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PLOTTERS  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 


THE  UNEQUIVOCAL  DISCLAIMER  by  the  German 
Ciovernment  of  any  part  or  sympathy  in  the  plots  in 
violation  of  law  and  order  in  this  country  came  at  a  time 
when  every  day  was  bringing,  as  the  Springfield  Republican 
notes,  "the  news  of  more  arrests  of  conspirators  by  the  Federal 
authorities."  The  arrest  of  Paul  Konig  and 
R.  E.  Leyendecker,  accused  of  designs  against 
the  WeUand  Canal,  and  the  arrest  of  a  Ger- 
man reservist  clerk  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  it  adds,  "were  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  the  collection  of  solid  evidence  showing 
that  unlawful  acts  have  been  planned  by 
these  sympathizers  with  the  Teutonic  cause." 
Before  the  Federal  "drag-net  is  put  away." 
says  the  New  York  Herald,  as  many  as  fifty 
men  more  or  less  prominent  in  business  will 
be  under  the  hand  of  the  law.  These  arrests, 
The  Herald  believes,  may  uncover  designs 
against  "  other  canals  besides  the  Welland  in 
Canada,  railroad  terminals  and  freight  de- 
partments, lake  steamboats  that  have  been 
aiding  the  Allies'  cause,  militarj'  posts, 
and  even  public  utilities  upon  Avhich  every 
big  city  in  the  country  is  dependent."  In 
emphatically  repudiating  all  responsibility 
for  these  plottings  against  our  domestic 
peace,  the  German  Government,  say  our 
editors,  takes  a  correct  position.  The  re- 
pudiation came  in  the  form  of  an  authorized 
wireless  statement  from  Berlin  to  the  New 
York  Times.     It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 


A  DOUBTFUL  PATRIOT. 


"The  German  Government  naturally  has 
never  knowingly  accepted  the  support  of 
any  person,  group  of  persons,  society,  or 
organization  seeking  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Germany  in  the  United  States  by  illegal 
acts,  by  counsels  of  violence,  by  contraven- 
tion of  law,  or  by  any  means  whatever 
that  could  offend  the  American  people  in  the  pride  of  their  own 
authority 

"Apparently,  the  enemies  of  Germany  have  succeeded  in 
creating  the  impression  that  the  German  Government  is  in  some 
way  morally,  or  otherwise,  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Wilson  has 
characterized  anti-American  activities,   comprehending  attacks 


upon  property  and  violations  of  the  rules  which  the  American 
Government  has  seen  fit  to  impose  upon  tlie  course  of  neutral 
trade. 

"This  the  German  Government  absolutely  denies.  It  can  not 
specifically  repudiate  acts  committed  by  individuals  over  whom 
it  has  no  control,  and  of  whose  movements  and  intentions  it  is 
neither  officially  nor  unofficially  informed. 
It  can  only  say,  and  does  most  emphatically 
declare  to  Germans  abroad,  to  German- 
American  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
American  people,  all  alike,  that  whoever  is 
guilty  of  conduct  tending  to  associate  the 
German  cause  with  lawlessness  of  thought, 
suggestion,  or  deed  against  life,  property,  and 
order  in  tlie  United  States  is,  in  fact,  an 
enemy  of  that  very  cause,  and  a  source  of 
em])arrassnient  to  the  German  Government, 
notwithstanding  anything  he  or  they  may 
believe  to  the  contrary." 

The  relief  afforded  by  the  concluding  de- 
nunciation of  the  false  friends  of  Germany 
"is  very  great,"  comments  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.     For — 


"The  situation  had  become  intolerable. 
Day  after  day  the  reports  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  Secret  Service  had  made  it  appear 
that  a  Power  with  which  we  were  nomi- 
nally at  peace  was  sanctioning  acts  of  war 
upon  our  soil.  The  singular  lack  of  discre- 
tion which  apparently  involved  the  official 
representatives  of  Germany  in  constant 
intercourse  with  the  plotters  had  begun  to 
stir  the  American  people  to  bitter  resent- 
ment. Now  the  air  is  cleared.  No  German, 
no  German-American,  will  dream  of  disre- 
garding so  solemn  a  protest  from  Berlin." 


Paul  Konig,  hold  to  be  a  chief  in- 
stigator of  pro-German  plots,  is  now 
under  arrest.  If  guilty,  Ms  own 
Government  repudiates  him  as  "an 
enemy  of  the  German  cause." 


This  "pathetic  appeal,"  observes  the  New 
York  World,  "might  almost  melt  the  heart 
of  the  German-language  press,  both  subsi- 
dized and  free,  and  move  it  to  take  a  more 
patriotic  attitude,  at  least  toward  Germany." 
Taking  the  statement  as  a  whole,  the  Springfield  Re  publican 
credits  it  with  "official  sincerity."  It  is,  declares  the  New  York 
Sun,  "inspired  by  wisdom  and  uttered  at  an  opportune  moment." 
The  Sun  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Berlin  was  ignorant 
of  all  pro-German  activities  in  this  country,   "but  it  is  easily 
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credible  that  ovorzealous  subordiiuites  have  abused  their  com- 
missions, and  tliat  vohmteers  more  loyal  than  the  king  haAc 
embarked  on  projects  that  woiUd  never  have  recei\ed  official 
sanction."  The  Sun  hopes  "this  disavowal  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
eoimtries."     But — 

"Afeanwhile,  the  protection  of  American  lives  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  American  property  are  the  tasks  of  the  United  Stat<^s, 
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THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COLNTRV 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Eveniny  Suir 

and  the  attitude  of  (Germany  toward  violence  and  disorder  can 
not  affect  the  duty  of  our  authorities.  The  criminal  prosecu- 
tions now  in  progress  and  contemplated  must  be  conducted 
vigorously." 

Whatever  the  inspiration  of  the  plotters,  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World  notes  that  the  activity  of  the 
1^'ederal  authorities,  through  the  Secret  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  is  almost  completely  putting  an  end  to  their 
ventures.  The  Department  of  Justice's  investigation,  we  read, 
"has  developed  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
Oerman  propaganda  in  this  country  can  be  traced  to  the  side- 
doors  of  the  German  Government,  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  done 
by  individuals  inspired  by  a  mistaken  zeal  of  patriotism  for  the 
Fatherland.  Most  of  these  contributions  were  undertaken 
without  the  sanction  of  the  German  Government,  yet  not  openly 
discouraged  by  it."  The  nearest  approach  to  any  connection 
with  accredited  officials  of  the  German  Government  "was 
provided  in  the  ease  of  Captain  Boy-Ed  and  Captain  von 
Papen."  Secret  agents  of  the  United  States,  says  the  World 
correspondent,  had  clearly  tabulated  information  justifying 
their  expulsion.  But  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  "has  been 
fully  exculpated  from  any  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  tlie 
incidents"  with  which  his  military  and  naval  aides  were  con- 
nected.    And — 

"Another  point  !)rought  out  by  the  investigations  of  the  secret 
agents  of  this  Government,  which  will  be  good  news  to  Berlin, 
is  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  German 
Government  was  officially  responsible  for  the  recent  exi)l()sions 
at  munition-factories.  These,  without  exception,  have  been 
proved  to  be  due  to  natural  causes,  such  as  accidental  fires,  or 
to  the  work  of  zealous  partizans  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
prompted  }>y  an  individual  ambition  to  help  the  Fath(M-land." 

The  writer  in  The  World  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of 
"some  of  the  most  notable  results  accomplished  by  the  Govern- 
ment  in  running  down  the  crimes  of  German  propagandists": 

"1.  The  arrest  of  Paul  Konig,  chief  of  the  German  Secret 
Service  in  the  United  States,  on  the  specific  charge  of  conspiring 


to  blow  uj)  the  Welland  Canal,  but  known  to  have  been  active 
in  other  German  enterprises  in  this  (country  and  JMexico. 

"2.  The  conviction  of  Karl  Buenz  and  other  officials  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Steamship  Line  for  supplying  false  clearance- 
papers  to  vessels  conveying  munitions  and  food-supplies  to 
(ierman  war-ships  outside  the  three-mile  lynit.  These  men  were 
sentenced  to  prison. 

"3.  The  arrest  of  Gustav  Stahl,  now  serving  a  term  in  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  for  perjiuy  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a  false 
affidavit  alleging  the  LusUania  carried  masked  guns  when  she 
sailed  from  New  York. 

"4.  The  arrest  of  Baron  George  William  von  Brineken, 
Attache  of  the  German  Consulate  at  San  Francisco;  C.  C. 
Crowley,  his  agent,  and  ]VIrs.  Abbey  Cornell,  an  employee, 
charged  with  inciting  arson  and  murder  through  the  use  of  the 
mails  anjd  violating  the  laws  relating  to  the  provisioning  of 
German  ships  off  the  Pacific  Coast.  Von  Kolberger,  the  Austrian 
Viee-Consul,  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  summoned  in  this  case 
as  a  material  witness. 

"5.  The  pending  grand-jm-y  investigation  of  members  of 
Labor's  National  Peace  Conference,  composed  of  David  Lamar, 
Herman  Shulteis,  Henry  B.  Martin,  Congressman  Frank  Bu- 
chanan, of  Illinois,  and  former  Congressman  Fowler,  of  the  same 
State,  charged  with  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
country,  for  which  $170,000  is  alleged  to  have  been  supplied  by 
the  German  Government. 

"6.  While  these  are  the  most  important  of  the  results  so  far 
accompUshed  in  the  way  of  bringing  hyphenated  offenders  to 
book,  there  have  been  innumerable  cases  of  minor  importance 
at  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Columbus, 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
and  Seattle.  More  than  400  per.sons  have  been  involved  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  there  being  at  the  present  time  83  under 
indictment. 

"Further  to  protect  the  neutrahty  of  the  United  States, 
twelve  British  citizens  were  arrested  at  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle,  charged  with  recruiting  men  for  the  British  Army  for 
service  in  the  European  War." 

A  German-language  paper,  the  New  York  Herald,  Avhich 
once  showed  by  an  analysis  of  alleged  plots  that  there  was 
but  one  American  citizen  in  the  entire  list  of  thirty-five  men 
implicated,  believes  that  any  convicted  offenders  against  our 
laws  should  "take  their  punishment."     But  it  wishes  they  could 


«...].> nt'litcd,  1910,  by  tlio  Now  York  "lloraUi  "  C. 

THE  MOST  UNKINUKST  KICK  OK  ALL. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

be  sentenced  to  "detention  in  a  fortress,"  a  punishment  pre- 
scribed in  Germany  in  cases  where  no  personal  dishonor  attach«^s 
to  the  deed.  For  it  does  not  think  that  fair-minded  men  will 
be  inclined  to  judge  too  severely  the  overzealous  or  overpatriotic 
"German  plottei's,"  provided,  of  course,  "they  are  not  plotters 
for  gain." 


I 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  AS  THE  GERMAN- 
AMERICANS"  CANDIDATE 

MORK  PIQUANT  than  prophetic,  perhaps,  is  Prof. 
Hugo  M iinsterberg's  remark:  'It  may  happen  that 
Roosevelt  will  bo  carried  into  the  White  House  on 
German- American  shoulders."  Yet  almost  on  the  echo  of  these 
suri)ri/ing  words  comes  the  voiee  of  anothcT  Harvard  professor. 
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INTKODICING  THE  CANDIDATE. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 

Dr.  John  A.  Walz,  of  the  chair  of  German  language  and  litera- 
ture, declaring  that  "the  Progressive  movement  in  this  country 
is  the  attempt  to  apply  German  methods  and  principles  of 
government  to  American  conditions."  The  situation,  as 
Professor  Miinsterberg  pictures  it  in  The  Fatherland,  a  New  York 
German-American  weeklj',  is  this:  "The  Presidential  problem 
is  simply:  Wilson  or  Roosevelt;  and  both  men  know  it.  The 
Presidential  elections  of  next  November  AviU  be  decided  by 
the  German-Americans;  and  both  sides  know  it." 

The  implication,  as  some  editors  see  it,  is  that  the  German- 
Americans,  committed  to  the  slogan  "Anything  to  beat  Wilson." 
may  have  to  vote  for  the  Colonel  or  see  the  President  reelected. 
Professor  Miinsterberg,  it  is  true,  interpolates  a  word  of  apology 
for  the  present  incumbent  of  the  White  House,  and  warns  the 
German-Americans  that  "it  would  be  a  new  political  blunder 
if  they  were  to  break  to-day  with  him  completely."  And  the 
editor  of  The  Fatherland  refuses  to  believe  that  the  German- 
Americans  will  have  to  choose  "between  the  devil  of  Rooseveltism 
and  the  deep  sea  of  Wilson."  "It  seems  to  us  inconceivable." 
says  Mr.  Viereck,  "that  the  German-Americans  could  support 
Roosevelt  in  view  of  his  insults  and  gratuitous  assaults  on  the  good 
name  of  the  German  race."  This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the 
general  view  of  newspaper-observers,  who  recall  the  Colonel's 
uncompromising  denunciation  of  the  violation  of  Belgium  and 
his  fierce  demands  for  action  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 
Thus  in  an  article  in  The  Metropolitan  (New  York)  he  not  only 
arraigns  Germany  for  "crimes"  against  humanity  and  the  law  of 
nations,  but  declares  that  "the  American  who  defends  th(^  action 
taken  against  Belgium,  or  who  fails  to  condemn  it,  is  unworthy 
to  live  in  a  free  country,  or  to  associate  with  men  of  lofty  soul 
and  generous  temper."  And  again:  "As  for  the  hyphenated 
American,  he  endeavors  to  serve  his  foreign  Fatherland  without 
exposing  his  own  wretched  carcass  to  the  danger  which  would 
come  to  him  if  he  served  in  the  trenches  beside  his  fellow 
countrj-men  who  have  stayed  at  home- — and  who  at  least  pretend 
to  no  divided  allegiance." 


But  Professor  Miinsterberg  discovers  "a  bridge  over  which 
the  German-Americans  can  r(>a('h  the  Roose\elt  camp  again." 
This  bridge  is  an  article  from  the  Colonel's  pen,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  New  YoT\i Evening  Mail,  under  the  title,  "Germany's 
Lessons  for  the  United  States."  And  the  German  psychologist 
goes  on  to  explain  that  "the  p.sychological  equation"  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  personality  "mak(>s  him  a  pro-German  in  all  that  is 
best  in  him,  and  only  his  temper  and  his  perpetual  desire  to  be 
with  the  masses  made  him  a  pro-Ally."  "If  German-Americans 
see  the  small  things  small  and  the  great  things  great,"  he  adds. 
"  they  will  not  stumble  over  adjectiv(\s."  To  quote  another 
.section  of  this  tribute  from  .so  improbable  a  source: 

"Th(>  little  bits  of  abuse  which  I  have  read  and  Ihe  large  piles 
of  it  wliich  I  have  succ(HHled  in  avoiding  winild  indeed  separate 
any  otiier  i)oliti(nan  for  all  time  from  the  self-respecting  German- 
American  voters.  But  the  case  of  Roosevelt  is  entirely  different. 
Every  American  knows  him,  some  hate  him,  many  love  him: 
hut  no  one  takes  him  without  a  grain  of  salt.  It  would  be  simply 
absurd  to  measure  his  words  by  the  same  scale  as  those  of  Root 
or  Taft  or  Wilson.  But  the  chief  thing  is  that  no  one  would  like 
him  other  than  he  is.  Not  only  that  we  tolei'ale  his  incon- 
.sistencies,  but  he  would  no  longer  he  himself  if.  his  utterances  ever 
becom<'  con.sistent.  He  is  loyal  to  himself,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
nation,  only  by  exaggerating  every  argument  and  shooting  beyond 
the  mark.  Whenever  two  Americans  talk  about  him  they  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  agree  in  the  essentials,  namely, 
that  he  is  intolerable,  that  all  he  says  is  wrong,  that,  after  all 
which  has  happened,  he  is  an  impossible  Presidential  candidate, 
that  he  is  the  greatest  man  America  has,  and  that  surely  he  will 
be  President  again.  (German-Americans  must  seriously  regret 
Roosevelt's  having  gone  on  the  anti-German  path,  but  they 
would  make  fools  of  themselves  if  they  were  to  protest  against 
the  exaggerations  in  his  anti-German  exclamations.  That  is 
his  temperament  and  his  temper,  the  most  superficial  thing  in 
the  man. 

"There  remains,  of  com-.se,  the  verj'  fact  that  he  has  been 
trapt  into  the  nets  of  those  who  wove  i\\v,  pro-Ally  n(>wspaper 
opinion  in  this  country.  But  even  there  Roosevelt  is  hardlj' 
to  blame.  He  was  slowly  pushed  to  his  platform  by  the  events 
of  the  day.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  could  have 
been  no  greater  good  fortune  for  Germany,  as  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  than  if  Roosevelt  had  been  President  in  August,  191 1. 
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THK    .shadow! 

— Chapin  in  tlie  St.  Louis  Republic. 

His  temi)erament  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  take  the 
passi\('  attitude  of  a  r(>al  n«nitrality.  Those  unforgetable  words 
with  which  Wilson  characterized  the  neutrality  which,  as  the 
events  have  shown,  was  not  attainable  in  this  country,  would 
never  have  come  from  the  lii)s  of  the  vehement  Colonel.  What 
he  would  have  done  with  the  whole  vigor  of  his  robust  personali- 
ty would  have  been  to  resist  P^ngland's  attack  against  America's 
independenc(\     On  the  day  on  which  England  cut  the  German 
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cables  to  America,  and  made  this  nation  dependent  upon  the 
British  consor  in  thos«>  decisive  w(>(>ks  in  ^vhi(■h  American  pu1)li(^ 
opinion  was  lo  be  formed,  lie  would  have  been  found  not  oidy 
fuhninating  words  but  means  for  energetic  action.  He  probably 
would  IniAe  thnnxtened  an  embargo  on  arms  if  the  means  of 
comnuinieation  and  information  from  both  belligerent  sides  were 
not  put  at  the  service  of  the  American  nation  at  once." 

And  "if  the  Colonel  bad  been  the  Kaiser,"  remarks  the  anti- 
]ioose\(>lt  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  carrying  supposition 
still  further,  "have  we  not  evidence  that  he  would  have  invaded 
Belgium  without  scruple,  and,  instead  of  apologizing  for  it  half- 
heartedl}^  as  the  German  Chancellor  did,  would  have  glorified 
it  as  an  act  of  the  highest  international  righteousness?"  In 
another  issue  the  same  paper  remarks  that  "either  Professor 
Miinsterberg  is  having  a  Uttle  fun  with  his  former  friend, 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  or  else  much  psychology  hath  made  him 
mad."  But  it  concedes  that  "there  is  a  certain  truth"  in  the 
I*rofessor's  "detection  of  a  Prussian  quality  in  the  Colonel." 
"On  the  W'hole,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  writes  discreetly  and  soberly,  as  well  as 
cleverly,  on  the  rollicking  possibility  of  making  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  German-American  voters  of 
the  United  States."     But  it  also  remarks  that — 

"If  Professor  Miinsterberg's  specialty  were  history  or  inter- 
national law  instead  of  psychology,  he  might  not  have  been  so 
certain  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  if  President  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  would  have  resented  Britain's  cutting  of  cables  not 
only  with  fulminating  words,  but  with  energetic  action.  For 
the  restraint  of  the  United  States  Government  in  that  matter 
there's  a  reason.  During  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898  the  United 
States  Navy  did  the  same  thing,  cutting  the  cables  between 
Santiago  and  Jamaica  and  Manila  and  Hongkong.  To  be  sure, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  President  then,  but  personally  he 
approved  the  act,  and  had  he  not  come  into  office  before  the  case 
was  settled?  The  United  States  refused  to  admit  that  a  right  to 
payment  existed,  but  as  a  matter  of  equity  made  good  the  actual 
damage  done.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  President  Wilson's  place,  would 
have  been  slow  to  make  war  over  the  cutting  of  cables." 

In  presenting  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  candidate  of  the 
German  vote,  remarks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "Professor 
Miinsterberg  speaks  rather  as  the  trained  psychologist  than  the 
practical  politician."  Yet  The  World  sees  some  plausibility 
in  his  contention  that  in  the  White  House  the  Colonel  "would 
have  been  the  leader  of  the  anti- Allies."     Indeed, 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  argument,  especially  when 
it  is  known  that  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  war  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  inclined  to  be  pro-German.  He  did  not  become  avowedly 
anti-German  until  the  resentment  of  Americans  against  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  had  raised  a  popular  issue." 

"Sad  nonsense  "  is  the  phrase  used  by  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.)  to  characterize  Professor  Miinsterberg's  suggestion 
that  the  German-Americans  should  support  Roosevelt.  "These 
strenuous  German  missionaries  in  America  simply  can  not  get  the 
hyphen  out  of  their  minds,"  it  remarks.  And  another  Republi- 
can paper,  the  Hartford  Courant,  doubts  if  the  Colonel's  popu- 
larity will  be  heightened  by  the  Professor's  tributes.  At  a  recent 
luncheon,  according  to  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Colonel  Roosevelt  himself  declared  emphatically  that, 
much  as  he  disliked  President  Wilson  and  his  policies,  "he  would, 
in  the  event  of  the  Republicans  nominating  any  man  on  a  hyphen 
platform  or  on  hyphenated  promises,  support  Wilson  with  all 
the  strength  at  his  command." 

Mr.  Viereck,  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Fatherland,  finds  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  as  yet  neither  Roosevelt  nor  Wilson  has 
received  the  nomination  for  1916,  and  he  declares  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  German-Americans  "to  fight  their  nomination,  tooth 
and  nail."     But — 

"If  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  again  the  nominee  of  his  party,  and 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  receive  the  Republican  nomination, 
we  can  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  lksski'  iovil.  The  Ger- 
man-Americans may  vote  the  Socialist  ticket  rather  than  cast  a 
ballot  for  either  Roosevelt  or  Wilson." 


WHY  AMERICA  DRINKS  LESS 

PROHIBITION  IS  NOT  THE  CAUSE  of  the  decreased 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  shown  in  the  revenue 
reports,  according  to  the  Prohibitionist  Vindicator 
(Franklin,  Pa.).  Promising  a  detailed  study  later,  this  journal 
now  occupies  itself  merely  with  the  showing  of  the  annual  report 
of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revemie  Osborn,  whic^h  informs 
us  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  alcoholic  liquors  "withdrawn  for  consumption" 
as  follows:  Fruit  spirits,  188,698  gallons;  other  spirits,  14,794,- 
625  gallons;  fermented  Hquors,  6,358,744  gallons.  The  Vindi- 
cator points  out  that  this  withdrawal  of  spirits  is  less  than  in  any 
year  since  1909,  and  the  withdrawal  of  beer  less  than  in  any  year 
since  1910.  Consequently  it  will  be  said  that  Prohibition  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  liquor  business,  it  adds,  and  indeed 
quotes  the  revenue  report  as  stating  that  the  reduction  in  with- 
drawals is  "doubtless  attributable  in  large  measure  to  the 
Prohibition  laws  enacted  in  many  of  the  States."  The  Vindicator 
disputes  this  contention,  and  recurs  to  what  it  has  ' '  already  and 
long  ago"  defined  as  the  real  explanation,  which  is  "the  financial 
condition  of  the  country."  If  we  take  the  fiscal  year  of  1915  and 
that  of  1914,  what  differences  do  we  find  between  these  two 
periods  in  regard  to  Prohibition  law,  this  journal  inquires,  and 
answers  its  own  question  as  follows: 

"The  only  differences  to  be  noted  are  that  West  Virginia,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter,  was  imder 
Prohibition  during  the  whole  of  the  fiscal  year  1915,  while  under 
license  during  the  fiscal  year  1914;  and  Arizona,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  under  Prohibition 
from  January  1,  1915,  or  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1915.  These  are  the  only  changes  affecting  territory  as 
large  as  a  State,  while  the  changes  which  took  place  under  the 
various  forms  of  local  option  probably  just  about  balanced  one 
another,  about  as  much  'dry'  territory  'going  w^et'  as  there  was 
of  'wet'  territory  'going  dry.'  The  'going  dry'  of  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington has  no  bearing  upon  the  case,  since  in  none  of  those  States 
did  the  prohibitory  law  go  into  force  during  the  year  in  question." 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to  show  a  better  enforcement  of 
prohibitory  law  during  the  fiscal  year  1915  than  during  1914, 
observes  The  Vindicator,  which  describes  as  ridiculous  the  claim 
that  "the  bringing  of  something  like  a  milUon  and  a  half  people 
under  Prohibition  accounts  for  a  reduction  of  almost  15,000,000 
gallons  in  spirit-consumption  and  more  than  6,000,000  barrels 
in  beer-consumption."  There  must  be  another  explanation, 
and  economy — the  one  which  this  journal  believes  to  be  the  true 
one— has  been  noted  above.  Its  conviction  is  rooted  more 
firmly  as  it  points  out  that — 

"There  was  during  the  year  a  decline  in  consumption  of  cigars 
amounting  to  more  than  677,000,000  and  a  reduction  of  more 
than  10,000,000  pounds  in  the  withdrawal  of  tobac(^o  for 
smoking-  and  chewing-purposes.  There  is  no  Prohibition  to 
account  for  this,  yet  the  cigar-consumption  shows  substantially 
the  same  percentage  of  reduction  that  is  found  in  the  liquor- 
consumption." 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  says  the  New  York  Tribune 
on  this  point,  that  during  the  same  period  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  cigarets  has  been  "enormous";  and  it  adds  that  "tho  a 
saving  spirit  might  possibly  account  for  a  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  certain  beverages,  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  explain 
the  all-round  reduction  indicated  in  the  annual  report."  Says 
the  New  York  Press: 

"Should  National  Pi-ohibition  ever  become  a  fact  tho  ne(>d 
then  would  be  for  some  new  form  of  r(>vt>nue  to  equal  the  ."1218,- 
000,000  which  was  derived  last  year  from  the  liquor-taxes. 

"Developing  n(>w  revenue  of  such  great  proportions  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day  or  a  week.  It  will  take  long  study  and  jnuch 
gray  matter,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  the  men  in  C\)ngress  who 
believe  in  Prohibitii)n  should  tackle  just  as  vigorously  as  they 
do  the  'demon  rum.'" 
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VILLA'S    "FIRST    AID"    TO    WASHINGTON 

SINCE  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ELDER  DIAZ  modern 
Mexico  has  experienced  no  event  "more  fraught  with 
potential  consequences"  than  the  fall  of  Pancho  Villa, 
former  bandit  and  revolutionary  leader.  Tliis  opinion  is  \oiced. 
among  other  joui-nals,  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
which  adds  that  if  Mexico  becomes  pacified  as  a  result  of  the 
disappearance  of  "the  most  active  and  dangerous  of  insur- 
rectos,"  the  fact  will  be  hailed  as  a  justification  of  the  policy 
of    the    Washington    Administration    in    recognizing    Carranza. 

Th(>   genfTal   result    will   bulk      

larger  in  po])ular  estimation 
than  the  means  by  which  it 
was  l>rought  about,  The  Ledger 
goes  on  to  say.  For,  altho 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
certainly  whether  peace  might 
Miot  ha\e  long  ago  been  attained 
if  President  Wilson  had  not 
chosen  to  "repudiate  and  de- 
feat" Huerta,  still  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  have  peace  and  that 
(he  menace  of  Mexico  be  re- 
moved that  "the  people  will 
(nerlook  that  which  might 
ha\e  been  yesterday  for  the 
mor(\  concrete  happenings  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow."  The 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.). 
too,  notes  with  equanimity 
that  ])oliticians  who  counted  on 
attacks  on  the  Wilson  Mexican 
])oli''y  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential campaign  have  lost  this 
one  "issue"  ynXh.  the  retire- 
ment of  Villa.  While  this  jour- 
nal will  not  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  Avholly 
consistent  in  its  dealings  with 

Mexican  questions,  it  is  far  from  denying  that  it  has  been 
successful.  All  through  this  country,  we  read,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  war  with  Mexico  has  been  a\'oided 
and  that  a  better  acquaintance  exists  between  the  two  nations. 
Again,  the  settlement  of  the  Mexican  question  has  indirectly 
Ijrought  the  United  States  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
South-American  republics  and  Guatemala,  the  value  of  which 
l)ond  is  generally  recognized.  The  outlook  for  Mexico  is 
now  as  bright  as  it  possibly  could  be,  adds  The  Times,  after 
more  than  five  years  of  revolution,  and  while  many  claims  for 
damages  to  American  citizens  and  others  must  be  met,  and  great 
financial  and  industrial  problems  must  be  solved,  .still,  "with 
good  feeUng  reestablished  and  leaders  who  are  fit,  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  the  obstacles  should  not  be  overcome  and  a  new 
era  begun  in  which  the  Mexican  people  will  be  educated  to  a 
better  understanding  of  their  duties  and  their  relation  to  the 
rest  of  mankind." 

With  reference  to  the  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  Villa's 
intention  to  stay  out  as  well  as  get  out  of  Mexico,  moreover, 
this  journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  few  associates 
who  remained  with  him  until  his  final  overthrow  are  "now 
bargaining  for  admission  to  the  forces  of  Carranza."  Most  of 
the  principals  of  the  so-called  Villista  party  were  such  through 
force  of  circumstances  and  have  no  quarrel  with  Carranza;  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  eontinu(^  at  odds  with  them, 
"some  time  must  elapst;  before  they  can  hope  to  exert  their 
infiuenco  again  in  Mexican  public  affairs."  The  reconciliation 
between  them  and  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  according 


GENERAL  VILLA  AND  HIS    WIFE. 

At  the  urging  of  liis  wife  and  tlie  .sugge.stion  of  his  cliiefs,  Car- 
ranza's  greatest  rival  agrees  to  leave  jMe.\ico  and  live  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe  as  a  "  political  e.xile  "  in  order  to  "  better  the 
cause."    His  retirement,  long  foreseen,  "  marks  the  end  of  an  epoch." 


to  a  Washington  correspondent  of   Tin-  Tunes,  is  based  on  the 
following  terms: 

"First — The  Carranza  de  facto  (!o\'ernment  is  to  grant  general 
amnesty  to  the  leaders  and  followers  of  the  Villa  faction. 

"Secondly — General  Villa  is  to  become  a  political  refugee  in 
the  United  States. 

"Thirdly — In  return  for  amnesty  the  Villa  leaders  are  to  turn 
over  the  affairs  of  local  government  at  Chihuahua,  Juarez,  in 
the  Casas  Grandes  district,  and  at  the  few  other  places  they 
control  to  the  Carranza  Government,  which  will,  within  a  few 
days,  be  flying  the  flag  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government 
over  the  Government  buildings  in  Villa  territory. 

"Fourthly — The  Villa  troops 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  Con- 
stitutionalist Army  and  em- 
ployed in  the  campaign  which 
soon  is  to  be  inaugurat^-d 
against  the  Zapatistas  in  the 
Stat<'  of  Morelos." 

Press  dispatches  from  El 
Paso,  Texas,  state  that  the  sur- 
render of  the  organization  in- 
cludes most  of  his  army,  about 
7")  per  cent,  of  the  rolling  stock 
of  t  he  railroads  of  Mexico,  and 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  the 
richest  mining  and  live-stock 
district  in  the  Republic.  The 
loss(>s  suffi-red  by  foreign  in- 
ten^sts  in  the  territory  con- 
li'oUed  by  Villa  are  estimated 
at  .fr)0,()()().()0(),  due  to  confisca- 
lions  and  thefts  of  ore,  cattle, 
and  other  property,  spoliation 
of  banks  and  churches,  and  the 
depreciation  of  Villa  currency. 
Yet  in  spite  of  Villa's  earlier 
career  of  lawlessness,  saj's  the 
New  Y^ork  World  (Ind.  Dem.j, 
if  he  had  remained  true  to 
the  Constitutionalist  cause  he 
would  have  gained  "a  measure 
of  the  fame  of  a  Bolivar  or  a  Juarez,"  and  it  adds: 

"Partly  by  reason  of  his  ow^n  lack  of  disciplim>,  [)artly  as  a 
result  of  jealousy  of  General  Carranza,  and  jmrtly,  no  doubt, 
in  response  to  the  influence  of  certain  foreign  interests.  General 
Villa  rebelled  against  his  own  cause  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
triumph.  By  his  attack  upon  the  Pro\isional  Government  in  an 
attempt  to  promote  his  own  fortunes  or  to  fevenge  himself 
upon  those  who  had  slighted  him,  he  added  immeasurably  to  the 
miseries  of  Mexico  and  gave  himself  a  name  that  will  remain 
infamous." 

But  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  regards  Villa  with  a 
more  indulgent  eye,  and  defines  the  outlaw  who  came  wthin 
striking  distance  of  the  Presidency,  and  Avho  developed  into  a 
military  genius,  as  showing  "in  his  own  person  the  raw  capa(;ities 
of  the  Mexican  people  for  good  and  evil."'  His  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  game  is  up  is  formal  recognition  of  a  fa(4  that 
has  been  patent  for  some  months,  yet  with  his  going  the  <;on- 
temporary  stage  loses  one  of  its  most  pictin-esque  characters. 
We  read  then: 

"He  was  the  ])eon  whom  the  policies  of  Diaz  denied  the 
opportunity  for  developing  into  a  contented  and  prosperous 
citizen  of  his  country.  It  has  been  a  romantic  career.  Yuan 
Shi  Kai,  who  has  won  an  emperor's  crown,  set  out  from  the  high 
position  of  Governor  of  one  of  China's  greatest  provinces,  and 
has  traversed  the  interval  in  fifte(>n  years.  If  we  measure  the 
distance  from  Villa's  starting-point  to  where  he  stood  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  the  record  is  tio  less  impressive.  Nor  does 
the  picturesque  record  suffer  frotn  the  fa<'t  that  the  outlaw  Villa 
rose  to  fame  on  the  crest  of  a  great  cau.se,  that  he  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  avengers  of  Francisco  Madero  and  a  \in- 
dicator  of  the  caus(>  of  Mexican  democracy." 
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AUSTRIA'S    OFFENSE 

OUR  BLUNT  NOTES  to  Austria  aroused  in  some  ob- 
servers the  conviction  that  President  Wilson  would 
view  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  without  great 
regret.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  believed  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  "to 
force  a  break  with  Austria  as  a  demonstration  of  aggressiveness 
preparatory  to  forcing  the  issue  over  the  Lusitania  with  Ger- 
many." And  the  New  York  Tribune  quotes  an  xmnamed 
authority  on  German  opin- 
ion as  corroborating  this 
view,  and  remarking  that 
"when  you  want  a  man 
to  give  you  something, 
you  do  not  begin  bj' 
slapping  his  face,  which 
was  practically  what  the 
Administration  did  in  the 
first  Ancona  note."  Polit- 
ical reasons  for  the  im- 
patient attitude  toward 
Austria  have  been  hinted, 
but  the  New  York  Globe 
puts  it  on  a  higher  ground 
by  declaring  that  "our 
Government  is  not  wilUng 
to  meet  in  friendly  inter- 
course the  representatives 
of  a  Govermnent  that 
instructs  its  submarine 
commanders  to  sink  ves- 
sels with  stopt  engines 
when  aboard  of  such  ves- 
sels are  helpless  non-com- 
batants." Whatever  the 
motive,  President  Wilson 
has  decided  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States 
requires  "a  firm  and  even 
drastic  course,  if  necessary,  to  secure  a  compliance  with  the 
American  point  of  view,"  says  a  New  York  Evening  Post  writer. 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  vital  difference  of  view-point  which 
brought  about  the  crisis  in  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dual  Monarchy.    Austria,  we  are  told,  holds  that — 

"The  United  States  has  admitted  that  when  a  vessel  makes 
repeated  attempts  to  escape  she  forfeits  all  rights,  placing  the 
ship  in  a  class  with  war-craft.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  shell  the  Ancona  repeatedly  to  make  her  stop  proves  con- 
clusively, from  the  Austrian  standpoint,  that  the  commander 
could  have  even  torpedoed  the  vessel  with  all  on  board  and  have 
remained  within  his  legal  rights.  His  grant  of  forty-five  minutes 
to  the  passengers  to  escape  when  the  ship  did  stop  is  viewed  as 
an  act  of  mercy,  but  not  an  obligation." 

But  the  Washington  Government  refuses  to  concede  the 
validity  of  this  argument, 

"Claiming  that  no  matter  what  the  pi'evious  acts  of  an 
escaping  vessel,  when  she  finally  does  stop,  her  status  is  exactly 
that  of  a  war-ship  or  other  craft  that  has  surrendered.  Her 
passengers  are  entitled  to  tlio  same  treatment  as  prisoners  of 
war — and  defenseless  non-combatants  must  not  be  harmed." 

With  our  Government's  position  most  newspaper  editors  are 
in  perfect  agreement.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  "accepted  rules,  consecrated  by  pre- 
cedent and  by  conventions,"  for  naval  warfare  on  commerce^, 
points  out  the  illegality  of  German  contentions,  and  con- 
cludes that^ 

"In  our  controversy  with  Austria,  as  in  (ho  previous  cor- 
respondenco  with  Germany,  our  Government  finds  itself  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  the  rule  that  it  will  not  recognize  indiscrimi- 
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nate  destruction  as  a  substitute  for  regulated  capture.  If 
neither  Government  regards  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  de- 
mands of  civilization  as  affecting  naval  warfare,  it  is  time  that 
tlie  world  should  know  it,  and  that  the  decree  of  outlawry 
challenged  by  any  such  attitude  should  be  formally  pronounced." 

German-American  editors  have  often  been  quoted  in  criticism 
of  the  attitude  of  our  State  Department  on  this  matter.  Like 
them  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  sees  Secretary  Lansing  taking 
"a  limited  and  one-sided  view": 

"By  denouncing  the  attack  of  the  submarine  after  it  had 

waited  fifty  minutes  and 
another  vessel  was  ap- 
proaching the  scene.  Sec- 
retary Lansing  appears 
to  take  the  stand  that 
a  submarine  commander 
must  give  the  vessel  he 
has  captured  all  the  time 
it  chooses  before  he 
launches  his  torpedo.  No 
such  principle  can  be, 
tolerated  as  a  rule  of 
war." 


And  then,  the  Jackson- 
ville Florida  Times-Union, 
which  is  not  pubhshed  in 
a  German  center  hke 
Milwaukee,  reminds  its 
readers  that  after  con- 
ceding to  the  full  the 
barbarous  nature  of  the 
Ancona  incident,  "it  would 
have  been  none  of  our 
business  but  for  the  fact 
that  individual  Americans 
lost  their  Uves."  But  "it 
was  not  known  that  they 
were  on  board  "  the  ItaUan 
Uner.     Hence — 
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THE  SUBMARINE  FOX. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


"No     attack     on     the 
United  States     was    in- 
tended.   No  insult  to  the 
United  States  was  given.  .  .  .  Austria  did  not  attack  any  Ameri- 
can vessel.    England  persists  in  attacking  them  and  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  protests." 

In  Secretary  Lansing's  second  Ancona  note  there  is  no  do- 
tailed  discussion  of  international  law.  "But,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  "it  is  adequate  and  responsive"  and  "answers  the 
question  raised  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  with 
sufficient  expressiveness  to  estabUsh  the  facts  and  principles  on 
which  our  demands  are  grounded."  Mr.  Lansing  refers  to  a 
report  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Admiralty  in  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  Ancona  "was  torpedoed  after  her  engines  had 
been  stopt  and  when  passengers  were  still  on  board."  This 
admission  the  Government  holds  sufficient  to  fix  upon  the  com- 
mander of  the  submarine  the  responsibility  for  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  and  disregard  of  the  principles  of  common 
humanity.  It  therefore  holds  that  other  details  "are  in  no  way 
essential,"  and  it  finds  tliat  it  must  hold  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment "responsible  for  the  act  of  its  naval  commander,"  and 
"must  renew  the  definite  but  respectful  demands"  made  in  its 
earher  communication.  These  denuvnds,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  for  disavowal,  reparation,  and  punishment  of  the  sub- 
marine commander. 

The  position  in  which  the  Austrian  Government  was  placed 
by  this  note  was  thus  exprest  by  the  New  York  World: 

"If  Vienna  regards  it  as  more  im;)ortant  to  support  a  panic- 
stricken  submarine  commander  who  ran  anuick  and  massacnnl 
helpless  women  and  children  than  to  maintain  a  traditional 
friendship  with  a  neutral  (^io\ernment  whosi^  citizens  have  been 
wantonly  murdered,  the  decision  rests  with  Austria. 
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"What  is  inevitably  the  last  word  in  defining  the  terms  on 
which  that  relationship  can  continue  has  been  spoken  by  the 
United  States  Government." 

Action  on  the  part  of  either  Government  may  have  settled  the 
controversy  in  one  way  or  another  before  this  meets  the  eye  of  our 
reader.  The  New  York  Herald,  believing  that  neither  Govern- 
ment would  back  down,  predicted  that  relations  would  soon  be 
severed.  The  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post,  and  Indiana 
Times  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  other  hand,  expected  Austria  to 
accede,  at  least  far  enough  to  insure  a  peaceful  settlement. 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  concluded  from  a  study  of  the  note 
that  the  United  States  had,  %\dthout  receding  from  its  original 
position,  given  Austria  a  chance  to  grant  our  demands  "without 
the  complete  loss  of  self-respect  and  dignity."  The  revision  of 
the  American  demands  pleased  Mr.  Ridder  of  the  New  York 
Slaals-Zeitung.  The  note,  he  said,  "may  be  accepted  as  a 
tenuous  bridge  by  which  the  two  great  peoples  of  America  and 
the  Dual  Monarchy  may  span  the  Eblis  of  ill-feeling  and,  possibly, 
of  a  disastrous  war."  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  break  will 
follow,  said  the  Omaha  Bee,  "because  the  Central  Powers  are 
concerned   in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with   the   United 


States."  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  premier,  denied  the 
possibihty  of  "trouble  over  the  Aticona  question.  It  must  be 
settled  satisfactorily  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  our  standpoint." 

The  New  York  Tribune  took  the  appearance  of  the  second 
and  "milder"  note  as  occasion  forthe  following  thorough-going 
denunciation  of  the  Wilson  policy  toward  Germany  and  Austria: 

"In  the  submarine  controversy  with  Germany  we  thundered 
in  the  index  and  let  our  protest  die  down  to  a  gentle  roaring  in 
the  fourth  chapter.  Our  strongest  note  was  wTitten  first — in 
anticipation  of  German  violence.  In  it  we  gave  notice  that 
we  should  hold  Germany  to  'strict  accountability'  for  American 
lives  taken  at  sea  in  violation  of  international  law.  After 
(xermany  did  what  we  had  warned  her  against  doing  we  wTote 
the  '  omit-no- word-or-act '  note,  demanding  reparation.  Next 
we  renewed  our  demand  'very  solemnly,'  but  without  results, 
and  finally  we  exprest  the  hope  that  Germany  would  no  longer 
withhold  reparation  and  announced  that  we  should  consider 
a  similar  offense  as  'deliberately  unfriendly.'  After  more 
than  seven  months  of  negotiation  the  Lusitania  crime  is  still 
unrebuked. 

"Will  there  be  a  swifter  accounting  in  the  Ancona  case?  Not 
if  the  precedents  set  in  the  controversy  with  Germany  are 
followed." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Foreign  Govermnents  must  now  be  aware  that  we  are  not  too  proud  to 
write. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Speaking  about  peace,  the  Kaiser  will  kindly  note  that  England    has 
now  referred  her  case  to  the  Haig. — Boston  Transcript. 

.luST  to  make  sure,  hadn't  Mr.  Lansing  better  send  a  special  copy  of  our 
AncoTia  note  to  Constantinople? — Philadelphia  North  American. 

There  will  be  no  patched-up  peace,  says  President  Wilson.     But  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  patched-up  nations. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Breaking   off  diplomatic  relations   with  Austria  is  a  good   deal   like 
backing  into  a  war  through  the  rear  entrance. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  principal  mistake  Greece  made,  like  Belgium  and  Poland,  seems 
to  have  been  in  her  selection  of  a  place  on  the  map. — Kansas  City  Star. 

When  Secretary  Daniels  got  converted  to  preparedness  he  went  right  up 
to  the  front  bench,  opened  the  hymn-book,  and  began  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  services. — Chicago 
Herald. 


"The  Kaiser  was  overcome 
with  emotion."  Sometimes  the 
Allies  must  feel  that  that's  aU 
that  ever  will  overcome  him. 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

We  may  be  forced  to  ter- 
minate diplomatic  relations 
with  Austria.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  facing  a  shortage  of 
notepaper. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

China  is  perhaps  the  one 
country  in  the  world  which 
can  shift  from  a  repubUc  to  a 
kingdom  and  vice  versa,  with- 
out the  population  being  aware 
of  the  fact. — Chicago  Herald. 

The  social  center  of  New 
York's  population  has  moved 
600  feet  in  the  last  two  years, 
which  shows  that  the  400  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  progressiv- 
ism  not  heretofore  suspected. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

When  Senator  Hoke  Smith 
realizes  that  cotton  is  worth 
twenty  cents  a  pound  in  the 
Berlin  market  his  heart  bleeds 
for  the  starving  women  and 
children  of  Germany. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  synthetic  rubber  which 
Germany  is  now  making  is  a 
boon.  It  is  the  synthetic 
money  her  printing-presses  are 
turning  out  that  is  going  to 
prove  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ment. —  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 


,\A/[ARCALL  FOR  PEACE, 


1ST  DAY  OUT/ 


BR^N  PEACE' i     JWILSOH  PEACE  U0 


31^ D.  DAY  OUT. 


The  trouble  with  the  belligerents  is  that  each  side  is  unbeaten  and  knows 
it. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

The  Colonel's  hat  is  in  the  ring,  but  to  most  of  us  it  loo'.vS  loo  much 
like  a  helmet. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

England  is  now  mobilizing  American  stocks,  which  do  not  need  six 
months'  training  to  be  made  efficient. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Mr.  Lansing  was  careful  not  to  weaken  the  note  to  Austria  by  aslng 
that  meaningless  phrase,  "strict  accountability." — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Between  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  this 
epoch  the  dictionary  business  is  getting  a  look-in  all  right. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

It's  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Roosevelt's  clamor  for  a  greater  army  and 
navy.     He  can't  live  always,  and  doesn't  want  to  leave  us  entirely  un- 
protected.—  Nashville    South- 
ern Lumberman. 


I  WHAT  KIND  OF  PEACE? 


BY   WIRELESS   FROM   THE   PEACE-SHIP. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News. 


Mr.  Ford's  correspondence 
with  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  appears  to  be  conspicu- 
ously one-sided  thus  far.  — 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

If  Japan  had  suspected  that 
China  would  be  so  imitative, 
maybe  that  coronation  of  the 
Mikado  wouldn't  have  been 
press  -  agented  so  widely. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Judging  from  the  constant 
complaints  it  is  necessary  to 
make  to  all  the  warring  na- 
tions. Uncle  Sam  appears  to 
be  the  official  innocent  by- 
stander of  this  war. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

The  Republican  National 
Convention  is  going  back  to 
Chicago.  WeU,  it  has  long 
been  believed  by  psycholo- 
gists that  there  is  an  over- 
powering something  that  ulti- 
mately drives  the  guilty  back 
to  the  place  where  the  crime 
was  committed. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

Republican  National  Chair- 
man Hilles'  suggestion  that 
Congress  this  winter  may  de- 
velop a  desirable  orator  (o 
blow  the  key-note  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  is 
likely  to  cause  a  great  strain 
on  the  Congressional  Record. 
— Indianapolis  News. 


WHERE   THE  SERB  MAY  YET  ESCAPE  FROM  TEUTON  AND  BULGAR  PURSUIT. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Montenegruis  have  never  had  to  stop  fighting  suice  the  war  began  is  because  of  the  perilous  nature  of  their  moun- 
tain passes  to  those  unused  to  the  intense  cold  and  unfamiliar  with  the  topography.  In  these  fastnesses  there  is  hope  for  IMontenegro's  ally,  the 
Serb.     Here  one  may  see  the  typical  costume  of  these  mountain  warriors  among  whom  part  of  the  Servian  Army  has  found  a  refuge. 
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ALL  SERVIA  IN  ENEMY  HANDS 


THE  INACTION  of  her  powerful  allies  is  blamed  for 
the  plight  of  Servia,  which,  with  her  King  and  Premier 
in  Italy,  no  longer  exists,  except  in  name.  "The  footsteps 
of  the  Allies  have  been  dogged  by  the  mocking  specter  of  'too 
late,'"  said  Lloyd-George  in  Parliament,  and  the  English  editors 
echo  the  confession.  To  sum- 
marize the  campaign,  as  told 
in  dispatches,  official  reports, 
and  the  foreign  press,  it  really 
dates  from  the  fall  of  the  Rus- 
sian fortress  of  Brest-Litovsk 
on  August  25,  which  freed  a  great 
German  army  for  service  in  the 
Balkans.  By  the  end  of  Septem- 
l)er,  all  preparations  were  com- 
pleted and  a  large  Austro-Ger- 
man  army  was  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  which  were  successfully 
crossed  on  October  6.  Three 
days  later  Belgrade  was  taken 
for  the  second  time  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  During  this  period 
Bulgaria  was  preparing  to  assist 
her  Germanic  allies,  mobilizing 
her  forces  on  September  23,  and 
actually  entering  the  fight  on 
October  14.  Thirteen  days  later 
a  junction  was  effected  between 
the  German  and  the  Bulgar 
armies,  and  the  way  to  Constan- 
tinople lay  open,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  war,  territorial  unity 
between  the  Central    allies  was 

achieved.  The  map  illustrating  this  article  shows  the  great 
sweeps  during  the  month  of  November  by  wliich  the  \actorious 
Teutons  and  their  aUies  di'ove  the  Servians  into  the  Albanian 
Mountains.  On  December  1,  the  last  remaining  Servian  city — 
Monastir — surrendered  to  the  Bulgars,  and  by  De(;eniber  12  the 
whole  of  Macedonia  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

When  it  was  already  too  late  the  Entente  Allies  awoke  and 
sent  a  handful  of  Anglo-French  troops  who,  landing  at  Saloniki 
on  October  0,  endeavored  fruitlessly  to  stem  the  torrent.     This 


force,  now  considerably  augmented,  has  retreated  again  into 
Greek  territory,  where  it  remains,  awaiting  developments.  The 
official  German  view  of  the  situation,  as  exprest  in  the  official 
announcement  from  General  Headquarters,  mns: 

"With  the  flight  of  tlio  scanty  remnants  of  the  Servian  Army 

into  the  Albanian  Mountains,  our 
great  operations  against  the  same 
are  brought  to  a  close." 

Major  Moraht,  the  discriminat- 
ing military  critic  of  the  Berliticr 
Tagcblatl,  refuses  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  Servian  chapter  is 
closed  until  the  Anglo-French 
expedition  has  been  driven  into 
the  ^^<]gean.     He  writes: 

"Can  one  really  credit  the 
Anglo  -  French  Expeditionary 
Army  with  a  long  life,  even  if 
Italy  decides  to  enter  that  theater 
of  war?  In  my  opinion  the  period 
of  its  existence  is  being  decided 
by  the  Bulgarians  rather  than 
by  the  EngUsh  General  Staff.  In 
order  to  render  his  decision  easier, 
let  us  remind  the  enemy  that  his 
allied  opponents  are  very  far  from 
being  contented  with  half-mea- 
sures. Work  half-done  is  only 
half-victory.  It  is  not  for  this 
tliat  we  have  shed  our  precious 
blood.  Just  as  surely  as  we  have 
smashed  the  Servians,  so  surely 
will  the  attack  on  the  Anglo- 
French  auxiliaries  foUow." 


E.\TING    THE    SERVI.\N    PUDDINli. 


Waiter  Fr.\nz  Jcsef. — "Mind 
always  disagreed  with  m(\" 


it   doesn't   make   you   ill.     It 
— II  Niunvro  ('I'urin). 


This  view  is  supported  by  the 
Berlin  Lokal  Anzciger, ^'hich  says: 


"Have  we  done  with  the  South- 
east? Most  certainly  not.  Macedonia  nmst  still  be  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  who  dot>s  not  consist  of  Serbs  alone.  We  will  not 
discuss  furtlier  the  hopelessness  of  any  undertakings  by  tht> 
Allies'  expeditionary  forces;  .  .  .  they  are  assuredly  doomed  to 
collapse  now  tiuvl  the  Servian  Army  is  wiped  out." 

England,  as  usual  incurably  optimistic,  is  dismayed  neither 
by  the  Servian  (Icbdclc  nor  by  Major  Moraht's  threats,  and  in- 
deed the  Manchester  Guardian  makes  light  of  them  and  says: 

"It  is  evident  that  Germany  has  a  very  awkward  (cam  to 
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handle,  and  it  will  tax  all  her  ingenuity  to  keep  them  going. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  she  will  have  to  consent  to  some 
reduction  both  of  the  Austrian  and  of  the  Bulgarian  strength 
in  ]Mac'edonia,  the  Austrian  for  the  sake  of  Trieste,  the  Bulga- 
rian for  the  defense  of  her  own  frontiers  against  Russia.  The 
determination  of  her  military  policy  in  the  Balkans  will  not  be 
an  easy  matter  under  these  conditions." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  thinks  the  Central  Powers  will  rest 
upon  their  laurels,  for — 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  Balkan  adventure  of  Germany 
has  been  political.  It  was  undertaken  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
loosen  the  cement  which  bound  the  Allies  together  and  to 
arouse  differences  between  them.  It  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  the  Entente  Powers  will  speak  with  one  mind  in 
any  representations  which  they  may  be  making  at  Athens.' 

The  more  pessimistic  London  Daily  Mail,  however,  seems  to 
be  seriously  alarmed.  It  says  the  opening  of  a  route  to  Con- 
stantinople has  defeated  the  whole  of  the  Allies'  blockade: 

"The  German  road  to  the  Near  East  has  been  cleared,  and 
the  Socialist  Herr  Stidekum  is  already  claiming  that  'the  dan- 
ger of  economic  annihilation  for  Germany  has  been  removed.' 
That  is  to  say,  he  believes  Germany  will,  as  time  goes  on,  be 
able  to  supply  many  of  her  present  bitter  needs  from  the  terri- 
tory to  which  she  has  just  gained  access." 

It  goes  on  to  prophesy  an  unpleasant  future  for  the  Allied 
troops  at  Saloniki,  who,  it  thinks,  are  certain  to  be  hard  prest: 

"The  enemy  has  the  signal  advantage  of  possessing  no  fewer 
than  four  distinct  railways  running  near  to  the  front  on  which 
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FRENCH    TROOPS    DISEMBARKING   AT   SALONIKI. 


The  French  and  British  are  pouring  troops  into  Saloniki,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  latter  have  transferred  to  this  port  the  veterans 
of  the  unsuccessful  and  abandoned  attempt  to  force  the  Darda- 
nelles.    Interesting  developments  may  be  looked  for  in  Greece. 


the  Allies  are  engaged  near  Saloniki.  The  Allies  have  only  a 
single  line.  The  enemy  has  complete  control  of  his  four  railways. 
The  Allies  have  to  move  everything  over  a  section  of  line  in 
Greek  control." 

The  comforting  thought  that  good  must  come  from  ill  is  held 


out  to  the  Serbs  by  the  London  Standard,  which  merely  glances 
at  unpleasant  facts  and  then  proceeds  to  cheer  the  defeated 
and  starving  Servians  with  golden  visions  of  a  rosy  future: 

"But  we  can  not  believe  that  anything  short  of  actual  ex- 
termination will  destroy  the  high  spirit  of  the  Servian  people. 
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THE    TEUTONIC    SWEEP   THROUGH    SERVIA. 

The  Austro-German  armies  crossed  the  Danube  and  the  Save  on 
October  6.  They  were  joined  by  the  Bulgarians  on  October  14,  and, 
l3y  December  1,  Monastir,  the  last  Servian  city,  surrendered.  This 
map  is  based  upon  several  drafted  by  the  London  Times. 

Deeds  such  as  have  been  wrought  on  Servian  soil  during  the 
last  fifteen  months  are  not  in  vain.  It  will  be  the  sacred  duty 
of  the  Allies  to  see  that  Servia,  like  Belgium,  receives  all  and 
more  than  all  that  she  has  lost;  and  in  that  sense  the  treachery 
of  Bulgaria  makes  simple  the  task  of  reward  and  enrichment. 
When  the  time  comes  for  a  Karageorgevics  prince  to  rule  over  a 
new  Servia  not  unworthy  to  compare  with  the  old  Empire  of 
Dushan,  the  Servian  people,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  splendor 
of  their  war-deeds,  will  be  equal  to  their  high  destiny." 

The  Standard  would  probably  have  not  been  quite  so  optimistic 
had  it  been  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  Constantinople 
Hilal,  which  considers  that  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Allies 
in  Servia  ushers  in  the  final  stage  of  the  war  which,  the  Stamboul 
organ  thinks,  will  bring  disaster  to  England.  The  Hilal  continues: 

"While  the  Quadruple  Entente  watches  the  complete  loss  of 
all  its  trump-cards,  the  new  Quadruple  Alliance  has  just  ac- 
complished its  object — the  junction  of  its  allied  armies.  This 
junction  not  only  makes  the  AUiance  invincible  in  the  Balkans, 
but  it  puts  it  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  world-power  of  proud 
Albion.  England  is  perfectly  weU  aware  of  the  lot  that  is  to  be 
hers  in  the  very  near  future.  As  may  be  seen  in  another  column. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  declared  in  full  Parliament  that  he  has 
already  load  recourse  to  the  'last  resort,'  and  that  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  fiasco.  Since  Grey  himself  admits  that  he 
has  fired  his  last  cartridge  to  save  the  situation  in  the  Balkans, 
and  since  the  war  must  end  where  it  began,  there  can  be  no 
further  doubt  that  we  have  already  entered  the  last  phase  of  the 
general  war." 

Some  graphic  aceoimts  of  experiences  of  American  observers 
on  both  sides  in  tliis  Balkan  conflict  will  be  found  in  our  column 
of  Personal  Glimpses. 
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FIGHTING   IN   THE   GARDEN   OF   EDEN 

THE  ONE  CHEERFUL  SPOT  in  British  eyes  has  been 
Mesopotamia,  where  for  more  than  a  year  past  Briton 
and  Turk  have  been  battUng  upon  the  legendary  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Did  things  go  never  so  badly  in  the 
Dardanelles,  if  the  deadlock  in  Flanders  was  unbreakable,  the 
British  optimist  could  always  derive  comfort  by  pointing  to 
General  Nixon's  brave  little  army  and  its  victorious  advance 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  toward  Bagdad,  that  romantic  city 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  Just  as  the  prize  seems  to  have  been 
within  the  grasp  of  the  British,  then,  as  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeigcr 
says,  "sometliing  happened  which  has  very  rapidly  turned  the 
British  dream  of  victory  at  Bagdad  into  a  mere  hallucination," 


masters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  800  years.  Our  war-shijjs  had 
sailed  the  Gulf  in  undisputed  lordship  for  fifty  years  when  the 
Turk  first  marched  down  from  Bagdad  and  sighted  its  blue 
waters.  We  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect  our  growing 
trade  with  India  from  attack  from  the  sea.  We  stayed  there 
because  when  our  Indian  Empire  grew  we  quickly  realized  that 
other  Powers  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  would  first 
disturb  and  might  eventually  menace  India.  We  sought  no 
selfish  privileges,  and  we  held  no  territory,  but  we  brooked  no 
rival.  We  supprest  slavery  and  piracy.  We  kept  the  peace 
and  we  kept  all  others  out.  We  did  these  things  for  the  sake 
of  India." 

This  view-point  has,  at  least,  official  support,  for,  according  to 
the  London  Standard,  Mr.  Asquith  told  the  House  of  Commons: 


'The  object 
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THE  MESOPOTAMIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

For  thirteen  months  the  British  crept  up  the  Tigris  with  never  a  check.  After  defeating 
the  Turks  at  Ctesiphon  and  compelling  them  to  retire  to  Dlala,  they  were  in  their  turn  routed 
by  tlie  Turks  a  few  days  later  at  the  same  place  and  forced  to  fall  back  on  Kut-el-Amara. 


and  a  battle  upon  the  classic  site  of  Ctesiphon,  at  first  hailed  as  a 
victory  by  the  British  press,  turns  out  to  be  a  defeat  in  which  the 
British  casualties  amounted  to  no  less  than  4,567  men,  or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  soldiers  who  originally  formed 
the  expedition. 

Neither  the  German  nor  the  English  papers  have  been  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  the  real  objective  of  this 
(!ampaign  was.     The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says: 

"The  British  operations  must  be  viewed  as  of  quite  secondary 
importance  for  the  course  of  the  war.  Their  object  was  to  join 
up  with  Russian  troops  advancing  through  Armenia,  and  thus  to 
isolate  eastern  Turkey  and  Persia.  But  since  the  Russian  ad- 
vance through  the  Caucasus  came  to  a  standstill  in  December, 
1914,  this  object  has  failed  of  fruition.  Hence  the  occupation  of 
Bagdad  would  have  only  the  significance  of  a  demonstration 
which  might  easily  have  just  the  contrary  effect  to  what  th(i 
English  expect,  for,  since  the  city  is  sacred  to  all  Moslems,  they 
would  unite  their  forces  for  its  recapture." 

Writing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  Mr.  Lovat  Frazer  tells  us 
quite  a  different  story.     He  says: 

"I  find  that  many  people  are  very  puzzled  about  the  ('amj)aign 
in  Mes(){)otamia.  They  want  to  know  why  we  British  are 
marching  on  Bagdad. 

"There  are  many  contributory  reasons,  hut  the  true  and  all- 
embracing  reason  is  that  we  are  fighting  Turkey,  and  through  her 
Germany,  for  the  mastery  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     We  have  been 


of  sending  a  force,  which  originally  consisted  of 
only  one  division  (16,000  men) — the  6th — in 
the  autumn  of  last  year  to  Mesopotamia  was 
to  secure  the  neutraUty  of  the  Arabs,  to  safe- 
guard our  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
protect  the  oil-fields,  and  generally  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  our  flag  in  the  East 

"In  November  last  General  Sir  Arthur 
Barrett,  with  the  16th  and  18th  Brigades  of 
the  6th  Division,  after  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  Turks,  occupied  Basra.  In  December 
a  further  advance  was  made  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Kurna.  .  .  .  Two  or  three 
months  later,  in  April,  a  second  division  was 
added  to  the  force.  The  command  was  as- 
sumed by  General  Sir  John  Nixon. 

' '  After  a  brilliant  series  of  land-  and  river- 
operations  the  Turks  were  driven  back,  both 
on  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  In 
July  the  final  positions  on  both  rivers  were 
captured,  with  heavy  casualties  to  the  enemy, 
and  General  Nixon's  force  is  now  within 
measurable  distance  of  Bagdad. 

"I  do  not  think  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  there  has  been  a  series  of  opera- 
tions more  carefully  contrived,  more  bril- 
liantly conducted,  and  with  a  better  prospect 
of  final  success." 


Mr.  Asquith's  satisfaction  received  a  severe 
shock  early  in  December,  for  on  the  6th  the 
authorities  were  compelled  to  announce  that 
the  battles  fought  at  Ctesiphon  from  Novem- 
ber 22-25  and  again  on  December  1  had 
proved  defeats  instead  of  victories,  and  that 
the  British  forces  had  retired  to  Kut-el- 
Amara.  In  commenting  on  this  announcement  the  London 
Tirnei^  is  very  angry  with  the  powers-that-be  and  calls  loudly  for 


explanations : 

"Tho  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon, 
there  is  a  good  deal  about  the  recent  phases  of  the  Bagdad  ad- 
vance which  will  require  explanation  from  more  authoritative 
quarters.  It  is  important,  for  instance,  for  a  true  understanding 
of  the  position,  to  know  why  an  attempt  was  apparently  made  to 
capture  with  a  single  division  a  city  at  the  end  of  inland  water- 
communications  600  miles  in  length 

"The  original  objects  of  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  were 
sufficiently  achieved  when  av(>  secured  the  northern  approaches 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  January  last,  and  we  think  the  public 
should  have  some  indication  of  our  further  objectives  in  this 
region.  A  valuable  and  cheering  campaign  has  now  been  badly 
marred." 

Even  the  Liberal  papers  are  alarmed,  and  the  London  Daily 
News  writes: 

"The  questions  which  remain  to  be  so1v(m1  as  the  result  of  this 
retreat  are  serious.  There  are  very  strong  reasons  for  pushing 
the  Mesopotamia!!  cai!!paigii  to  a  (•o!!clusi()n  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Apart  froi!!  the  valu(<  of  the  couiitiy  itself,  the  captuiv 
of  Bagdad  would  be  an  it!!mense  blow  to  Turkish  and  German 
iiifiu(>n('(>  ill  the  East,  and  tiiat  is  of  high  importance  just  now. 
(vspccially  in  vi(nv  of  the  state  of  alTairs  in  Persia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  can  be  achieved  without  a  con- 
siderably greater  force  than  has  as  yet  been  sent  out.     Tht> 
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Turks  are  evidently  determined  to  spare  no  efforts  to  defend 
Bagdad.  It  was  presumably  the  relaxation  of  the  tension  on  the 
Bulgarian  border  which  enabled  them  to  send  reenforcements; 
so  long  as  that  continues,  there  is  no  apparent  i-eason  why  they 
should  not  send  more,  if  necessary." 

The  London  Dailij  Mail,  which  would  like  to  see  the  Darda- 
nelles abandoned,  also  calls  for  the  withdrawal  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, urging  that  a  decisive  victory  in  Flanders  would  do  more 
for  British  prestige  than  the  capture  of  any  number  of  Bagdads. 
It  argues: 

"Public  opinion  now  recognizes  the  all-importance  of  con- 
centration, and  we  have  high  Indian  authority  for  the  statement 
that  a  decisive  success  in  France  and  Flanders  would  contribute 
most  to  British  prestige  in  the  East.  If  our  armies  are  scattered 
in  half  a  dozen  different  expeditions  it  will  clearly  be  difficult 
to  achieve  such  a  victory  at  the  vital  point. 

"Our  aim  in  this  war  is  to  beat  (lermany  and  to  force  her  to 
sue  for  peace.  Under  present  conditions  we  appear  to  be  dis- 
sipating against  the  Turks  a  great  deal  of  the  energy  that  should 
be  used  against  the  Germans." 

While  admitting  the  momentary  check,  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian looks  forward  confidently  to  the  capture  of  Harun-al- 
Raschid's  capital: 

"The  capture  of  Bagdad  would  have  been  a  great  event  and 
have  made  a  deep  impression  throughout  the  East;  failure  to 
reach  the  goal  and  retirement  for  a  hundred  miles  down  the 
river  are  proportionately  serious.  .  .  .  We  shall,  of  course,  go 
back  to  Bagdad.  But  our  estimates  will  have  to  be  revised, 
and  when  we  return,  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  with  an  army  largely 
reenforced,  which  will  carry  to  a  successful  end  what  has  been, 
until  this  unhappy  reverse,  a  brilliant  campaign." 


THE   NEW   PAN-AMERICANISM 

MILD  BENEDICTIONS  are  uttered  by  the  South- 
American  press  upon  President  Wilson's  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  enunciated  in  his 
message  to  Congress.  South  America  is  perfectly  willing  to 
adopt  the  slogan,  "All  America  for  Americans  and  all  Ameri- 
cans for  America,"  but  she  wants  it  distinctly  understood  that 
it  must  be  upon  the  basis  of  a  perfect  equality  between  sister 
States.  Leading  papers,  both  in  Chile  and  the  Argentine,  point- 
edly warn  the  United  States  that  she  must  relinquish  the  atti- 
tude of  the  patronizing — but  benevolent — maiden  aunt  which, 
they  consider,  she  has  been  too  fond  of  adopting  in  the  past. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  Valparaiso  Mer curio,  which  gives 
President  Wilson  the  credit  of  being  the  first  of  our  chief  magis- 
trates to  recognize  that  the  free  and  independent  Republics  of  the 
South  are  actually  out  of  the  nursery.     The  Mercurio  proceeds: 

"When  Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  in  Santiago  in  1913  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  ceased  to  be  unilateral  and  was  a 
converted  doctrine  sustained  by  the  United  States  and  all  the 
American  nations,  it  was  considered  an  ideality.  Later,  in  1915, 
the  Chilean  President  adopted  the  same  doctrine  in  a  message 
to  .Congress,  and  President  Wilson  in  his  recent  message  con- 
firms such  a  doctrine  to  be  sustained  by  all  the  American  nations. 

"As  far  as  can  be  remembered,  never  before  had  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  exprest  such  ideals  regarding  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  other  American  nations,  and  thus 
the  South-American*  Republics,  which  considered  that  they  had 
reached  an  advanced  state  of  development  and  experience,  and 
believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  respect  of  all  nations, 
did  not  sympathize  with  certain  attitudes  of  the  eldest  sister, 
which  were  considered  to  diminish  their  prestige. 

"It  is  just  recognized  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  new  turn  for  the  better  during  the  last  few  years 
toward  the  American  nations  and  has  tried  to  attract  them, 
inspiring  them  with  confidence,  with  repeated  declarations  of 
deference  and  recognition  of  equality  of  rights,  thus  helping 
toward  a  union  based  on  the  community  of  interests,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  recent  message  is  a  plain  confirmation  of  this 
new  ideal  which  meets  with  America's  sympathy." 


the  Latin  Republics,  for  when  we  turn  to  the  press  of  the  Ar- 
gentine we  find  a  striking  similarity  of  views  and  expression. 
For  example,  the  Buenos  Aires  Prenna,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant Si)anish  paper  south  of  the  equator,  says: 

"In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  the  high  political  tribune 
at  Washington  has  become  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Occi- 
dental hemisphere.     Let  us  listen  to  the  language  of  amity  and 


AMERICAN   PREPAREDNESS. 

Wilson's  Army. 

— Bystander  (London). 

solidarity,  founded  on  mutual  respect  and  the  rights  of  all. 
Here  we  have  already  given  some  American  personalities  to 
understand  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  renounce  the  tute- 
lary character  it  assumed  at  first  and  must  evolve  toward  Pan- 
Americanism." 

Another  influential  Buenos  Aires  organ,  La  Nacion,  besides 
blessing  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas  of  Pan-Americanism,  thinks  his 
views  on  the  hyphen  worthy  of  adoption: 

"It  is  very  seldom  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
delivered  such  an  interesting  message.  Mr.  Wilson  exprest  the 
true  idea  of  Pan-Americanism,  which  precludes  imperialism  and 
implies  a  spirit  of  legality,  of  amity,  and  mutual  service.  This 
message  bears  witness  to  the  sound  tendenc^y  of  the  American 
pohcy.  It  is  a  document  which  does  credit  to  the  supreme 
American  Magistrate  and  to  the  nation  to  which  it  is  directed. 
Those  passages  in  the  message  concerning  the  German-Americans 
who  disregard  their  country  of  adoption  deserve  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  other  countries  where  similar  occurrences  are  possible." 

La  Razon,  one  of  the  anti-German  journals  of  the  Argentine 
capital,  points  to  the  possibilities  of  aggression  from  Europe 
and  warmly  indorses  the  President's  attitude  on  preparedness: 

"There  are  elsewhere  dangers  which  suggest  the  need  for  neu- 
trality and  solidarity.  Neutrality,  however,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  defense  has  no  value.  President  Wilson's  message 
sounds  the  alarm  in  order  to  uphold  the  rights  of  civilization." 

All  suspicion  of  the  gre;at  Northern  neighbor  has  been  laid 
to  rest  by  this  message,  says  the  Buenos  Aires  Manana,  which 
continues : 


The  Mercurio  seems  to  be  voicing  a  wido-sprcad  opinion  in  "President   Wilson's   message   embodies   a   lofty  conception 


hi 
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of  Aniorican  politics  and  boars  witness  to  the  greatest  elevation 
of  mind,  because  it  is  inspired  by  honesty.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  reject  all  apprehension,  entertained  by  a  few,  re- 
garding the  so-called  North-American  peril." 


JAPAN'S  NAVAL  PLANS  AND  OURS 

No  EXCITEMENT  has  been  caused  in  Japan  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels's  announcement  of  his  stupendous  naval 
program.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  her  press,  at  any 
rate,  Japan  does  not  regard  our  unprecedented  plan  for  naval 
expansion  as  a  "big  stick"  directed  against  her.  The  Tokyo 
Chugai-Shogio,  one  of  the  leading  commercial  newspapers  of 
Japan,  considers  our  sudden  awakening  to  our  "unprepared- 
ness"  to  be  an  outcome  of  the 
European  War,  and  due  especial- 
ly to  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
German  arms.  The  Jiji-Shimpo, 
another  influential  financial  jour- 
nal in  Tokyo,  agrees  Avith  the 
Chugai-Shogio,  and  says  that 
the  European  catastrophe  has 
had  the  effect  of  impressing 
American  statesmen  with  the 
danger  which  an  unprepared 
nation  must  face.  The  Jiji 
continues : 


Somo  cliiy  the  Sun  will 


"Whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  war,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  relations  of  the  nations  will 
undergo  a  tremendous  change. 
The  new  alinement  of  the  Pow- 
ers, the  foreign  expansion  of  the 
victorious  nations,  the  efforts 
of  the  defeated  to  gather  their 
shattered  prestige  and  interests 
— these  and  many  other  circum- 
stances to  be  brought  in  the 
train  of  the  war  must  inevitably 
affect  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  those  States  that  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  remain  out 
of  the  great  conflict.  And  in 
this  fresh  development  of  world- 
conditions  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  all  governments  to  see  to  it 
that  their  respective  safety  is  well 
guaranteed.    It  is  no  wonder  that 

the  United  States  should  embark  upon  an  enterprise  which, 
tho  without  precedent,  is  sufficiently  justified  in  the  light  of 
the  present  war." 

Then  the  Jiji  significantly  remarks  that  the  "lesson  which 
America  has  learned  from  the  war  is  also  a  lesson  which  we 
should  ourselves  learn."  This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  the  Tokyo 
Nichi-nichi  and  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  which  declare  that  Japan 
must  expand  her  Navy  in  due  proportion  to  her  financial  strength, 
tho  she  should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  emulate  the  example  set  by 
such  a  rich  country  as  the  United  States. 

An  exhaustive  article  comparing  the  naval  programs  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  is  also  found  in  the  Jiji-Shimpo.  At  the 
outset  we  are  told  that  the  so-caUed  new  naval  program  of 
America  is  not  new  at  all,  for  the  principle  involved  was  adopted 
on  Ocitober  19,  1903.  But  the  principle  has  not  been  put  into 
practise,  thanks  to  the  persistent  opposition  of  Congress  and  the 
public.  Coming  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Japanese  and 
American  navies,  the  writer  declares  that  as  early  as  1907  the 
American  Navy  was  twice  as  powerful  as  the  Japanese.  By 
1910,  we  are  further  told,  America  had  a  fleet  of  war-ships  three 
times  as  strong  as  the  Mikado's  fleet,  for  in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding tho  United  States  launched  six  dreadnoughts,  while 
Japan  launched  only  three.     The  writer  continues: 


CJEKMAN'Y    WAKNS    US. 


"It  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Meyer  that  Congress  was  persuaded  to  appropriate 
larger  sums  for  naval  construction.  In  urging  the  necessity  of 
naval  expansion  the  American  statesmen  had  an  eye  upon  the 
German  Navy.  It  was  their  desire  to  make  the  American  Navy 
as  powerful  as  that  of  the  Kaiser.  In  their  minds  Japan  did 
not  figure  as  a  rival,  for  the  Mikado  had  a  Navy  which  was  too 
small  to  be  considered  as  a  competitor.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  American  statesmen,  the  American  Nav.y  was,  in 

1903,  60  per  cent,  weaker  than  the  German  Navy 

"The  Great  War  has  at  last  sufficiently  awakened  the  Ameri- 
cans to  the  reali"zation  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  such  a  naval 
Power  as  Germany,  if  they  were  to  proceed  so  slowly  in  tho 
matter  of  naval  construction.  The  result  is  the  adoption  of  a 
stupendous  program  formulated  by  Secretary  Daniels.  Should 
this  program  be  adopted  by  Congress,  the  United  States  will  in 
five  years  have  a  Navy  three  times  as  powerful  as  our  own.     In 

other  words,  the  United  States 
will  by  1921  possess  24  dread- 
noughts, 12  battle-cruisers,  and 
24  light  cruisers,  while  Japan 
will  have  only  8  dreadnoughts, 
4  battle-cruisers,  and  11  light 
cruisers.  The  naval  standard 
universally  recognized  to  be  the 
most  efficient  in  actual  battle  is 
a  unit  either  of  8  dreadnoughts 
and  8  battle-cruisers,  or  of  8 
dreadnoughts  and  4  battle-cruis- 
ers. Evidently  America  intends 
to  adopt  the  standard  of  8  dread- 
noughts and  4  battle-cruisers. 
If  so,  she  will  by  1921  have 
three  units  of  8  dreadnoughts 
and  4  battle-cruisers  each,  while 
Japan  will  have  only  one  unit  of 
the  same  number  of  vessels." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to 
read  a  lesson  to  Japan,  and  urges 
her  to  follow  our  example: 

"It  is  regrettable  that  while 
other  Powers  have  each  been 
pursuing  a  definite  naval  policy, 
our  Navy  should  be  permitted  to 
drift  with  no  preconceived  plan. 
The  United  States  adopted  as 
early  as  1903  the  principle  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  present 
program.  Germany  adopted  a 
naval  -  restitution  program  in 
1907,  Russia  in  1911,  France  in 
1912,  Italy  in  1910,  and  Aus- 
tria in^  1912.  When  at  last  we 
awakened  to  our  own  sluggishness  and  decided  upon  a  program 
last  year,  it  was  only  on  a  very  small  scale.  According  to  this 
new  program  of  ours  we  are  to  build  in  the  five  years  from  191(3 
to  1920  four  dreadnoughts,  two  battle-cruisers,  and  six  light 
cruisers.  Including  the  war-ships  we  have  at  present  as  well  as 
those  now  under  construction,  we  shall  by  1921  have  only  eight 
dreadnoughts,  four  battle-cruisers,  and  eleven  light  cruisers  of 
about  the  same  ages  as  those  of  the  American  Navy.  This  is 
only  one-third  the  strength  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
total  estimated  expenditure  for  our  program  is  $85,000,000,  as 
against  the  $504,000,000  of  the  American  program." 


rise  over  I  he  Stars. 
— © Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


HOW  JAPAN  AIDS  THE  ALLIES— The  Tokyo  con-espondent 
of  the  Pelit  Parisien  recently  asked  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Ishii,  what  Japan  was  doing  to  help  her 
allies.     The  Baron  replied: 

"Japan  has  furnished  and  will  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  l^ussia.  Two  Japanese  arsenals  are  working 
incessantly,  producing  immense  qiumtities.  Russia  has  no 
need  of  men,  since  only  a  third  of  the  men  mobilized  are  under 
arms.  By  the  end  of  December  Japan  will  have  done  much  to 
arm  the  other  two-thirds. 

"Hitherto  we  have  not  considered  the  eventuality  of  sending 
an  army  to  Europe,  but,  if  it  appeared  desirable,  Japan  could 
immcHliately  dispatch  a  verj'^  strong  force,  as  she  would  not 
run  tho  risk  of  a  defeat." 


C'opyi'iglited  by  X'nderwuud  &.  Underwood    Nuw  York 

PREPARING   A   "  FORMIDABLE   WEAPON  OF   DEFENSE.' 

A  MARCONI  WIRELESS  SCHOOL,  WHERE   PROFESSIONAL  WIRELESS  OPERATORS  ARE  TRAINED. 


WIRELESS  AMATEURS  TO  THE  RESCUE 
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/4N  ASSOCIATION  of  amateur  wireless  telegraphers,  to 
A-\  be  called  "The  Radio  League  of  America,"  has  just 
-*-  -^  been  formed,  one  of  whose  aims,  as  announced, .  is  to 
aid  the  United  States  Government  in  defense  if  the  country 
should  ever  be  attacked.  In  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
tliis  league,  given  in  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (New  York, 
December),  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  great  body  of  amateur 
wireless  operators  there  exists  to-daj/  "a  formidable  weapon 
of  defense  which  up  to  now  has  not  been  exploited  by  Uncl^ 
Sam."  Scarcely  a  hamlet,  we  are  told,  has  not  several  amateur 
wireless  stations,  and  the  number  is  increasing  by  hundreds 
daily.  If  France  or  Belgium  had  possest  such  an  effective 
amateur  wireless  scout  service,  the  writer  asserts,  history  might 
have  read  differently.     He  goes  on: 

"As  the  European  War  has  so  thoroughly  demonstrated, 
quick  transmission  of  intelligence  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Telegraph-  and  telephone-Unes  are  put  out  of  order  with  ridicu- 
lously small  effort  by  the  enemy,  and  whole  sections  of  country 
are  thereby  isolated.  Such  sections  are  then  helpless,  and  no 
important  messages  can  be  safely  transmitted  in  either  direction. 
AU  this  helps  the  enemy  enormously,  and  the  thus  isolated 
section  is  then  entirely  at  his  mercy.  ...  In  these  day's  of  fast 
military  movements,  quick  reporting  of  war-inteUigence  is  of 
incalculable  importance,  and  if  this  is  true  of  Europe  it  is  even 
truer  in  the  United  States,  the  country  of  such  vast  and  un- 
defended coast-lines. 

"One  needs  not  be  a  dreamer  in  order  to  appreciate  how 
easily  a  hostile  fleet  could  approach  our  long,  badly  patroled 
coasts  and  try  a  landing  of  an  a.rmed  force.  There  might  not 
be  a  telegraph-  or  telephone-Une  around  for  miles,  or,  if  it  did 
exist,  it  is  certain  that  spies  operating  on  land  would  have  found 
little  trouble  in  putting  it  out  of  commission  beforehand. 

"But  there  will  be  a  lone  radio  amateur  on  the  alert  who  has 
seen  the  approaching  fleet,  and  within  thirty  seconds  Washington 
will  have  the  priceless  intelligence.  Vice  versa,  there  might  be  a 
handful  of  poorly  equipped  United  States  militia  holding  the 
enemy  at  bay  temporarily.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  small 
body  of  men  might  have  neither  sending  nor  receiving  radio- 


apparatus.  Somewhere  back  of  the  hills  the  United  Slates 
regulars  are  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  sorely  prest  militiamen. 
They  Avant  the  latter  to  hold  out  for  a  few  short  hours  and 
want  to  tell  them  of  their  coming.  The  radio-message  con- 
taining this  intelligence  is  flashed  over  the  hills,  but  is  not 
received  by  the  exhausted  men.  However,  just  as  all  hope  is 
given  up,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  with  streaming  hair  runs 
up  to  the  major  of  the  small  band  and  breathlessly  conveys  the 
cheering  news  to  him.  He  caughl  the  message  over  his  pitiful 
30-foot  aerial  on  top  of  his  barn.,  but  it  saved  the  day.  He  did 
not  even  have  a  sending  station..  His  outfit  comprised  only  a 
cheap  home-made  receiving  set!  But  it  did  the  work,  just 
the  same. 

"Such  occasions  are  almost  certain  to  arise  in  the  future,  and 
it  is  thus  of  the  utmost  linportance  that  every  patriotic  radio 
amateur  should  offer  liis  station  to  his  country. 

"If  Uncle  Sam  grants  the  amateur  tlie  free  use  of  the  ether 
it  is  certainly  up  to  the  amateur  to  give  something  in  return  for 
the  privilege.  It  was  with  this  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind 
that  Mr.  Gernsbaek,  in  July,  1915,  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
organizing  the  Radio  League  of  America. 

"By  referring  to  the  1915  Government  book,  "Radio  Stations 
of  the  United  States,"  it  will  be  seen  that  only  3,723  amateurs 
have  been,  licensed  since  1913.  The  reason  for  this  surprizingly 
small  registration  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not 
require  receiving*  stations  to  be  licensed,  nor  small  sending 
stations  located  in  the  interior  of  large  States,  where  the  effect 
of  a  weak  spark-coil  would  not  extend  over  the  State  borders. 
Such  stations  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  have  been  esti- 
mated to  run  above  300,000.  Now,  then,  there  appears  no  reason 
for  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  Government  would  pass  a  new 
law  requiring  the  registration  and  licensing  of  such  stations  in 
order  to  have  such  stations  available  in  case  of  national  stress. 

"No  one  can  foretell  what  surprizes  such  a  new  law  will  bring 
the  amateurs,  and  for  that  reason  it  can  not  be  denied  tliat  it  is 
far  better  and  more  patriotic  to  give  this  necessary  information 
voluntarily  to  the  Government,  Instead  of  waiting  till  a  new 
law  is  passed  which  might  perhaps  be  detrimental  from  the 
view-point  of  the  amateur." 

The  "Radio  League's"  charter,  which  is  given  in  full,  states 
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that  one  of  its  primary  objects  is  to  keep  a\'ailal)le  for  Govern- 
ment use  a  complete  list  of  such  amateur  radio-stations  as  will 
agree  to  give  assistance  in  time  of  national  danger.  There  are 
no  dues.  Every  member  pledges  himself  to  aid  the  Government 
"in  periods  of  war,  riot,  or  disaster,"  to  assist  in  detecting  and 
apprehending  \'iolators  of  the  laws  governing  wireless  com- 
munication; never  to  send  a  misleading  call,  but  to  transmit 
all  distress-calls  to  the  nearest  official.  It  is  the  belief  of  The 
Electrical  Experimental;  which  is  to  be  the  League's  official  organ, 


Copyriglited  by  Underwood  A:  UildiTwood.  New  York. 

ONE   OF  OUR  FUTURE      PAUL  REVERES." 

When  wires  are  snipped,  or  where  no  telegraph-wires  are  laid,  it 
may  be  this  lad  or  one  of  his  fellow  amateur  wireless  operators  who 
spreads  word  of  the  enemy's  approach. 


that  its  membership-certificate  will  shortly  bo  regarded  as 
requisite  for  all  amateurs  who  wish  to  keep  in  good  standing, 
its  absence  being  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  refusal  to  lend  aid 
to  the  Government  in  time  of  need. 


FLOORING  THE  SEA  WITH  CONCRETE— With  her  neigh- 
bors all  flying  at  one  another's  throats,  little  Holland  quietly 
keeps  on  with  a  century-old  fight  of  her  own — her  strtiggle  with 
Neptune.  Every  attempt  of  the  ocean-monarch  to  occupy  moi'e 
of  Dutch  soil  is  met  with  some  ingenious  defensive  device.  The 
very  latest  is  a  concrete  pavement  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  sea 
itself.  Some  years  ago,  we  are  told  by  W.  J.  L.  Kiehl  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  27),  it  was  discovered 
on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Schouwen,  in  Zeeland,  that,  altho 
the  dikes  remained  intact,  the  waters  oozed  up  in  the  dike- 
protected  polders;  the  sea  was  undermining  the  land,  and  this 
undermining  process  began  far  out  from  the  coast  under  the 
waters.  The  water  ate  into  the  land  until  the  dikes,  having 
lost  their  foundation,  toppled  over.     Says  Mr.  Kiehl : 

"It  was  the  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Waterways  for 
Schouwen,  Mr.  Yonk  Heer  (Yonk  Heer  is  a  title  of  nobility)  de 
Muralt,  who  devised  a  means  of  defense  against  these  inroads. 
He  caused  the  sea-bottom  itself,  where  it  sloped  away  seaward 


from  the  foot  of  the  dike,  to  be  strengthened  by  laying  over  it  a 
flooring  of  concrete.  Such  a  flooring  is  in  reality  a  sort  of 
'mat'  composed  of  blocks  of  concrete,  each  one  meter  (39.37 
inches)  square.  Every  such  'mat'  weighs  200,000  Idlograms 
(220  tons). 

"It  is  constructed  on  an  incline  built  over  the  water.  When 
the  'mat'  is  ready  an  iron  pontoon  is  drawn  up  just  above  it, 
and  by  an  ingenious  system  of  hawsers  and  pulleys  the  'mat' 
of  concrete  is  hoisted  up  until  it  rests  against  the  bottom  of  the 
pontoon  where  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  the  hawsers.  A  tug- 
boat then  tows  off  the  whole  affair — pontoon  and  'mat' — to  the 
spot  where  it  has  to  be  sunk. 

"This  proved  so  effective  that  the  Netherlands  Government 
adopted  the  method  for  all  places  where  the  coast  is  menaced." 


LITTLE   WASTES   IN   A   BIG   WAR 

IN  A  COSMIC  ENCOUNTER  where  every  movement  is  a 
waste  of  the  world's  resources  by  milUons,  from  an  economic 
view-point,  it  may  seem  futile  to  insist  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  save  a  few  hundred  thousand  here  or  there  by  cutting  off 
useless  metal  on  projectiles  or  altering  specifications  for  muni- 
tions of  war  in  some  unimportant  respect.  When,  however, 
such  a  change  not  only  involves  economy  but  may  be  the  means  of 
obviating  fatal  delay,  the  matter  takes  on  another  aspect.  A 
writer  in  The  Enqineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York, 
November  27),  in  an  article  entitled  "Some  Prodigious  War- 
Wastes  in  Minor  Items,"  tells  us  that  in  the  vast  amounts  of 
supplies  consumed  in  the  European  War,  wastes  trivial  in 
themselves  become  formidable  in  the  aggregate.     He  writes: 

"High-explosive  shells,  which,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
are  being  fired  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  a  day  on  some  of  the 
100-mile  battle-fronts  in  Europe,  are  of  forged  steel,  made 
hollow  to  contain  the  bursting  charge  of  explosive,  and  the  nose 
of  the  shell  threaded,  into  which  is  later  screwed  the  nose  detonat- 
ing fuse.  Between  the  time  the  shell  is  completed  ready  for 
shipment  and  its  fusing  prior  to  the  action  in  which  it  is  required, 
this  opening  in  the  nose  of  the  fuse  is  closed  by  a  plug  screwed 
in  temporarily. 

"The  British  have  been  using  a  brass  plug  for  this  purpose. 
...  It  is  not  possible  to  say  just  how  high-grade  tlais  particular 
brass  is,  but  if  it  conforms  to  specifications  for  other  war-material 
it  can  be  assumed  to  be  of  the  very  highest  grade  and  therefore 
the  most  costly.  When  the  shells  are  fused  in  the  battle-area, 
these  plugs  are  taken  out  and  thrown  away  and  are  a  total  loss. 
If  1,000,000  of  them  were  thrown  away  in  one  engagement  in 
one  day,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  prodigious  waste  of 
war,  so  far  as  this  item  of  copper  and  zinc  is  concerned 

"There  is  no  valid  reason  for  making  these  temporary  plugs 
of  the  most  expensive  material  available,  and  evidently  this  has 
dawned  upon  those  at  the  head  of  the  munitions-manufacturing 
department  in  England,  because  wood  plugs  ai'e  now  being  used 
for  this  purpose  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  metals.  Recently 
a  manufacturer  of  war-material  was  approached  for  a  bid  on  a 
large  number  of  these  nose-plugs.  His  figiu-e,  scaled  down  to 
the  minimum,  was  more  than  a  million  dollai's.  This  price  being 
unsatisfactory  to  the  representative  of  the  foreign  purchaser, 
the  bidder  made  an  alternative  figure,  which  was  less  than  ^/400 
of  the  first,  if  he  were  allowed  to  make  the  plugs  out  of  wood. 
The  turning  of  these  plugs  from  wood  and  the  cutting  of  a  satis- 
factory thread  on  them  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
manufacturing  details,  but  they  are  now  being  turned  out  and 
used  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  with  perfectly  satisfactoiy  results. 

"We  have  it  from  an  authoritative  source  that  one  reason 
why  the  Russian  supply  of  ammunition  was  so  slow  in  coming 
forward  was  because,  prior  to  the  exigencies  of  the  recent  cam- 
l>aigns,  the  Russian  specifications  required  that  all  of  their 
projectiles  be  nickel-plated,  and  neither  the  time  nor  the  nickel 
was  available  for  fulfilling  these  requirements  on  the  \ast  number 
of  shells  that  were  being  expended  on  the  battle-front.  Nickel- 
])lating  the  projectile,  of  course,  reduces  the  wind-resistance  during 
its  flight,  and  therefore  increases  both  its  range  and  penetration, 
but  with  the  modern  grinding-machine  it  is  probable  that  nickel- 
plating  the  projectile  does  not  gain  any  advantage*  over  proper 
grinding  and  polishing,  which  are  now  done  so  ch«\Tply  and 
efficiently  by  United  States  manufacturers. 

"When  these  time-fuses,  which  are  very  delicate  pieces  of 
mechanism,  are  manufactured  and  shipped,  it  is  necessary  to 
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have  them  protected  from  moisture  and  dirt  and  dust.  This 
is  accomplished  by  covering  them  with  a  veil  of  tin-foil,  which 
is  wiped  over  the  conical  fuse.  These  veils  are  peeled  off  and 
thrown  away  when  the  fuse  is  put  in  the  shell. 

"There  was  in  the  market  recently  an  order  for  25,0(X),000 
fuses  for  the  Russian  (Jovernment.  The  bidders  were  unable 
to  find  sufficient  supplies  of  tin-foil,  or  the  sources  of  such  sup- 
ply, to  fill  this  order,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  haggling  they 
succeeded  in  getting  the  specifications  changed,  substituting  for 
tin-foil  a  lead-foil  tinned  on  both  sides,  and  by  this  means 
succeeded  in  providing  sources  for  war-material  for  the  cover- 
ings required.  This  order  of  25,000,000  was  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  order  in  hand,  to  be  placed  at  that  time. 

"This  gives  another  idea  of  the  prodigious  waste  of  the  less 
common  and  semirare  metals  in  this  war,  and  in  both  cases  these 
wastes  are  minor  items." 


I 


THE   PLUMBER'S   WEALTH   A   MYTH 

EFFORTS  to  rehabilitate  the  plumber  continue  with 
marked  success.  The  last  stronghold  of  popular  super- 
stition regarding  this  useful  but  mahgned  member  of 
society — the  idea  that  he  uniformly  enjoys  great  wealth  ac- 
cumulated by  overcharges — is  demolished  by  Domestic  Engineer- 
ing (Chicago)  in  a  page  of  judicious  comment  upon  a  rather 
sarcastic  editorial  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  entitled  "Elevat- 
ing the  Plumber."  A  benefactor  of  Harvard  has  established 
a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  annual  thesis  on  plumbing,  and 
this  fact  is  regarded  by  the  editor  of  The  Oregonian  as  a  legiti- 
mate target  for  journalistic  wit.  He  pretends  to  regard  the  col- 
legiate status  of  plumbing  as  something  portentous,  and  remarks: 

"Under  the  present  plan  our  plumbing-bills  arise  to  the  full 
dignity  of  professional  service;  but  when  the  transition  from 
artizan  to  Doctor  of  Plumbing  has  been  achieved,  we  shall  ask 
for  the  gentle  surcease  of  anesthesia  when  the  bill  is  brought  in 
for  settlement." 

After  stigmatizing  this  as  a  "misguided  paragraph,"  the 
editor  of  Domestic  Engineering  goes  on  to  enlighten  the  Portland 
editor  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  under  the  strain  of  a  grilling  cross-examinatioli  the 
journalist  who  conceived  the  foregoing  sentiments  might  meekly 
confess  that  he  was  only  joking — just  merely  having  a  little 
editorial  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  plumber.  But  we  would  be 
inclined  to  doubt  this  explanation  when  we  pause  to  consider 
the  veracity  of  the  old  proverb  that  'Many  a  truth  is  spoken 
in  jest,'  or,  as  we  should  say  in  this  particular  case,  'Many  an 
attempt  at  truth  is  spoken  in  jest.' 

"Therefore,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  we  hereby  take  issue 
with  the  learned  Oregon  editor.  We  have  trained  our  editorial 
howitzer  upon  him,  and  we  are  prepared  to  bombard  his  views 
with  editorial  shrapnel 

"We  would  suggest  that  he  stroll  into  the  reference-library 
of  his  newspaper  office  at  Portland  and  take  from  the  shelves  a 
copy  of  Dun's  or  BradstreeCs.  Upon  a  systematic  perusal 
of  either  of  these  volumes  he  will  discover,  much  to  his  surprize 
perhaps,  that  the  very  modest  ratings  of  a  major  percentage  of 
master-plumbers  do  certainly  not  justify  the  accusation  that 
the  plumber's  bill  is  too  high.  On  the  contrary,  a  little  journey 
among  facts  and  figures  may  lead  him  to  the  intelligent  con- 
clusion that  the  plumber's  bill  is,  after  all,  really  too  low.  And 
now  to  quote  another  paragraph  from  the  newspaper  editorial: 

'"Harvard  students  are  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  plumbing 
with  considerable  zest,  for  while  the  subject  has  not  been  ap- 
pended to  the  curriculum,  a  generous  contributor  to  the  Uni- 
versity has  set  aside  a  goodly  sum  to  be  awarded  in  annual 
prizes  to  each  person  bringing  forward  the  best  thesis  on  plumb- 
ing in  any  of  its  phases  and  ramifi(!ations.  Without  doubt  the 
unnamed  contributor  is  none  other  than  the  plum})ing  trust  in 
disguise,  and  the  true  purpose  is  to  get  a  chair  of  plumbing 
introduced  anon.  Then  the  plumber  will  present  bills  in  keeping 
with  professional  standards  without  exciting  undue  criticism 
and  comment.' 

"Evidently  the  Oregon  editor  never  took  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  real  facts  about  the  financial  status  of  the  plumber. 
He  merely  wrote  the  editorial  upon  the  theory  that  the  plumber 
was  a  rich  man  whose  wealth  had  been  accumulated  by  extor- 
tion and  overcharging." 


A   MOVIE    HINT   FOR   BETTER   CONCRETE 

AMOTION-PICTURE  ANALYSIS  of  the  flow  on  concrete 
from  the  mixers  used  in  combining  its  elements  shows 
^  that  those  elements  are  largely  unmixed  by  the  time 
they  riach  their  destination,  owing  to  the  influence  of  gravity, 
under  which  the  liquid  part  separates  from  the  solid  and  the 
finer  ingredients  from  the  coarser.  This  is  explained  by  Nathan 
C.  Johnson,  a  consulting  concrete-engineer  of  New  York  City, 
in    The   Engineering  Record   (New    York,  December    11).     Mr. 


Cuurtesy  of  "  Tlie  Elif^iueering  Hecord,"  New  Yurk. 

HOW  FIRM  ARE  OUR  FOUNDATIONS  ? 

An  unmagnifled  photograph  of  shrinkage  cracks  in  badly  mixed  con- 
crete— and  one  investigator  believes  better  mixing  is  demanded. 


Johnson  does  not  say  that  this  partial  undoing  of  the  mixer's 
work  is  producing  unsafe  results,  but  he  hints  it  very  stronglj' 
and  believes  that  the  motion-picture  analysis  warns  us  of  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  present  methods  of  mixing  and 
pouring  concrete. 

The  pictures  show  that  a  liquid  runs  first  into  the  forms, 
carrying  dirt  and  scum  and  light  particles — "a  poor  bond,"  as 
Mr.  Johnson  remarks.     Then — 

"After  tliis  first  rush  of  dirty  fluid  comes  the  gray  of  the  finer 
cement  and  sand,  in  a  sort  of  soup  that  constantly  thickens  with 
increasing  quantities  of  coarser  cement  and  sand  as  the  pouring 
goes  on.  Next  come  the  heavier  sand  and  finer  stone,  some- 
times washed  nearly  clean  of  cement;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrow  lies  the  heavier  stone,  which,  refusing  to  flow,  has  to  be 
scraped  out  with  shovels.  All  this  is  done  in  a  few  seconds — 
not  more  than  a  minute  after  the  mixture  was  delivered  by  the 
mixer,  for  the  ciost  of  placing  must  be  kept  low — yet  the  mat(>rials 
have  become  almost  completely  separated.  A  little  more  time, 
as  in  a  longer  haul  to  the  forms,  and  this  separation,  or  '  segrega- 
tion,' might  be  complete. 

"But  what  of  the  mass  in  the  forms?  How  does  it  lie — in 
layers,  as  it  went  down?  What  of  its  endurance?  And  what  of 
its  strength?  Ts  careful  design  useless?  Or  is  the  concrete 
being  used  in  such  bulk,  regardless  of  initial  cost  or  actual 
possibilities,  that  nothing  would  matter,  save  almost  total  lack 
of  cement?     The  answer  is  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 


IC 
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'Evcrybodj-'s  Doing  It,"  and  is  'getting:  away  with  it';  and  if 
Luck  turns  thumbs  down,  and  if  something  happens  in  the  far-ofT 
Future,  there  are  so  many  inanimate  things  that  can  be  bhimed 
wlien  tlie  time  comes  that  the  risk  is  held  to  be  negligible  and 
unworthy  of  consideration  compared  to  present  profits. 

"If  tlie  practises  illustrated  above  occurred  only  in  isolated 
and  infrequent  instances  they  would  have  little  bearing  on  the 
general  quality  and  endurance  of  concretes.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  are  all  too  prevalent;  and  altho  their  impro- 
priety is  recognized  when  pointed  out,  they  are  yet  of  general 
daily  occurrence  and  will  continue  so  until  more  general  under- 
standing is  had  of  their  economic  fallacy.  When  this  under- 
standing becomes  general,  such  procedure  in  the  manufacture 
and  placing  of  concrete  will  be  no  more  tolerated  by  owner, 
engineer,  or  contractor  than  would  the  distribution  of  fire- 
]>roducing  chemicals  throughout  the  structure  of  an  inflammable 
building.  Under  certain  favorable  conditions  the  two  might 
prove  equally  potent  for  trouble  and  damage 

"The  ultimate  loss  falls  on  the  owner.  Cement  is  a  wonderful 
servant,  standing  much  abuse.  Trouble  will  probably  be  some 
time  in  coming  and  by  then  the  contractor  will  be  paid  and  away. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  moral  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
He  has  done  his  work  probably  as  well  as  he  knew  how,  in  full 
accordance  with  average  practise,  and  as  carefully  as  his  bid 
rate-per-yard  has  permitted  with  the  making  of  a  reasonable 
and  fair  profit. 

"Obviously,  the  remedy  lies  first  of  all  in  better  understanding 
of  concretes,  not  on  the  part  of  those  whose  knowledge  is  beyond 
question,  but  on  the  part  of  the  great  army  of  every-day  workers, 
on  whom  dependence  must  so  largely  rest.  If  improved  methods 
of  mixing  can  be  produced  which  wiU  secure  better  results  without 
increased  cost,  the  problem  is  much  simplified,  but  if  this  can  not 
be  accomplished,  there  will  have  to  be  an  economic  readjustment 
all  along  the  line,  with  the  securing  of  better-quality  concrete 
and  a  proportionate  recompense  to  the  owner  in  the  quality  and 
endurance  of  the  structure  he  has  purchased." 


WOMEN   WORKERS   ON   FRENCH 
RAILWAYS 

MORE  than  25,000  women  are  now  working  satisfactorily 
on  railways  in  France,  as  porters,  cleaners,  conductors, 
or  agents.  This  is  due  to  the  war,  of  course,  but  it 
may  indicate  a  coming  industrial  change  of  great  consequence. 
In  many  ways  the  women  are  an  improvement  over  the  men. 
Many  will  hold  their  jobs  after  the  men  return,  and  the  war 
may  thus  cause  the  invasion  of  an  absolutely  new  industrial 
field  by  women  workers.  Walter  S.  Hiatt,  special  European 
correspondent  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazelle  (New  York,  Novem- 
ber 19),  writes  to  that  paper  that  the  women  are  more  efficient 
cleaners;  they  are  also  more  cheerful  and  courteous.  They  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  lighter  forms  of  work  and  those  invoh- 
ing  contact  with  the  public.  Mr.  Hiatt  reports  a  conversation 
with  a  foreman  as  follows: 

"'Those  women  really  clean  cars,'  he  said;  and  to  prove  his 
statement,  he  took  me  to  some  cars  then  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
cleaners.  The  latter  were  not  in  uniform.  Their  hands  and 
faces  were  quite  clean  and  bore  none  of  the  traces  of  soot  and 
grime  familiar  to  the  man  cleaner.  Those  on  the  outside  of  the 
cars,  armed  with  buckets  of  water  and  squeegees,  were  grooming 
them  down,  making  the  paint  shine  as  if  the  cars  belonged  to  the 
train  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  'Look  how  that  brass 
work  shines,'  continued  the  foreman.  'Never  have  I  been  able 
to  get  men  to  polish  it  so.  The  only  difficulty  with  the  women 
is  that  they  can't  do  the  outside  work  very  quickly,  as  it  tires 
them  to  lift  their  arms.' 

"The  insides  of  the  cars,  whether  first-,  second-,  or  third-class, 
were  clean  and  neat  as  new  pins.  The  windows  shone  like  those 
of  a  London  haberdasher.  There  was  not  a  spot  of  grease 
or  coal-dust  on  the  tan-brown  cloth  cushions.  The  lace  curtains 
placed  over  the  cushions  to  protect  them  from  wear  were  ncnvly 
laundered  and  looked  as  sweet  as  those  of  a  parlor.  The  linoleum 
floors  were  as  spotless  as  a  Holland  kitchen  floor.  I  was  sur- 
prized, because  French  trains  used  to  be  very  dirty.  Surely 
war  has  some  compensations! 

"'There  are  only  two  objections  I  have  found  with  women  for 
railroad-work.     One  is  that  they  can't  do  much  overhead  work.' 

'"And  the  other?'  I  asked. 


"'Would  you  believe  it,"  said  the  foreman:  'they're  not  afraid 
of  trains  ?  I  can't  get  it  into  their  heads  that  a  train  in  motion 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  the  most  experienced  railroad  man. 
However,  they  are  so  cool  in  their  ways  that  so  far  there  have 
been  no  accidents.' 

"'On  the  whole,  then,  they  are  quite  efficient?'  I  asked. 

"'Indeed,  there  is  no  grumbling  or  back-talk  from  them  ever. 
They  do  what  they  are  told  to  the  best  of  their  abihty.  Besides, 
they  neither  drink  nor  steal.' " 

Mr.  Hiatt  reports  that  in  the  yards  of  one  railway  the  women 
had  worked  so  well  that  the  stronger  and  more  capable  had  been 
promoted  to  the  cleaning  of  locomotives.  Since  these  women 
had  been  employed  the  engineers  had  been  satisfied,  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  since  the  war  began.     Says  Mr.  Hiatt: 

"I  w^atched  the  women  at  work.  They  were  clambering  over 
the  engine,  oiling  it,  rubbing  it  down,  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner, 
much  as  if  they  were  scouring  their  kitchen  floors,  handling  their 
oil-cans  and  cotton-waste  mth  surprizing  ease." 

Equally  satisfactory  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
on  the  Metropolitan  Company's  subway-lines  in  Paris.  The 
chief  of  personnel  told  Mr.  Hiatt  that  he  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  his  new  women  employees.    For  one  thing,  said  this  official — 

"There  had  been  so  many  complaints  about  the  untidy  con- 
dition of  the  platforms  that  some  months  ago  I  replaced  seventy- 
five  men  by  as  many  women,  and  since  then  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  improvement.  Where  the  men  left  dust  and  papers 
in  every  corner,  and  failed  to  mop  the  concrete,  leaving  it  sticky, 
slippery,  and  alive  with  dirt,  women  have  so  cleaned  the  plat- 
forms that  they  look  each  day  as  clean  as  the  day  they  were  laid." 

When  it  comes  to  positions  where  the*  public  must  be  dealt 
with,  the  women  are  shoiving  up  even  more  remarkably,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hiatt.     We  read: 

"Fine  lessons  in  courtesy  to  the  public  are  being  given  just 
now  all  over  France  by  these  women  railway  employees  to  an 
extent  that  is  notable  even  in  a  coimtry  that  prides  itself  on 
the  politeness  of  all  of  its  people,  rich  and  poor. 

"Consider  the  women  of  the  Paris  Metropolitan.  First,  and 
despite  their  newness  to  their  work,  they  are  thoroughly  efficient 
in  answering  questions  regarding  directions.  Any  subway, 
because  of  its  winding  underground  passages  and  blinding  lights, 
is  confusing  except  to  the  habitual  iiser.  Paris  just  now  is  full 
of  strangers,  crippled  and  wounded  French  soldiers,  soldiers  on 
leave  from  the  front,  refugees,  and  people  who  do  not  know 
their  way  about,  and  these  women  ticket-sellers  and  ticket- 
punchers  show  a  surprizing  quickness  in  setting  the  stranger 
aright  and  doing  so  patiently  and  politely.  This  subway  cuts 
under  Paris  in  a  dozen  different  directions;  it  has  no  less  than 
200  stations,  no  less  than  oO  transfer-stations,  and  at  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  stranger  fail  to  secure  proper  information  or 
to  secure  this  information  promptly  and  courteously. 

"It  must  not  be  inferred  that  Paris  is  not  crowded  in  war- 
time, that  it  has  not  its  rush  hours  like  New  York  or  Chicago,  or 
that  these  women  are  not  sometimes  sorely  tried  in  their  duties. 
It  is  true  that  the  Paris  crowd  of  war-time  is  a  quieter  and 
more  preoccui)ied  crowd  than  the  lively  crowd  of  peace;  uni- 
versal suffering  has  tamed  it,  saddened  it,  and  made  it  forbear- 
ing. For  all  this,  there  are  periods  during  its  rush  hours  when 
e\'ery  one*  is  scrambling  to  get  to  or  from  work,  or  when  crowds 
troop  along  at  a  Brooklyn-Bridge  rate  and  are  impatient  at 
delays. 

"For  instance,  the  station  at  the  Place  de  I'Opera  is  mobbed 
every  evening  toward  six  o'clock,  and  there  a  few  months  ago 
I  noted  the  disputes  that  arose  between  the  patrons  and  one  of 
th(^  men  ticket-punchers  whose  duty  it  was  to  close  a  wicket 
to  the  platform  before  the  train  went  on  its  way.  This  man. 
who  was  mobilized  and  therefore  empowered  to  arrest  turbulent 
passengers,  was  frequently  nagged  by  people  who  arri\(>d  just 
as  he  was  closing  the  wicket  barring  entrance  to  the  platform. 
Later  he  was  replaced  by  a  woman,  and  either  because  of  tlie 
subtle  influence  a  woniitn  exerts  because  she  is  a  woman  or 
because  of  her  defensive  smile  as  she  barred  the  way  in  the 
course  of  her  duty,  those  disputes  have  ceased.  So  nuich  for 
the  heart  of  Paris. 

"In  the  populous  suburbs  toward  St.  Denis  and  Pantin.  where 
the  very  poor  people  li\(>  and  work,  the  tramways  are  more 
commonly    used.      Disputes    between   men   car-conductors   and 
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IS   THIS   AX   EXAMPLE    OF    USELESS   LEARNIX(i  .' 
Will  the  work  of  these  amateur  scientists  "awaken  interest  that  will  continue  when  school-days  are  over,"  or  are  they  wasting  precious  time? 


len  passengers  were  fortnerly  rather  frequent,  but  now  they 
ave  materially  decreased  because  of  the  magic  smile  of  the 
/oman  conductors." 

The  expansion  of  woman's  work  on  French  railways  has,  we 
re  told,  "been  so  rapid  that  the  French  public  does  not  realize 
;s  extent."  There  are  said  to  be  fully  25,000  women  doing  the 
rork  of  conductors,  guards,  station-masters,  porters,  clerks, 
nd  cleaners,  "and  each  month  sees  this  number  increase." 
Months  ago,  we  read  further, 

"The  telephone  service  was  turned  over  to  the  women,  and 
ut  recently  the  railway  telegraph-Unes  in  the  Paris  station  of 
he  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  railway  began  to  be  operated  by 
?omen.  In  the  south  of  France,  on  the  Southern  Railway, 
fonien  have  replaced  men  as  porters  and  freight-handlers  in 
irge  numbers. 

"On  the  State  Railways  alone,  but  one  of  the  six  great  systems 
f  France,  more  than  5,000  women  are  already  employed,  and 
liey  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  men." 


HOW   NOT   TO   TEACH    SCIENCE 

WE  DO  NOT  TEACH  GEOGRAPHY  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  are  training  the  pupils  for  exploration, 
or  history  for  the  pui'pose  of  turning  out  expert 
istorical  investigators.  And  yet  our  modern  instruction  in 
3ience  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  learner  is 
D  engage  in  some  form  of  research.  At  least  one  authority  in 
3ience,  the  journal  Nature  (London),  proclaims  that  this  is  all 
Tong.  In  a  leading  editorial,  under  the  heading  "Science  for 
l11,"  it  holds  this  faulty  method  responsible  for  the  slight 
ttention  given  to  science  both  in  education  and  in  the  pubUc 
lind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  can  be  regarded  as  educated, 
1  the  modern  sense,  unless  he  is  "made  acquainted  with  appro- 
riate  outUnes  of  scientific  work  and  thought."  This,  the 
Titer  holds,  does  not  mean  training  in  laboratory-methods, 
le  says: 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  methods  now  followed  in  the 
caching  of  scientific  subjects  in  schools  are  as  effective  in  creating 
r  fostering  interest  in  science  as  those  formerly  adopted, 
'wenty  years  ago  or  so,  much  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
ttractive  side  of  science  than  is  now  the  case.  Pupils  were 
liown  interesting  experiments  or  were  encouraged  to  read  about 
^markable  facts  and  phenomena  in  nature;  and  if  they  took  a 
ractical  course  they  were  able  to  cover  a  fairly  wide  field.  In 
hysics,  for  example,  a  student  could  learn  something  about  the 
'hole  elementary  range — mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  elec- 
Hcity,  and  magnetism;  in  chemistry  he  would  see  many  striking 
hanges  arul  effects,  such  as  impress  themselves  upon  the  youthful 


mind;  in  natural  science  he  would  be  told  many  wonderful  facts 
about  birds  and  beasts  and  other  objects — animate  and  in- 
animate— in  the  world  of  nature. 

"No  comprehensive  survey  of  this  kind  is  possible  under 
existing  conditions  of  science-teaching  in  schools.  In  physics 
few  students  get  beyond  a  course  of  work  in  mechanics  and  heat, 
and  they  leave  school  without  receiving  any  instruction  in  other 
branches  of  the  subject;  then*  practical  chemistry  is  frequently 
limited  to  manipulations  and  a  study  of  air  and  water;  and  work 
in  nature-study  means  mainly  the  observation  of  a  few  facts  of 
plant-physiology  or  of  animal  development  and  habits." 

Personal  observation,  intelligent  inquiry,  quantitative  test, 
are,  of  course,  essential  factors  of  scientific  method,  but  the 
writer  believes  that  to  insist  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
elements  is  a  mistake.  The  limited  time  given  to  science  in 
schools  renders  true  research  impracticable.  Rarely  is  a  pupil 
capable  of  initiating  an  experiment  or  of  arriving  at  a  law  or 
principle  from  his  own  practical  work.  We  should  not  try, 
therefore,  to  teach  experimental  methods  when  the  wonders  of 
the  fields  beyond  are  kej^t  outside  the  range  of  vision.  We  read 
further: 

"School  science  as  at  present  taught,  and  as  defined  by 
examination  syllabi,  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  every  pupil  is  to  become  a  skilful  experimenter,  or  an  original 
investigator,  in  the  realms  of  Natiu-e.  Courses  of  laboratory- 
work  designed  with  this  intention  may  not  unfairly  be  compared 
with  the  test-tubing  of  former  times,  which  aimed  at  making 
every  boy  an  analytical  chemist. 

"The  practical  work  now  done  is  certainly  more  valuable  as  a 
means  of  scientific  training  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  may  be 
doubted. whether  by  such  exercises  science  can  claim  a  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum.  Modern  Life  requires  that  the  elements 
of  scientific  method  and  knowledge  should  form  part  of  every 
educational  course.  School-work  should  not  be  concerned  in 
training  experts  in  science,  any  more  than  specialists  in  classics, 
but  with  imparting  the  rudiments  of  a  hberal  education  to  all 
pupils  so  as  to  awaken  interest  which  will  continue  when  school- 
days are  over. 

"That  is  the  standard — abiding  interest — by  which  successful 
teaching  may  be  judged;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
descriptive  and  quahtative  school  science  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago  was  better  adapted  to  promote  such  continued  attention 
than  is  the  quantitative  work  in  the  narrow  fields  mapped  out 
for  instruction  to-day. 

"In  their  anxiety  to  impress  pupils  with  a  sense  of  scientific 
accuracy  and  cautious  conclusion,  advocates  of  the  methods  now 
in  vogue  have  forgotten  that  it  is  even  more  important  to  present 
a  view  of  science  which  shall  be  human  as  well  as  precise.  To 
the  general  neglect  of  this  aspect  of  scientific  study,  which  ap- 
peals to  all,  must  bo  ascribed  the  fact  that  science  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  popularity,  and  has  become  a  task  in  which  only  a 
favored  few  can  hope  to  excel." 


STEVENSON'S   PIRATES   LIT   UP  BY  FOOTLIGHTS 


(( 


T 


REASURE  ISLAND,"  after  several  attempts,  lias 
finally  found  itself  lit  up  by  footlights.  The  version 
which,  on  "second-thought"  reflections  by  the  New 
York  Times  critic,  may  be  called  a  success,  is  the  work  of  Jules 
Eekert  Goodman.  This  careful  critic  wdll  not  call  the  play,  now 
shown  at  the  little  Punch  and  Judy  Theater,  a  perfect  thing. 


liEFOKE   THE   IIISIWNIOLA   SAILS. 


One-legged  Long  John  Silver  with  his  parrakeet  Cap'n  Flint  stands  by 
who  are  to  embark  on  the  hunt  for  treasure  on  the  summit 


The  critic  mentions  a  "legend,"  that  may  even  be  a  record, 
that  Stevenson  himself  had  some  scheme  for  making  a  play 
of  "Treasure  Island." 

"He  turned  his  hand  to  plays  more  than  once,  and  dreamed 
others  he  never  wrote,  such  as  a  dramatization,  for  instance,  of 
the   tantahzing   'Great   Expectations.'     Certainly   the  boy  for 

whom  its  first  chapters 
were  written,  Lloyd  Os- 
bourne,  '  the  American  gen- 
tleman in  accordance  with 
whose  classic  taste '  the  nar- 
rative was  put  on  paper, 
did  later  join  with  his  neph- 
ew, Austin  Strong,  in  mak- 
ing a  dramatization,  but 
this  seems  not  to  have 
reached  the  stage.  Then, 
some  ten  years  ago,  a  '  Trea- 
sure Island'  play  by  Elmer 
Vance  was  tried  by  a 
Brooklyn  stock  company 
and  apparently  found  want- 
ing. It  was  evidently  not 
for  want  of  love-interest, 
for  in  that  case  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  daughter  of 
the  doctor's — or  was  she  a 
Trevelyan?  —  was  bodily 
created  for  the  purpose. 
But,  save  for  poor  Mrs. 
'A  wkins,  aU-of-a-tremble, 
there  was  no  woman  in 
the  story — young  Os- 
bourne's  orders,  by  the 
way — and  there  is  none  in 
I  lie  play  at  the  Punch  and 
Ju<ly.  Which  will  proba- 
bly afflict  none  of  the  boys 
innumerable  who  are  sure 
to  be  taken  tlK>re  in  this 
holiday  season  by  dad  or 
by  big  ])rother  or  even  by 
some  sour  uncle  with  the 
kind  of  heart  Mr.  Adams 
describes  as  'not  lo  b(> 
opened  till  Chrislmas.'" 


the  gang-plank  rounting  the  crew 
of  Spy-glass  Mountain. 


But  it  is  "admu-ably  played,"  we  are  told,  and  "the  flavor, 
the  color,  the  spirit  of  the  book"  are  "caught  and  preserved" 
to  a  "notable  degree."  "Treasure  Island "  brought  to  Stevenson 
"the  first  cheering  warmth  of  popular  favor,"  and  this  play  is 
doing  something  of  the  same  sort  for  the  little  theater  now  in 
its  second  season.  The  dramatization  has  made  use  of  all  the 
Stevenson  language  that  could  be  laid  hold  of,  and  no  liberties 
at  all  are  taken: 

"It  is  an  appreciative  dramatization,  made,  you  fancy,  with 
something  of  that  infinite  relish  with  which  Stevenson  himself 
wrote  down  this  immortal  story  of  the  Spanish  Main.  It  is 
John  Silver  to  the  life  that  walks  the  Bristol  Quay;  Loiig  John, 
short  of  toes,  soft  of  speech,  and  hard  of  lusart,  with  Cai^n  Flint 
on  his  shoulder  and  dead  men  hung  about  his  neck  like  mill- 
stones. It  is  old  Pew  to  the  hfe  that  comes  a- tap-tap- tapping  to 
the  inn,  the  sinister,  sightless  pirate  with  evil  in  his  soul  and  the 
dread  black  spot  in  his  powerful  hand.  The  rum-glass(>s  clink 
and  the  cutlasses  clank  in  the  flickering  firelight,  while  the 
warning  whistles  in  the  fog  outside  the  'Admiral  Benbow'  seem 
but  ghostly  echoes  of  tliat  mournful  refrain: 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  ehest — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum ! 

"  Echoes  which  Stevenson,  you  feel  sure,  would  have  heard 
with  the  deepest  dehght." 


There  are  all  too  few  "boys'  own  plays,"  for  articles  so 
labeled  usually  come  from  those  who  think  they  ought  to  know 
what  such  animals  lik(>.  Stevenson  himself  was  only  half  right 
on  tliis  point,  as  tlie  following  quotation  shows.  One  is  never 
sure  how  much  of  the  liftvleasc  of  a  suc(H^ssful  "boy's"  book  or 
play  comes  from  the  old  ones.  This  writer  goes  over  the  whole 
problem : 

"Boys,  then,  will  enjoy  the  new  play  at  the  P*imch  and 
Judy,  yet  the  story  is  no  more  a  book  for  boys  than  'The 
Little  White  Bird'  is  a  book  for  chiklren.  'Treasure  Island' 
is  no  more  a  play  for  yoiuigsters  than  is  'Peter  Pan.'  The 
six-year-old  has  a  good  time  at  tlie  Barrie  fantasy — whicli, 
thanks  be,  will  be  here  for  Christ nuis — but  its  tremendous 
appeal  is  more  apt  to  reach  some  outwardly  ferocious  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  or  say  some  rum-soak(>d  fellow  wlio  has  strayed 
far  from  the  kindred  points  of  hea\i'n  and  home  and  hears  tho 
play  a-calling  him. 

"Probably  it  was  the  mere  monuMitum  of  tradition  which 
made  this  reviewer  of  dramatic  entiTtainment  at  first  refer  to 
'Treasure  Island'  as  'beloved  by  boys  the  world  over.'  But 
is  that  quite  true?  As  a  matter  of  second  thoughts,  do  the 
library  statistics  show  that  Stevenson's  story  of  the  Spanish 
Main  is  the  greater  favorite  with  tlu>  junior  members?  It 
seems  ever  so  doubtful. 

"The  notion  that  boys  ouyht   lo  like  "Treasure  Island'  was 
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born  with  the  story.     It   echoes  warningly 
Livsey  now  speaks  before  the  curtain: 


in  the  prolog  Dr.     TEACHING  THE  WAR  IN  LONDON  SCHOOLS 


If  sailor  tales  to  sailor  times. 

Storm  and  adventure,  heat  and  cold; 
If  schooners,  islands,  and  maroons 

And  Buccaneers  and  buried  Ciold, 

And  all  the  old  romance,  retold 
Exactly  in  the  ancient  way. 

Can  please,  as  me  they  pleased  of  old. 
The  wiser  youngsters  of  to-day : — 
So  be  it,  and  fall  on! 

"Stevenson  put  it  more  bluntl}^  in  a  letter  written  when  the 
story  was  just  taking  form,  a  letter  to  Henley,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  paid  the  dubious  compliment  of  being  used  fancifully  as  a 
lay-figure    for  the   portrait 


C 


ORD  SYDENHAM  recently  exprest  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  fear  that  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  London  were  not  being  so  adequately  instructed  in  the 
progress  and  lessons  of  the  war  as  they  ought  to  be,  so  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  immediately  sets  out  to  disprove  the  imputation. 
Since  the  very  beginning,  it  shows,  the  children  have  "received 
a  measure  of  instruction  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  war  that 
is  astonishing."  One  head  master  ventures  to  assure  this  paper's 
representative  that  "the  senior  classes  in  any  school  in  London 
would  display  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography, 


of  Long  John. 

"'If  this  don't  fetch  the 
kids,'  Stevenson  wrote, 
'  why,  they  have  gone  rotten 
since  my  day.' 

"And  what  else,  pray, 
did  Brother  Darnton  mean 
when  he  wrote  in  The  Eve- 
ning World  the  day  after  the 
Punch  and  Judy  premiere: 
'Every  boy  worth  his  salt 
will  want  to  see  it '  ? 

"Now  let's  admit  that 
the  preeminent  appeal  of 
'Treasure  Island'  is  to  the 
seasoned  mind  and  may  be 
traced  direct  to  its  amazing 
quality  as  a  literary  toiir 
deforce.  'It  is,'  the  author 
himself  would  say,  'my 
kind  of  picturesque.'  The 
story  was  sold,  half  writ- 
ten, to  Young  Folks,  but  it 
was  never  really  meant  for 
young  folk.  Granted  that 
it  was  told,  or  rather  be- 
gun, to  amuse  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  confined  in  the 
cottage  at  Braemar  by  the 
dismal  Scotch  weather, 
you  may  make  your  'Affy 
Davy '  it  was  not  enjoyed 
by  Lloyd  Osbourne  half  so 
much  as  it  was  enjoyed 
by  the  author  himself,  and 
when  it  was  read  aloud  the 

most  genuine  response  of  all  seems  to  have  come  not  from 
Stevenson's  son,  but  from  Stevenson's  father.  You  may  glean 
that  much  in  Mrs.  Stevenson's  own  account  of  those  first  read- 
ings of  what  was  then  called  '  The  Sea  Cook.' 

" '  My  father-in-law  would  sit  entranced  during  our  daily  chap- 
ter, his  noble  head  bent  forward,  his  great  glowng  eyes  fixt 
on  his  son's  face.  Every  incident  of  the  story  could  be  read 
in  his  changing  countenance.  At  any  slip  in  style,  or  taste,  or 
judgment,  he  would  perceptibly  wince.' 

"No,  'Treasiu-e  Island,'  the  story,  is  not  preeminently  for 
youngsters.  It  is  no  story  of  adventure  to  be  lived,  but  rather 
one  to  be  told  with  conscious  pleasure  before  a  deliberately 
staged  fireplace.  It  is  Stevenson,  the  man  and  artist,  at  play, 
a  brother,  if  you  will,  to  Mr.  Wells  on  the  floor  with  the  child's 
war-game,  to  Barrie  a-dreaming  in  Kensington  Gardens,  to  the 
old  man  beaming  at  Barnum  and  Bailey's. 

'"Treasure  Island,'  the  play,  is  in  four  acts.  The  first  two 
are,  in  writing,  staging,  and  playing,  quite  all  that  you  could 
ask.  .  .  .  Act  I.,  bless  it,  is  at  the  Inn.  Act  II.  is  on  the  quay 
at  Bristol,  hard  by  the  Spy-glass  Inn.  But  Act  III.  is  in  four 
places,  and  Act  IV.  is  in  three,  and  the  effect  is  disastrous.  It 
seems  as  if  the  third  could  lose  a  setting — the  second  one — 
without  being  the  worse :  it  is  certain  Act  IV.  would  be  the  more 
impressive  if,  as  it  easily  might  be,  it  were  played  all  on  the 
summit  of  Spy-glass  Mountain.  Possibly  this  skipping  about 
is  due  in  part  to  the  too  faithful  devotion  to  the  detail  of  the 
narrative.  Then  perhaps  Mr.  Hopkins,  gloating  pardonably 
over  the  good-looking  sets  provided,  could  bear  to  part  with 
none — like  the  bride  who  struggles  vainly  with  the  temptation 
to  put  all  fourteen  of  her  bonbon  -  dishes  on  the  tea  -  table 
at  once." 


A   GRUESOME   IMOMENT. 

When  the  gold-digging  turns  up  a  skeleton  on  Spy-glass  jSIountain.     A  scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  play- 
version  of  "Treasure  Island,"  now  at  the  Punch  and  .Tudy  Theater. 


progress,  and  lessons  of  the  war  than  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  average  adults."  Charts  are  used  almost  daily  to 
teach  the  current  events  of  the  struggle,  and  the  children  have 
had  to  \\Tite  essays  to  prove  their  understanding  of  the  subject. 
"Some  of  these  essays,"  we  are  told,  "display  an  insight  and  a 
knowledge  which  reflect  not  only  the  highest  credit  on  their 
instructors,  but  on  the  children  themselves."     It  is  said: 

"The  children  are  deeply  interested  in  everything  connected 
with  the  war.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  There  are  old  boys  at 
the  front,  there  are  girl  scholars  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  with  the 
armies  as  nurses,  and  the  children  themselves  have  fathers, 
brothers,  and  other  relatives  fighting. 

"The  history  lessons  are  on  the  history  of  the  war  and  the 
European  situation  immediately  before  the  outbreak;  our 
geography  lessons  cover  the  area  of  hostilities  and  probable 
hostilities;  and  we  succeed,  I  think,  in  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  girls  and  boys  alike  a  high  spirit  of  patriotism.  Even  the 
singing-lessons  are  taken  advantage  of  to  teach  the  national 
anthems  and  hymns  of  our  Allies." 

Nor  is  that  all : 

"At  many  schools  there  are  collections  at  regular  intervals 
for  some  war-object  which  has  been  explained  in  the  classrooms. 
The  head  master  was  to-daj'  sending  off  to  an  old  boy  in  the  firing- 
line  a  gift  to  which  every  child  had  contributed  his  or  her  mite. 
At  Archbishop  Tenison's  Grammar  School  over  £20  has  been 
collected  in  halfpennies  alone. 

"The  girls  are  as  enthusiastic  as  the  boys,  and  are  never  weary 
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of  lessons  on  the  war  and  its  many  aspects.  The  boys  want  to  be 
soUliers,  and  the  jjirls  want  to  knit  or  sew  or  bake  for  the  soldiers. 
Victor^'  or  defeat?  is  a  question  never  raised.  No  English  boy 
or  girl  has  been  allowed  to  think  of  anything  but  ultimate 
triumph  and  the  establishment  of  an  era  of  peace  throughout 
Europe  and  the  world. 

"Lord  Selborne's  remark  that  'in  some  form  or  other  the  war 
has  thoroughly  permeated  the  elementary  education  of  the 
country,  and  jthe  causes  of  the  war  have  been  most  thoroughl.\ 
explained  to  the  children  all  over  thPland,'  is  amply  warrantcnl. 

"'This  I  would  like  to  say,"  a  head  mistress  remarked,  'that 
we  teach  no  hatred  of  our  enemies,  such  as  we  learn  the  Germans 
do.  The  children  know  it  is  the  militarism  of  Germany  that 
must  be  crusht,  and  it  is  pity  more  than  anything  else  that  the 
children  feel  for  our  enemies.'" 


"SUSPECTED  STATUES"  IN  PARIS 

WAR  HAS  ITS  PUERILITIES  no  less  than  its  horrors, 
and  among  the  former  is  classed  the  outcry  raised  by 
certain  Paris  journals  against  the  statues  that  ^tand 
above  the  entrance  of  the  Northern  Station  in  that  city  and  were 
until  lately  inscribed  as  representing  the  German  cities  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  and  Cologne.  Why  should  a  French  railway  publicly 
honor  enemy  cities,  was  asked  angrily.  These  names,  only 
too  well  known,  inspire  just  horror  in  these  4^ys,  exclaim  the 
protesting  journals,  which  suggest  that  as  sOon  as  convenient 
they  should  be  replaced  with  those  of  cities  that  command  French 
sympathy.  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Havre  are  mentioned, 
and  also  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice.  Let  us  celebrate  our  own 
good  old  towns  or  those  that  are  the  glory  of  the  lands  that  are 
our  friends  and  allies,  said  the  objectors,  while  for  German  cities 
we  shall  reserve  only  our  contempt.  The  railing  rebuke  to 
which  these  Paris  journals  are  subjected  comes  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  their  official  contemporary,  the  Temps,  which  can 
understand  their  feelings  of  resentment  toward  Germany,  but 
balks  at  such  an  expression  of  it  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense, 
proper  spirit,  and  good  taste.  Indeed,  the  Temps  can  not  refrain 
from  smiling  at  the  notion  that  every  name  or  mark  of  direction 
in  a  city  should  be  a  symbol  of  homage  or  gratitude.  It  reminds 
its  contemporaries  that  when  certain  local  officials  proposed  to 
change  the  names  of  sundry  streets  and  to  rechristen  them  in 
conformity  with  France's  alliances  and  friendships,  they  were 
admonished  that  the  Paris  street  directory  is  not  a  high-school 
roll  of  honor.  No  more  is  the  time-table  of  a  railroad,  this 
journal  observes,  and  adds: 

"However  well  founded  be  our  indignation  against  the  crimes 
of  Germany,  in  this  matter  there  is  no  question  of  what  we  think 
of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  their  inhabitants,  but  of  what 
regions  of  Europe  are  reached  by  the  Northern  Railway.  No 
German  atrocity  can  remove  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Cologne 
from  one  of  these  regions;  and  the  presence  of  the  reviled  statues 
on  the  fagade  of  the  station  had  no  other  significance.  Person- 
ally we  infinitely  prefer  the  humblest  French  or  Ally  town  to  the 
proudest  of  Teuton  capitals,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
send  travelers  astray  by  decorating  the  Northern  Station  with 
figures  and  inscriptions  suitable  to  the  Lyons  Station  or  the 
Montparnasse  Station.  Shall  we  rise  in  rebellion  against  geog- 
raphy? Or  if  we  affect  to  ignore  it,  do  we  think  that  will  change 
the  lie  of  the  land?" 

When  we  read  that  the  map  of  Europe  is  to  be  made  over,  the 
Temps  recalls,  we  must  know  that  reference  is  had  only  to  polit- 
ical arrangements.  While  it  is  possible  to  change  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  among  the  various  States,  and  even  to  suppress 
some  of  the  latter  entirely,  it  is  not  possible  to  abolish  or  disphw-e 
actual  territory.  No  power  in  the  world  can  alter  the  i)()ints  of 
the  compass.  So  alt^o  the  German  Empire  may  be  wholly  dis- 
membered and  struck  from  the  list  of  nations,  as  long  as  a  cosmic 
cataclysm  does  not  thrust  Germany  itself  into  some  unimagi- 
nable abyss  and  replace  it  with  a  new  ocean,  Germany  will  in- 
contestably  lie  toward  the  north  and  trains  for  this  direction  will 


lea-\o  from  the  Nortlu>rn  Station.     What  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured,  suggests  the  Temps,  and  adds: 

"By  way  of  conciliation,  the  railway  company  has  taken  off 
the  names  of  the  reprehensible  cities.  The  statues,  merely  ideal 
figures  that  might  typify  anything,  remain.  No  inconvenience 
can  result  from  this  action  as  long  as  railway-connections  be- 
tween Paris  and  Berlin,  Frankfort  and  Cologne  are  suspended. 
But  when  the  day  comes  that  our  armies  shall  camp  in  one  of 
these  hated  cities  or  in  the  environs,  it  will  be  no  bad  idea  to 
restore  the  inscriptions  to  the  statues  if  only  for  the  convenience 
of  oiu'  officers  and  men  on  their  way  to  rejoin  their  regiments. 
Meanwhile  we  shall  be  acting  sensibly  if  we  eschew  similar 
puerilities,  which  do  not  in  the  least  hasten  forward  conclusive 
victory.  Let  us  in  all  things  and  always  have  the  proper  spirit 
and  imfailing  taste." 

Such  efforts  at  readjustment  of  artistic  allegiance  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  warring  countries.  Not  long  since  we 
showed  our  readers  a  picture  of  the  statue  of  Dante  that  had 
fallen  beneath  Austrian  wrath  in  Trent.  Recent  dispatches 
report  the  Italians  of  a  frontier  town  hacking  the  name  of 
Maximilian  off  a  statue  and  substituting  Christopher  Columbus. 
Their  feeling  for  art  does  not  permit  the  destruction  of  the 
statue;   and  they  go  on  contentedly  celebrating  another  hero. 


KONSTANTIN   ROMANOF 
AND   POET 


PRINCE 


RUSSIA  has  opened  many  gates  of  knowledge  to  us  since 
the  war  began;  one  of  the  least  expected  is  perhaps 
■  that  a  man  may  be  a  grand  duke  and  also  a  poet. 
Constantine  Constantinovich  Romanof,  uncle  of  the  present 
Czar,  was  such  a  one.  He  was  of  course  much  more  besides, 
for  people  of  such  exalted  rank  owe  many  duties  to  the  State. 
This  Grand  Duke  was  president  of  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  inspector-general  of  the  Military  Schools; 
endower  of  schools,  museums,  and  libraries,  patron  of  art,  hter- 
ature,  and  science;  a  pianist  of  considerable  skill,  and  "owner 
of  the  city  of  Pavlovsk,  which  for  a  time  boasted  of  being  the 
only  'dry'  city  in  Russia."  This  lover  of  the  things  of  the  mind 
has  not  survived  the  ills  of  the  war.  Mourning  for  the  loss 
of  his  son  and  son-in-law  in  battle,  he  died  on  June  2  "  amid 
scenes  which  he  himself  appears  to  have  foreseen."  So  writes  a 
Russian,  Leo  Pasvolsky,  in  Harper  s  Weekly,  and  quotes  the 
poem  that  the  Grand  Duke  wrote  in  anticipation  of  his  end: 

I  dreamed  that  tlie  red  dawn  was  breaking. 

That  birds  were  again  on  the  wing. 
That  flocks  of  dear  songstei-s,  a\Vaking, 
To  grim,  gloomy  nature  were  taking 

The  news  of  tlic  coming  of  spring. 

Forgotten  are  cold  winter  snows; 

The  streams  break  their  bounds  of  clear  ice ; 
The  birch-tree  is  quickened;   the  rose 
With  fragrance  and  radiance  glows; 

A  warm  breeze  is  sweeping  the  skies. 

It  was  but  a  dream,  short  and  fleeting, 

A  fantom,  that  dreams  only  hold. 

Ah,  no!  still  the  sun  sends  no  greeting 
Of  warmth  to  the  world  that  is  meeting 

But  blasts,  snow  and  ice,  bleak  and  cold. 

Far  greater  than  ever  my  yearning. 

My  soul-strings  with  eagerues.s  ring 
Witli  longing;  the  mem'ries  returning 
To  thy  sweet  caresses  are  turning, 

O  Spring,  O  my  dear,  golden  Spring! 

His  poetic  talent,  says  tliis  writer,  if  not  of  the  first  order, 
was  at  least  rare  in  many  respects,  especially  in  these  days. 
"A  devotee  of  natm-e,  whose  beauties  aroused  him  almost  to 
a  religious  ecstasy,  h(>  was  a  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of  pure 
love."  "Simplicity,  purity,  and  beauty — these  three  cardinal 
qiuilities  seemed  to  have  formed  the  key-note  of  his  poetical 
activity."     We  read  further: 

"To  those  accustomed  to  group  judgments,  the  mere  fact  that 
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the  Grand  Duke  was  a  Romanof  precludes  the  possibility  of 
his  being  sincere  in  the  walk  of  life  which  he  followed.  To  them 
it  seems  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  en\^ronment  inexorably 
molds  a  man's  character,  and  that  a  Romanof  should  be  judged 
merely  by  his  name.  Even  higlily  educated  and  intelligent 
men  often  fall  into  this  habit  of  group  judgment,  which  seems  to 
simpUfy  for  them  the  task  of  forming  opinions.  But  oftentimes 
it  proves  entirely  inadequate,  for  it  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  men  are  indi^'iduals  as  well  as  group  units. 

"Let  us  study  the  poetrj^  of  K.  R.  in  the  hope  of  ascertain- 
ing the  individual  worth  of  the  poet-prince.  All  of  the  poems 
of  Constantino  Constantino- 
vich  Avere  signed  with  his  in- 
itials (iConstantine,  in  Russian 
spelled  with  a  'K,'  i?omanof), 
and  at  first  aroused  mucli 
speculation  as  to  their  author- 
sliip.  I 

'  ■  Tlu-oughout  the  whole 
range  of  Constantine's  poetry 
there  is  only  one  place  in 
wliicli  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
a  prince.  But  he  does  this 
rather  to  renounce  any  claim 
to  greatness  on  this  account 
alone,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  state  his  aim  in  life.  This 
aim  he  followed  as  faithfully 
as  circumstances  permitted. 

"At  the  age  oP  twenty-five 
K.  R.  ■v\Tote  these  lines: 

A  favorite  of  fortune  T.  .  .  .  From 
cradle  even 
Rank,    honor,    wealth,   and    this 
my  high  estate. 
Have  drawn  me  to  the  highest  man 
is  given; 
My  very  birth  called  on  me  to  be 
great. 
But  what  is  all  this  wealth  of  gold 

and  power? 
Will  not  that  same  impassionate, 
grim  bower 
Of  earth   hide   from  us  all  this 
wortliless  glinmier? 
Will   not    this    pomp,    so   like    the 
passing  flower, 
Depart  and  disappear  like  sunlit 
water's  shimmer? 

There  is  a  gift,  a  Heaven-sent  gift 
divine, 
A  gift  I  prize  far  liigher  than  the 
rest, 
No  other  treasure,  glorious  and  fine, 
Will  ever  be  so  dear  to  mt,  so 
blest  ;^ 

It  is  my  song . 

Let  not  the  fact  that  blood  of  Czars 
is  in  me. 

That  my  high  rank  is  other  ranks  above. 
That  I  am  sprmig  of  princes,  win  me 

The  Russian  people's  confidence  and  love. 
Nay,  let  it  come  when  they  will  imderstand 

That  lofty  Russian  song  I'll  ne'er  discard,  ' 
That  I  will,  for  the  fame  of  my  dear  land. 
Follow  the  sacred  calling  of  a  bard. 

Constantine's  view  of  the  world  was  deeply  tinged  with  a 
profound  religious  feeling  that  at  times  reached  the  heights 
of  ecstasy — "the  feeling  that  must  have  overwhelmed  the 
early  Christians." 

"The  poet  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  universe,  in  perfect 
accord  with  his  own  conception  of  divinity.  His  natural  longing 
is  to  love  beauty  wherever  he  finds  it,  to  pVeserve  this  love  of 
the  beautiful  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  life.  He  can  not 
conceive  of  death  as  the  end  of  all  existen<',e  and  offers  a  chai-- 
acteristie  'human'  argument  for  immortality: 

And  there,  again  reopened, 

Will  eyes  be  blank  and  blind? 

And  ears  forever  deaf? 

And  will  our  spirit,  once  again  set  free, 

Lose  all  remembrancer  of  the  recent  past, 

Tlicre  in  the  darkness  of  tlie  grave? 

Is't  possible  that  Kaffael,  when  awakened. 


Will  his  Madonna  have  forgotten  quite? 

That  Shakespeare  tliinks  of  Hamlet  there  no  more? 

And  Mozart  loves  no  more  his  Requiem? 

"He  can  nott  believe  that  the  productions  of  "genius,  exprest 
with  such  commanding  clearness  and  beauty,  can  possibly  last 
but  the  temporal  existence.  On  the  contrary,  his  faith  is 
unshaken  that  even  after  death 

We'll  live  again  through  all  things  beautiful. 
Leaving  the  earth  that  erstwlule  we  had  trod. 

They  can  not  be  forgotten!     Passionless  and  pure 
Our  love  for  them  will  merge  us  with  our  God. 

"The  poet  adores  beauty, 
but  perhaps  even  more  sincere 
is  his  devotion  to  Love,  the 
pure,  gentle  love  of  the  true, 
poetic  idealism.  Love  and 
piu"ity  merge  together  in  his 
thoughts,  merge  into  a  poetic 
sermon  of  true  Christianity. 
He  teaches  us  that  love,  even 
when  unrequited,  is  the  cardi- 
nal virtue  of  life: 

Let  thy  love  be  endless,  holy; 

Love  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul. 
Even  when  no  warm  responses 

From  all  others'  heart-strings  roll. 


"The  poet  ardently  desires 
the  good  to  rule  the  world. 
Yet  his  character  is  not  of  the 
aggi'essive  kind,  eager  to  take 
an  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  blessing. 
He  can  only  love  and  radiate 
around  him  the  warm  Tays  of 
his  tenderness.  It  is  this  bright 
love  that  'the  giant  Tolstoy 
and  the  talented  young  Nadson 
poured  into  the  world.'  The 
poet's  love  is  really  universal. 
He  loves  everything  and  every- 
body. He  turns  to  his  God 
with  the  following  ardent 
appeal : 

Teach  me,  my  Lord,  how  to  love 
thee. 
With  every  dear  thought  thee  to 
greet, 
That  my  soul  to  thy  love  I  surrender 
All  my  life  and  my  heart's  every 
beat. 


THE  CZAR'S  UNCLE, 

Who   wrote   verse,  played   the   piano,  and   preferred    the   arts  of 
peace;  but  the  war  has  been  his  grave — Constantino. 


"And  he  loves  his  native 
land,  too;  loves  it  with  all 
ardor  and  devotion.  He  is  in 
Italy,  amid  the  beauty  so  dear 
to  his  heart  —  the  wondrous 
Sicilian  skies,  the  divinely  beautiful  Venice,  and  the  mighty 
Vesu-vius.     And  yet  he  yearns  for  his  native  North: 

But  I  to  the  North,  far  and  gloomy. 

So  gloomy,  yet  eagerly  sought 
And  ardently  loved  from  my  childhood. 

Am  drawn  by  my  soul  and  my  thought. 
There,  there,  where  no  myrtle  is  blooming. 

Where  the  tall,  stately  fir  stand  alone. 
Where,  washing  the  gray,  craggy  granite. 

The  Baltic  roars  angry  and  lone. 

"He  loves  the  raw  recruit,  who  comes  to  the  company  under 
his  command,  passes  through  the  routine  Ufe  of  the  armj%  and 
disappears  once  more  into  the  ocean  of  Ufe.  He  addresses  to 
him  one  of  the  most  touching  of  his  sonnets,  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  series  devoted  to  his  military  hfe. 

"But  still  the  picture  of  our  poet  is  not  complete.  We  have 
found  in  him  esthetic  sensitiveness,  feeling  for  beauty,  universal, 
all-embracing  love.  There  is  one  thing  more — simplicity. 
And  his  simplicity  is  that  of  nature — of  fragrant  flowers,  bab- 
bling brooks,  chirping  birds,  whispering  forests. 

"He  wants  to  give  his  friend  a  birthday  present,  and  he,  who 
is  rolling  in  wealth,  looks  for  an  appropriate  token  of  his  friendship 
not  among  the  conventional  treasures  of  man,  but  among  the 
inexhaustive  wealth  of  nature: 

For  your  birthday  I'll  bring  you  these  flowers. 
These  clear,  fragrant  flowers  of  the  spring." 


A  NEW  SENSE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DUTY 


A  SIGN  that  seems  to  an  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Eroiing  Post  to  show  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight 
"  is  "the  gro'v\'ing  frequency  with  which  people  are 
beginning  to  speak  of  the  aftermath  of  the  war."'  No  longer 
are  they  discussing  who  started  the  war,  but  what  the  world 
A\-ill  be  like  after  it.  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  thinks 
that  we  maj-  look  forward  with  strong  assurance  to  two  results 
in  which  all  philosophers  will  be  interested.     "The  tragedies 
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of  this  war  will  arouse  a  new  international  conscience,  a  new 
sense  that  a  nation  has  a  duty  as  much  as  a  man."  However 
the  present  war  ends,  he  declares,  it  will  "teach  the  nations,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  humanity  at  large,  to  take  a  new  interest  in 
the  ancient  ethical  idea  of  duty,  and  to  get  a  new  insight  into 
what  the  meaning  of  that  idea  of  duty  is."  The  words  of 
Professor  Royce,  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  wei'e  uttered 
at  a  gathering  of  teachers  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Maurice  de  Wulf,  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  He  said 
further: 

"For  some  reason  until  recently  the  nations  have  not  been 
guided,  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  by  the  idea  of  duty. 
Sometimes  the  nations  have  been  fond  of  each  other.  Sometimes 
they  have  quarreled.  But  to  do  their  duty  as  nations  to  one 
another,  and  to  humanity,  has  heretofore  been  little  of  their 
concern.  Therefore,  as  I  strongly  hope,  this  war,  by  the  very 
vastness  of  the  calamities  through  whicih  it  leads,  will  bring  the 
nations  to  a  now  consciousness  which  will  awaken  the  nuich- 
necdcd  inldrnational  conscnence,  the  long-sought  but,  after  all, 
thus  far  little  elTective  sense  on  the  part  of  the  individual  tuition: 
'We  owe  our  duty  to  humanity,  and  consequently  to  our  fillow 


nations.'  We  owe  this  duty,  becaiise  if  each  nation  has  its  own 
life,  and  its  own  irrevocable  past,  it  does  unwisely  if  it  so  acts  that 
afterward,  if  wise,  it  must  regret  its  past,  and  must  repudiate  the 

principles  which  have  thus  far  guided  its  course  of  action 

"But  not  only  the  tragedies  of  oiu"  times  may  teach  us  new 
lessons  as  to  what  international  duty  is,  the  deeds  of  our  times 
include  acts  which  give  us  new  examples  never  known  before 
of  how  a  nation,  facing  a  great  crisis,  can  be  guided  mainly  or 
solely  by  the  idea  of  duty — that  is,  of  its  duty  as  a  nation  to 
other  nations  and  to  mankind.  Emerson's  classic  word  about 
how  Duty  speaks  to  the  Youth  is  in  the  minds  of 
all  of  you.  Emerson  wrote  that  word,  addressing 
it  to  the  generation  of  youth  to  which  belonged 
the  heroes  whose  names  are  now  written  on  the 
tablets  of  Memorial  Hall — 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  close  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  wliispers  low,  '  Thou  must,* 

The  Youth  replies,  'I  can.' 

"Emerson  found  this  divine  efficacy  of  the  voice 
of  duty,  when  it  spoke  to  the  heroic  youth  of  our 
Civil  War,  something  miraculous. 

"It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  in  our  day,  and 
during  the  present  war,  there  was  a  moment  Avhen 
the  voice  of  duty  spoke  low,  but  with  divine  power, 
not  merely  to  an  individual,  or  to  any  mere  col- 
lection or  mass  of  individuals,  but  to  a  nation,  to  a 
nation  heroic  and  noble  beyond  the  measure  of 
what  the  wit  of  man  has  heretofore  viewed  as 
possible. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1914  'so  nigh  was  grandeur 
to  our  dust,  so  close  was  God  to  man,'  that  when 
Duty  whispered  low,  'Thou  must,'  that  hero  nation, 
Belgium,  replied,  'I  can,'  and  so,  in  Emerson's 
words,  was  nerved  'to  hazard  all  in  freedom's 
fight' — a  fight  not  only  for  the  life  of  a  nation, 
but  for  the  life  of  humanity.  Thus  a  nation  has 
appeared,  as  perhaps  never  before,  in  the  light  of 
a  suffering  servant  of  the  Lord  among  the  nations." 

Professor  Royce  draws  an  example  from  the 
transformation  of  South-American  society  since 
1890  as  "the  best  ground  of  our  hope  that  out  of 
the  present  crisis  we  are  to  be  led  nearer  toward 
the  goal  that  the  great  community  of  mankind  is 
consciously  or  unconsciously  seeking  to  attain  " : 

"About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  South  Ameri- 
ca was  passing  through  that  seines  of  international 
conflicts  and  of  internal  revolutionary  struggle,  one  phase  of 
which  culminated  in  those  troubles  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
which  led  in  Europe  to  the  failure  of  the  Barings.  We  in  the 
United  States,  nearly  all  of  us,  believed  at  that  time  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  seeing  the  republics  of  South  America  reach 
any  position  in  which  international  peace,  so  far  as  the  mutual 
relations  of  those  republics  were  concerned,  could  beconui  more 
frequent  or  more  stable.  Most  of  us  supposed  that  those  re- 
pubhcs  were  thenceforth  doomed  to  a  series  of  wars  and  revolu- 
tions whose  end  was  not  definable  and  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

"But  of  late  years,  when  in  various  voyages  in  tropical  waters 
I  have  chanced  to  meet  ambitious,  vigorous,  and  reasonably 
Avell-cultivated  young  South-Americans,  representatives  some- 
times of  commercial  firms,  interested  sometimes  in  engineering 
^nd  sometimes  in  social  problems,  I  have  heard  from  such  young 
men  (especially  in  case  they  were  PeruA'ians,  or  Chileans,  or 
citizens  of  Argentina)  comments  whose  tone  was  both  dear  and 
confident.  Such  men  like  to  say  that  civilization  now  finds  its 
most  secure  home  in  tlie  southern  n>publics  of  South  America, 
where  international  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  revolution  are 
rapidly  coming  to  be  used  as  normal  and  natural  events,  ex- 
pressing not  only  what  liuniaiiity  needs,  but  what  civilized 
humanity  is  henceforth  normally  to  get. 

"Tlie  opinion  of  such  ^oung   South-.Xnu-ricans  is  sometimes 
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«xprest  with  naivete.  Their  pride  is  doubtless  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. But  it  is  such  men  that  at  this  moment  no  doubt  are 
tempted  to  speak  of  unci\'ilized  Europe. 

"I  do  not  know  how  long  this  stage  of  South-American  civ- 
ilization, in  which  peace  with  honor  seems,  for  the  time,  the 
normal  event,  will  continue.  But  when  one  remembers  the 
year  1890,  and  recalls  the  failure  of  the  Barings,  and  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  the  South-American  situation,  one  tends  to 
be  inspired  with  a  certain  hope  that  Europe  also  may  find  its 
way  out  of  the  bad  dreams,  of  the  delirious  wars,  and  absurdities 
in  which  at  the  moment  it  lives,  into  the  new  light  of  reason,  of 
hberty,  and  of  wisdom.  We  can  not  predict  this  result,  but  the 
South-American  republics  that  in  1890  we  pitied  and  despised 
for  their  unreasonableness  and  for  their  evil  passions — they  give 
us  a  right  to  some  hope  for  Europe." 


A   PRESIDENTIAL   HOMILY 

A  RAP  AT  THE  CHURCH  TENDENCY  to  run  to  over- 
organization  was  delivered  the  other  day  by  President 
-  Wilson  in  an  address  to  the  assembled  members  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches.  He  admits  the  scriptural  in- 
junction to  "let  your  hght  shine  before  men,"  but  finds  that 
many  think  the  words  summon  them  to  set  themselves  up  on  a 
<5andlestick.  Now,  the  trouble,  as  he  sees  it,  is,  that  "some 
people  can  not  find  a  candlestick,  but  the  greater  trouble  is  that 
they  are  a  very  poor  candle,  and  the  hght  is  very  dim."  These 
words  were  uttered  before  the  meeting  held  recently  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  a  full  report  appears  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
His  humorous  exegesis  was  calculated  to  point  the  value  of  "co- 
operation," which  he  differentiates  from  "organization." 
Even  here,  so  far  as  the  effort  applies  to  the  churches,  the  Presi- 
dent sees  a  danger  that  organized  effort  may  "absorb  the  life 
of  the  community  and  run  the  community  for  its  own  benefit," 
and  result  finally  in  "nothing  profitable."  He  finds  a  way  of 
skilfully  bantering  the  churches  on  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pet  hobby: 

"If  the  object  of  the  organization  is  to  afford  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  whole  community  can  cooperatively  use  its  life,  then 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  it.  An  organization  without  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  is  dead  and  may  be  dangerous.  So  that  the  vital 
principle  is  cooperation,  and  organization  is  secondary.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  one  or  two  churches  that  were  admirably 
organized  and  were  accomplishing  nothing.  You  know  some 
people  dearly  love  organization.  They  dearly  love  to  sit  in  a 
chair  and  preside.  They  pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  practise.  They  love  to  concoct  and  write 
minutes.  They  love  to  appoint  committees.  They  boast  of  the 
number  of  committees  that  their  organization  has,  and  they  like 
the  power  and  the  social  influence  of  distributing  their  friends 
among  the  committees,  and  then  when  the  committees  are 
formed  there  is  nothing  to  commit  to  them. 

"This  is  a  nation  which  loves  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
public  meeting,  whether  there  is  anything  particularly  impor- 
tant to  consider  or  not.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  me  how 
the  American  is  born  knowing  how  to  conduct  a  public  meeting. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  lad  I  belonged  to  an  organization 
which  at  that  time  seemed  to  me  very  important,  which  was 
known  as  the  Lightfoot  Baseball  Club.  Our  clubroom  was  a 
corner,  an  unoccupied  corner,  of  the  loft  of  my  father's  barn — 
the  part  that  the  hay  had  not  encroached  upon — and  I  distinctly 
remember  how  we  used  to  conduct  orderly  meetings  of  the  club 
in  that  corner  of  the  loft.  I  had  never  seen  a  pubUe  meeting, 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  other  lads  with  whom  I  was 
associated  had  ever  seen  a  public  meeting,  but  we  somehow  knew 
how  to  conduct  one.  We  knew  how  to  make  motions  and  second 
them;  we  knew  that  a  motion  could  not  have  more  than  two 
amendments  offered  at  the  same  time,  and  we  knew  the  order 
in  which  the  amendments  had  to  be  put,  the  second  amendment 
before  the  first.  How  we  knew  it  I  don't  know.  We  were  born 
that  way,  I  suppose.  But  nothing  very  important  happened  at 
those  meetings,  and  I  have  been  present  at  some  church  organiza- 
tion meetings  at  which  nothing  more  important  happened  than 
happened  with  the  Lightfoot  Baseball  Club.  And  I  remember 
distinctly  that  my  delight  and  interest  were  in  the  meetings,  not 
in  what  they  were  for;  just  the  sense  of  belonging  to  an  or- 
ganization and  doing  something  with  the  organization,  it  didn't 


very  much  matter  what.  Some  churches  are  organized  that  way. 
They  are  exceedingly  active  about  nothing.  Now,  why  not  lend 
that  organizing  instinct,  that  acting  instinct,  to  the  real  things 
that  are  happening  in  the  community,  whether  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  church  or  not?" 

As  a  practical  suggestion  in  cooperation,  Mr.  Wilson  points 
an  o])portunity  for  the  rural  church,  and  especially  for  its  pastor, 
to  link  up  with  the  acti\'ities  of  the  nation.     Thus: 

"In  a  farming  community  one  of  the  things  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is  trying  to  do  is  to  show  the 


STORMING  THE   RUSSIAN   CHURCHES. 
A  picture  taken  at  the  moment  a  shell  was  exploding  inside  the  edifice. 


farmers  of  the  country  the  easiest  and  best  methods  of  coopera- 
tion with  regard  to  marketing  their  crops;  learning  how  to  handle 
their  crops  in  a  cooperative  fashion,  so  that  they  can  get  the  best 
service  from  the  railroads;  learning  how  to  find  the  prevailing 
market  prices  in  the  accessible  market,  so  as  to  know  where  it 
will  be  best  and  most  profitable  to  send  their  farm-products, 
and  drawing  them  together  into  cooperative  association  with 
these  objects  in  view.  The  church  ought  to  lend  its  hand  to 
that.     The  pastor  ought  to  say: 

"'If  you  want  somebody  to  look  after  this  for  you,  I  will  give 
part  of  my  time,  and  I  will  find  other  men  in  my  congregation 
who  will  help  you  in  the  work,  and  help  you  without  charging 
you  anything  for  it.  We  want  you  to  realize  that  this  church  is 
interested  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  community,  and  that 
it  will  lend  itself  to  any  legitimate  project  that  advances  the  life 
and  interest  of  this  community.' 

"Let  the  rural  church  find  that,  and  then  discover,  as  it  will 
discover,  that  men  begin  to  swing  their  thoughts  to  those  deeper 
meanings  of  the  church  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  their  intention, 
that  this  is  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  that  the  pastor  and  his 
associates  are  interested  in  them  because  they  are  interested  in 
the  souls  of  men  and  the  prosperity  of  men  as  it  lies  deep  in  their 
hearts 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  country  pastor  has  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  be  a  country  leader;  to  make  everybody  realize 
that  he,  as  the  representative  of  Christ,  believes  himself  related 
to  everything  human,  to  everything  human  that  has  as  its  object 
the  uplift  and  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  community 
or  the  betterment  of  any  of  its  conditions." 
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The  New  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  Has  Brought  100,000  Discriminatinj 


It  is  noTP  two  months  since  the  veil  was  lifted  from  the  new 
S400  r.p.m.  Chalmers. 

Six  hundred  able  merchants  went  to  Detroit  for  the  unveiling, 
took  one  look  at  it,  and  bought  $22,000,000  worth  in  forty  minutes. 

A  hundred  thousand  people  have  since  flocked  to  the  sales- 
rooms of  Chalmers  dealers  all  over  America. 

They  admired  it — and  what  they  have  said  about  it  makes  the 
3400  r,  p.  m.  Chalmers  the  new  season's  most  talked-of  car. 

For  one  look  lures.  It  makes  you  feel  that  here's  the  car  you 
would  like  to  own. 

Those  who  have  had  the  rare  treat  of  a  run  in  the  open  country 
with  a  foot  on  the  accelerator  have  reached  for  their  check-books. 

Though  many  will  buy  this  car  because  of  the  name  on  its 
radiator,  it  will  go  down  in  history  for  its  ability. 

Others  are  buying  it  because  it  ties  up  big  value  and  low  price. 

But  most  names  leap  to  the  dotted  line  because  of  the  car's 
great  roadability. 

The  car  has  been  named  the  3400  r.  p,  m.  Chalmers  because 
of  its  wonderful  acceleration. 


3400  r.  p.  m.  means  3400  revolutions  per  minute — that's  tb 
speed  of  its  engine. 

It's  the  highest  engine  speed  ever  developed  for  stock  car  us 
in  America. 

Some  cars  do  1400.  Some  1800.  Several  attain  2200.  On 
or  two  turn  up  2600.      One  develops  3000  r.  p.  m. 

Now,  the  speed  of  an  engine  means  everything. 

In  Europe,  where  petrol  is  high  in  cost  and  cars  are  taxed  ac 
cording  to  their  horse-power  rating,  engineers  have  for  years  bee 
forced  to  get  more  and  more  power  out  ofsmaller  and  smaller  engines 

Their  success  depended  on  speeding  up  the  engine.  That' 
why  so  many  foreign  cars  have  such  high-speed  engines — and  wh 
they  have  latterly  beaten  so  many  American  cars  on  the  race-track 

Building  a  smaller  engine,  they  were  able  to  build  a  lighte 
chassis.  ' 

Here  was  the  cue  for  Chalmers  engineers. 

They  have  built  a  rather  small  motor — six  cylinders,  3^  b; 
4^ — which  achieves  45  horse-power  at  2050  r.  p.  m. 

They  were  able  to  develop  well  over  70  horse-power  from  th 
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engine — but  at  the  cost  of  acceleration  and  fuel  economy. 

0  they  stood  pat  at  45  H.  P.  They  knew  this  would  provide 
>etter  car  for  all-round  performance. 

laving  built  an  engine  which  measured  up  to  their  desire, 
were  now  able  to  design  a  relatively  Hght  chassis.  Ready 
lipping,  the  whole  car  weighs  only  2650  pounds. 

et  it  is  the  ablest  car  that  ever  bore  the  Chalmers  name. 

his  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  thus  gives  you  what  the  big  brute 
s^ar  used  to  offer,  only  it  provides  high  power  and  light  weight 
1 V  operating  cost— you  find  the  same  trait  in  a  spirited  nimble- 
t]  horse. 

nd  yet,  unlike  so  many  so-called  light-weight  cars,  you  do 
et  the  feeling  that  you  are  riding  behind  a  little  horse  that 

1  short  steps. 

ore  important  than  that,  it  furnishes  magnificent  acceleration. 

.Jhalmers    was    long    in    doubt  whether  to  make  this  initial 

iincement    of   the    acceleration  tests  at  all — felt  that  many 

(]oubt  the  figures— wanted  to  let  the  customer  discover  for 

If  the  amazing  acceleration. 


The  great  thing  nowadays  in  a  motor  car  is  acceleration — and 
in  the  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  you  have  the  finality  of  desire 
in  a  motor  car:  a  small  engine,  a  light-weight  chassis;  a  light- 
weight chassis,  quick  acceleration — the  goal  of  engineers. 

Specifications  no  longer  mean  much  as  to  motor  cars.  To  say 
that  this  car  has  a  115-inch  wheel-base  conveys  nothing  to  you  as 
to  what  it  can  do. 

The  equation  of  this  car  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  mere 
specifications.  They  mark  the  car  for  unquestionable  superiority 
— but  they  do  not — cannot — reveal  its  ability. 

You  must  step  on  the  little  button  yourself,  and  speed  the 
engine  up — and  up — and  up.  Then  you  will  say  that  the  "last 
throb"  has  been  removed. 

Go  to  your  Chalmers  dealer  today  and  try  it. 

You  will  find  a  motor  of  might  in  a  car  of  charm. 


!1050  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit.  Michigan. 


QuatUy  First 
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Is  Your  House 
a  Home? 

A  Home  is  not  made  of  brick 
walls,  chairs,  tables  or  tapestries. 
Happiness  is  the  note  that  trans- 
forms the  house  into  the  Home 
— and  Happiness  comes  from 
Health  which  is  the  child  of  Har- 
mony. Health  comes  from  living 
in  harmony  with  law.  Make 
your  house  a  Home  by  serving 

Shredded 
Wheat 

the  food  of  Health  and  Strength 
that  gets  you  into  harmony  with 
Nature  —  made  of  the  whole 
wheat,  steam-cooked,  shredded 
and  baked.  A  natural  elemental 
food,  ready- cooked,  ready-to- 
serve,  easy-to-digest. 

For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  biscuits 
in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness,  pour 
hot  or  cold  milk  over  them,  adding  a 
little  cream ;  salt  or  sweeten  to  suit 
the  taste.  Deliciously  nourishing  with 
sliced  bananas,  baked  apples,  prunes 
or  preserved  fruits  of  any  kind. 

Made  only  by 

The    Shredded    Wheat    Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


[ 
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Strawberries 


ooKI 


Grown  the  Kello^^  Way 
Yield  $500  to  $  1 200  per 
acre.  Get  our  beautifully 
illustrated  64-page  book 
and  learn  how  it's  done. 
Send  no  money.  The  book 
FREE. 

M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box   ZO      Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  Rrower  and 
fertilizer— EVERC;rEKN  BRAND  — your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  liouse  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  urowtli  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
2SC  and  $oc  sizes  prepaid  to  anv  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTJLIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.        Dept.  F  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  many  jx^ople  will  consider 
1915's  most  important  book  of 
poetry  did  not  appear  until  the  year  was 
nearly  over.  It  is  Lionel  Johnson's  "Col- 
lected Works"  (The  Maemillan  Company); 
a  volume  which  has  been  expected  and 
desired  ever  since  the  poet's  tragic  death  in 
1902.  Of  course  there  has  been  in  existence 
the  two  volumes  which  were  published 
during  his  lifetime,  but  of  these  only  one 
edition  has  been  printed  and  the  possession 
of  them  was  possible  only  to  a  few  fortunate 
collectors.  Several  poems  had  found  their 
way  into  the  anthologies,  and  those  who 
read  them  were  eager  to  see  more  of  the 
work  of  Walter  Pater's  most  brilliant  pupil. 
Perhaps  this  poet's  most  important  single 
contribution  to  literature  is  his  magnificent 
ode  "Ireland."  It  is  too  long  to  be  printed 
entire,  but  the  stanzas  which  we  quote 
show  its  lofty  imagination  and  nobly 
patriotic  spirit,  and  reveal  the  majesty  of 
its  rhythm. 

IRELAND 

By  Lionel,  Johnson 

Thy  sorrow,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  sea. 
Are  sisters;    the  sad  winds  of  thy  race: 
The  heart  of  melancholy  beats  in  thee, 
And  the  lamenting  spirit  haimts  thy  face. 
Mournful  and  mighty  Mother!  who  art  kin 

To  the  ancient  earth's  first  wo, 
When  holy  Angels  wept,  beholding  sin. 
For  not  in  penance  do  thy  true  tears  flow. 
Not  thine  the  long  transgression:   at  thy  name. 

We  sorrow  not  with  shame, 
But  proudly;   for  thy  soul  is  as  the  snow. 

Old  as  the  sorrow  for  lost  Paradise 

Seems  thine  old  sorrow:    thou  in  the  mild  West, 

Who  wouldst  thy  children  tipon  earth  sufHco 

For  Paradise,  and  pure  Hesperian  rest; 

Had  not  the  violent  and  bitter  fates 

Burned  up  with  fiery  feet 
The  greenness  of  thy  pastures;   had  not  hates. 
Envies,  and  desolations,  with  fierce  heat 
Wasted  thee,  and  consumed  the  land  of  grace. 

Beauty's  abiding  place; 
And  vexed  with  agony  bright  joy's  retreat. 

Swift  as  the  word  of  the  Eternal  Will, 
llpon  thee  the  malign  armed  Angels  came. 
F'lame  was  their  winging,  flames  that  lap  thee  still: 
.\nd  in  the  anger  of  their  eyes  was  flanu-. 
One  was  the  Angel  of  the  field  of  blood. 

And  one  of  lonelier  death: 
One,  saddened  e.viles  on  the  ocean's  flood. 
.\nd  famine  followed  on  another's  breath. 
Angels  of  evil,  with  incessant  sword. 

Smote  thee,  O  land  adored! 
And  yet  smite:   for  the  Will  of  Ciod  so  saith. 

A  .severing  and  sundering  they  wrought. 
A  rending  of  the  soid.    They  turned  to  tears 
The  laughter  of  thy  waters:   and  they  brought. 
To  -sow  upon  thy  fields,  quick  seeds  of  fears; 
That  brother  should  hate  brother,  and  one  roof 

Shelter  unkindly  hearts; 
Friend  from  his  ancient  friendship  hold  aloof. 
And  comrades  leant  to  play  sad  alien  parts; 
Province  from  noble  province  dwell  estranged. 

And  all  old  trusts  be  changed; 
.\ii(l  treason  teach  true  men  her  impious  arts. 

IJtil  yet  in  their  reluctant  hands  they  bore 
Eaurel,  and  palm,  and  crown,  and  bay:   an  host. 
Heartened  by  wrath  and  sorrow  more  and  mon\ 
Strove  ever,  giving  up  the  mighty  ghost; 
The  field  well  fought,  the  -song  well  sung,  for  sake. 

Mother!  of  thee  alone: 
Sorrow  and  wrath  bade  deathless  courage  wake. 
.\tid  struck  from  burning  liarps  a  deathless  tone. 
.And  palm  and  lain-(>l  won.  with  crown  and  ba.\ . 

Went  proudly  down  death's  way. 
(Muldren  of  Ireland,  to  Iheir  deathless  throne. 


Proud  and  sweet  habitation  of  thy  dead ! 
Throne  upon  throne,  its  thrones  of  sorrow  filled ; 
Prince  on  prince  coming  with  triumphant  tread. 
All  passion,  save  the  love  of  Ireland,  stilled. 
By  the  forgetful  waters  they  forget 

Not  thee,  O  Ini.sfail! 
Upon  thy  fields  their  dreaming  eyes  are  set. 
They  hear  thy  winds  call  ever  through  each  vale. 
Visions  of  victory  exalt  and  tlirill 

Their  hearts'  whole  hunger  still: 
High  beats  their  longing  for  the  living  Gael. 

But  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  Irish  national 
life  and  for  Irish  literature,  Lionel  Johnson 
was  English  by  birth  and  education.  Seldom 
have  the  charms  of  the  English  countryside 
been  portrayed  in  stanzas  more  spirited  and 
colorful  than  those  we  quote  below. 

IN  ENGLAND 

By  Lionel  Johnson 

Bright  Hellas  lies  far  hence. 

Par  the  Sicilian  sea: 
But  England's  excellence 

Is  fair  enough  for  me. 

I  love  and  imderstand 

One  joy:  with  staff  and  scrip 
To  walk  a  wild  west  land. 

The  winds  my  fellowship. 

For  all  the  winds  will  blow, 

Across  a  lonely  face. 
Rough  wisdom,  good  to  know: 

An  high  and  heartening  grace. 

Wind,  on  the  open  down! 

Riding  the  wind,  the  moon: 
From  town  to  country  town, 

I  go  from  noon  to  noon. 

Cities  of  ancient  spires. 

Glorious  against  high  noon; 
-August  at  sunset  fires; 

Austere  beneath  the  moon. 

Old  rain-washed,  red-roofed  streets. 

Fresh  with  the  soft  Southwest : 
Where  dreaming  memory  meets 

Brave  men  long  since  at  rest.   .  .  . 

.  .  .  September's  wintering  air. 

When  fruits  and  flowers  have  fled 
From  moimtain  valleys  bare. 

Save  rowan-berries  red. 

These  joys,  and  such  as  these. 

Are  England's  and  are  mine: 
Within  the  English  seas 

My  days  have  been  divine. 

Oh!  Hellas  lies  far  hence. 

Far  the  blue  Sicel  sea : 
But  England's  excellence 

Is  more  than  they  to  me. 

A  century  or  so  before  Lionel  Johnson's 
lime  it  might  have  been  dangerous  for 
him  to  attempt  to  circulate  the  following 
poem.  Indeed,  Lionel  Johnson  seemed  to  ■ 
l)elong  to  some  more  spacious  era  than 
the  frivolous  eighteen-ninoties  in  which  ho 
wrote.  King  Charles  I.  was  to  him  more 
than  a  mere  historical  figure,  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  written  about  him  with  such 
intense  feeling. 

BY    THE  STATUE  OF  KING   CHARLES 

AT  CHARING  CROSS  M 

By  Lionel  Johnson 

Somber  and  rich,  the  skies: 

Great  glooms,  and  starry  plains 
(itMitly  the  night  wind  sighs; 

Else  a  vast  sileiico  reigns. 
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The  splendid  silence  clings 

Around  me:  and  around 
The  saddest  of  all  kings 

Cro\vned,  and  again  discrowned. 

Comely  and  calm,  he  rides 

Hard  by  hLs  own  Whitehall: 
Only  the  night  wind  glides: 

No  crowds,  nor  rebels,  brawl. 

Gone,  too,  his  Court:  and  yet. 

The  stars  his  courtiers  are: 
Htars  in  their  station  set; 

And  every  wandering  star. 

Alone  he  rides,  alone. 

The  fair  and  fatal  king : 
Dark  night  is  all  Ms  own — 

That  strange  and  solemn  thing. 

"Which  is  more  full  of  fate: 
The  stars;  or  those  sad  eyes? 

Which  are  more  still  and  great: 
Those  brows;  or  the  dark  skies? 

Altho  his  whole  heart  yearn 

In  passionate  tragedy. 
Never  was  face  so  stem 

With  sweet  austerity. 

Vanquished  in  life,  his  death 

By  beauty  made  amends: 
The  passing  of  his  breath 

Won  his  defeated  ends. 

Brief  life,  and  hapless?    Nay: 

Through  death,  life  grew  sublime. 

Speak  after  sentence?     Yea: 
And  to  the  end  of  time. 

Armored  he  rides,  his  head 

Bare  to  the  stars  of  doom: 
He  triumphs  now,  the  dead. 

Beholding  London's  gloom. 

Our  wearier  spirit  faints, 

Vexed  in  the  world's  employ: 

His  soul  was  of  the  saints; 
And  art  to  him  was  joy. 

King,  tried  in  fires  of  wo! 

Men  hunger  for  thy  grace: 
And  through  the  night  I  go. 

Loving  thy  mournful  face. 

Yet,  when  the  city  sleeps; 

When  all  the  cries  are  still: 
The  stars  and  heavenly  deeps 

Work  out  a  perfect  will. 

And  here  is  one  of  the  few  great  devo- 
tional poems  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  picturesque,  sonorous,  beautifully 
^\Tought,  and  charged  with  strong  religious 
feehng.  Of  this  poem,  so  feelingly  and 
with  such  dignity  written,  it  has  been  said: 
"Its  spirit  is  as  devout  as  that  of  Francis 
Thompson's  'The  Hound  of  Heaven,'  and 
as  martial  as  that  of  '  The  Battle-Hymn  of 
the  RepubUc' " 

TE  MARTYRUM  CANDIDATUS 

By  Lionel  Johnson 

Ah,  see  the  fair  chivalry  come,  the  companions  of 
Christ! 
White  Horsemen,  who  ride  on  white  horses,  the 
Knights  of  God! 
They,  for  their  Lord  and  their  Lover  who  sacrificed 
All,   save  the  sweetness  of  treading  where  he 
first  trod! 

These  through  the  darkness  of  death,  the  dominion 
of  night. 
Swept,  and  they  woke  in  white  places  at  morn- 
ing tide: 
They  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  sang  for  joy  of  the 
sight, 
They   saw    with   their   eyes   the   Eyes   of   the 
Crucified. 

Now,  whithersoever  he  goeth,  with  him  they  go: 
White  Horsemen,  who  ride  on  white  horses,  oh, 
fair  to  see! 
They  ride,  where  the  Rivers  of  Paradise  flash  and 
flow. 
White  Horsemen,   witli  Christ  their  CapUiiii: 
forever  he! 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


TWO  AMERICANS  IN  STORM-SWEPT 
SERVIA 

WITH  the  driving  of  the  Allies  over 
the  Servian  border  into  Greece,  the 
Germans,  Austrians,  and  Bulgarians  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  Servia.  But  even  before 
this  last  drive  in  the  south,  Servia  was  no 
longer  the  country  of  the  Servians.  Driven 
from  the  Kossovo  Plain  and  their  last  foot- 
hold in  the  Katchanik  Pass,  they  had  scat- 
tered westward.  The  regulars  still  fought 
desperately,  in  the  attempt  to  check  the 
pursuers  and  protect  their  own  rear  and 
flanks,  but  the  fleeing  nation  was  already 
conducting  itself  not  unlike  a  terrified  flock 
of  sheep,  rushing  bhndly  hither  and  thither, 
rounded  here  and  cornered  there  by  the 
keen  -  fanged,  clever  wolves  —  driven, 
blocked,  turned,  wavering,  faihng,  ex- 
hausted, in  utter  rout.  So  they  made  their 
way  by  the  one  pass  left  open  for  them  into 
Albania,  with  insufficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing, fleeing  from  a  human  foe  into  the  grasp 
of  hunger  and  exposm-e.  We  are  told  by 
one  who  saw  much  of  the  latter  days  of  the 
Servian  campaign  that  scattered  through 
Albania  at  present  there  are  a  bare  40,000 
Servian  troops  of  the  Army  that  numbered 
310,000  when  Austria-Hungary  first  at- 
tacked Belgrade.  This  writer,  Louis  Edgar 
Browne,  a  former  American  naval  officer, 
now  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  declares  that  even  this  fragment  in  an 
alien  land  has  httle  hope  of  escaping  with 
life  and  freedom.  Already  the  Austro- 
German  and  Bulgarian  forces  are  driving 
through  Albania  westward  along  three  eon- 
verging  hues,  apparently  socking  the  con- 
quest of  that  country's  Adriatic  ports.  Of 
the  last  days  of  tragic  campaigning  by  the 
Servians,  he  writes: 

The  Servians  fought  desperately,  and 
on  every  foot  of  the  fatherland,  in  the 
blood  of  200,000  men,  is  written  the  most 
glorious  page  in  Servian  history. 

jThe  Montenegrins  say  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  they  will  be  able  to  repel  the  aUen 
invaders  of  the  Black  Mountain  Kingdom. 
The  Servians  say: 

"We  have  fought  and  we  have  lost.  We 
have  done  our  duty  and  the  fight  is  over. 
Altho  we  shall  never  stop  fighting,  we  are 
whipt.  Our  army,  without  food  or  am- 
munition, can  delay  but  can  not  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  enemy." 

There  is  confidence  among  the  Servians 
that  Italy  will  be  able  to  defend  Avlona, 
as  Italy  has  long  been  wide-awake  to  the 
danger  and  has  been  preparing  studiously 
to  meet  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the 
Servian  Army  and  Government,  as  I  have 
done  for  the  last  seven  weeks,  without  ad- 
miring the  intense  and  patriotic  couragv- 
of  the  Servian  soldiers  and  people,  which 
was  the  more  admirable  because  during 
the  last  four  weeks  they  have  known  that 
Servia  was  doomed  to  certain  defeat  and 
temporary  annihilation. 

The  last  stand  of  the  Servian  Ai'my  was 
made  at  Prisrend,  where   more    than    100 
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PACKER'S  Tar 
Soap  is  good  for 
the  scalp  because  it 
cleans,  soothes,  heals 
— and  healthy  scalps 
encourage  healthy, 
lustrous  hair. 

The  mere  operation  of 
applying  its  fragrant,  pine- 
laden  lather  to  one's  hair 
is  beneficial.  The  press- 
ing, the  kneading  and  all 
the  other  processes  that 
constitute  what  is  known 
as  shampooing — they  all 
help.  And  when  the 
lather  is  rinsed  out  and 
the  hair  is  once  more  dry, 
there  remains  a  feeling, 
not  only  of  absolute  clean- 
liness, but  of  delightful 
exhilaration. 


'^ Pure  as  the  Pines"' 

A  combination  of  pure 
vegetable  oils,  glycerine  and 
pine  tar.   Send  10c  for  sample. 

Our7  Manual:  "The 
Hair  and  Scalp  — 
Modern  Care  andTreat- 
ment."  36  pages  of 
practical  information 
sent  free  on  request. 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap. 

Perfumed— just  enough  to  be 
agrjeeable.  A  thorough 
cleanser.  Convenient  to  use. 
Made  for  those  who  prefer  a 
liquid  shampoo  of  quality. 
Liberal  sample  10c. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  84A,  81  Fulton  St. 

New  York 
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FREE  ^°  YOU 


FOR 

10  DAYS! 


\  The  World  Famous 
Elcchic  Cleaner 


Yes,  Madam,  that  is 

exactly  what  we  mean. 
We  will  send  you  one  of 
our  superb,  BRAND 
NEW,  easy  gliding  and 
deep  cleaning  Frantz 
Premier  Electric  Clean- 
ers on  10  days  FREE 
Cleaning  trial.  We 
are  going  to  loan 
you  free,  thissplendid  cleaner  for  10  whole  days. 
Remember,  this  free  loan  won't  cost  you  a 
penny.  We  even  pay  all  delivery  charges.  We 
bear  every  expense.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
use  it  to  your  heart's  content  for  all  cleaning 
purposes  about  the  house! 

Without  Cost  To  You 

Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
or  vsrrite  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  full  details 
of  this  wonderful  free  loan  offer,  and  also  our 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet.  No  strings  are  attached 
to  this  free  Joan  offer.  We  want  you  to  use  the  Frantz 
Premier  for  10  full  days  just  as  though  it  were  your 
own.  Clean  your  carpets  and  your  rugs  with  it.  Try 
it  on  your  furniture,  mattresses  and  walls.  Use  it  in  all 
the  nooks  and  corners.  We  want  you  to  see  for 
yourself  how  it  picks  up  threads,  lint  and  ravelings 
and  every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  10  days  free  trial  if  you 
are  not  more  than  delighted  with  the  cleaner,  you 
may  return  it,  or  we  will  send  for  it.  without  a  cent 
of  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  But  if  you  decide 
that  you  simply  cannot  get  along  without  it,  then  you 
may  keep  the  cleaner  and  pay  for  it  on 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

The  cleaner  goes  to  you  right  from  our  factory, 

or  direct  from  our  dealer  if  we  have  one  in  your  town. 
First  you  get  the  free  trial  and  then  the  easy  monthly  payments. 

And.  remember,  you  get  the  rock  bottom  factory  price— you  do 
not  pay  a  penny  more  because  of  this  special  Easy  Monthly 
payment  Plan. 

We  expect  to  be  bo  swamped  with  Free  Trial  requests  that  we 
reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  So  send  at  once  for  your  Free  Trial.  Remember 
—absolutely  no  obligation  to  buy. 

MAIL  THK  nnilPflM  Siprn  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
mHIb  iniOUUUrvn  usat  once.  The  minute  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  mail  you  the  full  details  of  this  great  free  trial  otft-r 
and  easy  payment  plan.  We  w-l?  also  send  you  free,  the  beauti- 
fully illustrated  literature.    Send  coupon  or  write  today— at  cnce. 

The  Frantz  Premier  Company 

Dept.  1157  V  Cleveland^  Ohio 


Sign  this  Coupon  NOW! 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

Dept.  1167,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

■without  expense  or  obligation  to  me  send  full  and 
complete  details  of  your  wonderful  Free  Trial  and  Easy 
Payment  offer.  Also  your  beautifully  illustrated  booklet. 


Xame . 
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KEEP 

WARM 

in 

Open  or 

Closed 

Car 

"Four-iii-One"Auto  Heater 

The  Original  Auto   Heater 

Inexpensive.  Installed  in  two  to  three 
hours.  Uses  gases  from  exhaust.  Abso- 
lutely noiseless.  Actually  reduces  back 
pressure  by  test  of  Auto  Club  of  America. 
Requires  only  two  one-inch  holes  in  floor 
of  car.     Thousands  in  use. 

Special  proposition  to  agents  and  dealers — 
especially  those  with  demonstrating  cars. 

Send  for  Booklet  C 
Continental  Auto   Heater  Co. 

18  East  41st  St.,  New  York 


cannon,  mostly  of  the  type  of  the  French 
T.j's,  arranfj(>d  in  a  huge  seinieirel<>,  pointed 
at  the  Bulgar  Army. 

After  live  days  of  bloody  battle  the  Ser- 
vians, having  fired  their  last  shell,  spiked 
the  guns,  threw  the  breeeh-loeks  into  the 
river,  and  then  broke  and  lied  in  disorder 
througli  the  narrow  path  where  the  river 
Drill  cuts  into  the  Albanian  Mountains. 

JMore  than  8(),()()0  Servians  were  engaged 
at  Prisrend,  of  whom  about  half  were  taken 
prisoners.  Three  routes  of  retreat  were 
open  to  the  Army  after  the  defeat.  The 
main  route  was  through  Lumkuhis,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Black  and  White  Drin 
rivers.  Another  route  was  through  Jac-o- 
vitza  and  Ipek  into  Montenegro,  and  the 
last  was  from  Prisrend  southward  into 
Albania  via  the  old  Roman  road  to  Dibra. 
Elbassan,  and  Durazzo.  All  three  are  ab- 
solutely impassable  for  vehicles;  each  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mule  path  over  high, 
precipitous,  snow-bound  mountains.  The 
last  orders  of  the  CJeneral  Staff  read: 
"Fall  back  on  Scutari  and  Durazzo,  using 
the  three  passes." 

But  even  this  opportunity  failed.  So 
rai^idly  did  the  victorious  hosts  advance 
upon  them  that  the  attempt  to  cover  the 
retreat  was  easily  frustrated.  A  lightning- 
stroke  at  Montenegro  by  the  Austrians 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Jacovitza  and  a 
firm  grasp  on  the  Ipek  passes  before  more 
than  3,000  Servians  had  scrambled  through 
them.  An  advance  by  the  Bulgars  to  the 
south  of  Prisrend  cut  off  just  as  absolutely 
the  Roman  road  to  Dibra.  Only  the 
Lumkulus  Pass  was  left,  and  70,W)0  men 
had  yet  to  make  their  escape.  Despondent 
and  beaten,  the  long  line  began  the  Hight 
into  temporary  refuge.  The  rssult  is  thus 
related : 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  twenty  miles 
from  Prisrend,  were  70,000  men  struggling 
madly  to  enter  and  escape  the  enemy. 
Lumkulus  Pass  is  like  a  funnel,  the  Drin 
River,  draining  the  plain  of  Prisrend,  dashes 
through  a  narrow  gorge.  The  Servians 
all  tried  to  get  throtigh  the  pass  at  the 
same  time.  Five  days  after  the  defeat  at 
Prisrend  35,000  men  had  entered  the  pass. 
Then  the  Bulgar  artillery  caught  the  range 
of  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  and  after  that 
all  attempting  to  enter  were  serenely  killed. 

For  five  hours  the  artillery  wreaked 
terrific  slaughter  on  the  non-resisting 
Servians,  Avho  only  huddled  together  like 
sheep  and  turned  their  backs  to  tlie  storm 
of  high  explosives  and  shrapn(>l. 

When  the  men  left  Prisrend  th(\v  had  a 
three  days'  supply  of  bread.  When  that 
was  finished  they  ha<l  nothing  more  except 
what  they  found  by  the  roadside.  When  a 
horse  fell  from  (exhaustion  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately skinned  it  and  ate  chunks  of 
raw  meat,  torn  with  bayon«>ts  from  the 
carcass.  The  flower  of  the  Servian  Army 
is  noAV  barefooted,  nearly  nak(>d,  starved, 
and  sick.  It  is  made  up  of  bands  of  men 
who  have  lost  all  hope  of  saving  their 
country  and  whose  only  thought  is  to 
escap(\ 

The  bulk  of  the  Servian  garrison  in 
Albania  is  at  Elbassan,  where  King  Peter 
is  also.  The  general  belief  of  the  S(>rvians 
is  that  the  old  soldier  King  will  die  on  the 
battl(>-lield  like  a  hero  ratluT  than  go  into 
exil«>. 

The    Crown    Prince    arrived    in    Scutari 


after  a  ttm  days'  ride,  with  no  baggage  but 
a  tooth-brush,  soap  and  towel,  and  comb 
carried  in  his  saddle-bags.  Everything 
els<i  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
With  him  were  one  officer  and  one  private 
of  the  regiment  of  horse-guards. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  read  this 
"most  glorious  page  in  Servian  history" 
too  closely,  however,  for  while  the  stories 
written  by  those  who  accompanied  the 
desperate  little  army  and  saw  it  fighting 
for  its  life  are  fuU  of  praise,  other  tales  of  a 
less  rosy  nature  come  from  the  interior, 
where  the  storm  has  swept  past  and  the 
comparative  calm  of  enemy  occupation  has 
fallen  on  the  land.  A  young  American  in 
Nish,  one  of  the  Columbia  University 
Relief  Expedition,  and  employed  in  Lady 
Paget's  hospital  in  that  city,  describes  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  the  retreat  of  the 
Servians  and  the  coming  of  the  Bidgars 
as  he  saw  them  from  the  hospital  thresh- 
old. His  is  the  first  authentic  and  de- 
tailed story  to  come  out  of  the  one-time 
capital  since  all  this  occurred.  Strangely 
enough,  he  lays  little  stress  on  the  sad 
l)icture  of  the  beaten  Servians  and  the  hor- 
rible experience  of  the  Bulgar  occupation. 
It  is  rather  just  the  reverse.  Nish  was 
sacked  by  the  Servians,  plundered,  burned, 
trodden  under  foot.  Since  the  Bulgars  have 
come,  order  reigns  and  safety  is  assured. 
At  the  time  that  this  special  correspondent, 
Mr.  Le  Roy  L.  Little,  writes,  the  city  is 
completely  Bulgarian.  Banners  and  a 
triumphal  arch  await  the  expected  entry 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Bril- 
liant red  fezzes  brighten  the  crowded 
thoroughfares;  German  is  spoken  every- 
where; the  thunder  of  cannon  comes  now 
from  the  West  instead  of  the  East;  and 
"a  real  army"  takes  the  place  of  "the 
straggling  mob  that  made  up  the  last  of  the 
second  Servian  Army."  Where  drunken- 
ness and  lawlessness  were  characteristic 
of  the  Servian  occupation,  now  "the  coffee- 
houses are  closed  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening"  and  "every  civilian  goes  peace- 
fully home  at  the  same  hour — and  stays — 
or  spends  tlie  night  in  a  compound  won- 
dering when  daylight  will  again  set  him 
free."  The  contrast  is  given  with  greater 
detail  as  follows: 

At  1  A.M.,  November  4,  General  St(>pano- 
vitch  ceased  his  almost  endless  pacing  on 
the  sidewalk  long  enough  to  give  the  order 
for  retreat.  At  four  the  following  after- 
noon the  staff  rode  down  the  roadway  lead- 
ing westward  to  Prokuple — perhaps  to 
Albania.  Every  eye  was  set  in  sadness  at 
the  d(>s(>rtion  of  the  erstwhile  capital,  and 
th(>  marooned  citizens  cried,  man  and 
woman  alike. 

The  night  was  not  unusual  till  half-past 
two.  Then  the  20th  Puk,  or  regiment, 
arrived,  and  with  it  disorder  and  destruc- 
tion. Beginning  at  Chele  Kula,  two  miles 
east  of  Nish.  this  mob  broke  into  the  ston^ 
hou.ses  of  the  big  (^ivil  Hosi>ital,  valued 
at  millions  of  dinars.  Condensed  milk, 
chocolate,  food-supplies  of  every  sort  were 
confiscated,  drugs  destroyed,  disinfectants 
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Even  Billy  Knew 


A  Scene  from  a  Familiar  Drama 


Dramatis  Personae 

Robert  Pierce,  prospective  buyer 
Any  Business  Man 

Helen  Pierce,  his  wife 

Any  A'verage  Woman 

Billy  Pierce,  his  son 

A  Typical  Boy 

Charles  Kellogg 

.A  composite  of  40,000  dealers 

Scene — Dealer's  Show  Room. 
Time,  any  day  in  the  year.  Pierce 
family  and  dealer  discussing  fea- 
tures of  car,  following  demon- 
stration trip. 

Billy —  (Putting  his  hand  on  the 
front  hub. )  Got  Timken  Bearings 
in  here?  You  didn't  say  so  in 
your  ads. 

Kellogg — -(Scratching  his  head) 
Thought  they  were  given  'in  our 
specifications.  Well,  they're  in 
the  car  all  right.  (Turning  to 
Mr.  Pierce.)  Your  boy  seems 
to  be  wise  to  the  big  things  in 
motor  cars. 

Pierce — Yes,  he's  the  best  posted 
one  in  the  family — but  I'm  just  as 
much  concerned  about  bearings 
as  he,  and  I'd  have  asked  about 
them  if  he  hadn't. 

Mrs.    Pierce — Why    are    Timken 

Bearings  so  important? 
Billy — (Eagerly.)  Let  me  tell  her. 
Kellogg — (With  a  grin.)  All  right, 

young  man,  what's  the  reason? 
Billy — 'Cause  they  do  all  the  things 

any  other  bearings  will  and  they 


last  a  lot   longer   while    they're 
doin'  'em. 

Kellogg — You  see,  Mrs.  Pierce,  the 
bearings  in  a  motor  car  must  do 
a  number  of  things.  Their  orig- 
inal function,  of  course,  is  to 
eliminate  friction. 

Billy — (Interrupting.)  Sure!  If  the 
axles  and  insides  of  the  hubs  were 
grindin'  away  on  each  other 
they'd  be  hard  to  turn,  and  they'd 
get  hot  as  the  dickens,  and^wear 
out  awful  fast.  So  they  put  bear- 
ings in  there,  an'  the  wheels  roll 
'round  on  'em,  easy  as  anything. 

Mrs.  Pierce — That's  all  clear,  but 
why  are  Timken  Bearings  better 
than  others? 

Kellogg — Because  they  not  only 
eliminate  friction,  but  carry  the 
weight  of  car  and  passengers  and 
meet  end-thrust  as  well. 

Mrj-.  ftVrr^— What  is  "end-thrust"  ? 

Billy  —  It's  what  makes  you  think 
you're  gonna  slide  off  the  seat 
when  you  go  whizzin'  'round  a 
corner.  Just  think  of  all  that 
weight  tryin'  to  shove  the  axle 
ends  right  through  the  wheels 
sidewise ! 

Pierce — You've  overlooked  one 
thing,  Billy  —  there  are  different 
kinds  of  bearings.  Any  of  them 
reduce  friction,  but  some  can't 
stand  end-thrust  at  all:  Timken 
Bearings  do  both. 

A'^Z/o^l'— (Taking  two  bearingsfrom 
his  display  board.)  Let  me  show 
you,  Mrs.  Pierce,  what  your  hus- 


band means.  You  notice  in  this 
Timken  Bearing  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  weight 
presses  straight  down  or  from  the 
side.  In  this  other  bearing  the 
side  pressure  woidd  quickly  wear 
the  parts  out  of  shape  or  push 
them  out  of  place,  because  the 
bearing  will  carry  only  a  straight 
downward  pressure. 

Billy — (Breaking  in  again.)  Besides 
that,  Timken  is  the  only  kind  of 
bearing  you  can  make  as  good  as 
new  by  pushin'  the  parts  closer 
together.  , 

Kellogg — That's  a  big  point,  Billy. 
Timken  Bearings  not  only  show 
less  wear  after  thousands  of 
miles  of  hard  service,  but  wliat 
little  wear  there  is  can  be  entirely 
corrected  by  this  simple  adjust- 
ment. Other  tyiies  of  bearings, 
when  worn,  must  be  replaced. 

Pierce — I've  heard  enough,  about 
bearing  troubles  from  some  of 
my  friends.  I  won't  take  any 
chances  in  my  car. 

Kellogg — Well,  any  bearings  that 
stand  up  on  front  axles  and  out- 
last the  car,  ought  to  satisfy  you. 
Timken  Bearings  have  been 
doing  that  ever  since  the  first 
days  of  motor  cars. 

Billy — Yes,  and  "front -wheel 
service  is  the  test  that  makes  or 
breaks.  " 

Kellogg — (Laughing.)  "^'our  boy 
certainlv  reads  advertising,  Mr. 
Pierce! 


Mrs.  Pierce — Why  are  the  front 
wheels  so  important? 

Kelltgg — There's  no  other  place  in 
the  car  where  bearings  get  such 
severe  punishment.  Timken 
Bearings  are  built  to  stand  that 
extra  hard  service.  You'll  find 
it  all  explained  in  this  book, 
"The  Care  and  Character  of 
Bearings." 

Mrs.  Pierce — I  'm  glad  your  car  is 
well  built,  because  it's  a  perfect 
beauty.  I  like  the  big  seats  and 
everything  about  it.  I'm  willing 
to  take  Mr.  Pierce's  and  Billy's 
word  for  the  things  I  can't  see. 

Billy — (Anxiously.)  Mr.  Kellogg! 
How  Tnany  Timken  Bearings  are 
there  in  your  car. 

Kellogg — (Pulling  a  little  book  out 
of  his  pocket.)  Here's  the 
evidence  on  this  page  of  "The 
Companies  Timken  Keeps." 

Billy — (Reading  aloud. )  '  'Timken 
Bearings  in  front  and  rear  wheels, 
in  the  transmission,  on  the  pinion 
shaft  and  at  the  differential." — 
That's  the  stuff! 

Kellogg — If  you  want  a  copy,  write 
the  Timken  Company,  either  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  or  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Billy — I'm  satisfied.  Dad,  pay  him 
now  and  let's  drive  her  home. 

Pierce — (Producing  check  book.) 
Shall  I  make  this  to  your  order, 
Mr.  Kellogg, or  tothe  Com[iany  ? 

(Curtain) 
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You  know  the    trade- mark  through 
National  Periodical  Advertising 


CONSIDER  any  adver- 
tised article  with  which 
you  are  familiar: 

When  that  article  was  first 
made  it  was  not  advertised 
on  a  large  scale  nor  sold  in 
great  quantities. 

National  products  grow  from 
small  beginnings.  When 
the  maker  had  that  article 
pretty  well  developed  he 
sold  a  few  and  learned  from 
the  people  who  bought, 
changing  the  product  to 
meet  every  legitimate  criti- 
cism. Then  he  advertised 
locally,  sold  a  larger  number, 
possibly  received  more  val- 
uable criticism,  and  changed 
his  product  again. 

Finally,  when  he  was  sure 
that  the  article  was  as  good  as 
he  could  make  it,,  he  put  his 
name  or  trade-mark  on  it, 
invested  in  good  advertising 
space  and  gained  a  national 
distribution  for  his  product. 


Not  until  the  article  reached 
a  point  of  great  excellence 
would  it  justify  a  national  ad- 
vertising campaign.  When 
it  did  reach  that  point,  na- 
tional advertising  was  the 
cheapest  method  of  selling  it. 

That  is  why  nationally  ad- 
vertised goods  are  always  rel- 
atively superior  and  relative- 
ly cheaper  than,  other  goods. 

Trade- marks  and  national 
advertising  represent  the 
manufacturer's  certainty  ^2X. 
his  goods  and  his  prices  are 
as  near  right  as  he  can  make 
them — therefore  they  are 
your  best  guide  in  pur- 
chasing. 

Trade-marks  and  national 
advertising  are  the  two  most 
valuable  public  servants  in 
business  today.  Their  whoje 
tendency  is  to  raise  quali- 
ties and  standardize  them, 
while  reducing  prices  and 
stabilising  them. 
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wasted  ruthlessly.  All  possible  damage 
done,  the  mob  started  for  the  town.  On 
the  way  clothes,  (lartridges,  guns,  and 
paraphernalia  were  dropt  in  the  mad  rush. 
The  road  is  strewn. 

ArriVed  i'n  the  city,  the  main  street, 
Strahinicha  Bana,  was  systematically 
looted.  'Not  half  a  dozen  stores  in  three 
blocks  escaped.  Kolachi  (cake)  shops, 
clothingrstores,  cigar-stands,  shoe-stores, 
grocery-stores,  jewelry-shops,  all  met  the 
same  fate.  Bayonets,  gun-butts,  trenching 
tools,  feet,  fists,  what  not— ^cut,  hacked, 
broke,  and  destroyed.  One  jewelry  estab- 
lishment with  a  stock  worth  10,000  dinars 
faced  its  owner  in  the  morning  with  three 
battered  alarm-clocks. 

The  main  kolachi  store  resembled  the 
muddy  streets  of  Nish  in  the  worst  winter 
— jam,  pickles,  cake,  chocolate,  broken 
scales,  paper,  glass,  old  shoes,  comitadji 
bombs,  cartridges,  guns,  swords,  clothes, 
being  mixed  in  endless  confusion.  Tobacco- 
stores  were  stript,  groceries  looted,  hotels 
and  restaurants  despoiled.  The  rest  of  the 
night  stragglers  looted  the  remains,  drank 
whisky  and  cognac,  fought  private  quarrels 
in  the  streets,  lay  in  drunken  stupor. 
Others  chose  to  substitute  a  pair  of  woman's 
new  shoes  at  the  belt  for  the  regulation 
canteen,  an  astrakhan  cap  for  the  army  one, 
a  light  cane  for  the  sword,  and  swagger 
through  the  streets — ever  westward. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  citizens  rushed  down 
to  the  bank  of  the  Nishava,  across  from 
th-e  Capitol,  and  fought  for  hours  over 
stores  of  khaki  coats  which  the  owners 
began  throwing  from  the  "windows  to  pre- 
vent the  incoming  Bulgars  from  appro- 
priating. Women,  children,  men,  gipsies, 
soldiers,  and  deserters,  all  mingled  in 
inextricable  and  quarrelsome  confusion 
below,  white  dozens  above  sweated  over 
the  work  of  "distribution." 

Hundreds  hastened  homeward  with  a 
load  of  coats,  only  to  run  back  for  more. 
Soldiers,  too  lazy  and  independent  to  earn 
their  loot,  awaited  choice  armfuls  in  the 
streets  and  stote  spoils  from  the  despoilers. 
Later  sweaters  appeared  by  the  hundreds 
and  were  sold  freely  about  the  town  for 
two  badly  depreciated  dinars  each.  Half 
the  young  women  of  Nish  are  now  ap- 
pareled in  them. 

Much  of  the  pillage,  however,  was  not 
so  well  purposed.  Wanton  and  debauched, 
the  spirit  of  destruction  raged  through  the 
city.  Every  conceivable  store  of  valuables 
w^as  gutted,  its  contents  dragged  about, 
thrown  away,  fought  for,  east  out  when 
Avo,n,  trampled  under  foot,  and  forgotten 
when  the  next  treasury  was  broken  in. 
The  wantonness  of  it  all  is  exemplified  in 
one  incident  which  might  well  jeopardize 
much  of  the  needed  sympathy  of  other 
nations: 

At  noon  a  Red-Cross  warehouse  near 
the  station  in  the  Avestern  edge  of  the 
city  was  broken  into  bj-  members  of  the 
same  20th  Puk.  Five  American  members 
of  the  Columbia  Relief  Expedition — the 
Dold  brothers,  of  New  York;  (i.  R.  Bell 
and  E.  E.  C^hilds,  with  Nikola  Miyako- 
vitch — stood  guard  and  threatened.  Bay- 
onets and  bombs  dro\t>  them  away.  Miya- 
kovitch,  an  American  from  (lary,  Ind., 
implored  them  in  the  name  of  (Hod.  King 
Peter,  and  tlie  wounded  soldiers  to  cease 
and  leave. 

(lod    was   ignored.    King   Peter   n>\iKHl, 
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and  the  wounded  wished  to  the  hottest 
hell,  while  2,500  pairs  of  neutral  shoes 
were  stolen  by  this  representation  of  the 
Servian  Army. 

"Damn  King  Peter!"  and  "May  the 
wounded  die  soon!"  were  the  responses 
growled  out  of  angered  and  drunken  lips. 

Ox  -  trains  followed  soldiers,  cavalry 
succeeded  them — artillery,  infantry,  more 
ox-trains.  The  spirit  of  chaos  filled  the 
city  with  alarm,  and  women  and  children 
fled  wherever  there  seemed  a  chance  of 
protection.  Fortunately  only  some  half- 
dozen  women  had  been  attacked  in  the 
night's  carnage,  but  there  was  every  fear 
that  wholesale  Eastern  or  medieval  conse- 
quences would  ensue.  The  Mme.  Grouitch 
Baby  Hospital  housed  four  hundred  in  a 
space  for  forty.  The  men  of  the  Columbia 
expedition  were  smothered  with  appeals 
to  give  protection.  Hundreds  remained 
u-ithin  their  houses,  too  frightened  to  eat 
or  sleep. 

That  night  two  explosions  shook  the 
city.  One  ended  the  usefulness  of  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Belgrade,  the  other  started 
a  fire  in  the  old  Turk  fortress  that  housed 
thousands  of  gallons  of  benzin  and  num- 
berless cartridges.  The  flames  lighted  the 
valley  and  the  smoke  rolled  slowly  away, 
while  the  exploding  cartridges  imitated 
heavy  rifle-fire  for  two  hours.  Meanwhile 
the  last  regular  troops  made  their  way 
into  Nish,  safely  past  Chele  Kula,  where 
the  roads  from  Kynazevac  and  Pirot, 
northeast  and  southeast,  join,  and  where 
either  might  have  been  caught  had  there 
been  a  break  in  the  last  defense. 

Cotiiitadjis  are  supposed  to  have  held 
back  the  Bulgars,  for  in  this  campaign 
of  a  month  and  a  day  along  the  eastern 
front  of  Servia  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  fought  as  if  for  a  purpose.  At  least, 
so  the  Bulgarian  soldiers  say.  None  in  the 
Servian  Army  stopt  long  enough  in  Nish 
to  be  questioned — except  the  20th  Puk, 
and  their  word  would  not  be  trusted. 

The  sequel,  coming  fast  on  the  hurrying 
heels  of  the  Servians,  is  related  colorfully: 

At  one  that  afternoon  only  deserting 
stragglers  hung  about  the  streets,  while 
Bishop  Dositej  and  the  five  Americans 
named  before  led  a  crowd  of  three  hundred 
to  meet  the  first  scouting  parties  of 
Bulgars,  reported  only  ten  minutes  away. 
Frightened  men  and  women  stood  in  the 
looted  street  and  bowed  or  crossed  them- 
selves or  joined  the  throng  or  cried. 

Servian  soldiers  asked  what  to  do  with 
guns  and  ammunition.  The  crowd  asked 
itself  what  the  Bulgars  would  do.  It  was 
too  cowed  to  expect  anything  but  worse 
atrocities  than  its  own  Puk  of  bad  name  had 
committed.  Three  women,  safe  in  a  high 
balcony,  passed  down  a  great  white  flag  to 
replace  the  small  one  carried  by  the  boy  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  Three  men 
helped  pass  it  to  the  standard-bearer  and 
he  staggered  under  the  new  load.  A  hush 
began  at  the  front  and  passed  quickly  to 
the  rear.  The  first  Bulgarian  had  arrived 
in  Nish! 

A  tall,  dark  man,  with  the  finest  and 
whitest  teeth  in  the  Balkans,  came  out 
of  the  hell  that  had  just  raged  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  bishop.  The  latter  made  the  con- 
ventional speech  of  peaceful  intention  and 
was  answen^d  in  stern  tones  that  no  harm 
was  intended.  Douglas  Dold,  of  Forest 
Hills,  asked  protection  for  certain  goods 
held  by  himself  and  party  as  neutrals,  and 
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Florida  has  thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads  and  is  spending  millions 
of  dollars  for  further  highway  improvement.  Motoring  through 
fruit  groves  and  palm  forests  is  a  favorite  pastime  all  over  the  State. 

Bathing  and  boating  are  year  'round  Florida  pleasures,  at  their  best 
in  winter — the  rivers  and  inland  lakes,  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  seacoast,  afford  every  facility  for  these 
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Fishing  is  good  all  over  Florida — fresh  and  salt  water  fish  abound. 
From  trout  to  tarpon  are  fish  to  test  the  skill  of  even  the  most 
expert  anglers.     There  is  fine  hunting;  game  in  abundance. 

Modern  hotels  offer  accommodations  to  satisfy  every  purse;  clubs, 
cottages  and  boarding  houses  are  numerous.  Comfortable  and 
rapid  trains  make  the  journey  to  Florida  a  pleasure.  Only  one 
night  out  from  almost  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Orange  Springs,  Florida. 
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Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Orlando,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,   Plant  City, 

Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Sarasota,  Florida. 
Board'  of  Trade,  Sebring,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Tampa,  Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  Wauchula. 

Florida. 
Board  of  Trade,  West  Palm 

Beach,  Florida. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,   Winter 

Haven,  Florida. 
Board    of    Trade,   Winter    Park. 
Florida. 
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—"I  jumped  out  of  the  doorway 
when  he  grabbed  the  bag, 
drew  my  Colt  and  had  the  drop 
on  him  before  he  saw  me.  Just 
six  thousand  dollars  in  that  bag^ 
Have  made  this  trip  to  the  bank 
every  week  for  years  -never 
any  trouble  before  -but  believe 
Officer,  I'm  glad  I  was  ready  for 
it  when  it  did  come." 


HW/e  /or  free  booklet, 
"How  to  Shoot" and 
Catalog  No.  Z6 
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Coirs  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfc  Co.  Hartford,  Comm. 
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THE 
ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

An  absorbingly  interesting  chronicle  of  the  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Catherine  Radzi- 
■will,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  HohenzoUerns,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

ENTERTAINING    GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 


**  Princess  Radziwill's  manner  of  treating  liersubject  is  lacy  and 
informal.     She  rrlntes  a  large  amount  uf  I'ourt  gussip  and  hints  ut 


shrds  new  light  frum  difTcrent  angles  upon  cunditions  leading  to 
the  (irc;it  War.      Indeed,  after  reading  this  book  i)f  personalities. 


even  greater  scamlals  than  she  cares  t*»  relate.  .  .  .  There  aro  one's  wonder  grows  over  the  fact  that  there  eould  be  any  sueh 
few  royalties  whom  she  does  not  imply  to  bo  lacking  either  ia  war  at  all.  For  the  marriage  market  of  Kuropeim  countries  has 
morality  or  iii  nn^ntality." — Evening  Transcript^  Boston,  Mass.     brought  them  into  sueh  close  relationship  by  marriages  and  blood 

as  ought  to  liave  made  war  impossible.     Are  fanuly  feuds  always 
"Overflows  with  gossip  about  those  '  born  to  the  purple'  and    the  wuistV" — Chronicle^  Augusta,  Oa. 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.     $2.00  net  ;  by  mail,  $2.16 
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liad  liis  petition  granted  in  the  form  of  tho 
first  five  Bulgarians  to  l)e  plac^ed  as  guards 
where  he  saw  fit.  The  city  was  dehvered 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  only  atrocities  were 
those  of  the  departing  owners. 

Dold's  soldiers  were  hungry,  for  they 
had  e.liased  the  kServians  since  dawn  with- 
out food,  but  once  inside  and  offered  dinner 
they  ran  to  the  hall  mirror  to  see  their 
beards.  Then  they  laughed,  washed,  and 
ate  their  meal. 

Forty-five  days  from  home,  called  by 
the  unexpected  Bulgarian  mobilization, 
a  month  and  a  day  from  the  time  that 
the  aeroplane  passed  over  Nish  and  killed 
six  non-combatants,  Bulgaria  claimed  that 
city  for  her  own.  However,  the  Bulgarian 
soldiers  did  not  appear  the  beasts  they  had 
been  pictured  by  the  retreating  enemy. 
Patrols  began  their  rounds  immediately, 
and  looting  ceased  on  pain  of  being  shot. 
The  Bulgarian  flag  appeared  on  the 
consulate  in  an  hour  and  the  day  of  horror 
was  ended. 


"ZEPPELIN"  BOOMS  BRITISH  PAJAMAS 

^1  fE  of  to-day  are  wont  to  think  of 
*  *  Count  Zeppelin  as  being  chiefly 
famous  for  the  invention  and  building  of 
Germany's  huge  battle-ships  of  the  air, 
but  there  comes  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
our  descendants,  viewing  through  the  lens 
of  history  the  disturbed  conditions  that 
now  prevail,  will  have  occasion  to  grant 
him  renown  of  a  totally  different  sort. 
Says  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal:  "The 
old  gentleman  may  well  become  famous  as 
the  man  who  brought  true  Kultur  to  the 
English  capital."  In  this,  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, the  great  air-ships  that  bear  his 
name  have  plaj'ed  a  prominent  part;  but 
the  fact  seems  indubitably  to  be  true  that 
he  is  teaching  "the  barbarians  across  the 
channel"  what  this  editor  considers  a 
valuable  lesson — that  "it  is  just  as  bad 
form  to  go  to  bed  without  being  drest 
suitably  as  it  is  not  to  dress  for  dinner." 

The  secret  of  Count  Zeppelin's  influence 
on  British  dress-reform  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  taught  London  to  sleep  with  one  eje 
open  and  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
quickest  way  to  the  street.  And  the  habit 
of  rushing  into  the  open  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  at  the  first  explosion  of  an  air- 
bomb  has  an  inevitable  effect  upon  one's 
attire.  There  is  no  time  to  stop  before  a 
mirror  with  a  Zeppelin  overhead.  Thus 
it  is  no  surprize  to  come  upon  the  following 
London  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Post: 

Patent  hair-curlers  have  been  discarded 
by  the  women.  No  feminine  Londoner, 
says  good  authority,  will  take  the  risk  of 
being  " zcpped"  in  these;  at  least,  not  in 
the  "  zepping"  season. 

London  shopkeepers  have  let  tho  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  While  signing  a  rush  ordtn- 
for  hundreds  of  pairs  of  the  latest  model 
pajamas,  tho  proprietor  of  a  big  London 
store  explained: 

"No  stage -hero  in  his  most  admired 
pajamas-scone  is  better  attirod  to-day  than 
the  average  'bedroom'  Londoner.  Men's 
pajamas  are,  of  course,  tho  plain  arti<'lo, 
but  tho  feminine  ones  have  got  into  a  class 
of  their  own." 
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The  October,  1915,  model  of  the  "female 
pajama"  comes  in  a  pink  crepe  de  chine, 
cut  on  a  more  or  less  mannish  angle  and 
frilled  at  the  waist  and  ankles  with  deli- 
cate-tinted silk  ribbon.  Another  popular 
model  composes  a  one-piece  suit  with  a 
high  waist-line  and  a  high  neck.  Fancy 
buttons  adorn  this  model — for  decorative 
purposes  only. 

Pink  and  blue  are  the  prevailing  colors, 
tho  there  is  some  talk,  say  the  shop- 
keepers, of  introducing  a  "Joffre  gray." 
It's  a  more  invisible  color. 


THE  FILM-COMEDIAN  OFF  DUTY 

THE  private  life  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  as 
recently  exposed  in  one  or  two  pub- 
lications, brings  the  reader  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment. To  find  that  the  hero  of  so 
many  knock-down  and  lay-out  comedies  is, 
in  his  own  home,  an  ordinarily  sane  and 
intelligent  citizen  is  disillusionizing.  Is 
it,  then,  possible  that  a  movie-farce  hero 
ever  walks  down  a  flight  of  stairs  and  re- 
mains upright  all  the  way?  If  we  were  to 
\'isit  one  of  them  unexpectedly,  may  we 
believe  that  we  should  never  find  him 
down  in  the  laundry  tumbling  about  in  his 
own  wash-tubs?  But  not  all  chronicles 
are  so  disappointing.  There  is,  for  instance, 
Puck's  imaginary  summary  of  a  moving- 
picture  actor's  early-morning  activities, 
ere  stern  duty  calls  him  down  to  face  the 
camera.  Films  are  long  and  art  is  fleeting, 
which  doubtless  accounts  for  his  early  start: 

7.00  o'clock. — Wakes  and  falls  out  of 
bed  when  combination  alarm-clock  and 
garden-hose  goes  off. 

7.10  o'clock. — Shaves;  lathering  him- 
self deftly  with  charlotte  russe. 

7.15  o'clock. — Morning  exercise;  puts 
on  boxing-gloves  and  knocks  down  wife; 
knocks  down  child;  knocks  down  serving- 
maid.  Runs  along  hall  to  door  and  slides 
down-stairs  on  piano. 

7.16  o'clock. — Returns  by  way  of  fire- 
escape,  dragging  piano. 

7.17  to  7.30  o'clock. — Devoted  to  dress- 
ing and  falling  down.  Puts  on  trousers 
and  falls  down.  Puts  on  shirt  and  falls 
down.  Puts  on  eoUar  and  tie  before  mirror 
and  falls  over  backward  on  floor.  Rubs 
off  shoes  with  hair-brush.  Fixes  hair  with 
shoe-brush.    Puts  on  coat  and  falls  down. 

7.31  o'clock. — Starts  for  dining-room 
and  meets  serving-maid  with  tray  of 
breakfast  dishes.  Kicks  tray;  both  fall 
down. 

7.32  o'clock. — -Enters  dining-room  and 
kisses  wife  and  child.  Kisses  serving-maid, 
who  pushes  him  through  china-closet. 
Chases  serving-maid  around  breakfast 
table.  Is  chased,  in  turn,  by  wife.  Also 
by  child.    Trips  on  rug  and  falls  down. 

7.35  o'clock.— Breakfast.  Tears  off  half 
loaf  of  bread  and  stuffs  it  in  mouth  with 
both  hands.  Spears  seven  buckwheat 
cakes  with  fork  and  douses  them  with 
maple-sirup.  Washes  face  with  largest 
buckwheat  cake.  Ogles  serving-maid  and 
eats  napkin  by  mistake.  Spills  coffee. 
Upsets  table. 

7.36  o'clock. — Chased  around  room  by 
wife,  by  child,  by  serving-maid.  Climbs 
on  plate-rack.  Plate-rack  falls.  Every- 
body falls.  Climbs  on  chandelier.  Chan- 
deUer  falls.    Everybody  falls. 


Do  You  Prefer  White  Enameled 

Woodwork  ? 

The  ultimate  success  of  this  treatment  depends 
upon  the  ^irk/  of  wood  under  the  enamel. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

is  particularly  adapted  to  this  effect  because 
it  possesses  well-balanced  absorbing  qualities 
which  provide  a  sustained  ''''life''  to  the  finished 
surface. 

Being  free  from  pitch  or  resinous  oils,  this 
wood  positively  will  not  discolor  the  enamel  from 
underneath. 

To  avoid  7-egrets  and  obtain  pernument  satisfac- 
tion, choose  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  for  your  new 
home — or  remodeling. 

White  Enamel  Trim  booklet  now  ready.  Ask 
for  it.  Lovers  of  the  perfect  house  should 
have  our  new  Home  Builders  Book  de  Luxe. 
Sent  on  request.     Address  Dept.  L. 

FREE   STAINED    SAMPLES 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  sold  by  dealers.     Should  the  one  you 
patronize  not  have  it,  let  us  know. 

ARKANSAS    SOFT    PINE    BUREAU 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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You 
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5s  your  proat 
opportunity  to 
qualify  for  a  position 
of  importance.  Kightnow 
thousands  of  larpre  shippers 
and  all  railroads  need  Tn.Hic  Experts. 

Become  a  Traffic. Man 

Recently  enacted  railroad  and  lnter.st.ite  Commerce 

r«'Kulation3  necessitate   trained  Tralfic  Bpccialista. 

The  need  is   greater  than   the   Buppl>;.    TOU   can 

qualify,  no  matter  what  your  work  is  now.    Wo 

make  it  easy— train  you  by  mail,  at  home,  ID  spara 

time.     (Payments  to  suit  you.) 

%J|f  ^SI^*P  for  poBBibiliticn  open  and  proof 

WV  ni  I  b  that  NOW  is  tho  tim«  to  start. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY. 
Dept.  C-285 Chicago,  XU. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  ITl-pape  book 

on  "The  Power  of  LawTraininj?."  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspiring'  message  to  every  ambitious 

man.    Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  you  can  learn 

from  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 
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Amorican  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 
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Organization    and    Education    Are    Rapidly 
Promoting  Farm  Tractor  Progress 

Ten     Million    Dollars    in    the   American   Farmers*  Treasury — Thousands 
Available  for  Tractor  Purchases — Need  of  Standardization  by  Manu- 
facturers— New  Plans  to  Educate  the  Tractor  Owner 


ACCORDING  to  the  report  just  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  David 
Franklin  Houston,  the  total  valuation 
of  American  farm  crops  and  animal  products 
amounted  last  year  to  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  59,873,000,000. 

This  valuation  shows  an  increase  of  about 
eighty-three  million  dollars  over  the  products 
of  1913,  hitherto  the  highest  ever  recorded. 

All  indications  now  point  to  figures  for  the 
year  1915  exceeding  even  the  enormous  sums 
represented  by  the  1914  products. 

Farm  prosperity  of  such  vast  proportions 
means  that  large  sums  will  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  new  and  improved  equipment. 

Farm  prospeiity  at  this  time  is  especially 
opportune  as  it  will  aid  greatly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  most  important  of  all  agricul- 
tural developments — the  farm  tractor. 

General  business  prosperity  also  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  tractor  because  a  very  substantial  percent- 
age of  farms  are  owned  by  business  men  living 
in  cities  and  small  towns.  It  is  this  class  of 
farm  owners  who  are  most  ready  to  install  the 
tractor.  They  are  the  first  to  see  its  worth  in 
economy  and  efficiency. 

The  inost  important  stage  of  tractor  prog- 
ress at  this  time  is  that  of  manufacturing 
development  and  the  education  of  purchasers. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  in 
organization  and  standardization  of  output. 
As  yet  there  is  no  organization  of  tractor  en- 
gineers. 

A  factor  of  inestimable  importance  to  the 
perfection  of  the  automobile  and  truck  is  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers. 

The  aid  to  tractor  development  which 
would  result  froin  a  similar  organization  of 
farm  tractor  engineers  is  emphasized  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Gas  Renjie'iv,  which  says: 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
tractor  industry  at  the  present  time  is  an 
organization  of  tractor  engineers.  Up  to  the 
present  every  designer  and  manufacturer  has 
gone  along  in  his  own  way  hoping  to  find  a 
solution  of  tractor  problems  without  co- 
operation with  others  in  the  same  line  of 
work.  They  have  all  made  mistakes  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  the  same  mistakes  are  made 
over  and  over  by  different  companies. 

"What  is  needed  now  is  not  invention  but 
perfecting  of  existing  types.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  study  of  materials,  a  study  of  the  good 
features  and  the  defects  of  the  various  types 
on  the  market  and  cooperation  with  all  the 
various  accessory  manufacturers  to  adapt 
their  products  to  tractor  needs.  There  should 
be  more  standardization  of  parts  and  of 
materials. 

"All  of  these  things  could  easily  be  brought 
about  if  the  men  responsible  for  the  design  of 
the  various  tractors  could  only  get  together 
after  the  fashion  of  the  automobile  engineers. 
The  tractor  could  be  quickly  perfected  and 
there  would  be  fewer  failures  and  every  manu- 
facturer would  have  better  success  with  his 
particular  product. 


"As  yet  we  have  no  tractor  literature  and 
very  little  general  information  as  to  tractor 
requirements.  A  good,  live,  technical  society 
would  quickly  supply  what  is  lacking  and  place 
the  industry  on  a  better  footing. 

"There  is  some  talk  of  forming  an  associ- 
ation some  time  this  winter  either  independent 
from  all  others  or  as  a  section  of  some  exist- 
ing society.  Both  the  Thresher  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  the  Implement 
Dealers'  Association  have  been  suggested,  but 
neither  would  fill  the  requirements  of  a  tech- 
nical society.  They  are  both  business  organ- 
izations and  for  that  purpose  they  probably 
would  meet  all  requirements.  But  the  first 
thing  that  is  necessary  is  to  perfect  something 
to  sell.  This  task  can  be  better  fulfilled  by 
an  organization  of  engineers  than  by  an  organ- 
ization of  sales  managers.  To  a  mere  onlooker 
it  seems  as  though  the  first  task  is  to  get  the 
engineers  together  in  a  good  live  organization 
and  encourage  them  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems. Then  let  the  business  managers  get 
together  with  their  gentlemen's  agreements 
or  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  business 
the  greatest  success  possible. 

"The  market  for  tractors  is  here,  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  Also  there  are  ap- 
parently a  few  good  tractors  and  undeniably 
a  lot  of  misfits.  The  most  urgent  thing 
needed  for  the  welfare  of  the  business  is  either 
to  weed  out  the  unfit  or  else  remodel  them 
and  make  them  fit.  Then  the  public  will  feel 
safe  in  purchasing  tractors  just  as  they  feel 
safe  in  buying  automobiles  or  any  other 
machinery." 

Sales  methods  are  still  in  a  somewhat  cha- 
otic state  and  there  is  room  here  for  work 
toward  uniformity.  Here,  as  with  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  a  national  tractor  board  of 
trade  would  be  advantageous. 

There  isconsiderable  discussion  between  the 
advocates  of  cash  sales  and  credit  sales.  Both 
phases  of  this  question  are  thus  put  by  Gas 
Po-Tver: 

"It  stands  to  reason  that  a  manufacturer 
can  sell  his  machines  for  less  money  if  he  gets 
cash  for  them,  than  if  he  has  to  extend  credit. 
The  manufacturer  pays  cash  for  the  labor  and 
materials  which  he  puts  into  his  engines,  and 
if  he  can  get  his  dealers  to  demand  cash,  it 
will  mean  a  saving  to  the  men  who  buy  them. 

"In  some  instances  it  is  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  for  a  buyer  to  pay  cash  for 
an  engine,  but  usually  he  should  be  able  to 
arrange  with  his  local  banker  for  the  necessary 
capital,  so  that  he  may  buy  the  machine  out- 
right and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
cash  price.  " 

From  the  purchaser's  standpoint  much  is 
being  accomplished  to  educate  the  tractor 
owner.  The  Government  of  France,  which 
has  so  greatly  stimulated  tractor  progress,  by 
the  system  of  farm  tractor  subsidies,  already 
described  in  these  columns,  has  now  opened 
a  tractor  school  thus  described  in  Motor  Age: 

"France  has  inaugurated  its  first  agricul- 
tural motor  school  at  Herblay,  about  20  miles 
to  the  north  of  Paris.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in 
French    agricultural    methods,  the    shortage 


of  horses,  the  lack  of  men,  and  the  destruc- 
tion m  certain  regions  of  all  agricultural 
implements  having  decided  farmers  every- 
where to  change  from  horse  to  mechanical 
traction.  This  movement  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  government  scheme  under 
which  substantial  subsidies  are  offered  toward 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  tractors  and  mo- 
tors, and  the  assurance  that  by  1917  denatur- 
ized  alcohol  will  be  a  cheap,  national  motor 
fuel. 

"The  school  just  established  seeks  to  in- 
struct farmers  and  farm  workers  in  the  handling 
and  maintenance  of  various  types  of  agricul- 
tural tractors.  A  large  amount  of  land  is  avail- 
able for  practical  work  in  the  fields,  but  great 
importance  is  attached  to  repairs  and  general 
workshop  instruction.  The  usual  farm  build- 
ings have  been  converted  into  workshops 
equipped  with  forge,  drill,  press,  lathe,  grind- 
ing machine,  and  a  good  collection  of  tools. 
It  is  intended  that  the  farmer  who  goes  through 
the  course  shall  be  capable  of  carrying  out  all 
mechanical  repairs  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
fleet  of  tractors.  The  demonstration  machines 
are  all  of  American  construction." 

In  our  own  country  much  educational  work 
is  being  accomplished.  Several  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  devoting  increasing  attention 
to  the  tractor.  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  is  planning  a  thorough  demon- 
stration and  exposition  of  farm  tractors  during 
the  coming  summer. 

A  new  idea  which  is  being  developed  svic- 
cessfully  in  the  West  is  the  organization  of 
"gas  engine  rings."  The  "gas  engine  ring" 
is  formed  by  clubbing  together  a  number  of 
farm  tractor  and  stationary  gas  engine  owners 
and  iiiring  a  skilled  engineer  to  supervise  the 
upkeep,  operation  and  repairs  of  all  the  ma- 
chines. 

One  community  organization  of  this  sort, 
which  has  worked  out  its  problems  with 
success  and  profit  to  the  members,  consists  of 
fourteen  members  who  own  seven  tractors  and 
twelve  stationary  gas  engines.  These  mem- 
bers hire  an  engineer  at  $2,000  a  year  and  this 
engineer  hires  his  own  helper  out  of  this 
salary.  The  engineer  has  entire  control  of  the 
work,  making  all  arrangements,  etc.  A 
repair  shop  was  built  for  his  use  and  he  also 
has  an  automobile.  The  total  expenditure  of 
each  member  of  the  "ring"  averaged  about 
$170;  the  increase  in  value  owing  to  repairs 
and  improvements  tothe  machineryamounted 
to  $440  for  each  member. 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  this  vast  system  of 
farm  power  is  being  placed  on  a  businesslike 
basis. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  tractor,  tell  us  in  detail  your  require- 
ments, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you. 

Farm  Tractor  Dept. 

TheJterdr^Digest 
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7.37  o'clock. — Jumps  into  dumb-waiter 
and  starts  to  lower  himself.  Wife  and 
serving-maid  try  to  pull  him  back.  Rope 
breaks.    Everybody  falls. 

7.39  o'clock. — Wife  throws  overcoat, 
hat,  cane,  and  a  kiss  to  him  down  the 
dumb-waiter  shaft.  He  proceeds  through 
coal-hole  to  street,  thence  to  his  day's 
work  at  the  Swatagraph  Studios. 


AFTER  SANTA'S  "DRIVE" 

WHAT  period  in  all  the  year  is  more  of 
benefit  to  man  than  the  fortnight 
following  Christmas!  It  is  well  for  a  man 
to  be  humble,  and  what  combination  of 
circumstances  will  more  quickly  tend  to  de- 
vote him  to  the  uses  of  humility  than  the 
dread  succession  of  emotional  experiences  of 
those  two  weeks!  Following  the  elation  of 
Christmas  with  its  abundant  holly,  its 
tissue-paper  in  eye-terrifying  reds  and 
greens,  its  tinsel  and  trinkets,  early  on  the 
morning  of  December  26  the  reaction  sets 
in.  A  confused  memory  of  many  foUies 
of  the  day  before  dully  penetrates  your 
swimming  consciousness.  Did  you  or  did 
you  not  tell  Bjorkins  that  that  tenner  you 
lent  him  last  June  was  "all  right,"  and  to 
keep  it  as  a  Christmas  remembrance? 
There  are  other  dubieties  of  like  nature. 
Then  comes  the  reexamination  of  your 
Christmas  receipts.  Later  on  the  bills  will 
come  in  for  the  things  you  bought,  and  still 
later  will  come  the  New  Year,  when  you  are 
at  Uberty  devoutly  to  resolve  never  to 
celebrate  Christmas  again.  But  for  the 
present  the  sight  that  meets  your  eye, 
littering  up  your  dresser  and  the  sitting- 
room  tables,  chairs,  and  floor,  fills  all  your 
thought.  This! — this,  is  Christmas!  Like 
a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  the  ocher  and  magenta 
necktie  in  its  tinseled  box  affronts  the  eye. 
There  is  also  a  box  of  cigars  that — but 
why  go  into  morbid  details?  The  end  is  not 
yet.  You  have  not  only  to  live  with  this 
flotsam  and  jetsam  washed  up  by  the 
Christmastide — you  have  to  thank  people 
for  it. 

The  following  lyric  voices  with  a  rare  and 
finely  attuned  understanding  the  sufferings 
of  December  26.  It  is  addrest  to  one  type 
of  mankind  only,  but  to  one  with  whom  all 
other  men  are  in  sympathy,  and  whom  most 
women  regard  with  a  comprehending  com- 
passion. What  he  suffers  all  suffer,  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  stanzas  are 
taken  from  Life: 

THE    SONG    OF    THE    GIFT 
By  Carolyn  Wells 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  brain  a  series  of  blanlcs, 
A  bachelor  sat  in  his  bachelor  den 

Writing  his  notes  of  thanks. 
Scratch,  scratch,  scratch. 

Now  slowly  and  now  more  swift; 
In  fluent  phrase  and  honeyed  word 

He  sang  the  song  of  the  gift. 

Write,  write,  write, 

"  Your  exquisite  tie-case  is  here — " 
Write,  write,  write, 

"It  is  just  what  I  wanted,  dear!" 


It's  oh,  to  go  and  live 

On  India's  Coral  Strand, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  gift  to  give — 

If  this  is  a  Christmas  land! 

Write,  write,  write. 

To  Ethel  and  Kate  and  May : 
Write,  write,  write. 

To  Fanchon  and  Mrs.  McKay, 
Maid,  widow,  and  wife, 

Wife,  widow,  and  maid. 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  Is  punk 

And  a  crick  in  the  shoulder-blade. 

Write,  write,  write, 

"I  thank  you  a  thousand  times — " 
Write,  write,  write, 

"I  love  those  Cuckoo  Chimes!" 
Ties,  mufflers,  and  gloves, 

Pipes,  ash-trays,  and  steins: 
Fobs,  key-rings,  and  traveling-clocks. 

And  "choice"  cigars  and  wines. 

Oh,  men  with  families  dear. 

Oh,  men  with  children  and  wives. 
How  little  you  know  of  the  fearful  gifts 

Besetting  Bachelors'  lives! 
A  frightful  lamp,  a  terrible  vase, 

A  criminal  Morris  chair! 
And  a  sketch  so  rank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  brain  imable  to  think. 
A  bachelor  sat  in  his  blue  pa  jams 

Wielding  his  pen  and  ink. 
Write,  write,  write. 

In  a  vein  of  gay  uplift; 
And  still  with  a  note  of  felicitous  piuch, 
Because  he  was  handsome  and  young  and  rich, 

He  sang  the  song  of  the  gift! 


BERLIN'S  MEATLESS  DAY 

GERMANY  believes  in  preparing  for 
trouble  long  before  it  arrives,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  celebration  of  the  first 
"meatless  day"  in  Berhn  on  November  2, 
far  ahead  of  any  really  pressing  need — so 
we  are  informed — for  such  a  deprivation. 
One  conceives  that  the  German  philosophy 
of  the  matter  is  that,  since  the  German 
people  are  such  great  meat-lovers,  they 
must  be  all  the  more  carefully  trained 
to  meet  the  emergency  that  may  be  forced 
upon  them  later  on.  Therefore,  this  first 
move  is  made,  and  November  2  becomes 
historic.  The  New  York  Herald,  securing 
information  through  the  Berliner  TageblaU, 
tells  us  a  little  concerning  that  occasion: 

All  butcher-stores  were  closed,  and  even 
many  delicatessen  shops  did  no  business. 
The  many  rathskellers,  beer-saloons,  wine- 
saloons,  and  other  places  where  there  is  a 
midday  lunch  served  free  with  the  drinks 
were  deserted.  Berliners  are  big  meat- 
eaters,  and  this  first  meatless  day  was  a 
great  hardship  to  them.  The  big  restau- 
rants and  hotels  had  prepared  especially 
for  the  day,  and  the  following  menu  from 
one  of  the  hostelries  is  typical  of  the  bill 
of  fare  for  the  meatless  lunch  and  dinner : 

Potato  soup 40  marks 

Sago  soup 40 

Salmon 1.50 

Shellfish 90 

Halibut 1.25 

Spinach  with  egg 80 

Asparagus  with  .salmon l.y.'j 

Potato-balls  with  fruit 90 

Spinach  with  fried  potatoes 7.5 

Fish-balls  with  cabbage 1.25 

In  the  many  small  beer-saloons  pea  soup 
and  spinach  with  macaroni  and  cheese 
constituted  the  bill  of  fare. 

Vegetables  and   potatoes   are  plentiful, 


The  True  Flavor  of  High-Grade 
Cocoa  Beans  is  Found  in 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

This  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  process  by  which  it  is 
manufactured,  no  chemicals  being 
used,  and  to  the  care  and  skill  used  in  | 
the  selection  and  blending  of  the  beans,  f 
A  high  authority  on  cocoa  has  recently 
said:  "A  pure  cocoa,  unchanged  by  de- 
structive chemicals,  is  the  best  cocoa. 
There  is  no  more  need  for  introducing 
alkalies  into  cocoa  than  there  is  into 
cracked  wheat  or  oatmeal." 

Baker's  Cocoa  is  Delicious,  Wholesome, 
Pure  and  of  Great  Food  Value 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DorcKester,  Mass. 

Grand  Prize,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
Grand  Prize,  Panama-California  Exposition,  1915 


BETTER    THAN   A 
GIFT    OF    MONEY 

is  the  gift  of  making  money.  A  large  part  of  that  is  the  habit 
of  saving,  because  having  capital  to  work  with  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  of  making  money. 

If  there  are  any  young  persons — your  children,  other  rel- 
atives or  friends^ — in  whose  success  in  life  you  are  vitally 
interested,  place  in  their  hands  this  Christmas  a  gift  of  per- 
manent value — 


a 


The  Book  of  Thrift" 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

because  this  new  book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  is'an  inspiring 
and  a  good  habit-forming  one.  Every  one  of  [its  350  pro- 
fusely illustrated  pages  is  full  of  stimulus  to  the  ambitious. 
Being  a  composite  of  the  success  experience  of  thousands  in 
the  past  and  present,  it  is  a  safe  guide  to  the  future  success 
of  those  who  read  it  and  heed  it. 

Features  of  the  book  of  inestimable  value  are  the  true 
stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and  wise  invest- 
ing, compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  saving 
in  the  home,  the  office,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.       SI. 00  net;  by  mail  $1.1  S. 

AU  Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


YOU 
May  Have 
Pyorrhea 

If  your  teeth  are 

loose  and  you 

have    inflamed 

and    receding 

gums,  you  have 

Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 

Disease).  Don't 

vs^ait  till  your 

teeth  are  too 

loose     to     be 

saved,  but 

CONSULT 

YOUR 
DENTIST 
Now.   He  prob- 
ably will  pre- 
scribe Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration —  the 
standard  pre- 
scription.   No 
preparation   or 
drug    will    cure 
Pyorrhea  by  it- 
self, but  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration    gives 
prompt  relief 
in  most  cases, 
and,   if   regu- 
larly  used    in 
time,  will  pre- 
ventPyonhea. 

Large  tube  (as  illustrated).  50c.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
his  name  (with  price)  to  Forhan  Company,  23-29  Elm  Street, 
New  York,  who  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiorit.y  quickly  berc.mcs 
plain  to  the  man  >'i  wi.niaii  \vht>  in vestigatrs. 


When  You 

Study 
Words 

in  the 

FUNK&WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 


your  convenience  will  be  best  served  if  this 
massive  book  is  lieid  by  one  of  our  special 

DICTIONARY 

STANDS  OR 
HOLDERS 

If  you  own  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, write  now  for  specia 
circular  and  terms  on  the  spe- 
cially constructed  Dictionary 
Stands,  here  pictured,  and 
others.  They  are  wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address  a  postal-card  to 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


and  the  i)riee  of  potatoes  has  been  fixt  by 
the  (iovernment  at  four  pfennigs  a  pound. 
A  severe  penalty  is  imposed  on  any  dealer 
who  charges  a  higher  price. 


CANNON-FODDER 

T  riCTORIA  Cros.ses  and  Iron  Crosses  are 
*  still  awarded  to  a  few  individuals  in 
Europe  whose  deeds  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  but  otherwise 
the  individual  seems  to  have  little  glory  for 
himself.  He  is  a  unit  hidden  in  millions  of 
his  kind.  He  is  merged  in  the  doing  of 
deeds  immeasural)ly  greater  than  anything 
within  his  puny  powers.  Not  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  life,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred 
or  more  lives,  among  which  his  own  flickers 
out  unnoticed,  some  infinitesimal  point  on 
the  300-mile  battle-lines  may  be  won  for  a 
day.  He  will  not  figure  in  history;  he 
does  not  figure  in  the  daily  war-reports ;  he 
is  lucky  if  his  regiment  is  mentioned  after 
weeks  of  service  and  decimating  casualties. 
What  he  does  few  people  know;  and  those 
who  would  understand  the  part  that  he  and 
his  young  officer  are  playing  must  read  far 
into  the  unwritten  lines  of  the  terse  and  cold 
Official  Reports.  For  this  we  need  aid. 
Our  war-correspondents  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  give  it  to  us,  but  even  abler 
assistance  is  rendered  by  those  writers  who 
have  seen  service,  and  give  us  their  stories 
of  modern  warfare  warmly  colored  by 
personal  experience.  An  engaging  book 
of  this  sort,  by  Boyd  Cable,  has  recently 
appeared,  most  aptly  entitled  "Between 
the  Lines"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  It  was 
written  at  the  front,  Mr.  Cable  teUs  us, 
much  of  it  within  range  of  shell-  and  rifle- 
fire.  It  aims  at  just  the  service  hinted  in 
its  title,  namely,  to  show  what  casual, 
trite  statements  in  the  reports  indicate  in 
the  terms  of  individual  soldiers'  lives.  To 
drive  this  point  home,  the  author  begins 
one  chapter  as  follows: 

.  .  .  to  the  right  a  violent  artillery 
bombardment  has  been  in  progress.' — Actual 
Extract  from  Official  Dispatch." 

This  he  proceeds  to  interpret  in  detail. 
We  are  shown  "No.  2  Platoon"  of  the 
"Royal  Blanks,"  under  young  Lieuten- 
ant Grant,  after  a  drizzled  night  at  the 
muddy  parapet  in  a  particularly  bad 
section  of  the  firing-trench,  sitting  down 
with  "an  astonishing  amount  of  cheer- 
fulness" to  a  soggy  breald'ast.  The  fire 
under  the  tea  is  just  going  well,  and  the 
half-baked  army  bread,  the  flinty  biscuits, 
and  the  cheese  are  beginning  to  be  nibbled 
when  the  trench  becomes  the  target  of 
Cerman  shell-fire.  It  is  no  sort  of  time 
for  a  bombardment,  and  contrary  to  th<> 
usual  morning  custom  of  the  Germans  at 
this  point,  but  there  is  no  room  for  argu- 
ment. The  first  shell  lands  a  good  way 
outside  the  parapet  and  explodes  harm- 
kissly.  For  a  few  niomt^nts  No.  2  Platoon 
tends  to  be  scornful,  as  we  read: 


— his  life's  earnings.  It  wasn't  much,  but  he  lost  it  in  a  legitimate 
venture  which  should  have  paid  big  profits — -with  better  manage- 
ment. A  few  basic  business  ideas,  known  to  all  big  men  of 
industry,  if  worked  out  in  this  man's  life,  would  have  made  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Why  did  he  fail?  He  knew  his  business — he  managed  care- 
fully— kept  down  his  costs  and  got  a  good  margin  on  his  sales;  all 
in  all,  he  seemed  due  to  "hold  his  own  "  with  moderate  success. 

But  along  came  a  competitor  who  not  only  knew  the  business 
itself,  but  how  to  most  successfully  expand  that  business,  how  to 
do  the  things  which  got  the  orders  away  from  the  other  fellow, 
how  to  successfully  handle  salesmen,  buyers,  clever  advertising, 
winning  correspondence,  and  the  other  methods  of  progressive 
business  policy  which,  added  to  his  actual  inside  knowledge  of  the 
trade  itself,  made  a  REAL  Business  General  of  him,  and  gave 
him  an  edge  which  drove  the  other  fellow  to  the  wall. 

How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature 
in  Business 

is  a  new  book  by  Sherwin  Cody,  famous  business  teacher  of 
Chicago,  who  has  already  sent  thousands  of  Americans  along  the 
road  to  business  success. ( 

The  biggest  men,  the  greatest  firms  in  modern  American  busi- 
ness— Standard  Oil,  The  Ingersoll  Watch,  Uneeda  Biscuit,  Sapo- 
lio,  John  Wanamaker,  Henry  Ford,  Sears  Roebuck,  Douglas 
Shoes,  Marshall  Field,  The  National 
Cash  Register,  Gillette  Safety  Razor, 
and  any  number  of  others — have  all  built 
their  successes  on  a  keen  study  of  human 
nature  and  a  broad  application  of  the 
kind  of  business  principles  which  this 
book  sets  forth  for  your  guidance  and 
help.  If  you  would  know  and  follow 
the  personal  plans  which  have  sent  other 
men  onward  and  upward  in  the  fight 
for  success,  the  hundred  and  one  things 
which  have  brought  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  funds  of  those  concerns  which 
have  tried  them,  get  this  new  book. 

For  Everybody  in  Any  Business 

If  you  are  an  old  man  or  a  young  man 
in  business — no  matter  if  your  line  is  real 
estate,  drugs,  insurance,  contracting, 
manufacturing,  advertising,  wholesal- 
ing or  retailing — if  you  want  the  spur, 
the  start  that  builds  big  bank  accounts 
— if  you  have  your  money  invested  or 
if  you  haven't  a  thing  but  just  ambition 
— you  cannot  hope  for  success  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  things  this  book 
teaches.  It  is  practically  a  resume  of  the 
plans  which  all  BIG  men  are  building 
upon.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
this  knowledge :  by  long,  long  years  of 
sad  and  costly  experience;  or  by  getting, 
reading,  analyzing  and  acquiring  as  your 
own  the  facts,  the  plans,  principles,  and 
practises  clearly  and  simply  explained  for 
every  man  in  this  great  modern  work. 

Why  Don't  You  Look  Into  it? 

Money  Back — Absolutely! 

Our  long  experience  has  told  us  that  HERE  is  a  book  of 
REAL  business  guidance  and  experience-tested  plans  and 
methods.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  will  not  take  your 
money  unless  this  book  will  surely  help  you.  For  $2.12  with 
this  coupon  we  will  place  this  brand-new  volume  in  your  hands 
for  inspection,  all  charges  paid.  If  you  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
help  you.  return  it  within  ten  days  and  we  w\\\  refund  what  you 
have  paid.  Sign  and  send  the  coupon.  Stamps,  coin,  check 
or  money  order  will  do  — and  we'll  hold  it  subject  to  your  decisioni 


Money   Back   If  Not  Satisfied! 


FUNK  &   \VAONAI,I.S   CtlMlVVNV.   UM-atW   Fourth    A\o  .    N-    V  | 

GentUmen. — Soml   mo   i.o>t-itaid    "HOW   TO  PKAI.   W  ITli  I 

HUMAN  XATUKK    IN    BVJ^INKSS."     I    oiu-l.»sc    $2.12.      If    tlu-  ■ 

Ixtnk    is    not   «atisfai't«>ry,   1    limy    return    it   within    ton     dAyi  I 

after  receipt,  you  refund  money  paid  and  1  owe  you  nothing.  | 


What  It  Explains 

It  tells  how  to  buihl 
up  a  business,  why, 
wliere  and  when  to 
l)uy  and  sell  thiujis. 
why  vine  man  will 
succeed  where  an- 
other fails,  liiiw 
men's  minds  work, 
practical  principles 
(if  appeal,  how  to 
write  and  know  ads, 
letters,  circulars, 
that  i>roduce  prc^f- 
its.  what  to  say  to 
inquirers,  new  pa- 
trons, old  patrons, 
liow  to  systematize 
the  handling  of 
large  currespond- 
eiice.  liow  to  collect 
your  hills  by  mail. 
what  constitutes 
good  salesmanship 
in  a  person,  in  a 
letter,  in  an  ad.  how 
to  foUow-np  a  lead, 
how  t«>  get  the  order, 
what  can  and  what 
can  not  be  done  in 
merchandising,  the 
what,  when,  why 
and  where  of  per- 
son:il  salesmanship, 
managing  salesmen, 
doubling  sales 
across  the  counter, 
et4*.  It  is  chock-full 
of  thousainlsof  helps 
hints,  and  p  1  a  n  s 
for  doing  a  bigge; 
and  a  better  business 
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"Good  mornin',"  said  one  man  cheer- 
fully, nodding  toward  the  black  cloud. 
"An'  we  'ave  not  used  Pears'  soap." 

"Bless  me  if  it  ain't  our  old  friends  the 
Coal  Box,"  said  another.  "We  'aven't 
met  one  of  'is  sort  for  weeks  back." 

"An'  here's  'is  pal,  WhistUng  Willie," 
said  a  third,  and  they  sat  listening  to  the 
rise-and-fall  whistUng  s-s-sh-s-s-sh  of  a 
high-angle  gun's  shell.  As  the  whistle 
rose  to  a  shriek,  the  group  of  men  half 
made  a  move  to  duck,  but  they  were  too 
late,  and  the  shell  burst  with  a  thunderous 
bang  just  short  of  the  front  parapet.  Mud 
and  lumps  of  earth  splashed  and  rattled 
down  into  the  trench,  and  fragments  of 
iron  hurtled  singing  overhead. 

The  men  cursed  angrily.  The  brazier 
had  been  knocked  over  by  a  huge  clod, 
half-boiling  water  was  spilt,  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  precious  dry  wood  had  fallen  in 
the  mud  and  water  of  the  trench  bottom. 
But  the  men  soon  had  other  things  than  a 
lost  breakfast  to  think  of.  A  shrapnel 
crashed  overhead  and  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  a  sharp  scream  that  died  down  into 
deep  groans  told  of  the  first  casualty. 
Another  shell,  and  then  another,  roared  up 
and  smashed  into  the  soft  ground  behind 
the  trench,  hurting  no  one,  but  driving  the 
whole  line  to  crouch  low  in  the  narrow  pit. 

"Get  down  and  lie  close,  every  one," 
shouted  the  young  officer  of  No.  2  Platoon, 
but  the  "crump-crump-crump"  of  another 
group  of  falling  shells  spoke  sterner  and 
more  imperative  orders  than  his. 

Thus  begins  that  form  of  torture  to 
which  the  men  are  already  only  too  well 
accustomed — "a  violent  artillery  bom- 
bardment." It  signifies  the  attempt  on  the 
enemy's  part  to  slaughter  men  who  can 
not  fight  back.  It  is  done  cannily,  too. 
After  the  big-shell  bombardment  there  is 
a  rest,  in  which  the  bombarded  naturally 
crawl  forth  and  endeavor  to  induce  circu- 
lation into  their  cramped,  aching  limbs. 
This  the  enemy  has  expected.  There  comes 
"a  sudden  series  of  swishing  rushes  and 
sharp  vicious  cracks  overhead" — shrapnel. 
Then  come  the  "heavies"  again.  Para- 
pets tumble  and  dugouts  fall.  The  shrapnel 
took  a  dozen  from  "Platoon  2";  a  dugout 
cave-in  accounts  for  two  more;  most  are 
injured  more  or  less  seriously.  The  men 
crouch  helpless,  waiting  for  the  thundering, 
shrieking  death  to  strike,  whether  with  kind 
obliteration,  with  tearing  fragment  of 
steel,  or  vicariously  with  the  smother  of  a 
caved-in  trench-wall.  There  is  nothing 
but  to  endure  it. 

A  variant  of  such  a  bombardment  is 
called  "an  artillery  duel."  This,  too, 
signifies  gun  against  men,  rather  than  gun 
against  gun,  but  at  least  the  men  in  the 
trench  have  the  comforting  feeling  that 
the  enemy  is  suffering  something  of  their 
own  torture.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
no  such  solace  was  to  be  granted,  as  the 
young  officer  in  charge  soon  learned: 

A  word  from  a  man  near  him  turned 
him  round.  "  ...  a  'tillery  Observin' 
Officer  comin'.  P'r'aps  our  guns  are 
goin'  for  'em  at  last." 

The  gunner  officer  stumbled  along  the 
trench   toward   them.      Behind   came   his 
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A  box  of  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  not  only  satisfies  your  chil' 
dren's  natural  craving  for  something  sweet,  but  gives  them 
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Europe. 
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is  a  large  volume  with  a  number  of  engravings  of  per- 
sons prominent  in  Balkan  history.  The  author  has 
lived  and  performed  many  trying  political  duties  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Near  East.  His  revelations  are  from  first- 
hand actual  observation.  Tlie  Outlook,  New  York,  says 
of  it:  "The  book  should  prove  profitable  reading  to 
many  by  indicating  influences  which  have  been  moving 
under  the  surface  of  things  and  by  bringing  out  the 
personalities  who  have  really,  though  not  always  osten- 
sibly, dominated  them."  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  says 
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Language 
Is  Powers 


A   mastery    of    it    means    greater   efficiency, 
broader  opportunities,  increased  income.     Grenville 
Kleiser    (Famous  Speech  Specialist)    has    perfected  a 
Course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental  Efficiency  which 
will  give  you  a  supreme  command  of  this  indispensable 
factor  toward  worldly  success. 


Your    thinking    is    done   in  words.      Il  ii 
impossible  (or  you    lo  think  in  words  which 
you    do    not    posJess.     Your    thoughts  roust 
suffer  (or    the   words  you   lack.     Increase  your 
•lock  of  words  «nd   you  increase  both  your  facil- 
ity of   expression     and     mental     efficiency.     One 
vital    difference    between    a    clear  thinker  and    a 
hazy    thinker,    between    one    who    is    authoritative 
•od  persuasive,  and  one  who   is  feeble   and    uncon* 


vincing,  is  largely  a  matter  of  words  and  verbal 
•kill.      A     limittd     vocabulary     means     limifrtt 
thought,    limited    power,    and    limited  authority. 
Grenville  Kleiscr's  system  is  altogether  dif* 
ierent  from   the  stereotyped  old-time  method  of 
teaching  "grammar."     There  are  no  wearisome 
rules  of  syntax  and  rhetoric  lo  memorize.     By  t 
direct,  intensely  interesting,  and  practical  syslem, 
immediate  results  are  guaranteed. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THE  FREE  BOOKLET 

How  to  Become  a  Master 
^  English 

^/r  WILL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  THE  KLEISER  COURSE 
IN  PRACTICAL   ENGLISH    WILL   HELP    YOU   TO 


Enlarge  Your  Slock  of  Words — 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Advertise- 
ments, Stories,  Sermons,  Treatises,  etc. — 


Become  an  Engaging  Conversationalist- 
Enter  Good  Society — 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and  Ib- 
fluence  in  Your  Community. 


You  Surely  WUl  Be  Benefited 


"These  lessons  are  so  clear  and  concise  and  at  the  same 

time  so  entertaining  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  receive  a 

great  deal  of  good  from  this  Course.    In  fact,  I  look  forward  to 

each  week's  lesson  with  much  interest,  "says  B-  F.  COR  DA  Y, 

President  Corday  &  Gross  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  Course  will  Awaken  and  Develop  Latent  Powers 

And  Ambitloas.    It  not  only  gives  one  thatcommandof  words  and  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  thingswhich  tends  to  leadership,  but  il  will  shape  your 
life  menially  and  physically  by  a  thousand  influences.  Ilwill  iiispire  and  de- 
Telop  latent  qualities  of  concentration,  will  power,  personal  magnetism,  and 
build  up  a  persoaalily  which  will  command  recognition  and  advancement. 

Sign  and  Send  Us  fhe  Coupon  To-day 

The  booklet  "  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English,"  is  abso- 

!»lely    free.     It    teems   with    information    on    English,    and    Mr. 

Kleiser's  new,  common-sense  method  of  leaching  il.    You  will 

6nd  it  of  great  interest  and  value.    Send  the  coupon  and  get  it 

free,     t^o  agent  will  call  upon  you. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Arenne 
New  York 
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New  York 
Gentlemen: — Send   me    free   of 
charge   or  obligation,   the  booklet, 
"  How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Eng- 
lish," together  with  full  particulars 
of  Ihc  Grenville  Kleiser  Course   in 
Practical    English   and    Mental   Ef- 
ficiency. 
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Complete  edition,  containing  six 
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feet.  Write  for  Booklet  and  FREE 
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your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.  I2mo, 
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A  valuable  manual  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D., 
on  the  correct  use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions, 
Relative  Pronouns,  and  Adverbs  in  a  concise  and 
handy  form  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  exam- 
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F.  Berkeley  Smith,  the  American  artist  and  author,  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Bohemian 


"The  Real  Latin  Quarter'*' 


Quarter  of  Paris 
before   writing 

Tie  enjoyed  the  entree  of  the  most  exchisive  circles,  hence  has  been  able  to  describe  Parisian  artist 
and  student  life  as  it  actually  is — an  inside  view  as  it  were.  The  illustrations  too — there  are  135, 
pen,  brush  and  camera— are  peculiarly  fitting.  Vou  meet  Grisettes,  Models,  Shop  Girls.  Students, 
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Gardens,  Shops,  Terraces  and  Roulevards.  You  attend  the  Bal  des  Quails'  Arts,  and  look  upon  "  nearly 
3,000  girls  and  students  in  costumes  one  might  e.xpect  to  see  in  a  bacchanalian  feast,"  Price  tl^O  of 
Bookdealers  or  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Neiv  York. 


signaler,  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  portable 
tolophone  in  a  leather  case  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  No.  2  Platoon  watched  their 
approach  with  eager  anticipation,  and 
strained  ears  and  attention  to  catch  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  their 
officer  and  the  artilleryman.  And  a  thrill 
of  disappointment  pulsed  down  the  line  of 
the  gunner's  answer  to  the  first  question 
put  to  him.  "No,"  he  said,  "I  have 
orders  not  to  fire  unless  they  come  out  of 
the  trenches  to  attack.  We'll  give  'em 
gyp  if  they  try  it.  My  guns  are  laid  on 
their  front  trench  and  I  can  sweep  the 
whole  of  this  front  with  shrapnel." 

"But  why  not  shut  up  their  guns  and  put 
a  stop  to  this?"  asked  the  officer,  and  his 
platoon  fervently  echoed  the  question  in 
their  hearts. 

"Not  my  pidgin,"  said  the  gtinner, 
cautiously  peering  through  the  field-glasses 
he  leveled  through  a  convenient  loop- 
hole. "That's  the  Heavies'  job.  I'm 
Field,  and  my  guns  are  too  light  to  say 
much  to  these  fellows.  Look  out!"  and 
he  stooped  low  in  the  trench  as  the  rising 
rush  of  sound  told  of  a  shell  coming  down 
near  them. 

"That's  about  an  eight-inch,"  he  said, 
after  the  shell  had  fallen  with  a  crash 
behind  them,  a  spout  of  earth  and  mud 
leaping  up  and  spattering  down  over  them 
and  fragments  singing  and  whizzing  over- 
head. "Just  tap  in  on  the  wire,  Jackson, 
and  raise  the  battery. 

"...  That  yoti,  Major?  .  .^  .  Yes,  this 
is  Arbuthnot.  ...  In  the  forward  firing- 
trench.  .  .  .  Yes,  pretty  lively  .  .  .  big 
stuff  they're  flinging  mostly,  and  some 
twelve-pounder  shrapnel.  .  .  .  No,  no  signs 
of  a  move  in  their  trenches.  .  .  .  AH  right, 
sir,  I'll  take  care.  I  can't  see  very  well 
from  here,  so  I'm  going  to  move  along  a 
bit.  .  .  .  Very  well,  sir,  I'll  tap  in  again 
higher  up.  .  .  .  Good-by."  He  handed 
back  the  instrument  to  the  telephonist. 
"Pack  up  again,"  he  said,  "and  come 
along." 

When  he  had  gone  No.  2  Platoon  turned 
eagerly  on  the  telephonist,  and  he  ran  a 
gauntlet  of  anxious  questions  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  Forward  Officer.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  questions  were  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  gunner  answered  them 
with  some  sharpness.  He  turned  angrily 
at  last  on  one  man  who  put  the  query  in 
broad  Scots  accent. 

"No,"  he  said  tartly.  "We  ain't  tryin' 
to  silence  their  guns.  An'  if  you  partickler 
wants  to  know  why  we  ain't — well,  p'r'aps 
them  Glasgow  townies  o'  yours  can  tell 
you." 

He  went  on  and  No.  2  Platoon  sank  to 
grim  silence.  The  meaning  of  the  gun- 
ner's words  was  plain  enough  to  all, 
for  had  not  the  papers  spoken  for  weeks 
back  of  the  Clyde  strikes  and  the  shortage 
of  munitions?  And  the  thoughts  of  all 
were  pithily  put  in  the  one  sentence  by  a 
private  of  No.  2  Platoon. 

"I'd  stop  cheerful  in  this  blanky  'ell 
for  a  week,"  he  said  slowly,  "if  so  be  I 
'ad  them  strikers  'ere  alongside  mo  gettin' 
the  same  dose." 

But  the  enemy  has  not  done  with  them 
yet.  A  feint  at  a  rush,  which  every  Tommy 
left  alive  springs  from  his  shelter  to  resist, 
and  then  the  foe  turns  on  the  light  guns 
again,  and  sprinkles  shrapnel  with  desidlier 
accuracy  than  before  along  the  battered 
trench.  It  is  disheartening  work  for  the 
young    Lieutenant.       A    look     along    his 
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section  after  this  last  shower  of  lead  and 
steel  only  adds  to  his  depression.  He  con- 
fides in  the  Artillery  Observing  Officer: 

"This  is  getting  serious,"  he  said  when 
he  came  back  to  his  place.  "There's  more 
than  the  half  of  my  lot  hit,  and  the  most 
of  them  pretty  badly.  These  shrapnel- 
bullets  and  shell-spUnters  make  a  shocking 
mess  of  a  wound,  y'know." 

"Yes,"  said  the  gunner  grimly,  "I 
know." 

"A  perfectly  brutal  mess,"  the  subaltern 
repeated.  "A  buUet  now  is  more  or  less 
decent,  but  those  shells  of  theirs,  they  don't 
give  a  man  a  chance  to  pull  through." 

"Ours  are  as  bad,  if  that's  any  satis- 
faction to  you,"  said  the  gunner. 

"I  s'pose  so,"  agreed  the  subaltern; 
"ghastly  sort  of  game  altogether,  isn't  it? 
Those  poor  fellows  of  mine  now — the 
killed,  I  mean.  Think  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and  wives  or  sweethearts — " 

"I'd  rather  not,"  said  the  gunner. 
"And  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to.  Better 
not  to  think  of  these  things." 

"I  wish  they'd  come  again,"  said  the 
platoon  commander.  "It  would  stop  the 
shells  for  a  bit  perhaps.  They're  getting 
on  my  nerves.  One's  so  helpless  against 
them,  sticking  here  waiting  to  know  where 
the  next  wiU  drop.  And  they  don't  even 
give  a  fellow  the  ordinary  four  -  to  -  one 
chance  of  a  casualty  being  a  wound  only. 
They  make  such  a  cruel,  messy  smash  of  a 
fellow.  .  .  .  Are  you  going? " 

"Must  find  that  break  in  my  wire," 
said  the  gunner,  and  presently  he  and  the 
telephonist  plowed  off  along  the  trench. 

It  is  all  in  the  day's  work,  of  course. 
The  Royal  Blanks,  some  of  them,  lived 
through  the  day.  The  A.  O.  O.,  still 
dragging  his  telephone-threads  after  '  him, 
saw  them  march  out  of  the  trench  at  night- 
fall, when  they  were  relieved.  Sturdily, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  "Tut-tut- 
tut-tut"  of  the  maxims,  flickering  along  the 
trench  at  twiUght-hid  targets,  the  several 
platoons  that  make  up  the  company  plod 
their  way  to  quarters.  They  are  nerve- 
racked  and  worn,  but  their  marching  step 
is  firm,  and  presently  out  rolls  the  old 
canteen  song  in  marching  time — "The 
Sergeant's  Return": 

I'm  the  same  oV  feller  that  you  always  used  to  know — 

Oh!  Oh!  you  know  you  used  to  know — 
An'  it's  years  since  we  parted  'way  down  on  Plymouth 
Hoe— 
Oh!  Oh!  so  many  years  ago. 
I've  roamed  around  the  world,  but  I've  come  back  to 

you. 
For   my   'cart   'as  never  altered,    my   'cart  is  ever 
true.  .  .  . 
(Prolonged  and  noisy  imitation  of  a  kiss.) 
Ain't  that  got  the  taste  you  always  used  to  know? 

A  bit  farther  on,  unseen  in  the  dark,  a 
small  group  of  officers  watches  the  men 
filing  past,  rank  after  rank: 

"They've  had  a  cruel  day,"  said  the 
adjutant. 

"Yes,  the  worst  kind,"  agreed  the  O.  C. 
"And  I  doubt  if  they  can  stand  that  sort 
of  thing  so  well  now.  The  old  regiment  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  We've  so  filled  up 
with  recruits  now — youngsters,  too.  . 
Here's  B  company — about  the  rawest  of 
the  lot  and  caught  the  worst  of  it  to-day. 
How  d' you  think  they  stand  it?  " 


A  Beautiful  New 
LIBRARY    OF  ART 

For  Homes  of  Tone  and  Refinement 

A  new  collection  of  the  representative 
achievements  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
other  days  and  our  own ,  reproduced  in  beau- 
tiful colors  and  bound  in  two  large   quarto 
volumes  for  the  Hbrary  or  parlor  table.   These  two 
splendid  volumes  contain   10()  beautiful  paintings 
..  "^m^^^^^        selected  from  amon^  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 

*1"  ,     ^^^^^^    ^^"t  pictures  hanging  m  the  galleries  of  Great  Britain 
of  Vols.     ^^^     <iiid  Europe. 

11  X  15  ins.  i„  these  two  large  volumes  you  will  have  a  library  of  the  world's 

greatest  pictures,  reproduced  in  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  originals,  on  specially 
selected  canvas-surface  paper — each  picture  mounted  on  heavy  white  art  board. 

Reproduced  in  Original  Colors 


Each  painting  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
biography  of  the  painter  and  description  of 
his  style,  together  with  explanatory  notes 
and  comment  s  concerning  the  picture  select- 
ed and  reproduced.  This  magnificent  work 
is  issued  by  us  in  cooperation  with  Cassell 
&  Company,  the  famous  Fine  Art  Pub- 
lishers of  London. 
A  work  such  as  this  is  necessary  in  every 


cultured  home.  In  these  two  volumes  you 
have  a  representative  collection  of  the 
world's  art.  You  would  beobliged  to  build 
a  gallery  of  large  dimensions  were  you  to 
attempt  to  hang  the  number  of  pictures 
that  are  here  compactly  arranged  for  your 
perusal  and  enjoyment.  The  notes  con- 
cerning the  pictures  and  painters  are 
unusually  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Liberal  Knowledge 
of  Art  and  Artists 


This  is  an  entirely  new  work  which  has 
just  been  published,  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  idea  together  with  the  perma- 
nent character  of  the  work  have  already 
made  it  uncommonly  popular.  Sign  and 
send  the  coupon  below,  which  retains  for 
you  the  privilege  of  returning  the  books 
at  our  expense  if  dissatisfied  after  exami- 
nation. These  two  large  volumes  contain 
the  best  work  of  the  representative  artists 
whose  names  appear  in  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement.  See  our  special  *'On- 
Approval"  Offer  outlined  in  coupon  here- 
with. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 

Send  me  on  approval,  carriage  chargespaid .  the 
two  volumesof'GreatPictu  res  by  Great  Painters." 
I  enclose  $1.00.  If  satisfactory.  I  will  retain  the 
work  and  send  you  $2.00 per  mr.nth  thereafter  un- 
til $15.00  in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the 
purchase.  If  I  do  not  want  the  books,  I  will  return 
them  within  ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will 
refund  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe 
you  nothing.  L.  D.  1-1-16 
Name , 


Address  . 
City  .  .  .  , 


THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  great  assistance  he  can  get  from  apt  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them. 
Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.  You  can 
find  it — quickly — easily — in 

**Hoyt's  Encyclopedia   of   Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quotations,  embracing  a  compre- 
hensive field  of  subjects;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"The   most   complete  and   useful   book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,   ex-.'Xmbassador   to  the  Court  of  St.  James 

Buckram  binding,   1,205  large  pages,  price  $6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.    Carriage  50  cents  additional 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers.    New  York   and    London 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  laiiio,  Cloth,  64  pages.    SOcents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


GARAGE $ 
HEATER 


Protect  Your  Carl 

«nd  protect  yourself.  Keep  yonr  (?ara?e  as 
warm  as  your  homel  No  more  shivering; 
no  more  numb  hands.    Order  a 

«DI7/^'»  GARAGE 
M\.MltKJ     Gas  Heater 

Btima  either  natural  or  artificial  Rua.  In- 
fiores  your  car  against  frozen  radiator,  etc. 

'REO"   Kuarante*d   safe.     Exclusive   Ed- 
wards Burner  Construction  and  Klame  Pro. 
tec  tor  insure  absolute  safety.    "REO"  13  38 
in.  hig-h;  12  in.  wide.  CompactandBtronp. 
Comes  all  ready  to  put  into  your  Rara^e. 
Order  now.    You'll  be  glad  you  did. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  1 

837-387   Eggieston  Ave.       Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Send  In  Your  Order 
Act  NOW!    Today!, 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  tlie  m.-in  or  woinan  who  investigates. 


In    17    degrees 
softest  to  9H   hardest). 
Never  varying 
uniformly 
graded 
quality  .also 
2  copying. 


Write 
letter- 
head for  free 
trial  sample. 

merionn  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


TYPEWRITERS 


l/ook  at  these  bari;:ain8l  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our  own 

Fatitoriee,  and  guarantoed  foroae  year. 

Vnderwoods  $25  to  $70         Roralii  $'25  fo  $fi5 

L.  C.  Smith  $30  tt>  $55  OHvrrs  $'20  to  $45 

Brand  now  No.  3  Smith  Premiers  $46 

Special  this  month 

Kemln^too  Visible  No.  10.  $S8.R0 

We  have  olberB,  of  course,     tsend  for  catalogue  doscrib- 

irn;  thnm.     Uraoch  offices  In  prlaclpal  cities. 

AUbUlCAM    WRITING  UiCUlNE  tiO.,  Inc..  84 
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Two  Wholly  New  Dictionaries 

Entirely  Revised  and  Reset  from 
Cover  to  Cover 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionaries 
spell  e-f-f-i-c'-i-e-n-c-y  in  the  classroom; 
insist  upon  their  use  if  you  are  connected 
with  school  or  classroom  work. 

The  NEW 

COMPREHENSIVE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary) 

AN  ideal  small  dictionary  for  all  general  pur- 
poses— widely  used  in  homes  and  offices, 
especially  adapted,  and  already  widely  adopted 
for  use  in  schools.  Defines  and  explains  '18.000 
words  and  phrases,  including  among  them  many 
important  terms  not  found  in  any  other  dictionary 
designed  for  similar  use.  The  definitions  are  all 
by  simple,  explicit  statement,  and  not  by  long 
or  abstruse  synonyms  that  must  in  turn  be 
looked  up.  1,000  pictorial  illustrations  eluci- 
date the  text.  The  work  contains  an  exclusive 
compounding  system  which  clearly  indicates 
how  and  when  the  hyphen  should  be  used.  It 
shows  at  a  glance  which  words  shoidd  be  written 
with  capital  initial  letters,  becatise  only  such 
7rords  as  should  be  so  irritten  are  capitalized 
in  the  book. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  : 


Exact,  Inclusive,  Defini- 
tions.—  The  most  com- 
mon meaning  is  always 
placed  first. 

The  Spellings  conform  to 
those  adopted  by  the  best 
philologists. 

Ezclasive  Compounding 
System. — It  indicates  the 
difference  between  hy- 
phenated compounds  and 
close  compounds. 


Thorough  Etymologies  are 
given  in  clear  and  simple 
form.  A  wholly  new  fea- 
ture in  a  dictionary  of  this 
size. 

Exclusive  Capitalization. 
— 1 1  capitalizes  only  such 
wordsas  require  capitals. 

Exclusively  has  3,000  New 
Words  found  in  no  other 
dictionary  designed  for 
similar  uses. 


'  '  This  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  remarkably  compact 
dictionary  is  admirably  adapted  for  general  use  where 
an  unabridged  dictionary  is  too  unwieldy  for  practica- 
bility."— The  Philadelphia  Press. 

'  'Very  convenient.  The  inclusion  of  proper  names  and 
abbreviations  in  one  alphabetical  order  with  theotlier 
words  is  a  convenience  in  a  dictionary  of  this  size." — 
The  Sun,  New  York. 

PRICE: — Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12;  indexed,  26c  extra 


The  NEW 

CONCISE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary) 

Defines  and  explains  about  .S5.000  words  and 
phrases,  and  contains  780  pictorial  illustrations. 
Pronunciation. — Pronunciation  is  indicated   by  the 
Revised  Scientific  Alphabet  and  also  by  the  Text- 
book Key,  or  old  system  of  notation. 

Definitions. — The  definitions  are  clear  and  explicit — 
simple  and  easy  to  understand — written  in  defini- 
tive statement,  not  exprest  by  many-syllabled 
synonyms  beyond  tlie  student's  compreliension. 

Capitalization.  —  The  book  is  a  sure  guide  in  the 
matter  of  capitalization;  only  such  wordsas  should 
be  written  or  printed  with  initial  capital  letters  are 
capitalized  in  the  vocabulary. 

Prepositions. — The  Concise  indicates  the  correct  use 
of  prepositions. 

Appendix.  —  The  Appendix  embraces  several  novel 
features;  Faulty  Diction;  Rules  for  Spelling;  Proper 
Names  of  All  Kinds;  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases; 
Symbolic  Flowers  and  Gems;  Abbreviations  and  Con- 
tractions, Etc. 

"A  book  that  should  appeal  to  all  persons  who  need  a 
handy  dictionary — one  just  large  enough  to  drop  con- 
veniently into  tlie  pocket." — The  Baltimore  American. 

"Tlie  little  book  will  prove  a  convenience  to  many." — 
The  Sun,  New  York. 

Get  the  MEW  CONCISE  Standard 

if  you  would  have  tlie  best  ready-reference  dictionary 
for  your  children;  or  for  your  own  general  home  or 
office  use. 

For  schools  it  is  the  PROVEN  SUPERIOR  of  all 
dictionaries  of  its  size. 

12mo,  cloth,  60c;  prepaid  72c;  with  Patent 
Thumb-Notch  Index,  25c  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

3.S4-60  I'ourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


But  it  was  B  company  that  answcM-t^d 
the  question  for  its(>it'  and  (lie  old  ri'i^i- 
ment,  singing  the  answer  softly  to  itself 
and  the  O.  C.  as  it  trudged  past — 

I'm  the  same  oV  feller  thai  ymi  always  used  to  know — 
Oh!  Oh!  you  know  you  used  to  knoiv.  .  .  . 

"Gad,  Malcolm,"  said  the  O.  C,  straight- 
ening his  own  shoulders,  "they'll  do, 
they'll  do." 

.  .   .  ^fy  'eart  'as  never  altered,  my  'earl  is  ever  true, 

the  remnant  of  No.  2  Platoon  sang  past 
him. 

"They  haven't  shaken  us  yet,"  said  the 
O.  C.  proudly. 

"Tut,  tut!"  grumbled  the  maxim  faintly. 
"Tut,  tut!" 


FACING  A  BRITISH  CHARGE 

T  IKE  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  Tommy  Atkins  is 
^^^  a  "first-rate  fighting  man,"  when  once 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  enlist,  gets  his 
six  months'  training,  and  finds  himself  at 
the  front.  None  knows  the  excellence  of 
his  qualities  better,  perhaps,  than  does  the 
German,  whose  view  of  the  picturesque 
side  of  the  war  reaches  us  only  too  seldom. 
In  the  "drive"  in  Champagne  three  months 
ago,  in  which  some  fifty  square  miles  were 
gained  and  were  paid  for  at  a  cost  to  both 
sides  of  about  1,000  men  per  square  mile, 
it  was  the  British  force  that  made  most  of 
the  gain,  at  Loos.  The  various  Allied  eye- 
witnesses' stories  of  the  British  charge  have 
been  plentiful,  but  here  is  one  account 
from  tlie  other  trendies.  The  Avriter,  a 
special  correspondent  for  the  Berlin  Tage- 
blalt,  describes  the  charging  Britons  as 
"coming  on  like  a  great  storm-cloud" 
through  the  din  and  smoke  and  gas-fumes. 
As  we  read,  in  the  New  York  Herald's 
translation  of  the  German  article: 

First  of  all,  shells  came  sweeping  along. 
They  tore  up  the  trees  from  the  roadside; 
they  burst  in  villages,  mines,  and  farms 
where  no  shot  had  fallen  for  weeks.  The 
black  smoke  banncn-s  stood  everywhere 
around,  in  the  fields,  where  no  living  thing 
could  be  seen;  the  shrapnel  smoke  hung 
like  clouds  in  the  sky;  fire  was  bursting 
from  the  housetops. 

In  the  cellars  there  cowered  weeping 
women  and  children  and  wounded,  and  all 
physicians  were  busy  bandaging.  Volumes 
of  smoke  hung  over  the  trenches.  The 
communication-trenches  were  drenched  in 
a  storm  of  shells.  One  wounded  man  lay 
in  a  communication-trench  the  whole  day, 
so  terrible  was  the  fire  that  none  could 
get  to  him.  This  trencli  had  been  battenxl 
the  day  before;  during  the  night  tlie 
pioneers  had  put  it  in  shape  again,  but  at 
eleven  o'docik  in  the  morning  it  had  been 
reduced  to  debris. 

Bear  in  mind,  this  trench  was  more  than 
one  and  one-half  miles  long.  Everybody  had 
to  scramble  through  it:  dispatch-bearers, 
reserve  companies,  supjiorts,  wounded,  and 
telephone-mes.sengers.  That  was  only  one  of 
hundreds  of    approach-trenches.     Perhaps 

people  will  begin  to  perceive  how  hot  it  was. 

« 

The  confusion  was  too  wide-spread  lo 
permit  ."tctual  photographic  detail  of  mon^ 
tlian    mrelatcd  incidents,   but  we  get  an 


occasional  striking  picture,  as  the  writer's 
description  of  the  fighting  north  of  the 
La  Bassee  Canal,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
trenches  as  "reduced  to  dust"  by  the 
Allied  shell-fire.    He  continues: 

A  party  of  English  were  surrounded  and 
kept  on  fighting  bravely  while  the  ring 
tightened  around  them.  Finally  all  their 
ammunition  was  gone  and  they  had  to 
surrender. 

Around  Loos  the  picture  is  worse.  I 
met  an  officer  from  the  famous  "Hohen- 
zollern"  redoubt.  His  legs  were  covered 
with  clay,  his  body  with  filth  and  dust. 
His  uniform  was  half  wrenched  o&;  his 
hair  was  gray,  and  deep  furrows  stood  in 
his  brow.  He  was  hoarse  and  could  not 
speak  coherently.  The  slaughter  was  ter- 
rible, he  said,  especially  the  work  of  the 
howitzers  and  machine  guns — all  horrible 
to  see. 

A  bursting  shell  hurled  a  machine  gun 
back  into  a  trench.  Some  of  our  brave 
fellows  seized  it  and  began  to  fire.  English 
on  the  right!  Where?  They  are  our  men! 
No,  by  Heaven,  they  are  Englishmen,  quite 
near,  not  ten  yards  off  before  their  uniforms 
can  be  recognized  in  the  dark  haze.  More 
trenches  had  to  be  evacuated.  The  En- 
glish were  pressing  forward  hotly.  There 
were  bloody  fights  in  yards  and  mines  and 
villages. 

Suddenly  an  English  company  appears 
unexpectedly.  A  machine  gun  sweeps  the 
street.  Some  fall.  An  officer  rallies  them 
and  forward  they  come  over  bodies.  And 
the  machine  gun  goes  silent.  Often  it  was 
hard  to  say  who  was  opposite,  who  was  on 
the  flank  or  in  the  rear,  friend  or  foe.  And 
shrapnel  burst  wherever  one  turned  one's 
steps.  This  is  something  of  the  way  the 
battle  of  Loos  looked  when  the  men  in 
khaki  came  through  the  smoke. 


WHY  WE  LIKE  MOVIES 

WHY  we  like  movies — and  if  you  do 
i^ot,  dear  reader,  there  are  yet  many 
who  do — has  been  explained  on  the  psycho- 
logical basis  by  many  writers,  among  them 
Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard. 
These  explanations,  however,  the  Richmond 
Timcs-Di.s patch  discards  as  of  little  worth 

,in  comimrison  with  that  given  recently  by 
a  Virginia  showman,  who  makes  all  clear 
"in     a    few     practical     and     illuminating 

•words."  The  gist  of  these  words  the  editor 
gives  us,  with  comment  thereon: 

Otto  Wells,  of  Norfolk,  says  the  reason 
that  all  classes  like  motion-picture  i)la\s 
is  that  each  person  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  the  silent  actors  the  exclamations 
Avords,  and  lines  that  he  himself  would  use 
under  like  circumstances. 

Incidents  and  situations  are  flashed  on 
the  screen,  but  the  spectator  tells  the  un- 
spoken story  to  himself,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  artificial,  strained,  or  in- 
comprehensible dialog.  What  the  spec- 
tator imagines  is  the  thing  that  is  natural 
to  him.  To  one  who  watches  Haviht 
with  Yorick's  skull,  the  words  of  the  play 
may  come — "Imperious  Ctesar,  dead  and 
turn'd  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  ke«^p 
the  wind  away."  To  another's  imagina- 
tion, Hamlet  says,  "Well,  wo  all  gotta 
come  to  it." 

Coukl  (explanation  be  simpler,  yet  uioro 
profoundly  true';' 
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THE  Scripps-Bdotti  car  ^eeas  created  oi  a  vision  of  quality — 
oi  the  Ixxxury  ol  the  distinctive  nome,  or  the  preferences 
of  the  -woman  of  taste,  of  tke  judgment  of  tKe  man  of  biisi- 
ness,  of  tlie  spirit  of  Kome  happenings  ana  gifts;  all  combining 
into  a  vision  of  a  car  of  ligKt  -weignt  but  of  naaxtmum  luxury 
wliicli  fits  naturally  into  the  kigKest  home  atmosphere. 
No  car  ever  hefore  createJ  can  claim  this  spirit,  nor  take  so 
intinxate  a  relation  to  the  home  as  the  Scnpps-Booth  lus;urious 
light  car.  It  is  this  intimate  spirit  of  design -which  has  placed  the 
Scripps-Booth  car  hefore  the  doors  of  the  most  luxurious  homes 
in  America,  while  the  spirit  of  the  car  Avithout  has  entered 
into  the  home  itself  and  has  moxilded  the  home  atmosphere. 
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An  Investment 

Suggestion  for  the 

New  Year 

When  you  come  to  make  an  inventory 
of  your  resources  in  January,  1916,  you 
will  probabK'  find  that,  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  your  financial  posi- 
tion has  been  materially  improved. 
Under  these  conditions  you  may  well 
feel  justified  in  being  more  than  gener- 
ous in  your  expenditures,  and  likewise 
liberal  in  remembering  those  less  for- 
tunate than  yourself.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  you  should  take  the  precau- 
tion to  set  aside  a  goodly  proportion 
of  your  profits  as  a  personal  reserve. 
This  reserve,  created  in  times  of  pros- 
perity, may  some  day  tide  you  over 
a  trying  emergency. 

Our  special  circular  describes  various 
issues  of  Public  Utility,  Municipal  and 
Railroad  Bonds  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Ask  for  Circular  No.  1705. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


ULTRA  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM     MORTGAGES 

returning  634%  in  amounts  from  $500.00  to 
$10,000.00. 

Our  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  Tnist  Certificates 
returning  b%fo,  secured  by  :3n  equal  value 
of  Ultra  Conservative  Farm  Mortgages. 

IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS, 

only  a  carefully  selected  Farm  Loan  meets 
the  full  requirements  of  any  investor  depend- 
ing upon  a  regular  income.    You  will  find 

Safety,  Service,  Strength 

combined  in  our  offerings  to  an  exceptional 
degree. 

OUR  FARM  MORTGAGES 

never  pass  dividends,  for  you  receive  your 
interest  the  day  it  is  due. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  com> 
prise  the  most  representative  men  of  this 
section  of  the  country. 

Write  for  particulars  today,  and  please  men- 
tion Literary  Digest. 

Farmers  &  Drovers  Company 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

'WRITf  fOR  NtWllST  No.  574  ANDfREE  BOOKLET. 

lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  C0.{"«:) 
lOklahoma     City.  U.S.A. 


>Stocks'';;Boi\ds 

Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi- 
dend-paying Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amount — 
one,  five,  ten,  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a  small 
first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  install- 
ments, depending  upon  what  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  $\  SlO,  $'2:,,  $40,  J75.  You  receive  all  dividends 
while  completing  paymentsand  may  sell  securities 
at  any  time  to  talce  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 
Free  Booklet,  R.  3.  "7"/i«  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."  Givosfiill  iiifdrnmtioii  of  tliis 
itn'tliod,  which  aiipoiils  tn  thrifty  nieu  and 


IS 


wuincn  in  all  parts  ui  Iho  t-uuntry. 

HELDON,  MORGA 


AND   COMPANY  -^ 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


ECONOMIC    EFFICIENCY    WHICH    THE 
WAR  WILL   HAVE  TAUGHT 

AMONG  the  crumbs — if  not  full  loaves 
.  — of  comfort  which  students  of 
economic  conditions  are  ^.Iready  extracting 
from  the  European  War  is  a  belief  that  all 
the  nations  are  learning  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  enter- 
prises and  that  this  will  offset  in  a  lyatable 
degree  the  destruction  of  property  that 
takes  place  while  the  war  goes  on.  At  the 
outbreak,  an  appalling  calamity  to  all 
economic,  industrial,  and  commercial  con- 
ditions was  believed  to  show  itself  upon  the 
horizon.  While  the  old  order  has  had  to 
suffer  considerable  wreckage,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  believed  that  upon  these  ruins  will 
be  built  a  strong  and  vigorous  organiza- 
tion leading  to  greater  developments  in  the 
future.  This  view  has  been  forcibly  set 
forth  in  an  article  printed  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Americus,  which  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  believes  to  have  been  in- 
spired, or  actually  written,  by  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip. 

The  writer  points  out  that  there  is  now 
in  formation  an  industrial  coordination 
stimulated  by  war-time  necessities  in  this 
country  that  will  result  in  a  huge  develop- 
ment of  all  industries.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  chemical  and  electrical  applications. 
The  war  has  taught  Europe  not  only  to 
make  greater  efforts  in  production,  but  also 
to  e.xercise  greater  economy  in  production. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  is  destined  to  follow  along 
the  same  lines.  But  to  bring  this  about 
there  must  be  greater  cooperation,  which 
means  a  return  to  something  of  the  com- 
binations in  business  which  attracted  the 
hostility  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  recent 
years.     The  article  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"Nearly  everybody  appears  to  expect 
that  Germany,  if  intact  and  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
will  carry  still  further  the  principle  of 
active  government  interposition  in  the 
control  of  industry  and  trade,  looking 
toward  national  coordination  of  every- 
thing. The  people  of  England  and  France 
are  individualistic  in  enterprise,  as  yet. 
If  the  fortune  of  war  should  give  the 
Allies  sufficient  power,  soon  if  would  be 
unlikely  that  the  national  policies  of 
Germany  would  develop  much  further 
in  their  present  direction.  But  if  the  war 
is  prolonged,  and  necessity  compels  all  the 
nations  to  continue  or  to  go  steadily  further 
in  nationalizing  busines.s-activities  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  nobody  knows  how  the 
war  may  leave  its  permanent  impress  on 
the  organization  of  manufacture  and 
commerce.  In  fact,  if  the  war  should  end 
to-morrow  in  a  draw,  the  further  con- 
centration of  industry  that  Germany  is 
reported  to  have  already  decided  upon  as  a 
national  policy  in  case  of  that  outcome 
might  forcie,  by  induction,  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  England  and  in  France. 
Russia  is  naturally  inclined  to  a  certain 
measure  of  it.  Japan  has  already  gone 
further  than  Germany  in  the  imperializa- 
tion  of  business. 

"Tlie  direct  personal  interest  in  all  this 
for  United  States  manufacturers  lies  in  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  kind  of  competition 
in  trade.  During  the  first  months  of  the 
war  it  was  only  natural  to  think  that 
every  one  of  the  belligerent  countries  of 


Europe  would  return  to  a  peace  basis  with 
a  great  commercial  handicap  in  the  way 
of  disorganized  industries,  depleted  labor- 
forces  unable  to  manufacture  with  the  skill 
as  before  and  demanding  higher  wages,  a 
burden  of  taxation  increasing  costs  along 
the  entire  line  of  movement  in  production 
and  distribution,  and  an  appalling*  de- 
struction of  wealth. 

"If  the  war  continues  long  enough  we 
may  come  back  to  that  first  view  of  things, 
but  for  the  present  we  have  got  away  from 
it.  Europe  has  accomplished  some  things 
that  used  to  be  thought  impossible.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  there  can  be 
an  enormous  destruction  of  certain  forms  of 
wealth  without  proportional  impairment 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  a  nation. 
It  is  the  productive  ability  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  nations  of  Europe  after  the 
war  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with,  not  with 
the  average  ability  of  Europe,  or  with  the 
measure  of  its  static  wealth.  It  is  dynamics 
that  counts  in  competition. 

"A  certain  captain  of  industry  once  said 
that  if  it  came  up  to  him  to  choose  between 
the  capital  represented  in  his  business  and 
the  organization  he  had  built  up,  he  would 
take  the  organization.  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  others  may  be  poor  after 
the  war,  ,but  if  effective  industrial  or- 
ganization remains,  any  one  of  them  may 
manufacture  new  goods  in  a  way  to  give 
us  a  tussle  in  our  own  markets,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  export  trade,  without  which  our 
national  prosperity  will  disappear. 

"Moreover,  an  even  more  important 
advance  in  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  made  by  European 
industry  through  superior  organization  in 
big  phases  than  by  the  increased  earnest- 
ness of  labor.  If  what  some  men  who  are 
capable  observers  say  of  the  changes  that 
have  already  come  over  European  indus- 
trial generalship  is  correct,  grave  necessity 
has  stimulated  an  almost  revolutionary 
development  of  latent  ability  in  the  or- 
ganization of  big,  nation-wide  activities. 
It  is  said  that  the  manufacture  and  move- 
ment of  war-supplies  in  England,  organized 
with  great  rapidity,  have  reached  a  great 
size  and  steadiness  of  volume  that  make 
this  an  achievement  on  the  grand  scale 
that  matches  the  long  and  carefully 
planned  organization  of  Germany.  The 
comparison  may  have  a  little  friendly 
prejudice  in  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
a  very  great  advance  of  organization  of  in- 
dustry in  England,  and  about  the  results 
of  organization  in  a  large  May  in  France. 
Russia  seems  to  be  doing  something  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put 
the  tape-line  on  these  achievements  in  big 
efficiency  to  get  their  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  United  States  industry  and  com- 
merce after  the  war.  England  and  France 
are  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  com- 
mercial struggle  that  will  follow. 

"In  the  United  States,  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  important  development 
of  our  electrical  industries  of  all  kinds 
that  points,  in  the  not  distant  future,  to 
the  almost  universal  employment  of 
electricity  for  power,  light,  and  even  for 
heat.  There  will  be  one  boiler-room  for 
distribution-zones  hundreds  of  miles  across. 
The  railroads  will  ultinuitely  electrify  and 
use  the  same  boiler-rooms,  taking  pow»>r 
from  all  zones  as  their  lines  cross  them. 
It  is  not  a  dream;  we  are  steadily  coming 
to  it  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
economical,  the  most  intensively  efficient, 
way.  Of  (>very  hundretl  new  factori»>s 
installed  with  power,  \)'>  use  electricity  now. 
Ultimately  all  will  use  it  and  all  will  buy 
their  power  at  less  than  half  what  they 
themselves  could  generate  it  for." 
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HappycTa^Fs! 


"Tux"  is  the  happy  smoke.  It  just  packs  the  smoker's  calendar  so  plumb 
full  of  fragrant  delight  that  a  gloomy  day  can't  crowd  itself  in  edgewise.  That 
mild,  soothing  taste  of  "Tux"  has  introduced  many  a  man  to  the  joy  of  pipe- 
smoking  and  a  regular  unending  procession  of  happy  days. 


WILLlAiM  COLLIER 

Actor — Popular  Comedian 

"My  pipe  is  always  Tuxedo - 
filled.  I  tried  other  tobaccos 
before  I  discovered  Tuxedo. 
Now    there   IS   no   other." 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


By  far  the  most  pleasant  pipe-smoke  in  the  world  is  Tuxedo. 
With  Tuxedo  you  can  smoke  your  pipe  all  day,  and  day  after  day, 
without  a  particle  of  discomfort.  Because  the  rich,  sun-ripened 
Burley  leaf  for  Tuxedo  is  natiire-agcdior  three  to  five  years.  Then  the 
original  'Tuxedo  Process"  removes  every  trace  of  bite  and  irritation. 

There  is  only  one  "Tuxedo  Process" 
— that's  why  there  cannot  be  another 
tobacco  like  Tuxedo.  The  "Tuxedo 
Process"  has  been  imitated  many  times, 
but  never  successfully. 

Smoke  Tuxedo  for  a  week  and  you'll 
Know  you've  found  the  tobacco  that's 
plumb  full  of  content  and  satisfaction. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


y^i^ii..-^^ 


Convenient,  giassine  wrapped  |^       Famous  green  tin  with  gold' 
moisture-proof  pouch  .  tJC '^'^^""Si^i'vedtofitpocket  Jt\^{^ 


10. 


J^^i^uM. 


In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c     In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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You  Can  Now  Buy 


1855 


at  Mid-Winter  Reductions 


Our  Mid-Winter  discounts 
alTord  an  opportunity  to  buy 
your  furs  at  prices  never  be- 
fore offered  for  tlie  quality, 
style  and  workmanship  you 
get  in  Albrecht  neckwear, 
garments  and  muffs. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  ^ 
>our  Furs  now  but  you 
must  act  Quickly.  Our 
Mid-Winter  Price  Re- 
duction Offer  expires 
Feb.  ist,  1916. 

Your  Choice  of 
Latest  Styles 


There  is  no  better  known 
nor  more  reputable  furrier 
than  the  House  of  Albrecht. 
I'or  sixty  >ears  it  has  stood 
at  the  top.  We  have  the  pick 
of  the  best,  finest  pelts  that 
come  into  the  American  mar- 
ket— -and  we  offer  you  an\- 
of  the  furs  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  our  Big  Fur  Style 
Book  at  good  substantial  re- 
ductions. On  some  certain 
lines  we  offer  as  much  as  a 
j3'/c — and  none  less  than 
10  C^  reduction.  Tell  us  what 
\our  fur  needs  are— we  surel\ 
can  save  jou  money. 

Albrechfs  Fur  Fashions  is  the  most  complete, 
most  valuable  Fur  Book  ever  published.  It  illus- 
trates all  the  standard  and  staple  styles  in  Furs  as 
well  as  the  most  venturesome  designs — made  up 
and  listed  in  all  the  more  durable  and  popular  Furs. 
With  the  catalog  we  will  send  a  Money  Saving  Coii- 
puii  good  for  a  positive  reduction  on  any  Furs  you 
order.  Write  today — ask  for  Catalog  No.  91 — send 
1  wo  cents  to  cover  postage  and  address 

Department  E  1 


EAlbrQcht^Son  SiPaulMi 
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Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purposeof  a  handbook  preiiared  by  Frank  H.  Vizettlly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  t)ic- 
rioNAKV."  Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience,  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc,  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth. 75c  postjiaid  from 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Capital  &  Surplus 
$125,000.00 


Selected  Farm  Mortgages 

'pHB  Farm  Mort?ae:es  we  have  for  sale 
-*■  have  been  purchased  with  our  own  funds 
in  carefully  selected  localitiea  where  Boil 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable  to  suc- 
cessful farming.  We  use  every  precaution 
possible  to  see  that  our  loans  are  absolutely 
safe  before  recommending  them  to  invest- 
ors. Mortgage  Booklet  with  referencesand 
LxHt  of  Loans  furnished  upon  request. 

MARK  E.  WILSON,  President 
The  Central  Mortgage  Company 
324Secarity  Bldg..  Mioneapolis,  Minn. 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


Tlie  demaiKi  in  unsettled  tiiiios  fur  good  first 
MiortgaKcs  indicates   tlipir  unusnal  slaliility. 
H'iist  nji.rtt'ages  do    not  shrink  in  value — they  are 
iKsiially  on  property    Worth  tliree  times  the  money 
>ane,1.     vve  liaye    l.isned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 
single  cent  lost  to  any    investtjr  or  a  single  foreclosur-e 
sale  made.      Write  for   Ijookletdesoriliinir  methods,   and 
list  of  loans  from  ? 300  to   .*10.00n 

AURELUJS-.SWANSON  CO. 
LSI  .Slale   National   Hank  Hiillillm.'.  Othilioina  f  Iti .  OUIa. 


O  <^g  .'W'>si  "ct  a  Idaho  Farm  Mortgages 


Afford   the  safest  possible   invesdiienf.      I'aeifiir  Northwest 
farms    DO    I'HonUCK    iMOKK    I'Kli    ACKK.     Those  sound 

securities  (farm  value  :j  for  II  net  you 

Write  for  hist  r'OrMVIAlM  MdKTdAOK  COMPANY 

and  Ho.iklet       V.-1V*-»1>I/\1^   0111 -tl  .-^lialdint'  Hldn.,  I'orlland.  Or 


6' 


First 
ortgase 


8%  l^^r.'Vf  n,300  1^^ 

ro-rooin  thoroiiKhlv  nnxlern  house,  hnished  June.  i<)i5. 
\'aliie  of  building,  $3,000;  lot,  Ssoo.  Loan  additioiiiiUy 
.secured  by  $2,500  fire  insurance.  ()nl\-  $i,,iOo  desired; 
,<  years;  interest,  8  %  "<"t  to  lender.  Write  for  details  of 
this  and  other  safe  8%  First  AfortKaKe  loans  on  close-in 
Miami  city  properties.  Milter  servirr  all  through,  and 
all  mortgages  recommended  b\-  a  bank. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

Miami  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Miami,  Florida 


THE  GENERAL  ADVANCE  IN  RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS 

Tht'ie  has  been  during  the  present  year, 
and  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  it,  a  gen- 
eral advan(?e  in  the  market  values  of  rail- 
road bonds.  This  has  been  true  in  s])ite  of 
the  returns  of  bonds  to  us  from  Europe. 
The  a\erage  yi<>ld  on  standard  railroad 
bonds  early  in  the  year  ai)i)roa(;'hed  5  j)er 
pent.,  Avhereas  now  it  is  under  4^2  pt'r  cent., 
a  statement  which  reflects  clearl.y  the  rise 
in  price.  A  writer  in  The  Financial  World 
lias  compiled  a  list  of  t  wenty-fi^'e  high-grade 
railroad  bonds  in  which  he  indic^ates  the 
range  of  market  prices  from  the  end  of  July. 
1914,  during  three  subsequent  periods  down 
to  the  present.  In  the  coiu'se  of  this  article 
he  says: 

"The  lowest  prices  were  not  made  when 
the  Stock  Exchange  reopened  for  business 
in  November  of  last  year,  but  followed  the 
enormous  liquidation  subsequent  to  the 
43-2  ppr  cent.  British  loan  of  last  June. 
At  that  time,  bonds  like  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
prior  lien  33'2«,  Atchison  adjustment  4s, 
Burlington  joint  4s,  Central  Pacific  first 
4s,  Lake  Shore  debenture  4s  of  1928,  and 
Southern  Pacific  refunding  4s  returned  5 
per  cent,  or  better.  In  former  years  practi- 
cally all  of  these  bonds  had  sold  on  better 
than,  or  close  to,  a  4  per  cent,  basis.  Thus 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  averaging  by 
institutions  and  individuals  who  had 
bought  them  from  10  to  15  points  higher 
than  they  were  aAailable  for  diu-ing  the 
summer.     The  table  follows: 

Closing    Openinij  Low      Preaent 

July,  Not:.,  WIS  Price 

11)14  1914 

Atchison  1st  4s 91'  2  SOJi  89'  ■>  94 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  1st  4s  9I-3i  87"  s  85  92 

Bait.  &  Ohio  p.  1.  .31  2s.. .  .  89"  •>  88  88M  93 

Central  Pacific  4s 89'.,  S.')' 2    .      83' 2  91 

CentralR.R.  of  N.J.lst.Js  llti'v  112  11134  117 

C,  Bur.  &  Quincy  joint  4s  9ih  94'  ■.  94".8  98 

Ches.  &  Ohio  1st  5s 106}-  WVU  101>8  106 

Col.  Southern  1st  4s 87J2  85' s  85  92}/^ 

Chi.  Mil.  &  St.  P.  gen.  4s..  95  89)2  84V2  93 

Chic.  &  Northwest  sen.  4s  95' o  89  89^8  iXi 

C.  R.  I.  &  Pac.  1st  4s 81^4  SO'  2  79  85 

Erielprior  lien  4s 82  78»4  7654  86 

Illinois  Central  ref.  4s     .  .  90'.,  85  82,1.2  01 

Kan.  City  South,  ref.  5s..  94' 2  88' 2  87!-s  94 

Louis.  &  Nash.  nnif.  4s ..  .  92 ^.^  90' 2  893-2  94 

N.  Y.  Central  ref.  31. >s...  .  793-,  7834  76  83 

LakeShoredeh.  4s,  f928..  90  90  89' 2  943^ 

Norfolk*  West.  eon.  4s..,  90Js  86' 2  86^4  9334 

North.  Pacific  p.  1.  4s 92  89  88'  2  93'  2 

Peini.  con.  4s,  1948 99  98'  2  96'  2  99'  2 

Readinir  4s 93  92  OO'j  99' ., 

South.  Pacific  ref.  4s 88^4  .86  ,883 »  90 

Southern  Riiilwav  1st  .V  102  98i-i  963  o  103 

Union  Pacific  1st  4s 963j  94  923  s  '•^''■^4 

West  Shore  Ist  4s 92' 2  88  86  91 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations 
above  that  nearly-  aU  bonds  are  higher  now 
than  before  the  Avar,  the  average  gain 
being  about  1 }  2  points.  The  market  is 
still  attractive  relative  to  such  years  as 
190(5  and  1909,  and  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  easiest  money-rates  ever  known  at 
this  season  and  a  rein\estment  fund  due 
in  January  whose  j)rop(»"tious  have  never 
before  been  reached.  If  it  does  no  more 
than  hold  to-day's  level  in  the  face  of  the 
probaible  European  staling,  it  will  be  en- 
tith>d  to  gr(>at  res])ect. 

"A  year  during  which  there  had  been  so 
many  reeeivershijjs  and  reorganizations, 
and  at  the  same  tinu>  a  steady  growth  of 
credit  among  railroad  ])roi)er1ies  that  were 
nearly  down  and  out  twelve  months  ago, 
naturally  has  witnessed  a  very  radical  re- 
adjustment in  })rices  of  low-grade  bonds. 
Take,  for  illustration,  issues  like  (^olorado 
Stmthern  refunding  4}2S,  Denver  &  Rio 
(jlrande  first  4s.  Southern  Railway  develop- 
ment 4s,  Seaboard  Air  Line  adjustment  .")s, 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  first  4s  and  con- 
solidated 4s,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  con- 
vertible 4 1/28,  Rio  Grande  Western  first 
4s.  Erie  general  lien  4s  and  the  "A'  and 
'B'  convert il>les,  Cliicago  i^  .Mton  ."is, 
Big  Four  gem-ral  4s.  Kan.sas  City,  Ft. 
Scott  &  Memphis  4s.  Wisconsin  Central 
4s    and    Ontario    tV;    Western    4s.      It    was 


We  have  openings  for  one  or 
two  young  men  of  a  definite  type. 

The  sons  of  ministers  or  farmers 
preferred. 

We  hke  college  graduates  (either 
classical  or  scientific  course)  who 
have  paid  wholly  or  in  part  for 
their  own  education. 

Possibly  they  have  taught  school 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  they  may  be 
now  young  lawyers  not  yet  admitted 
to  the  firm. 

They  must  write  clean-cut,  cor- 
rect, lucid  and  concise  English, 
and  have  a  sense  of  artistic  form. 

Apply  by  letter  only. 
George  Batten  Company 

Advertising 

381    Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 


SNtTCHILDREIfS  RECITATIONS 


(»vr*r  J'HI  cat^'liT.  pnptic  selertions.  called  'Song  Stori*'.^ 
For  liittlr  tVople."  Sent,  postpaid.  Abargain  now. 
alwa.vs  St>l(j  fitr$l.  I-arge  clotli  book,  300  pages.  Send 
iiniiudiately.  stock  limited.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  N.Y. 
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GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by 

James  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D.,  has  solved  the  problem  of  a 
grammar  for  the  masses.  It  explains  the  construction 
of  English  in  a  new,  practical,  and  popular  manner  that 
eliminates  all  mystery,  and  is  just  the  book  for  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Simple,  exact,  compact,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  acquire  unaided  a 
correct  working  knowledge  of  English.  I2mo,  cloth.  $1.50 
net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Only  60  Chances  Left! 

If  You  Are  a  Lover  of  Stirring,  Red-Blooded 
Romance,  This   is  for   YOU  ! 

\  real,  bonaficle  bargain  offer.   Here 

is  a  fast-fleeting  chance  to  place  in 

your  library  at  about  half  price, 

twelve    large    volumes    of    the 

most  stirring  writings  the  world 

lias    seen,  compri  sin  g   the 

Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

We  bought  these  splendid  vol- 
umes from  a  bankrupt  pub- 
lisher and  are  clearing  them 
out  at  half  what  he  sold  them 
for.    Only  60  sets  are  left. 

Here  are  exciting  books   that 

the  boys  will  read  and  reread  with 

a  new   consciousness  of  courage, 

honor   and   manhood.       The   girls 

will  find  in  them  that  clean  romance 

which  inspires  lofty  idealism,  and  for 

you,  yourself,  they  will  afford  most  gripping 

reading  and  recreation  for  unoccupied  spare 

moments.  The  set  contains  such  masterpieces 

as  Ivanhoe,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Ken- 

ilworth.Waverley,  Fortunes  of  Ni^el,  Qnentin 

Durward,  Redgauntlet,  The  Talisman,  Guy 

.Mannering.  and  24  other  complete  novels  and 

tales. 

They  are  big,  beautiful  books  (twelve  large 


Now 
Only 

$14.50 


volumes  in  all),  unusually  well-bound  in  rich  dark  blue 
ribbed  cloth,  excellent  paper,  real  gold  tops,  large  type, 
profusely  illustrated  by  favorite  artists.  Send  tor  them. 
Fully  returnable  if  undesired  after  inspection.  We  cay 
carriage  both  ways.  Sisn  below  and  pin  a  dollar  bill  to 
coupon.  OfTerabsolutely  expires  when  these  fiO  are  sold. 


1  Brings  the  Set  for  Inspection 
All  carriage  paid  by  u«. 


$    , ^ 

All  carriage  paid  by 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foarth  Avoim.  New  York 

Oontlpinen: — S.-nd  me  rejrulur  127.50  oditioii  of  SCOTT  for 
oiiIt  *14  50  I  eiiclfsc  J I  OH  siid  xvill  pay  thr  Iwlaiirc  in  in- 
stalinonts  of  Jl.OO  pbcIi  if  t  keep  the  twoks.  Vini  will  rt>fund 
my  doUnr  if  1  s--nd  ttioin  tiai'k  within  ton  days.  L.I>.  1-1-16 

N.\MK 

APORH^p 

ST,\T|- t'lTY 
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possible  to  obtain  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
income  on  bonds  of  this  character,  and  they 
still  yield  between  5>2  and  5^4  per  cent. 
At  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  earnings  of 
these  properties  the  bonds  are  still  not  un- 
reasonable in  price.  The  credit  of  the 
Erie,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Big  Four, 
particularly,  has  been  made  over  during 
1915,  but  the  junior  bonds  of  these  lines 
have  not  yet  worked  up  to  a  level  approxi- 
mating this  credit.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
most  likely  developments  in  1916  is  a 
higher  market  for  second-  and  third-grade 
railroad  mortgage  issues." 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Who  She  Was. — Otis  Dean,  meat-cutter 
for  K.  M.  Holman,  was  mamed  Sunday  to 
a  lady  from  Arizona. — From  the  Hood  River 
(Ore.)  Glacier. 


Too  Modest. — Big  Purple  Athlete- 
"  I'm  a  little  stiff  from  lacrosse." 

Attentive  Frosh  —  "  Wisconsin?  "- 
Wiliia)ns  Purple  Cow. 


Paying  His  Way. — Bix — "  Do  you  still 
walk  in  yom*  sleep?  " 

Dix — •"  No,  I  take  car-fare  to  bed  with 
me  now." — University  of  California  Pelican. 


A  Rare  Picture. — "  I  was  told  that  a 
picture  of  Longfellow's  Hiaivatha  on  her 
Avedding- journey  was  the  inspiration  for 
this  gown." — From  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Hard  Luck. — First  Bridge  Fiend — "  I 
once  knew  a  man  who  had  thirteen  trumps 
and  never  took  a  trick." 

Second  Bridge  Fiend — "  How  so?  " 
First    Bridge     Fiend — "  His    partner 
led    an   ace,    he    trumped;     and    then   his 
partner  threw  him  out  of  the  window." — 
Brunonian. 


An  English  Joke. — Editor — "  This  joke 
isn't  bad.  But  what  has  the  picture  got 
to  do  with  it?  It  seems  to  be  merely  a 
study  of  sea  and  sky." 

Marine  Painter  (who  has  turned  to 
humorous  art) — "  Well,  if  you  read  it  again 
you'll  see  that  it's  a  conversation  between 
two  members  of  a  submarine  crew." — 
Punch. 


Footing  the  Bill. — Mr.  Newman  had  just 
recovered  from  an  operation  and  was 
talking  to  a  friend. 

"  The  surgeon,"  he  remarked,  "  said  he'd 
have  me  on  my  feet  again  in  three  weeks." 

"  WeU,  he  did  it,  didn't  he?  "  asked  the 
friend. 

"  He  did,  indeed,"  responded  Mr.  New- 
man. "  I  had  to  sell  my  motor-car  to  pay 
his  bill." — Christian  Register. 


Unsafe. — The  editor  in  charge  of  the 
Personal  Inquiry  column  opened  his 
seventieth  letter  with  a  groan. 

"  I  have  lost  three  husbands,"  a  lady 
reader  had  written,  confidentially,  "  and 
now  have  the  offer  of  a  fourth.  Shall  I 
accept  him?  " 

The  editor  dipt  his  pen  in  the  ink.  This 
was  the  last  straw. 

"  If  you've  lost  three  husbands,"  he 
\vrote,  "  I  should  say  you  are  much  too 
careless  to  be  trusted  with  a  fourth." — • 
nt-Bits. 

GREAT  BKAIl  SPRING  WATKR 
60c  the  case  of  six  flass  stoppered  bottles 
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Be  well 
informed 


S  CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  § 


When  You  Plan 

and  Build 

We  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
the  preparation  of  books  showing  why 
CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  is  the  best 
material  made  for  the  support  of  plaster 
and  stucco.  We  have  described  in  these 
bookshowastuccohouse  with  CLINTON 
WIRE  LATH  used  may  be  built  for  very 
little  more  than  a  shingled  or  clapboarded 
house,  yet  is  infinitely  better,  more  beau- 
tiful, also  far  more  durable  and  fireproof. 
We  want  every  one  who  contemplates  building 
to  send  for  these  books — they  are  free.  Any 
one  who  will  scan  the  pages;  notice  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  beautiful  structures,  the  wails  of 
which  are  laid  on  CLINTON  WIRE  LATH; 
look  over  the  tables  of  comparative  costs,  etc., 
will  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  stucco  house 
with  CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  used  for  botli 
outside  and  inside  plaster  support  is  a  most 
desirable  investment. 


\\>,Vt 


Write  today  for 

"Successful  Stucco  Houses"  and  "Clinton 

Handbook  on  Lath  and  Plaster" 

Mailed  free  upon  request 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

Clinton.  Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers  of  Wire  Cloth  in  the  World 

Makers  of  "PoiniJciian  Bronze."  "Golden  Bronze,"  Clinton  Painted 
and  "Silver  Finish"  Screen  Cloths,  ('lint<in  "Silver  Finish"  Kiand 
l'.,ultry  Netting,  Hardware  Cloth,  Clinton  Electrieally-Weldeii  Fahric 
for  Keintorcina  Concrete,  and   Clint^m    Perforated  .Metal  Pr^dncts, 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  [uartical  manual  i.a-  solf-iiistrmMiun  by  :i  master  of  tlio  subject. 
Invaluable  for  ihe  teaclipr,  minister,  htisiness-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  tor  praclis''.  Cloth,  543  pn.  $1.25  net;  postag;e  V2c. 
FUNK  &  >VAG\ALLS  (  OMPAXY,  354.3r,0  Fonrth  Avenue.  New  York 


Happiness  Here  Below  ^^^.^'^olnt'^;!^  v'ie^:: 

that  it  pays,  to  ctdttvate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing."  Ji.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life? 

THIS  is  a  supremely  important  question  for  every  one  of  us,  but  how  many  can  answer 
it  intelligently.?  You,  for  instance,  may  be  unconsciously  shortening  your  days  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowledge,  the  product  of  modern  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  and  practically  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live, ' ' 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.     Invest  in  it  to-day.      It  will  cost  you  $1.00;  by  mail,  ?L  12. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
on  Your  System? 

Do  you  realize  what  effective 
measures  the  excessive  smoker  or 
drinker  is  taking  to  cut  down  his 
period  of  usefulness,  how  he  lowers 
his  vitality  and  undermines  his 
powers  of  resisting  disease?  Have 
you  read  the  life  insurance  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject?  They  are 
illuminating.  This  book  gives 
you  the  cold  facts,  makes  clear 
the  probable  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulgence, and  leaves  you  to  decide 
for  j'ourself. 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  from  this  point  of 
view?  Do  you  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful? Are  you  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  your  sys- 
tem needs?  This  book  will  show 
you  how  to  get  real  vital  value  out 
of  every  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoning  your 
system  by  improper  feeding. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
lation of  Right  Breathing  and 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  ever  learned  to 
breathe  properly,  so  as  to  energize 
and  refresh  your  whole  body?  Do 
you  take  sufficient  e.xercise  of  the 
sort  that  meets  your  particular 
requirements?  Are  you  helping 
your  body  to  eliminate  waste 
products  ?  In  this  book  you  will 
find  recommendations  that  will 
make  you  over  physically,  if  prop- 
erly followed.  It  will  go  far 
towards  making  and  keeping  you 
young. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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GOD'S  PREACHER 

WHOSE    PARISH    IS    THE    WORLD 


Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon — The  Paul  of  His  Time 

/;/  ///e,  giving  to  the  iL'orld  his  vision  of  Christ's  truth. 
In  death,  leaving  the  world  a  record  of  wonderful  evangelism. 

Spurgeon' s   Sermons 

A  Library  of  Inspiration  for  the  Pastor 

Masterpieces  of  a  irreat  Apostle — 400  of  them — arranged  in  book  form 
for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  A  lasting  work  which  time  can  no  more 
render  obsolete  than  the  truth  on  which  it  is  based.  Spurgeon — whose 
sermons  have  made  religious  history — still  able  to  teach  men  in  the  Art 
of  Winning  Souls.  The  purpose  of  these  books  is  not  to  furnish  sermons 
for  the  pastor  who  reads  them,  but  to  point  him  more  surely  to  the  truth 
— to  inspire  him  with  a  message  of  his  own. 


You  Can  Save  40%  of  the  Price 

in  securing  this  set, if  you  act  quick- 
ly. A  discount  of  40%  from  the 
regular  price  of  ;S20.00  makes  this 
special  price  SI  2. 00,  a  genuine 
saving  of  $8.00  with  privilege  of  an 
easy  instalment  arrangement.  $1. 00 
may  be  paid  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  books,  and  SI.  00  per  month 
thereafter  until  the  payments  total 
S12. 00.  This  offer  makes  easy  the 
securing  of  this  valuable  work.  The 
supply  of  sets  is  limited,  therefore 
you  had  better  send  in  your  order 
to-day. 

Approve  Before  You  Accept 

Implicit  confidence  of  the  Pub- 
lishers is  put  in  the  works  of  Charles 
Spurgeon.    Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  says : 

"His  sermons  are  models  for  preachers 
because  of  their  spirituality, tlieir  simplic- 
ity,their  unmistakable  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness." Every  minister  who  examines  these 
books  will  appreciate  their  value;  there- 
fore we  want  to  send  the  twenty  volumes 
to  you  for  a  ten  days'  examination  before 
you  make  any  payment.  If  they  do  not 
convince  you  of  your  need  of  them,  send 
them  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide 
to  keep  them,  send  us  #1.00  per  month 
thereafter  until  $12.00  lias  lieen  paid. 
Sig'n  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  to-day. 

You  Assume  No  Expense 

until  you  have  seen  the  books — the 
examination  of  them  will  not  cost  a 
cent  if  you   do  not  accept  them 
They  are    sent  to  you    prepaid, 
and  if  they  come  back  to  us,  the  v 
come  "collect.  "    You  will  be 
under  no  obligation   whatever 
except  that  you  agree  to  send 
the  set   back  if  it  is  not  ac- 
ceptable.     If    you    decide 
to  keep  it,  the  small  pay- 
ments will  be  no  burden 
to  you.      Why  not  ex- 
amine    these     books 
under  the  protection 
of  our  absolute  guar- 
amrc ' 


I)  iiifi 

FUNK 

& 

WAGNALLS 

COMPANY. 

New   York   Oily 

UrntUmen: — 

Vou   may   sfiid  iiic. 
irriiiKt'pai<l.  thet\vent\ 
Spm^oon    Sermons    \'ol 
limes    for    inspection.        II 
satisfactory,     I     will     remit 
51.00    within   five    days    after 
irceivinfj     them,     and    J  1.00    a 
iiioiith   thereafter  until    my    pay- 
iiiems  total  S12.00.      If  the  books  do 
lint  satisfy,    I  will  return  them  at  your 
expense,  and  will  owe  you  nothiuR. 
\time .  


A  tldrcss 
llale .... 


Statt. 


A  Wonderful  Library  of  Sermons 

in  twenty  fine  cloth-bound  volumes 
—402  models  of  inspiring  pulpit 
appeal,  clear,  forceful,  brilliant,  but 
above  all  spiritual.  Spurgeon' s  in- 
terpretation of  the  truth  has  reached 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  His  ser- 
mons have  been  translated  into  near- 
ly every  language  of  the  world,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes 
have  been  printed  in  America  alone. 
One  volume  of  the  twenty  is  de- 
voted to  The  Life  of  Spurgeon,  a 
complete  biography  of  this  great 
Preacher  by  G.    Holden  Pike. 

Pastors  need  to  study  the  master 
sermons  of  this  modern  Apostle, 
just  as  a  painter  studies  the  master- 
pieces of  his  art.  It  will  be  as 
though  you  had  Charles  Spurgeon, 
himself,  as  a  constant  companion 
in  your  study.  The  wonderful,  sug- 
gestive power  of  these  books  will 
help  you  strengthen  your  own  sermons. 

All  Denominations 

join  in  earnestly  endorsing  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  To  every  pastor 
preaching  The  Word,  the  study  of  these 
sermons  must  bring  an  increased  under- 
standing of  his  Bible,  a  greater  enthu- 
siasm for  his  work,  a  higher  degree 
of  inspiration.  Spurgeon,  himself, 
was  a  student  of  the  preaching  of 
other  ministers.  As  he  once  said, 
"I  never  grow  tired  of  studying  the 
sermons  of  successfid  preachers." 

"How  1  Do  Love  To  Preach 

tile  o\i\  Gospel  of  my  Lord  and 
Savior,"   declared   Spurgeon 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
sermons.     Here  we  find  the 
guiding  power  of  his  life, 
liis  love  of  service,   and 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
great    ministerial    suc- 
cess.     What  in.spira- 
tion  must  come  from 
the   prayerful  sttidy 
of  the  messages  of 
such  a  man ! 


Cured.— Brown — "  Back  to  town  again? 
1  Ihought  you  w<>rc  a  farnu>r." 

(JuBEN — "You  made  the  same  mistake 
I  AkV— Judge. 


Touchy.—"  Hard  to  get  along  with, 
isn't  ho?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  lie  is  as  quarrelsome  as  a 
pacifist." — A'«M.s«.s-  CUy  ^Star. 


No  Luck. — "  Do  t  he  Germans  ever  leave 
anything  valualile  ])ehind  tluMn  in  the 
trenches?  " 

Veteran—"  Never  a  ch-op,  mum  !  " — ■ 
London  Mail. 


The  Easiest  Way. — Mother  (annoyed) 
"  I  don't  see,  Elsie,  how  you  can  be  so 
naughty." 

Elsie — "  Why,  mama,  it  isn't  a  bit 
hard. ' ' — Boston  Transcript. 


Alas,  Yes  !— The  young  lady  across  the 
way  says  that  the  man  who  steals  a  loaf 
of  bread  to  keep  his  wife  and  fi\-e  children 
from  starAing  is  sent  (o  (lu;  penitentiary 
while  the  great  crinunologist  all  too  often 
escapes  without  punishment. — Ohio  Stale 
Journal. 


Proof. — "  Herbert,  you  Averen't  listening 
to  what  I  said." 

"  Er — what  makes  you  think  that, 
darling?  " 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  could  let  me  haxe  a 
hundred  dollars  and  you  smiled  and  said, 
'  Yes,  dearest.'  " — Life. 


Speeding  Them  Up.—"  '  The  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth,'  "  quoted  the 
deacon  to  the  minist(>r. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  minister,  who  believed 
in  muscular  Christianity,  "  that  is  true; 
but  they  make  much  better  time  when 
somebody  is  after  them."  —  Christian 
Register. 


A  Profitable   Mystery. — "  How  did  yon 

leave  all  the  folks  out  home?  " 

"  First-rate,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  T  told  them  I  was  going  to  sec  if  1 
couldn't  straighten  out  a  few  i)roblems  for 
the  government  between  now  and  spring. 
Tliat  cheered  them  up  a  great  deal." 

■'  To  wiiat  problems  did  you  ha\e 
reference?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  ])articular.  I  ne\er  go 
into  details  with  my  constituents.  If  you 
get  to  explaining  things,  you  are  liable 
to  make  them  sound  so  easy  that  the  \oters 
get  to  thinking  they  don't  need  you." — 
Washington  Star. 


A  Pair  of  Them.— Howard  Chandl.r 
Christy,  illustrator,  was  walking  down  the 
street  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  dog 
that  began  to  snap  at  his  heels.  Its  mistress 
made  no  effort  to  call  it  ofif.  so  he  turned 
and  gave  the  dog  an  admonitory  kick. 

"  Brute  !  "  cried  the  woman,  "  to  kick 
a  little  defenseless  animal!  That  little 
creature  is  a  pet  and  is  not  accustomed  to 
such  treatment." 

I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  replied 
Christy.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  hiu-t  your 
But  you  should  have  called  him  off." 
H(<  would  not  have  hurt  you,"  replied 
woman  in  a  grie\ed  tone.     "  He  is  a 


Mr, 
dog. 


the 
pet." 

I  did  not  care  to  be  bitten  by 
him.  iie\ertheless,  madam,"  retiirjiod  Mr. 
Christy.  "  I  am  sonu^what  of  a  favorilc 
at  honn^  myself."  —  Pittsburg  Chronirle- 
Telegrnpli. 
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Identified. — "  You  haven't  forgotten  us, 
have  you,  waiter?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir.  You  are  the  two  fried 
smelts." — Judge. 


His  Boast. — Lady — ■"  And  you  say  you 
are  an  educated  man?  "  . 

Wearied  Will — "'  Yes,  mum,  I'm  a 
roads  scliolar." — University  of  Michigan 
(largoyle. 


Inexpert. — F.^ther — "  Listen,  Harold  ! 
The  camel  can  go  eight  days  without  water. 
Lsn't  that  wonderful?  " 

Harold — "Not  very  —  you  ought  to 
hear  Charlie  Brown  tell  one  !  " — Judge. 


Not  Biased. — The  Recruiting-Official 
— "  One  gran'father  living?  Is  he  on  your 
father's  or  mother's  side?  " 

The  RECRtTiT — "  Oh,  'e  varies,  sir;  'e 
sticks  up  foi-  both  on  'em — a  sort  o' 
nootral." — London  Skctcli. 


Doubtful  Honor. — "  My  husband  tells 
me  that  he  was  out  late  last  night  with 
your  husband." 

"  That  isn't  so.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  my  husband  was  out  with  your 
husband." — Detroit  Free   Press. 


A  Day  Behind. — In  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morn,  the  suburbanite  got  off  the  train  at 
the  home  station.  Going  to  the  telegraph- 
office,  he  sent  this  message:  "  Will  not  be 
at  the  office  to-day.  x\m  not  home  yester- 
day vet." — Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Willing  to  Please. — A  certain  college 
president  wore  side  -  whiskers.  Whenever 
lie  suggested  removing  them,  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  in  the  family.  One 
morning  he  entered  his  wife's  dressing-room 
razor  in  hand,  with  his  right  cheek  shaved 
smooth. 

'■  How  do  you  like  it,  my  dear?  "  he 
asked.  "  If  you  think  it  looks  well,  I  will 
shave  the  other  side,  too." — Facts  and 
Fancies. 


Light  Work. — A  shabby  old  cottage  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  village  was  suddenly 
transformed  by  paint  and  paper  into  an 
attractive  little  house,  and  a  summer 
resident  of  the  place,  who  knew  the  occu- 
pants to  be  a  poor  widow  and  her  ne'er- 
do-well  son,  was  curious  about  the  change. 

He  inquired  about  it  at  the  gate. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  lady,  smilingly, 
■■  my  son's  in  work  now.  Makes  good 
money,  'e  does,  too.  All  'e  has  to  do  is  to 
go  twice  to  the  circus  every  day  and  put 
'is  head  in  the  lion's  mouth.  The  rest  of 
the  time  'e  'as  to  'isselt" —Tit-Bits. 


A  Deep  One. — .Johnny  stood  beside  his 
mothei-  as  slie  made  her  selection  from  the 
huckster's  wagon,  and  the  farmer  told  the 
boy  to  take  a  handful  of  cherries,  but  the 
chihi  shr)ok  his  head. 

■  What's  the  matter?  Don't  you  hke 
tlietn?  "  asked  the  huckster. 

■■  Yes,"  replied  .Johnny. 

■  Then  go  ahead  an'  take  some." 
.Joliruiy  hesitated,  whereupon  the  farmer 

put  a  generous  handful  in  tlu^  boy's  cap. 
Al'lor  the  farmer  had  driven  on.  the 
mother  asked : 

"  Why  didn't  you  take  the  cherries  when 
he  told  you  to?  " 

"  'Cause  his  hand  was  bigger'n  mine." — 
Christian  Register. 
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It  destroys  the  germs 

before  trouble 

can  start 


£r«:s:s;n«:i 


This  size 

TRIAL 

BOTTLE 

sent  free 


When  a  cut,  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  comes,  think  first 
of  Dioxogen,  the  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  that 
needs  no  questionable  acetanilid  to  preserve  it. 
Dioxogen  prev^ts  infection.  Its  use  is  the  best 
health  insurance.  Don't  run  chances  witU  cheap 
bleaching  peroxides.  To  enable  you  to  judge,  we 
will  send  you  a  trial  bottle,  this  size,  on  request. 

Ask  for  DIOXOGEN  by  name — at  any  drug  store 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Astor  Place,  New  York 


lCo. 


TRIAL   SIZE 


yvou^ 


CENTS 

BROWN'S 

Bronchial 

TROCHES 

The  finest  cough  remedy  in  the  handiest 
package.  Not  a  candy  —  contain  no 
opiates. 

Test  them  NOW— Ask  your  Druggist  for  the 

New  10c  ^^izE*^  Box 

other  sizes  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

//  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
•mail  any  size  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Dept.  18  Boston,  Mass. 


Should  the  Babe   Be  Killed 
That  Was  Born  Defective  ? 

This  burning   domestic   question   might   never 

have  been  raised,  liad  people  carefully  read 

these  two  books: 

The  Progress  of  Eugenics 

By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

DR.  SALEEBY  is  a  scientist  of  the 
front  rank  in  Europe.  His  recital  of  prog- 
ress made  by  the  science  of  EUGENICS 
has  in  it  vital  interest;  liis  arguments  as  a 
Eugenist  have  behind  them  long  and  care- 
ful investigation. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     $1.50,    Net;    postage  12  cents 


The  Right  of  the  Child  to 
Be  Well  Born 

By  GEORGE  E.  DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

DR.  DAWSON  is  an  American  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  who  makes  a  sane  appeal 
on  behalf  of  future  generations.  What 
these  men  have  said  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind is  directly  opportune  at  this  time. 

12mo,   Cloth.     75  cents.  Net;  postage  7  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Pubs. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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^heCrLEN  SPRINGS  BH^"3F£ 

A  Mineral  Springs  "Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The  treatment 
methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  ap|)roved.  Treatments 
are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 
•THW  ¥ T^  T^  A  T^l  ¥C  The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  li.ui 
I  H  p  IS  A  I  Ml  Nauheim.  hut  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 
****-•  A-».«^  M.  M.  AK^  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  No.  2  AVERAGES 
64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  Amer 
ican  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  A'/zr/niia/isi//.  Gfu/,  ly'ialHtc^.  O/usi/y.  Nemifis.  Xrin  ,n'- 
jTiti,  .hnret/iiti.  Diseases  of  thf  DisfCf/ive  Sys/nn  ttiu/-  l.ircy,  H,,n  I  lUu/  Cir,iii(r/or\,Sys/ni:.  Kidney 
Disease,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  Sysieiii,  we  offer  advantages  uniurpaued  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Ilill  Climbing;  exer- 
cise. Well-kept  Oolf  Course.  Teimis  Courts.  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  (iolf. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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A  small  adv^ertisement  can  tellyou 
the  one  thing  that  makes  all  paint 
better  paint.  This  one  thing  is 


Zinc 


But  if  you  want  to  know  why 
Zinc  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
good  paint,  you  must  send  for — 
and  read — this  book,  *' T^jz/r 
Mo-ve:' 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  416,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For   big   contract  jobs  consult   our    Research    Bureau 


Queen  Incubatoi's 

Biult  to  Hatch Whout  TrouWe 


^^^on't  waste  time  and  eggs  with  cheap  incubatorsf 
WThe  Queen  is  the  Low-Priced  High-Gridc  Mithine— built  of  ^ 

#  California  Redwood,  with  double  wall,  insulated  all 

■  around, and  a  regulator  that  keeps  the  temperature  riglil  with- 

■  out  attention.     Thousands  of  users  testify  it  is  the  in- 
I  cubator  that  lialches  ilie  cliiclis.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog.  J 

*  Queen  Incubator  Co.i  176  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


MONEY    IN    SQUABS 

Our  RED  CARNEAU  are  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS. 

Quick  breeders,  easy  to  raise,  weigh  a  pound  at  4  weeks; 

bring  top  prices;   guaranteed.      Write  for  prices,  etc. 

RIVERSIDE    SQUAB    YARDS.        COURTLAND.    VA. 


Aida  dlgosUon.  make* 
BbellB,     makes      eggs, 
_  makes  fe&tbers,  uukee 

I  etreogth.    Send  for  prices  and  free  valuable  bouklet.     Write  to-day. 

\  The  Ohio  Marble  Co^    80  8- Cleveland  St.,  Piqua,  OMo 


>in  hardy,  vigoroua  and   well  rooted.      We  ship  everywhere. 
Write  for  free  Evergreen  book  aud  60  Great  fiargaia  ebeet. 

0.  HILL  NURSERY  CO..    Box  2631.    Dundea,  IIL 


I  afPCt  Hnnk '*''**'"^'*'®  Poultry. 
LdlCdl  DUUli  published;  U4  puKes  210 


Finest 
210  pictures 
and  beautiful  color  plates.  Tells  Iiow  tosuccee<i  with 
poultry,  Uescribes  busy  Poultry  Farm  with  63  pure- 
bred varieties.  Lowest  prices  on   fowls,   eg^s,   inoii- 
bators,  sprouters,  etc.     This  great  book  only  .">  cents. 

m  Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55.  Clarinda.  Iowa 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How 


00  May  Bring  Hundreds 

To  The  Chicken  Man 

Feed   vour    chickens    by   THE 
LAURIE     METHOD  — it   has 

increased  egg  production  and  put 
Thousands  of  Dollars   in  the 
pockets  of  progressive  poultry- 
uien.     Mr.   Laurie  has  been 
besieged   with   requests  for 
details  of  his  wonderfully 
successful    methods,    and 
now  gives  the  results  of  his  years 
f dilutes  and  successes,  togethei 
with  Tables  for  FcedinK.a'o*-//! 
huiulmls   of  dollars,  in    his   new 
Ijook,  "Poultry  Foods  and  Feed- 
ing."    (".ct  (his   vital    vohunc!    It 
will  put  your  cliickons  on  a  Bigger 
Paying  Ba.sls.  Si-nd    a  $1  bill  anil 
we    will    deliver     it    inimeili;itely. 
Money  back  if  not  satisliod. 
Fiinfe  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Depl.  366 
364  Fourth   AveuuK,  New  York  City. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

December  14. — Montenegro  reports  a 
sev'ere  attack  by  the  Austrian.s  on  all 
points  of  the  .sanjak  Une,  driving  in  the 
Montenegi'in  advance-guard.  North  of 
Ipek  the  Aii.strians  take  Roszai,  on  the 
Ibar  River.  To  the  northeast,  Aus- 
trian dispatches  claim,  the  Montene- 
grins, after  a  severe  battle,  lose  the 
town  of  Bj(>lopolje,  on  the  Lim.  Ru- 
mors indicate  a  severe  battle  raging 
between  the  Bulgars  aud  Servians  in 
Albania  along  the  Crni  Drin  River. 

December  15. — Definite  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  an  Italian  force  in  Albania  and 
of  the  reenforcement  with  men  and 
guns  of  the  AUied  forces  at  Saloniki 
considerably  brightens  the  Balkan  out- 
look for  the  Allies.  In  Milan  it  is  stated 
that  the  Italian  troops  in  Avlona,  Al- 
bania, number  30,000.  A  German  army 
is  massing  at  Ghevgeli,  on  the  Greek 
border. 

December  16. — Athens  dispatches  state 
that  Germany,  in  reply  to  Greece's 
protest  against  invasion  of  her  terri- 
tory, declares  that  the  fortifications 
the  Allies  are  constructing  at  Saloniki 
necessitate  an  attack  by  Germany. 
Greece  still  insists  that  no  Bulgar 
forces  may  cross  her  frontier. 

December  20. — Athens  states  that  Russian 
forces  have  landed  at  Varna,  the  Bul- 
garian port  on  the  Black  Sea,  after  a 
heavy  bombardment  by  Russian  ships 
of  war,  and  have  taken  the  city  with- 
out further  loss.  Confirmation  is 
lacking. 

December  21. — It  is  rumored  that  Greek 
troops  have  occupied  tlie  town  of 
Doiran  and  the  railway  station,  thus 
forming  a  shield  to  the  Allies  in  Mace- 
donia. A  Greeo-Bulgar  encounter  of 
small  proportions  takes  place  in  Alba- 
nian teriitory.  Greece  insists  stoutly 
that  Germany  shall  permit  no  Bulgars 
or  Turks  within  Greek  boundaries.  In 
Montenegro  the  Austro-Germans  have 
proceeded  east  of  Plevlje,  crossing  the 
Drina. 

GENERAL 

December  7. — In  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment Count  Karolyi,  leader  of  the 
Independent  party,  makes  a  speech 
advocating  peace-proposals  by  the 
Government-nto  the  other  Powers.  He 
declares  that'  Hungary  has  gained  all 
she  sought  in  the  first  place  and  has 
preserved  her  territory  from  invasion, 
and  that  therefore  her  allies  could  ask 
nothing  further  from  her. 

December  14. — Casualty  lists  of  Prussia 
alone  show  2,244,248  dead,  wounded, 
and  missing  to  date.  The  British  War 
Department  gives  2,524,460  as  the 
total  German  loss,  exclusive  of  the 
Navy.  It  is  declared  that  the  })erma- 
nently  di.sabled  in  Germany,  including 
those  killed,  dead  of  disease  or  wounds, 
severelv  wounded,  and  missing,  equal 
1,247,249. 
The  British  War  Office  declares  its 
estimate  of  the  Turks  in  the  field  as 
650,000,  and  (hat  this  number  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  easilv 
increased  to  1,()(K),000. 

December  15. — ]\Tail-dispatches  received 
from  Rome  declare  Halv  to  be  assem- 
bling a  new  force  of  1  ■()(H),(M)0.  to  be 
added  to  tlu^  present  fiekl-represeuta- 
tion  of  2,000,000. 

December  16. — The  Frendi  IMinistcT  of 
Finance  announces  the  present  war- 
expenses    of    his    Governmout    to    bo 


•1420,000,000  a  month.  He  estimates 
tlui  total  cost  of  the  war  to  France  so 
far  as  $5,200,000,000,  and  tlu*  cost  to 
all  Europe  at  $38,800,000,000. 

December  18. — A  Saloniki  dispatch  states 
that,  on  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Forbes,  of 
the  Red  Cross  Mission  in  Monastir, 
Servia,  to  •f^ermit  the  requisitioning  of 
24  car-loads  of  flour  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  following 
an  attempt  to  defend  his  position  by 
hoisting  the  American  flag  above  his 
house,  Bulgarian  officials  force  entrance, 
tear  down  the  flag,  and  seal  the  store 
containing  the  flour,  forbidding  its 
further  distribution. 

An  Imperial  ukase  removes  General 
Ruszky  from  command  of  the  Russians 
in  the  North,  tho  retaining  him  on  the 
Imperial  and  military  councils.  Little 
action  of  any  sort  is  reported  along  the 
Russian  lines. 

December  19. — In  Belgium,  continued 
clouds  of  asphyxiating  gases  from  the 
German  side  are  met  by  a  severe  bom- 
bardment of  their  trenches.  Effective 
artiUery-fire  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
is  reported  also  in  Artois,  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Oise,  and  near  Reims, 
east  of  Berry-au-Bac.  French  air- 
raiders  drop  50  bombs  on  Metz. 

Rome  reports  two  repulses  of  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  Trentino  front,  one  in  the 
Ledro  Valley  and  the  other  on  the 
plateau  between  the  Torra  and  the 
Astico  valleys. 

December  20. — Violent  artillery-bombard- 
ments continue  in  Flanders,  where 
apparently  both  sides  are  apprehensive 
of  an  attack  in  force  by  the  enemy. 
Great  German  aerial  acti^^ty  is  re- 
ported, involving  44  encounters  in  the 
air  between  hostile  aeroplanes. 

December  21. — In  the  Vosges,  Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf  is  again  taken  bj"  the 
French.  Bad  Aveather  'hampers  ac- 
tivities on  most  of  the  line. 

British  troops  in  the  Suvla  Bay  and 
Anzac'  regions  of  the  Gallipoli  Penin- 
sula are  withdraw-n,  leaving  only  the 
Allies  forces  at  Sedd-el-Bakr,  on  the 
tij)  of  the  peninsula.  An  official  Brit- 
ish statement  figures  the  total  Allied 
loss  in  men  at  the  Dardanelles  at  112,- 
921,  up  to  Dec.  11. 

Premier  Asquith  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  demands  1,000,000  more 
men  for  the  Armv,  bringing  the  total 
force  up  to  4,000,000. 

December  22. — Italian  artillery  is  reported 
active  in  the  valleys  both  of  the  TjtoI 
and  the  Trentino.  No  important  gains 
are  reported. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  visit  to  the  west  front 
is  delayed  because  of  his  affliction  with 
"a  slight  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
sj^stem." 

The  death  of  General  von  Emmich,  the 
victor  of  Liege,  is  announced. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

December  20. — Terms  are  finally  arrangi>d 
betw(>en  the  Carranza  Go^•l>rnmelll  in 
Mexico  and  the  i-epresentati\es  of  the 
Villa  faction,  whereby  the  lattt>r  ixgrvv 
to  peace  and  surrender  4,0(K)  men  and 
the  rich  mining  territory  held  by  them 
in  the  North.  Villa  must  lux-ome  a 
political  r(>fugee.  It  is  rumored  that, 
in  si)ite  of  this  arrangement  and  his 
own  former  statements.  Villa  has  placet! 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  400 
Mexicans  and  continued  his  resistance 
to  the  Government,  somewhere  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua. 
Dr.  Romula  S.  Naon.  Argentine  Am- 
bassador to  th»^  United  States,  is  au- 
thorized by  his  Government,  it  is  di^ 
clared,  to  begin  negotiations  with  Chile 
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lor  thf  preliminary  basis  of  a  quad- 
ruple arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  A.  B.  C\  Powers  for  the 
protection  of  neutral  States. 

DOMESTIC 

December  IG. — The  House  passes  a  res- 
olution to  extend  for  one  year  the 
"War  Revenue  Bill,"  which  was  1o 
expire  December  31. 

Secretary  Daniels  requests  the  National 
Amateur  Wireless  Association  to  hold 
itself  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  in  time  of  peril  as 
a  volunteer  participant  in  the  new 
preparedness-scheme. 

December  17. — This  Government  receives 
Austria's  reply  to  our  Ancona  note,  ex- 
pressing full  sympathy  for  the  victims 


of  the  catastrophe,  and  otfeiuig  to  dis- 
cuss the  ease  at  length,  but  objecting 
that  our  note  is  lacking  in  details  and 
in  authority  for  our  claims.  Austria 
refuses  to  consider  our  decision  in  the 
German  instances  as  applying  impliedly 
in  her  ease. 

I'aul  Konig,  known  as  Chief  of  Police 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and 
two  alleged  confederates  are  arrested 
by  Government  offi<nals,  charged  with 
having  started  in  the  United  States  a 
plot  to  wreck  the  W^elland  Canal  and 
so  cripple  Canada's  commtTce  through 
the  Great  Lakes.     ' 

December  18.  —  Secretary  Lansing  dis- 
patches to  the  Austrian  Government  a 
reiteration  of  the  Ancona  note,  in 
which  he  declares  that  Austria  has 
already   admitted  a  violation  of  inter- 


national law,  and  bases  our  claiivis  upon 
that  admission. 

The  marriage  of  Pi-esident  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  Edith  Boiling  Gait  is  celebrated 
in  Washington. 

An  officially  sanctioned  pr(>ss  dispatch 
from  Germany  disavows  all  connection 
ou  the  part  of  that  Government  with 
plotters  in  this  country  who  ha\'e  made 
attempts  on  the  life  and  property  of 
those  interested  in  furnishing  supplies 
to  warring  nations. 

December  20. — This  country  protests  lo 
,  Great  Britain  over  the  interference  by 
British  ships  in  the  mail  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Sweden, 
including  the  examination  of  parcels- 
post  mail-matter. 

Detection    of    a    plot     to    export    crutlc 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru      Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


About  this 
time  look  out ' 
for  an  impulse  to 
join  the  birds  on  the 

East  Coast  of  Florida 

It's  Nature  calling.  Sleet,  snow  and 
icy  winds,  or  the  Fountain  of  Youth 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida. 

It's  the  OAly  place   to   spend 
this  winter. 

Ask  you-  cicket  agent  for  particulars 
or  write  for  the  beautiful  Blue  Bird 
Booklet — free.  Full  information  of 
the  wonderful  East  Coast  hotels  and 
country. 

FLORIDA    EAST    COAST 

Flagler  System 

243  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

155  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


TOUR 


THE     TROPICS 

with  the 


TICKETS 

TOURS 


SOUTH  Personally  conducted  tours 
AMERICA  to  the  Continent  of  Peace 
and  of  Opportunity.  Sailing  in  February. 
WEST  Personally  conducted  tours  to 
INDIES  Foreign  Lands  near  at  home. 
Cruises  of  20  to  60  days  under  the  Amer- 
ican Flag.  Sailings  in  January,  February 
and  March. 

ASK  OR  Special  booklets  and  full 
WRITE  FOR  information  about  these 
tours  or  any  travel  routes  at  any  Ameri- 
can Express  principal  ticket  office, 
fi.'j  B'dwa.v.  N.  Y.,  Chicag-o.  Ronton.  San  Kranoixco 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


West  Indies  Cruises 

Send  for  Itinerary 

COLLVER   &  MILLER,  CLEVELAND 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

A  captivating  picture  of  the  merry  spirit, 
the  sparkle,  the  color,  the  throb  of  the  gayest 
of  all  cities.  By  F.  Berkeley  Smith. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs, 
drawings  by  the  author,  and  water  color 
drawings  by  eminent  French  artists  and 
caricaturists. 

i2mo,  Cloth,  $i.J0 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,     New  York 


PANAMA 


AND  WHAT 

IT  MEANS 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view.  Beauti- 
fully and  profusely  illustrated. 

"  The  men',  the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  defined  and 
real  to  him  who  reads  the  story." — The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Develop  your  "POWER  AND  PERSONALITY'^ 

The  man  who  can  speak  with  ease  and  con- 
fidence WINS.     He  can 

Close  a  Sale  Deliver  an  After  Dinner  Speech 

Address  a  Board  Meeting       Propose  a  Toast 

Make  a  Political  Speech         Tell  a  Story  Entertainingly 

Send  today  for  Grenville  Kleiser's  new  book,   "  HOW    TO 
DEVELOi'  POWER  AND  PERSONALITY."     12mo,  cloth, 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY  ::         NEW  YORK 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


CRUISES 


To  West    Indies,  Panama 

and  Central  America 

Luxuriciis  2-t-day  Cruises,  including  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Caribbean  it'/'/Z/on^ 
change  oj  steamer. 

The      Only     Cruises      This     Winter 
Including  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Splendid,  sptcially  chartered  steamships, 
under  the  American  flag. 

Jan.  29,  Feb.   12  and  Mar.   11 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Semi-private,  hiwnious  tours,  .Jan.  25, 
Feb.  5  and  26. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Feb.  5,  Mar.  4  and  25. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable  Tours  Every  Week 

Send  fur  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb    Company 
Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

N(--u'  York      Pliila.       Chicasjo      Sau  FrniuMseo 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Two  First  Class  Tours,  Feb.  2.  1916,  and 

Feb.  16,  1916.    $1350  and  $990. 

Send  for  Booklet.        17  Temple  PI.,  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  t/teir  benefit. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  * 


Center  of  Winter  out-of-door 

life  of  Middle  South 

Carolina  Now  Open 

Holly  Inn.  Berkshire  and  Harvard  Open 
Early  in  January 

Splendid  Clay 

Tennis  Courts 

Three  18-hole  golf  courses  and 
a  new  9- hole  course;  shooting 
preserve,  trap  shooting.  Livery 
and  saddle  horses  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the 
General  Office.       Model 
dairy. 

Excellent   new  roads   in   a 
radius  of  50  miles  or  more. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 
New  York  and  IVashington  via 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  Only  one 
night  oul  from  New  York,  Boa- 
ton,  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Pitts 
burgh  and  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

giving  full  information  to 

General  Office 

PINEHURST,  North  Carolina 

or 
I.KONARD  Tl"KTS,Biistoii.  Ma«K. 


ClGssiriecl    Columns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Bvisiness.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me.  3 
books  with  list 200  inven tions  wantedsent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS.  — DO  NOT  SACRIFICE 
YOUR  INVENTIONS.  Get  full  money 
value.  Free  book.  Write  R.  S.  &  .'\.  B. 
LACEY,  613  BARRISTER  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  Manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  reference. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St. , Washington.  D.  C. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  lor  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.   Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago 


REAL   ESTATE 


TWENTY  ACRES  in  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California,  in  fruits,  vegetables,  alfalfa  with 
cows,  pigs,  poultry  and  bees,  will  pay  you 
steady,  substantial  profits.  Delightful  cli- 
mate, rich  soil,  good  schools,  churches,  hue 
roads.  Thrifty,  hospitable  neighbors.  Write 
for  free  books.  C.  L.Seagraves,  Gen.  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  .\T&SF  Ry.,  1909  Railway  E.\- 
change,  Chicago. 

MONKY-MAKING  FARMS  through- 
out 15  Eastern  States;  1  acre  to  1,000  acres. 
$15  per  acre  up;  several  with  livestock,  tool--, 
and  crops  included,  to  settle  estates;  bigillus- 
trated  catalogue  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Dept.  14,  47  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 

r\  I  AMD  FL.A.  Healthful,  beautiful. 
LJCLtrXl^U  progressive.  .An  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  best  all  year  'round  town.  In^oi- 
niation  and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 


RITV      COMMERCIAL 
£>U  IreAL      ESTATE 

in  the  city  with  a  brilliant  future. 

E.PerrinG^,ivie"s;lNewOrleans 


You    can    advertise    cft'ectively    in    our 
Classitied  Columns. 
Circulation  425,000.  Rate  $LSO  per  line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 
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When  your  skin 
is  Rough, 

Irritated 
and  Sore 

you  need  a  little 


^o/f£y  ANo  Almond 

Wream 

Try  it  now — use  it 

every  day  and   know 

what  real  skin  comfort 

means  in  cold  weather:  no 

more  Chapping,  no   more 

""^     Dry,  Hard  Skin.  Thousands  of 

men   say   there  is  nothing    like 

Hinds   Cream   after   shaving — 

-~  "  soothes   and  heals  scrapes  or  cuts. 

Selling  everyvv-here,  or  postpaid  by  us  on 
receipt  of  price.  Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 
50c;    Hinds  Cold  Cream    in   tubes,   25c. 

Samples  sent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  postage 

Do  not  take  a  substitute — Hinds 
Cream    will    improve    the    skin. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  241  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine 

Try  HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CREAM  SOAP— 
10c  and  2.3C.     Trial  size  .5c  postpaid. 


To  Grand  Opera  Lovers 

You  Don't  Need 
A  Libretto 


If  you  have  "  STARS  OF  THE  OPERA  "— 

a  charming  book  by  Mabel  Wagnalls  in  which  the 
music  and  plots  of  more  than  a  dozen  GRAND 
OPERAS  are  so  entertainingly  told  that  even  if 
you  "don't  know  one  note  from  another"  you 
will  become  enthusiastic  about  the  music  and 
able  to  enjoy  every  aria  with  appreciation  and 
understanding.  Added  to  these  opera  descrip- 
tions are  personal  interviews  with  the  prima  don- 
ne.  Read  these  and  learn — what  Melba  thought 
the  first  time  she  heard  an  opera;  what  Calv6 
practises  for  her  high  notes;  and  what  made 
Nordica  "weep  barrels  of  tears." 

New  Edition  with  several  portraits  of  singers. 
i2mo,  cloth,  400  pages.  $1.00,  net;  post-paid, 
$1.30. 

FUNK  <&  WAGNALLS  CO.  New  York 


GET  THIS-KDW 


Write  at  once  tor  ffee  sample 
bottle  of  this  wonderful  household 
necessity. 

"3  in  One"  is  the  best  and  only 
oil  on  earth  for  oiling  everything 
properly.  Cleans  and  polishes  and 
positively  prevents  rust.  No  house- 
wife should  try  to  get  along  without  it. 
If  you  have  never  used  "3  in  One" 
on  sewing  machines,  piano  cases,  fine 
furniture,  bathroom  fixtures,  brass  rail- 
ings, doorplates,  hinges,  cutlery,  etc.,  fry 
it — nouf — at  our  expense.  When  you 
write  for  sample  send  name  of  your  dealer. 

<>3  IN  ONE"  OIL  CO. 
42  KAG.  Broadway,  New  York  City 


rubber  illicilly  (o  Germany  is  revealed 
in  the  announcement  of  the  arrest  of  a 
yoiinj>:  woman  by  Federal  authorities 
for  ' ' failurt>  to  manifest  goods  e.xported 
to  foreign  lands  in  the  course  of  trade 
for  profit."  The  woman,  with  nearly 
(wo  tons  of  crude  rubber  in  her  baggage, 
was,  by  her  confession,  to  be  the  first 
of  many  such  travelers  to  Holland. 

A  proclamation  by  President  Wilson  is 
made  public  wherein  New-year's  day  is 
aj)pointed  as  a  day  upon  which  Ameri- 
icans  may  make  contributions  for  the 
relief  of  stricken  Poland  and  the  Polish 
'people. 

The  report  of  the  Vice-Commission  ap- 
pointed three  years  ago  by  Governor 
Goldsborough,  of  Maryland,  is  made 
public,  revealing  shocking  conditions  in 
Baltimore  and  its  vicinity,  and  accusing 
prominent  business  men,  public  offi- 
cials, and  clergymen  of  complicity  in 
various  vicious  practises. 

Major  Robert  R.  Moton,  of  Hampton 
Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  is  chosen  to 
succeed  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington 
as  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

December  21. — A  dispatch  is  received  from 
Ambassador  Page  in  Rome  naming  the 
twelve  Americans  aboard  the  Ancona. 
They  were  Mrs.  Cecile  L.  Greil,  first 
cabin;  Joseph  Torrisi  and  daughter, 
Carmela,  second  cabin;  and  third 
cabin,  Alexander  Potalivo,  wife,  Maria; 
Nicola  Potalivo,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  Pasquale  Isurmio,  Mrs. 
P>ances  Mascola  Lamora  and  child. 
Of  these  only  three  are  known  to  have 
survived,  namely,  Mrs.  Greil,  Joseph 
Torrisi,  and  Irlando  Potalivo. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of"  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  B.,"  Providence,  R.  I. — "Which  is  correct: 
'Sot  of  Fur,'  or  'Set  of  Furs,'  and  the  reason?" 

"Set  of  furs"  is  the  correct  one  in  the  connec- 
tion you  give,  as  furs,  the  plural  form,  is  the 
regular  word  for  the  combination  of  neck-piece, 
muff,  etc.,  worn  by  women.  "Set  of  fur"  would 
not  be  as  readily  understood  and  is  not,  in  any 
case,  the  correct  form. 

"O.  B.  S.."  Fayetteville,  Ark. — "McMechan, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  'Sartor 
Resartus,'  mentions  the  'brand  of  Astur.'  Who 
was  Astiu"?    What  is  the  story  about  his  brand?" 

The  reference  in  the  introduction  of  '  Sartor 
Resartus'  is  to  Astur,  a  champion  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  Chief  of  Luna,  a  district  of  Etruria,  men- 
tioned in  Macaulay's  poem  Horalius.  This 
Astur  comes  forward  and  attacks  Horatius,  who  is 
holding  the  bridge,  and  is  slain  by  liim.  He  is 
described  by  the  poet  as  follows: 

"But,  hark!    The  cry  is  Astur! 
And  lo,  the  ranks  divide. 
And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  amplt!  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield. 
And  in  his  hand  ho  shakes  the  brand 
Which  none  but  he  can  wield." 

For  the  full  circumstances  the  Lexicogr.\phei{ 
refers  you  to  the  poem  in  question,  which  you 
will  find  in  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

"  W.  A.,"  Roslindale.  Mass. — "Kindly  tell  mo 
what  connection  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  had 
with  (he  Panama  Canal,  and  when:  and  also, 
when  N^ajor  C.  W.  Cioothals  became  bead  of  the 
construction  of  the  Canal?" 

John  F.  Stevens  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Panama  J^anal  on  April  1,  190.'),  and  held  that 
liosition  until  1007.  Colonel  Ooethals  was  chief 
onginoer,  February  2(>.  1!)07-1!>14.  and  was  ap- 
pointiHl  first  civil  governor  of  Pauama  Caual  Zone, 
April  1,  1914. 


".T.  L.  LeC,"  Chicago,  111. — "Why  is  it  correct 
(o  say,  '  I  was  there'  and  '  If  1  wore  there'?  Why 
should  'If  change  the  verb?" 

It  is  correct  to  say  "I  was  there"  because  this 
is  a  direct  statement  and  calls  for  the  indicative 
mode,  while  "If  I  were  there"  is  also  correct, 
because  the  conjunction  //  introtluces  a  condi- 
tional clause,  wlilch  calls  for  a  verb  in  the  sub- 
jimctive  mode. 

"A.  .1.  C,"  El  Paso,  Texas. — "Kindly  advi.se 
me  the  origin  and  meaning  of  th(>  expression  '  Take 
the  message  to  Ciarcia.'" 

This  order  was  given  by  President  McKinley 
during  the  Spanish- American  War  to  Major 
Andrew  S.  Rowan,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
with  certain  papers  that  the  President  wished  to  be 
conveyed  to  General  Garcia,  of  the  Cuban  forces. 
Major  Rowan  carried  out  the  commission  suc- 
cessfully under  conditions  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  Elbert  Hubbard  u.sed  the  words  "Taking 
a  Message  to  Garcia"-  as  the  title  of  a  booklet 
urging  the  necessity  of  doing  personally  and 
promptly  what  one  has  to  do,  and  not  deputing 
it  to  others  to  do.  The  booklet  obtained  a  very 
wide  circulation,  and  the  phrase  "carrying  a 
message  to  Garcia"  came  to  stand  for  performing 
one's  duty  personally  and  efficiently. 

"H.  W.,"  Bedford,  Ind.— "Whiit  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  'Excalibur'?" 

It  means  literally  "Eat  steel,"  and  is  taken 
from  the  two  Latin  words  esco,  "  eat,"  and  chalybs, 
"steel."  In  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "Morte 
d'Arthur,"  chapter  III.,  Une  20,  you  will  find  this 
passage: 

"That  is  sothe,"  said  Arthur,  "a  gyfte  I 
promysed  yow,  but  I  have  forgoten  the  name  of 
my  swerd  that  ye  gave  me." 

"The  name  of  it,"  said  the  lady,  "is  Excalibur, 
that  is  as  moche  to  say  as,  Cut  Stele." 

"P.  S.  S.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Kindly  give 
th(^  origin  of  the  expressions.  "To  talk  to  him 
like  a  Dutch  uncle,'  and  'By  the  great  horn 
spoon.'" 

The  phrase,  "To  talk  like  a  Dutch  uncle,"  is 
a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  talk  sharply  or 
roughly.  The  Dutch  were  held  to  be  unusually 
severe  in  their  military  discipline,  and  an  uncle, 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  like  a  step- 
father, has  always  been  considered  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  a  father.  Horace  (Odes  xii,-  3)  speaks 
of  "dreading  the  chastisement  of  an  uncle's 
tongue."  The  origin  of  the  plirase  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  unknown, '  the  earliest  use  of  it  of 
which  we  have  a  record  being  in  Charcoal  Sketches, 
by  J.  C.  Neal  (1837).  "If  you  keep  a  cutting 
didoes  I  must  talk  to  you  like  a  Dutch  uncle." 
"By  the  great  horn  spoon"  is  a  ludicrous  oath  of 
unknown  origin,  of  which  we  find  a  mention  as 
early  as  1848  in  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  "  Sez  Mister 
Foote,  'should  like  to  shoot.  The  hoU  gang,  by 
the  great  horn  spoon.'" 

"R.  O.  S.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "In  corresponding 
with  a  number  of  persons,  or  a  firm  compo.sed 
presumably  of  a  number  of  persons,  is  the  salu- 
tation sanctioned  by  the  best  usage  '  Dear  Sirs '  or 
'Gentlemen'?  The  writer  inclines  to  the  latter 
form,  l)ut  wishes  to  .settle  his  douljts  as  to  whether 
ho  is  in  good  taste.  Would  iiuiuiro  further,  whicli- 
ever  form  be  preferred,  is  the  other  allowal)lo?" 

Usage  governs  the  point   you   rai.se.      In   this 

country,  the  Lexicogr.\phek  thinks  that  "  Dear 

Sirs"  is  the  form  which  predominates,  but  both 

are   in   use.      Professionally    "Gentlemen"    is    in 

wide  us(>,  especially  where  no  business  coimection 

has    been    established.     It    is    the    more    formal 

method  of  address. 

"G.  S.  L.,"  Monrovia.  Cal. — "Can  the  word 
prejudice  be  used  as  describing  a  conviction  or 
decision  that  has  bi>on  the  result  of  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  rea.sonable  evidence?  Does  not  the 
word  always  imply  an  unfairness  or  injustice?" 

Prejudice  is  "a  judgment  or  opinion  formed 
without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  es.sential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determi- 
nation; a  mental  decision  ba.sed  on  other  groimds 
than  rea.sonor  justice;  a  premature  opinion  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  tiling;  also, 
a  pr(>possession  or  motive  influencing  to  such 
judgment  or  opinion;  mental  bent  or  leaning; 
bias;  usually  denoting  an  unfavorable  opinion 
when  used  without  a  qualifying  word:  as.  a 
j)orson  of  strong  prejudices;  banish  prejudice 
from  your  mind."  As  Dr.  FVrnald  s;iys  hi  his 
"Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Pn'positions,"  ".\ 
prcpossission  is  always  favorable,  a  prejudice 
always  unfavorable,  unless  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly stated." 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  FAMILY  OF  NATIONS 


THE  EXACT  POSITION  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the  family  of 
twenty-one  American  republics  seems  to  be  the  point 
that  may  produce  true  family  affection  or  an  old-fash- 
ioned family  jar.  If  he  tries  to  play  the  part  of  a  "Dutch 
uncle,"  then  the  latter  possibility  is  predicted;  if  he  acts  as  the 
"uncle"  who  advances  loans,  good  times  are  seen  rosily  tinging 
the  horizon.  The  other  twenty  members  of  the  family,  too, 
are  being  sized  up  by  observant  American  editors.  Some  are 
big  nephews;  some  are  little  nieces;  some  are  "black  sheep." 
But  when  Secretary  Lansing,  addressing  delegates  from  all  these 
American  republics  in  Washington,  told  them  that  the  essential 
quality  of  the  new  Pan-Americanism  is  "the  same  feeling  which, 
founded  on  sympathy  and  mutual  interest,  exists  among  the 
members  of  a  family,"  he  did  not  risk  a  definition  of  the  exact 
status  of  each  one.  These  tactful  omissions,  however,  do  not 
lessen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  the  significance  of  his  earnest 
exposition  and  definition  of  the  "Pan-American  spirit,"  following 
as  it  does  other  recent  recognitions  of  the  same  idea.  Thus 
it  wall  be  remembered  that  at  the  Pan-American  Financial  Con- 
ference in  May,  which  represented  all  the  American  repubhcs 
except  Mexico  and  Haiti,  the  wildest  enthusiasm  was  evpked 
by  the  slogan  "The  Americas  for  Americans."  And  a  month 
ago  President  Wilson,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  dwelt  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  new  "moral  partnership"  of  the 
American  nations.  Now  the  Secretary  of  State,  welcoming  the 
delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington— a  gathering  in  which  Mexico  and  Haiti  are  no  longer 
represented  by  vacant  chairs — defines  Pan-Americanism  as 
"an  expression  of  the  idea  of  internationalism,"  and  declares 
that  "America  has  become  the  guardian  of  that  idea,  which  will 
in  the  end  rule  the  world."  "The  American  family  of  nations," 
lie  suggests,  "might  well  take  for  its  motto  that  of  Dumas' 
famous  musketeers,  'One  for  aU,  all  for  one.'" 

The  same  spirit  informs  the  words  of  the  Chilean  Ambassador, 
Eduardo  Suarez,  president  of  the  congress,  and  moves  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  to  declare  that  "Pan-America"  is  now  some- 
thing more  than  a  phrase.  "The  sight  of  almost  all  of  Europe, 
most  of  Africa,  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  given  over  to  war,  while 
1  he  Americas  from  end  to  end  remain  undisturbed  from  without, 
lias  the  value  of  an  unmistakable  object-lesson  to  each  and  every 
independent  State  on  this  hemisphere,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  which  adds  that  it  not  only  "makes  all  appreciate 
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their  community  of  interests,"  but  "makes  more  acceptable  to 
the  rest  the  predominance  of  the  United  States  in  power  which 
avails  for  the  security  of  all."  Of  certain  fac^tors  broadly  affect- 
ing the  practicability  of  Pan-Americanism  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  says: 

"There  seems  no  possibility  of  a  United  Europe,  owing  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  races,  languages,  interests,  and  ideals,  and  the 
traditional  hatreds  which  are  their  result. 

"On  these  continents  there  are  but  two  general  racial  types, 
and,  except  as  to  Brazil,  but  two  languages  spoken.  There  are 
no  racial  antipathies  or  traditions  of  hostility  and  no  serious 
conflicts  of  national  interests.  And  so  far  as  there  have  been 
disagreements  they  have  been  among  geographical  and  not  racial 
imits  and  are  soon  forgotten. 

"No  one  is  ever  likely  to  propose  political  unity,  altho  if  the 
countries  between  our  southern  boimdary  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  could  agree  among  themselves  to  unite  it  would  be  better 
for  them  and  for  the  world. 

"But  in  all  things  except  political  union  conditions  in  these 
countries  make  for  a  continental  solidarity  which  is  highly 
desirable  and  which  such  congresses  as  that  now  assembling 
do  so  much  to  assure." 

Mr.  Lansing  makes  it  clear  that  Pan-Americanism  neither 
conflicts  with  nor  supersedes  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "The 
Monroe  policy,"  he  explains,  "is  a  national  policy  of  the  United 
States;  Pan- Americanism  is  an  international  policy  of  the  Amer- 
icas." But  while  "the  motives  are  to  an  extent  different,  the 
ends  sought  are  the  same."  Therefore  Pan-Americanism  "is 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  "both  can 
exist  without  impairing  the  force  of  either."  Says  Ambassador 
Suarez,  following  him: 

"Altho  representing  only  one  of  the  republics,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  am  interpreting  the  thought  and  feehng  of  each  and  every 
one  of  them  when  I  say  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to-day  completes  the  erasing  with  a  friendly  hand  of  the  last 
traces  of  past  misunderstandings  and  erroneous  interpretations 
which  had  in  former  times  clouded  the  horizon  of  America. 

"No  doubt  there  had  prevailed  before  now  in  the  atmosphere 
in  American  foreign  offices  unc^ertainties,  misgivings,  and  sus- 
picions whenever  the  well-inspired  and  unquestionably  beneficial 
declaration  by  President  Monroe  was  brandished  in  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  practical  application.  There  was  lacking 
the  precise  definition  of  the  meaning  and  extent  of  that  memor- 
able document,  and  many  of  the  weaker  American  nations 
seemed  afraid  and  apprehensive  whenever  the  news  reached 
them  of  a  possible  application  of  its  declarations. 

"Thus,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  miglit  have  been  a  threat  so 
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long  as  it  was  only  a  right  antl  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Generalized  as  a  derivation  from  the  Pan- 
American  policy  supported  by  all  the  republics  in  the  continent 
as  a  common  force  and  a  common  defense,  it  has  become  a  solid 
tie  of  tinion,  a  guaranty,  a  bulwark  for  our  democracies." 

These  are  "urbane  words,  and  welcome,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tivies,  but  it  adds  a  word  of  warning  against  carrying  this 
"new  American  internationalism"  too  far: 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  all  that  the  Ambassador 
said,  but  not  for  the  reason  he  gave.  Tn  the  words  of  Secretary- 
Lansing  the  'Monroe  Doctrine 


continues  unaltered,  a  national 
policy  of  tliis  Republic'  Mon- 
roeism is  not  Pan-Ameri<'an- 
ism,  altho  both  are  good.  They 
are  different,  and  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  sister  re- 
I)ublics  of  that  fact  as  it  has 
been  at  times  to  remind  Europe 
of  it.  Pan-Americanism  is 
broader  than  Monroeism.  It 
does  not  rest  upon  politics,  or 
polic3%  of  any  nation.  It  rests 
upon  that  removal  of  misun- 
derstandings of  which  Mr. 
Suarez  spoke,  and  upon  that 
'mutual  esteem  and  trust,' 
that  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion, by  exhibiting  '  inti^grity  of 
]nirpose  and  equity  in  action' 
of  which  Secretary  Lansing 
spoke.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
re(tord  of  the  United  States 
which  requires  alteration  for 
that  purpose.  Recognition  of 
that  fact  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  Latin-American 
nations  to  the  cause  of  Pan- 
Americanism. 

"Thus  stated  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  dissent  in  any 
quarter,  but  there  is  need  of 
caution  about  pressing  the 
new  American  internationalism 
too  far.  Its  prospects  will  be 
obscured  in  proportion  that 
the  membership  is  enlarged  or 
the  topics  of  common  action 
extended.  It  is  a  fallacy  that 
the  cause  of  neutrals  becomes 
stronger  in  proportion  that  it 
becomes  universal.  The  con- 
cert of  Europe  is  a  mockery, 
because  interests  conflicited  as 
membership  and  jurisdiction 
were  extended.  As  the  alli- 
ances were  broadened  compro- 
mises became  increasingly  difficult  to  reach  or  to  maintain,  and 
the  war  is  the  more  terrible  because  of  the  means  taken  for  its 
prevention.  The  strength  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  lies  in  its 
single  guardianship.  The  adhesion  of  oth(>r  republics  in  form  is 
welcome,  but  adds  nothing  to  its  sanction." 

The  New  York  Tribune  also  i)oints  out  that  while  "it  would 
be  well  enough  to  have  friends  and  allies  to  the  south  of  us  if 
the  time  came  to  defend  American  soil  against  European  or 
Asiatic  aggression,"  it  would  be  impolitic  of  us  "to  depend  on  a 
concert  of  nations,  most  of  them  without  any  developed  military 
strength,  to  accomplish  what  the  United  States  has  already 
pledged  itself  to  accomplish  out  of  its  own  resources  and  for  its 
own  purpose."  And  the  Boston  Trnnsrripl  explains  that  "an 
insistence  upon  what  we  nuxy  <'all  the  Monroe  hegemony  does 
not  make  our  participation  in  this  Pan-American  love-feast 
insincere."     As  The  Tr<insrripl  sees  it — 

"It  is  perfectly  i)r()i)er  that  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  other 
peaceable  and  valid  governmental  ag(>ncief<  shoidd  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Doctrine.  But  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
inclusiveness  of  the  idea  must  be  apj^arent  in  the  merest  glance 
at  some  of  the  'republics'  which  are  ostensibly  represented  in 


this  scientific  conference.  We  can  not  think  of  Haiti  or  Nicara- 
gua as  joining  with  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Brazil  in  'a  common  force*  for  a  common  defense.'  Those  two 
countries  are  already,  like  ('uba,  under  our  protection  for  their 
own  and  the  general  safety.  If  they  were  not  plainly  protected 
by  us,  and  by  our  own  particular  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, they  would  at  this  moment  be  fair  prey  for  any  strong 
foreign  Government  which  came  along.  Twenty-one  'republics' 
participate  in  the  Congress  at  Washington.  How  many  of  the 
twenty-one  are  fit  to  share  in  a  'common  force  for  a  common 
defense":*  Not  more  than  six  at  the  outside.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  any  insincerity  in  the  assertion  of  the  Pan-American 

idea,  it   is  not  on  the  part  of 
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hy  peniiissmn. 

ONE  AMERICA   F(;l{ 


Uncle  Sam  (in  the  slums  of  jNI 
arc  going  througli  this,  it  will  bo 


the  United  States,  which  is 
constantly  obliged  to  rest  its 
defensive  action  on  its  own 
force  alone,  but  on  the  part  of 
those  nations  Avhich  assume  an 
equal  share  in  the  defense 
when  they  can  not  exercise  it. 
"When  the  views  and  in- 
tentions exprest  on  this  subject 
are  sifted  do^vn  to  the  plain 
facts  of  the  situation,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  this  new 
and  grander  Pan-Americanism 
is  a  matter  of  the  joint  pur- 
poses of  the  strong  and  orderly 
republics  only.  We  are  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  Argentina, 
Chile,  Brazil.  We  should  re- 
main so.  Their  participation 
in  general  movements  is  very 
welcome.  Behind  them  aj)- 
pear  Peru  and  Colombia,  whicii 
are  capable  of  advancing  to  a 
condition  of  culture  and  pub- 
lic peace  approaching  that  of 
the  '  A.  B.  C.  Powers.'  Behind 
them  still  may  appear,  per- 
haps, the  figure  of  a  pacified 
Mexico,  tho  that  appears  very 
doubtful;  and  while  the  pros- 
pect lies  before  us  of  having  to 
intervene  sooner  or  later  in  the 
affairs  of  the  distracted  land 
just  to  the  south  of  us,  we  can 
not  join  very  cordially  in  the 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of 
'a  common  force  for  a  com- 
mon defense.'  Several  of  the 
Central-American  republics  are 
a  mockery  of  the  name.  Vene- 
zuela has  needed  our  very  di- 
rect and  especial  protection 
within  quite  a  short  time,  and 
may  need  it  again.  Ecuador 
is  poi.soning  the  world  still 
with  fever  and  other  forms  of 
disease,  and  will  not  heed  any  helpful  suggestion  from  us. 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  have  placed  the  administration  of 
their  financial  affairs  in  our  hands.  Cuba  is  under  the  Piatt 
amendment. 

"As  ajiplied  to  these  weak  coimtries,  therefore,  Pan-American- 
ism is  a  jest.  It  is  earnest  enough  when  applied  to  the  A.  B.  C. 
Powers.  Let  it  be  understood  that  while  we  admit  these  and 
))erhaps  other  countries  to  the  common  interest  and  the  comnu)n 
defense,  we  have  not  yet  'scrapped'  the  ^lonroe  Doctrine  as  a 
'right  and  an  obligation  on  the  jiart  of  the  United  States.'" 

Yet  after  giving  due  weight  to  all  these  considerations,  our 
editorial  observers  are  coininced  that  the  Pan-American  spirit 
has  und(>rgone  a  great  development  in  the  past  year.  Of  the 
unprecedented  cordiality  of  feeling  toward  the  United  States  in 
Latin- American  countries  the  Springfield   Republican  says: 

"This  is  first  of  all  the  outcome  of  the  European- War  condi- 
tions, which  have  made  th(>  indepi^ndent  republics  of  the  Amer- 
icas more  conscious  than  ev(>r  before  of  their  common  interests. 

"At  the  same  time.  President  Wilson's  bitterly  assailed  Mexi- 
can i)olicy  has  worked  wond(>rs  in  contributing  to  the  same  end 
by  its  demonstration  (hat  the  United  States  had  no  desire  what- 
ever to  despoil  a  neighboring  Latin-American  nation  when  it 
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ilitarism) — "  Gentlempn,   wliilc  wo 
safest  if  we  keep  close  together." 

— ^Nolson  Grcono  in  Puck. 
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BOTH  SATISFIED. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  \('us-Press. 
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\  JLl.A,  THE  FELLOW  THAT  WA.S  UOING  TO  WHIP  THE  UNITED  STATES! 

— North  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 


VILLA'S   NEW    AMBITIONS. 


was  prostrate  with  revolutionary  distempers.  Tiie  A.  B.  C 
Niagara  negotiations  and  the  joint  Pan-American  recognition 
of  the  Carranza  Government  produced  a  beneficial  effect  in 
Latin  America  concerning  the  real  attitude  and  ambition  of  this 
country  that  balances  all  of  the  blunders  in  the  President's 
Mexican  policy  which  its  critics  charge  against  him. 

"Who  would  now  have  that  effect  nullified,  and  have  the  old 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  fear  of  '  Yankee  aggression '  revived 
throughout  this  hemisphere?" 

Turning  again  to  Secretary  Lansing's  address,  we  quote  the 
following  paragraphs  which  amplify  his  definition  of  the  Pan- 
American  spirit: 

"Within  recent  years  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  that  the 
republics  of  this  hemisphere  constitute  a  group  separate  and 
apart  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world;  a  group  which  is 
xmited  by  common  ideals  and  common  aspirations. 

"I  believe  that  this  feeling  is  general  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  and  that  year  by  year  it  has  increased  until  it 
has  become  a  potent  infliience  over  our  political  and  commercial 
intercourse.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which,  founded  on  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  interest,  exists  among  the  members  of  a 
family.  It  is  the  tie  which  draws  together  the  twenty-one 
republics  and  makes  of  them  the  American  Family  of  Nations. 
This  feeling,  vague  at  first,  has  become  to-day  a  definite  and  cer- 
tain force.  We  term  it  the  'Pan-American  spirit,'  from  which 
springs  the  international  policy  of  Pan-Americanism. 

"When  we  attempt  to  analyze  Pan-Americanism  we  find  that 
the  essential  qualities  are  those  of  the  family — sympathy, 
helpfulness,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  see  another  grow  in  pros- 
perity; absence  of  covetousness  of  another's  possessions,  absence 
of  jealousy  of  another's  prominence,  and,  above  all,  absence  of 
that  spirit  of  intrigue  which  menaces  the  domestic  peace  of  a 
neighbor.  Such  are  the  qualities  of  the  family  tie  among  in- 
dividuals, and  such,  I  believe,  are  the  qualities  which  compose 
the  tie  which  unites  the  American  family  of  nations 

"If  the  sovereignty  of  a  sister  republic  is  menaced  from  over- 
seas the  power  of  the  United  States,  and,  I  hope  and  believe, 
the  tmited  power  of  the  American  republics,  will  constitute  a 
bulwark  which  will  protect  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  neighbor  from  unjust  invasion  or  aggression 

"While  we  are  not  actual  participants  in  the  momentous 
struggle  which  is  shattering  the  ideals  toward  which  (civiliza- 
tion was  moving  and  is  breaking  down  those  principles  on  whicch 
internationalism  is  founded,  we  stand  as  anxious  spectators  of 
this  most  terrible  example  of  nationalism.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
is  the  final  outburst  of  the  cardinal  evils  of  that  idea  which  has 
for  nearly  a  century  spread  its  baleful  influence  over  the  world. 

"Pan-Americanism  is  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  intc^r- 
nationalism.  America  has  become  the  guardian  of  that  idea, 
which  will  in  the  end  rule  the  world." 


THE   NAVAL-INCREASE   PROGRAMS 

THE  VITAL  PART  of  a  campaign  to  increase  the  Navy 
"consists  in  leading  Congress  to  exercise  its  reason  in 
making  appropriations  for  war- vessels,"  observes  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Meanwhile  we  behold  the  Congressman 
beset  by  the  "preparedness"  leaders,  the  "pacifist"  leaders,  the 
political  leaders  with  an  eye  to  the  spring  conventions  and  the 
fall  elections,  and  leading  "experts"  with  their  varied  "naval 
lessons  of  the  Great  War."  When  he  turns  to  the  constituted 
authorities  for  guidance,  he  finds  he  is  offered  a  choice  of  three 
official  naval-increase  plans.  They  are,  as  the  New  York 
Times' s  Washington  correspondent  summarizes  them: 

"First — That  involved  in  the  free  and  unfettered  opinion  of 
the  General  Board  exprest  in  the  report  of  July  30,  in  which  it 
recommends  a  Navy  second  to  none  by  1925. 

"Secondly — That  involved  in  the  General  Board's  report  of 
October  12,  on  how  best  to  spend  $500,000,000  on  new  naval 
construction  in  the  next  five  years. 

"  Thirdly — That  involved  in  the  Administration's  plan  for 
spending  $502,000,000  on  the  increase  of  the  Navy  during  the 
next  five  years." 

No  Congress  in  the  last  ten  years  has  authorized  the  precise 
naval  construction  recommended  by  the  General  Board  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  present  Congress,  as  an  observant 
editor  remarks,  is  not  likely  to  be  less  independent.  But  Con- 
gress has  still  another  guide,  a  "text-book"  in  naval  policy,  the 
New  York  Herald  calls  it.  This  is  Secretai'y  Daniels's  statement 
discussing  our  naval  needs  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  the 
European  War,  which  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  of 
the  last  Congress.  In  this  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
well-balanced  fleet,  the  need  of  fast  scouts  and  battle-cruisers, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  dreadnought,  and  denies  the  pre- 
])onderant  value  of  the  submarine.  Here,  says  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  (Dem.),  he  bombards  the  "freak-Navy"  idea,  and  the 
Providence  Jotirnal  calls  him  "everlastingly  right." 

(\)ngressmen  considering  the  rival  naval  programs,  or  evolving 
programs  of  their  own.  have  besides  these  official  figures  and 
recommendations,  editorial  and  other  newspai)er  guidance  which 
is  voluble  if  not  valuable.  Secretary  Daniels's  naval  program, 
whose  chi(^f  points  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  table,  is 
found  deservitig  of  supjjort  by  many  Republican  pap(>rs,  includ- 
ing   the    Philadelphia    Bulletin    and    the    Baltimore    American. 
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If  the  Secretary  "and  the  lueu  who  really  know  something  about 
naval  affairs  have  their  way,"  de(^iares  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.),  "there  will  be  speed,  gun-power,  and  fleet  unity.  There 
will  be  pracli(!al  and  fighting  balanee  in  the  squadrons  turned 
out  by  the  fi\('-year,  half-billioti-dollar  naval  program."  Critics 
of  the  Administration  attack  the  program  on  general  grounds, 
either  as  going  too  far  or  as  not  going  far  enough.  Secretfry 
Daniels's  predecessor,  George  von  L.  Meyer,  has  made  what 
the  New  York  Tribune  calls  "two  very  pertinent  criticisms." 
One  is  the  inadequate  increase  of  personnel  recommended,  the 


BUILDlNG-PHOGRiVMS  FOK  1917 

Navif  Navy 

Board's  Board's  Secretary 

July  October  Daniils's 

lirport  Report  Program 

Battle-cruisers 4  4  2 

Dreadnoughts 4  3  2 

Sc-oiUs 6  4  3 

Coa^t  submarines 30  20  25 

Fleet  submarines 7  2  5 

Destroyers 28  10  15 

(iimboats 6  0  2 

River  gunboats 0  2  0 

Destroyer-tenders 1  1  0 

Fleet  submarine-tenders 2  0  0 

Fuel-oil  sliips 4  1  0 

Supplv-shlps 1  0  0 

Transports 1  0  0 

Hospital-shii)s 1  1  1 

Repair-ships 1  0  0 

Ammimition-sliips 1  1  0 

The  three  reports  call  respectively  for  expenditures  for  aviation 
of  $5,000,000,  .$3,000,000.  and  ,«2.000.000.  For  reserve  munitions, 
the  Board  asks  $11,000,000  and  the  Secretary  $8,000,000.  The  total 
cost  for  the  year  is  placed  at  $265,521,000  in  the  Board's  .luly  report, 
$199,205,000  in  the  Board's  October  report,  and  $67,003,000  in 
Secretary  Daniels's  report. 

PROGKAMS  FOK  SPENDING  ".$500,000,000  IN  FIVE  YEARS" 

Navy  Secretary 

Board  Daniels 

1917 $199,205,000  $95,372,127 

1918 71,700,000  110,422,7.50 

1919 84,200,000  96,767,500 

1920 128,911,000  95,133,087 

1921 15,860,000  104,786,750 

Total $499,876,000  $502,582,214 

KoTK. — Secretary  Daniels's  figures  include  $48,518,147  to  be  spent 
on  already  authorized  construction,  1917  and  1918. 


THE  CONGRESSMAN'S  CHOICE  OF  NAVAL  PROGRAMS. 

Congress  may  adopt  eitlier  of  the  two  five-year  programs,  or  it  may 
make  out  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of  the 
three  1917  proposals,  with,  perhaps,  modifications  of  its  own.  The  Navy 
Board's  July  report,  if  accepted  and  kept  in  force  as  a  policy,  would  mean 
an  expenditure  for  new  construction  alone  of  $1,600,000,000  in  six  years. 

other  is  an  apparent  opi>osition  to  the  establishment  of  a  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Secretary  Daniels's  conversion  to  preparedness,  The 
Tribiinie  remarks,  "is  only  half  acicomplished." 

The  Secretary's  report  was  sent  to  Congress  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  newsj)aper  I'eaders  are  familiar  with  its  more 
important  recommendations.  His  five-year  building  program 
and  his  selection  of  new  fighting  luiits  he  justified  in  these  words: 

"Recently  in  navy  (ar,(4es  the  penduhmi  maybe  said  to  have 
swung  away  from  an  overlarge  undersea  program  with  emphasis 
again  placed  upon  the  dreadnought.  In  addition,  the  need  for 
battle-cruisers  seems  imperative.  The  wise  policy,  approved  by 
the  ablest  experts  and  enforced  by  the  lessons  of  the  war  across  the 
ocean,  is  toward  a  well-proportioned  Navy,  the  units  being  com- 
posed of  the  types  which  our  fleet  would  have  to  meet  and  over- 
come in  case  of  war.  A  continuing  program,  looking  ahead  as 
well  as  ])rofiting  from  experience,  ought  to  give  us  a  better  pro- 
portioned Navy  than  mider  the  present  and  past  single-year 
method.  The  single-year  method  denied  the  country  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  which  a  well-digested  continuous  program  would 
insure.  It  is  more  costly  to  build  without  reference  to  future 
years  than  if  a  plan  is  mapped  out  and  adopted  for  a  period 
long  (mough  to  scu-ure  the  benefit  that  should  come  from  larger 
contra(!ts.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  any  year  three 
ships  of  any  type  can  be  built  at  less  cost  per  ship  than  if  the 
contract  is  made  for  only  one  in  a  given  year.  Wise  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  therefore,  as  well  as  increased  efficiency,  will  be 
promoted  by  the  adoption  of  a  continuing  program." 

Secretary  Daniels  asked   the  Navy  General  Board,  headed 


hy  Admiral  Dewey,  to  prepare  an  ideal  five-year  program,  which 
was  duly  submitted  in  October,  but  which  the  Secretary  did  not 
decide  to  accept  in  detail.  The  chief  difference,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  the  table  on  this  page,  lies  in  the  Board's  pro- 
posal to  do  more  than  half  of  the  work  in  the  first  two  years. 
But  th'e  Secretary  preferred  to  distribute  the  work  more  evenly 
over  the  jBve  years — first,  because  of  the  congested  condition  of 
shipyards;  and,  secondly,  as  he  states  it,  "since  the  maximum  rate 
of  expenditure  upon  the  capital  ships,  which  take  some  years 
to  build  in  any  case,  will  not  be  reached  immediately,  it  enables 
us  to  concentrate  more  at  first  upon  submarines  and  other 
quickly  built  craft,  so  that  we  wiU  get  earlier  returns  for  our 
expenditure  in  the  shape  of  completed  vessels."  To  this  logic 
the  Seattle  Times  objects.  If,  it  says,  "this  country  wiU  need, 
as  Daniels  figures,  a  total  of  twenty-seven  first-line  battle-ships 
and  six  battle-cruisers  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  it  will  need 
them  just  as  acutely  when  the  present  European  struggle  ends. 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  oft-r.epeated  assertion  that  a  fleet 
of  the  size  mentioned  will  be  an  insurance  against  war,  there  is 
no  sense  in  delaying  the  taldng  out  of  the  insurance  policy." 
And  the  New  York  Herald  joins  in  the  crj^  "Get  busy  at  once." 

It  is  this  idea  that  animates  the  July  report  of  the  General 
Board.  The  facts  regarding  this  much-discust  report  may  be 
sketched  briefly  as  follows:  Secretary  Daniels  included  with  his 
annual  report  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  General  Board's  reg-idar 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  November  19.  This 
report  does  not  contain  a  building  program,  for  the  General 
Board  had  already,  in  October,  submitted  the  plan  for  a  five-j^ear 
program,  which  was  also  sent  to  Congress  and  which  is  tabulated 
on  this  page.  But  in  July,  the  General  Board  had  been  called 
upon  to  give  the  Department  its  views  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Navy  and  to  submit  a  definite  program  for  increase.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  request,  the  Board  re})orted  on  July  30  to  the 
effect  that  "the  Navy  of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  be 
equal  to  the  most  powerful  maintained  by  any  other  nation  of 
the  world.  It  should  be  gradually  inc^reased  to  this  point  by 
such  a  rate  of  development  year  by  year  as  may  be  permitted 
by  the  facilities  of  the  country,  but  the  limit  above  defined 
should  be  attained  not  later  than  1925."  At  the  same  time  the 
General  Board  submitted  a  building  program  for  1917  only, 
in  its  opinion  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  nation  if  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  years  on  a  similar  scale.  But  this  program, 
which  is  briefly  tabulated  on  this  page,  was  not  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary,  being  apparently  supplanted  in  his  mind  by 
the  five-year  programs.  It  was  given  to  the  public  only  after 
Administration  critics,  like  Congressman  Gardner,  and  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  Herald  (Ind.), 
Tribune  (Rep.),  and  Press  (Rep.),  and  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.),  had  accused  the  Secretary  of  deliberately  "suppressing" 
it.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  gave  this  action  as  his  reason  for 
withdrawing  from  the  Naval  Consnlting  Board.  These  critics 
I)refer  the  Board's  program  to  "Secretary  Daniels's  incompetent 
and  altogether  useless  naval  plan,"  believing,  in  the  words  of 
The  Press,  that  "if  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  Navy  that  can 
sail  out  and  fight  and  beat  an  enemy,  then  we  might  as  well 
have  no  Navy."  In  recommending  an  "e(iual-to-t he-most-power- 
ful" policy,  the  Board,  the  New  York  HrraUVs  Wasihington  cornv 
spondent  assumes,  is  not  reckoning  on  the  British  Empire  :us  a 
potential  enemy,  but  is  "figuring  on  attack  by  a  combination  of 
Powers — possibly  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on  the  Pacific." 

But  this  seems  "too  much  of  a  good  thing"  to  papers  like  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  it  "pre- 
posterous." The  New  York  World  doubts  "if  ten  voles  could 
bo  obtained  in  either  branch  of  Congress  for  the  program  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Board."  We  do  not  need  a  Na\y 
equal  to  the  largest,  nor,  in  the  World's  opinion,  if  wo  did,  could 
we  catch  up  to  Britain  in  a  naval-construction  race. 
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WITHOUT  MOVING  THE  HAT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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A  JUNE  WEDDINCi  ANNOUNCED  FOR  CHICAGO. 

— King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


POLITICAL   FORECASTS. 


THE  WAR   BOOMING   OUR   MARINE 

THE  PHENOMENAL  CHANGE  in  our  sea-commerce 
as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe  makes  some  observers 
think  of  "the  glorious  ante-bellum  days,  when  American 
clippers  swept  the  seas  of  the  world  and  'carried  the  broom' 
in  every  trade."  That  the  gain  in  our  ship-tonnage  has  never 
been  equaled  and  that  our  shipyards  are  busy  to  capacity  are 
the  outstanding  statements  of  the  annual  report  of  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  Eugene  Tyler  Cliamberlain,  which  evoke  in  some 
quarters  the  enthusiasm  just  mentioned.  There  are  those  of 
less  optimistic  temperament  who  predict  that  after  the  war  is 
over  aU  this  boom  in  our  mercantile  marine  will  collapse,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  disappear  from  the  seas  because  the 
La  FoUette  Seamen's  Law  leaves  American  shipping  no  fighting 
chance  in  competition  with  that  of  other  nations.  Our  present 
prosperity  is  stated  in  Commissioner  Chamberlain's  report  in 
part  as  foUows: 

"The  year's  absolute  increase  in  tonnage,  460,741  gross  tons, 
has  never  been  equaled  in  our  history.  While  the  total  tonnage 
has  increased,  the  number  of  documented  vessels  has  decreased 
242,  sailing-vessels  alone  decreasing  593  in  number.  The  decline 
in  the  number  of  vessels  with  an  increase  in  the  total  tonnage 
is  a  normal  result  of  the  development  of  water-transportation. 
The  size  of  vessels  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  steel  and 
steam  came  into  general  use.  In  tonnage  and  value  the  merchant- 
shipping  under  the  iVmerican  flag  is  surpassed  only  by  that 
under  the  British  flag,  and  in  tonnage  it  equals  that  under  any 
other  two  foreign  flags  combined,  except  the  British. 

"American  shipping  registered  for  the  foreign  trade,  included 
in  the  figures  above,  numbered  on  June  30,  1915,  2,794  vessels 
of  1,871,543  gross  tons,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  389  vessels 
and  795,391  gross  tons.  This  increase  is  three  times  as  great  as 
the  increase  in  registered  tonnage  during  any  previous  year  in 
our  history." 

Commissioner  Chamberlain  contrasts  this  year  of  growth  with 
the  dark  period  during  1863  and  1864,  when  the  Confederate 
cruisers  were  in  operation  and  523,064  tons  of  American  shipping 
were  sold  to  foreigners.  The  passing  of  the  American  Ship 
Registry  Act  in  August,  1914,  made  possible  the  transfer  to  the 
American  flag  of  148  foreign-built  vessels  of  523,631  gross  tons. 
These  transfers  however,  we  read,  unlike  those  of  1863-64,  in 
very  few  cases  involved  a  change  in  the  actual  beneficiary  owner- 
ship, but  only  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  record.  The  ships 
transferred  represent  an  investment  in  all  of  $33,392,756,  and 


nine-tenths  of  this  capital  had  been  invested  by  Americans  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  recommends  legislation  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  any  of  these  vessels  back  to  foreign  flags 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  in  his  report  says  that  "to  mention  only 
one  matter  telling  against  such  transfer,  the  enormous  debt- 
burdens  incurred  by  belligerent  nations  must  be  met  by  very 
heavy  taxation,  and  shipping  of  course  will  be  expected  to  bear 
its  share."  On  the  contrary,  he  points  out  "there  is  no  present 
reason  to  look  for  any  material  increase  in  Government  taxes  on 
American  shipping  in  the  near  future,"  while  other  advantages 
we  shall  have  over  belligerent  and  even  some  of  the  neutral 
Powers  will  readily  present  themselves.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  takes  issue  with  the  Commissioner  as  follows: 

"'Congress  may  see  fit,'  he  says,  'to  consider  the  question 
whether  the  transfer  of  a  ship  under  the  American  flag  to  an 
alien  should  not  be  conditioned  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.'  Why  should  it  be?  American  owners  will 
prefer  to  have  their  shipping  under  the  flag  of  their  country  if 
it  can  be  used  with  the  same  freedom  and  advantage.  If  not, 
there  should  be  no  compulsion  about  it.  The  owners  should  not 
be  compelled  to  keep  up  their  business  at  a  loss  and  can  not  be 
made  to  do  so  for  any  great  length  of  time.  If  our  laws  put  no 
obstacles  in  their  way  they  will  probably  be  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  shipping  and  make  a  fair  profit.  If  not,  it  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  country  to  let  fof'eigners 
keep  on  doing  most  of  the  carrying.  The  less  it  costs  the  better 
it  will  be  for  trade.  The  Commissioner  thinks  that  the  foreign 
vessels  will  have  new  burdens  after  the  war  which  will  make  the 
competition  easier.  That  may  be,  but  reducing  the  burdens 
on  American  vessels  may  also  be  necessary.  A  fair  chance  is 
the  first  and  greatest  requisite." 

With  the  "usual  disability  to  perceive  real  causes  and  second- 
ary consequences,"  remarks  the  New  York  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  members  of  Congress  who  supported  the  "indefensible" 
La  FoUette  Seamen's  Law  will  now  take  heart,  and  it  adds: 

"But  when  the  war  is  over  the  first  slump  will  be  in  freight- 
rates.  Shipping  which  has  been  commandeered  for  military 
transport  will  compete,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  Teutonic; 
allies  now  tied  up  in  neutral  ports.  How  long,  then,  will  these 
vessels  now  being  built,  owned,  and  chartered  by  American  com- 
merce remain  under  the  American  flag? 

"The  answer  will  not  occur  to  Congress  as  easily  as  it  does 
to  any  business  man.  The  transfer  of  all  this  shipping  to  some 
other  flag  in  time  will  be  merely  a  question  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings necessary  to  secure  a  foreign  register.     There  may,  however, 
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be  au  advantage  in  this  misunderstanding  of  Congress,  if  it 
tends  to  side-track  permanently  the  dangerous  activities  to 
secure  a  Government-owned  merchant  marine." 

With  reference  to  the  great  activity  in  our  shipyards,  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  notes  with  pride  tliat  we  are  building  the  third 
greatest  merchant-fleet  in  the  world,  and  confesses  that  it  "can 
not  share  the  pessimism  of  those  gentlemen  who  see  these  ships 
transferring  to  foreign  registry  at  the  close  of  the  war."  They 
are  being  built  as  necessary  instrumentalities  of  American 
commerce,  and  tlie  uselessness  of  foreign  ships  for  the  carrying 
trade  of  America  in  time  of  war  needs  no  additional  emphasis  in 
the  minds  of  American  shippers. 


LABOR'S   PEACE  COUNCIL  UNDER   FIRE 

LIBOR  AND  CAPITAL  may  well  join  hands  in  con- 
gratulation over  the  indictment  of  eight  members  of 
■*  Labor's  National  Peace  Council  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  cripple  oiu*  foreign  commerce  in  arms  and  munitions, 
according  to  some  joiu-nals.  The  defendants  are  accused  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  press  inform  us,  of  having  conspired 
to  instigate  strikes  in  nmnitions-factories  and  at  points  where 
such  material  was  being  shipped  by  bribing  labor  officials  and 
by  supplying  workmen  with  reading-matter  calculated  to  induce 
them  to  quit  their  jobs.  The  accused  may  prove  to  be  entirely 
innocent,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial,  but  for 
the  good  name  of  labor  and  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  its 
organizations,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  manufacturers  and  others  whose  business  has  been  raided, 
it  is  important  that  any  such  conspiracy,  if  it  exists,  shoiUd 
be  broken  up  and  the  offenders  punished;  and  the  "long-suf- 
fering American  people  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  too." 
But  some  of  the  men  held  to  be  in  the  pay  of  German  agencies 
interested  in  interfering  with  the  manufacture  of  exports  for  the 
Allies  ascribe  their  indictment  to  "agents  of  the  war-trust."  For 
instance,  Representative  Frank  Buchanan,  of  Illinois,  who  is  the 
most  conspicuous  figiu-e  of  the  eight  because  of  his  position, 
and  who  was  formerly  President  of  Labor's  National  Peace 
Council,  is  quoted  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  as  saying:  "To  me  this  indictment  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  frame-up  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  me  and 
weakening  my  influence  to  prevent  a  system  of  militarism  being 
clinched  upon  this  Government,  which  is  the  most  dangerous 
proposition  that  ever  confronted  the  American  people."  As  to 
the  Council,  Mr.  Buchanan  states  that  it  was  organized  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  "crystallizing  a  sentiment  to  prevent  this 


country  from  becoming  involved  in  the  European  War  and  to 
secure  the  Government  monopoly  of  the  manufa(!ture  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  as  well  as  to  exercise  its  influence  for  permanent 
universal  peace  and  the  fellowship  of  man." 

The  New  York  World  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  exactly 
two  weeks  before  the  indictment  was  returned  against  ISlr. 
Buchanan,  he  introduced  articles  in  the  House  to  impeach  Mr. 
H.  Snowden  Marshall,  the  United  States  District  Attorney  who 
has  supervised  the  investigation  of  the  Labor's  National  Peace 
Council,  and  it  asks:  "  Is  it  possible  that  this  man  Avill  be  allowed 
to  remain  a  member  of  Congress  longer  than  is  required  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  ...  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  its  membership?"  From  the  New 
York  Times  we  cull  thumb-nail  biographies  of  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  Labor's  National  Peace  Council  who  are  imder  indict- 
ment of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  where  they  will  be  tried.  This  journal 
lists  them  "in  what  may  be  termed  the  order  of  their  importance" 
as  foUows: 

"Franz  von  Rintelen,  a  Captain  in  the  German  Navy,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  April  last  to  instigate  strikes  in 
munitions-plants,  and  cause  American-  intervention  in  Me.xico. 
He  is  a  reputed  intimate  of  the  Kaiser  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  and  is  of  that  coterie  of  influential  German  na\al 
officers  who  are  known  in  Germany  as  Grand  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz's  'Big  Six.'     Rintelen  is  now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England. 

"Representative  Frank  Buchanan,  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  lUinois,  first  President  of  Labor's  National  Peace  Council, 
the  organization  that  United  States  District  Attorney  IMarsliall 
has  said  was  financed  by  Rintelen  through  Da\id  Lamar. 
Buchanan  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  council  July  27,  a 
Aveek  prior  to  the  humed  departure  of  Rintelen  from  the  United 
States.  He  recently  introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  calling 
for  the  impeachment  of  District  Attorney  JSIarshall.  He  is  a 
former  national  head  of  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers' 
Union. 

"H.  Robert  Fowler,  former  Congressman  from  tiie  Twenty- 
fourth  District  of  Illinois,  chief  counsel  of  Labor's  National 
Peace  Council.  In  the  directory  of  the  Sixt\-third  (^ongress 
Fowler  described  himself  as  'a  lawyer  with  a  love  for  personal- 
injury  practise,  never  taking  sides  with  corporations  against 
labor.' 

"Frank  S.  Monnett,  ex-Attorney-General  of  Ohio.  Chairman 
of  the  Peace  Council's  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  former 
business-associate  of  Mr.  Fowler. 

"David  Lamar,  'the  Wolf  of  Wall  Street."  The  Government 
contends  he  was  Rintelen's  right-hand  man  in  the  work  under- 
taken to  tie  up  the  munitions-plants  with  strikes.  He  already 
stands  convicted  of  liaAing  impersonated  a  Congressman  in  a 
Wall-Street  transaction. 

"Jacob  C.  Taylor,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J..  Buchanan's  sue- 
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f-essor  as  President  of  Labor's  National  Peace  Council,  vice- 
president  of  a  cigar-makers'  miion. 

"Hknhy  B.  Martin,  the  Secretary  of  l^ahor's  National 
Peace  Council,  and  a  friend  of  Lamar. 

"Hkrman  ScHULTEis,  also  identified  with  Labor's  National 
Peace  Council,  and  a  friend  of  Lamar." 

The  case  of  the  Council  is  presented  in  a  statement  reported  in 
Washington  dispatches,  which  emanates  from  Mr.  Fowler  and 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Schulteis,  the  latter  two  being  officers  of  the 
Antitrust  League.  "If"  any  indictment  has  been  found,  we  are 
told,  it  has  "either  been  procured  by  perjured  testimony  or 
corrupt  methods  amounting  to  an  imposition  on  the  grand 
jury."  Of  the  two  main  objects  of  the  organization  one  was 
"the  preservation  of  the  neutrality"  of  America  in  order  that 
our  country  might  escape  the  horrors  of  war  and  act  as  a  powerful 
instrument  for  peace  abroad,  and  we  read  that — 

"The  other  object  was  to  point  out  to  the  Administration 
the  gross  violations  of  both  Federal  and  international  law  which 
in  their  consequences  tended  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of 
our  country  with  the  belligerent  countries. 

"We  sought  to  enforce  the  law  rather  than  to  violate  it,  and 
in  no  instance  has  Labor's  National  Peace  Council  either  directly 
or  indirectly  encouraged  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  nation,  or  between  nations.  We  repeatedly 
conveyed  information  of  gross  irregularities  to  various  branches 
of  the  Administration  and  requested  an  opportunity  to  establish 
the  same  by  proof,  but  our  requests  were  denied. 


"Any  clTort  on  the  pari  of  any  individual  or  comV)ination  of 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Labor's  National 
Peacf  Council  from  the  continuance  of  its  patriotic  efforts  in 
the  interests  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad  or  to  check  sut  h  peace- 
work  of  the  organization  will  in  no  wa,\'  whatever  deter  any  of  us. 

"And  we  give  notice  now  that  we  shall  e.xpose  any  irregularity 
or  corrupt  methods  used  in  an  eflfort  to  destroy  the  good  name  and 
influences  of  our  organization." 

As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  it,  there  is  in  this  very 
statement  "a  hint  of  an  admission  of  guilt,"  and  it  observes: 

' '  Their  idea  of  the  Federal  and  international  law  was  as  some- 
thing against  which  the  Government  was  committing  '  gross 
violations.'  Their  object  was  to  point  out  to  the  Administra- 
tion these  violations,  and  'to  enforce  the  law'  as  they  saw  it. 
No  doubt  the  point  of  view  which  sees  the  manufacture  and  ship- 
ping of  munitions  as  a  gross  invasion  of  international  law  also 
sees  the  interruption  of  this  manufacture  by  the  fomenting  of 
strikes  and  the  bribery  of  employees  as  a  legitimate  way  of  setting 
our  nation  right.  The  Council  has  apparently  spent  so  much 
money,  and  has  done  so  much  propagandist  work  which  can  be- 
traeed,  that  exposure  of  its  exact  degree  of  criminality  ought 
not  to  be  hard.  To  enforce  a  rigid  accounting  of  its  activities 
should  especially  please  organized  labor,  and  the  considerable 
position  that  three  men  have  held  in  public  life — Representative 
Buchanan,  ex-Representative  Fowler,  and  ex-Attorney-Oeneral 
Monnett,  of  Ohio — should  make  their  arraignment  a  reassurance 
to  thecountrv." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Salvation  Army  also  is  conducting  a  campaign  for  preparedness. — 
Philadelphia  \orth  American. 

Austria  Aims  to  Please  U.  S. — Head-line.  But  our  problem  is  not 
overpopulation. — Xew  York  Evening  Sun. 

Austria  is  plainly  eager  to  preserve  our  friendsliip,  but  she  feels  differ- 
ently about  our  citizens. — Kansas  City  Star. 

A  London  editor  lets  us  know  that  England  will  never  permit  Germany 
to  capture  America.     Tlianks,  awfully. — Galveston  News. 

China  may  not  be  ready  for  a  republic,  but  it  certainly  has  one  first-class 
politician  in  the  person  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Isn't  it  asking  a  good  deal,  demanding  that  Austria  disavow  the  only 
naval  feat  she  has  accomplished  since  the  war  began? — Kansas  City  Star. 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo  is  said  to  he  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Bryan.  They 
should  naturally  get  along  well  together — Bill  and  Koo. — Nashcille  South- 
ern Lumberman. 

Mrs.  Pankhitrst  is  heart  and  soul  against  the  Germans.  She  knows 
that  militancy  would  be  precious  little  fun  if  old  von  Hindenlnirg  were  chief 
of  the  London  police. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  death-ship  Eastland  has  Ijeen  purchased  for  $46,000  and  presented 
to  the  Illinois  Naval  Reserve  by  " public-.spirited  citizens."  Or  are  they 
extremely  practical  pacifists? — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Two  North  Carolinians  were  shot  and  slashed  fatally  in  endeavoring  to 
decide  which  was  to  teach  a  Sunday-school  class.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  wiiat  they  proposed  to  teacli  the  class. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


Well,  it  takes  Christmas  to  break  the  Solid  Soutli. — Cohanbia  State. 

The  voyage  of  the  Peace-Ship  may  go  down  in  liistory  as  the  greatest 
sea-fight  of  the  war. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

■  In  building  up  our  merchant  marine  one  craft  that  would  lielp  some  is 
statesmanship. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Henry,  after  one  look  at  the  well-known  fjords  of  Norway,  decided  he 
couldn't  compete. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Profes.sor  MtJNSTERBERO  anuouuces  that  T.  R.  is  a  pro-German,  thus 
proving  psychology  is  an  exact  science. — Boston  Transcript. 

While  Mr.  Ford  and  liis  peace-party  were  out  of  the  country,  peace 
gained  a  big  victory.     The  baseball  war  is  over. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Villa  may  be  an  excellent  fighter,  but  he  shows  poor  financial  judgment 
in  dropping  out  during  the  Cliautauqua  dull  season. —  Wa.shington  Post.   |j 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  tho  it  would  take  more  than  the  support  of 
Herr  Miinsterberg  to  kill  off  the  Roosevelt  boom. — Boston  Transcript. 

Villa  means  to  go  to  Argentina  and  rai.se  cattle. — News  Item.  The 
Ijucolic  life  will  l)e  tame  after  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  rai.sing. 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

"Educate  soldier  for  civil  life,"  is  the  substance  of  a  commimication 
to  The  Herald.  The'  most  pressing  thing  just  at  present  is  to  educate  a 
few  civilians  for  the  soldier's  life. — Chicago  Herald. 

Speaking  of  the  Britisli  failure  to  take  Constantinople  by  the  Gallipoli 
route,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  other  people  have  not  yet  reachefl 
Paris",'  Calais,  or  Riga,  and  tliey  started  first. — New  York  World. 


/,  / 


ALL  EUROPE   IS   LAUGHING   AT   US"— NEWS  ITEM. 


— Bradley  in  tho  Cliicago  Daily  News. 


t'oi»yrighte(t  hy  tlie  International  Film  Servit-e,  Now  York. 

A  REMARKABLE   BIRDS-EYE  VIEW  OF  A  POISON-GAS  ATTACK  BY  THE   GERMANS. 

The  reader  may  imagine  himself  aboard  a  Russian  warplane,  scouting  over  the  enemy's  lines.  The  pigmy  forms  so  far  below  do  not  seem 
formidable  at  first  glance,  Init  a  clo.ser  scrutiny  reveals  in  progress  an  activity  of  modern  warfare  that,  when  it  first  appeared,  aroused  wide- 
spread condemnation — the  poison-gas  attack.  Here  are  the  men  in  control  of  the  deadly  fumes,  and  behind  them  may  ))e  seen  German  forces 
massed  and  in  waiting  for  the  signal  to  follow  up  and  charge  through  the  gas-clouds  as  soon  as  the  foe  is  reduced  to  a  proper  insensibility. 


WILD  FINANCE  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS 


SPEEDY  BANKRUPTCY  and  coUapse  are  predicted  for 
their  enemies,  while  a  great  chorus  of  self-praise  rises  from 
the  press  of  each  of  the  beUigerent  countries  as  their 
financial  experts  write  long  articles  belauding  the  dexterity  of 
their  finance  ministers.  In  all  this  .welter  of  words  and  figures 
it. is  more  than  difficult  for  the  plain  man  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  financial  side  of  war  or  to  attain  any  clear 
conception  of  the  actual  cost  of  hostilities,  for,  except  to  that 
rare  phenomenon  the  mathematical  mind,  mere  strings  of  figures 
convey  nothing  but  a  vague  impression  of  largeness  to  which  a  few 
extra  OOO's  at  the  end  make  no  appreciable  difference.  One 
thing,  however,  is  clear:  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war,  the 
belligerents  spent  the  value  not  only  of  all  the  coined  money  at 
present  in  existence,  but  also  of  all  the  money  that  ever  has  been 
coined.  So  vast  are  the  sums  involved  that  in  one  loan  in  one 
country  alone  the  people  subscribed  over  $2  for  every  minute 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  Crucifixion.  This  point  was  made 
by  the  Paris  Liberie,  which,  commenting  on  the  recent  P>ench 
war-loan,  remarks: 

"Remember  that  only  1,007,212,000  minutes  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus  one  can  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  immensity  of  the  figures,  exceeding  14,()0(),0()(),()()0  francs 
($2,800,000,000),  which  testifies  to  the  patriotic  generosity  of 
the  'woolen  stocking'  of  Prance,  altho  eight  Departments,  and 
these  among  the  richest  in  France,  have  ceased  to  contribute." 

The  Journal  des  Debals,  whose  financial  columns  have  long 
enjoyed  a  singular  authority  in  France,  is  delighted  with  the 
conditions  at  home,  and  says  of  the  now  loan  that  "so  satisfactory 
is  the  result  that  more  could  not  really  be  hope^d  for."  In  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  figures  this  Paris  journal  compares 
the  status  of  France  and  Oermany,  and  says  that  the  financial 


position  of  the  Central  Empires  grows  more  precarious  ^\-ith 
every  week  of  war,  while,  thanks  to  the  "Loan  of  Victory, [' 
France  is  as  steady  as  a  rock. 

But  while  it  is  evident  that  France  is  supremely  satisfied^  a 
precisely  similar  state  of  mind  is  exhibited  by  Dr.  Helfferich,  the 
German  Imperial  Minister  of  Finance,  who,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Reichstag  asking  for  a  further  credit  of  $2,500,000,000,  con- 
trasted the  condition  of  England  and  Germany.     He  said: 

"We  are  paying  almost  exclusively  to  ourselves,  while  tlie 
enemy  is  paying  abroad.  Therein  lies  the  guaranty  that  in  tlx^ 
future  we  shall  maintain  the  advantage. 

"It  must  be  added  that  money  is  something  different  and  more 
important  with  England  than  with  us.  The  British  Empire 
was  largely  built  up  on  and  maintained  by  the  British  money- 
power.  England  formed  her  alhances  and  waged  her  wars 
for  the  most  part  with  money.  In  the  present  war  aLso  England 
hoped  to  proceed  according  to  this  m(>thod,  but  our  brave  troops 
forced  England  to  stake  not  only  English  money,  but  English 
blood. 

"The  raising  of  strong  armies  increased  England's  war-costs 
boundlessly  and  brought  English  finances  to  a  state  whicli  is 
continually  described  by  British  statesmen  as  extremely  serious. 
With  the  shaking  of  the  Englisii  financial  power  the  foundation 
of  the  British  Empire  is  tottering. 

"Germany's  relation  to  money  is  different.  She  can  bear  to 
l>ecome  poorer,  and  always  remain  what  she  is.  We  endunvi 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  wen> 
sucked  dry,  plundered,  beaten,  cut  up,  but  we  always  worke«l 
our  way  out  and  grew  together  again.  But  when  the  British 
Empire  has  gone  to  pieces,  it  will  never  rise." 

Instead  of  drawing  comfort  from  this  speech,  the  Berlin  mouth- 
piece of  the  Social-Democratic  party,  Vorivcirls,  hastens,  with 
evident  relish,  to  play  the  part  of  Jeremiah.  The  burden  of  its 
lamentations  is  the  load  of  debt  that  the  Fatherland  is  assuming. 
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and  it  looks  forward  with  gloomy  appreheusiou  to  the  heavy 
taxation  inevitable  to  pay  interest  and  pensions.  After  examin- 
ing all  sourees  of  income,  it  continues: 

"Apart  from  the  items  of  the  annual  budget,  which  remain 
more  or  less  stationary,  such  as  postal  revenue,  the  net  imperial 
income  the  last  year  before  the  war  did  not  attain  even  .foCK),- 
OOO.OOO.  Our  after-war  debt,  therefore,  will  alone  amount  to 
more  than  double  the  imperial  income 

"The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  the  Clovernment  and  the 
Reichstag  to  answer  the  question,  'What  are  things  leading  to? ' " 

In  England  there  are  also  pessimists,  but  the  general  tone  of 
the  London  papers  is  franklj^  optimistic  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
and  only  foreign  credits  seem  to  worry  them.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject  The  Weslminsier  Gazelle  says: 

"Germany  has  one  advantage  over  us,  and  onlj'-  one.  She  is 
of  necessity — a  necessity  imposed  by  our  fleet — self-contained. 
She  is  not  importing  from  abroad,  and  has  not  to  pay  for  things 
bought  abroad.  She  is,  therefore,  free  from  the  complicated 
question  of  foreign  ex- 
changes, which  requires 
all  our  skill,  foresight, 
and  ingenuity,  if  it  is  to 
be  safely  handled.  With 
this  exception  her  finance 
is  on  an  altogether  less 
secure  foundation  than 
ours." 

While  this  advantage 
of  Germany  is  freely  ad- 
mitted, many  EngUsh 
journals  contend  that, 
until  Germany  can  sub- 
mit her  paper  to  the  acid 
test  of  international  ex- 
change, there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  its  value. 
As  regards  the  British 
Empire,  The  Weslmin- 
sier Gazette  remarks: 

"There  is  abundant 
wealth  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Empire  to 
carry  on  the  war  far  be- 
yond the  exhaustion- 
point  of  our  enemy,  but 
it  needs  to  be  mobilized 
and  organized,  and  for 
that  we  look  to  the 
Government." 


f  V-^f»--»#»-        -«- 


This  picture,  taken  from  a  German  Aviatik  in  France,  shows  how  the  view  on  the 
opposite  page  was  obtained.  While  the  lower  aeroplane  is  scouting,  the  one  above 
snajjs  the  picture,  obtaining  this  checker-board  map  of  the  French  front. 


As  in  Germany,  the 
Socialistic  papers  in  En- 
gland are  not  altogether 
happy  over  the  financial 
situation,  and  the  most 

able  Socialistic  organ  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  London  New 
Stntesmnn,  is  exercised  in  its  mind  over  what  it  calls  the  "ratting 
of  the  capitalists."  It  complains  that  the  financial  stabiUty 
of  the  British  Empire  is  being  endangered — to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States — by  wealthy  capitaUsts  transferring  their  head- 
quarters from  London  to  New  York.  After  accusing  this 
hated  class  of  cornering  drugs,  speculating  in  foodstuffs,  and 
then  of  the  "unspeakable  depravity"  of  secretly  trading  with 
the  enemy  by  way  of  Scandinavia,  The  New  Statesman  proceeds: 

"But  the  culminating  point  in  this  story  of  capitalist  patriot- 
ism is  reached  when  we  learn  that  the  (Jovernment  is  now  quite 
exercised  in  its  mind  about  the  dehberate  'ratting'  of  certain 
native-born  British  capitalists,  not  entirely  unconnected  with 
politics,  who  control  a  very  large  merchant  business  yielding 
an  annual  income  that  runs  into  six  figures,  and  who  have  sold 
up  their  houses  and  other  proi)erty  in  England,  abandoned  their 
p]nglish  domicile,  transferred  their  head  office,  to  New  York, 
reduced  their  London  representation  to  a  nwre  agency  making 
no  i)rofits,  and,  casting  from  oil  their  feet  the  dust  of  the  land 


SCOUTING    IN  THE   HIGHER  ALTITUDES 


wiii('h  has  made  them  wealthy,  fled  in  person  (duly  provided 
with  Foreign-Office  passports)  by  one  of  the  great  passenger- 
liners  that  left  Liverpool  a  fortnight  ago. 

"They  go  to  avoid  paying  war-taxes,  the  high  income  tax, 
and  the  excess-profits  tax.  They  do  not  see  why  they  should 
yield  up  to  the  Exchequer  one-half  of  the  great  additional 
income  which  they  have  been  making  out  of  the  war!  They 
see  their  way  to  cany  on  their  business  from  New  York  nearly 
as  well  as  from  London;  they  feel  themselves,  we  may  suppose, 
at  least  as  much  at  home  in  Fifth  Avenue  as  in  Park  Lane; 
and  by  all  the  principles  of  the  business-code  in  which  they  have 
been  bred  it  is  their  right — it  is  almost  their  duty — to  take  every 
legal  advantage  that  will  permit  them  to  double  their  incomes. 
This  is  a  true  story." 

VICTORY   BY  ARITHMETIC 

WHAT  NEXT?  is  the  question  the  Berlin  papers  are 
asking  as  a  result  of  the  announcement  by  the  tieneral 
Staff  that  the  Balkan  campaign  has  terminated.     An 
interesting  article  in  the  Berlin    Vorivdrts  by  Colonel  Gadke, 

the  well-known  military 
critic  who  was  for  so 
many  years  associated 
with  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blalt,  suggests  that  both 
sides  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  revert  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  a  lull 
in  hostilities  during  the 
wnter.  Colonel  Gadke 
writes : 

"It  is  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks.  Above  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  the 
expended  ammunition 
and  to  accumulate  im- 
mediately behind  the 
lines  new  stocks  for  fu- 
ture battles.  In  no  bel- 
ligerent country  is  the 
industrial  activity  — - 
even  with  the  help  of 
American  industry — so 
productive  as  to  enable 
the  parties  to  continue 
indefinitely  such  firing 
as  took  place  in  Cham- 
pagne and  Artois  in  the 
September  and  October 
battles.  .  .  .  Financial 
considerations  are  also 
of  importance,  for  the 
cost  runs  not  only  into 
millions,  but  tens  of 
millions  Their  last  big 
attack  upon  the  (jierman 
positions  must  have  cost 
the  French  and  English  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12.5,000,000  in  shells  and  explosives. 

"On  the  termination  of  such  fighting  a  period  of  economy 
imposes  itself  automatically  upon  the  military  leaders  so  that 
battle-fields  are  ruled  by  economic  as  well  as  by  strategic  con- 
siderations. Perhaps  it  will  be  man-economy  that  will  idti- 
mately  determine  the  end  of  the  war. 

"It  may  be  observed  here  that  a  substantial  advantage  for 
Germany  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  our  captured 
prisoners  is  much  larger  than  that  of  our  enemies.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  our  wounded  who  recover  in  our  military  hospitals 
and  rejoin  the  Army  is  very  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Russia  or 
even  in  France.  This,  with  other  factors,  balances  the  higher 
numbers  of  the  popidations  in  enemy  countries." 

The  London  Outlook  has  remarked  Colonel  Giidke's  article, 
and  ])roceeds  to  say: 

"The  writer  tacitly  admits  that,  temporarily,  Germany  is 
exhausted;  but  he  also  assumes  that  tht^  Allies  are  exhausted 
too,  and  implies  that  the  expense  of  the  last  Franco-British 
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IMPOSSIBLE  TASK  OF  THE  PACIFISTS. 

They  can't  bury  the  war-hatchet  in  an  ink-bottle. 

— ©  SimpHcissimus  (Munich). 


HOW  LONDON  VIEWS  MR.  FORD. 

The  tug  of  peace. 


-Punch  (London). 


EUROPE    RIDICULES   THE    PACIFISTS. 


attack  upon  the  German  position  must  have  left  the  Allies  short 
of  ammunition.  As  he  puts  it,  none  of  the  belligerent  countries 
is  in  a  position,  even  with  Oriental  assistance,  to  continue  such 
expenditure  of  ammunition  as  occurred  during  the  battles  of 
October  and  September.  The  writer  evidently  beheves  that  we 
have  reached  the  hmit  of  our  productive  capacity.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  no  doubt,  could  tell  another  tale,  and,  anyway,  events 
wiU  prove  whether  the  German  forces  will  obtain  the  winter's 
rest  they  require." 

Count  zu  Revehtlow,  writing  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  is  very  angry  with  Colonel  Gadke  and  rebukes  him  for 
giving  the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  talking  about  "exhaustion" 
in  Germany.     The  Count  continues: 

"In  the  face  of  recent  developments  at  the  various  theaters 
of  war,  the  threats  of  our  enemies  to  continue  the  war  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  are  hardly  calculated  to  frighten  us.  When  Ger- 
m^,ny  is  represented  in  France  as  being  bled  to  death  the  best 
answer  would  be  to  ask  the  French  Government  to  produce  the 
fuU  French  casualty  -  lists.  Our  opinion  is  that  they  would 
reveal  to  the  world  an  astounding  state  of  affairs," 


THE   COMING   TRADE-WAR 

y^FTER  PEACE— WAR;  but  it  will  be  an  economic  war 
/-\  waged  by  the  Allies  against  the  Central  Empires. 
"^  -*-  Already  the  commercial  forces  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy  are  being  organized  to  that  end,  foUowing  the  lead  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  organs  in  England,  the  London  Morning 
Post,  which  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  along  these  lines  for 
several  months  past.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Runciman, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  told  the  members  that  the 
British  Government  is  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  reentry  of 
German  commercial  firms  into  those  areas  which  have  been 
closed  to  them  since  the  war  began,  and  he  went  on  to  say: 

"So  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  Germany  is  a  beaten  nation, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  she  does  not  recover.  .  .  .  Nothing  in 
commercial  life  will  start  off  when  the  war  is  over  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  the  war  began,  and  at  every  turn  the  Zollverein 
of  the  Central  Powers  is  bound  to  conflict  with  our  interests. 
(Herman  trade  in  South  America  and  the  East  has  received  a 
serious  blow,  arid  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  see  that 
our  business  men  reap  every  advantage." 

In  Italy  a  vigorous  propaganda  is  being  conducted  by  the 
editor  of  Italy's  premier  review,  Senator  Maggiorino  Ferraris, 
who  so  ably  directs  the  Nuova  Antologia.  Writing  to  the  London 
Morning  Post  to  indorse  the  views  of  that  organ  and  promise 
Italian  support,  he  says: 

"It  would  be  folly  and  suicide  for  the  Allies  to  assist  by  means 
of  their  own  markets  in  reconstituting  the  wealth  of  Germany  and 


Austria-Hungary  so  as  to  permit  them  to  prepare  future  and 
more  terrible  aggressions  by  land  and  sea.  For  that  very  reason 
we  ought  to  organize  ourselves  economically  at  once,  while  still 
at  war,  for  the  time  of  peace,  so  as  the  better  to  convince  our 
foes  of  the  loss  which  they  incur  by  prolonging  the  war.  Your 
proposal  of  a  tariff  against  German  imports,  to  be  augmented 
by  }4  per  cent,  for  each  month  of  the  war,  merits  therefore  the 
most  serious  examination. 

"But  this  new  economic  agreement  between  the  Allies  can 
not,  and  should  not,  be  hmited  to  tariff-arrangements.  It  must 
include  credit,  banks,  railways;  postal,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic relations;  patents,  and  all  the  factors  of  their  indus- 
trial Uves." 

Nowhere  has  this  proposed  economic  alliance  been  received 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  in  France,  where  it  has  been 
indorsed  by  every  influential  organ  in  the  French  capital,  while 
in  the  provinces  the  newspapers  greet  it  with  significant  fervor. 
For  example,  Mr.  Paul  Courcoural,  editor  of  the  Nouvellisle  de 
Bordeaux,  outhnes  some  of  the  steps  he  thinks  should  be  taken  to 
secure  Germany's  economic  downfall.  Evidently  not  doubting 
German  defeat  for  a  moment,  he  writes: 

"It  is  quite  possible  now  to  indicate  some  of  the  methods  that 
seem  essential:  absolute  refusal  of  naturalization  of  aU  Germans 
in  the  conquering  countries,  for  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
these  naturalizations  were  among  the  mo§t  active  and  fniitful 
instruments  of  German  competition;  refusal  to  allow  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  agencies  of  the  various  German  States 
among  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  the  Allies;  division 
of  the  German  Empire;  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Paris,  London, 
and  Petrograd  pitilessly  closed  to  the  stocks  from  beyond  tlu' 
Rhine.  Above  all,  the  AJhes  must  seize  by  right  of  conquest — 
a  right  that  Germany  has  abused  in  principle  and  in  practise, 
which  can,  however,  be  equitably  used — certain  territories  the 
loss  of  which  will  mean  to  the  (ierman  provinces  a  notable  de- 
crease in  their  economic  wealth.  Other  measures  will  be  found 
equally  necessary]  to  suit  the  internal  requirements  of  the  dif- 
erent  Allies." 

From  the  great  gateway  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean 
comes  the  voice  of  the  Marseilles  Soleil  du  Midi  insistently 
urging  that — 

"The  methods  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  Allies  now  are: 
The  reform  of  their  social  and  economic  legislation,  the  organ- 
ization of  a  customs  alliance  betw(>en  them,  the  education  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  undertaidng  of  the  conquest  of  tlio 
European  markets  by  means  of  commercial  travelers." 

So  far  the  German  papers  have  been  too  much  occupied  with 
the  war  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  new  menace,  most  prob- 
ably because  they  consider  that  the  victory  of  the  Central 
PowcTs  will  be  so  complete  that  the  Allies,  in  the  terms  of  peace, 
will  be  compelled  to  forego  any  idea  of  commercial  retaliation. 
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THE   DESCENT  UPON   EGYPT 

SINGULARLY  UNANIMOUS  upon  the  subject  of  the 
next  great  move  in  the  war — -the  descent  upon  Egj'pt — 
the  tone  of  the  German  press  suggests  that  this  unity 
of  opinion  is  due  to  official  information.  Nor  is  this  confined 
to  Germany  alone,  for  we  find  the  Vienna  A'ene  Freie  Presse 
and  Fremdenhlalt  discussing  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  while,  according  to  tlie  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the 
Turkish  Minister  of  War,  Enver  Pasha,  in  an  address  before  the 
Turkish  Parliament,  stated  that  the  Dardanelles  campaign 
and  Balkan  uncertainties  were  responsible  for  the  opinion  that 
"an  advance  on  Egypt  was  impossible."  Now,  however,  the 
situation  has  entu'ely  changed,  and  since  "we  have  successfully 
occupied  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Suez  Canal  which 
was  regarded  as  indispensable  for  future  operations,"  the  Turkish 
Dictator  is  of  the  opinion  that  "an  expedition  against  Egypt  is 
possible,  and  it  will  be  crowned  -with  success,"  for  "nothing 
to-day  can  resist  German  and  Austrian  swords."  The  Berlin 
organ  of  the  German  miUtary  party,  the  Kreuzzeitung,  agrees 
Avith  Enver  Pasha,  and  proceeds  to  ask  a  few  pertinent  ques- 
tions.    It  says: 

"Another  chapter  in  the  world-war  ends  with  the  conquest 
of  Servia.  What  will  the  next  chapter  be?  Will  England  go 
on  trying  to  defend  both  Egypt  and  the  Balkans — will  England's 
allies,  now  on  the  defensive  in  Macedonia,  devote  themselves 
to  this  task? — or  will  England  have  to  fight  alone  with  her  own 
forces  at  the  Suez  Canal  ?  " 

The  threatened  descent  upon  Egypt  is  received  in  England 
with  very  mixed  emotions.  Some  of  the  London  papers  show 
decided  apprehension,  while  others  brush  aside  the  suggestion  as 
a  mere  airy  fantasy.  Mr.  Lovat  Eraser,  always  somewhat  of  a 
pessimist,  devotes  a  long  article  to  the  subject  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  in  which  he  says: 

"I  have  urged  again  and  again  in  these  columns  that,  for  a 
naval  Power  commanding  the  seas,  the  key  of  the  East  is  Cairo, 
and  the  keyhole  is  the  Suez  Canal.  Egypt  and  the  Canal  are  for 
us,  and  therefore  for  our  alUes,  far  more  important  than  the 
Balkans,  or    the    Dardanelles,  or  Constantinople,  or  Bagdad. 


I  have  scoffed  at  the  people  who  have  talked  so  much  and  so 
anxiously  about  our  prestige  in  the  East,  of  the  character  and 
foundations  of  which  they  seem  to  know  nothing  whatever. 
Let  me  tell  them  that  for  us,  at  this  junctm-e,  our  prestige 
throughout  the  East,  to  its  most  distant  islands,  will  stand  or 
fall,  not  by  failure  or  success  at  the  Dardanelles,  not  by  ad- 
ventures in  the  Balkans,  not  by  a  minor  tlu-ust  at  Bagdad  or 
in  Syria,  but  more  than  anything  else  by  our  ability  to  hold 
the  Suez  Canal. 

"The  Suez  Canal  is  our  jugular  vein.  We  must  hold  it  or 
we  are  undone.  Fail  to  hold  it  and  to  make  it  impregnable 
against  attack  and  you  will  have  trouble  in  India  to-morrow, 
dismay  throughout  Australasia,  and  the  instant  collapse  of  our 
prestige  in  the  Far  East.  Had  the  war  so  shaped  itself  at  the 
outset  that  we  decided  not  to  use  the  Mediterranean  route, 
the  position  would  have  been  different.  But  having  held  the 
Canal  with  ease  for  sixteen  months,  we  must  run  no  risk  of 
peril  there  now." 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  view  of  the  London  Outlook,  which 
dechnes  to  be  alarmed  and  becomes  slightly  abusive  to  the 
Germans  for  venturing  to  suggest  such  a  course: 

"The  Germans  seem  to  have  Suez  on  the  brain,  and  believe,  or 
pretend  to  believe,  that  in  Egypt  the  AUies  are  to  receive  their 
death-blow.  Of  course  the  origin  of  this  cry,  'To  Egypt! '  which 
we  are  told  is  now  heard  throughout  Germany,  is  fairly  ob\dous, 
and  the  Imperial  German  Government  must  be  congratulated 
on  the  skill  wth  which  it  gulls  its  pubUe,  and  on  the  incorrigible 
stupidity  of  the  public  it  gulls.  It  is  told  of  Edward  III.  that 
on  one  of  his  military  expeditions  to  France  he  decided  to  land 
wherever  God  pleased.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  that 
the  German  General  Staff  wages  war  on.  quite  such  casual  prin- 
ciples; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  foretells  very  freely 
great  and  final  victories  along  the  hne  of  least  resistance.  The 
German  armies  are  temporarily  most  successful  in  the  Balkans, 
so  Egypt  is  their  temporary  goal.  Happily  the  map  is  be- 
coming exhausted,  tho  which  will  be  exhausted  first — the  map 
or  the  creduhty  of  the  German  public — remains  to  be  seen. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  whenever  a  German  refers  to  Egypt 
as  the  key  to  the  East,  or  as  the  one  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
British  Empire,  he  ignores  the  fact,  proved  in  history,  that  Egypt, 
even  if  it  could  be  won,  would  be  the  key  to  nothing  but  ultimate 
ruin,  unless  the  invader  also  won  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Indeed  the  eool  way  in  which  all  the  war-prophets  of  the  Central 
Empires  ignore  the  British  fleet  is  both  instructive  and,  in  a 
grim  way,  amusing.     As  the  weeks  go  by,  it  is  interesting  to 
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driver  I  " 


We'll  finish  you  up  for  good  this  limr.  you   old  slavc- 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


'lUE  VIT.VL  Sl'OT. 

John  Bull — 'Here  is  the  place  where  I  am  vulnerable!" 

— ©  Kladdcradaisch  CBcrlin). 
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watch  liow  resistant  to  critifisin  is  Ihc  Toutoiiic  tlicory  tliat 
by  an  oxt»'nsion  of  their  line  from  Jiulgaria  throiifjli  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Suez  Canal  or  to  Bagdad  victory  Avould  be  assured 
to  the  Austro-Cierman-Bulgar-Turkish  Alliance;  and  this  aj)art 
from  the  fact  that  tlu>  st-a-power  of  tiie  AUies  is  utterly  ignored. 
How  at  a  time  when  their  numbers  on  existing  fronts  are  difficult 
to  maintain,  while  the  numerical  strength  of  their  enemies 
grows  \  isibly,  any  military  peopk>  can  believe  that  by  extending 
their  line  they  increase  their  strength  is  an  inexplicable  mystery." 


THE   SNARE   OF   THE   NETS 

THE  TERROR  OF  THE  SEA,  as  the  Germans  have 
named  their  submarines,  has  been  thwarted  by  the  use 
of  nets.  In  the  narrow  waters  between  England  and 
Ireland  and  in  the  English  Channel  ships  ply  to  and  fro  without 
a  thought  or  care  of  the  submarines  of  their  enemies.  Human 
ingenuity  has  closed  these  narrow  seas  at  either  end  by  huge  nets, 
some  of  them  nearly  forty  miles  long,  in  which  the  submarine, 
submerged  and  blind,  becomes  entangled  and  perishes.  Curi- 
ously enough,  it  is  from  a  German  paper  that  we  learn  in  detail 
of  these  traps.     As  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  writes: 

;    "A  net  has  been  drawn  from  Dover  to  the  French  coast  oppo- 
site, and  another  from  Portland  Bill,  near  Weymouth,  to  Cape 
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WHERE  THE   ENGLISH  CHANNEL  IS  NETTED. 

La  Hague.  Between  these  two  nets  there  is  a  space  of  over  loO 
miles,  sufficient  for  all  transport-service.  Further,  a  net  extends 
from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  in  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and  another 
from  Carnsore  Point  in  Ireland  to  St.  David's  Head  in  South  Wales, 
in  order  to  protect  the  Irish  Sea. 

"To  allow  the  passage  of  trading  vessels  and  the  war-ships  of 
the  Allies,  these  nets  have  been  fitted  with  gates  which  can  be 
shut  and  opened  like  pontoons.  These  passages  are  known 
only  to  the  British  Admiralty  and  are  often  changed.  Since 
submarines  can  descend  to  300  feet  under  water  these  nets  reach 
to  sea-bottom,  as  the  Channel  is  never  deeper  than  265  feet. 

"The  upper  edge  of  the  net  is  fastened  to  buoys,  and  both 
ujjper  and  lower  edges  are  anchored  so  that  storms  and  ebb-  and 
Hood-tides  can  not  change  the  position  of  the  net  or  damage  it 
in  any  way.  The  anchor-chains  are  also  shortened  so  that  the 
buoys  are  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  water,  consequently 
the  submarines  can  not  see  the  nets  either  above  or  below  th(» 
water.  If  one  of  them  plunges  into  the  net,  it  becomes  entangled 
and  so  damaged  that  it  is  an  easy  prey  for  the  enemy." 

Altho  the  English  papers  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  these 
nets,  yet  from  time  to  time  stray  allusions  to  them  slip  by  the 
censor.  For  example,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  describes  how  a  British  submarine  became^ 
entangled  in  one  of  these  n(>ts,  and  having  extricated  herself 
"by  slow  working  and  weaving  and  wriggling,  guided  only  by 
guesses  at  the  meaning  of  each  scrap(>  of  the  n(>t  on  her  blind 
fonshead,"  rose  from  the  perils  of  the  deej)  only  to  be  confronted 
by  those  of  the  air  in  the  shape  of  the  bombs  of  a  Zcppdin. 


CAN  TURKEY  FEED  GERMANY? 

ROSY  VISIONS  rise  before  the  eyes  of  German  editors 
as  they  contemplate  that  vast  tract  of  territory  from 
-  Bagdad  to  th<!  North  S(>a  which  has  come  under  (!on- 
tinuous  Teutonic  control  by  the  recent  victories  over  Servia. 
Now,  we  are  assured,  all  those  commodities  whose  plenteousness 
was  not  all  that  could  be  recently  desired  will  flow  into  the 
Fatherland  over  those  iron  roads  which  stretch  away  to  the 
East  as  far  as  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  and,  despite  the  war,  are  con- 
tinually being  pushed  forward  toward  Bagdad.  Writing  in 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Dr.  Emil  Ludwig  is  frankly  deUghted. 
He  says: 

"Now  that  the  Servians  have  been  overcome  and  the  Danube 
finally  cleared  of  Servian  mines,  goods  for  Germany  can  come 
from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Danube  and  then  up-stream  as  far  as  is 
necessary.  Many  important  things  can  be  sent  from  this 
wealthy  Asia  Minor  more  easily,  cheaply,  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity than  before,  especially  wool  from  the  Maeander  plain  and 
other  parts,  not  first-class  wool,  it  is  true,  but  still  eminently 
useful  for  the  needs  of  our  campaigns.  Then  cotton  from  the 
Adana  district,  copper  from  the  Euphrates  mines,  and  opium 
from  the  many  poppy-fields,  for  the  manufacture  of  morphia  and 
chloroform." 

From  the  great  commercial  port  of  Hamburg  comes  another 
appreciation  of  what  the  future  contains  now  that  the  terri- 
torial unity  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies  has  been 
effected.  The  Hamburger  Fremdenhlatt  anticipates  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  raih'oad  when  it  writes: 

"A  single  line  of  rails  wiU  stretch  from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad, 
and  that  road  will  be  free  for  the  passage  of  German  products 
to  Turkey  and  of  Turkish  goods  to  us.  A  united  commercial 
sphere  will  stretch  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  the  rich  products  of  Asia 
Minor — especially  grain  and  cotton — can  now  find  their  way  to  the 
Central  Powers  without  England's  fleet  being  able  to  interfere. 
Moreover,  this  means  the  final  collapse  of  the  English  scheme  of 
cutting  off  Germany  and  Austria-Himgary  from  all  the  raw 
products  of  the  world,  and  it  means  for  us  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing this  war  for  an  unlimited  time  without  our  having  to 
impose  upon  ourselves  the  slightest  restrictions." 

The  Frcnuk'Kldatl  considers  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  has 
come,  and  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  next  step  in  the  war,  with 
which  we  deal  in  another  article.    The  Hamburg  organ  continues: 

"But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  possibility  of  the  transit 
of  the  products  of  our  highly  developed  war-industry  will 
enable  Turkey  in  an  increased  degree  to^  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  England's  world-supremacy — against  Egypt.  Thus 
the  exchange  of  goods  between  the  members  of  the  new  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  will  acquire  decisive  importance  for  the  result  of 
the  world-war.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  we  can  say  that  the  war  has 
entered  upon  a  decisive  stage." 

While  this  is  all  entirely  true  in  theory,  says  the  Essen  organ 
of  the  Krupps,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  altogether  easy  in 
practise.  The  hard-headed  Rhcinischc-Wcslphdliache  Zeilung 
then  proceeds  to  remark: 

"Who(>\er  knows  that  the  sea-freight  to  Buenos  Aires  froni 
Ruhrort  on  the  Rhine  is  less  than  the  railroad  fnnght-rate  from 
Ruhrort  to  Berlin  \\\l\  shake  his  head  when  he  hears  that  masses 
of  goods  are  to  be  thrown  to  and  fro  by  rail  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Hamburg.  The  idea  that  the  Balkan  and  Bagdad  railroads 
can  in  any  waj'^  support  the  burden  of  our  economic  life  is  a 
fantasj-.  The  German  Empire  is  not  situated  on  the  Darda- 
nelles or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  on  the  North  Sea,  and  it  will 
only  hv  free  if  the  North  Sea  is  fn>e. 

"It  is  not  intrinsically  and  extrinsically  possible  for  us  to 
answer  to-day  the  question  of  how  far  British  sea-domination 
can  be  broken.  That  can  only  appear  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
but  w(>  are  firmly  convinced  that  our  leading  men  will  recognize 
what  is  attainable  aiul  what  is  not. 

"\^\\\  th{>  German  people  must  not  be  dect'ived  by  European 
and  Asiatic  fantasies  into  overlooking  the  fact  tiuit  our  door 
to  th(^  world  tm-ns  on  hinges  which  are  also  attached  to  Great 
Britain." 


i 


HUMAN  SALVAGE 


THE  MAIMED  SOLDIER  nowadays  is  still  of  some  use 
in  the  world.  Instead  of  leaving  the  crippled  veteran 
to  bask  in  the  sun  and  spend  his  time  in  telling  hero- 
tales  to  gaping  villagers,  we  fit  him  out  with  new  limbs  and  organs 
to  replace  those  that  he  left  behind  him  on  the  battle-field, 
and  put  him  to  work  in  whatever  employment  seems  fitted  to 

him.  So  he  is  not  a 
total  loss ;  he  is  ' '  hu- 
man salvage  "  —  as 
H.  M.  Kahler  calls 
him  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Ex- 
port American  In- 
dustries (New  York, 
December).  Herein 
the  writer  tells  what 
a  marvelous  piece 
of  mechanism  the 
artificial  arm  or  leg 
has  become.  Not 
only  does  it  look 
like  the  real  thing 
but  it  acts  like  the 
real  thing.  Armless 
and  legless  men  now 
use  deUcate  tools, 
climb  ladders,  and 
play  on  musical 
instruments.  Mr. 
Kahler  reminds  us 
that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  crippled 
veterans  from  the 
hospitals  of  Europe 
are  men  who  have 
used  their  muscles 
more  than  their 
minds  and  who  suf- 
fer more  from  physi- 
cal disability  than 
those  who  have  de- 
pended upon  their  wits.  It  is  not  enough  to  see  that  these 
men  want  for  no  necessaries;  they  look  to  the  State  not  for 
charity,  but  for  aid  in  earning  their  daily  bread.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  in  substance: 

"Already  the  result  of  this  attitude  is  remarkably  manifest 
in  the  endeavor  of  the  State  to  salvage  more  than  mere  life  from 
the  Avreckage  of  war.  In  each  of  the  lands  engaged  in  this 
Armageddon  there  is  an  organized,  intelligent,  and  remarkably 
effective  effort  to  reequip  the  halt  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  for 
the  struggles  of  peace,  to  turn  back  the  disabled  soldier  of  war 
as  a  competent  soldier  of  industry.  The  attitude  of  the  war- 
ring States  is  probably  due  to  a  combination  of  these  opposite 
factors;  it  is  not  only  just  to  help  the  independent  cripple  to  find 
a  new  profession  to  support  him  in  independence,  it  is  exceedingly 
'good  business'  to  see  to  it  that  the  willing  malingerer  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  as  far  as  in  him  lies  toward  his  own  support. 

"In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  there  is  a  marshy  tract  of  land 
overgrown  with  willows  of  a  certain  type  for  which  the  owner,  in 
times  of  peace,  found  an  0(;casional  sale  to  the  manufacturers  of 
artificial  limbs.  So  small  was  the  demand  that  the  revenue 
from  this  source  was  next  to  negligihl(\  According  to  the  press- 
reports,  which  may  or  may  not  be  wholly  trustworthy,  this  man 


HE  KNOWS   THERE  IS  AL- 
WAYS KOOM  AT  THE  TOP. 


has  lately  refused  the  offer  of  a  million  dollars  for  his  worthless 
swamp — so  great  is  the  demand  for  the  human  repairs  in  which 
his  willows  serve.  It  is  a  straw  in  the  wind,  this  significant  little 
incident. 

' '  All  over  Europe  there  are  strange  new  schools  in  which  grown 
men  are  slowly  learning  to  use  their  shattered  bodies  in  useful 
occupations  so  that  for  all  their  disabiUties  they  may  still  occupy 
their   places   as    in- 
dependent units   of 
the  community. 

"And  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  day  in 
which  we  live  that 
cold,  scientific  in- 
telligence has  been 
brought  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  new 
problem,  in  place  of 
the  unthinking  sen- 
timentalism  with 
which  it  has  been 
considered  in  the 
past.  Those  who 
are  striving  to  sal- 
vage the  human 
wreckage  of  war  to- 
day are  going  about 
their  task  as  delib- 
erately and  scientifi- 
cally as  they  would 
attack  a  problem 
in  chemistry  or  in 
mechanics. 

"Thus  you  will 
find  the  farm-laborer 
being  taught  to  use 
his  artificial  hands 
to  guide  the  plow 
or  manipulate  the 
fork  and  hoe;  you 
win  see  metal-work- 
ers managing  me- 
chanical hands  at 
their  former  tasks 
and  slowly  regaining 
a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  famil- 
iar processes;  you 
will  see  men  limping 
about    on    artificial 

legs  to  do  the  same  work  they  knew  when  they  were  sound 
and  strong  of  limb.  It  is  a  miracle  of  modern  efficiency — this 
deliberate,  inteUigent  process  of  utiUzing  the  cripple's  previous 
experience  in  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles. 
It  is  pathetically  in  contrast  to  that  antithesis  of  aU  inteUigence 
and  all  efficiency  which  we  know  as  warfare. 

"And  instead  of  casting  about  for  some  means  of  preventing 
a  process  which  takes  the  strongest  and  best  of  our  youth  away 
from  its  useful  occupations  and  sets  them  to  destroying  one 
another  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  hideous  expense  in  money 
as  well  as  blood,  we  fasten  our  soft-hearted  souls  upon  the  tas.k 
of  teaching  a  blind  carpenter  how  to  handle  liis  saw,  an  armless 
farmer  how  to  guide  his  plow,  a  legless  painter  how  to  climb  a 
ladder.  We  display  an  amazing  genius  at  equipping  the  violinist 
who  has  lost  his  hand  with  a  device  which  enables  liim  still  to 
weld  his  bow,  but  we  can  not  contrive  a  means  of  avoiding  thv 
process  by  which  he  lost  his  hand  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  some 
one  else. 

"It  would  be  deplorable — this  skill  of  ours  at  mitigating  the 
consequences  of  our  folly — did  it  not  carry  with  it  an  indication 
of  a  dawning  intelligence  whi(!h  must  some  day  carry  us  to 
the  simpler,  easier  avoidance  of  the  folly  itself.  Salvage  is  al- 
ways a  dreary  business.     Even  when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is 


THE  A  KM  IS  FALSE,  BUT 
THE  NOTES  AKE  SOUND. 
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noble  aiul  unselfish  and  intelligent,  it  only  serves  to  empliasizo 
the  sadness  of  the  conditions  which  call  ut  into  being.  Except 
for  its  object-lesson  in  jmictical  community  of  interest  and  action, 
we  should  be  the  better  if  we  had  to  watch  our  crippled  soldiers 


fields?  The  answer  is  fertilizer.  German  experiments  ha\o 
shown  that  by  the  addition  of  2,075,000  tons  of  mtrogeu  to  the 
soil  of  the  Em])ir(\  additional  crops  have  been  obtained  amoinit- 
ing  to  03, 300,000  tons.     Does  this  suggest  anything  concerning 

the  cost  of  living?  Let  us  com- 
pare the  use  of  fertiUzer  in  four 
different  countries  in  191 1 : 


Country 

Belgium 

Ciermany 

Great  Britain . 
United  States. 


Lbs.  of  Fertilizer 
Used  per  Acre  of 
Improved  Land 

448 

214 

152 
28 


SALVAGE   FROM  THE   BATTLE-FIELD  MADE    USEFUL  OJN    THE  FARM. 

The  rouf?h  farm-work,  in  which  most  of  the  effort  is  in  the  trunlf -muscles  and  that  of  the  hands  and 
fingers  scarcely  more  than  mechanical,  is  found  to  be  admirable  employment  for  war-cripples.  Hero  arc 
tliree,  outfitted  with  false  limbs,  accomplishing  tasks  but  little  behind  those  of  soimd  men. 


starve  and  freeze.  So  jnueli  the  sooner  would  we  open  our  eyes 
to  ,1^he  criminal'  idiocy  which  made  them  what  they  are — the 
lesson  wliich  of  all  its  unlearned  truths  this  half-awake  society 
of  ours  most  needs  to  learn." 


WATER-POWER   AND   THE   FARMER 

THE  NEWS  that  a  Southern  water-power  company  is 
making  nitric  acid  by  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  has  put  it  on  the  market  at  a  practicable  price 
will^be  good  tidings  for  the  farmer,  to  judge  from  an  anony- 
mous book  entitled  "Looking  Squarely  at  the  Water-Power 
Problem,"  pubUshed  by  Henry  J.  Pierce  (Seattle).  It  is  the 
■WTiter's  conviction  that  what  he  terms  "our  refusal  to  develop 
oiu"  wasting  water-powers"  constitutes  "the  strangest  feature 
of  our  national  conduct."  Our  water-powers,  he  believes,  are 
"idlj'  wasting  their  energy,"  because  under  our  present  laws 
we  may  not  confidently  invest  money  in  them.  This  being  the 
case,  they  are  "as  useless  to  us  as  tho  situated  on  another  planet." 
The  author's  view  of  the  farmer's  interest  in  water-power 
development  is  incidental  to  his  expansion  of  this  view  of  the 
subject.     He  writes: 

"  Let  us  consider  the  farmer.  His  principal  commercial  intei-- 
est  is  in  his  crops.  Tie  is  needing  more  and  nu)re  fcTtiiizer.  Try 
as  he  Avill,  he  does  not  make  his  fields  produce  the  vahu^s  that 
farms  do  in  Great  Britain  or  France,  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Sweden,  or  Norway.  Why  is  it  that  the  fields  of 
Great  Britain  produce  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  wheat 
per  acre  as  do  those  in  the  United  States?  Why  is  it  that  on  an 
acre  of  land  the  Dutch  farmer  produces  twice  as  much  barley, 
the  Belgian  farmer  twice  ;is  much  oats,  and  the  Gernum  farmer 
nearly    twice  as  much  rye  as  does  the' American  farmer  on  his 


' '  The  foregoing  statement 
does  not  show  up  very  well  for 
the  United  States,  yet  that  little 
28  poimds  per  acre  meant  the 
consumption  of  6,800,970  tons 
of  fertilizer  in  1913,  for  which 
the  farmer  paid  $170,000,000. 
In  that  year,  our  importation  of 
fertilizer  ingredients  amounted 
to  .149,622,000.  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  oiu*  fertUizer  when 
we  boost  om*  crop-yields  up  to 
the  level  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium?  Boost  we 
must,  for  our  population  is  in- 
creasing, and  it  will  easily  mean 
an  annual  consumption  of  50,- 
000,000  tons  of  fertilizer.  More 
detailed  information  concerning 
fertilizer  and  its  ingredients  and 
manufacture  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  is  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  even  under  the 
present  Umited  use  of  fertilizer, 
we  are  unable  to  produce  all 
that  we  require  and  are  obliged 
to  make  large  importations;  that 
there  is  no  need  for  importing 
any  nitrogen  because  if  Federal 
water-power  laws  could  be  passed 
which  will  suitably  provide  a 
safe  financial  basis  of  investment,  aU  the  fertilizer  that  the  coun- 
try requires  and  much  more  for  export  purposes  can  be  cheaply 
made  by  utilizing  our  water-powers  to  extract  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  So  it  is  that  the  farmer  is  enormously  interested  in  water- 
power  from  the  fertilizer  standpoint,  and  because  this  interest 
has  to  do  with    food-production    every  citizen  of  the  country 

is  likewse  affected 

"Marvelous  new  processes  involving  the  use  of  the  electric 
furnace  have  been  perfected  within  the  past  few  years.  Over 
1,200,000  horse-power  has  been  developed  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  other  Em'opean  countries  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
cyanimid,  which  products  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tiUzers,  explosives,  cyanids,  and  other  needfid  products.  There 
has  been  positively  no  development  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 
because  our  great  water-powers  can  not  be  financed  imder  present 
laws.  The  United  States  imported  diu"ing  1913  nitrogenous 
products  to  the  value  of  over  .f44,000,000.  These  were  com- 
posed of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  value  of  S23,000,000,  the 
remainder  of  manufactm-ed  nitrogenous  products  coming  from 
Germany  and  other  countries.  We  have  long  been  dependent 
on  Chile  for  the  greater  part  of  our  nitrogen,  and  we  have  paid 
the  price  fixt  by  an  absolute  monopoly  known  as  the  'Nitrate 
Board.'  This  is  a  European  organization.  To  manufacture 
nitrogen  from  the  aii*  in  amount  equivalent  to  tlu„t  imported 
from  Chile  in  1913  would  requu-e  I.IOO.O(X)  horse-power.  To 
this  extent,  then,  have  we  fostered  the  equivalent  of  a  water- 
power  monopoly  over  which  Ave  can  have  absolutely  no  control. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  richer  deposits  of  (^hilean  nitrate  of  soda 
Avill  be  exhausted  within  twenty  years,  and  then  the  world  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  its 
supply.  Thus  there  is  oiii>ort unity  to  build  up  a  great  nitrogen 
industry  in  the  United  States  which  would  require  enormous 
quantities  of  electrical  energy  and  wliich  would  free  the  United 
States  from  being  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  its 
supply  of  this  trenuMulously  important  product.  By  failing  to 
develop  this  industry  w(>  not  only  iuHict  upon  ourselves  a 
deiwudoul  condition,   but   wc  contribute  largely    to  the  em'ich- 
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CINCHONA-GROVE  IN    JAVA. 
One  of  tlie  soiircps  of  the  world's  supply  of  ciiiinin.    The  war  has  deranged  the  trade  and  made  our  supply  problematical. 


mont  of  foreign  countries,  which,  in  their  msdom,  have  fostered 
and  encouraged  the  nitrogen  industry." 

In  closing  liis  treatment  of  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  the  writer 
calls  attention  to  still  another  kind  of  service  that  electricity 
generated  by  water-power  may  render  in  fertilizer-production. 
He  says: 

"A  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  greater  even  than  that  of 
nitrogen,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  F'ortunately 
there  are  enormous  deposits  of  phosphate  rock,  both  in  the 
Southern  and  Northwestern  States.  By  an  electric-furnace 
process  recently  perfected,  phosphoric  acid  may  be  produced 
through  the  treatment  of  phosphate  rock  more  cheaply  than  by 
ordinary  methods.  Here  is  another  great  use  for  hydroelectric 
power." 

A   SHORTAGE   OF   QUININ 

FROM  ALL  QUARTERS  come  reports  that,  the  con- 
sumption of  quinin  is  on  the  increase,  while  the  output 
has  been  considerably  curtailed.  Stocks  in  the  London 
market  are  at  least  a  million  ounces  less  than  they  were  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  A  writer  in  The  Pharmaceutical  Era 
(New  York)  tells  us  that  no  foreign-manufactured  quinin  is 
coming  into  this  country  and  that  manufacturers  are  entering 
into  no  new  contracts.  The  future  in  quinin  is  problematical. 
This  drug,  the  only  specific  for  malarial  diseases  known  to 
medicine,  is  obtained  from  various  plants  of  the  genus  cinchona. 
It  formerly  all  came  from  the  Andes,  but  Java  is  now  the  chief 
source.     To  quote  and  condense: 

"The  reasons  for  the  shortage  of  this  product  at  this  particular 
time  are  not  hard  to  discover.  The  shipments  of  cinchona-bark 
from  Java  have  materially  diminished,  while  the  cutting  off  of 
the  output  of  the  large  German  factories,  which  formerly  pro- 
duced sonie  7,0()0,(XK)  ounces  of  quinin  annually,  as  also  an  in- 
creased consumption  in  quinin  in  consequence  of  a  shortage  of 
synthetic  antipyretics,  are  examples  of  the  influences  which  have 
been  operating  and  have  contributfKl  to  the  present  advance. 

"While  most  of  i]w  Java  bark  is  sold  through  Amsterdam,  the 
barks  from  India,  C(^ylon,  and  South  America  n^ach  the  consiuner 
through  London.  Some  idea  of  the  (consumption  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  statistics  of  imj)orts  for  th<>  last  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  quinin  sulfate  and  all  alkaloids  and  salts  derived 


from  the  bark  being  1,829,732  ounces,  valued  at  .1452,348.  For 
the  same  period  there  were  imported  3,944,549  pounds  of  cin- 
chona and  other  barks  from  which  quinin  may  be  extracted, 
valued  at  .$561,106.  The  world's  production  of  quinin  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  17,000,000  ounces,  of  which  Germany  is  the 
largest  manufacturer." 

About  two  years  ago,  we  are  told,  the  European  manufacturers 
agreed  to  buy  from  the  growers  a  specified  quantity  of  quinin 
yearly,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  have  been  unable 
to  hve  up  to  their  bargain  on  account  of  many  circumstances, 
such  as  the  impossibility  of  transmitting  samples  and  l)ark,  the- 
prohibition  of  exportation  of  quinin  from  Germany,  the  impossi-' 
bility  of  obtaining  the  required  chemicals  in  some  countries," 
and  the  impossibility  of  selling  quinin  except  for  immediate  use.' 


FEAR   AS   A   DISEASE-PRODUCER 

THE  ENDLESS  C^HAIN  of  cause  and  effect  in  which  fear 
and  disease  are  the  alternate  links  is  interestingly  discust; 
in  the  department  of  editorial  comment  in  A  trier icanl 
Medicine  (New  York).  Fear — "one  of  the  basic  instincts  of 
animal  life" — has  been  only  subordinated,  not  abolished,  by 
civilization.  It  is  still  "a  constant  detail  of  life,"  the  writer 
tells  us;  and  fortunately  so,  since  it  drives  us  to  acts  of  self- 
protection  that  save  our  lives.  Did  not  dread  keep  the  burned 
child  from  the  fire,  we  shoidd  be  a  singed  race,  like  the  moths. 
And  most  of  all  dp  we  owe  .our  lives  to  oiu*  fear  of  disease,  in 
which  is  rooted  ail  our -modern  "knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
prophylaxis  and  probably  many  of  our  ideas  of  treatment." 
But  not  only  does  the  fear  inspired  by  disease  tend  to  curative 
acts  and  thus  curb  itself,  but  it  may  also  produce  disease  in  its 
turn,  and  so  end  in  the  chain  of  evils  noted  above.  The  influence 
of  fear  upon  health  is  not  discust  in  the  text-books,  nor  is  it  consid- 
ered in  the  management  of  the  sick,  except  in  the  most  cursory 
manner;  but  the  WTiter  asserts  that  few  mental  states  add 
more  to  the  burden  of  the  physician,  or  make  his  problems  more 
difficult.     He  goes  on: 

"That  fear  is  a  potent  factor  in  producing  abnormal  condi- 
tions, or  at  least  in  accentuating  the  baneful  effects  of  disease, 
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is  a  fact  established  beyond  controversy;  and  yet  in  spite  of  its 
harmful  tendencies,  fear  in  some  respects  is  a  beneficent  force, 
beneficent  in  that  had  we  not  been  possest  of  fear,  s(>lf-preser- 
vation  would  not  be  the  moving  impulse  it  ever  has  been  and  is 
to-day  in  our  life;  without  fear  the  human  race  would  probably 
have  perished.  Courage  and  fear  are  antithetical;  courage 
incites  to  extinction,  fear  to  self-preser\ati()n.  We  believe 
courage  rarely  if  ever  exists  without  fear;  such  a  mental  con- 
dition, alone  and  unchecked  Iw  the  caution  naturally  engendered 
by  fear,  would  have  prevented  the  survival  of 
mankind  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  animal  life. 
"A  morbid  fear  of  disease  contributes  largely 
to  an  unbalanced  mentality;  it  disarranges  the 
bodily  functions,  to  be  later  followed  by  organic 
dissolution.  'The  psychopathic  believes  him- 
self afflicted  witii  some  incurable  physical 
maladj',  such  as  cardiac  trouble  or  tuberculosis; 
the  psychoneurotic?,  that  he  is  on  the  verge  of 
insanity.'  Sidis  writes  that  the  main  source  of 
psj'chopathic  diseases  is  the  instinct  of  fear  with 
its  baneful  manifestations  of  anxiety,  anguish, 
and  Avorrj'.  Darwin  writes  that  'if  we  expect 
to  suffer  we  are  anxious.'  James  regards 
'anxiety  as  morbid  fear.'  Bain,  the  'anxious 
condition  of  mind  a  sort  of  diffused  terror.'  In 
other  words,  concludes  Sidis,  '  anxiety  is  noth- 
ing else  but  the  working  of  the  instinct  of 
fear.  Religious,  social,  and  moral  lapses  and  superstitions 
associated  with  apprehension  of  threatening  impending  evil, 
based  on  the  fear-instinct,  form  the  germs  of  psychopathic 
affections.'" 

Death  from  fear  is  very  rare,  but  the  writer  narrates  an  inter- 
esting, altho  painful,  incident  in  the  experience  of  a  noted  New 
York  surgeon — the  late  Dr.  Robert  H.  M.  Dawbarn: 

"Some  fifteen  years  since,  a  patient,  a  young  and  apparently 
vigorous  and  sound  man,  was  referred  to  me  at  one  of  our  city 
hospitals  for  operation  in  a  perfectly  simple  ease  of  hemorrhoids. 
Due  preparations  for  the  procedure  were  made,  and  he  was  left 
in  a  private  room  to  wait  his  turn  in  the  number  of  cases  de- 
tailed for  that  morning's  routine  work.  The  case,  however,  did 
not  come  to  operation;  in  fact,  not  even  to  anesthesia. 

"As  the  nurses  passed  the  door  of  his  room  during  our  work 
on  eases  which  were  scheduled  to  precede  his,  he  would  call 
each  into  his  room  and  inquire  with  increasing  earnestness  and 
obvious  expression  of  anxiety  whether  in  their  opinion  the  ap- 
proaching operation  might  not  endanger  his  life.  Finally  a 
nurse  reported  to  us  that  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  reassure 
the  patient  that  the  operation  was  absolutely  a  safe  one,  he  had 
grown  almost  incoherent  with  fear  or  fright;  she  thought  that  I 
had  better  see  him.  I  had  been  scrubbing  up  in  an  adjacent 
room,  but  went  to  him  at  once  and  found  him  at  that  moment 
dead.  Careful  attempts  at  resuscitation  were  at  once  instituted 
and  persisted  in,  but  without  avail. 

"It  developed  that  the  young  man  carried  several  life-insur- 
ance policies.  Because  of  the  anomalous  condition  as  to  the 
diagnosis  of  cause  of  death,  representatives  of  these  companies 
were  at  the  autopsy,  which  was  thoroughly  and  properly  made 
in  our  presence  by  a  careful  specialist.  Not  a  gross  lesion  was 
found.     The  final  diagnosis  was  'death  from  fear.'" 


LATEST  AERIAL  MAIL-ROUTE 


AERIAL  MAIL-ROUTES— The  work  of  mapping  and  planning 
two  aeroplane  mail-routes,  of  sixty  miles  each,  has  just  been 
computed  for  the  Post-office  Department  by  Albert  Bond 
Lambert,  of  St.  Louis,  governor  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 
Says  The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York,  November  29): 

"One  of  these  routes  lies  wholly  in  Missouri,  and  the  other 
takes  in  a  part  of  Missouri  and  a  part  of  Illinois.  The  inter- 
state route  will  start  at  Peruque,  Mo.,  cross  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Golden  Eagle  and  Brussells,  111.,  detour  westward  to 
Beechville  on  the  Illinois  shore,  and  thence  back  to  Peruque. 
The  Missouri  route  will  cross  a  country  without  railways.  .  .  . 
The  establishment  of  aerial  routes  is  designed  for  tiH>  double 
purpose  of  giving  (efficient  mail  service  in  districts  wlu>re  natural 
barriers  isolate  communities  that  by  air-lines  are  located  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another,  and  of  keejjing  in  the  service^  of 
the  (Jovernment  a  body  of  experient^ed  and  «!quipi)ed  aviators 
ready  for  service  without  any  sort  of  de^ay.  In  this  way  2(K) 
or  300  aviators  can  l)e  held  in  reserve,  the  |)laii  being  to  have 
tiu'sc  aierial  uiail-carriers  enlisted  in  Die  Aviation  lies«>rv(' Corj)s." 


WHAT   ARE   THE   D.  T.'S? 

THAT  DELIRIUM  TREMENS  is  the  direct  result  of 
overindulgence  in  alcohol  is  well  understood.  But 
how  does  such  overindulgence  act?  And  why  should 
some  hard  drinkers  never  "see  snakes,"  while  other  and  much 
milder  victims  visualize  them  to  such  a  degree  that  loss  of  life 
follows?  According  to  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
December  11),  these  are  still  mysteries.  Theo- 
ries of  delirium  tremens  are  not  wanting;  but 
they  are  so  many  as  to  indicate  that  the  truth 
is  yet  undiscovered  in  its  completeness.  There 
appears  to  be  an  interesting,  tho  disquieting, 
reason  for  revival  of  research  in  the  subject 
just  now.  The  writer  teUs  us  that  since  the 
Harrison  Narcotic  Law  went  into  effect,  many 
drug-habitues,  having  exhausted  their  supply 
and  failing  to  obtain  more,  have  turned  to 
alcohol  as  a  substitute.  In  some  who  had  been 
drinking  for  years  the  sudden  and  marked  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed  has 
led  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  delirium 
tremens.  After  noting  that  "chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  pro- 
duces well-known  changes  in  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous 
system,"  he  adds,  in  substance: 

"As  yet,  however,  no  changes  have  been  found  in  the  brain 
which  explain  why  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  for  years  sud- 
denly develops  a  delirium  which  runs  a  definite  course  of  from 
three  to  five  days  or  even  longer. 

"It  has  been  thought  that  delirium  tremens  is  an  acute  in- 
fection occurring  in  chronic  alcoholics.  Nevertheless,  many 
cases  run  their  entire  course  without  fever,  and  Nonne  found 
blood-cultures  negative  in  fifteen  consecutive  eases  examined 
by  him.  Dollken  believes  that  continued  drinking  of  alcohol 
results  in  the  production  of  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  brain 
itself,  and  that  an  accumulation  or  concentration  of  this  sub- 
stance produces  dehrium  tremens.  Jacobson  explains  the 
delirium  as  an  autointoxication,  the  toxin  arising  from  the 
pneumoeoccus  gaining  entrance  through  the  liver,  the  kidney,  or 
the  intestinal  tract,  and  acting  on  a  brain  which  has  been  poi- 
soned over  a  long  period  of  time  by  alcohol.  The  view  of  Hertz 
differs  from  this  in  that  the  supposed  poison  which  precipitates 
the  delirium  comes  from  an  insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
kidney.  According  to  Bonhoeffer,  chronic  alteration  in  the 
intestinal  tract  is  responsible  for  the  elaboration  of  poison  which 
is  normally  excreted  through  the  lungs.  Wagner  von  Jauregg 
believes  that  the  liver,  rather  than  the  lungs,  is  the  organ  which 
fails  to  eliminate  the  poison,  and  he  thinks  that  this  failure 
is  due  to  the  changes  occurring  in  the  livel*  in  chronic  alcoholism. 
Kauffmann  has  asserted  that  this  poison  is  a  carbon-derivati\e 
acting  on  a  medulla  altered  as  a  result  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
He  believes  that  the  delirium  will  persist  until  the  production 
of  this  carbon-derivative  stops." 

All  of  these  theories  presuppose  a  poisoned  central  nervous 
system.  It  has  been  objected,  however,  that  many  chronic 
drinkers  never  suffer  delirium.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
different  poi.sons  may  result  from  excessive  drink  and  that  only 
one  of  these  may  cause  delirium  tremens.  There  are,  however, 
still  other  theories: 

"The  possibility  that  delirium  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
pressure  and  amount  of  the  spinal  fluid  has  recently  been  con- 
sidered. Jauregg,  of  Vienna,  assumes  that  the  body  of  chronic 
alcoholics  protects  itself  by  the  production  of  an  antialcohol 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  antito.xin.  When  a  hard  drinker 
suddenly  stops  taking  alcohol,  this  antialcoholic  substance, 
having  no  alcohol  to  which  to  affix  it.self,  acts  on  the  body  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  delirium  tremens.  Hare  main- 
tains that  the  development  of  delirium  is  due  to  a  sudden  fall 
in  the  amount  of  alcohol  circulating  in  the  blood  of  alcoholics. 
His  evidence  is  drawn  from  a  study  of  seventy-five  c^ses,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  th(>n>  was  a  great  n>duction  in  tht^  amount 
of  alcohol  absorbed  |)rior  to  tin*  on.set  of  delirium. 

"Numerous  objections  have  been  raised  to  each  of  those 
tlu'ories.  The  views  conct'rning  poisons  and  autointoxications 
have  been  vigorously  attacked  bt>cau.se  there  is  as  \v\  no  definite 
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proof  that  a  poison  is  elaborated.  There  are  already  adver- 
saries to  the  recent  notions  concerning  an  increased  pressure  of 
the  spinal  fluid  and  the  fall  of  alcohol  in  the  circulating  blood, 
all  of  which  indicates  that  much  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  final  answer  to  the  problem  is  reached." 


^^ 


^^ 


DREAMS   AND   CARTOONS 

HE  WHO  DREAJVIS  A  DREAM  and  he  who  draws  a 
cartoon  are  doing  things  on  much  the  same  plan — 
they  are  representing  thoughts  by  symbols.  A  political 
opponent  becomes  an  animal;  a  nation  is  shown  as  a  tree.  The 
ancient  interpreters  of  dreams  knew  this  well,  and  when  Joseph 
dreamed  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  "eleven  stars" 
made  obeisance  to  him  his  family  had  no  doubt  that  under 
these  symbols  were  represented  his  parents  and  brethren; 
precisely  as  when  we  see  in  a 
cartoon  a  large  elephant  labeled 
"G.  O.  P.,"  we  suspect  strongly 
that  it  sj'mbolizes  a  political 
party.  This  ancient  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  has  been  modern- 
ized by  Dr.  Freud  and  his  school, 
who  assert  in  addition  that  a 
dream  always  symbolizes  an  un- 
fulfilled wish.  Joseph's  brethren, 
too,  were  Freudians  in  that  earlj- 
day;  for  they  saw  in  that  sym- 
bolized obeisance  to  their  brother 
an  unfulfilled  wish  of  his,  and 
they  took  action  accordingly. 
An  exponent  of  Freud's  doctrine. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Frink,  of  New  York, 
instructor  in  clinical  neurology 
in  Cornell  Medical  College,  dwells 
on  this  similai'ity  of  dreams  and 
cartoons  in  an  article  contributed 
to  The  Interstate  Medical  Jour- 
nal (St.  Louis,  December),  en- 
titled "Dreams  and  Neurosis." 
He  says: 

"Never  in  this  world  do  we 
get  everything  we  want.  Reality 
always  falls  far  short  of  being 
quite  satisfactory.  Even  under 
the  best  circumstances  we  have  a 
great  many  wishes  that  are  un- 
fulfilled and  must  indefinitely  re- 
main so.  It  is  fortunate,  then, 
that  we  do  not  have  to  depend 
wholly  upon  reality  to  satisfy  our 

longings.  Imagination  comes  to  our  aid  and  gives  us  what  reality 
withholds.  In  our  day-dreams  we  see  ourselves  achieving  the 
impossible,  conquering  the  unconquerable,  attaining  the  unat- 
tainable. The  poor  man  is  rich,  the  blin(i  man  sees,  and  the 
rejected  lover  basks  in  the  smiles  of  his  inamorata.  In  short, 
there  is  no  wish  so  absurd,  no  longing  so  unreasonable,  that  im- 
agination is  unable  to  fulfil  it. 

"The  tendency  to  satisfy  with  pictures  of  the  imagination  the 
desires  that  reality  leaves  ungratified — a  tendency  that  plays  an 
enormous  role  in  the  daily  life  even  of  the  most  prosaic — does  not 
become  inoperative  as  soon  as  we  fall  asleep.  Cravings  and 
wishes  persist  from  the  day  and,  if  intense  enough,  serve  to 
disturb  our  slumber.  Then  in  our  sleej),  just  as  in  our  waking 
moments,  we  call  imagination  to  our  aid  and  attempt  to  still  and 
satisfy  these  longings  by  means  of  fantasy,  so  that  upon  awaking 
we  say  that  we  have  dreamed. 

"In  short,  the  night-dream  and  the  day-dream  are  wholly 
analogous.  Either  may  be  described  as  the  imaginary  fulfilmtMit 
of  a  wish.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  not,  however,  self- 
evident.  That  the  day-dream  is  nothing  but  a  fantasied  wish- 
fulfilment  is  perfectly  obvious.  But  that  the  night-dr(>am  in- 
variably fulfils  a  wish  secmis,  at  first  thought,  impossible.  For 
instance,  over  50  per  cent,  of  dreams  seem  to  the  dreamer  dis- 
tinctly   disagreeable,    while    many    others,    tho    not    positively 


A  CARTOON,    WITHOI'T    ITS    FAMILIAR    TAGS    AND 
LABELS,   OFTEN  RESEMBLES  A  FANTASTIC  DREAM. 

!Mars  In  a  worried  mood  at  a  corner  lamp-post,  holding  a  watch 
and  a  bouquet,  is  no  wilder  than  an  ordinary  nightmare,  and  by 
much  the  same  process   may   both  be  unraveled  and   interpreted. 


unpleasant,  nevertheless  apparently  fail  to  represent  anything 
for  which  a  sane  person  might  be  supposed  to  wish. 

"Yet  the  apparent  unlikeness  between  the  night-dream  and 
the  day-dream  is  due  not  to  any  lapse  of  the  principle  of  wish- 
fulfilment,  but  mainly  to  a  difference  in  the  way  the  desired 
things  are  represented.  In  the  day-dream  the  representation  is 
direct;  the  thing  or  occurrence  that  is  desired  is  pictured  as 
actual  and  present,  without  any  ambiguity  or  vagueness.  But 
in  the  night-dream  the  representation  is  indirect.  The  desired 
things,  instead  of  being  pictured  in  their  true  form,  are  repre- 
sented by  implications,  by  symbols,  by  allegorical  figures,  and 
by  associated  ideas.  Thus,  tho  the  day-dream  may  be  taken  at 
its  face-value,  the  meaning  of  the  night-dream  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  surface.  The  night-dream,  like  a  rebus  or  allegory,  has 
to  be  interpreted  if  we  would  know  its  meaning.     Only  in  this 

way  can  we  learn  what  wish  it  fulfils 

"But  in  order  to  make  perfectly-  clear  the  difference  between 
direct  and  indirect  representation,  let  me  give  an  example  of  the 

latter.     You  see  here  a   picture 

of  a  man,  who,  judging  from  the 
armor  he  wears,  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar. 
Nevertheless,  he  stands  near  a 
verj'  modern  lamp-post  on  a 
curb  of  what  one  would  suppose 
to  be  Spring  Street.  He  holds 
in  one  hand  a  watch  of  remarkable 
size  and  in  the  other  a  bouquet 
composed  of  flowers  and  bayo- 
nets. The  picture,  in  short,  gives 
the  same  impression  of  absurdity 
as  do  most  of  our  dreams,  and, 
like  a  dream,  it  would  tempt  one 
who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  to 
say  that  it  had  neither  sense  nor 
meaning. 

"But  tho  this  picture  may 
seem  as  absurd  as  our  dreams,  it 
comes  not  from  a  dream  but  from 
a  newspaper.  It  is  a  cartoon 
with  the  title  'This  Is  the  Place, 
but  Where's  the  Girl'/'  and  it 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  It  expresses 
a  thought  in  much  the  same 
way  that  thoughts  are  exprest  in 
dreams  —  namely,  by  indirect 
representation.  Hence  the  pic- 
ture, like  a  dream,  has  to  be 
interpreted  before  we  can  learn 
its  meaning. 

' '  The  artist  was  obliging  enough 
to  label  his  symbols.  In  the  origi- 
nal of  this  picture  the  sheet  of 
paper  which  lies  upon  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  man  was 
inscribed  with  the  words  'Italy 
to  go  to  war  in  the  spring,' 
and  the  tag  attached  to  the 
bouquet  which  the  man  carries  bore  the  words  'For  Miss  Italy.' 
By  the  aid  of  these  hints  the  picture  is  very  readily  interpreted. 
Evidently  the  thought  it  expresses  is  something  like  this:  'Italy, 
like  a  fickle  girl,  has  failed  to  join  in  the  war  at  the  time  ex- 
pected.' But  notice  the  indirect  representation.  The  artist 
has  used  as  symbols  a  man,  a  bouquet,  and  a  lamp-post  to 
express  a  thought  about  something  entirely  different — namely, 
the  attitude  of  a  country  toward  expectant  militarism. 

"Now,  this  is  exactly  the  method  of  representation  that  is 
used  in  dreams.  There  is  this  one  difference,  however.  The 
symbols  used  in  the  dream  are  not  labeled  as  the  artist  has  labeled 
the  symbols  in  the  picture.  The  dream  is  like  the  picture  as  I 
have  displayed  it — that  is,  without  the  printed  words  which 
appeared  in  the  original.  Hence,  in  interpreting  a  dream  we 
ordinarily  have  to  get  the  dreamer  to  label  his  symbols  after  the 
dream  is  finished.  This  labeling  of  dream-symbols  is  accomplished 
by  obtaining  from  the  dreamer  the  ideas  he  associates  with  the 
different  elements  of  the  dream.  That  is,  we  ask  him  to  fix  his  mind 
upon  each  part  of  the  dream  in  turn  and  to  relate,  without  e.xerting 
any  critique,  all  his  incoming  thoughts.  The  associations  thus  ob- 
tained correspond  to  tlu^  words  which  the  artist  printed  in  the 
original  of  the  picture  and  give  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream  in  the  same  way  that  the  words  give  the  interpretation 
of  the  picture.     They  reveal  the  hidden  portion  of  the  dream." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


GERMANY'S   WAR-PICTURES 

WHAT  DANCERS  llie  artists  undergo  in  order  to 
give  us  faithful  pictures  of  the  battle-Une  may  be  only 
faintly  appreciated.  The  London  Graphic  recently 
pictured  an  English  artist  perched  on  the  top  of  the  first  line 
of  trenches,  and,  with  only  slender   cover,  making    panoramic 


From  tlie  "  lllustrirte  Zeitiuig,"  Loiii/ij; 

WAR  TREATED  BY  MODERN  ART-METHODS. 

A  Dardanelles  fort  in  engagement  with  the  Allied  fleet  on  March  18,  1915 


sketches  of  the  enemies'  lines.  The  Germans  and  French  have 
been  equally  assiduous  in  collecting  veracious  records.  We 
recently  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  French  illustrators' 
work,  and  now  turn  to  the  German,  an  especial  occasion  being 
offered  by  the  record  of  an  exhibition  held  in  Brussels  of  drawings 
made  for  the  Illuslrirte  Zcilung  (Leipzig).  The  collection  was 
first  shown  in  Berlin  and  met  there  with  great  success,  being 
visited  on  many  days  by  crowds  numbering  not  less  than  3,000. 
The  publisher  then  conceived  "the  happy  idea  of  showing  the 
officers  and  men  in  the  enemy's  country  how  greatly  the  German 
artists  bad  been  stimulated  to  artistic  creation  by  the  powerful 
deeds  of  the  German  soldiers."  The  idea  being  received  most 
favoral)ly  by  the  "General  Government  of  Belgium  and  his 
Excellency  Baron  von  Bissing  in  particular,"  the  exhibition  was 
quartered  in  the  "Soldiers'  Home,"  at  Brussels,  "which  was 
admirably  MUni  for  the  ])urp()S(*  by  reason  of  its  original  function 
as  a  Kiinsllrrhnus.'"  The  exhibit,  which  w.is  opened  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  was  visited  on  its  opening  by 
(),0()0  soldiers,  and  the  subsequent  attendance  was  usually  about 
2,000  per  day.     The  Leipzig  journal  declares: 

"Both  officers  and  men  were  rejoiced  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  behold  in  a  definite  artistic  frame  what  had  l)(>en  achieved 
by  their  comrades  in  the  other  s(uits  of  war — in  the  Kast,  at  tlu^ 
Dardanelles,  and  on  the  high  seas.  .  .  .  The  technical  artistic 
qualities  of  the  originals  created  for  reproduction  in  a  great 
illustrated  periodical  must,  have  received  sp(>cial  attention, 
also,  from  a  great  i)art  of  the  visitors,  and  fiiuilly  many  must 
have  remarked  that  in  spito  of  tlie  striking  dev(>loi)ment  of  tht^ 
technique  of  reproduction  so  many  delicacies  and  indiAidualities 


of  the  artist  may  be  lost,  and  that  th<>re  is  a  sort  of  sensational 
charm  in  allowing  the  artist  to  speak  to  one  direcjtly  through 
his  art. 

"The  exhibition  comprised  about  500  originals.  Officers  and 
men  often  lingered  by  the  hour  in  the  exhibition-rooms  and  dis- 
played an  interest  not  only  in  the  works  of  the  foremost  German 
artists,  but  also  have  warmed  to  the  creations  of  those  partici- 
pants in  the  Avar  who  as  young  talents  in  the  field,  so  to  say,  first 

discovered  their  artistic  gifts 
under  the  impact  of  forceful 
events.  The  interest  inspired 
often  attained  its  highest  point 
through  the  recognition  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  faithful  portrayal 
of  scenes  or  military  conditions; 
sometimes,  too,  one  or  another 
perceived  himself  drawn  to  the 
life." 

A  circumstance  which  is  said 
to  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibition  is  the  use 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  as  a  center 
for  the  great  "Military  Casino" 
when  the  men  gather  for  re- 
freshment and  entertainment 
at  moderate  cost.  Sometimes 
whole  companies  just  from  the 
front  visited  the  exhibit.  The 
article  in  the  Illustrirte  Zeitvng 
from  which  we  quote  closes  thus: 

"Finally  the  exhibition  may 
have  had  a  secondary  effect  not 
to  be  underestimated:  Tho  for 
obvious  reasons  very  few  Bel- 
gians may  have  visited  the  ex- 
hibition, yet  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  these 
circles  an  idea  of  the  effective 
contrast  therein  offered  to  the 
often  unfaithful  art  of  the  French  and  English  illustrators — 
and  this  not  only  in  military,  but  in  artistic  aspects." 


RAGTIME   WRANGLING 

IF  A  REAL  AISIERICAN  MUSIC  is  to  be  produced  it  will 
not  ))e  through  ragtime,  but  in  spite  of  it.  This  is  the 
ojjinion  of  Dr.  Carl  Muck,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, who  doesn't  deal  very  gently  (in  The  Craftsman)  with  the 
present  trend  of  our  popidar  music.  He  doesn't  in  the  least 
"believe  in  popular  music,"  and  will  not  admit  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "good  popular  music."  "What  you  call  here  rag- 
time is  poison,"  he  declares.  "It  poisons  the  verj'  source  of 
your  musical  growth,  for  it  poisons  the  taste  of  the  young." 
This  would  perhaps  in  an  earlier  day  be  the  death-blow  to  popu- 
lar suj)port  of  ragtime,  for  then  the  influence  of  authority  was 
more  immediately  fell.  But  young  America  is  more  independent 
in  his  views  at  present,  and  declines  to  bow  to  foreign  dictators. 
Mr.  Hiram  K.  Moderwell  rebuts  this  declaration  of  Dr.  Muck, 
and  is  not  at  all  dismayed  because  ragtime  has  not  yet  received 
"the  clammy  hand  of  fellowship  from  composers  and  critics." 
In  The  New  Republic  Mr.  Moderwell  retorts  on  the  critics  who 
have  been  unsparing  of  "th(>  one  original  and  indigenous  type  of 
music  of  the  American  people.  .  .  .  the  one  lyp»>  t)f  American 
l)opular  music  that  has  persisted  and  undergone  constant  evo- 
lution."     He  writes: 

"1  can't  b«'Jp  fe(>ling  that  a  pcTson  who  doesn't  open  his  heart 
to  ragtime  somehow  isn't  hunum.     Nine  out  of  ten  nuisicians. 
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if  caught  unawares,  will  like  this  music  until  they  remember 
that  they  shouldn't.  What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean  that 
i-agtime  is  'all  very  well  in  its  place'?  Rather  that  these  musi- 
cians don't  consider  that  place  theirs.  But  that  place,  re- 
member, is  in  the  affections  of  some  10,0tX),()(X)  or  more  Ameri- 
cans. Conservative  estimates  show  that  there  are  at  least 
50,000,000  copies  of  popular  music  sold  in  this  country  yearly, 
and  a  goodly  portion  of  it  is  in  ragtime. 

"And  these  musicians  prefer  to  regard  themselves  as  being 
apart.  This  is  a  pretty  serious  accusation  for  the  musician  to 
level  against  himself.  I  don't  mean  that  wherever  10,000.000 
Americans  agi-ee  on  a  thing  they  are  necessarily  right.  Their 
sentimental  ballads  are  the 
mere  dregs  of  Schubert  and 
Franz  Abt.  But  ragtime  is 
a  type  of  music  substantial- 
ly new  in  musical  history. 
It  has  persisted,  grown, 
evolved  in  many  directions, 
"without  official  recognition 
or  aid.  You  may  take  it 
as  certain  that  if  many  mil- 
lions of  people  persist  in 
liking  something  that  has 
not  been  recognized  by  the 
schools,  there  is  vitality  in 
that  thing. 

"The  attitude  toward 
folk-music  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  very  similar.  A  Rus- 
sian folk-song  was  no  less 
scorned  in  the  Court  of 
Catherine  the  Great  than  a 
ragtime  song  in  our  music- 
studios  to-day.  Yet  Rus- 
sian folk-song  became  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  most 
\igorous  art-music  of  the 
past  century,  and  no  mu- 
sician speaks  of  it  to-day 
except  in  terms  of  respect. 
The  taste  of  the  populace 
is  often  enough  toward  the 
shoddy  and  outworn.  But 
when  the  populace  creates 
its  own  art  wthout  official 
encoiu-agement,  then  let  the 
artists  listen.  I  haven't  a 
notion  whether  ragtime   is 

going  to  form  the  basis  of  an  'American  school  of  composi- 
tion,' but  I  am  sure  that  many  a  native  composer  could 
save  his  soul  if  he  would  open  his  ears  to  this  folk-music  of 
the  American  city." 

When  an  American  composer  brings  forth  an  "art-song," 
this  champion  of  the  rag  declares  that  it  can't  be  told  from  "any 
mediocre  art-song  the  world  over";  but  "you  can  distinguish 
American  ragtime  from  the  popular  music  of  any  nation  and 
any  age."     Fm-ther: 

"K  any  musician  does  not  feel  in  liis  heart  the  rhythmic 
complexities  of  'The  Robert  E.  Lee,'  I  should  not  trust  him 
to  feel  in  his  heart  the  rhythmic  complexities  of  Brahms.  This 
ragtime  appeals  to  the  primitive  love  of  the  dance — a  special 
sort  of  dance  in  wliich  the  rhythm  of  the  arms  and  shoulders 
conflicts  with  the  rhythm  of  the  feet,  in  which  dozens  of  httle 
needles  of  energy  are  deftly  controlled  in  the  weaving  of  the 
whole.  And  if  musicians  refuse  to  recognize  it,  as  they  once 
refused  to  recognize  it,  as  they  once  refused  to  recognize  Russian 
folk-music,  they  criticize  not  ragtime,  but  themselves. 

"But  ragtime  is  also  'good'  in  the  more  austere  sense  of  the 
professional  critic.  I  can  not  understand  how  a  trained  musi- 
cian can  overlook  its  purely  technical  elements  of  interest.  It 
has  carried  the  complexities  of  the  rhythmic  subdivision  of  the 
measure  to  a  point  never  before  reached  in  the  history  of  music. 
It  has  established  subtle  conflicting  rhythms  to  a  degree  never 
!)efore  attempted  in  any  popular  or  folk-music,  and  rarely  enough 
in  art-music.  It  has  shown  a  definite  and  natural  evolution — 
always  a  proof  of  vitality  in  a  musical  idea.  It  has  gone  far 
beyond  most  other  poj)ular  music  in  the  fn^edom  of  inner  voices 
fyes,  I  mean  polyphony)  and  of  harmonic  modulation.  And 
it  has  proved  its  adaptability  to  the  e:;pression  of  many  distinct 


moods.  Only  the  trained  musician  can  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  style  which  can  be  turned  to  many  distinct  uses. 
There  are  the  'sentimental  manner,'  aijd  the  'emotional  manner  ' 
and  so  on;  but  the  style  includ(»s  all  tlie  manners,  and  there 
have  not  been  so  many  styles  in  musical  history  that  they  couldn't 
be  counted  on  a  few  people's  fingers." 

Another  writer  on  the  theme,  in  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis), 
thinks  that  our  real  folk-music  is  yet  to  come,  despite  the  asser- 
tion of  Dr.  Muck  that  we  are  already  a  grown-up  nation  and 
folk-music  is  niad^  in  the  childhood  of  a  people.     "It  exists. 
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From  the  "  lUustrirtc  Zeitutig, "  Leipzig. 


THE 


CAPTAIN'S  BRIDGE   OF  A    t^-BOAT. 
This  scene,  representing  a  night-observation,  exlubits  modern  German  illustrative  art. 


latent  and  unheard  as  yet,"  says  Grace  Hodsdon  Boutelle,  "in 
every  factory  and  mill,  on  the  elevated  and  in  the  subway" — 

"It  sings  in  the  wireless  and  flies  in  the  aeroplane.  It  blossoms 
in  the  fertilized  desert  and  flows  in  the  toil-created  waterways. 
It  streams,  visible  and  splendid  as  flying  banners,  along  the  sky- 
line in  New  York  Hai'bor.  Here  is  architectural  syncopation, 
if  you  like,  an  accent  withheld  here,  anticipated  there,  nothing 
happening  exactly  according  to  the  traditional  rhythm  of 
architecture,  yet  this  very  freedom  demonstrates  its  loyalty 
to  the  basic  law  of  building — that  law  wliich  demands  that  sky- 
scraper or  government  shall  definitely  meet  the  needs  and 
coherently  express  the  purpose  of  its  builders 

"As  a  nation  we  are  conspcuously  not  slow  and  steady. 
But  it  is  possible  for  energy  to  be  just  as  righteous  if  it  is  neither 
of  these  things.  We  move  swiftly,  stop  suddenly,  and  start 
unexpectedly  in  another  direction.  What  then?  Slowness  has 
no  intrinsic  virtue,  and  tho  our  (H)nnotation  has  lifted  'steadiness' 
above  its  original  meaning,  conditions  often  exist  where  it  would 
mean  stagnation.  To  stay  'firmly  fixt — unmoved'  in  one  place 
is  not  preeminently  desirable.  The  better  thing  for  us  to  re- 
member is  that  in  order  to  be  swift  and  sure  in  action  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  calm,  quiet,  and  responsibk^  at  all  times,  whether  we 
are  deciding  what  to  do  n(>xt  or  doing  it.  For  the  defect  of  our 
quality  of  swift  aecomj)lishment  is  that  our  feverish  tenseness 
too  often  weakens  effort,  and  our  unrciasoning  hal)it  of  hurrying 
sometimes  carries  us  by  tho  real  goal  and  leaves  us  stranded  at  a 
very  insignificant  way  station. 

"Our  swift  motion,  our  sudden  stops,  our  unexpected  turnings, 
if  controlled  by  some  cOear  and  definite  piu'i)()se,  may  be  dynami- 
(^ally  sound.  This  may  be  the  true  American  rhythm,  and  when 
it  is  once  recognized  and  valued  it  will  no  longer  be  travestied, 
but  exprest  in  music  that  is  popular  in  the  organic  sense  of  the 
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word.     As   wo  all    kiiow.   syacopation    is   in    itself  a    perfectly 

legitimate  modification  of  any  given  rhythm 

"If  syncopation  be  unrighteous,  every  great  comjjoser  must 
do  penance.  Ragtime  can  not  be  denounced  for  the  employ- 
ment of  syncopation — it  is  for  its  wanton  distortion.  Francis 
Toye  has  called  the  delayed  accents  of  ragtime  '  deliberate  inter- 
ferences with  the  natm-al  logic  of  rhj^thm,"  and  nothing  could  more 
concisely  characterize  the  ragtime  that  is  made  by  the  yard. 
Yet  if  it  be  found  in  its  sincerest  expression  to  contribute  some- 
thing lasting,  however  subordinate,  toward  our  folk-music  that 
is  to  come,  it  \vill  not  matter  in  the  least  that  tlie  germ  of  it 
existed  in  Kongo  drum-beats,  anj'^  more  than  it  matters  that  the 
inalienably'  English  morris-dance  came  from  Morocco." 


WHAT   THE   NEARING   CASE   WON 

HP:  RE  AFTER  no  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  need  fear  losing  his  head  until  his  case 
has  been  duly  considered,  not  only  by  the  trustees,  but 
b\-  a  ('onference  committee  niade  up  of  trustees  and  nine  other 
members  representing  the  various  faculties.     This  is  the  action 
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FruUi  the  "  lllustrirtc  Zeitunt?,"  Leipzit;. 

AN  AUSTRIAN  PORTRAIT-GROUP. 
Ollicers  of  liigli  command  on  the  Isonzo  front  celebrating  thc^  birthday  of  Francis  .Joseph. 


in  which  the  whol(>  academic  staff  has  a  vital  concern.  The 
ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  the  trustees;  ])ut  in  this  de- 
cision the  views  of  the  facnilty  must  enter  as  a  factor  of  the  first 
importan(n>,  and  if  they  are  overrided  it  must  be  because,  after 
full  and  responsible  consideration,  they  are  found  unacceptable. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  rules  concerning  appointment, 
promotion,  and  tenure  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  trustees 
combine  in  the  best  possible  way  a  substantially  controlling 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  with  the  lodgment  of  final 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  provost — equivalent  of  presi- 
dent— and  the  trustees. 

"This  happy  outcome  of  the  Nearing  case  should  serve  greatly 
to  promote  that  process  of  general  enlightenment  on  the  stibject 
of  academic  freedom  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years  in  our  country.  There  is  still  current,  in  quarters  where 
more  enlightened  views  might  be  expected,  the  notion  that 
when  a  professor's  views  are  thought  by  a  board  of  trustees 
to  be  unsound,  it  is  their  right,  and  even  their  duty,  to  get  rid 
of  him.  It  was  because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  supposed  to  have  acted  on 
this  principle  that  the  strong  and  nation-wide  protest  arose  in 
the  Nearing  case;  and  the  trustees,  in  their  admirable  action, 
have  virtually  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  protest.     The 

discussion  that  arose  out  of  the 
case  of  President  Andrews,  of 
Brown,  who  was  proscribed  for 
liis  views  on  the  silver  question, 
and  the  storm  that  broke  upon 
the  Leland  Stanford  University 
in  connection  with  the  dismissal 
of  Professor  Ross,  did  much  to 
educate  pubhc  opinion  on  the 
subject.  But  out  of  no  previous 
experience  of  the  kind  has  there 
come  anything  so  solid  and  en- 
during as  this  deUberate  and 
searching  revision  at  Philadel- 
pliia.  Henceforth  it  wiU  hardly 
be  possible  for  any  inteUigent 
newspaper  to  dismiss  the  subject 
of  the  intellectual  freedom  of 
professors  with  a  supercilious 
sneer,  or  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion as  tho  it  were  a  mere  matter 
of  the  persons  that  pay  out  the 
salaries  getting  what  best  pleases 
them  for  their  monej\" 


The  following  paragraphs  of 
the  revised  statutes  give  the 
l)recise  modus  operandi  by 
which  professors,  instructors,  or 
their  assistants  may  now  an- 
ticipate "the  automatic  sever- 
ance of  their  relations  with  tho 
uni\-ersity  or  participate  in  the 


taken  by  the  board  of  trustees  on  December  21,  and  thus  the 
Nearing  case,  arising  over  the  summary  termination  of  Mr.  Scott 
Nearing's  tenure  at  the  university  without  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  cause,  has  had  restdts  boimd  to  be  "as  widely  acclaimed 
as  the  dismissal  was  criticized."  One  enthusiastic;  trustee  is 
quoted  as  saying  that "  this  estabUshes  academic  freedom  through- 
out the  entire  American  college  world."  Mr.  Oswald  (5.  Villard, 
■writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  these  changes,  hesitates 
to  go  to  this  length,  but  admits  that  "it  does  mean  a  wonderful 
advance  that  will  powerfully  affect  not  only  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  American  colleges  and  universities  every- 
where, for  it  estabUshes  the  right  of  teachers  to  be  heard  in 
dismissal  cases."     Editorially  The  Post  observes: 

"The  thing  that  the  Pennsylvania  trustees  have  so  sub- 
stantially and  definitely  recognized  is  that  the  professors  of  a 
great  university  are  a  body  of  men  charged  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  one  of  the  cardinal  interests  of  t\w  community;  that  the 
question  who  shall  fill  a  given  chair,  or  whether  the  man  that  has 
filled  it  shall  b(^  displaced,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  the  disposal 
of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  to  be  decnded  according  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  holders  of  the  purse-strings,  but  a  matter 


process  by  which  they  are  to  be  more  or  less  forciblj-  removed: 

"The  foregoing  appointments  shall  respectively  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  the  several  terms  mentioned,  unless  notice  of  re- 
newal shall  have  been  given  in  AVTiting  by  the  provost,  in  case 
of  instructors  and  assistants,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
April  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  academic  year  for  which 
the  appointment  was  made,  and  in  the  case  of  an  assistant 
professor,  at  least  one  academic  year  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  appointment  or  reappointment  was  made 
[Scott  Nearing  was  not  notified  until  .lune),  in  the  event  of  a 
decision  by  the  trustees  not  to  continue  the  appointment  or 
reappointment  of  an  assistant  professor,  or  to  remove  a  pro- 
fessor or  assistant  prof(>ssor  as  hereinafter  provided  .  .  .  leave 
of  absence  may  be  given  to  such  professor  or  assistant  professor 
by  the  trustees  for  one  year  with  full  salary.  AJl  appointees 
are  subject   to  the  n^gulation  co\(>ring  the  retiring  age. 

"A  professor  or  an  assistant  professor  shall  be  removed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  only  after  a  conference  between  a  committee, 
consisting  of  one  representativ«>  from  each  of  the  faculties  in 
the  university  (such  representatiAc  being  chosen  by  the  faculty 
of  which  the  representative  is  a  member),  and  a  committ^^e 
of  equal  number  from  tli(>  board  of  trustees,  at  which  conferenct^ 
the  provost  shall  preside,  and  inH)n  a  rei)ort  from  su<'h  conference 
to  tho  board  of  trustees  for  consideration  ami  action  by  them." 
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From  the  "  lUubtiirW  Zfitunj;."   Li-ipzi^. 


WAR'S   EFFECT  ON   MUSIC   IN   ENGLAND 

A  NOTE  OF  PESSIMISM  runs  through  the  speculations 
of  an  English  music  critic  on  the  future  of  that  art  in 
.  -  England.  Based  on  the  psychological  conditions  of  the 
people  themselves  he  sees  no  hope  from  signs  of  "any  emotional 
iipheaval  that  wU  alter  for  the  better"  their  outlook  upon  art. 
"No  one  who  looks  about  him,"  says  this  A\Titer  in  The  New 
Witness  (London),  "can  put  any  faith  in  the  sentimental  tag 
that  as  a  nation  we  shall  emerge  from  the  war  purified  and  en- 
nobled, and  \\Tth  a  new  sense  of 
brotherhood."  What  he  chiefly  fore- 
sees as  likely  to  happen  in  the  next 
ten  years  is  a  series  of  labor-troubles, 
"a  lower  standard  of  h\ing,  domestic 
political  recriminations,  the  machina- 
tions of  the  yellow  press,  and  the  ir- 
ritations its  methods  ^^^U  produce  in 
all  decent  people."  With  all  this  as 
war's  aftermath  the  WTiter  finds  "no 
time  for  the  high,  serene  ideals  that 
make  great  art."  The  immediate 
future,  he  declares,  "is  with  the 
cynic";  and  "much  that  a  few  jears 
ago  would  have  been  accepted  as 
moral  earnestness  will  seem  then  like 
hollow  rhetoric."  This  British  writer 
takes  his  cue  from  Mr.  Jacques- 
Dalcroze,  who  writes  in  The  Musical 
Times  on  the  theme  of  music  and 
the  war  with  an  eye  primarily  fixt 
on  conditions  in  Switzerland.  What 
is  said  of  Switzerland  seems  to  apply 
equally,  the  writer  thinks,  to  Britain, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy.  Con- 
sidering first  the  question  of  concert-giving  and  concert-going, 
he  finds  that  "the  war  is  leading  to  a  general  deterioration  of 
taste  in  musical  performances  and  a  slackening  of  vigilance 
in  criticism." 

"For  this  the  large  number  of  charity  concerts  is  partly 
answerable.  'It  was  impossible,'  as  M.  Jacques-Dalcroze  says, 
'to  withhold  our  charity,  and  in  the  interests  of  charity  we  have 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  year  sacrificed  our  musical  taste 
to  the  demands  of  the  pubhc'  Everywhere  works  have  been 
given  without  rehearsal;  wretched  music  has  been  dug  up,  and 
foisted  on  long-suffering  audiences  in  the  name  of  patriotism; 
orchestras  have  been  reduced  in  size;  singers  and  players  have 
been  allowed  to  appear  who,  purely  on  their  merits,  had  no  right 
to  expect  a  hearing.  Criticism  has  kept  a  silent  tongue  in  its 
head,  in  part  because  it  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  might 
discourage  the  cooperation  of  willing  amateurs  and  semiamateurs 
in  the  sacred  work  of  charity,  or  chill  the  enthusiasm  and  dimin- 
ish the  size  of  the  audiences;  in  part  because  it  was  evident  that 
economic  stringency  and  enlistment  combined  have  made  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  old  standard  of  performance. 
Orchestras  have  suffered  greatly  from  these  two  causes,  and 
cJioirs  even  more.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  average  standard 
of  musical  performance  to-day  is  much  lower  that  it  was  before 
the  war;  and  there  is  a  real  danger  that  this  lower  standard  may 
impose  itself  on  our  concert  life  for  some  years  to  come." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  reports  that,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  concerts  have  never  been  so  well  attended  as  during 
this  winter  and  last. 

"The  desire  to  help  the  charities  will  not  wholly  account  for 
this;  it  must  be  put  down  in  somc^  measure  to  the  disturbance 
of  normal  mentality  that  comes  with  war^for  whether  exhila- 
rated or  deprest,  people  feel  more  than  they  ever  did  the  need  of 
congregating  in  numbers  in  lighted  places,  and  taking  some  amuse- 
ment that  will  help  them  to  forget.  The  concert-habit  is  thus 
being  unconsciously  formed  in  a  nur.:hor  of  people  who  formerly 


were  very  slack  in  their  allegiance  to  music;  and  no  doubt  in 
many  of  them  this  habit  wU  persist  after  the  war.  But  this 
again  uieans  a  lowering  of  the  standard  in  future;  for  concert- 
givcn-s  A\ill  ha\'e  to  cater  for  a  large  new  class  with  elementary 
musical  appetites  and  the  minimum  of  musical  education." 

To  speculate  on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  composers  the  writer 
finds  is  next  to  idleness.  Based  upon  certain  interesting  observa- 
tions that  he  records  he  feels  that  the  war  will  have  no  effect 
at  all,  for  the  paradoxical  reason  that  it  is  "too  stupendous" 
to  touch  them,  "just  as  there  are  said  to  be  poisons  that  in  a 


A  TRENCH   HOME  AND  A  GERMAN  SOLDIER   TYPE. 
.Sketches  drawn  by  a  staff  artist  of  the  Leipzig  illustrated  weekly. 


small  dose  can  be  absorbed  and  will  kill  a  man,  but  in  large  doses 
are  simply  rejected  en  masse  by  the  stomach."     He  tells  us: 

"The  other  day  I  met  a  young  British  Qomposer  who  enlisted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  seen  service  in  France 
and  the  Dardanelles,  took  part — unwounded — in  the  landing  on 
April  25,  and  some  time  afterward  was  wounded  in  leg  and  head. 
He  was  home  on  sick-leave  after  some  weeks  in  hospital,  a 
changed  man  in  several  respects,  I  thought,  and  confessing  to  a 
general  shattering  of  the  nerves.  When  1  asked  him  w^hether  he 
thought  his  experiences  in  the  war  would  influence  his  composition 
in  future,  he  xmconsciously  showed  that  the  idea  of  such  influ- 
ence had  never  occurred  to  him.  About  the  war  itself,  and  the 
fighting  in  which  he  had  engaged — especially  the  landing — he 
talked  with  reluctance;  it  was  a  nightmare  that  he  wanted  to 
forget.  The  impression  I  gathered  was  that  the  experience  had 
been  too  stupendous  to  be  inwrought  into  his  mental  and  moral 
tissues  as  experiences  much  less  terrible  might  have  been. 
But  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  music  he  was  another 
man.  He  knew  next  to  nothing  of  what  had  happened  in  England 
during  the  last  twelve  months;  he  inquired  eagerly  what  this 
man  and  that  were  doing,  and  showed  just  the  same  sense  of 
rivalry,  the  same  absorbing  interest  in  little  local  things,  that  he 
would  have  done  had  we  been  talking  in  July,  1914.  Like  a 
hypnotic  patient  emerging  from  the  trance  in  which  he  has  been 
Napoleon  or  the  Buddha,  he  took  up  his  real  life  just  at  the  point 
at  which  he  had  left  it  to  become  a  soldier.  Not  only  the  mental 
but  the  physical  change  in  him  was  remarkable;  his  face  lost 
its  weary,  drawn  expression,  and  for  the  first  time  his  nervous 
malady  allowed  him  to  sit  still.  I  was  convinced  that,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  war  might  never  have  been,  for  all  the 
influence  it  will  have  upon  him  as  a  composer.  It  is  just  an 
episode  in  his  life;  the  real  springs  that  feed  him  intellectually 
and  emotionally  li(^  much  farther  off  than  this,  and  flow  too  dee]) 
beneath  the  surface  to  be  affected  by  the  earth-tremors  above." 

It  may  be  noted  that  few  writers  have  taken  so  discouraged 
a  view  of  the  future,  and  the  "personal  equation"  of  the  wTiter 
himself  may  perhaps  be  taken  into  account. 


AMERICAN  JEWS  TO  THE  RESCUE 


BEFORE  THE  END  OF  1916  the  Jews  of  America  expect 
to  raise  $5,000,000  for  the  help  of  the  millions  of  Jewish 
sufferers  throug:h  the  war.  The  effort  was  launched 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  December  21, 
where,  according  to  press  reports,  "enthusiasm  and  spontaneous 
generosity  such  as  probably  never  before  swayed  a  crowd  in 
that  hall  carried  the  3,500  people 
off  their  feet,  and  they  literallj^ 
rushed  to  make  their  gifts  of 
mercy."  Nearly  $850,000  was 
then  and  there  contributed  in  cash 
and  pledges,  and  with  the  motto, 
"Move,"  the  American  Jewish 
Relief  Committee  are  continuing 
the  work.  The  press  has  looked 
on  with  expressions  of  admir- 
ation, yet  the  demonstration  was 
not  surprizing,  points  out  The 
Evening  Mail  (New  York),  to 
those  who  realize  the  threads  of 
sympathy  and  relationship  that 
bind  the  American  Jew  to  almost 
every  country  engaged  in  the 
war.  A  vivid  way  of  realizing 
this  fact  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment that  "every  shot  fired  in 
Europe  finds  an  echo  in  ^some 
heart  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  P^very  city  ruined  in.  the 
lands  where  the  Jews  Uve  means 
that  relatives  or  old  friends  of 
American  Jews  have  been  made 
homeless,  penniless,  hungry." 
Thus: 


lion  cicclarcs: 


"There  are  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  million  Jews  in  the  United 
States — one-fifth  of  aU  Jewry. 
Most  of  these  are  immigrants, 
or  the  children  or  grandchil- 
dren of  immigrants.  They  left 
behind  them,  in  Russia,  (ler- 
many,  Austria,  France,  and  En- 
gland, kinsmen  who  have  gone 
into  the  war  as  readily  as  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  for  religion  has 
kept  no  man  away  from  the 
colors.  The  roll  of  dead  English 
officers  shows  twenty  from  one  Jewish  family 
of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world  are  under  arms 

"What  Europe  will  do  for  the  Jew  when  the  war  is  over  will  be 
an  important  subject  when  the  day  comes  to  take  it  up.  America, 
at  least,  is  doing  her  part  to  help  those  who  are  suffering." 

Columns  are  made  of  the  account  of  the  Carnegie  HaU  meet- 
ing, but  the  vital  facts  are  comprest  by  a  more  distant  ob- 
server for  the  Philadelphia  Lcdyer  who  declares  it  a  "wonderful 
thing"  that  four  rich  men  should  give  SIOO.OOO  each,  on  con- 
dition that  the  amount  be  raised  to  $1,0()0,(X)0.  A  long  way  to 
the  desired  goal  was  covered  during  the  two  hoins  of  pleading: 

"  But  a  more  wonderful  thing  still  was  the  way  in  which  th(^ 
poor  gave  all  they  had  to  give,  emptying  tlieir  pockets  on  the 
platform,  taking  jewelry  from  th(nr  own  ])ers<)ns,  even  depriving 
themselves  of  the  car-fare  to  return  to  their  homes,  perhaps  the 
city's  width  evay. 


A  .JEWISH  CARTOON  ON  THE   .JEWISH     ■  MOVE." 
The  two  arms  are  inscrUied  (lie  "  Carnegie  Hall  IMeefiiifi"     A  cap- 


"That  is  genuine  sacrifice;  that  is  real  generosity.  Rich  and 
poor  alike  gave  according  to  tlieir  means.  The  Jews  have  set  to 
all  the  world  another  of  many  notable  examples  of  compassion- 
ate loyalty  to  the  distrest  among  their  people  and  the  strength 
of  the  bond  that  links  man  and  brother-man  the  world  around. 
To  these  contributors,  so  many  of  them  humble,  leading  lives  of 
skimped   and   starving   drudgery,   the   tale   of   the   wo   of   their 

brethren    in    war-ravaged    lands 

came  home  with  irresistible 
power,  for  they  knew  from  bitter 
personal  experience  the  pitiful 
conditions  that  prevail.  The 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  feeling 
that  prompted  this  amazing  out- 
pouring of  gifts  is  in  the  mites 
given  by  the  poorest,  even  more 
than  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  (sontriliuted  by 
the  lavish  generosity  of  large- 
hearted  men  of  millions." 

The  i)art  Avhich  American 
Jewry  is  called  upon  to  play  in 
the  great  work  of  charity  is  set 
forth  by  Israel  C^ohen,  author  of 
"Jewish  Life  in  Modern  Times," 
and  at  present  a  prisoner  in 
a  German  (ioncentration  -  camp. 
Destiny,  he  declares,  has  marked 
it  for  this  mission  "as  the  oldest 
community  of  Jews  in  the  world 
enjoying  civil  rights  in  all  their 
fulness."  He  writes  in  the  New 
York  American: 

"American  Jewry  has  already 
shown  itself  conscious  of  the 
unique  responsibihty  that  has  fall- 
en upon  it.  May  it  acquit  itself 
thereof  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
this  great  historic  occasion! 

"The  task  with  which  this  war 
lias  confronted  us,  so  far  as  the 
Jews  are  ^loncerned,  is  a  three- 
fold one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
present  sufferings  must  be  as- 
suaged without  delay;  the  home- 
less must  be  given  shelter,  the 
starving  must  be  given  bread, 
the  naked  must  be  given  (clothing. 
"Secondly,  careful  and  sys- 
tematic measures  must  be  taken 
betimes  to  cope  with  the  flood  of 
emigration  that  will  burst  forth  westward  in  unprecedented 
volume  as  soon  as  the  tempest  of  war  has  abated.  And  thirdly, 
])lans  must  be  concerted  for  securing  the  proper  consideration 
of  the  Jewish  question  at  the  Congress  that  will  determine  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  for  insuring  that  this  congress  shall  also 
establish  the  peace  of  Jewry. 

"The  solution  of  this  threefold  task — alleviation,  emigration, 
and  liberation — calls  for  an  unexampU^d  combination  of  powers; 
it  needs  boundless  gen<>rosity,  elaborate  organization,  and 
astute  and  collect i\'e  diplomacy. 

"The  most  urgent  task  is  the  dispatch  of  relief  to  the  sorely 
tried  communities  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  German 
Jewry  is  fully  alile  and  rich  enough  to  relii^ve  tlu>  distress  that 
has  been  caused  in  eastern  Prussia  and  to  restore  the  ruined 
communities  to  their  former  Avelfar(>.  Energetic  and  efficient 
steps  in  this  direction  liaAe  already  be(ni  taken. 

"But  the  Jews  in  Russia,  Galicia,  Servia.  and  Turk(>y,  who  an> 
in  incomparably  greater  need  than  their  western  brethn>n.  must 
be  largt'iy  if  not  wholly  dependent  for  their  ivlief  upon  adequate 


'  One  can  not  estiniale  tlie  wealth  of  the  .Jewish  heart 
—From  The  Big  Stick  (New  York). 
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aid  from  abroad.  Their  needs,  vast  as  tiie,\  already  are,  niusl 
ine\nt,ably  be  increased  sliortly  by  the  terrors  of  war  now  break- 
ing forth  over  the  rest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula." 


MINISTERS  MILITANT  AND  NON-MILITANT 

WHILE  much  of  the  "pacifist"  sentiment  has  emanated 
from  clergymen,  it  appears  to  be  an  error  to  look  upon 
this  body  of  men  as  a  whole  as  holding  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  and  opposing  the  wide-spread  sentiment  in 
favor  of  preparedness.  To  get  at  a  numerical  expression  on  the 
subject,  The  Continent  (Chicago)  recently  sent  a  return  postal 
card  to  every  tenth  minister  named  in  the  alphabetical  list 
officially  published  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chm-ch  of  the  United  States.  There  was  "no  attemjjt  to  govern 
geographical  distribution,"  tho,  for  informa- 
tion, it  is  stated  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  not  largely  represented  in  New  England 
nor  in  certain  portions  of  the  South.  The 
questions  and  the  revised  figures  covering 
the  responses  to  The  Continent's  queries  are 
as  follows: 

"1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  complete  disarma- 
ment by  the  United  States?  (By  'complete 
disarmament'  is  intended  a  definite  poUcy 
of  assuming  that  this  country  is  in  no  danger 
of  attack  by  any  other  country,  the  thought 
being  that  it  would  be  better  to  risk  success- 
ful invasion  than  to  maintain  continuously 
a  military  power  sufficient  to  cause  an  aggres- 
sive enemy  to  refrain.) 

Yes,  95;    no,  305;  no  vote,  29. 

"2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  an  army  and 
navy  sufficient  in  numbers  and  efficiency  to 
withstand  ordinarj'  attack  while  new  forces 
are  being  organized? 

Yes,  875;  no,  60;  no  vote,  37. 

"3.  Do  you  beheve  that  teaching  them  to 
march  and  to  drill,  with  the  physical  train- 
ing calculated  to  give  them  a  good  'set-up' 
and  endurance  for  camp  life,  would  tend  to 
create  in  American  boys  an  appetite  for  war? 
Yes,  115;  no,  279;  no  vote,  37. 

"4.  Assuming  that  all  war  is  wrong  and 
unnecessary,  do  you  believe  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  ignore  the 
possibihty  of  attack  by  some  nation  which 
does  not  accept  that  behef,  that  is  unper- 
suaded  by  our  altruistic  attitude,  and  which  is 
xmdisturbed  by  what  other  nations  may  think 
of  its  action?     Yes,  76;  no,  278;  no  vote,  47. 

"5.  If  you  beheve  that  there  should  be  recognition  of  this 
possibihty,  and  some  preparation  for  the  contingency,  but 
consider  it  stiU  more  important  that  no  pohcy  should  be  adopted 
Avhich  will  tend  to  develop  in  oiir  people  favor  for  war,  what  plan 
reconcihng  these  two  purposes  would  you  suggest?" 

The  answer  to  the  fifth  question  admits  of  any  \ariety  of 
reply.  One  quoted  by  The  Continent  as  written  by  a  "militant 
Quaker"  may  serve  as  an  example: 

"I  believe  we  should  immediately — 

"1.  Strengthen  our  coast-defenses. 

"2.  Build  up  an  adequate  navy,  including  submarines  and 
aircraft — both  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles. 

"3.  Enlarge  our  regular  Army  so  that  we  shall  have  a  mobile 
force  of  at  least  20(),()(X). 

"4.  Develop  an  efficient  reserve  of  militia  to  the  number  of 
500,000. 

"We  should  seek  no  quarrel,  but  be  ready  to  resent  and  repel 
aggression.  'War  is  a  moral  enterprise  if  it  redeems  a  State 
from  a  condition  worse  than  war.'" 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  remarks  that  "in  view  of  the 
position  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  representative  of  Protestant  ministerial  sentiment  generally, 
the  doctrine  of  national  preparedness  is  decidedly  more  popular 
in  this  country  than  had  been  supposed." 


DAVID  BRAINARD  SPOONER, 

Who  dug  up  Buddha's  bones  after 
they  had  lain  buried  in  a  moimd 
near  Peshawnr,  India,  for  2.000  years, 
and  who  tliinks  he  was  a  Persian. 


WAS   BUDDHA   A   PERSIAN? 

y4  X  AMERICAN  explorer  in  the  employ  of  the  Archeo- 
/-\  logical  Department  of  tho  Government  of  India  pro- 
-*-  -^  pounds  the  theory  that  the  Buddha,  who  is  worshiped 
by  138,()31,0(X)  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  a  Persian, 
and  not  a  Hindu,  as  is  the  prevaihng  behef.  The  savant  \\\ 
question.  Dr.  David  Brainard  Spooner,  is  a  New-Englander  who 
already  has  to  his  credit  the  unearthing  of  Buddha's  bones  from 
a  mound  near  Peshawur,  in  northwestern  India.  He  has  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  as  the  result  of  the  extensive  excavation-wor!: 
that  he  has  been  carrj'ing  on  in  the  province  of  Behar,  where  the 
founder  of  Buddhism  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  We 
quote  from  a  report  of  Dr.  Spooner's  re(^ent  lecture  at  Simla, 
contained  in  New  India  (Madras): 

"Dr.  Spooner's  lecture  .  .  .  proves  that 
PataHputra  (Behar)  was  built  2,400  years 
ago  by  the  Persian  invaders,  who  overran 
all  northern  and  western  India  and  founded 
the  Mauryan  dynasty,  bringing  with  them 
from  Persia  not  only  the  architecture  but 
also  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  fire-worshipers  of  Persepolis.  Dr. 
Spooner  teUs  the  fascinating  storj-  of  how 
lie  traced  out  the  remains  of  the  anc^ient 
Patna  Palace  of  Chandragupta,  built  iipon 
the  precise  plan  of  the  great  palace  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  at  Persepohs,  and  with 
ceiUngs  supported  upon  the  uprai.sed  hand:; 
of  colossal  stone  figures  of  Persian  sculpture. 
Dr.  Spooner  goes  on  to  point  out  Zoroas- 
trian  associations  not  only  in  connection 
with  Chandragupta  and  his  grandson,  Asoka, 
who  followed  the  matriarchal  .system  in  the 
Court,  where  women  were  used  as  royal 
guards  in  accordance  with  Magian  ciistoms, 
but  also  with  the  Buddha,  whose  ancestors 
practised  the  Magian  rite  of  sister-marriage, 
which  explains  the  Ceylonese  tradition  that 
Asoka  and  the  Buddha  were  of  the  same 
race.  Buddha,  Dr.  Spooner  thinks,  was  not 
'a  renegade  from  Hindu  teaching,  as  the 
modern  world  has  thought;  but  rather  a 
renegade  from  Zoroastrianism,'  which  also 
explains  a  reference  to  Buddha  in  the  ancient 
Parsee  scriptures  as  a  heretic,  a  term  which 
could  not  have  been  used  had  he  not  been 
connected  originally  with  Zoroastrianism. 
A  similar  argument  applies  to  Asoka,  of 
whom  it  is  said  in  the  Avesia  (Bible  of 
Zoroastrianism)  that  'those  who  do  tho 
worst  tilings  are  called  beloved  of  the  Devas 
(Hindu  gods),'  a  phrase  which  Dr.  Spooner 

explains   as   due   to    the   interesting   fact    that   Asoka   was   an 

apostate  from  the  Parsee  faith." 


SEVEN  MILLION  FISHERS  OF  MEN— The  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  churches  have  lost  their  hold  upon  men  is 
called  in  question  by  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Ref.  Epis.,  Phila- 
delphia), which  firmly  beUeves  that  "  there  never  was  a  time  when 
men  were  more  eager  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  churches  than 
the  present."  The  last  few  years,  we  are  reminded,  have  seen 
the  rise  of  many  great  church  movements  of  men,  by  men,  and 
for  men.  And  the  Philadelphia  weekly  quotes  from  an  article 
in  The  Cliristian  World  (Ref.,  Cleveland)  as  follows: 

"The  rapid  spread  of  the  movements  seeking  to  set  men  at 
work  to  win  men  for  Christ  is  well-nigh  phenomenal.  Statistics 
show  the  following:  Gideons,  45,000;  Brotherhoods,  200,000; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  597,000;  Bible  Classes.  5,000,000  men.  Nearly 
7,000,000  enrolled  on  the  side  df  Christ  and  right  and  truth. 
What  a  force  for  righteousness  that  is!  There  is  no  hmit  to 
what  may  be  accomplished  through  this  great  men's  movement. 
.  .  .  The  pastor  who  does  not  come  into  close  touch  with 
men  through  the  agency  of  an  aggressive  men's  organization  is 
missing  an  incalculably  great  opportunity.  It  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case  that  if  the  men's  work  of  a  congregation  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  all  other  departments  wiU  thrive." 
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A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  ORDER 

PHILADELPHIA,  "in  keeping  with  its  popular  designa- 
tion as  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  is  the  scene  of  what 
a  \\Titer  in  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis.,  New  York) 
calls  "the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  interesting  religious 
movement  of  this  generation."  Alore  than  one  hundred  thousand 
l*rotestant  laymen  band  themselves  together  in  the  Stonemen's 
Fellowship.  "Such  a  ratthng  of  the  dry  bones  of  conventional 
religion,  such  a  breathing  of  the  spirit  of  God  into  men's  hearts," 
ensues  that  it  seems  to  this  Episcopalian  observer  "the  beginning 
of  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Church."  The  club's  mission,  as 
seen  bj'  an  interested  lay  Avatchcr  from  afar,  the  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Express,  "appears  to  be  to  carry  forward  religion  by 
means  of  an  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the  military  orders 
of  the  Middle  Ages."  The  original  purpose,  explains  The 
Episcopal  Recorder  (Ref.  Epis.,  Philadelphia),  was  "fellowship," 
and  it  was  proposed  to  admit  miembers  to  three  degrees: 

"The  first  degree  consisted  of  a  solemn  dedication  and  en- 
rolment; the  second  was  reached  through  the  baptism  of  those 
imbaptized,  and  the  ratification  of  baptismal  vows  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  been  baptized;  while  the  third  degree  was 
reached  through  a  rite  consisting  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  and  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

"The  idea  of  fellowship  so  practically  emphasized  during  the 
recent  Billy  Sunday  campaign  so  enamored  those  who  caught 
the  vision  that  the  club  leapt  the  bounds  of  tlw  parish  where 
it  was  born,  and  soon  had  a  membership  numbered  by  scores  of 
thousands  in  the  proportion  of  ten  non-Episcopalians  to  one 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

Some  further  facts  regarding  the  history  and  development  of 
this  remarkable  organization  may  be  condensed  from  accounts 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  The  Churchman: 

About  three  years  ago,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Stone,  vicar  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Communion,  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Philadelphia,  organized 
a  men's  club  in  his  parish.  It  took  its  name  from  its  founder, 
and  in  the  last  few  months  has  rapidly  grown  until  it  has  become 
a  body  of  about  110,000  men — "members  of  all  sorts  of  Chris- 
tian bodies  and  members  of  none,"  bound  in  close  fellowship, 
meeting  for  prayer  and  Bible-reading.  There  are  said  to  be 
no  dues  or  contributions,  wealthy  laymen  meeting  necessary 
expenses.  It  was  found  necessary  to  use,  first,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  gymnasium,  then  the  huge  Convention  Hall  for 
the  regular  Saturday-night  meetings.  According  to  The  Public 
Ledger,  the  club  includes  among  its  members  "1,000  Phila- 
delphia policemen,  more  than  1,000  letter-carriers,  2,000  street- 
railway  employees,  1,000  Pennsylvania  Railroad  workers,  500 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department,  500  employees 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  500  men  connected  with 
the  Adams  Express  Company." 

The  club  first  attracted  attention,  says  The  Jewish  Exponent 
(Philadelphia),  during  the  late  political  campaign,  when  it  was 
asserted  that  it  was  being  used  to  oppose  Roman  Catholic 
candidates  for  office;  "its  founder  denied  that  this  was  its  pur- 
pose, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  members  joined  it  for 
the  political  effect  it  was  supposed  to  have."  Now,  says  this 
impartial  judge  of  differences  between  Christians,  a  dispute  has 
arisen  because  "Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  other 
ministers  object  to  having  members  of  their  denominations 
assent  to  and  participate  in  a  ritual  which  is  based  on  the  tends 
of  the  Episcopal  Church."  But  Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
a  leading  spirit  among  the  Stonemen,  denies  the  charge  of 
proselyting,  saying: 

'  "It  is  not  intended  that  anyliody  shall  become  an  Episco- 
])alian.  .  .  .  The  fellowship  inerely  announces  that  if  all  nu^ii 
are  willing  to  add  to  the  existing  professions  a  recognition  of  tlic 
fact  of  episcopacy,  a  way  to  corporate  communion  is  opened, 
without  discussion  of  denominational  differences." 

Nevertheless,  declares  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  "whatever  the 
original  intention,  the  club  is  now  seen  to  be  working  along 
avenues  of  proselytizing,  and   we  fail   to  see  how  it  could  be 


otherwise,  since  men  in  talcing  their  third  degree  are  'con- 
firmed,' and  can  at  once  pass  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  'no  questions  asked.'  "  It  is  not  seemly,  protests 
the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  "to  see  some  well-reputed  Pres- 
byterian elder  or  an  official  layman  of  some  other  denomination 
passing  innocently  up  through  the  Stonemen's  degrees,  in  order 
to  bow  Ix^fore  the  bishop  or  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  be  made 
an  Episcopalian,  without  knowing  it."  This  feeling  led  to  a 
meeting  of  600  ministers  and  laymen,  representing  the  non- 
Episcopalian  Protestant  Churches  of  Philadelphia.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  praising  the  ideals  of  the  Stonemen  and 
acknowledging  the  order's  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  church 
union,  but  objecting  to  the  third-degree  ritual  and  providing  for 
a  conference  with  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Pepper  with  the  view  of 
changing  the  ritual  so  that  a  "broad  platform"  might  be  pro- 
vided "on  which  all  Protestants  can  stand  without  surrendering 
their  self-respect  or  their  loyalty  to  their  own  denominations." 
In  Episcopalian  circles  the  Stonemen's  Fellowship  has  at 
least  the  whole-hearted  support  of  The  Churchman,  which  says 
editorially: 

"So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  movement,  it  appears  to  be 
devoid  of  any  objectionable  partizan  and  denominational  in- 
tent. It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  rehgious 
spirit  which  has  been  abroad  in  Philadelphia  for  some  time  past, 
partly  due  to  the  Sunday  campaign  and  partly  to  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  religious  fraternity  among  the  laity  of 
many  churches,  despite  the  attitude  of  too  many  of  the  clergy 
who  have  been  too  intolerant,  too  indolent,  or  too  timid  to  lead 
it  into  the  appropriate  channels." 

The  i-ules  of  the  Fellowship  do  not  seem  to  The  Churchman 
"to  afford  a  valid  reason  for  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  them."  The  editor  points  out  that  the  three  degrees  are  not 
compulsory;  that  each  member  can  stop  where  he  pleases  in  the 
F^ellowship.  "No  objection  can  be  properly  taken  by  any 
evangelical  Christian  to  the  first  two  degrees."  To  the  third 
"the  objection  has  been  made  that  it  throws  a  doubt  upon  the 
validity  of  the  ministerial  orders  of  non-episcopally  ordained 
clergymen.  This  point  is  not  an  issue,  so  far  as  the  Fellowship  is 
concerned."  But,  insists  The  Churchman,  "even  if  it  were,  this 
much  may  be  said  " : 

"Episcopacy  is  a  fact  in  church  history  which  even  the  most 
determined  opponent  of  its  practical  application  can  not  suc- 
cessfully deny. 

"The  Fellowship  has  asked  its  members  to  add  to,  not  to  sub- 
tract from,  their  Christian  experience,  and  to  take  a  single  and 
simple  step  forward  to  enable  them  to  enter  more  fully  into  com- 
munion with  their  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
participation  of  that  act  of  worship  which  was  meant  to  mark 
Christian  unity,  not  division." 

An  enthusiastic  writer  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Churchman 
writes  of  the  new  Fellowship  in  these  glowing  terms: 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  up 
in  the  air  about  it  when  they  are  not  up  in  arms  against  it.  It 
threatens  the  integrity  of  congregations  of  all  sorts.  It  violates 
numbers  of  canonical  and  parochial  provisions.  One  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman  has  declared  that  the  Bishop  has  no  more 
right  to  go  to  a  club  and  confirm  the  members  than  he  has  to  go 
out  in  the  street  and  ordain  men.  To  the  parochial  type  of  mind 
the  thing  is  bewildering — bewildering  in  its  simplicity,  in  its 
enormous  appeal,  and  ()\erwhelming  sudden  growth.  But  to 
one  observer  at  least,  and  a  clerical  one  at  that,  the  mo\ement  has 
jjromise  of  Life  and  momentum  toward  reunion  beyond  all  con- 
ferences on  orders  and  congresses  of  denominations  that  ever 
were  dreamed  of. 

"For,  notice,  it  leaves  out  the  clergy;  it  ignores  them;  it  goes 
behind  them  to  the  body  of  the  laity,  and  thus  evades  the  iin- 
pr(>gnal)le  prei)ossessions  of  the  avowed  champions  of  religious 
differences. 

"Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity'.'  Does  it  not  make  a  solemn  call  for  wise 
apostolic  guidance  and  encouragement,  for  extension  under  such 
guidance  to  every  city  in  the  land?  .  .  .  Who  can  estimate  what 
this  thing  may  grow  to,  what  power  and  influence  it  may  exert?" 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


PERHAPS  more  than  any  other  nation 
Italy  has  been  beloved  by  poets  of 
alien  birth.  How  much  poorer  would 
English  literature  be  if  (to  give  only  two 
examples)  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing had  not  yielded  to  the  magic  of  the 
land  that  nurtured  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
Mr.  Clinton  ScoUard  has  for  years  reflected 
in  some  of  the  best  of  his  poetry  the  magi- 
cal splendor  of  Italian  skies.  The  title- 
poem  of  his  new  book,  "Italy  in  Arms,  and 
Other  Poems"  ((lomme  &  Marshall),  is 
one  of  the  best  things  which  the  war  has 
drawn  from  the  poets  of  America;  it  is 
rich  in  color  and  in  picturesque  historical 
suggestion,  and  the  passion  which  it  ex- 
presses is  authentic.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  man  who,  hating  thoroughly 
all  war,  is  nevertheless,  in  this  war,  strong- 
ly partizan. 

ITALY  IN  ARMS 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Of  all  my  dreams  by  night  and  day, 
One  dream  ivill  evermore  return. 

The  dream  of  Italy  m  May: 
The  sky  a  brimming  azure  um 
Where  lights  of  amber  brood  and  bum ; 

The  doves  about  San  Marco's  square. 
The  swimming  Campanile  tower. 
The  giants,  hammering  out  the  hour, 
The  palaces,  the  bright  lagoons, 

The  gondolas  gliding  here  and  there 

Upon  the  tide  that  sways  and  swoons. 

The  domes  of  San  Antonio, 

Where  Padua  'mid  her  mulberry-trees 
Kecllnes;   Adige's  crescent  flow 

Beneath  Verona's  balconies; 

Rich  Florence  of  the  Medicis : 
Sienna's  starlike  streets  that  climb' 

From  hill  to  hill ;   Assisi  well 

Remembering  the  holy  spell 

Of  rapt  St.  Francis;    with  her  crown 
Of  battlements,  embossed  by  time. 
Stem  old  Perugia  looking  down . 

Then,  mother  of  great  empires,  Rome, 

City  of  the  majestic  past. 
That  o'er  far  leagues  of  alien  foam 

The  shadows  of  her  eagles  cast. 

Imperious  still;   impending,  vast. 
The  Colosseum's  curving  line; 

Pillar  and  arch  and  colonnade; 

St.  Peter's  consecrated  shade. 

And  Hadrian's  tomb  where  Tiber  strays; 
The  ruins  on  the  Palatine 

With  all  their  memories  of  dead  days. 

And  Naples,  with  her  sapphire  arc 
Of  bay,  her  perfect  sweep  of  shore; 

Above  her,  like  a  demon  stark. 
The  dark  flre-mountain  evermore 
Looming  portentous,  as  of  yore ; 

Fair  Capri  with  her  cliffs  and  caves; 
Salerno  drowsing  'mid  her  vines 
And  olives,  and  tht  shattered  shrines 
Of  Pajstxmi  where  the  gray  ghosts  tread. 

And  where  the  wilding  rose  still  waves 
As  when  by  Greek  girls  garlanded. 

But  liark!   What  sound  the  ear  dismays. 

Mine  Italy,  mine  Italy? 
Thou  that  wrrt  wrapt  in  peace,  the  haze 

Of  loveliness  spread  over  thee! 

Yet  slnee  the  trrapple  needs  must  be, 
I  wliO  have  wandered  in  the  night 

With  Dante,  Petrarch's  Laura  known. 

Seen  Vallombrosa's  groves  breeze-blown. 
Met  Angelo  and  RaGaal, 
Against  iconoclastic  might 

In  this  grim  hour  must  wish  thee  well! 

Here  are  two  delicately  etched  land- 
scapes. The  triplets  of  "Bella  Garda"  are 
delightfully  musical,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  stanzas  are  vividly  descriptive.  "At 
Pa-'stum"  is  full  of  noble  dignity,  and  the 
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'That's  the  w^ay — 
I  always  say^ — 
To  buy  this  Campbell  feast ! 
I  vv^ant  it  v^hen  I  want  it — 
Which  IS  once  a  daj'  at  least ! 
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Turn  it  over  today!.  If  you  eat  soup  only  once 
in  a  while  on  some  special  occasion,  make  it  a  point 
from  now  on  to  enjoy  it  once  a  day  at  least.  Get  the 
full  and  regular  benefit  of 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

This  is  one  of  the  best  liked  and  oftenest  used  of  all 
the  Campbell  "kinds." 

Extremely  nourishing  as  well  as  palatable,  this  tempting 
soup  contains  such  wholesome  vegetables  as  carrots,  white 
potatoes,  sw^eet  potatoes,  "baby"  lima  beans,  small  peas, 
tender  corn,  barley,  green  okra,  tomatoes  and  other  choice 
vegetables,  beside  "alphabet"  macaroni,  celery  and  parsley 
— all  combined  in  a  strong  concentrated  stock  made  from 
selected  beef. 

This  soup  is  more  than  a  mere  dinner  course.  It  is  a 
substantial,  satisfying  dish  for  the  family  meals  at  any  time. 
Why  not  order  a  supply  from  your  grocer  today} 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied 

21  kinds         10c  a  can 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED-AND-WHITE  LABEL 
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We  Now  Present  a 
Marvel  Motor  in  the 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December    28,    1915 


Officially  Breaking  All  Stock  Car  Records  up  to  100  Miles.     Also  All 
Stock  Car  Records  for  Quick  Acceleration — Under  A.  A.  A.  Supervision 
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100  miles  in  80   minutes,   21.4  seconds,    averaging 

74.67  miles  per  hour,  with  driver  and  passenger. 

The  previous  best  record  of  72<49  was  made  by  a  car  with 
more  cylinders,  more  cylinder  capacity  and  driver  only. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  passenger. 

During  this  trial  speed  laps  were  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour. 
70.  74  miles  in  one  hour,  carrying  5  passengers,  with 
top  and  windshield  up. 

The  previous  best  record  for  stock  car  similarly  equippd 
was  made  by  a  car  with  more  cylinders,  more  cylinder  capac- 
ity, and  with  only  two  passengers. 
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Mark  what  these  achievements  mean. 

No  other  stock  car,  in  all  the  world's 
records,  has  done  what  this  car  has  done. 

This  is  not  a  mere  new  model  with  minor 
refinements  but  an  epoch-making  car. 

Even  the  rumor  has  for  months  kept 
Motordom  on  edge.  But  the  wildest  rumor 
was  tame  compared  with  truth.  The 
Super-Six  begins  a  revolution. 

Note  first  that  this  change  comes  at  the 
zenith  of  our  success. 

Only  last  fall  a  new-model  Hudson  won  a 

new  empire  for  us.     It  doubled  our  sales, 

and  made  a  new  record  for  fine  cars. 

We  stopped  that  model  in  the  height  of  demand, 
losing  thousands  of  sales.  We  spent  $1,500,000  to 
again  double  production.  We  committed  ourselves, 
on  materials,  etc.,  for  $42,000,000  worth  of  new- 
type  cars.    All  because  of  what  we  now  announce. 


From  standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
seconds.  This  stock  car  was  driven  1350  miles  at 
speed  exceeding  70  miles  an  hour  without  discover- 
able wear  on  any  part. 

All  the  above  Hudson  records  were  made  with  the  same 
stock  car,  using  the  same  motor,  at  Sheepshead  Bay  Speed- 
way in  November,  under  American  Automobile  Association 
supervision. 

The  most  powerful  stock  motor  per  cubic  inch  dis- 
placement which  the  world  has  known. 


They  would  give  a  new  meaning  to  flexibility, 
silence  and  ease  of  control.  It  was  clear  that  such  a 
motor  was  bound  to  supersede  the  best  types  in 
existence. 

CLAIMS  PROVED  TRUE 


illUliKJIIIIKinilllirili 


Those  claims  were  based  on  shop  tests.  Now, 
after  months  of  road  tests,  we  pronounce  them  true. 

We  compared  the  Super-Six  with  our  old  Six, 
with  results  told  on  next  page. 

We  built  and  bought  Eights  to  compare  with  it. 
Then  we  built  and  bought  V-type  twelves.  We 
were,  by  the  way,  among  the  first  to  test  out  these 
types  in  cars. 

We  convinced  ourselves  in  a  hundred  ways  that 
this  new  motor  would  dominate  the  field.  Then 
we  abandoned  forever  the  old-type  Six,  and  all  idea 
of  an  Eight  or  Twelve. 
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ALSO  A  SUPER-CAR 
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A  GREATER  HUDSON 


On  June  28,  1915,  we  applied  for  patent  on  the 
Super-Six.     It  was  issued  on  December  28th. 

The  claims  we  made  were  startling.  They  meant 
an  almost  twice-better  Hudson.  They  meant  re- 
duced vibration  in  seemingly  impossible  degree. 

They  meant  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  possible 
motor  speed.  They  meant  an  addition  of  80  per 
cent  to  our  power,  without  added  size  or  cylinders. 


In  the  months  between  every  detail  of  the  car 
has  been  raised  to  this  motor  standard. 

We  designed  a  new  body  with  larger  room  and 
with  perfect  flowing  lines.  We  built  it  with  the 
double-cowl — in  two  compartments,  each  with  a 
rounded  dash.  The  finest  grain  leather  is  employed 
in  the  upholstery.  The  new  windshield  is  slanted. 
There  are  disappearing  seats  in  the  tonneau. 

We  called  in  famous  coach  builders,  experts  and 
artists.  And  we  gave  them  free  hand  to  reach 
luxury's  limit  in  the  bodies  for  the  Super-Six. 

You  will  see  that  they  did  it.  There's  no  need 
to  argue  that.  A  single  glance  at  this  new  car  will 
impress  its  superb  distinction. 


W^ 
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To  76  Horsepower — Without  Added  Size  or  Cylinders 


Three  years  ago,  when  Hudson  engineers 
brought  out  the  Light  Six,  it  was  welcomed 
as  the  ideal  car. 

A  smaller  bore  and  longer  stroke 
lightened  engine  parts  immensely.  That 
lightness  reduced  vibration.  The  engine 
was  a  marvel  for  high  speed,  economy, 
flexibility  and  power. 

That  motor  very  quickly  drove  heavy 
sixes  out.  It  became  the  pattern  type.  In 
two  years  it  multiplied  Hudson  prestige 
and  quadrupled  Hudson  production. 


Mark  those  comparisons.     And  remember  that 
the  Hudson  Six-40  was  the  leading  high-grade  Six. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  SPEED 
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BETTERED  80  PER  CENT 
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Let  us  compare  that  Hudson  Six-40  with  the 
present  Super-Six. 

That  motor  speed  capacity  is  now  increased  50 
per  cent. 

The  Six-40,  at  high  speed,  delivered  42  horse- 
power.    The  Super-Six  delivers  76  horsepower. 

Yet  both  engines  are  Sixes.  The  cylinder  size 
is  identical.  No  extra  cylinders,  size  or  complica- 
tions. That  increase  in  horsepower  of  80  per  cent 
shows  the  saving  in  vibration. 

The  Six-40  has  made  55  miles  per  hour.  The 
Super-Six  has  made  100  miles  at  an  average  speed 
of  74.67  miles  per  hour— a  stock  car,  under  American 
Automobile  Association  supervision.  That  breaks 
every  record  on  stock  cars,  with  engines  of  any 
type.  It  has  also  broken  all  official  records  in  quick 
acceleration. 


A  motor  car  engine  is  measured  by  its  possible 
high  speed.  That  signifies  lack  of  vibration.  And 
swift  revolution  is  the  only  way  to  high  power 
combined  with  lightness  and  flexibility. 

High  speed  in  a  motor  means  vast  reserve 
power.  It  means  ability  to  creep  on  high  gear,  to 
pick  up  quickly,  to  mount  hills  without  effort,  to 
avoid  changing  gears,  and  to  speed. 

All  that  pertains  to  luxury  of  motion  depends 
on  a  high-speed  vibrationless  motor.  That  is  what 
is  accomplished  in  the  Super-Six  in  a  degree  here- 
tofore unknown. 

A  block's  ride  in  this  car  will  prove  it.  Severe 
tests  will  lead  you  to  marvel.  Comparison  with 
any  car  of  any  type  will  wipe  out  any  question  of 
this  new  car's  supremacy.    It  is  too  vast  to  dispute. 
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MORE  FINE  CARS  NOW 
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This  Super-Six  will  appeal  to  fine-car  buyers. 
We  believe,  too,  it  will  multiply  their  numbers. 

The  price,  despite  this  luxury,  is  but  $1375. 
That's  because  we  shall  build  this  season  42  million 
dollars'  worth. 

Many  a  man  who  thinks  of  $1000  will  pay  the 
difference  for  the  Super-Six.  And  he  will  save  it  in 
engine  wear  and  fuel.  ' 

The  Super-Six  is  resistless.  Its  distinction,  its 
beauty,  its  feel,  its  power,  speed  and  flexibility  will 
delight  every  motor  car  lover.  The  man  who  gets 
it  will  have  all  that  any  man  can  get. 

Hudson  Dealers  Have  It  Now  on  Show 

Ask   for  the  Super -Six   Catalog  —  Just  Out 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  Hudson  Super- Six 

$1375 


Hudson  Super-Six  with  7-passenger  Phaeton  Body  —$1375,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.     Also 
Built  as  a  Roadster,  a  Cabriolet,  a  Touring  Sedan,  a  Limousine  and  a  Town  Car. 
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Answer  your  mail 
as  you  open  it! 

DON'T  wait  for  a  stenographer. 
Dictate  }our  replies  as  you  read 
your  letters.  It  any  require  research 
— have  it  done  while  you  dictate  rephes 
to  those  that  can  be  answered  quick. 

Your  stenographer  starts  producing 
finished  typewriting  as  soon  as  you  fill 
A'our  first  cylinder — or  as  soon  as  you 
dictate  your  first  letter,  if  you  wish. 

Results:  more  letters,  better  letters, 
in  less  time,  at  a  third  less  cost.  It's 
team-work — it's  efficiency — dictating 
to  the  Dictaphone. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  If  you 
happen  to  find  it  true,  it's  a  pretty  big  thing. 
If  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true,  then  you  can 
nail  us  down.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work. 

TME  h\CT/\Ff\VHE 

RECISTE»(<> 

Suite  1107A,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  In   the   principal   cities 
— dealers  everywhere 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the 
'Panama-'Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition 
"Your   Day's  Work"— a  book 
we    should    like    to    send    you. 


200  kinds  Iron  Puzzles.      2  sample 
leaders  with  catalog  only  10  cents. 

WESTERN  PUZZLE  WORKS  CO. 
St.  Paul  Minnesuta 


FHis    i»i-;\    iM   A  I,  I.    nit  IT  a 


and  no  scratch.    Graftco  Silver  Steel  Pens  are  triple  sil- 


ver plated — with  a  smooth,  velvety  point  tliat  is  nluKiys 
perfect-writing,  (iraffco  Silver  Steel  Pens  last  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  tlian  otliers.  They  do  not  corrode. 
Scud  lOc.  for  siuuplf  l>ox  nf  ten.  Wi-  jiav  jjosta^f  iirid  piu'kin^. 
flr.nfff/t  «KOIt(;K  R.  GKAI'F  <0. 

\!.LifJJ.yJf.     294  Washington  St.         Boston,  Mass. 


Big  $2  Of  f er-KEITH'S 

'  "■ ■■■'■■       Themauazine 

for  home  biiild- 
cr.s,  the  reco(?- 
nized  author- 
ityonplanninpr, 
building;  and 
decorating  Ar- 
tistic Homes. 
Each  number 
contains  7  to  10 

-_ Plans  by  lead- 

\\\\l  architects.     S'jbscriptiun  %'l.     N*'wsstan<is,  20c 
copy.  12  big  houHobuildin);  numbers  and  your  choice  of 


KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 

MU  ItiinifulowB  Ullll  f'llttUKVH 
104  J'l:in8  of  *;4»ttHKOH. 
126      "       calij.  bflow  «4n00 
I7r>     ••        •'        ••      $5UU0 


175    Plana    costing    below    |6()nn 
\'i.h        ''  "  oviT     ibOUO 

too         *        Oi'niont  and  Brick. 
60  Garai{eH,40  Duplex  and  Flats. 


Ann  one  of  1hr«t  ti  Plan  liuolcM  Frft*  irilha  war'uHubacription,  ii' 
k-KEITtrs,  H57  McKnlght  BIdK..  MInneapolla,  MInn.-J 


ropptitioii  of  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza 
is  an  eflfeetive  artifice. 

BELLA  GARDA 

Bv  Clinton  Scoliaud 
Over  Riva  La  Kochetta  rises  with  its  craggy  crown, 
On  tlie  quiet  mountain  village  from  its  summit 

sheer  loolis  down. 
Klings  the  simlight,   ilings    the    moonliglit,   baelv 

from  climbing  cliflfs  of  lirown. 

At  its  base  tlie  olives  silver,  and  the  fleet  barks 

come  and  go 
With    their    sails    of    tawny    saffron,    with    their 

slanted  -sails  of  snow. 
Straining  in  the  winds  of  morning,  drooping  in  the 

even  glow 

-Ml   along   the   blue   lake's   borders   toss   the  red 

buoys  with  the  tide, 
I^ver  shifting,  ever  changing  through  the  luring 

hues  that  hide 
l:i  the  bosom  of  the  sapphire,   in  the  turquoise 

glorified. 

Oleanders  in  the  gardens  with   the   l)land   lihisli 

ro.ses  vie, 
.\iid  the  palm-trees  throw  their  shailows,  and  the 

lizards  laze  and  lie 
iU  the  sun  whose  golden  scepter  rules  an  arc  of 

stainless  sky. 

You  may  hear  the  )ioatiii.-:i  eallins.  you  may  hear 

the  boatmen  sing 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing  as  tlie  swallows 

wing  and  wing. 
And  the  air  that  breathes  about  you  i.-;  the  air  of 

endless  spring. 

And  that  Titan.  :Moute  Baldo,  with  its  heights  of 
sliine  and  shade. 

Looms  beyond  the  fair  lake's  bosom,  in  its  majs-sty 
arra.ved. 

Crests  and  bastions,  sheer  abysses,  and  the  fur- 
rows God  has  made. 

Bella  Oarda!  Bella  Garda!    Set  for  evermore  apart 
In   tliat   temple   we   call   tieauty.   far   Ix-yond   tlie 

reach  of  art, 
While  I  tread  the  world  of  mortals  you  will  hold 

in  thrall  my  heart! 

AT  P.ESTUM 

By  Clixtox  ScoLL-vni) 
Acro.ss  the  .sea  from  Syl)aris  they  came. 

Oaring  their  galleys  witli  long  sweep  and  .slow. 
T  he  adventurous  (i  reeks  who  gave  file  place  a  Tianie 

More  tlian  two  thousand  shadow.v  years  ago. 

Here,  sensing  lK>aut.v  in  the  insensate  stone. 
They  wrought  irom  out  it,  span  on  perfect  span. 

Pillar  and  plinth,  till,  as  the  flower  full  blown. 
Rose  temple:;  to  the  gods  Olympian. 

Despoiled  their  altars,  ravaged  are  their  shrines; 

The  lizard  and  the  .snake  alone  glide  by; 
Yet  the  tall  columns  face  the  .\pennines. 

And  still  the  old  Greek  grandem-  typify. 

In  their  Ionic  majesty  one  finds 

The  truest  tokens  that  the  past  can  show  — 
What  aspirations  kindled  mortal  minds 

.More  tlian  two  tliousand  .shadowy  years  ago! 


Here  is  a  pectiliarly  tender  and  movinfr 
war-poem,  from  the  eiuTent  issue  of  llic 
Brititili  Review.  Katharine  Tynan  is  one 
of  the  very  few  poets  able  to  write  much 
and  well.  Her  reactions  to  the  world's  ^viii 
tragedy  have  produced  verse  likely  to  niiik 
among-  the  best  that  she  has  written. 

A  NIGHT  PIECE 

By  K.\tii.\hink  Tvn.vn 

The  little  houses  lii>  asleep, 

Tlie  sheep  and  lambs  are  folded  in. 

Winged  sentinels  the  valley  keej), 

Through  tlie  white  night  from  grief  and  sin. 

The  babe  is  at  its  mother's  breast. 

The  children,  with  their  prayers  all  said, 

.\re  fold»>d  in  a  rosy  nest, 

Love's  wings  o'er  i>very  drowsy  head. 

St .  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget  watch 
Above  eai'h  lltth-  sl(<ei)ing  farm, 


Lest  a  foe's  hand  be  at  the  latch: 
Here  there  is  naught  to  do  them  harm. 

St.  Brendan  and  St.  Kevin,  pltick 

The  robe  of  God  that  He  may  hear. 
And  Columb,  keep  the  Irish  flock 

l<Yom  wolves  and  tigers  prowling  near. 
What  news,  then,  of  the  Belgians,  say? 

How  fare  the  villagt>  and  the  town? — 
Oh,  Belgiim^ smokes  by  night  and  day. 

And  all  her  towers  are  toppling  down. 
Oh,  where  are  Belgiiun's  angels  flown. 

And  are  the  Belgian  Saints  asleep. 
That  in  this  night,  cold  as  a  stone. 

The  Belgians  mourn,  the  Belgians  weep^ 

The  bitter  passion  which  distinguished 
Ernst  Lissauer's  great  and  terrible  "Hate 
Song"  is  evident  in  much  recent  German 
%erse.  The  following  poem,  which  ap- 
peared originally  in  Jugend,  begins  with  a 
note  of  sorrow,  but  hate  was  the  emotion 
which  inspired  the  powerful  concluding 
lines.  The  translator  has  closely  Allowed 
the  spirit  and  phrasing  of  the  original. 

OUR  SACRIFICE 

By  Fritz  von  Ostini 
{Translation  by  Ernest  J.  Euphrat) 

Grief  may  now  freely  stalk  through  every  gate. 
Palace  and  hut  are  ope  alike  of  late— 
And  with  her  sister  Care  then  hand  in  hand 
Like    shadows    gray    they    wander    through    the 

land.   .  .  . 
There  is  no  pillow  where  oite  peaceful  dreams. 
But  coimtless  eyelids  with  red,  burning  seams; 
When  they  the  golden  light  of  morn  behold 
Emerge  from  an.xious  night  with  dread  untold  .  . 
Yet    "Tlu-ough!"   .   .   .  And    cold    and    firm    the 

heart  doth  feel  .   .  . 
Now  armor  it  arotmd  with  sev'nfold  steel — 
Cheerful  in  sorest  need,  through  peril's  breath 
Let  us  the  strongest  be,  more  strong  than  death! 
And  your  own  sacrifices'  greatest  wo 
Match  now  against  the  Present's  awful  throe. 
B.v  Germany's  greatness  measure  it  which  grew 
So  huge  with  our  foes'  numbers,  old  and  new. 
And  by  the  i)rize  that  beckons  .   .   .  mind  it  not, 
Yotu-  sorrow,  tho  it  deeply  Inim  and  hot ! 
Hold  down  the  tears,  so  that  they  not  abate 
Or  drench  the  best  that  in  lis  lives,  our  hate! 
The  hatred  that  appalls  yon  craven  pack, 
The  hate  that  drives  their  shattered  columns  back, 
The  hate  that  must  at  last  all  battles  win, 
Tlie  hate  we  owe  to  all  our  human  kin. 
Which,  once  this  Hell-league  to  the  dust  is  hurled. 
Bestows  the  gift  of  Loac  on  all  the  world. 

Long  before  vers  libre  became  a  •ctilt, 
Mr.  Bliss  C^antiaji  proved,  in  his  exquisite 
recreations  of  the  poems  of  Sappho,  that  he 
could  make  beautiful  poetry  without  the 
use  of  rime.  To  the  December  issue  of 
Everyhodys  Magazine  he  contributes  an 
unrimed  poem  which  is  a  genuine  poem, 
and  not  (like  so  many  of  the  Iviagisle 
efforts)  merely  a  deliberate  exercise  in 
/•(■;\s  libre.  Mr.  Carman's  blank  verse  is 
at  once  colloquial  and  dignified.  In  these 
lines  he  makes  most  economically  a  charm- 
in  jj  picture. 

A  MEASURE  OF  HEAVEN 

By  Bliss  C.\rm.<n 

Heaven  is  no  larger  than  Connecticut; 

No  larger  than  Kairflt>Ul  County;  no.  no  larger 

Than  the  little  Valley  of  the  Silvennine 

The  white  sun  visits  and  the  waiulering  showers. 

Kor  there  is  room  enough  for  spring's  return, 

Kt)r  lilac  evenings  and  th»>  rising  iu(K)n, 

.\rKl  time  enough  for  autumn's  idle  days. 

When  .soul  is  ripe  for  immortality. 

.\nd  then  when  winter  conies  with  smoldering  di;  k 

To  kindle  rosy  flanu"s  upon  the  lu^irth, 

.\ii(l  hang  his  starry  bt^lt  upon  (he  night. 

One  llrelit  room  is  large  (>nough  for  heaven — 

l<"or  all  we  know  of  wisdom  anil  of  lovo, 

Vnd  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  heart. 

Pl'RE    W.\TER     IS    INDISPENS.^BLK    TO    HE.M.TH 
POLAND  WATER  i-an  l>e  obtained  even'where. 
Drink  IViland  at  home  and  away  irom  home,  and 
avoid   the    consequences  ol  a  change  ot  water. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


MODERN  GERMAN  CLASSICS  IN 
TWENTY  FINE  VOLUMES 

Francke,  Kuno  (Editor-in-Cbief).  The  Gorman 
Classics;  Masterpieces  Translated  into  English. 
IlliLstrated.  Vols.  I  to  XX  complete.  New  York: 
The  German  Publication  Society,  597  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  appearance,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
of  the  first  volumes  of  this  work,  followed 
now  by  the  final  volumes,  has  marked  an 
important  event  in  the  book-makinj>; 
Jiistory  of  this  country,  where  for  more 
than  a  century  has  been  derived  constant 
inspiration  from  (Jerman  literature'.  Tin> 
chiei  editor,  Professor  Francke,  of  Harvard, 
is  a  first  authority  on  the  subject.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  are  Hugo  Miinsterberg, 
Edmund  von  Mach,  Calvin  Thomas, 
William  T.  Brewster,  Isidor  Singer  (who 
initiated  the  enterprise),  Rudolph  Eucken, 
and  many  others  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  literature  of 
the  German  people.  The  first  volumes 
showed  clearly  with,  what  thoroughness  the 
coUaborateurs  had  done  their  work.  With 
a  general  introduction  to  the  whole  series 
by  Richard  M.  Meyer,  of  Berlin  University, 
works  by  Goethe  were  first  presented,  with 
ah  excellent  life  of  the  poet  by  Professor 
Thomas,  of  Columbia. 

It  is  explained  by  the  editors  in  a  preface 
that  their  purpose  was  not  so  much  to 
present  a  survey  of  all  German  hterature 
as  a  survey  of  what  is  generally  known  as 
German  hterature  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  The  beginning,  there- 
fore, was  made  with  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
earlier  German  writers  not  being  included. 
They  believe  that  here  for  the  first  time 
has  been  presented,  in  an  Enghsh  form,  a 
comprehensive  view  for  this  period.  Of 
German  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, apart  from  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
Heine,  Schlegel,  Humboldt,  Freytag, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  and  Sudermann, 
EngUsh-speaking  readers  have  remained 
comparatively  ignorant.  In  an  endeavor  to 
correct  tliis  condition,  the  compilers  have 
drawn  heavily  from  Germans  who  have 
written  within  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
reader  will  see  how  much  they  have  done  so 
from  a  statement  that  the  first  ten  volumes 
of  the  twenty  end  with  Bismarck  and 
Moltke,  the  second  ten  being  concerned 
with  writers  of  later  times.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  German  dramatic  writers 
of  very  recent  times,  and  on  recent  writers 
of  short  stories  and  lyric  poems.  To  these 
three  classes  the  last  three  volumes  are 
devoted. 

As  has  been  said  before  in  these  columns, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  anywhere  outside  of 
Germany,  except  in  New  York,  could  so 
comprehensive  a  library  of  German  liter- 
ature have  been  compiled  and  printed— at 
any  rate,  with  the  same  authority  and 
dispatch.  The  latest  volumes  confirm  the 
impression  created  by  the  first  as  to  the 
remarkable  combination  of  taste,  scholar- 
ship, and  literary  skill  shown  in  the  work. 
The  illustrations  are  from  the  works  of 
(contemporary,  or  recent,  artists.  They  are 
intended  to  bring  out  "certain  broad 
tendencies  of  German  painting  in  the 
nineteenth  century,"  an^  presented  in 
half  -  tone  and  photogravure,  and  add 
notably  to  the  interest  of  the  collection. 
Each  volume  also  has  a  hand-colon^d 
frontispiece.  Paper,  printing,  and  binding 
are  notable  for  quality  and  fitness.  We 
have  a  large,  easily  opened  page,  and  large 


Them  \^n 
Oat=Lmedl  Paths 

Do  you  agree  with  this  ? 

That  oats  as  a  vim-food,  as  the  food  for 
growth,  stands  unique  and  supreme  ? 

And  that  love  of  oats,  inbred  in  childhood, 
lasts  to  the  end  of  the  journey  ? 

If  •  so,  start  children  on  the  oat-lined  path. 
At  every  step,  at  every  age,  the  love  of  oats 
will  prove  helpful. 


Spirit-Giving,  Energizing  Flakes 


We  help  you  to  foster  the  oat 
habit  by  making  oats  extra-deh- 
cious.  We  pick  out  for  Quaker 
Oats  just  the  richest,  plumpest 
grains. 


Quaker  Oats  is  the  breakfast  of 
kings.  Yet  the  millions  can  enjoy 
it  without  any  extra  price. 

And  this  is  to  urge  that  you 
get  it. 


10c  and  25 c  per  package 
Except  in  Far   West  and  South 


Quaker 
Cookers 

Now  in 
700,000  Homes 


Another  help  is  this  Quaker  Cooker,  made 
to  our  order  so  Quaker  Oats  may  lie  cooked 
ill  tlie  ideal  way.  Made  of  pure  alumiimni, 
extra  heavy,  cereal  capacity,  2 '4  ijuarts. 
Every  week  thousands  of  new  homes  adopt  it. 

Send  us  our  trademark — the  picture  of  the 
Quaker — cut  from  the  front  of  five  Quaker 
Oats  packafjes.  Send  one  dollar  with  these 
trademarks  and  this  perfect  cooker  will  be 
sent  by  parcel  post. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiiiiriiiijiiiiiirmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiriiiiii 


Pure 

Aluminum 
Extra 
Large 


If  you  love  oats  well  enough  to  get  Quaker. 
let  us  supply  you  this  cooker. '  Aadrpss 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


.('"7) 
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Install  Fire -Resisting  Windows 


t-TAVE  you  taken  every 
precaution  to  make 
your  buildings  fireproof? 
The  Reliance  Gauge  Column 
Co. ,  Cleveland,  played  safe 
on  the  window  question  and 
when  the  old,  wooden,  oil- 
soaked  factory  just  across  the 
narrow  alley  burned, 


m^s^i 


SOLID   STEEL  WINDOWS 


"Rt6.  US.  PAI      OFF.' 


warded  off  the  flames,  although 
they  were  so  hot  they  scaled 
the  brick  and  .concrete  as 
shown  in  the  photograph. 
"So  intenscAvas  the  heat,"  writes 
General  Manager  Roberts,  "that 
the  brick,  walls  required  refac- 
iiig;  but  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing was  not  injured,  owing  to 
the  high  resisting  qualities  of 
Fenestra  Steel  Sash." 
Make  your  buildings  fireproof. 
Standard  Fenestra  Windows  will 
give  you  fire  protection  and  lower 
insurance  rates.  Their  cost  is 
approximately  the  same  as  wood 
sash. 

Specify    Fenestra  and   be   safe. 
Write  for  literature. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept.  Al       Detroit,  Michigan 


Fenestrated  Factory  of  the  Reliance  Gauge  Column  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
C.  N.  Griffin  Co.,  Contractors 


Note  above  the  brick  and 
concrete  scaled  by  the  in- 
tense heat.  The  smaller 
view  shows  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  wooden 
factory  closely  adjoining 
the  Fenestrated  Reliance 
Gauge  Column  building. 


Doctor  J  These  Books  Are  for  Yon 

A  timely,  new,  and  tersely  descriptioe  List  of  Important  Books  for  Ph])sicians,    with   prices,  is 
now  ready, an  J  will  be  mailed  to  any  doctor  sending  us  his  professional  card  or  envelope — no  obligation. 


These  medical  books  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are  ;/^/ in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Funk&  Waonali.s  Company  Cata- 
log of  Publications.  Many  are  very  recent;  others,  re  vi- 
sions of  standard  authorities;  <;// are  valuable  and  truly 
reflect  current  medical  thought,  method  and  opinion. 

Read  the  titles  in  the  right-hand  column,  Doctor. 
These  may  suggest  to  you  some  important  investiga- 
tions. You  might  even  find  here  a  work — or  perhaps 
more  tlian  one — tor  wliich  you  have  long  unconsciously 
searched  — works  which  would  round  out  your  experi- 
ence in  some  special  fields.  These  modern  books  are 
useful  alike  to  the^cncral practitioner andthespccialis/. 

All  the  works  named  here,  and  many  more,  are  de- 
scribed in  onrnew  Medical  Catalog.     Write  for  it  before  you  forget. 


PARTIAL  UST  OF  TITLES : 

Bland-Sntton:  "  Tumors,  Innocent  ami  Malignant V 
Botanquet :  "Serums,  I'aecines  and  Toxines  in 
Treatment  and  Diagnosis.''''  Bramwell :  "Hypno- 
tism and  Treatment  by  Suggestion."  Cohn:  "Elec- 
tro-Diagnosis and  Electro-  Therapeutics"  Gonid  : 
"Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis"  Hntchinion  : 
"Sy/iliilis."  Morris  and  Dore:  "Light  and  X-Ray 
Treatment    of    Skin     Diseases."  Rosenbach: 

"Physician  I's.  Bacteriologist"  Schmiti: 
"A  Brief  of  Necroscof'y  and  its  Medico-Legal 
Relation."  Shaw:  "Organotherapy."  Jreyts:  "Stu- 
dents' Handbook  of  Surgical  Operations."  Wic- 
ham  and  Degrais  :  "  Radiumtheraf>y.''  Yeo  :  "The 
Therapeutics  of  Mineral  Springs  and  Climates." 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


elear  type.  It  is  believed  that  the  work 
gives  to  America  what  no  country  in 
Kurope  has  yet  acquired — a  comprehensive 
Enghsh  version  of  this  great  European 
literature.  Altho  German  Uterature  began 
later  than  French  or  English,  it  developed 
so  rapidly,  grew  to  such  power,  and  mani- 
fested such  beauty  that  for  a  time  it  seemed 
about  to  eclipse,  or  to  threaten  to  eclipse, 
the  contemporary  literatures  among  which 
it  flourished.  It  was  Carlyle  who  first 
revealed  to  his  countrj'^men  the  charm  of 
many  of  the  authors  here  represented.  He 
and  Coleridge,  James  Anthony  Froude,  and 
Lord  Lytton  are  very  properly  among  the 
English  authors  whose  translations  are 
employed. 

HELPS  TO  BETTER  LIVING 

Fisher,  Irving,  and  Eugene  Lyman  Flsk,  M.D. 
How  to  Live:  Rules  for  Healtliful  Living  Based 
on  Modern  Science.  With  portraits.  Pp.  ix-34>5. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $1  net. 

Health  not  only  surpasses  all  other 
possessions,  but  is  the  foundation  of  them 
all — the  sine  qua  non  of  material  and 
spiritual  good.  How  to  preserve  and  make 
the  most  of  this  jewelof  life  is  the  subject 
of  this  practical  treatise.  The  volume  is 
authorized  by,  and  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with,  the  Hygienic  Reference  Board 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  of  which 
WilUam  How^ard  Taft  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  A  portrait  of  the 
former  President  appears  as  frontispiece. 
Mr.  Taft  has  written  the  Foreword. 
Quoting  Disraeli  to  the  effect  that  "public 
health  is  the  foundation  on  which  repose 
the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  powder 
of  a  countrj^"  and  affirms  that  the  care  of 
individual  and  family  health  is  '"the  first 
and  most  patriotic  duty  of  a  citizen." 

Individual  hygiene,  which  is  taught  in 
the  book,  implies  high  ideals  of  health, 
strength,  endurance,  symmetrj%  and  beauty. 
It  increases  enormously  oiu*  capacity  for 
work  and  usefulness,  and  tends  to  happi- 
ness. The  ideal  presented  is  the  opposite 
of  the  medieval  one.  It  seems,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  turning  from  Christian  to  Greek 
ideals.  Those  wholesome  ideals,  the  au- 
thors declare,  are  now  at  work  in  the  w^orld. 
Science,  which  has  revolutionized  every 
other  field  of  human  endeavor,  has  now 
entered  the  most  important  field  of  all — 
health-conservation.  While  pubhc  health 
lias  received  great  attention  in  recent  years, 
individual  health,  the  authors  contend,  has 
been  neglected.  Few  persons,  it  is  declared, 
reach  the  age  of  forty  sound  and  normal. 
Almost  every  aspect  of  hygiene  is  considered 
in  the  volume,  and  there  are  accompanying 
l)ortraits  of  phj^sieians  associated  with  the 
heaUh-e.xtensiou  movement . 

REMINISCENCES  BY  POULTNEY 
BIGELOW 

Bigelow,  Poiiltney.  Prussian  Memories,  1864- 
1914.  Pp.  xiii-197.  New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

Poultney  Bigelow^  is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  literary  paladins  who  have  taken  the 
field  against  the  Kaiser  and  Pi-ussian 
Kidtur.  He  has  broken  many  a  lance 
upon  the  spiked  helmets  so  familiar  to  his 
boyhood,  and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
redoubtable  antagonist — partly  because  of 
his  unique  (>quipment  of  knowledge  gained 
at  first  hand  in  Germany,  partly  because 
of  his  broadsword  litiTary  tactics  and  of 
his  downright.  Roosevelfian  manner  of 
saying  the  thing  he  means,  no  matter  who 
is  hit.  Mr.  liigi'low  has  reached  his  .sixti- 
eth birthday  and  claims  a  place  "iu  tho 
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ranks  of  the  elders,"  Tvith  the  right  "to 
he  reminiscent,  not  to  say  garrulous." 
Few  men  Avho  write  books  can  draw  upon 
such  rich  stores  of  experience.  He  has 
crossed  the  ocean  ninety  times,  three  trips 
being  under  sail.  Four  times  he  has  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe — once  under  sail, 
and  was  thrice  shipwrecked.  He  has  seen 
many  of  the  world's  veiled  Avonders,  and 
knows  the  marvels  of  China,  Borneo, 
Zululand,  and  New  Guinea.  In  "Prussian 
Memories"  Mr.  Bigelow  has  collected  all 
the  interesting  things  that  he  can  recall  of 
his  sojoiu-ns  in  Germany.  Most  people 
know  that  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the 
Fatherland  and  that  the  present  Emperor 
of  Germany  was  once  his  playmate.  He 
knows  the  country  of  Kultur  thoroughly, 
has  come  in  personal  contact  with  its 
great  personages;  has  studied  its  literature 
and  imbibed  its  famous  philosophy  at  the 
fount.  His  book  teems  with  ideas  of 
German  life  and  art,  pungently  phrased. 
Potsdam,  the  citadel  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, seems  to  liim  "a  wilderness  of 
barracks,  fountains,  temples,  esplanades, 
A\-ith  innumerable  marble  divinities  waving 
their  naked  arms  and  legs  as  tho  begging 
in  vain  for  warm  clothes  in  the  damp  and 
cold  of  the  Brandenburg  swamps."  Mr. 
Bigelow  devotes  chapters  to  the  universi- 
ties, the  famous  scholars  of  Germany,  the 
cult  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  triumph 
accorded  Edwin  Booth  when  he  interpreted 
the  poet  in  EngUsh  to  admiring  Berlin 
audiences. 

THE   IRISH    IN  OTHER    LANDS  THAN 

IRELAND 

O'Donnell,  Elliot.  The  Irish  Abroad:  A  Record 
of  the  Achievements  of  Wanderers  from  Ireland. 

With  illustrations.     Octavo,  pp.  vi-400.     New  York- 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Readers  of  Ireland's  history  are  assailed 
by  a  multitude  of  bewildering  reflections. 
What  was  the  reason  for  a  system  of 
oppression  continued  for  centuries  to  the 
common  detriment  of  victor  and  van- 
quished ahke?  By  what  process  of  reason- 
ing were  a  brave,  generous,  highly  gifted 
people  subjected  to  a  species  of  misrule 
the  Uke  of  which  can  not  be  found  else- 
where in  liistory?  Why  did  England, 
usually  so  wise  and  liberal  in  her  treat- 
ment of  peoples  whom  she  has  come  in 
contact  with  during  her  aggressive  history, 
single  out  her  sister  nation,  Ireland,  for 
terrible  treatmenfi"  Whatever  the  ex- 
planation, the  results  are  apparent  enough, 
and  the  most  notable  is  the  dispersion  of 
the  Irish  race  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
interesting  book. 

With  the  exception  of  a  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland 
and  the  Elizabethan  era — the  nation's 
blackest  epoch — the  volume  deals  entirely 
with  the  achievements  of  Irishmen  in 
various  countries  of  their  adoption — in 
which  are  included  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  P>ance,  Spain,  the  English  colonies, 
and  the  United  States.  By  way  of  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  reasons  for  an  emigra- 
tion which  from  time  to  time  impoverished 
the  island,  draining  it  of  its  chief  resources, 
the  author  gives  a  resume  of  the  early 
persecutions  associated  with  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  So  incredibly  severe 
in  cruelty  was  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  Irish  at  this  period  that  it  has  been 
left  out  of  the  record  by  many  English  his- 
torians. Americans  have  simply  refused 
to  believe  it,  and  yet  it  is  probably  all  tnxe. 
What  Cromwell  did  in  Ireland  the  author 
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Alba  Lighting  Equipment.    The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Do  you  want  more  work 
w^ith  f  eAver  mistakes  ? 

Do  you  know  that  employees  working  in  dim  light 
or  in  brilliant  irritating  light  do  less  work,  and  waste  time 
and  material?  And  that  many  avoidable  acciderits  in 
manufacturing  are  the  result  of  poor  illumination  ? 

Do  you  know   that    mistakes    in  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing, and  filing  are  often  due  to  poor  light  and  eye-strain-f* 

Do  you  know  that  eye-headaches,  three-o'clock  fatigue,, 
days  off,  and  high  lighting  bills  can  be  decreased  by  good 
light?     That  you  can   usually  get  good  light  in  place, 
of  poor  light  by    simple  changes   in  your   equipment? 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

has  decreased  errors  and  increased  efficiency  in  thousands  of 
offices  and  industries,  as  well  as  homes.  Alba  softens  light  so 
that  the  eyes  can  work  quickly  and  comfortably — without  eye- 
strain. Alba  distributes  the  light  to  the  desks,  counters,  or 
benches  where  it  is  7nost  needed.  Employees — and  you,  too — 
see  better,  work  better,  and  feel  better  in  Alba  Light.  Alba 
also  cuts  down  current  bills  making  the  best  use  of  light. 


Lighting  Help  Free 

Good    light    is    easy    to    get   when    you    know    the    facts. 
We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  good  hght  for  your  particular 
purpose.    Send  the  coupon  for  one  of  these  booklets  and 
tell  us  about  your  needs. 


1 — Homes 

2— Department  Stores 

3 — Restaurants 


4 — Stores 
5— Offices 
6— Clubs 


7— Hotels 
8— Banks 
9 — Theatres 


10— Hospitals 
11 — Churches 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Off. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York 

Chicago,  Philadelphia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 

Ltd  Toronto 
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Swifts  Premium 
Calendar>lQ16 


Goldihckt 


4  Fairy  Tale  Pictures 

By  Jessie  WiUcox  Smith 

This  13  one  of  the  best  and  most  novel  calendars 
<>e  have  published.  It  is  arranged  in  four  leaves 
—each  leaf  picturing  a  scene  from  a  popular  fairy 
tale  with  a  brief  word  story  on  the  back. 

The  scenes  are  from  the  following  fairy  tales: 

Goldilocks— Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk— Cinderella 

Every  child  will  delight  in  seeing  these  favorite 
fairy  tale  characters  attractively  illustrated  in 
brilliant  colors.  Everybody  will  appreciate  the 
artistic  eonception  of  these  child-like  myth  children 
BO  masterfully  painted  by  this  famous  artist. 

The  calendar  will  be  a  daily  reminder  of  the 
satisfaction  given  by 

"Swift's  Premium"  Hams  and  Bacon 

How  to  Get  the  Calendar 

This  beautiful  calendar  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress in  United  States  for  10 cents  in  coin  or  stamps: 
or— Trade  mam  ^nd  of  five  "Swift's  Premium" 

Oleomargarine  cartons 
or— Labels  from  five  "Swift's  PremLim 

Sliced  Bacon  cartons 
or— 4  Covers  from  Brookfield  Saueaffe  cartoDa 
or— 6  Maxine  Elliott  Soap  wrappers 
or— 10  Wool  Soap  wrappers 
(add  10c  extra  in  Canada  on  account  of  duty.) 

Swift  &  Company    4221    Packers  Ave.     Chicago 


ithe:  kl.if>  bind  I 


for  use  in  the  Office,  the  Study,  the 
Library.  Vou  can  bind  your  own 
pamphlets,  magazines,  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  etc.,  both  easily  and 
cheaply.  Sample  box  sent  postpaid, 
consistingr  of  two  KLIPS  of  each  of 
7  SIZES  with  one  pair  of  Keys  for  75c. 
ILLUSTRA  TED  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
WM.M.  BELCHER,  301  Equitable  BIdg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  true  bungalow  with 
many  special  features  that  give  pleasing  individuality 
and  charm.  Adaptable  to  any  climate.  No  waste  spaces. 
Built-in  conveniences  and  rooms  easy  of  access  make 
housekeeping  a  delight. 

3  P1.AN  BooK^  -forSI  Sf^V 

"Representative  California  Homes" 

rjOsplendid  plaiisnf  liompscns 
inn  *lmiO  to  $11(10(1 — Prico  'Mr 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

.M — flMKl  t<i  lf21KMI — Pric-i-  .'iOc 

"Little  Bungalows" 

■.ii — *:ini)  t..  *i7nn — Prio-  2ri,- 

E.W.STILLWELL&CO. 

Archld'Pts 
417  n^nnn  Itldir.,  Loti  Anirolt'M  ] 

We  sell  bwki  aiui  blue  prmd  on  a  mvney-Oack  nuurmKec, 


declares  to  have  few  parallels  in  European 
hi.^^tory.  The  atrocities  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford,  he  asserts,  equal  those  of  Alva 
at  Bruges  and  surpass  those  of  Tilly  at 
Magdeburg.  PIa\'ing  disposed  of  half  the 
Irish  population  of  Ulster  and  Connaught, 
the  Protector  got  rid  of  most  of  the  rest 
by  deportation. 

What  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to 
early  emigration  from  Ireland  were  the  en- 
actments known  as  penal  laws,  principally 
directed  against  the  religion  of  Ireland. 
With  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  the  prospects 
of  Ireland  seemed  to  brighten  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  accession  of  William  III.  shat- 
tered brief  hopes.  The  laws  approved 
by  William  may  be  briefly  summarized: 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Irish 
Parliament,  as  well  as  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  corporations,  magistracy,  bar,  bench 
grand  jm-ies,  and  vestries.  No  Catholic 
could  be  a  sheriff,  soldier,  gamekeeper, 
or  constable.  Those  of  the  proscribed 
religion,  which  practically  excluded  the 
nation,  could  not  possess  firearms  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment,  whipping,  or 
pillory.  No  Catholic  could  own  a  horse 
worth  more  than  five  pounds.  No  Catholic 
could  receive  any  kind  of  education  what- 
ever; nor  Avere  his  children  allowed  to 
attend  school.  No  Catholic  was  allowed  to 
purchase  land  or  to  inherit  it.  If  a  CathoUc 
bought  lan4,  the  first  Protestant  who  in- 
formed against  him  became  its  legal 
possessor.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic, 
upon  renoimcing  his  creed,  became  the 
legal  possessor  of  his  father's  estate.  Any 
wife  renouncing  the  Catholic  for  the 
Protestant  faith  obtained  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  her  husband's  property  and  was 
freed  from  his  control.  Any  marriage 
contracted  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  was  null  and  void. 

Many  of  these  laws  long  remained  in 
force.  Justin  McCarthy,  an  unusuallj' 
restrained  writer,  has  thus  alluded  to  them : 
"It  is  hard  for  a  more  enlightened  age  to 
believe  that  such  laws  as  these  were  ever 
passed,  or,  being  passed,  were  ever  prac- 
tised. It  was  well  said  that  the  penal  code 
would  not  have  been  practised  in  hell,  or  it 
would  have  overturned  the  kingdom  of 
Beelzebub." 

Having  sketched  the  terrible  back- 
ground of  his  drama,  Mr.  O'Donnell  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  exhaustive  and  interest- 
ing aceoimt  of  expatriated  Ireland.  Of  this 
the  weakest  part  is  probably  that  in  which 
the  Irish  in  America  are  touched  upon,  the 
knowledge  on  which  this  is  based  being 
limited  and  sometimes  erroneous.  But  he 
tells,  in  simple  words  and  without  boast- 
fulness,  how  an  exiled  race  began  life  anew 
in  other  countries,  and  how,  while  preserving 
intact  their  national  traits  and  traditions, 
they  gave  all  their  efforts,  and  quite  often 
their  lives,  to  the  countries  of  their  adop- 
tion. The  story  of  the  Irish  abroad  is 
probably  the  brighter  side  of  Ireland:  it 
might  be  thought  compensation  for  the 
black  record  of  the  homeland. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH   WHILE 

Frazer,  Mrs.  HiikIi.  Storied  Italy.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  vi-344.    New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50  net. 

This  volume  tho  not  easy  to  describe  is 
not  difficult  to  appreciate.  It  contains  a 
stories  of  chapters  giving  experiences  of 
this  distinguishtnl  autlior  in  Rome,  on  the 
election  of  Benedict  XV.,  tho  church  and 
decorations  of  Santa  Susanna,  a  Roman 
Christmas,  four  chapters  on  Francesca 
Poiiziaui,    ouo    each    ou     tho    Bathurst 


Tragedy,  the  Seer  of  Gallardon,  a  Napo- 
leonic Mystery,  and  several  on  other  at- 
tractive subjects.  Each  story  has  a  charm 
all  its  own,  in  subject,  incident,  and  manner 
of  telling.  It  is  a  restful  book  for  the  fire- 
side, or  cozy  corner,  in  winter,  or  for  the 
shady  hammock  or  swinging  chair  ifi 
summer — a  volume  to  take  leisure  over, 
the  reader  anticipating  no  stirring  climax, 
but  enjoying  ever  the  luxury  of  a  good 
tale  (in  the  sense  of  a  bit  of  history, 
usually  out  of  the  ordinary)  well  told,  as 
the  butterfly  in  unhurried  flight  sips  the 
nectar  of  varied  flowers.  The  work  is  set 
up  in  attractive  form,  printed  on  thick 
paper,  is  clearly  typed,  attractively  bound 
and  boxed. 

Pennell,  Joseph.  Pictures  in  the  Land  of  Tem- 
ples. Reproductions  of  a  Series  of  Lithograms  made 
by  him  in  the  Land  of  Temples — June,  1913.  Together 
with  Impressions  and  Notes  by  the  Artist.  Small  4to. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25  net. 

The  artist  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of 
the  water-front  of  New  York  went  to 
Greece  (1)  "to  see  what  remained  of  her 
glory"  and  to  compare  "the  greatest  work 
of  the  past"  with  that  "of  the  present"; 
(2)  to  prove  a  "Boston  authority"  wrong 
who  called  him  "a  rag-time  sketcher."  He 
found  Greece — that  is,  ancient  Greece  and 
her  colonies — "wonderful  and  beautiful," 
and  "drew  the  things  that  interested" 
him.  Here  he  gives  forty  reproductions 
of  drawings  —  from  Taormina,  Segesta, 
Girgenti,  PaBstum,  Athens,  Delphi,  and 
Sunium — with  seventeen  pages  of  general 
introduction,  and  a  few  lines  for  each 
picture.  The  remarks  he  makes  are  vivid 
and  interesting,  tho  he  takes  space  to  re- 
peat some  commonplaces.  The  only  jarring 
note  is  an  unworthy  fling  at  archeologists — 
"most  of  them  have  no  feeling  for  the  art 
they  have  dug  up."  The  drawings  show 
Pennell  in  his  most  appreciative  mood. 

Green,  Horace.    The  Lor  of  a  Non-Conibatant. 

With  illustrations.     Pp.  x-169.    New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  an  intimate,  personal  narrative 
of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  war  in  Flanders 
by  a  staff  con*espondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  It  gives  what  a  eon'espon- 
dent  would  have  mailed  to  his  paper  for 
publication  on  the  morrow  of  the  events 
described  had  he  not  been  foiled  by  the 
censor.  The  story  has  the  graphic  charm 
of  what  comes  from  an '  eye-witness,  and 
the  glimpses  it  gives  of  the  ravaging  of 
Belgium  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
records  of  the  war.  Mr.  Green  visited 
Termonde  after  the  seeqnd  bombardment. 
He  found  "a  heap  of  smoldering  ashes 
where  there  had  been  a  thriving  town." 
He  was  in  Antwerp  from  the  beginning  of 
the  bombardment  until  the  surrender  of 
the  city;  and  he  looked  down  from  his  hotel 
window  upon  the  flight  of  the  people  from 
the  doomed  city: 

"They  were  the  people  of  Antwerp 
itself,  swelled  by  exiles  from  Alost,  Aerschot , 
IMalines,  Termonde,  and  other  cities  to  the 
south  and  west.  Intermittently  for  two 
days  and  nights  I  watched  them  from  my 
room  in  the  Queen's.  From  fi\e  yards 
beneath  mj^  window-ledge  came  the  shuiflo. 
shuffle  of  unending  feet,  the  creak  and 
groans  of  heavy  cart-wheels,  the  talk  and 
babbl(>  of  guttural  tongues,  the  yelp  of 
hounds,  as  the  thousands  moved  and  wept 
and  surged  and  jostled  along  througlioul 
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tlie  night  and  into  tho  uncertain  mist  of 
that  October  morning." 

H.R.H.  Infanta  Eulalia.  Court  Life  from 
Within.  Pp.  256.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

This  picture  of  the  restrictions  under 
which  royal  families  live  presents  to  a 
democratic,  liberty-loving  American  some- 
thing like  a  life  in  prison.  The  Infanta's 
characterization  of  that  life  as  "empty  and 
meaningless"  is  not  meant  to  apply  to 
those  who  are  actively  "engaged  in  duties 
of  rulership,"  but  to  other  members  of  the 
immediate  family  who  are  so  hedged 
about  by  rules  and  regulations  that  they 
can  never  be  spontaneous  or  natural.  The 
l)ook  is  sympathetically  written,  the  dic- 
tion is  good  and  the  style  convincing.  Her 
descriptions  of  different  courts — English. 
Norwegian,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  German 
— give  graphic  pictures  and  permit  her  to 
pay  personal  tribute  to  rulers  who  are  now 
prominently  in  the  world's  vision.  At  the 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1892  the  Infanta 
Eulalia  w^as  the  official  representative  of 
Spain.  Some  of  her  revelations  are  fraught 
with  unconscious  pathos.  All  have  the 
power  of  actual  experience  and  the  charm 
of  sincerity. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  Tlie  Ways  of  Woman.  Pp.  135. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1915.    $1. 

The  opinions  and  ideas  in  this  little 
book  have  "grown  naturally  out  of  the 
author's  every-day  life  and  observations." 
They  are  here  combined,  not  to  solve  the 
woman  problem,  but  in  an  attempt  to 
"interpret,  informally,  certain  activities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  average  normal 
woman."  Miss  Tarbell  is  esteemed  for 
breadth  of  vision  and  sane  thoughts.  It 
is  a  relief  to  have  her  go  below  the  surface 
and  repudiate  snap  -  shot  judgments  in 
regard  to  woman's  present  status  and  prob- 
able future  development.  It  is  a  book  of 
hopeful,  cheerful  thoughts.  It  makes  an 
especial  plea  for  the  young  girl,  explains 
why  she,  naturally  and  with  good  results, 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  "talka- 
tive"; advises  a  practical  training  in 
domestic  science  that  women  may  bring 
to  the  business  of  life  a  trained  mind;  and, 
best  of  all,  calls  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  "young  girl's  thoughts,"  and  the  neces- 
sity for  making  them  honest,  pure,  and 
healthy.  It  is  a  very  human  book,  worthy 
of  careful  reading. 

Sweetser,  Kate  Dicliinson.  Ten  Great  Ad- 
venturers. Pp.  281.  New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1915.     $1.50. 

Each  of  the  ten  adventures  here 
recorded — those  of  Drake,  Livingstone, 
John  Smith,  Columbus,  Boone,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Cortez,  John  Paul  Jones,  Fer- 
nando de  Soto,  and  Garibaldi — is  made  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  of  history,  told  with 
the  charm  of  a  story,  and  a  wealth  of 
detail  that  makes  the  bare  facts  inspiring 
and  entertaining.  These  sketches  were 
wTitten  with  special  thought  for  young 
readers,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of 
promoting  a  desire  in  the  reader  to  turn 
to  more  comprehensive  histories.  The 
style  is  so  entertaining  that  the  object 
should  be  easily  attained. 


A  Serious  Matter. — "  Oh,  papa  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  joyous  girl,  as  she  tapped  her 
boot  with  a  whip,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
my  new  riding-habit?  " 

"  Daughter,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher, 
after  a  solemn  survey,  "  that  doesn't  look 
to  me  lik(!  any  habit.  It  looks  more  like  a 
permaueut  affliction." — Wa^hiiKjton  iSlur. 


Roja/  Master  Model  10 
Pnce  SI  JO 


Judge  the  Royal  as  you  do  an 
employe— compare  the  work 


Y 


Write  _for 

"FacU  jXboul  the 

'Trade-Out'" 

Every  stenographer  who 
reads  this  book  will  appre- 
ciate it.  We  want  to  place 
a  copy  in  your  hands.  We 
will  mail  it  at  once  if  you 
write  for  it. 


OU  buy  a  typewriter  for  the 
same  reason  you  employ  an  in- 
dividual— you  are  buying  work. 

Compare  the  work.  Before  you 
decide  that  you  are  satisfied  with  any 
typewriter  service  know  the  Royal. 

The  perfect  presswork  of  the  Royal 
— the  clean,  clear-cut  typewriting — 
is  the  kind  of  work  that  represents 
full  value  for  the  price — $100. 

"Lost  alignment"  is  what  kills  the  ordinary 
typewriter.  The  Royal  is  constructed  to 
hold  its  alignment  for  years,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  the  simple  bearings  may  be  re- 
newed instantly.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Royal  ends  the  two  evils  of  excessive 
repairs  2ind  ''^trading-out.^' 

Your  stenographer  can  do  better  work  and 
?nore  work  with  /ess  effort  on  the  Royal. 
And,  without  an  extra  attachment,  the 
Royal  writes  letters,  types  cards,  and  bills- 
and-charges. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Judge  it 
and  compare  it  by  its  work.  Let  it  prove 
itself  to  you  in  your  own  office,  under  your 
own  working  conditions.  Telephone  or 
write  any  Royal  branch  or  agency  and  a 
representative  will  call. 


ROYAL  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

108  Royal  Typewriter  Building.  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
"Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Ox)er 


^^ Compare  the  Woi'k'^ 
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Don't  sit  around  the 
fire  in  the  shoes  you 
wear  in  the  weather 

The  slippered  ease" 
of  Comfy  Felt  Slippers  is 
a  luxury  that  costs  so  little 
and  means  so  much  to 
tired  feet. 

Winter  shoes  are  heavy 
leather,  very  often  wet. 
Dan'l  Green  Comfys  are 
light,  soft,  porous,  durable 
Comfy  felt.  They  keep 
your  feet  young. 
'-  On/y  Dan'/  Green'' s  are 
Comfy  and  have  the  thick, 
patented  sole  that  makes  all 
floors  soft,  warm  floors. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


CDANIGREEN 
omly 

Reg.  U.  S.  PaL  Off.     s      ^-^ 

Felt  Slippers 


Look  for  the  Comfy  scroll  trade  mark 
inside  the  slifiper. 

If  your  local  merchant  does  not 
sell  Comfys,  send  for  our  catalog 
No.  19  E  that  illustrates  well  the 
different  styles  and  colors  for 
men,  women  and  children, 
and  order  from  it. 

DANIEL  GREEN 

FELT  SHOE  CO. 

Boston 

New  York  Office  and  Stock 
Dept..  116E.  13thSt. 

Please  send  all  orders 
and  inquiries  to  our 
Hew  York  Office 


Men's 
Slip-On 
Comfy 
Oxford 
Price 

$1.75 


The  University  of  Chicago 

rjAllff'D   in    addition   to  resident 

DUillij  vrork,  offers  abo  instruct 

tion  by  correspondence. 

STUDY         For  detailed  in. 
\jl\jUx  formation  address 

24tU  Tear      U.  of  C.  (Dir.  R)  Cbicago.  III.  M"'^'^"' !»""  i 


Clark  Heaters 

lor  WINTER  DRIVING 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  a  Clark  Heater  will  keep 
you  warm  in  coldost  wrathrr  —  no  flame,  smoke  or 

smell-  fits  ill  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle.  20  styles  from 
90r  to  $  10— asbestos  lined— rarpct  covered.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  Clark  Heater  or  write  us  for  free  catalog. 

riiir:,\<;o  vi.Kxini.K  siiai'T  «-omp* \v 

617  N.  I. a  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  illinols 


MAJOR  MOTON   FOR  TUSKEGEE 

A  N  appealing  introduction  to  Major 
-^^^  Robert  R'oiissa  Moton  is  given  by 
Will  Cousin,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  in  which  he  describes  a 
typical  meeting  at  Hampton  Institute. 
The  speaker  of  the  evening  is  late,  and  the 
audience  are  growing  uneasy  and  fretful. 
But  soon  "a  large  man"  comes  to  the  front 
of  the  platform  and  after  a  few  friendly 
words  starts  in  quite  simply  singing: 

In  bright  mansions  above, 
In  bright  mansions  above, 
Lord,  I  want  to  be  up  yonder, 
In  bright  mansions  above. 

The  easy  melody  is  taken  up  at  once  and 
swells,  until  the  whole  hall  is  singing  itself 
into  a  most  receptive  mood,  to  welcome 
the  tardy  speaker.  During  the  rest  of  the 
evening  no  one  is  a  more  inconspicuous  or 
a  more  intensely  interested  listener  than 
this  same  powerftil  leader  of  the  negro 
race.  That  is,  tinless  later  there  is  another 
call  for  his  talent.s — to  "jolly"  the  audience 
into  making  contribution  for  some  worthy 
purpose.  Then,  "he  gets  up  and  tells  the 
story  about  his  friend  in  Virginia,  who 
met  a  'ha'nt'  one  dark  night,  and  he  tells 
it  so  well  that  the  delighted  audience 
makes  the  subsequent  collection  a  great 
success." 

Major  Moton,  we  are  told,  is  only  forty- 
eight  years  old.  Since  he  was  graduated 
from  Hampton,  in  1900,  he  has  been  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  the  interests  of  that 
school.  He  is  described  as  of  massive  build 
and  distinctly  negroid  characteristics,  a 
full-blooded  African,  descended  from  a  high 
African  chieftain.  A  story  which  he  him- 
self has  told  is  to  the  effect  that  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  or  thereabouts,  was 
shanghaied  from  his  kingdom  by  a  slave- 
dealer  about  1735  and  sold  here  among  the 
very  captives  which  he  had  furnished  to 
the  white  man. 

The  trustees  of  Tuskegee  chose  Major 
Moton  as  the  head  of  that  institution  be- 
cause they  felt  that  under  his  guidance 
"the  policies,  aims,  and  attitude  of  the 
Institute  will  continue  imchanged."  How 
well  he  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
close  friend  and  comrade,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, may  be  judged  from  his  own  words, 
quoted  in  part  from  a  speech  delivered  at 
a  Tuskegee  commencement: 

You  and  I  belong  to  an  imdeveloped, 
l)ackward  race  that  is  rarely  for  its  own 
sake  taken  into  account  in  the  adjustnii>nt 
of  man's  relation  to  man,  but  is  considennl 
largely  with  reforcnco  to  the  iniiirossion 
which  it  makes  upon  the  dominant  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  question  which  the  American 
nation  must,  face,  and  which  the  n(<gro  as 
a  i)art  of  tlu^  nation  must  soberly  and  dis- 
jmssionatcly  considtT,  is  the  mutual,  social, 
civic,  and  industrial  adjustment  (^f  two 
races,  ditTering  widely  in  characteristics 
and  diverse  in   physical  peculiarities,  but 


alike  suspicious  and  alike  jealous,  and  alike 
more  or  less  biased  and  prejudiced  each 
toward  the  other. 

But  I  believe  that,  unless  democracy  is 
a  failure  and  Christianity  a  mockery,  it  is 
entirely  feasible  and  practicable  for  the 
white  and  black  races  of  America  to  de- 
velop side  by  side,  in  harmony  and  mutual 
helpfulness  each  toward  the  other,  each 
making  its  contributions  to  the  wealth  and 
cultm*e  of  our  beloved  country. 

But  the  best  conception  of  the  new  leader 
is  given  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr. 
Washington  himself.  If  at  the  time  they 
were  written  he  had  been  especially  recom- 
mending his  friend  for  the  position  just 
attained,  he  could  hardly  have  indorsed  the 
trustees'  choice  more  heartily.     He  said: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  come  into 
contact  with  many  different  types  of 
people,  but  I  know  few  men  who  are  so 
lovable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  sensi- 
ble in  their  natiu-e  as  Major  Moton.  He 
is  chock-full  of  common  sense.  Further 
than  that,  he  is  a  man  who,  without  ob- 
truding himself  and  without  understanding 
how  he  does  it,  makes  you  beheve  in 
him  from  the  very  first  time  you  see  him 
and  from  your  first  contact  with  him,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  makes  you  love  him.  He 
is  the  kind  of  man  in  whose  company  I 
always  feel  hke  being,  never  tire  of, 
always  want  to  be  around  him  or  alwaj-s 
want  to  be  near  him. 

One  of  the  continual  sources  of  surprize 
to  people  who  come  for  the  first  time  into 
the  Southern  States  is  to  hear  of  the 
affection  with  which  white  men  and  women 
speak  of  the  older  generation  of  colored 
people  with  whom  they  grew  up,  particu- 
larly the  old  colored  nurses.  The  life- 
long friendships  that  exist  between  these 
old  aunties  and  uncles  with  whom  the 
white  children  were  raised  are  something 
that  it  is  hard  for  strangers  to  understand. 

It  is  just  these  qualities  of  human 
sympathy  and  affection  that  endeared  so 
many  of  the  older  generation  of  negroes 
to  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  which 
seem  to  have  found  e.xpression,  in  a  higher 
form,  in  Major  Moton.  Altho  he  has  httle 
schooling  outside  of  what  he  was  able  to 
get  at  Hampton  Institute,  Major  Moton 
is  one  of  the  best-read  men  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  men  to  talk  with  I 
have  ever  met.  Education  has  not  spoiled 
him,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  case 
of  some  other  educated  negroes.  It  has 
not  embittered  or  narrowed  him  in  his 
affections.  He  has  not  learned  to  hate  or 
distrust  any  class  of  people,  and  he  is  just 
as  ready  to  assist  and  show  a  kindness  to  a 
white  man  as  to  a  black  man,  to  a  South- 
erner as  to  a  Northerner. 

Major  Moton  knows  by  intuition  North- 
ern white  people  and  Southern  white 
})eople.  I  have  often  heard  the  remark 
made  that  the  Southern  white  man  knows 
more  about  the  negro  in  the  South  than 
anybody  else.  I  will  not  stop  here  to 
debate  that  question,  but  I  will  add  that 
colored  men  like  Major  Moton  know  more 
about  the  Southern  white  man  than  any- 
body else  on  earth. 

This  thorough  understanding  of  botli 
races  whicli  Major  Moton  possesses  has 
enabled  iiim  to  give  his  students  just  the 
sort  of  i)ractical  and  helpful  advice  and 
couns(>l  tliat  no  wliite  man  who  has  not 
himself  faced  the  peculiar  conditions  of  tlie 
lu^gro  could  be  able  to  give. 
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There  is  a  real  risk  in  waiting 
too  long  to  order  your 

Cadillac 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  ANTOINE  DE  LA 
MOTHE  CADILLAC  WHO 
FOUNDED  IN  1701,  UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROMl  LOUIS  XIV,  THE 
COLONY  ON  THE  SITE 
WHERE  NOW  STANDS 
THE  CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

THE  TYPE  53  CADIL- 
LAC CAR  IS  DISTIN- 
GUISH E  D  B  Y  THIS 
COAT  OF  ARMS  MOUNT- 
ED  UPON  ITS  RADIATOR, 


^ACH  year  we  have  urged  the  public  to  guard  against  possible 
disappointment. 

And  each  year,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  many  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  some  other  car  because  they  could  not  get  a 
Cadillac. 

In  spite  of  steady  increases  in  production,  the  annual  Cadillac 
shortage  is  almost  a  mathematical  certainty. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  current  season  will  see  that 
condition  materially  emphasized. 

There  is  the  steady,  stable,  year-in-and-year-out  Cadillac  demand 
to  begin  with — a  very  large  number  who  automatically  repeat. 


And  then,  there  is  the  large — and  steadily  growing  larger- 
of  increase  in  new  Cadillac  ownership. 


-element 


This  has  been  strikingly  marked  ever  since  the  advent  of  the 
Cadillac  "Eight." 

Thus  far  its  sales  have  reached  the  impressive  total  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  cars,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
forty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  vogue  of  the  Cadillac  Eight  has  never  been  perceptibly 
checked  or  challenged  by  any  other  car. 


True,  there  may  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  cars  which- 
advance — gave  promise  of  comparable  charm. 


-in 


But  their  appearance  served  rather  to  stimulate  admiration  for 
the  Cadillac  and  to  emphasize  its  inimitable  qualities. 

Cadillac  prestige  is  based  on  the  universal  esteem  for  the  soundness 
of  Cadillac  policies  and  the  soundness  of  Cadillac  principles  of 
construction — and  the  feeling  that  the  new  Cadillac  exemplifies 
the  most  luxurious  form  of  motoring  yet  evolved. 

Cadillac  prestige  is  steadily  growing  greater — the  Cadillac  demand 
will  go  right  on  expanding  in  volume  and  in  enthusiasm. 

Therefore,  when  we  urge  you  to  assure  yourself  of  Cadillac 
delivery,  it  is  that  you  may  guard  against  disappointment. 

If  you  can  secure  a  Cadillac  now,  protect  yourself,  and  take  it. 

If  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  arrange  for  delivery  in  a  month 
or  two,  we  urge  you  to  taker  that  precaution. 

Styles  and  Prices 


Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.    Three  passenger  Victoria,  $2400.     Four 
Coupe,  $2800.    Five  passenger  Brougham,  $2950.    Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.     Berlin,  $3600. 
Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.B.  Detroit. 


passenger 
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DdsGE  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


It  is  interesting  to  stop  and 
recall  how  many  good  things 
you  have  heard  of  the  car  and 
how  very  few  of  the  other  sort 


It  is  not  over-stating  the  case  to  say  that  the 
very  large  first  year's  production  did  not 
develop  a  single  serious  fault.  This  notable 
achievement  surely  justifies  public  confi- 
dence in  Dodge  Brothers  as  close  and  careful 
manufacturers. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 

The  price  of  the  Touring   Car  or  Roadster  complete  is 
$785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


ALL  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN  IS  CONCENTRATED  IN 


THIS 
OlSfE 
MIGHTY  k 
TidGK 


pi 
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Funk  ft  Wagnallt  Company,  New  York,  alto  publith  The  Litorary  Diceit 


I  have  seen  Major  Moton  in  a  good 
many  trying  situations  in  which  an  ordi- 
nary man  wonhl  haw  lost  his  head,  but 
1  have  never  seen  him  when  he  seemed  to 
feel  the  least  degraded  or  humihated.  I 
have  learned  from  Major  Moton  tliat  one 
need  not  belong  to  a  superior  race  to  be  a 
gentleman. 


Write  for  interestine  Booklet  and  Prices 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ORGANIZED  BALL'S  SACRIFICE  HIT 

T'X  TAR-GAMES  have  been  growing  in 
popularity   for   a   year   and   a  half. 
They  vary  from  pop-gun  arrangements  in 
the  toy-stores  to  the  full-sized  relief-map 
sort  that  our  army  officers  play ;  but  a  new 
variety  is  just  out,  more  fascinating  in  its 
intricacy  than  anything  the  War  College 
or  the  toy-man  can  exhibit.     This  is  en- 
titled "The  Big  League  Sacrifice  Hit;  or, 
Coaxing    the   Wolf   from    the    Door   with 
Lamb-Chops."    As  recently  played  by  Ban 
Johnson,    Phil   Ball,    Otto    Steifel,    Harry 
Sinclair,   President   Tener,   and  others,   it 
consists    in    every  one    swallowing  a  few 
reckless  assertions  and  dismounting  from 
his  high  war-horse,   while  each  player  is 
given  a  little  memento  or  Christmas  gift — 
in  each  ease,  tho  less  than  he  had  expected, 
quite    acceptable.      The    Federal    League, 
instigated  two  years  ago  by  several  fan- 
magnates,  among  them  the  Ward  Brothers, 
of   Brooklyn    (who   made    bread  famous), 
tossed  its  hat  into  the  diamond  and  de- 
clared for  higher  baseball  at  lower  prices. 
Those  who  said  it  could  not  last  looked  on 
amazed  while  it  fought  its  way  from  the 
position  of  a  hazardous  possibiUty  to  that 
of  an  undeniable  fact.    As  a  fact,  however, 
it  did  not  last;  but  neither  did  it  share 
the  usual  fate  of  unsuccessful  reforms.     It 
wobbled  and  fell,  but  it  nearly  brought  the 
whole  grand  stand  down  with  it,  and  fii'st 
aid  had  to  be  applied  in  a  hurry — not  to  the 
Federal    League,    but    to    the   other    two. 
Despite  all  the  rancor  that  existed  between 
the  upstart  League  and  its  more  aristo- 
cratic rivals,   despite  all  the  broken  con- 
tracts of  players  who  had  scented  a  leakj^ 
treasure  -  chest     among     the     spendthrift 
Feds,  despite   a   great   deal    of    talk   and 
"  fight-to-the-death "    resolution    apparent 
on  both  sides,  peace  finally  was  made,  and 
the  baseball  war  was  ended.    And  this  was 
not  apparently  half  so  much  through  any 
great  desire  for  peace  among  the  baseball 
owners   as   from    the  fact   that    the   Feds 
while  too  Aveak  to  last  long  were  yet  strong 
enough    to    tlu-eateu    destruction    to    the 
American  and  National  leagues  before  tln\v 
succumbed.     The  wolf  was  at  the  door  of 
Organized    Baseball,    and    somebody    had 
to  go  out  and  fet'd  him  and  plead  witli  him 
to  go  away.     This  is  how   the  filial  agree- 
ment came  about  and  why   thousands  of 
dollars  were  paid  over  to  Fed  owners,  wliy 
Fed  players  are  provided  for,  and  ftinntu- 
"outrages"  forgotten,  or.  as  a  correspou- 
d(>nt  of  the  N«>\v  York  Tdcgraph  wrote  of 
tho  final  couferoueo  at  Ciaciunati: 
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The  waters  of  the  baseball  maelstrom, 
which  have  covered  the  earth  for  over  two 
years,  have  subsided  and  the'  dove  of 
peace,  flitting  forth  from  the  ark  of  those 
modern  Noahs,  Messrs.  Johnson,  Tener. 
and  Gilmore,  has  found  dry  land  whereon 
to  rest  her  foot.  Yesterday  the  gentle 
bird  sent  a  telegraphic  oUve-branch  over 
the  singing  \vires  which  connect  Cin- 
cinnati with  the  civihzed  world,  and  the 
name  of  Garry  Herrmann's  city  ought 
hereafter  to  be  called  Mount  Ararat,  the 
place  where  the  peace-ark  landed. 

The  exact  spot  where  the  historic  treaty 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
National,  American,  and  Federal  leagues 
was  the  Hotel  Sinton,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  the  outlaw  organization 
goes  out  of  existence  as  a  league  operating 
l)aseball  clubs,  leaving  the  field  of  the 
national  pastime  to  the  Tener  and  Johnson 
circuits. 

Other  lamb-chops  for  the  Fed  wolf  are: 

All  players  under  contract  to  the 
Federal  League  will  be  eligible  to  play  in 
Organized  Baseball. 

The  Federal  League  magnates  who 
raided  clubs  in  Organized  Baseball  will 
return  title  to  such  clubs  of  all  players 
under  contract  with  them. 

The  rest  of  the  Federal  League  players 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Federal 
League,  and  any  club  in  Organized  Base- 
ball is  at  liberty  to  purchase  them. 

Chicago  Cubs  bought  by  Charles 
Weeghman. 

Phil  Ball  gains  control  of  the  St.  Louis 
American  League  Club. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  accusation 
of  "lying  down"  and  quitting  has  been 
east  up  in  turn  at  each  of  the  participants 
in  the  conference.  But,  as  George  M. 
Young  writes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "when  the  matter  is  thoroughly 
sifted  it  will  be  found  that  the  dove  of 
peace  was  liberated  from  three  different 
lofts  about  the  same  time,  with  the  bird 
from  the  Federal  League  flying  just  a  little 
bit  faster  than  those  frOm  the  other  two 
cotes."  He  goes  on  to  give  the  history  of 
the  final  understanding,  which  was  a  matter 
that  could  not  be  hastily  approached : 

Charley  Weeghman  was  the  first  of  the 
Federal  League  magnates  to  realize  that 
the  independents  were  bucking  a  losing 
game,  anc"  after  one  season  of  it  in  Chicago 
he  was  wiUing  to  get  out  by  buying  the 
Chicago  Cubs.  He  was  persuaded  to  hold 
on  another  year,  and,  following  a  season 
of  heavy  losses  and  no  promise  of  gaining 
anything,  the  death  of  Robert  B.  Ward, 
of  Brooklyn,  removed  the  strongest  sup- 
port from  the  "Fed"  organization  and 
brought  things  to  a  climax.  Having 
floated  the  Brooklyn  Federal  League  team 
at  a  loss  of  about  $500,000  and  helped 
several  other  clubs  in  the  circuit  to  keep 
going,  the  Wards  were  in  the  hole  to  the 
extent  of  close  to  $800,000,  and  after  the 
death  of  Robert  B.,  his  brother,  George  S. 
Ward,  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  game. 

The  stand  taken  by  Ward  started 
Weeghman  to  work  again.  He  and  Garry 
Herrmann  got  together  on  the  proposition 
of  buying  the  Chicago  Cubs  and  managed 
to  persuade  Charles  P.  Taft  to  dispose  of 
his    holdings.      Ed    Gwinner    and    C.    B. 


The  Guarantee 

Equip  opposite  wheels  at 
the  same  time — one  with  a 
Goodyear  S -V,  one  with 
any  other  standard  truck  tire 
of  like  rated  size,  bought  in 
the  open  market.  If  the 
Goodyear  S-V  fails  to  cost 
less  per  mile  than  the  other, 
we  will  refund  you  its  full 
purchase  price — making  the 
Goodyear  S-V  free. 


No  Need  to  Take  Chances 
on  Truck  Tires 


D 


O  you  really  want  to  eliminate 
the    element    of   chance    in 
choosing      tires      for     your 
trucks  ? 


You  can  adopt  one  of  two  defi- 
nite, decisive  w^ays  of  doing  it. 

You  can  get  the  word  of  some 
business  friend  who  has  tested 
the  S-VGoodyearagainst  other 
tires  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  truck. 

Or — you  can  make  the  test  your- 
self on  your  own  truck,  and 
prove  conclusively  that  the'S  -V 
shows  a  low^er  cost  per  mile. 

Surely  there  is  too  much  at  stake 
to  leave  the  choice  of  truck 
tires  to  chance. 

In  everything  else  you  buy  there 
is  one  product  which  is  superior 
to  all  others,  isn't  there? 


If  the  S-V  Goodyear  furnishes 
that  superiority  and  saving  in 
truck  tires — surely  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  know  it. 

Only  one  truck  tire — the  S-V — 
has  offered  to  prove  its  value 
beyond  all  doubt. 

That  offer  is  still  wide  open — 
though  the  need  of  it  is  rapidly 
passing  away  as  city  after  city 
is  convinced  that  the  S-V  does 
cost  less  per  mile. 

The  S  -V  guarantee,  as  shown  in 
the  box  above,  will  be  given 
you  in  writing,  upon  applica- 
tion. Any  Goodyear  Branch 
will  gladly  give  you  any  infor- 
mation you  may  desire. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 
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OOIg>YEAR 

TRUCK  TIRES 


Ideas  for  Sermons 


Thousands 
of 


PAGE  upon  page  of  vital  facts  drawn  from 
the  oldest  and  the  latest  oi  Christian  records 
and  researches.  Every  conceivable  subject 
within  the  scope  of  Christianity  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  covered  in  the  New  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  It  bris- 
tles with  s'lqgestion  and  Inspiration  for  the  live 
preacher,  Bible  student,  religious  worker,  or 
scholar.  Whatever  the  argument,  you  will  find 
the  FACTS  concerning  it  in  this  stupendous  new 
work,  prepared  by  the  religious  world's  greatest 
scholars.  Send  the  blank  herewith  for  information 
concerning  this  exhaustless  mine  of  religious  knowl- 
edge. Let  us  explain  the  easy  terms  of  payment 
upon  which  you  can  secure  it. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


This  is  only  ONE  of  hundreds  of  letters 
from  Preachers  who  have  bought  the  set : 

"A  work  of  profound  scholarship.  It  is  t/ie 
work  for  the  man  of  limited  means,  for  it  gives 
him  the  most  comprehensive  theological  li- 
brary at  the  smallest  cost.  It  is  also,  by  virtue 
of  its  compactness,  the  best  work  for  the  busy 
man.  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  world-at- 
larije  for  this  excellent  encyclopedia." — Aitg-ii'st 
W.  Keinhard,  Pastor  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church,  Portland,  Ore. 


Send  particulars  regarding  The'  New 
.Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia,  and  your  easy 
terms  of  payment,  to 


Name 

Address . 

City 

D  1.816 


State. 
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BAKE  your 

Beech -Nut 
Bacon 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO 

CANAJOHARIE.  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of 

Beech 'Nut   Peanut    Butter;     Beech 
Nut     Tomato    Catsup;    Beech 'Nut 
Chili    Sauce;    Beech 'Nut     Oscar's 
Sauce;  Beech 'Nut  Jams,  Jellies  and 
Marmalades;    Beech -Nut   Confec' 
tions— Chewing  Gum    and  Mmts 

ASK    YOUR   DEALER 


Books   Which   Have   Made 
^^  MILLIONS 

'^)OF  AMERICANS 
LAUGH  ^ 


By  Josiah  ^^^^^^^^        Marietta 

Allen's  Wife  ^  Holley 

Samantha  versus  Josiah.  By  "Josiah  Allen's 
Wife"  (Marietta  Holley).  Inimitably  funny  dis- 
cussions of  the  natural  and  supernatural.  Cloth, 
400  pages.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Berton 
Braley.    $1.50. 

Samantha  in  Europe.  A  screamingly  funny 
narrative  of  a  trip  abroad.  Large  octavo,  714 
pages.  Beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  Rich 
Cover  Design.  Cloth,  J2.50;  Half  Leather,  $4.00. 
Sweet  Cicely  or  Josiah  Allen  in  Politics,  and 
His  Queer  Experiences.  Large  octavo.  Cloth. 
Profusely  illustrated.    I2.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,New  York 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  experience.  Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  Scientific  American. 

IMIIMM    ft.  f*n    674WooIworthBldg..N.7. 
IWlUnn   Ot  VWa  625  F  St..  Washingt-.n,  D.  C. 


P_«  ,2  _,^  JL  Oards.clrculars.book.paper. 
I*  1  XX  T|Pre.ss$5.Larger$18.Rotary$6C 
^■1  Save  money.  Printforothers, 

™"  ^^  *i*^   Write  factory  for  catalog  of 

wQfv  vk  presses, TYPi>i, cards. sampler; 

Tt    AAThe  Press  Co.  Merideni  Conn 

Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
~^^^~^^^^^^^^^~  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Our  four  books  sent  tree.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned, 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  IDEAS 


Kahn  Portable  Steel  Buildings 

Learn  about  the  new  type  of  economical,  quickh-erected  portable  garages,  houses,  etc.,  that  are 
durable  and  ^et-manetit.     Not  to  be  confused  with  flimsy  light  metal  construction. 

(iet  oax  free  book  explaining  the  new  easy  method.of  j/cr/ construction.  Made  with  interchangeable 
pressed  steel  panels,  easily  assembled  by  means  of  a  simi)le  locking  device ;  a  hammer  is  tlie  only  tool 
recjuired!  Provided  with  steel  sa^^h  and  tile-like  steel  roof — -all  presenting  a  trim;  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Rigid,  fireproof,  weather  tight;  yet  easily  moved  and  re-erected.  Can  be  readily  enlarged. 
Made  in  standard  sizes  and  shapes;  shipped  cimiiilete  with  sash,  doors,  etc.,  ready  for  erection. 

Suitable  for  garages,  portable  cottages,  elec- 
tion bootlis,  contractors' buildings,  boatliou^es, 
workshops,  summer  homes,  etc. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Kahn  Portable  Steel 
Buildings,  and  learn  all  ab(nit  this  splendid  mod- 
ern type  of  construction.    Address 

Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Dcpt.  P  36        Youngstown,  Ohio 

Selling,  agencies  open  in  restricted 
territory.     Address  Dept.  Iv  j(). 


Conisto<'k,,  tho  Pittsburg  members  of  llio 
Federjil  clan,  were  tlie  next  (o  "get  from 
under."  If  is  rej)orted  fh«se  two  spent 
.1f:«)(),()()0  in  Hoafing  the  Pittsburg  Feds, 
and  also  obtained  help  from  Robert  R. 
Ward,  (^winner  and  Comstock  were  will- 
ing to  listen  to  any  propo.sition  that  would 
protect  their  interests.  About  this  time 
Phil  Ball  and  Otto  Steifel,  the  8t.  Louis 
promoters,  who  had  spent  many  thousands 
trying  to  fight  Organized  Baseball,  began  to 
look  about  for  a  chance  to  escape  the  crash 
which  appeared  inevitable. 

One  week  prior  to  the  conference  of  the 
National  and  Federal  league  representa- 
tives in  New  York,  Ball  met  Ban  Johnson 
in  Chicago  and  asked  the  American  League 
head  if  he  would  listen  to  a  proposition 
to  end  the  baseball  war.  This  conference 
lasted  aU  day,  and  in  the  evening  Ball  and 
Johnson  were  joined  by  Harry  F.  Sinclair, 
the  new  "angel"  of  the  "Feds,"  who  was 
hurriedly  summoned  from  New  York.  The 
result  of  this  chat  was  that  Johnson  agreed 
to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the  St.  Louis 
Browns  to  Ball  and  Steifel. 

It  was  all  very  plain  to  Sinclair  after 
this  that  the  Federal  League  was  about 
to  explode  and  it  was  he  who  arranged 
the  meeting  with  the  National,  in  New 
York,  where  the  Federal  League,  not  the 
National  League,  made  further  overtures 
for  peace  which  were  acceptable  to  Presi- 
dent Tener  and  his  associates.  The 
surprizing  part  of  it  aU  is  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  Chicago  conference  with 
Ban  Johnson  or  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
Browns  to  Ball  and  Steifel. 

In  all  these  conferences  the  only  dis- 
turbing element  was  James  A.  Gilmore, 
who  has  all  along  insisted  that  if  the 
Federal  League  would  stick.  Organized 
Baseball  would  finally  give  in.  Gilmore 
Avas  not  present  at  any  of  the  meetings 
held  in  the  West,  and  the  arrangements 
made  to  transfer  the  Chicago  Cubs  to 
Weeghman  and  the  St.  Louis  Browns  to 
Ball  and  Steifel  were  completed  without 
(Ulmore  figuring  in  any  way.  Gilmore's 
position  in  the  peace  -  conference  can  be 
sujiimed  up  in  the  w^ords  of  one  of  the 
Federal  League's  principal  backers,  who 
said:  "Let  Gilmore  talk  if  he  wants  to; 
we  want  peaces  and  will  have  it  if  Organ- 
ized Baseball  will  help  us." 

Some  time  ago  Grantland  Rice,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  remarked  th.it  "the 
thrill  of  seeing  a  contract  w^aved  in  court  is 
trifling  beside  the  thrill  of  a  two-base 
clout  with  a  man  on  second."  This  e.\- 
plains  thoroughly  the  feeling  of  relief  that 
refreshed  the  Aveary  sporting  -  page  en- 
thusiasts  when  the  last  article  of  the  agre(>- 
ment  was  accepted  and  the  affair  closed 
for  aU.  The  baseball  war  is  over,  aifd 
each  and  every  one  of  them  is  hoping  that 
the  baseball  game  may  be  revived.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  is  the  editor  of  The  Telegraph 
when  he  A\Tites  his  view  of  the  whole 
matter: 

The  game  was  in  the  hands  of  certain 
men.  and  certain  other  men  thought  a 
gold-mine  was  being  worked.  They  went 
into  the  baseball  business  and  di.scov»>nHl 
that  they  had  mad(>  a  mistake;  that  all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters,  and  fortunes  are 
not  made  in  professional  baseball.  Mt>n 
who  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  could 
not  earn  $20  a  week  were  paid  enormous 
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sums  to  i>lay  liall  a  few  hours  a  day  and 
given  iron-clad  contracts  for  terms  of 
years.  Some  of  the  highly  paid  pexformtTs 
did  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  but  fell  back 
on  their  contracts  and  drew  all  the  money 
that  came  into  the  box-office — and  more, 
too.  There  were  millionaires  back  of  the 
new  so-called  "outlaw"  league,  but  even 
the  opulent  hate  to  see  nothing  coming  in 
and  something  going  out  all  the  time. 
Therefore  the  Federal  League  and  the 
leagues  in  Organized  Baseball  have  nmdc 
peace.  The  patrons  of  the  game  will  r(>- 
joice.  Interest  has  waned  in  the  national 
game,  but  it  may  be  revived.  If  anything 
can  re^dve  it,  the  peac^e  pact  now  being 
made  will  do  so.  Also  it  will  put  the 
magnates  and  the  self-styled  fighters — 
the  Gilmores,  the  Barneys,  the  Balls,  and 
all  the  others — into  the  background  and 
give  the  players  the  spot-light.  And  this 
will  suit  the  fans. 


THE  CENSOR  ENTRENCHED 

THE  safest  place  for  a  censor  is,  ini- 
doubtedly,  in  a  dugout  at  the  front. 
Those  who  foolishly  linger  on  at  home, 
dodging  brickbats  hurled  alike  by  popu- 
lace and  i)ress,  suffer  for  their  temerity. 
In  the  trenches  is  a  happier  existence,  for 
there  the  censor's  activities  go  unblest  by 
publicity.  He  rules  his  little  empire  of 
suspicious  literatiu-e  quite  untroubled  by 
any  authorities  with  power  of  criticism. 
Along  the  English  lines  he  is  usually  a 
minor  officer  in  his  particular  section, 
Avhose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  the  out- 
going mail  of  his  astonishingly  prolific 
charges.  Tommy  rather  takes  to  letter- 
writing,  and  has  the  picture  post-card 
craze  as  well.  This  means  work  for  the 
censor,  and  doubtless  exceedingly  boresome 
•  work  at  times,  but  there  are  oc(?asional 
alleA-iations.  The  mail  is  generally  di\'is- 
ible  into  three  parts — post-cards,  officially 
sealed  letters,  and  letters  unsealed.  Most 
of  the  post-cards  are  of  the  army  regulation 
sort,  on  which  the  only  possible  epistolary 
offense  is  originality  of  any  sort.  Picture 
post-cards  there  are  however.  In  describ- 
ing the  activities  of  one  "Bobby  Little" 
as  censor,  Ian  Hay,  writing  for  Blackwood's, 
states  that  the  Fren(!h  illustrated  cards, 
})resenting  highly  imaginative  scenes  in 
unmistakable  colors,  find  much  favor  Avilh 
the  British  forces,  and  that — 

Most  of  these  present  soldiers — soldiers 
posing,  soldiers  exchanging  international 
hand-grips,  soldiers  grouped  round  a 
massive  and  decollclee  lady  in  flowing  robes, 
and  declaring  that  La  patrie  aera  libn! 
Underneath  this  last.  Private  Ogg  has 
written : 

"Dear  Lizzie— I  hope  this  finds  you  well 
as  it  leaves  me  so.  I  send  you  a  French 
p.c!.  The  writing  means  long  live  the 
(^ueen  of  France." 

The  coveted  "green  envelops"  that 
must  enclose  all  sealed  letters  and  whose 
seal  bears  the  writer's  signature  under  the 
oath,  "I  certify  on  my  honor  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  envelop  refer  to  nothing  but 
private    and    family    matters,"    form    the 


DERBNDABILITY 


Ask  your       y, 

fruit  dealer  ^y 

to    supply  . 

you     only  VR       \\ 

oranges  that      'VSiJfe^r^;>   JJ 

have  theSeald-     '*--t^ -'«  -'    I 

sweet  trademark. 


Before  opening  your  breakfast  orange, 
haven't  you  often  unconsciously  said  to  your- 
self, "I  hope  it  will  be  good?"  Isn't  the  in- 
side of  an  orange  a  sealed  mystery  to  you  ? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  that  every  orange  you  buy  will  be  sweet  and 

juicy  and  delicious  when  served  at  j'our  breakfast  table? 

Therr's  just  one  way  to  know  that  an  orange  is  all  that  it  should  be — to  be 
assured  that  it  has  been  produced  where  oranges  grow  thin-skinned,  full  of 
juice  and  sweetness  and  finely  flavored,  and  to  have  a  guaranty  that  the  fruit 
was  allowed  to  become  tree-ripened  before  shipment. 

Oranges  That  Always  Are  Good 

Sealdsweet  oranges  are  those  grown  by  members  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange.  These  growers  work  together  in 
a  co-operative  organization  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
protection  of  themselves  and  consumers. 

Oranges  that  come  to  you  under  Sealdsweet  brand  have 
been  vmtouched  by  human  hands.  No  child  labor  is  em- 
ployed in  Exchange  packing  houses.  Only  tree-ripened 
fruit  is  shipped  by  the  Exchange. 

Be  Sure  to  Buy  Sealdsweet  Fruit 


This  trademark 
is  a  promise  to 
you  that  the 
orange  it  is  on  has 
been  fully  rip- 
ened on  the 
tree. 


IVIost  up-to-date  fruit  dealers  carry  Sealdsweet  oranges  in 
stock.   Yours  probably  will  do  so  if  you  ask  him,  if  he 
doesn't  already.    Should  he  decline  to  supply  you, 
write  us  for  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  from  whom 
you  can  get  Sealdsweet  oranges  regularly.  Book- 
let telling  how  to  prepare  and  serve  these  and 
other   citrus    fruits   and    explaining   more 
fully  why  the  Sealdsweet  brands  should 
bought,  free  on  application. 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

627  Citizens  Bank  Building, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Sealdsweet    grapefruit 
are  just  as  good  as  Seald- 
sweet oranges,   grown, 
picked,    packed    and 
shipped  under    the 
same  conditions. 
Buy  them,  too. 


Practical  Books  for   the  Writer,   Speaker,   Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence whicli  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  York  Times  says:  "The 
scoi)e  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
75C  net;  by  mail,  83c. 


A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  75  cents;     By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin.  Growth.  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  tl-.e  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writii  g  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  S1.O2. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring copy,  correcting  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail,83  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A    Desk-Book   of  Twenty-five 

Thousand  Words   Frequently 

Mispronounced 

Embracing  Engli'sh.  Foreign.  Bible,  and 
Geographical  Terms  and  Proper  Names  carefully  Pro- 
nounced, .Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined.  Cloth,  750 
pages.  $1.50;  by  mail,  J1.62.  Ready  January,  igi6. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

An  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  $1.00; 
by  mail.  J1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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AT  LESS  THAN  Vs  FORMER  PRICE 


Opportunity    for    a    Librarian — Private    Book- 
Collector — Egyptologist — Architect— Decorator 

to  obtain  one  of  the  few  remaining  sets  of  the  stupendous, 

magnificent  and  epochal  work 


ANCIENT 
EGYPT, 


OR 


(Pronounce  \ 
Miz'ra-im/ 

By  Samuel  Augustus   Binion 


Pases,  19^x25 
Inches 

Paper,  finest 
Linen,  Vellum 
Surface 
Each  sheet 
Bearing 
Water-mark 
Mizraim 
Binding,  Rich 
Maroon  Half- 
Morocco, 
Gold  Edges 


Funk&  Wagnalls  Company  purchased  the  entire  remainder  of  this  remarkable  work  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
will  transfer  the  advantage  to  those  art  lovers  and  art  workers  who  need  and  have  longed  for  such  a  work. 

Story  of  the  Making  of  Mizraim 


Mizraim  is  a  real  monument  to  its  producers. 

No  such  work  has  ever  before  been  produced  with 
private  capital.  All  earlier  works  of  similar  character 
— such  as  Napoleon's  "L'  Expedition  de  I'Egypte," 
a  single  copy  of  which  is  worth  to-day  about  $1,200 — • 
were  prepared  by  the  different  European  governments 
for  international  exchange. 

And  Mizraim  proved  to  be  a  laljor  of  love  and  loss  for 
all  engaged  in  making  it:  $106,000  was  spent  in  the 
preparation  before  a  dollar  came  back. 


Mizraim 

««ANCIENT  EGYPT,  or 
^^  Mizraim,  by  Samuel 
Augustus  Binion,  is  a  truly 
magnificent  work.  One  sits 
enraptured  before  these  life- 
like reproductions  of  the  ma- 
jestic and  marvelous  temples 
of  old  Egypt.  Here,  in  these 
full-page  plates  [having  a 
plate  surface  of  12x18  to 
15x20  inches],  are  set  forth 
in  the  original  colors,  which 
blend  with  wondrous  har- 
mony, the  grandeur  and  the 
beauty, within  as  wellaswith- 
out,  of  the  mighty  temples  of 
Dendera,ICarnak  andThebes, 
The  Pyramids  and  the  im- 
penetrable Sphinx  rise  sol- 
emnly before  us. 

««VY7E  gaze  thoughtfullyup- 
"  on  the  interior  decora- 
tions of  tombs  and  temples, 
on  walls  which  picture  the  life 
of  centuries  of  remote  anticj- 
uity.  The  sohdity,  the  vast- 
ness,  the  exactness,  the  rare 
and  finished  beauty  of  the 
work  of  those  otherwise  dead 
and  forgotten  ages  lives  on 
down  forty  centuries  in  these 
monuments  of  regal  skill. 
TAe  Egyptian  built  for  all 
time,  rhe  boasted  civiliza- 
tion of  our  day  finds  itself  fit- 
tingly humiliated  as  it  asks 
in  wonder:  How  did  they  place 
these  vast  stones  in  position? 
How  did  they  work  so  dexter- 
ously in  wood  and  mix  such 
beautiful  and  lasting  colors'! 

<<T^IIE  text  of  this  great 
••■  work  is  full  and  thor- 
f)ugh,  and  clearly  presents  to 
the  mind  what  is  so  glowingly 
depii  ted  in  tlie  illustrations. 
Wc pity  the  man  that  studies 
this  work  unmoved. 

ii'T'HIS  work  meets  the 
*  hearty  and  unqualified 
commendation  fif  eminent 
Egyptologists.^  /;"  should  he 
in  all  libraries  and  should 
incite  every  student  to  loftier 
endeavor  and  more  thorough 
and  finislied  work.  The  edu- 
cative force  of  such  a  work  as 
Mizraim  is  incalculable." 
from  a  Heview  in  EnuOATlON 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  Mizraim 
is  to  present  a  history  of 
Egypt  and  Egyptian  Art 
which  will  illustrate  and  de- 
scribe the  wonders  of  Egyp- 
tian Architecture  in  the  most 
.superb  and  thorough  manner, 
and  in  size  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  the  architect  to  give 
faithful  restorations  of  the 
Architecture,  Ornamenta- 
tions.Hieroglyphics  and  Dec- 
orations in  \.\\e\r  original  col- 
ors. Its  form  is  convenient 
for  th^  private  as  well  as  the 
public  library. 

The  most  valuable  and 
most  interesting  plates  to  be 
found  in  all  previous  (govern- 
mental) works  have  been 
combined  with  new  plates 
from  original  drawings  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  They 
show  the  Temples,  etc.,  in 
their  present  condition,  and 
also  as  they  appeared  4,000 
years  ago.^  Every  plate  in 
Mizraim  is  a  7Vork  of  the 
highest  art.  Not  a  single 
photo-engraving  or  litho- 
graphic transfer  appears, 
but  each  plate  has  been  Jiand- 
cngraved  by  an  engraver  of 
the  best  attainable  skill.  To 
which  is  added  the  work  of 
the  ablest  colorists. 

Accuracy 

The  Measurements  and 
Precise  Data  given  in  the 
descriptive  pages  have  been 
prepared  by  the  author,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  the  works  of  the 
best  Egyptologists,  and  are 
very  exact,  while  the  colorin<j 
of  the  plates,  elevations  and 
restorations  representing  the 
Temples,  Tombs,  Monu- 
ments, Papyri,  etc.,  is  in  strict 
conformity  to  truth,  every- 
thing being  given  with  the 
utmost  scientific  accuracy. 
Mizraim  is  the  only  elabo- 
rate work  on  Ancient  Egypt 
in  which  tlie  text  accomtia- 
uies  the  plates  and  which  is 
printed  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 
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Tha  actual  cost  to  produce  the  work  was  $106,000,  or 
$1.12.50  for  each  set  (800  sets).  The  production  was 
attended  by  three  consecutive  failures  of  the  concerns 
which  attempted  to  finance  the  work  during  the  nine 
years  of  its  making,  each  lacking  capital  to  finish  it. 

Mizraim  was  produced  in  de  luxe  form,  the  printing  being 
limited  to  SOO  copies,  and  the  plates  then  being  destroyed. 

When  completed .  it  was  purchased  by  many  of  the  great- 
est Libraries,  Museums,  Egyptologists,  Arcliitects  and 
Decorators  in  tlie  country,  at  the  full  publishing  price. 


72  Full-Page 

Plates,  Most 

of  them 

Magnificently 

Colored 

Some  Single 

Plates  Costing 

Over 

$2,000  to 

Engrave 

Each  Plate 

Hinged  to 

Guard 


'U^i 
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For  Whom 

Mizraim  adds  thk  Crown- 
ing Touch  TO  Many  a  Gkeat 
Private  Collection  of 
Books.  The  architect  or  the 
decorator  can  get  unlimit- 
ed practical  suggestion 
from  it.  It  is  a  unique  and 
important  Addition  to  even 
THE  Most  Complete  Public 
Reference  Library.  As  wit- 
ness its  endorsement  by  pur- 
chase after  thorough  exami- 
nation (and  at  the  full  pub- 
lisher's price)  by  such  repre- 
sentative institutions  as  the 
British  Museum,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the 
Boston  Library,  the  Astor 
Library,  the  Field  Columbia 
Museum,  Chicago,  the  St. 
Louis  Museum,  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Public  Library,  etc. 

As  the  plates  were  destroyed, 
the  work  must  soon  become  as 
rare  as  it  is  valuable. 


Details 


Mizraim  is  published  in 
two  volumes,  each  20x25)1 
inches.bound  in  a  rich  maroon 
half-morocco,  full  gilt,  gold 
edges,  illustrated  with  sevcn- 
ty-iivojull-page  plates  -hav- 
ing a  plate  surface  of  from 
12  X  18  to  15  X  20  inches — each 
plate  hinged  to  a  guard— and 
printed  upon  sheets  iq  •  ^  x  25 
inches.  Most  of  these  plates 
are  magnificently  colored,  in 
many  instances  from  tuelve 
to  eighteen  colors  being  rep- 
resented. 

The  Type  and  Paper  con- 
form to  the  general  artistic 
excellence  of  the  work.     The 
type,  a  large  and  beautiful 
face,    was   cast  expressly 
for    Mizraim,    and  the       , 
paper,  which  was  man-      / 
ufactured     especially      /' v 
for    the    work  —  is       /  ^r 
the  Jinc.H  linen.      //(^ 


10  Days* 
Free    Examination 

en  your  oicn  reading  or  work 
table.  You  request  these 
beautiful  books  for  examina- 
tion without  feeling  any  ob- 
ligation to  purchase  unless 
you  are  more  iha)i  pleased 
with  them — unless  you  feel 
glad  to  get  them  at  the  low 
price^ — less  than  one-third  of 
the  publisher's  former  price. 

We  feel  you  cannot  help 
but  appreciate  the  stupen- 
dousness — the  magnificence 
—of  Mizraim:  and  its  great 

4  radical  usefulness  as  well. 
hat  is  the  reason  we  want 
you  to  SEE  the  work  and 
THEN  judge  whether  you 
want  to  own  it. 

The  Coupon  will  bring  you 
the  entire  work  for  ten  days' 
Free  Inspection  (all carriage 
charges  paid  by  F.  d^  K'. 
Co.)   at    your   home   or 
office —  provided 
write    promptly— 
we  have  only  a  lin 
ited  number  of  the 
sets,    and  when 
these  are  gone, 
Mizraim  will      /  j^^i 
be    out    of      /  ^ 
print.  ///    FUNK& 

O^      WAGNALLS 
Ji/       COMPANY 

354-60 
Fourth  Ave. 
■,^  /  New   York 

^  Please      send      me, 

>►    /     carriage    prepaid,    for 

free  inspection,    one   of 

the  sets   of   Mizraim — ; 
two  volumes,  each  20x25'/ 
inches,  bound  in  ridi  maroon 
/     half-morocco,  illustrated  with 
■72/iiil-ftxge  flates — which  you 
offer  in  the  "Digest"  at  J4.'>(pub- 
i^her's  price  being  fLW  to  <1T0.  ac- 
cording to  bindingt.      1  will  examine 


with  vellum  sur-  /  (J-  /  ti.eworkandVif  satisfactory,  will  send 
face,  each  page  /<^^  /  ^^^  j^  ^.j,,,,,,  ,(,  ^ays,  and  the  remainder 
bearing  the  /M'  /  of  the  special  price  in  monthly  instalments 
water-mark       /^  /     of  ?;ieach.  If  unsatisfactory,  I  will  notify  you 


Miz 


'&, 


'^. 


promi)tiy, holding  the  work  subject  to  your  or. 
der,  the  examination  having  cost  me  nothing. 


''     Name 
T>  1-8-lfi 


Loo.tl  Addre 


Date State. 
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easiest  portion  of  the  censor's  labors.  He 
has  onlj^  to  be  sure  that  no  bulky  missive 
is  addrest  to  some  one — for  example,  the 
editor  of  a  London  newspaper — who  might 
not  be  interested  in  "private  and  family 
matters."  Then  comes  the  prying  into 
the  unsealed  letters,  in  which  dut^^  the 
censor's  conscience  is  considerably  put  at 
rest  by  evidence  that  some  of  the  ^vriters 
rather  enjoy  than  otherwise  the  prospect 
of  official  perusal.    Or,  as  we  read — 

Others  cheerfully  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  conveying  advice  or 
reproof  to  those  above  them,  by  means  of 
what  the  Royal  Artillery  call  "indirect 
fire."    Private  Dunshie  remarks: 

"We  have  been  getting  no  pay  these 
tliree  weeks,  but  I  doubt  the  officer  will 
know  what  has  become  of  the  money." 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  every  private 
soldier  in  "Ki"  [khaki]  that  all  fines  and 
deductions  go  straight  into  the  pocket  of 
the  officer  who  levies  them.  Private  Hogg, 
always  an  optimist,  opines: 

"The  officers  should  know  better  how 
to  treat  us  now,  for  they  all  get  a  read  of 
our  letters." 

The  censor  soon  gains,  certainly,  a  run- 
ning knowledge  of  all  the  many  and  devious 
flirtations  which  Tommy  carries  on  in  the 
face  of  possible  immediate  destruction. 
It  is  a  happy  day,  for  example,  that  brings 
to  light  the  fact  that  "I*rivate  Cosh,"  who 
has  been  writing  incessantly  to  no  fewer  than 
four  admiring  females,  has  been  deserted 
by  one  of  them  in  favor  of  the  local  milk- 
man (the  slacker!).  The  difference  that  this 
rift  will  make  to  the  censor  is  appreciable. 
Thus  heartened,  he  plows  steadily  on 
through  the  other  letters: 

Most  of  them  begin  in  accordance  with 
some  approved  formula,  such  as — 

//  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  thai  I 
take  up  my  pen — - 

It  is  invariably  a  pencil,  and  a  blunt  one 
at  that. 

Crosses  are  ubiquitous,  and  the  flap  of 
the  envelop  usually  bears  the  mystic 
formula,  S.  W.  A.  K.  This  apparently 
means  "Sealed  with  a  kiss,"  which,  con- 
sidering that  the  sealing  is  done  not  by 
the  wTiter,  but  by  the  censor,  seems  to 
take  a  good  deal  for  granted. 

Most  of  the  letters  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  "  parcle  " ;  many  give  a  guarded 
summary  of  the  military  situation: 

We  are  not  allowed  to  tell  you  about  the 
war,  but  I  may  say  that  we  are  now  in  the 
trenches.  We  are  all  in  the  pink,  and  not 
many  of  the  boys  has  gotten  a  dose  of  lead- 
poisoning  yet. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  names  of  places 
have  to  be  left  blank.  Otherwise  we  should 
get  some  fine  phonetic  spelling.  Our 
pronunciation  is  founded  on  no  pedantic 
rules.  Armentieres  is  Armentears,  Busnes 
is  Business,  Bailleul  is  Booloo,  and  Vieille 
Chapelle  is  Veal  Chapel. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  writers  appears 
to  be  to  round  off  their  letters  gracefully. 
Having  no  more  to  say,  I  will  now  draw 
to  a  close,  is  the  accepted  formula.  Private 
Burke,  never  a  tactician,  concludes  a 
most  ardent  love-letter  thus: 

"Well,  Kate,  I  will  now  close,  as  I  have 
to  write  to  another  of  the  girls." 

But    to    Private    Mucklewame    literary 


composition  presents  no  difficulties.  Here 
is  a  single  example  of  his  terse  and  masterly 
style : 

"Dere  \vife,  if  you  could  make  the  next 
postal  order  a  trifle  stronger,  I  might  get 
getting  an  egg  to  my  tea. — Your  loving 
husband,  Jas.  Mucklewame,  Xo.  74077." 

But  there  is  a  serious  side,  too,  to  the 
correspondence  that  passes  tlu-ough  Censor 
Little's  hands,  and  this  does  not  lack 
appreciation  from  the  sympathetic  critic: 

Listen  to  Lance-Corporal  M'Snape: 

"Well,  mother,  I  got  your  parcel,  and 
the  things  was  most  welcome;  but  you 
must  not  send  any  more.  I  seen  a  shilling 
stamp  on  the  parcel:  that  is  too  much  for 
you  to  afford." 

How  many  officers  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  stamp  on  their  parcels? 

And  there  is  a  wealth  of  homely  senti- 
ment and  honest  affection  which  holds 
up  its  head  without  shame  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  censor. 

One  rather  pathetic  screed  began:  "Well, 
wife,  I  doubt  this  will  be  a  poor  letter, 
for  I  canna  get  one  of  they  green  en- 
velops to-day,  but  I'll  try  my  best — " 

Bobby  Little  sealed  and  signed  without 
further  scrutiny. 


A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SAMURAI 

TT  MUST  surely  be  with  the  memory 
J-  of  a  whirlwind  land  and  a  feverish,  un- 
restful  people  that  Baron  Shibusawa  gazes 
these  days  toward  the  eastern  horizon,  below 
which  seethes  America.  For  it  was  a  re- 
markably busy  forty  days  that  the  Baron 
spent  with  us,  and  he,  a  "superman"  of 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  was  practically 
the  only  one  of  his  party  who  stood  up 
under  the  ceaseless  round  of  dinners, 
receptions,  business  conferences,  and  inter- 
views, and  did  not  miss  a  single  one  of  them. 

While  here,  Mr.  Shibusawa  had  an 
affecting  interview  with  .John  Wanamaker, 
in  which  he  was  shown  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
Sunday-school  class  and  became  convinced 
that  Japan  has  not  "reached  the  high 
standard  of  business  manhood  that  America 
has  developed."  Mr.  Shibusawa  has  no 
Sunday-school  class  at  home.  But  he  be- 
lieves that  "wealth  itself  is  nothing  with- 
out some  noble  ideal  or  faith  to  guide  one 
in  the  use  of  it,"  and  that  business  men 
must  "foster  a  faith  in  higher  things." 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  soft  speech  by  way  of 
compliment  to  the  Sunday-school  activi- 
ties of  American  magnates.  The  great 
Japanese  believes  religion  to  be  a  practical 
affair.  "Religion,"  he  says,  "has  been 
regarded  as  something  superstitious,  which 
is  a  great  mistake."  And  so,  even  before 
Mr.  Wanamaker  gave  him  two  copies  of 
the  Bible  printed  in  Japanese  and  urged 
him  "with  tears  in  his  eyes"  to  seek 
"what  he  called  the  real  true  faith,"  Mr. 
Shibusawa  had  founded  in  Japan  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  religious 
and  ethical  teaching  of  all  races  and 
nations  in  the  world. 

Hands  across   the  Pacific,   was  his  text 


DURAND 

Steel    Lockers 


Durand  Hat  and  Coat  Combination 

HERE'S  a  locker  equal 
in  capacity  to  six  large 
lockers  which  occupies  the 
space  of  only  two. 

It's  one  of  many  practical  designs 
described  in  our  new  catalogue. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  adapted  for 
every  use  where  lockers  are  required. 
They  are  fire-proof,  practically  inde- 
structible, sanitary  and  convenient. 

Reasonable  in  price.  Write  today 
for  catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


liiiiliiiiiil 


Stands/br 

Tycos 

which  mpans 
trustworthy 

THERMOMETERS 
for  every  purpose 


My/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  Tycos  or  Toy  lorThermomner  for  Every  Purpose 
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Grow  Asparsigus! 
We'll  StEirt  You— Free 

tirow   this  (iflicioiia   voKi'table  in  'i  to  1  wcoks  by  the 

l-Ycnch  nicthud.     Hot-h«Mi  not  essentml.     V\nt  f>x3  feeds 

fiimiiy  of  (iv*» — and  somo  Ii'ft  to  st-ll.     BrinKs  $r>  to  $10  per 

dozen  bunches  in  the  cit>*  in  Winter.      Least  trouble.     Have 

this  profit  and  pleasure  at  the  expense  of 

The  Fanning  Business 

An  up-to-tlate  farm  weekly.    Helps  the  business  farmerjjapply 
business  science  on  the  farm.    Accept  this 

Great  Triple  Offer 

We  will  send 

— 24  larse  l*almetto"A3paratfU9  plants 

— The  book— The  French  Method— on  as- 
paragus forcinff  and  intensive  farming* 
and 

— The  Farminsr  Business — 1  year — 52  big 
issues. 

All  three,  for  only  $1.  the  remilar  yearly 

Erice  of  the  paper  alone.      Don  t  miss  this 
ig  offer.    Sena  $1  to-day  while  supply  of 
plants  and  books  lasts. 

The  Farming  Business 

DepL  L,  500  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


VI  C  K'S 

GARDEN /mjYjf^  17  roK^^ 


ITS  FREE  PT^         Several  new         JT*  WRITE  TODAY 

,        features.    Contains  valuable 
practical  information  on  planting,  etc 


For 


.     t  what  you  need  to  know  about  the  garden. 

A  large  number  of  splendid  new  varieties. 

'  67  years  the  leading  authority  on  Vegetable,  Flower 

and  Farm  Seeds.  Plants.  Bulbs  and  Trees.  This  book. 

the  best  we  have  issued,  the  result  of  our  experience 

as  the  oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  in  America, 

is  yours,  absolutely  free. 

Aik  for  your  copy  today,  before  you  foreel  it. 

JAMES  VICK'S   SON& 

12  Stone  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


yfnte  Far  free  Book 

Jeedin^AmlfiyForMit 

t  Written  by  six  great  poultry  experts. 

I  Tells  how  they  make  big  money  out 

■  of  chickens.   Tells  how  Ked  Comb 

1  feeds   quickly   develop    birds   for 

r  market,  laying  or  show.      Address 

EDWARDS  &  LOOM  IS  CO. 

r343R  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago 

^Mtrs.  of  Red  Horn  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 


SHOEMAKER'S   POULTRY 

BOOK  AND   ALMANAC  FOR   1916 

Has  200  pages;  with  many  colored  plates  of 
fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  chickeus,  incubators, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Price  15c.  Blooey  back  it  not 
eatisfled.  C  0.  Shoemaker,  Box  908    freepor^  Il|< 


Trees —  Roses  —  Vines 

in  small  or  large  lots  at  half  agents'prices 
Catalog    and    Green's    Fruit     Book — (( 
FREE.     Green's  Nnrsery  Co.,    26  Wall  S< 
Rochester.  N.  T. 


I  Easiest,  Fastest.   Feed  fresh  cut  I 
bone  and  get  more  eggs,  higher  ] 
fertility.    Dry  Bone,   <)rain  an'i 
Shell  Mills.    All  sizes.    Free  Ilhis. 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  WILSON  BROS.,Dept.  48,  Easton,  Pa. 


Lowest 
in  Price 


Stardyr  as  Oaks  JtCwdJud 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  65  years'  ex- 
perience. Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Dlngee  **Gulde  to  Rose  Culture.'*  De- 
scribes over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other  flowers 
and  how  to  grow  them.  It's  free.  Send  today. 
The  Dlngee  &  Oonard  Co.,  Box  149,We8tGroTP.Pa. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  NATURE  STUDY 

The  enchanting  story  of  the  plant-world,  its 
marvelousdevices  and  adaptat  ions,  itsalliances 
and  itsenmities,  told  in  an  intensely  interesting 
yet  simple  fashion  by  S.  Leonard  Bastin  in  two 
fascinating  books,  profusely  illustrated  with 
colored  plates  and  photographic  reproductions. 

WONDERS  OF  PLANT  UFE      FLOWERLESS  PLANTS 

l'2ino,  $1.25;  by  mail  $1.37  12mo,  $1.75;  by  mail  $1.87 
Funk  &  WagnallB  Co.,  364-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.T. 


^i5^? 


m^ 


PureSeedBook 


This  116-paore  four  color  book 
describes  all  new  1916   varie- 


ties vegetable  and  grain  crops. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  beau- 
tiful irroundB,  flower  and    vege- 
table gardens,  landscaping,  shrub- 
Itery,  orchanls,  farms.  All  about       " 
iilfalfa,   clover  ,   vetch,    modern 
urletios  field  com.      A  dfctionaryj 
f  Kardenin^;    encyclopedia  of  field 
A  flower  luver'a  deltRntI     A   berry   Krower'a 

An   orcliiirdiMt'a   manuall       MoHt  wonderful 

ffardenInK  Ruiih'.cntalotr  over    publlHhcd.     A    postat 
orlnffs  it  to  your  home.    Don't  miuQ  ttiia  t)ookl 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  A  CO. 
2B01   Qalloway  Sla.  Walerloo,  towa 


cropsl 
bookl 


in  eyery  address  while  here,  a  transoceanic 
friendship  for  which  there  is  mutual  need. 
But  besides  the  advantage  that  closer 
bonds  between  the  two  countries  would 
bring,  the  Baron  called  our  attention  to 
another  side  of  their  relationship,  one  that 
"our  American  friends  do  not  seem  to 
imderstand  clearly."  In  his  remarks  to 
Mr.  Adaclii  Kinnosuke,  who  interviewed 
him  for  the  New  York  World,  he  explains : 

It  is  the  sentimental  attachment  of 
Japan  to  America.  We  speak  of  the  grati- 
tude which  our  people  feel  toward  America 
and  the  Americans,  and  some  people 
become  cynical  at  once.  They  must  be 
ever  mindful  of  one  thing,  however,  if  they 
be  just.  And  that  is  the  Japanese  respect 
for  history.  We  revere  om*  ancestors  and 
respect  our  traditions  beyond  the  every- 
day understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Occident.  I  am  told  that  the  grave  of 
Townsend  Harris,  the  first  American 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Yeddo,  is 
not  overcrowded  with  the  pilgrims  from 
New  York  City,  altho  it  is  in  Brooklyn. 
I  am  even  told  that  it  is  hard  to  find  people 
in  Bi'ooklyn  who  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Harris. 

I  know  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Japanese  make  pilgrimage  to  his  grave 
year  in  and  year  out.  Townsend  Harris 
was  a  benefactor  of  Japan,  and  our  people 
have  no  trouble  remembering  the  fact. 

While  here,  the  Baron  was  at  times 
referred  to  as  "the  Morgan  of  Japan." 
Possibly  that  conveys  to  the  American 
mind  as  vivid  a  picture  as  coidd  be  given 
in  one  set  phrase,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Ei-ichi  Sliibusawa  has  been  far  more  than 
that.  One  might  call  him  "the  Hill- 
Morgan  -  Rockefeller  -  Carnegie  -  Vander- 
bilt  of  Japan,"  and  still  not  say  it  all.  This 
we  learn  from  the  New  York  Sun's  richly 
informed  writer  on  Oriental  topics,  who 
teUs  of  Mr.  Shibusawa's  "conversion" 
from  Samurai  to  financier: 

It  is  not  under  helmet  or  epaulets  only 
that  heroes  in  valor  and  achievement  make 
their  mark  in  history.  Forty-two  years 
ago,  when  Japan  was  emerging  from 
feudalism  and  irresponsible  government 
into  the  world's  light,  Ei-ichi  Shibusawa 
threw  away  his  brace  of  swords,  all  privi- 
lege and  high  office,  to  stand  for  business 
honesty.  Born  in  1840  and  early  in 
lucrative  service  as  a  feudal  retainer,  he 
fortunately  saw  Europe  before  reaching 
thirty.  Imprest  with  the  high  social  posi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  merchant,  who 
in  old  Japan  was  the  lowest  class  of  society, 
he  resolved  on  a  campaign  of  uplift.  Hold- 
ing a  prominent  office  in  the  treasiu-y 
under  the  Mikado's  new  govei'nment  at 
Tokyo,  he  found  that  secret  and  medieval 
methods  still  prevailed  in  national  finance. 
His  soul  became  insurgent.  In  a  bold 
manifesto,  in  1873,  he  denounced  the  irre- 
sponsible and  antiquatod  methods  of  book- 
ke(>i)ing  and  of  handling  the  pul^lic  money. 

Tiiose  who  were  in  Tokyo  at  the  time 
vividly  recall  the  trtMuendous  e.xeitement 
caused  by  thus  "talking  out  in  meeting." 
SucOi  unheard  -  of  exposure  of  official  in- 
competence was  dangerous  when  swords 
were  as  many  as  trees  in  the  forest.  Not 
a  few  expcH'ted  and  waited  in  trembling 
to  hear  of  another  of  those  old-time  as- 
sassinations that  wore  so  numerous  then. 
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THE  season  is  here  when  we 
who  are  interested  in  horti- 
culture turn  our  attention  to  plan- 
ning next  season's  work.  Of 
course  we  have  all  decided  to 
excel  last  year's  records.  Many 
of  us  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  gratify,  this  year,  that 
inveterate  temptation  to  spend  a 
little  more  for  our  supplies  than 
usual,  and  so  we  may  enjoy  the 
dissipation  of  big  orders  to  our 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen. 

There  are  so  many  of  us  who 
own  and  love  gardens,  estates 
and  farms  among  The  Literary 
Digest's  great  family  of  sub- 
scribers that  the  best  purveyors  to 
our  wants  announce  their  prod- 
ucts in  The  Digest's  columns. 

The  tempting  announcements 
are  already  appearing  and  we 
should  begin  to  get  the  catalogs. 

The  Digest's  Garden  Depart- 
ment is  about  to  begin^  another 
series  of  those  little  chats  on  hor- 
ticultural subjects  which  have  in- 
terested us  so  much  in  past  years. 
This  year,  we  are  told,  they  will 
be  different,  possibly  more  enter- 
taining and  helpful  than  before. 


Garden    Department 

TheJterdrxE)igest 
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Can  You  Carry  On 
A  Conversation  In 

French — German  f 
Spanish — Italian  • 

The  other  day  the  father  of  a  young  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance promised  her  a  summer  in  Europe  if  she  would  for 
three  minutes  carry  on  a  conversation  in  French.  This 
girl  had  studied  the  language  two  winters,  and  for  six 
months  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  most  fashionable  "French 
and  English  boarding-school  "  for  young  ladies  in  New 
York.  Her  reports  showed  that  she  had  studied  well,  and 
in  French  grammar  she  stood  high  in  her  class.  Shcfailfd 
utterly  to  carry  on  for  three  winuies  only  a  simple 
coiiferstiiion  on  a  general  topic. 

In  THOUSANDS  of  "Digest"  readers'  homes  a 
similar   test  would   have  a  like    result.       If  you    really 


CLUB  among  your    friends.     Ky  the 

ROSENTHAL  METHOD  of  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

you  can  learn  to  converse  in  a  new  langtiage  as  naturally 
and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  speak.  Like  the  child  or 
like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here'-j'<>M  learn  first 
tlic  most  necessary  and  most  useful  words  and  sen- 
tences. You  quickly  get  a  mastery  of  ordinary,  necessary, 
conversation  and  correspondence  in  the  new  language  you 
wish  to  USE. 

The  KOSKNTH.IL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY  men 
and  women  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will  lead  within 
a  m.xrveloiisly  short  time  to  complete  mastery  of  every-d.iv 
l)n.siness  and  social  conversation.  The  study  is  a  pleasure 
—never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  think  and/rt//<Mn  idiomatic  French, 
German,  Spinish  or  Italian quicklv.pleasurablv.  and  FUR 
PRACTICAl,  USK,  send  a  postal  lor  DK.  KlCll.lh'P 
S.  h\)Sl':i\l  r/l.Ai:S  pr**  booklet.  "RcTolotion  id  «h« 
StDily  4nd  Teachiof  of  Foreign  Lancotf et." 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  3S4-360  Foorth  Arc.  New  York 
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■  Indeed,  for  centuries  it  had  been  a  fixt 
custom  for  the  man  who  spoke  unwelcome 
truth,  criticized  his  superior  in  office,  or 
attacked  the  Government,  to  commit  hari- 
kari.  His  own  self-shed  blood  must  be 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  There  had  been  few 
deviations  from  this  rule.  To  open  the 
bowels,  seat  of  the  soul,  was  to  reveal  the 
reaUty  of  belief. 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  New 
Japan,  Shibusawa  survived  without  scath. 
He  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season 
the  need  of  commercial  integrity.  He  was 
himself  the  soul  of  business  honor.  In 
shining  consistency  he  accepted  no  Gov- 
ernment office,  tho  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Finance  has  been  repeatedly  offered,  even 
prest  upon  him.  He  founded  the  first 
national  bank  of  Japan,  established  com- 
mercial training-schools,  organized  the 
Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also 
almshouses  and  philantlu-opic  institutions. 
He  served  his  generation  as  director  or 
chairman  of  the  organizations  which  he  had 
started.  In  a  thousand  ways,  through  a 
day  and  night  activity  of  over  forty  years, 
he  has  lal)ored  to  make  the  business  man 
and  liis  calling  honorable,  public  spirited, 
and  measural)ly  unselfish. 

In  Japan  he  recreated  the  whole  social 
situation.  To-day  the  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  shipper  hold  the  place  they 
deserve.  The  Emperor  rests  as  guest 
luider  the  roof  of  men  who  half  a  century 
ago  were  almost  pariahs.  In  place  of 
mistrust  is  national  credit  at  home  and 
abroad.  Instead  of  the  traditional  cheat 
and  tricky  dealer,  we  have  in  Japan 
thousands  of  men  in  trade  of  spotless 
character  and  rich  in  public  spirit.  Even 
that  traditional  Chinaman  of  old  yarns 
wlio  in  the  l^anks  counted  the  Japanese 
money  has  vanished  from  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  Occidental. 

Unquailing  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
Shibusawa  has  pursued  his  career  of  lover 
of  his  kind.  Patron  of  peace  and  industry, 
pliilanthropist  and  patriot,  unofficial  inter- 
national envoy,  he  again  visits  our  shores, 
where  often  before  he  has  found  inspira- 
tion. In  history  he  wiU  hold  a  place 
hardly  second  to  Kuroki,  Oyama,  or 
Togo.  With  his  service  to  humanity  are 
associated  no  wounds  or  death,  while 
because  of  him  are  thousands  of  happy 
homes,  the  financial  honor  of  a  nation,  and 
the  uplift  of  a  class  once  reckoned  as  dirt 
under  the  heel  of  parasites  in  the  old  days 
of  feudal  insolence. 


His  Progress. — "  Last  Christmas,  lief  ore 
their  marriage,  she  gave  him  a  book  en- 
titled '  A  Perfect  Gentleman.'  " 

"  WeU?  " 

"  This  Christmas  she  gave  him  '  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known.'  " — Life. 

WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  tliroughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exiiibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTEUARY  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  th(!  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  Ihv,  publishers, 
and  arrange;  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  ean  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


^11  out-doors 

invites  your  Kodak. 

No  trip  too  long,  no  conditions  too 
rough  for  a  Kodak  outfit. 

You  can  take,  title  and  finish  the  nega- 
tives on  the  spot  by  the  Kodak  system. 
You  can  make  sure. 

Kodak  catalog  free  at  your  dealer^,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


You  Can  Do  Big  Things ! 

It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How^  to 

BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His  years  of  practical 
experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and  formulating  methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  "  How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business.' 

12mo.     Cloth.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net;    by  mail  $2.12 


SHERWIN  CODY 


The  Personal   Element 

By  employing  just  tlie  rifrlit  pcrson.'il  iioto  that  estab- 
lishes cordial  relations  between  man  and  man,  he 
shows  you  liow  to  boost  sales,  to  colU'ct  difficult  ac- 
counts, to  create  entliusiasm  in  your  employees,  to 
obtain  credit  wlien  you  need  it,  and  to  jrivc  an  im- 
petus to  your  business  in  all  its  brandies. 

How  to   Cut   Out  Waste   Effort 

He  teaclies  you  liow  to  be  practi<al,  how  lo  avoid 
dissipatinff  your  energies,  how  to  make  people  do 
things  without  fiuestion,  liow  to  systematize  your 
orders  and  shipments,  your  corresiiondence,  and 
your  collections,  and  how  to  make  every  dollar 
and  every  minute  count  for  succos.  His  book  is 
packed  with  plans  that  save  and  hints  tliat  help. 


Persuasion   That   Pulls 

He  makes  clear  the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  and  shows  jou  how  to  put  the 
punch  into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  let- 
ters. He  analyzes  the  art  of  advertising  and  tells 
you  how  in  each  case  to  present  the  appeal  that 
will  impel  people  to  buy  your  good.s. 

How  to    Produce   Sure   Results 

He  tells  you  how  to  handle  yourself,  yoiu'  force, 
and  your  customers,  so  as  to  produce  big  results, 
gives  you  the  basic  principles  that  oonunand  suc- 
cess, and  shows  you  how  these  may  be  applied, 
step  by  sicp.  to  your  individual  needs.  He  has 
put  tlie  whole  science  of  modern  business  into  this 
one  book,  which  is  a  complete  course  in  itself. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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What's  Coming? 

Babson's  investment  bulle- 
tin, which  is  just  off  the 
press,  carefully  analyzes 

*'The  Outlook  for  1916" 

It  discusses  the  extraordinary 
conditions  of  the  stock  and  bond 
market  here  and  abroad. 

This  bulletin  is  of  vital  interest  to 
investors  and  bankers,  to  whom 
it  will  be  sent  free. 

Write  at  once  to  insure  getting  a  copy. 
Address  G-2-n  of  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  Its  Character 
in  U.  S. 


BONDS 


Accepted  by 
Government 
Pay  you  4  to 


6% 


We  offer  you  the  same  bonds  the  Gov't  accepts 
as  security  for  Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits. 

Instead  of  the  Postal  Bank's  2%  you  get  4%  to 
6%  free  from  income  tax.  Keep  your  savings 
safe.  Write  for  Booklet  F,  '■'Bonds  of  Our 
Country" — FKEE. 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank.  Dept.  6,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


Tiif  demand  in  unsettled  times  for  good  first 
mortgages  indicates   tlieir  unusual  stability, 
first  mortgages  do    not  slirink  in  value — tljeyare 
isiially  on  pmperty    woith  tliree  times  tlie  money 
loaned.      We   liave     loaned  over   $1,000,000  and  not  a 
single  cent  Ir.st  to  any    investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.      Write  for   booklet  describing  methods,  and 
listof  loans  from  S30II  to    $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[31  State  .Niilional  HaiU  Unilrtiiiir.  (II,  jiihonia  City,  Okla. 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.     Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
A^J^^^^^^^^^dt    ^'a)  or  4%  savings   banks 
V^J5*B|^^^^/     pay      Better  get  posted. 

_G  P^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^1^.^  fjj,  gy^  ^^u  f ji^j  Booklet. 

[OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.Onc) 
3  Oklahoma 


City.   U.  S.A. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  higliest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  eun  recommend  after  the  most  tlu^rouirli 
peison:il  in\  eslig;»tton.  Ple:i-;e  n>k  lor  Lo;ui  l.i.-^t  No. 
.    $2.'i  (erlitii.-itesol  Deposit  also  lor  ^living  mvesTois. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

_,  .,«(♦  ^^  604   CONCORD 

-'     -»'  OREGON 


Favorites  of  the 
Wise  Investor 

Not  one  of  our  customers  has  ever 
lost  a  dollar  through  our 

6%  Farm  Mortgages 

Here's  a  sample  of  our  offerings  : 
No.  4336 — ^Ssooo.  Due  Dec.  i,  1920. 
Secured  by  320  acres,  s  miles  from 
Kood  maiket  in  a  liiglily  developed 
.section.  All  of  the  land  tillable. 
Splendid    buildings.      Value,   Ji4,ooo. 

IVrile  loddv  for  Booklet  "A  , 
and  current  offerings 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
Orand  Forks,    North  Dakota* 

Est.  188;l 
t'apllal  and  Sarplai,  $400,000 


le,   Ji4,ooo. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


PRESENT    INCOME  VALUES  OF    RAIL- 
ROAD  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

WHILE  many  standard  stocks  dealt 
in  on  the  New  York  Exchange  now 
yield  as  inucli  as  (>  per  cent,  on  the  price, 
and  in  some  cases  more  than  that,  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  they  re- 
turn more  than  what  capital  in  these  times 
should  expect  to  receive.  It  is  noted  by  a 
writer  in  T}ie.  Journal  of  Commerce  that,  in 
present  circumstances,  stocks  ought  to  pay 
"at  least  6  per  cent,  and  bonds  about  5 
per  cent."  Indeed,  some  important  issues 
of  bonds  have  this  year  been  sold  on  a  6 
per  cent,  basis.  The  writer  jirints  a  table 
showing  what  the  income  values  of  standard 
securities  were  at  the  close  of  business  on 
the  Stocrk  Exchange  on  December  24,  as 
follows,  his  comments  being  appended: 


THv. 

Atch.  T.  «&  S.  Fe. .  6 

Do  pref 5 

Atl.  Coast  L 5 

B.  &0.  R.R 5 

Do  pref 4 

B.  R.  T 6 

Can.  Pac.  Ry 10 

C.  M.  &St.  P 4 

Do  pref 7 

C!hic.  &  Nwn 7 

Do  pref. .......  S 

C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O. .  J 

Do  pref 7 

Dela.  &Hud 0 

D.L.&  W «1() 

Dct.  United 0 

Gt.  North,  pfd....  7 

111.  Cent 5 

Int.  C.  Corp.  pref..  6 


Railroads 

In- 
come Div. 
5.63  K.  Cv.  Sn.  pfd....  4 

4.91  Lehigh  Valley 5 

4.42        Louisv.  &  N 5 

.5.33  M.  St.P.  &  8.  S.M.  7 

5.19            Do  pref 7 

6.86  N.  Y.  C.  &H.  R...  5 

5.52        Norf.  &W 6 

4.24  Do  pref 4 

5.31        Nor.  Pac 7 

5.35        Pennsylvania $3 

4,60        Phila.  Co $.3 

5.83        Reading $4 

5.19           Do  Lstpref $2 

5.92  Do  2d  pref $2 

4.49        South  Pao 6 

8.25  Third  Ave 4 

5.5(1  Twin  City  ('om...  6 

4.67        Union  Pacific 8 

7.67           Do  pref 4 


In- 
come 

0.32 
fi.()8 
3.89 
5.65 
5.34 
4.65 
4.02 
4.64 


Div. 

A.  Agl.  Ch.  pfd....     6 
Amer.  Can.  pfd...  .     7 

Am.  C.  &F 2 

Do  pref 7 

Am.  Cot.  Oil 4 

Do  pref 6 

Amer.  Exp. ..;....     6 
Am.  Loco,  pfd ....     7 

Am.  Sm.  &  R 4 

Do  pref 7 

Am.  Sug.  Ref 7 

Do  pref 7 

Am.T.&T 8 

20 
6 
7 
4 


Industrials 

In- 
come 


Amer.  Tobacco. . . . 
Do  pref.  new .  . . 

Am.  Wool  pfd 

Ana.  Cop.  Min 

Beth.  Steel  pfd. ...     5 
Bklyn.  U.  Gas 6 


6.15 
6.32 
2.57 
6.01 
7.32 
6.14 
4.72 
6.90 
3.80 
6.25 
6.02 
5.93 
6.23 
9.98 
5.53 


Cen.  Lea.  Co. . . 

Do.  pfd..  .. 

Chino.  Co[) 

t!on.  G.  Co.  N.  Y.. 
C.  Prd.  Ref.  pfd... 

Gen.  Elec 

Gen.  Mot.  pfd. 


Div. 

Intl.  Harv.  N.J... .     5 

Do  pref 7 

Int.  Paper  pfd 2 

Liggett  &  M 12 

Do  pref 7 

Mackay  Cos 5 

Nat'l  Biscuit 7 

Nat'l  Lead 8 

Do  pref 7 

No.  Amer.  Co 5 

Peo.  G.  L.  «tC....     8 
P.  Steel  Car  pfd. . .     7 

Pullman  Co 8 

7 

$2 

7 


Ry.  Steel  Sp.  pfd.. 
Rav.  Con.  Cop.  . . . 
Re().  I.  &  S.  pfd. . . 
Tenn.  Cop $3 


Gt.  North  Ore 50c. 


6.41 

7.27 
4.82 
5.42 
4.61 
6.04 
0.97 


$10 
4 
8 
7 


The  Tex.  Co 
U.  S.  Rlty.  &  Imp 
U.  S.  Rub.  1st  i.fd 
U.S.  Steel  pfd... 

Utah  Cop S6 

Va.-Car  Ch.  pfd. . .     8 

Wells  Fargo 6 

West.  El.  &  M ... .  S3 

W.  U.Tclcg 5 

Woolworth  pfd. 


98 

07 

67 

85 

70 

70 

5.85 

6.64 

6.32 

5.80 

4.82 


In- 
come 
4.. 50 
5.96 
4.06 
4.78 
5.89 
6.25 
5.48 
4.. 55 
6.36 
6.85 
7.31 
6.67 
4.84 
7.00 
7.92 
6.36 
4.98 
4.85 
9.88 
31 
00 
44 
17 
74 
35 
75 


7    5.69 


"In  the  instance  of  the  industrial  slocks 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
companies  they  represent  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  increased  demand  for  their 
products.  Even  in  the  cases  of  United 
States  Steel  and  other  of  the  large  steel 
concerns  that  have  not  entered  directly 
into  the  manufacture  of  war-materials  the 
demand  they  have  experienced  from 
manufacturers  who  are  in  fact  tied  up  with 
^\'al•-orders  has  b(>en  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  t  he  sudden  boom  in  iron-  and 
steel-trad(>  conditions.  The  prosperity  of  the 
railroads,  which  are  the  largest  domestic 
customers  of  the  iron  and  steel  mills,  will, 
if  it  continues,  mean  that  their  necessary 
requirements  for  rails  and  structural  mate- 
rial and  rolling-stock  will  be  ample  to  take 
the  place  of  the  war -demand  when  the 
latter  subsides. 

"In  the  instance  of  railroad  stocks,  the 
transportation  of  munitions  and  the  in- 
creased foreign  demand  for  food-supplies. 


"which  are  causes  due  directly  to  the  war, 
have  contributed  to  the  improved  traffic 
returns.  But  the  fact  remains  that  large 
crops  and  increased  rates  have  been  a 
combination  that  would  in  any  event  have 
produced  a  very  substantial  improvement 
in  the  general  railroad  situation.  This  is 
not  all.  A  change  for  the  better  that  is 
equally  important  is  the  attitude  of  the 
President,  and  in  turn  the  lesser  political 
lights,  toward  the  transportation  question. 
The  President  has  suggested  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
legislative  requirements  necessary  to  bring 
the  transportation  industry  of  the  country 
up  to  a  proper  basis.  This  contains  the 
clear  suggestion  that  the  President  has  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  idea  that  the  rail- 
road-lines need  relief  from  the  restrictions 
that  have  within  the  last  decade  or  more 
been  placed  upon  them  by  the  Interstate 
(yommerce  Commission  and  by  other  in- 
terests. If  railroads  become  generally 
prosperous  it  will  not  take  the  iron  and 
steel  companies  of  the  country  long  to 
respond  permanently,  and  a  response  in 
this  direction,  if  permanent,  can  not  fail  to 
spread  to  all  other  important  departments 
of  our  national  activities." 

HOW  HARD  TIMES  HAVE  TAUGHT 
RAILROADS  TO   SAVE  MONEY 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  recent 
months  that  the  hard  times  through  which 
the  railroads  have  been  passing  were,  in 
one  sense  at  least,  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
since  they  taught  the  railroads  how  to 
economize  and  save.  New  methods  of  in- 
creasing train-loads,  for  one  thing,  have  been 
learned  during  these  hard  times.  In  these 
methods  James  J.  Hill  was  a  pioneer,  and 
it  is  now  said  that  men  who  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  efficiency  by  fol- 
lowing and  extending  Mr.  Hill's  exam})le 
have  saved  for  thirty-five  railroads  the  sum 
of  .'ff;i86,()00,00U.  Several  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  result  are  set  forth  by  a  WTiter 
in  the  New^  York  Times,  who  summarizes 
an  article  in  The  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

"The  business  depression  of  1913,  1914, 
and  the  early  paj-t  of  1915,  while  it  caused 
a  number  of  raili'oad  receiverships,  at  least 
resulted  in  some  returns  for  the  railroads 
generally.  Railroad  men  admit  that  this 
(lepression  taught  the  railroads  how  to  save 
in  expenses  as  no  other  period  of  depression 
ever  did. 

"James  .1.  Hill  had  demonstrated  the 
trite  principle  that  railroads  could  save 
money  if  they  increased  the  load  carried 
by  each  train  between  any  two  or  more 
points.  ExptM-imentation  in  train-loading 
was  taken  up  all  over  the  continent. 

"In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  80, 
1915,  earnings  of  railroads  of  the  Laiited 
States  were  $1()3,000,000  l.>ss  than  in  1914. 
The  reports  showed,  however,  that  the 
operating  expenses  were  cut  by  $1S(),1)(U),- 
000,  so  that  the  books  actually  sliowed  an 
increase  in  net  returns.  According  to  The 
Railway  Age  (lazelle,  a  little  over  half  of 
this  saving  was  in  transportation  expenses, 
which  were  reduced  9  cents  a  mil(\  .\  cut 
in  that  class  of  expenses  n^pn^senttnl  tht>  n^al 
test  of  efficiency  and  repres(>nted  a  ival 
saving.  The  Gazette  presents  the  results  of 
train-loading  on  thirty-fiv(>  difl'erent  rail- 
roads as  practised  in  tlie  ti.scal  yt>ar  endetl 
June  30.  Out  t)f  these  tliirty-five  roads, 
including  the  biggest  systems  in  tht>  ct)un- 
try,  twenty-eight  showed  increases  in  their 
tonnage  per  freight-train,  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  of  1914. 

"According  to  these  statistics  the  aver- 
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New  York  to  Chicago — a  Thousand  Miles 

'^on  a  Gallon  of  Oil^Another  World's 

Record  for  the  Franklin  Car 


IF  you  were  an  automobile 
manufacturer  and  expected 
to  stay  in  business  for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  which  w  ould 
you  rather  do,  play  to  the  un- 
thinking, imitative  automobile 
public,  or  find  out  what  type  of 
car  will  do  the  most  for  the 
motorist  and  build  it  for  the 
man  who  has  to  be  shown? 

One    thing    that   separates 
the  Franklin  Car  amongst  all 
the  ^  fine    cars   in    America    is 
the    Franklin 
system      of 
Direct-Air- 
Cooling. 

And  let  us  say 
right  here  that 
Air  -  cooling  is 
making  more 
peop/ethinkth-^n 
any  one  prin- 
ciple in  motor 
construction 
today. 

Men  have 
got  to  think 
about  it  be- 
cause of  what 
air-cooling  is 
doing  and 
will   do. 

The  Frank- 
lin Direct-Air- 
Cooled  Engine 

turns  more  of  the  fuel  into  useful  power 
than  any  other  engine. 

The  test  of  the  Franklin  Car  by  the 

Worcester      Polytechnic      Institute     in 

April,  1914,  proved  that  S4.4-  per  cent. 

of  the  power  developed   is  delivered  to  the 

£round  in  driving  force. 

The  Franklin  Direct- Air-Cooled 
Engine  delivers  the  highest  economy 
in  gasoline. 

The  National  Efficiency  Test,  on 
May  1,  1915,  proved  the  gasoline  economy 
of  the  Franklin — when  137  Franklin 
Cars,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  de- 
livered an  average  of  32.1  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline. 


The  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooling 
System  does  away  vi'ith  useless  weights 
— the  radiator,  with  its  weight  of  water; 
the  water-jackets,  the  piping,  pump  and 
pump  accessories,  pipe  connections;  the 
dead  weight  of  castings  and  supports  to 
carry  these  parts.  It  means  less  weight 
on  the  tires,  a  saving  in  drag,  in  wear, 
in  grind. 

The  records  of  Franklin  owners  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  of  9630 
miles  to  the  set  of  tires,  proves  that  the 
saving  of  weight  due  to  the  Franklin 
System  of  Direct-Air-Cooling  and  flex- 
ible construction  practically  doubles  the 
life  of  tires. 


This  Franklin  Touring  Sedan  arrived  in  Chicago,  at  six  minutes  after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  20,  1915, 
after  a  no-stop  run  from  New  York  City,  establishing  the  world's  record  of  1046  miles  on  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  lub- 
ricating system  was  officially  sealed  at  the  start.  The  Car  carried  two  observers  throughout  the  trip,  and  the  test  was 
conducted  from  start  to  finish  under  the  supervision  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 


The  Franklin  Direct- Air- Cooled 
Engine  does  away  with  all  troubles  of 
freezing  and  over-heating — no  water  to 
freeze — no  water  to  boil. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled 
Engine  delivers  service  twelve  months 
in  the  year — regardless  of  climate,  local- 
ity or  weather  conditions. 

The  Franklin  Low  Gear  Run,  Au- 
gust 1  to  4,  1915,  proved  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  Franklin  Car  from  heating 
troubles — a  run  of  860  miles  from  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  to  San  Francisco, 
on  Low  Gear  without  once  stopping 
the  engine. 

The    new    world's    record    for  Oil 


Economy  has  just  been  established  by 
the  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled  Engine 
— one  thousand  miles  on  one  gallon  of  oil. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Air- Cooling 
System  is  reducing  the  largest  item  of  ex- 
pense in  owning  a  car — the  loss  of  value 
through  wear  and  tear. 

Every  motorist  can  prove  this  for 
himself — find  out  the  used-car  value 
of  any  Franklin  Car. 

Remember  once  more,  please,  that 
these  Franklin  achievements  have  never 
been  duplicated  by  any  car,  anywhere. 
That  the  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled 
Car  is  the  one  type  that  meets  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  of  thoughtful 

motorists  for  com- 
fort, economy  and 
reliability,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that 
Franklin  dealers 
throughout  the 
country  have  had 
more  orders  than 
they  could  fill;  that 
we  have  just  closed 
the  biggest  year  in 
our  history,  and  that 
we  are  compelled 
to  double  our  facil- 
ities for  building  the 
Franklin  Direct- 
Air-Cooled 
Engines. 

However  much  a 
man  may  k  n  o  v/ 
about  motoring 
and  motor  cars  in 
general,  he  never 
knows  what  the 
Franklin  Direct- 
Air-CoolingSystem 
adds  to  the  com- 
fort, the  pleasure 
and  the  safety  of  motoring  until  he  drives 
the  Franklin  Car  himself. 

For  the  man  who  is  looking  for  the 
car  that  will  do  the  most  for  him,  and 
wants  to  be  shown — there  are  just  two 
classes  of  men  to  talk  to  about  the 
Franklin  Car:  Franklin  owners  and 
Franklin  dealers. 

They  know  the  Franklin.  Often 
they  have  owned  and  driven  other  cars 
as  well.  They  can  give  you  the  facts 
about  the  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled 
Car  in  comparison  with  other  cars — a 
comparison  that  is  growing  more  and 
more  important  to  the  motorists  of  this 
country  every  day. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Tmr/nf  Car--$1950.  F.O.B.  Syracuu,  N.   Y. 
Mtual  Stale  IViiiht,  2680  Ptund- 


00 
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The  two  million  Americans 
who  own  cars,  and  the  ninety- 
eight  million  who  expect  to 
some  day — 'all  will  find  a  keen 
interest  in  Collier's  14th 

Annual  Auto-mobile  Number. 
There  are  16  important  stories  and 
articles  by  writers  like  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  Mer'edith  Nicholson,  Wilbur 
Hall,  Walter  Hale,  and  Dana  Gatlin. 
Don't  miss  the  big  108-page  Auto 
Number — the  January  8th  issue  of 

ollier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

410  West  ijtii  Street,  Nenv  York  City 


-THE   VEST  POCKET 

Standard    Dictionary 

(  Abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  ) 

Edited  by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD.  L.H.D. 
Besides  having  the  largest  and  most  modern  vo- 
cabulary, this  book  contains  many  valuable  fea- 
tures  not   found   in  other  vest    pocket   editions. 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores 
Cloth,  25  Cents     -      Flexible  Leather,  50  Cents 

Indexed,  3  Cents  additional 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,  Publisher. 

NEW   YORK  and  LONDON 


irNDJSR  THK  CARE  OP  THE  JAPANBSK  WAK 
OFFIC E,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  tlif  Russo- 
J:ipanese  War,  vvitli  nunieioiis  actual  snapsliots.  Jl.50  postjiaid. 
KlINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANV.  NEW  TORK. 


Hoiv  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  Author  of  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  etc. 

Do  you  need  coucrcie  suggi'siiciis  for  training  your  mind 
to  accinacy  ot  thousht? — for  training:  yourself  to  be  tactful 
in  approachingr  men  to  win  tliciu  over  to  think  as  you  do? 
Grenville  Kleiser,  the  well-known  public-speaking:  coach 
and  instructor,  can  give  you  these  practical  suggestions. 
His  methods  are  the  result  of  many  years'  successful  ex- 
l)erieiKe  in  teaching  men  to  tltink  on  their  feet.  He  insists 
on  clearness  and  conciseness  of  statements,  skill  in  the 
selection  of  words,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  strong,  forceful 
liersonality.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  lawyer? — to  the 
preacher? — to  the  business  man?— to  the  politician?— to  the 
salesman? — to  VOU? — to  be  able  to  Argue  ami  ll'l XI 

Cloth,  $1.25  net.    Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

An  absorbingly  interesting  chronicle  of  the  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Calherine  Radzi- 
will,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

ENTERTAINING    GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 


'*  Princess  Radziwill*B  manner  of  treating  horsiibjoct  is  tacy  iii'»i 
itift.nnal.  She  relates  a  large  amount  uf  cnurt  gt^ssip  and  hints  at 
'ven  greater  scandals  than  she  cares  t<>  relate.     .  .     There  are 

f.w    royalties  whom  she   does  not  imply  to  he  larking  either  ta 
jiiorality  or  in  mentslity." — Evening  Transcript^  Boston.  Muss. 


sIhmIs  new  Ut^ht  from  ililferent  angles  upon  conditions  leadlnp  to 
tlii'tJieal  War.  Indeed,  afier  reading  this  liook  of  personaUti<'s, 
(iiii'"s  Wuixder  grows  over  the  fiirt  that  there  eonld  he  any  Mifh 
war  at  all.  For  the  ntai  riage  market  of  Knropean  conntiies  has 
brought  tliem  into  such  close  relationship  liy  marriages  and  1)1o.k| 
as  ought  to  iiave  made  war  impossible.  Are  family  feuds  always 
"Overflows  with  gossip  about  thuso  '  Ixtrn  to  the  purple'  and    the  worst/'  — Chronicle,  Augusta,  lia. 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.     $2.00  net  ;  by  mail,  $2.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


agt^  tons  per  train  carried  on  those  tliirty- 
five  roads  was  .'j()4,  compared  with  482  in 

1914.  Tliis  is  an  in<;rease  of  twenty-two 
tons  for  eac^h  train.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  showing  was  that  the  in- 
ci-ease  pei-  (rain  was  acconiplislied  in  a  year 
when  most  roads  had  decreases  in  i'reig;lit- 
traffic,  and  wiieii,  consequently,  th(^  difH- 
(Hilty  of  increasing  train-loads  was  (>spe- 
cially  great.  The  good  results  attained 
meant  that  a  greater  tonnage  was  han- 
dled without  a  proportionate  increas(>  in 
the  number  of  trains.  That  was  the  acme 
of  success  for  the  railroad  efficiency  engineer. 

"In  1894  the  average  number  of  tons  per 
freight-train  was  179.8.  In  1904  it  was  808.8 
tons.  And  in  1914  it  was  451.8  tons,  a  gain  in 
twenty  years  of  152  per  cent.  Judging  by 
the  records  of  the  thirty-five  railroads  in 

1915,  the  increase  to  date  has  been  even 
greater.  In  1894  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  hauled  80,335,000,000  tons 
of  freight  one  mile  and  in  1914  a  total  of 
288,319,000.000  tons  one  mile.  This  is  an 
increase  of  259  per  cent.;  but  it  was  han- 
dled with  only  42  per  cent,  more  train-miles. 
The  1914  ton-mileage  also  represents  an 
increase  of  65  per  cent,  over  that  of  1904, 
which  was  174,522,000,  but  it  required  an 
increase  of  only  12.5  per  cent,  in  train-miles. 
In  other  words,  to  have  handled  the  traffic 
of  1914  with  the  average  train  of  1894 
would  have  required  running  1,600,000,000 
train-miles  instead  of  638,000,000.  The 
saving,  962,000,000  train-miles,  is  150  per 
cent,  of  the  train-miles  actually  run  in  1914. 

"The  average  cost  of  operation  per  train- 
mile  for  all  trains,  as  showai  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reports,  was 
$1.31  in  1904  and  .11.77  in  1914.  The  cost 
per  train-mile  in  freight-service  is  consid- 
erably higher  than  the  average  for  both 
freight-  and  passenger-service.  While  il  is 
impossible  to  state  exactly  the  average  cost 
of  operation  for  a  freight-train  mile,  it  is 
evident  that  a  saving  of  962,000,000  train- 
miles  means  a  sa\'ing  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  operating 
expenses. 

"When  compared  with  this  actual  ac- 
complishment, Louis  D.  Brandeis's  'scien- 
tific-management' schemes  for  saving  the 
railroads  a  million  dollars  a  day  pale  into 
insignificance.  Even  the  average  loading  of 
307.8  tons  in  1904  would  ha^e  required 
running  93(),000,()0()  train-mih>s  in  1914, 
instead  of  the  638,000,000  actually  run.  so 
that  the  saving  as  compared  with  ten  vears 
before  was  298,()0().()00  train-mil(>s.  'This 
was  accomi)lislied  both  ])y  using  larger  cars, 
by  loading  more  tons  of  freight  into  a  car, 
and  by  using  more  cars  per  train.  The 
average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  traiiv 
was  increased  from  17.4  in  1904  to  21.4  in 
1914,  while  the  average  number  of  tons  per 
loaded  car  was  increased  from  17.7  to  21.1. 

"The  amount  of  the  increase  in  tons  per 
train  from  1904  to  1914  alone  is  greater 
than  the  total  a\-erage  tons  per  train  for  the 
railways  in  most  other  countries.  Outsidt> 
of  Caiuida  and  IMexico.  (Jermany  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  whos(>  railways 
come  anywluTC  near  ours  in  train-loading. 
Tlu'  figures  for  some  of  the  princii)al  coun- 
tries for  1912  are  as  follows:  Canada, 
325.3;  Germany,  240.4;  Mexico,  224.1; 
India,  1S4.4;  Austria,  180.5;  Koumania, 
143.7;  France.  141.7;  Holland,  137.1; 
Switzerland,  132.8;  Japan,  110.7;  South 
Australia,  109.()." 


The  Surest  Way. — The  workman  was 
busily  emi)loyed  by  the  roadside,  and  th(> 
wayfann*  paused  to  inquire.  "  What  are 
Nou  digging  for?  "  The  workman  looked 
up. 

"  ISloney,"  he  replied. 

"  Money  !  .Vnd  when  do  you  expect  to 
strike  it,  my  good  man".'  " 

"  On  Saturday  !  "'  replied  the  other,  and 
resumed  operations. — Christian  Regiskr. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Limited. — "  Why  did  yoix  slap  your 
baby  sister's  face?  " 

"  'Cause  til"  rest  uv  'er  was  wrapt  up." — 
Judge. 


Dangerous. — '*  What  makes  Carol  so 
disliked?" 

'■  She  got  the  most  votes  for  being 
popular." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Far  from  It.  —  Dark  Wayfarer  — 
""  Does  I  know  where  de  fo'th  Nat'nal 
Bank  is?  Why,  boss,  I  don't  even  know 
where  is  de  first  nat'nal  bank  !  " — Life. 


Observant  Child. — Teacher — "  What  is 
water?  " 

Willie — "  A  colorless  fluid  that  turns 
black  when  you  wash  your  hands." — 
Panther. 


Why  Johnny  Flunked. — "  What  was  the 
result  of  the  flood?  "  asked  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 

"  Mud,"  replied  the  bright  youngster. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Very  Different. — "  They  say  people  with 
opposite  characteristics  make  the  happiest 
marriages." 

"  Yes;  that's  why  I'm  looking  for  a  girl 
with  money." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


On  the  Level. — "  Stout  people,  they 
say,  are  rarely  guilty  of  meanness  or 
■crime." 

"  Well,  you  see,  it's  so  difficult  for  them 
to  stoop  to  anything  low." — Stray  Stories. 


An  Obstacle. — Dinah  Snow  was  a  col- 
ored cook  in  the  home  of  the  Smiths. 
One  morning  on  going  to  the  kitchen  Mrs. 
Smith  noticed  that  Dinah  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  tangled  up  with  a  road-roller. 

"  Why,  Dinah  !  "  exclaimed  she,  "  what 
in  the  world  has  happened  to  you?  " 

"  Was  me  husban',"  explained  Dinah. 
■"  He  done  went  an'  beat  me  ag'in,  an'  jes' 
fo'  nothin',  too!" 

"  Again  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Smith,  with  in- 
creasing wonder.  "Is  he  in  the  habit  of 
beating  you?  Why  don't  you  have  him 
arrested?  " 

"  Been  thinkin'  ob  it  several  times, 
missy,"  was  the  rejoinder  of  Dinah, 
■"  but  I  hain't  nebah  had  no  money  to 
pay  his  fine." — Atlanta  Journal. 


The  Deadlock  Explained.—"  Before  I 
left  the  United  States,"  said  Col.  George 
Harvey  recently  in  London,  "  I  agreed 
with  a  Columbia  professor  who  said  pre- 
ponderant power  in  men  and  money  was 
bound  to  win  the  war;  but  now  I  have. a 
stronger  argument — one  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a  recruiting  -  sergeant  in  the 
Strand  yesterday. 

"  '  Don't  you  want  to  be  on  the  winning 
side?  '  said  the  soldier  to  a  group  of 
civilians  who  he  was  suggesting  should  don 
khaki. 

How  do  you  know  ours  will  be  the 
winning  side?  '  asked  a  prospective  recruit. 
Well,  my  lad,'  said  the  sergeant, 
'  you  know  the  Germans  have  been  trying 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  win  and 
have  failed,  don't  you?  ' 

Yes,'  replied  the  questioner. 
Well,  then,  we've  been  trying  to  lose 
during  the  same  period  and  we  couldn't.'  " 
— Netv  York  Herald. 


Strathmore  Papers  can  express  the 
idea  of  your  business 


IF  you  use  printed 
matter  in  your  busi- 
ness, write  for  ''Paper 
Does  Express" .  It  is  a 
brief  but  graphic  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of 
Strathmore  printing  papers 
to  suggest  the  atmosphere 
of  every  business — to  ex- 
press by  their  very  look  and 
feel  the  '^Strengtli  '  of  ma- 


chinery, the  ^'Femininity'' 
of  wearing  apparel,  the 
"Dignity''  of  a  profession 
or  the  '^Craftsmanship" 
of  furniture. 

It  will  show  you  how  to 
make  the  paper  of  your 
printed  matter  reiterate  the 
message  of  your  wording. 

Write  for  "Paper  Does  Express"  or  ask 
your   printer. 

Strathmore  Paper  Co. 

MiTTiNEAGUE,  Mass.  U.S.A. 


Strathmore 

Expressive  Papers 


A  Grammar  for  Grown-ups 


There  is  one  Grammar  which  exactly  fills  the  need  of  professional  writers  and  others  wishing  merely  to  "  polish 
off  the  rough  edges  "  of  their  English  while  thev  write — a  Grammar  which  can  be  used  to  good  purpose  in  the  hurry 
and  stress  of  writing— y^ernaWs   "Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language." 

Strong  Cloth,  341  pages,  $1.50  ;  postpaid  $1.64. 


Don't  Grope  Aimlessly  for  a  Word 


which  "  seems  almost  to  come  to  you,  then  goes  scurrying  away."  The  ofie  word  which  will  exactly  express  your 
thought  may  be  quickly  found  and  distinguished  from  all  its  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  in  this  modem 
Synonym  book- y^ernaWs   "English  Synonyms,   Antonyms  and  Prepositions." 

Strong  Cloth,  574  pages,  $1,50  ;  postpaid  $1.63. 

Writers  Wishing  to  Acquire  a  Smooth,  Flowing  Style 

would  do  well  to  form  the  habit  of  referring  to  Dr.  Femald's  handbook  of  Thought-connecting  Words,  so  largely 
does  Smoothness  of  Writing  depend  on  the  discerning  choice  and  particular  placing  of  these  little  Words. 
Femald's    "Connectives    of  English   SpeecA"  (Prepoiitions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns,  Adverbs). 

Strong  Cloth,  331  pages,  $1.50;  postpaid  1(1.64. 

i!dK'Thrpubli^h«;  funk  &  WAGNALLS  company.  New  York  and  London 
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Asphalt  Shingles 

Make  the  Efficient  Roof 

LONGER  LIFE  with  fewer  repairs 
-  because  made  of  Asphalt,  Nature's 
permanent  waterproofing.  Many 
beautiful  colors,  low  cost,  three  thicknesses,  no 
leaking — these  are  some  of  Asphalt  Shingle's 
many  advantages. 

You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  see  what  a 
handsome  and  efficient  roof  they  make,  with- 
out increasing  the  cost. 

Every  Home  Owner 
Needs    This    Book 


Compensation. — A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,  but  it  gets  so  smooth  that  nobody 
has  anything  on  it. — Puck. 


You  can  use  Asphalt  Shingles 
to  re-roof  your  old  house.  This  book 
tells  how.  It  will  save  money  for  you 
if  building  a  new  home.  Write  for  free 
copy  of  * '  T/ie  Roof  Distinctive. 

Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau 

858  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


5 


Minutes 

Deep    Breathing 

is  of  more  real  benefit  than  an  hour 
devoted  to  vigorous  physical  exercise. 

DEEP  BREATHING  directly  re- 
vitalizes the  blood,  and  reaches  ev- 
ery muscle  and  nerve  cell  of  the  body. 
A  few  minutes'  practice  will  throw 
off  fatigue,  depression  and  brain  fag. 

I  employ  Deep  Breathing  in  a  far 
wider  scope  than  has  been  done 
heretofore  by  any  scientist.  The  re- 
sults I  have  attained  in  over  50,000 
pupils  are  incredulous.  The  curative 
power  of  Oxygen  is  unlimited. 
Send  for  my  Book,  "Deep 
Breathing."  It's  free.  The  facts 
presented  therein  are  of  vital  import  to  you. 

PAUL    VON     BOECKMANN 

RESPIRATORY  AND  NERVE  SPECIALIST 
2021  Tower  Bldg.,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


KETROIT 


fPRINGS 

II     SELF   LUBRICATING 


INSURE  SAFETY 

Tested  at  factory 
for  more  than 
ordinary  strains 


DETROIT  STEE 

PRODUCTS    CO 

j>eiroit  Michigan 


When  Fortune  Smiled. — She — "  Do  you 
remember  that  yoii  once  proposed  to  me 
and  that  I  refused  you?" 

He — "  Yes,  that  is  one  of  my  life's  most 
beautiful  memories." — Buffalo  Courier. 


Future  Theologian. — "  Bobby,  do  you 
know  you've  delibei'ately  broken  the 
eighth  commandment  by  stealing  James's 
candy?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  break 
the  eighth  commandment  and  have  the 
candy  as  to  break  the  tenth  and  only 
'  covet '  it."— Life. 


Should  Go  In  When  It  Rains.—"  Say," 
said  the  man  as  he  entered  the  clothing- 
store.  "  I  bought  this  suit  here  less  than 
two  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  rusty-looking 
already." 

"Well,"  replied  the  clothing  -  dealer, 
"  I  guaranteed  it  to  wear  like  iron,  didn't 
I?  " — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Want  Too  Much. — "  Politics  isn't  what 
it  used  to  be,"  remarked  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  Doesn't  the  crowd  listen  to  you?  " 
"  Yes.  They  used  to  be  satisfied  to 
shake  hands  and  listen  to  a  brass  band. 
Now  they  pay  so  much  attention  to  my 
remarks  that  I've  got  to  be  careful  what  I 
say." — Washington  Star. 


Sweet  Solitude.  —  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
Dispatch — "  A  man  and  his  wife,  earnestly 
seeking  privacy  and  escape  from  the  in- 
sistent but  well-wishing  inquisitiveness  of  a 
democracy,  arrived  here  to-day  with  an 
escort  of  nine  secret  -  service  men,  five 
newspaper  correspondents,  four  moving- 
picture  camera  men,  two  "  still  "  photog- 
raphers, special  telegraphers,  valet,  maid, 
chauffeur,  etc." — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Rebuke  to  Pride. — A  young  American 
artist  who  has  just  returned  from  a  six- 
months'  job  of  driving  a  British  ambulance 
on  the  war-front  in  Belgium  brings  this 
back,  straight  from  the  trenches: 

"  One  cold  morning  a  sign  was  pushed 
up  above  the  German  trench  facing  ours, 
only  about  fifty  yards  away,  which  bore  in 
large  letters  the  words: 

"  '  GoTT  MIT  Uns  ! ' 

"  One  of  our  cockney  lads,  more  of  a 
patriot  than  a  linguist,  looked  at  this  for 
a  moment  and  then  lampblacked  a  big 
sign  of  his  own,  which  he  raised  on  a  stick. 
It  read: 

"  '  We  GOT  Mittens,  Too  I '  " — New 
York  Evening  World. 


Still  Good. — Amos  Whittaker,  a  miserly 
millionaire,  was  approached  by  a  friend 
who  used  his  most  persuasive  powers  to 
have  him  dress  more  in  accordance  with  his 
station  in  life. 

"  I  am  surprized,  Amos,"  said  the  friend 
"  that  you  should  allow  yourself  to  become 
shabby." 

"  But  I'm  not  shabby,"  firmly  inter- 
posed the  millionaire  miser. 

"  Oh,  but  you  are,"  returned  his  old 
friend.  "  Remember  your  father.  He  was 
always  neatly,  even  elaborately,  drest. 
His  clothes  were  always  finely  tailored  and 
of  the  best  material." 

"  Why,"  shouted  the  miser,  triumphantly, 
"  these  clothes  I've  got  on  were  father's  1  " 
— London  Sketch.  ^ 


^itiiiiriiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiuniiiiniitiiiiriiiirntiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiuiitiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihi,  . 

I  It's  not  the  stenographer's  fault  I 

I  The  best  operator  in  the  world  can't  | 
I  make  unreliable  carbon  paper  give  | 
j  satisfactory  copies.  | 

Supply  her  with  MultiKopy  and  | 

your  records  will  be  beautiful-  | 

ly  neat,  clean  and  perma-  I 

nent.     In  black  or  blue,  i 

MultiKopy  HCTer  fades.  | 

MultiKopy  copies  often  I 
actually  rival  the  original  | 
in  neatness  and  legibility.  I 

F.S.WEBSTER  CO.  I 


Write  for 
FREE  Sheet 
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Inspiring  and  Uplifting  Books 

For  the 

HOME 

"  The  home  is  the  crystal  of  society — the 
nucleus  of  national  character ;  and  froni  that 
source,  be  it  pure  or  tainted,  issue  the  tiabits, 
principles,  and  maxims  which  govern  public  as 
well  as  private  life.  The  nation  comes  from  the 
nursery;  public  opinion  itself  is,for  the  most  part, 
the  outgrowth  of  the  home."— Sa/)U(c7  Smiles. 

THE    ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

by  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Helpful  advice  and  suggestions  for  the  in- 
tegrity, purity,  and  happiness  of  married 
life.    12mo,  clotli.    120  pages,  .|I. 00. 

THE  DOMESTIC  BLUNDERS  OF  WOMEN 

by  a  "  Mere  Man" 

A  series  of  critical  sketches,  constituting  a 
bold  and  nrfsparing  attack  upon  woman's 
stronghold  in  the  home.  \imo,  cloth.  :^10 
pages,  $1.00. 

THE  LOST  WEDDING    RING 

by  Rev.  Cortland  Myers 

Heart  to  heart  talks  on  the  beauties  and 
possibilities  of  married  life,  and  also  on  its 
snares  and  pitfalls — frank,  common-sense, 
breezy.    16mo,  cloth.    181  pages,  75  cents. 

WHAT  OUR  GIRLS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

by  Mary  J.  Studley,  M.D. 

Talks  on  many  topics  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  girls.  A  book  which  every  sensible 
mother  will  wish  to  place  in  her  daughter's 
hands.    12mo,  cloth.    275  pages,  $1.00. 

THE    MARRIAGE    RING 

by  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D. 

A  volume  of  fifteen  talks  on  marriage,  family 
ties  and  duties,   limo,  cloth.   lUi  pages,  $1.00. 

THE   NEW    WOMANHOOD 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

A  stxidy  of  woman's  true  sphere,  her  highest 
ideals,  and  her  important  part  in  helping  to 
mold  present  civilization.  Introduction  by 
Marion  Harland.  limo,  cloth.  309 pages,  $1. -,'5. 

TRUE  MOTHERHOOD 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

Holpfvil  talks  on  the  ideals  of  true  mother 
luH>d  and  woman's  sphere  as  a  homemaker. 
\imo,  Iwund  in  a  paper  imitation  of  leather. 
112  pages,  60  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

December  23. — The  Montenegrins  win  a 
decided  victory  at  Lepenacz,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Lim,  west  of  Bjelopolje, 
Montenegro,  with  known  losses  to  the 
Austrians,  say  the  victors,  of  over  2,000. 
An  Athens  dispatch  announces  the 
safe  retreat  of  General  Stephanovitch's 
Servian  force  into  Albania,  64,000  re- 
maining, it  is  estimated,  out  of  his 
original  strength  of  80,000. 

December  26. — New  successes  are  claimed 
by  London  for  the  Montenegrins  in  the 
sanjak  of  Novibazar,  including  the 
capture  of  several  villages  and  the  in- 
fliction of  heavy  losses  upon  the  Aus- 
trians. Austria  says  "no  important 
events"  have  occurred  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Bjelopolje. 

December  27. — German  forces  have  with- 
drawn from  Greek  territory  and  are  busy 
strengthening  their  already  excellent  de- 
fensive positions  along  the  Macedonian 
frontier.  The  Allies'  defensive  lines 
about   Saloniki  form   an   arc    50  miles 


long,  from  the  Vardar  River  to  the  Gulf 
of  Rendina. 

December  28. — At  Scutari  in  the  north  of 
Albania  and  at  El  Bassan  to  the  south, 
say  dispatches,  75,000  Servians  are 
reforming  and  preparing  to  resist  the 
Austrians.  The  Austrian  forces  strive 
to  move  from  Bjelopolje  upon  Scutari. 
Tho  the  Austrians  have  driven  the 
Montenegrins  back  to  the  line  of  the 
Tara  River,  west  of  the  Lim  and  the 
midpoint  of  Montenegro's  greatest 
breadth,  the  official  Montenegrin  bul- 
letin records  appreciable  success,  in- 
cluding the  repulse  of  tho  Austrians  in 
the  direction  of  Berane.  On  the 
Dalmatian  front  they  are  bombarded 
on  sea  and  shore  from  the  direction  of 
Traste  Bay. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

December  23. — Constantinople  reports 
damage  done  to  two  Allied  war-vessels 
by  Turkish  guns  on  Gallipoli,  and  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  opposing 
trenches  at  Sedd-el-Bahr. 

Constantinople  claims  a  circling  move- 
ment at  Kut-el-Amara  that  is  making 
progress,  accompanied  by  spirited  bom- 


bardment. The  British  deny  the  sink- 
ing of  any  of  their  boats  in  the  Tigris 
save  two  small  river  gunboats  aban- 
doned by  them,  the  destruction  of 
which  they  announced  officially  at  the 
time. 

December  25. — The  British  force  at  Kut- 
el-Amara  is  heavily  shelled  by  the 
Turks,  who  attempt  to  carry  a  breach 
in  the  walls,  but  are  repulsed,  leaving- 
200  dead.  Later  the  Turks  secure  a 
foothold  in  one  bastion,  but  after  stub- 
born fighting  are  ejected  on  Christmas 
morning.  In  the  latter  engagement. 
General  Townshend's  dispatch  esti- 
mates, over  600  Turks  are  put  out  of 
action,  while  th^ British  casualties  are 
but  190. 

From  the  Caucasus  comes  a  Russian 
report  of  a  victory  over  a  Turko-German 
force,  in  which  many  positions  were 
gained  and  the  enemy  put  to  flight 
after  severe  losses  were  sustained. 
Berlin's  information  from  the  same 
source  depicts  the  Russian  Caucasian 
Army  as  "demoralized  as  the  result  of 
cold,  hunger,  cholera,  typhoid,  and 
poor  equipment." 

December  27. — Constantinople  announces 
that  a  supporting  force  of  British  with 


Classified    Coluii\ns 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  J15.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  it  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892;,  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


Ideas  Wanted— Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
patents  procured  through  me;  three  books  with 
list  of  hundred  inventions  wanted  sent  free; 
I  help  you  market  your  invention;  advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen Bldg. .Washington,  D . C. 

Inventions— Patenting  and  Promoting. 
A  book  containing  practical  advice  and  direc- 
tions for  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Book, 
suggestions,  and  advice  free.  Lancaster  and 
AUwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standardfor  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  "UNIVERSAL"  reproduces  50 ormore 
from  one  letter  or  anything  written  with  pen 
or  typewrittr.  .50,000  in  use  everywhere.  Let- 
ter size  J3.25.  Sample  work  and  booklet  free. 
G.  REEVES  DUPLICATOR  COMPANY, 
Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  Classified  Rates,  inquire 
Classified  Dept.,  Literary  Digest. 


REAL    ESTATE 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  All  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  States.  Delightful 
cHmate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 

For  Rent, Winter  Season— Florida  home;  best 
residential  section  Jacksonville;  completely 
furnished  ;  four  bedrooms,  two  baths;  sleep- 
ing porch,  art  studio,  garage,  $150  per 
month.  W.  R.  McQuaid,  Assistant  Cashier, 
Barnett  National  Bank, Jackson ville,  Florida. 


ORCHARDS  in  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Vir- 
ginia. Low  price.  Easy  terms.  On  railroad, 
near  market.  Write  for  list.  Farm  lands 
$15.00  per  acre  up.  Mild  summers,  short 
winters,  good  markets.  If  you  will  send  names 
of  two  friends  interested  in  Virginia  or  North 
Carolina,  will  enter  your  name  for  a  year's 
subscription  free  to  Southern  Homeseeker. 
Write  F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  Room  301,  N.  &  W.  Bldg., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"The  Grammar  of  English.  Complete  for 
Schools. Col  leges  and  Universities,  for  Private 
.Study,  Reference  and  1  eachin.g  by  Correspon- 
dence. Teachers  need  it.  Postpaid  75  cents. 
G.  S.  Hughs,  915  E.  ,5.5th  St,.  Chicago. 


How  To  Get  Rich 

— by  following  a  plan  clearly  explained  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift," 
the  new  guide  to  financial  success  by  T.  D.  MacGregor.  You 
can  do  it  if  you  get  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  book  and  yourself 
adopt  its  plan  of  saving  and  investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within  the  covers  of 
this  350-page  volume,  and  it  is  all  yours  for  one  dollar. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  MacGregor  has  been  as  much  editor  as  author  in  that  he  has  brought 
together  and  set  down  in  most  interesting  and  practical  form  the  best  results 
of  the  study,  observation  and  practical  experience  of  thousands  of  thrifty  men 
and  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  books  twenty  chapters  is  that  con- 
taining helpful  quotations  from  the  lips  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  success- 
ful rnen  and  women  of  every  age  and  clime.  Other  features  of  the  book  of 
inestimable  value  are  the  true  stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and 
wise  investing,  compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  saving  in  the 
home,  the  office,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.    Sl.OO  net;  by  mail  SI. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It's  the  finest  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
this  voyage  around  tropical  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  Enchantment.  " 

^ISDays       $0^.50  and 
All  txpenses      «/^  up 

To  and  around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  at  principal  ports  and  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  10,000  ton  American- 
built  steamships,  especially  designed  for  trop- 
ical service.  Broad  decks,  comfortable  state- 
rooms, some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

Cruising  Department 

PORTO   RICO   LINE 

General  Office,     1 1  Broadway,     New  York 

Or  any  rail  mad  ticket  oftice 
or  autliorized  txjurist  agency. 


T  E  M  PJ^EaiMEl  TOUR  S 


Luxurious,  leisurely  Winter  tour  through  the 
West    Indies,    Panama    and    Florida 

Frequent  Tours  to  C.iliforiiiii.        Send  for  BoolJi-ts. 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  149Tremont  St., Boston, Mass. 


THE  BUREAU 
of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Tropical  lands  of  beauty,  romance  and 

opportunity  invite  you 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


WINTER 
TOURS 


Sailings  in  .Jan..  Feb.  and  Marrli.      Send  for  Illus- 
trated Announcement  of  plans  for  1916,  including 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
Address  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


WEST    INDIES 

Special  Cruise     C„L     nA     32  Davs  from 
DeLuxe  TCO.  ^.t       New  York 

HAVANA,  PANAMA, 

JAMAICA,    COSTA-RICA 

Via  Great  White  Fleet  of  United   Fruit  Co. 

Under  American   Flag 

More   complete,    longer  stops,      higher   class 

than  any  other  cruise  to  West  Indies. 

Limited  semi-private  party — 

early   registration  necessary. 

Other    cruises    on    other    dates. 

Send  for  Free  liuoklels 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

398  Broadway  New  York 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


CRUISES 


To  West    Indies,  Panama 

and  Central  America 

Luxurious  24-day  Cruises,  including  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Caribbean  without 
change  of  steamer. 

The     Only    Cruises     This     Winter 
Including  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Splendid,  specially  chartered  steamships, 
under  the  .\merican  fiag. 

Jan.  29,  Feb.   12  and  Mar.   II 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Semi-private,  lu.xurious  tours,  Jan.  25, 
Feb.  5  and  26. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Feb.  5,  Mar.  4  and  25. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable  Tours  Every  Week 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb    Company 
Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York       Phila.       Chicago      San  Fianciseo 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Two  First  Class  Tours,  Feb.  2.  1916,  and 

Feb.  16,  1916.    $1350  and  $990. 

Send  for  Booklet.        17  Temple  PL,  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 


SOUTH   AMERICA 

Feb.  5. — Sail  from  New  York  for 
complete  tour,  under  direction  of 
noted  linguist,  traveler  and  author. 

For  particulars,  address: 
WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOUR    THE    TROPICS 

mth  the 


TICKETS 


TOURS 


SOUTH  Personally  conducted  tours 
AMERICA  to  the  Continent  of  Peace 
and  of  Opportunity.  Sailing  in  February. 
WEST  Personally  conducted  tours  to 
INDIES  Foreign  Lands  near  at  home 
Cruises  of  20  to  60  days  under  the  Amer- 
ican Flag.  Sailines  in  January,  February 
and  March. 

ASK  OR  Special  booklets  and  full 
WRITE  FOR  information  about  these 
tours  or  any  travel  routes  at  any  Ameri- 
can Express  principal  ticket  office. 

fl.>  HMwa*.  N.  v..  ("Iitraco.  Hostoii,  Sun  Kruiiofseo 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
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ugustus  Da^rwin  Curtis 
I  original  exponent  of 

Indirect    '"'1''^'^^  liihimjl 


Everywhere  throughout 
the  country    Indirect 
Lighting    with    X-Ray 
Reflectors,    13   beine 
adopted  for  the  better 
class  of   homes   and 
offices,  as  well  as  for 
churches,   auditor- 
iums,   hotels,    cafes, 
schools  and  hospitals. 


This  wonderful  im- 
provement over  the  old 
methods  of  illumination 
is  due  to  the  initiative  of 
Augustus  Darwin 
Curtis,  theoriginalex- 
ponent  and  perfecter 
of   Indirect  Lighting 
in    accordance    with 
correct  principles. 


T/ie  Eye  Comfort  System 

(With  X-Ray  Reflectors) 
is  used  in  50%  of  the  offices  in  the  new  Continental 
and    Commercial  Bank  Building,  Chicago  (the 
largest  bank  building  in  the  world). 

It  is  used  also  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Co..  Phila- 
delphia; Armour  &  Co.,  Chicagro;  Northwestern 
Mutual  I,ife  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee:  Beechnut 
Packing'  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N,  Y.;  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  Illinois  Steel  Co.;  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.;  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.;  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R. 

We  furnish  free  engineering  service  for  installa- 
tion.   Send  us  blue  print  or  ground  floor  sketch. 

Our  Architects'  Portfolio  free  to  architects  and 
engineers.  To  others  $5  a  copy.  It  standardizes 
lighting'  specifications. 

National  X-Ray  Reflector  Co. 


Display    I 
Rooms :    \ 


232  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 
22  W.  Forty-Sixth  St.,  New  York  Cit'^ 
JVeTv  England  Agents; 
Pettingell-Andrews  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

CHECK   BELOW   FOR   FREE   BOOKLET   AND  INFORMA- 
TION ON  LIGHTING  OF  THE 
(  )  Home    (  )  Church    (  )  Bank    (  )  Hospital    (  )  Store    (  )  Office 
(  )  Theatre      (  )  School     (  )  Indirectlighting;  from  art  lamps,  ped- 
estals, cornices,  etc.     (  )  Direct  lighting,  factories,  store  windows, etc. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  theyriay  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Always    Dependable 

In  sudden  emergency  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
Cello  will  "stand  up. "  It  won't  leak  or  burst. 
The  Cello  is  made  to  last  and  give  constant 
service.   Backed  by  a  five-year  guarantee,  the 

^■^         Metal  ^^ 

Hot  Water  Bottle 

has  no  rubber  to  deteriorate.  Rounded  to  fit  the  body, 
its  dainty  blue  flannel  bag  makes  it  soft  and  comfortable. 

At  your  dealer's.  If  he  does  not  carry  the  Cello,  order 
direct  from  us.  Werecoinmeiid  for  household  use  either 
the  3-pintsize$2.5o,  or  5  pints  $3.00. 

A.   S.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
285  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


machine  guns  i.s  driven  away  from  Kut- 
el-Amara  in  the  direction  of  Aliguarbi. 

December  28.— The  Turkish  War  Office  re- 
ports engageineiits  at  (iallipoli  with  the 
Allied  war-vessels,  which  are  damaged. 
The  landing  places  of  the  Allies  at 
Tekke  Burnu  and  Sedd-el-Bahr  are 
bombarded  successfully.  An  Allied 
aeroplane  is  brought  down. 

GENERAL 

December  23. — No  great  activity  is  re- 
ported along  the  Western  line,  save  at 
Hartmannsweilerkopf,  in  the  Vosges, 
where  the  CJermans  again  gain  groimd, 
and  both  sides  struggle  for  a  permanent 
advantage. 

Berlin  reports  300,000  British  troops 
guarding  Egypt,  of  whom  200,000  are 
concentrated  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Arab 
uprisings  in  the  West  are  rumored. 

December  24. — Premier  Asquith  announces 
the  British  losses  on  all  fronts  to 
December  9  to  be  528,227,  of  which 
387,988  are  in  France  and  Belgium. 
The  total  killed  on  all  fronts  is  119,923; 
wounded,  338,758;  missing,  69,546. 

The  French  steamer  Yille  de  la  Ciolat 
is  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
submarine,  states  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine.  The  lives  of  79  passengers, 
including  women  and  children,  are  lost. 
No  Americans  are  reported  on  board. 

Austrian  attacks  on  Italy,  declares  Rome, 
break  down  on  the  heights  near 
Gorizia  and  are  repulsed.  On  the 
Carso  an  advance  is  made  on  the  Italian 
right  wing,  but  is  forced  to  retire  in 
disorder. 

December  25. — In  Russia,  patrol  actions 
near  Dvinsk,  and  other  slight  actions 
in  the  Six  Rivers  district  near  Pinsk, 
are  reported  by  Berlin  as  slightly 
favorable  to  the  invaders. 

December  26. — Inc-eased  activity  of  ar- 
tillery in  France  is  noticed  by  Paris 
in  the  districts  south  of  Bailleul  and 
south  of  Arras. 

Russian  troops  occupy  the  important 
town  of  Kashan  and  advance  toward 
Ispahan,  in  Persia. 

December  27.  —  The  American  Trans- 
atlantic Company's  steamer  Solveig, 
lately  seized  in  a  French  port  while 
flying  a  Norwegian  flag,  is  condemned 
by  the  French  prize-court.  The  Amer- 
ican sailing-ship  Pass  of  Bahnaha  is  also 
condemned  by  a  prize-court  in  the 
port  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Reports  are  published  of  a  terrible 
battle,  begun  on  the  24th,  along  the 
Dniester  River  in  Galicia  and  in  Bes- 
sarabia, in  which  the  Russians  are  at- 
tacking with  extraordinary  vigor. 
Vienna  claims  severe  losses  for  the 
Russians. 

Italy  reports  sturdy  attacks  on  Austrian 
positions  near  Cologna,  and  the  re- 
pulse of  an  Austrian  attackj  on  the 
Carso  Plateau. 

Official  announcement  is  made  that  the 
British  Indian  Army  Corps  has  left 
France  for  "another  field  of  action." 
Berlin  declares  that  there  are  serious 
revolts  in  India.  In  an  opening  ad- 
dress Sir  Satyendra  Sinhha,  President 
of  the  India  National  Congress,  whose 
10,000  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  meet  at  Bombay,  declares  that 
"millions  in  India  are  waiting  to  serve" 
in  the  Allied  ranks. 

December  29. — In  France  the  struggle 
continues  in  the  Vosges,  notably  be- 
tween the  Fecht  and  the  Thur,  where 
at  Hartmannsweilerkopf  the  endless 
struggle  for  this  vantage-point  tempo- 
rarily favors  the  French.  Paris  reports 
other  gains  at  Rehfelzen  and  Hirz- 
steiu  in  this  region.     A  total  of  1,668 


uninjtired  German  prisoners  have  been 
taken  here. 
Eight  Russian  attacks  in  four  days  on 
the  Bessarabian  border  have  been 
repulsed  without  a  break  in  the  Aus- 
trian line,  declares  a  Czernowitz  cor- 
respondent. Germany  reports  the 
failure  of  a  strong  Russian  advance 
on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  near  Raggasem. 
Winter  has  set  in  with  all  severity  on 
the  Russian  front,  where  lower  temper- 
atures are  reached  than  are  registered 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

December  24. — Revolution  hostile  to  the 
proposed  monarchy  breaks  out  in 
China,  under  the  leadership  of  Tsai  Ao, 
former  military  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Yunnan.  The  rebels  number 
30,000. 

December  26. — News  is  received  of  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  Cabinet,  and  the 
appointment  by  the  Shah  of  Firman 
Firma,  a  former  member,  generally 
considered  to  be  a  Russophile,  as 
Premier  of  the  new  Cabinet. 

December  28.— The  first  trip,  from  Trom- 
so  lo  Alexandrovsk,  of  the  new  steam- 
ship route  from  Norway  to  Russia  is 
completed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  This  route,  open  the 
entire  year,  alleviates  the  Russian 
transportation  problem,  usually  hope- 
less during  the  frozen  months. 

DOMESTIC 

December  24. — Secretary  Daniels  makes 
public  the  report  submitted  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  on  July  30 
last,  recommending  an  American  Navy 
on  a  par  with  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world  not  later  than  1925,  and  calling 
for  $1,500,000,000  expenditures. 
The  American  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  of  Berlin  sends  entreaties  to 
Congress  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  resume  direct 
cable  connection  with  Germany  "on 
account  of  vital  issues  involved." 

December  26. — The  annual  report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  Chamberlain 
to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfleld 
shows  an  increase  in  American  merchant 
tonnage  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  that  is  three  times  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  registered  tormage  in  any 
previous  year  in  American  history. 
This  increase  is  460,741  tons,  repre- 
senting 389  vessels.  Our  total  tonnage 
now  equals  that  of  any  two  countries 
of  Europe  combined,  save  England. 

December  27. — Secretary  Lansing  greets 
formally  the  delegates  from  twenty-one 
American  republics  who  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  second  convention  for 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress. 

December  28. — Eight  men  are  indicted 
by  the  Federal  grand  jury  for  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  arms  and  other  war- 
supplies  to  European  nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Secretary  Lansing  requests  through  our 
French  and  British  representatives 
abroad  permission  to  ship  milk  for 
German  babies. 

Col.  Edward  Mandell  House  sails  for  a 
two  months'  stay  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  as  the  personal  representative  of 
President  Wilson.  With,Colonel  House 
on  the  Rotterdam  sail  Captain  Boy-PM, 
recalled  to  Ciermany,  and  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  returning  to  his  post  in  Belgium. 

The  Southern  Electro-Chemical  Company 
announces  that  nitric  acid  obtained 
by  extracting  nitrogen  from  air,  a 
hitherto  prohibitively  expensive  proc- 
ess, will  be  put  upon  the  market 
January  1. 
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APOLOGY  FOR  THE  "ANCONA";  TORPEDO  FOR  THE  "PERSIA" 


NEW-YEAR'S  DAY  was  brightened  by  the  reading  of 
Austria's  note  settUng  the  Ancona  case  in  accordance 
with  President  Wilson's  demands,  but  on  January  2 
came  the  news  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Persia.  "To  send  a  message  of 
peace  by  cable  and  to  add  to  it  this 
postscript  by  torpedo  leaves  our  re- 
lations with  the  Teutonic  Powers," 
as  the  New  York  Commercial  remarks, 
"in  a  state  of  stress  that  for  a  few 
hours  we  hoped  had  been  perma- 
nently relieved."  Not  only  were 
Americans  on  board  the  Persia  when 
it  was  torpedoed  without  warning, 
but  among  the  missing  was  Mr. 
Robert  Ney  McNeely,  United  States 
Consul  at  Aden.  To  complicate  the 
situation  further  came  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Persia  carried  a  4.7-ineh 
gun.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  create  "a  state  of  stress,"  Con- 
gress began  at  once  a  free  and  full 
discussion  of  the  submarine  question 
(hat  reopened  the  issues  supposedly 
settled  by  the  correspondence  with 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 

The  Persia  tragedy  brought  Presi- 
dent Wilson  back  from  his  Virgin- 
ian honeymoon,  and  the  gi-a\'ity 
of  the  situation  was  at  once  em- 
phasized by  all  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents. As  has  been  the  case 
in  other  similar  incidents,  official  in- 
formation was  tardy  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  Persia  was  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  on  December  30, 
off  the  Island  of  Crete  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean,  and  about  300 
persons  lost  their  lives.  No  sub- 
marine was  sighted,   tho  one  officer 

saw  what  he  thought  to  be  the  wake  of  a  torpedo.     Hence,  as 
in  the  Ancona  ease,  our  Government  held  it  to  be  its  duty  to 


I'lipj  rit,'liu-il   hy  Hiirris.  iV;  Kwiii'^ 

KILLED  DESPITE  OFFICIAL  PLEDGES. 

TTie  fact  that  Robert  Ney  McNeely,  United  States 
Consul  at  Aden,  was  lost  on  the  Persia  after  his 
safety  on  a  passenger-ship  had  been  guaranteed 
by  the  notes  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  lends  added 
gravity  to  the  latest  submarme  crisis. 


ascertain  the  facts  as  far  as  possible  before  taking  action.  But 
it  also  felt  justified  in  mthholding  any  formal  acceptance  of 
Austria's  pledge  of  good  behavior.     As  the  Government  attached 

much  importance  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Greil,  an  American  survivor  of 
the  Ancona  massacre,  the  Persia 
story  of  Charles  Grant,  of  Boston, 
has  received  much  attention.  As 
given  to  an  Associated  Press  repre- 
sentative in  Alexandria,  it  runs  in 
part  as  follows: 

"I  was  in  the  dining-saloon  of  tho 
Persia  at  1.05  p.m.  I  had  just  fin- 
ished my  soup  and  the  steward  was 
asking  what  I  would  take  for  my 
second  course  when  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion occurred.  The  saloon  became 
fiUed  with  smoke,  broken  glass,  and 
steam  from  the  boiler,  "which  ap- 
peared to  have  burst.  There  was  no 
panic  on  board 

"As  the  vessel  was  then  hsting  so 
badly  that  it  was  impossible  to  launch 
the  starboard  boats,  I  slid  down  tlu^ 
starboard  rail  into  the  water.  I  got 
caught  in  a  rope  which  pulled  off  a 
shoe,  but  I  broke  loose  and  climbed 
on  some  floating  wreckage,  to  whicli 
I  clung. 

"The  last  I  saw  of  the  Persia  she 
had  her  bow  in  the  air,  five  minutes 
after  the  explosion.  After  floating  on 
the  wreckage  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  saw  five  boats.  I  was 
pulled  into  one  of  them 

"We  rowed  for  three  hours.  Then 
we  saw  a  cruiser  and  called  out,  'We 
are  English.'  We  explained  that  wo 
were  survivors  of  the  Persia  and  gave 
directions  to  the  cruiser  as  to  where 
the  other  boats  were.  They  were 
soon  found  and  the  occupants  were 
taken  off  immediately  by  the  English 
sailors. 

"Robert  McNeely,  American  Con- 
sul at  Aden,  sat  at  the  same  table  with  me  on  the  voyage.  He 
was  not  seen,  probably  because  his  cabin  was  on  the  port  side. 
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"  It  was  a  horrible  scene.  The  water  was  black  as  ink.  Some 
passengers  were  screaininfr,  others  were  calling  out  good-by. 
Those  in  one  boat  sang  hymns." 

Baron  Zwiedinek,  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires,  at  once  asked  the 
American  people  to  withhold  judgment  pending  the  receipt 
of  the  real  facts.     In  the  first  place,  he  said, 

"It  is  not  yet  proved  that  a  submarine  sank  the  Persia.  If 
it  was  an  Austrian  submarine,  it  must  be  determined  whether 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  action  taken. 

"I  am  confident — at  least  I  hope — that  the  final  explanation 
will  be  quite  satisfactory." 

No,  answers  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  there  is  no  need  to  ex- 
hort the  American  people  to 
suspend  judgment.     For — 

"The  patience  and  self-control 
of  this  nation  have  already  re- 
ceived abundant  and  striking 
demonstration.  It  is  rather  to 
«>xhort  the  Power  whose  sub- 
marine sank  the  Persia  that  only 
the  quickest  and  most  decisive 
action  in  bringing  forward  any 
facts  which  tend  to  justify 
American  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  assurances  already  given 
can  preserve  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States." 

It  seems  to  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican that  "we  are  fortunate, 
if  the  Persia  has  been  torpedoed 
imder  unjustifiable  circumstances, 
in  having  the  Vienna  Government 
definitely  committed  in  the 
AncoTM  case  to  principles  which 
must  compel  it  to  tender  to  the 
United  States  the  fullest  satis- 
faction." But  the  fact  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Persia  "comes 
just  at  the  moment  when 
Austria-Hungary  is  making  the 
fairest  professions  of  good  in- 
tentions gives  a  heavy  shock 
and   suggests"    to    the   Chicago 

Herald  "that  that  country  may  indeed  have  reverted  to  the 
unscrupulous  diplomacy  of  past  centuries."  We  had  a  similar 
experience  with  Germany,  the  Hartford  Courant  recalls,  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — 

"Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  assured  Washington  that  there 
would  be  no  repetition  of  such  practises,  and  the  words  had 
scarcely  left  his  mouth  when  the  news  came  that  the  Arabic 
had  met  a  similar  fate.  .  .  .  Austria  is  apparently  following 
Germany's  example.  Her  speech  is  pleasant,  but  her  conduct 
is  most  reprehensible.  To  continue  to  sink  peaceful  vessels, 
while  declaring  that  our  contention  that  such  conduct  is  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  civilized  warfare 
is  correct,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  what  the  United  States 
thinks  about  it  is,  after  all,  of  no  importance." 

Expressions  of  indignation,  predictions  of  and  calls  for  drastic 
action,  de(flarations  of  confidence  or  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Administration's  hand'ing  of  the  situation,  filled  the  editorial 
pages  of  our  newspapers  last  week.  A  typical  extreme  utter- 
ance from  the  opposition  is  that  of  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.), 
which  said  of  the  sinking  of  the  Persia: 

"The  dt^liberato  barbarity  in  defiance  of  the  principles  which 
w(»  have  been  boasting  just  now  that  we  have  established  in  this 
war  can  mean  only  that  the  Wilson  Administration's  toleration 
of  this  Teutonic  program  of  assassination  is  taken  to  mean  by 
the  C'entral  Powi^rs  that  the  Ameri(^an  policy  encourages  and 
welcomes  submarine  butchery  as  an  opportunity  for  ready  letter- 
writing  in  protest,  looking  v(*ry  pretty  in  print  and  requiring 
nothing  but  a  polished  apojogy  to  make  amends  for  unspeakable 
j)iracy." 
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To  such  attacks  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  replies  that 
President  Wilson 

"has  passed  through  lesser  crises  in  the  past  few  months 
more  than  once,  and  acquitted  himself  with  honor  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  to  the  country.  The  firm  and  stern  notes  at 
which  the  poisoned  pens  of  puny  partizans  launch  their  venomous 
lies  have  brought  the  proudest  nation  of  the  world  to  its  knees; 
have  ended  submarine  piracy  in  European  waters  after  Germany 
had  boastfully  declared  her  intention  of  continuing  it,  and  have 
forced  from  her  a  pledge  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  humanity 
for  which  we  have   contended.     If  the  time  has  come  when, 

in  dealing  with  another  great 
Power,  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence is  futile.  President  Wilson 
can  be  trusted  to  see  it  clearly 
enough  without  the  aid  or  ad- 
vice of  his  contemptible  critics. 
If  a  preliminary  ascertainment  of 
the  facts  is  a  sign  of  weakness, 
thank  God  we  will  be  weak." 


In  Congress  some  Senators  and 
( 'ongressmen  have  denounced 
the  Persia  affair  as  a  "mon- 
strous" and  "unspeakable"  out- 
rage. Others  have  preferred  to 
wait  for  more  facts  before  speak- 
ing out  their  thoughts.  Espe- 
cial grief  and  indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  report  of  the 
death  on  the  Persia  of  Robert 
Ney  McNeely,  on  the  way  to 
take  up  his  duties  as  Ujiited 
States  Consul  at  Aden.  Con- 
gressman R.  N.  Page,  from  the 
North  Carolina  district  in  which 
Mr.  McNeely  lived,  spoke  of 
him  as  "a  splendid  fellow  and  a 
capable  official."  And  Senator 
Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  said : 

"Young  McNeely  was  on  his 
way  to  his  post  of  duty  and  had 
the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  A  submarine  steals  out, 
and,  if  the  reports  are  true,  with- 
out warning  killed  him  and  other 
This  country  can   not   stand    for    that   sort 


DUET. 
— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


non-combatants 
of  thing." 

The  New  York  Herald  recalls  how  Dernburg,  Dumba,  Boy-Ed, 
and  von  Papen  went  home  with  safe-conducts  secured  by  the 
United  States.     And, 

"When  it  became  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  send 
Robert  N.  McNeely,  the  new  American  Consul  at  Aden,  to  his 
post  he  went  aboard  the  Persia  under  a  safe-conduct  from  both 
Germany  and  Austria.  Germany  had  promised  through  its 
V'oreign  Office  that  passenger-steamships  would  not  be  torpedoed 
without  warning,  visit,  search,  and  ample  provision  for  safety. 
This  was  subsequently  revised  by  the  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, who  pledged  the  safety  of  liners.  On  top  of  that  came 
the  Austrian  pledge,  which  was  made  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Aneonu.  Both  these  countries  were  bound  in  honor  to  see  that 
Robert  N.  McNeely  or  any  other  American  traveling  on  a  liner 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  secure  from  attack  by  submarines. 

"This  makes  the  sinking  of  the  Persia  a  violation  of  official 
honor  as  well  as  of  international  law,  American  rights,  and  the 
I)rinciples  of  humanity." 

The  decisive^  point  in  the  Persia  case,  so  the  Springfield 
Republican  thinks,  is  likely  to  be  the  .ship's  armament.  An 
official  dispatch  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Alexandria 
stated  that  she  carried  a  4.7-inch  gun.  The  Republican  points 
out  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  States  affirnunl 
the  "old  and  well-established"  right  of  a  merchant  ship  to  arm 
for  defen.se  and  "ruled  that  a  singh>  gun  of  moderate  caliber 
mounted  astern  might  pass  for  such  permissible  armament." 
But,  after  the  submarine    issue  b(>came  acute,  and  stn'ss  was 
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'  Cupyrighled  Ijy  the  latt-ruatiunal  Filiu  Servu- 


THE  LUSITANIAti  CLOSEST   KIVAL. 


The  Persia,  sunk  supposedly  by  a  submarine,  on  DecembtT  30,  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  About  300  persons  lost  their  lives,  ono-tliird 
of  whom  were  passengers,  including  United  States  Consul  R.  N.  McNeely.  The  loss  of  life  exceeded  tliat  on  the  Ancoiia  and  has  been  surpassed 
since  tlie  beginning  of  the  submarine  campaign  on  merchantmen  only  by  that  on  the  Lusitania  last  spring. 


laid  on  the  undersea  boats'  vulnerability  to  small  shells,  "the 
Government,  apparently  without  reversing  its  original  ruling, 
made  a  practical  arrangement  by  which  ships  plying  between 
this  country  and  Eiu"ope  were  not  to  carry  guns."  Now  the 
Hesperian  carried  a  gun,  and  the  United  States  let  that  case 
drop.    However,  continues  the  Springfield  paper: 

"It  does  not  follow  that  this  is  a  complete  precedent.  The 
armament  of  the  Hesperian  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  allowance 
made  by  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Government;  that  of 
the  Persia  may  be  found  to  come  within  this  ruling.  Again, 
the  working  arrangement  in  regard  to  ships  leaving  American 
ports  may  be  held  to  have  superseded  the  original  ruling  in  the 
case  of  the  Hesperian  on  the  north  Atlantic,  but  not  in  the  ease 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  liner,  which  might  have"  more 
justification  for  canying  a  gun.  Or,  the  practise  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  regarded  as  setting  aside  its  rule,  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  admitting  that  an  armed  shiji  may  be  treated  Uke  a 
man-of-war,  even  tho  its  armament  does  not  exceed  what  is 
legitimate  for  a  merchantman. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  observed  that  it  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  liners  which  have  carried  guns  have  derived 
the  least  benefit  from  them,  while  their  armament  has  per- 
ceptibly weakened  what  measure  of  protection  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  afford.  However  sound  may  be  the  right  of  a 
merchant  ship  to  be  armed  for  defense,  the  exercise  of  the  right  is 
hardly  worth  while  if  it  means  increased  peril  for  passengers  and 
an  embarrassment  to  neutrals  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  tlie 
sinking  of  ships  without  due  warning  and  without  the  removal  of 
all  on  board  to  a  place  of  safety." 

But  why,  asks  the  New  York  German  Herold,  should  Ameri- 
cans insist  on  traveling  on  the  vessels  of  the  belligerents?  "  Should 
America  be  plunged  into  an  enormous  catastrophe  just  because 
Mr.  Wilson  failed  to  follow  the  English  precedent  diu-ing  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  when  Great  Britain  warned  her  subjects 
not  to  travel  on  vessels  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents?" 
These  questions  were  raised  iit  an  informal  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  one  day  last  week,  when  Senators  O'Gorraan 
(Dem.,  New  York),  Owen  (Dem.,  Oklahoma),  Jones  (Rep., 
Washington),  and  Works  (Rep.,  California)  declared  that  the 
Governments  should  at  least  officially  warn  Americans  against 
traveling  on  any  hut  iu»utral  ships.  And  Senators  Kern  (D(un., 
Indiana),  Hardwick  (Dem.,  Georgia),  and  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah) 
think  our  people  "should  be  loyal  enough  to  their  own  countiy 
to  keep  off  belligerent  ships"  of  their  own  accord,  and  thus  help 
keep  the  nation  out  of  international  complications.  No  such  pro- 
test, says  tho  New  York  Commercial,  can  apply  to  Mr.  McNeely 


in  his  attempt  to  reach  Aden,  since  "he  was  on  no  idle  errand, 
but  was  in  the  service  of  our  Government,"  traveling  "by  tho 
only  feasible  route  to  his  destination."  Yet  Senator  Jones  says 
"he  ought  to  have  hunted  up  a  neutral  ship."  In  the  Senate 
session  which  heard  tliis  remark,  the  question  of  an  embargo 
on  munitions  of  war  was  also  raised,  and  such  a  measure  was 
warmly  advocated  by  Messrs.  O'Gorman,  Hitchcock  (Dem., 
Nebraska),  and  Works.  The  Administration's  position  on  arms- 
shipments  was  defended  at  some  length  by  Senators  Lodge  (Rep., 
Massachusetts)  and  Reed  (Dem.,  Missouri),  while  Senators 
Robinson  (Dem.,  Arkansas),  Borah  (Rep.,  Idaho),  Nelson 
(Rep.,  Minnesota),  and  Poindexter  (Rep.,  Washington)  de- 
fended the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  as  they  pleased.  Thus 
it  wiU  be  noted  that  while  Republican  editors  and  leaders  outside 
of  Congress  are  making  an  issue  of  the  Administration's  dealings 
with  belligerent  Powers,  they  can  not  count  on  a  straight  party 
line-up  in  Congress. 

Count  Burian's  note  of  December  29,  which  the  Austrian 
Government  seemed  to  look  u'pon  as  a  settlement  of  the  Ancona 
case,  was  generally  held  by  the  American  press  as  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  two  American  notes.  Austrian  assent  to  the 
American  position  with  regard  to  submarine  warfare  was  stated 
thus,  as  officially  translated: 

"As  concerns  the  principle  exprest  in  the  very  esteemed  note 
that  hostile  private  ships,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  flee  or  offer 
resistance,  may  not  be  destroyed  without  the  persons  on  board 
having  been  placed  in  safety,  th(^  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment is  able  substantially  to  assent  to  this  view  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cabinet." 

The  writer  of  the  Austrian  note  retold  at  some  length  the  story 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Ancona,  justifying  the  commander  of 
the  subInarin<^  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  the  Austrian 
authorities  concluded  that  he  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
panic  on  the  Ancona  and  the  humane  spirit  of  Austrian  naval 
regulations,  and  the  United  States  Government  is  informed  tliat 
he  has  been  punished  for  thus  exceeding  his  instructions.  After 
pointing  out  why  th(>  Austrian  Governm(>nt  do(>s  not  con.sider 
itself  neces.sarily  liable  to  jmy  damages  for  the  deatlis  of  all 
Americans  lost  from  the  Ancoria,  the  note  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  these  li\ <>s  and  its  great 
fri(^ndship  for  the  United  States,  Ls  willing  to  waive  this  point 
and  extend  indemnities  even  to  the  case  of  those  damaged  whose 
cause  can  not  bo  definitely  established. 
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CHASTENED   JOY   OF  THE   RAILROADS 

FEWER  ]SIILES  of  new  raib-oad  were  built  in  the  United 
States  during  1915  than  in  any  other  year  since  1864. 
and  the  mileage  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  October  was 
41,000,  the  greatest  ever  recorded.  Yet  despite  these  unpro- 
pitious  facts,  which  are  vouched  for  in  the  annual  statistical 
number  of  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  (New  York),  we  are  told 
that  last  year  the  net  revenue  of  the  raihoads  crossed  the  billion- 
dollar  mark  for  the  first  time.  Last  year  opened  "with  the 
railroad  business  moving  like  cold  molasses,"  Avrites  M.  L. 
Toulme,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  "the  prosperity  of  the 
last  six  months,  coming  with  the  suddenness  and  sweep  of  flood- 
waters,  carried  the  business  into  new  records."  According  to 
this  authority  "there  is  probably  no  parallel  anywhere  in  rail- 
road history  for  the  contrasts  of  the  two  halves  of  the  year 
1915."  Thus  in  January  "gross  earnings  were  10  per  cent, 
below  those  of  the  same  month  of  1914,  already  a  low  month," 
but  "by  December  the  railroads  had  been  carried  into  new  all- 
time  records."  '  While  gross  earnings  for  1915  did  not  quite 
reach  the  figures  of  1913,  the  record  year,  net  revenue  passed 
all  previous  levels,  "giving  the  railroads  more  money  in  pocket 
than  any  other  single  year."  The  net  operating  revenue  for 
1915,  according  to  Slason  Thompson,  of  The  Railway  News 
Bureau,  was  $1,003,613,240,  as  compared  with  .1829,378,761 
in  1914.  Another  good  omen  to  which  Mr.  Toulme  calls  atten- 
tion is  "a  noticeable  loosening  up,  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  down,  in  the  matter  of  rates,  both  freight  and 
passenger."  In  other  words,  rates  and  far(»s  have  been  tending 
\ipward — a  fact  consoling  to  th(^  railroads,  if  not  to  shipjx^rs  and 
I  ravelers. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Toulme  says 
that  the  labor  situation  "is  not  at  all  comfortable  from  the 
railroad  standpoint": 

"The  four  leading  brotherhoods,  including  engineers,  fire- 
men, conductors,  and  trainmen,  are  solidly  banded  together, 
for  the  first  time,  for  a  united  move  against  the  railroads.  Pnv 
lirriinary  meetings  have  already  been  held  and  a  vote  will  be 
taken  to  test  the  sentiment  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime.  The  railroads  estimate  that  it 
would  cost  them  $112,000,000  annually." 

"  And  The  Raihoay  Age  Gazelle's  reading  of  the  situation  is 
that  capital  finds  the  railroad  field  in  this  country  less  and  less 
attractive.  After  noting  that  1915  was  the  first  year  since  1864 
in  which  the  United  States  built  less  than  1,000  miles  of  new 
railroad.  The  Gazelle  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  showing  made  by  these  figures  is  rendered  more  im- 
pressive if  they  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
in  October,  1915,  there  was  the  greatest  mileage  of  railroads 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  the  United  States  ever  recorded. 
This  is  not  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  year  only,  because  since*  then 
the  receivership  of  one  large  road,  the  Wabash,  has  been  ter- 
minated. The  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  bought  in  1915 
was  greater  than  in  1914,  but  it  was  smaller  than  in  any  other 
years  except  1908  and  1914,  since  we  began  compiling  statistics 
on  this  subject. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  condition  in  the  railway  field  in  the 
year  now  closing  has  been  largely  due  to  causes  which  did  not 
operate  in  the  past  or  which  have  operated  recently  with  un- 
precedented force.  Furthermore,  what  those  causes  are  must 
be  clear  to  every  person  who  has  studied  railway  affairs  and  the* 
railway  situation  with  the  desin^  to  understand  th(>ni.  The 
outgo  of  the  roads  has  been  increased  enormously  by  advances 
in  wages  and  taxes  and  by  regulation  by  the  State  and  national 
governments,  and  their  total  earnings  have  been  restricted  by 
regulation  by  the  State  and  national  governments. 

"Ground  between  these  upper  and  nether  millstones,  the 
income  available  for  interest  and  dividends  has  trended  down- 
ward for  nine  years.  It  has  not  become  n^latively  as  small 
as  in  some  earlier  periods,  but  in  those  periods  the  roads  were 
not  subjected  as  they  are  now  to  regulation,  one  of  the  main 
avowed  purposes  of  which  is  to  nvstrict  their  n(>t  return.  In 
consequence  in  those  earlier  periods  capitalists  and  railway 
managers  were  encouraged  to  continue   to  make  investments 


in  permanent  and  in  new  lines  by  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  after  the  dei)ression  had  passed  they  would  be  able  to  make 
large  profits  which  would  more  than  otTset  the  losses  incurred 
in  bad  times. 

"The  present  system  of  regulation  has  effectually  discouraged 
such  hopes  and  expectations.  This  unquestionably  is  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  condition  in  the  railway  field  disclosed  by 


PRESS-VERDICT   ON    WARDEN   OSBORNE 

SYMPATHY  with  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  does  not  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  corridors  of  Sing  Sing  nor,  as  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  observes,  "to  those  who  agree  with  the 
Osborne  penology."  People  who  do  not  "agree  with  Mr. 
Osborne  in  his  extremely  favorable  view  of  the  criminal  char- 
acter," says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "decline  to  countenance  any 
such  malicious  activities  as  the  warden  has  been  subject  to," 
while  people  who  believe  in  his  work  are  convinced  that  the  attack 
upon  him  has  its  origin,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  puts  it, 
"in  the  vilest  and  most  vicious  of  conspiracies  engineered  through 
an  alliance  of  corrupt  politicians  outside  the  prison  and  menda- 
cious blacklegs  inside  of  it." 

Mr.  Osborne,  it  will  be  remembered,  became  warden  of  Sing 
Sing  in  December,  1914,  and  at  once  instituted  reforms  which, 
were  widely  advertised  through  the  press,  and  which  made  the 
warden  the  object  of  sincere  praise  on  the  one  hand  and  cyni- 
cism and  abuse  on  the  other.  In  Sing  Sing  "Tom  Brown,"  as 
h(>  was  fajniliarly  known,  won  the  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the 
convicts.  But  this  feeling  of  confidence  did  not  extend  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  In  fact,  about 
two  months  ago,  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  was  undertaken  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westchester  County 
at  the  written  request  of  Superintendent  John  B.  Riley,  whose 
resignation  the  Governor  has  since  demanded.  The  investiga- 
tion has  not  been  completed,  but  on  December  28  the  grand 
jury  handed  down  two  indictments  against  Mr.  Osborne.  Super- 
intendent Riley  at  first  announced  the  permanent  removal  of 
the  indicted  warden,  but  after  a  series  of  conferences  Mr.  Osborne 
was  allowed  to  take  a  leave  of  absence,  and  Governor  Whitman 
appointed  as  ad  interim  warden  Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  a 
legal  and  criminological  authority  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Osborne  ideas.  This,  of  course,  means  that  there  will  be  no 
counterreformation  at  Sing  Sing  and  that  Mr.  Osborne's  influ- 
ence will  still  be  felt. 

The  first  indictment  accuses  Mr.  Osborne  of  perjury.  The 
second  charges  him  with  absenting  himself  from  his  duties  at  the 
prison,  with  negligence  resulting  in  cases  of  assault  among  the 
convicts,  with  failing  to  report  such  assaults,  with  permitting 
illegal  visits  to  the  death-house,  w'ith  allowing  unfit  inmates 
to  control  the  discipline,  management,  and  policies  of  the  prison, 
with  lax  discipline  and  failure  to  protect  prisoners,  and  finally 
with  "unlawful  and  unnatural"  misbehavior. 

The  performance  of  the  grand  jury  at  W^hite  Plains  is  denounced 
by  Mr.  Osborne  as  "not  an  investigation,  but  a  conspiracy." 
He  has  "no  fear  of  the  result,"  and  thus  lays  his  case  before  the 
decent  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

"Because  I  have  run  the  prison  with  business  honesty  and 
efficiency  I  have  made  myself  hated  by  corrupt  politi<'al  elements. 

"Because  I  have  reduced  vice  and  disorder  within  the  prison 
I  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  a  few  prisoners  who  long  enjoy(>d 
special  privileges. 

"Because  I  have  served  the  State  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  machinery  of  the  law  has  been  prostitutt>d  from  its  high 
purpos(>  to  serve  tlu>  vilest  ends." 

In  the  circumstances,  the  New  York  World  is  but  one  of  many 
newspapers  which  are  "exceedingly  skeptical"  about  the  case. 
As  it  observes: 

"It  is  within  the  range  of  human  possibility  that  Mr.  Osborne 
has   been   guilty   of   malfeasance*   and    immorality.     It    is   con- 
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siderably  further  within  the  range  of  human  possibility  that  the 
charges  against  him  have  been  manufactured  bj'^  a  gang  of 
unscrupulous  poUticians  to  give  th^  Governor  an  excuse  to  re- 
move him. 

"When  a  Sing  Sing  warden  of  Mr.  Osborne's  reputation  and 
attainments  has  been  honestly  trying  to  reform  prison -methods, 
it  requires  more  proof  than  the  e.v-partc  assertion  of  a  Westchester 
County  grand  jury,  taking  its  law  from  a  Westchester  County 
District  Attorney,  to  convince  us  that  lie  belongs  among  the 
convicts  of  whom  he  is  the  official  custodian." 

Since  the  Osborne  indictment  means  that  conditions  at  Sing 
Sing  are  to  be  "thoroughly  and  impartially  investigated,"  it 

is    not    entirely    unwel- 


1 


# 


Ct.pyriglited  l>y  UiidiTwdi.cl  ,Si  liHl.-rw.«jd,  iN.  Y. 
THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE, 

Sing    Sing's    reform   warden,  now  on 
leave  of  absence  and  under  indictment. 


come  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Brooklyn  Times.  In 
the  minds  of  many,  it 
continues, 

"Osborne's  actions 
have  been  prompted  by 
stupiditj%  conceit,  ar- 
rogance,   and    mistaken 

kindness 

"The  Brooklyn  Times 
has  maintained  right 
along  that  the  Osborne 
way  is  not  the  right  way, 
and  that  the  infusion  of 
sentimentalism  into  the 
rhanagement  of  a  prison 
which,  to  a  large  extent, 
contains  old  and  serious 
offenders,  is  a  grave  mis- 
take. The  stories  of  eye- 
witnesses regarding  the 
liberties  allowed  the  in- 
mates of  Sing  Sing  have 
been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us,  and  many 
others,  that,  for  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  con- 
victs at  least,  the  prison 
sentence  has  lost  its  ter- 
rors and  is  therefore  on 
the  road  to  a  complete 
subversion  of  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  incar- 
ceration. The  fact  that 
only  a  little  while  ago  twenty  Sing  Sing  inmates  were  indicted 
for  immoral  practises  indicates  that  the  grand  jury  of  West- 
chester County  acted  wisely  in  preferring  charges  against  the 
man  who  is  indirectly  responsible  for  everything  that  happens 

in  the  Ossining  institution 

"The  people  of  this  State  will  now  know  once  for  all  whether 
Osborne  is  being  persecuted  or  whether  he  is  guilty  of  gross 
malfeasance  in  office." 

Over  against  this  unsympathetic  utterance  may  be  placed 
scores  of  statements  from  men  and  women  who  know  and  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Osborne's  work  at  Sing  Sing  and  who  believe  him 
the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy.  To  quote,  for  example,  a  state- 
ment made  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by  Judge  WilUam  H. 
Wadhams,  of  the  New  York  City  Court  of  General  Sessions: 

"Every  man  and  woman  who  is  interested  in  the  cause  of 
prison-reform  and  has  followed  the  course  of  the  warden's  great 
experiment  at  Sing  Sing  and  has  seen  all  that  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  that  experiment  should  rally  to  his  support 
at  this  time. 

"I  don't  take  any  stock  in. the  charges  at  all.  From  personal 
investigation  I  know  that  the  prison  is  well  run — better  run  to- 
day than  ever  before.  This  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  one 
observer.  All  the  criminologists  who  have  visited  the  prison 
since  Osborne  took  hold  of  it,  experts  from  abroad  and  experts 
from  this  country,  have  testified  to  the  great  work  that  he  has 
done  there. 

"The  practical  effects  of  the  work  are  already  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt.  I  have  had  occasion,  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  to  keep  track  of  the  proportion  of 
second  offenders,  and  1  can  testify  from  actual  statistics  that  the 


Osborne  regime  in  Sing  Sing  has,  even  in  this  brief  period,  caused 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  second  offenders. 

"As  for  the  charges  of  personal  immorality  which  have  been 
lodged  against  Osborne,  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  believe  them. 
I  certainly  am  not  inclined  to  credit  charges  of  this  kind  based 
on  the  statements  of  a  lot  of  crooks.  Many  persons  went  uj) 
to  White  Plains  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  [grand  jury,  but  that 
body  refused  to  listen  to  them." 

Because  Mr.  Osborne  "has  labored  zealously  to  make  Sing 
Sing  an  establishment  of  reform  as  well  as  punishment;  because, 
in  the  teeth  of  unbounded  ridicule  and  plotting  malevolence, 
he  has  pegged  away  at  his  task;  becaus(>  he  has  rousted  the 
wrath  of  Westchester 
politicians,  for  whom 
Sing  Sing  means  just  so 
much  'pap,'  an  institu- 
tion existing  for  their 
l)enefit,"  declares  the 
New  York  Times,  "he 
has  kept  and  keeps  the 
confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic." As  for  "the  gross 
and  monstrous  acts  with 
wliich  he  is  charged — 
nobody  believes  them." 

Mr.  Osborne,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  ad- 
mits, "has certain  defects 
of  his  qualities."  For 
example, ' '  his  best  friends 
A^ill  agree  that  he  has 
been  away  from  his  duties 
at  the  prison  too  often, 
and  that  he  has  made 
too  many  public  ad- 
dresses." But,  The  Eve- 
ning Post  insists, 


Cupyrifrhtefl  t>y  U ndrrw.H.d  iiic  UlldcrwiHid.   N.  Y. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  KIRCHWEY, 

A  champion  of  Mr.  Osborne's  reforms, 
acting  as  warden  until  after  the  trial. 


"This  is  only  a  part  of 
his  irttense  devotion  to 
what  he  feels  to  be  a 
great  humane  cause.  He 
has  the  ardor  of  a  mis- 
sionary and  an  apostle. 

And  the  general  effect  which  he  has  produced  upon  public 
opinion — the  breath  of  hope  and  new  life  which  he  has  brought 
into  the  whole  matter  of  prison-discipline  and  administration — 
has  been  most  wholesome.  Merely  to  have  set  so  many  people 
to  thinking  earnestly  about  the  human  and  social  problems  in- 
volved was  a  great  achievement.  To  have  all  this  work  shat- 
tered, or  even  imperiled,  would  be  a  great  public  calamity. 
And  if  it  appears,  in  the  end,  to  have  come  as  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  of  selfish  and  evil-minded  men,  it  would  be  a 
public  crime." 

From  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Mr.  Osborne's  own  State  the 
Springfield  Republican,  in  Massachusetts,  joins  with  ex-President 
Eliot  in  appeaUng  to  all  good  citizens  to  "support  one  who  must 
face,  in  his  epochal  reform-undertaking,  one  of  the  most  desperate 
political  and  criminal  gangs  ever  known  even  in  the  annals  of 
the  Empire  State."  And  to  Missourians  who  read  the  St. 
Louis  Star  the  Osborne  case  is  presented  to  show  that  "reform 
and  politics  can  not  mix": 

"Osborne  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  spoils  politicians 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Empire  State  has  been  a  rich 
bird  for  plucking  by  grafting  politicians  for  many  years.  The 
penitentiaries  have  always,  as  in  other  States,  been  a  great 
political  asset.  They  have  been  run  by,  for,  and  of  politics. 
Osborne  introduced  reform-ideas.  He  refused  to  take  the  dicta- 
tion of  political  bosses.  Ho  tried  to  make  men  instead  of 
criminals  out  of  the  convicts.  All  this  was  subversive  of  good 
graft  and  political  discipline.  The  forces  of  politics  were  set  to 
work  to  encompass  his  downfall  by  any  or  all  the  tricks,  scnemes, 
and  machinations  of  practical  politics." 
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SUMMING   UP  THE   REPUBLICAN 
FORECAST 

No  DEFINITE  CURRENT  can  be  detected  in  the 
Kcpublican  forecast  of  the  Presidential  canipaij^ii, 
published  in  Thk  Liteuauy  Digest  for  December  18, 
observes  the  BiitYalo  Enquirer  (Deni.),  for  the  reason  that  most 
of   the  sentiment   disclosed   "eddies  about  favorite   sons   who 


ALL  THE  YEAR    KOUND. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

stand  no  chance  except  that  of  the  lightning-stroke."  Con- 
sequently, this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  at  the  RepubHcan  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  "the  lightning  will  have  a  great  old 
chance."  But  many  editors,  among  half  a  hundred  from  whom 
we  have  heard,  are  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  The  Literary 
Digest's  poll  is  exhaustive  if  not  conclusive,  on  which  point  the 
St.  Louis  aiobe  Democrat  (Rep.)  rernarks  that  an  inquiry  like 
this  is  int(>resting  as  "an  indication  of  tendencies,  but  it  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  of  popular  feeling,  nor  is  it  supposed 
to  be."  Much  may  happen  between  now  and  June  to  iTiodify 
views  on  candidates  and  issues,  The  Globe  Democrat  reminds  us, 
but,  nevcitheless,  whatever  questions  arise  in  the  campaign, 
"Protection  will  not  fail  to  be  the  dominant  one,"  as  is  shown 
in  the  poll  of  Rei)ublican  editors,  Senators,  and  Representatives. 
The  very  inconclusiveness  of  the  forecast  is  suggestive,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Evchvikj  Sun  (Ind.),  which  thinks  that 
evidently  there  are  so  many  good  men  available  for  the  nomina- 
tion that  the  slate-makers  can  not  decide,  and  "any  one  of  a 
long  list  may  develop  the  national  prestige  requisite  for  a  winner." 
While  the  great  majority  of  replies  place  the  tarifT  b.efore  pri^ 
parcdness  as  an  issue,  yet  this  journal  notes  that  "in  the  groping 
for  a  leader  there  is  an  obvious  effort  to  find  a  man  with  the 
qualities  of  statesmanship  essential  to  the  haiidling  of  our 
delicate  international  comi)lications."  This  is  the  (explanation 
of  the  leadership  of  the  poll  by  Elihu  Root  and  Justice  Hughes, 
in  the  estimation  of  The  Evening  Sun,  which  considers  the 
latter's  strength  significant  in  view  of  his  refusal  to  allow  his 
name  to  go  on  the  Nebraska  primary  ballot. 

In  this  connection   The  Neiv  Rcpuhlic  (New  York)  .says  that, 
"the  only  man  mentioned  for  the  Rei)ublican  nomination  ■who 


excites  the  least  popular  inten^st"  is  Theodore  Roosev(>lt,  who 
is  "filling  the  vacuum  where  Republican  leadership  ought  to 
be."  But  Colonel  Roosevelt  also,  we  learn  from  the  press,  has 
notified  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Michigan  that  his  name  must  not 
be  lilaced  on  the  primary  ballot  of  that  State  as  the  (candidate 
of  any  party.  At  the  same  time  we  read  that  the  former  Presi- 
dent Avill  probably  appear  "unattached"  in  Chicago  about  June 
7,  when  by  all  present  signs  both  Republicans  and  Progressives 
will  be  holding  their  national  conventions  in  that  city.  The 
forecast  of  The  Literary  Digest,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Louisville 
Post  (Ind.),  reveals  the  fact  that  "the  whole  Republican  situa- 
tion is  very  much  mixed,  and  it  is  much  too  early  to  say  that 
the  Southern  delegates  may  not  be  decisive  in  the  making  of 
the  nomination.^'  Of  all  the  men  mentioned  ex-Senator  Burton 
is  preferred  by  the  Savannah  Press  (Dem.)  because  he  has  been 
"a  good  friend  to  Savannah"  in  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors;  still  it  adds  that  in  seeking 
for  a  candidate  to  beat  President  Wilson  the  Republicans  are 
going  to  have  their  "trouble  without  reward"  because  it  believes 
no  man  in  the  country  to-day.  Republican  or  otherwise,  can 
defeat  W^oodrow  Wilson  in  November,  1916. 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  (Dem.)  hazards  a  similar  pre- 
diction because  of  the  signs  of  continued  Progressive  indepen- 
dence and  of  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ' '  never  been 
more  solidified  in  its  choice."  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
developed  in  the  forecast,  according  to  this  journal,  is  the  new 
phase  put  upon  the  tariff-question  by  many  Republican  editors 
who  would  have  it  taken  out  of  politics  and  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission,  "e\'idently  pretty  much  after  the  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission," which  "conclusively  shows  that  the  Democratic  ideals 
and  principles  are  being  appropriated  by  a  contending  organiza- 
tion and  enunciated  as  proper  and  desirable  by  enemies  of  tlie 


The  Little  Bikdie— "  Mercy!    1  wonder  if  lu-  is  aiming  that  at  me  ?  " 
— Darling  in  the  De^s  Moines  Pcgislcr  and  Leader. 

Democratic  party."  The  iteration  of  tariff  and  prosperity  by 
Republican  editors  evokes  from  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  the 
remark  that  they  are  thinking  "along  old  lines"  even  if  they  do 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  special  schedules  to  protect  us  against 
impoverished  Europe  after  the  war,  with  the  corollary  issue  of 
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LOOK  WHo'S  HERE. 

— Donahey  in  th«  C^levi-land  Plain  Dralrr. 


GIVEN   III.S   PASSI'OKTS. 

— King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


HOW   SEVEN    STATES    CELEBRATED    NEW-YEAR'S    DAY. 


preparedness.  It  adds  that  "they  have  failed  utterly  to  ajjpre- 
ciate  the  tremendous  change  which  has  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  war"  and  that  "  the  issue  in  the  next  campaign  is  the 
issue  of  the  American  flag."  The  verdict  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  that  the  opinions  in  the  forecast  show 
that  "while  reactionaries  of  the  Barnes  type  have  learned  noth- 
ing and  forgotten  nothing,  and  while  radicals  of  the  Hiram 
Johnson  type  are  as  radical  as  ever,  the  mass  of  Republicans  are 
averse  to  either  extreme.  They  would  unite  in  the  support  of 
any  man  whose  identity  did  not  revive  past  dissensions  and  whose; 
record  and  character  constituted  a  pledge  that  he  would  carry 
the  nation  forward  in  development  of  its  liberties  and  of  its 
jM-osperity  during  the  difficult  times  ahead  of  us."  The  "signif- 
icant feature"  of  the  poll,  remarks  the  Sioux  City  Tr.ihuur 
(Ind.),  is  the  "unmistakable  feeling,  which  amounts  to  a  warn- 
ing," that  unless  the  Republican  party  substantially  recognizes 
Progressive  sentiment,  there  is  no  hope  for  Republican  victory 
in  1916. 

This  journal  and  one  or  two  more  of  Iowa  who  think  th(>  i)oll 
did  not  do  justice  to  the  strength  of  Senator  Cummins  in  his 
home  State  are  reminded  that  in  the  Iowa  section  of  the  forecast 
it  was  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  Senator  is  "beyond  doubt  the 
favorite  son,"  and  that  "out  of  33  opinions  24  are  emphatically 
for  him  as  first  choice."  Some  adverse  verdicts  are  also  recorded. 
Concerning  this  matter,  the  Boone  (la.)  News-Repi./hlican  says 
that  altho  several  Iowa  newspapers  are  blaming  The  Literary 
Digest  because  Senator  Cummins  did  not  show  up  at  the  top 
of  the  heap,  it  believes  this  weekly  to  be  impartial  in  its  attitude. 
While  it  is  unfortunate  that  Senator  Cummins  does  not  show 
up  stronger,  "no  one  is  to  blame  but  the  Cummins  editors  who 
neglected  to  send  in  their  answers,"  as  "every  one  knows  the 
press  is  almost  a  unit  for  the  Iowa  candidate,"  The  editor  of 
another  Iowa  daily,  Mr.  J.  L.  Waite,  of  the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye, 
in  a  personal  letter  compliments  The  Litehahy  Digest  on  the 
Republican  forecast  and  adds  that  he  and  his  staff  value  this 
weekly  for  its  "fair,  impartial  reviews  of  the  leading  current 
events  of  the  day."  With  misgivings  of  modesty  we  cite  in  this 
connection  the  remark  of  Reedi/s  Mirror  (St.  Louis)  that  "all 
journalism  is  under  obligation"  to  this  publication  for  "sim- 
mering down"  opinion  in  the  Republican  party,  while  it  adds: 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  integrity  of  its  analysis.  The 
periodical  has  no  prejudice  or  purpose  in  politics.  It  presents 
facts  so  far  as  it  can  get  them,  and  opinions  from  all  sides,  and 
leaves  to  the  reader  the  drawing  of  conclusions." 


GREATEST   NEW   YORK 

No  SURPRIZE  seems  to  be  felt  by  New  York  at  finding 
that  it  is  now  the  biggest  city  in  the  world.  As  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks,  it  was  obvious  that 
somt'  day  our  population  would  outnumber  that  of  London — 
then  "why  not  to-day?"  And  while  it  may  be  true,  as  a  Boston 
paper  hints,  that  "Gotham  seldom  needs  external  heralds  of  its 
own  greatness,"  nevertheless  the  first  assurance  that  its  citizens 
outnumber  those  of  any  other  metropolis  comes  to  us  from 
London  by  way  of  Chicago.  A  London  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  calls  attention  to  the  correcte^d  figures  of  Lon- 
don's 1911  census,  only  now  made  public,  which  give  to  the 
county  of  London  a  population  of  4,521,358,  while  that  of  New 
York  City  in  1910  was  4,766,883.  Greater  London  in  1911  held 
within  its  confines  7,251,358  persons,  and  tliis  correspondent 
estimates  that  Greater  New  York,  "including  the  Westchester 
and  New  Jersey  suburbs,"  is  now  at  least  neck  and  neck  with  its 
English  rival.  The  New  York  World  estimates  that  the  present 
population  of  Greater  London  is  7,;")00,000,  and  the  World 
Almanac  for  1916  gives  the  same  figures  for  Greater  New  York. 
Of  the  difficulty  of  comparing  New  York  and  London  the  New 
York  Times  says: 

"In  considering  the  actual  relative  size  of  the  metropolis 
called  London  and  the  metropolis  called  New  York  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  London  spreads  out  in  every  direction, 
and  that,  altho  the  Metropolitan  Parliamentary  Boroughs  com- 
bined do  not  comprise  at  present  more  than  117  square  miles  of 
territory  against  the  326  of  [Greater  New  York,  what  is  called 
the  Metropolitan  District  of  London  comprises  nearly  700  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  metropolitan  district  of  New  York 
includes  all  of  near-by  New  Jersey  and  much  of  Westchester 
Coimty,  and  its  population  is  now  probably  larger  than  the 
similar  district  of  London.  But  London  is  London.  The  resi- 
dent of  Tooting  and  Shepherd's  Bush  gets  his  letters  as  a  Lon- 
doner, marked  S.  W.  or  W.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yonkers  and 
Hastings  and  Mount  Vernon  and  Newark  and  Elizabeth  are 
not  New  York.  Nevertheless,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  recent  es- 
timate of  New  York  as  the  largest  city  in  the  world  is  gratifying. 
A  population  of  about  7,-500,000  has  developed,  not  actually 
within  its  political  boimdaries,  but  under  the  very  influences, 
commercial  and  industrial,  which  have  caused  the  rapid  and 
amazing  growth  of  the  city  itself,  which,  nowadays,  is  a  re- 
stricted area  of  326  square  miles,  as  already  noted,  and  contains 
a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  5,253,885  to  5,583,571. 

"Comparisons  of  the  population  of  London  with  that  of  New 
York,  however,  are  very  difficult.  Ev(>n  if  there  was  an  error 
in  the   1911  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Administrative 
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County  of  Lomlon,  Avliirh  is  of  ul>oiit  tho  samo  tirea  as  the 
Metropolitan  Parlianu-iitary  Borousrlis,  whicli  would  have  shown 
it  to  bo  somewhat  smaller  than  thai  of  Gr(>ater  New  York  in 
that  year,  the  increase  of  transit  faeilities  in  nearly  every  diree- 
tion  has  been  follow(>d  by  an  incrt'ase  of  dwellings  in  parts  of 
London  which  until  a  ('omi)aratively  few  years  a^o  were  given 
over  to  [market -gardens.  London  has  not  been  standing  still 
while  New  York  has  been  growing.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
the  j)opulation  of  the  two  cities,  counting  New  York's  outlying 
district,  i)olitically  but  not  socially  or  industrially  sei)arated 
from  it,  is  now  about  equal,  and  perhaps  Greater  New  York 
contains  a  few  more  inhabitants  than  the  Metropolitan  Par- 
liamentary Boroughs  of  London.  In  that  case  New  York  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  in  poi)idation  as  well  as  the  greatest 
in  industry,  commerce,  and  wealth." 

But  even  so,  admits  the  New  York  Sun,  "there  is  much 
to  be  done  before  even  New  York  can  shine  like  a  gigantic 
good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  And  it  reminds  us  that  "life 
and  property  are  better  safeguarded  in  London  than  in  New 
Y'ork."  In  somewhat  the  same  vein  the  Chicago  Ihrnhl  remarks 
that  "bigness  still  counts,  but  thexv  are  other  things  that  are 


Ix'ginning  to  count  still  more."  The  Boston  News  Bureau, 
however,  while  conscious  that  "it  may  be  morally  luiwise  to 
congratulate  this  biggest  of  cities  on  still  another  evidence  of 
growth,"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  New  York  "has  become 
in  the  past  year  relatively  bigger  at  home  as  well  as  in  inter- 
national comparisons."     It   generously   goes  on   to   say: 

"This  past  year  has  been  one  of  phenomenal  recovery  from 
depression  to  prosperity  throughout  the  country.  But  it  is  in 
Gotham,  not  in  any  favored  section  of  the  hinterland,  that  the 
pace  of  recovery  has  been  most  magical.  For  example,  in  the 
twelvemonth  just  elapsed  the  port  of  New  York  has  had  to  its 
credit  and  profit  some  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  extraordinary 
export  trade  of  the  country,  as  contrasted  with  only  42  per  cent, 
so  enjoyed  in  1914. 

"Likewise,  New  York's  proportion  of  bank-clearings  to  the 
aggregate  for  the  nation  was  last  year  59  per  cent.,  or  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  percentage  over  the  53  per  cent,  of  1914  and  the 
55  per  cent,  of  1913 

"That  is.  New  York  has  sat  closest  to  the  double  current  of 
stimulus,  that  made  1915  memorable — of  goods  outward,  of 
gold  inward." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


United  we  stand  for  a  whole  lot. — Colmiihia  Stair. 

Llovd-George  is  Welsh,  but  you'll  nolico  that  Ik;  never  does. — Columbia 
State. 

Women  who  prefer  dogs  to  cliildren  are  a  greater  lielp  to  the  race  than 
thoy  realize. — Salina  Journal. 

IjOOKS  as  if  England  realizes  that  if  she  avoids  a  draft  slu;  will  lose  her 
grip. — Philadelphia  North  Ameriean. 

C\\i.iFOKNi.\.  may  supply  the  raw  materials  for  baked  beans,  but  Boston 
gets  all  the  glory. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Kings  will  be  fortimate  in  becoming  sick  of  war  l)efore  the  connnon 
people  t)ecome  sick  of  kmgs. —  Washington  Post. 

It's  not  the  lieadaches,  we  take  it,  the  prohibitionist  brethren  want  to 
aboUsh  so  much  as  the  heartaches.- — Columbia  State. 

What  this  cotmtry  n<"cds  is  a  strong,  j)ermanent,  non-partizan  tariff 
commission  composed  of  Kepublicans. — Boston  Transcript. 

At  any  rate,  Hem-y  Ford  managed  to  get  some  peace  by  quitting  that 
scrappy  party  he  was  with. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Besides  the  tilings  which  make  him  persona  non  grata,  what  are  the 
duties  of  a  military  attache  to  a  foreign  embassy? — Kansas  City  Star. 

One  paper  speaks  of  JMr.  Itoosevelt  as  a  "  passive"  candidate.  Wonder 
what  they  would  consider  an  active  candidate'? — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

AccoKDiNO  to  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  Europe  laughs  at  our  prot(\sts.  If 
Europe  can  get  a  laugh  out  of  anything  at  all  these  days,  it  is  welcome. — 
Chicago  News. 

The  United  States  is  to  make  a  new  protest  over  tlie  sinking  of  the 
.Tapanese  liner.  Well,  as  long  as  the  supply  of  ships  holds  out,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  furnish  notes. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Piioi'\  Frkderick  Lewis  says  world-peace  can  come  only  from  inter- 
national marriage.      Professor 
Lewis  s(;es  how  it  worked  on  a 
small    seal*!    in    Circece. — New 
York  Morning   Telegraph. 


Sf.MN  is  placing  $20,000,000 
munition  -  contracts  in  this 
coimtry.  She  knows  some- 
thing about  the  effectiveness 
or  American  gims.— Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

By  reversing  aU  the  pro- 
tests that  Great  Britain  made 
to  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War  it  is  i)ossible  (o 
obtain  a  fairly  correct  notion 
of  confcmi)orary  British  theory 
of  intenialional  law. — New 
York  World. 

ACCOUDING  to  tlie  finding  of 
a  New  Jersey  jury,  the  doc- 
tor who,  aftcM-  having  per- 
formed an  operation,  sewed  up 
a  i)air  of  foreei)s  in  a  patient's 
body,  was  not  guilt .v  of  negli- 
gence, as  charged.  Apparently 
he  left  them  there  on  purpose, 
so  that  they  would  be  handy 
in  case  of  further  need  of 
them. —  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 
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In  time  of  Bryan  prepare  for  Kni])p. — Columbia  Stale. 
FoKi)   is    no   sailor,  but  he  appears    to    have   qualified   as  a  skipper. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

The  Golden  Horn  ought  to  come  in  handy  for  the  peace-overtures. — 
Columbia  State. 

Nevertheless,  a  dyesttiff  shortage  will  never  cause  Uncle  Sam  to  display 
the  white  flag. —  Washington  Post. 

P.\n-America  is  the  disposition  exhil)ited  by  more  than  one  European 
Power  also. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

It  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  ultimate  fate  of  little  nations  is  to  be  fed 
by  the  United  States. —  Washington  Post. 

From  a  casual  survey  one  learns  that  the  G.  O.  P.  is  made  up  largely  of 
Presidential  candidates. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

No  near-sighted  traveler  coidd  tell  an  election  of  Emperor  in  China  from 
an  election  of  President  in  Mexico. — Boston  Transcript. 

Every  spy  must  be  a  diplomat,  but  lutherto  the  reverse  has  been  con- 
sidered neither  necessary  nor  good  form. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  note  to  Austria-Hungary  may  bring  a  break.  lEven  our  troubles 
abroad  are  with  the  hyphenated. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Yt'.\N  is  beginning  to  And  that  while  a  throne  is  much  higher,  the  under- 
pinning of  a  Presidential  chair  is  considerably  broader. —  Washington  Post. 

An  Ohio  paper  says  there  will  be  no  typographical  errors  in  heaven. 
This  disposes  of  printers  and  proof-readers  with  one  fell  swoop. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

No  doubt  aU  those  State  grangers  who  vote  against  preparedne.ss  for 
the  United  'States  will  return  home  and  tear  down  their  hghtning-rods. — 
Philadelphia  North  Atnerican. 

The  dried  apples  that  the  British  seized  from  the  cargo  of  the  Oscar  II. 

were  doubtless  taken  on  the 
ground  thaC  they  might  be 
used  to  swell  the  forces  of  the 
enemy. — Boston  Herald. 

Some  of  these  German- 
Americans  who  proclaint  they 
will  return  to  Germany  after 
the  war  w'ill  lose  their  longing 
for  the  Fatherland  when  the 
war-tax  rates  are  announced. — 
Philadelphia  North  Anurican. 

Canadians  are  said  to  be 
crossing  over  into  the  Staler 
to  avoid  till"  iUHVssity  of  mili- 
tary si>r\iee.  A  sort  of  di^ 
layed  reciprocity,  so  to  speak. 
A  gr(>at  many  Americans 
crossed  o\-er  into  Canada  in 
the  early  6()'s. — New  York 
Telegraph. 

If  you  think  you  are  pretty 
well  read  in  world-literatmv. 
how  does  it  strike  your  com- 
placency to  learn  that  the 
Nobel  prizes  for  iiteratmv 
have  been  awarded  to  Roniain 
Kolland.  Henrik  Pontoppidan. 
Troefs  Lundanvc.  and  Verner 
von  Heidenst-am?  —  Kansa.^ 
City  Star, 
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AS   USUAL. 
— Sykcs  in  the  Philadelphia  livening  Ledger. 
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TO    SHOW    PATKIOTIC    GEKMANS    A    BRITISH    CRUISER    IN    FLIGHT. 

This  picture,  taken  from  the  foremost  ilUistrated  paper  published  in  the  Fatherland,  appeared  with  the  following  legend:    "Our  Navy  in  the 
World- War.    In  Pursuit  of  an  English  Cruiser.    After  a  painting  made  for  the  Leipzig  lUuslrirtc  Zeitung  by  Marine-Painter  Clans  Bergen." 


TACTICS  OF  THE  GERMAN  FLEET  EXPLAINED 


THE  TAUNTS  of  the  English  press  al)oiit  tlie  inactivity 
of  the  German  fleet  seem  to  have  aroused  the  editors 
of  the  Fatherland  to  set  before  the  people  the. work 
which  the  Kaiser's  battle-ships  have  done,  and  are  doing,  in  the 
war.  Three  of  the  most  influential  papers  in  Germany  have 
simidtaneously  devoted  no  small  amount  of  space  to  "special 
reports  from  the  High  Sea  Fleet,"  which  describe  with  a  wealth 
of  detail  the  life  of  officers  and  men  in  war-time  and  justify 
the  pohcy  which  has  been  adopted  by  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz.  His  tactics  are  "masterly,"  says  one  admiring  editor. 
The  Berlin  Vossischc  Zeitung  has  published  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Navy,  in  one  of  which  the  wi'iter  says: 

"Hitherto  the  High  Sea  Fleet  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
fighting  a  sea-battle  because  the  enemy  fleet  has  refrained  from 
advancing  against  the  German  coast  and  has  carefully  avoided 
any  fight  on  a  large  scale.  This  waiting  for  the  enemy  for  a 
period  of  already  seventeen  months  seems  to  all  the  naval 
officers  to  whom  I  spoke  the  hardest  fate  that  coidd  befall  them. 
They  are  burning  to  get  at  the  enemy  and  are  confident  they 
can  inflict  serious  injury  on  them. 

"As  the  fleet  is  determined  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
when  it  comes  to  the  great  battle  with  the  English,  every  effort 
is  made  nbt  only  to  maintain,  but  even  to  increase  by  tireless 
labor,  the  readiness  of  the  ships  and  crews  for  action.  Even  on 
outpost  work  every  hour  is  employed  for  this  purpose." 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  with  the 
Imperial  Navy  is  entirely  satisfied  w;ith  its  performances  and 
says  it  is  due  to  the  German  fleet  that  the  English  blockade 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  failure.  He  describes  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  "our  two  proud  cities  of  commerce  in  the 
north,"  and  remarks  upon  the  slight  disturbance  of  their  coastal 
trade  in  spite  of  the  British  fleet.     He  continues: 

"The  English  may  boast  as  much  as  th(»y  please  to  neutrals 
that  they  have  blockaded  the  German  coast.     Any  one  who  has 


the  chance  can  even  now  see  trading-ships  coming  into  and 
going  out  of  our  river-mouths  every  day  and  can  convince  them- 
selves that  our  coastal  trade  is  by  no  means  dead." 

The  "wi-iter  proceeds  to  emphasize  the  value  of  Helgoland, 
"procm-ed  for  us  by  our  Kaiser's  foresight,"  and  points  out  what 
would  happen  if  that  island  were  still  in  English  hands: 

"If  the  English  fleet  lay  between  Helgoland  aiid  the  coast, 
the  situation  Avould  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 
Not  a  fishing-boat  could  slip  in  or  out.  There  could  be  no 
question  for  us  of  an  advance  or  of  a  distribution  of  oiu*  naval 
and  other  forces  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  and  of  all  those 
splendid  fortifications  which  date  from  the  last  few  years.  From 
the  nature  of  the  fairway  and  from  the  experience  of  history 
it  seems  pretty  well  impossible  that  the  English  could  in  any 
case  actually  enter  the  mouths  of  our  rivers.  But  the  injury 
they  could  do  us  would  be  quite  different  and  the  political 
menace  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  They  know 
very  well  why  they  do  not  dare  to  approach  the  big  guns  of 
Helgoland,  for  hard  by  is  drawn  up  the  sentry-line  of  our 
great  fleet  which  protects  Germany  like  a  wall  on  the  water- 
side— a  constant  series  of  chains  one  beliind  the  other,  like  the 
trenches  out  there  in  the  enemy's  country  which  lo-day  con- 
stitute the  protection  of  our  laud  frontier." 

Dr.  Otto  Gaupp,  for  twenty-three  j^ears  London  correspondent 
of  the  MuncJiner  Ncueste  Nachrichten,  and  therefore  presumably 
well  acquainted  with  the  English  Navy,  is  well  pleased  with  the 
part  played  l)y  the  Imperial  Fleet.  Writing  in  his  paper,  he 
belauds  the  policy  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  and  condemns 
as  folly  the  idea  that  battle  should  have  been  sought  with  a 
fleet  which  admittedly  possest  a  numerical  superiority.     He  says: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  Englishman  with  technical  expert 
knowledge  doubts  that  our  fleet  has  jjursued  the  one  correct — 
and  for  England,  fatal — policy  of  (iontinuing  as  a  'fleet  in  being,' 
and  so  made  the  enemy's  supremacy  at  sea  only  provisional 
and  conditional.      To   provoke   a   decisive   battle   against   au 
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H.  M.  S.  NATAL,    SUNK    BY    A    MYSTERIOUS    EXPLOSION. 

The  Natal,  which  exploded  in  an  unnamed  port  on  December  30,  with  a  loss  of  over  300  lives,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  Americans  as  she 
last  visited  these  shores  flying  oiu-  flag  half-mast  and  bearing  the  body  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  died  as  our  Ambassador  in  London. 
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overwhelmingly  superior  force  would  be  heroic,  but  it  would  not 
be  war;  it  would  be  playing  the  enemy's  game  for  him.  That 
our  Na\'y^  would  take  any  opportunity  of  measuring  itself 
against  the  foe,  where  the  chances  were  at  all  equal,  it  has 
proved  sufficiently  and  will  prove  it  again.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  English  will  give  no  such  opportunity — at  least,  not  if 
they  know  it." 

ROUMANIA'S   APPREHENSIONS 

THE  CLEAN  SWEEP  in  the  Balkans  made  by  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  allies  has  roused  no  little 
apprehension  in  the  Latin  Kingdom,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  Roumanian  press,  the  people  fear  that  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  toward  a 
Greater  Roumania  are  seriously 
jeopardized  by  the  victory  of  the 
Teutonic  pjmpires.  Nor  is  that 
all.  The  possible  assumption  of 
the  Balkan  hegemony  by  Bulgaria 
is  viewed  with  alarm  in  Bucharest, 
and  politicians  of  whatever  school 
seem  to  be  united  in  the  belief 
that  Bulgaria  views  her  neighbor 
with  no  friendly  eye  and  medi- 
tates territorial  expansion  at  her 
expense.  The  presence  of  a  large 
Russian  army  just  across  the  bor- 
ders in  Bessarabia  and  a  belief  in 
the  excellence  of  their  own  troops 
make  many  Roumanians  feel  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Germanic 
victories,  intervention  in  the  war 
on  the  Allies'  side  would  be  at- 
tended with  profit  to  themselves. 
The  Bucharest  Adeverul,  the  or- 
gan of  that  apostle  of  interven- 
tion, Mr.  Take  Jonescu,  cries: 

"  Servia  is  defeated !  Attacked 
from  behind  by  Ferdinand  of  Co- 
burg,  the  ally   of   the  Germans, 

while  Greece  and  Roumania  watch  unmoved  this  wilful  mur- 
der, without  going  to  her  aid!  They  do  not  r(>ali/-e  that  by 
this  inac^tion  they  are  signing  th(nr  own  death-warrant.  Servia 
is  defeated — and  the  Bulgars  will  take  Saloniki  and  Kav^ala 
and  Xeres  and  Drama  and  the  wholes  of  Mac(Hi()nia;  thus  she 
will  take  from  Greece  all  that  the  latter  had  gained  in  the  two 
recent  Balkan  wars.  jt^ 

"The  defeat  of  Servia  means  tbH^ve  Roumanians  are  com- 


pletely encircled;  we  must  renounce  Transylvania,  the  Banat, 
and  Bukowina;  we  shall  have  to  lay  down  our  arms,  and  apologize 
to  the  Germans  for  fostering  hopes  and  dreams  and  ideals  diu"ing 
the  last  fifteen  months;  it  means  that  in  the  near  future,  when 
the  Allies  are  defeated  by  the  Germans,  we  shall  become  a  German 
province — alas!  worse  than  that,  a  Hungarian  province. 

"And  yet  we  stand  with  folded  arms,  coldly  watching  while 
a  country  and  a  heroic  people  across  the  Danube  are  being 
slaughtered — miserable  cowards  that  we  are!  We  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  take  a  definite  stand;  we  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  nor  even  what  we  wanted  to  do.     Poor,  heroic  Servia!" 

While  the  ownership  of  the  Adeverul  may  explain  its  utter-, 
anees  to  some  extent,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country 
is   deeply    stirred,   for   on   tiu-ning   to   other   Bucharest   papers 

we  find  practically  the  same 
opinions  exprest.  For  example, 
the  Epoca  says: 

"Had  any  one  a  few  months 
ago  told  us  that  nothing  would 
come  of  oiu"  dreams,  that  Bulgaria 
would  enter  the  wai"  and  that 
Roumania  would  remain  neutral, 
that  Transylvania  and  the  vital 
interests  of  Roumania  would  not 
move  our  country,  we  would  ha\e 
tiu"ned  our  back  -upon  him.  be- 
cause we  would  have  thought  him 
a  cynic  or  a  traitor 

"German  vassaldom  is  menac- 
ing us,  and  our  political  serfdom 
is  being  prepared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube.  Then  will 
come  internal  troubles  and  the 
catastrophe  of  a  revolution.  But 
it  -ftall  be  too  late  then  to  check 
the  consequences  of  our  attitude." 

Pointing  to  Roumania's  fertile 
province  of  Dobrudja  as  the  ob- 
ject of  Bulgaria's  desire,  the  Di- 
viineotza  states  its  opinion  that — 


THAT   WAS    ONCE 


SERVIA  ! 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


"Th»>  whole  world  is  convinced 
that  the  Bulgarians  want  to  tak»> 
Dobrudja.  that  their  national 
ideal  denuvuds  the  conquest  of  that  province.  In  the  last  thirt\ 
yeiirs  tlu\v  have  doubled  their  territory  by  means  of  wars,  and 
now  they  are  trying  to  conquer  Servia.  Macedonia,  and  Albania. 
thns  again  doui)ling  their  territory  and  population.  And  shall 
we  lioumanians  look  on  calmly  at  tlu>  aggrandi/.cmont  of  llu' 
most  dangerous  of  our  enemies? 

"Emerging    victorious   from    this    war.    Bulgaria    becomes   a 
country  greater  and  more  powerful  than  Koumauia.     Together 
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with  the  Hungarians  and  the  Germans,  Bulgaria  will  dictate  not 
only  in  the  Balkans,  but  even  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  our  economic 
and  political  life  would  thus  depend  on  the  good-will  of  the 
Bulgarians!" 

The  Universul  sees  the  decline  of  all  Roumania's  influence 
in  the  Balkans  unless  she  intervenes  to  check  any  fiu-ther  ex- 
pansion of  Bulgaria: 

"The  crushing  of  Servia,  the  breaking  of  the  treatj'  of  Bucha^ 
rest,  the  creation  of  a  Greater  Bulgaria  with  the  aid  of  tlie 
Austro-German  armies — can  these  be  things  that  do  not  concern 
Roumania?  And  if  they  do  concern  Roumania,  when  can 
Roumania  take  action  upon  them?  Will  it  be  when  they  will  be 
accomplished  facts,  or  will  it  be  now  when  they  are  in  the 
making? 

"The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Germans  have 
come  to  help  the  Bulgarians  to  undo  what  had  been  done  with 
Roumania's  aid  in  the  Balkans  in  1913.  Has  Roumania  im- 
portance in  the  Balkans?  This  is  what  the  country  wants  to 
know." 

The  Bucharest  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps  declares 
positively  that  the  Roumanian  Government  is  for  intervention 
on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  and  the  only  question  in  dispute  is 
the  time  and  the  occasion.     He  writes : 

"Mr.  Bratianu  is  quite  as  convinced  as  Mr.  FUipescu  and  Mr. 
Take  Jonescu  that  the  only  possible  course  is  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  He  has  said  it  in  so  many  words  and  has 
proved  it  by  his  whole  policy  regarding  munitions  and  exporta- 
tions.  In  fact,  he  is  so  bound  up  with  this  policy  that  he  could 
in  no  wise  take  any  contrary  steps,  even  if  the  Crown  were 
disposed  to  take  the  opposite  direction — which  is  a  pure 
hypothesis 

"The  German  Minister  at  Bucharest,  a  distinguished  diplomat, 
has  no  doubts  upon  the  subject  either;  only  the  other  day  he 
said,  'I  receive  less  consideration  here  than  if  I  were  the  repre- 
sentative of  Montenegro.'" 

Discussing  the  differences  between  the  Roumanian  Premier, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  the   Temps  correspondent 
teUs  us  that  they  are  purely  of  a  local  character  and  do  not 
affect  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Latin  Kingdom: 

"There  has  been  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Interven- 
tionist group  and  Mr.  Bratianu  concerning  certain  revelations 
which  were  made  and  ought  to  have  been  kept  secret.  "  It  is 
really  insignificant,  but  it  forced  the  Premier  to  act  alone  without 
declaring  the  object  of  his  intentions.  At  the  moment  there  is 
a  deep  gulf  between  Messrs.  Filipescu  and  Jonescu  and  Mr. 
Bratianu.  The  controversy  between  them  has  become  bitter 
on  secondary  questions,  which  are  not  worth  being  reported 
abroad,  for  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  foreign  policy." 


CONFIDENCE   AT   SALONIKI 

THE  DOUBTFUL  POSITION  of  Greece,  while  it  seems 
to  worry  the  Allies  to  some  extent,  does  not  appear 
to  render  them  in  the  least  uncertain  of  their  ability 
to  hold  the  Greek  ports  in  the  face  of  all  comers.  The  Paris 
newspapers  seem  apprehensive  lest  the  reports  in  the  German 
press  of  dissension  among  the  Allies  should  produce  an  unfavor- 
able impression  in  neutral  capitals,  and  especially  at  Athens, 
and  they  are  at  some  pains  to  deny  that  any  lack  of  harmony 
exists.  For  example,  the  Paris  Matin  refers  to  the  frequent 
Aasits  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  seat  of 
the  Frenbh  Government,  and  observes: 

"This  contact,  which  is  becoming  every  day  more  intimate 
between  the  Governments  and  staffs,  creates  the  most  favorable 
impression  both  here  and  abroad.  It  lends  the  decisions  and  the 
acts  of  the  Entente  a  cohesion  and  weight  which  they  have  not 
always  had  before.  Above  all,  these  new  methods  avoid  waste 
of  time,  which  is  the  greatest  of  weaknesses  in  war.  The 
resources  of  the  Entente  are  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  superior  to  those  of  our  enemies.  Only  one  thing  did  we 
possess  in  less  degree  than  the  others,  and  that  was  unity  of 
direction.  Now,  under  the  energetic  impulsion  of  the  P>ench 
Government,  this  unity  is  becoming  daily  more  evident." 

The  Malin  seems  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment the  fact  that  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  are  united  and 
determined,  for  it  adds: 

"We  think  it  expedient  to  say  here  the  thing  that  it  is  of 
capital  importance  that  Athens  should  understand,  namely, 
that  the  Allies  have  but  one  thought,  one  wiU,  and  one  direc- 
tion. There  have  been  speculations  of  late  on  possible  diver- 
gences. That  was  a  profound  error.  The  military  action 
of  all  the  Allies — and,  in  the  circumstances  of  Saloniki,  of  France 
and  England — is  one  and  indivisible.  In  all  circumstances  we 
shall  act  in  perfect  harmony." 

Turning  to  the  English  press,  we  find  The  Westminster  Gazette 
convinced  that  the  Entente  is  faced  by  nothing  of  any  moment 
at  Saloniki,  and  it  believes  that  in  extending  its  line  through 
Servia  the  German  Army  has  weakened  its  position.     It  says: 

"The  enemy  is  making  a  skilful  use  of  the  neutral  press  in 
order  to  daze  and  mystify  the  Allied  Governments  and  their 
publics.  From  all  quarters  rumors  are  sent  flying  of  great  new 
offensives  to  be  undertaken  with  unheard-of  or  non-existent 
forces.  The  attack  against  the  Saloniki  expedition  is  to  be 
resumed  after  the  Greek  elections.  The  Turks  are  to  be  'organ- 
ized' for  a  new  offensive  in  Gallipoli,  for  an  expedition  in  great 
force  to  Mesopotamia,  for  a  grand  attack  upon  Egypt 


HOW  HE  RAVES. 


Mr.  Wilson — "Dear  me!    I  hope  you'll  be 
able  to  explain  this  satisfactorily!  " 

— London  Opinion. 

ALLIED   VIEWS  OF  HOW  UNCLE  SAM 


HOW  HE  ACTS. 

— II  Fischietto  (Turin). 


INTERVENES. 
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THK   ODVIS.SEY   REVISED.  TWIXT  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA. 

All  awkward  moment  for  Penelope.  What  will  Constantine  do? 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  {Berlin).  — Passing  Show  (London). 

THE    GREEK    POSITION    SEEN  FROM    BERLIN    AND    LONDON. 


"Neither  Bulgarians  uor  Germans  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
landing  of  an  Italian  force  in  Albania  or  the  concentration  of 
Russian  forces  in  Bessarabia.  To  embark  on  great  adventures 
south  or  east  while  the  door  into  the  Balkans  remains  insecure, 
and  might,  by  a  quite  conceivable  development  of  events,  be 
closed  against  them  when  the  spring  comes,  does  not  seem  a 
prudent  strategy  for  the  Central  Powers 

"The  idea  that  Russia  is  out  of  action  may  prove  a  di.s- 
astrous  delusion  to  the  Central  Powers  both  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  the  Middle  East." 

Verj'  similarly  the  London  Spectalor  opines: 

"  It  is  our  belief  that  if  you  could  get  an  officer  of  the  supreme 
German  War  Council  to  speak  the  truth,  he  would  tell  you  that 
the  pres(>nce  of  a  strong  and  undefeated  army  at  Saloniki  bids 
fair  to  upset  the  whole  of  the  German  scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  Balkans  and  Turkey.  As  long  as  that  army  remains  at 
Saloniki  it  is  on  the  German  flank,  and  therefore  a  perpetual 
menace.  A  force  may  issue  from  behind  the  Saloniki  lines 
to  cut  those  German  communications  between  Constantinople 
and  the  Danube  which  have  been  established  with  such  trouble 
and  such  risk  by  the  Central  Powers 

"Wo  (!an  understand  the  Germans  feeling  far  from  happy  at 
the  idea  of  having  to  beat  their  heads  against  the  Saloniki  lines 
without  an  absolutely  overwlu>lming  force  of  the  kind  thej^ 
employed  to  rush  Namur  or  Antwerp.  For  the  Germans  have 
not  got  an  overwhelming  force  of  this  kind.  Unless,  too,  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  such  force  as  they  have  got  in  the  Balkans 
is  at  the  moment  bitterly  wanted  elsewhere." 

A  phil-Hellene  writer  in  the  London  New  Statesman  assures 
the  Allies  that  King  Constantine  will  do  all  ho  can  to  assist  them 
without  permanently  antagonizing  Germany.     He  writes: 

"Tlic  King  of  (ireece  is  a  very  difTerent  person  from  the 
King  of  Bulgaria,  lie  is  a  soldier  and  a  gentl(>man,  perl'(<ctly 
incapable  of  breaking  a  personal  promise  dc^linitt^ly  and  em- 
phatically given.  The  Allies  may  take  his  word,  and  will  be 
wise  to  take  it  without  trying  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain  with  a 
Government  which  is  in  a  position  of  (>xtraordinary  difficulty. 
To  be  just  to  Greece  and  her  King,  we  must  remember  that 


outside  their  frontiers  lie  the  Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Albanians. 
Behind  these  to  the  north  is  Austria.  All  four  nations  are 
eternally  and  fatally  hostile  to  Greec<>.  Should  the  Allies  retire 
from  Saloniki,  she  will  be  left  confronting  them.  Her  only  hope 
of  existence  then  will  be  based  on  such  restraining  influence  as 
Germany  may  choose  to  exercise  upon  them.  Small  wonder 
if  the  King  and  his  servants — military  and  political — do  not 
want  to  irritate  Germany!" 


ENGLISH  NOBLES  FALLEN  IN  THE  WAR— In  commenting 
on  the  recruiting  campaigns  in  England,  the  Paris  Figaro  contrasts 
the  evident  reluctance  of  the  British  proletariat  to  do  its  full 
share  in  the  fighting  with  the  patriotism  showiv  by  the  British 
aristocracy.  The  Figaro  proceeds  to  discuss  the  figures  given  in 
Debrett's  edition  of  the  British  Peerage  for  191G,  and  says: 

"At  the  outset  of  the  war,  without  being  driven  to  it  by  any 
]iropaganda,  ihe  aristocracy  of  the  United  Kingdom  rushed 
off  to  th«>  battle-field.  The  new  number  of  'Debrett'  shows 
twelve  pages  filled  with  the  names  of  more  than  800  members 
of  th(>  nobility  who  lost  their  lives  in  action.  England  may 
be  jiroud  of  lu>r  noblemen." 

Further  details  are  given  by  the  London  Daily  Mail,  which 
goes  into  the  figures  with  more  precision  and  tells  us  that — 

"Ten  per  cent,  of  the  British  officers  who  have  died  in  the  war 
were  in  the  pages  of  'Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetag(>,  Knightage, 
and  Companionage,'  and  in  the  issue  for  11)10.  just  iniblished, 
the  War- Roll  of  Honor  of  the  (h>ad  comprises  S(X)  names. 

"In  it  appear  one  member  of  the  Royal  Family — Prince 
Maurice  of  Batt(Mib(>rg;  (>  peers.  1(>  baronets,  (1  knights,  and  7 
meml)<>rs  of  Parliament ;  1t)4  companions  of  t  h(>  ord(>rs  of  rhivahy. 
1)5  sons  of  i)eers,  82  sons  of  baronets,  and  84  sons  of  knights. 

"Two  successive  heirs  to  th(>  earldom  of  Loiuloun  fell,  and 
the  death  of  Lord  Worsley  atTected  tlu>  succession  to  tlu-ee 
sei)arat«>  p(<(>rages — th(>  earldom  of  Yarborough  and  the  baronit^s 
of  FauconlxTg  and  Conyers.  Succ(>ssion  has  been  unduly 
pnu'ipitated  or  tlu'  normal  descent  changed  in  over  12(X)  instances 
by  the  casualties  of  the  war." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IRRIGATION-CANAL 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  may  or  may  not  have 
taken  seriously  Air.  William  Jennings  Bryan's  stricture 
that  it  had  "money  for  an  army,  none  for  irrigation"; 
but  it  officially  opened  in  December  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  stupendous  irrigation-canal  in  the  world,  far  larger  than  the 
famous  Nile  system  of  Pigypt.  The  project  has  322  miles  of 
main  line  and  about  22,645  miles 
of  channels.  It  will  irrigate 
2,200,000  acres  of  arid  land, 
which  will  jneld  crops  worth 
$11,190,000  a  year.  It  has  cost 
$35,000,000,  not  counting  the  in- 
direct charges,  which  amount  to 
nearly  as  much  again.  This  may 
be  compared  with  the  2,540,000 
acres  watered  by  twenty-five 
irrigation-projects  in  this  country 
at  a  cost  of  $86,000,000.  The 
Indian  system  consists  of  three 
connected  canals — namely,  the 
Upper  Chenab,  the  Lower  Bari 
Doab,  and  the  Upper  Jhelum, 
the  first  two  being  really  one  long 
canal,  with  a  main  line  of  239 
miles — the  longest  canal  in  the 
world.  The  first  was  opened  in 
April,  1912;  the  second,  in  April, 
1913,  and  the  third  was  officially 
opened  on  December  9,  1915,  tho 
unofficially  it  has  been  working 
for  some  time. 

The  "Triple  Canal"  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  engineering  ingenuity. 
It  takes  water  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate and  interconnected  channels 
from  the  western  part  of  the 
Punjab  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Province,  and,  in  the  course  of 
doing  so,  has  to  carry  the  supply 
over  two  large  and  widely  sepa^ 
rated  rivers.  Sir  John  Benton, 
formerly  Inspector-General  of  Irrigation  in  India,  thus  described 
this  feature  in  a  paper  that  he  read  recently  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  as  reported  in  The  Indiaman 
(London): 

"In  the  east  of  the  central  Punjab  there  was — in  the  Low(T 
Bari  Doab — a  prairie  tract  of  1,500,000  acres  of  excellent  arid 
waste  land,  which,  owing  to  previous  utilizations  and  reserva- 
tions, could  not  be  irrigated  from  any  water-supply  near  at  hand, 
while  on  the  western  side  of  the  province  there  was  a  large, 
unutilized  perennial  supply  in  the  Jhelum  River.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  the  plethora  of  water  (m  the  west  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  plethora  of  land  in  tljle  east  involved  carrying  the  supply 
across  two  great  and  widely  separated  rivers — namely,  th(^ 
(^henab  and  Ravi,  and  also  across  numerous  formidable  hill 
torrents.  The  final  scheme  (consists  in  the  construction  of  three 
large  separate  and  connected  canals,  now  known  as  the  Upper 
Jhelum,  Upper  Chenab,  and  Lower  Bari  Doab,  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  Upper  Jech  Doab,  Upper  Rechna  Doab,  and  Lower  Bari 
Doab  respectively." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  this  engineering  feat  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Sir  John  Benton: 


CHINESE 

EMPIRE 


jT/BHUTAN; 


tPENNSYLVANi: 


THE  LAND  MADE  FRUITFUL  BY  THE  "  TRIPLE   CANAL." 

The  shaded  area  on  this  map  of  India  shows  the  territory  affected 
by  the  greatest  of  all  irrigating  projects,  far  larger  than  the  famed 
Nile  system.  Alone  it  waters  nearly  as  much  land  as  do  all  the 
twenty-five  irrigation-projects  in  oiu*  own  country.  The  insert  map 
of  Pennsylvania  drawn  to  the  same  scale  helps  American  readers 
to  appreciate  the  size  of  this  irrigated  region. 


"Tho  whole  of  tho  Upper  Jhelum  Canal  is  unavoidably  con- 
structed across  the  drainage  of  a  tract  of  very  heavy  rainfall. 
The  total  amount  of  cross  drainage  is  estimated  at  about  604,000 
cusecs.  [cubic  feet  per  second),  and  sixty-two  works  have  been 
constructed  for  the  passing  of  this  discharge.  The  intensity  of 
run-off  per  square  mile  ranges  from  200  to  2,400  cusecs.,  and 
was  arrived  at  by  observation  of  rainfall,  and    also   observation 

of  actual  discharges.  The  cross 
drainage  -  works  on  the  Upper 
Chenab  and  Lower  Bari  Doab 
canals  are  located  in  flat  tracts, 
and  are  small,  and  of  less  im- 
I)ortance  than  those  on  the  Up- 
per Jhelum  Canal.  In  the  de- 
sign of  the  canal-regulators,  the 
principles  of  design  which  have 
been  observed  are — l)ringing  the 
mechanically  operated  steel  gates 
well  forward,  so  as  to  leave  no 
spaces  for  silt  banks  to  form,  and 
providing  cisterns  to  obviate 
w«ar  of  masonry  floors.  There 
is  economy  in  providing  bridges 
and  falls. 

"The  average  distances  apart 
of  bridges  are  1.6,  1.5,  and  3.4 
miles  for  the  Upper  Jhelum, 
Upper  Chenab,  and  Lower  Bari 
Doab  canals  respectively.  The 
widths  of  roadway  between  the 
parapets  are  21  feet  for  trunk 
roads,  12  feet  to  18  feet  for  dis- 
trict roads,  10  feet  to  11.6  feet 
for  village  roads,  and  4  feet  for 
footpaths.  The  works  are  usu- 
ally very  substantial  and  of  brick- 
work. The  designs  of  branch 
canal-works  are  similar  to  those 
for  main  canals.  Channels  car- 
rying less  than  250  to  300  cusecs. 
are  designated  distributaries. 
All  spare  land  is  afforested  as 
far  as  possible,  and  this  special- 
ly applies  to  the  tops  of  the  wide 
spoil  banks.  Furnished  inspec- 
tion-houses are  provided  at  about 
ten-mile  intervals.  Canal  tele- 
graphs are  in  general  use  for 
regulation  of  supply  and  other 
canal  purposes.     Flour-mills  are 


constructed  at  important  canal  falls." 

The  completion  of  the  project  makes  water  available  im- 
mediately for  2,200,000  acres  of  desert  land.  The  Lower  Bari 
Doab  Canal  alone  will  reclaim  1,200,000  acres.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Punjab — the  province  in  which  the  triple  canal  has 
been  dug — has  issued  a  press  communique  outlining  its  scheme 
for  colonizing  these  1,200,000  acres.  Some  of  it  is  being  reserved 
by  the  Government  to  raise  hay  for  the  supply  and  transport 
department,  and  to  establish  military  dairy  farms.  Much  of  it  is 
to  be  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  remainder  is 
to  be  given  on  various  terms  to  various  communities — Indian 
soldiers  who  are  bravely  fighting  for  their  King-Emperor, 
retired  Indians  who  have  rendered  "good  service  to  the  police 
and  criminal  administration,"  members  of  low  castes,  and 
"reformed  nieinbers  of  criminal  tribes."  A  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
■allotted  to  persons  who  will  bind  themselves  to  do  all  their 
plowing  by  steam,  or  to  produce  "approved  types  of  wheal 
and  cottonseed."  One  of  the  terms  on  which  750,000  acres 
are  to  be  granted  is  that  the  grantee  shall  breed  horses  and  mules 
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for  tho  Army.  He  will  be  required  to  maintain  one  mare  for 
eaeh  square  and  a  half  or  two  squares  that  he  holds — a  square 
being  25  acres. 


MIND-BLINDNESS 

How  A  PfjRSOX  may  fail  to  see,  alt  ho  his  eyes  are  in 
perfoft  condition,  is  explained  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Hoi<pitiil  (London,  December  11).  A  man  may 
be  able  to  form  on  his  retina  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  at 
which  he  is  looking;  the  optic  nerve  may  function  well  and 
transmit  to  his  brain  that  image,  or  the  nervous  disturbance 
corresponding  to  it;  yet  if  the  proper  area  in  the  brain  is  diseased, 
he  will  not  see  it.  The 
trouble  in  the  brain  may 
not  be  so  much  inability 
to  receive  and  register  the 
proper  impression  as  loss 
of  the  prior  records  neces- 
sary to  give  that  impres- 
sion meaning.  The  visual 
message  is  then  some- 
thing like  a  telephone-mes- 
sage that  reaches  the  wrong 
person,  or  sometimes  even 
like  one  that  reaches  no 
one  at  all,  as  when  the 
listener  has  put  down  his 
receiver  and  walked  away. 
In  other  words,  in  order 
that  vision  m^y  be  of  full 
utility,  impressions  of  the 
moment  must  revive  simi- 
lar impressions  received 
on  former  occasions,  and 
therefore  these  latter  must 
be  retained  in  the  mem- 
ory. If  this  store  of  visual 
memories  is  destroyed,  the 
person  so  affected  might 
still  be  able  to  "see,"  but 
the  objects  seen  would  be  meaningless  to  him.  It  is  this  condi- 
tion which  is  known  as  ' '  mind-blindness."     We  read : 

"W^ith  eyeballs,  optic  nerves,  and  visual  centers  intact,  the 
physiologi(;al  conditions  for  visual  sensation  are  satisfied,  and 
any  person  possessing  these  will,  therefore,  see  the  objects  whic^h 
are  present  in  the  field  of  vision  in  front  of  his  eyeballs.  If,  in 
addition,  he  has  seen  these  objects  before,  and  if  the  part  of  his 
brain  in  which  memories  of  them  are  stored  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, he  will  not  only  see  the  objects,  he  will  also  identify  them. 
Should,  however,  this  part  of  his  brain  be  diseased  or  destroyed, 
tho  he  will  see  the  objects  quite  plainly,  they  will  have  no  mean- 
ing for  him.  It  will  be  as  tho  he  had  never  seen  'them  before. 
He  will  be  the  victim  of  mind-blindness." 

Now,  obviously,  as  there  are  many  kinds  or  groups  of  visual 
sensations,  there  must  be  many  kinds  of  groups  of  visual  mem- 
ories.    Of  these  we  are  told : 

"There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  these  various  kinds 
of  visual  memories  are  stored,  as  it  were,  not  in  one  and  the  sanif^ 
region  of  the  brain,  but  in  different  regions;  that,  in  other  words, 
each  group  of  visual  memories  is  associated  with  the  activity 
of  a  special  group  of  nerve-centers.  Hence  it  is  that  mind-blind- 
ness may  be  of  many  differtnit  forms,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular group  of  centers  which  has  l)een  thrown  out  of  action. 
If,  for  example,  the  centers  associated  with  the  visual  memories 
of  words  be  diseased,  while  those  associated  with  other  visual 
memories  remain  healthy,  the  person  will  be  mind-blind  in 
respect  to  words,  while  his  visual  activities  in  other  respects  will 
be  unaffected.  Tho  he  sees  and  interprets  other  objects,  he 
will  see  words  without  being  able  to  interpret  them.  In  similar 
fashion  mind-blindness   in  reference  to  letters,  figures,  places, 


jt>tc.,  may  be  present,  the  corresponding  defect,  indicated  by  the 
name,  existing,  tho  in  other  respects  the  visual  functions  are 
normal.  There  have  even  been  instances  in  which  mind-blind- 
ness has  existed  in  referenct*  to  the  words  of  one  language 
acquired  by  the  patient,  while  recognition  and  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  another  language  have  been  retained." 

It  is  known,  the  WTiter  goes  on  to  say,  that  word-blindness  and 
letter-blindness  ar(>  results  of  disease  affecting  tht*  left  side  of  tho 
brain  in  the  rear  portion  of  a  particular  lobe,  and  these  are 
the  forms  of  mind-blindness  most  frequently  known  and  studied, 
tho  several  others  have  been  recognized. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  condition  was 
reported  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  James  Hinshelwood,  who  has 

made  a  special  and  origi- 
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A  PROBLEM   FOR  OUR  ELECTRICAL  (iENIUSEhV 


Here  is  a  chance  for  amateur  electricians  to 
lamp.    The  above  drawing  is  merely  a  " 


attain  fame  by  perfecting  this  permanent  arc- 
research,"  but  may  supply  a  valuable  hint. 


nal  study  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  patient,  a 
man  of  fifty-eight  years, 
was  a  teacher  of  French 
and  German,  who  sudden- 
ly found  himself  unable  to 
read  the  exercises  given  to 
him  by  his  pupils.  Tak- 
ing up  a  printed  book,  he 
could  not  recognize  a 
single  word;  the  page  ap- 
peared to  him  just  as  it 
appears  to  a  person  who 
has  never  learned  to  read. 
Yet  with  this  there  was  no 
interference  with  his  gen- 
eral intelligence  or  mem- 
ory, and  but  for  the  one 
defect  he  regarded  himself 
as  in  his  usual  health.  A 
very  interesting  feature  in 
this  case  was  the  fact  that 
with  this  striking  defi- 
ciency in  respect  to  words 
and  letters  the  patient  had 
no  difficulty  at  all  with 
figures.  He  had  lost  his 
visual  memories  of  words, 
but  retained  his  vistial 
memories  of  figures,  an 
observation  which  seems 
to  compel  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  groups  of 
memories  are  located  in  different  tho  perhaps  neighboring 
brain-areas. 

"Another  interesting  feature  in  Dr.  Hinshelwood's  case  is 
that  the  patient,  after  some  months  of  precautionary  rest,  took 
up  the  task  of  learning  to  read,  commencing  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  a  child's  primer  after  the  fashion  pursued  in  an 
infant-school,  and  he  obtained  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
He  had  to  provide  himself  with  a  new  set  of  visual  word-memories, 
and  presumably  he  did  this  by  the  education  of  a  new  area  of 
brain-substance. 

"There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  has  some 
importance  to  those  concerned  with  education,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, perhaps,  to  doctors  occupied  with  the  medical  inspection 
of  school-children.  Every  now  and  again  a  school-teacher  dis- 
covers a  child  wlio  has  quite  exceptional  difficulty  in  learning 
to  read  and  spell.  In  other  respects  the  child  may  appear  quite 
normal,  and  the  temptation  is  to  conclude  that  the  deficiency 
is  due  to  laziness  or  carelessness  or  obstinacy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  condition  as 
congenital  word-blindness,  due,  presumably,  to  some  defe<'t — 
quantitative  or  qualitative — in  the  brain-area  whose  proper 
function  is  the  accumulation  of  visual  word-memories.  To 
label  these  children,  or  at  all  events  all  of  them,  as  mentally 
defective  seems  to  be  in  excess  of  the  facts,  and  yet  without 
doing  so  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  for  them  the  special  trainiuf 
th(>y  need.  Thus  mind-blindness  touches  many  practical  areas, 
and  in  one  of  its  relations  has  an  important  association  with  the 

work  of  our  elementary  schools 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  to  speak  of  'memory'  as  a  single 
capacity  or  function  is  probably  a  mistake.  What  is  true  of 
visual  impressions  is  true  also  of  oth»>r  sc^isations.  It  is  possible 
to  produce  physical  deafness  by  methods  comparable  to  those 
which  cause  physical  blindness;    and  equally,  by  destruction 
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of  certain  brain-centers,  it  is  possible  to  cause  mind-deafness 
in  relation,  say,  to  words,  where  the  person  would  hear  the  sound 
of  words  but  would  have  lost  the  power  to  understand  their 
meaning  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  his  store  of  audi- 
tory word-memories.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  physiological 
arrangements  provide  a  basis  not  for  a  memory  but  for  memories, 
and  hence  it  is  readily  possible  to  have  acuteness  in  one  group 
and  not  in  another.  Common  experience,  too,  seems  to  confirm 
this,  for  it  is  notorious  that  some  indixaduals  remember  with 
great  success  things  they  have  seen  (visual  memories),  while 
their  memory-capacity  for  spoken  words  is  very  poor  (auditory 
memories);  or  the  arrangement  may  be  the  other  way  about. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  discussion  of  any  child's  'mental 
deficiency'  and  on  the  method  of  his  education  is  obvious." 


THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  FACTORS  of  expense  in 
maintaining  the  ordinary  electric  arc-lamp  is  its  trim- 
ming and  cleaning— operations  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  the  arc  exists  in  ordinary  air.  The  heated  carbons 
burn  and  are  consumed  very  much  as 
is  the  wick  of  an  oil-lamp.  Experi- 
ments now  in  progress  toward  con- 
structing an  arc-lamp  that  will  require 
no  more  trimming  and  cleaning  than 
an  incandescent  lamp  have  met  with 
a  considerable  measure  of  success;  and 
while  they  are  still  in  the  laboratory 
stage,  Mr.  W.  A.  Darrah,  who  writes 
of  them  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical 
Engineering  (New  York,  December  1), 
holds  out  hopes  that  the  new  form  of 
lamp  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  The 
plan  adopted  is  so  to  design  the  lamp 
that  the  supply  of  material  for  the 
ar<!  will  come,  not  from  the  electrodes, 
but  from  a  surrounding  gas  or  vapor, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
To  quote  and  condense: 

"A  study  of  the  light-efficiency  of 
an  arc  from  a  chemical  standpoint 
shows  that  there  is  a  certain  rather 
limited  class  of  substances  which 
when  introduced  into  the  arc  in  small 
quantities  produce  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  luminosity.  Thus  the  ad- 
dition of  small  quantities  of  cerium  or 
calcium  compounds  to  the  carbon  arc 
may  increase  its  efficiency  over  300  per 
cent.,  and  the  addition  of  titanium 
(preferably  as  an  oxid)  to  the  magnet- 
ite arc  similarly  produces  an  increased 
luminosity  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  energy-consumption. 

"A  study  of  these  facts  led  to  the  conception  that  perhaps  an 
arc  could  be  maintained  in  a  closed  vessel  and  supplied  with 
these  light-producing  elements  in  the  vapor-form. 

"Accordingly,  a  crude  apparatus  was  arranged  in  which  two 
hard  carbon  electrodes  were  placed  vertically  above  each  other 
in  a  tight  glass  vessel,  and  an  arc  drawn  between  the  electrodes. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  arc  was  non-luminous  and  very 
imstable.  Accordingly,  a  small  amount  of  carbon  tetrachlorid 
was  poured  into  the  vessel,  with  a  rather  marked  result.  The  arc 
then  became  stable  and  could  be  drawn  out  to  several  times  the 
length  which  was  previously  possible,  altho  its  luminosity  was 
not  much  increased.  A  flaky  soot  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbon  tetrachlorid  also  filled  the  glass  chamber.  A  trial 
was  next  made  with  stannic  chlorid,  with  a  similar  increase  both 
in  stability  and  allowable  arc  length.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
luminosity  of  the  arc  was  much  greater.  The  stannic  chlorid, 
however,  was  decomposed  by  the  air  and  moisture  present, 
forming  a  white  insoluble  powder  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber, 
soon  shutting  out  most  of  the  light. 

"A  more  elaborate  apparatus  was  therefore  constructed  in 


which  the  graphite  electrodes  were  separated  by  an  electro- 
magnet acting  upon  an  iron  core  within  a  glass  chamber. 

"The  air  was  exhausted  from  the  chamber,  a  small  quantity 
of  stannic  chlorid  vapor  at  a  pressure  of  from  tlu*ee  to  four 
centimeters  was  allowed  to  enter  and  the  arc  drawn.  Under  these 
conditions  a  stable  arc  three  to  four  inches  long  could  be  pro- 
duced. The  arc  was  intensely  white  and  so  steady  that  it  had 
the  appt'arance  of  a  thick  incandescent  filament  slightly  bowed 
and  surrounded  by  a  fiamelike  less  luminous  shell  of  yellow. 
The  vapors  from  this  arc,  however,  soon  collected  on  the  walls, 
forming  a  dense  brown  coat,  which  proved  to  be  mainly  tin 
carbid  with  a  mixture  of  stannous  chlorid  and  other  intermediate 
compounds. 

"These  preliminary  tests  having  indicated  possibilities  as 
weU  as  ha\'ing  shown  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  additional 
smaller  lamps  were  constructed  along  somewhat  improved  lines." 

The  type  finally  adopted  has  an  are-chamber  in  which  the 
arc  is  formed  between  tungsten  electrodes,  partly  surrounded 
with  a  refractory  insulator.  Experiment  showed  the  exact 
combination  of  gases  that  would  produce  the  least  "soot." 
These  are  introduced  in  liquid-form.  The  appearance  of  the 
arc  in  the  new  lamp  is  described  as  differing  in  important  respects 

from  that  of  the  ordinary  arc-lamp. 
We  read: 


Illustrations  hy  rourtt-sy  t»f  '*  Metiilluri^ical  and  t'lieinical  Kn-^'infcring 


THE    ARC    OF    THE 
FROM  TWO  TO  FIVE 


NEW    LAMP    VARIES 

INCHES   IN  LENGTH. 


"It  is  usually  very  stable, about  }/s 
inch  in  diameter,  tubular  in  form,  and 
varies  from  two  to  five  inches  in 
length,  the  variations  being  due  to 
differences  in  pressure,  natures  of  the 
gases  supplied,  etc.  A  high  pressure 
iiatm-ally  increases  the  intrinsic  bril- 
liancy of  the  arc,  but  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  operate  at  a  shorter  length,  as 
the  gas-currents  due  to  temperature- 
differences  and  arc-reaction  are  cor- 
respondingly more  violent.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  central  luminous  tube 
is  also  reduced  with  an  increase  in 
pressure. 

"Some  of  the  arcs  revolve  very 
slowly,  but  as  a  rule  the  low  pressure 
of  the  gases  minimizes  the  motion  of 
the  arc,  and  the  general  appearance 
is  that  of  a  thick,  intensely  white  in- 
candescent filament  slightly  bent  at 
the  upper  end.  With  some  of  the 
vapors,  as,  for  example,  the  metaloid 
halogen  compounds,  antimony,  phos- 
phorus, and  arsenic  chlorids,  the  cen- 
tral tubular  portion  is  surrounded  by 
a  ragged  flame,  which  is  light  pink  in 
the  case  of  arsenic  and  pale  green  in 
the  case  of  phosphorus. 

' '  The  flame  portion  acts  somewhat 
as  an  absorbing  screen,  thus  reducing 
the  total  useful  radiation.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  this  flame  may  exist 
for  a  short  but  appreciable  time  after 
the  circuit  has  been  interrupted,  thus 
indicating  that  it  probably  does  not 
have  a  part  in  the  conduction  of  electricity  through  the  vapor, 
but  appears  rather  to  be  a  zone  in  which  the  vapors  after 
being  dissociated  by  the  heat  and  electrical  effects  of  the  arc 
recombine." 

The  increased  length  of  the  arc  results  in  greater  efficiency, 
since  the  brilliancy  is  also  much  enhanced.  By  using  five  times 
as  much  power  the  light-effect  may  be  multipUed  by  20,  the 
efficiency  being  thus  four  times  that  of  the  standard  form. 
The  writer  then  intimates  to  inventors  that  a  new  field  is 
thrown  open  here  for  their  exploration.     As  he  puts  it: 

"It  would  appear  that  an  investigation  along  the  lin(>s  here 
described  opens  up  new  possibilities  in  light-production,  but  it 
can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasiz(^d  that  while  {]w  results  set 
forth  in  this  paper  offer  considerable  promise  from  an  applied, 
practical  standpoint,  yet  they  are  not  present<Hl  for  considera- 
tion as  representing  a  finished  device,  but  merely  a  research  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  new  and  interesting  field." 
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THIEF-CATCHING   BY   CARD-INDEX 

THE  TIME  :MAY  COINIE  when  the  victim  of  a  bui-glary, 
instead  of  emplojnng  Sherlock  Hohnes  or  Craig  Kennedy 
to  ferret  out  the  criminal  by  semimagical  or  super- 
scientific  methods,  will  simply  place  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  an 
office  assistant  who  will  tabulate  the  facts,  refer  to  an  index,  and 
aimouuce  that  the  cringe  was  committed  by  Edward  P.  Smith, 
alias  Hefty  Hank,  of  2163  Dr.  Watson  Street,  Detroit.  A  brief 
wire  to  that  city,  and  the  man  is  in  custodj'.  This  is  absurd 
only  in  so  far  as  the  regidarity  of  crime  is  not  universal.  Crime, 
however,  is  apparently  done  by  ride  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  owing  to  the  personal  peculiarities  of  criminals  and  their 
preference  for  working  in  familiar  ways;  and  its  method  thus 
connects  it  directly  with  the  criminal.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  tabidate  the  essential  features  and  devise  a  w^ay  of  indexing 
them.  This  has  all  been  done  abroad,  we  are  told  by  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick,  in  an  article  on  "The  Modus-Operandi  System  in 
the  Detection  of  Criminals,"  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  (Chicago). 
The  system  has  been  tried  out  in  Dresden,  Germany,  and  in 
parts  of  England.  The  Dresden  classification,  we  are  told,  is 
still  experimental,  but  the  system  devised  in  England  by  Major 
W.  L.  Atcherley,  chief  constable  of  the  West  Riding  Constabu- 
lary, Yorkslrire,  is  most  comprehensive.  Says  Mr.  Fosdick,  in 
substance : 

"His  system  is  more  than  an  index  for  a  single  department; 
it  is  a  cooperative  arrangement  by  whicdi  habitual  or  traveling 
criminals  can  be  traced  from  commimity  to  community  by  a 
comparison  of  their  methods  of  work.  It  involves  the  estab- 
lishment of  clearing-houses  of  information  for  certain  areas,  each 
<'omprising  a  number  of  counties  or  boroughs.  In  these  clearing- 
houses facts  relating  to  crime-methods  are  collected  and  sorted 
for  reference  and  use  in  the  subsequent  investigation  of  offenses. 
This  plan  necessitates  a  new  classification  of  crimes. 

"Obviously  in  devising  a  system  of  this  kind,  two  questions 
are  encountered:  First,  what  kind  of  facts  shall  the  detective 
Avho  investigates  a  crime  report?  Secondly,  can  the  facts  thus 
obtained  be  accurately  classified  so  as  to  make  them  readily 
accessible? 

"In  meeting  the  first  difficulty.  Major  Atcherley  adopted 
for  the  use  of  investigating  officers  ten  headings  or  subdivisions, 
each  relating  to  a  phase  of  the  method  employed  by  the  criminal 
in  the  perpetration  of  his  crime.  These  headings  and  their 
interpretation  follow: 

"  (1)  CZass-i/'orrf.— Person  or  property  attacked. — One  class  of 
thieves  will  select  a  certain  class,  whereas  they  will  hesitate  to 
attack  another.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  describe  exactly 
the  actual  person  or  property  in  each  case. 

"  (2)  Entry.— The  actual  point  of  entry  into  the  property 
should  be  clearly  specified. 

"  (3)  Means. — Including  the  method  used  by  the  thief  in 
reaching  the  point  of  entry,  also  the  tools  used  after  so  reach- 
ing it. 

"  (4)  Object. — Kind  of  property  taken,  generally  stated. 

"(5)  Time. — This  point  often  narrows  down  the  detection 
of  the  crime  to  criminals  who  operate  at  certain  periods. 

"  (6)  Style. — Did  the  criminal,  to  obtain  entrance,  describe 
himself  as  a  mechanic,  canvasser,  agent,  traveler,  engineer,  army 
or  naval  officer,  etc.? 

"  (7)  Tale. — The  account  which  the  criminal  has  given  of 
himself. 

"  (8)  Pal. — Some  criminals  work  in  pairs  or  more,  and  others 
invariably  by  themselves;  this  point,  therefore,  is  important 
in  reducing  the  scope  of  detection. 

"  (9)  Transport. — Traces  of  vehicles,  etc.,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  property  that  has  been  broken  into. 

"  (10)  Trade-mark. — Expert  criminals  are  known  frequently 
to  commit  certain  extraordinary  acts  not  associated  with  the 
object  of  the  crime,  such  as  poisoning  the  dog,  leaving  a  not(^ 
behind,  changing  their  clothes,  or  drinking  the  wine  and 
smoking  cigars. 

"The  outline,  above  given,  covers  the  modus-operandi  phase 
of  the  detective's  investigation. 

"Now,  how  shall  this  modus-operandi  information  bo  classified? 
Major  Atcherley  devised  a  set  of  formulas  by  which  the  whole 
crime  can  be  described  in  a  number,  while  the  particidar  method 
employed  is  characterized  in  a  few  additional  words. 


"On  this  basis  a  card  in  the  file,  for  example,  would  appear 
as  follows: 

M.  O.  2.2.  Residence  Jewelry  and  Evening 

(Detached)  clothing  (Date) 

Oround-floor  window. 

Catch 
Sticky  pa])cM',  smashing 

"This  seemingly  unintelligent  group  of  figures  and  words  is 
interpretable  as  follows:  A  burglary  was  committed  in  a  detached 
residence,  by  an  unknown  person  who  pasted  a  piece  of  sticky 
fiy-paper  over  a  window-glass  on  the  ground  fioor,  so  that  it 
would  not  fall  when  broken,  then  smashed  the  glass,  and  slipt  the 
catch.  Jewelry  and  clothing  were  stolen.  The  burglary  oc- 
curred in  the  evening.  Apparently  the  offender  was  alone  and 
walked  to  the  scene  of  his  crime. 

"Following  this  information,  which  constitutes  the  heading 
for  the  classification,  details  are  given  on  the  filing-card  as  to  the 
kind  of  property  stolen,  the  exact  hour  of  the  crime,  the  de- 
scription of  the  suspect  if  obtained,  etc.  A  similar  crime  would 
find  the  same  place  in  the  modus-operandi  file,  so  that  ultimately 
there  would  be  on  hand  a  complete  description  of  all  crimes 
occurring  in  the  community,  gi-ouped  according  to  the  par- 
ticular methods  employed. 

"Major  Atcherley 's  system  is  daily  growing  in  usefulness  as 
its  operation  becomes  more  wide-spread.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  confined  practically  to  the  northern  district  of  England, 
where  it  is  employed  by  both  county  and  borough  forces.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  it  will  soon  be  adopted  in  the 
southern  district.  Even  Scotland  Yard,  despite  its  conserva- 
tive traditions  and  tendencies,  is  beginning  1o  look  upon  it  with 
favor.  Indeed,  the  'M.  O.'  [modus  operandi]  system  or  some 
similar  system  must  ultimately  compel  attention  everywhere. 
Classification  of  crime  by  methods,  with  clearing-houses  covering 
a  wide  territory,  is  bound  to  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
detective-work.  Just  as  the  invention  of  a  formula  has  made 
identification  by  finger-prints  of  practical  utility  by  connecting 
the  prisoner  with  his  past  record,  so  the  application  of  a  formula 
to  other  peculiarities  of  the  criminal  will  be  of  enormous  value 
in  facilitating  his  apprehension." 


MAPPING  A   MILLION   MILES   OF  WIRE 

A  CHART  showing  all  the  wires  used  in  the  land-line 
service  of  tlu>  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  lately  been  completed  and  placed  in  the  office  of 
the  company's  general  superintendent  of  traffic.  About  a 
million  miles  of  wire  are  thus  charted,  each  wire  being  repre- 
sented by  a  line  and  its  wire  number,  with  the  material  and  gage. 
The  route  it  follows,  and  every  point  where  it  is  cut  in,  either 
for  operation  or  for  testing,  are  also  shown.  Fm'ther,  the  cross- 
connections  between  the  various  ^nres  in  each  office  are  drawn 
in  and  the  assignments  of  the  circuits  thus  made  up  are  noted 
upon  them.  Says  Hobart  ISIason,  describing  this  chart  in 
Western  Union  News  (New  York,  December): 

"The  preparation  of  such  a  record  as  this  naturally  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  labor.  The  initial  steps 
were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1910.  Energetic  measures  were  started 
in  April,  1912,  and  since  that  time  the  work  has  been  continu- 
ously carried  forward  by  a  force  of  from  two  to  five  men.  Such 
existing  records  as  were  available  were  collected,  comparisons 
were  made  with  the  Atlas,  the  Railway  Guide,  and  the  Tarifl" 
Book,  relay  office  reports  of  circuits  were  consulted  and  pre- 
liminary sketches  made.  These  were  then  submitted  to  the  field- 
forces  for  correction,  and,  as  the  work  progressed,  not  infre- 
quently second  and  third  preliminary  sketches  were  sent  out  for 
correction  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  specific 
conditions  held  by  those  who  were  directly  in  touch  with  par- 
ticidar  wires.  Finallj'  a  trip  to  many  of  the  important  points 
where  uncertainties  existed  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  New 
York  force.  Of  course  much  correspondence  and  an  infinite 
amount  of  checking  and  rechecking  were  necessary  to  complet»> 
the  work. 

"As  a  result,  for  the  fu-st  time  in  the  company's  history, 
we  have  in  one  comprehensive  record  a  statement  of  the  kind, 
location,  and  use  of  every  wire  used  in  our  business.  Approxi- 
mately one  million  miles  of  wire  are  thus  represented.  The 
balance  of  our  wire-plant,  being  used  exclusively  by  the  railroads, 
is  not  shown  in  this  chart. 
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"The  econoinic  ad  vantage  of  tliis  centralized  information  is, 
beyond  question,  worth  the  cost  of  collecting  it,  and  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  up  to  date.  Particularly  is  it  valuable  in  studying 
the  routing  of  traffic,  both  in  normal  times  and  in  emergencies, 
and  in  planning  the  extension  of  new  methods  of  operation. 
The  possession  of  such  a  record  has  alrc^ady  saved  many  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  wire-construction  that  would  have  been 
undertaken  had  it  not  been  for  schemes  shown  to  be  possible 
by  studying  the  chart 

"The  chart  covers  seventy  sheets,  each  three  feet  high  and 
five  feet  wide.  If  mounted  edge  to  edge  to  form  one  continuous 
map,  the  greatest  height  would  be  27  feet  and  the  width  65  feet. 
In  order  conveniently  to  handle  this  record,  it  has  been  mounted 
on  a  set  of  steel-framed  panels  which  are  assembled  in  a  metal 
support  to  swang  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  with  its  back  binding 
held  vertically.  Each  'leaf  is  somewhat  over  six  feet  high  and 
five  feet  wide,  and  holds  two  sheets  of  the  chart  on  each  side." 


"This  condition  is  inexcusable,  whether  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman  or  of  the  employer. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  of  injiuies  to  workmen 
amounts  within  the  year  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars;  half 
of  these  accidents,  stati.sjtics  prove,  are  preventable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture  as  to  just  what  percentage  bad  illumina- 
tion plays  in  the  matter  of  accident,  but  authorities  give  figures 
ranging  all  the  way  from  five  per  cent,  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  many  plants, 
large  as  weU  as  small,  to  shorten  the  working-day  during  the 
midwinter  months  because  of  lack  of  proper  illumination.     But 


LIGHT  AS   A   SAFETY-DEVICE 

A  LARGE  PROPORTION  of  industrial  accidents  are 
due  to  insufficient  lighting;  and  yet  in  aU  the  agita- 
-  tion  for  "safety  first"  this  fact  has  been  practically 
ignored.  We  install  guards  around  cog-wheels  or  other  moving 
parts  and  then  aUow  oui*  workmen  to  break  their  legs  by  falling 
over  boxes  in  an  iU-lighted  room.  When  we  provide  hght 
enough,  we  often  arrange  it  and  regulate  its  intensity  in  such 
manner  that  it  becomes  an  irritant  instead  of  an  aid.  In  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Illustrated  World  (Chicago,  December), 
under  the  head  "Lighting  to  Save  Lives,"  John  A.  White  tells 
us  that  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  in  industrial  pla.nts 
occur  in  December  and  January — the  months  of  least  daylight. 
This  relation  of  illumination  to  accidents  can  be  traced  through 
every  month.  June  boasts  the  longest  day  in  the  year  and 
usually  the  fairest  weather,  and  June  also  is  the  month  that 
shows  fewest  accidents.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"As  an  additional  proof  that  accidents  increase  in  direct  ratio 
to  gloom  and  darkness,  a  United  States  Senate  report  on  a  large 
steel-plant  adds  weight.  During  a  period  of  five  years,  in  all 
the  various  departments,  six  in  all,  of  the  steel-plant  in  question, 
the  accidents  at  night  outnumbered  those  of  the  day,  in  some 
cases  by  as  much  as  one  hundred  per  cent.  While  probably 
other  factors  must  here  be  taken  into  consideration,  yet  un- 
questionably this  tremendous  discrepancy  between  day  and 
night  accidents  can  be  due  in  large  measure  only  to  the  difference 
in  degree  of  illumination. 

"Take  another  angle  of  the  life-and-death  problem  and  its 
relation  to  light.  From  the  view-point  of  every-day  health,  a 
factory  flooded  with  sunlight  is  a  much  more  desirable  place  to 
work  in.  Even  leaving  out  the  question  of  disease-germs,  the 
workman  can  no  more  be  happy  in  a  gloomy  place  than  the  house-  , 
wife  in  a  gloomy  kitchen.  Proper  illumination  means  less 
irritabiUty,  better  nerves,  and  consequently  a  surer,  steadier 
hand  in  directing  dangerous  machinery,  greater  staying-power, 
and  an  ability  to  turn  out  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  a  day. 

"In  a  Detroit  automobile-manufacturing  plant,  the  percentage 
of  eye-trouble  was  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  that  it  created 
considerable  comment.  This  eye-trouble  was  especially  prevalent 
when  very  clos'e  application  was  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  parts.  The  men  were  constantly  complaining  of  eye- 
strain, headaches,  and  fatigue.  Moreover,  the  percentage  of 
spoiled  material  was  running  pretty  high. 

"An  efficiency-expert  was  called  in.  Standing  at  one  of  the 
machines,  he  found  that  bright  lights  directly  above  the  level  of* 
his  eyes  were  positively  irritative.  He  suggested  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  lights.  Immediately  the  men's  work  im- 
proved, and  complaints  of  eye-strain  vanished. 

"It  is  rather  odd  that  in  all  the  agitation  for  safety-devices 
around  machinery,  the  importance  of  lighting  has  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized  or  insisted  upon;  or  even  where  proper 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  illuminale  the  machinery,  Uttki 
heed  has  been  given  to  lighting  the  floor-space  or  the  passages. 
A  man  can  not  be  expected  to  come  from  a  glare  of  light  and  step 
into  semigloom  without  having  his  eyes  so  (completely  dazzled 
that  for  the  moment  ho  is  blinded.  Employees  temporarily 
blinded  in  this  manner  are  frequently  injured  by  stumbling 
over  boxes  or  other  obstacles  that  have  perhaps  been  placed 
on  tho  floor. 


Influence  of  Daylight  on  Accidents  5hoi^/ng  Rate^ 
per  iOQO'iOO  day  \^orkers  in  large  Steel  Plant 
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LIGHT    SAVES    LIFE. 

manufacturers  are  realizing  that  this  is  a  short-sighted  business- 
policy.  Also  they  realize  that  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to 
compel  men  to  work  under  any  but  the  best  possible  conditions 
that  may  be  provided. 

"They  have  begun  to  give  careful  thought  to  lighting-prob- 
lems and,  as  a  result,  the  modern  factory  plants  going  up  in  such 
cities  as  Detroit,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere 
are  almost  as  brilliant  as  the  photographer's  studio.  Brick  or 
concrete  walls  seem  hardly  to  exist.  The  sides  are  a  mass  of 
glass 

"Four  factors  may  be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard 
to  the  proper  illumination  of  industrial  plants.  The  first  is 
the  question  of  how  best  to  introduce  daylight  into  a  building; 
the  second  concerns  the  use  of  artificial  illumination;  the  third, 
employment  of  methods  for  properly  diffusing  light;  and  lastly, 
the  question  of  selecting*  the  right  sort  of  artificial  illuminant, 
and  so  protecting  it  as  to  avoid  fires  and  explosions." 

It  is  being  discovered  that  large  expenditure  for  more  light 
actually  pays  in  hard  cash,  and,  as  a  result: 

"The  matter  of  providing  methods  of  securing  daylight  has  in 
fact  become  a  great  industry.  Factories  are  engaged  in  the 
business  solely  of  providing  special  glass,  and  others  of  pro- 
viding special  casements;  while  hundreds  of  men  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  designing  buildings  in  such  a  way  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  light  is  admitted.  Interiors  of  manufacturing 
plants,  however,  are  especially  difficult  to  light.  Huge  machines 
stand  about  everywhere,  casting  great  shadows.  Shafting  and 
belting  add  to  the  gloom.  It  is  a  truism  in  physics  that  black 
absorbs  light,  and  that  white  reflects  it;  hence  on  hot  summer 
days  women  wear  white  linens  and  men  white  flannel  suitings. 
This  applies  as  well  to  factory-lighting.  Long  ago  whitewash 
was  tried;  but  this  coating  does  not  last  long  and  becomes  dirty 
quickly.  Neither  is  ordinary  white  paint  satisfactory.  The 
modern  illuminating  engineer  recommends  white  enamel  paints, 
in  order  that  every  bit  of  light  may  be  caught,  to  be  reflected 
back  into  the  corners  and  on  to  the  floor-space,  which  otherwise 
would  be  in  semigloom. 

"These  many  problems,  and  the  need  for  their  correct  solution, 
have  created  a  demand  for  a  new  profession — that  of  the  illumina- 
tion engineer.  The  casualty  companies,  which,  for  a  specified 
premium,  take  over  the  legal  hazard  involved  in  the  employing 
of  men  in  factories,  and  who  are  held  responsible  as  a  conse- 
quence for  all  preventable  accidents  to  the  employees,  greet  the 
rise  of  tliis  new  profession  Avith  enthusiasm.  Employers  and 
manufacturers  find  the  expense  of  an  illumination  engineer  to  be 
a  profitable  investment.  That  big  number  of  accidents  and  that 
huge  amount  of  waste  must  be  eliminated;  and  the  illumination 
engineer  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  big  factors  in  doing  it.  Sui'li 
countries  as  D(mmark  and  Germany  arc  doing  this,  and  we  must 
follow  their  lead." 


INTERNATIONALISM  IN  THE  GERMAN  THEATER  OF  TO-DAY 


WAR-PLAYS  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in 
Germany-  during  th(>  last  year  and  a  half.  More  than 
a  hundred  of  these  "timely"  products  are  reported 
to  us  by  Gilbert  Hirseh,  a  Columbia  student  who  has  been 
sojourning  in  Germany  for  the  past  six  months  or  more.  He 
labels  the  plays  "good,  very  bad,  and  indifferent,"  which  prob- 
ably strikes  the  average  of  dramatic  production  of  any  time  or 
manner.     Oddly  enough,   more  than   twice  the  above  number 


WAR-AMENITIES. 

"These  Germans!     These  Boches!    Every  evening  they  go  and 
listen  to  the  great  poets  of  France  and  England." — ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 

have  appeared  in  book-form,  the  managers  have  been  deluged, 
and  the  censor  kept  busy.  One  of  his  works  was  to  ban  a  play 
by  Carl  VoUmoeller,  author  of  "The  Miracle,"  a  spectacle 
which,  but  for  the  war,  woidd  have  been  seen  in  America  ere 
this.  Dr.  VollmQeller,  a  native  of  Munich,  visited  America 
early  in  1914  and  arranged  to  present  his  great  play,  which 
London*  acclaimed,  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  In  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Mr.  Hirseh  reports  Dr.  VoUmoeller  as  "in- 
tensely patriotic,  visiting  the  front  very  often  voluntarily,  in 
order  to  witness  for  himself  the  spirit  of  the  German  troops," 
yet  "he  is  international  in  his  po^nt  of  view."  His  banned  play, 
a  satire  on  war,  is  called  "The  Siege  of  Berlin" — 

"At  least  the  first  act  is.  What  the  other  acts  might  have 
been  no  one  knows,  not  even  himself.  For  after  reading  that 
first  one,  his  friend,  the  censor,  smilingly  suggested  that  it  was 
a  pity  to  waste  so  much  brilliance  on  a  play  that  would  never 
see  the  light  of  day." 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  dramatic  history  of 
Germany  during  the  war-period  is  the  visit  of  Reinhardt  and 
his  company  to  Sweden.     Mr.  Hirseh  calls  it  "triumphal": 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  awakened  interest  in  the 
German  drama  in  Sweden,  for  example,  has  its  dii>lomati<'  as 
well  as  its  artistic  side.      The  Reinhardt  expedition  is  under 


the  special  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  was  a  German 
})rincess.  The  Germans  feel  her  particularly  one  with  them 
during  the  war,  since  she  was  visiting  the  palace  at  Karlsruhe 
on  the  day  when  it  was  bombarded  by  French  and  English 
aviators.  She  recently  received  Reinhardt,  together  with 
Else  Heims  (his  wife  and  leading  actress),  and  Paul  Wegener  (his 
star  villain),  for  a  long  conversation  about  the  German  staged 

"The  opening  performance  was  attended  not  only  by  the  King, 
the  Princes  and  Princesses,  by  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dors, and  American  Minister,  but  by  all  the  writers  and  artists 
of  Sweden.  Special  performances  at  reduced  prices  have  been 
given  for  the  students  at  the  Universities  of  Stockholm  and 
Upsala.  Reinhardt  had  been  liberally  supported  from  private 
sources  in  Germany;  so  the  financial  success  of  the  venture 
was  a  secondary  consideration.  But  his  ten  regular  perform- 
ances in  Stockholm  netted  him  60,000  kronen  [$16,000],  and  the 
Christiania  performances  were  just  as  successful. 

"In  the  course  of  the  winter  a  prominent  Swedish  company 
will  ])ay  a  return  visit,  and  put  on  a  cycle  of  Strindberg  plays 
at  the  Deutsches  Theater  in  Berlin.  The  Swedish  critics  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  German  performances,  and 
commented  particularly  on  the  liberality  of  the  Germans  in 
playing  Shakespeare  in  spite  of  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  popularity  of  Shakespeare  has  grown  so  in  Germany  within 
the  last  five  years  that  if  the  war  had  resulted  in  driving  the 
English  classics  from  the  German  stage,  there  would  have  been 
not  a  few  in  Germany  who  wo'ild  have  clamored  for  instant 
peace.  Easier  for  the  Germans  to  get  along  without  white  bread 
and  without  fat  than  without  Shakespeare!  In  1913  alone 
Shakespeare  was  produced  1,133  times  on  the  German-speaking 
stage.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  Reinhardt  asked  publicly 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  his  playing  Shakespeare. 
The  almost  unanimous  answer  was  that  Shakespeare  is  not  an 
English  but  a  universal  artist.  The  Germans  put  Byron  in 
the  same  class;  and  'Manfred,'  which  the  English  have  of  late 
years  quite  overlooked,  is  to  be  produced  in  Berlin  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  But  no  modem  English  play  would  be  tolerated 
in  Germany  during  the  war.  The  Germans  are  too  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  modern  English  play  directed  against  them — 
Du  Manner's  'An  Englishman's  Hocne' — helped  to  bring  on 
the  war.  Even  a  modern  Irish  play — so  I  was  told  by  a  leading 
manager — would  not  be  permitted  by  the  public.  I  had  sug- 
gested the  production  of  Synge's  work,  which  has  already  been 
translated  into  German. 

'"I  am  afraid  it  is  out  of  the  question,'  he  said,  'much  as  I 
personally  resent  the  intrusion  of  political  considerations  and 
national  jealousies  into  the  field  of  art.' " 

A  change  of  taste,  more  than  a  spirit  of  chauvinism,  Mr. 
Hirseh  points  out,  accounts  for  the  absence  of  French  plays  fron\ 
the  German  stage.  Indeed,  during  the  past  generation  the 
French  influence  on  German  drama  has  entirely  passed  away. 
During  the  war  of  1870,  French  plays  and  German  plays  built  on 
the  French  model  were  common  on  the  German  stage.    And  now : 

"The  German  people,  as  well  as  their  Government,  have 
done  all  they  could  since  war  broke  out  to  show  that  they  have 
no  real  animus  against  the  French.  It  can  hardly  be  an  at'cident 
that  the  one  plaj'  which  is  now  running  in  three  different  Berlin 
theaters  at  the  same  time  is  one  which  has  love  of  France  as  a 
dominating  motive — Schiller's  'Maria  Stuart.'  It  is  possible 
to  present  this  plaj"  as  if  it  were  merely  a  tragedy  of  the  romantic 
school,  in  which  a  poet  used  historic  personages  as  the  mouth- 
pieces for  his  private  emotions.  But  the  production  of  it  at  the 
Koniggratzer  Theater  is  a  realistic  study  in  the  psychology  of 
two  contrasting  nations — FVance  and  England.  Mary  was, 
in  her  sentiments,  her  bringing  up,  her  temp<^rament,  and  her 
religion,  a  Frenchwoman.  And  as  such  she  is  played  by  the 
prominent  German  ac^tress,  Irene  Triesch,  who  brings  out 
perfectly  that  deep  antagonism  between  the  expressive  FnMicli 
and  the  represt  English,  which  lasted  through  so  many 
centuries,  and  which — so  the  Germans  insist — has  been  slurred 
over,  but  not  ab()lish»>d  by  this  war.  Tht>  English  are  excel- 
lently  played,    with  a   fint>  sense  for   that  cold   distinction  of 
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character  which  is  particularly  British.  Every  line — and  there 
are  many — in  which  Manj  refers  with  bitter  irony  to  'the  justice 
of  England,'  'the  most  respected  men  in  England,'  'the  humanity 
of  England,'  in  which  she  appeals  from  the  hypocrisy  and  the 
cold  calculation  of  those  who  have  her  fate  in  their  hands — is, 
of  course,  vigorously  applauded  by  the  German  audience.  But 
they  appreciate  still  more  the  dramatization  of  the  contrast 
between  France  and  England  in  the  persons  of  the  two  queens. 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  There  are  very  few  German  actresses 
who  can  play  an  Englishwoman.  Helene  Fehdmer  succeeds 
excellently. 

'"The  managers  of  this  theater  and  Reinhardt  have  been 
competitors  ever  since  the  tliree  were  mere  bojs  acting  to- 
gether in  an  inconspicuous  Berlin  theater.  In  order  to  outdo 
them  as  to  'Maria  Stuart,'  Reinhardt  induced  a  prominent 
actress  to  break  her  contract  in  order  to  play  Elizabeth  for 
him,  resigned  from  the  German  Stage  Society,  and  set  the 
whole  dramatic  world  by  the  ears.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
his  production  on  the  boards  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  other 
theater,  and  in  giving  a  performance  that  his  rivals  could  not 
equal  in  magnificence.  The  Berlin  critics  gave  him  the  palm. 
But  to  a  mere  neutral  it  seemed  that — through  sheer  suri)his 
of  magnificence — he  had  failed." 

Contrasting  Germany  and  France  in  respect  to  dramatic 
representation  of  each  countr\-'s  classics,  Mr.  Hirsch  writes: 

"The  German  classic  drama  centers  very  largely  about  the 
history  of  Germany  and  neighboring  Germanic  countries;  and 
is  full  of  Germanic  conceptions  of  freedom  and  Aalor.  So  it  is 
not  strange  that  in  war-time  Germanj-'s  national  classics  are 
always  revived  on  the  stage.  To-day,  as  in  1864.  1866,  and  1870. 
Schiller's  'Tell'  and  " Wallenstein,'  Goethe's  'Egmont.'  and  the 
works  of  Hebbel  and  Kleist  are  being  played  to  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

"This  is  in  the  most  marked  contrast  to  the  total  absence  of 
dramatic  life  in  Paris  during  the  war,  where,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  the  net  earnings  of  the  theaters  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  war  were  less  than  one-twentieth 
what  they  had  been  during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  And  instead  of  putting  on  their  national  classics  in  order 
to  create  a  revival  of  patriotism,  the  French  deliberately  kept 
them  off  the  stage.  The  explanation  of  this  made  by  H umanile 
sounds  itself  like  a  witticism  from  one 'of  Moliere's  most  biting 
satirical  plays.  Yet  Hunianile  never  had  the  name — at  least 
not  before  the  assassination  of  its  editor,  Jaures — of  being  a 
comic  paper.  Whether  it  is  feared  that  the  plaj's  of  Racine  and 
Moliere,  "ftTitten  centuries  ago,  might  give  away  important 
military  secrets  to  the  enemy,  or  whether  the  modern  Frenchman 
does  not  regard  the  great  French  classics  as  sufficiently  French 
in  spirit,  is  not  made  clear.  But,  according  to  Humanite, 
the  authorities  forbade  the  production  of  these  plays  'because 
the  censor  has  not  the  time  to  read  tlirough  these  works  and  find 
out  whether  they  are  fit  for  production  at  the  present  time.'  " 


NAIL-DRIVING  THAT  TORTURES  ART— The  derision 
with  which  England  greeted  the  statue-nailing  craze  in  Germany 
may  or  maj'  not  have  had  its  effect.  The  Germans  are  ex- 
tending the  cult,  and  now  von  Emmich  is  to  be  nailed  into  fame 
in  Liege  and  von  Tirpitz  in  Wilhelmshaven.  But  there  is  no 
longer  unanimous  approval  in  the  Fatherland  of  this  method  of 


NEW  STAGE-PERILS— The  perils  of  the  stage  were  supposed 
popularly  to  exist  mainly,  if  not  only,  for  the  young  girl.  One 
can  hardly  remember  ever  hearing  the  career  of  the  stage  ht^Id 
up  as  a  warning  for  young  men.  But  Edith  Wynne  Matthison, 
the  distinguished  English  actress  for  so  long  domiciled  among  us, 
sounds  this  note  in  The  Theater  (.January) : 

"  I  genuinely  believe  that  the  stage  is  a  place  of  greater  danger 
to  young  men  than  to  young  women.  This  is  a  surprizing  state- 
ment, you  think?  I  defend  it  by  saying  that  the  actor  is  liable 
to  fritter  away  his  time.  He  plays  a  few  hom's  a  day,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  he  'rests.'  He  doesn't  need  so  much 
rest.  He  needs  work  and  study,  and  if  he  doesn't  have  them  there 
will  be  a  rapid  disintegration  of  character.  There  was  never 
a  truer  adage  than  that  concerning  idleness  and  the  location  of 
the  devil's  workshop. 

"But  girls  can  find  and  do  find  more  to  do.  Tliey  nearly  all 
sew.  It  is  great  economy  of  time  and  of  purse  for  them  to  do  so. 
Cloth  is  cheap,  and  if  they  can  fashion  it  into  blouses  and  lingerie 
and  into  simple  gowns  they  are  thereby  the  gainers.  Girls  are 
rather  more  industrious  than  men.  I  have  noticed  that  the  girls 
in  a  company  employ  their  time  well.  They  read  and  study.  I 
have  never  known  but  one  young  actor — no,  two — who  studied. 
The  player  should  be  a  constant  student.  He  needs  to  know 
music  and  painting  and  sculpture  and  languages  and  literature! 
It  requires  a  lifetime  to  learn  all  that  he  should  know  of  the 
collateral  arts." 


Ciii'>i  iglitod  Ity  tlic  Aiiierifan  I'ri-hs  Assi>ciatioii, 

KING   ARTHUR   AT  INNSBRUCK. 

It  was  reported,  but  later  denied,  that  the  Austrians.  like  the  col- 
oni.sts  of  our  own  country,  would  melt  up  this  heroic  bronze  statue 
of  England's  King,  and  hurl  it  in  bullets  against  the  Allies. 


honoring    their    heroes.     The    Manchester    Guardian    culls    out 
some  words  of  disapproval  from  several  journals: 

"According  to  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  the  'solemn  unvailing 
of  the  Iron  Emmich'  took  place  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Liege. 
It  is  a  wooden  bas-relief  of  the  'Conqueror  of  Liege'  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  nailing  are  to  go  to  the  German  national  fund 
for  the  dependents  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  war.  The 
Governor  of  the  place,  Couiit  von  der  Schulenberg.  drove  in 
the  first  nail,  with  the  Avords,  'What  Emmich  won  let  us  keep!' 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  huge  wooden  statue  of  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  is  in  process  of  construction  for  Wilhelmshaven,  where 
it  is  to  be  to  the  citizens  of  that  town  what  the  great  Ilindeuburg 
statue  is  to  Berlin.  This  has  proved  too  much  for  the  Berlin 
Lokal  Ameiger,  which  exclaims  that  the  capital  of  the  Empire 


no 
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has  sot  a  fine  mischiof  in  motion.  It  recalls  the  loud  outory 
oven  against  the  llindenburg  statno,  Init  'now  even  poor  old 
Tirpitz  is  to  have  nails  driven  into  liis  stomach!'  And  the 
Lokal  Attzcigcr  qno\osw\t\\  (>niinenl  satisfaction  a  formal  protest 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ai'ts  to  the  citizens  of  Wilhelms- 
haven,  Avhich  says  pointblank  that  the  nailing  of  statues  is  an 
artistically  impossible  thing,  and  appeals  to  them  to  do  all  they 
can  to  prcA'ent  the  Tirpitz  plan  being  carried  out.  The  Lokal 
Anzeiger  applauds  these  sentiments  in  the  most  lively  manner, 
and  says  tliat  if  these  citizens  want  to  hammer  at  something 
let  them  go  and  drive  nails  into  doors,  coats  of  arms,  or  Iron 
Crosses." 


T 


SALVINI  AMONG  THE   OLYMPIANS 

^HE  DEATH  of  Tommaso  Salvini  in  Florence,  Italy, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  may  cause  few  stirrings  of 
memory  in  the  present  generation,  but  he  was  one  of 
those,  declares  the  New  York  Times,  whose  name  was  not  writ 
in  water,  despite  the  mom-nful  old  saying.  "The  great  actors, 
the  few  whose  adoption  of  the  calling  is  inevitable,"  the  writer 
avers,  are  those  who  prove  the  falsity  of  the  above  legend. 
"Kemble  and  Sarah  Siddons,  Kean,  Lekain,  and  Talma  still 
live,  and  Salvini  belongs  with  them  among  the  immortals." 
Salvini  was  endowed  with  all  the  physical  qualities  of  a  great 
actor — "stature,  "vigor,  grace,  a  handsome  face  and  featm-es 
capable  of  expressing  every  shade  of  emotion;  a  voice  of  ample 
range  and  power."  The  writer  proceeds  to  analyze  his  gifts  and 
shows  wherein  he  differed  from 
those  whose  fame,  tho  great, 
yet  admits  of  qualification: 

"Every  generation  has  its 
favored  actors,  often  of  great 
renown,  for  whom  thei-e  exists, 
while  they  live  and  retain  their 
popularity,  a  common  if  unex- 
prest  agreement  to  make  allow- 
ances. They  may  be  deficient 
in  vocal  equipment,  or  awkward 
in  movement,  or  lacking  in  faci- 
al expression,  or  given  to  incur- 
able tricks  of  speech  or  manner. 
Such  was  not  Salvini.  No 
chronicler  of  theatrical  inci- 
dents ever  wrote  of  this  great 
Italian  histrion  that  he  con- 
quered '  in  spite  of  his  manner- 
isms'  or  that  his  voice  was  un- 
equal to  the  requirements  of  a 
certain  passage.  Of  his  concep- 
tion of  characters  in  English 
poetical  drama  there  was  some 
complaint  after  he  had  begun, 
in  1873,  to  act  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  Naturally 
his  portrayal  of  Othdlu  lacked 
the  discretion,  the  unfailing 
dignity  of  deportment,  the  ret- 
icence of  the  admirable  scdiool 
of  Macready.  He  was  a  South- 
ron and  he  did  not  kiU  Desde- 
■mona  as  one  offering  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  But  his  Othello 
was  a  tremendously  effective 
piece  of  acting.  Across  the 
vale  of  years  one  seems  still  to 
hear  the  echoes  of  that  rich 
voice  in  the  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  thunder  of  his  tones  in 
the  colloquy  with  lago  in  act 
iii.,  and  to  see,  with  something 
of  the  old  thrill,  i\w  distorted  countenance  of  the  avenging 
Moor  as  he  peered  through  the  curtains  when  the  knocking 
at  the  door  was  heard.  His  Lear  was  also  unmistakably  a 
Southron,  but  the  portrayal  was  not  the  less  powerful  and 
pathetic  for  that  reason.  In  Coriolanus  he  created  a  pro- 
found impression.  As  Saul,  as  the  Gladiator  in  Saumet's  play, 
as  the  convict  in  'La  Mort(>  Civil©/  as  Sullivan  (Robertson's 
'David  Garrick'),  he  was  equally  renowned." 


In  this  country,  so  the  historian  records,  Salvini  was  at  his 
best  in  his  earlier  visits,  when  he  was  supported  by  a  competent 
Italian  company.     But — 

"The  later  polyglot  performances  were  inevitably  deficient 
in  illusion,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  sincerity  of  his  own  acjting. 
When  he  played  with  Edwin  Booth  both  actors  did  their  best, 
but  the  lingual  gulf  between  them  was  always  in  the  minds  of 
the  audiences.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  play  of  'Othello' 
was  adequately  performed  whether  Salvini  was  the  Moor  or  his 
Ancnent.  When  he  was  the  Ghost  to  the  Uandd  of  Booth  he 
proved,  what  had  often  been  proved  before,  the  curious  experi- 
ence of  Wilhelm  Meister  to  the  contrary,  that  the  shade  of  the 
departed  King  of  Denmark  is  a  thankless  role.  Salvini  was  an 
actor  who  derived  from  his  calling  all  there  is  in  it,  fame  and 
the  consciousness  of  doing  well  that  which  is  worth  doing,  and  a 
comfortable  fortune.  When  he  retired  from  the  theater  he  retired 
from  public  life.  He  cherished  no  theories  touching  the  decline  of 
the  drama  or  the  renascence  thereof.  But  he  was  one  of  the  few 
great  actors,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  era,  tho  it  is  possible  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory  without  indulging  in  comparisons." 


TOMMASO  SALVINI. 


PLACING   STEPHEN   PHILLIPS 

OF  ALL  contemporary  English  poets  Stephen  Phillips 
was  perhaps  best  known  in  this  country;  so  it  is  also 
natural  that  the  articles  that  followed  upon  his  death 
should,  if  anything,  strike  a  higher  note  of  admiration  among  us 
than   those   issuing  from  his  fellow  countrymen.     The  praise 

that  the  English  journals  ac- 
corded him  was  always  tem- 
pered from  the  day  that  his 
first  volume  appeared.  "What 
The  Athencpum,  for  example, 
said  of  the  new  poet,"  observes 
Prof.  John  Erskine  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "makes  in- 
teresting reading,  both  for  its 
recognition  of  his  skill  in  the 
orthodox  art  and  for  its  blind- 
ness to  his  originality."  The 
reviewer,  it  is  pointed  out, 
"overlooked  'Marpessa'  and 
'  Clu-ist  in  Hades'  and  drew  his 
illustrations  from  the  less  im- 
portant items  in  the  book." 
Professor  Erskine  finds  it 
"natural  that  The  Alhena-um 
and  other  journals  of  its  tem- 
per should  accept  'Paolo  and 
Francesca'  when  it  appeared 
as  confirmatory  evidence  that 
Stephen  Phillips  was  simply 
(M'hoing  past  art  in  beautiful 
but  unimportant  ways."  Criti- 
cal opinion,  perhaps,  suffers  a 
sea -change  in  crossing  the 
ocean,  for  Mr.  Holbrook  Jack- 
son, editor  of  T.  P.'s  Weekly 
(London),  seems  to  draw  upon 
memory  to  other  effect: 


An  actor  who  derived  from  his  calling  all  there  is  in  it,  fame  and 
the  consciousness  of  doing  well  that  which  is  worth  doing." 


"Stephen  Phillips,  the  poet, 
passed  from  us  nearer  two  than 
one  decade  ago,  for  the  man 
who  died  the  other  day  waslittle 
more  than  other  men,  save  that  in  the  past  he  wrote  poetry,  and 
there  is  tragedy  in  achievement  that  can  not  be  maintained. 
Those  of  us  who  can  remember  the  ascent  of  Stephen  Phillit)s's 
star  of  poetry  into  the  high  firmament  of  enraptured  applause 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  regret  its  all  too  sudden  eclipse.  Poetic 
hope  never  ran  higher  than  it  did  when  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  sent 
forth,  in  1807,  that  thin  gray-backed  pamphlet  labeled  '"Christ 
in  Hades,"  by  Stephen  Phillips.'     The  <'ritics  for  once  were  in 
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accord;  they  fell  over  one  another  in  acclaiming  a  new  poet. 
Comparisons  ran  high.  The  great  names  of  Milton  and  Keats 
were  dragged  in;  and  when,  a  year  or  so  later,  the  poetic  drama, 
'Paola  and  Francesca,'  appeared,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  en- 
thusiasm. The  earlier  critics  had  exhausted  all  exalted  compar- 
isons save  one,  and  the  enthusiast  was  not  lacking  for  long  who 
would  boldly  link  up  the  new  poet  with  Sha4vespeart\  The  die 
was  cast — alas  for  criticism — a-lack-a-day  for  poetry!  It  was 
the  first  act  in  the  tragedy  of  Stephen  Phillips,  the  Poet.  The 
last  act  closed  but  yesterday 
with  the  production  of  tlie  un- 
inspired'Armageddon.'  Surely 
it  was  a  man  who  died  last 
week,  not  a  poet." 

However  the  critics  agreed 
or  disagreed  when  the  poems 
first  appeared,  they  are  at  one 
now  in  regarding  "Marpessa" 
and  "Christ  in  Hades"  as 
Phillips's  best  work.  Mr. 
Jackson  writes: 

"When  Stephen  PhilUps 
wrote  'Christ  in  Hades,'  he 
dealt  with  a  theme  which  has 
held  the  imagination  of  our  race 
from  the  dawn  of  that  faith 
which  should,  but  does  not, 
bind  together  all  Christian 
peoples.  Countless  generations 
have  wondered  over  the  phrase, 
perhaps  the  most  arresting  of 
all  phrases  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, '  He  descended  into  Hell.' 
Theologians  without  number, 
poets  of  many  times  and  places, 
have  striven  to  expound  those 
words,  each  in  their  several 
ways;  and  altho  Stephen  Phil- 
lips attempted  a  task  which 
only  the  greatest  have  succeed- 
ed in  surmounting,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  so  well  that  the 
generations  to  come  will  read 
his  poignant  lines  and  feel  that 
they  understand  something 
more  of  the  heart  of  darkness. 
'Christ  in  Hades'  is  the  fugue 
of  unsatisfied  desire,  of  unful- 
filled hope  and  wizard  desolation  of  souls  that  have  not  found 
anchorage.  I  know  of  no  poem  which  succeeds  so  admirably  in 
the  creation  of  quiet  impressiveness.  Christ  passes  through 
Hades  in  silence.  The  mournful  denizens  of  that  place  are  made 
to  declare  their  sorrows  by  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  his 
presence — for  they  know  not  the  mission  of  their  strangely  placid 
visitor.  They  attempt  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  news  of  the 
living  world  by  pressing  him  for  intelligence.  The  poem  is  so 
well  knit  that  its  real  magic  may  scarcely  be  conveyed  by  quota- 
tion. And  one  may  not  say  which  is  the  more  poignant  inci- 
dent in  this  symphony  of  anguish.  Whether  it  be  the  woman 
who  mistook  C'hrist  for  some  newly  arrived  man  seeking  his 
beloved,  or  the  young  man  who  'broke  in  on  her  with  eager 
words': 

See  how  we  live  along  exhausted  streams, 

Eluding  forests,  and  dispersing  hills; 

Oh,  but  I  gloried  and  dranli  and  wept  and  laughed! 

Give  me  again  great  Ufe!     To  dare,  to  enjoy. 

To  explore,  never  to  tire,  to  be  alive 

And  full  of  blood  and  young,  to  risk,  to  love! 

The  bright  glory  of  after-battle  wine. 

The  flushed  rticounting  faces,  the  stem  hum 

Of  burnished  armies,  thrill  of  unknown  seas! 

"One  may  not,  I  say,  distinguish  between  these  high-wrought 
emotions  which  are  so  expressive  of  human  experience." 

After  his  first  volumes,  tho  Mr.  Phillips  frequently  wrote 
verse,  his  name  was  more  widely  known  for  his  poetic  plays. 
He  possest  a  "sense  of  the  theater"  and  developed  this  in  early 
life  by  a  novitiate  with  the  Benson  Company.  "As  an  actor  he 
had  only  moderate  success,"  says  the  London  Times,  "his  best 


part  being  that  in  which  Shakespeare  was  said  to  have  been  at 
'the  top  of  his  performance,'  tho  Chost  in  'Hamlet.'  His 
beautiful  voice  and  elocution  served  him  so  well  in  this  part  that, 
on  on(>  occasion  at  least,  his  Chost  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of 
a  special  call  before  the  curtain." 

Mr.  J.  Rankin  Towse  viTites  in  th(>  New  York  Ercninq  Post: 

"Tho  he  had  his  moments  of  inspiration,  he  can  st^arcely  be 

said   to   have    established    his 
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STEPHEN  PHILLIPS, 

As  poet,  killed  long  ago '  by  the  acclaim   of  admirers ;   as  man,  he 
died  but  the  other  day. 


right  to  be  accounted  a  great 
dramatist,  liad  he  written  in 
prose  instead  of  in  verse,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  at- 
tained the  high  distinction  he 
enjoyed.  The  fertile  fancy, 
power,  passion,  or  sheer  literary 
beautj'  of  his  finest  scenes  ex- 
erted a  charm  that  distractefl 
attention  from  occasional  Haws 
in  workmanship,  which  in  other 
circumstances  might  have  been 
only  too  apparent.  It  would 
not  be  true  to  say  that  his 
plaj's,  from  'Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca' to  'Armageddon,'  are 
more  akin  to  romantic  melo- 
drama, even  of  a  high  order, 
than  to  tragedy.  They  reach 
emotional  heights  which  are 
tragic  in  the  fullest  and  strict- 
est meaning  of  that  word.  But, 
not  infrequently,  in  construc- 
tion and  device,  they  adopt 
expedients  which  are  purely 
melodramatic  and  theatrical. 
Of  his  meditated  effects,  the 
climaxes  of  preconceived  situa- 
tions, he  had  a  secure  grasp. 
He  developed  them  with  im- 
failing  skill  and  brilliant  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  coloring.  His 
genius  is  often  manifested  in 
the  happy  blending  of  nature 
and  art,  in  his  most  passionate 
utterances.  Where  he  failed 
was  in  the  exposition  of  the 
causes  which  should  lead  logi- 
cally to  results.  He  was  not  a 
great  play-maker.  He  could 
not  weave  the  pattern  of  a 
plot  with  the  plausible  ingenuity  of  Scribe,  Sardou,  Sheridan, 
Pinero,  or  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  In  great  tragedy  there  must  be 
the  element  of  apparent  inevitability.  Even  in  dealing  with  an 
ancient  tale,  with  prescribed  facts,  this  is  a  law  from  which 
the  dramatist  has  no  appeal.  It  was  a  law  that  Mr.  Phillips 
either  did  not  appreciate  or  disregarded." 

"Paolo  and  Francesca,"  it  is  noted  by  the  London  Times,  was 
"hailed  with  praise  perhaps  a  little  excessive,"  yet  it  declares 
that  the  play  "deserves  most  of  the  commendation  that  it 
received."  Produced  by  Sir  George  Alexander  in  England,  and 
later  by  Henry  B.  Irving  in  this  (country,  it  was  followed  l>y 
"Herod"  and  "Ulysses,"  done  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  We  read 
further : 

"But  by  this  time  excitement  was  bringing  its  inevitable  red- 
action. Public  and  critics  were  beginning  to  ask  whether  indeed 
Mr.  Phillips  had  any  genuine  gift  for  dramatic  writing;  whether 
his  experiences  as  actor  had  not  imbued  him  with  too  great  a 
respect  for  'what  the  public  wants,'  or  had  taiight  him  more 
than  a  stage  trick  or  two;  whether  the  'noble  one-sidedness 
of  the  attitude  to  life'  of  this  mystic  and  passionate  dreamer  did 
not  deprive  him  of  the  wide  sympathy  and  understanding  de- 
manded of  a  true  dramatist.  "There  were  signs,  moreover,  that 
his  old  stumbling-block — the  lack  of  simplicity  and  the  love  of 
lusciousness  in  expression — were  threatening  to  trip  him  too  often. 
'The  Sin  of  David'  (1904),  a  timid  version  of  the  story  of  David 
and  Bathsheba  transplanted  into  \hv  days  of  the  Great  Re- 
beUion;  and  'Nero'  (190()),  a  fine  spectacular  display  with  little 
drama  in  it,  were  received  with  hesitation;  and  in  'Arma- 
geddon,' a  war-play  produced  during  this  year,  there  were 
unmistakable  signs  of  impaired  powers  and  shaken  judgment." 


I 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


CHRISTIANITY'S  JOURNALISTIC  DOOR  IN  CHINA 


A  BIBLE  VERSE,  we  are  told,  appears  as  an  advertisement 
in  every  issue  of  the  Peking  Chinese  daily.  The  Nation's 
^  Poicer.  This  is  simply  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
secular  press  to  advance  Christianity  in  China,  which  Mr.  Paul 
Pat  ton  Faris  describes  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World  (Boston).  During  late  years  the  rise  of  Chinese  journal- 
ism has  been  most  rapid.  Mr.  Faris.  who  knows  China,  believes 
that  175  or  200  papers  are  now  being  issued  regularly  throughout 
the    Empire-Republic.     The  names  of    some  of    these  Chinese 


SECULAK   ALLIES  OF  OHKlSTL\NlTY   IN   CHINA. 

Twpnty-seven  newspapers  of  the   Empirc-R(>publie   whose  editors  are   wiUinK  and   eager  even  to 

outdistance  our  own  in  pubhsliing  religious  news. 


papers  are  interesting.  In  China,  we  read:  "Perhaps  more 
truly  than  elsewhere  the  name  of  a  paper  gives  a  clue  to  the 
policy  of  the  journal."  For  besides  translations  of  conventional 
foreign  newspaper  names,  there  is  Awaken,  China!  for  "the 
clarion-call"  of  one  paper;  The  News  for  Arousing  the  World 
is  a  second,  and  The  Morning  Bell  Newspaper  a  third.  "Patriot- 
ism and  a  desire  for  moral  strength,"  says  Mr.  F'aris,  are  indi- 
cated by  such  names  as  these:  The  Yellow  Race  Bell,  Patriotic 
News,  News  of  Heavenly  Duties,  Daily  Kno^dedge,  People's 
Prohibition  Bell,  and  Virtue  of  the  People.  Only  recently  have 
Christian  forces  made  use  of  this  new  opportunity  for  preaching 
Christ.  Four  articles  preparatory  to  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy's 
remarkable  meetings  for  students  (which  were  discust  at  length 
in  The  Literary  Dige.st)  were  sent  to  the  principal  centers  of 
China  and  were  widely  printed  in  the  papers.  Later  came 
notices  and  accounts  of  these  and  other  meetings,  and  "follow- 
up"  articles.  "Each  of  these  articles  was  read  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  non-Christians,"  according  to  Mr.  Faris;  "perhaps 


never  before  has  the  world  seen  so  rapid  and  complete  an  open- 
ing of  the  journalistic  door  to  the  message  of  Christianity." 

During  six  months  of  1915  one  hundred  articles  were  sent  to 
the  Chinese  press  by  the  press  department  of  the  Reform  Bureau, 
which  has  been  fighting  against  opium  and  other  evils.  A  large 
percentage  of  these  were  gratefully  received  and  printed  by  the 
editors.  Of  course,  what  editors  want,  in  China  as  elsewhere, 
is  material  haAdng  news-value.     But,  continues  Mr.  Faris: 

"In  China  the  editors  are  willing  to  go  further  than  publish- 
ers in  this  countrj'.  Even  sermons 
will  be  printed,  if  they  are  sent  in 
with  the  time  and  place  of  delivery 
and  the  (Chinese)  preacher's  name, 
and  are  in  newspaper  style  and  not 
too  long. 

'"Illuminating  are  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  general  articles  recently' 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  'How 
to  Save  China's  Wealth'  stirs  the 
interest  of  the  astute  business  man. 
"War — the  World  Madness,'  "How 
to  Make  China  Strong,'  and  'World 
Federation  and  the  Future  of  China ' 
appeal  to  China's  growing  patriot- 
ism. As  an  approach  to  Christian 
ideals  are  these:  'Antifoot-Binding,' 
'The  Sea  of  Intemperance,'  'Opium- 
Shops — the  Disgrace  of  Shanghai,' 
and  'Young  Men  and  Personal  Puri- 
ty.' But  numerous  editors  have  ac- 
cepted distinctively  Christian  con- 
tributions, such  as  'Why  Believe  in 
Chi-ist?'  'God  and  the" War,'  'The 
Bible  and  the  Worship  of  Heaven' 
(referring  to  the  annual  worship  of 
Shang-ti  by  the  Emperor  or  Presi- 
dent), 'How  to  Become  a  Christian,' 
and  'Hints  on  Bible-Study.'  Would 
many  American  daily  papers  publish 
articles  on  such  subjects':* 

"Successful  and  systematic  pub- 
licity-work by  the  churches,  of  course, 
requires  some  financial  outlay  and 
organization  of  forces.  But  the  cost 
is  surprizinglj^  small,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  forming  the  press  bureau  are 
not  formidable.  From  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  press  department  of  the  Re- 
form Bureau,  for  example,  it  appears 
that  forty-five  dollars  in  American 
money  paj's  all  expenses  for  a  month. 
"The  personnel  of  the  press  bureau  includes,  besides  the 
missionary  who  superintends  and  translates,  a  Chinese-trained 
newspaper  man,  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $'2'2..'j0,  who  puts  into  the 
best  form  the  articles  as  dictated  by  the  missionary;  a  Chinese 
writer,  who  copies  the  manuscripts  with  a  chemical  brush  to 
make  the  stencil  for  copying,  and  who  receives  $7.50;  a  printer 
and  mailing-clerk.  $4.  The  c6st  of  Chinese  paper,  sticks  of 
ink,  envelops,  and  stamps  is  about  $11." 

With  this  simple  equipment,  and  with  less  than  fifty  dollars 
a  month,  declares  this  \\Titer,  "a  missionary  editor  has  it  in  his 
power  to  touch  thousands  of  readers  every  week  with  the  vital 
message  of  Christ.  It  is  a  new  and  unparalleled  opportunity." 
Indeed,  these  facts,  Mr.  Faris  asserts,  show  that 

"Clmstianity  has  in  China  to-day  a  power  over  the  secular 
press  greater  than  in  America.  The  editors  of  Chinese  papers 
realize  that  their  readers  long  to  know  the  truth  regarding  the 
strange  religion  which  they  have  heard  spoken  of  as  "the  .lesus 
doctrine.'  Moreover,  there  is  a  'call'  from  China  for  young 
.\merican  men  and  women  who  ha\c  aspirations  for.  journalism 
to  serve  Clu-ist  in  China  as  missionarit>s." 
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"PEACE    WITH   A   SWORD" 

A  SPECIAL  PLEA  for  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as 
"a  great  military  religion"  appears  in  the  Christmas 
-  number  of  the  weekly  journal  sponsored  by  the  Ches- 
tertons — Cecil  and  Gilbert.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  "Prince  of  Peace,"  Christianity  has,  "as  Newman 
very  truly  said,  been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  be  treated  as 
a  historical  fact,"  and  this  historical  fact,  so  <ti^  argument 
runs,  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  a  large  part  of  Christianity's 
professors.  It  is  proved,  for  'example,  in  its  conflicts  with  "the 
great  fighting  religion  of  Islam,"  which  it  has,  "from  the  battle  of 
Tours  to  the  triumph  of  the  Balkan  League,  repeatedly  defeated, 
till  the  civilization  which  it  has  molded  can  now  claim  as  against 
the  civilization  molded  by  other  religions  a  quite  indisputable 
military  supremacy."  This  military  supremacy,  so  the  writer — 
presumably  Cecil  Chesterton— avers  in  The  New  Witness  (London), 
is  "not  seriously  threatened  by  any  of  those  rival  civilizations^ 
but  rather  by  a  part  of  our  own  civilization  which  we  have  failed 
to  Christianize."  This  is  the  English  view  of  its  enemy,  who, 
so  the  writer  declares,  "has  taken  advantage  of  that  development 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  Christian  civilization  has  specially 
encouraged  to  provide  itself  with  weapons  for  a  war  upon  the 
Christian  idea."  In  this  contingency  he  finds  that  among  those 
against  whom  this  Warfare  is  waged  "the  Christian  tradition  has 
weakened  and  partly  failed,"  and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  its 
weakening,  he  continues,  "than  the  wide-spread  belief  that 
what  was  founded  on  the  first  Christmas  day  was  a  craven  creed 
of  submission  to  evil."     We  read: 

"Such  a  loathsome  fancy  never  found  a  place,  so  far  as  we 
know,  even  among  the  many  mad  heresies  of  the  early  Church. 
When  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  unity  of  the  Church  was 
assailed  and  many  things  which  Christians  had  generally  regarded 
as  essential  to  their  faith  were  denied,  no  one  was  so  mad  as  to 
think  of  denying  the  right  and  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to  resist 
injustice  with  the  sword.  It  is  true  that  among  the  extrava- 
gances produced  by  the  doctrinal  anarchy  of  the  following  age 
there  appeared  such  sects  as  the  Adamites,  who  considered  it  un- 
christian to  wear  clothes,  and  the  Quakers,  who  considered  it 
unchristian  to  bear  arms.  It  is  also  true  that  the  latter' fancy 
more  recently  took  possession  of  a  Russian  novelist  unquestion- 
ably great,  but  of  unbalanced  intellect  and  somewhat  twisted 
emotions.  But  that  anybody.  Christian  or  non-Christian, 
with  a  historical  sense  should  be  prepared  to  set  the  testimony 
of  this  mad  sect  and  this  mad  genius  against  the  unbroken 
testimony  of  nineteen  hundred  years  of '  Christian  civilization 
does  seem  to  show  how  seriously  the  foundations  of  that  civiliza- 
tion have  been  undermined. 

"Had  it  not  been  so  undermined  our  country  would  not  to- 
day be  in  peril.  The  triumph  of  Prussian  materialism  in 
Europe  has  kept  pace,  step  by  step  and  year  by  year,  with  the 
triumph  of  pacifist  materialism  in  the  nations  whose  duty  it  was 
to  bring  the  avowed  and  cynical  criminal  to  justice.  For 
pacifism  is  as  clearly  a  materialistic  creed  as  is  Prussian  Immoral- 
ism.  Both  are  ultimately  based  upon  the  conception  that  there 
is  nothing  worse  that  can  befall  man  in  or  beyond  this  world  of 
ours  than  physical  pain  and  death.  But  there  is  some-thing 
worse.  For  the  purpose  of  making  that  thing  intelligible  to 
modern  readers,  we  may  call  it  the  surrender  to  evil.  Our 
more  philosophic  ancestors,  who  really  knew  what  the  Christian 
faith  involved,  called  it  damnation.  And  it  was  to  save  us  from 
that  and  not  simply  to  provide  comfort  for  cowards  that  God 
was  made  a  Man  on  Christmas  day." 

Pacifism  is,  he  continues  in  his  superb  style  of  the  religious 
swashbuckler,  "by  no  means  the  only  strange  perversion  which 
has  been  given,  in  defiance  of  Christian  tradition,  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious sanction  in  this  irreligious  age."  Many,  he  declares, 
apparently  can  not  distinguish  between  personal  vindictiveness, 
which  is  very  pardonable  but  not  morally  defensible,  and  the 
sense  of  justice  which  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  He  then 
proceeds  with  his  argument  as  follows,  winding  up  with  a  down- 
right statement  that  the  British  are  the  partners  of  God  and  the 
Germans  are  partners  of  the  adversary.     To  quote  his  words: 


"Christian  morals  are  the  completion  of  natural  morals,  not 
their  r  -versal.  Nothing  that  the  unspoiled  human  conscience 
instinctively  feels  to  be  right  can  be  WTong.  And  if  there  is 
anything  that  the  unspoiled  human  conscience  feels  to  be  right 
it  is  that  cruelty  and  injustice  should  be  visited  with  exemplary 
punishment.  If  they  are  not  so  visited  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind is  wronged.  It  can  never  get  back  its  balance,  sanity, 
and  satisfaction  until  those  who  have  violated  it  have  suffered 
in  full  measixre  for  such  violation. 

"This  must  not  be  confused  with  personal  revenge.  Already 
pacifists  are  beginning  to  say  that,  because  the  murdered  nurse 
Cavell  said  in  her  last  hours  that  she  forgave  her  murderers, 
we  also  ought  to  forgive  them.  But,  in  fact,  just  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  The  magnanimity  of  the  saint  ought  to  be  not  a 
bridle,  but  a  spur.  The  words  of  the  victim :  '  Forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do,'  are  nobly  Christian;  but  scan^ely 
less  nobly  Christian  is  the  comment  of  the  newly  baptized 
Clovis  when  he  heard  the  story:  'Would  God  I  had  been  there 
with  my  Franks!' 

"We  ought  as  Christians  to  forgive?  Yes;  if  you  mean  that 
we  ought  to  wish  even  Germans  to  save  their  souls.  It  "is  diffi- 
cult, in  the  face  of  what  they  have  done,  to  wish  even  that. 
The  natural  man  in  most  of  us  would  prefer  that  they  should  all 
howl  forever  in  hell.  Still,  as  Christians,  we  ought  to  wish  it. 
But,  as  Christians,  we  ought  also  to  realize  that  the  only  chance 
of  such  a  wish  being  fulfilled  lies  in  their  obvious  and  utterly 
ruinous  military  defeat.  Otherwise  they  will  certainly  remain 
confirmed  in  their  present  opinion  that  the  devil  and  not  God 
is  the  predominant  partner  in  the  government  of  the  universe; 
and  that  it  is  safer  to  side  with  him." 


OUR  DOMESTIC   KILLINGS 

IT  MIGHT  INTEREST  AN  INVESTIGATOR  in  psychosis 
to  determine,  if  possible,  what  effect,  if  any,  the  military 
killing  now  rampant  in  Europe  has  upon  the  non-military 
killing  to  be  observed  in  our  country.  Certainly  the  homicide- 
rate  for  1914  was  "distinctly  worse  than  the  average  for  the 
preceding  ten  years,  being  8.6  per  100,000  inhabitants  as  against 
7.9  for  that  period."  Memphis,  as  in  some  former  years,  figures 
highest,  tho  many  of  its  people  claim  that  negro  crime  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  unenviable  showing,  and  the  white 
citizens  should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  odium  of  it.  These 
and  other  figures  of  an  alarming  import  are  to  Ijp^  found  in 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman's  annual  analysis  of  American  homicide 
statistics  appearing  in  the  New  York  insurance  weekly.  The 
Spectator.  The  outstanding  fact  shown  by  it,  declares  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  is  that  "for  the  thirty  American  cities  whose 
joint  homicide-rate  is  given  for  the  past  thirty  years,  the  third 
decade  of  the  period  makes  a  far  worse  showing  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding."  For  1905-14,  the  average  annual  homicide- 
rate  was  8.1  per  100,000  inhabitants,  as  against  5.0  for  1895- 
1904  and  4.8  for  1885-94.     The  Post  continues: 

"For  the  separate  cities  the  showing  is  in  some  respects 
startling;  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  whole  being  that  the 
rate  tor  Memphis  for  the  decade  1904-l.S  was  63.7  per  100,000 — 
eight  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  whole  group  of  cities,  and  twice 
as  high  as  that  of  its  next  competitor  in  badness,  namely,  Charles- 
ton. The  tremendous  preeminence  of  the  Southern  cities  is 
usually — and  doubtless  correctly — ascribed  in  large  part  to 
disorder  among  the  negro  population;  but  how  inadequate  this 
explanation  is  may  be  judged  from  one  circumstance.  We  note 
that  Baltimore  had  a  homicide-rate  in  the  decade  1904—13  of 
only  4.6 — while  Boston  had  4.8,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
6.1,  Cleveland  the  same,  and  Chicago  9.3 — in  spite  of  the  very 
large  colored  population  of  the  Maryland  city.  The  way  in 
which  the  city  is  governed  and  the  laws  of  the  State  enforced 
has  fully  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as  the  composition  of 
the  population." 

The  largest  percentage  of  those  killed  were  shot,  60.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  having  died  of  firearms  wounds  and  15.1  per 
cent,  having  been  killed  by  cutting  or  piercing  instruments. 

The  Memphis  News-Scimitar  declares  that  its  records  include 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  wounded  in  the  nearby 
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sections   and    brought    Tor    trial  incut     to    Memphis    hospitals, 
whero  they  succumb.     But  it  adds: 

"Unpleasant  as  it  may  be  to  face  tlie  fact,  however,  it  remains 
true  that  personal  violence  is  abnormally  con\mon  in  Memphis 
and  vSht>lby  counties.  The  sooner  this  fact  is  squarely  fa(H>d, 
and  the  sooner  proper  stejjs  are  taken  to  remedy  conditions,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  community. 

"An  aroused  public  consciousness,  which  will  demand  thorough 
otticial  action  in  each  homicide  case,  and  which  Avill  make  it 
possible  to  se<nire  juries  which  will  provide  propin-  penalties 
when  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  clear,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
requirements.  We  can  not  have  this  if  Ave  try  to  deny  the  facts 
to  ourselves." 


THE  RABBIS'  ANSWER  TO  HAECKEL 

y4  DMITTING  that  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  may  be  a  great 
/— %  biologi.st.  Dr.  Samuel  Schulman,  of  the  Temple  Beth-El, 
•^  ^-  linds  him  but  "a  poor  philosopher"  in  his  latest  con- 
clusions induced  by  the  spectacle  of  the  war.  The  great  German 
monist  avers  that  the  present  war  has  ended  the  "illusions"  of 
the  existence  of  a  providential  God,  of  predestination,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Schulman  replies  rather  tartly 
that  the  dean  of  the  German  scientific  world  "is  a  type  of  scien- 
tist that  becomes  a  dogmatist  on  matters  on  which  he  can  speak 
with  no  more  authority  than  any  one  else."  He  gave  his  views 
to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times  in  these  words: 

"God  still  lives,  tho  men  refuse  to  obey  his  law.  There  is  no 
more  difference  about  God  and  immortality  in  seeing  a  man  die 
in  battle  than  there  is  in  seeing  him  snatched  away  by  a  microbe 
or  carried  away  by  an  earthquake.  The  manner  of  a  man's 
death  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  divine  plan  for  his  destiny. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  an  English  statesman, 
Balfour,  in  his  latest  book,  'Theism  and  Humanism,'  comes  to 
altogether  different  results.  The  fact  is,  were  it  not  for  the 
reality  of  God,  the  assumptions  with  which  the  scientists  oper- 
ate, uniformity  of  nature,  etc.,  would  have  no  basis.  God  and 
right  and  love  and  the  value  of  the  spirit  are  realities  despite 
this  war. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  illusion  this  war  has  swept  away — the 
flattering  unction  to  our  soul  which  a  materialistic  science  has 
dinned  into  our  ears  for  the  last  fifty  years,  namely,  that  men 
become  better  and  more  civilized  because  of  the  mastery  over 
nature  which  enables  them  to  increase  their  material  comforts. 
This  war  proves  that  the  civilization  of  the  head  is  but  the  small- 
est part  of  human  culture,  but  that  if  brutal  wars  are  ever  to 
end.  humanity's  heart  must  be  educated.  Men  must  take  seri- 
ously and  everybody  in  their  lives  the  faith  in  a  God  that  wants 
them  to  love  one  another.  It  is  Haeckel's  gods  ihat  have  been 
swept  away  by  this  war,  and  not  the  God  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity." 

Dr.  Silverman,  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  is  more  inclined  to 
agree  with  Haeckel,  after  important  reservations,  than  his 
confrere  in  faith.  He  declares  that  "so-called  Christian  ethics 
has  gone  bankrupt,"  adding: 

"Every  war  is  of  high  relation  to  all  true  ethicjs.  War  and 
the  doctrine  of  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  It  is  quite  true  that  people  who  love  their 
neighbors  can  not  make  war  upon  one  another,  and  certainly 
can  not  carry  on  an  inhumane  war. 

"Professor  Haeckel  is  quite  right  when  he  believes  or  intimates 

'  that  those  who  are  conducting  this  present  war,  or  any  war, 

are  not  really  Christians,  beli(>vers  in  God,  or  the  doctrine  of 

'Love   one    another.'      Any    one   who    believes    in    the    highest 

doctrine  of  religion  can  never  conduct  offensive  warfare. 

"When  it  comes,  however,  to  th(>  question  of  the  denial  of 
I'rovidenc*^  and  predestination  or  tlu^  (existence  of  the  Deity, 
or  of  immortality,  then  th(>  question  hinges  on  the  definition  of 
these  terms.  If  by  Providence  Professor  Haeckel  means  that 
God  is  forever  interfering  with  human  will,  wh«>thcr  it  be  directed 
to  good  or  evil  ends;  that  predestination  means  thai  every 
human  act,  whim,  or  folly,  cruelty,  or  torture  has  been  ordained 
since  the  beginning  of  creation;  that  God  is  a  Great  Being  who 
can  control  every  minute  act  of  individuals  or  nations;  that  in\- 
mortality  is  a  meeting  again  of  human  souls  aft(T  death  and  tlu^ 
continuance  of  life  after  death  similar  to  life  we  have  li«>re,  then 
I  agree  with  Professor  Haeckel  that  War  with  all  its  inhumanity 


has  shaken,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  such  a  belief.  But  his 
definitions  of  God,  Providence,  predestination,  and  immortality 
are  false,  lie  s(>ts  up  straw  men  in  order  to  overthrow  them. 
Like  most  other  atheists,  he  creates  a  god  whom  he  can  destroy. 

"God  is  a  force  that  has  created,  governs,  and  preserves  the 
universe,  and  Providence  under  that  conception  of  the  Deity 
is  merely  the  working  out  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  theu- 
natural  end. 

"Pro\idence,  in  oth(>r  wox'ds,  means  the  logical  and  consistent 
pro(!ess  of  the  elements  and  forces  of  the  universe. 

"Predestination  means  a  constitution,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  with  which  every  being  is  equipped  and  the  circumstances 
both  physical  and  spiritual  under  which  it  is  born. 

"Predestination  is  the  track  upon  which  the  engine  must  run. 
If  it  runs  off  the  track  it  destroys  itself.  But  in  the  track  it  has 
freedom  of  motion.  In  other  words,  predestination  is  subject 
to  improvement  by  the  human  will,  while  the  very  human  will 
itself  is  conditioned  by  the  limitation  of  its  physical,  spiritual, 
mental,  and  moral  equipment,  its  inheritance  and  environment. 
We  are  governed  by  our  predestination  and  by  our  free  will. 
There  is  constantly  in  our  life  this  interplay  of  fate  and  volition. 
Immortality  means  the  perfect  existence  of  the  human  .soul, 
but  does  not  undertake  to  declare  under  what  conditions  and 
under  what  processes  the  soul  exists  in  another  life. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  these  definitions  of  God,  Providence, 
predestination,  and  immortality,  the  war  does  not  present  such 
an  intellectual  difficulty  as  makes  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
premises.  Granting  these  premises,  the  war  is  a  result  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  men  who  profess  to  believe  in  God,  who  profess  to 
obey  his  law,  and  whose  whole  life  belies  their  professions.  Not 
religion  is  destroyed  by  the  war,  but  our  belief  in  certain  men 
whose  acts  have  proved  their  insincerity." 

Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  the  Free  Synagog,  sees  Professor 
Haeckel's  declaration  as  "the  problem  of  multitudes  of  souls 
racked  by  the  spiritual  stress  of  the  war,"  and  he  warns  both 
Church  and  churchmen  against  "sneering  away  the  words  of 
Haeckel,  which  embody  the  doubts  and  agonies  of  multitudes 
of  hitherto  believing  souls." 

One  non-Jewish  (clergyman.  Dr.  W.  T.  Manning,  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  enters  the  field  opened  by  Haeckel  to 
speculate  on  the  situation  after  the  war: 

"  It  seems  clear  that  the  world  will  be  a  new  pla*^',  and  that 
the  Church  will  have  the  greatest  opportunity  she  has  ever  yet 
known.  It  seems  certain  that  out  of  this  war  will  come  a  mighty 
impulse  toward  democracy.  With  all  its  horrors  the  struggle 
is  making  toward  world-brotherhood." 


TRAVELING  RELIGIOUS  EXHIBITS— The  religious  ex- 
hibits at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  have  been  so  great  a 
success  that  their  field  of  usefulness  is  to  be  extended  by  a  wide 
itinerary.  In  The  Chri.slinn  Work  (New  York)  we  read  of  the 
awards  meted  out  to  them  and  the  plans  for  their  extension: 

"The  collect i\'e  exhibits  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize. 
Besides  this,  then^  were  awarded  to  the  various  church  boards 
and  religious  organizations  four  gold  medals,  five  silver  medals, 
twenty-two  bronze  medals,  and  four  honorable  mentions.  The 
collective  exhibit^  are  said  to  be  the  finest  ever  gathered  together 
and  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

"So  great  has  been  th(>  interest  in  these  exhibits  that  a  plan 
has  been  perfected  whereby  the  entire  exhibit  displayed  at  the 
Exposition,  together  with  additional  religious  exhibits,  may  be- 
shown  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  exhibit  management  to  include  in  this  great  plan  not  onlj' 
exhibits  from  every  one  of  the  thirty  denominations  constitut- 
ing th(>  Federal  Council  of  the  (""hurch  of  Christ  in  America, 
but  from  great  interdenominational  religious  and  social-service 
agencies  throughout  th(^  country. 

"While  the  cities  in  which  the  campaigns  are  to  be  held  are 
not  definitely  contracted  with,  the  following  is  a  list  of  <'ities 
where  exhibits  an>  to  be  Ii(>Id:  Seattl(>,  IjOs  .\ngt>l(>s,  Des  Moin«>s, 
Dallas.  BuiTalo,  Youngstown,  Chautauqua,  Birmingham.  Indian- 
apolis, Washington.  Ta<'oma,  Denv(>r,  Minneapolis,  Houston. 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Bay  View,  Detroit,  Hichmond,  Spokan(\ 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  .\tlanta,  Toledo,  Rochester,  Newark,  Grand 
Ilapids,  Providence,  Portland,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Louis- 
ville, (\>Iumbus,  Harrisburg,  .\lbany,  Hartford,  St.  Louis. 
The  exhibits  campaign  is  to  start  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Januarv, 
11)10." 
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THAT  a  poet's  work  should  grow  more 
polished  in  phrase  and  richer  in  thought 
with  the  passing  of  the  years  is  not  un- 
usual. The  mellowing  results  of  time 
and  experience  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  there.  But  that  the  more 
mature  lines  should  show  a  gain  in  energy, 
in  passion,  in  fire — this  is  so  rare  that 
one  must  indeed  marvel  at  it,  as  at  some- 
thing which  does  not  happen  many  times 
in  one  generation. 

And,  therefore,  '"The  Flower  from  the 
Ashes,  and  Other  Verses"  (Thomas  Bird 
Mosher)  is  of  extraordinary  interest.  It 
is  ISIiss  Edith  M.  Thomas's  thirteenth 
book,  and  her  best.  What  makes  it  her 
best  is  not  its  high  imagination  and  ex- 
quisite verbal  artistry — these  qualities 
her  work  always  showed — but  its  splendid 
and  passionate  enthusiasm.  The  notable 
stanzas  which  we  quote  below  are  so 
vibrant  with  life,  so  radiant  with  noble 
personality,  as  to  make  the  reader  who 
had  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
conscientious  quality  of  Miss  Thomas's 
work  quite  certain  that,  after  all,  there  is 
truth  in  the  theory  of  poetry  as  a  matter 
of  inspiration  rather  than  of  craftsmanship. 

EVOE! 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

"Many    are    the    wand-bearers,    few    are    the    true 
bacchanals." 

Many  are  the  wand-bearers. 

Their  windy  shouts  I  hear 
Along  the  hillside  vineyard, 

And  where  the  wine  runs  clear; 
They  show  the  vine-leaf  chaplet. 

The  ivy-wreathen  spear. 
But  the  god,  the  true  lacchus. 

He  does  not  hold  them  dear. 

Many  are  the  wand-bearers. 

And  bravely  are  they  clad; 
Yes,  they  have  all  the  tokens 

His  early  lovers  had. 
They  sing  the  master  passions, 

Themselves  unsad,  unglad; 
And  the  god,  the  true  lacchus. 

He  knows  they  are  not  mad ! 

IMany  are  the  wand-bearers; 

The  fawn-skin  bright  they  wear; 
There  are  among  them  msenads 

That  rave  with  unbound  hair. 
They  toss  the  harmless  firebrand — 

It  spends  itself  in  air. 
And  the  god,  the  true  lacchus 

He  smiles^and  does  not  care. 

Many  are  the  wand-bearers. 

And  who  (ye  ask)  am  I? 
One  who  was  bom  in  madness, 

"Evoe!"  my  first  cry — 
Who  dares,  before  your  spear-points, 

To  challenge  and  defy ; 
And  the  god,  the  true  lacchus. 

So  keep  me  till  I  die! 

Many  are  the  wand-bearers; 

I  bear  with  me  no  sign ; 
Yet,  I  was  mad,  was  drunken. 

Ere  yet  I  tasted  wine; 
Nor  bleeding  grape  can  slacken 

The  thirst  wherewith  I  pine; 
And  the  god,  the  true  lacchus, 

Hears  now  this  song  of  mine. 


Here  is  a  brave  .song  in  praise  of  folly, 
most  soothing  retribution  for  the  stings 
and  scars  of  scorn.     To  the  ideas  exprest 


in  some  of  its  lines,  iSt.  Francis  of  Assisi 
would  give  his  approval. 

FOOL'S  PARADISE 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

We  all  are  gathered  here,  who  else  no  refuge  had; 
We  all  are  here,  we  Fools — the  sad,  the  glad,  the 

mad. 
So  counted  by  a  world  that  missed  us  nevermore. 
That  fed  us  grudgingly — or  starved  us  on  its  store. 

They  all  are  here — those  darling  truants  from  the 

rod 
Who  learned  no  lesson  save  the  boundless  love 

of  Ciod. 
And    they    are    here — the    laughers    whom    their 

world  frowned  down. 
Who  danced  to  all  the  pipes  that  stray  from  town 

to  town! 

And  moody  ones  are  with  us — souls  of  smoldering 

fire 
That  blew  alive  and  caught  at  wrong  in  sudden  ire; 
And  prophet-spirits  mild  who  none  would  ever 

heed ; 
And  childlike  men  of  might  that  any  child  could 

lead. 

And  those  that  loved,  imloved — who  nothing  else 

could  do 
But  spend  their  all — O  truest  lovers  of  imtnie! 
And    those   that   have   gone   mad   for   deathless 

beauty's  sake, 
Who  winged  her  songful  praise  none  later  could 

awake ! 

We  are  all  gathered  here — the  sad,  the  glad,  the 

mad.   .  .   . 
God    made    a    Paradise    for    Fools    and   straight 

forbade 
Its  seraph-guarded  gates  to  all  His  thriftier  wise. 
But  He  Himself  oft  walks  with  us  this  Paradise. 

L 'Envoi 

Princes,  or  Pea,sants,  this  to  you  I  send  from  far: 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  if  so  some  little  ancient  scar 
Ye  bear  in  either  palm,  ye  can  not  be  denied — • 
For  you,   with  golden  sound,   the  garden  gates 
swing  wide. 

Here  is  Miss  Thomas  in  a  more  intimate 
mood.  In  a  few  graceful  lines  of  delicate 
melancholy,  she  draws  the  portrait  of  a 
personality  not  easily  forgotten. 

IN  THE  LILAC-RAIN 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

All  in  the  lilac-rain, 

Tender  and  sweet. 
Brushing  the  window-pane 

Sudden — and  fleet! 

Came  the  dear  wraith  of  her 
.  Out  of  lost  Mays — 
(Ah,  but  the  faith  of  her. 
True  to  old  ways!) 

Scarcely  her  face  I  knew 

Dim  in  the  wet ; 
Only  her  eyes  of  blue 

Who  could  forget ! 
Hands  full  of  Ulac,  too — 

Lilac  crowned,  yet! 

These  were  the  flowers  she  loved 

In  the  far  years; 
These  were  the  showers  she  loved — 

Light  as  her  tears! 
These  were  the  hours  she  loved — 

Hope  chasing  fears! 

Veiled  in  the  lilac-rain 

Comes  she — and  goes.   .  .  . 

Sun  through  the  clouds  again. 
Fresh  the  wind  blows. 

Mine,  a  swift  pleasure-pain 
None  other  knows. 


This  thoughtful  and  restrained  memorial 
poem  we  take  from  a  recent  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  The  idea  is  as  old 
as  is  bereavement  itself,  but  no  idea  is  too 
old  for  a  true  poet  to  give  it  new  dignity 
and  beauty,  and  Miss  Gates's  lines  are  no 
exception  to  this  law. 

"I  SHALL  NOT  CRY  RETURN" 

By  Ellen  M.  H.  Gates 

I  shall  not  cry  Return!  Return! 

Nor  weep  my  years  away; 
But  just  as  long  as  sunsets  bum. 

And  dawns  make  no  delay, 
I  shall  be  lonesome — I  shall  miss 
Your  hand,  your  voice,  your  smile,  your  kiss. 

Not  often  shall  I  speak  your  name. 
For  what  would  strangers  care. 

That  once  a  sudden  tempest  came 
And  swept  my  gardens  bare. 

And  then  you  passed,  and  in  your  place 

Stood  Silence  with  her  lifted  face. 

Not  always  shall  this  parting  be. 

For  tho  I  travel  slow, 
I,  too,  may  claim  eternity 

And  find  the  way  you  go; 
And  so  I  do  my  task  and  wait 
The  opening  of  the  outer  gate. 

Miss  Winifred  M.  Letts,  the  young 
Irish  poet  whose  dialect  poems  have  en- 
deared her  to  many  American  readers,  is 
the  author  of  several  sonnets  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  the  London 
Westminster  Gazette.  They  are  quaint  and 
fanciful,  and  the  two  which  we  quote 
below  are  both  strikingly  original  in 
phraseology. 

THE  GHOST 

By  W.  M.  Letts 

My  lady,  musing  at  her  mirror,  said: 
"This  is  my  burial- night,  for  I  am  dead: 
Hope  dug  the  grave  and  laid  my  sad  heart  there. 
Sorrow  was  sexton,  heavy-footed  Care 
The  lanthorn-bearer.  Love  in  sober  stole 
Was  priest,  while  fickle  Joy  stayed  but  to  toll 
The  bell  for  me;  then  Memory  graved  the  stone; 
And  all  being  done,  they  left  me  there  alone. 

"But  tho  the  grave  is  made,  the  earth  close-prest 
About  my  heart,  to-morrow  I  must  rise. 

Put  on  my  gay  attire,  laugh  and  jest. 

Lest  one  should  read  the  secret  in  my  eyes — 

Lest  one  should  know  that  in  this  careless  host 

Of  revelers  I  linger  as  a  ghost." 

In  amusing  contrast  is  the  second 
plaint.  For  the  world-weary  here  is  Para- 
dise indeed! 

THE  TRUCE 

By  W.  M.  Letts 

One  made  this  prayer:    "Sweet  Father  Christ,.! 
crave 

Some  little,  lazy  peace  to  follow  death, 
A  sunny  bank  where  tranquil  willows  wave 

Wind-silvered  leaves,    and  time    to   draw   my 
breath. 
Beside  a  stream  knee- deep  in  arrowhead 

And  dear  forget-me-nots;  a  gentle  spot 
Where  I  may  thank  my  God  that  I  am  dead 

And  all  the  traffic  of  the  world  forgot. 

"There,  dreamless,  I  shall  lie  so  still — so  still, 
The  cautious  moor-hen  piloting  her  brood 

Will  hoed  me  not,  the  heron  stir  no  quill 
For  fear  of  me  in  that  kind  solitude. 

O  grant  tliis  truce  from  pain,  this  moment's  rest, 

Before  I  brace  my  soul  to  further  test." 


I! 


Your  Money  Buys  More— 

More  power-  and  greater  smoothness — improved  45 
horsepower  motor,  which  is  the  last  word  in  six- 
cyHnder  smoothness  and  flexibiUty. 

More  room — 125-inch  wheelhase,  which  means — 

More  comfort — for  a  full  quota  of  seven  adult  pas- 
sengers. 
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More  convenient  electrii 
on  steering  column. 

More  certain  stnrfnig— 
ing  system. 

More  tire  mileage — 4)- 

More  stable  organi-zatic 
are  more  Overlands  in  u.^ 
tlian  any  other  car  of  mo 
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'Made  in  U.S.A.' 


■all  switches  located 


it  starting  and  light- 


s. 

you  service — there 
ng  into  use  every  day 
)0-inch  wheelbase. 


Because  we  are  the  worW s  largest  producers  of  sixes 
and  fours  ^  we  can  and  do  give  in  this  improved  Six  a 
car  which  is  dominant  value  among  Sixes. 

Let  the  Overlarid  dealer  show  you  the  Overland  Six — 
also  the  five-passenger  four-cylinder  touring  cars  at 
$695  and  $615  and  the  roadsters  at  $675  and  $595— all 
prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Condensed 

MILK 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Its  uniformity  enables  the  mother  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  proper 
modification  desired.  Its  absolute  pu- 
rity assures  her  that  the  baby  is  getting 
a  thoroughly  safe  food.  It  keeps  well 
and  is  easily  prepared,  thereby  obviating 
the  difficulties  attending  the  modifica- 
tion of  raw  cows'  milk. 

Many  mothers  cannot  nurse  their  little 

ones.      When  this  contingency  arises 

the  problem  is  to  get  the  substitute 

that  is  best  suited  to  the  baby's 

individual  requirements. 


"Eagle  Brand"  has  been   suc- 
cessfully used    as  an  infant  food 

for  half  a  century,  and  the  thousands 
of  recorded  cases  of  children  who  have 
been  carried  through  the  critical  period 
on  "Eagle  Brand"  have  established  it  as 
the  leading  product  of  its  kind.  "Eagle 
Brand"  is  highly  palatable,  easily  di- 
gested, and  is  ready  for  the  baby  with 
the  addition  of  the  proper  amount  of 
boiled  water  that  has  been  cooled 
feeding  temperature. 

"Eagle  Brand"  has  a  hundred  uses  as  a 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  PROPHETS 

JANUARY  1  is  a  great  day  for  "Old 
Moore,"  "Raphael,"  "Zadkiel,"  and 
"Orion,"  for  on  that  day  are  issued  in 
London  their  prophecies  of  the  new  year. 
The  minor  soothsayer  in  England  makes  a 
good  living,  but  he  never  knows  such 
triumph  as  this.  For  these  four,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  Time  opens  a  whole  clean  new  book, 
hands  them  their  little  pencils,  and  permits 
them  to  scribble  on  the  spotless  pages  to 
their  hearts'  content.  Their  tracings  do 
not  blot  the  indelible  entries  yet  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  pastime  for  all 
concerned.  Therein  Old  Moore  may  play 
destiny,  and  Zadkiel  may  mark  out  the 
mighty  sweeps  of  civilization.  There 
Raphael  may  entangle  the  nations  and 
Orion  untangle  them  again.  And  therein, 
too,  may  we  peep  and,  skeptical  tho  we 
are,  go  finally  away  with  premonitions, 
hopes,  and  fears  quarreling  busily  with 
common  sense  within  our  brains.  In 
America  the  astrologer  is  somewhat  of  a 
rare  bird,  but  in  England — principally  in 
the  persons  of  these  four — he  flourishes. 
With  the  first  of  the  year  the  almanacs 
appear  and,  reading  them,  as  many  do  in 
all  good  faith,  the  Englander  may  cast  his 
future  and  his  country's  pretty  much  as  he 
likes,  for  all  four  are  different.  Old  Moore 
and  Raphael,  a  writer  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  The  Ohio  State  Journal  tells 
us,  are  usually  pessimistic;  the  other  two 
invariably  optimistic.  Contributing  a 
modest  sum  to  the  support  of  a  science 
thought  by  many  to  be  already  long  ex- 
tinct, "you  takes  your  choice."  One  would 
think  Zadkiel  and  Orion  would  be  the  more 
popular,  but  they  are  not.  If  anything, 
they  run  second.  Prophecy  is  a  somewhat 
direful  art:  the  direr  it  is,  seemingly,  the 
better.  Old  Moore  starts  out  pleasantly 
by  dubbing  1916  "The  Year  of  the  Flaming 
Sword."  But  he  does  not  prove  of  much 
help  in  solving  that  question  in  which  we 
are  all  most  deeply  interested — "When 
will  the  war  end?"  He  involves  Holland 
in  the  war  this  winter,  at  about  the  same 
time  that  England  is  suffering  from  a 
desperate  financial  situation  and  is  tried 
by  danger  of  insurrection  in  either  her  land 
or  sea  forces.  Diplomatic  splits  are  due — 
notably  between  France  and  Russia.  Air- 
raids and  other  catastrophes  of  war  are 
presented  in  such  a  way  that,  were  any  one 
of  them  peculiarly  disastrous,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  foretold  here.  May  27 
is  to  be  England's  day  of  disaster  and 
moiu*ning,  and  the  Black  Sea  is  to  be  the 
I)lace  where  "the  worst  effects  of  the  planets 
will  be  directed,"  until  its  name  becomes 
a  byword.  In  his  summary  Old  Moore 
declares,  with  no  imdue  lucidity: 

The  intensified  influence  of  the  planet 
Mars  raging  in  the  sign  Leo  will  bring  a 


year  of  great  conflagrations,  drought,  ex- 
plosions, lavish  expenditure  on  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  great  surge  of 
military  enthusiasm  will  move  over  France, 
who  will  fight  for  the  liberty  of  its  people 
as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of  nations.  The 
Red  Lion  is  rampant;  the  flaming  Comet 
displays  its  dread  passage  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  simitar  over  the  skies.  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  comes  up  from  under  the 
altar  of  self-sacrifice,  crying:  "How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long?"  But  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  fires  of  human  passion  will  yet 
burn  more  fiercely  than  ever,  springing  forth 
into  action  in  a  thousand  directions,  in  a 
thousand  forms  of  destruction.  The  hour 
of  the  builders  has  not  yet  arrived.  Deadly 
fevers  will  claim  their  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. There  will  be  burnings  upon  a  vast 
scale. 

Zadkiel,  who  has  been  propheting  since 
1830,  is  distinctly  pro-Ally.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  prejudice  can  influence  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  however.  Astrology 
is  a  study  for  the  imaginative  mind.  It 
presents  you  with  any  quantity  of  portents, 
each  with  its  alternative,  and  trusts  you 
to  make  the  best  of  them.  In  this  you  are 
often  guided  by  the  desire  not  to  wound 
your  client  by  untactfulness.  So  it  is  with 
Zadkiel.  He  sees  Germany  in  danger  of 
collapse  in  January  or  March,  and  shifts 
other  forbidding  omens  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  "either  the  President  or  the  Cabinet, 
or  both,  will  be  in  trouble;  and  the  Cabinet 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  reconstructed,  or 
come  to  a  sudden  end."  It  is  rather  dull 
of  the  stars  to  say  that,  isn't  it?  Is 
prophecy  after  all  so  difficult  an  art? 

Raphael,  who  is  now  ninety-six  years 
old,  distinguishes  himself  bj'  apologizing 
for  not  predicting  the  war.  All  four 
prophets  failed  in  that  respect;  which  only 
proves  the  war's  spontaneous  nature  and 
shows  how  natural  it  was  that  each  nation 
engaged  should  be  forced  into  it  against 
its  will.     He  says: 

Altho  signs  were  very  threatening,  I 
confess  I  could  not  believe  that  such  a  ter- 
rible conflict  would  occur,  or  that  we 
should  be  drawn  into  it.  There  are  ominous 
signs  that  its  duration  will  be  a  matter  of 
years.     I  hope  I  am  mistaken. 

We  are  given  his  prophecy  in  brief: 

He  is  almost  as  pessimistic  as  Old  Moore. 
The  year  as  he  sees  it  starts  off  with  over- 
crowded hospitals,  serious  labor  troubles, 
and  violent  storms.  Italy  will  be  greatly 
disturbed,  and  there  will  be  rioting  in 
Rome. 

The  heavy  death-roll,  especially  among 
royal  persons,  continues  in  the  spring. 
Italy  sees  serious  misfortunes,  much 
violation  of  sacred  edifices  and  great  dt^ 
struction.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  suffers  in  health  and  prestige,  and 
unseemly  scenes  are  witnessed  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  summer  grave  troubles  fall  upon 
Holland  and  a  "lady  of  high  title  and 
lineage  will  jiass  to  the  Great  Beyond." 
There  will  be  a  serious  crisis  in  British 
finance  and  a  sharp  dispute  with  another 
Power,  probably  America.  The  United 
States  fleet  will  bo  mobilized,  but  peace 
will  be  preserved. 
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It  will  be  a  terrible  autumn,  with  no 
likelihood  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
but  enormous  expenditures  of  mone^ , 
treachery  at  sea,  and  great  maritime  losses. 

However,  the  sun's  eclipse  on  February  .'{ 
signifies  that  "the  German  hordes  will  be 
driven  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
countn*.  and  famine,  devastation,  and 
bloodshed  will  ravdsh  the  center  of  Europe." 

'"It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  United 
States,  which  is  ruled  by  Gemini,"  says 
Raphael,  "will  make  an  attempt  to  help 
the  Kaiser  in  his  difficulty,  but  whether 
it  will  sut'ceed  is  very  doubtful  indeed; 
1  do  not  judge  it  will." 

About  the  duration  of  the  war  Raphael 
says: 

"If  I  were  to  say  it  would  last  betwe(>n 
tlu'ee  and  four  years  I  should  frighten 
many  of  my  readers;  so  let  us  hope  it  will 
not  be  so." 

There  is  a  familiar  something  about  the 
last  sentence.  Where  have  we  heard  the 
hke  before?  Could  there  possibly  be  any 
connection  between  the  prophecies  of 
Raphael  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  this  country  and  foreign  Powers? 
Or  is  it  merely  that  Raphael  employs  the 
language  of  diplomacy? 

Orion  is  too  nebulous  in  his  optimism 
to  warrant  quoting.  Better  turn  to  the 
prophets  in  this  country,  where  we  find 
them  given  front-page  prominence  in  the 
daily  newspapers  rather  than  in  almanacs. 
At  least,  the  Washington  Times  so  honors 
the  word  of  Gabriel  Neith,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  "  foremost  among  the  astrologers 
of  America."  There  is  a  satisfying  definite- 
ness  about  Mr.  Neith.  As  to  the  war,  "the 
end  is  far  off."  Peace  will  appear  probable 
in  March  of  this  year,  but  war  may  con- 
tinue nevertheless  until  1918.  Mr.  Neith 
explains  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  how  he  found  this  out: 

This  is  a  cyclic  war.  The  subcycle  of 
Rlars,  the  warrior,  began  with  the  equinox 
of  1909,  in  the  cycle  of  Jupiter,  the  builder 
of  fame.  When  the  period  of  Saturn,  the 
subduer,  came  in  1914,  the  war-cloud 
burst,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conflict 
will  continue  until  1918,  when  dawns  the 
period  of  Venus,  human  love  and  sympathy. 
Unfortunately,  the  subcycle  of  Mars  con- 
tinues until  1944,  and  even  tho  there  may 
be  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1916  or  1918,  war  is  likely  to  break  out 
with  renewed  vigor  later.  Unless  peace  is 
attained  in  the  spring  of  1916,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  may  become  in- 
volved in  the  war.  There  are  also  certain 
indications  that  March  and  June  may  be 
months  of  peril  for  the  United  States, 
through  internal  troubles  as  well  as  external 
dangers. 

Mr.  Neith  also  picks  out  January  and 
March  as  bad  months  for  Germany,  and 
mentions  the  d(>ath  of  a  high  otficial.  May 
will  be  disastrous  to  eitlier  th<>  Kaiser  or  the 
Crown  Prince.  If  to  the  latter,  he  has 
died  so  many  times  already  that  onc^e  more 
^\^ll  hardly  be  noticed.  Our  own  fate  is 
forecast  in  part  as  follows: 

Altho  the  United  States  begins  tlie  new 
year  more  blest  than  any  country  in   tlu; 
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world,  the  stars  forewarn  the  people  that 
they  should  pn^pare  for  a  year  of  startlitig: 
events.  Business  conditions  probably 
^\'ill  be  much  affected,  since  the  element  of 
surprize  is  prominent  in  all  public  affairs. 
]Vlen  and  women  of  every  class  are  counseled 
to  be  most  conservative  in  their  ex- 
])cnditures.  The  year  will  be  a  time  for 
satejj;uarding  money  and  ]n-operty. 

Those  who  speculate  are  warned  of 
extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  stock- 
market.  These  will  be  follow(>d  by  sc^an- 
dals  caused  by  failm-es  and  emV)ezzlements. 
The  sudden  death  of  a  person  of  prominence 
in  banking  affairs  is  prognosticated.  Two 
financiers  will  end  life,  one  in  January  and 
one  in  July.  Foreign  loans  will  be  much 
(liseust.  Brokers  and  speculators  should 
be  especially  careful  in  the  autumn,  as 
the  last  of  September  and  the  first  of 
November  are  under  a  sinister  rule.  The 
coming  summer,  July  1  to  15,  is  under  an 
imfavorable  sway  of  the  planets.  Bankers 
are  forewarned  that  the  public  mind  will 
readily  entertain  fear.  They  should  guard 
against  possible  runs  on  banks  and  con- 
sequent failures  on  stock  exchanges.  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  come  under  a 
direction  that  indicates  excitement.  There 
is  also  an  aspect  that  may  mean  repudiation 
of  foreign  credit. 

Farmers  will  reap  large  returns  from 
crops,  but  unsatisfactory  conditions  may 
cause  losses.  Cold  and  dark  weather  is 
indicated;  storms  of  unusual  \nolence  may 
cause  heavy  losses  of  live  stock.  Breed- 
ers of  horses  and  cattle  have  the  promise 
of  large  profit,  but  they  should  take 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious disease. 

Earthquakes  may  be  more  numerous  and 
more  widely  experienced  than  in  previous 
years.  The  Middle  West  and  Central 
America  may  be  disturbed  by  shocks 
January  26,  30,  and  31;  Canada  and  the 
central  of  the  Allan  tic  States,  April  17  to 
24,  which  time  will  also  be  dangerous  for 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
These  seismic  phenomena  may  be  especially 
severe  at  sum-ise  and  sunset.  In  South 
America  and  central  India  these  up- 
heavals of  nature  may  take  the  form  of 
landslides  and  tidal  waves,  windstorms, 
tornadoes,  and  cyclones.  Special  dates 
read  for  these  cataclysms  aTe  as  folio w.s: 
Winnipeg^  to  Galveston,  Vera  Cruz,  ahd 
Guatemala,  January  31  and  February  1; 
Dawson  to  Tahiti  and  Manila,  February  3; 
western  Pennsylvania,  Charleston,  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru,  February  13.  In  the  summer  the 
following  dates  are  probable:  Winnipeg 
to  Galveston  and  central  America,  the 
Sonora  River,  Lower  California,  western 
Arizona,  and  Nevada,  Helena  and  Butte, 
Mont.,  July  13  and  14.  Floods  and  disasters 
from  the  air — possibly  Severe  heat  and 
t  hunderstorms — are  indicated  for  t  he  North 
Atlantic  coast  about  July  26,  when  Jamaica, 
Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Panama  are  apt  to  suffer  severely. 

Other  portents  are  given  in  part  as 
follows : 

Woman  suffrage  is  likely  to  moot  many 
obstacles  in  1916,  as  conditions  affecting 
the  carnpaign  for  political  equality  are  ad- 
verse. A  sensational  setback  or  acti\'e 
treachery  on  the  part  of  ])oliticians  prob- 
ably will  cause  a  scandal  which  will  produce 
a  libel  case  against  a  prominent  writer  or 
scituitist.  Changes  in  leadership  and  in 
campaign  methods  are  likely. 


The  new  year  may  add  a  long  record  of 
deaths  among  artists,  nuisicians,  actors, 
and  writers  who  have  attained  high  place. 
The  close  of  brilliant  careers  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  new  schools  in  all  lines  of 
artistic  endeavor.  The  year  1916  will  be  a 
time  in  which  "old  things  shall  pass  away." 

The  lunations  of  January  and  February 
are  threatening  to  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. While  both  February  and  May  are 
forbidding  for  shipping  and  indicate  pos- 
sible difficulties  with  the  Navy,  June  and 
July  are  both  times  of  serious  import 
for  credit  and  safety.  Secret  foreign  ene- 
mies and  conspiracies  that  affect  Con- 
gress are  likely  to  be  exposed  in  the  latter 
part  of  April.  There  will  be  also  a  scandal 
in  which  foreign  envoys  are  ibiplicated. 
Letters  or  writings  that  discredit  a  diplomat 
will  cause  trouble. 

July  probably  wiU  bring  the  President 
many  anxieties,  especially  in  regard  to 
naval  affairs,  and  May  is  also  a  time  for 
more  or  less  worry.  Congress  will  give 
him  trouble,  for  it  is  predicted  that  delays 
in  passing  bills,  especially  those  carrying 
important  appropriations,  will  be  exceed- 
ingly embarrassing.  In  the  Senate  serious 
opposition  may  develop.  The  session  may 
be  one  of  much  oratory  and  filibustering. 

President  Wilson's  horoscope  reveals 
many  great  forces  at  work  for  him.  He  will 
have  a  year  of  tretaendous  responsibility, 
the  greatest  in  his  life.  In  an  hour  of 
grave  emergency  he  will  rise  to  the  zenith 
of  his  power  and  will  gain  great  honor. 


AVENUE  "A"  DIPLOMACY 

"pOTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER  are 
A  known  the  country  over,  and  now 
appear  two  successors — also  emanating 
from  the  imagination  of  Montague  Glass — 
known  as  "Birsky"  and  "Zapp."  Louis 
Birskj'  sells  "Real  Estate  with  Real 
Value,"  while  Barnett  Zapp  manufactures 
"Waists  without  Waste."  They  are  the 
Dooley  and  Hcnnessy  of  Avenue  A.  Their 
colloquies  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  syndicated  newspapers  have 
already  been  paid  the  sincere  compliment 
of  imitation.  A  contributor  to  F.  P.  A.'s 
column  in  The  Tribune  deftly  imagines 
Louis  Birsky  as  Austria's  Foreign  Minister, 
in  place  of  Burian.  The  result,  when  the 
Ancona  matter  is  first  broached,  is  a  reply 
from  the  A*ustrian  Government  couched  in 
the  lucid,  confidential  manner  in  whicb 
real  estate  is  sold  in  southeastern  Now 
York  City,  as  follows: 

Dec.  20/15. 

Mess.  Rob't  Lansi7ig  &  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  t^he 
9th,  re.  siliking  of  Italiener  Str.  An-cohner. 
beg  to  state  that  we  dont  like  the  tone  of 
this  here  now  note,  and  furthermore  wo 
dont  see  liow  you  can  hold  u.^  responsible 
for  damages  when  you  tlont  state  of  what 
the  damages  consist  of. 

Even  so,  w-e  dont  see  how  our  shipping 
clerk  was  to  blame.  If  .vou  got  witnesses 
why  dont  you  say  so  then?  Also  why  dont 
you  state  the  value  of  the  damaged  goods? 
If  you're  sure  you  had  a  loss  that  is  some- 
thing else  again,  bitt  we  dont  quite  get 
you  when  you  talk  of  this  here  Lnu  Cilnui/rr 
case.      Wo  dont  positively   know   nothing 
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The  First  of 
Every  Month 


The  Nati^l^y^  Day 


The   First  of 
Every  Month 


What  the  Postman  Brings  Every  Month  — for  Life 


When  you  go  away  for  a  trip  of  a  week  or  a 
month,  do  you  not  always  leave  ample  provision  for 
those  at  home  during  your  absence?  What  in  the 
event  of  your  being  called  away  on  that  longer 
journey — what  then  of  them  ? 

Will  the  little  ones  romp  home  from  school 
some  day  to  learn  that  their  play  days  are  over 
almost  before  they  have  begun? 


Will  your  widow — educated  to  an  income — be 
compelled  to  face  a  cold,  unsympathetic  world,  the 
pawn  of  necessity — a  world  in  which  even  the 
strong  often  fail  as  breadwinners? 

Will  the  cozy  home  you  have  maintained  be 
forever  closed  to  them?     Or — 

Will  they  be  shielded  from  strife,  misery,  and 
deprivation  by  the  fruits  of  your  frugality  and  fore- 
thought— a  regular  income  provided  by  a 


Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy 


"Insurance    That   Insures    Your   Insurance 


>» 


Your  greatest  obligation  to  your  dependents  isfulfiUed 
when  you  take  out  one  of  these  dividend-paying  poHcies. 
It  yields  a  rent-paying,  debt-settling  check  on  the  first  day 
of  each  and  every  month  as  long  as  they  live.  Or  you  may 
so  arrange  it  that  for  twenty  years  or  during  your  lifetime 
you  may  get  these  monthly  income  checks  yourself.  And 
by  leaving   this  fixed  income — an  income  guaranteed  by 

Prudential  millions — 
to  be  paid  monthly, 
you     are      protecting 


your  beneficiaries  against  the  pitfalls  of  unwise  specula- 
tion and  investment,  of  generous  impulse-lending,  that 
often  follow  the  receipt  of  "payment  in  full." 


An  insured  man  today 
means  a  secured  family 
tomorrov^.  And  wrhat  a 
sense  of  comfort  and  re- 
lief comes  to  the  man 
who  knows — no  matter 
what  may  happen — 


tt 


PRUDENTIAL  ^^ 

HAS   THE  M^-i^ 

-STRENGTH  OF  J,  <■' 
,  GIBRALTAR       ^.   ' 


They  WillBe  Well  Provided  Forr 


Talk  with  the  Prudential  Agent  in  your  town.  Let  him  tell  you  about 
the  various  Prudential  Policies — all  the  best  kinds  of  life  insurance  for 
the  whole  family,  at  low  cost.    Or  write — TODAY — to 

Department  77 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  Law>  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nexl  MA  Y,  Newark  will  begin  to  celebrate  its  250th  atxnioersary,  with  pagean- 
tru,  music,  a  great  industrial  exposition,  and  sports  of  all  kinds. 

The  Prudential  extends  a  cordial  Invitation  to  you  to  visit  its  Home  Office  when 
you  are  in  or  raar  Newark  during  the  celebration. 

Copyright,  1Q15,  by  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


"My  Company" 

— the  proud  statement  of  every  Prudential  pol- 
icyholder— the  far-reaching  effect  of  Mutual- 
ization,  whereby  policyholders  are  owners  of 
this  Company  and  entided  to  draw  dividends; 
the  result  of  a  vote  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Company,  giving  the  directors  authority  to 
purchase  controlling  stock,  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  policyholders. 

For  the  dollars  and  cents  of  these  policy- 
holders had  developed  a  Company  having 
its  beginning  in  a  basement  office  in  1875  to 
a  point  where,  in  1915,  its  policies  num- 
bered over  13  Millions,  and  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  was  more  than  2  Billion 
700  Million  Dollars ! 

Thus  Prudential  policyholders 
have  acquired  control  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  beginning  this  year,  will 
receive  their  proportion  of  the  Com- 
pany's earnings. 
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Memphis  plant  of  the  American  Snuff  Co.  The  two  buildings  on 
the  left  designed  by  the  architectural  department  of  the  American 
Snuff  Co.,  the  remainder  by  Francesco  &  Jacobus,  of  New  York. 


]bro-Giicrete  buildings- 
ei^Kt  times  the  choice  of 
the  American  Snuff  Co. 


Our  first  work  for  the  American  Snuff  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  snuff  manufacturers  in  the  world,  was  in 
1907,  at  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

In  1908  we  were  awarded  the  Ferro   ability   is   the   result  of 

contract  for  another  building  at  experience,  organization,  special- 
Memphis;  in  1910  for  still  another  ized  knowledge.  The  Ferro-Con- 
at  the  same  city;  in  1913  and  1914  crete  Construction  Company  is 
contracts  for  five  more — a  total  of  an  organization  of  building  spe- 
cialists, engineers  who  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  general 
advance  in   building    knowledge. 


eight  separate  construction  orders 
from  this  concern.  We  also  were 
given  two  additional  contracts 
to  build  bins  in  their  Chicago 
factory. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  abil- 
ity of  any  construction  firm  is  its 
record  of  performance.  What  it 
has  done  for  others  accurately 
foreshadows  what  it  will  do  for 

}OU. 

Could  you,  as  a  prospective 
builder,  ask  for  more  conclusive 


If  you  are  considering  building 
a  factory,  warehouse,  office  build- 
ing or  other  similar  structures, — 

Write  for  booklet  B-S 

— which  contains  information  of 
real  value  to  prospective  builders. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any 
information  you  desire  about  our 
work,  or  about  building  in  gen- 
eral.    We  work  under  any  form 


evidence  of  Ferro  ability  than  its      of  contract,  but  you  will  be  par- 
performance    for    the    American      ticularly  interested  in  the  Ferro 


Snuff  Company.?  Here  is  a  con- 
cern that  chose  us  again  and 
again  because  of  complete  satis- 
faction in  the  work  previously 
done. 


Profit-Sharing  Contract,  as  ex- 
plained in  our  booklet.  Write 
today,  stating  the  name  of  your 
firm  and  the  size  of  your  con- 
templated building. 


FERR 

ICONSTR 


CRETE 

OMPANY 


at  all  about  it  and  anyhow  it  is  a  different 
kind  of  a  case. 

What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  here 
sehnioos  about  those  here  Borliners? 
Would  hav(*  you  know  (hat  wo  can  nni 
our  business  by  ourself,  and  dor.t  have  to 
ask  no  permission  from  nobody.  Believe 
me  wo  was  really  and  truly  sorry  to  hoar 
of  your  loss,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly, 

BlRSKY. 

Rict./W.  G.  P. 


CINCI 


10 


OUR  FRIEND  AT  COURT 

THE    patriotic    American    of    the    old 
school,  whose  pride  in  his  native  land 
is  ever  tinged  with  belligerency  and  adorned 
with  a  flourishing,  whole  -  souled  egoism, 
is  growing  dolorous  of  late.    Every  nation, 
apparently,   regards   us  coldly,   when   not 
with  open  mistrust  and  disUke.     We  have 
so  long  wavered  upon  the  edge  of  diplo- 
matic    entanglements     that     verges     and 
brinks  are  our  familiar  stamping-ground. 
He   feels,    too,    the    sUght    cast    upon    his 
country    by    the    inferior    standing    of    its 
Army  and  Navy  in  the  midst  of  the  huge 
aggregations   of   men   and   machines   that 
have  been  called  forth  on  the  other  side  of 
the   Atlantic.      He   feels   perhaps   a   little 
ashamed  of  the  United  States,  and  angry 
because  of  this  feeling.     If  that  is  so,  it  is 
time  for  him  to  stop  and  recall  that  after 
all  we  have  a  friend  at  the  court  of  the 
nations.     A  ragged,  desperate  friend,  pos- 
sibly, but  one  whose  testimony  may  go  far 
toward  instilling  in  every  American  a  last- 
ing pride  of  his  countrj'  and  one  that  is 
slur-proof.     That  friend  is  Belgium.     She 
has  not  yet  forgotten   that  her  homeless 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
saved  from  actual  starvation  by  American 
flour  and  American  organization  of  food- 
supply.       Her    people    are    seeking    con- 
stantly new  ways  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion and  convey  their  gratitude,  The  Nnr 
Republic  assures  us,  and  many  little  tokens 
have  reached  this  country,  embroidered  by 
Belgian  women,  carved  by  Belgian  men  or 
boys,  various  jjicturesque  expressions  of  a 
common  sentiment.     This  magazine  pub- 
lishes selections  from  a  bundle  of  letters 
written  by  Belgian  children  in   the  little 
Flemish  town  of  Tamise.    One  is  from  a  lad 
of    nine,    who    will    doubtless    be    in    the 
Belgian  Aviation  Corps  some  day,  if  the 
war  only  lasts  long  enough: 

Good  people  of  America,  if  I  had  a  flying- 
machine  I  would  fly  to  America  to  thank 
the  splendid  people  there.  I  haven't  one. 
so  I  WTite  a  little  letter,  and  I  tell  you 
that  I  shall  pra>-  ^•ery  much  for  you  and 
never  forget  you.  Jozef  Sec.ler.\s. 

This  is  from  another  yoiuig  Tamisieii. 
a  year  older: 

To  Our  Friend.-f  hi  Auicrica: 

How  glad  I  am  that  1  can  thank  you 
out  of  my  whole  heart,  flne  people  of 
America,  for  all  the  things  to  oat  and  the 
warm  clothing  that  you  sent  us,  for  with- 
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out   it   we   woiild   certainly   have   died   of 
hunger    and    cold.     I    -want    to    come    to 
America  myself  to  thank  all  the  fine  people. 
Gerard  Vax  Landeghem. 

A  younger  child  has  a  concrete  vision 
of  our  relief  work: 

Dear  America: 

I  thank  you  because  you  sent  great  big 
boats  over  the  great  sea — eat-boats — rice, 
corn,  bacon,  stockings,  clothing,  and 
shoes.  I  know  that  you  like  the  little 
Belgians,  and  I  like  you,  too. 

AcHiEL  Maes. 


The  letters  are  always  specific, 
of  ten  or  eleven  writes: 


A  boy 


Dear  Americans: 

It  is  war  here.  We  have  known  hunger 
and  need,  we  have  been  fugitives,  but, 
thank  God,  America  helped  us  out  of 
need  by  sending  us  clothing,  beans,  bacon, 
and  bread.  We  thank  America  and  the 
Americans  also,  and  every  day  we  pray 
our  Father  for  brave  America. 

Alfons  Janssens. 

The  little  girls'  letters  are  equally  charm- 
ing, and  a  trifle  more  expressive.  A  ten- 
year-old  writes: 

Oh,  dear  Americans,  I  am  still  small. 
My  words  can  not  tell  you  very  well  how 
I  want  to  thank  you,  but,  dear  Americans, 
you  must  feel  my  heart.  I  pray  e\ery 
day  to  the  good  God  that  he  shall  bless 
your  lives  and  that  he  shall  spare  you 
from  war,  hunger,  and  aU  other  horrors. 
Take,  then,  loving  and  noble  people, 
with  my  deepest  feelings,  the  thanks- 
giving of  my  eldest  brothers  and  sisters. 
A  thankful  heart. 

Gerardina  Van  Der  Voordt. 

"Ik  hen  de  Kleinste  van  ons  huis,"  writes 
one  girl  of  twelve,  who  has  decorated  her 
letter  with  an  attractive  border  done  in 
the  Belgian  colors — black,  yellow,  and  red; 
*'en  kan  de  meesle  boterhammen  eaten." 
That  means,  with  some  more  added: 

I  am  the  littlest  one  of  our  house  and 
can  eat  the  most  shoes  of  bread!  And  now 
that  our  bread  is  made  of  such  good 
flour  I  can  hardly  leave  a  piece  of  it  alone. 
It  is  thanks  to  you  that  I  can  eat  so  well, 
for  your  flour  is  delicious;  and  in  order  to 
thank  you  I  pray  the  Giver  of  all  Good 
that  he  Avill  bless  you.     Your  faithful 

Philothee  Speelman. 

Another  "Kleine"  writes  vividly: 

I  often  saw  my  mother  weep  when  we 
came  down-stairs  in  the  morning  because 
she  could  not  give  us  the  bread  that  wo 
asked  for  because  there  was  no  flour, 
yet  you  have  dried  her  tears  with  the  good 
flour  which  you  have  sent. 

"Drying  the  tears  with  flour  may  be  a 
bit  amusing,"  remarks  the  translator, 
"but  JuUa  Soeveniers,  the  writer  of  that 
letter,  was  expressing  a  very  serious  feel- 
ing." Another  letter,  also  bordered  with  a 
tricolored  Belgian  design,  reads: 

Never  before  in  my  Ufe  have  I  written 
a  letter  to  the  far-away  America,  but  now 
that  our  great  benefactors  and  best  friends 
live  there  I  do  it  so  gladly.  I  thank  you 
with  aU  my  heart  for  the  good  little  beans 
that  you  have  sent.    Oh,  how  I  like  to  eat 


CONCRETE. 


mn^ifmrnmrn 


f'M 


Charles  Fall  Archileci 


Build  in 
Reinforced  Concrete 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will  need  a  building 
for  your  business.  You  will  want  it  to  be 
permanent,  economical  and  proof  against  fire. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  fireproof  with 
lowest  insurance  rates;  permanent — no  re- 
pairs or  depreciation;  lowest  in  ultimate  cost ; 
sanitary — easily  cleaned;  plenty  of  light  and 
air;  and  can  be  quickly  constructed. 

Atlas  Service 

As  manufacturers  of  the  most-used  cement, 
we  have  prepared  a  book  on  industrial  build- 
ings, telling  the  advantages  of  reinforced 
concrete,  costs,  time  to  erect,  etc.,  and  showing 
photographs  and  data  of  many  large  and  small 
industrial  buildings.  It  will  help  you,  in 
consultation  with  your  architect,  to  determine 
whether  reinforced  concrete  is  best  for  your 
needs.     Send  for  a  copy — use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co 

New  York   Chicago   Philadelphia    Boston   St.  Louis  Minneapolis   Des  Moines 


^ 


The   Atlas    Portland    CiiMiiNT    to.,    jo  Broad    St.,    New    Vork,   or    134    S.   La  Saljc  St.,    Chicago: 
Book  on  Industrial  Buildings  of  Ri-inforci-d  ("omri-ti'.    I  am  interested  in  those  marked  "X": 

Cold  Storase  Stable  B  usiness  Garage 


Loft  Warehouse 
Name  and  Address.  .  .  . 
Firm  name 


Factory 


Send  me 
Terminal 

....  (A) 


.Name  of  my  Architect. 


\ 


l.'U 
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This  year  plant  a 
Ready 'to -Grow 
Seedtape  Garden 

Lay  the  tape  in  the  furrow  and  cover 
it  up.     That's  all.      It's  even  fertilized! 

No  more  trying  to  sprinkle  individual  seeds 
evenly  and  regularly  along  a  row.  No  more 
tiresome  measurmg.  No  tedious  hours  bend- 
ing over,  thinning  out,  loosening  or  displacing 
roots  of  healthy  plants. 


(Better  Quality  Seeds) 
consists  of  clean,  carefully  selected  garden 
seed  of  prize-winning  strains,  properly  spaced 
in  a  thin  paper  tape,  fertilized  with  fish  glue.  The 
fertilized  tape  acts  as  a  wick  drawing  the  ground 
moisture,  thus  assuring  early  germination  and 
healthier  plant  life. 

Seedtape  stands  for  highest  quality  seeds  as  well  as 
simple  planting.  Seedtape  Vegetables  come  in  40-foot 
strips  selling  at  10c,  Seedtape  Flowers  in  10-foot 
strips,  selling  at  5c. 

Most  good  stores  which  usually  sell 
seed  are  now  selling  Seedtape.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will   gladly  Jill   your    orders    direct. 

Ready -To -Grow  Seedtape  Gardens  afford 
you  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a 
board  of  gardening  authorities.  You  get 
the  best  varieties  of  each  flower  and  vege- 
table and  in  just  the  quantities  needed. 

d|0  Seedtape  Garden — ^Contains  20  boxes  of  Seedtape 
•P*"  vegetables.  We  also  send  our  1 9 1 6  Seedtape  Catalogue 
with  full  directions  for  successive  plantings,  and  designs  of  model 
gardens  to  make  the  most  of  your  available  space.  Attach  the 
coupon  below  to  your  order  enclosing  $2.00  and  we  will  include 
5  full-size  packages  of  Seedtape  Flowers  with  our  compliments. 

CI  Seedtape  Garden — Contains  10  boxes  of  Seedtape 
'*'  •*■  Vegetables.  We  also  send  our  1916  Seedtape  catalogue 
with  full  directions  for  successive  plantings  and  designs  of  model 
gardens.  Attach  the  coupon  below  to  your  order  enclosing  $  1 
and  we  will  include  2  full-size  packages  of  Seedtape  Flowers 
with  our  compliments. 

OC^    Seedtape  Garden — 5  packages  of  Seedtape  Flowers 
*'        (full  size)  with  the  1 91 6  Seedtape  Catalogue,  full  direc- 
tions for  successive  plantings  and  designs  for  model  gardens. 

1  Qp    Seedtape  Garden — 1  full-size,  40-foot  box  of 
^^   radishes  with  the  1916  Seedtape  Catalogue, 
directions  and  designs  for  gardens. 

County  Agents  Wanted  Throughout  the  U.  S. 

AMERICAN   SEEDTAPE    COMPANY 

3911  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 


This  Coupon  is  Worth  25c 


If  sent  to  the  American  Seedtape  Company,  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, New  York,  with  your  remittance  for  the  $2  Seedtape  Garden, 
this  coupon  brings  you,  hee,  3  full-size,  10-foot  packages  of  Seed- 
tape  flowers. 

If  sent  with  your  remittance  for  the  $1  Seedtape  Garden,  it 
brings  you,  free,  2  full-size  packages  of  Seedtape  Flowers. 

My  name  is v 

My  address  is 

My  dealer  i< 


thoni!  I  am  always  happy  wIumi  I  see  that 
iiiothor  is  preparing  somt>thinp;  with  Amer- 
ican beans  and  bacon. 

Irene  V.\n  Lemmens. 

American  tiour  in  Belgium  has  been  dis- 
tributed always  in  such  a  manner  that, 
wliile  the  comparatively  well-to-do  paid  a 
fair  rate  for  it,  those  who  had  less  money 
or  none  at  all  could  also  get  their  share  of 
bread.  Thus,  in  Tamise  wo  find  the 
"little  shop"  refen-ed  to  iu  the  two  letters 
that  follow: 

It  was  so  sad  here.  There  was  almost 
nothing  more  to  eat,  but  dear  America 
has  come  to  our  help.  You  sent  us  fiour, 
rice,  corn,  and  clothing,  and  in  Tamise 
now  there  is  also  a  little  shop  where  you 
can  buy  things  to  eat  at  the  usual  prices, 
and  that  also  is  thanks  to  you,  oh,  good 
Americans.  What  should  have  become  of 
our  dear  Belgian  land  without  you!  • 

Jennie  Ketels. 

Business  lies  quite  still  here,  and  so 
father  too  is  without  work,  and  we  should 
certainly  have  had  to  eat  up  the  very  last 
penny  we  had  if  it  were  not  that  gracious 
America  came  to  our  help.  Thanks,  good 
people,  for  the  shop  opened  up  here  in 
Tamise,  where  we  can  buy  our  things  at 
the  usual  prices.  I  shall  pray  the  Lord  that 
he  will  bless  you.     Your  thankful 

Caroline  Bummeghem. 

Is  this  the  cartoonist's  Uncle  Sam,  or 
something  more  flattering? — 

I  have  often  heard  a  little  girl  friend  of 
mine  speak  of  an  uncle  who  sent  her  many 
things  from  America,  and  I  was  jealous. 
l)ut  now  I  have  more  than  one  uncle  and 
they  send  me  more  than  my  friend's  uncle 
did,  for  it  is  thanks  to  you,  dear  uncles, 
that  I  can  have  a  good  slice  of  bread  every 
day  and  a  good  little  cup  of  coffee. 

Makie  Meers.man. 

Suzanne  De  Cubber  is  more  philosophical : 

I  have  often  heard  people  speak  of  the 
great  and  rich  America,  but  with  my 
child's  understanding  I  could  not  imagine 
that  it  was  possible.  Yet  now  that  moth«M" 
tells  us  every  day,  "This  bread,  this 
bacon,  comes  from  our  friends  in  America," 
1  am  overjoyed  that  your  land  is  not  only 
rich  but  that  its  inhabitants  are  good- 
hearted  and  lovingly  kind  toward  the  mal- 
treated Belgians. 

There  is  a  touch  of  humor  about  this 
fragment : 

If  you  could  see  me  now^  you  would  not 
know  me,  for  I  am  drest  entirely  in  a  little 
American  suit.  Oh,  A\hat  a  warm,  solid 
suit  it  is! 

And  here  is  a  letter  addrest  to  Pi'esident 
Wilson : 

Higfili/  Honored  Mr.  President: 

Altho  1  am  still  very  young,  I  feel  already 
that  feeling  of  thankfulness  which  we  as 
Belgians  owe  to  you,  highly  honored  Mr. 
President,  because  you  have  come  to  our 
help  in  these  dreary  times.  Without  your 
ht>lp  there  would  certainly  have  been 
thousands  of  war-victims,  and  so,  noble  sir, 
I  pray  that  (lod  will  bless  you  and  all  the 
noble  Americtin  people. 

That  is  the  wish  of  all  the  Belgian  folk. 
Augusta  Van  Raemdonck. 


MAULE'S    SEEDS 

ONCE  CROWN,  ALWAYS   CROWN 

For  39  years  they  have  made  good.    More  than 
half  a  million  gardeners  will  plant  them  in  1916. 

MAULE'S  SEED  BOOK 

is  better  than  ever;    176   pages  about  Vegetable, 
Farm    and    Flower    Seeds.    Bulbs,    Plants,    with 
Maule's  Asters  and   Pansies  shown  in     pioAck 
natural  colors.  Write  toda.v— we  mail  it    *    l  CC« 

WM.   HENRY   MAULE,    Inc. 
2158  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^W^  Sevd  lOt  ts.,  i/tentian  this  pajter,  ice  trill  inctoste 
ill  the  catalogue  n  packet  of  the  alhive  GIAyT  Pansy. 


1916  Nursery  Cataloe — America's  Authority 
SEND  TODAY!    PLANT  EARLY! 

Seeds,  Roses.  Plants 

Slmibs.    Tre.!3.   etc..   fully    desciiheii.  beautifully  illus- 
trjtert.    No  agents,  .-^ave  money— buy  direct 
fii.ni  .\ineriea's  leading  nurserymen. 
Hardy.  Lake  Krie  grown  stock.  7  kinds 
,..f  s.iil.  over  1200  acres.  -tS  greenhouses. 
Kxperts  for  li'i  years.     2U  bargain  col- 
lections of  choice  Roses.  Begonias.  Can- 
nas.  Bedding  Plants.  Shrubs.Vines.  etc. 
Hardy    Perennials.   Fruit   Trees.    Orna- 
mentals.  Hedge,   etc.     Safe  arrival  and 
satisfartlon    guaranteed.       Low   price.*. 
how  and  when  Uj  plant,  etc..  all  told  in 
frej  catalog  N.'.  'i.     Write  today! 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Dept.  133   Painesvme.  Ohio 


Feed  For  Eggs! 

Now  IS  the  time  to  make  your  layers  produce —while  the 
price  of  eggs  is  soaring. 

Free 
Book 

By  Experts 

Just  out.  Tells 
how  to  feed  for 
eggs  —  how  to 
develop  poultry 
for  market  and 
ehow.    Vour  name 
on  postal  brings  it. 
Get  the  book.  Then 
go  to  dealer  near  you 
who  handles  Red  Comb. 
Ask  (or  Red  Comb  Meat 
Mash — the  great  esg-maker . 

Edwardift  LoomiiCo..  343RNo.  Elizabeth  St..  Cbicaso.  III. 
Abo  ManafadaTtrs  of  ihe  Famous  Red  Horn  Dairy  Feedt 


MONEY    IN    SQUABS 

Our  RED  CARNEAU  are  BIG  MONEY  M.^KERS. 

Uuick  breeders,  easy  to  raise,  weigh  a  pound  at  4  weeks; 

bring  top  prices;    guaranteed.      Write  for  prices,  etc. 

RIVERSIDE    SQUAB    YARDS,        COURTLAND,    V.\. 


7 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 

ilH'iit    inlying  it's',    every  si.x  months,  write  us 


fV    for  further  particulars 


Reliance  Homeitead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


TheQueenCeisThe  (hicks 


'  Producing  large  hatches  of  stronc,  llv«ly^ 
'chicks,  able  to  live  through  the  uneertainl 
'period  of  the  first  few  weeks  and  develop  intol 
'Vigorous  fowls  it  pays  to  feed  and  raise.    Poultry-' 
.  men  tell  us  that  the  Queen  is  exceptional  in  thisi 
'  respect.     A  perfect  ReKuliUor  and  ttie  proper  deureo  of  I 
fnoiHture  requirej  are  two  of  the  wdvantURes  of  the  Wucen.  f 
'  Not  a  clu-ap  machine,  but  cheap  in  the  li>n,r  run. 

iQussn  IncubstorCo.,  176  Bryan  Ava.,  Lincoln,  Nsbr.l 

I  atoct  Rnnk  Prolitable  Poultry.  FineKi 
LalCSI  OUUIi  |.nl^lilllle.l.  144  pages  'ilo  picinr<'> 
and  beautiful  color  |>lates.  Tells  how  losuccfed  with 
poultr.v.  descrilicB  hus.\  Poultry  Farm  with  6s  pure- 
ivd  \arietieit.  l.i>wes(  prices  on  fowU,  e<»rs,  hicu- 
i'rtlors,  spn>nterh',  etc.     This  jrtMit    I'ook   only  .*.  ivnlj*. 

a  Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Clarinda,  Iowa 
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.AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tells  I'vcrything  about  the  fascinat- 
ing and  protitablo  iwultry  industry. 
Issued  monthly;  lOcanta.  \Vr  n-ant 
you  to  know  how  gix)d  it  is  and  will 
iiirnd  it  6  months  for  26c  Order  now. 
AmcricAii  Poultry  Journtf.  Chic4<o.  HI. 
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THE  MAKER  OF  THE  MOVIE 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  per- 
mitted a  clock  to  strike  in  the  days 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  let  cannon  roar  in  the 
time  of  good  King  John — one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  cannon  were  first  cast. 
He  put  a  billiard-table  in  Queen  Cleo- 
])atra's  palace  and  let  characters  living  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  talk  of 
printing.  The  "seacoast"  of  Bohemia  and 
the  "island"  of  Delphos  show  his  con- 
tempt for  geographical  accuracy.  And  yet 
he  is  sometimes  hastily  termed  the  greatest 
English  dramatist!  Would  a  dramatist  of 
to-day  dare  let  Hector  quote  Aristotle,  or 
a  character  of  the  period  of  Coriolanus  refer 
airily  to  Cato  and  Alexander?  If  a  "lit- 
erary" dramatist  might,  the  movlng- 
pictiu-e  dramatist — and  he  is  not  the 
^vTiter  of  the  scenario,  but  the  director  of 
the  picture — would  die  with  shame  before 
lie  would  permit  such  a  blunder  to  find  its 
way  before  the  public.  The  film  director 
not  only  demands  reality,  but  an  aecura(!j^ 
of  detail  as  well  that  would  astound  the 
average  film-goer.  For  while  the  "ten- 
cent  customer,"  as  Charles  E.  Van  Loan 
remarks,  "if  the  scenario  calls  for  sand, 
A\ants  sand  for  his  money  and  will  accept 
no  substitute,"  there  are  yet  many  things 
})laced  before  him,  and  much  toil  spent  on 
placing  these  things  before  him,  which  he 
does  not  in  the  least  appreciate. 

In  Collier's  we  are  told  of  a  film  made 
in  southern  California,  but  supposedly  laid 
in  Colorado,  of  which  a  whole  scene  had  to 
be  made  over,  after  the  film  was  completed 
and  the  company  disbanded,  because  a 
single  palm-tree — native  to  California  but 
not  at  all  at  home  in  its  "Colorado"  sur- 
roundings— had  been  overlooked  and  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  one  o/  the  backgrounds. 
Mr.  Van  Loan  heard  the  director  responsi- 
ble for  this  bit  of  meticulousness  giving 
loud  thanks  because  a  newly  received 
scenario  called  for  "Australia."  Nothing 
in  the  plot  appealed  to  him  particularly, 
but  "I  won't  have  to  spend  so  much  time 
dodging  eucalyptus-trees.  They  grow  in 
Australia,  praise  be!"  The  director  must 
every  moment  be  watchful  for  impossibil- 
ities, anachronisms,  and  other  absurdities, 
and  many  a  good  scene  is  spoiled  and  many 
a  mile  of  film  is  thrown  away  because  some 
little  detail  eluded  his  watchfulness.  To 
the  outsider  these  errors  might  seem  laugh- 
able in  the  extreme,  but  the  director  rarely 
sees  the  joke.  There  are  also  times  when 
the  actors  fail  to  see  any  humor  in  the  oc- 
ciurence.    One  such  is  given  us,  as  follows : 

One  of  the  very  best  rough-and-tumble 
fights  ever  registered  on  film  was  ruined 
by  an  inquisitive  tame  tapir.  This  tapir 
was  part  of  the  animal  equipment  of  the 
plant,  and  earned  a  fat  living  by  strolling 
through  jungle-scenes  in  order  to  give  them 
the  proper  tropical  flavor.  He  was  as  tame 
as  a  sheep,  had  many  friends  among  the 
actors  and  extra  people,  and  roamed  about 
at  will,  wiggling  his  long,  flexible  nose. 
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The  Safe  Antiseptic* 


Listerine  is  a  superior  den- 
tifrice, because  it  is  liquid  and 
antiseptic.  A  liquid  antiseptic 
can  protect  those  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  which  the  brush 
cannot  cleanse. 

Listerine  is  excellent  for  purposes  of 
personal  hygiene.  It  is  an  effective 
deodorant  for  employment  in  cases 
of  excessive  perspiration. 

Listerine  is  a  safe  antiseptic  which 
has  many  valuable  uses  in  the  care  of 
children.  An  ounce  of  Listerine  in 
a  quart  of  water  forms  a  refreshing 
application  for  sponge  bathing  in 
illness  or  health. 

Listerine  is  an  agreeable  after-shav- 
ing lotion.  It  protects  the  skin  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  free  alkali  in 
shaving  soaps.  It  relieves  the  sting 
caused  by  a  close  shave  or  dull  razor. 

Listerine  is  extensively  imitzlted. 
When  asafe, efficient  and  trustworthy 
antiseptic  is  needed,  buy  Listerine 
in  the  original  bottle.  Be  assured 
of  the  genuine  by  the  appearance  of 
the  package — brown  wrapper — 
round  bottle. 

Four  Sizes:  15c,  35c,  50c,  $1 
Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Toronto,  Can. 


The  original  bottt* 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    SOcents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK  1 


UNDER  THK  CAKE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OEEICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  int<>  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  with  ninneious  actual  snapshots.  Jl.50  postpaifl. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  tkent  witk  a*'Gunn" 


You  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base, 
at  small  cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books. 
Doors  are  removable  and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bantis; 
easy  to  set  up  or  take  apart ;  practically  dust-proof;  superb 
workmanship. 

Cunn  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  Ihe  Gold  Medal 
(highest  award)  at  Ihe  Panama-Pacific  Industrial  Exposition. 
See  the  famous  ■■Gunn".SectionaI  Bookcase  at  your  deal- 
er's or  write  us  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors, 
showing  Colonial,  Mission.  Sanitary,  Clawfoot  and  Stand- 
ard designs  in  mahogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings.    Prices  lower  than  others. 
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Furniture  Co 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

1810  Broadway 
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So  good  tUat  they  appear  by 

name  on  the  menu  cards 

of  America's  most 

celebrated 

hotels  and 

cafes.  They 

will  be  just  as 

appetizing  on 

your  own  table, 

so  let  your  grocer 

send  you  a  jar  to-day . 

Passed  by  the  West- 
field  Board  of  Food 
Censors. 

Send  10c  for  one- 
meal-size     bottle, 
which  will  be  sent 
prepaid. 

Mrs.E.G.Kidd.Inc. 

100  Bowe  Street 
Richmond,        Va. 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top,  and 
base,  (Solid  Oak)*'^^:^ 
ON     APPROVAL      y-^ 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Our  "Universal  Style"  coiiihinos  a  pleasing  endurins  (losiRn 
with  latest  practical  improvements.  Adapted  for  home  or 
office  library;  beautifully  finished  in  .SDMD  OAK  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  at  $1.7.';  per  section;  open, 
without  doors.  J1.25;  lop  and  base,  J1.2.S  each,  (irealesi 
value  we  liavc  ever  offered  On  orders  amounting  to  Jio.oo 
and  over  wc  pay  freight;  freiglit  equalized  to  extremi- West 
ern  States,  (^tlier  st>-Ies  and  grades  at  corresponding^'  low 
prices.  Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  considerable 
saving  to  you.  Hardly  a  villaRe  in  the  country  left  where 
there  are  no  Lundstroui  Bookcases.  Endorsed  ttie  best  by 
over  76,000  users — many  pn.illill.nt  I'ili/iMiM.  CdViTiinrs.  scnntois, 
Hnrtors.  Iaw,vcr8.  and  rlrrKVlniMi.  Liind.stpun  H«nik<'nsrs  Iwivp  hot-n 
ina.lo  fnrir,  years  and  have  always  given  full 
satisfaction.   Write  f..r  ,.iir  Mi'w  c'at,Hl,.i{  N...  2:t-.l. 

THE  C.  J.   LUNDSTROM  MFG^  CO. 
MTTI.F,  KAM.S,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Seclional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  OJlicc :   I'loliiuii  LMil^.,  .V.  1  .  Cily 


The  scenario  in  question  dealt  with  the 
frozen  north.'and  the  big  clinia.x  was  reaehed 
when  the  leading  man  and  the  heavy  met 
in  a  miner's  cabin  in  Alaska,  there  to  settle 
•  th(>ir  differences  with  bare  fists  and  as 
much  of  the  furniture  as  they  could  lift. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  director,  "this 
must  be  a  real  fight.  If  you  pull  a  punch  or 
fake  a  fall  I'll  make  you  do  it  over  again.  I 
want  an  honest-to-goodness  fist-fight,  and 
remember  that  you  can't  register  a  punch 
unless  you  really  take  one.  Yoti'ro  both 
husky  and  can  stand  it,  .and  if  you  get 
bunged  up  you  can  lay  off  for  a  few  days. 
Give  us  a  real  scrap — something  that  they'll 
talk  about  when  they  go  home.  Now, 
this  is  the  business  of  the  scene — " 

The  fight  was  rehearsed  several  times, 
with  the  violence  soft-pedaled.  It  was  to 
end  with  a  smashing  knockdown,  after 
wliich  the  victorious  leading  man  was  to  sit 
upon  his  prostrate  foe  and,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, make  him  say  "Uncle." 

"All  right — camera!"  called  the  director 
when  everything  was  ready.  The  battle 
began,  and  it  was  certainly  a  real  one. 
Give  a  motion-picture  actor  a  chance  to 
play  in  a  great  scene  and  he  may  be  trusted 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  even  at  the  cost 
of  physical  discomfort — the  picture's  the 
thing ! 

The  two  big  men  fought  all  over  the 
cabin,  smashing  the  furniture,  upsetting 
the  table,  and  hammering  each  other  in 
savage  earnest.  Both  bore  unmistakable 
marks  of  conflict  when  the  director  signaled 
for  the  knockdown  blow,  and  the  leading 
man  sent  it  over  without  mercy,  fairly 
on  the  point  of  the  chin.  Down  went  the 
unfortuna.t^  villain,  actually  stunned.  At 
this  precis^-.instant  a  long,  flexible  nose 
appeared  in  the  cabin  door,  and  before 
any  one  could  head  him  off  the  tame  tapir 
came  sniffing  straight  into  the  picture!  The 
director  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept,  but 
his  sorrow  was  a  small  thing  beside  that  of 
the  actors  when  they  heard  what  he  had 
to  say. 

"Awfully  sorry,  boys,  but  you'll  have 
to  do  the  fight  over  again.  ...  If  it  had 
been  a  wolf,  now,  or  a  polar  bear  even, 
.  .  .  but  that  long-nosed  outrage  from 
the  tropics,  in  an  Alaska  pictiu-e!  It  can't 
be  done!" 

So  the  leading  man  and  the  heavy 
received  temporary  patching  and  first  aid, 
and  after  a  rest  went  at  it  again.  They 
were  some\yhat  lacking  in  steam,  however, 
and  the  second  fight  was  not  as  savage  as 
the  first.  The  director  will  always  claim 
that  his  most  sensational  rough-and- 
tumble  went  for  nothing  beeatise  a  con- 
founded tapir  didn't  know  enough  to 
confine  himself  to  the  tropics  where  he 
belonged. 

Gordon  Craig,  one  of  the  earlier  post- 
impressionists  of  the  stage,  declared  the 
ideal  actors  to  be  supermarionettes — 
creatures  capable  of  expressing  all  that  a 
man  may  express,  btit  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  director.  Mr.  Craig's 
director  would  b(i  a  very  powerful  person 
in(l(>cd.  n<>  would  be  stipposed  to  creat<> 
at'tion,  cost  unit's,  scenery,  lighting,  plot, 
lines,  and  e^ crything  else  but  the  audience's 
frame  of  mind.  Tie  would  be  almost  as 
powerful  a  p(>rson  as  a  moving-picture 
director.  Ther»>  are  sonie  movie  directors 
who  an^  willing  to  let  an  actor  int(>rpret 
his  own  part,  or  at  least  to  ha^■e  some  idea 


what  share  in  the  whole  play  is  his.  But 
there  are  others  who  believe  that  the  more  a 
film  actor  knows  about  his  part,  the  worse 
for  him  and  for  the  play.  Under  such  men 
the  actor  hardly  knows  whether  he  is  the 
hero  or  the  villain.  At  a  given  time  he  is 
to  appear  at  a  certain  place  in  a  certain 
costume,  and  is  thereupon  told  to  "regis- 
ter" fear,  idiotic  pleasure,  wrath,  cruelty, 
dismay,  injiu-ed  innocence,  or  just  plain 
heroism  or  villainy — and  he  does  as  he  is 
told  faithfully,  instantaneously,  and  blindly. 
It  is  something  like  this: 

"All  right.  Jack.  .  .  .  Come  on  in.  .  .  . 
Now  you  see  the  letter  on  the  table.  .  .  . 
Now  you  pick  it  up.  .  .  .  Open  the 
envelop  and  read.  .  .  .  There's  something 
in  the  letter  that  surprizes  you!  .  .  .  Drop 
it  and  come  down  front.  ..."  And  so  on, 
as  long  as  the  camera  continues  to  cUck. 

How  the  elder  Sothern  made  the  play  of 
"Lord  Dundreary"  oiit  of  his  insignificant 
part  in  "Our  American  Cousin"  may  be 
an  inspiration  to  many  actors,  but  it  won't 
go  in  the  movies.  Mr.  Sothern  would  fare 
badly,  were  he  to  come  back  and  "try 
that  on."  The  writer  tells  us  of  the  fate  of 
one  innocent  juvenile  who  attempted  it. 
He  quotes  the  director  himself — who 
claims  that  "the  actor  can't  see  a  thing  but 
the  scenes  where  he  has  the  middle  of  the 
stage."     This  impresario  continues: 

A  few  months  ago  I  put  on  a  four-reeler 
and  hired  a  lad  to  do  the  juvenile — young 
George  Whoozis.  George  wasn't  much,  but 
neither  was  the  part,  because  vealish  love 
didn't  happen  to  be  the  strong  interest  in 
the  picture — the  moteef,  if  you  get  me. 
Young  love  was  only  a  side-dish.  The  real 
theme  was  ree-venge — middle-aged  revenge 
— and  my  young  folk  were  just  clothing- 
store  dummies,  drifting  in  every  once  in  a 
while  as  relief.  Nothing  vital  about  'em 
— and  there  wasn't  any  reason  why  they 
should  have  been  vital. 

Now,  George  is  a  nice  boy — so  pretty 
that  you  want  to  kick  him  every  time  you 
see  him — with  a  brain  about  the  size  of  a 
five-cent  sponge,  badly  diseased  with  im- 
agination. I  haven't  got  a  thing  in  the 
world  against  George,  and  I  think  that  in 
time  he'll  amount  to  something — say  in 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years.  Not  before, 
tho. 

Well,  somehow,  somewhere,  George  got 
hold  of  a  carbon  copy  of  the  script  of  the 
story,  and  bent  his  gigantic  one-cylinder 
intellect  to  the  task  of  figiu-ing  out  where 
the  juvenile  came  in  on  the  vital-interest 
thing.  I  couldn't  have  done  it  on  a  bet,  but 
George  studied  out  a  way  to  make  that 
clothing-store  dummy  stand  up.  It  was 
the  first  time  I'd  ever  used  George  in  any- 
thing, so  there  was  a  surprize  coming  to 
both  of  us.  I  got  mine  in  his  very  first 
scene. 

I  went  ahead  and  outlined  tht^  Inisiness 
to  George  and  the  girl,  and  asked  them  to 
nm  thrtMigh  the  action  once.  George  balked. 

"Excuse  m<>.  Mr.  Whoozat,"  says  he. 
"but  do  you  really  think  that  Percy  should 
be  played  with  such  a  light-comedy  touch 
as  that?    Shouldn't  he  be  more — st>rious?" 

Wt>ll,  sir,  it  took  my  breath  away.  I 
could  only  stand  and  look  at  him.  While 
I  was  recovering  from  the  shock,  (u^orgi- 
went  on  to  explain  that,  by  ailding  a  few 
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Of  250,000  Corporations  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  one-half  do  not  pay — Why? 


A  RECENT  REPORT  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shows  that  of  250,000  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  100,000  have  no  net  income  what- 
ever. 90,000  make  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  while  only 
the  remaining  60,000  make  $5,000  a  year  and  over. 

These  striking  figures  exhibit  a  condition  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years — and  is  in  no  way  the 
result  of  any  temporary  outside  influence. 

Business  Education  the  Remedy 

According  to  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  remedy  lies  in  standardizing  business  methods 
and  systems  and  in  teaching  business  men  the  great  fundamental 
principals  of  organization  and  efficiency.  Industrial  Preparedness 
must  be  the  watchword  of  the  future. 

It  is  just  these  broad  business  principles,  and  the  application  of 
them  to  individual  cases,  that  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is 
teaching  to  more  than  35,000  men  in  America  today. 

If  you  own  a  business,  or  ever  hope  to — or  are  now  helping  to 
run  some  other  man's  business,  our  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  will  help  you  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  cause  failure,  and 
will  direct  your  energy  along  the  sound  lines  that  lead  to  real  success. 

This  Course  and  Service  is  Based  Upon  the 

Actual  Experience  of  Thousands  of 

Successful  Business  Men 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies  and  transmits  to  you  through  the 
Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  the  best  thought  and  practice 
in  modern  business.  It  will  give  you  a  thorough  and  sound 
training  in  the  fiandamental  principles  underlying  all  departments  of 
business — it  will  give  you  a  knowledge  that  could  be  otherwise 
obtained  only  by  years  of  bitter  experience — if  at  all. 

How  Men  Make  Good 

Daily  there  filter  into  headquarters  in  New  York  many  intensively 
human-interest  experiences:  A  billing  clerk  rises  to  be  head  ac- 
countant of  his  concern  ;  a  young  bank  clerk  wins  a  $9,500  job  ;  a 


subordinate  is  made  assistant  to  the  president  by  saving  the  firm 
$37,000  a  year  through  one  report;  a  general  manager  saves  his  firm 
from  impending  bankruptcy ;  a  "copy-writer"  rises  to  be  advertising 
and  sales  manager.  These  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  such  cases,  and 
one  and  all  these  men  say  this  Course  helped  them  win  their  success. 

Advisory  Council 

On  the  advisory  council  are  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of 
the  National  City  Bank;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  ;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  famous  engineer ;  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce; and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist. 

"  Forging  Ahead  in  Business  " 

A  careful  reading  of  this  128-page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Busi- 
ness," which  we  will  send  you  free,  will  repay  you  many  times  over. 
It  will  help  measure  what  you  know — what  you  don't  know,  and 
what  you  should  know — to  make  success  sure.  If  you  feel  uncertain 
of  yourself — if  you  long  for  bigger  responsibilities,  power,  influence, 
money — you  can  get  out  of  this  Course  and  Service  a  hundredfold 
what  you  put  in.  Write  for  the  book — judge  for  yourself  whether 
you  can  any  longer  afford  not  to  take  this  course.  Every  business 
man  with  either  a  business  or  a  career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer 
success,  should  read  this  book.  You  need  send  no  money  for  it— 
siinply  the  coupon  below. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
158  Astor  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" — FREE 


Name 


Business 
Address  . 

Busir^ess 
Position  . 
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Serves  More  People  in  More  Ways  than 
any  Institution  of  Its  Kind  in  the  World 


A  Safer  and  More 
Efficient  Fire  Fighter 

New  and  improved.  You  can  use  as  a  pump 
or  by  a  few  seconds'  easy  pumping  create  suf- 
ficient air  pressure  to  discharge  the  entire 
contents  automatically.  This  last  feature  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  pumping  and  aiming 
at  the  same  time.  It  makes  it  effective  in  the 
hands  of  even  a  small  child.  It  insures  a 
steady,  non-pulsating  stream  shot  straight  at 
the  base  of  the  flame. 

J-M  FIR 

CTI^eUISHlR 

The  Last  Word  in  "Safety  First" 


Effective  against  all  fires,  including  gasoline, 
oil    and    electrical.       Extinguishing    liquid    is 
absolutely  harmless.    Pump  handle  is  tempo- 
rarily sealed  to  discourage  tampering. 

The  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher  has 
been  inspected,  approved  and  labelled 
by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  and  is  listed  as  an  approved  fire 
appliance  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 


% 


Entitles  the  owner  to  a  15 
reduction  on  his  automobile 
fire  insurance  premium. 

On  sale  by  hardware  stores,  auto 
supply  dealers,  garages  and  J-M  Ser- 
vice Stations  in  all  large  cities.  Write 
for  booklet. 

Price  $8  including  Bracket. 


H.W:  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO. 


296  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


so  Branches 


Service  Stations  in  All  Large  Cities 


A  System  of  Surgery 

Edited  by  C.  C.  CHOYCE,  B.Sc,  M.D..  F.R.C.S..  and  J.  MARTIN  BEATTIE,  M.A.,  M.D..  CM. 

The  most  modern  authority  for  all  who  need  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
present-day  surgery.  Written  l^y  surgeons  and  pathologists  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
leaching  and  in  practise,  every  one  of  the  50  contributors  being  an  acknowledged  specialist 
in  the  subject  he  treats. 

It  indicates  the  lines  of  operative  procedure,  but  in  place  of  detailed  descriptions  of  ^'ariolIs 
operations,  it  gives  much  valuable  pathological,  syinptomatological  and  diagnostic  data. 

For  the  Family  Physician         For  the  Specialist 


who  may  do  no  operating  him- 
self, but  who  usually  sees  and 
cares  for  the  case  in  its  early 
stages  and  who  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  possess  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject. 


who  must  keep  fully  informed 
on  the  modern  developments 
in  surgery,  but  who  has  no  time 
for  any  reading  which  will  not 
prove  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefit  in  his  work. 


For  the  Student 

to  whom  the  wealth  of  modern, 
authoritative  data,  included  in 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  subject, 
following  each  chapter,  repre- 
sent a  guide  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient study. 


Three  volumes  with  3,000  text  pages  which  contain  64  chapters  describing  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
treatment  and  after-treatment  of  the  surgical  conditions  and  diseases  met  with  in  general  practise  and  in  special 
surger>'.  Every  monograph  is  vital  and  contains  no  deadwood.  Over  1,000  illustrations,  practically  all  original, 
including  many  color  plates. 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE   ON   REQUEST 

Investigate  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  such  authorities  as 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  Bcates,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delpliia.     This  is  a  work  you  need. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


.scenes  and  cutting  out  a  few,  Percy  could 
have  a  secret  sorrow  and  horn  in  on  the 
big  stuff  of  the  picture.  He  could  discover 
"the  papers"  and  get  a  line  on  the  dark 
secret  in  his  father's  past,  thus  becoming 
a  combination  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  the- 
heart-bowed-down,  and  a  rescuing  angel 
in  the  last  reel — a  sort  of  god  from  the 
machine  all  the  way  through. 

"Now,  in  the  script" — says  he,  and  that 
lirought  me  back  to  life. 

"Where  in  the  hot  hereafter  did  you  get 
hold  of  a  script?"  says  I.  "Who  gave  it  to 
you?  Since  when  have  you  been  my  as- 
sistant director?  Listen,  George,  and  try 
to  remember  what  I  say:  you're  not  hired 
to  think;  you're  hired  to  act!  There's  a 
difference.  Now  you  run  through  that 
scene,  and  don't  let's  have  any  more  hog- 
wash  about  a  secret  sorro^Y!" 

Would  you  believe  it?  I  had  to  fight 
with  George  all  the  way  through  that 
picttire!  He  couldn't  get  it  out  of  his  poor 
little  head  that  he  knew  more  about  it 
than  I  did.  He  wanted  to  make  sugges- 
tions and  lend  me  ideas.  Come  to  find  out 
he'd  been  working  with  a  director  who 
liked  that  sort  of  thing!  W^e  have  a  rule 
now  that  absolutely  prohibits  giving  out 
copies  of  script  to  anybody.  The  less  an 
actor  thinks  he  knows,  the  easier  he  is  to 
handle.  

WHY  TONY  WENT  BACK  TO 
SING  SING 

MANY  witnesses  will  testify  about 
Warden  Osborne,  of  Sing  Sing,  at  his 
coming  trial,  and  many  eminent  men  will 
rally  to  his  support,  but  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  of  all  was  given  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  man  whose  eminence  is 
best  indicated  by  his  nickname — "Tough 
Tony."  Tony  did  what  few  men  would 
care  to  do  for  another.  He  gave  up  his 
freedom  in  order  that  his  former  warden 
and  the  new'  prison  system  might  benefit 
thereby.  Freedom  is  not  everything,  but 
there  are  men  who  have  died  for  it,  on 
occasions. 

Tough  Tony  has  spent  eight  years  in 
prison.  If  you  want  to  know  how  long 
that  is,  count  up  the  years,  say,  from  your 
eighteenth  birthday  to  yotu*  twenty-sixth — 
pleasant  years  of  growth  and  development. 
Tough  Tony  spent  them  in  prison,  and 
seven  of  them  under  the  "old  system," 
which  included  solitary  confinement,  beat- 
ings, isolation,  silence,  spying,  favoritism, 
and  many  other  equally  unpleasant  things. 
On  this  New-year's  day  he  walked  out  of 
prison  surreptitiously  and  made  his  way  to 
New  York.  There  friends  met  liim,  and  he 
was  provided  with  sure  means  of  escape. 
He  w^as  practically  as  free  as  tho  he  had 
"done  his  bit"  and  been  discharged. 
"They"  would  never  get  him  back,  it  was 
certain.  But  they  did,  because  he  went 
back  voluntarily,  facing  two  more  >ears  of 
prison,  and  possibly  eight  years  more,  lie 
was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty 
that  makes  it  possible  for  a  government 
to  raise  armies,  hut  in  this  ca.se  to  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive  ends.  .\s 
told  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  story 
is  as  follow^s: 
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Tough  Tony  Mareno,  who  on  New- 
year's  day  walked  out  of  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
walked  back  into  prison  the  next  night. 

Safe  in  New  York,  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  $1;30  in  cash  in  his  pocket  and 
an  automobile  waiting  to  take  him  out  of 
the  city  en  route  to  the  West,  he  changed 
his  mind  when  Harry  Volasky,  Warden 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  valet,  found  him 
in  his  hiding-place. 

"Tony,  this  ^vill  hurt  the  boss.  He  feels 
awful  about  it,"  Volasky  said. 

"Does  he?" 

"He  does.     You  ought  to  go  back." 

"On  the  level,  do  you  think  so?  Does 
he  want  me  to?  " 

"He  sure  does." 

"Then,  by  God,  I'll  go!  But  I  won't  go 
back  vAih  a  'screw.'" 

"All  right,  Tony,  we'll  go  back  together." 

The  two  were  in  a  room  not  far  from 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  There  Volasky  left 
him  to  notify  Dick  Richards,  secretary 
to  the  warden,  and  other  former  prisoners 
who  are  interested  in  making  the  Welfare 
system  a  success.  Richards  and  several 
others  at  once  called  on  Mareno  and  told 
him  that  he  was  doing  right  in  going  back. 
To  them  he  explained  that  he  would  never 
have  tried  to  escape  had  he  realized  what  it 
meant. 

"When  Mr.  Osborne  left  the  prison  the 
whole  world  went  black,"  he  said.  "He 
Avas  the  only  man  who  ever  gave  me  a 
square  deal.  He's  been  a  father  to  me. 
I'll  go  back,  boys,  if  I  have  to  go  to  the 
chair  for  it. 

"I  suppose  I  was  a  fool,  but  when  I 
read  in  the  papers  that  Riley  had  said  Mr. 
Osborne  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  to 
the  prison  again  I  just  had  to  quit. 

"I  was  mad  all  through  just  to  think 
Ihat  a  lot  of  dogs  and  skunks  could  make 
trouble  for  such  a  man,  who  was  giving 
his  life  up  to  help  us  fellows." 

After  Richards  left  to  telephone  Mr. 
Osborne  in  Auburn  more  than  twenty  of 
Tony's  old  friends — many  of  whom  are 
ex-convicts  now  making  good  in  New 
York — called  on  him  and  repeated  the 
advice  given  him  by  Volasky  and  Richards. 
Among  them  were  men  whose  names  stand 
high  in  the  criminal  hall  of  fame. 

"Before  God,"  said  one  of  them,  an  ex- 
gang  leader,  "I  never  thought  any  of  us 
would  ever  have  a  hand  in  sending  a  man 
back;  but,  Tony,  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 
It's  up  to  you.  Say  the  word  and  we'll 
help  you  make  your  getaway.  You  (!an 
make  it  clean.  But  if  you  listen  to  us 
you'll  go  back." 

His  reasons  for  leaving  and  his  subse- 
quent change  of  heart  Mareno  explained 
to  his  friend  on  The  Tribune  as  the  train 
carried  him  back  to  jail: 

"I  had  seven  years  in  hell  in  prison.  I 
was  in  Sing  Sing,  in  Auburn,  in  Clinton,  and 
back  to  Sing  Sing  again,  before  Osborne 
came,  on  this  sentence.  I  was  a  young, 
healthy  fellow  when  I  went  in.  I  was  half 
starved,  beaten,  and  tortured  under  the  old 
system.  I  bear  the  marks  of  beatings  on 
my  body  now.  This  scar  on  my  face  they 
took  sixteen  stitches  in.  I  got  that  in  the 
prison.  I  was  going  to  kill  the  man  who 
did  it,  but  when  Tom  came  I  forgave  him 
and  shook  hands. 

"I  was  crazy  when  I  read  that  Tom 
was  gone,  and  wasn't  coming  back.  I  had 
only  two  years  to  go,  but  I'd  rather  bo  dead 
than  do  them  under  the  old  '  screws.'  I 
was  going  to  North  Dakota,  where  I  have 


Anticipating  Telephone  Needs 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  switchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  w^ould  mean  con- 
stantly rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
TTierefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 

Consider  what  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.     It  must  figure 


the  growth  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 

The  plant  must  be-  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  five,  ten  and  even  tw^enty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
them — as  feir  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for 
the  future  and  making  expenditures 
for  far-ahead  requirements  when 
they  can  be  most  advantageously 
made,  the  Bell  System  conserves 
the  economic  interest  of  the  whole 
country  while  furnishing  a  tele- 
phone service  which  in  its  per- 
fection is  the  model  for  all  the 
world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiurit.v   quickly  heroines 
plain  to  the  man  r.r  Wnnian  wliu  investigates. 


Cracks  the  Shell  —  Protects  the  Kernel 

It  is  ea.^y  to  have  WHOLE  nut  meats  with  tliis 
new  culinary  accessory.    A  dainty,  useful  nut 
cracker  which   gently   breaks   the    shell    and 
serves  the  meat  whole,  tasty  and  economical. 
"Krak-A-Nut"  is  the  ideal  cracker  to  use  at  the 
dinner  table.     Heavy  nickel-plated  11.00  each; 
silver-plated  %1.W  each.     At  your  dealer's  or 
sent  postpaid  anywhere  on' receipt  of  express  <ir 
post  office  money  ordt;r. 

"Krak-A-Nut"  Company 
:!(I2  Title  Unaranty  Bldf.  .St.  Louis,  I,'.  S.  A. 


U/AMTCn  inCAQ  Write  for  List  of  Inventions 
WHIIILU  IULMO  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in 
^■^■™^^^^^^^^^^^~  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Our  four  books  sent  tree.  Patents  secured  or  fee  returned. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Send  2  Cents 

in  U.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch -finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

State  size  and  which  style  wanted 
REVERSIBU  COLLAR  CO.,Dq>t  Q  B<Mtos.Hut. 
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This   Offer  Saves   $7,00  For   Every  Preacher 


on  this 


Time-Saving  Aid  to  More 

Successful  Preaching 

The  Church  is  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  her  Pastors,  Preach- 
ing is  but  one  of  his  duties.  He  must  organize  and  support  societies, 
keep  up  with  his  parish  calhng,  perhaps  work  off  a  mortgage,  and  do  a 
thousand  other  things  which  steal  time  from  his  sermon  writing.  His 
urgent  need  is  for  a  method  of  time-saving  that  will  not  lower  the 
quality  of  his  sermons — a  source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  that  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  he  spends  in  this  work.  That 
method  is  now  available  in  this  fine  twelve-volume  set. — 

The  Sermon  Bible 


The  Preacher  Chooses  His  Text 

and  turns  immediately  to  THE  SERMON  BIBLE  and  to  the  particular  verse  he  has 
chosen.  He  finds  outlines  of  the  best  sermons  ever  given  on  the  text  by  the  greatest 
Preachers.  He  finds  the  most  suggestive  excerpts  from  the  best  homiletic  literature 
of  this  generation.  He  finds  a  wonderful  bibliography  referring  him  to  the  very  page 
of  other  works  where  he  will  find  help  in  building  a  sermon  upon  this  text.  There  is 
laid  before  him  a  condensation  to  its  vital  points  of  all  that  has  been  ably  said  on  the 
text.     The 

4,800  Sermon  Outlines— 24,000  Homiletic  References 

included  in  this  work  give  access  to  the  best  thoughts  of  our  greatest  Preachers  of  all 
denominations.  Every  Pastor  likes  to  know  how  others  have  handled  the  text  he 
chooses.     This  does  not  risk  plagiarism.     It  is  a  stimulus  to  independent  thinking. 

Talk  Over  the  Text  With  Phillips  Brooks 

or  Henry  Ward  Beecher  or  Alexander  Maclaren,  or  with  others  of  the  many  Masters 
of  the  Pulpit  who  have  helped  to  form  this  work.  Every  sermon  quoted  has  actually 
been  delivered  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  its  author.  Each  one  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  keen,  logical  analysis,  the  main  points  selected,  and  the  most  striking  and 
essential  thoughts  effectively  presented.  The  texts  arc  arranged  in  natural  order 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations.  Twenty-four  blank  pages  are  bound  into  the  back  of 
each  volume  for  notes.  Here  is  a  valuable  assistant  for  whose  suggestion,  information, 
and  inspiration  every  hard-pushed  minister  will  be  grateful. 

A  40%  Cut  in  Price 

In  order  to  clean  out  the  small  balance 
of  this  edition  from  our  stock  room,  where 
we  need  the  space  to  take  care  of  our  new 
publications,  we  are  offering  an  unusual 
reduction  of  $7  from  the  regular  price  of 
$18.  This  special  price  of  ^11  makes  the 
cost  less  than  $1  per  volume.  Purchase 
is  made  even  easier  by  the 

Small,  Easy  Payments 

of  $1  down  andf  I  per  month.  Only  once  in 
agreat  while  do  circumstances  make  pos- 
sible a  big  bargain  like  this  for  the  fortu- 
nate ones  who  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
few  cents  a  day  that  this  set  will  cost  will 
seem  insignificant  when  its  value  hasbecn 
demonstrated  in  your  study. 


AValuable  Guarantee 

of    satisfaction    goes    with    x  w       n  r 
every  set  of  these  books.    /    Wagnalls  to. 
If  you  find  them  in  any     X    'J*  f""!;*''  ^,"-- 
way     unsatisfactory,     /„"•:  ^""^  ^r' "■  ^- 

,  ,  ,  J  -^  '     ^       Gentlemen  :  Please  send 

return    them     to    us       X    me.  prepaid,  at  vourspeelal 

within    five   days     X  B{KLK\n'\^iI^Z^^^Ta 

_  y         ^       DlDLb   ui    IJ  volumes,    clntii 
bound.     I   enclose  initial  pay- 
ment of  tl.OO  and  agree  to  pay 
$1.00  per  month  until  I  have  paid 
$11.00  in  all.     If  the  books  are  n.t 
satisfactory,    I   may  return   them    lo 
you  within    five  days  and  you  agree  !■' 
refund  my  payments  in  full. 
L.  D.  M6-16 
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friends,  and  then  to  Alaska.  Now  I  sup- 
pose I  will  have  to  do  those  two  years  and 
the  other  six  of  my  sentence  besides. 

"You  see,  my  sentence  was  ten  to 
sixteen  years.  They  wiU  probably  give 
me  another  bit  for  leaving,  and  I  don't  care, 
so  long  as  it  helps  Osborne  and  the  other 
men  in  the  prison." 

In  the  prison  office  Mareno  was  greeted 
by  Dr.  Kirch wey,  for  whom  he  had  acted 
as  valet  since  Osborne's  departure. 

"Tony,"  said  his  Warden,  "I'm  afraid 
I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  make  my  bed." 

"Warden,  I'm  sorry.  Forgive  me,"  said 
Tony. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  official. 
"Go  up-stairs  and  do  yoiu*  work." 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Dorner,  who  has  been 
in  Sing  Sing  for  twenty-three  years,  "is 
the  most  remarkable  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  here.  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened under  the  old  conditions." 

"It  just  shows,"  said  Dr.  Kirchwey, 
"what  the  new  system  will  do.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  new  sys- 
tem to  aid  men  in  doing  right." 

When,  by  Dr.  Kirchwey's  orders,  word 
was  sent  through  the  prison  that  Tony 
had  returned,  the  gray  old  walls  resounded 
with  cheers. 


WHEN  THE  MEXICAN  KETTLE 
BOILS   OVER 

IN  Nogales,  where  Private  Littles,  of 
the  United  States  Regulars,  was  killed 
on  November  26,  the  boundary-Une  be- 
tween Mexico  and  this  country  is  repre- 
sented by  "International  Street,"  a  reason- 
ably wide  thoroughfare  that  splits  with 
startling  precision  the  rather  straggling 
twin  city.  Over  this  street,  not  long  ago, 
the  Mexican  problem  was  poised  in  most 
uncertain  equilibrium.  In  Nogales,  Sonora, 
where  life  at  its  calmest  is  an  opera-bouffe 
affair  of  noise  and  ostentation,  there  was  a 
looting  in  progress.  The  Villistas  were 
retiring,  and  the  ceremony  was  observed 
by  the  Yaquis,  as  usual,  with  an  orgy  of 
wanton  plundering,  beginning  with  the 
Chinese  shops  and  working  up  as  far  as 
time  and  terrorism  permitted.  In  No- 
gales, Arizona,  just  across  the  street,  where 
existence  is  liable  to  flow  quietly  and  deep, 
and  "everybody  takes  everybody  else  across 
the  street  for  a  whispered  conversation 
about  the  weather,"  the  silence  was  more 
profound  than  usual.  A  thin  line  of  khaki- 
dad  United  States  soldiers  fringed  the  road. 
They  were  astonishingly  quiet,  as  tho  await- 
ing some  hoped-for  occurrence.  They  had 
waited  many  times  before,  but  this  time 
the  luck  might  be  better. 
.  The  claim  that  a  "watched  pot  never 
boils"  is  an  exaggeration.  On  this  occasion 
the  Mexican  kettle  did  boil  over.  While  it 
did  not  seethe  long  enough  to  satisfy  the 
line  of  "Gringoes"  stretched  from  hill  to 
hill  along  the  border,  it  wa^s  yet  able  to 
result  in  a  somewhat  more  respectful  at- 
titude toward  tho  United  States  on  the 
part  of  tho  Yaquis.  Mr.  Clair  Keuamore, 
a  AM'iter  on  tho  St.  Louis  Posl-Dit^patch, 
happened  to  be  in  Nogales  on  November 
2t>,  and  describes  entertainingly  (he  flaro- 
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ip  that  cleared  the  border  at  this  point 
ind  gratified  the  aspirations  of  a  few  long- 
uffering  American  army  officers.  The 
rouble  started,  he  points  out,  because  the 
klexicans  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
aim,  undemonstrative  American  soldiers 
fere  lacking  in  courage  and  manliness.  In 
ho  Sunday  magazine  of  this  newspaper 
,'e  read  that — 

For  two  or  three  years  tlie  Mexicans  had 
een  daring  them  to  fight,  but  th(>y  never 
ad  fought.  It  was  good  sport  to  stand 
efbre  the  line,  wave  a  rifle  and  dare  them 
3  come  out  and  fight.  It  was  inadvisable, 
le.xican  officers  said,  to  shoot  these  cow- 
rdly  Americans,  but  it  had  been  done. 

Occasionally  on  this  day,  a  faint-hearted 
iliista  would  edge  up  near  the  line  and 
iiddenly  snatch  oflf  his  belt  of  cartridges 
nd  throw  away  his  rifle.  Then,  with  both 
ands  high  in  air,  he  would  dash  across  the 
ne  and  surrender  himself  a  prisoner. 

One  rotund  Mexican  soldier,  too  rotund 
)r  such  an  enterprise,  drunker  or  braver 
lan  the  rest,  finally  shot  at  the  American 
ildiers.  Nothing  happened.  The  Ameri- 
m  soldiers,  lying  on  their  bellies,  were 
aiting  the  order  to  fire. 

Knabenshue,  who  is  intelligence  officer 
nd  did  not  have  any  particular  business 
lere,  wanted  to  take  a  squad  across  the 
ae  and  arrest  the  shooter.  Colonel  Sage 
ould  not  permit  this.  He  expected  to 
iolate  his  orders  to  a  certain  degree,  as 
)  shooting  across  the  Hne,  but  he  did  not 
ish  to  go  the  extent  of  invasion. 

The  men  who  lay  nearest  the  officers 
)uld  hear  the  talk  and  knew  the  order  to 
'e  would  come  soon,  and  their  rifles 
oved  slowly,  Uke  needles  of  a  compass, 
le  point  being  the  fat,  loud  soldier  who 
id  fired  at  them.  Some  other  Mexicans 
*ed  casually,  up  in  the  air  or  American- 
ard,  and  Colonel  Sage  decided  it  time  to 
)  something. 

"Everybody  pick  out  a  man,  and  be  sure 
is  somebody  who  is  shooting,"  he  said. 
The  fat  man  took  another  shot  at  the 
ringoes. 

"Kill  that  man,"  said  Frier  to  the  silent 
en  on  the  ground,  whose  magnetized 
f.es  had  not  departed  from  their  lodcstone. 
"Fire,"  said  Colonel  Sage. 
The  fat  soldier  fell  back  silent,  with  two 
diets  through  his  head  and  one  through 
s  body.  The  firing  kept  up  for  fifteen 
inutes,  then  died  down.  Every  Mexican 
Idier  in  sight  was  dead.  Others  were  in 
ght  or  in  hiding. 

The  firing  had  started  in  the  middle  of 
e  town  and  rippled,  pop,  pop,  pop,  up 
e  lines  in  both  ways,  1(X)  yards  to  the 
ot  of  the  steep  hills  which  wall  in  Portrero 
rroya,  which  holds  the  two  towns,  and 
id  spluttered  up  the  hills,  like  the  fuse  of 

Fourth-of-July  firecracker.  After  the 
ing  had  ceased,  there  suddenly  came  a 
vival  on  Titcomb's  Hill.  It  was  Obre- 
•n's  advance,  led  by  Colonel  Cardenas, 
It  no  one  knew  that.  They  had  seen  the 
)gro  cavalrymen  and,  taking  them  for 
iUistas,  opened  fire.  The  cavalrymen  re- 
rned  the  fire  with  enthusiasm. 
A  maf^hine-gun  outfit  and  a  mountai^i 
i-ttery  brought  in  hot  haste  from  Douglas, 
IS  just  off  the  train.  The  long  line  of 
valry  wtnding  up  from  the  south  looked 
jnderfully  like  rcenforcements  for  the 
ipers  who  had  been  working  in  the  town, 
tiere  was  no  delay.  The  magnificent 
issouri  mules  at  a  gallop  whipt  the  guns 
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The  purple  ribbon  encircling  a 
South  Bend  Watch  quickly  identi- 
fies it  at  your  Jeweler's.      It's  your  guarantee 
that  every  detail  which  makes  these  watches  fam- 
ous for  timekeeping  has  been  met. 

South  Rend 

Watches 

The  watch  shown  here  is  a  popular  Extra-Thin  Chesterfield 
model; — 17  extra -fine  jewels;  Adjusted  to  three  positions. 
Finely  finished  and  closely  timed  in  case  at  factory.  Complete 
in  14K  Solid  Gold  case  and  beautiful  leather  box,  $55.00 — 
Other  Chesterfields $17.50,  $25.00,  $37.50,  $65.00  and  $100.00. 

There  is  also  a  wide  variety  of  other  South  Bend  Watches  to  select  from 
including  Studebaker  Railroad  Grades  and  Ladies'  Dainty  Models.  You 
may  have  your  choice  of  many  unusually  artistic  cases  and  dials.  Or  a 
South  Bend  movement  can  be  fitted  to  your  ow  n  case. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO. 

41  Studebaker  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Toasted 

Bran 

Flakes 

CA  Natural  Laxative) 

■n,eWl>olr  of  lIurWKt  «l  Bras 
tkorou^My  o>an»l  uvl  iieran- 
•d  by  a  »p«<:ial  process  of 


YOU'LL  find  Kellogg's  Toast- 
ed Bran  Flakes  more  accept- 
able in  every  way  for  your  bran  bread, 
muffins  or  as  a  laxative  cereal.  Pre- 
pared by  the  new  method  of  the  Kellogg 
Toasted  Com  Flake  Co.,Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Look  for  this  signature. 
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Instant    Information 

Compact    On  War,  Peace,  Commerce,  Law, 
Roady  Medicine,  History,  Philosophy,  etc. 

Reliable     — Every   Branch  of   Knowledge — 

THE  NEVI^  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

80,000    things    explained  —  words,  phrases,  etc.   1,200 
illustrations,  6,000  tables  of  synonyms. 

Octavo,  cloth,  $1.50;  with  Thumb-Notch  Index,  $1.80. 
by  mail  $16c.  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  Fonrth  Ave..  New  York,  N.T. 

Read  HOW  TO   LIVE 

A   bonl*  of  inodorii,    practiral  rules  for    healthfn) 
living;,   by    Prof.  Irving  Fisher  and  T)r.  Kugenf- 
L.  Fisk,  in   collaboration   with  The  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute,   Inc.     Chapters  on  Air,  Food, 
Poisons,   Activity.  General   Hygiene,   etc.. 
etc.      A    comprenensive    KUide-book    for 

making   healthful    the    individual    and 
k     nome  life  of  the  avcniKc  family. 


BE  WELL! 


'The  latest  and  best  presentation 
of  individual  hvKieno  and  that  care  of 
the  perHona.Tvna  family  health  that  is  the 
most  necessary  duty ."—l^ivett ing  I^cws, 
lUiffalo.  ^ 

'Here  arc  over  300  pages  full  of   practical    ad- 
vice from  the  most  expert  of  men  in  that  line.   .   . 
Its  work  seems  practical  and  sure   to  result  in   trreal 
good." — The  Citizen,  Hnx)kl\n. 

Cloth  Bound.  Illustrated.  $1.00:  by  mail  $1.12 
Tank  &  WagnallB  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave-.N.  Y. 
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Let  No  Day 
Lack  Bran 

Try  some  bran  food  every  day 
for  a  week.  You  will  never  forget 
the  results. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative. 

If  it  brings  good  cheer  serve  it 
daily,  as  doctors  now  advise.  It's 
a  vital  part  of  right  living. 

One  way  is  Pettijohn's  Food — 
a  luscious  morning  dainty.  These 
soft  wheat  flakes  hide  25  per  cent 
unground  bran.  And  it's  unground 
bran  you  need. 

Fifty  other  dainties  can  be  made 
from  Pettijohn's  Flour — bread,  muf- 
fins, pancakes,  etc.  So  every  day — 
perhaps  every  meal— can  bring 
some  form  of  bran. 

Prove  to  yourself  how  this  wards 
off  dull  days. 

Pettifohtr^ 

Breakfast  Food 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

A  morning  delicacy  made  from  soft 
wheat,  and  hiding  25  per  cent  of  bran. 
Price,  13  cents  per  package. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — White  flour  mixed 
with  special  bran  flakes.  Contains  25  per 
cent  of  bran.  Use  like  Graham  Bour. 
Price  25  cents  per  large  package. 

Grocers  sell  both.  The  Flour  package 
has  some  perfect  recipes. 

The  Quaker  Q^As  Q>mpaiiy 


Makers— Chicago 
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around  the  crooked  road  to  (he  (op  of  Tit- 
conih's  Hill.  The  pieees  were  shished 
around  into  position,  every  man  breathless 
but  in  his  place — when  a  ])ugle  (billed 
"Cease  firing."  T  am  told  that  a  lieuten- 
ant wept,  and  (hat  aiiother  officer,  who 
never  before  had  been  considered  particu- 
larly gifted,  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
by  the  ease  and  flow  of  his  profanity. 
NfArmy  men  differentiate  but  little  be- 
tween Villa's  m(>n  and  Carranza's.  They 
know  the  Alexican  soldiers  as  the  fellows 
who  have  been  sniping  Americans  for  four 
years,  and  at  whom  they  have  been  for- 
bidden to  fire.  Here  had  been  a  chance  for 
which  they  had  pined,  and  it  was  "busted" 
at  the  last  moment.     It  was  disheartening. 


^MB  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality,  by 

■  *  H  Grenville  Kleiser,  a  forceful,  clean-cut 
MkB  book,  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Lewis 
O.  lirastow,  formerly  of  Yale,  gives  you  practical  in- 
structions on  ^P^V^V^P^'^V'^I  bow  to  control 
others  and  HH  ^VtV  VI  3  T^  achieve  suc- 
cess by  devel-  HMHIIBflM^AHBBBl  oping  your 
Speaking  Power, Voice,  Style,  Conversation,  Mind,  and 
Body.     1 2  mo,  doth,  443  pp. 

J1.25  net;  postage  I2c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


OF   MEN 


Save  Your  Face 
Oil  Your  Razor 


Rust  causes  razor  dullness. 
3-in-One  absolutely  prevents 
rust  on  the  minute  teeth"  of 
every  razor  blade.  Always  do 
this  before  and  nfter  shavinK: 
Draw  blade  between  thumb  and 
forefinKcr  moistened  with  a  little  3-in-Onc. 
If  an  ordinary"  razor,  oil  strop,  too.  Then 
—strop  and  have  the  most  luxurious  shave  of 
all  your  life.  Oil  blade  again  before  putting 
away. 

3-in-One  is  sold  everywhere  in  8  size  bottles: 
Trial  size,  10c;  3-oz.,  25c;  8-oz.,  (half  pint)  60c. 
Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  2Gc. 
rDCr        Generous    sample    and    scientific 
riVCEi        "Razor  Saver"  circular. 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
42  KAR.  Broadway,  New  York  Cltj* 


PRESIDENTIAL  PROMPTNESS 

MR.  WILSON,  it  is  said,  values  prompt- 
ness highest  of  the  minor  virtues. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  once  scolded  a  dele- 
gation from  the  New  Jersey  legislature  for 
being  two  miniites  late  for  an  appointment 
with  their  Governor.  And  there  is  another 
story  of  him  relating  an  occurrence  of  his 
Presidential  term.  Travehng  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Washington,  the  President's 
train  was  stalled  a  mile  north  of  Baltimore. 
The  President  had  an  appointment  at  the 
White  House  for  a  conference  on  an  inter- 
national matter,  but  apparently  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  miss  the  appointment. 
The  President,  however,  thought  other- 
wise. Leaping  down  from  his  car,  he  began 
walking  hastily  on  toward  Baltimore,  to 
find  a  quicker  way  to  the  capital.  He 
succeeded  in  this,  and  arrived  finally  on 
the  minute.  .lames  Hay,  Jr.,  writing  in 
The  American  Magazine,  quotes  one  of  the 
President's  secretaries  as  declaring  that — 
"There  never  has  been  in  Washington  a 
man  who  was  so  marvelously,  I  might  sa>' 
incredibly,  punctual  day  in  and  day  out. 
He  is  not  only  punctual  himself,  but  he 
requires  punctuality  from  others.  If  a 
man  is  ever  late  once  for  an  appointment 
with  the  President,  neither  he  nor  the 
President  ever  forgets  it."  IVIr.  Hay  goes 
on  to  say: 

When  Mr.  Wilson  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington, senators  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  tried  to  follow  their  old 
system  of  taking  up  as  much  of  a  Presi- 
dent's time  as  possible.  They  were  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  thing  could  not  be 
done.  Unless  th(>  matters  on  which  they 
called  and  for  which  they  had  made  ap- 
pointments were  of  iniusual  importance, 
each  conference  was  expected  to  last  any- 
where from  three  to  five  minutes.  At  the 
«-nd  of  the  allotted  time.  Mr.  Tunuilty 
would  walk  into  tlu^  President's  private 
office,  and  the  President  would  rise  to  his 
f(»et  and  say: 

"Now  you  may  be  sure  that  this  will  be 
looked  into." 

Th(>rt^  was  no  way  of  refusing  to  accept 
tliat  polite  dismissal.  After  each  one  had 
departed,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  himself  an 
expert  stenographer — so  expert  that  a 
page  from  his  note-book  is  as  clear  and 
clean-cut  as  a  piece  of  engraAing — would 
make  a  shorthand  note  of  the  caller's  busi- 
ness.   At  the  end  of  each  day  he  would  go 


tlu-ough  the  note-book  and  give  directions 
or  dictate  letters,  dismissing  the  day's 
work.     Tliese  rules  he  follows  to-day. 

Even  breakfast  is  unswervingly  a  fixt 
feast,  beginning  every  day  at  eight  o'clock 
I)romptly.  Most  men  who  aim  for  punc- 
tuality strive  to  make  the  most  of  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  President  Wilson  does 
not  scorn  the  minutes.  You  might  be  five 
minutes  late  to  breakfast  and  the  heavens 
would  not  fall.  Yofu*  President,  however, 
is  not  so  lenient  with  himself.  At  8:55 — 
not  "about  nine"  or  "when  I  finish  break- 
fast"— Mr.  Wilson's  personal  secretary 
takes  down  the  President's  answers  to 
important  letters  of  the  day  before.  At 
ten  he  is  at  his  desk  in  his  private  office  at 
the  White  House,  and  for  a  half  an  hour 
such  routine  as  may  be  is  disposed  of. 
Then  come  the  appointments,  cut  down,  as 
has  been  said,  to  the  minimum.  Luncheon 
is  at  one.  At  two  he  is  ready  to  meet 
tourists  or  hold  a  longer  conference  with 
some  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  a  foreign 
diplomat.  After  that  comes  recreation. 
Dinner  is  at  seven.  "And  so  to  bed" — 
invariably  between  ten  and  midnight. 

There  are  two  qualities  in  the  President 
that  run  so  closely  with  his  punctuality 
that  they  can  hardly  be  omitted.  These 
are  his  accuracy  and  his  constant  openness 
of  mind.  These  three  are  his  principal 
"working  habits."  Of  his  accuracy  the  same 
secretary  is  quoted  as  saying: 

He  generally  keeps  on  his  desk  in  the 
White  House  study  four  accuratelj^  ar- 
ranged piles  of  documents.  Several  times 
he  has  said  to  me  when  he  was  oA^er  here 
in  the  White  House  oifices:  "Go  over  to 
my  study  desk.  The  paper  we  want  you 
will  find  in  the  pile  nearest  my  seat  on  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  desk.  It  is  the  fifth 
from  the  top."  And  always,  when  I  went 
after  it,  I  found  that  he  knew  exactly 
where  it  was;  he  was  never  at  fault. 

His  exactness,  accuracy,  and  memory  are 
marvelous.  He  is  a  man  who  does  many 
things  for  himself.  He  files  all  his  important 
papers  with  his  own  hands  in  a  filing-case 
just  back  of  his  chair  in  the  White  House 
study.  Each  daj%  and  each  evening,  when 
he  has  finished  using  his  pen,  he  takes  a 
piece  of  chamois-skin  from  a  particular 
drawer  in  his  desk,  \\npes  the  pen  clean  and 
returns  the  chamois-skin  and  the  pen  to 
the  drawer  where  they  belong.  He  is  so 
exact  he  can  tell  whether  anybody  has 
moved  anything  on  his  desk  diu-ing  his 
absence. 

The  President  is  described  as  a  person 
who  is  always  looking  for  new  information 
and  who  never  fails  to  welcome  and  give  it 
his  instant  attention.     We  read: 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  he  does 
all  his  own  thinking,  makes  up  his  mind,  and 
clings  to  his  decision  against  all  argument 
and  import iMiity.  As  a  refutation  of  this, 
an  observer  told  me  of  a  scene  in  wliich 
the  chairman  of  a  House  Committee  in 
charge  of  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
had  a  talk  with  the  President  in  an  effort 
to  change  the  Presidential  mind  in  regard 
to  a  certain  paragraph  in  the  bill.     The 
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Automobile  and  commercial  vehicle  manufac- 
turers with  names  known  as  household  words 
throughout  the  world  are  equipping  their  pleasure 
cars  and  trucks  with  the 

DIXIE  Magneto 

20th  Century  Ignition 

They  could  have  adopted  cheaper  ignition 
systems  but  they  have  refused  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  reputations. — Colonel  Dixie. 

SPLITDORF    ELECTRICAL    COMPANY 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

\All  Splitdorf  features  are  fully  covered  by  patent  or  patents  pending) 
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Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That   Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Everyone 
Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  v.,  has  (discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new- 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpamt.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  durable  for  outside  or 
inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied 
to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about 
one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  129  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO    YOU 


liOok  At  these  barfraiDsI  Typewriters  Rebuilt  In  our  owa 

Factories,  and  guaranteed  for  0D«  year. 

IToderwoods  $25  to  $70         Royals  $25  to  $65 

1.  0.  Smith  $30  to  $55  Oliver!^  $20  to  $45 

Braud  new  No.  "2  Smith  Premiers  $45 

Special  tills  montb 

Remington  Vliiiblp  No.  10,  $.S8.50 

Ve  bflve  others,  of  course.     Send  for  catalogue  ileacrlb- 

jfie:  them.     UraDch  uffioes  in  principal  cities. 

AUERldAN    WRITING  AIAGHINE  CO..  Inc.,  345  Broadnaj,  N.  V. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


INSIST  ON  THE  GENUINE 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES 'SPECTACLES 


LOOK 
FEEL 
QUALITY 
GUARANTEE 


1 


RIGHT 


loo^  ydr  the  name  "Shur-on'in  the  bridge 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  6-»  CO. 

Rochester.  N.Y  Est.  1864. 


member  of  Congress  had  declared,  before 
going  to  the  White  House: 

"There's  no  use  in  my  going.  I  ean't 
change  liis  mind.    Nobody  can." 

After  the  representative  had  talked 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  giving  his  side 
of  the  argument,  INIr.  Wilson  sprang  up, 
put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said: 

"My  dear  sir,  you  need  say  nothing 
more.  I'm  convinced  that  you  are  right 
and  I  was  wi'oug." 


THE  OBSOLESCENT  IRISH  JARVEY 

T  T  E  who  has  not  balanced  precariously 
-»■  ^  upon  the  slipperj'  and  narrow  seat 
of  an  "outside-ear"  as  it  rattled  over 
Dublin  cobblestones  does  not  reaUze  what 
a  revolution  in  the  picturesque  life  of  that 
city  and  the  surrounding  countrj'side  is  im- 
plied in  the  news,  lately  given  out  by  Thv 
Iriah  Times,  that  the  "car"  and  its  inimi- 
table driver,  the  Dublin  jarvey,  are  surely 
and  none  too  slowly  becoming  extinct. 
The  auto,  fell  reaping  instrument  of  Prog- 
ress, has  been  cutting  wide  swathes  in  the 
number  of  the  patrons  of  these  historic 
vehicles.  Each  year  more  and  more  of 
them  drop  off  and  disappear,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  other  "cars"  of  the 
gasoline  variety  are  taking  their  places. 
The  outside-car  will  be  missed  by  all  who, 
even  if  they  have  not  risked  their  lives  in 
it,  have  watched  with  ever-recurrent  de- 
light its  giddy,  racketing  progress  about 
Dublin  streets;  and  even  more  will  be 
missed  the  jarvey,  who,  as  a  type  of  Irish- 
man, is  unforgetable  to  those  who  knew 
him  at  his  best.  Irishmen  all  over  the 
world,  declares  the  editor  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  will  regard  the  passing  of 
these  two  with  a  deep  regret,  and  "the 
Irish  countryside  would  seem  strange,  in- 
deed, if  the  traveler,  as  he  walked  along 
the  road  to  the  town''beyant,'  never  heard 
the  familiar  sound  of  the  car  overtaking 
hint,  or  saw  one  roll  roimd  a  bend  in  the 
road";  and  if  he  were  never  to  hear  the 
jarvey's  blarneying  tones,  saying: 

"Agh!  a  splendid  screw,  j^er  honor,  and 
not  a  bit  a  malice  in  him — run  the  legs  aff 
anything  he  will  an' — that's  right,  yer 
honor,  do  you  now  be  holding  on  to  what's 
behind  yeh — shure  it's  a  trifle  awkward  for 
a  stranger  when  it  do  come  to  turning 
corners — Aar-rupp  there!  Is  it  fallin'  on 
me  ye'd  be?  Whoa  now!  gently,  gently. 
Agh!  sure  that's  nothin',  just  a  trifle  of 
high  spirits,  or  maybe  he  was  seein'  some- 
thin'  over  there  by  the  big  tree.  They  do 
be  seein'  and  thinkin'  the  most  ondacent 
things,  surely."  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the 
Irish  jarvey  becoming  a  chauffeur. 

The  stories  told  of  him  are  legion.  The 
journey  from  the  boat  to  the  castle  had 
been  a  bewildering  one.  Corners  had  been 
turned  recklessly  on  one  wheel,  the  little 
screw  had  raced  at  a  preposterous  pace  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  much-wielded 
whip,  which  cracked  enough,  but  never 
touched  her,  and  now  the  fare  stood  on  the 
imvement,  and  having  pulled  himself  to- 
gi>ther  had  proffered  what  he  thought  the 
amount  duo. 

' '  An'  what's  this'?     After  all  I've  done  for 


The  Shoe  Waterproof in4 

You  will  forget  rubbers — but 
you  can't  forget  Dri-Foot. 
It  bars  out  rain  and  slush 
whether  you  think  of  it  or 
not. 

Just  try  one  can  — 
and  you  will  never  be 
without  it  again.  Put  it 
on  old  shoes — put  it  on 
new,  whatever  they  cost. 
It  makes  them  wear 
longer  and  they'll  shine 
j  ust  as  good  as  ever. 

Positive 
Protection 
Against 
Wet  Feet 

Two  or  three  applications  last  all  season. 
Guaranteed  for  black  or  tan — light  or  heavy    J^  ^)c 
shoes. 

At  shoe,    drug,    grocery,   or   hardware  V 
stores,  or  mailed  postpaid  for  10c. 

The  Fitz  Chemical  Company 
602  Broad  Street    <»      ,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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lor  larm,  ranch,  shop,  to  pnmp,  saw, 
excavate,  hoist,  irrigate,  can  oe 
bad  m  Gallowav  eneines  from  1  1-2 
to  16  h.  p.  All  styles.  200.000  cus- 
tomera  testify  to  iiuality.  Prices 
from  1-3  to  1-2  what's  usually 
asked.     Low  freight. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Box   3030  Watekloo.  Iuwa 


if<Nathanij;j!5^ArcliSupport8l 


View  of  arch 
cut  with  knife. 


ve  immediate  relief  to  tired,  ai-hln^ 
feet,  re^tthe  l>ody  and  aid  Nature  to 
restore  normal  strength  to  weatened 
art'hes.  Relieve  and  prevent  flat 
feet.  Write  for  Booklet  and  FREE  J 
lo-day  Trial  Offer.     Fits  any  shoe. 
Kttlhao  Anklet  Support  Tu.,  90-i  Keade  St., 


N.Y. 


20  Packets  Seeds— lOc. 

We  want  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Semi  10c.  now — before  you  forget  for  this  inam- 
niotli  collection.  We  send  you  20  separate  packets  finest 
varieties — one  each — of  Beets,  Carrot,  Cabbage.  Olery, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Muskmelon,  Watermelon. 
Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsify,  Spinach, 
Tomato,  Mixed  Poppies,  Giant  Cosmos,  Double  Jap 
Calendula  and  Children's  Botanical  Garden,  a  curiosity 
collection  of  flower  seeds.  With  this  collection  we  send 
rebate  check  for  10c.  and  big  catalog  of  world's  finest  seeds. 

HARRIS  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  170  Main  St.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
ADVANCEMENT  IN  LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.    Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development,     i  ,:mo. 
Cloth.    75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 
Fonk  &  WainalU  Comiwar,  3S4-360  Fourth  ATenae,  New  York 


THE 

Immigration 
Problem 


(  Third  Revised  Edition) 

Br  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS.  Pb.D..  LL.D. 

A'rtf  York  University,  and 
W.  JETT  UUCK,   A.  B..    formerly    Asst.  Prof.  0/ 
Economics  in    Washington  and  Lee    University. 
Both  were  membfrs  of  U.S.  ImmigrotionCommission. 

Is  immigration  raising  or  lowering  the  standards  of 
American  life.* 

Shall  immigration  be  further  restricted? 

If  so,  who  shall  In-  excluded? 

What  is  the  general  adaptability,  desirability,  and 
value  of  the  lyiK.'s  of  prospective  citizens  from  the 
various  nations,  such  as  Rus!>ia,  Franc-o,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Ciermany.  Spain,  Nor\\-jy.  Sweden,  Gnx-o-, 
Austria-Hungary,  etc.,  etc..  throughout  the  list  of 
countries  from  which  immigrants  come? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  arc  answered 
in  this  new  tnlition. 

Cloth,  Octavo,  -400  Pages,     ti  7  '!  net:  bv  A/diV  $1  00 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourlb  Are.,  NEW  YORK 
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yell?"  Tho  inevitable  question,  and  then 
in  replj'  to  a  fiu-ther  question — "Done 
for  yell.  Shure  I've  done  more  for  yeh 
than  anny  one  man  ever  did  for  yeh. 
Haven't  I  driven  yeh  from  the  boat  to  this 
place  without  an  a.xle-pin  in  the  wheel,  and 
it  might  have  been  off  anny  single  minute?  " 
Again  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  chauffeur 
in  him. 

Yet,  the  outlook,  it  must  be  confest,  is 
not  hopeful.  The  completeness  -with  which 
the  ta.xi  has  replaced  the  "hansom"  and 
the  "growler"  on  the  London  streets  shows 
how  ine\atable  is  the  trend  tow^ard  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  most  rapid  mode  of  transit. 
The  ear  may  stLU  claim  ascendency  in 
Dubhn  for  many  years  to  come,  yet  its  ulti- 
mate supersession  bj^  the  taxi  would  seem  to 
be  inevitable.  Unhke  the  cab,  however, 
whether  two-wheeler  or  four-wheeler,  the 
outside-car  is  likely  to  remain  in  use  in- 
definitely as  a  pleasure-vehicle.  One  must 
be  thankful,  therefore,  for  small  mercies; 
but  when  the  day  comes  that  one  has  ac- 
tually to  seai'ch  for  a  car  in  Dublin,  it  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  her  history  that  has  few 
parallels. 

INTERNATIONAL  GOSSIP 

THE  confidentially  inclined  shop-girl, 
with  her  "he  sez"  and  "she  sez"  and 
"I  sez,  sezzeye,"  has  long  amused  us,  and 
now  comes  her  international  counterpart, 
the  "special  disi^ateh."  Under  a  London 
date-line  we  read  in  our  morning  news- 
paper that  the  London  Mail's  corre- 
spondent in  Bern  has  received  word  from 
Rome  that  a  report  in  Shanghai  gives 
authenticity  to  the  rumor  that  the  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  honeycombed  with  French 
spies.  That  this  is  no  exaggeration  is  proved 
by  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  whose 
editor  presents  an  interesting  collection  of 
recent  gossip  of  the  "special  dispatchers": 

The  Journal  des  Debats  publishes  a 
dispatch  from  Milan  which  says  a  great 
demonstration  of  working  people  in  Berlin, 
caused  by  scarcity  of  food,  was  quelled  by 
the  German  troops.  The  information  was 
received  in  Milan  from  Bern.  The  killed 
numbered  200  or  more. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  publishes  a  dis- 
patch from  Constantinople  conveying  the 
information  that  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
lias  been  deposed  because  he  would  not, 
as  ]Moslem  Prince,  head  a  holy  war  in- 
augurated by  the  Tiu-k  and  the  German 
in  the  interest  of  Kuliur. 

Figaro,  of  Paris,  publishes  a  telegram 
from  Geneva  that  the  German  drive  in  the 
Balkans  is  not  the  success  that  the  Berlin 
press  has  pretended  it  has  been. 

From  Singapore,  the  Berlin  Tacjeblatt 
h^arns  that  there  is  a  serious  rebellion  in 
Bengal  against  British  authority  in  south- 
ern India. 

A  dispatch  from  London  tells  of  it  hav- 
ing been  ascertained  in  Amsterdam  that 
the  German  food-supply  is  about  at  an  end 
and  that  the  Kaiser  must  sue  for  peace  on 
anybody's  terms  before  spring. 

That  Austria  will  arrange,  if  she  can, 
for  a  separate  peace,  is  learned  by  the 
Tribuna  of  Rome,  through  advices  from 
Madrid. 

That  Egypt  is  in  open,  and  probably 
successful,  revolt  is  news  that  comes  to  a 
Vienna  paper  from  its  correspondent  at 
Aden. 


You  can't  fail  to  get  the  real  money 

significance  to  you  of  a  letter  like  this 

— one  among  thousands  of  such 

others  telling  of  more  and  better 
heat  for  less   money  the  New-Feed 
UNDERFEED    way.     It's    mighty 
interesting: 

'In  all  my  years  as  a  householder  I 
have  never  taken  care  of  a  furnace  that 
requires  less  labor  than  the  UNDER- 
FEED. It  is  indeed  truly  remarkable  how  comfortably  it  has  heated  my  home  during  this 
long  and  trying  winter,  on  what,  on  a  conservative  basis,  I  should  say  would  be  about  half 
what  I  have  formerly  expended  on  other  furnaces  with  less  favorable  results. 

(Signed)  Jas.  S.  Copeland.  98  Murray  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Save  Your  Coal  Money  Likemse 

All  this  comfort  and  saving  is  due  to  the 
scientific  principle  of  combustion   of    the 
New-Feed  UNDERFEED.  Coal  is  fed  from 
below.  The  clean,  live  fire  is  always  on  top 
— in  direct  contact  with  the  most  effective 
radiation  surfaces.  Fire  is  never  chilled,  because  there  are  no  feed  doors  to  open.  There  is  no  smoke,  soot 
or  gas,  because  these  valuable  heat  elements  are  all  consumed,  since  they  must  pass  UP  through  the  fire. 


Easy  to  Handle 

A  boy  of  twelve  can  handle  the  New-Feed  UN- 
DERFEED with  every  success.  A  few  easy  strokes 
of  the  operating  lever  from  a  standing  position,  and 
the  fire  pot  is  replenished  with  coal.  And  the 
New-Feed  UNDERFEED  burns  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  as  effectively  as  others  burn  the  costlier 
grades.  No  clinkers — no  partly  burned  coal. 
Everything  burned  to  clean  white  ashes  —  and  few 
of  them. 


This  cut-out  view  of  the 
New-Feed  UNDERFEED 
Furnace  shows  how  it  bums 
coalonthe*'candle"  principle. 
Fuel  is  fed  from  below.  Clean, 
effective  flame  always  on  top. 
All  smoke,  gas  and  dirt  trans- 
formed into  usable  heat.  No 
waste. 


Ask  For  Free  Book 

It  is  called  "From  Overfed  to  Underfeed."  Solves 
many  a  heating  problem  for  you.   It's  free.  No  ob- 
ligation.    Just  send  the   coupon   today — NOW 
Remember,  a  saving  of  J^  to  ^  coal  cost  is  actu- 
ally Guaranteed  the   New-Feed   UNDERFEED 
way-^  a  guarantee  backed  by  a  million  dollar  concern. 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

(Formerly  the  Peck- Williamson  Co.) 

327  West  Fifth  Avenue,     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

r 

I    Ibe  Williunson  Heater  Co.,  327  W.  Fiftb  Ave.,  CiQannati,  Ohio 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


with  a  Williamson  New-Feed. 

Warm  Air. Steam  or  Hot  Water_ 

(Mark  X  after  System  interested  in) 

Name 

Addr  ess „ 


A 


My  Dealer's  Name  is _ 

DEALERS!  Let  ns  tell  you  about   the   New-Feed  UNDER- 
FEED  and  our  new  propoeition.    Both  are  wmnera. 


That  Boy 
of  Yours 

—IS  HE  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT?  If  you 
have  done  the  square  thing  by  him,  his  maintenance 
and  education,  up  to  20  years  of  age,  has  cost  you  in 
CASH  some  S2000  to  !S^500.  Is  he  a  paying 
investment?  Just  one  thing  may  wreck  him  as  quickly 
as  a  big  defalcation  would  wreck  a  bank.  Yes, 
DKINK  WILL  DO  IT.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins 
makes  all  this  clear  on  a  Dollar  and  Cents  basis  in  his 
new  book  "Profit  and  Loss  in  Wan."  "A  ivori 
in  season "  may  save  you  and  your  boy  great  sorrow 
and  loss.     Get  this  new,  practical  book.     Read  it! 

IZmo,  cloth,  'ill. 20  net ;   by  mail,  $/.J0 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. NEW  YORK 

SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus; authorized  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
L.  Salinger.  I'Juio.  Ch-th,  214  pa?es.  $1.00.  net:  postpaid  $110. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 

The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and  Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N .  J . 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  this 
guide-book  gives  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
organize  and  conduct  her  club. 
In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 
Parliamentary  Rules  Fully  Explained 
— Book  Lists — Topics  for  Papers — 
Outlines   for   Programs  —  Complete 
Programs — And  Full    Information 
as    to  the  use   of  Libraries    and 
Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 
Sources  of  Information  on  People 
and  Topics  of  the  Day. 


I6mo,  cloth,  192  pages,  7Sc  net 

By  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


Only  60  Chances  Left! 

If  You  Are  a  Lover  of  Stirring,  Red-Blooded 
Romance,  This  is  for  YOU  ! 

A  real,  bonafide  bargain  offer.  Here 

is  a  fast-fleeting:  chance  to  place  in 

your  library  at  about  half  price, 

twelve    larg:e    volumes    of    the 

most  stirring  writings  the  world 

has    seen,  comprising  the 

Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

We  bought  these  splendid  vol- 
umes from  a  bankrupt  pub- 
lislier  and  are  clearing  them 
out  at  half  what  he  sold  them 
for.    Only  60  sets  are  left. 

Here  are  exciting  books   that 

tlie  boys  will  read  and  reread  with 

a  new  consciousness  of  courage, 

honor  and  manhood.       The  girls 

will  find  in  them  that  clean  romance 

which  inspires  lofty  idealism,  and  for 

you,  yourself,  they  will  afford  most  gripping 

reading  and  recreation  for  unoccupied  spare 

moments.  The  set  contains  such  masterpieces 

as  Ivanhoe,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Ken- 

ilworth,Waverley,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Quentin 

Durward,  Redgauntlet,  The   Talisman,  Guy 

Mannering,  and  24  other  complete  novels  and 

tales. 

They  are  big,  beautiful  books  (twelve  large 
volumes  in  all),  unusually  well-bound  in  rich  dark  blue 
ribbed  cloth,  excellent  paper,  real  gold  tops,  large  type, 
profusely  illustrated  by  favorite  artists.  Send  for  them. 
Fully  returnable  if  undesired  after  inspection.  We  pay 
carriage  botli  ways.  .Sign  below  and  pin  a  dollar  bill  to 
coupon.  Offer  absolutely  expires  wlien  these  60  are  sold. 


Now 
Only 

$14.50 


*  1  Brings  the  Set  for  Inspection  -^^— 

•1  All  carriage  paid  by  us. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

G.Mitli-Tiion: — ppnd  me  regular  $27.. 'lO  edition  of  SCOTT  fov 
onlv  $14. .")0.  I  eni-losp  $1.00  and  will  pay  the  balance  in  in- 
stalments of  $1.00  each  if  I  keen  the  books.  You  will  refund 
my  ilciUnr  it  I  send  them  back  within  ten  days.         L.D.  l-lj-16 


NAME 

ADDRE?.-; 

STATF rlTY. 
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The  Chair  Above  You 


Let 

These 

Men 

Help 

You 

To  It 


THEY  all  started  at  the  bottom.  '  They  all  found  their 
way  to  the  top  by  ways  hard  and  long.  Let  them  show 
you  the  shorter  and  easier  way.  Let  them  tell  you  their  mis- 
takes and  their  experiences — so  that  you  can  go  ahead  with 
surer  step.  Learn  in  a  few  hours  what  they  learned  through 
manyyearsinthe^'MASTER  WORKERS'  BOOK.**  This 
text  was  originally  issued  in  four  volumes,  but 
is  about  to  be  published  in  one  volume,  well 
bound,  well  printed  and  well  illustrated,  1,500 
pages  crowded  with  ideas,  thoughts,  experiences 
and  instructions  that  will  help  you.  This  great  new 
volume  by  the  Master  Workers  of  this  country  is 
yours  free  of  charge,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  today. 

These  Four  Books  Now  Printed  as  One 

The  four  titles  listed  below  were  first  published  to  sell  at 
$6. 00,  but  the  art  of  book-making  has  enabled  us  to  take 
these  four  great  books  and,  by  using  a  thin  Bible  paper, 
give  you  the  work  of  these  masters  in  one  splendid  volume. 

The  New  Freedom — By  Woodrow  Wilson 

The  Difficult  Art  of  Getting — By  John  D.  Rockefeller 
The  Empire  of  Business — By  Andrew  Carnegie 
The  Highways  of  Progress — By  James  J.  Hill 

It  makes  noi  difference  whether  you  are  just  beginning,  or  whether  you  are 
already  at  the  head  of  a  big  business — the  books  that  these  men  have  written 
will  help  you.  It  makes  no  difference  if  you  are  a  business  man,  professional 
man,  writer,  thinker,  executive.  In  these  pages  you  will  find  things  never 
thought  of  or  heard  of  before.  Here  you  will  find  idea  after  ideaj  that  will  be 
worth  money  to  you  ;  [thoughts  that  may  even  change  your  whole  life,  for 
these  are  the  revealing  books  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  America. 

With  the  World's  Work  for  a  Year 

It  is  because  we  want  you  to  read  the  WORLD'S  WORK,  the  great 
interpreter  of  progress.Jand  because  we  know  that  reading  the 
WORLD'S  WORK  is  a  habit  easily  formed, that  we  will  give 
youlthis  book  free  as  an  inducement  to  get  your  subscription 
for  the  WORLD'S  WORK.    Send  the  coupon  and  TEN 
CENTS.    It  will  bring  the  first  number  of  the  maga- 
zine promptly.    It  will  bring  this  great  new  volume     X 
just  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  bindery,  all        *i 
charges  prepaid,  for  examination.   We  will  enter     ^(, 
your  subscription  for  the  WORLD'S  WORK      ^.S^  , 
for  one  year  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the      ^* 
book  when  you  see  it,  you  are  to  pay  us       *I? 
$3.00,  the  regular  price  of  the  magazine,    ^     - 
and  keep  the  book  with  our  compli-     <jj^' 
ments.  "^ 

Send  Only  lOc.  Now 

We  are  printing  a  limited 
edition  of  this  great  Master 
Workers'   Book   and    this 
offer  closes  just  as  soon 
as  the  edition  is  ex 
hausted,  and   the 
World's    Work    sub- 
scription     list      has 
reached  a  certain  figure. 
A  day's  delay  may  mean 
a  disappointment.    Send  the 
coupon  today. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE   &   CO 


L.D. 
1-15-16 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO,  Garden  City.N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs — I  enclose  loc.  (stamps  accented). 

Please  enter  my  name  for  "World's  Work"  for 

a  year  and   send    me   free   the  Master  Workers' 

Book — bound  in  cloth.     If  this  book  is  not  valuable 

to  me,  I  will  return  it  at  your  expense.    Otherwise,  I 

will  send  you  $3.00  for  the  magazine. 

Name '...., Address 


Cily State 


London  learned  from  a  correspondent 
in  New  York  ^(several  weeks  ago)  that 
Kitchener's  mission  to  the  Near  and  Far 
East  is  a  blind  to  cover  his  dismissal. 

That  the  Greeks  will  declare  for  the 
Teutonic  allies  is  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
by  a  Bremen  newspaper  from  a  special 
correspondent  in  Crete. 

That  the  Henry  F'ord  peace-expedition 
is  authorized  by  President  Wilson  comes  to 
a  Copenhagen  paper  from  its  correspondent 
in  Mexico  City. 

That  the  inhabitants  in  Ceylon  revolted 
and  slew  pretty  nearly  every  one  of 
British  blood  on  the  island  is  learned  by  a 
Stuttgart  journal  from  Athens. 

News  of  the  war  nowadays  never  fol- 
lows the  straight  hne  that  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  It  comes 
invariably  in  a  roundabout  way  unless  it 
is  official  news,  which  is  probably  untrue 
and  unquestionably  uninteresting. 


KISSES  BY  THE  YARD 

A  CERTAIN  moving-picture  editor — a 
recognized  member  nowadays  of  every 
newspaper  staff — estimates  that  3,000,000 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty 
are  now  wearing  their  hair  in  Marypickford 
style.  From  this  fact  he  reasons  out  a 
crying  need  for  standardization  of  other 
things  besides  the  coiffure,  on  the  basis  of 
the  customs  in  filmland.  Of  these,  the  one 
least  liable  to  conform  to  proper  usage, 
unless  aided  by  a  few  set  rules,  is  the 
practise  of  kissing.  True,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  grippe  this  is  at  present  under 
the  ban,  but  spring  will  come — and  shaU  it 
find  us  all  unprepared?  No,  resolves  our 
editor — of  the  Duluth  News  Tribune — and 
accordingly  prints  the  following  set  of 
rules  purporting  to  be  the  actual  osculatory 
regulations  in  use  before  the  camera: 

NOTICE    TO    EMPLOYEES 

On  obser\ing  the  following  table  it  must 
be  remembered  that  kisses  are  figirred  in 
feet.  Each  foot  represents  a  second  b>- 
the  clock.  Where  the  formula  is  repeated 
to  any  great  extent  at  least  seven  seconds 
must  be  allowed  for  catching  the  breath. 

FOR    ACTORS 

First-sweetheart  or  stolen  kiss,  commonly 
knouTi  as  the  "grab  it  and  run,"  three  feet. 

Second-sweetheart  kiss,  fifteen  feet. 

After  marriage  of  one  year,  twenty-five 
feet. 

After  five  years,  six  feet. 

After  twenty  years,  not  classified ;  study 
the  circumstances. 

ISIother-in-law  kiss,  five-sixteenths  of  a 
foot. 

Soul  kiss,  sixty  feet;  repeat  once  if 
necessary.    Remember  the  censor. 

FOR   ACTRESSES 

New-hat  kiss,  six  feet;  repeat  if  necessary. 

Rich-uncle  kiss,  twenty  feet. 

Poor-uncle  kiss,  one  foot. 

Vampire  kiss,  sixty  feet. 

Stolen  kiss,  helpless  in  this. 

Kissing  departing  visitors,  one  foot. 

Kissing  your  own  baby,  no  limit. 

Kissing  your  husband  when  he  comes  in 
late:  for  affection,  five  feet;  for  detective 
purposes,  long  enough  to  tell  whether  it  is 
cigar-smoke. 

(Signed)     Manager. 
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NEW  VERSE 

FREE  verse  is  neither  the  last  nor  only 
word  in  New  Verse.  At  least  one 
other  sort  appears,  and  threatens  to  mn 
even  a  wider  popularity.  It  is  not  quoted 
in  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  and  very 
seldom  does  even  a  second  cousin  of  it 
creep  into  Editor  Ciirtis's  page  in  Current 
Opinion,  yet  its  readers  and  appreciators 
are  myriad.  It  is,  in  brief,  columnar  verse 
— a  sort  of  miniature  souffle  in  a  shell  of 
ice-cream — ^remarkablj'  attractive  to  look 
at,  but  poof!  and  it  is  gone.  It  is  "col- 
umnar" verse  because  it  appears  most 
frequently  in  the  columns  of  newspapers, 
and  particularly  in  columnists'  columns, 
such  as  that  of  F.  P.  A.  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  or  of  Don  Marquis  in  The  Eve- 
ning Sun.  To  define  it  exactly  would  be 
difficult.  Better  to  submit  a  sample,  and 
that  which  follows  is  as  perfect  a  specimen 
as  may  be  found  in  a  long  day's  search.  It 
happens  to  have  been  contributed  under  a 
pseudonym  to  F.  P.  A.'s  column. 

MEMORIES 

By  Petrarch  II. 

Do  you  rememljer,  dear, 
Those  nights  of  wonder, 
Ere  the  long  centuries  drifted  between? 
Pnrple  the  shadows  clear — • 
Silver  sands  under, 
Drenched — ^like  our  souls — with  the  moon's  magic 
sheen. 

Do  you  remember,  dear? 
Hot  after  plunder — 
Arrogant  thoiLsands  that  rode  at  my  lioel — • 
Out  of  the  desert  drear 
(Hoofs'  muffled  thimder). 
Conquering  I  came — at  your  feet  stayed  to  kneel. 

Do  you  remember,  dear? — - 
Eons  may  sunder 
Bodies  of  clay — but  our  souls  can  not  die! 
Now,  as  I  hold  you  here. 
Slowly  I  wonder — 
Do  you  remember,  dear?  .   .   .  Neither  do  I. 


Wary. — The  street-car  was  crowded,  and 
a  gentleman  with  kindly  twinkles  in  his 
eyes  took  five-year-old  Tom  upon  his  lap. 

"  This  will  be  better  than  standing, 
won't  it,  my  boy?  "  he  suggested. 

"  Uh,  Jiuh,"  Tom  replied  without  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  rather  enjoyed  lurching 
about  the  aisle,  just  Like  his  father. 

"  But  you  want  to  be  careful  that  I 
don't  pick  your  pocket,"  the  gentleman 
cautioned  in  a  whisper. 

"  Can't,"  Tom  retorted,  his  voice  some- 
what muffled;  "  soon  as  I  saw  you  lookin' 
at  me,  I  put  my  penny  in  my  mouf." — ■ 
Judge. 


A  Lesson  to  Learn. — A  recruit  in  Kit- 
chener's army  was  recently  sent  to  the 
barracks  of  a  large  provincial  town. 
After  wandering  round  the  town  to  his 
heart's  content  he  tried  to  find  his  way 
back.  Eventually  he  reached  barracks 
some  liours  late. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  turning 
up  so  late?  "  demanded  his  sergeant. 

"  I  lost  my  way,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  You  lost  your  way?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  you  had  better  stay  in  barracks 
until  you  know  the  town  better.  Dismiss  !" 
—Til-Bits. 
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•1  argu- J  it: 


EVERYBODY  joins  in  w^hen  the  Columbia  Grafonola  plays  the 
big  song  hits  of  the  day. 
But  the  latest  "hits,"^rs/  recorded  and  best  recorded  on  Columbia 
Double-Disc  Records,  are  only  an  indication,  a  temptation,  a  fore- 
taste of  the  life,  the  fun,  the  sentiment,  the  classic  beauty  offered  in 
the  complete  catalogue  of  Columbia  Records,  free  on  request  at 
^__,^^       your  dealer's. 

lI'l^SyN  ^^"^  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20  th  of  every  month. 

Columbia    Graphophone    Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,   New    York 


^■>i^"*^  Z<0^ 


PISTDIN  RINGS 


ibur 


LESS  CARBON  MORI  POWLQ 


EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS  have  perfect 
elasticity  from  three  points,  meaning  an  even 
distribution  of  pressure  all  around,  and  a 
decrease  in  friction. 

A  FEW  "EVER  TIGHT"  FACTS 

EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

produce  perfect  compression 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

produce  more  power 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

decrease  maintenance  cost 
EVER  TIGHT  PISTON  RINGS 

eliminate  carbon  troubles 
No  matter  how  your  cylinders  wear,  do  not 
rebore,  as  EVER  TIGHT  PISTOK  RINGS  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  worn  parts.    Write  today  to 

EVER  TIGHT  PISTON   RING  CO. 

1422  Chestnut  St.  -  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


Anothera  Record ! 


29  Miles  on  One 
Gallon  of  Gasoline 

A    New   Stromberg    did   it 
on    a    Model   80    Overland 
carrying  five  passengers,  a 
weight  of   3930   pounds,  in 
an   official    test   observed   by 
a  representative  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
On  the  mileage  secured,  this  is 
equivalent    to    56-9    ton  miles 
per    gallon.      Mail    coupon    for 
proof  of  how  the  New  Strom- 
berg will  cut  YOUR  gas  bills 
.    and  improve  your  car.    ^ 


■  Srnd  frir'ts  fih"iit  Kcw  Strunilicrt:  Carhuretor. 

■  Nainof'f  my  car Model Year. 

I      Namr 

'       AfJdrfss ;  .  .  ■ 

I       fity S(alt> 
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Bushman 
oi  the  Metro  Pic- 
ture Corporation  wears 
RflRISG/lRTERS.  He  al- 
ways looks  on  the  back 
or  the  snield  for  the 
name  when  ne  buys. 
Xnen  he  is  sure  he  is 
getting  tne  genuine. 

25  and  50  cents 

You,  too,  should  always 
look  for  tlie  name  RflRIS  on 
tne  back  or  tlie  skield  wlien 
you  buy. 

A.    Stein    ^    Co. 

T^akers 
Children's  &33elk®iP^  Garters 

Chicago  New  York 


PARIS 

C/IRTERS 

No  metal 
can  touch  you 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


The  demand  in  unsettled  times  for  good  fiist 
mortgages  indicates    their  unusual  stability , 
First  mortgages  do    not  shrink  in  value — theyare 
usually  on  property    Worth  three  times  the  money 
loaned.     We  have    loaned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 
iinglecent  lost  to  any    investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.      Write  for   booltlet  describing  methods,  and 
list  of  loans  from  $300  to   $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[.31  State  National  Bank  Building.  OtlaliomaClty.  OUa. 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

'Write  fon  NewIist  No.  574  AnoFrr  Booriet. 
lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  C0.(>^<^) 

I  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A. 


Sfocks'^^Bonds 


OM    THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi- 
dend-paying Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amount — 
one,  five,  ten,  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a  small 
first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  install- 
ments, depending  upon  what  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  $:>,  $10,  S2r,,  J40,  $ir,.  You  receive  all  dividends 
while  completing  paymcntsand  may  sell  securities 
at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklet.  II.  9,  "The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."  aivosfull  iutormation  of  this 
method,  which  a[>peal8  to  thrifty  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


s 
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HELDOM,  MORGA 

AND   COMPANY 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


INVESTING  WITH  THOUGHT.S  OF 
FUTURE  "MELONS" 

CAREFUL  investors  for  some  years  have 
kept  in  mind  not  only  their  retiirns  on 
the  cost  price  of  a  security  purchased,  but 
the  Ukehhood  of  extra  diWdends,  rights  in 
subscriptions  to  stocks  and  bonds — in  other 
words,  to  participation  in  "melons."  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  the  average  in- 
vestor considers  this  point.  The  experi- 
enced and  careful  one,  however,  usually 
does  consider  it.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  he  purchases  such  stocks  as  Lacka- 
wanna, Pennsylvania,  and  Great  Northern. 
A  writer  on  the  subject  presents  in  Financial 
America  interesting  aspects  of  it: 

"Practically  every  American  corpora- 
tion j-efrains  from  increasing  its  regular 
dividend-rate  with  expanding  profits.  The 
evidence  of  unusual  prosperity  afforded  by 
the  increase,  if  it  did  not  invite  business 
competition,  would  certainly  call  forth 
amazing  demands  from  customers  and  em- 
ployees for  lower  prices  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  higher  wages  on  the  other.  The 
profits  would  be,  as  it  were,  hemmed  in  be- 
tween two  fires  and  the  value  of  investment 
in  a  company  correspondingly  reduced. 
In  the  case  of  public-service  corporations, 
signs  of  unusual  prosperity  almost  inevi- 
tably would  lead  to  Governmental  inter- 
ference with  their  affairs,  to  the  still  greater 
shrinkage  of  investment-values.  The  pros- 
perity might  be  only  temporary,  but  the 
effect  of  public  interference  would  be  per- 
manent. It  is  an  old  story  that  the  mod- 
erate prosperity  reflected  in  dividends  aver- 
aging about  10  per  cent,  per  annum  was 
the  basic  cause  of  all  the  troubles  of  our 
railroads.  And  the  distributing  of  more 
than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  among  its  stock- 
holders was  the  principal  offense  charged 
against  the  company  in  the  celebrated  New 
York  gas  case.  The  court  ruled  that  6  per 
cent,  was  profit  enough  on  the  investment, 
and  ordered  the  company  to  lower  its  rates 
20  per  cent. 

"In  consequence  of  many  such  experi- 
ences corporations  generally  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  quietly  allowing  extra  profits 
to  accumulate,  or  else  of  plowing  them  back 
into  the  business  to  the  enhancement  of 
investment- values.  Thus  a  melon-patch  is 
cultivated  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  stock- 
holders. From  time  to  time  the  accumu- 
lated profits  are  distributed  in  the  shape 
of  extra  dividends,  or  the  added  values 
are  capitalized  in  new  stock,  which  is  di- 
vided among  the  stockholders  in  propor- 
tion to  their  holdings  or  offered  to  them 
for  subscription  on  advantageous  terms. 

"Hardly  a  year  passes  in  normal  times 
that  some  company  does  not  make  a  sen- 
sational distribution  of  assets  or  profits. 
And  quite  a  number  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  regularity  in  this  respect.  In 
the  last  ten  years  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad  distributed  105 
per  cent,  in  cash  and  stock  in  addition  to 
regular  dividends  of  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. During  the  same  period  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  distributed  over  125 
per  cent.,  including  a  single  distribution 
of  85  per  cent,  in  Great  Northern  Ore 
certificates.  The  Pullman  Company  dis- 
tributed 56  per  cent,  in  stock  representing 
accumulated  assets.  Figuring  the  stock 
dividends  at  the  market  prices,  these  dis- 
tributions wore  equivalent  to  about  230 
per  cent,  cash  on  Lackawanna  stock,  about 
157  3^  per  cent,  on  Great  Northern  stock, 
and  about  1173^^  per  cent,  on  Pullman 
stock,  or  a  yearly  average  of  23  per  cent. 


on  Lackawanna,  15%  per  cent,  on  Great 
Northern,  and  11%  per  cent,  on  Pullman. 
Add  these  averages  to  the  regular  dividend- 
rates  and  the  significance  of  a  melon-cut- 
ting in  its  relation  to  investment-values  at 
once  becomes  apparent. 

' '  The  following  statement  .  shows  the 
total  return  averaged  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  for  a  selected  list  of  stocks.  Under 
the  heading  'extra'  are  included  the  cash 
equivalent  of  the  three  commonest  kinds 
of  melon — cash  dividends,  stock  dividends, 
and  subscription  rights.  The  stock  divi- 
dends and  the  subscription  rights  are  fig- 
ured at  the  maximum  market  prices.  For 
example,  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  in  stock 
quoted  at  130  'high'  is  taken  as  equivalent 
to  a  cash  dividend  of  13  per  cent.: 

. — Average  Yearly  Return-^ 
Regular.    Extra.    Total. 

P.  C.       P.  c.    p.  c. 

Canadian  Pacific 10         i}^i  W/2 

Chicago  &  Northwest 7          1%  U]4 

Chicago,  Burhngton  &  Quincy 8          01^2          83  ■> 

C,  M.  &St.  Paul..." 7          5M  12M 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western 10  23  33 

General  Electric 8          3  11 

Great  Northern 7  15^4  225^ 

Northern  Central 8          7  15 

Pennsylvania 6          2%         %% 

Pullman 8  11^  19?^ 

"This  statement  is  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive  even  of  the  more  sensational 
distributions,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the 
effect  of  melon-cutting  on  a  few  well-known 
stocks.  Anybody  who  desires  a  fuller  list 
may  add  corresponding  data  respecting 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  Illinois 
Central,  New  Haven,  New  York  Central, 
United  Fruit,  United  Shoe  Machinery,  and 
a  number  of  other  companies  that  have 
distributed  extra  profits  or  offered  attrac- 
tive subscription  rights  to  their  stock- 
holders during  the  last  ten  years. 

"Also,  intending  investors  should  under- 
stand that,  besides  the  companies  with 
known  propensities  for  this  kind  of  financ- 
ing, there  is  a  much  greater  number  of 
what  may  be  called  potential  melon-cutters 
from  among  which  one  with  average  dis- 
cernment should  be  able  to  make  a  profit- 
able choice.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Alton,  the  Burlington,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  went  rolling  along  for  many  years 
accumulating  a  thick  coating  of  values 
which  were  not  adequately  reflected  in  the 
returns  to  stockholders -or  in  the  market 
quotations  for  the  shares  until  Hill  and 
Harriman  got  control  and  tapped  the^melon- 
patches. 

"Some  idea  of  the  enormous  proportions 
to  which  the  surplus  of  a  corporation  may 
grow  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  which  carried  on  its 
books  undivided  profits  to  an  amount  about 
A}/-2  times  as  great  as  its  share  capital  of 
$98,000,000,  or  equivalent  to  almost  75 
per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  stock. 
The  American  Tobacco  Company  had  a 
surplus  about  1 }  2  times  as  great  as  its 
capital  stock,  but  it  will  be  shown  that 
this  was  not  an  unusual  growth. 

"The  following  statement,  showing  the 
per-cent.  relation  of  surplus,  both  'free' 
and  appropriated,  to  capital  stock,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  available  financial  exhibits 
of  representative  American  corporations, 
is  interesting  and  instructive  both  in  ref- 
erence to  the  foregoing  remarks  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  enables  an  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  book-value  of  the  stocks: 

Surplus  to  Slock 

Fret.  Total. 

P.  C.  P.  C. 

.Ma.iVicks 64  5  92  0 

.\mer.  Tel.  &  Tel 18.5  2!).2 

.\tchison 10  8  24  2 

.Vtlantic  Coaiit 40.7  '      411 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 24  6  26  4 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg 25  f)  34  6 
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N  December  31st— at  the 
^  Automobile  Show  in  New 
York  City — we  formally 
introduced  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  new  addition 
to  the  Paige  line — a  six- 
cylinder  car  which  sells 
for  $1050. 

Right  now,  we  might  tell 
you  that  this  new  Paige  is 
a  startling    achievement. 

We  might  tell  you  about  its  remarkable 
motor — its  luxurious  appointments 
— its  rich  French  leather  upholstery 
— its  roomy  seating  arrangements 
for  five  full  grown  passengers — its 
ample  wheelbase  and  impressive 
European  stream  lines. 

We  might  tell  you  about  all  of  these 
features — and  a  great  many  more. 
But  we  much  prefer  that  you  shall 
establish  them  for  yourself. 

We  want  you  to  FIND  in  this  car 
your  ideal  of  what  a  five-passenger 
automobile  really  should  be. 

We  want  you  to  personally  "discover"  the  car 
that  you  and  your  family  have  been  waiting 
for  and  hoping  for  these  many  years. 

We  want  you  to  set  your  expectations  just  as 
high  as  you  possibly  can.  Then,  examine 
this  new  Paige  and  see  if  you  are  obliged  to 
make  one  single  compromise. 

We  ask  you  to  do  this  for  YOURSELF.  We 
shall  be  quite  content  to  abide  by  the  result. 

And,  now,  just  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  success  which  has  come  to  this  company 
in  such  generous  measure. 

First  and  foremost,  let  it  be  understood  that 
Paige  builds  not  for  price — but  for 
QUALITY. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  our  public 
announcements: 


•"It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  manufacture  a 
car  for  a  PRICE,  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter  to  produce  a  car  of  100-point  excel- 
lence and  still  maintain  a  price  to  the  con- 
sumer that  is  not  prohibitive." 

There,  you  have  the  very  essence  of  the  Paige 
idea. 

There  you  have  the  compelling  motive  behind 
every  car  which  has  ever  left  this  factory. 

There  you  have  the  REASON  for  the  astound- 
ing value  which  you  will  find  in  the  new 
five-passenger  model  quite  as  well  as  the 
larger  Fairfield  "Six-46." 

REMEMBER,  YOU  CAN  ONLY  GET  OUT 
OF  A  PRODUCT  PRECISELY  WHAT 
THE  MANUFACTURER  PUTS  INTO  IT. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  basic  quality.  No 
matter  whether  it  be  a  typewriter,  farm  trac- 
tor or  automobile,  service  must  be  BUILT 
IN  the  product  —  not  merely  veneered  on 
the  surface. 

Let  us  here,  then,  renew  our  bond  of  Faith 
with  the  American  public. 

So  long  as  Paige  cars  are  built,  we  shall  un- 
ceasingly maintain  our  policy  of  building 
only  GOOD  cars — with  quality  our  first  and 
foremost  consideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  the 
cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  has  vastly 
increased  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  jealously  guard  even  the  quality 
of  every  cotter  pin  which  goes  into  the 
construction  of  a  Paige  car. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  employ  only  the  BEST 
materials  and  only  the  BEST  workmanship 
that  the  market  affords. 

So  long  as  Paige  Cars  are  sold,  we  shall  remain 
keenly  sensible  of  our  obligation  to  see  that 
these  cars  render  unfailing  service  and  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  confidence  which  has 
been  reposed  in  them. 

On  this  basis,  we  ask  you  to  buy  a  Paige — not 
because  of  its  price — but  because  of  its 
nameplate. 

We  ask  you  to  believe  in  these  cars  as  WE 
believe  in  them.  We  willingly  accept  our 
share  of  the  responsibility. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 


Fairfield  "Six-46 

$1295 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Detroit,  Michigan 


On  Exhibition  at 
Chicago  Automobile  Stiow— Space  D-6 


Fleetwood  "Six  38" 

no5o 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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OWhat  Would  O 
•      You  Say      • 

On   The  Fourth  of  July 

If  You    Were   Asked  to  Make  a  Speech? 

Suppose  you  were  to  speak  on  Washington?  How  far  would 
you  have  to  search  for  EXACT  information  regarding  his 
birth,  liis  life,  his  war  record,  public  speaking  ability,  his 
character,  politics,  religious  devotion,  various  opinions  of 
him,  quotations  from  him,  etc.,  etc.? 

t)rdinarily  you  would  be  burdened  with  a  tedious  search 
through  many  volumes  and  numerous  magazines  for  this  fund 
of  varied  information. 

NINE-TENTHS  of  this  research  work  for  speech  prep- 
aration has  now  been  obviated  by  the  unique  process  of  boil- 
'  ing  down  and  combining  all  of  the  salient  facts,  suggestive 
thoughts,  useful  ideas,  apt  quotations,  and  poetic  recitations, 
etc.,  concerning  a  holy-day  or  a  holiday  in  one  large  volume 
wherein  all  matter  is  thoroughly  indexed  and  immediately 
accessible.  It  doe.sn't  refer  you  to  other  books;  the  actual 
material  is  in  this  one  large  volume. 

WHAT    TO    SAY  AT  HOLIDAY  CELEBRATIONS 

Vou  need  never  be  at  loss  for  appropriate  words  and 
thoughts  with  this  broadly  comprehensive  "prompter"  in  your 
library.  YOU  can  make  the  winning  speech,  where  others 
fail,  at  celebrations,  in  the  pulpit,  etc.  This  is  a  veritable 
dictionary  of  ideas  for  speeches,  a  lexicon  of  separate  inspi- 
rations.    It  is  a  large  reference  book  entitled 

Holy-Days  and  Holidays 

prepared  by  Edward  M.  Deems,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

This  is  How  it  Aids  the  Public  Speaker.  ?bdJf 

resume  of  the  material  which  it  contains  on  the  subject  of 
Washington's  Birthday  and  Washington  (which  is  only  one 
of  the  many  topics  covered)  and  from  this  you  can  appreciate 
its  immense  helpfulness  in  speech  preparation:  Biography, 
Description;  History;  Early  Celebrations,  By  Frank  Crane. 
Big  Dates  In  His  Life;  His  Birthplace;  His  Boyhood;  Char- 
acteristics; Providential  Events  in  His  Life;  Inauguration, 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Death,  By  J.  E.  Rankin,  LL.D. 
The  Sires  of  Washington,  By  Wilbur  F.  Steele;  His  Entomb- 
ment, By  Will  Carleton;  Dedication  of  Washington  Monu- 
ment, By  John  W.  Daniel.  His  Religious  Character,  By 
William  McKinley.  The  Majestic  Eminence  of  Washington, 
By  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Various  Estimates  of  Washington; 
His  Service  to  Education;  His  View  of  Divine  Providence, 
By  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.  Sermons  on  Washington — As  An 
Example  To-day,  By  J.  T.  Bixby,  D.D..  Greatness  Greater 
Than  Mightiness. — Many  Suggestive  Thoughts,  Articles, 
Etc.;  Quotations  From  Washington;  Vaiious  Poems,  Recita- 
tions, etc.;  by  Byron,  Will  Carleton,  Margaret  Sangster, 
Lowell,  and  many  others. 

WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR  PREACHERS 

How  it  Treats  PALM  SUNDAY  'il^Ty.'LTrl 

material  on  the  other  Holy-days)— Palm  Sunday,  a  brief 
description  and  history — Holy  Week — Sermons  and  Out- 
lines— The  Day  of  Palms,  By  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D., 
LL.D.;  The  Glory  of  the  King,  By  Alexander  Maclaren, 
D.U.;  Who  Is  This  That  Cometh  from  Edom?  By  Phillips 
Brooks,  D.D.;  Three  Contrasts.  By  .^.  F.  Schauffler.  D.D.; 
The  Commencement  of  Christ's  Coronation  Procession; 
Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  By  J.  C.  Hare,  D.D.,  and 
4  other  Sermon  outlines.  20  Suggestive  Paragraphs,  Illus- 
trations, 10  Appropriate  Poems,  Texts,  etc.  Here  is  enough 
suggestive  material  for  many  Palm  Sunday  Sermons.  Bibli- 
ographies, Index  to  Texts,  etc.,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving. 
Good  Friday,  New  Year's,  have  even  much  tnore  material 
than  this. 

Contains  a  Vast  Fund  of  Information  On 

HOLI  1)A  V.S — New  Year's  Day— EmancipaHoii  Day — Mnroln's  llirthtlny 
— Wasliingtoii's  Birtliday — Arhnr  Day— Mhci  ty  Day — Victoria  Day^ 
Empire  Day — Memorial  Day — Flag-Itaisiny;  Day — Dominion  Day — 
Independence  Day — Labor  Day — Harvest  Home — Discovery  Day — 
Election  Day — Kind's  Birthday — Forefatliers"  Day, 
HOLY-DAYS — New  Year's  Day — E|)ii>liany— Lent — Palm  Sunday — 
Cornmtuiion  Sunday — Good  Friday — Easter  Sunday — Ascension  Day 
— Whitsunday — Children's  Day — Trinity  Sunday — Rallyin<;  Day- 
All  Saints'  Day — Thankssivin^  Day-^Advent — Christinas  Day — 
Old  Year  Day. 

With  an  apj>cndix  cnntaininR  a  general  Bil)lioKraphy  on  all  holy- 
days  and  holidays;  a  Rich  Topical  Index;  Index  tt*  A»ithors;  Index 
to  Texts,  etc, 

ONLY   $1.00    DOWN-Money  Back  if  Not  Satiified 

Only  $1  down  aud  *1  a  liiuiith  until  J.')  in  ull  has  lioi-n  paid.  .'<inn 
and  niMid  ua  tlio  i'ciu[j(>n  hclow  with  *1  and  ne  will  sond  vuu  this 
unusual  i)ni>k  for  t.i'n  days'  frco  p.\aminatiun.  If  at  thft  end  of 
tliut  tinir.  tlif  work  is  not  aatisfaotnry.  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pi-nsc.  yon  arc  in  nti  way  ohlij^at^^d  to  >)uy,  if  affx-T  f^^ianiiliation  the 
l»iok  is  not  all  that  we  claim  feu- it.  Uudi-r  ordinary  conditions,  avol- 
nmi'of  its  siz.!  and  liulk  is  rotailiil  at  from  .?8  to  JIO.    Weoffor  it  now 

foi-:.*r.. 

,  .sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  , 

I  KTNk  K  W<U\S.l,\,S  t;OMI'A^Y,  8&4-U0  Fourlli  Avriiup.  N.  V.  | 

I  (Jenllfmen: — Sind  me  a  copy  of  Dr.  Deems'     HOl.Y-DAYS  and  | 

■  IIOI.IIIAV.S'     I    enclose   *l.l)0    and    will    .send    you   »1  00   per  " 

■  iii.)ntli  until  1  have  paid  *.'j.(H)  in  all.  if  the  hook  is  satistaet-iry .  ■ 
I  If  it  is  not  satisfai'tory,  I  iriay  return  it  at  your  e.xpense  within  I 

■  ten  days  after  reeeipt,  you  refund  money  paid  and  1  owe  you  " 
I  nothing.                                                                            L.  D.  I-16-IU  I 


NAMK. 


ADDKKSS. 


I   DATE 8TATB. 


Surplus  to  Stork 
Free.  Total. 
P.  C.         P.  C. 


Canadian  Pacific 30. 

Central  of  New  Jersey 51 . 

( 'liicaKo,  Burlington  &  Quiiicy 88 . 

Chicago,  Indiana  &  Louisville 23. 

Cliicaso,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 17. 

ChicaKo  &  Northwestern 23. 

Del.,  Laek.  &  Western 88. 

Del.  &  Hio  Ciraude 10. 

Great  Northern 21 . 

Hockins  Valley 79, 

Lehigh  \"alley 41 , 

Louisville  &  Nashville 56, 

Mobile  &  Ohio 70 

-Monongahela 104 . 


N.  C.  &  St.  Louis, 

N.  0.  &  N.  E 

Norfolk  &  A\cstcrn , 
Northern  Central.  . 
Northern  Pacific. . . 

Pennsylvania 

P.,  B.  &  W 

P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  Loui; 

Pittsburg  &  Lake  Krii' 32 

Pullman 3 

Southern  Pacific .'.'....     27 

L'nion  Pacific 56 

United  Fruit 44 


60 
23 
11 
13 
33 

6 
21 

1 


105.3 
117.6 
152.3 
54.5 
17.5 
26.3 
217.3 
14.6 
50.6 
83.2 
41.4 
61.2 
73.3 
175.8 
65.0 
23.4 
26.0 
24.1 
36.4 
28.6 
45.0 
28.8 
70.1 
3.7 
28.4 
69.7 
44,5 


"In  Wall  Street  they  say  that  it  pays  to 
follow  the  big  fellows.  Perhaps  this  rule 
would  work  out  in  the  ease  of  corporations 
as  well  as  of  men.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  mere  size  does  not  make 
either  a  man  or  a  corporation  big  in  the 
true  sense.  Among  railroads,  and  prob- 
ably among  all  corporations,  the  greatest 
accumulations  of  profits,  relatively  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  will  be  found 
with  the  less  important  companies.  And 
here  also  probably  will  be  found  the  best 
opportunities  for  profitable  investment." 

MORE  SAVINGS-BANKS  PAYING  FOUR 
PER  CENT. 

A  distinct  sign  of  better  returns  from 
their  investments  and  of  an  improving 
condition  in  the  state  of  their  surpluses  is 
given  by  several  New  York  savings-banks 
in  their  declarations  of  interest  payable 
for  the  six  months  ending  December  31. 
Many  of  these  banks,  at  least  many  prom- 
inent ones,  paid  4  per  cent,  for  this  period. 
For  some  years  payments  of  only  33^  per 
cent,  were  made  by  several  of  these  banks. 
That  so  many  reported  increased  declara- 
tions for  the  six  months  has  been  accepted 
as  another  indication  of  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness that  has  taken  place  in  many  lines. 
Officers  of  these  banks  are  declared  to  take 
a  more  optimistic  view  of  conditions  than 
they  have  done  for  some  time  and  they  be- 
lieve the  improvement  will  make  further 
progress.  There  is  also  improvement  in  the 
mortgage  aud  real-estate  markets  and  an 
upward  movement  in  State  and  municipal 
railroad  bonds.  The  Jourmd  of  Commerce 
quotes  from  offictirs  of  prominent  New  York 
banks  as  follows: 

John  J.  PuUeyn,  controller  of  the  Emi- 
grants Industrial  Bank,  said: 

"Our  trustees  have  just  declared  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  the  present  time  our  deposits  are  up  to 
about  $150,000,000,  which  is  a  new  high- 
record  total.  This  compares  with  about 
f  144,0()0,()()0  six  montlis  ago.  There  has 
been  a  pronounced  revival  of  business, 
which  is  reflected  in  tiie  return  to  work  of 
many  ])ersons  who  have  been  itlie  for  quite 
a  while.  All  the  banks  ha\i'  mortgage- 
money,  and  the  inten>sl-ratt^  ought  to  con- 
tinue around  5  por  cent,  for  some  time  to 
come.  Thert>  have  been  excei  tional  trans- 
at^tions  nn'orded  as  low  as  4 '2  J)er  cent. 
The  conditions  surrounding  this  markt>t 
are  much  betttT  than  for  many  months. 
The  improvement  in  t  lie  rt>al-(>stat(>  market 
is  quite  pronounced,  and  the  outlook  from 
an  all-around  view-jioint  is  promising. 
Kvidences  are  accumulating  to  encourage 
a  belief  in  favor  of  a  steady  growth  of  liusi- 
ness,  and  as  we  are  about  to  enter  into  101(1 
^^'^^  see  no  reason  w  hy  deposits  should  not 
further  iucreaso.     Since  July  1,  Stato  aud 


ooks  on 
usiness 


that  will  furnish  you  with  the  ammu- 
nition and  the  weapons  to  hit  the 
target  of  success  square  in  the  center. 

How  to  Deal  with  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

A  practical,  up-to-the-minute  book  by  S/ieyioi>i  Cody 
on  correspondence,  advertising,  and  sales  methods.  It 
explains  clearly  and  forcibly  both  the  broad  principles 
of  successful  business  conduct  and  the  hundreds  of  small 
practical  essentials  that  one  MUST  KNOW  in  order  to 
succeed.  It  covers  letter-writing,  salesmanship,  retail- 
ing, executive  duties,  publicity,  and  store,  office,  and 
factory  supervision,  makes  a  study  of  various  phases  of 
business  life  and  the  qualities  needed  to  cope  with  them, 
and  bristles  with  suggestion,  direction,  and  example 
based  on  tlie  practical  psychology  of  commercial  effort. 
It  has  many  valuable  illustrations,  charts  and,diagranis. 
It  is  the  one  book  that  it  is  imperative  for  you  to  own. 
Get  it  to-day  and  start  on  the  road  to  bigger  business. 
L  arge  i2»io.  Cloth.     $i.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12. 

Successful  Selling 

An  inspiring  book  by  E .  Leichtcr  which  will  be  of 
equal  interest  to  the  veteran  and  the  tyro.  Covers 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  sale:  Fitness 
fen-  .'salesmanship  —  Approaching  the  Prospect  —  The 
Presentation — How  to  Close — How  to  Meet  Objections 
—  Creating  a  Desire — Initiative,  etc.  It  will  show  you 
Jto~iV  to  set  BIG  orders.  121110,  Boards.  Jo  cents  »et; 
by  mail ^4  cents. 

Personal  Power 

A  stimulating,  encouraging  work,'written  by  a  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs,  Keith  J.  7"/«o«M.f,  who  has  achieved 
a  high  place  in  his  chosen  calling.  It  points  out,  in  a 
peculiarly  grippingstyle.  the  way  to  develop  will-powei, 
mental  concentration,  and  winning  personality.  It  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  reading 
men  and  their  motives  and  will  immensely  increase 
your  chances  of  making  good  in  your  profession.  i2ino. 
Cloth.     $i.7J  net;  hy  mail  f-r.Sy. 

Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling 

A  volume  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  on  retail 
selling  by  .S".  Ko^fland  f/all,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Advertising  and  .Salesniansliip  of  the  1.  C.  S.. 
calculated  to  aiouse  in  salesfolk  a  keen  interest  in  the 
art  of  properly  handling  the  customer,  and  to  keep  them 
ccinstantly  on  the  alert  to  sense  and  seize  every  selling 
opportunity.  Kvery  page  stimulates  initiative  and  the 
ambition  that  achieves  results.  i2mo.  Cloth,  y^  cents 
net;  by  mail  87  cents. 

How  to  Develop 
Power  and  Personality 

A  great  book  by  Grenville  Kleiser  \\  hirli  has  helped 
many  a  man  and  >voman  to  lay  thefoimdation  of  a  fortune. 
Tells  you  how  to  acquire  and  develop  that  all-compelling 
personal  power  and  charm  tliat  will  carry  you  to  any 
lieight  and  enable  you  tolbring  whatever  you  undertake 
to  a  successful  outcome.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $i.2j  net;  by 
mail  $/.J7. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

An  extremely  timely  and  practical  work  by  /'.  D. 
MacGrt-fTor.  at  oiue  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a 
deiiendable  Guide  Booh  im  the  road  to  lortune.  It 
points  out  the  pitlalls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  practic.tl 
and  well-tested  advice  as  to  how  to  achieve  tiiuancial 
independence.  It  has  been  well  called  "The  Twentieth 
Centurj'  Poor  Richard  "  Large  121110.  Cloth.  fi.OO 
net;  by  mail  i'l  12. 

The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

.•\n  al)ridj;ment  of  KlNK  I'i  Wai.nai.i.s  .\'i-:c  .SV./W- 
iird  Oictionary  designed  especially  tor  othce  and  desk 
use.  I'.very  Inisiness  man,  stenographer  and  clerk 
should  have  one.  The  last  word  in  dictiimaries  ol 
handy  size.  Contains  HO.OOO  terms  of  all  kinds  in  one 
vocabular.v  order,  extensive  synonym  treatments, 
antonyms.  proiH'r  names,  loreign  phrases,  etc  large 
Sto,  Cloth,  Q02 /"fi.  fl.jo;  ivith  fatent  thumb  indt.x, 
$/.So.    A  z-frage  carriage  charges,  lb  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
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municipal  and  railroad  bonds  have  shown 
an  enhancement  ranging  from  three  to  five 
points.  This  will  result  in  a  large  surplus 
to  all  banks  throughout  the  State.  On 
account  of  the  prolonged  period  of  depres- 
sion in  numerous  lines  following  the  war, 
which  resulted  in  increasing  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  many  persons  who  were 
affected  in  this  way  have  since  adopted  a 
pohcy  of  thrift,  and  this  is  made  plain, 
growing  out  of  the  increase  in  deposits  in 
most  of  the  sa\-ings- banks." 

Jonathan  B.  Currey,  president  of  the 
Metropohtan  Sa%'ings  -  Bank,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  nearly  all  of  the  more  impor- 
tant savings-banks  in  Greater  Xew  York 
would  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
to  depositors,  and  added:  "All  of  the  in- 
stitutions are  in  a  health}-  condition. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  mort- 
gages at  fair  rates,  and  money  for  this 
purpose  is  plentiful.  There  seems  to  be  a 
better  feeUng  all  around,  and  the  condi- 
tions now  surrounding  the  business  world 
strengthen  the  view  that  the  coming  j-ear 
will  be  a  prosperous  one." 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


No   Escape. — "  Is  insomnia  catching?  " 
"  When     the     baby     has     it." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Luck. — IVIiLDRED — "  I  have  onl}-  two 
gu-1  enemies,  and  they  don't  speak  to  each 
other." 

Josephine — "  How  fortunate." — Judge. 


His  Alma  Mater. — The  Society  for  the 
Preserv'ation  of  Virginia  Antiquities  has 
l>een  placing  tablets  on  various  sites 
throughout  the  citj'  of  Richmond,  com- 
memorating their  past  associations  with 
greatness. 

One  of  these  tablets  is  on  an  Italian  bar- 
room in  Eighteenth  Street,  and  it  reads: 

WILLLAJM   HENRY   HARRISON, 

Ninth  President  of  the  United  States, 

Studied  Medicine 

HERE.    —Everybody's. 


Preparedness. — In  one  of  the  Southern 
States  the  negroes  are  great  patrons  of  a 
matrimonial  agency.  One  negro,  anxious 
to  find  a  wife  for  his  son,  went  to  this 
agent,  who  handed  him  his  list  of  lad}' 
clients.  Running  through  this,  the  man 
came  upon  his  own  wife's  name,  entered  as 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  husband  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-eight  and  thirtj'-five. 

Forgetting  about  his  son,  the  darky 
hurried  home  to  announce  his  diseoverj^  to 
his  wife.    She  was  not  at  all  disturbed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  done  give  him  mj- 
name.  I  puts  it  down  when  you  was  so 
sick  in  de  winter  and  de  doctor  saj's  we 
must  prepare  for  de  worst." — Tit-Bits. 


How  It  Is  Done. — Dear  Sir:  WiU  you 
kindly  pubUsh  directions  for  tieing  a  bow- 
tie?  Roger  Coot. 

Well,  Roger,  you  hold  the  tie  in  your 
left  hand  and  your  coUar  in  the  other. 
Slip  your  neck  in  the  collar,  and  cross  the 
left-hand  end  of  the  tie  over  the  right  with 
the  left  hand,  steadying  the  right  end  with 
the  other  hand.  Then  drop  both  hands, 
catching  the  left  with  the  right  and  the 
other  with  the  other.  Reverse  hands,  and 
pick  up  the  loose  ends  with  the  nearest 
hands.  PuU  this  end  through  the  loop  -with 
your  unengaged  hand,  and  squeeze.  Y"ou 
will  find  the  knot  all  tied  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  untangle  your  hands. — Dart- 
vwuth  Jack-o'  Lantern. 


1.   ^ 


Will  it  be  Yau? 

One  of  thest  sepen 

will  pe  kMed 
or  hurt  thi^ear 


"H 


One  of  these  seven  will  be  killed  or  hurt  this  year. 

That  is  what  accident  does  each  year.  When  the 
accident  is  coming,  or  how,  you  cannot  tell.  It  m*ay 
be  only  a  scratch  from  a  rusty  nail,  or  it  may  be  a 
wrecked  train. 

But  when  it  does  come,  what  will  you  do?  What 
will  your  wife  do?    Be  prepared  — 

>ETNA-IZE 

3  cents  a  day  is  all  it  need  cost  yon  if  you  are  in  a 

"Preferred" occupation.  Scents  a  day  brings $1,250  to 

$3,250  in  case  of  death  by  accident;  $5  to  $10  weekly 

income  for  disabiliiy  due  to  accidental  injuries  plus 

$1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or  eyes ;  or  the 

income  plus  $500  to  $1,500  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or 

eye,  or  $250  for  death  from  any  cause.    You  can  make 

these  amounts  as  much  bigger  as  you  like  by  paying 

more  than  three  cents  daily.    (S50  added  to 

above  payments  for  death  if  you  insure  while 

under  40  years  of  age.) 

Send  the  coupon  now  and  be  safe  in  time. 

Send  this  coupon  and  find  out  how  to  pro- 
tect yourself,  your  wife  and  your  children 
from  the  accident  that  lurks  around  the  cor- 
ner ;  from  the  expense  that  may  use  up  your 
income.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  send  it  and 
it  may  be  the  most  important  thing  you  ever 
did  in  your  life.    Send  it  today. 

^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Drawer  1341        HARTFORD.  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life 
Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance. 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  .^ 

Casualty  and  Bonding 


...t:>.. 


Aoi^tna  agent  has 
a  national  adver-      ^ 
tising   cam-       ^^ 
paign  working       ^-^     y 
for  him  all      ^^     ,.-■'' 
the  time,    y^ 


.y  V---     . 


'     ••■<'^XI■ 


BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE,  k^;t^nt^^'t 

AVHEELER,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Cloth  $1.00.    Paper  25  eta. 
Funk  d?  VTa^nalls  Company,  IVe^v  Vork 


Florida  Fruit  direct  from  the  tree  to  you.  Bend  me  $1.50  and  I 
will  forward  Prepaid  Express  to  any  pnintEastof  Miss. River, acart.^'U 
of  alx)ut  50  juicy  and  sweet  Oranges  of  the  famous  Pineapple 
Variety,  noted  for  its  fine  flavor — or.  if  you  prefer  Grape  Fruit 
I  will  send  yuu  a  carton  containing  16  large  and  fine  Grai>e  Fruit  for 
$1.50  prepaid.  This  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  will  please  you. 
Try  a  carton  or  m-  re.  Will  ship  on  anv  particular  date. 
C  H.  VOORHEES.  South  Lake  Weir,  Florida. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  6harp- 
er  than  new— in  10  seconds. ,  Quick, 
velvety  ehaves  for  life  with  the 
wonderful,  new 

Rotasirop 


Just  drop  blade  in,  tm-n  handle 
Nothinif  to  get  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives  "heel  and  toe  action", 
just  like  a  barber  strops  ft  razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial— write 

for    booklet.     Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
of  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.2371  Dayton,  O. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 


ffmii 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 


Always  in 
this  wrapper 


itwvEHiUitcoimn: 

i  MAMWSW.  ]/ 

^  *,    rlA.  j^ 
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THEl 

ttlUTlSOi- 

7%ENGLI5K 
LANGUAGE 

jjituwjv  com' 


WORD-STL-OY 


Good  English  ana 
Good  Fortune 

Go  Hand  in  Hand 

Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among  the 
toughs  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  because  he  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas 
to  the  printed  page  in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  in  a  single  year, 
a  salary  amounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor, 
to  publicist,  and  thence  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered 
and  applied  the  power  of  forceful  language. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  with  a  single  speech  won  a  Presidential 
nomination. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's 
case  to  his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria, 
built  up  a  great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force 
of  the  English  language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbinp;  higher  and  hipher  with 
each  day's  worlc  are  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention,  and  whose  clean-cut, 
crisp  and  i  nteresting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients,  followers, 
patrons,  checks  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE  MAN  WHO 
HAS  DEVELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  You  can  improve  your 
English  and  increase  your  income. 

These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

AdYancemenf-Success-Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business  and 

professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence — 

of  proficiency.     The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod  methods  of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.     The  man  who  can  express 

himself  with  force  and  clearnessis  the  man  who  isin  demand  everywhere. 

'^The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  the  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
their  cost.  They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  thatleads  to  increased  business, 
promotion,  and  higher  salarj'.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers.  Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement  Writers,  Stenographers,  Story  Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 


THE  AR,T  , 

^v^uT[^■Gfr5PEA'...,. 
tair.NGLISH 
lANCDAGE 


DICTIONARY 
o/ ERRORS 


"Your  course  is  rich  and  fine.  You  seem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
i  nto  a  few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately,"  says  W.  P.WARREN, 
Marshall     Field    &     Co.'s     Advertising     Manager,   in    speaking    of    these    books. 


FUNK& 


Worth  their  weight  in  gold,  but  they're  yours  for  a  trifle 

These  six  books  include   many  chapters  covering  such  subjects  at  Spelling,  Pro 
nunciation,  Word-Study,  Grammar,  Capitalization,  Punctuation,  Letter  -Writing,    All 
kinds  —  Use  of  Words,  Style  and  Diction,  Description,  Dialog,  Advertisement  Writing, 
How  to  Write  a  Story,  Character  Study,  Verse  Writing,  Novel  Writing, Essay  Writing,         ^  ^"^  '' 
Best  Poetry  —  How  to  Read  it —  How  to  Study  Shakespeare  and  Other  Great         ^r    a  ^ 


354-60 
Fourth  Ave., 
New  York. 


Authors. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED -FORMERLY  COST  $25.00 
NOW   ONLY   $3.00-60   CENTS  DOWN,  30  CENTS  A  MONTH 

In  typewritten  form  this  course  of  study,  as  now  published  in 
these  cloth-bound  books, was  sold  for  $25.00.  There  are  over 
800  pages.    Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  with  50  cents  and  the 
set  of  books  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  carriage  prepaid; 
50  cents  a  month  for  five  months  pays  for  them.  This  is 
the  biggest  $3.00  worth  of  books  you  ever  bought. 
P^  ^^  W^  F^  If  you  wish  to  pay  in  full  for  the 
U      I  \  1^  Ci  books,  at  once,  remit  $3.00  instead 
of  50  cents,  and  you  will  receive  FREE  the  big 
little  book  "Better  Say,"  packed  from   cover   to 
cover   with    hints   on   the   correct   use  .<)f  words 
and  phrases. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


WAGNALLS 
.,o*  .      CO. 

^/     I  want  to   look 

over      Sherwin 

^>/      Cody's     "  .Art     of 

tj'Cy      Writing   and   Speak- 

5"  ^/    ing   the    English   Lan- 

sf-^y      guage,"     which      please 

■^oV       ^'"^    '"^   '°''   ^  days'  free 
ii/     examination.     I    enclose  50c 
stamps  and,  if  I  decide  to  keep 
<?<C?/     the  books,  will  send  five  further 


>r< 


monthly  payments  of  50c  each,  53 

in  all.  Otherwise  will  return  books 

in  5  days  and  you  are   to  refund  the 

,^    /      50c  paid. 

\r  /     NAME. 


Dig.  I-IS-I6     P.  O, 


DATE STATE. 


Good  Taste. — "  Are  you  fond  of  music?  " 
"  Not  very,  but  I  prefer  it  to  popular 
songs." — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


The  Far  Future.— Tommy— "  Father, 
what's  the  future  of  the  verb  '  invest  '?  " 

Father  (a  Congressman) — "  Investiga- 
tion."— Pennsyli'ania  Piatch  Bowl. 


Carping. — Mr.  Pessimist  (cheering  up, 
as  he  reads  paper) — "  British  Mesopotamian 
suecesg." 

Mrs.  Pessimist — "  That's  the  worst  of 
it.  They  mess  up  all  their  successes." — 
Pimch. 


Also  Acrimony.^MRS.  Kawler — "Well, 
after  courting  awhile  young  folks  will  get 
married,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Blunderby — "  True.  Cupid,  the 
god  of  love,  must  give  way  to  Hyphen,  the 
god  of  matrimony." — Boston  Transcript. 


Sea- Joke     Revamped. — The     Cook — 

"  Sir  !  Sir  !  There's  a  Zep'lin  outside,  and 
if  you  don't  come  wi'  the  keys  of  the  cellar, 
we'll  all  be  in — in — heaven  in  a  couple  o' 
minutes !  " 

The  Curate — "  God  forbid  !  " — London 
Opinion. 


Politeness  Returned. — A  few  days  after 
a  farmer  had  sold  a  pig  to  a  neighbor,  he 
chanced  to  pass  his  place  and  saw  his  little 
boy  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  pig-pen, 
watching  its  new  occupant. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Johnny,"  said  he. 
"  How's  your  pig  to-day?  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  replied  the 
boy.    "  How's  all  your  folks?  " — Harper's. 


An  Urgent  Need. — A  very  small  boy  was 
taken  to  a  dental  establishment  to  have  some 
of  his  first  teeth  pulled.  For  a  second  or  so, 
during  which  time  four  teeth  disappeared, 
everything  was  fairly  serene,  and  then  camo 
howls  of  objections. 

"  I  didn't  want  them  teeth  to  come  out ! " 
cried  the  young  patient,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting something.  "  I  want  them  to 
stay  in." 

"  That's     all     right," 
sponded    the    dentist, 
grow  in  again." 

"  Will  they?  "  quickly 
with  a  brightening  face. 
Ihey  will  grow  in  in    time 
Philadelpliia  Ledger. 


consolingly     rt^ 
They    will    soon 

rejoined  the  boy 
"  Do  you  think 
for  dinner?  " — 


Our  Bewildered   Poultry. — "  What  is  a 
roost,  dad?  "  asked  Tommj-. 

"  A  roost,  my  son,  is  a  pole  upon  which 
chickens  sit  at  night,"  replied  his  father. 
"  And  what's  a  perch,  dad?  " 
"  A  perch  is  what  chickens  perch  on." 
"  Then,  I  suppose,  dad,  a  chicken  could 
roost    on    a    perch?  "    came    the    furtiun- 
inquiry. 

"  Of  course,"  was  the  smiling  reply. 
"  And  they  could  perch  on  a  roost?  " 
"  Why,  y-yes,"  answered  dad. 
"  But   if  chickens   perched   on  a   roost, 
that  would  make  the  roost  a  perch,  wouldn't 
it?     But  if,  just  after  some  chickens  had 
jierched  on  a  roost  and  made  it  a  perch, 
some  more  chickens  came  along  and  roosted 
on  the  perch  and  made  it  a  roost,  then  (he 
roost^ould  be  a  perch  and  the  perch  would 
be  a  roost,  aiul  some  of  the  cliickeus  would 
be    perchers    and    the    othei's    would    be 
roosters,  and — " — Tit-Bits. 
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Very  Thin. — "  This  is  a  toy  tea-set  my 
little  g^rl  got  for  Christmas.  She  Ukes  to 
serve  make-beUeve  tea  and  make-believe 
sandwiches.     A  harmless  fancy." 

"  Perfectly.  I've  been  to  grown-up 
affairs  where  they  did  it." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


Criminal. — "  What's  the  matter  wdth 
young  Mrs.  Gadder?  " 

"  She's  broken-hearted,  and  says  Mr. 
•Gadder  no  longer  loves  her." 

'•  Why  does  she  think  that?  " 

"  She  wTote  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus, 
aski^^g  for  a  set  of  furs  and  gave  it  to  him 
to  mail." 

"  WeU?  " 

"He  mailed  it."  —  Birmingham  Age- 
Berald. 


No  Complaint. — A  war-story,  which  is 
true,  was  told  by  a  civilian  official  at  a 
R.  A.  M.  C.  mess.  He  was  traveHng  down 
to  Winchester  in  a  carriage,  into  which 
several  Tommies  had  got,  and  overheard 
the  following  fragment: 

"  Our  Major  'e's  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man; an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  The 
other  day  he  comes  into  the  canteen,  and, 
says  he,  '  Any  complaints?  '  And  1  says: 
*  Yes,  sir  !  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  this  tea 
ain't  fit  to  drink.'  So  he  saj's  to  the  bloke 
who'd  served  us,  '  Give  us  a  cup.'  And 
when  he'd  tasted  it,  '  'Ogwash,'  says  he, 
'  'Ogwash,'  and  he  saj's  to  the  bloke, 
'  Line  these  men  up,'  and  when  he'd  done 
that  he  says,  '  And  now  give  them  back 
their    tuppences.'      And    I'd    never    paid 


mme 


'  ". 


-London  Daily   Chronicle. 


Solemn  Rejoicing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harris 

announce  the  engagement 

and 

approaching  marriage 

of  their  daughter 

Frances  Juanita 

to 

Mr.  Lewis  E.  Adams. 

The  above  announcement  was  received 
Mith  pleasure  mingled  wth  sadness.  With 
pleasure  because  of  the  happy  anticipations 
of  this  happy  event  that  sooner  or  later 
comes  into  the  lives  of  most  of  our  young 
people.  The  planning  and  making  of  a  new 
home;  the  uniting  of  two  lives  as  one,  as 
one  grand,  harmonious,  complete  stream  in 
the  great  tide  of  life. 

With  sadness,  as  when  a  minor  chord  is 
struck  in  some  grand,  sweet,  softened 
swell.  For  the  many  friends  know  this 
means  the  losing  of  one  of  the  most  lovable 
and  most  loved  girls  from  our  midst.  A 
sense  of  sadness  comes  over  the  hearts  of 
the  dear  father  and  mother  of  this  bride- 
to-be  when  they  realize  that  soon  the  last 
"  birdling"  will  have  flown  from  the  loving, 
sheltering  protection  of  the  "  home  nest." 
to  build  a  home  of  her  own;  but  this  is 
only  one  of  the  sweeter  "  minor  chords  " 
that  are  struck  in  the  grand  total  symphony 
of  their  noble  lives;  and  they  bid  her  a 
"  Godspeed  "  and  bestow  all  the  loving 
benedictions  that  devoted  father  and 
mother  can  bestow  upon  one  so  near  and 
dear  to  them,  as  they  lovingly  watch  her 
fly  from  their  own  "  home  nest  "  into  the 
loving  care  and  protection  of  another.  And 
we  join  them  together  with  their  host  of 
friends  in  wishing  for  these  noble  young 
people  a  long,  happy  life  of  health  and 
noble  usefulness  and  good  deeds. — From 
the  Fort  Stockton,  Te.r.,  Journal. 


Oon't  be  aiscoura^ea! 


Revsinol  Soap 

will  improve  your  skin 


Many  and  many  a  girl  has  a  clear, 
healthy  complexion  today  because  some 
friend  came  to  her  with  this  sound  ad- 
vice, based  on  her  own  experience. 

Resinol  Soap  not  only  is  delightfully 
cleansing  and  refreshing,  but  its  daily 
use  reduces  the  tendency  to  pimples, 
offsets  many  ill-effects  of  cosmetics,  and 


Resinol  Shaving  Stick 
also  contains  the 
Resinol  medication. 
Discriminating  men 
appreciate  the  way  it 
soothes  the  face  and 
prevents  most  shaving 
discomforts.  Trial  on 
request. 


gives  nature    the  chance    slie    needs   to 
make  red,  rough  skins  white  and  soft. 

Hands  protected  by  Resinol  Soap 
rarely  chap  or  roug:hen  in  winter.  Used 
for  the  shampoo,  Resinol  Soap  helps  to 
keep  the  hair  rich,  glossy  and  free  from 
dandruff. 

If  the  skin  or  scalp  is  in  bad  shape, 
through  neglect  or  improper  treatment, 
a  little  Resinol  Ointment  should  at  first 
be  used  with  the  Resinol  Soap,  to  hasten 
the  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Resinol  Soap  and  Resinol  Ointment  are  sold 
by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods  every- 
where. ^~)r  a  sample  of  each,  free,  write  to 
Dept.  11-B,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  sucess.  8vo, 
Cloth,  471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $,5.00; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail 
$1.60. 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2ino. 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearl/  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2mo.  Cloth,  so  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN   THE    EAST 

Deeember  20. — Battles  in  East  Galicia 
increase  in  extent  and  Aiolence.  Vienna 
reports  Rnssian  failure  both  against 
the  Bessarabian  front  and  "to  the  east 
of  the  lower  ^Middle  Strypa,"  consider- 
able loss  at  a  bridgehead  at  Burkanow; 
and  at  Korniyn  Brook,  a  tributary  of 
the  Styr,  the  repulse  of  several  Russian 
attacks.  Russian  critics  declare  the 
struggles  below  the  Pripet  River  to  be 
of  utmost  significance. 

December  31. — Petrograd  bulletins  offi- 
cially a  Russian  advance  across  the 
Styr  River  near  Czartorysk,  which 
successfullv  rebuffs  counter-attacks  and 


holds  its  position.  In  Cialicia,  from 
Olyka  on  the  Stryi)a  to  the  Roumanian 
border,  lesser  successes  are  claimed. 
Austria  r-^ports  Russian  attacks  re- 
pulsed at  every  point,  and  Germany 
makes  definite  claim  to  a  Russian  re- 
pulse south  of  Burkanow,  East  Galicia. 

January  1. — The  new  Russian  drive  ex- 
tends 300  miles,  from  the  Pripet  to 
the  Roumanian  frontier.  The  heights 
above  Czernowitz  are  taken  by  the 
Russians,  and  a  German  counter-drive 
at  Tarnopol  is  repulsed.  Field-Marshal 
von  Mackensen  is  in  command  of  the 
Germans  in  Bukowina  and  Galicia. 
The  Russian  advance  swings  out  and 
threatens  Kovel,  Volhynia. 

January  2. — The  Russians  under  General 
Ivanoff,  in  Volhynia  and  Galicia,  con- 
tinue to  advance,  say  London  reports, 


beyond  the  Strypa  River,  toward  the 
Zlota  Lipa. 

January  3. — German  attempts  in  the  North 
to  cross  the  Dvina  are  reported  fruit- 
less by  Petrograd.  In  the  Czartorysk 
region  the  Russian  fon^es  hold  their 
ground,  and  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina 
report  some  progress. 

January  4. — Northeast  of  Czernowitz  the 
Russians  take  1,061  prisoners  and  four 
machine  guns.  The  greatest  Russian 
drive  is  at  the  Styr,  in  Volhynia,  be- 
tween Czartorysk  and  Kolki.  Here  the 
junction  of  German  and  Austrian  forces 
forms  a  joint  in  the  armor  of  defense 
which  the  Russians  strive  to  force. 

THE    BALKANS 

December  30. — A  successful  landing  of" 
British     troops     is     accomplished     at 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


Jlitti 


^■v^i»      Um^  f-W 


Perpetual  Youth — all  its  sports  and 
pastimes — all  its  laughter  and  joy 
— all  its  freedom  from  care  and 
worry.     Imagine  it!    Try  it!    On  the 

East   Coast    of    Florida 

One  glass  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  a  few  days  of 
balmy  air  and  blue  skies,  every  luxury  provided 
— every   trouble   avoided — what  more  is  there? 

It's  the  only   place    to   spend    this    Winter 

Write  for  the  beautiful  Blue  Bird  Booklet — free.     Full  infor- 
mation of  the  wonderful  East  Coast  hotels  and  country. 

FLORIDA    EAST  COAST 

Flagler  System 

243  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

1S5  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


^J  \  •% r  \  J^  \      Fascinating  in  its  bou- 


levard life.     Excellent 


hotels:  good  golf  courses. 


Wt  /k  IJ  \  JkM  \  C    Cliarniing  social  life 


— golf,  tennis,  boat- 
ing, sea  bathing. 

»y|"I7''V"I'<^rt     incUieiing  Progreso,  Vera 
iVllli./V.&V/VF     Ciiu  and  Tampico. 

Write  for  Ixioklets  giving  complete  information. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW   YORK   and   CUBA   MAIL   S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Pier  14.  E.  R.,  New  York 


THE  BROWN 
BADGE  OF  WELL-BEING 

"Big"  business  executives, 
harried  and  stra  ned  to  the  point 
of  mental  and  physical  exhaus- 
tion, are  sent  each  winter  by 
their  physicians  to 

NASSAU-BAHAMAS 

But  the  truly  "big"  man  does 
not  wait  to  be  sent.  He  knows 
that  the  way  to  success  lies 
along  the  path  perfect  mental 
and  physical  well-being  have 
blazed. 

In  Nassau  you  see  him  basking 
in  the  sunshine  from  his  veranda 
chair;  "exploring"  the  island  by 
carriage  and  motor;  bathing,  sail- 
ing, fishing, golfing  — out-of-doors  al- 
ways, and  acquiring  in  a  hundred 
delightful  ways  the  "brown  badge 
of  well  being." 

Your  copy  of  •'NASSAU-BAHAMAS" 
will  he  mailed  upon  request 

BAHAMAS  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 

450  Fourth  Avenue  New  YorU 


RAYMOND -WHITGDMB 


CRUISES! 

To  West    Indies,  Panama 

and  Central  America 

Luxurious  24-day  Cruises,  including  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Caribbaau  without 
change  of  steamer. 

The     Only    Cruises     This     Winter 
Including  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Splendid,  specially  chartered  steamships, 
under  the  American  flag. 

Jan.  29,  Feb.   12  and  Mar.   11 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Semi-private,  luxurious  tours,  Jan.  2.5, 
Feb.  5  and  26. 

JAPAN   and  CHINA 

•Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Feb.  5,  Mar.  4  and  25. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable  Tours  Every  Week 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb    Company 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  Vorlc       Pliila.       Chicago      Sail  Franoisoo 


SOUTH    AMERICA 

Two  First  Class  Tours.  Feb.  2.  1916,  and 

Feb.  16.  1916.     $1350  and  $990. 

Send  for  Booklet.        17  Temple  PI..  Boston 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Agents 


TROPICAL   CRUISES 

Under  the  American  Flag 
Best  and  Most  Varied  Itineraries 
Including     West     Indies,    Panama     and 
Central  America.    By  United  Fruit  Cos 
"Great  White  Fleet."  Leave  durinfi  Jan.. 
lu'b.,  Marcli.    I-'ares,  inchidinu  all  Kx- 

oTISre^e'^r''"^  $185  tO  $390 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  Feb.  2,  16. 
CALIFORNIA,  January  to  April. 
FLORIDA,   Jan.,  Feb..  March. 
JAPAN-CHINA,  etc.,  Feb.  s.  Mar.  s,  25. 
Send  for  I'rogram  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadwa.v,  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  C'hicaRO,   Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Montreal.  Toronto 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It's  the  finest  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
this  voyage  around  tropical  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  Ejichantment." 

16  Days       $Q^.50  and 
All  Expenses      «/^  up 

To  and  around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  at  principal  ports  and  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  10,000  ton  American- 
built  steamships,  especially  designed  for  trop- 
ical service.  Broad  decks,  comfortable  state- 
rooms, some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 
Cruising  Department 

PORTO   RICO   LINE 

General  Office,     11  Broadway,     New  York 

Or  any  railrnad  ticket  office 
or  autli'Tized  tourist  agency. 


SOUTH   AMERICA 

Feb.  5. — Sail  from  New  York  for 
complete  tour,  under  direction  of 
noted  linguist,  traveler  and  author. 

For  particulars,  address: 
WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Building,  Boslon,  Mass. 


TOUR    THE    TROPICS 

with  the 


SOUTH  Personally  conducted  tours 
AMERICA  to  the  Continent  of  Peace 
and  of  Opportunity.  Sailing  in  February. 
WEST  Personally  conducted  tours  to 
INDIES  Foreign  Lands  near  at  home. 
Cruises  of  2o  to  60  days  under  the  Amer- 
ican Flag.  Sailings  in  January,  February 
and  March. 

ASK  OR  Special  booklets  and  full 
WRITE  FOR  information  about  these 
tours  or  any  travel  routes  at  any  Ameri- 
can Express  principal  ticket  office. 
65  B'dwa.T,  N.  T.,  Chicago.  Ro^iton.  San  Francisro 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANT 


WEST    INDIES 


Special  Cruise 
De  Luxe 


FeJ).  24 


J2  Days  from 
New  York 


HAVANA,  PANAMA, 

JAMAICA,   COSTA-RICA 

Via  Great  White  Fleet  of  United   Fruit  Co. 
Under  American   Flag. 

More  complete,    longer  stops,     higher   class 
than  any  other  cruise  to  West  Indies. 

Limited  semi-private  party — 

early   registration   necessary. 

Other    cruises    on    other    dates. 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

398  Broadway  New  York 


Cla55i  lied    Coin  inns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  lite.  Learn 
tlie  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competiiinn.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Poiniers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Mannfnciiirers  are 
writing  for  paieiits  iirociucd  through  ine.  3 
Ijookswith  list  200  in  ven  [ions  wan  ted  sent  free. 
Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  U. 
Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS. —  DO  NOT  S.ACRIFICE 
VOUR  INVENTIONS.  Get  full  money 
value.  Free  hook.  Write  R.  S.  &  .A.  B. 
LACEY,  613  BARRISTER  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENT  VOUR  IDE.\S.  Patents  obtained 
through  n.  SWTl'T  being  sold  to  big  Manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  reference. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St. .Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — I'or  any  discarded  jewelry  :  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  (or  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  .Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  fal=e  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leal  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  RefiningCom- 
pany,  431F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

REAL   ESTATE 

rv  I  AMP)  FL.\.  Healthful,  beautiful, 
Lyei-i/Al^iy  progressive.  .An  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  l)esi  all  year  round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League.  DeLand.  Florida. 


FARM    PRODUCTS 


AGENTS    WANTED 


Manufactuker.s — Aggressive  sales  agency 
desires  line  of  merit  tor  Ntvv  York  C'ity,  New 
York  and  Eastern  States.  Write  us  your  proji- 
osition.  F  and  H  Sai.ks  Agency 

79  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionai-y  every  day  tiiroush 
liis  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  //lei'r  benefit. 


DELICIOL'S  sugar  cane  syrup:  candy-like 
molasses;  old  tiniey  dark  blown  sugar;  whole 
Riain  rice.   Samples,  4c. 
FARMER  HAMLFITS  PLANTATION 
Route  3,  New  Orleans 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 
ELOCUTION 

A  splendid  little  book  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  .\yres  on  the  practical  problems  of 
effective  public  speaking  and  n'ading. 
121110,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontispiece. 
75  cents;  by  mail.  8j  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 
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Orphanos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Rendina,  60 
miles  east  of  Saloniki,  the  purpose 
being  to  support  this  wing  of  the 
British  defense  al)out  the  Macedonian 
base.  A  dispatch  to  London  declares 
the  German,  Austrian,  Turkish,  and 
Bulgarian  consuls  in  Saloniki  arrested 
by  General  Sarrail.  The  German  line 
at  the  Macedonian  frontier  is  said  to 
be  withdrawing  under  pressure  of  the 
Russian  advance  from  Bessarabia. 

December  31. — Near  Rozai,  north  of  Ipek, 
Montenegro,  the  Montenegrins  meet 
with  further  success,  winning  the 
village  of  Vloka  and,  they  claim,  re- 
pulsing successfully  violent  Austrian 
attacks  near  the  settlements  of  Molko- 
vatz  and  Bogieevitch. 
French  wireless  reports  declare  Roumania 
to  be  concentrating  three  army  corps 
on  the  Bulgarian  frontiers. 

Januarj^  2. — King  Peter  of  Servia  confers 
with  the  Servdan  Minister  to  Greece  at 
Saloniki. 

January  5. — Italy  promises  the  Greek 
Government  that  her  expeditionary  force 
in  Albania  will  not  cross  the  frontier 
of  northern  Epirus. 

TURKI.SH    CAMPAIGNS 

December  30.  —  Reports  from  Kut-el- 
Amara,  Mesopotamia,  show  the  British 
force  holding  its  own  against  the  Turks, 
with  a  loss  in  killed  of  only  71  as  a 
result  of  the  fighting  at  Christmas. 
London  declares  reenforcements  are 
being  steadily  pushed  forward  to  their 
relief. 

January  1. — Heavy  fighting  occurs  along 
the  Dardanelles  front,  still  held  by  the 
Allies,  including  bombing,  mining,  and 
air -duels.  The  ships  in  the  Narrows 
attack  the  Turkish  forts,  but  with  ill 
success,  Constantinople  claims. 

Bagdad  announces  that  a  Turkish  force 
drives  the  Russians  out  of  Soudj- 
bulak,  south  of  Lake  Urmia,  Kurdistan, 
and  continues  in  pursuit. 

January  3. — In  theCaucasus  Russia  claims 
an  advantage  near  Patadjour,  in  the 
River  Arkhava  region,  where  the  Turks 
are  dispersed  and  their  blockhouses 
demolished. 

GENERAL- 

December  13. — The  German  Admiralty 
announces  that  508  Allied  merchantmen, 
totaling  917,819  tons,  have  been  sunk 
by  German  and  Austrian  submarines. 

December  26. — In  a  naval  victory  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  central  Africa,  the  Brit- 
ish sink  ,the  German  armed  steamer 
Kingani. 

December  29. — Rome  claims  \qctory  for 
the  Italian  fleet  in  a  skirmish  with  an 
Austrian  squadron  off  Durazzo.  Two 
Austrian  destroyers  are  sunk.  Durazzo 
is  heavily  bombarded  by  the  Italian 
war-ships. 

December  30. — The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
liner  Persia  is  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
300  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
sumably torpedoed.  Sinking  in  five 
minutes,  she  carries  down,  it  is  re- 
ported, 272  persons,  of  whom  101  ai-e 
passengers,  including  many  women  and 
children.  Two  Americans  are  aboard; 
one  is  saved,  but  the  other,  Robert  N. 
McNeely,  American  Consul  at  Aden, 
Arabia,  is  missing.  Our  consul  at 
Alexandria  states  the  Persia  carried  at 
least  one  4.7-inch  gun. 

A  strategic  landing  of  French  troops  on 
the  island  of  Castelorizo,  near  the  Turk- 
ish port  of  Adalia,  Asia  Minor,  threatens 
the  communications  of  any  Turkish- 
Teuton  force  operating  against  Egypt. 

The  British  armored  crui.ser  Natal  sinks 
in  harbor  as  the  result  of  an  explosion 
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A  hotel  distinguished  by  its  patronage. 
President  Wilson,  Ex -President  Taft  and 
many  other  notables  have  been  our  guests. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 

Men  prominent  in  every  field  of  endeavor  are 
seen  daily  in  its  lobbies  and  in  the  College  Inn. 

Rooms  with  bath  $2.00  upv/ard 

Randolph  Street  at  Clark 
Near  everything  that  brings  you  to  Chicago 

HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 
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SbeCLEN  SPRINGS 


Wat  kins,  New  York 
on    Seneca     Lake. 

Wm.  E.  Leffingweli.  Pres. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


^  A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  known  as  g 

I  THE   AMERICAN    NAUHEIM  | 

g  Highly    Radioactive    Mineral    Springy  g 

=  Private  Park.  Miles  of  accuratelygradedwalksforOertel  hill  climbing   Sporty  Golf  Course.  Tennis  Courts,  etc.  g 

M  rv^v  ¥T^     T>    A    T^¥  ¥0     ^^^  directly  connected   with  the  Hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  ^ 

M  I     H  p        K  ZV     I     I— I  ^     appointments  for  ^ 

=  A   ^  AM.^     MJXm,   m.   m.  jLkJ          Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy.  ^ 

=  .\  Natural  Brine— the  most  highly  radioactive  in  America— for  the  Nauheim  Baths.  HotBrine  Baths  for  Elimination.  ^ 

=  IVIXTEIC    (:«»\I»ITIOVS    F«Ht    T.«HI\G    THK    "eiltK"    OR    FOIl  M 

m  RI<:i.AX.\riO.\     A.\»     ICKST    AUK     ■CSFKCl.tM.Y    »K8IK.%UI>I<:.  m 

g  Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request  = 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 


Silver  City  Ne>v^ 


has  the  most  perfect  climate  in  the 
world  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis! 

An  altitude  of  6000  feet;  almost  continuous  sunshine  (325  days); 
winters  so  mild  and  dry  yon  can  sit  outdoors  any  day  ;  summers  so 
pleasant  voifll  want  cover  every  nisht  ;  ;>tmosphere  the  dryest  in 
the  world ;  moinitain  protection  ai^ainst  winds.  Because  of  this 
/■(rrc  (oinbiuafion  of  climatic  advanta!a:es  this  section  was  chosen 
for  the  $1,500,000  U.  S.  Arniv  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  and  (says 
(ieo.  M.  .Sternburs,  Surgeon  (ieneral  of  the  U.  S.  Army)  the  re- 
sults ivliiih  have  been  attaiind  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
have  fully  justified  this  choice. 

.Silver  City  is  a  modern  city  of  4000.  K.xcellent  schools,  pure 
water,  etc.  First  class  sanatoria  and  other  accomniodations  for 
health  seekers.    Write  for  literature  today. 

Carl  Hinton,  Secretar;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  102  Texas  St.,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 
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Colorado  Spring 

Tfie  City  of  Sunsliinp 

The  human  ni.ichine  needs  upbuilding  at 
least  once  a  year.  If  given  rest  in  a  pleasant 
environment,  it  frequently  sets  itself  right. 
If  you  have  that  feeluig  that  you  are  not  "up 
to  standard,"  come  to  Colorado  Springs 
for  the  "rest  that  repairs."  The  crisf), 
pure,  dry  air  of  this  invigorating  mile-high 
region  will  quickly  put  you  above  par. 
Enjoy  the  sunshine.'scenery  and  sociability 
of  this  unique  community,  sheltered  by 
mountains  and  blessed  with  a  pleasant 
climate  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Write  for  folder  illustrating  100  consecutive 
winter  days.  We  have  also  88  pp.  attractive 
illustrated'  book  which  we  will  send  on 
request. 

THE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE, 
400  Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

For   Health,   Education,    Recreation, 

Residence     All     The     Year    'Round 


Ay»STHAUA 

^^^^^  Summer  there  now!        ^^^^     ^^ 

^K  Voyage  delightful  via  Honolulu  and  ^^ 

^^  Samoa.   Splendid  10,000  ton  twin-screw  ^^ 

American  steamers  every  21  days  from  San  Francisco  (Nov, 
16,  Dec.  7,  28,  January  18,  etc.)  Return  ist  class.  $337.60. 
2nd  class,  $226;  including  China  and  Japan,  1st  class,  $576; 

6 to  Honolulu,  $65.  H.  E.  BITRNETT,  17  Battery  PI.; 
^^  New  York,  or  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  671  Market 
^K^^^^  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

X   DrlEY  SHORT  LINE 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,    Inc.    Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Read 
What 
Dr.  Upham 
Says  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 

W  C.  Upham,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
writes  us— "Where  I  could  not  possibly  hear  a 
word  of  conversation,  with  the  ACOUSTICON  I 
heardistinctly.Nopersonwhoishardofheanngshould 
fail  to  get  this  Instrument  if  possible  to  obtain  it. 

The  unstinted  praise  of  260,000  satisfied  customers 
and  many  letters  like  the  above  from  eminent  phy- 
sicians lead  U3  to  urge  you  and  every  deaf  person, 
entirely  at  our  risk,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  to 
give  the  1916  ACOUSTICON  a  thorough  trial  in  your 
own  home,  absolutely  and  entirely 


NO 
DEPOSIT 


NO 
EXPENSE 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are 
deal  andwilltrytheACOUSTlCO^^.T]^e trial  w.llnot 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  chartfca. 
i>f  A  B  M I M  <«  t  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
WARNINb!    one  should  not  make  a»  liberal  a 

■ trial  oiler  a«  we  do,  so  do  not  send 

money  lor  any  Instrument  lor  the  deal  until  you  hav» 

*"  The"  ACOUSTICON  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  >e  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for 
Tour  free  triaf  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and  con- 
vince yourself-you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

CeneralAcousticCo.l302CandlerBldg.NewYork 

Toronto.  Ont.  Ullice,  Koyal  Bank  Bldg. 


with  a  probable  loss  of  many  lives.    No 
details  are  given. 

December  31. — Sweden  sends  a  sharp  note 
to  CJreat  Britain  protesting  against  her 
practise  of  holding  up  mail  from  the 
United  States,  and  reta;liates  by  holding 
lip  British-Russian  mail. 

January  1. — Estimates  prior  to  the  sink- 
ing "of  the  Pcnsro  place  the  number  of 
civilians  killed  by  German  and  Austrian 
submarines  at  2,33(5,  of  whom  121  were 
American  citizens. 
Premier  Borden,  of  Canada,  announces 
that  the  Dominion's  contribution  to  the 
AUies'  forces  will  be  raised  from  250,000 
to  500,000. 

January  2. — French  heavy  artillery  is 
effective  in  the  Champagne  district 
along  the  forest  of  Malmaison  and 
south  of  Roye.  Nancy  is  bombarded 
by  long  -  range  German  guns.  The 
fighting  in  the  Vosges  centers  about 
Miihlbach.  Germany  takes  another 
trench  at  Hartmannsweilerkopf. 
Following  a  conference  between  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  British  unions  engaged  in 
munitions-making  and  Premier  Asquith 
and  Lloyd-George,  a  compromise  is 
effected  whereby  the  men  will  admit  the 
dilution  -  scheme,  intended  to  make 
England  independent  of  other  nations 
for  munitions;  and  the  Government 
promises  to  grant  labor's  demands  as  to 
hours,  treatment,  and  pay. 

January  3. — On  the  Western  front  the 
Germans  take  Allied  advance  trenches 
in  the  Artois  district  in  a  surprize  at- 
tack following  mining-operations.  The 
French  report  similar  execution  in  the 
Argonne,  where  "75's"  are  employed. 

January  5. — Reports  from  France  in- 
dicate heavy 'bombardments  in  Flanders, 
Artois,    Champagne,    and    the    Vosges. 

A  fifth  boat-load  of  survivors  from  the 
steamer  Persia  reaches  Malta,  with 
word  of  the  possibility  of  a  sixth  boat 
yet  arriving.  News  is  received  of  the 
possible  loss  of  another  American  on  the 
Persia,  Dr.  Homer  R.  Salisbury. 

British  casualties  from  September  25  to 
October  8,  during  the  period  known  as 
"the  battle  of  Loos,"  are  officially 
announced  as  totaling  59,666. 

DOMESTIC 

December  29. — Austria's  reply  to  our 
second  Ancona  note  is  made  public.  It 
acknowledges  the  right  of  passengers  on 
enemy  vessels  to  security,  but  places  the 
blame  for  Ancona  casualties  upon  the 
panic-stricken  crew;  it  states  that  the 
(7-boat  commander  has  been  punished 
for  not  exercising  greater  caution; 
refuses  to  aec(>i)t  blame  for  attack  with- 
out warning,  and,  while  offering  to 
indemnify,  refuses  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  losses  which  for  the  most  part 
"resulted  from  the  incorrect  disem- 
barkation or  the  capsizing  of  the 
lowered  boats  before  the  torpedo  was 
fired." 

January  1. — Slight  jolting  earthquake 
shocks  are  felt  in  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
while  the  seismograph  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  records 
"remarkable  and  ominous  indications  of 
one  of  the  greatest  geophysical  catas- 
trophes recorded  since  the  discovery  of 
the  seismograph,"  at  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 3,000  miles. 

January  3. — The  Marconi  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company  signs  the  second  largest 
single  contract  in  its  history,  with  the 
Inland  Navigation  Company,  for  the 
equipment  of  the  latter  company's 
prospective  fleet  of  thirty-six  power 
barges  of  from  l.GOO  [to  5,000  tons, 
whicli  are  to  travel  on  regular  schedules 
on  the  Mississippi  from  Minneapolis  to 
New  Orleans.  This  is  to  be  the  first 
use  of  wireless  in  inland  navigation. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  queslions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  u-ill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  G.,"  York,  Pa. — "Kindly  answer  the  fol- 
io vi'ing:  (1)  Could  an  aeroplane  travel  through 
the  ether  above  our  atmosphere  if  the  aviator 
carried  oxygen  with  him  for  himself?  (2)  Explain 
just  how  snow  and  hail  are  formed.  (3)  Are  there 
two  ways  of  forming  the  possessive  of  the  word 
princess?  (4)  Please  explain  what  is  meant  by 
'the  ship-purchase  bill.'  (5)  Print  a  synopsis  of 
'The  Mexican  War,'  beginning  with  the  remote 
causes  and  including  important  results." 

(1)  An  aeroplane  could  not  travel  through  the 
ether  above  our  atmosphere  because  the  principle 
upon  which  it  flies  is  that  it  is  supported  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air  it  encounters  when  driven 
forward  by  its  engine,  such  resistance  operating 
on  the  planes  when  at  .certain  angles  in  such  a 
way  as  to  buoy  up  the  machine.     Without  air 
there  would  be  no  resistance  and  the  machine 
would   thus   lose   its   support.      Man  could  pre- 
siunably  exist  for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  an 
immense  height,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  provided  that  he  were  placed  in  a  her- 
metically    sealed     compartment    suppUed     with 
oxygen  from  a  proper  apparatus,  just  as  he  exists 
for  a  few  hours  under  water  in  a  submarine  by  the 
same  means;  but  in  the  case  of  the  great  height, 
there  is  no  machine  now  known  to  science  which 
could    transport    him    there.     (2)    Snou-    is    pre- 
cipitation taking  the  form  of  minute  crystals  of 
ice  formed  from  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  under  the 
influence  of  low  temperature  and  usually  falhng  in 
irregular  masses  or  flakes.    Through  the  action  of 
the  wind  the  crystals  may  be  broken  into  very  fine 
particles,  and  by  thawing  and  freezing  they  may 
be  changed  into  irregular  granules  of  ice,  but  in 
these  conditions  they  are  still  called  snow.     Hail 
is  frozen  rain  or  congealed  vapor,  falling  in  pellets 
or  hailstones  of  varying  size  or  shape,  which  are 
formed  by  accretion,  consisting  ofttn  of  alterna- 
tive concentric  layers  of  ice  and  snow,  which  are 
believed  to  be  formed  while  the  stone  is  sustained 
in  air  by  a  gyi-atory  ascending  current.      (3)  The 
possessive  of  princess  is  princess',  according  to  the 
rule  that  a  word  ending  in  two  sibilants  does  not 
add  the  s  in  forming  its  possessive  case.     This  is 
the  only  form  of  the  possessive  for  tliis  word.     (4) 
The    "Ship-Purchase    Bill"  was    one     proposed 
early  in  the  present  year  and  called  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
German  vessels  interned  in  American  ports  by  the 
war,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  merchant  marine. 
(.5)    The  Lexicogr.\pher  can  not  imdertake  to 
print  a  synopsis  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  you 
will  find  completely  covered  in  any  good  encyclo- 
pedia in   your  public  library,   with  a  full  statt>- 
ment  as  to  its  causes  and  results.     In  the  New 
International  Encyclopedia, 'iov  instance,  you  will 
find  an  article  on  the  subject,  going  into  all  the 
details  that  you  mention. 

"A.  G.,"  Troy,  N.  Y. —  "Is  the  k  soimd  of  c 
always  the  same'/  Compare  such  words  as  call, 
car.  etc.,  as  pronounced  by  the  average  American, 
and  call  (keyall)  as  pronounced  by  some  people 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  and  car  (kcyar) 
as  pronomiced  by  some  of  oiu-  friends  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  and  kindly  let  me  know  which  of 
these  pronimcia lions  we  should  follow  in  such 
words  as  cake,  cal,  cattle,  cap,  cash,  kiss,  etc." 

There  is  only  one  k  soimd  for  the  Ictt-cr  c  in 

English,  and  this  is  the  sound  we  have  In  cake, 

cat,  cap,  cast,  etc.,  as  normally  pronounced.    The 

proniuiciations  keyall  (call)  and  kcyar  (car)  which 

you    cite    arc    local    corruptions    of   the    correct 

pronimciation. 

"A.  T.."  Mt.  Pleasant.  Towa. — "Please  dis- 
tinguish for  me  the  differetice  between  coti' 
venlionality  and  custo7n." 

The  dictionary  defines  conventionality  as  fol- 
lows: "The  state  or  quality  of  being  conventional 
and  formal,  rather  than  natural:  artificial  char- 
acter or  characteristic;  also,  something  estab- 
lished b.v  custom."  Custoin  is  defined  as  ".\n 
ordinary  or  usual  inaiun^'  of  tioing  or  acting, 
wliether  of  a  person  or  of  a  body  of  persons; 
especially,  the  habitual  practise  of  a  community 
or  people;   common  usage." 

".J.  .7.  P.,"  Van  Wert,  Ohio. — "Please  give 
ct>rrect  pronimciation  of  allies.  1  hear  so  many 
accenting  the  first  syllable." 

AUies  is  pronounced  a-laiz' — ai  as  in  aisle. 
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THE  MEXICAN  MURDERS 


tion 
(Ind. 


TJHE  BLOOD  of  the  eighteen  peaceable  and  unarmed 
American  citizens  mm-dered  by  Mexican  bandits  at 
Santa  Ysabel  on  January  10  "is  upon  the  Administra- 
of  President  Wilson,"  declares  the  Boston  Transcript 
Rep.),  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  echoes  the 
charge  in  the  assertion  that  these  lives  "have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  Administration's  ignominious  Mexican  policy."  While 
this  represents  an  extreme  note  in  the  chorus  of  criticism  from 
the  opposition  press,  on  every  side  the  emphatic  demand  for 
the  safety  of  Americans  in  Mexico,  even  at  the  price  of  armed 
intervention,  is  coupled  with  questionings  of  the  President's 
Mexican  policy  and  doubts  as  to  Carranza's  ability  to  vindicate 
our  recognition  of  his  Government.  Even  such  Democratic 
papers  as  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  agree  that  the  time  for  "watchful  waiting" 
has  passed.  "There  is  some  difficulty  in  figuring  out  how  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  about  it  unless  the  Government's  Mexican 
policy  is  changed,"  says  The  Times-Picayune,  which  reminds 
us  that  "some  hundreds  of  Americans  have  been  mmrdered  in 
Mexico  since  the  revolution  began,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  crimes  have  gone  unpunished."  "This  latest  tragedy  is" the 
outgrowth  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Carranza  Government 
and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  Wilson  Administration," 
declares  The  Commercial  Appeal,  which  believes  that  "nothing 
short  of  forcible  intervention  is  left  the  United  States  in  the 
Mexican  trouble  if  the  demand  upon  Carranza  and  the  de-facto 
Government  fails  to  convince  Americans  that  the  murder  of 
Americans  in  Mexico  shall  cease." 

The  victims  of  this  crime  which  the  New  York  Tribune  calls 
"the  most  defiant  expression  yet  given  of  Mexican  contempt 
for  American  authority  and  American  rights"  were  a  party  of 
mining-men  in  the  employ  of  the  Cosihuiriachic  Mining  Com- 
pany. As  Secretary  Lansing  notes  in  his  demand  upon  Car- 
ranza for  immediate  capture  and  punishment  of  the  murderers: 

"It  is  stated  these  men  were  murdered  because  they  were 
Americans,  and  were  killed  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
publicly  announced  recently  by  Villa.  This  atrocious  act  oc- 
curred within  a  few  miles  of  Chihuahua  City,  in  territory  an- 
nounced to  be  in  control  of  the  Carranza  forces." 

In  a  published  statement  Secretary  Lansing  explains  that 
in  October  all  Americans  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora, 
"where  guerrilla  warfare  is  in  progress,"  were  urged  by  the  State 


Department  to  "leave  immediately  for  United  States  terri- 
tory," but  that  very  few  followed  this  advice.  He  now  repeats 
this  urging,  and  reminds  us  that  "recently  the  Villistas  are  said 
to  have  stated  that  they  would  kiU  Americans  in  Chihuahua 
territory  in  order  to  force  American  intervention."  A  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  quotes  President 
Wilson  as  saying  that  members  of  the  Watson  party  had  been 
warned  specifically  not  to  enter  the  part  of  Mexico  in  which 
they  were  slain.  One  American  of  the  party  escaped  by  falling 
as  if  shot  and  crawling  away  through  the  bushes,  but  his  story 
of  the  incident  is  naturally  not  as  complete  as  the  following  ac- 
count given  by  a  Mexican  eye-witness,  Jose  Maria  Sanchez,  to 
an  El  Paso  correspondent: 

"We  were  in  two  coaches,  one  occupied  by  the  Americans  and 
the  other  by  twenty  of  us  Mexican  employees. 

"No  sooner  had  the  train  been  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
wreck  the  bandits  had  caused  ahead  than  they  began  to  board 
the  coaches.  They  swarmed  into  our  car,  poked  Mausers  into 
our  sides,  and  told  us  to  throw  up  our  hands  or  they  would  kill  us. 

"They  rifled  our  pockets,  took  our  blankets  and  baggage  and 
even  our  lunches.  Then  Col.  Pablo  Lopez,  in  charge  of  the 
looting  in  our  car,  said: 

"'If  you  want  to  see  some  fun,  watch  us  kill  these  gringoes. 
Come  on,  boys,'  he  shouted  to  his  followers.  They  ran  from  our 
coach,  crying:  'Viva  Villa!'  and  'Death  to  the  gringoes!'  I 
heard  a  volley  of  rifle-shots,  and-  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Manager  Watson  was  running  toward  the  Santa  Ysabel 
River,  a  short  distance  away.  Four  other  Americans  were  run- 
ning in  other  directions,  the  Villistas  shooting  at  them.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  dropt  to  their  knees  for  better  aim.  Watson  fell 
after  running  about  a  hundred  yards.  He  got  up,  limping,  but 
went  on  a  short  distance  farther,  when  he  threw  up  his  arms  and 
fell  forward,  his  body  rolling  down  the  bank  into  the  river.  .  .  . 

"While  this  was  going  on,  other  Villistas  crowded  into  the 
Americans'  coach.  I  could  not  see  what  happened  in  there,  as  a 
frightful  panic  broke  out  in  our  car.  Later  I  learned  that  the 
Americans  were  unarmed. 

"Pearee  was  shot  as  he  sat  in  the  coach.  I  saw  Wallace's 
body  on  the  ground  at  the  car-step.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  back.  Another  body  was  on  top  of  Wallace's.  The  other 
Americans  were  herded  to  the  side  of  the  coach  and  lined  up. 

"Colonel  Lopez  selected  two  of  his  soldiers  as  executioners, 
and  this  nearly  precipitated  a  fight  among  the  bandits  over  who 
should  have  the  privilege  of  shooting  the  Americans. 

"The  two  executioners  used  Mauser  rifles.  One  would  shoot 
his  victim  and  then  the  other  soldier  would  take  the  next  in  line. 

"Within  a  few  moments  the  executioners  had  gone  completely 
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down  the  lino.  Tho  Americans  lay  on  the  ground,  some  {rasping 
and  wTilhing  in  tho  sand  and  oindors. 

"The  sulVoriug  of  the  Amerieazis  seemed  to  ch'ivo  tho  bandits 
into  a  frenzy  'Viva  Villa!'  they  cried  and  'Death  to  tho 
gringoe^s!' 

"Colonel  Lopez  ordered  tho  'mercy-shot'  given  to  tliose  who 
were  still  alive,  and  the  soldiers  placed  the  ends  of  their  rifles  at 
their  victims'  heads  and  fired,  putting  the  wounded  out  of 
misery. 

"All  bodies  were  completely  stript  of  clothing  and  shoes." 

Congress,  deeply  stiiTod  by  tho  Santa  Ysabel  atrocity,  is 
reported  by  the  correspondents  to  be  "in  a  mood  to  demand 
action."  In  both  Houses  resolutions  liavo  been  introduced 
demanding  protection  for  Americans  in  Mexico  and  calling  for 
armed  intervention  if  Carranza  can  not  guarantee  such  pro- 
tection. Senator  Sherman  (Rep.),  of  Illinois,  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  temporary  armed  intervention  in  con- 
junction with  the  six  Latin-Amei'ican  Governments  which  advised 
the  recognition  of  Carranza.  Senator  Gallinger  (Rep.),  of  New 
Hampshire,  declares  that  tho  time  has  come  for  our  Government 
to  "take  summarj^  means"  to  protect  American  lives,  and  to 
the  question,  "Does  the  Senator  mean  that  we  shall  declare  war 
or  direct  an  act  that  amounts  to  war?"  he  replied:  "I  mean 
precisely  that,  if  the  Carranza  Government  proves  itself  ineffi- 
cient." Another  Republican,  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  after 
denouncing  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy  as  a  "com- 
promising, side-stepping,  procrastinating,  un-American  course, 
which  failed  to  protect  American  lives  or  honor,"  went  on  to  say: 

"Other  outrages  have  been  smothered  and  supprest.  Thank 
God  this  one  could  not  be. 

"We  have  talked  much  about  Belgium  and  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  In  God's  name  has  the  time  come 
when  we  will  not  protect  our  citizens? 

"We  do  not  want  Mexican  territory;  wo  do  not  want  to 
impeach  Mexican  so\'eroignty;  we  want  the  Mexican  people,  as 
the  President  has  said,  to  settle  their  own  troubles,  but  we  do 
want  and  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  protection  of  American 
citizenship." 

Even  on  the  Democratic  side  we  find  Senator  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  of  Illinois,  the  Democratic  whip,  introducing  a  resolution 
empowering  the  President  "to  order  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  country  of  Mexico,  there  to 
cooperate  with  any  force  there  existing  which  to  the  President 
shall  seem  appropriate  for  the  object  of  protecting  the  citizens 
and  property  of  the  United  States  and  to  punish  those  violating 
the  security  of  its  citizens."  This  resolution  would  further 
"authorize  the  President  to  use  the  military-  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  Mexico  to  the  same  extent  as  now  by  law 
permitted  the  Navj'  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  for  the  protection 
of  American  riglits."  Another  Democratic  Senator,  Chairman 
Stone,  of  tlie  P'oroign  Relations  Committee,  after  reminding  his 
hearers  that  party  politics  should  have  no  place  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  "horrible  crime  of  irresponsible  bandits,"  and  that 
"it  is  only  within  the  last  two  months  that  anything  really  ap- 
proaching a  settled  Government  in  Mexico  has  been  really 
established,"  predicted  that  Carranza  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  care  for  the  situation.  "As  to  his  power,"  said  the  Mis.souri 
Senator,  "even  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado 
miglit  not  have  had  the  offenders  behind  bars  in  twelve  hours." 

In  tlie  House,  Representative  James  L.  Slayden,  a  Democrat 
from  Texas,  told  of  tlio  rising  anger  of  the  citizens  of  the  border 
States,  and  warned  Congress  that  this  groat  and  growing  indigna- 
tion would  not  be  trifled  with.  In  a  speech  applauded  on  botli 
sides  of  the  House  he  approved  the  recognition  of  Carranza 
on  the  ground  that  "on  some-  one  the  responsibility  had  to 
lodge,"  but  went  on  to  say : 

"The  people  of  the  border  have  been  patit^nt  under  an  un- 
paralleled series  of  outrages.  They  do  not  want  war  with 
Mexico,  but  they  do  want  security  for  their  lives  and  property. 
Theii-  patience  is  near  exhaustion,  and  if  some  relief,  absolute, 


reliable,  and  continued,  is  not  quickly  given  them  they  may  not 
always  remain  patient.  Their  anger  is  great  and  growing.  I 
(le])lore  any  rash  action  on  their  part,  and  I  sincerely  hope  there 
will  bo  none,  but  he  must  be  blind  who  can  not  see  the  danger. 

"I  believe  in  Pan-Americanism.  1  have  pleaded  for  it  for 
years.  I  belie\'e  that  it  will  bring  a  better  understanding  and 
more  cordial  relations.  I  beheve  that  a  corollary  of  it  will  be 
an  effective  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  ofi  such  con- 
ditions as  those  that  have  disgraced  and  ruined  Mexico.  When 
the  internal  affairs  of  any  republic  in  either  of  the  Americas 
become  a  scandal  and  a  nuisance,  when  the  offensive  odors 
of  them  cross  international  lines,  and  the  cries  of  the  victims  fall 
on  the  ears  of  neiglibors,  threatening  the  peace  of  other  countries, 
a  Pan-American  union  could  and  should  end  them. 

"Again  I  say  that  horror  piled  on  horror,  crime  treading  on 
the  heels  of  crime,  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  people  of 
the  border  States,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  capture  and  execution  of  the  murderers  of  the  sixteen 
Americans  who  are  the  latest  victims  of  anarchy  which  has  gone 
on  for  five  years. 

"The  rising  anger  of  Americans  on  the  border  is  dangerous, 
and  can  not  be  trifled  with." 

At  the  same  time  Governor  Ferguson,  of  Texas,  reminds 
"those  men  in  Congress  who  are  now  condemning  the  President 
and  demanding  that  we  interfere  in  Mexico,"  that  "the  United 
States  is  wholly  unprepared  for  war  with  Mexico."  In  a  state- 
ment given  out  in  Austin  he  says: 

"In  the  present  state  of  oui"  Army  and  Navy  it  will  be  the 
wildest  folly  to  attempt  the  pacification  of  Mexico  by  force,  and 
yet,  until  conditions  are  improved,  we  must  sit  .silently  by  and 
see  our  citizens  murdered  by  savages.  We  need  not  seriously 
concern  ourselves  about  a  demand  for  reparat  ion  until  we  are  in 
a  position  to  compel  our  demands  to  be  respected." 

Turning  to  the  Texas  papers,  we  find  many  of  them  setting  the 
rest  of  the  country  an  example  of  temperateness  and  restraint. 
Thus  while  some,  like  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  (Dem.),  think 
that  we  should  take  a  hand  in  Mexican  affairs  immediately, 
"at  least  to  the  extent  of  sending  enough  men  into  that  border 
rei)ublic  to  catch  General  Villa  and  string  him  up  to  the  nearest 
telegraph-pole,"  others  speak  in  the  same  firm  but  dispassionate 
tones,  as  the  San  Antonio  Express  (Ind.  Dem.),  in  which  we  read: 

"The  American  people  are  not  u m-easonable ;  they  realize 
that  Carranza' s  regime  has  not  been  in  power  long  enough  to 
make  wholly  good  the  most  essential  of  its  prerecognition 
promises.  They  know  that  the  bandit  terror  of  Mexico,  especially 
in  time  of  revolution,  is  almost  beyond  any  one's  complete 
control,  but  it  may  be  set  down  that  they  are  determined  these 
criminal,  not  revolutionary,  outrages  against  their  own  kind 
shall  stop.  It  may  be  sot  do^\^^  now  that  if  Can-anza's  force 
and  authority  are  incapable  of  stopping  them  the  United  States 
must." 

As  the  Waco  Morning  News  (Dera.)  sees  the  situation,  "the 
.\dministration  did  the  best  it  could  in  recognizing  Carranza, 
but  if  he  is  not  able  to  stop  the  operations  of  murderous  gangs, 
tlien  he  is  a  failure,  and  Congress  is  almost  certain  to  insist  upon 
tho  United  States  going  into  Mexico  and  restoring  order." 
And  in  the  Austin  American  (Dem.)  wo  read: 

"In  the  unfortunate  incident  there  is  no  course  in  dealing 
with  Mexic^o  which  possibly  could  ha^■o  forestalled  such  out^ 
liroaks  of  savagery.  Nothing  short  of  an  ima.sion  would  result 
in  reduction  of  crimes  which  have  disgraced  it,  a  course  which 
would  necessarily  result  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  li\os  and  com- 
plications invohing  too  groat  a  sacrifice  for  tlie  good  which 
could  be  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that  tho  Government  may 
find  some  means  of  fixing  responsibility  for  this  crime  and  bring- 
ing to  speedy  punishment  the  mm*derous  bandits  who  participated 
in  the  outrages." 

"Criminal  fatuity"  is  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  sees  in  our 
Government's  attitude  toward  the  ^Mexican  and  other  interna- 
tional problems  which  confront  us.  In  a  statement  issued  from 
Oyster  Bay  he  .says  in  part: 

"This  dreadful  outrage  is  merely  an  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  policies  that  have  been  followed  in  Mexico  for  the  last  five 
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NOT  IN  MEXICO   OR  FRANCE,   BUT   IN  OHIO. 


Part  of  the  business  section  of  East  Youngstown,  after  a  drunken  mob  of  about  2,000  men  had  burned  and  looted  it  on  the  night  of  January  7. 
The  town  suffered  a  property-damage  of  about  $1,000,000,  three  persons  were  killed  and  scores  injured.  The  raiders  were  strikers  in  the  great 
steel-plants  near  Youngstown,  tho  outside  influences  are  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  brief  reign  of  terror.  While  certain  of  these  plants  have 
been  making  ammunition,  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  pro-German  activity.  Organized  labor  is  not  held  responsible,  and  its  leaders  hint  at 
financial  schemes  to  depress  the  value  of  certain  stocks.  Several  companies  of  Ohio  militia  arrived  on  the  scene  the  morning  after  the  riot. 
There  has  since  been  no  repetition  of  the  trouble,  and  on  January  12  the  strike  was  declared  off  at  two  of  the  largest  steel-plants. 


j^ears,  and,  above  all,  the  last  three  years.  The  policy  of  watchful 
waiting,  the  policy  of  not  interfering  with  'blood-spilling,'  the 
policy  of  asking  the  South-  and  Central-American  republics 
to  take  from  us  the  responsibility  that  we  were  too  timid  to 
take  has  borne  its  legitimate  fruits. 

"In  the  past  the  Carranzistas,  whom  President  Wilson  has 
recognized  as  forming  the  Government  of  Mexico,  have  done  to 
our  people  just  exactly  such  things  as  these  Villistas  have 
done 

"We  did  nothing  when  our  citizens  were  murdered  on  the 
high  seas  by  Germany.  Apparently  we  intend  to  do  nothing 
about  the  citizens  that  have  been  murdered  by  Mexico — and 
remember  that  President  Wilson  had  recognized  the  Mexican 
Government,  which  nevertheless  he  so  distrusted  that  he  warned 
our  citizens  that  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  they  must  not  stay 
in  Mexico. 

"Meanwhile  for  three  years  our  Army  and  Navy  have  deteri- 
orated, and  Bryan,  Kitchin,  Hay,  and  the  other  party  associates 
of  Mr.  Wilson  seem  bent  on  rivaling  one  another  as  to  which 
can  most  successfully  obstruct  the  purpose  of  the  American 
people  to  prepare  for  its  own  defense.  And  President  Wilson 
is  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  fact  that  during  the 
eighteen  months  since  the  great  war  began  not  one  step  in 
preparedness  has  been  taken. 

"When  the  great  war  ceases  we  shall  have  earned  the  con- 
temptuous dislike  of  every  combatant,  and  if  we  don't  do  our 
duty  in  Mexico  one  or  all  of  them  will  surely  seize  Mexico 
themselves." 

Carranza's  Ambassador  to  Washington  assures  Secretary 
Lansing  that  "efficient  action  will  be  taken  to  bring  the  mur- 
derers to  justice,"  and  a  Chihuahua  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  states  that  500  soldiers  were  immediately  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  bandits  by  the  Carranza  commander,  General 
Trevino,  Avith  orders  to  show  no  mercy,  and  not  to  return  until 
every  member  of  the  gang  is  captured  or  shot.  The  Mexican 
Consul-General  in  New  York,  Mr.  Caturegli,  also  declares  em- 
phatically that  "the  Government  of  General  Carranza  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice  and  punish 
them  as  they  deserve." 


MR.   WILSOr^'S   HAT  IN  THE   RING 

SUCH  TERMS  as  "masterly  deception"  and  "repudiation 
of  a  solemn  pledge"  are  being  freely  applied  by  his  critics 
to  the  President's  evident  willingness  to  accept  a  renomi- 
nation,  tho  they  do  not  state  who  else  they  thought  would  be 
nominated.  The  news  comes  out  in  the  publication  of  a  letter 
Mr.  Wilson  wrote  about  three  years  ago,  a  month  before  his 
inauguration,  when  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  in  Congress 
toward  a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the  Presidency  to 
a  single  term.  In  this  letter,  addrest  to  Congressman  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  he  declared  that  "a  fixt  constitutional  limitation  to  a 
single  term  of  office  is  highly  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view,"  and  the  one-term  movement  promptly 
came  to  a  standstill.  The  charge  of  repudiation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  platform,  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected,  contained  this  plank: 

"We  favor  a  single  Presidential  term,  and  to  that  end  urge 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ineligible  for  reelection,  and  we 
pledge  the  candidate  of  this  convention  to  this  principle." 

The  New  York  Sun  (I^d.)  points  out  that  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Palmer  "Governor  Wilson  studiou.sly  avoided  any  direct 
reference  to  the  Baltimore  pledge,"  but  "attacked  the  single- 
term  principle  in  a  general  way,  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  new 
proposition  suddenly  brought  up  in  Congress  for  Democrats 
to  consider  on  its  merits."  Thus,  The  Sun  goes  on  to  say, 
"Dr.  Wilson,  the  elected  President  of  the  United  Slates,  actually 
went  into  Congress,  by  means  of  the  Palmer  letter,  to  lobby 
against  the  enactment  of  the  principle  which  his  party  had 
declared."  Moreover,  "we  have  the  positive  assurance  of 
The  World  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Palmer  '  were  made 
known  to  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  undoubtedly  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  staying  the  passage  of  the  one  -  term 
resolution.'" 

Inquiry  made  by  The  Su7i  among  the  Democratic  National 
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AS  TO  THE  CUSTODY  OF  THE   CHILD. 


— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


C'omraitteemen  shows  that  in  their  opinions,  however,  "so  far  as 
they  were  categorically  exprest,"  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  bound  by  a 
definite  pledge  not  to  run  again.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Palmer  is 
reported  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  single-term  plank  of  the  Baltimore  platform  is  binding 
on  the  nominee  of  that  convention  just  as  far  as  the  next  con- 
vention decides  to  make  it 

"It  was  never  intended  to  prevent  the  renomination  of  the 
Baltimore  nominee.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  its  author,  for  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  was  shown  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  they  were  shown  another  written  by 
Mr.  Bryan  in  which  he  said  that  whatever  constitutional  amend- 
ment might  be  adopted  it  should  provide  that  it  should  not 
lake  effect  until  1921,  in  order  that  the  respective  parties  might 
be  free  to  again  nominate  Wilson,  Taft,  and  Roosevelt,  if  they 
so  desired." 

The  New  York  Glohe  (Ind.)  examines  judicially  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  as  seen  in  The  World  and  The  Sua,  and  gives 
us  a  concise  summary  of  them,  ending  with  its  own  view,  thus: 

"  The  World  contends  that  the  wording  of  the  Baltimore 
plank  does  not  bind  President  Wilson  to  refusing  a  renomina- 
tion— a  judgment  in  which  Mr.  Bryan,  the  plank's  author,  is 
said  to  concur.  On  the  other  hand.  The  Sun,  in  double  leads,  is 
seemingly  convinced  that  it  is  blackly  dishonorable  for  the 
President  to  disregard  the  alleged  pledge.  We  suspect  that  the 
difference  of  interpretation  is  because  The  World  wants  the 
President  reelected,  while  The  Sun  does  not — that  in  both  cases 
judgment  is  controlled  by  things  other  than  the  plank.  As  to 
which  is  the  true  interpretation  The  Globe  ventures  no  opinion. 
But  it  is  democratic  enough  in  its  political  philosophy  to  believe^ 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to  rule;  that  if  they  want  to  con- 
tinue a  tried  public  servant  as  their  chief  agent  their  liberty 
should  not  be  artificially  limited." 

Neither  in  their  laws  nor  political  practise  have  the  American 
people  ever  indicated  an  aversion  to  reelect  Presidents,  adds  this 
journal,  which  predicts  that  the  attempt  to  make  an  issue  out 
of  the  Palmer  letter  will  fail.  More  than  two  years  ago  the 
substance  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  public,  we  are  informed, 
and  "the  general  judgment  was  that  if  the  Democratic  party 
wished  to  renominate  President  Wilson,  and  he  wished  to  accept 
the  renomination,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  action," 
and  .subsequent  events  have  "strengthened  this  belief."  The 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  thinks  it  is  about  time  that  political 
conventions  "abandoned  the  nonsense  of  a  one-term  plank," 
and  adds  that  "Jefferson's  theory  of  the  two  terms  remains 
essentially  sound."  He  believed  the  ordinary  President  sliould 
serve  eight  years,  but  that  "he  shoald  go  before  (he  nation  for 
an  indorsement  in  the  middle  of  that  journey." 


THE    PROGRESSIVE    PRODIGAL'S   RETURN 

WEARY  of  the  husks,  as  some  picture  it,  the  Progres- 
sive prodigal  has  arisen  and  announced  his  intention 
to  go  to  his  father.  But  the  humility  that  asks  to 
be  "made  only  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants"  is  conspicuously 
lacking,  and  the  returning  one  expects  to  be  received  with  open 
arms  and  to  dine  upon  the  choicest  cut  from  the  fatted  calf. 
"Mind  you,"  said  National  Chairman  Perkins  to  a  reporter  on 
his  return  from  the  Progressive  conference  at  Chicago  last 
week,  "we  are  not  looking  for  amalgamation."  Progressives 
will  try  earnestly  and  patriotically,  for  the  sake  of  the  nation, 
to  unite  with  the  Republicans  upon  the  same  platform  and  the 
same  candidate.  There  is  a  great  difference,  according  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  "between  that  and  the  Progressives  retm-ning  to  the 
Republican  party."  But  it  is  a  difference  which  escapes  most 
editors,  and  the  action  taken  last  week  in  Chicago  is  generally 
described  in  the  press  as  a  definite  announcement  of  reunion 
foreshadowing  the  eventual  loss  of  separate  party  identity.  In 
the  headlines  over  the  Chicago  dispatches  last  week  appeared 
such  phrases  as:  "Moose  Hold  Out  the  Olive  Branch,"  "Moose 
Ready  to  Join  with  Republicans,"  "Herd  Almost  Ready  to 
Romp  into  Republican  Convention  Hall." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Progressive  National  Committee  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  convention  in  Chicago  at  the  very  time  the 
Republicans  will  be  holding  theirs  a  few  blocks  away.  Tliis 
action,  says  a  formal  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the 
(^ommittee,  is  taken  in  the  belief  "that  the  surest  way  to  secure 
for  our  country  the  required  leadership  will  be  by  having,  if 
possible,  both  the  Progressive  and  Republican  parties  choose  the 
same  standard-bearer  and  the  same  principles."  If  the  Rei)ub- 
lican  party  meets  this  crisis  "in  the  spirit  of  broad  patriotism 
that  rises  above  partizanship,  the  effort  for  a  common  leader- 
ship will  be  successful."  If  not,  the  Progressives  will  refuse  as 
firmly  as  in  1912  "to  surrender  to  party  machines,"  and  the 
responsibility  for  a  Democratic  \'ictory  will  not  rest  upon  their 
shoulders.  As  a  preamble  to  this  dtH'laration  of  purpose,  the 
Committee  briefly  restates  and  reaffirms  tlie  I*rogressive  plat- 
form of  1912,  demands  complete  national  preparedness,  de- 
nounces the  Wilson  Administration,  and  asserts  (he  need  for 
new  leadership  in  the  nation. 

As  for  candidates,  returning  ('onuni((*>emen  observed  (hat  tlie 
day  of  nomination  is  still  live  montlis  dis(aii(.  Bu(  the  press- 
WTiters  at  Chicago  learned  that  the  candidatt>  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  Roosevelt,  or  even  Hughes,  but  (ha(.  on  the  other  hand. 
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no  "reactionary,"  no  hand-picked  choice  of  tlie  "Old  Guard," 
xsill  be  accepted.  If,  as  a  New  York  Evening  Sun  correspondent 
wTote,  "Colonel  Roosevelt  or  some  Progressiv^e-Republican  is 
nominated  by  the  G.  O.  P.  the  Bull  Moose  will  become  a  mem- 
ory. The  dramatic  bolt  of  the  Roosevelt  clans  from  the  Re- 
publican convention  here  four  years  ago  will  have  an  equall> 
dramatic  contrast  in  their  return  to  the  fold." 

The  situation,  as  described  by  the  distinguished  journalist 
and  novelist  who  represented  Kansas  at  the  Chicago  meeting, 
is  that  the  Progressive  party  "holds  a  gim"  at  the  head  of  the 
Republicans,  but  is  trying  "to  make  the  gun  as  attractive  as 
possible."  The  Progressive  party  manifesto,  as  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  sees  it,  "is  a  bid  for  reunion  with  the  Republican  party 
on  the  former  party's  own  terms."  But  the  unsympathetie 
New  York  Evening  Po-sl  (Ind.)  describes  it  as  a  "hollow-sounding 
attempt  at  a  combination  of  con- 
ciliation and  defiance."  Even 
more  coldly,  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  calls  the  statement  "an 
official  notice  that  the  party  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  who  is  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  the  assets 
on  the  best  terms  that  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Republican 
organization." 

"It  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  nominating  another 
Bull-Moose  ticket  in  1916.  The 
Progressive  leaders  are  far  more 
eager  to  get  back  into  the  Re- 
publican party  than  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  are  to  have  them 
back." 

True,  admits  the  once  Pro- 
gressive Baltimore  News,  "many 
Progressives  have  returned  to 
the  Democratic  party  and  vast 
numbers  of  them  to  their  former 
allegiance  as  Republicans";  but, 
it  insists,  "Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
still  a  dominating  factor  in  the 
nation's  politics,  and  with  him 
in  command  the  Progressives 
still  seem  powerful  enough  to  veto 

the  nomination  of  a  Republican  that  is  unacceptable  to  them." 
And,  while  Chau-man  Hilles,  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, sees  no  particular  significance  in  the  Progressive  con- 
vention program,  since  "practically  all  the  Progressives  are 
back  in  the  Republican  party,"  remarks  of  other  leaders  indi- 
cate "that  the  olive-branch  business  is  to  become  the  indoor 
sport  of  the  Republicans."  Ex-Senator  Burton,  for  instance, 
believes  that  concessions  must  be  and  will  be  made  on  both 
sides,  and  that  amalgamation  will  consequently  be  successful. 

Recent  events,  declares  the  Progressive  Colorado  Springs 
Gazelle,  have  called  forth  from  Oyster  Bay  "a  voice  that 
has  spoken  unequivocally  in  behalf  of  Americanism — of  red- 
blooded  Americanism."  The  effect  of  this  call  and  of  the 
response  it  has  awakened  "has  been  to  dampen  the  ardor  of 
the  old  standpat  Republican  leaders,  and  their  determination 
to  'go  the  hmit'  on  reactionary  principles  has  been  considerably 
weakened."  In  staid  Massachusetts,  with  its  two  Republican 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  lightning,  the  regular  but  liberal 
Boston  Tranticripl  (Rep.)  finds  in  the  Progressive  declaration  for 
a  "reawakening  of  Americanism,"  "which  may  well  become 
the  preamble  of  the  next  Republican  national  platform,  the 
paramount  and  invincible  issue  upon  which  Republicans  and 
Progressives  can  and  must  merge  if  they  are  to  win."  The 
Progressives,  it  concludes,  "have  proclaimed  the  issue:  let  them 
now  aid  the  Republicans  in  finding  the  leader." 


AMERICAN   LAW   FOR  THE   SUBMARINE 

RESULTS  are  still  produced  in  the  world  by  diplomacy, 
the  use  of  "words  of  persuasion  instead  of  threats  of 
"-  force,"  comments  a  -wTiter  in  the  New  York  Evening 
I'oiil  upon  last  week's  notable  progress  toward  the  settlement  of 
the  submarine  issue  between  the  United  States  and  the  Teutonic 
Powers.  "With  the  Lusitania  case  on  the  verge  of  settlement, 
the  Frye  case  adjusted  except  as  to  detail,  the  Ancona  matter 
adjusted  satisfactorily,  and  the  Persia  case  no  longer  threatening 
complications,  and  a  definite  set  of  assurances  given  by  Germany' 
in  regard  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  submarine 
warfare  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  prospect  for  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  entire  submarine  controversy  is," 
according  to  the  New  York  Timea'a  Washington  correspondent, 

considered  most  favorable  in 
official  circles.  The  sudden  cloud 
cast  upon  the  Ancona  settlement 
by  the  Persia  was  swept  away, 
says  The  Times  editoriallj',  "by 
the  equally  unexpected  action  of 
the  German  Government"  in 
regard  to  the  Lusilania  and  the 
Mediterranean  submarine  cam- 
paign, and  "the  triumph  of 
President  Wilson's  peaceful, 
patient,  reasonable  diplomacy 
seems  to  be  near  at  hand."  If  we 
had  gone  to  war  with  Germany 
over  the  Lusitania  crime,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"we  might  have  spent  by  this 
time  $2,000,000,000  or  -13,000,- 
000,000,  and  caused  the  death  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
but  would  not,  if  victorious,  hav(^ 
better  vindicated  oiu-  rights,  or 
got  a  fuller  settlement,  than  we 
are  now  on  the  point  of  doing." 
This  view  is  also  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.)  and  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  (Dem.).  And  supporters  of  the  Administration  also 
declare  that  it  has  established  the  position  of  submarine  war- 
fare in  international  law. 

But  the  chorus  of  congratulation  does  not  drown  out  the 
warnings  of  the  skeptics  or  the  cries  from  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 
Among  those  who  take  Teutonic  pledges  with  a  grain  of  salt 
and  insist  on  the  production  of  fruits  worthy  of  repentance  are 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
(Rep.),  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.).  The  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  (Rep.)  hopes  President  Wilson  "has  won  his 
last  diplomatic  triumph  in  connection  with  submarine  killings 
of  Americans  on  the  high  seas,"  for  "the  occasion  of  his  diplo- 
matic triumphs  is  always  the  killing  of  American  men,  women, 
and  children.  So  everybody  prays  this  is  to  be  the  last."  The 
Chicago  Evening  Post  (Prog.  Rep.)  asserts  that  in  reality  "almost 
nothing  has  been  accomplished,"  and  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  in  the  course  of  a  two-column  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  foreign  policy,  dismisses  his  "great  moral  victory"  as  a 
"bitter  mockery." 

Teutonic  acquiescence  with  the  general  American  position 
regarding  submarine  warfare  on  merchatitmen  has  now  been 
stated  in  official  communications  as  follows: 

From  Germany: 

1.  "Liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without 
warning  and    without  safety   of   the  lives   of   the  passengers. 


RUNNING  UP  A   NEW  FLAG. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World 
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HE  CERTAINLY  WAS  A  TOUGH  OLD  BIRD. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


THE  CONVALESCENT. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


WHY  THE   TURK  SMILES- 


provided  the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance." 
(September  1,  1915.) 

2.  "German  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  had  in  tlie 
beginning  orders  to  conduct  cruiser  warfare  against  enemy 
merchant  vessels  only  in  accordance  with  general  principles  of 
international  law,  and,  in  particular,  measures  of  reprisal  as 
applied  in  the  war-zone  around  the  British  Isles  were  to  be 
excluded."  (January  7,  1916.) 
From  Austria: 

"As  concerns  the  principle  exprest  in  the  very  esteemed 
note  that  private  ships,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  flee  or  offer 
resistance,  may  not  be  destroyed  without  the  persons  on  board 
having  been  placed  in  safety,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment is  able  substantially  to  assent  to  this  view  of  the  Wash- 
ington Government."     (December  29,  1915.) 

Besides  these  three  official  statements,  there  are  the  results 
of  the  long  drawn-out  negotiations  in  the  Lusilania  and  William 
P.  Frye  cases.  As  for  the  Frye,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
German  auxiliary  cruiser  Prim  Eitel  Friedrich,  the  essential  de- 
mands of  our  State  Department  have  been  granted.  Germany 
will  pay  damages,  the  question  of  treaty-interpretation  is  to  be 
arbitrated,  certain  details  of  procedure  are  still  to  be  adjusted, 
and  Germany  declares  that  in  the  case  of  a  neutral  ship  carrjang 
contraband  and  subject  to  destruction,  persons  found  on  board 
"may  not  be  ordered  into  her  life-boats  except  when  the  general 
conditions — that  is  to  say,  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  sea, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts — afford  absolute  certainty 
that  the  boats  will  reach  the  nearest  port."  In  the  Lusilania 
settlement  Germany  is  reported  willing  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
United  States  by  expressing  regret  for  the  death  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  Lusilania,  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the 
lives  destroyed,  by  admitting  that  the  act  was  illegal  in  itself, 
but  was  a  reprisal  undertaken  against  imlawful  acts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  repeating  or  referring  to  earlier  assurances  against 
a  repetition  of  such  attacks.  Such  an  adjustment  of  the  Lusilania 
case,  says  the  New  York  Times  cjorrespondent,  "will  leave  no 
phase  of  the  submarine  controversy  unsettled  in  principle,  and, 
unless  there  is  some  unexpected  development,  the  only  doubt- 
ful settlement  in  the  situation  will  be  the  Persia  case."  To 
date,  we  are  told, 

"the  United  States  Government  has  not  been  able  to  gain 
evidence  that  the  Persia  was  suidv  by  a  submarine.  Whatever 
the  inferences  and  presumptions  qjay  be,  the  proof  is  lacking, 
and  without  proof  it  is  (iontended  that  no  i)r()tost  nin  be  made. 
At  any  time  some  (jerman  or  Austrian    subnuiriue-commander 


may  report  that  he  attacked  the  Per.'fin.  In  that  event  the 
United  States  will  be  notified  and,  under  the  guaranty  just 
given  by  Germany  and  Austria,  it  is  expected  that  the  attack, 
when  thus  reported,  will  be  repudiated  and  the  commander 
punished  if  the  attack  was  made  in  violation  of  the  pledge." 

"There  may  be  errors  of  judgment  hereafter,"  comments  the 
optimistic  Brooklyn  Cilizcn,  "or  even  intentional  violations  of 
the  terms  of  the  law  by  individual  commanders,  but  from  this 
time  on  there  will  be  no  controversy  between  our  Government 
and  any  other  as  to  what  the  law  itself  requires  and  the  duty  of 
civilized  governments  under  it."  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  we  read  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  from 
Washington,  have  been  trying  to  get  such  guaranties  from  the 
outset.  "In  short,  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  in  submarine  warfare  of  principles  of  legality 
and  humanity — principles  to  be  observed  not  only  in  this  war, 
but  in  future  wars,  and  through  the  observance  of  which  thou- 
sands of  lives  might  be  saved  instead  of  being  sacrificed  through 
ruthless  disregard  of  international  law  and  the  code  of  human- 
ity." The  code  thus  established,  we  read  further,  will  benefit 
belligerents  as  well  as  neutrals.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  United 
States,  yet  it  is  a  gain  for  the  Teutonic  Powers  themselves.    For — 

"In  the  form  in  which  submarine  warfare  was  conducted 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  LM>oat  campaign,  many  of  the 
attacks  were  made  in  a  manner  that  placed  them  outside  the 
pale  of  international  law.  The  element  of  reprisal  was  in- 
volved in  the  attacks  made  in  the  war-zone  around  the  British 
Isles  and  served  still  further  to  complicate  the  international 
aspects  of  the  campaign.  The  destruction  of  the  Lusilania 
was  characterized  around  the  world  as  an  act  of  piracy,  and 
piracy  is  not  only  condemned  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  made 
punishable  by  national  laws. 

"But  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  merchant  vessels, 
whether  freight-  or  jiassenger-,  are  not  to  be  sunk — provided  they 
do  not  flee  or  offer  resistance — until  after  passengers  and  crews 
are  safe  w-ill  enable  the  Teutonic  Powers  to  proc(>ed  with  the 
submarine  warfare  in  accordance  Avith  recognized  principles 
of  international  warfare,  it  was  pointed  out  in  a  high  quarter 
here  to-day,  and  without  rendering  the  Central  Powers  liable 
to  the  accusation  that  the  attack  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
humanity." 

Diplomats,  legislators,  correspondents,  editors,  may  declare 
themselves  "satisfied"  with  sucli  a  settlement  with  Germany 
as  that  announced;  but,  insists  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "al- 
most   nothing    has    been    accomplished."      Above    e\'erything. 
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SPOILING  THE  FUNERAL. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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COMING  BACK. 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


AND  WHY  THE   TP]UTOX  DOESN'T. 


we  are  told,  the  American  people  wanted  an  admission   of  the 
immorality  of  the  " Lusitania  crime." 

"They  wanted  an  admission  of  its  immorality,  they  wanted 
the  stern  punishment  of  the  submarine-commander,  and  they 
wanted  what  is  diplomatically  known  as  a  disavowal.  They, 
apparently,  get  none  of  these  things. 

"Secondly,  thej^  wanted  the  stoppage  of  torpedoing  of  pas- 
senger-liners. They  have  not  received  that.  After  the  sinking 
of  the  Arabic  they  got  a  promise  that  these  outrages  would  be 
stopt.  That  promise  was  broken.  Now  they  get  but  another 
promise,  with  no  guaranties  provided  and  several  convenient 
methods  of  evasion. 

"Thirdly,  altho  far  less  passionately,  our  people  wanted  a 
money-indemnity,  in  so  far  as  there  could  be  one,  for  the  loss  of 
life.  This,  apparently,  is  promised.  Whether  the  promise  will 
be  kept  or  whether  it  will  be  strangled  by  red-tape  negotiations 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  if  it  is  a  real  instead  of  a  paper  con- 
cession, it  should  not  be  undervalued.  Money  to  the  famiUes 
of  bread-winners  destroyed  on  the  Lusitania  is  a  very  real  step 
in  practical  reparation 

"Because  she  w^ants  to  keep  out  of  the  war  America  may — 
and  probably  will — accept  this  half -settlement  of  the  case 

"To  make  an  ignoble  compromise  in  order  to  keep  out  of  war 
is  a  practical  act  that  can  have  a  practical  justification.  The 
nobility  of  maintaining  peace  may  balance  the  ignobiUty  of  not 
fighting  for  our  dead.  But  if  we  'close'  the  Lusitania  incident 
■with  a  pretense  that  it  was  just,  we  deaden  our  moral  sense  and 
dull  our  spiritual  insight  for  the  years  that  are  to  come." 

Similarly  the  New  York  Tribune  can  give  President  Wilson 
no  credit  for  a  diplomatic  triumph  because  Germany  and  Austria 
decide  to  give  up  a  submarine  campaign  which  had  ceased  to  be 
profitable.     In  its  opinion — 

"He  has  not  defended  American  rights  or  international  law. 
He  has  done  nothing  but  WTite  notes  about  these  things  and  wait 
to  see  if  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians  might  not,  for  some 
reason  of  their  own,  give  up  their  murderous  practises 

"We  have  so  far  kept  out  of  the  war.  Mr.  Wilson  may  justly 
claim  full  credit  for  this.  But  we  have  defended  nothing,  we 
have  meant  to  defend  nothing,  and  nothing  that  we  have  done 
could  in  any  way  defend  anything.  We  have  clamored  for 
another  'scrap  of  paper,'  when  all  the  world  was  fighting  because 
the  faith  and  honor  that  'scraps  of  paper'  once  represented  have 
been  set  aside  by  a  strong,  selfish,  brutal  nation.  Is  not  this  a 
bitter  mockery?" 

Now  that  "Germany  has  yielded  to  our  demands  to  do  right," 
says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  confident  that  it  speaks  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  "the  Allies 


should  at  once  be  compelled  either  to  recognize  our  rights  or  be 
regarded  as  hostile  to  our  country."  Now,  it  insists,  President 
Wilson  "can  give  his  undivided  attention  to  bringing  the  Allies 
to  a  sense  of  their  proper  respect  for  international  law  and  the 
rights  of  this  Republic  and  its  people."  The  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.)  hears — and  speakers  in  both  houses  of  Congress  have 
urged  such  a  move — that  the  Administration  will  now  turn  its 
attention  to  British  interference  with  our  commerce.  The 
Transcript  does  not  for  a  moment  beUeve  that  Germany  has 
made  any  bargain  to  that  effect,  but — 

"Germany  could  easily  have  afforded  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a 
profitable  transaction  for  her  to  secure  such  action  by  America 
toward  Great  Britain  at  the  shght  cost  of  promising  to  stop 
practises  which  she  had  to  stop  anyway.  For  what  must  be  the 
result  of  such  action?  One  of  three  things.  Great  Britain  may 
accede  to  our  demands  for  relaxation  of  the  blockade;  in  which 
case  Germany  will  be  able  to  get  the  supplies  which  she  so  sorely 
needs.  She  may  refuse  our  demands,  and  we  may  resent  her 
refusal,  and  thus  bad  blood  may  be  created  between  the  two 
countries;  which  also  would  be  greatly  to  Germany's  ad- 
vantage. Or  she  may  refuse,  and  we  may  meekly  accept  the 
snub,  and  be  even  further  humiliated  than  we  have  already 
been  by  Wilsonian  diplomacy;  which  would  be  a  matter  of  joy 
and  gratification  to  Germany." 

Naval  observers  in  Washington,  writes  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds 
to  the  New  York  Tribune,  believe  that  Germany  "is  prepared  to 
give  Mr.  Wilson  a  diplomatic  success,  which  is  now  a  matter  of 
pohtical  life  or  death  for  his  Administration,  but  that  she  is 
doing  this  with  the  obvious  intent  to  make  the  United  States 
thereafter  enforce  international  law  at  British  expense.  .  .  . 
German  diplomacy  seems  at  last  on  the  point  of  winning  a  very 
substantial  victory  by  conceding  a  minor  and  insignificant  suc- 
cess to  the  Wilson  Administration."  Or,  as  Mr.  J.  K.  Ohl 
writes  to  the  New  York  Herald,  all  of  Germany's  overtures  are 
for  the  purpose  "of  inducing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  play  the  role  of  its  catspaw  by  precipitating  some  sort 
of  crisis  with  the  Allies."  Such  suggestions  seem  to  have  made 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  For  the  London  Evening  Standard 
has  heard  it  said  that— 

"Now  that  America  and  Germany  arc  bosom  friends  again, 
England  is  to  be  bullied  once  more  for  interfering  with  America's 
war-profits.  If  the  British  Government  reflects  the  British 
people,  Washington  will  hear  some  stimulating  tniths  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 
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REASON'S    RAY   IN    THE    TWILIGHT-ZONE 

ONE  SHADOW  has  for  manj^  business  men  been 
darkening  the  sunrise  of  prosperity — the  fear  of  Gov- 
ernment prosecution.  They  do  not  intend  to  break 
the  law;  they  do  not  expect  the  Department  of  Justice  to  run 
amuck  among  innocents;  but  these  men  would  Hke  to  know  the 
probable  fate  of  those  who  wander  \vithout  evil  intent  into  that 
dim  land  of  mystery  lying  between  the  clearly  marked  zones 
of  "reasonable"  and  " um-easonable "  restraint  of  trade.  For- 
tunately the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  Federal  Trade  Committee,  has  secured  from  Attorney- 
General  Gregory  the  reassuring  declaration  that  his  Department 
Avill  not  be  too  hard  upon  those  "who  have  been  honestly  mis- 
taken as  to  the  law  and  stand  ready  to  rectify  their  mistake." 
This  attitude  seems  "precisely  correct"  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  statement,  says  the  Indianapolis  News,  will 
"remove  suspicion  and  allay  such  fear  as  business  men  may  have 
felt,"  tho  The  News  doubts  whether  business  has  really  felt 
much  apprehension,  since  "the  record  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  reassuring." 
Much  editorial  discussion  of  the  announcement  in  the  East 
is,  however,  qualified  by  the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  the  press 
side  by  side  with  news  of  the  result  of  the  New  Haven  trial.  Six 
of  the  New  Haven  directors,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  ac- 
quitted of  any  personal  responsibility  for  the  deeds  which  well- 
nigh  wrecked  a  great  railroad  system,  while  the  jury  could  not 
agree  on  the  guilt  of  the  other  five.  Of  this  legal  proceeding, 
"so  trumpeted,  there  remains,"  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  "just  the  echo  of  its  2,262,000  words."  But 
the  New  York  World  and  Evening  Post  believe  that  the  New 
Haven  trial  did  accomplish  something.     For,  says   The   World, 


"When  the  jury,  at  the  instance  of  the  court,  made  the 
relative  personal  responsibility  of  the  defendants  the  deciding 
issue,  it  assumed,  and  had  to  assume,  that  a  crime  had  been 
committed.  And  whether  there  is  another  trial  or  not,  the  fact 
stands  that  no  one  right  away  will  proceed  to  repeat  the  New 
Haven's  conduct  or  forget  that,  if  he  does,  the  guilt  will  be 
made  personal  as  here." 

The  Attorney-General,  it  seems,  had  several  interviews 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And  the 
statement  issued  by  the  latter  is  simply  a  summary  of  his 
views.  The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  "  twihght-zone "  cases  is  set 
forth  as  follows : 

"Where  men  have  entered  into  a  transaction,  believing  in 
good  faith  that  the  transaction  is  a  lawful  one,  and  subsequently, 
upon  complaint  made,  the  Department  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  transaction  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  statute, 
but  is  yet  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  and  innocent  purpose  of 
the  parties  and  ean  see  that  there  was  ground  for  the  view  of 
the  law  upon  which  they  acted,  it  has  not  been  and  would  not 
be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  invoke  extreme  penalties 
against  them." 

While  Mr.  Gregory  asserted  his  belief  that  his  Department 
would  find  most  serviceable  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  authorized  by  law,  he  deems  it  too  early 
to  particularize  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  he  intends  to 
avail  himself  of  its  assistance.  Yet  this  promise  of  freedom 
from  any  conflict  of  authority  the  Indianapohs  News  finds 
to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  declaration.  "Where  there 
is  any  doubt  both  the  Department  and  the  Commission  stand 
ready  to  counsel  before  they  investigate  and  to  investigate 
before  they  prosecute.  Good  faith,  in  other  words,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Gregory's  interpretation  of  the  law." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


If  the  optimistic  expectations  of  all  of  Europe  are  realized,  there  won't 
be  any  Europe  left. —  Washington  Pusl. 

Tt  is  the  Progressives  who  agree  that  T.  R.  is  the  only  man  for  the 
Republicans  to  nominate. — Philadelphia  Record. 

As  time  rolls  on  one  becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  President 
Wilson  is  not  trying  to  rim  tho  country  in  order  to  please  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
— Chicago  Daihi  News. 

The  Germans  are  said  to  have  foimd  satisfactory  substitutes  for  cotton 

and  rubber.     Now  if  they   will  And 

one  for  war. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Faithful  Vermont  and  Utali  may 
insist  upon  naming  the  next  Re- 
publican Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates.  —  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

It  is  the  Colonel,  Hughes,  or  bust, 
writes  WilUam  Allen  White.  And 
the  third  candidate  has  a  long  lead 
on  the  other  two. — Charleston  News 
and  Courier. 

Pan-Americ.\n  unity  is  a  h(>autiful 
thought,  but  it  must  be  remembensd 
that  peace-advocates  are  always  of 
one  inind  until  they  get  together. — 
Washinglon  Post. 

INTER^fATIONAL  law  is  not  very  in- 
fluential at  present,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  enough  scraps  of 
paper  carelessly  treated  may  start  a 
dangerous  blaze. —  Washinglon  Star. 

Summing  things  up  in  general,  one 
may  say  that  the  two  heroes  of  tlu^ 
year  who  have  kept  th(>ir  following 
are  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
and  Charlie  Chaplin. — Chicago  Dailg 
News. 

Mr.  Taft  is  (1  noted  as  saying  it^ 
would  be  ridiculous  to  permit  the 
Colonel  to  name  the  candidate.  Mr. 
Taft's  judgment  as  to  the  Colonel's 
qualifleations  s(>ems  to  have  under- 
gone a  change  since  1908. — New  York 
Telegraph. 


President  Wilson  is  sure  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  man  of  international 
note. — Christian  Home  and  School. 

The  Teutonic  Governments  should  send  fewer  notes  to  Lansing  and 
more  to  the  submarine  commanders. — Boston  Transcript. 

Brand  Whitlock  may  have  had  a  rough  voyage  of  it.  but  it  seemed  the 
only  way  to  avoid  a  Vice- Presidential  nomination. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Germans  ought  to  love  us  because  the  British  dislike  us,  and  the  Briti.sli 

ought  to  love  us  because  the  Germans 
dislike  us,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  work 
out. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Wh.\t  chance  has  the  poor  English 
slacker,  with  conscription  leering  at 
him  on  one  side  and  leap-year  clawing 
at  him  on  the  other? — Kansas  City 
Star. 

German^'  h-as  recognized  Carrauza. 
We  fear,  however,  that  when  the 
war  is  over  Carranza  will  not  be  able 
to  recognize  Germany. —  Washinglon 
Herald. 

Germany  is  getting  so  mad  because 
the  Allies  won't  sue  for  peace  that  the 
first  thing  they  know  she  may  start 
in  and  lick  them  all  over  again. — Los 

Angeles  Times. 

More  married  than  single  men  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  British  .\rmy. 
thus  proving  that  married  men  are 
more  patriotic  than  bachelors — or 
something. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  terrible  condition  into  which 
Baltimore  morals  have  fallen  can  best 
be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
general  consensus  among  the  divin(»s 
of  that  city  that  Billy  Sunday  is  the 
only  remedy. —  Washington  Herald. 

Germana',  however,  may  be  able  to 
extract  some  consolation  from  the  ex- 
change situation.  If  a  mark  isn't 
worth  as  much  as  it  u.sed  lo  be.  then 
she  doesn't  owe  as  much  to  liers(>lf  as 
she  thought  she  did. —  Indianapolis 
News. 


LEAP-YEAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

— King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


THE   FORLORN   HOPE   OB^  THE   MOST  FUTILE   CAMPAIGN  OF  THE   WAR. 

This  narrow  sliore  of  Anzac  Cove,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  AiLstralian  and  New  Zealand  troops  which  covered  them  with  glory,  represents 
the  sort  of  country  from  which  Sir  Charles  Monro  has  withdrawn  his  large  force  witli  scarcely  a  casualty. 


THE  DARDANELLES  FAILURE 


A  TRAGIC  BLUNDER  is  the  term  used  by  the  London 
Daily  Neivs  to  describe  the  ill-fated  attempt  on  the 
-  part  of  the  British  and  French  to  force  the  Dardanelles, 
and  thus  open  the  way  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The 
"blunder,"  if  not  tragic,  was  certainly  costly,  for  the  British 
alone  have  suffered  112,921  casualties,  including  the  deaths  of 
1,609  officers  and  23,670  men.  A  glance  at  the  map  on  a  sub- 
sequent page  will  show  how  tiny  a  foothold  was  obtained  by  the 
Allies  at  such  a  cost  in  human  lives.  Now,  after  nearly  a  year's 
operations,  the  Allies  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
expedition  is  hopeless,  and  have  withdrawn  every  man  from  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

The  history  of  this  episode  began  on  January  3,  1915,  when 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, inquired  from  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  if  the  Dardanelles  could  be  forced,  and,  receiving  a  somewhat 
dubiously  affirmative  answer,  he  ordered,  it  is  alleged  without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues  at  the  Admiralty,  a  general  bombard- 
ment of  the  forts  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Strait.  This 
took  place  at  intervals  between  February  2  and  March  18,  and 
while  little  damage  was  done  to  the  forts,  three  Allied  battle- 
ships were  sunk. 

It  was  then  decided  to  employ  an  expeditionary  force  under 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  and  a  landing  was  effected  at  Cape  Helles 
on  April  25,  and  by  May  10  the  Allied  forces  had  gained  a  firm 
foothold  at  the  tip  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Desultory  fighting 
against  the  strongly  entrenched  Turkish  positions  occupied  the 
time  until  August  6,  while  two  more  Allied  battle-ships  were 
lost  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  landing  of  British  troops  at  Suvla  Bay  on  August  6  was 
one  of  the  spectacular  incidents  of  the  war,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  valor  displayed  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps,  from  which  the  term  "Anzac"  as  applied  to  this  region 
is  derived.     During  a  series  of  fierce  battles  upon  the  exposed 


beach,  the  "attack  was  not  developed  quickly  enough,"  a  loss 
of  some  40,000  men  was  incurred,  for  which  one  British  general 
was  subsequently  retired  in  disgrace,  and  by  August  21.  the 
Turks  had  brought  the  Allied  advance  to  a  standstill. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  had  been  unable  to  effect  any  ap- 
preciable progress,  was  relieved  of  his  command  on  October  18, 
and  Sir  Charles  Monro  appointed  in  his  place.  A  month  later 
Lord  Ribblesdale  startled  the  English  by  remarking  casually 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  "it  was  common  knowledge  that  Sir 
Charles  Monro  had  reported  in  favor  of  "withdrawal  from  the 
Dardanelles  and  adversely  to  the  continuance  of  winter  opera- 
tions out  there."  In  consequence  of  the  resultant  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  Lord  Kitchener,  the  British  War  Minister, 
visited  the  scene  in  person,  with  the  result  that  the  Allied  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Suvla  and  Anzac  on  December  19,  and 
from  Cape  Helles  on  January  9,  according  to  Allied  reports 
almost  without  casualties,  and  with  heavy  loss  according  to 
Turkish  dispatches. 

The  reasons  for  this  withdrawal  are  succinctly  stated  by  the 
London  Standard  when  it  says: 

"In  essence  the  Dardanelles  expedition  was  an  attempt  first 
to  liberate  Russia  from  her  strict  blockade;  secondly,  to  force 
Turkey  to  conclude  a  separate  peace;  and  thirdly,  to  influence 
Balkan  neutrals.  One  Balkan  neutral  has  since  then  become  an 
enemy.  The  whole  scheme  of  things  in  southeastern  Europe 
was  changed  when  King  Ferdinand  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  the  Central  Empires.  Mr.  Churchill  has  described  the 
Dardanelles  operations  as  a  gamble  which  at  one  time  appeared 
to  have  overwhelming  prospects  of  success.  The  gamble  has 
failed,  partly  through  political  reasons,  partly  throtigh  mili- 
tary, and  the  fact  has  to  be  recognized." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  says  that  the  whole  enterprise  was  a 
"reckless  blunder,"  for — 

"Not  only  did  the  Government  dispatch  to  the  Dardanelles 
forces  which,  judiciously  utilized  at  other  points,  might  have 
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achieved  the  gT(>atest  results;  not  only  did  it  divert  to  (he 
Xear  East  munilions  at  a  lime  when  we  were  perilously  short 
of  high-i'xplosiv(>  shells.  It  also  (leeeiv(>d  tlie  nation  as  to  the 
position    and    i)rospeets    after    its    strokes    iiad    siijnally    failed 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY . 

An  unfulfilled  prophecy. 

— Passing  Hhow  (London). 

tlirough  initial  mismanagement  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  army 
employed." 

Some  bitter  comment  is  found  in  the  London  Outlook: 

"The  withdrawal  from  the  Anzac  base  will  occasion  no  sur- 
prize to  tliose  who  have  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  under- 
taking from  the  time  of  the  initial  bungling  which  lost  us  our 
only  chance  of  forcing  the  Narrows.  This  is  not  the  moment 
for  seeking  to  apportion  the  blame  for  the  disastrous  muddle. 
When  the  whole  story  comes  to  be  told,  if  ever,  we  shall  not 
envy  the  positions  of  those  who  are  held  to  be  responsible. 
One  comment  only  shall  we  make:  given  the  total  loss  of  life 
on  this  side-show,  if  the  same  number  had  been  sacrificed  in 
supporting  such  a  forward  movement  as  that  at  Loos  the  enemy's 
Western  front  might  have  been  tlu'own  back  indefinitely.  For 
the  rest,  it  only  remains  to  express  admiration  and  amazement 
at  the  skill  with  which  the  retirement  was  effected." 

Remarking  that  Turkish  reports  state  that  the  Allied  troops 
were  "driven  into  the  sea,"  the  Kolnische  ZcUung  accepts 
this  statement  with  some  reserve,  and  remarks: 

"About  the  details  of  the  withdrawal  we  have  no  precise 
reports.  It  seems  that  the  Turkish  command  noticed  that  Ww 
English  were  about  to  embark  troops  and  seized  that  favorabl(> 
moment  for  an  offensive.  Altho  London  reports  say  that  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  was  successful,  one  will  make  certain 
reservations.  The  main  fact,  however,  remains  tliat  tlu>  Darda- 
nelles campaign  has  entirely  collapsed,  and  England  antl  France 
themselves  admit  the  situation." 

Captain  Persius,  in  the  Berliner  TagehlntI,  comments  at  some 
length  on  the  situation,  and  says: 

"The  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition  were  indifference, 
lack  of  initiative,  and  abs(;nce  of  military  and  naval  knowledge 
of  even  t  he  rudimentary  principles  of  war-science,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  generals  and  admirals  at  the  front,  but  of  thosc^ 
in  res]K)nsi})le  positions  at  home.  Reviewing  the  course  of 
events,  one  is  appalled  by  the  lack  of  comprehension  disjilayed 
by  the  attackers  everywhere,  and.  one  sees  clearly  that  here 
wholly  incompetent  men  in  most  senseless  and  criminal  fashion 
sacrificed  thousands  and  thousands  of  human  beings." 


TREASON  SCENTED  BY  SUFFRAGETTES 

THE  EXTREME  DIFFICULTY  of  .subduing  the  force 
of  habit  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  the  recent 
actions  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union, 
well  known  to  American  readers  as  ■  th(>  organization  of  the 
English  Militant  Suffragettes.  When  the  war  broke  out  these 
ladies  immediately  dropt  their  suffrage  campaign  and  loyally 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country;  their  official 
organ,  the  London  Suffraycttc,  changed  its  name  to  Britannia, 
and  all  efforts  were  directed  to  the  efficient  organization  of  the 
work  that  women  could  do  to  assist  in  winning  the  war. 

But  the  force  of  habit  was  too  strong,  for  soon  Britannia 
acquired  a  political  note  which  has  grown  louder  and  louder 
until  tliis  little  journal  became  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  the  Government,  which  promptly  supprest  it,  either  as  a 
danger  or  a  nuisance.  Tlu-ough  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the 
Union  we  came  into  pos.session  of  the  issue  which  the  authorities 
seized  on  pubhcation,  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note 
just  what  the  British  Government  considers  dangerous  for  the 
public  to  know. 

Upon  examination,  it  turns  out  that  the  suffragettes  think  the 
leading  members  of  the  British  Government  are  pro-German! 
This  interesting  idea,  which  might  be  news  to  Berlin,  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  former  British  Governments  have  permitted  to  be 
published  freely  on  the  policy  that  "if  you  give  a  calf  enough 
rope  he  will  hang  himself,"  to  use  a  Yankee  expression.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars  Fox  was  considered  pro-French  even  by  the 
French  themselves,  and  they  were  astounded  to  find  when  he 
became  Foreign  Secretary  that  the  war  went  right  on  wth  the 
same  vigor  as  before.  So  it  is  possible  that  the  pro-Germanism 
of  Grey  and  Asquith  is  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  charge  due  merely  to  a  panicky  feeling  natural  in  days 
like  these. 

It  seems  that,   like  many  others  in  England,   the  Women's 
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A  PROPHECY  FULFILLED. 

Adieu,  Dear  (!). Dardanelles. 

— ©  Kluddcradatsch  (Berlin). 

So^ial  and  Political  Union  is  desirous  of  upsetting  the  present 
British  Government  and  of  eliminating  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir 
Edwanl  Grey.  What  better  way,  then,  than  to  say  right  out 
that  they  are  aiding  the  foe?     Accordingly,  the  supprest  number 
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i.UKD    KITCHENER    AT   THE    DAKDANELLE.S   DECIUIXG   ON'    WITHDRAWAL:    AN   OKFLCIAL    PHOTOGKaI  11. 

With  such  thoroughness  did  Lord  Kitchener  review  the  situation  on  Gallipoli  before  withdrawal  was  ordered  that  he  was   frequently  witliin  a 
few  yards  of  the  Turks,  who  remained  blissfully  unconscious  of  his  presence  in  the  trenches  opposite  them. 


FIRST  LANDINGS 

AUGUST  6th     ' 

APRIL  25th 

EVACUATED 

DECEMBER   19 


of  Britannia  brings  a  truly  terrific  indictment  against  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  says  flatly: 

"The  latest  revelation  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  state  of  mind 
finally  proves  two  things  which  were  indeed  very  evident  before. 
It  proves: 

"(1)  That  Sir  Edward  Grey,  when  he  opposed  the  sending  of 
British  help  to  Servia,  desired  the 
defeat,  and  even  the  destruction, 
of  the  Servian  Army,  that  Army 
being  an  obstacle  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Servia  by  Austria! 

"And  (2)  it  proves  Sir  Edward 
Grey  desires  to  see  Germany  in 
control  of  the  Balkans  and  be- 
yond— master,  in  fact,  of  a  new 
German  Empire  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  a  free  Servia  not 
annexed  to  Austria,  but  secm-e  in 
her  integrity  and  independence, 
means  the  frustration  of  this  pan- 
Germanist  scheme." 

The  militants  charge  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  under  the  influence 
of  Lord  Haldane,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor who  was  forced  from  office 
on  account  of  his  alleged  pro- 
German  sympathies,  refused  the 
assistance  offered  by  Greece 
which  might,  they  assert,  have 
saved  Servia.  5nionnia  proceeds: 

"He  refused  to  accept  the 

REPEATED      OFFERS      OF      GrEECE 

to  fight  for  and  with  Servia 
AND  THE  Allies  generally. 
Prince  George  of  Greece  came, 
we  understand,  to  negotiate  the 
matter  and  was  treated  with 
scant  consideration,  the  offer  he 
brought  being  bruskly  and,  as 
all     must      agree,      criminally 

rejected.  This,  it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  Bulgaria,  who  was 
throughout  acting  as  the  enemy  of  ourselves  and  of  our  Allies! 
Sir  Edward  Grey  actually  admits  that  while  he  thus  played  into 
Bulgaria's  hands  (consequently  into  Germany's  hands)  he 
always  knew  Bulgaria's  sympathy  for  our  enemies,  and  for 
many  months  knew  Bulgaria's  commitments  and  engagements 
in  that  quarter.  This  obstinate.  pro-Bulgarianism  on  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  part  (in  practise  pro-Bulgarianism  was  and  is  pro-Ger- 
manism) alarmed  and  alienated  the  other  Balkan  nations, 
including  Servia,  our  ally,  and  those  still  neutral. 

"Greece  in  April  wanted  to  fight  with  us  on  condition  that 
we  would  guarantee  the  integrity  of  her  territory.  But  no! 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  bent  upon  giving  the  Greek  port  of  Kavala 
to  Bulgaria,  and  this  altho  he  has  never  been  much  concerned  to 


Karnabikeui 


WHAT  THE  allies  ABANDONED   IN  GALLIPOLI. 


get  new  ports  for  Servia  and  Montenegro,  our  loyal  and  self- 
sacrificing  allies." 

It  is  even  suggested  that  Sir  Edward  desires  to  see  the  Allies 
repeat  their  performance  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  with- 
draw from  Saloniki,  and  the  suffragette  organ  goes  on  to  say: 

' '  And  now  Greece  and  Roumania  and  all  the  world  have  seen 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  defiance 
of  the  British  Government's  re- 
newed pledge,  in  defiance  of 
the  elementary  obligations  of  an 
ally,  in  defiance  of  common 
humanity,  desiring  and  trying, 
tho  fortunately  without  success, 
to  withdraw  the  British  forces 
from  the  Balkans,  and  thus  make 
final  and  irrevocable  the  deser- 
tion and  betrayal  of  Servia." 

The  suffragettes'  charge  that 
pro-German  influence  is  being 
exerted  in  the  innermost  cir- 
cles of  the  British  Government 
finds  an  echo  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  Gazette  de  Lausanne 
draws  attention  to  a  remark  of 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  in  the 
Leipzig  Deutsche  Monistisch 
Jahrhundert,  where  he  distin- 
guishes between  "the  enemies 
and  the  adversaries  of  Germany 
in  the  present  war."  The  Gazette 
de  Lausanne  considers  that  Lord 
Haldane  must  be  numbered 
among  the  "adversaries"  of  Gei*- 
many,  and  continues: 

"It  was  under  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  that  Lord 
Haldane  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Asquith  Ministry,  but  this 
statesman,  who  has  never  made  a  mystery  of  his  admiration  for 
Germany,  which  country  he  went  so  far  as  to  salute  as  his 
'spiritual  home,'  has  maintained  his  close  relationship  with 
almost  all  the  present  ministers.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  is  regarded  as  being  no  less  accessible  than 
is  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Haldane. 

"To  three  personages  is  attributed  the  foreign  policy  of  En- 
gland as  that  policy  exists  to-day.     These  thret>  men  are  named 

— Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Lord  Haldane 

"The  rumor  is  current  in  England,  in  certain  circles,  whence 
it  reaches  us,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  view  without  re- 
pugnance a  peace  which  would  make  concessions  to  Germany 
as  regards  the  'freedom'  of  the  seas,  and  would  freely  de- 
liver  up    to  German  influence  not  only  the  Balkans  but  also 
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Censtontinople.  Fndor  the  influon<*t>  of  Lord  llalduno.  Sir 
Kdward  (!n>y  would  tliink  it  opvH)rtuiu>  to  favor  Germany 
ill  the  Orient  in  i)referenee  to  Russia.  This  was  a  very  argu- 
able policy  before  the  Auglo-Hussiau  rapprochcmenl.  But  to 
what  point  is  it  conipalihle  with  the  pact  of  the  Tripl(>  En- 
tente  as   Edward  \'ll.  understood  it  and  with  the  eufjagenients 

nuitually  oouti-acted^by  England,  France,  and  Russia? 

"AH  these  facts  taken  tosjether  constitute,  it  can  not  be  denied, 
a  sum  total  of  signs  which  are  rather  startling;. 

"Germany  is  perhaps  less  hated  in  London  than  she  believes,  or 
pretends  to  believe." 

GERMANY   WELL   SUPPLIED 

CONFLICTING  EVIDENCE  regarding  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Germany  has  been  so  rife  that  it  is  plea-sant 
to  iind  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Tiiiies  a  series  of 
articles  by  a  neutral  ^•isitor  to  the  Fatherland  which  bear  upon 
their  face  the  hall-mark  of  truth.  This  neutral,  a  Swede  by 
Inrth,  a  German  by  education,  but  an  enthusiastic  partizan  of 
the  Allies,  spent  ten  years  in  Germany  and  is  still  in  close  touch 
with  many  German  friends.  His  experiences  and  observations 
tluring  a  recent  and  extended  visit  to  Germany  are  set  forth  at 
considerable  length  in  his  series  of  articles,  but  a  convenient 
summary  of  them  is  found  in  the  London  Spectator,  from  which 
we  quote.  On  the  subject  of  the  length  of  the  war  we  gain 
a  glimpse  at  what  the  "man  in  the  street" 
thinks  in  Berlin : 

"In  Berlin  he  stayed  at  a  boarding-hou.se 
of  the  superior  sort.  Here  he  was  among 
the  va-et-vie nt  of  professional  men  and 
officers  from  the  front.  All  believed  that 
the  war  would  be  over  in  three  or  four 
months.  Were  not  France  and  Britain 
held  fast  in  the  West;  were  not  Belgium, 
Servia,  much  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
Russian  Poland  conquered;  and  was  not 
the  way  open  to  the  Near  East?  What, 
then,  remained  but  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  the  war  would  be  over?  It  must  be 
remarked  here  that  not  only  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  mere  Berlin  boarding-house,  but 
on  evidence  collected  in  all  directions,  the 
correspondent  was  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  the  German  intention  to  try  to  conquer 
Egypt.  Camels  and  mules  are  being 
})Ought  in  large  quantities,  and  railways  are 
being  laid  in  the  desert." 

As  regards  supplies,  this  neutral  is  of  the 
opinion  that  "Germany  is  far  from  being 


and  milk  can 
Ik-  bought  only 
to  the  quantity 
for  which  th(; 
purchaser  holds 
a  ticket.  Paraf- 
fin-oil is  almost 
unobtainable. 
An  interesting 
point  is  the  eid- 
i i  V a  t i  o  n  of 
fresh-water  fish 
— carp,  tench, 
pike,  and  so  on. 
The  Govern- 
ment, contrary 
to  some  ac- 
counts, has  not 
yet  called  ui) 
the  copper-sup- 
plies. An  ac- 
quaintance of 
the  correspon- 
dent had  l)een 
instructed  to 
send  a  list  to 
the  Govern- 
ment of  all  cop- 
per articles    in 


MEATLESS  DAYS  IN  THE  BERLIN  ZOO 

"One  more  turnip  and  my  mate  will  start 


I'ATKIOTIC  CiEliMAN    •liAL'.SFHAU. 

Official — "The  Kaiser  needs  your  pan." 
"Hausfrau" — "iHe's  welcome  to  it.    \ye 
liavc  nothing  to  cook  in  i(,  ;inyliow." 

— Pasqiimo  (Turin) . 


on  me  ! " 

starved  —  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to 
starve'  her  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word"; 
none  the  less  there  is  an 
uncomfortable  short- 
age in  some  respects, 
but  this,  he  considers, 
has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  the  accounts 
that  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  British  press: 

"By  decree  there  are 
two  meatless  days  and 
two  fatless  days  every 
week.  That  is  to  say, 
on  two  days  no  meat 
may  be  sold  in  shops 
or  restaurants,  and  on 
two  other  days  no  fat. 
The  law  does  not  touch 
whatever  may  have 
been  stored  in  private 
houses.     Bread,    flour, 


— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


A   litS.Sl.VN  SLUR. 

"  Tell  me,  policeman,   why  do  you  guard   that 
boy  so  closely  ?  " 

■Because  he's  swallowed  a  brass  button,  and  the 

Government  hasn't  yet  made  up  its  mind  whether  the 

boy  or  Uie  button  is  the  more  needed  by  the  State." 

— Slrckcza  (Petrograd) . 

his  works,  Init  he  had  heard  no  more  of 
the  matter.  The  Government  has  drawn 
up  an  inventoi'y,  in  fact,  and  has  not  yet 
made  iise  of  it.  Butter  varies  greatly  in 
price  with  the  locality,  but  this  is  true  of 
nearly  all  forms  of  food.  Butter  reached 
72  cents  a  pound  at  one  time  in  Berlin, 
but  has  since  dropt  to  54  cents.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  one  small  town  in  West  Priis- 
sia  \isited  by  the  correspondent  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  butter  had  been  fixt  at  30 
cents  a  pound.  One  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous shortages  is  in  rubber.  India-rubber 
tires  may  be  used  but  rarely,  and  taxicabs 
are  disappearing.  Motoring  for  pleasure 
is  unknown." 

These  views  certainly  confirm  the  state- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Walther  Rathenau, 
now  head  of  the  great  AUgemeine  Elektri- 
zitiit  Gesellschaft,  wdio  was  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  organization  of  Germany's  raw 
material  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
is  reported  by  the  Berliner  Tagcblatt  as 
telling  a  general  meeting  of  the  shares 
holders  of  the  "A.  E.  G."  that— 


"The  gi'eat  danger  that  confronted  us  at  one  time  was  the 
danger  of  a  lack  of  raw  material.  We  knew  that  we  should 
not  be  depleted  so  far  as  the  military  seiise  of  the  word  is 
concerned;  we  also  knew  that  a  country  producing  over  80 
per  cent,  of  its  foodstuff's  could  not  be  starved  out. 

"But  that  a  country  should  be  almost  completely  bloekadcxl 
and  yet  live,  work,  equip,  and  carry  on  a  war — this  we  did 
not  know,  but  we  do  now.  Our  organization  of  the  supply  of 
raw  material  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  .  .  .  Oiu*  in- 
dustry is  stronger  than  ever  before,  better  prepared  to  go  on 
to  the  last  and  to  prove  that  it  is  as  unconquerable  as  our 
Army.  We  possess  the  will  and  the  strength  to  hold  out  a^s 
well  as  to  fight." 

According  to  the  Berlin  Voruidrls,  the  German  Iron  and  StecH 
Association  has  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
assuring  him  of  a  sufficiency  of  metal  to  bring  the  war  to  a. 
victorious  conclusion.     It  said: 

"The  German  iron  and  steel  industry  has  overconu>  the 
difficulties  which  were  unavoidably  brought  about  by  th»^  war. 
With  the  means  at  its  dispo.sal,  it  is  in  a  position  to  provide 
both  our  own  troops  and  those  of  our  faithful  allies  with  munitions 
and  other  war-materials  for  smeral  years  to  come,  aiul  at  the 
.same  lime  to  sui)j)ly  both  home  ami  neutral  markets  with  the 
usual  amount  for  j^oaceful  requirements." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


MOTION-STUDY  FOR  WAR-CRIPPLES 


EP^'FORTS  to  utilize  the  remaining  energies  and  abilities 
of  ci'ippled  soldiers  were  described  in  an  article  recently 
quoted  in  these  columns,  laying  special  stress  on  the 
contribution  of  modern  artificial  limbs  to  the  solution  of  this 
economic  problem.  A  glimpse  of  it  from  another  side  is  afforded 
by  JYank  B.  Gilbreth,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  New  York  local  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  printed  in  its  Journal  (New  York, 
December).  Mr.  Gilbreth  tells  how  the  sj-s- 
tem  of  motion-stud3%  originated  and  de- 
veloped by  him,  has  been  utilized  to  investi- 
gate the  capabilities  of  inaimed  men  and  to 
put  them  at  precisely  the  jobs  for  which 
their  uninjured  faculties  are  adapted.  His 
conclusions,  which  are  the  result  of  sys- 
tematic study  in  Europe,  show  that  it  is 
possible  in  almost  every  case  to  provide  em- 
ploj'ment  for  war-cripples.     We  read: 

"The  gi'eat  problem  that  faces  the  world 
to-day  is  immediate  and  permanent  pro- 
vision for  enabling  these  millions  of  crippled 
soldiers  to  become  self-supporting.  This 
is  a  world-problem  rather  than  a  prob- 
lem for  those  countries  only  that  are  directly 
involved  in  the  war,  and  demands  a  world- 
wide solution. 

"The  crippled  soldiers  are  of  many  types, 
for  this  war  is  a  war  of  all  classes,  and  not 
of  the  professional  soldiers  only,  as  one  is 
at  times  inclined  to  think.  In  all  countries, 
men  from  the  colleges,  the  professions,  the 
shops,  and  the  factories  are  at  the  front 
along  with  the  usual  inilitary  force.  The 
cripples,  therefore,  will  be  of  all  types,  and 
vary  in  training  and  capability  as  well  as 
in  the  injuries  that  they  receive.  We  might , 
therefore,  roughly  classify  them  as  follows : 

"a.  Men  who  have  done  chiefly  mental 
work. 

"6.  Men  who  have  done  chiefly  physical 
work,  but  whosQ  capabilities  will  allow  them 
to  be  transferred  to  mental  work. 

"c.  Men  who  have  done  physical  work, 
and  whose  capabilities,  and  inclinations  are 
confined  to  physical  work. 

"The  first  two  classes  can  be  handled 
with  comparative  ease  when  crippled.  The 
third  class  presents  the  most  difficult  phase 
This  problem  might  be  summarized  as  that 
fitting  cripples  for  some  sort  of  producti\'(^  work,  and  specially 
modifying  and  adapting  the  work  to  the  individual  capal>ili- 
ties,  preferences,  difficulties,  and  shortcomings.  The  problem 
is  an  exaggerated  new  form  of  vocational  guidance,  vocational 
training,  and  systematic  placement  of  men 

"Knowing  that  the  author  had  specialized  for  years  in  this 
type  of  work,  educators  in  the  various  warring  countries  have 
urged  him  to  attack  tliis  particular  branch  of  the  (Tippled 
soldiers'  problem,  and  to  put  the  results  of  modern  management 
in  general,  and  of  motion-study  in  particular,  at  the  disposal  of 
those  in  active  charge  of  training  the  cripples.  No  great  amount 
of  urging  was  needed.  The  author  has,  since  the  war  began, 
crossed  more  than  a  dozen  European  frontiers.  He  has  visite<l 
many  hospitals  and  recovery-homes,  and  seen  at  first  hand  tlu; 
frightful  need,  and  he  returns  to  this  country  not  only  with  the 
desire  to  be  of  service,  but  with  a  definite  plan  as  to  how  service 
can  be  most  adequately  rendered. 

"The  method  of  attack  of  the  j)roblem  is  as  follows:  It  is 
realized  that  the  psychological  feature  is  an  important  one.      .\ 


MCJTION-STUDY  BY  FILM. 

Mr.  Glll)retli  e.xamining  a  movie 
pliotd  of  a  worker  to  devise  ways  to 
make  cripples  useful. 


l)rime  necessity  is  to  inspire  the  cripple  with  the  feeling  that  ho 
can  remain,  or  become,  a  productive  member  of  the  community. 
This  is  done  by  gathering  data  as  to  cripples  of  various  types 
who  have  succeeded  in  becoming  useful  and  earning  members  of 
the  community.  These  data  consist  of  concrete  examples  of 
men.  women,  or  children  incapacitated  in  any  way,  who  have 
})een  enabled  by  any  i)ossible  means  to  be 
useful  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Such 
data  have  been  and  are  being  accumulated  at 
an  astonishing  rate.  They  serve  not  only 
to  encoiirage  the  cripple  by  suggesting  that 
what  has  been  done  can  be  done,  but  also 
by  indicating  immediate  methods  of  attack 
upon  individual  problems.  Back  of  all  these 
individual  illustrations,  however,  must  lie  a 
scientific  method  for  attacking  the  general 
and  the  individual  condition  of  each  cripple, 
for  diagnosing  the  particular  case,  and  pre- 
scribing an  adequate  remedy.  This  is  our 
contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem." 


]\Ir.  Gilbreth's  motion-study  method  of 
attack  considers  the  work  to  be  done  as  a 
demand  for  certain  motions,  and  the  proposed 
worker  as  a  supply  of  certain  motions.  It 
aims  to  discover  the  elementary  motions  in 
all  forms  of  work,  to  leata  what  motions  are 
]>ossible  to  the  crii)ple,  and  by  comparison 
to  ascertain  the  kind  of  work  for  which  ho 
is  best  adapted.  The  work  begins  with 
analysis,  aided  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
charting  data,  and  uses  also  photographic 
methods,  leading  up  in  some  eases  to  the 
construction  of  a  wire  model  of  the  path  in 
space  followed  by  the  worker's  hands  in  a 
definite  occupation.  Fatigue-study  must  ac- 
company the  motion-study,  since  it  is  im- 
])erative  that  the  maimed  worker  be  not 
overtaxed.  The  immediate  need,  Mr.  Gil- 
l)reth  tells  us,  is  for  data  regarding  the  mo- 
tions possible  in  each  particular  kind  of 
crippling.  Every  one  can  help,  for  these 
must  be  obtained  largely  by  cooperation. 


of  the  problem, 
of   teaching  and 


"Such  cooperation  has  been  forthcoming 
wherever  interest  in  the  subject  has  been 
aroused.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  suggestions  and  cooperation  from 
meml)ers  of  our  organization,  from  friends  in  many  parjs  of 
America  and  other  countries,  and  particularly  from  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  our  Summer  School  of  Scientific  Management,  and 
we  most  earnestly  beg  for  more  and  more.  We  need  photographs, 
records,  and  histories  of  cases  Avhere  cripples  have  been  made 
comfortable  and  less  fatigued  in  their  work,  and  have  been  taught 
and  are  successfully  doing  work  in  si)ite  of  their  a])parently  in- 
surmountable handicaps.  The  crippling  is  of  every  conceivable 
type,  and  every  success  will  en  corn-age  some  disheartened  invalid 
to  take  up  life  with  a  new  courage.  We  want  also  sugges- 
tions for  ada|)tations  of  machines,  tools,  and  other  equipment 
or  surroundings  to  workers.  For  example,  we  have  found  that 
typewTiter-numufacturers  have  mad(>  attachments  for  the  use 
of  operators  having  one  hand  only.  We  have  seen  such  an 
operator  handle  the  modifi(>d  mnchine  with  satisfactory  results. 
We  have  found  that  slight  modification  of  other  machines  per- 
mits assigning  their  operating  and  controlling  parts  to  the 
r(>maining  limbs  of  tlui  workers,  and  thus  7nak(>s  possibh*  their 
successful  handling  by  injurinl  operators.  Any  kind  of  an 
adjustment  or  adai)tation  may  be  not  only  useful  in  its  particular 
field,  but   may  also  form  a  missing  link  in  an  inventioii  in  an 
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entirely  different  tield.  We  shall  gladly  take  all  data  sent  us  and 
make  them  immediately  useful  to  those  working  on  ti\e  training 
of  the  injured  soldiers  in  all  eountries.  We  have  found  it  most 
et!ieient  to  think  of  all  activity  in  terms  of  motions  and  decisions. 
Through  more  than  thirty  years  of  work  in  motion-study  we  have 
facilities  that  make  it  possible  to  analyze  all  data  into  terms  of 
motion-economy,  and  thus  to  make  them  useful  with  the  least 
waste  in  transmission  or  handling-time. 

"This  work  of  helping  the  crippled  soldiers  by  teaching  them 
to  make  the  most   of    their  motion-possibilities  should  be  the 


A  STUDY  OF   A  HANDKERCHIEF-FOLDEK'S   MOTIONS. 

A  chronocyclegraph  like  this  is  used  to  make  a  model  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher  and  the  war-crippled  learner  who  must  use  his 
remaining  members  to  the  fullest  advantage. 


special  contribution  of  the  engineer  in  the  tield  of  social  better- 
ment. The  opportunities  for  such  work  to-day  are  especially 
large  because  of  the  Great  War,  but  the  methods  that  we  now 
advise  and  use  because  of  the  great  pressure  will  be  available 
at  all  times.  Through  the  reclamation  service — if  we  may  so 
call  it — that  we  are  using  for  the  war-cripples  to-day,  Ave  are 
introducing  a  method  that  will  never  become  unavailable  or 
unnecessary." 

FUTURE  TRAIN-SPEEDS  —  Impatient  travelers  may  have 
wondered  why  train-speeds  have  not  accelerated  appreciably 
in  the  past  few  years,  despite  the  advent  of  electric  traction  and 
the  prophecies  of  speeds  of  100,  200,  perhaps  300  miles  an  hour. 
In  this,  however,  they  will  be  disappointed,  according  to  a  con- 
tributor to  Railway  and  Locomolivc,  Engineering  (New  York, 
December),  who  declares  that  speeds  greater  than  those  of  our 
day  will  never  be  realized  for  ordinary  train-service,  for  the  simple 
but  sufficient  reason  that  they  cost  too  much.     As  he  says: 

"There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  greater  power  can 
be  concentrated  in  an  electric  locomotive  than  in  one  operated 
by  steam,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  railroad  companies  will 
accelerate  the  speed  of  their  trains  because  they  have  con- 
veniently the  power  necessary  to  do  so.  Within  one  decade 
after  the  locomotive  first  began  hauling  regular  trains  the  world 
was  informed  that  the  speed  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  would 
be  achieved  by  railway-trains  in  the  near  future.  When  years 
elapsed  and  the  lOO-miles-an-hour  velocity  was  not  achieved, 
people  interested  put  down  a  mile  a  minute,  or  (iO  mih^s  an  hour, 
as  the  common  speed  of  coming  railway-operating,  but  ev(>n  that 
pace  nev(>r  became  common  but  was  attained  for  short  distances 
on  particular  trains. 

"Ever  since  the  steam-locomotive  was  dev(>loi)ed  \o  approach 
to  present  capacity  it  has  been  practic^able  to  run  light  trains 
at  speeds  a[)pro.\'imatiiig  (he  mil(>-a-minute  pace,  but  that  spec^d 


railway  companies  and  'that  the  people  enjoying  the  luxury  ai-e 
not  inclined  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense  incurred.  It  may  be 
affirmed  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  all  the 
luxury  trains  run  at  speeds  over  fifty  miles  an  hour  have  been 
sources  of  loss  to  the  companies  operating  them. 

"About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  an  agitation  was 
carried  on  in  Prussia  in  favor  of  employing  electric  locomotives 
for  maintaining  high  speed  on  what  was  known  as  the  Berlin  & 
Zossen  Railway.  The  engines  provided  were  very  powerful 
and  met  the  requirement  of  hauling  an  express-train  for  three 
hours  at  a  speed  of  74.5  miles  an  hour.  The  required  per- 
formance was  achieved  day  after  day,  but  it  destroyed  tht; 
track  so  rapidly  that  the  experiment  had  to  be  abandoned  after 
a  few  Aveeks,  and  it  will  not  likely  be  repeated  unless  some 
other  new  substance  more  durable  than  steel  is  discovered 
and  used  in  railroad-construction." 


LABOR'S   VIEWS   OF    "SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT" 

THE  CLAIM  of  a  leading  exponent  of  "  Scientific  Manage- 
ment" that  it  has  emphatically  "made  good,"  quoted 
recently  in  these  columns,  contained  the  statement 
that  it  had  met  with  the  general  approval  of  employees,  in  plants 
where  it  had  been  adopted,  as  soon  as  they  had  come  to  under- 
stand it  thoroughly.  An  opposed  view  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  'Scientific  Management'  and  Labor,"  by  John  P.  Frey, 
editor  of  The  Inlernational  Molders'  Journal.  Mr.  Frey  uses 
the  data  gathered  by  the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  through  Prof.  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with_,the  assistance  of  Robert  0.  Valentine,  ex-Indian 
Commissioner,  and  of  Mr.  Frey  himself.  One  of  the  chief 
duties  of  these  investigators  was  to  formulate  the  claims  made 
for  "  Scientific  Management "  by  its  friends  and  the  charges 
brought  against  it  by  its  enemies.     Says  Mr.  Frey: 

"From  the  day  that  'Scientific  Management'  was  given 
publicity,  positive  claims  as  to  its  great  value  to  labor  were  made 
by  its  advocates,  while  as  emphat  ic  charges  that  its  methods  and 
practises  were  injurious  to  the  workers  were  made  by  trade- 
unionists 

"These  records  were  examined,  and  from  them  approximately 
one  hundred  separate  features  of  'Scientific  Management' 
were  secured,  which  its  leading  advocates  claimed  were  beneficial 
to  labor.  Practically  an  equal  number  of  separate  charges  were 
made  by  trade-unionists  against  the  system.  This  examination 
of  the  record,  supplemented  by  personal  interviews  with  leaders 
of  both  groups,  supplied  two  lists,  one  containing  the  labor- 
claims  of  'Scientific  Management'  and  the  other  the  charges 
against  it  made  by  the  trade-unions. 

"Such  lists,  however,  were  liable  to  have'  their  accuracy 
challenged;  and  to  prevent  such  an  issue  from  being  raised 
afterward,  they  were  submitted  to  high  authority  for  revision 
and  correction. 

"The 'list  of  the  labor-claims  of  'Scientific  Management'  was 
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operating  are  aware  that  effecting  high-trahi  speed  is  expensive  to 


submitted  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson. 

and  Mr.  H.  L.  Oantt,  and  others 

"The  list  of  labor's  charges  against  'Scientific  Management' 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  F'.xecutive  Council  of  the 
AnuM-ican  Federation  of  Labor  by  Mr.  Hoxie  during  the  Phila- 
delphia C\)nveTition  of  that  organization  in  1014,  with  the  request 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  list,  with 
the  object  of  making  such  modifications,  additions,  or  cor- 
rections as  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  embody  the  trade- 
union  view-point.     A  committee  was  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
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and  afterward  the  list  of  labor's  charges  was  carefully  gone  o\«'r 
liy    President    CJonipers,     First    Vice-President    Duncan,     and 

Secretary  Morrison 

"Thei'e  were,  therefore,  two  lists  of  statements,  lioth  of 
\\  Iiich  had  been  given  the  liighest  indorsement  as  to  their 
accuracy  which  it  was  i)ossible  to  obtain.  With  these  two  lists 
before  him  Mr.  Hox'ie  prepared  a  list  of  the  vital  points  of 
difference  between  them." 

We  have  room  here  for  only  a  few  of  ]Mr.  Frey's  conclusions, 

without  quoting  the  interesting  discussion  and  comparison  of 

views  that  precede  them.     Ho  has  apparently  shown  that  at 

least  a  considerable  number  of  workingmen 

reject  the  claims  of  ' '  Scientifie  Management . ' ' 

He  says: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  inequalities. 
^■ariations,  and  contradictions  which  were 
found  in  establishments  apijlying  'Scientific; 
jManagement'  Avere  due: 

"1.  To  the  employers'  desu-e  to  apply  just 
1  hat  portion  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  '  Seieu- 
lific  Management'  Avhieh  they  deemed  most 
advantageous  to  themselves. 

"2.  To  the  desire  to  secure  the  fullest 
output  of  their  plant  by  the  shortest  cut  and 
the  lowest  immediate  labor-cost. 

"3.  To  the  employer's  personal  view-point 
as  to  liis  relationship  and  duties  to  the  work- 
ers in  his  emploj\ 

"4.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  employer's 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  production 
was  balanced  b^-  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
economics  and  sociology. 

"5.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  autocratic 
spirit  is  balanced  by  the  employer's  concep- 
tion of  industrial  democracy  in  formulating 
shop-rules  and  establishing  the  terms  of  ehi- 
])loyment  and  the  conditions  under  which 
labor  is  to  be  performed. 

"In  talking  with  the  workers  in  'Scien- 
tific-Management' shops  we  were  informed 
that  the  system  tended  to  cause  some  work- 
ers to  slight  their  work  to  the  limit  made 
possible  by  the  degree  of  inspection  which 
prevailed  over  them;  that  it  tended  to  the 
passing  of  work  which  was  a  shade  under 
the  standard;  that  it  tended  to  develop  de- 
liberate schemes  to  shght  work  on  the  part  of  some  workers, 
and  often  became  a  source  of  friction  between  workers,  as  tlie 
slighted  work  increased  the  labor  of  other  workers. 

"Many  of  the  workers  interviewed  held  that  'Scientific 
JManagement ' — 

"1.  Makes  the  workers  overexert  themselves. 

"2.  Creates  shop  jealousies. 

"3.  Enables  foremen,  through  collusion  with  the  plamiing- 
roora,  to  play  faA^orites. 

"4.  Makes  workers  shirk  Avork,  leaving  the  task  more  difficult 
for  those  next  in  the  line  for  the  handling  of  the  material. 

"5.  Forces  the  high-grade  workmen  to  often  bear  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  of  experiments  and  to  Avork  out  new  material 
Avithout  any  adequate  remuneration 

"It  was  fuUy  demonstrated  that  one  object  of  'Scientific 
ISIanagement'  Avas  to  specialize  the  Avork  and  di\ide  it  into  the 
minutest  subdiA'ision  possible,  for  the  more  thoroughly  this  was 
accomplished  the  more  successfully  the  system  could  be  operated 
from  the  employers'  point  of  A-iew,  and  the  shorter  the  period 
required  to  train  ncAV  w^orkers  to  perform  the  Avork. 

"Regardless  of  the  form  of  payment,  whether  bonus,  premium, 
or  differential  piece-work,  or  any  variation  of  these  methods,  the 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  workers  to  accomplish  the  task  Avhich 
has  been  set  for  them  by  the  time-study  men  or  the  planning- 
room.  Without  this  stimulus  the  em])loyers  feel  that  the 
Avorkers  would  not  accomplish  the  task. 

"In  th(^  majority  of  instances  there  Avere  no  safeguards  es- 
tablished to  protect  the  Avorkers  from  overexertion,  but,  instead, 
they  were  stimulated  to  work  to  the  extent  of  their  physical 
ability,  and  instances  Aver(>  (>ncountered  where  the  methods 
applied  aimed  to  secure  llie  workers'  limit  of  strength  and 
e.xertion. 

"In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  was  no  system  of  training 
intended  to  deA'cloji  young  men  into  competent  craftsmen,  and 
in  nianv  instances  the  statement  was  made  that  the  thoroughly 
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trained  mechanics  or  craftsmen  were  no  longer  required.  Ap- 
prenticeship, except  in  one  instance,  had  been  AvhoUy  dis(;on- 
tinued,  and  in  this  establishment, [employing  hundreds  of  Avorkers, 
but  nine  boys  Avere  being  giA'en  an  opportunity  of  learning  a  trade. 
"General  manual  skiU  Avas  not  being  developed.  The  rule 
was  to  train  A\'orkers  in  the  use  of  but  a  feAv  hand-  or  machine- 
tools.  The  Avorkers  were  made  familiar  Avith  the  manual  skill 
required  to  })erform  but  a  fcAv  of  the  operations  necessary  to 
complete  the  finished  article." 

xVfter  Professor  Hoxie's  report  had  been  examined  and  in- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Frey,  a  brief  statement  was 
jn-epared  by  the  three  containing  the  conclu- 
sions Avhich  they  had  jointly  reached.  The 
following  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Frey  fi'om 
these  joint  conclusions: 

"Two  essential  points  stand  forth.  The 
•  first  point  is  that  'Scientific  Management,' 
at  its  best  and  adequately  applied,  exempli- 
fies one  of  the  advanced  stages  of  the  indus- 
trial rcAolution  Avhich  began  Avith  the  inven- 
tion and  introduction  of  machinery.  Be- 
cause of  its  youth  and  the  necessary  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  to  a  competitive  state 
of  industry,  it  is  in  manj'  respects  crude, 
many  of  its  dcAices  are  contradictory  of  its 
announced  principles,  and  it  is  inadequately 
scientific.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  date  the 
latest  word  in  the  sheer  mechanics  of  produc- 
tion and  inherently  in  line  Avitli  the  march 
of  events. 

"Our  industries  should  adopt  all  methods 
Avhich  replace  inaccuracy  Avith  aceurat(> 
knoAvlcdge  and  which  systematically  operate 
to  eliminate  economic  Avaste.  'Scientific 
Management'  at  its  best  has  succeeded  in 
creating  an  organic  Avhole  of  the  several 
departments  of  an  institution  establishing  a 
coordination  of  their  functions  Avhich  had 
preA^ously  been  impossible,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, it  has  conferred  great  benefits  on  in- 
dustry. The  social  problem  created  by 
'Scientific  Management'  does  not  lie  in  this 
field.  It  is  in  its  direct  and  indu-ect  effects 
upon  labor  that  controAersy  has  arisen,  and 
it  Avas  in  this  field  that  the  investigation 
Avas  principally  made.  For  the  present,  the 
introducers  and  appliers  of  'Scientific  Management'  haA^e  no 
influences  to  direct  them,  except  Avhere  labor  is  thoroughly 
organized,  other  than  their  ideals,  personal  vieAvs,  humani- 
tarianism,  or  sordid  desire  for  immediate  i)rofit  Avith  slight 
regard  for  labor's  Avelfare. 

"The  second  point  is  that  neither  organized  nor  unorganized 
labor  finds  in  'Scientific  Management'  any  adequate  protection 
to  their  standards  of  liA'ing,  any  progressive  means  for  industrial 
education,  or  any  opportunity  for  industrial  democracy  by 
w^hich  labor  may  create  for  itself  a  progressively  efficient  share 
in  efficient  management.  And,  therefore,  as  unorganized  labor 
is  totally  unequipped  to  Avork  for  these  human  rights,  it  becomes 
doubly  the  duty  of  organized  labor  to  Avork  unceasingly  and  un- 
swervingly for  them,  and,  if  necessary,  to  combat  an  industrial 
development  which  not  only  does  not  contain  conditions  favor- 
able to  their  groAvtfi,  but.  in  many  respects,  is  hostile  soil." 


A  FLAT  IRON  WITH  A  HEADLIGHT— A  new  type  of  elec- 
tric iron,  described  by  a  writer  in  The.  lllu.stralcd  World  (Chicago, 
January),  differs  from  the  customary  electric  iron  by  having 
at  the  end  of  the  handle  an  electric  lamp  which  throws  its 
rays  of  light  directly  down  on  Avhatever  the  housewife  may  be 
ironing.     Says  this  magazine: 

"The  light  is  operated,  of  course,  from  tlie  same  SAvitch  as  the 
iron  proper,  but  there  is  a  s(»parate  control  to  turn  on  or  shut 
off  the  current  for  the  lamp,  without  the  heat  of  the  iron  being 
affected  in  any  Avay.  The  advantages  of  this  auxiliary  lighting- 
feature  are  readily  r(H'Ognized  by  tlie  housewife,  Avho  frequently 
lias  but  a  dimly  lighted  room,  even  in  the  daytime,  in  Avhich  to 
iron,  and  no  Avay  in  which  to  gt^t  nu)re  Hght.  She  now  can  see 
the  most  delicate  work,  and  she  has  the  light  conciiitrated  where 
she  wants  it  on  the  fabric." 
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Cars  Built 

lOOli 34,000 

1907 44,000 

1908 85,000 

1909 126.500 

1910 187,000 

1911 210,000 

1912 378,000 

1913 485,000 

1914 515,000 

1915 703,500 


AMERICAN   DYES   FOR   THE   WORLD 

ONE  RESULT  OF  THE  WAR,  according  to  aii  Eiiglisli 
authority,  will  be  to  put  the  United  States  on  a  footins^- 
of  independence  with  regard  to  dye-production,  so  that 
A\e  will  not  only  make  all  oin*  own,  but  export  th(>m  to  foreign 
countries.  The  English  writer,  in  Xalure  (Loudon,  December 
16),  warns  his  countrymen  that  when  thus  forced  into  new 
fields  we  may  prove  formidable  competitors  in  (he  world's 
dye-markets.  Before  the  war,  he  tells  his  readers,  American 
tlye-factories  employed  not  more  than  400  workmen  and  pro- 
duced annually  3,000  tons  of  dyes,  prepared  chiefly  from  inter- 
mediate coal-tar  products  made  in  Germany.  Since  that  time 
new  plants  have  been  built,  and  the  output  of  American  coal-tar 
colors  w^ill  soon  be  trebled,  while  the  production  of  benzin  and 
toluene  has  increased  fivefold.     He  goes  on: 

"Owing  to  the  extensive  manufacture  of  explosives,  it  is 
difficult  at  present  to  secure  large  quantities  of  these  hydro- 
carbons for  color-production.  But  twelve  firms  have  neverthe- 
less embarked  on  the  manufacture  of  anilin,  the  Edison  Company 
now  turning  out  three  tons  of  this  intermediate  product  daily. 
A  remarkable  and  novel  development  has  arisen  in  this  branch 
of  tlie  color  industry.  The 
firms  engaged  in  dyeing  auiliu 
black  are  setting  up  small  ani- 
lin -  plants  costing  $1500  to 
S2000  each,  capable,  under  the 
supervision  of  one  operative, 
of  producing  daily  100  pounds 
of  anilin  from  benzin. 

"At  present  the  seven  com- 
;   l)anies     engaged     on     finished 

■  coal-tar  dyes  are  restricting 
,•  drastically  the  number  of  colors 
.'  produced,  and  are  concentrat 

ing    on    increased    output.  ...  Altho    the  (^xisliug  equipment 

for  natural  dyes  installed  in  six  large  American  works  has  proved 

to  be  a  national  asset  of  great  value,  yet  the  total  supply  of 

.   dyes  is  still  far  short  of  customary  requirements,  and  the  Ameri- 

■  can  public  is  urged  to  meet  the  abnormal  situation  in  a  spirit 
:  of  generous  compromise.  The  existing  shortage  will  soon  dis- 
'   appear,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  possess  all  the  enterprise, 

inventive  talent,  and  technical  ability  requisite  for  the  develop- 
j  ment  of  an  American  dye  industry." 

^  One  reason  for  the  former  dominance  of  G(>rman  color-chem- 
istry, we  are  told,  was  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  various 
firms  engaged  in  this  industry,  so  that  when  one  was  menaced 
by  any  foreign  competitor  they  all  acted  in  unison.  In  America 
the  field  has  been  entered  by  many  separated  interests  im- 
])erfectly  acquainted  with  the  complexity  of  the  color-problem, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  unity  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  effort.     To  quote  further: 

"It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  Government  t'acitories  for 
the  production  of  coal-tar  intermediates,  tliese  factories  to  be 
available  for  manufacturing  explosives  in  case  of  war.  A 
national  bureau  of  standards  for  dyestuffs  would  afford  consid- 
erable protection  to  the  growing  industry,  and  a  similar  result 
would  be  attained  by  organizing  the  consumers  of  dyes. 

"In  view  of  these  developments,  it  appears  certain  that  in 
a  few  years  America  will  be  practically  self-contained  as  regards 
dyes.     It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  vast  industrial  organiza- 

,  tions  by  this  time  established  will  content  themselves  with 
catering  only  for  the  American  market,  especially  as  the  United 
Stat(!S  possess  sufficient  of  the  needed  raw  materials  to  supi)ly 
the  whole  world's  dye  industry.  British  dye-producers  must 
expect  to  face  not  only  furtive  attempts  to  recover  trade  by 
German  competitors,  but  also  a  direct  frontal  attack  on  their 
home,  colonial,  and  foreign  markets  by  dye-wares  of  American 
origin.  The  only  way  of  meeting  this  invasion  will  be  by  a 
combination,  first  of  British  manufacturers  among  themselves, 
and,  secondly,  a  (Hjoperative  union  of  (he  British  group  with 
similar  groups  representing  the  other  nations  of  the  Quadrujile 
Entente.     The  pooling  of  our  resources  for  war  will  need  to  hv 

,  followed  by  a  i)ar(nership  in  original  ideas,  technical  organiza- 
tion, and  natural  resources  in  regard  to  the  chemical  industries 
of  the  Allied  nations." 


TEX    YEAKS    OF    AMEKICAN    AUTOMOBILE-PRODUCTION 


Total  Value 

.?;62, 900.000 
93,400.000 
137.800,000 
164,200,000 
225,000,000 
262,500,000 
373,000,000 
425,000,000 
485,000,000 
523,464,000 


MORE   AND    BETTER   MOTOR-CARS 

IT  IS  A  FASCINATING  TASK  to  trace  the  descent  of  the 
modern  automobile,  and  not  a  difficult  one;  for  most  of  us 
can  remember  its  earliest  ancestor.  Each  year  of  th(> 
twenty  or  .so  which  have  elapsed  since  the  automobile  began 
to  interest  the  general  public  has  marked  an  advance  in  design 
and  construction  unapproached  by  the  development  of  any 
other  branch  of  commercial  industry.  So  we  are  assured  by 
Ernest  A.  Stevens,  who  pictures  for  us  in  Country  Life  in  America 
(New  York,  January)  the  motor-car's  family  -  tree,  and  de- 
scribes some  of  its  ancestral  leaves  and  fruit.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  five  years,  he  believes,  that  the  experimental 
stage  has  actually  been  passed,  yet  to-day  the  automobile-trade 
takes  fourth  place  among  the  giants  of  American  enterprises, 
with  a  total  production-value  for  1915  of  well  over  $500,000,000. 
Ten  years  ago  the  figure  was  $60,000,000,  and  five  years  later  it 
had  reached  more  than  $180,000,000.     He  goes  on: 

"Taking  car-production  instead  of  its  money -value,  we  have 
the  200,000  cars  produced  in  1910  completely  ovei'shadowed  by 
the  703,000  of  last  year,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  1916 

will  close  with  the  reaching  of 
the  round  milUon,  a  prophecy 
which  finds  ample  confirma- 
tion in  the  fact  that  our 
manufacturers  have  expended 
no  less  than  $25,000,000  in 
additional  factory  space  and 
equipment  during  the  past  few 
months. 

"Looking    at    the    position 
from    another   angle,    Ave   find 
that    this  year    the   American 
factories  will  tiu'n  out  appro.xi- 
mately  eleven  automobiles  for  each  one  which  was  manufactui'ed 
throughout  Europe  during  the  tweh'e  months  immediatelj-  pre- 
ceding the  war. 

"Yet  another  reason  why  this  high-water  mark  of  a  million 
cars  will  be  reached  is  the  fact  that  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
open  to  us  and  to  us  alone,  despite  the  imposition  of  restraining 
tariffs  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation;  but  the  last  and 
best  reason  is  that  this  year  brings  the  motorist  face  to  face  with 
more  new  types  and  models  than  it  has  ever  been  his  lot  to  view 
l)efore,  and  these  at  prices  reduced  to  a  point  which  would  have 
been  almost  unbelievable  a  few  short  months  ago." 

Some  of  the  features  that  mark  the  latest  and  youngest 
descendant  of  motor-ancestry  are  thus  set  forth  by  JSIr.  Stevens: 

"The  prospective  buyer  is  now  offered  more  for  his  or  her 
money  (or  alternatively,  the  same  for  less  money)  than  e\'(>r 
before,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that,  taken  as  a.  whole,  materials 
cost  more  and  wages  are  higher.  The  explanation  of  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  is  that  Avhile  wagi>-rates  are  greater,  improved 
methods  and  machinery  have  lowered  the  labor-costs  per  car, 
and  simphfication  of  design,  in  reducing  quantity  of  material 
used  per  car  without  impairing  its  strength,  has  helped  to  bring 
])rices  further  down.  Again  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tiiat  the 
manufacturer  of  to-day,  helped  by  scientific  research,  knows 
quite  a  lot  more  about  the  limitations  of  steel  and  other  metals 
than  he  did  e\-en  a  year  ago;  and.  finally,  the  heavy  burden 
entailed  by  experimental  work,  for  which  the  purchaser  has 
indirectly  paid  for  years,  is  now  reduced  to  a  point  where  the 
indivadual  share  of  the  cost  is  infinitesimal. 

"Last  year  four-  and  .six-cylinder  motors  fought  each" other 
for  supremacy.  They  still  lead,  but  they  have  now  to  face  the 
competition  of  both  eights  and  twelves,  Avhich  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  appreciable  numbers.  Present  intlications  point  to  a 
slight  gain  in  numbers  for  the  six-cylinder  car  as  opposed  to  the 
four-,  but  both  may  register  losses  in  favor  of  multicylinder 
types 

"Speaking  generally,  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  by  the  use  of  new  alloys 
and  of  pistons  by  the  adoption  of  aluminum.  Block  motor- 
castings  predominate,  and  the  engine  of  relatively  small  bore 
and  long  stroke  has  come  into  its  own,  a  dtnelopment  traceable 
largely  to  the  influence  of  automobile-racing  and  its  bearing 
on  design  in  relation  to  the  production  of  extreme  speed  without 
the  employnu^nt  of  undue  weight ,  and  minus  vibration. 
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Unit  Power  Plant 

7 — ~ 


Illustrations  with  this  article  froiii  "Country  Life  in  America. 


"The  feature  of  191G 
which  is  most  apparent 
to  casual  inspection  is 
the  modified  lines  of  the 
touring  body,  which  is,  as 
a  rule,  roomier  than  last 
year's  and  exhibits  more 
thought  in  attention  to 
detail  and  finish.  Last 
year's  type,  which  pro- 
vided for  individual  front 
seats  with  an  aisle  run- 
ning between  them,  has 
been  adopted  by  many 
builders,  and  a  new  varia- 
tion is  to  design  one  of 
these  seats  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  of  its  being 

reversed,  thus  enabling  the  passenger  to  face  the  occupants 
of  the  rear  seats.  With  this  body  the  fore  doors  are 
eliminated,  access  being  gained  via  the  rear  doors  and  the 
passageway 

"Not  so  very  long  ago  an  impression  was  prevalent  that  in 
order  to  obtain  bodies  of  really  and  truly  correct  design  and 
first-class  workmanship,  it  was  necessary  to  send  across  the 
Atlantic,  pay  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  wait  a  long  time  for 
delivery.  To-day  our  own  builders  are  offering  bodies  of  un- 
surpassable quality  and  lines. 

"Minor  mechanical  tendencies  bear  out  the  indications  of 
the  past  year  or  so.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ignition  equip- 
ment forms  part  of  the  electrical  starting  and  lighting  system 
which  is  now  almost  invariably  fitted  in  one  or  another  of 
its  many  forms.  In  others  the  use  of  an  independent  battery 
and  distributor  further  reduces  the  proportion  of  magneto- 
equipped  cars. 

"Apparently  nearly  one-half  of  the  new  cars  are  furnished 
with  the  vacuum  type  of  gasoline-feed,  with  the  result  that 
pressure-feed   from   a  rear   supply-tank   shows   an   appreciable 


^eraae  Car  of  IQI6 


WAR  •  HURRY  AND 
POOR  WORK— "War-ma- 
chine" is  becoming  a  term, 
of  reproach,  according  to 
The  American  Machinist 
(New  York,  December 
30),  owing  to  the  poor 
work  put  into  such  ma- 
chines in  the  haste  neces- 
sary in  filling  war-orders. 
The  writer  thinks  that 
there  is  danger  to  the  rep- 
utations of  American  ma- 
chine-tool builders  in  such 
"rush"  work,  and  that 
this  is  being  shown  in  many  quarters  of  our  own  country  as 
well  as  abroad.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  to  more  con- 
scientious manufacturers  the  opportunity  to  build  up  a  reputa- 
tion by  good  work  which  will  be  bringing  in  orders  in  the  future 
years  while  others  are  trying  to  live  down  the  mernory  of  to- 
da3-'s  mistakes.     He  writes: 

"Makers  of  munitions  that  in  many  cases  require  extreme 
accuracy  are  receiving  lathes  and  other  machines  with  spindles 
out  of  line  and  many  other  defects  which  must  be  remedied 
before  they  can  turn  out  satisfactory  product.  Nor  is  this 
condition  confined  to  the  product  of  shops  that  are  new  in  the 
machine-building  line;  unfortunately  for  future  reputations, 
some  of  the  older  and  regular  builders  have  not  maintained 
their  accustomed  accuracy  in  all  eases. 

"In  marked  contrast  with  the  feverish  haste  in  many  shops 
was  one  recently  visited.  Orders  were  piled  up  ahead,  and  the 
office  force  was  rushed  in  every  department. 

"The  shop,  however,  seemed  to  show  no  trace  of  this.     Men 


THE  CHANGES  OF  KECENT  YEARS. 


decrease  from  the  practise  of  former  years.  The  standardiza- 
tion of  roomier  bodies  has  led  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
wheel-base,  and  the  more  general  use  of  rear  springs  of  the 
cantilever  type  has  developed  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
Hotchkiss  method  of  driving  through  them,  with  the  elimination 
of  torque  and  radius  rods. 

"The  three-speed  gear  set  of  selective  type  is  now  nearly 
imiversal,  cone  and  disk  clutches  run  about  fifty-fifty,  and  the 
helical  or  spiral  type  of  bevel  final  drive  shows  a  marked  advance, 
doubtless  because  of  the  realization  of  the  advantages  of  a  gear 
which  affords  what  may  be  termed  an  end-to-end  engagement 
of  the  teeth. 

"Summing  up  the  position  so  far  as  is  possible  to  do  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  without  posing  in  a  prophetic  at- 
titude, it  would  certainly  seem  that  in  1916  the  private-car 
owner  will  be  a  favored  mortal.  Cars  are  better,  prices  are 
lower,  and  deliveries  should  be  prompt,  altho  it  is  never  wise 
to  defer  the  date  of  purchase  until  the  day  the  car  is  actually 
needed. 

"The  manufacturer  has  evidently  banked  heavily  on  the  year 
being  one  of  Big  Business." 


were  busy  as  they  always  are,  and  work  was  going  along  as 
rapidly  as  the  facilities  would  permit.  But  there  was  no  feeling 
of  rushing  the  work  out.  Fitting  was  going  on  as  carefuUj^  as 
usual,  and  the  final  tests  had  in  no  wise  been  shortened. 

"Probably  a  few  more  machines  might  have  been  turned  out 
by  introducing,  a  shop-hustler  under  any  one  of  a  variety  of 
names,  and  a  few  more  dollars  added  to  the  bank-account,  for 
the  present  at  least.  But  there  would  also  be  mistakes  and 
inaccuracies  to  explain  away  or  to  live  down,  and  some  are 
remarkably  long-lived. 

"Inspection  under  the  severe  stress  of  present  demand  is  a 
most  difficult  problem,  and  redoubled  efforts  are  necessary  to 
maintain  standard  accuracy.  But  those  who  meet  the  test  and 
whose  machines  still  retain  their  accustomed  quality  are  sure  to 
reap  their  reward  in  future  business  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  a  customer  can  say,  'These  machines  were  right  in  spite 
of  rush  orders,'  there  is  no  question  as  to  who  gets  his  futui'c 
business.  Maintaining  a  reputation  for  accuracy  under  stress 
of  accumulated  orders  and  refraining  from  boosting  prices 
solely  because  of  a  customer's  necessity  are  tests  which  must 
make  for  permanency  in  any  line." 


ANCESTRAL  TYPES. 


REPAYING  THE  ART-DEBT  TO  FRANCE 


WHAT  is  it  that  Uw  youiiii-  American  ai-tist  rcUinud 
I'rom  a  fow  years  in  Paris  will  {>ivi'  as  the  seeret  of 
liis  happiness  there?  The  question  is  i)ut  by  ]SIr. 
Royal  Cortissoz,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  answer 
that  follows  deals  witli  the  student's  exuberant  joy  over  "tlie 
'atmosphere'  of  thinos.   the  spirit^  ol.a,  .hl'e   led   wilh   coinijlete 


C'ui)yriyUtcil  hy  W.  F.   l*:u-is. 


LA    TAIX." 


Painted  by  Albert  Besnani  lor  the  I'racc-I'aiafc  a(  The  Hague;    now  exhibiled  in  New  York 
fof  the  bi^iiclil   of  families  of  t'rcncli  arlists  at   (lie  front. 


devotion  to  the  inti'rests  of  art."  Training-  in  art,  this  writer 
declares,  is  "one-third  a  matter  of  tiu'  rudiments  and  two-tiiirds 
a  matter  of  the  spirit  in  whieli  Ihey  are  worked  into  the  artist's 
character."  The  forces  (hat  acc()m|)lish  the  latter  miracli-  are 
the  master  witli  wlioni  tlie  student  works  aiul  tlie  surroundins:^ 
in  which  lie  does  liis  work.  (Iratitude  is  tlie  return  that  many 
an  American  artist  now  feels  for  the  stiniuhis  offered  liiiii  by 
France,  and  the  symbol  of  this  yratitude.  in  tlu^  present  juncture 
of  events,  is  an  exhibition  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Xew 
York  for  the  lienefit  of  the  faniilR^^  of  those  artists  who  have 
gone  to  the  war.     Among  the  pictures  is  the  large  decoration, 


"La  Paix,"  painted  liy  Hesuard.  Cor  the  Peace-Palace  at  The 
Hague,  and  around  it  are  dis|)la\("d  ""somi'  foiu'score  paintings 
and  drawings  offered  by  the  Fraternite  des  Artistes  of  France 
to  the  Americans  who  last  year  made  an  exhibition  of  works  by 
themsel\cs,  doimted  for  the  ])ene(it  of  tlie  same  fund,  which  is 
now  to  ])rotit  again  liy  their  good-will."     Such  returns  for  past 

favors  are  only  slight  acknowledgments 
for  what  many  of  our  American  artists 
fet^r  they  have  received.  Mr.  Cortissoz 
gives  an  instance: 

' '  I  remember  visiting  an  artist  friend 
who  had  left  New  York  for  France  to 
execute  several  commissions  which  could 
be  carried  out  in  that  country  more  con- 
veniently than  at  home.  One  of  his 
sculj)tures  had  received  a  medal  in  the 
Salon  a  few  days  before.  He  told  me 
that  artists,  some  of  them  celebrated  men 
much  older  than  himself  and  personally 
(juite  unknown  to  him,  had  come  all  the 
way  to  his  studio  to  congratulate  him 
and  express  their  ai)preciation.  He  was 
\\alking  on  air.  It  was  not  merely  their 
l)raise  that  had  moved  him,  it  was  their 
unsellish,  liearty  encouragement,  and, 
above  all,  the  heightened  sense  they  gave 
him  of  the  solidarity  of  the  profession.  I 
asked  him  when  he  was  coming  home. 
He  did  not  know.  There  was  something 
about  work  in  Paris  that  kept  one  so 
tingling  with  happiness  and  ambition. 
That  was  long  ago,  and  he  has  not  come 
home  yet." 

Other  iniluences  have  slied  their  light 
ui)on  American  art,  but  the  latest  and 
gr(>atest  is  that  which  the  French  school 
is  r(>sponsible  for,  as  !Mr.  Cortissoz  here 
makes  cl(>ar: 

"If  the  reader  will  look  back  over 
tliose  (diapters  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can art  which  relate  to  its  traffic  with 
Kiu-(>i)(>an  schools  he  will  be  struck  by 
t  he  emergence  in  every  one  of  them  of 
this  fei'ling  for  atmospluTe,  for  an  ideal, 
not  definable  in  any  hard  and  dry  for- 
mula. The  American  sculptors  who  in  an 
earlier  generation  (-nudated  the  antique 
wcrii  intliu'nced,  really,  by  the  broad 
tradition  of  Rome.  When  Duveneck 
went  to  JNIunich  and  develope<l  the  en- 
thusiasm for  Rembrandtesque  painting 
which  he  transmitted  to  some  of  liis 
clever  juniors,  he  j)rom()ted  a  new  "man- 
ner' among  us,  but  perfornu>d  a  more 
lasting  service  in  starting  the  cult  for 
Iiaiiit  as  ])aint.  The  iiitluence  of  Paris 
upon  our  artists  has  been  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. It  has  implied,  at  different  periods,  different  surface  traits. 
'Hiir  Hunt's  initiation  into  tlu-  spell  of  the  Barbizon  group 
reacted  upon  our  iandscapi' school.  We  owe  to  llu>  men  of  that 
epoch  a  good  deal  of  what  is  best  in  the  romantic  naturalism 
which  many  of  our  iiainters  are  iiractising  to-day.  Carolus- 
Duran  gave  Sargent  his  first  imjietus,  wlii(di  is  lo  say  that  he  is 
the  father  of  a  c(>rtain  type  of  our  ])or(raiture.  In  Paris  the 
American  has  acquired — not  always  to  his  essential  advantage^ — 
the  trick  of  the  Salon  picture.  From  Paris  camt>  the  seeds 
of  that  Impressionism  through  which  an  .VnuTican  like  Twaeht- 
iiian  could  rival  Monet  himself.  In  .short,  we  have  brought 
back  from  France  many  a  recipt"  for  tli«>  making  of  a  i>articular 
kind  of  work  of  art.     But  for  the  present  purpose  all  that  may 
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be  left,  we  repeat,  upon  the  surface.  The  more  important  thing 
is  that  the  American  artist  sojoiu-ning  in  Paris  for  his  education 
has  there  had  the  opportunity,  at  all  events,  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  In  Paris  the  whole  spirit  of  the  world  of  art  has 
tended  toward  one  thing — to  make  the  painter,  ihe  sculptor, 
master  of  his  craft. 

"It  is  an  ideal  by  itself,  this  ideal  of  work  well  done.  That 
it  has  been  misunderstood  sadly  enough  is  patent  to  any  student 
of  the  subject  who  recalls  the  first  phase  of  Franco-American 
intercourse  in  matters  of  art.  The  young  fellows  who  then 
came  back  from  contact  with  Parisian  ideas  were  all  for  a  queer 
and  arid  hypothesis  which  they  called  'art  for  art's  sake,'  and 
they  committed  innumeralile  jejune  sins  in  its  name.  They 
knew  nothing  about 
that  'rectitude  of  art' 
of  which  Ingres  had 
made  so  much.  They 
were  a  little  late  upon 
the  scene  for  his  minis- 
try and  they  missed  his 
point.  They  thought, 
simply,  that  technique 
had  something  talis- 
manic  about  it,  and  if 
they  had  attained  to 
a  certain  manual  ad- 
roitness they  felt  that 
their  futures  were  se- 
cure. Many  of  them 
have  since  got  over 
that  little  error.  The 
truth  is  that  their  mas- 
ters had  never  intended 
them  to  be  so  cocksure. 
They,  Gerome,  Carolus, 
Bonnat,  and  the  rest, 
forgot  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  American 
temperament.  They 
were  satisfied  if  they 
set  their  disciples  upon 
the  right  path.  Weil, 
in  the  long  run  their 
confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed, and  perhaps, 
too,  the  very  exaggera- 
tion of  technical  dex- 
terity in  the  mind  of 
the  American  beginner 
was  a  good  thing.    It 

helped  while  it  harmed.  It  deepened  in  him  the  indispen- 
sable conviction  that  a  picture,  to  be  worth  while,  must  be 
well  painted." 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  says  the  writer,  is  the  story  of  our  un- 
payable debt  to  French  art.     And — 

'It  does  no  violence  to  the  memory  of  those  Americans  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were 
men  of  high  ideals,  who  stedfastly  endeavored  to  establish  the 
best  principles  of  painting  as  they  understood  them.  Never- 
theless, it  needed  the  pictures  at  the  Centennial  to  open  men's 
eyes  to  the  more  advanced  ideas  seething  abroad,  and  when 
the  new  generation  of  the  70's  turned  to  Paris  for  inspiration 
it  was  ahungered  and  athirst  for  a  broader  and  more  thor- 
oughgoing conception  of  technique.  The  leaders  there  nobly 
responded  to  the  young  man  at  their  door.  He  was  a  stranger 
and  they  took  him  in.  In  the  big  classes,  characteristic  of  the 
French  capital,  he  was  put  through  a  rigid  course  of  discipline, 
and  this  was  trebled  in  value  by  the  criticisms  of  the  masters. 
How  good,  how  sympathetic,  how  royally  helpful  the  latter 
were! 


French  standard  of  that  halcyon  time — Gerome's  'Son  Eminence 
Grise.' 

"It  is  an  old-fashioned  picture  to  our  modern  eyes.  A  lot 
of  water  has  gone  under  the  bridges  since  it  was  painted,  and 
the  artist  of  to-day,  exercising  a  different  method  as  regards 
brushwork  and  color,  sees  his  subject  also  in  a  different  way. 
But  consider,  merely,  the  manner  in  which  this  work  of  art 
is  put  together.  Have  all  the  subsequent  developments  in 
modern  art  produced  a  man  capable  of  teaching  the  author 
of  this  picture  anything  aboiit  composition?  The  late  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  cited  'Son  Eminence  Grise'  to  the  present 
writer  as  the  most  astounding  masterpiece  of  arrangement 
in  later   French   art.     Consider,   further,    the   drawing   in   the 


"SON  EMINENCE   GRISE"    (THE  GRAY  CARDINAL),  BY  GEROME. 
Regarded  by  Saint-Gaudeas  as  "  the  most  astounding  masterpiece  of  arrangement  in  later  French  art." 


"There  is  no  end  to  the  legendary  lore  that  has  gathered 
about  them — Bonnat,  Laurens,  Merson,  Carolus  Duran,  Ge- 
rome, Lefebvre,  Bouguereau,  and  a  dozen  others.  And  the 
anecdotes  of  which  they  are  the  heroes  are  always  anecdotes 
of  the  wise  and  cheering  counselor,  the  friend  as  well  as  the 
master,  speaking  the  right  word  at  the  right  moment.  To  them, 
far  more  than  to  historic  monuments,  the  American  student 
owed  the  'atmosphere'  which  gave  him  confidence  and  courage. 
In  illustration  of  what  they  also  gave  him,  of  a  more  practical 
nature,  to  aid  him  toward  his  goal,*  we  reproduce  the  picture 
which  is,  possibly,  better  representative  than  any  other  of  the 


thing — hard,  if  you  like,  and  absolutely  academic,  but  magnif- 
icently sound.  We  say  nothing  of  the  color.  No  one  ever  sus- 
pected Gerome  of  being  a  colorist.  But  that  was  a  purely 
personal  limitation,  and,  besides,  did  not  affect  the  fundamental 
lesson  which  he  had  to  convey.  His  purpose,  like  that  of  his 
fellow  masters,  was  to  make  the  young  American  see  the  power 
and  the  dignity  of  honest  picture-making,  to  inculcate  in  him 
such  a  conscience  for  composition,  for  drawing,  for  technique- — 
in  a  word — that  he  could  not  but  lift  his  whole  idea  of  art  upon  a 
higher  plane.  To  be  a  competent  workman  should  be  the  artist's 
first  ambition.  The  French  studios  were  vitalized  by  that 
principle,  and  from  them  there  flowed  across  the  Atlantic  to 
these  shores  an  influence  without  which  genius  itself  would  be 
at  a  loss. 

"Oiir  gratitude  would  have  to  be  deep  indeed  if  all  that  we 
had  to  reckon  with  was  just  an  influence,  just  a  spur  to  our 
energies.  But  what  makes  us  immeasiu-ably  thankful  is  th( 
consciousness  of  all  the  grace  and  charm  that  has  accompanied 
the  tangible  service.  I  recall  a  perfect  day  spent  years  ago  at 
the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome.  In  memory  I  can  see  M.  Guil- 
laume  as  I  saw  him  then,  a  tall  and  stately  figure  in  the  great 
shadowy  salon,  frock-coated,  grave  in  conversation,  ancien 
regime  in  his  demeanor,  as  befitted  the  director  of  an  his- 
toric institution 

"  It  is  an  exquisite  memory  of  courtly  hospitality,  of  kindling 
talk  of  a  bright,  intensely  humanized  aspiration  toward  beauty. 
The  background  was  monumental.  The  spirit  of  the  whole 
episode  was  natural,  artless,  the  spirit  of  many  an  atelier  I 
have  known  in  Paris.  In  Paris  it  has  never  flagged,  and  there 
it  can  never  die.  Once  more  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the  fine 
gesture  with  which  the  Fraternite  has  thanked  the  American 
artists  who  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  a  year  ago.  Is  not 
the  gift  gracious?     Is  it  not  superbly  French  ?" 
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"  POPULAIl  '    W  Arx-BOOKS 

BHOOKLYX  tests  tho  "popularity"  of  a  book  by  a  scvi're 
pi-oof  not  only  of  use,  but  of  desire.  A  book  must 
show  not  only  llial  it  is  always  "out"  ami  never  "in," 
but  also  that  enough  people  Ikim'  ^^ig•uifuHl  (licir  i)urpose  to  keep 
it  "out"  for  a  year  to  come  before  its  duplicate  is  put  upon  a 
■■pay-shelf"  and  readers  allowed  to  take  it  at  the  rate  of  Civi^ 
cents  a  week.  Four  war-books  ha\"e  successfully  achieved  (his 
height  of  popularity  enjoyed  hillierlo  almost  wholly  t>y  works 
of  fiction.     The  books  in  this  shelf  are  there  1)\    tio  suffratjc  of  a 
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jANUAra-JUNE:  six  moke  months  of  war. 

GKKMAN   C.\LKNi:)AU— 

librarians'  committee,  passing  on  the  "best  literature  of  history," 
says  an  editorial  writer  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eoglc.  They 
represent  the  demands  of  real  readers,  and  "it  means  something 
to  achieve  even  the  transient  immortality  of  the  '(]ui)licate-pay 
collection.' " 

"And  who  do  you  suppose  are  Brooklyn's  four  pay-shelf  im- 
mortals among  war-book  authors'/— the  chancellors  with  their 
White  Books  and  (Jray  Books  and  Red  Books  that  say  so  much 
and  tell  so  little'?     No,  indeed. 

"Two  of  the  gentlemen  authors  wrote  their  books  before  the 
war.  That  should  give  a  clue.  Yes,  you  have  guessed  it — 
CJeneral  B<^rnhardi  is  one.  His  co\'ers  wert^  worn  out  long  b(>fore 
the  war  wasa  year  old.  And  he  is  still  holding  his  own,  entrenched 
within  his  new  and  stronger  binding.  And  to  show  their  str'ict 
neutrality  as  between  the  fire-breathing  militarists  of  (Jermany 
and  Phigland,  Brooklyn  I'eaders  have  likewi.se  accorded  i)ay-shelf 
immortality  to  Professor  Cramb,  of  O.xford.  They  should  hav<! 
jm^ferred  Homer  Lea's  'The  Day  of  tlu>  Saxon.'  or  Major  Murray's 
'The  Peace  of  the  Saxons,'  but  ne\vs|)a|)er-;)ublicity  and  lit)rary- 
[)opularity  go  hand  in  hand. 

"It-  would  be  much  harder  io  guess  the  names  of  the  two 
memb(M's  of  the  ))ay-shelf  (juartet  whos<^  war-books  were  written 
after  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  It  is  .Vrmgaard  Karl  (Iraves. 
the  retired  spy  of  the  Kaiser,  who  leads  all  war-book  authors 
iu  Brooklyn  popularity.  He  has  worn  himself  out  se\-ei'al 
times  in  responding  to  the  demands  of  voracious  Brooklyn 
readers.  Wlu^ther  it  is  because  of  the  thrill  attaclu'd  to  tht> 
word  'spy, 'or  because  of  the  elocutionary  thrills  which  moved 
tho  Men's  Club  of  All  Souls  Churc^i  when  the  retired  spy  spok(^ 
before  that  organization  early  in  the  war  can  not  be  determined. 

"And  the  onlv  author  of  tlu^  four  who  was  reallv  at  the  front 


and  saw  tilings  is  PJciiard  1  hireling  Davis.  His  'With  the 
Allii^s'  junipcul  to  th(>  duplicate-pay  collection  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
l)(»ared.  And  tiuu'e  it  lias  i)aid  for  itself  several  times  over.  It 
is  good  descripti\e  writing  which  appeals  to  the  mere  'reader' 
as  distinguished  from  what  librarians  call  the  student  reader. 

"The  hundreds  of  ixjiiderous  tomes  which  analyz(>  the  causes, 
evenls,  and  probable  effects  of  the  world-war  are  read,  but  they 
an-  not  so  i)()])ular.  ^Nlauy  books  ])ublishe(l  during  the  past  six 
months  will  reach  the  duplicate-pay  collection  as  soon  as  that 
subtle  mouth-to-mouth  advertisement  current  among  library 
patrons  shows  its  elTect.  But  we  may  conclude  even  now  that 
the  war  lias  not  changed  the  reading-habits  of  the  average  man 
or  woman.  Whatever  is  fiery,  dramatic,  entertaining,  in  war- 
l»ooks  will  be  read;  whatever  is  careful,  studious,  and  profound 
will  be  shelved,  but  not  in  the  duplicate-paj'  collection." 


A   FURTIVE    NEWSPAPER 

BRUSSELS  takes  its  captivity  with  a  sardonic  humor 
that  often  gives  uneasy  hours  to  the  enemy  within  her 
gates.  Not  long  ago  'Die  Outlook  (New  York)  published 
fi-oin  the  pen  of  Arno  Dosch  a  vivacious  account  of  the  pranks 
played  upon  the  army  of  occupation  by  the  lawless  element 
akin  to  the  Paris  Apache.  These  are  a  fearless  and  desperate 
band  who  fail  on  all  the  signs  of  outward  respect  demanded  by 
conquerors  of  a  subject  people,  and  who  yet  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  London  Daily  Neirs  reveals  another 
thorn  in  the  llesli  of  von  Bissing  and  his  ruling  staff.  It  is  a 
n<nvspaper — La  Libre  Belgiqnc,  Free  Belgium — "one  of  the 
brightest  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in 
the  world."      Says  the  writer,  Mr.  C!.  F.  Steward: 

"Its  existence  is  a  paradox:  its  presence  a  perfect  pest — to  the 
Prussians.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  absolutely  nothing  has  so 
annoyed  the  su])erseusitiveness  of  the  .Junk<'r  governors  of 
Brussels,  or  caused  them  to  look  more  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Brusselois,  than  this  will-o'-the-wisp  that  dances  tantalizingly 
before  their  eyes,  ai)i)ears  regularly  as  from  some  supernatural 
agency,  gil)es  at  their  efforts  to  capture  it,  and  disappears  for  a 
]>eriod  onl.\  to  reai)j)ear  in  order  to  satirize  and  raise  a  laugh  at 
the  cUnnsy  Teutons.  It  is  as  free  as  tlu>  day;  hut  it  is  chased 
witli  as  much  keenness  as  Victory  is  cha.sed  by  the  Kaiser. 
There  are  thousands  of  si)ies  in  Brussels  to  whom  its  discovery 
would  mean  the  sunshine  of  \on  Bissing's  smiles  and  a  pat  of 
api)r()\  al  from  Saul)erzweig.  They  have  searched  (>very  printing- 
works  and  studied  the  types  and  tlie  nuvchines;  they  have 
]H'ered  into  hundreds  of  houses,  cellars,  and  outhouses,  but  not 
a  ti'ace  have  they  found.  They  haxc  seizi'd  inisuspecting  sus- 
ix'cts  in  the  streets,  and  rilled  their  pockets,  and  have  broken  in 
suddenly  upon  little  gatherings;    but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"Its  well-advertised  telegraphic  ad(b"ess  is:  Kommandatur, 
Bruxelles.  As  to  its  printing-works  and  office  of  administration, 
it  blithely  says:  'Ne  pouraul  etre  uu  lieu  de  (out  rejws,  ih  sont 
installers  daus  uue  rare  automobile.'  [Lacking  a  safe  base,  we 
issue  from  an  automobile  oil-tank.) 

"Von  Bissing  is  on  the  free  list.  Not  an  edition  appears 
but  a  copy  of  it  is  deposited  in  his  letter-box.  That  box  has 
been  watched  for  days  at  a  stn'tch,  but  the  elusive  cidprit  has 
not  becui  caught.  Regularly  the  i)aper  is  delivered  by  the  in- 
visible hand,  and  as  regularly  there  is  another  outburst  of 
ineffective  rag(>  and  unsuccessful  searching.  No  (Jernian  can 
stand  the  .sarcasti<*  reprinting  of  the.si-  sentences  of  good  advice 
to  the  Bt^lgian  population  by  Cardinal  Mercier: 

"'Toward  the  persons  who  dominate  our  country  by  military 
force  have  the  regard  demanded  by  th(>  general  interest.  Respect 
the  rules  that  they  impose  so  long  as  they  do  not  carry  a  blow 
al  (he  liberty  of  our  Christian  consciences  and  oiu'  patriotic 
dignity." 

"(\)uld  anything  be  more  irritating  than  the  republica- 
tion of  these  words  under  such  circumstances?  Another  blood- 
iunit  commences.  One  day.  among  the  numerous  anonymous 
commuui(^ations  that  go  to  the  (lennan  (Governor  was  the 
advice  that  La  Libre  liclgii/ue  was  actually  published  by  Dr. 
Andre  \'esale.  of  Place  des  Martyrs.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
.sure  tip.  The  (Jerman  sleuth-lumnds  went  to  the  square  and 
methodically  called  at  every  house,  inquiring  for  the  doctor, 
until  one  individual  plucked  up  courage  lO  jwint  to  the  medico's 
statue  and  explain  that  the  gentli>nian  flourished  some  centuri<>s 
ago,  was  known  as  a  great  sinatomist  and  credibly  regarded  as 
ha\ing  indulged  in  body-suatchingi " 
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One  day  a  few  business  men,  meeting  in  u  eertaiu  room,  wert- 
suddenly  alarmed  by  a  band  of  Clermans  dashing  in  armed  with 
revolvers  and  ordering  hands  up: 

"The  men  instinctively  obeyed.  Slowly  every  jKX'ket  was 
turned  out  and  the  seared  merchants  stood  round  thi>  table 
as  the  pile  of  knives  and  nail-clean(>rs,  toothpicks  and  keys, 
])eiicils  and  /mrlcfc nil !('■•<  st(>adily  grew.  But  not  a  copy  of  the 
pai)er  could  \)v  found! 

"In  the  forty-third  number  the  unknown  editor  of  this  mys- 
terious sheet  chose  to  quote  ]^uther.      Would  any  Cernian  object 
to  a  quotation  from  such  a  source — especially  if  complete  refer 
ence  was  given?      Here  is  the  quotation  he  chose.      It  is  taken 
from  Luther's  address  to  (lermany: 

"'If  one  would  paint  (i(>rmany  now  one  must  i'epr<'sen(  her 
in  the  form  of  a  .sow.  We  are  \ile  pigs.  We  have  neitlu^r  dis- 
cipline nor  reason.  Our  people  is  a  coars<>  tribe.  T  know  well, 
my  dear  (iermans,  the_\-  are  absolute  sows.' 

"Do  you  wonder  that  the  apostles  of  Kulh/r.  who.se  favorite 
description  of  an  enemy  is  that  of  swine,  should  swear  every 
known  torture  for  the  unknown  man  who  dares  to  publish  these 
words  luider  their  V6>ry  noses  and  push  a  copy  into  the  letter- 
box of  their  chief?" 


COLLEGIATE   IGNORANCE  OF  THE   WAR 

COLLEGE  BOYS  seem  not  to  be  readers  of  newspapers — 
outside  the  sporting-page  at  least — to  judge  from  the 
results  of  tt'sts  put  to  the  students  of  s<>\'eral  institutions, 
among  which  were  Bowdoin,  Williams,  and  Now  York  Uni- 
versity. A  teacher  of  history  at  the  latter  college  stales  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  he  l>elie\-es  the  apparent  indifference  of 
students  toward  the  present  war  is  indicative  of  a  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  i)ublic  to  neglect  a  close  study  of 
affairs  iji  Europe.  Students  may  regard  the  task  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  multifarious  news  of  to-day  too  much  akin  to  a 
major  elective.  The  Times  j)rints  the  list  of  questions  witli 
notes  on  the  character  of  answers  they  elicited.  The  questions 
asked  by  members  of  the  Faculty  at  botli  New  York  University 
and  Bowdoin  College  were  as  follows: 

"Where  is  Gallipoli? 

"What  is  the  capital  of  Bulgaria? 

"What  countries  bound  Servia? 

"In  what  country  is  Saloniki?  (In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
city  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  daily  jiapers  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  forty-two  out  of  fifty-three  students  at 
Bowdoin  failed  to  give  the  correct  answer,  and  results  were 
similar  at  New  York  Uni\ersit.y.  It  was  frequi'ntly  located  in 
Poland.) 

"On  what  sea  is  Montenegro?  (About  half  of  the  students 
taking  the  test  answered  this  coirectly,  others  gave  nearlj^  e\'(>ry 
sea  in  Europe  and  Easttu-n  Asia.) 

"Who  is  in  command  of  the  P'rench  Army? 

"W^ho  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  England?  (Winston  Churchill 
was  a  popular  choice.) 

"Who  is  Bethmann-HoUweg? 

"Who  is  Poincare?  (One  studtmt  answered  that  he  was  a 
I'^rench  artist.) 

"Who  is  Venizelos?  (This  was  the  question  that  ]>erplexe(l 
more  students  both  at  New  York  Univ(>rsity  and  Bowdoin  than 
any  other — some  said  that  he  was  a  French  general;  others  that 
he  was  a  Mexican  rebel.) 

"W'ho  is  Briand?  (Only  eleven  correct  answers  were  gi\-en 
at  Bowdoin.) 

"Who  is  von  Hindenburg? 

"Who  is  (Jeneral  French?  (One  student  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity replied  that  he  was  the  English  general.) 

"Who  is  Sir  Edw^ard  C.rey? 

"Who  is  Viviani?  (This  question  al.so  baffled  students,  and  at 
Bowdoin  there  were  only  four  correct  answers,  altho  many 
designated  him  as  an  'Italian.') 

"Name,  with  the  proper  title,  the  ruler  of  (i(>rmany. 

"Name  the  ruler  of  (Jreece.  (Only  tw«*nty-three  out  of  a  class 
of  fifty-thre(!  Bowdoin  students  could  name  this  important  ruler, 
and  results  were  about  the  same  at  N(nv  York  University.) 

"Name  the  ruler  of  Turkey.  (This  also  received  several 
surpri/.ing  answers.) 

"Name  the  ruler  of  Italy.  (One  student  said  that  he  was 
Victor  Emmanuel  XXIX.) 


■"Name-  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria.  (One  answer  gav(!  him  as 
King  Augustus.) 

"Name  the  ruler  of  Russia." 

The  Williams  result  not  included  in  the  above  is  rather  better. 
At  least  twenty  out  of  twenty-three  knew  who  commands  the 
French  armies.  Bowdoin  and  New  York  struggled  with  him  as 
".Joffr(>e,"  "Joffery,"  "(Jeoffrey,"  and  ".leofrey."  The  general 
result  at  Ni-w  York  is  this: 

"Noiu>  answered  all  of  the  inquiri(»3  correctly,  while  only  three 
obtained  a  grade  above  90  per  cent.      Of  a  class  of  twenty-three 
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freshmen  nine  failed,  while  tiie  average  rank  was  (53  per  cent. 
Another  class  of  the  same  mimber  of  freshmen  averaged  only  ."/i 
per  cent,  and  thirteen  failed  to  pass,  while  a  class  made  up  of 
iipper-class  men  did  as  poorly  and  averaged  a  grade  of  only  Gl 
per  cent." 

The  ignorance  of  the  genei-ality  of  young  men  at  college,  says 
The  Times  editorially,  "is  charmingly  incredible."  It  proceeds 
thus  light-heart edl}': 

"They  have  s1u(li(>d  and  read  few  books.  History,  outside  of 
a  compendium  of  .American  and  j)erhaps  Cireek  and  Honum 
history,  stuffed  with  dates  unspeakably  dreary  and  indigestible; 
art.  ])olitics,  geography,  sonu'  confused  remembi-ances  of  school 
atlases  and  mai)s;  scienc(>,  most  of  the  i'e<'()r(i  of  human  achieve- 
ment, are  unknown  to  them.  Tliey  have  forgotten,  so  able  are 
most  of  our  schools,  most  of  tiie  littl(>  leai'ned  there.  They  have 
not  yet  acquin-d,  most  of  them,  the  main  a(l\  antage  of  the  c()ll(>ge 
mental  training,  the  art  of  knowing  liow  to  know.  Some  scheme 
and  skeleton  of  knowledge,  to  be  filled  out  later,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  get.  They  will  learn,  too — the  young  gentlemen  of 
Brunswick  and  New  York  haven't  learned  it  yet — to  know  ac- 
curately, not  to  pretend  to  know  what  they  don't.  But  (>very 
examiner  is  aware  of  the  want  of  conc(>ntration,  th(>  mental  con- 
fusion, the  reluctant  working  of  the  brain,  that  are  so  common 
among  the  victims  of  college-examinations.  It  takes  time, 
(except  in  the  case  of  brilliant  minds,  to  learn  how  to  ])ass  an 
examination.  Mistakes  of  haste  are  common.  In  an  examination 
which  'doesn't  count.'  like  this  war-(>xamination,  possibly  the 
1emi)tation  to  'kid  the  ])rof(^ssor'  wasn't   wholly  wanting." 

A  comi)arison  of  results  in  some  of  tli(-  many  clas.ses  where  a 
weekly  re\  iew  is  used  as  a  l(>xt-book  would  be  interesting. 


A  COLLEGIATE  MOVE  ON  LYNCHING 

SINCE  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  lynehing-spirit 
"seems  to  be  through  a  campaign  of  education,"  the 
Savannah  News  thinks  the  University  Commission  on 
Southern  Race  Questions  is  "tackling  the  evil  in  the  right  way." 
This  Commission,  composed  of  eleven  representative  Southern 
college  professors,  met  recently  at  Durham,  N.  C,  and  at  the 
close  of  their  session  issued  a  statement  to  the  college  men  of 
the  South  on  the  subject  of  lynching.  The  statement  is  printed 
entire  in  a  Durham  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Posl. 
The  college  men  are  appealed  to  because,  in  the  Commission's 
opinion,  they  should  be  "in  the  front  rank  of  those  fighting  for 
moral  and  social  progress."  They  are  urged  to  show  others, 
whenever  opportunity  presents  itself — 

"that  Ijmching  does  more  than  rob  its  victims  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  of  their  lives;  it  simultaneously  lynches 
law  and  justice  and  civilization,  and  outrages  all  the  finer 
human  sentiments  and  feelings.  The  wrong  that  it  does  to  the 
wretched  victims  is  almost  as  nothing  compared  to  the  injury 
it  does  to  the  lynchers  themselves,  to  the  community,  and  to 
society  at  large 

"It  is,  of  course,  no  argument  in  favor  of  lynching,  nor  can 
we  derive  any  legitimate  satisfaction  from  the  facts  that  it  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  our  country  and  that  the 
victims  are  not  always  black.  One  of  the  bad  features  of 
lynching  is  that  it  quickly  becomes  a  habit,  and,  like  all  bad 
habits,  deepens  and  widens  rapidly.  Formerly  lynchings  were 
mainly  incited  by  rape  and  murder,  but  the  habit  has  spread 
until  now  such  outrages  are  committed  for  much  less  serious 
crimes." 

The  Commission  then  quote  the  1914  Tuskegee  figiu-es  on 
lynchings — which  have,  of  course,  been  superseded  as  well  as 
exceeded  by  the  1915  report,  which  appears  below — and  conclude 
with  this  earnest  plea: 

"These  are  the  terrible  facts.  Is  there  no  remedy?  Have 
we  not  sufficient  legal  intelligence  and  machinery  to  take  care 
of  every  case  of  crime  committed?  Must  we  fall  back  on  the 
methods  of  the  jungle?  Civilization  rests  on  obedience  to  law, 
which  means  the  substitution  of  reason  and  deliberation  for 
impulse,  instinct,  and  passions.  It  is  easy  and  tempting  to 
obey  the  latter,  but  to  be  governed  by  the  former  requires  self- 
control,  which  comes  from  the  interposition  of  thought  between 
impulse  and  action.  Herein  lies  the  college  man's  opportunity 
to  serve  his  fellows;  to  interpose  deliberation  between  their 
impulses  and  actions,  and  in  that  way  to  control  both. 

"Society  has  a  right  to  expect  college  men  to  help  in  molding 
opinion  and  shaping  conduct  in  matters  of  this  sort;  it  is  their 
privilege  and  duty  to  cooperate  with  others  in  leading  crusades 
against  crime  and  mob  rule  and  for  law  and  civilization.  The 
college  man  belongs  in  the  front  rank  of  those  fighting  for  moral 
and  social  progress.  For  this  reason,  the  University  Com- 
mission make  their  first  appeal  to  you,  and  urge  you  strongly  to 
cooperate  with  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  officers  of  the 
law,  and  all  other  agencies  striving  to  eliminate  this  gi-eat  evil, 
by  speaking  out  boldly  when  speech  is  needed,  and  letting  your 
influence  be  felt  against  it  in  decided,  xmmistakable  measure 
and  manner." 

The  lynching-record  of  1915,  according  to  the  figures  sent  out 
from  Tuskegee,  is  slightly  worse  than  that  of  the  previous  year, 
which  makes  the  appeal  to  college  men  Tuost  timely.  The  state- 
ment prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Monroe  N.  Work,  of 
Tuskegee,  reads  as  follows: 

"There  liavc  been  during  the  yt^ar  just  closed  69  lynchings. 
Of  those  lynched  55  were  negroc!s  and  14  were  whites.  This  is 
six  more  negroes  and  11  more  whites  than  were  put  to  death  by 
mobs  in  1914,  when  thti  record  was  49  negroes  and  'I  whites. 
Included  in  tlii'  rccttni  jire  A  women.  In  nt  least  four  instances 
it  later  de\  sloped  that  the  persons  put  to  death  woro  innocent 


of  the  oifenses  charged.  Eighteen,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  lynchings,  occurred  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

"Only  11—10  negi'oes  and  1  white — of  those  put  to  death,  or 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  charged  with  rape.  Other  offenses 
and  number  lynched  were:  Murder,  17 — 5  whites  and  12 
negroes;  kilhng  officers  of  the  law,  9 — 3  whites  and  6  negroes; 
woimding  officers  of  the  law,  3;  clubbing  officer  of  the  law,  a 
family  of  four — father,  son,  and  two  daughters;  poisoning  mules, 
3;  stealing  hogs,  2,  white;  disregarding  warnings  of  night-riders, 
2,  white;  insulting  women,  3;  entering  women's  rooms,  2;  wound- 
ing a  man,  2;  stealing  meat,  1 ;  burglary,  2;  robbery,!;  looting, 
1 ;  stealing  cotton,  1 ;  charged  with  stealing  a  cow,  1 ;  furnishing 
ammunition  to  man  resisting  arrest,  2;  beating  wife  and  child, 
1,  white;  charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  burning  of  a  barn,  1. 

"Lynchings  occurred  in  the  following  States:  Alabama',  9; 
Arkansas,  5;  Florida,  5;  Georgia,  18;  Illinois,  1;  Kentucky,  5; 
Louisiana,  2;  Mississippi,  9;  Missouri,  2;  Ohio,  1;  Oklahoma,  3; 
South  Carolina,  1;   Tennessee,  2;   Texas,  5;  Virginia,  1." 

Among  the  Southern  States  which  have  kept  their  hands  clean 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Indianapohs  News  notes 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  Illinois  and 
Ohio  should  take  seriously  their  appearance  on  the  list;  how- 
ever, says  The  News,  "there  is  no  geographical  reason  for  lynch- 
ing. It  occurs  only  in  communities  in  which  the  citizens  have  a 
perverted  idea  of  modern  standards  of  civilization." 

Praise  for  the  effort  of  the  Collegiate  Commission  appears  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Savannah  Neivs,  published  in  the  State 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  sensational  lynching  of  the  year, 
indeed  of  many  years.     And  the  Georgia  paper  concludes: 

"Surely  the  great  majority  of  the  people  realize  lynching 
is  wrong,  and  would  be  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  lynchings, 
and  yet  the  evil  still  exists.  Apparently,  then,  a  long  campaign 
of  education  offers  the  only  hope  of  preventing  it,  until  such  a 
time  as  the  population  of  the  South  has  become  sufficiently 
dense  to  make  it  less  likely  that  lynchings  will  occur." 


A   BIBLE   WITH   THE   SWORD 

A  SOFTENING  TOUCH  in  the  ghastly  business  of  war, 
says  The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  is  afforded  by  the 
-  fact  that  the  Governments  of  all  belligerents  have  al- 
lowed the  Bible  Society  to  ship  its  Bibles  to  and  fro.     Thus: 

"Since  the  war  began  the  Bible  Society  has  supplied  some- 
where about  three  miUion  Scriptures  to  fighting' men,  prisoners, 
wounded,  intei'ned  civilians,  and  refugees,  and  during  that  time 
the  ordinary  work  has  proceeded — the  latest  ventures  of  the 
committee  being  the  opening  of  a  depot  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
fitting  up  of  a  floating  Bible  House  to  serve  the  50,000  miles 
of  the  great  Amazon  water-system  in  South  America. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Ritson  [Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society],  at  any  rate,  does  not  regard  the  future  of  his 
particular  work  with  despair.  'In  my  experience  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  people  have  taken  to  the  Bible  as  they 
are  doing  now,'  he  said,  'and  that  interest  is  world-wide.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  selling — not  giving  away,  be  it  re- 
membered— more  Scriptures  in  Chinese  than  in  English.' 

"This  interest  in  the  Word  of  God  is  one  of  the  really  bright 
spots  in  the  present  gloomy  world-situation,  and  the  news  of 
it  should  gladden  and  enhearten  all  whose  faces  are  turned 
wistfully  toward  the  east,  waiting  for  the  glimmer  of  a  dawn 
that  shall  usher  in  a  new  and  brighter  day." 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  we  are  informed,  "the 
Society's  agents  have  been  distributing  copies  of  the  Word  of 
God  as  tho  no  war  e.xisted,  and,  unless  it  is  in  Warsaw  and  now 
in  Belgrade,  all  the  depots  in  the  capitals  of  the  warring  nations 
a^^  still  open — even  the  Turk  has  not  closed  the  doors  of  the 
depot  in  Constantinople."  Mr.  Ritson  explains  that  more  than 
forty  languages  are  spoken  by  men  engaged  on  tho  -various 
battle-fronts.     As  wo  see: 
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"Leaving  out  the  greatest  belligerent  nations,  Avhose  names 
readily  occur  to  any  one,  there  are  Fleniisli,  Bohemian,  Ser^^an, 
Polish,  Esthonian  (West  Russia),  Lithuanian.  Ruthenian, 
Lettish,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Dutch  (in  South  Africa), 
Japanese,  Hebrew,  and  more  out-of-tho-way  tongues  such  as 
Tunisian  Arabic,  Fijian,  Mogrevi  (INlorocco),  Persian,  Pashtu 
(for  Pathans),  Urdu,  Xepauli,  Punjabi,  SloA'cnian,  Slovak, 
Finnish,  and  Maori."' 

In  all  those  forty-odd  languages  the  Bible  Societj^  had  the 
Scri]>tures  ready  when  Avar  broke  out,  adds  tlu;  editor  of  The 
Clirislian  Work,  sometimes  in  portions,  sonietimes  in  the  whole 
Bible,  in  other  cases  the  New  Testament  only.  The  plates 
Avere  ready  to  print  off  editions  of  any  size. 


THE   NEW   PRISON-JOURNALISM 

THE  PRISOX-XEWSPAPER  has  undergone  a  change 
resulting  in  a  great  widening  of  scope  during  the  past 
three  years.  It  has  changed  from  a  sheet  intend<>d 
solely  to  give  the  inmates  of  prison-Avalls  such  news  of  the  outside 
world  as  it  was  judged  wise  for  them  to  have,  into  a  paper 
carrying  a  jnessage  from  the  world  in.side  prison-bars  to  that 
without.  The  Star  of  Hope,  published  at  Sing  Sing,  is  the  oldest 
of  the  old  type  of  prison-papers  now  showing  the  new  trend.  Its 
matter  is  Avritten  by  prison-men  and  women;  but  mor(>  than 
twenty-five  such  journals  now  reach  the  outside  world,  and 
their  purpose  is  to  further  the  cause  of  prison-betterment — "to 
let  the  world  in  general  know  how  the  prison-communities  live, 
what  are  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  prison-people,  and  par- 
ticularly to  let  the  world  know  what  kind  of  people  the  persons 
are  who,  through  one  circumstance  or  another,  get  into  prison." 
This  peculiar  form  of  journalism  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  which  published  a  long  story  on  it.  Now 
this  story  is  reduced  to  a  "digest"  by  The  Jolicl  Prison  Post,  a 
paper  published  in  the  interests  of  the  inmates  of  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary.  It  thus  returns  to  the  Avorld  with  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  leading  points  of  the  article  by  the  use 
made  of  it  by  a  prison-paper.     We  read: 

"The  Post  Dispatch  pays  high  tribute  to  the  editorial  purpose 
and  ability  of  The  Star  of  Hope,  saying  that  it  is  'a  fearlessly 
edited  publication,'  and  quoting  generously  The  Star  of  Hope's 
review  and  criticism  of  a  recent  prison-report.  The  Star  of  Hope 
in  the  last  two  years  has,  in  common  Avitli  the  other  and  newer 
prison-journals,  taken  up  the  discussion  of  live  prison-ques- 
tions, its  editorials  being  as  reliable  a  treatment  of  the  questions 
considered  as  those  of  the  average  daily  newspaper;  with  the 
ad\'antage  always,  in  common  with  all  the  prison-press,  of  an 
actual  knoAvledge  of  the  pri.son-men  and  women  and  the  prison- 
conditions  of  which  it  speaks.  Meanwhile,  the  Sing  Sing  periodi- 
cal has  maintained,  or  perhaps  actually  improved,  its  literary 
quality. 

"That  the  modern  prison-press  are  actually  criticizing  the 
jiractises  and  policies  of  their  own  institutions  is  shown  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Lend  a  Hand,  Oregon  Penitentiary: 

"'The  first  aim  of  a  penitentiary  is  to  break  a  man's  spirit, 
estrange  his  family  from  him — wreck  him  physically,  mentally, 
morally.  If  he  is  one  easily  di.scouraged,  he  falls  an  easy  victim 
and  becomes  one  of  the  "criminal  class,"  of  which  the  daily  press 
like  so  well  to  prate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  is 
given  a  five-dollar  bill  and  is  expected  to  make  good,  when  every 
facility  needed  for  that  very  thing  has  been  stript  from  him. 
Naturally  he  falls  again,  imless  he  has  friends  to  help  him,  and 
not  always  succeeding  then,  for  usually  the  American  prison- 
system  does  a  good  job — in  the  manufacture  of  criminals.'" 

The  way  in  which  the  prison-press  is  holding  up  the  prison- 
men  and  women  to  a  hope  in  better  things,  •saj'^s  this  writer,  "is 
spoken  of  as  'the  optimism  of  the  pri.son-press,'  which  is  'well 
shown'  in  the  following  from  The  Ohio  Penitentiary  News": 

"Men  in  prison — life-timers,  men  of  forty  and  (iven  sixty 
years  of  age  and  with  s«;ntences  ranging  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
years — are  taking  educational  courses  at  our  prison  day-scdiool. 
Others  are  zealously  mastering  trades  and  professions  for  tin- 
first  time  in  their  lives.     Wliy?     Because  the  si)irit  of  uplift 


and  the  guiding  rays  of  the  better  way  have  infected  them.  The 
annals  of  history  are  replete  Avith  instances  where  ex-convicts 
have  climl)ed  high  and  dry  above  the  .slime  and  mire  of  their 
past.  Th(>  partner  of  Henry  Ford  to-day  is  an  ex-convict 
whom  Governor  PingrcH-,  of  Michigan,  pardoned.  He  'came 
back.'  Another  ex-convict  is  a  justice  of  a  supreme  court. 
Others  are  authors,  bankers,  lawyers,  preachers,  and  pushing 
busmess  men.      It  is  not  to  be  cxpi-ctcd  that  all  of  us  will  develop 
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TITLES   OF  PRISON-PAPBKS. 


This  new  type  of  journalism  is  a  message  to  the  outer  workl  from 
the  men  and  women  behind  prison-bars. 


into  celebrities,  but  we  can,  and  by  all  means  should,  develop 
our  minds,  morals,  and  efficiency  through  study,  wholesome 
literature,  logical  reasoning  in  our  solitude,  and  planning  an 
honorable  course  for  the  future." 

The  article  points  out  that  tlie  Philadelphia  North  Anierlean 
has  "frequently  devoted  its  page  editorial  to  the  prison-better- 
ment question,"  while  the  Chicago  Daily  Ncivs  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  have  published  letters  written  from  prison  by 
prison-men.  The  Joliet  Prison  Post  here  goes  on  to  quote  a 
letter  to  it  from  Frank  Ooewe^'  Jones: 

"Prison  is  no  i)icnic,  as  well  we  know  that  have  been  locked 
up.  But  the  world  likes  a  man  to  take  his  medicine  without 
kicking  afterward.  1  believe  that  if  a  man  will  go  outside 
and  forget  his  grouch,  and  will  look  the  world  square  in  the  eye, 
tliere  are  enough  fair-minded  i)eopl(>  on  earth  to  assure  all  of  us 
new  chan(!es.  Naturally  a  man  that  has  a  prison-record  to 
\\\v  down  has  to  be  a  better  man  than  the  ordinary  run  of  people 
if  he  gains  the  complete  confidence  of  the  public.     But  he  can 
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get  his  old  plaee  back  if  lie  goes  Afltr  it  with- gritted  teeth  aud 
A  smile." 

The  Post  Dispatch  is  quoted  as  making  this  comment,  "which 
should  help  the  public  to  get  a  more  correct  view  of  men  and 
women  who  get  into  or  who  now  may- be  in  prison": 

"Within  the  last  decade  two  of  the  greatest  literary  lights  of 
our  country  have  served  prison-terms,  and  a  score  of  lesser  lights 
in  the  literary  world  can  write  'ex-convict'  after  their  names. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  more  men  in  our  prisons 
than  in  all  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  this  is  not  so  very 
astonishing,  percentages  considered.  It  is  only  when  the  popular 
conception  of  the  criminal  is  in  mind  that  this  statement 
surprizes." 


AGNOSTIC   VIEW   OF   GOD   IN  THE   WAR 

THE  VOICE  OF  DOUBT  has  been  many  times  raised 
since  the  war  began.  The  comfortable  belief  in  a 
beneficent  Providence  has  been  rudely  'shaken.  "If 
God  is  all-powerful  and  all-good,"  women  and  men  are  asking, 
"why  did  he  allow  this  wicked  war  to  begin  and  to  continue?" 
To  answer  this  question,  declares  the  English  agnostic,  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  the  Christian  apologist  "has  to  show  why  a 
God  who  hates  evil  and  has  power  to  prevent  it  allows  it  to 
exist."  He  chooses  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  as  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous English  divines  engaged  in  reconciling  the  war  with 
the  Christian  conceptions  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  forced  to  meet  the  direct  questions  of  some  sufferers  by  the 
war  such  as  this  put  by  an  afflicted  mother,  "Where  was  God 
when  my  only  boy  was  bayoneted  in  the  face  and  left  to  bleed 
to  death  in  agony?"  Mr.  Campbell  is  quoted  as  meeting  the 
challenge  in  this  way: 

"What  I  want  is  to  find  out  what  we  poor  creatures  have  to 
rely  on  in  the  struggle  of  life  if  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
religion  is  a  mistake  and  there  is  no  higher  consciousness  than 
our  own  to  know  or  care  what  becomes  of  us.  .  .  .  Can  we 
dispense  with  a  spiritual  sanction  for  human  activities?  Is  it 
even  conceivable  that  we  could?  By  no  means;  and,  what  is 
more,  I  hold,  and  would  be  prepared  to  prove,  that  there  never 
has  been  an  hour  in  the  world's  history  when  the  spiritual  sancti- 
ties of  human  Life  were  more  apparent  than  now,  all  its  horrors 
notwithstanding — nay,  even  because  of  them." 

Mr.  Blatchford,  one  of  the  leaders  of  radical  thought  in  En- 
gland, declares  in  his  paper.  The  Clarion  (London),  that  this 
argument  of  Mr.  Campbell's  is  "an  old,  old  error  of  religious 
people": 

"It  is  the  assumption  that  human  beings  can  not  live  without 
a  belief  in  some  beneficent  Providence.  It  simply  is  not  true. 
I  know  it  is  not  true  because  I  know  hundreds  of  women  and 
men  who  do  not  believe  in  a  Heavenly  Father,  or  'a  higher  con- 
sciousness which  knows  or  cares  what  becomes  of  us.'  I  find, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  others  find, 
that  one  gets  on  just  as  well  without  the  spiritual  crutch  upon 
which  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  we  needs  must  lean.  Let  me  put 
our  case  quite  frankly.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  'con- 
sciousness higher  than  our  own.'  We  do  not  say  there  is  no 
God.  But  we  do  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  God  directs 
human  affairs  or  that  God  shields  us  from  evil.  We  do  say  that 
God  will  not  perform  miracles  in  answer  to  prayer.  Take  the 
case  of  this  present  war.  The  Germans  on  the  one  side  and  the 
AUies  on  the  other  side  pray  to  God  for  victory.  God  can  not 
give  the  victory  to  both  sides.  And  if  you  tell  us  that  God  will 
give  the  victory  to  the  side  of  right,  we  ask  you  if  an  all-wise  and 
all-good  God  would  not  save  the  right  without  our  prayers  ? 

"But  what  is  it  Mr.  Campbell  asks  us  to  believe?  That 
we  can  not  live  or  work  unless  we  believe  that  God  will  help  us. 
He  puts  it  in  the  form  of  a  query:  What  are  we  to  rely  on  in 
the  struggle  of  life  if  we  can  not  rely  upon  (lod?  And  I  givii 
him  our  answer  quite  simply:  We  must  rely  upon  ourselves. 
That  is  what  millions  of  us  do;  aud  we  are  as  happy  and  as 
good  as  those  who  lean  on  God.  And  in  this  present  war,  does 
Mr.  Campbell  boHeve  that  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  British, 
the  Russians  are  trusting  in  God?  Are  they  acting  as  if  they 
believed  that  God  would  defend  and  save  the  right?    Not  at  all. 


Why  call  for  recruits  if  God  is  on  our  side?  What  we  depend 
upon  is  not  God's  help,  but  the  power  of  big  battalions  and  big 
battUvships  and  big  guns.  Does  Mr.  Campbell  believe  that  if 
our  Navy  had  not  been  ready  God  would  have  prevented  the 
(lermans  from  invading  lis?  What  did  God  do  for  Belgium? 
Belgium  is  thick  with  churches.  Its  people  are  more  devout 
than  our  own.  What  has  God  done  for  Belgium?  Women 
have  been  so  outraged  and  tortured  that  they  have  gone  mad. 
God  did  not  save  them.  If  you  tell  us  that  those  poor  victims 
will  be  rewarded  in  another  world,  we  shall  only  remind  you 
that  we  are  talking  about  God's  providence  in  this  world.  The 
question  women  and  men  are  raising  now  is  why  God  allows 
evil  and  suffering  in  this  world.  Whether  or  not  God  permits 
evil  and  suffering  in  this  world,  it  is  obvious  to  most  of  us  that 
they  exist;    that  they  are  here." 

Mr.  Campbell  is  unable  to  deny  that  fact,  says  Mr.  Blatchford, 
so  "he  makes  an  effort  to  behttle  it."  And  he  tries  to  do  this 
by  two  arguments,  the  first  of  which  is  that  ' '  pain  is  not  cumu- 
lative"— that  a  "million  women  burned  as  witches  suffer  no  more 
than  one  woman."     He  goes  on: 

"I  will  quote  Mr.  Campbell's  own  words: 

"'In  the  first  place,  the  scale  of  the  problem  is  not  quite  what 
it  seems.  We  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  if  a  million  people 
suffer  where  only  one  suffered  before,  the  pain  to  be  individually 
borne  must  be  all  the  greater.  But  it  is  not.  No  person  suffers 
a  million  times  as  much  because  a  million  others  are  suffering 
at  the  same  time;  we  suffer  one  at  once,  and  each  bears  his 
own  share.  .  .  .  All  the  wo  of  all  the  battle-fields  in  Europe 
to-day  might  be  concentrated  in  time  of  peace  into  the  bosom  of 
one  old  woman  dying  of  cancer  in  hospital.  All  the  grief  of  all 
the  homes  bereaved  could  be  summed  up  in  the  tears  shed  by 
any  open  grave  where  faithful  love  mourns  the  loss  of  its  dearest 
and  best;  the  sorrow  is  not  one  bit  bigger  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.' 

"Now  I  have  met  that  argument  before  in  use  as  a  defense  of 
the  sack  of  cities:  and  it  is  an  argument  as  foolish  as  it  is  false. 
I  will  put  it  a  little  more  simply.  If  a  thousand  men  are  all 
badly  wounded,  each  man  suffers  for  himself;  no  man  suffers 
more  because  more  are  wounded.  So  with  the  widows  of  the 
slain:  each  heart  bleeds  for  its  own  sorrow;  a  thousand  widows 
suffer  no  more  than  one.  Therefore  the  Turks  who  murder  a 
million  Armenians  do  no  Avorse  than  the  Huns  who  murder  a 
hundred  Belgians.  Therefore  a  remedy  which  reduces  death 
from  diphtheria  by  75  per  cent,  is  no  use,  for  the  few  who  die 
suffer  as  much  as  the  many  who  died." 

Mr.  Campbell's  other  excuse  is  that  "pain  is  necessary  for 
us;  is  good  for  us,"  and  Mr.  Blatchford  asks:    "Is  that  true?" 

"Does  Mr.  Campbell  believe  it?  How  can  any  one  believe 
it?  God  is  our  Heavenly  Father.  His  love  is  greater  and  his 
pity  is  greater  than  those  of  an  earthly  father.  That  is  what  we 
are  to  believe.  Very  well.  Now  suppose  I  or  you  have  a 
daughter,  and  suppose  we  can  prevent  her  from  contracting 
cancer.  What  should  we  do?  Should  we  let  her  die  after 
awful  agony?  Should  we  listen  to  any  idiot  who  came  and  said: 
'My  dear  sir,  consider  the  beneficent  discipline  of  pain:  weigh 
the  glorious  effect  of  all  that  suffering  upon  your  daughter's 
character'?  Do  you  believe  for  an  instant  that  Mr.  Campbell,  or 
any  other  sane  human  being,  would  allow  his  son  to  die  in  agony 
of  tetanus  or  of  a  lacerated  wound  if  he  could  save  him?  Do 
any  of  us  believe  that  any  nurse  or  doctor  would  permit  a  sick 
or  wounded  man  or  woman  or  child  to  suffer  any  'beneficent 
pain'  which  could  be  alleviated  or  prcAented? 

"I  don't  want  to  be  intolerant,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  rude. 
But  I  have  to  say  plainly  that  to  me  the  kind  of  excuses  Mr. 
Campbell  is  offering  are  not  honest.  I  don't  believe  that  Mr. 
Campbell  believes  himself  what  he  is  telling  us.  I  don't  believe 
that  he  can  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  that  any  sane  human 
being  can  believe  it,  or  does  believe  il.  Will  any  man  suffer  a 
pain  he  can  avoid?  \Vill  any  man  having  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion refuse  the  anesthetic  because  pain  is  such  a  grand  moral 
discipline?  .  .  .  What  we  want  to  know  is  why  our  Hea\enh- 
Father  allows  evil  and  suffering  to  fall  upon  his  children  which  we 
would  not  allow  to  fall  upon  our  children.  Tliere  are  doubti(\><s 
thousands  of  we(>ping  women  who  want  1o  believe  what  Mr. 
Campbell  tells  them.  But  tliey  will  not  he  al>le  to  believe  it. 
They  will  know  in  th(>ir  hearts  i(  is  not  true.  " 

Opposite  views  of  this  question  hav(>  been  given  from  time 
to  time  in  our  pages,  the  latest  lieiiig  in  last  week's  issue. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


THOSE  who  believe  that  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  of  Europe  is 
stronger  and  more  wholesome  than  it  was 
before  August,  1914,  that  the  great  in- 
sanity of  the  war  is  restoring  the  sanity 
of  hterature,  are  likely  to  be  confirmed 
in  their  belief  by  reading  Mr.  Geoff ery 
Faber's  "Interflow"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company).  This  is  a  book  of  beautifully 
wrought  lyrics,  most  of  which  were 
•wTitten  before  the  German  troops  entered 
upon  Belgian  soil.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  is  "A  Lament  Over 
the  City  of  London."  These  stanzas — 
which  surely  have  in  them  the  essence  of 
poetry — are  the  expression  of  a  state  of 
mind  which  was  not  unusual  among  the 
English  poets  two  short  years  ago;  they 
express  a  tragic  discontent  which,  altho 
it  gave  rise  to  some  excellent  verse,  was  a 
wholly  morbid  and  undesirable  state  of 
mind.  The  footsteps  passing  the  poet's 
window  probably  were  anything  but  aim- 
less, nor  were  the  lives  of  the  pedestrians 
drab.  But  not  until  they  knew  the  sharp 
tonic  of  the  war  were  the  poets  awakened 
from  this  mood  of  luxurious  melancholy. 

A  LAMENT  OVER  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON 

By  Geoffery  C.  Faber 

Poor  aimless  footsteps,  all  day  long 
That  pass  my  window,  out  of  sight. 
That  pause  not  till  the  summer  night 

And  start  while  still  the  dawn  is  young, 

•  Whence  do  you  come  and  whither  go. 
And  on  what  errands  are  you  bent? 
Desire  of  what  extreme  event 
Drives  you  thxis  restless  to  and  fro? 

"Were  there  a  million  secret  joys 
Imprisoned  in  these  stony  lanes. 
Then  could  I  understand  your  pains, 

I  might  interpret  this  mad  noise. 

But  here  joy  hath  not  shown  her  face 
Since  from  the  murky  mind  of  man 
His  blackened  offspring  overran 

London — that  was  so  fair  a  place. 

Ah!  can  these  be  the  feet  of  those 
Who  lived  and  loved  her  long  ago. 
When  sweet  and  fresh  the  Thames  did  flow. 

And  she  bloomed  sweetly  as  the  rose? 

Is  there  among  your  number  he 

Who  sang  of  London  as  ' '  the  flower 
Of  cities  all,"  in  her  fair  hour 

"The  jasper  of  jocundity"? 

Nay.  nay;   not  so  unkind  is  Fate 
(Tho  Fate  be  cruel,  as  I  guess). 
Him  will  not  she,  for  shame,  unbless; 

He  knows  not  of  our  altered  state. 

Hangs  overhead  the  heavy  pall ; 

Flows  ever  the  drab  human  tide; 

The  uncouth  din  doth  not  subside; 
The  very  stones  aloud  do  call. 

This  is  our  state.    We  are  thrice-blest 
If  under  favoring  winds  we  see 
That  still  the  eternal  canopy 

Of  azure  bends  from  east  to  west. 

But  sometimes  over  slated  roof 
I  mark  the  slopes  of  heaven  aflre. 
Ah!  then  flames  out  the  old  desire 

For  the  dear  gods,  who  stand  aloof. 
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"This  will  keep  him  warm!'' 

Yes  k^ep — that  is  the  right  word,  and  no  doubt 
this  sturdy  youngster  speaks  from  his  own  experience. 
There  is  something  more  than  a  mere  temporary  glow 
of  enjoyment  in 

CampbelFs  Vegetable  Soup 

Its  warming,  invigorating  effect  stays  by  you. 

The  rich  meaty  stock — made  from  choice  beef,  is 
in  itself  strengthening  and  sustaining.  It  also  contains 
selected  w^hite  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  tender 
corn,  "baby"  lima  beans,  small  peas,  green  okra  and 
a  suggestion  of  red  peppers,  besides  a  sprinkling  of 
"alphabet"  macaroni.  And  all  is  delightfully  flavored 
with  celery  and  parsley. 

The  regular  use  of  this  nourishing  soup  tends  to 
build  up  and  fortify  the  body  permanently 
against  all  kinds  of  w^eather  and  all  kinds 
of  wearing  work.    Hadn't  you  better  or- 
der half-a-dozen  from  your  grocer  today? 

Your  money  hack,  if  "o/  satisfied. 


21  kinds 
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A  NEW  and  GREATER  ( 


One  of  our  dealers,  when  he  first  saw  this  new  Chandler,  asked  how  we 
n>ere  going  to  think  of  all  the  adjectives  thai  mould  be  required  to  describe 
it,  and  we  answered  that  we  weren  'I  going  to  think  of  adjectives  at  all. 
We  were  aimplj/  going  to  tell  the  people  that  the  Chandler  is  now  a 
Greater  Six  than  ever  before,  that  the  Chandler  is  a  handsomer  six  than 
ever  before,  and  that  a  Chandler  dealer  in  every  city  and  almost  every 
town  of  any  size  in  America  Was  ready  to  shotD  them  this  car.  And  we 
knew  that  the  Chandler  record  for  leadership  would  inspire  confidence  and 
that  the  car  itself  would  make  any  attempt  at  describing  it  seem  futile. 


THE  price  of  the  new  model  Chandler  Six — the  leading  six — is  $1295. 
The  Chandler  is  built  for  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  ready  now  to  buy 
this  great  car  at  this  low  price.    It  offers  the  motor-car  quality  they  demand  at  a  price 
that  pleases  them. 

We  are  proud  that  with  steel  and  aluminum  and  leather  and  all  other  motor  car  materials 
so  HIGH  we  can  sell  the  Chandler  at  a  price  so  LOW. 

Yes,  there  are  lower  prices.    But  there  is  no  price  so  low  for  such  a  car. 

We  could  build  a  cheap  car.  That  would  be  easy.  But  it  would  be  a  problem,  indeed,  to 
'build  a  better  car. 

We  could  build  a  small  car.  But  the  people  who  want  the  Chandler  want  roominess  and 
power  and  sturdy  construction  and  style. 

So  we  build  the  best  six-cylinder  car  in  the  world,  and  then  we  fix  the  price  as  low  as  it 
can  be  made. 

This  policy  has  made  the  Chandler  a  price-pioneer  in  the  quality  six-cylinder  field.  This 
policy  put  on  the  market  three  years  ago  this  month  the  first  high-grade  six  selling  for  less 
than  $2000, — the  $1785  Chandler.  This  policy  reduced  that  price  later  to  $1595,  and  this 
policy  brings  you  now  this  Greater  Six  for  $1295. 

So  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Chandler  price,  just  as  we  are  proud  of  this  Greater  Six. 


CHAi 


POWER— Ampl 
anywhere  that 

SPEED— More 
thousand  car  < 
or  dare  to  use 

MOTOR— The 
Motor,  built  in 
three  years  pa 
over.     Free  fi 
mentation. 


Showing  the  New  Walnut- Paneled  Tonneau  Cowl 


CHANDLER  1 

801-831  E.  ISlst  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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R  CAR  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE 

1890  Broadway 
Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 


EVERYONE  knows  the  Chandler  pretty  well  now,  from  the  mechanical  standpoint. 
Everyone  knows  how  the  Chandler  has  made  good  right  from  the  beginning. 
The  Chandler  is  almost  everywhere  in  America  now.    Thousands  of  them,  from  coast 
to  coast,  in  the  hands  of  happy  owners.     So,  we  say,  you  know  the  mechanical  excellence 
of  this  car. 

But  we  wish  everyone,  right  now,  might  know  the  new  Chandler  touring  body  and  the 
new  Chandler  four-passenger  roadster. 

The  big  seven-passenger  car,  with  new  body  and  walnut-paneled  tormeau  cowl,  is  simply  a 
delight.  In  grace  of  line  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  car  to  match  it.  The  picture 
gives  you  just  a  hint  of  its  beauty,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  rich  Chandler  Blue  finish.  But 
you  must  see  the  car  itself  to  know  just  how  much  we  mean  when  we  say  it  is  the  handsomest 
car  of  the  year. 

Room  to  Spare — A  Comfort-Margin 

There  are  a  good  many  automobiles  with  seats,  hut  not  room,  for  seven  persons. 

The  big  Chandler  is  a  real  seven-passenger  car.  There's  room  to  spare — a  comfort-margin. 
The  seats  are  wide  and  tilted  a  bit,  and  everyone  speaks  of  the  "leg-room." 

The  interior  finish,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  car.  The  deep,  pillowy  hair 
cushions,  upholstered  in  the  new  long-grain  leather,  the  walnut-paneled  tonneau  cowl  and  all 
the  other  niceties  of  finish  and  completeness,  reflect  our  thought  for  your  comfort  and  your 
sense  of  style. 

So  go  now  to  see  this  car  at  your  dealer's.  He  is  one  of  a  thousand  who  have  the  new 
Chandler  ready  for  inspection  and  demonstration,  and  who  can  give  you  delivery  at  any  time 
you  designate  provided  you  place  your  order  now. 

Body  finish — Chandler  blue,  deep,  lustrous  finish.  Fenders,  wheels  and  motor  hood 
blacl^.    Deep  cushioned  upholstery  covered  with  long-grain  semi-glazed  leather. 

Equipment — Highest  grade  equipment  is  a  feature  of  the  Chandler  now,  as  always, 
including  Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto,  Gra^  &  Davis  separate  unit  Electric  Starting  and 
Lighting  System,  Chandler  aluminum  crank,  case,  Chandler  full  floating  silent  spiral  bevel- 
gear  rear  axle,  silent  chain  drive  for  motor  shafts,  annular  ball  bearings,  Stewart-W  arner 
magnetic  speedometer,  Stewart  vacuum  gasoline  feed,  Nonsl^id  Tires  in  rear,  and  all  the 
usual  incidental  items. 

The  New  Chandler  Catalogue  illustrates  the  New  Big  Touring  Car,   the  Four- Passenger  Roadster,   other 
body  types  and  all  mechanical  features  fully.     If  you  do  not  know  your  Chandler  dealer  write  us  today. 
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How  miu'li  Mr.  Faber's  work  gained  in 
clarity  and  naturalness  after  the  war  came 
is  shown  by  this  direct  and  noble  sonnet. 

TO  BELGIUM 

By  Geoffery  C.  Faber 

You  have  taken  up  the  biu-den.  which  on  the  back 

Of  Athens  rested  in  tlie  far-otr  time, 

When  first  of  Greece,  and  in  her  own  sublime 

First  hour  of  greatness,  she  withstood  the  attack 

Of  Persia:  when  on  her  alone  the  black 

Barbarian  storm-sky  lowered,  when  by  the  rime 
Of  the  siilt  sea.  at  Marathon,  that  worst  crime 
Was  foiled,  that  dark  cloud  parted  into  rack. 

You  took  up  Athens'  burden;  and  Athens  lent 
WilUng  her  spirit;  and  still  like  Athens,  you 
Removed  your  kingdom  through  the  wintry  sea. 
England  tliis  bitter  while  is  proud  to  be 
Your  Salamis.     For,  great  as  glory  grew 

To  Athens,  yoiu-s  will  grow  past  wonderment. 

Eden  Phillpotts  is  the  latest  English 
writer  to  add  his  voice  to  the  rhythmic 
chorus  which  is  sent  up  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  youth  of  England  to  join 
the  Army.  Whatever  may  be  the  literary 
merits  of  this  poem,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  it  is  forceful  and  stirring,  and  that  its 
strongly  marked  rhythm  suggests  the  beat 
of  drums  that  give  the  time  to  march- 
ing feet.  We  take  it  from  the  London 
Daily  News. 

MARCH  FOR  THE  NEW  RECRUITS 

By'  Eden  Phillpotts 
From  peat  and  golden  weald. 

From  good  red  earth  and  brown, 
From  forest,  fen,  and  field, 

From  viU,  and  thorpe,  and  town, 
'Come,  come,  come! 
Jjcap  to  the  solemn  call; 

In  Liberty 

Speed  fast  and  free, 
And  each  for  the  love  of  all. 
Your  plowshares  beat  to  swords 

On  anvil  of  the  heart. 
No  time  is  this  for  words; 

Arise  and  play  your  part. 
Come,  come,  come! 
Fly  upon  feet  of  flame 

Swift  to  fulfil 

Your  own  good  will 
For  love  of  your  own  fair  fame. 

Let  no  men  dare  to  .say, 

"We  are  the  people's  thought; 
We  led  them  on  their  \yay : 

Without  us  they  were  naught."  ' 
Come,  come,  come! 
You  are  the  nation's  soul, 

By  fire  that  bums 

In  yom-  fathers'  urns, 
Forward,  for  love  of  the  goal. 

Shall  they  who  gave  their  all 

And  now  so  peaceful  lie 
Dream  that  the  trumpet's  call 

Brightens  no  brother's  eye? 
Come,  come,  come! 
Forget  not  those  wiio  led 

When  the  evil  woke 

And  the  battle  broke — 
Boys!   For  the  love  of  the  dead. 

Who  harbors  the  vain  thought 

That  one  on  this  red  day 
■Can  England  have  for  naught 

And  freedom  without  pay? 
Come,  come,  come! 
Join  up  with  them  that  stand 

To  bear  the  brunt 

Of  the  battle-front, 
For  love  of  their  motherland. 

From  good  red  earth  and  brown, 

From  peat  and  golden  woald, 
From  vill,  and  thorpe,  and  town, 

From  forest,  fen,  and  field. 
Come,  come,  come! 
Come  in  yoiu-  manliood's  might 

With  majesty, 

Your  choice  made  free. 
For  love  of  Eternal  Right! 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer's  "A  Marriage 
Cycle"    (Houghton    Mifflin    Company)    is 


a  volimie  of  unusual  interest.  Pi'ofessor 
Palmer  has  brought  together  the  poems 
WTitten  bj'  his  distinguished  wife,  written 
with  no  thought  of  publication,  but  raei-ely 
as  an  intimate  record  of  married  life.  Most 
of  the  poems  are  so  personal  that  we  can 
understand  Professor  Palmer's  hesitancy 
to  permit  their  publication,  but  their 
literary  value  and  their  interest  to  their 
gifted  author's  many  friends  in  England 
and  America  made  desirable  their  issuance 
in  book-form.  That  which  we  quote  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  moving  of 
modern  love-poems,  suggesting,  in  its 
unusual  combination  of  intensity  and  re- 
straint, both  Christina  Rossetti  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning. 

A  SPRING  JOURNEY 

By  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

We  journeyed  tlu-ough  broad  woodland  ways. 

My  Love  and  I. 
The  maples  set  the  shining  fields  ablaze. 

The  blue  May  sky 
Brought  to  us  its  great  spring  surprize; 
While  we  saw  all  things  through  each  other's  eyes. 

And  sometimes  from  a  steep  hillside 

Shone  fair  and  bright 
The  shadbush.  like  a  young  June  bride, 

Fresh  clotlied  in  white. 
Sometimes  came  glimpses  glad  of  the  blue  sea; 
But  I  smiled  only  on  my  Love;  he  smiled  on  me. 

The  violets  made  a  field  one  mass  of  blue — 

Even  bluer  than  the  sky; 
The  little  brook  took  on  that  color  too, 

And  sang  more  merrily. 
"Your  dress  is  blue,"  he  laughing  said.     "Your 

eyes," 
My  heart  sang,  "sweeter  than  the  bending  skies." 

We  spoke  of  poets  dead  so  long  ago, 

And  their  wise  words; 
We  glanced  at  apple-trees.  Uke  drifted  snow; 

We  watched  the  nesting  birds. 
Only  a  moment!     Ah,  how  short  the  day! 
Yet  all  the  winters  can  not  blow  its  sweetness 
quite  away. 

From  Mr.  Kenneth  Rand's  "The 
Dreamer"  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.),  we 
take  this  rollicking  vagabond  song.  Mr. 
Rand's  theme  is  of  the  oldest,  but  his  emo- 
tion is  so  sincere  and  his  lines  are  so  deftly 
phrased  that  his  poem  does  not  need  the 
added  charm  of  novelty. 

SPRING  IN  THE  SEMITROPICS 

By  Kenneth  Rand 

The  tossing  tops  of  the  palms  are  loud  with  a  wind 
from  the  Spanish  Main 

That  strums  the  harp  of  the  sunUt  beach  to  a 
sounding  old  refrain; 
Oh,  clear  and  blue  as  a  maiden's  eyes  the  clean 

sea-spaces  lie. 
Till  my  heart  is  off  with  the  wheeling  gulls  that 
jest  with  the  lonely  sky — 

Off  to  the  rim  of  the  ocean-world,  to  my  lost  sea- 
love  again, 

Whose  hair  is  spim  of  the  windy  scud  and  whose 
robe  Is  the  sunmier  rain. 

Over  the  run  of  the  world  of  men  I  know  that  my 

love  is  true — 
Who  is  naught  of  flesh,  who  is  naught  of  blood, 

but  bom  of  the  wmdy  blue ; 
Her  name  we  stammer  with  halting  tongues — 

we  hearts  that  have  heard  her  call 
Tlu-ough  the  din  of  a   lumdred  smoky  towns, 

and  foimd  her  the  best  of  all! 
Oh,  wc  name  her  Sprino.  or  Dawn-on-thc-Sea,  or 

Raplure-lhat-oncc-ur-kncic. 
But  the  gray  gull  knows  that  the  names  are  one 

when  it  comes  to  the  tribute  due. 
■So  it's  off.  my  heart,  to  the  ritii  of  the  world,  to  your 

lost  sea-love  again. 
Whose  hair  is  spun  of  the  trindy  scud  and  whose 

robe  is  the  sutmner  rain! 


Wasted 
Energy 


There's  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  well-directed  energy 
of  natural  nerve  force  and  a 
"nerve  explosion." 

The  calm  person  with  poise 
and  reserve  energy,  who  ex- 
pends his  nerve  power  w^isely, 
enjoys  life  and  gets  furthest. 

The  common  habit  of  coffee 
drinking  tends,  not  only  to 
irritate  and  upset  the  nervous 
system,  but  also  to  undermine 
general  health. 

Coffee  drinkers  take  into  the 
system  a  cumulative  drug 
with  its  resulting  harmful 
effects  upon  body,  nerves  and 
brain. 

When  the  nerves  of  a  coffee- 
drinker  cry  out,  it's  time  to  quit 
the  coffee  and  use 


POSTUM 


This  pure  food-drink  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  coffee- 
drug,  caffeine,  or  any  other 
harmful  ingredient. 

Ten  days  off  coffee  and  on 
Postum  shows  one  way  to 
conserve  energy  and  be  rid  of 
coffee  troubles. 

"There's  a  Reason** 

Grocers  Everywhere 

sell  Postum 
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RECENT  FICTION 

Johnston,  Mary.    The  Fortunes  of  Garin.    Pp. 

376.       Boston    and     New    York:     Houghton     Mifflin 
Company.     $1.40. 

^\iter  her  brilliant  and  exhaustive  novels 
of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  a  delight  to  have  from 
Miss  Johnston  a  tale  of  romance  and  chiv- 
alry-, a  real  love-story  told  with  her  charm. 
This  new  story  is  set  in  the  background  of 
southern  France  at  the  time  of    the  Cru- 
sades, and  is,  therefore,  alive  with  tales  of 
chivalry,  songs  of  troubadours,  and  those 
descriptions  of  battles  or  bitterly  contested 
duels,  which  the  author  gives  with  skill. 
Garin,     bold     and    handsome,     uncertain 
whether   to  embrace  the  Church   or   seek 
knighthood,    comes   upon   a   young   herd- 
girl  sore  beset  by  an  overardent  knight, 
and    saves    her    from    dishonor,    severeh* 
punishing    her    assailant.      Later,    fleeing 
from  the  consequences  of  this  act  (since 
the  youth  he  had  whipt  proved  to  be  the 
only  son  of  the  great  Savaric  de  Mont- 
maure),  disguised  as    a  jongleur,  he  joins 
the  Crusaders  and  wins  knightly  spurs  in 
the  Holy  Land.     After  several  years,  re- 
turning to  his  home  he  goes  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Princess  Audiart  of  Roehe-de-Frene, 
not  knowing  that  she  is  his  herd-girl,  his 
"Fair  Goal,"  whom  his  songs  have  made 
famous  and  to  whom  he  had  pledged  loyalty 
and  devotion.     The  outcome  is  evident  to 
all,  but  the  development  of  the  plot  gives 
Miss   Johnston   opportunity   for   rare   de- 
scriptions of  battle-scenes,  gorgeous  royal 
festivities,    and    touching   scenes    between 
lovers. 

Cabell,  .lames  Branch.  The  Rivet  in  Grand- 
father's Neck.  Pp.  368.  New  York:  Robert  McBride 
&  Co.     $1.35. 

Here  is  a  story  almost  as  unusual  as  its 
title.  In  reading  it,  one  is  by  turns  amused, 
thrilled,  and  bewildered.  Just  what  and 
how  much  of  the  things  implied  does  the 
author  mean,  and  does  he  mean  to  be 
argumentative  or  only  descriptive?  The 
title  is  borrowed  from  Hans  Andersen's 
"The  Shepherdess  and  the  Sweep,"  and  is 
cleverly  applied  to  the  characters  in  the 
story.  Colonel  Musgrave  is  a  Southern 
gentleman,  an  exponent  of  chivalry,  who 
marries  Patricia  Stapylton,  the  erratic, 
stands  guard  over  his  sister  Agatha  and 
her  pathetic  weakness,  sacrifices  his  own 
reputation  to  keep  an  old  friend  from 
knowing  her  own  husband's  perfidy,  even 
calmly  reasons  with  his  wife  when  she  is 
about  to  elope  with  gay  Jack  Charteris, 
who  is  always  conventional  and  repressed. 
Just  as  the  reader  thinks  he  has  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  story,  a  new  idea  ap- 
pears, and  again  he  searches  between  the 
lines  for  the  real  motive.  Rudolph  Mus- 
grave, antiquarian,  is  an  absorbing  char- 
acter, whose  "besetting  infirmity  was  to 
shrink — under  shelter  of  whatever  grandilo- 
quent excuse — from  making  changes." 

Smith,   Gordon  Arthur.     The  Crown  of  Life. 

Pp.  416.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.35 
net. 

It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  and 
perhaps  Ruth  Holworthy,  of  East  Westly, 
Mass.,  was  not  such  a  hybrid  as  she  ap- 
pears to  the  casual  reader,  but  her  mental- 
ity and  independence  seem  so  incommen- 
surate with  her  years  that  sometimes  she 
appears  pert  and  always  assertive  and  self- 
willed.  Aunt  Sarah  and  Aunt  Minerva 
found  her  a  problem  and  decided  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  Boston  to  be  educated 
and  conventionali;:ed.     Even   there   Ruth 
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Million 
Food  Cells 

In  that  Grain  ofy/fieat 

Many  sorts  of  food  cells — about  all  we  need. 

But  some  valuable  elements  which  we  can't  do  without  lie  mostly  in  the 
outer  coats. 

That's  why  food  experts  advocate  whole  wheat. 


Those  food  cells  must  be  broken  to  digest. 

That's  why  wheat  is  cooked  or  baked.  And,  to  break  more  cells,  you 
toast  it. 

But  toasting,  even,  hardly  breaks  up  half. 

Now  We  Explode  Them 

That's  the  fault  which  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  corrected  by  steam-exploding 
wheat. 

Each  food  cell,  he  found,  holds  a  trifle  of  moisture.  So  he  puts  the  wheat 
kernels  in  guns.  Then  revolves  those  guns  for  sixty  minutes  in  550  degrees  of 
heat.     That  converts  all  the  moisture  to  steam. 

The  guns  are  then  shot,  and  the  steam  explodes.  Each  food  cell  is  blasted 
from  within.  Thus  every  element  in  every  coat  of  the  grain  is  fitted  for  easy, 
complete  digestion. 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat.    But,  more  than  that,  it  is  whole  wheat  made 
wholly  available.  That  was  never  done  before. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts —  1 5c 


Except 
in 
Far 
West 


12c 
15c 


Puffed  grains  derive  from  the  fearful  heat  a  most  fascinating  taste.  The 
puffing  makes  them  bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size.  The  walls  become  thin 
and  fragile,  ready  to  melt  in  the  mouth. 

The  grains  are  flaky  bonbons — food  confections — seemingly  too  dainty  to 
be  eaten  by  the  bowlful.     But  they  are  only  grain. 

Serve  them  as  your  morning  cereals.  Serve  them  in  your  bowls  of  milk. 
Mix  them  with  your  fruit. 


The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole      M  a  k 
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30-Day  Building:  Quality  at  Low  Cost 

/%  USTIN  Standard  Factor}^  Buildings — pre-fabricated  for  quiclc 
jTjL  assembly — are  revolutionizing  industrial  building.  The 
seven  t3"pes  furnish  every  essential  housing-requirement  for  a  great 
variety  of  industries.  Standardization  of  design,  materials  and 
methods  assures  quality,  in  quick,  time,  at  low  cost. 

Each -type  i.s  the  irrcclucibk'  mini- 
mum of  good  construction  —  designed 
to  assure  maximum  daylight,  ventila- 
tion and  clear  floor-space,  without  a 
needless  detail.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  ready;  steel  roof-trusses, 
columns  and  Fenestra  sash  pre-fabri- 
cated; other  materials  in  stock  or  on 
order.  Cross-s-cctions,  for  the  most 
part,  are  fixed;  but  lengths  may  be  any 
multiple  of  the  bay. 

Austin  Standard  No.  3,  illustrated 
here,  is  the  maximiun  width  that  can 
be  adequately  lighted  through  side- 
walls  and  one  monitor.  It  is  100  feet 
wide,  with  only  one  column  to  each  2000 
feet  of  floor  space;  any  length,  in  mul- 
tiples of  20  feet.  Under  normal 
conditions  we  can  build  it  com- 
plete in  30  working-days. 


r'€i* '  ##  I  T7»p"«^^** 


^ 


Interiof:  Austin  Staiulaid  No.  li. 


Write,  phone  or  wire  for 
specifications  and  cross-.sections 
of  the  seven  Austin  Standards, 
in  convenient  form  for  your  files. 


The  Samuel  Austin  &  Son  Co. 

INDUSTRIAL    BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


Jackson,  Mich. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    M,p.Ti..ril,v  4ui.-klv    Ik'.-.. 
j>laiii  t(i  the  man  tir  WLUnaii  wiin  investifratcs. 


''nr  EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Stillwell'AoME'Plans 


Thousands  now  needed  by  railroads 
bigr  corporations  and  other 
firms  at 

$3,000  to  $10,000  B^^: 

XT  I       with   excellent 

*  cany  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement and  a  future  of 
independence  and  prosper- 
ity. Unlimited  opportunities 
await  you  if  you  prepare  now. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL  four'pki" 

time,  no  matter  what  you  work  at  now.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  already  understand  bookkeeping.  We  have 
acoursein  Higher  Accountancy  that  prepares  you  from 
the  ground  up.  Prepared  by  noted  experts — under  direct 
supervision  of  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  ex-Pres.,  Am.  Assn. 
C.  P.  A.  Examiners  and  ex-Sec'y.  III.  Board  of  Exam. 
Prepares  you  to  pass  C.P.A.  examinations  in  any  state. 

Special  Reduced  Rate  E?h"oTt^''L'c"u^'e 

fur  it  timitt'd  time,  apecial  reduced  rate  acholuTHhip.  W*  Mali* 
T«rm»  To  Suit  You. 

Money-Back  Guarantee  !,',1?rr.'"nSi''tS 

not  satisfied  wo  atrr^-t;  t<»  r,-fuiiil  /ritiro  iinimint  paid. 
^MfM^M^F^C  now  fur  wundcrful  fret.*  book  explaininfr 
WWmmm  M  M^  nalarit'H.  poHitiunH  to  bu  hud,  I'tc.  and 
^^  proof  that  w*-  ran  help  yoii  to  nnccew  a« 
we  are  hrlpinv  thuuHands  of  LnSallo  studoata.  IVeparo  for 
thepo  big  pouittono  now. 

US»lle  E»teD«ioo  Uniyewity,  Dept.  152-H    Chicato,  III. 


SiMid  fill-  tli.-s.*  )»..nk,s — "Repre- 
sentative Cal.  Homes"  .'^.ii,;?itiO(i 
t.>*ii()i)ii — l'iii-cr>ii.-.  "West  Coast 
Bungalows"  .'.i.  swiotoifii'iii)— 
I'liii-  My.     "  Little   Bunga- 
lows" :!l.  ^'.IIO  t..  SI711U— I'lirc 
■i'"'-     SPECIAL  OFFER 
All  3  Books  $1— Postpaid 
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was  a  law  unto  liorsolf.  She  picks  out  her 
own  chaperoue,  and  goes  her  own  way. 
Boy  alter  boy,  man  after  man,  slio  plays 
witli,  and  then  capric^ioiisly  sweeps  out  of 
the  path.  In  the  background  is  always 
.Jerome  Defoe,  watchful  and  })rotective,  so 
that,  after  serious  complications,  head- 
strong mistakes,  and  dangerous  experiences, 
iJuth  finds  herself — and  Jerome.  The  ati- 
thor  has  a  good  command  of  fluent  English. 
He  evidently  understands  the  caprices  of 
youth,  especially  that  attitude  of  posing, 
so  dear  to  young  people,  and  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Ruth  is  very  young — only 
nineteen.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  is 
more  conventional  and  very  sweet,  leaving 
Ruth  in  the  restftd  atmosphere  of  home, 
the  love  of  Aunt  Minerva,  and  the  devotion 
of  Jerome  that  has  outlived  the  feverish 
passions  of  rebellious  youth. 

Gillinore,  Inez  Haynes.    The  OUivant  Orphans. 

Pp.  313.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Quite  a  little  like  the  author's  Phoebe 
and  Ernest  books,  this  is  a  narrative  of 
two  years  in  the  life  of  six  orphans,  de- 
scribing how  they  regulated  their  differ- 
ences, solved  their  problems,  learned  to 
share  their  responsibihties,  and  finally 
"found  themselves."  The  story  is  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  youthful  mistakes  and  dis- 
agreements, foolish  misunderstandings  and 
happy  conclusions.  First  pathetic,  then 
humorous,  quiet,  then  hilarious,  the  episodes 
described  illustrate  all  the  known  charac- 
teristics of  youth,  both  touching  and  en- 
tertaining. The  youthful  view-point  on 
serious  questions  and  daily  problems  is 
brought  vividly  before  the  reader  and  com- 
pels hrs  sympathy  and  understanding. 
Each  of  the  thrt>e  boys  and  three  girls  has 
some  strong  characteristic,  but  Lainey  is  at 
all  times  most  lovable.  The  book  abounds 
in  clever  comments,  as  this  one:  "Altho 
you  can  spend  more  money  in  New  York 
than  in  any  place  I  know,  trying  to  have  a 
good  time,  you  can  also  spend  less  there 
than  anywhere  and  still  have  a  good  time." 

A  SCIENTIFIC   HISTORIAN 

Ball,  Sir  Robert,  Reniiniseonces    and    Letters 

of.  ?:dited  by  his  Son,  W.  Valentine  Ball.  With 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  eight  plates.  Octavo, 
pp.  xiv-408.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $5  net. 

Sir  Robert  Ball's  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction— outside  of  his  eminent  merits  as 
a  scientist  and  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  his  time — 
lies  in  the  fact  that  i)erhaps  more  than  any 
othcM-  contemporary  writer  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  within 
the  n^ach  of  the  common  people  and  in 
thus  democratizing,  so  to  speak,  a  science 
which  hitherto  had  had  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cratic cast.  To  ha\-e  brought  the  Prome- 
thean fire  to  the  hearths  of  the  humble  is 
not  the  least  of  the  achievements  of  a 
great  scientist,  and  this  feat  the  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  by  means  of  certain  traits  of 
j)ersonaIity  which  went  along  with  an 
intellectual  and  literary  equipment  rt>- 
sembling  those  of  Huxley.  The  great  ad- 
vancement made  in  astronomy  during  his 
time  ga\e  zest  to  a  cannn-  which  from 
the  first  gave  promise  of  much  distinction. 
The  frontier's  of  science  have  wideiUMl 
amazingly  in  our  time,  and  the  possil)ili- 
ties  of  tlu>  future  s(>em  boundless.  The 
scientific  achie\<'menls  of  the  nin(>1e*Mith 
centurv  i)u(,  in  eciip.se,  acc-ordiiig  to  Alfred 
Kussel  Walhu-e,  those  of  the  eighteen  centu- 
ries that  preceded  i(.  What  we  ha\o.  then, 
in  this  \  oluine  of  reminiscences  is  a  personal 
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record  of  the  men  and  events  that  have 
figured  in  the  world  of  science  during  a 
"wonderful  century."  It  was  the  original 
intention  of  Sir  Robert  to  publish  his 
"Reminiscences"  himself,  and  with  this 
object  in  \dew,  the  editor,  his  son,  tells  us, 
he  prepared  a  large  amount  of  material.  It 
is  a  fine,  strong,  and  inspiring  personality 
that  emerges  from  these  memoirs. 

GORKY'S  EARLY  LIFE 

Gorky.  Maxim.     My  Childhood.     Pp.  374.    New 
York:    The  Century  Company.     1915.     $2. 

As  one  reads  this  hfe-story  of  the  Russian 
novelist  from  early  childhood  to  his  seven- 
teenth year,  when  his  grandfather  threw 
him  out  to  shift  for  himself,  he  is  imprest 
by  the  -^Titer's  utter  frankness,  his  naked 
truthfulness  in  giving  a  picture  of  Russian 
peasant  Ufe,  character,  and  customs;  but 
so  much  is  sordid  and  brutal  that  the 
descriptions,  astonishingly  realistic,  inspire 
one  with  horror,  and  yet  they  at  times 
fascinate  him.  Gorky  says:  "It  is  worth 
while  (to  speak  of  the  oppressive  horrors 
of  wild  Russian  life)  because  it  is  actual, 
vile  fact,  which  has  not  died  out,  even  in 
these  days — a  fact  which  must  be  traced 
to  its  origin,  and  puUed  up  by  the  root 
from  the  memories,  the  souls  of  the  people, 
and  from  our  narrow  sordid  lives." 

There  was  another  and  more  important 
reason  impeUing  him  to  describe  these 
horrors.  Altho  so  disgusting,  altho  they 
oppress  and  crush  many  beautiful  souls, 
yet  the  Russian  "is  so  healthy  and  young 
in  heart  that  he  can  and  does  rise  above 
them."  "In  this  amazing  life  of  ours," 
says  he,  "not  only  does  the  animal  side  of 
our  nature  flourish  and  grow  fat,  but  with 
this  animalism  there  has  grown  up,  trium- 
phant in  spite  of  it,  bright,  healthful,  and 
creative — a  type  of  humanity  which  in- 
spires us  to  look  forward  to  our  regenera- 
tion, to  the  time  when  we  shall  all  live 
peacefully  and  humanely."  The  dominat- 
ing figure  in  these  pages  is  Gorky's  grand- 
mother, who  fought  his  battles,  told  him 
stories,  wept  at  nature's  glories,  got  drunk 
frequently,  and  yet  was  the  mainspring  of 
a  household  where  love,  jealousy,  cunning, 
brutality,  births,  and  deaths  illustrated  the 
basic  character  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  reader  will  shudder  at  some  of  the 
revelations,  but  finds  himself  irresistibly 
attracted  by  the  unusual,  startling,  and 
dramatic  experiences  so  thrillingly  related. 
Perhaps  the  Russian  character  will  be 
better  understood  when  the  book  is  fin- 
ished, but  there  is  not  much  to  inspire 
admiration  except  for  the  achievement  of 
the  novelist  after  a  childhood  of  such 
terrible  vicissitudes. 

SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 

Wald,  Lilian  D.    The  House  on  Henry  Street. 

With  Illustrations  and  Etchings  and  Drawings  by 
Abraham  Phillips  and  from  Photographs.  8vo,  pp. 
xii-317.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Every  good  American  concerned  with 
social  betterment  should  read  this  book. 
Altho  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  title, 
which  is  modest  and  may  perhaps  for  that 
reason  be  best,  that  title  by  no  means  sug- 
gests the  white  light  cast  on  living-con- 
ditions in  New  York.  The  volume  does 
more  than  describe  the  inception,  estab- 
lishment, growth,  and  value  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  many  philanthropic 
"settlement"  houses  on  the  East  Side. 
It  exhibits  the  character  of  the  population 
of  districts  in  that  part  of  New  York  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  masses 
exist,  and  reveals  tlie  many  good  quali- 
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y'ES,  John,  every  machine 
here  has  its  own  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor.  That  m^ans 
uninterrupted  service — insures 
maximum  output  —  no  lay-offs 
through  faulty  equipment.  It's 
downright  comforting  to  have 
this  assurance  of  really  de- 
pendable   service. " 

Every  man  who  has  '*a 
wheel  to  turn"  should  read 
that  again :  "'downright  com- 
forting to  have  assurance  of 
dependable  service.'' 

It  sums  up  the  experi- 
ence of  over  fifty  thousand 
power  users  and  makers  of 
motor  driven  devices  where 
Robbins  &  Myers  motors 
keep  things  moving. 

The  name  "Robbins  &  Myers'* 
means  motors  —  whether  for  the 
boy' s  work  bench,  or  for  the  office, 
shop,  store,  home  or  factory. 

Every  size  from  1-40  to  20  horse 
power.  For  operation  on  all  com- 
mercial direct  and  alternating  cir- 
cuits. Built  to  stand  up  through 
years  of  uninterrupted  service. 
Simple.       Efficient.      Economical. 

Twenty  years'  motor  experience 
is  behind  every  R  &  M  motor. 
That  rids  you  of  guesswork.  Makes 
your  motor  purchase  a  wise  one. 
Guarantees  performance  —  backed 
by  the  further  R  &  M  service 
guarantee  which  says :  Satisfaction 
or  your  money  back." 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  name  on  the 
motor  of  any  electrically  driven  device 
is  of  itself  a  sign  of  quality.  Makers 
of  power-driven  appliances  know  that 
this  guarantees  an  operating  efficiency 
fully  in  keeping  with  their  own  quality 
standard. 

To  manufacturers  of  these  devices 
we  will  gladly  submit  sample  motors 
for  trial  and  will  quote  on  quantity  lots. 


7% IS  Mark 
ofR&M 
Quality  on 
any  Motor 

is  a 
Guarantee 
of   Service 
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Manufacturer  of  Motor  Driven  Ma- 
chines, let  our  engineers  help  work 
out  your  motor  problems.  No  obli- 
gation on  your  part — 

Motor  User,  write  for  data  on  motors 
to  suit  your  particular  needs — 

Dealer,  write  for  bulletins,  prices 
and  discounts.  Let  us  help  you  land 
that  big  prospect. 


THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio 

New  York    Philadelphia    Boston    Rochester    Cleveland    Cincinnati    Chicago    St.  Louis    San  Francisco 

T/ie  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 
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I  am  a  hard 
dictator — 


All  ritrht,  that  doesn't  matter  one  iota 
to  the  Dictaphone.  It  doesn't  care  how 
"hard"  a  dictator  you  are. 

You  can't  dictate  too  fas f  for  the  Dic- 
taphone— it  will  (jet  ever>  sinijle  word 
\ou  dictate;  you  can't  dictate  too  slow,, 
the  Dictaphone  <rets  it  all,  exactly  and 
accurately;  you  can't  dictate  too  jerkily, 
or  make  too  many  corrections  and 
changes.  You  can't  upset  the  Dictaphone 
— it  wmII  take  yo//r  kind  of  dictation,  and 
take  as  much  of  it  and  for  as  lony;  a  time 
as  you  want — whether  it's  ten  minutes 
or  ten  hours  at  a  stretch — and  it  will 
lake  it  all. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up 
the  Dictaphone.  Arrange  for  a  dem- 
onstration in  your  own  office  on  your 
own  work.  If  you  don't  find  that  name 
in  the  book,  write  to 

TME  DirT/JPMVAlE 


Suite  1107  B 

Woolworth   Building 

New  York 

Stores    in   the   principal 
cities — dealers  everywhere 

"  How  One  Man  Saved  Money" 
a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you. 


I  TAis  Mv'ertisemnit  Was  dictated  to  the  Dictaphone 


See  the  Point 


tliat  never  ".splutters"  the  ink,  lieconies  scratcli>-, 
"cranky"  or  rusty.  A  Graffeo  Silver  Steel  Pen  (tri|)le 
-silver  plated)  is  all  7CT//f.  Lasts  five  times  as  loni; 
as  other  kinds. 

Sample  box  often  pens  forlOc.  We  pay  postage  and  packing 

Graffco   GEORCE  B.  GRAFF  CO. 

^~"JJ 294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


In  Auto.  Sk-iiih  or  Carriage  a  Clark  Heater  will  keep 
\i>ii  wjiiii   In  coMcsi    \vc;itlicr    -  no  flame,  smoke  or 

smell  Ills  ill  ill  the  feel  In  any  vehicle.  JO  styles  from 
!tOi  lojin  aslieslos  linefl  -earpet  eovi-red.  Askyour 
dealer  for  a  <;inrk  Heater  or  write-  lis  for  free  rjtaloQ. 

<  iii«'\<;<»  i<-M:\ini,i<;  sirti'T  «'om*.%i«v 

(il7  N.  I, a  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 


tit's  tlial  ;iri-  inherent  ainon^  the  polygltJt 
races  found  in  that  district.  It  contains, 
moroov(>r,  svig:f;csti\o  hits  of  liistory  in  tlic 
impre)\onicnt  of  municijjal  administration 
of  hoaltli  conditions  thiriiifj  two  decades. 
It  shows  a(hninistrali\  e  (\vcs  openinj^  to 
the  euviroinnent  of  life  in  the  crowded 
tenements,  administrative  minds  appre- 
ciative of  efforts  at  relief,  and  athiiinis- 
trati\t>  liands  actually  helping-  in  that 
relief,  it  gi^'^'"'  ^i^  sjreater  confidenc(>  where 
we  are  apt  to  find  only  reason  for  censure 
Avhen  we  find  how  s''*'iit  an  advance  has 
l)een  made  in  twenty  years  l)y  tlie  munici- 
j)ality  in  caring  for  tiie  i)oorer  clas.ses  in  the 
metropolis — c  r/.,  the  t'ity  of  New  York 
employs  374  trained  nurses  for  child 
hygiene,  against  none  twt>nly  years  ago. 

Other  things  not  so  pleasant  arc  also 
set  fortli.  We  learn  that  not  all  of  the 
doctors,  for  instance,  sustain  the  reputation 
for  unselfish  and  humanitarian  conduct 
which  their  profession  as  a  Avhole  has 
deserved.  We  find  that  phj^sicians  in  an 
official  i^osition  hav(>  not  hesitated  to  rob 
a  family  of  the  means  required  to  purchase 
the  stock  of  push-cart  merchandist!  that 
would  give  the  ne.xt  day's  bnuul,  tho 
knowing  that  that  money  had  been  chari- 
tably bestowed  for  that  purpo.se.  And 
other  physicians  refuse  to  act  punitively 
in  the  case,  tho  having  the  power. 

In  short,  this  is  a  most  enlightening 
book,  testifying  to  nuich  that  is  heartening, 
and  at  the  same  timt;  making  evident  the 
need  for  further  progress.  It  has.  vital, 
vi\i<l,  absorbing  interest,  and  permanent 
\'alue. 

ANCIENT   CIVILIZATION   IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 

King,  I..  W.  A  H!stor.v  of  Babylon.  Being  Vol. 
II  of  a  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  xxii-;!l().  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.    $1.80. 

.lastron,  Jr.,  Morris  (Ph.D.,  LL.D.U  Tho 
Civilisation      of     Kal>ylonla      and      Assyria.     Its 

Remains,  Language,  History,  Religion,  Commerce, 
Law,  Art,  and  Literature.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xxvi-.'5t5. 
Philadelpiiia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $6  net. 

Within  two  months  three  works  of 
(irst  rank  in  .scholarship  dealing  with 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  ha\'e  issued  from  tht? 
press — Rogers'  si.xth  edition  of  his  "His- 
tory" and  the  two  named  ai)ove.  Written 
from  (>titirely  independent  stand])t)ints, 
and  in  i)art  with  different  ])iirposes,  they 
snpplemtMit  each  other  so  admirably  and 
present  together  so  comi)lete  a  jMcture 
that  he  who  has  the'm  all  may  be  said  to 
command  all  that  is  accurately  known  con- 
cerning tilt!  ancient-  I'lnjiires  on  the  l*]n- 
phrates  and  Tigris  up  to  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
King  comes  down  to  th(>  great  age. 

]3r.  Jastrow's  \()lunu>  is  the  more  co(n- 
|)rehensive  of  the  two  here  named,  dt^aling 
not  oidy  with  the  history — of  course,  in 
more  summariztHl  form  than  either  Hall  or 
Rogers — l>ut  with  the  (\\ca\ations,  de- 
cipherment of  the  cuiHMform-writing,  the 
gods  and  cults,  law,  commtTce,  art,  ami 
lilerature.  Four  of  King's  chapters  trt>at 
of  liabylon — its  place  in  antiquity,  the 
e\ca\ation  of  its  remains  (dt  pending 
largely  on  K()ldew(>y),  its  dynasties  and 
chronology,  one  of  Hamnuirabi,  and  the 
other  four  with  successive  ages  of  tht>  his- 
torj'.  The  broader  scope  of  Jastrow's 
book  gi\t>s  it  })erhaps  a  more  attra<'ti\e 
and  popular  air  tiuin  King's,  which,  ht)w- 
ev(T,  i)os.s(>s.ses  its  own  fa.scina(it)n  even 
for  th(>  general  n>ader.  Both  are  sumptu- 
ous \olumes,  printed  on  heavy  ))aper  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  material  that 
illumines    the    te.\t.      Thus    both    are    ex- 


amples in  slightly  different  ways  of  book- 
making  at  its  best,  whether  viewed  I'rom 
the  author's  or  the  publislier's  standpoint. 
The  campaign  of  the  British  expedition 
up  the  Euj)hrat('s  and  Tigi'is  toward 
Bagdad  gives  added  interest  at  the  moment. 

It  is  heartening  to  nott?  that  in  the  matter 
of  chronology,  one  of  the  V(>.xed  questions 
of  Assyriology,  Rogers,  Jastrow,  and  King 
ar(>  in  a  critical  matt<>r  of  moment  quite 
concordant.  Jastrow,  for  example,  now 
goes  ))ack  nearlj'  two  centuries  l)eyond  his 
former  contentions,  to  about  2120,  for  the 
date  of  Hammurabi — the  three  are  only  a 
year  a[)art  on  this  crucial  date,  practically 
.settled  by  Kugler,  the  Dutch  astronomer, 
from  stellar  data.  As  a  result,  from  about 
2200  H.f.  on,  a  degree  of  accord  among 
Assyriologists  concerning  matters  on  which 
they  have  been  Avide  apart  is  gladly  recog- 
nized. With  this  matter  out  of  the  way, 
the  relations  of  different  dynasties,  cities, 
and  peoples  begin  to  be  seen  in  something 
like  order.  The  gain  made  is  immense, 
and  promises  much  more  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Too  high  praise  can  not  be  bestowed  on 
these  two  volumes. 

MR.  GRINNELL'S  NEW  INDIAN  BOOK 

Grinnoll,  (ieorge  Bird.  The  Fighting  tiiey- 
eunes.  Octavo,  pp.  viii-431.  New  York:  CharUs 
Scribner's  Sons.     $3.50  net. 

This  ^•olume  rejire.sents  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  attempts  yet  made  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  bloody  prowess  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  The  author,  Mr.  Grinnell,  one 
of  the  first  of  li\'ing  authorities  upon  the 
subject,  has  lived  among  the  Indians  and 
knows  them  with  a  thoroughness  of  which 
few  white  men  can  boast.  "Tlie  Fighting 
Cheyennes"  were  one  of  the  inost  typical 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  They  were  constantly 
at  war,  not  only  with  the  other  W^estern 
Indian  tribes,  but  Avith  the  whites  as  well, 
and  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Indian  campaigns,  including  those,  of 
]\Iiles,  Crook,  C\ister,  etc.,  had  to  do  with 
them.  This  history,  therefore,  embraces 
an  unusually  wide  field  of  Indian  exploit 
and  adventure,  and  the  author  in  recording 
their  deeds  has  done  a  creditable  piece  of 
historical  work.  In  his  closely  packed  pages 
will  be  found  duplicated  bv  reality  tho 
most  thrilling  episodes  of  Fenimore  Coop- 
er's fiction.  Frequently  the  story  is  told 
in  the  Indians'  own  words.  The  author 
has  aimed  to  giA  e  a  truthful  and  unvar- 
nished account  of  these  Indian  wars,  now 
])artly  forgotten,  but  which  fifty  years  ago 
formed  an  imptjrtant  eijisode  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  "  Since  tlie  Indians  coultl  not 
writ(\"  says  Mr.  Griniu'll  in  his  })reface, 
"the  history  of  their  wars  lias  been  set 
down  by  their  enemies,  and  the  story  has 
been  told  always  from  a  hostile  point  of 
\  iew.  .  .  .  Evidently  there  is  another  side 
to  this  history,  and  this  other  side  is  the 
one  which  should  be  recorded." 

The  narrative  is  very  full,  and  portions 
of  it  are  deeply  interest kig.  The  story  of 
the  famous  massacre  of  Cieneral  Custer  and 
his  trot)ps  has  many  new  features  in  this 
\ersion.  A  striking  feature  of  the  book  is 
found  in  tht>  pictun>sque  names  of  tho 
Indians.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
the  author  has  far  outstript  the  lurid 
Indian    lilt>rature    of    our    bovhood    davs. 
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The  NEW 

Studebaker 

THE  keynote  of  the  vivid  life  of  today  is  prac- 
tical luxury  —  not  the  silken  self-indulgence  of 
past  and  degenerate  ages  but  the  studied  planning  to 
get  the  utmost  of  comfort  and  ease  which  life  can 
bestow.  Yet  restraint  must  be  served  and  shrewd 
American  common  sense  withal. 

A  true  exemplar  of  this  spirit,  this  New  SERIES  17 
Studebaker  4-cylinder  Car  stands  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  finest  and  best  among  American  ideals — 
beautiful  without  ostentation,  powerful  without  surplus- 
age— breathing  quality  in  every  line  that  meets  the  eye 
and  in  the  most  exacting  scrutiny  of  every  part. 

In  price  this  new  Studebaker  meets  the  commendable 
insistence  that  full  value  should  not  mean  excessive  cost 
— eight  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  is  surely  moder- 
ate for  such  a  car  as  this — and  a  price  that  only  greatly 
increased  volume  and  efficient,  highly  organized  facili- 
ties such  as  Studebaker's  can  make  a  FACT. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.    Detroit,  Mich.    Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit 

Half-Ton  Commercial  Cars 


Series  17 

4OH.P 

7  passenger 

FOUR 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7- passenger    .     $   845 
Roadster,  3-passengrer      .     .  825 

Landau-Roadster,  3 -pass.   .        1145 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Tourine  Car,  7-passenger    .     $1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger 
Landau -Roadster,  3-pass 
Coupe,  4-passeneer      .     , 
Sedan,  7-passenger       .     . 
Limousine,  7-passenger  . 


1025 
1350 
1600 
1675 
2500 


PanelDelivery  Car      .     ,     .       $875 

Express  Car 850 

Stationand  Baggage  Wagon  875 

One -Ton  Commercial  Trucks 

Open  Express,  complete  .  $1200 
Stake  Body,  complete  .  .  1250 
Bus,  16-pass.,  full  equipment     1400 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Canadian  Prices 

Four  Cylinder  Models  Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  .  $1165  Touring  Car,  7-passenger  .  $1395 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .  .  1135  Roadster,  3-passenger  .  .  1365 
Landau-Roadster     ....        1465        Landau-Roadster      ....        1695 

F.O.  B.  Walkerville 

More  than  207,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 
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How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your   Sales 

No  man  in  America  knows  better  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Send  83c  for  his  new  book  of  snappy, 
meaningful  ginger  talks — they  will  make  you  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  you  apply  their  teachings. 
SHORT  TALKS  ON  RETAIL  SELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  tliat  put  tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  blood  into  your  sales  talk. 
"Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods." 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
"He  knows»the  art  of  modern  salesmanship." 

Philadelphia  North  American, 
75c,  by  mail  83c.    Almost  200  pa^es,  eloth  bound. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD  -DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becouu' 
plain  to  tlie  man  or  wunian  whu  investigatea. 


KEEP    YOUR    CHILDREN 
STRONG     AND    WELL 


and  give  them  a  fair  start  in  life  on  the  road  to  happi- 
ness and  success.  Every  mother  should  leant  how 
to  accomplish  this  by  reading 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

hy  Loviis  Fischer.  M.D..  Bn  avithnritative  book  on  all  that 
piTtaiiiH  to  tlio  cari'  and  woU-boing  of  tho  little  onos.  It 
advises  and  informs  you  concerning  ventilation,  bathins, 
clothing,  feeding,  the  treatment  of  childiHli  ailmcntit,  etc., 
and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  every  home  where  there 
ate  growing  youn^rsters.  A  book  that  will  prove  its  worth 
over  and  over  again, 

"Contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  very  fine  practical  knowl- 
edge ..The  information  given  in  it  Is  of  the  kind-  that 
declares  dividends," — Charlotte  Medical  Journal. 

"Will  he  a  >)non  t^>  many  a  puzzled  parent  and  niny  assist  in 
.qavirrj  the  lives  of  thousands  of  little  oney." — Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  N,  Y. 


The  Home  For  You 

Will  Be  Found  in 

KEITH'S 

16  Years 

The  Leadingr  Authority  on  Home  Building 
V         Will  Give  You  Something  Good       J 


r 


Pictures  and  Plana  of  this  home  in 
January  KEITH'S  Newsstands, 20c, 

KEITH'S  13  a  speciali-ed  monthly  magazine 
complete  in  the  latest  ideas  and  Plans  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  Each  72  to  100  page 
number  gives  many  cuts  and  plans  with  interest- 
ing detailed  write-ups  of  Homes  designed  by 
leading  architects.  Articleson  "Inside  the 
House"  and  "Home  Decoration"  by  well-known 
experts.  New  Materials  and  how  to  use  them. 

Big  Offer  of  the  Year 

Send  $2,  the  subscription  price  for  one  year, 
and  we  will  enter  you  for  12  Big  House  Building 
Numbers  and  in  addition,  mail  postpaid,  your 
CHOICE  of  any  of  KEITH'S 

Famous  Plan  Books 


140  Deniffns  BunffalowH 

and  Cottages  .  .  .  $1.03 
104  OeRJif  na  cuatinir  less 

than  J3.000  ....  1. 00 
126  Deaitrna  costinslcss 

than  »4,000  ....  1.00 
175  DeaiirnA  costing  less 

thnn  $B.000  .  .     .    1.00 

17B  Oesigna  costing  less 

thun  je.OOO  ....  1.00 
126  Doflit^na   coating 

over  $6,000  ....     1.00 


100  DGaipna  for  cement 
end  biicic     .    .         .  $1,00 

60  Garages  costing  $160 
and  up      .    .     ,     ,    .    1.00 

200  Views  of  living 
rooms,  hulls,  fire- 
places, etc 1.00 

40  Duplex  Houses  and 
Flats 60 

100  Designs  costing 
$3,000  to  $10,000  .     .      .60 


Alt  Tfn  Ponka  and  Kf:TTHS  a  Year.  ,«. 

-KEITH'S,  858  McKnixbi  Bld(..MinoeapoIi>,  Mion. 


Here  fact  outranks  fiction,  as  is  often  the 
ease.  Among  the  host  of  red  paladins  of 
the  forest  long  since  gone  to  their  happy 
hunting-grounds  the  author  mentions: 
Roman  Nose,  White  Thunder,  Two  Crows, 
White  Bull,  Weasel  Bear,  Old  Lodge 
Skins,  Bob-Tailed  Porcupine,  Wolf  Friend, 
Bullet  Proof,  Dull  Knife,  Crazy  Horse, 
Iron  Shirt,  Crazy  Mule.  Black  Bear,  and  a 
hundred  others. 

NEUTRALITY  AMONG  STATES 

Sanger,  C.  P.,  and  H.  T.  J.  Norton.  England's 
Guarantee  to  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  'With  the 
Full  Text  of  the  Treaties.  Octavo,  pp.  viii-151.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  tragic  importance  of  certain  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  States  of  Europe  in- 
vests this  volume  with  unusual  interest. 
The  guaranty  to  Belgium  and  Luxemburg, 
which  has  become  of  such  historic  im- 
portance, is  here  discust  and  explained, 
and  many  cognate  questions  of  European 
poUty  and  diplomacy  are  treated.  The 
book  is  designed  to  give  such  information 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  assumed  to- 
ward Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  The  first 
chapter  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  in- 
ternational position  of  Belgium  and  Lux- 
emburg and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  treaties  were  made.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
neutrahty,  and  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  neutral  State  may  permit  a  belligerent 
to  pass  through  its  territory  is  discust. 
On  this  point,  so  pertinent  at  the  present 
time,  the  authors'  investigations  have  re- 
vealed much  diversity  of  usage  and  legal 
opinion.  A  n,eutral  State,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  might  freely  concede  this 
right  to  belligereat  troops.  But  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  the  century  just  past 
there  had  occurred  a  change  of  opinion. 
Modern  authors  hold  that  passage  must 
be  totally  refused  to  the  troops  of  beUig- 
erents.  The  volume  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  interested  in  the  diplomatic  phase 
of  the  war. 

FABRE  ON  THE  HUNTING  WASPS 

Fabre,  J.  Henry.  The  Hunting  Wasps.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  Teixiera.  Pp.  viii— 427.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  the  first  of  his  books  to  appear 
since  the  author's  recent  death,  and  natur- 
allj'  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  mingled 
with  the  interest  awakened  by  the  now 
Aolume.  Mr.  Fabre's  death  seemed  to 
come  suddenly.  Fame  had  come  to  hiui 
in  his  old  age  and  in  such  large  measure 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  were  de- 
termined to  atone  for  having  hitherto 
neglected  one  of  its  geniuses. 

In  "The  Hunting  Wasps,"  the  exquisite 
literary  genius  of  the  "Insects'  Homer," 
as  the  great  French  naturalist  has  been 
called,  appears  at  its  best.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  no  one  who  ever  lived  had  such 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tiny 
insect  world  as  had  this  French  naturalist. 
Certainly  no  other  has  been  able  to  reveal 
and  describe  so  delightfully  and  with  so 
much  philosophic  suggestiveness  the  won- 
derful things  that  transpire  in  the  world 
of  spiders,  tlies.  and  bees. 

In  this,  the  latest  of  Mr.  Fabre's  works 
to  appear  in  English,  we  find  more  fully 
developed  some  of  the  interesting,  original 
theories  which  the  scientist  has  drawn  from 
his  studies  of  tho  insect  world.  To  a  mind 
of  Fabre's  philosophic  cast  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  spirit  are  divided  by  thin  par- 
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titions,  and  at  times  thoir  echoes  ax'c  heard 
to  bleud  in  perfect  liarniony.  To  a  reaUsni 
as  poignant  as  Zola's  and  a  genius  for 
detail  comparable  to  that  of  Taine,  he 
adds  the  note  of  rev^erie  of  Renan.  What  is 
known  as  the  Celtic  imagination,  often 
found  among  French  writers,  and  writ 
largo  in  the  charming  pages  of  John 
Burroughs,  is  recognized  as  the  salient 
trait  of  the  poet-naturalist  of  Provence. 

In  his  opening  pages  the  author  discloses 
a  little  of  his  personal  history.  It  was  an 
essay  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Leon 
Dufour,  that  awakened  in  him  the  spark 
of  science,  a  monograph  on  the  habits  of  a 
wasp  that  hunted  buprestis-beetles.  From 
curly  childhood,  he  tells  us,  he  had  de- 
lighted in  beetles,  bees,  and  butterflies. 
"I  see  myself  in  ecstasy,"  he  writes, 
"before  the  splendor  of  a  gi'ound-beetle's 
wing-cases  or  the  wings  of  a  Fapilio 
ntiichaon,  the  swallowtail."  Fabre's  first 
entomological  essay  won  honorable  men- 
lion  from  the  Institute  of  France.  Its 
author  was  also  awarded  a  pj'ize  for  e.x- 
])erimental  physiology.  But  a  far  higher 
reward  went  to  the  eager  young  aspirant 
for  scientific  honors  in  the  shape  of  a  warm 
letter  of  congratulation  and  eneourage- 
ineut  from  Leon  Dufour  himself.  "Even 
now  at  that  sacred  recollection,"  he  e.x- 
elaims,  "my  old  eyes  fill  with  happy  tears. 
0  fau"  days  of  illusion,  of  faith  in  the 
future,  where  are  you  now?" 

In  the  new  book,  as  in  former  volumes, 
Mr.  Fabre  narrates  in  his  charming, 
dramatic  style  the  tragedies  of  the  tinj^ 
insect  jungle.  Here  is  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  Borgi-as  and  Sforzas  of  the 
infinitesimal  realm  which  he  has  so  thor- 
oughly explained: 

"Wasps  display  in  their  murderous  art 
methods  hardly  rivaled  by  those  of  a  man 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  anatomy  and 
])hysiolog3 .  .  .  .  When  entering  her  shel- 
ter imder  a  rock,  where  she  has  made  her 
burrow,  the  Sphex  (wasp)  finds,  perched  on 
a  blade  of  grass,  a  Praying  Mantis,  a 
carnivorous  insect  which  hides  cannibal 
habits  under  a  pious  appearance.  The 
danger  threatened  bj-  this  robber  ambushed 
on  her  path  must  be  known  to  the  Sphex, 
for  she  lets  go  her  game  and  pluckily  rushes 
upon  the  Mantis,  to  inflict  some  heavy 
l)lows  and  dislodge  her,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
frighten  her  and  inspire  her  with  respect. 
The  robber  does  not  move,  but  closes  her 
lethal  machinery,  the  two  terrible  saws  of 
the  arm  and  forearm.  The  Sphex  goes 
back  to  her  captive,  harnesses  herself  to 
the  antennae,  and  boldly  passes  under  the 
blade  of  grass  whereon  the  other  sits 
perched.  By  the  direction  of  her  head  we 
can  see  that  she  is  on  her  guard  and  that 
she  holds  the  enemy  rooted,  motionless, 
under  the  menace  of  her  eyes.  Her  courage 
meets  with  the  reward  which  it  deserves: 
the  prey  is  stored  away  without  further 
mishap. 

"A  word  more  on  the  Praying  Mantis, 
or,  as  they  say  in  Provence,  lou  pn'go  Dicon, 
the  Pray-to-God.  Her  long,  pale-green 
wings,  like  spreading  veils,  her  head  raised 
lieavenward,  her  folded  arms  crossed 
upou  her  breast,  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
travesty  of  a  mm  in  ecstasy.  And  yet  she 
is  a  ferocious  creature  loving  carnage.  .  .  . 
Posted  near  the  barrows  on  some  bramble 
or  other,  she  waits  for  a  chance  to  bring 
within  her  reach  some  of  th(i  arrivals, 
forming  a  doubh;  cai)ture  for  her,  as  she 
s(!izes  both  the  hunters  aiul  her  i)rey.  Her 
])atience  is  long  put  to  the  test:  the  Avas)) 
suspects  something  and  is  on  her  guard; 
still  from  tim(*  to  time  a  rash  one  gets 
caught.  With  a  sudden  rusthi  of  wings 
half  unfurled  as  by  the  violent  release 
of  a  clutch,  the  Mantis  terrifies  the  new- 
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Dodge  Brothers 

WINTER  CAR 

Warmth  and  protection  and 
comfort  are,  of  course,  their 
chief  attributes  —  but  these 
Winter  Cars  are  built  with 
an  eye  to  convenience  as  well. 


For  instance,  the  doors  are  as  high  as  those 
of  a  coupe.  They  open  readily  from  within 
or  without.  Their  wide  swing  makes 
entrance  and  exit  easy.  Ventilation  is 
provided  by  means  of  adjustable  windows. 
There  is  clear  vision  on  all  sides,  for  driver 
and  passenger. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 

The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 
({.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Canadian  price  $1335   (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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Pmm  m  m^  X  Cards, circulars, book, paper, 
r  1  H  ¥;Press$5.Larger$18.  Kotary$60 
WW  Savemoney.  Printforothers, 

jf  ^\Vi  J*bigprofit.  Alleasy.rule.Hsent. 
^^  ^^  **^  Write  f actor.v  for  catalog  of 
"^m  ■wwv'YI  presses,TYPK,cards.siamples 
^    TV  AA  The  Press  Co.  Meriden,  Conn 


200  kinds  Iron  Puzzles.     2  sample 
leaders  witii  catalog  only  10  cents. 

WESTERN  PUZZLE  WORKS  CO. 
St.  Haul  Minnesota 
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Automobile  owners  now 
demand  Machine -Pasted 
Plates  in  starter  batteries  be- 
cause they  last  so  much  longer. 

Through  the  years  m  which  we  were  striving 
for  ''A-  Better  Battery''  we  knew  that  if  we 
could  produce  the  one  we  were  working  jor^the 
public  response  would  be  instantaneous. 

For  everything  about  the  motor  car  had  been 
improved — except  the  battery. 

Then  the  big  day  came  for  us  when  we  succeeded 
in  realizing  our  shop  slogan — ''''A  Better 
Battery" 


t 


X., 


USL  Starter  Batteries 
are  guaranteed  for  a 
longer  time  than  any 
other  starter  battery  on 
the  market.  Made  in 
sizes  to  fit  all  cars. 


After  sixteen  years  of  effort  our  mechanical  and  chemical  en- 
gineers produced  the  marvelous  machine-pasted  plate  battery. 


And  the  public  response  has  been 
instantaneous— and  mighty.  Car  own- 
ers are  demanding  these  wonderful 
improved- type  USL  batteries  because 
they  outlast,  oftentimes  two  and  three 
to  one,  old  style  starter  batteries  equip- 
ped with  the  common  *' hand -pasted" 
plates. 

We  have  the  greatest  storage  battery 
plant  in  the  world,  yet  our  factory 
facilities  are  being  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  this 
new-type  USL. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  people 
are  no  longer  buying  batteries  merely 
on  the  outside  details  of  construction. 


Any  manufacturer  can,  if  he  is  willing 
to  spend  the  money,  duplicate  the  lead- 
coated  handles,  improved  cases,  per- 
fected vents  and  terminals  which  are 
USL  standard  construction.  But  none 
is  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  battery 
whose  real  working  parts — the  plates — 
will  last  like  the  USL. 

People  are  looking  to  the  inside — 
where  the  life  is,  where  the  power  is 
stored. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  pattery  book, 
"The  Black  Box  Mystery  Explained," 
price  50  cents,  but  free  to  you  if  you 
send  the  name  and  model  of  your  car. 

Write  us  for  it  today. 


U  S  LIGHT  &  HEAT  CORPORATION 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 


New  York 

St.  Louis 


BRANCHES: 
Buffalo  Detroit  Chicago  Cleveland 

Boston  Washington  San  Francisco  Kansas  City 


Senncf  Stations  maintained  in  all  sections  of  the  country 


I 


"^ 
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comer,  who  hesitates  a  moment  in  her 
fright.  Then  with  the  sharpness  of  a 
spring  the  toothed  forearm  folds  back  on 
the  toothed  upper  arm;  and  the  insect  is 
caught  between  the  blades  of  the  double 
saw.  It  is  as  tho  the  jaws  of  a  wolf- 
trap  were  closing  on  the  animal  that  had 
nibbled  at  the  bait.  Thereupon,  without 
imloosing  the  cruel  machine,  the  Mantis 
gnaws  her  victim  by  small  mouthfuls. 
Such  are  the  ecstasies,  the  prayers,  the 
mystic  meditations  of  the  prcgo  Dieou." 

CLIFTON  JOHNSON  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Johnson,  Clifton.  Highways  and  Byways  of 
New  England.  With  illustrations.  Pp.  xi-299.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 

This  volume  makes  a  special  appeal  to 
tourists,  and  to  automobilists  in  particular, 
opening  up  to  them  places  of  interest  easy 
of  access  among  the  delightful  regions  of 
historic  New  England.  It  is  now  the  cus- 
tom to  take  trips  from  New  York  and  to 
traverse  the  whole  of  the  New  England 
chain  of  States  within  a  week.  The 
pleasure  of  these  tours  is  enhanced  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  local  and  of  the  historical 
associations  of  the  places  visited,  and  it  is 
just  this  kind  of  information  that  ]Mr. 
Johnson's  pleasant  book  pi'ovides.  There 
are  chapters  on  picturesque  and  historicallj' 
atti-active  regions  in  the  States  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  The 
descriptions  are  accompanied  by  charac- 
teristic photographs. 

The  author  has  explored  New  England 
as  have  few  visitors.  Ordinarily,  he  re- 
naarks,  we  catch  onlj^  casual  glimpses  of 
this  interesting  life.  "I  have  wandered 
much,"  he  Avrites,  "on  rm-al  byways  and 
lodged  most  of  the  time  at  village  hotels 
or  in  rustic  homes.  ...  I  have  tried  to 
show  actual  life  and  nature  and  to  convey 
some  of  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  mj- 
intimate  acquaintance  ^vith  the  people." 

Mr.  Johnson's  book  abounds  in  delight- 
ful pictures  of  rural  humanity  as  it  exists 
to-daj'  in  cloistered  New  England.  He 
lets  the  characters  he  met  talk  ad  libitum, 
and  these  are  the  best  pages  in  his  book. 
The  unconscious  humor  of  these  New- 
Englanders  is  very  refreshing  and  wholly 
original.  Modern  progress  has  ignored 
them.  Science  has  tabued  them.  Primi- 
tive, natural,  and  pristine,  they  have  for 
the  reader  the  same  fascination  that  they 
had  for  their  discoverer,  the  author.  The 
humor  of  these  Yankees  is  immortal,  and  in 
unearthing  them  the  author  has  done  a  ser- 
xice  to  literature.  They  know  more  of  na- 
ture's secrets,  in  a  certain  way,  than  the 
scientists  do.  The  author  met  one  of  them, 
a  bear-hunter  of  the  White  Mountains,  of 
local  fame.  Some  one  had  mentioned  cas- 
ually that  he  had  just  t'-apt  a  bear. 

"Yes,  I  caught  a  bear  this  summer.  I 
caught  him  on  Gale  River,  about  three 
miles  from  here.  He  weighed  250  pounds. 
I  gave  considerable  of  the  meat  away  to  the 
neighbors.  It  was  tender  and  a  lot  of 
'em  e't  it.  But  no  bear -meat  for  me! 
The  animals  smell  too  much  like  a  colored 
person.  .  .  .  The  bears  come  out  of  their 
winter  sleeping-places  just  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts  off.  They're  usually  fat  then, 
but  food  is  scarce  until  the  berries  git 
ripe  in  summer,  and  before  that  time  the 
bears  are  pretty  lean.  In  the  spring  they 
eat  roots,  and  they'll  tear  a  rotten  log  or 
stump  all  to  pieces  to  git  the  big  ants 
that  are  inside.  Those  ants  are  sour.  I 
used  to  have  a  Frenchman  working  for  me 
who  liked  the  taste  of  'em.  He'd  find  'em 
when  he  was  chopping,  and  he'd  take  a 
handful  out  and  eat  \'m.  He  said  they 
tasted  just  like  pickles," 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


TOM  SHEVLIN  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 

THAT  Tom  ShevUn  "gave  his  life  for 
Yale" — the  obituary  head-line  ap- 
pearing in  several  newspapers — does  not 
jibe  with  what  Tom  Shevlin  told  "Fair 
Play,"  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  two 
or  three  months  ago.  "This  football,"  he 
said  on  that  occasion,  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gallantly  placed  his  whole 
business  career  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake 
of  the  college  team,  "is  play,  after  all. 
I  enjoy  this  business  as  a  recreation;  but 
the  man  who  allows  it  to  take  up  his  whole 
time  and  thought  is  a  fool.  .  .  .  Make  no 
mistake!  I'm  not  dying  of  worry  about 
this  Princeton  or  Harvard  game.  The 
world  wll  go  on.  And  I've  got  a  lot  of 
things  vastlj^  greater  than  football  to 
worry  about."  Nevertheless,  to  the  "man 
in  the  bleachers"  Tom  Shevlin's  fame  as  a 
great  end  and  a  great  coach  in  football  will 
alwa.ys  be  ranked  above  anj^  of  his  quite 
notable  achievements  as  a  timber-merchant 
and  financier  in  the  Northwest.  And  to 
the  Yale  man  who  remembers  the  legends 
of  a  former  generation,  Shevlin  will  doubt- 
less stand  out  as  a  Yale  hero  who  was  too 
big  for  the  mold  in  which  the  college 
sought  to  cast  him — the  man  who  was 
widely  worshiped  but  largely  disliked  in 
the  little  world  in  which  he  became  famous. 
From  his  Yale  side,  indeed,  the  history 
of  Tom  Shevlin  sounds  not  unlike  an 
ironic  epitaph  from  Edgar  Lee  blaster's 
"Spoon  River  Anthology." 

I  was  tho  greatest  end  who  ever  came  to  Yale, 

As  sticli  things  go,  I  was  your  biggest  man, 

And  I  knew  it. 

Because  I  did  not  dissemble,  and  because 

I  struck  out  straight  and  hard  where  no  love  was 

lost, 
You  passed  me  by  when  yoiu"  Olympians  gave 

out  the  laurel  wreaths. 
But  when  I  had  a  greater  work  to  do. 
You  cheered  me  for  giving  it  up  to  come  and  coach 

the  team. 
And  now  you  "mourn"  me. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  that 
Tom  Shevlin  would  ever  be  guilty  of  a 
Spoon  Riverism,  for  he  was  neither  a 
whiner  nor  was  his  philosophy  tinged  with 
bitterness.  This  his  friend  "Fair  Play" 
makes  abundantly  clear,  as  when  he  tells 
us  that — 

As  a  rich  man's  son,  the  son  of  a  man  who 
regarded  only  the  sky  as  the  limit  of  any- 
thing that  his  offspring  wished  to  do,  Tom 
acquired  an  expansive  style  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  him  at  Hill,  at  Yale,  and 
in  later  life.  But,  generally  speaking,  he 
kept  his  balance  better  than  many  boys 
would  have  done,  than  many  boys,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  done.  He  selected 
his  friends  always  with  reference  to  their 
appeal,  and  it  made  not  the  slightest 
difference  who  they  were,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  or  what  they  stood  for.  Many  a 
student  who  was  working  his  way  through 
Yale  had  reason  to  suspect  that  many 
pleasant  things  whi(fh  happened  to  assist 
him  in  material  ways  in  the  course  of  his 
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YOU  will  con- 
cede the  utility 
and  convenience  of 
a  pen  that  is  always 
ready  to  write  — 
that  fills  itself  in  4 
seconds — that  suits 
your  hand  exactly 
— that  can't  leak  or 
blot — that  is  too 
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with  its  "Crescent- 
Filler"  is  exactly 
such  a  pen  —  has 
been  for  18  years; 
over  a  million  users 
vouch  for  it. 

Your  CON  KLIN 
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exactly  as  you  think 
a  pen  should  write 
and  fill. 
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gist, stationer 
or  jeweler 
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THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
291  Conklin  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Do  You  Need 
More 


TO    ANY  WOMAN 

who  has  no  special  training  and 
wants  to  earn  money,  I  would 
recommend  nothing  better  than 
sfllingWorld's  Star  goods. When 
I  started  in  this  work  I  had  never 
<ione  any  soliciting  of  any  kind. 
The  commission  on  my  first  day's 
orders  came  to  $7. 00.  What  other 
work  is  there  that  a  woman  can 
do  to  earn  that  amount?  One  can- 
not help  but  succeed  with  World's 
Star  goods, and  enthusiasm.  Both 
will  lead  to  success. 
So  writes  Mrs.  G.  H.  Little- 
field,  of  Oregon. 

\Vbrld*s  Star 

Hosteri;  and  KleanKnit 
Underv^rear 

are  sold  only  direct  from  the 
Mill  to  the  Home  by '  our 
special  representatives. 
This  method  insures  to  you 
not  otily  lower  prices  for 
higher  values,  but  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  our  rep- 
resentative. In  the  privacy 
of  your  home  you  make  your 
selection.  The  line  includes 
everything  in  hosiery  and 
undcrwcur lor  all  llic  family. 


We    Have    Helped 
More  Than  9000 

ambitious,  deserving  women.  You 
can  do  the  same  as  they  have  done. 
Sell  World's  Star  Hosiery  and 
KIcan-Knit  Underwear  in  your 
home  town.  No  previous  experi- 
ence is  nece9sary--we  show  you 
how  to  make  money  in  an  easy, 
congenial  and  profitable  way.  We 
are  known  everywhere.  Our  ad- 
vertising makes  sales  easy--the 
quality  holds  the  trade.  PROMPT 
DELIVERIES  and  PROTECTED 
TEURITOKY.  Our  free  catalog 
tells  whole  story. 


Buy  111},  Mich. 
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No  Electricity  Needed 

BISSELL'S  '['acHHm  Sueeper  has 
proved,  by  actual  test,  to  have  greater 
suction  power  than  most  electric  clean- 
ers— and  this  suction  is  wliat  .nets  the 
dust  out  of  your  rugs  and  carpets. 
Hand-propelled,  it  is  light-running, 
easily  operated  and,  in  every  \va\ , 
extra-(o)ivenietit  to  use.  The  one-pieci* 
dust  bag  and  nozzle,  coming  out  to- 
gether and  emptying  from  the  rear,  is 
an  e.Kclusive  BISSELL  feature  that 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discrimi- 
nating woman. 

Etpiipped  with  this  latest  BIS- 
SELL'S, keeping  a  clean  house  is  sim- 
ple, sanitary  and  easy.  As  to  viedmn- 
ical  efficiency  and  general  .snperiorily. 
the  name  is  your  guarantee — it  has 
stood  for  the  best  in  sweeping  devices 
for  nearly  40  jears. 

Use  BISSELL'S  lacuum  Sweeper 
for  general  cleaning  and  BLSSELL'S 
Carpet  Sweeper  for  daily  sweeping  and 
■  you  have  the  most  satisfactory  clean- 
ing combination  that  modern  progress 
affords. 

Prices  are  $7.50  for  the  Vacuum  Cleaner 
(without  brush)  and  $9.00  for  the  Vacuum 
Sweeper  (with  brush).  Slightly  higher  in 
the  West.  South  and  in  Canada.  Carpet 
Sweeper  $2.76  to  $6.75.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.    Booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL   CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Carpet 
Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World. 

Dept.  121,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Made  in  Canada   too  <_M(i) 
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in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  alto  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation address 

U.  of  C.(Div.R)  Chicago,  III. 
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Detroit  Michigan 


college  career  camo  from  Tom  Shevlin; 
hut  lu>  nt'N'or  t'otild  be  certain.  For 
.Slunlin  was  not  prone  to  adv(>rtise  himself 
in  this  Avay;  what  he  did  was  done  for  the 
sake  of  doing.  WIumi  he  brought  a  racing- 
motor  to  New  Hav(>n  and  distanced  a 
crack  New  York,  Now  Haven  &  Hartford 
flier,  there  may  be  no  question  that  he 
was  concerned  only  with  the  Tun  and  ex- 
citement involved. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  elder  Shevlin 
came  to  New  Haven  in  the  early  fall  of 
1903,  when  Tom  was  a  freshman,  and 
.seeing  him  with  an  overcoat  which  he 
regarded  as  shabby,  he  told  him  that  if  he 
e\er  again  paid  less  than  $150  for  a  garment 
of  the  sort  he  would  disown  him.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  gives  a  fair  example 
of  the  lavish  manner  in  wiiich  this  young 
undergraduate  was  handled. 

He  made  the  eleven  in  his  freshman 
year,  gaining  a  position  at  end.  The  other 
end  was  Rafferty,  the  captain,  another 
Westerner.  On  the  day  of  the  Princeton 
game  at  New  Haven  the  elder  Shevlin" s 
private  car  was  backed  on  a  siding  along- 
side the  Rafferty  special.  Mr.  Rafferty, 
who  was  a  great  character,  emerged  from 
his  car  and  encountered  Mr.  Shevlin. 

"Well,  Shevlin,"  he  said  in  his  rich 
brogue,  "this  is  the  day,  I  suppose,  when 
we  will  become  famous  as  the  fathers  of  two 
great  athletes." 

After  the  game,  which  Princeton,  as 
will  be  remembered,  won,  the  two  men 
met  as  they  were  on  the  way  to  their 
respective  cars. 

"Well,  Shevlin,"  said  Air.  Rafferty, 
sliaking  his  head  sadly,  "I  see  we  are  still 
old  man  Rafferty  and  old  man  Shevlin." 

The  -writer  explains  the  historic  "Tap- 
day"  blunder: 

Shevlin  was  not  the  sort  of  a  man  to 
make  his  way  into  any  set  or  clique  at 
Yale,  and,  while  popular  generally,  he  never 
established  that  social  identity  which  would 
have  insured  senior-year  honors. 

Yet  so  great  was  his  athletic  prestige 
that  it  was  popidarly  supposed  he  Avould 
be  tapped  for  som(>  one  of  the  prominent 
secret  societies.  Tap-day  cam(>  and  Shev- 
lin was  ignored.  If  he  was  chagrined  he 
did  not  .show  it.  He  stood  around  talking 
unconcernedly  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
then  went  to  his  rooms.  In  the  meantime, 
student  sentiment  had  crystallized  into 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  a  gridiron 
hero  who  had  assisttid  in  bringing  prestige 
to  Yale.  A  great  body  of  undergraduates 
moved  to  his  room,  and,  taking  post  under 
his  windows,  made  the  night  ring  with 
cheers  in  his  honor,  and  calls  for  a  speech. 
When  he  at  IcMigth  appeared  in  the  window, 
lh(>  roar  of  acclaim  was  heard  almost 
to  Kast  Rock.  Th<'ii  he  spoke,  and  here  is 
what  he  said: 

"Will  you  fellows  i)lease  go  away  from 
here  and  leave  me  alone?  Don't  act  like 
jackasses." 

Tlie  story  is  also  told  of  his  two  re- 
inarkal)]e  rescues  of  moribund  Yale  teams 
ill  the  fo()11)all  seasons  of  1910  and  191."): 

In  1910,  when  Yale  was  in  \hv  doldrums 
he  came  Kast,  bringing  witli  him  the  Min- 
iK'sota  shift.  He  took  the  di.sorgani/.ed 
Kli  band,  and  in  one  week  worked  them 
u])  to  a  jiitch  which  n>sulted  in  the  def(>at 
of  Princeton  and  \hc  tying  of  a  jH)werful 
Harvard  elexcn.  This  year  he  cam(>  Kast 
again  and  gave  Yal(^  sixty  minutes  of  the 
greatest    lighting   spirit    a    team    has   (-\er 


shown.  Results,  another  Princeton  de- 
ftiat.  But  he  iiad  donc^  all  he  could  do. 
Yale  .slumped  at  the  Stadium  ami  Harvard 
won  a  crushing  victoi'y. 

He  was  extremely  busy  this  fall,  and 
rather  below  j)ar  physically,  but  wlien 
Frank  Hinkey  wrote  him  Shevlin  promised 
to  come  East  the  fortnight  before  the 
Princeton  gam(>. 

At  the  field  in  the  week  before  the 
Princeton  game  he  was  fury  incarnate. 
He  gave  every  ounce  of  spirit  and  energy, 
and  on  the  Thursday  before  that  contest 
he  confided  to  Hinkey  that  ho  thought 
he  could  last  just  one  more  day.  He 
lasted  that  day  and  the  next  morning, 
Saturday,  the  team  was  in  such  an  exalted 
mood  that  Professor  Corwin  thought  it 
expedient  to  summon  phlegmatic  gradu- 
ates to  the  training  -  table  at  luncheon, 
in  order  to  apply  a  sedative. 

Tom  Shevlin  was  a  real  man;  that  was 
the  dominant  impression  of  him.  And  ho 
was  a  true  friend.  His  personality  was  so 
tremendous,  his  optimism  so  unquenchable, 
his  mind  so  brilliant,  and  his  physical 
strength  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  death  as  having  conquered.  "He 
will  leave  a  vacant  place  against  the  inter- 
collegiate sky." 


WELSH   PATRIOTS 

"\T  riTH  the  representatives  of  some 
*  *  five  million  British  laborers  voting 
in  condemnation  of  Premier  Asquith's 
conscription  -  scheme,  some  are  strongly 
tem])ted  to  regard  the  a\'erage  worker  in  the 
British  Isles  as  anything  but  a  patriot. 
With  the  welfare  of  his  nation  at  stake, 
is  this  a  time  to  stir  up  dissension  and 
instigate  revolt?  Such  actions  are  in  the 
same  class  with  the  recent  outbreaks  and 
strikes  in  the  Welsh  coal-regions,  which, 
we  are  told,  actually  crippled  the  Allies 
on  tlu^  French  front,  and  perhaps  cost 
many  hundred  lives.  But  still,  it  is 
always  well  to  hear  liolh  sides  of  even 
the  simplest  questions,  lest  we  judge 
unfairly,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  us  in  this  country,  in  forming  our 
ojMnions  of  the  ])resent  T^ituation  in  En- 
gland, to  lia\e  a  brief  glimpse  of  actual 
conditions  there  as  the  worker  faces  them. 
This  we  are  in  a  measure  accorded  by 
'/'/((  Xeir  Republic,  in  which  appears  the 
story  of  a  day  spent  among  the  Welsh 
coal-miners,  some  four  months  ago.  In 
this  article  the  wTiter,  Mr.  Harrison  Smith, 
tells  of  his  arriAal  in  the  smoke-shrouded 
hamlet,  and  of  how  a  casual  meeting  with  a 
surly  miner  led  to  an  introduction  to  a 
large  group  of  the  strikers  in  a  neigh- 
boring "pub."  "'E  wants  to  know  why 
we're  striking!"  was  the  doubtful  form 
(lie  introduction  took,  ))ut  it  was  more 
tlian  sufficient  to  loosen  tongues  and  set 
tlie  room  a-clamoring  with  pent-up  griev- 
ances. "There's  some  't^re  as  can  tell  'im," 
renuirked  the  barmaid  tartly,  and  this 
they  proce(>ded  to  do.     As  we  read: 

From  tlie  end  of  \hv  room  a  tall  man  with 
a  cadaverous  face  and  his  arm  s(>t  in  a  dirty 
sling  brokt>  in  on  a  confused  dispute  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Ciovernmeul  hud  given 
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Most  Impottant  Accessories 
on  Everyman^s  Car  Are 

M'  ,^t^^^^  IT  rocwcts 
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Motor-  $/J 
Driven     |3 


Hand-       $050 
Uperated     ^ 


^Slewa/tb  Warning  Signal 


THE  Stewart-Warner  Corporation  is  again  first  to 
market  a  high-grade  Electric  Motor-Driven  Warning 
Signal,  at  $6,  just  as  it  was  also  the  first  to  market 
the  now  famous  Hand-Operated  Warning  Signal,  the  first 
$5  Signal  (just  reduced  to  $3.50),  and  as  it  was  the  first, 
years  ago,  to  bring  out  a  high-grade  Speedometer  at  about 
half  the  price  that  other  speedometers  were  selling  for. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  Corporation  to 
give  its  patrons  the  benefit  of  lower  prices  made  possible 
through  quantity  production. 

The  Stewart  Electric  Motor-Driven  Warning  Signal  is 
going  to  have  even  a  greater  vogue  than  the  Stewart  Hand- 
Operated  Warning  Signal,  which  was  introduced  on  the 
market  only  a  year  ago,  but  which  met  with  such  instant  favor  as 
to  necessitate  manufacturing  facilities  producing  3,000  a  day. 


Think  of  it — $6  for  a  high-grade  Electric  Motor-Driven  Warning 
Signal  that  before  this  would  have  cost  anywhere  from  $15  to  $35. 

The  price  $6  includes  bracket,  also  10  feet  of  wiring  and  our 
entirely  new  BIG  PUSH  BUTTON.  You  can't  miss  it  even  in  the 
dark.  Not  a  tiny  little  button  sunk  in  the  switch  holder.  Place 
it  anywhere.  Don't  have  to  feel  for  it.  Mere  touch  of  finger,  hand, 
arm,  knee  or  foot  sounds  the  resounding  warning  blast.  Quick  ac- 
tion counts — saves  accidents  and  lives. 

For  your  own  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  others,  you 
cannot  afford  now  to  be  without  a  Stewart  Motor-Driven  Warning 
Signal  on  your  car.  Somietimes  the  difference  between  a  little  buzz 
or  the  resounding  blast,  which  you  get  from  the  Stewart  Warning 
Signal,  may  save  a  life. 

For  those  desiring  a  Hand-Operated  Signal,  there  is  nothing 
better  on  the  market  than  the  Stewart  Hand-Operated  Warning 
Signal.  The  price  has  just  been  reduced  to  $3.50.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  on  cars  everywhere.  Its  long,  penetrating  blast  "Makes 
them  pay  attention."    Handsome  in  appearance. 


30  Days'  Trial  Offer 


If  not  thoroughly  satisfied   after  30  days'  trial,  on  any 
Stewart  Product,  your  mpney  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


/      <Stm'dt(> 
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*lways  starts  engine  oy 
^A^soP^-pWourUres. 


f^itewWa?  Speedometer 

MAGNETIC  TV«: 

for  FORD  Cars 


^ 


Same  equipment  as  ««  ^jehest 
priced  cars.  More  bo^eht  by 
Ford  Owners  than  all  others 
combined.     Just  reduced  to- 


$ 
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^urpee. 

Annual 

The  Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

for  1916  is  brighter  and  better  than 
ever  before.  It  offers  the  greatest 
novelty  in  Sweet  Peas,  the  unique 
"Fiery  Cross",  and  other  novelties  in 
Rare  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables, 
some  of  which  cannot  be  had  else- 
where. This  book  of  182  pages  tells 
all  about  proved  and  tested 

Burpee  -  Quality 
Seeds  that  Grow 

For  forty  years  we  have  aimed  to  render 
the  best  possible  seed  service.  This 
untiring  effort  has  built  for  us  not  only 
the  World's  Largest  Mail  Order  Seed 
Business,  but  also  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  efficient  service  and  undis- 
puted leadership.  Each  packet  con- 
tains the  result  of  our  forty  years 
extensive  operation  and  intensive  in- 
vestigation. This  Silent  Salesman 
is  mailed  free.  A  post  card  will  bring 
it.  Write  today  and  kindly  mention 
Literary  Digest. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


MAKING  POULTRY  PAY 

depends  more  on  the  knowledge  you 
haveof  Poultry  Culture  than  on  expen- 
sive equipment  or  extensive  space. 

Let  Director  Quisenberry  teach  you  how  to 
make  a  Rood  living  and  a  nice  profit  from  a 
Uock  of  thrifty  bens. 

.If  you  want  to  save  money  and  make  money 
in  the  poultry  busineBs  write  us  today  for  our 
large  iltustrated  Free  Book,  "Dollars  aod  Sense 
in  the  Poultry  Business." 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLOF  POULTRY  HUSBANORV 
Box  81  Mountain  Grove*  Missouri. 


W^9?5''  Flowers 

at  prices  that  will  tiuipribr  .vuu.  W  ■•  jjn.w  cvcrythintr  from 
little  violets  to  sturdy  oaks.  Our  roses  are  famous  from 
coast  to  coast.     Free  delivery  evcrywht-rr  in  U.  S. 

We  assist  you  in  ph-inninf;  your  ii:rouiKls.  Oui  year;,  i.f  .x- 
perienco  at  your  service  free.  Our  iiistiuetiye  entalog  lifl  will 
guide  you  in  creating?  the  umst  artistic  uud  attruelivo 
surroundings  whether  yours  is  l»ut  a  ^m»ll  city  Kil 
or  avast  estate.  Write  for  freceupy  tudav. 

\VA(J\ER  IMRK  NritSlin   (  O. 
Box  t*m  SidiM^.Ohl 


the  minors  the  full  war-bonus  that  liad 
been  promised.  There  was  a  supprest 
violence  in  bis  tone  and  gestures  that 
silenced  every  one. 

"My  father  died  of  starvation,"  he  said, 
and  I  recognized  liis  Lancashire  dialect. 
"And  there's  many  of  you  here  as  can  say 
the  same,  and  of  your  mothers,  too,  if 
you  ever  had  any.  And  now,  by  God,  you 
talk  of  bonuses!  They're  bribin'  you, 
that's  what  they're  doing  with  their  dirty 
bonus.  And  Avlien  this  war  o'  theirs  is 
over,  they'll  have  you  by  the  throat  and 
the  life  will  be  squeezed  out  of  you  unless 
you  fight  them  all  over  again."  He  held 
up  a  great  fist  and  clenched  it. 

A  single  dissentient  voice  arose.  "But 
they've  promised;    Lloyd-George — " 

"Damn  their  promises!"  broke  in  the 
man  with  the  sling.  "How  do  we  know 
they'll  keep  them?  How  do  we  know  if 
there  will  be  any  Parliament  when  the  war 
is  over,  or  that  the  whole  dirty  business 
isn't  a  trick?"  He  stopt  abruptly,  and  all 
over  the  room  the  buzz  of  conversation 
and  dispiite  broke  out  again. 

"Who  says  we're  better  off  for  the  war?  " 
A  little  man  who  had  drunk  too  many 
bitters  for  his  health  and  who  had  been 
twice  snubbed  by  the  barmaid,  glared  at 
me  belligerently. 

"The  EcJio  says  we're  gettin'  rich,"  said 
a  cynical  voice. 

"Do  you  know  what  my  buckskin 
breeches  cost  me,  mister?"  broke  in  an- 
other. "Or  what  they've  done  to  things 
like  bread  and  meat?  They'd  even  raise 
the  rents  if  they'd  dared!"  He  pointed  to 
the  barmaid  with  his  black  thumb.  "And, 
lads,  even  she's  raised  the  price  of  a  drink 
on  us.  And  we're  gettin'  rich,  are  we?"  he 
sneered.  "There's  not  a  man  here  who 
can  say  that  he's  any  better  off  than  he 
was  before  the  war.  If  he  does,  it's  a  lie; 
because  he's  worse." 

What  is  the  country's  Avelfare  to  such 
men?  The  writer  finds  out  concretely 
when  he  remarks:  "They  say  in  London 
that  the  miners  don't  care  whether  En- 
gland wins  or  loses."  The  response  is 
immediate  and  emphatic: 

The  gaunt  man  rose  clumsily  to  his  feet. 
He  was  angry. 

"Who's  fighting  this  damned  war  if 
Ave're  not?  There's  hardly  a  man  around  as 
hasn't  got  a  brother  or  somebody  at  the 
front.  Do  you  know  how  many  the  mines 
has  sent  out,  or  that  we're  working  them  a 
quarter  with  the  boys  instead  of  grown 
men?  Me!"  he  struck  his  Avounded  arm 
painfully,  "I'm  going  myself  Avhen  this 
gets  Avell,  and  I've  got  six  kiddies.  Bah, 
you  make  me  sick!" 

And  latei-,  about  the  streets  of  the  toAvn, 
his  declaration  had  abundant  confirmation 
in  the  gossip  and  argument  that  sped 
through  the  crowds: 

The  Avar,  the  enemy's  strategy,  the 
chances  of  winning,  Avere  discust  Avith  a. 
temperateness  and  Avisdom  that  would 
have  abashed  many  a  member  of  a  London 
club.  But  invariably  they  came  back 
to  their  own  Avork  and  the  fight  they  Avere 
making.  Suspicion  and  bitterness  tinged 
th(>ir  words. 

The  gaunt  man  Avith  the  injured  arm. 
with  the  sunken  ej^es  and  set  jaw,  was  a  firtv 
brand  everywhere".  He  liad  a  g(>nius  for 
(Milting  througli  the  fog  of  petty  worries 
and    cares,    the   temporal    affairs    that   till 
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*Bulbl 

There  are  wonderful  results  to 
be  secured  both  in  garden  effects 
and  for  household  cut  flowerswith 
Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Montbretias, 
etc.,  ana  at  such  a  small  outlay  oftime 
and  money  I  Just  try  an  assortment  of 
our  imported-to-order  bulbs  this  year. 
By  planting  in  propercombinationsand 
intervals  you  can  have  an  abundasce  of 

beautiful  flowers  steadily  from  spring  till  frost,  and  with 

practically  no  trouble  at  all. 

Our  Plan  Saves  You  Half 

This  is  our  plan.  You  tell  us  what  bulbs  you  wish.  We 
order  them  for  you  directly  from  the  growers  in  Holland, 
where  the  best  bulbs  come  from.  Long  experience  and 
frequent  visits  to  Holland  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  growers  enable  us  to  buy  each  kind  from  the  best 
specialist  in  that  variety,  and  as  your  bulbs  are  packed  by 
the  grower  and  then  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  thev 
reach  this  country,  you  get  much  better  bulbs  and  at  much 
less  than  they  would  cost  you  if  passed  through  the  usual 
middlemen.  Thousands  of  customers  buy  their  bulbs 
through  us  every  year  and  they  can  tell  you.  You  need 
not  pay  for  your  bulbs  until  after  delivery,  nor  take  them 
if  Dol  satisfactory.  (References  required  from  new  cus- 
tomers.)  But  remember — 

You  Must  Order  Now— 

Not  Later  Than  March  let 

Our  prices  and  the  quality  of  bulbs  secured^epend  upon 
buying  direct  from  the  growers  for  April  and  May  delivery. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  prices  our  plan  secures  you: 

Dozen  100 

Gladioli  America,  1st  sized  bulbs  .  $  .25  $1.40 
Gladioli  XXX  Mixture,  finest  offered  .30  2.00 
Choicest  Named  Dahlias .  ...  1.00  6.00 
Choicest  Large  Flowered  Cannas  .  .85  5.50 
For  prices  on  otheritemsandon  smaller  quantities,  send 
today  for  our  Import  Price  List.  It  is  Free,  write  for  i  tnow. 

^aofl  c  ^*  ^^ye  a  limited  quantity  of  specially  selec- 
•u/CCUS  (gj^  pedigreed  seeds  representing  choice 
varieties  of  everything  grown  in  Mr.  Elliott's  private  gar- 
den, that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  a  t  no  advance  in  prices.  These  are  highest  grade  seeds 
produced.  Write  for  list  and  prices  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  at  once. 


ElliottNurseryCo.Srh. 


Ave. 
Pa. 
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Aids  dtgefltlon,  makes 
shells,     makes      e^?*i 
makes  feathers,  makM 
etreDfth,    Send  for  prices  and  freoTaluable  booklet.     Write  to-day. 

The  Ohio  Marble  Co.,    80  9.CleTeland  St.,  Pig  a  a,  Ohio 


Garden  Planning 


An  inexpensive  book  giving  full  di- 
rections for  laying  out  and  planting 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  witli 
numerous  designs  for  flower  beds 
^fmm^  '^^^IVN  ^"^  borders.  Directions  clear  anil 
^^^^^  '  ^^^^^3  simple — many  illustrations  from 
HkS^Hk  ^^^HH  actual  photographs.  i2mo.  cloth, 
^HRMPS^  r  .  i  ^IB  6o cents  net  ;  by  mail  67  cents . 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Grow  Asparagus! 
We'll  Stfiirt  You— Free 

Grow   this  delicious   veRotabU-  in  3  to  1  weeks  bv  the 

French  method.     Hot-bed  not  essential.     Plot  6x;i  feeds 

family  of  five — and  some  left  to  soil.     Brings  J5  to  $10  T>er 

dozen  hunches  in  the  city  in  Winter.      Least  trouble.    Have 

this  profit  and  pleasure  at  the  expense  ot 

The  Farming  Business 

An  up-to-date  farm  wcckb'.     Hf  Ips  the  hiisim-ss  f«rmer"lirply 
business  seienee  on  the  farm.     Accept  this 

Great  Triple  Offer 

We  will  send 
— 24  lar>re  I'almettoAsparasru.s  plant.-* 
— The  boi.k^The  French  Method— on  a.s- 
paratcus  foreintr  and  intensive  farininK 
and 
—  The  Karmintr  Busincs.-* — 1  yeai' — r»:l  bijf 

issues. 
All  three,  for  only  $1.  the  regular  yearly 
i>riee  of  the  v»ftlH>r  alone.      Don  t  miss  this 
biff  offer.    Send  $1  to-day  while  supply  of 
plants  and  books  lusts. 

The  FarminR  Business 

Depl.  L  500  No.  Dfarbom  Si..  Chicago. III. 
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men's  minds  bocause  they  are  nearest. 
He  laid  bare  the  hate  and  distrust  born  and 
rooted  in  their  hearts. 

'We'U  fight  for  them!"  he  cried,  "and 
we'll  win  for  them,  but  they  can't  make  us 
their  slaves." 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  KING  PETER 

SOMEWHERE  in  Italy  or  Macedonia, 
or  possibly  in  Albania,  is  King  Peter 
of  Servia,  the  second  "King  without  a 
country"  in  this  war,  whose  kingdom  has 
been  as  clean-swept  as  Belgium,  and  whose 
cause  is  appar.ently  far  more  desperate. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  is  seventy-one 
years  of  age  and  physically  infirm,  and  his 
despair  attains  a  Lear-like  majesty,  as 
we  read  of  him  wandering  about  his 
doomed  country  or  fleeing  with  the  fugi- 
tives. He  is  no  longer  a  King,  he  himself 
says,  but  only  a  soldier.  Certainly  it  is 
as  the  indomitable  soldier  and  a  figure  of 
valorous  inspiration  that  he  has  ruled 
Servia  in  time  of  stress.  All  through  his 
stormy  career,  from  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  won  with  the  Foreign 
Legion  against  the  Prussians  in  1871, 
through  the  Bosnian  outbreak  against 
Turkey,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  the 
soldier  that  has  predominated.  It  is  not 
astonishing,  therefore,  that  diverse  views  as 
to  the  aged  King's  right  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  are  found.  The  soldier  who 
fights  his  way  to  the  top  is  not  liable  to  be 
universally  loved.  In  the  case  of  Servia's 
monarch,  we  have  the  choice  of  dwelling 
upon  the  gallant  and  pathetic  aspect  that 
he  has  presented  of  late  years,  or  of  re- 
calling with  inevitable  condemnation  the 
offenses  he  committed  some  time  ago.  The 
favorable  side  of  Peter's  history  is  dwelt 
upon  by  the  New  York  Times,  as  follows : 

A  year  ago  the  last  of  the  single-handed 
Austrian  invasions  of  Servia  had  swept 
over  that  country  like  a  flame,  and  its 
obituary  was  ^vritten,  its  requiem  sung. 
Then  there  appeared  in  the  remnant  of  the 
Servian  Army  an  old  man,  hobbhng  along 
on  a  stick.  It  was  Peter  Karageorgeviteh, 
the  King  who  five  months  before  had  sur- 
rendered the  throne  to  a  Regent  because 
he  was  too  ill,  too  old,  too  infirm  to  dis- 
charge the  royal  duties  even  in  time  of 
peace.  He  made  an  electrifying  speech; 
he  dropt  his  stick,  caught  up  a  rifle,  and 
fired  it  at  the  Austrians.  The  down- 
cast troops  were  fired  with  enthusiasm; 
in  twelve  days  there  was  not  an  Austrian 
on  Servian  soil,  and  Peter  entered  his 
recaptured  capital  of  Belgrade  at  the 
head  of  his  triumphant  army. 

With  the  aid  now  of  the  Germans  and 
Bulgarians,  Austria  has  made  another  in- 
vasion and  conquered  the  country.  Peter, 
still  ill,  and  now  seventy-one  years  old, 
has  been  fighting  with  his  men,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  private  soldier,  the  dis- 
patches say,  supported  on  his  horse,  sick 
as  he  is,  by  two  men,  but  still  inspiring 
his  troops  by  his  fiery  speeches  and  his 
dauntless  carriage.  The  end  has  come, 
his  army  has  been  dispersed,  his  enemies 
have  stormed  over  Servian  soil  to  Mont(v 
negro,  and  the  old  man  seeks  to  escape 
to  Italv. 
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That  was  a  fine  playl  Draw  your  wraps  snug 
and  take  a  few  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  when  you  step 
into  the  chilly  night  air. 

You'll  find  the  medicinal  oils  in  these  drops  will  prevent  sore 
throat  and  cough,  and  keep  the  air  passages  free.  They're  far 
better  than  medicine.  Carry  a  box  of  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  all  during 
Winter.     Take  one  o'  bedtime  to  loosen  the  phlegm. 


SJB.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar 
and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils 

SMITH  BROTHERS 


Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


of     Poughkeepsic 

Your    Grandpa    Knows    Us 


A  Greenhouse  for  you- 

WVl  V  Nr»l"  ^  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  tlie 
TV  yVy  l^tlL  •  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  love  gardening  but  indulge  in  it 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
You  may  not  know  that  there  are  many  pleasing 
and  practical  styles  in  our  Duo  Glazed  System 
Sectiona  Greenhouses  at  from  $ioo  to  $200. 
These  Greenhouses  are  fitted  with 

QUO  riLAZED  C;ASH 

a  sash  with  two  layers  of  glass  and  air  space  be- 
tween, excluding  cold  and  retaining  warmth. 
Our  sectional  unit  construction  has  brouglit  down 
the  cost.  Erection  is  easy  and  economical. 
Or  you  can  produce  blooming  flowers  and  all  man- 
ner of  vegetables  from  one  to  two  months  ahead  of 
the  usual  season  by  using  hotbeds  and  garden-frames 
covered  with  Duo  Glazed  Sash. 

Catalog  ^7'«"-v- 

upon  request. 

Callahan    ^ 
Duo  Glazed 
Sash  Co. 

1710  Wyandot  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  tlie 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fimd  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  and  every  phase  of  Rose  cidtine. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den." ''The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which  the  bonk  contains,  the  practical  section 
i^ives  full  and  complete  fjuidance  in 

How  to  Plant — How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses-  Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

1 2mo,  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Only  Just  Begun 


Although  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  the  leading  Chicago 
newspaper  for  69  years,  piling 
success  on  success  through  dec- 
ade after  decade  since  1847, 
yet  it  is  still  in  its  youth — it  has 

ONLY  JUST  BEGUN. 

In  the  last  seven  years  alone, 
after  62  years  of  leadership, 
after  62  years  of  pre-eminence 
in  its  field,  it  has  doubled  its 
daily  circulation  and  more 
than  doubled  its  influence  and 
prestige. 

In  the  tremendous  vitality 
shown  by  this  recent  huge  in- 
crease in  circulation  and  in- 
fluence —  an  increase  unpar- 
alleled in  journalism  — The 
Chicago  Tribune  typifies 
Chicago,  and  not  only  Chicago 
but  all  America. 

It  typifies  American  enter- 
prise in  its  highest  form — that 
enterprise  which  is  inspired  by 
standards,  not  expediency. 


It  typifies  American  energy, 
progress,  the  longing  for  better 
things,  the  omnipresent  desire 
for  higher  and  higher  accom- 
plishment. 

And  just  as  Chicago  is  only 
now  in  its  beginnings,  just  as 
America  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
so  The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
only  just  begun.  Plans  are  al- 
ready under  way  for  a  large 
increase  in  circulation  this 
year,  and  the  year  after  that, 
and  the  year  after  that. 

Its  past  accomplishments  are 
but  a  starting  point — its  past 
successes  merely  a  prophecy  of 
the  high  achievement  set  for 
its  future. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  not 
merely  a  Chicago  newspaper,  it 
is  a  National  newspaper,  the 
great  American  newspaper. 


W)z  (B:ixm^xy  ^rJlrmte 


The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

Sunday  Average  for  1915 
Daily  Average  for  1915 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


560,896 
348,416 
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The  reverse  of  this  romantic  picture  is 
given  briefly  by  the  New  York  American, 
doubtless  in  a  conscientious  spirit  of  strict 
neutrality: 

King  Peter  of  Servia  is  fast  becoming  a 
sentimentally  pathetic  figure  of  fallen 
goodness,  under  the  deft  manipulation  of 
part  of  the  press. 

Yet,  unless  memory  is  at  fault,  this  is 
the  same  Peter  who  obtained  his  throne  a 
few  years  ago  through  the  criiel  and  de- 
testable double  assassination  of  his  ])r('- 
decessor  and  the  woman  who  shared  liis 
palace. 

And,  unless  memory  is  again  at  fault, 
this  is  the  same  King  Peter  whom  the 
United  States  and  several  other  civilized 
nations  were  brought  with  difficulty  to 
recognize  at  all  as  sovereign  to  whom 
decent  States  could  send  Ministers. 

And,  unless  memory  is  again  at  fault,  no 
protest  against  the  recognition  of  this 
accomplice  and  beneficiary  of  the  savage 
murder  of  his  predecessor  was  so  strong 
and  so  indignant  as  the  protest  which 
found  loud  voice  in  the  London  press.  .  .  . 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  callous  assassin. 
Now  he  is  a  heroic  figure,  whose  pathetic 
fate  moves  all  civilization  to  tears. 


ARE  YOU  A  KE-BIN? 

WE  are  earning  enough  names  abroad, 
seemingly,  without  having  them 
thrust  upon  us  at  home.  And  in  these  peril- 
ous times  when  any  of  us  are  likely  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  three-horned  dilemma  of 
loss  of  local  pork  profits,  unpreparedness, 
and  a  Republican  President,  it  seems  a 
trifle  imfair  for  one  of  our  own  family  to 
add  to  our  burden.  This  has  been  done, 
however,  by  Mr.  Marvin  Fauzdick,  of 
Kalamazoo.  Mr.  Fauzdick,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Portland  Oregoninn,  is  a  Ke-bin. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that,  of  course; 
our  irritation  arises  from  the  fact  that  he 
wants  us  to  be  Ke-bins,  too.  The  Ore- 
(jonian  editor  attributes  Mr.  Fauzdick's 
new  idea  to  the  influence  of  euphony.  We 
read: 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  any 
one  who  is  compelled  to  write  "Kala- 
mazoo" or  speak  the  word  a  dozen  times 
daily  will  soon  become  a  lover  of  musical 
sounds.  But  not  everybody  in  Kalamazoo 
lias  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Fauzdick.  That 
gentleman  has  made  himself  distinguished 
l)y  proposing  to  let  the  whole  country 
constantly  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sweet 
acoustics. 

"The  United  States"  is  an  awkward 
name  for  this  great  and  glorious  nation, 
says  the  prophet  of  Kalamazoo.  The 
word  "American"  is  not  a  definite  term 
for  a  citizen  of  the  country,  while  "United 
Stateser"  is  obviously  out  of  the  question. 
So  Mr.  Fauzdick  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  changing  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  "Ke-bur."  The  citizens 
thereof  would  then  bo  called  "Ke-bins," 
and  the  language  would  be  known  as 
"Ke-bish." 

Being  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  always 
in  favor  of  progress  and  reform,  Tha 
Orpqnnian  is  glad  to  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Fauzdick's    propaganda.      Wo    wish    him 


success  with  the  best  Ke-bish  at  our 
command.  Here's  to  the  first  Ke-bin  of 
Kalamazoo,  Ke-l)iu-I 


SALVINI  IN  "MISSOURI" 

THE  great  Salvini,  now  among  the 
Immortals,  encountered  in  Chicago  in 
1886  a  typically  Anu»rican  form  of  criticism 
— that  of  the  "Missouri  school."  This  is 
the  sort  that  wants  to  be  shown,  and  that 
forms  its  own  judgments  independent  of 
any  arbitrary  criterion,  tho  it  be  estab- 
lished by  the  world's  most  illustrious. 
Salvini's  greatness  in  Chicago  during  that 
appearance  was  a  modified  one.  He 
played  his  striking  role  of  t^iiul  in  Saumet's 
"Gladiator"  with  all  the  force  and  skill 
that  had  won  him  plaudits  on  two  conti- 
nents, but  not  all  Chicago  gave  him  un- 
measured appreciation.  One  critic,  at 
least,  scored  him  cruelly — none  other  than 
the  widely  beloved  author  of  "Little  Boy 
Blue."  To  Eugene  Field,  at  that  time  a 
writer  on  the  Dnili/  News  staff,  there  was 
one  thing  about  the  great  actor  that  damned 
him  forever,  namely,  his  fondness  for  the 
Italian  tongue,  "the  most  namby-pamby 
in  the  world."  An  added  insult  lay  in  the 
fact  that  while  Salvini  spoke  Italian  the 
rest  of  his  company  played  in  English,  and 
"could  anything  in  a  dramatic  way  Ix^ 
more  preposterous  than  that?"  "During 
the  performance  of  'The  Gladiator'  last 
Mondaj'  night,"  wrote  Field  in  the  issue 
of  his  paper  for  January  14,  "we  heard 
Roman  matrons  addrest  as  'signoras.'  We 
would  as  soon  think  of  calling  an  Italian 
brigand  a  duke!"  Thanks  to  "F.  P.  A.," 
the  New  York  Tribune  resurrects  for  us 
the  following  bit  of  dialog,  which  "will  im- 
press you,  gentle  reader,"  as  "the  dialog 
of  a  Salvini  tragedy  impresses  the  average 
auditor."     We  read: 

Viola  Allen:  You  sent  for  me,  me  lord? 

Salvixi  {qlnoniily):  Si,  signora. 

Viola  Allen:  Wherefore,  I  prithee, 
tell  me? 

Salvini  {seizing  her  by  the  nrtn):  Questa 
infelice  grazzio  guglielmo  si  giacomo  puella 
leustra ! 

Viola  Allen  {deprecntinqhj):  Oh,  m(> 
lord! 

Salvini  {wilh  supprest  rage):  Sospiro,  ah! 
m'appari — questa  adagio  banana  rodrigo 
piano? 

Viola  Allen  (eagerly):  On  me  .soul,  I 
know  not! 

Salvini  (glaring  at  her) :  Che  la  morte  .sos- 
tenuto  miserere  piazza  milano  presto  patti? 

Viola  Allen  (shuddering):  Me  lord,  you 
amaze  me! 

Salvini  (dragging  her  to  L.  U.  E.): 
Sperato  hernani  guestato  habani  viglio 
genoa  eolumbo  guesta  grazia  nouvello! 

Viola  Allen:  Oh! 

Salvini:  Descendo,  crescendo  et  dimi- 
nuendo piano-forte! 

Viola  Allen:  With  a  dagger,  me  lord? 

Salvini:  F'ortissimo. 

Viola  Allen:  When  the  pale  moon 
shines  on  yonder  pallid  copse? 

Salvini  (frowningly  and  hoarsely):  Laz- 
zaroni  pianissimo! 


The  True  Flavor  oj  High-Grade 
Cocoa  Beans  is  Found  in 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  OfiBce 

This  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  process  by  which  it  is 
manufactured,  no  chemicals  being 
used,  and  to  the  care  and  skill  used  in 
the  selection  and  blending  of  the  beans. 
A  high  authority  on  cocoa  has  recently 
said:  "\  pure  cocoa,  unchanged  by  de- 
structive chemicals,  is  the  best  cocoa. 
There  is  no  more  need  for  introducing 
alkalies  into  cocoa  than  there  is  into 
cracked  wheat  or  oatmeal." 

Baker's  Cocoa  is  Delicious,  Wnolesome, 
Pure  and  of  Great  Food  Value 

Boohlei  oj  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DorcKester,  Mass. 

Grand  Prize,  Paoama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
Grand  Prize,  Panama-California  Exposition,  191S 
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Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  Experience.  Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

674  Woolworth  Bldg.  ,N.  Y. 

I'lir.  F  St.,  WasliinKtuM,  D.  U. 
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I  Shucked  daily  as  they  come 
'  from  the  famous  Chesapeake 
Bay    with  their  natural  salt 
water  flavor. 
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These  Ten  Mighty  Minds 

Could  Study  in  Vain  for  Ten  Lifetimes 

— their  collective  intelligence  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  master  and  assimilate  all  of    the  knowledge 

contained  in  this  one  amazing  book.     It  is  the  world's  greatest  reference  work.     No  book  on  earth  contains  so 

much  knowledge  compressed  and  ready  for  instant  use — all  in  one  plain  alphabetical  order,  ready  to  answer  your 

little  child's  simple  question  or  your  own  perplexing  and  intricate  one.       One  man  can  hardly  even  conceive  the  vastness 

of  its  contents,  no  ten  men  could  ever  master  its  sum  total  of  knowledge.     No  subject  of  human  interest  is  excluded  from  its 

scope — Literature,  Art,  Music,  Electricity,  Medicine,  Law,  Manufacturing,  Grammar,  Advertising,  Shipbuilding,  War,  Peace, 

Politics,  Religion,  Statesmanship,  Baseball,  Automobiling,   Engineering,   Architecture,   Science,  Mathematics,  Speech,  Philosophy 

anything — everything  you  can  think  of  is  included  in  its  range.     No  one  can  ever  knoiv  it  all,  but  one  can  hai'e  it  all  at  his  elbow  for 

instant  use  in  this  remarkable  book.     It  has  cost  over  $1,450,000  to  produce  it — you  may  have  it  now  at  only  10c  per  day  for  a  short  time. 

Besides  its  exact  scientific  record  of  fundamental  truths  in  various  branches  of 
kiiowledse.  this  surprizing  volume  will  elicit  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  your 
children  and  family  for  its  pictures  and  explanations  of  the  wonders  and  marvels 
of  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  of  man's  handiwork  as  witnessed  in  the  world's 
progress.  If  your  children  could  get  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  volume, 
they  would  reach  maturity  liberally  grounded  in  the  world's  knowledge.  It 
is   the  world's  greatest  book  of  reference  for  the  home,  the  office,  the  school. 

Leaders  in  American  Life  and  Institutions  Praise  It  Unstintedly 

The  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  has  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  hundreds  of  leaders  of  thought  and  action  all  over  the  globe.    A  great  army  of  the 
nation's  leading  men  have  already  exprest  their  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  this  wonderful  book.     Among  hundreds  who  praise  it  and   recommend  its  use  are: 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Hudson  Maxim,  Brander  Matthews.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  \V.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  George  Ade,  John  Wanamaker,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Jack  London,  Samuel  Gompers. 
Archbishop  Ireland,  etc. 

John  Wanamaker,   Famous  Merchant: — \  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa-\  Jack  London,   the  Popular  American  Au- 
'Artistic,  complete,  and   of  unrivalled  |         tion.  Philander  P.  Claxton: — "This  thor: — "I  am  convinced  that  your  new 

great'  work  can  not  fail  to  be  a  distinct  I         unabridged  is  the  best  kit   of  tools  I 
contribution  to  English  scholarship."      I         possess  in  my  library." 


In  these  days  of  intense  specialization  in  one  particular  branch  of  a  subject  or  art, 
it  is  often  impracticable  for  a  man  to  master  much  more  than  his  own  profession 
or  business.  But  no  man  wants  to  be  in  ignorance  regarding  any  of  the  other  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  here,  in  this  modern  compendium,  you  may  have  the 
world's  knowledge  concentrated  in  a  single  volume.  You  may  know  in  an  instant— and 
know  authoritatively— the  exact  "what, when  and  why"  of  any  query  which  may  arise 
in  vour  business,  professional  or  social  life.  You  need  it,  your  home  needs  it — your 
family,  especially  the  children,  will  always  benefit  by  its  use. 


Some    Interesting    Facts 
About  this   Wonder  Book 

Over  380  editors  and  specialists 
were  employed  in  its  compilation  and 
it  took  almost  four  years  to  complete. 

It  costover$i.4SO.ooo  to  produce — 
most  expensive  book  published. 

It  defines  over4SO,oooliving  vocab- 
ularj'  terms,thousands  more  than  any 
other  dictionary.  Nearly  3000  pages. 

It  is  the  only  Dictionary  having  all 
of  the  information  within  its  pages  in 
one  alphabetical  order — an  immense 
time-saving  feature. 

Theoniy  dictionary  that  gives  exact 
information  and  dates  of  events  un- 
der the  heading  of  history,  biography, 
and  geography. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  includes, 
wherever  possible,  specimens  of  cele- 
brated paintings  from  the  brushes  of 
the  world's  greatest  artists. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  gives 
7,500  separate  Lists  of  Synonyms, 
and  discussions  of  more  than  23,500 
synonymous  terms. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  gives  An- 
tonyms. Nearly  5,000  of  these  arc 
given. 

Contains  32,000  illustrative  quo- 
tations, and  is  the  only  Dictionary 
giving  the  author,  work,  volume  and 
page,  for  immediate  reference  to  the 
author's  spellingand  use  of  the  woid. 

"Vheonly  Dictionary  that  presents  a 
Consensus  of  Correct  Pronunciation 
by  the  decisions  of  a  Committee  of 
Twenty-five  Experts  from  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Contains  the  Text-Book  Key.  Eacli 
wi.rd  is  i-fspelli'(l  tuicef it  prtinuiu'iatinii. 
First,  in  tlif  Nrw  Scientific  Alphabet; 
second,  in  tiie  text-book  key. 

In  its  making  the  ;u*tive  cooperation  of 
tile  Unite<l  States  (Jnvcrniiicntwas  secured 
tlii'ongli  autlKiritaiive  assistance  rendered 
\iy  the  Secretaries  of  its  great  Dc|>artnients 
i,r  Ijy  tlie  Pepartnients  tlienisclves. 

Tlie  only  Dictionary  tliat.  contains  ruU-s 
governint;  grauiniatical  and  rlietorical 
consti'uction. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  makes  a  point 
of  systematically  correcting  the  coinnion 
errr,rs  of  speech. 

Latest  official  census  of  tlie  populations 
of  the  wtji'ld. 

All  universities  and  colli'nes  located, 

('ontains  over  7,000  definitivo  pii-toi-ial 
illustrations. 

The  New  Standard  contains  exact  dates 
of  hi rthsanddcathsof  prominent  i>er8ons. 

The  New  Standar<l  contains  sixty  full- 
pajce  illustrations,  some  in  over  forty 
colors. 


excellence. 

The    Funk  &  Wagnallsl 


NewStandard  Dictionary 

Over  3,000  Large  Quarto  Pages — over  60  Full-Page  lllustralions — More  Than  7,000  Text  Illustrations — 
450,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  thousands  more  than  any  other  dictionary — 380  Editors  and  Specialists — 533 
Readers  for  Quotations— 32,000  Illustrative  Quotations— 28,500  Synonyms  and  Antonyms— 3 1,000  Historic 
Events  Chronologically  Arranged- 65,000  Proper  Names— One  Vocabulary  Order — Latest  Census  Statistic* 
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100  DICTIONARIES  IN  1 
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Most  Authoritative  Dictionary 

Six  months  after  publication  75.000 
copies  had  been  sold;  it  is  the  dependable 
authorit>-  in  all  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  Courts  of  Law.  in 
the  leading  Universities  and  Colleges  and 
in  the  PubHc  Schools.  In  Commercial  life 
the  NEW  Standard  is  popularly  recognized 
as  the  one  dictionary  that  never  fails. 

A  Necessary  Work 

in   every  home  and  office  because  it  is 
not  merely  a  "word-book."  but  a  re- 
pository of  practically  all  human 
knowledge;    there   is  .scarcely 
a  question  that  can  be  asked 
that  this  wonderful  volume 
will  not  answer  instantly, 
satisfyingly,  authori- 
tatively.      It    pre- 


Only  10c  per  Day 

S,i.oo    per    month     makes    this    De    Luxe 
\'olume  yours.     It  cost  us  millions — you  may 
have  it.  in  its  finest  binding,  for  only  loc 
a  da\ — S3. 00  per  month.  $35.00 
in  all.     .See  below. 


No  Money 
In  Advance 


Pcrson.s,  a  Dictionar>-  ol    I'^m'iHn 
PhiasL's,  a  Dictit>nary  ot  Sci  iptiiu' 
Names. 'ft  Dictionar>'   ot   .Abbre- 
viations   and    Conlrartions,    ; 
Dictionary   of    Errors   in    En 
glisli,  a    Dictionaiy    of    Signs 
and  Symbols,  etc.,  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  VVorld. 
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tion.    If  it  is 

not  satisfactory, 

you    may    return 

it  at  our  expense.  If 

you  find  that  it  will  be 

as  great  a  help  to  you 

as  it  lias  alreaiiy  been  to 

thousands  of  bus>-  Ameri- 

cansand  that  you  wish  to  ro- 

taiiiit,  you  may  send  us  J3.00 

as  a  first  payment  and;Jj.oo  a 

month  thereafter  until  J3.S  00  in 

all  have  lirni  paid. 

Superb  Limp  Morocco  Binding — Bible  Paper 

For  the  pri<'c  quuli-d  iihovc  V"U  will  rt>cfivi» 

the  liiio-t  .■ililinii   of  tlio   sf  AN'DAltD  l)U'- 

TIONAUYpalilishi'il.   It  is  priiil.'il  .m\  pniuin.- 

Bil'li'  pnprr,  niul  h.)Un<l  in  full  ncxibli*  limp  lo- 

vant  ni.ir.K'colrAt  her.  Si^ru  niui  sriul  c.'V»p«'»  1^**- 

li)W  aiKl  at  least  Imve  (ho  plrnsuio  of  exatiiinius 

this  •iipijrb  e.\ainple  of  the  book-maker't  art. 


We  will  place  this  book  in  your  home  or 
office  for  inspection  without  the  payment  by 
you  of  a  dollar  in  advance.     So  confident  are  we 
that  it  will  live  up  to  every  promise  that  we  make 
for  it,  that   if  you  merely  sign  and  send  us  the  coupon 
herewith  we  will  send  the  book  at  our  oxpen.se  for  your 
exa  m  ina- 


Free  Inspection  Privilefte  Coupon — The  Funk  * 
Wagnalls  Unabridged  New  Standard  Dictionary 
FUNK  *  WAO.N'ALI-S  COMPANY  I,.D.  I-'.'J-IC 

:l54.:lf>0  Fourth  Avenuo,  New  York 
Please  send  me  f,ir  free  e.x.inunation,  chanros  pi"e- 
paid.  one  copy  of  the  Funk  &  Wa^nalls  New  Stamiard 
Dictionary  in  ono  vnlmne,  Bible  Paper.  Iv.und  in  F\iM 
Flexible  I.iinp  Levant  Leather  (acid  free^  If  the 
book  is  xuisatisfaetory.  I  may  return  it  within  ten 
days.  It  1  keep  it.  1  ai;iee  to  Pay  fll.OO  a.<!  a  first  pay- 
nientnnd  $:! DO  each  month  thereafU'r  until  (lUi.M  in 
all  have  been  i)aid. 


A'li  me . 
Street  . 
CUy.  . 
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Viola  Allen:  Heaven's  will  be  done! 
But  what  if  he  bear  it  not  hither? 

Salvini  {raising  his  sword  on  high): 
Questa  padre  nouvello  bella  donna  trova- 
tore.    Signora!    Che  la  mezza? 

Viola  Allen:  Yes,  my  lord. 

Salvini:  Si? 

Viola  Allen:  Yes. 

Salvini  (approvingly):  Si. 
(Kxeunt.) 


SILHOUETTING  FOR  THE  MOVIES 

THAT  precocious  child  of  photography, 
the  moving  picture,  shows  an  admira- 
ble sense  of  filial  duty.  At  the  zenith  of 
its  popularity,  when  it  might  monopolize 
the  world's  attention,  it  turns  about  in- 
stead and  seeks  out  old  Grandma  Sil- 
houette, with  whom  to  share  its  triumph. 
Such  is  the  news  sponsored  by  the  public- 
ity' department  of  the  Paramount  Picture 
Company.  Already  under  way  is  the 
silhouette  mo\'ie,  created,  it  is  claimed, 
by  several  members  of  New  York's  Green- 
wich Village,  who,  at  their  studios  in 
Washington  Mews,  have  been  turning  out 
most  elaborate  scenarios  of  shadow  drama. 
The  first  production  was  "Inbad,  the 
Sailor,"  of  which  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  gives  us  a  brief  sketch: 

The  story,  which  has  the  proper ' '  Arabian 
Nights"  flavor,  depicts  a  sailor  wrecked  on 
a  desert  isle  with  only  a  monkey  for  a 
companion  and  a  bottle  of  tabasco  sauce 
for  comfort.  But  the  writer  produces  the 
inevitable  mystery  in  the  shape  of  a  genie's 
chest,  in  which  is  found  a  wishing-ring. 
The  sailor  has  four  wishes,  one  of  which 
turns  the  monkey  into  a  human  companion 
— a  sort  of  man  Friday — and  another  whisks 
the  two  off  on  a  magic  carpet  to  the  Orient 
in  search  of  adventure. 

As  the  two  men  tumble  into  the  scene 
before  the  gates  of  Bagdad  they  are  taken 
prisoners  and  are  borne  off  to  the  Sultan, 
who,  learning  of  the  wishing-ring,  decides 
to  commute  a  sentence  of  death  to  a  life 
of  happiness  and  ease,  providing  they  find 
a  rare  pearl  stolen  by  a  dragon  in  the 
mountain.  As  a  reward  the  Sultan  prom- 
ises the  sailor  his  daughter,  a  beautiful 
princess,  for  his  A\dfe. 

VVith  such  a  prize  in  view  the  sailor 
sets  off  with  his  companion  to  search  for 
the  pearl.  They  find  the  dragon,  and  just 
as  he  is  about  to  attack  them  they  pour 
the  tabasco  sauce  down  his  throat  and  he 
coughs  up  the  pearl.  As  they  flee  with 
the  gem  they  look  back  to  see  the  monster 
being  consumed  by  fire  from  the  burning 
condiment.  Seeking  the  Sultan  to  claim 
the  reward,  the  sailor  discovers  the  sup- 
posed beautiful  princess  to  be  an  unpre- 
possessing old  woman;  so,  turning  his 
companion  back  into  a  monkey,  he  sets 
sail  on  the  magic  carpet  for  New  York, 
intending  to  dispose  of  the  pearl.  He  takes 
it  to  a  pawnshop,  only  to  find  the  gem  is  a 
counterfeit  and  is  worth  only  thirty  cents. 

Still  Hope. — "  What  has  become  of  the 
candidate  who  used  to  have  his  photo  taken 
beside  a  load  of  hay?  " 

"  He  may  be  a  little  out  of  date.  How- 
ever, no  candidate  has  as  yet  mustered  up 
the  nerve  to  have  his  photo  taken  beside  a 
stock-ticker. ' ' — Louisville  Courier- Jo  urnal. 


What  Standardization  Means 
to  Automobile  Buyers 


Rayntite    Fabrikoid    top 

material,  single  or  double  tex- 
ture, is  guaranteed  one  year 
against  leaking,  but  built  to 
last  the  life  of  the  car. 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid,  the 

artistic  and  durable  uphol- 
stery material  for  furniture 
and  home  decoration  is  sold 
by  the  yard  in  leading  depart- 
ment stores. 


IT  means  VALUE — the  utmost  in  efficiency 
per  dollar  of  cost.    Just  to  the  extent  that  a 
car  is  standardized  does  the  buyer's  dolhir 
approach  the  maximum  of  purchasing  powder. 

Standardization  means  definite,  proved  qual- 
ity, known  manufacturing  costs  and  reduced 
selling  costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will  be  sold  in  1916, 
75%  will  be  standardized  cars  selling  for  less 
than  $1000.00  each.  This  remarkable  Ameri- 
can achievement  is  the  result  of  standardizing 
motors,  starters,  carburetors,  speedometers,  ig- 
nition and  lighting  systems,  transmissions,  differ- 
entials, tires,  wheels,  axles,  rims,  bearings,  etc. 

Finally  the  upholstery  has  been  standardized 
by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 


^  DU  PONT  Rv 


■Ea.u.a.MT-orR 


MOTOR    QUALITY 

40%  of  all  19 1 5  cars  sold  were  upholstered  in  this 
proved,  guaranteed  material,  and  in  19 16  the  total 
will  be  nearly  60%. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  only  standardized  automobile 
upholstery.  It  wears  better  than  coated  splits  (com- 
monly sold  as  "genuine  leather")  and  has  the  artistic 
appearance  and  luxurious  comfort  of  the  best  leather. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money,  buy  a  stand- 
ardized car. 

DuPont  Fabrikoid  Company,Wilmington,  Del. 

Factory,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
CANADIAN  FACTORY  AND  OFFICE.  TORONTO 


WHAT  IS*"  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  ISc  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
flnderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinderisanillustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  i  or  the  Nation ;  a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  oJ  the  world  and  thattells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  nowinits  22d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  f  la  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  yourhome  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  itis  at 
last  Send  only  I5c  to  show  that  you  mightltke  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  1,3  weeks.  The 
1 5c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 

V^The  Pathfinder.  36  Douglas  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.« 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed  in   every 
American  hunie  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How 'To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD  OWN 

this  complete  informative  hoolc 

"The  Science  of 
a  New  Life" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Unfolds  the  Secrets  of  married  happiness, 
so  often  revealed  too  laic!  It  contnins  29 
chaptera  includinjj:  Mnrria-^'e  and  Its  Ad- 
vantasres.  k^e  at  Wliich  to  Marry.  Law 
of  Clioice.  Love  Annlyaed.  Qualities  One 
Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  Anatomy  nf 
Reproduction.    Amativenesa :   Continence. 

Children.  Genius.  Conceiition.  Preg:iiancy, 

Cnnfinemeiit.  TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nnrsin'r.  Sterility.  Howa  Happy 
Mrivriod  Life  is  Secured.  Special  Edition,  Price  $2.  postpaid.  Descrip- 
tive circular  ^'ivin^  full  and  complete  table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  *;?c-^v""o^.ru«i:Hy* 


THE  PRIVATE  UVES  OF  KINGS  AND  QUEENS 

are  most  entertainingly  treated  of  in 
a  book  of  peculiar  significance. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Market 
of  Europe 

liy  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill,  for 
\  ears  a  member  of  European  courts. 
It  tells  of  the  romances  and  love  trag- 
cdiesof  the  HohenzoUerns,  the  Roman- 
Queen  >Mllnlmiria  offs,  the  Hapsburgs,  and  theothergreat 
and  her  Uaughter  reigning  houses,  and  lets  in  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  family  connections  and 
alliances  that  are  such  important  factors  in  the  destinies  of 
nations.  An  absorbingly  interesting  bock  t  hat  will  make 
clear  many  of  the  motives  behind  Old  World  politics. 
"Sheds  new  light  from  different  angles  upon  conditions  lead- 
ing to  the  great  war." — Argonaut,  San  Francisco. 
"  Racy  and  informal.  .  .  .  Relates  a  large  amount  of  court 
gossip  and  hints  at  even  greater  scandals."' 

— Evening  Transcript,  Boston. 
Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.    $2.00  ;  bv  mail,  $2.18 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


You  Can  Live  Longer,  Do  More 
Be  Healthier  and  Happier 

by  conforming  to  the  rules  of   modern  hygiene 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.D.,  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute,  with  a  Fore- 
word by  William  Howard  Taft,  points  out  the  way 
,  to  rational  living  along  scientific  lines.  It  will  add 
years  to  your  life  if  faithfully  followed. 

"Every  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  who  de- 
sires to  be  healthy  and  to  live  long  should  be  familiar  with 
its  contents."- — Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Kentucky. 

"The  latest  and  best  presentation  of  individual  hygiene 
and  that  care  of  the  personal  and  family  health  that  is 
the  most  necessary  duty." — Evening  News,  Buffalo. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Enrich 
Your  Mind 

With  These  Wonderful  Volumes! 

Read  in  These  Books  of  the  Marvels  and 

Wonders  of  The  World— The  Earth—The 

Sea — The  Sky,  etc. 

Written  in  Popular  Form  by  Famous  Author- 
ities for  the  Great  Genera/  Public 

The  Story  of  Our  Planet 

By  T.  G.  Bonney.  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  University  College,  London. 

A  work  of  the  highest  worth  and  the  most 
compelling  human  interest.  A  big,  beautifully 
illustrated  book  which  aims  to  give  you  and  me 
and  the  average  every-day  man  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  planet  we  live  upon,  and  exact  inter- 
esting knowledge  concerning  the  amazing  things 
of  nature  as  manifested  in  the  earth.  Large 
octavo,  cloth ;  over  600  pages. 

$2.75  net;  average  carriage  charges,  20c. 

The  Story  of  The  Heavens 

By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Late  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  President 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  generally 
known  as  the  greatest  astronomer  of  modern 
times. 

Sir  Robert  would  initiate  the  general  public 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens.  He  tells  a 
wondrous  story  of  boundless  interest  about 
things  of  exquisite  beauty.  A  reading  of  the 
work  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  grand  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  and  great  achievements  of 
human  genius.  Large  octavo,  cloth;  profusely 
illustrated;  580  pages. 

$3.50  net;  aoerage  carriage  charges,  20c. 

The  Story  of  The  Sun 

By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball  M.A..  LL.D. 

A  great  and  interesting  story  of  the  Sun — The 
Solar  System  —  Distance  of  Sun — Transit  of 
Venus— Velocity  of  Light- — Mass  of  the  Sun — • 
Eclipses — Sun-Spots — Solar  Prominences— Solar 
Corona — Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat — The 
Seasons,  Past  and  Present,  etc.,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth ;  384  pages. 

$2.50  net;  average  carriage  charges,  16c. 

Warships  and  Their  Story 

By  R.  A.  Fletcher 

A  fascinating  story  of  the  growth  of  the  war- 
ship from  the  primitive  craft  of  our  savage  ances- 
tors to  the  marvellous  fighting  machines  of  the 
present  day.  Large  octavo,  cloth;  profusely 
illustrated, 

$5.00  net;  average  carriage  charges,  20c. 

The  Sea  and  Its  Story 

From  the  Viking  Ship  to  the  Submarine 

By  Captain  Frank  H.  Shaw  and  Ernest  H. 
Robinson. 

A  great  big  book  full  of  everything  interesting 
about  the  sea,  from  lighthouse  building  to  a  pas- 
senger's life  on  an  ocean  liner.  Famous  wrecks, 
sea  divers,  sea  battles,  fires,  etc.,  are  described 
and  pictured  in  a  luminous  panorama.  Large 
octavo,  cloth,  almost  500  pages. 

$3.50  net;  average  carriage  charges,  28c. 

Motor-Cars  and  Their  Story 

By  Frederick  A.  Talbot 

This  is  not  a  manual.  The  author's  object 
has  been  to  describe  in  a  popular  manner,  and 
free  from  technicalities,  the  amazing  romance  of 
the  motor-car  since  its  inception,  and  particularly 
thegreat  feats— novel  and  ingenious  applications, 
etc.— of  the  automobile.  A  big,  beautiful  book, 
almost  three  inches  thick;  profusely  illustrated. 
Large  octavo,  cloth ;  368  pages. 

$6.00  net;  average  carriage  charges,  24c. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


iimiJiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Not  Observed? — Somebody  ought  to 
call  attention  to  the  publie-Ubrary  sign, 
"  Only  low  talk  is  permitted  here." — 
Boston  Globe. 


Untactful. — One  thing  that  the  British 
public  has  made  up  its  mind  to:  There 
will  be  no  equestrian  statue  of  George  V. — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


A  British  Fordjoke.— "  If  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  had  succeeded  in  his  peace-making 
campaign  he  would  have  been  a  deus  ex 
machina  indeed." — London  Globe. 


Even  Up. — Pessimist — "  You  haven't 
had  all  that  you  wanted  in  life,  have  you?  " 

Optimist — "  No;  but  I  haven't  had  all 
that  I  didn't  want,  either." — Brooklyn  Life. 


An  Old  Friend.— Sentry— "  Halt !  Who 

goes  there?  " 

Voice—"  Chaplain." 

Sentry — "  Pass,  Charlie;  all's  well." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Y§s,  Indeed. — "  The  bride  is  a  pleasing 
young  woman  well  known  in  Beardstown's 
younger  social  set,  and  enjoys  the  ac- 
quaintance of  every  one  who  knows  her." 
— Beardstown  Illinoian-Star. 


Romance  vs.  Realism. — "  How  did  Jack 
come  to  break  with  Miss  Sweetleigh?  He 
used  to  say  that  she  was  as  good  as  gold." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see  he's  got  acquainted 
with  a  girl  who  has  gold." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Mixed  Blessing. — "  I  don't  like  to  have 
my  husband  prop  up  a  newspaper  at  the 
breakfast-table.     Do  you?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  keeps  the  grape- 
fruit from  spattering  as  far  as  it  otherwise 
might." — Louisville  Co  wrier- Journal. 


Higher  Technique. — "  In  the  old  days, 
the  main  element  of  a  soldier  was  to  know 
how  to  act  under  fire." 

"  And  nowadays,  in  addition,  he  is 
supposed  to  know  how  to  act  under 
water,  in  the  earth,  and  without  air." — 
Puck. 


Unavoidable. — "  Some  of  our  cannon  are 
disappearing,"  remarked  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Well,  things  will  disappear  when  you 
have  careless  help,"  responded  the  lady 
who  was  going  over  the  fort.  "  I  find  that 
a  great  trouble  about  keeping  house." — 
Louisville  Co  urier-Jo  urnal. 


Ingenious  Uncle. — "  My  married  sister 
quite  often  leaves  her  three  small  boys  for 
me  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  while  she  goes 
shopping,"  related  the  bachelor.  "It  is 
not  so  much  of  a  task  as  you  might  imagine, 
either.  Among  other  things  the  little  lads 
are  passionately  fond  of  attaching  tin  cans 
to  dogs'  tails.  I  keep  a  larger  boy  employed 
to  provide  the  necessary  material.  Some 
days  he  appears  with  as  many  as  sixteen 
dogs  and  cans,  and  my  nephews  have  a 
delightful  function.  The  eldest  has  evolved 
a  plan  for  tin-canning  ten  dogs  at  one  time 
and  letting  them  all  off  together.  The 
result  is  everytliing  that  he  or  anybody 
else  could  ask.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep 
children  amused  if  you  only  know  how." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Almost 

$3,000,000,000 

Spent  by 

American 

Women 

Thiit  vast  sum — three  billion  dollars — is  the 
estimated  amount  spent  annually  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  ten  million  or  more  homes  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  this  money  is  expended  by  women. 

Does  this  not  prove  the  great  importance  of 
training  our  girls  and  young  women  in  the  value 
and  right  use  of  money? 

A  first  aid  in  this  direction  is  the  3S0-page, 
illustrated  book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  the  well 
known  business  writer. 

"THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT" 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do 
With  Your  Savings 

Its  twenty  chapters  contain  exactly  the  infor- 
mation that  every  woman  ought  to  have  about 
money  matters  and  it  is  written  in  such  simple  and 
interesting  language  that  it  has  absolutely  none  of 
the  heaviness  that  usueJly  characterizes  worlcs  of 
a  financial  nature. 

The  high  school  girl,  the  college  woman,  the 
newly-wed  bride,  the  experienced  housewife,  the 
club  woman,  the  church  or  social  welfare  worker, 
the  unmarried  woman,  or  the  widow  with  insur- 
ance money  or  other  funds  to  invest — in  fact, 
every  woman  who  handles  any  money  whatever 
will  find  this  big  one-dollar  book  an  invaluable 
aid  to  economy  and  safety  in  personal,  domestic  or 
organization  finances. 

As  a  source  of  sound  advice  and  practical  sug- 
gestion in  money  matters  for  everybody  who 
needs  this  kind  of  help,  "The  Book  of  Thrift" 
has  no  equal.  The  chapters  on  "Women  and 
Money",  "Household  Efficiency",  "Essentials  of 
Safe  Investment"  and  "The  Get -Kjch- Quick 
Folly"  are  especially  helpful  to  women,  and  there 
are  sixteen  other  chapters  * 

Large  12nio.  350  pages,  70  iliostrations,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.12 

At  All  Bookstores  or 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  540  New  York  City 


PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF  NERVOUS  DIS. 
ORDERS 

By  Paul  Dubois.  M.D.  Based  upon  twenty  years  of  successful 
specialization  and  practice  in  this  branch  of  medical  skill.  Bvo, 
471  pases.  Copious  index.  Cloth.  $3  00,  net;  by  mail,  |3.3S. 
Half-leather.  $4  50.  net;   by  mail.  $4.75. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


Do  You  Believe  That  ^ 

"Our  Whole    System* of  Society  is     ^ 
Rotten  From    Top    to    Bottom  and 
the    Social    Environment   is    the    Worst 
That  the  World  has  Ever  Seen"? 

So  said  our  greatest  scientist  —  co- 
discoverer  with  Churles X)arwin  of  the 
theory  of  evolution — 

in  hia  new  book 

Social  Environment 
and  Moral  Progress 

By  DR.  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE 

Author   of    "Darwinism.**    *'Man^s    Place    in    the 
Universe/*  Etc. 

'*One  of  the  most  fruitful  and  suggestive  of  reeent  works. 
It  is  a  study  on  tlie  one  hand  of  the  moral  character  and 
intellectual  capacity  of  man,  and  upon  the  other  of  modern 
stH'iety  as  affecting  man's  moral  and  intellectual  progress... A 
reinarkaMv  stimulating  examination  of  the  life  of  mankind." 
— The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

"He  recalls  to  our  minds,  with  stinging,  uncontrovertible 
logic,  all  the  social,  political,  and  economic  wrongs  and  in- 
justices from  wliich  we  suffer  today.  After  treating  of  moral- 
ity in  general,  and  of  character  as  a  permanent  attribute  of 
humanity,  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  environment  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  tracing  the  gradual  urbanization  of  life  in 
civilized  countries,  the  drift  from  country  to  crowded  city, 
and  all  the  ills  of  'hectic  industrialism*." —  Revie%D  of 
Reviews. 

"His  book  is  btmnd  to  be  an  epoch  making  one,  a  towering 
landmark  in  a  vast  expanse  of  literature  up^^u  this  burning 
subjtM't." — Record  of  Christian  Work. 

"  The  author's  po-iition  as  co-discoverer  with  Darwin  of  one 
of  the  most  momentous  theories  in  the  history  of  tho\ight.  his 
venerable  age.  his  wide  scientific  knowledge,  and  deep  philo- 
sophic insight,  lend  to  his  utterances  an  authority  such  as  could 
he  claimed  by  tit>  other  living  writer.. .At  comes  with  an 
authority  ttx>  high  to  be  Impugned ;  it  conveys  a  message  of  tvx^ 
grave  impi^rt  to  be  ignored.  Not  to  read  and  earnestly  ponder 
s\ich  a  message  is  little  shott  of  a  sin  against  the  future." 
— The  Vial. 

IZino.  Cloth.     181pp.    $1.25  net;    by  mail.  $1.33 
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Endless. — "  Paw,  what's  the  longest 
period  of  time?  " 

"From  one  pay-day  to  the  next." — 
Buffalo  Express. 


Nothing  to  Fear. — "  They  say  George 
has  brain  fever." 

"  Fat  chance.  Can  an  angle- worm  have 
water  on  the  knee?  " — Carnegie  Puppet. 


Historical.  —  Teacher  —  "  What  did 
Caesar  exclaim  when  Brutus  stabbed 
him?  " 

Bright  Boy — "Ouch!" — Chicago  Herald, 


Dark  Days  Ahead. — "  Hey,  Moike,  and 
phwat  do  ye  t'ink  of  these  new  sanitary 
drinkin'-cups  ?  " 

"  Sure,  Pat,  and  soon  we'U  have  to  spit 
on  our  hands  wid  an  eye-dropper !  " — 
University  of  Michigan  Gargoyle. 


No  Friends  Below. — Mrs.  A. — "  Let's 
go  and  see  that  new  medium.  She  claims 
that  she  can  call  up  any  spirit  you  desire." 

Mrs.  B. — "  Thanks  !  I  have  no  desire 
to  communicate  with  spirits  that  have  to 
be  called  up."— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Subtler  Gallantry. — "  Before  we  were 
man-ied,  you  used  to  send  around  a  dozen 
roses  every  week,"  said  she. 

"  Roses  are  easy,"  replied  he.  "  This 
week  I'm  going  to  send  around  two  tons 
of  coal  and  a  rib-roast." — Washington  Star. 


Thoughtful  Providence. — Bacon — "  The 
giraffe  is  said  to  be  the  only  animal  in 
nature  that  is  entirely  dumb,  not  being 
able  to  express  itself  by  any  sound." 

Egbert — "  It's  just  as  well,  for  if  it 
could  speak  it  would  talk  over  everybody's 
head." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  Grateful  Testimony. — Why  have  in- 
somnia?   Cure  it  by  correspondence. 

"  I've  often  thought,"  reads  the  indorse- 
ment signed  by  John  Mitchell,  "  if  I  could 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  a  course  in 
the  I.  C.  S.  when  a  boy,  it  would  have 
saved  me  many  a  sleepless  night." — New 
York  Tribune. 


Suspected  Her. — The  Smith  family,  who 
resided  in  an  interior  city,  had  one  of  those 
maids  of  the  invariably  heavy  hand.  Not 
long  ago,  the  town  experienced  a  slight 
shock  of  earthquake.  Pictures  were  thrown 
down,  furniture  and  crockery  rattled  about. 
During  the  tumult,  the  mistress  went  to 
the  head  of  the  basement-stairs  and  called 
^<,ut  in  a  patient,  forbearing  tone: 

"  Well,  Lizzie,  what  are  you  doing  now?  " 
— Harper's  Magazine. 


Too  Good. — When  General  Beck  was  a 
young  lawyer  a  man  was  arraigned  for 
murder  and  had  no  counsel. 

"  Mr.  Beck,"  said  the  presiding  judge, 
"  take  the  prisoner  into  that  room  at  the 
rear  of  the  court,  hear  his  story,  and  give 
him  the  best  advice  you  can." 

Accordingly  Beck  disappeared  with  the 
prisoner,  and  in  half  an  hour's  time  re- 
turned into  court — alone. 

"  Where  is  the  prisoner?  "  asked  the 
judge. 

"  Well,"  replied  Beck,  slowly,  "  I  heard 
his  story,  and  then  I  gave  him  the  best 
advice  I  could.  I  said:  '  Prisoner,  if  I  were 
you  I'd  get  out  of  that  window  and  make 
tracks.'  He  slid  down  the  water-pipe,  and 
the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  getting  over 
a  stone  wall  hah"  a  mile  away." — Tit-Bits. 


Save  Money,  Room  and  Fuel 

Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Reguter  Furnace 

CET  in  cellar— connect  with  bigr  register  set  in  floor  of  one  of  main 
*-'rooms— heats  the  whole  house  with  forced  warm  air— easy  to  set 
up— no  pipes  to  fit  except  smoke  pipe. 

Free  Trial  — Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Write  at  once  for  manufacturer's  factory  price.  We  pay  freight  and  ship  within  2i 
hours.  If  you  prefer  a  pipe  furnace  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  up  plans /ree  and 
quote  prices.  Write  today  and  ask  for  Furnace  Catalog  No.     g^g 
^       KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers.  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

•^  -  "^^^^^^  300,000  families  using  Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges.  Gas  Stoves,  Furnaces, 

W ©  ^^^^^^^  White  Enameled  Metal  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables, 

w-k  ^^^^^^^^^^       4  catalogs— say  which  you  want. 

Pay  ^^^"^ 

Freight 


A  KammeizoQ 

,:;:,:r  Direct  to  You 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  o(  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writint;    of    the    Short    Story    taught    by 
Dr.  J.  Iter^  Escnirein.  fur  years  Editorof  I,[ppniouf  t's. 
2 ^O'piige  ciit'iiogne  free.     Flense  address 
THE  HOME  COKKES!>ONI>ENCK  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Eaenwein  Dept.  71.  SprlnCQeld,  Mass. 


HartfordPolicies 

Buried  in  aKe^ 

at  Midni^t 


After  the  conflagration  that  swept  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  the  policy  holders  in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
despaired  of  collecting  their  claims  against  an  "enemy"  corporation. 
Proofs  of  loss  could  not  be  forwarded  through  the  battle  lines,  and  the 
Company  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  pay. 

"Give  me  your  papers,"  said  the  Hartford's  local  agent.  "I  will  take 
care  of  them  and  you  will  get  your  money."  The  documents,  together 
with  other  valuables,  were  placed  in  a  keg  and  buried  at  midnight  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  field  which  was  afterwards  ploughed  over.  There  they 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  they  were  forwarded  to  Hartford 
and  the  claims  promptly  paid.     This  is  the  motive  back  of  the 

INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 


For  over  a  century  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  through  war,  panic  and 
disaster,  has  met  every  honest  obligation 
fully  and  fairly.  As  a  result  it  writes  today 
more  fire  insurance  than  any  other  company 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company  in  the  field  of  casualty  and 
bonding  insurance  is  noted  for  the  same 
prompt,  fair  treatment  of  its  policy 
holders  for  which  the  parent  company  is 
famous. 


Thetixjo  companies^  bet^ween  them^  ivrite  practically  e'very  form  of  insurance  but  life  insurance. 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  any  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

COUPON      CHECK— TEAR    OFF—MAIL 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  D-I)       125  Trumbull  Street.  Hiurtford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked  to  the  name  and  address  written  on  margin  of  coupon. 

^Sprinkler  Leakage 
Marine 
Breeders  and  Exhibitors 

_  Teaming 

Salesmen's  Samples 
Registered  Mail 
Use  and  Occupancy 
Explosion 


Fire 

Motor  Cycle 

Tornado 

Accident 

Burglary 

Hail 

Health 

Employer's  Liability 

Golfer's  Policy 

Auto  Liability 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Parcel  Post 

Auto  Collision 

Bonding 

Rent 

Auto  Theft 

Elevator 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Auto  Fire 

Plate  Glau 

Live  Stock  Transit 

Baggage 

Race  Horse 

Live  Stock 
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Shall  I  Sell? 

In  times  like  these,  when 
the  market  is  uncertain, 
Babson  Service  will  keep 
you  reliably  informed  on 

investment  securities. 

Avoid  worry.  Ce^se  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-4-13  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statlitlcal  Organization  of  Its  Character 

InU.  S. 


70,000,000  o'J 


of  the  Bonds  of 
Country 


Sold  by  Us  Without  the  Loss  of  a  Dollar  to  Cnstomers 

Govemtnent,  State,  City,  and  County  Treasurers 
accept  this  class  of  Bonds  to  protect  Public  Funds. 
Put  Your  Savings  in  the  safest  of  investments. 
Yield  4  to  6%.  Free  from  income  tax.  Write  for 
Booklet  F,  "Bonds  of  Our  Country" — FREE. 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Dept.  6,  Columbus,  Ohio 


8% 


8% 


EIGHT    PER    CENT 

First  Mortgage  Loans 

The   following  is   one  of    the 

many  of  our  First  Mortgages  recommended  by  a  bank: 

Amount  Valuation  Time         §^07  Insurance 

$600  $2,260  3  Years       ^  /O  $1,500 

New  5-rooin  modern  plastered  dwelling,  fireproof  roof,  well  located 
section.  Miami,  Fla.  Actual  value  nmre  than  three  times  loan  deaired. 
Miller  Service  includes:  Collection  interest;  payment  taxes,  re- 
newal fire  ins.  policies;  loan  nets  lender  8%.  Write  for  particulars 
of  this  and  other  loans  earning  eight  per  <:ent  with  safety. 

G.  L  MILLER  &  CO..  Inc.,  Miami  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  BIdg.,  Miami,  Florida 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tlie  Iiighest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  S200  and  up 
whicli  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
persiiriul  investigHtion.  Plea.'^e  a^k  for  Loan  I.i^l  No. 
77.    $25Certitic!tte8o(  Deposit  also  (or  ?aving  investors. 


ERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

_,  .,~»  ,  ^^  604    CONCORD 

ipof  r^aux  Hcrtnanp  OIo.  p'81It\%'6 

-'     -^  OREGON 


7, 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment piiyiiiK-  3!^%  every  six  months,  writelus 


Qf    for  further  particulars. 


Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTGACES 


Thedi-niand  in  unsettled  tiincs  for  good  first 
iTiorfgages  indicates   tlieir  unusual  staliility. 
First  mortgages  do    not  sllrink  in  value — theyare 
usually  on  property    worth  tliree  times  the  niouey 
loaned.      We   have    loaned  over  ?1 ,000,000  and  not  a 
single  cent  lost  to  any   investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.      Wiite  for   booklet  describing  methods,  and 
list  of  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
tgl  State  NallonnI  Bank  llnlrillng.  HHalioniaCltv.  Okla. 


([[OKLAHOMA 

I'  inbtiiKr^,.,. 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
i%  or  4%  savmgs  banks 
pay      Better  get  postt^ 

WRiltfoPNtWllSTNO.  574  ANOfRff  BOOKlfT. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.Onc) 

City.    U.S.A.       I  - 


I 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


HOW  A  BUSINESS  MAN  MAY  INVEST 

$10,000 

A  CORRESPONDENT  having  written 
to  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 
advice  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  to 
invest  ten  thousand  dollars,  keeping  in 
mind  the  greatest  yield  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  security  as  to  prin- 
cipal, the  question  is  declared  by  the 
editor  to  be  typical  of  many  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  answer  for  investors  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  a  nominal  rate  of 
interest — that  is,  with  such  interest  as 
savings-banks  or  gilt-edge  bonds  return, 
the  same  being  from  3  H  to  43^  or  5  per 
cent. — but  who  are  willing  to  "sacrifice 
something  of  excessive  margins  of  safety 
for  larger  yields."  In  case  this  investment 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  for  a  busi- 
ness man  engaged  in  a  successful  enter- 
prise, a  small  percentage  of  risk  could,  the 
writer  says,  be  allowed.  But  in  taking 
something  of  a  risk  the  danger  would  be 
less,  provided  the  investment  were  diversi- 
fied— that  is,  if  the  $10,000  were  invested 
not  in  a  few  kinds  of  securities,  but  in 
many.  The  editor  says  that  at  least 
$5,000  should  be  put  into  "high-grade 
bonds  "  which  have  a  ready  market  and  the 
price  of  which  is  xmlikely  to  be  much 
deprest  even  in  periods  of  liquidation. 
Many  bonds  meet  these  requirements,  and 
some  now  yield  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 
Among  these  are  named  the  following: 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  5's. 

Central  Leather  5's. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  5's. 

New  York  Central  convertible  6's. 

Southern  Pacific  convertible  5's. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  convertible  43^^'s. 

Kansas  City  Southern  5's. 

Of  the  other  $5,000,  the  editor  says 
$3,000  could  be  invested  in  industrial  pre- 
ferred stocks,  while  the  remaining  $2,000 
could  be  put  into  "more  speculative  issues 
with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  principal 
rather  than  for  income-purposes."  He  also 
has  a  word  to  say  as  to  mining  stocks  and 
railroad  stocks: 

"Industrial  preferred  stocks  give  a  very 
substantial  return  on  the  investment,  and 
there  are  many  whose  dividends  are  very 
secure.  The  following  stocks  at  present 
prices  yield  well  over  6  per  cent,  on  the 
investment : 

American  Locomotive  pfd. 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  pfd. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  pfd. 
Central  Leather  pfd. 
Pierre  Lorillard  pfd. 
Pressed  Steel  Car  pfd. 
Studebaker  pfd. 

"The  following  securities  have  good 
probabilities  of  appreciating  in  value : 

S.  S.  Kresge,  United  Cigar  Stores. 
American  (~"oal  Products. 
Emerson  Phonograph. 
Cramp  Shipbuilding. 
International  Nickel. 

"Some  mining  stocks  of  promise  are: 

Alaska  Gold. 

Oranby  Consolidated. 

Ray  Consolidated. 

Mines  Company  of  America. 

Magma  Copper. 

Tonopah  Extension. 


"Among  the  railroads  might  be  mentioned  ; 

New  York  Central. 
Atchison. 
Southern  Pacific. 
Erie  1st  pfd. 

"Of  course  the  purchase  of  all  this  above 
list  of  stocks  is  not  recommended.  Three 
or  four  should  be  picked  out.  While  it 
involves  a  little  more  trouble  to  scetter 
the  investment  among  so  many  securities, 
it  is  the  safer  policy  to  pursue.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  absolutely  safe  investment, 
but  if  any  unforeseen  unfavorable  develop- 
ments should  happen  to  any  one  of  these 
companies  the  loss  would  be  small  and 
probably  more  than  balanced  by  apprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  other  holdings." 

AFTER  THE  WAR,   WHAT? 

John  Moody  in  the  December  30  issue  of 
his  Investor's  Service  takes  "a  glimpse  at 
the  future,"  in  which  he  says  in  part: 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that,  regard- 
less of  the  final  outcome  of  the  European 
conflict,  the  United  States  is  entering  a 
distinctly  new  and  vastly  larger  sphere  in 
its  relations  with  the  civilized  world.  Men 
may  not  as  yet  recognize  it,  but  her  finan- 
cial and  commercial  opportunities  for  the 
future  are  simply  staggering  in  immensity. 
Already,  as  a  result  of  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war.  New  York  has 
become  the  .world's  money-market;  al- 
ready the  export  trade  of  America  has 
risen  to  extraordinary  proportions,  while 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  has  stood  still 
or  distinctly  declined;  prosperity  of  a  new 
and  far-reaching  kind  is  raising  its  head 
all  over  this  broad  land,  while  European 
nations,  one  and  all,  are  rapidly  impover- 
ishing themselves  in  the  most  costly  and 
sanguinary  war  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  How  far  this  tendency  will 
go  forward;  to  what  extent  America  will 
stride  ahead  while  the  nations  of  Europe 
stand  stiU  or  undergo  still  further  set- 
backs, depends  to  large  extent,  of  course, 
on  the  length  of  the  war.  A  prompt  ending 
of  the  war  would  naturally  make  a  change 
in  this  prediction.  But  every  indication 
worth  while  points  to  a  continuance  of  the 
conflict  for  at  least  a  year  to  come. 

"I  still  hold  to  the  view  I  exprest  in  my 
letter  of  a  year  ago  on  this  very  question  of 
'what  will  happen  after  the  war  is  over.' 
At  that  time,  apropos  of  this  whole  matter, 
I  stated: 

"'Demand  for  capital  will  not  increase 
(in  the  aggregate)  in  Europe  after  the  war, 
but  will  decline.  It  will  decline  absolutely, 
far  more  than  will  the  supply.  For  this 
reason  interest-rates  will  more  likelj^  fall 
to  a  low  level  and  remain  there  for  a  long 
time,  rather  than  rise  or  even  hold  at  the 
relatively  high  levels  existing  during  the 
actual  hostilities  while  the  governments  are 
floating  their  big  loans.  A  "demand  for 
capital"  means  a  producer  whose  market 
has  so  broadened  that  he  can  profitably 
borrow  money  to  increase  his  producing 
capacity;  or  it  means  that  his  customers 
are  buying  so  freely  that  he  needs  to  carry 
a  larger  stock  of  goods.  In  short,  it  means, 
for  business  generally,  an  enlarged  demand 
for  goods.  Now  the  direct  effect  of  war  is 
not  to  increase  demand  or  buying-capacity. 
but  rather  to  impoverish  a  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  people  everyw  liere  buy 
less  of  everything.  In  consequence,  pro- 
ducer, dealer,  and  transporter  all  have 
less  to  do,  and  because  of  tliis  none  of  them 
need  much  or  any  new  capital.  Cotist^ 
queutly,  demand  for  capital  falls  flat  and 
interest-rates  range  at  low  levels. 
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HE  BEST  REASON 


IN  THE  WORLD  FOR 
BUYING  A  CADILLAC 
IS  WHAT  EVERYONE 
THINKS, AND  SAYS, 
AND  KNOWS  ABOUT 
THE  CADILLAC    ^  ^ 
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Inflamed, 
Receding 
GUMS- 

Loose  teeth — 
these  are  signs 
of  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Dis- 
ease). If  you 
have  them, 
CONSULT 
YOUR  DEN- 
TIST   without 

delay.  He  will 
tell  you  how  to 
save    your  teeth 

and  avoid  suffer- 
ing.   The  majority 
of   leading  dentists 
prescribe  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Preparation 
with  their  treatment. 
It    is    a    standard 
prescription    for 
Pyorrhea  — remem- 
ber that  no  ordinary 
"dentifrice"or  "tooth 
powder"   has   any 
curative  effect  upon 
this  condition.  If 
used   daily    like   a 
dentifrice,  how- 
ever, Forhan's  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea, 
and  it  gives  prompt 
relief  in  most    cases. 
Pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated), 50c.  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  I  Oc. 
stamps  and  we  will 
send  5  trial  tubes 
(enough  for  your 
family  and  friends). 
Forhan  Co..  23-29 
Elm  St.,  New  York. 


DON'T  CUT  TONSILS.  ^J^E^,^ 

Cure  Adenoids.    Read  How.    Every  Detail.    Two  Books,  $3.00. 
By  Richard  B.  Faulkner,  M.D.   (Columbia  University) 

These  br»olis  expose  malpractice.     Lawyers  are  buying  them. 

THE  BLANCHARD  COMPANY,  Lock  Box  445F,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Be  Good  to  your  Books 


rotect  them  with  a"Gunn"- 


You  can  start  with  one  book  section 
with  top  and  base,  at  small  cost,  and 
add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books.   Doors 
are   removable    and    non-binding;  no   ugly 
iron   bands;  easy  to  set  up   or  take  ajiart; 
practically  dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  (highest  award)  at  the 
Panama -Pacific     Industrial    Exposition. 


See  the  famous  "Gunn" 
-Sectional  Bookcase  at 
your  dealer's  or  write 
us  for  free  new  catalog, 
illustrated  in  colors, 
showing  Colonial,  Mis- 
sion, Sanitary,  Claw- 
foot  and  Standard 
designs  in  mahogany 
and  oak  to  harmouizp 
with  their  surround- 
ings. Prices  lower  than 
others. 


OIH 


|Ma[  Furniture  Co 
Grand  Rapids 

•MICH 
I  Sill  Broadway 
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'"This  thooiy  is  not.  only  logical,  but  it 
is  the  direct  teaching  of  past  experience. 
Low  money-rates  prevail  simply  because 
the  demand  for  the  use  of  capital  "slumps" 
more  than  does  tiie  supply.  Absolutely 
the  same  factors  tend  to  caus(i  a  fall 
in  average  commodity-prices.  Demand 
and  supply  govern  commodity-prices  just 
as  they  govern  the  interest-rate.  Prices  and 
interest,  broadly  speaking,  move  together. 

""Thus  we  deduce  from  these  facts  that, 
barring  the  special  demand  for  certain 
types  of  commodities  brought  about  by 
the  disturbed  cotnmercial  relations  existing 
during  the  war,  there  will  be  a  downward 
movement  in  world  commodity-prices  for 
some  time  after  hostilities  are  over.  The 
"cost  of  hving,"  which  has  been  steadily 
rising  the  world  over  for  a  decade  or  more, 
is  sure  to  decline  sharply,  once  this  war  is 
brought  to  a  close.'" 

Mr.  Moody  notes  as  most  extraordinary 
the  fact  that,  in  place  of  a  steady  stream  of 
liquidation  by  foreigners  of  our  stocks  and 
bonds,  there  should  have  taken  place 
already  a  wonderful  revival  in  enterprise 
and  industry,  vast  accumulations  of  capital, 
and  a  greatly  enlarged  capacity  for  absorp- 
tion of  investments  at  advancing  prices. 
He  says  further: 

"A  year  ago  every  one  in  New  York 
was  frightened  over  the  possible  effects 
of  European  liquidation  of  American  in- 
vestments; every  banker  constantly  talked 
of  the  inevitable  'dumping'  on  the  Amer- 
ican markets  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
securities,  and  feared  the  consequences  on 
American  credit  in  general.  But  to-day 
this  attitude  has  been  reversed.  People 
generally  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  better  can  happen  to  America  at 
present  than  to  have  every  dollar  of  the 
foreign  holdings  of  American  issues  re- 
turned to  our  shores.  For  months  now  we 
have  been  bidding  for  these  securities; 
already  we  have  probably  taken  back  at 
least  one-third  of  all  Europe's  holdings. 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that,  since  the  first  of 
May,  1914  (there  was  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
selling  for  several  months  before  the  war 
opened — chiefly  from  Germany),  at  least 
$1,750,000,000  of  American  securities  have, 
in  one  way  or  another,  come  back.  And 
they  are  still  coming  back. 

"But  instead  of  this  steady  stream  of 
liquidation  sharply  forcing  down  the  aver- 
age prices  of  American  shares  and  bonds, 
prices  have  remained  strong  all  through 
these  months  and  some  have  decidedly 
advanced.  For  a  time  the  insistent  liquida- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  good  American 
railroad  bonds  did  cause  declines  in  re- 
sponse to  these  sales,  but  these  declines 
were  not  permanent  nor  far-reaching  and 
in  later  months  decided  recoveries  took 
place  in  nearly  all  cases.  In  railroad  shares 
such  as  have  been  held  verj^  largely  abroad, 
like  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  New  York  Central, 
Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
Illinois  Central,  a  strong  undertone  has 
prevailed  right  in  the  face  of  pressing:  sales 
from  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  and  Amster- 
dam. These  .sales  are  being  so  steadily 
absorbed  that  they  no  longer  disturb  us 
seriously. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  American  monej^- 
market,  we  find  that  the  predictions  of  the 
average  American  observer  of  January  last 
have  in  all  cases  been  discredited.  Call- 
money  in  Wall  Street  in  recent  months  has 
ranged  continuously  around  or  below  2  per 
cent.;  time- money  is  lower  to-day  than  at 
any  period  since  the  opening  of  the  year; 
commercial  paper,  which  commanded  a 
full  0  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  8  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  last  December,  is  now 
averaging  only  2;? 4  per  cent,  to  3 ,'4  per 
cent.  Such  is  the  situation  as  Ave  now 
find  it.  Probably  no  more  far-reaching  or 
dramatic  revolution  in  finance  and  trade 
ever  occurred  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

January  5. — Greatly  delayed  reports  from 
France  tell  of  an  intense  bombardment 
of  the  Germans  north  of  the  "Navarin 
farm"  in  the  Champagne  district,  in 
the  course  of  which  several  reservoirs  of 
poison-gas  are  blown  up.  Northwest 
of  Vailly,  between  Soissons  and  Reims, 
heavy  damage  to  the  German  defenses 
is  claimed.  Berlin  refers  to  the  un- 
interrupted shelling  of  Lens  and  the 
defeat  of  a  British  aeroplane  near 
Douai. 

January  8. — The  Allies  report  effective 
bombardment  at  Arras,  Berry-au-Bac, 
and  near  Saint-Mihiel.  Berhn  reports 
bad  weather  and  a  small  success  at 
Hartmannsweilerkopf.  French  inhabi- 
tants of  Nancy  are  terror-stricken  at  a 
three  days'  bombardment  of  that  city 
by  15-inch  guns. 

January  9. — The  French  withdraw  from 
Hirzstein,  south  of  Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf, with  a  loss  of  over  1,000  men,  ac- 
cording to  Berlin  dispatches. 

January  10. — In  the  Champagne  district, 
a  five-mile  front  east  of  Tahure  is  sub- 
jected to  a  determined  German  assault. 
The  attack  centers  at  Butte-de-Mesnil, 
where  heavy  artillery  -  firing  has  kept 
up  for  some  days.  Four  concentric 
attacks  are  made,  but  are  crippled  by 
a  deluge  of  French  artillery-fire.  Berlin 
claims  the  capture  of  an  observation- 
post  and  several  hundred  yards  of 
trenches,  with  machine  guns,  mine- 
throwers, and  423  prisoners. 

January  11.— The  German  offensive  in  the 
Champagne  district  is  declared  by  the 
French  nearly  to  equal  in  intensity  the 
Allied  September  drive,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  three-fifths  of  the  attacking 
Germans  fell  in  the  action.  In  the 
preliminary  bombardment  400,000  Ger- 
man shells  fell  on  the  eight-mile  front 
between  La  Courtine  and  Massiges. 
The  German  net  gain  is  said  to  be  100 
yards  of  French  advance  trenches. 
Allied  artillery  is  active  between  the 
Avre  and  the  Oise. 

January  12. — A  German  ammunition-depot 
at  Lille  is  blown  up,  killing  and  injuring 
many. 

RUSSIAN    OFFENSIVE 

January  5. — Petrograd  reports  that  on  the 
extreme  southern  wing  the  Austrians 
are  retiring  their  base  from  Czernowitz 
toward  Kolomea.  The  fortifications 
about  Czeriiowitz  have  been  taken  by 
storm,  declares  Petrograd,  and  the  rail- 
road communication  with  Kolomea  is 
threatened.  Vienna  denies  these  reports. 

January  6. — Petrograd  declares  that  for 
fifty  hours  400  guns  are  concentrated 
on  the  Austrian  positions  at  Czerno- 
witz; German  dispatches  admit  that 
the  position  wnthin  the  defenses  is 
critical.  The  town  of  Czartorysk  and 
heights  beyond  are  taken  by  the 
Russians.  AH  Russian  advances,  it  is 
noted,  follow  closely  the  railway-lines, 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  winter. 

January  7. — Counter-attacks  of  the  Aus- 
trians along  the  middle  Strypa  and  to 
the  northeast  of  Czernowitz  an>  heavily 
repulsed,  say  the  Russian  official  re- 
ports, the  Russians  making  distinct 
gains  and  capturing  o\  er  1,300  prisoners 
and  many  guns. 

January  S. — Two  .\ustrian  attempts  to  take 
Czartorysk  ar<>  frustrated,  with  con- 
sidt^able  loss,  Petrograd  claims.  Tiie 
Austrians  still  h<ild  CV.tM-nowitz  secun>ly, 
but  the  Russian  attack  concentrates  on 
Sadagora,  to  the  north,  where  five  roads 
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WHEREVER  electrical  reputations  are  known, 
the  Wagner  Company  is  recognized  as  builders 
of  the  highest  quality  electrical  apparatus. 

Motors,  both  single  phase  and  poly  phase,  transformers,  converters,  gen- 
erators, rectifiers,  and  electrical  instruments  of  precision,  and  the  Wagner 
Starter  for  gasoline  automobiles. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  service  you  will  get  out  of  electrical  apparatus,  in- 
vestigate Wagner,Quality.     The  nearest  Wagner  branch  will  gladly  show  you. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Branches  and  Service  Stations 

Springfield,  Mass.     New  York 
Syracuse 


Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Los  Angeles 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
St,  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Seattle 


Buffalo 

Toledo 

Chicago 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

San  Francisco 


Montreal 
Toronto 


Selling  Agencies  : 

Memphis  New  Orleans 

Sioux  City  Dallas 

Salt  Lake  City    London,  Eng. 
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'*The  most  graphic  piece  of 
fiction  that  has  been  written 
about  the  war,"  is  what  you 
will  say  after  you  read  "The 
Parisian."  This  story  came 
to  us  from  Alden  Brooks,  an 
absolutely   unknown   author. 

It  will  remind  you  of  one  of  Tolstoi's 
war  stories  written  about  the  battle 
of  Sebastopol.  It  will  leave  an  im- 
pression that  will  last  in  your  mind. 
Read  it  in  the  January  22d  issue  of 


CoUieri 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416  W.  13th  St.,  Neijo  York  City 


That  Boy 
of  Yours 

-IS  HE  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT?  If  you 
have  done  the  square  thing  by  him,  his  maintenance 
and  education,  up  to  20  years  of  age,  has  cost  you  in 
CASH  some  S3000  to  !)»250U.  Is  he  a  paying 
investment?  Just  one  thing  may  wreck  him  as  quickly 
as  a  big  defalcation  would  wreck  a  bank.  Yes, 
DRINK  WILL,  DO  IT.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins 
makes  all  this  clear  on  a  Dollar  and  Cents  basis  m  his 
new  book  ♦•Profit  and  Loss  in  Man."  "A  word 
in  season "  may  save  you  and  your  boy  great  sorrow 
and  loss.    Get  this  new,  practical  book.     ReaditI 

l2mo,  cloth,  $/.20  fiet ;  by  mail,  $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      NEW  YORK 


CHILD  TRAINING 


A  new  book  by  George  W.  Jacoby,   M.D., 

Fellow  New    York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Mem- 
ber A  merizan  Neurological  Association,  New  York 
Neurological  Society,  etc.  He  tells  things  that  thou- 
sands of  people  never  stop  to  consider,  and  shows 
why  parents,  physicians  and  teachers  should  make 
it  their  purpose  to  thoroughly   understand  the  im- 
portant relation  of  the  organs  of  the  body  to  mental 
functions.     "A  splendid  work  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  assistance  in  training  children." — Medical 
World,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

With  15  full-page  illustrations. 

Price  $1.30  net;    by  mail,   $i.6z. 


Multiply  Your  LANGUAGE-POWER  by  HUNDREDS 


i 


We  could  go  to  almost  any  length  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  adjective  to  properly  describe  the  power  of  tlie 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW  DESK  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  to  develop  your  ability  to  write  and  talk  TO 
THE  POINT!  Some  folks  are  worrying  through  on  a  two  horse-power  verbal  capacity — others  can  speak  and 
write  at  eight  or  ten  horse-power,  and  some  at  about  twenty.  The  synonym  department  of  this  wonderful 
now  book  will  immediately  place  at  your  fingers'  ends  JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD  with  winch  to  express  a 
given  idea  or  make  a  desired  meaning  clear.  It  will  add  power,  and  then  MORE  POWER,  to  your  ability  to 
speak  and  write  clear,  convincing  English.     It  will  put  you  in  the  high-speed,  60  liorso-power  class. 


al-lay',  1  a-le';  2  S-la',  vt.  [al-layed';  al-lay'ino.] 
1.  To  calm  the  violence  or  reduce  the  intensity  of;  re- 
lieve; soothe.  2.  To  lay  to  rest;  pacify;  calm.  St-  To 
lay  aside;  put  down;  overthrow;  annvil.  [  <  a-2  -|-  AS. 
lecgan,  lay.) 

Syn.:  abate,  alleviate,  appease,  assuage,  calm,  compose, 
lessen,  lighten,  mitigate,  moderate,  mollify,  pacify,  palliate, 
tiulct,  reduce,  relieve,  soften,  soothe,  still,  tranquillze.  To 
allay  is  to  lay  to  rest,  guict,  or  soothe  that  which  Is  excited. 
To  alleviate  I3  to  lighten  a  burden.  We  allay  suffering  by 
using  means  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  sufferer;  we  al- 
leviate suffering  by  doing  something  toward  removal  of  the 
cause,  so  that  there  is  loss  to  suffer;  we  allay  rage  or  panic; 
we  alleviate  poverty,  but  do  not  allay  It.  Pacify,  directly 
from  the  Latin,  and  apvcase,  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace:  to  mollifu  Is  to  soften;  to 
mitigate  is  to  make  mild;  we  mollify  a  harsh  disposition  or 
temper,  mitigate  rage  or  pain.  To  calm,  quiet,  or  tranquilize 
Is  to  make  still;  compose,  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition;  to  soothe  (originally  to  assent  to,  humor)  Is  to 
bring  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allay  exclteq:ient,  appease 
a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  compose  our  feellligs  or  counte- 
nance, pact/;/ the  quarrelsome,  quiet  the  boisterous  or  clamor- 
ous, toothe  grief  or  distress.  Compare  alleviate. — Ant.: 
a(?ltate,  arou.se,  excite,  tan,  kindle,  provoke,  rouse,  stir. 
aUr  up. 


You   Need   This  Handy  New 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


No  handy  abridged 
desk  dictionary  con- 
tains so  much  of  ready 
value  and  absolute  de- 
pendability to  the  busy 
man.  Treats  80,000 
words  and  plirases — 
has  1,200  illustrations. 
On   your  desk    it  will 

< 

readily  settle  questions 
relating  to  spelling — 
pronunciation — correct 
English— American  his- 
tory— English  History 
— Geography — Science 
—  Biography —  Litera- 
ture, etc.,  etc.  It  is  new 


and  right -up-to-the- 
minute — witness  such 
entries  as  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  Razing  of  Lou- 
vain,  Bombardment  of 


Note  the  Care- 
ful Treatment 
of  Synonyms 
and   Antonyms 


Rheinis,  etc.  Large 
octavo,  cloth,  1 1. .so 
net;  with  thumb  notch 
index,  I1.80.  Half- 
Leather,  indexed,  $2.25 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


converge.  Farther  north,  in  spite  of 
heavy  snowEall-,;  - -the  Russians  have 
moved  steadily  on,  until  they  now  hold 
thirty-three  miles  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
Strypa.  Petrograd  claims  activities 
here  to  be  nil,  owing  to  the  extreme 
exhaustion  of  the  Austrians.  A  Buda- 
pest report  declares  the  losses  on  both 
sides  on  this  front  to  equal  so  far  175,000, 
or  more  than  the  total  British  loss  in 
the  whole  Dardanelles  campaign.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  bitterest  and  bloodiest 
campaign  the  war  has  yet  known. 

January  10. — Petrograd  claims  the  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  to  be  falling  back 
froni  their  positions  along  the  Strypa 
and  in  Bukowina,  attempting,  hampered 
by  their  wounded,  to  evacuate  their 
great  storehouses  constructed  at  Vladi- 
mir-Volynskyi  and  Kovel. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

January  2. — It  is  learned  that  the  main 
part  of  General  Townshend's  forces  on 
the  Irak  Arabi  front  retreated  a  con- 
siderable distance  down  the  Tigris, 
after  the  capture  of  and  repulse  from 
Ctesiphon,  and  that  a  detachment  left 
at  Kut-el-Amara  have  been  execut- 
ing practically  a  rear-guard  action  to 
insure  the  escape  of  these.  General 
Nixon,  in  command  of  the  40,000 
Anglo-Indians  on  the  Irak  front,  is 
invahded  home  and  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Percy  Henry 
Noel  Lake. 

January  5. — A  British  submarine  makes 
its  way  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
into  the  Golden  Horn  and  attacks  a 
Turkish  arsenal  on  the  Pera  shore. 

January  8. — General  Aylmer  and  British 
support  for  General  Townshend's  forces 
at  Kut-el-Amara,  two  days  out  from 
their  base  at  Imam  AUigarbi,  engage 
three  Turkish  divisions  sent  to  cut 
them  off.  They  are  engaged  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tigris  at  Sheik  Saad. 
General  Aylmer's  report  claims  eventual 
success  and  the  flight  of  the  hostile 
force,  but  a  semiofficial  statement  from 
Constantinople  says  British  losses  were 
3,000  and  that  the  supporting  force  is 
cheeked.  Constantinople  claims  that 
the  10,000  British  left  in  Kut  are  now 
completely  surrounded  and  their  cap- 
ture certain  if  relief  does  not  break 
through. 

January  9. — Gallipoli  is  completely  evacu- 
ated by  the  Allies,  A\-ith  only  one  casualty 
and  the  abandonment  of  seventeen 
old  guns. 

January  10. — General  Aylmer's  force  is 
halted  at  Sheik  Saad  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  need  of  trans- 
porting the  wounded  down  the  Tigris. 
Both  his  and  General  Townshend's 
commands  are  confronted  bj'  much 
larger  Turkish  detachments. 

IN    THE    B.\LKANS 

January  5. — ISIontenegro  reports  the  re- 
imlse  of  the  Austrians  on  all  fronts, 
but  Vienna  claims  success  northwest  of 
Rozai,  where  they  advance  to  within 
ten  kilometers  of  Berane. 

January  0. — A  new  offensive  against  the 
Montenegrins'  northern  front  is  begun, 
with  particularly  Aiolent  attacks  around 
ISIojkovae,  north  of  Shavniki,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Souhido  Dass,  Berane. 
and  Dass  Rozl.  Tiie  Austrians  win  the 
towns  of  Godocha  and  Godueva. 

January  9. — A  flotilla  of  French  aeroplanes 
bombards  Sofia,  causing  a  panic.  Con- 
stant aeroplane  duels  distinguish  the 
situation  at  the  Saloniki  front,  in  whicli, 
says  London,  tlio  Gernums  ha\e  lost 
six  planes  so  far. 

January  10. — A  desperate  state  of  affairs 
is  indicated  in  Montenegro  with  the 
news  of  the  Austrian  capture  of  Mount 
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Lovcen,  a  stronghold  oaly  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Cetinje.  which  was  bom- 
barded from  the  Adriatic  coast  and 
Cattaro  Bay.  Vienna  declares  the 
Austrians  to  the  east  in  possession 
of  Berane,  but  Montenegi-o  claims  that 
attacks  at  Rugova  and  ISIojkovac  to 
the  north  and  west  have  failed. 

January  11. — An  attack  upon  the  Allied 
position  in  Macedonia  is  reported 
begun.  The  combined  forces  of  attack 
consist  of  the  Germans  on  the  west 
front  and  around  to  Monastir;  the 
Bulgarians  on  the  Gievgeli-Doiran  front, 
the  Turks  on  the  east  flank.  A  French 
force  is  landed  on  the  island  of  Corfu 
for  provisional  occupation.  Greece 
frames  a  formal  protest  against  this 
move. 

January  12. — Cetinje  is  practically  sm- 
roimded  by  the  Austrian  forces  under 
General  Koevass.  German  comment 
declares  the  fall  of  Lovcen  would  have 
been  practically  impossible  with  timely 
Italian  support. 

GENERAL 

January  5. — Excluding  the  cost  of  prepar- 
ation for  war,  Italy's  war-expense  up 
to  January  1  is  reckoned  in  Rome  as 
$561,000,000. 

January  6. — The  German  Government  in- 
vites H.  C.  Hoover,  the  American  at  the 
head  of  the  Belgian  relief  work,  to  take 
complete  charge  of  the  task  of  feeding 
the  homeless  Servians. 
Reporting  to  Lord  Kitchener  the  details 
of  the  Dardanelles  campaign,  General 
Ian  Hamilton  tells  of  12,000  British 
casualties  in  the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay 
and  Anzac,  between  August  6  and  10. 
The  failure  at  Suvla  Bay  the  General 
attributes  to  raw  troops,  inexperienced 
officers,  and  lack  of  sufficient  water- 
supply. 
The  session  of  the  British  Labor  Congress 
held  in  London  confirms  by  a  vote  of 
1,998,000  to  783,000  the  3,000,000- 
man  vot«  of  the  Bristol  Congress  that 
P*retnier  Asquith's  conscription  pro- 
posal shall  not  be  accepted,  and  that  no 
compulsion  in  any  form  shall  be  toler- 
ated. The  Compulsory  Service  Bill 
passes  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  4  to  1  vote. 

January  7. — Italy  calls  out  field,  fortress, 
and  coast-artUlery  reserves  of  the  ages 
of  thirty-two  and  thirty-three,  and 
reserve  mountain  artillerists  aged 
twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight. 

January  8. — ^Austria  calls  the  attention  of 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing to  the  presence  of  two  mounted 
gims  on  the  Italian  steamship  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  New  York  Harbor.  Assurance 
is  given  that  the  United  States  wUl  act. 

Col.  E.  M.  House,  private  representative 
of  President  Wilson  in  Europe,  begins 
investigation  of  war-conditions  with  a 
conference  with  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

January  9. — Great  Britain  receives  a  re- 
quest from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment that  special  pains  be  taken  to 
insxrre  the  safety  of  certain  Austro- 
Hungarians  being  repatriated  from 
India  on  the  Golconda,  particularly 
from  the  danger  of  submarine  attack. 

January  10. — The  King  Edward  VII., 
finest  of  England's  predreadnoughts, 
strikes  a  mine  and  sinks.  All  hands  are 
saved.  She  is  the  eighth  battle-ship 
lost  in  the  war  without  a  shot  fired. 

January  11. — The  British  Government  i 
notifies  all  trade-unions  in  the  country 
that  in  view  of  the  present  need  for 
country- wide  retrenchment  no  proposal 
for  general  advances  in  wages  would  be 
considered. 

British  and  neutral  ships  are  prevented 
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The  pleasure  of  many  a  trip  has  been  marred  by  delay 
and  embarrassment  in  getting  checks  or  drafts  cashed,  or 
by  worry  over  the  safety  of  funds.  Such  annoyances  are 
unnecessary. 

"A.B.A."  3iE£  Cheques 

Identification  is  simple:  The  holder 
signs  an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  when 
purchasing  it  and  countersigns  i_t 
in  the  presence  of  the  person 
accepting  or  cashing  it.  If  the 
counter-signature  and  signature 
correspond,  no  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  cheque  from  a 
stranger. 

Get    them    at    your   bank 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If 
your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied 
with  "A.B.A."  Cheques,  write  for 
information  as  to  where  they  can 
be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York 


American  Bankers  Association 
Travelers  Cheques  relieve  the 
traveler  of  inconvenience  and  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  travel  money  mat- 
ters. They  supply  him  with  a  form 
of  credit  accepted  like  cash  by 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  hotels, 
sleeping-car  companies,  and  busi- 
ness houses  throughout  the  world. 
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FREE  Trial 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 

protect    furs    and     woolens 

from  moths,  mice,  dust  and 

damp.      Finest  wedding  or 

birthday  gift.     15  days'  free 

trial.    New  Low  Factory  Prices.^ 

Write  for  big  new  catalog  with  reduced  prices. 

Postpaid  free. 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,     Dept.  24,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


SEIXOI-OOV 

By  WlHiam  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
A   VALUABLE    BOOK 

which  sensibly  treats  of  the  relations  of 
both  sexes  and  tells  how  and  when   to 
advise  son  and  daughter.     Should  be 
read  by  every  intelligent  parent, 
in  one  volume.    lUnstrated,  $2,  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  anfi  Table  of 
Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  782  PERRY  BLDC.  PHILA.,PA. 


The  Need  for  a  Return  to 
the  Historic  Jesus 

See  this  and  other  Important  Articles  in 

The  Homiletic  Review 

for  February 
Per  copy,  30  cents  Per  year,  $3.  00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


I  FLESAND^  j^^^  Published. 

latest,  greatest  Single  Volume  on 

Rifles  and  Ammunition.  Forsportsmen, 

manufacturers,  army  and   navy   men. 

'  two  well-known  experts.  lUus.  $G  net 

hunk  &  Wa~iiall§  Co..  New  York 


IMunition 


WHAT    TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 


CONVERSATION 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interestinii,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation   and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  7Sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.   N.  Y. 
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Are  You  Giving  A 
Your  Body  f 

A  Square  Deal   ■ 


Read 


"The  House  We  Live  In" 

A  clever  new  book,  of  talks  on  the  body 
and  the  right  use  of  it,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Elliot 
Griffis — world-famed  as  a  lecturer  on  various 

subjects. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Griffis  is  a  fine  examj^e 
of  the  proper  direction  of  energy  for  a  high 
purpose,  and  what  he  says  should  carry 
weight  with  all  thinking  men.  He  calls  his 
book  "The  House  We  Live  In".  You 
should  get  it,  read  it,  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it. 

C/o//z,  o'uer  200  pages,  60  cents  net-, 
hy  mail.,   68  cents. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourlh  Ave.,  New  York 
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by  tho  Britisli  Admiralty  from  pro- 
ceeding to  Rotterdam,  due,  it  is  said, 
to  German  mines,  whieh  have  l)een 
sown  all  along  the  Dutch  coast.  Food 
for  Belgium  is  among  the  cargoes 
delayed. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

January  3. — Mount  Vesuvius,  Avith  three 
newly  formed  craters,  is  again  in 
eruption. 

January  9. — In  the  Chinese  Province  of 
Hupeh  and  in  the  city  of  Nanking  the 
Government  troops  join  the  revolution- 
ists, who  have  proclaimed  Fuklen  and 
Hunan  Provinces  independent.  In  the 
province  of  Kwangtung,  says  a  report, 
the  revolutionists  take  the  town  of 
Sam  Shui  and  order  the  commanding 
general  of  the  proAance  to  surrender. 
The  Governor  of  Yunnan  Province  is 
said  to  have  deserted  the  Government 
and  joined  the  revolutionists. 

January  10. — Sixteen  persons,  presumably 
all  Americans,  are  taken  from  a  Mexico- 
Northwestern  train  some  50  miles 
west  of  Chihuahua  City,  and  are  robbed 
and  shot  by  Mexican  bandits. 

January  13. — An  attempt  is  made  upon 
the  life  of  the  Japanese  Premier  Count 
Shigenobu  Okuma  by  a  man  who  hurls 
two  bombs  into  his  passing  automobile. 
Count  Okuma  is  uninjured. 


DOMESTIC 

January  4. — A  firm  protest  against  inter- 
ference A\ith  our  mails  is  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  based  upon  the  principle  that 
postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or 
belligerents  is  inviolable,  whatever  its 
character  or  whatever  carrier  bo  em- 
ployed to  convey  it. 

January  6. — Three  persons  are  killed  and 
nineteen  wounded,  and  sixty  city 
blocks  are  destroyed  by  fire  in  East 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  the  result  of 
strike-riots. 

Secretary  Tumulty  authorizes  the  filing 
of  an  Indiana  petition  to  place  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  name  upon  the  ballot 
for  the  first  primary  election  in  that 
State  in  March. 

January  7. — The  French  Government 
reprimands  the  captain  of  the  cruiser 
Descartes  and  assures  this  Government 
that  his  offense,  of  stopping  our  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  persons 
of  Germans  aboard,  will  not  be  repeated. 

Through  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff, 
Germany  assures  our  Government  that 
all  her  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean 
have  strict  instructions  to  proceed  only 
in  accordance  with  international  law, 
to  avoid  reprisal  methods,  and  to 
accord  safety  to  all  passengers  and 
crews  of  merchant  vessels.  We  are 
promised  fuU  explanations  in  all  cases 
where    American    interests    are     con- 


cerned, punishment  of  disobedient  sub- 
marine officers,  and  reparation  for  the 
incidental  killing  or  maiming  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

January  8. — In  a  Frye  note,  dated  Novem- 
ber 29,  but  only  just  made  public, 
Germany  acknowledges  the  United 
States'  point  that  when  a  ship  is  sunk 
the  mere  placing  of  human  beings  in  an 
open  boat  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  international  law. 

January  9. — Of  the  eleven  ex-directors  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy to  break  the  Sherman  Law, 
Messrs.  Brewster,  Barney,  Taft,  Hem- 
ingway, Robertson,  and  McHarg  are 
acquitted.  Concerning  the  other  five 
the  jury  after  fifty  hours  still  disagreed. 

January  10. — Ambassador  Count  von  Bern- 
storff forwards  to  his  Government  the 
terms  of  settlement  for  the  Lusitania 
case  as  agreed  upon  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  Lansing  and  indorsed 
by  the  German  Ambassador. 
A  double  explosion  blows  up  Plant  1 
of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  at 
Carney's  Point,  N.  J.,  killing  six  and 
wounding  many. 

January  11. — Secretary  Lansing  makes  im- 
mediate demand  on  General  Carranza 
that  the  murderers  of  the  sixteen 
Americans  taken  from  the  Mexico- 
Northwestern  train  be  forthwith  pur- 
sued, captured,  and  punished. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA 
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WEST   INDIES 
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HAVANA,  PANAMA, 

JAMAICA,   COSTA-RICA 

Via  Great  White  Fleet  of  United   Fruit  Co. 
Under  American   Flag. 

More  complete,    longer  stops,     higher   class 
than  any  other  cruise  to  West  Indies. 
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SOUTH  Personally  conducted  tours 
AMERICA  to  the  Continent  of  Peace 
and  of  Opportunity.  Sailing  in  February. 
WEST  Personally  conducted  tours  to 
INDIES  Foreign  Lands  near  at  home. 
Cruises  of  20  to  60  days  under  the  Amer- 
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and  March. 
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THE  BUREAU 
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Tropical  lands  of  beauty,  romance  and 
opportunity  invite  you 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 


WINTER 
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SPRING  TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
Address  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


TEMPLE 


Luxurious,  leisurely  Winter  tour  through  the 
West    Indies,    Panama    and    Florida 

Frequent  Touia  to  California.       Send  for  Booi<lets. 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  149Tremont  St., Boston. Mass. 


PALMS   VILLA.    Sarasota.   Florida 

A  South  Florida  H<^>nie,  vn  Saiasota  Bay.  A  giKid 
plaro  to  rest.  Fine  fishing.  Excellent  acconunn- 
ciations  for  limited  numl»er.  References  oxciianged. 
Fur  Folder  and  Hates,  address 

J.  M.  CLAKE,  Sarasota.  Florida 
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BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIEiS 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  ENGAGE 
in  a  staple,  high  class,  profitable 
business,  that  produces  a  perma- 
nent income  of  $3,000  to  $6,000 
per  annum  ? 

We  have  devoted  many  years  and  much 
money  to  the  production  of  educational 
material  heartily  endorsed  by  Sviiool  au- 
thorities and  in  demand  by  all  public  and 
private  schools  and  libraries. 

We  are  now  ready  to  make  contracts  for 
exclusive  territory  for  the  sale  of  our  com- 
plete visual  instruction  equipment  with  a 
limited  number  of  gentlemen  of  financial 
responsibility,  over  25,  well  educated,  who 
can  furnish  Al  references. 

Must  make  satisfactory  cash  deposits, 
as  evidence  of  good  faith.  Address,  with 
full  particulars, 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 
Dept.  A-6,  417  sth  Avenue        New  York 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


Ideas  Wanted— Manufacturers  are  writing  for 
pntents  procured  through  me;  three  books  with 
list  of  hundred  inventions  wanted  sent  free; 
I  helpyou  market  your  invention;  advicefree. 
R.  B.  Owen.  45  OwenBldg., Washington,  D.C. 


Inventions— Patenting  and  Promoting. 
A  book  containing  practical  advice  and  direc- 
tions tor  inventors  and  manufacturers.  Book, 
suggestions,  and  advice  free  1-ancaster  and 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT.S  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
I'ooks  and  advice  KRKE.  Kates  reason- 
able. Highest  reterences.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Grammar  of  English.  Complete  for 
Schools.Colleges  and  Universities,  for  Private 
Study,  Reference  and  '1  eaching  by  Correspon- 
dence. Teachers  need  it.  Po.-stpaid  75  cents, 
G.  S.  Hushs,  915  E.  55th  St..  Chicago. 


REAL   ESTATE 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  States  from  the  green  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  orange  groves  and  mid-winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  Florida.  Choice  locations  for  fruit,  truck, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
days  affords  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  gdf  Iniks;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


VIRGINIAFARMS.  small  and  large,  $15  an 
acre  and  up.  Easy  payments,  mild  climate, 
fertile  soil.  Ideal  for  fruit,  stock  or  general 
farming.  On  railroad  with  big  markets  near- 
by. Write  for  list,  maps,  etc.  F.  La  Baume. 
Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  fty..  301  N.  &  W.  Bldg.. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourih  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  ;rl5.00  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892;.  34-36  West  Lake  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standardfor  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J  G.  Durkin&  Reeves  Co,, 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


FARM    PRODUCTS 

DELICIOUS  =ugar  cane  synip;  candy  like 
molasses;  old  timcy  dark  brown  sugar;  whole 
grain  rice.   Samples,  4c. 
FARMER  HAM  LETT'S  PLANTATION 
Route  3,  New  Orleans 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit  Men  and  Women  For  Leadership 

PERSONAL     POWER 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  mental  concentration, 
and  winning  personality.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will  immensely  increase  the  caiwcity  for 
achieving  bigger  financial  and  intellectual  success.  There  are  practical  directions  for 
strengthening  the  faculty  for  reading  men  and  understanding  human  nature,  and  the 
basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

Jud(te  Elbert  H.  Gary  says:  "  This  is  a  -.vell-ivritlen.  strongly  expressed  book,  anil  nill  have 
a  gooti  influence  upon  all  who  read  it,  pnrliiutarly  voting  men.  More  hooks  like  il  should  h€ 
published  and  rend." 

Cloth,  Over  300  pngti.     $L7S  net;   average  carriaje  charge*.  I2c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  SOUTH 

The  undersigned  daily  newspapers  have  un- 
dertaken the  self-imposed  task  of  submitting 
to  the  nation  at  large  the  generally  unknown 
story  of  the  commercial  Southern  States. 

By  coupling  up  the  wonderful  Southern  nat- 
ural resources  with  the  energy  of  the  new 
busiriess  generation,  the  last  three  decades 
have  marked  a  miracle  of  industrial  achieve- 
ment in  the  South  so  rapid  and  so  stupen- 
dous that  the  national  vision  has  completely 
failed  to  grasp  its  import. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  inevitable  realization 
that  the  South  presents  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  constructive  salesmanship  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  going  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles  which  will  be  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  valuable  statistics— Facts,  not  oratory. 

These  articles  will  appear  in  this  publication 
every  other  week  for  a  period  of  one  year; 
and  we  present  them  in  the  full  confidence 
that  they  will  be  given  the  interested  atten- 
tion that  their  educational   value  deserves. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
Gadsden  Times-News. 
Mobile  Item. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacicsonville  Metropolis. 
Tampa  Times. 

GEORGIA. 

Albany  Herald. 
Athens  Herald. 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


Atlanta  Georgian-American. 
Augusta  Herald. 
Macon  Telegraph. 
Savannah  Morning  News. 
Waycross  Journal. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Asheville  Gazette-News. 
Charlotte  News. 
Charlotte  Observer. 
Greensboro  News. 
Raleigh  Times. 
Winston-Salem  SentineL 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson  Daily  Mail. 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
Charleston  Post. 
Columbia  Record. 
Columbia  State. 
Greenville  News. 
Spartanburg  Herald. 
Spartanburg  Journal. 

TENNESSEE, 
Bristol  Herald- Courier. 
Chattanooga  News. 
Nashville  Tennessean. 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
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EACHER  is  tryhig  to  ventilate  this  school  room.  Trying  is  the  right  word.  Win- 
dows may  be  raised  and  lowered  until  school  is  over  and  doors  opened  and  shut  until 
the  crack  of  doom  —  but  Young  America  must  undermine  its  health  and  recite 
lessons  in  dangerous  currents  of  impure  and  half-poisoned  air  because  it  is  impossible 
to  properly  ventilate  school  rooms  by  means  of  windows,  doors,  chimneys  and  flues- 

The  most  perfect  system  of  ventilation  is  none  too  good  for  the  school  house.  Natural 
means  of  ventilation  have  been  tried  and  found  sadly  inefficient.  A  crop  of  head, 
throat  and  lung  diseases  has  followed  in  its  train.  All  this  may  be  changed  —  avoided 
— by  installing  a  positive  mechanical  system  of  fan  heating  and  ventilating. 


urim/ani 


iRBQ.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF^.y 


Heating,  Ventilating  and 
Air- Conditioning  Systems 


The  fan  system  today  is  the  only 
adequate  and  efficient  means  for 
removing  or  supplying  air  in  large 
quantities,  at  all  times,  and  inde- 
pendent of  weather  conditions.  The 
Sturtevant  System  is  the  fan  or 
blower  system  of  heating,  cooling 
and  ventilation  in  its  perfect  form. 
President  Wilson  at  his  desk  in  the 
executive  office  of  the  White  House 


breathes  air  that  is  supplied  by 
Sturtevant  apparatus.  Law  makers 
in  Congress  make  laws  and  the 
Supreme  Court  interprets  them  in 
atmosphere  kept  pure  by  this  same 
system.  Names  of  the  universities, 
schools,  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
hospitals,  asylums,  theatres.churches, 
auditoriums  and  halls  that  use  the 
Sturtevant  combined  system  of  heat- 


ing and  ventilating,  read  like  a  list 
of  America's  best  known  buildings. 
The  Sturtevant  System  has  proved 
itself  a  dividend-payer  in  mills,  fac- 
tories, stores,  manufacturing  and 
commercial    offices.      Send    for 

Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air. 

It's  free.  It  contains  information 
you  ought  to  know . 


Sturtevant  Multivane  Fan  Wheel 


If  interested,  write  for  these  Sturtevant  Bulletins.  They  embody  expert  knowledge 
gained  during  .')0  years'  experience  in  designing,  buildingand  installing  all  conceiv- 
al>le  types  of  fans,  blowers  and  auxilliary  apparatus.  .Mention  numbers  wanted: 
Ready-to-Run.  Portable  Ventilating  Sets:  219— Electric  Heat  Blower;  221— Klectric 
Fans;  177- Electric  Forge  Blower:  214 — Turbo-Undergrate  Blower;  175— High  Pres- 
sure Blowers;  208— F.lectric  Propeller  Fans;  150 — Fuel  Economizers;  21S — Steam 
Engines;  205-206— Generating  Sets;  217 — Electric  Motors  and  Generators;  2](i— Steam 
Turbines ;  202,  204,  220— Drying  Apparatus;  178— Mechanical  Draft ;  225— Air  \Vii>hers. 

We  make  very  profitable  arrangements  with  retailer* 
for  handling  our  small  Fans 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Dept.  81,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Atlanta;  Boston;  Buffalo;  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Kansas  City;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Hartford;  Pittsburgh;  Minneapolis;  New  York;  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis; 
Rochester;  San  Francisco;  Washington;  Salt  Lake  City;  Seattle;  Portland.  Ore. 

In  Canada:  Gait,  Ontario;  Montreal,  P.Q.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Toronto,  Ontario;  London,  England 


Sturtevant  Ready-to-Run 
Portable  Ventilating  Set 
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VERDICT  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  INTERVENTION  IN  MEXICO 


WHILE  THE  DEMANDS  for  immediate  armed  inter- 
vention in  Mexico,  which  broke  out  so  clamorously 
in  Congress  with  the  news  of  the  Santa  Ysabel  massacre, 
awaken  many  echoes  in  the  press,  yet  a  careful  examination  of 
hundreds  of  leading  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
shows  a  majority  opinion  that  we  should  not  resort  to  a  step 
that  means  war  unless  the  Carranza  Government  proves  unable 
to  punish  the  murderers  and  provide  real  guaranties  of  safevy 
to  Americans  in  the*  future.  Those  who  advocate  intervention 
do  not  agree  on  the  form  it  should  take,  and  we  do  not  discover 
any  open  demand  for  a  war  of  conquest  and  annexation,  altho 
we  find  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.),  which  deplores  the  prospect  of 
armed  intervention,  declaring  that  "if  it  can  not  be  avoided, 
then  the  United  States  should  go  into  Mexico  alone  and  go  there 
to  stay."  Some  journals,  skeptical  of  Carranza's  ability  to 
redeem  his  pledges,  beUeve  the  hour  has  struck,  and  seem  to 
desire  a  prompt  and  single-handed,  if  temporary,  invasion  of 
Mexican  territory.  Thus  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.), 
in  an  editorial  headed  "Clear  the  Decks  for  Action!"  declares 
that  "if  it  takes  the- bayonets  of  our  infantry,  the  cannon  of  our 
artillery,  the  guns  of  our  Navy,  to  make  our  citizens  safe  in 
Mexico,  it  must  be  done";  and  the  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.) 
agrees  that  "whatever  Carranza  may  do,  the  time  has  come  for 
action,  prompt  and  forceful  action,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico."  Convinced  that  "Carranza  is  helpless" 
and  that  "the  murderers  will  go  unpunished  unless  we  do  the 
work,"  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  exclaims:  "Then  let  us 
proceed  to  it,  by  a  punitive  expedition,  by  intervention,  by 
invasion,  no  matter  what  it  is  called";  and  The  Post  (Ind.), 
of  the  same  city,  declares  that  "the  most  merciful,  most  en- 
lightened, and  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  Mexican 
situation  is  to  grasp  the  throat  of  anarchy  and  strangle  it  before 
it  can  destroy  more  American,  Mexican,  and  foreign  lives." 
The  only  effective  course,  says  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.), 
is  "to  occupy  Mexico  until  it  has  been  restored  to  civilized  con- 
ditions," and  the  Buffalo  News  (Rep.)  thinks  that  methods  which 
proved  effective  in  Cuba  would  also  bear  good  fruit  in  Mexico. 
"Punitive  measures  should  be  put  in  motion  first,  and  immedi- 
ately," urges  the  Oakland  Enquirer  (Ind.  Rep.),  "and  a  condi- 
tion should  be  established  that  will  make  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  massacre  impossible."  The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  is 
con\inced  that  "Carranza  will  never  stop  such  scenes"  because 


"he  is  too  sympathetic  with  them  to  care  greatly,  and  he  is  too 
weak  to  preserve  order  in  the  country  over  which  he  claims  to  be 
first  chief." 

Granting  that  all  peaceful  efforts  have  failed,  says  the  Salt 
Lake  Trihime  (Rep.),  "the  most  logical  move  is  to  invade  Mexico 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  American  nations  that  stood  sponsors 
for  the  Carranza  Government" — thereby  putting  the  "Pan- 
American  spirit"  to  an  immediate  test.  Still  other  papers 
believe  it  possible  for  this  Government  to  intervene  without  a 
break  with  the  Carranza  Government.  "If  Carranza  can't 
stop  that  sort  of  thing  for  lack  of  power,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Press  (Rep.),  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  give  him  enough  power  to  stop  it,  \\dth  American  troops 
assisting."  Intervention  of  this  kind,  remarks  the  Baltimore 
American  (Rep.),  would  not  do  violence  to  the  Pan-American 
idea.     And  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Ind.  Rep.)  we  read: 

"Carranza's  alleged  government  in  Mexico  is  a  failure — who 
will  gainsay  that?  'Give  him  time,'  you  may  say.  Yes, ^give 
him  time — but  shall  Americans  be  butchered  while  he  is  taking 
it?  Why  not  give  him  help?  Why  not  ask  the  other  Latin- 
American  republics  to  cooperate  with  us  in  armed  assistance? 

"Such  an  intervention  as  Senator  Sherman  proposes,  as 
The  Times  indorses  and  has  constantly  pointed  out  as  the 
feasible  plan  ever  since  Madero  was  assassinated,  would  be  en- 
tirely unselfish.  No  country  on  the  western  hemisphere  wants 
an  inch  of  Mexican  territory,  wants  a  dollar  of  Mexican  tribute, 
or  an  arbitrary  voice  in  directing  the  internal  politics  of  the 
Mexican  nation.  But  all  American  countries  do  want  peace  and 
order  in  Mexico;  and  when  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  go  in 
and  establish  it  themselves,  they  are  laggards  not  to  do  so 
promptly." 

At  present,  however,  these  forcible  suggestions  seem  to 
represent  minority  opinions,  the  majority  of  our  papers,  as  already 
noted,  holding  that  because  of  our  recent  recognition  of  Car- 
ranza's de-facto  Government  we  are  bound  to  give  him  a  fair 
chance  to  "make  good"  before  we  enter  Mexico  with  armed 
forces.  But  many  even  of  our  most  conservative  papers  admit 
that  if  Carranza  fails  to  meet  this  crucial  test,  some  form  of 
intervention  will  be  unavoidable.  "If  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment proves  itself  impotent,  we  must  face  intervention,"  says 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  we  find  the  same  con- 
viction in  the  columns  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.),  World  (Dem.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  Globe  (Ind.), 
Brooklyn    Eagle    (Ind.    Dem.),    and    Citizen    (Dem.),    Syracuse 


TF"R1VTS  •  ^"^  ^  year,  in  advance;  three  months,  $1;  single  copy,  10 
•  cents;  postage  to  Canada,  85  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 
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■will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is 
shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address-label;  subscription  including 
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payment,  notify  publishers  promptly.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DIS- 
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Herald  Unci.).  Rochester  Herald  (Ind.).  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.),  Journal  (Ind.),  and  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  and  Uniot^  (Rep.),  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.), 
Telegraph    (Rep.l.   Xnrth    American    (Prog.),  and   Public  Ledger 
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Copyriglited,  1916,  by  the  Press  Piil)lisliing  Co.  (New  Ynrk  "Evening  \Vt.>rld.") 

WELL? 

— Cassell  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

(Ind.),  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  (Rep.),  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.),  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.),  Cleveland  Plaitt 
Dealer  (Dem.),  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  Baltimore  News  (Ind.), 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  Detroit  Times  (Ind.),  Des  Moines 
Register  (Rep.),  Seattle  Times  (Ind.),  and  Houston  Chronicle 
(Ind.).  This  is  "Carranza's  last  chance,"  says  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  and  the  Seattle  Times  is  willing  to  give 
him  an  opportunity,  but  demands  that  it  be  an  opportunity 
with  a  time-limit.  "If  he  fails  to  give  prompt  and  ample 
evidence  of  his  purpose  to  afford  the  protection  he  so  readily 
and  solemnly  promised,"  declares  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
"there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  Mexico." 

Speaking  from  the  great  border  State  that  has  suffered  most 
from  the  Mexican  convulsion,  the  Houston  Chronicle  urges  us 
not  to  play  into  Villa's  hands,  but  to  "back  Carranza"  even  if 
we  must  intervene  to  do  it.     Says  this  Texas  paper: 

"If  our  official  word  is  worth  anything,  if  our  preaching  and 
moralizing  mean  anything,  and  if  the  Pan-American  defensive 
coalition  which  we  have  sponsored  is  to  amount  to  anything, 
there  is  but  one  course  for  us  to  pursue — back  Carranza  even  if 
we  must  do  so  through  intervention.  To  do  otherwise  were  to 
impeach  all  our  policies  and  preachments  of  recent  years  and 
convict  us  of  a  fickleness  which  woiild  justify  Latin  America  in 
regarc'ing  us  with  more  contempt  and  distrust  than  ever." 

In  the  same  columns  we  find  the  following  summary  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  Santa  Ysabel  massacre: 

"Three  months  ago  it  was  a  question  of  whether  we  should 
recognize  Carranza  or  intervene.  In  this  connection  it  is  scarcely 
pertinent]to  enlarge  on  the  policy  which  led  to  such  an  alternative, 
the  important  fact  being  that  we  wore  brought  face  to  face  with  it.  ' 

"The  Administration  chose  to  recognize  Carranza.  His 
recognition  was  not  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  had  already 
acquired  sufficient  power  to  establish  a  permanent  Government 
immediately,  but  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  lengfti  of  time. 

"Recognition  was  accorded  him  with  the  full  knowledge  that 


revolution  still  existed  in  several  sections,  and  that  Villa  and 
Zapata  were  still  factors  in  the  political  affairs  of  Mexico.  So 
keenly  did  the  Administration  feel  this  to  be  the  case  that  the 
State  Department  warned  our  consular  representatives  to  use 
their  infiuence  in  persuading  Americans  to  keep  out  of  Mexico 
until  conditions  became  more  settled. 

"In  the  meantime  Paneho  Villa,  who  was  naturally  incensed 
at  the  advantage  his  opponent  had  gained,  anriounced  that  he 
would  show  Americans  little  mercy  or  consideration. 

"Despite  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  Americans  flocked 
back  to  Mexico.  Whether  they  did  so  on  their  own  faith  or  on 
assurances  from  Carranza  officials  is  immaterial.  The  State 
Department  had  warned  them,  and  Paneho  Villa  had  threatened 
them,  but  they  went  back  just  the  same. 

"We  can  not  help  feeUng  sympathy  with  them.  They  are  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  traditions  of  this  country  cry 
out  for  their  protection.  Under  existing  conditions,  however, 
they  showed  poor  judgment,  and  this  awful  massacre  comes 
about  as  the  logical,  tho  shocking,  result." 

As  the  Springfield  Union  puts  it.  President  Wilson  "is  simply 
playing  fair  with  the  Carranza  Government  when  he  refuses 
to  be  stampeded  into  making  war";  and  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  while  apparently  anything  but  enthusiastic  over 
oux  Mexican  poUcy,  explains  why  the  President  has  no  choice 
now  but  to  "give  Carranza  a  chance."  Says  this  Progres- 
sive organ: 

"President  Wilson,  despite  the  demands  of  an  influential 
minority  in  Congress,  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  positively 
against  intervention.  In  this  decision  he  has  the  support  of 
international  law  and  of  reason — for  the  first  time  since  he  took 
it  upon  himself,  without  consulting  with  any  public  official, 
to  denounce  the  de-facto  Government  of  a  friendly  nation  and  to 
demand  the  substitution  of  one  satisfying  American  requirements. 

"Countless  other  offenses  and  crimes  by  Mexicans  against  the 
United  States  have  been  perpetrated  with  impunity;  but  this  is 
the  first  gross  outrage  committed  under  conditions  which  forbid 
President  Wilson's  taking  vigorous  measures  to  obtain  redress. 
Whatever  justice  there  may  be  in  Senator  Borah's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Mexican  policy  as  'compromising,  side-stepping,  pro- 
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AMERIC.\NS  ABRO.ID. 

— Harding  iu  the  Brooklyn  Eaglv. 

crastinating,  apologizing,  and  un-American,'  the  fact  is  that  the 
President  is  just  now  powerless. 

"In  recognizing  the  Carranza  gang  he  committed  this  country 
to  a  course  which  compels  it  to  endure  'watchful  waiting'  for 
still  another  season.  The  Carranza  Government  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  an  irresponsible  agency.     President  Wilson  conferred 
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AMERICAN  VICTIMS  OF  MEXICAN   BANDITS.  _ 

This  group,  photographed  at  the  Cusihuiriachic  mines  in  Mexico,  includes  eight  of  the  Americans  slain  on  January  10  near  Santa  Ysabel,  in 
the  State  of  Chihuahua.     The  tall  man  at  the  reader's  right,  seated  on  the  fence,  is  C.  R.  Watson,  the  general  manager  of  the  mines. 


ipon  it  the  international  status  of  a  Government  such  as  that  of 
rxermany  or  Great  Britain  or  France.  It  is  a  sovereign  Power, 
md  Americans  are  bound  to  await  its  action.  Their  hands  are 
tied  by  the  rules  of  law  and  the  requirements  of  justice 

"The  device  having  been  adopted,  intervention  has  been  put 
jeyond  our  power,  until  the  Mexican  Government,  such  as  it  is, 
las  had  a  decent  opportunity  to  prove  its  efficacy  and  good  faith. 

"But  beyond  this,  we  are  forbidden  to  act  by  the  obligations 
ve  assumed  in  taking  joint  action  with  the  Latin-American 
•epubUcs  in  recognizing  Carranza.  The  United  States  is  bound, 
jy  honor  as  well  as  expediency,  not  to  interfere  without  the 
consent  and  cooperation  of  its  associates." 

"Even  in  the  United  States  foreigners  have  been  massacred 
jy  mobs  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were  foreigners,"  the  New 
\fork  World  reminds  us;  and  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Boston)  warns  the  country  that  ' '  certain  interests  and  their 
spokesmen  expect  to  profit  pecuniarily  or  politically  by  inter- 
.^ention  of  the  United  States,  and  give  little  thought  to  what  it 
nvolves  if  their  ends  are  gained."  And  if  at  last  events  compel 
IS  to  intervene  in  Mexico,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain '  Dealer, 
'two  considerations  should  be  observed  with  absolute  fidelity": 

"In  the  first  place,  such  intervention  ought  to  be  with  the  full 
consent,  if  not  the  active  cooperation,  of  the  Powers  of  South 
America. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  United  States  should  make  it  clear 
o  Mexico,  to  South  America,  and  to  the  world  that  intervention 
s  undertaken  merely  as  a  solemn  duty,  and  that  this  Republic 
tovets  not  one  inch  of  territory  below  the  Rio  Grande. 

"We  shall,  if  necessity  calls,  go  into  Mexico  as  we  went  into 
'uba — to  set  a  riotous  household  to  rights — and  then  withdraw. 
\.s  President  McKinley  said  in  reference  to  the  Cubans,  so 
Resident  Wilson  might  say  in  reference  to  the  Mexicans:  'It 
hould  be  our  duty  to  assist  in  every  proper  way  to  build  up  the 
vaste  places,  encourage  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  assist 
hem  to  form  a  Government  which  shall  be  free  and  independent .' 
rhere  must  be  no  thought  of  conquest ,  or  of  permanent  American 
>verlordship." 

An  invasion  of  Mexico  by  American  troops,  asserts  the  San 
<>ancisco  Star  (Tnd.),  "is  just  what  is  wanted  by  W.  R.  Hearst, 
rheodore  Roosevelt,  Villa,  and  the  Americans  and  foreigners, 
noluding  Standard  Oil  and  the  Pearson  Syndicate,  who  wish 
o  loot  Mexico."     This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  Carranza  will  make  every  effort  to 
eaptm-e  and  punish  the  bandits  who  miu"dered  the  Americans. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  Carranza's  job,  and  no  American  has  any 
right  to  go  into  Mexico  for  that  purpose  without  the  consent  of 
the  Carranza  Government 

"In  times  past,  Cliinese  have  been  robbed,  assaulted,  and  even 
ruthlessly  mm-dered  here  in  California  by  Americans,  but  there 
was  never  a  demand  by  Chinese  that  their  Government  should 
invade  this  country.  Yet  the  robbed  and  murdered  Chinese 
had  a  right  to  be  in  America,  and  neither  their  own  Government 
nor  the  American  Goverrmient  had  warned  them  to  leave  America. 

"Years  ago,  when  a  New  Orleans  mob  wantonly  murdered 
some  Itahans  who  were  accused  of  a  crime,  but  had  been  cleared, 
the  Itahan  Government  made  ho-,  threats  and  did  not  dream  of 
making  war  upon  the  United  States!  The  mm"dered  Itahans 
had  a  right  to  be  in  this  country;  they  had  a  right  to  be  in  New 
Orleans — more  right  than  any  one  of  the  sixteen  murdered 
Americans  had  to  be  in  Chihuahua.  They  had  received  no 
warning  that  it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  be  in  New  Orleans, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  suspect  danger  in  that  city." 

The  dispatch  of  United  States  troops  over  the  Mexican 
border,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "would  not  save  American 
lives,  but  sacrifice  them — would  not  protect  American  property, 
but  lead  to  its  further  destruction";  and  it  thinks  that  armed 
intervention  would  have  occurred  long  ago  except  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  praetieahties  of  the  situation.     We  read: 

"President  Taft  lined  up  regiments  on  the  border  and  was 
about  ready  to  dispatcsh  the  order  to  advance  when  he  realized 
what  would  be  the  consequences.  It  is  not  altogether  idealistic 
theory  and  respect  for  the  abstract  rights  of  Mexico  that  have 
induced  President  Wilson  to  I'eject  intervention  proposals.  He 
has  had  some  idea  of  what  the  thing  would  mean  in  massacres 
long  before  an  American  rifle  could  protect  the  beleaguered. 

"The  President  has  been  much  criticized  for  suggesting  to 
Americans  that  they  leave  Mexico.  It  has  been  asked  why  he 
did  not  protect  them  in  Mexico.  He  could  not.  .  .  .  This  dis- 
agreeable truth  must  be  faced.  Intervention  would  mean  mas- 
sacres should  it  occur  while  Americans  ai"e  resident  in  Mexico." 

And  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  enlarging  on  "tlie  folly  of 
intervention"  in  the  present  crisis,  says: 

"This  is  no  time  to  tie  up  the  American  Army  and  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  with  Mexico  if  there  is  a  way  to  avoid  it.  Carranza's 
promise  of  'condign  punishment'  for  the  perpetrators  of  the 
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massacre  in  CliiJuiahua  is  obviously  sinooro.  His  interest  in 
cxofutinn:  them  surpasses  our  interest  in  ha\  inp  them  executed, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  his  (io\ernment. 

"There  is  little  good  faith  in  any  talk  of  intervention.  Most 
of  it  is  politics;  some  of  it  rankly  demagogic.  Senator  Works, 
who  introduced  tiie  intervention  resolution  in  tiie  Senate,  is 
the  same  gentleman  who  recently  assailed  the  Administration 
for  permitting  Americans  to  travel  on  the  belligerent  ships, 
altho  their  legal  right  on  such  ships  is  immeasurably  stronger 
than  their  legal  right  in  the  unsubdued  districts  of  Mexico. 
The  Senator  from  California  who  is  so  keen  for  intervention  is 
also  one  of  the  opponents  of  national  defense. 

"  If  the  Carrauza  Government  proves  itself  impotent,  we  must 
face  intervention;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Senattors  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  trying  to  force  the  hand  of  the  President  could 
devote  their  energies  to  a  patriotic  purpose  if  they  would  take 
immediate  steps  to  help  the  Administration's  national-defense 
bills. 

"To  attempt  to  force  intervention  is  playing  into  the  hands  of 
European  belligerents,  who  would  be  delighted  to  have  us  so 
busily  occupied  in  Mexico  we  would  have  no  time  to  bother  with 
their  violations  of  law  and  rights." 

Germany   especially,    the   New   York    World   affirms,    would 
welcome  American  intervention  in  Mexico,  as  The    World  be- 
lieves it  was  "  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  Mexico  which  would 
.   compel  American  intervention  that  Rintelen,  now  under  arrest 
in  London,  came  to  the  United  States." 


THE   RIGHT    OF   REVOLUTION 

THAT  PAN-AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP  should  be 
"founded  on  a  rock"  seems  just  as  desirable  to  our 
newspaper  editors  as  it  does  to  President  Wilson.  But 
not  all  of  them  feel  that  ths  program  suggested  by  the  President 
would  lay  any  such  sure  foundation.  Some  of  the  criticism, 
may  be  prompted  by  political  motives,  yet  we  find  the  Demo- 
cratic New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  telling  the  President  frankly 
and  firmly  that  he  is  "on  dangerous  ground"  when  he  advocates 
an  agreement  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  munitions  from  any 
American  republic  to  revolutionary  forces  in  another.  Taken 
together  with  the  suggested  mutual  guaranty  of  territorial 
integrity,  the  "two  proposals  constitute  virtually  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  revolution,"  in  the  non-partizan  Outlook's  opinion. 
The  United  States,  observes  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Prog.),  "set  the  style  in  American  revolutions.  Why  not  let 
other  countries  have  theirs?"  Many  Republican  journalists 
see  in  such  a  bond  as  that  proposed  by  the  President  a  seriously 
"entangling  alliance";  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.) 
emphatically  declares  that  this  country  "can  not  safely  enter 
into  a  league  to  guarantee  the  status  quo  on  this  hemisphere." 

After  Secretary  Lansing's  "one  for  all,  all  for  one"  speech 
before  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  discust  in  these 
pages  earlier  in  the  month,  the  President  delivered  an  address 
before  the  same  body  in  which  he  disclosed  the  Administration's 
plans  for  Continental  unity.  This  program,  when  accepted  by 
the  Latin-American  governments,  as  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents think  it  undoubtedly  would  be,  is  intended  to  stabilize 
the  governments  on  this  hemisphere  and  prevent  wars  between 
them.     This  end  will  be  accomplished,  said  Mr.  Wilson, 

"In  the  first  place,  by  the  states  of  America  uniting  in  guar- 
anteeing to  one  another  absolute  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  In  the  second  place,  and  as  a  necessary  cor- 
ollary to  that,  guaranteeing  the  agreement  to  settle  all  pending 
boundary  disputes  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  amicable  process; 
by  agreeing  that  all  disputes  among  themselves,  should  they 
imhappily  arise,  will  be  handled  by  patient,  impartial  investiga- 
tion and  settled  by  arbitration;  and  the  agreement  necessary 
to  tlui  peace  of  the  Americas,  that  no  stat(>  of  either  continent 
will  permit  revolutionary  expeditions  against  another  state 
to  be  fitted  out  on  its  territory,  and  that  they  will  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  the  munitions  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
revolutionists  against  neighboring  governments. 

"You  see  what  our  thought  is,  gentlemen — not  only  the  inter- 
national peace  of  America,  but  tlm  domestic  peace  of  America. 
If  American  status  are  constantly  in  ferment,  if  any  of  them  are 


constantly  in  ferment,  there  will  be  a  standing  threat  to  their 
nilations  with  one  another.  It  is  just  as  much  to  our  interest 
to  assist  one  another  to  the  orderly  processes  within  our  own 
borders  as  it  is  to  orderly  processes  in  our  controversies  with 
one  another." 

In  effect,  says  a  sympathetic  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  PosL^ 

"The  new  convention  would  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  a 
joint  declaration.  .  .  .  The  new  assooiatiori^  of  Ameridan 
states  is  really  analogous  to  ,the  '  Holy  Alliance '  formed '  in 
Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  preserve 
monarchical  institutions.  Just  so,  the  present  convention  aims 
to  solidify  and  make  permanent  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment on  this  hemisphere,  as  the  natural  and  free  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  enlightened  peoples."  '  «;    . 

Brief  editorial  approval  of  the -plan  appears  in  The  Evening 
Post,  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  and  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader  (Rep.).  "By  including  the  arbitration  of  all  boundary- 
disputes  and  the  =  prohibition  of  the  shipment  of  munitions  to 
revolutionists,','  comments  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
"it  blocks  two  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  war." 

"Latin-American  revolution  has  come  to  be  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  but  the  Mexican  "troubles  have  recalled  the  old 
habit,  and  the  Texas  frontier  has  long  been  a  refuge  and  starting- 
place  for  Mexican  revolutionists.  In  some  Central-American 
republics,  jealous  of  one  another  or  in  dread  of  a  more  powerful 
neighbor,  invasions  from  adjoining  states  by  exiles  and  the 
adherents  of  Presidents  overtlurown  have  been  common 

' '  A  general  agreement  not  to  allow  the  exportation  of  munitions 
from  one  American  republic  to  aid  in  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  another  would  promote  peace  and  discourage  the 
weakening  race  of  exes." 

But  Mr.  R.  Munoz  Tebar  WTites  to  ask  the  editor  of  The 
Times  if  such  a  prohibition  will  "always  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  American  peoples,  and  not  sometimes  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
a  despot  or  an  oligarch}'?"  That  many  revolutions  in  this 
hemisphere  have  been  only  "futile  disturbances"  or  "raids 
upon  treasure-chests,"  The  Outlook  readily  admits;  but,  it 
declares,  "Americans  will  never  forget  that  their  own  national 
life  was  born  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  and  they  can  never 
take  wittingly  a  position  of  opposition  or  even  indifference  to 
those  who,  in  desperation,  undertake,  through  revolution,  to 
establish  justice  and  liberty.  American  sympathy,  so  far  as  it 
was  informed,  was  with  the  people  of  Panama  in  their  revolt 
against  the  greed  and  tyranny  of  the  Marroquin  Government  of 
Colombia,  and  with  Madero  in  his  insurrection  against  the 
ricntijicos  of  the  Diaz  regime  in  Mexico."  The  President's 
proposal,  according  to  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  "must  leave 
the  American  people  dumfounded."  "What  if  the  United 
States  had  been  unable  to  secure  munitions  from  France  in 
1776?"  asks  Mr.  Murdock's  Wichita  Eagle  (Prog.).  The  cause 
of  liberty,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "has  always 
depended  on  outside  purchases  of  arms.  No  phase  of  tjTanny, 
no  matter  how  gross,  could  be  checked  if  the  tyrant's  minions 
had  machine  guns,  and  no  modern  weapons  were  available  for 
patriots."  And  The  Eagle  predicts  "that  this  plan  will  never 
get  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  that  its  dis- 
cussion has  only  an  academic  and  very  temporary  interest." 
Another  Democratic  daily,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  "the  adoption  of  measures  to  strangle 
popular  risings  regardless  of  their  motive  or  necessity  would 
mak(>  for  the  righteous  peace  and  the  moral  as  well  as  physical 
development  represented  by  the  American  and  the  Republican 
ideal."     Rather, 

"The  tendency  of  such  a  pact,  as  we  see  it,  would  be  to  make 
every  established  government,  however  corrupt  or  despotic, 
secure  against  rebuke.  It  would  tiMul  to  guarantee  the  perma- 
nence of  things  as  th(\v  ar(> — not  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  In 
the  greater  American  republics  the  people  hav(^  their  reniedy 
against  wrongs  and  injustice  at  the  polls.  In  the  lesser  ones 
thev  have  been  too  often  deprived  of  that  remt>dy,  and  their 
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CANADA'S  AMERICAN  LEGION. 

Part  of  the  "97th,"  a  battalion  of  over  1,100  men  bom  in  the  United  States  who  have  enlisted  in  Canada  for  European  service , under  the 
Union  Jack,  are  here  seen  passing  in  review  on  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  before  Sir  John  Hendrie  (saluting),  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.    Hundreds  of  Americans  may  also  be  fovmd  in  other  Canadian  regiments  and  in  the  armies  of  other  belligerents. 


only  recourse  against  cruelty,  crookedness,  and  intolerable 
wTongs  has  been  the  resort  of  force. 

"Each  of  the  American  republics,  including  our  own,  was 
founded  by  force.  The  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  people  of 
all  the  Americas  may  safely  be  deprived  of  that  weapon  for 
defense  of  their  rights  and  liberties  against  domestic  despotisms. 
Cuba  was  rescued  from  oppression  by  force.  Force  alone 
overthrew,  still  more  recently,  Castro  in  Venezuela  and  Zelaya 
in  Nicaragua.  In  all  of  these  recent  instances  the  overthrow 
was  applauded  by  the  American  people.  The  despotism  in 
Mexico,  which  had  ceased  to  be  benevolent  and  was  guilty  of 
grievous  wrongs  against  humanity,  could  not  have  been  smashed 
without  the  resort  to  arms.  Another  may  take  its  place.  For 
Americans  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  it  is  possible,  under 
Repubhean  forms  of  government,  to  set  up  regimes  as  despotic 
and  corrupt  as  prevailed  in  medieval  times. 

"Such  a  compact  as  Mr.  Wilson  advocates  might  encourage, 
and  would  measurably  protect,  governments  of  that  sort. 
Should  the  project  carry,  opprest  peoples  in  Latin  America, 
seeking  means  to  end  intolerable  rule  in  their  capitals,  would  be 
compelled  to  look  to  Em'ope  for  the  aid  which  should  come  from 
their  sympathetic  fellow  Americans.  In  ease  they  succeed,  with 
Em-opean  aid,  in  throwing  off  despotic  yokes  and  reestablishing 
their  Uberty,  their  gi-atitude  would  be  owed  abroad.  The 
possible  consequences  are  readily  seen. 

"According  to  report,  some  of  the  Latin-Americans  attending 
the  Washington  conference  have  perceived  these  [dangers  and 
filed  objections  of  then-  own.  Mr.  Bryan's  indorsement  of  the 
project  is  readily  explained  by  his  ultra-pacifist  obsession.  But 
the  President's  support  of  it  is  not  so  easily  understood.  He  now 
possesses,  we  believe,  authority  to  embargo  arms-shipments 
to  Latin-American  destinations  at  discretion,  and  has  used  it 
in  the  case  of  Mexico.  That  latitude  should  be  preserved.  If 
there  is  combined  with  it  due  vigilance  to  prevent  the  fomenting 
of  disturbances  in  Latin-American  states  by  Americans  who 
seek  to  advance  their  own  selfish  Interests  and  schemes,  the 
Washington  Government  will  have  taken  practical  steps  toward 
prevention  of  unjust  or  unnecessary  revolutions — without 
blocking  the  resort  to  arms  in  defense  of  popular  liberties  and 
justice,  when  all  other  means  have  failed." 

To  all  but  extreme  pacifists,  thinks  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Prog.  Rep.),  "an  attempt  at  a  perpetuation  of  the  status  quo 
offers  no  hope  of  success,  and  is,  moreover,  undesirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  civilization  and  International  well-being."  The 
New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  doubts  whether  the  time  is  quite 
ripe  for  a  "formal  bond"  with  the  other  American  republics. 
The  Louisville  Pout  (Ind.)  also  objects  to  any  such  alliance  with 
"a  conglomerate  body  of  ill-organized  nations."  By  so  doing 
wo  would,  in  its  opinion,  "indorse  politically  the  paper  of  twenty- 
eight  republics,  most  of  whom  are  politically  bankrupt." 


OUR   CITIZENS   IN  FOREIGN   ARMIES 

HUNDREDS  of  young  Americans  have  gone  to  Canada 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  to  enlist  in  the 
Canadian  Army;  hundreds  of  others  have  entered  the 
service  of  other  belligerents.  The  question  has  already  arisen, 
as  the  Springfield  Republican  notes,  as  to  their  treatment  on  their 
return — such  as  do  return.  Shall  the  United  States  authorities 
treat  them  as  aliens?  The  Immigration  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  issued  what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls 
a  "common-sense  ruling,"  by  which  it  avoids  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  the  loss  of  citizenship.  Immigration  officials  have  been 
ordered  not  to  "question  the  American  citizenship  of  an  applicant 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
enlisted  In  the  Canadian  forces."  The  same  ruling,  says  The 
Republican, 

"Will  apply  to  Americans  who  may  have  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  any  other  foreign  country  diu-Ing  the  present  war.  The 
Department  of  Labor  does  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  an 
American. citizen  by  a  foreign  enlistment  renounces  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  becomes  an  alien;  it  merely  undertakes 
to  say  that  the  question  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ad- 
mission of  such  persons  into  the  United  States. 

"Yet  all  such  persons,  after  returning  to  this  country,  may 
find  then*  citizenship  challenged  in  matters  of  law  pertaining  to 
personal  or  political  rights.  It  Is  an  established  principle  that 
an  American  loses  his  citizenship  if  he  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  State  or  prince,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George  has  to  be  taken  by  every  American  who  joins  the 
Canadian  or  the  British  Army." 

The  Department's  ruling,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post's  Washington  correspondent,  does  not  affect  the  legal  side 
of  the  question,  since  "a  man  need  not  be  an  American  citizen 
to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States."  But  this  side  will 
"arise  in  Individual  cases  in  the  Federal  courts  should  efforts 
be  made  by  expatriated  Americans  to  be  repatriated." 

But  the  Department  of  Labor's  ruling  is  not  considered  final. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  considers  it  "only  provisional  until  the 
coiu-ts  have  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  subject."  And  Detroit 
may  furnish  the  first  test  case.  For  we  read  in  The  Free  Press 
that  an  American  named  Frank  Caswell,  after  ser\'ico  in  the 
Canadian  Army,  recently  returned  to  the  United  States  upon 
promise  of  employment.  He  was  promptly  arrested  for  viola- 
tion of  the  alien  contract-labor  law.  The  decision  of  the 
United  States  courts  "is  expected  to  fix  definitely  the  status 
of  hundreds  of  Americans  returning  from  army  service  abroad." 
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IN  DRY-DOCK  AFTER  THE  EXPLOSION. 

THE   UNLUCKY  E-2. 


Four  men  were  killed  and  ten  injured  in  an  explosion  in  the  United  States  submarine  E-2.  <as  .she  lay  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  .January  1.5. 
The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  still  the  .subject  of  official  inquiry.  The  E-2  wa.s  the  first  .submarine  to  be  eqiiipped  with  the  new  Edi.son  batteries. 
The  explo.sion  has  been  attributed  to  gas  generated  by  the  batteries,  and  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  on  board  conducting  the  tests. 


THE  PAPEN  PAPERS 

WHEN  HISTORY  is  written,  said  Capt.  Franz  von 
Papen  as  he  left  the  United  States  after  he  and  his 
fellow  attache  of  the  German  Embassy  had  been 
recalled  at  the  request  of  our  Government,  "it  will  establish 
our  clean  records,  despite  all  the  misrepresentations  and  calum- 
nies spread  broadcast  at  present."  And  history,  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "will  also  set  down  the  fact  that 
among  the  papers  taken  from  him  by  the  British  authorities 
on  his  arrival  at  Falmouth  were  a  bank-book  and  check-book 
containing  a  number  of  exceedingly  interesting  entries."  Copies 
of  these  papers  were  turned  over  to  the  American  Embassy  for 
transmission  to  Washington.  According  to  descriptions  cabled 
from  London  these  documents  show  that  Captain  von  Papen 
made  more  or  less  frequent  payments  "to  various  persons  who 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  activities  of  German  agents  in 
America,"  to  individuals  "charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
blowing  up  munition-works  and  bridges  in  the  United  States," 
and  "to  at  least  one  spy  who  committed  suicide  in  an  Englisli 
prison."  When  this  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Ambassador 
Bernstorff  he  simply  said:  "I  don't  believe  it."  And  the 
Overseas  News  Agency  has  heard  from  "competent  authorities" 
that  these  assertions  are  not  correct.  "Captain  von  Papen's 
letters  and  bank-books,  which  were  seized  in  violation  of  the  safe 
conduct  guaranteed  to  him,  are  of  a  purely  personal  character 
or  have  to  do  with  usual  business  affairs,"  says  the  agency,  and 
British  press-reports  were  evidently  issued  with  "the  hope  of 
stirring  up  ill-feeling  against  Germany  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  is  observing  with  regret  the  improvement  in  German- 
American  relations."  But  a  number  of  our  papers  are  con- 
vinced that,  at  the  very  least,  the  judgment  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  sending  away  the  two  German  attaches  has  been  vindi- 
cated. "If  anybody  had  an  honest  doubt  that  the  President 
knew  exactly  what  ho  was  doing  when  he  demanded  the  recall 
of  Captain  von  Papen  and  (^aptain  Boy-Ed  tlu^se  doubts," 
says  the  New  York  World,  "iruisl  bt^  dispi'lUnl  by  the  published 
correspondence." 


Ambassador  von  Bernstorff's  name  appears  in  the  cabled 
descriptions  of  the  pilfered  Papen  papers,  and  it  is  easy,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post, 

"to  make  out  a  prima-facie  condemnation,  not  only  of  the 
German  military  attache  himself,  but  of  his  Embassy  and  his 
Government.  Some  of  the  material  looks  highly  incriminating. 
Yet  we  need  to  get  all  the  originals  clearly  before  us,  and  make 
careful  study  of  them,  before  we  can  be  sure  just  what  they  prove." 

In  the  meanwhile,  von  Papen's  letters,  check-stubs,  and  bank- 
books serve  to  raise  some  interesting  questions  in  editorial 
minds.  These  documents,  the  Rochester  Herald  thinks,  "have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  good  faith  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  require  explanation,"  especially  so,  since — 

"About  a  month  ago  the  German  Government  issued  for 
transmission  to  this  coimtry  a  statement  disavowing  authority 
for  any  connection  with  the  very  outrages  of  which  von  Papen 
is  now  found  to  be  an  instigator.  In  that  statement  it  was 
declared  that  'whoever  is  guilty  of  conduct  tending  to  associate 
the  German  cause  with  lawlessness  of  thought,  suggestion,  or 
deed  against  life,  property,  and  order  in  the  United  States  is 
an  enemy  of  that  very  cause  and  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  German  Government.' " 

We  are  proverbially  patient  in  these  matters,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  also  mindful  of  the  German  disclaimer.     "But" — 

"When  we  find  Captain  von  Papen  paying  $700  to  Horn,  the 
German  who  atttMnpted  to  blow  up  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
bridge  at  Vaneeboro;  when  there  is  an  entry  showing  the  pay- 
ment of  $500  to  the  German  Consul  at  Seattle  shortly  before 
an  explosion  occurred  there  last  May,  this  payment  following 
one  of  $1,.')(K)  tliree  months  earlier;  when  we  discover  a  payment 
to  a  German  who,  while  under  arrest  in  England  on  a  charge  of 
being  a  spy,  committed  suicide;  when  we  discover  disburso- 
m«>nts  by  Captain  von  Papen  amounting  to  as  much  as  $.').00() 
in  one  month,  and  when  his  correspondence  with  German 
officials  or  represenlativos  in  this  country  is  seen  to  be  in  matter 
and  tone  quite  in  keeping  with  the  only  natural  interpretation  of 
these  pieces  of  evidence  and  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  him  liome,  impressions  are  created  which  prompt 
us  at  once  to  turn  an  eye  of  inquiry  upon  Berlin:  what  course 
will  the  Imperial  Government  take  with  its  fornuT  naval  and 
military  attaches  in  this  country,  now  n>turned  to  its  own 
jurisdiction  ?  " 
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THE   DEFENSE-PROGRAM   SAGGING 

THE  TIDE  IN  FAVOR  of  a  big  Array  and  a  big  Navy 
has  "passed  its  flood  and  the  ebb  has  begun,"  says 
Mr.  Bryan  in  the  January  Commoner  as  he  makes  anew 
the  request  that  his  readers  who  are  opposed  to  preparedness 
^vTite  in  protest  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  the 
I^esident.  His  sentiment  is  echoed  with  dismay  by  some 
observers  who  note  that  the  Administration's  preparedness- 
program  stands  little  chance  in  Congress  unless  strong  support 
is  promptly  forthcoming.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  decision  to  "swing 
round  the  circle,"  especially  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  put  the 
issue  directly  before  the  people  is 
one  featm-e  of  such  support.  And 
it  is  immediately  met  with  the 
news  that  the  antimilitarists 
are  raising  a  fund  to  have  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  fol- 
low his  trail  and  talk  for  them. 
The  opposition,  we  are  told,  by  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Prog.  Rep.), 
is  much  stronger  through  the 
Middle  West  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  is  due  primarily  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  tactics  in  "coupling  peace 
with  antipreparedness,  and  in  stat- 
ing that  a  large  Army  and  Navy 
increase  the  hazard  of  war  in 
geometric  proportion."  Besides 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Bryan  this 
informant  names  as  opponents  of 
the  defense-program  "the  paci- 
fists, the  pork-hunters,  the  hy- 
phenates," who  all  "have  been 
working  day  and  night  to  build 
back-fires  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
volume  of  correspondence  from 
back  home,  with  a  view  to  swing- 
ing doubtful  Congressmen  in 
line."  Meanwhile  not  a  few 
journals  issue  the  warning  that  if 
the  preparedness-program  is  defeated  in  Congress  the  members 
responsible  may  as  well  get  ready  to  give  up  their  seats  after  the 
next  election.  Referring  to  the  report  that  Representative  Hay, 
chairman  of  the  Mihtary  Affairs  Committee,  will  oppose  increase 
in  the  Army,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  says  that  "it  is 
time  for  the  Democrats  to  get  rid  of  Hay  unless  they  intend  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  unpreparedness,"  and  it  adds  that  if  we 
are  to  be  a  non-resistant  nation,  "let  us  junk  the  Navy,  disband 
the  Army,  and  make  ready  to  turn  the  other  cheek."  If  not, 
let  us  deal  with  defense  "honestly  and  with  knowledge  and 
determination." 

Among  the  "pork-barrel"  antagonists  of  preparedness  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  in- 
cludes Representative  Clark,  of  Florida,  whose  "stentorian  cry 
for  'pork'"  "evoked  enthusiastic  outbursts  of  approval  in  the 
House."  The  Florida  Congressman  is  reported  as  declaring 
that  he  favors  "reasonable  preparedness,"  but  only  with  the 
understanding  that  public  buildings  would  be  provided  wherever 
they  are  needed.  "Isn't  it  an  awful  state  of  affairs?"  exclaims 
the  Houston  Chronicle  (Ind.),  as  if  communing  with  certain 
legislators,  "if  this  pn^paredness-scheme  goes  through,  there 
won't  be  any  loose  change  for  post-offices  in  country  towns, 
or  for  improving  backwoods  creeks,"  and  it  adds  ironically: 

"We  must  stop  it  somehow,  and  there  are  so  many  argu- 
ments that  can  be  used  against  it. 
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"We  can  talk  about  the  munitions-factories  that  might  make 
some  profits,  we  can  cry  trusts,  we  can  balance  pro-German 
sentiment  against  pro-Ally  sentiment,  we  can  make  it  look  like 
a  plutocrat's  campaign,  and  if  with  ridicule,  scandal,  and  muck- 
raking we  shall  be  able  to  sidetrack  the  plan  we  can  not  only  save 
th(!  pork,  but  'bust'  the  Democratic  party  wide  open,  and 
perhaps  nominate  Billy  J.  for  President  next  year. 

"Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  dangerous  man.  He  has  sense  enough 
to  see  what  the  war  means,  and  a  man  so  sharp  is  totally  unsuited 
to  be  witliin  striking-distance  of  our  barrel." 

This  journal  admits  that  the  country  should  even  now  be 

better  prepared,  considering  the 
vast  sums  of  money  that  have 
been  spent;  and  the  reason  for 
"the  rotting  barracks,  the  weed- 
grown  maneuver-grounds,  the  un- 
used shops  and  docks"  all  over 
the  United  States  is  that  "the 
money  has  been  used  for  politics, 
gentlemen,  and  it  was  mighty 
convenient."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.), 
noting  the  "persistent  charges 
that  the  Presidential  scheme  of 
preparedness  is  a  'pork-barrel' 
scheme  and  thoroughly  tainted 
with  politics,"  remarks  that  "if 
the  Democrats  are  honest  in  their 
assumed  patriotic  desire"  for  pre- 
paredness, the  plain  course  would 
be  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  "a  joint  committee  of  House 
and  Senate,  made  up  of  compe- 
tent men  of  both  parties,  and 
throw  it  open  to  the  best  and 
most  experienced  authorities  to 
offer  advice  and  suggestion." 
Such  a  procedure,  however,  would 
make  preparedness  a  non-par- 
tizan  measure  and  "that  would 
never  do  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  President's  political  for- 
tunes." Yet  Mr.  Bryan  com- 
plainingly  inquires  in  The  Com- 
moner whether  it  is  fair  for  the 
President  "to  ignore  the  Democratic  majority  in  both  houses 
and  ask  Republicans  to  help  him  force  his  views  upon  his 
own  party?"  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.)  hazards 
the  prediction  that  "if  this  Congress  should  fail  to  provide 
fully  for  the  defense  of  the  country  .  .  .  there  will  be  a 
great  emptying  of  Congressional  seats  of  those  responsible  for 
such  failure  when  the  voters  cast  their  ballots  next  November." 
The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (Dem.)  entertains  the  same 
feeling,  and  observes: 

''The  Times-Picatjune  has  repeatedly  exprest  the  belief — in 
the  face  of  confident  predictions  to  the  contrary  and  'polls' 
showing  majorities  in  both  Houses  favoring  national  defense — 
that  the  adoption  of  any  worth-while  measure  at  this  session 
and  by  this  Congress  is  decidedly  doubtful.  Developments 
thus  far  strengthen  that  doubt.  The  apparent  disposition  of 
Congress  at  present  is  to  play  the  issue  along  indefinitely,  with 
the  hope  of  'sliding  out  from  under'  at  last  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  American  public  will  be  unable  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  the  Congressional  laches.  'Public  opinion  should  exert 
pressure  to  prevent  that  disposition  of  a  vital  question.  There 
should  be  a  'line-up'  in  the  open.  With  a  plain  and  positive 
record  of  how  the  members  of  this  Congress  stand  toward  national 
defense,  American  voters  who  befieve  that  their  country  is 
worth  defending  will  bo  able — in  the  event  that  this  Congress 
fails  in  its  plain  duty — to  insure  against  betrayal  by  the  next." 

In  the  view  of  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  the  Democrats 


IT'S  HARD  TO   HOIST  THE   FLAG. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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AUSTRIA'S  NEW  GIBRALTAR  ON  THE  ADRIATIC. 

By  capturing  Mount  Lovcen,  here  seen  towering  above  the  Austrian  seaport  of  Cattaro,  Austria  took  Montenegro's  greatest  stronghold. 
Austria  has  also  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  Italian  naval  prestige,  for  with  the  protection  of  the  guns  on  Lovcen  she  can  make  Cattaro  a  first-class 
naval  base.     With  the  fall  of  Lovcen,  King  Nicholas  also  lost  his  capital.  Cetinje,  which  lies  six  miles  inland  from  the  mountain  fortress. 
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arfe"  plainly  "at  sea"  on  preparedness,  and  it  infers  in  conse- 
quence that  "the  Democratic  party  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
wage  an  offensive  on  the  preparedness-issue  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign," and  that  if  it  should  become  an  issue  at  all,  "some  other 
party  Avill  figure  as  its  champion."  Referring  then  to  the 
President's  attempt  to  "reverse  the  tide"  against  his  prepared- 
ness-policies by  a  series  of  public  addresses,  this  journal  observes: 

"But  the  adverse  currents  among  Democrats  of  the  South 
and  West  are  so  strong  that  the  outlook  for  his  heroic  remedy 
is  not  very  promising.  One  difficulty  in  addressing  many  of 
these  interior  representatives  is  that  spending  large  sums  for 
national  defense  upsets  well-laid  plans  for  new  public  buildings 
and  various  internal  improvements.  And  a  grave  weakness, 
from  the  Administration's  standpoint  as  well,  is  that  its  elabo- 
rate plans  are  riot  accompanied  by  any  rational  and  adequate 


pro\'isions   for   raising    the    revenue    necessary    to   finance   its 
proposals." 

The  situation  involves  "present  menace  and  the  grave  possi- 
bility of  national  disaster,"  according  to  the  New  York  Press 
(Prog.  Rep.),  which  adds: 

"Congress  to-day  represents  a  crisscross  of  factional  and 
sectional  attitudes.  It  doesn't  know  what  the  people  at  home 
want,  because  nobody  has  yet  forced  the  people  to  declare 
themselves.  The  South  and  Central  groups  of  States  have 
manifested  little  concern  about  getting  ready  for  something 
which,  to  them,  looks  so  far  away  that  it  need  not  worry  them. 
The  seaboard  East — accused  by  its  critics  of  favoring  mili- 
tarism so  that  it  may  profit  by  manufacturing  war-supplies — 
and  the  Pacific  coast — charged  with  Japanophobia — are  the 
only  sections  in  which  a  real  perception  of  the  national  posture 
is  to  be  found." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Englajvd  feels  a  draft. — Chicago  Post. 

Wait  for  the  big  show !  At  Chicago,  June  7 !  Two  rings! — Indianapolis 
News. 

Germany's  plea  in  effect  seems  to  be  that  she  is  not  guilty,  but  won't 
do  it  again. — Columbia  State. 

The  Central  Powers,  apparently  are  trying  to  solve  the  Balkan  problem 
by  cancellation. — Boston  Herald. 

If  demands  for  reparation  are  complied  with,  those  submarines  may 
soon  become  I.  O.  \J-hoa,ts.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Lapsing  and  von  BemstorflP  seem  to  be  searcliing  for  a  word  that  will 
soluid  harsh  in  English  and  soft  in  German. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Tailen  by  and  large  this  country  has  had  but  one  President  who  received 
the  unqualiflod  approval  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. — Baraboo  News. 

"Declares  Danger  in  Preparedness,"  says  Herald  head-line.  That's 
better  than  preparedness  being  in  danger  just  at  present. — Chicago  Herald. 

We  are  in  favor  of  Pan-American  imity.  Also  like  to  see  a  little  more 
unity  in  Congress  on  United-States  Americanism. — New  York  Evening 
Telegram. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  If  the  United 
States  had.  had  a  merchant  marine  most  of  it  would  have  been  torpedoed 
by -this  tirae. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Washington's  revision:  "We  have  not  yet  begiin  to  write." — Columbia 
State. 

Bryan  is  for  peace  everywhere  except  in  the  Democratic  party. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Twenty-three  languages  were  spoken  in  East  Youngstown.  Then  it 
happened. — Toledo  Blade. 

What  unfortunate  woman  will  be  blamed  for  the  disaster  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  this  time? — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  man  who  wrote  a  book  on  "How  to  Live  One  Himdreti  Years'* 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  forty-si.x. — Marinette  Eagle-Star. 

Horse-meat  is  being  sold  in  New  York.  Thank  Heavens,  worn-out  autos 
can't  land  in  the  butcher-shop,  anyhow. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  assurance  that  President  Wilson  will  accept  a  renomination  has 
eased  a  considerable  strain  under  wliich  ilie  nation  was  gradually  cracking. 
- — Chicago  Tribune. 

Statistics  showing  that  tlie  morals  of  New  York  hdvv  improved  prob- 
ably mean  that  out-of-town  visitors  are  being  made  to  behave  themselves 
better. — Boston  Transcript. 

Germans  complain  that  American  anunimition  is  more  deadly  than 
that  of  French  and  English  make,  which  after  all  may  not  be  an  imfortimati- 
discovery  for  foreigners  to  make — Boston  Transcript. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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PERSIA  FIGHTING,  BUT  NOT  AT  WAR 


COMIC  OPERA  has  rarely  presented  for  the  distraction 
of  the  playgoer  a  situation  more  reminiscent  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  than  that  which  now  obtains  in  Persia. 
Subjected  to  considerable  pressiu-e  on  the  part  of  their  co- 
religionists, the  Turks,  ably  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Teu- 
tonic diplomats  in  Teheran,  the  Persian  Government  has  long 
debated  the  advisability  of  en- 
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tering   the  war  on  the  side  of 
the    Central    Powers.      When 
the  crucial  moment  came,  Per- 
sian statesmen  decided  to  pre- 
serve!  the  strictest  neutrality, 
Avith  the  resiilt  that  the  whole 
country  is  as  effectively  plunged 
into  war  asif  hostiUties  had 
been  duly  proclaimed.      Jour- 
nals published' in  Allied  lands 
tell  us  that  the  German  Am- 
bassador    to     Persia,     Prince 
Heinrich  XXXI.  of  Reuss,  who 
has  since  resigned  for  reasons 
of  health,  organized  the  only 
.really  effective  military   force 
in    Persia,     the     native    gen- 
tiarmerie,  a  body  officered  by 
Swedish  miUtary  men,  into  a 
pro-German  party,  and,  having 
retired  in  force  to  the  city  of 
Kum,  tried  to  secure  the  ad- 
herence of  the  boy  Shah  and 
his  ministers,  but  without  suc- 
cess.   The  Russians,  who  have 
long  had  a  hold  on  northern 
Persia   under   the   title    of    a 
"sphere  of  influence,"  became 
alarmed  at  the  situation   and 
advanced  against  the  cities  of 
Hamadanand  Kum,  the  strong- 
holds of   the   German  sympa- 
thizers, and,  after   some  fighting,  captm-ed  both  places.     The 
war  was  then  merrily  on,  and  both  the  Russian  and  German 
parties  have  seciu-ed  large  bodies  of  native  adherents. 

In  1907,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Persia,  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Persia  and  to 
hmit  their  "spheres  of  influence,"  as  here  shown,  to  the  provinces 
abutting  on  their  respective  frontiers.  In  these  regions  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  preserve  order — often  a  difficult 
matter  in  the  realm  of  the  Shah— and  took  over  a  certain  finan- 
cial control.  It  is  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  indorsed 
at  the  time  by  Persia,  that  Russian  forces  have  joined  battle 
with  the  pro-German  sympathizers  in  Iran,  have  occupied 
Hamadan,  Kum,  and  Kermanshah,  and  appear  to  be  aiming 
at  a  junction  with  the  British  expedition  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  Russian  press  regard  matters  with  some  anxiety,  and  the 
Petrograd  Birzheviya  Vedemosti  remarks : 

"The  situation  in  Persia  has  been  rendered  more  serious  in 
consequence  of  the  British  reverse  in  Mesopotamia.  Irregulars 
and  gendarmes  have  renewed  their  raids,  and  the  chief  priests 
have  warned  the  Shah  that  he  will  suffer  his  father's  fate  unless 
he  complies  with  the  people's  will. 


"A  strong  force  under  Bahram  Khan  has  invaded  British 
Baluchistan  as  the  vanguard  of  a  German  expedition  which  is 
now  being  organized." 

Writing  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Persia, 
the  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo  clearly  foresaw  what  would  happen 
if  the  situation  developed  to  its  present  proportions,  for  it  wrote: 

"  If  the  Persian  Government 
refuses    to    comply    with    the 
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WHERE  COMIC-OPERA  WAR  RAGES. 

This  shows  the  scene  of  the  recent  victories  of  the  Russians  at 
Hamadan,  Kum,  and  Kermanshah,  their  proximity  to  Bagdad,  and 
deUneates  the  Russian  and  British  "  spheres  of  influence." 


demand  for  the  expulsion  of 
Teutonic  diplomats,  England 
and  Russia  can  undertake  the 
expulsion  of.  the  Germans  and 
Turks  by  their  own  means. 
Large  forces  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  this  operation,  if 
done  before  our  enemies  have 
succeeded  in  starting  a  wide 
movement  among  the  various 
Persian  tribes.  But  if  time 
is  lost,  then  later  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  consider- 
able forces  for  the  pacification 
of  Persia  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  Anglo  -  Russian 
interests." 

The  Socialist  London  week- 
ly. The  New  Statesman,  gives 
us  an  admirable  bird's-eye 
picture  of  Persian  poUtics  when 
it  says: 

"The  boy  Shah  appears  to 
be  a  cipher.  Of  the  four  minis- 
ters who  successfully  coun- 
seled him  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  Russia  two  have 
always  been  Russophile  and 
reactionary,  and  two  —  the 
Sipahdar  and  Samsan-es-Sul- 
taneh — are  moderate  Nation- 
alists. The  Sipahdar  and 
Samsan  -  es  -  Sultaneh  led  the 
Constitutionalist  forces  to  vic- 
tory in  1909,  but  afterward 
broke  with  the  advanced  Na- 
tionalist, or  Democratic,  party  in  the  Medjliss  on  the  Russian 
question.  The  important  fighting  tribe  of  the  Bahktiari  also 
seems  to  have  become  pro-Russian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
National  Volunteers — the  armed  strength  of  the  Democratic 
party — have  accompanied  the  Swedish  gendarmerie  into  the 
sphere  of  German  influence.  In  spite  of  the  Russian  success 
at  Hamadan,  the  Novoye  Vremya  affects  great  alarm,  and  even 
throws  doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Russian-trained  Persian 
Cossacks.  But  this  newspaper  is  noted  as  the  advocate  of 
Russian  expansion  in  Iran,  and  was  always  eager  to  find  excuse 
for  destroying  the  last  remnants  of  Persian  autonomy." 

The  German  papers  are  naturally  pleased  with  events  in  Persia, 
and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  represents  that  country  as  making  a 
heroic  endeavor  to  shake  off  the  chains  of  Anglo-Russian  op- 
pression.    The  Tageblatt  says  Persia  will  probably  succeed,  as — 

"Persia's  opponents  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  few  troops 
at  their  disposal  for  use  in  this  subsidiary  theater  of  war;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  they  will  not  agree  in  their  aims.  The  differ- 
ences between  them  would  be  still  more  seriously  intensified 
if — as  is  quite  possible — the  entrance  of  Persia  into  the  holy 
war  should  influence  the  Moslem  peoples  farther  east  and  the 
cautious  but  energetic  Emir  of  Afghanistan  should  decide  to 
take  his  long-postponed  action." 
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BULGARIA  UNEASY 

A  FEW  STRAWS  coming  out  of  Bulgaria  show  how  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  that  Balkan  Kingdom  and  make  it 
'-  tnident  that  the  subjects  of  King  Ferdinand  are  a  little 
exercised  in  their  minds  as  to  exactly  how  much  their  Teutonic 
allies  expect  them  to  do  in  the  Balkan  campaign.     The  Bulgarian 


AN  AMERICAN  MILITARY  ATTACH^  IN  SERVIA. 

A  member  of  our  diplomatic  corps  with  the  German  Army  in  the  Balkans,  assisting 
little  Servian  children  who  have  been  left  behind  by  the  refugees. 


view-point  seems  to  be  that,  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
conquest  of  Servia,  the  forces  of  Czar  Ferdinand  shotild  now 
rest,  leaving  to  the  Austro-German  armies  the  task  of  driving 
the  Alhes  out  of  Saloniki.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
accepted  opinion  in  Germany,  where  more  is  expected  of  the 
Bulgars,  for  we  find  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  saying: 

"Now  begins  the  struggle  on  Greek  soil.  Greece  has  declared 
that  she  can  put  no  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Bulgarians 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Allied  troops  into  Greek  territory.  .  .  . 
The  second  chapter  of  the  war  of  the  Bulgarians  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  Entente  has  begun.  It  will  increase  still  further 
the  glory  of  the  Bulgarian  Army." 

The  Bulgarians'  fear  that  their  allies  expect  them  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  Balkan  campaign  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of  a 
long  letter  in  the  Nieuwe  Roiterdamsche  Courant  from  a  Dutch 
correspondent  in  Sofia.  This  writer,  altho  obviously  friendly 
to  the  Central  Powers,  seems  to  fear  that  his  Bulgarian  friends 
may  be  forced  to  do  more  than  their  fair  share.  Writing  before 
the  complete  conquest  of  Servia,  he  say^: 

"Many  in  Sofia  take  the  view  that  fighting  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish is  really  not  the  task  of  the  Bulgarians;  that  they  have  only 
advanced  against  Bulgaria  because  she  has  allied  herself  with 
the  Central  Powers.  Therefore,  reason  such  people,  the  driving 
out  of  the  Franco-British  expedition  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
ought  really  to  be  left  to  the  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Hungarians. 

"After  Bulgaria  has  had  to  take  such  an  active  part  in  the 
subjection  of  Servia,  in  order  thereby  to  insure  to  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Turks  the  safe  and  free  communications  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  their  plans,  and  has  had  to  capture 
Macedonia  for  herself,  her  participation  in  the  war  might  be 
regarded  as  complete,  and  the  question  is  more  and  more  heard 
what  all  the  German  ~and  Austro-Himgarian  military,  who 
have  for  some  days  been  literally  flooding  the  country,  are  really 
come  to  do  if  they  are  not  destined  to  take  over  from  the  Bul- 
garians .the  driving  out  of  the  Entente  invaders,  if  not  entirely, 
at  any  rate  for  the  larger  part." 


Stories  of  serious  dissensions  between  the  Bulgarians  and 
their  Teutonic  allies  are  becoming  frequent.  The  Petit  Pari- 
sien  has  intex'viewed  a  prominent  Bulgarian  poUtician  who  has 
left  Sofia  on  account  of  his  disapproval  of  the  present  policy, 
and  he  gives  this  account  of  present  conditions: 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  men  or  materials  that  prevents  the 
Bulgarians  from  crossing  the  Greek  frontier,  nor  is  it  any  de- 
sire to  respect  Greek  neutrality.  The  real  reason 
is  that  before  marching  the  Bulgarians  insist  upon 
the  Germans  giving  guaranties  and  compensa- 
tions. The  Bulgarians  want  the  territories  which 
are,  or  will  be,  occupied  by  their  troops  to  be 
permanently  conceded  to  them.  Only  upon  this 
condition  will  they  consent  to  resume  the  cam- 
paign, failing  which  they  wiU  confine  themselves 
to  digging  trenches  and  remaining  on  the  defensive. 
■'The  Germans  are  furious  at  what  they  term 
Bulgarian  treachery,  and  every  day  there  are 
squabbles  and  fights  between  the  Austro-Germans 
and  the  Bulgarians." 

A  similar  story  comes  from  Rome,  where  the 
Sofia  correspondent  of  the  Petrograd  Novoye 
Vremya  is  now  residing.  This  gentleman  claims  to 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  pro-Russian  party  in 
Bulgaria,  and,  writing  to  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, says: 

"Premier  Radoslavoff,  who  knows  the  feehngs 
and  sympathies  of  his  people  so  well,  has  a  fore- 
boding that  disastrous  events  might  happen  at 
any  time  in  the  country.  That  is  why  he  is  con- 
tinually demanding  numbers  of  soldiers  from  the 
Austro-Germans  and  the  Turks  in  order  to  dis- 
patch them  to  those  parts  where  opposition  to  the 
Government  has  found  fruitful  soil.  And  in  this 
manner  he  intends  to  maintain  internal  peace, 
at  least  until  the  end  of  the  mihtary  operations. 
The  Tiu'co-German  garrisons,  however,  are  doing 
the  Bulgarian  Government  ill  service.  The  ap- 
pearance of  each  new  foreign  detachment  pro- 
vokes open  discontent,  and  the  Government  has  begun  to  doubt 
the  efl&cacy  of  this  step.  Conflicts  have  taken  place  between 
the  population  and  the  foreign  troops  at  Widin,  Belogradtshik, 
and  around  Stara  Zagora  and  Philippopolis." 


THI';   Hl'SH  TO  SALONIKI. 

WiLHELM  AND  Franz  .Iosef — "  Fcrdie,  the  post  of  honor  is  yours. 
Ferdie — "You  can  have  it."  — Punch  (London). 
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A  FRIENDLY  HINT  TO  THE  SANCTIMONIOUS  GREY. 

As  your  arms  have  failed,  why  not  try  prayer  to  save  Servia  ? 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


The  Englishman — '•  Stop!  stop!    It's  the  laurel-wreath  for 
the  Serb,  not  the  Ufe-preserver.    We  will  need  that  ourselves!  " 

— ©  Ulk  (BerUn). 


RATHER   CYNICAL   GERMAN    CARTOONS    ON   BRITISH    FAILURE    TO   AID    SERVIA. 


THE  LLOYD-GEORGE   BOOM 

THE  RIGHT  TO  GRUMBLE  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  an  Englishman's  naturalinheritanee,  and  British 
Governments  have  been  wont  to  accept  much  criticism 
with  this  measure  of  values  in  view.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  growing  chorus  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent Government  which  seems  to  arise  from  something  deeper 
and  more  serious  than  mere  grumbling  for  its  own  sake.  It  is 
obvious  in  every  section  of  the  British  press,  and  is  speeialh^ 
loud  and  strong  in  what  is  known  as  the  Harmsworth  papers, 
a  group  of  journals  controlled  by  Lord  Northeliffe,  the  most 
important  being  the  London  Times  and  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
a  paper  which,  having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  in  the 
world,  possesses  distinct  influence.  The  burden  of  complaint 
seems  to  be  that  the  British  Cabinet  lacks  "push  and  go,"  that 
it  is  too  large,  and  that  its  head,  Mr.  Asquith,  is  too  weak  a  man 
to  lead  the  nation  in  war. 

For  a  considerable  time  no  one  was  named  as  Mr.  Asquith's 
successor,  but  now  J.  L.  Garvin,  the  most  capable  and  powerful 
journalist  belonging  to  the  Conservatives,  has  named  a  man 
who  was  held  in  detestation  by  every  member  of  that  party 
but  two  short  years  ago  —  David  Lloyd -George.  Writing 
in  the  London  Observer — a  paper  interesting  to  all  Americans 
as  being  owned  by  Lord  Astor  of  Hever^Mr.  Garvin  says 
that  Lloyd-George  is  "the  only  possible  head  of  a  new  national 
Government,"  and  he  continues: 

"Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  on  one  question  after 
another,  upon  great  questions  and  little,  whenever  there  is  the 
least  difficulty,  there  is  procrastination.  What  are  we  thinking 
of  to  tolerate  these  things  after  seventeen  months  of  war,  when 
all  hope  of  improvement  has  finally  been  quenched? 

"We  can  only  urge  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  put  his  faith  in  the 
country,  as  Chatham  did.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  of  the  few  who 
know  that  the  devil's  real  name  is  inertia.  He  spent  Christmas 
on  the  Clyde,  putting  the  nation's  work  first;  he  did  not  adjourn 
his  job  over  the  hohdays.  W(!  want  decision  and  action,  not 
irresolution,  adjournment,  and  words. 

"We  have  no  hostility  toward  Mr.  Asquith,  but  the  question 
of  efficiency  must  be  settled  in  the  next  few  weeks." 


There  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  some  one  should  be  made 
dictator — Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Curzon,  or  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
and  this  idea  seems  to  be  voiced  by  Mr.  George  A.  B.  Dewar 
in  the  London  Nineteenth  Century,  when  he  says: 

"Despotism  or  supreme  authority,  whether  bestowed  by  some 
form  of  divine  right  or  by  dominant  will  and  intellect,  is  im- 
questionably  the  most  effective  method  in  a  great  national 
peril;  all  experience  and  history  point  to  this.  In  its  absence 
we  must  have  at  least  severe  leadership. 

"A  dictatorship,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  method  many  of  us 
would  prefer;  but  first  we  have  to  spirit  away  the  whole  of  oiu' 
tradition  and  machinery  of  government." 

The  leading  weekly  of  the  English  Tories,  the  London  Saturday 
Review,  does  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  and  says  that  the  proposal  is  a  "crazy  one": 

*      . 

"To  make  Mr.  Lloyd-George  Prime  Minister  would,  we  are 

absolutely  certain,  be  a  most  disastrous  adventure.  We  hope 
Conservatives,  at  any  rate,  and  people  detached  from  party 
will  not  do  more  than  play  with  the  thought,  and  the  less  they 
play  with  it  the  better.  It  would  not  be  so  di.sastrous  to  (Con- 
servatism; that  is  not  what  we  are  thinking  of  at  all;  for  we  grant 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  not  out  for  party  gain  to-day.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  nation  generally. 

"The  country  wants  a  far  steadier  and  more  steadying  man 
than  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  ever  shown  himself,  or  is  e\er  in  the 
least  likely  to  show  hunself.  He  is  quicksilver:  it  wants  at 
this  grave  time  a  very  different  metal  from  that.  The  Liberal 
party  will  decide  and  act  for  itself;  but,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  the  wiser  and  more  substantial  men  of  that  party 
will  think  twice,  and  think  again,  before  embarking  on  any  wild 
adventure  of  the  kind.  Unless  they  are  proposing  to  take  leave 
of  their  senses  they  will  defer  the  experiment  indefinitely.  The 
Conservatives  must  not,  can  not,  and  will  not  have  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  leader." 

Another  able  weeldy.  The  New  Witness,  also  offers  violent 
opposition,  and  points  out  that  a  leader  must  have  a  following. 
It  recalls  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  rose  to  power  as  the  leader  of 
the  "masses"  against  the  "classes,"  and  states  that  his  influence 
with  the  proletariat  is  to-day  practically  nil.  The  editor  of  The 
New  Witness  believes  that  the  present  agitation  is  due  to  the 
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ambition    of    a    {ifroat  newspaiJer-owner,   Lord    NorthelilTf,    lot- 
he  writes: 

"Alfred  Harmsworth  lias  for  a  long  while  been  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  ■vvTeck  the  present  Government  so  that  one  may  be 
formed  more  susceptible  of  pressure  from  liim.  At  no  time  haM' 
his  prospects  seemed  brigliter  to  himself  and  to  others.  His 
Cabinet  is  ready.  It  is  presumably  to  be  formed  under  the 
titular  Premiership  of  some  more  or  less  respectable  figure- 
head. (Jeorge  is  to  be  Minister  of  War  in  place  of  Loj-d  Kitch- 
ener, wliose  supersession  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme. 
Alurray  of  Bogota  is  to  succeed   him  as  Minister  of  Munitions. 


:  ~5*^,^"S 
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THE   BOERS'    CLEMENCY 

FAR-SIGHTED  POLICY  may  be  accountable  for  General 
Botha's  remarkable  clemency  in  releasing  his  old  com- 
rades in  arms,  General  De  Wet  and  his  followers.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  early  in  the  war  General  De  Wet,  the  hero  of  the 
guerrilla  period  of  the  Boer  War,  wliich  cost  England  so  dearly, 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  proclaiming  his  sympathy  with  Germany  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  campaign  against  German  Southwest  Africa.     The 

rebellion  was  promptly  sup- 
prest  and  its  leaders  fined 
and  imprisoned.  Now,  some 
six  months  after  sentence, 
almost  all  the  condemned 
have  been  released.  In 
commenting  on  this  act  of 
clemency  the  London  Stand- 
ard saj's: 
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LOOKING  DOWN  ON  THE  SOUTH-AFRICAN  CAMPAIGN. 

This  is  a  captive  photograph,  priuted  first  in  a  British  pubhcation,  but  taken  by  a  German  aviator  and 
showing  German  bombs  exploding  in  a  Union  camp  in  German  Sout  h west  Africa.  Germaii  aviators  had  bci'ii 
most  successful  in  tliis  locality,  but  this  one  fell  into  General  Botha's  hands,  camera,  photograplLs,  and  all. 


Grotesque  as  it  must  appear,  Harmsworth  undoubtedly  expects 
to  assign  some  imposing  office  of  State  to  himself!" 

Dealing  more  pointedly  then  with  IVIr.  Lloyd-George,  The 
New  Witness  goes  on  to  say: 

"At  last  the  working  classes  know  that  George  has  always 
been  their  enemy  and  has  always  been  the  obsequious  servant 
of  their  employers.  They  know  that  many  of  those  employers 
have  desired,  and  still  desire,  conscription,  not  for  military  but 
for  industrial  purposes.  They  know  that  Harmsworth  sympa- 
thizes with  these  desires,  and  that  (Jeorge  will  be  as  ready  to 
carry  them  out  as  he  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Insuran(!e  Act. 
Therefore,  a  Harms  worth-George  (Jovernment  will  not  be  be- 
lieved or  easily  obeyed.  That  is  why  every  patriot  should  e.xert 
all  his  powers  to  prevent  its  formation." 

The  sober  London  Spectator  utters  a  solemn  warning  against 
what  it  terms  "Cabinet-wrecking,"  and  indirectly  but  pointedly 
rejects  Lloyd-George: 

"It  is  obvious  that  no  wise  man  could  wish  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  present  Ministry  merely  on  vindictive  or  punitive  grounds 
or  in  order  to  give  another  set  of  men  an  innings.  The  only  grounil 
wliich  will  justify  swapping  horses  in  war-time  is  that  there 
exists  an  alternative  body  of  men  capable  of  conducting  i\w 
war  better  than  those  now  in  office.  We  see  no  such  body  of 
men  available.  This  disposes  of  tl»e  notion  of  a  new  Cabinet  in 
the  true  sense.  If  there  is  to  be  a  change,  it  must  be  througii  a 
reorganisation  and  a  remaking  of  the  Administration  piecemeal. 


"In  releasing  General  De 
Wet,  after  paying  in  full 
I  lie  fine  of  f  10,6o()  and  serv- 
ing six  months  of  the  sen- 
tence of  six  years  imposed 
on  him  last  June,  the  Union 
Government  are  following 
their  declared  policy  of  ex- 
tending clemency  to  those 
concerned  in  the  rebellion 
as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  General 
Botha  recently  declared 
that  nothing  would  be 
pleasanter  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  release  the 
rebels,  but  owing  to  the  at- 
titude of  their  supporters  a 
general  amnesty  would  not 
be  safe.  He  agreed  to  treat 
cases  on  their  merits,  but, 
referring  with  sorrow  to 
General  De  Wet,  a.  former 
brother  -  in  -  arms,  he  said 
that  friendship  must  give 
way  to  duty.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  those 
who  have  been  minimizing 
tlie  seriousness  of  the  crime 
of  rebellion  have  been  forced 
to  change  their  attitude.  General  De  Wet  and  those  wdio 
part  icipate  with  him  in  the  clemencj-*  of  the  Government  have 
had  to  give  undertakings  as  to  their  conduct  in  the  future, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  General  Botha's  leniency  will  not 
be  misunderstood." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  regards  this  action  as  a  wise 
political  move,  saying: 

"The  Botha  Government  clearly  believe  that  tlie  obscuran- 
tism and  bitterness  of  the  rural  districts  where  the  rebellion  was 
fomented  will  be  dispelled  by  mercy  more  readily  than  by 
punishment,  and,  believing  this,  act  with  the  courage  and  con- 
fidence which  have  characterized  their  conduct  throughout." 

The  Amsterdam  papers,  always  interested  in  South  Africa 
on  account  of  racial  ties,  also  applaud  the  act.  The  Handclsblnd 
tells  us  that  many  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Queen  of  Holland 
to  intercede  for  De  Wet,  and  says,  "the  act  makes  a  good 
impression  on  all  friends  of  the  Boers."  The  Nieuws  van 
den  Dag  wTites: 

"This  way  of  acting  is  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  line  of 
British  policy  toward  South  Africa,  a  ])oIicy  of  magnanimity 
after  resistance  has  been  broken.  Of  course  this  is  geiu»rositv 
directed  by  s(>lf-interest,  but  is  agrt'eabl(>  to  lhost>  whom  it 
concerns,  and  it  favorably  contrasts  with  German  methods,  for 
could  one  imagine  that  a  reb»'l  against  German  authority  could 
come  off  with  one  year's  imprisonment?  A  bullet  would  prob- 
ablv  have  been  his  fate." 
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Illustrations  hy  courtesy  «.tf  "System,"  Chicago. 

THE  AILMENTS  OF  BUSINESS— AND  AN  ILLUSTKATION  OP  THEIR  FREQUENT  RECURRENCE. 


^   OverbuyinE 
□  Poor  Locatioii 
O  Bad  Accounting 

X  Poor  Collection  Methods  In  the  development  of  the  progressive  little  city  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  shown  above,  whose  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

X  Lack  of  Capital  defeats  of  its  Napoleons  of  trade,  the  business  concerns  started  in  former  epochs  were  gradually   weeded  out  by  the  causes 


noted.      The  gabled  roofs  shelter  retail  concerns;  the  flat-roofed  buildings  represent  wholesale  stores. 


FIGHTING  THE  BUSINESS  DEATH-RATE 


OF  THE  250,000  business  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  over  190,000  make  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  and 
more  than  100,000  make  nothing  at  all.  These  facts, 
which  are  announced  by  Stanley  A.  Dennis  in  an  article  on  "The 
Business Death-Rate,"  contributed  to  System  (Chicago,  January), 
have  been  brought  out  recently  by  a  national  canvass  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  indicate  a  high 
business  death-rate.  So  little  is  known  about  the  causes  of  these 
failures  that  System  decided  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  a  single 
typical  American  town,  and  selected  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  the 
purpose.  Waterloo  is  a  prosperous  and  growing  city,  and  its 
business  failures  are  due  to  weaknesses  in  the  concerns  themselves, 
not  to  the  town.  Mr.  Dennis's  charts  tell  so  graphically  the 
story  of  what  was  found  that  we  shall  pass  on  to  his  disctission 
of  the  possibility  of  holding  down  this  "death-rate"  in  business. 
He  says,  in  substance: 

"Between  the  business  community  and  the  social  community 
it  is  evident  certain  close  parallels  exist.  Most  of  our  social 
progress  has  come  from  research  and  education  directed  against 
typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases  which  have  been 
epidemic  in  successive  generations.  These  recurring  mis- 
fortunes have  been  checked  by  'weeding  them  out,'  improving 
sanitary  conditions,  training  individuals  to  more  effective  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  other  health  measures.  By  attacking  the 
recurring  causes  underlying  the  commercial  death-rate  in  the 
same  organized  and  scientific  way,  some  progress  has  already  been 
made,  and  along  lines  which  promise  much. 

"The  organizations  that  are  concerned  with  one  or  another  of 
the  broad  functions  of  business,  for  example,  as  the  credit  men's 
associations,  industrial-engineering  societies,  and  traffic  or  adver- 
tising associations,  have  laid  out  comprehensive  plans  for  better- 
ment within  their  fields.  The  trade-associations  in  the  various 
lines  are   also   carrying   out  plans  for  cutting  down   the  busi- 


ness death-rate.  Almost  every  commercial  club,  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  .similar  organization  is  doing  corresponding  work. 

"Organized  action  for  sound  btisiness,  as  for  personal  health, 
is  already  a  fact.  University  specialists  are  studying  the  hazards 
of  business.  Statistics  are  beginning  to  be  gathered  intelli- 
gently, and  men  with  the  scientific  view-point  on  business,  after 
the  study  of  many  cases,  are  at  the  call  of  the  proprietor  who 
does  not  care  to  trust  wholly  to  his  own  judgment  and  education 
in  diagnosing  the  (;ondition  of  his  enterprise. 

"The  Waterloo  figures,  for  example,  indicate  that  overbuying 
is  the  most  important  cause  of  failures  of  retailers  of  dry-goods. 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  logical  for  manufacturers  of  dry- 
goods  lines  to  attempt  to  help  merchants  fight  this  caxise.  The 
Superior  Underwear  Company,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  has  undertaken, 
quite  recently,  work  exactly  along  this  line.  Its  plan  shows  the 
retailer  how  to  estimate  the  underwear-consumption  in  his  town 
in  order  to  fix  a  minimum  limit  to  his  stock  of  each  number  that 
will  check  overbuying  and  speed  up  the  rate  of  turnover. 

"The  estimate  is  secured  by  taking  Government  statistics 
on  the  average  consumption  of  underwear,  the  number  of 
persons  in  a  family,  the  number  of  men  in  a  family,  the 
population  of  each  retailer's  selling-area,  and  the  divisions  of 
the  total  population  into  urban,  rural,  working,  middle,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  classes.  With  these  figures  for  his  locality 
before  him,  the  merchant  is  instructed  how  to  divide  up  the 
estimated  local  buying-capacity  for  imderwear  among  all  the 
stores  of  the  community.  In  figuring  this  part  of  the  estimate, 
he  of  course  uses  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  class  and  volume 
of  trade  probably  handl<>d  by  his  competitors. 

"Once  the  merchant  has  estimated  the  smallest  sto(;k  that 
will  take  care  of  his  approximate  share  of  the  trade  satisfactorily, 
this  manufacturer  advises  him  to  buy  accordingly. 

"In  an  effort  to  help  merchants  secure  accurate  accounting- 
methods,  the  lack  of  which  the  Waterloo  study  also  picked  out 
as  an  important  factor  in  [the  business  death-rate,  a  number 
of  manufacturers  have  devised  equally  elaborate  plans.  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  for  exampUs  have  issued  a  cost-accounting 
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system  for  merchants  handling  clothing'  and  allied  lines.  R.  H. 
Inprersoll  &  Brother  have  done  similar  work  in  the  jewelry -field. 
"The  H.  W.  (Jossard  Company  suecessfully  uses  still  a  third 
typo  of  plan  for  helping  the  retailer  fight  the  causes  back  of  the 
business  death-rate.  It  invites  the  merchants  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  a  'school'  which  it  conducts  at  its  headquarters 
in  Chicago  during  the  slack  season  in  its  line.  At  the  'school' 
the  best  methods  for  merchandizing  known  to  the  Gossard  / 
organization  are  outlined,  and  particular'emphasis  laid  on  securing 
a  rapid  rate  of  turnover.     The  'students'  are  even  referred  to 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  LONGEVITT 
OF  WHOLESALER,  RETAILER, 
AND  MANUFACTURER. 

Of  33  factories,  19  groceries, 
and  7  wholesale  or  jobbing 
establishments  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  in  1885,  but  5  concerns 
survive  to-day,  of  which  none 
is  a  retail  business. 
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publications  and  books  on  merchandizing-methods  which  the 
Gossard  sales  executives  believe  will  help  them.  The  favorite 
book  is  bought  in  quantities  and  kept  in  stock,  so  that  it  can  be 
sent  quickly  to  those  who  desire  it  without  delay. 

"Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  which  manufacturers  are 
making  to  help  dealers,  and  which  associations  and  experts  arc 
undertaking  in  an  effort  to  give  the  manufacturer  and  whole- 
saler facts  which  will  cut  down  the  business  death-rate  by  fighting 
causes  of  failure,  possibly  the  most  important  source  of  help 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  this  source. 

"'Speaking  generally,'  he  says,  'the  real  constructive  help 
must  come  from  within.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that,  lumping 
all  business  together,  the  real  need  is  for  better  business  methods. 
When  we  were  all  working  on  a  large  percentage  of  profit  and 
Avhen  it  was  a  case  of  filling  orders  at  our  own  price,  we  didn't 
need  any  help.  But  that  day  is  past.  We'now  have  to  get  down 
to  the  hard  facts  of  business,  to  learn  precisely  what  they  are, 
where  the  weaknesses  and  losses  exist.'" 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  LIQUID  SOAP— The  increased  popu- 
larity of  liquid  toilet-soaps  is  noted  in  The  Forecast  (Philadelphia), 
which  remarks  that  from  the  standpoint  both  of  economy  and 
hygiene  they  have  much  to  commend  them.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"It  is  fortunate  that  soap  is  not  a  good  culture-medium  for 
bacteria,  for  soap  in  cake-form,  left  wet  and  exposed  upon  a 
wash-stand,  is  well  adapted  to  collect  them.  Nevertheless  they 
do  live,  if  they  do  not  thrive,  upon  the  surface  of  the  cake,  and 
liquid  soap,  enclosed  and  dispensed  from  a  glass  container,  is 
not  only  safer  and  more  cleanly,  biit  altogether  more  pleasing  to 
the  fastidious.  On  the  ground  of  economy  it  is  tnui  that  the 
same  amount  of  money  will  buy  more  actual  soap,  if  it  is  pur- 


chased in  cake-form,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  will 
go  further  than  the  cake.  It  is  not  wasted  by  soaking  in  an 
imperfectly  drained  holder,  nor  in  being  rinsed  under  the  tap 
before  use,  and  there  is  no  residue  that  either  can  not  be  used 
at  all,  or  must  be  thrown  into  the  wash-boiler  just  for  economy's 
sake,  whether  it  is  a  good  laundry  soap  or  not." 


THE   DRUGGIST  TOO   BUSY  TO   FILL 
PRESCRIPTIONS 

FROM  the  old-fashioned  standpoint  the  filU-ng  of  physicians' 
prescriptions  was  the  drug-store's  main  reason  for  ex- 
istence— all  its  other  lines  of  activity  were  merely  "on 
the  side."  To-day  this  function  has  been  overshadowed  by 
others  until  we  find  a  professional  organ  like  Weekly  Drug  Markets 
(New  York)  questioning  in  a  leading  editorial  whether  it  is  not 
soon  to  be  relegated  to  "exclusive  prescription-pharmacists," 
presumably  leaving  the  "regular  drug-stores"  to  riot  in  patent 
medicines,  toilet-articles,  and  confectionery.  Says  this  paper, 
under  the  heading,  "Passing  of  the  Prescription-Department": 

"From  the  jobber's  point  of  view  the  average  prescription- 
department  is  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  of  income.  In 
fact,  a  Chicago  jobber  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  trade  if  the  prescription  business  could  be 
separated  from  the  other  business  and  operated  as  it  is  in  the 
down-town  districts  of  his  city  by  exclusive  prescription-pharma- 
cists. Another  jobber,  representing  a  different  section  of  the 
country,  predicts  that  it  would  appear  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  distinctively  prescription-pharmacy  will  replace 
the  prescription-department  of  the  average  drug-store.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  which  presented  the  report  such  a 
division  would  be  beneficial  to  the  business  as  a  whole,  in  that 
it  will  act  in  a  measure  to  restore  the  writing  of  prescriptions 
by  physicians  rather  than  office-dispensing;  as  a  result,  the 
public  will  receive  better  protection,  and  the  practise  of  pharmacy 
will  be  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

"That  a  'cleavage  movement'  has  been  under  way  in  the 
drug-store  business  for  some  years  is  not  a  new  theory,  and  facts 
have  been  presented  to  show  considerable  foundation  for  this 
belief.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  can  a  drug-store  exist  without 
the  phases  of  professional  pharmacy  and  purely  commercial  side- 
lines being  in  greater  or  less  degree  united?  We  think  not,  for 
to  cut  out  the  prescription-department  entirely  will  mean  the 
final   separation   of   the   store   from   its   present   distinguishing 
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THE  STORY    OF  THIRTY  YEARS  OF  MANUFACTURING. 

One  out  of  tlic  original  15  is  left.    All  but  three  died  by  1900. 

characteristics,  and  its  claim  to  the  use  of  the  words  'drug'  or 
'pharmacy.' 

"It  may  be  that  pharmacies  restricted  to  prescription-com- 
pounding will  in  increasing  numbers  become  established  in  the 
large  centers  of  population,  but  combituilion  drug-stores  doing 
both  a  professional  and  commercial  business  are  likely  to  cou- 
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tinue  in  the  country  and  the  smaller  cities  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  drugs  and  medicines, 
and  the  means  to  supply  these  wants  will  always  be  governed 
by  the  operation  of  known  laws  the  same  as  for  any  other  busi- 
ness. The  success  of  the  combination  pharmacies  must  also  be 
governed  by  established  business  principles,  and  if  the  retail 
druggist  will  increase  the  investment  of  his  prescription-depart- 
ment beyond  the  requirements  of  his  patronage,  both  he  and  those 
who  back  him  must  pay  the  penalty.  If,  however,  the  retail 
druggist  wishes  to  lose  all  claim  to  professionalism,  let  him  take; 
down  his  mortar  and  pestle  at  once  and  erect  in  its  place  the 
heterogeneous  sign  of  the  department  store  or  sundry  man." 


TEETH  AND   MILITARY   EFFICIENCY 

A  LARGE  PROPORTION  of  the  earliest  English  volunteers 
in  the  present  war  had  teeth  so  defective  that  they  could 
^  not  chew  army  rations  and  had  to  be  sent  back  from 
the  firing-line.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  good  teeth  for  the  soldier,  and  no  small 
proportion  of  her  military  efficiency  is  due  to  this  fact.  These 
striking  statements  are  made  by  Prof.  William  H.  Potter,  of 
Harvard,  in  an  article  on  "The  Work  of  the  Dentist  in  the 
Great  War,"  contributed  to  The  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine 
(Cambridge,  December).  Dr.  Potter  notes  that  the  service  of 
the  military  dentist  should  begin  with  the  soldiers  long  before 
thej'  are  sent  to  the  front.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  he 
says,  that  their  teeth  should  be  put  in  good  condition  in  order 
that  disabling  pain  may  be  avoided,  and  that  they  may  be  able 
to  chew  army  rations.  Where  work  of  this  sort  is  arranged  as  a 
part  of  the  military  equipment  and  is  continued  several  years, 
the  best  results  are  obtained.     He  goes  on: 

"Of  the  nations  now  engaged  in  the  Great  War,  Germany  has 
given  the  most  systematic  attention  to  the  teeth  of  its  soldiers. 
She  found  out  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  efficiency  of  soldiers 
was  seriously  impaired  when  they  could  not  chew  hard  food, 
and  set  about  to  remedy  the  matter  by  providing  dental  clinics 
for  school-children,  so  that  boys  upon  entering  the  army  should 
present  themselves  with  teeth  able  to  do  the  work  demanded  of 
them.     This  is  one  reason  why  her  soldiers  are  now  so  efficient. 
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SIX  GENERATIONS  IN  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

The  history  of  tho  original  nine  dry-floods  stort-s  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  is  found  to  be  the  history  of  all  the  retail  stores  of  the 
same  period — ^all  arc  dead.  Of  25  stores  started  in  thirty  years 
only  four  survive,  and  only  one  of  these  is  ovi^r  fifteen  years  old. 

In  a  country  where  a  large  army  is  composed  mostly  of  volun- 
teers, as  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  condition  of 
the  soldiers'  teeth  as  in  a  country  where  military  service  is  com- 
pulsory. It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  have  been  in 
England  several  months  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  to  have 
seen  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  men  who  volunteered  for  military 


service.  Very  defective  teeth  were  present  in  a  large  proportion 
of  those  observed.  It  was  perfectly  e\'ident  that  such  men  could 
not  chew  army  rations,  and  that  they  would  be  thrown  out  of 
use  by  pain  from  sensitive  teeth  or  by  lack  of  teeth.  And  that 
is  what  really  liappened,  as  I  later  learned  from  an  English 
dentist   in   Paris   who   was   treating  English   soldiers  sent  back 
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THE  DEATH-RATE  AMONG  WHOLESALE  CONCERNS. 

Two  are  left  out  of  the  seven  wholesalers  in  business  in  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  in  1886,  and  one  of  these  has  turned  retailer.  Only  one 
is  left  out  of  the   twelve  who  started  up  between  1890  and  1895. 

from  the  firing-line  on  account  of  their  teeth.  I  was  so  imprest 
by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  English  volunteer 
soldiers  that,  during  the  first  ten  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  I  offered  my  services  to  do  what  I  could  to  correct  the  defects 
which  were  so  apparent.  But  the  dental  service  for  soldiers 
had  not  at  that  time  been  well  organized  and  I  was  unable  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  help  in  this  way.  Somewhat  later,  how- 
ever, in  the  month  of  November,  1914,  having  been  asked  to 
join  the  Dental  Surgery  Staff  of  the  Ambulance  of  the  American 
Hospital  in  Paris,  I  entered  upon  a  service  which  lasted  over 
three  months,  giving  all  my  time  to  the  work." 

Dr.  Potter  tells  us  that  the  services  of  the  dentist  are  highly 
esteemed  in  military  hospitals,  not  only  for  the  general  care  of 
teeth  in  cases  where  wounds  have  not  impaired  their  usefulness, 
but  also  in  caring  for  serious  Avounds  of  the  jaw  and  face  with 
which  ordinary  surgery  would  not  be  so  well  al;ie  to  cope. 
Many  a  wounded  man  will  return  to  work  after  the  war  who 
would  not  have  been  in  shape  to  show  himself  to  his  fellow  men, 
without  the  services  of  the  American  dentist  supplemented  by 
the  skill  of  modern  plastic  surgery.     Says  Dr.  Potter: 

"The  most  interesting  cases  treated  by  the  dentist  are  those 
which  have  received  a  wound  in  the  head  which  has  penetrated 
and  injured  the  bones  of  the  upper  or  under  jaw.  In  the  present 
war  such  injuries  are  very  numerous.  This  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  trench-warfare;  the  head  is  exposed  while  the 
body  is  protected.  A  soldier  shot  in  the  head  with  penetration 
of  the  brain  usually  dies,  but  if  the  face-area  alone  is  penetrated 
he  usually  lives,  and  probably  sustains  a  fracture  of  the  bones 
of  the  upper  or  under  jaw.  All  cases  of  this  latter  class  are 
examined  immediately  by  the  dental  surgeons  and  placed  under 
treatment  in  their  department.  The  treatment  is  usually  long 
and  complicated,  rc^quiring  great  operative  skill  and  elaborate 
a[)paratus.  .  .  .  Often  soldiers  are  shot  at  30  meters,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  rifie-bullet  is  very  great.  If  it  strikes  only  soft 
tissue,  there  is  very  little  disturbance;  but  when  it  strikes  the 
teeth  and  the  bones  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws,  it  smashes 
the   bone,  with   much    loss   of   substance,   and   makes   a  large 
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oxlernal  wound  ol"  I  he  faco.  Tho  toeth  wIkmi  struck  by  a  riflo- 
bullot  lu'conu'  in  their  turn  jM-ojoctilos,  and  aro  forced  into 
the  soft  tissues,  soinotimos  being  completely  embedded.  It 
orten  happens  tliat,  after  receiving  a  severe  woimd  of  the  face, 
the  Hrst  and  most  distressing  ]r<\[n  which  the  soldier  feels  is 
from  an  (>.\i)()sed  n(M"V(>  laid  Inire  l>y  the  fracture  of  a  tooth  which 
has  been  hit  \n  a  bullet.  The  dentist,  then,  is  the  one  who 
can  give  the  first  relief  by  treating  the  exposed  nerve." 


FOOD   FOR   THE   GUNS 

WARS  MUST  LANGUISH  without  explosives  for  the 
guns  to  feed  on.  A  conflict  of  the  present  magnitude 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  days  when  pro- 
jectiles were  both  propelled  and  burst  with  old-fashioned  black 
gunpowder.  The  world's  supply  would  have  been  exhausted 
long  ago.  May  it  not  be  the  same  to-day,  only  on  a  difTerent 
scale?  May  the  death-dealing  engines  cease  to  work  because 
the  available  supply  of  energy  is  exhausted?  There  is  no  danger 
— or  perhaps  we  should  say  no  hope — of  any  such  result,  we  are 
assured  by  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York, 
December  25).  The  materials  for  modern  high  explosives  are 
abundant,  and  the  combatants  can  get  all  they  want — the  only 
exception  being  a  possible  cotton-famine  in  Germany,  which  she 
is  trying  to  forestall  by  using  substitutes.     We  read: 

"In  the  good  old  times  the  use  of  firearms  depended  on  a 
plentiful  supply  of  'villainous  saltpeter,'  .  .  .  [but]  niter  is 
[now]  almost  a  non-essential,  because  the  engineer  can  rob  the 
atmosphere  to  procure  the  nitric  acid  which  is  the  fundamental 
requisite  for  all  modern  explosives.  Characteristically  enough 
the  center  of  the  nitrogen-fixation  industry  is  in  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  so  that  if  natural  resources  should  run  short 
artificial  ones  will  still  be  at  hand.  Plants  of  this  kind  were 
several  years  ago  turning  out  nitric  acid  at  the  rate  of  as  high  as 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  per  kilowatt-year,  and  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  this  yield  has  now  been  considerably  increased,  so  that 
peace  by  exhaustion  of  the  nitric-acid  supply  is  a  hopeless  dream. 

"Turning  now  to  the  other  materials  for  which  the  world  is 
calling  in  the  war,  practically  all  military  explosives  are  obtained 
by  the  nitration  or  the  treatment  by  nitric  acid  of  one  of  three 
groups  of  materials:  cellulose,  the  essential  constituent  of  plant- 
fibers;  glycerin,  and  the  group  of  hydrocarbons  best  known  by 
its  two  familiar  members — benzol  and  toluol — both  obtained  from 
coal-tar.  With  the  first  two  of  these  group-products  the  United 
States  is  peculiarly  well  provided — in  its  enormous  cotton-crop 
and  ample  supply  of  hog-fat.  Moreover,  there  is  extreme  activity 
in  obtaining  from  gas-works  and  coke-furnaces  the  coal-tar  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  third.  Germany  is  peculiarly  rich,  as  every- 
body knows,  in  coal-tar  resources,  but  is  a  little  short  of  the 
other  things  necessary,  hence  the  fervent  calls  for  cotton-supply." 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
demand  for  cotton  by  powder-makers  when  other  sources  of 
cellulose  are  plentiful.  The  reason,  we  arc  told,  is  in  the  uni- 
formity of  composition  of  the  best  cotton,  other  vegetable  fibers 
often  producing  a  powder  too  strong,  too  weak,  or  too  unstable. 
It  has  been  reported  recently  that  the  Germans  are  making 
smokeless  powder  out  of  wood-pulp,  as  was  done  in  this  country 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  lack  of 
cotton  must  prove  a  great  inconvenience.     To  quote  further: 

"The  nitroglycerin  compounds  are  not  used  as  propellants 
save  in  a  limited  way,  and  they  are  too  sensitive  to  be  fired 
in  ordinary  shells,  altho  they  doubtU'Ss  might  be  excellently 
utilized  by  aircraft.  The  extensive  quest  for  glycerin  material 
in  this  country  must  therefore  be  charged  to  the  use  of  tho 
nitro-compound  as  accelerator  in  smokeless  i)owders.  In  fact , 
such  accelerated  powders  have  been  standard  in  sev<'ral 
foreign  services,  notably  the  British.  So  long  as  the  supply  of 
fats  holds  out  there  will  be  no  lack  of  glycerin,  which  is  a  large 
constituent  of  all  of  them,  and  can  b(^  fnnnl  by  easy  means.  In 
Germany,  reports  say,  fats  are  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war 

"As  to  the  third  class  of  high  explosives,  derived  from  benzol 
and  allied  substances,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  raw  material  demands  almost  the  building  up  of  a  new 
industry,  the  importance  of  which  turns  on  the  fact  that  all  the 
enormous  quantities  of  high-explosivo  shells,  used  literally  by 


the  million,  are  charged  with  this  particular  class  of  explosives 
which  can  not  be  replaced  by  anything  yet  discovered.  Their 
unique  advantage  lies,  first,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  stable 
enough  to  endure  the  shock  of  firing  in  shells,  and,  secondly, 
tliat  they,  so  to  speak,  pack  well  in  the  shell,  thereby  increasing 
the  quantity  which  can  be  charged  and,  necessarily,  the  violence 
of  tho  explosion.  Every  one  remembers  the  somewhat  futile 
attempts  to  develop  dynamite- throwing  guns  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  Dynamite  is  far  too  tender  for  throwing  over  long 
ranges  at  high  velocity.  The  two  explosives  now  practically  in 
universal  use  are  the  much-talked-of  picric  acid  and  trinitro- 
toluol, the  first  of  which  is  widely  used  under  the  names  of  'me- 
lenite'  in  the  French  service  and  'lyddite'  in  the  British.  Picric 
acid  is  nothing  but  a  nitrated  carbolic  acid,  the  latter  substance 
being  a  very  simple  derivative' of  benzol  with  coal-tar  as  a  source, 
while  trinitrotoluol  results  from  the  nitration  of  toluol,  a  very 
close  analog  of  benzol  and  from  the  same  source.  About 
2  per  cent,  each  of  benzol  and  toluol  can  be  taken  out  of  coal-tar 
by  careful  treatment,  and  it  is  on  this  meager  product  of  the 
distillation  of  coal  that  the  high-explosive  campaign  turns. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  price  of  carbolic  acid  shot  up  with 

the  very  beginning  of  hostilities 

"To  sum  up  the  situation,  an  indefinitely  great  amount  of 
propelling  explosives,  sufficient  for  even  a  world  at  war,  can  be 
turned  out  from  the  cotton-crop  and  the  easily  enlarged  nitric- 
acid-producing  capacity.  The  high-explosive  demand  can 
only  be  met  by  the  organization  of  new  industries,  now  rapidly 
going  on  but  far  from  complete  accomplishment." 


THE   TELEPHONE   IN   A   MINE 

THE  USE  of  the  telephone  for  signaling  and  giving  orders 
in  a  system  of  underground  workings  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  mining  business,  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Telephone  Revieiv  (New  York,  December),  who 
weaves  incidents  in  a  telephone  man's  visit  to  one  of  the  big 
coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania,  with  much  interesting  matter,  into 
an  account  of  his  instrument  as  it  serves  the  miners.  The  tele- 
phone, we  are  told,  summons  first  aid  in  case  of  accident,  gives 
warning  of  fires  or  explosives,  controls  the  operation  of  under- 
ground trains  and  of  the  vertical  hoist  in  the  shaft,  and  enables 
the  management  to  keep  tab  on  the  pumping  and  other  machinery 
from  a  distance.  Telephones  are  getting  to  be  the  nerves  of  the 
mine,  and  fulfil  there  the  same  controlling  and  guiding  functions 
that  actual  nerves  do  in  the  animal  economy.  Says  the  writer, 
telling  his  story: 

"A  Moore  gong  connected  with  the  office  telephone  set  up 
an  insistent  clamoring,  and  the  mine-foreman  jumped  to  answer  it. 

"For  just  an  instant  he  held  the  receiver  to  his  ear.  Then  he 
rushed  to  another  telephone  across  the  room  and  turned  a 
generator-crank  furiously. 

' '  ■  The  wagon — quick ! ' 

"He  slammed  the  receiver  into  its  place,  picked  a  gi'imy  cap 
from  the  desk,  and  was  out  of  the  door. 

"Over  at  the  shaft-mouth  under  the  giant  breaker  a  group  of 
silent,  sober-faced  men  had  gathered  about  the  great  hoisting- 
drum,  the  driver  of  which  was  restoring  a  telephone-receiver 
to  its  hook  as  we  came  up. 

" '  It's  one  of  the  new  men,'  he  told  tlie  foreman.  '  Rock  came 
down  on  him — pinned  his  leg — they're  putting  him  in  the  cage 
down  below  now.' 

"The  clanging  of  the  mine-ambulance  gongs  as  the  'wagon' 
came  up  to  the  door  of  the  hoisting-engine  house — then — a  roar 
from  the  shaft-mouth,  the  grind  of  the  great  drums  as  the  brakes 
shot  home,  and  the  cage  lifted  itself  suddenly  fron\  the  shaft. 

"The  'doctor'  from  b^ow  stept  off  the  car  and  addrest  the 
ambulance  surgeon.     '  Right  leg  crusht — rock — fall.' 

"That  was  all.  They  lifted  the  inert  figure  and  bore  it  to  the 
ambulance,  and  the  'doctor,'  who  was  no  doctor  at  all,  but 
captain  of  the  mine's  first-aid  team  and  winner  of  many  a  jirizo 
in  open  first-aid  competition,  turned  to  his  boss,  the  foreman. 

"'The  Greek  we  brought  up.'  the  doctor  said  to  us,  'was 
working  down  in  "China" — that's  the  fourth  and  lowest  vein. 
His  chamber  was  'way  over  west  and  about  as  far  from  the  shaft- 
mouth  as — well,  about  five  city-blocks.  The  Greek  was  a  miner, 
and  his  laborer,  or  helper,  was  entering  the  chamber  just  behind 
him  when  part  of  the  seam  on  the  side  gave  way.  The  "rock" 
pinned  the  poor  fellow's  leg  to  tho  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
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laborer,  seeing  that  lie  couldn't  lift  the  weight,  ran  to  the  tele- 
phone-station in  that  section,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  for 
help  to  the  men  in  adjoining  chambers. 

"'The  hospital — that's  my  headquarters — is  in  the  third  vein, 
and  in  about  half  a  minute  I  had  the  message  and  was  shooting 
down  into  the  "China"  vein  in  the  emergency- cage  with  my 
"first-aid"  outfit.  They  had  the  rock  off  his  leg  by  that  time, 
and  when  I  cut  away  his  shoe  and  trouser-leg  and  put  a  "brake" 
on  the  blood-flow,  we  got  him  on  a  stretcher,  and,  w(>ll — you  saw 
the  ambulance  on  the  job  when  we  got  him  to  the  surface.'" 

Later,  down  in  the  mine  four  hundred  feet  below  daylight, 
a  locomotive  came  to  a  stop  with  a  hissing  of  air-brakes  almost 
at  the  visitor's  feet  and  a  dozen  men  jumped  to  the  work  of 
coupling  up  a  long  line  of  "empties." 

"More  work  of  the  telephone,"  shouted  the  foreman  abo\'o 
the  deafening  noise  of  bang- 
ing car-couplings.  "We  used 
to  handle  traffic  on  mine  rail- 
roads by  signal  alone,  but  since 
we've  spread  out  more  and 
have  so  many  places  to  cover 
with  a  limited  amount  of 
motor  rolling-stock,  we  can 
handle  the  motors  with  less 
confusion  and  in  less  time  bj' 
using  the  telephone."  The 
next  stopping-place  was  the 
Fire  Boss's  shanty,  a  room 
about  twelve  feet  square,  ap- 
parently hewn  out  of  solid 
rock.     Says  the  writer: 


Cuui'tesy  uf 


"The  one  thing  about  it  that 
attracted  and  held  our  eyes 
was  the  equipment  — -  tele- 
phones, signaling  apparatus, 
blue-prints  of  the  mines.  Here 
the  'inside'  foreman  sits  dur- 
ing liis  underground  'spell,' 
and  with  a  telephone  at  his 
elbow  he  keeps  his  finger  on 
the  progress  of  the  work  in 
even  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  mystic  maze  of  mining- 
chambers.  Here  the  'doctor' 
sits  with  first-aid  packet,  ready 
to  start  for  any  point  in  the 
workings  as  soon  as  the  tele- 
phone brings  the  word  that  his 
help  is  required  in  the  interests 
of  humanity.  Here  the  'Fire 
Boss'  sits  in  judgment  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  and 
decides  whether  or  not  there's 
too  much  'fire-damp'  in  the 
workings  to  allow  the  men 
to  go  into  the  (chambers. 

"The  telephone-bell — another  Moore  gong — rang.  This  time 
a  magnet-coil  had  burned  out  at  a  point  that  we  would  have 
called  'across  the  city'  if  we  had  not  been  up  above 

"The  foreman's  assistant  who  had  answered  the  call  tele- 
phoned 'outside,'  and  turned  to  us  as  he  hung  up. 

" '  I've  been  workin'  in  the  mines  close  on  to  forty-seven  years,' 
he  informed  us,  'an'  let  me  tell  you  that  a  mine  is  a  much  healthier 
and  pleasanter  place  to-day  than  it  was  then.  Then  we  had 
no  electric  lights,  no  electric  drills,  no  electric  hoists,  and  no 
telephones.  A  man  had  to  see  by  the  light  of  his  pit-lanij) 
and  he  had  to  do  all  his  drillin'  by  hand.  When  it  come  to 
sending  a  message — say,  that  was  a  joke.  Do  you  know  what 
we  did?  We  got  an  old  slate  and  nailed  it  in  the  tub-hoist. 
When  we  wanted  to  send  a  message  up — didn't  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  it  was  a  case  of  life  or  death  or  just  a  matt(T  of 
gettin'  some  new  supplies — we  just  wrote  the  message  out  on  tlu^ 
slate  and  trusted  to  Kingdom  Come  that  some  one  would  see  it. 
Yes,  sir;  minin's  improved  a  whole  lot  since  the  telephom; 
came.' 

"'There  are  so  many  reasons  for  using  the  telephone  down 
here,'  the  foreman  explained,  '  that  it's  hard  to  grasp  them  all  at 


T.-lc-|.ll"lll-    lic'Vil'lV."     N.-w    V.M-k. 

THE  FIRE  boss's  SHANTY   IS  THE  NERVE- 
CENTER  OF  THE  MODERN  MINE. 

Centering  here  from  all  the  burrows,  400  feet  deep  and  more,  tele- 
phone-communication lias  given  the  human  mole  a  sixth  sense 
worth  any  three  of  the  other  five.  The  mine  is  "a  liealtliier  place" 
since  the  telephone  came. 


one  time.  Water,  for  instance,  is  sometliing  that  must  be 
watched  closely.  There's  not  so  much  water  underground 
in  the  mine  country  as  you'd  think.  Still,  if  the  pumps  should 
break  down,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  water  would  cause  a  lot 
of  trouble.  That's  why  we've  got  a  telephone  in  the  jiump-room.' 
"We  were  approaching  an  (>levat('d  structure  on  which 
was  arranged  a  giant  drum  with  fine  black  strands  of  hauling- 
cable. 

"A  tele}>honeweceiver  swinging  at  the  end  of  a  much-frayed 
cord  apparently  performed  the  combined  duties  of  receiver  and 
transmitter.  We  looked  about  in  vain  for  a  switch,  push-button, 
or  anything  else  that  might  be  used  for  ringing-i)urposes. 

'"  How  do  you  signal  the  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the  line?* 
"The  engineer  smiled.     'I  don't  think  there's  another  sig- 
naling device  that  is  quite    like  the  one    we  use  here.     This 
place  is  the  highest  jioint  on  a  l,10()-foot  slope.     We  use  the 
hoisting-engine    to  draw  empty  cars  up  the  incline,  where  they 

are  loaded  and  returned  to  the 
foot  of  the  slope  by  gravity. 
The  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
slope  is  liable  to  be  at  almost 
any  point  along  its  1,100-foot 
length,  and,  of  course,  it's  im- 
possible for  him  to  use  a  sta- 
tionary telephone.  He  carries 
a  special  instrument  about  in 
his  belt  and  connects  up  with 
the  bell  circuit  and  rings  me 
whenever  he  wants  to.  But 
when  I  want  to  ring  him — say, 
suppose  we  call  him  up  now,  and 
I'll  show  you  how  it's  done.' 

"The  engineer  pulled  a  lever, 
the  great  steel  drum  of  the 
hoisting -engine  moved  just 
about  a  foot  on  its  axis;  the 
brake  was  applied  sharply  and 
the  drum  came  to  a  stop. 
The  air-current  from  the  venti- 
lator brought  to  us  the  faint 
banging  of  a  train  of  cars  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hoisting- 
cable  far  down  below.  Twice 
again  the  drum  was  allowed 
to  revolve  a  foot  or  so  and 
twice  again  there  was  the  faint 
banging  of  car-couplings  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope.  There  was 
a  slight  pause,  then  came  a  re- 
sponsive signal  on  a  bell  close 
by.  The  engineer  picked  up 
his  receiver  and  spoke. 

"'Ringing'  with  a  train  of 
cars!  Selective  ringing  indeed 
when  you  can  reach  a  man 
who  may  be  at  any  point  along 
a  l,10()-fo()t  line." 


NOT  SO  INFECTIOUS— The 

caution  drilled  into  us  concern- 
ing the  use  of  disinfectants  in 
fighting  such  diseases  as  typhoid  has,  it  appears,  made  us  prey 
to  the  exaggerated  statements  of  their  manufacturers.     Says  the 
bulletin  of  the  New  York  Health  Department,  in  part: 

"Health  officials  have  come  to  learn  that  much  of  the  so-called 
room-disinfection  heretofore  practised  during  and  after  infec- 
tious disease  was  unnecessary  and  are  placing  their  main  reliance 
on  mechanical  cleansing  with  soap  and  wster,  followed,  if  ])os- 
sible,  by  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  The  manufacturers  of  disinfec- 
tants, on  the  other  hand,  often  make  alarming  and  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  mode  of  spread  of  infec^tious  dis- 
eases. Thus  the  suggestion  was  recently  made  that  'during  the 
coiu-se  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  the  germ  can  be  reco\- 
ered  without  difficulty  from  horizontal  surfaces  near  the  bedside.' 
In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  this  statement  and  the  need  for 
the  suggested  action,  tlie  Bacteriological  Division  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  recently  undertook  a  careful  investigation,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  more  than  forty  cultures  were  made. 
The  results  were  uniformly  negati\'e  so  far  as  the  preseiK^e  of  a 
motile  bacillus  or  any  bacillus  resembling  the  bacillus  of  typhoid 
fever  was  concerned." 


yF=^ 


LE  TTE  R  S 


AND    -    ART 


AIMS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET 


THE  BALLET  RUSSE  has  at  last  come  among  us.  Wo 
have  seen  Pavlowa  with  her  ballet  russe  and  Gertrude 
Hofmann  T^ath  hers,  but  Ave  have  been  warned  by  the 
knowing  ones  to  wait  for  Diaghilev  with  his  before  assuming  to 
have  seen  "the  real  thing."  Minus  the  great  personalities, 
such  as  Nijinskj^,  Karsavina,  or  Fokine,  what  was  presented  to 
New  York  on  Januarj'  17  at  the  Century  Theater  was  indeed  the 
real  thing,  for  the  guiding  genius  that  has  been  behind  the  ballet 


RUSSIAN    GAMES    AND  FOLK-DANCES    IN    BALLET. 

'The  Midnight  Sun"  is  thas  given  a  ballet  arrangement    to  music    by    Rimsky-Korsakow 
It  was  devised  by  the  solo  dancer,  Leonide  Massine,  who  is  the  central  figure  in  tliis  group. 


ruf^se  as  western  Europe  has  known  it  since  1909  was  present. 
Serge  de  Diaghilev,  around  whom  have  centered  all  the  revolution- 
ary energies  growing  out  of  the  classical  ballet  nourished  at  Pet- 
rograd,  is  present  with  this  latest  invading  company,  and  pro- 
poses to  tour  the  country  with  his  mimes  and  dancers.  There 
have  been  many  speculations  as  to  what  the  "new"  ballet  i-usse 
really  is,  some  looking  upon  it  as  the  form  native  and  common 
to  Russia,  whence  it  comes;  and  others,  whose  patriotism  impels 
them  to  claim  some  proprietorship,  seeing  in  it  an  outgrowth  of 
the  art  of  Isadora  Duncan.  Mr.  Michel  Fokine,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  movement  and  the  deviser  of  most  of  the 
ballets  to  be  presented  by  the  Diaghilev  company,  declares  that 
it  springs  from  neither  of  these  two  sources.  The  older  ballet 
danced  on  the  points  of  its  toes  with  the  feet  turned  out,  and 
used  "a  strictly  established  sysflfem  of  steps,  gestures,  and  at- 
titudes." Miss  Duncan  introduced  natural  dancing,  "in  which 
the  body  of  the  dancer  was  liberated  not  only  from  stays  and 


satin  slippers,  but  also  from  the  dance-steps  of  the  ballet."  She 
founded  her  dancing  on  natural  movements,  taking  her  sugges- 
tions from  classic  Greece. 

In  the  new  ballet,  explains  Mr.  Fokine  in  the  London  Times 
(his  article  is  reprinted  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  January  8), 
' '  the  dramatic  action  is  exprest  by  dances  and  mimetic  in  which 
the  whole  body  plays  a  part."  The  ballet-master  of  the  nejW 
school  studies  the  national  dances  of  the  nation  represented, 

"dances  differing  immensely  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  often  expressing  the  spirit 
of  a  whole  race."  He  makes  a  draft  also 
upon  the  art  and  literature  of  the  period 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  Mr.  Fokine 
writes: 

"If  we  look  at  the  best  productions  of 
sculptural  and  pictorial  art  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  choreograph  of  the  old  school 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  rules  of  tradi- 
tional gesticulation  and  of  dancing  with 
the  toes  turned  out,  we  shall  find  that  the 
marble  gods  of  Greece  stood  in  entirely 
wrong  attitudes;  not  one  of  them  tiu'ned 
his  toes  out  or  held  his  hands  in  the 
positions  required  by  the  rules  of  ballet- 
dancing.  Equally  faulty  from  the  old- 
fashioned  ballet-master's  point  of  view 
are  the  majestic  statues  of  Michelangelo 
and  the  expressive  figures  in  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Renaissance,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  creations  of  modern  art  from  Rodin 
down.  If  we  are  to  be  true  to  the  rules 
of  the  older  ballet  we  must  turn  our 
backs  on  the  treasures  of  beauty  accumu- 
lated by  the  genius  of  mankind  during 
thousands  of  years,  and  declare  all  of 
them  to  be  wrong. 

"If  we  look  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  natural  dancing  of  Miss  Duncan,  the 
fantastic  attitudes  of  the  statues  which 
adorn  the  temples  of  India,  the  severely 
beautiful  figm-es  of  ancient  Egypt.  Assyria, 
and  Babylon,  the  poetic  miniatures  of 
Persia,  the  water-colors  of  Japan  and 
China,  the  art  of  prehistoric  Greece,  of 
the  popular  chap-books  and  broadsides 
of  Russia — all  alike  are  far  removed  from 
the  natural  movements  of  man,  and  can 
not  be  reconciled  with  any  theory  of  free 
and  natural  dancing.  And  yet  they  con- 
tain an  immense  store  of  beauty,  an 
immense  variety  of  taste,  and  are  clear  expressions  of  the 
character  and  ideals  of  the  various  nations  which  produced 
them.  Have  we  any  right  to  reject  all  this  variety  for  the  sake 
of  adherence  to  a  single  formula?     No." 

As  there  were  "five  positions"  of  the  old  classical  dancing,  so 
Mr.  Fokine  evolves  "five  rules  of  faith  and  practise  for  the 
new  ballet": 

"Not  to  form  combinations  of  ready-made  and  established 
dance-steps,  but  to  create  in  each  case  a  new  form  corresponding 
to  the  subject,  the  most  expressive  form  possible  for  tlie  repn^ 
sentationof  the  period  and  the  characttn-  of  tlio  nation  represeiited 
— that  is  the  first  rule  of  the  new  ballet. 

"The  second  rule  is  that  dancing  and  mimetic  gesture  have 
no  meaning  in  a  ballet  unless  they  serve  as  an  expression  of  the 
dranuitic  action,  and  they  must  not  be  used  as  a  mere  dircrtissr- 
DU'iit  or  entertainment,  haAnng  no  connection  with  the  scheme  of 
the  whole  ballet. 

"The  third  rule  is  that  the  new  ballet  admits  the  use  of  con- 
ventional gesture  only  where  it  is  required  by  the  style  of  the 
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piece,  and  in  all  other  cases  endeavors  to  replace  gestures  of  the 
hands  by  iniinique  of  the  whole  body.  Man  can  be  and  should 
be  expressive  from  head  to  foot. 

"The  fourth  rule  is  the  expressiveness  of  groups  and  of  en- 
semble-dancing. In  the  older  ballet  the  dancers  were  ranged  in 
groups  only  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  the  })allet-master 
was  not  concerned  with  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  in  groups 
of  characters  or  in  ensemble-dances.  The  new  ballet,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  developing  the  principles  of  expressiveness, 
advances  from  the  expressiveness  of  the  face  to  the  expressiveness 
of  the  whole  body,  and  from  the  expressiveness  of  the  individual 
body  to  the  expressiveness  of  a  group  of  bodies 

"The  fifth  rule  is  the  alliance  of  dancing  with  other  arts. 
The  new  ballet,  refusing  to  be  the  slave  either  of  music  or  of  scenic 
decoration,  and  recognizing  the  alliance  of  the  arts  only  on  the 
condition  of  complete  equality,  allows  perfect  freedom  both  to  the 
scenic  artist  and  to  the  musician.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
older  ballet,  it  does  not  demand  'ballet  music'  of  the  composer 
as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing;  it  accepts  music  of  every  kind, 
provided  only  that  it  is  good  and  expressive.  It  does  not 
demand  of  the  scenic  artist  that  he  should  array  the  ballerinas 
in  short  skirts  and  pink  slippers.  It  does  not  impose  any 
specific  'ballet'  conditions  on  the  composer  or  the  decorative 
artist,  but  gives  complete  liberty  to  their  creative  powers.  .  .  . 
No  artist  can  tell  to  what  extent  his  work  is  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  others  and  to  what  extent  it  is  his  own.  I  can  not, 
therefore,  as  a  coworker  with  Mr.  Diaghilev,  judge  to  what 
extent  the  influence  of  the  old  traditions  is  preserved  in  the 
new  ballet  and  how  much  the  new  ideals  of  Miss  Duncan  are 
reflected  in  it." 

Mr.  Fokine,  speaking  of  his  personal  experience,  tells  us  that 
when  he  composed  an  ancient  Greek  ballet  he  studied  the  artists 
of  ancient  Greece;  when  he  produced  "Le  Coq  d'Or,"  he  "studied 
the  old  Russian  chap-books  and  broadsides,"  and  when  he  pro- 
duced "Scheherezade,"  "Cleopatra,"  "Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose," 
and  the  Palovtsian  dances  in  "Prince  Igor,"  he  "made  use  of 
different  materials  appropriate  to  the  ballet  in  hand." 

More  extreme  as  a  revolutionary  even  than  Mr.  Fokine  is  the 
famous  Nijinsk''',  who,  in  later  years,  has  enlarged  his  sphere  of 
activities  by  becoming  a  mailrc-de-ballei.  His  creations  are 
"L'Apres  Midi  d'un  Faune,"  "Jeux,"  and  "Le  Sacre  de  Prin- 
temps";  and  in  all  these  he  has  gone  back  as  far  as  Etruscan 
bas-reliefs  for  suggestions  for  the  poses  and  action  of  his  ballet. 
In  the  simplest  expression  it  mayl)e  said  that  he  substitutes  the 
straight  for  the  serpentine  line  which  Hogarth  had  insisted  was 
the  "line  of  beauty."     Nijinsky's  doctrine  is  thus  given: 

"It  is  a  mark  of  Attic  sculpture,  and  a  mark  which  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer  as  the  severity  and  religious  earnestness  of 
Phidias  pass  into  the  seductive  elegance  of  Praxiteles  and  his 
followers,  that  it  subordinates  significance  and  character  to 
charm.  Even  the  shaggy  creations  of  sylvan  mythology,  such  as 
Pan  and  the  satyrs,  become  for  it  mere  handsome  ephebes 
adorned  with  infinitesimal  horns.  This  tendency  never  expired 
in  classical  sculpture,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  realistic  school 
which  produced  the  Laocoon;  it  is  strong  in  the  later  statues  by 
which  the  ballet-masters  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were 
chiefly  influenced,  and  it  reacted  upon  their  conception  of  dancing. 
One  of  its  consequences  was  that  the  dramatic  and  mimetic 
side  of  the  ballet — all  that  served  to  make  it  expressive — was 
handed  over  to  the  pantomimists,  who  acted  without  dancing, 
while  the  ballerines,  on  the  other  hand,  began,  loosely  speaking, 
to  dance  without  acting.  Careless  whether  their  conventional 
costume  was  appropriate  to  their  parts  or  not,  they  began  to 
concentrate  their  attention  simply  on  the  perfection  of  their  steps, 
just  as  the  Praxitelean  sculptor  concentrated  his  attention  on  the 
beauty  of  the  limbs  he  was  carving,  careless  whether  they  were 
those  of  a  man,  a  god,  or  a  monster,  and  whether  they  were 
appropriate  or  not  to  the  personage  he  was  representing.  It  is 
against  this  delight  in  form  for  its  own  sake  that  M.  Nijinsky 
seems  to  be  rebelling.  Following  a  hint  given  some  years  ago  by 
Catulle  Mendes  to  the  effect  that  it  was  time  dancing  and 
pantomime  were  fused  once  more,  he  has  aimed  at  restoring  to 
the  dan(!e  its  expressiveness,  and  consigned  to  neglect  the  'lin(! 
of  b(!auty'  and  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  It  is 
here;  that  \w,  joins  forces  with  the  various  manifestations  of  a  new 
ideal  in  painting  which  are  vulgarly  called  '  Post-Impression- 
istic;.' Of  these  an  able  American  critic  has  said  bluntly  that 
expression,  not  beauty,  is  their  aim." 


WAR    HALTING   ITALIAN   PENS 

LITERATURE  seems  to  be  thoroughly  mobilized  in 
Italy.  D'Annunzio,  the  foremost  man  of  letters  of  his 
-*  race  to-day,  is  transformed  into  a  military  aviator; 
another  eminent  litterateur.  Deputy  Fradelletto,  of  Venice,  is 
lecturing  throughout  the  country  on  the  causes  and  aims  of  his 
country's  war.  The  philosophi<;al  and  critical  writers  are 
carrying  on  a  campaign  similar  to  that  of  Wells,  Bennett, 
and  (^onan  Doyle  in  England.  Certain  novelists  and  story- 
writers  have  become  chroniclers  of  the  war,  and  publishing- 
houses    have    suspended    many    of     their    projected    schemes 


ADOLF    BOLM, 

One  of  the  leading  male  dancers  in  tlie  Diaghilev  company  of  Russian 
Ballet.     He  is  costumed  for  the  principal  warrior  in  "Prince  Igor." 


until  times  of  peace.  The  poets,  young  and  old,  are  silent, 
save  for  some  who  are  "poets  of  the  people"  and  who  im- 
provise patriotic  hymns,  which,  we  are  told,  "are  dispersed 
on  air  and  do  not  reach  print."  The  writer  of  these  notes, 
Michele  Ricciardi,  makes,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  this 
further  significant  observation:  "Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  war  against  Austria  has  its  roots  deeply  planted  in  the  soul 
of  Italy,  it  has  not  as  yet  found  its  great  poet."     We  read  further: 

"Some  writers  of  comedy  announce  new  works  of  theirs,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  find  dramatic  companies  to  act 
them.  A  few  have  succeeded  lately,  in  Rome,  in  getting  their 
last  works  acted,  but  they  have  found  an  indifferent  public  and 
severe  critics,  betiause  the  public  as  well  as  the  critics  and  the 
a(;tors  are  influenced  l)y  the  present  state  of  things.  The* 
dramatic  companies  either  do  not  succeed  in  having  a  long 
season  in  the  various  cities,  and  rush  from  one  to  another  in 
search  of  a  public,  or  they  have  not  the  courage  to  devote 
themselves  to  preparation  for  new  performances. 

"Almost  all  of  them  prefer  to  act  dranuis,  even  if  llicy  are 
old,  which  have  a  certain  affinity  with  the  conditions  of  the 
public  spirit.  The  real  comic  troupes — as  if  the  public  required 
a  litth^  repose  by  m(>ans  of  a  laugh — have  better  luck  for  the 
moment;    but  the  country  of  Goldoni  has  not  many  wi-Jters  of 
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comedy,  and  the  few  that  there  are   almost  all  write  in  dialect 

Venetian  or  Neapolitan,  for  the  most  part 

"In  short,  tlie  scant  literary  ]iroduction  that  exists  is  almost 
exclusively  joiu-nalistic  aiul  liinitcMl  to  chronicles  of  the  war. 
The  rest  is  almost  aU  silence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  apparently  also  of  music.  The  war  influences 
all  national  life:  it  calls  forth  all  energies,  absorbs  all  disposable 
funds,  excites  the  imagination,  and  tortures  the  heart.  It  pre- 
cedes everything;  it  is  an  overpowering  force;  tjTannical  and 
cruel;  too  near  at  hand  to  inspire  a  gi'eat  poet,  and  so  absorbing 


Copyrigllted  by  the  American  Tress  Asstjeiatiou. 

CARVING    VON    TIRPITZ    IN    WOOD, 
Preliminary  to  nailing  him  with  iron,  silver,  and  gold. 


that  it  robs  everybody  of  the  time  and  means  of  taking  lasting 
pleasure  in  anything  else. 

"Some  persons  in  Italy  have  wondered  whether  this  enforced 
repose  is  of  advantage,  or  not,  to  our  literary  production.  As 
for  me,  I  believe  it  will  be  tiseful.  The  most  recent  tendency  of 
Italian  literature  has  been  somewhat  idealistic,  altho  in  no  pre- 
cise way,  and  for  them  has  been  prevalently  that  of  the  spoken 
language.  The  Marzocco — a  literary  journal  of  Florence — is  the 
organ  of  those  young  men  who  represent  this  movement.  Thus, 
we  are  separating  ourselves  more  and  more  from  yiwrv  d'Annun- 
zianism,  which  was  good,  vigorous  classicism  for  us,  altho  he  had 
engrafted  upon  it  a  not  always  happy  imitation  of  Nietzsche. 
To  us  d'Annun/>io  appears  a  vigorous  continiier  of  the  classic 
school,  whicli  boasts  two  great  writers — Leopardi,  derived 
from  the  Oreek,  and  Carducci,  derived  essentially  from  the 
Latin,  and  a  (iontcMnj^orary  of  otir  own. 

"Tlie  Italy  of  to-day  has  the  right  to  live  not  only  upon 
classic  memories.  A  mode  of  thinking  purely  and  uniformly  Ital- 
ian— that  is,  of  the  whole  nation — has  been  in  formation.  The 
attempt  of  the  Marzocco,  therefore,  aimed  in  tht;  right  direction, 
except  that  the  vague  idealistic  tfedency  of  the  young  men  was 
rather  irritating  eslheticism  than  a  clear  and  true  school  of  the 
now  Italian  tliought." 


For  this  reason,  \\w  period  of  rest  imposed  by  the  war  upon 
Italian  men  of  letters  will  do  no  harm,  thinks  Mr.  Ric('iardi. 
He  finds  that  it  may  even  bo  "helpful  in  another  sense" — a 
sense  of  reconfirmed  nationality: 

"  Our  chief  novel-writers,  stich  as  Verga,  Capuana,  De  Roberto, 
Matilde  Serao,  all  were  more  or  less  imder  the  infliuuicc;  of 
French  literattire;  some  of  them  were  influenced  by  Zola, 
others  by  Dumas,  others  again  by  Bourget;  the  youngest  were 
influenced  by  Herve  and  by  the  Parisian  writers  of  before  the 
war.  In  the  same  way,  some  thinkers,  critics,  professors — that 
is,  the  entire  world  of  the  University — were  under  the  influence  of 
German  philosophers  and  scientific  men.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  novel,  understood  as  it  is  to-day,  can  ever  be  a 
perfect  Italian  product.  Otir  great  models  of  ancient  times  are, 
in  fiction,  Ludovico  Ariosto  and  Giovanni  Boccaccio.  The 
historical  novel  has  had  no  great  good  fortune,  notwithstanding 
the  '  Promessi  Sposi '  of  Alessandro  Manzoni.  At  all  events,  the 
true  Italian  romance  is  still  to  be  written.  In  spite  of  the  great 
value  of  the  romances  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  I  think  nobody 
Avill  desire  to  maintain  that  his  are  true  Italian  romances. 

"If  we  can  doubt  whether  the  Italians  have  the  aptitude  for 
emulating  the  French,  English,  and  Russian  in  the  production 
of  novels,  nobody  can  doubt  that  they  have  an  excellent  aptitude, 
entirely  original  and  their  own,  for  philosophy,  criticism,  and 
scientific  research.  The  revolution  which  the  war  has  produced 
in  the  national  spirit  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  understood  how 
little  the  servile  imitation  of  the  French  novelists  responds  to  the 
Italian  character  and  nattire;  and,  moreover,  how  much  the 
humanity  of  otir  thought  differs  from  German  thought,  such  as  is 
prevalent  even  in  their  greatest  philosophers. 

"The  young  men  who  have  first  adventured  into  new  paths, 
after  the  war  will  find  other  and  more  vast  and  concrete  fields 
of  observation,  and  will  be  able  to  render  more  perfect  fruit, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  already  attained,  in  the  several 
arts,  a  very  remarkable  technical  perfection." 


GERMAN  ART-BLESSINGS  DOUBTED— Our  article  on  the 
exhibition  of  German  war -pictures  in  Belgium  arouses  the 
interest  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  contributes  some  ad- 
ditional Light  upon  the  international  relation  created  by  the 
exhibition.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  show  consisted  of 
drawings  rrade  for  the  Illustrirte  Zcilung  (Leipzig),  and  after 
being  exhibited  in  Berlin  it  was  transferred  to  the  Belgian  capital 
"to  show  the  officers  and  men  in  the  enemy's  country  how  greatly 
the  German  artists  had  been  stimulated  to  artistic  creation  by  the 
powerful  deeds  of  the  German  soldiers."  The  Tribune  continues 
in  a  vein  of  delicate  irony : 

"The  show  was  a  great  success,  and  met  with  the  high  approval 
of  the  Government,  and  especially  of  his  Excellency  Baron  von 
Bissing.  A  regrettable  spu'it  of  chauvinism  which  still  prevails 
in  those  parts  deprived  many  natives  of  the  pleasure  and  edifi- 
cation they  might  have  derived  from  it.  It  .seems  that  in  spite 
of  the  cheering  picttires  we  have  seen  of  German  soldiers  feeding 
Belgian  children,  many  Belgians  continue  to  look  on  their  pro- 
tectors with  misgiving  and  dislike,  and  this  incomprehensible 
prejudice  prevented  them  from  profiting  by  a  lesson  intended 
largely  for  their  own  benefit. 

"In  the  long  run,  however,  the  result  will  nevertheless  bo 
beneficial.  'Tho  for  obvious  reasons,'  as  the  Illustrirte  Zeitunq 
says,  'very  few  Belgians  may  have  visited  the  exhibition,  yet  it 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  these  circles  an  idea  of 
the  effective  contrast  th(>r(>in  offered  to  the  often  unfaithful  art 
of  the  French  and  English  illustrators — and  this  not  only  in 
military,  but  in  artistic  aspects.'  Truth  is  certain  to  prevail 
in  the  end,  tlio  it  nuist  work  its  way  out  through  esthetic  channels. 

"The  real  benefit  to  Belgium  will  not  be  apparent  immedi- 
ately. The  Belgians  are  still  offended  at  what  the  Gertnans  did 
in  Louvain  and  otluT  towns.  They  do  not  yet  realize  that  while 
G(Tman  soldiers  were  engaged  in  destructive  work  German 
artists  were  'stinndat(>d  to  artistic  creation.'  The  results  are 
already  beginning  to  tell,  however.  Only  last  Saturday,  at  a  great 
meeting  of  architects  in  Karlsridie,  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
praying  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  tho  Governor  of  Belgium 
to  consider  a  project  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ruined  Belgian 
towns  and  edifices  'on  Gernum  lines.'  When  that  great  work 
has  been  achieved,  the  ungrat(^ful  natives  will  perhaps  under- 
stand tliat  there  are  wors(\  tilings  in  the  world  than  ruined  towns." 
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FRENCH    "  HATE  "-LITERATURE 

THE  title  of  a  German  article  iu  Das  Litcrarischc  Echo 
(Berlin)  is  "The  Literature  of  Hate  in  France."  Some 
new  meaning  must  apply  to  the  word  Hass  since  the  war 
started,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  finds  it 
hard  to  see  a  case  made  out  here  "against  Galhc  vindictiveness," 
and  finds,  indeed,  that  "the  title  bears  little  relation  to  the 
text,"  which  is  more  a  survey  of  the  French  hteratm'e  deaUng 
with  the  war.  For  instance,  the  BerUn  commentator  begins 
with  the  late  Remy  de  Gourmont,  whom  he  shows  not  as  being 
thrown  into  a  frenzy  by  the  war,  but  left  so  grief-stricken  that  he 
seemed  no  longer  of  this  world.  Other  French  authors  named 
in  the  Litcrarische  Echo  are  at  work  more  to  kindle  the  devotion 
of  the  nation  than  to  attack  Germany,  observes  The  Evening 
Post,  which  adds  that  while  it  is  true  that  some  call  the  Ger- 
mans "barbarians"  and  "apostles  of  f rightfulness,"  this  is  far 
from  "making  hate  a  rhapsod3\"  The  second  Uterary  celebrity 
presented  by  the  writer  in  the  Literarische  Echo  is  Anatole  France, 
who,  it  will  be  recalled,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  offered  to 
enlist  even  with  the  handicap  of  his  years.    We  read  in  the  Echo: 

"The  septuagenarian  Anatole  France,  who,  old  and  white- 
haired,  offered  his  services  to  Minister  Millerand,  has  at  least 
been  able  to  serve  with  his  pen.  He  is  no  Renan  nor  yet  a 
Jaures,  and  for  all  his  visits  to  German  cities  he,  the  Latinist, 
does  not  understand  us.  Under  the  title,  ' Sur  la  Voie  Glorieuse' 
(The  Path  of  Glory),  he  has  published  a  collection  of  newspaper- 
articles,  wliich  was  printed  in  June,  1915,  'on  the  307th  day  of 
the  war.'  As  he  has  done  before,  here  again  he  reveals  the  in- 
clination of  his  subtle  mind  toward  the  simplicity  of  a  child's 
primer.  He  informs  Albert,  the  Belgian,  of  a  French  staff 
surgeon  who  was  wounded  by  a  German  bomb  despite  the  fact 
that  the  surgeon  in  a  personal  letter  stated  that  he  was  not 
wounded.  He  makes  known  other  similar  cases  of  unadulter- 
ated heroism,  and  also  praises  the  United  States,  the  Land  of  th<^ 
Free  and  of  munition-merchants.  One  chapter  only  is  given 
to  good  Mr.  Bergeret,  who,  in  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  sets 
down  a  conversation  between  the  wicked  King  Xerxes  and 
Dtunaratus,  the  fleeing  King  of  Lacedsemon. 

"But  what  is  this  Voltaire  of  the  Third  RepubUc  compared 
to  Maurice  Barres,  the  author  of  'L'Union  Sacree'  (The  Holy 
Union),  the  deputy  of  the  Halles,  the  big  man  of  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  who,  together  with  Count  de  Mun,  ruled  the  minds  of  the 
bourgeoisie  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces?  'The  Sikhs  and 
Gin"kkas  know  that  the  Boches  are  dirty  lieasts,'  an  Enghshman 
at  the  front  recently  told  him;  and  the  poet  of  'Berenice'  and 
'The  Neo-Dilettante '  remarks  that  there  is  'much  wisdom'  in 
the  statement." 

Then  come,  in  haste  and  beyond  counting,  philosophers, 
novehsts,  historians,  and  critics,  from  Ernest  Daudet,  who  has 
written  brochiires  attacking  the  German  spirit,  to  Henri  Bergson, 
with  his  "Meaning  of  the  War,"  and  from  "musty"  Georges 
Ohnet,  author  of  "Diary  of  a  Paris  Citizen  During  the  War  of 
1914,"  to  the  one-time  most  frivolous  Hem-i  Lavedan,  with  his 
"Les  Grandes  Hem-es"  (The  Great  Hours).  At  least  a  score  of 
additional  names  are  mentioned  with  a  snap-shot  of  criticism, 
when  the  writer  concludes:  "And  all  this  flood  of  production 
has  been  adjudged  'false  literature'  in  bitter,  brave,  disconsolate 
words  by  CamiUe  Mauelair,  one  of  the  small  gi"oup  who  in  their 
trial  and  for  all  their  hate  of  the  'frightful  foe'  do  not  forget 
their  dignity."  

DEBUSSY  IN  THE  FINING-POT— Last  week  we  pictured 
the  German  priding  himself  on  his  freedom  from  prejudice  where 
the  arts  are  concerned,  and  applauding  both  P^iiglish  and  French 
classics.  The  French,  it  appears,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  own 
critical  poise,  where,  at  a  recent  concert  of  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra,  "the  real  success  went  to  a  vtiteran  composer  by  the 
name  of  B(!ethoven,  whose  '  Eroica'  symphony  was  greeted  with  a 
tremendous  fervor  of  applause."  This  is  the  report  published 
by  The  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  from  its  Paris  con*e- 
spondent,  who  describes  the  orchestra  as  made  up  of  such  mem- 
bers of  its  own  and  the  famous  Colonne  Orchestra  as  are  spared 


from  military  duty.  The  novelty  brought  forward  at  this  con- 
cert was  anew  composition,  "Berceuse  Heroique,"  by  Debussy. 
One  sees  to  what  hazards  the  times  subject  the  artistic  reputations 
of  om-  contemporaries: 

"The  fii'st  performance  of  a  work  by  that  composer  always 
is  an  event  of  importance,  and  several  hundred  people  could  not 
even  gain  admittance.     The  composition  was  a  distinct  disap- 


ENGLAND'S    SATIRE    ON    GERMAN    NAIL-DRIVING. 


An  idol  from  the  Kongo  dotted 
with  nails  and  knives: 

"  The  idol  is  known  as  Mangaka, 
and  its  aid  is  sought  by  men  who 
have  suffered  from  theft,  accident, 
sicl;ness,  or  misfortune.  The 
victim,  on  payment  of  a  fee.  is 
permitted  to  drive  a  nail  or  knife- 
blade  into  the  figiu-e.  This  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  super- 
natural power,  wliich  the  imago 
represents,  to  the  sad  case  of  the 
worshiper,  who  beUeves  that  liis 
trouble  will  soon  be  alleviated, 
and  that  divine  vengeance  will 
strike  the  enemy.  Indeed,  the 
miscreant  can  only  escape  super- 
natui-al  pimislmient  by  paying  the 
priest  a  still  higlier  fee  to  extract 
the  nail,  and  so,  as  it  were,  to 
withdraw  the  summons." 


A  Kongo  fetish  in  "approved 
German  faslii on."  The  Geographi- 
cal Journal  states: 

"The  practise  of  knocking  in 
nails  has  .  .  .  two  aspects.  .  .  . 
A  worshiper,  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing some  favor,  pays  a  fetish-man 
a  fee  and  is  allowed  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  figure  wliile  uttering  liis 
petition.  .  .  .  The  other  is  in 
connection  with  imauthorizcd 
'black  magic'  .  .  .  The  votary 
wishing  to  harm  an  enemy  pays  a 
heavy  fee  to  tlie  fetish-man  to  let 
liim  drive  a  nail.  It  is  believed 
that  the  victim  will  fall  sick  and 
die  in  consequence." 

These  pictures,  formerly  used  in 
asking  aid  for  the  heathen,  now  ap- 
pear in  the  lUuslratcd  London  News 
to  do  an  opposite  turn  for  the  foe. 


pointment.  It  has  no  musical  form  and  is  anything  but  a 
'cradle-song.'  Debussy  composed  this  number  in  honor  of  the 
King  of  Belgium.  Not\vithstanding  its  supposed  patriotic 
flavor,  it  was  most  indifferently  received  by  the  public.  At  the 
present  time,  when  sterner  things  are  at  hand,  the  music  of 
Debussy  appeals  only  to  a  hmited  class  in  Paris.  Five  years 
ago  he  was  very  much  the  mode.  When  'Pelleas  and  Melisande' 
was  first  played,  one  could  recognize  the  true  Debus.sy  public, 
composed  of  haggard-looking,  long-haired  m(>n  with  eccentric; 
clothes,  and  long,  thin  women  with  strange  dresses  anc#  still 
stranger  hair,  hiding  their  faces  behind  fans  in  a  darkened 
theater.  That  times  however,  has  passed.  The  public  has 
begun  to  find  out  that  Debussy  is  not  inunortal  and  that  his 
music  lacks  stamina  and  endurance.  Attractive  it  is  in  many 
ways,  but  very  superficial.  Perhaps  his  b(>st  work  is  'L'Apres 
Midi  d'un  Faune,'  which  he  himself  considers  one  of  his  'indis- 
cretions of  youth.'  His  orchestration,  however,  is  consummate 
and  most  typically  French." 
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THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  THE  WAR 


THERE  is  probably  no  more  remarkable  storj^  of  the 
war  than  that  of  the  activities  and  work  of  the  "once 
despised  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  England."  So  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Y'ork  Sun,  who  sketches  the  rise  of 
this  organization  during  the  past  eighteen  months  from  a  posi- 
tion of  suspicion  and  unwelcome  in  the  war-centers  to  one  of 
cordial  cooperation  extended  by  the  highest  oificers  as  well 
as  the  simplest  soldier.  "In  a  thousand  hospitals,  huts,  halls, 
tents,  and  buildings,  from  the  sand-stretches  of  Egypt,  the 
l)luffs  of  Galhpoli,  from  muddy  Flanders  to  drab  London, 
liundreds  of  thousands  of  British  soldiers  made  their  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  under  the  kindly  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 
Within  two  days  aftfer  the  war  began  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had 
established  250  huts  or  centers  in  France  and  England.  That 
number  has  now  grown  to  1,000,  and  is  increasing  daily.  The 
Red  Triangle  follows  the  khaki.  Lord  Methuen,  Governor  of 
IVIalta,  assigned  a  suite  in  his  palace  for  the  administrative  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  in  that  island.  The  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  story,  we  are  told,  is  that  at  the  beginning 
nobody  wanted  it,  and  its  first  efforts  were  made  practically 
imder  protest: 

"  Everybody  in  authority — generals  and  officials — adopted  the 
Missouri  attitude  and  had  to  be  'shown'  before  they  would 
admit  there  was  any  balm  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"It  was  generally  regarded  as  a  psalm-singing  institution, 
whose  ministrations  Avould  more  likely  prove  troublesome  than 
beneficial. 

"This  opinion  was  but  the  reflection  of  the  popular  mind 
developed  during  those  days  when  the  organization  in  its  infancy 
was  housed  in  the  now  torn-down  Exeter  Hall.  That  it  was  not 
all  prejudice  was  admitted  to  the  Sun  correspondent  during 
the  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  scheme  was  put  in  operation 
of  trying  to  raise  a  million  pounds  in  record  time  by  the  American 
who  organized  the  money-raising  effort. 

"The  returns  for  London,  he  said,  were  disappointing  in  com- 
parison with  the  sums  raised  in  small  American  cities,  and  he 
frankly  admitted  that  the  reason  to  his  mind  was  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  with  which  the  organization  in  England  up 
to  that  time  had  been  conducted. 

"'Young  men,'  he  said,  'timidly  entering  Exeter  Hall  for  the 
first  time  to  find  out  something  about  the  organization  were 
pounced  upon  by  too  enthusiastic  zealots  who  wanted  them  to 
"come  to  God"  immediately.  The  young  man  was  naturally 
scared  away  and  didn't  return.  To  overcome'that  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  narrowness  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  the  heads  of  the  organization 
have  to  accomplish.' 

"Despite  the  new  building  on  Tottenham  Court  Road,  with  its 
gymnasium,  its  restaurant,  social  rooms,  etc.,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  old-time  prejudice  against  the  organization 
persisted  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  was  making- 
progress,  it  is  true,  but  slowly.  The  better-class  people  in  general 
seemed  disinclined  to  become  interested  in  it. 

"Now  half  the  peerage  are  enrolled  as  workers,  ladies  of  title 
sacrifice  their  leisure  to  aid  in  running  hostels  in  various  parts 
of  England,  others  of  the  best  families,  hundreds  in  number,  are 
in  P]gypt,  Malta,  or  Flanders  devoting  their  entin^  time  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  making  its  human  appeal  to  the  men  in 
khaki.  Already  there  are  129  centers  in  France,  several  praeti- 
c^ally  ^n  the  firing-lines.  In  one  place  a  disused  convent  has 
been  turned  into  a  center;  in  several  others  eslatnincls  have 
been  utilized,  while  right  at  the  front  itself  where  the  big  guns 
roar  their  messages  continuously  a  rat-infested  barn  was  trans- 
I'ormed  into  a  cheery,  bright,  and  attractive  hostel.  In  places 
where  buildings  are  not  ready  at  hand  commodious  huts  are 
(>rected  with  steaming  coffee  and >a?ivholesome  food  in  readiness 
day  and  night. 

"In  Egypt  twenty-seven  centers  have  been  established,   in 


Malta  nine,  while  new  headquarters  are  being  erected  at  Corfu, 
Sicily.  At  Anzac,  until  the  retirement,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  head- 
quarters was  a  dugout  30  feet  by  19,  located  right  in  the  region 
of  fire.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion  a  huge  piiece  of  shell  burst 
through  the  roof  and  distiu-bed  the  resting  Tommies. 

"At  Cape  Helles  the  association's  tents  were  within  the  range 
of  shell-fire. 

"In  every  camp  of  soldiers  undergoing  training  in  England 
are  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers. 

"At  Waterloo  and  Euston  stations  are  large  hostels  where 
the  men  arriving  or  departing  from  the  front  find  sleeping  and 
eating  accommodations.  These  places  never  close,  day  or  night. 
Huts  are  now  erected  at  Victoria  and  Paddington  stations,  also 
at  King's  Cross,  and  new  huts  are  being  projected  owing  to  the 
increased  demands.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
attends  to  the  needs  of  10,000  soldiers  who  pass  in  and  out 
of  London  every  week." 

In  the  field,  wherever  military  conditions  permit,  pianos  are 
installed,  concerts  and  sing-songs  are  frequent,  and  the  huts, 
in  addition  to  ample  food-supplies,  are  equipped  with  an  ampli- 
tude of  innocent  games.  Religious  exercises  are  of  an  inter- 
denominational character;  and  "it  has  been  one  of  the  surprizes 
of  the  war  how  far  sectarian  lines  have  disappeared  in  earing 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers."     Indeed, 

"The  moral  effect  upon  the  men  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  has, 
according  to  the  commanding  officers,  been  immense.  That  it 
has  promoted  temperance  and  decency  of  language  and  behavior 
is  unquestioned. 

"An  illustration  of  the  care  of  the  Red  Triangle  to  even  little 
details  is  seen  in  a  small  book  of  camp -songs  which  are  freely 
distributed  at  the  front.  It  was  annoying  to  a  large  number  to 
find  the  men  inclined  to  the  composition  of  trench  songs  that 
were  ribald  in  the  extreme.  So  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  issued  its  little 
booklet,  made  up  of  patriotic  and  national  songs  and  such  time- 
withstanding  favorites  as  'Come  Back  to  Erin,'  'The  Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland,'  'The  British  Grenadiers,'  'Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia,' 'When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,'  'The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,'  'Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching,' 
'John  Brown's  Body,'  'The  Minstrel  Boy,'  'Larboard  Watch,' 
'Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,'  'Killarney,'  'Then  You'll 
Remember  Me,'  'White  Wings,'  'Alice,  Where  Art  Thou'?' 
'Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye,'  'Annie  Laurie,'  'Sally  in  Our  Alley,' 
'John  Peel,'  'The  Song  That  Reached  My  Heart, '-'The  Volunteer 
O-'^anist,'  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home,'  'Massa's  in  de  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,'  'Maggie  Murphy's  Home,'  'Clementine,'  'Upidee,' 
And  the  Green  Grass  (irew  All  Round,'  to  mention  only  a  few. 
\  he  eft'ect  of  the  song-book  has  been,  so  The  Sun  was  told,  more 
than  was  expected." 

Mr.  A.  K.  Yapp,  who  heads  the  administrative  work  of  the 
organization,  told  the  correspondent  that  the  strongest  opposji- 
tion  was  encountered  at  first  within  the  spheres  of  the  munition- 
.  workers : 

"The  usual  excuse  was  '  there  is  no  need  for  you.'  At  Woolwich 
Arsenal  we  were  told  this.  We  were  told  that  the  workers 
would  resent  our  efforts.  Nevertheless  we  determined  to  try. 
We  secured  a  Baptist  school-room  just  outside  the  main  gates 
and  let  it  be  known  that  we  would  supply  a  hot  dinner  to  the 
men  for  a  shilling.  The  first  day  we  had  4(X)  customers,  and  tlu> 
number  has  so  increased  daily  that  we  ha\e  been  obliged  to  take 
in  addition  two  large  drill-rooms  convenient  to  other  gates.  We 
have  organiz(>d  two  clubs  as  well  at  Woolwich. 

"Our  success  was  such  that  the  GovernnuMit  is  erecting  large 
houses  inside  the  arsenal  for  feeding  and  resting  the  men  and 
women  work(>rs,  and  w(^  have  been  asked  to  run  it.  I  can  not 
tell  you  how  nwiny  workers  we  are  expect(>d  to  care  for,  but  I 
may  say  it  runs  into  the  thousands. 

"When  we  tried  to  introduce  ouv  work  at  Liverpool  we  met 
with  the  same  opposition  from  the  ship-owners,  who  did  not  see 
any  necessity  for  our  efforts. 
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"We  put  up  a  hut  and  the  ship-owners  were  so  imprest, 
saying,  'Why,  it's  just  what's  needed,'  that  they  are  erecting 
seven  huts  Avithin  the  docks  and  asking  us  to  run  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  munition-centers,  and  from  all  sides  we  are 
j-eeeiving  congratulations  both  from  men  and  employers  on  the 
cliaracter  of  food  we  serve,  the  appeal  the  work  has  to  the 
men,  and  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  sobriety. 

"The  food  we  serve  the  men  is  almost  at  cost  pri(;«>.  We  make 
an  infinitesimal  profit,  which  goes  into  other  Avork. 

"Our  efforts  now  are  seconded  by  the  best  people  in  the 
country.     In  a  word,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  come  into  its  own." 


ENGLISH    CHURCHES   IN   GERMANY 
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NEW  YORK'S   HOUSECLEANING 

NEW  YORK  is  showing  a  better  record  in  respect  to 
commercialized  ^ice  than  ever  before.  The  report 
just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  founded  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gives  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
these  conditions  to  Police  Commissioner 
Arthur  Woods.  "No  police  commissioner 
has  ever  grappled  with  the  difficulty  as 
energetically,  as  intelligently,  and  as  per- 
sistently as  he,"  says  the  report,  "and  the 
police  force  has  responded  to  his  leadership." 
The  report  is  not  so  optimistic  as  to  believe 
that  vice  will  be  destroyed,  but  it  confidently 
asserts  that  "its  commercialized  e.xploita- 
tion  on  a  large  scale  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum."  In  The  Christian  Work  (New 
York)  we  find  this  abstract  of  the  contents 
of  the  document: 


"The  investigators  found  that  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1915,  there  were  only  twenty-three 
private  houses  in  operation  in  New  York, 
against  142  in  1912.  The  number  of  inmates 
has  dwindled  from  1,686  to  hardly  more 
than  fifty.  The  twenty- three  places  men- 
tioned in  the  report  were  found  in  ten  police 
precincts.  Entry  to  the  few  remaining  places 
was  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  unless 
strangers  were  introduced  by  known  patrons. 
In  1912  the  Biireau  of  Social  Hygiene  found 
that  1,172  vice-resorts  were  located  in  575 
tenement-houses  in  Manhattan,  but  when 
the  supplementary  report  was  made,  in 
November,  it  was  learned  there  were  only 
482  such  places,  with  771  inmates.  The 
whole  method  of  conducting  business  has 
been  changed.  The  revelry,  the  drinking, 
and  noise  which  were  prevalent  under  the 
old  system  have  been  abolished,  it  was  found. 
Under  the  heading  of  disorderly  hotels  the 
report  states  that  in  1912  103  hotels  were  discovered  in  Man- 
hattan which  were  classified  as  being  disorderly  or  suspicious. 
The  number  classified  as  disorderly  was  90.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  investigation  56  such  hotels  were  reported  in  Manhattan. 

"Three  years  ago  the  investigators  sent  out  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  found  765  saloons  where  women  entered  the 
back  rooms  unescorted.  ...  A  report  upon  street-conditions 
shows  that  open  solicitation  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
while  the  number  of  women  in  vice-resorts  and  on  the  streets 
counted  in  1912  was  14,926,  while  in  the  recent  investigation 
1,347  were  found  on  the  streets  and  2,342  in  resorts." 

The  face  of  the  figures  shows  New  York  to  be  growing  moral, 
observes  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  dubiously,  but  "Is  the 
volume  of  vice  decreasing?"     Asking  thus  it  adds: 

"(Unfortunately  vice  does  not  end,  e\'en  in  its  commercial 
form,  because  there  no  longer  is  a  segregated,  or  recognized,  vice- 
section.  And  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
open,  sordid,  commenial  vice:  it  does  not  mislead  innocence 
or  disarm  the  unwary.  The  comVjination  of  cabaret  and  'easy' 
hotel,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
New  York  life,  not  only  lures  respectable  young  women  into 
dangerous  surroundings,  but  also  jjrovides  the  vocationally 
immoral  women  with  exceptional  faciUties." 


Coi)yrighted  by  Paul  Tlioiiipson. 

ARTHUR  WOODS. 

Who,  as  New  York's  police  commis- 
sioner, has  reduced  commercialized 
vice  to  a  minimum. 


HE  SITUATION  of  the  English  Church  in  Germany 
has  been  in  a  sense  rather  anomalous  during  the  war- 
period,  considering  the  way  other  things  English  have 
treated.  It  is  true  that  all  these  churches,  saAe  the  one 
in  Berlin,  have  been  closed,  but  the  Anglican  Bishop  for  North 
and  Central  Europe  tells  in  the  London  Evening  Standard  of 
many  little  marks  of  consideration  that  soften  the  asperity  of 
the  relations  of  these  two  peoples  in  other  respects.  Nowhere 
in  Europe,  declares  this  ecclesiastic,  who  holds  his  commission 
as  assistant  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  have  the  English  clergy 
"been  so  thoroughly  happy  in  their  work,  so  glad  to  be  there,  so 
unprepared  for  leaving,  as  in  Germany."  There  were  twenty- 
two  in  all  at  the  end  of  July,  1914,  "well  distributed  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  some  of  them  with  really  beautiful  churches, 
as  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Freiburg,  Frankfort, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden  -  Baden,  Hanover,  and 
Hamburg."  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  influence  which  the  British  clergy  have 
exercised  in  Germany,  this  Bishop  asserts, 
"not  only  among  the  members  of  our  British 
communities,  but  among  Germans  who  knew 
England."  Their  work  was  mainly  among 
the  vast  number  of  Briti.sh  girls  teaching 
and  nursing  in  families.     He  continues: 

"Now,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Berlin,  every  one  of  our  churches  has  been 
closed  and  all  our  chaplains  sent  home.  We 
have  not  closed  any  German  churches  in 
this  country,  and  have  not  up  to  the  present, 
except  in  one  special  case,  required  their 
clergy  to  return  to  Germany  unless  they 
wished  it.  Many  of  our  own  returned  clergy 
have  felt  keenly  disappointed  at  not  being 
allowed  to  remain  and  minister  to  British 
prisoners  of  war.  Still,  we  feel  very  thank- 
ful that  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Williams  has  been 
permitted  to  keep  at  his  post  at  Berlin.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Emperor  ordered  that 
St.  George's  should  not  be  closed — it  was 
his  mother's  church — nor  its  chaplain  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  all  his  ministrations 
as  usual;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  able  to  take  his  thi-ee 
services  every  Sunday,  as  well  as  to  visit 
the  two  great  camps  at  Ruhleben  (civilian) 
and  Doberitz  (military)  for  British  prisoners. 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  visited  thirty- 
nine  other  camps,  and  in  due  time  will  no  doubt 
visit  all  of  them — two  hundred  in  number. 
"It  is  also  only  fair  and  right  to  say  that  all  our  other  clergy, 
tho  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  all  that  they  had — one 
only,  the  chaplain  at  Stuttgart,  has  been  allowed  to  remove  his 
furniture — have  spoken  most  gratefully  of  the  great  kindness 
and  courtesy  shown  to  them  by  Germans  of  all  classes.  Many 
of  them  were  deeply  touched  by  having  money  prest  upon  them 
by  kindly  nt^ghbors  on  the  eve  of  departure,  with  the  confident 
assurance,  'W^e  know  you  will  pay  it  back  when  you  are  able.'" 

The  Church  and  the  clergy,  he  continues,  have  been  held  in 
the  greatest  respect  in  Germany;  and  he  goes  on  with  some 
reflections  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future: 

"There  are  certain  serious  defects  in  Lutheranism  which 
make  me  think  that  our  Church  may  yet  have  a  real  work  to  do, 
and  services  to  render,  in  Protestant  Germany.  Some  may 
consider  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  speak  of  them,  but  thoughtful 
p(*ople  will  even  now  be  continually  thinking  of  what  is  to  be 
done  for  the  'healing  of  the  nations'  when  this  appalling  struggle 
is  over.  In  thinking,  and  it  is,  I  confess,  with  a  somewhat  sinking 
heart,  of  our  Church's  work  in  Germany  in  the  immediate  future, 
I  do  not  expect  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to  come  from  its  people, 
but  from  our  own.  I  feel  that  our  own  countrymen  have  been  so 
deeply  shocked,  and  rightly  so,  at  the  tcrrilile  things  we  have 
heard  and  read,  and  many  of  us  seen,  that  they  will  not  even 
think  of  living  in  Germany  again  for  years." 
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THE    "AMENS  '    OF    THE   GERMAN   ARMY 

THE  CHAPLAINS  of  the  Cionuan  Army,  whose  functions 
stHMU  in  many  respects  to  be  niucli  the  same  as  those 
of  the  offices  of  the  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  described  in 
anotlier  article,  deserve  some  figurati\e  description,  says  an 
Evangelical  chaplain  in  the  Leipzig  llluiilrirte  Zeilung.  They 
are  dubbed  "the  araens  to  the  Our  Father,"  and  the  cognomen 
holds  over  from  the  remark  of 
a  witty  Berliner  in  186G  at  thi" 
close  of  the  Seven  Weeks'  War. 
The  chaplains  have  not  only 
prayed  with  theii*  men,  we  ari' 
told,  but  have  also  helj)ed 
them  to  bide  in  patience 
and  intrepidity  the  dishearten- 
ing interval  of  convalescence. 
Libraries  and  club  -  rooms 
have  been  established,  lec- 
tures and  concerts  provided, 
and  knacks  of  craftsmanship 
encouraged  to  while  away  the 
time.  Intndentally  Ihey  do  their 
part  in  thegreat  military  system 
by  dwelHng  strongly  in  their 
talks  to  the  men  on  the  theme 
of  love  of  country,  so  that 
inany  a  time  it  happens  as  the 
speaker  finishes  that  his  hearers 

vociferate  their  readiness  to  return  to  the  front.  Instead  of  their 
usual  black  costume,  army  chaplains  wear  one  of  field-gray  with 
an  arm-band  of  violet  silk  on  which  is  stamped  a  red  cross.  On 
a  chain  hung  from  the  neck  they  carry  a  silver  cross,  which  in 
the  case  of  Catholic  clergymen  bears  an  effigy  of  the  Crucified, 
while  that  of  the  Evangelical  is  plain.  Division  chaplains  ac- 
company their  regiments  right  up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  and  be- 
fore the  fighting  begins  utter  words  of  encouragement  and  ex- 
hortation to  the  men.  Once  the  fighting  is  under  way  they  are 
l)usily  occupied  with  tending  the  wounded,  administering  the 
sacrament,  cheering  them  with  CJod's  word,  and  receiving  their 
last  wishes  and  greetings  to  be  communicated  to  their  relatives. 
This  work  of  the  chaplain  not  infrequently  is  done  under  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  some  of  them  have  been  killed  while  so  engaged. 
We  read  then : 

"Military  conditions  permit  only  the  simplest  form  of  divine 
service  in  the  field  without  regard  to  the  customary  Sunday 
observanc^e.  Thus  the  dome  of  the  war-chaplain's  church  is 
usually  the  open  sky,  and  the  music  that  accompanies  the  service 
is  often  the  roar  and  hissing  of  the  bombs  and  shrapnel  of  the 
foe.  Because  of  this  fact  the  church  is  not  infrequently  moved 
from  a  spot  that  makes  too  fair  a  target.  .  .  .  What  is  strictly 
formal  of  the  church  has  no  place  here;  but  such  services  as 
these  leave  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  on  our  soldiers 
than  many  a  celebration  of  pomp  in  a  magnificent  church.  The 
Catholics  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  building  a  compact 
and  tasteful  high  altar  to  be  carried  about  in  an  automobile 
so  that  their  men  may  be  able  to  hear  mass.  During  divine 
service,  whether  of  the  Catholics  or  the  Protestants,  the  men  hold 
in  their  hands  the  little  army  hymn-book,  a  copy  of  which  is 
given  to  each  soldier  as  he  leaves  for  the  front." 

Here  the  writer  notes  with  especial  pride  what  care  and  tender- 
ness the  Oermans  manifest  in  the  cemeteries  built  for  tlunr 
soldiers  that  have  fallen  on  foreign  soil.  But  besides  praying- 
over  their  graves,  the  chaplain  nmst  also  write  to  folk  back 
home  with  what  word  he  may  have  from  him  that  is  gone,  and 
with  what  word  he  may  himself  devise  to  comfort  them  in  their 
sorrow.  Away  from  i\w  fight  lug-line  and  among  the  troops  that 
are  being  held  in  readin(*.ss  the  chaplain  has  greater  opportunity 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  individual  than  he  has  when  actually 
at  the  front.  Here  he  supplit^s  their*^eading-matter.  Turning 
then  to  the  labors  of  the  chaplains  iu  hospitals,  the  writer  tells  us: 


"An  intruder  that  is  as  dangerous  and  contagious  as  uiauy  a 
disease  is  ciniiii.  So  with  eviMiing  lectures  an,d  readings  tlui 
cliaplain  essays  to  divi'rt^  tlu^  mind  of  his  tired  and  wounded 
comrades.  Then  almost  always  among  our  people  there  are 
those  of  some  gift  or  other  that  they  jiroffer  at  its  best  in  the 
wards.  (I'he  soldiers'  musical  instrument  in  the  world-war, 
both  in  hospital  and  on  the  march,  is  the  mouth-organ,  which 
our  nH>n  have  christened  the  'snout-organ.'  Hardly  ever  does  a 
chai)lain  make  his  tour  of  the  wards  without  having  one  of  these 

welcome  instruments  in  his 
pocket.)  Here  and  there 
among  the  hospitals  certain 
rooms  have  been  reserved  for 
regular  series  of  entertainment 
and  concerts. 

"Another  duty  of  the  chap- 
lain in  the  long  stretch  of  the 
war  is  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the 
fatherland  burning  bright  in 
the  souls  of  the  men  and  not 
permit  it  to  flicker  in  the  mo- 
notony of  day  after  day.  Of 
help  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception among  our  men  there 
exists  a  keen  craving  for  cor- 
rect information  about  current 
political  events  and  their  sig- 
nificance. And  it  often  hap- 
pens that  when  a  chaplain  has 
heartened  and  encouraged  his 
audience  through  a  talk  on  the 
spirit  of  the  fatherland,  as  he 
closes  they  will  lift  up  their 
hands  shouting:  'Now  let  us 
go  back  to  the  front  and  get  after  those  Frenchmen  again!' 
And  to  those  that  have  been  brought  from  the  noise  and  murk 
of  the  lines  to  the  quiet  of  the  hospital  he  can  utter  as  they  lie 
on  theii-  sick-bed  words  of  assurance  and  confidence  that  Ger- 
many's affairs  in  the  world  are  in  the  lead." 


' 


DILEMMA  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CLERGY— The  clergy  of 
England  are  presented  witii  a  serious  dilemma.  "Men  of  all 
classes"  are  called  to  the  ranks  in  defense  of  the  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbiiry  and  York,  who  as 
spiritual  heads  of  the  Church  of  p]ngland  are  also  part  of  the 
State,  assert  that  the  clergy  as  a  class  should  not  serve.  England 
is  thus  officially  divided  against  herself,  and  the  press,  lay  and 
clerical,  are  filled  with  letters  on  the  subject.  "If  the  argument 
were  not  over  an  established  church,"  observes  the  Hartford 
Couratil,  "there  would  be  no  argument,  the  man  in  the  pulpit 
being  as  free  as  the  man  in  the  pew."  The  London  Dnihj 
Tclcc/raph,  while  leaning  to  the  view  that  clergj-men  should 
serve  like  other  men,  admits  the  controversial  natm-e  of  tlu'  ])()int : 

"The  archbishops  obviously  hold  that  just  as  a  numition- 
worker  may  discharge  his  duty  to  the  State  by  staying  at  home 
and  making  munitions,  so  a  clergyman  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a  special  kind  of  function  in  the  State,  as  valuable  in 
its  way  as  fighting  in  the  trenches.  To  this  the  only  answer 
turns  on  a  practical  issue.  The  value  of  the  worker  in  mimitions 
is  obvious  and  patent,  because  we  see  the  residts  of  his  industry. 
The  other  kind  of  value,  to  which  the  episcopate  appeals,  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  estimated  in  tangible  fashion,  being  of  its  very 
nature  a  spiritual  and  not  a  material  inthience.  Thus  the  whole 
discussion  turns  on  the  extremely  controversial  point  as  to 
whether  the  Church  of  England,  which  broke  with  certain 
extreme  forms  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  ])ast,  still  acknowUnlgt's  a 
real,  tlio  possibly  \'tMled,  sact>rdotalism  in  reference  to  her  clergy; 
and,  above  all,  whether  the  ultinuite  appeal  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
is  to  the  x-erdict  of  archbishops  or  to  tlu>  conscience  of  the 
individual." 

'/'/(('  Courant  thinks  it  a  fair  conjecture  that  "a  good  many  of 
the  younger  clergy  will  tinally  find  their  way  into  the  trenches," 
and  bases  this  opinion  on  the  Tclcf/raph's  assertion  that  "the 
attitude  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  slronaly 
resented  by  a  large  body  of  patriotic  young  clergy  and  by  a 
larger  body  of  the  faithful  laily." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  death  of  Stephen  Phillips  has 
robbed  poetry  of  a  conscientious  and 
accomplished  artist.  In  his  youth  he  was 
something  more:  he  was  a  dramatic  poet 
whose  high  inspiration  and  noble  command 
of  language  led  (he  critics,  not  unreason- 
abty,  to  prophesy  that  his  name  would 
one  day  stand  not  far  below  that  of 
^Milton  himself.  He  did  not  fulfil  tht) 
glorious  i)romise  of  his  youth,  but  he  was 
a  sincere  and  faithful  craftsman,  im- 
aginative, skilful,  and  lofty  in  purpose, 
beyond  question  first  in  rank  among  the 
dramatic  poets  of  his  generation.  His 
IjTics  have  the  simple  grandeur  of  utter- 
ance which  marks  his  dramatic  poems;  that 
which  we  quote  is  typical.  H  appeared 
in  the  London  West  minster  Gazette  at  about 
the  time  of  his  death. 

A  SICILIAN  NIGHT 

By  Stephen  Phillips 

O  for  that  deep  Sicilian  night, 
W'lien  all  the  stars  were  biuriing  bright. 
And  ocean,  in  a  slumber  bound, 
Gave  but  a  sh^epless,  gentle  soimd. 
There,  by  that  heavy,  glimmering  tide. 
We  were  together,  side  by  side, 
And  I  held  you  to  me  so  fast; 
There  was  no  future  and  no  past: 
AVe  were  a  part  of  consciousness. 
That,  suffering,  makes  to  life  no  less. 
Only  a  ((uivering  moment  then 
And  an  immortal,  boundless  ken; 
UntU  I  knew  you  for  my  own 
Beside  tiie  faint,  eternal  moon. 
And  you  were  I,  and  I  was  you. 
In  brief  transparency  of  view. 
A  world  all  silent  and  all  sheen. 
All  possible  that  might  have  been. 
We  spoke  no  more  than  do  the  dead. 
But  we  were  mute  with  Life  instead. 
O  for  that  deep  Sicilian  night. 
When  for  an  instant  all  was  Light. 

Ruthenian  poetry — in  fact,  Ruthenian 
literature  in  general — is  almost  unknown 
among  English-speaking  people.  But  in 
the  Ruthenian  tongue,  which  is  a  minor 
Slavonic  idiom  between  Russian,  Servian, 
and  Polish,  there  have  been  written 
ballads,  Mr.  C.  L.  Voynich  tells  us,  as 
])ieturesquely  powerful  as  those  of  the 
Scotch  Border.  He  has  put  into  well- 
wrought  English  verse  some  of  the  work  of 
Taras  Shevchenko,  a  nineteenth-century 
peasant  poet  of  the  Ukraine,  f^rom  "Six 
Lyrics  from  the  Ruthenian  of  Taras 
Shevchenko"  (Elkin  Mathews)  we  quote 
two  interesting  examples  of  this  little- 
known  poetry.  The  first  was  written  while 
the  poet  was  in  prison  for  a  political  offense. 
It  has  a  melancholy  charm,  and  the 
author's  love  of  country  and  simple  piety 
arc  appealingly  exprest. 

A  LYRIC 

By  Taras  Shevchenko 
(English  Translation  by  C.  L.  Voynich) 

Only  friend,  clear  evening  twilight, 

Come  and  talk  to  me! 
Cross  the  hills  to  share  my  prison 

Very  secretly. 
Tell  me  how  the  sun  in  splendor 

Sets  l)ehind  the  hill; 
How  the  Dnieper  lasses  carry 

Pitchers  down  to  fill ; 
How  the  broad-leaved  sycamore 

Flings  his  branches  wide; 
How  the  willow  kneels  to  pray 

By  the  river-side; 
How  her  green  bows  kiss  the  water 

Trailing,  half  asleep, 
And  inichristened  ghosts  of  babies 

Swing  from  them  and  weep; 
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ROOSEVELT 

J.ifr  Insurance  increasrx 
the  slability  of  the  business 
■jvorld,  raises  its  moral  tone 
and  puts  a  premium  upon 
those  habits  of  thrift  and 
.saving  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  body. 


TAFT 

A  man  in  office  without 
means  must  abandofi  the 
hope  of  making  the  future 
luxuriously  comfortable. 
.■Ill  a  man  can  do  under 
existing  circumstances  to 
safeguard  his  family  is  to 
get  his  life  insured. 


man  does  not  pro- 
ride  for  his  children;  if 
he  does  not  provide  for  all 
those  dependent  upon 
him,  then  he  has  not 
opened  his  eyes  to  any 
adequate  conception  of 
human  life. 


Let  the  Postal  Solve  Your 
Life  Insurance  Problem 

Deciding  upon  the  kind ol  life-insurance  policy  to  take  out  should  not  be  a  hasty  matter; 
but  you  can  not  resolve  too  quickly,  that  you  will  take  out  some  kind  of  policy. 

Read  what  the  above  distinguished  advocates  say,  but  consider  carefully  just  what 
kind  will  best  meet  your  needs. 

Service 

Your  decision  as  to  which  policy  is  best  will  not  take  long  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
Way — the  direct  wa^ — as  made  possible  for  you  by  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company. 
It  sends  no  agent  to  solicit  you,  but  it  forwards  by  wail  full  official  information  regarding 
any  standard  policy-form.  The  Company  will  also  send  you  on  approval  the  policy 
itself,  so  that  you  may  see  just  what  you  will  get,  and  when  you  are  once  a  policyholder 
it  will  continue  to  be  at  your  service  for  consultation  and  advice — personally  or  by  let- 
ter— which  also  includes  the  services  of  the  Company's  Health  Bureau  for  policyholders. 

Saving 

Besides  service,  you  will  find  net  cost  low  in  the  Postal — lower  than  ever  before — be- 
cause the  Company's  actual  underwriting  experience  has  enabled  it  now  to  make  a 


10% 


premium  -  reduction  "  with  a 
continuance  of  its  annual 
guaranteed  policy-dividend  of 


9i% 


Besides  these  savings,  the  Company  pays  the  usual 
contingent  dividends,  depending  on  earnings. 

Safety 

The  Postal  is  safe  because  It  sets  aside  the  full  reserves  required  by  law  and  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  all  policy  claims  now  and  in  the  future.  The  Company's  resources 
are  now  more  than  $9,000,000,  including  surplus,  reserves,  and  immediately  available 
funds  at  interest  in  leading  banks,  and  a  special  deposit  of  $100,000  with  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  the  Company  is  chartered.  Though  only  a  little  over  ten  years 
old,  it  now  pays — and  promptly — more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  beneficiaries 
throughout  the  Union  and  elsewhere,  under  policies  issued  through  the  Company's  direct 
non-agency  method  of  doing  business  and  under  those  assumed  in  its  reinsurances. 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save  at  Your  Age 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  the  Company's  Official  Booklet,  '  'Sound  Insurance 
Protection  At  Low  Net  Cost,  "  also  official  figures  for  your  own  age,  on  any  form  of 
policy — Whole-Life,  Limited-Payment-Life,  Endowment,  Joint-Life,  Child's  Wel- 
fare, or  on  a  Monthly-Income  Policy.  The  Postal  issues  all  the  standard  forms  and 
all  these  aie  approved  by  the  strict  New  York  State  Insurance  Department.  Just  write 
and  say:  "Mail  official  insurance  particulars  as  per  the  LITERARY  DIGEST  for 
Jan.  29th."     In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  full  name.   2.  Your  occupation.    3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you ;  the  resultant  com- 
mission-savings go   to  you  because  you  deal  direct. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

vvm.  R.  Malone.       president 

•>rHiRTY-FivE  Nassau  Street     NewYork 
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THE  foundation  of 
Johns-Manville  is 
Asbestos.  The  busi- 
ness structure  of 
Johns-Manville 
grew  by  rendering 
service.  To  serve 
you  more  fully  this 
institution  has  out- 
reached  Asbestos 
and  now  offers  a 
complete  line  of  ma- 
terials to  every  field 
in  which  Asbestos 
had  originally  led  it. 
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'Asbcsto<  Rnofings  InsulHlins;  hclts  Heat  Insulalmn 


^Johns-Manville  Factories  \ 
and  Branches 
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A  CONTINENT-WIDE  institution  that  roo 
America's  big  buildings  and  your  house  c 
barn — that  has  lighted  the  Nation's  big  stoi 
windows  and  your  neighbor's  living-room — the 
waterproofs  your  town  reservoir,  heat-proc 
j'our  dining  table  and  equips  your  automobil 

The  farmer  in  Iowa,  the  Los  Angeles  suburbanit 
the  Granary  in  Canada,  the  New  England  manufac 
turer — all  are  reached  by  Johns-Manville  Servio 

Your  commercial  life  in  office,  factory  or  plant,  j-our  d' 
mestic  life  in  and  about  the  home,  your  civic  life  in  t". 
School,  College,  Church  or  township  are  all  served  by  th 
institution.  And  when  you  use  any  of  the  J-M  Produc 
listed  here  you  are  using  J-M  Service — a  marketing  princip 
that  places  your  satisfaction  above  all  other  consideration 


/ 


J-irc  Extinguishers         Electrical  Specialties       Dnnkini;  Fountains  Int  piooi  Slimi;li  ■         A> .  iss.n  n,s  t,M   1  oids 
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^ANVILLE 

floie  V/ays  than  any  Institution  of  its  Kind  in  the^^brld 


With  its  10  Factories,  51  Branches  J| 
d  Service  Stations  inall  lai^  | 
es,  Johns  Manville  is  equipped  ||| 

to  serve  the  public  emciently.  ^ 


■^rU^ 


In  How  Many  Ways  Does  Johns-Man ville  Serve  You — 


1 — For  the  Home  Builder- 

*Roofings 
*Pipe  Coverings 

Wall  and  Floor  Sheathing 

Lighting  Fixtures 

Sound  Deadening  Treatment 
*Stove  Linings 
*TabIe  Pads  and  Mats 

Plumbing  Specialties 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Refrigerating  Macnines 


{Read  this  List  and  See) 

-For  Industrial  and  Commercial  Building  and  Equipment — i 


*Roofings 
*Heat  Insulation 

Cold  Storage  Insulation 
*High  Temperature  Cements 

Lighting  Equipment 
*Electrical  Accessories 
*Underground  Heating  Systems 


Plumbing  Specialties 

Floorings 

■Waterproofing 
*Asbestos  Lumber 
*Asbestos  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Fire  Extinguishers 
*Packings 

Acoustical  Treatment 


Industrial,  Commercial  and  Civic  Lighting  Service 


1 — For  the  Automobilist — i 

Cpeedometers 
Horns 
Clocks 

"Brake  Lining 

Non-Blinding  Headlight  Lenses 
Shock  Absorbers 
Spark  Plugs 

Engine-Driven  Tire  Pumps 
Fire  Extinguishers 


*  Materials  into  which  Asbestos  enters  as  an  important  part. 
Mention  the  linear  lines  you  are  interested  in,   and  we  will  send  you  complete  literature  covering  same.    Address  your  inquiries  to  the  nearest  J-M  Branch 

H.   W.    JOHNS -MANVILLE    CO. 


Akron  Boston  Columbus 

Albany  Buflalo  Dallas 

Atlanta  Chicago  Ilayton 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Denver 

Birmingliam  Cleveland  Detroit 


Svtn   H.   W.    JOHNS -MANVILLE   CO.  N::?"'r 

IloughioQ  Nashville 

Houston  JpHianapolis    Kansas  City     Los  Angeles    Louisville     Memphis     Milwaukee    Minneapolis    Newark     Omaha 

THE  CANADIAN  II.  W.  JOliNSM  ANVI LLE  CO.,   I.IMITliD;  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vantouvei 


Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Toledo 

Pittsburg  St.  l.ouis  Tuls.i 

Portland  St.  Paul  Washington 

Rochester  Seattle  Wilkes- Barre 

Salt  I,dkeCity  Syracuse  Voungsiown 


MatenaK 


Undf Tgrc'und  HeatiPE;         Rubbtr  typ'   Roofing      Aiiln  Accessonc^ 


hlfctiical  Supplies 


Steam  Trap'-  Building  Materials 


Acou^lic;- 


Lighling 
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i        The  Standard  Visible  Writer 

The  Success  of  a  Century 

Started   1896  — Completed  1915  — Test  Ended  1916 

Cold  Cash  for  Men'  Who  Will 
Help  Us  Supply  the  Demand 

The  great  Work -Test  has  just  closed.  Thousands  of 
users  employed  this  master  machine  to  tabulate,  bill  and 
write  all  manner  of  forms  from  postage-stamp  size  to 
the  widest  insurance  policies. 

It  was  a  monumental  typewriter  test,  and  lasted  one  year. 

The  returns — now  in — -proclaim  the  Oliver  NINE,  the 
gyeatest  money-maker  ever  given  to  typewriter  users!  For 
agents,  too,  it's  made  more  money  quickly  than  any 
model  before. 

That's  because  buyers  can't  resist  it  when  they  see  its 
amazing  new  features  and  superb  performance. 

CHECK    PROTECTOR 

Several  great  Olivers  were  built  before  this  NINE.  One 
gave  visible  writing  to  the  world.  But  each  was  only  a  step 
toward  this  finality. 

J'/ir  Sclcciivc  Color  AHachincnt  writes  2  colors  at  option 
— ixnd  acts  trs  a  I'ahiable  check  J>rotcctor  besides  I  This 
feature  does  the  work  of  an  office  appliance  that  would  cost 
from  512  to  ;f20  extra.  But  we  give  it  FREE  on  the  Oliver 
NINE. 

OPEN    TO    ALL 

Do  you  wonder  that  scores  ol  Oliver  agents  are  earning 
top  pay  for  all  or  part  time?  We've  decided  to  open  .M.OOO 
new  agencies  and  will  make  the  awards  to  those  who  apply 
at  once. 

Salesmen,  store-keepers,  office  and  professional  men, 
bankers,  clerks,  mechanics — nearly  any  ambitious  person 
can  get  exclusive  territory. 

The  new  Bi-Manual  DUPLEX  SHI F'T  multiplies  speed 
and  makes  touch  writing  100  per  cent  easier  !  The  lightest 
touch  knoiv)!  —  the  all-color  line  ruler  and  our  famous 
TRINTVPE  —  all  these  features  are  winning  thousands. 

Opportunity    Book    FREE ! 

Ill  spite  <»t  its.;i,lde(i  v;i|ues.  ueVe  selling  the  Oliver  NINK  <it  the  old- 
time  pmce  and  ternn? — ly  cents  a  day  t 

.'^end  nt  once  ("or  full  Oliver  details  or  ageiu-y  oftVr — or  both.  Four 
of  our  high  oriicials  began  like  thj.^.  Our  iiuspi ring  book  "  Oppm  tiinity  " 
may  mean  your  fortune.     It's  FREE.i  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

CIIIIBIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllllU 


Mail  This  to  Make  Money 


:  THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

S  1241  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

m       Send  me  free,  postpaid,  tin-  liuok  marked  in  tlie  square. 

Z  Opportunity  Book  and  Agency  Offer. 

Z  r~J  Oliver  Book  de  luxe. 

S  Na  me 

■■ 

-  Address 


Keep  Bright 


Any  bathroom  can  be 
kept  clean,  bright 
and  shiny  with  little 
work  and  no  trouble 

by  OSlnj  ^-('n-One 

oil.  It  cleans  andpol- 
Ishes  nickel, prevents 
tarnish  and  rust  on 
brass  and  metal,  re- 
moves stains,  spots 
and  scars  from  wood. 

3-in-One  keeps 
everything  about 
every  home  spick  and 
span.  Try  on  plait 
cases,  fnrnlture,  brass  railing,  doer  plates,  cutlery. 

CpCC  If  yoa  will  give  ns  name  of  yoor  dealer 
rriLL  we  will  send  sample  bottle  and  valuable 
booklet— both  free. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO..  42  KAB.  Broadway.  New  York 
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How  lo.st  soiil.-<  at  lonoly  crossroads 

Cower,  wild  and  dunil), 
A\'hcn  the  owl  shrioks  from  tlie  alder 

Of  the  wrath  to  come; 
How  the  niafjic  tlower.s  open 

At  the  moon h(>a Ill's  touch.   .  .   . 
Bnt  of  men.  what  would  you  tell  me — 

iMe,  who  know  .so  much? 
Par  too  much!    And  you  know  nothing; 

Wliy,  you  imderstand 
Nothing  of  what  men  ai'o  doing 

Now.  in  my  dear  land. 
But  I  know,  and  I  will  tell  you, 

Tell  you,  without  end.   .  .  . 
"When  you  speak  with  God  to-morrow, 

Look  you  tell  Him,  friend. 

Here  is  a  poem  which  Shevehenko 
"\\Tote  about  a  month  before  his  death, 
while  he  was  an  exile  in  Russia.  It  has 
an  atmosphere  of  l)leak  pessimism  which 
seems  api)ropriate  to  his  desolate  last  days 
in  the  frozen  North. 

WINTER 

By  Taras  Shevchenko 
{English  Translation  by  C.  L.  Voynich) 

Thy  youth  is  over;  time  has  brought 
Winter  upon  thee;  hope  is  grown 
Chill  as  the  north  wind;  thou  art  old. 
Sit  thou  in  thy  dark  house  alone; 
With  no  man  converse  shalt  thou  hold. 
With  no  man  shalt  take  coumsel;  naught, 
Naught  art  thou,  naught  be  thy  desire. 
Sit  still  alone  by  thy  dead  Are 
Till  hope  shall  mock  thee,  fool,  again. 
Blinding  thine  eyes  with  frosty  gleams, 
Vexing  thy  soul  with  dreams,  with  dreams 
Like  snowflakes  in  the  empty  plain. 
Sit  thou  alone,  alone  and  dimib; 
Cry  not  for  spring,  it  will  not  come. 
It  will  not  enter  at  thy  door. 
Nor  make  thy  garden  green  once  more, 
Nor  cheer  with  hope  thy  withered  age. 
Nor  loose  thy  spirit  from  her  cage.   .  .  . 
Sit  still,  sit  still!    Thy  life  is  spent; 
Naught  art  thou,  be  with  naught  content. 

Mr.  William  Allen  White  has  written  a 
long  and  powerful  poem  about  his  beloved 
Kansas.  It  is  a  poetical  survt^y  of  the 
State's  history.  It  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  entire,  but  the  stanzas  which  we 
reprint  below  show  the  vigor  and  dignity 
of  the  poem.  "  The  Kansas  Spirit  Speaks  " 
first  appeared  in  the  journal  Teaching, 
published  by  the  Kansas  Normal  School 
at  Emporia. 

THE  KANSAS  SPIRIT  SPEAKS 

By  William  Allen  White 

.  .  .  One  May 
There  came  a  day 
When  men  rode  on  these  plains  and  hills, 

Hating  and  fighting  and  burning  their  souls; 
Slaking  the  thirst  that  kills 

With  malice  that  seared  them  like  coals. 
Then  out  of  the  depths  of  the  mud. 
In  the  black  muck  of  mad  hearts. 
War  blossomed  red. 
And  I,  even  I,  drew  the  blood, 

1  fashioned  their  hell-blooming  arts, 
I  checkered  my  woof  with  the  dead. 

And  man  said  God  was  asleep. 

And  crouched  before  Moloch  or  Baal, 
When  slowly  from  out  of  the  deep 

I  saw  all  the  blood  blos.soms  pale 
And  fruit  in  the  fruitage  of  peace. 

Yea,  out  of  those  hideous  loams. 
Out  of  the  hate-dregs  and  lees. 

Rose  love — fair  love  and  its  homes. 
For  evil,  wrong,  erior,  and  sin 

That  trap,  leash,  handcuff,  or  pain 
Man  in  the  midst  of  life's  thrall 
Are  hurdles  that  help  us  to  win — 

Win  through  the  strength  that  wo  gain 
WhethcM-  we  clear  them  or  fall. 

l''or  tho  we  lose  a(  Time's  goal, 

Yet  we  know  life  in  Ibis  earth 


lleaches  its  highest  worth 

Not  in  the  cht^ap 

Gold  coimters  we  keep. 

Nor  in  the  crops  we  reap. 
But  in  the  growth  of  .soul. 
Thus  evil  in  Ciod's  will 
Is  good  disguised  as  ill. 

And  so 

The  pictun^s  go. 
Here  sorrow  is  pied  with  joy, 

And  there  is  what  seems  like  a  break 
In  the  web  itself;    but  no,  see 
The  figure  which  seems  to  annoy 

As  a  fragment — observe  your  mistake'i" — 
Is  only  the  plan  spreading  free. 
Here  comes  a  vast,  crazy  joke, 

A  prank  of  some  harlequin  brain; 
But  lo,  'twas  the  Dreamer  who  spoke 

Through  a  fool  in  the  Lord's  high  disdain — 
Disdain  for  the  pride  of  the  wse, 
In  love  for  the  weak  who  could  rise. 

In  scorn  for  the  thews  of  the  strong. 

In  love  for  one  curst  by  the  tlirong. 
So  God  dreams  each  epoch  its  lot. 

And  here  in  this  strip  called  a  State. 
Good  men  or  bad  times  or  not. 

The  picture  designed  here  by  fate 
Seen  small  or  peered  at  from  the  marge 

Blights  faith,  stings  hope,  mildews  love; 

But  prayed  over — viewed  from  above, 
There  God's  scroll  is  written  in  large. 

Seldom  in  these  days  of  poets  overmuch 
concerned  with  the  nuances  of  their  own 
emotions,  or  with  the  highly  artificial 
technique  of  what  is  called,  ridiculously 
enough,  vers  libre,  do  we  find  so  spon- 
taneous and  simple  a  poem  as  that  which 
we  quote  below.  The  stanzas,  with  their 
most  musical  rhythm  and  their  abundance 
of  color,  are  akin  to  some  of  the  best 
devotional  poetry  of  Digby  Dolben.  We 
take  it  from  Scribner's  Magazine: 

MARY  SHEPHERDESS 

By  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 

"When  the  heron's  in  the  high  wood  and  the  last 
long  fiu'row's  sown. 

With  the  herded  cloud  before  her  and  her  sea- 
sweet  raiment  blown, 

Comes  Mary,  Mary  Shepherdess,  a-seeklng  for 
her  own. 

Saint  James  he  calls  the  righteous  folk,  Saint  John 

he  calls  the  kind. 
Saint  Peter  calls  the  valiant  men  all  to  loose  or 

bind. 
But  Mary  seeks  the  little  souls  that  are  so  hard 

to  find. 

All  the  little  sighing  souls  bom  of  dust's  despair, 
They  who  fed  on  bitter  bread  when  the  world  was 

bare — 
Frighted  of  the  glory  gates  and  the  starry  stair. 

All  about  the  windy  down,  housing  in  the  ling. 
Underneath  thealder-bough,  linnet-light  they  cling. 
Frighted  of  the  shining  house  where  the  martyrs 
sing. 

Coing  in  the  ivy  bloom,  fingering  at  the  pane. 
Grieving  in  the  hollow  dark,  lone  along  the  rain — 
Mary,  Mary  Shepherdess,  gathers  them  again. 

And  Oh,  the  wandering  women  know,  in  work- 
house and  in  shed. 

They  dream  on  Mary  Shepherdess  with  do\es 
about  her  head. 

And  pleasant  posies  in  her  hand,  and  sorrow 
comforted. 

Sighing:  There's  my  little  lass,  faring  fine  and  free. 
There's  the  little  lad  I  laid  by  the  holly-trtv. 
Dreaming:    There's  my  nameless  bairn  laughing 
at  her  knee. 

When    the   bracken   harvest's   gathered   and    the 

frost  is  on  the  loam. 
When  the  dream  goes  oiu.  in  silence  and  the  ebl> 

runs  out  in  foam, 
Mary,  Mary  Shepherdess,  she  bids  the  lost  lambs 

home. 
If  T  had  a  little  maid  to  turn  my  tears  away. 
If  1  had  a  little  lad  to  lead  mo  when  I'm  gray, 
.Ml  to  Mary  Shepherdess  they'd  fold  their  hands 
and  pray. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HOW  TO  WRITE  VERSE  AND  LIVE 

ONE  of  the  most  deserted  places  in  the 
world  nowadays  is  the  poet's  garret. 
There  is  an  even  deeper  than  poetic  gloom 
up  there  in  the  mansard,  and  the  property 
crust  of  bread  and  wine-bottle  candlestick 
reign  in  silent  desolation  slu-ouded  in  the 
dust  of  years.  For  the  poet  has  quit  the 
chimney-pots  of  Bohemia  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Philistia,  and  has  learned  the  art 
of  Making  Verse  Pay.  Alfred  Noyes  does 
it  and  Walt  Mason  does  it,  as  do  Berton 
Braley,  John  Masefield,  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
and  numbers  of  others — poets,  lyricists, 
versifiers,  and  even  "vers  librettists."  One 
of  this  number  is  Arthur  Guiterman,  whose 
bread  was  formerlj^  won  on  the  staff  of 
Life.  His  verse  varies,  but  the  unfor- 
gettable title  of  one  characteristic  effusion 
is  "The  Antiseptic  Baby  and  the  Prophy- 
lactic Pup."  His  "Laughing  Muse," 
recently  published  by  Harpers,  contains  a 
variety  of  proofs  that  the  poet  of  to-day 
need  not  starve.  Interviewed  by  Joyce 
Kilmer  for  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Guiterman  admits  that  there  are  still  a  few 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  beginner,  and 
agrees  that  a  poet  determined  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  first  few  years  to  the 
composition  of  an  epic  might  well  have 
difficulty  in  finding  sustenance;  but  on  the 
whole,  he  insists,  poetry  pays,  and  he  gives 
as  the  result  of  his  own  experience  a  few 
hints  how  to  make  certain  of  this: 

I  suppose  the  best  thing  for  the  young 
poet  to  do  would  be  to  write  on  as  many 
subjects  as  possible,  including  those  of 
intense  interest  to  himself.  What  interests 
him  intensely  is  sure  to  interest  others, 
and  the  number  of  others  whom  it  interests 
will  depend  on  how  close  he  is  by  nature 
to  the  mind  of  his  place  and  time.  He 
should  get  some  sort  of  regular  work  so 
that  he  need  not  depend  at  first  upon  the 
sale  of  his  writings.  This  work  need  not 
necessarily  be  literary  in  character,  altho 
it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  get  em- 
ployment in  a  magazine  or  newspaper 
office,  so  that  he  may  get  in  touch  with  the 
conditions  governing  the  sale  of  manuscript. 

He  should  write  on  themes  suggested  by 
the  day's  news.  He  should  write  topical 
verse;  if  there  is  a  political  campaign  on  he 
should  write  verse  bearing  upon  that;  if  a 
great  catastrophe  occurs,  he  should  write 
about  that,  but  he  must  not  write  on  these 
subjects  in  a  commonplace  manner. 

He  should  send  his  verses  to  the  daily 
papers,  for  they  are  the  publications  most 
interested  in  topical  verse.  But  also  he 
should  attempt  to  sell  his  work  to  the 
magazines,  which  pay  better  prices  than  the 
newspapers.  If  it  is  in  him  to  do  so,  he 
should  writ(^  humorous  verse,  for  there  is 
always  a  good  market  for  humorous  verse 
that  is  worth  printing.  Ih'  should  look  up 
the'publish(Ts  of  holiday-cards,  and  submit 
to  them  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Easter  verses,  for  which  he  would  receive, 
probably,  about  %r>  apiece.  Ho  should 
write  adv(!rtising  verses,  and  he  should, 
perhaps,  make  an  alliance  with  some  artist 


with  whom  he  can  work,  each  supplementing 
tlie  work  of  the  other. 

The  i)rovince  of  the  interviewer  is  to 
draw  his  victim  out,  and  then,  when  he  is 
gaily  cavorting  in  the  midst  of  generalities, 
to  plunge  into  him  the  harpoon  of  the 
interrogative  embarrassing.  Thus  it  is 
that  Mr.  Kilmer  takes  this  moment  to  ask 
the  businesslike  poet  if  he  would  give  such 
advice  as  this  to  Keats.  But  the  deadly 
gaff  fails  to  penetrate.  "Yes,  certainly," 
answers  Mr.  Guiterman.,  and  continues: 

Please  understand  that  our  hypothetical 
poet  must  all  the  time  be  doing  his  own 
work,  wTiting  the  sort  of  verse  which  he 
specially  desires  to  write.  If  his  pot- 
boiling  is  honestly  done,  it  will  help  him 
with  his  other  work. 

He  must  study  the  needs  and  limitations 
of  the  various  publications.  He  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  just  because  he  has 
certain  powers  it  does  not  follow  that 
everything  he  writes  will  be  desired  by 
the  editors.  Marked  ability  and  market 
ability  are  different  propositions. 

There  is  high  precedent  for  this  course. 
You  asked  if  I  would  give  this  advice  to  the 
young  Keats.  Why  not,  when  Shakespeare 
himself  followed  the  line  of  action  of  which 
I  spoke?  He  began  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  writer 
of  sonnets.  He  WTOte  plays  because  he 
saw  that  the  demand  was  for  plays,  and 
because  he  wanted  to  make  a  living  and 
more  than  a  living.  But  because  he  was 
Shakespeare  his  plays  are  what  they  are. 

There  are  at  least  sixteen  command- 
ments for  the  poet  who  would  eke  out  his 
existence  at  verse.     They  are  as  follows: 

Don't  think  of  yourself  as  a  poet,  and 
don't  dress  the  part. 

Don't  classify '  yourself  as  a  member  of 
any  special  school  or  group. 

Don't  call  your  quarters  a  garret  or 
a  studio. 

Don't  frequent  exclusively  the  company 
of  writers. 

Don't  think  of  any  class  of  work  that 
you  feel  moved  to  do  as  either  beneath  you 
or  above  you. 

Don't  complain  of  lack  of  appreciation. 
(In  the  long  run  no  really  good  published 
work  can  escape  appreciation.) 

Don't  thinic  you  are  entitled  to  any 
special  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
as  a  literary  person,  or  have  any  more 
reason  to  consider  your  possible  lack  of 
fame  a  grievance  against  the  world  than  has 
any  shipping-clerk  or  traveling-salesman. 

Don't  speak  of  poetic  license  or  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  thing. 

Don't  tolerate  in  your  ow^n  work  any 
flaws  in  rhythm,  rime,  melody,  or  grammar. 

Don't  use  "e'er"  for  "ever,"  "o'er"  for 
"over,"  "whenas"  or  "what  time"  for 
"when,"  or  any  of  the  "poetical"  com- 
monplaces of  the  past. 

Don't  say  "did  go"  for  "went,"  even 
if  you  need  an  extra  syllable. 

Don't  omit  articles  or  prepositions  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhythm. 

Don't  have  your  book  published  at 
your  own  expense  by  any  house  that, 
makes  a  prac^tise  of  publishing  at  tlie 
author's  expense!. 

Don't  write  poems  about  unborn  babi(>s. 

Don't — don't  writer  hymns  to  the  Great 
God  Pan.     He  is  dead,  let  liim  rest  in  peace! 

Don't  write  what  everybody  else  is 
writing. 


pens:  i  ne  scalp 
is  neglected — not 
shampooed  properly 
nor  often  enough — 
with  the  result  that 
dandruff  forms,  the 
hair  breaks  easily, 
begins  to  fall  and 
becomes  thin. 

Now  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  is  very  much 
easier  to  prevent 
dandruff  from  gain- 
ing a  foothold  than 
it  is  to  cure  baldness. 

Shampooing,  regu- 
larly, with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  prevents 
dandruff".  Its  con- 
tinued use  will  pro- 
mote scalp  health 
and  increase  the  vi- 
tality and  beauty 
of  the  hair;  make  it 
soft  and  fluffy. 

Send  IOC  for  sample 
cake. 


"Pure  as  the  Pines" 

Write  for  our  Manual,  "The 
Hair  and  Scalp  —  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment,"  .]6 
pages  of  practical  informa- 
tion, free  on  request. 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap, 

a  perfect  cleanser,  deliglu- 
fuUy  perfumed.  Liberal 
sample  loc. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Suite  84A,  81  Fulton  St. 
New  York 
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Southern  Prosperity  Will 

The  Southern  States  are  today  in  a  state 

most  powerful  purchasing 

DURING    the   last   twelve   months    the   Southern 
situation    has    reversed    itself    sharply,    so    that 
the    end    of  the    year    1915    found    spot    cotton 
future  contracts  44-  cents  higher  than  one  year  previous. 
This  Is  a  minimum  gain  of  $25  per  bale,  or  an  approxi-  ' 

mate  total  of  $252,000,000  on  the  crop  alone,  outside  of 
seed  and  other  products.  The  cotton  exports  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1915,  were  8,545,000  bales,  while 
the  average  exports  for  the  last  ten  years  were  only 
8,284,507  bales.  The  best  estimates  give  a  12,000,000  bale 
crop  for  1915,  bringing  732,000,000  DOLLARS; 
the  cotton  seed  thereof  is  valued  at  $250,000,000,  or 
a  total  value  of  both  lint  and  seed  of  $982,000,000. 
And  1916  is  sure  to  be  even  better;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
strongest  factors  are  figuring  on  15  cent  cotton  by 
spring  and  20  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

ONLY  29  PER  CENT. 

Please  remember  that  these  huge  figures  apply  to 
cotton,  which  constitutes  but  29%  of  the  South's 
agricuhural  income,  and  to  which  must  be  added 
the  bilUons  of  dollars  derived  from  other  crops, 
manufactures,  lumber  and  minerals. 


ALABAMA 

e;KORClA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald^ 
Gadsden  Times-News 
Mobile  Item 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 

FLORIDA 
Jackson\n!le  Metropolis 

Atlanta  Georgian  American 
Augusta  Herald 
Macon  Telegraph 

Tampa  Times 

Savannah  Morning  News 

Tampa  Trihiino 

Waycross  Journal-! K-raKl 
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Increase    Your    Sales 

of  stable  prosperity  that  makes  them  the 
section  of  the  United  States 

IN  THE  National  Banks  alone,  the  South  had  on 
deposit  $724,220,387.20  on  November  5th,  1915. 
Compare  this  with  $562,112,254.32  for  New  England 
on  the  same  date.  The  South  is  rich  now;  she  will  be 
richer  still  in  the  ensuing  months.  Her  prosperity  is 
formed  on  the  solid  basis  of  steady  development  of  a 
wonderful  store  of  natural  resources.  The  money  derived 
from  this  steady  income  demands  an  outlet  through 
the  purchase  of  every  necessity  and  luxury  that  the 
country  can  supply.  Her  money  constitutes  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  neglected  in  the  formation  of  efficient 
sales  campaigns  of  the  nation;  and, though  the  demand 
is  huge,  the  supply  is  small,  because  merchandisers  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  the  Southern  field. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  fertile  field  for  sales,  and  the 
pioneers  will  get  the  results — will  you  lead  or  follow? 

OPPORTUNITY. 

All  the  Southern  daily  newspapers  represented 
below  in  this  advertisement,  will  be  glad  to  give 
interesting  information  and  valuable  statistics  on 
the  successful  merchandising  of  any  commodity 
in  the  South. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Post 

Asheville  Gazette-News 

Columbia  Record 

Charlotte  News 

Columbia  State 

Charlotte  Observer 

Greenville  News 

Greensboro  News 

Spartanburg  Herald 

Raleigh  Times 

Spartanburg  Journal 

Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

TENNESSEE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Chattanooga  News 

Anderson  Daily  Mail 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

Charleston  News  and  Courier 

Nashville  Tennessean 

MASSENCALE,  ATLANTA 
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"Corel  SIWH^STtlie  well- 
^  known  Keystone  Film 
star,  buys  RflRIS  G/IRTERS. 
lie  has  found  tliat  tkese 
comrortable  garters  wear 
far  longer  ana  give  mucli 
better  service. 

25  and  50  cents 

Most  men,  like  Mr.  Sterling, 
favor  these  excellent  garters. 
So  tbere  11  be  no  doubt  tbat 
you  are  buying  tbe  genuine, 
look  for  tbe  name  RflRIS  on 
tbe  back  of  tbe  sbield. 

A.    Stein    ^    Co. 

Cbicago  New  York 


.^  PATHS 

Vt   C/1RTERS 

No  mefal 
can  touch  you 


AT    HOME 


TO 


Learn 

[  Harvey  Sutherland,  813  L  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Send  '2-oent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Book- 
let, "Tlie  Voice 
Made    Beailtifnl.' 


STRONBERC  Han^S  Up 
Another^  Record ! 


28j|  Miles  on  One 
Gal  on  of  Gasoline 

This  is whatthcNewStrom- 
oerg  did  on  a  Jeffery  Ches- 
terfield Six,    with  five   pas- 
sengers, car  and  passengers 
weighing  4100  lbs.  in  an  offi- 
cial test  observed  byA.A.A.  rep- 
resentatives.On  mileage  secured 
this  is  equal  to  58.8  ton  miles  per 
gallon— Mia  record   breaking   feat. 
Learn  how  the    New  Stromberg 
Carburetor   will    reduce    your 
gasoline    bills    and    improve 

your    car  —  mail    coupon 
..  now. 


Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co.,  Dept,  C-64,  E.  25tb  St.,  Cbicagt^ 

I      Send  t'lM'ts  ubuut  New  StrmiilnTtj  i'lirhuretxtr.  ■ 

Ntuiicuf  Kjy  car Moik-l Yi'ar I 

INttiUf I 

Address I 

I    ^Clty Statp ■ 


"HAMLET-  A  LA  MODE 

"X  1  rilO  is  tlu"  actor,  f^reat  or  small,  who 
•  *  lias  uot  paid  Sliakt'spt^aro  the  secret 
foinpliment  of  a  yearning  to  play  Hamlet 
on  Broadway?  Of  (hose  who  have  longed 
ill  vain,  many  were  possibly  too  keenly 
aware  of  theii-  inaptitude  for  that  famous 
role,  and  for  this  reason  resigned  their  am- 
bition. Would  it  not  be  only  fair,  then,  for 
William  Shakespeare,  were  he  in  the  flesh, 
to  return  the  compliment  and  rewTite 
"Hamlet"  to  suit  the  various  stars  who 
wish  to  play  him?  So  thinks  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Benchley,  who  in  the  .January  Vanity 
Fa  if  undertakes  to  perform  that  office.  We 
find  an  excellent  version  of  "Hamlet"  for 
Charhe  Chaplin,  rich  in  clowns,  a  comic 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  trap-doors, 
ghosts,  and  so  on.  De  Wolf  Hopper  has  a 
few  attractive  songs  and  an  opportunity  to 
recite  "Casey  at  the  Bat"  in  the  place  of 
the  well-worn  soliloquy.  Ophelia's  mad 
scene  is  appropriately  arranged  and  staged 
for  Miss  Eva  Tanguay;  and  a  lively 
paraphi-ase  is  made  for  Mr.  George  M. 
Cohan,  wherein  he  may  use  the  "Broadway 
at  Night"  scene  to  which  he  is  so  attached, 
and  also  introduce  a  chorus  "drest  in  the 
American  flag  at  half-mast."  One  of  the 
most  poignant  scenes  is  arranged  for  Frank 
Tiuney — the  man  who  made  the  orchestra- 
conductor  famous.     It  is  as  follows: 

Act  I.     Scene   1.     A   Platform  before  the 

Castle  House. 

Preliminary  choruses  by  Lady  Ghosts, 
dances  by  the  Castle  Family,  songs  by  the 
King,  dialog  between  Polonius  and  Laertes, 
and  chorus  of  Female  Grave-diggers. 

Enter  Hamlet.  {Advances  to  front  of 
stage  and  addresses  conductor.) 

Hello,  Walter!  How  are  you?  I  don't 
really  care  how  you  are,  I  don't,  but  I  have 
to  ask  you  that  to  get  the  act  started. 
Say,  want  ter  see  somethin'  I  got,  Walter? 

Conductor:  No,  thanks',  Frank. 

Hamlet:  Look,  Walter.  That's  not  what 
you're  to  say,  it  isn't.  Don't  yer  remem- 
ber, Walter?  We  had  it  fixt  'at  I  was  ter 
come  up  and  say  ter  you,  "Want  ter  see 
w'at  I  got,  Walter?"  and  you  was  ter  say, 
"Wiiy,  yes,  Frank,  w'at  have  yer  got?" 
Don't  yer  remember?  Now,  le's  begin  it 
again.  An',  Walter.  Le's  use  our  beans 
this  time.  Now,  we'll  ferget  all  'at  we  did 
wrong  and  begin  all  over.  An'  don't  crab 
it  this  time.  ...  All  ready?  ...  All  ri', 
now.  .  .  .  Want  ter  see  w'at  I  got,  Walter? 

Conductor:  Why  yes,  Frank,  what  have 
you  got? 

Hamlet  {Drawing  skull  out  from  under 
blouse):  Look,  Walt,  a  deadhead!  I  got 
it  from  the  box-office,  I  did.  .  .  .  Now, 
Walt,  you  want  ter  ask  me,  "Whose  head  is 
it,  or  was  it?"  See,  'at's  w'at  you  ask  me. 
Now,  go  ahead,  "Whose  head  was  it, 
Frank?"     Co  ahead,  ask  mo. 

Conductor:  Well,  whose  head  was  it, 
Frank? 

Hamlet:  Why,  Walter,  'jit  was  young 
Yorick's.  .  .  .  Now  you  say,  "What,  not 
Harry  Yorrick,  'at  use  ter  play  second-base 
on  the  Giants?"  See?  Ask  me  that, 
Walter. 

Conductor:  What,  not  Harry  Yorrick, 
the  old  Giant  second  baseman?  liow 
do  you  know  that,  Frank? 


IIamlkt:  Here,  Walter,  you'ni  goin'  too 
fast.  That  "How  do  yer  know?"  question 
doesn't  come  for  a  minute  er  so,  it  doesn't. 
.  .  .  Well,  all  right.  Let  it  go.  .  .  . 
You've  ast  me  how  do  I  know  it  was  Harry 
Yorrick,  the  old  Giant  second  baseman? 
All  right,  I'll  tell  yer  how  I  know.  .  .  .  It's 
goin'  ter  be  a  riot,  Walter.  I  have  ter 
laff  myself  at  it.  .  .  .  You  ast  me  how  I 
know  it  was  Harry  Yorrick,  the  guy  'at  lost 
tlie  Series  fer  the  Giants  in  1877?  Well, 
Walter,  I  tell  yer.  ...  I  reco'nized  the 
bone! 

{More  dances  by  the  Castle  Family.) 
Curtain. 

For  William  Gillette,  of  course,  a  differ- 
ent series  of  scenes  is  chosen.  As  we  read, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  Shakespeare,  in 
the  scenes  with  the  strolling  players,  was 
confessedly  allied  with  the  Miinsterberg 
school  of  criminal  psychology.    We  read: 

Act  I.     Scene   1.     A   Platform  before  the 

Castle. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio.  Hamlet  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  smoking  a  briar  pipe. 

Hamlet:  You  say,  Horatio,  that  this 
apparition  you  saw  on  the  parapet  walked 
with  a  slight  limp? 

Horatio:  Yes,  my  lord,  and  had  red  mud 
on  his  boot-tops. 

Hamlet:    Red   mud!     Excellent!     You 
know  my  methods,  Horatio;  apply  them. 
This  looks  like  nasty  business. 
Curtain. 

Act  II.     Scene  2.     A  Graveyard. 

Hamlet  and  Horatio  are  discovered  looking 
at  a  skull. 

Hamlet:  This  is  strange,  Horatio.  A 
skull,  and  no  skeleton  attached.  Surely  the 
man  wasn't  always  like  this.  Else  how 
would  he  have  got  about?  There  has  been 
foul  play  here  somewhere. 

Horatio:  Do  you  mean  that — 

Hamlet:  I  mean  just  that.  I  knew  this 
man  Yorick.  He  never  was  detached  like 
this.  Mark  my  words,  Horatio,  this  is  a 
clue.  .  .  .  But  hush!  who  is  this?  Quick, 
out  of  the  way!  {they  retire  behind  an  urn). 

Enter  King,  Queen,  and  three  small  ones. 

Hamlet:  There,  Horatio,  is  the  man  that 
did  the  deed! 

Horatio:  What  deed,  my  lord? 

Hamlet:  Why,  the  deed  we  are  investi- 
gating: the  murder  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Horatio:  Good-night!  I  didn't  know  we 
had  finished  up  the  Case  of  the  Seven 
Gooseberry  Pits! 

Hamlet:  My  dear,  Horatio!    You  know 
my  methods;  apply  them.  And,  by  the  way, 
you   might   slip   your   chlorin   bomb    into 
your  pocket.     I  look  for  a  bad  night. 
Curtain. 

Act  III.     Scene  1.     A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Hautboys,  and 
Busboys. 

KiNc:  I  dread  these  amateur  theati'ical 
affairs.  I've  got  lots  of  work  I  ought  to  be 
doing  to-night. 

t^uKKN:  W«^ll,  we  have  to  go  tlirough  with 
them  to  ki>ep  up  appearances.  Do  you 
think  any  one  suspects? 

KiNc:  No  one  but  the  police,  thank 
Heaven! 

Enter  Troupe  of  Players.  Hamlet  creeps 
in  and  liides  himself  under  the  King's 
throne.  Players  proceed  to  act  out  a  scene 
of  burglary.  No  effect  on  the  King.  Next 
they  rehearse  an  arson  plot,   with  no  t/»o- 
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tional  indication  of  guilt  from  the  King. 
A  representation  of  the  crime  of  mayhem  is 
then  portrayed.  The  King  roars  with 
laughter.  Hamlet  appears  from  under 
throne  and  snaps  handcuffs  on  the  King. 

Hamlkt:  They're  looking  for  you  at 
Scotland  Yard.  I  drop  the  case  here. 
Horatio,  I'll  tell  yon  all  about  it  on  the 
■way  back  to  London.  Have  you  got  that 
Aial  of  scopolapin  with  you?  This  has 
been  a  nasty  lousiness. 

CUUTAIX. 


BRESN ARAN'S  LUCKY  "STEALS" 

ONE  of  the  favorite  sports  of  iManager 
Bresnahan  is  getting  caught  between 
life's  bases,  whence  he  invariably  dodges 
his  way  to  safety.  New  emphasis  is  laid 
on  this  aspect  of  his  baseball  career  by  the 
news  of  his  deposition  from  the  manager- 
ship of  the  Chicago  Nationals  to  make 
room  for  that  prodigal  son,  Joe  Tinker. 
That  sounds  like  bad  luck,  but  it  is  not. 
As  "Rice,"  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  remarks, 
Bresnahan  "has  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience the  seamy  side  of  life  and  write 
the  gi'eat  American  novel,"  for  Dame 
Fortune  has  ever  been  an  April  lady  to  him 
and  favored  him  most  when  she  seemed  to 
frown.  "Roger  has  tearfully  reached  the 
conclusion,"  it  appears,  "that  he  must  be  a 
plutocrat  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  At  any 
rate,  there  is  a  good,  husky  rumor  to  the 
effect  that  some  pals  of  his  are  going  to 
give  him  a  forty-sixth  birthday  present — 
tho  not  necessarily  waiting  for  June  14  to 
arri\e  before  they  do  it — of  the  American 
Toledos,  to  let  him  play  with  them  as  he 
likes.  Meanwhile,  he  wall  be  able  to  scrape 
along  financially  on  what  the  Chicago 
team  must  pay  him  for  the  two  years  of 
his  contract  that  are  yet  to  run.  A 
biief  summary  of  his  career  reveals  similar 
instances  in  the  past: 

Bresnahan  jumped  from  the  Chicago 
Nationals  to  Baltimore.  There,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  McGraw,  he  switched 
from  pitching  to  catching.  He  never  was  a 
great  pitcher,  but  he  became  one  of  the 
gi'eatest  catchers  of  this  generation. 

He  jumped  from  Baltimore  to  New  York 
in  the  middle  of  the  1902  season,  at  an 
increase  in  salary,  and  the  Baltimore  team 
blew  up  at  the  end  of  that  season. 

He  was  canned  by  St.  Louis,  which 
gave  him  a  chance  to  collect  money  for 
two  years'  services  he  never  rendered,  and 
to  sell  himself  to  Chicago  for  a  small 
barrel  of  coin. 

He  has  now  been  canned  by  Chicago, 
will  collect  for  two  more  years  of  un- 
rendered  service,  and  will  probably  land  as 
president  and  manager  of  a  club  in  the 
strongest  minor  league  in  the  country. 

One  more  jump  and  he  will  land  in  the 
Senate  or  the  White  House. 

The  writer  tells  us  that  this  Irish  favorite 
of  fortune  was  once  a  detective.  How  far 
he  might  have  follow(Hl  this  career,  had  ho 
not  had  finally  his  shoes  stolen  almost  off 
his  feet  by  a  thief  whom  he  never  could 
succeed  in  catching,  will  never  be  known, 
but  his  sleuthing  around  tho  diamond  has 
shown  him  the  good  luck  in  being  caught  by 
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It  is  on  the  job  all  the  time 
- — giving  dependable  and 
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of  horse-drawn  delivery  in  these  days  of 
the  more  efficient  motor  transportation  ? 
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AN  EVOLUTION  OF 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES 

is  this  small  hand-operated  Automatic  Office  Addressor  foi- 
$45.00,  which,  on  any  mailing  list  of  10,000  names  or  less,  serves 
every  purpose  of  addressing  which  formerly  required  a  $150.00 
motor  addressing  machine. 

Let    us    send    you    particulars    of    this    most    efficient    little 
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That  fact  fixes  Hudson  supremacy.  And  all  this  is  due  to  ending  vibration. 

All  previous  Hudsons,  though  the  leaders      It  is  the  very  acme  in  motor  attainments, 
among  fine  cars,  have  had  rivals  of  like  type.      .—-——-------  

Now  the  motor  which  has  broken  all  stock     ALbU  L  UA  UKlUUb  L.AKb 
car  records  is  controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

The  undisputed  monarch  in  motor  effi- 
ciency can  be  had  in  the  Hudson  only. 
Never  before  has  any  car  controlled  a  like 
attraction. 
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OUR  OUTPUT,  $42,000,000 
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That  is  why  we  doubled  our  factory  before 
announcing  the  Super-Six.  And  we  bought 
materials  for  42  million  dollars' worth  before 
anyone  saw  the  car. 

For  here  is  a  motor  nearly  twice  better 
than  our  former  best.  A  motor  whose  per- 
formance has  never  been  matched  in  any 
size  or  type  or  price. 

And  all  the  demand  for  that  motor,  on 
which  fine  car  buyers  will  insist,  must  be 
met  by  us  alone. 


This  patented  motor  makes  the  Hudson 
the  great  car  of  the  day.  Men  who  want 
the  best  must  have  it.  So  we  have  embodied 
all  the  luxuries  which  that  class  demands. 

The  bodies  are  entirely  new  creations. 
They  are  new  in  design,  in  finish,  in  uphol- 
stery, and  in  features  like  the  double-cowl. 
In  all  respects — down  to  smallest  details — 
they  mark  the  limit  in  fine  body-building. 

We  do  not  need  to  argue  that  fact. 
Hudson  eminence  in  these  respects  is  ap- 
parent at  a  glance. 
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A  76  HORSEPOWER  CAR 
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Here  is  the  smallest  motor  ever  built  with 
76  horsepower  capacity.    And  the  lightest. 

The  size  is  identical  with  the  Hudson  Six- 
40,  yet  it  shows  80  per  cent  more  efficiency. 

It  out-performs  all  other  types. 

There  never  was  such  flexibility,  such 
quick  response, 
such  quiet  opera- 
tion. Never  such 
reserve  power 
without  greater 
size  and  weight. 

There  never  was 
a  stock  car  which 
could  speed  like 
this,  or  creep  like 
this,  or  pick  up  so 
quickly,  or  glide 
with  such  bird  - 
like  motion. 
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World's  Records  Broken 

All  Records  up  to  100  Miles] 

At  Sheepshead  Bay,  a  7-Passenger  Super-Six — a  stock 
car — made  fastest  time  for  a  Touring  Car,  in  official  tests, 
under  supervision  of  American  Automobile  Association. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec,  averaging  74.67  miles 
per  hour,  with  driver  and  passenger. 

Previous  best  stock  car  time  was  made  with  a  multi- 
cylinder  car  carrying  driver  only. 

75. 69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  passenger. 

I      Two  laps  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour. 

i       Standing  start  to  50  miles  per  hour  in  16.2  sec.     A 

I  new  record  in  quick  acceleration. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MEETS  EVERY  MAN'S  WANT 
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Today  men  who  want  the  superlative  car 
will  find  that  we  control  it.  Any  comparison 
will  prove  that  to  their  satisfaction. 

But  we  also  want  to  urge  what  the  Super- 
Six  means  in  economy  to  those  who  seek  it. 

Despite  its  power,  this  motor  is  small  and 
light.  The  lack  of  vibration  reduces  friction 
to  minimum — a  vast  saving  in  fuel  and  in- 
wear. 

And  our  mammoth  production  gives  you 
a  value  unmatched  among  quality  cars . 
If  you  have  any  idea  of  paying   even 

$100;0,  you  will 
find  actual  sav- 
ings to  outweigh 
the  difference  in 
the  Hudson 
Super-Six. 

On  exhibit  at 
all  Hudson  show- 
rooms. 
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misfortune  between  two  sacks.  Miioli  of 
this  may  be  due  to  the  sort  of  man  he  is,  of 
which  the  writer  tells  us: 

Bresnahan  has  one  of  those  personalities 
on  the  field  that  make  the  individual  ball- 
player deeply  interesting  to  the  fan.  He  is 
an  exceptionally  quick  thinker,  and,  more- 
over, is  exceptionally  quick  and  capable 
in  acting  on  his  thoughts.  He  is  mechan- 
ically as  able  a  catcher  as  the  game  has, 
even  if  in  these  days  he  is  heavy  and  is 
showing  in  his  face  the  results  of  his  twenty 
years  in  the  grind  of  the  sport. 

The  first  ten  years  he  was  in  the  busi- 
ness was  a  period  when  the  woods  were 
full  of  ball-players  who  spent  all  their  spare 
time  thinking  about  baseball.  That  habit 
has  sort  of  declined  in  this  degenerate  age, 
but  not  with  Roger.  He  still  thinks,  talks, 
plays,  and  dreams  baseball,  and  there 
is  not  a  better-informed  man  on  either  the 
subtleties  or  the  rough  stuff  of  the  pastime 
than  is  the  hero  of  this  sketch. 

One  day  when  he  was  managing  the 
Cardinals  and  they  were  in  Brooklyn, 
Roger  was  catching.  He  caught  four 
pitchers  in  a  row  who  could  not  have 
■fooled  the  batter  on  a  grammar-school  nine. 
The  further  the  game  went  the  worse  the 
pitchers  became,  and  the  more  Roger 
raved.  Finally,  in  disgust,  he  yanked 
off  his  pad  and  protector,  grabbed  a 
flinger's  glove  from  the  bench,  sent  in  a 
substitute  catcher,  and  himself  finished  on 
the  mound.  And  he  did  better  than  any  of 
his  four  predecessors. 


TRIUMPHANT  GALVESTON 

IT  takes  much  more  than  a  storm  to 
wreck  Galveston.  So  it  would  seem, 
at  least,  from  the  reports  that  the  Southern 
port  has  been  proudly  displaying  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  All  sorts  of  reck- 
less assertions  were  made  concerning  the 
damage  done  by  the  great  Gulf  storm  of 
August  16  and  17,  and  many  Northern 
newspapers  seemed  willing  to  believe  that 
in  spite  of  her  admirable  preparedness  in 
building  her  sea-wall  barriers,  Galveston 
had  suffered  even  more  damage  than  in 
previous  tempests.  One  Northern  paper 
had  the  wind  whisking  a  stone  bench 
across  the  bay.  Why  the  rest  of  the  city 
was  left  behind  was  not  explained.  It  was 
easy  to  make  mistakes,  for  the  storm  was  a 
mighty  one  and  the  damage  elsewhere 
almost  unprecedented;  and  it  was  true 
enough  that  the  town  did  suffer,  but 
Galveston  doesn't  let  a  little  thing  like 
that  interfere  with  business,  as  becomes 
apparent  when  we  read  of  the  many 
records  smashed  by  this  city  in  1915.  In 
practically  every  line  of  endeavor,  declares 
The  Daily  News  in  its  New  Year's  summary, 

1914  was  outstript.     The  record-breaking 
record  is  given  thus  in  brief: 

Actual  clearings  at  Galveston  banks  in 

1915  were  $233,776,686,  and  in  1914  they 
were  $179,015,725— a  gain  of  30  per  cent. 

Galveston  banks  had  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  1915  of  $1,139,734,000,  and  in  1914 
the  volume  of  business  amounted  to  $1,041- 
727,000— an  increase  of  $98,007,000. 

Exports  at  the  port  of  Galveston  in 
1915  were  valued  at  $214,896,368,  and  in 


1914  the    exports    totaled    $188,030,538, 
showing  an  increase  of  $26,865,830. 

Galveston  enjoyed  in  1915  what^  was 
probably  the  greatest  building  t)oom  in  its 
history.  Building-permits  totaled  3,578, 
the  total  value  of  which  was  .$2,311,950. 
In  the  ten  previous  years,  1914  showed 
the  greatest  building  activity,  but  there 
were  three  times  as  many  permits  issued 
in  1915  as  in  1914,  and  the  value  of  the 

1915  building   was   twice  as  great   as   in 
the  previous  twelve  months. 

Freight-ears  handled  by  the  Galveston 
Wharf  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Terminal  Company,  combined,  in  1915. 
totaled  177,958,  while  in  1914  the  total 
reached  167,821,  indicating  a  marked 
increase  in  freight  passing  through  the 
port. 

Receipts  at  the  Galveston  post-office 
in  1915  were  $199,367.34,  and  in  1914  $198,- 
159.53— an  increase  of  $1,207.81. 

An  increased  population  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  more  births 
and  more  deaths  in  Galveston  in  1915 
than  in  1914.  An  increase  in  marriage 
licenses  and  automobile  licenses  is  also 
a  matter  of  official  record. 

Just  why  Galveston  is  so  popular  as  a 
resort  city  is  told  by  the  yearly  summary 
of  the  United  States  weather  bureau.  The 
highest  temperature  registered  during  the 
3'ear  was  91  degrees,  while  the  bureau's 
records  for  the  past  forty-four  years  show 
10,797  sunshiny  days  and  but  3,447 
cloudy  days. 

If  all  this  shows  the  value  of  prepared- 
ness against  Gulf  storms,  and  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  pluck  of  Gal- 
veston merchants  in  their  endeavor  to 
rebuild  their  city  and  conduct  business  as 
usual,  there  is  also  another  side  to  the 
matter,  and  one  particularly  of  interest  to 
Northerners.  New  York  has  become  the 
great  center  of  our  country's  foreign  trade, 
and  yet  New  York  is  singularly  ill-fitted  for 
that  purpose.  Its  port  conveniences  the 
New  York  World  lately  characterized  as 
''costly  and  antiquated,"  which  inevitably 
"keep  both  ear  and  ship  waiting."  Mean- 
while, Galveston  has  the  most  modern 
dock  facilities,  and  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
on  the  Gulf.  Why  should  we  here  suffer 
from  such  congestion  of  traffic  as  has 
recently  paralyzed  trade  in  the  East  when 
peihaps  half  of  the  material  that  is  heaped 
up  on  the  road  to  New  York  awaiting 
transportation  might  just  as  easily  be 
shipped  South  to  a  finer  port?  This  is  the 
trend  of  Southern  thought,  and  it  does  not 
seem  exactly  unreasonable.  Says  the  Neivs 
editorial  page: 

Shipping  at  Galveston  is  burdened  by 
none  of  the  costly  delays  that  flow  from  a 
condition  of  unpreparedness  to  expedite 
commence  when  it  is  extraordinarily  hea\'>'. 
This  is  due  not  to  the  greater  extent  of 
wharf  facilities,  but  to  their  superior  con- 
venience, brought  about  by  the  proximity 
of  wharves  to  shipside.  Obviously,  in 
extent,  the  Galveston  water-front  would 
not  make  a  handsome  showing  in  com- 
parison with  the  mile  after  mile  of  public 
and  private  wharves  of  New  York.  That  is 
an  acquisition  of  the  future  which,  too, 
will  come. 

Galveston's    superior    facilities    are    de- 
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Roller  Bearings,  have  self-lockin .; 
Follow  Blocks  to  keep  contents 
on  edge  for  easy  reference,  and 
are  dust-protected. 

Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered 
finish;  a  handsome,  durable  and 
efficient  file  for  any  office. 

Freight  Paid —    «  1  O  00 

See  Note —    tfH^ 

Made  also  in  2  and  3  drawer 

heights  and   in   Cap  or  Invoice 

sizes     at    proportionately     low 

prices. 

y/^  SWINGING  DESK  STAND 

keeps  your  typewriter  at  your  elbow.  A  pull  swings  it 
where  you  want  it.  A  twist  of  the  locking  device  locki  it. 
Swings  away  when  not  in  use.  Top  14  x  18  in.  on  strong. 
Black  Japanned  frame.  *0  00  delivered  anywhere 
iS*  J  in  United  States. 

Note:    Transportation  charges 
paid  uu  Dosk  or  Cabinet  tu  jiniuts  in 
Eastern  and  Central  States.    Consist*;nt 
prices  West  and  South. 
Free:  "Filint^Sutljiestinns"  —  helpfulK  ok- 
let  on  methods  of  fiiine^  with  catalogs  of  filing 
equipment,  sectional  bookcases,  etc. 
THE    €/fi^  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

" 56  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Mich. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  75  JOHN  STREET 
Made  also  in  Canada  by 
The  Knechtel  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hanover.  On!. 


RtDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  19l( 
"Ranger"  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  centdeposit, 
allow  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  actual  riding 
test,  and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 

LOWEST    PRICES    on    bicycles,    tires   and 
sundries.  Do  not  6«v  until  you  receive  ourcata- 
loffs  and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  mar- 
velous special  offer.      Tires,  coaster-brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  parts,  sundries,  half  usual  prices. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Oept  M.  172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


— and  increases  the  comfort  and  con-  $y  Cft 
venience  of  your  home  100  percent  for     '  •*'" 

Are  you  tired  of  getting  up  in  a  cold  house, 
opening  your  furnace  and  waiting  half  an  hour 
before  it  gets  warm?  The  little  Draft-Man  docs 
away  with  this.  You  merely  set  the  time  release 
at  night  before  letiring  and  in  the  morning  you 
wake  up  in  a  warm,  cozy  home.  It  has  opened 
your  furnace  at  the  predetermined  hour  and  the 
fire  is  roaring  and  ready  to  be  banked  foi  the  day. 

The  little  Draft-Man  makes  it  possible  for 
your  wife  to  tend  the  furnace  during  the  day  with- 
out making  those  tiresome  trips  to  the  basement. 
Press  the  button  and  the  Draft-Man  docs  the 
rest.  It  makes  tending  the  furnace  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  drudgery. 

The  little  Draft-Man  is  reliable,  durable,  cora- 
I)act  and  simple,  and  can  be  installed  in  connec- 
tion with  any  furnace  by  anyone  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  beautiful  clock  is  a  perfect  time-keeper 
and  a  welcome  addition  to  any  home. 

Don't  be  without  this  household  necessity  any  longer. 
Send  $7.50  and  receive  it  complete  with  directions  for  in- 
stalling. Orders  filled  immediately.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  ten  days'  use,  your  money  will  be  refunded  on  return 
of  Uraft-Man.    Attractive  proposition  oflFered  to  Ac;ENT.S. 

STALKER  FURNACE  REGULATOR  COMPANY 
208  East  Liberty  St.  Ann  Arbor   Mlcb. 
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Supreme  Personality 

By  DR.  DELMER  EUGENE  CROFT 

THE  BOOK  OF  A 
THOUSAND  SMILES 

150,000  copies  sold 

SOUND  SENSE  WITH  TONIC  MIRTH 

riic-  book  that  makes  you  laug^h  at  failure, 
iloubt,  fear  and  worry.  A  morbid  crepe-hanger 
read  it.  now  i.s  an  apostle  of  sunshine. 

.\  money-burdened  grouch  read  it,  now  is  a 
millionaire  of  cheerfulness.  A  cross-eyed  office 
boy,  perfectly  straight,  only  he  looked  crooked, 
read  it.  now  he  is  a  bank  clerk.  A  minister,  so 
sad  that  when  he  said  grace  it  froze  his  cofifee, 
read  it.  now  is  preaching  to  standing  room  only. 
Several  maidens  of  hopeless,  impossible  ages, 
rejuvenated  their  cosmos  by  it,  then  married  the 
best  men  in  the  Vk'orld.  Makes  the  web-tooted 
brain  "hit  the  star-dust  trail"  of  golden  success. 
Puts  velvet  on ;  the  salesman's  tongue  and  cuts 
the  fuzz  out  of  the  buyer's  ear.  Shows  you  how 
to  love  your  relatives  and  not  be  miserable  doing 
it.  Fills  you  with  desire  to  live  your  life  all  over 
again,  though  married. 

Where  it  is  sold  mills  have  started  full  time; 
they're  building  schoolhouses  ;  hinges  on  cem- 
etery gates  are  rusting ;  undertakers  going  out 
of  business  :  people  quitting  the  dying  habit. 
A  Sunday-school  teacher  says :  "  It  beats  the 
devil."    That's  just  its  purpose. 

Sold  everywhere,  25c  a  copy  or  by  mail 
A  NEW  BOOK  JUST  OUT 

upreme  ;^iracle0 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 
A  Niagara  of  laughter  and  truth.     A  book  that 
gives    you  a  dra^ving   account   on   the    universal 
bank   of   happiness   for  .life.     Fills   you  with   liv- 
ing fun. 

it  shows  you  how  to  work  the  Miracle  of  Life  ; 
the  Miracle  of  Power;  the  Miracle  of  Desire;  the 
Miracle  of  Happiness;  the  Miracle  of  Health; 
the  Miracle  of  Youth;  the  Miracle  of  Beauty;  the 
Miracle  Power  of  Mental  Induction;  the  Miracle 
of  Personal  Atmosphere. 

Dealers  supplied  by  all  News  Companies. 

Sold  at  all  News  and  Bookstands, 

25  cents  a  copy,  or  by  mail 

DR.  CROFT,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


■|  h.-  I. Ill 
lu.iiti.'s 

Use  Your 

Own 
Talkini; 
Machine 


iipean  war  has  created  a  great  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 

tnt'  those  wlio  know  Spanish,  Frencb,  German  ur  Italian. 

JVnw  is  the  time  to  bett^^r  ytmr  position  or  increase 

your  liusiness.     You  can  learn  quickly    and  easily, 

at  home,  during  spare  monieuts.  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's    Practical    Lingnistry 

CHigiiesI  Award  Panama-Pacific  Exposition) 

You  simply  listen  to  tlie  living  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounce  the  foreign 
language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know 
it.  Our  records  fit  alt  talkiu*;  machines, 
C'olumhia,  Victor,  etc.  Write  for  free 
"Language  Treatise"  and  ffarticulars  of 
trial  offer  aud  easy  payment  plan. 
The  Language-Phone  Method 
903  Pntnam  BIdg.,  3  W.  4Iith  St.,  N.  T. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessooa  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writing   of    the   Short    Story    tauglit   by 
Ur.  J.  Rei-g  Fsenneiii.  for  yeai-N  Clditorof  LippinrotI'M. 
2  ';o-p(igf  catiiiogiif  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  COURESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Kaeiiweiii  Dept.  71,  Springfield.  Mass. 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Aftords  opportunity  for  instruction  on  tlie.sanie  baj^is 
as  (luring  the  otlier  quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate  school.s,  and 
the  professional  schools  provide  courses  in  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, Law,  Medicine,  Education  and 
Divinity.  Instruction  is  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  University  staff  which  is  augmented  in  the  sum- 
mer by  appointment  of  professors  and  instructors  from 
other  institutions. 

Summer    Quarter,   1916 

1st  Term  June  19 — July   26 

2d   Term  July   27— Sept.    1 

Detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculties  '' 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Chicago,  Illinois 


ri\t'tl  front  the  intelligent  arrangement 
of  physical  convenienees  to  coninieree  tliat 
permits  the  spotting  of  ears  at  shipsides, 
thereby  eliminating  the  cost  and  delay 
of  intermediate  haids.  Most  of  New 
"^'ork's  frtMglit,  after  being  first  ferried  from 
tlie  mainland  to  tlie  island,  is  lightered 
to  the  ships  awaiting  it.  The  loss  in 
efficiency  of  the  oi)era(ion  of  such  a 
system  is  necessarily  tremendous.  It  is 
avoided  here.  A  much  shorter  time  js  con- 
sumed in  bringing  a  sliip  into  Galveston 
harbor,  loading  her,  and  sending  her  out 
again,  than  is  required  for  the  same  process 
in  New  York.  Therein  lies  the  gain  in 
etticiency — the  advantage  to  commerce. 

So  far  as  convenience  is  concerned, 
Galveston,  in  her  possession  of  facilities 
that  e.xpedite  traffic  by  imposing  upon  it 
the  minimum  of  delays,  is  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  great  ports  of  the  world. 


A  NEW  IDEA  AT  PANAMA 

T  F  the  coUege  boys  were  asked  on  their 
-»-  ne.xt  "intelligence-test"  to  discuss  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  we  might  have 
answers  if  anything  more  enlightening 
than  those  given  concerning  the  European 
War.  "The  Republic  of  Panama  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  revolu- 
tions and  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  deep 
sea."  "Panama  is  a  republic  of  doubt 
discovered  by  a  great  faunal  naturalist." 
"Panama  is  a  restless  little  country  that 
causes  Colonel  Goethals  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  by  continually  sliding  into  liis 
Canal."  These  and  other  absurdities 
might  easily  appear  on  the  students'  papers, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  college  men,  in  our 
Northern  States  at  least,  have  ever  been 
acciu-ately  informed  about  our  thirteen- 
year-old  sister  republic  to  the  south  of  us. 
Their  opportunity  is  at  hand,  however,  for 
the  "Exposicidn  de  Panama"  is  now  under 
way,  and  he  who  travels  canalward  may 
there  feast  his  eyes  on  a  collection  of  the 
wonders  of  the  young  nation  that  may  give 
him  much  food  for  thought.  Such  is  the 
assui'ance  given  us  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  •  of  Panama,  and  in  the 
official  statements  of  Mr.  Ladislao  Sosa, 
Secretary  of  Public  Works,  and  Mr.  James 
Zetek,  Director-General  of  the  Exposition. 
According  to  its  official  stationery,  the 
Panama  Exposition,  which  opens  to  the 
l)ublic  on  the  1st  of  February,  is  ''Conmem- 
oraliva  did  Descubriniieuto  del  Occano 
Parifico,"  but  the  real  idea  back  of  it 
appears  to  be  a  much  bigger  one  than  a 
memorial  to  the  discoverer  Balboa.  It  is 
an  astounding  conception,  indeed,  all  ho 
it '  can  not  be  called  impossible.  It  is 
nothing  h^ss  than  to  make  the  Panama 
Republic  the  hub  of  the  Americas.  The 
Exposition  itself,  Mr.  Zetek  explains,  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  "strengthening  of  the 
bonds  of  fri(>ndship  and  sympathy  that 
unite  l^anama  and  the  other  Republics  of 
the  American  continent,"  and  in  taking  this 
step  "a  seed  of  \ast  importance  has 
already  been  sown;    and  when  it  receives 


proper  stimulus  we  shall  have  in  Panama  a 
chain  of  permanent  commercial  museums, 
linked  together  into  a  central  international 
clearing-house."  There  is  a  chance,  in 
other  words,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
halfway-house  between  our  Northern  re- 
public and  those  of  the  South.  Panama, 
with  creditable  opportuneness  character- 
istic of  the  republic's  origin,  speaks  first 
for  that  privilege.  In  the  words  of  its 
enthusiastic  director,  the  Exposition,  and 
the  "follow-up"  work  that  will  accompany 
it,  may  easily  bring  it  about  that  "the 
export  and  import  business  of  over  half 
the  world  can  be  conducted  at  Panama 
City  (which  is  correctly  situated  geo- 
graphically for  such  a  mission),  in  just 
the  same  manner  that  the  business  of  a 
hundred  or  more  banks  is  settled  in  one 
clearing-hou.se.  This  is  the  goal  the 
Exposition  seeks." 

The  more  conservative  proclamation  of 
President  Belisario  Porras  is  in  part  as 
follows.  The  closing  sentence,  tho  slightly 
obscure,  seems  to  mean  something  like 
per  aspera  ad  astra,  or  "all's  well  that  ends 
well": 

Following  the  example  of  more  ad- 
vanced countries,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
has  prepared  an  Exposition  to  commemor- 
ate two  events  in  her  history,  of  great 
significance  for  humanity :  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  opening  of  the 
Interoceanic  Canal.  The  Exposition,  as 
all  of  its  kind,  also  proposes  to  encourage 
the  economical  development  of  the  Re- 
public, to  make  known  its  political  im- 
portance by  her  institutions,  by  her 
administrative  labor,  and  all  that  may  give 
a  clear  and  favorable  idea  of  the  country. 

The  first  talk  for  an  Exposition  was 
first  heard  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proposed  as  a  private  enterprise,  for 
speculative  purposes.  Later  it  was  decided 
that  the  Exposition  should  have  its  present 
character,  and  invitations  were  made  for 
participation  to  the  nations  directly  in 
connection  with  the  events  commemorated. 
The  financial  difficulties  which  Panama,  as 
all  countries,  is  undergoing  have  done 
nuich  to  rest  importance  on  the  Exposi- 
tion; however,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
end,  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the  trial's 
result. 

And  more  detailed  information  is  given 
by  Secretary  Sosa  in  his  official  statement: 

At  the  site  where  the  Exposition  is  to 
be  held,  wide  avenues  and  beautiful 
streets  were  built,  all  the  mtuiicipal  work  is 
modern  in  every  respect,  tlu>  buildings  of 
the  Republic  as  well  as  those  of  Spain  and 
Cuba  are  majestic  and  beautiful.  After  the 
closing  of  the  Exposition,  these  buildings 
will  become  legations.  In  the  many 
buildings  will  b(>  shown  the  products  of  the 
ft>rtile  soil  of  Panama;  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  Panama  woods  obtained  from 
virgin  forests;  atid  the  tlowtT,  plant,  and 
animal  lit\>  of  Panama  in  all  its  variety  and 
abundance. 

The  Ihiilvd  States  of  Am(>rica  will  p;ir- 
ticipate  very  actively  in  this  Exposition, 
contributing  the  most  inttTcsting  of  their 
exhibits  shown  at  the  Panama-Pacitie 
InttTnatioiuil  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 
These  exhibits  will  be  installed  iu  Panama 
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The  Lens  that 

made  the  Law ! 


It  lights  the  ground— not  the  air 

Every  State,  city  and  community — have  laws  covering  Automobile 
Lights.  Some  localities  are  stricter  than  others.  But,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  each  law  demands  an  absence  of  dazzling  glare,  the  rays 
must  be  of  limited  height,  must  be  cast  a  certain  distance  ahead,  and  at  a 
correct  distance  to  each  side.  If  there  were  a  Federal  law  for  standard 
light  or  lens  for  automobile  lamps,  it  would  be  drafted  along  these  lines. 

The  Osgood  Deflector  Lens  is  built  to  meet  these 
standard  requirements. 

It  Conforms  to  the  Most  Stringent 
Laws  Governing  Automobile  Lamps 

Every  law  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
lighting    effects    of  the   Osgood    Deflector 
Lens  and  what  this  lens  is  capable  of  doing 
with  light  rays. 

It's   folly  to  try  to  meet  the    law    with      ^^ 
make-shift  lamp  arrangements  of  dimmers  or      \ 
shades.  They  are  dangerous  and  wasteful  of  light.     % 
Install  the  Osgood  Deflector  Lens  on  your  car. 
Your  lamps  will  then  conform  to  the  very   letter 
of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  safeguard 
yourself,  your  family  and  friends. 

Osgood  Deflector 

Deflects    Without  Dimming    — -    Diffuses  With 


The  Price  is  Low 


Diameter 

Illuminated 

Opening 


Price 
I'er 
I'airJ 

.$2.50 

.  2.50 

.  2.. 50 

.  2.75 

.  .3.00 

.  :}.25 

.  3. .50 

.  3.75 

.  4.00 

.  1.25 

.  4.50 

.  4.75 

.  5.00 

.  5.25 


The  Osgood  Deflector  Lens  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experiment  and  research  to  perfect  an  adequate  lens 
for  automobile  lighting  purposes. 

It  is  scientifically  designed  and  constructed  on  the 
prismatic  plan  based  on  optical  principles.  Note  the 
picture  at  the  left.  See  the  row  of  seven  prisms  across 
the  upper  portion  of  the  lens. 

These  prisms  deflect  the  reflected  rays  downward 
and  off  to  each  side  of  the  road,  and  keep  the  rays  below 
the  eye  level  of  approaching  drivers  and  pedestrians. 

Every  angle,  projection,  flange  on  these  prisms  and 
ridges  is  there  for  a  specific  purpose  and  a  certain  result. 

The  prismatic  lens  forms  a  device  that  actually 
diffuses  the  light,  killing  the  blinding  glare  without 
dimming  the  light.  It  throws  the  light  rays  along  the 
ground  ahead  and  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

With  the  Osgood  Deflector  Lens  in  your  lamps  you 
won't  have   to  constantly  switch  dimmers  off  and  on. 
Approaching    drivers    seeing    your     lights    will    not   be 
"blinded"  and  they  will  avoid  hitting  you  or  causing  you 
or  themselves  to  steer  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  pos- 
sibly into  a  ditch.      This  lens  does  away  with  the  use  of 
dimmers  except  when  car  is  standing. 

The  Osgood  Deflector  Lens  has  the  indorsement  of  municipal 

officials   and   lamp    ordinance    drafters    in    every    large    community 

where  it  has  been  demonstrated  and  tested.      State    legislators    who 

advocate    a     law    for     automobile     lamps     recommend     the    Osgood 

Deflector  Lens  as  fulfilling  the  law's  purport.     They  make  your  lights 

law-complying  wherever  an  auto  light  law  is  in  effect. 

Attractive  Proposition  Open  to  Dealers 

Osgood  Lens  and  Supply  Co. 


Order  Today 
-from  this  ad 

Make  your  lights  legal.      Have  your 
lamps  fitted  with  this  wonderful  deflect- 
ing lens.    We  will  ship  delivery  paid,  and 
guarantee   satisfaction,   or    refund     your 
money.     Osgood  Lens  are  very  easy  to  put 
in.    Just  take  out  your  present  lenses  and  put 
these  in  their  place.     Nothing  complicated. 


Cut  out  and  mail 
it  today 


Use  This  Coupon 

Order  your  Osgood  Lenses  according  to  diameter  of 
illuminated  opening,  measuring  the  outside  opening  of 
your  glass  door.  Select  the  size  of  lens  according  to  the 
scale  at  the  left  in  this  advertisement. 

Be  sure  to  give  your  dealer's  name.  We  will  take 
all  the  risk  and  guarantee  lenses  reaching  you  in  first- 
class  condition. 

•■■■■■■■■••■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiii^ 

5    OSGOOD  LENS  AND  SUPPLY  CO.  S 

-  339  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  S 

2  Please  send  me,  delivery  paid,  one  pair  Osgood  ; 

I  Deflector  Lens,  size at     per  pair.  Z 

Z  The  diameter  of  outside  opening  of  my  lamp  ; 

-  door  measures " 


My  car  is 

Model 

My  supply  dealer  is 


339  So.  W^abash  Avenue 


Chicago,niIinois 
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Quality  Comes  Into  Its  Own 

Nineteen-sixteen  is  a  year  of  wonderful  promise  for  those  business  men  who  have 
maintained  the  high  standard  of  their  products  and  of  their  merchandising  throughout 
the  lean  years. 

The  tide  has  turned;  the  flood  of  business  is  quickening  every  industry;  the  demand 
is  an  enlightened  demand  for  better  goods,  sounder  values,  real  service. 

Quality  is  coming  into  its  own. 

In  its  field  the  Lippard -Stewart  Motor  Truck  holds  a  peculiar  and  enviable  position. 
We  make  motor  trucks  exclusively;  we  have  always  confined  ourselves  to  the  problems 
of  motor  hauling  and  delivering;  we  have  not  had  to  unlearn  pleasure  car  practice; 
we  have  pioneered  the  motor  truck  field  —  and  every  structural  principle,  every 
vital  part,  accepted  by  the  best  engineering  thought  today,  is  incorporated  in  the 


— the  best  motor  truck  in  America 

We  first  established,  then  built  on  the  principle  that  cost  was  the  vital  consideration 
in  trucking  —  and  by  that  we  mean  the  WHOLE  cost.  And  so  we  use  materials  of  the 
finest  grade  —  absolutely;  parts  of  the  highest  quality  —  exclusively;  and  we  have 
designed  a  truck  that  calls  forth  the  last  measure  of  value  from  these  materials  and  parts. 

We  have  eliminated  "service"  cost  —  that  unmeasurable  item  peculiar  to  the 
average  truck.  We  believe,  and  users  believe,  that  the  Lippard-Stewart  Truck  is,  first 
and  last,  the  least  expensive  truck  sold  today. 

It's  the  logical,  inevitable  result  of  quality  standards.  And  we  address  these  salient 
facts  to  quality  men  throughout  the  country.  The  truck  you  would  build  if  you  were 
in  the  business  —  is  the  truck  you  want.  Consider  the  Lippard-Stewart  before  all 
others  for  your  delivery  equipment. 


President 
Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Car  Co. 
221  West  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1000-Pound,  3^.Ton,  1-Ton,  lV2-Ton  and  2-Ton  Motor  Trucks 


TOLSTOY'S 
PLAYS 


Complete  edition,  containing  six 
plays  ranging  from  tragedy  to 
comedy.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude.     8vo,  portrait  frontispiece.  11.50  net;  by  mail  11.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Foarth  Avenue,  New  York 


2Ni^X:CHILDRENS  RECITATIONS 


m 


Over  'JOD  catcliy.  poetic  selectii'iis,  called'  'Song  Stories 
For  Little  People."  Sent  postpaid.  A  bargain  now. 
always  sold  for  $1.  Large  cloth  hook.  300  pa^es.  Send 
immediately,  stock  limited.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  N.Y. 


The  Only  Man 

Who  Can  Do  This  From  Memory 


—  Give  the  population  of  any  place   in  America  of  over  5,000. 

—  Give  every  important  date  in  world-history. 

—  He  has   300,000   Facts  and   Figures  stored  away  in  his  brain. 


William  Berol  is  not  a  mental  freak,  but  a  su- 
preme living  example  of  what  Ihis  simple,  easily 
learned  System  of  Memory  Training  will  do  for  any 
average  man  or  woman.  It  is  thel  only  memory  sys- 
tem, the  practical  value  of  which  is  />«A/<c/.v  demon- 
strated by  the  teacher  and  advanced  pupils.    No  mat- 


ter what  your  occupation, 

or  where  you  are  located, 

William  Berol  can  teach  his 

fascinating  System  to  you  by  mail,  just  as  practically 

as  it  is  being  taught  in  leading  educational  institutions 

in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


'7  Forgot!"  Explains— But  It  Does  Not  Excuse 


You  can  not  succeed  in  life  if  you  have  a  weak 
memory.  It  is  always  a  handicap.  If  your  memory 
is  poor,  let  this  man  strengthen  it.     He  can  —  he  will. 

Among  other  definite  benefits,  the  Berol  System 
of  Memory  Training  will   enable  you  to  remenskber 


names, 'faces,  dates,  prices,  telephone  numbers;  it 
will  correct  mind-wandering;  you  will  be  able  to  re- 
member the  facts  and  plots  of  books  and  plays ;  you 
need  never  depend  upon  notes.  A  few  spare 
moments  daily  at  home  is  all  the  time  required. 


Full  partirnlnr.i  of  this  mav\<)  wnnderful  memoru  and  our  spfrial  offer  to  yon  maftedfree  in  sciiled 
envelop.    Ask  for  them  to-day.    If  i/ow  hare  a/nend  leho  needs  this  trainm(/,  inclmle  his  name,  loo 


FUNK  6  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Dept.  556, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


before  the  end  of  the  month  of  January 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  large  Commerce 
and  Edu(;ation  Pavilions.  Exhibits  from 
Am(>rican  maniifatiturers  are  already  here, 
and  great  activity  is  shown  in  the  installa- 
tion of  these. 

Cuba  will  exhibit  everything  it  had  at  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition,  and,  in  addition, 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  her  home 
industries  and  natural  resources.  Spain 
will  do  the  same,  no  doubt,  for  her  com- 
merce is  always  increasing,  each  day  in- 
vading us  with  new  goods. 


WHITE  BUTTONS  AND  PINK 
OVERALLS 

A^fE  Americans  have  had  no  meatless 
*  *  day  nor  sweetless  day,  nor  bread- 
tickets,  nor  Federal  seizure  of  the  potato- 
crop.  Most  of  us  can  get  enough  of  what 
we  need,  and  those  whom  we  ' '  have  always 
with  us"  are  being  more  adequately  taken 
care  of  this  winter  than  for  many  years  past. 
And  yet,  famine  may  hit  us,  too — not  of 
food,  but  of  dyestuffs.  And  apparently  this 
shortage  will  be  aimed  directly  at  the  mas- 
culine half  of  America,  for  it  is  from  over- 
all-factories and  button-factories  that  we 
first  hear  the  evil  tidings.  In  the  former 
instance,  it  is  the  blue  vegetable  dye  that  is 
failing — that  cerulean  tint  that,  in  the  farm- 
hand's jeans,  supplies  so  admirably  the 
necessary  delicate  last  touch  of  color  to 
rural-landscape  paintings.  Now  we  learn 
that,  when  the  blue  is  gone,  one  of  the  prob- 
able substitutes  will  be  pink.  Pink  over- 
alls! It  is  a  blinding  conception,  in  the 
first  glare  of  its  elTulgence.  And  yet  it 
has  its  good  and  its  bad  side  alike,  which 
the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  explains 
philosophically : 

Doubtless  the  time  -  honored  overalls 
composed  of  what  is  popularly  termed  blue 
jeans  are  more  serviceable  than  those  of 
pink  material  would  be,  one  reason  being 
that  they  can  absorb  a  lot  more  dirt  of 
daily  toil  and  not  look  much  the  worse  for 
it;  whereas  the  pink  duds  would  have  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  laundry,  and 
as  a  result  would  soon  be  frayed  and  other- 
wise damaged.  Admitting  this,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  would  be 
overbalanced  by  meritorious  features.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  brightening  elTect 
on  the  city's  highways  and  byways  if 
scores  of  men  were  seen  going  arounil 
togged  out  with  pink  overalls!  Indeed,  the 
more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  one  is  con- 
vinced that  some  such  color-scheme  should 
have  been  devised  long  ago.  Local  color 
is  much  talked  about  these  days,  and  what 
more  colorful  in  a  city  than  pink,  whether 
it  bo  on  a  woman's  face,  or  on  her  hat  or 
dress,  or  on  a  man's  overalls? 

There  is  a  possibility  of  some  discord  in 
the  event  of  adoption  of  piidc  overalls, 
which  is  that  tlie  city's  "white  wings" 
might  become  envious  and  demand  that 
they  also  bo  robed  in  pink.  This,  liowever, 
could  be  ('om])lied  with  easily  and  effective- 
ly, for  in  a  jifTy  the  city's  lawmakers  could 
pass  an  ordinance  transforming  the  "white 
wings"  into  "pink  wings."  and  there 
would  be  joy  all  around.  .\nd  then  tJiink 
how  nicely,  wlu>n  they  are  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness,  the  pink  overalls  could  be  used 
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at   night  as   pink   pajamas!     So   pink   let 
it  be,  if  a  change  must  be  made. 

As  for  white  buttons,  they  too  will  come 
as  the  result  of  dye-shortage,  and,  too,  the 
men  will  be  hardest  hit.  Women  can  take 
recourse  to  hooks  and  eyes,  or  pins,  or  they 
can  change  the  styles  to  suit;  but  man, 
bird  of  dun  feather  that  he  is,  must  make 
the  best  of  the  buttons  that  are  sewn  on 
him.  The  Baltimore  News  hazards  a  few 
reflections  on  this  score: 

If  the  worse  comes  to  the  worst,  how- 
ever, the  tailors,  clothing-manufacturers, 
and  mankind  in  general  may  be  able  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  to  produce 
some  very  nobby — a  word  often  en- 
countered in  advertising-literature  on  this 
subject — effects  in  plain  white  buttons. 
Much  would  depend  upon  the  size.  A  small 
white  button  would  lend  a  chaste  sim- 
plicity to  the  attire.  It  would  be  neat 
and,  by  reason  of  its  trifling  diameter,  not 
gaudy,  while  a  disk  two  inches  across 
would  attract  attention  and  arouse  admir- 
ation anywhere.  Buttons  plain,  buttons 
decorated  with  the  appropriate  monogram; 
for  those  who  have  retained  or  attained, 
with  or  without  the  efforts  of  genealogists, 
a  family  tree — buttons  heraldic  even!  To 
the  la\^  mind  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
many  possibilities  in  the  white  button,  even 
tho  playing  at  Who's  got  it?  may  become 
too  easy  to  remain  popular. 


EXPERIMENTS   IN   OFFICE   BOYS 

THE  claim  that  office  boys  are  born 
and  not  made  is  untrue.  We  will  grant 
that  the  super-office  boy — he  who  brings  in 
and  lays  down  upon  our  desk  two  tickets 
for  the  ball  game  procured  from  his  cousin 
who  is  official  water  boy  with  the  Giants — 
is  unique.  Like  the  superlative  janitor, 
hotel-waiter,  cook,  business  partner,  and 
mother-in-law,  he  is  not  to  be  burbanked 
by  any  casual  school  of  instruction,  but  is 
that  fine  and  rare  flower  that  rivals  the 
century  plant  in  the  infrequency  of  its 
bloom.  But  the  office  boy  as  we  are 
more  than  content  to  have  him  can  be 
educated  out  of  raw  material  if  his  in- 
struction is  properly  managed.  This  is 
proved  daily  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jackson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Office-Boys'  School,  in  the 
Boys'  Club,  Avenue  A  and  Tenth  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  Boys'  Club,  which  is 
prominent  just  at  this  time  through  a  whirl- 
wind campaign  to  raise  $500,000  for  the 
extension  of  its  "plant,"  is  the  home  of 
several  remarkable  schemes  for  molding 
American  boys  and  men  out  of  the  polyglot 
material  in  the  East-Side  crucible.  One  of 
these  is  the  "Junior  Police  Force,"  men- 
tioned some  time  ago  in  these  columns. 
Another  is  clean  and  amusing  moving 
pictures  for  very  small  boys  and  as  many 
larger  boys  as  can  add  themselves  thereto. 
But  the  Office-Boy  School  is  the  feature  that 
attracts  the  most  attention  from  outside, 
for  business  men  who  have  tried  out  its 
products  are  enthusiastic  about  the  results 
attained,    and   generally    there   are    many 


Fear  is  a  Bully 
CaU  His  Bluff! 


What   This  Book 
Teaches  You 

How  to  ovcrcoiiie  timidity. 

How  to  conquer  Basliful- 
ness. 

Huw   to   have    "iiPive.'* 

How  to  demand  "  your 
own." 

How  to  face  i>eop]e  you  have 
always  felt  inferior  to. 

Hi'w  to  develop  Self-Con- 
fidence. 

Huw  to  deal  with  people  on 
their  own  lovel. 

How  to  siiccessfully  face 
embarrassing  Isituations. 

How  to  "rise  to  the  occa- 
sion." 

How  to  be  Forceful  and 
Dominant. 

How  to  eliminate  Nervous- 
ness in  dealing  with  big 
men. 

How  to  act  calmly  and  nat- 
urally on  occasions  that 
usually  excited  you. 

How  to  banish  Fear,  phys- 
ical as  well  as  mental. 

How  to  st(.>p  Worry. 

How  to  become  a  Man 
among  men. 

How  to  get  rid  of  Super- 
stition. 

How  t(j  face  old  age  calmly. 

How  to  maintain  poise  in 
public. 

How  to  assert  yourself  in 
Business  as  well  as  in  the 
Home. 

How  to  develop  courage  to 
swing  big  deals. 

How  to  dominate  Circum- 
stances. 

How  t<j  defy  old-time  hab- 
its of  Hesitation. 

How  to  insure  a  healthy, 
virile,  intrepid  grade  of 
Brain. 

How  to  stir  into  electrical 
activity,  latent  leader- 
ship qualities  which 
Nature  has  tucked  into 
the  make-up  <if  every 
normal  man  or  woman. 

How   to   mass   the    myriad 
cell-forces  of  your   Mind 
into   a  strong,   tearing, 
goal-gaining  plan  of  , 
Conduct. 

How  to  fireak  open  the  door 
Ui  a  new  world  of  'I'liink- 
ing  —  rare  in  beauty, 
practical  in  application. 

A  complete  list  of 
contents  would  al- 
most fill  this  page 


"Culture  of  Courage,"  aWonderful  Book  That 
Takes  Out  the  Scare  and  Puts  In  the  Dare 

Fear  is  the  meanest  bully  on  earth — he  keeps  millions  on 
their  knees  futilely  begging  for  the  things  of  life  and  the  peace 
of  mind  which  are  rightfully  theirs,  when  if  they  but  knew  it 
he  would  turn  tail  and  run  at  the  first  sign  of  resistance. 

Fear  —  the  bluffer — has  many  disguises  —  sometimes  he 
comes  dressed  as  lack  of  self-confidence — other  times  he  is 
superstition — often  he  makes  other  people  seem  dangerous — 
at  other  times  he  is  clothed  as  worry — worry  about  circum- 
stance, about  the  future,  about  what  would  happen  if — but 
no  matter  what  the  cloak,  his  bluff  can  be  called  if  you  but 
learn  how  and  the  result  will  prove  that  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  truth  in  the  failure  slogans  "I  haven't  the  ability."  It 
can't  be  done,"  etc. 

CULTURE  OF  COURAGE 

Send  No  Money— Only  $3  If  You  Keep  It 

is  by  Frank  Channing'  Haddock,  Ph.D. — the  famous  author  of 
"Powei  of  Will" — a  .scientist  whose  name  ranks  with  James,  Bergson 
and  Royce.  It  is  not  an  inspirational  book  which  merely  admon- 
ishes you  to  "destroy  your  fears"  and  "  be  courageous."  Instead,  it 
is  a  practical  course  in  how  to  overcome  each  particular  kind  of 
human  fear,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  to  which  we  are  all  sub- 
jected. It  contains  actual  principles,  rules,  methods  and  exercises 
which  anyone  can  easily  follow  and  become  ten  times  bigger — ten 
times  more  successful — ten  times  happier  than  you  have  even 
dared  hope. 

WILL    HELP    YOU 

Never,  webelieve,  has  a  book  of  more  practical  help  been  written. 
One  man  tells  us  how  he  had  been  out  of  a  position  for  months  and 
had  absolutely  lost  confidence  in  himself  until  after  reading  "Cul- 
ture of  Courage"  he  went  out  and  secured  an  excellent  position  the 
very  same  day. 

That  is  only  one  example.  Some  say  that  it  has  made  them 
self-confident  and  able  to  demand  what  they  want,  instead  of 
whining  for  it  hat  in  hand.  Others  say  that  for  the  first  time  are 
they  able  to  talk  to  men  they  had  always  iield  in  awe — 
others,  that  it  has  given  them  courage  to  take  risks  they 
dared  not  and  they  have  won  out — others,  that  they 
have  banished  superstition  and  fear  of  things  formerly 
beyond  their  control — some  say  they  now  have  courage 
to  say  "no,"  the  hardest  word  in  the  English  language 
— and  hundredssay  it  hasgiven  thema  new  grip  on  life. 
What  "Cult  ure  of  Courage"  has  done  for  thousands  of 
users,  among  them  many  prominent  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor, it  will  do  for  you  by  forevereliminatingfearin 
all  its  diabolicaldisguises  and  putting  in  its  placea  brand 
of  courage  that  will  make  you  well  nigh  invincible. 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


So  confidentare  we  thatonce  you  examine  this  great  book  in 
your  own  Imiiie,  you  would  never  give  it  up.  tliat  we  offer  to 
send  it  on  five  days'  free  trial  wittiovit  a  cent   in  advanc 
Ke^p  it  five  days  —  look  it  over  rarcfnlly — then  if  >  ou 
feel  yon  can  afford  t<»  he  witliout  it,  mail  it  hack  and 
y-.u  owe  us  nothing,  otherwise    remit  $3,  the  small 
price  of  this  hig  460-page  leather  bound  book.   Re- 
member, no  money  in  advance.    Merely  mail  the 
Coupon    enclosing  business  card  or   giving  a     _ 
reference  today.  ,/     Name- 


What  Readers  Say: 

"In  it  I  found  rules,  prin- 
ciples and  regimes  whicli 
make  it  Avorth  its  weight  in 
gold  t-j  me." — District  At- 
torney Goodwin,  Oil  City. 
Penn. 

"It  is  a  'wonder.'  The 
more  one  reads  it.  the  more 
forceful  ideas  he  can  draw 
from  tliis  sturelioiise."— - 
J.  F.  Ells.  Pres.  Nat.  School 
of  Sales'p,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  

"It  is  simply  magnificent; 
I  shall  highly  recommend  it 
and  wish  everybody  could 
read  it." — L.  I,  Hall,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

"It  stands  absolutely  at 
the  head  of  anything  I  have 
ever  come  across;  Mr.  Had- 
dock is  certainly  a  Master 
Mind.  As  a  teacher,  I  can 
say  that  no  greater  good 
could  Come  than  the  abso- 
lution fromsui)erstition  this 
book  brings  about. * "— 
James  Straightwell,  Rey- 
noldsviUe,  Pa. 

"'Culture  of  Courage*  is 
superb.  It  is  clear,  force- 
ful, scientific,  practical  in 
every  form  and  manner  ; 
ALIVK  with  the  rich,  the 
high,  the  ideal,  the  sublime. 
It's  an  inspiration  from 
beginning  to  end.  IT  JUS- 
TIFIES ALL  CLAIMS." — 
F.  Stanley  Percra.  Res.  Mas- 
ter, Wesley  College,  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. 

"Enclosed  is  a  check  for 
which  send  me  anotlier 
copy  fur  one  of  my  friends. 
Dr.  Haddock's  works  arc 
superior  to  anything  X 
have  ever  read  ior  the 
development  of  the 
individual.  He  is 
entirely    in 

'"^^f.I'^r.l"'"'  /     PELTON 

V^»r    -^''^-X  PUB.     CO. 

Ir'X     67-A  Wilcox 
Houl":   /        5    Block 
ten.  /      Meriden,  Conn 

"•^     Gentlemen:     Please 

send    me   a    copy    of 

'Culture  of    Courage" 

on  approval.    I   agree  to 

remit  $3  or  remail  the  book 

in  live  days. 


4r>n  pp. 

Half  Leather 
,    (iuld  Top 
Li^aves 


Pelton  Publishing  Co. 

67- A  Wilcox  Block.Meriden.Conn. 


Address 


WHAT15<^WILL'D0 

The  Uttle  matter  of  ISc  In  stamps  will  bring  you  the  P»th- 
llnderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation  ;  a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  thattells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  22d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse:  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  Is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is  at 
last.  Send  only  ISc  to  show  that  you  mightlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
iScdoesnotrepay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 

V»The  Pathfinder,  36  Douglas  St.,  Washington,  0.  C 


■) 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority   quii-kly  hcnmies 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


The  University  of  Chicago  iM 


HOME 
STUDY 

8401  Tesr 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offer*  alio  instruc 
tion  by  corretpondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation addrets 
U.  of  C.  (DiT.  R)  Chicago.  III.  "■•"""  ^ 
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This  IIlustmtQs 

WhatMappons  M?en 

YouStavtA  Cold  Motor 


When  you  '*  light  the  gas"  under 
your  cold  spark  plugs  the  effect  is 
much  tlie  same  as  if  you  poured  lioii- 
ing  water  on  a  spark  plug  half  buried 
in  a  cake  of  ice. 

Unless  the  materials  are  exactly 
conditioned — 

Unless  the  parts  are  accurately 
tooled  and  fitted — 

Unless  tiie  contact  points  are  prop- 
erly cushioned  where  the  strains  come 
— something  is  bound  to  break. 
If  you   would   have   absolutely   reliable   service,   under  all  the  varying   strains  of 
temperature,  speed  and  load,  see  that  your  motor  is  equipped  with 

Mhampion 

^^ili^^^  "TOLEDO  MADE  TOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE* 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

Every  detail  of  their  construction  makes  for  endurance  and  dependability. 

But  to  make  them  dependable,  we  go  to  extremes  of  engineering  and  of  processing 
which  you  would  never  dream  of. 

These  extremes  are  practical  only  because  their  cost  is  distributed  over  such  an 
enormous  production. 

Year  after  year  our  output  has  been  greater  than  that  of  all  other  makes  of  spark 
plugs  combined. 

This  season  our  output  is  doubled  co\\\\>2LXtdi  with  last. 

The  spark  plug  which  we  designed  to  serve  your  motor  we  know,  by  actual 
comparative  tests,  will  serve  that  particular  kind  of  motor  with  greater  effi- 
ciency than  any  other  kind  of  plug  you  can  buy. 

Your  dealer  knows  which  one  it  is  and  will  gladly  supply  you. 

Be  sure  the  name  "Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  bo.x. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  203  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


•IKPm  »  a.>»  l^»  WOglW  w 


J> 


Now   The    Wealthiest   Country  In   The    Worlds 


Conditions.  Ownrrslii 
trjbution  of  I'loducts, 
InditNtrial  Amorica. — 
pariized,  Leadirif;  Ind 
Commercial  America. 
TliCiMcri'haiit  Marine, 


Features  of  Contents: 

Thp  Country  and  the  People. 

— Characteristics  cf  tlio 
Ppc^ple.  ]iiiiiii;;rati'>n,  Tlip 
Nogro  Prohlpni.  Increase  in 
Popiilati(jn,  Etc. 

Rural  Ameriea. — Natural 
).  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  Dis- 
Ktc. 

How  American  Industry  is  or- 
ustries,  Etc. 

— Kailways,     Foreign    Trade, 
,  Commercial  Relations,  Etc. 


The  great  story  of  AMERICA — what  it  is,  and 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  told  by  the  great 
French  economist,  I^iorre  Lerov-Beaulicu.  in 
his  work.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  This  book  has 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  as  the 
most  noteworthy  work  on  America  since  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth."  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley,  President  of  Vale,  says:  "Any  work  by 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  worth  reading,  and  this  book 
deals  with  a  subject  on  which  intelligent  outside 
opinion  is  much  needed." 

Cloth.     400  pages.     $2.00  postpaid. 
Funk  AWagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  NY. 


A  Valuable  New  Text- 
book on  Economics 

"An  ainaziu^'lv  instructive 
voUnno.  The  Uiok  is  a  mine 
of  information,  tlmrnufrlily 
assimilated  and  coordinated 
for  the  use  of  Americans,  even 
more  it  would  seem  than  for 
tlie  French  for  whom  it  was 
01  iyinally  written.  There  is 
nothing  else  i  u  existence  that 
approaches  it  in  thorougli- 
ness." — The  Evening  Mail, 
IS'ew  York. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO   YOU 


look  at  tbeBO  bareiinB!  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  our  own 
FaotorieB,  and  guaranteeti  for  one  year. 
rnderwoods  $'25  to  $70         Royals  .$25  to  $65 
L.  C.  Sniilh  $aO  to  $.56  Olivers  $20  ix>  $45 

Brand  new  No,  2  Smith  Premiers  $45 
Nlieelal  this  month 
Remingr'on  Visible  \».  10.  $38.50 
Wo  bnveothera,  of  course.     Send  for  catalogue  describ- 
jnf;  them.     Brancb  offices  in  principal  cities. 
AMKRICAN    WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  34  5 


Broadwav,  N.  Y» 


"Doim't-Snore" 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING   AND  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Rolled  Gold.  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 
MONEY  BACK  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION 

Three  sizes:  Child's,  Regular  (90  percent  of  sales) ,  and  Large. 
Cimiiiirlalilc  null   ('unvrnii'nl.     Further  information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,      Middleburg,  Va.,    Box  12 


Be  Healthwise— Guard  Yourself 
Against  Coughs  and  Colds  With 


LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL  CANDY 

COUGH  DROPS 


In  the 
Yellow 

Box 


Give    quick    relief    and    aid 
^    the   voice.     LU  DEN'S 
^iV    have  many  uses.  KccoKnizcd 
^  for  purity. 


.Wm.  H.  Luden, 


Manufacturini! 
Confectionrr 


Reading, 


morti  applications  for  boys  from  tiiis  school 
lliaii  thorc  are  graduates  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions. The  course  consists  of  tea  lessons 
of  two  hours  each,  and  the  tuition  is  less 
than  five  cents  an  hour.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evcniruj  Sim  interviews  the 
director,  who  took  uj)  his  present  work  as 
the  rt'sult  of  investigations  into  the  reasons 
why  so  many  boys  lose  their  first  jobs. 
He  says: 

It's  the  extraordinary  boy  who  can  get 
on  if  his  employer  won't  take  any  pains 
Avith  him.  And  not  to  take  pains  with  him 
merely  means  to  suffer  pains  himself! 
Many  employers  take  as  much  interest  in 
their  boys  as  in  their  typewriters.  The 
boys  are  office  machines,  but  they  are 
human  machines,  too.  It  is  impossible  to 
throw  a  youngster  into  a  strange  place, 
tell  him  he  is  to  work  from  eight  to  five  and 
"do  everything  that  is  expected  of  him," 
and  then  to  anticipate  getting  any  kind  of 
a  service  worth  having.  The  employer 
should  have  the  work  laid  out  explicitly, 
and  then  if  he  is  definite  in  stating  what  he 
wants  he  has  a  right  to  exact  the  execution 
of  his  orders  with  an  equal  definiteness. 
Otherwise  he  hasn't  that  right.  And  even 
after  that  the  boys  will  make  mistakes, 
because  they  are  young  and  untried,  and 
because  they  are  boys.  But  if  the  em- 
ployer will  take  an  interest  in  them,  will 
take  them  seriously,  he  will  get  more  than 
his  money's  worth  out  of  them.  That's 
been  proved  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
have  tried  it. 

"Come  in,  son!  Did  you  get  that 
job?"  A  slight,  eager-eyed  little  chap, 
with  freckles  and  red  hair,  stood  before 
him. 

"Yes.  sir.    They  said  to  come  Monday." 

"Well  now  that's  fine.  I'm  mighty 
glad!"  (Jackson  is  from  Texas.)  "And 
you'll  do  well.  You're  going  to  make 
good,  son."  The  youngster  blushed  furi- 
ously in  the  face  of  praise  before  a  stranger. 

"But  I'm  coming  back,  Mr.  Jackson, 
to  finish  that  adding-machine  work." 

"Fine.  That's  great.  Glad  to  have 
you." 

"That's  the  test!"  he  cried,  a  satis- 
factory gleam  in  his  eye,  Avhen  the  boy 
had  left.  "When  they  gel  a  job  and  don't 
drop  their  course,  but  come  back  to  finish 
up,  it  shows  they  mean  ])usiness." 

In  addition  to  faithfulness  and  industry, 
and  other  abstract  virtues  that  in  an  offico 
boy  are  more  to  be  desired  than  much  fino 
gold,  they  also  learn  some  plain,  prosaic 
facts,  as  we  read: 

Here  is  young  Finkelstein's  record  at- 
tached to  his  letter  of  recommendation 
for  the  school: 

"How  to  operate  an  adding-machine, 
how  to  operate  a  telephone-switchboard, 
how  to  typewrite  by  touch  system,  bow  to 
operate^  an  addressogi-aph,  how  to  speak 
properly  over  a  telephone."  Thou  the 
boy  had  added  four  mottoes  that  Mr. 
Jackson  has  originated  for  his  students  as 
"Ofiicegranis." 

do  things  withoxtt  being  told. 
Always  be  willing  to   help  others. 
Don't    leave    off    befoue    yoxi    are 

finished. 
Always  be  neat  in   appearance  and 

always  be  polite. 

It  was  learuod   that  the  boys  iiro  also 
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given  instruction  in  filing  and  indexing, 
in  errand  -  work,  in  copying  lettcn-s,  in 
wrapping  parcels  and  folding,  sealing,  and 
stamping  letters. 

"Business  houses  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  work,"  concluded 
Mr.  Jackson,  "and  we  ourselves  are  able 
to  place  many  of  the  ^boys  who  go  out 
from  here.  We  try  to  put  them  where 
there  will  be  a  chance  for  advancenuint  in 
the  house  which  employs  them.  A  ])oy 
works  better  and,  if  tliere  is  a  chauf-e 
ahead  for  him,  he  feels  right  at  the  start — 
in  his  office-boy  position — that  he  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  his  lifework.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  can't  l)e  a  very  big  or 
])rogressive  house  that  can't  offer  him  a 
ladder." 


HOPE  FOR  BRITISH  HUMOR 

THE]  war  may  at  least  resuscitate  the 
blighted  British  joke,  if  it  does  nothing 
better  for  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  hope 
of  one  Englishman,  something  of  a  humorist 
himself,  Pelham  Gren\'ille  Wodehouse.  In 
this  country  we  often  think  that  there  must 
be  something  ^vrong  with  the  Britisher's 
jokes,  and  in  this  notion  Mr.  Wodehouse 
encourages  us.  A  joke,  says  he,  should  be 
universal,  and  British  jokes  are  not.  In 
England,  "no  humorist  A\Tites  for  a  paper 
which  is  to  be  read,  for  example,  by  a  pros- 
perous business  man  and  his  chauffeur;  to 
reach  these  two  men,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  write  two  different  sorts  of  jokes  for  two 
different  publications."  It  is  this  situation 
which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  Britisher 
to  understand  our  devotion  to  the  writings 
of  George  Ade,  or  Ring  W.  Lardner,  or 
"Mister  Dooley,"  or  Montague  Glass.  A 
beautiful  example/  of  one  Englishman's 
favorite  brand  of  humor,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  "Happy  Thoughts,"  by 
Sir  Francis  Burnand.  This  retails  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  well-intentioned  Britisher  of 
singularly  irresilient  intellect,  and  "the 
only  people  who  could  enjoy  it  are  those 
who  live  the  same  leisurely  life  as  its  hero." 
The  war,  however,  is  sharpening  British 
wit  and  softening  and  giving  elasticity 
to  its  humor.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
shattering  of  class-prejudice,  and  partly 
to  the  intellectual  and  emotional  awakening 
for  which  the  war  is  responsible.  As  Mr. 
Wodehouse  remarks,  in  an  interview  given 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

English  humor  has  gradually  been  grow- 
ing mon;  alert.  The  English  humorist 
has  been  adopting  a  less  patronizing  atti- 
tude toward  his  readers;  he  has  credited 
his  readers  with  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence and  has  not  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  his  jokes  in  detail  as  he 
used  to  explain  them. 

You  remember  the  old  volumes  of  Punch, 
and  Pierce  Egan's  hunting-pictures.  The 
point  of  every  joke,  however  obvious,  was 
put  in  italics,  so  that  it  might  not  possibl.y 
be  missed.  If  the  joke  was  about  a  child's 
bright  retort,  or  something  of  the;  sort,  there 
would  also  be  given,  after  the  italicized 
j)()int  of  tlH>  joke,  a  phrase  in  parentheses 
showing  the  effect  of  the  retort  on  the 
other  character  in  the    dialog — "C^onster- 
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Once  grapefruit 
were  scarce  and  high-priced — a  break- 
fast dish  fit  for  kings  which  only  the  well-to-do 
could  afford.   Now  there  are  thousands  of  bearing  groves 
in  Florida,  where  grapefruit  come  nearest  reaching  perfection,' 
and  the  fruit  is  plentiful  and  reasonable  in  price.     Florida  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  grapefruit  and  in  the  long  growing  season  of  the^ 
State,  nature  seals  up  in  the  golden  globes  her  life-giving  sunshine  to  be\ 
opened  and  made  use  of  months  later  in  the  heart  of  winter's  kingdom. 


A>k  your  dealer  for  Sealdsweet  grape- 
fruit, instead  of  just  grapefruit 


Sealdsweet  oranges  are  just  as  superior 
as  the  grapefruit — try  them  this  year 

Sealdsweet    is   the    appropriate    trade- 
mark  of  the  fruit  of  growers  of  the 
choicest  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  the 
world.    They  are  banded  together  in 
a  co-operative  organization,   the  Flor- 
ida Citrus  Exchange,  to  see  that  con- 
sumers get  Florida's  famous  fruits 
in  prime  condition.     The  Seald- 
sweet mark  is  only  on  boxes 
which  contain  fruit  that  will 
give   you   your   money's 
worth,    no   matter   at 
what  price  you  buy  it. 


'ORANGES 


.GRAPEFRUIT^ 


Almost  every   modern   grocery  or  fruit 
store  carries  Sealdsweet  fruits  in  season 

F[ciTRUs"e!xcriAN^#\ 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  in- 
sist and  he  will  get  these  fruits  for  you 

Sometimes  a  Florida  grapefruit  is  rough    j< 
and  uninviting  in  looks — but  cut  it  open 
and   you    will    realize    the    truth    that 
beauty  is  only  skin  deep.  If  they  have 
been   allowed   to   ripen   on   the  tree 
you    will    find    Florida    grapefruit 
filled  with  delicious,   invigorating 
juice.     Sealdsweet    oranges    and 
grapefruit  are  useful  in  cook- 
ery and  confections.   Booklet 
giving   scores   of   ways   of 
serving   mailed    free 


Free  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 

pr..tf('t  furs.  \vt.olen3  ixiul 
inuiiu^s  fnmi  iiutths.  «'t(*. 
Finest  gift.  15  (lays*  free 
trial.  Factory  p  i'  i  res. 
Write  today  for  56-  page  free  catalog. 

PIKDMONT  RED  OEDAK  CHEST  CO.,  Wept.  42,  StatesvUle,  N.  C. 


for  farm,  ranch,  shop,  to  ptimp,  saw, 
excavate,  hoist,  irrigate,  can  be 
had  in  Galloway  eng'ines  from  1  1-2 
to  16  h.  p.  All  styles.  200, OOOcus-' 
tomera  testify  to  quality.  Prices 
from  1-3  to  1-2  what's  usually 
Bsked.    Low  freight. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Box   3035^  Waterloo.  Iowa 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  them  with  a"Gunn'* 

You  can  start  with  one  book  section  witli  top  and  base,  at  small 
cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books.  Doors  are  remov- 
able and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bands;  easy  to  set  up  or  take 
apart;  practically  dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gann  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  (highest 
awards  at  the  Panama -Pacific  Industrial  Exposition. 

See  the  famous  "(lunn"  Sectional  Honkcase  al  your  dealer's  or 
write  us  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  color.-i.  showing  C'olo- 
ni.d.  Mission,  .Suiitary,  (liw  loot  and  Standard  designs  in 
mihogany  an  1  oik  to  harmonize  with  their  .surroundings.  I'rices 
lower  than  others. 


THE 


Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 


MICH- 


1810  Broadway 


2J4 
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your-copi/r. 


WE  have  one  aim  always  in 
view  when  preparing  our 
beautiful  catalogue  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  each  year, — to 
make  it  of  the  utmost  value  to  you 
in  the  selection,  planting  and  care 
of  your  garden. 

This  year's  copy  exceeds  all  pre- 
vious efforts.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  good  ad  vice,  of  careful  description, 
of  beautiful  pictures,  and  of  clear, 
simple  cultural  directions  which  you 
will  find  invaluable. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.    Ask 
for  it  and  it  will  be  mailed  you  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802 

53H  Barclay  St.  through  to  54  Park  Place 
New  York 


I 


Cowee  ^s 
Gladiolus 

If  you  have  never, 
grown  Gladiolus  from 
the  bulbs  produced  at 
Meadowvale  Farms 
you  cannot  know  the 
full  beauty  of  these 
glorious  fiowers. 

MY   1916  CATALOGUE 

lists  nearly  a  hundred  superb  Gladii)li  of  my  own 
introduction,  including  "Peace,"  the  new  white. 
Send  today  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet — free  on 
request. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Meadowvale  Farms 
Box  162  .  .  .  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tells  everything  about  the  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  poultry  industry. 
Issued  monthly;  10  ceDtS.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  good  it  is  and  will 
send  it  6  months  for  25c  Order  now, 
American  Poultry  Journal,  Ctucaso.  111. 


iPulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Best  for  La^wns  and  Ga^rdens 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food.  For 
all  crops.  Especially  good  lor 
lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  where 
quick  and  certain  results  are 
necessary.  Used  extensively 
lor  small  fruits,  shrubbery,  , 
etc.  Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash;  also 
adds  humus. 


Sheep's  Head 
Sheep  Manure 

guaranteed  absolutely  clean 
— tree  (rom  weed  seeds,  whu 
and  pulverized  for  easy  application 

Send  for  information  and  prices,  delivered. 

Natural  Guano  Co.  'il^oTi^: 


-nothing  but  slicep,|Danure 
free  from  weed  seeds,  which  are  killed  by  heat. 


Dried 


nation  of  Mr.  Brown,"  or  "Total  coUapso 
of  Mr.  Jones,"  or  something  like  that. 

This  has  been  done  away  with  in  com- 
paratively recent  years,  certainly  since 
Mark  Twain's  great  vogue  has  been  es- 
tablished. It  is  not  that  English  humor 
has  become  less  subtle,  less  in  need  of  ex- 
planation; what  has  happened  is  that  the 
English  humorists  have  learned  to  place 
more  reliance  on  their  readers'  intelligence. 
And  I  think  that  Mark  Twain  is  responsible 
for  this. 

A  typical  example  of  American  humor 
is  the  eyeball  story.  The  scene  is  a 
Western  mining -town.  An  Englishman 
enters  the  bar,  where  men  carrying  six- 
shooters  are  standing  around  talking  and 
gulping  down  great  slugs  of  clear  whisky. 
He  turns  to  the  bartender  and  says,  "Will 
you  give  me  a  highball,  please." 

The  bartender  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  and  then  turns  to  the  bar-waiter. 
"Jake,"  he  says,  "this  gent  wants  an  eye- 
ball. I  don't  know  what  he  wants  if  for. 
But  run  out  and  catch  a  Chinaman." 

Now,  that  is  an  excellent  story,  and  over 
here  it  has  a  general  appeal.  But  in 
England  it  would  be  considered  coarse  and 
viilgar.  The  typical  British  joke  of  the 
best  sort  has  to  do  with  motor-cars  or 
butlers  or  bishops  or  week-ends. 

A  characteristic  of  the  American  humor- 
ist, says  the  Englishman,  is  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  running  the  risk  of  vulgarity.  His 
English  cousin,  however,  "wabbles;  he 
would  like  to  be  funny,  but  he  is  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  being  vulgar."  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  it  appears,  suffered  much  from  this 
bane,  and  "a  large  section  of  the  public 
regarded  his  early  work  as  a  personal 
insult."  Signs  of  change  are  noted  in  the 
more  youthful  appearance  of  the  readers  of 
Punch  and  in  the  success  of  American  farces 
in  London.     Mr.  Wodehouse  continues: 

I  think  the  Old  Subscriber  must  be 
dying  out.  For  years  he  dominated  the 
whole  of  English  humorous  writing.  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  wrote 
a  facetious  column  on  an  evening  paper 
in  London.  Whenever  I  wrote  anything 
that  struck  me  as  particularly  good,  it 
was  deleted  by  the  censor  on  the  ground 
that  the  Old  Subscriber  wouldn't  like  it. 

Tlxat  sort  of  thing  was  going  on  all  over 
the  country.  Ardent  young  men,  bursting 
to  be  as  funny  as  they  could,  were  squelched 
by  their  editors  in  the  interests  of  the  Old 
Subscriber.  The  Old  Subscriber  was  sus- 
picious of  humor.  He  disliked  it  too  new 
and  fresh.    He  loathed  high  spirits. 

The  only  sort  of  humor  the  Old  Sub- 
scriber would  permit  was  the  work  of  a 
world-weary  man  with  a  secret  soitow, 
struggling  to  jest  in  order  to  hide  his 
bleeding  heart.  He  liked  that.  But  young 
men  Avho  whooped  and  exuded  humor 
through  sheer  joy  of  living  he  disliked  as 
much  as  he  hated  boys  who  shouted  in  the 
street  outside  his  window. 

It  was  the  Old  Subscriber  who  made  the 
difference  between  the  humor  of  England 
and  the  humor  of  America,  which  was  the 
difference  between  a  puppy  with  a  kind 
master  and  a  pupi)y  with  a  master  who 
bullies  it.  The  American  humorist  went 
about  his  business  rollickingly,  sure  of  a 
kind  welcome.  The  English  humorist  was 
deprecating.  He  hoped  he  would  not  be 
kicked,  but  lie  was  not  betting  ou  it.  He 
geuei'ally  was  kicked. 


Most  Beautiful 

Seed  Catalogue 

in  America 

On  receipt  of  your  name 
the  Carter  191 6  "Garden 
and  Lawn"  will  be  sent  you 
free  of  charge.  Here  are 
listed  the  many  varieties  of 

-^  flowers  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced by  James  Carter  & 

^  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  London, 
England. 

These  are  the  famous  "Seeds 
with  a  Pedigree"  whose 
record  in  the  gardens  of 
England  and  America  is  w^ll 
known  to  every  gardening 
expert. 

Not  only  is  this  catalogue  a  wonderful 
pictorial  book — it  contains  16  full-page 
reproductions  of  varieties  in  actual  col- 
ors—  but  it  is  also  a  valuable  garden 
handbook  giving  many  directions  on 
cultivation,  etc.  Write  now  for  the 
edition  is  limited. 

Carters  Tested  Seeds,  Inc. 

1 14  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  of  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO. 

London,  Eng. 


Seeds,  Roses 

Beddlnff  Plants,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Hedge— everything  for 
garden,  home  and  orchard  beautifully  pictured 
and  described  in  our  1916  catalog— America's 
Nursery  Guide  and  Authority.  Sent 
FRKE, postpaid.  Tellsallabout 
planting  and  care,  how  to  have 
charming  garden  and  attractive 
I  bomesurroundingsatsmall  cost. 

Catalog  FREE 

Save  Monej' — Huy  Direct. 

Over  120(t  acres,  60  acres  of  rof^es. 

48  greenhouses.  7  liiuds  of  soil. 

62  > ears'  experience.    Seeds  all 

tested,  nursery  stock  free  from 
disease.  No  risk.  Ssile  arrival 
and  satlsfnetion  fciiarnuteed 

Write   for  catalog;   toila3. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 
Oept.  181    Painesville.  Ohio 


V/Hte  For  Free  Book 

.Feeding  haltiy  hr  ftofit 

Written  by-sii  great  poultry  experts. 
Tells  how  they  make  big  money  out 
of  chickens.  Tells  how  Ked  Comb 
feeds  quickly  develop  birds  for 
maricet,  laying  or  show.  Address 
EDWARDS  &  LOOMIS  CO. 
343R  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago 
^Mtrs.  of  Red  Horn  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 


SHOEMAKER'S   POULTRY 

BOOK  AND   ALMANAC   FOR    1910 

H&3    2i)0    pages;     with    tiiuity    cm  lured     }.>late«    o£ 

fowla  true  to  life;  telis  about  ciiickeos.  iDcubaton^< 
poultry  bouses,  etc.  Pried  15c.  lttoD«y  back  It  not 
satisfied.  C.  O.  6boemafcer|  BoxdOS    rreepormiltf 


dueen  Incubatoi's 

Built  to  Hatch  Without  Trouble 


3on't  wastetimeand  eggs  with  cheap  incubators. 
rThe  Queen  is  the  Law-Priceil  HigliGride  Mieliiin-  built  of  ' 
'California  Kedwood,  with  double  wall,  insulated  all 

I  around, and  a  regulator  that  keeps  Ihi  lemperelure  riglil  with- 
out attention.      Thousands  of  users  testify  it  is  the  in- 1 

I  cubator  that  halchH  the  chicki.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog,  J 

Queen  Incubator  Co.,  176  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ' 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  NATURE  STUDY 

The  enchanting  storj'  of  the  plant-world,  its 
inarvelousdevicesand  adaptations,  itsalliances 
and  ilscnmities,  told  in  an  intensely  interesting 
yet  simple  fashion  by  S.  l^onard  Bastin  in  two 
fascinating  books,  profusely  illustrated  with 
coloreil  plates  and  photographic  reproductions. 

WONDERS  OF  PLANT  UFE      FLOWERLESS  PUNTS 

l.Miiv.  $1  ■.'.■i;l)>  iii;iil*l.;i;  IJiuo.  |l,7."i^b>  mail  |l  ST 
Funk  &  Wa^alU  Oo.,3Bi-60Foartb  At*.,N.T. 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


It's  So  Puzzling. — "  What  is  he  noted 
for?  " 

"  He  is  either  a  literary  man  or  a  maga- 
zine-writer, 1  can't  remember  which." — 
Life. 


Helpful. — Student  (writing  home) — 
"  How  do  you  spell  '  financially  '?  " 

Other — "  F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-1-l-y.  and  there 
are  two  R's  in  '  embarrassed.'  " — Harper  s 
Magazine. 


Narrow  Escape. — He — "  Yes,  I  once 
thought  of  going  on  the  stage,  but  friends 
dissuaded  me." 

She — "  Friends  of  the  stage,  1  presume." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Accomplished.  —  Auntie  —  "  Well, 
Tommy,  what  have  you  learned  in  school 
to-day?  " 

Tommy — "  How  to  whisper  without 
mo\ing  the  lips." — Chicago  Herald. 


Suggestive. — "  Does  yoiu*  wife  favor 
useful  gifts?  " 

"  Too  much,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton. 
"  Last  Christmas  she  bought  me  a  nice, 
new  snow-shovel." — Washington  Star. 


A  Kind  Word.— He— "  Can't  you  find 
anything  pleasant  to  say  about  the 
members  of  my  family?  " 

She — "  Well,  I  remember  they  were  all 
opposed  to  our  marriage." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Preparedness.  —  Grubbs  —  "  Are  you 
planning  to  make  any  good  resolutions?  " 

Stubbs — "  No,  I  am  already  pretty 
well  stocked  up  in  that  way.  You  see,  I 
never  used  those  I  made  last  year." — 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


,  Forgetful. — Bess — "  You  interest  me 
strangely,  Jack — as  no  other  man  ever 
has." 

Jack — "  You  spi-ung  that  on  me  last 
night." 

Bess — "  Oh,  was.it  you?  " — Judge. 


All  Welcome.  —  Sunday  -  School 
Teacher — "  Children,  do  you  know  the 
house  that  is  open  to  all — to  the  poor,  the 
rich,  the  sad,  the  happy,  to  man  and  to 
woman,  to  young  and  to  old — do  you  know 
the  house  I  mean?  " 

Small  Boy — "  Yes,  miss — ^the  station- 
house." — Boston  Transcript. 


His  Cross. — Judge  D.  P.  Dyer  tells  the 
following : 

At  a  recent  examination  of  151  men 
who  wished  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  asked  one  applicant 
the  usual  questions  and  had  received  satis- 
factory replies,  altho  it  was  evident  that 
the  man  had  a  hard  time  fathoming  some 
of  the  questions.    At  last  he  asked: 

"  And  now,  do  you  belong  to  any  society 
or  organization  inimical  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States?  " 

This  was  too  much  for  the  man,  and  he 
was  silent.  Judge  Dyer  explained  the 
meaning,  and  again  asked  the  question. 
A  gleam  of  understanding  overspread  the 
face  of  the  man,  and  he  replied: 

"  Yes,  judge,  I'm  a  Democrat." — St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


SAXON  "SIX 

A  big  touring  car  for  five  people 


This  "Six"  proves  what 
a  quality  car  should  cost 


A  short  time  ago  price  —  to  many 
men — -set  the  standard  of  a  car's 
quality.     But  not  any  longer. 

The  coming  of  the  Saxon  "Six"  has 
altered  old-time  ideas  of  what  a  high- 
grade  car  should  cost. 

For  in  this  Saxon  "Six" — at  $785  — 
you  note  feature  after  feature  formerly 
found  only  on  the  costly  car. 

It  will  surprise  you  with  its  finished 
perfection   in   detail   and    equipment. 

Class  car  standards 
you  now  find 

In  Saxon  "Six"  you  find  lightness  — 
together  with  uncommon  strength 
and  ruggedness. 

You  find  unusual  power — -on  mini- 
mum consumption  of  gasoline.  You 
firid  matchless  speed,  flexibility, 
acceleration,   quietness   and   coolness. 

You  find  noteworthy  beauty  —  the 
newest    type     of     yacht-line     design. 


You  find  roominess  and  comfort. 
The  wheelbase  is   112  inches. 

You  find  real  operative  economy. 
Both  in  fuel  and  tire  costs  Saxon 
"Six"  lowers  usual  standards. 

You  find  Timken  eixles  and  full  Timken  bear- 
ings throughout  the  chassis. 

You  find  hehcal  bevel  driving  gears.  You 
find  a  silent,  efficient  Ivv^o-unit  electric  start- 
ing and  lighting  system. 

You  find  an  exquisite,  lustrous  body  finish — 
linoleum  covered,  aluminum  bound  running 
boards  and  floor  boards — and  many  further 
improvements. 

We  doubt  if  any  car  within  several  hundred 
dollars  in  price  can  compare  in  value  with 
Saxon  "Six."  If  not,  then  $785  is  the  proper 
price  for  a  quality  car.  Let  the  nearest  Saxon 
dealer  show  you  the  nevif  series  Saxon  "  Six." 
Write  for  our  interesting  booklet  "Saxon 
Days."     Address  Dept.  D. 

"Six"  Touring  Car     ......  $785 

"Six"  Roadster 785 

"Six"  Touring  Car  with  detachable  all- 

seaton  top — touring  car  top  included  -  935 

Standard  Roadster,  4-cylinder     -     -     -        395 
(Electric  starting  and  lighting  $50  extra) 

Standard  Roadster,  with  detachable  coupe 

top — open  roadster  top  included       -     -       455 

Delivery  Car,  three-speed  transmission  -       395 


Saxon  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 


12731 


Wren  house 


^^^^  Dodson  Bird  Houses 

Win  Song  Birds 
to  Your  Garden 

FREE  BOOK  tells  how  to 

attract  Bluebirds,  Wrens, 

Martins,  Flickers,  etc.,  to 

live  near  you. 

Get  a  Dodson  Bird  House 

now,  and  have  birds  this 

summer. 

Bluebird  House,  solid  oak,  cy- 
press roof.  $5;  Purple  Martin 
House,  26  rooms  and  attic, 
S 1 2 ;  with  all  copper  roof,  1 1 5 ; 
Flicker  Houses,  S2.50  to  S5; 
Chicadee  or  Nuthatch  Houses, 
J  1. 50  to  $3.  Bird  Baths,  zinc, 
$7;  cement,  $17.  Famous 
Dodson  Sparrow  Trap,  S6. 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Kankakee,  111. 

Nature  Nelglibors  —  best  set  of 
books  about  birds.  Free  folder 
with  picture  of  bird  in  natural 
colors.  Write  for  this. 

Write  for  free  iUuBtrated 
book  about  birds. 

JOSEPH    H.   DODSON 

730  S.  Harrison  Ave 
Kankakee,  111. 

Mr.  Dodaon  is  a  Director  of 
thj  Illinois  Audubon  Society. 


Flicker 
House 

$522 


Bluebird 

House 

1522 


&ird  Bath 
•172°    = 


y 


t^ 


;  SparrowTrap  $6<><> 


How  To  Get  Rich 

by  following  a   plan  clearly  explained  in   "  The 

Book  of  Thrift."  the  new  guide  to  financial  success 
by  T.  D.  MacGregor.  You  can  do  it  if  you  get  a 
copy  of  this  remarkable  book  and  yourself  adopt  its 
plan  of  saving  and  investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within 
the  covers  of  this  3So-page  volume,  and  it  is  all  yours 
for  one  dollar. 

Probably  this  would  be  an  extravagant  claim  were 
the  book  entirely  the  work  of  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  much  of  an  authority  he  might  be,  but  in 

The  Book  of  ThrUt 


Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  MacGregor  has  been  as  much  editor  as  author  in 
that  he  has  brought  together  and  set  down  in  most  inter- 
esting and  practical  form  the  best  results  of  the  study, 
observation  and  practical  experience  of  thousands  of 
thrifty  men  and  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
book's  twenty  chapters  is  that  containing  helpful  quota- 
tions from  the  lips  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  suc- 
cessful men  and  women  of  every  age  and  clime.  Other 
features  of  the  book  of  inestimable  value  are  the  true 
stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and  wise  in- 
vesting, compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for 
saving  in  the  home,  the  office,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.    Sl.'oo  net:  by  mall  SI. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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The  Evolution  of  Writing 

Absorbingly  interesting  is  the  evolution  of  writing. 

Graven  on  stone,  impressed  on  bricks,  scratched  on  bone, 
painted  on  papyrus  and  traced  on  scrolls,  the  story  of  the 
whole  advance  of  civilization  has  been  perpetuated. 

Hardly  less  romantic  than  the  story  of  development  from  mallet  and 
flint  to  the  steel  pen  is  the  development  of  the  pen  itself. 

The  first  crude  pens  were  made  by  a  London  stationer  in  1803. 

In  1858  Richard  Esterbrook,  an  Englishman  himself,  and  a  small 
band  of  workmen  established  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  first  pen  plant 
on  American  soil.  The  development  of  pens  here,  from  the  early 
crude  product  to  the  present  state  of  perfection,  if  less  picturesque, 
is  infinitely  more  vital,  for  it  has  benefited  more  people  each  year 
than  the  whole  writing  population  of  earlier  periods. 

It  takes  over  two  hundred  million  Esterbrook  Pens  every  year  (an  unequalled 
production)  to  meet  the  nation-wide  Esterbrook  demand. 

There  is  an  Esterbrook  shape  and  point  for  every  preference. 

Send  10c  for  useful  metal  box  containing  12  most  popular  styles,  including  the  048 
Falcon,  the  most  popular  pen  in  the  world. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co.,  60-100  Delaware  Avenue,  Camden,  N.  J. 

EsterbrooK  Pens 

Ask  for  IhemtyNamfi  and  Number' 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  4'ure.  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus; authorized  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  .luliug 
L.  Salinger,  12mo.  Ch.th.  214  pages.  $1.00.  net;  postpaid  $1.10. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your   Sales 

No  man  in  America  knows  better  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Send  83c  for  his  new  book  of  snappy, 
meaningful  ginger  talks — they  will  make  you  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  you  apply  their  teachings. 
SHORT  TALKS  ON  RETAIL  SELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  that  put  tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  blood  into  your  sales  talk. 
**  Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods." 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
"He  knows  the  art  of  modern  salesmanship." 

Philadelphia  North  American. 
75o,  l)j  mall  88c.    Almost  300  pageK,  i^loth  Itoiind. 

FUNK  S  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


TINDEBTUJi  CAME  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFEIC Et  a  hook  of  intimate  fir.st-iiand  insiglits  into  the  Rnssi,- 
Japancse  War,  with  nuniei-ous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  i>iistpaid. 
FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMl'ANY,  NEW  YORK. 


$1  per  year 
10c  per  copy 


CHANCE  to  MAKE  $100  at 

WORIf  For  $1  you 

""«*■»•  will  eet  12 
issues  of  the   Stu- 
dents Art  Maga- 
zine.    It   publishes 
Cash  Art  Assignments,   amateurs'  work, 
articles  on  Cartooning, Designing.  Illustra- 
ting, Lettering  and  Chalk-Talking.  CLARE 
lIRinOS.    RTAN   WALKER,    and    olher 
noted  artists,  roiitrlhiitors.  You  will  like 
it   artistic,  helpful,  UNIQUE.  Send  NOW, 
$1,  stamps  or  bill,  to  the  Editor: 

G.  H.  Lockwood,  Dept.  129,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.. 


PEIRCE   SCHOOL 

was  established  so  years  ago — and  is  to- 
day one  of  America's  foremost  scliools. 

Its  new  liome  isthe  most  completely 
equipped  city  private  school  building 
in  this  country. 

Physical  and  mental  development. 
Commercial  and  Secretarial  Courses. 
Enroll  at  any  time. 

Send  for  sist  Year  Book.   Address 

THE  DEAN,  Pine  St,  West  of  Broad,  Philadelphia 


CONGRESS 

PLAYING  CARDS 


I 


For  Social  Play  I  GOLD 

Contrrcss  Cards  are  a  delight  to  sight  I  j^f\rcC 
and  touch.  The  hacks  ar^  tf^ms  of  art.  |  LDULb 
The  finish  makes  dealing  a  plea.sure.   I    ^^\^ 
Alr-Cnshion  Finish    Club  Indexes    |    9V^  V 

I  SEND  15 


BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 


CLUB 
INDEXES 

25C. 

IN  STAMPS  " 


For  General  Play 

Thr    sun    never    sets    on     Bicycle  | 
Cards.     Used   the    world  over  be- 
cause of  their  quality. 

Ivory  or  Alr-Cuihlon  Finlnh 


^THE  US. PLAYING  CARD  CO..  CINCINNATI.  U.SaI" 


His  Reward. — She — "  Just  think,  Henry, 
we've  never  had  a  eross  word." 

He — "  No,  Maine.  Ain't  1  the  patient 
cuss?  " — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Trying  Him  Out. — Tommy  (to  his  pris- 
oner).— ^"  Do  you  understand  English?" 
•  German — "  I  a  leedle  undershdand." 

Tommy — "Well,  then,  blimey!  You  try 
an'  'op  it,  and  you  won't  'alf  bloomin'  well 
cop  it!" — Punch. 


Impartial. — "  How  did  Christmas  go  off 
at  your  place?  " 

"  As  usual.  Christmas  eve  we  wrapt 
all  the  presents  we  gave,  and  Christmas 
day  we  rapped  all  the  presents  we 
received . ' ' — Life . 


Trickery  Evident. — "  Pa,"  inquired  a 
seven-year-old  seeker  after  the  truth,  "  is 
it  true  that  school-teachers  get  paid?  " 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  said  the  father. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  youth  indig- 
nantly, "  that  ain't  right.  Why  should 
the  teachers  get  paid  when  us  kids  do  all 
the  work?  " — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Slighted. — "  I  do  wish,"  observed  Mil- 
dred, "  that  Santa  Claus  had  brought  me  a 
new  doll  for  Christmas." 

"  But  your  old  doll,"  her  mother 
answered,  "  is  as  good  as  ever." 

"  So  am  I  as  good  as  ever,"  the  little 
girl  retorted,  "  but  the  doctor  brought 
you  a  new  baby." — Tit-Bits.  2 


A  Rare  Treat. — "  Were  you  beating 
your  wife,  sir?  "  the  judge  demanded.     -^ 

"  Yes,  yer  honor." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  do  it?  " 

"  Lord  knows,  jedge.  For  twenty  years 
she  alius  wuz  th'  one  what  did  th'  beatin', 
but  I  jes'  happened  ter  catch  her  when  she 
wasn't  feelin'  right." — -Case  and  Comment. 


Crowning  Insult.—"  What  on  earth  are 
you  bellowing  so  hard  for,  Freddy?  " 

"  Daddy  whipt  me." 

"Well,  what  if  he  did?  You've  been 
whipt  before,  and  the  occasion  doesn't  call 
for  such  heartrending  grief." 

"  But  he  w-w-w-whij)t  me  with  a  s-s- 
switch  cut  from  the  Christmas-t-t-r-tree." 
—Tit-Bits. 


A  Substitute. — Sardines  preserved  in  oil 
and  rubber  cement  have  been  added  to 
products  the  exportation  of  which  from 
Norway  is  prohibited. — From  the  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 

If  the  lack  of  sardines  preserved  in  rub- 
ber cement  is  going  to  inconvenience  you, 
there  is  always  the  English  muffin. — Neio 
York  Tribune. 


How  They  Do  It.—"  It  is  said,"  he  re- 
marked, reflectively,  "  that  women's  hands 
are  growing  larger." 

"  Well?  "  she  returned,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  he  asserted.  "  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
this  tendency  will  continue." 

"  Yes?  "  she  said,  in  the  same  inquiring 
tone. 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated.  "  You  see,  motor- 
driving,  and  golf,  and  tennis,  and  otluT 
sports  that  women  have  recently  taken  up 
are  rosjionsible  for  it." 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  with  a  glance 
at  her  own  daii\ty  hands,  "  you'd  betfer 
speak  quick  if  you  want  a  small  one." — 
Tit-Bitt^. 
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The  Hero. — Visitor — "  How  delighted 
you  must  have  been  when  you  heard  your 
son  had  won  the  V.  C." 

Scotch  Wife — "  Oh  ay!  I  was  pleased 
enough,  but  I  wasna  surprized.  He  stood 
up  to  7ne  once!  " — Punch. 


Peace  at  any  Price. — Willie — "  Ma, 
may  I  have  Tommy  Wilson  over  to  our 
house  to  play,  Saturday?  " 

Mother — "  No,  you  make  altogether 
too  much  noise.  You'd  better  go  over  to 
his  house  and  play." — Boston  Transcript. 


On  Second  Thought. — "  My  dears,  your 
father  thinks  you  should  all  go  to  hear 
his  lecture  to-night,  just  for  the  sake  of 
appearance." 

"  But,  mama,  won't  it  have  just  the 
opposite  effect;  won't  people  think  he  is 
cruel?  " — Life. 


Higher    Finance. — Hotel    Clerk — "  Is 

this    $1,000    bill    the    smallest    thing    you 
have  about  you?  " 

Departing    Guest — "  1    am    afraid    it 


IS. 


Clerk  (to  bell-boy) — "  Here,  take  this 
bill  to  one  of  the  waiters,  and  ask  him  to 
change  it." — Judge. 


SuflF  Argument. — The  sutfs  should  get 
Herbert  Caveness,  of  the  Chanute  (Kan- 
sas) Tribune,  to  write  their  campaign 
arguments.  Herbert  points  out  that  Lady 
Eglantine,  the  champion  hen,  is  valued  at 
$100,000,  but  there  isn't  a  rooster  in  the 
world  that'd  bring  one-tenth  of  that 
amount. — New  York  Tribune. 


A  Complete  Alibi. — "  Is  he  a  stude?  " 

"  No." 

"  Why  are  you  vso  sure?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  in  his  room.  There  is  no 
'  September  Morn  '  picture  there.  No 
copy  of  Snappy  Stories.  He  has  no  House 
Rules  hanging  on  the  wall.  There  were 
several  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
and  no  ash-trays.  What  more  do  you 
want?  " — Penn  Stale  Froth. 


Beauty  in  Distress. — Received  by  a 
school-teacher: 

"  Dear  Miss:  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell 
you  something  what  happened  the  day 
before  you  went  away.  Sarah  Slavinsky 
began  to  fight  with  me  and  I  told  her  I 
do  not  want  to  fight  with  such  tough. 
She  wanted  to  fight  because  she  had  her 
friends  with  her.  She  began  to  fight  and 
Sarah  Slavinsky  gave  me  a  punch  in  my 
nose  so  she  put  the  bone  out  of  its  place  so 
I  am  in  the  Hospital.  I  will  come  home 
Thursday.  I  am  writing  this  letter  stating 
what  sort  of  girls  we  have  in  T)ur  club.  I 
am  Avriting  this  letter  in  a  bad  condition 
because  I  could  hardly  write  this  letter.  1 
had  to  lay  in  bed  and  I  had  to  hold  my 
nose  up,  so  I  could  hardly  write  this  letter. 
Please  excuse  my  writing.  My  mother 
said  That  if  you  would  not  stop  that 
business  that  I  can  not  come  to  club.  It 
is  very  series.  And  Sarah  Slavinsky  was 
telling  a  lie  that  I  was  taking  about  Lillie 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  all  of  them  but  if 
God  will  help  me  come  out  of  the  hospital 
I  will  give  it  to  her.  I  will  cripple  her  and 
my  mother  is  going  to  watch  her.  1  wish 
you  have  a  very  nice  New  Year  party,  but 
I  can  not  rejoice  it.     Yours  truly, 

Yetta  Levinson. 
— New  York  Tribune. 
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girl  or  boy. 


Copies  direct  from 
original  matter 
made  with  pencil, 
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The  Commercial  Duplicator 

Never  mind  what  we  say.  Let  men  in  yoi/r  oic?/  line,  with  your 
same  problems,  tell  you  how  they  have  speeded  up  their  organi- 
zations— how  they  save  time,  reduce  labor,  cut  expense  in  both 
shop  and  office — how  they  save  costly  errors  and  improve  their 
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and    better  —  with   the    Commercial    Duplicator,  j 

There   are  other  things  you  ought  to  copy  and  | 
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The  Coinmercial  Duplicator  will  give  you  up  to  100  copies  | 
of  anything  in  10  minutes.  If  only  a  few  copies  are  re-  | 
quired  it  will  still  save  time,  reduce  errors  and  make  better  I 
copies  than  the  carbon  paper  process.  Perfect  alignment  ■ 
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Duplicator  Mfg.  Co.  SS&S^n.y. 

What  Do  You  Want  to  Copy  Cheaper  ? 
Mark  Coupon  Now  and  We'll  Show  You  How. 
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Shipping  Directions,  Labels, 
Shop  Orders  and  Drawings, 
Stock  Sheets,  Inventories, 
Purchase  Dept. Specifications, 
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Price  Changes  and  Data 
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ost  Hand  lantoi'ii 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe— Reliable 
—Economical — Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Prollls.  Writo 
lor  Catalog,   j^e  ggsT  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 

By  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers.   With  an    MUSICIAN 

appendix  listing  his  Compositions.  m^  w\^ 

This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com-  •_  j  .  «tt»i.«i 
plete  life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas-    ■'*""    i.eiiers 

sic  music  to  come  from  the  colored  races.  His  motherwas 
an  Englishwoman  and  his  father  a  Sierra  Leone  Native. 
His  life  is  one  of  fascination  and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourtli  Ave..  New  York 


Eat  and  Grow  Thin 

Advice  and  Menus  That 
Are  Helping  Thousands 

Everyone  tells  a  fat  friend  what  not  to  eat;  this  book  shows 
what  he  can  eat — and  grow  thin. 

We  have  received  many  voluntary  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
used  the  book  "EAT  AND  GROW  THIN."  assuring  us  that  these 
directions,  Vi'hen  followed,  do  actually  reduce  weight. 

^^iS^J^lrJi'f^Z  E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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INVESTMENTS 

For  $100,  $500  and 
Larger  Amounts 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  on 
Chicago     Real     Estate 
Improved  with  Mod- 
ern Buildings 

Abundant  se- 
curity in  estab- 
lished localities. 
Constantly  in- 
*  creasing  margin 
5  of  security.  Large 
income. 

1  A  f  t  e  r  f  i  f  t  y 
years'  successful 
experience  in 
handling  invest- 
ments upon  Chi- 
cago property 
we  recommend 
these  in  the 
strongest  terms 
to  investors  re- 
quiring safety 
and  attractive 
yield. 

Ask  for   Circular  R 

Peabody, 
Honghteling&Go. 

(EUtablished  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


i. 


THE  BETTER  OUTLOOK  FOR 
REAL  ESTATE 

SKJNS  of  improvement  in  the  real-estato 
market  were  noted  generally  during  the 
last  weeks  of  1915.  Real  estate  is  notori- 
ously slower  to  make  a  recovery  from  dt^- 
pression  than  are  other  forms  of  investment. 
It  has  commonly  be(>n  said  that  real  estate, 
in  a  time  of  panic,  is  the  last  to  feel  its 
effects,  the  last  also  to  experience  a  recovery 
when  better  times  arrive.  In  the  first  half 
of  1915,  expenditures  for  building  in  the 
United  States  were  10  per  cent,  smaller 
than  1914,  but  so  much  better  were  con- 
ditions in  the  second  half  that  statistics 
for  the  entire  year  showed  an  improvement 
of  5  per  cent,  over  the  year  1914.  Ex- 
penditures in  the.  second  half  of  1915  were 
some  $22,000,000  greater  than  in  the  first 
half.  These  figures  are  put  out  by  Brad- 
street's  as  the  result  of  returns  from  156 
cities. 

The  revival  which  set  in  during  the  last 
half  of  1915  is  attributed,  in  its  inception, 
to  the  additions  made  to  war-order  plants 
and  to  new  housings  for  men  employed  in 
those  plants.  The  later  causes  of  the  re- 
vival and  the  more  wide-spread  ones  were 
greater  ease  in  money,  the  cheapness  of 
material,  and  "the  percolating  down  into 
the  hands  of  the  general  public  of  the 
prosperity  which  all  classes  of  trade  and 
manufacture  experienced  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  year."  Returns  for  the 
entire  year  have  been  accepted  as  all  the 
more  gratifying  because,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  the  real-estate  market — at  least 
in  New  York  City — probably  touched  the 
lowest  point  it  has  known  in  many  years. 
The  depression  was  unmistakably  shown 
in  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
recorded  conveyances,  mortgages,  assign- 
ments, and  leases.  It  was  not  believed  by 
good  authorities,  such  as  The  Real  Estate 
Record,  that  the  reason  for  this  decline  was 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  fundamental 
stability  of  real  estate  as  an  investment, 
but  rather  to  extraordinary  circumstances 
not  inherent  in  intrinsic  values,  such  as 
inconsistent  and  interfering  regulations  by 
city  authorities,  but  above  all  by  State  and 
municipal  extravagance  and  the  resultant 
increased  taxes.  Left  alone,  many  experts 
would  agree  that  real  estate  was  the  best 
and  safest  of  invt^stments,  but  its  quality 
as  safest  and  best  is  dependent  on  not  being 
unduly  molested  and  unduly  opprest. 

A  factor  which  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  improve  the  real-estate  market  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  was  greater 
ease  in  money.  Loaning-institutions  had 
becom(>  more  ready  to  accommodate 
builders  and  investors  than  for  a  consider- 
able time  past.  This  was  thought  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  immense 
sums  of  money  that  had  been  required  to 
finance  the  Euro])ean  War  and  the  many 
millions  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  that 
were  returned  to  us  from  Europe.  Not 
only  was  there  a  greater  volume  of  money 
to  be  had  for  real-estate  purposes,  but 
signs  of  a  decline  in  interest-rates  becanu^ 
unmistakable.  Hero  and  there,  for  exam- 
ple, loans  at  4}-^  per  cent,  were  h(>ard  of  in 
New  York  City,  while  loans  at  5  p(T  cent, 
became  rather  common.  Bradstrect's,  in 
comments   and    tables  which  it  presented 


on   building-operations   for    the  year  1915, 
said: 

"There  were  277,788  permits  issued  for 
building  at  15(>  cities  of  the  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  1915,  and  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  was  $822,197,440,  gains 
of,  respectively,  '.i.9  and  4.7  per  cent,  over 
the  year  1914.  Every  group  but  the  Far- 
Western  showed  a  gain  in  permits  over 
1914,  but  three  groups — the  Southwestern, 
the  Southern,  and  the  Far-Western — showed 
decreases  in  values  from  the  year  before. 
Of  the  total  gain  of  $37,000,000  over  1914 
at  aU  cities,  $32,000,000  was  accounted  for 
by  New  York  City,  and  $17,000,000  of  this 
by  Manhattan  Borough,  of  the  big  city, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  building 
is  not  yet  'played  out'  in  that  compara- 
tively built-up  borough.  The  following 
summary  of  permits  and  building  by  groups 
of  cities  shows  the  directions  in  which  the 
industry  ebbed  and  flowed  during  1915: 


No.  Permits 

Vdues 

Values 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

New  Engl'd. 

25,415 

18,621 

$92,758,352 

$74,162,885 

Middle 

62,810 

58,717 

292,280,264 

259,423,234 

Western. .  . . 

51,305 

46,572 

124,016,997 

110,787,700 

North  west'n 

32,683 

31,5:35 

162,544,896 

149,617,191 

Southwest'n 

23,235 

21,905 

35,883,729 

43,564,616 

Southern . . . 

34,471 

31,843 

53,384,919 

57,423,566 

Far-Western 

47,869 

58,203 

61,328,283 

90,406,445 

Total  IT.S. 

277,788 

267,396 

$822,197,440 

$785,385,637 

N.Y.  City 

16,344 

15,806 

163,843,248 

131,666,596 

Canada . . 

12,355 

21,997 

23,832,073 

74,688,959 

"The  largest  increase  in  permits  was 
in  New  England,  36  per  cent.,  while  the 
Western  group  gained  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
Southwestern,  Middle,  and  Southern  groups 
gained,  respectively,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent., 
the  only  decrease  shown  being  by  the  Far- 
Western  group,  17  per  cent.,  this  decrease 
being  due  to  very  heavy  decreases  in  per- 
mits in  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  and  Denver.  In  expenditures, 
New  England  led  in  the  line  of  increases 
with  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.,  the  Middle  and 
Western  groups  gaining  12  per  cent.,  and 
the  Northwest  increasing  9  per  cent.  Of 
the  groups  decreasing,  the  Far  West  showed 
a  loss  of  32  per  cent.,  the  Southwest  17 
per  cent.,  and  the  South  7  per  cent.  New 
York  City  gained  3.4  per  cent,  in  permits 
and  24  per  cent,  in  expenditure,  Manhattan 
gaining  30  per  cent,  in  expenditure  over 
1914.  Of  the  other  large' cities,  Chicago 
gained  16  per  cent,  over  1914  in  expendi- 
ture, Philadelphia  11  per  cent.,  Boston 
27  per  cent.,  Detroit  14  per  cent.,  and 
Cleveland  19  per  cent.  Of  the  smaller  cities 
Bridgeport  made  the  remarkable  gain  of 
136  per  cent.,  being  the  second  city  in 
New  England  and  the  twentieth  city  of  the 
country  in  value  of  construction.  Among 
the  large  cities  showing  decreases,  San 
Francisco  with  29  per  cent.,  Los  Angeles 
with  34  per  cent.,  St.  Louis  with  11  per 
cent.,  Pittsburg  with  21  per  cent.,  St.  Paul 
with  20  per  cent.,  and  Baltimore  with  13  per 
cent.,  were  prominent. 

"The  greatest  year  in  building  in  the 
country's  history  was  1912,  when  the  total 
at  all  cities  reporting  reached  $930,962,764. 
From  this  total,  1915,  all  cities  reporting, 
shows  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent. 

"For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  prwise 
measure  of  the  half-yearly  building-<'om- 
])arisons  over  a  pt>riod  of  yi>ars,  the  follow- 
ing table  giving  tlie  aggregate  expenditures 
at  120  identical  citic^s  for  seven  j'ears  past 
will  be  found  interesting: 


First  Sij 

Second  Sii 

Months 

Months 

Tolal 

1909 

$46.5,045,920 

$423,0(vS,821 

$888,114,741 

1010., 

.       449,t>,5n.527 

397,:?4 1,095 

846,991.622 

1911. 

412,617,909 

411,499,975 

.824,147,884 

1912 

449,572,933 

429.521,375 

S79,094,ms 

19i;< 

.      ..  441,471,209 

373.0,38,151 

814..5(H),;160 

1914 

.  413,178,231 

315,622,841 

728,801,072 

1915 

371.867,026 

391,476,785 

763,343,811 
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At  these   120   cities,    1909   figures   as   the 
greatest  year,  being  closely  approximated 

by   1912,   the  variation  from  other  totals 

,being  accounted  for  by  the  preponderance 

of  New  York,  which  in  1909  showed  the 

largest  expenditure  ever  recorded. 

"The  following  table  shows  theNewYork 

City  building,  compared  with  the  aggregate 

at  119  other  cities  each  year  since  1909: 

New  York  City      110  Other  Cities 

1915                  $162,611,222  S600,732,,W<) 

1914                        130,338,608  598,462,46} 

1913              155,700,817  650,748,808 

1912                    218,309,845  660,784,461 

1911                  188,933,000-  635,214,884 

1910                     202,788,000  644,203,622 

1909 264,565,000  623,549,731 

"The  returns  by  individual  cities  for  two 
years  follow: 

No.  Permits  Values  Values 

New  England—       1915        1914  1915  1914 

Boston 7,311      4,144  $29,128,394  $22,948,072 

Bridgeport 1,552       1,043  8,701,629  3,673,916 

Cambridge 663         575  2,918,,525  6,104,363 

Chelsea 237         159  1,248,770  722,150 

Hartford 1,402       1,025  5,603,695  4,045,381 

Haverhill 415         280  1,403,950  1,145,835 

Uwrence 348         247  1 ,49 1 ,99 1  1 ,220,825 

Lowell 733         628  1,171,550  734.831 

Lynn 366         294  1,188,183  1,098,020 

New  Bedford 1,012       1,06S  3,122,5(>4  3,037,186 

New  Haven 1,524      1,135  7,104,947  4.379,517 

Portland,  Me 490         340  1,566,704  1,1.50,665 

Salem 580         ,575  2,992,619  2,248,860 

Springfield 1,495       1,414  5,862.181  4,.537,142 

Worcester 1,8.55      1,552  4,.571,H64  5,571,477 

Middle- 
Albany,  N.  V 3,171      3,259  4,771,980  6,194,678 

Atlantic  City 1,603      1,491  2,167,280  3,136,893 

Binghamton 1,875      1,554  1,505,112  2,089,906 

Buffalo 4,804      3.975  11,810,000  10,691,000 

Harrisburg 379         320  1,420,800  1,209,.500 

Jersey  City 1,308      1,170  5,351,130  3,834,174 

Newark,  N.  J 2,498      2,104  7,926,429  10,063,704 

New  York  Citv — 

Manhattan* 489         411  64,652,869  45,471,173 

Manhattant 3,237      4,701  9,019,805  10,805,856 

Bronx* 915         735  28,119,100  16,.347,382 

Bronxt 3,018      2,907  1,232,026  1,327,988 

Brooklyn 3,028      2,375  40,266,620  38,169,845 

Queens 5,657      4,677  20,.552,82S  19,544,352 

Total 16,344    15,806  163,843,248  131,666,596 

Philadelphia 9,530      9,730  39,544,025  35,388,700 

Pittsburg 3,921      3,552  14,.327,017  18,194,.372 

Rochester 3,391      3,248  9,108,343  8,124,706 

Schenectady 888         823  1,899,495  1,. 529,978 

Scranton 804         707  1,764,365  1,769,163 

Syracuse 2,025      1,855  4,663,216  3,412,181 

Troy 546         136  1,035,671  478,005 

Utica 654         596  2,133,020  1,798,385 

Wilkes-Barre. 1,126      1,021  1,062,430  1,113,008 

Yonkers 530         387  3,084,400  1,401,500 

Western — 

Akron 2,533      2,092  6,030,500  4,030,015 

Cincinnati 2,506      1,916  11,761,949  7,328,170 

Cleveland 14,364     12,790  32,660,005  27,309,010 

Columbus 2,836      2,656  4,928,434  6,885,065 

Detroit 8,966      7,759  32,235,450  28,211,445 

Evansville 1,409      1,294  2,216,675  1,273,783 

Grand  Rapids 1,901      1,983  2,675,037  3,621,679 

Indianapolis 6,177      5,692  6,981,384  7,830,499 

Louisville 2,300      2,105  3,993,980  4,390,455 

Toledo 2,832      2,658  7,714,679  6,085,182 

Y'oungstown 1,107      1,077  2,663,625  3,046,230 

Northwestern — 

Chicago 10,339      9,945  97,291,480  83,262  110 

Duluth 1,816      1,589  2,713,392  2,887,203 

Lincoln 566         456  1,706,049  1,001,096 

Milwaukee 3,877      3,866  12,146,763  9,950,517 

Minneapoli.s 6,830      6,065  16,349,080  15,220  525 

Omaha 1,351      1,295  5,385,005  4,610,456 

St.  Paul 2,688      2,985  11,678,563  14,654,809 

Southwestern — 

Dallas 1,333      1,851  3,420,512  5,543  497 

Galveston 3,387         962  2,149,268  1,676  054 

Houston 4,219      4,247  2,441,849  3,794  588 

Kan.  City,  Mo 3,517      3,254  10,668,359  10,205  970 

Oklahoma 438         207  1,166,806  1,972  172 

St.  Louis 5,181      .5,699  9,815,000  11,120080 

San  Antonio 2,197      2,385  1,712,275  2,841,014 

Southern — 

Atlanta 2,740      3,139  4,.583,346  4,630  612 

Baltunore 2,043      1,906  10,079,.569  11 51o'235 

Birmingham ..4,705      3,6.56  1,885,511  3  14:j'250 

Chattanooga 1,9.32      2,267  635,270  1,025  094 

Jacksonville MO         807  1,658,048  1,670147 

Memphis 2,303      2,575  2,730,288  2,938718 

Nashville .3,236      1,065  1,510,417  1,971997 

New  Orleans 1,301      1,638  2,825,.595  2  948  751 

Richmond 1,.375      1,213  3,244,752  3  391571 

Shreveport 1,239       1,374  78.5,753  l'27o'9,57 

Tampa 1,605      1,567  l.:J85,924  1,614'67H 

Washmgto.i 5,147      4,6.51  11,738,181  9,073,573 

Far-Western — 

Berkeley 1,011       1,021  1,944,,525  1,823  100 

Denver 3,084       3,721  2,648,575  3  730  458 

Long  Beaoh 1,152       1,689  1,383,056  2,176'o')2 

Los  Angeles 8,759     15,096  12.084,682  18.544'l71 

Oakland 3,342      3,276  5,145,285  4,706809 

Pa.sadena 1,.5.56      1,828  1,494,293  2  141 .5<)1 

Portland,  Ore 4,623      6,537  4,895,345  8  569905 

Sacramento 1,308       1,425  1,398.069  2.24oi().52 

Salt  Lake  Cit.v 1,225      1,048  2,2,50,620  2  977  337 

San  Diego 1,608      2,441  1,283,100  3,1471221 

San  Francisco 6,465      6,1,34  14,893,726  21,076  :i44 

Seattle.... 8,314      9,104  6,470,655  12,664.972 

*New  work.  fAlterations. 
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Have  You  $  1 ,000  or  $  1 OO 
to  Invest  at  6%? 

Many  Kave  tlie  mistaken  idea  tKat  tends  are  only  for  tke  wealthy, 
or  for  large  institutions.  Netting  could  te  fartker  from  tKe  truth. 
Safe  bonds  are  investments  for  every  one.  A  sum  as  small 
as  $1,000  or  even  $100  will  tuy  a  sate  tond,  wliicK  will 
yield  6  /o  a  year — 3  /q  every  six  months. 

Xkousands  of  ttrifty  Americans  are  learning  tkis  great  lesson  every 
year,  and  are  finding  safety  and  satisfaction,  witn  an  attractive 
interest  rate,  in   First  Mortgage  6%    Serial   Real   Estate   Bonds. 

No  Income  Tax  Certificates  Required  with  Coupons 

These  bonds  are  convenient  investments  under  the  Income  1  ax 
Law,  since  Income  Tax  certificates  are  not  required  m  casning  tneir 
coupons(except  on  interest  payments  of  more  than  $3,000  each  year). 
It  w^ill  he  worth  your  -while  to  investigate  carefully  the  merits  of 
these  securities  m  the  light  of  this  fact — 

J\o   investor   has   ever  lost  a   dollar   of  ^rincijtal 
or  interest  on   any  security  purchased  of  us  since 
this  House  was  founded,  34  years  ago. 
^A^e    have    prepared    special    literature    explaining    the    thorough 
safeguards  with  -which  these  tonds  are  surrounded,  and  sho-wing 
their  advantages  under  the  Income  Tax  La-w. 
Write  today  for  the  Straus  Investors  Magazine  and  for 

Booklet  No.  B-645 


eSTABui  smed    ied2 


S  .W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE  AH"  BOND  BANKERS 

STRAUS  BUILDING.       Sth.C  HENNEPIN.        ONE  WAIL  STREET 

Chicago:      Minneapolis,      new  york. 
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What  Are  Your  Investment 
Requirements 


Safety 

Yield 

Marketability 

Class 

Prestige 

Location 


Many  factors  by  their  relative  strength  and 
prominence  add  to  or  lessen  the  yield  and 
safety  of  your  investments.  They  should  be 
selected,  with  the  exception  of  safety  (which 
is  always  necessary)  in  accordance  with  your 
investment  requirements. 


The  Investment  Banker  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
a  bond,  and  is  assured  of  its  safety  by  reason  of  extensive  prelim- 
inary investigation. 

Yield,  Marketability,  Location,  Class  of  Security  are  matters  for 
the  investor  to  determine  through  analysis  of  his  requirements.  Our 
pamphlet,  entitled 

Trend  of  the  Bond  Market,  1909-1915 


showing  the  relative  stability  of  Mu- 
nicipal, Railroad  and  Public  Utility 
bond  prices  will  aid  you  in  the  selection 
of  your  in\efitment. 


Send  for  this  pamphlet  and  list  of  offer- 
ings D-34.  A  definite  statement  of  your 
requirements  will  insure  the  best  ser\- 
ice  our  organization  affords. 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEWVORK — 49WaIlSt.         PHILADEM'HIA— 1421  Chi-stnutSt.    CHICAGO— L.t  S.-iIlc  &  Ad.ims  Sts. 
BOSTON— Halsey  St  Co.,  Inc.         BALTIMORK— Munscy  BWk.  SAN  FRANCISCO— 424CaUlorni:i  St . 

LONDON- Halsoy&Co..Lt<l.        ST.  LOUIS— Security  BWg.  GENEVA— Switzerland 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
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Specialized  Invest' 
ment  Service 


For  eleven  years  we 
have  specialized  in  the 
selection  and  sale  of  con- 
servative industrial  pre- 
ferred stocks  that  net  the 
investor  6^  to  7  percent. 
During  this  time  not  one 
of  more  than  ten  thousand 
clients  has  lost  a  dollar  of 
principal  or  income  on  the 
many  million  dollars  of 
this  class  of  securities  that 
we  have  marketed. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
book,  "Investing  Under 
ExpertDirection,  "describ- 
ing the  methods  that  have 
made  this  record  possible ; 
also  our  list  of  current  of- 
ferings netting  six  to  seven 
percent. 

The  Geiger-Jones 
Company 

Investment  Bankers 

507  Market  Avenue,  North 

Canton,  Ohio 

BRANCHES  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Dayton,  Franklin,  Pa.,  and 
Columbus. 


Investment 

of  Savings 

You  can  acquire  high-grade, 
dividend-paying  stocks  and  bonds 
by  our 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

A  small  first  payment  and  conven- 
ient monthly  payments  bring  ultimate 
ownership  of  standard  securities. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  33 
describing   this  plan. 

Harris,Winthrop  8i  C? 

Members  New  York  Stork  Exchange 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


15  Wall  Street 
New  York 


SOUND  FIRST  HORTG&GES 


The  demand  in  unsettled  times  for  good  first 
mortgages  indicates   their  unusual  stability. 
First  mortgages  do    not  shrink  in  value — theyare 
usually  on  property    worth  three  times  the  money 
loaned.     We  have    loaned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 
single  cent  lost  to  any   investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.      Write  for   booklet  describing  methods,  and 
listof  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
tSl  State  National  Bank  niiildfng.  OUalioniaCity.  Okla. 
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ULTRA  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM     MORTGAGES 

returning  6^%  in  amounts  fiom  $500.00  to 

$10,000.00. 

Our  $100.  $500  and  $1,000  Trust  Certificates 

returning  6K%,  secured  by  ^in  equal  value 

of  Ultra  Conservative  Farm  Mortgages. 

IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS, 

only  a  carefully  selected  Farm  Loan  meets 
the  full  requirements  of  any  investor  depend- 
ing upon  a  regular  income.     You  will  find 

Safety,  Service,  Strength 

combined  in  our  offerings  to  an  exceptional 
degree. 

OUR  FARM  MORTGAGES 

never  pass  dividends,  for  you  receive  your 
interest  the  day  it  is  due. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  com- 
prise the  most  representative  men  of  this 
section  of  the  country. 

Write  for  particulars  today,  and  please  meo'. 
(ion  Literary  Digest.  " 

Farmers  &  Drovers  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


^^^^^ 


A  GREAT    RAILROAD'S  LARGE  GAINS 

Finanoial  circles  have  been  much  im- 
prest within  recent  weeks  by  the  large 
gains  made  by  the  New  York  (Central 
Railroad  in  its  earnings,  botii  gross  and 
net.  October  had  shown  heavy  gains,  but 
November  and  December  did  better.  No- 
vember upset  a  tradition  in  railway  circles 
that  October  earnings  mark  a  "high  peak" 
in  railway  yearly  incomes.  In  November 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral approached  $4,U0U,000  for  the  parent 
company  and  .|G,.50(),()00  for  the  entire 
system.  The  net  for  the  month  was  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  November,  1914. 
('areful  estimates  pointed  to  earnings  for 
the  year  on  the  stock  rising  above  11  per 
cent.  Following  are  interesting  items  con- 
nected with  this  improvement  as  set  forth 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"The  daily  average  earnings  for  the 
Eastern  railroads  were  greater  in  Novem- 
ber than  those  of  October.  In  total,  gross 
earnings  of  November  on  the  Central,  the 
Pennsylvania  lines,  the  Erie,  and  the  trunk 
lines  generally  were  very  little  less  than 
those  of  October.  By  comparison  with 
last  year,  November  statements  will  show 
unprecedented  gains.  Last  year  Novem- 
ber earnings  were  more  than  seasonably 
inferior  to  October  earnings.  As  they  were 
more  than  seasonably  superior  this  year, 
with  the  trend  of  business  just  opposite  to 
what  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1914,  the  result 
will  show  some  surprizing  gains  in  both 
gross  and  net  earnings  when  the  official 
figures  appear. 

"Car-loadings  thi-oughout  the  territory 
served  and  the  volume  of  exports  from  New 
York  indicate  a  gain  in  New  York  Central's 
gross  for  November  of  close  to  $4,000,^)00, 
or  more  than  30  per  cent.  If  the  total  for 
aU  lines  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  parent  company's 
earnings  as  in  recent  months,  the  gain  of 
the  entire  system  will  prove  to  have  been, 
in  round  numbers,  $6,500,000.  In  the  first 
half  of  December  the  trunk  lines  carried  a 
traffic  well  up  to  the  level  of  November, 
altho  it  was  not  so  profitable.  Some  rail- 
road officers  look  for  still  larger  freight- 
offerings  in  January. 

"No  substantial  change  in  the  operating- 
ratio  took  place  between  October  and  No- 
vember, except  for  some  slight  effect  of  the 
blockade  of  export  freight  around  New 
York.  It  follows  that  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral proper  will  report  a  gain  in  net  foi- 
November  above  $3,000,000,  fully  doubling 
the  net  earnings  of  the  same  month  a  3'ear 
ago.  Similarly,  the  net  gain  for  the  entire 
system  is  likely  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
$6,000,000,  again  doubling  last  year's  fig- 
ures. On  this  basis,  which  is  declared  in 
well-informed  quarters  to  be  justified,  gains 
in  gross  and  net  for  the  Central  proper,  and 
the  entire  system,  for  November  and  Oc- 
tober, will  compaie  about  as  follows: 

New  Yokk  Centkai. 

Nov.  Increase  Oct.  Increase 

Orosa $4,OUO,()00      SO' ,',        $2,500,000     18<';, 

Net  (l)pforp  taxes) :i,,SO0,O(ll)     100',,  2,290,001)    U.V'„ 

All  New  Yokk  ('entkal  Lines 


Gross $0,500,000      31% 

Net  (before  taxes) ....     t),0()0,000     121<  „ 


$4,542,000    18^, 
;i,94.'?,000     00'^, 


"Altho  Erie  has  been  doing  remarkably 
well  with  its  heavy  freight-traffic  recently, 
these  gains  are  better  in  proportion  tlian 
th((  Erie  made.  That  road's  November 
gross  showed  a  gain  of  24  per  cent,  over 
last  year,  as  compared  with  a  gain  of  IS 
per  cent,  in  October." 

In  consequence  of  these  improved  earn- 
ings rumors  havi'  been  current  that  the 
dividend  of  the  New  York  CVutral   some 


time  during  the  present  year  will  be  re- 
stored to  a  ()  per  (ient.  basis.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  in  part: 

"Obviously,  the  company's  earnings  are 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  payment 
of  a  larger  dividend  at  this  time,  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  management  ;  s  to  what 
action  will  be  taken  when  the  matter  again 
comes  up  for  active  discussion. 

"New  York  Central  is  in  better  condition 
financially  and  physically  to-day  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history,  practically  all  of 
its  short-term  indebtedness  having  been 
refinanced  tlirough  the  issuance  of  long- 
term  securities,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  road  will  continue  to  enjoy  the- 
satisfactory  operating  results  that  have 
been  recorded  for  months  during  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year. 

"All  of  the  companies  having  terminals 
in  the  East  are  handling  a  big  tonnage  of 
freight,  which  has  assumed  such  large 
proportions  at  times  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  place  an  embargo  on  further  ship- 
ments for  temporary  periods.  According 
to  traffic  men,  there  is  no  indication  of  an 
immediate  let-up  in  consignments  of  freight 
to  the  carriers. 

"The  recovery  in  business  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  in  1915 
was  phenomenal.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  1914  the  company  earned  but  3.85  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  as  compared 
with  5.87  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year, 
6.23  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  6.87  per  cent,  in 
1911.  In  the  early  part  of  1914,  President 
Smith  stated  to  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  News  Bureau  that  the  company 
had  more  than  $50,000,000  of  idle  equip- 
ment standing  on  sidings  or  in  yards  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago.  Of  this 
about  $40,000,000  represented  freight-eafs 
and  $10,000,000  locomotives.  To-day, 
virtually  every  wheel  owned  by  the  road 
is  in  motion." 

The  manner  in  which  the  road  earned 
approximately  11  per  cent,  on  its  stock  as 
compared  with  4  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
year  becomes  clear  from  a  study  of  the 
details  of  operating  expenses.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  $17,000,000 
in  gross,  but  the  management  was  able  to 
reduce  expenses  by  .$5,200,000;  in  other 
words,  to  make  a  gain  in  net  of  more  than 
.$22,000,(K)0.    The  Wall  Street.  J-urnal  adds: 

"Of  the  reduction  of  $5,200,000  in  ex- 
penses (December  estimated),  something 
like  ;i5  per  cent,  was  effected  in  transpor- 
tation account;  about  43  per  cent,  in  traffic, 
general,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and 
only  about  21  per  cent,  in  maintenance  of 
way  and  equipment.  In  the  eleven  months 
of  the  \'ear  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available,  maintenance  of  way  was  reduced 
by  $649,000,  or  3.5  per  cent.;  and  main- 
tenance of  equipment  by  .$595,000,  or 
1.9  per  cent.  Transportation  expenses,  de- 
spite the  $17,000,000  expansion  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  year's  business,  were  actually 
less  than  the  year  before,  and  by  a  very 
substantial  figure.  The  eleven  months' 
account  shows  a  reduction  of  more  than 
$2,00(),0()(),  or  3.7  per  cent.  The  yt-ar's 
reduction  in  this  account  will  not  be 
nuuh  under  $2,()()0,000.  even  allowing  for 
some  increase  in  Dectnnber  expenses  on 
account  of  storms.  That  month -of  1914 
included  some  severe  weather. 

"  If  no  reduction  had  taken  place  last 
year  in  the  proportion  of  operating  ex- 
penses to  gross.  tlu>  net  would  have  been 
worse  by  $13,000,000  than  it  was.  If  tlu^ 
proportionate  cost  of  conducting  trans- 
portation had  not  been  reductui  by  better 
loading,  more  expeditious  train-nu)venient. 
better  condition  of  I'quipment.  and  the 
discontinuance  of  some  of  the  least  useful 
trains,    that    account    would    have    been 
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DANFORTH 

Farm    Mortgages 

THE    INVESTOR'S    OPPORTUNITY 

Generally  the  investor  doesn't  know  just 
what  to  invest  in.  All  sorts  of  opportu- 
nities present  themselves.  VVc  believe 
that  the  one  real  opportunity  is  a  first 
mortgage  on  producing  land  —  the  old- 
fashioned  form  of  investment — and  if  it  is 
selected  skillfully  by  men  who  know  the 
land  and  people,  it  assures  both  security 
and  income. 

It  has  been  our  business  for  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years  to  lend  money  on  producing 
farms  and  to  sell  to  investors  the  owners' 
first  mortgages.  These  mortgages  make 
investments  of  real  worth.  Especially  are 
they  adapted  to  individual  investors  who 
want  to  get  away  from  the  "  market,"  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  advantage  of  a 
form  of  investment  which  large  Insurance 
Companies,  Trust  Companies  and  Savings 
Banks  recognize  as  safe,  sound  and  pro- 
ducing good  income. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  individuals  and 
shall  be  glad  to  submit  lists  of  investments  to  suit 
their  requirements.     Ask  for  List  No.  50. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.  D.  1858 

WASHINGTON    ::     ::     ILLINOIS 


"SAFETY  FIRST" 
INVESTMENTS 

Since  1883  Our  First  Farm  Mortgages 
have  been  purchased  by  investors  ev- 
erywhere without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
"We're  Right  On  The  Ground,"  and 
know  conditions  thoroughly. 

Our  6%  Farm  Mortgages 

are  not  affected  by  changes  in  the  fi- 
nancial or  political  world.  They  do  not 
fluctuate  in  value,  and  return  interest 
unfailingly.  Write  for  Book- 
let "A, "and  Ustof  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDEK  &  CO. 
Grand  Forka,    North  Dakota 

Est.  1 8S3 
Capital  and   Surplus,  $400,000 


7, 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 


ment piiying'  :{ > 


every  six  months,  writejus 


%for  further  particulars. 
Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 

5J^  For  Careful  Investors 
70  Safe— MUNICIPAL    BONDS— Secure 
I      We  recommend  and  offer  for  sale  to  conserva- 
1      tive  investors  a  limited  number  of  High  Grade 
b%  interest  bearing  Municipal  Bonds  secured 
by  American  municipalities.      Denominations 
J.WO  and  $1,000.      Send  for  list.      Jie/ererices :  ContinenUl 
&  Commercial  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago;  Nat.  City  Bank,  N.  V. 

HOME  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

'  Investment  .Specialists— Resources  over  $2,000,000 
Milwaukee  and  Ashland  Aves.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


How  Long  Will  You  Live? 

^^^^^^^^  ^^^a^i^^^^  ^^^^m^ma  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

This  is  a  supremely  important  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  depends,  in 
the  main,  on  your  manner  of  living. 

HO>V    TO    LIVE 

by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  with 
a  foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft,  points  out 
the  way  to  rational  living  along  modern  scientific 
lines.  It  is  a  great  book  that  will  add  years  to 
your  life  if  faithfully  followed.  Buy  it  and  study 
it,  and  your  days  will  be  long  in  the  land. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary 
of  the   State  Board   of   Health   of   Kentucky, 
HAS    JUST    BOUGHT  TWELVE  COPIES. 

In  giving  his  order  lie  writes:  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  twelve  copies  of  your  new  book, 
'  How  to  Live,'  otie  to  each  member  of  the  Board? 
.  .  .  .  Every  man  and  ivomaii  in  the  United 
States  who  desires  to  he  healthy  and  to  live  long, 
should  be  familiar  with  its  contents."  Here  is  an 
expert's  advice.    Can  YOU  afford  to  ignore  it  ? 

12mo,  Cloth.    $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12 

rUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


S6,500,000  to  $7,000,000  more  than  it  was, 
dependent  upon  the  exact  results  for 
De(!ember. 

"A  somewhat  surprizing  feature  of  the 
Central's  expense  account  for  last  year  is 
the  fact  that  expenses  other  than  main- 
tenance and  transportation,  including  those 
for  soliciting  business,  preparing  and  print- 
ing rate-schedules,  legal  purposes,  the 
preparation  and  conduct  of  proceedings 
before  commissions  in  rate  and  other 
matters,  appear  to  have  been  reduced  by 
about  $2,4(35,000  in  the  eleven  months. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  savings  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  transportation 
account,  were  made  possible  by  the  con- 
solidation of  almost  6,000  miles  of  road 
under  one  corporation." 

MONEY  SAVED  AND  THE  INTEREST 
COMPOUNDED 

An  interesting  presentation  of  the  ac- 
cumulations that  result  from  inyested 
savings  at  compound  interest  has  been 
compiled  for  The  Boston  News  Bureau.  The 
^vriter  takes  as  an  illustrative  case  a 
depositor  who  deposits  each  year  $100  and 
permits  the  deposit  and  interest  to  remain 
and  accumulate.  The  amount  he  would 
have,  provided  he  never  failed  to  deposit 
$100  amiually  and  drew  out  no  interest,  is 
given  by  the  writer  in  a  table  showing  the 
amounts  at  the  end  of  a  given  number  of 
years  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest. 

At  End 

of  Year:              3%  4%  5%  6%  10% 

1 $103  $104  $105  $106  $110 

2 209  212  215  218  231 

3 318  325  331  337  364 

4 431  442  453  464  511 

5 547  663  580  598  672 

6 666  690  714  739  849 

7 789  821  855  890  1,044 

8 916  958  1,003  1,049  1,258 

9 1,046'  1,101  1,158  1,218  1,494 

10. 1,181  1,249  1,321  1,397  1,753 

11 1,319  1,403  1,492  1,587  2,038 

12         1,462  1,563  1,671  1,788  2,352 

13 1,609  1,729  1,860  2,002  2,697 

14 1,760  1,902  2,058  2,228  3,077 

15 1,916  2,082  2,266  2,467  3,495 

16 2,076  2,270  2,484  2,721  2,954 

17 2,241  2,465  2,713  2,991  4,460 

18 2,412  2,667  2,954  3,276  5,016 

19 2,587  2,878  3,207  .3,579  5,627 

20 2,768  3,096  3,472  3,899  6,300 

In  another  table  are  presented  the  results 
of  a  single  investment  of  $100  made  each 
year  in  the  stock  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  since  1890,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  all  dividends  and  "rights" 
were  reinvested.  The  hypothesis  here  is 
that  the  $100  each  year  is  invested  at  the 
average  price  of  the  stock  of  that  year 
and  that  all  dividends  and  "rights"  are 
so  invested.  The  first  column  of  the 
table  gives  the  cash  paid  in  for  this  series 
of  years  on  January  1,  the  second  the 
market  value  of  these  savings  as  invested 
in  the  stock,  the  third  the  average  price 
of  the  stock  during  each  year,  that  being 
the  price  at  which  the  annual  savings  at 
$100  are  invested: 

Amount  Value  of  Av.  Price 

Invested  Savings  of  Stock 

1915 $2,600  36,738  134.5 

1914 2,500  6,103  131.3 

1913 •. ...  2,400  5,648  130.0 

1912 2,300  5,681  140.1 

2,200  5,528  145.1 

2,100  5,281  149.4 

„ 2,000  5,541  182.7 

1,900  4,451  156.1 

1,800  3,965  149.4 


1911. 

1910, 

1909. 

1908 . 

1907. 

1906. 

1905 

1904. 

1903 

1902. 

1901. 

1900, 

1899, 

1898, 

1897 . 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893 . 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 


1,700 

4,729 

210.8 

1,600 

4,315 

222.1 

1,500 

3,094 

179.6 

1,400 

2.809 

176.8 

1,300 

3,226 

234 . 1 

1,200 

2,522 

193.8 

1.100 

1,952 

162.6 

1,000 

1.751 

1.59.. > 

900 

1.281 

128.4 

800 

1,002 

113.9 

700 

761 

100.9 

(iOO 

629 

99  4 

500 

525 

104.1 

400 

418 

105  3 

300 

334 

116.7 

200 

207 

109  6 

100 

100 

109.5 

The  Premier  Invesimeni  = 
Municipal  Bonds         \ 

A  State  Bond  to  Pay  Over  ^%  I 

This  bond  is  accepted  by  the  U.S.  = 
Postal  Authorities  at  its  face  value  E 
to  secure  Postal  Savings  Deposits.  H 

A  City  Bond  to  Pay  Over  4^%  \ 

Valueofproperty  taxed  to  paythis  E 
principal  and  interest  over  fifty  E 
times  total  debt  of  city.  Legal  s 
tosecure Postal  Savings  Deposits.  E 

A  Municipal  Bond  to  Pay  Nearly  5^,  %  E 

One  bushel  of  corn  more  than  E 
pays  annual  requirement- per  acre  E 
for  both  principal  and  interest  E 
on  this  issue.  ; 

Over  Fifty  Issues  Paying  4%  to  5f  %  = 

Wide  choice  of  class  and  locality.  E 
All  exempt  from  federal  income  E 
tax.  E 

Write  Our  Nearest  Office  E 

for  our  New  Book  ''The  Premier  E 
Investment"  describing  simply  s 
and  clearly  the  various  classes  of  E 
municipals,  and  ask  for  Circular  E 
Li,  which  lists  some  specially  = 
attractive  offerings.  Please  in-  E 
dicate  what  class  you  prefer.         E 

m 

^\\\\am  R.fi>mpton  fpmpany   = 
Municipal  Bonds 


New  York 
14  Wall  Street 


St.  Louis  S 

408  Olive  Street  E 

Chicago  Cincinnati  E 

111  W.  Monroe        102  Union  Trust  Bldg.  E 

■i 
■i 
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Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  thetn.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
i%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

WRIRfOR  NtWllST  No.  574  ANOfRfe  BOOKltT. 

OKLAHOMA    FARM   MORTGAGE  COO^q 
30klahoma     City.  O- S.A,      i  - 


FS^MORTGAGE^ 

6/q  Your  interest  is  our  interest. 
Our  3 1  years  without  loss  to 
a  single  investor  is  proof  positive 
that  our  selection  of  Farm  Mort- 
gages is  an  ideal  and  safe  invest- 
ment for  your  money.  Prepare 
for  your  next  investment  by  writ- 
ing us  today. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Company 

i^°ZT)  "  So.  USalle  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Evolution  in  Farm  Tractpr  Designing 

What  the  Agricultural  Engineer  is  Doing  to  Perfect  this  New  Source  of  Farm  Power — ,  . 
Failures  and  Successes  which  are  Leading  toward  the  Ideal 


At  the  rpcont  convention  of  the  Sopiety  of 
Agriciihural  Engineers  at  Chicago,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  tiie  ciiscussion  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Farm  Tractors. 

Among  the  most  instructive  papers  read 
was  that  entitled.  "Tendency  of  Farm  Tractor 
Desi^."  by  C.  M.  Eason.  To  all  interested 
in  this  soiu-ce  of  agricultural  power.  Mr. 
Eason 's  remarks  are  of  interest  and  help. 

Mr.  Eason  i)ointed  out  that  the  Farm 
Tractor  is  still  in  a  process  of  evolution,  par- 
ticularly the  low-priced  machines.  Tracing 
tills  development  he  said: 

"About  two  years  ago  there  was  brought 
out,  and  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
first  low-priced  tractor  designed  for  pulling 
two  plows.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  time  this  macliine 
was  brought  out.  the  smallest  tractors  were 
generally  about  four  plow  units,  and  sold  in 
the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  dollars.  To  most  farmers  who  al- 
ready had  a  reasonable  number  of  horses  to 
meet  their  power  requirements  an  investment 
in  one  of  these  larger  machines  necessarily 
meant  taking  a  considerable  chance.  .  .  . 
The  small  tractor,  at  a  very  low  price,  placed 
power  farming  experience  in  reach  of  a  great 
many  people  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
taken  it  up. 

"  As  a  result  of  this,  the  tractor  busine-ss  has 
increased  tremendously  in  the  past  two  years. 
Almost  one-half  as  many  farm  tractors  were 
produced  in  1914  as  had  been  built  since  the 
start  of  the  gas  tractor  industry.  During  1915 
last  year's  output  has  almost  been  doubled, 
and  the  indications  are  that  next  year  the 
demand  for  tractors  will  greatly  exceed  the 
supply,  although  there  is  a  planned  produc- 
tion for  1916  of  nearly  twice  as  many  tractors 
as  were  made  during  this  past  year. 

"Farmers  throughout  the  country  are  now 
thinking  about,  and  discussing  tractors,  and 
many  of  them  are  quite  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, where  two  or  three  years  ago  they  had 
probably  only  a  very  indefinite  idea  as  to  what 
tractors,  or  power  farming,  meant.  Agricul- 
tiu-al  colleges  have  given  very  valuable  sup- 
port by  including  in  their  courses  instructions 
in  the  handling  and  maintenance  of  gas  trac- 
tors. There  has  also  been  a  tremendous  in- 
terest awakened  by  the  public  power  farm- 
ing demonstrations  started  at  Fremont  three 
years  ago,  and  carried  out  in  a  dozen  or  more 
States  this  year." 

Mr.  Eason  explains  that  the  early  expecta- 
tions that  the  tractor  would  replace  the  horse 
are  no  longer  held  by  the  better  informed 
tractor  builders. 

"While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
replace  horses  entirely."  he  says,  "it  has  b'een 
proved  conclusively  that  tractors  can  be  used, 
in  connection  with  horses,  to  better  advantage 
than  either  the  tractor  alone  or  the  horses 
alone.  Statistics  have  been  compiled  on  this 
basis  showing  that  there  are  over  two  and 
one-half  million  farms  in  the  United  States 
on  wliich  tractors  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

"Turning  from  the  broader  side  of  the 
tractor  situation  to  the  matter  of  detail  de- 
sign one  finds  an  amazing  variety  of  types 
and  constructions.  There  are,  at  the  present 
time,  on  the  market  something  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tractors,  no  two  of  them  alike. 
The  designs  are  so  widely  dissimilar  that-  it  is 
even  difficult  to  classify  them  except  in  the 
most  general  way.  .  .  .  One  difficulty  is  that 
the  fundamentals  of  tractor  design  have  not, 
as  yet.  been  thoroughly  analyzed  or  clearly 
established. 

"  No  possible  agreement  can  be  reached  as 
to  the  future  development  of  the  detail  con- 
struction or  type  of  tractor  by  a  study  of 
what  has  either  succeeded  or  failed  in  the 
past. 

"While  the  detail  of  tractor  construction  is, 
in  practically  every  machine,  different  from 
any  other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  group  the  va- 
rious tractors  under  three  general  classifica- 
tions. First:  the  heavy  type  based  on  sta- 
tionary engine  practice;  Second:  the  .so-called 
automobile  type,  embodying  a  great  many 
features  found  in  present  day  automobile  con- 
.struction:  and  Third:  acomposito  type,  which, 
in  a  modified  form,  contains  certain  features 
common  to  either  of  the  other  two  types. 

"The  builders  of  the  heavy  type  tractors 
dc^clare  that  any  machine  to  bo  a  syccess  at 
farm  work  must  be  made  very  heavjr'to  stand 
th(^  rough  u.sage  and  continuous  service.  To 
this  end    they   employ   slow   speed,   single  or 


double  cylindered  motors  having  rather  large 
cylinder  dimensions.  .  .  .  The  carburetion. 
ignition,  and  cooling  systems  are  usually  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  simplicity,  and,  being 
designed  for  practically  constant  speed  and 
load,  there  is  very  little  necessity  for  fine  ad- 
justment or  flexible  control.  .  .  .  They  state 
that  while  this  tyjSe  of  construction  may  be, 
crude,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  that  it 
is  better  understood  and  easier  taken  care  of 
by  the  average  farmer  than  a  machine  of 
higher  mechanical  refinement. 

"The  designers  of  tractors  built  along  auto- 
mobile lines  claim  that  fundamentally  the  use 
of  single  or  double  cylinders  or  large  diameters 
is  incorrect  for  tractor  duty,  because  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  all  of  the  design  so  extremely 
heavy  to  obtain  proper  wearing  surface  or 
bearing  area.  It  is  a  well-established  principle 
of  automobile-motor  design,  that  the  effective 
life  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  uncooled 
parts  (?.  e..  valves  and  piston  heads),  •and'^to 
the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  ;  Motors 
having  small  bores,  small  diameter  valves, 
light  pistons,  and  light  connecting  rods  will 
show  a  greater  effective  life  than  motors  of 
larger  dimensions  and  heavier  reciprocating 
parts.  .  .  .  This  type  of  construction  permits 
of  the  use  of  some  type  of  anti-friction  bearing 
instead  of  plain  babbitt  or  bronze  and  insures 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  motor  power  being 
deUvered  to  the  drive-wheel. 

"Carrying  out  this  type  of  construction  to 
its  logical  conclusion  will  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  tractor  weighing  about  one-third  as 
much  as  a  tractor  built  along  the  lines  of 
the  heavy  single-cylinder  slow-speed  motor. 
Whether  this  construction  will  be  entirely  too 
light  for  tractor  service  remains  to  be  proven 
by  actual  experience  in  the  field  with  tractors 
of  each  type  working  under  similar  conditions. 
So  far  there  are,  at  least  in  fairly  successful 
operation,  tractors  of  both  types.  It  would 
se^m  that  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  which 
will  predominate  in  the  future  must  wait  until 
more  practical  experience  has  been  obtained. 

"Most  of  the  experienced  tractor  designers 
of  to-day  have  brought  out  during  the  past 
year,  or  are  preparing  to  bring  out  next  year, 
tractors  which  show  plainly  a  combination  of 
both  the  heavy  type  and  the  automobile  type 
of  construction.  The  arguments  which  they 
advance  for  this  composite  type  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  advanced  by  the  advocates 
of  the  two  extreme  types.  They  qualify  all 
of  these  arguments  by  saying  that  a  tractor 
is  neither  a  perambulating  stationary  power 
plant,  nor  a  pleasure  car.  and  is  imlike  the 
motor-truck,  being  a  distinct  and  separate 
type  of  machine.  .  .  .  The  engineers  design- 
ing the  conservative  type  tractor  frankly  ac- 
knowledge the  good  points  in  both  the  heavy 
and  light  type,  and  try  to  reach  a  compromise 
which  will  meet  the  demands  of  tractor  ser- 
vice. They  feel  quite  certain  that  develop- 
ments along  these  lines  will  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  design  which  will  be  the  final 
answer  to  the  tractor  problem. 

"It  is  luiiversally  conceded  that  a  tractor 
must  be  capable  of  running  continuously  with 
very  little  attention,  other  than  replenishmg 
the  fuel  and  lubricant  supply.  When  ground 
conditions  are  right  for  plowing,  or  the  graui 
ready  for  harvest,  a  tractor  must  go  out  and 
work  straight  through  until  the  job  is  finished. 
In  fact,  the  tractor  should  run  an  entire  season 
without  adjustment  to  any  of  the  bearings 
either  in  the  motor  or  the  transmission  sys- 
tem. Carburetion  and  ignition  system  ad- 
jiLstment  must  be  arranged  so  that  frequent 
changes  are  unnecessary.  A  delay  of  even  a 
few  hours  of  replac-ing  a  broken  part  or  adjust- 
ing bearings  may  often  result  in  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Five  thousand  hours' 
service  is  expected  of  a  tractor  before  any  of 
the  principal  parts  need  replacement  and  at- 
least  twice  this  service  before  the  replacement 
of  jjart-s  would  make  the  cost  of  repairs  pro- 
hibitive. In  otlKT  words,  the  tractor  should 
be  designed  to  give  about  ten  years  of  useful- 
ness. This  will  certainly  require  the  very 
highest  grade  workmanship  and  material  and 
a  type  of  construction  superior  to  any  of  the 
existing  farm  tools  of  to-day  which  usually 
have  a  life  of  five  lumdred  to  a  thou.sand  hours. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  duty  required  of  a  tractor, 
as  compared  to  an  automobile,  may  be  had 
when  one  realizes  that  ten  thousand  miles  run- 
ning, or  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  five  or  six  lum- 
dred hours'  use,  is  very  good  service  from  an 


automobile  before  extensive  adjustments  are 
required.  More  service  is  expected  "of  a 
tractor  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  ma- 
chinery-i  in  common  use  at  the  present  time. 
I  "  Even  with  this  sort  of  service  in  view,  the 
first  cost  of  the  tractor  must  be  kept  down,  if 
same  prove  a  profitable  irivestment.  First 
cost  is  governed  both  by  :the  type-  of  design, 
by  the  total  weight  of  materials  used  and.  by 
the  quantities  in  whic{i  the  tractor  is  produced. 
Low  first  cost  can  be  best  obtained  by  quan- 
tity production,  and  this  is  only  possible  by 
interchangeable  manufacturing  in  large  vol- 
ume as  has  been  demonstrated  by.  the  devel- 
opment of  the  automobile.    ' 

"  With  this  in  view  it  would  seem  that  the 
automobile  type  of  construction  would  have 
Somewhat'  the  best  of  the  situation  as  regards 
quantiti^  output.  When  we  speak  of  auto- 
mobile type  of  design  it  does  not  mean  auto- 
mobile proportions.  A  gear  or  a  bearing  in 
an  automobile  having  a  given  size,  motor  will 
only  be  called  upon  to  take  the  full  power  of 
the  motor  at  rare  intervals.  In  a  tractor, 
gears  and  bearings  must  stand  practically  the 
full  load  capacity  of  the  motor  at  all  times. 
This  necessarily  means  large  bearing  surfaces 
throughout  even  though  the  tractor  has  only 
the  same  size  motor  as  used  in  an  automobile. 

"Efficiency,  or  fuel  economy,  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  Essentially  a  tractor  is  a 
mechanism  for  converting  heat  units  of  a  Uquid 
fuel  into  useful  farm  work.  To  do  this  effi- 
ciently motors  must  be  designed  to  deliver  as 
liigh  a  percentage  of  the  heat  value  in  the 
form  of  useful  work  as  is  possible.  The  energy 
thus  developed  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
work  with  the  least  possible  loss  from  friction, 
and  to  accomplish  this  the  use  of  cut  and  hard- 
ened gears,  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  in 
rigid  cases,  would  seem  to  have,  by  far,  the 
best  of  the  situation.  In  order  to  absorb  as 
little  of  the  energy  as  possible  in  propelling 
the  machine  it  is  desirable  that  the  total  weight 
be  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  The  kind  of  fuel 
used  and  the  market  price  of  same  also  have  a 
bearing  on  this  problem. 

"The  effort' to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
range  of  adaptabiUty  has  probably  been  the 
primary  cause  for  the  present  wide  diversity 
in  types.  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  combine 
the  ability  to  perform  all  of  the  farm  opera- 
tions efficiently  into  one  piece  of  mechanism 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  will  bring  out  several 
different  standardized  types  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly adaptable  to  conditions  which  may|be 
more  or  less  local  in  character.  For  instance, 
it  is  quite  well  conceded  that  the  endless  track 
type  of  machine  is  superior  to  a  round  wheel 
tractor  for  working  in  extremely  sandv  or 
marshy  lands.  A  special  type  of  tractor  has 
also  been  developed  to  meet  conditions  of  com 
cultivation. 

"The  all  aromid  tractor,  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  demand,  is  one  wliich 
can  be  used  efficiently  at  plowing,  planting, 
harvesting,  belt  work,  road  work  and  road 
hauling. 

"The  tractor  of  the  future  will  be  produced 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  the  design  will  be 
very  greatly  influenced  by  quantity  produa- 
tion.  Refinement  and  the  use  of  better  ma- 
terials will  be  more  generally  possible  when 
the  tractor  output,  reaches  approximately  the 
proportions  of  the  present  automobile  produc- 
tion. The  tractor  is.  vndoubtedly,  the  next 
big  commercial  development' of  this  comitry. 
The  problem  of  tractor  design  is  not  as  yet 
solved.  To  reach  the  proper  solution  will  re- 
quire accurate  data  on  the  requirements  of 
tractor  service  by  measuring  the  actual  per- 
formances of  different  <'onstructions  in  prac- 
tical field  work.  The  correct ries-s  of  any  typo 
cannot  b*^  judged  by  its  commercial  success, 
but  only  by  scientifically  determining  the  fit- 
ness of  the  tractor  to  do  farm  work  efficiently. 

"The  tendency  in  farm  tractor  design  is 
toward  the  de\elopinent  of  better  tractors  at 
lower  pric(\s.  To  reduce  t  he  cost  of  crop  pro- 
duction is  certainly  a  wortliy  objwt.  and  should 
be  at  once  the  inspiration  of  all  tractor  en- 
gineers and  the  achievement  of  same  the 
measure  of  their  success." 

Farm  Tractor  Department 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

January  12. — An  armistice  between  the 
Montenegrins  and  Austrians  is  re- 
ported. The  Austrians  are  within  four 
miles  of  Cetinje.  They  claim  successes 
on  the  Herzegovina  border. 

January  13. — Colonel  Bokovitch,  Servian 
Minister  of  War,  declares  in  Saloniki 
that  in  two  months  Servia  will  offer  to 
the  Allies  a  completely  reorganized 
and  experienced  fighting  force  of  100,- 
000  men.  The  French  occupy  Corfu, 
but,  it  is  claimed,  only  for  the  arrest 
of  German  and  Austrian  spies. 
The  Vienna  War  Office  announces  the 
capture  of  Cetinje,  and  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  national  capital  by  an 
enemj'  in  the  history  of  Montenegro. 

Januarj-  14. — London  advises  that  the 
Montenegrin  Army  is  almost  completely 
surrounded,  but  still  fighting.  One 
Austrian  contingent  advances  east  from 
Cetinje,  another  south  from  Berane. 

January'  15. — According  to  Berlin  reports, 
the  AJlies  land  troops  at  Phaleron,  five 
miles  from  Athens.  A  landing  at 
Piraeus  is  also  claimed.  Allied  reports 
jndicate  the  landing  of  AUied  forces  at 
fano,  50  miles  northeast  of  Saloniki. 

January  18. — King  Constantine  of  Greece 
protests  informally  to  the  United  States 
against  "the  unheard-of  high-handed- 
ness of  the  recent  action  of  the  Allies 
toward  Greece."  The  French  Govern- 
ment defends  the  Allies'  actions,  de- 
claring that  Greece  harbored  enemy 
submarines  and  otherwise  evinced  hos- 
tile intent  toward  the  AUies. 

January  19. — According  to  French  reports 
the  King  of  Montenegro  finds  the 
Austrian  terms  of  surrender  impossible 
to  accept,  and  negotiations  have  been 
broken  off. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

January  13. — Following  their  repulse  by 
General  Aylmer,  the  Turks  retreat 
twenty-five  miles  along  the  Tigris  to 
Orah,  pursued  from  Sheik  Saad  by  the 
British. 

Constantinople  declares  that  the  British 
withdrawal  from  Gallipoli  was  accom- 
panied by  heavy  British  losses,  and  that 
rich  spoils  were  left  behind. 

Both  Constantinople  and  Petrograd  claim 
success  in  the  Caucasus,  in  the  region 
northwest  of  Ardjich. 

January  14. — Armenian  refugees  arriving 
at  Erivan,  Russian  Transcaucasia,  de- 
clare that  500  Sasun  Armenians,  "the 
most  manly  part  of  the  Armenian 
nation,"  hidden  in  the  mountains  but 
forced  by  hunger  and  cold  to  surrender 
to  the  Turks,  were  put  to  death — men, 
women,  and  children,  without  exception. 

A  general  offensive,  begun  by  the  Russians 
on  a  100-mile  front  in  the  Caucasus  on 
the  11th,  centers  on  spirited  engage- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
of  Karadach,  south  of  the  Aras.  The 
line  of  attack  extends  generally  to 
Icham,  south  of  Milo. 

January  15. — General  Aylmer  engages  the 
Turks  in  the  Tigris  campaign  at  a  point 
known  as  the  Waddi  position,  where 
they  are  defeated  and  driven  to  Essian, 
east  of  Kut. 

Russian  successes  are  reported  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  two  Turkish  attempts 
to  cross  the  Arkhava  River  are  frus- 
trated and  a  Turkish  artillery- depot 
near  Khorasan  is  caj^tured  with  much 
ammunition. 
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The  spoken  recommendation  of  travelers  ^vho 
have  stopped  at  Hotel  Sherman  is  our  greatest 
source  of  new  patronage. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 

Rooms  with  bath  $2.00  upward. 

The  Ice  Skating  Exhibitions  in  the  College  Inn,  Hotel 
Sherman,  are  responsible  for  the  present  revival  of 
Ice  Skating  throughout  America. 

Randolph  Street  at  Clark, 
The  center  of  the  city's  life. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 


SBeCLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins,NewYork 
on    Seneca     Lake. 

Wm.  E.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH  RESORT  and  HOTEL  known  as 

THE   AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 


Highly    Radioactive    Mineral    Springs 

Private  Park.    Miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  cUmbing.     Five  minutes'  walk  from 
Watkins  Glen.    Sporty  Golf  Course.    Tobogganing,  Skating,  Music,  Dancing 

are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are 
complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy, 
A  Natural  Brine — THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  IN  AMERICA — for  the  Nauheiin  Baths. 

Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination. 

WINTER    CO\niTIO\.S    FOK   TAKIWO   THE    "CURE"   OR    FOR 

RE8T  \Xn  RECUPERATION  ARE  ESPECIAULV  DESIRABLE. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


THE  BATHS 


For  Doctors-Nurses-Hospitals-Sanitariums 

THERE  has  just  been  published,  in  book  form,  with  scientific  Jhod  values  under 
each  recipe,  the  complete  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  diet.  This  includes  instruc- 
tions for  making  over  700  different  dishes — soups,  relishes,  entrees,  stews,  vege- 
table and  cereal  roasts,  salads,  breakfast  foods,  pies,  cakes,  puddings,  frozen 
desserts  and  many  others — some  substantial,  some  delicate  and  all  thoroughly  scientific. 
Under  each  recipe  is  given  the  percentages  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and  protein  for  each  dish 
and  each  helping.  With  this  book,  you  can  make  up  an  accurately  balanced  diet  to  meet 
any  need.  The  author  is  Miss  Lenna  Frances  Cooper,  Chief  Dietitian  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  who  offers  this  work  as  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  and  scientific 
research  at  this  greatest  of  all  diet  institutions.  Miss  Cooper's  book  is  called  "The  New  Cookery."  It  con- 
tains over  400  pa^cs  with  many  illustrations,  and  is  bound  for  use  in  diet  kitchens  and  laboratories.  Chap- 
ters on  special  invalid  diets.  Price  complete  only  |l.!50— postapre  and  packing  20c  additional.  (Remit  $1.70.) 
Order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  notentircly  satisfied,  return  book  at  once  for  prompt  refund.  Send  order  to 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co.,  401  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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The  Shoe  Waterproofing 

Two  or  three  tlioroiitrli  applica- 
tions each  season  insures  you 
against  wetfeet— in  any  weather. 
Tr"  it  for  your  heahh's  sake.  Put 
it  on  old  shoes — put  it  on 
new,  wliatevertliey  cost. 


Insures 
Dry  Feet 
in  Any 
Weather 

Dri-Foot  makes  shoes  wear  longer  and  they'll 
shine  as  good  as  ever.  Guaranteed  for  black  or 
tan — light  or  heavy  shoes. 

lOc 

At  shoe,  drug,  grocery,  or  hardware 
stores,  or  mailed  postpaid  for  10c. 

The  Fitz  Chemical  Company 


602  Broad  Street 


Phillipsburg,  N.    J. 


University  Prints 

Series   G,  European   Architecture. 

From    the    earliest    times 

through  the  Renaissance. 

Edited  by  Professors  Pope,  Chase  and  Post 

of  the  DeiJartinent  of  Fine  Arts,  Harvard. 

80c.  per  hundred.     00  sanix)lei>  25e. 

1  University  Prints,  138  Stuart  St.,  Boston 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEN    WANTED 

To  sell   "Wear-Ever"    aluminum    ware. 

$6.23 

per  7  hour  day  is  the  average  profit  made  by 

,3,792  men 

R.  L.  Booneof  Virginia  says,  "Selling'lVoar- 
l*;v<»i''  gave  me  valuable  experience  and  a 
profit  of  S2.3S  an  hour."    For  particulars  write 

The    Aluminum    Cooking    Utensil    Co. 

Dept.  H,  New  KensinKton,  Pa. 


Mr.  R.  L.  B.ione 


BUDDINGTON    HUMIDIFIER   .»  20  days 

-utiiij Li_ I — -^L^j^g^- Jh      tree   ti'ial.      Used   on    radiator 

^^^^Hm^^^K    or    register.     Evaporates   many 

-   -  -    -^^^5^^^Hni!Ji§ j^l^  quarts  water  daily.     Preserves 

WHmwmmmwmttmttWmwttMmmmm  saves  enal.    gives  rom- 

'  f"rt.  A  valuable  t)ook  by  Prof. 
Jaiiu-vuii.  F.  K.  Met  S..e..  ■Huiiiidit  !|  leans  Health."  mailed  free. 
Price,  Large  Size,  -32. .'>(!;  Medium  $1  75,  delivered  free.  M.  D. 
Buddington.  2323  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.      Protect 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sent  FREE 


LAW 

Course  On  Approval 

Not  one  penny  down.  Get  this  creat  home-study  course  in 
Law  including  magnificent  14  volume  Law  Library.  Most 
complete  of  its  kind.  Also  first  lectures,  daily  lesson  assign- 
ments, instructor's  lesson  talks,  quizes,  etc.,  all  sent  charges 
prepaid  tor  your  examination  without  obligation. 

LAW  OFFERS  YOU  SUCCESS 

Become  a  lawyer  and  success  awaits  you-  power,  diprnity 
and  independence— $5,000  to  $10,000  yearly.  Hundreds  of  big 
salaried  positions  now  open  with  largo  firms.  With  our  sim- 
plified method  you  can  easily  master  Law  at  home  in  your 
spare  time.  Course  written  in  plain  language  by  legal  ex- 
perts who  are  law  professors  in  big  Universities;  endorsed 
by  bench,  bar  and  colleges.  Our  method  like  that  used  in 
big  Universities.  We  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  i>f  IIHnuia  to  confi'r  the  decree  LL.  B.  Our  Rradaatel^^uHH  bar 
exatninationa  in  any  Htate.  Should  you  fail  to  puBa.  we  Kuaranlee  to 
coach  you  free  until  MUc<'ewMfuI. 

Complete  Course  In  Public  Speaklnc  written  by  Dr.  Frodertck  B, 
Rohinaon,  nationally  known  lecturer,  also  slven  fr9«  if  you  enroll 
now.     Write  today  for  our  exeeptionaf  free  oner. 

LaSalle  Exteoiion  University,       Dept.  1S2-G      Chicaco,  111. 


January  16. — Potrosrad  claims  success  in 
Persia,  where,  at  Kan^aver,  half-way 
between  Ilanuidan  and  Kernuxnshah, 
many  prisoners  are  taken  with  small 
Russian  loss.  Southeast  of  Hamadan  a 
bodj'of  Turks  and  Germans  are  repulsed. 

January  17. — Petrograd  announces  the 
flight  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  the 
Caucasus  region,  toward  the  fortified 
plain  of  Erzerum. 

GENERAL 

January  13. — In  France  two  surprize- 
attacks  by  the  Germans  are  reported, 
one  a  lesser  continuation  of  the  Cham- 
pagne attack,  which  has  subsided,  and 
the  other  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Somme.     Both  are  repulsed. 

Italy  reports  advances  in  the  Cresta 
Valley,  between  the  Sarca  and  Adige 
rivers.  In  the  course  of  mountain- 
fighting  north  of  the  Sugana  Valley  the 
village  of  Zorz  is  fired  and  the  Austrian 
force  sheltered  there  put  to  flight. 

Constantinople  announces  that  a  Turk- 
ish force  entering  the  new  Persian 
capital  of  Kermanshah  is  welcomed  by 
the  inhabitants  Avith  utmost  enthusiasm. 

January  14. — Berlin  reports  the  Russian 
advance  in  the  South  successfully 
withstood  all  along  the  line,  declaring 
that  north  of  Czernowitz  the  fighting 
was  particularly  violent,  the  Russians 
charging  in  columns  12  to  14  lines  deep, 
with  "appalling  losses."  Austro-Hun- 
garian  forces,  it  is  said,  have  taken 
5,100  prisoners  since  the  first  attacks  in 
East  Galicia  and  Bessarabia. 

January  15. — Following  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  attacks,  says  Berlin,  a  general 
quiet  reigns  in  Bessarabia.  A  Russian 
advance  post  south  of  Karpilovka  is 
annihilated. 

Premier  Asquith  notifies  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  that  supplies  for  the 
relief  of  Poland  may  not  be  sent  by  way 
of  Germany,  blaming  that  country  for 
the ." systematic  confiscation"  of  sup- 
plies in  Poland  which  "notwithstanding 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country 
to-day  still  continues." 

In  reply  to  the  British  Baralong  note 
Germany  refuses  all  Great  Britain's 
terms,  denies  all  her  allegations  of 
unfair  methods  of  marine  warfare,  and 
declares  that  the  German  Government 
feels  itself  justified  in  adopting  measures 
of  reprisal. 

January  16. — Berlin  reports  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  bombarding  Lille,  but  without 
effect.  Paris  mentions  only  inferior 
artillery-  and  grenade-engagements. 

Artillery  -  duels  and  aeroplane  -  raids 
characterize  the  warfare  from  Riga  to 
Dvinsk.  Snowstorms  hamper  activi- 
ties at  other  points. 

January  18. — Berlin  reports  a  new  Russian 
offensive  started  in  Bessarabia  east  of 
Czernowitz. 

January  19. — In  London  a  new  recruiting 
campaign  on  a  large  scale  is  begun  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

January  13. — Gen.  Jose  Rodriguez,  Villa 
leader,  is  executed  by  General  Car- 
ranza's  orders  for  implication  in  the 
killing  of  the  Americans  at  Santa 
Ysobel. 

January  15. — According  to  advices  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco  from  China, 
60,000  revolutionary  troops  defeat  the 
forces  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  in  the  Province 
of  Sze  Chuen,  and  capture  the  town  of 
Tsue  Chow  Fu,  threatening  Cheng  Tu, 
the  capital  of  tlie  province. 
Special  trains  convey  hundreds  of  Amer- 
icans  from    Mexico's    danger-zone    to 


El  Paso,  Texas,  and  other  points  across 
the  border. 

Special  honors  are  paid  to  the  American 
engineer,  James  J.  Carty,  by  the 
Japanese  in  celebrating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  telephone  in 
Japan. 

January  16. — A  third  of  Bergen,  a  thriving 
Norwegian  seaport  of  90,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  destroyed  by  fire,  turning 
over  2,000  people  out  of  their  homes; 
and  causing  damage  estimated  at 
$15,000,000. 

In  reply  to  the  protests  of  the  United 
States,  General  Carranza  declares  for- 
feit the  lives  of  the  bandits  who  killed 
sixteen  Americans  at  Santa  Ysobel  on 
the  10th,  and  asserts  in  an  official  com- 
munication that  their  pursuit,  arrest, 
and  execution  will  be  undertaken  at 
once. 

January  18. — Col.  Miguel  Baca-Valles, 
known  as  Villa's  executioner,  is  exe- 
cuted by  General  Carranza's  orders  for 
the  kilhng  of  the  Americans  at  Santa, 
Ysobel. 

The  Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris  announces  a  discovery  in. 
serum  therapy  by  Dr.  Bassuet,  whereby 
wounds  long  resisting  treatment  and 
refusing  to  heal  cleanse  themselves 
automatically  and  heal  at  once. 

DOMESTIC 

January  13. — The  President  warns  all 
Americans  to  keep  out  of  Mexico  at  this 
time.  In  the  House  and  Senate  resolu- 
tions of  intervention  are  proposed. 

Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta  dies  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  a  prisoner  of  the  United  States. 

January  14. — Indictments  are  brought 
against  Albert  Weber,  cousin  of  the 
Director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in 
Berlin,  three  other  men,  one  woman,  and 
the  Rubber  and  Guayule  "Agency,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  United  States  by  shipping- 
large  consignments  of  crude  rubber  to 
Germany  as  personal  baggage. 

France  declines  "for  military  reasons" 
to  permit  shipments  by  charitable 
organizations  in  the  United  States  of 
condensed  milk  for  German  babies, 
even  under  Red-Cross  supervision. 

Four  escaped  members  of  the  interned 
crews  of  the  steamers  Eitel  Friedrich 
and  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  are  captured  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

January  15. — An  explosion  of  doubtful 
origin  wTecks  the  submarine  E-2  Ijing 
in  dry  dock  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
Yard,  killing  and  wounding  several 
workmen. 
Further  patents  are  included  in  the 
Hammond  radiocontrol  torpedo  rights 
to  cover  a  device  perfected  by  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  permitting  the 
direction  of  a  torpedo  in  the  .water  for 
an  indefinite  distance  by  aeroplane. 

January  16. — Secretary  Daniels  makes 
public  the  plans  of  President  Wilson 
and  himself  for  mobilizing  the  indus- 
trial, scientific,  and  transportation 
resources  of  this  country  in  case  of  war. 
which  include  the  combining  of  all 
factories  capable  of  making  munitions, 
and  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  system 
which  shall  include  36,000  scientific 
engineers  in  its  membership. 

The  Society  of  Constructive  Defense  of 
New  York  issues  suggestions  indt>rsed 
by  many  prominent  men.  including 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  Andnnv  D. 
White,  for  an  industrial  mobile  anny  to 
be  formed  under  tlu>  direction  of  tluv 
Regular  Army's  (\)rps  of  Engineers,  who 
in  p(>ace- times  shall  direct  its  efforts 
on  public  works  of  all  sorts,  in  iH-nctical 
imitation  of  tiie  system  employed  by 
Colonel  Goethals  on  the  Panama  CanaL 
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IS 


you 


THIS  advertisement  opens  to  you 
the  opportunity  to  get,  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge  and  without  obli- 
gation of  any  sort,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  little  volumes  about  books  and 
their  makers  that  you  ever  opened. 

Simply  clip  off  the  coupon  at  the  foot 
of  this  page — tear  it  off  if  you  can't 
find  your  shears — then  fill  it  out  and 
mail  it. 

It  will  bring  to  you  by  mail  a  thirty- 
two  page  volume  which  we  have  pre- 
pared at  no  small  expense  in  order  to 
make  possible  a  thoroughly  adequate 
description  of  the  famous 

Harvard  Classics 

The  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 
So/d  only  by  P.  F.  Co//ie?~  &  So?i 

Our  original  intention  was  to  make  it 
little  more  than  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf,  published  solely 
for  advertising  purposes.  But  it  de- 
veloped in  preparation  into  such  a  com- 
plete and  useful  work  in  itself  that  we 
Want  every  lover  of  books  among  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  to  possess  a 
copy. 

TT  is  a  really  delightful  little  book — 
^  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  titles  and 
authors,  but  a  chatty,  informal  appre- 
ciation of  the  finest  of  English  literary 
productions,  showing  why  certain  au- 
thors and  certain  works  were  chosen, 
and  going  into  a  discussion  of  those 
authors  and  their  works. 


Cut 
this 


coupon 


OO 


k  i 


IS 


for 


ree 


It  is  a  book  full*  of  practical  literary 
suggestions.  Showing  as  it  does  a  con- 
sensus of  advanced  opinion  as  to  the 
finest  volumes  of  the  world's  literature 
and  history — for  it  represents  the  views, 
not  only  of  Dr.  Eliot,  but  of  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  fellow  educators — 
it  should  prove  of  wonderful  service 
in  the  library  of  any  reader. 

In  itself  it  is  a  literary  guide  and  sum- 
mary of  a  character  that  no  book  lover 
can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  booklet  is  technically  a  form  of 
advertising  matter — and  for  this  reason 
we  cannot  sell  it. 

We  have  decided,  however,  that  every 
book  lover  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  possess  a  copy. 

Hence  this  offer. 

And  as  everyone  who  is  fond 
of  reading  cannot  help  but 
be  interested  in  The  Har- 
vard Classics  them- 
selves we  are  confi- 
dent that  we  shall 
be    more    than 
repaid  for  our 
efforts,  in 
dollars 
and 


cents,  by  spreading  broadcast  this  thor- 
oughly adequate  description  and  explana- 
tion of  what  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books  really  is. 

There's  nothing  more  delightful  than 
losing  yourself  in  the  pages  of  just  the 
sort  of  book  that  appeals  to  you  most — ad- 
venture, or  history,  or  essays,  or  what  not. 
And  could  anything  be  finer  than  know- 
ing that  the  book  itself  is  thoroughly 
worth  the  time  and  the  interest  you  are 
giving  to  it? 

Every  volume  in  The  Harvard  Classics 
is  a  work  of  this  type — interesting,  ab- 
sorbing, and  of  vital  importance  in  the 
world  of  literature. 

In  itself  this  booklet  is  a  guide  book  to 
books  that  no  book  lover  should  pass  by. 
Tear  the  coupon  off  now,  as  you  sit 
here  reading,  and  mail  it  today. 


L.  D. 

1-29-16 


P.  F. 
COLLIER 
&SON 
416  W.  13th  St. 
New  York  City 


Please    send    to    me    by 
mail,  free  of  charge,  the  32- 
pafje  booklet  describing  The 
Harvard  Classics. 


Name 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Id  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
ose  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicatioris. 


"J.  F.  McN.,"  Hamilton.  Ohio. — "Kindly  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  consummate." 

Two  pronunciations  are  in  use,  con'summate 
being  preferred  for  the  verb  and  consum'mate 
for  the  adjective.  The  a  of  the  verb  is  pronounced 
as  a  in  "fate";  but  in  the  adjective  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  in  "menace." 

"G.  T.  McC,"  Hutchinson.  Kan. — "Which  is 
correct:  '  It  was  one  of  the  worst  storms  that  have 
or  has  occurred  this  year"?" 

In  agreement  with  the  rule  that  "when  the 
nominative  is  a  relative  pronoim.  the  verb  must 
agree  with  it  in  person  and  niunber,  according  to 
the  pronoun's  agreement  with  its  true  antecedent," 
the  plural  form  of  the  auxiliary  is  here  required. 
The  noim  "storms"  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
relative,  not  the  pronoun  "one." 

"M.  M.  B.,"  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. — "Should  his 
or  him  be  used  in  the  following  sentence — 'I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  .  .  .  not 
having  had  any  experience  .  .  .  '?" 

His  is  the  correct  case  of  the  pronoun  to  be 
used  in  this  sentence.  Having  is  a  participial 
noun  governed  by  the  preposition  of,  and  could 


onl.\-  bo  niodifled  by  the  possessive   case   of   the 
pronoun. 

"  W.  S.,"  Newark,  N.  J.— "Kindly  give  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  pogrom." 

A   pogrom   is   a   local   disturbance,  as  a   riot, 

pillage,    etc.,    instigated    by    officials  under    the 

direction  of  the  central  government.  The  term 
is  Russian. 

"S.  E.  M.,"  Salinas.  Cal. — "Is  it  correct  to  say 
of  one  who  has  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
ability  that  he  is  'illusioned'  concerning  himself?" 

Conceited,  opinionated  are  preferably  the  words 
to  use.  An  illusion  is  a  delusion;  a  delusion  is 
something  that  is  not  what  it  seems ;  a  deception. 
But,  as  one  seldom  deceives  oneself  willingly,  it 
seems  somewhat  of  a  stretch  of  the  meaning  of 
a  word  to  say  that  a  person  is  "illusioned." 
Yet,  since  the  propriety  of  a  form  or  use  does  not 
depend  upon  whether  a  like  one  already  exists 
m  the  language,  it  is  not  for  the  Lexicographer 
to  condemn  it.  He  is  the  recorder  of  the  language, 
not  the  dictator  of  what  is,  what  must  be,  or  what 
shall  be. 

"A.  M.  D.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  correct:  'We  have  no  opinion 
worth  expressing '  ?  " 

Some  subject  understood  as  being  referred  to, 
the  sentence  you  submit  is  correct. 

"L.  F.  M.,"  Colony,  Kan. — "When  one  wishes 
to  ask  for  more  pay,  should  he  ask  for  a  raise  or  a 
rise? ' ' 

Raise  is  colloquial  for  an  increase,  which  is  the 


best  word  to  use.     Rise  is  never  correctly  used 
of  an  increase  of  salary. 

"K.  W.,"  Chicago,  111.— "Kindly  tell  me 
whether  or  not  it  is  correct  to  set  off  the  word 
indeed  by  commas  in  the  following  .sentence:  'I 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you.'" 

No,  it  is  not  necessary. 

"W.  C.  E.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "As  between 
'Jew'  and  'Hebrew,'  is  there  any  distinction 
whereby  one  of  the  words  should  be  used  regard- 
ing race  and  the  other  regarding  rehgion?" 

The  dictionary  defines  Jew  and  Hebrew  as 
follows:  "Hebrew.  A  member  of  the  branch  of 
the  Semitic  family  that,  according  to  Gen.  xi,  14, 
eJseg.,  descended  from  Eber.  See  Jew."  And^under 
Jew  the  following:  "1.  A  worshiper  of  God  who 
follows  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual.  2.  A  descendant 
of  Abraham  through  Sarah  in  the  line  of  Jacob. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  Jew  is  appUed  to 
one  who  followed  the  Mosiac  faith  as  practised  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity;  and  it  is  thus  used  in  the  Book  of 
Esther.  In  more  modern  times  the  word  has  been 
loosely  applied  to  the  Hebrew  race.  Under  the 
theocracy  the  Jews  were  known  as  Hebrews, 
under  the  monarchy  as  Israelites,  and  dm^ing 
the  foreign  domination  as  Jews.  The  modern 
representatives  of  this  stock  call  themselves 
Hebrews  in  race  and  language,  and  Israelites  in 
religion,  but  Jews  in  both  senses.  3.  Originally, 
a  member  of  the  tribe  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  a  terra  used  opprobriously  by 
anti-Semites." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It's  the  finest  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
this  voyage  around  tropical  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  Enchantment." 

16  Days       $Q^.50  and 


up 


All  Expenses 

To  and  around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  at  principal  .ports  and  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  10,000  ton  American- 
built  steamships,  especially  designed  for  trop- 
ical service.  Broad  decks,  comfortable  state- 
rooms, some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
youV  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 
Cruising  Department 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

General  Office,     11  Broadway,     New  York 

Or  any  railroad  ticket  office 
or  autliorized  tuurist  agency. 


ANCIENT  QUEBEC— Parties  forniingr 
for  winter  sports  —  tobogganing,  sleighing, 
skating,  masquerades,  etc.  Write  Canadian 
and  Alaskan  Bureau  of  Travel,  Hotel  Bilt- 
more,  43rd  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


RAYMDND-WHITCDMB 


CRUISES 

To  West    Indies,  Panama 

and  Central  America 

Luxurious  24-day  Cruises,  including  alt 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Caribbean  without 
change  of  steamer. 

The     Only    Cruises     This     Winter 
Including  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Splendid,  specially  chartered  steamships, 
under  the  American  flag. 

Feb.   12  and  Mar.  11 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

Semi-private,  luxurious  tours,  Feb.  6 
and  26. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Smalt  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Keb.  5,  Mar.  4  and  25. 

Tours  Every  Week  to 
California,  Nassau   and   Florida 

Send  for  booklet  desired 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb    Company 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York        iMiila.        CliicftKO       Sftn  Krniicisco 


Greatest  Surf  Bathing.  Finest  Winter 
Resort  Hotels  in  the  World 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

The  only- place! to  spend  the  winter^ 

Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcazar  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. Ormond  at  Ormond,  The  Breakers 
and  Royal  Poinciana  at  Palm  Beach.  The 
Royal  Palm  at  Miami,  The  Colonial  and 
Royal  Victoria  at  Nassau-Bahamas,  Long 
Key  Fishing  Camp  at  Long  Key. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

Flagler  System 
243  5th  Av.^New  York 
165  W.  Madison  Street 
Chicago 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


■■^  A^AAT^  A      Fascinating  in  its  Ik>u- 


l|..t.ls 


levard  life.     E.\cellent 
urses. 


gy^U^J^^gJ   Charinini;  social  life 


— gulf,  tennis,  bcat- 

iiij;,  ^ca  liiitliing. 

Tk*r'Y¥^i^     including  Prngreso,  Vera 
iw**-i-'»-l-^vr    Cruz  and  Tampico. 

Write  for  Ixioklets  giving  complete  information. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW   YORK  and   CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 


GO  AT  IVIYEXPEN.SETO  CALIFORNIA, 
.South  America,  or  elsewhere,  by  forming  a 
small  party.  Established  1900.  Address: 
RAHCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WEST   INDIES 

Special  Cruise     C.L     0  4     32  Days  from 
UeLuxe  tCfi.L,t       New  York 

HAVANA,  PANAMA, 

JAMAICA,   COSTA-RICA 

Via  Great  White  Fleet  of  United   Fruit  Co. 
Under  American   Flag. 

More  complete,    longer  stops,     higher   class 
than  any  other  cruise  to  VVest  Indies. 

•i       Limited  semi-private  party- 
early   registration  necessary. 

Other   cruises    on    other    dates. 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

398  Broadway  New  York 


Classified    Columns 


HELP    WANTED— MALE 

WANTED — Sales  and  Advertising  Writer. 

VVe  have  an  opening  in  our  .Sales  Organi- 
zation for  a  man  not  younger  than  thirty  nor 
older  than  forty  years. 

His  qualifications  should  be  about  as 
follows: 

He  must  have  a  thorough  education  in 
Englisli — college  preferred. 

He  must  have  experience  in  advertising  and 
selling. 

He  should  be  able  to  write  copy  with  facil- 
ity; in  fact,  he  should  become  our  Master 
Salesman  on  paper. 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  write  a  large  part 
and  direct  and  supervise  all  of  the  copy  for 
everything  we  publish. 

Selling  experience  is  absolutely  necessary, 
because  he  will  have  charge  of  the  compila- 
tion of  our  .Sales  Manuals  and  selling  in- 
structions of  every  kind  and  description. 
The  ordinary,  everyday,  highfaluting  adver- 
tising writer  who  writes  copy  for  advertise- 
ments in  national  magazines  would  be  useless 
in  this  position.  This  is  a  difficult  position  to 
nil,  and  we  shall  expect  to  pay  a  liberal  salary 
fortheright  kind  of  a  man.  Remember  What 
We  Want — A  Master  Salesman  on  Paper. 
Address  Henty  Theobald,  President,  Toledo 
Scale  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  All  communica- 
tions will  be  guarded  as  strictly  confidential. 


PERSONAL 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  golf  links;  never  occu- 
pied: eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


The  "UNIVERSAL"  reproduces  50  or  more 
from  one  letter  or  anything  written  with  pen 
or  typewriter.  ,50,000  in  use  everywhere.  Let- 
ter size  S3. 25.  Sample  work  and  booklet  free. 
G.  REEVES  DUPLICA  TOR  COMPANY, 
Park  i'.uilding,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionai-y  every  day  tliroush 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  i/teir  benefit. 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry  for;  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 43IF  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FARM    PRODUCTS 

DELICIOUS  sugar  cane  syrup;  candy-like 
molasses;  old  timey  dark  brown  sugar;  whole 
grain  rice.   Samples,  4c. 
FARMER  HAM  LETT'S  PLANTATION 
Route  3,  New  Orleans 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

Ideas  Wanted. — Manufacturers  are  writ-  _ 
ing  for  patents  procured  through  me;  three 
bookswithlist  hundreds  of  inventions  wanted, 
sent  free;  I  help  you  market  your  invention; 
advice  free.  K.  B.  OWEN,  45  Owen  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS.  — DO  NOT  SACRIFICE 
YOUR  IN\'ENTIONS.  Get  full  money 
value.  Free  book.  Write  R.  S.  &  .\.  B. 
LACEY,  613  B.ARRISTER  BUILDING. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

P.ATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

ISooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLE.MAN,  Patent  Lawyer. 
624  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


YOU   can    advertise    effectively  in   our 
Classified  Columns. 
Circulation  450,000.  Rate  $1.50  per  line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 


PANAMA 


AND  >VH AT 

IT  MEANS 


By  John  Foster  Frascr 

The  only  story  covering  c\ery  phase  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  EngHshnian's  point  of  view.  Beauti- 
fully and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  defined  aitd 
real  to  him  who  reads  the  story." — The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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COME,  LET  US  REASON  TOGETHER ! 

Suggesting  to  Preachers  and  Bible  Students  a  Way  to  a  Broader  Vision 

Pastors,  your  gosp'^I  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  other  Preacher  in  Christianity's  history.  You  deHver  your  message 
in  a  different  way  but  it  is  based  upon  the  same  Word,  it  is  to  satisfy  the  same  need.  Then,  must  not  the  reasoning 
together  of  many  of  the  bearers  of  this  message  give  you  a  clearer,  broader  vision  of  the  truth?  Must  it  not  remedy 
individual  oversight — correct  the  mistakes  possible  in  individual  philosophy?  For  you  to  recognize  this  fact  is  for 
you  to  feel  your  genuine  need  of  a  faithful  presentation  of  other  Preachers'  Scripture-interpretation.  And  you  want 
the  most  practical,  authoritative,  and  complete  work  of  this  kind — at  a  reasonable  cost.  We  can  offer  just  that  to  you. 

THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY 

IN   51    VOLUMES 


What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does 

We  might  liken  The  Pulpit  Commentary  to  a  great  search- 
light which  lights  up  and  brings  into  relief  all  the  potential 
details  of  the  Bible.  Each  verse,  in  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  taken  up  in  order.  The  context  is  explained  fullj% 
the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
referred  to  are  described,  characters  and  motives  are  dis- 
cussed. Revised  translations  are  included  and  in  many  cases 
arguments  against  the  authenticityofthe  Bible  are  answered. 
No  one  can  feel  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
sentence  in  the  Bible  after  a  study  of  the  exegetical  presen- 
tation in  this  work.     Following  the  explanatory  sections  is 

A  System  of  Valuable  Homiletics 

Every  conceivable  help  in  preparing  sermons  is  oiFered. 
Exposition  and  application  of  the  text  are  presented  by  a 
number  of  contributors  to  furnish  various  view-points.  Sug- 
gestive sermon  outlines  are  given  on  each  verse — not  to 
supply  sermons  for  the  Pastor  but  to  furnish  him  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  other  men.  to  broaden  his  appreciation  of  his 
subject,  to  inspire  himM  ith  his  individual  message.  This  work 
makes  possible  virtual  discussion  of  any  Scriptural  passage' 
with  the  many  emment  Religious  authorities  who  produced 
it.     Its  value  to  every  Minister  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  Wonderful  Potentiality 
of  the  Bible 

will  be  irresistibl}'  brought  home 
by  this  great  work.  Here  are 
51  large  volumes  explaining  and 
interpreting  the  one-volume  Bible, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  en- 
largement and  development  which 
the  suggestiveness  of  these  books 
makes  possible.  Every  verse  in 
the  Bible  is  a  mine  of  vital 
thought.  These  books  may  be 
considered  the  tools  for  digging 
out  the  gold.  Their  study  will 
fan  the  fire  of  inspiration  in 
every  Pastor. 

Right  Makes  Might 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  firm 
position  this  work  has  taken  in 
the  Religious  world  and  the  uni- 
versal endorsement  it  has  received 
from  Religious  leaders  both  here 
and  in  England.  The  mighty 
RlGHTof  The  Pulpit  Commentary 
lies  in  its  absolute  authenticity,  its 
highly  developed  and  modern  prac- 
ticability, and,  most  of  all,  in  the 
VISION  of  its  inspired  authors. 


Authoritative  Opioions 

"One  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  to  a 
Ministerof  which 
it  is  possible  for 
us  to  conceive." 
— N.  y .  Observer. 

"Oneof  thegreat- 
est  achievements 
of  sanctified 
learning.  It  ad- 
mirably combines 
exegetical  skill 
and  liomiletical 
application.  One 
is  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the 
wealth  of  sermon- 
ic  material  fur- 
nished in  these 
ren^arkable  vol- 
umes. '  ' — R.  S. 
MacArthur,  O.D. 

"I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying 
that  The  Pulpit 
Commentary  i  s 
probably  the  best 
investment  for 
the  cost  which  or- 
dinary Clergy- 
men can  make  in 
the  line  of  com- 
mentaries." 
— G.  Frederick 
Wright,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

"The  plan  of  the 
work  impressesus 
as  one  of  the  most 
judicious  among 
that  class  of  com- 
mentaries which 
ai  m  directly  to 
aid  in  the  prep- 
a  r  a  t  i  o  n  of  ser- 
mons."— The  Ad- 
vance, Chicago. 


Opportunity  Is  Knocking 

at  the  study-door  of  every  Preacher  who  reads  this  page.  The 
young  minister  will  never  regret  securingThePulpitCommen- 
tary ;  with  a  Bible  Dictionary  he  could  get  along  without  any 
other  theological  books.  Older  men  will  find  that  this  work 
remedies  the  deficiencies  of  other  commentaries,  for  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  largest,  most  scholarlj^and 
most  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible.  This  great 
work  is  now  available  to  every  man  who  feels  his  need  of  it.  It 
is  beingofferedata  remarkably  lowpriceandunderanarrange- 
ment  that  will  make  its  purchase  a  heavy  burden  to  none. 

Price  Reduced  Nearly  Two -Thirds 

Instead  of  the  original  price  of  $175,  j^ou  pay  only  $65, 
making  it  a  genuine  bargain.  The  original  price  of  $175 
was  a  truer  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  books.  The  set 
will  be  sent  you.  prepaid,  before  you  pay  a  single  dollar. 
You  may  take  10  days  to  examine  the  books,  and  if.  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  you  consider  them  satisfactory,  remit  %'2,  The 
balance  of  the  $65  will  be  payable  $2  per  month.  If  the  set 
does  not  prove  satisfactory,  you  may,  within  ten  days,  notify 
us  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  our  shipping  directions, 
and  your  experience  will  not  have  cost  you  a  dollar.  We 
are  sure  that  an  examination  will  convince  you  of  the 
great  value  of  these  books. 

Fine  Oak  Bookcase — FREE 

is  included  as  part  of  every  set.  This 
handsome  piece  of  furniture  will  be  an 
attractive  addition  to  anj*  room  be- 
sides being  a  big  space-saver  for  the 
51  volumes,  holding  them  in  compact 
and  easily  accessible  form. 

Every  Preacher  and  Bible  Student 
should  examine  these  books  and  prove 
for  himself  what  a  valuable  addition 
they  will  be  to  his  library.  The  blank 
below,  filled  out  and  sent  to  us,  will 
bring  the  set  to  your  study  for  free 
examination. 

Clip  This  Examination  Form 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Gentlemen : — I  hereby  subscribe  for  one  set 
of  The  Pulpit  Commentary  in  51  Royal  Oc- 
tavo Volumes,  cloth-bound,  to  be  delivered  to 
nie  at  once,  carriage  prepaid,  for  FREE  EX- 
AMINATION, with  the  Old  English  Oak 
Bookcase  for  which  you  will  make  no  charge . 
If  the  books  are  satisfactory.  I  will,  within  ten 
days  after  they  are  received,  remit  the  first 
payment  upon  them  of  S2. 00,  and  thereafter  I 
will  each  month  make  further  payment  of  Sj.oo 
until  I  shall  have  paid  the  Special  Price  of 
565.00.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  I  will 
notify  you,  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  your 
order,  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 
L.  D.  1-29-16 

Name 


Local  Address. 


Dale. 


Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 

State 
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The  Hovering  Peril 


Danger  is  ever  waiting — lurking — 
watching  for  its  victims — 

— every  day,  every  hour— yes,  every 
minute  —  he  somewhere  collects  his 
ghastly  toll. 

— he  follows  the  gliding  ship  across  the 
sea — the  speeding  train  upon  the  rails — the 
auto  spinning  along  the  quiet  country  road  or 
darting    through    the    crowded    city    streets. 

Wherever  man  may  be — there,  too,  ever 
is  Danger,  or  "The  Hovering  Peril".  Yet 
some  men  laugh  at  peril — they  do  not  seek 
to  avoid  danger — and  they  have  no  fear  because 
they  have  no  prudence. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  they  imagine  folly 
is  bravery — that  they  do  not  distinguish 
between  cowardice  and  caution — and  when 
disaster  comes  as  the  punishment  of  their 
imprudence,  they,  with  blind  superstition, 
believe  that  it  was  "fate". 

They  do  not  see  "The  Hov- 
ering Peril" — yet  it  is  no 
phantom  —  it    is    a    reality! 


WEED 

ON  EVERY  I 
,.    HOOK     _ 


Men  who  have  reasoning  brains  take  pre- 
caution to  avoid  danger— not  through  any 
cowardly  fear — but  because  they  know  that 
"The  Hovering  Peril"  ever  threatens  their 
safety. 

— it  ever  threatens  j'ou/ 

You  who  motor  over  muddy  roads  and 
wet,  slippery  pavements  with  Foolish  De- 
pendence Upon  Bare  Rubber  Alone — when 
a  false  turn — -a  sudden  meeting  at  a  corner — 
a  slip — or  a  skid! 

— May  mean  your  instant  death  ! 

You  who  are  now  so  full  of  life — of  ambi- 
tion and  the  joy  of  living — may  then  pay  the 
supreme  penalty  of  your  carelessness. 

Why  not  take  precaution  now?  You 
know  the  folly — the  danger — the  peril  there 
is  in  driving  a  car  over  slippery  roads  and 
pavements  without  Weed  Chains.  You  know 
that  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains  make  skidding 
Utterly  Impossible — then  why  don't  you  get 
them  today? 


Sold  for  ALL  Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
American   Chain   Company   Inc.,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

•■'  Sole  Manufacturers  of  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

Manaiactured  for  Canada  by  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ROUSING  THE  NATION  FOR  PREPAREDNESS 


/A  PATHY  IN  CONGRESS  and  dissension  in  his  own  party 
/—%  have  forced  President  Wilson,  as  the  Cleveland  Plain 
•^  -^  Dealer  (Dem.)  remarks,  to  carry  the  case  for  preparedness 
before  "the  real  court  of  authority — the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States."  The  public  will  welcome  this  course,  says  the 
Cleveland  paper,  and  nothing  but  good  should  result.  "It  is 
evident  enough  that  the  American  people,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  are  in  favor  of  adopting  a  clearer  and  more  vigorous 
policy  of  national  defense,"  remarks  the  Rochester  Herald 
(Ind.),  "but  it  is  even  more  evident  that  as  yet  they  are  still  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  doubt  as  to  which  of  many  proposed 
plans  should  be  chosen."  To  crystallize  this  sentiment  and 
clarify  this  confusion  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  Presidential 
"swing  around  the  circle,"  which  began  with  three  addresses 
in  New  York  on  January  27,  before  organizations  of  clergymen, 
railroad  business  men,  and  moving-picture  managers,  and 
included  in  its  program  speechmaking  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Middle  West.  "For  the  first  time  since  he  took  office," 
says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  "Mr.  Wilson  goes  before  the  people  as  a  propagandist, 
and  when  he  has  finished  he  will  know  whether  or  not  he  is  the 
leader  of  his  party  and  of  the  country."  All  reports  agree, 
says  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  (Dem.),  that  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  are  not  much  worked  up  over  preparedness.  The 
President,  this  North  Carolina  paper  predicts,  "will  wake  them 
up,"  but  "will  he  wake  them  on  the  wrong  side  or  the  right  side 
of  the  question?  As  The  Times  well  says,  'it  is  not  a  lecture- 
tour  on  which  the  President  has  embarked,  but  a  combat,  on 
which  more  than  his  own  prestige  depends,  tho  that  depends 
on  it,  too.'" 

What  many  regard  as  the  key-note  of  this  campaign  was 
sounded  in  his  New  York  address  before  the  Railroad  Business 
Association.  Speaking,  as  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.) 
puts  it,  as  "the  man  upon  the  watch-tower  who  sees  afar  danger, 
or  the  threat  of  danger,"  he  pointed  out  to  his  audience  and  the 
country  at  large  "the  straight,  sure  road  that  leads  us  out  of 
our  fool's  paradise  to  the  firm  ground  of  armed  readiness  where 
we  shall  know  no  fear  and  be  equipped  to  defend  our  own." 
The  reasons  for  such  preparedness,  says  The  Tirnes,  "lie  outside 
the  field  of  honest  controversy,"  and  "pleas  for  delay  and  post- 
ponement are  counsels  of  folly  and  bhndness."  "Conservative 
and  convincing"  is  the  New  York  Herald's  (Ind.)  characteriza- 


tion of  his  address,  and  the  same  paper  detects  a  warning  to 
certain  elements  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  President's 
remark  that  "this  is  a  year  of  political  accounting,  and  Ameri- 
cans in  politics  are  rather  expert  accountants."  But  as  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.)  says: 

"Beside  the  great  issue  Mr.  Wilson  has  raised  and  for  which 
he  is  courageously  battling  now,  his  fortunes  and  the  fortunes 
of  his  party  are  of  but  microscopic  dimensions.  He  has  engaged 
to  arouse  a  public  unaccustomed  to  regard  seriously  the  problem 
of  armament  to  a  realization  of  its  necessities,  and  to  combat 
the  insidious  propaganda  of  pacifism,  to  which  much  effort  and 
treasure  have  been  devoted.  He  must  overcome  the  hostility  of 
ignorant  idealists  and  break  down  the  wall  of  inertia  which  has 
been  erected  in  a  period  of  peace 

"Before  the  Railway  Business  Association  he  did  not  speak  as 
a  partizan  politician;  he  sought  no  advantage  for  himself,  nor 
for  any  other  individual;  he  did  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
body  of  men.  What  he  did  attempt  to  do  was  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  require 
at  this  time  and  under  the  circumstances  now  obtaining  a  reason- 
able establishment  for  the  protection  of  American  ideals  and  tha 
preservation  of  their  integrity." 

When  President  Wilson  pleads  for  national  defense,  says  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  "he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  such  as 
no  other  man  has  a  right  to  command  or  to  expect,"  for  he  "has 
handled  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country  during  the  most 
trying  period  since  the  Civil  War."     Moreover — 

"Nobody  can  accuse  the  President  of  being  swept  off  his  feet 
by  passion  or  fury.  Nobody  can  charge  him  with  jingo  0|r 
militaristic  motives.  Mr.  Bryan  and  other  opponents  of  pre- 
paredness may  cry  for  peace,  but  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  Woodrow  Wilson  has  kept  the  peace.  There  ha^ 
been  no  day  since  he  took  office  when  he  could  not  have  plunged 
this  country  into  war,  and  he  has  proved  his  devotion  to  peace 
'against  the  heaviest  possible  odds,'  for  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
risk  his  political  life  on  the  issue.  The  most  exalted  pacifist 
sentiment  is  trivial  when  measured  against  his  actions." 

Less  enthusiastic  is  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  which  regards 
President  Wilson  as  only  a  half-hearted  convert  to  preparedness. 
"He  still  hates  the  sword;  he  can  not  warm  to  this  subject, 
because  his  heart  is  not  in  it,"  says  The  Press.  And  it  adds 
impatiently: 

"If  Mr.  Wilson,  now  that  he  is  converted,  is  coming  to  tho 
American  people  to  get  their  assistance  to  back  up  a  program 
of  preparedness  against  the  blatant  idiocies  of  the  Bryans  and  the 
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A   HARD  PULL. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


DULCE  ET  DECORUM  EST  PRO  PATRLA  MORI." 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


virtually    treasonable   obstructions   of    the    peaee-at-any-price 
press,  why  doesn't  he  say  so?" 

Alluding  frankly  to  his  statement  of  more  than  a  year  ago, 
that  he  did  not  consider  preparedness  a  pressing  question, 
President  Wilson  told  the  railroad  men  that  the  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  situation  acquired  during  the  past  fourteen  months  had 
caused  him  to  change  his  mind.  "I  can  not  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"what  the  international  relations  of  this  country  will  be  to- 
morrow; and  I  could  not  dare  keep  silent  and  let  the  country 
suppose  that  to-morrow  was  certain  to  be  as  bright  as  to-day." 
Reiterating  America's  love  of  peace  and  hatred  of  aggression, 
he  went  on  to  say: 

"But  there  is  something  that  the  American  people  love  better 
than  they  love  peace.  They  love  the  principles  upon  which 
their  political  life  is  founded.  They  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
fight  for  the  vindication  of  their  character  and  their  honor. 

"They  will  at  no  time  seek  a  contest,  but  they  wiU  at  no  time 
cravenly  avoid  it.  Because  if  there  is  one  thing  that  the  country 
ought  to  fight  for,  and  that  every  nation  ought  to  fight  for,  it  is 
the  integrity  of  its  own  convictions. 

"We  can  not  surrender  our  convictions.  I  would  rather  siu*- 
render  territory  than  surrender  those  ideals  which  are  the  staff 
of  life  for  the  soul  itself." 

Turning  then  to  the  Pan-American  ideal  and  its  relation  to 
national  defense,  he  said: 

"There  are  certain  obligations  which  every  American  knows 
that  we  have  undertaken.  The  first  and  primary  obhgation 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  our  own  sovereignty — 
which  goes  as  of  coiu'se.  There  is  also  the  maintenance  of  om* 
liberty  to  develop  our  political  institutions  without  hindrance, 
and,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  obligation  to  stand  as  the  strong  brother 
of  all  those  in  this  hemisphere  who  wiU  maintain  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  follow  the  same  ideals  of  hberty 

"We  have  slowly,  very  slowly  indeed,  begun  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  other  States  of  the  American  hemisphere. 
If  we  should  go  into  Mexico,  do  you  know  what  would  happen? 
All  the  sympathies  of  the  rest  of  America  would  look  across  the 
water,  and  not  northward,  to  the  great  Republic  which  we  pro- 
fess to  represent. 

"And  do  you  not  see  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  in 
every  international  relationship?  Have  the  gentlemen  who  have 
rushed  down  to  Washington  to  insist  that  we  should  go  into 
Mexico  reflected  upon  the  politics  of  the  world? 

"Nobody  seriously  supposes,  gentlemen,  that  the  United 
States  needs  to  fear  an  invasion  of  its  own  territory.  What 
America  has  to  fear,  if  she  has  anything  to  fear,  are  indirect, 
roundabout,  flank  movements  upon  her  regnant  position  in  the 
western  homisphoro. 


"Are  we  going  to  open  those  gates,  or  are  we  going  to  close 
them?  For  they  are  the  gates  to  the  hearts  of  oiu*  American 
friends  to  the  south  of  us,  and  not  gates  to  the  ports. 

' '  Win  their  spirits  and  you  have  won  the  only  sort  of  leadership 
and  the  only  sort  of  safety  that  America  covets." 

And  in  a  passage  which  the  New  York  World  commends  to  the 
special  attention  of  Mr.  Kitchin  and  all  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  who  oppose  the  President's  defense-program,  he  said: 

"We  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  world  which  we  did  not  ourselves 
make  and  many  of  the  forces  of  which  are  only  too  jealous  of 
those  things  which  we  cherish.  We  can  not  alter  that  world 
overnight.  We  can  not  hold  it  at  arm's  length  by  merely  holding 
up  our  hands  in  disapproval  and  declaring  our  separation  in 
sympathy  and  purpose  from  it.  We  can  not  make  it  respect 
us  by  ignoring  it.  The  hard,  ugly  fact  is  that  it  wiU  heed  us 
only  if  it  certainly  knows  that  our  obligation  to  ourselves  and 
our  ideals  can  and  will  be  met  to  the  utmost  and  without  delay 
should  any  one  seek  to  embarrass  their  fulfilment  or  to  make  it 
impossible." 

The  American  ideal  of  preparedness,  said  the  President, 
carries  with  it  no  menace  of  mihtarism.    To  quote  fiu'ther: 

"There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  preparation.  There 
is  not  merely  the  military  side — there  is  the  industrial  side.  And 
the  ideal  which  I  have  in  mind  is  this,  gentlemen:  We  ought  to 
have  in  this  country  a  great  system  of  industrial  and  vocational 
education,  under  Federal  gmdance  and  with  Federal  aid,  in 
which  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  youth  of  this  country  will 
be  given  training  in  the  skilful  use  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  in  maneuver  and  business.  And  it  will  be 
perfectly  feasible  and  highly  desirable  to  add  to  that  and  com- 
bine with  it  such  a  training  in  the  mechanism  and  use  and  care 
of  arms,  in  the  sanitation  of  camp,  in  the  simpler  forms  of 
maneuver  and  organization,  as  will  make  these  same  men  in- 
dustrially efficient  and  individually  ser\aceable  for  national 
defense. 

"The  point  about  such  a  system  ■will  be  that  its  emphasis  will 
lie  on  the  industrial  and  civil  side  of  life,  and  that,  like  all  the 
rest  of  America,,  the  use  of  force  will  only  be  in  the  background 
and  as  the  last  resort.  So  that  men  will  think  first  of  their 
families  and  their  daily  work,  of  their  service  in  the  economic 
fields  of  the  country,  and  only  last  of  all  of  their  serviceability 
to  the  nation  as  soldiers  and  men-at-arms.  That  is  the  ideal 
of  America.  But,  gentlemen,  you  can  not  create  such  a  system 
overnight.  You  can  not  create  such  a  system  rapidly.  It  has 
got  to  be  built  up,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  built  up  by  slow  and 
effective  stages.  And  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time. We  must  see  to  it  that  a  sufficient  body  of  citizens  is 
given  the  kind  of  training  which  will  make  thom  efficient  for 
call  into  the  field  in  case  of  necessity." 
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"PULL,  DERN  YE,  OR  I'LL  GET  AN  ELEPHANT."  "TOtT'VE  JTJST  GOT  TO  GET  TOGETHER  ON  THIS  JOBl" 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record.  — Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

TWO   SPEED-SUGGESTIONS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 


OUR  PRECARIOUS   PROSPERITY 

Is  OUR  PROSPERITY  to-day  simply  a  "blood-soaked 
boom,"  as  Congressman  W.  E.  Humphrey  calls  it?  "Go 
to  Europe,  visit  the  front,"  shouted  the  Washington 
statesman  to  his  colleagues  one  day  recently.  "You  ride  dut 
in  an  American  automobile  to  the  trenches  dug  with  American 
tools,  lined  with  American  lumber,  protected  by  American 
barbed  wire,  manned  with  American  guns,  filled  with  American 
ammunition,  defended  by  men  equipped,  clothed,  and  fed  with 
American  products.  American  aeroplanes  are  scouting  over- 
head, the  cavalry  dashes  to  the  front  on  American  horses,  the 
light  artillery  is  brought  forward  on  American  mules."  This  is, 
of  course,  a  temporary  and  abnormal  condition  of  trade,  and 
Chairman  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  lately 
warned  business  men  that  "there  will  be  jars  and  jolts  when  eyes 
are  opened  and  things  become  normal."  Serious  trouble  here 
is  only  to  be  averted,  according  to  Mr.  Gary,  by  the  exercise 
of  caution  and  the  erection  of  a  protecting  tariff-wall.  But, 
observes  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  while  this  statement 
"was  full  of  'stop,  look,  listen,'  the  corporation's  announcement 
next  day  of  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  had  no  stop,  look,  or 
listen  about  it  except  as  concerned  an  enormous  prosperity  which 
ought  to  be  shared  with  the  workers."  And  a  few  days  later 
the  directors  of  the  corporation  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  1}4  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock.  Secretary  Redfield,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  a  memorandum  given  to  the 
press,  agrees  with  Judge  Gary  that  our  business  movement  can 
not  continue  as  at  present,  that  the  enormous  trade-balance  in 
our  favor  can  not  continue  after  the  war.  But  he  sees  nothing 
that  "threatens  the  continuance  of  a  general  prosperity  based ^ 
upon  sound  and  well-understood  economic  forcesi"  He  is 
optimistic,  because  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  have  a 
sound  system  of  finance;  because  we  now  transact' oiir  business 
less  wastefully  than  before;  because  the  business  of  certain 
good  customers,  at  present  lost  to  us,  "must  in  a  large  part 
return  with  war's  close";  and  because  "already  from  both  groups 
of  belligerents  there  is  assurance  of  heavy  purchases  of  munitions 
of  peace  to  offset,  in  part  at  least,  the  sales  of  munitions  of  war." 
So,  after  the  war,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  St.'Louis 
Republic,  "we  may,  and  with  care  we  should,  hold  a  position  of 
power  and  influence  and  opulence  in  the  world  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  strangers."  '         '   ' 


The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  finds  confirmation  for  such 
'  optimism  in  the  statements  from  European  capitals  which 
appeared  in  New-Year  financial  reviews  in  the  New  York  papers. 
A  British  writer  to  The  Evening  Post  said  that  with  the  coming  of 
peace  "the  orders  which  would  pour  in  upon  you  for  raw  materials, 
foodstuffs,  and  so  on  would  be  far  in  excess  of  anything  which 
you  are  likely  to  receive  during  the  year  in  the  shape  of  fresh 
munition-orders."  Berlin  expects  heavy  buying  of  foreign  raw 
materials,  "especially  American  cotton  and  copper,"  according 
to  this  writer,  while  France,  as  is  generally  understood,  must 
patronize  American  markets  "for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Republic." 

Judge  Gary  admits  the  present  and  gi'owing  prosperity  of  the 
steel-trade,  "the  most  barometric  industry  of  the  country." 
Fm-naces  and  mills,  he  says,  "are  running  at  full  capacity,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  fully  supply  the"  demand  for  prompt  delivery." 
He  estimates,  too,  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  sales  are  for 
domestic  consumption.  His  figures  showing  the  increase  in 
steel-  and  iron-production  are  arranged  as  follows  by  the  New 
York  Times. 


1915 

Pig  iron,  tons 38,000,000 

Steel  ingots   tons 41,000,000 


191Jt 
19,000,000 
16,000,000 


1913 

33,500,000 
*35,000,000 


Total 79,000,000 

*1912. 


35,0Q0,000  68,500,000 


Certainly,  says  Mr.  Gary,  "there  are  evidences,  which  can  not 
be  questioned,  of  great  prosperity."     But,  he  adds  warningly: 

"Whenever  the  war  shall  close,  the  business  of  this  country 
will  be  confronted  with  new  conditions.  The  purchasing  power 
of'the  whole  world  wiU  have  been  very  greatly  reduced.  Foreign 
countries  who  are  now  buying  our  products,  because  compelled, 
wiU  withdraw  their  patronage  in  a  large  measure.  Other  non- 
producing  countries  will  find  their  financial  resources  and  credits 
lessened. 

)  "  More  than  this,  the  foreign  producers,  in  great  need,  will 
strive  more  diligently  than  ever  to  supply  the  countries  that 
are  financially  able  to  pay  and  at  prices  based  upon  cheap  labor 
and  low  cost,  as  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

"Our  producers,  including  our  wage-earners,  will  find  them- 
selves in  commercial  antagonism  with  the  most  persistent 
and  difficult  competition  ever  experienced,  unless  this  shall  be 
prevented  by  laws  that  are  reasonable  and  sufficient.'  '  Most 
of  the  foreign  producing  countries,  and  quite. likely  all  of' them, ' 
will  be  thoroughly  protected  by  tariff-provisions,  and  we  should' 
be  on  a  parity  with  them~in  ,this.re^'^ect.  ...'.'..  .' ^ 

"We  must  be  prepared  for  radical* changes  in   volume,   in' 
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prices,  and  resources.  There  is  danger  of  overproduction,  over- 
extension of  credit  and  liabilities,  overconfidence.  .  .  .  We 
business  men  should  realize  there  is  possible  danger  ahead  in  the 
business  oullook.  and  if  we  proceed  with  caution,  however  ag- 
gressively, we  will  have  done  no  harm  and  we  may  hereafter 
have  reason  for  congratulation.  We  have  the  greatest  country 
with  the  greatest  opportunities,  and  may  properly  be  hopeful 
and  confident." 

The  Iron  Age  thinks  it  fair  to  say  that  Judge  Gary's  state- 
ments "would  be  indorsed  by  practically  all  iron-  and  steel- 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  conditions 
to  be  looked  for  in  those  trades  after  the  war."  Republican 
protectionist  papers  like  the  Boston  Transcripl,  New  York  Press, 
Rochester  Post  Express,  and  Philadelphia  Press  and  Pvhlic 
Ledger  back  up  the  Gary  arguments,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  a  higher  tariff. 

Others  follow  him  only  part  way.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  for  instance,  does  not  see  how  nations  exhausted  by  a 


"IF  YOU  CAN  GET  ME  OUT  AS  EASILY  AS  YOU  GOT  ME  IN,  HUSTLE  IT  ALONG !" 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

long  war  "are  going  at  once  to  develop  a  power  of  competition 
against  which  the  United  States  will  have  to  protect  itself  in  its 
own  markets.  .  .  ,  There  will  have  to  be  a  painful  readjustment 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  not  because  the  foreign  supply 
will  overwhelm  us,  but  because  the  foreign  demand  will  lapse  for 
a  good  while." 

Bankers  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald  and  New  York 
World  doubt  that  there  has  been  any  inflation,  and  brokers 
hold  that  except  for  a  few  "war-brides,"  security  prices  rest  on  a 
sound  basis.  Judge  Gary's  high- tariff  argument  is  nailed  as 
specious  and  illogical  by  the  Democratic  New  York  Times  and 
Rochester  Herald.  Finally,  Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes,  in  his  widely 
read  column  in  the  New  York  American,  tries  to  allay  al'  fears 
regarding  our  "blood-stained  boom,"  as  follows: 

"America's  business  activity  is  becoming  sounder,  safer,  more 
rational. 

"For  a  time  the  boom  had  only  stilts  as  a  foundation — foreign 
war-orders. 

"  Now  it  rests  largely  on  sohd  domestic  pillars 

"The  prospects  are  that  the  marked  improvement,  actual  and 
prospective,  in  domestic  business  will  be  reflected  by  an  upward 
movement  in  the  stocks  of  the  companies  calculated  to  be 
benefited,  and  that  concerns  wholly  fed  from  the  belligerents' 
treasuries  will  move  down  from  their  high  perches 

"The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  New  York  are  pn>- 
paring  to  bring  brilliant  int(^rnational  bankers  from  London, 
Paris,  and  elstiwliere  to  aid  in  the  fight  for  world  financial  and 
commercial  (H)nquest  by  the  United  States. 

"We  have  the  wealth  and  the  merchandist^  and  \\w  machinery, 
and  we  have  men,  but  not  enougli  of  projjerly  trained  ones,  to 
(conduct  this  peac(*ful  campaign.  "  But  w«!  are  to  remedy  this. 

"Altogeth(T,  therefore,  existing  conditions  and  th(^  outlook 
contain  much  that  is  encouraging." 


MR.  WILSON  OUT   FOR  A  TARIFF  BOARD 

A" SINGLE-TRACK  MIND"  was  once  the  President's 
description  of  his  own  mentality.  But  a  single  track,  it 
-  would  seem,  does  not  necessarily  run  always  in  a  straight 
lin(>.  President  Wilson  announces  that  "because  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  have  changed,"  he  has  changed  his  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  creation  of  a  tariff  board  since  his  last  previous 
public  utterance  on  the  subject.  At  which  advocates  of  non- 
IJartizan  tariff-making  are  naturally  pleased,  thinking  with  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  that  with  the  last  Republican  and 
Progressive  platforms  declaring  for  a  tariff  commission  and  the 
Democratic  President  throwing  his  influence  on  the  same  side, 
"the  country  is  sure  to  have  one."  Some  opposition  critics, 
like  the  Cleveland  Leader,  suspect  that  the  Presidential  move  is 
due  less  to  the  European  War  than  to  the  dictates  of  "political 
expediency."  And  this  Republican  daily  predicts  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  declaration  "in  favor  of  placing  the  tariff-schedules  on 
a  strictly  scientific  and  business  basis  will  be  used  for  all  it  is 
worth  by  the  Democratic  newspapers  and  stump  orators  in 
meeting  Republican  attacks  on  the  Underwood  Law."  It  will 
be  pointed  to,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  Washington 
correspondent,  "as  an  index  of  Democratic  willingness  to  make 
whatever  changes  in  the  tariff  become  necessary  from  time  to 
time."  Democrats  will  argue  that  "the  tariff  has  been  taken 
out  of  politics,  and  that  the  barons  of  special  privilege  are  stiU 
kept  at  arm's  length."  And  "protection  will  be  promised 
where  it  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
stimulation  of  American  industries,  especially  the  new  industries 
created  by  the  unusual  economic  conditions  of  the  war  in  Europe." 
But  at  least  one  important  Democratic-organ,  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times  Union,  virtually  accuses  Mr.  Wilson  of  treason 
toward  the  party  which  he  heads.  It  confronts  him  with  the 
Republican  plank  of  1912  asserting  the  need  of  a  tariff  board  and 
condemning  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  for 
its  failure  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
short-lived  Taft  commission.  True,  continues  the  indignant 
Times  Union — 

"President  Wilson  does  not  explicitly  condemn  the  Democratic 
party  for  its  failure  to  provide  funds  for  this  board,  but  it  goes 
without  saying  that  he  condemns  it  for  not  pro^^ding  for  a 
board  that  he  now  says  is  necessary. 

"President  Wilson  has  refused  to  express  an  opinion  on 
subjects  that  have  not  been  passed  on  by  the  people.  This 
subject  has  been  passed  on  by  the  people.  The  Republicans  and 
Progressives  advocated  a  tariff  commission  and  were  defeated. 
The  Democrats  abolished  one  and  were  successful.  The  people 
have^declared  themselves  on  this  subject,  and  the  President  now 
takes  the  position  opposed  to  that  which  the  people  indorsed, 
in  favor  of  that  which  the  people  repudiated,  opposed  to  the 
declaration  of  the  party  that  nominated  and  elected  him  and 
in  favor  of  the  two  parties  which  opposed  him  and  were  beaten. 

"The  Democrats  favoring  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  had  no 
use  for  this  board,  whose  only  function  would  be  to  decide  what 
this  or  that  industry  needed  to  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  The  Democrats  hold  that  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  tax  one  man  to  enrich  another." 

But  the  New  York  World,  as  stanchly  Democratic  as  its 
Florida  contemporary,  protests  that  the  President  wants  "a  true 
tariff  commission,"  not  "such  an  institution  as  that  advocated 
by  the  Progres.sive  party."  A  commission  with  plenary  powers, 
distinguishing  between  "good  and  bad  trusts,"  would  be  as 
hateful  to  The  World  as  it  would  be  to  any  good  Democrat.    But — 

"Mr.  Wilson's  Tariff  Commis.sion,  if  created,  will  be  a  non- 
partizan  board  of  inquiry,  devoting  its  energies  to  investigation 
and  reporting  regularly  to  Congress.  WluM-e  t]u>re  is  a  legitimate 
reason  for  protection,  it  will  proclaim  the  fact.  Where  taxes 
are  laid  wantonly  for  private  gain,  it  will  reveal  the  truth.  Its 
main  object  will  be  to  give  Congress  reliable  information  upon 
which  just  l(>gislation  can  be  enacted." 

And  it  should  be  observed  that  President  Wilson,  in  one  «)f 
his  letters  to  Chairman  Kitchin,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee,  tells  just  exactly  what  kind  of  commission  he  is 
after.  First  of  all,  he  thinks,  it  should  be  a  board  "as  much  as 
possible  free  from  any  strong  prepossession  in  favor  of  any 
political  policy  and  capable  of  looking  at  the  whole  economic 
situation  of  the  country  with  a  dispassionate  and  disinterested 
scrutiny."  The  precise  activities  of  such  a  board  are  then  out- 
hned  by  the  President  as  follows: 

"It  should  investigate  the  administrative  and  fiscal  effects  of 
the  customs  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  enacted;  the  relations 
between  the  rates  of  duty  on  raw  materials  and  those  on  finished 
or  half -finished  products;  the  effects  of  ad  valorem  and  specific 
duties  and  of  those  which  are  a  compound  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem;  the  aiTangement  of  schedules  of  duties  and  the  classi- 
fication of  the  articles  in  the  several  schedules;  the  provisions  of 
law  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
regarding  entry,  appraisement,  invoices,  and  collections,  and  in 
general  the  worldng  of  the  customs  tariff  laws  in  economic 
effect  and  administrative  method. 

"It  could  and  should  also  secm-e  facts  which  would  be  very 
useful  to  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Government,  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  pubhc  at  large  through  investigations  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  customs  duties  and  the  articles  subject  to 
duty,  the  cost  of  collection  thereof,  and  the  revenue  collected 
from  customs  duties  at  the  several  ports  of  entry,  and  it  should  be 
directed  to  investigate  and  throw  light  from  every  possible  angle 
on  the  tariff-relations  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries 

"It  might  further  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public  and  to  American  industry  by  investigating  the 
industrial  effects  of  proposed  or  existing  duties  on  products 
which  compete  with  products  of  American  industry;  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  between  American  and  foreign  producers, 
including  all  the  essential  facts  smrounding  the  production 
of  commodities  at  home  and  abroad;  the  volume  of  importation 
compared  with  domestic  production;  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  American  as  compared 
with  foreign  producers,  and  the  possibility  of  estabhshing  new 
industries  or  of  expanding  industries  already  in  existence  through 
scientific  and  practical  processes  in  such  a  manner  as  substan- 
tially to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  ...... 

"If  broadly  enough  empowered,  such  a  board  might  be  very 
helpful  in  securing  the  facts  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to 
unfair  methods  and  circumstances  of  competition  between 
foreign  and  domestic  enterprises  and  as  to  the  possibilities  and 
dangers  of  the  unfair  'dumping'  of  foreign  products  upon  the 
American  market  and  the  steps  requisite  and  adequate  to  control 
and  prevent  it." 

In  taking  this  position  the  President,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Pofit's  Washington  correspondent  points  out,  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  pressure  of  such  organizations  as  the  Tariff 
Commission  League,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  has  quoted  strong  declarations  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
commission  by  James  J.  Hill,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  and  Samuel 
Gompers.  Besides  The  Evening  Mail  and  the  Indianapolis  News, 
we  find  the  idea  favored  by  such  papers  as  the  Rochester  Post 
Express  (Ind.),  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.),S3Tacuse  Herald  (Ind.), 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  (Ind.),  and  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
(Dem.).    As  the  Oklahoma  City  paper  puts  it, 

"To  meet  the  new  and  rapidly  changing  conditions,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  American  tariff  laws  promptly  and 
intelligently,  schedule  by  schedule,  and  not  en  bloc  by  the  old  hit- 
and-miss  political  methods.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  perma- 
nent tariff  board." 

The  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  has  no  objection  to  a  tariff 
board,  but  its  creation,  it  declares,  would  not  take  the  tariff 
out  of  polities.  Congress  would  get  its  information  from  the 
board,  and  then  the  "tariff  laws  would  be  written  largely  in 
accordance  with  political  principles,  as  differentiated  from 
economic  principles."  That  is,  "in  general,  tariffs  imposed  by  a 
Republican  Congress  would  be  higher  than  those  imposed 
by  a  Democratic  Congress."  And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.), 
while  thoroughly  indorsing  the  tariff-commission  idea,  doubts  if 
a  board's  recommendations  will  ever  amount  to  anything  so  long 
as  Congress  is  so  "largely  dominated  by  sectional  influences." 


Finally,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  anticipating  the  election  of  a 
Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican  President,  and  the 
enactment  of  a  Republican  tariff,  t(>lls  Mr.  Wilson  that  it  is 
"too  late  now"  for  him  "to  accomplish  anything  thi'ough  tho 
medium  of  a  tariff  commission." 


A  DATE   FOR   FILIPINO   INDEPENDENCE 

READINESS  to  set  a  definite  and  not  too  distant  date  for 
freeing  the  Philippines  is  evidenced  among  political 
-  leaders  on  both  the  RepubHcan  and  Democratic  sides 
of  the  House,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  and 
a  speedy  passage  of  the  Philippine  Bill,  amended  to  give  the 
islands  their  independence  in  1922,  is  confidently  predicted.    Tho 
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STILL  ANOTHER  INSTANCE   OF  WATCHFUL  WAITING! 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

Boston  Transcript's  (Rep.)  correspondent  speaks  of  this  growth 
of  Republican  sentiment  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  islands 
as  "a  most  astonishing  development."  An  interesting  point  of 
view  is  exprest  by  Senator  Borah,  Republican,  of  Idaho,  who 
supports  the  bill  because  he  sees  no  hope  of  really  teaching  the 
Filipinos  self-government  without  a  hundred  years  of  occupa- 
tion, and  because  the  Democratic  party  has  definitely  promised 
withdrawal,  and  "we  must  consider  such  pledges  in  the  light 
in  which  they  will  be  considered  by  a  distant  and  subject  people." 
For  the  rest  he  believes  that,  "so  far  as  permanent  value  is 
concerned,"  three  or  four  more  years  of  oiu-  tutelage  would 
benefit  the  Filipinos  "as  much  as  fifteen  or  twenty."  A  some- 
what similar  view  is  exprest  by  Elihu  Root  in  a  recent  letter  to 
ex-President  Taft,  both  of  whom  know  the  problem  intimately, 
one  as  a  former  Secretary  of  War  in  charge  of  the  Philippine 
administration,  and  the  other  as  former  Governor  of  the  islands 
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and  later  Secretary  of  War.     This  seems  to  bo  a  case  where 
doctors  disagree.     Mr.  Root  writes: 

"Do  you  know  that  when  I  contemplate  the  recent  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  and  reflect  that  our  control  of  the 
islands  may  continue  to  be  the  sport  of  American  polities,  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  really  do  them  much  more  good.  We  ex- 
clud<>d  politics  so  absolutely  from  the  government  of  the  islands 
during  our  time,  and  that  course  is  so  necessary,  that  it  is  quite 
disheartening  to  have  it  all  changed,  as  I  suppose  it  has  been. 
When  you  came  back  from  the  Philippines  and  I  went  out  of  the 
War  Department  1  was  able  to  say  that  there  had  never  been  an 
appointment  made  to  the  Philippine  service  to  please  anybody  .' .  . 
or  upon  any  political  or  social  or  personal  gi'ound,  and  I  think 
I  know  that  the  same  method  continued  down  to  March,  1913. 

"That  way  of  doing  things,  however,  can  not  be  continued 
very  long  by  one  political  party  unless  it  is  agreed  to  by  both. 
If  IDemocrats  are  to  turn  out  Republicans  in  order  to  put  in 
deserving  Democrats,  deserving  Democrats  before  very  long 
will  be  turned  out  to  make  room  for  deserving  Republicans, 
and  so  on.  If  things  are  to  be  done  in  that  way,  we'd  better 
give  the  islands  their  independence  promptly;  not  promise 
it  in  the  future,  but  give  notice  of  an  election  and  turn  it  over, 
as  we  did  with  Cuba." 

Mr.  Taft,  however,  does  not  concur  with  the  distinguished 
ex-Secretary  of  the  War  and  State  Departments.  In  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Mr. 
Taft  explains  his  view  of  the  situation  as  follows: 

"I  don't  think  the  Filipinos  will  be  ready  for  independence 
for  two  generations,  and  those  who  glibly  say  we  can  drop  them 
now  are  not  quite  advised  of  the  difficulty  of  a  severance.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Root  suggesting  that  we  might  treat 
them  as  we  did  Cuba.  Cuba  is  near  at  hand.  The  Philippines 
are  7,000  miles  away  from  our  Western  coast.  If  we  make  the 
same  agreement  with  the  Philippines  that  we  did  with  Cuba, 
by  which  we  guarantee  the  integrity  of  a  Philippine  republic, 
and  promise  to  preserve  order  and  maintain  the  guaranties  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  we  shall  part  with  the  power  but 
retain  the  responsibility  in  a  way  which  I  think  would  involve 
us  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

"I  have  a  fear  that  our  relations  to  Cuba  are  going  to  give  us 
more  trouble  than  they  already  have  in  the  past.  A  fortiori 
will  the  Philippines  be  a  continuing  sore  unless  we  maintain 
our  control  and  deal  justly  but  firmly  with  the  problem?  Mr. 
Root's  fear  that  each  recurring  Administration  will  change  the 
government  of  the  Philippines  I  do  not  share.  If  we  go  back  and 
restore  the  condition  before  the  Democrats  took  hold,  they  will 
never  disturb  it  again." 

Some  Democratic  papers,  like  the  New  York  World  and  Times, 
warn  Congress  against  moving  precipitately  in  this  matter;  but 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  always  "anti-imperialist," 
thinks  that  the  freeing  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  next  few  years 
"will  be  an  act  more  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  United  States 
than  would  the  winning  of  twenty  naval  battles."  The  Evening 
Post  also  traces  the  changed  attitude  of  many  Americans  toward 
Philippine  independence  to  the  lessons  of  the  European  War: 

"Those  of  them  who  are  militarists,  or  students  of  the  higher 
strategy  of  world-wars,  are  quick  to  admit  that  those  far-flung 
islands  are  a  military  weakness  to  the  United  States.  The 
sight  of  German  colonies  falling  one  after  another  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  making  this  feeling  more  intense.  Not 
a  few  naval  and  military  authorities  have  exprest  the  wish  that, 
on  military  grounds  alone,  we  were  well  out  of  the  Philippines. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  way  in  which  the  great  war  has 
made  vivid  the  question  of  the  rights  of  small  nationalities 
has  helped  to  quicken  the  American  conscience.  We  can  not 
with  a  straight  face  denounce  the  ravagers  and  opjiressors  of 
feeble  peoples  if  we  ourselves  keep  the  Filipinos  indeflnitely  in 
subjection  against  their  will.  Such  a  declaration  as  that  of 
the  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  this  we(>k,  relative 
to  the  rights  of  small  nations  to  their  own  governm(>nt,  could 
not  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  without  directly  implying 
Philippine  independence.  This  has  been  the  avowc>d  goal  of  our 
(Jovernment  from  the  first.  All  parties  and  all  Pr(>sid(>nts  hav(^ 
profest  to  be  anxious  to  haul  down  our  flag  at  Manila  and  leave 
the  Pliilippines  to  the  Filipinos.  The  only  dispute  has  been 
al)out  tlie  wise  and  safe  time  t(^.do  it.  Even  the  Democrats 
have  -so  far  been  content  to  leave  the  date  vague.  But  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  for  the  first  time  definite." 


THE   LYNCHING    "CHAMPIONSHIP" 

GEORGIA  has  a  long  lead,  the  St.  Louis  Star  observes, 
"for  the  lynching  championship  of  the  world,"  and  in 
Georgia  itself  the  Atlanta  Constitution  admits  the  fact: 
"We  led  the  world  in  lynehings  for  1915,  and  we  have  started 
the  new  year  in  a  fair  way  to  break  our  own  record  for  past 
performances  in  trampling  upon  the  law."  Not  only  are  the 
people  of  Georgia  being  "branded  as  barbarians"  at  the  North, 
but,  says  The  Constitution,  "the  attacks  and  criticisms  of  our 
own  neighbors  and  friends  here  at  home  are  little  milder  than 
those  that  come  from  a  distance."  In  the  neighboring  State 
of  South  Carolina,  the  Columbia  State,  seeking  for  a  cause,  finds 
"contemptible  and  degenerate  cowardice"  a  factor  at  least  as 
important  as  race  prejudice  or  the  desire  to  protect  womanhood. 
In  Alabama,  the  Birmingham  Age  Herald  calls  upon  Georgia, 
and  her  neighbor  States  as  well,  "to  wake  up  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation."  This  Southern  newspaper  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  while  lynch  law  in  this  country  is  not  confined  to  the 
South,  "more  lynehings  have  occurred  in  this  section  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country."     As  it  reminds  its  readers: 

"Last  year's  record  showed  that  Georgia  led.  There  were 
eighteen  lynehings  in  that  State,  as  compared  with  nine  in 
Alabama  and  nine  in  Mississippi.  And  not  only  did  Georgia's 
reputation  suffer  by  the  form  of  lawlessness  referred  to,  but  the 
riotous  demonstrations  just  outside  of  Atlanta  against  the  State's 
chief  executive,  because,  acting  within  his  constitutional  rights, 
he  had  seen  fit  to  commute  the  death  sentence  of  Leo  Frank 
to  life  imprisonment,  were  without  parallel  in  any  enlightened 
community." 

But,  continues  the  thoroughly  aroused  editor, 

"Georgia's  lynching  record  of  1915,  as  bad  as  it  was,  will  be 
far  worse  this  year,  unless  the  law-abiding  people  of  that  State 
rise  up  in  their  might  and  demand  that  the  law-officers  of  the 
State  make  reasonable  efforts  to  have  all  lynchers  brought 
to  justice. 

' '  As  the  new  year  was  being  ushered  in  no  fewer  than  six  negroes 
were  slain  by  a  mob  at  Blakely,  Ga.,  and  before  three  weeks  of 
the  year  had  quite  gone  [January  20]  five  negroes  were  taken 
from  the  Worth  county  jail,  speeded  away  in  automobiles  to  an 
adjoining  county,  and  lynched  by  a  mob  of  forty  or  fifty  men. 

"Lynchers  in  Georgia  are  seldom  interfered  with,  much  less 
punished.  They  have  their  own  way,  and,  being  immune  from 
penalties,  the  work  of  lynching  by  wholesale  goes  on. 

"An  antilynching  sentiment  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Georgia  should  assert  itself  very  strongly.  Citizens  should 
cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  a  sincere  endeavor  to  abate 
the  lynch  crime." 

The  people  of  Georgia,  declares  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
can  not  pretend  indifference;  "we  know  we  do  not  approve 
mob  rule  any  more  than  we  welcome  the  condemnation  that  is 
based  on  it."  What,  it  asks,  "does  Georgia  propose  to  do 
about  it?" 

"Stop  it  as  she  should  do  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  a 
public  opinion  set  into  effective  motion,  or  continue  in  that 
apathetic  course  which  writes  'Barbarism'  in  bigger  letters, 
with  every  recurrence,  over  the  entrance-doors  to  om*  State? 

"The  matter  is  wholly  within  the  hands  of  the  people  of  this 
State.  They  have  it  within  their  power  to  enforce  any  law;  like- 
wise to  make  of  any  law  the  veriest  dead  letter. 

"Shall  we  continue  to  pose  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  outlaws 
and  the  condoners  of  assassination,  or  shall  we  set  Georgia 
where,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  people,  she  really  belongs, 
upon  the  pedestal  of  law  and  order? 

"It  is  a  question  for  the  good  people  of  Georgia  to  answer. 
They  can  stop  it  if  they  will.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  they  who 
must  suffer  the  penalty." 

Noting  that  none  of  the  negroes  lynched  in  Georgia  this  year 
have  been  charged  %vith  the  "one  crime,"  and  also  observing 
that  white  murderers  are  rarely  lynched,  the  Columbia  State 
remarks  that 

"White  men  are  afraid  as  a  rule  to  hnch  white  men — they 
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UNITED   BUT  YET  DIVIDED. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


JUST  RUINING  THE  REHEARSAL. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


"SATAN  FINDS   SOME   MISCHIEF    STILL,    FOR   IDLE    HANDS   TO    DO." 


are  afraid  that  the  friends  of  the  intended  victim  may  become 
lynchers.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  in  at  least  four  out  of  five 
lynchings  she'er,  contemptible,  and  degenerate  cowardice  is  a 
factor.  These  Georgia  mobs  lynch  negro  manslayers  because 
they  are  not  afraid  of  negroes,  but  they  leave  to  the  sheriffs  and 
sworn  officers  of  the  law  to  handle  white  manslayers  because 
of  them  the  mobs  are  afraid." 


RAILROADS    FACING   A   NEW   DEMAND 

No  ILLUSIONS  are  being  cherished  by  railroad  officials, 
remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  regarding  the  result  of  a 
referendum  vote  now  being  taken  among  the  members 
of  the  four  big  railway  brotherhoods.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  men  will  decide  to  demand  an  eight-hour  instead  of  a  ten- 
hour  day  with  the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  wages.  The 
New  York  American  thinks  this  is  a  reasonable  request  which 
"should  be  cheerfully  and  immediately  conceded."  But  rail- 
road managers  are  preparing  not  only  to  resist  it,  but  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  And  before  the  date 
set  for  the  expected  presentation  of  the  employees'  demands, 
newspaper-readers  will  doubtless  have  seen  enough  arguments 
from  both  sides  to  decide  which  is  right.  The  first  statement  in 
this  campaign  for  public  support  in  what  may  be  the  greatest  of 
our  labor-conflicts  has  been  issued  by  the  publicity  managers 
of  the  Eastern  group  of  roads.  As  reprinted  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  its  most  important  paragraphs  read 
as  foUows: 

"The  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  paid 
out  in  wages  has  been  steadily  rising  in  the  last  few  years  by 
reason  of  the  successive  wage-advances. 

"Out  of  every  dollar  received  now  by  the  railroads  for  carrying 
freight  and  passengers  the  employees  get  45  cents;  in  other 
words,  the  pay-roll  absorbs  not  far  from  half  of  the  $3,00(),000,()0() 
of  gross  revenue.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  operation 
is  for  labor.  The  employees'  share  of  the  total  receipts 
has  risen  from  40  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent,  in  the  last 
few  years. 

"The  men  of  the  trains — the  engineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
and  trainmen — are  an  army  of  a  third  of  a  million,  and  their  share 
of  the  pay-roll  approaches  $400,000,000  a  year.  While  these 
employees  form  19  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  army,  they  absorb 
28  per  cent,   of   the   pay-roll.     Their   concerted   demands  for 


higher  pay  increased  their  yearly  earnings  from  1910  to  1914 
'by  more  than  $70,000,000  without  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  employed.  These  are  the  men  whose  nation-wide 
demand  for  a  new  wage-schedule  will  be  presented  to  the  railroads 
this  spring.  They  are  the  highest  paid  men  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  railroad  service,  many  of  them  earning  more  than  their 
division  officers." 

Engineers  on  the  best  passenger  runs,  according  to  this 
statement,  earn  from  $2,500  to  $4,000  a  year,  some  of  them  being 
paid  more  than  bank  presidents  in  the  smaller  communities 
through  which  they  run.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed 
new  schedule  would  mean  an  actual  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
freight  speed  basis  for  wage-computing,  and  an  increase  of  873^ 
per  cent,  in  the  overtime  rate.  "While  the  demands  will  be 
made  by  the  400,000  members  of  the  four  train  brotherhoods, 
the  higher  rates  would  be  received  only  by  the  men  in  the 
freight  and  yard  service,"  since  the  passenger  men  have 
virtually  had  an  eight-hour  day  for  several  years.  And  we 
read  further: 

"More  than  a  miUioii  and  a  half  other  employees  of  the 
railroads  would  get  no  benefit,  and  the  carriers,  if  compelled 
to  add  these  many  millions  of  dollars  to  their  pay-rolls,  would 
have  to  find  the  money  in  one  of  four  ways — reduce  the  wages 
of  the  million  and  a  half  men  outside  the  train  service,  reduce 
payments  for  interest  and  dividends  to  their  security-holders, 
curtail  the  betterment  expenditures  for  new  stations,  reduction 
of  grade-crossings,  and  other  non-productive  improvements 
demanded  by  the  public,  or  ask  the  Government  to  allow  a 
proportionate  increase  in  freight-rates.  The  owners  of  the  rail- 
roads— the  stockholders — now  number  more  than  600,000,  and 
their  share  of  the  gross  earnings  is  less  than  2  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  45  per  cent,  paid  the  employees.  For  every 
dollar  paid  the  stockholders  $25  is  paid  the  employees." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  one,  does  not  see  how 
the  railroads  can  possibly  meet  a  demand  for  $100,000,000  a 
year  in  increased  wages.     It  says: 

"The  railroads  may  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  reduce 
their  expenses  and  curtail  their  operation,  and  the  weaker 
ones  may  be  driven  into  bankruptcy;  but  what  good  will  that 
do?  Getting  the  privilege  of  increasing  rates  and  so  adjusting 
them  as  to  meet  every  requirement,  including  an  increase  of 
pay  for  train  service,  is  a  difficult  and  doubtful  matter  under  the 
law  as  it  now  exists,  and  getting  the  law  changed  is  no  easy 
matter.     Suppose  the  time  comes  within  a  couple  of  months 
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for  this  contemplated  demand  to  bo  made  upon  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  what  will  their  managers  do  about  it?  Suppose 
thry  unitedly  refuse,  what  will  these  unions,  which  have  a  more 
powerful  combination  than  the  companies  are  allowed  to  form, 
do  about  it?  Will  there  be  a  general  strike  to  paralyze  the 
business  of  the  country  at  this  critical  time?  If  so,  what  will  the 
Government  and  public  authorities  generally  do  about  that? 
What  would  the  people  of  the  country  outside  of  the  railroad 
business  think  of  it?" 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  can  see  but  two  ways  for  the 
railroads  to  escape  being  ground  into  bankruptcy  Toy  successive 
wage-increases : 

"  One  way  is  to  regain  the  right  to  make  their  own  traffic-rates; 
the  other,  to  induce  the  Government,  through  a  permanent 
wage-board,  to  undertake  the  responsible  regulating  of  wages 
in  accordance  with  what  the  railroads  can  bear.  No  wonder 
the  sentiment  among  railroad  officials  is  strong  for  a  Govern- 
ment wage-board.  It  would  doubtless  be  as  political  and  as 
bad  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  it  might 
mean  salvation." 

The  demand  for  a  shorter  day  need  not,  however,  mean 
either  a  strike  or  a  severance  of  the  present  good  understanding 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees,  says  The  Railroad 
Employee  (Newark).  It  voices  a  warning  against  "the  action 
and  influence  of  certain  organization  members  on  the  one  side 
and  sundry  railroad  officials  on  the  other,  who  have  never 
PARTICIPATED  IN  A  REAL  STRIKE,  and  cousequeutly  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  industrial  warfare  fought  to  the  finish  really 
means;  of  the  misery  and  privation  that  inevitably  follow  in  its 
wake,  not  to  mention  the  engendered  hatreds  that  a  generation, 
can  not  efface."  And  it  hopes  "that  wisdom  tempered  with 
understanding  will  in  the  end  prevail." 

There  need  be  no  strike,  declares  the  New  York  American,  "if 


the  railroad  managers  will  do  the  right  thing."    In  The  American's 
opinion — 

"The  eight-hour  day  is  a  legitimate  demand  and  should  be 
conceded  by  the  railroads. 

"The  railroads  have  received  all  sorts  of  concessions  and  aid 
from  the  Government. 

"They  have,  within  these  few  months,  been  permitted  to 
increase  freight-rates. 

."They  are  given,  the  mails  to  carry  at  rates  which  virtually 
amount  to  subsidies. 

"They  are  now  in  prosperous  times  and  making  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

"They  make  this  money  out  of  the  people  of  the  country  and 
through  Government  concessions  which  come  from  the  people. 

"It  is  only  right  that  they  should  divide  a  part  of  these  bene- 
fits with  the  people — with  their  employees,  who  are  so  large  a 
part  of  the  nation's  workers." 

And  the  American's  assertion  of  abundant  railroad  prosperity 
is  confirmed  by  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New 
York).  It  notes,  in  a  recent  issue,  the  increase  of  27  per  cent, 
net  and  73  per  cent,  gross  railroad  earnings  for  November,  1915> 
over  November,  1914.  To  cite  a  few  examples,  the  Atchison's 
net  earnings  for  November,  1915,  exceeded  those  of  November, 
1914,  by  $1,000,000;  the  Erie  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  $2,000,000; 
the  New  York  Central,  nearly  $4,000,000;  the  Pennsylvania, 
$2,500,000;  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  $1,500,000.  Virtually  all 
the  roads  showed  handsome  gains.     As  The  Chronicle  says: 

"The  transformation  has  come  all  of  a  sudden.  Even  three 
months  ago  no  one  would  have  conceived  that  such  a  wonderful 
metamorphosis  was  possible.  .  .  .  But,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  traffic  and  revenues  began  all  at  once  to  increase, 
and  in  a  very  rapid  way,  too,  tho  at  first  it  was  particular  systems 
rather  than  the  railroads  as  a  whole  that  gave  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Having  once  begun,  however,  the  movement  quickly 
gained  increasing  headway." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  first  duty  of  a  Mexican  executive  is  to  execute. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  Carnegie  is  still  anxious  to  die  poor,  why  doesn't  he  finance  a  peace- 
expedition? — Columbia  Slate. 


Arizona  wants  to  annex  a  portion  of  northern  Mexico, 
accounting  for  tastes. — New  York  Tribune. 
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Why  doesn't  Mr.  Bryan  try  to  pacify  Mexico-  by  lecturing  on  the 
Chihuahua  Circuit? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  Britain's 
ships  of  war  seems  to  be  the  cen- 
sorship.— Columbia  Slate. 

It  will  seriously  complicate  things 
if  Colonel  House  forbids  England  to 
establish  an  actual  blockade  of  Ger- 
many.— Boston  Herald. 

Another  reason  why  we  believe 
the  Allies  will  do  their  big  fighting  on 
the  Western  front  is  because  they  have 
done   so   little   elsewhere. — Galveston 

News. 

The  more  certain  the  prospect  of 
Justice  Hughes's  refusal  to  run,  the 
stronger  the  support  he  gets  from 
Republican  and  Progressive  would-be 
candidates. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Five  negroes  were  lynched  in 
Georgia  Friday.  Now,  if  a  negro 
were  a  bale  of  cotton  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  might  be  expected  to  voice 
great  indignation.  —  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  as- 
sociations of  business  men  continue 
to  invite  the  President  to  address 
them  just  as  if  he  had  not  ruined  the 
country  and  destroyed  all  industry. — 
New  York  World. 

Great  Britain  is  said  to  have 
the  modest  ambition  to  control  the 
world's  coal  and  iron.  If  she  can 
(;ontrol  our  anthracite-Coal  trust  and 
Standard  Oil  she'll  do  more  than  we 
can  do. —  Wichita  Eagle. 


Carranza  might  try  a  note  to  Villa  demanding  a  disavowal. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Georgia  lynches  five  negroes  in  one  bunch.  After  aU,  is  Mexico  so 
bad? — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  suggested  Teddy  for  the  vacant  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  process  of  elimination  is  going  to  nail  that  Persia  sinking  to  Switzer- 
land yet. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

The  Republican  idea  is  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  should  be  made  to  walk 
the  one-term  plank. — Columbia  State. 

Up  to  date  the  main  trouble  with 
British  expeditions 'seems  to  be  there 
is  not  quite  enough  expedition  about 
them. — Chicago  Herald. 

The  Italians  seem  verj'  much  sur- 
prized to  discover  that  M  ontenegro  has 
been  unable  to  whip  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Bulgaria. — Galveston  News. 

If  the  FiUpinos  have  studied  the 
case  of  Belgium  they  will  show  little 
enthusiasm  over  Senator  Stone's  pro- 
posal to  neutralize  the  islands. — St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

A  Berlin  professor  is  quoted  as 
saying  Germany  loves  the  other  na- 
tions, and  is  pimishing  them  for 
tlieir  own  good.  We  suppose  it  hurts 
her  as  much  as  it  does  them. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  horrors  of  war.  Garet 
Garrett,  correspondent  of  The  Times. 
writes  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Ber- 
lin is  as  lilgh  as  it  is  in  New  York. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Austria  reports  that  peace  with 
Montenegro  is  being  delayed  by  tho 
"national  peculiarities  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrin people" — pcculiaritii^  they 
share,  apparently,  with  both  the 
Belgians  and  Servians. — Nctv  York 
Tribune. 
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INTERVENTION. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star 
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l.an  Press  Association. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  BRITISH  HOSPITAL-SHIP  ANGLIA.  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 


One  of  the  "saddest  disasters"  of  the  war  in  the  West.  The  British  also  term  it  "one  of  the  most  infamous  outrages,"  altho  there  is  apparently 
no  doubt  that  a  mine  and  no  submarine  was  the  cause  of  the  sinking.  Some  eighty  wounded  were  drowned,  out  of  the  385  ofBcers  and  men  on 
board.  The  colher  Lusitania  and  other  vessels  stood  by  immediately,  and  thus  were  the  large  majority  on  board  saved.  The  Anglia  was  also 
the  ship  that  brought  King  George  home  after  his  recent  accident  in  France  when  a  fall  from  his  horse  put  him  temporarily  on  the  hospital  list. 


THE  "BARALONG"  CASE 


A  STORM  OF  ANGER  has  swept  over  the  German  nation, 
and  from  every  side  the  Government  is  urged  to  make 
-  reprisals  on  British  prisoners  for  what  the  German 
papers  term  "the  foul  miirder  of  helpless  German  sailors,"  which, 
they  claim,  was  committed  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  British 
auxiliary  cruiser  Baralong.  The  charge  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  seven  American  citizens,  six  of  whom  were  muleteers  returning 
home  upon  the  British  steamer  Nicosian.  When  about  eighty 
miles  from  Queenstown,  Ireland,  on  August  19,  1915,  a  German 
Kubmarine  appeared  and — so  says  the  German  statement — 
fired  upon  the  Nicoisian,  "after  the  whole  crew,  including  the  six 
witnesses,  had  left  the  ship  in  life-boats."  While  this  was 
happening  an  unknown  steamer  appeared,  "flying  the  American 
flag  at  the  stern  and  carrying  large  shields  on  her  sides  with  the 
American  flag  painted  on  them."  The  gravamen  of  the  German 
Liase  is  that  this  ship  was  the  British  auxiliary  cruiser  Baralong, 
that  she  did  not  lower  the  American  flag  till  after  she  had  fired 
small  arms  at  the  submarine,  that  she  then  proceeded  to  sink 
the  undersea  boat  and  murdered  its  crew  as  they  were  helplessly 
struggling  in  the  water.  In  a  series  of  notes  sent  through  the 
American  Ambassadors  in  London  and  Berhn,  the  German 
Government  had  demanded  that  the  British  try  the  officers  and 
erew  of  the  Baralong  for  murder,  faihng  which,  the  Imperial 
authorities  will  feel  compelled  to  take  reprisal  upon  British 
prisoners  in  Germany.     Sir  Edward  Grey  has  replied  by  offering 


to  submit  the  case  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  of  American 
naval  officers,  if  Germany  will  submit  at  the  same  time  to  the 
investigation  of  a  series  of  "atrocities"  which  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  alleges  were  committed  wdthin  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
Baralong  incident.  These  we  find  conveniently  summarized 
by  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  and  they  run: 

"Three  German  naval  infamies  occurred  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  Baralong' s  sinking  the  submarine.  They  were: 
(1)  the  submarining  of  the  Arabic  without  notice,  Avhereby 
forty-seven  non-combatants  were  drowned;  (2)  the  firing  by  a 
German  destroyer  on  the  helpless  crew  of  our  E-13,  stranded  in 
Danish  waters;  (3)  the  firing  by  a  German  submarine  on  the 
unresisting  crew  of  the  steamer  Ruel,  after  they  had  taken  to  their 
boats.  If,  says  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  German  Government  will 
let  these  cases  be  brought  before  'some  impartial  court  of  in- 
vestigation, say,  for  example,  a  tribunal  composed  of  officers 
l^elonging  to  the  United  States  Navy,'  the  Baralong  case  shall 
bo  brought  too.     No  offer  could  be  fairer." 

This  offer  the  German  Government  rejected,  and  repUes: 

"The  German  Government  pi-o tests  most  sharply  against  the 
unprecedented  and  unprovoked  accusations  of  the  British 
Government  in  regard  to  the  German  Army  and  Navy  and  tho 
imputation  that  the  German  authorities  have  not  dealt  with  any 
such  crimes  as  have  come  to  their  attention.  The  German  Army 
and  Navy  in  this  war  observe  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  humanity,  and  the  higher  authorities  insist  that  in  the 


Coi)yriglitcd  )jy  tJic  Ainericau  Tress  Association. 

THE  LAST  GLIMPSE. 
The  Anglia  sank  rapidly,  finally  up-ending  and  diving  straight  down  into  the  sea,  with  many  wounded  grouped  helpless  in  the  stem. 
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THE    LAST   MILLION:  LOOKING   FOR   THE   MONEY. 

John  Bull — "No  one  knows  how  this  war  pains  me!"  "I  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  sack." 

-©Ulk  (Berlm).  —©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

GERMANY   HITS   BACK  AT   ENGLAND'S  FINANCES. 


event  offenses  are  committed  they  shall  be  investigated  most 

closely  and  punished  sternly 

"Inasmuch  as  the  British  Government  has  declined  to  make 
amends  for  this  outrageous  incident,  the  German  Government 
feels  itself  compelled  to  take  into  its  own  hands  punishment 
for  this  una  toned  crime  and  to  adopt  measures  of  reprisal." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  replies  with  a  certain  grim  humor  by  writing 
in  an  official  dementi  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  London: 

"Some  surprize  is  exprest  that  the  nation  whose  armed  forces 
have  been  responsible  for  the  sack  of  Louvain,  the  murder  of 
hundreds  of  unoffending  men,  women,  and  children  on  the 
Lusitania  and  other  ships,  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell,  the 
introduction  of  poisonous  gases,  the  poisoning  of  wells,  at- 
tempted torpedoing  of  hospital-ships,  and  countless  other  atroci- 
ties should  describe  their  methods  of  warfare  as  humane 

"With  regard  to  the  German  refusal  to  submit  the  Baralong 
case  and  the  three  cases  put  forward  by  the  British  Government 
for  investigation  by  an  impartial  neutral  tribunal,  this  action 
seems  hard  to  explain  if  the  Germans  are  really  so  convinced, 
as  they  say,  of  the  guilt  of  the  British  commander  and  the 
innocence  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  three  outrages  cited  by  the 
British  Government." 

Meanwhile  a  great  cry  for  reprisals  has  gone  up  from  the 
German  press.     The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  says: 

"What  form  the  reprisals  will  take  we  can  safely  leave  to  the 
responsible  authorities.  The  main  thing  is  that  the  blood  of  the 
fouUy  murdered  brave  German  seamen  will  not  remain  unavenged. 
The  day  is  coming  when  British  treachery,  hypocrisy,  and  mur- 
derous=  lust  will  receive  their  just  punishment.  There  is  still 
justice  in  the  world." 

The  powerful  Frankfurter  Zeitung  tells  us  that — 

"The  indignation  of  Germany  is  enormous.  The  nation's 
demand  for  reprisals  is  enormous.  The  German  Reichstag 
has  experienced  an  hour  of  greatness.  .  .  .  The  Reichstag  sup- 
pprtsii'tlie  Government  when  it  sets  itself  appropriately  to  rebuke 
anli  trapid' befoi-e  the  world  Enghsh  perfidy  and  arrogance?" 

-From  an  unexpected  quarter  comes  a  curious  and  somewhat 
belated  story.  The  Christiania  Aftenposten  informs  us  that 
whQni  the  Baralong  sank  the  submarine  the  German  crew  took 
refuge  on  the  Nicosian,  and  it  continues: 

"The  American  muleteers  not  unnaturally  became  furious. 
A  desperate  figlit  ensued,  in  tlie  course  of  whic^h  the  muleteers 
wreaked  their  fury  on  the  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  attempting 
cold-blooded  murder," 


THE   DECLINE   OF  THE  MARK 

SOULLESS  MONEY  MARKETS,  they  tell  us,  are  swayed 
neither  by  sympathy  nor  sentiment.  What  happens 
there  is  controlled  by  hard,  matter-of-fact  business  and  by 
nothing  else.  It  is  on  this  account  that,  when  torn  by  conflicting 
reports  of  the  relative  staying-power  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  Allies,  we  turn  for  a  measure  of  values,  whereby  we  may 
estimate  the  news,  to  the  dull  and  prosaic  financial  columns  of 
the  press.  That  brilliant  French  journalist,  Gustave  Herve, 
editor  of  the  Paris  Victoire,  once  caUed  La  Guerre  Sociale,  teUs 
us  in  his  first  number  that  "money  is  the  nerve-force  of  the  war," 
and  that  in  such  wars  as  the  present  victory  falls  to  that  Power 
whose  financial  position  is  most  secure.  Some  months  ago  we 
called  attention  to  the  significant  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
pound  sterhng  in  foreign  exchanges  and  told  what  steps  the 
British  Government  was  taking  to  reestablish  its  value.  We 
shall  now  examine  the  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mark, 
which  is  causing  no  little  joy  in  the  press  of  the  Allies,  altho  even 
they  do  not  attribute  its  plight  so  much  to  military  considerations 
as  to  an  overissue  of  German  paper  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
German  Government  to  export  gold  to  steady  foreign  exchange. 
The  Imperial  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Helfferich,  recently 
assured  the  Reichstag  that  Germany's  financial  position  was 
sound,  and  pointed  to  the  success  of  the  recently  floated  war- 
loan.  In  discussing  his  speech,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichtcn 
remarks  that  financial  stability  depends  on  ample  gold-reserves, 
and  points  out  that  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Reichsbank  at 
Berlin  is  greater  now  than  in  times  of  peace: 

"Ori  December  15,  1915,  according  to  the  weekly  announce- 
ment of  the'^Bank,  the  amount  of  gold,  in  current  German  currency, 
in  bars,  and"  foreign  coins,  came  to  the  value  of  S434,994,200. 
On,  D'ecerhber  15,  1914,  the  gold-balance  of  the  Reichsbank  was 
$410,i399',800.'-  In  times  of  peace  on  December  15,  1913,  the  gold- 
reserve  came,  on  the  contrary,  to  only  $297,199,000.  .  .  .  The 
present; gold-reserve  is  an  excellent  covering  for  the  notes  that 
have  been  issued,  for  they  are  covered  by  gold  up  to  some  40 
per  cent,  of  their  legal  face-value." 

While  this  is  doubtless  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
it  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  German  mark  is  being  quoted 
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in  neutral  money  markets  at  a  constantly  declining  rate,  and,  as 
it  falls,  German  credit  falls  with  it.  From  the  Paris  Vidoire  we 
cull  this  history  of  the  variations  in  the  Swiss  money  market. 
It  says: 

"Here  is  the  change  in  value  of  the  mark  in  Switzerland  from 
January,  1914,  to  December  28,  1915: 


January,  1914 

July.  1914 

December,  1914.  .  . 

July,  1915 

December  1,  1915.  . 
December  16,  1915. 
December  28,  1915 . 


Value  of  the. 

ark,  in  Francs 

1.23 

1.22 

1.14 

1.09 

1.06 

1.02 

.99 

his  fare.  He  persuades  a  driver  to  carry  him  a  distance  of,  say. 
twenty  miles  under  the  promise  that  the  fare  will  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  journey.  Then  he  takes  another  driver,  asks  him  to 
pay  the  fare  to  the  first  one,  promising  to  pay  the  money  back 
to  him  with  interest  at  the  end  of  another  twenty  miles.  He 
proceeds  to  do  the  same  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  driver, 
promising  to  pay  the  last  when  he  arrives  home.  When,  however, 
there  is  no  money  at  home,  then  ...  for  individuals  it  will  spell 
bankruptcy,  for  the  State  revolution,  and  perhaps  utter  ruin. 
The  tons  of  paper,  called  the  war-loans,  accumulated  in  the 
banks,  must  be  redeemed,  while  there  will  be  no  money  to  redeem 
them.  One  or  two  big  victories  of  the  Allies  will  naturally 
induce  the  driver  to  ask  his  fare  before  reaching  home,  and  thus 
accelerate  the  catastrophe." 


I 


"Is  not  this  an  indication  of  our  victory?" 

From   the  Amsterdam   Handelsblad  we  take  this  short  but 
significant  paragraph: 

"The  value  of  the  mark  again  declined  to-day.  Its  deprecia- 
tion now  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent.,  while  the  depreciation 
of  Austrian  money  on  the  exchange  is  about  40  per  cent.  Some 
German  firms  are  requesting  a  prolongation  of  credit  on  the 
ground  that  the  mark  wiU  rehabilitate  itself.  So  far,  however, 
the  result  of  prolongation  has 
been  still  further  to  increase 
German  indebtedness." 

This  sharp  decline  seems  to 
have  caused  some  uneasiness 
in  Berlin,  for  we  learn  from  a 
cable  dispatch  to  the  American 
press  that — 

"Dr.  Helfferich,  Secretary  of 
the  German  Imperial  Treasury, 
is  sending  a  committee  of  Ger- 
man bankers  to  Holland  to  de- 
vise means  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  mark,  which  in  the 
last  few  days  hardly  reached 
41,  or  41  gulden  for  100  marks 
($16.40,  instead  of  $23.80). 

"There  has  been  extensive 
speculation  in  marks  on  the 
Amsterdam  Exchange,  where 
it  is  predicted  the  price  wiU  be 
38  by  Easter  ($15.60,  instead  of 
$23.80,  the  normal  price)." 

The  Financial  Secretary  of 
the  British  Treasury  recently 
exprest  to  an  American  news- 
paper man  his  satisfaction 
at  the  prospect  of  a  financial 
collapse  in  Germany.     According 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  GERMAN  CREDIT  IN  1915. 

le  diagram,  prepared  for  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  taken 
the  London    Times,   shows  the  rapidity  with  whicli  German 
t  sank  in  New  York  during  the  autumn.     Gaining  the  highest 
ion  of  84  cents  to  the  four  marks  in  September  the  exchange- 
immediately  fell  to  77  and  76  cents — 20  per  cent,  below  par. 
also  the  fluctuations  of  French  and  English  credit. 

to  the  London  Times  he  said: 


"What  is  Germany's  position  in  regard  to  foreign  ex- 
change? On  October  1,  depreciation  of  the  mark  in  the  terms 
of  dollars  was  about  12  per  cent.;  now  it  is  19  to  20  per 
cent,  below  par,  while  Germany's  exchange  in  Amsterdam 
is  more  than  26  per  cent,  below  par.  We  keep  a  chart 
in  the  Treasury  showing  the  statistical  position  of  the  various 
exchanges  since  the  war  began,  and  we  have  continually  to  ex- 
tend the  chart  in  order  to  prevent  the  descending  line  which 
represents  the  reichsmark  from  disappearing  below  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  chart. 

"Germany,  with  hardly  any  payments  to  make  outside 
Europe,  has  nevertheless  to  see  her  exchange  falling  away  to 
vanishing-point.  She  has  realized  all  her  available  assets  in  the 
shape  of  negotiable  foreign  securities,  and  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  she  has  suspended  specie-payments.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark?  One  only  is 
possible — the  manufacture  and  abuse  of  paper-credit.  The  mark 
has  lost  all  relation  to  the  gold  standard." 

The  London  Morning  Po.s7,  in  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
Gei'many's  resources,  concludes  that  Germany  is  at  the  moment 
bankrupt,  and  finishes  with  this  parable  and  prophecy: 

"In  reality  Germany's  financial  operations  are  like  that  of  a 
traveler  who  has  to  travel,  say,  100  miles  and  no  money  to  pay 


LORD   ASTOR   OF   HEVER 

Two  EXPATRIATES  were  included  in  the  list  of  honors 
bestowed  by  King  George  of  England  on  New-year's 
day.  One  was  a  distinguished  author,  Mr.  Henry 
James,  who,  after  a  lifetime  passed  in  England,  recently  acquired 
British  citizenship  to  show  his  sympathies  with  the  Allies.     The 

other,  William  Waldorf  Astor, 
has  been  a  technical  Englishman 
for  sixteen  years  and  has  always 
been  credited  with  an  ambition 
to  be  numbered  among  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now  that  ambition  seems  to 
have  been  gratified,  and,  while 
it  will  excite  much  interest  in 
America,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  enthusiasm  dis- 
played in  English  papers  on  the 
new  peer's  behalf,  tho  the  Lon- 
don press,  almost  unanimous- 
ly, express  satisfaction  that 
King  George  has  conferred  on 
Mr.  Henry  James  perhaps  the 
most  valued  and  exclusive  hon- 
or in  the  gift  of  the  British 
Crown.  While  the  Order  of 
Merit  confers  no  title  upon  Mr. 
James,  the  barony  received  by 
Mr.  Astor  requires  a  change  of 
style,  and  we  learn  from  Lon- 
don dispatches  that  he  will  now 
be  known  as  Lord  Astor  of  Hever,  taking  his  title  from  his  mag- 
nificent old  castle  in  Kent.  Commenting  on  these  honors,  the 
London  Outlook  says: 

"The  New-year's  Honors  List  is  perhaps  most  notable 
for  the  number  of  honors  which  ha^'e  been  conferred  for  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  war.  One  exceptional  and 
pleasant  feature  is  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  on 
well-known  Americans  who  have  paid  us  the  compliment  of  tak- 
ing up  British  citizenship.  Mr.  Astor  is  now  a  naturalized  British 
subject  of  long  standing,  and  his  barony  is  just  a  recognition  of 
the  active  share  he  has  taken  in  the  life  of  his  adopted  country. 
Mr.  Henry  James,  whose  assumption  of  British  citizenship  is  so 
recent  and  so  happily  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
generous  appreciation  of  our  national  character  he  published 
at  the  time,  has  received  the  Order  of  INIerit,  a  fitting  mark  of 
the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  in  this  country." 

The  great  London  dailies  contented  themselves  with  giving 
short  biographies  of  the  two  former  Americans,  and  the  only 
comment  on  the  Astor  peerage  is  found  in  The  Daily  Chronide, 
which  remarks  non-committally  that  of  all  the  honors  it  "will 
excite  most  interest."  The  Guardian,  a  weekly  of  no  little 
influence,  observes: 

"What  interests  us  most  in  it  is  that  the  Order  of  Merit  has 
been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Henry  James,  so  recently  naturalized. 
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who  joins  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  as  the  representative  of  literature 
pure  and  simple.  These  things,  of  course,  are  not  honors  to 
literature;  they  are  one  of  the  State's  methods  of  honoring  itself. 
The  peerage  conferred  upon  Mr.  Astor  is  also  interesting,  since 
he  likewise  was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  an  American 
citizen." 

A   note   of   protest   comes  from   the   brilliant   London   New 
WHness,  a  weekly  always  well  informed  on  American  topics: 

"The  one  elevation  which  we  really  think  opens  a  serious 
objection  is  that  of  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor.  It  is  a  bad  precedent 
at  a  time  like  this  to  create  any  more  peers  who  are  not  of  British 
birth.  JVIr.  Astor  (we  apologize  for  not 
knoA\ing  his  title)  was  born  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  tho  it  may  quite  pos- 
sibly be  true  that  he  prefers  this  country 
to  the  country  of  his  birth,  his  en- 
noblement is  none  the  less  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  very  bad  system  of  which 
some  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  war  had 
made  an  end.  If  it  be  urged  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  at  the  present  time  to 
conciliate  American  friendship,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  know  little  of  the 
American  temper  who  imagine  that 
such  an  effect  will  be  produced.  The 
only  effect  of  the  elevation  will  be  to 
evoke  a  certain  amount  of  renewed 
anger  in  America  against  the  Astor 
family." 


grad 

Sled  and  Motor  Route. 
Sled  Route  to  Archangel. 
Railtoads  completed. 


RUSSIA'S   NEW  PORT 

THE  MOST  UNLIKELY  SPOT 
is  often  the  one  in  which  we 
find  what  we  are  looking  for, 
but  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  hardly  the  place 
where  one  would  look  for  Russia's 
only  open  port  in  winter.  Yet  such  is 
the  ease.  The  only  port  that  is  not 
closed  to  Russia  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  or  the  rigor«  of  winter  lies  well 
within  the  arctic  circle,  yet  day  by  day 
throughout  the  winter  months  munitions 
and  supplies  are  pouring  into  it,  and  its 
importance  has  become  so  great  that  a 

regular  passenger-service  has  been  established  with  England 
and  Sweden.  In  the  Manchester  Guardian  we  find  an  account 
of  this  port,  which  runs: 

"Novo  Alexandrovsk  (formerly  Katharina  Harbor)  stands  on 
the  Murman  coast  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  which  closes  the  White 
Sea  from  the  north  and  forms  a  sort  of  eastern  continuation  of 
the  larger  Scandinavian  peninsula.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  intended  to  establish  here  an  alternative  route  to  that  by 
way  of  Archangel,  which  completely  freezes  up  in  the  winter. 
It  may  at  the  first  glance  seem  surprizing  that  the  route  through 
Novo  Alexandrovsk  should  not  be  subject  to  the  impediment 
of  ice,  seeing  that  Novo  Alexandrovsk  is  even  farther  north 
than  Archangel,  and  is  not  sheltered  by  any  land  from  the 
effects  of  the  arctic  winds.  The  reason  is  the  presence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  passes  here  on  the  last  stage  of  its  journey, 
so  warming  the  sea  that  at  22  degrees  below  zero  (Fahrenheit) 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  ice  to  be  seen  in  the  Murman  waters, 
which  even  makes  the  snow  lying  on  the  coast  thaw.  Hence 
it  is  that  while  Archangel,  just  because  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
Gulf  Stream  by  land,  freezes  up,  Novo  Alexandrovsk  is  free 
from  ice  all  through  winter." 

The  advantages  of  this  port  were  long  ago  realized,  and  in 
1899  Count  Witte,  then  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  had  plans 
drawn  for  a  railroad  from  Petrograd,  and  the  surveys  were  carried 
out.  Then  Witte  went  out  of  office,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
present  war  revealed  the  urgent  need  of  an  ice-free  port  that  the 
old  plans  were  disinterred,  and  thousands  of  men  started  last 
summer  to  put  them  into  execution.  Statements  have  appeared 
in  the  press  telling  us  tha'  this  railroad  has  now  been  completed, 


but  we  learn  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  that  this  is  not 
correct,  for,  says  that  journal: 

"The  construction  of  a  double  line  of  such  great  length, 
over  ground  which  is  full  of  lakes  and  is  so  swampy  that 
it  has  to  be  strengthened  in  many  places  by  wooden  blocks, 
is  no  easy  matter  even  if  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen 
are  employed,  as  they  actually  were  throughout  last  summer. 
The  work  can  only  be  done  effectively  in  the  summer, 
and  what  is  now  ready  is  the  section  of  the  line  running 
from  the  coast  to  Kandalaksk.  The  other  sections  will  have 
to  wait  till  next  summer." 

Meanwhile,  Russian  ingenuity  has  set 
to  work  to  make  every  use  possible  of 
such  railroads  as  there  are,  and  the 
Manchester  paper  proceeds: 

"What  has  been  done  in  the  mean- 
time to  utilize  the  harbor  is  something 
totally  different.  A  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Archangel  over  the  ice  of 
the  White  Sea  has  been  established  by 
means  of  sledges  and  motor-wagons 
from  Kandalaksk,  and  another  line 
of  communication  has  already  been 
actually  opened  from  Kandalaksk  to 
Rovaniemi,  the  nearest  Finnish  railway- 
station,  by  means  of  horse-  and  motor- 
traction,  with  relays  at  intervals  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles." 

Later  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  Finn 
ish  railroads  are  now  working  overtime 
carrying  the  immense  supplies  that 
have  been  delivered  at  the  new  port. 
In  the  meantime,  we  learn,  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  complete  the 
new  double-tracked  line,  some  650  miles 
in  length,  as  soon  as  the  thaw  sets  in. 


o'l         100  200 

■  Railroads  incomplete 


RUSSIA'S  ONLY  WINTER  GATE, 


Tho  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  keeps  Novo  Alexandrovsk  ice-free  in  winter. 
Munitions  are  pouring  in  daily  on  their  way  to  the 
front,  which  they  reach  after  a  combination  horse- 
sled,  motor,  and  railroad  journey  over  the  long  and 
very  roundabout  routes  shown  above. 


SWEDEN   LOOKS  AHEAD— The 

proposed  tightening  of  England's  so- 
called  blockade  has  produced  great  in- 
dignation in  Sweden,  and  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Hammarskjold,  while  stating  that 
his  country  desires  to  preserve  its  neu- 
trality, gives  England  a  strong  hint  that  Sweden  might  enter  the 
war  if  pushed  to  extremes.     He  said:    • 

"We  repudiate  the  idea  that  our  policy  means  we  will  not 
abandon  neutrality  under  any  conditions.  It  is  our  fervent 
desire  to  keep  peace,  and  it  is  our  duty  tO  work  for  this  end 
with  all  our  might,  but  we  must  also  reckon  with  eventualities 
in  which  the  maintenance  of  peace,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
would  no  longer  be  profitable." 

In  making  this  statement,  the  Premier  feels  that  he  has  behind 
him  a  united  people  backed  by  a  strong  Army.  The  IManehes- 
ter  Guardian  gives  us  some  idea  of  what  preparations  the 
Swedes  have  made  for  eventualities.     It  says: 

"In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1914,  the  Army  has  been  re- 
cently brought  up  to  over  350,000  men  of  the  first  line,  and  the 
Landsturm  to  180,000,  so  that  the  regular  Army  now  counts 
over  half  a  million  trained  soldiers.  As  regards  the  country's 
readiness  for  war,  the  picture  has  completely  changed  since  last 
year.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  all  men 
liable  to  service  were  called  up  for  twice  the  ordinary  period 
of  training.  .  .  .  Regular  and  non-commissioned  officers,  as  well 
as  officers  of  the  reserve,  have  received  ample  and  careful  train- 
ing under  war-conditions,  with  the  result  that  the  Swedish 
Army  of  to-day  is  a  finished  field-army  and  not  a  mere  gather- 
ing of  raw  recruits. 

"The  general  equipment  is  described  as  equally  excellent. 
Since  last  year  the  amnuniition-factories  have  been  workii>g  at 
high  pressure  in  order  to  satisfy  all  demands.  In  short,  the 
Swedish  Army  has  been  entirely  reorganized  in  a  manner  never 
dreamed  of  before  the  war." 


1915-A  YEAR  OF  BRIDGES 


I 


READERS  of  Miss  Aldrich's  charming  book,  "A  Hilltop 
on  the  Marne,"  will  remember  her  quiet  but  thrilling 
•  description  of  the  blowing-up  of  the  Marne  bridges  as 
the  retreating  British  divisions  crossed,  one  by  one.  While  our 
cousins  across  the  water  have  been  demolishing  French  railway- 
bridges,  we  of  this  con- 
tinent have  been  enlarg- 
ing ours  and  construct- 
ing new  ones.  A  WTiter 
in  The  Engineering  Rec- 
ord (New  York,  January 
1)  tells  us  that  progress 
on  several  unusually 
large  structures,  to- 
gether vnih.  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the 
steel  erection  on  the 
longest  arch-span  in  the 
world,  marks  the  year 
1915  as  notable  in  bridge 
history.  Some  of  the 
noteworthy  structures 
of  this  bridge  year  are 
the  great  Quebec  Bridge 
— the  successor  of  that 
which  collapsed  in  dis- 
aster while  yet  unfin- 
ished; a  steel  arch  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  other 
spans  at  Sciotoville  and 
Metropolis,  and  the 
great  concrete  Tunk- 
hannock  Viaduct,  re- 
cently described  in  these 
columns.  The  Harahan ' 
Cantilever  Bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  at  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  is  making 
progress,  altho  delayed 
by  floods,  which  carried 
away  part  of  the  false- 
work at  the  end  of 
December.  The  great- 
est of  all,  the  world's 
longest  steel-arch,  men- 
tioned above,  is  the  Hell 
Gate  Bridge,  the  fea- 
ture of  our  cover  for  this  issue,  called  by  one  authority  "  the 
boldest  bridge-erection  scheme  on  record."  Says  the  writer  in 
The  Engineering  Record: 

"Several  record-breaking  structures  have  been  under  way  or 
brought  to  completion.  Two  long  steel-arch  bridges  have  been 
closed — one  the  longest  arch  in  the  world,  and  the  other  the 
third  longest.  The  desired  progress  in  the  construction  of  the 
Quebec  Bridge,  containing  the  world's  longest  span — 1,800  feet — 
has  been  made,  the  schedule  for  the  working  season  of  1915 
being  completed  as  planned  by  November  9. 

"About  32,000  tons  of  steel  were  placed  in  the  Quebec  Bridge 
this  season  in  somewhat  over  six  months.  The  work  included 
the  erection  of  the  falsework  on  the  south  shore,  the  south  515- 
foot  cantilever-arm  and  main  posts,  part  of  the  north  anchor- 
arm,  and  580-foot  north  cantilever-arm.     This  means  that  about 


Courtesy  of  the  "  Eugiiieering  Record  " 

WHERE  .30,000  TONS   OF  STEEL  COME   HALF-WAY. 

The  northern  arm  of  the  world's  greatest  arch-span  at  Quebec.  The  year  1915 
witnessed  remarkable  progress  toward  the  completion  of  this  great  cantilever-bridge 
over  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  bridge  succeeds  the  structure  which  was  still  incomplete 
when  the  southern  arm  collapsed  and  carried  80  workmen  to  their  death  in  August ,  1907 . 


44,000  tons  of  the  total  63,000  tons  of  steel  in  the  bridge  have 
been  erected.  .  .  .  While  the  record  day's  tonnage  in  1914  was 
410  for  one  traveler,  in  1915  the  figure  was  670. 

"The  tonnage  erected  in  the  construction  of  the  record-break- 
ing 9773/2-foot  Hell  Gate  arch  is  naturally  relatively  small  when 
compared   with   the   Quebec   structure.     The  work  progressed 

with  no  special  attempt 
at  speed,  and  arch-clo- 
sure was  successfully  ac- 
complished on  October 
1,  or  four  months  after 
work  on  the  main  arches 
began.  In  that  time 
13,000  tons  were  placed. 
.  .  .  During  the  erection 
of  the  plate-girder  ap- 
proach -  spans  for  this 
bridge,  a  world's  record 
of  1,504  tons  of  steel 
placed  in  one  day  was 
made  on  March  8. 

' '  Another  steel  arch — 
the  third  longest  in  the 
country,  but  of  much 
lighter  construction  than 
the  Hell  Gate — was  suc- 
cessfully closed  in  Cleve- 
land. The  591  -  foot 
arch-span  with  double- 
deck  floor  was  erected 
in  a  little  over  three 
months — from  July  29 
to  November  5.  Closure 
was  made  October  8,  by 
the  use  of  screw  toggles 
and  telephone  control, 
in  about  1  hour  50  min- 
utes, while  the  corre- 
sponding closure  opera- 
tions for  the  Hell  Gate 
arch,  in  which  hydraulic 
jacks  were  used  for  the 
adjustment,  required 
about  1 3<4  hours. 

"In  both  the  Quebec 
and  the  Hell  Gate 
bridges,  special  safety- 
appliances  were  used  in 
the  erection,  with  the 
gratifying  record  of 
practically  no  accidents 
on  work  of  monumen- 
tal and  unprecedented 
character.  This  was 
accomplished  through 
the  use  of  well-protected 
riveting  stages  and  solid 
pin-driving  or  working 
platforms,  and  marks  a  new  era  in  bridge-erection. 

"Of  the  other  record-breaking  spans  under  construction,  the 
erection  of  the  superstructure  of  the  Sciotoville  riveted  continu- 
ous truss-bridge  of  two  750-foot  spans  has  not  yet  been  started, 
while  the  longest  simple  truss-span — 720  feet — in  the  Metropolis 
Bridge,  will  not  be  erected  until  next  spring.  The  Tunkhan- 
nock  Viaduct,  the  world's  largest  reenforced-concrete  bridge, 
240  feet  high,  was  completed  and  put  in  service  November  7. 

"In  spite  of  the  two  months'  delay  in  starting,  due  to  high 
water,  the  superstructure  of  the  Harahan  Cantilever  Bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis  has  been  rapidly  placed. 
The  fixt  span  has  just  been  swung,  and  the  anchor-arm,  one 
cantilever-arm,  and  one-half  of  the  suspended  span  on  the 
Memphis  end  have  been  erected." 

The  approaching  completion  of  the  bridge  at  Hell  Gate  is 
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thus  noted  in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineeriug  (New  York, 
Jamiarj^) : 

"The  most  notable  feature  in  the  arch-span  is  its  immense 
size.  The  length  between  tlie  centers  of  skewbacks  is  977  feet 
6  inches.  The  distance  between  near  sid(>s  of  tlie  tower  piers 
at  the  coping  is  1,015  feet.  In  the  center  of  the  arch  the  top 
chord  on  its  upper  edge  clears  the  ri\er  at  high  tide  307  feet 
0  inches,  and  on  the  lower  side  of  the  chord  205  feet.  The  con- 
struction of  the  arch  was  unique  in  engineering-methods,  a  large 
triangular  structure  being  designed  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
which  was  lield  down  by  counterweights  while  each  projecting 
lialf-span  was  in  course  of  construction  until  the  two  halves 
could  be  connected  in  the  center,  when  the  whole  span  became 
self-supporting. 

"The  bottom  of  the  floor  or  roadway  system  will  clear  the 
river  at  high  tide  135  feet.  .  .  .  The  arch-span  will  have  four 
railroad-tracks  between  its  trusses,  and  two  highway  tracks  on 
brackets  outside.  The  work  on  the  extending  span  from  the 
Long  Island  side  was  begun  on  January  22  of  last  year,  and  con- 
tinued until  seven  panels  stood  out  over  the  river.     Work  was 


is  an  excellent  preservative.  In  making  use  of  this  powder 
superficial  wounds  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer,  while 
in  de^eper  wounds  the  "wound-canals"  are  completely  filled 
with  it.  The  evolution  of  carbon-dioxid  gas  which  then  takes 
place  automatically  secures  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  fluid 
from  the  wound.  This  treatment  is  said  to  be  strikingly  suc- 
cessful in  checking  inflammation.  The  application  of  the 
powder  causes  temporary  smarting,  but  this  soon  passes  away 
and  both  pain  and  suppuration  soon  subside. 


1914  AND    1915   WERE   ALSO  YEARS  OF  DESTROYED  BRIDGES. 

And  here  is  a  sample  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  Europe — the  ruins  of  the  railway-bridge  across  the 
Save  at  Belgrade,  which,  say  the  British,  "must  be  rebuilt  before  the  road  to  Constantinople  can  be 
called  open."      America  will  help  rebuild  Europe's  ruined  bridges  after  the  war. 


then  stopt  on  this  half,  and  the  Ward's  Island  half  of  the 
arch  was  begun  on  May  28,  and  on  August  30  six  panels  were 
completed,  and  operations  were  afterward  continued  on  both 
halves  simultaneously,  and  the  elevations,  altho  varying  a  few 
inches,  were  speedily  brought  into  place  by  the  use  of  hydraulic 
jacks  on  the  suspending  structures,  the  variation  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Long  Island  counterweight  had  settled  23/2 
inches,  while  the  Ward's  Island  side  had  settled  only  Y^  inch. 
The  junction  of  the  arch  was  completed  on  October  4,  and  the 
roadway  structure  is  now  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and 
the  work  is  in  many  respects  recognized  to  be  the  boldest  bridge- 
erection  scheme  on  record." 


CARBON  DIOXID;  FOR  WOUNDS— That  carbon  dioxid,  or 
"carbonic-acid  gas,"  the  well-known  gas  that  causes  the  effer- 
vescence in  soda-water,  champagne,  and  certain  natural  waters 
in  limestone  regions,  is  both  healing  to  wounds  and  soothing  to 
pain  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  However,  it 
has  remained  for  a  modern  German  physicnan.  Dr.  Felix  Mendel, 
of  Essen,  to  make  pul)lic  a  i)raetical  method  of  utilizing  these 
properties  for  suppurating  wounds — so  many  cases  of  which  the 
present  war  unhappily  provides.  We  read  in  the  M edizinische 
Wochenschrifl,  of  Munich: 

"Since  the  use  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  form  of  baths  of  carbon- 
ated water  is  naturally  excludiHl  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
the  gas  is  generated  by  means  of  an  effervescent  powder.  This 
powder,  which  has  rectnved  the  name  of  carbonal  wound-powder, 
is  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  9  parts  of  acetic 
acid  (vinegar),  and  19  jiarts  of  sugar.  In  ordcT  to  avoid  a  too 
rapid  evolution  of  the  gas,  tlu'  composition  of  the  powder  should 
not  be  too  fine;  it  should  rather  be  composed  of  granules.  Th(^ 
sugar  is  added  because  sugar  has  excellent  healing  properti(^s 
for  wounds."  ,y 

.    This  accords  with  the  fact  known  to  all  housewives  that  sugar 


CHEAPER   ELECTRICAL   COOKING 

CHEAPER  "JUICE,"  or  electric  current,  would  send  all 
our  coal-  and  gas-ranges  to  the  scrap-heap  and  replace 
them  with  electric  cookers.  The  use  of  electricity  for 
cooking  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  and  further  decrease  in 
cost  is  probably  all  that  is  necessary  to  popularize  it.  Accord- 
ing to  W.  S.  Hadaway,  an  elec- 
tric-heating engineer,  who  writes 
on  "The  Basis  for  Present  and 
Future  Growth  in  Electric  Heat- 
ing" in  The  Electrical  World 
(New  York,  January  1),  this 
decrease  will  follow  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
electric  current  is  essentially 
adapted  to  high  -  temperature 
use,  and  needs  an  auxiliary'  low- 
temperature  service,  which  is 
easily  available  when  there  is 
steam  or  hot  water.  For  high- 
temperature  requirements  aU 
that  the  current  has  to  do  is  to 
begin  its  heating-work  at  the 
low-temperature  level.  Writes 
Mr.  Hadaway: 

"Now  that  the  electrical 
method  of  cooking  is  firmly  established  under  special  condi- 
tions, the  next  great  step  will  be  the  further  reduction  of  operat- 
ing costs  so  as  to  bring  the  apparatus  into  general  use.  Where 
a  steam  or  hot-water  service  is  available  it  is  unnecessary  to  use 
electrical  apparatus  at  temperatures  below  that  of  the  low-tem- 
perature service. 

"Saturated  water- vapor  at  atmospheric  pressure  gives  a  tem- 
perature level  of  212°  Fahrenheit  for  electricity  to  work 
from,  instead  of  the  room  temperature  of"  70°,  or  142°  higher. 
Low-temperature  heat  is  comparatively  cheap,  costing  from  0.05 
cent  to  0.25  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  heat  equivaFent.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  heat  required  in  cooking,  both  directly  and  in 
secondary  operations,  is  at  the  low-temperature  level.  The  elec- 
trical service  is  an  economical  source  for  the  remainder  at  prices 
varying  from  3  to  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  central  station  can  not  compete  with 
fuel  at  the  low-temperature  level;  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it 
can  supply  the  remainder  of  the  heat  required  at  profitable 
power  rates. 

"An  interesting  paper  showing  the  merits  of  the  electric  oven 
was  presented  at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  relation  of  time  and 
temperature  in  baking  was  carefully  analyzed.  The  precision 
with  which  electric-cooking  apparatus  works  will  undoubtedly 
bring  new  methods  of  manipulation  and  materially  add  to  its 
value  in  domestic  science. 

"Gas-  and  electric-cooking  apparatus  share  in  common  the 
need  of  auxiliary  low-temperature  service.  Electricity  has  a 
great  advantage  over  gas  in  that  it  can  do  all  its  work  above  the 
low-temperature  level — that  is,  it  is  readily  confined  to  a  more 
spe(!ific  high-temperature  use  and  hence  is  more  economical. 

"The  kitcluMi  offers  an  enormous  field  for  electrical  apparatus. 
Present  electric-range  designs  are  better  fitted  for  special  than 
general  use.  When  broader  conceptions  of  the  purpose  of  elec- 
tricity in  heating  prevail  better  results  can  be  realized.  The 
electric-heating  designer  nuikes  his  apparatus  exclusive  by  aim- 
ing to  make  it  inclusive;  the  reverse  method  will  make  it 
weil-nigli  univt>rsal." 
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WANTED:   POTATO-SEED 

POTATOES  have  been  grown  so  long  from  cuttings  that 
thej-  are  getting  out  of  the  habit  of  producing  seed.  Seed 
for  breeding-purposes  is  in  demand  and  is  worth  six  dollars 
a  thimbleful — when  the  thimbleful  can  be  secured.  Edward  F. 
Bigelow,  writing  in  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn., 
January),  tells  an  amusing  tale  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  seed 
of  this  exceedingly  common  food-product.  He  has  been  told 
everj^'here  that  it  can  be  had  "by  the  bushel,"  but  he  rarely 
finds  it.  In  Maine  he  is  informed  that  it  is  plentiful  in  Ohio, 
and  in  Indiana  they  refer  him  to  Michigan.  Experts  tell  the 
truth.  Mr.  Biu'bank's  explanation  is  given  above.  William 
Stuart,  horticulturist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  writes  that  the  reason  more  seed-balls  are  not  developed 
is  that  most  potato-plants  do  not  produce  pollen  capable  of 
germination.  Such  pollen  develops  best  in  northern  climates, 
and  the  seed-balls  of  potatoes  are  thus  seen  most  frequently 
in  Maine,  northern  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Our  photographs 
of  potato-seeds  and  seed-balls  are  taken  from  The  Guide  to 
Nature  and  used  by  courtesy  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  Arcadia, 
Soimd  Beach,  Connecticut.     Writes  Mr.  Bigelow 

"Thirteen  years  ago  I  originated  the  annual  summer  school  of 
nature-study  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Connecticut,  and  was  the  di- 
rector of  the  first  session.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  staff 
at  that  session  was  Professor 
Gully,  the  horticulturist  of  the 
college.  This  expert  in  garden- 
products  made  one  day  an  as- 
tonishing statement  that  I 
thought  was  intended  to  be 
oratorical  rather  than  hterally 
financial.  When  discoursing 
in  regard  to  the  fruiting-berries 
of  the  common  potato,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  All  these  berries  have 
disappeared  from  the  State.  I 
will  give  twenty-five  dollars  for 
one  found  within  Connecticut.' 

"No  more  of  that  lesson  that 
day  for  me.  I  did  not  expect 
to  receive  twenty-five  dollars, 
but  I  wanted  the  satisfaction 
of  proving  that  the  professor 
was  in  error.    Potato-balls?   It 


Photographed  by  Edwaiii  F,  Bigelow. 

THE  POTATO-SEEDS  ENLARGED. 


Pliot»;>graphed  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow. 

A  THIMBLEFUL  OF  POTATO- 
SIX  DOLLARS AND  here's 


SEEDS  WILL  SELL  FOR    OVER 
THE  THIMBLE  TO  PROVE  IT! 


Courtesy  of  Luther  Biubaiil^.  Saiila  Kusa.  Calit'.iniiu. 

POTATO-BALLS THEY  LOOK  LIKE  GREEN  TOMATOES. 


seemed  only  yesterday  that  I 
saw  them  lying  on  the  ground 
by  the  quart,  the  peck,  the 
half -bushel!  Potato-baUs?  I 
remember  hurling  them  from 
the  end  of  a  sharp  stick  with 
almost  the  accuracy  of  a 
catapult. 

"I  slipt  out  of  the  classroom 
and  hastened  to  the  nearest 
potato-patch.  Over  an  acre  of 
ground,  up  and  down  between 
the  rows  I  traveled,  but  if  the 
prize  had  been  one  hundred 
dollars  I  should  have  received 
it  not.  No  potato-baUs  were 
there.  Still,  I  was  determined 
to  show  Professor  GuUy  that 
he  was  wrong.  When  I  re- 
turned home  I  hunted  in  my 
garden  and  in  the  gardens  of 
other  people.  I  haunted  po- 
tato-fields and  searched  acres. 
I  invited  others  into  the  work.  I  talked  about  it  from  the 
lecture  platform  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  At  last  came 
a  letter  and  a  package.  'Here,  Mr.  Bigelow,'  said  the  letter, 
'are  fifty  dollars'  worth.  I  found  these  two  in  hunting  over 
an  acre  of  potato-patch,  and  I  send  them  to  you.  Collect 
fifty  dollars  from  the  professor.  You  keep  twenty-five.  That 
will  be  fair  to  both.'  With  high  anticipations  I  unwound  the 
fastenings  and  removed  the  cover  of  that  box;  but  how  dis- 
similar to  those  great,  round,  smooth,  tomato-like  forms  so 
familiar  to  me,  just  a  few  days  ago,  as  it  seemed,  in  boyhood's 
familiarity  with  the  potato-patch!  These  were  vestigial  berries 
no  larger  than  peas!  So  for  thirteen  years  I  have  searched  in 
vain  to  prove  that  Professor  Gully  is  wrong,  but  he  must  stiU 
limit  that  claim  to  Connecticut,  altho  it  would  not  cost  him  a 
fortune  should  he  extend  to  the  United  States  in  general. 

"From  the  lecture  platform  in  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  I  have  told  the  story  of  that  star- 
tling announcement,  and  in  most  places  I  have  offered  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  magazine  for  a  box  of  well-developed  speci- 
mens. Last  August  I  made  the  offer  bt>fore  more  than  two 
thousand  teachers  of  Allegheny  County  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
again  in  one  of  the  eoimtry  districts  of  southern  Indiana.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  general  surprize  and  the  re- 
mark: 'We  can  send  them  to  you  by  the  bushel.  We  will  bank- 
rupt you  on  subscriptions.'  But  of  the  thousands  of  teachers 
that  promised  to  search  the  fi(>lds  only  about  a  doz(>n  have  re- 
sponded, and  no  package  contained  more  than  eight  or  ton  balls. 
Nearly  all  have  been  vestigial.  In  the  thirteen  years  not  more 
than  thirty  large,  smooth,  round,  perfect  specimens  have  reached 
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me.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts  during  the  past  summer.  I  have 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  six  doHars  less  than  a  thimbleful  of  the  seed. 

"Now  the  question  is,  'What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  po- 
tato-crop when  no  more  seed  is  ol>tainable? '  Most  readers 
know  that  what  we  call  the  planting  of  seed-potatoes  is  the 
planting  of  pieces  of  potato  to  raise  a  new  crop;  it  is  really  but 
a  sort  of  cutting  as  one  might  cut  twigs  of  willow  and  set  them 
in  the  ground  to  produce  new  trees.  Like  grafting,  it  produces 
its  own  kind. 

"But  when  we  plant  potato-seed  it  is  like  planting  apple- 
seeds,  for  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  The  seeds  seem 
to  become  insane  and  try  to  produce  a  little  of  everything. 
Fortunate  is  the  experimenter  that  finds  in  the  varied  potato- 
seedlings  some  particular  form  that  may  be  better  than  the 
original.  I  long  ago  gave  up  all  attempt  to  attain  fame  and 
fortune  by  originating  an  early  rose  or  something  equally  epoch- 
making,  but  I  find  it  interesting  to  experiment  with  the  seeds 
and  I  get  kaleidoscopic  effects  that  most  conspicuously  manifest 
themselves  about  the  second  or  third  year. 

"These  investigations  have  led  to  efforts  to  ascertain  where 
in  the  United  States  the  seed  may  yet  be  obtained.  ...  A  num- 
ber of  correspondents  have  told  me  that  Luther  Burbank,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  'has  plenty.'  Mr.  Burbank  throws  the  will- 
o'-the-wisp  clear  across  the  continent  to  Maine,  and  writes: 

"'The  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  potato-seed  is  that  the  po- 
tatoes have  been  grown  from  cuttings  so  long  that  it  has  given 
up  its  habit  of  going  to  seed. 

"'It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  potato-seed,  but  you 
can  probably  obtain  it  from  some  of  the  nurseries  or  seed-houses 
in  Maine.' 

"Here  is  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
]Maine  says: 

"'I  do  not  know  of  any  one  at  present  who  is  experimenting 
in  growing  potatoes  from  seed.  The  season  has  been  so  bad 
here  in  southern  Maine  that  I  have  not  seen  any  mature  seed- 
bolls.  I  have  some  at  home  in  a  little  vial,  probably  several 
hundred.  These  are  several  years  old,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  germinate  or  not.' 

"The  more  extensive  the  correspondence  the  more  one  is  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  great  Dreer  seed-house  of  Philadelphia 
when  it  writes: 

'"We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  you  with 
the  potato-balls,  and  do  not  know  any  source  of  supply  for  seeds.' 

"Readers,  this  is  an  alarm-cry!  Potato-seed  is  going  from 
this  country.  All  that  can  be  obtained  should  be  put  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  competent  experimenters. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  when  the  present  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes have  'run  out,'  and  no  more  seed  can  be  obtained?" 


are  essential  for  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  that  of  the  pubUe 
served.  The  problems  involved  have  never  received  any  serious 
attention  from  i)ublic  authorities  in  this  country;  but  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  laundry-business  is  certain  to  awaken  interest  in 
them,  as  it  has  been  aroused  in  the  case  of  public  restaurants, 
bakeries,  food-shops,  and  other  institutions  which  are  assuming 
household  functions." 


HEALTH-PRECAUTIONS  IN  LAUNDRIES— The  washing  of 
garments  in  large  public  institutions,  where  the  soiled  linen  of  a 
thousand  families  is  mixed  together,  is  -a  comparatively  new 
thing  in  our  civilization  and  demands  precautions  that  were  un- 
necessary when  washing-day  was  a  purely  domestic  holiday. 
The  operation  of  washing,  to  be  sure,  is  in  itself  a  sterilizing 
process,  and  investigation  has  shown  that  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  from  this  source,  bujt  washing  is  not  the  only  incident  of 
laundry-work,  and  there  remain  dangers  of  infective  communi- 
cation that  can  not  be  overlooked.  Says  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago): 

"The  high  temperature,  soap,  washing-soda,  and  other  chemi- 
cals to  which  clothes  in  the  laundry  are  subjected  in  the  washing 
process  are  responsible  for  a  sterilizing  action.  Bacteriologic 
examinations  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  is  effective. 
Dr.  Dederer,  who  represents  the  Committee  on  Occupational 
Diseases  of  the  woman's  department  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  frankly  states  that  there  is  no  danger  to  public 
health  from  'mixed  washing'  of  clothing  with  contaminated 
articles.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  the  washing 
process  practically  sterilizes  the  clothes,  the  reinfection  of  clean 
linen  is  possible  when  it  is  sorted  and  counted  in  the  same  room 
with  soiled  linen.  Clean  linen,  when  exposed  to  infection 
through  contact  with  soiled  linen,  may  disseminate  infection. 
The  upshot  of  this  is  that  soiled  linen  ought  not  to  be  received, 
sorted,  or  marked  in  rooms  in  which  clean  linen  is  kept.  Eating 
and  drinking  should  hv  ])rohibited  in  rooms  in  which  soiled  linen 
is  manipulated,  and  laundry-workers  sliould  be  instructed  con- 
cerning the  latent  hygienic  dangers  which  they  may  encounter 
in  their  work.     Sanitary  measures  involving  personal  hygiene 


HEROES   WITHOUT   A   FIGHT 

THAT  W^AR  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  development, 
display,  and  perpetuation  of  real  heroism  is  asserted 
bj'  George  E.  Johnson,  director  of  the  new  recreation- 
courses  at  Harvard,  in  an  article  on  "The  Fighting-Instinct," 
contributed  to  The  Survey  (New  York).  Professor  Johnson  does 
not  deny  the  relation  of  war  to  heroism,  but  he  is  sure  that  any 
one  who  seriously  studies  the  phenomena  of  heroism  will  be 
convinced  that  war  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  it.     He  writes: 

"I  think  here  we  should  notice  two  things.  First,  a  man's 
courage,  that  is,  his  habit  of  reaction  in  time  of  danger,  is  doubt- 
less pretty  well  developed  rather  early  in  life,  certainly  before 
the  age  of  military  service  is  reached.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
that  does  not  record  somewhere  in  our  land  an  act  of  notable 
heroism  by  a  child. 

"Of  1,163  records  of  heroism  gathered  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
in  a  period  of  ten  months  through  newspaper-clippings,  there 
were  717  cases  which  included  no  soldier,  coast-guard,  policeman, 
or  fireman  on  duty,  and  no  mother  acting  for  her  children.  Of 
these  717  cases  of  heroism,  fifty-three  were  of  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  three  of  these  were  cases  of  rescue  by 
boys  five  and  six  years  of  age.  Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that,  aside 
from  these,  he  personally  knew  of  six  children  from  six  to  seven 
who  had  performed  notable  acts  of  bravery. 

"The  spirit  of  risk  is  so  inherent  in  boys  that  the  danger  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  not  that  they  will  be  timid  but  that  they 
will  be  foolhardy.  Witness  the  stunts  of  boys,  the  dares  in  high- 
jumping,  swimming,  diving,  climbing,  skating  over  thin  ice, 
holding  heads  on  the  car-tracks  in  front  of  approaching  trains, 
and  other  incredibly  reckless  acts  which  are  constantly  occurring. 

"It  appears  then  that  heroism  is  common  long  before  the  age 
of  military  service;  and  it  may,  with  show  of  justice,  be  claimed 
that  war  gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of  heroism  rather 
than  develops  it  in  those  who  do  not  already  possess  it. 

"Secondly,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  the  psy- 
chology of  heroism.  It  appears  that  the  heroes  who  have  risked 
give  no  very  clear  account  of  how  they  felt  or  why  they  acted 
as  they  did,  and  often  they  are  surprized  to  learn  that  they  have 
done  soinething  heroic.  They  seem,  in  most  eases,  to  act  without 
deliberation  and  from  an  almost  instinctive  impulse.  Since  this 
is  so,  I  wish  to  point  to  an  interesting  analogy  in  play.  Our  com- 
petitive games,  like  baseball  and  football,  particularly,  develop 
in  the  players  almost  instantaneous  and  accurate  motor-reaction 
to  situations,  as  in  running  and  sliding  to  bases,  throwing  to 
bases,  double  plays,  tackling,  falling  on  the  ball,  dodging,  and 
the  like.  This  puts  the  boy's  nervous  and  motor  mechanism 
into  just  the  condition  psychologically  in  which  some  incident 
finds  its  hero. 

"If  we  are  to  develop  heroes,  it  is  right  here  in  the  impression- 
able age  of  games  that  we  can  most  successfully  predispose 
mankind  to  heroic  action.  The  moral  attitude  of  the  policeman, 
of  the  smf  man,  of  the  fireman,  of  the  soldier,  is  '  readiness.'  These 
games  are  essentially  a  continual  trial  of  readiness.  Whenever 
the  muscular  and  nervous  mechanism,  trained  in  this  way,  is 
swayed  also  by  a  conscious  ideal,  heroism  is  its  surest  and  most 
natural  reaction  whenever  occasion  arises.  The  difference 
between  the  heroism  of  war  and  the  heroism  of  peace  is  this:  The 
spirit  of  war  is  to  risk  your  Hfe  to  take  a  life;  the  spirit  of  peace 
is  to  risk  your  life  to  save  a  life.  • 

"War  calls  for  sacrifice.  Naturally  the  games  of  boys  rarely 
call  for  sacrifice  comparable  to  that  of  war,  and  yet  they  call 
for  a  kind  of  sacrifice  perfectly  analogous  to  it.  There  is  the 
subordination  of  self  to  the  general  purpose,  which  (lulick  so 
notably  sets  forth  in  his  study  of  gi-oup-games.  There  is  in- 
conspicuous and  hardy  endurance,  sometimes  painful  injuries,  a 
broken  member,  and  sometimes  loss  of  life.  But  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideal  of  team-work,  of  self-subordination,  of  co- 
operation, lies  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment and  sacrifice  in  war.  So  long  as  our  youth  are  trained  in 
the  school  of  our  great  cooperatiAO  games,  there  can  be  no 
degeneracy  in  the  essential  spirit  of  the  volunteer  soldier,  which 
luis  always  characterized  the  American  people." 
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AN   ANTINOISE   POLICEMArs 

THE  FIRST — and  at  present  the  only — special  anti- 
noise  policeman  on  earth  is  Officer  Pease,  of  Baltimore, 
who  goes  about  the  streets  of  that  happy  city  warning 
cars  with  squeaky  wheels,  \\Tinging  the  necks  of  crowing  roosters 
by  the  hundred,  stopping  the  mouths  of  yelling  newsboys, 
and  otherwise  endearing  himself  to  peaceable  citizens.  Balti- 
moreans  now  sleep  in  peace,  confident  that  while  Officer  Pease 
is  on  the  job  their  slumbers  will  not  be  disturbed  by  abnormal 
human  vocal  performances,  steam-whistles,  bells,  or  other  devices 
of  the  Evil  One.  That  Baltimore  should  at 
present  be  the  only  possessor  of  this  modern 
Tribune  of  the  People,  \\'ith  his  adequate 
veto  on  brain-destroying  din,  seems  hardly 
creditable  to  other  large  cities,  which  have 
legislated  against  noise  without  being  able 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  His  genesis  is  described 
and  his  daily  work  interestingly  detailed  in 
The  Civic  Club  Bulletin  (Philadelphia).  Says 
this  publication: 

"The  appointment  of  this  antinoise  police- 
man is  the  result  of  a  systematic  campaign 
against  unnecessary  noise  conducted  by  a 
committee  from  the  Baltimore  City  Medi- 
cal Society.  This  committee,  through  the 
press,  solicited  complaints  from  the  public 
in  general,  from  hospital  superintendents  in 
particular,  and  from  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  in  this  way  it  soon  had  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  noises  in  Baltimore.  An 
ordinance  based  upon  the  desires  of  the 
citizens,  as  shown  by  this  inventory,  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  Councils.  Legis- 
lation is  a  slow  process,  so  while  waiting  for 
the  desired  ordinance  to  be  enacted  the  anti- 
noise  committee  continued  its  activity  and 
succeeded  in  creating  a  demand  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  against  noise  as  were 
already  on  the  statute-book.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  antinoise  policeman  was  the 
logical  result  of  this  popular  demand. 

"Dr.  William  T.  Watson,  chairitian  of  the 
Antinoise  Committee,  writes  to  The  Mu- 
nicipal League  Review  that  'Officer  Pease 
has  gone  about  this  pioneer  work  with  zeal  and  intelligence,  and 
has  often  sacrificed  his  own  sleep  in  order  to  catch  early  and 
late  offenders  against  the  sleep  and  rest  of  others.  He  has  put 
new  life  into  the  hospital-zone  law,  and  has  found  its  provisions 
more  comprehensive  than  even  its  authors  had  conceived.  He, 
at  first,  spent  a  week  or  two  about  each  hospital  eradicating  the 
more  or  less  permanent  noises,  and  is  now  constantly  in  touch 
with  them,  and  promptly  stops  all  new  noises.'" 

Cards  distributed  to  the  patients  in  a  large  hospital  by  the 
Antinoise  Committee  recorded  loss  of  sleep  fi'om  the  following 
useless  noises: 

Crowing  roosters  and  cackling  hens. 

Cats  and  dogs. 

Hucksters. 

Noisy  school-children. 

Negroes  quarreling  in  the  alleys. 

Negroes  singing  till  after  midnight. 

Milk-  and  baker-wagons  in  the  early  morning. 

Street-pianos. 

Playing  on  tuneless  pianos. 

Screeching  graphophones. 

Roller-skating. 

Car-bells. 

Car-wheels  screeching  on  curves. 

Reckless  driving  of  wagons. 

Noise  at  mail-boxes. 

Newsboys. 

This  hst  was  given  to  Officer  Pease,  who  dealt  with  it  so 
systematically  and  thoroughly  that  in  two  weeks'  time  the 
superintendent  had  not  a  complaint  to  make.     The  special  auti- 
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noise  officer  had  "cleaned  up"  a  hospital-zone  without  mak- 
ing a  single  arrest.  The  reports  of  his  first  week's  work  make 
interesting  reading: 

"September  27,  1913:  At  5.50  a.m.,  a  water-sprinkler  of  the 
Limited  Railway  rang  its  bell  in  the  hospital-zone.  The  super- 
intendent of  that  section  promised  it  should  not  occur 
again. 

"The  screeching  of  car-wheels  on  curves  reported  to  the  same 
superintendent,  who  ordered  the  wheels  greased  four  times  a  day 
instead  of  twice. 

"A  baker  warned  that  unnecessary  noise  was  made  in  the 
early  morning  in  loading  his  bread-wagon.      He  promised   to 
prevent  it  in  future. 

"A  fish-huckster  found  calling  his  wares 
at  9.15  P.M.  was  warned  he  was  violating 
the  law;  promised  thereafter  to  respect  the 
hospital-zone  and  to  tell  other  hucksters 
about  it. 

"September  28:  At  5  a.m.,  three  roosters 
were  located,  and  their  owners  promised  to 
get  rid  of  them.  At  5.30  a.m.,  a  catfight 
was  in  progress  on  the  hospital-fence.  The 
cats  belonged  to  Florence  Gassaway,  colored, 
who  was  the  owner  of  six.  She  donated  five 
to  Officer  Pease. 

"September  29:  At  4.15  a.m.,  the  driver 
of  a  bread-wagon  slammed  the  lid  of  a  bread- 
box  at  a  grocery-store  and  then  drove  noisily 
past  the  hospital.  He  promised  not  to  do 
any  more  slamming  and  to  drive  more 
carefully. 

"October  1:  Arranged  with  the  owners  of 
24  cats  to  deliver  them  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  at 
9  A.M.  next  day. 

"October  2:  Several  newsboys  warned. 
The  agent  for  whom  the  boys  were  working 
promised  to  put  up  a  sign  in  his  store  warn- 
ing them  to  respect  the  hospital-zone. 

"The  principal  of  the  public  school  near 
the  hospital  promised  to  visit  every  class- 
room and  tell  the  children  to  make  no  noise 
while  passing  the  hospital. 
"A  scissors-grinder  warned. 
"October  3:  Two  superintendents  of 
street-car  lines  near  the  hospital  promised  to 
punish  some  employees  for  unnecessary  ring- 
ing of  car-bells. 

"A  'rags'  man  warned. 
"October  4:   A  fish-huckster  and  'rags'  man  warned." 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  correcting  wrongs  is  ob- 
viously to  compel  the  perpetrators  to  occupy  for  a  time  the 
positions  of  the  sufferers;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  this  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  the  case  of  noise-nuisances.  Dr.  Watson 
retails  an  interesting  incident  in  another  hospital-zone  in  which 
this  method  of  correction  came  into  play,  and  resulted  in  more 
efficient  work  on  the  part  of  Officer  Pease: 

"One  day  a  police  captain  went  to  Mercy  Hospital  as  a  patient. 
The  noises  of  the  trolley-cars  drove  him  nearly  frantic.  Officer 
Pease  was  sent  for,  and,  after  taking  in  the  situation,  hied  himself 
to  the  telephone  and  invited  the  superintendents  of  two  of  the 
car-lines  to  come  to  the  hospital  on  urgent  business.  They  spent 
a  few  minutes  in  the  captain's  room  and  then  made  for  the  street, 
one  going  north  and  the  other  south,  stopt  every  car  going  in 
either  direction,  and  warned  the  motorman  never  again  to  ring 
a  bell  in  the  hospital-zone,  and  never  to  pass  the  hospital  at 
greater  than  half-speed.  This  regulation  was  later  promulgated 
for  every  hospital-zone  in  the  city,  and  is  being  rigidly  enforced. 

"Complaints  against  roosters  received  from  sections  not 
included  in  hospital-zones  have  been  answered  by  the  death  or 
banishment  of  about  1,000  roosters.  Officer  Pease  not  only  cites 
the  law,  but  tells  the  owners  of  roosters  that  upon  scientific  and 
economic  grounds  it  is  wise  to  part  with  the  roosters,  as  hens  lay 
better  without  their  company  and  the  eggs  keep  longer." 

If  all  this  can  be  done  in  Baltimore,  why  not  in  other  cities? 
The  Philadelphia  opponents  of  unnecessary  noises  are  agitating 
for  a  similar  officer,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  exist  in  every  town  with  a  satisfactory — but  unen- 
forced— "antinoise  ordinance." 
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MASEFIELD  AGAIN  IN  AMERICA 


JOHN  MASEFIELD  is  too  modest,  think  some  of  his 
admirers.  He  is  telling  American  audiences  now  that 
Thomas  Hardy  is  England's  greatest  Living  poet  as  well  as 
novelist,  and  they  think  the  former  title  belongs  to  himself. 
He  has  left  the  firing-lines  of  battle,  where  he  did  Red-Cross 
work,  to  come  to  lecture  here  on  poetrj^  or  on  his  life.     Whichever 
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JOHN  MASEFIELD, 

Now  one  of  England's  foremost  poets,  once  tended  bar  in  a 
Sixth  Avenue  saloon  in  New  York. 


it  is  does  not  matter,  observes  the  New  York  Globe,  for  "there 
is  life  in  his  poetry  and  there  have  been  poetry  and  romance  in 
his  life."  Most  everybody  knows  who  knows  contemporary 
verse  that  "he  was  sailing  before  the  mast  before  he  was  fifteen, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  was  a  general  handy  boy  in  a 
Sixth  Avenue  saloon."     The  Globe  continues: 

"Hardly  the  training  for  a  poet,  some  may  think^-rinsing 
glasses  and  ejecting  'drunks';  but  out  of  those  and  similar 
experiences  in  other  parts  of  the  world  he  was  able  to  write  his 
long  narrative-poems  of  the  sea  and  prize-fighters  and  dismal 
tragedies  of  the  poor,  the  old,  old  tales  of  love  in  Shropshire, 
which  were  more  than  'literary.'  Here  was  poetry,  said  readers 
of  'The  Everlasting  Mercy'  and  'The  Widow  in  the  Bye- 
Street,'  as  interesting  as  if  it  were  not  poetry  at  all,  and  they 
went  at  it  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  'best  seller ';  poetry  with  IjTical 
moments,  which  poetry  doubtless  must  have  to  be  poetry,  but 
with  brutal  moments,  too,  as  rough  and  ugly  as  life  itself. 

"Only  the  other  day  Masefield  was  being  hailed  as  one  of 
the  'moderns.'  Now,  in  the  full  swing  of  free  and  emancipated 
verse,  is  ho  already  old-fashioned?  Or  is  there  a  poetry  perhaps 
that  defies  time  and  its  little  changes  and  its  little  masters; 
poetry  that  is  as  old  and  as  new  as  human  experience?" 


Mr.  Masefield  began  his  public  appearances  among  us  at 
Yale,  and  his  reading  in  the  Lampson  Lyceum,  says  The  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,  "was  an  intellectual  treat  to  those  who  see  in 
the  sincere  vigor  and  realism  of  his  work  the  genuine  inspiration 
of  triumphant  personality."     We  read  on: 

"An  interesting  and,  in  view  of  the  evidence  it  manifested 
of  the  intense  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  poet  in  his  work, 
an  impressive  incident  transpired  during  the  last  part  of  his 
reading.  Mr.  Masefield  had  asked  his  audience  to  suggest 
individual  poems  for  him  to  read  in  conclusion,  and  'August, 
1914,'  was  requested.  After  explaining  the  circumstances  of  its 
composition,  he  began  to  read  it  with  quiet  enthusiasm,  but 
soon  his  voice  became  lower  and  it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  he 
was  struggling  with  a  deep  emotion.  He  read  on,  however, 
until  he  came  upon  the  lines, 

And  died  (uncouthly  most)  in  foreign  land 

For  some  idea  but  dimly  understood 
Of  an  English  city  never  built  by  hand. 

Which  love  of  England  prompted  and  made  good, 

when  the  poet's  voice  faltered  and  he  was  overcome  with  emo- 
tion. He  asked  to  be  excused  for  not  finishing  the  verse,  and 
went  on  to  read  another  of  his  poems." 

He  is  said  to  have  told  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  that  he  feels  no  doubt  that  Rupert  Brooke,  had  he  not  been 
killed  in  the  war,  "would  have  stood  the  highest  and  have  done 
the  best  work."  Masefield  was  a  close  friend  of  Rupert  Brooke, 
and  knows  that  it  is  "not  alone  the  tragic  death  of  the  young 
poet  which  has  given  him  the  reputation  for  real  genius." 
He  adds: 

"He  was  a  very  beautiful,  a  very  wonderful  creature.  I  loved 
liim  very  much;  I  always  felt  that  he  would  not  live — -he  was  a 
big,  fine,  stalwart  lad,  but  there  was  a  something  in  his  face 
which  always  made  me  feel  that  he  would  not  live — sometimes 
one  can  feel  the  presence  of  that  quahty  which  will  not  persist. 
I  have  felt  that  same  quaUty  in  other  people — I  have  felt  it 
this  year  in  going  about  among  the  wounded.  There  are  some 
men  who  you  know  at  once  Avill  survive,  some  who  surely  wiU 
not  live — and  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  seriousness  of  the  wound. 
Rupert  felt,  too,  that  he  would  never  come  back." 

With  Mr.  Masefield's  coming,  " something  "uhieh  few  other 
men  could  bring  comes  to  the  literary  life  of  this  country," 
declares  the  Evening  Post  wTiter,  "something  very  simple,  very 
utterly  sincere,  very  uncompromising,  in  the  way  of  art  and 
criticism."     Thus: 

"Poets  here  are  in  the  midst  of  a  movement  which  seems  to 
this  land  very  new  and  very  important  in  the  history  of  poetry 
— in  fact,  the  free  verse  which  most  of  the  young  American  poets 
are  wTiting  now  is  sometimes  called  an  entirely  new  school. 
John  Masefield  can  not  easily  be  put  into  one  school  or  another; 
he  is  quite  individual,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  And  while 
he  is  learning  about  poets  and  points  of  view  here,  America  is 
likely  to  learn  fi-om  him. 

"For  one  tiling,  it  is  something  of  a  shock  to  persons  who 
have  not  been  in  France  with  the  Red  Cross  for  the  last  twelve- 
month to  know  that  Mr.  Masefield  stept  on  to  our  shores  yester- 
day morning  without  having  read  the  Spoon  River  Antliology. 
He  read  it  last  evening,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  not  read  it  when  he 
land(>d.  It  is  startling,  almost  disconcerting,  and  very  refresh- 
ing, to  know  that  Mr.  Masefield  liad  not  n>ad  those  poems.  He 
comes  here  with  a  keen  interest  in  what  po«^try  America  is 
AVTiting — he  alreadj'  knows  the  work  of  Robert  Frost  and  Vachel 
Lindsay;  and  lie  is  the  sort  of  man  to  care  about  such  nationally 
representative  work  as  these  men  are  doing. 

"Mr.  Masefield  says  frankly  that  he  knows  very  little  about 
the  new  verse  of  which  America  seems  to  be  anxious  to  hear  his 
opinion.     But,  from  what  he  knows  of  it,  he  likes  it,  tho  he 
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believes  it  is  but  one  manifestation  of  a  period  of  experimenta- 
tion which  usually  heralds  the  coming  of  some  one  great  poet. 

'"Before  the  time  of  Chaucer  it  was  the  same  way,'  he  says. 
'Every  one  was  experimenting  with  foreign  measures — French 
measures  and  Spanish.  Chaucer  himself  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship, under  the  thumb  of  each  of  these  foreign  influences 
for  a  while.  Then  he  fused  them  into  something  new.  An 
age  of  experimentation  is  likely  to  produce  some  one  great  man 
to  fuse  its  best  elements  into  something  permanent.  The 
man  who  can  do  the  fusing  in  this  case  may  be  living 
now — but  we  do  not  know  him  yet.'" 

"At  present,"  says  Mr.  Masefield,  "England  is 
thinking  of  other  things  than  poetry.  And  for  some 
years  now  it  will  be,  when  the  fire  of  sacrifice  has 
died  down  and  the  ashes  alone  are  left.  But  in  five, 
seven,  or  ten  years  English  poets  wnll  be  singing  a 
new  song.  English  poetry  reflects  the  nation's  per- 
sonality. Like  the  English  climate,  it  is  companion- 
able. The  English  poets  are  not  remote;  they 
mingle  with  the  crowd.  They  are  not  masters  of 
men's  brains,  but  companions  of  their  hearts." 
At  least  the  old  English  poets  were  that  way,  be- 
Ueves  Masefield.  But  since  the  "  new  learning " 
of  Ehzabethan  times  most  of  the  English  poets 
have  been  "a  few  talking  to  a  few."  Poetry,  which 
Keats  said  should  be  the  friend  of  man,  has  only 
occasionally  reached  the  masses.  Such  rare  poetry, 
Masefield  declares,  is  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  which  he  calls  "a  burst  of  religious 
feeling  for  England."  "I  like  to  feel  that  English 
soldiers  repeat  snatches  of  that  poem  to  them- 
selves on  their  way  to  death,  as  I've  often  heard  them  do  in 
the  past  year." 

BOOKWORMS   SURVIVING   WAR 

SERENDIPITY  is  a  curious  word  of  which  Horace  Walpole 
is  said  to  be  the  coiner.  An  English  writer  thinks  he 
meant  to  express  the  "mania  for  collecting"  turned 
into  a  vice.  It  was  supposed  that  the  war  had  given  it  burial. 
"In  August,  1914,  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  these 
moth-Uke  persons,  these  hovering  curio-hunters,"  says  "W.  M." 
In  the  London  Times.  "They  looked  back  with  a  kind  of  remorse 
on  their  excesses  of  the  past.  How  vain,  at  least  for  a  week  or 
two,  did  their  accumulations  seem!"  Thus  the  writer  interprets 
them,  adding  the  inevitable  corollary  to  the  sudden  conviction 
that  "they  had  lingered  among  shadows,  instead  of  foreseeing 
facts" — "Better  to  have  put  the  money  into  armaments!" 
Of  course  the  day  was  not  altogether  too  late.  "One  could 
sell  all  one  had  and  give  to  the  war;  meanwhile  making  a  vow 
to  buy  no  more  china,  no  more  prints,  no  more  books,  forever." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  show  how  the  vice  of  serendipity  conquers 
even  the  emotions  and  the  resolves  to  reform  bred  by  the  tragedies 
even  of  a  devastating  war: 

"A  general  anticipation  followed  that  the  prices  of  beautiful 
old  things,  and  especially  of  fascinating  old  books,  would  go 
down  to  nearly  nothing;  so  that,  in  his  despair,  the  old  enemy 
of  the  booklover — namely,  the  London  bookseller,  with  his 
prohibitive  prices — would  suffer  a  similar  remorse,  and  cry  out 
upon  the  liuyer  to  come  and  buy  at  a  derisive  figure — for  a  song. 
Then  it  might  be  that  the  kind-hearted  book-buyer,  being  sorry 
for  the  hard-hearted  bookseller,  would  return,  and  purchase 
his  stock  for  very  little,  and  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  books, 
while  he  reflected  that  they  had  cost  him  'nothing.' 

"Such  great  expectations  are  among  those  bitterly  disap- 
pointed by  the  war.  Books  have  not  gone  down  in  price. 
Proud  figures  flaunt  themselves  as  before,  with  what,  indeed, 
seems  an  added  boldness,  in  such  catalogs  as  have  been  issued  to 
keep  'business  as  usual.'  Fewer  book-sales  have  been  held, 
indeed,  and  those,  with  perhaps  a  single  recent  exception,  have 
been  of  negUgible  quality,  but  when  a  good  thing  has  turned 
up  it  has  been  eagerly  bought  for  the  customary  rich  man's 
price.     Here   is   yet    another   instance   of    the    Government's 


inability  to  impose  economy.  The  booksellers  know  better. 
Their  psychology  is  based,  not  on  the  temporal,  but  on  the 
eternal.  Wars  pass,  they  know.  Curiosity,  serendipity  remain. 
And  very  soon  these  enemies  of  books,  as  the  late  Mr.  Blades 
might  have  named  them,  were  proved  right  in  their  diagnosis. 

"The  collector  stayed  away  only  for  a  time. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  was  summer  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  the  summer  is  no  time  for  collecting.  Things  outside  are 
apt  to  be  fairer  then.     The  fields  call  people.     One  is  saving 


From  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  "The  World.*'  New  York. 

MASEFIELD  CALLS  FOR  OLD   SAKE'S   SAKE. 

"  The  barkeep  gave  his  hand  and  a  warm  greeting  to  the  poet  when  he  called." 

— Roth  in  The  World,  New  York. 


for  one's  holiday.  When  mists  and  colder  rain  and  early 
darkness  begin,  the  call  of  the  dim-lit  window  and  the  well- 
packed  shelves  of  the  bookshop  is  heard  more  clearly.  Yet  it 
can  be  resisted.  Possibly  it  was  resisted  for  the  first  war-winter. 
A  dual  motive  of  combined  economy  and  nobler  chivalry  pre- 
vailed. It  was  well  to  save  and  it  was  ill  to  buy,  because  to  snap 
up  the  bargains  early  would  not  be  fair  on  the  bookworms  in 
khaki  at  the  front.  Collectors  are  not  all  old.  The  craze  is 
born  in  people,  not  made;  and  that  explains  its  ubiquity,  its 
eternity.  We  know  youths  whose  dearest  reading  in  the  trenches 
is  a  book-catalog.  One  can  covet  an  'item'  and  estimate  an 
entry  between  two  crashes  yonder.  Book-catalogs  are  excellent 
for  desultory  study.  They  can  be  begun  or  ended  anywhere, 
like  music-hall  programs.  These  fighting  friends  had  to  be 
thought  of.  Tt  seemed  kinder  to  them  not  to  buy  while  they 
were  out  of  the  running.  One  thought  of  them  and  one  thought 
of  one's  pocket — both." 

But  it  came  to  notice  that  even  the  trenches  did  not  remove 
the  competitor  from  the  field: 

"Several  instances  made  us,  this  autumn,  believe  that  the 
khaki  bookworms  had  not  altogether  renounced  buying.  As 
they  were  serving  the  country,  they  could  permit  themselves  an 
excess  from  time  to  time.  We  heard  of  one  who  ordered  what 
might  be  called  a  library  to  follow  him — not,  indeed  into  the 
fighting-line,  but  to  the  base,  not  far  from  it.  He  examined 
first  editions  'on  approval'  within  sound  of  the  guns.  Amazing 
man!  Fatal  example!  Slowly  the  resolution  of  the  bookworm 
at  home  began  to  heed  and  to  imitate  liim. 

"Very  slowly  the  home  variety  returned  to  his  flutterings. 
The  firs't  moth  flickers  round  a  lamp  and  makes  an  event.  Others 
follow.  We  have  detected  them  from  time  to  time  at  the  old 
life-habit,  much  too  strong  for  them.  It  is  easy  to  give  up  books 
when  you  don't  want  them,  and  the  history  of  salesrooms  shows 
that  nothing  is  more  swiftly  renounced  by  heirs  to  great  pos- 
sessions than  the  fine  libraries  formed  by  their  forefathers. 
But,  if  you  do  happen  to  care  for  books,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
them  up.  This  is  one  of  those  so-called  luxuries  more  necessary 
than  bread  alone.  Hence  those  continued  high  prices.  Hence 
those  perpetually  proud  catalogs.  The  (Jovernment  will  have 
to  deal  with  this  mania,  one  supposes.  In  the  dark  ages  to 
come,  the  Chancellor  will  have  to  be  out  at  twilight  after  these 
moths.  Only  a  month  or  two  ago,  a  Minister  was  beginning  to 
threaten  them.  This  unhappy  thought  makes  them  hover  all 
the  more  merrily — while  they  can.  'Let  us  l)uy  and  buy;  for 
to-morrow  the  Government  will  take  our  money  from  us.'" 
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KING   PETER'S   BOOKS 

IT  IS  NOT  ALONE  the  Louvaiii  library  that  is  quenched 
in  the  devouring  flames  of  war.  In  the  casual  allusions 
of  correspondents  as  well  as  in  their  more  deliberate  ac- 
counts we  see  how  these  companions  of  the  quiet  hours  are  left 
to  fend  for  themselves  or  fall  into  ahen  hands.  Alan  Seeger, 
the  American  poet  fighting  with  the  Foreign  Legion  in  France, 
gave,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  New  York  Sun,  a  vivid  picture 


Cuijyiigiitcd  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

KING   PETER  AND   HIS  YOUNGEST   KECRUITS. 

Boys  of  15  and  17  are  seen  emptying  a  cartridge-wagon  and  hitching 
that  their  King  (indicated  by  the  arrow)  may  at  least  ride  into 


walking  about  the  two  rooms  filled  with  stacks  and  piles  of  books 
that  covered  the  floors  and  all  available  tables,  he  pointed  out 
the  various  strata  of  the  library.  The  oldest  book  was  dated 
152.S,  but  of  such  ancient  treasures  there  were  precious  few.  He 
pointi'd  out  the  small  library  that  had  belonged  to  old  King 
Milan,  the  accretions  of  the  library  made  by  the  Obrenovich 
dynasty,  the  books  that  had  belonged  to  the  Karageorgevitch 
family  before  they  came  to  the  throne,  and  those  acquired  by 
Peter  since  he  became  King.  The  royal  library  comprised  about 
30,000  volumes. 

"The  professor  had  not  contented  himself  with  sorting  and 
studying,  however,  but  had  done  a  lot  of  specula^ 
tive  thinking  on  the  side,  after  the  manner  that 
professors  use.  Thus,  he  said  among  other  in- 
teresting things: 

"'The  library  of  the  Karageorge\'itches  before 
they  came  to  the  throne  contains  much  science, 
particularly  natural  history  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. There  is  also  much  literature  about  Dar- 
winism. Many  of  the  books  indicate  a  strain  of 
dilettantism  in  the  Karageorgevitches. 

'"Very  suggestive  and  striking  is  the  great  in- 
fluence of  French  booksellers  on  the  royal  library 
in  the  last  two  decades.  We  find  an  astonishingly 
large  proportion  of  books  printed  in  Paris.  Par- 
ticularly significant,  too,  is  the  amount  of  anti- 
German  literature.  Significant,  too,  is  the  very 
rich  literature  written  about  the  Balkans  by 
French  and  English  authors  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  mostly  -wTitten  by  travelers,  including 
many  titled  travelers  and  various  EngUsh  lords. 
These  are  mostly  presentation  copies,  and  are 
further  dedicated  to  King  Peter.' 

"The  King's  own  personal  working  Ubrary  he 
characterized  as  'a  very  practical  library,  dealing 
almost  entirely  with  war-politics,  and  Pan-Servia.' 
"But  royalty,  apparently,  also  liked  to  dip  into 
lighter  literature,  for  there  was  a  good-sized  pile 
of  yellow-paper-covered  French  novels.  Two  En- 
glish books  that  attracted  your  random  attention 
were  printed  in  Berlin,  belonging  to  that  cheap 
and  excellent  Tauchnitz  edition  of  English  authors. 
They  were  'Donovan,'  by  Edna  Lyall,  and  'The 
Old,  Old  Story,'  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey.  In 
the  same  pile  were  'En  Allemagne — Berlin,'  by 
Jules  Huret,  and  'Le  Collier  de  la  Reine,'  by 
Alexandre  Dumas. ' ' 

The  professor's  sense  of  humor  is  described  as  sly 
and  scholarly,  for  he  took  a  boyish  delight  in  ex- 
plaining "how  royalty  was  fooled  by  shrewd  edi- 
tors and  business-managers."  The  professor  is 
quoted  thus: 


oxen  to  it 
exile. 


of  the  well-filled  book-shelves  in  a  ruined  chateau,  the  delicate 
bindings  of  the  French  classics  open  to  the  stress  of  all  weathers, 
their  owner  gone.  Any  passer-by  with  literary  tastes  might 
help  himself  or  leave  them  to  mold  and  rot  in  wind  and  rain. 
The  library  of  King  Peter  of  Servia,  however,  escaped  the  fate 
of  these,  and  it  was  found  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Cyril  Brown,  in  the  charge  of  a  "spectacled  Austrian 
professor  poorly  disguised  in  a  field-gray  uniform."  His  par- 
ticular task,  we  are  told,  was  "to  go  over  King  Peter's  library, 
catalog  it,  sort  it,  separate  the  useful  from  the  useless  literature, 
and  pack  and  ship  the  whole  business  to  Vienna,  duly  marked 
and  labeled."     Thereafter: 

"King  Peter's  library  will  enjoy  safe-keeping  in  Vienna,  I 
learned,  until  the  treaty  of  peace  determines  its  future  owner- 
ship. Meanwhile,  the  useful  literature,  which,  in  this  case,  to 
the  hard-headed  Teuton  mind,  embraced  all  works  dealing  in 
any  way  with  Servia,  and  only  those,  will  be  carefully  studied, 
and  any  knowhidge  gleaned  from  them  applied  in  the  practical 
work  of  governing  the  country  in  the  absence  of  the  Servians. 

"The  Austrian  j)rofess()r  had'  found  the  royal  library  a  fas- 
cinating study.  After  weeks  of  work  he  had  been  able  to  sort 
it  out  chronologically,  and  determine  its  several  layers,  and, 


"It  was  a  regular  thing  for  provincial  papers 
and  magazines  with  small  circulations,  both  inside 
and  outside  Servia,  to  get  out  special  'royalty' 
numbers  and  send  them  on  with  humble,  fulsome, 
flattering  dedications.  Both  Peter  and  his  predecessor,  Alexan- 
der, were  apparently  excessively  vain,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
they  were  not  only  tickled  by  these  special  numbers  dedicated 
to  them,  but  rewarded  the  perpetrators  liberallj'." 

Upon  which  Mr.  Brown  adds  reflections  of  his  own: 

"I  saw  .some  of  these  curious  presentation  copies  of  special 
editions  got  out  for  the  benefit  of  Ser\ian  kings;  the  editors 
must  have  passed  on  the  secret  of  extracting  easy  money  to  one 
another,  for  these  royal  copies  all  had  co\ers  garishly  printed  in 
the  SerWan  national  colors,  and  further  ornamented  Avith  wide 
blue  rilibons,  then  done  up  in  tissue-paper  and  packed  in  paste- 
board boxes.  Small  agricultural  pap(>rs  appeared  to  have  been 
the  special  beneficiaries  of  Peter's  bounty,  which  perhaps  is  not 
so  surprizing  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  legend  that  he  is  descended 
from  an  old  family  of  swineherds.  Another  of  the  professor's 
treasures  was  a  presentation  manuscript  copy  of  poems  by  an 
unheard-of  poet — wretcht>d  doggerel,  he  .said — duly  dedicated 
and  humbly  presented  to  Quet^n  Natalie. 

"Another  particularly  profitable  way  of  extracting  funds 
from  the  \ain  monarch  was  by  composing  and  dedicating 
military  nuirches  to  him.  King  Peter,  said  (he  professor,  had  a 
passion  for  brass  bands,  and  kept  his  own  guard  band  working 
overtime  learning  new  pi(HM>s.  Any  one  who  came  along  with  a 
new  march  dedicated  to  him  was  received  with  open  arms  and 
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purse.  I  saw  a  lot  of  this  curious  dedicated  music,  -viiig 
Peter's  face  and  the  Servian  flags  figuring  prominently  on  che 
title-pages." 

ONE   WHOM    "SHAKESPEARE    FORESAW" 

FOLLOWING  CLOSE  upon  the  death  of  Tommaso  Sahini, 
the  stage  has  lost  another  of  its  brilliant  lights  in  the 
death  of  Ada  Rehan.  Like  his,  her  Hght  had  ceased  to 
shine  in  recent  years,  but  the  glow  of  its  warmth  is  still  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  many  a  theatergoer.  With  a  reputation  less 
extended  than  the  great  Italian's,  it  is  a  question  if  it  was  not 
based  on  impressions  as  intensive,  at  least  in  the  EngUsh-speaking 
world.  "You  feel  that  something  of  Shakespeare's  secret  died 
■n-ith  Ada  Rehan,"  declares  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  London 
Times,  who  also  points  out  that  "in  Shakespearian  comedy — 
the  fuU-blooded,  not  the  dreamy,  fantastic  region  of  it — she 
was  a  marvel."  He  dwells  upon  her  Rosalind  and  her  Katharina, 
the  Shrew,  saying,  "there  have  been  more  tender  Rosalinds,  and 
more  refined,  but  probably  none  so  humorous,  none  so  full  of 
essential  womanhood."  But  her  Rosalind,  he  thinks,  was  sur- 
passed by  her  Katharina. 

"You  thought  Shakespeare  foresaw  her  when  he  wrote  that 
part.  She  made-  Katharina  a  magnificent  animal,  her  rage 
devastating  like  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  The  Shake- 
spearian vocabulary  did  not  suffice  her;  she  found  a  whole 
gamut  of  inarticulate  cries,  shrieks,  grunts,  and  growls.  Looking 
at  her,  you  seemed  to  snatch  the  fearful  joy  of  dancing  on  the 
edge  of  a  volcano.  Yet  the  whole  thing  was  harmonious  and 
superbly  beautiful,  Shakespearian  through  and  through,  abso- 
luteh^  right.  For  once  a  dramatic  character  had  met  with  the 
very  person  born  to  interpret  and  illuminate  it.  Such  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  is  not  likely  to  happen  again." 

Higher  tribute  has  perhaps  not  been  paid  by  any  of  her  own 
countrj^men  in  writing  of  her  powers.  Otis  Skinner,  however, 
who  acted  with  her  during  the  brief  season  of  swan-song  she  had 
after  the  interval  following  Augustin  Daly's  death,  writes 
in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"The  quality  that  made  her  preeminent  as  the  Shrew  was  that 
her  Kate  never,  even  in  its  most  tempestuous  moments,  lost  its 
underlying  sense  of  humor.  This  gained  its  fullest  value  in  the 
episodes  of  violence  and  extravagance  in  Petruchio's  cottage, 
and  I  rarely  lost  the  opportunity,  when  off  the  scene,  of  slipping 
into  the  wings  to  watch  her  scene  with  Grumio.  She  seemed 
to  be  saying:  'It  is  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  that  I,  the 
haughty  Katharina,  should  be  brought  to  this  pass.'  Her  Kale 
may  have  been  equaled  in  the  power  and  force  of  the  stormier 
scenes,  but  I  doubt  if  any  other  actress  of  her  day,  or  before  it, 
ever  approached  her  humor  in  the  part.  She  had  a  way  quite 
her  o^vn  of  taking  the  audience  into  her  confidence,  and,  were  they 
ever  so  apathetic,  they  inevitably  fell  delighted  captives  to  her 
art.  Her  art  was  her  own,  springing  from  a  sense  of  character 
and  expression  never  borrowed  from  another's  work.  And  no 
one  ever  brought  more  devotion  or  greater  labor  to  the  work 
of  perfecting  her  art  than  did  Ada  Rehan." 

The  regular  Transcript  writer,  in  one  of  the  exhaustive  articles 
on  the  theater  that  continually  enrich  this  paper,  recalls  Bernard 
Shaw's  observations  when  he  was  critic  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
He  -wTote  that  he  never  saw  Miss  Rehan  act  without  burn- 
ing to  present  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  with  a  delightful  villa  in  St. 
Helena.     More: 

"He  thought  Mr.  Daly  was  wasting  Miss  Rehan's  rare  talent, 
just  as  that  other  rare  talent,  Miss  Terry's,  was  wasted  by  her 
enmeshment  at  the  Lyceum.  'Mr.  Daly  was  in  his  prime  an 
advanced  man  relatively  to  his  own  time  and  place,'  wrote 
Mr.  Shaw.  'His  Irish-American  Yanko-German  comedies, 
as  played  by  Ada  Rehan  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  John  Drew,  Otis 
Skinner,  and  the  late  James  Lewis,  turned  a  page  in  theatrical 
history  here,  and  secured  him  a  position  in  London  that  was 
never  questioned  until  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  throwing 
away  Miss  Rehan's  genius.  When,  after  the  complete  discovery 
of  her  gifts  by  the  London  public,  Mr.  Daly  could  find  no  better 
employment  for  her  than  in  a  revival  of  "Dollars  and  Sense," 
his  annihilation  and  Miss  Rehan's  rescue  became  the  critic's 
first    duty.'     Mr.    Shaw's    predilection    for    the    psychological. 


realistic  modern  play  led  to  his  irritation  with  Miss  Rehan's 
labors,  as  with  Miss  Terry's,  and  even  to  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  was  a  creative  artist  or  a  mere  virtuosa.  'In 
Shakespeare  she  was,  and  is,  irresistible.  .  .  .  But  how  about 
"Magda"?'  Yet,  with  unwonted  complaisance,  Mr.  Shaw  also 
says:  'I  have  never  complained;  the  drama,  with  all  its  heroines 
leveled  up  to  a  universal  Ada  Rehan,  has  seemed  no  such  dreary 
prospect  to  me;    and  her  voice,  compared  to  Sarah  Bernhardt's 


Cupyrighted  by  W.  i  D.  Downey,  London. 

ADA  REHAN. 

The  London  Times  declares  that  "something  of  Shakespeare's 
secret"  died  with  her. 


voix  d'or,  has  been  as  all  the  sounds  of  the  woodland  to  the 
clinking  of  twenty-franc  pieces.'  And  again:  'Her  treatment  of 
Shakespearian  verse  is  delightful  after  the  mechanical  intoning 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  She  gives  us  beauty  of  tone,  grace  of 
measure,  delicacy  of  articulation:  in  short,  all  the  technical 
qualities  of  verse  music,  along  with  the  rich  feeUngs  and  fine 
intelligence  without  which  those  technical  qualities  would  soon 
become  monotonous.  When  she  is  at  her  best,  the  music 
melts  in  the  caress  of  the  emotion  it  expresses,  and  thus  com- 
pletes the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining  Shakespeare's 
effects  in  Shakespeare's  way.'" 

Her  long  career  as  leading  woman  at  Daly's  Theater,  New"i  ork, 
is  famiUar  theatrical  lore,  and  the  list  of  plays  is  too  numerous 
to  recall.     The  Outlook  (New  York)  gives  this  review: 

"These  plays  ranged  from  fugitive  light  comedy  pieces,  and 
even  melodrama,  to  'The  School  for  Scandal,'  'The  Hunchback,' 
and  Shakespeare's  'Tempest.'  If  we  name  her  appearances  in 
'Red  Letter  Nights,'  'The  Country  Girl,'  and  'The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  it  is  not  that  they  were  her  most  famous  parts, 
but  that  they  left  an  abiding  memory  of  siparkling  mischief,  saucy 
challenge,  and  moments  of  tenderness.  Miss  Rehan  was  not  a 
great  emotional  actress,  but  in  touch-and-go  comedy  she  had  a 
verve  and  dash  which  one  would  find  it  hard  to  parallel  on  the 
stage  to-day.  It  is  said  with  much  truth  that  Augustin  Daly 
made  her  what  she  was;  but  all  the  training  in  the  world  could 
not  have  given  her  the  vivacity  and  spirit  that  were  inborn." 
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EMERGING  FROM  "HELL'S  ALLEY 


•)•) 


IN  A  LITTLE  TOW^'  on  the  Atlantic  coast  a  church 
dmded,  a  wTiter  in  T}xc  Christian  Work  (Now  York)  teUs 
us,  "  the  •  outgoing  element  erecting  their  building  just 
across  the  alley,  which  the  town  has  named  'Hell's  Alley,'  while 
the  two  factions,  with  no  sense  of  shame,  attend  their  respective 
chiu"ches,  conducting  prayers  and  songs  and  preaching  and 
worship."  So  our  various  denominations  have  their  "HeU's 
Alleys"  of  separation,  but  this  wTiter  believes  the  North  Amer- 
ican Preparatory  Conference  at  Garden  City  was  a  sign  of  a 
growing  sense  of  shame,  and  was  prophetic  of  the  time  when 
Christians  of  all  names  shall  "leave  their  shibboleths  and  petty 
sectarianisms  for  the  standard  of  Christ."  Dr.  Raymond 
Calkins,  a  Congregationalist  delegate  to  the  conference  held  in 
the  Long  Island  village  last  month,  saw  in  it  "a  promise  of  the 
reintegration  of  a  divided  Christendom."  At  the  final  session 
of  the  conference  Bishop  Hamilton,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chiu-ch,  declared  himself  "convinced  that  this  movement  will 
be  not  only  for  the  union  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  peace  of  the 
world."  And  The  Living  Church  (Prot.  Epis.,  Milwaukee)  and 
The  Congregationalist  (Boston),  representing  respectively  the  two 
denominations  most  conspicuous  in  the  discussions  at  Garden 
City,  agree  that  the  conference  marked  a  real  step  forward 
toward  Christian  unity. 

The  meeting  was  not  called  to  advance  Church  union,  nor 
was  it  in  any  sense  final.  It  was  held,  as  Dr.  Frederick 
Lynch  puts  it  in  The  Christian  Work,  simply  to  prepare  for 
"a  meeting  together  at  last  of  aU  the  Churches  of  Christen- 
dom, not  purposely  to  organize  themselves  into  one  body,  but 
to  discuss  all  the  great  questions  on  which  they  differed,  learn 
one  another's  point  of  view,  see  at  what  points  more  unity  of 
opinion  might  be  secured  than  now  exists,  and  let  the  question 
of  organic  union  of  the  churches  take  care  of  itself.  That  will 
come  quickly  when  the  obstacles  to  its  coming  are  removed." 

The  idea  of  such  a  World-Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
originated  in  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Gen- 
eral Convention,  in  1910,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  meet 
with  similar  commissions  from  other  Christian  bodies  and  plan 
for  a  World-Conference.  This  commission  went  diligently  to 
work,  secured  the  cooperation  of  most  Protestant  bodies  on  this 
continent,  sent  deputations  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
British  Non-Conformists;  while  a  third  deputation — to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe — has  been  compelled  to  defer  its  mission  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  Overtures  to  the  Vatican  brought  a  courteous 
response  from  the  Pope,  which  was  well  received  by  the  seventy 
delegates  who  met  for  preparatory  consultation  at  Garden  City 
the  first  week  of  January.  These  delegates  represented  the  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Lutheran,  Congregational,  and  Moravian  Churches, 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  English  Church  of  Canada.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  representation  was  confined  to  North 
America. 

In  his  address  as  moderator  at  the  first  session,  Bishop  Ander- 
son, of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Chicago,  declared  it  to  be  "a 
fair  question  whether  a  united  Chiu-ch  might  not  have  saved 
the  peace  of  the  world."     And  he  added: 

"Isolation,  separation,  and  disintegration  are  repelling  the 
power  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  bewildered  world  and  a 
divided  Church  are  crying,  'How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  until 
peace  be  estabHshed  between  nations  and  a  unity  made  among 
the  C^hurches? '  ^- 

"In  face  of  the  religious  conditions  to-day,  is  there  any  Chris- 


tian who  will  care  or  dare  to  stand  aloof  from  a  movement  so 
thoroughly  fiUed  with  mutual  trust  and  conscience  and  so  charged 
with  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Church?" 

The  key-note  of  the  conference  was  struck  by  Dr.  Julius  B. 
Remensnyder,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  according  to  The 
Churchman  (Prot.  Epis.),  who  said  on  the  opening  day: 

"The  common  Christian  faith  is  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
Christ  founded  the  Church  because  he  believed  in  organization. 
The  deplorable  schisms  in  the  Churches  come  from  two  causes — 
some  insist  on  too  little,  while  others  demand  too  much.  By 
avoiding  these  two  extremes  alone  can  the  Churches  get 
together." 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  World-Conference,  probably  in 
New  York,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  European 
War.  The  delegates  at  Garden  City  adopted  plans  for  prepara- 
tion based  on  proposals  offered  by  Rev.  Newman  Smyth  (Cong.) 
and  Mr.  George  Zabriskie  (Prot.  Epis.).  It  was  decided,  says 
Dr.  Lynch  in  his  summary  in  The  Christian  Work, 

"To  appoint  a  central  council  of  the  various  commissions, 
large  enough  to  be  representative,  small  enough  to  work  effectively, 
which  should  have  the  task  of  arranging  for  the  World-Con- 
ference and  convening  it.  This  Council  will  appoint  a  Board  of 
Advisors,  made  up  from  the  various  denominations.  To  this 
Board  of  Advisors  shall  be  referred  those  propositions  regarding 
faith  and  order  which  all  the  commissions  are  to  frame  and 
send  up,  and  the  Board  will  deduct  from  them  the  points  that 
appear  to  be  held  substantially  in  common  and  those  which 
appear  to  be  regarded  as  ground  for  separate  organization.  The 
Board  of  Advisors  will  then  state  to  the  Council  what  questions 
of  faith  an.d  order  might  well  be  considered  at  the  World- 
Conference.  These  suggested  topics  will  then  be  referred  to  the 
various  commissions  for  criticism,  and  upon  these  various  reports 
the  Council  will  formulate  the  questions  for  World-Conference. 

"In  general,  the  larger  questions  for  conference,  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  unity,  are  related  to  these  questions:  I.  The 
Church;  its  value  and  functions.  II.  The  Catholic  Creeds  as 
the  safeguard  of  the  faith  of  the  Church.  III.  Grace  and  the 
sacraments  in  general.  IV.  The  ministry;  its  nature  and 
functions.  V.  Subsequent  to  these  primary  subjects  for  con- 
ference, the  chief  practical  questions  to  be  considered  in  the 
interest  of  Church  unity  may  be  summarized  in  these  three 
particulars:  (1)  As  concerns  the  ministry,  a, clergy  so  authenti- 
cated that  without  violation  of  the  scruples  of  any,  their  stand- 
ing may  be  regarded  as  regular  by  all  of  them.  (2)  As  regards  the 
people,  complete  intercommunion  of  believers  upon  some  agreed 
principle  and  orderly  method  of  intercommunion.  (3)  So  far 
as  concerns  the  ecclesiastical  polities  of  the  different  churches, 
sufficient  administrative  coordination  to  enable  them,  without 
the  loss  of  desirable  home  rule,  to  act  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose 
of  the  whole. 

"In  addition  to  the  Council  and  Board  of  Advisors,  com- 
mittees of  scholars  were  recommended  who  should  be  studying 
all  these  questions  from  the  historical  and  doctrinal  point  of 
view,  thus  rendering  aid  to  the  Central  Council.  Dr.  Smyth 
also  emphasized  the  desirability  of  holding  small  conferences  of 
representative  men  of  the  various  communions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country." 

Cardinal  Gasparri's  letter  from  Rome  told  how  the  affection 
of  the  Pope  "kindled"  for  the  projectors  of  the  conference, 
how  he  hoped  they  would  succeed  to  the  end  that  "unity  of 
faith  and  communion  may  at  last  prevail  throughout  the  world 
of  men,"  and  how  his  prayers  were  never  lacldng  to  those  who 
sincerely  strive  "that  the  unity  of  faith  and  fellowship  institut- 
ed by  Christ  and  built  upon  Peter  may  be  restored  and  that 
all  who  are  enrolled  in  the  name  of  Christian  may  betake  them- 
selves to  the  bosom  of  the  one  most  loving  Church  and  may 
bo  joined  and  associated  as  members  with  Christ    the    head." 
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WAR'S  WORK  WITH  A  CHURCH  AT  LAMPERNISSE. 
Damaged  early  in  the  war,  its  ruins,  shown  on  the  left,  were  finally  destroyed  by  Belgian  military  authorities  for  strategical  purposes. 


It  is  something,  thinks  The  Living  Church,  that  the  Papal 
Church  "has  deemed  it  proper  to  answer  with  real  cordiality 
the  overture  from  a  non-Papal  Church."  But  the  Methodist 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  "can  find  nothing  in  it  except 
a  thinly  disguised  invitation  to  come  'back  to  Rome.'"  The 
Canadian  Churchman  (Toronto)  has  "always  known  that 
submission  to  Rome  is  the  one  condition  of  unity  with  that 
Church."  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Ref.  Epis.,  Philadelphia)  is 
glad  the  delegates  at  Garden  City  enjoyed  the  letter,  but  "hopes 
they  have  now  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing 
to  it."  This  weekly  is  frankly  skeptical  of  any  results  from 
the  conference,  and  it  calls  the  whole  movement  "a  great  big 
nothing,  leading  nowhere  save  to  further  disagreement,  and  a 
final  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 


CATHOLIC   INTERESTS   IN  THE   WAR 

THE  EFFORTS  made  by  Germany  to  influence  Catholic 
opinion  in  neutral  countries  are  now  being  met  by 
counter-efforts  in  Prance,  says  The  Tablet,  the  leading 
organ  of  English  Catholicism.  This  paper  summarizes  the 
views  of  the  two  German  Catholic  propagandists.  Professor 
Schroers,  of  Bonn,  and  Professor  Rosenberg,  of  Paderborn, 
and  the  opposite  views  of  the  Catholic  Committee  of  P>ench 
Propaganda,  as  given  through  their  spokesman,  Mgr.  Battifol. 
The  two  German  professors  are  said  to  maintain  the  same  thesis, 
that  "wnile  Germany  is  not  waging  a  rehgious  war,  her  victory 
will  serve  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  whereas  that  of  the 
Allies  would  be  disastrous  to  Catholicism."  They  hold  that 
"the  Allies  are  waging  an  anticlerical  war,  which  has  been 
let  loose  by  the  Freemasonry  that  dominates  the  politics  of 
Latin  countries." 

"In  proof  of  this,  the  Paderborn  professor  points  out  that 
PVeemasonry  in  southern  Europe  directs  its  attacks  against 
three  things — the  Christian  idea,  the  monarchical  regime,  and 
the  papacy — and  so  is  necessarily  inimical  to  the  Central  Powers, 
which  have  representatives  with  the  Holy  See,  are  governed  by 
kings,  and  are  dominated  by  Christian  ideas." 

Mgr.  Battifol  replies  that  assertion  is  no  proof,  and  points 


to  Germany's  52,000  Freemasons  as  against  France's  32,000. 
These  latter,  it  is  said,  "tho  identified  with  the  party  which  has 
in  recent  years  inflicted  such  suffering  on  the  Church,  have 
done  their  best  to  ignore  the  chance  of  war,  and  have  had  no 
part  in  the  patriotic  revival  which  dates  from  Germany's  inter- 
ference with  Tangier,  and  which  the  present  war  has  enlarged 
into  a  union  aacree  [holy  union]  that  includes  all  parties." 
Priests  would  not  have  crossed  the  world  to  join  the  colors  if 
France  had  made  this  war,  as  Professor  Rosenberg  asserts,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Lodges,  for  the  extermination  of  Catholicism. 
So  reasoning,  Mgr.  Battifol  turns  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemies'  country,  beginning  with  the  theme  of  "Germany's 
aspiration  to  the  hegemony  of  Europe." 

"Europe  was  plainly  told  in  August  last  by  the  German 
Chancellor  what  to  expect  in  this  regard,  and  the  Allied  nations, 
too,  have  understood  and  shown  with  equal  plainness  that  they 
will  have  none  of  it.  The  declaration  was  but  the  voice  of  Pan- 
Germanism — the  expropriation  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
the  German  people.  It  is  the  doctrine  or  policy  of  the  dominant 
caste  in  (lermany,  and  it  is,  thinks  Mgr.  Battifol,  as  does 
Baron  Friedrich  von  Hiigel,  in  The  Quest,  the  inspiration  and 
cause  of  the  war.  Before  this  doctrine,  which  represents  the 
separation  of  politics  from  morality  and  of  war  from  the  law 
of  nations,  and  embodies  the  Chancellor's  declaration  of  the 
renunciation  of  sentiment,  German  Catholics  seem  to  have 
abdicated,  at  least  by  silence.  And  so  this  German  war,  says 
Mgr.  Battifol,  'willed  by  Germany,  declared  by  Germany,  and 
conducted  by  Germany  in  the  way  Ave  know,  is  a  clear  sign  that 
something  quite  other  than  religion  dominates  the  present  con- 
science of  Germany.'  Then,  turning  to  Professor  Schroers,  he 
deals  with  his  view  that  Catholicism  in  Germany,  France,  and  in 
the  East  wiU  gain  or  lose  according  as  Germany  is  victorious  or 
defeated.  But  here  again  the  assertion  rests  on  the  frailest 
foundation.  In  considering  Catholicism  in  the  East,  Professor 
Schroers  draws  out  a  huge  program  for  Russia's  aspirations — a 
Panslavist  Empire,  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  dominant 
over  all  Eastern  Christians — and  concludes  that  the  war  is 
therefore  for  Russia  a  war  of  religious  aggrandizement.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  theory,  it  is  notorious  that  Russia  went  to 
war  to  safeguard  the  national  independence  of  Servia,  whose 
Church  is  autonomous,  and  whose  Government  has  entered 
into  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  the  only  opponent  of  which 
was  Austria.  Of  this  Concordat  for  the  4,000  Catholic  Servians, 
the  400,000  Catholics  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  if  the  fortune 
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of  war  should  give  these  provinces  to  Servia,  would  reap  the 
benefit,  while  their  700,000  Orthodox  population  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  placed 
under  the  independent  Orthodox  Church  of  Servia.  As  to  the 
Poles,  the  drand  Duke  Nicliolas  gave  a  solemn  pledge  in  August, 
1914,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  restored  under  the 
scepter  of  the  Czar  free  in  its  religion,  in  its  language,  and  in  its 
government.  Facts  like  these  do  not  seem  to  support  the  theory 
that  in  this  war  Russia  is  working  against  the  Latin  Church." 

F*rofessor  Schroers  speaks  of  a  doctrine  which  he  calls  "Pan- 
latinismus."  Aside  from  its  suggestion  of  the  tu  quoque  of  Pan- 
Germanism,  Mgr.  Battifol  assures  us  he  has  never  even  heard 
of  it.  The  German  professor  then  points  to  the  anticlericalism  of 
France,  its  doings,  its  infection  of  other  Latin  countries,  and 
to  its  predecessors — Jansenism,  Gallicanism,  and  Voltaireanism. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  home  policy  of  the  anticlerical  and 
Masonic  Republic  has  dictated  its  foreign  policy,  and  that  the 
residts  of  a  French  \'ictory  in  the  war  would  be  disastrous  to 
Catholicism.  Mgr.  Battifol  does  not  agree  that  the  Church  in 
France  has  surrendered.     We  read: 

"French  Catholics  .  .  .  live  and  thrive  under  the  common 
law  which  Pope  Pius  X.  preferred  to  the  liquidation-scheme 
offered  by  the  law  of  separation;  with  their  bishops  they  keep 
free  of  party-ties  and  work  for  the  good  of  religion;  and  that 
seems  to  him  preferable  to  the  methods  of  the  German  Center, 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  undenominationalized.  And 
here  Professor  Rosenberg  intervenes  with  a  word  about  England 
and  its  'No  Popery'  and  the  martyrdom  of  Catholic  Ireland. 
Against  this,  however,  may  be  set  facts  like  the  granting  of 
Home  Rule  and  Sir  Henry  Howard's  Ministry  at  the  Vatican — 
which  has  been  denounced  by  German  Lutherans  as  a  betrayal 
of  Protestantism  and  which  even  the  Catholic  professor  of 
Paderborn  dismisses  as  'politics.'  But  he  surely  did  not  think 
that  Sir  Henry  Howard  went  to  Rome  to  study  painting;  and 
it  is  a  little  significant  that  Professor  Scliroers  has  not  dared  to 
mention  what  Englishmen,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
look  to  obtain  from  victory  in  the  war — the  restoration  of 
CathoUc  Belgium  which  Germany  has  ruined." 

We  Allies,  concludes  Mgr.  Battifol,  "are  not  making  the 
superhuman  effort  required  by  this  war  simply,  as  Professor 
Schroers  says,  'to  carry  our  people  to  a  more  overwhelming 
greatness. '  .  .  .  We  fight  for  right,  for  the  sovereignty  of  right, 
for  the  victory  of  right.  And  for  us  Roman  Catholics  right  is 
inseparable  from  the  law  of  morality  and  Christianity." 


THE   NEW   MIEN   OF   GRIEF 

THOSE  MILLIONS  bereaved  by  the  present  war  have 
need  of  words  of  comfort,  especially  since  theirs  is  the 
duty  not  only  to  endure  but  to  efface  as  far  as  possible 
the  signs  of  wo.  In  a  recent  volume  entitled  "A  Day  at  a 
Time,"  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander  dwells  upon  them  in  one 
of  his  "fresh  talks  on  every-day  life  and  religion."  He  likens 
them  to  Joseph,  who,  overcome  at  the  sight  of  his  brother 
Benjamin  standing  before  him  aU  unconscious  of  who  he  was, 
withdrew  to  his  private  chamber.  There  Joseph  wept  alone, 
but,  recovering,  "he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out  and  refrained 
himself,  and  said,  Set  on  bread."  There  are,  ^vrites  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, two  classes  of  people  in  our  own  time  in  whom  one  sees 
this  same  attitude,  and  never  without  a  strange  stirring  of  heart. 
His  words  might  apply  equally  well  to  the  bereaved  in  any 
of  the  warring  lands: 

"The  first  and  most  honorable  are  those  who  have  already 
tasted  of  the  sorrows  of  war  and  lost  some  dear  one  in  the  service 
of  king  and  country.  We  speak  of  the  courage  and  sacrifice 
of  our  men,  and  wo  can  not  speak  too  highlj'  or  too  gratefully 
about  that.  But  there  is  something  else  that  runs  it  very  close, 
if  it  does  not  exceed  it,  aiul  that  is  the  quiet  heroism  and  en- 
durance of  many  of  those  who  have  been  bereaved.  Time 
and  again  one  sees  them  facing  up  to  all  life's  calls  upon  them 
with  a  marvelous  spirit  of  self-restraint.  God  only  knows  liow 
sad  and  sore  their  loss  is.  And  upon  what  takes  place  when  they 
enter  into  their  chamber  and  shut  the  door  and  face  their  sorrow 
alone  with  God,  it  does  not  beseem  us  to  intrude.     Such  sorrow 


is  a  sacred  thing,  hut  at  least  we  know,  and  are  glad  to  know, 
that  God  himself  is  there  as  he  is  nowhere  else.  It  is  never 
wrong  and  never  weak  to  let  the  tears  come  before  him.  As  a 
father  und(Tstands,  so  does  he  know  all  about  it.  As  a  mother 
comforteth,  so  does  the  touch  of  his  hand  quieten  and  console. 
"But  what  fills  one  with  reverent  admiration  is  that  so  many 
of  those  whose  hearts  we  know  have  been  so  cruelly  wounded 
have  set  up  a  new  and  noble  precedent  in  the  matter  of  courage 
and  self-control.  They  are  not  shirking  any  of  the  duties  of 
life.  They  are  claiming  no  exemptions  on  the  ground  of  their 
sorrow,  and  they  excuse  themselves  from  no  duty  merely  because 
it  would  hurt.  They  wear  their  hurt  gently  like  a  flower  in  the 
breast.  They  carry  their  sorrow  like  a  coronet.  Out  from  their 
secret  chambers  they  come,  with  washen  face  and  brave  lips  to 
do  their  duty  and  refrain  themselves.  How  beautiful  it  is! 
What  a  fine  thing  to  see!  The  sorrowing  mother  of  a  noble 
young  fellow  I  am  proud  to  have  known  said  to  a  friend  recently 
who  was  marveling  at  her  fortitude:  'My  boy  was  very  brave, 
and  I  must  try  to  be  brave  too,  for  his  sake.'  Dear,  gentle 
mother!  One  can  not  speak  worthily  about  a  spirit  so  sweet 
and  gracious  as  that.  One  can  only  bow  the  head  and  breathe 
the  inward  prayer:  'God  send  thee  peace,  brave  heart!'  But, 
surely,  to  accept  sorrow  in  that  fashion  is  to  entertain  unawares 
an  angel  of  God!" 

The  feeling  which  underlies  this  "new  etiquette  of  sorrow 
with  the  washen  face"  rests,  says  the  writer,  upon  "the  dim 
sense  that  the  death  which  ends  those  young  lives  on  this  noble 
field  of  battle  is  something  different  from  the  ordinary  bleak 
fact  of  mortality."     Thus: 

"If  death  is  ever  glorious,  it  is  when  it  comes  to  the  soldier 
fighting  for  a  pure  and  worthy  cause.  There  is  something  more 
than  sorrow,  there  is  even  a  quiet  and  reverent  pride  in  the 
remembrance  that  the  beloved  life  was  given  as  'a  ransom  for 
many.'  When  one  thinks  what  we  are  fighting  for,  one  can 
hardly  deny  to  the  fallen  the  supreme  honor  of  the  words  'for 
Christ's  sake.'  And  it  is  not  death  to  fall  so.  Rather  it  is  the 
finding  of  life  larger  and  more  glorious  still.  It  is  that  that 
marks  the  war-mourners  of  to-day  as  a  caste  royal  and  apart. 
It  is  that  that  moves  so  many  of  them  by  an  inward  instinct 
to  wear  their  sorrow  royally.  Hidden  in  the  heart  of  their  grief 
is  a  tender  and  wistful  pride.  Lowell  has  put  this  feeling  into 
very  fine  words: 

I,  with  uncovered  head, 

Salute  the  sacred  dead, 

Who  went  and  who  return  not — 

Say  not  so. 

'Ti.s  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 

But  the  liigh  faith  that  fails  not  by  the  way. 

Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave; 

No  bar  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave. 

And,  to  the  saner  mind. 

We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind. 

The  other  class  who  are  teaching  us  a  new  and  better  way  to 
bear  burdens  are  the  friends  at  home  of  those  who  are  on  active 
service.  Men,  with  sons  in  the  trenches,  are  going  about  on 
the  streets  these  days  almost  as  if  nothing  were  happening, 
making  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  let  the  lurking  fear  in  their 
hearts  have  any  outward  expression.  Wives  and  mothers  and 
sisters  are  filling  their  hands  and  their  hearts  full  of  duties,  and 
putting  such  a  brave  face  on  life  that  you  would  never  suspect 
they  have  a  chamber  that  could  tell  a  different  tale.  It  is 
absolutely  splendid.  There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  I  walked  a 
street-length  with  a  young  wife  recently  whose  man  has  been  ill 
and  out  of  the  fight  for  a  while.  She  hoped  that  he  might  have 
been  sent  home,  and  who  can  blame  her?  But  he  has  gone  back 
to  the  trenches  instead.  And  how  bravely  and  qmetly  she 
spoke  of  it!  Pride,  a  true  and  noble  pride  in  her  beloved  soldier, 
a  resolute  endeavor  to  do  her  difficult  bit  as  uncomplainingly 
and  willingly  as  he — it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  all  that  in  her 
brave  smile.  And  I  said  to  myself:  'Here  is  the  cult  of  the 
washen  face!  And  a  noble  cult,  too!  Britain  surelj-  deserves 
to  win  when  her  women  carry  their  crosses  so!' 

"It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  read  the  thought  in  their  minds. 
Our  men,  they  -say,  are  splendid — why  should  we  be  doleful  and 
despondent?  They  have  made  a  new  virtue  of  cheerfulness; 
let  us  try  to  learn  it  too.  They  have  offered  everything  in  a 
cause  which  it  is  an  honor  to  help  in  any  degree;  let  us  lay 
beside  theirs  the  worthy  sacrifice  of  the  washen  face  aiul  a 
brave  restraint.  Such,  1  inuigine,  is  the  unconscious  kind  of 
reasoning  which  results  in  the  resolute  and  cheerful  bearing 
you  may  see  ou  all  sides  of  you  every  day." 


\ 


CURRENT     -    POETRY 


CALIFORNIA  has  always  been  the  home 
of  poets  and  poetry;  the  recent  coro- 
nation of  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith  as  Laureate 
of  tlie  State  was  an  incident  characteris- 
tically Californian.  And  the  Golden  Gate 
does  not  lose  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
its  children  who  are  far  from  it;  the 
Californian  is  always  a  CaUfornian,  how- 
evev  long  he  may  dwell  in  Chicago  or 
Kew  York. 

These  loyalties  to  California  have  pro- 
duced some  admirable  verse;  none  more 
tender  and  colorful,  perhaps,  than  this 
poem,  which  we  take  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  bits  of  nature-description 
brings  to  mind  the  poetry  of  Emerson  and 
Burroughs,  and  the  picture  of  the  mining- 
camp,  with  its  simple,  friendly  life,  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  sympathetic  realism.  The 
poet  is  Edwin  Markham's  wife. 

A  SIERRA  MEMORY 

By  Anna  Catherine  Markham 

Sometimes.  O  California,  far  away, 

I  stop  and  fondly  say  your  name. 

As  when  one  speaks  a  secret  word  of  prayer 

Upon  a  heart-remembered  holiday. 

And  then,  once  more,  like  sudden  altar-flame. 

Burns  up  the  long,  bright  gold  adown  the  air 

Behind  your  mountain  crests  that  break  the  sky. 

IMy  earliest  memory  of  time — your  flight 

Of  purple  peaks  that  edge  the  night 

Crowned  with  ineffable,  far,  fadeless  light. 

Oh,  just  the  magic  of  that  word. 
And  quick  a  hundred  memories  are  stirred! 
I  see  the  wondrous  montlis  of  rain  deferred 
When  pines  and  herbs  sift  down  their  quick,  keen 

balms 
As  at  His  feet  the  vase  spilled  odorous  balms — 
The  months  when  coppery  skies  are  arched 
Above    down-dwindling    streams,    and    roadsides 

parched, 
Yet  rich  with  dim,  evasive  hues  and  hints 
As  this  were  palette  of  old  Pluto's  tints — 
And  then  the  delicate  first  November  rain 
That  kindles  blaze  of  green  on  hill  and  plain 
And  calls  the  perished  flowers  to  life  again. 
And  lo.  the  rifted  rocks  of  the  ravine 
With  penciled,  old-gold  violets  in  between. 
The  manzanita  with  its  bells  aswing 
To  tell  of  small,  tart  apples  she  will  bring. 
The  ceanothus  with  its  white  bloom  spread 
Upon  the  ground  like  criunbs  of  bread, 
The  poppy  Ufting  up  its  warm,  red  gold 
Our  miser  hearts  in  heaven  will  hold. 
Nemophila,  cream-cup,  cyclamen, 
Azalea,  lupine — oh,  I  know  just  when 
My  lost  ones  come,  and  where  the  eye  may  catch 
Each  thronging  clan  in  its  own  happy  patch. 


The  old  home-name!     And  suddenly  in  dream, 

I  see  again  the  lizard's  dartling  gleam, 

Its  sanctuary  in  the  granite  seam; 

I  hear  the  loud  jeremiad  of  the  jay 

And  woodpecker's  rat-tat  that  wakes  the  day. 

At  night  I  hark  coyote's  hollow  dare, 

Braggart  when  but  the  moon  is  there. 

I  scan  the  hazel  thicket  where  the  deer 

Find  harvest  in  the  brown  o'  the  year; 

The  bounteous  immemorial  parks  of  oak, 

Whose  acorns  feed  the  bear  and  Indian  folk. 

O  California,  just  the  old  dear  sound — 

Again  that  one  word  can  the  whole  world  bound! 

Thank  God  for  that  Sicrran  world,  a  king 

Might  go  his  way,  long  envying. 

Among  illimitable  peaks  high-himg 

With  forests,  dateless,  deathle.ss.  ever  yoimg — 

The  child-world  bright  with  faith  and  hope. 


Larger,  not  safer,  sweeter,  now  the  scope 
Than  when  in  my  Sierran  mining-camp 
I  knew  the  folk  at  every  evening  lamp; 
AVas  welcome  at  each  hearth  and  sill. 
Was  friends  with  every  grave  upon  the  hill ; 
That  time  when  men  of  every  land  of  earth 
Walked  down  our  roads  as  brothers  of  one  birth— 
When  men  of  this  day's  bloody  battle-lands 
Broke  bread  together  there  with  friendly  hands. 


California  has  inspired  Mr.  George 
Sterling  to  poetry  of  a  more  formal  and 
statuesque  kind.  His  "Ode  on  the  Ex- 
position," which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  sumptuous  format  by  A.  M. 
Robertson,  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  sort 
of  poem  which  only  two  living  poets 
might  be  expected  to  write — Mr.  Sterling 
and  Mr.  William  Watson.  It  is  done  in 
"the  grand  manner,"  as  befits  its  theme;  it 
is  sonorous,  dignified,  splendid.  We  quote 
a  part  of  it,  and  regret  that  the  limitations 
of  space  prevent  its  quotation  entire. 

ODE  ON  THE  EXPOSITION 

By  George  Sterling 
I 

Be  ye  lift  up,  O  gates  of  sea  and  land. 

Before  the  host  that  comes. 
Not,  as  of  old,  with  roar  of  hurrying  drums. 
And  blaze  of  steel,  and  voice  of  war's  command! 
Legions  of  peace  are  at  thy  borders  now, 
O  California,  and  ranks  whose  eyes 
Behold  the  deathless  star  upon  thy  brow 

And  know  it  leads  to  love. 
Wherefore,  give  thou  thy  banners  to  the  skies. 
And  let  the  clarions  of  thy  conquest  sound! 

For  thine  is  holy  ground, 

And  from  thy  heavens  above 
Falls  tenderly  a  rain  of  life,  not  death. 

Thy  sons  have  found 
Again  the  rivers  of  that  Paradise 
And  valleys  where  the  fig  and  olive  grow, 

Wherefrom .  one  saith, 
Man  journeyed  forth  in  tears,  and  long  ago. 

Be  ye  lift  up,  O  gates  of  many  halls. 

That  house,  sublime, 
The  trophies  and  the  nobler  spoils  of  Time! 
From  where  the  Orient  in  friendship  calls 

Across  her  ocean-roadS — 

From  Africa's  abodes — 
From  seas  whose  purple  bore  the  keels  of  Tyre, 

From  islands  west  and  north. 
From  lands  that  see  the  white  Andean  walls. 
From  those  frontiers  of  thunder  and  of  fire 
That  compass  Europe  now,  hath  man  sent  forth 
The  fruitage  of  his  labor  and  his  art. 
Behold  the  greatness  of  his  mind  and  heart 

Who  can  so  strive 

And,  tho  the  earthquake  rive, 
And  War,  with  mailed  hands  at  the  race's  tliroat. 
Confirm  the  terrors  that  the  prophets  wrote 
And  all  the  stars  have  seen  since  Christ  was  born, 
Can  so  bear  witness  to  the  soul  within! 
Yea!  from  Earth's  mire  of  ignorance  and  sin 

He  marches  with  the  mom. 
And  lays  a  new  commandment  on  the  sea, 
Bidding  it  set  the  continents  apart. 
And  of  the  trackless  heavens  is  he  free. 
Yet  those  are  but  the  lesser  of  his  dreams. 
When  the  white  vision  of  the  Future  gleams, 

And  Music  in  his  heart 
Makes  for  a  while  the  seraph  he  shall  be; 
For  he  would  sway  the  sun's  effulgent  beams, 
Vassal  to  that  diviner  sun.  his  brain. 

And  set  afar  the  years  of  Death,  ^ 

And  with  exultant  breath 
Cry  victory  on  matter  and  on  pain. 
Lo!  in  what  .sorrow  and  mysterious  mirth 
Do  we  draw  up  against  th(>  Night  our  plan! 


O  toil  of  ants,  beholding  the  great  Earth ! 
O  Titians'  work,  seeing  how  small  is  man! 


II 


Audacious  age  of  the  affirming  word, 
The  useful  doubt,  the  kindly  skeptic  gaze. 

Greeting!  for  man  too  long  has  heard 
The  moans  of  war,  too  long  beheld  the  blaze 

Of  cities  on  the  skies 

Or  mirrored  in  the  flood. 
And  Horror  brooding  with  her  nioonlike  eyes 
O'er  nations  at  debaucheries  of  blood. 

Let  now  the  veil  be  drawn 
That  hides  from  man  thine  inner  loveliness. 
While  the  yoimg  eagles  of  thy  sciences 
Soar  from  their  pinnacles  against  the  dawn! 
For  thou  hast  shown  him  how  the  years  transmute 
The  dim  surmisings  of  the  larval  brute, 

And  hast  in  mercy  laid 
A  burden  on  his  weakness  and  his  wings — 
This  moth  for  whom  the  ranging  stars  were  madew 

This  groping  lord  of  things, 
Come  forth  from  night  luiknown  to  ends  imseen, 
With  hint  of  what  the  constellations  mean. 

O  man  and  liis  Adventure!     From  the  slime 

Of  old  abysses  and  the  hateful  hiss 

Of  dragons,  hath  he  journeyed  forth  to  this, 

Whose  soul  strikes  light  through  Time. 
What  seed  of  what  Design  was  in  that  soul 

And  what  its  destined  goal. 

That  he,  once  halt  and  blind. 
Hath  won  the  peaks  above  the  brutish  years, 
And  in  the  astoimding  crucibles  o'  mind 
Seeketh  the  mighty  answer  to  his  tears'? 
O  patient  toiler  in  the  silent  Night! 
Tliy  triumphs  stand  about  us,  balm  and  book. 
Complexities  of  steel  and  engines  bright, 

The  wings  that  serve  our  speed. 

And,  whatso  way  one  look, 
A  myriad  shapes  of  human  joy  or  need. 
Here,  too.  the  wonders  of  thy  harvest  shine. 

The  corn,  the  fruit,  the  wine — 

The  bounties  great  and  fair 

That  thou,  with  loving  care. 
Hast  fostered  on  a  thousand  hills  and  plains. 

Trapping  the  distant  rains. 

And  on  the  wilderness 
Leading  new  rills  to  compensate  and  bless. 
And  here  the  silent  seraphim  of  Art 
Ciaze  out  august  above  the  hiunan  streams. 
O  beauty  making  lonelier  the  heart. 
And      sending      forth      the     soul      on    der.:  hless 
dreams!  .   .   . 


Here  is  a  quaint  little  lyric,  an  interest- 
ing variation  on  one  of  old  Omar's  most 
alluring  fancies.  We  take  it  from  "Roses 
of  Shadow  "  (Kentzel,  Covington,  Ky.). 

THE  DREAM-MENDiitt 

By  Adrian  Schwartz 

With  those  who  dwell  in  ceaseless  rest. 

Beneath  a  crocus  and  a  stone. 
Who  watch  not  for  the  coming  guest, 

Nor  fear  to  be  alone ; 

I've  neighbored  in  a  distant  field. 
Where  tawny. grasses  dimly  blow. 

And  from  their  silence  newly  sealed. 
My  heart  has  yearned  to  know, 

Do  these  fire-dances  of  the  spring. 
When  earthwines  riot  in  the  rose, 

Draw  whispers  from  a  hidden  thing. 
Deep  where  the  crocus  blows. 

About  the  furrow  freshly  turned 
By  that  strange  gardener  of  men. 

Who  late  a  dreamer  has  inurned. 
Close  lo  his  peace  again'? 
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Tins  ROCKBOUND  GATEWAY  IS  ROOSEVELT  DAM,  ONE  OF  THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  ■'APACHE  TRAIL. 
IT  HOLDS  IN  CHECK  THE  LARGEST  ARTIFICIAL  LAKE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


FOLLOWING  THE  APACHE  TRAIL 


By  WENDELL  P.  COLTON 


THE  old  Arab  proverb  runs  that  if  you  have  once  drunk 
of  the  waters  of    the  Nile  you  will  return  to  drink  of 
them  again.     Something  of  the  same  irresistible  charm 
must  have  given  a  magic  power  to  the  waters  of  the 
Salt  River  Canyon  for  into  that  mysterious  Arizona  labyrinth 
the  red  men  of  early  days  crept  with  stealthy  repetition  until 
their  primitive  language  came  to  know  it  as  the  "Apache  Trail." 

This  old  and  fascinating  trail  of  Indian  legend  has  now  become 
a  new  and  marvelous  journey,  the  gift  of  sturdy  engineers  who 
by  their  genius  have  transformed  this  former  impenetrable 
fastness  of  cliff-dwellers,  Spaniards,  Apaches,  and  pioneers  into 
the  most  marvelous  highway  in  America.  Along  this  weird 
and  amazing  pathway  are  crowded  in  bewildering  succession 
scenes  that  grip  the  imagination  like  phantom  photo  plays  of 
the  world's  Creation. 

One  may  almost  picture  in  the  softening  twilight  of  the  Four 
Peak  Range  the  little  bending  bodies  of  the  cliff  men  as  they 
lift  the  skins  of  precious  water  to  their  burrowed  homes  high 
up  in  the  cliffs.  Or,  perhaps,  some  filament  of  the  imagination 
flames  with  the  signal  fires  from  Squaw  Peak  as  the  Apaches  of 
later  centuries  strive  to  spread  the  word  of  victory  or  warning. 
Now  the  echo  of  the  pioneer's  rifle  seems  to  resound  from  canyon 
to  canyon  as  the  red  men  are  driven  to  their  last  stand.  For 
into  this  wild  and  inaccessible  region  only  the  hardiest  white 
men  dare  push  their  way.  Even  thirty  years  ago  the  mesquite 
bushes  hid  the  shadows  of  renegade  Apaches  who  did  not  cease 
their  bloody  massacres  until  Oeronimo  was  captured  in  1886. 
Throughout  these  desperate  encounters  the  "Trail"  resounded 


with  the  hoofs  of  Indian  ponies  as  the  raiders  swept  through 
canyons  and  across  basins  that  to-day  throb  with  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  automobiles,  for  the  "Apache  Trail"  is  now  a  government 
motor  highway  and  big,  comfortable  touring-cars  speed  over  it 
with  the  regularity  of  railroad  trains. 


Are  you  going  to  California?  Then  by  all  means  do  not  fail 
to  visit  this  wonderful  Indian  land.  It  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
trip.  From  the  start  one  is  under  the  spell  of  an  undiscovered 
country.  It  is  as  if  the  automobile  into  which  one  steps  at 
Globe  were  an  enchanted  chariot  skimming  through  a  magic 
speU  of  unbroken  delights. 

For  120  miles  through  buttes  and  mesas,  past  canyons  and 
overhanging  chffs,  the  Trail  sweeps  through  this  "Valley  of 
Wars"  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  tree-lined  plazas  of  Phoenix. 

Leaving  Globe  in  the  morning  with  the  smelter  smoke  of  "Old 
Dominion"  and  "Inspiration"  hanging  tremulous  and  gray 
against  the  sky,  we  are  soon  past  the  tall  black  buildings  of 
cooling  copper  and  riding  away  toward  the  west. 

Over  Cemetery  Hill  the  Trail  doubles  back  into  the  mountains 
and  the  car  circles  the  upper  slopes  of  sapphire  rocks  that  raise 
their  myriad  heads  like  restless  spirits  of  a  mysterious  land. 
Further  yet  the  Apache  Mountains  stand  like  smoky  wraiths 
to  the  northeast.  For  an  hour  the  car  plays  hide  and  seek 
with  surges  of  blue  hills  shot  with  shafts  of  crimson  and  azure 
and  gold.     Pi-esently  it  glides  to  the  crest  of  the  last  rise  5,20() 


I 


ANCIENT  CLIFF  DWKLLlNc;  SEEN  ALONG  THE 
APACHE  TRAIL. 


lUE  W.W   us  UAlllLl)  IN   RAPTUROUS 
ARIZONA  COLORS. 
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feet  high  and  discloses  in  the  distance 
Roosevelt  Lake,  vAth  its  16,320  acres 
held  back  by  Roosevelt  Dam. 

Like  Hoppi,  the  Nile  God,  at  whose 
magic  touch  the  mighty  Egyptian  river 
brings  fonh  such  al)undance,  our  prosaic 
Uncle  Sam  is  causing  the  desert  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  They  Avill  tell  you  that 
in  building  this  gigantic  dam  the  irrigable 
area  to  come  under  cultivation  below  the 
Salt  River  is  not  short  of  230,000  acres. 

The  Dam  itself  is  280  feet  high  with  a 
crest  of  1,125  feet.  The  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  power  plant  which  it  operates 
will  be  9,380  horse-power. 

Before  reaching  the  Dam  one  may 
make  a  detour  and  after  a  half  hour's 
Avalking  stand  in  the  "homes  of  the 
ancients"— the  cliff-dwellers  of  prehis- 
toric times.  In  great  dents  at  the  crown 
of  sheer  and  rocky  cliffs  they  built  their 
community  homes  which  often  contained 
fiftj'  or  sixty  rooms.  How  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  their  hearth  fires 
blackened  these  low-ceilinged  dwellings 
is  hard  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
Coronado  passed  through  there  in  1540 
he  found  the  ashes  long  since  cold. 


THE  FALLS  OF  ROOSEVELT  ARE  LIKE  A 
MINIATURE  NIAGARA. 


There  are  seven  colonies  in  the  Four 
Peak  Range,  but  all  told  the  inhabitants  must  have  offered  but 
slim  resistance  to  their  destroyers,  for  the  ceilings  in  these 
burrowed  homes  are  only  four  feet  high,  while  the  doors  are  but 
two  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  Truly  a  mighty  race! 
Judging  from  the  amount  of  material  scattered  about  and  the 
appearance  of  what  is  still  standing,  this  community  consisted 
originally  of  about  sixty  rooms.  Of  this  number  twenty  are  in 
a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  render  the  trip  of  fascinating 
and  romantic  interest.  Even  those  who  do  not  wish  to  leave 
their  motor-car  may  see  a  great  deal  in  passing  over  the 
Trail  which  skirts  the  under  side  of  the  cliffs. 

Six  miles  from  Roosevelt  Lake  the  Trail  begins  a  rapid  descent, 
dropping  2,000  feet  in  a  succession  of  whirling  rushes  until  the 
level  of  the  Lake  is  reached.  This  lake  forms  a  great  artificial 
reservoir  of  more  than  16,000  acres.  It  covers  the  former 
bloody  battleground  of  many  a  desperate  Apache  fight,  for  here 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  the  scene  of  a  part  of 
General  Cook's  campaign  in'75  and  the  massacre  of  Bloody  Tanks. 

To-day  one  may  see  picturesque  specimens  of  the  fast  vanish- 
ing Apaches.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  women  who  may 
be  seen  occasionally  with  wide  yellow  cloths  about  their  foreheads 
easing  the  burden  of  their  water  buckets  as  they  slowly  climb 
the  hillside  to  their  camps  above  the  Lake. 


After  a  satisfying  luncheon  at  the  Lodge,  the  motor  is  again 
tiirned  westward  and  creeps  slowly  toward  the  rim  of  Fish 
Creek  Moimtains  now  aflame  in  wide,  pale  tints  of  blue   and 


yellow.  Or,  if  time  permits,  the  second 
chapter  of  the  journey  is  postponed 
until  the  following  day  and  the  Lodge 
is  made  the  restful  base  from  which  to 
explore  the  wonders  of  the  Dam  or  try 
one's  luck  with  the  gamey  bass  -with 
which  the  Lake  abounds.  Then  re- 
freshed by  the  overnight  sojourn,  the 
motor  trip  is  resumed  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon.  The  miles  that  follow  are 
fuU  of  breathless  moments  as  each  new 
wonder  grips  the  mind. 

As  the  motor  gathers  headway  there 
is  the  backward-caught  glance  of  the 
gigantic  Dam  with  its  two  great  spill- 
ways leaping  like  miniature  Niagaras 
into  the  chasm  below;  then  comes  the 
thrilling  ride  up  Fish  Creek  Canyon 
where  the  car  seems  to  cling  like  some 
giant  beetle  to  the  veiy  sheer  of  the 
cliff;  a  Uttle  later  one  looks  with  dizzy 
glance  into  Hell's  Canj'on,  to  aU  appear- 
ances a  bottomless  abyss. 

Now  the  motor  is  approaching  the 
last  outpost  of  the  range,  "The  JVIoun- 
tain  of  the  Foam,"  perhaps  better 
known  as  Superstition  Mountain.  Ac- 
cording to  Indian  legend  the  gods 
became  very  angry  with  the  people  of 
the  valley  and  sent  much  water  so 
that  the  vaUey  was  flooded,  except  the  crest  of  these  moun- 
tains. Here,  near  the  top,  a  white  brow  of  rock  resembles  the 
foam  which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  flood.  When  the  gods  had  destroyed  all  the  people  they 
made  new  men  of  mud,  but  those  who  took  to  the  mountains 
(the  Apaches)  became  so  bad  that  many  of  them  were  trans- 
formed into  saguaros,  the  giant  cacti  of  the  Arizona  desert. 

Once  past  this  final  range  the  miles  flow  behind  with  rhythmic 
beat  until  the  far  spread  of  the  Arizona  desert  gives  place  to  the 
green  of  irrigated  farms  and  the  tree-lined  streets  of  Phoenix. 
Here  the  car  draws  up  in  the  palm-shaded  plaza  of  the  railway 
station  and  one  steps  into  the  quiet,  comfortable  PuUman  in 
ample  time  for  dinner.  Then  a  night's  swift  ride  brings  the 
roses  of  California  and  the  hospitable  welcome  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Southern  Pacific  people,  along  whose  lines  the  Apache 
Trail  lies,  have  done  much  to  render  it  attractive.  A  regular 
stop-over  is  allowed  to  passengers  desiring  to  take  it  in,  and 
tickets  are  provided  at  slight  additional  expense  which  include 
the  detour  by  rail  as  well  as  seats  for  the  120-mile  automobile 
trip  between  Globe  and  Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  west-bound 
traveller  leaves  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Bowie, 
Arizona,  going  by  train  over  the  Arizona  Eastern  to  Globe,  a  trip 
of  wild  and  varied  scenery  through  the  San  Simon  and  Gila 
(he-la)  valleys. 

Eastbound,  the  digression  from  the  main  Une  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  made  at  Maricopa,  from  which  one  proceeds  to  Phoenix 
— an  hour's  train  ride  over  the  Arizona  Eastern  Railway.  Here 
the  motor  is  taken  for  the  trip  to  Globe. 


THE  "TRAIL"  HERE  CREEPS  THROUGH 
FISH  CREEK  CANYON. 


THE  TALL  SAGUAROS  POINT  THE  WAY  OVER 
SUPERSTITION  MOUNTAIN. 


A  TURN  IN  THE  TRAIL  AT 
MORMON  FLATS. 
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—It  is  a  Duty 
You  Owe 
tlic  Student— 

The  amazing  amount  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  High 
School  Standard  Dictionary,  just  issued, 
places  it  in  a  class  by  itself  with  respect  to 
all  dictionaries  designed  for  similar  use. 
This  book  represents  such  an  enormous 
stride  in  dictionary  progress  that  it  would 
seem  as  tho  all  other  high  school  dictionaries 
must  become  obsolete  at  its  appearance. 

You  owe  it  to  your  students  to  place  in 
their  hands  the  most  authoritative,  com- 
plete, all-inclusive,  and  generally  Helpful 
dictionary  that  you  can  obtain  for  them. 
Beyond  a  Doubt  that  book  is 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 

High  School 

Standard 
Dictionary 

(Abridged  from  the  New  Standard  Dictionary) 

V«..„fc,.;„™  TheSo.ooo words, phrases, propernames, 
vocabulary,  biographical,  historical,  literary  and 
other  topics  defined  in  the  book,  are  all  entered  in 
ONE  MAIN  VOCABULARY  with  no  confusing 
appendix,  tables,  etc.,  "thrown  in"  at  the  back. 

«.,..»...,_>    A  „»- It*  addition  to  the  spelling,  pro- 

PreZftionsEr'   ""n-^'ation,  meaning,  and  deri- 
trepositions.  ttc.        ^^^5^,^  ^j  ^^j^  ,^_.g^  number  of 

words,  the  volume  contains  several  thousands  of 
GROUPS  of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  showing  the 
relative  shades  of  meaning  and  the  use  of  each  in  an 
illustrative  sentence  together  with  correct  preposi- 
tions to  use  with  each. 

niastrations.   There  are  1,200  pictorial  illustrations. 


I 


Science,  History,  Etc. 


The  recent  advances  of  science 


are  covered.  All  of  the  impor- 
tant engagements  of  our  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars  are  recorded  with  impartiality.  The  Principal 
Events  of  English  History  are  covered.  Its  up-to- 
datenessisattestedbysuch  entries  in  theregular  main 
vocabulary,  as  the  recent  battle  of  the  Marne.  The 
Razing  of  Louvain.The  Bombardment  of  Reims,  Etc. 

T..>/>  ir^,,.  f/,,.  P.-n     ^^  indicates  pronunciation  by  the 
nZlIZn         "sual    system  employed  in  text- 
nuncmfion.       ^^^y.^_  ^^^  ^^  addition  by  the  re- 
vised Scientific  Alphabet. 


Just 
Fubliabed 


The  book  is  9  in.  x  6  V5 

in.  and  i  }4  in.  thick. 

Large  Octavo.  Cloth. 

902  pages.  $1.50  net. 

Indexed  30c  extra. 

Brander    Matthews 

says:  "  It  is   Ex- 
cellent in  its  Ar- 
rangement  — 
M  e  c  h  a  n  i  c  al 
Devices — Its 
Admirable 
Adaptation 
for    Daily 
Use." 
Etc 


SIGN  AND  SEND  THIS  COUPON 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  the  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY.  I  enclose  «i. so*  If  the 
book  impresses  me  favorably  enough,  I  may  recommend 
Its  use ia  my  classes.  j  L.  D.  2-5-16 

Name 

Address 

City .'IV'i State 

School  or  Institution  connected  \yith 

*With  Thumb-Notch  Index,  ji.So;  carriase  prepaid. 
i6c  extra. 


REVIEWS     OF -NEW- BOOKS 


LYMAN  ABBOTT  ON  HIS  OWN  LIFE 

Abbott,  Lyman.  Reminiscences.  With  illus- 
trations. Octavo,  pp.  ix-509.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $3.50  net. 

Theologian,  author,  editor,  preacher, 
political  economist,  Lyman  Abbott,  still 
hale  and  active  at  eighty,  stands  out  a 
striking  figure  in  American  public  life. 
Less  original,  less  brilliant,  less  famous 
than  Beecher,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
Plymouth  pulpit,  he  is  more  learned,  has  a 
wider  grasp  of  the  intellectual  world,  has 
made  deeper  soundings  of  the  heart, 
has  come  into  closer  communion  with  the 
people.  The  massive  folds  of  Beecher's 
mantle  fell  from  his  shoulders,  so  to  speak, 
with  tolerable  grace.  When  in  1887  he  was 
called  to  Plymouth  Church,  on  the  death 
of  Beecher,  the  honAr  was  regarded  as  of 
rare  significance. 

In  a  striking  preface  Dr.  Abbott  sketches 
in  outline  the  remarkable  era  which  forms 
the  setting  of  his  life-story.  Probably 
no  cycle  in  the  world's  history  has  wit- 
nessed more  deep  or  momentous  social 
transformations.  Born  in  1835,  while  the 
nineteenth  century  was  still  in  its  youth, 
Dr.  Abbott  saw  the  social  edifice  razed,  as 
it  were,  and  reconstructed.  During  the 
sixty  years  of  his  full  manhood  he  saw  the 
Civil  War  waged,  slavery  abolished,  tem- 
perance -  reform  established,  the  public- 
school  system  extended.  He  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  the  high  school  and  the  State 
university,  the  foundation  of  woman's 
higher  education,  the  establishment  of 
industrial  and  vocational  education,  the 
development  of  the  factory-system  into  an 
enormous  industrial  organization  "practi- 
cally superseding  the  old  individual  indus- 
tries and  creating  a  wage-system,  with  gigan- 
tic combinations  of  capital  in  competition 
and  sometimes  in  hot  antagonism  with 
gigantic  combinations  of  labor."  Since  his 
graduation  from  the  New  York  University 
in  1853,  the  transcontinental  railways  have 
been  built,  "binding  together  a  Republic 
extending  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
coast."     Furthermore: 

"The  candles  and  whale-oil  lamps  of  my 
childhood  have  been  replaced,  first  by 
kerosene-oil,  then  by  gas,  then  by  elec- 
tricity; cholera  and  yellow  fever  have  been 
abolished;  the  campaign  against  the  hook- 
worm and  against  tuberculosis  has  been 
begun;  sanitary  engineering  has  been 
created;  the  use  of  anesthetics  has  enabled 
surgery  to  accomplish  the  impossible;  the 
discovery  of  germs  as  the  origin  of  many 
diseases  has  created  a  new  science  of 
medicine;  philosophy  and  theology  have 
been  revolutionized  by  the  doctrine  of 
evolution;  the  antiquity  of  man  has  been 
carried  back  thousands  of  years  by  scien- 
tific discovery;  for  the  fall  of  man  and  his 
recovery  has  been  substituted  the  ascent 
of  man  from  a  previous  animal  order;  for 
the  conception  of  God  as  a  King,  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  a  P^ather;  for  the 
conception  of  salvation  as  the  rescue  of  the 
elect  from  a  lost  world,  the  conception  of 
the  transformation  of  the  world  itself 
into  a  human  Brotherhood,  a  conception 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
world-wide  democratic  movement." 

Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  that  for  forty  years 
he  has  been  a  journalist,  reporting  current 
history  and  trying  to  interpret,  through 
study,  the  thought  of  the  age.     He  has  al- 


ways been  what  in  England  would  be  called 
a  conservative  liberal.  His  sympathies,  he 
avers,  have  been  neither  with  the  radicals 
nor  the  reactionaries,  but  with  the  pro- 
gressives in  every  reform.  "I  have  been 
an  evolutionist,"  he  writes,  "but  not  a 
Darwinian;  a  liberal,  but  not  an  agnostic; 
an  antislavery  man,  but  not  an  abolitionist; 
a  temperance  man,  but  not  a  prohibitionist; 
an  industrial  democrat,  but  not  a  socialist." 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  a  brief  notice 
more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  value  and 
import  of  this  record  of  a  long  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  humanity,  shaped  and 
guided  by  high  ideals.  Pages  laden  with 
memories— tender,  romantic,  tragic,  his- 
toric, according  to  the  author's  mood — 
present  to  the  reader  a  vivid  and  truthful 
panorama  of  a  past  rich  with  meaning. 
Pictures  of  home  -  Ufe  of  a  beauty  that 
suggests  the  borderland  of  legend  light  up 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book.  While  a 
certain  optimism  gives  tone  to  the  whole 
book,  there  will  be  found  in  conjunction 
with  this  an  undercurrent  of  pathos,  the 
inevitable  result  of  an  earlier  faith  which 
has  been  "loved  and  lost."  The  auto- 
biographer  confesses  that  he  has  gone 
through  "every  form  and  shape  of  skepti- 
cism." The  fundamental  dogma  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  rejected  with 
finality  by  the  author.  Singularly  like 
Renan  in  this  respect,  he  jilted  Chris- 
tianity for  modern  science.  For  him 
Copernicus  annulled  the  Bible;  Darwin 
undermined  revelation.  The  faith  he  had 
once  held  was  "wrapt  reverently  in  a 
shroud  of  purple  and  laid  where  the  dead 
gods  sleep,"  but  its  spiritual  influence 
remained  paramount  in  his  life.  Some  of 
the  concluding,  haunting  lines  of  his  story 
are  these: 

"I  am  writing  these  pages  on  the 
25th  day  of  June,  1915;  on  the  18th  of 
next  December  1  shall  be  eighty  years  of 
age.  I  can  not  believe  it.  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be  in  better  health  than  I  was 
at  eighteen.  And  I  look  forward  to  the 
Great  Adventure,  which  can  not  be  far  oft', 
with  awe  but  not  with  apprehension. 
When  the  time  comes  for  my  embarkation, 
and  the  ropes  are  cast  off  and  I  put  out  to 
sea,  I  think  that  I  shall  still  be  standing 
in  the  bow  and  still  looking  forward  with 
eager  curiosity  and  glad  hopefulness  to 
the  new  world  to  which  the  unknown  voy- 
age will  take  me." 

A  SURGEON'S  THREE  UNUSUAL 
VOLUMES 

Morris,  Robert  T.  (M.D.).    To-Morrow's  Topics 

Series.  Vol.  I,  Microljes  and  Men,  pp.  539;  Vol.  II, 
A  Surgeon's  Philosophy,  pp.  581;  Vol.  Ill,  Doctors 
versus  Folk,  pp.  365.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     $8  per  set. 

These  volumes  come  from  a  New  York 
surgeon  who  has  found  opportunities  to  in- 
dulge his  taste  for  philosophy.  Formidable 
in  mass,  the  work  is  fascinating  in  literary 
quality.  Before  the  reader  has  turned  a 
dozen  pages  he  has  the  pleasant  conscious- 
ness that  comes  of  contact  with  a  writer 
of  original  gifts — a  man  who  has  ransacked 
the  rich  stores  t)f  modern  culture.  The 
three  bulky  ^•olumes  represent,  no  doubt, 
the  intellectual  hoard  of  many  years,  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  mind  in  intimate 
contact  with  modernity.  A  doctor,  like  a 
priest,    is   different   from    other   men:     he 
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is  permitted  to  draw  a  little  nearer  to  the 
sanctum  of  omnipotence,  and  at  times 
catch  faint  echoes  Avhich  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
existence.  What  we  have  in  Dr.  jNIorris' 
supervoluminous  work  is  an  interesting 
attempt  to  solve  the  sempiternal  problem 
which  has  baffled  mankind  from  Aristotle  to 
Bergson.  He  is  a  frank  materialist  who  be- 
lieves only  in  what  can  be  proved  physically. 
He  does  not  believe  in  the  conventional  CJod, 
but  puts  in  his  place  what  he  calls  "Ante- 
cedent Mind."  His  stark  materialism,  not 
less  than  his  interestingness  and  original 
way  of  putting  things,  strongly  suggests 
Taine,  whose  famous  plu-ase,  "Vice  and 
\drtue  are  products,  like  vitriol  and  sugar," 
might  serve  as  the  motto  for  his  book. 

Dr.  Morris's  philosophical  doctrine  is  a 
curious  one.  In  his  philosophy  the  over- 
whelming role  is  played  by  the  microbe. 
He  holds  that  practicalh'  all  the  unhappi- 
ness  that  exists,  or  has  existed  in  the  world, 
is  caused  by  a  microbe.  "A  man  is  only 
what  his  microbes  make  him."  The  thesis 
is  developed  and  illustrated  in  about 
fifteen  hundred  pages,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  author  causes  to  pass  under  the 
lens  of  his  peculiar  scientific  apparatus 
most  of  the  worthies  of  literature  and 
philosophy  whose  influence  has  been  felt 
in  the  world  of  ideas.  The  theories  of 
decadence  promulgated  by  the  Italian 
psychiatrist  Lombroso,  and  popularized 
in  literature  by  Max  Nordau,  receive  in- 
teresting amplification  at  Dr.  Morris's 
hands.  His  theory  of  the  doubling  of  the 
rose  as  an  illustration  of  degeneration  in  the 
human  species  is  interesting.  The  general 
effect  of  the  book  (making  a  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  brilliant  passages  descriptive 
of  nature,  which  are  among  the  finest  of 
their  kind)  is  depressing.  Amiel  foresaw 
this  kind  of  literature  and  casts  its  horo- 
scope in  these  words,  which  are  singularly 
applicable  to  the  book  under  notice,  tho 
originally  addrest  to  Taine: 

"  (His)  style  reeks  of  chemistry  and 
technology;  it  is  inexorably  scientific. 
It  is  dry  and  rigid,  hard  and  penetrating; 
a  strong  astringent;  it  lacks  charm, 
humanity,  nobleness,  and  grace.  The 
profound  contempt  for  humanity  of  the 
physiological  school  and  the  intrusion  of 
technology  into  literature  explain  this 
latent  aridity  which  you  feel  in  his  pages, 
and  which  catches  you  in  the  throat  like 
the  fumes  of  a  mineral-factory.  .  .  .  This, 
I  suppose,  is  to  be  the  literature  of  the 
future,  an  Americanized  literature,  in 
profound  contrast  with  the  Greek;  giving 
you  algebra  in  place  of  life,  the  formula 
instead  of  the  image,  the  fumes  of  the 
alembic  instead  of  the  divine  intoxication 
of  Apollo,  the  cold  demonstration  for  the 
joys  of  thought — in  a  word,  the  immolation 
of  the  ideal,  a  poetry  skinned  and  dissected 
by  science." 


MR.  BALFOUR'S  LATEST  BOOK 

Balfour,  Arthur  James,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Theism  and  Humanism.  Pp.  274.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     .$1.75  net. 

In  the  dearth  of  philosophic  literature 
caused  by  the  war  this  volume  of  Gifford 
Lectures  by  the  author  of  "The  Founda- 
tions of  Belief"  will  receive  a  peculiarly 
hearty  welcome.  Strong  in  its  reflective 
maturity,  significant  in  its  reservations  as 
well  as  its  affirmations,  it  is  certain  to  ex- 
ercise wide  and  weighty  influence.  Its 
author  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  living 
representative  of  that  striking  union  of 
statesmanship  and  literary  and  philosophic 


ere's  the  art  that  warms  the  heart 
With  sentiments  most  tender. 
^     I'm  sure  'twill  play  a  potent  part 
In  favor  of  the  sender." 

Yes,  it  goes  to  their  hearts. 

People  who  eat  this  wholesome  Campbell  "kind"  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  diet  are  bound  to  be  brighter  and 
happier  for  it  as  well  as  stronger,  because  good  spirits  go 
naturally  with  good  digestion  and  health.  And  these  are 
always  promoted  by 

CampbelFs  Vegetable  Soup 

Beside  the  nourishing  properties  of  a  strong  rich  stock 
made  from  selected  beef,  this  palatable  soup  contains 
such  nutritious  vegetables  as  white  potatoes,  sw^eet  pota- 
toes, carrots,  small  peas,  tender  corn,  green  okra  and 
"baby"  lima  beans;  to  which  are  added  "alphabet" 
macaroni,  a  snappy  touch  of  red  peppers  and  a  delicious 
flavoring  of  parsley  and  celery. 

No  home  kitchen  could  produce  such  a  soup  at  any- 
where near  the  price.  Try  it  on  your  table  today,  and 
you'll  never  want  to  bother  with  home-made  soup  again. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

21  kinds         10c  a  can 
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J^fier 


Oorten 

and 

Hea] 

the 


Winds 
Vrea/ft 

Even  though  you 
shave  every  day 
Hinds  Cream  will  keep  your  skin  in 
fine  condition  all  winter.  A  few  drops 
on  the  brush  with  the  soap,  speeds  up 
the  razor  wonderfully. 

Hinds  Cream  prevents  chapping  and  rough- 
ness—quickly heals  scrapes  or  cuts.  Try  it 
now  and  know  what  real  skin  comfort  is  like. 

Selling  everywhere,  or  postpaid  by  us  on 

receipt  of  price.     Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 

50c.     Hinds  Cold  Cream  in  tubes,  25c. 

Somples  sent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  postage 

Do  not  lake  a  substitute— Hinds 

Cream  will  improve  the  skin. 

A.  S.  HINDS  241  WestSt..  Portland,  Me. 

Try  HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CRKAM  Toilet 
SOAP.    10  and  25c.    Trial  size  5c  postpaid. 


distinction  of  which  British  political  life 
has  furnished  so  manj'  illustrious  examples. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  indicative  of 
its  main  contention.  It  links  belief  in  a 
personal  God  very  closely  with  all  the 
highest  human  interests  and  values — art, 
science,  literature,  philosophy,  as  well 
as  ethics  and  religion.  Its  purpose,  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  is  "to  show  that 
all  we  think  best  in  human  culture, 
whether  associated  with  beauty,  goodness, 
or  knowledge,  requires  God  for  its  support, 
that  humanism  without  theism  loses  more 
than  half  its  value"  (p.  248).  Mr.  Balfour 
presents  this  theism  of  values,  of  "co- 
herency," of  common-sense  faith,  with  an 
attractive  frankness  and  absence  of  dogma- 
tism. No  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the 
arguments  he  advances  to  a  system.  The 
author  decries  system  as  out  of  keeping 
with  the  developmental  nature  of  truth 
as  we  see  it  to-day.  "The  things  which  are 
clear  and  distinct  are  usually  things  of  our 
own  creation"  (p.  254).  Nevertheless,  his 
position  is  admirably  sustained  and  en- 
forced, by  the  cumulative  method,  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  supports  of 
this  form  of  theism  are  many  and  varied, 
but  its  chief  reliance  is  upon  what  the 
lecturer  entitles  "intuitional  probability." 
In  this  phrase  and  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion the  influence  of  Bergson  upon  this 
critic  of  Bergson  is  as  evident  as  it  is 
wholesome.  "Intuitional  probability,"  tho 
a  near  approach,  will  seem  to  many  a  poor 
substitute  for  that  intuitional  certainty 
which  has  been  the  chief  confidence  of 
theism  throughout  its  history. 

There  is  much  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  especially  of  scientific  concepts, 
of  marked  penetration  and  value.  The 
critique  of  induction  is  admirable.  The  fine 
ease  and  power  of  comprehension  with 
which  each  successive  theme  is  treated 
create  a  sense  of  confidence.  It  is  a  plain, 
old-fashioned  faith  in  God  as  a  God  of 
providence  and  inspiration  which  this 
trained  and  seasoned  thinker  upholds,  and 
the  grounds  for  it  which  he  presents  may 
seem  somewhat  tenuous  and  insufficient, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book 
will  strengthen  the  loosening  hold  of  the 
modern  mind  upon  theism. 

GROWING  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 
HEALTH 

Fischer,  Loui.s,  M.D.  The  Health-Care  of 
the  Growing  Child:  His  Diet,  Hygiene,  Training, 
Development,  and  Prevention  of  Disease.  With 
illu.strations.  Pp.  xvii-341.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.     $1.25  net. 

The  author  of  "The  Health -Care  of 
tho  Baby"  —  that  book  of  advice  and 
instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  growing  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  addrest  principally 
to  mothers  and  nurses — writes  now,  as  he 
wrote  before,  from  practical  experience 
gained  while  attending  physician  in  charge 
of  the  babies'  wards  of  Sydenham  Hospital 
and  the  Willard  Parker  and  Riverside 
hospitals.  Dr.  Fischer  deals  with  the 
prevention  of  disease  as  manifested  in 
growing  children.  Using  plain  language  to 
bring  his  meaning  within  the  reach  of  all, 
he  imparts  advice  of  a  kind  which  often  is 
of  a  d(^licate  nature,  and  som(>(im(>s  is  with- 
held from  false  modesty,  tho  essential  to 
those  in  charge  of  children.  Methods  of 
feeding,  hygiene,  gymnastics,  d(>\'«>l()])ment, 
school-life,  and  home-training  are  vastly 
different  now,  the  author  asserts,  from 
what  they  w(>re  a  decade  ago.  His  object 
is  to  keep  niother  or  guardian  up  to  date. 
Illustrations,    some    in    color,    accompany 


the  text,  showing  clearly  how  to  recognize 
such  diseases  as  measles,  chicken-pox,  and 
smallpox.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
to  throat-diseases,  the  throat  being,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  I^iseher,  "the  seat  of  more 
trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the  human 
body."  The  communicable  diseases,  their 
dangers  and  complications,  and  modern 
methods  of  quarantine  receive  special  at- 
tention. Among  the  subjects  dealt  with 
are:  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
body,  nutrition  and  diet  for  weak  children, 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  emergencies  and  accidents,  gym- 
nastics. Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  diet 
best  suited  to  the  growing  child. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Parkyn,  Ernest  A.  (M.A.).  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Prehistoric  Art.  8vo,  pp.  xviii-349. 
New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$3.25  net. 

Much  of  the  matter  which  furnishes  the 
subject  of  this  volume  appears  incidentally 
in  works  which  treat  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  such  as  those  very  recent  ones  of 
Osborn,  Keith,  and  Lord  Avebury's 
seventh  edition  of  "Prehistoric  Times." 
But  a  bringing  together  of  the  materials 
which  demonstrate  the  artistic  capabilities 
of  prehistoric  man  has  not  before  been 
attempted.  The  area  embraced  is  not  so 
wide  as  might  well  have  been  included — 
early  Babylonia  is  not  represented,  nor 
are  the  interesting  and  recently  exhumed 
Hittite  products.  The  Western  world,  how^- 
ever — England,  France,  Belgium,  Germanj', 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Crete,  Egypt,  Alaska, 
Africa — has  been  ransacked,  from  the 
earliest  paleolithic  period  down  to  late 
Celtic  times  and  the  early  "iron  age." 
The  318  illustrations  and  nine  plates,  no 
less  than  the  text,  show  that  by  "art- 
objects"  not  merely  drawings,  ornaments, 
and  luxuries  are  meant,  but  implements  of 
various  sorts,  from  "scrapers,"  spear- 
heads, and  tools  of  different  kinds  of 
pottery,  fibulae,  carvings  on  bone  and 
ivory,  stone  engravings,  and  the  many 
drawings,  paintings,  and  sculptured  work 
of  numerous  varieties  found  in  the  many 
caves  and  other  resorts  of  man.  Much  of 
the  material  is  digested  from  books  and 
periodicals  not  available  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  while  maps  and  plans  bring  home 
to  the  understanding  with  unusual  vivid- 
ness the  environment  in  which  the  objects 
have  been  discovered.  The  author  briefly 
introduces  the  subject  by  outlining  the 
prehistoric  period,  giving  the  relative 
succession  of  styles  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
authorities,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe 
paleolithic  art,  the  products  of  the  neo- 
lithic, bronze,  and  iron  ages,  and,  finally, 
late  Celtic  art  and  ornament.  The  author 
has  done  his  work  wt>ll. 

Pollak,  Gustav.  Fifty  Years  of  .4nierlcan 
Idealism.  8vo,  pp.  468.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $2.50  net. 

The  idealism  in  this  dignified  volume 
was  embodied  in  The  Nation,  through  its 
first  half-century  of  periodical  life.  Three 
divisions  cover  it  here:  "  The  Nalioit:  Its 
Editors  and  Contributors";  "The  Nation's 
Views  from  Year  to  Year";  and  "Repre- 
sentative Essays" — these  "Views"  and 
"Essays"  running  all  the  way  from  1865 
to  1915.  The  Nation,  under  Mr.  Godkin 
and  since,  has  always  had  opinions.  It  has 
never  lacked  editorial  and  outside  ability 
to  express  them.  Looking  back  over  its 
"Weekly  Comments"  and  its  contributed 
"Essays,"  one  marvels  at  the  gift  of 
prophecy  which  they  reveal. 
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Both  Boosters 

Timken  puts  highest  quality  and  engineering  skill,  plus  Timken  experience, 

into  every  axle,  regardless  of  size  or  price 


Both  these  men  know  that  when  it  comes 
to  human  safety  there  should  be  but  one 
standard  for  big  car  or  little. 

And  they  both  know  that  though  Timken 
Axles  may  differ  in  size,  they  all  have  the 
same  substantial  Timken  quality — which 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  limited  by 
pocket  book  considerations. 

Motor  cars  will,  of  course,  differ  in  price — 
and  justly — according  to  their  power,  size  and 
capacity,  the  number  of  their  conveniences 
and  the  luxury  of  their  appointments. 

But  both  the  buyer  and  the  builder  of  any 
car,  big  or  little,  want  —  and  know  that 
Timken  gives  them — the  utmost  safety  and 
long-service  value  in  their  car's  foundations, 
the  axles  and  bearings. 

Whether  a  Timken  front  axle  supports  a 
light  or  heavy,  medium  priced  or  high  priced 
car,  it  embodies  the  same  precautions  against 
any  possibility  of  breaking  at  any  point. 


Whether  a  Timken  rear  axle  is  big  or  little, 
whether  it  is  fixed  hub  type  or  full  floating, 
whether  it  has  helical  bevel  or  worm  drive, 
you  can  absolutely  depend  on  it — for  it  has 
back  of  it  all  the  engineering  skill  and  manu- 
facturing ability  of  a  great  organization  of 
axle  building  specialists. 

Every  part  and  piece  of  every  Timken- 
Detroit  front  or  rear  axle,  large  or  small,  is 
made  of  a  steel  selected  with  the  same  care, 
proved  to  be  the  best  possible  for  its  purpose, 
heat-treated  by  the  same  processes,  machined 
to  size,  ground,  gauged  to  the  same  limits, 
and  assembled  under  the  same  system  of 
continuous  testing  and  inspection — followed 
by  every  member  of  the  Timken  organization 
with  the  same  sense  of  responsibility. 

Furthermore — in  motor  car  axles  certain 
broad  principles  of  design  have  become  estab- 
lished through  Timken  experience  with  motor 
cars  of  every  size  and  type.  Among  these  are 
the  proper  size  and  weight  of  front  axle 
I-beams  and  steering  knuckles  for  cars  of  vari- 


ous types,  the  tapering  shank  of  the  steering 
ball,  the  pressed  steel  housing  of  the  rear  axle, 
the  splined  ends  of  the  axle  shafts,  and  the 
curved  teeth  of  the  helical  gear.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  many  cases  where  Timken  assures  the 
car  owner  of  the  very  best  up-to-the-minute 
engineering  practice  in  axle  building. 

Finally — and  this  is  worth  noting— the 
Timken  Axles  in  your  car,  no  matter  what 
its  size  or  price,  were  selected  and  in- 
stalled only  after  many  conferences  be- 
tween Timken  engineers  and  the  engi- 
neers of  the  car  builder.  Every  detail 
that  could  add  to  your  security  and  satis- 
faction has  been  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

No  motor  car  owner  should  ignore  the  part 
played  by  axles  in  good  motor  car  values. 
The  facts  make  mighty  interesting  reading 
and  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  the 
Timken  Primer  C-3  "On  Axles,"  sent  free, 
postpaid,  with  a  list  of  Timken  equipped 
cars,  on  request  to  either  address  below. 


THE  TIMKEN -DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY,  CANTON.  OHIO 
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WIEMT©IM   SE 


I 


The  Second 
Longing  Look 


Two  Sizes 

33 $2285 

48 -     $3500 

Complete  information 
on  request. 

We  submit  individual 
designs  on  approval. 


STREETS  are  filled  with  cars  of  monotonous 
similarity.  Many  an  owner  identifies  his  own 
car  by  checking  up  the  license  number,  ^s* 
Traffic  is  a  double  stream  of  ordinary  blacks  and 
greens. ^sg^At  rare  intervals,  in  cheerful  contrast,  the 
dull  monotony  is  relieved  by  a  distinctly  indivi-dual 
car.ise^Its  owner  has  chosen  a  "diflFerent"  design:  its 
harmonious  colors  reflect  excellent  personal  taste. 
Passersby  take  note.^s^They  turn  for  a  second  long- 
ing look.3ff*For  they  are  human  beings  and  they  love 
the  beautiful. 5s^They  recognize  at  sight  that  this  is 
not  merely  anybody's  car;  it  is  personal  property; 
it  belongs  to  a  real  person. 

Winton  Six  cars  are  built  for  men  and  women 
whose  taste  demands  the  genuinely  good  things  of 
life.;»We  take  the  keenest  interest  in  making  your 
private  car  exactly  as  you  want  it.^^Let  us  talk  it 
over  with  you. 

The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland 


, 
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Cody,  Sberwin.  How  to  Deal  with  Human 
Nature  In  Business:  A  Practical  Book  of  Doing 
Business  by  Correspondence,  Advertising,  and 
Salesmanship.  Pp.  xx-488.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.     $2  net. 

Practical  advice  of  profitable  nature 
relative  to  a  great  varietj^  of  business 
enterprises  is  contained  in  Mr.  Cody's 
new  book.  Direct  and  intensely  practical 
in  its  language  and  method  of  illustration, 
the  book  should  be  of  real  advantage  to 
merchants  and  others  desirous  of  'ringing 
their  enterprises  up  to  modern  standards. 
An  immense  amount  of  information  as  to 
legitimate  devices  of  exploiting  goods  for 
the  market  is  here  placed  at  the  service  of 
business  men.  The  modern  development 
of  the  business  world  has  to  a  large  extent 
revolutionized  the  methods  hitherto  in 
vogue.  Advertising,  once  relegated  to  a 
secondary  place  by  great  merchants,  now 
plays  the  paramount  role  in  the  business 
world.  Advertising  and  salesmanship  have 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  just  as  much 
chance  of  sometime  becoming  sciences 
as  sociology.  The  only  reason  that  they 
are  not  now  sciences,  he  holds,  is  that  no 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  have 
studied  them  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
agree  upon  their  fundamental  principles. 
It  will  probably  surprize  many  readers  to 
learn  that  the  advertising  business,  now 
become  so  colossal,  has  a  metaphysical  basis. 
Psychology,  the  author  avers,  enters  largely 
into  the  mental  equipment  of  a  successful 
advertising  man.  In  this  line  of  effort,  so 
lucrative  in  our  day,  the  man  who  has  the 
most  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature 
will  reach  the  highest  success. 

Dodd,  William  E.  (Editor).  The  Riverside  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  four  volumes,  flexible 
leather,  illustrated.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    Each  volume,  $1.75  net. 

Four  college  professors  cooperated  in  the 
preparation  of  these  four  volumes,  and  one 
of  them  served  as  editor  of  the  series — 
William  E.  Dodd,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  par- 
ticular volume — the  third — treats  of  "Ex- 
pansion and  Conflict."  The  other  three 
volumes  and  their  authors  in  their  order 
are:  "  Beginnings  of  the  American  People," 
Carl  Lotus  Becker,  Professor  of  European 
History,  University  of  Kansas;  "  Union  and 
Democracy,"  Allen  Johnson,  Professor  of 
American  History,  Yale  University;  and 
"The  New  Nation,"  Frederic  L.  Paxson, 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. These  authors,  as  explained  by 
the  editor  in  his  Introduction,  "seek  to 
present  a  brief  account  of  the  beginnings, 
development,  and  final  unity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  They  do 
this  "for  the  teachers  of  advanced  college 
classes,  or  for  business  and  professional 
men  who  would  like  to  know  how  the 
isolated  European  plantations  or  corpora- 
tions in  North  America  became  in  so 
short  a  time  the  great  and  wealthy  nation 
of  to-day."  The  method,  emphasis,  and 
interpretations  of  these  authors  are  com- 
mendable, as  is  also  the  spirit  which 
inspires  them.  The  main  topics  of  each 
volume  are  visualized  by  simple  map- 
drawings  that  show  at  the  different 
crises  just  where  or  how  important  were 
the  decisive  factors.  Comprehensiveness, 
compression,  and  clearness  characterizo 
the  series. 

Douglass,  C.  Y.  and  H.  W.  All  for  the  Love  of 
Laddie.  "A  book  for  children  and  those  who  love 
thtm."  Pp.  322.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  :  The  Child 
Culture  A.ssociation.     1915.     $1.50. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we  wish 
children  to  know,  but  find  it  difficult  to 
impart  to  them  without  being  prosy  or 
preachy,  that  this  book  has  distinct  value. 


It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  child  love  and 
appreciation  and  in  a  style  appropriate  and 
interesting  to  readers  of  any  age.  The 
writers  believe  "all  living  things  speak  to 
us  when  we  have  learned  to  follow  the 
rules — to  listen  carefully  and  watch  closely." 
Animals  on  a  farm,  to  whicli  Laddie  has 
been  earned  for  his  health,  tell  each  his 
own  story  as  viewed  from  his  standpoint. 
The  facts  incorporated  into  the  story  are 
scientifically  true.  There  is  a  delightful 
charm  in  the  spirit  of  the  book,  conceived 
in  the  most  fascinating  way  possible  for 
familiarizing  children  with  things  they 
should  know  about  living  creatures.  It 
is  illuminating  in  regard  to  the  habits  of 
animals,  and  inculcates  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  them. 

Belloc,  Hilaire.  High  Lights  of  the  French 
Revolution.  8vo.,  pp.  301.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.     $3  net. 

These  essays  on  dramatic  episodes  in  the 
French  Revolution  first  appeared  in  The 
Century  Magazine.  The  episodes  include 
the  Revolt  of  the  Commons,  the  Flight  to 
Varennes,  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
Execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Lafayette  and 
the  FaU  of  the  French  Monarchy.  The 
many  pictures  which  accompany  and  ex- 
plain the  text  are  deserving  of  praise. 
They  consist  of  historically  valuable  wood- 
cuts and  striking  caricatures  vividly 
illustrative  of  the  momentous  and  tragic 
events  of  the  time.  The  author  employs  a 
somewhat  unnatural,  not  to  say  affected, 
style.  The  variety  and  dramatic  opulence 
of  the  material  at  his  disposal  made  this 
unnecessary  since  he  could  not  have  avoided 
being  interesting. 

Converse,   Florence.     The  Story  of  Wellesley. 

Illustrated.    8vo.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $2  net. 

During  the  last  few  years  quite  a  little 
library  has  grown  up  around  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Almost  every 
one  of  our  leading  institutions  has  found  in 
some  graduate,  saturated  with  its  tradi- 
tions, an  appreciative  and  authoritative 
chronicler.  The  latest  book  of  this  char- 
acter is  an  attractively  illustrated  account 
of  Wellesley  by  one  of  its  best-known 
alumni.  Miss  Converse  sketches  the 
history  of  the  college  from  its  foundation 
in  1875,  describes  the  six  distinguished 
women  who  have  been  its  presidents,  its 
faculty  and  the  character  of  its  adminis- 
tration, the  working  of  the  student-govern- 
ment system,  the  various  societies,  the 
celebrations  of  Tree  day,  the  various 
student  activities,  and  finally  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  the  alumni  exprest  their 
loyalty  when  the  recent  catastrophe  so 
nearly  overwhelmed  the  college. 

Hawkes,    Clarence.     Hitting    the   Dark   Trail. 

Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  176.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     1915.     $1  net. 

In  this  rather  naive  autobiographical 
sketch  Clarence  Hawkes  tells  how  a  blind 
cripple  achieved  happiness  and  a  career. 
The  pages  telling  how  the  active,  nature- 
loving  boy  of  nine  lost  his  leg  and  was  a  few 
years  after  accidentally  shot  in  the  face 
and  blinded  by  a  charge  from  his  father's 
shot-gun  are  depressing  enougli.  But  the 
rest  of  the  book  relates  a  remarkable  tri- 
umph of  perseverance  and  love  of  life.  Th[> 
"Blind  Poet  of  Hadley"  finds  life  wortli 
living  and  rejoices  in  his  home,  his  friends, 
his  animal  pets,  games  and  sports,  and  the 
modest  success  of  his  poems  and  nature- 
stories.  After  all,  there  may  be  more  sun- 
shine than  gloom  even  along  thi;  "Dark 
Trail."  Incidentally,  we  note  certain  para- 
graphs which  throw  a  little  new  light  on 
the  psychology  of  the  blind. 


^^m>Brec/ness 


Preparedness  has  made 
the    General    Roofing 
Manufacturing    Co.  the 

Big  gun  of  the  roofing  business 

The  General's  preparedness  consists 
of  the  three  largest  and  best  equipped 
roofing  and  building  paper  mills  in  the 
world,  for  which  raw  materials  arc 
bought  in  enormous  quantities  and  far 
ahead. 

The  General  makes  one  third  of  all 
of  the  rolls  of  roofing  used.  All  over 
the  world  you  will  find 

Certain-teed 

Roofing 

Roofing  does  not  wear  out— it  dries  out. 

Certain -teed    Roofing   is   thoroughly 

saturated  with  our  properly  blended 

soft  asphalts,  and  coated  with  a  blend 

of   harder  asphalts  which  keeps  the 

soft  saturation — the  life  of  the  roofing 

— from    drying  out.     This  produces 

a   roofing   pliable   yet    durable,    and 

impervious  to  the  elements. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed  for  5, 
10,  or  15  years,  according  to  whether  it  is 
1,  2  or  3  ply,  but  it  will  last  longer. 

There  is  a  type  of  Certain-teed  for  every 
kind  of  building,  with  fl:it  or  pitched  roofs, 
from  the  largest  sky  scraper  to  the  smallest 
structure. 

Certain-teed  is  sold  by  responsible  dealers 
all  over  the  world,  at  reasonable  prices. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  City  Chicago 
Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San  Francisco  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis  Kansas  City 
Seattle  Atlanta 

Houston  London  Sydney 

NFLUENCE  OF  THE  31IND  ON  THE  BODY 

!y  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   lanio,  Clotli,  64  pages.     "jOcents. 
'UNK&  WAGNAI.LS  COMl'ANY,   Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


look  /or  the  name  "Shui-on"in  the  bridge 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Rochester,  N.Y  Est  1864-. 
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%u' ve  gof 
g^et  more  light" 

"You  say  your  labor  costs  are  cutting  too  deeply  into  your 
profits;  you've  got  to  make  your  men  more  efficient. 
Without  doubt,  one  factor  that  will  help  is  to  give  them 
more  daylight  to  work  in;  if  they  could  see  better,  they 
would  do  more  work,  and  spoilage  too  would  be  de- 
creased."—"But  I  can't  afford  to  build  a  new  plant." 
—"You  don't  need  to.  You  can  increase  daylight  by 
giving  a  tile-like  white  finish  to  your  ceilings  and  walls — a 
finish  that  will  rejlect  light,  instead  of  absorbing  it.  At  the 
same  time,  you  can  make  your  plant  far  more  sanitary." 

This  is  what  the  best  efficiency  engineers  are  advising  manufac- 
turers every  day.  That  is  one  reason  why  over  3000  of  the 
biggest  factories  in  the  United  States  are  already  using  Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White.  Rice's  increases  daylight  19%  to  36%.  It 
is  the  only  oil  paint  giving  a  glossy,  tile-like  white  finish,  at  no 
more  expense  than  lead  and  oil  paint. 

It  is  as  clean  as  it  is  bright — can  be  washed  like  a  piece  of  white 
china !  By  the  Rice  Method  it  can  be  applied  over  old  cold-water  paint. 
Rice's  is  made  by  a  special  process,  discovered  and  owned  ex- 
clusively by  the  makers.  There  is  no  substitute.  Repeated 
tests  have  shown,  without  a  single  exception,  that  Rice's  re- 
mains white  longer  than  any  other.  Users  are  protected  by  the 
Rice  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Booklet,  "More  Light, "  and  Sample  Board 


RICE'5 

GLOSS 

MILL-WHITE 


U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  Dudley  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 


On  Concrete 
Surfaces 

On  inside  concrete, 
Rice's  Granolith 
makes  the  best  pos- 
sible primer  for  a 
second  coat  of  Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White- 
giving  a  glossy,  tile- 
like  finish  at  no 
more  expense  than 
lead  and  oil  paint. 

RICE'S    GRANOLITH 


(Reg   U    S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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nunUng,  Harold  It.  The  Story  of  Our  Bible, 
How  It  Grow  to  be  What  It  I.s.  Illustrated.  Pp. 
xii  290.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1915. 
$1.50  net. 

Children  who  may  vaguely  imagine  that 
the  Holy  Bible,  as  it  is  read  in  church  or 
lies  unread  in  the  home,  sprang  full-grown 
into  existence  like  I'allas  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  will  profit  by  the  reading  of  this 
rather  attracstive  book.  And  older  and 
more  experienced  readers  will  also  glean 
much  interesting  information  from  it,  one 
ventures  to  say.  Tho  the  book  is  obviously 
not  meant  for  the  clergy  or  Bible  students, 
the  subtitle  indicates  accurately  enough 
the  scope  of  the  work.  It  brings  us  down 
from  the  labors  of  the  Hebrew  scribes  who 
copied  down  the  first  manuscripts  of 
"The  Law"  to  the  completion  of  the 
American  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  a 
few  years  ago.  The  book  is  reverent  in  : 
tone,  and  opportunities  to  point  religious 
truths  are  not  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the 
care  to  present  the  results  of  modern 
Biblical  criticism.  Above  all,  it  is  read- 
able, tho  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  "padding"  may  be  suspected. 

Wagner,  Bichard.  My  Life.  Authorized  trans- 
lation from  the  German.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  910.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Now  that  the  furor  caused  by  the  first 
appearance  of  Wagner's  autobiography  has 
died  down  and  the  idol's  "feet  of  clay" 
are  accepted,  we  may  take  it  for  gi*anted 
that  the  successive  editions  of  the  book  will 
find  interested  readers  among  Wagnerites, 
music-lovers,  and  those  who  seek  knowledge 
of  mankind  from  the  lives  of  the  great. 
Wagner's  musical  theories  are  hardl3' 
touched  on  in  this  book,  nor  is  there  any 
connected  account  of  the  development  of 
his  operas.  The  composer  did  this  for 
us  elsewhere.  Yet  we  do  learn  much  of  the 
history  of  several  operas,  their  composi- 
tion, and  their  first  performances.  The 
story  of  "Tannhauser"  in  Paris  is  a  trag- 
edy. Wagner's  description  of  his  experi- 
ences as  a  conductor  would  alone  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  musical  library. 
The  account  of  his  irregular  musical 
education  and  his  later  unaccountable 
alternations  of  inspiration  and  despairing 
inactivity  contains  valuable  material  for 
the  student  of  the  psychology  of  genius, 
particularly  genius  of  the  musical  variety. 
The  narratives  of  Wagner's  youth,  of  the 
revolution  in  Dresden,  of  the  journey  from 
Riga  to  London  and  Paris  with  the  dog 
Robber,  of  Alpine  expeditions  afoot,  of 
hardships  in  Paris,  vdW  hold  the  attention 
of  readers  who  care  nothing  for  music  or 
musicians.  As  Wagner  ends  his  confessions 
■wath  his  rescue  from  exile  and  poverty  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria  in  1864,  the  whole 
story  is  one  of  a  continuous  fight  against 
circumstances.  It  is  a  heroic  and  a  suc- 
cessful struggle,  yet  the  hero  cuts  a  far 
from  heroic  figure.  He  is  a  self-confest 
cad,  contemptible,  selfish,  mean,  cowardly, 
and  quite  content  to  "sponge"  forever  on 
friend  or  stranger.  Unashamed  or  un- 
consciously, the  creator  of  "Tannhiiuser" 
and  "Gotterdiimmerung"  thus  reveals 
himself  to  the  world,  in  all  his  greatness 
and  all  his  littleness.  "Mein  Leben"  has 
taken  its  place  on  our  shelves  alongside  the 
confessions  of  Cellini  and  Rousseau. 

Osborn.  H.  F.  (Sc.D.,  LL.D.^.  Men  of  the  Old 
Stone   Age:   Their   Environment,    Life,   and    Art. 

8vo,  pp.  xxvi-645.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$5  net. 

In  this  elaboration  of  lectures  delivere<i 
at  the  University  of  California,  Dr.  Osborn 
has  undertaken  "a  synthesis  of  the  results 
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SMOKELESS       BURNING       OF 

SOFT  COAL  PROVEN 

MOST  ECONOMICAL 

FOR  HEATING. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  a 
cloud  of  black  smoke,  grimly  sailing 
from  a  stack,  was  considered  an  indi- 
cation of  prosperity.  A  smoky  stack 
indicated  a  fire  in  the  boiler.  And  a 
fire  in  the  boiler  meant  that  the 
wheels  were  moving. 

But  smoke  is  no  longer  considered 
desirable.  The  leading  engineers  of 
today  all  agree  that  smoke  is  an 
indication  of  wasted  fuel.  And  so 
today  the  building  owner  is  looking 
for  the  boiler  that  has  thoroughly 
proven  its  ability  as  a  smokeless 
boiler. 

Many  tests  of  the  ordinary  heat- 
ing boilers  have  proven  very  con- 
clusively that  of  the  fuel  fed  into 
them  not  more  than  60%,  and  usu- 
ally less,  is  used  for  heat  making 
purposes,  the  other  40%  being 
wasted  up  the  stack  in  the  form  of 
gases,  rich  in  fuel  matter,  which 
were  unconsumed  or  only  partially 
consumed  in  the  firebox  of  the 
boiler.  As  a  contrast  to  the  60% 
efficiency  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
type  of  heating  boiler  is  an  efficiency 
of  from  73  to  81%,  which  has  been 
proven  easily  possible  with  a  smoke- 
less type  of  boiler  even  when  fired 
with  the  help  usually  used  in  low 
pressure  heating  jobs. 

Alany  tests  have  proven  very  con- 
clusively that  the  figures  above  are 
thoroughly  reliable. 

In  other  words,  a  boiler  which  is 
capable  of  smokeless  results  burns 
its  fuel  so  perfectly  that  it  secures 
from  21  to  33%  more  heat  from  the 
same  amount  of  coal  than  can  be 
secured  by  a  boiler  which  is  not 
properly  constructed  to  secure 
smokeless  results. 

This  means  that  four  tons  of  coal 
burned  in  a  Smokeless  Boiler  will 
generate  as  much  heat  as  five  tons 
burned  in  the  ordinary  heating 
boiler.  And  in  some  cases  1^^  tons 
of  coal  in  a  Smokeless  Boiler  does 
the  work  of  two  tons  in  an  ordinary 
boiler. 

This  means  that  a  city  smoke 
ordinance  need  not  even  be  con- 
sidered by  a  building  owner  simply 
because  it  means  money  in  the 
pocket  of  every  building  owner  to 
comply  with  the  smoke  ordinance. 
And  even  if  there  is  no  smoke  ordi- 
nance enforced  it  means  money  in 
the  pocket  of  the  building  owner  to 
install  a  boiler  that  will  give  smoke- 
less results^  simply  because  it  is  only 
by  installing  such  a  boiler  that  he 
can  prevent  his  fuel  from  being 
wasted. 

The  economy  in  the  smokeless 
burning  of  soft  coal  has  been  proven 
to  be  so  great  that  many  cities  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  hard  coal  district, 


The  Blackstone,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Bankers  Realty  Investment  Company,  Designers 

and  Building  Contractors. 

Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers  and  Kewanee  Garbage 

Burners  Installed. 


Smokeless  Boilers 
Cut  Heating  Costs 

You  can't  burn  any  coal  so  perfectly  that  none  of 
it  is  wasted.  But  you  can  reduce  that  loss  to  practically 
nothing  by  burning  bituminous  coal  in  a  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Boiler. 

Years  of  experience  have  dem- 
onstrated to  heating  experts  that 
most  heating  boilers  burn  less 
than  60%  of  their  fuel— the  bal- 
ance of  it  being  wasted  up  the 
stack.  And  it  is  that  wasted  fuel 
that  makes  boilers  smoke. 


Compared  to  this  ordinary  boiler  effi- 
ciency of  60%  is  a  proven  efficiency  of 
from  73  to  81%  with  a  Kewanee  Smoke- 
less Boiler;  which  means  a  Kewanee 
gets  from  21  to  33%  more  heat  from  a 
ton  of  coal  than  ordinary  boilers. 

If  you  are  now  using  a  boiler  of  the 
ordinary  type  and  burning  100  tons  of 
coal  a  year   a  Kewanee  Smokeless  will 


heat  the  same  building  with  from  70  to 
80  tons  of  the  same  coal.  And  with 
coal  worth  53.25  (an  average  cost  of 
soft  coal)  the  saving  of  from  20  to  30 
tons  means  an  actual  saving  of  from 
$65. 00  to  $97. 50  every  year.  That  sav- 
ing will  soon  pay  for  your  heating  plant 
and  then  be  paying  you  a  yearly  profit. 

Our  booklet  "Cutting  Coal  Costs"  gives 
some  facts  and  figures  showing  how  the 
smokeless  burning  of  soft  coal  will  cut  your 
heating  costs.  A  copy  will  go  to  you  upon 
request. 

(CtWANEE  ^9\LtR  Q?M9ANY 

KEWANEE.  ILLINOIS 

Steel  Heating  Boilers.Water      Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Lenit 
Heating    Garbage  Burners  Kansas  City,  Miiueapolis 


have  abandoned  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite in  favor  of  soft  coals. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  hard  coal  is  that  it 
can  be  burned  in  almost  any  type  of 
boiler  without  smoke. 

However,  hard  coal  Is  the  most 
expensive  fuel  that  can  be  bought. 
The  cheapest  anthracite  coal  aver- 
ages in  price  from  $1.50  to  $4.00 
more  than  bituminous  and  in  heat- 
ing value  it  is  usually  less. 

A  dollar  spent  for  soft  coal  actu- 
ally buys  more  heat  than  a  dollar 
spent  for  anthracite. 


This  means,  therefore,  that  the 
installation  of  a  boiler  that  will  burn 
soft  coal  smokelessly  actually  saves 
fuel  money  in  two  ways. 

First  of  all  it  permits  the  buying 
of  cheaper  and  better  coal,  even  in 
cities  where  a  smoke  ordinance  is 
enforced. 

Second,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
quoted  above,  the  smokeless  burn- 
ing of  soft  coal  gives  a  boiler  effici- 
ency of  from  73  to  81%,  as  com- 
pared to  60%  efficiency,  or  less,  in 
the    ordinary    type    boiler    burning 

other  kinds   of  coal.  (Advertisement.) 
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Royal  Master  Model  10 
Price  $100 


Stenographers: 


Wriie  for 

"FacU  A.  boat  Ihe 

'Trade-Out'" 

Every  stenographer  who 
reads  this  book  will  appre- 
ciate it.  We  want  to  place 
a  copy  in  your  hands.  We 
will  mail  it  at  once  if  you 
write  for  it. 


your  position,  your 
psty»  your  progress, 
depend  upon  just  this: 

A  I  AHE  final  and  decisive  verdict 

I      upon  you  and  your  ability  rests 

upon  your  typewritten  work. 

You  may  have  unlimited  skill  in  shorthand;  business 
terms  and  technicalities  may  be  as  simple  as  A-B-C 
to  you — 

You  may  be  able  to  "take"  dictation  that  is  mumbled 
and  jumbled;  you  may  be  able  to  build  a  letter  or  a 
report  upon  a  few  hurried  sentences — 

Clean,  clear-cut  typewritten  work 
is  the  best  asset  you  have.  The  per- 
fect presswork  of  the  Royal  insures 
typewriting  which  will  please  your 
employer  and  help  you. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  be  blamed  for  imperfect 
work  done  with  imperfect  tools,  when  the 
same  amount  of  effort  on  a  Royal  Type- 
writer will  produce  results  that  will  bring 
credit  instead  of  criticism. 

The  Royal  Typewriter  saves  your  time ;  you  can  do  more 
work  and  better  work  with  less  effort  on  it;  it  is  instantly 
and  permanently  adjusted  to  your  personal  touch — it 
makes  worth  while  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  cost 
you  money  and  hard  work  at  business  school. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Before  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  response  of  any  typewriter  to  your 
skill,  realize  what  the  Royal  actually  means  to  you. 
Telephone  or  write  to  any  branch  or  agency  of  ours 
and  a  representative  will  call. 


Royal  Tvpewriter  Company,  Inc. 

208  Royal  Typewriter  BIdg.,  564  Broadwa.y.  New  York  City 
"Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  O-Ver 


mil  '  ^  Compare  the  Work 


of     [rosearch    in]    geology,     paleontology, 
anthropology,  and  archeology."     The  cen- 
tral   problem,    tho    not    definitely    stated, 
seems  to  Vie  that  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 
To  determine  this,  all  the  lines  of  investiga- 
tion indicated  above  are  employed  either  as 
cumulative  or  to  check  results  gained  from 
any  or  more.     One  is  reminded  strongly  of 
the  work  by  Professor  Keith,  reviewed  in 
The  Literary  Digest,  November  6,  1915, 
which  was,  however,  anatomical  as  to  its 
principal  data  and  criteria.     Conclusions 
somewhat     divergent     from     Keith's    are 
I'eached   by    Professor    Osborn — especially 
in  relation  to  the  age  of  the  Piltdown  skull, 
and  also  as  to  the  geological  period  in  which 
man  first  appeared.    While  Professor  Keith 
sees  in  the  Piltdown  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  human  types,  Dr.  Osborn 
places  those  remains  "in  a  comparatively 
recent  stage  of  geologic  time."  Similai-ly,  the 
stage  of  the  Java  (Pithecanthropus)  skull  is 
thought  by  Dr.  Osborn  to  belong  to  late 
Pliocene,  locating  the  successive  develop- 
ment of  humanity — Heidelberg,  Piltdown, 
Neanderthal,     and    Cro-Magnon — in    the 
Pleistocene  or  Glacial  Age. 

The  scheme  presented  in  this  book  sup- 
poses that  the  culture  represented  by  the 
old  Stone  Age  may  extend  from  about 
12000  B.C.  to  about  100000  b.c.  The 
question  of  "eolithic  man"  is  excluded 
from  consideration  in  this  volume,  the 
time  being  not  yet  ripe  for  agreement  on  the 
many  problems  presented.  Dr.  Osborn's 
book  is  a  masterpiece.  The  discussion  is 
necessarily  somewhat  involved,  since  so 
many  factors  enter.  But  the  stages  therein 
are  so  clearly  marked,  and  the  successive 
steps  are  pictured  so  fully  in  diagrams, 
tables,  maps,  and  other  illustrations,  as 
well  as  by  the  text,  that  the  attentive 
reader  may  easily  keep  in  mind  the  prog- 
ress made.  The  use  of  this  volume  and 
that  of  Keith  will  acquaint  the  student 
with  two  views  of  the  subject  not  so  very 
discordant  in  the  main  outlines  of  the 
story  of  man,  at  least  of  man  or  the  old 
Stone  Age. 

Hammond,  John  Martin.  Quaint  and  Historic 
Forts  of  Nortli  America.  With  71  illustrations. 
Large  octavo,  pp.  xiv-309.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.     $5. 

Mr.  Hammond  has  gone  out  of  the 
beaten  track  for  his  material.  In  describ- 
ing and  picturing  the  fortifications  of 
North  America  he  has  striven  to  present  "a 
cross-section  of  the  military  history  of  the 
continent."  He  has  visited  "the  seats  of 
early  empire  in  this  country  and  the 
various  centers  of  military  renown  in  its 
later  days,"  and  his  interesting  pilgrimage, 
as  he  states  in  his  preface,  has  served  to 
clarify  his  conceptions  of  the  larger  move- 
ments of  American  history.  In  his  ex- 
plorations among  these  historic  fortifica- 
tions, "v-isible  monuments  of  the  Past," 
as  he  calls  them,  he  was  given  a  free  hand 
by  the  War  ^Department  and  aided  in 
every  way.  To  the  restless  FVeneh  ex- 
plorers and  the  Catholic  missionaries  he 
ascribes  the  credit  "of  most  completely 
grasping  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
North-American  continent  and  of  formu- 
lating the  most  comprehensixe  scheme  for 
military  defense  of  their  holdings."  By 
skilful  combination  of  camera  and  descrip- 
tion the  author  lias  evoked  a  fresh  picture 
of  those  earlier  scenes  in  the  New  World 
drama  which  Parkman  has  described  with 
such  vivid  charm.  In  these  panes  the 
reader  follows  the  trail  of  the  early  English 
and  French  adventurers  and  of  the  Spanish 
conquistndorcs.     Tho  range  of    Mr.  Ham- 
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mond's  investigations  and  the  industry 
he  has  shown  in  unearthing  the  buried 
romance  of  American  history  are  striking 
features  of  the  volume. 

Epier,   Percy  H.     The  Life  of  Clara   Barton. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  438.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.50. 

As  a  timid  child,  Clara  Barton  acquired 
wide-spread  knowledge  and  proficiency  in 
riding  through  sympathetic  companionship 
■with  her  father.  His  training  often  helped 
her  tlirough  difficult  situations.  The 
author,  who  was  a  personal  friend,  repro- 
duces enough  scenes  from  that  childhood 
to  convince  the  reader  of  her  womanliness, 
her  modesty,  her  sunnj^  disposition,  and 
her  optimism.  Tears  flow  unbidden  at 
scenes  depicting  Miss  Barton  tending  the 
sick  and  wounded,  feeding  the  hungry  in 
the  open  fields  with  shells  bursting  all 
around  her,  but  the  heart  glows  with  pride 
at  the  courage  of  this  frail  httle  woman  in 
scenes  of  frightful  tragedy.  The  quotations 
from  her  letters  are  not  always  sad,  some- 
times even  humorous,  particularly  when 
she  describes  the  Enghshwoman's  taste  (?) 
in  dress  or  the  Frenchman's  lack  of  truth. 
The  reader  gets  a  "full-length  portrait" 
of  Miss  Barton  through  Mr.  Epler's  actual 
knowledge  of  her.  The  review  of  her  life 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Civil,  Franco- 
Prussian,  and  Spanish  wars  is  vivid  and 
graphic.  In  advanced  years  Clara  Barton 
carried  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
the  aid  of  sufferers  from  flood  and  fire. 

Elson,  Arthur.  The  Book  of  Musical  Knowledge. 

Pp.  603.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $3.50. 

Innumerable  phases  of  musical  knowl- 
edge have  been  adequately  presented  in 
this  history  and  appreciation  of  music, 
together  with  the  lives  of  great  com- 
posers. Mr.  Elson  is  recognized  as  an 
authority.  He  has  combined  in  one 
volume  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  music, 
of  diflPerent  schools  and  styles  of  composi- 
tion, an  explanation  of  counterpoint,  a 
detailed  examination  of  figures,  phrases, 
and  song-forms,  the  meaning  and  value  of 
orchestral  forms,  and  a  study. of  the  con- 
struction of  different  musical  form — 
sonata  or  song.  He  has,  also,  described 
every  known  instrument,  and  weighed  its 
individual  value,  has  given  an  exhaustive 
list  of  musical  terms,  made  an  appreciative 
study  of  famous  performers,  diseust  orches- 
tration, acoustics,  and  music-reading,  and 
has  covered  his  subject  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  an  encyclopedia.  That  would 
seem  quite  enough  for  one  volume,  but 
Mr.  Elson  has  added  a  short  and  satis- 
factory life  of  each  of  the  classic  com- 
posers from  Bach  to  the  modern  Strauss, 
analyzed  the  different  schools  of  opera, 
and  so  condensed  between  two  covers 
knowledge  and  information  for  every 
student  and  lover  of  music.  Fine  illus- 
trations are  given. 


Overfervent. — A  clerical  friend  sends  us 
a  sample  of  a  new  form  of  mass  prayers 
for  children  in  which,  by  way  of  preparatory 
prayer,  the  child  expresses  himself  as  ap- 
proaching the  altar  "  wearied  of  the  world 
and  sin,"  and  seeking  sadly  for  grace  and 
peace.  That  is  reminiscent  of  a  peni- 
tentiary where  the  prisoners  were  fervently 
singing  a  hymn  to  the  Guardian  Angel  in 
which  there  was  a  petition  to  keep  their 
"  young  hearts  free  from  guile."— Ca^/io/tc 
Universe. 


Vim  ir©r  a 
lira  Thafe  Package 

Power  for  a  Thousand  Tasks 

Think  what  intensive  driving  power  is  concentrated  in  the  oat. 

A  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  almost  enough  energy 
to  supply  a  human  machine  for  a  week. 

To  do  all  the  work  of  a  week. 

Or  to  start  every  day  in  a  month,  for  one  person,  with  vim- 
food  in  abundance. 

The  oat  is  a  food  for  high  spirits. 

It  is  for  those  who  seek  bubbling  vitality. 

For  those  who  would  "  feel  their  oats.  " 

That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  make  oat-food  inviting.  This  dish, 
above  all  others,  should  always  be  served  at  its  best. 


To  some  onts  Nature  jjives  a  fascinating 
flavor.  With  some  oats  she  omits  it. 

Some  oats  are  rich  and  plump.    Some  are 
starved  and  puny. 

In  Quaker  Oats  we  never  mix  those  grades. 
,\11  but  queen  grains  are  discarded  in  this  brand 


The  Delightful  Enet*gizef 


— all  but  ten  pounds  per  bushel.  That's  why 
these  flakes  are  always  large  and  luscious. 
That's  the  reason  for  their  flavor  and  aroma. 

You  get  the  cream  of  the  oats — the  cream 
only — when  you  ask  for  Quaker  Oats.  And 
,  you  pay  no  extra  price  to  get  it. 

Please  remember  that. 


^  lOc  and  25c  per  package.  Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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Aluminum 
Cooker 

By  Parcel  Post 

This  ideal  cooker  is  made  to  our  order,  of 
heavy  pure  aluminum.  Its  cereal  capacity  is 
2  %  quarts. 

Quaker  Oats  are  cooked  perfectly  in  it, 
without  loss  of  flavor  or  aroma.  That  is  why 
we  supnly  it.  Over  7oo,cx30  homes  are  using 
our  cookers  now. 

Send  us  our  trademark — the  picture  of  the 
Quaker — cut  from  the  front  of  five  Quaker 
Oats  i)ackages.  Send  one  dollar  with  the 
trademarks  and  this  ideal  cooker  will  be 
sent  by  parcel  post. 


Aluminum 

Double 

Cooker 

Extra 

Large 


If  you  are  a  lover  of  Quaker  Oats  we  want  you 
have  this  cooker.     Address 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
1708  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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Tahe  a 
Corona 
with  you 


^OME  firms  have  a  double  standard  ofeffi- 
O  ciency,  as  measured  by  their  correspond- 
ence— one  for  the  office,  where  every  letter  is 
perfectly  typewritten — the  other  for  the  trav- 
eling men,  who  are  allowed  to  write  illegible 
long-hand  letters  on  trains  and  in  hotels. 

Hundreds  of  firms  have  seen  the  weakness  of 
this  policy — the  poor  impression  on  customers, 
the  danger  of  errors,  the  waste  of  time  or  the 
expense  of  hotel-dictation.  They  now  have 
but  one  standard  of  efficiency,  made  possible 
by  equipping  their  traveling  men  with  the 

CoroNA 

Folding  Typewriter 

Weighsbut  six  pounds. 
Complete  with  every 
necessary  feature.  The 
ideal  machine  for  per- 
sonal use. 

Costs  but   $50.00— 
carrying  case  included. 
Built  to  stand  up  under 
hard  service — our  guar- 
antee is  behind  every  machine. 

In  the  office,  at  home  and  "on  the  road" 
there  are  over  50,000  Coronas  making  good. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1 4  and  *  'Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding" containing  hundreds  of  names  of  firms  and  m- 
dividuals  who  have  bought  from  I  to   100  Coronas. 

CoronaTjrpewriterCo.,Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 
New  York  ^  Chicago 

San  Francbco 
AKcncies  in  all  principal  cities 


When  you  use  Bandless  Envelopes,  you  won't 
have  to  untie  or  tie  Utriiii/s,  Tapes,  Bands 
or  bother  with  Rubber  Baitds.  Pin  to  your 
letterliead  and  mail  now.  Free  samples. 
SMEAD  MVG.  CO..  Dept.  M.  Hastings. Minn.   216 


10,000  Miles 
Vfiuaranteeon 
ABrictsoitlires 


A  Hpecifio  10,000  mile  written 
gtuirantee  for  every  Brictaon 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
oroteotion  against  punctures, 
Dlowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
eon  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fullyretillientandeasy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  Bt  our  risk  tdn  wondorfol 
nervicoqunlitii'sof  UrictHon  rneunia- 
tic  TiroH,   Don'tpay  unlcMa  satisfied. 
Wrilo  today  for  dctniln  of  Froo  Trial 
Flan  anddcHcriptivo  huuk. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
kB9  -26  Brictson  BIdg.  Brooklngs.S.D. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


GERMAN  AFTER-DINNER  WAR-TALK 

ONE  of  several  things  which  the  aver- 
age American  would  take  great  pains 
not  to  do  is  to  discuss  the  Lusilania,  the 
Cavell  case,  and  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
with  a  German  in  Germany.  He  would 
suppose  that  such  a  move  would  be  little 
short  of  suicide,  and  picture  the  most 
casually  started  discussion  raging  into 
tumult  and  holocaust  spontaneously.  In 
this,  one  American  has  demonstrated,  he 
would  be  quite  wrong.  As  this  man  says: 
"It  is  easy  to  tell  a  German  the  truth, 
especially  the  truth  about  himself.  He 
respects  it,  almost  morbidly,  and  the  more 
it  burns  the  more  respectfully  will  he 
receive  it."  And  when  his  German  friends 
deplore  the  manner  in  which  America, 
after  decades  of  the  friendliest  feeling  not 
unmixed  with  admiration,  in  a  twinkling 
changed  its  entire  attitude  and  regarded 
the  "jovial  German"  as  a  Hun,  the. Amer- 
ican tells  it  to  them  plainly. 

In  the  main  he  succeeds  in  convincing 
them  that  America  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
"strafed"  or  hated.  They  begin  to  realize 
that  there  is  something  in  the  thought- 
processes  of  other  nations  that  they  do  not 
understand.  Other  nations,  it  appears,  can 
be  swayed  by  the  sound  of  a  thing,  by  the 
way  it  is  presented  to  them.  They  will  not 
bother  to  find  out  the  truth;  they  accept 
what  is  given  to  them,  and  build  their 
judgments  upon  that.  All  this  seems 
strange  to  the  German,  who  is  "simply 
and  awfully  logical"  and,  "given  the 
premises,  will  proceed  by  steps  mechani- 
cally unerring  to  the  logical  conclusion." 
More  than  that,  "given  the  premises,  the 
Germans,  perhaps  alone  among  people 
since  civilization  began,  have  the  courage, 
the  obstinacy,  the  will,  or  perhaps  the 
madness,  to  push  the  logic  of  a  case  to  its 
extreme  and  utter  consequences." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Garet  Garrett,  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
lately  has  had  the  opportunity  to  teU  the 
truth  about  American-German  relations  to 
a  few  Berliners  of  note,  and  who  gives  iis, 
more  lucidly  than  it  might  be  attained  in 
any  other  manner,  a  slight  comprehension 
of  the  intensely  German  point  of  view. 
The  German,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Garrett,  is 
apt  to  consider  all  who  are  not  German  as 
unstable  quantities  and  whoUy  differing 
from  his  own  law-abiding  self.  Thus  it  is 
that  he  expects  them  to  do  things,  at 
times,  or  suspects  them  of  having  done 
other  things,  which  he  himself  would 
never  think  of  doing.  As  the  writer  ex- 
plains the  German  mind: 

He  is  possibly  the  most  emotional  of  all 
civilized  animals,  constantly  in  danger  of 
being  swept  away  in  a  flood  of  feeling. 
He  is  scandalized  at  the  thought  of  going 


to  war  on  the  rhythm  of  a  rakish  song,  like 
"Tipperary."  He  can  not  forgive  the 
French  for  seeming  to  lack  tenderness  for 
their  own  dead.  He  is  moved  to  tears 
by  a  tale  of  suffering.  He  can  not  endure 
to  read  the  horrors  of  war;  he  has  almost 
no  morbid  curiosity  about  them. 

In  France,  on  the  scene  of  a  particu- 
larly bloody  collision,  the  Germans  erected 
an  appropriate  monument,  generously  in- 
scribed to  the  dead  of  both  sides,  French 
and  German,  and  the  Kaiser  went  a  long 
journey  to  imveil  it  himself — and  this  was 
to  Germans  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  did  not 
know  it  was  news.  Weeks  afterward  it 
was  dimly  mentioned  in  a  paragraph  of 
Court  intelligence  concerning  the  Em- 
peror's recent  movements.    . 

At  dinner  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  on  hearing  that  civil  prisoners  in 
France  in  a  certain  camp  were  ill  supplied 
with  the  accessories  of  decent  living,  ex- 
claims: "Oh,  yes,  they  are  becoming  very 
rough,  those  French."  One  rubs  the  eyes 
of  one's  mind.  But  there  it  is.  The  thing 
was  said  not  ironically,  not  resentfully,  but 
sorrowfully.  What  a  pity  that  war  should 
have  coarsened  the  French  character  and 
made  it  rough! 

And  then  at  the  mention  of  another 
painful  thing,  instantly,  without  a  click, 
quite  automatically  every  German  mind 
at  the  table  turns  outward  the  side  marked 
"logical."  The  Lusitania?  Of  course 
nobody  liked  having  to  sink  a  great 
passenger-liner  with  all  on  board,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  world  toward  that  in- 
cident had  been  both  hypocritical  and 
illogical.  Given  the  German  premises, 
the  conclusion  logically  follows  that  the 
Lusitania  ought  to  have  been  destroyed; 
and  that  being  the  case,  she  had  to  be 
destroyed  as  she  was  because  the  submarine 
is  a  frail  tool  of  war  and  must  look  to  its 
own  escape.  First  of  the  premises  is  that 
England  had  undertaken  to  starve  65,- 
000,000  German  men,  women,  and  children 
by  economic  isolation.  You  can  not 
starve  65,000,000  people.  You  may  cause 
them  to  become  hungry  enough  to  yield; 
but  the  second  premise  is  that  Germany 
can  not  yield.  In  every  German  mind 
the  logic  of  the  Lusitania  case  is  air- 
tight. In  nearly  every  German  heart 
there  is  a  secret  wish  that  it  had  not 
happened,  with  or  without  logic,  only  he 
would  almost  as  lief  destroy  his  heart 
as  show  it  to  you. 

What  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  is  true  also  in  the  case  of  Belgium 
and  in  that  of  Ser\ia.  That  it  is  true 
in  much  less  degree,  if  much  at  all,  in 
the  case  of  Ze ppeliu -r&ids  on  London 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  German  can 
not  discern  any  intrinsic  difference  be- 
tween the  French  dropping  bombs  on 
Stuttgart  or  Karlsruhe  and  his  dropping 
bombs  on  London,  even  tho  his  bombs 
are  bigger  and  do  more  damage. 

Mr.  Garrett  valoroush-  takes  up  in  turn 
the  various  vexed  questions  between  this 
country  and  Germany,  and  proves  that, 
however  unsafe  it  may  be  to  indulge  in 
argument  concerning  them  here,  in  (ler- 
many,  when  sensibly  discust,  they  are  far 
from  tabu.  How  is  it,  he  inquires,  tliat 
the  same  nation  that  could  regard  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  as  a  "military 
necessity"  can  view  with  horror  and 
indignation  the  "murder"  of  a  submarine 
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CONCRETE       FOR     PERMANENCE" 
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Slertett  &  Benners  Architects         Commonwealth  Ice  &Cold  Storage  Bldg    Boston  Mass        Aberlhaw  Construction  Co  Contractors 


Cv, 
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Concrete  Industrial  Buildings 

What  do  you  want  in  your  next  building?  You  want 
fire  protection  with  lowest  insurance  rates;  lowest  repairs 
and  upkeep;  good  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation.  You 
want  quick  construction  at  low  first  cost.  Reinforced 
concrete  offers  all  these  advantages,  and  many  others  for 
most  industries.  It  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
fireproof  construction,  for  factories,  mills,  lofts,  ware- 
houses, stables,  garages  and  similar  industrial  buildings. 

Atlas   Service 

As  manufacturers  of  the  most-used  cement,  we  have  prepared  a 
book  for  business  executives  which  explains  the  advantages  of  re- 
inforced concrete  industrial  buildings  —  costs,  time  to  erect,  etc. — 
and  describes  and  illustrates  many  kinds  of  industrial  buildings.  It 
will  help  you,  in  consultation  with  your  architect,  to  decide  whether 
you  should  build  in  reinforced  concrete.  Send  the  coupon  for  a  copy. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co 

New  York       Chicago       Philadelphia       Boston        St.  Louis         Minneapolis        Des  Moines 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.    Send  me  book  on  Industrial  Buildings.     I  am  interested  in 
those  marked  "X";  Loft  Warehouse  Factory  Cold  Storage  Stable  Business  Garage  Terminal 


Name  and  Address- 


Firm    Name- 


Name  of  my  Architect- 
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House  o/  Joseph  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Hackensack,  N,  J, 


Forman  y  Light,  Architects 


IF  you  would  have  the  wood  which  possesses 
all  the  virtues  of  other  woods,  and  has  none 
of  their  shortcomings,  for  the  outside  of  your 
home,  insist  on 

White  Pine 

Three  centuries  of  building  experience  in 
America  have  proved  that  White  Pine  with- 
stands the  attack  of  time  and  weather  more 
successfully  than  any  other  wood. 

It  does  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  twist,  warp  or 
rot  —  and  once  in  place  it  "stays  put,"  after 
years  of  exposure,  even  in  the  closest  fitting 
mitres  and  in  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings. 
It  takes  paint  and  stains  perfectly. 

If  your  lumber  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  White  Pine,  we  should 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

"White  Pine  in  Home-Building"  is 

beautifully  illustrated  with  old  Colonial  and 
Modern  homes,  full  of  valuable  information  and 
suggestions  on  home-building,  and  gives  a  short, 
concise  statement  of  the  merits  of  White  Pine. 
Send  for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge  for  it  to 
prospective  home-builders. 

Address,  WHI TE  PINE  B  UREA  U 

1221  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Representing 
The   Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


"  The  Literary  Digest  "  Gives  Parents  More 
Eespect  for  the  School 

"As  to  the  effect  of  my  experiment  with  The 
Literary  Digest,  hardly  a  day  passes  but  that 
some  student  voluntarily  talks  to  me  about  some 
subject  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  present.  How  many  of  your 
teachers  wlio  are  religiously  following  the  text- 
book can  say  that?  Once  in  a  wliile  parents  are 
kind  enough  to  say  that  their  son  or  their  daughter 
is  bringing  home  ideas  which  led  them  to  believe 
that  more  living  things  and  less  dead  things  are 
nov^adays  being  taught  in  the  schools." — L.  E. 
Fitz.  The  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Kan. 


AMAZING  BARGAIN! 

Genuine  Standard  Visible  Oliver  Typewriter — 

latest  Model  5,  back  spacer,  tabulator, 
color  writing.  Nothing  lacking,  metal 
case.  FREE  TRIAL — No  Advance  Pay- 
mentl  Send  a  little  bit  each  month  un- 
til our  small  price  is  paid.  No  red  tape. 
Send  fiTour  nmiizinp  BarnainOfferaii'l  Frkk 
Tvpi-vvrit.r  H....k  Vn\:i\  .     \,,  ,,l>lii;iili.m. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
lBlO-17  P  Wabash  Avenue,  ChicaRo 


crew    by    the    English? 

he  says: 


In    explanation, 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    With  Portrait.    Cloth,  75  cftits. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


It  is  apparently  as  difficult  for  the  Ger- 
man to  understand  hot  emotional  killing 
as  it  is  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  understand 
cold  and  unemotional  killing.  The  German 
who  gave  the  signal  that  launched  the 
torpedo  that  destroyed  the  Lusitania  had 
probably  no  conscious  individual  emotion 
in  the  act.  He  did  not  relate  himself 
to  it  personally.  He  possibly  did  not 
think  of  killing  human  beings  at  aU.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  sink  the  Lusitania 
as  a  miUtary  necessity.  He  achieved  it, 
and  it  was  none  of  his  duty,  indeed  it 
perhaps  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to 
him,  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  act. 
It  would  never  have  presented  itself  to 
him  in  the  aspect  of  "murder." 

The  Enghsh  think  it  "murder."  They 
can  not  think  anything  else.  That  they 
should  treat  submarine  crews  as  "mm- 
derers,"  slaying  them  on  sight  in  hot  blood 
for  revenge,  is  open  to  the  emotional 
understanding  of  Frenchmen  and  Ameri- 
cans; but  it  is  apparently  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  Germans.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  logic  of  military  necessity. 
To  shoot  a  submarine  crew  as  it  swims  in 
the  water  or  cUmbs  on  the  side  of  a  vessel 
it  would  ha\'e  torpedoed,  even  tho  that 
crew  had  but  a  few  hours  before  attacked 
a  passenger-vessel  without  warning — that, 
to  the  German,  is  "murder." 

It  is  not  only  that  in  this  dimension 
the  German  mind  works  by  itself;  it  is 
apparently  unused  to  the  thought  that 
other  minds  work  differently.  Germany 
does  not  know  how  the  rest  of  the  world 
thinks. 

The  Germans  counter  with  queries  of 
their  own,  and  urge  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  amazing  violence  of  anti- 
German  feeling  in  this  countrj',  as  exhibited 
from  time  to  time.  The  American  replies 
that  Germany,  not  to  take  into  account  the 
rights  or  the  wrongs  of  her  case,  has  pretty 
successfully  antagonized  the  popular  sym- 
pathy, which  is  a  matter  of  feeUng  and  not 
of  logic.  "But  why?  Tell  us  why  they 
have  come  to  feel  so  about  usT"  To  which 
he  answers: 

"In  the  beginning  there  was  Belgium. 
Now—" 

"But  have  you  not  read  the  ante- 
l>ellum  letters  of  the  Belgian  diplomats 
from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe?  Have 
you  not — " 

"No,  no.  This  is  not  to  debate  the 
Belgian  question.  It  is  both  too  late 
and  too  soon  for  that.  What  we  are 
trying  now  to  account  for  is  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  Belgium.  Americans 
heard  only  the  cry  of  a  people  in  pain, 
whose  mortal  sin  was  to  have  been  in 
the  way.  .There  were  those  who  desired 
then  that  the  United  States  should  in- 
tervene. The  ^^olation  of  Belgium,  what- 
ever else  you  may  say  for  it,  produced 
moral  sentiments  very  damaging  to  Ger- 
many's cause.  That  was  instant.  Then 
came  endless  reports  of  German  cruel- 
ties— some  of  thorn,  lot  us  say.  necessary, 
some  unnecessary — all  of  them  deploi-ablo 
from  every  point  of  view." 

"But  surely."  interrupts  the  host, 
"intelligent  people  may  agree  not  to  be- 
lieve atrocity-tales,  or,  if  they  must  believe 
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them,  then  to  remember  that  they  are  not 
typical." 

"Yes,  but  we  are  talking  about  emo- 
tions. At  last  came  the  Bn,-ce  report  on 
German  frightfulness  in  Belgium.  Lord 
Brj-ce  is  a  very  eminent  person.  He  is 
regarded  in  the  United  States  with  great 
respect  and  real  affection.  His  word 
would  be  accepted  without  question. 
Could  anyliody  suppose  that  the  author 
of  'The  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  the  most 
sympathetic  critical  understanding  in  the 
English  language  of  the  German  errand  on 
earth,  would  consciouslj-  put  upon  Germany 
an  undeserved  stigma.  The  Bryce  report 
produced  a  profound  impression  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  furnished  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  American 
papers  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  re- 
lease, so  that  there  was  plenty  of  time 
to  prepare  it  for  publication,  and  it  re- 
ceived tremendous  circulation.  For  a 
great  majority  of  people  it  put  the  seal 
upon  all  that  had  been  said  of  German 
cruelty  in  war.  After  that  it  was  harder 
for  neutrals  to  find  the  words  ^\^th  which 
to  combat  the  unneutral  trend  of  American 
thought.  The  German  Government  also 
investigated  what  had  taken  place,  and  in 
due  time  made  its  report.  It  was  a  dig- 
nified performance.  It  was  an  important 
document  in  rebuttal.  There  are  many 
who  hold  it  to  be  intrinsicallj-  a  stronger 
dociiment  than  the  BrAce  report.  But 
what  did  the  German  Government  do 
■v\-ith  it?  A  summar\'  of  the  introduction 
was  furnished  to  the  press — a  few  hundred 
words.  The  physical  existence  of  the  re- 
port itself  was  unknown.  One  day  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  a  Chicago  news- 
paper saw  a  copj^  of  it  on  a  desk  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  "Hello,'  he  said,  'what's 
that?'  'Why,  that's  the  answer  to  the 
Bryce  report,'  he  was  told.  He  asked  for  a 
copy,  and  was  allowed  to  take  that  one. 
It  was  already  old.  ^He  posted  it  to  his 
newspaper,  which,  some  weeks  later, 
printed  considerable  extracts.  Other  papers 
reprinted  from  that  paper  meager  ex- 
tracts. The  total  publicity  of  the  German 
report,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Brj'ce  report,  was  nil.  Therefore,  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  Biyce  report  on 
German  frightfulness  in  Belgium  stands 
uncontroverted  in  the  minds  of  American 
people.     Do  you  know  what  that  means?" 

"We  have  never  knowoi  how  to  do  these 
things,"  says  your  host.  "We  have  made 
many  stupid  mistakes.  Yes,  we  see  what 
that  means." 

"Then  there  was  the  Lusilnnia.  One 
has  to  come  to  Germany  to  learn  that 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  regarded 
by  the  German  people  in  two  ways — in 
one  way  with  a  kind  of  military  satisfac- 
tion and  in  another  way  with  human 
horror.  For  three  daj's  Americans  waited 
in  tense  anxiety  for  some  word  of  how  the 
tragedy  had  touched  the  German  people. 
The  moral  quality  of  the  act  would  be  de- 
termined not  by  the  formal  expressions 
of  the  German  Government  so  much  as  by 
the  attitude  of  the  German  people.  But 
the  German  Foreign  Office  would  not  allow 
the  American  correspondents  to  say  that 
one  side  of  the  German  fharacter,  the  side 
Americans  especially  knew,  disapproved 
of  the  act.  because,  if  that  were  said,  the 
world  might  think  the  German  people 
were  disloyal  to  the  Government.  So  of 
that  human  feeling  we  received  not  one 
hint;  but  later,  through  sources  over  which 
Germany  had  no  control,  we  heard  that  at 
the   news    of    the    Lusilania's   destruction 
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people  went  cheering  and  exulting  through 
the  streets  of  Berlin." 

"And  you  believed  that!"  exclaims 
5'our  host.  "That  is  what  we  can  not 
understand — that  you  should  believe  such 
things.  You  had  CJernuins  among  you. 
You  had  many  citizens  of  German  blood. 
They  could  have  told  you  how  the  sinking 
of  the  Luaitania  would  be  regarded  by 
Germans.  They  knew  the  German  char- 
acter and  its  natm-al  reactions.  But 
perhaps  j'ou  would  not  have  believed 
them." 

"Perhaps  not.  in  view  of  what  hap- 
pened. Who  shall  wonder  at  it?  The 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  cheered  in 
New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  St.  Louis,  and 
in  Cincinnati,  both  vocally  and  in  print, 
by  friends  of  Germany,  who,  in  combating 
anti-German  feeling,  became  much  more 
German  than  Germans  in  Germany.  They 
behaved  very  badly." 

He  explains  to  them  further  the  "colossal 
political  blunder"  that  allowed  military 
necessity  to  dictate  the  Lusitania  disaster, 
and  how  American  sympathies  were,  up  to 
that  time,  at  least,  amenable  to  persuasion. 
But  with  the  news  of  that  triumph  of  von 
Tirpitz,  a  sudden  change  came  over  the 
Americans,  and  "the  heart  was  closed." 
Even  so,  it  might  have  been  far  worse,  for 
"if  for  one  day  had  been  lost,  besides  the 
neutrality  of  the  heart,  the  neutrality  also 
of  the  head,  there  would  now  be  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany." 
This  statement  is  received  in  silence. 
"What  else?"  they  ask  finally.  Mr. 
Garrett  continues: 

"You  complain  that  Americans  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Germany.  Neither  do  you  know 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 
German  sympathizers  by  their  attack  upon 
life  and  property  have  produced  a  state  of 
feeling  which  you  know  nothing  about.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  these  activities  are  pro- 
German  as  that  they  are  anti-American." 

"But  surely,"  several  Germans  protest 
at  once,  "you  can  not  suppose  that  the 
German  Government  has  any  knowledge 
of  these  things?  That  is  the  lawlessness 
of  individuals." 

"It  is  lawlessness  in  the  name  of  the 
German  cause,  undisavowed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  or  German  sympa- 
thizers, and  it  tends  to  associate  the  cause 
with  violence." 

"But  that  is  something  we  can  not 
help.  If  feeling  is  so  easily  misled  in  the 
United  States,  what  can  the  German 
Government  do?  No  sane  person  believes 
that  the  German  Government  would 
provoke  disloyalty  among  American  citi- 
zens. That  would  be  fatal  to  the  German 
cause." 

"So  it  was.  The  German  Government 
sent  Dr.  Dernburg  to  the  United  States 
to  carry  on  pro-German  propaganda.  He 
began  at  once  to  talk  of  an  uprising  of 
Irish- Americans  and  of  German-Ameri- 
cans. We  should  see  what  would  come  of 
our  anti-Germanism.  We  were  sitting  on  a 
volcano  and  didn't  know  it." 

At  this  every  German  lifts  his  hands  in 
despair.  He  knows  all  about  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  add.  The  Dernburg  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States,  he  admits, 
was  an  inconceivable  blunder.  Possibly 
Dr.  Dernburg  would  say  so  himself,  now 


that  he  sits  in  quiet  detachment  at  Grune- 
wald.  near  Berlin,  with  a  perspective  that 
no  propagandist  could  ever  hope  to  com- 
mand. It  is  easy  to  see  what  happened 
to  him.  In  the  Unit(xl  States  he  was 
always  on  the  impulse  of  combating  some- 
thing; therefore  he  leaned  forward  and 
was  out  of  poise.  No  longer  a  propagandist, 
he  has  recovered  his  vertical  habits  of 
thought  and  is  in  private  life  a  fairly 
impartial  critic  of  both  American  and 
German  affairs. 

The  (lerman  company  is  thoughtful. 
There  is  still  another  thing;  you  l)reak 
the  silence  with  it. 

"And  then  those  Zeppelin-ra,ids?"  you 
say.  "Nobody  in  Germany  knows  how 
frightful  they  are.  The  Zeppelin  crews 
can  not  tell  what  damage  they  have  done. 
You  have  to  wait  for  the  English  papers, 
and  the  English  keep  a  lot  of  it  out  of  the 
papers,  in  order  to  cheat  you  of  your 
satisfaction.  Therefore,  you  never  know 
how  ghastly  the  business  is.  We  get  it 
in  the  United  States  from  people  who 
have  witnessed  it." 

You  suddenly  find  resistance.  Justi- 
fication of  the  Zeppelin-raids  bursts  all 
around.  They  are  essentially  retahatofy. 
The  English  and  French  began  it.  The 
world  is  a  shrieking  hypocrite.  It  goes 
into  spasms  of  horror  when  the  Germans 
drop  bombs  on  London,  but  says  almost 
nothing  when  the  English  and  French  drop 
their  bombs  on  German  towns,  once  even 
on  a  royal  castle,  killing  innocent  non- 
combatants;  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
only  thing  is  that  German  bombs  are  more 
effective.  Is  that  what  the  world  holds 
against  Germany?  Why  is  it  a  greater 
atrocity  to  drop  bombs  on  London  than  on 
Stuttgart? 

"Intrinsically,"  you  say,  "it  is  no 
worse.  And  yet,  the  effect  upon  the 
world's  imagination  is  bound  to  be  very 
much  greater.  Technically  and  legally 
it  is  the  same;  but  in  degree  and  in  feeling 
it  is  very  different."  There  is  no  protest, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  utter  inability  of  a 
German  to  imagine  the  world  loving 
London  more  than  he  loves  Stuttgart  or 
any  other  town  of  Deutschland,  and  you 
are  tempted  to  phrase  the  moral,  "A  people 
could  not  afford  to  be  always  technically 
right  and  emotionally  wrong;  sure  only 
of  its  facts  and  unmindful  of  the  feelings. 
The  world  would  never  understand." 

That  was  too  easy  to  say.  You  ought 
to  have  distrusted  it  for  that  reason  alone. 
You  remember  instantly  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  fiing  philosophy  about  carelessly 
in  a  German  company. 

"Perhaps  it  is  so,"  says  Excellenz,  the 
host.  "But  tell  me,  do  you  really  hold 
that  your  trade  in  ammunition  with  our 
enemies  is  neutral?" 

It  is  now  your  turn  to  take  thought. 
The  argument  lies  clearly  in  your  mind. 
It  is  technically  neutral;  the  facts  are 
all  yours.  But  you  have  been  insisting 
upon  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
conduct.  And  Excellenz,  continuing,  turns 
the  argument  against  you.  "We  admit 
that  your  legal  attitude  is  perfectly  coiTect. 
You  have  the  right  on  your  side;  but  if 
you  speak  of  degree  as  altering  the  aspect 
of  acts,  there  is  a  degree  in  this  that  makes 
it  vital  to  us.  If  wo  should  lose  the  war  it 
would  be  owing  to  American  ammunition. 
You  must  see  that  our  feeling  about  it  is 
affected  accordingly.  Can  you  say  it  is 
quite  neutral?" 

"It  was  neutral  at  first,"  you  insist, 
"and  if  the  degree  of  it  has  seemed  latterly 


to  transcend  the  fact  of  neutrality,  that  is 
a  growth  from  circumstances  over  which 
the  Americans  had  no  control." 

"If  conditions  were  suddenly  reversed," 
Excellenz  persists,  "so  that  the  Germans 
alone  had  access  to  the  American  markets, 
would  ammunition  be  supplied  in  unlimited 
quantities  to  Germany  or  would  some  way 
be  found  to  diminish  the  traffic?" 

"There  can  not  be  any  positive  an- 
swer," you  reply.  "The  sympathies  of 
the  American  people  are  anti-German  for 
emotional  and  political  reasons.  The 
emotional  reasons  have  been  indicated. 
The  political  reasons  lie  deeper.  There 
is  a  behef  in  the  United  States  that  Ger- 
many thinks  a  political  philosophy  an- 
tagonistic to  ours  and  that  the  triumph 
of  Germany  in  this  war  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  democracy  in  the  world.  That  is 
not  for  the  present  debatable.  It  is  a  kind 
of  political  instinct,  not  to  be  removed  by 
argument  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict.  It 
lies  in  the  region  of  feeling  and  must  be 
accepted  in  that  hght." 

"Yes,"  says  Excellenz,  "we  can  under- 
stand that;  only,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
must  believe  that  we,  too,  have  a  kind 
of  faith,  and  that  your  trade  in  ammuni- 
tion with  our  enemies,  altho  legally  correct, 
produces  a  state  of  feeling  which  can  not 
be  reasoned  away." 


OLD  NEW  YORK 
npHE  big  green  sightseeing  bus,  open, 
A  banked  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees, 
and  resembling  a  truncated  avalanche  of 
curiosity,  will  show  you  the  highest  sky- 
scraper, the  oldest  edifice,  the  narrowest 
street,  the  most  resplendent  mansion,  the 
most  sardine-tin  tenement,  and  the  longest 
avenue  that  Greater  New  York  can  boast, 
as  well  as  Chinatown,  the  Gay  White  Way, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and 
a  great  many  other  things.  It  takes  you 
everywhere  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  pro- 
vides you  with  a  conductor  whose  monolog 
is  thoughtfully  spiced  with  ancient  jests. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  you  have  not 
seen,  when  you  return  to  your  hotel.  They 
say  that  in  Trinity  churchyard  after  mid- 
night it  becomes  palely  visible  to  the  ear- 
nest seeker,  but  certainly  none  of  the  relics 
on  the  upper  floor  of  Fraunces'  Tavern  holds 
more  than  a  dusty  hint  of  it.  There  is  no 
other  spot  where  you  may  seek  it.  If  it 
is  anywhere,  it  Ues  crusht  and  buried  be- 
neath the  caissons  of  the  monoliths  that 
line  lower  Broadway.  It  is  New  Y'ork 
City  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

In  those  days  the  city  had  no  numbered 
streets.  City  Hall  Park,  that  now  is  so  far 
downtown  that  only  the  denizens  of  the 
financial  district  know  what  it  looks  like, 
in  those  days  marked  the  northern  Umit  of 
the  town.  Northward  was  countryside  or 
wilderness.  If  you  would  gain  a  better 
picture  of  this  infant  nu>tropolis.  you  will 
seek  out  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
an  ancient  volume  of  travel-letters,  wTitten 
by  one  John  Drayton,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  the  year  1793.  In  those  halcyon  days, 
when  the  State  of  New  York  levied  no 
taxes  because  it  "has  so  much  money  in 
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OZe  Pkono6raph  o/  Cjoclay 


AEOUAN  -VOCAUON 
Jlrt  Style  R 

$1500 

"Sheraton" — M ahoga  tiy 
with  Satinwood  Inlay  or 
Salinwood,  Hand-painted. 


^  *HE  phonograph  of  today  is  a  beautiful  instrument — beautiful  to  look 


^  at  and  beautiful  to  hear.  Its  fine  lines,  its  delicate  proportions,  its  rich 
case-woods, no  longer  reflect  the  conventional  art  of  the  cabinet-maker. 
Instead,  it  is  the  unmistakable  production  of  the  artist  and  the  atelier. 

Its  tone  is  no  longer  typical  of  the  phonograph.  Gone  is  the  effect  of 
stridency  hitherto  apparently  inseparable  from  that  instrument.  Instead,  this 
great,  new  phonograph  holds  a  mirror  to  nature  itself.  Natural  tones — vocal 
and  instrumental — come  from  it,  now  rich  and  deep  and  strong,  now  soft  and 
sweet  and  infinitely  delicate. 

And,  above  all,  the  phonograph  of  today  is  no  longer  simply  a  machine  of 
stereotyped  performance.  Instead  it  has  become  an  instrument  of  personal 
musical  expression.  Playing  automatically  like  other  phonographs  when  de- 
sired, it  offers,  in  addition,  the  priceless  privilege  of  self-expression  in  music 
which  only  those  who  play,  or  sing,  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  name  of  the  "  Phonograph  of  Today,"  which  is  now  available  to 
everyone,  both  those  of  modest  means  as  well  as  those  of  wealth,  is  the 

AEOLIAN-VOCAUON 

"TJi^e  "XOor/ds  Laiesi  and  Greaiesi  PAonosS^apk 


The  Aeolian- Vocalion  is  obtain- 
able in  a  wide  variety  of"  beautiful 
styles.  These  range  from  small, 
relatively  inexpensive  instruments 
to  magnificent  "Art  Styles"  that 
represent  an  entirely  new  depar- 
ture in  the  phonograph  industry 
and  are  on  a  par  with  the  finest 
examples  of  modern  and  classic 
designing.  The  ateliers  of  the 
Aeolian  Company  are  also 
equipped  to  prepare  and  execute 
special  cases  to  meet  individual 
ideas  and  particular  requirements. 


Prices  from  $35  to  $2000 
Conventional  Styles  $36  to  ?~5  without 

the  Graduola 

Conventional  Styles  $100  to  $360  with 

the  Graduola 

Art  Styles  $375  to  $2000 

Moderate  Monthly  Payments 

The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  on  ex- 
hibition and  sale  at  the  present 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  the 
leading  music  stores.  Catalog: 
and  address  of  nearest  store  will 
be  sent  upon  request;  also  particu- 
lars as  to  arrangements  for  liearing 
the  Aeolian-Vocalion  in  localities 
where  it  is  not  represented. 
Address  Dept.  E2. 


THE    AEOLIAN     COMPANY 

AEOLIAN    HALL  NEW   YORK 

STYLE    G    ^  lOO  Makers  of  the  famous  Pianola  and  largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  inihe  world. 

CpMii;!.!  I'.iU.  I'll,-,,  lillrt,  Tlio  A..'i,lianf'... 
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Always    Dependable 

In  sudden  emergency  j'ou  can  be  sure  tliat  the 
Cello  will  "stand  up.  "  Itwon'tleak  or  burst. 
The  Cello  is  made  to  last  and  give  constant 
service.  Backed  by  a  five-year  guarantee,  the 

^■^         Metal  ^^ 

Hot  Water  Bottle 

has  no  rubber  to  deteriorate.  Rounded  to  fit  the  body, 
its  dainty  blue  flannel  bag  makes  it  soft  and  comfortable. 

At  your  dealer's.  If  he  does  not  carry  the  Cello,  order 
direct  from  us.  We  recommend  for  household  use  the 
3-pint  size,  price  $2. 50.  Other  sizes,  2  pints  ^2.00, 
5  pints  $3.00. 

A.   S.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
289  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Deaf? 


Write  today  for  our  15  day  FREE 
trial  offer  of  the  New  1916  Intensitone  model, 
Mears Earphone.  It  marvelously  covers  eight  adjust- 
ments of  12  sounds  in  each.    96  degrees  of  sound. 

Perfect  AM  To  Hearing 

The  complete  range  of  tone  of  the  human  ear  is  cov- 
ered. It  is  a  wonderful  aid  for  defective  hearing. 
Instrument  hardly  noticeable. 

Writs  fot*  Free  Book  J^rii'b,l°g^s/o°n 

deafness;  sent  Free.  It  explains  our  low  direct  prices  to  you. 
15  day  free  trial  offer.  If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  deafness,  or 
if  you  have  a  deaf  friend,  don't  fail  to  write  for  this  book  now. 

//  convenient  to  New  York,  call  for  free  demonstration. 

MEARS  EARPHONE  CO..  Inc. 

Dept.  2372,  45  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Only  38  Chances  Left! 

If  You  Are  a  Lover  of  Stirring,  Red-Blooded 
Romance,  This   is  for  YOU  ! 

A  real,  bonafide  bargain  offer.  Here 

is  a  fast-fleeting  chance  to  place  in 

our  library  at  about  half  price, 

twelve    large    volumes   of    the 

most  stirringwritingstheworld 

has   seen,  comprising  the 

Works  of  Sir  Waltec  Scott 

We  bought  these  splendid  vol- 
umes from  a  bankrupt  pub- 
lisher and  are  clearing  them 
out  at  half  what  he  sold  them 
for.    Only  38  sets  are  left. 

Here  are  exciting  books  that 

the  boys  will  readand  reread  with 

a  new  consciousness  of  courage, 

honor  and  manhood.       The  girls 

will  find  in  them  that  clean  romance 

which  inspires  lofty  idealism,  and  for 

you,  yourself,  they  will  afford  most  gripping 

reading  and  recreation  for  unoccupied  spare 

moments.  The  set  contains  such  masterpieces 

as  Ivanhoe,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Ken- 

ilworth.Waverley,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Quentin 

Durward,  Redgaimtlet,  Tlie-  Talisman,  Guy 

Mannering,and  24  other  complete  novels  and 

tales. 


Now- 
Only 

$24.50 


— ~"~^  They  are  big,  beautiful  books  (twelve  large 
volumes  in  all),  unusually  well-bound  in  rich  dark  bhie 
ribbed  cloth,  excellent  paper,  real  gold  tops,  large  type, 
profusely  illustrated  by  favorite  artists.  Send  for  them. 
Fully  returnable  if  undesired  after  inspection.  /  We  pay 
carriage  both  ways.  Sign  below  and  pin  a  dollar  bill  to 
coupon.  Offerabsolutely  expires  when  these  38  are  sold. 


*  1  Brings  the  Set  for  Inspection 

^  All  carriage  paid  by  us. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

Opiitlenien: — Si>n<l  m.-  n-jrulnr  $27.50  iMlition  of  SCOTT  fui- 
only  $14.r>0-  I  enclose  $\AH\  and  will  pii.v  thi*  halnnrc  in  in- 
stalments of  Si. (10  ivicll  if  I  Urci)  tlic  hooks.  You  will  rpfiinci 
niy  dollar  if  I  si'nd  them  bark  within  ten  days.  L.D.  2-5-IB 


N.iME. 


STATK CITY. 


funds  that  the  interest  on  it,  after  paying 
the  e.xpeuses  of  goveruincnt,  leaves  a  bal- 
ance in  its  favor,"  John  Drayton  betook 
himself  on  a  tour  of  the  North,  and  took 
great  pains  to  represent  truthfully  to  the 
people  at  home  the  wonders  that  ho  saw. 
He  found  New  York  City  already  a  flour- 
ishing seaport.  At  some  length  he  de- 
scribes the  harbor,  then  turns  his  attention 
to  the  city,  beginning  at  the  Battery.  We 
quote  selections  from  the  book  appearing 
in  the  New  York  World: 

It  has  no  embrasures,  but  the  guns, 
thirteen  in  number,  are  placed  upon  car- 
riages on  a  stone  platform,  some  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  Between  the 
guns  and  the  water  is  a  public  walk,  made 
by  a  gentle  decline  from  the  platform,  and 
going  round  the  ground  upon  which  the 
battery  is  placed.  Some  little  distance  be- 
hind the  guns  two  rows  of  elm-trees  are 
planted,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  afford 
an  agreeable  shade.  The  flagstaff  rises 
from  the  midst  of  a  stone  tower  and  is 
decorated  on  top  with  a  golden  ball,  and  the 
back  part  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  smaller 
walks,  terraces,  and  a  bowling-green. 

Immediately  behind  this,  overlooking  it, 
is  the  Government  House,  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  Then  in  the  back- 
ground was  the  city  of  New  York,  crowded 
with  excellent  buildings,  and  its  wharves 
lined  with  shipping  and  with  people,  for 
the  day  being  Sunday  the  inhabitants  were 
naturally  invited  to  the  water's  edge,  as  well 
for  pleasure  as  excited  by  curiosity. 

The  greater  part  of  its  wharves  are 
built  upon  East  River,  and  there  the  trade 
of  the  city  is  principally  carried  on.  It  is 
said  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
crowded  with  stores  and  shops.  Quite  like 
a  European  town,  there  are  few  articles 
which  may  not  be  obtained  here. 

One  thing,  apparently,  that  has  lasted 
through  from  those  times  to  this  is  the 
devotion  of  Wall  Street  to  financial  pur- 
poses.    As  we  learn: 

From  11  to  2  o'clock  the  merchants, 
brokers,  etc.,  meet  at  the  Tontine  Coffee 
House  in  Wall  Street,  where  they  transact 
all  their  concerns  in  a  large  way,  and  where 
the  politics  of  the  day  are  considered. 
This  is  a  most  convenient  and  large  build- 
ing, having  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms,  bath 
and  other  conveniences. 

When  the  Ambuscade  fleet  was  here 
there  was  a  vast  throng  in  this  house  every 
evening.  It  consisted  of  two  parties,  and 
was  productive  of  much  opposition  of  sen- 
timent which,  I  believe,  would  ere  long 
have  brought  them  to  extremities  had  not 
the  Caj)  of  Liberty,  with  the  motto  on  it, 
"Sacred  to  Liberty,"  been  fixt  up  in  the 
coffee-room,  where  it  now  is.  This  quieted 
the  minds  as  well  of  one  party  as  of  the 
other,  and  sent  to  attend  upon  their  fam- 
ily concerns  many  men  who  were  better 
employed  at  home  than  in  the  discu.ssion 
of  |)olitics. 

Wall  Street,  however,  was  not  after  all 
the  canon  of  wealth  that  it  is  now.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  principal  thoroughfares  of 
tlie  city,  of  which  the  other  three  were 
Broadway,  and  Queen's,  and  Broad  streets. 
We  are  rather  startled  to  have  the  traveler 
refer  to  New  York  as  extremely  irregular 


and  confusing  in  its  scheme  of  streets,  until 
we  renKnnb(*r  that  none  of  its  present  end- 
less avenues  reaches  down  into  what  was 
the  old  town,  and  that  even  Broadway  is 
crooked  at  its  lower  extremity.  But  the 
writer  does  not  criticize  the  city  with  undue 
harshness,  for  he  hastens  to  say: 

Notwithstanding  this  irregularity  there 
is  something  extremely  agreeable  in  the 
appearance  of  the  town.  The  irregulari- 
ties themselves  tend  to  make  it  so,  particu- 
larly the  curves  in  some  of  the  streets, 
which  consequently  do  not  give  the  full 
prospect  at  once,  but  by  degrees  unfold  it 
to  the  view.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Federal 
HaU  opens  to  the  sight  as  one  walks  up 
Broad  Street. 

,  A  vast  number  of  houses  have  been  built 
in  this  city  since  the  war,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  ornamental,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  Government  House.  It  is  two 
stories  high.  Projecting  before  it  is  a  por- 
tico covered  by  a  pediment  upon  which 
is  superbly  carved  in  basso  relievo  the  arms 
of  the  State  supported  by  Justice  and  Lib- 
erty, as  large  as  life.  The  arms  and  figures 
are  white,  placed  in  a  blue  field,  and  the 
pediment  is  supported  by  fom*  white  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order,  which  are  the  height  of 
both  stories. 

Federal  HaU  is  built  upon  Wall  Street 
and  fronts  Broadway  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Government  House.  This  is  an 
elegant  and  grand  building,  well  adapted 
for  a  Senatorial  presence.  Here  I  saw  por- 
traits of  the  President,  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  of  the  present  Governor  of 
this  State,  executed  by  Colonel  Trumbull, 
as  large  as  life  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
good  likenesses.  The  background  of  the 
President's  portrait  represents  a  part  of 
New  York  and  the  British  fleet  sailing  up 
the  Narrows.  Here  also  are  a  museum  and 
library.  The  library  contains  about  5,000 
volumes.  The  museum  was  shown  to  the 
worst  advantage,  being  but  partially  ex- 
posed and  in  a  very  small  room.  ' 

"The  college"  (Columbia,  formerly 
King's)  was  situated  in  the  open  space  "of 
three  or  four  acres  of  ground"  that  is  now 
City  Hall  Park.  It  accommodated  eighty 
students,  the  observer  remarks.  He  con- 
eludes  with  a  few  additional  details 
concerning  the  town: 

Scarcely  out  of  the  city  is  a  very  good 
ship3'ard  situated  upon  East  River.  Yes- 
terday a  ship  capable  of  carrying  900  bar- 
rels of  rice  was  launched  from  it,  and  sev- 
eral more  are  iipon  the  stocks,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  an  Indianian. 

I  just  arrived  here  time  enough  to  be  at 
their  concerts  and  plays.  Their  band, 
which  is  good,  has  the  great  addition  of 
Mrs.  Pownal's  voice,  whom  I  have  heard 
sing  at  the  play,  the  concert,  and  at  Trinity 
Church,  St.  John's  Day.  Altho  the  rev- 
erend divine  at  church  seemed  to  deliver 
himself  with  much  earnestness,  yet  such 
was  the  crowd  that  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Pownal  alone  arrested  attention  and  claimed 
the  pri\  ilege  of  being  heard.  The  company 
of  actors  acquit  themselves  very  well  and 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  much  prompting, 
which  is  an  advantage  they  have  over 
many  in  the  same  line  of  life. 

Good  hackney-coaches,  phaetons,  or  other 
carriages  may  now  be  hired  at  New  York. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  some  little 
previous  notice,  as  they  are  kept  at   uo 
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Plan  Your  Home- 
lectric 
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WHEN  plans  are  being  drawn  is  the  time  to 
provide  for  baseboard  outlets  and  lamp 
sockets  from  which  to  utilize  the  great  house- 
keeping help  of  electricityo 

Important  among  electric  conveniences  are  the 
built-in  vacuum  cleaner  and  the  Inter-phone. 
These  are  recognized  as  standard  equipment  in 
new  houses  where  fullest  efficiency  in  home 
management  is  desired. 

To  put  in  the  piping  for  the  cleaner  and  the  wiring 
for  Inter-phones  is  a  simple  matter  w^hen  the  house 
is  going  up.  The  additional  cost  is  slight.  The  only 
visible  parts  are  inconspicuous  openings  in  the  base- 
boards, covered  by  hinged  lids,  where  the  cleaner 

hose  is  con- 
nected, and 
neat  wall 
plates  for  at- 
taching the 
Inter-phones. 


Inter-phone  in  bedroom. 

Wires  connect  with  any  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  as  indicated. 


The  stationary  electric  vacuum  cleaner  has 
reached  its  highest  efficiency  in  the  type  manu- 
factured by  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
It  is  thorough  in  its  removal  of  all  dust  and  dirt, 
is  economical  to  use,  and  operates  at  the  turn 
of  a  switch. 

The  Inter-phone  provides  for  instant  communi- 
cation from  room  to  room,  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  ordinary  electric  bell  or  buzzer, 
and  can  be  installed  at  a  comparable  cost. 

"The  Electrical  Way  in  the  Home"  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  describing  every  possible  domestic 
application  of  electricity.  We  will  send  this  to 
you  on  request,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  Inter-phone  de- 
scribed above.    Ask  for  booklet  No.  242 -D. 


WESTERN     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Detroit    St.  Paul 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 
Dallas 
Houston 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 
Omaha 
Oklahoma  City 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Angele* 
Seattle 
Portland 
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What  do  you  get  for 
the  second  nickel? 


You  can  buy  at  almost  any  cigar  store  for  10c, 
a  panatela  as  good  as  the  one  shown  here. 

The  whole  point  is,  would  you  rather  pay  10c 
each  at  a  store  for  your  cigars  or  would  you  pre- 
fer to  buy  the  Shivers  Panatela, 
direct  from  our  factory,  at  $5.00 
per  100? 

Buying-  from  our  factory,  you 
save  about  half  your  money,  if  you 
are  inclined  to  smoke  10c  cigars. 

Of  course,  you  sacrifice  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  buy  your 
cigars  one  or  two  at  a  time  —  if 
that  is  a  convenience. 

But  you  g^in  one  remarkable  ad- 
vantage— an  advantage  that  goes 
with  no  cigar  sold  over  the  counter. 
It  is  the  right  to  knovj  you  like  our 
cigars  before  you  buy  them. 

OUR  OFFER  is:  Upon  request,  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is  pleased 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

You  will  note  that  we  take  upon 
ourselves  the  entire  burden  and  risk 
of  pleasing  you. 

When  you  try  these  cigars,  don't 
ask  yourself  if  they  are  worth  5c 
each.  Ask  yourself  if  they  are 
worth  10c  each.  That  is  what  we 
claim.  That  is  the  basis  on  which 
we  solicit  your  order. 

Selling  direct  to  the  smoker  saves 
a  great  deal  of  expense.  It  enables 
us  to  offer  a  hand-made  long  Havana 
filler  and  Sumatra  wrapper  panatela 
to  you  at  practically  a  wholesale 
price. 

Our  offer  protects  you  absolutely. 
Take  us  up  this  time.  You  cari't 
be  sorry. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars. 


^^. 


mm 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Incorporated 

2056  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Climates  < 


'Representative  Cal.  Homes." 

&n,  $2000  to  $6000 — Price    50c. 
"West  Coast  Bungalows." 
,01.  SHIDOtn  J2200 — Price  50c. 
"Little  Bungalows." 
HI.  %■»»  (..  SI71J0 — Price  25c. 
SPECIAL   OFFER 
— All  3  Books  $1 — Postpaid 
E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO. 

Architects 
419   llonne  Rld^..  Los  Angreles 


HEATER.  MHti^'ik 


Protect  Your  Car! 

ftod  protect  yourself.  Keep  yoar  pnmp'o  ds 
warm  as  your  home!  No  more  sbiveriDg; 
no  more  numb  hands.    Order  a 


•REO 


»»  GARAGE 
Gas  Heater 

Bama  either  natural  or  artificial  eras.    In- 
^ureBvour  car  aKainst  frozen  radiator,  etc. 
KEO''  guaranteed  safe.     Excluaivo  Ed- 
warda  Burner  Construction  and  Flame  Pro- 
tector insure  absolute  safety.     •'RI':0"is88 
in.  hurn;  12  in.  wide.  CompactandBtronc. 
Comra  all  ready  to  put  into  your  Rurajre. 
Order  now.    You'll  bo  jflad  you  did. 
THE  tDWARDS   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
837'3S3    Egoleslon  Avo.        Cincinnili,  Ohio 


Send  In  Your  Order 
Act  NOW!    Today!, 


public  stand,  but  only  at  the  houses  of 
tlieir  rosiHH'tive  owners.  The  rides  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  are  for  miles 
beautiful,  every  elevation  of  ground  pre- 
senting some  handsome  country-seat. 


THE  UMPQUA  VALLEY  BABY-RACE 

T  T  was  a  Happy  New-year  indeed  that 
-*-  The  Vmyqua  Valley  News  planned  for 
two  citizens  of  Douglas  County,  Oregon. 
In  two  cribs  somewhere  in  that  blossoming 
and  fertile  district  are  displayed  two  shin- 
ing half -eagles,  and  there  two  infants  grasp 
and  gurgle  at  the  yellow  coins.  These  are 
the  triumphant  winners  of  one  of  the  most 
exciting  contests  ever  held  in  the  North- 
west, and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Umpqua 
Valley  News's  action  in  inaugurating  in 
the  last  weeks  of  the  Old  Year  the  Great 
1916  Baby-Race,  with  two  prizes  of  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  each  for  the  first  boy  and 
first  girl  to  arrive  in  Douglas  County  after 
the  stroke  of  twelve  midnight  on  December 
31.  This  offer  alone  would  be  enough  to 
make  the  contest  exciting;  but  much  has 
been  added  thereto.  Local  jewelers  in 
Roseburg,  Oregon,  offered  a  "handsome 
silver  spoon"  to  the  first  boy,  with  his  name 
engraved  on  it  in  fair  Spencerian.  The 
Complete  House  Furnishers  on  Cass 
Street  offered  a  baby-rocker  each  to  both 
boy  and  girl.  The  Roseburg  Booterie 
volunteered  to  enclose  the  shapeless  pedal 
extremities  of  both  infants  in  small  frag- 
ments of  leather  known  technically  as 
"baby -shoes."  The  Hat  Shop  offered 
hand-embroidered  bonnets,  and  we  are 
informed  that  "the  Furniture  Man  of 
Jackson  Street  will  present  with  his  com- 
pliments a  dandy  red  high  chair  to  the 
first  baby  boy  born  in  Douglas  Countj'  in 
1916,  as  Earl  says  he  knows  from  personal 
experience  he  will  need  one."  Other  offers 
are  half  a  dozen  photographs  apiece,  a 
mysterious  "surprize,"  bit  of  jew^elry,  a 
silk  hood  for  the  first  girl,  and,  also  for  the 
girl,  "a  most  necessarj'  article — an  elegant 
nursing-bottle  and  a  package  of  the  cele- 
brated   baby -food."     Even  father  and 

mother  were  to  come  in  for  a  few  prizes 
from  these  enterprising  merchants.  How 
the  contest  came  out  perhaps  we  shall 
not  hear,  for  the  wires  are  rather  too 
heavily  laden  with  details  of  homicide  in 
Europe  and  Mexico  to  leave  room  for  news 
of  a  baby-race,  but  this  is  the  announce- 
ment that  The  Umpqua  Valley  News  made 
to  its  readers  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
race  started: 

The  contest  for  the  first  baby  boy  and 
girl  born  within  the  limits  of  Douglas 
County  in  the  year  1916  is  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  with  anxiety  and  expectation  at 
fever-heat  in  more  than  a  score  of  places 
widely  distributed  over  the  county.  The 
prizes  offered  for  these  distinguished  babies 
will  make  nice  nest-eggs  and  remembrances 
for  both  children  and  parents,  and  no 
matter  what  the  excitement  is  in  the  differ- 


ent homes  where  the  stork  pays  a  visit 
after  midnight  of  December  31,  some  one 
should  take  care  to  have  the  doctor  or 
nurse  certify  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  exact 
hour  and  minute,  morning  or  afternoon,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  baby.  This  is  a  largo 
county,  and  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  ones  may  not  reach  the  judges  for 
a  week. 

County  Judge  Marsters  and  Mayor 
Rice,  of  Roseburg,  have  kindly  agreed  to 
be  the  judges  of  the  contest  and  decide 
from  the  returns  as  to  the  day,  the  hour, 
and  the  minute,  which  of  the  babies  are 
entitled  to  have  the  honors. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  entrants 
from  all  over  the  county,  and  the  interest 
is  growing  as  the  date  approaches.  The 
year  1916  is  bound  to  be  a  notable  one  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  especially 
here  in  Douglas  County,  and  it  is  therefore 
an  important  event  to  be  given  the  title 
of  being  the  first  child — boy  or  girl — to  be 
born  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  date  for  decision  is  made  the  15th 
of  January,  so  as  to  allow^  hearing  from 
every  part  of  the  county.  Of  course  if 
none  are  born  by  that  date,  the  time  wdll 
be  extended,  but  the  persistent  rumors 
coming  to  the  News  office  warrants  the 
prediction  that  several  will  be  heard  from 
by  that  time. 


HOW  SPORTS  GROW 

FOOTBALL  was  doubtless  invented 
when  our  first  antediluvian  ancestor 
stubbed  his  toe  against  a  rock  that  did  not 
happen  to  be  immovably  fixt  in  the  earth. 
His  primal  emotion  of  resentment  roused 
to  instant  ferocity  resulted  in  a  kick-off 
that,  in  a  modern  game,  would  land  the 
ball  in  the  middle  of  the  farthest  grand 
stand.  As  for  golf — has  it  ever  been  ex- 
plained how  this  game  originated?  It  may 
date  back  to  the  days  of  war-clubs  and 
handy  assortments  of  skulls,  but  it  is 
doubtful.  In  those  rude  days  the  tribula- 
tions of  a  game  of  golf  would  have  turned 
whole  ^^llages  amuck,  until  human  life 
disappeared  from  the  face  o£  the  earth  in 
slaughter.  A  casual  wTiter  in  the  New 
York  Herald  tells  us  that  baseball  became 
more  than  a  mere  tossing  of  a  ball  in  the 
air  or  bouncing  it  on  the  ground  w'hen 
America  was  settled  by  the  Dutch.  How 
its  devotees  gradually  developed  the  game 
we  read : 

After  -playing  with  the  ball,  first  looking 
into  the  air  and  catching  the  descending 
sphere,  and  then  gazing  on  the  gi'ound, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  much  less  like 
work  and  a  heap  more  fun  to  keep  the  ball 
nearer  to  the  earth.  Consequently  "play" 
was  changed  to  "game."  Unlimited  num- 
bers of  bases  were  scattered  over  the  field, 
and  crude  unA\Titten  rules  were  agreed  to. 

By  and  by  these  bases  became  less  in 
number  until  only  four  were  left,  forming 
a  perfect  square.  And  so  the  game  of  base- 
ball kicked  and  squirmed  in  its  swaddling- 
clothes.  To  be  consistent,  and  really  as 
proof  j)ositive  that  the  game  was  niu'sed 
by  the  many  trousered  Dutch,  the  group 
of  nurses  styUnl  thenisehes  the  "Knicker- 
bockers," in  honor  of  the  savant  who  wrote 
a  most  deliglitful  history  of  New  Amster- 
dam.    No  doubt  they  would  have  liked 
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He  has  a  sense  of  Security 

Have  you -^ in  your  building? — in 


Night  was  falling  as  the  millionaire 
looked  out  over  the  city.  Square  win- 
dows of  light  blinked  from  the  darkened 
buildings  until  each  became  a  brilliant 
checker-board. 

Near  at  hand  rose  a  building  owned 
by  the  millionaire — a  cage  of  white 
light  —  brilliant  from  a  thousand  electric 
bulbs. 

What  light!    What  electric  current! 


Reaching  up 

into  every  room 

through  the  net-work  of  electric  wiring — 

electricity  tamed   by  man  and  brought 

safely  to  each  place  of  service. 

"  Brought  safely" — yes,  for  into  this 
building  the  millionaire  had  put  good  sa/e 
insulated  wire.  Why  should  he  worry 
about  electric  leaks  —  unreasonable  light 
bills — or  the  danger  of  fire? 


ECCO  Insulated  Wire  is  Safe 


Every  man  —  the  millionaire  with  big  buildings 
or  the  house-owner  with  a  priceless  happy  household 
can  have  the  same  sense  of  security  for  hardly  any 
more  cost — about  ^5  more  on  a  ^5,000  house. 

You  can  be  sure  that  your  wire  is  safe.  You  can 
be  sure  of  bright  lights  in  all  kinds  of  weather — full 
steady  flow  of  current  —  no  fuses  blowing  out  —  no 
leaking,  sparking  spots  in  the  circuits. 

Put  in  ECCO  Wire  when  you  build  or  re-wire 
your  business  building  or  your  home 

ECCO  Wire  is  safe  —  made  right  —  more  and  better 
rubber — more  care.     Every  inch  is  given  eight  different 


tests  before  it  leaves  our  factory  —  tests  more  rigid 
than  building  laws  require.  We  keep  records  of  every 
coil  and  will  give  you  a  certified  copy  of  tests  on  the 
very  wire  you  use. 

Marked  ECCO  on  the  outside  every  j  feet       y 
The   word    "  ECCO "    is  your  ensurance         / 

of  safe  wiring — positive  identification.  Ask         / 

your  architect  or  contractor  about  the  im 

portance  of  this.  If  you  don't  know  all 

about  wiring — how  it's  put  in,  what  the     ..••■ 

dangers  are  and  how  you  can  avoid 

them — send  this  coupon  for  our 

plain  language  booklet. 


The 

.;•■''      Electric 

Cable  Co 

17  Battery  PI. 
New  York  City 


Please   send  me  your 
booklet  on  safe  wiring. 


Name 


The  ELECTRIC  CABLE  COMPANY  "»/«v^7.?Jl" 


New  York  City 


Address.. 


?««5?^¥fr^s?t^ 
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Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 

Your  Washing  Done  for  2c  a  Week 

Electric  or  Water  Power  Will  Do  the  Work 

I  have  built  a  new  "1900"  power  washing  ma- 
chine. I  consider  this  machine  the  most  wonder- 
ful washer  ever  put  on  the  market.  Tub  built 
entirely  of  high  quality  sheet  copper,  it  is  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  machine  made.  It  is 
constructed  on  a  brand  new  principle  and  I  will 
guarantee  that  this  machine  will  not  tear  clothes, 
break  buttons  or  fray  the  edges  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric.  It  will  wash  everything  from  heavy  blan- 
kets to  the  finest  lace  without  damage  to  the  goods. 

This  new  "1900"  washing  machine  can  be  con- 
nected with  any  electric  socket  instantly  and  is 
-started  and  stopped  by  a  "little  twist  of  the  wrist" 
and  it  will  do  your  washing  for  2  cents  a  week. 

I  also  make  a  lighter  power  machine  which  can 
be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On  most  of  these 
machines  the  motor  will  run  the  wringer  too.  Just 
feed  in  the  clothes  and  this  power  wringer  will 
squeeze  the  water  out  so  quickly  and  easily  you  will 
be  astonished.  It  will  save  50%  time,  money  and 
labor  every  week.  The  outfit  consists  of  washer  and 
wringer  and  either  electric  or  water  motor,  as  you 
prefer,  and  I  guarantee  the  perfect  working  of  each. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
You  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny  until  you  are  sat- 
isfied this  washer  will  do  what  I  say  it  will.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog.  Address  H.  L.  Barker, 
6223  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or,  if  you  live 
in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  "1900"  Washer 
Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


It  All  Depens 


on  the  point/  If  you're  writing  with  a  Graffco  Silver 
Steel  Pen — -you're  free  forever  from  troublesome, 
scratchy,  corroded  pen  points.  These  triple  silver  plated 
pens  are  always  smooth  and  velvety — wonderful  aids  to 
good  writing!  Do  not  corrode.  Send  10  cents  for  sam- 
ple box  of  ten  pens.    We  pay  postage  and  packing. 

Graffco  GEORCE  B.  GRAFF  CO. 

«. — .  JJ..~..    294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


W& 


Paint  is  a  familiar  word;  "white  lead" 
is  not.  'Twould  pay  house-owners  to 
learn  to  think 

Dutch  Boy  Wliife  Lead 

where  they  now  think  simply  "paint." 

Send  for  Paint  Tifs  11,1 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York        Boston        Cincinnati        Clevrl.uid 

Buff.ilii      Chicago       San  I'r,-inclsco       St.  l.ouis 

(John  T.  I.hwis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Phlladclphii) 

•National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  PittsburKlO 


1.^ 


to  dub  themsolyos  the  "Stuyvesants,"  but 
old  Peter  had  but  one  h^g,  and  therefore, 
they  n^asoned,  liis  name  woukl  cast  a 
damper  on  one  of  tlie  brightest  fcvatures 
of  the  game — that  of  running  the  bases. 

In  the  days  of  these  nurses  the  game 
was  not  hmitcxl  to  any  certain  number  of 
"hands,"  or  innings.  When  one  side  made 
twenty-one  "aces,"  or  runs,  it  was  declared 
the  winner.  Up  in  Massachusetts  it  re- 
quired 100  runs  to  win  a  game,  but  the 
baby  up  there  was  slow  in  maturing.  The 
New-Englanders  were  then  considered  the 
representatives  of  culture,  and  their  land 
the  seat  of  learning.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  to  profit  by  the  progress  made 
by  the  lowly  Dutch  in  baseball.  So  in 
1858,  after  reluctantly  admitting  the 
superiority  of  the  Knickerbocker  game  over 
that  of  the  Tri-Mountain,  and  accepting 
the  changes  a  year  and  sometimes  longer 
after  the  New-Yorkers  had  made  them, 
they  joined  with  the  Dutch,  and  together 
they  formulated  rules  which  put  the  game 
on  the  highway  of  popularity. 

It  was  then  ordained  that  the  game 
should  consist  of  nine  innings,  and  so  it 
has  remained  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
also  ruled  that,  should  each  team  have 
scored  the  same  number  of  runs  after 
nine  innings  were  played,  the  game  should 
continue  until  one  team  got  the  better 
of  the  other.  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent teams  which  had  played  a  tie-game 
continuing  the  contest  the  next  day,  or 
the  next  week,  for  that  matter,  beginning 
where  they  had  previously  left  off. 

This  led  to  much  scandal,  as  it  gave 
gamblers  an  opportunity  to  ply  their 
trade.  Money  bet  on  the  game  was  held 
over.  In  the  meantime  the  gamblers  ex- 
erted their  influence  in  inducing  the  in- 
terested captains  to  scour  the  country 
for  the  best  players.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  decisive  inning  or 
innings  were  played  each  team  had  new 
men  in  its  line-up,  some  of  them  with 
national  reputations.  To  put  a  stop  to  this 
it  was  ruled  that  no  game  should  be  carried 
over  the  day  on  which  it  began.  This  is 
still  the  inexorable  law. 

It  must  be  explained  that  in  those  days 
games  in  the  National  League  were  not 
played  every  day.  Each  team  was  re- 
quired to  play  only  ten  games  with  the 
other,  five  at  home  and  five  abroad,  or 
seventy  in  all.  As  the  season  opened  on 
April  22  and  closed  on  October  21,  there 
were  naturally  many  open  dates,  teams 
rarely  playing  more  than  three  games  in  a 
week.  To-day  each  team  plays  the  other 
twenty-two  games,  or  154  in  all. 

It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  rule  con- 
stituting five  innings  or  more  a  game  in 
case  of  interruption  was  adopted.  How- 
ever, it  had  to  be  full  innings  until  1876, 
when  the  side  second  at  bat,  if  ahead,  was 
not  required  to  go  to  bat  in  the  last 
inning. 

In  direct  contrast  to  baseball,  basket- 
ball, tlio  original  "indoor  sport,"  sprang 
full-armed  from  the  ingenious  mind  of 
James  Naismith,  an  instructor  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
College,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  This,  a 
writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Sportx  Magazine  tells  us,  was  in  1891. 
Mr.  Naismith  saw  that  indoor  work,  as  the 
winter  wore  on,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  bore  for  the  boys  and. men  iu  his 


charge.  Dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  chest 
weights,  rope-elimbing,  and  so  on  grew 
monotonous,  and  interest  waned  in  athletic 
work  generally.  Anxious  to  modify  or 
correct  this  in  some  manner,  says  the 
writer,  the  director  asked  himself  a  perti- 
nent question: 

Why  not  a  form  of  indoor  exercise  which 
sliould  combine  muscular  effort  with  "the 
rigor  of  the  game"?  Putting  it  mathe- 
matically, Naismith's  theorem  was  this: 
Given  a  gymnasium  and  a  class  of  healthy 
young  men  seeking  to  maintain  a  high 
physical  standard  when  the  weather  pre- 
cludes participation  in  violent  outdoor 
athletics,  to  develop  a  form  of  indoor 
amusement  which  shall  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement of  bodily  normality  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  element  of  com- 
petition which  is  impossible  in  mechanical 
gymnasium-training. 

Naismith  set  to  work.  The  sole  material 
aspect  of  his  idea  at  the  outset  was  the 
smooth  gymnasium-floor  and  its  four  walls. 
His  game  must  be  attractive;  that  was 
essential.  It  must  be  such  a  delight  that 
men — and  women — would  like  to  play  it  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  primarily  for  hygienic 
results;  the  chest  weights  did  that.  It 
should  be  simple  and  easy  to  learn,  so 
that  the  transition  from  class- work  might 
be  made  immediately,  without  any  loss  of 
time  in  the  study  of  hampering  technicali- 
ties. It  should  be  a  test  of  skill  as  well  as 
of  strength;  there  must  be  room  for  the 
development  of  teamwork. 

Why  not  a  game  in  which  a  ball  should 
be  tossed  into  large  baskets  suspended  at 
either  end  of  a  gymnasium-floor?  Here 
was  a  form  of  competition  which  satisfied 
all  the  requirements.  ■  Equipment,  too, 
was  readily  available.  Here  was  the  floor, 
and  baskets  suitable,  at  least,  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  could  be  had  for  a 
few  cents.    But  what  of  the  ball? 

Every  possible  sphere  was  tried — large 
and  small,  hard  and  soft.  Practise  showed 
that  it  must  be  large,  to  forestall  the 
temptation  to  carry  it;  and  that  it  must  be 
inflated,  both  for  purposes  of  dribbling  and 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  players.  Finally, 
the  regulation  association  football  was 
adopted  and  proved  whoUy  satisfactory; 
the  only  alternative  was  to  wait  for  a  ball 
to  be  manufactured  which  should  exactly 
match  Naismith's  desires,  a  process  which 
would  have  postponed  the  inception  of 
the  game. 

Naismith's  idea  took.  By  1894  basket- 
ball bade  fair  to  span  the  world;  it  had 
reached  as  far  as  Paris  in  one  direction  and 
clean  to  Melbourne  in  the  other.  Even 
before  this  it  had  been  taken  up  by  women 
gymnasts. 

How  little  basketball  has  changed  since 
Naismith's  day  is  evidenced  in  its  fle.xible 
rules.  Rule  1,  section  1,  of  the  official 
rules  says  that  the  game  "may  be  plaj'ed 
on  any  grounds  free  from  obstruction" 
measuring  not  in  excess  of  "4(X)  square 
feet  of  actual  playing-space."  The  size 
of  the  ball,  the  diameter  of  the  basket,  and 
its  height  from  the  floor,  the  numlier  of 
men  to  a  side — these  details  have,  of  course, 
been  standardized.  But  in  virliuvlly  every 
other  respect,  basketball  is  the  identical 
game  which  James  Naismith  deliberately 
sat  down  to  invent  in  order  to  eliminate 
tedium  from  gymnasium-work. 

GUKAT  RKVU  SPUING  TT.VTKR 

60c  (he  case  uf  six  class  st»iM>P''«^*i  bottle* 
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Cyclone    Fence   affords    protection    and    character    to    many 

large  private   estates,  public  parks,  school   grounds,  country 

club  grounds,  U.  S.  Government  Institutions,  etc. 


Property  Protectioiv  Feivciivg  Pays 


Cyclone  Fence  is  distinguished  by  its 
exclusive  designs,  superb  workmanship 
and  dependability.  Cyclone  means  pre- 
eminent quality — it  sets  a  higher  standard 
than  heretofore  attained  in  fence  construc- 
tion. It  is  the  unrivaled  fence  for  large 
grounds. 

Our  large  catalog  will  prove 


Cyclone  Fence  always  meets  our  catalog 
specifications  in  every  detail  of  construc- 
tion and  material.  Guaranteed  as  to 
weight,  gauge  of  wire  and  height. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  ad- 
vise with  you  regarding  your  fence  prob- 
lems without  charge, 
very  helpful  to  you.     It  is  free. 


Always  Address  Main  Offices: 


Cyclone  Fence  Company 

Waukegan, 


Branches:  New  York, 


Depl.  140, 

Chicago, 


Illinois 

Oakland,  Cal. 


Cyclone  Fence  Company,  Dept.  140.  Waukegan.  111. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalog  on  items  checked  below: 
D  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence  D  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 

D  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence  D  Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border 

n  Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence  D  Cyclone  "4  in  i"  Playground  Outfits 

D  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  D  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 

D  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches  D  Cyclone  Farm  Gates  . 


My  name P.  O. 


State. 
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F.  H.  Beckwilh.  Architect 


The  Mouse  Was  Hungry! 

HE  ran  about  noiselessly,  a  tiny  insignificant  thing — unbelievably 
deadly.   For  he  came  upon  a  hard  black  insulated  wire — nibbled 
a  little — was  frightened  by  the  hissing  flash — and  scampered  away. 

Three  hours  later  a  twenty  thousand  dollar  house  and  its  costly  contents 
were  a  smouldering  mass  of  ruins,  a  mother  was  hovering  between 
life  and  death  and  a  little  child  was  lost  to  those  who  loved  him  more 
than  the  whole  world.    For  your  peace  of  mind  build  throughout  of 


NATCX)  HOLLOV/TILE 


It  is  a  decision  recommended  by  architects,  who  in  their  experience 
know  the  incalculable  value  of  absolute  safety  against  fire. 

They  advise  Natco  not  alone  for  safety,  but  also  for  economy — for  although 
Natco  is  specified  for  the  greatest  of  skyscrapers,  it  is  suitable,  too,  for  the  least 
expensive  home.  They  know  how  its  air  blankets  keep  a  house  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter.  They  know  it  is  vermin-proof, 
weather-proof,  temperature -proof — and  fire-proof. 

Send  today  for  the  book  "Natco  Houses."    Enclose 

ten  cents  (Stamps  or  Coin).     It  will  give  you  many 

new    ideas   for    building  —  part    of    the  free   Natco 

Service — at  your  service. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRGDFING 
COMPANY 

152  FEDERAL  STREET  Established  1889  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Offices  m  principal  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 
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THE    MAN  WHO   BREAKS  THE    NEWS 

OVER  the  telephone  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital goes  a  great  big  share  of  the 
bad  news  that  New  York  City  has  to  take 
to  its  heart  and  make  the  best  of  as  it  may. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  yearly  call  up  Bellevue  to  inquire 
after  some  accident  case,  or  for  some 
friend  or  relative  desperately  ill  who  could 
not  afford  more  exclusive  quarters.  Some- 
times, to  be  sure,  the  news  that  the  tele- 
phone-operator sends  back  over  the  wire  is 
good  news;  often  it  is  censored — a  mild 
statement  of  a  desperate  case,  to  avoid 
alarm  and  suffering  that  may  prove  un- 
necessary. Every  day  there  are  a  few 
replies  by  the  operator  that  apparently 
never  reach  the  anxious  caller,  for  they 
evoke  only  silence  and,  at  last,  the  reluc- 
tant cUck  of  a  telephone-receiver  replaced. 
The  wors-t  news  needs  no  acknowledgment. 
However  sensibly  it  may  have  been  an- 
ticipated, yet  when  it  comes,  in  the  even 
and  matter-of-fact  tones  of  the  operator 
at  Bellevue,  it  strikes  a  chill  blow  that 
benumbs  speech.  Fortunately  these  cases 
are,  among  the  hundreds  of  others,  the 
rarer  ones;  else  the  position  of  operator 
— the  man  who  breaks  the  news — would  be 
unenviable.  In  many  ways  his  is  a  unique 
occupation.  A  writer  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  New  York  World  connects 
us  for  a  few  moments  with  his  busy  wire: 

"You  getter  hand  it  to  them  sometimes. 
We  don't  have  to  take  everything  here." 
The  boyish  clerk  up  on  the  stool  holds  the 
two  receivers  down  from  the  desk  phones, 
and  calls  alternately  from  one  mouth- 
piece to  the  other:  "Hello,  hello,  it's 
Bellevue!  Just  keep  still  a  minute  and  I'll 
fix  you  up.  Hold  the  wire."  He  lays  one 
hand  over  the  outside  phone's  mouth- 
piece, and  calls  up  on  the  house  wire. 
"Pretty  serious?  All  right."  Then  back 
to  the  other  end  of  the  outside  wire.  "Why, 
he's  resting  quietly — yes,  resting  quietly. 
You'd  better  come  over  and  see  him,  tho. 

Good-by. Hello,  it's  Bellevue!    What's 

the  name?  Open  your  mouth  a  little 
wider,  please.  Then  spell  it.  'Alberia 
Degeria.'  Sounds  like  a  disease.  All  right. 
Hold  the  wire." 

Nonchalantly  he  calls  the  ward  and  gets 
the  report. 

"Operated  on  yesterday.     Doing  nicely. 

Be  out  in    a    week.      Good-by. Hello, 

hello,  it's  Bellevue!  What?  You  can't  get 
no  island  pass  here.  Go  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities,  foot  of  Twenty-sixth." 

It  rings  in  your  ears,  that  steady,  cheery 
response  to  the  hail  of  New  York — 

"Hello,  hello,  it's  Bellevue!" 

In  addition  to  the  calls  over  the  tele- 
phone, the  clerk  has  to  answer  many  two- 
legged  inquiries  that  come  into  the  office 
through  the  front  door.  Sometimes  the  legs 
are  long  ones,  sometimes  short,  as  in  the 
following  instances: 

"Here,  boy,  where  you  going?"  calls 
the  clerk  at  the  end  of  the  desk.  The 
boy  stops  just  as  he  is  dodging  over  to  the 
inside  door.    He  has  a  bag  of  oranges  in  one 


hand  and  loads  a  little  girl  by  the  other, 
and  he  looks  to  be  about  nine. 

"I  wanter  see  me  mudder." 

"Where's  your  pass?  What's  her  name? 
Why  didn't  you  get  your  order  first? 
Sit  down  there  till  we  call  up." 

On  the  extreme  edge  of  the  chair  he  sits, 
hanging  grimly  to  the  girl  and  bag,  both, 
and  waits  and  waits  till  you  think  they 
must  have  forgotten  him.  They  haven't. 
Presently  the  door  swings  breezily  open 
and  a  nurse  enters  with  a  batch  of  outgoing 
patients,  discharged  as  cured.  One  is  the 
mother.  They  can't  seem  to  find  any  words 
to  greet  each  other  with.  There  are  no 
glad  cries,  no  sobs.  Her  arms  gather  both 
children  close.  Some  oranges  roll  out  on 
the  floor,  and  a  policeman,  passing  through, 
stops  long  enough  to  pick  them  up.  She 
tells  the  boy  he'd  best  hold  her  hand  when 
they  go  out  on  the  street,  because  she 
feels  a  little  shaky.  Then  they  step  out 
into  the  brisk  autumn  air  together,  the 
children  helping  her  to  face  the  brilliant 
sunhght. 

"Sure,  I'd  like  to  see  me  wife  down 
in  St.  Pati'ick's  ward,  if  ye  don't  mind." 
He's  a  jaunty,  gray-eyed  old  Irishman, 
shaven  until  his  chin  looks  blue,  and  beam- 
ing with  good-will. 

"You're  in  the  wrong  place.  Go  up  to 
St.  Vincent's." 

"No,  sir.  I  know  she's  right  here  in 
St.  Patrick's  ward.  They  told  me  so  not 
an  hour  ago  over  the  wire." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

He  drops  his  tone  confidentially  and 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  family  skeleton. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  ye.  She's  a  fine  woman 
and  a  good  wife,  but  she's  just  a  leetle 
bit  off  her  nut  now  and  then,  as  ye  might 
say—" 

"Psychopathic,"  says  the  clerk. 

"Psychopathic,  is  it?"  repeats  the  old 
fellow  curiously  to  himself  as  he  shuffles 
toward  the  door.  "Now,  ain't  it  just  like 
St.  Patrick?" 

"Hello,  hello,  it's  Bellevue!  No,  we 
can't  answer  that. — Gee!  Here's  a  woman 
wants  to  know  what  her  husband's  temper- 
ature is  to-day." 

He  calls  up  on  the  ward  phone. 

"Why,  he's  resting  quietly,  yes,  ma'am. 
Good-by. — Bet  he's  quieter  than  he  ever 
was  with  that  voice."  He  leans  back  and 
whistles  plaintively,  "I  Hear  You  Calling 
Me." 

"Well,  dad,  what  do  you  want?" 

A  little  old  man  has  come  in  and  edged 
cautiously  around  the  side-wall  until  he 
has  reached  the  desk.  He  has  round, 
bright  eyes  like  a  squirrel,  too  bright  to  be 
natural,  and  he  opens  a  parcel  with  great 
mystery,  looks  over  his  shoulder,  and  finally 
reveals  a  little  old  glass  oil-lamp. 

"How's  that  for  luck?"  he  whispers. 
"Ever  see  anything  Uke  that  before? 
That's  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  boy. 
I'll  sell  it  for  ten  cents,  cash — ten  cents, 
cash." 

"Haven't  got  it  with  me,"  answers  the 
clerk,  seriously,  "but  it's  a  beauty.  You 
just  go  out  that  door,  walk  across  the  yard 
to  the  little  door  next  the  stone  stoop,  and 
you'll  find  a  man  there  who  collects  oil- 
lamps.     He'll  buy  it  for  cash." 

One  gray  eyebrow  lifts  as  if  this  were 
some  arch  conspiracy  over  the  sale  of  tho 
stolen  crown  jewels. 

"But  can  we  trust  him?  This  is  strictly 
confidential." 

"On  the  level.  Right  out  that  door. 
Yes,  sir."  He  gets  him  safely  out  in  the 
courtyard,  watches  to  be  sure  he  goes  in 


FOR 

10  DAYS! 

The  World  Famous 

franirA 

Elcchic  Cleaner 

Yes,  Madam,  that  is 

exactly  what  we  mean. 
We  will  send  you  one  of 
superb,  BRAND 
NEW,  easy  gliding  and 
deep  cleaning  Frantz 
Premier  Electric  Clean- 
ers on  10  days  FREE 
Cleaning  trial.  We 
are  going  to  loan 
you  free,  this  splendid  cleaner  for  10  whole  days, 
kemember,  this  free  loan  won't  cost  you  a 
penny.  We  even  pay  all  delivery  charges.  We 
bear  every  expense.  All  you  have  to  do  is_  to 
use  it  to  your  heart's  content  for  all  cleaning 
purposes  about  the  house! 

Without  Cost  To  You 

Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
or  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  full  details 
of  this  wonderful  free  loan  offer,  and  also  our 
beautifully  illustrated  booklet.  No  strings  are  attached 
to  this  free  loan  offer.  We  want  you  to  use  the  Frantz 
Premier  for  10  full  days  just  as  though  it  were  your 
own.  Clean  your  carpets  and  your  rugs  with  it.  Try 
it  on  your  furniture,  mattresses  and  walls.  Use  it  in  all 
the  nooks  and  corners.  We  want  you  to  see  lor 
yourself  how  it  picks  up  threads,  lint  and  ravelings 
and  every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  10  days  free  trial  if  you 
are  not  more  than  delighted  with  the  cleaner,  you 
may  return  it,  or  we  will  send  for  it,  without  a  cent 
of  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  But  if  you  decide 
that  you  simply  cannot  get  along  without  it,  then  you 
may  keep  the  cleaner  and  pay  for  it  on 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

The  cleaner  goes  to  you  right  from  our  factory, 

or  direct  from  our  dealer  if  we  have  one  in  your  town. 
First  you  gat  the  free  trial  and  then  the  easy  monthly  payments. 

And,  remember,  you  get  the  rock  bottom  factory  price— you  do 
not  pay  a  penny  more  because  of  this  epecial  £)asy  Monthly 
Payment  Plan. 

We  expect  to  be  eo  swamped  with  Free  Trial  requests  that  we 
reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  So  send  at  once  for  your  Free  Trial.  Remember 
—absolutely  no  obligation  to  buy* 

MAII  TtJIC  rnilDAM  Si^  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
IVIHIL  iniaUUUrun  ua  at  ohce.  The  minute  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  mail  you  the  full  details  of  this  great  free  trial  offer 
and  easy  payment  plan.  We  -w'\]  also  send  yon  free,  the  beauti- 
fully illustrated  literature.  Send  coupon  or  write  today— at  once. 

The  Frantz  Premier  Company 
Dept.     II96|  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sign  this  Coupon  NOWl 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 

Oept.   1196, Cleveland,  Ohio 

Without  expense  or  obligation  to  me  send  full  and 
complete  details  of  your  wonderful  Free  Trial  and  Easy 
Payment  offer.  Also  your  beautifully  illustrated  booklet. 


TJ^ame. 


Address.. 
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METAL 
COLUMNS 


"The  Ones  That  Last  A  Lifetime" 

Because  of  their  simple  beauty  the 
cohimns  are  the  first  thing  people 
notice  on  your  home. 
If  you  would  preserve  their  beaiity 
against  checkmg,  splitting;,  rotting 
and  other  effects  of  time  and  weather, 
see  that  Union  Metal  Columns  are 
used. 

The  shafts  are  of  open  hearth  steel 
formed  in  correct  architectural  pro- 
portions. They  are  protected  by 
special  galvanizing  and  a  permanent 
coat  of  metalastic  paint. 
Write  for  our  Column  Book  No.  5 
and  ask  your  architect  about  Union 
Metal  Columns. 

The  Union  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Standards 
Canton,  O. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
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If  You 
Arc  Under 
FORTY 

Stop    now    to 
consider  your 
chances  of  es- 
caping Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Disease, 
loosening  of  the 
teeth,  receding  and 
inflamed  gums).  A 
few  persons  under 
40    are    afflicted 
with  it,  but  after 
that  age  only  one 
out  of  five  avoids 
it — unless  preven- 
tive measures  are 

adopted.  A  standard 
preventive  and  treat- 
ment   is    Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prepara- 
tion. Used  dauly  like 
a  dentifrice  (it  is 
pleasant  to  the  taste) 
it  positively  prevents 
Pyonhea.    Even  in 
advanced    cases,    it 
usually      brings 
prompt    relief,    but 
then  it  is  best  to 
first  CONSULT 

YOUR   DEN- 
TIST.    Ask  him 

about  Forhan's,  any- 
way. 

Large  lube  (as   illus- 
trated), 50c.    If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it.send 
us  his  name  with  lOc. 
stamps  and  we  will 
send  3  trial   tubes 
(enough    for     your 
family  and  friends). 
Forhan  Co.,  23-29 
Elm  St.,  New  York. 


WHAT  15^"  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
flnderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation;  a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  22d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse ;  it  costs  but  |1  a  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex  - 
pense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  yourhomewhichis  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  Ifyou  would  appreciate  apa- 
per  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is  at 
last  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  mightlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathflnderon  probation  13  weeks.  The 
IScdoes  notrepay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 

Mhe  Pathfinder.  36  Douglas  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.^ 

SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writing   of   tlie    Sliort   Story    taught   by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwoin.  for  years  Editoi'of  Lippiiicott'K. 
zso-pnge  ciitiiiogne  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  COKI«IiSPONI)ENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Eaenwein  Oept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Reading  of  Business  Law 

Revolutionized 

Fiy  a  novel  adaptation  of  Harvard  Case  Sya- 
tem.    Law  made   plain  and  intereetiriK  by 


Btory  treatment  and  addition  of  Illustrative       

caseB.     Seven  volumes— compiled   by  university  experts— ab^ 
lutely  authoritative.    For  all  business  or profesBional  men,  clerks 
or  land  owners.     A  practical  ready  reference— any  bnsineus  law 
point  at  a  glanco.    Working:  knowledge  without  tedious  study. 

Ml  Business  Law  $ 

These  subjects  mado  plain  and  entertaining* 
Contractfl.  Pernonn;  DomeBtic  Relations; 
Agency;  Partnerships;  (Corporations;  Hi  I  la 
and  Notes;  llankinK-;  Sales;  Suretyship; 
Insurance;  Real  Property,  Hailmonts; 
Interstate  Commerce;  Common  Carriers; 
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bUtrv  cHHeB  covering  important  law  poJDta,    tio  obligiilion. 


Business  Legni  Formn;  Federal  Business 
Laws;    Workmen's    CompenHUtion    Act, 
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tho  right  dirtH'lion.  ami  calls  iij)  the  ad- 
mit tauce-offico  to  take  care  of  him.  After 
about  five  minutes  a  white-clad  interne 
comes  in  and  remarks  that  it  took  two  men 
to  get  tho  old  lamp  away  after  he  had 
landed  in  the  psychojmthic  ward. 

"Some  Aladdin,"  he  laughs. 

A  middle-aged  and  deprest  woman  in  a 
black  suit  inquires  anxiously  for  Mr.  Beers. 

"No  such  name.  Your  husband, 
ma  am.' 

"No,  thank  Cod,"  she  sniffles.  "He 
just  boards  with  me,  and  he  ain't  showed 
up  for  fom-  days.  Something  must  have 
luippened  to  him,  and  (Jod  knows  I  did  my 
duty  and  fed  him  good  and  proper,  and  if 
ever  a  man  loved  his  meals  he  did,  and 
always  on  time,  too.  Should  I  look  in 
the  Morgue,  do  you  think?  He's  left  his 
safety-razor  behind  and  his  suitcase,  but 
his  best  suit's  missing." 

"Try  the  Marriage  License  Bureau," 
advises  the  clerk. 


HUERTA'S  DISPUTED  GREATNESS 

'PROM  Peon  to  President  is  a  long  road 
-*-  seldom  trod,  but  Victoriano  Huerta 
traversed  it  during  his  lifetime,  and  might 
have  siurvived  the  ordeal  to  spend  many 
peaceful,  virtuous  years  at  his  Long 
Island  home  had  not  the  habit  of  revolu- 
tion proved  impossible  to  shake  off.  Now 
that  he  is  gone,  opinion  is  as  diverse  as 
possible  as  to  his  value  to  Mexico,  the 
justice  of  his  enforced  flight  from  that 
country,  and  his  place  in  his  country's 
history.  One  paper  calls  him  "a  revolu- 
tionist by  nature,"  another  "the  old 
Indian,"  and  still  others  "a  curiously 
powerful  figure,"  "a  whisky-poisoned  ban- 
dit," "a  soldier  and  a  man  of  considerable 
force,"  "unscrupulous  and  a  traitor,"  and 
"a  type  at  once  forceful  and  violent,  to 
command  attention  and  even  respect." 
On  one  side  we  are  assured,  as  in  the 
columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  that, 
"rightly  directed,  his  talents  would  [have 
commanded  for  him  a  place  of  honor  and 
influence."  While,  on  the  ot^er  hand,  we 
are  reminded  that  he  "fought  like  an 
Indian,  lived  like  an  Indian,  and  thought 
like  an  Indian,"  and  that  "he  cared  no 
more  about  the  virtue  of  women  than  the 
life  of  a  man  or  the  looting  of  a  treasury." 
A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  would 
have  Mexico  say  with  Prince  Hal:  "I 
could  have  better  spared  a  better  man." 
He  finds  Huerta  a  "great  Indian,"  lacking 
only  the  placid  goodness  of  Benito  Juarez 
to  make  him  the  greatest  Indian  in  Mexi- 
can history.     As  we  read  on: 

Huerta,  truly  calling  himself  "a  common 
Indian,"  rose  to  high  command  in  the 
Army  tlirough  strict  and  able  attention  to 
the  business  of  soldiering.  He  fought  well 
and  faithfully  for  Diaz,  without  either 
plotting  against  him  or  serving  his  despotic 
purposes  other  than  as  an  obtidient  soldier. 
He  foiight  faithfully  and  well  for  Madero 
when  he  came  in — until  the  moment  when 
all  went  to  pieces  under  the  guns  of  revo- 
lution in  the  capital.  The  part  that  he 
had  in  the  killing  of  Madero  need  not  bo 


palliated.  It  belonged  to  a  darker  and 
bloodier  society  and  dispensation  than  ours. 
But  Mexico  would  have  accepted  it. 

Huerta's  whole  life,  up  to  the  time  that 
the  fighting  broke  around  Madero'*  head 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  had  been  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  safe  and  steadying  leadership 
of  the  Mexican  people.  His  aboriginal 
blood,  his  freedom  from  the  factional  im- 
pulse, his  courage,  even  his  stolidity,  fitted 
him  for  this  task.  At  the  moment  which 
fate  seemed  to  have  chosen,  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  supreme  command  of  the  na- 
tion's forces  of  war  and  peace.  Then — the 
shuddering  tragedy  under  the  walls  of 
Belen  prison  and  the  collision  of  Huerta's 
fate  with  the  obstinate  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  from  that 
moment  the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  the 
wreck  of  his  career.  It  is  a  tragedy  of 
no  mean  proportions,  and  its  significance 
in  history  must  be  acknowledged. 

The  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  just 
estimate  of  Huerta's  real  worth,  remarks  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  are  first  his  life,  and, 
secondly,  his'death,  for ' '  the  peon  of  Cola  tan, 
the  half-breed  Indian,  lived  a  plunderer 
and  died  a  drunkard."  But,  the  same 
paper  continues,  the  world  must  continue 
to  respect  him  to  a  certain  degree,  for  he 
feared  no  man,  and  when  traitorous  death 
grinned  down  at  him  from  the  arras  of  his 
executive  chamber  in  Mexico  City,  he  left 
the  country  not  as  a  skulker,  but  in  broad 
light  of  day.    This  writer  continues: 

Huerta  was  entitled  to  wear  the  "red 
badge  of  courage."  He  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  fear.  He  was  a  brave  soldier, 
a  capable  general,  and  he  taught  two 
Administrations  at  Washington  that  he 
was  a  wily  diplomat.  Carranza,  altho 
recognized,  has  not  dared  to  enter  his 
capital.  Huerta,  in  the  days  when  his 
Presidency  was  crumbling,  when  he  knew 
that  the  play  was  over  and  the  curtain  was 
about  to  be  rung  down,  when  he  was 
besieged  on  all  sides  and  traitors  sur- 
rounded him,  defied  his  enemies  and  stood 
by  his  guns. 

The  immediate  and  remote  cause  of 
Huerta's  death  was  his  own  excesses.  He 
drank  enough  brandy  each  day  to  kill  an 
ordinary  man  in  a  month.  He  drank  it 
before  breakfast  and  all  day,  and  brandy 
was  the  narcotic  that  soothed  him  to  sleep 
at  night.  Because  of  his  lowly  birth  and 
because  of  liis  life  and  living,  many  sup- 
posed that  Huerta  was  ignorant  and 
illiterate. 

Not  so.  He  had  ^eat  native  ability, 
which  was  discovered  by  a  parish  priest  and 
developed.  Born  in  1854,  he  entered  the 
Chapultepec  Military  Academy  in  1872  and 
was  graduated  with  honors  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army.  He  was  a  natural 
mathematician  and  an  eminent  topographer. 
He  had  a  concise  style  in  wTiting,  and  no 
mean  ability  in  putting  his  own  case. 
More  than  once  he  made  the  American 
State  Department  wince  by  his  adroit  n^ 
plies  to  American  notes.  His  argiunent 
was  fascinating,  his  logic  almost  irre- 
sistible. Wonder  as  he  was  in  pleading 
a  bad  cause,  one  can  not  but  speculate  on 
what  he  might  have  done  in  arguing  a 
righteous  one. 

It  is  doubted,  how^ever,  if  it  was  in  the 
make-up  of  Victoriano  Huerta  to  espouse  a 
good  and  a  great  cause.  By  birth  he  w-as 
too  ignoble  and  by  tastes  he  was  too  low. 
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''The  car  the 
public  built" 


►;i 


The  Car-Owner  Who  Chuckles! 

"I  don't  want  to  pay  a  small  fortune  for  a  car — can't  afford  to,  with  the  family  to  con- 
sider. But  I  do  want  a  car  that  the  women  folks  will  be  proud  to  ride  in,  that  everybody 
will  be  comfortable  in,  and  that  I'll  really  enjoy  driving. 

"And  this  year  I've  found  the  right  car  at  the  right  price,  so  I  guess|I've''got'a  right  to 
chuckle.     Take  my  tip  and  find  out  about  it." 


The 
Car 


BRISCOE 

Twenty-Four 


The  Briscoe-line  body,  with  tapering  hood  and  tilted  eye-saver  windshield — the  equal 
»-|  ,  .»  in  appearance  of  any  car  at  any  price.  Four  full  elliptic  springs;  sofa-type 
UetCLllS  cushion  springs  in  seats.  Two-unit  electric  starting  and  lighting  system.  A 
wonderful  power-plant — the  same  Zyi  x  Syi  motor  that  was  famous  for  its  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  1915  Briscoe  at  $785.  Gearless  Differential,  minimizing  skidding  and 
sidesway,  and  delivering  power  to  the  solidly- grounded  wheel  in  soft  or  uneven  going. 
104-inch  wheelbase,  with  extra  body  and  leg  room.  Full  equipment,  including  real  one-man 
top,  electric  headlights  with  dimmer,  electric  tail-light,  electric  horn,  demountable  rims. 


The 
Price 


$ 


585 


f .  o.  b.  factory 


"The  car  the  public  built"  really  describes  this  latest  Briscoe  beauty.  We  let  the  engi- 
neers make  it  mechanically  right,  but  we  let  the  great  buying  public — you — add  the  con- 
veniences. 

The  result  is  just  the  car  you'd  get  if  you  had  one  built  to  order — there's  everything  in 
it  that  you've  been  asking  us  manufacturers  to  include. 

Such  a  car  at  such  a  price  is  made  possible  only  by  the  designing  genius  of  Benjamin 
Briscoe,  backed  by  the  manufacturing  ability  of  a  $6,000,000  corporation  with  complete 
plants  for  turning  out  every  part  of  its  cars. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  your  catalog  of  your  car. 


Briscoe  Motor  Company,  112  Wildwood  Ave.,  Jackson,  Michigan 


Dealers: 


Briscoe  dealers,  as  well  as  owners,  are  chuckling  these  days.   For  the  Briscoe  Twenty-Four  has  met 

with  a  popular  favor  that  is  a  marvel  even  to  those  familiar  with  the  great  successes  of  the  past.  With 

the  Briscoe  De  Luxe  Eight  38  at  $950,  and  the  De  Luxe  Four  38  at  $750,  Briscoe  dealers  have  a  "line  of  three  leaders" 

that   covers  eighty  per  cent  of  the  field.     Write  or  wire    regarding  your  territory — or  better  still,  come  in  and  see  us. 
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He  lived  for  gain,  for  excesses,  and  for  lust. 
Yet  he  had  in  his  nature  a  strain  of  true 
loyalty.  He  was  loyal  to  Diaz,  he  was 
loyal  to  di>  la  Barra,  and  he  was  loyal  to  the 
rebel  Madero,  the  only  rebel  against  con- 
stituted authority  in  Slexico  under  whom 
he  ever  served — until  he  killed  him. 

In  Diaz,  Mexico  had  a  developer  and  a 
despot.  In  Madero,  it  had  an  iini)ractical 
idealist.  In  Huerta,  it  had  a  man  oF 
courage,  much  ability,  and  a  debauched 
libertine.  In  Carranza.  it  has  nothing. 
Mexico  and  the  world  will  remember  Diaz 
and  Huerta  when  Madero  is  forgotten  and 
Carranza  is  despised. 


APOLLOS  OF  THE  MAT 

THE  wrestler,  the  "King  of  the  Mat," 
is  by  way  of  being  the  popular  hero  in 
the  East  this  year.  In  New  York  City, 
where  the  celebrated  "Masked  Marvel" 
wrestles  tirelessly  with  the  greatest  and 
weightiest  and  offers  an  inspiring  exhibi- 
tion of  physical  prowess  to  thousands  of 
on-lookers,  the  excitement  over  this  sport 
is  intense.  Hardly  less  inspiring  are  the 
four  other  men  who  form  the  "team"  that 
fills  the  Manhattan  Opera-house  nightly — 
Roller,  Aberg,  -  Lewis,  and  Zbyszko.  All 
of  them  are  extraordinary  specimens  of 
strength  and  muscular  grace.  Why  not 
make  such  men  our  national  heroes?  ques- 
tions one  writer.  Why  not,  for  instance, 
let  our  young  boys  freely  find  food  for 
admiration  and  emulation  in  these  clean- 
limbed, quick-motioned  athletes?  The 
Greek  ideal  of  physical  beauty  can  not 
but  be  beneficial,  so  long  as  it  betokens 
as  well  a  clever,  clean,  quick  mind,  and 
that,  for  the  professional  athlete,  is  quite 
as  indispensable  as  bulging  muscles.  So 
argues  Alfred  W.  McCann,  the  New  York 
Globe's  pure-food  expert,  to  whose  province 
the  subject  of  a  tine  physique  is  by  no 
means  alien.  For  the  last  6,000  years, 
he  asserts,  "man  has  been  abusing  all 
his  physical  and  mental  faculties,"  and, 
in  consequence — 

The  survivors  of  to-day  are  floating  on 
the  froth  of  ages.  Plagues,  epidemics, 
scourges,  pestilence,  famine,  and  war  have 
helped  gluttony,  alcoholism,  and  bestiality 
to  dissipate  the  vigor  of  nations. 

Look  at  the  physical  types  one  sees  in 
every  street-car,  at  the  theater,  on  the 
ball-ground,  in  restaurants,  office-buildings, 
everywhere,  tall,  gaunt,  short,  flabby, 
hollow-cheeked,  red-nosed,  white-lipped, 
round-shouldered,  bald-headed,  weak-eyed, 
crooked-limbed.  All  these  departures  from 
the  normal  are  expressions  of  a  fixt  law. 

Cause  and  effect  are  everywhere  to  bo 
seen.  Humanity  has  nestled  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  and  has  paid  the  price.  Handsome 
young  men  are  forced  to  pad  the  shoulders 
of  their  overcoats.  Dignified  middle-aged 
gentlemen  take  pains  to  smooth  a  few 
straggling  hairs  over  six  square  inches  of 
hairless  dome. 

The  normal  man  is  not  often  seen.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  five  miracle  men 
who  are  exhibited  nightly  at  the  Second 
International  Wrestling  Tournament  have 
captivated  the  masses.     There  is  an  in- 


spiration in  these  modern  types  of  Theseus, 
Hector,  Hercules,  Mars,  and  Mercury. 

Roller,  Aberg,  Lewis,  Zbyszko,  and  the 
"Masked  Marvel"  are  physically  perfect 
types,  each  of  them  an  inspiration  to  other 
men.  One  sees  in  the  majestic  outlines 
of  these  extraordinary  creatures  a  symbol 
of  the  birthright  which  humanity  has  sold 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

All  men  would  be  like  these  men  in  a 
world  that  devoted  half  as  much  attention 
to  its  own  health  as  it  does  to  the  health  of 
the  animals  in  which  money  is  invested. 

The  writer  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  these  men  are  more  than  mere  athletes. 
They  are  gentlemen  of  sport,  and  the  ad- 
miring j-outh  who  watches  them  and  comes 
to  understand  the  law  of  fair  plaj^  and 
tolerance  that  they  instinctively  obey  goes 
away  with  something  beyond  price  and 
which  forty  preachers  of  spiritual  living 
might  not  have  succeeded  in  teaching  him. 
Discussing  these  men  in  detail,  Mr.  McCann 
says: 

Who  has  ever  seen  a  handsomer,  a 
nobler,  a  more  beautiful  statue  than  that 
to  be  found  in  the  living  body  of  the  mighty 
Pole,  Zbyszko?  One  naturally  associates 
his  classic  lines  with  the  most  ancient  sport 
of  classic  Greece.  Zbyszko  is  a  wrestler 
born,  yet  there  is  a  manly,  courageous,  and 
generous  something  about  him  that  lifts 
him  above  the  class  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  look  upon  as  wrestlers. 

Zbyszko  charms  not  only  by  reason  of 
his  physical  perfections,  but  because  in  Jiis 
face  are  reflected  many  of  the  fine  traits 
over  which  manly  men  are  compelled  to 
enthuse. 

Lewis  is  another  type,  agile,  alive, 
powerful,  with  a  beautiful  body,  and 
wonderful  legs.  He  too,  like  Zbyszko,  in 
his  physical  greatness  is  indulgent  to  the 
faults  of  lesser  men.  I  have  seen  him 
fouled  on  a  number  of  occasions  by  excited 
wrestlers.  Under  the  provocation  he  has 
wdnced  for  a  second  and  then  smiled 
broadly  as  tho  it  didn't  matter  at  all. 

No  finer  type  of  athlete  can  be  found, 
and  if  to  secure  a  championship  means  to 
practise  cruelty  in  its  unlovely  brutishness 
I  verily  believe  that  this  splendid  creature 
will  deliberately  forego  such  honor.  Lewis 
is  a  man,  not  a  beast. 

The  crowd  likes  Lewis  for  the  reason 
that  it  instinctively  recognizes  in  him  a 
combination  of  those  traits  of  which  its 
popular  heroes  are  made.  It  knows  that 
Lewis  is  game,  sportsmanlike,  fair,  ag- 
gressive, and  under  perfect  control.  So  it 
pays  its  tribute  to  him  nightly  by  demon- 
strations of  applause  which  are  unmistak- 
ably spontaneous  and  well  deserved. 

Roller  represents  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  He  is  big  by  nature  and  his 
bigness  has  been  cultivated.  A  practising 
physician  of  considerable  note,  a  pro- 
fessional wrestler  who  on  several  occasions 
has  been  within  an  inch  of  the  champion- 
ship, and  who  in  his  mature  years  still 
possesses  much  of  the  strength  and  agility 
and  all  of  the  skill  of  his  prime,  he  makes 
a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  crowd. 

One  is  forced  to  see  in  Roller  the  effects 
of  self-control.  At  a  time  when  men  are 
consulting  their  physicians  for  high  blood- 
pressure,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  stiff 
joints,  and  "nerves,"  Roller  is  still  a 
healthy  boy.    Wrestling  has  made  him  so. 

The  spectators  who  marvel  over  his 
physical    dexterity    and    mental     agility 


instinctively  realize  that  when  many  of 
their  pampered  bodies  are  in  the  grave 
Roller  will  be  a  youthful  patriarch.  He  is 
as  precious  a  citizen  as  New  York  can  boast 
of.     Nothing  better  can  be  said  of  any  man. 

Aberg  is  the  type  of  the  ancient  gladiator 
who,  when  the  thumbs  of  the  vestal  virgins 
went  down,  was  capable  of  decapitating  his 
fallen  opponent.  He  is  a  great  brute  of  a 
man,  a  cross  between  a  physical  Hercules 
and  a  spiritual  gorilla.  Altho  champion, 
he  is  peevish  and  unsportsmanlike.  Weigh- 
ing 263  pounds,  he  does  not  hesitate,  in 
moments  of  pique  and  chagrin,  to  toss  a 
rival  weighing  200  pounds  into  the  fiu*ni- 
ture  or  scenery,  drop  him  upon  his  head 
off  the  mat,  or  otherwise  indulge  his  brute 
instincts  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  and 
oldest  of  manly  sports. 

The  public,  realizing  this  incompati- 
bility, boo  and  hoot  the  unnatural  contrast 
between  his  magnificent  physical  power  and 
his  feeble  spiritual  vision.  Aberg  may  yet 
develop  into  a  big,  all-round  man,  but  as  he 
stands  to-day  the  one  appeal  lies  in  his  phys- 
ical massiveness  and  primeval  attributes. 

Last  of  all  is  the  strange  individual  who, 
tho  doubtless  well  enough  known  to  the 
managers,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  his 
identity  secret  during  the  whole  tourna- 
ment by  wearing  a  close-fitting  cloth  mask 
completely  covering  his  face  and  head. 
The  wiseacres  shake  their  heads  sagely 
and  declare  that  it  is  undoubtedly  this  one 
or  that  one,  but  even  the  men  with  whom 
he  wrestles  nightly  profess  doubt  as  to  who 
ho  really  is.     We  read: 

In  the  "Masked  Marvel"  one  sees  a 
combination  of  Mars  and  Mercury.  Here 
is  a  man  who,  possessing  ordinary  physical 
gifts,  has  so  developed  them  that  he  stands 
forth  the  most  interesting  and  most  sensa- 
tional of  the  crowd  of  gladiators  with  whom 
he  performs.  Weighing  at  least  thirty 
pounds  less  than  any  of  the  other  four 
stars  of  the  tournament,  he  carries  a  handi- 
cap which  is  much  greater  than  on  the 
surface  it  appears. 

With  Aberg  it  is  263  against  the  "  Mar- 
vel's" 210,  a  difference  of  53  pounds.  This 
means  that  Aberg  brings  53  poxmds  plus 
against  the  "Marvel's"  53-pounds  minus, 
an  actual  advantage  of  106"  pounds  in 
weight.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  -  three 
against  210  is  not  210  against  263.  Sport- 
ing writers  as  a  rule  do  not  interpret  differ- 
ence of  weight  in  this  manner,  but  the 
difference  is  actual. 

In  the  "  Marvel's"  system  of  training  he 
has  cultivated  his  mind  and  spirit  as  well  as 
the  body.  His  coolness  imder  fire  is  xm- 
canny.  His  relentless  aggressiveness,  even 
when  on  the  defense  against  bigger  men,  is 
imcanny.  His  sportsmanlike  instincts  are 
developed  to  a  degree  that  seems  to  make 
him  actually  willing  to  give  a  handicap  to 
any  rival. 

I  have  seen  him  yield  in  every  dis- 
pute, relying  solely  upon  the  uncanny 
confidence  which  he  possesses  in  his  own 
powers.  Tho  word  uncanny  best  describes 
this  superb  professional  athlete.  His 
beauty  from  the  mask  down  is  the  beauty 
of  Apollo.  His  strength  in  proportion 
to  his  size  is  the  strength  of  Hercules.  His 
valor  is  the  valor  of  Hector.  His  delibera- 
tion under  trying  situations  is  a  spectacle 
fit  for  the  gods. 

Niglit  after  night  he  has  been  converted 
into  a  commercial  sacrifice  until  the  strain, 
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Get  Up  Cozy  Warm,  With  the 
Air  Fresh  and  Live 


Dunham  Radiator  Trap 

Keeps  in  the  loarmth- giving 
vapor,  but  lets  out  the  heat- 
reducing,  coal- wasting  air  and 
tvater.  Keeps  radiators  hot  ail 
over. 


Dunham  Inlet  Valve 

A  single  turn  and  the  heat  is  on 
full  blast.  No  back-breaking, 
wrist-straining  turning.  A 
handsome,  convenient  fixture 
that  gives  complete  heat  control 
—as  little  or  much  as  desired. 


Dunham  Thermostat 

Fits  on  the  wall — connects  elec- 
trically^as  ornamental  and  use- 
ful as  a  clock.  Can  be  set,  so 
that  the  house  will  be  at  any  de- 
sired temperature  at  any  hour. 
Really  an  automatic  furnace- 
man,  for  it  mechanically  opens 
and  closes  damper  doors  with 
much  greater  accuracy  and  de- 
pendability than  you  can  your- 
self, 

Dunham  Damper  Motor 

Operated  by  the  Thermostat  and 
Pressurestat,  automatically 
opening  and  shutting  off  draught 
and  damper  doors  as  needed. 


Dunham  Pressurestat 

Prevents  waste  of  coal.  When- 
ever the  vapor  (.steam)  pressure 
rises  above  normal,  the  draught 
is  automatically  closed.  This 
saves  coal. 


This  and  greater  luxury  comes  with  the  installation  of  a 
Dunham  Heating  System.  It  puts  an  end  to  dressing  with 
teeth  a-chatter — to  getting  up  before  the  rest  of  the  folks  to 
shake  down  the  furnace — to  awakening  unrested  with  a  dry 
throat  or  heavy  eyes  in  a  superheated  room  full  of  stale  air. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  Inlet  Valve,  Thermostat, 
Pressurestat  and  Damper  Motor  (all  patented  features, 
explained  in  this  advertisement)  combine  to  give  you  a 
long  service,  trouble-proof  heating  system  and  one  that 
requires  no  attention  other  than  feeding  it  coal. 

No  pounding,  knocking,  hissing  radiators.  Your  home 
or  any  room  in  it  heated  in  almost  no  time,  and  may  be 
cooled  off  just  as  rapidly.  Any  temperature  automatically 
produced  at  any  particular  hour,  day  or  night. 


VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 

is  a  mechanical  janitor.     It  never  forgets  when  you  forget.     It  is 
always  on  the  job,  even  when  you  are  away  or  asleep. 

With  all   these  advantages  it  is  not  expensive,  and  can  be  easily 
installed  by  any  steam  fitter. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  home  or  moving  into  another  apart- 
ment, maie  sure  that  it  is  heated  by  the  Dunham  System.  Any 
steam  fitter  can  Dunhamize  your  present  heating  system  at  a 
wonderfully  low  cost  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  you. 
Ask  any  Dunham  Office  how  the  Dunham  System  can  be  in- 
stalled or  applied  to  your  present  heating  system,  or  we  will  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  write  regarding  your  particular  heating  needs. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


Chicago 

Portland,  Me. 

Boston 

Rochester 

Philadelphia 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Atlanta 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES: 
New  York 

BRANCHES : 

Pittsburgh  Minneapolis 

Cleveland  Davenport 

Detroit  Des  Moines 

Indianapolis  St.  Louis 

Louisville  Kansas  City 

Milwaukee  Fort  Worth 


San  Francisco 


Denver 
Cheyenne 
Salt  Lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland 
Los  Angeles 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Halifax 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Montreal  Ottawa  Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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*' Steel  Window  Sash,  in  these  irregular  openings  you  insist 
upon,  will  take  four  to  six  weeks  or  more  for  delivery." 

*'What!  Four  to  six  weeks?  I  can't  wait!  You've  got  to 
get  my  building  enclosed  before  that." 

"Well  there's  one  thing  we  can  do." 

"What?" 

"Alter  these  dimensions  just  a  few  inches  so  openings  will  take 
Fenestra  Stock  Sash.  The  Fenestra  people  will  ship  stock 
units — thirty-one  different  styles  and  forty-five  different  sizes 
— in  ten  days  from  the  time  your  order  reaches  Detroit." 

"Yes,  but  the  cost — " 

"It's  less  than  any  other  steel  sash  you  can  buy,  because 
these  types  are  made  in  big  quantities  and  held  in  stock." 

"The  name  is 


^^estn 


SOLID   STEEL  WINDOWS 


'RCe.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


you  sa) 
"Yes." 


,r?' 


All  right,  we'll  give  them  the  order.     What  is  the  address 
of  the  manufacturer?" 

"Fenestra"  is  made  by 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

Dept.  Bl,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Sfands/o/* 

lycos 


which  moans 
trustworthy 

THERMOMETERS 
for  every  purpose 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

Dry/y/orTliiTinometer  for  Every   Purpose 


'   TROCHEVJ 

New  10c  Trial  Size  Box 

Give  quick  and  contin- 
ued relief  from  irritating 
coughs,  hoarseness  and 
tickling  in  the  throat. 
Contain  no  opiates.  Reg- 
ular sizes  25c,  50c  and 
$1.    At  all  druggists.^' 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
'ply  you,  ve  ivill  tnail  any 
eiio  -upon  receipt  of  price. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Dept.  18,  Botton,  Man. 


l)hysieal  and  mental,  has  brought  about  his 
collapse.  The  box-otfieo  has  exploited  his 
wonderful  powers  and  turned  his  courage 
into  cash,  not  a  penny  of  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  him. 

In  these  five  splendid  types  I  can  see 
a  lesson  which  the  present  generation 
should  learn.  We  ought  to  forget  the  word 
"professional"  and  give  these  men  credit 
for  what  they  are  and  what  they  do. 
Unspoiled  boys  should  be  permitted  to 
witness  their  exhibition.  They  represent 
all  that  is  noble,  big,  glorious,  and  manly 
in  the  physical  order,  and  as  such  they 
preach  a  sermon  to  their  kind. 


WHITE-HOUSE  MAIL-SIFTING 

T  F  you  wanted  to  WTite  the  President  a 
^  personal  letter,  which  no  one  but 
himself  were  to  see,  how  would  you  go 
about  it?  Would  you  write  "Personal" 
on  the  envelop,  or  "Strictly  Confiden- 
tial"? You  might  as  well,  asserts  Fred  C. 
Kelly,  in  The  Sunday  Magazine,  "hand  a 
nut  to  a  squirrel  with,  the  suggestion, 
'Do  not  open  until  Christmas.'"  Your 
intentions  may  be  of  the  best,  and  you 
may  be  the  possessor  of  some  great  diplo- 
matic or  scientific  secret  which  should  be 
disclosed  to  none  but  Mr.  Wilson;  you 
may  deem  it  supremely  imperative  that 
your  communication  reaches  him  and  him 
alone — it  is  no  matter.  It  will  not.  The 
chances  are  a  little  better  than  ten  to  one 
that  it  will  not  reach  him  at  all.  He  may 
never  even  hear  of  it.  And  yet  some  day 
you  may  receive  an  answer  to  your  "Per- 
sonal" letter,  an  answer  most  politely  and  a 
trifle  vaguely  worded,  with  the  President's 
signature  attached,  thanking  you  for  your 
kindness  and  promising  that  your  proposal, 
scheme,  request,  demand,  threat,  vitupera- 
tion, plea,  or  whatever  it  was,  will  receive 
due  consideration.  The  accent  is  on  the 
"due" — altho  you  may  not  appreciate  that 
fact  in  your  delight  at  an  autographed 
letter.  The  signature,  anyway,  is  genuine, 
for  it  is  an  inviolate  rule  concerning  the 
President's  mail  that  no  matter  how  un- 
important the  letter,  if  the  answer  is 
sent  out  in  his  name,  he  must  be  the  one 
to  sign  it.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  letter — 
are  you  sure  you  did  not  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  your  own  appeal?  Had  you 
named  your  first-born  child  for  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  example,  you  might  well  suppose  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  unparalleled  importance. 
But  the  truth  is  that  during  Mr.  Wilson's 
first  Presidential  year  touching  letters  an- 
nouncing this  patriotic  action  averaged 
four  a  day.  Woodrow  Wilson  O' Flaherty 
mil  always  preserve  the  letter  his  parents 
received,  wth  the  President's  signature 
on  it,  and  will  be  perfectly  happy  unless  ho 
meets  Woodrow  W^ilson  Hanfstengl,  when 
he  will  perceive  that  they  both  possess 
copies  of  a  form-letter.  Mr.  Kelly  tells 
us  more  concerning  the  I*residential  mail- 
service: 

All  Whito-Houso  mail  is  handled  through 
the  regular  channels;    which  means  that 
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The  architects,  builders  and  owners  have  insured 
long  life  to  the  sheet  metal  in  these  buildings  by 
specifying  Armco  Iron. 

Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize,  the  highest  award,  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  for  special  char- 
acteristics. One,  the  most  important  to  you,  is 
Rust-Resisting  Properties. 


ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


as  no  ordinary  sheet  metal  can.  Its  rust-resistance  is 
due  to  its  great  purity  and  to  the  scientific  care  taken  in 
its  manufacture.  Armco  Iron  is  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect in  respect  to  evenness,  freedom  from  gases,  and 
all  other  features  that  form  the  basis  of  rust-resistance. 
Armco  Iron  has  unusual  workability,  superior  enamel- 
ing qualities  and  perfect  welding  properties. 

Write  for  Book,  ''Defeating  Rust" 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  Armco  Iron.  It  should, 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  user  of  sheet  metal.  It  could 
save  the  nation  millions.  Will  you  let  it  save  money 
for  you.? 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING 
MILL  COMPANY 

Licensed  Mam<facturer s  itnefer  Patents 

granted  to   The  International 

Metal  Products  Company 

Box  764 
Middletown,  Oh!o 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago, 
PitUbnrgh,  Detroit,  NewYork, 

St.  LoDJt,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland  and  San  Franciico 


«^^' 


^  I  iMimuir 
i  in.niiiiuii 


Armco  Iron  was  nsed  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  system  of 
the  magnificent,  new  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago 


The  trade  mark  ARMCO  carries  the  as- 
surance that  iron  bearing  that  mark  is 
manufactured  by  The  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company  with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  products, 
and  hence  can  be  depended  upon  to  pos- 
sess in  the  highest  degree  the  merit 
claimed  for  it. 


\ 


The  roof  on  the  Post  Office,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  is  Armco  Iron  Terne  Plate— government 
specification.  General  Contractor 
F.  F.  Schellenberg  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
Box  764,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  "Defeating'Rust"  and  tell  me  why  the  special  character- 
istics of  Armco  Iron  fit  it  for  (check  itemsj : 


lllllliiiiiraimmiii^ Jr 


Roofing  O  Window  Frames         D 

Cornices  □  Conductor  Pipes         D 

Metal  Lath  D  Enameling  Material  D 

Smoke  Stacks  O  Water  Tanks               □ 

Heating  Pipes  □  Gas  Tanks                   D 


.City. 


Ventilators 
Eaves  Troughs 
Gasoline  Tanks 
Terne  Plate 
Skylights 


State., 
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Siamiri^^Jll^Dmin^ 

VJ^ulbs 

There  are  wonderful  results  to 
be  secured  both  in  garden  effects 
and  for  household  cut  flowers  with 
Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Montbretias, 
etc.,  and  at  such  a  small  outlay  of  time 
and  money !  Just  try  an  assortment  of 
our  imported-to-order  bulbs  this  year. 
By  planting  in  propercombinations  and 
intervals  you  can  have  an  abundaace  of 

beautiful  flowers  steadily  from  spring  till  frost,  and  with 

practically  no  trouble  at  all. 

Our  Plan  Saves  You  Half 

This  is  our  plan.  You  tell  us  what  bulbs  you  wish.  We 
order  them  for  you  directly  from  the  growers  in  Holland, 
where  the  best  bulbs  come  from.  Long  experience  and 
frequent  visits  to  Holland  end  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  growers  enable  US  to  buy  each  kind  from  the  best 
specialist  in  that  variety,  and  as  your  bulbs  are  packed  by 
the  grower  and  then  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  they 
reach  this  country,  you  get  much  better  bulbs  and  at  much 
less  than  they  would  cost  you  if  passed  through  the  usual 
middlemen.  Thousands  of  customers  buy  their  bulbs 
through  us  every  year  and  tSey  can  tell  you.  You  need 
not  pay  for  your  bulbs  until  after  delivery,  nor  take  them 
if  not  satisfactory.  (References  required  from  new  cus- 
tomers.)  But  remember — 

You  Must  Order  Now— 

Not  Later  Than  March  Ist 

Our  prices  and  the  quality  of  bulbs  secured^epend  upon 
buying  direct  from  the  growersforAprilandMay  delivery. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  prices  our  plan  secures  you: 

Doien  100 

Ghdioli  America,  Ist  sized  bulbs  .    $.25      $1.40 
GladioliXXX  Mixture,  finest  offered        .30        2.00 
Choicest  Named  Dahlias ....       1 .00        6.00 
Choicest  Large  Flowered  Cannas    .         .85        5.50 
For  prices  on  otheritemsand  on  smaller  quantities,  send 
today  for  our  Import  Price  List.  It  is  Free,  write  foritnow. 
Seeds  ^*  ^***  ?  limited  quantity  of  specially  selec- 
.    .  '*''•   pedigreed    seeds  representing  choice 

varieties  of  everything  grown  in  Mr.  Elliott's  private'gar- 
den,  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  a  t  no  advance  in  prices.  These  are  highest  grade  seeds 
produced.  Write  for  list  and  prices  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  at  once. 


EUiottNurseryCo/pyiua 


Fourth  Ave. 
Pa. 


JLEVERGREENS^'"  -  ^^  ^"^^ 


H; 


TestedVarletles 

AU  bard;,  vlgoroufl  and  well  rooted,     VPe  ehip  eTerywhero. 
Write  for  free  Evergreen  book  and  60  Great  Bargain  sheet. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,    Box  2631.    Dundee,  IIL 


The 


finest 

iandeD 

Book 

ever 

issued 


Here's  a  Seed 
Book  that  is  different 

Not  a  mere  catalog  of  ever.ytfiing  thatiever 
'  grew,  but  a  practical,  helpful  book  of  the 
,  best  and  most  useful  things  the'fiower  and 
garden  lover  wants. 

It  gives  real  information  on  where,  when 
and  how  to  plant ;  how  to  have  continual 
bloom  of  flowers  throughout  the  season, 
&c.  There's  a  -wealth  of  pictures  that  tell 
interesting  things  of  flowers,  bulbs,  seeds 
and  gardening. 

Yours,  with  our  compliments,  for  a  postal 

Wc  can  send  you,  with  the  book,  a  collection  of  vegetable 
seeds  to  plant  a  garden  sufTicient  for  a  family  of  four  for 
as  little  as  50c.     Write  at  once  to 


WEEBER&DON 

112  CHArtBeR.S  ST.  N.Y. 


the  lot  tors  are  oponod  by  one  Ira  Smith, 
whoso  job  at  the  White  House  is  to  open 
things — letters,  e.xpress  packages,  and  the 
like.  If  a  crank  were  to  ship  an  infernal 
machine  to  the  President,  by  the  way,  the 
person  injured  would  be  Smith  and  not  the 
President. 

While  Smith  ordinarily  pays  no  attention 
to  "Personal,"  there  are  a  few  letters  to 
the  President  that  he  does  not  open — those 
WTitten  by  members  of  the  President's 
family  and  by  intimate  friends.  Smith  is 
clever  at  recognizing  handwriting. 

Sometimes  a  ^vl•iter  encloses  his  letter 
to  the  President  in  an  envelop  addrest 
to  Secretary  Tumulty,  and  explains  to 
Tumulty  that  the  letter  is  about  something 
that  the  P*resident  wouldn't  want  even 
his  secretary  in  on.  Not  infrequently 
somebody  sends  a  letter  to  the  President 
in  care  of  Miss  Margaret  Wilson. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  these 
schemes  works.  For  example,  the  only 
effect  of  addressing  a  letter  in  care  of  one 
of  the  President's  family  is  to  delay  it 
slightly.  It  must  go  to  the  White  House 
first,  and  then  be  sent  over  to  the  execu- 
tive offices.  A  letter  to  the  President  en- 
closed with  one  to  Tumulty  is  opened  and 
read  by  Tumulty;  and,  if  it  were  of  much 
consequence,  it  would  probably  reach  him 
anyway,  and  he  would  show  it  to  the 
President  if  he  thought  it  worth  while. 

A  possible  way  to  avoid  having  a  letter 
read  by  secretaries  would  be  to  entrust  it 
to  the  Congressman  from  one's  district 
and  ask  him  to  slip  it  into  the  President's 
hand  some  day  when  calling  at  the  White 
House.  But  a  congressman  would  not 
like  to  do  this.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
on  his  part  to  try  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  order  of  handling  the  President's 
mail.  And,  even  if  he  did  place  the  letter 
in  the  President's  hands,  the  chances  are 
that  the  President,  being  busy,  would  at 
once  send  it  to  a  secretary  to  be  opened 
and  disposed  of. 

A  great  many  letters  addrest  to  the 
White  House — usually  about  half  the 
total  number  received — are  immediately 
sent  to  one  of  the  other  departments. 
For  example,  if  it  is  something  about  a 
postmastership,  it  is  referred  to  the  Post- 
office  Department  and  answered  there 
instead  of  at  the  White  House.  Of  the 
letters  remaining,  many  are  answered 
without  being  referred  either  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  Tumulty.  Some  of 
these  are  to  be  signed  by  the  President 
and  others  by  Tumulty;  but  the  first  that 
either  knows  about  it  is  when  the  neatly 
typewritten  reply  is  placed  before  him  for 
his  signature.  Tons  of  letters  are  an- 
swered by  means  of  a  routine  form.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  sends  the  P*resident  a 
book  or  a  new  song,  he  gets  a  reply  made 
and  provided  for  such  cases.  Even  when 
a  letter  is  to  be  answered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  doesn't  necessarily  see  the  letter 
itself.  He  sees  only  a  brief  outline  of  it 
prepared  by  Tommy  Brahany  or  Rudolph 
Forster,  the  assistant  secretaries. 

Sometimes  more  than  a  thousand  letters 
reach  the  White  House  in  a  day — to  say 
nothing  of  two  or  three  hundred  tele- 
grams. That,  tho,  would  be  unusual.  On 
an  average  day  the  White-House  mail 
contains  something  Uke  three  hundred 
letters.  Frequently,  by  the  time  this 
number  have  Ikhui  sifted  and  hand-picked, 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  letters 
laid  on  the  President's  desk  for  him  to 
read  and  answer  personally.    Even  on  the 


PLANNING  THE  HOME  GROUNDS 

The  creation  of  a  ne^w  country  or  suburban 
home  has  been  decided  upon.  You  have  studied 
and  approved  the  floor  plans,  the  front  elevations. 
The  structure  stands  before  your  imagination. 

You  try  to  visualize  your  home  as  it  ■will  appear 
when  you  approach  it.  You  do  not  succeed  because 
you  have  omitted  an  essential  of  the  picture.  You 
have  put  upon  the  canvas  only  the  center.  You 
have  not  created  the  foreground,  the  background. 

Build  the  most  attractive  residence  and  omit 
its  surroundings  and  you  have  something  harsh 
and  incomplete.  Plant  your  grounds  without 
proper  consideration  of  landscape  gardening  and 
you  surround  the  house  •with  unattractivcness. 

Yet,  ho'w^  many  who  are  building  fail  to  lay 
adequate  emphasis  upon  this  all-important  subject. 

Remember  that  the  house  and  the  grounds  are 
complements  of  each  other. 

Possibly  you  are  moving  from  the  city  to  ex- 
perience for  the  first  time  the  new  pleasures  of  a 
country  or  suburban  home.  In  this  case  it  is  almost 
as  important  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  landscape 
expert  for  your  grounds  as  it  is  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  architect  for  your  house.  If  your  home 
and  grounds  are  of  modest  proportions,  you  can 
obtain  an  entirely  satisfactory  planting  scheme 
from  any  of  the  leading  nurserymen.  If  you  are 
developing  an  extensive  estate,  it  is  advisable  to 
engage  one  of  the  prominent  landscape  architects. 
In  either  event  ad\vice  from  those  who  kno'w  will 
save  you  disappointment  now  and  in  years  to  come. 

Certain  well  -  defined  principles  govern  the 
properly  planned  grounds. 

As  much  planting  as  possible  should  be  for  per- 
manency— shrubs  which  grow  and  bloom  year 
after  year,  deciduous  trees  which  dignify  the  home 
surroundings,  vines  ■w^hich  cover  obtrusive  walls, 
those  perennials -which  glorified  our  grandmothers" 
gardens  and  Nature's  carpet  for  all,  a  well- 
founded,  carefully  maintained  lawn.  Here  and 
there  will   be  places  for  some  standard  annuals. 

In  shrubs  the  selection  should  include  those 
which  will  afford  continual  bloom,  from  the 
yello^w  Forsythia  of  early  spring  to  the  barberry 
whose  red  berries  brighten  the  first  snow-falls. 

Allow  space  for  growth  without  cro^wding, 
avoid  rows,  study  arrangement  in  clumps,  arrange 
in  order  of  height.  In  trees,  seek  those  the  height 
and  foliage  of  which  are  suitable  for  the  size  of 
your  place,  and  do  not  omit  the  evergreens  -whose 
charms   defy  -winter  s  -worst  attacks. 

Let  the  grounds  have  suitable  background  and  col- 
or harmony.  Avoid  freakish  geometrical  arrange- 
ments such  as  beds  in  designs  of  stars,  crescents,  etc. 

The  charm  of  a  beautiful  la-wn  is  a  greens-ward 
-with  vistas  formed  by  clumps  of  shrubs,  ever- 
greens and  other  trees. 

If  your  grounds  are  extensive.  Nature  may  be 
supplemented  -with  some  of  the  chaste  garden 
furniture  no-w  available.   A  sun-dial  is  not  amiss. 

Some-where  back  of  the  la-w^n-vistas  there  should 
be  a  practical  vegetable  garden.  It  is  astonishing 
ho-w  many  fresh  and  delicious  products  of  the 
soil  can  be  raised  even  on  a  small  plot  -with  fer- 
tilized soil  and  intensive  plantings. 

The  garden  year  begins  no-w  -when  the  snow 
may  be  s-wirling  out  of  doors,  the  bleak  w-ind 
ho-wling.  If  your  name  is  not  on  the  horticultural 
dealers'  lists,  write  at  once  for  their  helpful  and 
attractive  literature.  In  The  Digest's  garden  col- 
umns -will  be  found  offerings  of  the  leading  firms. 

Then  send  your  orders  in  early  or  you  -will  be 
sure  to  suffer  the  disappointment  of  delays  due 
to  the  spring  rush  of  business.  Orders  placed  -with 
nurserymen  no-w  -will  reserve  the  pick  of  the  stock. 
Orders  to  seedsmen  will  be  delivered  in  time  to 
be  instantly  available«when  the  soil  can  be  -worked. 
If  you  need  fertilizers,  remember  freight  service 
is  unusually  slo-w  this  year. 

We  have  spoken  here  only  of  generalities.  In 
future  Garden  Talks  we  shall  consider  more  spe- 
cifically components  of  the  garden  picture. 
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average     day,     the     number     would     not 
exceed  about  twenty-five. 


WAR-FUNDS  FROM  DEATH  DUES 

ONE  of  the  strangest  sources  of 
revenue,  from  one  point  of  view, 
that  Great  Britain  has  to  help  her  fight 
the  war  is  that  of  the  "death  duties" — 
threefold  taxes  including  the  "estate 
duty,"  "legacy  duty,"  and  "succession 
duty."  While  her  young  men  further  her 
cause  in  France  and  the  East  by  dying 
for  her,  other  citizens,  most  of  them  too  old 
to  fight,  are  graduallj-  aiding  in  another 
way  by  dying  for  her  at  home.  As  the 
New  York  Sun  remarks  significantly,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  property- 
holders  in  the  armies  are  exempt  from 
death  duties,  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in 
collections  of  this  sort  for  this  year.  This 
is  caused  by  the  deaths  of  old  people.  The 
conflagration  that  is  j-outh  may  pay  no 
heed  to  even  so  great  a  war  as  this  has 
become;  but  the  candle-flame  of  age  needs 
quietness  and  peace,  or  it  wiU  flicker  out. 
But  England,  hke  Mother  Nature  herself, 
turns  such  loss  to  profit,  and  from  the 
estates,  legacies,  and  other  inheritances  left 
behind  in  1915  will  collect,  it  is  estimated, 
all  of  $150,000,000,  or  half  the  interest  on 
the  nation's  debt.  This  sum,  so  quietly 
sUpt  into  John  Bull's  pocket,  will  pay  for 
six  days  of  war — they  might  well  be  six 
winning  days.  The  Sun  points  out.  It  is  a 
sum  greater  than  the  cost  of  our  Navy  last 
year,  and  half  again  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
our  Army  during  the  same  period.  Nor 
is  this  aU;  for  in  addition  to  the  size  of 
these  collections  it  is  declared  that  "there 
is  no  tax  which  comes  so  near  to  meeting 
the  two  great  ideals  of  taxation — efficiency 
and  economy  of  collection  and  the  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to 
the  taxpayer."     We  read  on: 

A  Cabinet  Minister  warned  the  people 
the  other  day  that  they  might  yet  have  to 
sacrifice  half  their  incomes.  But  in  what 
grumbUng  over  the  burden  there  is  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  death  duties  are  not 
greatly  criticized. 

There  is  a  crude  formula  to  illustrate 
why — the  man  who  dies  doesn't  worry 
about  the  share  the  Government  will  take 
from  his  estate,  while  the  man  who  receives 
an  inheritance  is  getting  something  more 
or  less  for  nothing,  and  so  he  can  not 
complain. 

"Few  complaints  come  to  us,"  said 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Soward,  secretary  of  the 
Estate  Duty  Office  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  a 
correspondent. 

"Of  course,  the  British  people  are  ac- 
customed to  these  death  duties,  which  in 
one  form  and  another  go  back  to  1694, 
when  the  first  was  imposed;  but  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  duties  have  been 
advanced  from  time  to  time,  there  is  no 
serious  objection.  I  do  not  beUeve,  how- 
ever, that  the  duties  will  be  increased, 
even  in  the  face  of  great  national  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  war." 

There  is,  however,  an  important  effect 


We  are  growers  of  the  bulbs  of  these  magnificent  flowers  on  our 
own  farms,  and  the  1915  acreage  was  double  that  of  former  years. 

Flowers  All  Summer  for  ^1^ 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily  grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
the  Gladiolus,  and  by  repeated  plantings,  a  continued  bloom  may 
be  had  all  summer  long.  The  long  spikes  are  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating in  their  great  array  of  colors;  cut  as  first  flower  opens  and 
placed  in  water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last  bud. 
Commence  planting  in  April  and  repeat  at  10  day  intervals  until 
the  end  of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers  until  late  Autumn. 

Vaughan's  "Home wood"  Gladiolus 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  many  kinds  mixed,  for  $1.00  MAILED  FREE 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal  zone  from  Chicago  or  New  York. 

For  further  zones  add  16  cents  in  stamps.      "  How  to  grow"  in  every  package. 

To  interest  Boys,  Girls,  Young  Women  and  Men  in  growing  these 
flowers  from  Bulbs  either  for  the  home  or  for  sale,  mc  make  the  fol- 
lowing exceptionally  low  prepaid  prices  for  Small  Bulbs.  Market 
growers  are  making  big  money  growing  this  grade .^ 

Vaughan's  "Kenwood"  Gladiolus 

eObulblets  for  50c;  25  for  20c;  20  for  10c;  all   prepaid  with  our 
160-page  catalogue.    Ask  for  our  Free  "Special  Gladiolus  List." 

NEW    YORK    f  ifl.^U-.       ^  C         iCrf^-N  CHICAGO 

43  Barclay  VAI  lOn^^^^^AOVK^     31-33  W.    Randolph 

o.         .  Wl  llirTHIRTY     NINTH    YE ARjl  1111/  Street 

Street  TiAllMiivut^  f Ovu  flUIC  ^'^'*^* 

'^^i^toi/  WRITE    m^    ^  OR    '^^^  CA,Ll. 


Guaranteed  Lawn  Seed 

^  Aher  several  years  experimenting  we  are 
able  to  furnish  our  Lawn  Seed  so  free  from 
weed  seeds,  waste  matter  and  grains  that 
will  not  grow,  that  we  absolutely  guarantee 
It,  and  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  seed 
that  does  not  GROW. 

^  We  have  tried  hard  to  get  it  right.  All  the  seeds 
are  large  and  well  developed.  Every  batch  is  tested. 
We  know  that  they  will  germinate,  and  that  this  seed 
will  go  at  least  25  %  farther  than  the  average  run  of  grass 
seed.  3  lbs.  for  $1.00;  10  lbs.  for  $3.00.  Postage 
paid  and  insured.    Special  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

414  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Best  for  Lzlwhs  and  G&vdens 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food.  For 
all  crops.  Especially  good  for 
lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  where 
quick  and  certain  results  are 
necessary.  Used  extensively 
for  small  fruits,  shrubbery,  ^ 
etc.  Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos- 
plioric  acid  and  potash;  also 
adds  humus. 

Sheep's  Head 
Sheep  Manure 

guaranteed  absolutely  clean — nothing  but  sheep  manure 
— free  from  weed  seeds,  which  are  killed  by  heat.  Dried 
and  pulverized  for  easy  application. 

Send  for  information  and  prices,  delivered. 

Natural  Guano  Co.  'iU'rrm* 


on  Shade  and  Orchard  Trees  against  Gypsy, 
Brown-tail  and  Tussock  Caterpillars,  Can- 
ker Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms  and 
Ants.  It  is  equally  effective  against  any 
crawling  insects. 

Band  Trees  About  Two  Weeks  Before 
Insects  Appear  to  Get  Best  Results 

Easily  applied  with  wooden  paddle.  One  pcrund 
makes  about  lo  lineal  feet  of  band.  One  application 
stays  sticky  3  inonths  and  longer — outlasting  10  to 
20  times  any  other  substance.  Remains  effective  rain 
or  shine.  Won't  soften — won't  run  or  melt,  yet 
always  elastic,  expanding  with  growth  of  tree.  No 
mixing,  simply  open  can  and  use.  Will  not  injure  trees. 


For  Tree  Surgery 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  superior  to  anything  on  the 
market — it  is  the  best  application  after  pruning  or 
trimming.  It  will  water-proof  the  crotch  of  a  tree 
or  a  cavity  or  wound  in  a  tree,  when  nothing  else 
will  do  it. 

Sold  by  All  First-Class  Dealers 

i-lb.  cans  3Sc;  3-lb.  cans  $1.00;  lo-lb.  cans  Sj.oo; 
20-lb.  cans  $5.50,  and  25-lb.  wooden  pails  $6.75. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  on  Leaf- 
eating  Insects.     Mailed  free.  (55) 

THEO.  &  W.THUM  COMPANY 

134  Straight  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of   Tanglefoot   Fly   Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 
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contains 
^  288  pages,  four  color 

and  four  duotone'plates,  besides 
numberless  photographic  true-to-Iife 
reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
season's  novelties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Dreer's  Improved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Sent  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of 
3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  lo  cents  per 
packet,  20centsperounce,6ocentsper '4 
pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order 


HENRyA.DREER 


714-716  CHESTNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


OetViisBookFRCC! 

/^VR  prices  will  surprise  you.     We  grow 

^-^  everything  from  little  violets  to  sturdy 

oaks.     Our  roses  are  famous  from  coast  to 

coast.     Free  delivery  everywhere  in  U.  S. 

We  assist  you  in  planning  your  grounds.      Our 

years  of  experience  at  your  service  free.     Our 

instructive  catalog  will  guide  you  in  creating 

the  most  artistic  and  attractive  surroundings 

whether  yours  is  but  a  small  city  lot  or  a  vast 

estate.     Write  today  for  free  catalog  67. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  S40  Sidney,  Ohio 


*'Fairies  in  Roseland" 

a  beautiful  view  in  colors  for  fram- 
ing and  coupon  good  for  25c  on  first 
$1  order  from  our  Jreo  1916  Rose  and 
t'loral  Guide,  for  only  6c,  the  cost 
of  packing  and  mailing.  This  98- 
page  Guide  offers  nearly  400  of  the 
world's  best  rosesand  other  flowers, 
14  in  natural  colors.  All  Roses  guar- 
anteed to  bloom.     Send  6c  today. 

TherONARDi^WEST  GROVE 
^AJonesCo.'®  '•  Box  80    Pa. 

Rose  specialists,  SOyears' experience 


Spencers,  Unwins  and  Grandiflora  vaiietiea 
mixed.  Most  beautiful  colors  and  largest 
flowering.  Cannot  be  compared  to  any 
other  mixture  offered.  To  introduce  our 
hieh  quality  pure  seeds  and  our  1916  four- 
color  ("ure  Seed  Book  and  Planting  Guide, 
we  will  Bend  500  of  the  above  sweet  peas, 
enough  to  plant  a  row  42  feet  long,  for 
ten  cents.   Get  this  1916  Book  Sure  I 

Galloway  Bros.  &.  Company 
"""IGalloway  Sfa 
^Waterloo,  Iowa 


ARow42Ft.Lon^FoA 


TREES 

PLANTS.SHRUBS 


Best  varieties  for  home  garden  or  orchard 
direct  from  grower.    AH  our  stock  is  state 
inspected,    stronif   rooted,   lOO^t  he.ilthy, 
•nd  backed  by  S6  years  of  square  dealing, 
"  ^Wesell  in  large  or  small  lots,  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Write  for  catalog  and 
book, "  H  ow  IMade  the  Old  Farm  Pay ." 
GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO,  26  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.T. 


B 


ARGAIMS  IN  SEEDS 

Hundreds  of  special  offers  In  seeds'  and 
plants  at  bargain  prices.    Don't  buy  until 

you  have  Been  our  beautiful  new  catalog'  and  special 
liberal  offer,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Dept.l.-nDea  Moinei,  Iowa 

Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer  — EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  jalants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  mends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
25c  and  soc  sizes  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 
383-387  Ellicott  St.       Dept.  F  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 


sociologically,  altho  how  great  it  is  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  dispute. 

England  is  a  place  of  vast  estates,  great 
land  -  proprietors.  There  are  three  peers 
who  own  2,000,000  acres  between  them, 
which  is  a  vast  amount  of  land  in  a  small 
island  Uke  this.  The  more  valuable  the 
estate  a  man  leaves,  the  greater  is  the  share 
which  the  Government  takes  upon  his 
death.  If  a  person  leaves  an  estate  valued 
at  $2,500  the  Government  takes  1  per  cent. 
If  it  is  valued  at  $5,000,000  or  over  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  signs  a  re- 
ceipt for  20  per  cent,  of  that  value,  or 
$1,000,000. 

The  "estate  duty"  is  a  simple  thing. 
If  a  man's  estate  is  over  $500  and  less 
than  $2,500  it  pays  a  tax  of  1  per  cent. 
If  less  than  $5,000  2  per  cent.,  and  so  on 
up  to  an  estate  of  $5,000,000,  when  the 
tax  is  20  per  cent. 

The  "legacy  duty"  is  a  tax  paid  by 
the  man  who  inherits  money  or  property. 
He  pays  it  on  the  value  of  all  personality 
received  by  wiU  or  intestacy. 

The  "succession  duty"  is  on  aU  real 
property  and  on  personal  property  passing 
by  settlement,  such  as  a  marriage  settle- 
ment. The  duty  is  graded  according  to 
the  natural  rights  of  inheritance 

The  ease  of  collection  is  found  in  the 
court  procedure  of  the  country.  If  a 
man  of  property  dies  his  estate  naturally 
faUs  into  the  machinery  of  the  law.  Usu- 
ally there  is  an  executor  appointed, 
either  by  law  or  by  the  wlU.  It  is  up 
to  this  executor  to  see  that  the  duties 
are  paid. 


HOW  AN  AUTO  CAUGHT  A  "ZEP" 

THE  lurid  fiction-tales  of  aircraft  lag 
behind  the  plain,  every-day  facts 
these  days.  Kipling  and  Wells  have  done 
their  best,  but  the  aviators  themselves 
have  done  just  a  little  better.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  ease  of  "Corporal  Victor,"  an 
English  non-commissioned  officer  who 
helped  to  snare  a  German  aerial  battle- 
ship somewhere  in  France.  If  one  can 
imagine  the  captiu-e  of  a  hornet  by  an 
ant,  and  magnify  that  achievement  a  few 
thousand  times,  the  result  approximates 
the  coup  of  the  Corporal  and  his  mecha- 
nician. Two  or  three  experiences  with  a 
strange  motor-car  carrying  a  queerly 
twisted  rear  lamp,  whose  appearances  were 
always  followed  by  a  Zeppelin-rsiid  in  the 
neighborhood,  led  the  Corporal,  whose 
duties  took  him  scouring  the  countryside 
in  a  "big  Six,"  to  come  to  some  conclu- 
sions. He  began  to  thirst  for  other  views 
of  similar  automobiles  with  upturned  lights, 
and  to  look  for  houses  whose  chimneys  had 
a  way  of  acting  queerly  shortly  after  the 
strange  automobiles  stopt  before  them. 
One  night  he  and  his  mechanician  had  the 
good  luck  to  find  both  of  these.  The  auto 
was  halted  at  the  side  of  the  road  before  a 
quiet  country-house.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  his  story  goes  on: 

A  big  pine-tree  almost  brushed  the 
window  of  the  dining-room,  which  was 
slightly  open  at  the  top.  Climbing  into  its 
branf^hos,  I  was  sufficiently  near  to  hoar 
the   low   conversation,    tho   I    was   unable 


Improve  Your  Home  >Vith 

A  GREENHOUSE 

$98  to  $350 

A  sightly  and,  interesting  adjunct  to  any  home. 

You  can  have  blooming  flowers  and  fresh  vege- 
tables the  year  through,  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  the  healthful  and  fascinating  pleasures  of 
home  gardening. 

Duo  Glazed  Sectional  Greenhouses  give  all  this 
and  more.  They  are  easy  to  erect  and  maintain 
and  remarkably  low  priced  considering  their  ex- 
cellent construction. 

TO    THE  GARDENER  FOR  PROFIT 

Duo  Glazed  Greenhouses  mean  bigger  and  surer 
profits  than  any  other  form  of  gardening. 

Catalog   Upon  Request 

CALLAHAN  DUO  GLAZED  SASH  CO. 
1720  Wyandot  Street  ::  Dayton,  Ofaio 


Makers  also  of  Duo 
Glazed  Sash  for  hot- 
beds and  coldframes — 
the  sash  with  two  layers 
of  glass  and  air  space 
between.  Double  glass 
sash  is  the  only  type 
thai  is  frost-proof  and 
needs  no  night  covers. 


Cellar  Vegetable  Gardening  in  Mid -Winter 

Produce  your  vegetables  in  your  cellar  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter,  in  less  than  one  month.  Luscious 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Witloof  Chicory  or  French 
Endive,  Pink  Chicory,  and  Sea  Kale.  I  sell  you 
the  roots  for  this  purpose.  I  have  thousands  of  them. 
Only  boxes  of  earth  required — no  experience.  Am  sup- 
plying roots  to  numbers  of  growers.  Send  for  full 
directions  and  illustrated  pamphlet. 

WARREN  SHINN.  Woodbury.  N.  J. 

Forcing  Root  Specialist 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellotftf  Way 
Yield  $500to$1200 per 

acre.  Get  our  beautifully 
illustrated  64-page  book 
and  learn  how  it's  done. 
Send  no  money.  The  book 
Is  FREE. 

R.M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box   20      Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Vick's 


Garden 

and 
Floral 


Guide 


Several  new  features.    Contains 


valuable  practical  information  on 


•»  J  vaiuauie  pracucai  miormaiionon  /l^^ 
tceaay  planting,  etc.  Several  splendid  19l0 
new  varieties.  For  67  years  the  leading  authority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Trees.    Send  for  your  copy  today.      It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
12  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


I  atpct  Rnnlr  Prolltable  Poultry.  Finest 
LalCSI  DUUIV  publisheil:  144  puces  210  picture! 
a[nl  beautiful  color  plates.  Tells  how  to  succeed  with 
poultry,  describes  liusy  Poultry  Farm  with  63  pure- 
bred varieties.  Lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eeps,  incu- 
bators, sprouters,  etc.     I'his  great  boolc  only  5  ceuta. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55.  Clarinda.  Iowa 


Garden  Planning 


An  inexpensive  book  giving  i  ull  di- 
rections for  laying  out  and  planting 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  with 
numerous  designs  for  flower  beds 
and  borders.  Directions  clear  and 
simple — many  illustrations  from 
actual  photographs,  izmo.  cloth, 
60 cents  net ;  by  mail  67  cents  . 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Design  No. 
524  by  Jud 
Yoho.  Est'd 
Cost    $2800. 


If  you  Bre  planning  a  real  home — plan  n  bungalow  and 
consult  my 

NEW^    BUNGALOW^    BOOK 

1916  De  Luxe  Edition 

Jii«t  off  the  press.  Compiled  ,-»nd  written  by  a  man  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  (Vntains  interior  and  exterior 
photos,  plans,  kivos  size  of  rooms.  oo8t.  etc.,  of  the  oream 
of  1()00  nttrnrtive,  distinctiv...  practical  BUNGALOWS, 
aotually  built,  for  $400  to  $4(i(XI.  suited  to  tiny  climate  Get 
this  largest  exclusive  bunitalow  book,  112  pages  of  in- 
valuable building  HUKKi'stions.  Price  $1.00.  A  smaller  book 
for  only  fiOc.  Send  check,  money  order  or  stamps  Money 
back  if  not  sati-factorv. 

JUD  YOHO.  The  Bungalow  Craftsman 
606  Empire  BuildiuK  Seattle,  Washington 


J^ 
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/rick  Fresh  Strawberries  Till  Snow  Falls  !^^ 


Think  of  the  surprise  of  your  friends  when  you  serve  them  fresh,  home-grown  strawberries 
as  late  as  October  and  November.  Just  a  small  bed  of  Progressive  Fall-bearing  Strawberry 
Plants  will  supply  your  table  till  snow  flies. 

The  Progressive  Strawberry  The  Chesapeake  .Strawberry  Fall-bearing  Strawberry  Seeds 


The  best  of  all  late  fall-bearing  plants.  It 
beds  up  freely  like  the  spring-fruiting  varie- 
ties, and  bears  berries  of  delicious  quality, 
highly  colored  and  red  to  the  core.  Set  the 
plants  in  the  spring  and  they  bear  the  fol- 
lowing fall. 


One  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  late 
spring-bearing  plants.  The  Chesapeake  pro- 
duces large  and  uniform  berries  on  firm 
stems  which  hold  the  fruit  up  off  the  ground. 
The  berries  ripen  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  old  well-known  Gandy  variety. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  ways  to  raise 
strawberries.  The  seeds  are  the  true  hybrid 
ized  sort,  about  500  to  the  packet.  Bert 
Mitchell, of  Pulaski,  N.Y.,  sowed  these  seeds 
Febuary  24th  and  picked  ripe  berries  Augoist 
4th  of  the  same  year.  Isn't  it  really  wonderful ! 


How  You  Can  Get  These  Strawberry  Plants — FREE 

We  have  made  special  arrangements  with  a  large  grower  —  a  specialist  in  strawberry  plants — to  supply  us  a  limited 
number  of  healthy,  true-to-name  plants  of  the  two  popular  varieties  described  above,  and  packets  of  the  wonderful 
seeds.   You  may  secure  these  plants  or  seeds — as  long  as  the  supply  lasts — at  the  expense  of 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS 


an  up-to-date  progressive  paper  that  helps 
the  business  farmer  and  brings  good  cheer 
to  his  busy  wife.    Edited  by  a  staff  of  men 

and  women  who  live  close  to  the  soil  and 
understand  actual  farming  conditions.  They 
give  valuable  help  through  every  department  of 
the  paper.  The  Farming  Business  is  published 
weekly   and   read    in   over  100,000  progressive 

farm    homes   for 

its: 


Farm  Management  Poultry  and  Orchard 

Livestock  and  Dairy  Market  Reports 

News  in  Brief  The  Household 

Vegetable  Growers'  Magazine  Section 

These  and  other  unusually  interesting  and  helpful  departments  appear  in  every    issue. 
The  Vegetable  Growers'  Magazine  Section  i^  worth  the  subscription  price.      You  and 
your  entire  family  and  your  neighbors  will  enjoy  its  clieery,  up-to-date  articles  and  re- 
liable information.   To  make  this  easy  we  make  the  following  offers: 


C\ft^fxY    l^o      1      Send  $1.00   (stamps  accepted)  for  one  yearly  subscription — 52  big  issues — 
^^       ^'^      1^0»  to  The  Farming  Business,  and  we  will  send  you  in  addition  1  dozen  healthy, 

Progressive  Fail-bearing  Strawberry  Plants.     Plants  shipped  this  spring  just  at  the  right  time  to 
set.     Postage  prepaid. 

f)fff\Y    No     2     S^"<i  o"^  yearly  subscription  to  The  Farming  Business,  together 
^^**^*      1^<J«   ^     vvith'$l.  00  (stamps  accepted), and  in  addition  to  the  paper  we  will 
mail  you  one  packet  of  true  hybridized  Fall-bearing  Strawberry  Seeds  which  will  pro- 
duce about  500  plants. 


Offer  No.  3 


Send  $2. 00  (stamps  accepted)  for  The  Farming  Business 
—  2  years — 104  big  issues — and  we  will  send   in  addi 
tion  12  Progressive  Fall-bearing  Strawberry  Plants  and  25  plants  of  the  pop- 
ular Chesapeake   variety.     Thus  you  will    enjoy    luscious    berries   both    y^    <iy 
spring  and  fall.  ^^  ^ 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once  with  $1.00  (or  $2  00)  to  make  sure  of  your  berry  plants  or  seeds.    Do  it      ^^    -^ 
today  as  our  supply  is  limited.    Complete  satisfaction  as  to  plants,  seeds  and  the  paper  is  guaranteed. 


NOTE: — -If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  The  Farming  Business  accept  one  of  our  offers     ^X  j^  j3^°>^ 


anyway,  and  your  subscription  will  be  moved  on  one  year,  or  two,  from  expiration. 

THE  FARMING  BUSINESS,  5ooNort^H?J;aVbor„st.  Chicago,  111. 
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Old  residents  recall  the  days  when 
Madison  Square,  New  York,  was  the  centre  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Now  it  is  the  uptown  center 
of  wholesale  industry,-  But  the  prestige  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Square  still  live  in  the  aristocracy  of 
trade  that  is  housed  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building. 

This  business  building  under  ownership 
management  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel.  It  overlooks  Madison  Square  at  the 
junction  of  two  world-famous  streets — Broadway, 
typical  of  the  big  American  way  of  doing  things, 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  symbolic  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  East. 

Many  leaders  in  the  nation's  business  make 
it  their  New  York  home  and  to  them  it  gives 
back  all  the  prestige  and  service  that  brains  and 
ingenuity  can  command.  Executives  who  wish 
their  New  York  office  in  such  an  environment 
should  write  for  more  detailed  information. 

THE  FIFTH  ^WENUE 

BUILDING  New  York  City 


"English  As  She  Is  Spoke!" 

If  d-o-u-g-h  is  pronounced  "doe,"  why  is 
t-o-u-g-h  pronounced  "tuff;"  and  t-h-r-o-u-g'-h, 
"thru;"  and  why  is  an  Irish  1-o-u-g-h  pro- 
nounced unlike  any  of  these?  For  the 
exact  shades  of  pronunciation  of  every 
word    in    the    language,    yoii    must    have 

THE    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


•  Write  for  interesting  Booklet  and  Prices 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


to  see  the  speakers.  I  could  distinguish 
at  least  three  voices,  and  they  spoke  in 
German. 

Having,  in  happier  days,  spent  -  some 
time  in  Dresden  and  BerUn,  where  I  was 
with  Eic'hler,  the  publisher,  I  am  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  Teutonic  tongue, 
so  1  was  able  to  follow  the  discussion. 

I  learned  that  another  air-raid  had 
been  made  on  London  that  very  night, 
and  one  of  the  Zeppelins  having  been 
damaged,  was  returning  that  way  direct 
to  Germany  instead  of  to  its  base  at 
Zeebrugge.  It  was  to  be  very  carefully 
piloted,  as  owing  to  its  state  it  was  flying 
very  low  and  should  arrive  over  their 
neighborhood  about  one  o'clock.  It  was 
then  well  past  midnight,  as  far  as  I  could 
calculate. 

How  all  this  information  had  so  quickly 
come  into  their  possession  I  did  not  then 
know,  tho  I  learned  later  on.  I  heard 
further  details,  too,  which  explained  the 
use  of  the  car  and  the  upturned  headhght. 

For  quite  half  an  hour  I  waited,  listening 
to  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks;  to  the 
popping  of  corks  and  whole  -  hearted 
"straffing"  of  England,  which  I  longed  to 
interrupt,  but  I  had  something  better  on 
hand. 

At  length  I  heard  some  one  mo\ing 
about,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  chimney 
went  on  fire.  Then  they  made  to  come 
out.  In  an  instant  I  was  down  on  the 
soft  earth  and  out  of  the  gate.  A  glance 
at  the  chimney  showed  it  still  emitting 
clouds  of  sparks. 

We  heard  their  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
as  we  slid  quickly  away  into  the  shades 
of  the  moonless  night.  Then  we  let  her 
rip  for  a  mile,  and  she  could  hop  it,  too! 

"See  their  chimney  on  fire?"  I  queried. 

"Fire?"  said  Max,  with  withering  scorn. 
"Magnesium  and  electric  hght  went  up 
that  chimney  or  I'm  no  photographer!" 
— which  the  little  Scot  was  before  he  went 
to  war. 

We  knew  every  inch  of  the  road  for  ten 
miles  around  and  every  mile  to  the  north 
and  the  brown  trenches  there.  By  taking 
a  crossroad  and  doubhng  back  we  got  almost 
opposite  the  house  in  the  wood,  tho  rather 
over  half  a  kilometer  to  the  east  of  it 

"Listen!" 

"Yes,  that's  it  for  sure!  Now  turn  on 
the\  lights,"  for  we  had  been  traveling 
without  their  aid. 

The  auto  they  had  tracked  earlier  in  the 
evening  was  a  Zeppelin-guider.  Now  was 
their  opportunity  to  substitute  for  the 
absent  guider  and  lead  the  big  aircraft 
safely  astray.  That  they  did  more  than 
this  was  perhaps  due  to  good  fortune  as 
much  as  to  preconceived  plan.  At  all 
events,  their  big  rear-lights,  especially 
arranged  for  the  occasion,  were  tm-ned 
skyward  as  a  hail  to  the  wanderer.  The 
air-ship  paused  a  moment  overhead, 
examining  the  machine;  but  all  autos 
look  alike  from  several  hundred  feet  in  the 
air  and  in  the  dark  of  night,  and  so  sus- 
picion was  easily  allayed.    Says  the  writer: 

The  gi-eat  shape  loomed  out  of  the 
darkness  and  seemed  to  touch  the  tops 
of  the  trees  that  lined  the  road,  as  it  gently 
swayed  on  the  still  night  air. 

We  flicked  our  liglits  off  and  on  once 
or  twice  then  mo\  ed  away.  For  a  moment 
or  two  nothing  happened  in  the  air  and  I 
feared  some  signal  I  did  not  know  was 
wanting.     But  again  we  heard  the  engines 
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The  Trenton  PotteriGS  Co. 
Bathrooms  of  Character 


m- 


isiiJM' 


Makes 
No  Noise 


mm  t(  li 


The  Si-wel-clo  closet  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest  forward  step  that  has  taken  place 
within  recent  years  for  the  improvementi  of  bathroom  equipment. 
The  Si-wel-clo  closet  cannot  be  heard  outside  of  the  closed  bath- 
room   door— saves  you  annoyance  and  embarrassment. 


2110  M.  Here  is  a 
handsome,  massive- 
looking  Vitreous  China 
Lavatory.  It  has  a 
patented  rim.  Integral 
spout  and  mixing  cham- 
ber. A  lavatory  lik,e 
this  adds  dignity  and 
character  to  any  bath- 
room— (7  IS  rich  and 
Very  eye-pleasing. 
2022  M.  There  is  no 
finer  bathtub  made  than 
this  solid  porcelain 
"Monarch"  corner 
Bathtub  on  base.  Its 
oery  appearance  carries 
iviih  it  the  feeling  of 
permanence — it  is  very 
substantial  and  its  glis- 
tening white  surface 
bespeaks  extreme  clean- 
liness. 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

SIWELCLO 

SILENT  CLOSET 

The  complete  line  of  The  Trenton  Potteries 
Co.  equipment  made  of  vitreous  china  or 
porcelain  comprises  bathtubs,  lavatories,  sitz 
baths,  kitchen  and  laundry  sinks.  Their 
handsome  and  heavily  glazed  surface  will 
not  stain  or  peel. 

They  are  rich  and  elegant  looking — white  all 
the  way  through  and  remarkably  durable.  Despite 
their  greater  durability  and  beauty,  china  and  por- 
celain fixtures  cost  but  10%  to  20%  more  than 
good  grades  of  enameled  metal. 


2050  M.  A  fine  solid 
porcelain  Seat  Bath  on 
base  ready  to  tile  in 
at  the  wall — A  fitting 
requisite  in  the  well 
planned  bathroom 

3445 M.  An  "Ideal" 
Porcelain  Kitchen  Sink 
with  Integral  Back  <ind 
Wooden  Drain  Board. 
This  is  the  sink  for  lof^S 
wear  and  hard  knocks. 

2201  M.  Vitreous 
China  Tuxedo  Square 
Lavatory  with  Integral 
Back  and  Anti-Splash 
Rim.  Rich  looking  and 
yet  compact. 


Write  for  Booklet  M  13— *<Batlirooms  of  Ctiaracter" 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  make  any  alterations  in  your  bathroom  it  w^ill  pay  you  to  inquire 
into  the  quality  and  cost  of  this  fine  equipment  and  also  get  some  modern  ideas  on  bath- 
room arrangements.    Our  free  booklet  "Bathrooms  of  Character"  gives  all  this  information. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.S.A. 
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This  Size 

TRIAL 

BOTTLE 

Sent  Free 


When  a  cut,  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  comes, 
think  first  of  Dioxogen,  the  pure  perox- 
ide of  hydrogen  that  needs  no  question- 
able acetanilid  to  preserve  it.  Dioxogen 
prevents  infection.  Its  use  is  the  best 
health  insurance.  Don't  take  chances 
with  cheap  bleaching  peroxides.  To  en- 
able you  to  judge,  we  will  gladly  send 
you  a  trial  bottle,  this  size,  on  request. 
Write  today. 

Asi  for  DIOXOGEN  by  name — at  art}  drug  (tare 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  10  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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^A  Bigger 

Job  For 

You 


*^ 


r'LES 


/  /  is  your  great" 
opportunity  to 
qualify  for  a  position 
of  importance.  Right  now 
thousands  of  large  shippers 
and  all  railroads  need  Traffic  Experts. 

Become  a  Traffic  Man 

Recently  enacted  railroad  and  Interstate  Commerce 

regulations   necessitate   trained  Tratfic  specialists. 

The  need  is  greater  than  the  supply.    YOU  can 

qualify,  no  matter  what  your  work  13  now.    Wa 

make  it  easy— train  you  by  mail,  at  home,  in  spars 

time.     (Payments  to  suit  you.) 

UUI^I^TET  for  posBihiltties  open  and  proof 

WW  ■«■  ■  K  that  NOW  is  the  time  to  start. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 

Dept.  252-C Chicago,  lU.  ] 


P__  S  __  i4i  Oards.circulara, book,  paper. 
J'  1  Tl  TjPress$5.Larger$18.  ItotarySeO 
vv  Savemoney.  Printforothers, 

^f   ^>n'W%bigprofit. Alleasy.nilessent. 

*  ^^  «**  Write  factory  for  catalog  of 

J  ^Srn  presses.TYPE.cards.samples 

^    YV  AAThe  Press  Co.  Meriden,Conir 

Chicago  Correspondence 
School  of  Law 

Prepares  Students  at  Home  for  Bar. 

FourCourses  of  Study:  College.  Post-Gnid- 
uate,  Business  Law  and  Bar  Examination 
Review.  Not  a  "book-selling  concern."  but 
Actual  Daily  Lessons  by  a  recognized  School 
that  is  approved  by  Bench  and  Bar. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and 

Rules    for   Admission    to    the    Bar. 

513  Reaper  Block.  Chicago 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


24(Ji  Tear 


in  ad<iition  to  resident 
work,  offers  alto  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in* 
formation  address 
U.ofC.  (DiT.R)  Chicago.  Ill.M'' """'i"""! 


Bind  Your  Own  Books 

Make  your  records  or  loose 
papers  into  a  book  witli  the 


"CADO  LE.B.  Filing  Binders 


U'nt.  Apiili.-'l  f"i) 

Eaisily  Attached  or  Removed 

Send  $1.00  for  special  offer  of  4  dozen  Binders  CVJ 
to  ?/»  inch  capacity)  and  pair  pf  pliers. 

Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory . 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 
__^^^  240  West  23rd  St.,  N.Y. 


above  rattle  into  life,  and  that  thoy  wore 
following  our  light  soomed  assured.    At  the 
first   crossroads    I    turntnl   sharply   to   the 
right  and  the  groat  air-ship  gUding  over  us 
did  likewise;    then  at    last   1  felt  a  grim 
satisfaction  and  proceeded  with  the  plan 
I   had  worked  out   most  carefully  during 
the  Aveek,  but  had  kept  to  myself. 
"Where  to?"  queried  Max. 
"The  big  Noberg  foundry!" 
"My  God,  what  an  idea!" 
Picture    to   yourself   a   great   straggling 
works,    spread   over   many   acres,    vvdth   a 
dozen   tall   chimneys     scattered   over   the 
space;    one  of  them  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  loftiest  stack  in  all  France. 

I  tried  to  gage  the  top  speed  of  which 
the  Count's  ship  was  capable  and  found 
it  could  do  barely  40  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  faster  it  went  the  lower  down  it  came. 
According  to  our  information,  it  should 
have  been  able  to  fly  at  nearly  80  miles 
when  in  proper  trim,  so  it  was  clear  our 
gunners  had  hit  it  pretty  hard. 

Once  or  twice  they  tried  to  work  a 
search-light,  but  it  only  gave  a  momentary 
flash,  then  blinked  feebly  and  went  out. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  going  as  I  could 
wish,  and,^  only  another  mile  lay  between 
us  and  the  foundry.  So  unexpectedly,  as 
to  make  me  start,  there  was  the  sound  of 
something  heavy  falling  to  earth ;  they  were 
evidently  throwing  things  out  to  lighten 
the  load.  Up  it  went,  higher  than  ever  we 
had  seen  it  go;  at  the  sight  my  heart 
sank.    Still  it  was  now  or  never. 

Its  rise  had  put  it  behind  us,  and  I 
slowed  to  let  it  come  up  level  again; 
then  I  accelerated  and  joyfully  heard  the 
strain  of  the  big  engines  in  their  effort 
to  keep  with  us,  and  it  pulled  them  down 
once  more. 

We  were  on  the  last  quarter  mile  and 
the  road  ended  at  the  foundry!  The  car 
was  bumping  and  swaying  on  the  cart- 
broken  road  like  a  ship  on  a  stormy  sea. 
My  wrists  ached  and  throbbed,  almost 
paralyzed  by  the  vibration. 

The  dark  iron  gateway  that  barred  our 
track  seemed  rushing  toward  us.  Max 
clutched  my  arm,  terrified  lest  I  was 
going  to  drive  to  certain  death  against 
them,  but  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot  on  the 
lighting  switchboard  I  prest  in  the  whole 
row  of  plugs,  and  we  seemed  to  pitch  into 
the  very  depths  of  blackness.  All  my 
brakes  went  on  and  the  wheels  locked  while 
the  scream  of  the  tires  sounded  like  a  wail 
from  hell. 

There  was  the  sound  of  falling  bricks 
as  the  Zeppelin  car  struck  the  first  chimney. 
There  was  a  vicious  spurt  of  machine-gun 
fire  by  some  one  who  understood  too  late, 
and  we  both  found  ourselves  under  the 
over  turned  motor-car  in  the  ditch  where 
my  sudden  stoppage  had  thrown  us. 

Then  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
as  the  giant  smokestack  toppled  over  to 
ruin.  There  were  other  sounds,  too, 
which  no  mortal  pen  could  portray.  But 
from  that  raid  on  London  town  at  least 
one  Zeppelin  never  returned  to  Germany, 
and  there  are  certain  details  which  it  is 
not  wise  to  give  at  present. 

When  they  went  to  the  house  in  the 
Avoods  that  morning  it  was  found  deserted. 
In  its  cellar  was  a  very  powerful  wireless 
plant;  among  the  trees,  cmnningly  (con- 
cealed, were  the  wires  of  the  installation. 
Instead  of  a  fireplace  in  the  dining-room 
was  a  powerful  electric-light  projector, 
which  worked  up  the  chimney.  Max  was 
right,  too,  about  the  magnesium;  it  was 
there  also. 


OUTSPEEDING  BRUIN 

THE  laughable  old  story  of  'the  man 
who  raced  down  the  railroad-track 
ahead  of  the  express,  praying  to  reach  a 
switch  before  the  train  hit  him,  has  come 
true  at  last.  But  in  the  true  version  the 
leading  character  is  a  terrified  bear,  and 
the  angel  of  destruction  is  an  old  third-  or 
fourth-hand  automobile  owned  by  George 
Jones,  of  Waterville,  New  Hampshire. 
Bears  are  scarce  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
bears  killed  by  automobile  are  scarcer 
still.  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing, however,  a  fact  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  zoological  societies  the  world 
over:  the  New  Hampshire  bear  can  not 
run  faster  than  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
That  Mr.  Jones's  old  six-cyUnder  could 
exceed  this  speed  may  be  of  interest  to  its 
makers,  but  as  B.  E.  Appleton  tells  the 
story  in  the  January  Recreation,  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  speed  of  the  bear. 
He  relates  the  episode  entertainingly  in 
this  wise: 

It  is  just  twelve  miles  to  the  railroad 
station,  and  George  and  his  big  six,  light 
of  heart  and  of  baggage — for  there  had 
been  no  passengers  to  meet — were  in  the 
best  of  moods  for  some  real  excitement. 
So,  when  twenty-five  yards  ahead,  a  bear 
turned  into  the  road,  George  pricked  up  his 
ears,  as  did  the  bruin  when  he  heard  the 
hum  of  a  motor  at  his  heels. 

When  thirty  miles  an  hour  was  reached 
the  "b'ar"  still  seemed  to  be  holding  his 
own,  and  frequent  attempts  to  escape  into 
the  woods  were  frustrated  only  by  the 
front  wheels  of  the  pursuing  monster 
heading  him  off. 

George  mentally  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
only  approximately  straight  stretch  of  road 
out  of  the  twelve  miles,  but  bemoaned 
his  fate  at  not  having  so  much  as  a  .22 
in  his  equipment.  Never  did  he  know  that 
a  bear  could  make  its  legs  fly  so  fast,  as  he 
watched  its  back  double  and  straighten. 
Again  he  shot  the  car  into  the  ditch, 
heading  off  an  attempted  Iweak  for  the 
woods,  and  then  came  the  final  deter- 
mined effort  to  reach  the  bear  ere  the  next 
turn  in  the  road,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
victory. 

The  throttle  was  thi-own  wide  open,  and 
with  the  old  car  doing  her  best,  thirty-five 
miles  was  reached,  with  the  space  rapidly 
growing  shorter  between  hunter  and 
hunted.  A  slight  grade  helped,  and  the 
car  was  upon  the  bear,  struck  him,  threw 
him  senseless  to  one  side. 

Out  hopped  the  bold  driver,  so  excited 
he  could  hardly  walk.  He  went  over  to  his 
victim,  and  was  quickly  surprized  by  a 
blow  from  a  front  paw.  But  it  was  a  last 
effort  and,  after  making  sure  that  his  victim 
wasn't  playing  "possum,  George  managed  to 
pull  him  into  the  tonnoau. 

The  remaining  distance  to  WatorAille 
was  never  covered  so  quickly.  When  the 
machine  came  tearing  into  the  valley  and 
stopt  with  a  jerk  before  the  hotel,  and 
some  one  was  heard  yelling,  "Bring  me  a 
knife — quick!"  excitement  was  every- 
where in  a  jiffy. 

The  bear  weighed  150  pounds,  and 
George  not  only  got  his  hide,  but  his 
bounty  as  well — and  a  reputation  as  a 
rough-riding  chauffeur. 
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Saves  Over  One-Half 
Ontts  Coal  Bill 

'TpHIS  house  is  in  a  cold  part  of  New  York 
-*-  State.  Exposed  on  all  sides.  Yet  the 
winter's  coal  bill  has  been  more  than  cut  in 
half.  Read  the  letter.  Then  remember  that 
we  have  thousands  more  like  it: 

"We  have  had  an  UNDERFEED 
Furnace  since  last  Fall.  So  far  it  has 
not  given  a  moment's  trouble. 

Previously  our  coal  bill  had  not  been 
under  $125.00  per  year,  but  up  to  date 
this  year  (April)  our  coal  bill  has  been 
just  $43.  The  operation  of  pumping  the 
coal  in  is  perfectly  easy." 

{Signed)  F.  R.  Goolman,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

So,  you  see,  the  head-line  of  this  advertisement  does  not  begin  to  tell  this 
remarkable  story  of  UNDERFEED  comfort  and  economy.  We  could 
have  said  "Saves  two-thirds"  and  have  been  nearer  the  mark. 

1/2  to  2/3  Saving  GUARANTEED! 

And  this  is  not  only  one  of  a  few  such  instances.  Ihere  are  over  thirty- 
five  thousand  UNDERFEED  users  all  over  the  country.  These  people  are 
getting  more  and  better  heat  the  UNDERFEED  way,  and  in  the  doing 
of  it  they  are  saving  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  coal  cost — GUARAN- 
TEED. For  we  say,  where  the  UNDERFEED  is  properly  installed  and 
operated  we  guarantee  a  saving  in  coal  cost  of  one-half  to  two-thirds. 
And  back  of  that  guarantee  stands  a  million  dollar  concern. 


Would  You  Bum  a 
Candle  This  Wayf 


CJiV 


.^VEW-F-EED 


eincl 


CUT 
COAL 
BILLS 


The  "Candle"  Principle 


Or,  Wou!d  You 
Burn  it  This  Waj.' 


When  you  turn  a  lighted  candle  upside  down  it  smokes  and  sputters.  That's  because  the  flame  is  fighting 
its  way  against  the  fuel  supply.  When  you  hold  it  right  side  up,  a  bright,  clean,  steady  flame  is  the  result. 
That's  because  the  flame  has  free  play.  It  gets  enough  air.  It  burns  just  so  much  of  the  fuel  supply,  and 
no  more.  And  the  latter  way  ia  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED  way.  In  the  UNDERFEED  coal  is  fed 
from  below.  The  fire  never  has  to  fight  its  way  up  against  it,  but  is  always  on  top  in  direct  contact  with 
the  effective  radiating  surfaces. 

No  feed  door  opening  to  chill  the  fire  every  time  fresh  coal  is  fed.  No  smoke,  dirt  or  gas  to  escape  into 
the  house  or  up  the  chimney.  These  are  all  valuable  heat  elements.  In  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED 
they  must  pass  up  through  the  fire  and  thus  be  transformed  into  clean,  usable  heat. 


Cut-out  view  of  UNDERFEED 

Furnare,  showing  how  hot  fire  is 

always  on  top. 


Burns  Cheaper  Coal 

Because  of  this  clean,  scientific  principle, 
the  UNDERFEED  burns  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  as  effectively  as  others  burn  the  cost- 
lier grades.  That's  a  saving  you  can  keep  in 
your  pocket — a  first  saving  you're  abso- 
lutely sure  of — whether  you  use  warm  air, 
steam  or  hot  water. 

A  boy  of  twelve  can  operate  the  New-Feed 
UNDERFEED  with  "expert"  results.  All 
done  from  a  standing  position.  No  stooping. 
A  few  easy  arm  strokes  of  the  operating  lever 
fill  the  fire  pot  with  fresh  coal  in  a  few  seconds. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Send  for  it  NOW.  Use  the  coupon.  It  is  called  "From 
Overfed  to  UNDKRFEED.*'  Pictures  and  descrihes  the 
New -Feed  UNDERFEED  in  every  detail.  You'Ubeglad 
to  have  it — it  wilUsave  you  many  a  dollar  where  your 
heating  equipment  iii  concerned. 

THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. 

(Formerly  the  Peck-Williamson  Co.) 
1027  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE  BOOK  BRINGS  YOU  ALL  THE  FACTS 

THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. 
1027  West  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  0. 

TpU  me  liow  to  rut  my  coal  bill,  from  3^ 
to  ^  witJi  a  Willlam^uu  New-Feed. 

Warm  Air.  .  .  .  Steam  or  Hot  Wiitcr  ,  .  ,  . 
(Mark  X  after  System  iaterebted  in; . 

Name 


A  ddress 

My  Dealer's  Name  is 


DEALERS: 

Let  us  tell  you  alx)Ut  the  Now -Feet! 
UNDERKEKl)  and  our  new  proitositioii. 
Both  are  winners. 
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DO  OUR  PATENT  LAWS  PROTECT? 


Do  our  patent  laws  protect? 
Emphatically  they  do  when 
the  holder  of  a  patent  wields 
the  fundamental  protection  it 
gives  as  well  as  invoking  the  law 
that  covers  it. 

To  prosecute  infringers  is  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  right  of  the  patentee — 
but  the  protection  of  a  patented 
principle  lies  in  a  court  much 
broader  and  more  potent  than  the 
court  of  law — that  court  is  the 
court    of    public    opinion. 

And  the  court  of  public  opinion 
need  not,  indeed  should  not,  be  a 
court  of  sentimentalism.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  inventor  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  yet 
there  is  a  practical  appeal  that  concerns  the 
public  much  more  vitally.  It  is  this  practical 
appeal  that  sjiould  be  laid  before  the  jur>'. 
This  appeal  is  based  on  efficiency,  and  covers 
the  question  of  what  shall  the  buyer  get  for 
his  money. 

It  is  true  that  a  change  in  design  often  gives 
the  imitator  a  right  to  manufacture — but 
these  very  changes  neutralize  the  utility  of 
the  imitation.  Our  patent  laws  make  im- 
possible duplication  of  a  patented  article — 
whether  the  patent  covers  basic  mechanical 
principle  or  design. 

This  means  then  that  no  so-called  imitation 
of  a  patented  article  can  be  made  without  de- 
viating in  some  one  or  more  fundamental 
particulans  from  the  article  it  imitates. 

Now  then,  as  every  step  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  original  invention  has  its 
own  important  part  in  the  efificiency  of  the 
article — in  making  it  a  harmonic  whole — any 
deviation  in  any  particular  from  the  original 
design  must  necessarily  upset  the  nice  balance 
of  operation  or  efficiency  of  the  article  and  re- 
sult  in  an   inferior  product. 

The  public  not  being  cognizant  of  this 
fundamental  weakness  is  often  deceived  by 
similarity  in  general  appearance  between  the 
original  and  the  imitation  and  therefore  their 
protection  lies,  not  alone  in  being  informed  of 
the  fact  that  a  patent  is  being  violated,  but  in 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  constructive 
principle  that  makes  the  original  invention 
valuable  to  them.  That  is  what  the  jury — 
the  buying  public — is  interested  in.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  so  much  with  what  the  in- 
ventor gets  out  of  it,  but  with  what  the  money 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  article  is  buy- 
ing for  the  user. 

WHY   THE    BRASCOLITE    CANNOT  BE 
SUCCESSFULLY  IMITATED 

If  every  manufacturer  of  an  original  inven- 
tion would  follow  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple in  advertising  their  warnings  against 
imitations  that  the  Luminous  Unit  Company, 
makers  of  Brascolites,  follows,  both  manu- 
facturers and  the  buying  public  would  be 
better  off. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  true  invention,  the 
Brascolite  was  invented  and  is  designed  for 
service.  That  it  gives  service  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  imitated.  Now,  as  an  imita- 
tion can't  be  a  duplication — as  it  is  only  a  false 
face — imitators  of  the  Brascolite  can  only 
imitate  what  it  looks  like  and  can't  duplicate 
what  it  does.  And  as  you  buy  a  lighting 
fixture  to  give  you  light  as  well  as  looks,  you 


should  know  just  why  you  can  get  maximum 
lighting  service  only  from  the  original. 

Let  us  take  first  the  reflecting  plane.  When 
we  started  to  experiment  with  Brascolites  the 
field  was  wide  open — nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  making  the  reflecting  plane  a  part  of  the 
fixture — we  could  have  used  a  flat  or  concave 
or  convex  plane.  The  plane  we  use  is  flat. 
During  the  years  when  we  were  experimenting 
with  reflecting  planes  we  tried  concave  ones — 
all  the  different  degrees  of  concavity — and 
they  failed  to  give  the  results  of  the  flat  plane. 
We  tried  convex  ones — all  the  different  degrees 
of  convexity — and  they  failed  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  the  flat  plane. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  flat  plane  is  a  part 
of  our  patents,  imitators  have  been  forced  to 
use  some  degree  of  concavity  or  convexity  in 
the  designs  of  their  reflectors. 

Another  inimitable  feature  of  the  Brasco- 
lite is  the  composition  of  the  surface  of  the  re- 
flecting plane.  This  is  an  opaque,  dull  white 
enamel  of  fecial  composition  and  applied 
by  a  special  Brascolite  process.  Not  only  is 
this  surface  durable  but  being  impenetrable 
by  light  it  gives  maximum  reflection. 

In  the  matter  even  of  the  shape,  design  and 
material  of  the  bowl  itself  the  Brascolite  is 
inimitable.     The  design  is  not  a  haphazard 


one  for  appearance  alone.  The 
depth  and  parabolic  shape  of  the 
bowl  have  their  definite  and  in- 
imitable purpose  in  securing  effi- 
ciency of  distribution. 

The  density  of  the  glass  of  which 
the  bowl  is  made  is  another  thing 
that  effects  efficiency.  Many  ex- 
periments were  made  with  glass 
of  different  degrees  of  density  and 
color  value  before  we  found  exactly 
the  right  glass  to  preserve  the  cor- 
rect balance  between  bowl  bright- 
ness and  efficiency.  The  fact  that 
our  bowls  present  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, then,  does  not  mean  by 
any  means  that  just  any  bowl  of 
pleasing  appearance  will  do. 
So  it  is  with  the  design  of  the  hooks  by 
which  the  bowl  is  suspended — they  are  of  a 
definite,  determined  length  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  bowl  just  the  right  distance  from 
the  plane.  They  are  just  the  correct  design 
for  practical  suspension  and  rapid  cleaning  of 
the  bowl — nothing  need  be  unscrewed  or 
taken  off  for  this  purpose — they  unhook  with 
a  single  operation  and  everything  is  ready  for 
unobstructed  cleaning.  Imitations  are  made 
so  theyw'ill  look  something  like  this  when  the 
fixture  is  up — but  they  can't  be  made  to  give 
you  this  simplicity  of  operation. 

Then  there  is  the  special  receptacle  for 
lessening  labor  in  the  installation — this  can- 
not be  duplicated. 

The  simplicity  of  construction  of  the  tripod 
which  is  a  one-piece  malleable  casting  open 
to  provide  adequate  ventilation  and  making  it 
easy  of  application  to  the  outlet  box.  Patent- 
ed and  impossible  of  duplication. 

So  it  is  in  every  feature  of  the  Brascolite — ■ 
there  is  not  one  single  thing  that  is  not  the 
product  of  work  and  experiment  on  the  part 
of  inventor,  mechanic,  glass  worker,  metal 
worker,  electrician,  and  lighting- engineers  to 
bring  efficiency,  convenience  and  durability 
up  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Can  an  imitation  give  you  this?  For  one 
thing,  our  patents  make  it  impossible  for  the 
imitator  to  duplicate  the  fixture.  And  for  an- 
other thing,  as  an  imitation  is  the  product  only 
of  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  popularity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  original,  the  imitator  wouldn't  find 
it  worth  his  while  to  give  you  the  same  care  in 
manufacture  or  the  same  quality  of  material. 
It  would  cost  him  too  much.  He  is  not  build- 
ing to  make  his  own  reputation — he  is  only 
selling  on  our  reputation.  He  isn't  trying  to 
get  your  confidence  and  esteem — he  wants 
your  money. 

Now  as  your  choice  is  the  original,  make 
your  eyes  guide  you  to  it — look  for  the  mark 
of  the  original — the  word  Brascolite  stamped 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  metal  of  the  re- 
flecting plane  and  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Book  on  Brascolites — ex- 
plaining in  detail  the  principle  of  the  fixture 
and  illustrating  many  handsome  designs  for 
office,  store,  factory,  theatre,  club,  church, 
hotel,  restaurant,  home,  etc.  This  book  also 
tells  why  the  Brascolite  (the  biggest  selling 
electrical  fixture  in  America)  eff^ects  a  saving 
in  current  consumption,  gives  uniform  distri- 
bution, better  quality  of  light,  greater  econ- 
omy of  maintenance  and  perfect  ventila- 
tion.    Address,    Luminous    Unit    Company, 

St.    Louis,    I  .    S.    A.  (AdTtrtisemenl) 
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The  Greatest  Hotels  and 
the  Humblest  Homes  Use 


The  Most  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 


Builders  of  new  homes  and  you  who  are  redecorating 
your  present  homes,  use  the  one  wall  tint  that  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  millions  of  homes 
the  world  over,  in  35  years'  constant  use — i.  e., 
Alabastine.  

Much  of  the  beautiful  in  American  home  life  is  due  to  Alabas- 
tine— the  most  beautiful  wall  tint. 

Much  of  the  gorgeous  decorations  in  the  palatial  hotels,  magnifi- 
cent libraries  and  clubs  is  due  to  Alabastine. 

And  much  of  the  serenely  quiet  and  restful  in  stately  churches 
and  sanitary  hospitals  is  due  to  this  same  wonderful  wall  tint, 
viz.,  Alabastine. 

There  is  no  more  universally  used  wall  decoration  than  Ala- 
bastine— millions  of  painters  and  decorators  and  houseowners 
apply  it  every  year — its  soft,  velvety  colors  make  it  supremely 
valuable  for  new  homes  and  old — great  churches,  hotels  and 
schools. 


T/ie  Biackslone  Hotel  ( Chicago),  one  of 
the  vuorld^ s  fatnous  hotels^  uses  Alabasttne 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 


Next  to  its  wonderful  quality  is  its  ease  of 
preparation  and  application. 

A  five-pound  package  of  Alabastine  is  mixed 
with  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  stir  it  for  a 
minute  and  Alabastine  is  ready  to  apply.  Any 
individual  or  new  shade  or  tint  can  be  produced 
by  combining  tints  of  Alabastine. 


With  reasonable  care  on  the  right  surface  (we 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  that,  painters  and  house- 
holders), Alabastine  can  be  applied  with  an 
ordinary  wall  brush. 

The  ease  of  its  preparation  and  its  applica- 
tion is  another  cause  of  its  immense  pop- 
ularity. 


Write  for  FREE  Book 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Lost  Woman ' '  and  Free  Color  Scheme  Cards 

Our  book  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  those  who  are  about  to 
decorate  the  interior  of  their  homes.  It  gives  suggestions  for  color  schemes 
that  our  free  color  scheme  cards  illustrate,  and  contains  our 

You  need  a  stencil  for  the  border 
of  your  walls.  Ordinarily  a  sten- 
cil costs  50c  to  $1.00.  Our  book  tells  you  how  you  can  secure  stencils  for 
use  with  Alabastine,  practically  free  of  charge. 


Special  Stencil  Offer 


Write  Today 


Mixed  in  One  Minute 
with  cold  water.  Ready 
to  apply  immediately. 


We  will  have  an  immense 
number  of  inquiries  for  our 

book  and  for  free  color  scheme  cards. 

They  will  be  sent  out  in  the  order 

of  the  receipt  of  requests  for  them. 

You  should  therefore  write  for  them 

today.     Address 

The  Alabastine  Company 

360  Grandville  Road 
Grand  Rapids         -         Michigan 

Look  for  thf  red  cross  and  circle  on  the 
package  of  Aldhastitie  >/oii  bnil.  Alohas- 
tine  is  sold  by  iiiosf  druugisfs,  liardnare 
and  paint  stores  everyuherc. 
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DETROIT  STEEL 

PRODUCTS   CO 

Oeiroit  MichWan 


Home  °thi  Fireplace 


Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet 
Gratis — A  mine  of  information 
pertaining  to  FIREPLACES 
and  HEARTH  FURNI- 
TURE.    WRITE    TODAY. 

Colonial   Fireplace  Company 

4621  W.  12th  St.,  CHICAGO 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  to  Hone 

Your 
Razor 


Hone  and  strop  it 
yourself.  Regular 
or  safety.  New  idea.  New  principle  in  the 
Balihone.  Makes  your  old  razor  as  good  as 
new.  Makes  your  safety  blade  better  than 
new.  Gives  a  hair-test  edge.  Balihone  op- 
erates automatically.  Hugs  the  hollow 
ground  blade.  Follows  the  bevel  of  the  safe- 
ty. Produces  a  marvelous  edge  every  time. 
You  can't  fail  with  it.  Send  for  one  today 
and  make  your  shaving  a  joy.  Send  coupon. 

TheBalihone 

The  Balihone  is  a  hone  and  a  strop  all 
in  one.  Both  sides  work  automatically.  It 
will  make  your  poor  razor  shave  beauti- 
fully. If  you  don't  shave  yourself  tell  your 
barber  to  get  a  Balihone.  On  this  special 
introductory  offer  it  will  be  sent  prepaid 
to  you  for  only  $1.    Send  today. 

Your  Money 

k.^2^^p^1— i  Use  the  Balihone  10 
M^CL^tfM^  days.  If  you  don't  feel 
that  it  is  worth  ten  times 
the  price  return  it  and  get  your  dollar  back 
in  the  next  mail.    The  two  edge  I 

Balihone  icdI  to  you  postpaid  on     /""  """"  '~~'  ""^ 
thit  special  offer  for  only  $1.  /    BalihoneCo. 

/     Dept,   1416 
Wilmette,  III. 


Send  Coupon  / 
/ 


Send  only  $1   on   this 
special  offer.  Your  money 
returned  if  not  delight-      » 
8(1.    Send  the   coupon      / 
or  copy  it  on  a  piece      * 
of  paper.  Send  only      / 
$1.    Send  it  now.        / 


Gentlemen: — On  your 
Bpecial  offer  Bencf  ma 
prepaid    one    Balihone. 
I  can  return  it  and    Ket 
my    dollar    back     if    not 
pleased.  Eocloaed  la  {1. 


The  Balihone     / 

Company         ' 
Dept.  1416      / 
Wilmette,       / 
Illinois       / 


NaTti*. 


AddrtiB., 


"REGULAR  TRAVEL"  IN  MEXICO 

SINCE  the  affair  at  Santa  Ysabel, 
where  American  citizens  were  dragged 
forth  from  a  halted  train  and  summarily 
e.xecuted  by  bandits,  traveling  in  Mexico 
has  doubtless  lost  any  charm  that  it  may 
have  had  for  the  rest  of  us.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  exaggerated,  for  we  learn  from  one 
who  had  experiences  of  his  own  antedating 
the  Santa  Ysabel  affair  that  travel  in 
Mexico  is  everywhere  dangerous,  and  also 
the  most  uncomfortable  and  distressing  in 
the  world.  Mark  S.  Watson,  sent  south 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  verify  rumors 
of  wretched  conditions  in  the  anarchy- 
stricken  Republic,  reports  a  state  of  affairs 
that  makes  the  reader  wonder  how  any 
American  citizens  ever  managed  to  escape 
from  the  merciless  bandits.  Mr.  Watson 
left  Piedras  Negras  to  journey  farther 
south  on  a  day,  he  says,  when  Wash- 
ington was  issuing  the  report  that  there 
was  a  revival  of  business  and  "a  return  to 
regular  operation  of  the  railroads"  in 
Mexico.  If  this  were  true,  then  the 
Mexicans  maintained  in  regard  to  their 
railroads  the  most  singular  regularity  ever 
conceived,  for  the  train  that  was  supposed 
to  leave  at  dawn  lingered  sulkily  in  the 
station  all  day  long,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  correspondent's  party  had  reluctantly 
sought  their  hotel  in  despair  of  starting 
that  night  that,  shortly  after  midnight, 
word  was  received  of  its  impending  de- 
parture. Hastily  they  made  their  way 
thither,  but  to  find  their  troubles  and 
anxieties  only  begun.  As  the  writer 
relates: 

The  train  was  there,  but  not  open. 
Around  the  filthy  station— wherever  Mex- 
ican soldiers  have  been  there  is  filth  in 
plenty — were  scores  of  prospective  pas- 
sengers, blanketed  and  lying  wherever 
there  was  room  to  lie,  waiting  for  the 
train.  One  of  the  Government's  railroad 
employees  proved  willing  to  be  corrupted, 
the  cars  were  opened,  and  with  a  rush 
something  over  500  passengers  charged 
into  accommodations  for  150. 

At  first  we  recognized  only  that  there 
were  no  lights  in  any  cars,  save  for  the 
light  of  500  cigarets.  As  the  hot  sun  of 
November  in  the  tierra  caliente  rose  we 
were  to  discover  that  likewise  there  were 
no  windows,  which,  after  all,  proved  to 
be  all  which  saved  us  from  suffocation 
and  the  absorption  of  a  few  million  germs 
from  our  neighbors. 

Also  there  was  no  upholstery,  the  soldiers 
having  cut  away  every  inch  of  plush  to 
make  saddle  -  cloths  or  dresses  for  the 
soldaderas  who  accompany  the  "armies." 
It  is  uncomfortable  to  sit  on  exposed 
springs.  Some  of  the  seats  were  gone 
altogether,  which  made  it  possible  for  more 
passengers  to  jam  themselves  into  the 
space  the  seats  had  occupied.  Window- 
shades  had  disappeared.  Even  the  bell- 
cord  was  gone,  and  there  was  speculation 
as  to  how  the  engineer  could  be  ordered 
to  stop  in  ease  of  trouble  toward  the  rear. 

There  came  a  wail  from  outside  the 
car  from  a  belated  American  who  could 
not  force  his  way  on  to  the  car-platform, 
much  less  into  the  car.    Again  the  absence 


of  \vindows  proved  a  blessing,  for  we  hauled 
him  through  and  seated  him  on  the  stack 
of  baggage  in  the  aisle. 

Then  the  trainmen  started  their  rounds, 
waking  the  passengers  who  had  continued 
sleeping,  most  of  them  under  the  cars, 
their  heads  on  the  rails.  Exactly  why  the 
peon  prefers  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  a 
rail  is  one  of  a  milhon  mysteries  about  the 
peon,  but  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  deaths 
on  the  Mexican  railroad  rights  of  way  are 
due  to  this  predilection.  Hence  a  moder- 
ately humane  engineer  wiU  send  his  crew 
along  a  standing  train  to  drag  the  slumber- 
ers  out  of  the  way  before  switching  begins. 

The  fiction  about  the  start  at  4  a.m. 
was  exposed.  It  was  eight  before  the 
engineer  tested  the  air,  and  it  was  after 
nine  when  the  train  moved  slowly  away, 
stopping  every  few  hundred  yards  for  no 
discernible  reason  except  to  train  the 
Americans  to  be  patient. 

A  couple  of  Mexicans  mounted  on  burros 
rode  past  us  on  the  near-by  highway.  We 
overtook  them  two  or  three  times,  but 
during  an  extra  long  delay  they  disappeared 
far  ahead  and  we  never  caught  up.  This 
is  on  the  road  which  at  one  time  could 
compare  favorably  with  any  American 
railway.  Also  it  is  the  road  on  which, 
according  to  the  State  Department,  regu- 
lar service  had  been  resumed. 

A  train  of  soldiers  ran  just  ahead  of 
us,  we  supposed,  as  an  escort  to  ward  off 
bandits.  It  left  us  eventually,  and  we 
found  we  had  not  been  thus  watched 
over,  the  motive  being  simply  the  trans- 
portation of  the  patriots  who  had  tired 
of  Piedras  Negras,  for  which,  to  be  quite 
fair,  they  were  not  to  be  blamed.  We 
stopt  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
before  the  train  was  at  a  standstill  it 
was  surrounded  by  dirty  men  and  dirtier 
women  and  dirtiest  children,  who  had  ap- 
peared from  a  supposedly  blank  landscap>e, 
each  carrying  water  or  coffee  or  bread, 
cakes,  candies,  sugar-cane,  cigarros,  or 
anything  else  to  lure  the  passengers.  Ap- 
petite failed  the  Americans,  but  never  the 
Mexicans,  who  bought  liberally  and  some- 
times paid. 

It  was  considered  a  clever  jest  to  barter 
with  the  sellers  beneath  the  window  until 
the  train  pulled  out,  and  then  refuse  to  pay 
anything.  The  profanity  whieh  then  would 
rise  quite  ecUpsed  anything  which  Billings- 
gate on  its  busiest  day  can  show. 

Hard  by  the  station  at  Piedras  Negras 
had  been  noticed  a  disabled  engine  so  far 
gone  that  the  Mexican  officials  had  de- 
spaired of  revi\ing  it.  Later  we  were  to 
remember  it  as  a  harbinger  of  the  indus- 
trial tragedies  to  be  seen  farther  south. 
Perhaps  nothing  else  in  all  miserable 
Mexico  is  more  tragic  than  the  shocking 
vandalism  which  has  ruined  the  once 
splendid  railways. 

Not  a  mile  of  the  road  but  revealed  to 
the  travelers  the  devastation  \vrought 
by  revolution.  Freight-cars,  burned  and 
broken,  littered  the  right  of  way  beside  the 
track — many  of  them  bearing  the  names 
of  American  railroads.  Occ/asionally  there 
were  whole  trains  that  had  been  looted 
and  burned;  stript  locomotives  spoke 
mutely  of  plunder;  not  a  single  bridge  had 
escaped  dynamite,  and  telephone  -  poles 
were  ruthlessly  hacked  down.  The  road- 
bed that  Porfirio  Diaz  had  laid  was 
marvolously  still  holding  its  own,  but 
barely  so,  for  not  a  pick  had  touched  it. 
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"Cadillac— Standard  of  the  World" 

— a  phrase  or  a  fact? 


TS  THE  Cadillac,  in  fact,  the  Standard  of  the  World  ? 

^  Is  it  the  one  car  which  is  accepted  as  a  pattern  of  excellence  and  efficiency? 

Look  back  over  the  past  twelve  years  and  ask  yourself  what  other  car  has  wield- 
ed so  wide  an  influence  over  the  industry. 

Ask  yourself  if  motor  cars,  as  a  whole,  are  not  better  cars  today  because  of 
Cadillac  progressiveness  and  Cadillac  initiative. 

You  recall  that  the  first  Cadillac  was  also  the  first  practical,  enduring  motor  car. 

You  remember  the  period  in  which  the  Cadillac  inaugurated  the  thorough 
standardization  of  parts. 

You  remember  that  the  Cadillac  accomplished  also  the  first  production  in 
large  quantities  of  a  really  high  grade  car  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  introduction  by  the  Cadillac  of  electric  starting  and  lighting  is  still  fresh 
in  your  memory. 

And  you  know  finally,  that  the  Cadillac,  as  a  climax  to  its  other  constructive 
contributions  to  the  industry,  brought  forth  the  high-speed,  high -efficiency 
V-type  engine. 

Around  the  world  that  V-type  multi-cylinder  engine  is  admittedly  at  the  zenith 
of  design  and  of  efficiency. 

And  the  Cadillac  has  pushed  the  process  of  perfecting  the  V-type  engine  to  the 
highest  point  yet  attained. 

Upon  its  first  appearance,  the  Cadillac  Eight  received  the  unique  tribute  of  a 
larger  purchase  on  the  part  of  other  makers  than  any  other  car  has  probably 
ever  known. 

Its  scientific  design  and  superb  workmanship  compelled  their  most  intense  ad- 
miration— its  performance  was  pronounced  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

If  the  Cadillac  had  not  been  the  standard  of  the  world  before,  the  V-type  multi- 
cylinder  Cadillac  would  have  made  it  so. 

It  has  become  the  standard  of  the  world  in  smoothness  and  in  swift  accelera- 
tion, in  flexibility  and  in  hill  climbing  power. 

It  is  the  world's  standard  in  its  incomparable  roadability,  its  luxury,  its  ease 
of  operation  and  control,  and  in  absence  of  fatigue  after  long  journeys. 

These  characteristics  added  to  its  world-wide  reputation  for  dependable  and 
enduring  service,  have  furnished  for  the  industry,  new  inspirations — new 
incentives — new  goals  for  ambitions. 

Is  not  the  Cadillac  deserving  of  the  title  it  has  so  long  and  so  honorably  held? 

Is  not  the  Cadillac,  in  fact,  the  Standard  of  the  World? 

Styles   and    Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car,  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.  Three  passenger  Victoria,  $2400.     Four  passenger 

Coupe,  $2800.    Five  passenger  Brougham,  $2950.     Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.     Berlin,  $3600. 

Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

WINTER  CAR 

Thoroughness  of  construction, 
which  you  have  come  to  associ- 
ate with  Dodge  Brothers  man- 
ufacturing methods,  is  apparent 
in  these  winter  cars. 


They  afford  not  only  protection,  but  the 
further  advantages  of  wide-opening  doors 
of  standard  coupe  height,  windows  adjus- 
table for  ventilation,  electric  Hghting, 
clear  vision,  etc.,  which  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  comfort. 


The   tire   mileage  is  unusually  high^ 


The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 
(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1335   (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
l2mo,  cloth.    Si. 50  net;  postage  i2c. 

FU.NK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  364-S60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


EXPECTANT     MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene,  by  JJ.  W.  Ballantyne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.     Tells  the  expectant  mother  what  she  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  reason   why.     12mo,   Cloth.   11.50; 
by  mail.  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls 


the  knowledge  of  sex  they 
would  demand  from  you 
could  they  but  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  out- 
side the  home,  give  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placing  in  their  hands 
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The  Mysteries  of 


Four  widely  commended  volumes  by  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART,  M.D. 


They  tell  with  proper  delicacy  and  restraint,  yet 
simply  and  plainly,  the  story  of  the  mystery  of  life; 
and  impart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  abhorrence  of 
all  tliat  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 
the  highest  sex  ideals. 

Warmly  recommended  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  of  Denver;  Edward  Bok.  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal;  Rev.C.  H.Parkhuret, 
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New  York ;  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  Pres.  United  Society 
for  Christian  Endeavor;  Charles  W,  Eliot,  ex-President 
of  Harvard;  and  many  other  eminent  authorities. 

Four  Volumes:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little 
Boy;    What   a   Father   Should    Tell   His  Son;    Wh:\t  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl;  What 
a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

Place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  children 
and  they  will  reap  a  lasting  benefit. 


Small  1 2  mo.     Cloth.     Price  75c.  per  oolume.     All  Four  for  $2.50. 
FUNK   &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY,     Publishers,     NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 
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while  the  scarring  tread  of  war  had  passed 
up  and  back  along  it  for  several  years. 
Continuing  the  journey,  we  read: 

We  would  reach  a  settlement  where 
in  the  old  days  had  stood  a  neat  station 
and  freight-shed,  a  few  section-houses, 
a  water-tank,  and  the  adobe  houses  of 
the  village.  With  regularity  the  station 
had  been  gutted  by  fire  and  the  wood- 
built  sheds  consumed  completely.  Gen- 
erally the  water-tanks  had  been  blown 
up,  and  if  they  had  not  been  wrenched 
apart  had  been  reset  on  temporary  bases 
— temporary,  as  there  was  no  good  way 
of  telling  there  would  not  be  another 
revolution  based  on  equally  high  prin- 
ciples which  would  bring  further  wanton 
destruction  of  national  property  which 
the  revolutionists,  if  successful,  would 
themselves  have  to  rebuild  out  of  a 
looted  and  bankrupt  treasury. 

We  were  supposed  to  reach  Saltillo 
late  in  the  evening.  We  did  not.  We 
finally  passed  Carranza  at  Hermanos, 
where  he  had  tarried,  why  no  one  knew, 
to  remain  two  or  three  or  maybe  six 
days.  Quien  sabe.^  It  was  evening  when 
we  reached  Monclova,  less  than  half 
our  run,  and  here  Avas  another  delay, 
carefully  concealed  in  advance,  so  that  no 
one  might  have  a  chance  to  scour  the 
town  in  search  of  moderately  clean  food. 
The  run  continued,  now  at  better  speed, 
and  the  Americans  detailed  night-watches 
so  that  most  could  sleep  while  one  remained 
awake  to  watch  the  baggage  and  prevent 
its  being  carried  off  bodily  by  the  Mexicans, 
whose  aptitude  for  petty  thievery  is 
beyond  competition. 

It  was  just  past  midnight  when  the 
watch  loosened  a  yell,  and  the  sleepers 
waked  just  in  time  to  be  thrown  in  a  heap 
against  the  forward  seats.  Scouts  crawled 
out  the  windows  and  ran  forward,  there  to 
find  the  engine  and  two  cars  off  the  track. 
Why  it  had  not  happened  as  the  train  was 
crossing  a  gully  only  a  singularly  watch- 
ful Providence,  which  must  be  engaged 
twenty-three  hours  a  day  at  least  in  watch- 
ing over  Mexico,  can  say. 

It  developed  that  a  switch  had  been 
missed,  in  part  due  to  the  merrj^  habit  of 
running  without  headlights,  in  part  to 
a  faulty  locking  device.  Did  the  crew 
set  about  repairs  of  any  sort?  Far  from 
it.  The  engineer's  first  act  was  to  dump 
the  fire.  His  next  was  to  find  his  blanket 
and  move  off  among  the  cactus  and  rattle- 
snakes to  sleep,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  fireman. 

No  one  went  ahead  for  help.  No  one 
thought  of  tapping  the  telegraph-wire, 
if  it  was  alive.  No  one  thought  of  sending 
a  flagman  back  to  signal  any  following 
train.  The  Mexican  mind  simply  decided 
that  sleep  was  dc  rigueur,  and  the  passen- 
gers had  their  choice  of  sleeping  in  the 
unprotected  train  or  among  the  reptiles  of 
the  desert,  or  staying  awake. 

Another  day  tlawned  for  those  who  had 
never  before  seen  three  successive  dawns. 
The  fog  lifted,  and  a  few  miles  away  rose 
majestic  peaks,  some  rounded,  some 
serrated,  some  in  the  curious  volcanic 
cone  so  often  seen  there. 

A  troop-train  came,  and  the  engineer 
was  persuaded  to  pay  some  attention. 
He  left  his  cars  on  a  siding,  threw  off  a 
cord  or  two  of  ties,  theoretically  for  WTeck- 
re pairs,  coupled  to  the  rear  cars  of  our 
train,  pulled  them  back,  and  then  again 
.slammed  them  together  \v\t\\  a  bang. 

That   accomplished,  there    was    further 
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oonsultation, 'and  finally  the  rescue  party 
calmly  hooked  up  onr-e  more  and  pro- 
ceeded away  in  the  other  direction.  It 
Avas  afternoon  and  frightfully  hot,  when 
there  came  another  locomotive,  which 
again  uncoupled  our  cars,  took  them  in 
tow,  and,  with  the  wrecked  equipment 
lying  there  on  the  main  track  undis- 
turbed, away  went  the  surviving  ears.  No 
damage  had  been  done  save  to  disturb 
the  engineer's  nap  and  the  merely  mea- 
tionable  fact  that  another  locomotive 
had  gone  out  of  commission. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  we  finally 
reached  Saltillo,  a  distance  of  less  than 
450  kilometers,  or  some  280  miles.  It 
had  taken  over  forty  hours.  This  road, 
according  to  the  State  Department,  was 
running  regular  service.  It  was.  Reg- 
ularlv-miserable. 


ROCKING  THE  PEACE-BOAT 

THE  Peace-Angel's  name  must  be 
Gretchen,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
partizans  who  see  a  German  plot  in  every 
effort  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
to  men.  When  Henrj-  Ford  raised  the 
slogan,  "Out  of  the  Trenches  by  Christ- 
mas," it  may  have  been  that  the  childlike 
assurance  of  that  seemingly  impossible 
hope  silenced  this  suspicion.  Little  was 
lieard.  at  any  rate,  of  the  usual  "German 
influence."  Mr.  Ford  went  blithely  on, 
following  his  vision,  and  both  those  whom 
Lis  "folly"  persuaded  to  profanity,  and 
those  who  were  more  sympathetic,  sus- 
pected that  he  might  be  misled,  but  did  not 
seem  to  credit  any  hyphenated  source 
with  forcing  undue  influence  upon  him. 
And  yet,  according  to  J.  Herbert  Duck- 
worth, one  of  the  many  newspaper-writers 
who  went  along  to  trim  new  pens  from  the 
quills  of  the  peace-dove,  it  was  to  an 
Austrian  that  the  failure  of  harmonious 
relations  in  the  party  was  due,  and  it  was 
through  her  exaggerated  statements  that 
the  idea  of  the  peace-party  first  seized  upon 
Mr.  Ford.  What  purports  to  be  the 
"true  story"  of  the  wTanglings  on  the 
Oscar  //.  and  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Ford's 
severance  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  is 
told  by  this  correspondent  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
certain  papers  were  in  the  possession  of 
Madame  Schwimmer,  upon  which  the  hopes 
of  the  party  were  based.  So  convincing 
were  these,  as  represented  by  their  pos- 
sessor, that  what  has  been  unkindly 
termed  "Ford's  Folly"  promised  beyond 
a  fragment  of  a  doubt  to  l)e  the  greatest 
and  most  spectacular  peace-drive  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  IMr.  Duckworth 
assures  us  that,  up  to  the  time  the  Oscar 
II.  reached  Kirkwall,  England,  Mr.  Ford 
had  never  seen  these  papers,  and  had 
accepted  their  content  on  the  word  of  the 
Austrian.  Impossible  as  this  may  seem, 
the  writer's  assertion  to  that  effect  is 
convincingly  presented: 

For  days  the  Hungarian  peace-agitator 
had  been  boasting  to  the  delegates  of  the 
importance    of    these    mysterious    papers. 


Endurance 


THOUGHTLESS  or  prejudiced  people  are 
wont  to  assert  that  a  light  car  is  necessarily 
a  short-lived  car  and  that  it  cannot  stand  up 
under  prolonged  hard  usage. 

The  Maxwell  is  a  light  car.  It  weighs  1,950 
pounds,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  lightest 
car  of  its  power  in  the  country. 

The  Longest  Motor  No- Stop  Run  in  the  history  of  the 
automobile  industry  has  just  been  made  by  a  stock 
Maxwell  Touring  Car.  This  record  is  authentic,  the  run 
being  officially  observed  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association. 

For  43  days  and  nights  this  car  was  driven  over 
city  and  country  roads,  averaging  more  than 
500  miles  per  day — the  engine  never  stopping, 
the  car  stopping  only  long  enough  to  take  on 
gasoline  and  oil. 

This  remarkable  endurance  record  disposes  finally 
of  the  theory  that  excessive  weight  means 
strength.  It  justifies  the  use  of  light  weight 
scientifically  heat-treated  steels.  And  it  shows 
that  the  economy  of  operation,  consequent  to  the 
light  weight  of  Maxwell  Motor  Cars,  is  not  secured 
at  the  expense  of  sturdiness  or  durability. 

The  purchase  of  a  Maxwell  will-assure  you  of  the 
same  rugged  qualities,  the  same  sterling  worth 
that  makes  such  an  enviable  record  possible. 
All  Maxwell  cars  are  built  of  one  quality  and 
that  is  the  very  best  we  know  how  to  produce. 
By  buying  a  Maxwell  you  protect  yourself  and 
your  investment. 


One  Chassis,  Five  Body  Styles 

Two-Passenger  Roadster         ....     $635 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car         .         .         .  655 

Touring  Car  (with  All  Weather  Top)            .  755 

Two-Passenger  Cabriolet     ....  865 

Six-Passenger  Town  Car 915 

Full  equipment,    including   Electric   Starter    and 
Lights.     All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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ELECTRIC  CRANKING  LIGHTING  IGNITION 


WHEN  snow  flies  and 
cold  winds  blow  the 
owner  of  a  Delco  Equipped 
Car  becomes  doubly  appreci- 
ative of  Delco  Dependability. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  security,  of 
confidence,  of  freedom  from  care 
that  grows  upon  him  as  a  result  of 
the  unfaiHng  day  after  day  per- 
formance of  his  cranking,  fighting 
and  ignition  equipment. 

Delco'  Dependability  is  basic — 

It  is  the  result  of  Delco  Manu- 
facturing Methods. 

It  is  the  integrity  of  every  man  in  the 
Delco  organization  built  into  Delco 
apparatus. 

It  is  the  extra  margin  of  efficiency  and 
safety  that  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
characteristic  of  Delco  Equipment. 

Delco  Dependability  is  today  an  asset 
— a  very  tangible  asset  to  over  300,000 
owners  of  Delco  Equipped  Cars. 

The  Dajrton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


'^Natiiani 


View  of  arch 
cut  with  knife 


Flexible 
No-Metal 

give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching 
feet,  rest  the  l»ody  aTidaid  Nature  to 
restore  noinial  strength  to  weakened 
irchcs.   Relievo  and  prevent  flat 
feet.  Write  for  Booklet  a  lid  FREE 
10-day  Trial  Offer.      Fits  any  shoe. 
Nadian  Anklf)  Sii|>i">i*t  <'"..  9<>-A  Keade  S(. 


Arch  Supports! 
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THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Aud.-ry  Wulr.  M,l).  Tlu'  \:Ary<t  word  on  the  prinripIt'S  and 
applications  of  Swedish  Eynmastirs.  niassiiKP.  and  oithopi-dios. 
Third  revised  edition.  Svo,  Clotli.  3S2  p.ices.  With  nearly  one 
hundred  halt-tone  illustrations.     $3.00.  nrt :  postpaid.  $3,  Hi. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  (^ontains  correct  speUing, 
lironunciation.  definition  of  26.000  vocabu- 
lary terms.  Ai>iiendix  incl.des  rules  for  pro- 
nunciation, siK-llinc;,  punctuation,  weights 
and  measurc-s,  mai)s.  abbreviation^.forcisn 
[>hrases,  coinaj^e,  interest  tables,  ctc^-  Janjes 
(',  Fernald,  I,.I1  D  ,  Editor.  Clolh.  25  cents ; 
FtexihU  I.enlhrr.  toitnts.  I'oslpnid  ic  extra. 
With  'rhumb-Notch  htdrx  sc  additional. 

KDNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Eat  and  Grow  Thin 

Thousands  have  done  it  safely 
and  comfortably  by  the  in- 
structions in  this  book.  Read- 
able, practical,  definite.  By 
Vance  Thompson.  Price  $1.00 
at   booksellers',   or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  nie.ssaRe  to  ,t;irls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher.  M.D.  A 
new  book  vvliich,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and  foster  the  highe.st  attributes  of  womanly 
character.    Si.oo  net;  by  mail  $i.io. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 

FOR    GIRLS     ^^^^^^^^ 


The  implication  \va.s  that  they  had  all  but 
settled  the  peace-mission  in  advance. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  newspaper 
men  were  keen  to  know  their  contents.  A 
batch  of  papers  with  importance  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  a  world-war  was  properly 
an  object  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  mere 
seekers^  of  news.  The  general  insistence 
finally  obliged  Mme.  Schw-immer  to  dis- 
close their  nature  at  an  open  meeting.  One 
by  one  these  vastly  significant  assents  were 
brought  forth  and  vaguely  identified,  and, 
lo,  they  turned  out  to  be  the  same  old 
papers  collected  in  Europe  last  spring  by 
the  Hungarian  agent  of  the  German 
peace-propaganda  after  the  Women's  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 

So  far  as  the  delegates  and  the  newspaper 
men  were  concerned,  Mme.  Schwimmer's 
bluff  had  been  effectively  called.  But  the 
true  significance  of  what  had  happened  that 
night  was  not  known  till  later.  That  was 
December  17,  at  Kirkwall,  England,  and 
it  is  now  known  that  not  until  that  day  had 
Mr.  Ford  himself  known  the  true  nature 
of  these  papers  on  the  strength  of  whose 
alleged  importance  he  had  largely  been 
moved  to  undertake  his  peace-mission. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Ford's  return  was  made 
inevitable,  as  the  only  way  out  of  an 
impossible  situation. 

Many  explanations  were  given,  but 
none  of  the  explanations  explained.  The 
little  pro-German  game  had  been  exposed, 
and  the  kindly  Mr.  Ford  saw,  albeit 
hazily,  where  he  stood.  The  break-up  of 
the  entire  project  began  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  on  board  the  Oscar  II.  after  this 
famous  meeting  , ill  midocean.  Herman 
Bernstein — a  friend  of  Tolstoy,  Judge 
Ben  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  S.  S.  McClure,  and 
Governor  Hanna,  of  North  Dakota,  dis- 
gusted with  the  coxu'se  of  events  of  which 
this  disclosure  Avas  the  climax,  made  up 
their  minds  to  quit  the  party  on  reaching 
Norway.  It  was  a  revolt  against  Mme. 
Sehwimmer  and  Louis  P.  Lochner,  the 
"peace-secretary,"  who  never  left  the 
side  of  the  dazed  Mr.  Ford. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  voyage  across 
the  ocean  in  the  Peace-Ship  had  been 
pleasant  enough,  says  our  informant,  save 
for  the  heavy  atmosphere. of  "isms"  that 
hung  over  the  craft.  "Fundamental," 
"cosmic,"  "elemental,"  "universality," 
"social  harmony  " — these  and  similar  words 
like  a  smothering  precipitation  from 
clouded  minds,  fell  ceaselessly  about  the 
deck  and  drifted  into  the  cabins.  Lectures 
and  discussions  were  quite  unavoidable, 
as  any  place  and  any  time  were  deemed 
sufficient  excuse  for  them.  "There  were 
men  on  board,"  complains  the  wTiter, 
"who  could  talk  on  molecular  attraction 
at  7  A.M."  Gradually  the  atmosphere  be- 
came surcharged  with  high  moral  purposes 
and  "a  big  brainstorm  was  inevitable." 
It  came  on  a  Friday  night,  in  midocean. 
We  quote  in  part  from  the  description  of 
this  "eye-witness": 

Mr.  Lochner  was  down  to  give  an 
address  on  "World  Preparedness."  In- 
stinctively scenting  trouble,  everybody 
crowded  into  the  saloon.  The  first  torpedo 
soon  struck  the  audience. 

"1  take  it."  said  Mr.  Lochner.  "that 
all  of  you  who  have  accepted  Mr.  Ford's 
wTitton  invitation  to  help  establisii  a  con. 
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ference  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of 
future  wars  through  the  aboUtion  of  com- 
petitive armaments,  as  Mme.  Schwimmer 
lias  put  it,  are  willing  to  back  up  yoiu- 
acceptance  by  positive  action.  As  an 
American  citizen  the  most  disconcerting 
thing  about  our  voyage  is  the  fact  that 
lurching  behind  us,  as  a  sinister  background 
to  our  mission,  are  signs  of  America's 
following  in  the  wake  of  Europe's  horrible 
mistake." 

The  joy  -  riders  suspected  what  was 
coming.  They  remembered  that  when 
President  Wilson's  message  to  Congress, 
in  which  was  forecast  a  big  increase  in  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  was  read  by  Mr.  McClure  a  few 
nights  before,  a  heated  debate  among  the 
peace-at-any-price  people  and, the  reason- 
able -  preparedness  folk  was  averted  only 
by  the  summary  closing  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lochner,  however,  proceeded  as 
recklessly  on  his  way  as  a  German 
submarine. 

"I  differ  with  those,"  continued  Mr. 
Lochner,  "who  say -to  me  that  we  must 
not  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our  mission 
abroad  by  meddUng  with  the  affairs  of 
Congress." 

At  this  half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Ford's 
guests  stole  quietly  out  of  the  saloon.  But 
Lochner  continued,  and  after  he  had 
finished  delivering  his  bewildering  oration 
to  his  almost  totally  unresponsive  audience 
a  strange  document  was  read  by  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Aked,  once  of  Manchester, 
England,  later  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
church  in  New  York,  and  now  of  San 
Francisco.  This  document,  afterward 
facetiously  described  as  "a  declaration 
of  faith,"  concluded  with  this: 

"We  declare  our  opposition  to  any  in- 
crease by  the  United  States  of  her  military 
and  naval  forces.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  good  reason  can  be  alleged  for  the 
expenditure  by  us  of  great  sums  of  money 
in  preparation  for  war.  We  therefore 
call  upon  our  fellow  citizens  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  to  unite  in  opposition  to  a 
policy  dangerous  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world." 

Dr.  Aked  announced  that  all  the  peace- 
delegates  were  expected  to  sign  the 
declaration  before  the  following  Monday. 
From  the  signers  would  be  selected  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  go  to  The 
Hague. 

Mr.  McClure  jumped  up  and  said  that 
he  refused  to  impugn  the  official  action 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  Cries  of  "  Treason ! "  "  Treachery ! ' ' 
and  "Where's  your  patriotism?"  filled  the 
air. 

Following  a  report  that  Mr.  Lochner 
had  declared  any  argonaut  who  had  not 
signed  this  declaration  would  be  dropt 
when  the  ship  reached  Norway,  the 
reporters  decided  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  succeeded  in  "putting 
on  the  grill"  the  two  doctors.    As  we  read: 

Drs.  Aked  and  Jones  thought  that 
those  who  came  on  board  and  then  re- 
fused to  sign  the  declaration  could  not 
have  read  the  letter  of  invitation  that 
followed  the  telegram.  Mr.  McClure 
jumped  up  and  explained  that  he  had 
never  received  the  letter. 

"Well,"  asked  one  of  the  reporters, 
"does  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
mean  that  a  delegate  must  go  against  th(! 
President?     Is  everybody  hero   supposed 
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T  UXURY  is  a  relative  sensation,  juJ^ed  onlij  on 
tlae  tasis  of  previous  experience.  To  tlie  poor, 
luxury  is  relief  from  discomfort;  to  tlie  rick,  it  is 
tkeir  sensation  of  greater  comfort.  OuItj  tkose 
used  to  comforts  can  r>e  connoisseurs  of  luxviru. 

Newport  and  Ocean  Avenue,  New  York  and  River- 
side Drive,  Ckica^o  and  SkeriJan  Road  all  contain 
Scripps-Dootk  after -purckase  eutkusiasts,  w^ko  are 
eiijovjiu^  new  pleasures  in  owning  and  driving 
Scripps-Dootk  cars. 

Tke  message  to  tjou  of  tkis  fact  needs  no  explanation. 

ROADSTER      $775 
COUPE  $1450 
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Paper  Shell  Pecan  Grove  in  Bearing  for 
sale.      Also  large  Paper  Shell  Pecans. 

W.  G.  EAGER,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
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leaders  with  catalog  only  10  cents. 
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Resinol 


a  I  riend  to 
tender  ski 


ins 


The  soothing,  healing  medication  in 
Resinol  Soap  which  is  so  helpful  in  clear- 
ing poor  complexions,  is  equally  depend- 
able for  protecting  delicate  skins  from  the 
havoc  of  wintry  wind  and  cold. 

To  use  Resinol  Soap  for  the  toilet  is 
usually  to  make  sure  that  one's  complexion 
will  come  through  the  cold  weather  un- 


harmed, and  that  the  hands 
will  be  kept  free  from  redness, 
roughness  and  chapping. 

If  lack  of  proper  care  should 
result  in  painful  and  unsightly 
chapping,  a  little  Resinol 
Ointment  will  generally  afford 
complete  relief. 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  col- 
ored, its  rich  brown  being  entirely  due 
to  the  Resinol  medication  it  contains. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods. 

Resijiol  aiiaviug  Stick  also  con- 
tains the  Resinol  medication  so  that  it 
soothes  and  refreshes  the  face,  while 
supplying  a  rich,  non-drying  lather 
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to  be  opposed  to  preparedness  and  in 
opposition  to  President  Wilson?" 

"Certainly  against  preparedness!" 
shouted  Dr.  Aked. 

Mr.  McClure  turned  on  the  much-harried 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth  and  observed : 

"You  two  gentlemen  can  make  or  damn, 
this  expedition." 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  yoiu* 
damnation  or  salvation,"  the  Chicago 
preacher  retorted  melodramatically. 

At  this  point  the  door  burst  open  and 
Mr.  Loehner  rushed  in  to  explain  that 
he  was  only  joking  when  he  spoke  of 
turning  off  all  those  who  refused  to  come 
up  to  the  scratch  in  the  matter  of  signing 
the  so-called  declaration. 

And  so  this  remarkable  meeting  was 
carried  on  far  into  the  early  watch.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 


HOME-GROWN  RUINS 

'  I  "HE  war  is  teaching  us  to  provide  for 
-*-  ourselves,  and  brief  visits  of  late  from 
Mother  Necessity  have  inspired  us  to  em- 
ploy native  invention  in  developing  the 
possibilities  of  our  resources  beyond  the 
point  that  formerly  was  "good  enough." 
But  it  is  going  rather  far  in  this  line  when 
our  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  able  to 
announce  that  we  have  substitutes  now  in 
this  country  for  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Europe,  and  need  only  travel  to  our  own 
national  parks  to  find  them  already  dug 
up  for  us  and  carefully  labeled.  In  Mesa 
Verde  Park,  Colorado,  stands  a  temple  to 
the  sun  that  is  at  least  six  hundred  years 
old.  "Those  who  like  a  little  antiquity 
with  their  sightseeing,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Press,  "would  do  well  to  turn  their 
steps  in  that  direction  straightway,"  and 
goes  on  to  explain: 

Since  1300  a.d.,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  a  great  hall  with  walls  four 
feet  thick,  has  stood  there  upon  the  mesa. 
At  some  intervening  time  and  for  an  in- 
explicable purpose  this  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
for  such  it  is  taken  to  be,  was  covered 
with  a  huge  mound.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  directed  the  opening  of  this  and 
has  issued  a  report  of  what  it  found. 

Interesting  things  they  were.  The 
small  prints  of  women's  hands  lay  in  the 
old,  old  clay  mortar.  Geometric  designs  of 
occult  significance  ornamented  panels  cut 
into  the  solid  stone.  "The  importance  of 
these  incised  figures,"  a  report  saj's,  "hes 
in  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  indicate  an 
advance  in  architectural  decoration  not 
represented  in  other  prehistoric  buildings 
in  the  Southwest." 

Through  twenty-six  rooms  —  circular 
rooms,  square  rooms,  rooms  with  curved 
walls,  rooms  wnth  doors  in  the  roof — the 
scientists  dug  their  way,  unearthing  the 
sacred  treasures  of  a  gone  and  forgotten 
race.  Straj^  tourists  gazed  and  chatted  as 
the  monster  relic  of  the  past  emerged  from 
its  grace  and  stood  in  some  semblance  of 
the  form  which  it  held  when  chanting 
thousands  made  obeisance  at  its  altars. 

That's  what  we  have  in  our  own  Yankee 
line! 

Latterly,  some  conscientious  persons 
have  been  trying  to  aroiiso  interest  in  our 
magnificent  national  parks,  beauty  places 
without  superior  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
this  globe.    Probably  what  we  need,  along 
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with  praise  of  ttieir  natural  attractiveness, 
is  a  great  poet  to  sing  of  their  romantic 
charms  and  of  the  mj'stic  spirit  breathed 
about  them  from  the  unknowable  past. 


STEALTHY  MILKMAIDS 

MILKING-TIME  in  the  big  Schuylkill 
River  stock-yards  in  Pennsylvania 
is  usually  overlooked  officially,  for  the 
little  milk  that  might  be  taken  from  cows 
awaiting  their  tiu-n  at  the  abattoir  would 
not  pay  the  company  for  attempting  to 
obtain  it.  But  unofficial  milking-time  is 
observed  reUgiously  by  a  few  individuals, 
to  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance — 
the  poor  women  of  the  district,  who  slip 
into  the  yards  in  the  dark  of  night  and  risk 
their  necks  for  a  pailful  of  milk.  To  them 
it  is  a  gift  of  Providence,  for  it  costs  noth- 
ing and  means  nourishing  food  or  money. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  tells  of  these 
strange  gleaners: 

Of  all  the  scavengers  that  gather  about 
the  railroad-yards  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  pick  up  wood  and  coal  and  vege- 
tables which  are  dropt  in  unloading  the 
cars,  the  queerest  of  aU  are  the  women  who 
milk  the  cows  that  are  among  the  cattle 
shipped  into  the  big  stock-yards  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River  above 
Market  Street. 

Scores  of  women  make  their  way 
stealthily  into  the  yards,  often  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  big 
pails  and  milk  the -cows  that  are  tied  up 
awaiting  slaughter.  It  is  surprizing  how 
many  women  go  to  the  yards  regularly  for 
this  purpose.  They  use  every  method 
known  to  them  to  evade  the  watchmen,  and 
crawl  into  the  yards  through  narrow  slits 
in  the  high  board -fences,  or  more  often  they 
chmb  over  the  fences.  Most  of  them  live 
in  the  foreign  settlements  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  in  addition  to  having  a 
supply  of  fresh  milk  free,  they  churn  it 
into  butter,  which  they  sell,  and  many 
have  a  regular  income  from  their  milking 
which  helps  eke  out  a  slim  livelihood  for 
their  families.  At  the  stock-yards  little 
notice  was  paid  to  the  visits  of  these  milkers 
imtil  the  place  was  quarantined  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Then  the  milking  of  the  cows  had  to  be 
stopt  lest  some  one  should  contract  the 
disease.  Since  then  the  visits  of  the 
milkers  have  been  more  stealthy,  and  have 
been  usually  made  in  the  dead  of  night, 
but  the  practise  is  continued  as  of  old. 


Southern  Rancor. — Proposed  roster  of 
staff  officers  for  General  Roosevelt's  expe- 
ditionary army  that  is  to  invade  Germany : 

Chief  of  Staff — Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Adjutant-General — Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Quartermaster-General — Judge  Gary. 

Chief  of  Artillery  (small  bore) — The 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Commissary-General — Gussie  Gardner. 

Chief  of  Intelligence  Department — Vacant. 

Director  of  Balloon  Ascensions — The 
editor  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

Paymaster-General — George  W.  Perkins. 

And  there  will  be  no  mourning  at  the 
bar  when  they  put  out  to  sea. — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


TOOTH  decay  usually 
begins  on  the  sides  of  the 
teeth  or  in  the  crevices 
of  the  grinding  surfaces.  This 
fact  indicates  that  the  tooth 
brush  does  not  thoroughly 
clean  all  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 
It  also  indicates  that  some- 
thing more  than  mere  brushing 
is  necessary  to  prevent  decay. 


The  original        The  original 
package  bottle 


Listerine  can  reach  every 
exposed  surface  of  the  teeth 
because  it  is  liquid.  Lister- 
ine, as  a  mouthwash-dentifrice, 
insures  mouth  -  cleanliness  in 
its  highest  possible  degree. 

Brush  the  teeth  with  Listerine ; 
then  thoroughly  rinse  the 
mouth  and  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth  with  diluted  Lister- 
ine. This  is  an  efficient  and 
pleasant,  yet  scientific  way  of 
preserving  the  teeth. 

Ask  for  Listerine  in 
the  original  bottle  and  be 
assured  of  the  genuine 
by  the  appearance  of  the 
package — round  bottle— 
brown  wrapper. 

Four  Sizes-  15c,  25c,  50c,  $1 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.      Toronto,  Can. 
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STANDARD  FAMILY  PHVSOCIAN 

In  two  large  volumes,  illustrated.   Cloth.  $15.00  per  set. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAXY.  Pubs..  NEW  voRK 


UNT>ER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  bonk  of  intimate  first-iiand  insights  into  tlle  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  nunieiOMS  aftual  snppshits.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YOKK 


The  U.  S.  Government  chose  this  climate  to  cure  tuberculosis! 

The  U.  S.  Government  located  its  $1,500,  00  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  (shown  below)  near  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  because  of  the  "  favorable  climate,  elevation  and  surroundings  "  and  "The  results  which  have  been 
attained  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  there  have  fully  justified  this  choice."  The  quoted  words  are  those  of 
Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  former  Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Former  Surgeon-General  Rixey  says:  "The  U.  S.  Gov't  Sanita- 
rium established  in  that  locality  of  high  altitude  and  favorable  atmospheric  surroundings  has  been  eminently  successful." 

Both  U.  S.  Government  and  other  experts  on  Tuberculosis  agree  that  Silver  City's  section  offers  exceptional  advan- 
tages for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  actual  results  of  cases  treated  here  prove  that  their  opinions  are  right. 

Silver  City  is  a  modern  progressive  city  of  4000,  with  excellent  schools,  pure  water,  etc. 
Fine  sanatoria  and  other  accommodations  for  health  seekers.  Send  for  literature  giving 
full  information.   f:arl  Hinton,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Con. merce,  102  Texas  St., 


Silver  City 

New  Mexico 
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More  Power  for 
Your  Electric 


Proper  charging  of  the  batteries  wiH 
increase  the  speed  of  your  electric,  and 
give  you  more  miles  for  every  charge. 
You  can  get  these  results  by  charg- 
ing the  car  in  your  own  garage  with 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Charger 

It  will  not  only  increase  the  power  but  will  keep  your 
electric  always  at  hand  ready  for  instant  use  with  a  full 
charge  in  the  batteries. 
Charging  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  driving.    First  insert  the 
charging   plug    in    the    car,  then   close    the    switch.      The 
charger  will  complete  the  work  without  further  attention, 
cannot  harm  anything  no  matter  how  long  you  leave  it. 

The  Lincoln  Charger  is  highly  endorsed  by  leading  car  and  battery 
makers  because  it  charges  the  batteries  without  "gassing'or  heating, 
thus  increasing  both  their  strength  and  life. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

3803  Keiley  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  save 
$10  to  «20  on  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  in 91  styles,  colors 
and  sizes.  Greatly  improved:  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  $11.95  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  yoa  on  ap- 
proval and  30  days  trial  and  riding  test. 
I     Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  in  bicycles  and  sundries.    A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
I  person  should  have.    Write  for  it. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
f  pTles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second-hand 
bicycles  taken  in  trade  $3  to  $8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
wrlteand  learn  our  wonderful  new  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.   Write  nmo. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       DEPT.  N  172.  CHICAGO 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  mnv  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  eecnnds.  Quick, 
velvety  ehaves  for  life  with  the 
wonderful*  oew 

Rotasttop 

Just  drop  blade   in,    turn   handle 
Nothintr  to  cct  out  of  order.    Ma- 
chine gives    *heel  and  toe  action", 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
10  Days  FreeTrlal— write 
for    booklet.     Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  aad  state  make 
of  razor. 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  237a  Dayton,  O. 


Standard  home  301—6  rooms 
and  bath.  Craftsman  slash  grain, 
fir  finish;wholesale  price, lumber, 
millwork,  hardware  and  ^'7  A  A 
paint  complete    -     -     -    «p  I  tt 


bath  with  every  conven-  ^'J'JC. 
ienee.   Craftsman  finish  «pl  i  J 


Standard  or  Ready-Cut 


standard   Home    331— This  5 
room  Biinpalow  is  moilern   bath, 
cabinets,  etc  ;  dosigned  to  cover 
your  every  need,   price 
complete 


Save  $200  to  $500  on  Your  New  Home! 

Ready-Cut  Homes — material  cut  to  fit.  Standard  Homes — material  in  the  Standard  way. 
Get  these  two  Books  Free!  Make  your  cost  still  lower— buy  at  "miri-to-consumer"prices.  All  or 
any  part  of  any  building  wholesale.  Built  hundreds  of  times.  Convenience  ideas  appealing  to 
women.  Plain  figure  "Guaranteed  Prices"— not  "Estimates."  Cosy  houses  $300  up.  Blueprints, 
Bpecifications;  advisory  service  without  charge. 

Shipped  Anywhere— Mill  Prices — Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Save  money!  Probably  enough  to  buy  your  lot.  Three  banks  ami  IflO.flOO  customers  vouch  for  us. 
Customers  near  you;  local  references  if  desired.    Catalog  of  5000  Building  Bargains  also  free. 


Books   show  Illustrations,  color-schemes,   floor  plans.    De> 

tailed  lists  of  exactly  what  prices  include.  All  fully  described.  See 
all  before   ordering.    Send  coupon  today.    All   booka   FREE* 

5952  Case   St.,    Davenport,  Iowa 

Established  Haifa  Century 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,5952  CASE  ST.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA     Please  send  me  Free  the 

books  eheckeii  below- 


300  Plans  Free 
^Gordon- Van  Tine  Cp. 

^GORC 


!^tandarH  Homo   I      I  Rpady-Cot  I      I  B.OOO  Balldlnfr      I      1  Oaraies— Ready   I      I  Hotbed  and  Greenhouses 
I      1  flan  Book  I      I  Bargain  Catalog   ] |  Cut  or  Portable      | |  for  the  Uome  Grower 


owa      ^ 

-1 


Flan  Book 


□  Summer 
Cottages 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Incredibly  Bad. — Sufferer  —  "  Gosh, 
this  insomnia's  gettin'  worse.  Can't  even 
sleep  when  it's  time  to  get  up." — Judge. 


How  It  Works. — "  How  mascuhne  Sadie 
has  become  in  the  last  few  years  !  " 

"  Yes.  You  know  she  has  turned 
feminist." — Life. 


A  Chance. — "  Do  you  think  your  father 
would  consent  to  our  marriage?  " 

"  He  might.  Father's  so  eccentric." — 
Buffalo  Express. 


No  Novelty. — "Congratulate  me,  Freddy. 
Last  night  your  sister  promised  to  marry 
me." 

"  Oh,  she  promised  mother  she'd  marry 
you  long  ago." — Life. 


The  Soft  Answer. — "  How  much  are 
your  four-dollar  shoes?  "  asked  the  smart 
one. 

"  Two  dollars  a  foot,"  replied  the  sales- 
man, wearily. — Judge. 


Called  to  Account. — Teacher — "Johnny, 
if  four  men  are  working  eleven  hours  a 
day—" 

Johnny — "  Hold  on,  ma'am.  Nix  on 
them  non-union  problems,  please." — Puck. 


No  Joke. — "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit," 
observed  the  sage. 

"  Maybe,"  replied  the  fool,  "  but  I  never 
feel    very    witty    when    I    am    short." — 

Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


A  Philosopher.  —  Patron  —  "I  say, 
waitah,  is  this  peach  or  apple  pie?  " 

GARgoN — "  Can't  you  tell  by  the  taste?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  what  difference  does  it  make?  " 
— Judge. 


Too  Late.  — "  What's  the  matter, 
Bobbie?  " 

"  Please,  auntie,  I  don't  like  my  cake." 

"  Well,  dear,  don't  eat  it." 

"  But,  auntie,  I  have  eaten  it." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Fox-Trots,  Now.  — "  They  say,"  re- 
marked the  spinster  boarder,  "  that  the 
woman  who  hesitates  is  lost." 

"  Lost  is  not  the  proper  word  for  it," 
growled  the  fussy  old  bachelor  at  the 
pedal  extremity  of  the  table.  "  She's 
extinct !  " — Indianapolis  Star. 


Slackers. — British  Foreman  Composi- 
tor— "  Three  more  of  my  men  have  en- 
listed this  morning." 

Editor — "Ah!  A  wave  of  patriotism, 
I  suppose?  " 

Foreman  Compositor — "  Well !  Per- 
haps that's  the  way  to  put  it,  but  they  say 
they  would  rather  be  shot  than  set  any 
more  of  your  copy  !  " — Passing  Show. 


Presence  of  Mind. — The  newspaper 
luimorist  went  courting.  He  stayed  late, 
very  late,  so  late  that  the  old  man  called 
down  to  his  daughter,  "  Phyllis,  hasn't 
the  morning  paper  come  yet?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  funny  man, 
"  wo  are  holding  the  form  for  an  important 
decision." 

And  the  old  man  went  back  to  bed 
wondering  if  they  would  keep  house  or 
live  with  him. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Seeing  Things. 
Once  I  saw 

Tombed  in  a  shard  of  liquid,  golden  amber, 
A  cruel  spider  and  a  silly  fly 
And  a  wise  ant,  quite  close  together. 

— Allan  Updegraff,  in  LippincoU's. 

Once  I  saw 

Perched  on  my  bed  a  flock  of  pink  and  green 

snakes, 
A  blue  monkey  and  a  red  giraffe 
And  a  purple  dog,  aU  in  a  bunch. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Once  I  saw 

Approaching    toward    my    flivver   on    the 

highway 
A  heavy  truck  and  a  speeding  bike 
And  an  ice-cart,  too  close  to  dodge. 

— Boston  Journal. 
Once  I  saw, 

As  I  held  three  deuces  at  a  little  green  table, 
A  king  full,  and  a  flush. 
And  a  straight,  and  they  told  me  to  stay 

out  till 
I  had  something.       — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Once  I  saw. 

Calmly  drinking  at  the  bar  together, 
A  Britain,  a  German,  a  Frenchman, 
And  a  Herzegovinian  from  Serajevo. 
I  called  the  poUce. 

— St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


Growing  Suspicious.^There  is  a  place 
down  Third  Street  where  certain  printers 
hang  out  when  twilight  has  come  and  the 
day's  work  is  over.     And  there's  a  reason  ! 

In  lifting  type  from  galle^^  to  form,  a 
printer  uses  what  is  called  a  "  make-up 
rule."  It  is  a  thin  strip  of  steel,  and  you 
can  buy  'em  for  about  ten  cents  a  dozen. 

But  the  man  that  runs  the  place  where 
the  Ben  Franklin  boys  go  has  been  led  to 
beUeve  that  this  little  bit  of  steel  is  the 
printer's  badge.  Without  it,  the  printer 
can't  work,  according  to  his  conception. 
He  has  been  led  to  believe  that. 

So,  when  a  printer  asks  him  for  the  loan 
of  a  couple  of  dollars  and  is  willing  to  leave 
the  "  make-up  rule  "  as  security,  the 
genial  host  readily  passes  over  the  coin. 
He  has  a  cigar-box  full  of  the  thin  strips 
of  steel  at  present  and  is  beginning  to 
think. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Hints  for  the  Needy. — I  am  a  married 
man,  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and 
make  $400  a  year.  Fortunately,  we  own 
the  house,  so  there  is  no  rent  to  pay. 
Thinking  that  others  may  benefit  by  my 
experience  in  starving,  I  am  induced  to 
dictate  this  to  my  stenographer. 

Once  a  month  we  have  meat.  I  go  to  a 
reliable  butcher,  and  he  selects  a  piece  of 
meat  from  which  all  nourishment  has  been 
extracted,  and  it  will  surprize  many  of  my 
readers  to  know  how  cheap  it  can  be 
obtained  with  a  httle  forethought.  All 
the  other  meals  we  starve  on  what  is  left 
over  from  the  previous  ones.  Some  people 
have  done  this  occasionally,  but  we  do  it 
all  the  time,  thereby  enabling  us  to  spend 
nearly  all  of  our  income  on  useless  things. 
Here  is  our  total  expense  for  the  year: 

Meat $     1 

Movies 300 

Car-fare 50 

Motor 49 

Total .$400 

Any  one  can  starve  if  they  like  on  $400 
a  year.  My  wife  joins  me  in  hoping  our 
example  will  be  a  benefit  to  all. — Life. 


"AS  SIDING  IT  PRACTICALLY  WEARS  OUT  BEFORE  IT  DECAYS."-  U.  S.  Govt.  Rept.  Bui.  95 

HE  WHO  "LOOKS  BEFORE  HE  LEAPS" 
BUILDS  of  CYPRESS  and  BUILDS  "FOR  KEEPS" 

"It's  the  repair  bills  that  eat  the  holes  in  the  Bank  Account."  CYPRESS  resists  all  rot  influences. 
The  Cypress  Pocket  Library  —  "The  most  valuable  free  text  book  ever  issued." 
Write  for  VOL.1  with  comol&te  U.S.Govt.  Report  on  Cypress  and  list  of  34  other  Vols.     ALL  FREE. 


PLANS  FREE 


CYPRESS  BUNGALOW  "B" 
Est.cost  IHioO.  Spec  and 
full  plans  FREE  in  VOL.  6. 


PLANS  FREE 


CT  PRESS  SHINGLE  HOUSE  No.  2 
To  cost  about  J39n0.  Complete 
Plans  and  Spec.FREEinVOL. 34. 


PLANS  FREE 


CYPRESS  BUNGALOW  "A" 

Cost  aliout  S-SOno.  Srec.and 
full  plans  FREE  in  VOL.IS. 


EYE-OPENER 


CYPRESS  INTERIOR  TR»M. 
Rare  artistic  possibilitiea 
VOL. 31. (43  pp., 21  cuts.)  FREE 


When  planning  Mansion.  Bungalow,  Farm,  Porch,  or  jusi  a  Fence,  remember  — "with  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUT  ONCE." 
Let  our    "ALL-ROUND   HELPS    DEPARTMENT"    help    YOU.    Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service. 

SOUTHERN    CYPRESS    MANFCTRS'.   ASSOCIATION 

1223  HIBERMA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.,  and  1223  HEARD  NAT'L  BANK  BLDG.,  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


INSIST    ON    CYPRESS    AT    YOUR    LOCAL    DEALERS.     IF   HE   HASN'T   IT.   LET    US    KNOW    QUICK. 


Beech -Nut 

Peanut  Butter 


Fathers  and  mothers 


Glass  of 

Full  Cream 

Milk 


Sand\yich  of 

Beech-Nut 

Peanut  Butter 


Each  Will  Feed  Your  Child  the  Samer 
Amount  of  Strength,  Heat  and  Energy 


BEECH-NUT   PACKING   COMPANY 

CANAJOHARIE.  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of 

Famous  Beech'Nut  Bacon  ;    Beech  -  Nut  Tomato  Catsup. 
Beech  •  Nut  Chili  Sauce  ,  Beech-Nut  Oscar's  Sauce ; 

Beech-Nut  Mustard 
Also  the  Beech-Nut  Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades; 
Beech-Nut  Confections— Chewing  Gum  and  Mints. 

ASK    YOUR    DEALER 


:i4S 
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ONE  LIGHT  BLOW 

Binds  Papers  Neatly 
AND  Securely 

Stop  using  pins 
and  clips  and 
do  away  with 
the  confusion 
and  disoder  of 
torn,  loosely 
filed  papers. 


Acme  Staple  Binders 

are  the  step  ahead  for  binding  papers, 
letters,  fabrics,  cloths,  laces,  etc. 
When  you  Staple-bind  them  with  an 
Acme,  you  are  just  100%  sure  they 
are  bound  to  stay  bound. 

Far  less  expensive  than  pins,  clips, 
eyelet  punches,  gummed  binders,  etc. 
There  is  an  Acme  Binder  for  every 
possible  binding  purpose — from  flim- 
sy tissue  to  one-quarter  inch  of  fabric. 

Ask  Your  Stationer 

THE  ACME  STAPLE  COMPANY 

1645  Haddon  Avenue  Camden,  N.  J. 


IbeNew 
"AKROW" 


ead! 


Electric  LIgrhi 

Eitsy  moturcycJe  saddle- 
New  coaster  brake — mo- 
torcycle  mad-sruards. 
Btand  and  lag-ca^e  carrier 
—motorcycle  pedals— long 
robber  grip  motorcycle 
handle  bars— complete 
tool  kit  and  tire  p amp — 
re  -  inf'^rced  motorcycle 
frame  Your  own  initials. 
Fisk  Thnm-Proof,  Non- 
Ski  d  Tire3  —  besotifQl 
fim3b.      Write    TODAY. 


New  Motorcycle  Type 


Write  for  oar  new  1916  catalog.  Read  the  wonderful 
1916  improvements  above.  Other  features,  too  Every 
convenience  to  make  ridin?  a  pleasure.  Send  for 
catalog:.  TheNewArrow— the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
value  ever  bui:t.  All  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 

Pau  flc  Vmi  Difia  ^  small  amount  down  brings 
rdj  H»  lUU  niue  you  the  I&I5  Arrow  — enjoy 
ridir.j;  it  right  away— pay  just  a  little  each  month 
•ur/-.:.-:  youride.  Write  for  rtx:k-bottom  direct  offer. 
UUpiTC  TfinSV  *»**  °°''  "sw  free  catalog  of  this  won- 
nmiC  lUUHl  derfol  1916  Arrow  and  our  rock-bottom 
offer.  While  it  lasts.  No  obligations.  Don't  delay.  Write  now. 

.Arrow  C3fcle  Co.,  Deot  2372.  California  &  l°lh  St..  Chicago.  ID. 


A  BIG  JOS 


^  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  small  job  and  small 
wages— make  yourself  the  BIG  salaried  man— the 
BOSS!  Here  is  a  big  job  for  you— here's  your 
great  opportunity  to  fit  yourself  for  a  position  with 

^uilic^ti  $3,000  to  $10,000  Yearly! 

Lar?e  firms  everywhere  need  Expert  Accoantacts  with 
LaSalle  traimn?.  An  Expert  Accountant's  income  possi- 
bilities are  exceptional— ne  can  advanca  to  executjve  posi- 
ticoa  of  power  az:d  wealth. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL! 

at  home,  in  epare  time.  It  13  not  necessary  that  yoQ  now 
anderstaod  bookkeeping'.  We  have  a  coarse  that  prepares 
you  in  bookkeeping  for  advanced  work  in  Higher  Account- 
ancy, prepared  by  noted  Experts— covers  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, Practical  Accoonting^.  Cost  Accounting,  Auditing, 
Busineaa  Law.  etc.— prepares  you  for  C.  P.  A.  Ejcamina- 
tions  in  any  state.  Under  persona]  supervision  of  William 
Arthur  Chase,  nationally  recognized  Leader.  Ex-Presidtnt 
American  Association  of  C.  P.  A.  E.  Tiiners  and  Ex- 
Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  lo  Ac- 
countancy.   Easy  payments. 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  RATE 

Schoiarshli^— Limited  offer.  Write  quick  and  learn  bow.  for 

a  liauiird  time,  to  secure  special  reduced  rate  Bchotarstiip. 
tt^ay— get  our  rrmarkable  Fr»« 
book,  tellintr  What  Ev«ry  Book- 
keeper Sbovid  Know— studies,  ex* 
aminations.       State      regulasons. 

■alariee  paid,    positions    to   be  bad.      Seod    do    mooey— 

everything   free.    WHte   Nowl- 

LaSalle  Exteniion  Unirertity,  Dept  252 -H  QicAfO 


WRITE 


Hard  Luck,  —  "Don't  cry,  Willie! 
Grandpa  T\-ill  play  Indian  with  3-ou." 

"  B  -  but  you  won't  do  any  good. 
Y-you're  scalped  already." — Judge. 


A  Poor  Sport. — The  Lady — "  Come 
back,  boy;   that  ice  isn't  safe." 

Boy  ON'  Bank — "  That  ain't  fair,  missis. 
I  bet  him  a  nickel  he'd  fall  in." — Life. 


Leap-Year  Horrors. — "  Lady  (young)  will 
gladly  MARRY  and  give  up  life  to  the  care 
and  happiness  of  wouxded  hero,  blinded 
or  incapacitated  by  the  war.  —  Genuine, 
Box  M  770,  the  London  Times." 


A  Shortage. — From  an  advertisement  of 
"  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  ": 
5,000  People. 
4,000  Costumes. 
— Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


A  Hearthstone  Hero. — "  I  heaj,  Tommy, 

vou  saved  a  life  in  the  war." 

"   "  Hi  did,  sir." 

"  How  did  you  do  it.  Tommy?  " 

"  By      not      hinlisting,     sir."  —  Boston 

Transcript. 


Extravagance.  —  Visitor  —  "  Well, 
Robert,  how  do  vou  like  vour  new  little 
sister?  " 

Robert — "  Oh,  she's  aU  right,  I  guess; 
but  there  are  lots  of  things  we  needed 
worse." — Judge. 


Defined. — ZSlr.  Wilson,  it  is  said,  will 
modify  his  foreign  poUcj'.  Question  for 
political  actuaries:  What's  the  surrender 
value? — Chicago  Tribune. 

It  hasn't  any  surrender  value.  You  see, 
it's  a  term  policy. — New  York  Tribune. 


Foresight. — "  What's  the  matter,  father? 
Regretting  those  cigars  vou  threw  away?  " 

"  A  Httle,"  he  confest. 

"  You'll  find  them  on  the  top  shelf  of 
the  linen-closet,"  said  mother  •with  a  well- 
concealed  smile. — Kajisas  City  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Thaw  Expected. — "  As  a  result  of  their 
long  daih-  glides  over  the  ice  they  will  be 
married  in  the  spring,"  says  a  report  of  a 
romance  between  a  Chicago  girl  and  her 
skating-instructor. 

And  in  the  spring  the  ice  will  melt,  after 
which  points  of  uncongeniality  may  de- 
velop.— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


A  Blithesome  Profession. — From  a  paper 
read  in  San  Francisco : 

"  The  true  funeral  director  is  serious, 
but  not  gloomy;  dignified,  but  not  morose; 
gentle,  but  not  fawning;  self-possest,  but 
not  self-conscious;  quieth*  masterful,  but 
not  bossy;  alert,  but  not  fussy;  watchful, 
but  not  nervous;  pathetic,  but  not 
lacrimose;  a  kindlj',  unassuming  master 
of  ceremonies." — Boston  Herald. 


Identity  Disclosed. — First  Problem  Will 
Be  to  Learn  Identity  of  the  Submarine. 
May  Have  Been  Turk. — Chicago  Tribune 
Head-line. 

For  it  might  have  been  a  Russian, 
A  Roumanian  or  Prussian, 

Or  perhaps  American; 
Bui  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations. 
It  remains  an  Austrian — 
It  re-mai-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-hains  an 
Aus-tri-an! 

— New  York  Tribune. 


EUROPE./^"  WAR 

IX    THE    BALKAXS 

January  18. — Allied  war-ships  shell  Dede- 
agatch  and  Porto  Lagos,  Bulgaria. 

Januan.'  20. — Fighting  is  resumed  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Montenegro  along 
the  whole  front  as  a  result  of  a  failure 
to  come  to  terms  satisfaetorj-  to  the 
latter.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  arrives  in  Bel- 
grade, ''the  first  German  Emperor  in 
Ser\ia's  capital  since  Barbarossa." 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States,  the  release  of  the  German, 
Austrian,  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  Con- 
suls arrested  by  the  Allies  at  Saloniki 
is  ordered,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
they  return  forthwith  to  their  o^"n 
countries. 

January  21. — The  Montenegrins,  under 
General  StukoAitch,  begin  falling  back, 
in  an  endeavor  to  join  the  Servians 
in  Albania  and  cooperate  in  defending 
that  country. 

Januan,'  22. — The  Austrians  seize  the 
Montenegrin  ports  of  Antivari  and 
Dulcigno.  ^More  than  1,500  Servians 
are  reported  surrendering  on  the  north- 
eastern front  of  ^Montenegro. 

January' 23. — Scutari,  the  capital  of  Albania, 
is  captured  by  the  •  Austrians,  who 
direct  their  further  progress  upon  the 
Italian  expeditionary'  force.  Bulgarian 
forces  capture  Berat,  south  of  the 
Semeni  River. 

Januarj'  24. — In  the  largest  air-raid  on  this 
front,  .32  French  air-planes  attack 
Monastir,  where  concentration  of  Ger- 
man and  Bulgarian  troops  has  lately 
been  evident. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGN'S 

January  17. — Russian  torpedo-boats  swoop- 
ing down  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
says  Petrograd,  sink  163  Turkish 
sailing-ships. 

Januan,'  18. — In  the  Dardanelles  region  a 
small  Allied  squadron  attacks  the 
shore  batteries  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros, 
announces  Constantinople,  claiming  its 
repulse.  Bucharest  declares  that  20,000 
German  troops  are  now  on  the  GaUipoli 
Peninsula,  the  released  Turkish  troops 
being  sent  into  training  for  Egyptian 
campaigns. 

From  Mesopotamia  General  Aykner  re- 
ports his  relief  force  engaged  with  the 
Turks  at  Es  Sinn,  23  miles  from  Kut- 
el-Amara.  General  Townshend  reports 
no  fighting  at  present  in  progress  at  Kut. 

In  the  Caucasus,  the  Russians  are 
steadily  pushing  on  toward  Erzerum, 
according  to  Petrograd  statements. 
They  have  passed  through  Koprukeui, 
taking  much  booty. 

A  Teheran  dispatch  relates  the  defeat 
of  a  thousand  "rebels"  in  the  Enzeli 
and  Resht  districts  of  Persia  who  were 
terrorizing  the  countryside  and  threat- 
ening the  communications  of  the 
Russian  expeditionary  force. 

January  20. — In  the  Caucasus.  Petrograd 
reports,  the  Turks  are  driven  to  the 
very  forts  of  Erzerum.  In  the  south, 
in  the  Lake  Van  region,  additional 
progress  is  reported.  South  of  Lake 
Urmia  a  Kurd  detachment  is  routed. 

January  21. — Further  reports  received  from 
the  Caucasus  show  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  center  of  the  Turkish  Army  along 
a  sixty-mile  front  between  Lake  Tortum 
and  the  Gelia  and  Charianson  rivers. 

January  22. — Saloniki  rumors  the  arrival 
of  oO.OOO  additional  German  troops  at 
Constantinople,  whose  presence,  how- 
ever, is  attributed  by  England  rather 
to  the  upholding  of  the  Enver  Pasha 
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\X)i+Kou-t  Glaro 
or  Eyo  ky+rain- 

X-Ray  indirect  reflectors  give  sunligtt  at 
night — perfectly  diffusei  ■without  eye  strain. 
This  even  brightness  reaches  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  any  room  at  as  small  a  cost  for 
current  as  for  adequate  direct  lighting.  The 
cost  of  installation  costs  no  more.  The  fix- 
tures -will  cost  as  little  as  you  please.  X-Ray 
Reflectors  -work  perfectly -with  any  light  ceil- 
ing. They  are  concealed  in  hanging  howls, 
art-lamps,  pedestals,  cornices,  candelabra  or 
■w^all- fixtures. 

EyG  Comfbri 

Fixiuroj^  toi+K 

XCay  Ref  lecioiT 

are  not  dim.  They  are  po'vs'erful,  hut  give 
evenly  distributed  mellow  daylight,  strong 
enough  for  every  need.  The  finest  homes  use 
X-Ray  Reflectors.  They  are  in  use  in  large 
banks,  business  offices,  important  churches, 
colleges,  theatres,  clubs.  If  you  will  tell  us 
your  requirements,  ■we  ■will  tell  you  just  ■what 
equipment  you  ■will  need.  This  interior  photo- 
graph of  the  United  States  National  Bank  of 
Omaha,  ■was  made  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
X-Ray  fixtures  by  time  exposure.  No  flash- 
light ■was  used,  nor  ■was  the  photo  retouched. 

National  X-Ray  Reflector  Co. 

232   W.  Jackson  Blvd.,   CHICAGO 
22  W.  Forty-sitth  St.,  NEW  YORK 

New    England    Agents:   Pettingell-Andrews  Co. 
Boston,  'Mass. 

Augustus  Darwin  Curtis,  original  expo- 
nent and  perfecter  of  Indirect  Lighting. 
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The  meaninjf^f  the  hlune  Yale 


CYALE) 

Locks 
and 
[ardwarej 


THE   name   Yale   on 
locks  and   hardware  is 
something  more  than  the 
mark  of  the  maker.     It  is  above  all 
the    guarantee   of   Quality — it   sym- 
bolizes   the  standard  in  security  am 
dependability,  and  accuracy  of  design 
and  execution. 

When    you    specify   Yale    locks    and 
hardware  you  do  the  logical  thing — follow 
the  precedent  of  countless  thousands  who 
have  insisted  upon  Yale.    Because  they  de- 
manded the  utmost  in  protection  and  service. 

Every  Yale  product  has  the  name  Yale  on  it. 
See  the  name  Yale  or  you  won't  get  Yale. 
Write  for  "A  word  about  Yale  " 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


9  East  40th  Street 

Youcanhaveco/{^</e?jcein  your 
doors  when  they  are  guarded 
by  Yale  Night  Latches. 

For  every  purpose  where  a 
padlock  is  needed,  you  need 
the  protection  of  a  Yale  Pad- 
lock. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to 
install  a  Yale  Door  Closer  oti 
trial.  You  will  never  take  it 
off. 


New  York 


I! 


tCti 
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Learn  About  the  New  Kalin 

Portable  Steel  Buildings 

FOR  economical,  quickly  erected  portable  garages,  shops, 
field  offices, etc. ,Kahn  Pressed  Steel  Buildings  mcetevery 
requirement.  They  are  durable  and  permanent — not  to  be 
confused  with  flimsy,  light-metal  construction.  Provided 
with  steel  sash  and  tile-like  steel  roof, — all  presenting  a 
trim,  pleasing  appeal  ance.    First  expense  is  only  one. 

Get  our  free  book  explaining  this  new,  easy  method  of 
steel  construction,  made  with  intercliangeable  pres.sed  steel 
panels  easily  assembled  by  means  of  a  simple  locking  de- 
vice.    The  only  tool  required  is  an  ordinary  hammer. 

Sections  can  be  added  to,  or  moved  to  new  location  and 
quickly  re-erected;  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  yet 
always  rigid,  fire-proof  and  water-tight.  Made  in  standard 
sizes  and  shapes.  Shipped  complete  with  sash,  doors,  etc., 
ready  for  erection. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

Dept.  P>36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Selling  agencies  open  in  restricted  territory. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  live  men.  Address 
Department  K-36. 


Portable  Steel 
Garage 


^KAHN 
^Building 


Other   Building   Uses 

Contractors'  buildings,  factory  build- 
ings, workshops,  railroad  building 
workmen's    cottages,    hospi- 
tals, storage  buildings,  elec- 
tion bootlis,  boathouses,  real 
estate  offices, summer  homes, 
etc.,  are    readily   constructed 
by   this  new   method.       Con- 
tents of    building  always  pro- 
tected against  water  and  fire. 

Write  for  our  new  free  book 
explaining  this  construction  and 
the  many  types  of  buildings  to 
which  it  is  adapted. 


War  Ministry  than  to  Egyptian  expe- 
ditions. Several  signs  of  disaffection 
with  Enver  Pasha  have  resulted  in 
recent  executions  in  the  Turkish  Army. 
General  Aylmer's  attempts  to  break 
thi'ough  to  General  Townshend's  force 
at  Kiit-el-Amara  meet  with  severe 
repulse  and  heavy  losses.  Floods  and 
hurricanes  on  this  front  make  cam- 
paigning extremely  difficult,  navigation 
being  temporarily  impossible. 

January  24. — London  reports  the  Russian 
maneuvers  in  the  Erzerum  district  to 
have  been  conducted  for  weeks  in 
shoulder-deep  snow  and  zero  cold,  with 
frequent  blizzards.  Petrograd  claims 
4,000  Turks  captured  here,  and  esti- 
mates the  defenses  of  that  city  to  be 
considerably  weakened  by  the  influx  of 
12,000  Turks  seeking  protection. 

January  26. — The  British  authorities  cor- 
rect officially  a  report  that  General 
Aylmer  is  within  seven  miles  of  Kut-el- 
Amara,  his  actual  position  being  some 
twenty-three  miles  down  the  Tigris. 
Turkish  statements  tell  of  an  engage- 
ment at  Menlarie,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, where  "appalling  losses"  are  suf- 
fered by  the  British  and  their  forces 
surrounded. 

FRANCE    AND    BELGITJM 

January  23. — London  tells  of  a  German 
gain  near  Neuville-Saint  Vaast,  north  of 
Arras,  where,  following  mine-explosions 
and  bombardment,  250  yards  of  French 
trenches  are  occupied.  Driven  out  by  a 
counter-attack,  the  Germans  regain 
200  yards  forming  a  salient  of  the 
French  line. 
Two  raids  on  the  Kentish  coast  of 
England  are  carried  out  by  German 
aeroplanes,  one  by  moonlight  and  the 
other  at  noonday.  A  few  bombs  are 
dropt  and  small  damages  reported. 
Twenty-four  French  aeroplanes  raid 
Metz,  engaging  in  several  combats  with 
Ariatiks  and  Fokkers  of  the  Germans. 
Bombs  to  the  number  of  130  are  dropt 
on  barracks  and  railway  stations. 

January  24. — Paris  reports  a  severe  Ger- 
man bombardment,  evidently  prelimi- 
nary to  a  general  attack,  near  Nieuport, 
in  Belgium,  answered  by  a  curtain  of 
fire  which  successfully  frustrates  any 
infantry  operations.  Elsewhere  in 
Belgium  and  in  the  Artois  and  Cham- 
pagne districts  unsuccessful  minor  at- 
tacks on  both  sides  are  made  with 
artillery  and  mines. 
The  British  authorities  announce  a  third 
raid  on  the  Kentish  coast  by  German 
aeroplanes.  The  German  Admiralty 
declares  these  raids,  conducted  by  sea- 
planes, to  have  been  directed  at  the 
city  of  Dover. 

January  25. — French  authorities  assert  the 
recapture  of  lost  trenches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nieuport.  The  Ger- 
mans shell  and  destroy  the  Nieuport 
cathedral,  which  they  claim  was  used 
by  the  French  as  an  observation-post. 

January  26. — German  activity  in  the  Artois 
district  near  Neuville-Saint  Vaast  con- 
tinues, and  some  mine-craters  are 
occupied.  Berlin  reports  the  French 
still  unsuccessful  in  regaining  lost 
ground  in  this  quarter. 

GENERAL 

January  18.— A  heavy  engagement  is  in 
progress  on  the  Bessarabian  front, 
about  the  two  towns  of  Toporoutz  and 
Boyan.  Artillery -duels  only  are  re- 
ported in  eastern  Galicia.  Desultory 
attacks  continue  in  the  Dvinsk  dis- 
trict. Northeast  of  Czernowitz,  at 
Rarinezli,  an  Austrian  position  is  taken. 
African  reports  show  that  the  Allied 
forces,  after  the  occupation  of  Yaunde, 
in  Kamerun,  on  January  1,  push  on  to 
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Koimaka,  on  the  Nyong  River,  in  an 
endeavor  to  cut  off  the  Germans'  re- 
treat. At  present  the  Germans  have 
evacuated  Ebolowa  and  Okono-Linga. 
Further  fighting  is  reported  on  the 
German-Spanish  border,  where  two 
French  cohimns,  advancing  from  French 
Kongo  and  the  coast  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  Germans  into 
Spanish  Muni. 

January  20. — Swedish  retaliation  against 
British  seizure  of  American-Swedish 
mail  matter  takes  the  form  of  an 
embargo  on  wood-pulp,  an  import  on 
which  England  greatly  depends. 

The  British  Military  Service  Bill,  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  military  service, 
passes  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
London  groups  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the 
Lord  Derby  recruits  are  called  to  the 
colors.  They  are  the  unmarried  men 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  number  roughly  100,000. 

January  23. — Estimates  made  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  different  coun- 
tries place  the  gross  casualties  of  the 
war  at  14,960,000,  of  which  2,990,000 
are  killed,  9,830,000  wounded,  and 
2,140,000  prisoners.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  men  now 
under  arms  is  21,000,000. 

MEXICO 

January  20. — Pablo  Lopez,  leader  of  the 
gang  that  murdered  the  Americans  at 
Santa  Ysabel,  is  reported  killed,  with 
eighteen  of  his  followers.  Dispatches 
from  Torreon  tell  of  the  rise  of  4,000 
malcontents  who  proclaim  Felix  Diaz 
as  leader  and  declare  all  Carranzistas 
and  Americans  must  be  kiUed. 

January  21. — General  Carranza  chooses 
Dolores  Hidalgo,  in  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  as  the  new  capital  of 
Mexico. 

January  22. — Two  more  Mexicans,  the 
Duran  brothers,  are  ordered  executed, 
this  time  for  the  confest  murder  of 
Bert  Akers,  an  American  rancher  at 
San  Lorenzo,  Chihuahua. 

DOMESTIC 

January  20. — -The  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
issues  a  new  appeal  for  shoes  and 
clothing  for  3,000,000  destitute  in 
Belgium  and  northern  France. 

January  21. — Washington  receives  an  offi- 
cial denial  that  any  Austrian  submarine 
is  responsible  for  the  sinking  of  the 
P.  and  O.  liner  Persia. 

Attorney-General  Gregory  announces  that 
73  persons  and  three  steamship  com- 
panies have  been  indicted  for  violation 
of  American  neutrality  since  the  war 
began. 

Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York,  re- 
moves State  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
John  B.  Riley,  who  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal official  foe  of  Warden  Osborne 
of  Sing  Sing.  The  charge  is  "deliber- 
ate use  of  the  Prisons  Department  for 
an  evil  purpose." 

Northern  Illinois  is  swept  by  a  deluge  of 
rain  that  inundates  part  of  Chicago 
and  much  of  the  land  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles. 

January  23. — Secretary  Lansing  forwards 
a  strong  representation  to  Great  Britain 
against  the  new  extension  of  the 
British  "Trade  with  the  Enemy"  act, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  justify 
interference  with  trade  between  British 
subjects  and  neutral  firms  having  any 
enemy  associations. 

January  25. — The  President  rejects  a 
preliminary  note  from  Germany  making 
informal  proposals  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Lusitania  controversy,  and 
a  counter-proposal  is  drafted. 
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17  Grades.    16-18-24  Inch.   30  Colors 

YOU  will  find  them — one  color  on  roof,  another  on 
side  walls — where  artistic  effect  as  well  as  economy 
has  been  carefully  considered. 
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HROUGH  our  close 
connection  with  the 
principal  financial 
markets,  we  are  frequently  in 
a  position  to  offer  investors 
what  we  regard  as  excep- 
tionally attractive  investment 
bonds.  We  now  have  on 
hand  limited  amounts  of 
such  investments  to  yield 
approximately  5%  to  6%. 
Write  for  Circular  No. 
1706  describing  these 
offerings. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Members  of  New  Tork  and  Cbtcago  Stock   Ezohang'es 


Stocks^'Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convenient  method  enablec  you  to  buy  divi- 
dend-paying Stocks  and   Bonds  in  any  amount- 
one,  five,  ten,  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a  small 
first  payment  and    balance   in  monthly   install- 
ments, depending  upon  what  you  can  afford    to 
pay.  Jo,  JlO,  S25,  S40,  $75.  You  receive  all  dividends 
while  completing  payments  and  may  sell  securities 
at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 
Free  Booklet,  R.  S.   "The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."  Gives  full  information  of  this 
method,  which  appeals  to  thrifty  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


IS 


HELDON,  MORGA 

AND   COMPANY 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


M 


SOUHO  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Tlie  demand  in  unseltled  times  for  good  first 
mortgages  indicates   their  unusual  stability. 
First  mortgages  do    not  shrink  in  value — theyare 
niually  on  property    worth  tliree  times  the  money 
loaned.     We   have    loaned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 
sittglecent  lost  to  any   investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.      Write  for  booklet  describing  methods,  and 
list  of  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO. 
[81  State  National  Bank  Bnllding.  OkloboniaClty,  Okla. 


Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  mterest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

SJ  "^^iiiC-s^WRiif  foR  NEW  lisT  No.  574  And  Free  BOOKLET. 
lllOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CaON') 

V  1  Oklahoma 


City.  U.S. A.      E 


BONDS 


Safe  and  Sure 
No  Income  Tax 


Accepted  by  U.  S.  Government    as   security 
for  Postal  Savings  Bank  De-    «  rrr/ 

po8it8.    Instead   of    2%  Postal  4  tO  D  70 

Bank  interest,these  bonds  pay  you 

We  handle  nothing  but  the  solid  securities. 
Write  for  booklet  F,  "Bonds  of  Our  Country" — FREE 

New  First  Nat'I  Bank,  Dept.  6,  Colnmbus,  0. 


Oregon  Washington  Idaho  Faiflll  MortgagCS 

AfTcird  thf- sufpst  possible  in vostmrnt,.  Parinr  Nc.rtliwcst 
fttima    no    PRODUCE    MORE    PER  ACRE.    These  sound;/ 

scr\iritips  (farm  vahto  :i  fori)  net  you 

Write  for  List  /-'DrVKT  AXT  MORTOAOE  COMPANY 

*nd  Boolilet     ^.'KWl^l/M^  901-6  Spalding  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


A  YEAR'S  CHANGES  IN  QUOTATIONS 
FOR  STOCKS 

WITH  the  close  of  the  year  1915  it 
was  possible  to  prepare  tables  show- 
ing the  changes  which  had  occurred  during 
that  year  from  highest  to  lowest  quoted 
prices  for  the  best-known  stocks — railroads, 
industrials,  steels,  coppers,  and  oil — as  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Below 
is  given  such  a  table  as  prepared  for 
The  Financial  World — first,  the  prices  at 
the  close  of  1914,  then  the  high  and  low 
prices  for  1915,  the  price  for  the  closing 
week  of  the  year  and  the  change.  One 
point  that  is  notable  in  these  lists  is  that 
the  changes  in  quotation  for  railroad  stocks 
were  much  less  than  those  for  others. 
Railroads  were  held  back  largely  because 
of  the  heavy  selling  of  them  by  European 
holders,  while  at  the  same  time  indus- 
trials profited  more  directly  than  did  the 
railroads  from  European  war-orders,  and 
hence  speculation  centered  in  industrials, 
at  least  in  such  as  were  affected  by  war- 
orders.  All  these  stocks,  however,  indicate 
the  marked  recovery  that  took  place  from 
the  depression  that  was  so  general  at  the 
end  of  1914. 

RA.ILROADS 

Range  1915- 


Closed 

19U  High  Low 

Atch.,Top.&S.  Fe..  93  IIU^  92^ 

Ches.  &0 401/^        C454  35^ 

C.,M.&St.P 86^        9814  77M 

Erie 211^        45^  l^Vg 

G.  North.,  pfd 113  128^  1125^ 

K.  City  South 20K        35 J^  20^^ 

Lehigh  Valley 65  833^  MH 

M.,K.&T &ys        15K  4 

N.  Y.  Central 84^  107^  Sl]4 

Norf.  &West 99  1225^  991^ 

North.  Pac 99J^  117^  m/s 

Venus 52J4        ^VA  51% 

Reading 71}^        855^  ^Ws 

Seab.  Air  Line 11  201^  nVs 

South.  Pac 82  103J^  81^ 

South.  Railway 14  26  12^ 

Union  Pac 116  141^  115M 

AtrT0M0Bii.E  Shares 

General  Motors 81 H  558  82 

Goodrich,  B.F 245^        801^  24^ 

Studebaker 35i^  195  S5U 

Max.  Motor 15  92  15K 

Max.  Motor,  1st  pfd..  43  103  431^ 

Max.  Motor,  2d  pfd..   17i^        68>^  18 

Willys-Overl* 80  268  87 

*  Not  listed  in  1914. 


Closing 
Week    Change 
108        +15 
631^    +23 
96^    +10M 
+22M 
+14 
+  12 
+17J^ 
+1H 
+261^ 

+2m 


43 
127 
32H 

mi 

7H 

imA 

118 

5QV8 


+18^ 

+75/8 


83H  +12K 

18H  +7H 

1031^^  +211^ 

2354  +9H 


494      +413^ 

imi    +52Vs 

USH  +1323^ 

761^    +6V4 

hlVi    +40 
236      +156 


Industrials 

AllisChaL.pfd, 36  85  35 

Allis  Chal.,  com 8           49^  7M 

Amer.  B.  Sugar ZZY«,        IVA  Z3ii 

Amer.Can 25H  68'/^  25 

Am.H.&Leath iVs        Uli  iVs 

Am.H.&Leath.pfd..  19^        59i^  19^ 

Am.  Loco 225^  UK  19 

Am.  Sugar 103  119'^  99}^ 

Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel ...  .  IIS^.^  130K  116 

Bald.  Loco 40!.^  154!-^  265^ 

Cent.Leat 37^        6VA  Z2% 

Pitts.  Coal 15M  42^  15J4 

U.S.  Rubber 51H  UH  44 

Vir.C.  Chem 17           52  15 

West.  Un.  Tel 5lH        90  57 

WestMfg 68           85  58^ 

Steel  Stocks 

Am.C.&F 44'^       98  40 

Bethl.  Steel 46?  |  600  im 

Colo.F.&I 20K^        661^  2\H 

Cruc.  Steel 109'/^  18K 

G.  North.  Ore 27           54  25^ 

Press.  S.  Car 34           781^  25 

Rep.  LA  Steel 18^  2        57^  19 

U..S.  Steel 493/8        88'^^  38 

Copper  Stocks 


85H 
321^ 
70 

ei.'i 

IIM 
52A 
70 

1155-^ 
129K 
121 
54^ 
35»i 
b5H. 
49^ 
88H 
71 


+491/$ 
+241^ 
+375^ 
+36)^ 

+7% 
+33>4 
+485^ 
+  123^ 
+  14^ 
+80H 
+17}^ 
-\-20y2 

+4M 
+32^ 
+303^ 

+3 


Greene  C.  Copper 51?^ 

Insp.  Copper 16^2        47;  ^ 

Nev. Con.  Copper. .. .   ll's        17 
Ray  Cons.  Copper...   15}4        27)4 

Tcnn.  Copper 32M        70 

Utah  Copper mi        81^^ 

Oil  Stocks 

Calif.  Pctr 16K        325^ 

Texas  Co 128  237 

Mex.  Petroleum 53  106^4 


37 

\m 

MH 
15H 
251U 
48>i 


18 
120 
61 


79  +341^ 

470  +4241,8 

535^  +33^^ 

74^  +35;^ 

5VA  +241^ 

65»/^  +31?^ 

56>4  +3734 

89H  +40 


525/g  .... 

463^  +29'^ 

mi  +29' i 

25'^  +105^ 

62'.^  +30Vi 

mi  +32'2 


331^    +171^ 
232>^  +1044 

iio<.i  +571 2 


A  FORM  OF  RAILROAD  EXTRAV- 
AGANCE 

In  the  comments  brought  out  by  dis- 
cussion of  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
railroad  managers,  particular  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  freight-  and  passen- 
ger-agencies. One  writer  recently  in 
Financial  America  said  of  such  agencies  as 
maintained  in  localities  outside  the  domain 
of  the  railroads  that  they  had  been  "an 
enormous  and  inexcusable  extravagance." 
In  his  discussion  of  this  subject  he  set 
forth  surprizing  facts: 

"It  is  a  survival  from  the  era  of  cut- 
throat competition,  and  in  these  days  may 
be  said  to  represent  little  else  than  senseless 
catering  to  luxury.  Probably  not  a  tithe 
of  the  traffic  secured  by  a  railroad  through 
the  medium  of  these  agencies  but  would 
flow  naturally  to  that  railroad  ithout 
their  intervention.  Largely  if  not  entirely, 
therefore,  the  expense  is  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  revenue  which  should  be  stopt 
in  the  interest  of  enhancement  of  railroad 
credit.  The  following  statement  affords 
a  sort  of  composite  view  of  the  yearly  tax 
the  outside  agencies  impose  on  a  representa- 
tive railroad  of  the  more  important  classes. 
Five  railroads  of  each  class  have  been 
taken  and  the  expense  averaged  over 
five  years  for  each,  the  results  then  being 
combined  and  again  averaged  to  arrive  at 
the  average  for  the  class : 

Trunk  lines $642,329 

Coal-carriers 217,143 

Southern  roads 446,740 

Crop-carriers 656,910 

Transcontinentals 837,307 

"For  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  the 
average  was  more  than  $23,000,000  yearly 
for  the  last  five  years.  Capitalized  at 
5  per  cent,  this  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
interest  on  $460,000,000  of  railroad  capital. 
The  amount  of  fresh  capital  put  into  the 
railroads  during  the  same  years  averaged 
about  $460,000,000  yearly.  If  the  cost  of 
conducting  outside  agencies  were  eliminated 
from  the  expenses  the  cost  of  carrjdng 
this  additional  capital  would  have  been 
saved,  or  the  amount  of  capital  available 
for  railroad  work  would  have  been  doubled. 

"Estimated  at  $15,000  per  mile,  $460,- 
000,000  would  provide  more  than  30,000 
miles  of  additional  auxiliary  track,  extra 
main  tracks,  sidings,  and  so  on.  It  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting,  if  it  would 
not  fully  meet,  all  the  requirements  of  the 
railroads  as  to  terminals.  In  fine,  $460,- 
000,000  a  year  plowed  into  the  railroads 
during  the  past  five  years  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
sudden  increase  in  traffic  by  which  they 
have  been  overwhelmed  during  the  past 
three  months.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
expense  is  lightest  in  the  case  of  the  coal- 
carriers,  altho  the  traffic  of  those  roads  is 
of  the  densest.  Probably  the  saving  in  this 
case  is  due  to  some  intelligent  agreement 
between  those  roads,  whereby  the  outside 
agencies  are  rendered  largely  unnecessary. 

"If  railroad  regulation  had  for  its  object 
the  safeguarding  of  investment  values  as 
well  as  that  of  the  interests  of  railroad 
employees  and  railroad  users,  the  expenses 
of  the  carriers  would  bo  scrutinized  as 
carefully  as  their  charges  for  public  service, 
and  it  is  possible  that  enough  leakage  would 
be  stopt  to  widen  materially  the  margin 
of  safety  for  railroad  capital.  This  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  an  insinuation  that 
railroad  managers  knowingly  waste  the 
revenue  or  that  they  are  inefficient.  Quite 
the  contrary   is   the   case.     It   merely   is 
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putting  in  other  words  the  homely  adage 
that  "two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

"In  connection  with  its  decision  on  the 
rate  -  advance  petition  of  the  Eastern 
trunk  lines  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  showed  how  SoO,- 
000,000  of  expenses  could  be  saved  yearly 
in  ways  that  until  then  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  managers.  And  that  was  not 
the  first  nor  the  fiftieth  time  the  pro- 
fessional railroad  man  has  been  indebted 
to  the  student  of  railroad  economies  for 
practical  help  in  his  work.  Railroad  oper- 
ation and  finance  have  been  improved 
inestimably  owing  to  the  intelligent  super- 
A-ision  of  the  Interstate  Commei-ce  Com- 
mission and  of  certain  State  railroad 
commissioners  whose  activities  are  directed 
toward  conser\ang  instead  of  penalizing  the 
industry.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  railroads 
have  gained  more  in  this  way  than  they 
have  lost  through  the  antagonism  of  a 
certain  class  of  politicians." 

ANGLO-FRENCH  BONDS  AND  OTHERS 
AS  INVESTMENTS 

On  Tuesday,  December  14,  the  syndi- 
cate formed  in  October  to  underwrite  the 
$500,000,000  Anglo-French  5  per  cent.  5- 
year  bond  issue  came  to  an  end.  Partic- 
ipants in  the  operation  were  then  released 
from  an  obUgation  not  to  sell  any  bonds 
below  the  syndicate  price  of  98.  For  a  fort- 
night previous,  considerable  selling  of  the 
bonds  had  taken  place  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  these  sales  being  con- 
tracts for  delivery  twenty  or  thirty  days 
afterward.  Under  this  influence,  which 
was  regarded  as  pressiu-e,  the  price  of  the 
bonds  fell  at  one  time  as  low  as  94  and  a 
fraction.  After  the  termination  of  the 
syndicate,  however,  the  price  rose  to  9.5, 
or  even  95  and  a  fraction,  but  it  declined 
afterward  to  94  and  a  fraction  and  then  rose 
again.  BradstreeCs  comments  as  follows  on 
this  subject: 

"Within  the  sixty-day  life  of  the  syn- 
dicate, over  60  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  pur- 
chased by  the  syndicate  were  taken  for 
investment.  Of  these  the  larger  portion 
were  naturally  taken  up  by  the  partici- 
pants, who  joined  the  syndicate  with  the 
object  of  immediately  withdrawing  their 
bonds,  and  thus  obtaining  the  benefit  of 
the  syndicate  price,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  96,  plus  J<4  per  cent,  for 
expenses.  The  size  of  the  transaction 
naturally  brought  in  as  syndicate  sub- 
scribers a  large  number  of  actual  investors. 
With  so  many  investors  of  the  larger  class 
out  of  the  market,  the  sales  under  the 
public  offering  were  bound  to  be  in  small 
units,  and  constituted  in  the  aggregate  a 
comparatively  small  amount.  It  is  the 
general  understanding  in  financial  circles 
that  between  $290,000,000  and  ,1300,000,- 
000  of  the  bonds  were  withdrawn  from  the 
syndicate  by  underwriters  under  their 
option  to  take  the  same  at  96;  with  an 
agreement  not  to  sell  at  less  than  98  for 
sixty  days.  Between  $25,000,000  and 
$30,000,000  were  apparently  sold  to  the 
public  at  the  offering-price  of  98,  leaving 
approximately  $180,000,000  of  the  issue  to 
be  divided  among  those  members  of  the 
syndicate  who  had  not  withdrawn  their 
respective  portions  of  the  underwriting. 

"On  the  whole,  Wall  Street  shows  a 
disposition  to  conclude  that,  considering 
the  enormous  size  of  the  operation  and  the 
practical  unfamiliarity  of  a  large  part  of 
the  American  investing  public  with  foreign 
securities,  the  outcome  of  the  loan  sub- 
scription may  be  regarded  as  distinctly 
encouraging." 

To  a  correspondent's  inquiry  as  to  these 
bonds  being  a  "strictly  premier  issue," 
The  Wall  Sired  Journal  has  replied  that 
it   considered    the  loan  to  have  "as  good 
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JUST  as  silk  suggests  Luxury 
and  gingham  suggests  Sim- 
plicity,  so  Strathmore  Papers  of 
varying  weight,  texture  and 
color  can  express  the  idea  you 
wish  to  convey  in  your  printed 
matter. 


Write  us,  or  ask  your  printer  for 
a  copy  of  "Paper  Does  Express," 
a  graphic  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  Strathmore  Paper  to 
say  3'our  say.  Strathmore  Paper 
Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,U.  S.  A. 
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HEART  OF  rue 
t¥ELl     •- 

EauMT/fy: 


Sufferers  with  Tuberculosis  will  find  Relief  and  Cure  in 
this  High  Altitude  and  Low  Humidity,  provided  they  have 
the  means  to  secure  the  proper  accommodations. 

SANATORIA,  BOARDING  HOUSES,   COTTAGES. 

RANCH  HOMES. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  MEX. 

Excellent  opportunities  for  Investments.  Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Poultry, 
etc.  Write  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  for  booklets  on  Climate 
and  Health,  or  for  general  information. 
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Preferred 
Industrial  Stoeks 

as 

SOUND     INVESTMENTS 

A    carefully   selected    list    of 
these    shares,    with    divideiid 
rates       and      jtercetitage      of 
return     <»i      the     investment, 
will    be    sent     by    requesting 

Special  Letter  L.  D. 

Renskorf ,  Lyon  &  Co. 

Investment  Department 

(  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Members  <  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
(  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

33  New  St.  ftl^o^'oT)  New  York 


Capita!  &  Surplus 
$125,000.00 


Selected  Farm  Mortgages 

'T'HE  Farm  Mortgages  we  have  for  sale 
-^  have  been  purchased  with  our  own  funds 
in  carefully  selected  localities  where  soil 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable  to  suc- 
cessful farming.  We  use  tvery  precaution 
possible  to  see  that  our  loans  are  absolutely 
safe  before  recommending  them  to  invest- 
ors. Mortgage  Booklet  with  references  and 
List  of  Loans  furmahed  upon  request, 

MARK  E.  WILSON.  President 

The  Central  Mortgage  Company 

324Secarity  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tlie  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
.    $25Certi(icate8of  Deposit  a !8o  tor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  Be  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


7 


If  you  wish  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment p.-iyine-  334%  every  six  months,  write  us 

Qf    for  further  particulars. 

yO  Reliance  Homestead  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

■^     -'  OREGON 
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OF  BRAINS 
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-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST> 


WffljjB 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  Experience.  Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

674WoolworthBldg.,N.Y. 
625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


MUNN  &  CO. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like. 


MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smoking  Mixture 


f/ji  PoundSO^      —        Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co.  56West45'-\SL  NewYork, 


sofurity  back  of  it  as  any  obligation  in  tho 
world."  Moreover,  "the  war  does  not 
alter  this."  Never  before  had  two  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  "possessing  un- 
limited taxing  power  jointly  and  severally 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  a  loan."  Investors  in  this 
country  had  not  yet  become  educated  in 
foreign  loans.  For  that  reason  the  rates 
of  return  had  to  be  high.  It  should  not 
take  long,  after  the  cessation  of  borrowing, 
for  the  credit  of  these  nations  to  improve. 
Strictly  "premier"  issues  are  found  in 
bonds  which  are  legal  for  savings-banks  in- 
vestments in  States  having  well-drafted 
savings-bank  laws  like  New  York.  These 
include  the  bonds  of  most  of  the  leading 
cities  and  States  of  the  country,  which  con- 
form to  certain  restrictions  as  to  their 
debts,  and  the  best  bonds  of  American  rail- 
w^ay  corporations,  having  certain  limits  to 
their  indebtedness  and  established  earning 
power.  From  this  list  the  writer  gives  a 
selection  for  which  there  is  a  good  market: 

New  York  State  and  city  issues,  those 
of  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Kansas  City, 
San  Antonio,  Wilmington,  Minneapolis, 
and  Pittsburg. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  general 
4s,  1995. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  first  4s,  1952. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  prior  liens  33^s,  1925. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  general 
4  Ms,  1989. 

Great  Northern  fij-st  and  refunding  43^s, 
1961. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  general  6s,  1930. 

New  York  Central  first  33^s,  1979. 

Southern  Pacific  first  refunding  4s,  1955. 

Union  Pacific  first  and  refunding  4s,  2008. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAYS  STILL 
MORE  SAFE 

Statistics  compiled  for  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  News  show  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1915,  the  number 
of  fatalities  on  American  railways  was  the 
smallest  for  many  years.  During  that 
year  our  entire  mileage  of  256,000  miles 
was  operated  with  not  more  than  8,622 
fatalities  of  all  kinds,  of  which  5,084  were 
due  to  trespassers,  that  is,  to  persons  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  a  desire  to  use 
railway  roadbeds  as  pedestrians.  Follow- 
ing are  other  points  in  these  statistics,  as 
summarized  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"The  number  is  the  smallest  in  thirteen 
years,  the  last  smaller  figure  having  been 
in  1902.  In  the  total  are  included  all 
passengers,  employees,  trespassers,  or  others 
killed  in  any  kind  of  accident,  whether  to 
trains,  through  own  carelessness,  tres- 
passing, working  about  trains,  in  shops,  or 
otherwise. 

"Not  since  nineteen  years  ago,  in  1896, 
have  fewer  passengers  been  killed  from  all 
causes,  the  total  last  year  being  only  196; 
yet  there  were  carried  93  per  cent,  more 
passengers  than  in  1896.  Not  since  seven- 
teen years  ago,  in  1898,  have  fewer  em- 
ployees been  killed  from  all  causes,  the 
total  being  1,835;  yet  100  per  cent,  more 
men  were  employed  than  in  1898.  Ex- 
cepting only  1914,  the  number  of  passengers 
killed  in  train  accidents,  83,  is  the  smallest 
in  sixteen  years.  But  for  one  accident  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  1915  would 
probably  have  broken  all  records  in  this 
respect. 

"That  local  authorities  charged  with 
enforcing  tho  law  are  still  remiss  in  their 
duties  is  shown  by  the  great  total  of  tres- 
passers killed,  5,084.  This,  it  is  true,  is  tho 
smallest  total  in  five  years,  but  tho  alarm- 
ing fact  is  that  the  number  equals  59  per 


cent,  of  the  total  of  all  persons  killed  from 
all  causes,  against  53  per  cent,  in  1914, 
50  per  cent,  in  1913,  and  51  per  cent,  in 
1912.  In  1902,  the  last  year  with  fewer 
total  fatalities  than  1915,  trespassers 
accounted  for  51  per  cent,  of  all  deaths, 
showing  that  while  safety  of  passengers, 
employees,  or  others  has  been  advanced 
remarkably,  the  trespasser  problem 
growing  worse." 


IS 


HOW  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
HAVE  DECLINED 

Quotations  of  foreign  Government  bonds 
were  recently  printed  in  the  London 
Economist,  with  figures  for  July  27,  1914, 
in  order  to  show  the  amounts  of  decline 
that  had  occurred  to  December  13,  1915. 
The  bonds  were  grouped  as  those  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  the  Teutonic  allies,  and 
Central-  and  South-American  countries. 
Following  are  those  for  the  Entente  Allies: 

July  27, 'U    Dec.  13, '15    Decline 

British  2H%  consols 72H  585^  13  H 

French  3%  rentes 77^  58^  18M 

Italian  3 '/i  %  rentes 94  68  26 

Belgian  3s  of  1914 79)^  555^  2iii 

Japan  4 Hs  red.  1925 93  9234               H 

Russian  5a  of  1906 98  843^  13^ 

Present  yields  on  these  issues  range  from 
4}4  per  cent,  to  nearly  6  per  cent.,  it  being 
4.26  per  cent,  on  British  consols,  5.12  per 
cent,  on  French  rentes,  and  from  that  up 
to  5.93  per  cent,  on  Russian  5s. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bonds  of  the  Teutonic 
allies  now  pay  no  interest  to  British  hold- 
ers, the  London  quotations  for  them,  which 
are  the  ones  given  by  The  Economist,  are 
lower  than  quotations  in  Germany  and 
Austria  or  in  neutral  markets.  Following, 
however,  is  the  table  as  compiled  with 
reference  to  the  British  market: 

July  27, 'H    Dec.  13, '15    Decline 

German  .33 74  51  23 

Prussian  3s 74  50}4  23% 

Austrian  4%  rentes 82H  603^  22 

Hungarian  4%  rentes 743^  54  20}^ 

Turkish  unified  4s 79  523^  263^ 

Bulgarian  434%  of  1909  ....  80  41  39 

The  figures  for  the  Central-  and  South- 
American  countries  are  as  follows: 

July 27, 'U  Dec.  IS,' 15  Decline 

Argentine  5s  1886-7 100  97M  23i 

Brazilian  5s  1913 72  59J<  1234 

Guatemala  4s 463^  4434  234 

Venezuela  3s 55  48^  6% 

Chilean  4>2S  1886 903-^  8634  4^ 

Peruvian  Corp.  preferred....  28  2234  534 

Uruguay  5s  1906 89  6934  195-^ 

Mexico  City  5s 81    .  503^  30H 

Me.\ican  Gov.  6%treas. bonds  8634  66  2034 

"OBSOLETE  AMERICAN   SECURITIES" 

Reference  is  made  in  the  current  number 
of  The  Straus  Investors'  Magazine  to  a 
book  called  "Obsolete  American  Securi- 
ties," in  which  are  listed  some  thousands  of 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  (chiefly  stocks) 
"which  have  departed  this  life  and  whose 
value  is  now  represented  solely  by  the 
value  of  the  paper  they  are  printed  on." 
These  stocks  are  largely  those  of  mining 
and  oil  companies  and  the  bonds  are  those 
of  revolutionary  governments  in  Latin 
America.  All  are  described  now  as  "monu- 
ments to  the  folly,  or  carelessness,  or  lack 
of  knowledge  of  investors."  They  repre- 
sent the  last  fjrade  of  worthless  issues. 
Many  of  them  wore  the  results  of  outright 
fraud,  for  which  their  promoters  "should 
have  been  sent  to  jail."  Outside  of  this 
class,  however,  within  fifteen  years  have 
been  put  out  other  stoeks  and  bonds  which 
were  sold  to  the  public  in  large  numbers, 
but  are  now  totally  in  disfavor.  They 
are  described  by  tho  WTitor  as  "investment 
foibles,"  which  of  late  wore  showTi  to  be 
shams  foisted  upon  an  unsuspecting  public 
by  clever   promoters.     Among   them  are 
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irrigation  bonds  and  industrial  preferred 
stocks,  of  which  the  writer  says: 

"One  of  the  most  pecuUar  investment 
crazes  was  that  over  irrigation  bonds. 
This  fad  developed  some  ten  years  ago 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  national  Government,  in  a  recla- 
mation campaign,  were  gi\ing  considerable 
newspaper  pubhcity  to  the  need  of  irriga- 
tion of  the  arid  districts  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  States.  These  bonds — 
which  hardly  were  worthy  of  the  name  of 
bonds — in  most  cases  were  secured  by  arid 
land,  the  prospects  of  its  future  value  when 
it  should  become  irrigated  and  the  neces- 
sary dams,  ditches,  and  the  Uke  with  which 
to  irrigate  it.  But  all  these  issues  were 
insuf&cientlj'  secui'ed  and  the  financing  was 
careless  and  slovenly — such  as  no  self- 
respecting  banking-house  with  a  reputa- 
tion to  maintain  would  countenance  for  an 
instant.  In  many  cases  the  companies  or 
districts  issuing  the  bonds  failed  to  com- 
plete their  irrigation- projects,  and  when  the 
bonds  went  into  default,  the  bondholders 
found  that  there  was  no  real  foreclosure 
value  in  the  properties  securing  the  paper 
they  held.  And  one  after  another  these 
securities,  attractive  on  their  face  but  dan- 
gerous in  reahty,  went  into  the  discard,  and 
irrigation  bonds  have  little  or  no  market  at 
the  present  time. 

"Shortly  after  that  came  an  era  of  7 
per  cent,  industrial  preferred  stocks.  Of 
course,  the  stock  of  a  good  company  with  a 
thoroughly  estabUshed  business  may  be, 
under  proper  circumstances,  a  reasonably 
safe  investment,  and  there  are  many  issues 
of  stock  of  this  character  which  have 
always  paid  their  dividends.  But  issues 
amounting  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  were  put  on  the  market.  Their 
chief  attraction  to  investors  lay  in  the  fact 
that  their  dividend  yield  was  7  per  cent., 
and  they  were  widely  sold.  But  various 
happenings  in  stock  of  this  character  have 
shown  that  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  is 
'neither  fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring' 
in  the  investment  -  world.  It  possesses 
neither  the  security  of  a  bond  nor  the 
speculative  possibilities  of  common  stock. 
When  trouble  came,  the  preferred  stock- 
holders had  no  recourse.  Many  of  these 
issues  have  undergone  violent  shrinkage 
in  value,  and  many  of  their  holders  have 
been  forced  to  accept  common  stock  or 
other  securities  in  a  general  sealing  down 
of  values  and  reorganization  of  business. 
Of  course,  preferred  stock  is  often  put  on 
the  market  even  now,  but  experience  has 
taught  investors,  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
general  demand  for  such  investments." 


Joke  on  Her. — "  My  wife  gave  a  re- 
ception yesterday." 

"  Did  you  attend?  " 

"  Yes,  I  played  a  practical  joke  on  her. 
I  got  in  line  when  she  was  receiving  and 
before  she  knew  it  she  was  smiling  and 
saying  she  was  glad  to  see  me." — Missouri 
Mule. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  maiUng  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 


gJjpBB:!^  IRRIGATION 


osc/iLAro/f /fi/?/ajiro/f 

WE  lead   the    world    in    overhead    sprin- 
kling irrigation  and  devices  that  willl  best 
meet   your  requirements.    Send  for  revised  edition  of  our  free    booklet 
that  tells  all  about  them. 

J.  P.  Campbell,?  Terminal  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Campbell  "Baby"  Oscillating  Irrigator  attached  to  garden  hose, 
and  with  ordinary  city  pressure,  covers  a  rectangular  space  8  ft.  wide  ana 
6s  ft.  long.  Can  be  adjusted  to  distribute  on  either  or  both  sides  of 
machine.  Just  what  you  need  for  your  lawn  or  small  garden.  Price 
$iS.oo,  and  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 


TURBO- 
IRR/GATOR 
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Colorado 


Springs 

City  of  Sunshine 

You  will  like  the  pleasant,  health-giving  winter 
climate.  Bright,  sparkling  days,  full  of  sun- 
shine, beckon  you  out-doors.  You  will  enjoy 
the  drives,  trails,  golf  links,  mineral  springs 
and  scenery;  and  you  will  find  the  "rest  that 
repairs"  in  this  invigorating  mile-high  region. 

Preeminently  a  delightful  and  distinctive  place 
for  health,  recreation,  education  and  residence 
the  year  'round. 

Write  for  folder  illustrating  one  hundred  consec- 
utive winter  days.  We  have  also  88  pp.  attractive 
illustrated  book   which   we    will  send  on   request. 

THE      CHAMBER     OF      COMMERCE, 
400  Bums  Bldg.,   Colorado   Springs,  Colo. 

For  Health,  Education,  Recreation, 
Residence    All    The    Year   'Round 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  V^'agnalls  Nov  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  m  jnind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonnmous  communicalions. 


"J.  T.  B.,"  Kankakee,  111. — "Please  advise  if 
it  is  correct  to  say  to  another  person  '  Was  you 
up-town? '  or  is  the  correct  expression  '  Were 
you  up-town? '7  " 

Was  was  formerly  used,  but  has  long  since  been 
superseded  by  were.  It  may  be  found  in  Old 
EngUsh,  but  its  use  now  is  improper. 

"J.  M.  "VV.,"  Seattle,  Wash. — "Can  you  give 
me  the  correct  words  for  the  quotation,  '  There  is 
so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us,  and  so  much  good 
in  the  worst  of  us  that  it  doesn't  become  any  of 
us  to  talk  about  the  re.st  of  us."  Who  is  the 
author? ' ' 

The  following  is  the  correct  quotation: 

"  There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us. 
That  it  ill  behooves  any  of  us 
To  find  fault  with  the  rest  of  txs." 

Benham  ("Book  of  Quotations")  says:  "The 
authorship  of  these  lines — often  quoted  with 
slight  variation.s — has  hitherto  defied  all  efforts 
at  identification.  They  are  usually  credited  to 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  but  they  are  not  given  in  any  of 


his  published  works,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne—  his 
stepson  and  literary  executor — informs  us  that  so 
far  as  he  knows  R.  L.  S.  was  not  the  author. 
The  Reader,  of  September  7,  1907,  gives  them  to 
fJovornor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  but  in  answer  to  a 
qu(!ry  Governor  Hoch  writes:  'I  regret  to  .say 
that  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  verse  you  quote, 
tho  I  have  been  widely  credited  with  it — a  great 
honor.'  They  have  also  been  assigned  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  FeUcin  (EUen  Thorney croft  Fowler — 
who  writes  that  she  is  not  responsible  for  them), 
and  to  Elbert  Hubbard."  The  thought  has  been 
expressed  by  Browning,  but  the  quotation  may  be 
Hubbard's. 

"B.  F.  G.,"  Bristol,  Conn.— "  Kindly  tell  me 
which  is  correct :  '  The  meter  is  running  absolutely 
correctli/,'  or  'The  meter  is  rimning  absolutely 
correct'?  In  either  case,  absolutely  is  unnecessary. 
Is  it  not?" 

Say,  "The  meter  is  running  absolutely  correctly." 
Absolutely  is  used  to  indicate  that  there  is  not  the 
least  variation  in  the  correctness  of  the  running. 
Correct  is  a  word  to  which  usage  has  given 
degrees.  Drydeu  wrote  "most  correct";  Addi- 
son, "a  more  correct  account";  Macaulay,  "the 
most  correct  plays." 

"L.  M.  G.,"  Tiffin,  Ohio. — "What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  cotuit;  also  the  meaning?" 

The  word  cotuit,  applied  to  oysters  from  beds 
near  the  village  of  that  name  in  Massachusetts, 
is  pronounced  cotu'it,  the  o  as  in  "obey,"  u  as  in 
"rule,"  and  /  as  in  "hit." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


"Banish  all  sorrow  and  sing  till  the  morrow 
And  angle  and  angle  again." 

Have  you  ever  fished  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Florida?  Caught  inshore 
mackerel,  kingfish  and  amberjack, 
or  deep  sea  silver-king  Tarpon  ? 
Doubtless  there  might  be  a  better 
place  for  fishing — but  there  isn't. 
Try  a  cast  this  winter  and  learn 
the  true  joy  of  the  sport  on  the 

East   Coast   of  Florida 

The  only  place  to  spend  the  winter. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  detailed  infor- 
mation or  write  for  The  Blue  Bird 
Booklet,  just  issued,  free.     Address 

FLORIDA  EAST   COAST 

Flagler  System 

243  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

155  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


THE  BUREAU 
of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Tropical  lands  of  beauty,  romance  and 
opportunity  invite  you 

THE  WEST  INDIES 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


WINTER 
TOURS 


Sailings  in  Jan..  Feb.  and  March.     Send  for  Illus- 
trated Annuunccnient  of  plans  for  1916,  including 

SPRING  TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

Address  19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


M  A  \/ A  IW  A      Fascinating  in  its  bou- 


levard life.     Excellent 

linti'ls;    ^'o(lll   L''>If  courses. 

R  A  H  A  IV/f  A  Wl  t;liarming  social  life 
M-»r%.M.ILt%.\.llM.P%.^  —golf,  tennis,  boat- 
no:.  !..A  li;, 11,10- 

'|*«17"V¥/^/\  Including  I'rogreso,  Vera 
^•'**-'-'^*^"     t'ruz  and  Tanipico. 

Writ*  for  liooklrts  giving  coniitlotc  information. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  8.  8.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 


RAYMOND  .-WHITCOMB 


CRUISES 

To  West   Indies,  Panama 

and  Central  America 

Luxurious  24-day  Cruises,  including  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  Caribbean  without 
change  of  steamer. 

The     Only    Cruises     This     Winter 
Including  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Splendid,  specially  chartered  steamships, 
under  the  American  f^ag. 

Feb.   12  and  Mar.   11 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Semi-private,  luxurious  tours,  Feb.  5 
and  26. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Feb.  5,  Mar.  4  and  25. 

Tours  Every  Week  to 
California,  Nassau   and   Florida 

Setid  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb    Company 
Dept.  S,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Phila.       Chicago      .San  Francisco 


ALASKA — Our  tour,  leaving  early 
in  July, visits  Canadian  Rockies; 
three  weeks  in  Alaska,  including 
Lake  Atlin,  White  Horse,  Yukon 
River  to  Dawson, Seattle,  Portland 
and  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
This  is  only  one  of  our  wonderful  tours. 
Writefor  booklet  mailedfree  upon  request. 
The  Walter  H.  Woods  Co..  84  Journal 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

GO  AT  MY  EXPENSE  TO  CALIFORNIA, 

bouth  America,  or  elsewhere,  by  forming  a 
small  partv.  Established  1900.  Address: 
HAP,C(.)CK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  Street, 
BrooUlyn,  N.  Y. 

UiUililAMERlCMMlilLld 

Luxurious,  leisurely  Winter  tour  through  the 
West    Indies,    Panama    and  Florida 

Frequent  Tours  Ui  California.        i>eiui  for  BooUlets. 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149Treinoot  St.. Boston.  Mass. 

The  Home  Life  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 

Dr.  Schofield  writes  not  alone  of 
the  household  and  its  hygiene,  but 
of  the  human  body  as  to  its  organ- 
ization, functions,  and  needs  in  the 
matter  of  care.  J2mo,  Cloth.,  345 
pages.     $1.50  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


Classi  riecl    Col  u  inns 


REAL  ESTATE 


VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMS,  $15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  pay- 
ments. Fruit,  Dairy,  Steele.  ]\Iild  Climate. 
Raise  Spring  Lambs  for  early  market.  On 
Railroad.  Best  markets  near  by.  Writefor 
farm  hsts,  information  and  N.  &  W.  Ry. 
Hoiiieseeker,  all  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl. 
Asrt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  301  N.  &  W. 
Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  g.ilf  links;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Df»I  AND  FLA.  Healthful,  beautiful. 
UKil.^rW^U  progressive.  An  ideal  win- 
ter resort;  best  all  year  'round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 


Twenty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  C.iH- 
foniia,  in  fruits,  vegetables,  allalf a,  widi cows, 
pigs,  poultryand  bees,  willpayyousteady,  SI. b- 
stantial  profits.  Delightful  climate,  rich  soil, 
good  schools,  chinches,  fine  roads.  Thritty, 
hospitable  neighbors.  Write  for  free  books. 
C.  L.  SE.\r,i!AVES,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1921  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle coiripetition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itnble.  Send  for  "Pointers"  tnuav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
tineis'  prices,  J15.00  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  tri.il.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  tor  catalogue  125. 
TVPtWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892J,  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Cliicago,  Illinois. 

GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL.AYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills.  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.   Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  J2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  1,')  Years.  Booklet 
Flee.  SoleMirs.,J  G.  Durkin  S:  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsbmg,  Pa. 


VT'OU    can    advertise    effectively   in    our 
*■    Classified  Columns. 

Circulation  450,000.  Rate  $LSO  per  line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 


SITUATIONS    OPEN 


WANTED  —  A      SALESMAN     WITH 
TECHNICAL   EDUCATION    AS     . 
MECHANICAL   ENGINEER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  man  who  has  re- 
ceived a  technical  education  as  Mechanical 
Engineer,  and  who  is  experienced  as  a  sales- 
man, to  become  Head  Salesman  of  our  Heavy 
Capacity  Automatic  Scales  for  factory  and 
warehouse  uses.  He  should  not  be  younger 
than  thirty  nor  older  than  forty  years.  His 
personality  should  be  such  as  to  fit  him  to 
associate  successfully  with  traveling  salesmen 
and  prospective  purchasers  of  Heavy  Capacity 
Scales. 

This  will  be  a  traveling  position.  The  man 
should  make  his  residence  in  Toledo,  but  w  ill 
spend  only  one-third  of  his  time  here  in  our 
factory  office  and  two-thirds  in  the  field.  He 
must  be  qualified  to  talk  with  authority  on 
the  subject  of  Mechanics  with  Factory 
.Superintendents,  Engineers  and  Scientific 
Men,  as  well  as  to  co-operate  effectively 
widi  our  own  corps  of  Engineers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Heavy  Capacity  Scales.  He 
must  have  executive  ability  and  be  qualified 
luit  only  to  Sell  the  scales  himself  but  to  em- 
ploy, instruct  and  direct  other  salesmen. 

This  is  a  difficult  position  to  fill.  It  re- 
quires a  man  with  an  unusual  training.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  salary. 

Address  Henry  Theobald,  President, 
Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  All 
communications  will  be  guarded  as  strictly 
confidential. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundieds  of  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Improvements  Wanted — Send  for  free  bul- 
letins and  advice.  Book  "INVENTION.•^ — Pat- 
en itng&  Pkomoting"  Free.  Lancasterand 
Allwine,  2U  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.\TENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Uooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
W.VrSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer. 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.\TENT  YOUR  IDE  AS-Patentsobtained 
through  1).  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  Manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  30? 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

FARM    PRODUCTS 


DELICIOUS  sugar  cane  syrup;  candy  like 
molasses;  old  timey  dark  brown  sugar;  whole 
giain  rice.   Samples,  4c. 
FARMER  HAMLETT'S  PLANT.'XTION 
Route  3,  New  Orleans 

AGENCY    WANTED 


MAM'FACTURERS-^Aggressive  sales  agency 
desires  line  of  merit  for  New  York  City,  New 
York  and  Eastern  States.  Write  us  your  prop- 
osition. F  AND  H  Sales  Agency 
79  CortUndt  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Are  the 
Bearings  so  very 
important,  Dick?" 
"They  certainly  are,  Mary." 

"Because  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  car  we  buy 
is  only  as  good  as  the  bearings  upon  which  its  mech- 
anism is  mounted. 

"They  carry  the  weight  of  my  loaded  car — resist 
the  shocks  and  jars  of  the  road — nullify  the 
stresses  and  strains  im- 
posed upon  the  entire 
mechanism — and  at 
the  same  time  reduce 
friction  to  the  vanishing 
point  wherever  rotating 
motion  occurs  in  the 
chassis. 


«1> 


Fvebeeni 
asked  that  ^ 

question  many 
times  lately,"  said  the  salesman. 

"And  I  want  to  say  that  our  cars  are  equipped  with 
New  Departure  Ball  Bearings.  These  Bearings  have 
been  selected  by  our  engineers  because  of  their  un- 
excelled efficiency  proven  by  the  severest  experi- 
mental and  practical  service  tests. 


New 

BALL 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  perfected  anti- 
friction Bearing  for 
use  where  radial  loads 
only  are  to  be  carried. 


*  The  overcoming  of  friction 
means  much  to  me,  because 
friction  causes  rapid  wear  and 
waste  of  power.  By  conserv- 
ing this  power  I  am  enabled 
to  get  greater  mileage  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil.  The 
saving  of  wear  also  pulls 
down  my  upkeep  expense." 


RTURE 
RINGS 


"Like  everything  in  this  car, 
Sir,  the  New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  are  absolutely  guar- 
anteed." 

There  are  more  good  reasons  why 
you  should  buy  a  New  Departure 
equipped  car  in  our  illustrated  book- 
let, "New  Departure  Ball  Bearings 
and  What  They  Mean  to  the  Car 
Owner."  Write  for  Booklet  "B." 


"Then  again,"  contin- 
ued the  salesman, 
"New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  are  noiseless 
and  foolproof — and  by 
their  own  inherent  du- 
rability extend  the  life 
of  the  car  itself. 


New  Departure 
Double    Row    Type 

A  single,  self-contained, 
"fool-proof"  unit,  carrying 
all  the  loads  and  stresses 
simultaneously  from  what- 
ever direction  they  may 
come,  with  equal  efficiency, 
and  reducing  friction  tu 
the  vanishing  point. 


The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 

Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Divuion,  Hartford,  Connecticul      Western  Branch,  Detroit,  1016-17  Ford  Bldg. 
British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  £.  C. 
Continent  of  Europe  Agent:  Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen,  Freeport,  Denmark 
Depot  New  Departure,  16  Rue  d'Armaille,  Paris 
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How  Will 
Your  House  Look 
Whenlt'sSYearsOld? 


fi&V 


Here  is  a  picture  of  what  the  zvrong 
kind    of    stucco  can  do  to  your  home. 
There  is  only  one  stucco  that  positively 
overcomes  the  condition  causing  cement  and 
hme  stuccoes  to  crack,  shrink,  absorb  moisture 
and  come  loose  from  the  building — break-proof, 
rain-proof,  weatherstain-proof — keeps  your  home 
comfortable  and  permanently  retains  its  original 
beauty,  and  that  is 


MTCRISHABLE  STUCCO 


Kellastone  doesn't  shrink  from  window  and  door  casings;  there- 
fore no  rain  can  get  in  to  yawning  cracks  and  make  the  coating  fall 
off.  Your  house  will  always  be  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer. 

Kellastone  never  cracks  by  the  normal  settling  of  walls.  It  pos- 
sesses great  resilience,  and  is  of  a  tough,  fibrous  composition,  not  brittle 
in  its  make-up.  This,  with  its  great  tension  strength,  prevents  cracking, 
it  is  practically  immune  to  expansion  and  contraction  and  will  bond  tena- 
ciously to  brick,  stone,  tile  or  wood.  Unlike  cement  stuccoes,  it  is  abso- 
lutely fireproof  and  waterproof. 
Kellastone  has  solved  the  exterior  coating  problem  for  all  time.  You  take  no 
chances.  It  is  being  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  State  Institutions,  Rail- 
roads and  on  the  finest  houses  everywhere.  F"or  overcoating,  beautifying  and  renovating  old 
houses,  it  has  no  equal.     It  can  be  applied  in  the  coldest  weather  without  freezing. 

KELLASTONE  COMPOSITION  FLOORING 

Kellastone  Composition  Flooring  fulfills  average  flooring  requirements  far  bL-lter  than  concrete, 
tile,  wood,  rubber  tile  or  other  flooring.  It  has- no  seams  or  joints,  does  not  crack  or  shrink, 
deadens  sound.     Largely  used  in  schools,  hospitals,  office  buildings,  shops,  toilet  floors,  etc. 

Leaini  the  facts  about  this  tconder/iil  stucco  before  you  let 
that  contract  this  spring.      Write  for  illustrated  facts  today. 

THE  NATIONAL  KELLASTONE  CO.  ^ ''^H^.to'tn"'^^ 

Kellastone  Mfg.  Co. ,412  Union  Oil  Bldg,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Licensed  Distributors  for  So.  California. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLEAS  FOR  PREPAREDNESS 


"N' 


'O  SUCH  PATRIOTIC  APPEAL  as  President  Wilson 
is  making  was  ever  made  to  the  American  people  in 
vain,"  declares  the  Kansas  City  Star,  an  independent 
paper.which  thinks  his  program  presents  "the  minimum  essentials 
for  the  country's  safety,"  and  it  is  convinced  after  his  visit 
to  Kansas  City  that  he  pleads  for  it  "not  as  a  Democrat,        jk 
but  as  an  American."     He  is  doing  more  than  appeal 
for  naval  and  military  preparedness,  says  the  Demo- 
cratic    St.     Louis     Post   Dispatch;   "he  is  bringing 
Americans  back  to  that  unity  of  sentiment  toward 
the  United  States  which  prevailed  before  the  passions 
aroused  by  this  war  had  torn  a  common  citizenship 
asunder."     In  frankly  appeaUng    the   case   for   pre- 
paredness  to   the   men   and   women    of   the   United 
States,  he  invokes  "the  one  kind  of  Americanism  that 
can  hold  Americans  together  to  a  single  patriotic 
purpose,   regardless    of    where     their    personal 
sympathies  may  lie  in  the  European  conflict," 
adds  this  St.  Louis  paper;  and  it  already  dis- 
covers there  evidences  that  "as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  speeches  we  shaU  not  only  have 
a  larger  measure  of  national  defense,  but  a 
better  spirit  of  citizenship."     After  all,  re- 
marks the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.) 
"the    President   is    not    at-  - 

tempting    to    create  .,        ^^"^ 

a    defensive 
ideal," 
but     /- 
"is 

simply    in- 
voking an 
ideal     which 
is  among  the 
most  cherished 

possessions,  not  of  the  United  States 
alone,  but  of  mankind."  But  The 
Globe  Democrat  (Rep.),  of  the  same  city,  while  declaring  itself 
"for  preparedness,  and  to  that  extent  in  accord  with  the  purpose 
of  the  President's  tour,"  criticizes  "the  note  of  alarm"  sounded 
in  some  of  his  speeches  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "unnecessary 
and  unwise  if   based  upon  actual  and  imminent  danger,   and 
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pernicious  if  not  so  based."     "If  there  is  a  real  emergency,  the 
country  needs  no  elocution,"  argues  this  paper,  "and  if  there  is 
not,  public  excitement  is  likely  to  produce  hasty  and  ineffective 
legislation;    or  else,  finding  ourselves  deceived,  we  will  relapse 
into  our  former   state   of   apathy   and    do   nothing." 
Another   Missouri   journal,  the    Kansas    City  Post 
(Ind.),  feels  after  his  visit  that  the  President  has 
done  a  real  service   in  clarifying  the  defense- 
situation;  but  it  goes  on  to  say  that  while  the 
nation  "is  practically  a  unit  for  national  de- 
fense," it  nevertheless  "loathes  the  idea  of  the 
ghastly  profits  of  the  ghouls  of  war — the  private 
makers  of  munitions  and  armor."     "In  advocating 
national  defense  and  Government  manufacture  of 
war-supplies,"   says  The  Post,  "the  President 
wiU  have  with   him   the  mass  of  clear- 
thinking  citizens." 

After  his  Des  Moines  speech  we  find 
The  Capital  (Rep.),  of  that  city,  de- 
claring that  his  words  "won  many  to 
the  side  of  preparedness  and  set  others 
to     thinking."      While    The    Capital 
feels  that  "there  can  be  no  mistaking 
the  President's  earnestness  in  his  de- 
sire for  preparedness,"  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader  (Ind.  Rep.)  gathers 
the    impression     that    "  he    has    not 
changed  his  mind  at  all,  but  is  meeting 
a    pohtical    condition    with   a   personal 
surrender."     On   this   point   the   latter 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"When  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  for  pre- 
paredness he  speaks  with  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, for  the  country  is  getting  the  real 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  beUeves  in  the 
big  stick  and  the  big  bluff,  but  the  Presi- 
dent is  by  nature  and  training  a  disciple  of 
'sweet  reasonableness.'  His  arts  of  persua- 
sion are  very  great,  but  for  fighting  or  bluffing  he  seems  to 
have  no  talent  at  all.  The  President  can  not  possibly  satisfy 
the  military  spirit  of  the  two  coasts,  and  he  is  bound  to  alarm 
the  non-military  spirit  of  the  great  middle  part  of  the  country 
when,  if  he  had  only  been  wiUing  to  stand  his  ground  and  ap- 
pear before  the  people  in  his  proper  role,  he  might  have  held 
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his  own  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  among  his  enemies.  If  ho 
converts  anybody  now  to  the  army  idea,  he  will  convert  him  to 
Roosevelt.     If  he  scares  anybody,  he  ■will  scare  him  to  Bryan." 

The  President  addrest  his  least  responsive  audience,  aU 
reports  agree,  at  Topeka,  and  the  least  responsive  element  in 
this  audience,  we  are  told,  was  the  Kansas  farmer,  who,  as  the 
Topeka  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  remarks, 
rules  Kansas.  Yet  the  President's  plea,  the  correspondent 
admits,  "was  not  without  its  effect,  even  on  the  farmers."  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  "the  farmers  did  not  cheer,  but 
they  thought."     And  he  tells  us  further: 

"A  few  announced  their  conversion,  and  when  one  flannel- 
shirted,  booted,  and  mittened  graybeard  declared  that  'he 
said  a  heap  worth  thinkin'  over, ' 


the    circle  around   him  nodded 
approval 

"'Kansas  hasn't  laid  her  ears 
back  or  set  her  teeth  yet,'  one 
wiseacre  declared.  'She's  still 
wiUin'  to  listen  to  reason.'  .... 

"The  point  of  view  of  the 
average  Kansas  'anti,'  so  far  as 
it  could  be  learned  from  the  poli- 
ticians and  farmers — and  they 
are  in  general  agreement — is  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  any 
national  -  honor  question  that 
goes  outside  the  l)Oundary- 
hnes  of  continental  United 
States 

"A  Wichita  farmer  spoke  his 
mind  on  the  honor  question  in 
the  hotel-lobby  this  morning, 
and  his  hearers  were  with  him. 

'"You  folks  down  East  can 
talk  all  you  want  about  the 
President's  not  protecting  the 
honor  of  the  country,'  he  said. 
'He's  gone  twice  as  far  as  we 
folks  out  here  wanted  him  to. 
He  can't  be  too  cautious  to  suit 
us.  We  will — every  man  of  us — 
fight  in  a  minute  if  the  nation 
is  invaded,  but  we  won't  go  a 

step  farther.  We'd  keep  every  American  off  belligerent  ships. 
We'd  keep  every  American  out  of  Mexico.  We'd  let  the  Japs 
take  the  Philippines  and  be  damned,  if  they  want  'em.  We'll 
defend  our  homes,  but  when  any  American  goes  where  he  has  no 
right  to  go,  if  he  gets  into  trouble,  it's  his  own  fault.  The  honor  of 
the  country  doesn't  get  outside  our  boundaries  that  we  can  see.' 

"Another  farmer  after  this  speech  was  less  positive. 

"'There's  a  heap  in  what  the  President  said,'  he  remarked. 
'We  might  stand  for  what  he  asks  for,  if  that's  all  he  wants. 
But  we're  afraid  he'll  go  too  far.  You  folks  down  East  are 
asking  so  damn  much  that  we  suspect  he's  with  you.  But 
we'll  think  it  over.'" 

"We  are  with  you,  Mr.  President,  in  your  plan  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war  both  by  diplomacy  and  preparedness," 
declares  the  Topeka  Stale  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.).  "Surely," 
it  adds,  "there  can  be  little  protest  over  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals 
to  increase  the  Army.  His  whole  plan  is  a  modest  one."  But 
the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  Governor  Capper's  paper,  is  no  less 
definite  in  declaring  that  "Kansas  is  not  for  the  proposed 
$200,000,000  a  year  over  and  above  the  $200,000,000  appropriated 
annually  for  national  defense.  Repudiating  the  suggestion 
that  Kansas  is  "opposed  to  national  defense,"  The  Capital  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Kansas  is  opposed  to  being  driven  into  militarism  on  the 
scale  approaching  that  of  the  military  Powers  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Wilson's  plea  indeed  was  for  support  because  he  is  President — a 
most  effective  plea  depending  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  regard 
for  the  President's  character  and  general  fitness  for  leadership  and 
for  his  great  office.  The  weakness  in  this  attitude  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  President  for  but  one  year  and  can  not  be  President 
for  more  than  five  years  at  the  most,  while  his  armament-pro- 
gram is  a  vast  permanent  policy  the  limits  of  which  can  not 
bo  foretold." 


I.^  Milwaukee,  a  center  of  our  German-American  population, 
the  President  evoked  the  loudest  and  most  prolonged  applause, 
according  to  The  Evening  Wisconsin  (Rep.),  when  he  said:  "I 
know  that  you  depend  on  me  to  keep  this  nation  out  of  war." 
But  The  Sentinel  (Rep.)  claims  that  even  more  enthusiastic 
applause  greeted  his  assertion  that  nevertheless  he  proposed  to 
protect  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same  paper 
we  read: 

"Our  people  have  realized   that  the  recognition  given  the 

President  in  Milwaukee  would  be  taken  as  in  some  sort  a  test 

of  a  patriotism,  the  fundamental  Americanism  of  the  community. 

"And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  test  was  magnificently 

answered. 

"Every  previous  reception  of  a  President  in  Milwaukee  was 

simply  and  UteraUy  eclipsed  by 
the  tremendous  ovation  given  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  yesterday. 

"Everywhere  the  people  were 
out  en  masse.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  was  very  em- 
phatically in  the  United  States. 
"The  immense  hall  at  the 
Auditorium  was  jammed.  When 
the  distinguished  visitor  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  'This  is 
Milwaukee's  answer'  was  the 
cry  that  came  spontaneously 
from  the  crowd." 


THE   PROUD  MOTHER. 

— TuthiU  in  the  St.  Louis  Star 


The  Milwaukee  JowrnoZ  (Ind.) 
pays  its  tribute  to  the  President 
because  ' '  again  and  again,  when 
war  would  have  been  the  simpler 
and  the  easier  course,  he  has 
stood  firm  for  peace." 

After  his  Pittsburg  address 
Senator  George  T.  Oliver's  Ga- 
zette-Times (Rep.),  of  that  city, 
predicted  "a  substantial  degree 
of  success"  for  the  President's 
efforts  ' '  to  arouse  the  public  from 
a  condition  of  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  national  defense,"  but  complained  of  "a 
lack  of  explicitness "  in  his  statements.  And  a  Pittsburg  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  reported  that 
his  program  was  too  vague  to  afford  leadership  to  the  \igorous 
sentiment  for  preparedness  already  existing  in  Pittsburg  and 
western  Pennsylvania. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  man  or  woman  left  Gray's 
armory  after  listening  to  the  President's  Cleveland  speech 
without  a  firm  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  this  nation,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  is  bound  up  in  the  success  of  the  present  move- 
ment for  a  more  adequate  national  defense,"  declares  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  which  can  see  "no  escape  from 
the  compelling  logic  of  the  case"  as  presented  by  the  nation's 
Chief  Executive.  The  Leader  (Rep.),  of  the  same  city,  is  con- 
fident that  the  President's  pleas  ^s-ill  stimulate  the  interior 
States  "to  think  nationally"  on  the  defense  issue  instead  of 
"locally  and  provincially."  And  the  Cleveland  Press  (Ind.) 
comments  with  special  approval  on  his  advocacy  of  Government 
manufacture  of  war-munitions. 

When  he  reminded  his  Chicago  audience  that  we  are  living 
in  a  world  on  fire  and  our  house  is  not  fiire-proof,  and  assured 
them  that  the  champions  of  preparedness  "mean  business," 
he  apparently  found  the  Chicago  press  in  agreement  with  him 
on  the  main  point  at  issue — the  need  of  preparedness  for  defense. 
The  Daily  News  (Ind.),  speaking  for  the  Central  West,  even 
states  that  "in  no  section  of  the  country  is  the  principle  of 
universal  service  in  the  country's  defense  more  widely  recognized 
and  demanded."  But  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  complains 
of  »  certain  vagueness  in  the  President's  pleas,  and  The  Tribune 
(Ind.   Rep.)   finds  in   them   "a  full   sense  of    our  danger,  but 
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Copjriglited  by  E.  P.  Griffith. 


LIEUTENANT    BERG    AND    HIS    PRIZE. 


Enthusiasm  in  Germany  and  amazement  everywhere  greeted  the  news  that  the  British  steamer  Appam,  of  the  West-African  trade,  had  been 
brought  to  Newport  News  by  Lieut.  Hans  Berg  and  a  German  prize-crew  of  twenty-two.  On  board  the  Appam  were  her  crew  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  passengers,  including  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  several  Germans  who  had  been  on  their  way  to  England 
as  prisoners,  and  one  himdred  and  thirty-six  persons  from  seven  other  British  sliips  sunk  by  the  Appam's  captor,  the  Mowe.  This  mysterious 
German  sea-raider,  Berlin  dispatches  state,  "was  enrolled  immediately  on  the  honor  list  with  the  Emden,  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  and  Karlsruhe." 


an  insufSeient  grasp  of  the  means  by  which  we  ought  to  defend 
ourselves  from  it." 

The  President's  New  York  plea  for  a  stronger  Army  and  an 
available  reserve  force  of  half  a  million  men  was  discust  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  February  5.  At  Pittsburg  he  announced 
that  "new  circumstances  have  arisen  which  make  it  necessary 
for  America  to  defend  itself."  And  in  Cleveland  he  reiterated 
this  ominous  note  of  warning:  "We  have  interests  that  are  being 
slowly  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  this  tremendous  upheaval." 
In  Milwaukee  he  told  his  hearers  that  "there  may,  at  any 
moment,  come  a  time  when  I  can  not  both  preserve  the  honor 
and  the  peace  of  the  United  States."  Dangers  of  a  divided 
allegiance  within  our  nation,  if  they  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  "are  now  passed  and  overcome,"  he  declared;  and  "I 
know  that  whenever  the  test  comes  every  man's  heart  will  be 
first  for  America."  Answering  the  charge  that  munition-makers 
were  responsible  for  the  preparedness-movement,  he  said : 

"Let  no  one  make  you  suppose  this  is  a  money-making 
agitation.  Anything  that  the  Government  does  somebody  is 
going  to  make  money  out  of,  but  the  impulse  for  this  thing  does 
not  come  from  those  quarters.  The  impulse  comes  from  men 
disinterested;  men  who  know  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
war,  and  who  know  that  these  things  are  immediately  necessary. 

"I  for  my  part  have  all  along  advocated  and  always  shall 
advocate  that  the  Government,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  manu- 
facture these  things  for  itself,  in  order  that  at  any  rate  it  may 
control  the  prices  at  which  these  articles  will  be  sold  to  the 
Government.  If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  ourselves  against 
those  who  would  make  money  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
there  are  adequate  means  of  defending  ourselves,  and  we  will  use 
these  means." 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  defend  not  only  its 
territory  but  its  principles,  he  told  his  Chicago  hearers.  And  of 
the  European  War,  he  said  again,  "No  man  can  competently  say 
whether  the  United  States  will  be  drawn  into  the  struggle  or 
not."  In  Des  Moines  he  took  issue  both  with  the  men  who  are 
"preaching  war"  and  with  the  extreme  pacifists.  The  latter,  he 
said,  are  making  a  fundamental  mistake,  "not  about  the  senti- 
ment of  America,  but  about  the  circumstances  of  the  world." 
All  America's  dangers  at  this  present  moment  "come  from  her 
contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  those  contacts  are 
going  to  be  largely  determined  by  other  nations  and  not  by 
ourselves."     And  he  added  significantly: 


"Do  you  want  the  situation  to  be  such  that  aU  that  the 
President  can  do  is  to  write  messages,  to  utter  words  of  protest? 
If  these  breaches  of  international  law  which  are  in  daily  danger 
of  occurring  should  touch  the  very  vital  interests  and  honor  of 
the  United  States,  do  you  wish  to  do  nothing  about  it?  Do  you 
wish  to  have  all  the  world  say  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
which  we  love  can  be  stained  with  impunity?" 

America,  he  told  his  Topeka  hearers,  "is  not  going  to  abide 
the  habitual  and  continued  neglect  of  the  rights  of  her  citizens, 
even  tho  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  force  to  vindicate  them." 
Of  our  right  "to  sell  what  we  produce  in  the  open  neutral  markets 
of  the  world"  he  said: 

"Where  there  is  a  blockade,  we  recognize  the  right  to  blockade; 
where  there  are  the  ordinary  restraints  created  by  a  state  of  war, 
we  ought  to  recognize  those  restraints;  but  the  world  needs  the 
wheat  of  the  Kansas  fields  and  of  the  other  great  flowering 
acres  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  right  to  supply  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  the  products  of  those  fields.  We  have  a 
right  to  send  food  to  peaceful  populations  whenever  and  wherever 
the  conditions  of  war  make  it  possible  to  do  so  under  the  ordinary 
rules  of  international  law.  We  have  a  right  to  supply  them 
with  our  cotton  to  clothe  them.  We  have  a  right  to  supply  them 
with  our  mantifactured  products." 

If  the  President  should  have  to  "set  out  in  your  behalf  to 
enforce  the  demands  of  the  United  States  for  respect  and  right," 
he  told  a  Kansas  City  gathering,  he  would  have  behind  him  on 
land  "an  army  so  smaU  that  I  have  not  had  men  enough  to  patrol 
the  Mexican  border."  In  St.  Louis,  where  he  made  the  last 
address  of  his  "swing  around  the  circle,"  he  declared  his  be- 
lief that  this  country  should  have  "the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world."  On  previous  occasions  he  had  said  that  our  Navy 
was  ranked  by  experts  fourth  among  the  world's  navies.  In 
St.  Louis  he  went  on  to  say: 

"Because  the  vessels  we  have  are  commanded  by  experts, 
there  is  not  a  better  service  in  the  world  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  But  no  matter  how  skilled  and  how  capable  the 
officers,  or  how  devoted  the  men,  they  must  have  ships  enough, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  ships  enough.  ...... 

"  Do  you  realize  the  task  of  the  Navy?  Have  you  ever  let  your 
imagination  dwell  upon  the  enormous  stretch  of  coast  from  the 
Canal  to  Alaska,  from  the  Canal  to  the  northern  coast  of  Maine? 
There  is  no  other  navy  in  the  world  that  has  to  cover  so  great 
an  area,  an  area  of  defense,  as  the  American  Navy. 

"And  it  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  incomparably  the 
greatest  navy  in  the  world." 
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A   "PEOPLE'S   LA\^TER"    FOR   THE 
SUPREME   COURT 

No  APPOINTMENT  to  the  Supreme  Court  could  have 
created  a  greater  sensation  or  caused  more  talk  tlian 
the  one  actually  made  by  President  Wilson.  So 
several  Washington  corrt>spondents  rather  sweepiugly  aver.  In 
any  list  of  eligibles  for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Justice  Lamar,  observes  the  Rochester  Post  Express  (Rep.), 
Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  "would  probably  have  been  the 
fiftieth  had  he  tigund  in  the  Ust  at  all."  If  there  were  a  million 
lawyers  in  the  I'nited  States,  says  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail 
(Ind.  Rep.),  the  thought  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Brandeis  would  not 
have  occurred  to  more  than 
one  of  them;  hence  we  can 
easily  appreciate  "the  astound- 
ed sensibilities  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate" 
when  the  President  submitted 
the  nomination  to  them.  To 
Wall  Street,  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  announce- 
ment "came  as  a  surprize  and 
a  shock."  But  a  few  days 
later  there  met  in  New  York  a 
board  of  arbitration  which  has 
for  six  years  preserved  a  friend- 
ly understanding  between  100,- 
000  garment-workers  and  their 
employers.  And  at  this  meet- 
ing it  was  remarked  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  promote  their 
chairman  "from  the  position 
of  the  chief  judge  of  our  su- 
preme coiirt  to  that  of  judge 
of  the  highest  court  in  the 
nation."  On  the  whole,  agrees 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
"a  'people's  lawyer'  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's court."  Nine  out  of  eleven 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  Boston  Post,  exprest  unquaUfied  approval  of  the 
selection  of  this  brilliant  graduate  of  their  institution.  In  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  which,  hke  most 
other  conservative  newspapers,  does  not  approve  of  this  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Brandeis's  qualifications 
are  acknowledged  in  these  ungrudging  words : 

"There  will  be  universal  agreement  that  the  President  has 
conferred  the  honor  of  this  nomination  upon  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar,  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  extraordinarily 
well  informed  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  throughout  the  country, 
deeply  interested  in  the  public  affairs  and  the  infinite  private 
activities  of  the  people,  full  of  energy  and  capable  of  taking  his 
fuU  share  in  the  arduous  labors  of  the  great  tribunal.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  Mr.  Brandeis,  should  the  Senate  confirm  the 
nomination,  would  be  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  court. 
Because  of  his  abiUty,  his  intense  interest  in  the  tasks  to  which 
he  applies  himself,  and  his  fearlessness  in  the  expression  of 
opinion,  he  would  be  heard  from,  he  would  of  a  certainty  attain 
to  great  distinction.  His  legal  qualifications  are  attested  by  the 
nature  of  his  practise  or  occupation  in  recent  years.    His  services 

»d  his  knowledge  have  been  availed  of  in  matters  where  only 

fovers  of  great  ability  would  be  called  into  council." 

fac. 

for  y,  then,  was  the  President's  choice  of  Mr.  Brandeis  received 

graDinJversal  surprize,  and  why  did  it  at  once  arouse  wide- 
be  f 


Ct-'pyiighU'd  by  the  International  Film  Service. 

LOUIS  DEMBITZ  BRANDEIS- 


His  nomination  for  a  Supreme  Court  justiceship  caused  consternation 
on  WaU  Street  and  rejoicing  where  working-people  gather. 


spread  and  vigorous  editorial  opposition,  and  a  Senatorial  contest 
of  almost  unprecedented  violence?  Mr.  Louis  Seibold,  writing 
from  Washington  to  the  New  York  World,  thus  states,  "crystal- 
lized in  general  terms,"  the  objections  to  the  Brandeis  nomination : 

"That  Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  radical,  a  theorist,  impractical,  with 
strong  socialistic  tendencies. 

"That  he  is  given  to  extravagance  of  utterance,  inspired  by 
prejudice  and  intolerance. 

"That  he  is  a  'self -advertiser,'  reckless  in  his  methods  of 
seelcing  personal  exploitation. 

"That  he  does  not  possess  the  'judicial  temperament'  that 
would  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge,  in  that  he 
would  be  influenced  by  personal  considerations  rather  than  the 
merits  of  the  causes  submitted  for  impartial  analysis  and  exact 

judgment. 

"That  Mr.  Brandeis  is  not  a 
Democrat,  and  that  prior  to 
1912  he  was  active  in  the  or- 
ganization and  promotion  of 
'Progressive  sentiment'  that 
e^^entuated  in  the  candidacy  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  of  whom  he 
was  once  a  strong  admirer. 

"That  the  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  'be- 
longed to  the  South,'  as  but 
two  of  the  present  Justices 
were  appointed  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that 
the  late  Justice  Lamar's  suc- 
cessor should  have  been  taken 
from  it." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Brandeis 
is  a  Jew,  his  lack  of  judicial 
experience,  and  some  charges  of 
departure  from  the  strictest 
standards  of  professional  ethics 
seem  also  to  influence  critics 
of  this  Wilson  appointment. 
But  the  greatest  objection  of 
all,  held  by  many  editors  who 
approve  of  Mr.  Brandeis  on  all 
the  other  counts,  is  his  sup- 
posed lack  of ' '  judicial  tempera- 
ment." This  is  the  chief  basis 
of  editorial  disapproval  on  the 
part  of  such  diversely  minded 
papers  as  the  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.  Rep.),  New  Haven  Jour- 
nal-Courier (Ind.),  Hartford 
Courant  (Rep.),  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  New  York  Press  (Rep.), 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.),  Roch- 
ester Post  Express,  Herald  (Dem.),  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
(Rep.),  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  and  Times  (Ind.),  Nashville 
Banner  (Ind.),  Chicago  Nervs  (Ind.),  and  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat  (Rep.). 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Brandeis,  as  the  otherwise  compli- 
mentary Nashville  Batiner  puts  it,  is  that  "he  is  a  man  who 
'starts  things,'  not  one  who  weighs  or  ponders  facts  and  questions 
in  the  light  that  precedents,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  may 
determine."  The  fact  "that  he  is  a  man  of  furious  partizanship, 
of  violent  antagonism,  and  of  irredeemable  prejudices"  utterly 
disqualifies  him,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Munsey's  New  York  Press, 
from  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity;  "the  American  people  don't 
want  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  converted 
into  a  china-shop  with  a  buU  turned  loose  in  it." 

The  combination  of  the  Brandeis  "temperament"  and  the 
Brandeis  "radical"  view-point  is  altogether  too  much  for  papers 
hke  the  New  York  Sun  and  Boston  News  Bureau.  The  Boston 
daily  calls  the  nomination  "an  insult  to  New  England  and  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,"  and  asks  those  favoring  the 
nomination  to  "visit  Boston  for  a  day  and  learn  how  Brandeis 
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has  garnered  Ids  wealth."  The  appointee  is  "negatively" 
unfit,  according  to  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
"because  Mr.  Brandeis  is  without  judicial  experience  and  has 
given  no  evidence  of  possessing"  the  requisite  ability,  while 
"his  positive  unfitness  lies  in  the  association  he  has  already  had 
in  the  verj^  gravest  matters  which  are  still  far  from  being  finally 
settled  and  must  come  again  before  the  Court,  and  also  in  the 
bias  under  which  he  lies."  Brandeis,  observes  the  indignant 
Charleston  Mail,  "has  appeared  conspicuously  time  and  again, 
during  the  last  five  years,  as  a  loud  expounder  of  new-fangled 
or  demagogic  doctrines  and  as  a  know-it-all  publicist  to  whom 
the  solution  of  every  industrial  and  political  problem  is  as 
simple  as  is  the  curing  of  bodily  ills  to  the  quack  doctor.  .  .  .  On 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  this  flighty  and 
dangerous  doctrinaire  would  ■write  his  opinions  into  the  lasting 
body  of  law  of  his  country;  and  there  would  be  no  appeal." 
And  in  the  com-se  of  an  angry, 
satiric  and  denunciatory  editorial 
the  conservative  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.)  asks: 

"What  motive  could  have  in- 
fluenced a  President  to  appoint 
such  a  man  to  such  a  position? 
Brandeis,  a  sociaUst  or  a  Pro- 
gressive, used  his  influence  in 
1912  to  have  Progressives  vote 
for  Woodrow  Wilson.  But  was 
there  no  less  reward  that  he 
would  have  taken  for  the  service? 
Must  the  secirrity  of  life  and 
property  of  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country  be  jeopardized  be- 
cause a  political  debt  had  to  be 
paid?" 

In  spite  of  the  assurance  of 
Senator  James  (Dem.,  Kentucky), 
The  Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.) 
does  "not  believe  that  Brandeis 
is  a  Democrat,"  and  since,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  "he  is  not  a  law- 
yer of  known  ability,  he  is  not  a 
man  of  judicial  temperament," 
the   Jacksonville    daily    finds    it 

difficult  "to  conceive  of  the  selection  of  a  man  less  fit  than  he 
for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed." 

Surprizing  as  the  Brandeis  appointment  was  to  all  editors, 
yet  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  ayes  outnumber 
the  noes.  None  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  friends  in  editorial  sanctums 
can  pay  higher  tribute  to  his  abihties  than  does  the  New  York 
Times.  But  they,  unlike  the  papers  just  quoted,  are  dismayed 
neither  by  his  "radicalism"  nor  his  "unjudicial  temperament." 
That  President  Wilson  has  chosen  a  Jew  of  high  legal  attainments 
to  sit  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  generally  held  wise  and  com- 
mendable. Mr.  Brandeis  is  the  second  of  his  faith  to  receive 
such  a  nomination  at  the  hands  of  an  American  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  if  the  Senate  confirms  the  choice,  will  be  the  first  to  sit 
in  the  Court.     The  remark  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  is  typical: 

"With  a  Catholic  as  Chief  Justice  and  a  Jew  as  an  associate 
Justice,  each  appointed  by  a  President  of  a  different  faith,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  a  shining  example  of  what  reUgious  Hb- 
erty  in  the  American  Republic  really  is  and  ought  always  to  be." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  New  England,  which  has  been  the 
chief  scene  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  legal  career,  including  his  spectacu- 
lar attack  upon  the  management  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
his  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  vacancy  wins  the  approval 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  teachers,  already  noted;  ex-Governor 
Walsh,  of  Massachusetts;  Mayor  Curley,  of  Boston;  ex-President 
Mellen,  of  the  New  Haven,  and  such  newspapers  as  the  Boston 
Journal    (Ind.)    and    Post    (Dem.),    Portland    Argus    (Dem.), 


Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  and  Springfield  Republican.  In 
New  York,  where  Wall  Street  rages  over  the  appointment,  the 
choice  is  praised  by  Jewish  publicists  like  Oscar  Straus  and 
Samuel  Untermyer,  and  meets  with  the  emphatic  approval  of 
such  newspapers  as  the  New-Yorker  Her  old,  Brooklyn  Engle 
(Dem.)  and  Citizen  (Dem.),  and  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.),  and  American  (Ind.).  In  the 
South,  which  expected  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  Southerner,  the  chorus  of  praise  is  led  by  the  Louisville 
Post  (Ind.)  and  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  in  Mr.  Brandeis's  birth- 
place, and  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  and]  Americayi  (Rep.), 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  (Dem.),  Nashville  Tennessean 
(Ind.  Dem.),  Richmond  News-Leader  (Dem.)  and  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  and  Savannah  Press  (Dem.).  And  the 
chorus  of  approval  thus  led  is  joined  by  many  papers  in  other 
sections   of   the  country,   including    The   Public  Ledger    (Ind.), 

Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.),  and 
Record  (Dem.)  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.)  and 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.) 
in  Ohio,  The  News  and  Indiana 
Times  in  Indianapolis,  the  De- 
troit Times  (Ind.)  and  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  (Ind.),  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (Rep.),  St.  Louis  Star 
(Ind.)  and  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.), 
Omaha  News  (Ind.),  and  Topeka 
Capital  (Rep.),  farther  West. 

As  for  Mr.  Brandeis's  "tem- 
perament," these  papers  either 
approve  of  it,  or  believe  that  a 
little  judicial  experience  will  tame 
it  sufficiently.  And  after  all, 
says  the  Savannah  Press,  "  the 
'  judicial  quality '  is  no  mysteri- 
ous and  detached  gift,  but  just 
a  very  certain  part  of  the  make- 
up of  a  man  who  loves  justice 
and  understands  law.  Both  of 
these  things  are  indisputably 
true  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis." 
As  for  the  charge  of  radicaUsm — well,  "radicahsm  is  not  a 
crime,"  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remarks.  And  the  New 
York  American,  Morning  Telegraph,  and  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader  are  incUned  to  agree  with  the  St. 
Louis  Star  that  "the  Supreme  Coiu-t  needs  a  little  leaven  of  this 
sort."  It  is  because  Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  radical,  and  "a  radical  of 
unusual  abihty  and  character,  that  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
win  be  regarded  by  most  people  with  emphatic  approval,"  we 
read  in  the  New  York  World.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  by  no  means 
radical  in  its  own  opinion,  reminds  its  readers  that  "there  has 
grown  up  in  the  United  States  a  very  considerable  minority  of 
voters  who  are  not  conservative,"  and  that  "the  sentiment  of 
distrust  of  the  justice  of  our  courts  permeates  the  whole  organized- 
labor  movement."  If  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  feel  this 
way,  asks  The  Eagle,  "is  it  right  to  lend  sanction  to  their  feeling 
by  continuing  to  keep  all  representation  of  what  is  called  radi- 
calism off  the  bench  of  our  highest  court?  "  And  the  Springfield 
Republican,  in  an  editorial  emphasizing  Mr.  Brandeis's  qualifica- 
tions, proclaims  as  "the  supreme  merit  of  tliis  nomination"  the 
"remarkable  place  Mr.  Brandeis  has  gained  in  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  wage-earning  people,  the  labor-unions,  and  the 
radical  elements  of  this  coiintry."     It  continues: 

"As  an  arbitrator  in  the  great  clothing-trades  strikes  of 
Now  York  City  he  has  had  notable  success.  He  possesses  the 
confidence  of  the  very  classes  of  the  people  who  have  given 
ear  most  freely  and  eagerly  perhaps  to  the  long-standing  accusa- 
tion that  the  courts  were  the  tools  of  wealth  and  special  privilege. 


THE  BLOW  THAT  ALMOST  KILLED  FATHER. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World 
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There  ait<  far  too  many  such  people  in  America  to-day,  aiul 
demapopic  assaults  on  the  judiciary  will  never  sto])  \vliili>  they 
regard  with  distrust  the  highest  courts  in  the  land. 

'•Unless  Mr.  Brandeis  can  be  professionally  or  personally 
discredited,  therefore,  by  the  enemies  he  has  made,  he  deserves 
the  favor  of  the  Senate  for  the  rea.son  that  a  man  of  his  type 
on  the  bench  of  the  highest  court  would  tend  to  make  every 
tradiMinionist,  every  socialist,  every  anarchist  oven,  more  loyal 
to  our  Government  and  to  American  institutions;  and  that 
not  because  Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  trade-unionist,  or  a  socialist,  or  an 
anarchist,   but   because  there  are  manv   thousands  of  citizens 
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subways  system  and  in  establishing  the  Boston  sliding-scale  gas 
system  and  tho  Massachusetts  savings-bank  insurance;  also 
(19()(>-13)  in  opposing  the  New  Haven  monopoly  of  transpor- 
tation in  tho  Northeast;  and  as  chairman  of  the  arbitration 
board  which  settled  the  New  York  garment-workers'  strike  in 
1910,  and  which  has  preserved  peace  in  this  industry  ever  since. 
He  refused  recompense  for  his  services  in  most  of  these  eases  and 
earned  tho  sobriquet  of  "the  people's  lawyer."  During  the 
railroad-rate  hearings  he  made  the  statement  that  the  raih-oads 
of  the  country  could  save  $1,000,000  if  run  efficiently.  _  Mr. 
Brandeis  supported  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912,>nd  was  men- 
tioned as  a  Cabinet  possibility.  He  has  since  been  employed 
as  special  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Ci'iiyrightei  hy  tlie    JiiUTiiational  Flim  Servirc. 

"ARMED  FOR   DEFENSE." 

Yet  the  very  presence  of  this  gun  on  the  Italian  liner  Verona  might 
imperil  the  passengers,  as  Germany  claims  it  would  justify  the  sub- 
marine in  launching  a  torpedo  without  warning. 


who  believe  that  the  court  should  contain  members  who  can  see 
life  from  their  point  of  \-iew  and  in  whose  fidelity  to  democracy 
they  entertain  no  shadow  of  doubt." 

Several  Republican  dailies,  like  the  Springfield  Union  and 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  think  that  in  making  the  Brandeis  ap- 
pointment President  Wilson  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
plaj-ing  politics  with  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  The  nomination, 
in  the  Boston  Transcript's  (Rep.)  opinion,  "will  mean  millions 
of  votes  for  the  Democratic  party  next  November."  The 
Boston  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks  the  President  likely  to  "win  new 
support  from  Progressive  citizens  and  groups  who  have  chafed 
at  the  element  of  conservatism  in  the  Administration."  But 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  beUeving  the  country  less  radical  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Brandeis  appoint- 
ment may  "injure  rather  than  benefit  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  President."     And  the  Springfield  Republican  says: 

"There  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Brandeis  as  a  political  asset  for  the  Presidency  until  it  is  whispered 
that  he  is  a  Jew — one  of  the  most  prominent  Jews  in  America. 
.  .  .  Here,  indeed,  is  a  'bid  for  the  Jewish  vote'  in  the  'pivotal' 
State  in  a  Presidential  election." 

Mr.  Brandeis  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1856, 
received  his  education  in  the  Louisville  schools,  and  in  Germany, 
and  at  Harvard.  He  began  the  practise  of  law  in  Boston  in  1879. 
His  most  conspicuous  legal  activities,  as  set  down  in  Who's  Who, 
have  been  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Glavis  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation  in  1910,  and  for  shippers  in  the  advance-rate 
inquiry  before  the  Interstate  Commi^.^e  Commission  in  1911; 
as  counsel  for  the  people  in  proceedings  involving  constitu- 
tionality of  Oregon  and  of  Illinois  women's  ten-hour  laws  and 
Ohio  nine-hour  law;  and  in  preserving  the  Boston  municipal 


MR.   LANSING'S   NEW   SEA-CODE 

To  FRAME  for  submarines  and  merchant  ships  a  code 
of  rules  that  will  suit  both  Berlin  and  London  would 
seem  a  rather  large  order,  yet  that  is  precisely  what 
Secretary  Lansing  has  attempted.  The  result  is  that  London 
thinks  the  proposed  code  favors  Germany  and  Berlin  thinks 
it  favors  England.  What  he  suggests  is  that  the  [/-boats 
torpedo  no  merchant  ships  without  warning  or  wthout  placing 
their  passengers  and  crews  in  places  of  safety,  while  the  merchant 
craft,  for  their  part,  are  to  carry  no  guns  and  must  stop  w^hen 
ordered.  Many  American  papers  think  the  suggestions  excellent. 
To  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  it  seems  "a  significant  step  in 
the  direction  of  building  up  the  new  law  of  nations  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  existing  code  to  the  new  conditions  of  warfare." 
Tho  the  New  York  Globe  sees  in  it  a  threatened  lessening  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  by  enabling  submarines  to  operate  with 
less  risk  and  by  cutting  down  the  traditional  rights  of  merchant- 
men. In  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin  the  new  sea-code  is  received 
with  about  equal  scorn.  In  fact,  says  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Dehats: 

"The  American  memorandum  recognizes  implicitly,  if  not 
explicitly,  the  right  of  submarines  to  sink  inoffensive  merchant- 
men. That  is  a  revolution  in  international  law  and  a  premium 
accorded  to  barbarism." 

As  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  sees  it,  the  note  might  just  as 
well  have  been  prepared  by  Count  von  Bernstorff;  "if  Germany 
could  obtain  such  concessions  she  would  gain  immensely."  Yet 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  noting  that  concessions  are  asked  from 
the  Allies  and  promises  to  obey  certain  rules  are  asked  from 
Germany,  wonders  if  America  will  guarantee  that  the  promises 
will  be  kept;  "if  she  will,  we  have  no  doubt  what  the  answer  of 
the  Allies  wall  be." 

In  Berlin,  the  prevaiUng  comment,  as  reported  in  the  dis- 
patches, is  well  summed  up  by  the  Tdgliche  Rundscha^^,  which 
says  that  "the  note  could  just  as  well  have  been  signed  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  as  by  Secretary  Lansing,  so  carefully  is  everything 
unpleasant  or  uncomfortable  for  the  British  avoided,  so  ex- 
clusively is  every  restriction  proposed  therein  directed  toward 
rendering  submarine  warfare  impossible."  But  to  forbid  the 
arming  of  merchant  vessels  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  England 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Berliner  Zcilung,  which  adds: 

"It  has  long  been  clear  to  every  sane  thinker  that  in  war- 
time an  armed  merchantman  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  a 
peaceful  vessel.  We  certainly  would  greet  it  with  satisfaction 
if  Mr.  Lansing  were  to  put  his  announcement  into  effect." 

Mr.  Lansing  has  not  made  public  the  text  of  his  memorandum 
on  this  subject,  or  even  told  to  what  Powers  it  was  addrest. 
But,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  printed  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  note  suggests  a  formula  to  apply  to 
warfare  on  commerce  substantially  as  follows: 

"  (1)  A  non-combatant  has  the  right  to  traverse  the  high  seas 
in  a  merchant  ship  entitled  to  fly  a  belligerent  flag,  and  rely 
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upon  the  rules  of  international  law  and  the  principles  of  humanity 
if  the  vessel  is  approached  by  a  belligerent  war-vessel. 

"(2)  A  merchant  vessel  of  any  nationality  should  not  be 
subject  to  attack  until  the  belligerent  war-ship  has  warned  her 
to  stop. 

"  (3)  Any  belUgerent-owned  merchant  vessel  should  promptly 
obey  any  order  from  a  belligerent  war-ship  to  stop. 

"  (4)  No  such  merchant  vessel  should  be  fired  upon  unless  she 
tries  to  flee  or  to  resist  by  force,  and  even  in  such  case  any  attack 
upon  her  by  a  war-ship  must  stop  as  soon  as  the  flight  or  re- 
sistance ceases. 

"  (5)  Only  in  case  it  should  be  impossible,  for  military  reasons, 
for  the  war-ship  to  supply  a  prize- 
crew  or  to  convoy  the  merchant 
ship  into  port  will  she  be  justified 
in  sinking  such  merchantman,  and 
in  that  case  passengers  and  crew 
must  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety." 

Now  the  State  Department,  we 
read  in  the  New  York  paper,  "is  fully 
appreciative  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  adoption  of  these  rules  would 
place  in  the  Avay  of  the  operations 
of  the  submarines,  because  of  their 
structural  weakness."  Hitherto  mer- 
chantmen have  been  practically  help- 
less as  against  armored  war -ships 
carrying  heavy  guns,  and  have 
armed  only  for  defense  against  pi- 
rates and  privateers.  But,  we  are 
reminded  by  this  writer, 

"The  introduction  of  the  sub- 
marine into  naval  warfare  has 
changed  all  of  this.  This  craft  is 
almost  without  powers  of  defense, 
beyond  the  ability  to  submerge  to 
escape  an  enemy.  A  gun  even  of 
light  caliber  on  a  merchant  ship  could 
successfully  defend  her  against  a 
submarine.  There  are  now  no  more 
pirates,  and  the  practise  of  privateer- 
ing has  been  abandoned  by  civilized 
nations  by  general  agreement. 

"Therefore,  there  can  now  bo 
no     reason    for     the     maintenance 

of  even  small-caliber  guns  on  merchant  ships,  unless  it  is  designed 
to  make  them  superior  to  submarines,  and  thereby  deprive  that 
class  of  war-ships  of  their  undoubted  right,  with  safety,  to  warn 
and  search  such  merchantmen.  In  reality,  therefore,  any  such 
armament  of  a  merchant  vessel  now  might  be  regarded  as 
offensive  armament. 

' '  If  submarines  should  be  required  to  stop  and  search  merchant 
vessels  before  attacking  them  and  to  remove  the  passengers  and 
crews  to  places  of  safety,  it  is  not  fair  that  the  submarines  should 
be  compelled  to  expose  themselves  to  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  merchantmen." 

These  arguments  are  accepted  and  are  developed  editorially 
in  the  New  York  World  and  Philadelphia  Press  and  Record.  The 
Springfield  Republican  thinks  the  Allies  might  well  agree  not  to 
arm  merchantmen.  But  there  might  be  difficulty  "in  accepting 
the  further  demand  that  a  merchant  ship  is  to  stop  at  once 
when  summoned  to  do  so.  .  .  .  Other  commerce-destroyers  have 
speed  precisely  in  order  to  chase  ships;  why,  the  Allies  are 
likely  to  ask,  should  ships  be  made  to  stop  because  submarines 
are  slow?" 

Under  the  old  rules,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "vessels  of 
war  took  risks  in  their  operations  as  commerce-destroyers." 
But  now  "it  is  proposed  to  enable  the  submarine  to  operate  with 
less  risk."  And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  believing 
"that  submarine  attacks  upon  merchant  vessels  carrying  pas- 
sengers can  not  be  made  effective  under  rules  of  international 
law,"  declares  that  they  should  be  abandoned;  "these  weapons 
of  destruction  ought  to  be  limited  in  their  operation  to  naval 
vessels  of  the  enemy." 


A   MILLION   DEMAND   AN  EMBARGO 


B 


ACK  OF  THE  PETITION  bearing  a  million  signatures 
and  asking  for  an  embargo  on  arms-exports,  declared 
Senator  La  Follette  when  the  twenty-one  baskets  full 
of  paper  were  received  in  the  Senate,  "is  a  cry  from  the 
common  humanity  of  the  country."  When  the  monster  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kenyon  the  ensuing 
discussion  brought  out  proembargo  speeches  not  only  from 
the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Senators,  but  also  from  Messrs.  Clapp, 


Ci-iiyriyhlL-d  l)y  tlu-  International  Film  Serviro. 

THE  MONSTER  ARMS-EMBARGO  PETITION   SENT   TO  CONGRESS 

It  was  presented  by  Senator  Kenyon,  and  the  signatures  were  secured  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  organization  of  American  Women  for  Strict  Neutrality. 


Townsend,   Mar  tine,    Sutherland,    Smoot,    Hitchcock,    Clarke, 
Robinson,  and  Ashurst.    According  to  Senator  Kenyon — 

"The  signers  of  these  petitions  are  not  pro-British,  they  are 
not  pro-German,  but  they  are  pro-American,  prohumanity,  pro- 
Christianity.  .  .  The  jingle  of  the  dollar  can  not  drown  the 
cry  of  suffering  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  It  may  be  all 
right  to  sell  these  things  according  to  international  law,  but  it  is 
against  the  moral  law." 

But  the  opponents  of  any  embargo  in  Congress  and  in  the  press 
reply  that  it  would  be  both  inhumane  and  unneutral.  Such  an 
embargo  as  is  asked,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"would  prolong  the  war  and  result  in  still  greater  sacrifice  of 
life  and  suffering  of  survivors.  It  would  help  the  Teutonic 
allies  in  their  desperate  determination  to  hold  out  until  their 
enemies  gave  up  the  contest.  But  those  enemies  would  not 
give  it  up."  An  embargo,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "would 
at  this  time  be  absolutely  and  designedly  unneutral." 

"It  would  help,  and  it  is  designed  to  help,  Germany  and 
her  allies,  who  can  not  buy  munitions  here  because  their  enemies 
control  the  seas,  and  to  injure  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  who 
can.  To  stop  now  a  practise  authorized  by  international  law 
and  followed  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  120  years  is 
simply  to  side  with  and  support  the  Teutonic  allies. 

"If  the  United  States  proclaims  this  embargo  it  will  be  estopt 
in  the  future  from  removing  it.  Should  it  be  at  war,  it  would  be 
cut  off  from  foreign  supplies  of  munitions 

"To  kick  American  neutrality  galley- west,  to  deliver  the 
United  States,  bound  hand  and  foot,  helpless  to  its  enemies 
— these  are  the  inevitable  sequences  of  the  proposed  embargo." 
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Cyi)i  righted  by  Uie  American  Press  Association. 

A    CANADIAN   MEMORY— THE    BURNED    PARLIAMENT    BUILDING    AT    OTTAWA. 

On  the  night  of  Febniary  3  this  structure,  the  center  of  the  group  of  Government  buildings  at  Ottawa,  was  wrecked  by  a  fire  which  started 
in  a  reading-room  adjacent  to  the  Commons  Chamber.  Six  persons,  two  of  them  women,  lost  their  Uves.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in 
session  and  many  members  and  other  occupants  of  the  building  escaped  narrowly  and  with  great  difficulty.  The  money-loss  from  the  fire  has 
not  been  estimated,  but  priceless  paintings  and  books  and  valuable  national  documents  were  destroyed. 


«(  * 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Might  does  not  make  right,  nor  does  right  make  might. — New  York  Sun. 

All  we  want  is  a  couple  of  guns  on  the  stem  of  the  Ship  of  State,  just 
for  defense. — Philadelphia  Retard. 

TH.4T   horse-meat  they  are  eating  in  New  York  wouldn't  be  so  much 
out  of  place  if  served  a  la  cart. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

No  sooner  did  the  peace-pilgrims  visit  Sweden  than  there  were  renewed 
rumors  that  the  coimtrj'  wets  about  to  enter  the  war. — Boston  Herald. 

Miss  Jane  Add.uvis's  assertion  that  Europe  wants  peace  proves  once 
more  that  a  woman  can't  keep 
a  secret. —  Washington  Post. 


The  neutralest  neutrality 
yet  recorded  is  that  of  Billy 
Sunday,  who  says  he  wants 
to  be  a  colonel  "like  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan." — 
New  York  Herald. 

According  to  Admiral  Beat- 
ty,  England  must  "get  re- 
ligion" to  win  the  war,  but 
putting  the  fear  of  God  in  the 
other  feUow  sounds  more  prac- 
tical—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  fact  that  Colonel 
House's  visit  ha.s  mystified 
the  French  is  just  another 
illustration  of  how  strong -is 
the  bond  of  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
great  RepubUcs. — New  York 
Herald. 

The  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee 
has  reached  the  comforting 
conclusion  that  President  Wil- 
son is  poUtically  banlcrupt, 
and  tne  uncomforting  conclu- 
sion that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  defeat  him.  —  New 
York  World. 


Every  time  the  Germans  take  a  mile  of  trenches  Lloyd-George  says 
they  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Wall  Street  at  least  can  congratulate  itself  that  Brandeis  has  been 
eliminated  as  a  Presidential  possibility. — Kanesburgh  Illuminator. 

As  Mr.  Brandeis  knows  how  the  railroads  could  save  SI. 000, 000  a  day, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  seem  to  be  his  field. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Growing  hostility  of  Japan  toward  the  United  States  will  not  be  lessened 

by  the  threat  to  give  her  the 
_^ 1       Philippines.—  Washington  Post. 


■^. 


JEST  FISHIN". 

— Sykes  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


Taft  says  the  Republicans 
would  lose  with  Roosevelt  and 
the  Democrats  with  Wilson. 
But  what  would  happen  if 
they  were  the  two  candidates? 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

Dr.  Cook  reports  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Borneo  arc  not 
wild  at  all.  But  then,  he  ha.s 
just  returned  from  Europe 
with  the  Ford  pilgrims,  and 
such  a  judgment  Is  purely  relar 
live.^ — New  York  Tribune. 

A  NUMBER  of  newspapers 
are  laying  particular  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bran- 
deis is  a  Jew.  So  also  via.s 
that  early  representative  of 
the  judiciary.  Moses.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken.  —  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

A  careful  study  of  my 
contemporaries  convinces  mo 
that  some  of  tliom  are  strong 
for  a  non-part izaa  Supremo 
Court,  providixl  it  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  ultraconsci^ 
vativos  who  think  one  way. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


♦ 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CONSCRIPTION  IN  ENGLAND 


THAT  GENIUS  for  smoothing  things  over  and  bringing 
harmony  out  of  party-discords,  which  has  made  Mr. 
Asquith  so  vahiable  a  Prime  Minister  in  peace-time, 
has  never  better  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  war-asset  than 
during  the  passage  of  the  first  Conscription  Bill  ever  presented 
to  a  British  Parhament.  When  Mr.  Asquith  introduced  his 
biU  on  January  5,  he  was  faced 
by  the  resignation  of  his  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  John  Simon,  and 
of  three  other  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Labor  party, 
which  •  threatened  open  revolt. 
When  the  biU  received  the  royal 
assent  and  passed  into  law  on 
January  27,  the  three  Labor 
-ministers  were  back  in  their 
respective  offices,  the  bill  had 
passed  both  houses  of  Parliament 
in  record  time  and  with  over- 
whelming majorities,  and  organ- 
ized labor,  through  the  Trades- 
Union  Congress,  had  consented, 
albeit  grudging  and  sidlen. 

The  measure  adds  roughly  to 
the  number  of  those  Uable  to 
service  651,160  unmarried  men 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-one,  and  of  these  it 
is  estimated  that  343,386  will 
.  actually  be  used. 

When  Lord  Derby  inaugurated 
his  whirhvind  campaign  for  vol- 
imtary  enlistment,  which  yielded 
2,182,178  men,  the  Premier  sol- 
emnly promised  that  no  married 
men  should  be  called  to  the 
colors  until    aU    the    unmarried 

had  done  their  duty.  The  Conscription  Act  is  the  fulfilment 
of  that  pledge  and  provides,  with  that  desire  to  retain  the 
already  established  machinery  which  is  so  pecuUarly  an  English 
characteristic,  that  the  651,160  single  men  who  did  not  respond 
to  Lord  Derby's  invitation  to  enlist  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
done  so  and  be  treated  accordingly — ^conscription,  in  fact,  under 
the  legal  fiction  of  a  voluntary  enlistment. 

These  proceedings  have  roused  not  a  little  interest  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  pays  Mr.  Asquith  a  sort 
of  left-handed  tribute  when  it  says: 

"The  birth  of  compulsory  service  in  England  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  things  in  existence,  and  people  on  the 
Continent  will  once  more  discover  that  nothing  in  England  wears 
the  same  aspect  as  it  does  in  any  other  place  on  earth.  Only 
think  of  the  circumstances  under  which  universal  military  service 
was  adopted  in  France  and  Prussia,  the  two  countries  from  which 
all  Eiu-ope  has  borrowed  it.  In  the  midst  of  dire  peril,  with 
the  enemy  in  the  land,  to  the  accompaniment  of  tremendous 
enthusiasm,  every  one  was  ready  to  give  everything  to  save  his 
country  from  humiliation — that  was  the  beginning  of  compulsory 
service  in  Prussia  and  in  France.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  England. 

"Like  everything  else  in  England,  this  greatest  and  most 
important  of  all  questions  is  a  mere  matter  of  traffic  between 
the  parties.      There  is  no  suspicion  of  general  enthusiasm.     The 


THE  CRACK  OF  DOOM. 


Asquith  Government,  which  really  cares  nothing  about  the  fate 
of  Evu-ope  or  the  fate  of  England's  allies,  but  is  anxious  only  to 
remain  in  office,  is  once  more  sailing  through  all  difficulties 
with  unparalleled  skill  in  the  art  of  tacking." 

Colonel  Giidke,  considered  Germany's  most  discerning  mili- 
tary critic,  is  not  altogether  happy  with  the  prospect  that  con- 
scription opens  up.  He  writes  in 
the  BerUn  Vorwdrts,  which  he 
joined  after  lea\-ing  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  and  being  deprived  of 
his  military  rank  for  becoming  a 
SociaUst.     He  says: 

"No  one  can  resent  the  belief 
of  the  Enghsh  that  by  adding 
500,000  soldiers  to  their  field- 
army  they  are  throwing  a  con- 
siderable weight  into  the  scale. 
Whether  it  will  be  so  or  not 
must  depend  partly  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  military 
service  in  England  we  must 
recognize  the  firm  determination 
of  the  ruling  classes  to  continue 
the  war  at  any  cost.  With  this 
decision  of  our  worst  and  most 
powerful  enemy  —  even  if  we 
think  it  foohsh — we  have  got  to 
reckon." 


The  editors  of  the  Paris  papers 
are  distinctly  puzzled  at  the  En- 
gUsh  way  of  doing  things  and 
are  not  quite  certain  what  the 
Conscription  Act  reaUy  amounts 
to.  The  Paris  Journal  des  De- 
bats  says  that  it  establishes  no 
principle  and  settles  nothing 
definitely,  after  which  it  re- 
marks: 


-Punch  (London). 


"Even  in  a  question  in  which 
order  and  permanence  seem  to  be  most  necessary,  they  appear 
to  be  inspired  by  an  eternal  'wait  and  see,'  but  we  must  take 
our  excellent  allies  as  they  are,  and  every  one  must  recognize 
that,  if  it  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to  see,  they  have  acted 
with  all  their  strength  when  they  did  see." 

The  Temps  is  amazed  at  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  in 
England,  and  says: 

"Trades-unionists  remain  obstinately  sullen  in  the  face  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  the  country,  and  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  national  unity  to  their  immediate  interests  and 
privileges.  .  .  .  Apparently  a  portion  of  the  British  working 
classes  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Their  eyes  are  not  yet  open  to  the  reahty,  and  they  do  not  yet 
understand  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  defending  their  interests,  but 
that  the  honor  and  the  existence  of  the  country  are  in  question." 

Dyed-in-wool  Liberal  papers  in  England  are  in  a  quandary. 
Their  idolized  leaders  have  trafficked  with  the  unclean[thing,  and 
they  do  not  know  what  to  say.  The  London  Nation,  however, 
knows  its  own  mind  and  declares: 

"Conscription  for  a  great  emergency  the  country  would  have 
borne,  for  it  has  borne  everything  (including  the  incompetence 
of  its  governors)  with  patience,  just  as  its  young  manhood  has 
dared  everything  with  ardor.  But  conscription  after  6,000,000 
of  citizens  have  offered  themselves  for  armed  service  {i.e.,  about 
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2  per  oeut.  more  of  tbe  population  than  conscript  Germany  has 
taken  or  can  take) — conscription  under  a  scheme  twisted  so  as 
to  turn  it  into  a  plan,  not  for  getting  volunteer  recruits  into  the 
Army,  but  for  keeping:  tliem  out  so  as  to  make  room  for  tht>  appli- 
cation of  force;  conscription  by  a  newspaper  dodge  in  statistics; 
conscription  by  a  silly  libel  on  a  class;  conscription  as  a  cloak 
for  Ministerial  misdirection — this  is  too  much." 

The  Tory  journals  are  naturally  well  satisfied,  and  The  Satur- 
day Review  remarks: 

"The  bill  is  a  small  bill,  but  it  is  a  start.  It  means  well. 
Despite  the  cautelous  plu-ases  and  arguments  of  the  P*rime 
Minister  about  its  being  adopted  as  'an  expedient,'  not  as  'a 
principle,'  and  so  forth,  it  does,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
tell  all  the  world  that  henceforth  it  will  be  the  bounden,  the 
State-enforced,  duty  of  young  men  of  fit  bodies  and  fit  ages  to 
defend  their  country — and  to  defend  their  country  they  must 
sometimes  fight  for  it  abroad.  It  tells  this  outright  to  bachelor: 
it  gives  a  tremendously  significant  warning  to  benedick.  This 
bill  will  break  the  hard  hearts  of  out-and-out  anti-'conserip- 
tionists,'  and  the  ciu*ved  spines  of  those  Radicals  and  their 
printing-presses  who,  hke  BjTon's  Donna  Julia,  vowing  they  wU 
ne'er  consent,  have  already  consented." 

The  fears  of  labor  are  reflected  in  two  widely  read  London 
weekhes  which  both  fear  that  military  conscription  is  but  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  leading  to  industrial  conscription.  The 
New  Witness  calls  for  safeguards  to  make  the  use  of  the  Act 
"for  the  industrial  dragooning  of  labor  impossible.  It  must  be 
e.xpressly  proNided  that  no  attested  man  shall  be  under  military 
law  until  he  is  called  up  for  military  service.  It  must  also  be 
provided  that  soldiers  shall  not  be  used  for  industrial  piu-poses." 
The  Socialistic  A'ew  Statesman  says: 

"Mr.  Asquith's  statement  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  allowing  the  bill  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
dustrial compulsion  is  an  assurance  which,  as  far  as  he  and  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole  are  concerned,  may  be  accepted  without  the 
slightest  reservation.  But  as  it  stands  it  can  be  so  used  and 
certainly  -n-ill  be  so  used.  An  employer  has  only  to  dismiss  a 
'starred'  unmarried  man  of  military  age  for  that  man— unless 
he  can  promptly  secure  other  'starred'  employment — to  become 
ipso  facto  a  conscripted  soldier.  What  a  weapon  for  the  anti- 
trade-union employer!" 


THE  DEFENSE   OF  EGYPT 

SOME  UNEASINESS  is  manifested  in  the  British  press 
when  dealing  with  the  second  attack  on  Egypt  threatened 
by  the  troops  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  while  most  of 
the  London  papers  prophesy  the  utter  failure  of  the  expedition, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that,  when  it  comes 
to  the  test,  a  situation  of  considerable  gravity  will  be  created. 
This  is  also  recognized  in  neutral  countries,  and  Amsterdam 
dispatches  tell  us  that  the  Dutch  liners  and  mail-boats  plying 
between  Holland  and  her  East-Indian  colonies  no  longer  pass 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  but  now  follow  the  old  route  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  London  Daily  News  says  candidly: 

"Egypt,  since  the  crushing  of  Servia  and  the  treachery  of 
Bulgaria,  has  become  a  vulnerable  point  in  our  communications 
with  India.  The  capture  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  occupation 
of  Cairo  would  strike  not  a  death-blow,  because  as  long  as  we 
retain  our  sea-power  the  British  Empire  is  unconquerable,  but 
a  decidedly  serious  blow,  which  we  must  on  no  account  allow  to 
be  pushed  home  or  we  shaU  stagger  under  its  effect." 

From  this  source  we  also  learn  of  a  new  railroad  built  in  the 
Holy  Land  since  the  war  began,  and  The  News  thus  traces  the 
route  to  be  followed  by  the  invading  army: 

"The  passage  from  the  Galata  landing-stage  at  Constanti- 
nople to  Haidar  Pasha,  the  terminus  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  is 
half  an  hour  by  steamer,  and  the  Turks  have  a  dozen  or  more 
very  good  local  steamers,  each  capable  of  taking  1,000  men  for  a 
short  journey.  Between  Haidar  Pasha  and  Aleppo,  where  the 
Bagdad  Railway  links  up  with  the  Syrian  line,  there  are  still 
two  breaks,  one  of  some  18  miles  in  the  Taiu"us  Mountain,  and 
a  second  one  of  lesser  length  in  the  Amanus  range,  between 
Adana  and  Aleppo.  From  Aleppo  there  is  now  through  railway 
communication  to  Beersheba,  which  is  within  35  miles  of  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  and  is  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition- 
ary force  which  is  known  to  be  preparing  for  a  second  attempt 
to  invade  Egypt.  The  total  distance  from  Haidar  Pasha  to 
Beersheba  is  approximately  1,200  miles." 

The  News  thinks  that  the  advantages  in  the  defense  of  Egypt 
lie  with  the  English,  but  it  remarks: 

"So  long  as  we  realize  what  the  struggle  means  for  us — we 


THE  SWOUD   OF  ISLAM. 

The  British  Lion—"  The  dear  old  days  at' Jnez  wiU  soon  be  overl  " 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


THE  second  time  OF  ASKING. 

Bosch  (with  visions  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt) — "I  suppose  ho  knows 
the  way  there." 
Camel  (overhearing) — "  And  backl "  — Punch  (London). 


TWO    PROPHETIC    VISIONS    ABOUT    EGYPT. 
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have  been  rather  late  in  doing  so — we  have  nothing  to  fear.  In 
Europe  the  Germans  have  been  fighting  with  the  advantage 
derived  from  interior  lines,  but  in  attempting  to  turn  us  out  of 
Egypt  the  strategical  advantage  passes  into  our  hands.  We  can 
reenforce  the  garrison  of  Egypt  more  quickly  than  the  Germans, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  Syrian  Railway,  can  send  troops  to  Beer- 
sheba.  None  the  less  are  they  making  their  preparations  for 
invasion  with  the  foresight,  energy,  and  thoroughness  which 
they  always  bring  to  bear  on  the  business  of  war.  There  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Meissner  Pasha,  the  engineer  of 
the  Bagdad  Railway,  intends  to  construct  a  light  railway  from 
Beersheba  through  the  heart  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  lay  a  pipe-line  to 
ean-y  water  alongside  of  it." 

"The  strategic  frontiers  of  Egypt  are  in  Palestine  now  as 
always,"  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  it  advocates  an 
attempt  to  secure  these  frontiers  by  an  attack  on  the  Holy 
Land.     The  Guardian  does  not  disguise  its  uneasiness,  for  it  says: 

"The  actual  line  of  defense  is  along  the  Suez  Canal,  which, 
tho  capable  of  being  made  impregnable,  is  none  the  less  a  very 
bad  frontier  for  Egypt.  .  .  .  Supposing  the  Turks  were  able  to 
keep  up  the  attack  on  the  Suez 
Canal  line  mthout  actually 
carrying  it,  they  would  still  have 
accomplished  everything  that 
the  Germans  could  desire,  be- 
cause this  would  be  sufficient 
,to  stop  the  Canal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  We  might  con- 
tinue to  hold  Egypt,  but  we 
should  be  virtually  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Turkey  holding  the  Dar- 
danelles strait  against  the  opera- 
tions of  a  Power  commanding 
the  sea.  Egypt,  as  things  are 
— and  the  fact  can  not  be  too 
often  emphasized — is  the  weak 
spot  in  our  system  of  Imperial 
defense  by  sea-power.  Not 
until  Palestine  is  in  our  pos- 
session can  Egypt  be  regarded 
as  safe." 

The  London  Spectator  alone 
exhibits  the  usual  cheery  opti- 
mism of  the  British  by  saying: 

"Tho  we  see  all  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  such  an  attack, 
and  fully  understand  the  risks, 
we  believe  that  that  invasion 
is  on  the  whole  not  to  be  dread- 
ed, but  indeed  should  be  wel- 
comed as  likely  to  bring  ruin  on 
its  planners.  If  we  have  made, 
as  we  must  assume  we  have 
made,  full  preparations  along  the 
line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  we  ask 
for  nothing  better  than  that  the 
Germans  and  Turks  should  knock 
their  heads  against  our  lines  and 

engage  in  a  new  example  of  trench-warfare  in  which  they 
will  have  their  backs  to  a  waterless  desert,  with,  at  the  very 
most,  two  lines  of  attenuated  desert  railway  and  no  lateral 
communication,  not  even  a  road,  while  we  shall  have  Egypt 
behind  us  and  all  its  supplies,  including  water.  What  is  best 
of  all,  we  shall  have  the  lateral  communication,  first,  of  the 
Suez  Canal  with  its  flotillas  of  gunboats — i.e.,  floating  batteries 
of  heavy  artillery,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  exactly 
as  they  are  wanted;  and,  further,  a  railway  running  parallel 
to  the  Canal,  which  can  be  used  to  reenforce  our  line  at  any  point 
and  'teach  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage.'  At  the  same 
time,  both  our  flanks  will  rest  upon  the  sea,  which  means  upon 
British  squadrons." 

The  confidence  displaycjd  by  The  Spectator  in  tho  part  the 
British  Navy  is  prepared  to  take  in  the  defense  of  Egypt  is  not 
shared  by  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  caustically  remarks: 

"The  British  Navy,  whose  mission  it  was  to  protect,  and  even 
to  advance  British  trade  and  defend  British  colonies,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  delay,  even  by  one  iota,  the  collapse  which  is  to  take 


place  on  the  Suez  Canal.  It  lies  idle  in  some  unknown  harbor, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats,  whose 
job  is  to  watch  over  the  commerce  of  neutral  States  and  to 
commit  as  many  outrages  upon  it  as  possible." 


IS   JAPAN   TIRED   OF   ENGLAND? 


Ti 


THE  WAY  TO  EGYPT. 

By  tho  above  route,  shown  on  a  map  taken  from  the  London  Daily 
News,  will  the  troops  of  tho  Central  Powers  travel  when  they  make 
their  second  attack  on  Egypt.  Note  the  new  railroad  through  Pal- 
estine, which,  The  News  lells  us,  has  been  built  since  the  last  thrust 
at  Suez  especially  to  bring  troops  to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 


HE  RECENT  VISIT  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  Mikhailovitch  to  the  Cotrrt  of  the  Mikado  re- 
vived talk  of  a  possible  Russo-Japanese  alliance  which 
has  been  rumored  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  European  War. 
The  Russian  Grand  Duke  was  received  with  great  ent'husiasm 
by  both  the  Japanese  Government  and  people.  When  he 
arrived  at  Tokyo  on  January  12,  the  Mikado  showed  him  tho 
extraordinary  courtesy  of  going  to  the  railway  station  person- 
ally to  welcome  him. 

This  enthusiastic  demonstration  of  Japanese  friendship  for 
Russia  seems  the  more  significant  when  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  the 
dissatisfaction  which  certain  newspapers  in  Tokyo  have  been 
'  expressing  over  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese aUiance.  We  recall  that 
almost  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Russo  -  Japanese  War  certain 
British  publicists  began  to  com- 
plain of  Japan's  activities  in 
Manchuria  and  China  as  incom- 
patible with  the  best  interests  of 
England.  At  that  time  Japan 
said  nothing  to  return  the  com- 
pliments of  such  British  critics. 
In  fact,  her  leading  jotirnals  were 
remarkably  reserved  and  calm 
up  to  the  fall  of  Tsing-tao,  the 
German  stronghold  in  China. 
With  this  new  turn  of  affairs  in 
the  Far  East,  however,  some  of 
the  minor  Japanese  papers  be- 
gan to  exhibit  restlessness  in 
their  attitude  toward  British 
diplomacy.  Their  feeling  ap- 
peared to  be  that  the  British  dip- 
lomat was  too  clever  to  suit  a 
' '  simple  -  hearted ' '  nation  like 
Japan. 
True, 
leading 


even  at  that  time  no 
newspapers  came  out 
openly  against  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance,  but  one  had  only  to 
read  between  the  lines  to  sus- 
pect that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  relationship  between  the 
two  nations.  For  one  thing,  it  was  complained  sotto  voce  that 
Great  Britain  was  planning  to  secure  a  controlling  power  over 
the  German  section  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  measur- 
ing some  400  miles.  England's  claim  for  this  privilege  was 
based,  it  was  said,  upon  the  part  she  played  in  the  siege  of 
Tsing-tao  by  sending  a  war-ship  and  some  500  troops  to  co- 
operate with  the  Japanese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  told, 
the  Japanese  did  all  the  fighting,  and  as  a  reward  Japan  was  to 
retain  in  her  possession  255  miles  of  German  railways  in 
Shantung,  145  miles  less  than  what  England  was  coveting. 

When  the  rumors  of  the  British  intention  to  gain  a  control 
of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  line  were  abroad,  the  Tokyo  Yamato 
published  an  editorial  criticizing  England's  selfishness  in  the 
most  scathing  terms.  This  journal  has  ever  since  been  out- 
spoken in  discussing  British  policy  in  the  Far  East.  In  one  of 
its  recent  editorials  on  England  the  Yamato  says: 

"Great  Britain  never  wished  at  heart   to  become  Japan's 
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ally.  Slio  did  not  wish  to  tMitor  into  such  iiitiinutc  iclalioiis  willi 
us,  for  sho  privately  n'trardt'd  us  as  an  u])start  nation  radically 
ditTcrcnt  from  her  in  i>loud  and  rciisrion.  It  was  simply  the 
foreo  of  t'iroumstancos  which  compollod  lior  to  outer  into  an  alli- 
ance with  us.  It  is  the  height  of  conceit  on  our  part  to  think 
that  England  really  cared  for  our  friendship,  for  slie  never 
did.  It  was  the  Russian  meiuice  to  Imiia  and  Persia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Gerniau  ascendency  on  the  other,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  clasp  our  hands." 

The  same  paper  jiublishes  an  article  from    the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Takebe,  a  well-known  authority  on  sociology',  who  con- 


'Vho  Yorodzu  is  especially  concerned  that  the  Government  should 
drive  the  Hindus  to  China  instead  of  allowing  them  time  to 
sail  for  the  United  States,  where,  it  thinks,  they  would  have 
been  nmch  safer  than  in  China.  But  the  most  significant  part 
of  the  editorial  is  in  the  following  passages: 

"No  wonder  that  [our  P'oreign  Department  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  located  on  Downing  Street!  No  wonder  that  our  Foreign 
Minister  is  often  regarded  as  an  agent  of  Sir  Edward  Grey! 

"Grc^at  Britain,  the  world's  greatest  Power,  does  not  always 
take  Japan  seriously.  Since  the  historic  days  of  Sir  Hairy 
Parkes,  who  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our 
infant  diplomats,  our  Government  has  been  liable 
to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  British  envoys. 
The  Japanese  people  progress  more  rapidly  than 
the  Government,  and  they  can  not  but  resent  a 
Government  which  is  so  subservient  to  a  foreign 
Power." 

Tho  the  leading  newspapers  in  Japan  have  not 
joined  the  anti-British  agitation  started  by  minor 
papers  of  the  Yamato  type,  the  utterances  quoted 
above  fiirnish  a  straw  showing  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  Such  influential  conservative 
joiu-nals  as  the  Tokyo  Jiji  and  Asahi  are  still 
voicing  fidelity  to  the  alliance  with  England. 


1111-  (.uiiipauj    l.\t'"-  V.iik    "W.iild") 


BRITISH  LIGHT  CRUISER  HERMES  TORPEDOED  AND  SINKING. 
Caught  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  in  the  same  montli  in  whicli  the  Ilawke  was  lost,  the 
Hermes  fell  victim  to  a  German  submarine.  Most  of  tlie  ofBcers  and  crew  were  saved, 
but  the  cruiser  sank  rapidly.  "  She  made  a  gaUant  struggle  before  she  went  down," 
declared  an  eye-witness.  •' She  even  appeared  to  be  moving  slowly  when  her  water- 
line  was  far  below  the  surface."  This  first  view  of  the  sinking  to  be  released  for  pub- 
lication shows  the  work  of  rescue  still  going  on  altho  the  decks  are  already  awash. 


tends  that  altho  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  has  in  the  past 
been  beneficial  to  both  the  high  contracting  parties,  it  has  really 
outlived  its  usefulness.  He  believes  that  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  alliance  ceased  with  the  termination  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  goes  on  to  argue: 

".Japan's  national  policy  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  highly  incUvidualistie,  selfish,  and  commercial. 
.  .  .  The  European  War  has  disclosed  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  our  national  character  and  ideals  and  those 
of  the  English.  While  we  are  a  nation  willing  to  serve  the  State 
at  the  sacrifice  of  our  personal  interests,  the  Englishman  is  too 
individualistic  to  serve  his  country  even  at  such  a  time  of  strain 
and  stress  as  the  present.  We  can  not  go  hand-in-hand  with 
such  a  nation.  Not  only  our  interests  are  not  common  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  but  we  must  admit  that  she  is  a  hard 
nation  to  work  with.  If  we  keep  on  travehng  with  her,  we  may 
some  day  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Would  it  not  be 
better  both  for  England  and  for  us  to  be  frank  with  each  other 
and  discontinue  the  alliance  at  the  end  of  its  term?" 

As  if  adding  strength  to  this  agitation,  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu, 
much  of  the  type  of  the  Yamato,  severely  criticizes  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  deporting  Hindu  revolutionists.  This 
journal  thinks  it  a  disgrace  that  Japan,  t'ue  "knight  among  the 
nations,"  should  refuse  shelter  to  those  opprest  exiles  who 
came  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  her  protection. 


"  DEVILS  IN  MASKS  "—A  vivid  account  of  a 
British  gas-attack  on  the  German  trenches  is  found 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  sent  by  Herr  Kellerman, 
its  special  correspondent  on  the  Western  front. 
He  describes  the  monotony  of  life  in  the  trenches, 
the  wearying  wait  for  something  to  happen,  and 
the  cold  watches  when  dawn  is  breaking — a  moment 
usually  chosen  to  deliver  an  assault.  The  monot- 
ony is  broken  by  what  he  terms  "devils  in  masks" 
attacking  under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  gas.  The 
writer  looks  from  the  trenches  and — 

"Then  whitish  fog-banks  began  to  creep  slowlj' 
nearer.  The  landscape  consists  of  flat  meadows 
and  fields,  and  in  these  months  a  mist  hangs 
over  it  morning  and  evening.  Thus  it  happened 
that  oiu"  men  at  first  thought  the  approaching 
whitish  bank  of  vapor  was  mist.  But  very  soon 
they  knew  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  a  gas- 
attack,  and  the  order  was  issued:  'Put  on  the 
gas-masks.' 

"The  bank  of  fog  passed  over  our  trenches. 
Then  came  a  low  bank  of  smoke  creeping  towartl 
us,  black-gray;  then  again  another  bank  of  gas  some  ten  minutes 
behind  the  first.  Altogether  three  or  four  double  waves  of 
whitish  gas  and  smoke-gas  swept  over  our  trenches.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  seen.  Some  men  coughed  and  fell  down. 
Others  stood  at  the  ready  as  long  as  possible.  The  English 
artillery  at  the  same  time  fired  gas-shells  on  our  trenches. 

"Behind  the  fourth  gas-  and  smoke-cloud  there  suddenly 
emerged  Englishmen  in  thick  lines  and  storming  columns. 
They  rose  suddenly  from  the  earth,  wearing  smoke-masks  over 
their  faces,  and  looking  not  like  soldiers,  but  Uke  devils.     Wire 

was  no  longer  there  to  hold  them  back 

"Shortly  after  seven  o'clock  no  more  news  reached  the  divi- 
sional fighting  headquarters  to  the  rear.  Telegi-aph-  aiul  tele- 
phone-wires were  shot  to  pieces,  and  communications  had  to 
be  restored  by  dispatch-riders  and  motors. 

"These  were  bad  and  terrible  hours.  The  adjoining  di\ision 
also  reported  a  gas-attack  and  that  their  first  line  had  been 
stormed  by  the  English.  The  smell  of  gas  nuuie  itself  keenly 
noticeable.  The  fog  was  so  thick,  even  among  the  staff's  to  the 
rear,  that  one  could  not  see  ten  meters  in  front  of  him.  Rtimors 
flew  about;  reports  circulated  like  wildfire. 

"Then  at  last  news  becanu>  more  definite.  The  British  1h>- 
tween  the  last  gas-waves  had  succeeded  in  storming  the  first  lino 
of  trenches  in  our  division." 

Herr  Kellerman  then  proceeds  to  give  a  long  accountof  the  hand- 
to-hand  battle  which  ensued  and  tell  how  in  the  end  the  German 
troops  succeeded  iu  regaining  possession  of  their  lost  position. 


BIOLOGICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  CITY  LIFE 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION  may  be  considered  Here  we  see  that  the  two  poorer  classes  have  a  higher  birth-rate 

from  one  point  of  view  as  the  continually  more  successful  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  while  this  is  reversed  in  the 

attempt  of  man  to  better  his  environment  by  increasing  richer   classes.     The   total  average,  disregarding  class,  showed 

his  control  of  the  forces  of  nature.     It  is  ob\-ious  that  this  con-  530  children  in  city  to  507  in  country  for  every  100  couples, 

trol  has  reached  its  highest  point  in  great  cities.     Logically,  But  among  the  city  babies  only  386  reached  their  fifth  year, 

therefore,  these  should  be  the  favorable  spots  for  human  develop-  while  there  were  408  to  do  so  in  the  country.     Commenting  on 

ment  both  of  mind  and  of  body.     Yet  we  frequently  hear  it  this,  Mr.  Fehlinger  says: 

maintained  that  country  life  is  best  for  the  race,  and  that  city  .^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  mortality  in  cities  are  probably 

life,  particularly  that  of  large  cities,  is  deteriorative  and  de-  primarily  of  a  social  natiu-e.     It  is  known  that  the  mortality 

structive  both  mentally  and  physically.  among  the  urban  laboring  classes  is  by  far  the  greatest,  and  that 

This  view  is  maintained  mth  great  energv  by  a  well-known  they  suffer  the  most  adverse  conditions.     Moreover,  it  should 

n^^^^r.  „„+i,«,.u,.  T-»„  v^^     i-  XT          r         -nr    i-            " T-k  be  specially  noted  that  it  is  just  among  these  that  there  are 

German  authority,  Dr.  Ernst  Kraepehn.     Wntmg  on     Degener-  xi-j-Ji                  i-c^u             ^^         u                ^^uj 

,,    .                            '■                         ^               ^  to  be  found  a  large  number  from  the  country  who  are  not  bred 

ative   Problems,      in   the    Zentralblatt  fiir   Nervenheilkunde,   he  ^^  pj^y  jife,  aud  therefore  more  subject  to  selective  urban  in- 

declares   that  modern  Kultiir,  and-  particularly  that   of  cities,  fluences  than  natives.     It  is  very  striking,  too,  how  industrial 

is  answerable  for  the  majority  of  mental  maladies,  since  these  are  laborers  coming  from  the  country  to  the  city  deteriorate  in  the 

unknoAvn    among    primitive    peoples    and    comparatively    rare  ^,^w  surroundings.     One  involuntarily  receives  the  impression 

,      „             ^.              ,              .,      .  that  the  strong  and  healthy  aspect  of  these  people  is  rather 

among    country-dweUers.       The    great    contributive    causes    to  deceptive.     The  city  man  may  look  less  strong  and  blooming 

physical  and  mental  degeneration  are  alcoholism  and  the  social  to  begin  with,  yet  may  evince  greater  powers  of  resistance, 

diseases  to  which  city  life  is  more  conducive  than  country  life.  "It  is  questionable  whether  country  (children  come  into  the 

Furthermore,  he  arraigns  the  constant  intellectual  tension  which  world  any  stronger  than  city  children.     This  is  commonly  said, 
characterizes  the  city-dwellers,  particularly  among  the  cultivat- 

ed  classes.  Judging  by  statistics  of  military  recruits,  the  rural  showed  a 

There  are  reasons,   however,   for  doubting   the  accuracy   of  stronger  build  at  maturity  than  urb?n  recruits,   tho  it  should 

such  sweeping  conclusions,   and  they  are  interestingly  discust  bo  noted,  perhaps,   that  the  former  show  a  stronger  tendency 

by  Mr.  H.  Fehlinger  in  Die  Nalurwissenschaflen  (Berlin).     For  to  enlist.     Dr.  Claasen  is  cited  to  the  effect  that  among  recruits 

one  thing,  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  breakdown  occur  who  were  country-born  and  bred,  the  percentage  found  fit  for 

among  city-dwellers  who  were  born  and  reared  in  the  country.  military  service  fell  from  61  per  cent,  in  1902  to  58.7  per  (^enl-.  in 

The  inherent  weakness  merely  reveals  itself  more  quickly  under  1907.      Among  those  country-born  but   employed   industrially 

the  greater  strain  and  complexity  of  city  life  than.it  would  have  there  was  a  fall  in  the  same  time  from  60.2  per  cent,  to  57.5  per 

done  in  the  calmer  rural  life.     But  this  does  not  indicate,  says  cent.     Among    those  city-born  but  engaged  in  agriculture  the 

Mr.  Fehlinger,  that  the  Kullur  of  the  city  is  responsible  for  the  decrease  was  from  60.1  per  cent,  to  56.8  per  cent.     Among  those 

low  power  of  resistance.  city-born  and  engaged  in  industries  it  was  from  54.7  per  cent. 

"Rather  it  has  made  this  apparent,  while  in  the  country  it  *»  49.9  per  cent.  In  considering  those  figures  it  must  be  re- 
would  have  remained  concealed.  Moreover,  it  would  have  membered  that  the  strength  of  the  Army  remained  unchanged 
])robably  been  transmitted  to  a  larger  number  of  descendants,  while  the  number  of  recruits  called  on  for  service  was  increased, 
while  the  breakdown  which  happens  in  the  city  usually  occurs 

in  the  midst  of  the  active  period  of  life  and  puts  an  end  to  further  "But  even  if  the  rural  population  is  distinguished  by  greater 

transmission  of  the  constitutional  weakness."  corporeal  strength,  this  is  no  evidence  of  greater  biological  re- 
sistance.    Modern  citv  Kultur  is  still  very  recent,  and  from  the 

Mr.  Felilinger  admits  that  according  to  statistics  the  birth-  biological  standpoint  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  possible  that  in 

rate  is  higher  and  the  infant  mortality  lower  in  the  country  than  the  short  time  in  which  it  has  been  an  influential  factor  it  could 

in  cities,  and  that  at  first  glance  this  seems  the  most  obvious  have   caused   the   degeneration   of    the   masses   ascribed   to   it. 

proof  of  the  biological  disadvantage  of  city  hfe.     But  he  thinks  ^ven  if  it  be  admitted  that  through  external  conditions  affecting 

^                                                       ,  ,       J.        1-™.            •                   •  the  nutrition  of  the  germ-plasm  an  indirect  influence  is  exerted 

the  undisputed  facts  are  capable  of  a  different  interpretation.  ^n  inheritance,  whose  consequence  might  be  that  in  the  offspring 

P'irst,  because  " race-suicide "  is  more  general  in  cities;  secondly.  certain  qualities  are  less  developed  than  are  desirable  for  tho 

because  of   the  different  proportions  of   the  married  and   un-  welfare  of  the  race,  even  then  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the 

married.     In  this  connection  he  quotes  from  an  article  bv  Dr.  economic  changes  of  the  last  few  decades  could  have  occasioned 

T.T,,T-,,,  ii/-.-.  j^  i  T^-1  •  iT^  •  a  noticeable  constitutional  impairment  of  the  people." 
J.  H.  F.  Kohlbrugge  on  City  and  Country  as  Biological  Environ- 
ment," appearing  in  Archiv  Rassen-  und  GesellschaftabiologiCy  The  author  points  out  that  living  conditions  of  the  masses 
where  attention  is  drawn  to  the  thousands  of  unmarried  young  in  cities  are  already  much  improved;  injuries  from  industrial 
people  in  the  cities  as  a  factor  in  the  lower  birth-rate.  Dr.  poisons  are  increasingly  avoided;  the  use  of  alcohol  is  decreasing; 
Kohlbrugge  also  gives  some  more  significant  data  on  birth-rate  the  combat  against  diseases,  including  those  racially  dangerous, 
collected  by  the  Netherlands  Statistical  Bureau.     These  com-  has  made  great  strides,  etc. 

pare  the  rate  estimated  on  equal  numbers  of  man-iages  of  long  <<r)   +  +1     r     ,.           •      <-i    ^  •      •*•      ^i,      *         ^    e         •  ,. 

'■                                                    ^          ,            .                             1  -^"t  the  fact  remains  that  in  cities  the  struggle  for  existence  is 

duration  among  urban  and  rural  populations.     The  number  of  as  a  rule  keener  than  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  congenital 

families  in  each  case  was  4,758  and  the  results  are  classified  defects  sooner  come  to  light.  .  .  .  This  would  also  explain  the 

with   reference   to   the   economic   social   stratum.     Taking    100  lower  percentage  of  military  fitness  in  cities, 

marriages  as  the  unit,  the  resultant  offspring  are  as  follows.  ''^ity  Kullur  is  also  largely  responsible  for  the  modern  shiftings 

'^  of  population  which  have  prevented  the  isolation  of  great  masses 

City         Country  of  people  in  the  country  with  the  consequent  inbreeding.     City 

Poorest  class 561             519  Kullur  is  biologically  advantageous  because  it  is  favorable  to 

XTppermiddlcclass:::::;:::::!;::;:;.'!:;;;;:  «?>              475  niantal    selection.     Marriages    dictated    by    parents    are    much 

Wealthy  class •118             •150  rarer  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.     In  the  city,  too,  physical 


'J1^ 

and  iiuMital  at  t raotions  are  taken  mui-]i 
more  into  consideration,  while  in  the 
<ountr\-  the  range  of  ehoiee  is  eoii- 
siderably  more  eireinnscribed." 

This  German  authority  then  gives 
what  some  may  consider  a  parting- 
shot  at  the  whole  system  of  Teutonic 
Kultur  in   his  closing   paragraph    when 
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he    remarks    candidly: 


"Far  worse  than  the  influences  of  city  Kultur,  which  are 
chiefly  of  selective  nature,  are  other  modem  tendencies,  most 
particularly  those  which  have  for  their  aim  the  suppression  of 
individuality  and  independent  activity,  and  which  accustom 
e\ery  one  to  be  led  instead  of  finding  his  own  path  for  himself. 
It  is  those  which  most  assist  progressive  degeneration  and  the 
persistence  of  the  untit." 


of  considerable  importance  is  shown 
by  his  further  statement  that  770 
cases  of  trench-foot  occurred  during 
the  week  ending  November  27.  Such 
discussion  as  did  take  place  at  the 
A(iademie  arose  in  connection  with  a 
recommendation  to  grease  the  fool 
and  the  stocking  carefully,  using  For 
this  purpose  by  preference  tallow  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
o.\-foot  oil.     This  was  referred  back  to  the  committee." 


-i.Nui.t:  .-iiLKwoKM   riiiii Ml.  m.\i:mfii;i)  liK)  timks. 
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"TRENCH-FOOT";   A   WAR-DISEASE 

IT  HAS  LONG  BEEN  RECOGNIZED  that  the  condition  of 
the  soldiers'  feet  is  an  important  factor  in  A\-inning  or  losing 
a  campaign.  The  present  war  differs  from  previous  con- 
flicts, however,  in  that  the  troubles  to  be  guarded  against  come 
not  from  excessive  marching,  but  from  too  much  standing  still. 
A  recognizable  malady,  which  has  come  to  be  known  to  the 
military  surgeons  as  "trench-foot,"  is  due  to  standing  all  day 
in  the  cold  mud  and  slush  of  the  trenches.  It  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  special  attention  by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 
which  has  issued  a  special  series  of  leaflets  to  the  soldiers,  telling 

them  how  to  avoid  it.     Says  a  con-       

tributor  to  The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal (London,  December  18) : 

"After  pointing  out  that  such 
lesions  occurred  particularly  in  the 
feet,  owing  to  standing  in  water, 
liquid  mud,  or  melted  snow%  to  wear- 
ing damp  boots,  to  contraction  of  the 

leather  and  consequent  constriction  of  the  foot  interfering  wdth 
the  circulation  and  producing  swelUng  of  the  foot  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  the  leaflet  proceeds  to  make  certain  recommenda- 
tions. It  advises  that  the  men  should  make  every  effort  to  render 
the  bottom  of  the  trenches  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  drains 
and  catch-pits,  and  laying  down  shingle  or  hurdles;  that  men 
should  not  remain  standing  or  sitting  longer  than  is  necessary' ; 
that  they  should  w^ear  large  boots;  and  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  wrap  the  feet  wnth  strips  of  paper  under  the  sock  and  to  keep 
two  pairs  of  boots  and  socks,  so  that  those  not  in  use  can  be 
dried.  The  most  important  point,  however,  is  to  take  the  boots  off 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  to  rub  the  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the 
legs  thoroughly  for  ten  minutes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  toes 
and  ankles  are  moved  energetically.  Afterward,  a  dry  pair 
of  socks  should  be  put  on.  The  soldiers  are  counseled  to  use 
the  opportunity  of  being  in  camp  or  billets  to  give  particular 
care  to  their  feet  and  boots,  washing  the  feet  and  rubbing  them 
at  least  once  a  day.  The  boots  should  be  cleaned  of  all  mud, 
dried  without  hardening  them  by  bringing  them  too  near  the 
fire,  and  greased.  Fiurther,  if  he  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  feet 
are  beginning  to  suffer  from  cold,  the  soldier  is  advised  to  take 
off  his  boots,  rub  the  feet  gently,  put  on  sabots  filled  with  straw, 
and  see  the  medical  officer  at  once.  . 
.  .  .  discusses  the  prevention  of  what 
appears  now  to  be  commonly  known 
as  'trench-foot'  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  and  describes  a  Avater- 
proof  silk  bag  for  the  foot  and  leg, 
to  be  worn  inside  the  boot.  He 
considers  that  a  water-proof  top- 
boot,  so  devised  as  to  leave  a  fairly 
wade  air-space  between  the  foot  and 
ankle  and  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
w^ould  be  more  efficient  and  probably 
more  convenient,  provided  the  ma- 
terial used  was  light  and  did  not  in- 
terfere with  movements,  and  Mr. 
Tennant  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  a  large  number  of  rubber 
thigh-boots  have  been  issued.  That 
the  matter  has  already  become  one 


Fig.  2.     A  SILK-FIBEU  SPLIT  WHEKE  THE  GUM  FAILS  TO  HOLD 


Prof.  Sheridan  Delepine 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  SL'ieutific  Aiueriiail,"   New  York. 

Fig.  3.    THE  "twist"  of  cotton-fibers  causes  INTERLOCKING 


HOW   TO   KNOW  THE   TEXTILES 

^ROBABLY  few  persons  know  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  individual  fibers  of  the  cloth  of  which  their  garments 
are  made;  or  anything  about  the  methods  employed  in 
preparing  and  using  these  fibers.  Possibly  experience  has 
taught  them  to  distinguish  between  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  but 
these  terras  mean  very  little  to  them  except  as  concerns  the 
finished  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  single  thread  of  sewing 
silk  may  contain  as  many  as  1,000  cocoon  threads  side  by  side. 
In  a  pound  of  silk  there  are  approximately  5,000,000  to  10,000,000 
feet,  or,  in  round  numl>ers,  900  to  1,800  miles  of  fiber — enough  to 
stretch  half  the  distance  across  the  United  States.  Karl  B. 
Lamb,  who  gives  this  information  in  an  article  on  "Textile 
Fibers  and  their  Characteristics,"  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  January  8),  goes  on  to  say: 

"Equallj'  startling  is  the  fact  that  each  wool-fiber  as  it  comes 

from  the  back  of  the  sheep  is  covered 

with  tiny  scales,  and  that  it  is  the 

interlocking    of    these    scales    which 

enables   wool    to    be   'felted.'    It    is 

likewise    interesting    to    learn    that 

wool  is   reclaimed  from   old  clothes 

and  rags  and  rewoven  into  cloth,  and 

that  the  reason  why  cotton  can  be 

spun  into  very  fine,  strong  yarns  is 

because  the  cotton-fibers  are  of  a  very  fine  diameter  and  are  flat, 

twisted  ribbons  in  structure,  which  fact  enables  them  to  'kink' 

together  and  interlock. 

"The  accompanying  enlarged  views  of  a  few  of  the  common 
textile-fibers  disclose  certain  characteristics  of  these  fibers  which 
are  unknown  to  the  naked  eye.  The  first  illustration.  Figure  I, 
shows  a  single  cocoon  thread  as  it  is  spun  by  the  silkworm,  greatly 
magnified.  This  raw  silk  is  composed  of  about  80  per  cent,  pure 
silk  and  20  per  cent,  silk  gum.  The  silk  itself  is  formed  by  two 
glands  in  the  body  of  the  worm,  and  during  the  spinning  of  the 
cocoon  it  flows  through  two  channels  in  the  head  of  the  worm 
into  one  exit  tube.  The  silk  is,  therefore,  composed  primarily 
of  two  single  threads  or  filaments.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
silk  filaments  are  being  formed,  the  silk  gum  is  being  prepared  by 
two  other  glands  and  flows  out  with  the  filaments,  cementing 
them  together.  Tliis  gum  is  of  the  consistency  of  fairly  thin 
fluid  when  it  emerges  from  the  glands,  but  it  quickly  coagulates 
upon  coming  in  contact  wath  the  air.  In  Figure  1  the  twin 
structure  of  silk-fiber  can  be  readily  seen. 

"In   Figure   2   appears   a   photomicrograph    of    a   silk-fiber, 
showing  a  defective  spot  where  the  gum  has  failed  to  hold  the 
two  silk  filaments  together,  allowing  them  to  split  apart.     This 
view,  as  well  as  that  appearing  in  Figure  1.  depicts  the  character- 
istic glasslike  smoothness  of  the  silk- 
fiber,  which   property  gives  it  the 
beautiful   luster   that    distinguishes 
.silk  fabrics. 

"The  next  photomicrograph.  Fig- 
ure 3,  shows  a  mass  of  cotton-fibers 
that,  as  can  be  seen,  are  in  the 
nature  of  flat,  twisted  ribbons.  This 
peculiar  structure  of  the  fiber  is 
characteristic  and  is  the  cause  of  cot- 
ton's most  important  trait,  namely, 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
spun  into  very  fine  and  strong 
yarns.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
photomicrograph,  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  flbt>rs  are  twisted  together 
the  kinks  interlock,  thus  forming  a 
strong,  compact  thread. 
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"'Mercerized'  cotton  is  formed 
by  treating  ordinary  cotton  with 
caustic  soda,  causing  the  fibers  to 
swell  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
lose  their  twisted  structure.  They 
become  smoother,  and  thus  give  a 
much  higher  luster  to  the  fabric 
made  from  them. 

"A  mass  of  Merino  wool-fibers 
appears  in  Figiu-e  4.  Merino  is  tht- 
finest  of  the  wools,  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  photomicrograph 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  hairs  are 
covered  with  tiny  scales.  When  tlie 
wool-fibers  are  worked  and  massed 
closely  together,  the  scales  open  up 
and  interlock  with  one  another. 
This  feature  results  in  'felting,'  which 
enables  wool  to  be  used  for  felt  hats 
and  other  purposes. 

"In  Figure  5  appears  an  excellent  example  of  the  appearance 
of  shoddy  under  the  microscope.  New  wool-fibers  in  cloth  have 
clearly  cut  ends  the  same  as  when  they  were  cut  from  the 
back  of  the  sheep.  Shoddy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obtained 
from  old  woolen  cloth  by  a  process  of  tearing,  hackling,  and 
combing,  which  leaves  the  ends  of  the  fibers  macerated  and 
torn,  as  shown. 

"Magnified  a  gi-eat  number  of  times,  there  appears  in  Figure  6 
a  mass  of  linen-fibers.  These  come  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
flax-plant  and  are  long  and  of  great 
strength.  Accordingly,  the  fibers 
are  fairly  smooth,  and  as  a  result 
good  linen  possesses  considerable 
luster." 


H 


THE  WOOL       SCALES       MAKE   FELTJiNO   POSSIBLE. 


SOLID  NAPHTHA  —  Naphtha 
may  now  be  had  in  a  semisohd 
form,  resembling  vaseline.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  January  8) : 

"A  New  England  chemist  has 
succeeded  in  sohdifying  naphtha  on 
a  commercial  scale,  and  is  putting 
it  on  the  market  in  compression- 
top  cans  as  a  household  commodity. 

The  naphtha,  which  is  solidified  by  a  process  analogous  to  sapon- 
ification, has  much  the  same  appearance  as  vaseline,  and  is  of 
about  the  same  consistency. 

"It  is  claimed  that  it  has  many  virtues  which  are  foreign  to 
the  liquid  hydi'ocarbon,  chief  among  them  being  its  solubility 
in  water,  which,  combined  -with  the  fact  that  it  has  all  of  the  groase- 
remo\ing  qualities  of  liquid  naphtha,  renders  it  a  highly  effi- 
cacious article  when  used  in  the  laundry.  Used  undiluted,  it  is 
said  to  be  ideal  for  taking  spots  out  of  clothes,  cleaning  and  pol- 
ishing furniture,  automobile-bodies,  etc.  It  biu-ns  readiljs  but,  not 
being  highly  volatile,  will  not  explode  under  ordinary  conditions." 


Fig.   5.     THE  MICKOSCOPE  HEVEALS  THE  MACERATED  AND 
TORN    ENDS    OF    THE    FIBERS  USED   IN   »L\KING  SHODDY. 


A     NOBEL.  PRIZE     HOAX  —  The 

Literary  Digest,  some  little  time  ago, 
quoted  an  article  from  The  Electrical 
World,  commenting  with  favor  on  the 
awards  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  for 
1914  and  1915  to  two  Americans,  stated 
to  have  been  Thomas  A.  Edison  and 
Nikola  Tesla.  Many  other  scientific  and 
lay  papers  also  published  .similar  articles, 
and  the  two  Americans  are  credited  with 
the  prize  in  the  1916  "World  Almanac." 
All  this  was  apparently  founded  on  a 
press  dispatch  made  out  of  whole  cloth, 
as  it  now  appears  that  the  actual  recipient 
of  the  1914  prize  was  Prof.  Max  von 
Lane,  of  P>ankfort-on-Main,  and  that  the 
prize  for  1915  was  divided  between  Prof. 
W.  H.  Bragg,  of  University  College, 
London,  and  his  son,  W.  L.  Bragg. 
Both  these  prizes  were  given  for  investiga- 
tions of  the  stru(?turo  of  crystals  as  re- 
A'ealed  by  the  i-ray,  noted  previously 
in  those  columns. 


LOBSTERS 

OW  TO  TELL  an  edible  lob- 
ster by  looking  at  him  is  the 
feat  described  in  The  Na- 
tional Food  Magazine  (Washington, 
January)  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Pickett, 
widely  kno^vTi  as  the  "Lobster 
Queen"  and  asserted  by  the  editor 
of  that  magazine  to  be  the  best- 
known  lobster-broker  in  the  United 
States.  Were  it  our  only  object  to 
convey  to  our  readers  Mrs.  Pickett's 
recipe  for  lobster -selection,  four 
words  would  be  all  that  we  should 
require — "Take  One  That  Kicks." 
There  is  something  worth  attention, 
however,  in  the  way  in  which  ]Mrs.  Pickett  hands  us  this  in- 
formation, and  in  the  frills  with  which  she  garnishes  it — so  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  quote  more  at  length.     Says  the  "Queen": 

"Many  persons  have  been  heard  to  say  in  a  manner  so  em- 
phatic as  to  proclaim  that  they  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions: 

" '  A  live  lobster  is  a  live  lobster,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.' 
"If  that  were  all  there  is  to  it,  then  there  would  be  no  need 

for  this  article.  We  have  come 
to  acknowledge  the  ancient  Hebrew 
dietetic  laws  as  the  best  that  ever 
have  been  written,  and  while  these 
laws  forbid  the  eating  of  lobsters 
and  sheU-fish,  it  is  to  the  law  that 
forbids  the  eating  of  anything  that 
has  died  of  itself  that  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention. 

"We  would  not  eat  a  fowl  that 
had  staggered  droopingly  around 
the  barnyard  for  several  days  and 
finally  dropt  dead,  nor  would  wo 
eat  a  steak  cut  from  a  beef  that 
had  natiu-ally  given  up  the  struggle  of 
hfe  and  laid  down  in  some  quiet  cor- 
ner of  tho  pasture  for  his  last  sleep. 
"Then  why  lobsters? 
"In  conversation  with  a  celebrated  physician  a  short  timo 
ago  I  cited  several  routes  of  bringing  lobsters  from  the  fishing- 
grounds  into  the  New  York  market.  He  could  not  see  how 
lobsters  would  be  any  better  if  hurried  in  by  an  oighteen-hour 
route  than  by  a  thirty-six  hour  one,  assuming  in  the  first  place 
the  lobsters  were  in  prime  condition. 

"'Doctor,'  I  asked,   'does  not  decomposition  set  in  in   the 
human  body  immediately  after  death? ' 
"'Oh,  yes,'  he  replied. 

"'In  the  same  way,'  I  said,  'deterioration  begins  in  a  lobster 
the  moment  he  is  taken  from  the  water.' 

"The  doctor  was  beaten,  and  willingly 
acknowledged  it. 

"The  excellence  of  a  lobster  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  length  of  time 
that  elapses  between  his  being  taken 
from  the  water  and  his  being  served  at 
table.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  tho 
joy  of  seeing  the  fisherman  haul  liis  traps 
and  immediately  transfer  the  lobster  to 
the  boiling-pot  can  bear  witness  to  this 
fact.  When  our  fish-dealer  shows  us  a 
lobster  that  feebly  moves  its  claws  and 
assures  us  that  it  is  alive  we  can  but 
agree  that  it  is,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  judge  how  many  days  this  poor  lobster 
has  been  removed  from  his  native  ele- 
ment. If  the  fish-dealer  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  boil  fresh  lobsters  we  would 
be  much  bettor  off  in  buying  the  boiled 
ones  than  tho  weak  and  dying. 

"Wo  buy  a  live  lobster  from  our  local 
fish-dealer,  carry  it  home,  boil  it  care- 
fully, and  serve  it,  only  to  find   that  it 
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docs  not  compare  with  the  one  wo  had  in 
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a  oertaiu  restaurant.  Why?  Because  the  restaurant  has  an 
exi>ert  to  select  the  lobster.  He  knows  when  liis  sujiply  is  ro- 
eeived  what  should  be  done  with  each  lobster,  and  carefully 
assorts  his  stock,  knowiuj::  which  should  be  boiUnl  iinniediately 
and  which  should  be  put  aside  for  the  'broils.'  Tlie  lobster  is 
\ery  partial  to  cold  water,  and  those  that  are  taken  very  far 
south  of  Cape  Cod  do  not  amount  to  much.  Their  flesli  is  not 
firm,  and  their  shell  is  soft,  and  while  not  unlit  for  food  they 
are  certainly  not  anj'where  near  as  good  as  the  firm-fleshed  lob- 
ster that  is  taken  olT  the  coast  of  Maine. 

"There  is  no  lobster  in  the  world  so  good  as  the  Maine  variety. 
There  seems  to  be  that  in  the  coast-formation  that  supplies  his 
ideal  home,  and  here  abound  the  aninuvlcuhe  that  furnisli  his 
ideal  food. 

"There  are  times  in  the  year  when  near-by  markets  are  flooded 
wit  h  cheap  lobsters.  Thej-  come  from 
near-by  waters  and  are  very  inferior. 
The  erroneous  idea  that  a  chicken 
lobster  is  the  finest  to  be  had  gives 
rise  to  a  large  demand,  and  the 
dealer  seizes  upon  this  inferior  stock 
and  sells  it  more  cheaply  than  a  good 
lobster  can  be  purchased  at  whole- 
sale. But  be  not  fooled  by  the  price. 
Insist  upon  good,  ^^gorous  kickers, 
no  matter  where  their  place  of 
residence  may  have  been 

"The  lobster  should  be  boiled  in 
the  morning  for  use  at  dinner  and 
kept  in  a  very  cool  place,  but  not  in 
direct  contact  with  the  ice,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  remove  the  meat  from 
the  shell  until  just  before  preparing 
it  in  any  desired  way." 


A    "SNAIL -SHELL"     STAIR  — 

The  only  spiral  concrete  staircase  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Southwest 
Museum  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Simi- 
lar stairways  exist  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  lower  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  but  they  were  built  before 
the  age  of  concrete.  When  viewed 
from  above,  its  resemblance  to  the 
shell  of  a  snail  at  once  gave  it  a 

name.     Says  Frank  Reed,  of  that  city,  writing  in  The  Engineer- 
ing Record  (New  York,  January  15): 

"It  is,  for  its  purpose  here,  an  improvement  over  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  masterpiece — the  sp'ral  stairway  ascending  the 
interior  wall  in  the  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The 
Southwest  Museum  helical  staircase  is  built  inside  a  well  in  the 
center  of  the  tower,  thus  not  only  preserving  for  shelves  or 
mounted  objects  the  entire  interior  wall-space  of  the  tower,  but 
also  supplying  on  its  own  exterior  wall  additional  space  which 
may  be  employed  for  museum-purposes.  .  .  .  The  tower  contain- 
ing the  stairway  is  seven  stories  in  height,  with  three  mezzanine 
balconies  in  the  three  upper  stories,  giving  the  equivalent  of 
t«n  stories.  The  tower  is  35  feet  square,  and  is  supported  by 
twelve  columns  and  external  walls  8  inches  thick,  reenforeed 
with  steel.  It  rests  on  a  solid  concrete  slab  or  raft  3  feet  6  inches 
thick.  The  total  height  is  125  feet  and  the  weight  is  1,000  tons. 
The  construction  was  carried  on  continuously,  a  story  being 
pom-ed  at  a  time.  The  staircase  well  is  9  feet  2  inches  in  external 
diameter  and  is  supported  by  four  corner  columns  with  8-inch 
walls  between  them,  with  hght-  and  ventilation-openings  at  each 
story.  The  stair  is  known  as  a  caracole,  on  account  of  the  Hkeness 
to  a  snail-shell  presented  by  a  vertical  view,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
photographs.  With  one  exception  it  is  the  only  heUcal  staircase 
in  America  having  a  hollow  center,  the  other  one  being  an  ancient 
stone  staircase  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
The  stairway  contains  160  steps  with  7J^-ineh  rise  each,  and  was 
built  around  a  galvaniaed-iron  form  in  the  shape  of  a  pipe,  while 
wooden  forms  were  placed  for  the  sta..  p.  Material  was  prepared 
at  a  special  rock-crushing  and  sand  plant  located  about  one  mile 
from  the  building,  in  a  dry  river-bed." 


THE  ONLY  CONCRETE  SPIRAL.  STAIR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  caracole  (snail-shell)   that  is  said   to  outrival  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  masterpiece  in  St.  Paul's. 


HOW  GERMANY   SAVES   HER  WOUNDED 

ESTIMATES  of  the  length  of  the  war  based  on  reports  of 
huge  German  losses  in  the  field  must  be  discounted 
by  Germany's  remarkable  and  increasing  success  in 
treating  her  wounded.  German  siu-geons,  according  to  recent 
official  figures  for  the  first  year  of  the  war,  send  nine  out  of  every 
ten  wounded  men  T^ack  to  the  front  ready  for  active  service, 
while  only  twelve  men  out  of  every  1,000  die  of  their  wounds. 
The  k-nowledge  of  this,  as  Mr.  LesUe  D.  Bissell  remarks  in  a 
letter  from  Munich  to  the  New  York  Evening  PosL  naturally 
has  a  reassuring  effect  on  the  common  soldier,  and  helps  sustain 
the  morale  of  the  armies.     Behind  the  bare   statistics  quoted 

by  Mr.  BisseU  there  "is  recorded  a 
monumental  achievement  in  modern 
surgery — rapid  healing  of  wounds 
and  quick  use  of  stiffened  joints  and 
injured  muscles.  Orthopedy  has 
been  developed  during  the  past  year 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown." 
The  figures,  which  include  the 
wounded  on  both  West  and  East 
fronts,  take  account  first  of  "the 
increasing  percentage  of  wounded 
who  become  able  to  resume  active 
service,  and  second,  the  monthly  de- 
creasing death-rate  of  the  wounded." 
During  the  first  month  of  the  war — 
August,  1914 — it  seems,  "of  every 
100  wounded  soldiers,  84.8  be(;ame 
again  capable  of  active  service  at  the 
front,  3  died  in  the  hospitals,  12.2 
were  either  unfit  for  service  or  were 
sent  home  on  furlough."  This,  we 
read,  "was  considered  by  the  army 
surgeons  a  wonderful  record,  especial- 
ly as  it  was  the  first  exi)erience  in 
handling  such  large  numbers  of 
wounded  men,  and  also  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  wounds  are  made  by  exploding 
shrapnel."  But  there  followed  a 
"steady  record  of  improvement": 

"In  September,  1914,  the  number  capable  of  active  service 
increased  to  88.1.  That  was  an  increase  of  4  put  of  every 
100  wounded.  In  the  same  month  the  death-rate  fell  from 
3  to  2.7  per  cent. 

"In  October,  1914,  the  number  capable  of  active  service  went 
to  88.9,  and  the  death-rate  again  decreased  slightly,  to  2.4. 

"From  November,  1914,  to  March,  1915,  the  completely 
recovered  varied  between  87.3  and  88.9.  At  the  same  time,  the 
death-rate  steadily  declined,  as  follows:  November,  1914,  it 
was  2.1  per  cent.;  in  December,  1.7;  January,  1915,  1.4,  and  in 
February,  1.3  per  cent 

"In  April  and  May,  1915,  the  death-rate  increased  slightly 
in  each  month  to  1.4.  But  in  June  and  July  it  decreased  to 
1.2,  thus  reaching  in  the  eleventh  month  of  the  war  the  minimum. 
Out  of  every  1,000  wounded  men,  the  lives  of  all  except  12  were 
saved.  To  those  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  surgical 
science  this  achievement  seems  even  marvelous.  It  may  ha\e 
a  direct  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  common  soldier — the  fact  that, 
if  he  is  wounded,  the  chances  of  complete  recovery  are  \ery 
great,  and  that  he  will  certainly  receive  at  the  hands  of  surgeons 
and  nurses  the  most  skilful  and  considerate  care. 

"During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1915,  the  per- 
centage of  wounded  capable  of  active  service  gi*adiuilly  increased; 
April,  91.2;  June,  91.7,  and  in  July,  91.8.  Thus,  in" July,  1915, 
only  7  per  cent,  were  incapable  of  active  service,  or  were  given  a 
furlough.  But  of  all  those  sent  home  on  furlough  a  considerable 
number  have  become  fit  for  service,  if  not  in  the  trenches,  at 
least  in  the  army  of  occupation  in  France  or  Russia  or  Belgium 
or  Servia. 

"For  the  entire  twelve  months — that  is,  the  entire  first  year 
of  the  war — the  average  death-rato  was  1.7  per  cent.     For  the 
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same  time  out  of  every  100  wounded,  8,8  were  incapable  of  re- 
turning to  active  service  or  were  given  a  furlough,  and  89.5 
were  returned  again  to  the  front." 


THE   ART   OF   MAKING   FACES 

/4M0NG  THE  WOUNDS  that  hxn-t  the  mind  more~than 
/-\  they  hurt  the  body  and  are  the  hardest  to  bear  with 
"^  -^  equanimity  are  those  that  cause  personal  disfigurement. 
And  in  warfare  to-day,  what  with  the  freakish  as  well  as  deadly 
destruction  of  shell-fire,  many  a  victim  comes  back  from  the 
front  safe  and  sound,  but  not  with  a  whole  skin,  so  to  speak. 
How  numerous  such  eases  are  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  700  are  recorded  at  one  time  in  the  Lyons  Hospital  alone. 
But  instead  of  repining  over  their  lot,-  these  patients,  thanks  to 
the  miracles  of  modern  surgery,  look 
forward  complacently  to  the  day 
when  they  shall  be  discharged  as 
ciu-ed  and  corrected  of  their  tem- 
porary deformity.  Thus  the  surgeons 
of  the  Great  War  give  to  childhood's 
phrase  "making  faces"  a  meaning 
wholly  its  opposite.  The  soldier  whose 
features  are  scarred  or  distorted  by 
some  flying  fragment  is  made  whole 
again  through  the  hospital  strategy  of 
treatment  and  mechanical  devices.  It 
is  of  course  true  that  plastic  facial 
surgery  has  long  been  known  and 
practised,  but  of  greater  interest  is 
the  statement  of  La  Revue  (Paris) 
that  to-day  it  is  "so  well  perfected 
that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it 
has  responded  to  every  exigency." 
We  read: 


"Pro thesis  and  stomatology  are 
successful  in  remodehng  the  flesh  and 
reestablishing  the  symmetry  of  the 
face  ravaged  by  cicatrization.  The 
Health  Services  have  achieved  veri- 
table miracles  in  this  respect.  De- 
formities are  admirably  corrected, 
contracted  mouths  recover  their  natu- 
ral curves,  twisted  chins  are  placed  once  more  in  proper  position, 
thanks  to  ingenious  electric  apparatus;  fragments  of  broken  jaws 
are  skilfully  put  in  place,  steel  forceps,  metal  mres,  and  rubber 
combine  their  powers  to  achieve  the  proposed  end.  Lineaments 
regain  their  mobility,  and  the  physiognomy  is  reborn;  its 
expression  is  no  longer  an  atrocious  grimace,  but  once  more 
is  capable  of  revealing  sentiment.  When  the  lips  are  lacking 
the  surgeon  remakes  them  bit  by  bit,  cutting  at  the  right,  bor- 
rowing at  the  left,  above,  below,  utilizing  every  portion;  suc- 
cessive grafts  perform  their  work  of  slow  reconstruction." 

Sometimes  in  place  of  mere  repairs  there  must  be  actual  re- 
placement by  an  ingeniously  contrived  "false"  nose.  Formerly 
these  were  made  of  silver,  ivory,  hard  rubber,  or  even  of  porce- 
lain, held  in  position  by  suitable  contrivances.  But  their  rigidity 
rendered  them  only  too  easily  discernible.  Prothetic  science  now 
produces  noses  which  are  quite  supple  and  flexible,  by  employing 
a  compound  having  gelatin  as  a  base.  This  is  properly  tinted 
by  water-color  paints,  and  held  in  position  by  an  invisible  mastic. 

"It  is  an  operation  wliich  requu-es  only  a  few  minutes  and 
gives  the  illusion  of  reahty.  The  nasal  projection  between 
mouth  and  forehead  harmonizes  with  them,  and  the  adaptation 
is  perfect.  Sometimes,  however,  it  lasts  only  two  or  three 
days;  the  work  must  be  done  over;  but  this  is  an  easy  matter, 
since  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remodel  the  nose  in  a  water-bath. 

"The  mutilated  man  on  leaving  the  hospital  receives  the 
necessary  materials  for  such  repair-work  which  he  himself  can 
make  without  difficulty.  A  similar  method  is  used  to  replace 
ears.  The  art  of  remaking  faces  partially  or  totally  is  to-day 
so  well  perfected  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  has  re- 
sponded to  every  exigency." 


WHEN   IS   SCIENCE   PURE?  ; 

WHAT  IS  "PURE  SCIENCE"  ?  Is  there  any  kind  of 
knowledge,  or  any  scheme  for  its  systematization, 
that  may  not  be  made  useful  ?  Sometimes  it  has 
seemed  so,  but  the  event  has  usually  proved  the  contrary. 
Both  those  who  rejoice  in  "pure  science"  and  those  who  profess 
to  despise  it  are  probably  basing  what  they  do  on  a  fallacy. 
The  mathematician  who  said  he  liked  that  branch  of  his  science 
known  as  the  Theory  of  Numbers  "because  it  never  could  be 
put  to  any  possible  use"  reminds  one  of  the  British  peer  who 
commended  the  Order  of  the  CJarter  because  there  was  "no 
damned  merit  about  it."  Both  were  doubtless  inaccurate.  The 
veteran  scientist.  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  probably  came  nearer 
the  truth  when  he  declared  last  month  before  the  American 

Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  that 
he  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween "pure"  and  "appHed"  science. 
Knowledge  often  seems  to  have  no 
possible  application,  he  says;  when 
lo!  some  one  steps  in  and  uses  it  to 
produce  something  that  becomes  a 
household  necessity — a  telephone  or 
an  electric  light.  He  is  thus  edi- 
torially reported  in  Metallurgicnl  and 
Chemical  Engineering  (New  York, 
January  15): 


Ilhistratinns  by  courtesy  of  "  Tlie  Engineering  Record,"  Now  York. 
HOW  THE   "  SNAIL-SHELL  "   STAIRWAY  GETS  ITS  NAME. 

Looking  down  four  flights  of  uninterrupted  concrete 
spiral. 


"'Where  shall  we  draw  the  line 
between  pure  and  applied  science? 
For  myself,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  aught  but  a  hazy  line  of  demar- 
cation.' When  the  velocity  of  the 
propagation  of  light- waves  was  de- 
termined by  scientific  reasoning  and 
experimentation  of  the  most  refined 
nature,  the  process  of  solving  the 
problem  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  human  mind. 
'But  who  dreamed  to  what  utilitarian 
piu-pose  these  light-waves  would  be 
made  subservient?  The  genius  of  a 
Michel  son  carried  them  into  the  work- 
shop, thence  to  the  International 
Bm"eau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Sevres,  and  gave  us  a 
value  for  the  international  meter  in  terms  of  light-waves  that 
wiU  remain  absolutely  unalterable  as  long  as  this  old  world 
moves  in  the  luminiferous  ether  of  the  universe.'  'Getting 
nearer  the  utilitarian  service  of  the  scientific  study  of  light- 
waves, Dr.  Anderson,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  has  utilized  them  in 
making  screws  of  hitherto  unheard-of  accuracy.'  And  when  in 
railway-shops  nuts  made  by  some  firms  would  not  screw  on 
bolts  made  by  others,  the  problem  at  first  baffled  the  ability  of 
the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  tools  of  precision  in  the 
country,  but  it  was  solved  through  the  cooperation  of  a  profes- 
sor of  astronomy. 

"And  this  utilitarian  use  of  science  in  making  possible  the 
construction  of  accurate  screws  has  again  reacted,  as  it  were, 
and  enabled  the  scientific  mechanician  to  produce  a  little  optical 
device  that  rivals,  if  it  does  not  siirpass,  the  telescope — the 
diffraction-grating.  '  On  the  plane  surface  of  its  polished  plate, 
made  accurate  to  one-tenth  of  a  Ught-wave,  or  within  one  forty- 
five  thousandths  of  an  inch,  are  ruled  more  than  45,000  lines, 
between  which  there  is  no  greater  error  than  one  two-millionths 
of  an  inch.  With  this  delicate  piece  of  apparatus,  made  possible 
first  by  rigorous  scientific  research;  secondly,  by  the  skill  of  the 
artizan;  thirdly,  by  a  knowledge  of  and  vigorous  care  to  avoid 
temperature- changes;  and  fourthly,  by  the  accuracy  of  the  mech- 
anism which  includes  the  accurate  screw  mentioned  above,  the 
astrophysicist  has  been  able  to  teU  us  the  composition,  temper- 
ature, and  distance  of  the  stars.  It  is  also  possible  for  the 
physicist,  the  chemist,  to  tell  us  the  purity  of  the  material  he  is 
called  to  investigate;  indeed,  it  makes  itself  subservient  to  many 
phases  of  engineering  in  the  domain  of  metallurgy.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Where  can  we  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  pure  science  and  its  relation  to  any  and  every  form  of 
engineering?'" 


I 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


A  SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  ARTS 


j4  ME  RICA  is  entertaining  a  woman  of  the  French  stage 
/-\  who  stands  in  tlio  line  of  the  greatest.  Since  Eleanora 
-^  -^  Duse  and  Ellen  Terry  have  become  silent  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  almost  so,  there  are  some  who  believe  that  Yvette 
Guilbert  is  the  only  one  left  who  is  of  their  rank.  Clayton 
Hamilton,  the  dramatic  critic,  is  e^^dently  one  of  these,  for  his 
appreciation  of  her  in  Vogue  (New  York,  February  1)  is  full  of  a 
IjTical  gratitude.  "You  come 
away  from  her  performance 
swimming  in  a  phosphorescent 
sea,"  he  writes.  "For  two 
hours  you  have  worshiped  in 
a  temple  where  beauty  is  truth, 
truth  beauty;  and  now  you 
know  that  nothing  else  on  earth 
is  worth  knowing.  You  have 
been  seeking  all  your  life  for 
art ;  and  at  last  you  have  met 
it  face  to  face;  and  you  are 
not  afraid,  but  there  is  a  terri- 
ble sweet  singing  in  your  soul." 
True,  she  is  in  plainest  terms 
only  a  baUad-singer  or  a  bal- 
lad-speaker, for  her  art  dwells 
in  the  bordcrljind  between 
speech  and  song,  but  there  is 
no  word  in  English,  continues 
Mr.  Hamilton,  for  that  medi- 
um of  art  of  which  Yvette 
Guilbert  is  the  supreme  and 
perfect  master.     He  goes  on: 

"It  is  not  acting,  it  is  not 
singing,  it  is  not  recitation;  yet 
it  combines  the  finest  beauties 
of  all  three.  It  offers  simul- 
taneously an  interpretation  of 
literature  and  an  interpreta- 
tion of  music;  and  it  continu- 
ally reminds  you  of  what  is 
loveliest  in  painting,  in  sculp- 
ture, and  in  dancing.  The 
French  call  her  a  diseuse — 
that  is  to  say,  a  woman  who 

knows  how  to  say  things;  and      *  

when  we  think  how  few  people 

in  the  world  this  phrase   could  justly  be  applied  to,  we  shall 

no  longer  wonder  at  the  rarity  of  lier  performance. 

"The  art  of  saying  things,  as  exemplified  by  Madame  Guilbert, 
has  become,  indeed,  a  synthesis  of  all  the  arts.  Details  have 
been  selected  from  the  methods  of  all  the  known  media  of  ex- 
pression and  have  been  arranged  in  a  perfectly  concordant 
pattern.  All  the  arts  are  merely  so  manj^  different  languages 
to  give  expression  to  the  same  essential  entitj^;  and  this  essential 
entity — which  constitutes  the  soul  of  art — is  rhythm.  Painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  make  rhythmic  patterns  to  tlie  eye; 
music,  poetry,  and  prose  make  rhythmic  patterns  to  the  ear. 
The  art  of  Yvette  Guilbert  does  both.  By  her  bodily  move- 
ments, her  gestures,  her  facial  expression,  she  makes  patterns  in 
space,  to  charm  the  eye;  and  by  her  enunciation  of  words  and 
music  she  makes  patterns  in  time,  to  charm  the  ear.  She  has  de- 
veloped a  universal  language — a  way  r"  appealing  simultaneously 
and  with  equal  power  to  the  deaf  and  to  the  blind." 

The  secret  of  her  art,  the  writer  continues,  is  "a  mastery  of 
rhythm — the  quintessential  element  of  aU  the  arts  that  have 


ever  been  developed  by  mankind; 
mastery  is  absolute."     Continuing: 


and  of    this    element  her 


riioUigraphs  by  Alice  Boughton. 

YVETTE    GUILBERT, 

Whoso  art  is  not  acting,  not  singing,  not  recitation 
"comhinos  the  finest  beauties  of  all  three." 


"She  is  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world — not  only  of  our 

time  but  of  all  times.     She  belongs  to  that  high  company  that  is 

graced  by   Donatello,    Gian  Bellini  at  his   best,  Mozart,   and 

Keats — the  perfect  masters  of  a  finally  perfected  medium. 

"Her  art,  alas!  is  not  Hke  theirs,  immortal,  for  the  medium  of 

her  expression  is  the  perishable 
temple  of  the  human  soul;  but 
to  us,  who  are  priNaleged  to 
see  and  hear  her,  the  beauty 
that  she  bids  to  be  appeals 
more  poignantly  because  of 
the  tragic  sense  that  it  is  tran- 
sient. It  seems,  indeed,  an 
Lmage  of  that  '  Joy,  whose  hand 
is  ever  at  his  lips,  bidding 
adieu.' 

"But  Yvette  Guilbert  is  not 
only  a  great  artist,  she  is  also 
a  great  woman;  and  this  fact 
adds  the  final  needed  note  to 
a  performance  that  is  neces- 
sarily so  personal  as  hers. 
There  are  not  so  many  really 
great  people  in  the  world  that 
it  can  ever  cease  to  be  a  privi- 
lege to  come  into  their  pres- 
ence. She  is  a  great  woman, 
because — in  Whitman's  phrase 
— she  'contains  multitudes." 
She  sits  serene  upon  that 
height  of  civilization  toward 
which  uncounted  generations 
have  been  toihng  since  the 
dawn  of  time; .  and,  throned 
upon  the  summit,  she  'throws 
little  glances  down,  smiling, 
and  understands  them  with 
her  eyes.' 

"She  is  not  only -supreme  in 
art;  she  is  also  supreme  in 
personality.  She  seems  to  in- 
corporate within  herself  the 
very  essence  of  the  nation  that 
has  engendered  her.  '  Tho  fall- 
en on  evil  days — on  evil  days 
tho  fallen,  and  evil  tongues,' 
a  clear  majority*  of  li\ang  men 
still  realize  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  truth,  and  such  a 
thing  as  beauty,  and  such  a  thing  as  right,  and  are  ready 
to  die  for  the  idea  that  civilization  is  a  better  thing  than 
barbarism.  To  all  who  are  so  minded,  the  most  inspiring 
ideal  that  is  tingling  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  ideal  of  that 
beleaguered  country  that  is  holding  firm  the  ramparts  of 
the  only  world  worth  living  in:  that  country  of  the  neat  and 
nimble  speech,  that  country  of  sweet  reason  and  unfathomable 
tenderness  of  heart,  that  country  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
that  country  which  is  the  second  home  and  foster-mother  of  all 
tlie  artists  of  the  world  who  meditate  beneath  the  stars.  All 
that  this  leader  of  the  nations  has  to  say  seems  summed  up  and 
cxprest  in  the  incomparable  art  of  this  incomparable  woman.  .  . 

"No  play  has  ever  made  you  conscious,  with  such  keenness,  of 
so  much  of  human  life;  no  music  has  ever  given  such  wnngs  to 
your  inuxgination.  .  .  .  She  tells  you  she  will  render  an  old-time 
ballad  of  the  death  of  Christ.  This  ballad,  in  the  sixt«H^nth 
century,  was  chanted  everj'  Eastertide  before  the  portals  of  all 
the  great  cathedrals  of  France.  There  is  a  silence  and  a  pause. 
'Including  the  Cathedral  of  Reims,'  the  artist  adds;  and  you 
feel  great  tears  welling  up  into  your  eyes." 
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MR.   JAMES'S   ORDER   OF   MERIT 

MR.  HENRY  JAJSIES  had  not  long  to  wait  after  adopting 
English  citizenship  for  honors  at  the  hands  of  England's 
King.  His  fellow  countrymen  on  this  side  the  ocean 
have  occupied  much  of  his  fifty  years  and  more  of  Uterary 
production  in  finding  fault  with  him — King  George  bestows 
upon  him  the  Order  of  INIerit, 
and  a  British  paper  publishes 
his  portrait  as  the  central 
figure  among  the  recipients 
of  New  Year's  honors.  Writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, Mr.  George  W.  Smalley, 
who  perhaps  knows  England 
better  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can, declares  that  because  Mr. 
James — and  also  the  new  Baron 
Astor  —  "are  Americans  bj' 
birth  and  long  comiection,  the 
pleasure  of  the  King  in  coufei*- 
ring  on  them  distinctions  was 
the  greater."     He  even  says: 

"In  the  minds  both  of  the 
King  and  Prime  Minister  there 
may  have  been  a  hope  that 
they  might  thus  do  something 
to  strengthen  those  ties  of 
Anglo-American  amity  which 
both  have  at  heart.  It  can  be 
a  secret  to  nobody  in  America 
that  the  King  is  our  friend, 
and  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  our 
friend.  The  King  inherited 
his  American  friendship  from 
his  father,  Edward  VII.,  who 
in  turn  inherited  his  from  his 
mother,  Queen  Victoria.  Not 
since  that  great  Queen  came 
to  the  throne  in  1837  has  there 
been  a  break  or  interval  in  the 
conviction  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly that  the  vital  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  bound  fast  together." 

The  British  Order  of  Merit 
conferred  on  ISIr.  James,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Smalley,  "only  pro- 

^■okes  the  question  how  much  of  the  Merit  thus  justly  honored 
is  British,  and  how  much  is  and  must  remain  American."  Mr. 
Smalley 's  comments  seem  actuated  by  his  recognition  that  "we 
are  a  jealous  and  sensitive  people,"  and  something  less  than  the 
storm  of  criticism  that  followed  Mr.  Astor's  renunciation  of  his 
American  citizenship  took  place  when  Mr.  James  did  the  same. 
Mr.  SmaUey  deals  with  the  theme  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  susceptibiUties  as  a  "young  nation": 

"The  Order  of  Merit  was  founded  by  the  late  King,  and  is 
not  therefore  old  enough  to  rouse  the  resentment  of  those  who 
prefer  that  all  history  should  date  from  yesterday.  The  original 
twelve  have  grown  to  twenty  or  more.  They  are  all  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  one  way  or  another;  with,  naturally,  varying  degrees 
of  merit.  Of  Mr.  Henry  James  there  is  this  to  be  said:  he  is, 
in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  a  'distinguished'  man  of  letters. 
The  word  is  a  favorite  of  his;  one  which  I  think  he  likes  as 
applied  to  himself;  as  one  distinguished  from  those  about  him; 
unlike  them;  Uke  only  unto  himself;  a  wTiter  who  stands  apart 
as  well  as  high.  For  such  men,  whether  in  literature  or  outside 
of  it,  was  this  Order  instituted.  And  it  is  Mr.  James's  Aniori- 
canism  which  from  the  beginning  gave  him  this  kind  of  distinction. 

"It  were  idle  to  deny  that  England,  and  all  Europe,  have 
added  much  to  the  stock  he  brought  with  him  from  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Why  should  wo  deny  it?  I  will  go  back  to 
Matthew  Arnold's  word — debased  as  it  has  become  on  German 
lips — and    echo    Arnold's   saying   that   not   otherwise   than    by 


culture  does  any  man's  genius  develop  to  the  fuU.  Mr.  James 
has  been  at  least  as  much  student  as  writer.  From  other 
writers,  from  life  as  a  whole,  he  absorbs  what  belongs  to  him; 
what  ho  found  and  felt  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
growth.  I  don't  like  to  repeat  a  phrase  which  has  fallen  into  odi- 
um, but  after  he  had  learned  from  America  what  America  had  to 
teach  him  he  found  in  Europe  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  home. 
"He  has  not  found  or  kept  his  place  in  literature  without 

challenge.  There  is  a  whole 
school  of  wTiters  and  thinkers, 
both  in  America  and  here, 
which  refuses  to  accept  as  a 
model,  or  even  as  the  right 
expression  of  his  own  quahties, 
the  later  of  Mr.  Henry  James's 
three  methods  as  a  writer. 
They  call  him  colloquial,  in- 
volved, un-English,  and  much 
else.  It  does  not  much  signify. 
The  man's  genius  is  what  sig- 
nifies. So  far  as  style  goes  it 
may  be  said  that  a  delicate 
and  ciu-ious  fehcity  in  the 
choice  of  words  is  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  felicity  in  the 
use  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  sentence. 
But  Mr.  James  has  a  psychol- 
ogy of  his  own,  a  critical  sense 
of  values,  and  a  creative  power 
which  pretty  well  neutralize 
criticism  of  his  methods. 

"What  is  important  is  that 
by  common  consent — or  by  the 
consent  of  the  judicious,  which 
is  all  that  matters — he  rightly 
takes  his  place  in  the  Order  of 
Merit.  And  since  there  is 
nothing  feudal  about  this  Or- 
der, nothing  traditional,  noth- 
ing aristocratic,  we  may  well 
rejoice  that  such  an  honor 
should  have  come  to  Mr.  Henry 
James,  whether  we  think  of  him 
as  English  or  American," 


•AND  A  CHILL  SHIVER  TAKES  ME   AS  SHE  SINGS 
THE  PITY  OF  UNPITIED  HUMAN  THINGS." 

So  Arthur  Symons  once  wrote  of  Yvette  Guilbcrt.  whose  songs  range 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  Jiuman  e.xperience. 


W! 


WHY  GERMANY  IS 
MISUNDERSTOOD 

HATEVER     uu- 
preparedness  the  En- 

gli  sh  may  have  show  n 

in  mihtary  affairs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  their  unpreparedness  to  understand  the 
mind  of  Germany  seems  to  have  exceeded  everything.  Such  is 
the  thesis  of  a  remarkable  article  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of 
Columbia,  in  the  February  Atlantic.  We  have  heard  less  outcry 
from  the  French,  he  thinks,  because  they  have  understood  their 
enemy.  In  the  English  language,  he  says,  "it  is  hard  to  find 
any  accounts  of  German  ideas,  of  the  specifically  German 
temper  of  mind,  which  compare  with  a  multitude  of  French 
books."  He  thinks  it  is  only  this  mental  unreadiness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  that  made  possible  the  rise  of  the  Nietzsche 
myth.  Since  1870  German  ideahsm  had,  indeed,  been  culti- 
vated in  England  as  an  offset  to  "the  laissez-faire  liberalism  in 
economics  and  poUtics,"  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  failure  of 
dogmatic  Protestantism.  "The  Enghsh  attitude  was  not 
concerned  with  what  German  idealism  meant  at  home,  but 
with  what  it  could  do  in  Great  Britain."  The  thinkers  who 
should  have  been  the  ones  to  interpret,  the  German  mind  to 
England,  declares  Professor  Dewey,  were  just  the  ones  most 
taken  by  surprize.  "That  a  philosophy  so  obviously  desirable 
and  needed  in  England  could  suddenly  appear  as  a  wea|)on  of 
offense  aimed  aA,  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  well-being  of 
England  was  impossible."  They  could  only  conclude  that  "a 
spiritual   revolution,    symboUzed   by    tho   Nietzschoan   will    to 
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power,  must  have  OAertaken  the  Germany  of  idealistic  phi- 
losophy." Those  who  imagine  a  complete  rupture  between  the 
older  and  newer  thought  in  Germany  are  urged  to  ponder  the 
words  of  Professor  Francke  in  the  October  Atlantic,  "where  he 
argues  for  the  essential  continuity  of  the  German  mind  in  the 
imperial  Germany  of  the  present  and  the  cosmopolitan  Germany 
of  Kant,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  and  makes  his  appeal  to  Fichte 
and  Hegel  instead  of  to  Nietzsche."     Says  Professor  Dewey: 

"I  find  nothing  to  subtract  from  the  formulas  of  Professor 
Francke.    Unconditional  submission  to  dut5%  salvation  through 


IN  SERIOUS  MOOD. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  frivolous  songs  of  Yvette  Guilbert's 
early  repertoire  at  the  "  Chat  Noir  "  in  Paris  to  the  deeply  religious 
sentiment  of  "La  Samaritainc"  and  "La  Naissanco  do  Christ"  (The 
Birth  of  Christ),  which  she  sings  with  such  effect. 


ceaseless  striving  of  will,  the  moral  mission  of  esthetic  culture 
— so  far  as  they  go — these  seem  to  me  the  ideas  which  have 
Formed  the  continuing  mind  of  Germany.  If  anything  is  to  be 
;idded,  it  is  an  idea  which  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  three 
ideas  cited.  It  is  the  idea  of  historicism — to  employ  an  expres- 
sive if  barbarous  locution.  And  for  present  purposes  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  one  connects  the  idea  with  Herder,  or 
Ivessing,  or  with  Fichte  (in  his  later  period)  and  Hegel.  By 
historicism  I  mean  the  notion  of  an  Ideal,  a  Mission,  a  Destiny 
which  can  be  found  continuously  unfolding  in  the  life  of  a  people 
(at  least  of  the  German  people),  in  whose  light  the  events  wliich 
happen  are  to  be  understood,  and  by  faithfulness  to  which  a 
people  stands  condemned  or  justified. 

"This  fourth  conception  is  not,  however,  so  much  an  addition 
to  the  other  three  factors  as  it  is  an  expression  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  understood.  For  during  the  nineteenth 
century  the  ideas  which  were  first  applied  to  individuals  were 
transferred  to  the  State  as  itself  an  individual,  and  so  gained  a 
now  meaning.  The  transfer  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  Kantian 
idea  of  duty 

"Kant  thought  of  duty  as  a  command;  as,  in  his  own  words, 
an  imperative.  The  essence  of  moraUty  is  obedience.  .  .  . 
The  merging  of  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  into  that  of  polit- 
ical obedience  was    furthered  by    the    Germanic   exaltation   of 


the  State.  When  the  authority  which  demands  acquiescent 
obedience  is  thought  of  as  'the  manifestation  of  the  divine  on 
earth ';,  when,  as  in  Professor  Francke's  words,  the  State  is 
thought  of  as  'an  organism  uniting  in  itself  all  spiritual  and 
moral  aspirations,'  it  is  only  too  easy  to  identify  moral  duty 
with  political  subservience.  The  ideal  of  a  collective  nation 
embodying  a  di\dne  purpose  in  its  historic  development  took 
captive  the  Kantian  idea  of  duty;  it  replaced  the  endeavor 
of  the  isolated  individual  to  realize  in  his  own  humble  sphere  the 
ideal  of  a  law  as  broad  as  humanity.  A  cosmopoUtan  ideal, 
evolved  in  an  agricultural,  quasi-feudal,  weak,  and  divided 
Germany,  became  an  intensely  nationalistic  reahty  in  a  united, 
imporiahstic,  industrial,  and  jjrosperous  Germany.  Thus  I 
think  that  Professor  Francke  is  entirely  right  in  saying  that  in 
the  Germanic  exaltation  of  the  State  as  a  supreme  ethical 
entity,  the  lino  of  moral  regeneration  which  took  its  start  from 
Kant  reached  its  chmax.  But  there  are  also  opportunities  for 
degeneration  when  moral  obhgation  is  found  in  poUtical  sub- 
ordination and  subservience." 

The  fact  that  German  thought  still  entertains  a  type  of  moral 
conception  which  has  well-nigh  evaporated  in  the  cultures  of 
other  nationalities,  argues  Professor  Dewey,  throws  light  on  the 
difficulties  the  non-German  world  has  in  understanding  the 
language  in  which  intellectual  Germans  formulate  their  ideas 
and  justify  their  practical  policies.     For  ourselves: 

"The  Germans  are  always  saying  that  the  American  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  German  cause  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  get 
our  information  from  British  sources,  and  hence  do  not  under- 
stand the  Germans.  Well,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  source  of 
our  information,  but  of  the  source  of  our  ideas.  And  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  past  year  or  the  past  twenty  years.  For  over  two 
hundred  years  our  minds  have  been  educated  in  English  political 
ideas  to  which  German  thought  is  foreign;  for  over  a  himdred 
years  our  ideas  have  been  fed  upon  an  even  more  disparate 
social  philosophy — that  of  the  French  struggle  for  liberie.  There 
can  be  no  disguising  the  fact  that  our  American  conception  of 
freedom  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  duty  as  that  has  de- 
veloped in  Germany.  I  make  no  attempt  to  decide  which  is 
right.  I  only  say  that  they  are  so  incompatible  that  minds 
nourished  on  one  ideal  can*  not  readily  understand  the  type  of 
mind  nurtured  by  the  other." 

The  second  element  in  the  continuous  tradition  of  Germany  is 
pointed  out  as  "the  ideal  of  ceaseless,  restless  striving."  It 
may  even  feel  no  call  to  produce  a  rational  end  in  view.  "Will" 
becomes  a  cult.  "When  we  find  the  example  of  Emperor 
William  cited  as  a  '  particularlj-  conspicuous  evidence  of  this 
spirit  of  striving'  as  an  example  of  'universal  and  impassioned 
impulse  of  achievement,'  our  reaction  is  cj^nical  rather  than 
admiring."  The  German  word  Willc  "suggests  an  impersonal, 
an  absolute  energy  striving  through  personal  channels  for  mani- 
festation," and  the  idea  behind  it,  the  Germans  recognize,  is  a 
child  of  the  "  Romantic  movement."  This  conception  has  been 
invaded  by  "the  conception  of  the  German  State  as  a  peculiar 
incarnation  of  a  spiritual  force  unfolding  in  history."  The 
habitat  of  spiritual  energy  is  "transferred  from  the  strivings  of  a 
private  person  for  the  enrichment  of  his  own  life  to  the  organized 
public  State  striving  for  the  expansion  of  its  own  powers." 
When  you  consider  "how  largely  German  philosophy  has  sought 
refuge  in  an  inner  world,"  and  made  "the  traits  of  this  inner  life 
a  measure  of  reality,"  "you  get  something  like  the  current 
Teutonic  apologia  for  the  present  war."     Says  l*rofessor  Dewey: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  German  statesmen  who 
know  precisely  what  the  present  war  is  about;  what  particular 
concrete  gains  are  at  stake.  But  to  the  'intellectuals'  of  Ger- 
many— vide  the  manifestoes  they  have  showered  upon  us— the 
object  is  that  utterly  Romantic  thing:  the  expansion  of  Kultiir, 
the  spread  of  distinctively  German  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
In  short,  the  war  is  a  part  of  the  cea.seless  stri\  ing  for  n>alizatiou 
on  the  part  of  the  Wille  embodied  in  the  German  people." 

If  there  be  truth  in  this  conception,  concludes  Professor 
Dewey,  we  have  probably  "the  root  of  the  difficulty  of  mutual 
understanding  as  between  the  German  mind  and  that  of  other 
peoples.  Politically  we  do  not  speak  the  same  language  because 
wo  do  not  think  the  same  thoughts." 
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THE   SHORT   STORIES    OF   A   YEAR 

THE  SAME  SORT  of  service  annuaUy  rendered  poetry 
by  the  Boston  Transcript  has  this  year  been  performed 
for  the  short  story.  ISIr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien  has  read 
the  magazines  for  1915  assiduously,  and  has  digested  2,200  speci- 
mens of  short  fiction.  Whether  he  proposed  to  himself  to  in- 
augurate a  new  boom  in  this  particular  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion or  whether  he  was  nettled  by  Mr. 
James  Stephens's  recent  stricture  on 
American  fiction  is  not  stated.  Com- 
paring the  English  and  American  novelist, 
Mr.  Stephens  was  "compelled  to  deny  " 
Uterary  distinction"  to  the  American 
brand.  But  he  was  referring  to  longer 
fiction.  Mr.  O'Brien  declares  that  the 
Irish-British  critic  does  not  know  oui' 
short  story.  It  has  been  a  year  of  carp- 
ing, and  Mr.  Stephens  is  only  one  of  the 
number  who  have  rated  us  pro  and  cou. 
Mr.  O'Brien  WTites: 


"We  have  Ustened  to  much  wailing  dur- 
ing the  past  year  about  the  absence  of  all 
literary  qualities  in  our  fiction.  We  have 
been  judged  by  Enghshmen  who  do  not 
know  our  work,  and  by  Americans  who 
do  know  it.  We  have  been  appraised  at 
our  real  worth  by  Mr.  Edward  Garnett, 
who  is  probably  the  only  English  critic 
competent  to  discuss  us.  Mr.  Owen 
Wister  and  Mr.  Hem-y  Sydnor  Harrison 
have  discust  us  with  each  other,  and 
bandied  names  to  and  fro  rather  un- 
critically. And  Mr.  Robert  Herrick  has 
endeavored  to  reassui'e  us  kindly  and  a 
little  wistfully.  Mr.  Stephens  has  scolded 
us,  and  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Alden  have 
counseled  us  wisely.  And  many  others 
have  ventured  opinions  and  offered 
judgment.  The  general  verdict  against 
American  literature  is,  Guilty!  Is  this 
wise?     Is  this  just? 


"Zelig."     By  Beujamiu  Uosonblatt.     The  Bellman. 
"Ultima  Thulo."     By  John  (Jalsworthy.     The  Delinealor. 
"The  Friends."     By  Stacy  Aumonier.      The  Century. 
"Jeanne  the  Maid."     By  Gordon  Arthur  Smith.    Scribner's. 
"The  Weaver  Who  Clad  the  Summer."     By  Harris  Merton 
Lyon.     Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 

The  eyes  of  the  general  pubhc  are  opened  to  the  merits  of 
some  of  the  less  popular  fiction-magazines: 


WHEN  YVETTE  SINGS  A  MEDIEVAL  FRENCH  SONG. 


Mr.  O'Brien  finds  our  short  story  more 
vital    than    the     English   product.      "If 
you    look   for  short  stories  in  their  lit- 
erary periodicals,  you  will  not  find  them;  and  if  you  tm-n  to  the 
popular  EngUsh  magazines,    you  will  be   amazed   at  the  cheap 
and    meretricious    quality    of  the    Enghsh    short    story."     Mr. 
O'Brien  sounds  a  note  of  admonition: 

"Has  the  time  not  come  at  last  to  cease  lamenting  the  pitiful 
gray  shabbiness  of  American  fiction?  We  say  that  we  have  no 
faith  in  it,  and  we  judge  it  by  the  books  and  stories  that  we 
casually  read.  If  we  are  writers  of  fiction  ourselves,  perhaps  we 
judge  it  by  personal  and  temperamental  methods  and  preferences, 
just  as  certain  groups  of  American  poets  of  widely  different 
sympathies  judge  the  poetry  of  their  contemporaries  to-day. 
Let  us  affirm  our  faith  anyhow  in  our  own  spiritual  substance. 
Let  us  beUeve  in  our  materials  and  shape  them  passionately 
to  a  creative  purpose.  Let  us  be  enthusiastic  about  life  around 
us  and  the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  in  much  less  than  twelve 
years  from  now  a  jury  of  novelists  and  critics  wiU  pronounce  a 
very  different  judgment  on  American  literature  from  their 
judgment  of  to-day. 

"During  the  past  year  I  have  read  over  two  thousand  Ameri- 
can short  stories  in  a  critical  spirit,  and  they  have  made  me 
lastingly  hopeful  of  our  hterary  future.  A  spirit  of  change  is 
acting  on  our  literature.  There  is  a  fresh,  living  current  in 
the  air." 

Mr.  O'Brien  follows  very  much  Mr.  Braithwaite's  method  in 
ranking  poetry,  which  we  have  frequently  dealt  with.  His 
article  in  The  Transcript  of  January  8  is  full  of  interesting  detail, 
but  we  can  reproduce  only  his  general  summaries.  Readers 
may  match  their  judgment  with  his  on  the  five  best  stories  of 
the  year.     His  choice  is: 


No  play  has  ever  made  you  conscious,  with  such  keenness,  of  so  much  of  human  life,"  says 
Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton;   "no  music  has  ever  given  such  wings  to  your  imagination." 


"I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  'Zelig'  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  nobly  conceived  and  finely  wrought  story  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  find  again  this  year  that  the  best 
story  is  the*  work  of  an  unknown  author.  Mr.  Rosenblatt's 
story  is  in  my  opinion  even  more  satisfying  as  a  report  of  life 
than  Mr.  Conrad  Richter's  'Brothers  of  No  Kin,'  which  I  felt 
to  be  the  best  story  pubHshed  during  1914.  The  Bellman,  in 
which  'Zelig'  appeared,  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliance  and 
power  of  its  fiction.  My  averages  this  year  show  clearly  that  its 
percentage  of  distinctive  stories  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
American  weekly  which  most  nearly  approaches  it 

"One  new  periodical  and  one  new  short-story  writer  claim 
unique  attention  this  year  for  their  recent  achievement  and 
abundant  future  promise.  A  year  ago,  a  slender  Uttle  monthly 
magazine  entitled  The  Midland  was  first  issued  in  Iowa  City. 
It  attracted  very  little  attention,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
published  but  nine  short  stories.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
wonder  to  find  in  these  nine  stories  the  most  vital  interpretation 
in  fiction  of  our  national  hfe  that  many  years  have  been  able  to 
show.  Since  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  New  England  men  of 
letters  no  such  hope  has  proclaimed  itself  with  such  assurance 
and  modesty. 

"One  new  short-story  writer  has  appeared  this  year  whose 
five  published  stories  open  a  new  field  of  fiction,  and  have  a 
human  richness  of  feeling  and  imagination  rare  in  our  over- 
sophisticated  literature.  I  refer  to  the  fables  of  Seumas  O'Brien. 
At  first  one  is  struck  with  their  utter  absence  of  form,  and  then 
one  realizes  that  this  is  a  conscious  art  that  wanders  truant  over 
life  and  imagination.  In  Seumas  O'Brien  1  beheve  that  America 
has  found  a  new  humorist  of  popular  sympathies,  a  rar^  observer 
and  philosopher  whose  very  absurdities  have  a  persuasive  phi- 
losophy of  their  own." 


TOKENS  OF  BELGIAN  GRATITUDE 


IT  IS  STILL  an  arduous  task  to  feed  the  Belgians — arduous, 
that  is,  in  a  sense  different  from  enduring  the  trying  sight  of 
starving  and  suffering  women  and  children.  Every  one  in 
Belgium  gets  enough  to  eat  now,  but  the  Americans  who  work 
tliere  distributing  food  and  clothing  find  the  task  wearing  on 
their  self-control.  The  eyes  fill  and  speech  is  made  difficult 
by  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  demonstrate  their  appreciation. 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  Springfield  "  Republican."  ^ 

AMERICA  FEEDING  BELGIAN   CHILDREN. 

An  empty  flour-sack,  painted  by  the  Belgian  artist,  Joseph  Diericks,  showing  the  bruised  figure  of  Belgium 
offering  the  young  for  America  to  feed,  while  kissing  the  flag  of  our  country. 


In  the  Springfield  Republican  is  an  article  which  sets  forth  some 
of  the  ways  this  people  take  to  show  their  gratitude  to  America. 
Here  is  an  instance: 

"Some  months  ago  a  motor-car  belonging  to  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  through  which  has  been  distributed  the 
vast  quantity  of  food  and  provisions  which  America  sent  across 
the  seas  to  the  stricken  nation,  drove  slowly  through  the  streets 
of  Louvain.  The  car  flew  the  American  flag,  this  being  before 
the  Germans  prohibited  such  a  thing  on  the  theory,  perhaps, 
that  one  flag,  the  German,  was  enough  for  a  country.  A  woman, 
evidently  of  goodly  station,  well  drest,  and  refined,  stept  in 
front  of  the  machine,  holding  up  her  hand  in  signal  to  the 
American  driver  to  stop.  He  did  so,  and  the  woman  advanced 
toward  the  car.  Paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  either 
driver  or  his  companions,  who  looked  ciu-iou.sly  on,  she  ap- 
proached the  forward  part  of  the  car,  from  the  engine-hood  of 
which  rose  the  American  flag.  Simply  she  lifted  one  of  the  folds 
of  the  tiny  emblem,  bent  over  and  kissed  it.  Then  she  turned 
without  a  word  and  walked  on.  And  as  the  car  resumed  its 
journey  there  wasn't  much  conversation  there  either. 

"The  American  flag  flies  no  more-  n  motor-cars  distributing 
food  in  Belgium — the  Germans  won't  have  it.  But  the  initials 
'C.  R.  B.' — Commission  for  [Relief  in  Belgium — are  known  in 
every  hamlet  and  village,  at  every  crossing  of  the  roads.  One  of 
these  ears,  whether  it  is  laden  with  grain  or  if  it  is  occupied  only 


by  officials  traveUng  from  one  point  to  another,  is  speedily 
surrounded  whenever  it  stops.  Sometimes  there  are  outward 
manifestations  of  welcome,  men  making  speech  with  the  travel- 
ers, and  maybe  a  cheer  as  the  car  moves  on.  But  often  the 
people  stand  simply  silent,  gazing,  while  the  children  ho\'er 
about  and  gently  touch  the  hems  of  the  coats  of  these  foreign 
benefactors. 

"Streets,  squares,  boulevards,  and  parks  have  been  named 

after  America.  There  are 
places  named  after  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Brand 
Whitloek,  the  xVmerican 
JVIinister  to  Belgium.  Thus 
WTiU  their  names  be  remem- 
bered in  Belgium  long  after 
they  and  all  others  con- 
cerned are  dead.  In  Liege 
there  is  an  Avenue  Sperry, 
after  one  of  the  Americans 
who  superintended  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  in  that 
district." 

When  the"C.R.B."men 
come  to  leave,  after  their 
term  of  service  has  expired, 
the  Belgians  are  enthusias- 
tic in  their  demonstrations. 
Rhodes  scholars  and  other 
college  students,  as  well  as 
business  men  who  volunteer 
for  a  hmited  time,  are  among 
those  so  favored.  "There 
are  luncheons  and  dinners, 
speeches  and  farewell 
prayers." 

"The  municipal  fathers 
get  together.  Sometimes  a 
watch  is  bought  and  for- 
mally presented;  some  of 
these  have  been  most  beau- 
tiful. Then  there  ai'o 
cigaret-cases,  medals  of 
bronze,  commemorating  the 
work  that  has  been  done.  And  illuminated  addresses,  done  on 
parchment — of  these  there  are  always  a  few,  extolling  the  work 
of  the  individual,  praising  to  the  highest  the  country  across  the 
water  whence  he  came.  These  are  the  intrinsicallj-  finer 
things.  The  finer  still,  in  another  way,  are  the  offerings  of  the 
poor — bits  of  embroidery  or  lace,  sometimes  atrocious  things 
artistically,  perhaps,  but  all  the  more  valued  and  valuable 
because  of  it. 

"Lately  the  Belgians  have  struck  upon  a  new  idea  of  showing 
their  appreciation.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  sacks  of  flour 
have  been  sent  into  the  country,  from  America,  from  Canada, 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  except  tluit  lying  immediately 
eastward.  The  sacks  have  been  found  useful.  They  have  been 
made  into  underclothes  for  the  children,  but  now  .some  are  being 
turned  to  a  more  picturesque  use.  Belgium  is  a  nation  of 
artistry,  of  ])ainters.  embroiderers,  and  workers  in  lace.  These 
have  now  taken  these  flour-sacks  and  made  u.so  of  them  to  set 
forth  appreciations  of  their  gratitude.  Scores  ar(<  pouring  into 
the  head  offices  of  the  relief  commission  in  London.  Some- 
times the  brands  of  the  American  millers  are  embroiden>d  witli 
silk,  in  brilliant  blues,  greens,  and  reds.  Oft«ni  a  genuine  artist 
sets  to  work,  making  the  poor  texture  of  the  sacking  his  canvas, 
and  there  with  his  brush  interprets  the  feelings  of  his  pt^ople. 
Many,  most  in  fact,  have  little  artistic  merit,  which  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least,  but  others  have  deeid(>d  'class.' 

"Quite  recently,  Mr.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
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received  a  beautiful  model  of  a  small  sailing-vessel,  with  sails  of 
silk  and  with  deek^  laden  with  small  silk  sacks,  labeled  'Flour.' 
The  ship  flew  the  American  flag.  And  there  was  an  enormous 
wooden  shoe,  useful  as  a  jardiniere,  patterned  after  the  sabot  of 
the  peasant.  It  came  from  some  commune  in  Belgium  and 
was  genuinely  a  work  of  art,  with  painted  scenes  and  with 
scallops  and  beading  of  brass.  One  scene  depicted  a  Belgian 
family  standing  on  the  seashore,  with  two  children  dancing 
their  delight  at  the  approach  of  two  steamers  from  the  setting 
sun  which  formed  the  background  for  a  shadowy  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

"A  sort  of  museum  has  been  started  for  all  these  things  at  the 
Commission  headquarters.  Among  many  other  things  are 
several  volumes,  each  containing,  illuminated  memorials  of 
thanks  and  gratitude,  or  perhaps  some  painting,  etching,  or 
other  work  of  the  artist." 


THE  PULPIT,  THE  STAGE,  OR  THE  POORHOUSE— 

Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  poor  pay  of  ministers  of  this 
country  by  the  recent  desertion  of  one  of  their  number  in  favor 
of  the  vaudeville  stage.  "I  left  the  Congregational  Church," 
says  the  Rev.  Frank  Walter  Gorman,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
"because  I  felt  that  it  was  more  honorable  to  work  for  an  honest 
dollar  singing  in  vaudeville  to  pay  my  debts  than  to  sing  psalms 
and  dodge  them."     Upon  this  the  New  York  Times  comments: 

"That  this  is  sound  ethics,  and  even  sound  religion,  no  one 
will  dispute.  Yet  hundreds  of  poor  ministers,  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman,  are  standing  bravely  by  their 
posts  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  which  he  complains.  Their 
burden  is  great,  but  they  feel,  too,  that  their  mission  is  higli,  and 
they  would  regard  it  a  prostitution  of  their  talents  to  turn  from 
the  earnest  work  of  the  Church  to  the  spectacular  role  of  the 
footlights.  Mr.  Gorman,  perhaps  realizing  this,  pleads  that 
'one  reason  for  my  taking  this  step  is  to  focus  the  lime-light 
on  the  condition  that  makes  it  necessary.' 

"The  ministry  is  the  most  poorly  paid  profession  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Congregational  Church,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  condition  in  other  denominations,  the  average 
salary  of  preachers  is  under  $800.  'Less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
the  churches,'  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Church 
Pension  Congress,  'pay  $3,000  and  upward,  more  than  half  pay 
not  over  $1,000,  and  one-quarter  pay  not  over  $500.'  For  men 
who  have  prepared  for  then*  exacting  duties  by  'going  through' 
college  and  a  divinity  school  these  are  not  alluring  salaries. 
The  average  minister  must  wage  a  constant  battle  with  poverty, 
nor  can  he  look  forward  to  a  pension  to  take  the  place  of  his  mea- 
ger income  when  old  age  and  infirmity  come  upon  him.  Until 
something  is  done  to  take  the  minister  out  of  a  position  of 
humiUating  dependence  on  charity,  desertions  from  the  Church 
to  more  lucrative  professions  may  be  expected  to  continue." 


A   BAPTIST   FORWARD   MOVEMENT 

FOLLOWING  upon  the  movement  for  expansion  begun 
last  year  by  the  Methodists  of  this  country  is  a  similar 
effort  more  recently  started  by  the  Baptists.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Pi'of.  Shailer  Mathews,  dean  of  Chicago  University 
and  president  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  there  has 


KETUKNING  THANKS   ON  THE   FLOUR-SACK. 


been  put  into  force  a  "Five-Year  Program"  looking  toward  a 
religious  awakening  in  the  Baptist  denomination  and  through 
them  in  the  larger  field  of  the  world.  The  program,  as  cited 
sympathetically  by  Zion's  Herald  (Boston) ,  calls  for  the  following: 


1.  A  million  additions  to  our 


A  FLIGHT  OF  LIGHTER  FANCY. 

America,  depicted  on  a  floiir-saclc  as  a  fairy  godniotliiT.  riding  a  swan  guided  by  wiiite  doves,  with  train 
borne  by  gnomes,  iiastening  to  bring  from  her  plenty  for  Belgium's  relief. 


churches  by  baptism. 

"2.  A  missionary  force  of 
.5,000  men  and  women  in 
America  and  the  non-Chris- 
tian world. 

"3.  Two  million  dollars 
of  endowment  for  the  Min- 
isters' and  Missionaries' 
Benefit  Board. 

"4.  Twenty-five  student 
pastors  in  universities,  1,000 
Baptist  students  in  theo- 
logical seminaries,  15,000 
students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  $6,000,000  for 
additional  endowment  and 
equipment  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"5.  An  annual  income  of 
$(5,000,000  for  missions  and 
benevolence." 

Professor  Mathews's  pre- 
lude is  a  ringing  battle-cry 
to  his  denomination: 

"This  hour  in  human  his- 
tory is  critical,  challenging, 
decisive.  No  church  or  de- 
nomination can  succeed  if 
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its  mossago  and  spirit  arc  not  posit ivo,  uKpfrossive,  cotirasroous, 
lH»roic'.  We  havo  a  sutticient  inessajjc  in  tho  (iospel  of  tlu> 
kingdom,  a  suffifient  dynamic  in  tho  Spirit  of  (iod.  Wo  noed 
spiritual  vision,  conquering  intercession,  evangelistic  power,  and 
social  passion. 

"The  call  of  the  hour  is  for  a  constructive,  cumulative  program 
of  advance  so  large  and  so  compelling  as  to  arrest  attention, 
unify  our  forces  and  activities,  challenge  our  men  of  large 
resources,  and  stir  our  whole  people  with  a  splendid  enthusiasm 
for  the  kingdom  of  Clod. 

"The  objective  of  tliis  program  should  be  the  development  of 
every  church  into  an  evangelistic  and  social  force  in  its  com- 
nuinity  and  a  resultant  mighty  impact  of  our  denominational 
life  upon  the  nation  and  the  world." 

Local  churches  are  the  first  to  be  made  to  feel  the  revivifying 
effect,  and  the  fruits  of  their  endeavor  are  to  be  estimated  in  a 
mathematical  ratio.     Thus: 

"1.  One  new  follower  of  Clirist  annually  for  every  eight 
members. 

"2.  One  minister  or  missionary  produced  from  its  membership 
during  the  five-year  period. 

"3.  One  of  its  j^oung  people  in  college  for  every  100  members 
or  major  fraction  thereof. 

"4.  (lifts  by  indi^^duals  (in  addition  to  church  offerings)  and 
legacies  or  annuities  for  Baptist  missionary,  benevolent,  and 
educational  work. 

"5.  A  15  per  cent,  increase  each  year  in  offerings  to  missions 
and  benevolences." 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  suggested  that  an  attempt  be  made 
first  of  all  to  seciu-e  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  at  the  Sunday 
services  and  a  doubhng  of  prayer-meeting  attendance.  The 
average  Sunday-school  attendance,  it  is  xirged,  should  be  brought 
up  to  70  per  cent,  of  its  total  enrolment,  and  the  enrolment 
should  equal  the  church  membership.  Women  and  young 
people  should  be  enrolled  in  some  definite  form  of  social  service. 

This  effort  of  another  denomination,  comments  Z ion's  Herald, 
is  only  a  sign  that  "America  must  lead  in  the  awakening  that 
has  come  to  the  religious  world." 


ISLAM  VIEWED   BY  THE  GERMAN 
CHURCH 

THAT  THE  POLITICAL  ALLIANCE  with  Islam  is 
welcomed  by  the  Church  in  Germany  seems  to  be  the 
natural  conclusion  from  a  number  of  sources.  Some 
welcome  the  Oriental  faith  as  an  ally,  others  as  a  field  for  mis- 
sionary work.  Chief  and  foremost  is  the  statement  of  Prof. 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  before  a  representative  Berlin  audience, 
which,  we  are  told,  included  many  clergymen  and  theologians. 
The  professor  said  that  "Islam,  so  far  from  being  a  barren  and 
retrogressive  faith,  leaves  the  door  wide  open  to  religious,  moral, 
and  social  progress,  and  that,  therefore,  no  German  Christian 
need  be  ashamed  of  an  alHance  which,  begun  in  time  of  war,  will 
be  cemented  and  bear  worthy  fruit  in  times  of  peace."  This 
statement,  with  others  emanating  from  religious  sources  of 
authority  more  or  less  on  a  par  with  that  of  Professor  Delitzsch, 
are  brought  together  in  an  article  in  The  CJiurclwian  (New  York), 
from  which  we  quote: 

"Prof.  Wilhelm  Hermann,  of  Marburg,  in  a  lecture  reported 
in  the  Christliche  Welt  of  March  18,  endeavored  to  show  that  it 
is  precisely  as  Christians  that  the  German  people  have  every 
reason  to  look  upon  the  German-Turkish  alliance  with  complete 
satisfaction.  Professor  Troeltsch  likewise  in  the  same  journal 
d(H'lared  the  alliance  of  the  Central  Powers  with  Turkey  to  be 
also  an  aUiance  with  Pan-Islamism,  and  he  adds:  'Islam  is 
therefore  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  acknowledged  religious 
world-powers,  which  can  no  longer  be  a  j..'ssionary  objective, 
but  must  be  left,  just  as  is  the  Christian  world,  to  its  own  inner 
n^ligious  development.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  of 
Evwugelischcii  Mi.snions-Ma(iazi7i,  'Y^iirver  Wiirz,  writes:  'Our 
own  share  of  the  Gospel  may  well  be  at  stake  if,  in  tho  political 


alliaiur  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  we  lightly  esteem  the 
iii(()niparal)le  treasure  with  which  we  have  been  endowed  by 
God.  That  would  mean,  not  the  end  of  the  world-mission  of 
Christianity,  but  certainly  the  end  of  oiu-  world-mission  on 
behalf  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  difficidt  for  us  when,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  poUtical  alliance,  the  consensus  of  public 
opinion  is  friendly  toward  Islam,  to  maintain  our  clear  Christian 
conscnousness  with  regard  to  that  faith.  But  if  we  do,  we  may 
bring  blessing  to  that  Mohammedan  world  with  which  we  are 
now  outwardly  so  closely  associated.'  Herr  EnderUn,  of  the 
Sudan  Pioneer  Mission,  writing  in  the  Allgemeine  Missions- 
Zcilschrifl,  giving  a  sketch  of  'Tendencies  and  Currents  in 
Egyptian  Islam,'  states  his  opinion  that  Mohammedan  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  German  cause,  and  that  they  pray  'es- 
pecially for  Hag  (Mekka-Pilgrim)  Mohammed  Ghalyum,  i.e., 
the  Emperor  William.'  An  Egyptian  gentleman  in  a  remote 
village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  finding  that  Herr  Enderhn  was  a 
German,  produced  a  bottle  of  scent  with  a  picture  of  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  and  the  German  Emperor  arm  in  arm,  and  said, 
'May  Allah  lengthen  his  days.'  To  this  Herr  Enderlin  replied, 
'It  seems  as  if  Germany  were  destined  by  the  will  of  God  to 
present  to  Mohammedans  a  better  pictm'e  of  Christianity.'" 


SOBRIETY   AT   THE   FAIR 

SOMETHING  in  the  stimulating  air  of  California,  or  in 
the  fascinating  nature  of  the  Exposition  just  closed, 
furnished  the  nearly  19,000,000  \isitors  with  excitement 
aplenty,  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  records  less  than  a 
hundred  police-court  cases  on  the  charge  of  (kunkenness.  The 
Chronicle  does  not  account  for  this  abstemiousness,  but  merelj- 
implies  a  certain  astonishment,  for,  it  declares,  "hquor  was  sold 
from  one  end  of  the  grounds  to  the  other."  To  be  more  exact, 
it  points  out  that  "varying  from  time  to  time,  as  cafes  on  the 
Joy-Zone  went  out  of  business,  or  entered  it,  the  number  of 
places  where  liquor  was  sold  at  the  Exposition  was  usually 
about  twenty."  In  absolute  figures,  out  of  a  total  of  IS, 875,974 
visitors  during  the  Exposition  period  just  eighty-three  were 
arrested  by  the  guards  for  intoxication.  Other  police-court 
cases  were  almost  as  rare.     Thus: 

"This  remarkable  record,  appearing  in  the  reports  of  Capt. 
Edward  Carpenter,  commandant  of  the  giiard,  puts  into  precise 
terms  the  oft -remarked  absence  of  drunkemiess  at  tlie 
Exposition.  In  making  out  his  report  on  policing  the  Ex- 
position, Captain  Carpenter  said  the  most  noticeable  feature 
was  the  extreme  rarity  of  cases  of  intoxication.  They  averaged 
one  arrest  for  di'unkenness  about  every  three  and  a  halt  da\s 
of  the  total  of  288  days  that  the  Exposition  existed.  Most  of  l  iie 
Exposition's  uniformed  protectors  never  saw  an  intoxicated 
man  on  the  grounds. 

"The  entire  poUce  record  of  the  Exposition  was  of  a  like 
nature.  There  was  almost  no  crime  on  the  grounds.  There 
was  one  murder — an  affair  between  foreign  employees  in  a  conces- 
sion, and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Exposition.  A  few- 
thefts  were  reported  from  the  exhibit  palaces,  but  only  one  of 
them  reached  any  considerable  amount.  Pickpockets,  even 
with  such  enormous  crowds  as  were  present  on  many  of  the  days, 
were  almost  totally  absent.  The  Pinkerton  operatives  report 
that  hardly  any  of  the  few  complaints  had  any  foundation.  The 
crowds  were  orderly,  and  for  the  most  part  the  Exposition 
guards  found  themselves  merely  watchmen  and  walking  direc- 
tories for  visitors. 

"Not  all  of  the  eighty-three  arrests  i-epresented  serious  cases 
of  intoxication,  said  Captain  Carpenter.  This  total  included 
the  cases  of  men  taken  up  and  ejected  from  the  grounds  as 
objectionable  because  of  their  condition. 

"'Of  course,'  said  Captain  Carpenter,  'there  were  many  cases 
where  a  guard  had  to  put  his  hand  on  a  man's  shoulder  and  tell 
him  to  behave.  No  report  was  made  on  these.  My  figure 
represents  the  actual  arrests  for  drunkenness,  the  cases  in  which 
men  were  bad  enough  to  have  to  be  ejected  from  the  grounds. 
The  record  is  a  wonderful  one.  Nearly  19,000,(XK)  persons  of  all 
sorts  visited  the  grounds,  with  many  places  where  liquor  was 
sold,  and  only  eighty-three  of  them  got  drunk.' 

"The  Pinkerton  operati\es  had  no  experience  whatever  witii 
drunken  men  in  their  work.  The  records  of  Captain  Forsee's 
office  show  not  a  single  case  in  which  drinking  was  connected 
with  an  offense  to  be  investigated  by  them." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THAT  a  renascence  of  the  spiritual  life 
has  been  one  of  the  most  evident 
effects  of  the  war  most  observers  would 
readily  agree.  The  churches  of  France — 
even  the  shrapnel-riddled  cathedrals  of 
Belgium — have  witnessed  outpourings  of 
passionate  devotion  which  would  have  been 
unbelievable  before  August,  1914.  And  in 
'  England  it  is  said  that  the  churches  of  all 
denominations  are  better  filled  than  they 
have  been  for  years. 

This  fact  has  been  commented  on  by 
many  prose-writers,  but  the  poets,  strangely 
enough,  it  has  not  seemed  to  interest. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  poets  are, 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  slaves  to 
certain  conventions.  One  of  these  con- 
ventions is  that  of  revolution,  of  opposition 
to  established  law,  order,  and  religion.  At 
any  rate,  many  of  them  have  missed  a 
great  opportunity,  and  it  is  good  to  find 
that  Mr.  D.  F.  G.  Johnson  appreciates  the 
literary  value  of  this  theme.  We  take  his 
forceful  sonnet  from  the  London  New 
Witness. 

RESURGIT 

By  D.  F.  G.  Johnson 

They  said  that  strength  had  passed  from  off  the 
earth 

■With  the  last  blazon  of  dead  Chivalry; 

That  Faith  had  dipt  its  lance  to  Revelry, 
And  God  been  banished  to  the  strains  of  mirth. 
I  think  not  that  the  blood  of  them  that  die 

Lifts  to  the  stars  an  empty  sacrifice, 

That  prayers  but  batter  a  closed  Paradise, 
That  heaven  can  answer  not  tlie  hearts  that  cry 
Upward  for  comfort:  clearer  now  there  ring 

The  song  of  faith  triumphant  over  death, 

The  sound  of  praises  thro'  a  mist  of  tears: 
And  not  in  vain  they  make  their  offering 

Who,  spent  and  shattered,  clutch  their  dying 
breath ; 

Behold,  the  Son  of  Manhood  reappears! 

Miss  Beatrice  Redpatli's  "Drawn  Shut- 
ters" (John  Lane  Company)  is  a  volume  of 
moods  and  impressions  reflected  in  verse 
that  because  of  its  formal  pictorial  quality 
brings  to  mind  the  work  of  the  Pre- 
raffaelite  Brotherhood.  The  poet's  skill  in 
creating  atmosphere  is  clearly  shoM^n  in  the 
title-poem,  which  also  indicates  the  book's 
prevalent  emotional  tone. 

DRAWN  SHUTTERS 

By  Beatrice  Redpath 

The  red  geraniums  on  tlw;  window-ledgt^ 

Blaze  through  the  shutters  drawn  against  the  sun 

And  heat  that  rises  from  the  street  below. 

Life  in  its  flood  sweeps  steadily  along, 

A  pageant  lavish  of  its  flare  and  soxuid. 

The  high  white  blaze  of  noon  beats  down  outside, 

A  barrel-organ  jingles  out  its  tune, 

A  slow  procession  in  a  long  black  file 

Beats  a  dull  rhythm  from  the  paving-stones. 

A  man  with  fruits  to  sell  cries  out  his  wares. 

The  swift  sharp  noise  of  many  horses'  feet 

.Strikes  steadily  above  the  clanging  soimds. 

The  sun  lies  hot  upon  the  dust-gray  streets. 

But  here  behind  the  shutters  closely  drawn 

Only  a  single  bar  of  sunlight  slips 

And  lies  a  straight  bright  line  upon  the  floor. 

The  yellow  frames  shine  from  the  cool  gray  walls 

And  still  white  peonies  are  like  white  cups 

Of  porcelain  to  hold  faint  perfumes  in. 

Hero  all  remote  from  the  great  sweep  of  life 

I  strive  to  trace  on  thin  white  fluttering  leavers 

Some  part  of  that  which  I  have  known  and  s(!en: 

Fragments  of  life,  a  fac(^  that  ti-lls  its  grief. 

A  hillside  Ocrcely  yellow  with  spring  bloom. 


A  room  where  shades  are  drawn  and  hands  are 

stilled. 
Or  gardens  where  love  t^hispers  in  the  leaves. 
Behind  the  shutters  drawn  against  the  sun 
I  strive  to  trace  the  fragments  1  have  seen. 

Here  is  something  more  joyous,  a  charm- 
ing little  summ(>r-time  picture.  Tennyson 
would  have  delighted  in  its  deft  alliterations. 

JUNE 

By  Beatrice  Redpath 

Ah,  canst  thou  not  forget  to  weep 

What  time  the  silver  stepping  dawn 
With  silent  feet  doth  softly  creep 

Across  the  lilied  lengths  of  lawn ; 
While  day  is  filled  With  melody 

Of  singing  wind  and  swelling  tune. 
And  boomings  of  the  brown-winged  bee 

Proclaim  the  early  days  of  June. 


In  that  interesting  series,  "The  Little 
Books  of  Georgian  Verse,"  edited  by  Miss 
S.  Gertrude  Ford,  and  published  by 
Erskine  JMacdonald,  a  recent  volume  is 
"Brookdown,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Egbert 
T.  Sandford.  The  poet  is,  we  are  told,  a 
storehouse  man  at  Plymouth,  who  has 
Avorked  for  a  living  since  his  boyhood,  and 
owes  such  education  as  he  possesses  to  his 
own  reading  during  the  evenings.  His 
■\crse  is  simple  and  appealing,  and  less 
imitative  than  might  be  expected  when  the 
circumstances  of  its  production  are  consid- 
ered. Here,  for  example,  is  a  charming 
little  love-song,  excellently  deserving  of  a 
musical  setting. 

BROOKDOWN 

By  Egbert  T.  Sandford 

Morning,  Love,  and  skies  are  gray: 
By  yotir  window  lireezes  play. 
Whilst  the  Tamar  wends  its  way 
To  the  Sea. 

Noonday,  Love,  and  skies  arc  fair: 
Hedgerows  glisten:    ever.vwhere 
Bird  and  bud  and  blossom  bear 
News  for  me. 

Evening,  Love,  and  skies  are  red: 
Earthward  leans  the  daisy's  head — 
God  bends  low  about  its  bed. 
Mindful,  He- 
Night,  Love,  Night,  and  .skies  are  blue: 
Hosts  of  Stars  are  peeping  through. 
He  Who  guards  the  daisies,  too. 
Shelters  thee. 

yVnd  in  these  twelve  lines,  Mr.  Sandford 
presents  effectively  a  tremendous  idea. 
The  second  stanza  is  especially  forceful. 

LISTENING  TO  THE  WIND 

By  Egbert  T.  Sandford 

God  is  at  "the  Organ! 
I  can  hear 
A  mighty  music 
Echoing,  far  and  near. 

God  is  at  the  Organ! 

And  its  keys 

Are  rolling  waters,  storm-strewn  moorlands. 

Trees. 

God  is  at  the  Organ! 
I  <;an  hear 
A  mighty  nuisic 
Echoing,  far  and  near. 


Th(*  London  Daihj  Mail  prints  this 
interesting  experiment  in  free  verse.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  late  Stephen  Phillips's 
son,  a  boy  of  sixteen. 

THE  SUN  HATH  SET 

By  Stephen  Phillips.  Jr. 

He  lies  sadly  sleeping  beneath  the  grass 
That  clothes  a  distant,  calmly  .solemn  hill 
Which  rises  o'er  the  weeping,  sapphire  seas 
Like  .some  Titanic  or  Hellenic  god 
Who  guards  within  his  warm  and  lonely  breast 
The  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  deep; 
O'er  thy  remains  in  saintly  reverence 
Transient  spirits  mourn  in  tearless  grief: 
Even  the  grasses  whisper  in  remorse. 
And  fling  their  fragile  forms  regretfully. 
Poet! 

Thy  sun  hath  set  below  the  horizon  of  Eternity; 
And  e'en  the  dashing  salt  sea-waves  sigh  in  tearful 
sympathy. 

It  is  rather  late  to  reprint  Christmas 
poetry,  but  this  is  not  a  very  Christmas- 
like Christmas  poem.  It  is  an  interesting 
bit  of  psychology,  tho,  like  all  the  verse  of 
this  master  of  prose.  It  originally  appeared 
in  the  London  Morning  Post: 

THE  OXEN 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

Christmas  eve.  and  twelve  of  the  clock, 
"  Now  they  are  all  on  their  knees," 

An  elder  said  as  we  sat  in  a  flock 
By  the  embers  in  hearthside  ease. 

We  pictured  the  meek  mild  creatures  where 

They  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen. 
Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 

To  doubt  they  were  kneeling  then. 

So  fair  a  fancy  few  believe 

In  these  years!     Yet,  I  feel. 
If  some  one  said  on  Christmas  eve, 

"Come;  see  the  oxen  kneel 

"In  the  lonely  barton  by  yonder  coomb 

Our  childhood  used  to  know." 
I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom, 

Hoping  it  might  be  so. 


From  the  London  Athencpum  we  quote 
this  sincere  and  appealing  love-poem,  the 
work  of  a  gifted  American  poet.  Much  of 
its  power  is  duo  to  its  noble  simplicity. 

YOU 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

If  you  no  more  should  love  me'?-— you? 

It  takes  ray  breath,  a  thought  so  strange 
As  that  aught  earthly  could  your  spirit  woo 

To  change! 
Remote  from  douljt.  I  dwell  secure 

In  faith  all  minor  faiths  above. 
So  do  1  trust,  so  live,  in  your 

Incomparable  love! 

I  laugh  for  joy  to  think  how  much 

A  question  would  your  nature  wrong. 

Whom  Heaven  created,  with  a  noble  touch. 

So  strong! 

Nay:  doubt,  for  me,  new  born  were  over. 

"\'ou  will  remain  imchanged  and  true — 
Not.  not  that  I  am  1,  my  lover, 

But  Just  that  you  are  you  I 
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This  plan  has  saved 
the  company  $37,000 

A  YOUNG  department  head  with  his 
plan  enabled  his  company  to  elimi- 
nate certain  costly  parts  of  the  business 
which  the  directors  had  not  known  were 
unprofitable.  As  a  result  the  president 
appointed  him  his  assistant. 

This  young  man  tells  us  that  it  was 
by  applying  to  his  own  business  the 
principles  and  methods  presented  in  the 
Modem  Business  Course  and  Service, 
that  he  was  able  to  work  out  one  plan 
that  saved  hisjcompany  $37,000. 

Helps  Men  Succeed  in  a  Big  Way 

This  case  is  typical  of  thousands.  Every 
day  men  are  doubling  their  earnings  by 
having  looked  ahead  and  fitted  them- 
selves for  the  opportunities  that  come  to 
the  men  who  are  equipped.  These  men 
are  preparing  themselves  with  all  the 
business  knowledge  available  through 
our  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service. 
A  billing  clerk  wins  a  position  as  head 
accountant  in  his  concern.  A  general 
manager  saves  his  firm  from  impending 
bankruptcy.  A  young  bank  clerk  gains 
a  position  paying  $9,500  a  year. 

This  Coarse  and  Service  is  Based  Upon  the 

Actual  Experience  of  Thousands  of 

Successful  Business  Men 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies  and  transmits 
to  you,  through  the  Modem  Business  Course 
and  Service,  the  best  thought  and  practice  in 
modem  business.  It  will  give  you  a  thorough 
and  sound  training  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  departments  of  business — 
it  will  give  you  a  knowledge  that  could  be 
otherwise  obtained  only  by  years  of  bitter 
experience — if  at  all. 

Advisory  Council 

The  Advisory  Council  includes  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration; Frank  A,  Vanderlip,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank;  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  great  engineer ;  Joseph  French  Johnson, 
Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce; and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician 
and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  this  128-page  book, 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  which  we  will  send 
you  free,  will  repay  you  many  times  over.  It 
will  help  measure  what  you  know — what  you 
don't  know,  and  what  you  should  know  to  make 
success  SURE.  Every  business  man  with  either 
a  business  or  a  career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer 
success,  should  read  this  book.  Simply  send 
the  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 

ALEXANDER   HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 


158  Astor  Place 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GOING  TO  SCHOOL  WITH  "  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST" 

/~\LD  friends  of  The  Liter.m{Y  Digest 
^-^  huAo  bt>eii  interested  in  following  its 
nMiiarkahlo  progress  as  a  text-book  in  higli 
scliools,  seminaries,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges  all  over  the  country.  The  bare 
statement  that  this  weekly  is  so  used  was 
a  striking  piece  of  educational  news  not 
long  ago,  but  when  it  can  be  said  that  over 
2."),()00  students,  scattered  over  every  State 
in  the  Union,  are  now  perusing  the  maga- 
zine intensively  each  week,  the  announce- 
ment shows  that  the  idea  has  come  to  stay. 
Even  schools  in  the  Pliihppines  are  using  it. 

"Current  Topics"  classes  are  growing  in 
popularity  everywhere.  Those  who  went 
to  school  a  generation  or  more  ago  had 
little  experience  with  this  new-fangled  no- 
tion. In  those  days  the  School  Debating 
Club,  when  tired  of  "resolving"  that  "the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  seldom 
ventured  fm-ther  than,  "Resolved,  That  our 
part  in  the  Mexican  War  was  unjustified." 
And  outside  of  the  debating  club  there  was 
little  or  no  attempt  to  keep  the  pupils 
even  so  nearly  up-to-date  as  this.  But 
nowadays  the  student  in  any  progressive 
school  is  up  to  the  minute  in  his  informa- 
tion on  local,  national,  and  international 
topics.  He  studies  newspapers,  and  scans 
intelligently  the  reviews.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  Mm,  as  we  have  said,  consider 
each  week  the  history  of  to-day  through 
the  binocular  medium  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  These  last,  as  evidenced  by  the 
reports  volunteered  by  their  instructors, 
find  in  being  well  informed  a  real  pleasure 
that  the  instructors  of  generations  past 
might  have  had  difficulty  in  believing 
possible.  These  students  are  delighted  to 
find  that  school  is  not  a  place  of  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Home  and 
school,  too,  become  linked  by  common 
interests  unknown  before.  Dinner-table 
discussions  are  the  more  intelligent  because 
of  the  classroom  talks  of  a  few  hours 
before,  and  to  the  classroom  are  brought 
the  questions  undecided  at  the  informal 
family  council. 

Nor  are  all  the  classes  where  The 
Literary  Digest  is  studied  classes  in 
Current  HistorJ^  We  have  before  us  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Convention,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  which  Prof.  Thomas  L.  Doyle,  M.A.,  of 
the  Enghsh  Department  of  the  Brooklyn 
Boys'  High  School,  tells  Avith  enthusiasm 
of  his  success  in  employing  it  in  his  courses 
in  Oral  English.  In  his  opinion  English,  de- 
pendent upon  the  classics  tho  it  is,  should 
be  up-to-date,  in  so  far  as  it  may  safely 
be  to  interest  and  get  the  best  results  from 
the  student.  The  periodical  in  school  ho 
calls  "a  socializing  force"  of  which  tho 
chief    value   is    that   it    tends    "to    make 


English,  as  all  education  should  be,  a  par- 
ticipation in  life."  It  is  gratifying,  also, 
to  find  him  stating  that  he  is  convinced  of 
"the  superiority  of  the  weekly  over  the 
daily  or  monthly  pubHcation"  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  most  of  all,  that  "his  final  pref- 
erence has  been  The  Literary  Digest." 
This  complimentary  decision  Mr.  Doyle 
reached  by  the  process  of  elimination,  for 
he  found  that  the  medium  he  must  use 
"should  not  show  bias  in  such  matters 
as  the  present  war,  politics,  or  religion.  It 
should  not  present  encyclopedic  informa- 
tion or  outlines  that  for  any  educational 
purpose  might  rather  be  worked  out  by 
the  pupils,"  and,  further,  "this  choice  was 
based  upon  actual  classroom  experimen- 
tation with  various  current  periodicals 
both  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  where  the 
English  standards  are  high,  and  where  the 
students  are  mostly  of  poor,  foreign-born 
parentage,  and  in  the  Brooklyn  Evening 
High  School,  the  largest  evening  high 
school  in  New  York  City,  where  the 
course  is  not  rigidly  fixt  and  where  tho 
pupils  range  widely  in  age,  means,  tastes, 
and  ambitions,  and  where  attendance  is 
dependent  upon  interest."  Discussing  tho 
positive  arguments  in  favor  of  employing 
The  Litebary  Digest  in  his  work  in  oral 
English,  Mr.  Doyle  enumerates  the  titles 
of  its  various  departments  and  flatteringly 
remarks : 

The  contents  are  as  scholarly  and  inter- 
esting as  the  titles.  Both  sides  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  are  impartially  pre- 
sented with  no  attempt  at  forcing  a  con- 
clusion on  the  adolescent  mind,  but  rather 
as  a  stimulus  to  thought,  to  citizen- 
ship, to  culture,  and  to  world-sympathy. 
Then,  too,  The  Digest  is  copious  in 
pictures,  cartoons,  charts,  maps — all  tho 
forms  of  \isuaUzation  that  are  being  em- 
phasized by  our  State  Department  of 
Education.  Throughout,  the  stress  is  on 
real  things  and  life;  and  that,  is  what 
students  like,  whether  we  call  it  "Current 
Events,"  or  "Narration,"  or  "Voice 
Improvement." 

As  the  speaker  descends  from  generalities 
to  particular  details,  there  is  presented  a 
most  entertaining  picture  of  the  modern, 
"up-to-date"  classroom,  where,  while  Yes- 
terday is  treated  with  due  reverence,  the 
pupils  are  prepared  for  their  To-morrow 
by  an  intelUgent  study  of  To-day.  We 
are  given  in  the  form  of  suggestions  some 
idea  of  the  actual  part  played  by  tho 
periodical  in  the  schools; 

The  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  clip 
the  best  things  from  each  week's  issue  and 
to  file  them  in  classified  envelops  with 
date,  number,  and  title  of  each  article, 
together  with  any  appropriate  comment. 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  his 
required  poetry,  the  pupil  may  adtniro 
the  theme,  diction,  imagery,  or  melody  of 
some  of  the  verse  under  "Current  Poetry." 
These  poems  he  can  best  preser\'e  for 
future  reference  by  slipping  (hem  into  his 
envelop  marked  "Poetry"  and  listing  them 
as  previously  suggested.  Valuable  material 
may  hkowiso  bo  filed  relating  to  the  ."-'Iiort 
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Storj',  Debating,  Science,  Art,  the  Present 
War,  Editorials,  Descriptive  Articles, 
Sketches  of  Persons  and  Places,  etc.  The 
nature  of  the  collection  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  school,  the  grade,  and  the 
pui^I.  From  time  to  time  the  teacher  may 
conduct  a  profitable  oral  English  lesson  by 
liaving  pupils  bring  some  of  their  envelops 
to  school  and  telling  al)out  their  collec- 
tions— reading  extracts  and  commenting  on 
the  value  of  their  clippings.  But  the  real 
significance  of  this  habit  lies  in  the  obser- 
vation involved  in  making  the  collection 
and  in  the  rich  associations  in  later  years. 
This  Uttle  device  has  the  indorsement  of 
many  teachers  and  pupils  who  have 
greatly  profited  by  it. 

If  this  seem  dull  to  the  advilt  reader — 
and,  on  good  authority,  it  does  not  to  the 
scholar— then  look  on  this  more  spirited 
picture  of  an  hour's  exploration  in  the  news 
of  the  world: 

While  boys  are  at  the  boards  wTiting 
descriptions  of  cartoons  they  hke  best,  the 
teacher  conducts  a  lively  discussion  on 
"Topics  in  Brief,"  of  which  this  extract 
from  the  Rochester  Post  Express  is  a  fair 
example : 

"There  are  rumors  that  China  is  going 
back  to  a  monarchy.  It  takes  more  than  a 
hair-cut  to  make  a  republic!" 
■  Critics,  meanwhile,  examine  the  board- 
work,  indicate  corrections,  and  read  to  the 
class,  commenting  on  the  accuracy  of  each 
reproduction,  and  how  the  point  of  the 
cartoon  has  been  brought  out.  This 
occasional  emphasis  on  humor  not  only 
breaks  down  the  barriers  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  but  develops  in  the  latter  an 
appreciation  of  such  masters  of  humor  as 
Addison,  Irving,  and  Lamb.  At  present 
the  average  student's  sense  of  humor 
suggests  the  recent  remark  that  the 
Germans  should  paint  jokes  all  over  their 
submarines  as  thus  the  English  would 
never  see  them. 

The  teacher  assigns  the  preparation  of  a 
three-minute  talk  on  some  form  of  life 
(life  in  the  trenches,  the  life  of  a  moving- 
pictiu'e  actor,  the  experiences  of  the  Platts- 
burg  recruit,  etc.) ;  or  a  character  sketch  of 
some  prominent  person  (Roosevelt,  Wilson) 
or  a  review  of  some  magazine  article.  In 
each  case,  the  student  is  to  conclude  Avith  a 
brief  quotation  as  a  test  of  his  ability  to 
select  salient  sentences  as  well  as  to  read 
them  expressively.  The  mere  fact  that 
each  boy  is  thus  talking  on  a  different 
topic,  and  that  he  realizes  he  will  be  marked 
on  his  abihty  to  hold  his  classmates' . 
interest,  is  a  guaranty  that  the  recitation 
will  be  of  great  educational  value. 

As  each  boy  talks,  the  class  jots  down 
criticisms  under  the  heads  of  Matter 
(preparation,  theme,  etc.),  and  Manner 
(use  of  blackboard  sketches  or  other  form 
of  illustration,  voice,  poise,  etc.).  The 
teacher's  policy  is,  of  course,  never  to 
make  a  criticism  that  he  can  get  from 
the  boys. 

The  work  does  not  stop  here,  but  it 
may  bo  as  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Doyle's 
estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  all  this  in 
time  and  effort  to  the  teacher  is  a  very 
low  one.  Most  English  teachers  claim, 
he  states,  that  their  courses  are  over- 
full already.  The  answer  is,  as  is  amply 
attested  by  many  instructors,  that  Liteu- 
ARY  DuiEST  work,  when  well  correlated 
with  other  phases  of  the  course,  saves  time. 
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"There,  Mother,  Just 
As  You  Predicted—" 

Missing  the  "game-ball"  right  in  front  of  the  pocket  is 
only  one  of  the  whimsical  turns  with  which  Home  Billiards 
abounds.  It's  part  of  the  frolic  to  twit  the  family  sharp- 
shooter. So  leave  it  to  mother  and  the  boys  to  hold  their  own. 

Your  family  deserves  this  daily  sport  and  exercise  that 
Brunswick  Carom  and  Pocket  Tables  are  providing  for 
thousands  of  homes. 

Send  today  for  our  color-illustrated  book  of  details. 

//'  s  free. 

Brunswick  "Baby  Grand'' 

"Grand,"  "Convertible"  and  "Quick  Demountable"  Billiard  Tables 

Now  $27  Up— Pay  10c  a  Day 


Brunswick  Home  Tables  are 
scientifically  built,  with  accurate 
angles,  fast  ever-level  billiard 
beds  and  quick-acting  Monarch 
cushions — the  choice  of  experts. 

Why  buy  a  toy  table  when  a 
real  grown-up  Brunswick  costs 
so  little.''  By  paying  while  play- 
ing, you  never  will  miss  the 
amount. 

Any  Home  Has  Room 

Now  you  can  get  a  genuine 
Brunswick  in  any  size  your  home 
reqL|ires.  Our  "Quick  De- 
mountable" fits  on  top  of  your 
library  or  dining  table,  or  comes 
with  folding  or  quick-detachable 
legs. 

"Grand"  and  "Baby  Grand" 
— for  homes  with  a  spare  room, 
attic,  basement  or  den — are  the 
finest  and  fastest  in  the  world. 


30-Day  Trial- 
Outfit  FREE 

Balls,  Cues,  Rack,  Markers, 
Spirit  Level,  Expert  Book  of  33 
Games,  etc.,  all  included  free 
with  every  Brunswick.  No 
extras  to  buy — no  heavy  after- 
expense. 

Our  plan  lets  you  try  the  table 
30  days  FREE.  Then  pay 
xnonx\\\y ,  as  little  as  10  cents  a  day  ! 

Send  at  once  for  our  widely- 
read  book,  "Billiards — The 
Home  Magnet,"  that  shows 
these  tables  in  realistic  colors, 
discloses  factory  prices  and  full 
details.  Newedition  now  ready. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  this  valu- 
able book  today.     It's  FREE. 
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"BABY  GRAND" 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Style 


MailForBiUiardBookFREE 


The  Brunswick-Balke-CoIIender  Co.    '^^-'' 
Dept.  27M,  623-633  S.  ^Y<^bash  Av.,  Chicago 

Send  free,  postpaid,  your  color-book 

"Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 

and  tell  about  your  home  trial  offer. 

Name 

A  ddres3  ■ 
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A  Famous  Restaurant 

In  a  Great  Hotel 

One  of  the  many  attractions  of  the 
Hotel  Sherman  is  the  COLLEGE  INN, 
where  Ice  Skating  Exhibitions  originated. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 

Rooms  with  bath,  two  to  four  dollars. 
RANDOLPH  STREET  AT  CLARK 

The  Center  of  the  City's  Life 
HOTEL    SHERMAN    COMPANY 


THF  F^^FNTIAI  ^  a  splendid  Uttle  book 
A  nti    £iOk:7£4l'^  1  l^^M-itJ   of  intimate  talks   by 

.\lfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo.  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company  r\l7  T71  i^/^I  TXir^M 
354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.Y.   \Jr   t-LlJl^U  1  lUlN 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Til  ink  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.      Protect 
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Many  re- 
liable dealer*' 
cairj  Sealdsweet 
oranges  and  grape- 
fruit in  season. 
Yours  can  get 
them  for  you 
and  will  do  so 
if  you  urge 
bim. 
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The   center 
of  the  grape- 
fruit world  is 
in   the   heart 
^'^^^^e  of    Florida. 
Nowhere  else 
is  grown  such 
grapefruit,  with 
beautiful    skin, 
palatable    pulp, 
rich    flavor    and 
delicious    juice. 
Florida    seems   to 
have  been  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence   as    the    natural    home 
of  oranges  and  grapefruit — 
no  other  country  has  a  climate  so  well  adapted  to  them. 

Grapefruit  grown  in  Florida  surpasses  in  every  good  quality — they  are 
juicy,  sweet  and  strength-giving.  When  nature  is  permitted  to  seal  the 
blessings  she  bestows  on  mankind  through  grapefruit  by  ripening  them 
on  the  trees,  though  sometimes  rough-and-ready  in  appearance,  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  nectar  of  the  poets'  dreams. 

Sealdsweet  Grapefruit — Surpassingly  Good 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit  are  tree-ripened,  choice  and  dependable.  'I'hey  arc 

grown  by  members  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  a  ccw^perativc  body 

formed  to  protect  consumers  against  immature,  unripe  fruit. 

Sealds    -et  oranges  have  the  same  good  qualities.    They  are  heavy  with 

juice,   del'ghtfully  flavored,  pleasing  to  taste  and   smell,   and   sweetly 

delicious,  because  fully  tree-ripened. 

Booklet  of  recipes  tcLIiog  how  and  when  to  use  these  fruits  mailed  free. 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  '"^S:^?"'""* 


Other  difficulties  that  might  be  anticipated 
bj'  the  teacher  are  banished  by  the  specific 
k>sson-plaus  that  arc  sent  to  him  each 
week  by  tlic  magazine,  in  which,  carefully 
))r(pared  by  well-known  members  of  the 
educational  profession,  an  adequate  method 
of  study  of  the  current  Digest  is  com- 
pletely outlined.  These  are  furnished  to 
suit  the  needs  of  Current  History  classes  or 
of  English  classes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and, 
while  there  are  few  instructors  or  classes 
that  do  not  prefer  to  follow  their  own 
method  of  study,  as  a  guide  and  general 
resume  of  the  material  available  each  week 
the  outlines  are  generally  appreciated. 

Mr.  Doyle  explains  further  possibiUties. 
A  customary  method  of  old-fashioned 
pedagogics  is  exampled  in  the  typical 
examination-paper  question:  "Describe 
briefly  a  morning  in  the  classroom,  keeping 
in  mind  the  style  of  So-and-so."  But  the 
plan  of  reading  Mr.  So-and-so  as  a  model  of 
style  and  attempting  to  evolve  an  entire 
class  of  pigmy  mimic  geniuses  has  always 
met  with  difficidties.  Most  of  these  diffi- 
culties Islr.  Doyle  believes  the  use  of  the 
weekly  review  obviates.  He  discusses  this 
point  and  tells  us  incidentally  of  other 
interesting  experiments: 

In  practise,  we  find  that  the  authors  did 
not  Avrite  with  the  idea  of  the  model  in 
mind;  and  the  excerpts  in  the  rhetorics  aro 
(nen  less  adapted  because  they  are  a\  renched 
from  their  contexts  and  do  not  appeal  to 
the  average  student.  Either  the  wells  of 
English  are  too  deep  for  him  or  his 
bucket  is  too  shallow.  Self-consciousness 
often  arises  as  soon  as  he  is  asked,  after 
the  discussion  of  a  model,  to  tell  about 
a  ball-game,  or  to  describe  the  class- 
room, or  to  explain  how  a  recitation  is 
conducted,  or  to  prove  that  sometiiing 
about  the  school  is  good  or  bad.  Pedagogi- 
cally,  we  are  coiTect;  practically,  we  have 
wasted  time  and  paper.  But  he  will  talk 
interestingly  on  the  sinking  of  the  Ancntia, 
or  the  story  of  the  Laughing  Sniper,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  E-Lj  in  the  Darda- 
nelles— to  cite  a  few  of  the  nan-ati\o  and 
descriptive  articles  in  recent  issues  of  The 
Digest. 

The  three  poems  by  Alfred  Noyes  and 
the  Carlylesque  word-etching  by  Victor 
IMurdock  can  be  used  for  the  study  of 
vivid  diction,  figures,  etc.  The  "Personal 
Cdimpses"  column  lends  itself  to  many 
forms  of  composition  —  "light"  \\Titing 
to  be  applied  to  humorous  school  topics, 
use  of  background  and  local  color,  coti- 
versation  for  humor  or  action  or  character 
portrayal,  scenes  of  action,  choice  of  titles, 
the  eypansion  of  stories,  dramatizations, 
etc.  So  numerous,  in  fad,  are  the  ap- 
plications that,  as  has  been  said,  the  use  of 
the  periodicail  is  inevitably  carried  over  to 
the  English  clubs  where  the  members 
^vrit■e  anything  from  stories  to  articles  after 
the  manner  of  "Tojiics  of  the  Day."  at- 
tempting a  dispassionate  treatment  of  both 
sides  of  a  new  topic.  These  are  read  and 
discust.  When  the  next  issue  appears, 
much  interest  is  manifested  in  st>eing 
which  articles  prepared  by  the  boys  appear 
in  its  pages,  how  well  they  have  covennl 
the  topic,  and  how  ade(iuat(>ly  they  liavo 
cxpr(>st  themselves. 

For    exposition    the    teacher    will    liud 
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material  in  our  note  to  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Central  Powers, 
as  well  as  in  the  book  reviews  and  the 
articles  on  Science  and  Ai-t.  These  last 
often  stimulate  visits  to  museums  and 
factories,  thus  relating  English  to  the  every- 
day world  and  broadening  the  pupil's 
horizon.  The  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  song  "Dixie,"  given  in  a  recent  issue, 
naturally  suggests  a  similar  explanation  of 
the  inception  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  Other  expositional  exercises 
have  been  suggested  for  correlation  with 
oral  English. 

In  argumentation  we  have  touched  on 
the  use  of  the  periodical  in  discussion  and 
debating.  Further  possibilities  in  con- 
junction with  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  the 
classics  are  the  formulating  of  briefs  for 
and  against  preparedness  (in  connection 
with  Burke's  Conciliation),  and  the  study 
of  evidence  based  on  the  investigations  of 
the  Ancona  tragedy  and  the  alleged  (Jerman 
plots  in  this  country.  Such  experiments 
are  made  considerably  simpler  by  the 
specific  lesson-plans  that  The  Digest 
furnishes  for  the  correlation  of  each  issue 
with  the  teaching  of  English. 

A  word  as  to  the  use  of  the  periodical 
in  the  study  of  hterary  forms.  Here  the 
pupils  may  be  led  to  imitate — in  an  original 
way — interviews,  editorials,  public  letters, 
diplomatic  correspondence,  diaries,  essays, 
sales  letters  (from  the  ads),  resolutions, 
and  even  poetic  forms  such  as  the  sonnet, 
Both  teacher  and  pupils  may  preserve 
these  model  forms  in  envelops  as  previously 
suggested.  The  results  are  not  as  a  rule  so 
amateurish  as  might  be  imagined;  but  the 
important  point  here  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
collection-habit)  is  the  concrete  study  of 
diction-,  sentence-,  and  paragraph-structure, 
beauty,  and  other  stylistic  matters,  as  well 
as  the  added  appreciation  of  hterature, 
classic  and  modern. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  periodical,  used 
with  definite  aims  such  as  have  been 
suggested  in  this  cursory  discussion,  tends 
to  unify  the  English  course  by  making  a 
many-sided  appeal  to  the  adolescent's 
interests,  by  meeting  the  requirements  of 
his  natiu*e,  and  by  stimulating  useful  habits, 
such  as  collecting,  self-criticism,  right 
thinking,  correct  expression,  general  read- 
ing, and  a  love  of  refinement  in  an  age  none 
too  refined. 

Further,  the  periodical  tends  to  unify  the 
class  and  the  teacher,  the  school  and  home, 
and,  above  all,  the  future  citizen  and  society, 
('onsequently  the  seeming  fad  of  placing 
The  Digest  on  the  same  basis  as  the  text- 
book is  but  a  new  application  of  accepted 
educational  doctrines.  The  teacher  is 
simply  trying  to  build  up  a  sound  body  of 
habits  and  ideas  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
motivation. 

This  periodical  in  a  double  sense  may  be 
said  to  supply  material  for  thought.  To 
the  student  with  keen  interests  in  the  world 
about  him,  and  not  in  mere  talking  and 
writing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
corrected,  The  Digest  supphes  it  excel- 
lently. To  the  teacher  who  is  constantly, 
almost  vainly,  fighting  against  slovenly  or 
foreign  Enghsh,  lack  of  ideas,  and  of  means 
of  expression,  failure  to  apply  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  rules,  distaste  for  the 
classics  and  for  all  worth-while  reading 
born  of  lifeless  study  of  notes  and  dates — 
words,  words,  words — to  the  teacher,  wo 
say.  The  Digest,  with  its  tremendous 
pedagogical  possibilities,  supplies  very 
much  material  for  thought  and  a  wide 
opportunity  for  improvement.         ^ 


TiFFANY&Co. 


JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE 

OF  QUALITY,  VALUE 

AND  VARIETY 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  mail 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 


The  oranges  jou  get  under  the  Sealdsweet 
trademark  are  as  pure,  juicy,  sweet      9~-'^ 
and  full  flavored  as  if  you  had  picked        pf^  -^ 
them  from  your  own  orange  grove. 

Sealdsweet  Oranges 

They  have  been  picked,  cleaned 
and  packed  into  boxes  by  white- 
gloved  workers.  Sealdsweet  or- 
anges are  grown  by  members  of 
the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  and 
marketed  by  this  co-operative 
organization  of  grove  owners. 

Sealdsweet  Grapefruit 

Are  of  the  same  superiority  and 
are  grown  by  the  same  persons, 
this  year — the  Sealdsweet  kind. 
Illustrated  booklet  telling  how  to  use  and 
serve  them  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Sealdsweet  oranges 

and  grapefruit.     He  can  get  them 

for  you — urge  him  to  do  so. 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

627  CitizeDs  Bank  BIdg.,  Tampa.  Fla. 


It's  Just  as  If  You  Had  an  Orange 

Tree  Outside  Your  Dining 

Room  Window 
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Let  Us  Present 

Edgeworth, 

Mr.  Pipe-Smoker 

When  yoii  have  been  presented  with  a  sample 
pai-k;ifie  of  Kdffeworth  Siiiokinj;:  Tobacco, 
and  have  tried  it — the  clutnces  arc  you  will 
feel  glad  to  have  met  Edgeworth. 

It  is  the  kind  of  tobacco  that  pleases  the— 
we  were  about  to  say  the  particular  pipe- 
smoker — but  "'pipe-crank"'  expresses  it  better 
if  it  doesn't  give  offense. 

Men  smoke  Edgeworth  becatise  they  like 
it — not  because  it's  an  easy  brand  to  ask 
for,  which  it  isn't,  and  not  because  it  is  a 
jwpular,  sold  everywhere,  everybody-smokes- 
it  brand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Edgeworth  may  never 
be  the  largest  selling  pipe  tobacco.  Most 
pipe-smokci-s  work  up  to  Edgeworth.  Those 
who  do  like  it.  like  it  so  well  that  there  is 
suiall  chance  of  their  ever  smoking  any 
other  kind. 

If  there  is  any  chance  at  all  that  you  w  ill 
like  Edgeworth.  it  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
find  out. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  the  address  of  the  store  where  you  buy 
most  of  your  tobacco,  a  sample  of  Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Better  ask  us  for  the 

le.     If  the  flavor  of 

iworth  appeals  to 

,ou  might  as  well 

to    smoke   it   now 

later. 

thing  the  sample 

tjrove.      Edgeworth 

not  taste  just  like 

all  other  tobaccos. 


If  you  are  kind 
of yearning  for  the 
right  tobacco, 
Edgeworth  may 
be  it.  You  will 
know  when  you 
have  tried  the 
I  sample. 

Edgeworth 
c o m e|s  in  two 
forms,  Plug  Slice 
and  Ready-Rubbed,  and  is  on  sale  practi- 
cally everywhere.  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  also  goes  well  in  a  hand-made  ciga- 
rette. It  is  slightly  milder  in  a  cigarette 
than  in  a  pipe. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  made  in  compact, 
rather  good-looking  rectangular  plugs,  and 
cut  by  thin,  keen  blades  into  even  slices. 
Packed  in  a  box,  you  would  hardly  know  that 
it  was  cut  at  all  to  look  at  it.  One  of  these 
slices  rubbed  up  in  the  hands  will  just  fill  the 
average  pipe.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
is  made  exactly  the  same  as  the  Plug  Slice, 
but  is  rubbed  up  before  packing  and  comes 
from  the  tin  ready  for  the  pipe.  Please  let 
us  know  whether  you  would  prefer  to  sample 
the  Plug  Slice  or  the  Ready-Rubbed. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket-size  tin,  50c  for 
large  tin,  $1.00  for  handsome  humidor  pack- 
age. Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer 
can  supply,  but  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
all  dealers  have  it. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  5  South  21st 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco, 
including  the  well-known  Qboid  —  granulated 
plug  —  a  great  favorite  with  smokers  for 
many   years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Mercnants — -If  j  tur 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  &. 
Brother  Co.  Mill  gladly  send  you  a  one  or 
two  dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post  at  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


ESCAPE  AND  CAPTURE  UNDERSEA 

T^HE  escapades  of  submarines  fre- 
^  qiiently  arouse  considerable  anger  in 
the  breasts  of  landsmen.  There  is  some- 
tliing  in  the  necessarily  sly  approach  of  the 
undersea  boat,  her  stealthy  discharge  of  a 
deadly  torpedo,  and  her  immediate  dis- 
appearance beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
that  seems  to  them  not  quite  fair  fighting. 
But,  unless  we  condemn  that  form  of  craft 
out  of  hand  as  an  unfair  weapon,  we  should, 
to  bo  quite  just,  be  a  trifle  lenient  in  om* 
judgment  and  consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  submariners  fight.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  most  closely  confined, 
with  limited  supplies  of  food,  drink,  and  es- 
pecially air.  They  are  in  the  center  of  a 
maze  of  the  most  delicate  mechanism,  and 
the  failm-e  of  a  rod  or  a  cog  may  mean 
their  doom.  And  if  they  face  death,  it  is 
never  the  seaman's  death  or  the  landsman's 
death.  It  is  the  slow,  absolutely  certain 
extinction  of  the  rat  -  trap  —  suffocation. 
Something  of  the  proper  sort  of  under- 
standing of  the  submarine's  physical  and 
psychological  state  may  be  gained  from 
two  thrilling  German  stories,  one  of  a  crew 
that  was  captured,  and  the  other  of  a  crew 
that  escaped.  The  boat  that  escaped,  says 
the  Budapest  correspondent  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  was  the  U-17,  Lieutenant  Wen- 
ninger in  command,  which  not  long  ago  sank 
the  French  steamer  Graveline.  Off  the  east 
coast  of  England  this  craft  ran  unawares 
into  a  British  submarine  trap,  and  its 
eventual  escape  was  a  rare  combination 
of  good  fortune  and  good  management. 
They  had  left  their  base  early  and  were 
ah-eady  well  into  the  North  Sea  when  the 
commander  saw  through  the  periscope  a  red 
buoy  following  him.  Ten  minutes  later 
the  buoy  was  still  there.  He  continues  the 
story,  quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  his  own  words: 

At  this  juncture  my  boat  began  to  roll 
in  a  most  incomprehensible  manner.  We 
began  to  rise  and  sink  alternately,  the 
steering-gear  being  apparently  out  of 
order.  Soon  afterward  I  discovered  that 
we  had  encountered  a  wire  netting  and 
were  hopelessly  entangled  in  it.  We  had, 
in  fact,  got  into  the  nt>t  of  one  of  the 
hunters  surrounding  us. 

For  an  hour  and  a  lialf  the  netting 
caiTied  us  with  it,  and  altho  I  made  every 
effort  to  get  clear  of  it,  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble. There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
increase  the  weight  in  the  submarine  as 
much  as  possible  so  that  I  might  try  to 
break  the  netting.  Fortimately,  when 
we  started  I  had  pumped  in  from  five  to 
six  tons  of  water,  filling  all  the  tanks. 
I  increased  the  weight  of  the  boat  to  the 
utmost,  and  suddenly  we  felt  a  shock  and 
were  clear  of  the  netting.  I  then  de- 
scended as  deeply  in  the  water  as  I  could, 
the  menometer  shownng  thirty  meters. 
We  remained  under  water  for  eighteen 
hours.  When  I  wanted  to  ascertain  where 
we  were,  I  noticed  that  my  compass  was 
out  of  order.  For  a  time  I  steered  by  the 
green  color  of  the  water,  but  at  last  I  had 
to  get  rid  of  the  ballast  in  order  to  rise. 


I  then  discovered  that  the  menometer  con- 
tinued to  register  the  same  depth,  and  was 
also  out  of  order.  I  had  therefore  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  rise  too  high,  and  thus 
attract  the  attention  of  the  torpedo-boats. 
Slowly  the  periscope  rose  above  the 
surface  and  I  could  see  the  enemy  in  front 
of  me,  and  toward  the  left  the  east  coast 
of  England.  I  tried  to  tiu-n  to  starboard, 
but  the  rudder  did  not  work.  In  conse- 
quence, I  had  to  sink  again  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  where  I  remained  for  six  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  had  succeeded 
in  putting  the  compass  in  order  and  also 
in  repairing  the  steering-gear.  But  upon 
rising  this  time,  we  were  detected  by  a 
torpedo-boat,  which  made  straight  for  us, 
forcing  me  to  descend  again.  I  remained 
submerged  for  two  hours,  then  turned 
slowly  outward  and  at  a  distance  of  some 
fifty  meters  from  the  leading  enemy  craft 
passed  toward  the  open  sea.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were  able  to  rise 
to  the  surface  in  safety. 

Stranger  still  is  the  story  of  the  [/-boat 
that  was  captured.  It  has  a  Jules  Verne 
air  that  is  the  very  breath  of  mystery  and 
romance.  It  was  told  originally  by  a 
German  naval  prisoner  in  England  to 
a  contributor  to  the  London  Saturdaij 
Journal,  appearing  in  Enghsh  in  that 
paper.  The  story  is  confirmed,  declares 
the  contributor,  by  two  other  prisoners, 
also  meniljers  of  the  same  crew.  "I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  told  the  story  here  in 
the  narrator's  exact  words,"  he  says,  "but 
in  its  essentials  this  story  is  the  same 
story  as  was  told  to  me."  It  appears  that 
this  [7-boat  was  deploying  off  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  had  just  sunk  a  large 
red-funneled  steamer  with  a  white  band 
under  black  (which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  Hesperian).  The  moment  this 
strike  was  made,  the  submarine  tiu*ned 
for  a  certain  part  of  the  neighboring  coast, 
where,  on  the  floor  of  a  little  bay,  they  were 
wont  to  rest  when  there  was  chance  or 
certainty  of  destroyers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  German's  story  of  the  suc- 
ceeding events  is  as  follows: 

We  sat  on  the  silt  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
bay  all  that  night  and  well  on  to  the  next 
day,  until  the  air  smelled  sour,  like  the 
sweat  of  a  man  suffering  from  acute 
rheumatism.  It  is  a  fearful  feeling  thai 
comes  over  one  when  the  air  in  a  sub- 
marine gets  like  that.  One's  nerves  get 
all  on  edge,  one  is  opprest  with  forebodings 
of  disaster,  and  small  worries  are  magni- 
fied a  thousandfold. 

If  you  can  appreciate  that  and  bring 
yourself  to  imagine  what  a  nervous,  ap- 
prehensive lot  we  had  become,  you  will 
be  able  to  realize  the  sensation  in  that 
submarine  when  everybody  on  boartl  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  rasping  clank  of  iron  on 
the  outer  skin. 

At  Kiel  and  at  Wilhelmshaven  they  {o\\ 
tales  in  sailors'  beer-halls,  when  submarine 
after  submarine  fails  to  retixrn  and  nothing 
is  heard  of  the  fate  of  those  on  board, 
of  the  English  trawling  for  submarines  as 
the  fishing-boats  in  the  German  Ocean 
trawl  for  flatfish,  but  with  a  trawl-net 
made  of  steel  mesh,  through  which  no 
submarine  can  hope  to  pass.  Such  tales 
had   been   heard   by   most  of   us  on   that 
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Saving  $43.50  on  Every 
Thousand  Letters 
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Typewriter 

1000  letters  with  addresses $  50.00 

Signing  with  pen 2.50 

Total  cost $  52.50 

Cost,  each     ' 05  'i 

Note — In  neither  case  are  letterheads, 
envelopes,  folding,  enclosing,  sealing,  and 
postage  included,  as  these  items  would  be 
the  same. 


VS.  Multigraph 

1000  letters  without  addresses.  .  .  .$  3.00 

Filling  in  addresses  on  typewriter. .  3.00 
Signing  with  signature  attachment, 

including  cost  of  plate  .  .  3.00 

Total  cost $     900 

Cost,  each 009 

Multigraph  saving  on  1000  $  43.50 


MULTIGRAPH  JUNIOR  — An  efficient  hand 
operated  machine  for  high  grade  form  typewriting 
and  simple  office  printing.    Price  complete  S200. 
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Why  Pay  5V4  Cents  Apiece  for  Form  Letters 
When  Vio  of  a  Cent  is  Enough? 

A  man  down  in  Texas  received  a  call  from  a  Multigraph  Salesman. 
"Your  customer,  Mr.  F.  .  .  .,  tells  me,"  said  the  salesman,  "that  you  send 
out  a  lot  of  Multigraphed  letters,  but  that  you  don't  own  a  machine." 

The  Texan  threw  up  his  hands.  "Then  I've  wasted  time  and  money," 
he  shouted.  "My  letters  are  individually  typewritten.  Still  my  customers 
dont  know  the  difference!^     He  bought  a  Multigraph. 

And  there  isn't  any  difference — in  quality.  There's  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference though,  in  cost.  The  figures  above  are  from  a  Multigraph  job-shop. 
Firms  owning  their  own  Multigraphs  make  much  greater  savings. 

Don't  pay  five  times  as  much  for  your  form  letters  as  is  necessary. 
Make  this  test:— 

Send  out  500  typewritten  letters  and  500  Multigraphed,  with  the  same 
text.     Put  a  return  card  in  each.     Tabulate  the  returns. 

A  hundred  to  one  you'll  choose  the  Multigraph. 

Always  ready  when  you  want  it — operated  by  any  of  your  employees  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  office,  the  Multigraph  soon  pays  for  itself.  One 
proof-reading  only — not  like  reading  ^z'lfry  typewritten  letter  for  corrections. 

Multigraph  equipment  is  fitted  into  your  business.  It  may  include  all 
the  attachments,  such  as  Automatic  Feed,  Electric  Power  Drive,  Printing 
Ink  Attachment  and  Signature  Device.  Or  it  may  be  the  equipment  at 
the  top  of  this  page,  the  Multigraph  Junior.  A  compact,  hand-operated 
outfit  to  suit  those  who  have  a  moderate  amount  of  form  typewriting  and 
simple  office  printing. 

Prices  of  complete  equipment  range  from  j520o  to  $715,  and  over.  ^^/\^' 


MULTIGR.\PH  SENIOR— 

A  complete  power  driven  unit 
for  high  quality  form  type- 
writing and  office  printing  in 
any  Quantity. 
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Send  the  Coupon  for  Information 
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"Shut  that  window!" 

Jones  is  making-  a  mad  dive  for  his  kiting  papers — 
Blake  has  been  playing  hide-and-seek  with  dangerous  draughts — 
Bateson's  sneezes  announce  that  he  already  has  a  head  cokl — 
For  ALL  THIS  the  remedy  is— "Shut  That  Window!" 

How  futile!  Shutting  the  windows  will  keep  the  papers  flat. 
But  no  man  can  do  his  best  work  without  a  steady  supply  of 
pure  fresh  air.  No  man  can  even  keep  well  if  he  has  to  sit  in 
draughts  or  work  in  an  overheated,  air-polluted  room. 
"Natural"  means  of  ventilation— open  windows,  doors,  flues, 
chimney — have  failed  miserably.  Some  positive  mechanical 
system  of  fan  heating  and  ventilating  like  the 
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(I7£0.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.) 

Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air-Conditioning  Systems 

is  absolutely  necessary  if  excess  sick-leave  is  to  be  cut  down ; 
tired  and  faltering  hands  energized;  and  prtjduction  Increased. 

The  Sturtevant  System  does  increase  efficiency,  and  makes  satis- 
fied employees.  Regardless  of  weather  conditions,  it  removes  or 
supplies  air  in  any  desired  quantity  to  every  part  of  a  building  at 
any  or  all  times.  The  Sturtevant  System  is  the  fan  or  blower 
system  of  heating,  cooling  and  ventilating  in  its  perfect  form. 

It  is  a  proven  dividend-payer  in  mills,  factories,  stores,  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  offices.  It  is  found  in  most  of  America's 
best  known  universities,  schools,  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  hospitals,  asylums,  thea- 
tres, churches  and  auditorium  halls. 

Send  for  Free  Instructive  Booklet 
"Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air" 

Wt  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retail  dealers  for 
handling  our  small  fans 

B.F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

Dept.  82,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  IvI^ss. 
And  All  Principal  Cities  of  tbe  World 

Largat  Manufacturers  of  Fans,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Sturtevant  Ready-to-Run 

Apparatus  in  the  World  Portable  Ventilating  Set 


sulMiiarine,  and  they  had  mado  a  gi'f^al, 
impression  upon  those  of  us — and  it  was 
nearly  everybody — whose  first  expedition 
against  the  enemy  it  was. 

1  was  standing  under  the  hatch  when 
this  happened,  and  the  torpedo-mate  was 
facing  ine  and  in  the  act  of  giving  me  some 
orders.  He  stopt  dead,  looked  at  me,  and 
then  turned  as  if  he  would  go  and  report 
to  the  commander,  who  was  in  the  engine- 
loom. 

Just  as  he  took  the  first  step  there  came 
a  new  sound  from  above,  and  the  torpedo- 
mate  stopt  with  his  leg  stretched  out  as  he 
made  the  step. 

The  sound  was  as  if  some  one  was  tapping 
on  the  hatch  with  a  hammer. 

"Fetch  the  Herr  Lieutenant-Captain 
quickly,"  shouted  the  torpedo-mate  ex- 
citedly, and  I  started  to  obey  the  com- 
mand; but  another  man  anticipated  me 
and  I  stayed. 

The  tapping  continued  —  two  single, 
sharp  taps,  then  a  pause,  then  two  more 
single  taps,  and  so  on. 

Yes,  it  did  sound  something  like  that — 
iddy,  iddy,  iddy,  iddy — all  the  time. 

The  torpedo-mate  became  very  excited. 
He  made  a  move  as  if  he  would  mount 
the  steps  leading  to  the  hatch,  changefl 
his  mind  and  then  bolted  in  the  direction 
of  the  engine-room. 

That  tapping  still  went  on  and  it  sounded 
so  uncanny  that  I  felt  uneasy  in  my 
stomach. 

Presently  the  torpedo-mate  came  back, 
and  the  lieutenant-captain  was  with  him 
cind  I  heard  them  speaking  in  English. 

The  torpedo-mate  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  hatch,  took  off  his  shoe,  and  with  the 
heel  gave  two  single  taps  on  the  hatch- 
cover,  with  an  interval  between  them. 

As  soon  as  he  did  this  the  tapping  on  the 
outside  stopt,  but  recommenced  a  moment 
afterward  with  a  change  in  the  sound. 

Yes,  that  is  right:  Iddy,  pause,  umpty, 
iddy,  iddy,  umpty,  pause,  iddy,  umpty, 
umpty,  iddy,  pause,  iddy,  umpty,  iddy, 
iddy,  pause,  umpty,  umpty,  umpty,  pause, 
iddy,  iddy,  iddy,  pause,  iddy,  iddy,  pause, 
iddy,  iddy,  iddy,  umpty,  pause,  iddy. 

When  the  tapping  ceased  the  torpedo- 
mate  held  out  the  book  to  me  so'  that  I 
could  pass  it  to  the  commanding  officer; 
but  he  waved  it  away,  and  then  told  the 
torpedo-mate  to  "read  it." 

As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  torpedo- 
mate  read  as  follows,  in  English:  ''Ex- 
plosn^e»  charge  fixl  to  j-tour  hull  and  con- 
nected by  wire  to  destroyer  above.  Chain 
attached  to  your  periscope,  with  other  end 
I'ound  steam-winch.  You  can  not  get  away. 
Will  YOU  suiTender  or  be  blown  upi*" 

'Read  it  again,"  said  the  lieutenant- 
captain,  speaking  like  a  dazed  and  in- 
credulous man. 

The  torpedo-mate  read  it  again,  slowlj' 
and  emphatically,  as  if  to  give  each  word 
time  to  sink  into  the  commanding  officer's 
mind.  When  he  had  finished  he  added  a 
word  of  his  own.     That  word  was:  "  Diver." 

There  was  some  excitement  in  the  sub- 
marine in  the  minutes  tliat  followed.  The 
li(»utenant-captain  took  counsel  with  the 
otheT  officers  in  whispers,  and  at  last  told 
the  torpedo-mate  to  signal  on  the  hatch 
that  we  would  surrender. 

The  signal  of  surrender  was  mado  with 
the  heel  of  the  toriK'do-mato's  shoe,  and 
a  ropYy  was  tapped  out  from  above. 

"Rise  to  the  surface,  and  remember 
that  if  you  sink  the  boat  you  will  go  down 
with  it,"  the  torpedo-mate  read  out. 

The  liButenant-captaia  sadly    gave    the 
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necessary  orders,  and  presently  we  were 
on  the  surface,  the  hatch  was  opened, 
and  I  follow  ed  the  officers  and  the  torpedo- 
mate  on  deck. 

There,  almost  alongside  us,  was  a  big 
destroyer,  with  her  guns  trained  on  us; 
and  there,  sitting  on  om-  hull,  with  an 
arm  cuddling  our  periscope,  was  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  di\ing  dress,  danghng 
a  bit  of  heavy  chain  in  liis  hand. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  any  explosive 
attached  to  the  hull. 

"Down  below,"  said  the  lieutenant-cap- 
tain, making  a  move  toward  the  hatch. 

"Please  stay  where  you  are,"  said  a 
poUte  voice  from  the  destroyer,  as  the 
men  hning  the  side  leveled  their  rifles  at  us. 

"Swindled!"  said  the  heutenaiit-captain, 
A\ith  a  hopeless  movement  of  his  hands. 

The  destroyer  edged  alongside  and  wo 
were  ordered  to  come  on  l)oard. 

"The  captain  is  engaged  for  a  moment," 
said  a  young  officer,  waving  his  hand  to 
where  the  diver  was  being  extracted  from 
his  diving  dress.  "He  will  introduce 
himself  presently." 


A  NEW  GERMAN  ALLY  OF  THE  AIR 
A  EROPLANE-FIGHTING,  as  has  been 
-^  *-  often  said,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  games  of  modern  warfare, 
and  it  is  played  like  a  game  by  the  men 
of  both  sides,  with  all  courtesy  toward  the 
foe  and  strict  observance  of  the  unwritten 
laws  that  govern  it.  The  appearance, 
therefore,  of  the  new  Fokker  aeroplane, 
more  formidable  than  any  ■winged  weapon 
yet  flown  by  the  Allies,  while  it  is  said 
to  have  disturbed  the  House  of  Commons 
and  caused  expressions  of  gi'ave  appre- 
hension throughout  parharaentary  England, 
was  welcomed  heartily  by  the  AlUed  air- 
men. The  first  gUmpse  of  this  new  plane 
brought  a  thi-ill  of  pleased  expectancy  to 
their  camps.  In  this  game  that  is  played 
constantly  for  such  huge  stakes,  a  new 
entry  means  more  than  mere  novelty.  On 
the  opponent's  side  steps  are  at  once  taken 
to  study  the  new  machine's  make-up  and 
mode  of  operation,  and  studying  a  Fokker 
that  is  bristling  Avith  machine  guns  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  occupation.  The  basis  of 
the  Fokker  was  the  invention,  in  1911,  of  a 
young  Dutchman.  The  machine  he  con- 
structed then  was  not  accepted  by  the 
English  Array  because  of  its  faulty  com- 
position, being  overweighted  with  "in- 
herent stability"  mechanism.  In  its 
present  form,  however,  these  devices  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  whole  con- 
struction immensely  simplifled.  Other 
details  that  the  air-spies  have  discovered 
are  given  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

In  general  appearance  these  planes  are 
almost  exact  copies  of  the  French  Morane 
monoplane.  Most  of  the  Fokkers  are 
equipped  with  rotary  engines,  which  give 
about  110  to  120  horse-power,  and  conse- 
quently the  Fokker  can  be  forced  through 
the  air  at  a  tremendous  speed  and  can 
climb  at  an  alarming  rate.  Those  flown  by 
Immelmann  and  Blocke,  the  German  star 
aviators,  are  fitted  with  engines  of  the  fixt- 
cylinder  motor-car  type  of  150  horse-power 
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That  statement  has  sold  many  a  motor  driven  machine 
and  has  insured  efficient  service  after  the  sale  was  made 
—  complete  satisfaction  on  both  sides  of  the  counter. 


Dealers  in  motor  driven  equipment 
know  that  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
set  a  service  standard  —  that  these 
motors  are  the  result  of  over  20 
years  expert  motor  experience — that 
when  they  say  "Robbins  &  Myers" 
it  means  something. 

Users  of  motors  and  motor  driven 
eq 7/ ipment  specify  Robbins  &  Myers" 
when  they  want  motors  for  exact, 
continuous  service.  They  know  that 
motors  are  not  made  better. 

Makers  of  the  best  motor  driven 
equipment  know  that  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  give  service  that  measures  up 
to  the  quality  of  their   own  product. 


(Note:  We  will  gladly  submit  sam- 
ple motors  to  manufacturers,  and 
will  quote  on  quantity  lots. )  Over  fifty 
thousand  power  users  —  from  one- 
man  shops  to  giant  plants  —  have 
adopted  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
because  of  their  day-in-and-day-out 
dependability. 

Robbins  &  Myers  sizes  range  from 
1-40  to  20  horsepower.  Whatever 
the  power  need  in  these  sizes  there 
is  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  that 
anticipates   and   meets   it. 

The  name  itself  guarantees  service 
and  economy.  It  is  a  safe  guide  in 
motor   buying. 


For  Electrical  Dealers  and  Contractors 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  line  of  mo- 
tors gives  double  satisfaction  —  to  you 
and  to  your  customers.  The  guarantee 
protects  you  both. 

And  the  advertising  helps  you  sell. 
This  year  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 


will  be  advertised  more  extensively 
than  ever.  Sales  are  made,  through 
R  &  M  dealers.  We  help  dealers 
in  every  way. 

Write    today    for   bulletins,    prices 
and  discounts. 


THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  O. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Rochester  Clevnland 

Cincinnati  Chicago  St.  Louia  San  Francisco 

The    World's   Largest  Exclusive   Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small   Motors 


Vlohhms  &L  fivers  Hotors 
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■TpHE  GREAT  Edison  factories  were  swept  by  fire  in  December,  1914, 
X  because  the  wooden  sash  offered  no  resistance  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  flames.  Then  and  there,  Edison  determined  to  use  steel  sash  exclu- 
sively in  the  future.  He  started  an  investigation  of  every  kind  of  steel 
sash  made.    The  two  best  makes  were  chosen  for  the  final  test. 

A  brick  furnace  was  built  and  the  two  sash  put  on  opposite  sides  with  a  blazing  fire  be- 
tween them.  The  fire  raged  for  fifty-five  minutes.  THE  UNITED  STEEL  SASH  showed 
not  a  sign  of  weakness.    In  the  competitive  sash,  several  lights  of  glass  dropped. 

As  a  result  of  this  test,  Thomas  Edison  decided  upon  UNITED  STEEL  SASH,  and  in 
rebuildmg  his  factories,  all  the  windows  were  fitted  with  permanent,  fireproof  UNITED 
STEEL  SASH,  of  standard  design. 

UNITED  STEEL  SASH 

UNITED  STEEL  SASH  are  not  only  fireproof  and  permanent,  but  they  afford  ample 
liayUght  and  splendid  weather  protection.  They  increase  the  efficiency  of  employees  by 
providing  good  light  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  without  drafts. 

UNITED  STEEL  SASH  have  these  exclusive  features:  Continuous  I-beam  members 
unweakened  by  cutting  or  punching;  double  circular  contact  around  ventilators;  continuous 
bearing  section  for  glass;  simplified  glazing,  etc.,  etc.  UNITED  STEEL  SASH  include  all 
types  of  pivoted  and  sliding  sash,  continuous  sash,  partitions,  doors,  casements,  etc.  All 
are  superior  in  weight,  strength  and  workmanship. 

Write  for  OUT  free  Sash  Book  and  get  full  information. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

DEPT.  S-36,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


FKAHN^ 
pBuildin^ 
Products 


KAHN 
^roduct5 


Part  of  the  Edison  Plant  aflcf 
rr pairs.  All  witidows  ftUfd 
-with  United  Sleet  Sash. 
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The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  finid  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  andevery  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

I!y  IT.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
di-n,''  '"The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
■wliich  the  book  contains,  the  practical  section 
;.^i\ cs  full  and  coniplote  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant — How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses  -Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

l2mo.  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354.60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Illlllllllllliillllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

We  invite  our 
readers'  attention 
to  announcements 
of  special  interest  to 
owners  of  gardens 
and  home  grounds 
on  first  page  in  front 
and  402  and  403. 

Note  the  attrac' 
tive  offerings  by 
many  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  horti' 
cultural  specialists. 
Send  for  the  cata' 
logs  and  booklets 
and  begin  planning 
for  the  Spring. 

Garden   Department 
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to  160  horse-power,  and  the  planes  have  a 
speod  of  more  than  100  miles  an  hour. 

Most  of  these  machines  carry  a  passenger 
in  front,  who  works  a  machine  gun,  but 
others,  including  those  of  the  two  star  air- 
men, have  a  gim  fixt  on  top  of  the  engine 
and  firing  through  the  propellor  or  rather 
tlie  tractor  screw.  In  this  case  the  gxm  is 
aimed  by  steering  the  whole  plane  to  suit, 
like  Judson's  flatiron  gunboat  in  Kipling's 
story. 

The  favorite  method  of  attack  is  for  the 
Fokker  to  get  up  liigh,  about  1,500  feet  or 
so,  and  hang  around  till  one  of  the  Allies' 
machines  appears  in  sight  below.  Then,  if 
of  the  fixt-gun  type,  the  Fokker  stands 
on  its  head  and  dives  straight  for  its 
victim,  loosing  off  a  stream  of  bullets  as 
soon  as  it  gets  within  range. 

By  making  the  descent  ever  so  slightly 
spiral,  the  straight  stream  of  bullets  be- 
comes a  cone  of  fire  with  its  apex  at  the 
gun  and  with  the  victim  inside,  so  that 
whichever  way  the  Allies'  machine  tries 
to  escape  it  must  pass  through  that  cone. 
When  the  Fokker  gets  close  to  the  enemy, 
if  he  is  not  already  hit,  it  approaches 
directly  from  behind,  firing  straight  along 
the  body  so  as  to  have  the  pilot,  pas- 
senger, tanks,  and  engine  all  in  one  line 
of  fire. 

If  pursued,  the  Fokker  is  very  quick  in  its 
controls  and  is  able  to  dodge  like  a  rabbit. 


GLOOM  FILMS 

THAT  misery  loves  company  is  only 
half  the  truth.  Company  loves  miserjs 
and  especially  the  company  in  which  you 
may  find  yourself  any  evening  that  you 
choose  to  visit  the  nearest  mo\'ing-picture 
theater.  "Gloom  Films"  are  always 
welcomed  and  received  with  an  apparent 
ecstasy  of  lugubriousness  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  "Gloom  Films"  are  good 
business,  next  to  adventure  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  comedy,  and  the  managers  are 
busily  turning  out  more  and  more  reels  of 
heart-breaking  tragedy  every  day.  But 
the  point  that  Miss  Elene  Foster  makes,  in 
a  story  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  that 
all  the  misery  that  the  crowds  behold  on 
the  screen  is  not  pt:re  make-believe.  Miss 
Foster  was  recently  compelled  to  act  the 
part  of  the  tragic  figure  in  a  tenement 
drama,  and  she  speaks  feelingly.  Any 
laurels  that  those  who  see  her  picture  may 
wish  to  extend  were  doubly  earned.  She 
acted  misery,  and  she  experienced  misery. 
It  began  Avith  a  telephone-call.  "If  you 
want  to  try  acting  for  the  movies,"  said 
the  voice  of  a  director  friend,  "bo  at  the 
Fort  Lee  Ferry  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  with  a  cotton-flannel  nightgown." 
This  was  Sunday  night!  And,  as  Miss 
Foster  admits,  the  article  mentioned  is 
difficult  to  find  in  the  range  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. Still,  one  was  procured  (it 
proved  several  sizes  too  small) ,  and  after 
two  hours  of  traveling,  the  actress  faced 
(he  director.    Her  directions  were  brief: 

"Did  you  get  the  flannel  nightgown'.* 
Good!  You're  a  jioor  woman.  forty-fi\e 
years  old,  and  you're  very  sick  in  bed. 
You  liavo  two  children.  Maybe  you  die  - 
I'm  not  sure  about  that.     S;iy.  Jim"  (this 
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to  a  perspiring  individual  who  was  rushing 
madly  about  shrieking  orders),  "this  is 
Miss  Foster.  I  told  you  about  her.  She's 
the  sick  woman.  She  dies,  doesn't  she — 
or  does  she?" 

"I  dunno,"  answered  Jim,  puUing  at  a 
bit  of  scenery.  "It  don't  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  she  dies  or  not.  She  can 
easy  die  without  changin'  her  make-up." 

"That's  the  director  for  this  picture," 
explained  my  friend.  "He's  a  queer  duck. 
Used  to  be  a  wild-animal  trainer.  Isn't  so 
much  on  stage-craft  as  he  is  on  diseiphne. 
He  makes  the  animals  get  into  line, 
you  bet!" 

Haste  in  preparing  for  her  work  inspired 
by  this  announcement  proved  a  mistake, 
for  altho  she  was  costumed  (after  a  struggle 
with  the  child's-size  nightgown)  and  made 
up  within  half  an  hoiu*  of  her  arrival,  her 
scene  did  not  arrive  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Finally,  however,  "AU  ready 
for  the  sick  woman  and  her  children," 
and  Miss  Foster  and  two  i-ather  unpleasant 
screen  children  made  their  way  into  the 
scene  under  the  great  lighting  apparatus. 
We  read  on : 

I  remembered  something  about  djang 
with  boots  on  as  I  climbed  in  between  the 
yellow  sheets  and  laid  my  weary  head  on 
the  canary-colored  pillow.  What  a  pity  the 
.camera  would  not  reproduce  the  color- 
scheme — the  yellow  sheets,  the  pink-and- 
white-striped  gown,  and  the  deathly  pallor 
and  blue  shadowed  eyes  of  the  victim! 

The  children  were  placed  on  the  floor  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  they  assumed  the 
sad  expression  proper  for  children  about  to 
lose  a  parent.  The  stage-director  turned 
to  me. 

"Where's  your  husband,  madam?"  he 
inquired. 

1  was  taken  by  surprize. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  I  answered. 
"Have  I  a  husband?" 

' '  Sure  you  have  a  husband.  Call  the  sick 
woman's  husband."  This  was  addrest  to 
a  stage-hand. 

"All  ready  for  the  sick  woman's  hus- 
band!" shrieked  the  boy. 

In  answer  to  the  summons  a  tall,  cadaver- 
ous-looking individual  appeiared  in  the 
doorway. 

"Am  I  him?"  he  asked  in  a  quiet,  dis- 
interested, and  ungrammatical  way. 

"Sure  you  are!"  bellowed  the  director. 
"All  ready  now!  You  stand  leaning  against 
the  footboard.  Say,  I  didn't  tell  yer  to 
drape  yerself,  did  I?  I  jest  said  'lean.' 
AU  right.  Now  look  sad.  Yer  wife's  awful 
bad,  but  she  ain't  as  bad  as  she's  goin'  to 
be,  so  save  yer  saddest  expression  for  the 
death-scene.  Gee!  You  are  a  sad-looking 
guy,  all  right.  'Tain't  what  you'd  call 
exactly  a  jollification,  is  it.  Bill?  Maybe 
we'd  oughter  save  some  of  this  'ere  gloom 
fer  later — what  do  you  think?  Say,  can  yer 
turn  on  more  gloom  fer  the  finish,  do  yer 
think?" 

We  all  assured  him  that  this  was  but  a 
feeble  hint  of  the  gloom  we  had  within  us. 
He  seemed  satisfied  and  turned  to  me  with 
another  question: 

"Where's  your  doctor?" 

"I  have  no  idea.  Have  I  a  doctor?" 
Great  Scott!  Was  I  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  entire  cast? 

"Sure  you  have  a  doctor!  Did  yer  think 
you'd  be  sick  in  bed  an'  goin'  ter  die  an'  not 
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The  Victrola  first 

sees  Daylight  through 

STEEL 
SASH 


^JBBI^ 


AssembliW  sound  boxes 


The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  comprising  many  enormous  factories,  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  big  business  efficiency  and  progressive- 
ness  that  is  known  to  the  industrial  world — that  these 
Iniildings  are  practically  walled-in  with  Lupton  Steel 
Sash  proves  conclusively  that  the  advantages  obtained 
through  natural  lighting  and  ventilating  are  worth  secur- 
ing, and  that  these  products  are  best  suited,  every  point 
considered,  to  gain  the  desired  results. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Carnegie  Steel 
Company;  Edgar  Thompson  Works;  Duquesne  Steel 
Works;  Youngstown  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Central 
Moran  Sugar  Company,  Havana,  Cuba;  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio;  Imperial  Railway  of 
Japan ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mazda  Lamp  Com- 
pany, Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mississippi  River  Power  Company,  Keokuk, 
Iowa;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Lines  West,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Willys-Overland  Compan., ,  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  hundreds  of  other  con- 
cerns— all  representative  of  the  finest  of  modem  building  construction. 

The  master  minds  that  are  back  of  such  great  business  opera- 
tions have  made  economy  a  science — -men  of  such  size  are  never 
misled  by  "first  costs" — they  are  far  more  concerned  about  the 
,'  cost  of  maintenance,  durability  and  efficiency  —  a  searching 
analysis  is  made  to  determine  the  economical  value  of  every 
appliance  before  installation. 

The  Lupton  Daylighting  and  Ventilating  Products,  including 
many  designs  of  Steel  Sash,  Special  Construction,  Partitions, 
Doors,  etc.,  have  been  chosen  by  such  men — and  by  leading  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers — their  verdict  has  been  our  success. 

Lupton  Service  awaits  your  problems — they  will  be  solved  b>' 
t'.xperts  without  the  slightest  obhgation. 

The  Lupton  Catalogue  No.  8,  a  veritable  text  book  on  Day- 
lighting  and   Natural   Ventilation  with  interesting  illustrations, 
mailed  upon  request. 
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DAVID  LUPTON'S  SONS  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Agate  and  Tulip  Streets,  Philadelphia 
New  York  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Detroit 


"2_Jri-One"  is  a  household  oil, 
lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing 
and  preventing  rust  — 

Try  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Try  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing any  furniture;  fine  pianos,  old  tables,  etc. 
Try  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 
Trial  bottle  sent  free.  3  IN  1  OIL  CO, 
41  KAH.  Broadway,  New  York 


This  Man  Earned  Success 

He  is  R.   L.   Boone  of  Virginia,  one  of  tUe 
3,792  men  who  averaged  in  profits 

$6.23  per  7  hour  day 
selling  "Wear-Ever"  aluminum  ware.    Mr. 
Boone  says,    "I   gained   valuable  experience 
;ind  made  $2.3;")  an  hour."    This  same  road  to 
success  is  open  to  ycu.    For  particulars  write 

The    Aluminum    Cookine    Utensil    Co. 
Dept.  K,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


WHAT  15°  WILL  DO  I 

The  little  matter  ol  ISc  In  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
flnderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.   The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrateil 
weekly,  published  atthe  Nation's  C.ipital,  f  or  theN.ition  ;a  pa 
per  that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  andthattells  the  triiiti 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  2M  year.    This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptyinif  thepurse;it  costsbut  Jla  year.     If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  iioinB  on  in  the  world,  at  tlie  least  ex 
pense  of  time  or  money, this  is  your  means.      Ifyou  want  a  pa 
I>er  in  your  home  whicii  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wtiole- 
some,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.     Ifyou  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  ever>'thing  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is  at 
last     Send  only  15c  to  show  tliat  you  mightlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathflndoron  probation  13  weeks.  The 
iSc  does  not  repay  us.  bill  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 

V.The  Pathfinder,  36  Douglas  St.,  Washington,  D-  CV 
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No  more  of 

ihose  wasteful 
Caibon  lamps 


^UT  ^A^ITH  THEM !— they  cost  too 
much  money,  and  give  too  little 
light,  while  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  current 
EDISON  MAZDA  LAMPS  give  three  times 
as  much  light.  Stop  this  useless  waste  now 
— this  spring — replace  all  your  carbon  lamps 
with  the  new  lamps  of  triple  economy — 


EDISON  NfAZDA  LAMPS 


Fix  in  mind  the 
name  EDISON 
MAZDA.  Re- 
fuse lamps  with 
a  loop  as  below — 
they're  wasteful ! 


Made  in  U.  S,  A.  and  backed  by  Mazda  Service 

Remember,  EDISON  MAZDAS  give  you  three  times 
the  amount  of  light  for  the  same  money,  or  the  usual 
amount  of  light  for  three  times  as  long ! 

The  commonly  used  household  size  costs  27c.  Get  them 
of  your  local  lighting  company  or  nearest  Edison  Agent. 

Be  sure  the  MAZDA  lamps  you  buy  bear  the  name 
EDISON  MAZDA. 

EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


General  Sates  Office,  Harrison,  N.  J. 


Agencies  Everywhere 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe— 


Just 
Published 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 

Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 

Etc. 


INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS    OF   THE  MEN  WHO  WILL    DECIDE  THE 
MAKING   OF    THE  NEW  EUROPE 

By    PRINCESS    CATHERINE    RADZIWILL 

Author  of  ''Alemories  of  Forty  Years,"  ''The  Royal  Marriage  Market,'^  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions  of  "Sovereigns  and 
Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye  upon  personality,  temperament,  and 
character.  Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will  see  the 
close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions  from  which  will  evolve  the 
arrangements  forming  the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  that  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focu^  /I  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  i;.  their  hands. 
Illustrated  with  Photogravures.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.50  net ;  by  mail,  $2.66 
All      BOOKSTORES    OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


liave  a  doctor?    Say,  Bill,  all  ready  for  the 
sick  woman's  doctor?" 

"  All  ready  for  the  sick  woman's  doctor! " 
sliric^ked  Bill. 

A  good-looking  young  chap  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye  answered  the  call.  I 
liked  him  at  once.  I  felt  that  dying  would 
not  be  tlie  sad  experience  that  I  had  feared 
if  tiiis  young  man  was  to  count  my  pulse. 
F'urthermore,  I  straightway  decided  to 
prolong  the  agony  as  long  as  possible. 

The  stage-director  was  speaking: 

"  Sit  down  there  by  the  bed.  Put  yer  bag 
on  the  floor.  Take  the  sick  woman's  hand. 
You  come  in  an'  set  down  an'  ask  her  how 
she  feels  to-day.  You  feel  her  pulse. 
She  says  she's  worse,  an'  you  say,  'Did 
you  take  your  medicine?'  an'  she  says 
she  did.  Then,  husVjand,  you  speak  up 
an'  say,  'It  don't  seem  to  do  her  any 
good.'  An'  you  kids  look  sad,  ready  ler 
cry  (but  don't  really  cry  till  later,  y'undev- 
stand?).  Then  you,  doctor,  you  look  kindei- 
dis(!Ouraged  an'  reach  fer  yer  bag,  an'  jest 
then,  Mme.  Menova,  you  come  in  an' 
speak  cheerful-like  to  the  Gloom  family, 
an'  give  the  woman  the  fruit,  an'  take  oft" 
yer  coat  an'  open  a  drawer  an'  git  a  big 
apron  out  of  it  an'  put  it  on  an'  begin  to 
slick  up  the  house.  Of  course,  you  husband 
and  you  kids'll  have  ter  git  in  a  lot  of  side 
looks  an'  expressions  an'  all  that;  yer 
can  fill  in  ad  lib.,  y'understand.  All  right. 
Let's  rehearse  it.  Lean  on  the  bed  there. 
You  kids  git  a  sad  expression  on  yer  mugs. 
Come  on  now.     All  readj',  doctor." 

The  doctor  entered.     He  seated  liimself 
according    to    directions.      He    turned    to ' 
the  bed. 

"And  how  are  you  to-day,  my  good 
woman?"  he  asked. 

I  pulled  a  long  face  and  wearily  turned 
my  head  on  the  yellow  pillow  and  answered 
with  the  proper  degree  of  gloom,  "Worse." 

"You  have  been  sick  in  bed  now  for  six 
months,"  he  continued,  ''ad  libbing,"  ac- 
cording to  instructions.  "Did  you  run 
down  to  the  river  and  take  that  cold 
plunge  this  morning  as  I  told  you?" 

This,  said  with  a  perfectly  professional 
air,  was  entirely  too  much  for  my  sense  of 
humor,  and  I  lifted  my  weary  head  and 
roared  with  laughter.  Ko  one  else  ap- 
parently appreciated  the  situation.  The 
stage-director  was  \er\  angry,  and  reproved 
us  in  no  gentle  manner  for  wasting  his 
time  and  that  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
Gloom  settled  once  more  on  familj-  and 
friends. 

We  repeated  the  scene,  this  time  witii 
sobriety,  tho  it  was  a  severe  strain  on  my 
risibles  when  Mme.  Menova  walked  in, 
laden  with  large  red  apples  for  a  woman 
who  had  been  in  bed  for  six  months. 

"See  what  I've  brought  you,"  she 
chirped.     "Lovely  red  apples." 

The  wicked  doctor  winked  with  the  eye 
farthest  removed  from  the  director,  but  I 
kept  my  face  straight  and  wearily  replied: 

"Thank  you,  lady.  The  children  will 
enjoy  them." 

She  took  the  hint  and  gave  them  to  my 
offspring,  and  they  immediately  fell  to 
quarreling  over  the  fruit.  This  called 
down  the  WTath  of  the  director,  and  1  had 
hopc^s  that  he  would  renuMuber  his  animal- 
training  days  and  give  them  their  just 
deserts.  But  no;  he  confined  his  punish- 
ment to  scathing  remarks,  whic^h  hadn't 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  little  dears. 
Mme.  Menova  then  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands.  Her  fiery  temper  rose  l«» 
its  highest  pit(!h,  and,  reaching  over  my 
prostrate  form,  she  administered  re.sound- 
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for    the    benefit    of 
satisfactorily    that 
comment  to  make. 


ing  smacks  on  each  little  innocent  cheek, 
and  order  was  restored. 

"All  right — 'nough  fer  that  scene,"  said 
the  director.     "Now  lights!    Begin!" 

The  action  just  described  is  repeated 
the  camera,  and  so 
the  director  has  no 
But  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  lady  are  not  yet  ended.  Gloom 
can  never  be  too  gloomy,  apparently.  The 
director  continues: 

"Now  we'll  git  on  ter  the  next.  Stay  in 
bed,  madam.  No  more  need  for  you,  doc- 
tor. You've  done  yer  worst — the  woman's 
dyin'.  Now,  folks,  listen.  This  is  where 
husband  has  lost  his  job.  See'?  You  kids 
are  cryin'.  Ye'r'  hungry.  Pa's  lost  his  job 
an'  ma's  dyin'.  Gee,  that  oughter  be 
enough  ter  make  even  youse  cry!  You, 
sick  woman,  turn  yer  head  an'  close  yer 
eyes.  You're  about  ready  ter  cash  in. 
Get  me?  Now  turn  on  the  real  gloom. 
Give  us  the  sob  stuff.  Husband,  rest  yer 
head  on  yer  hand.  So!  It's  all  up  with 
you.  Misery's  your  middle  name!  Get 
me?  Now,  Mme.  Menova,  you  come  in. 
You  go  straight  to  old  Father  Killjoy  an' 
put  yer  hand  on  his  shoulder  an'  say: 
'Cheer  up,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come!' 
Ask  him  what's  the  matter.  He  tells 
yer  he's  lost  his  job,  an,'  you  ask  him  who 
his  boss  is,  an'  he  says,  'Mr.  Moore.'  Then 
you  say,  'Not  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  Wall 
Street?'  an'  he  nods.  You  say:  'He's  my 
l)est  friend.  He  has  a  kind  heart.  I  will 
get  him  to  give  you  back  your  job.'    See?" 

(From  which  I  gathered  that  if  the  flirt 
had  a  soul,  the  victim  of  her  wiles  had  a 
heart  which  beat  with  kindness  under  his 
florid  waistcoat.) 

"Then  you  go  to  the  bed  an'  take  a  good 
look  at  Mother  Gloom,"  the  director  went 
on.  "She  don't  move.  You  look  closer. 
Nothin'  doin'.  You  touch  her  hand.  It's 
cold!  Then  you  get  the  i-dea.  She's 
croaked!  Now  you  gotter  break  the  news 
to  father.  See?  You  go  to  him  and  help 
him  outer  his  chair  an'  steer  him  ter  the  bed 
ter  view  the  remains.  See?  That's  i^. 
Now,  you,  father,  you  break  down  an'  fall 
on  yer  knees  beside  her  an'  kiss  her  hand. 
Great!  Say,  Bill,  lamp  this!  Ain't  that 
some  hot  Uttle  death-scene?  That's  sob 
stuff  all  right.  They'll  eat  it  up.  Come 
on,  now,  folks!  Lights!  Come  on,  now; 
turn  on  the  gloom.    Let 'ergo!" 

And  so  I  died  at  last  in  the  most  ap- 
proved and  heartrending  fashion. 

Cold,  hungry,  and  weary  with  the  long 
day  of  waiting,  I  got  into  my  hat  and  coat 
and  hurried  into  the  street.  The  world  was 
])erfectly  black.  I  stumbled  through  a  jet- 
black  wilderness  in  what  I  judged  to  be  the 
direction  of  the  trolley.  I  had  collided 
with  a  man,  a  tree,  and  a  telegraph-post, 
when  a  cheerful  voice  called  out  from 
behind: 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mrs.  Gloom.  You'd 
better  take  my  arm.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  all  right  in  a  few  minutes.  It's  the 
lights.  I  used  to  be  Uke  that  when  I  first 
did  pictures." 

It  was  the  good-looking  doctor  with  a 
sense  of  humor.  His  diagnosis'was  correct. 
By  the  time  that  I  had  reached  the  trolley- 
line  my  sight  was  quite  normal  again. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  reached  home. 
Penelope  called  to  me  as  I  opened  the  door. 

"It's  about  time,"  she  said.  "You  must 
be  dead." 

"I  am,"  T  feebly  replied.  "Quite  dead. 
I've  croaked!" 
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Afraid  of  Falling  Sparks? 

Then  your  roof  fails  in  a  vital  feature. 
Sparks  should  fall  as  harmless  as  rain.  They 
do  on  roofs  of  Neponset  Twin  Shingles. 

Yet  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  appearance. 
Neponset   Twin    Shingles  —  soft  gray,    red 
or   green  —  give  the    appearance   of  finest 
'    slate  at  about  half  the  cost.     Their  double  width  cuts 
the    cost   of  laying   and   lessens    cracks    and    nail-holes. 

As  to  durability:  They  terials  are  what  you  get  in 
are  made  of  the  same  ma-  a  Neponset  Twin  Shingle 
terials  as  our  famous  Paroid 
Roofing.  Hundreds  of 
single  layer  Paroid  roofs 
laid  i8  years  ago  (when  it 
was  introduced)  are  still  in 
perfect  condition.  Several 
layers   of   these    same    ma- 


Roof. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

"Repairing  and  Building" — for 
full  information  concerning  Ne- 
ponset Shingles;  Proslate  Shin- 
gles (Red  or  Green);  also  Ne- 
ponset Wall  Board,  Paroid  Roof- 
ing, Neponset  Building  Papers, 
Neponset  Floor  Covering. 


BIRD  &  SON  (Est.  1795)  225  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

Chicago:     1434  Monadnock  Building  New  York  Wiishington 

Canadian  Office  and  Plant:    Hamilton,  Ont. 


NEPDNSET 


HUMOROUS    HITS 


and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience,  by  Grenville  Kleisor.  Latest  and  beit 
selections,  including  old  favorit<'s.  Gives  practical  sujjgestions  on 
dcliverv,  voice-training,  etc.  Cloth,  320  pp.  Jl  .00  net ;  posta^'C  12c. 
FUNK&  WA«N\LLSCOMFAVT.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Tork 


ITLESAND^  Just  Published. 

latest,  greatest  Single  Volume  otj 

Rifles  and  Ammunition.  For  sportsmen. 

anufacturers,  army  and   navy  men. 

'  two  well-known  experts.  lUus.  $6  net 

Funk  A  Wapiiall*  *'o,.  V.w  York 


IMUNITION 


Decide  for 
yourself  if  this 
book  can  help 
you. 

Sent  for   your 

FREE 

examination. 


Dangerous  Indigestion 

Indigestion,   Constipation  and    the  more  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead  are  so 
common  and  cause  so  much  needless  pain  and  suffering  that  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kel- 
logg has  written   a   book  telling  how  to  prevent  and  remedy  s^ch  disorders.  The 
greatest  living  authority  on  diet  and  digestion  here  gives  you  the  results  of 
his  forty  years"  experience  as  Superintendent  of  the  Battle   Creek   Sanita- 
rium where  he  has  studied   and  treated  thousands  of  cases  of  indigestion 
and  resulting  ills.     "Colon  Hygiene  "  is  a  book  of  facts— not  theo- 
ie«.  Do  you  want  to  renew  your  energy  and  stamina,  stop  suffering 
from  headaches  and  backaches,  have  clear  eyes,  a  smooth,  ruddy 
skin,  and  feel   the  exhilaration  of  real  good  health  tingling  thru 
your  body?  If  so,  send  this  coupon  now  for  a  free  examina- 
tion lof  this  splendid  book.    Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  live  life 
anew— to  acquire  the  dominant  personality  that  comes  from 
good  health — to  become  suffused  with  the  joy  of  living. 
All  this,  and  more,  you  may  get  from  Dr.  Kellogg's 
book  of  400  pages,  which  the  coupon  will    ring  to 
you.    This  free  examination  offer  is  limited,  so  send 
the  coupon  now  before  it  is  withdrawn. 

Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 
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Experience 

has  taught  good  nurses,  cooks  and 
housekeepers  everywhere  the  great 
value  of 

Baker's  Cocoa 

One  of  tlie  best  known  writers  on  die- 
tetics says  of  cocoa: 

"It  is  a  perfect 
food,  as  whole- 
some as  delicious, 
a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhaust- 
ed power;  but  its 
quality  must  be 
good  and  it  must 
be  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  is  high- 
ly nourishing  and 
easily  digested, 
and  is  fitted  to 
repair  wasted 
strength,  pre- 
serve health  and 

REG.   U     S     PAT,  OFF.         PI^l0°g     I'^e." 

CHOICE  RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd . 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,   MASS. 

Grand  Prize,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  191S 
Grand  Prize,  Panama-California  Exposition,  191S 
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PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
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PRESCRIBING  "  CONSCRIPTO  " 

'T^lIE  ciire  for  the  run-down  nation  and 
*■  the  run-down  business  man  is  "Con- 
scripto."  At  least,  so  Mr.  Strunsky,  of  the 
Now  York  Evening  Post,  iiit(>rprets  the 
recommendation  of  Senator  Chamberlain, 
of  Oregon,  who  recently  said  of  "Con- 
scripto"  (wliich  is  nothing  after  all  but 
the  old  familiar  "conscription,"  or  compul- 
sory military  training,  in  patent-medicine 
form)  that  it  would  "prolong  the  life  of  the 
average  American  several  years,"  and  that 
"the  men  themselves  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  exercise  and  training." 
Mr.  Strunsky  Awites  a  letter  to  a  repre- 
sentative citizen,  "Mr.  Jones,"  advocating 
tliis  splendid  specific,  and  bolstering  up  Ijis 
recommendation  with  much  fanciful  fact 
and  factlike  fancy.  For  example,  he 
quotes  answers  received  in  a  poll  of  the 
international  press  on  the  question  of 
Conscripto.  In  answer  to  his  appeal  the 
foreign  papers  cabled  as  foUows: 

Berlin  Tageblatt:  "  Germany  rapidly  being 
reorganized  basis  of  Conscripto  nothing 
else  left  Conscripto  admirable  substitute 
bread  butter  milk  cheese  sausage." 

Paris  Matin:  "Loyally  adhere  Chateau- 
briand's [Note:  Telegrapher's  error  for 
Chamberlain's]  admirable  specific  people  of 
France  may  not  get  Alsace-Lorraine  always 
can  look  forward  Conscripto." 

Petrograd  Invalid:  "Conscripto  excel- 
lent soothing  effect  foolish  people  clamoring 
democracy." 

Vienna  Zeitung:  "Paper  supprest  this 
morning  editor  in  jail  censor's  kind  per- 
mission say  hurrah  Conscripto." 

Tokyo  Kokumin:  "Honorable  Chamber- 
lain greatest  benefactor  humanity  Japan 
ever  grateful  Conscripto." 

On  second  thought  there  is  a  sinister 
ambiguity  in  the  Kokumin's  dispatch,  but 
this  Mr.  Strunsky  explains  by  giving  us 
a  morsel  from  his  "secret  stock  of  informa- 
tion"— a  summary  of  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Mikado's  Cabinet  in  Tokyo.    We  read: 

The  Mikado:  The  blessing  of  the  Sacred 
Chrysanthemum  on  you  aU. 

All:  We  thank  with  prostrations. 

The  Mikado:  Our  Celestial  peace  of 
mind  is  disturbed  by  news  that  the  people 
of  America  are  preparing  Preparedness. 
Is  this  true? 

The  Minister  of  War:  It  is  true, 
Heaven  Born. 

The  Mikado:  Against  whom? 

The  Minister  of  the  Navy:  Against 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Holland,  Luxemburg,  An- 
dorra, and  Japan,  O  FVide  of  the  Never- 
fading  Lotus. 

The  Mikado:  You  needn't  get  down  on 
your  knees  every  time  you  answer.  I  am 
in  a  hurry.  How  big  an  army  are  they 
planning? 

The  Minister  of  War:  Serenity,  any- 
where from  137,000  men  to  5,000,000  men. 

The  Mikado:  As  definite  as  all  that? 
My  Imperial  fears  are  somewhat  allayed. 
How  are  they  going  to  organize  their  army? 

The  Mini.ster  of  War:  On  the  German 
model,  or  the  EngHsh  model,  or  the  French 
model,  or  the  Greco-Roman  model,  or 
catch-as-eatch-can,  O  Effulgent  Terror   of 


Is  it 


Malefactors.     But  many   people  like  the 
Swiss  model. 

The  Mikado:  Why  Switzerland? 
very  nmch  like  America? 

The  Minister  of  C'urious  Informa- 
tion: Majesty,  it  is.  Switzerland  has 
3,S:U,220  inhabitants,  and  the  United 
States  has  only  9G,1()8,780  more.  When 
you  stand  in  Switzerland  you  can  look  down 
into  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria; 
and  when  you  stand  in  the  United  States 
you  could  look  into  Europe  or  Asia  with 
the  proper  kind  of  a  telescope.  Finally, 
Switzerland  is  secure  against  invasion. 

The  Mikado:  Why  is  it  secure? 

The  Minister  of  Alien  History: 
Experience  has  shown  that  to  be  the 
case.  Son  of  Countless  Ancestors.  When 
the  Kaiser  wanted  to  get  to  London,  he 
thought  of  the  Swiss  Army  and  refrained 
from  invading  Switzerland.  When  the 
British  wanted  to  get  to  Constantinople, 
they  thought  of  the  Swiss  Army  and 
decided  to  go  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles. 
When  the  Russians  retreated  from  War- 
saw, they  refrained  from  violating  Swiss 
territory. 

The  Mikado:  What,  then,  would  you  say 
America  is  preparing  for? 

The  Minister  of  War:  For  anything. 

The  Mikado:  And  preparing  how? 

The  Minister  of  Poetry:  Any  old  way, 
Heaven-born. 

The  Mikado:  Do  you  know  what?  I 
like  that  kind  of  American  preparedness. 

All:  We  grovel  cordial  assent. 


WHAT  RUSSIA  KNOWS  ABOUT  US 

IF  we  do  not  Chinafy  the  United  States, 
we  may  pretty  successfully  Russianize 
it,  provided  the  flood  of  Russian  music, 
art,  and  literature  keeps  on  setting  in  for 
our  shores  at  its  present  rate.  Most  of  all, 
our  book-shelves  are  being  filled  with 
Russian  works,  and  many  is  the  volume  we 
enjoy  publicly  whose  author's  name  we 
would  dare  to  pronounce  only  in  privacy. 
Tchekhoff,  Andreyev,  Gorkj-,  Goncharov, 
Fedor  Sologub,-  Garshin — there  are  many 
others  that  we  are  reading,  and  they 
make  us  feel  that  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  Russian  life  and  appreciate 
somewhat  better  the  .  problems  of  that 
country.  But  our  acquaintance  \vith 
Russia  is  a  trifle  tardy.  Russia  read  Mark 
Twain  avidly  fifteen  years  ago.  His  works, 
declares  Oscar  Kartoshinisky  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "have  acquired  such 
popularity  that  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  is 
known  to  almost  every  Russian  who  ever 
reads  books."  Perhaps  their  acquaintance 
with  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  dates  from 
about  the  same  time,  is  not  so  strong  an 
assurance  of  their  understanding  of  this 
country,  but  he,  as  an  American  writer  and 
poet,  is  extremely  popular  with  them.  "The 
ablest  Russian  poets  undertook  to  trans- 
late his  works,  and  at  the  present  time  liis 
'Bells'  and  'The  Raven'  are  as  popular  in 
Russia  as  the  poems  of  Pushkin  and 
Lermontov."  Another  angle  from  whicli 
to  view  us  they  have  had  in  Walt  Whitman, 
who  has  been" linked  up  with  .the  new  literary 
movements  in  that  country  and  is  highly 
respected.      He   has   been    popularly    read 
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Copi^right,  1916,  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. 


OUNG  folks  with 
their   fresh,   un- 
spoiled palates  are 
the  real  judges  of  flavor. 

They  enjoy  the  crispness,  the 
wonderful  good  taste  of  Kellogg's 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes— and  they 
are    the    ones    who    keep  the 
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imitations  away  from 
The  crispness  and 
Kellogg's  are 
there  —  five 
million  break- 
fasts a  morning— 
and  no  telling 
how  many  times 
between  meals. 


the  table, 
flavor    of 


It  18  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is 
no  storage  space  at  Kellogg's.  Each 
day's  production  is  shipped  crisp 
from  the  ovens  in  theKellogg  W>1X- 
TJTE  package  —  that  keeps  the 
fresh,  good  flavor  in  and  all  other 
flavors  out. 
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The  Car  for  The  Many 
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Roomy,  Comfortable  and  Powerful      Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 


Our  1916  ELCAR  is  built  for  those  who 
want  comfort,  style,  power,  speed,  dur- 
ability and  all-round  satisfaction  and  de- 
pendability at  a  moderate  price.  Four 
Cjlinder,  30-35  Horse  Power,  high-speed, 
long-stroke  Motor,  longer  wheel  base  than 
many  cars  costing  several  hundred  dollars 
more,  and  body  designs  equal  to  any  car 
at  any  price. 


The  ELCAR  has  electric  starting  and 
lighting,  vacuum  gasoline  feed,  demount- 
able rims,  full-floating  axle  and  every  up- 
to-date  feature  and  equipment  that  goes 
to  make  anj'  car  complete.  Write  for 
Free  catalogue  showing  illustrations  and 
giving  every  specification  in  detail.  You 
will  then  better  appreciate  the  wonderful 
value  that  is  ofTcred  in  the  1916  ELCAR. 


Elkhart  Carriage  and  Motor  Car  Co., 

C775  Beardsley  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WHAT   DID     P''^"y  ^^^^  *°  *^''  nowadays   unless  you 
IT  nn  I    III  It    i^ave  some  authoritative,  handy  guide  to 
his  utterances.    "The  Jeffersonian  Cyclo- 
pedia "  is  the    most  useful  and  authentic 
work.     It  not  only  tells  what  he  said,  but 
why,  when  and  where,  all  arranged  in  a 
time-saving  way.     Let  us  tell  you  about 
vork. 
JALLS  COMPANY.  New  York  and  London. 
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The  Hansen  has  been  called  the 
Friendly  Glove,     It  clin^  without 
binding,  wears  well  and  lasts  lon^. 

Like  friends  too,  Hansen  Gloves  tell  the 
story  of  your  taste  and  discrimination. 

For  coldest  weather  there  is  wide  variety 
for  women  and  men.  Warmly  lined,  com- 
bining elegance  with  freedom  and  a  sure 
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lOlR  Detroit  Street  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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for  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the  extreme 
individualistic  tendencies  he  expresses,  we 
arc  told,  at  the  same  time  that  Russia's 
int(4le(^tuals  were  deeply  stirred  by  Emer- 
son. The  demand  for  American  works  in 
Russia  is  ever  increasing.  Among  the 
most  popular  recently  were  those  of  Bret 
Harte  and  Jack  London.     As  we  read: 

The  works  of  the  former  were  immedi- 
ately given  a  hearty  reception  by  the 
Russian  public,  and  their  success  contin- 
ued to  grow.  Especial  fame  came  to  his 
"Tales  from  California."  Everybody  reads 
them,  young  and  old,  student  and  laborer. 
The  critical  press  were  almost  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  the  works  of  Bret  Harte 
are  alive  with  heart-throbs,  are  imbued 
■with  a  fine  perception  of  the  most  delicate 
movements  of  the  human  soul,  are  full 
of  sympathy  for  mankind  and  of  real  wit. 
Nevertheless,  among  all  American  authors 
who  have  gained  in  popularity  in  Russia 
.Jack  London  undeniably  holds  the  first 
place.  The  sales  of  his  books  have  reached 
tremendous  figures,  and  every  new  stroke 
of  his  pen  is  immediately  translated  by 
scores  of  publishers. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  copyright  treaty  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  Yet,  concerning  his 
works  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion. 
There  were  attempts  made  to  compare 
London  to  Gorky,  especially  when  the  first 
translations  of  his  works  appeared.  Some 
ground  for  this  analogy  may  be  found  in 
London's  "  Autobiograpliical  Sketches," 
where  he  describes  his  roamings  in  the 
country,  his  Ufe  among  tramps,  laborers, 
and  sailors.  But  no  matter  how  contra- 
dictory critical  opinion  may  be,  it  agrees 
that  London's  works  are  powerfully  wTitten, 
that  they  are  full  of  life,  and  have  a  capti- 
vating freshness.  A  mighty  call  to  "Ufe  for 
life's  sake"  was  revealed  to  the  Russian 
reader  by  London's  writings,  which  were 
heartil.y  recommended  by  even  Tolstoy, 
who  found  in  them  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  a  strong  moralit3^ 

Russians,  of  course,  know  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
was  read  by  every  intelligent  Russian  when 
it  appeared  and  made  thousands  of  them  in 
their  early  youth  shed  tears  of  compassion 
over  the  pitiful  fate  of  the  enslaved  negroes. 
The  fantastic  novels  of  Capt.  Mayne  Reid 
are  the  books  most  loved  by  Russian  chil- 
dren, and  they  have  inflamed  the  spirit  of 
adventure  in  as  many  Russian  boys  as  have 
the  stories  of  any  other  American.  Many 
a  Russian  boy  has  even  started  out  to  fight 
the  redskins! 

Of  all  the  American  writers  on  socio- 
logical themes  only  Henry  George  is 
known  in  Russia,  and  Ms  fame  there  is 
due  to  Coimt  Tolstoy.  Tolstoy  had  a 
craving  for  American  literal ur(\  followed  it 
closely,  and  was  convinced  that  America 
would  produce  some  one  to  pronounce  to  the 
world  the  real  truth.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  theological  works  of  Theodore  Parker, 
and  was  completely  captured  by  them. 

In  recent  years  some  interest  has  btM^n 
displayed  in  Russia  in  American  theatri- 
cal literature.  Last  season  every  theater 
produced  with  remarkable  success  Mon- 
tague Glass's  "Potash  &  Porlmutter."  At 
present  all  Petrograd  is  admiring  "Baby 
Mine,"  by  Margaret  Mayo.  There  cnn  be 
no  doubt  that  this  familiarit.v  of  Russians 
with  Amerieau  literature  will  grow  and 
result  in  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries. 
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A  DANGEROUS  SNAP  SHOT 


NOWADAYS,  when  at  the  "Travel 
Lecture "  we  are  personally  con- 
ducted to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  the  "frozen" 
stereopticon  no  longer  contents  us.  We 
must  have  at  least  one  reel  of  war-dances  in 
full  motion,  a  sham  battle  or  two,  and,  we 
hope,  a  telephoto  moving  picture  of  a  bird 
of  paradise.  There  is  a  young  hunter  of 
St.  Louis,  however,  who,  according  to  The 
I'oKt-Di.spatch,  has  a  snap  shot  in  his  posses- 
sion that  should  thrill  the  most  blase  audi- 
ence. He  is  John  Julius  O'Fallon,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  hunting-trip  in  Alaska, 
and  whose  adventiu"e  while  securing  one  of 
the  two  moose  he  was  allowed  to  kill  is 
narrated  as  follows: 

One  of  his  guides  was  an  expert  caller, 
who  could  imitate  the  love-cry  of  the  fe- 
male without  using  the  trumpets  com- 
monly employed.  One  day  the  guide's 
call  was  answered  by  the  fierce  roar  of  a 
moose.  O'FaUon  knew  the  bull  was  near 
and  waited,  his  rifle  hung  over  one  shoulder 
and  his  camera  over  the  other. 

Suddenly  the  moose  bounded  out  of  a 
thicket  not  75  feet  away.  He  was  a  mas- 
sive animal.  The  hunter  raised  his  rifle 
and  fired.  As  if  scenting  danger,  the  bull 
wheeled  at  the  moment  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger and  the  bullet  struck  him,  inflicting  a 
flesh  wound.  With  a  snort  of  rage,  the 
animal  stopt  for  a  few  moments,  then  low- 
ered his  head  and  charged  upon  his  enemy. 

O'Fallon  swung  his  camera  around, 
sighted  quickly,  snapt  the  shutter,  dropt 
the  box  to  the  end  of  its  strap,  threw  his 
rifle  again  to  liis  shoulder  and  fired.  The 
moose  tumbled  dead,  almost  at  his  feet. 


INNER  LIGHT  ON  SING  SING 

IS  Warden  Osborne  of  Sing  Sing  prison 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy — a  "frame- 
up,"  in  the  language  of  the  criminal 
world?  If  so — as  many  good  people 
firmly  believe — it  would  seem  that  his 
enemies  have  for  once  overreached  them- 
selves. The  news  that  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  upright  man  had  given  up  the 
comfort  and  leisure  that  his  fortune  would 
permit  him,  in  order  to  spend  strength  and 
energy  without  stint  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
generate criminals  and  reform  the  New  York 
prison-system,  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  at  first  a  number  of  estimable 
people  were  willing  to  credit  the  charges 
brought  against  him  of  mismanagement 
and  incompetence.  It  is  easy  to  think  that 
any  "good"  person  is  inefficient,  and  a  re- 
former is  always  apt  to  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  those  who  declare  that  existing 
conditions  are  "good  enough."  But  when 
the  matter  went  a  little  further,  and  more 
venomous  charges  were  preferred,  reaction 
set  in  immediately.  Thomas  Osborne  is  a 
well-known  man,  a  "mixer"  who  has  a  host 
of  aciquaintances,  and  he  is  fortimafcly  of 
the  type  of  man  whom  to  meet  aiul  speak 
with  is  to  trust.  Honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness are  betokened  in  his  very  per- 
sonality, and  i1  proved  too  great  a  strain  on 


At  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  in  August,  1S39,  Abraham  Lincoln  learned  from 
Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge  the  facts  luhich  later  caused  him  to  urge  the  building  of 
the  Union  Pacific — e-uen  -when  the  country^  s  resources  nvere  strained  by  luar. 


IF  Lincoln   could  see  this 
railroad  as  it  is  today,  he  would 

be  satisfied  with  the  fulfiUment  of  his  plan  for  a 
New  West — opened,  accessible,  safe.  The  great 
President  knew  better  than  most  others  the  value  of 
a  railroad  in  the  right  place.  He  had  much  to  do 
with  putting  the  Union  Pacific  where  it  is — in  the 
strategic  location  for  greatest  service,  east  to  west 
and  west  to  east. 

When  Congress  doubted,  Lincoln  insisted  that  the  Government 
help  build  this  road,  not  only  as  a  military  necessity" — as  Gen. 
Dodge  has  said — "but  as  a  means  of  holding  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  Union. " 

And  this  railroad,  built  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  backed  by  the 
White  House  and  the  approval  of  the  whole  people,  has  never 
lost  its  national  character. 

It  is  truly  "The  Road  of  the  Union" — tying  the  East  and  the 
West  together  with  the  strong  bond  of  perfect  communication. 
It  was  the  first  road  west  and  is  still  Jirst  in  everything  which 
makes  a  railroad  great  and  serviceable.  Travelers  and  shippers 
commend  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

Joifis  East  and  West  with  a  Boulevard  of  Steel 
GERRIT  FORT,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


UNION     PACIFIC     SYSTEM 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Don't-Snore" 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING  AND  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Rolled  Gold.  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  BACK  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION 

Three  sizes:  Child's,   Regular  (90  percent  of  sales) ,  and  Large. 
I'oiiii'mialilc  anil   <'oini-iili'ii(.      Further  information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,      Middleburg,  Va.,    Box  12 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO   YOU 


Look  at  theae  bari^raina  1  Typewritera  Rebuilt  in  our  own 
Faotoriea,  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

I  iiderwoods  $25  to  $70        Korals  $25  to  $65 

L.  C.  Smltb  $30  to  $55  OJIvcrs  $1»0  to  $15 

Uraad  uew  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $45 

Spcrial  this  aioiitb 

KomlD^luu  Visible  >o.  10,  $88.50 

We  have  otliers,  of  course.     Send  fur  catalogue  deacrlb- 

(nt;  them.     IJraDcb  ofRres  in  principal  cities. 

AMKKirAN    UKIil.NG  UAOillNE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Bi 


oadira.v,  N.  V. 


A 
Loose-Leaf 

BINDER 


for 


cents 


ONE  DOZEN,  50  CENTS 
PREPAID 


The  L.  E.  B.  Binder  Clip 

uill  instantly  make  a  book  of  any  papers 
with  title  on  Its  back. 

You  can  instantly  remove  any  paper  there- 
from or  add  any  paper  thereto.  With  it 
letter  files  are  kept  on  shelves  just  the  same 
as  books.  After  the  Binder  Clip  is  applied, 
the  arms  may  be  reversed  and  snapped 
•igainst  the  documents  or  papers,  and  thus 
kept  out  of  the  way . 

.N<.  2  iyi  in.  caimcily)  4<' I'acli:  40o  <li.i. 
.Nn.  li  (5^  in.  capat'ity)  Cif  eaoli;  50c  doz 
No    11  (lli  in.  capacity)  10c  each :    *1.  doz 

A/i)«cv  back  if  not  suited.        At  All  Stationers 
OnSHM&N  &  DENISON  MFQ.  CO. 

■iiO  West  23rd  St.  New  Yorfc 
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Top  flemovable 
—Summer  Top 
Included 


^TFTheJeffery  Sedan  is  a  custom-made  coach  in  every 
^11  sense  of  the  word.  O  Each  top  is  tailored  individually 
^*\Vin  the  Jeffeiy  plant  for  theparticular  body  it  adorns 
—eliminating  all  unsightly  bolts,  flaps  and  buttons  and  abso- 
lutely safeguarding  against  squeaking  and  ratding;  offering 
for  tne  first  time  al  the  quali^  beauty  and  comfort  usually 
associated  with  endosed  cars  costing  $iooo  tD$5ooo-ataprice 
but  little  more  than  $iooo.  CJThousands  of  people  who  never 
before  considered  a  closed  car  are  buying  the  Jeffery  Sedan  for 
year-round  use  CJThe  change  fixjm  Sedan  toTounng  Car  can 
be  made  easify-  and  quiddy  5lThere  is  already  a  shortage- 
orders  must  be  placed  immediately  to  insure  early  delivery 

STANDARD  SEVEN-PASSENGER,Sl035;  uiithoutM'iltari/Seaa.  SlOOO  •  THREE-PASSENGER  ROADSTER,5lOOO 


Pnces  FOB. 
Kcnoiha,  Wiiconsin 


The  Tnomas  B.  Jeffery  Company    i^"^*^,'"""" 


Main  Office  and  Works  •  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


on  request 


SMi 


WAR 


TERRIFIC   ARRAIGNMENT   OF 

tied  "Captain  Jinks — Hero," 
Ernest    Crosby,    famous 
pacifist    and    writer.      He 
'roasts"    war,    hero-wor- 
ship, army  life,  militarism,  imperialism,  etc., 
in  brilliant  and  bitinK  wit  and  sarcasm. 

■***    /»  D/lIVlJAin     p,, singe  extra.    Yours 

nnwf<)r<pnly  J9c,  carriage  paid.  Wo  nrecivcrstocked 

and  they  must  lie  mcived.    C'l.>th.  aUm.st  400  pages. 

Many  illustrati-ins  l)y  Dan  Beard.  $ 

Kunk  k  WaguallsCu  .  4th  Av.,N.Y. 

NOW  —  Always    sold    for 


'  -'J^'  \ 


59c 


THE  PRIVATE  UVES  OF  KINGS  AND  QUEENS 

are  most  entertainingly  treated  of  in 
a  book  of  peculiar  significance, 

The  Royal  Marriage  Market 
of  Europe 

by  Princess  Catherine   Radziwill,  for 
years  a  member  of  European  courts. 
It  tells  of  the  romances  and  love  trag- 
ediesof  the  HohenzoUerns,  the  Roman- 
Qaeeu  Wilhi-lniliia      ofts,  theHapsburgs, and  the othergreat 
and  Uir  Uaughtii-      reigning  houses,  and  lets  in  a  flood  of 
liglit  upon  tlie  family  connections  and 
alliances  that  are  such  important  factors  in  the  destinies  ot 
nations.    An  absorbingly  interesting  book  that  will  make 
clear  many  of  the  motives  behind  Old  World   poli'jcs. 
"  Sheds  new  light  from  different  angles  upnn  conditions  K  .  I 
Ing  to  the  great  war." — Argonaut,  San  Francisco. 
"  Racy  and  informal.    .     .     .     llelates  a  large  amount  of  court 
gossip  and  hints  at  even  greater  ticandals.'' 

—  F.i'ening  Transcript,  Boston. 
Large  8vo,  Clolh,  fHuslnileJ.    $2.00  ;  liy  mail,  $2.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4-360  Fooitb  Aveoue,  New  York 
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\yHEN  the  Doctor 
says  "Eat  Bran"  for 
its  laxative  effects  be  sure 
to  get  Kellogg's  Toasted 
Bran  Flakes! 

It  is  prepared  by  a  new  pro- 
cess of  the  Kellogg  Toasted 
Corn  Flake  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Mix  it  with  any  other 
ready  to  eat  or  cooked  cereal. 
Look  for  the 
signature  on 
the  package. 
At  your   I  Cc 


grocer  s 


the  erodullty  of  those  who  knew  him  to 
believe  hiin  guilty  of  such  deep  deceit  and 
perversion.  He  is  either  a  martyr  to  his 
own  honesty  and  perseverance  in  right- 
doing,  or  he  is  one  of  the  most  base  and 
dt^si^i(!able  degenerates  known  to  erun- 
inology.  To  make  the  average  intelligent 
man  choose  between  these  two  verdicts 
would  seeni  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  those 
Avho  wash  him  injury. 

But  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
Osborne  case  have  a  strong  desire  to  know 
just  what  has  been  going  on  within  the  wails 
of  Sing  Sing.  We  would  like  the  "inside 
story,"  credibly  presented.  There  have 
been  many  newspaper  -  accounts  of  the 
doings  there,  but  every  reader  well  knows 
the  pressure  put  upon  the  reporter,  and 
that  his  necessity  for  handing  in  a  good 
story  often  causes  him  to  make  errors  in  the 
interpretation  of  his  facts.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  pleasm'e  to  come  upon  such  an  account 
as  that  of  Donald  Lowrie,  in  the  February 
Forum,  for  Mr.  Lowrie  has  been  the 
warden's  right  -  hand  man  these  manj' 
months,  and  is  able  to  speak  of  what  he 
knows  and  has  seen  and  heard.  He  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  he  easily  foresaw  the 
present  situation,  in  the  steady  gi-owth 
of  "e\'idence"  accumulated  by  those  in- 
terested in  Osborne's  defeat.     As  he  saj's: 

Two  months  after  Mr.  Osborne  took 
charge  of  Sing  Sing  a  man  high  in  the 
pubUc  affairs  of  the  United  States  and  es- 
pecially cognizant  of  the  baleful  power  of 
the  inner  ring  of  southeastern  New  York 
State  came  to  the  prison  and  urged  the 
wai'den  to  be  careful.  "Be  especially  care- 
ful in  jour  personal  dealings  with  pris- 
oners," Avas  tile  admonition.  "They 
[meaning  the  ring]  intend  to  get  you  on 
charges  of  immorality'!" 

The  wardtn  half  rose  from  his  seat,  his 
face  drawn  with  mental  nausea,  his  hands 
clench(>d  about  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
For  a  moiiKMit  it  looked  as  ilhe  were  going 
to  si)ring  at  the  throat  of  his  ad\iser.  Then 
he  settled  back,  crossed  his  legs,  looked 
absently  athis  watch,  and  said: 

"So  that's  the  lay!  Nothing  small 
about  that.  No  chance  to  get  me  for  dis- 
honesty, laziness,  neglect — none  of  the 
trite  charges — but 'immorality '!  A  nice, 
pleasant  word,  isn't  it?  Well,  damn  them, 
let  them  come  on." 

These  words  indicate  what  was  in  the 
warden's  mind.  Ho  had  not  even  a 
glimmering  that  the  "immorality"  for 
which  ho  was  to  be  "got"  was  any  otht^r 
than  the  common  kind.  His  character  was 
too  high  for  his  mind  to  think  lower.  My 
mind,  howev(>r,  was  not  so  immaculate.  I 
had  spent  ten  years  in  prison.  I  knew  the 
latrine  ways  of  politicians,  and  I  knew  the 
abnormaliti(>s  tliat  weed  in  the  minds  and 
moral  characters  of  men  supprest  for  long 
years  in  cells.  1  knew  the  devious  labyrinth 
which  had  resulted  in  the  "downfall"  of 
more  than  one  "interloping  reformer."  I 
kncAv  the  connivance  of  prisoners  with  sub- 
ordinate otTieers,  and  how  a  fraiiUMip  in 
which  they  \\t>re  the  pawns  and  knights 
might  be  direeted  from  the  quiet  of  a 
remote  hotel  suite.  I  knew  that  a  charge  of 
"immorality"  might  be  twisted  from  the 
fact  that  the  warden  had  put  his  arm  over 
the   shoulder   of   a   weeping   convict   and 
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sympathized  in  common  over  the  death  of 
a  distant  baby.  I  knew  that  a  reformer 
should  not  be  human  save  when  alone,  or 
with  his  very  own;  that  at  all  other  times 
he  must  imprison  his  soul  and  be  a  man 
of  iron. 

Knowing  this,  and  rapidly  learning  that 
Mr.  Osborne  was  human  at  all  times  and 
that  he  was  prone  to  deal  with  his  warped 
charges  personally  and  in  a  fatherly  way, 
I  was  perturbed;  at  times  distrest.  I 
wanted  to  tell  the  man  what  was  in  my 
mind,  but  didn't  dare.  The  more  I  saw  of 
him  the  more  I  reahzed  how  futile  would  be 
the  shghtest  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
the  personal-deahng  method  was  fraught 
with  grave  possibilities  of  furnishing  am- 
munition to  his  enemies.  As  time  went  on 
and  the  signs  of  a  premeditated  and  cold- 
blooded political  murder  became  daily  more 
apparent,  the  situation  became  almost  un- 
bearable. In  such  close  contact  with  the 
man,  with  never  a  locked  door  between  us, 
I  saw  and  knew  everything  he  did,  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  spotless,  that  his  moral 
thinking  was  pure,  that  he  was  too  busy 
working  out  the  problems  confronting  him 
— often  in  the  hours  before  dawn  when  the 
world  was  asleep — even  to  think  evil,  let 
alone  commit  it.  I  did  not  reason  this  out 
— I  didn't  have  to;  it  was  not  a  conclusion, 
it  was  a  growth.  It  was  not  belief;  it  was 
knowledge. 

The  writer  tells  of  the  various  sorts  of 
plots  of  whose  concoction  he  became 
gradually  aware,  all  of  them  aimed  at  his 
friend's  ruin: 

He  was  to  be  inveigled  into  saloons,  or 
into  the  arms  of  a  demi-mondaine  and 
snapt  before  witnesses.  He  was  to  be 
"caught"  in  a  questionable  resort  in 
New  York.  He  was  to  be  the  respondent  in 
a  suit  for  damages  based  on  domiciliary 
"wreckage."  He  was  to  be  the  betrayer  of 
an  adolescent  innocent.  Some  of  these 
reports  were  rooted  in  actual  conspiracy; 
others  were  figments  of  harebrained 
zealots;  but  that  the  man  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  an  unwitting  party  to  some 
devilish  machination  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  disregarded. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Osborne  never  left  the 
prison  alone;  he  always  took  some  one 
with  him — some  one  he  knew  and  trusted. 
This  was  not  calculation  on  his  part;  it  was 
habit.  He  had  been  doing  the  same  thing 
for  years.  On  one  occasion  while  I  was 
traveling  with  him,  he  said:  "I  always  like 
to  have  some  one  with  me.  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  distressing  than  to  meet 
with  an  accident  or  to  die  alone,  and  I  feel 
that  way  more  and  more  the  longer  I  live. 
At  my  age  I  feel  better  with  a  friend  or  two 
near  me  all  the  time." 

Two  or  three  stories  are  given,  showing 
just  how  persistently  the  effort  to  "get 
something  on"  the  warden  was  kept  up. 
Here  is  one  which  Mr.  Lowrie  claims  illus- 
trates the  methods  of  certain  prison 
"investigators": 

On  March  19,  1915,  a  young  man  con- 
nected with  an  eleemosynary  organization 
came  to  Sing  Sing  and  asked  if  he  might 
inspect  the  prison.  He  was  known  per- 
sonally to  Warden  Osborne,  and  he  was 
not  only  given  a  pass  to  visit  all  parts 
of  the  prison,  but  he  was  received  as  a 
guest  in  the  warden's  house.  That  night  I 
inadvertently  discovered  this  guest  copying 
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Trade  Mark  Reoistered. 


The  Verdict  on  Brake  Lining 

Most  motorists  haven't  time  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  mechanical  details  of  their  cars. 

Even  in  the  selection  of  so  important  a  part  as  brake 
lining,  they  are  content  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
foremost  automobile  engineers  and  specify  Multibestos. 

As  a  result  of  competitive  tests,  Multibestos    is 
being  used  as  standard  equipment  on  the  Packard, 
Pierce- Arrow,  Locomobile — in  fact,  on  a  major- 
ity of  the  cars  of  the  first  class. 

Can  you  find  any  better  proof  of  quality 
in   selecting   a   brake   lining   for 
your  car  ? 


SHOUT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  liistory,  form,  strnc- 
ture   and   wricins    of   tlie    Short    Story    taught   by 
Dr.  J.  tier?  Esenneln.  for  years  Editor  of  Ijippincott*s. 
^ ^o-ijage  aitttiogiie  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  COUKESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 
Dr.  Etenwt^in  Dept.  71,  SpriniSfield,  Mass. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ! 


The  War  has  created  unlimited  commercial  opportunities 
for  those  who  know  a  foreign  language.  Take  advantage 
of  the  war  situation!  Better  your  position  and  increase  your 
salary.  Extend  your  business.  Establish  export  trade  with 
South  American  countries.  Equip  yourself  to  read  foreign 
books  and  papers.  Brush  up  on  the  language  you  studied 
at  school  or  college  and  make  it  of  practi- 
cal use.  Acquire  a  new  language  at  home. 

SPANISH— FRENCH 
GERMAN— ITALIAN 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 

METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's 

Practical  Linguistry 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a 
foreign  language.  The  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounces  each 
word  and  phrase,  slowly  or  quickly, 
for  minutes  or  for  hours. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study. 
All  members  of  the  family  can  use 
it.  You  practice  during  spare  mo- 
ments, and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  you  speak,  read  and  under- 
stand a  new  language. 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

902  Putnam  Building 
2  West  45th  Stre«t,  New  York 


Free  "Treatise  on 
Langtiage  Study" 

^  Simply  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and 
we  will  mail  it.  also 
full  particulars  of  trial 
offer. 

We  will  also  tell  you 
how  you  can  use  your 
own  talking;  machine 
(our  records  fit  all)  to 
acquire  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Write  us  today. 


SEXOLOGY  « 

6y  William  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  i 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Yoang  Man  Should  Have.  5 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  , .  £ 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  £ 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  | 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Yonng  Woman  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledgo  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  = 

I    Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  i 

i        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter,  i 

i     $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  i 

E    WTite  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents,  i 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHIU..  PA.  I 
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There  Goes  Your  Shade! 

That's  the  bother  of  unreliable  Shade 
Rollers.  Now,  Hartshorn  Shade  Roll- 
ers never  sneak  up  after  once  being 
pulled  down,  or  creep  down  after 
being  raised,  or  refuse  to  move.  It 
really  pays — 10,000,000  homes  have 
proved  it  pays — to  look  when  you  buy 
shade  rollers  for  this  signature: 

No  tacks  needed  with  Hartshorn  Im- 
proved Rollers.  Cost  only  a  few  cents 
more  than  the  poorest.  Send  today 
for  free  book  "How  to  Get  the  Best 

Service  From  Your  Shade  Rollers." 


Stewart  Hartshorn Co..np.31,E.Newark,N.  J. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 
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Bobbink  ^  Atkins 

NurseryTnen  •  Florists  -  Planters 

ROSES 
SHADE  TREES 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
HARDY  OLD  FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
RHODODENDRONS 
EVERGREENS 
FRUIT  TREES 
and  150  other  specialties. 
Crown  in  abundance  and  cultivated  by  experts, 
our  stock  is  the  choicest — and  it  costs  no  more. 
300  acres  of  nursery — 300,000  feet  under  glass. 
We  plan  and  plant  grounds  and  gardens  every- 
where. Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.l  1. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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To  Introdace 
Dickson's  Marrelons 


Cleveland  Rose 
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Irish  Grown  Roses 

We  will  send,  carriage  prepaid 

ONE  DOZEN 

Assorted  Dormant  Plants 

two  year  old  size,  which  will  bloom 
the  first  season,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  for 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

Every  garden  should  have 
roses.  What  prettier,  inexpensive, 
easy-to-raise  floral  ornament  than 
roses?  We  have  many  other  prize- 
1^  inning  varieties.    Send  for  catalogue. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTFlf,  Madison,  N.  J. 

'Holder  of  Fourteen  Medals" 
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I  Baur's  New  Catalogue 

a  valuable  book  for  all  who  expect  to 
plant  this  spring.  Tells  the  best  sorts  for 
special  locations  and  soils,  and  gives  a 
complete  list  of  the  desirable 

Evergreens 
Shade  Trees 
Flowering  Shrubs 
Roses,  and  Plants 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest  on  request. 
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15  East  Ninth  Street 
Dept.  H  Erie,  Penna. 
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The  Flower  Superb 

for  Your  Garden 

The  Gladiolus' will  challenge 
your  admiration  and  win 
your  love  solely  on  its 
merits.  It  is  simply  un- 
surpassed in  richness  of 
color  and  perfection  of 
bloom  by  any  of  our  garden 
favorites. 

My  New 
Catalogue 

describes  almost  a  hundred 
varieties  of  these  wonderful 
flowers,  which  I  call  "The 
Glory  of  the  Garden."  '^ 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  :'' 
you  will  send  me  your  name 
and  address  today. 

ARTHUR   COW^EE 

Meadowvale  Farms,    Box   163,    Berlin,  N.  Y. 


a  personal  letter  which  lay  on  the  warden's 
desk.  He  was  unaware  of  what  I  had  seen, 
and,  by  deliberately  watching  hira,  I  after- 
ward saw  him  commit  other  acts  which 
indicated  that  we  were  entertaining  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing.  Later  in  the  iright  two 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  warden's 
residence  came  to  me  with  the  information 
that  they  had,  respectively,  seen  this  man 
prying  into  the  desk  in  the  warden's 
bedroom  and  rummaging  in  the  sideboard 
of  the  dining-room.  The  warden  was  in 
New  York  for  the  night,  due  in  Phila- 
delphia the  next  morning.  "Canada 
Blackie,"  the  life-prisoner  who  had  been 
found  in  solitary  confinement  by  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  who  had  subsequently 
proved  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for 
good  among  the  prisoners,  was  dying  of 
tuberculosis  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  house.  "Blackie"  had  been  pardoned 
by  Governor  Whitman  that  he  might  die 
' '  free. ' '  We,  the  employees  and  the  servants 
in  the  house,  were  busy  and  distrest.  The 
gasps  of  the  dying  man  could  be  plainly 
heard,  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  everything, 
a  traitorous  guest  was  in  the  house.  We 
remained  up  all  night.  The  guest  had 
purposely  been  assigned  to  the  warden's 
suite — even  tho  he  had  been  seen  rummag- 
ing there  beforehand — because  it  was  more 
open  than  any  other  part  of  the  residence 
and  he  could  easily  be  watched. 

At  four  o'clock  I  went  to  New  York  to 
apprize  the  warden  of  what  had  occurred, 
but,  on  arriving  at  my  destination,  I 
changed  my  mind.  I  knew  the  warden  was 
"aU  in,"  that  he  needed  sleep  sorely,  that 
he  would  go  to  Philadelphia  with  an  added 
w^orry  if  I  saw  him,  so  I  took  the  next  train 
back  to  Sing  Sing.  During  my  absence 
"Blackie"  had  died,  and  in  the  flurry 
consequent  upon  this  fact,  and  with  the 
business  of  getting  the  remains  out  of  the 
house,  the  guest  was  forgotten,  and  de- 
parted. In  a  pseudo-report  which  he  wrote 
concerning  Sing  Sing,  and  w^hich  was 
properly  supprest,  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  I,  along  with  two  or  three  of  the 
prisoners,  drank  coffee  from  a  silver  pot 
in  the  warden's  office.  This  ptierile 
criticism  of  the  prison  administration  was 
on  a  par  v/ith  the  rest  of  the  report,  and 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  coffee  had  been 
served,  in  the  regular  pot,  in  the  office 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  undertaker,  and 
in  Ueu  of  breakfast. 

But  two  can  play  at  this  game  of  in- 
vestigation, as  is  shown  in  another  incident 
retailed : 

On  April  1, 1915,  a  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Buffalo, 
came  to  the  prison  early  in  the  morning 
and  asked  if  he  might  inspect  the  place. 
Mr.  Marsh  was  corptxlent  and  stertorous. 
He  was  drest  in  the  vintage  of  1880  and  his 
eyes  were  hidden  behind  heavy  goggles. 
Both  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Johnson  were 
temporarily  absent,  and  Mr.  MoUoy,  who 
was  in  charge,  came  and  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  would-be  visitor  was  a  "suspicious 
character."  "Won't  you  come  out  and 
take  a  look  at  him  before  I  give  him  a 
pass?"  he  asked.  I  complied,  and,  after 
asking  Mr.  Marsh  a  few  questions,  decided 
that  he  was  harmless.  Mr.  Molloy  WTote 
the  pass,  and  the  visitor  went  inside.  He 
was  gone  two  hours,  and  I  afterward 
learned  that  he  asked  a  great  many  pointed 
questions,  indicating  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  prison,  and  that  he  had  stopt 
and  talked  Avith  a  number  of  the  guards  and 
prisoners.    It  was  one  of  the  warden's  rules 


CROMWELL  GARDENS 
"Best  Twelve"  Roses 

Garden  Roses  must  have  three  qualities— hardi- 
ness, freedom  of  bloom,  pleasing  color.  These 
twelve  varieties  have  these  qualities.  They  are  two- 
year-old  field-grown  plants,  budded  on  English 
briar,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  the  best  for  general 
garden  planting.  They  can  be  shipped  any  time 
before  April  25. 

Twelve  Varieties  (one  plant  of  each)  (j?J_  CA 
Delivered  East  of  the  Mississippi  for         Y^* "^ 

Radiance,     rannine-salmon  mingled  with  rose. 
Miss  Cynthia  Forde.     Deep,  brilliant,  rose  pink. 
Laurent  Carle.     Velvety  carmine. 
Caroline  Testout.     Satiny  rose. 
Dora  Van  Tets.     Deep  glowing  crimson. 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.     Deep  Indian  yellow. 
Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock.     Carmine,  changingtopink. 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.     Pearly  white. 
Lady  Alice  Stanley.  Coral  rose  and  pale  flesh. 
Etoile  De  France.     Deep  crimson  velvet. 
Madame  Leone  Paine,    yilvery  salmon. 
General  MacArthur.      Velvety  scarlet. 
With  this  collection  we  send  FREE  a  copy  of  the  AMER- 
ICAN ROSE  ANNUAL,  the  great  rose  book  of  the  year. 
OUR  1916  CATALOGUE 
A  guide  to  ornamental  planting,   listing  Roses,   Shrubs,   Ever- 
greens, Perennials  and  Bedding  Plants.    Whether  you  want  a  single 
plant  or  a  complete  planting,  you  should  have  a  copy.   Write  for  it 
to-day — it  will  be  mailed  promptly,  without  cost  to  you. 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 

CROMWELL     GARDENS 

Box  1  6,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


1916  Nursery  Catalog— America's  Authority 
SEND  TODAY!    PLANT  EARLY! 

Seeds,  Roses,  Plants 

Shrubs,  Trees,  etc.,  fully  described,  beautifully  illus- 
trated.  No  agents.  Save  money— buy  direct 
from  America's  leading  nurserymen. 
'  Hardy,  Lake  Erie  grown  stock,  7  kinds 
of  soil,  over  1200  acres,  48  greenhouses. 
Experts  for  62  years.     25  bargain  col- 
lections of  choice  Roses.  Begonias.  Can- 
nas.  Bedding  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 
Hardy    Perennials.   Fruit  Trees.    Orna- 
mentals, Hedge,   etc.    Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction    guaranteed.       Low   prices, 
how  and  when  to  plant,  etc.,  all  told  in 
free  catalog  No.  2.     Write  todart 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Dept.  19i)    FainesvlUe.  Ohio      | 


^ID^ 


BERRIES,  2c.  qf. 

or    less,   fresh    from    your   own 
garden,  May  till  October. 
COLLINS* 
Fruit  Guide,  FREE 

shows  this  remarlcably  productive, 

easily-grown,   long-season  group  of 

strawberries  and  raspberries  in  natural 

colors.    Only  requires  garden  space  12 

feet  square. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  58,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

,  Siurdjr  as  Oaks  l\Wl3JjllJ 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roota.  CS  years'  ei- 
periencc.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Dingee  "Guid^-  to  Rose  Culture."  De- 
scribes over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other  flowers 
and  how  to  grow  them.  It's  free.  Send  today. 
The  DIng-ce  &  Conard  Co„  Box  219.  West  Grore.Ps. 


.M&loncy'srruit  Trees 
And  Ornamentals  — 


,    A/^V /      Maloney  Fruit  Trees   and  Ornamentals  for  Garden, 

Lawn  and  Orchard,  grown  in  the  largest  nurseries  in  New 
York  gcaranteed  first  class.  Sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale 
prices.  Will  increase  the  value  and  beauty  of  your  place. 
Send  for  big  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors  today.  Get 
better  stock  for  much  less  than  from  agents. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
141  Main  .St.  Dansvllle, 

N.  Y. 


;:;  SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  VINES 

Catauy  with  colored  illustratient  FREE' 


fe^iHLi:;^.Tv.^ 


REGQRTS 

60th  Birthday 
Bargain  Seed  Offer 
Only   10c. 

■We  wnnt  to  celebrate 
our  COth  anniversary 
by  pcttinff  acquainted 
witii25.0001ovcr3  of  flowers.  To  do  this  wo 
are  making:  an  unusual  ofTerof  five  packets 
of  our  finest  flower  seeds  for  10c  postpaid. 
■Ihese  include.<4.'>(cr,  finestlmi-too.  Bach- 
elors  Button,  tho  old  favorite.  Phloa 
Drummo'idi,  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
Poppy  mixed,  very  ehowy  for  borders. 
I'elunia.finestmixcd,  csocUent  for  bed- 
dinR  display,  includinR  Garden  Blue  Print 
with  five  packets,  only  10c.  Vatuablf  Cat- 
atng  Free.  Tells  how  to  successfully  grow 
oil  kinds  of  flowers  and  vetretables.  OlTers 
money-savinpron  choicest  and  best  varieties.  Illustr.iteiU 
Send  10c  for  special  offer  of  6  packets  Gre«)r>-'s  Honest 
Seeds  de'soritied  above.    iWlh  Anniversary  Cnfiilog,  fr««. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,     343  tim  St..  Marblehead.  Mass. 
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that  \'isitors  should  have  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  learn  all  they  could  about 
Sing  Sing,  so  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
altho  unusual,  was  not  considered  menac- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing 
to  be  concealed,  tho  we  were  on  the  look- 
out continually  for  hirelings  of  the  ring 
who  might  come  in  the  guise  of  visitors 
and  take  advantage  of  courtesy  and  trust 
to  introduce  contraband,  or  induce  sedition 
among  the  inmates.  But  when  Mr.  IMarsh, 
on  emerging  from  the  prison,  did  not  leave, 
but  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  warden's 
quarters,  I  became  suspicious.  He  came  in, 
questioned  me  quite  closely,  gazed  about 
continually,  and  was  not  overgraoious  in 
his  demeanor.  Frankly,  I  didn't  like  him, 
and  after  he  had  finally  departed  one  of  the 
office  men  blurted :  ' '  That  guy  was  phony. 
He  was  here  to  see  what  he  could  find  out! " 
The  office  man  was  right,  for  Mr.  Marsh 
w^as  none  other  than  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
warden  of  Sing  Sing,  and  he  found  out 
considerable,  especially  as  to  the  attitude  of 
certain  guards.  The  warden  had  conceived 
this  plan,  and  had  carried  it  out  success- 
fully in  order  to  satisfy  himself  just  where 
he  stood.  To  this  day  there  are  certain 
ex-employees  of  Sing  Sing  who  are  unable 
to  understand  how  their  perfidy  became 
known  to  the  warden. 

The  question  has  doubtless  been  on  many 
minds:  "How  could  any  enemies  of  the 
warden  have  been  so  unbelievably  an- 
tagonized as  to  make  such  incredible 
charges?  What  has  the  warden  done  to 
them?"  Mr.  Lowrie  explains  that  the 
perquisites  of  prison-management,  to  say 
nothing  of  possible  lucrative  graft,  had  for 
years  previous  gone  to  officials  Uving  in 
Westchester  and  Dutchess  counties,  and 
that  these  men,  according  to  his  implica- 
tion, by  no  means  at  any  time  the  most 
honorable  and  upright,  have  lately  been 
faced  with  an  utter  failure  of  their  former 
sources  of  revenue.  An  example  of  some- 
what larger  proportions  than  the  ordinary 
case  is  given  as  follows: 

Two  sites,  at  Beekman  and  Wingate, 
were  under  consideration  for  the  proposed 
new  prison-farm.  One  of  these  sites,  which 
had  been  purchased  years  before  at  an  ex- 
orbitant figure,  was  Uttle  more  than  a 
swamp,  and  a  Dutchess  county  architect, 
it  is  alleged,  had  used  up  $100,000  of  the 
appropriation,  with  nothing  to  show  for 
the  expenditiu-e  beyond  a  few  poorly  con- 
structed and  incomplete  foundations.  The 
politicians  of  the  period  had  pmrchased  the 
property  adjacent  to  this  site,  speculating 
that  the  State  would  one  day  want  to 
enlarge  the  plant,  and  that  their  holdings 
would  accordingly  be  valuable.  The  other 
site,  while  unimproved,  was  larger,  and 
offered  splendid  conditions  for  extensive 
farming  operations,  had  a  good  water- 
supply,  and  a  natural  central  elevation  for 
buildings.  One  of  Warden  Osborne's 
"absences"  from  the  prison  was  the  day 
he  spent  inspecting  these  two  places — a  trip 
which  was  made  in  a  bhnding  storm,  during 
which  he  took  a  cold  which  subsequently 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  days. 

There  was  no  question  whatever  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sites,  and  the 
warden  allied  himself  with  the  minority 
legislators  who  were  standing  for  an  honest 
appropriation  and  a  practical  prison.  There 
was  a  deal  of  filibustering,  and  traveling 


Fairport 


Northern  Grown 
English  Walnuts 

"Most  Profitable  to  Grow." 

"Most  Satisfactory  to  Own." 

"Mo»t  Delicious  to  Eat." 

Commercially,  fortunes  lie  in  raising 

English  Walnuts.    Never  before  has  the 

English  Walnut  been  so    av-ailable    to 

everyone  as  now.     Our  Glenwood 

grown  English  Walnut  of  to-day, 

I  ;  i^TTE  ^^*  been  bred  for  its  majestic  beauty 

"     '  as  well  as  for  the  golden  crop  it  bears. 

It  has  likewise  been  bred  for  Health,  Hardiness  and  Resistibility 

in  Northern  Climates. 

The  Thomson  Orchard,  near  Rochester,  228  trees,  the  laraest  commercial  bear- 
ing orchard  in  the  East,  produced  Fall  1915.  260  bushels  Walnuts,  32  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  sold  at  25c.  per  pound.  Wholesale  $2,080.  This  orchard  has  been  in 
bearing  many  years,  with  absolutely  no  winter-killing— with  occasional  tempera- 
tures 20  degrees  below  zero. 

YOUcan  now  grow  these  wonderful  English 
Walnuts  around  your  own  home  or  in  your 
orchard  just  as  you  have  always  grown  Peach 
and  Apple  trees — Elms  and  Maples. 

For  Ornament  or  Profit — 
A  Tree  Unmatched. 

Our  Calalng  and  Planlins,  Guide,  includes 
PECANS,  FILBERTS.  ALMONDS,  HICKORY  and 
BUTTERNUTS,  a  i!(i  a  complete  ussortment  of  Ever- 
greens, and  deciduous  Trees.. Shrubs,  Roses,  Per- 
ennials, Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruils.  Mailed 
FREE. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc., 

Glenwood  Nurseries.     (Est.  1866) 
1759  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fiftieth  Year  in  Business  —  Our   Golden  Anniversary   Souvenir   Rose  Free  with   Every   Order. 
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Pulvenzed  Sheep  Manure 

Best  for  LzLwns  and  Gardens 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food 

For  all  crops.  Especially  good 
for  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  where 
quick  and  certain  results  are 
necessary.  Used  extensively  IS41>e1 
for  small  fruits,  shrubbery,  etc. 
Rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash ;  also  adds  humus. 

Sheep's  Head  Brand 

guaranteed    absolutely    clean — 
nothing  but  sheep  manure — free 
from  weed  seeds  which  are  killed  by  heat, 
pulverized  for  easy  application. 

Send  for  information  and  prices,  delivered 
quantity  desired. 

Natural  Guanp  Co.  Tur^oil^n!* 


Dried  and 


on  any 


B 


contains 
288  pages,  four  color 
and  four  duotonc'plates,  besides 
numberless  photographic  true-to-lifc 
reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
season's  novelties. 
The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Dreer's  Improved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Sent  free  10  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of 
J  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  10  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per  K 
pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order 
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Feed  For  Eggs! 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  layers  produce  —while  the 
price  of  eggs  is  soaring. 

Free 
Book 

By  Experts 

Just  out.  Tell3 
how  to  feed  iov 
eggs  —  how  to 
develop  poultry 
for  market  and 
show.    Your  name 
on  postal  brings  it. 
Get  the  book.  Then 
go  to  dealer  near  you 
who  handles  Red  Comb. 
Ask  for  Red  Comb  Meat 
Mash — the  great  egg-maker. 

Edwards  &  Loomis  Co..  343R  No.  Elizabeth  St. ,  Chicago,  lU. 
Also  Manafaclarers  oftheFamoasRedHorn  Dairy  Feeds 


GORGEOUS  GARDEN  GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Gladlolas  Ralbs,  total  value  $1.  postpaid  80c.  2  each  Tel- 
low,  Blue,  Pink.  Cream,  Kose,  Red,  all  named,  properly  labelled.  48 
large  bulbs,  8  of  each  color,  tutal  value  §4.  postpaid  $1.  Beautiful 
book  on  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  FREE. 

JOE  COLEMAN,  Grower,  Lexington,  Ohio. 


TheOueenGeisThe  (hicks 


.  ^  J   ^y  Producing  large  hatches  of  strong,  livoljM 
^     I*' chicks,  able  to  live  through  the  uncertain  i 
'  period  of  the  first  few  weeks  and  develop  intol 
"vigorous  fowls  it  pays  to  feed  and  raise.   Poultry-l 
.  men  tell  us  that  the  Queen  is  exceptional  in  this] 
_»  respect.  _A  perfect  Regulator  and  the  proper deCT*ee  of  I 
iTioisture  required  are  two  of  the  advantaces  of  the  Queen. 
'  Not  a  cheap  machine,  but  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

iQueen  Incubator  Co.,  176  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nobr.l 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 

introduced  by  ua  last  year 
ha-s  proved  a  great  auccesa 
everywhere  and  a  most  won- 
derful floral  novelty.  It  Is  a 
Celosia  of  new  form  and  easy 
growth.  Plants  throw  out 
scores  of  branches  bea'  ig 
balls  of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Also  many  lat- 
erals with  smaller  heads,  and 
fresh  crccu  foliage.  Flowers 
form  in  June  but  none  fade 
before  frost,  continuing  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  with  its  won- 
derful crimson-scarlet  color, 
showy  beyond  belief.  Suc- 
ceeds anywhere. 
Seed  per  pkt.  10  eta.,  3  for 
25  cts.,  together  with  new  TRAILING  PETUNIA  and 
ANNUAL  SWEET  WILLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free. 

Our  BijR  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Ves.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  rsra 
new  Fruits  free,  vfe  are  the  largrest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladi- 
olus. Cannaa,  Dahlias,  Ltlics,  Iria,  etc, 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 
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DU  RAND 

Steel    Lockers 


TYPE   L.   S. 

pVERYDurandSteelLocker 
■L-'  is   built   to  withstand   the 

hardest  usage,  to  meet  the  most  exacting 
requirements,  and  to  conform  to  the 
highest  standards  of  design  and  finish. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  adapted 
for  practically  every  purpose.  They 
axe  fire-proof ,  durable,  sanitary,  con- 
venient and  ornamental. 

Reasonable  in  price.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  BMg. 
New  York 


miD 


t^i^iitfriilri 


Positively  the  cheapescand  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 
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JSCO 


is  a  raodifjfed  4/^tandard  Glul^n  Flafir  prepared 
as  a  soothrWg  anoknutritiou^iet  i/r  Dyspepsia. 
Obesity.  DeD^ity  atad  mil^ase^f  Kidney  and 
Liver  troubleV  It  cVitaiaC  2Wjft  gluten,  double 
the  percentage  OJordiW^  wheat  flour,  and  makes 
delicious  foods  \r  ev/\ybo^.  Not  a  substitute 
for  our  standard 


Gil 


lour 


which  is  oveyK%  cJiCten.  i^escri^d  by  physicians 
as  a  diet  foiraiabflclcs  andXeverpVcases  of  above 
troubles. ^o  borsafe.  insist\n  geHjng  the  Criss- 
cross (^)f)  bryfds  of  Gluten  FVur  aiVd  other  cereal 
specia^es.    Jror  booklet  or  sart^les  address: 

FARWEU  &  RHINES,  WalertoA  N.  Y..  U.S.A. 


back  and  forth  between  Albany  and  Sing 
Sing-  before  tlie  matter  was  adjusted. 
Owing  to  this  light  for  spoils  on  the  part 
of  tlio  grafters,  nothing  was  done  toward 
building  a  new  prison,  tho  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  tho  appropriation  for  the 
undesirable  site  would  be  made.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  warden  played  his 
last  card  on  the  side  of  public  decency  by 
threatening  to  resign  and  expose  the  whole 
rotten  scheme.  To  my  mind  the  poli- 
ticians thus  frustrated  are  directly  and 
indirectly  behind  the  present  desperate 
effort  to  "get"  Osborne;  for  the  same  fight 
for  a  prison  appropriation  is  to  come  up 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  people  can  be  trimmed  with  more  ease, 
and  -without  unpleasant  interference  in  the 
cutting  of  the  pie  if  Osborne  has  been  pro- 
claimed a  pervert  and  is  out  of  the  way. 
Fortunately  for  the  people,  and  unfor- 
tunately for  these  unscrupulous  scoundrels 
— worse  by  far  than  the  men  confined  in 
Sing  Sing  —  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  a 
fighter. 


"THERE  GOES  'BOBBY'!" 

I  ^HE  strangest  monument  perhaps  that 
-*■  any  man  has  ever  had  is  a  small 
accommodation-train  that  runs  between 
Yates  Center  and  Fort  Scott,  Missouri,  oh 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  not 
known  as  "the  9.15,"  or  "the  8.4-3,"  but 
always  as  "Bobby."  And  "Bobby"  is  the 
name  of  a  man  Avho  managed,  in  his  hum- 
ble capacity  as  conductor  on  this  line,  to 
endear  himself  to  an  astonishing  number  of 
people.  Railroad  men,  travelers,  and  folk 
living  along  the  line,  declares  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  all  call  the  train  .on  which  he 
used  to  make  his  run  by  his  name  who 
was  "one  of  the  best  liked  men  that  ever 
carried  a  ticket-punch."     We  read  on: 

For  twenty  j^ears  Bobby  Reeves^ 
nobody  ever  called  him  Robert — was  con- 
ductor of  the  morning  Missouri  Pacific  train 
that  ran  along  this  route.  Most  of  the 
time  the  train  went  as  far  east  as  Rich 
Hill,  but  later  its  run  was  terminated 
at  Fort  Scott.  Reeves  was  a  big,  jovial 
man.  He  always  had  a  kindly  smile  for 
the  country  boy  who  was  taking  his  first 
ride  "on  the  cars";  he  could  chuck  a 
crying  infant  under  the  chin  and  bring  an 
immediate  smile  to  its  wry  httle  face,  and 
he  could  swap  a  joke  with  any  drummer 
along  the  line.  After  a  while  almost  every- 
body along  that  portion  of  the  road  came 
to  know  Bobby  Reeves  and  call  him  friend. 
Perhaps  he  made  a  few  enemies,  too, 
but  if  he  did  they  were  of  a  remarkably 
silent  sort,  for  nobody  ever  seems  to  have 
heard  of  them. 

Last  winter  Bobby  Reeves  died.  About 
the  same  time  the  Missouri  Pacific  took 
off  the  morning  train  along  that  route. 
There  was  an  immediate  protest  against 
the  road's  action  by  every  town  along 
the  line.  The  train  probably  was  not 
badly  needed,  but  it  had  come  to  be  a  sort 
of  institution,  and  folk  did  not  want  to 
part  with  it.  After  a  while  the  Missoiiri 
Pacific  restored  it  in  accommodation 
form.  The  long  -  familiar  figure  of  the 
smiling  old  conductor  is  gone  now,  but 
folk  look  after  the  train  a  bit  wistfully 
and  say,  "There  goes  'Bobby'!" 


f^\.  ^J  A  f "'■'>'  ''5:1 
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Isn't  She  A 
Beauty? 

You 'dbedelighted  with 
such  a  bossy— so  full  of 
breeding,  so  alert,  so 
clean  of  line  and  limb. 
And  my!  what  milk 
you'd  get— "nearly  all 
cream." 

The  Jersey 
For  The 
Family 

— every  time  I  Always 
gentle,  beautiful  in 
color,  and  a  persistent 
yielder  of  miik  so  rich 
in  fats  and  other  solids 
that  no  other  can  beat 
lier.  For  over  200 
years  she  was  cared  for  by  the 
women  of  tlie  Island  of  Jersey — 
she  was  almost  a  part  of  the 
family.  And  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, developed  by  dairymen 
the  world  over,  she  has  had  no 
peer  for  butter  production. 
Get  our  book,  "  Tlie  Story  of 
the  Jersey."  Read  it  and 
you'll  be  convinced  that  the 
family  cow  must  be  a  Jersey. 
Write  now — before  you  foriet. 

American  Jersey 

Cattle  Club 

359  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  Gty 


Fruit  direct  from  the  Tree  to  You  by  Prepaid  Express. 

A  Carton  of  4S  Famous  Pineapple  Oranges $1.80 

A  Carton  of  i6  Celebrated  Duncan  Grape  Fiuit $1.60 

3  Cartons /oo»e«d<ire55.eitherGrape  Fruit  or  Oranges.  .  $4.00 
6  Cartons  to  one  address, either  Grape  Fruit  or  Oranges.  .  $7.50 
This  fruit  is  thoroughly  tree-ripened  and    will    please   you. 
Try  a  Carton  or  more.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
C.  H.  VOORHEES,  South  Lake  Weir,  Florida. 


^ofii  Throw  Awdy 

You  Can  Get  5000  Miles  More  Service 

out  of  them  liy  "  lialf  solim;  "  ihem  with  I  )urablo  Steel 
.Studded  Treads.  European  Motorists  have  been  doing 
this  for  the  past  three  years  and  Retting  from  lo.ooo 
to  is.coo  miles  from  one  set  of  tire--.  In  eight  months 
over  .io.t»oo  .American  I\I<>t()rists  have  followed  tlieir 
example  and  are  saving  $,10  lo  $2I1I>  B.Tcar  in  tire  expense. 

Wo  Dolivor  Fr«tt  witliout  a  cent  deposit. prrpa.v 
T»e  UeilVer  rree  ihiM-xprossandallowyou  tobe 
the  judge.  ontAlil.K.  I  IIK.IUS  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  .ire  sold  under  a  >igned  frimrantco  for  .'i.OOO 
miles  l^itllolIt  piinrtiirt^  Applied  in  yo\n  own  garage  in 
thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount  r.i^rtrVit'.rr^'r'firi'? 

shiimient  direct  from  factory. 

IBB  MAIL  TODAY   -SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT  ■■■ 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 

227  Tread  BIdg.,  Denver,  Colo.      B27  Transportation  Bid;..  Qiicafio 
720-272  Woolworth  BIdg..  New  Yor)> 
Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  without    o' ligation, 
full  information,  sample,  guarantee,  etc. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


MY    TIRE   SIZES    NKK 
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WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  IN  KANSAS 

GO  WEST,  said  Greeley  to  the  young 
man.  To  the  young  woman  he 
might  say,  "Go  as  far  as  Kansas."  Wh}^ 
there  is  not  already  a  steady  stream  of 
emigration  setting  Kansasward  is  difficult 
to  explain;  for  while  in  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  woman  is  granted  greater  or 
less  freedom,  in  Kansas  she  has  all  the 
rights  that  other  States  give  her,  and  more 
besides.  A  neighboring  editor,  of  the 
Omaha  News,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
recent  enumeration  of  these  by  the  At- 
torney-General of  Kansas,  quoting  them 
as  follows: 

She  can  take  back  her  maiden  name  after 
her  husband  is  dead  without  anj^  legal 
process  or  legislative  act. 

She  can  keep  her  own  name  when  she  is 
married. 

She  can  persuade  her  husband  to  take 
her  name  and  give  up  his  family-name  if 
she  doesn't  like  it. 

She  can  keep  her  maiden  name  for  busi- 
ness purposes  and  use  her  husband's  name 
for  social  affairs.' 

If  she  does  not  hke  either  her  own  or 
husband's  family-name,  they  can  change 
to  a  name  that  does  please  them. 

She  can  wear  men's  clothing  without  any 
restriction  except  that  she  must  not  try 
to  pass  herself  off  as  a  man. 

She  can  vote  at  every  election. 

She  can  hold  any  office  in  the  State  and 
run  for  Congress. 

She  can  hold  property  in  her  own  right 
and  dispose  of  her  share  of  the  family 
property  by  will. 

She  can  take  up  a  homestead  or  school 
lands  as  her  own  property. 


NEUTRAL  TOOTS 

GRAND  OPERA  is  neutral,  but  what  of 
the  Little  German  Band?  When  your 
patrons  wear  tiaras  you  can  afford  to 
insist  that  Art  is  Art,  but  when  you  are 
quavering  into  dented  brass  on  a  drafty 
street-corner  where  frosted  window-panes 
are  seldom  raised  to  permit  the  tossing  of 
coppers.  Art  is  an  utterly  different  affair. 
And  so,  for  that  matter,  are  neutrality  and 
patriotism.  The  result  is  not  always  the 
same,  however,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
artists'  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  their 
temperament,  which  in  turn  depend  upon 
their  proximity  to  the  bread-line.  The 
paragrapher  of  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  gives  two  examples: 

The  other  day  a  certain  well-known 
opera-singer  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
strains  of  his  well-beloved  "Wacht  am 
Rhein"  wafted  up  to  him  from  the  court- 
yard below.  It  was  holiday-time,  and  he 
felt  that  such  patriotism  on  the  part  of  a 
humble  German  band  deserved  a  generous 
reward.  He  opened  his  window  to  throw 
down  the  wad  of  paper  containing  the 
money,  when  to  his  horror  and  disgust  he 
found  the  self-same  band  drifting  into  the 
"Marseillaise."  He  felt  his  blood  boil! 
He  rushed  for  a  megaphone,  and  began 
to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice--a  powerful 
one,  indeed — "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  nor 


AmericanBlueRibLonCar^ 
Fitted  wiihWfestinghous^ 
Automobile  Equipmant 

Startind  -  Lidhiind 
Ignition 


CO        0\ 


N 


To  every  practical  motorist  it  must 
be  full  of  meaning  that  in  each  of  these  fifty- 
nine  leading  cars,  the  Electric  Equipment  is 
Westinghouse  Electric— in  every  case  designed 
and  built  for  that  specific  car  by  the  forernost 
electric  and  engineering  organization  in  America. 

♦Republic 

JRichard 

*RiddIe 

*Russell 

*Seagrave 

tSinger 

♦Standard 

tStearns 

*Stegeman 

*Sterling(Motor  Boats) 

tStewart 

JTouraine 

*U.  S.  Carriage 

♦Wichita 

tStarting  and  Lighting. 

You  know  these  "Blue  Ribbon'*  Cars— every  motorist 
knows  them.  Dollar  for  dollar,  in  competition  with  the 
field,  at  their  respective  prices— they  stand  for  the  highest 
achievement  in  American  Motor  Car  design— the  maxi- 
mum investment  value  for  every  Automobile  dollar. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department  Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


*Allen 

JDort 

tLauth-Juergens 

tAmerican  La 

France 

*Duplex  Power 

♦Lenox 

*Anderson 

tEnger 

JLexington 

tApperson 

♦Federal 

JLocomobile 

*Austin 

tF.  I.  A.  T. 

♦Marion 

*Biddle 

*Gerlinger 

♦McFarlan 

tBimel 

♦Glide 

♦Michigan  Hearse 

♦Case 

JGramm-Bernstein 

tMitchell 

JChalmers 

*Gramm  Motor  Truck 

♦Moreland 

*Crawford 

♦Halladay 

tNational 

*Cunningham 

tHupmobile 

♦Nelson-Le  Moon 

*Daniels 

♦imperial 

♦Pathfinder 

*Dart 

JKelly-Springfield 

♦Pierce-Arrow 

*Davis 

tKissel  Car 

♦Pilot 

tDorris 

♦Kline  Kar 

JPullman 

*StaTting, 

Lighting 

and  Ignition.         ^Lighl 

ing  and  Ignition. 

MOW  ready  for  your  FORD  Car— the  new  Westinghouse  Equipment  (Starting-Lighting-Igni- 
tion)— $75  up.     Installations  made  complete  at  these  Service  Stations  and  Agencies: — 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ozburn  Automobile  Supply  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Richardson  Garage. 
Boston,  Mass,  Motor  Parts  Co. 


Buffalo,  NY.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Chicago,  111.,  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.  The  Auto  Electric  Equipment  Co. 
Denver,  Col.,  Shaffer  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  The  Equipment  Coi 
Houston,  Texas,  Tel-Electric  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Reinhard  Bros.  Co. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Shuler  Rubber  &  Supply  Co. 

Oelwein,  la.,  Chas.  W.  Bopp. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Severin  Tire  &  Supply  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Powell  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equipment  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Phoenix  Automobile  Supply  Co. 

^Vashington,  D.C., Record  Auto  Supply  &  Service  Co. 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  ^A/estern  Auto  Supply  Co 


Chicago,  111 ,    Cleveland,  C,    Detroit,  Mich.,    Indianapolis,  Ind.,    New  York,  N.  Y., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  — \A/estinghouse  Sales-Service  Stations. 


Made  to  Measure 
Shirts  for  Spring 

I  guarantee  to  fit  you 
or  refund  your  money. 

You  clioose  from  the 
newest  designs,  com- 
prising 200  of  the  hand- 
somest weaves  and  pat- 
terns. 

Learn  what  real  shirt  comfort  is 

Just     the    right     arm 
and  body  length,  am- 
ple   chest  (room    and 
correct  neck  size. 
Send  for  free  package 
of      sami)les    and     self 
measuring  chart.  I  pre- 
pay charges  to  all  points 
and      will     refund      tlie 
money  if  the  goods  are 
not  satisfactory. 

Catalog  Men  Furnish- 
ings free  on  request. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  173  RIVER  ST..  TROY,  N.  Y. 


The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Your   Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  socialsuc- 
cess  is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mindaninfallibleclassificd 
index  from  wliich  you   can   instantly 

licet  thouglits,  facts,  figures,  names. 

.ices.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
ilcvetop  sctf'Controt,  overcome  bash- 
f Illness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
tin  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands  of 
students.  Write  today  for  copy  of 
my  book  "How  to  Remember'  and 
Copyrighted  Intensely  Interesting 
Memory  Test  Free,  also  how  to  ob- 
tain FREE  copy  of  my  book  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public." 


Prof, 

Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 

Dickion  School  o(  Memory,  754  Hearst  Bailding,  Chicago,  III. 
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WOW! 

"Got  a  pain  in  my 
tummy.  The  doctor 
telephones  to  apply 
liot  water.  But  there 
isn't  any  hot 
water.'* 


WATER  HEATER 

V\7ITH    a  Ruud  in  the  house  you 

can    get    all    the    hot  water  you 

need,  instantly,  any  time  of  dayor  night. 

A  Ruud  has  saved  more  than  one 
life,  because  of  this  emergency  service. 

But  a  Ruud  is  not  a  costly  luxury. 
It  produces  the  most  economical,  con- 
tinuous hot  water  service. 

A  Ruud  demands  no  attention, 
causes  no  trouble,  is  absolutely  safe 
and  dependable,  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

You  cannot  buy  for  less  money  an 

automatic   water   heater   that  will  be 

safe  or  satisfactory.     Ask  anyone  who 

knows.     His 

answerwillbe, 

"Get  a  Ruud 

or  nothing." 

•  For  catalog  and 
complete  infor- 
mation— address 

Ruud 

Manufacturing 

Company 

Dept.  E 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


WHAT   TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 


CONVERSATION 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  750  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourtli  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Big  $2  Of  f  er-KEITH'S 

?tJ    Themagazine 
'  for  home  build- 
ers, the  recog- 
nized author- 
'^  I'  ityonplanning 
'  ;  building    and 
decorating  Ar- 
tistic   Homes. 
Each  number 
contains  7  to  10 
Plans  byl- -id- 
ing  architects.    Subscription  $2.     Newsstands. .'  V 
copy.  12  big  bouse  building  numbers  and  your  choice  of 

KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 


140  Rtiniralows  and  OottaireB 
104  Fluna  of  CotUKea. 
I2b     "       cats,  bolow  t4000 
17B J6000 


17B   Plana  coatins  below   tOOno 
125        ■'  "  over     ibOOO 

100        "        Cement  and  Brick. 
50  Garaires,  40  Duplex  and  Flats. 


Anvon9ofthea0$t  Plan  Books  Pret  with  a  v^ar^ m  tubBorijttion,  t$ 
Lp-KCiTH'S.  859  McKnlKhtBldg.,  Minneapolis.  Mlnn.--1 


did  he  cease  till  he  saw  the  forms  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  "silently  slink  away." 

Quite  different  is  the  tale  of  a  poor, 
half-starved-looking  bugler,  also  a  German, 
who  in  the  courtyard  of  a  fashionable 
apartment-house  tried  to  earn  a  few  pennies 
for  his  Christmas  fare  by  his  "Waeht  am 
Rhein."  Seeing  that  he  received  nothing 
and  struck  by  his  poverty-stricken  ap- 
pearance, a  German  lady  in  the  house  sent 
him  a  little  note:  "Play  the  'Marseillaise' 
and  you  will  get  plenty  of  money."  A 
few  minutes  later  a  grimy  slip  of  paper 
was  brought  to  her  bearing  the  words: 
"I  would  rather  starve  than  play  the 
'Marseillaise.'" 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  "Formula  for  Being  Happy  tho 
Living  in  Chicago"  was  not  written 
by  a  New  Yorker,  tho  doubtless  there  is 
many  a  generous-spirited  Gothamite  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  essay  it.  The 
seven  rules  that  comprise  this  valuable 
aid  to  happiness  in  the  United  States' 
second  metropohs  were  drawn  up  by  two 
Chieagoans,  an  elderly  couple  celebrating 
the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage. On  this  occasion,  certain  investiga- 
tors undertook  to  discover  how  it  was  that 
the  pair  had  been  able  to  live  nearly  three- 
score years  together  in  that  city  without 
a  serious  falling  out,  and  to  satisfy  these 
inquiries  the  formula  was  written.  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune  quotes  it,  appending 
some  amusing  comment: 

1.  Love  each  other  all  the  time. 

2.  Keep  silent  when  she  wants  to  argue. 

3.  Keep  silent  when  he  wants  to  argue. 

4.  Use  good  common  sense  in  times  of 
depression. 

5.  Don't  blame  yotir  husband  when  he's 
doing  his  best. 

6.  Don't  scold. 

7.  Have  a  few  children  playing  around 
the  house. 

One  might  think  that  the  first  rule  would 
be  sufficient,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  a  time. 
In  fact,  this  formula  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  gradual  evolution.  Attention  is 
called  to  No.  2  and  No.  3.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  peculiar  significance 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  adopted.  No.  4  is  just  good  common 
sense — a  good  ingredient  to  stir  into  any 
recipe  for  happiness  anywhere. 

But  if  there  is  any  pecuUar  significance 
in  the  order  in  which  Two  and  Three  are 
introduced  there  must  be  some  explana- 
tion for  No.  5  appearing  without  a  counter- 
part. No.  6  is  there,  of  course,  and  No.  7 
cinches  the  whole  scheme,  either  for 
Chicago  or  Kalamazoo.  In  fact,  if  you 
will  go  back  over  the  whole  seven  items 
of  this  formula  you  will  probably  agree 
that  it  could  not  have  been  the  complete 
and  unqualified  success  that  it  was  witliout 
the  last  one. 

Enough  to  Carry. — A  minister  came  to 
the  Episcopal  church,  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
to  speak. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  wear  a  surplice?  " 
asked  the  rector. 

"  Surplice  !  "  cried  the  visitor.  "  Sur- 
plice !  I  am  a  Methodist.  What  do  I 
know  about  surplices?  All  I  know  about 
is  a  deficit  1  " — New  York  Evening  Post. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Candid. — First  Golfer  (to  clubmate 
who  has  just  been  trimmed  wofully) — 
"  Well,  what's  your  handicap?  " 

Second  Golfer — "  Honesty." — Judge. 


They're  All  Like  That.—"  Do  you  suffer 
from  the  climate?  " 

"  Yes.  I  know  a  man  from  California 
who  refuses  to  talk  about  anything  else." 
— Washington  Star. 


Happy  Thought. — Miss  Askit — "  Does 
your  husband  smoke  those  cigars  you  gave 
him  Christmas?  " 

Mrs.  Nuwed — "  He  smoked  one  and 
said  he  would  keep  the  rest  to  remind  him 
of  my  kindness." — Missouri  Mxde. 


This  Is  a  Mean  One. — "  In  heaven," 
said  the  sentimental  maiden,  "  a  man  is 
never  separated  from  his  wife." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the 
misogynist,  "  but  I  think  you  are  getting 
mixed  in  your  geography." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Idle  Tears. — "  No,  my  'usband  ain't 
kiUed,  Mrs.  Marks.  No  sooner  did  I  put 
aU  the  kids  in  mournin',  even  to  Biby  in 
the  pram,  when  I  gets  a  telegram  a  sajdn' 
'e's  aUve  and  well.  Yes,  an'  all  this 
expense  for  no  thin'." 

"  Wot  a  crool  shame  !  " — Passing  Show. 


Her  Mite. — "  My  poor  woman,"  said  the 
settlement  -  worker,  "what  can  I  do  to 
relieve  your  distress?  " 

"  Can  you  sing,  ma'am?  " 

"  Why— er— a  little." 

"  I  wish  you'd  sing  some  of  the  new  rag- 
time songs,  ma'am.    Me  and  my  husband 
ain't  been  to  a  cabaret  in  two  years." — 
Birmingham  {Ala.)  Age  Herald. 


A  Busy  OflBcial. — In  a  recent  examina- 
tion-paper for  a  boy-clerk's  post  was  this 
question: 

"  If  the  Premier  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  should  die,  who  would 
officiate?  " 

Robert,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  thought  for  a 
time,  trj-ing  in  vain  to  recall  who  came 
next  in  succession.  At  last  a  happy 
inspiration  came  to  him.  and  he  answered: 

"  The  undertaker."— Ti7-B?7s. 


Schiller's  Neutrality.  —  The  following 
story  which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
Continental  papers,  including  even  those  of 
Austria,  must  make  the  Germans  gnash 
their  teeth.  A  German  and  a  Dane  met 
recently  in  Schiller's  house  in  Weimar.  As 
they  stood  gazing  reverentl.y  on  the  scene 
the  German,  swelling  with  pride,  remarked 
to  hi.s  fellow-visitor: 

"  So  this  is  where  our  national  poet, 
Schiller,  Hved." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  other;  "  not 
national,  but  international." 

"  How  so?  "  asked  the  German,  with 
surprize. 

"  Why,  consider  his  works,"  the  Dane 
replitnl.  "  He  wrote  '  Mary  Stuart  "  for 
the  English,  '  The  Maid  of*  Orleans  '  for 
the  French,  '  Egmont  '  for  the  Dutcl). 
'  William  Tell  '  for  the  Swiss—" 

"  And  what  did  he  WTite  for  the  Germans, 
pray?"  broke  in  the  other.  Pat  came  tho 
Dane's  answer: 

"  For  the  Germans  he  wrote  '  The 
Robbers.'  " — New  York  Tribune. 
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How  to  be  a  Giant 
in  Health  and  Mind 


How  to  re-create  the  body  and  mind;  how  to  be  thoroughly  healthy  and  suc- 
cessful; how  to  restore  every  cell,  every  tissue  and  every  organ  to  its  normal 
function,  without  inconvenience;  a  unique,  new  and  wonderful  discovery  that 
energizes  the  body  and  brain  cells;  conclusions  drawn  from  thousands  of  cases 


THERE  is  a  new  and  wonderful  system  of  re-construct- 
ing and  re-creating  the  human  organism — a  system  of 
mental  qnd  physical  development  that  has  already 
revolutionized  the  lives  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  brought  them  a  new  kind  of  health,  strength, 
energy,  confidence  and  success.  It  has  given  them  such 
marvelous  energy  of  mind  and  body  that  they  enjoy  a  full 
life,  an  intense  life,  a  longer  life,  a  completely  satisfactory 
and  wholly  worth  while  life. 

This  new  system,  although  it  has  already  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  "extreme" 
cases,  is  just  as  valuable  to  people  who  are  well.  It  gives 
them  an  entirely  new  idea  of  how  truly  healthy  and  happy 
a  human  being  can  be — how  overflowing  with  energy,  dash 
and  life.  And  it  is  so  thoroughly  natural  and  simple  that 
it  accomplishes  seemingly  impossible  results  entirely  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs,  medicines  or  dieting,  without  weights, 
exercisers  or  apparatus,  without  violent  forms  of  exercise, 
without  massaging  or  electricity  or  cold  baths  or  forced 
deep  breathing — in  fact,  this  system  does  its  revolutionizing 
work  without  asking  you  to  do  anything  you  do  not  like 
and  neither  does  it  ask  you  to  give  up  what  you  do  like. 
And  so  wonderful  are  its  results  that  you  begin  to  feel 
renewed  after  the  first  five  minutes. 

How  the  Cells  Govern  Life 

The  body  is  composed  of  billions  of  ceUs.  When  illness  or  any  other 
unnatural  condition  prevails  we  must  look  to  the  cells  for  relief.  When 
we  lack  energy  and  power,  when  we  are  listless,  when  we  haven't  smash- 
ing, driving/)oic;^r  back  of  our  thoughts  and  actions,  when  we  must  force 
ourselves  to  meet  our  daily  business  and  social  obligations,  when  we  are 
sick  or  ailing,  or  when,  for  any  reason,  we  are  not  enjoying  a  fully 
healthy  and  happy  life,  it  is  simply  because  certain  cells  are  weak  and 
inactive  or  totally  dead.  They  haven't  the  power  to  run  the  human 
engine  as  nature  intended.  These  facts  and  many  others  were  dis- 
covered by  Alois  P.  Swoboda  and  resulted  in  his  marvelous  new  system 
of  cell-culture. 

Re-Creating  Human  Beings 

Since  1896,  when  Swoboda  first  announced  his  sensational  discovery,  he 
has  proved  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases  that  by  his  simple, 
natural  methods  of  reviving  and  increasing  the  forces  and  capacity  of 
every  cell,  tissue,  fibre  and  organ,  anyone  can  become  healthy,  energetic 
and  successful  —  anyone  can  literally  double  or  treble  his  present  effi- 
ciency, nerve  power, will  power,  health  power.  He  has  shown  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  all  walks  of  life,  how  to  build 
a  keener  brain,  a  more  superb,  energetic  body,  stronger  muscles,  a  more 
vigorous  heart,  a  healthier  stomach,  more  active  bowels,  a  better  liver 
and  perfect  kidneys.  He  has  times  without  number  shown  how  to  over- 
come general  debility,  listlessness,  lack  of  ambition,  lack  of  vitality- 
how  to  revitalize,  regenerate  and  restore  every  part  of  the  body  to  its 
normal  state— how  to  recuperate  the  vital  forces.  Moreover,  he  has 
shown  how  his  methods  result  in  an  ability  to  control  the  mind,  to  face 
every  problem  calmly,  to  concentrate  easily,  to  think  quickly,  to  work 
day  after  day  without  fatigue,  to  create  a  type  of  physical  and  mental 
super-efficiency  that  is  bound  to  result  in  greater  material  benefits  than 
you  ever  before  dreamed  were  possible  to  you. 


Swoboda  is  notthe  only  perfect  example  of  the  Swoboda  System.  He  fairly 
radiates  vitality,  his  whole  being  pulsating  with  unusual  life  and  energy. 
And  his  mind  is  even  more  alert  and  active  than  his  body;  he  is  tireless. 
Visit  him,  talk  with  him  and  you  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  personality,  a  superior  product  of  the 
Swoboda  System  of  body  and  personality  building.  Swoboda  embodies 
in  his  own  super-developed  person  and  in  his  pupils  the  best  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  his  theories  and  of  the  success  of  his  methods. 

Alois  P.  Swoboda  has,  for  twenty  years,  been  teaching  people  how  to 
be  really  Ali've — how  to  take  advantage  of  every  moment  of  life,  of  every 
opportunity  to  better  themselves.  His  system  is  more  than  a  personal 
advantage,  more  than  personal  gain,  it  is  truly  a  gift  to  humanity,  for 
it  enables  men  and  women  to  enjoy  life  to  the  full. 

The  Voice  You  Must  Hear 

Although  the  Swoboda  system  is  trifling  in  cost,  men  who  can  afford 
the  most  expensive  treatments  in  the  world  are  turning  to  it.  Swoboda 
numbers  among  his  pupils  judges,  senators,  congressmen,  cabinet  mem- 
bers, ambassadors,  governors,  physicians  and  ministers,  working  men 
as  well  as  millionaires. 

But  it  is  the  voice  of  the  masses,  the  voice  of  the  great  army  of  plain, 
every-day  people  to  which  you  must  listen— the  voices  that  say  "I  would 
never  have  believed  it  possible  to  gain  so  much  in  so  short  a  time." 
"My  capacity  for  both  mental  and  physical  exertion  is  increasing 
daily."  "  I  feel  like  a  new  person."  "  Your  system  has  cured  me  of 
constipation  of  20  years  standing."  "I  feel  much  better  than  I  have 
felt  for  seven  or  eight  years."  "I  am  beginning  to  forget  that  I  have  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  organs  each  of  which  used  to  force  its 
presence  on  my  consciousness  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner  at  times." 
"I  am  80  years  old.  After  the  lessons  I  feel  like  a  young  man." 
"I  feel  today  200%  belter  than  I  did  6  weeks  ago."  "I  never  was 
better  in  my  life  than  I  am  today."  "I  have  grown  within  a  few  months 
from  a  weakling  to  an  unsually  strong  man." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  heartfelt  words  of  sincere  appreciation  sent 
to  Swoboda  by  his  grateful  pupils.  To  print  all  the  letters  he  has  re- 
ceived would  fill  a  book  of  a  thousand  or  more  pages.  From  those 
shown  (the  writers'  names  will  be  sent  on  request)  —  you  will  realize 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  iot  you  in  the  Swoboda  System  of  cell-culture. 

A  Startling  Book— Free 

If  you  think  you  are  totally  well,  if  you  feel  only  a  little  below  par,  or  if  you 
have  resigned  yourself  to  your  fate  after  many  years*  suffering  and  many 
experiences  with  medicines,  then  by  all  means  let  Swoboda  send  you  his       4 
new  copyrighted  book  on  health,  strength,  efhciency.  Read  what  his      ^ 
system  is,  what  ithas  already  accomplished. You  will  be  intensely      # 
interested  in  every  page,  in  every  sentence,  in  every  word.      ^^ 

Tear  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  write  your  name  and  ^^  rlease 
address  on  it  or  write  a  letter  or  even  a  postal  card  ^^  send  me 
and  mail  to  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  1913  Aeolian  BIdg.,  ^  your  free 
New  York.  Even  if  you  gain  but  one  suggestion  ^  copyrighted 
out  of  the  60  pages  in  Swoboda's  book,  you  will  ^  book, "Conscious 
have  been  repaid  a  thousandfold  for  having  ^  Evolution." 
read  it.  I  urge  you  by  all  means  not  to  ^^ 
delay,  not  to  say,   "I'll  do  it  later,"     ^^ 

but  to  send  the  coupon  or  a  letter  or     ^^       Name ,. 

postal  «OTy,  while  the  matter  is  on      V 

your     mind.       Remember    the      ^        Address 

book  is  absolutely  free — there      ^    ^-  o 

is    no   charge    or    obliga-      ^'      ^"•J' ^'°" 

tion  now  or  later.  Write     ^^  Mail  to  ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

noiu.  ^^      1913  Aeolian  Bldg.  New  York  City 
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Who^s  boss  in  your 
office  anyway? 

All  right,  then  it  is  strictly  up  to  you  if 
you  continue  to  pay  out  good  money — and 
waste  time — for  having  your  letters  written 
twice — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the 
typewriter. 

You  are  doing  it  with  your  eyes  wide  open. 
You  can't  blame  a  bit  of  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  of  shorthand  on  anyone  else. 
You  are  boss.  You  pay  the  bills.  Yet  you 
go  along  talking  about  efficiency,  and  passing 
up  the  one  biggest  factor  of  convenience-and- 
time-and-money-saving  ever  devised  for  you. 
When  it  only  needs  a  nod  of  your  head  to 
find  out  how  to  do  what  thousands  of  other 
business  men  do;  have  your  letters  written 
once,  on  the  typewriter — have  them  written 
better  and  more  accurately — and  at  least  a 
third  less  in  cost. 

To  say  nothing  of  a  personal  convenience 
in  dictation  greater  than  you  ever  dreamed 
of.  It's  about  time  you  dictated  to  The 
Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up  the 
Dictaphone.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration  in 
jour  own  office  on  your  own  work.  If  you 
don't  find  that  name  in  the  book   write   to 

TME  hlCTAFRVHE. 


Dept.  102  B 

Woolworth  Building 

New  York 

Stores   in   the   principal 
cities — dealers  everywhere 

"  How  One  Man  Saved  Money" — 
a  book  we  should  like  to  lend  yon. 


TA/j  Jdi'ertisfment  Was  diclafrd  ro  (he  Dictaphone 


Preserve  a  His- 
tory of  the  War- 
Pictures  and  All 

An  invaluable  current  history. 
The  important  articlesonallsides 
of  big  questions  which  are  printed 
inThe  Literary  Digest  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  You'll  need 
them  for  reference  in  the  future. 

Your  Old  Digests  Transformed  into  a 

Valuable  Book 
of  Reference 

Thoroughly  Indexed — Complete  Index  Supplied 
With  Each  Volume 

YoushouldhaveThe  Literary  Digest 
Special  Binder — the  most  practical 
ever  invented — just  "slip  the  Digest 
in"  and  it  stays.  Attractive  and  in- 
teresting volume  for  office,  library 
or  waiting-room  table, 
(loth  liiiiiliT  \rlilrli  holrls  2G  Is.Hiin,  .f  I.50 
^  carriage  paid.  Sperial  l.lhrarv  or  Wail In^ 
Kodiii  Si/.i',  tor  5  Knui's,  IinUatlon  Ilule- 
Hkiii,  ■i;l.*.!5  pustpatd. 

The    Literary 
Binder 


Digest 

KrivK  &  WACiNAM.s  ro. 


Si4-3UU  Fouilli  Ave.,  New  York 


Contrast. — "  I  told  you  not  to  make  me 
take  a  bath,  ma.  Look  how  plain  that 
hole  in  my  stocking  shows  now." — Judge. 


Struck  Twice.— "Dear  Teacher:  Kate 
couldn't  come  to-day;  she  got  wet  in  the 
A.M.  and  cold  in  the  p.m.  Mrs.  G." — 
Missouri  Mule. 


Art  Note. — For  a  month  tliree  Cezanne 
water-colors  hung  upside  down  in  a  Fifth 
A\'enue  gallery  and  nobody  knew  the 
difference. — New   Y'ork  Evening  World. 


Badly  Needed. — Fortune-Teller — "  I 
see  a  dark  man." 

Politician — "  Shake  'em  up  a.gain  and 
see  if  you  can  pick  out  a  dark  horse." — 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Good  News. — John — "  The  French  have 
gained  four  hundred  meters  from  the 
enemy." 

Auntie — "  How  splendid  !  That  should 
help  to  put  a  stop  to  those  dreadful  gas- 
attacks  !  "—Tit-Bits. 


Satisfactory.  —  First  War  -  Corre- 
spondent^—" Did  your  dispatch  get  past 
the  censor?  " 

Second  War-Correspondent — "  Only 
the  part  that  wasn't  true." 

"  Well,  isn't  that  all  your  paper  wants?  " 
— Life. 


Desirable,  Anyway. — "  Can  any  girl  tell 
me  the  three  foods  required  to  keep  the 
body  in  health?  " 

There  was  silence  tiU  one  maiden  held  up 
her  hand  and  replied: 

"  Yer  breakfast,  yer  dinner,  and  yer 
supper." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


How  Sam's  Changed.— Apropos  of  Pre- 
paredness (and  what  isn't?),  some  years 
before  the  present  war  Punch  ran  a  cartoon 
representing  Britannia  pleading  for  a 
more  adequate  defense  against  the  War- 
Lord,  shown  rampant  in  the  background, 
with  the  caption:  (Britannia  to  Vulcan): 
"  If  you  turn  sulky  and  won't  make  any 
armor,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  resist  Mars?" 

The  date  of  the  issue  of  Punch  was 
March  25,  1865,  and  the  War-Lord  in  the 
background  was  Uncle  Sam,  fresh  from 
Ills  victory  over  the  Confederacy  and 
arrogant  with  lust  for  territorial  and 
financial  aggrandizement.  Isn't  it  a  small 
world,  after  all? — New  York  Tribune. 


A  Long  Talk.— Dr.  Wiley  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story:  Sleepily,  after  a  night  off,  a 
certain  intern  hastened  to  his  hospital 
ward.  The  first  patient  was  a  stout  old 
Irisliman. 

"  How  goes  it?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Faith,  it'sh  me  breathin',  doctor. 
I  can't  get  me  breath  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Why,  your  pulse  is  normal.  Let  me 
examine  the  lung  -  action,"  replied  the 
doctor,  kneeling  beside  the  cot,  and  laying 
his  head  on  the  ample  chest. 

"  Now,  let's  hear  you  talk,"  he  con- 
tinued, closing  his  eyes  and  listening. 

"  What'U  Oi  be  sayin',  doctor?  " 

"  Oh,  say  anything.  Count  one,  two, 
three,  and  up,"  murmured  the  intern, 
drowsily. 

"  Wan,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six," 
began  the  patient.  When  the  young 
doctor,  with  a  start,  opened  his  eyes,  he  was 
counting  huskily,  "  Tin  hundred  an'  sixty- 
nine,  tin  hundred  an'  sivinty,  tin  hundred 
an'  sivinty- wan." — Christian  Register. 


HEN  J.  Warren 

Kgrngan,tlie  pop- 
ular movie  star,  buys  his 
P/IRIS  CARTERS,  ke  asks  for 
tkem  by  name  very  ais- 
tinctly.  He  knows  that 
•wken  ne  simply  asks  for 
garters  he  may  not  get 
the  genuine. 

25  and  50  cents 

Wken  you  say"P/IRlS  G/IRTERS'* 
to  your  mercnant  he  knows  you 
want  tne  best.  Look  on  the  back 
or  tne  snield  for  tbe  name  PARIS. 

A.     Stein     ^     Co. 

Cnicago  New  York 


THE     standard     DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   every 
Aincrii'all  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Law  Course 


Sent  Gn  Approval 
NO  ADVANCE  PAYMENT 

Lotus  Bcnd  you  express  prepaid  all 
books,  introductory  lectures     regular 
lesson  assignments,  instructors  lesson 
talks,  including  FULL  SET  of  14  VOL- 
UMES OP  "AMERICAN  LAW   AND  PROCEDURE" 
for  free  examination.    You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in 
,  any  way.    This  will  enable  you  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to 

Study  Law  at  Home 
Under  Expert  Guidance 

and  receive  a  training  in  law  like  that  given  by  loading 
I  resident  Universities,  without  loss  of  time  from  your 
'  present  occupation. 

Our  Graduates  Pass  Any 
State  Bar  Elxamination 

We  are  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
I  nois  to  confer  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  We  have  not  on 
record  a  single  instanceof  a  LaSallo  graduate  who  took 
a  bar  examination  and  failed.  We  guarantee  to  coach 
free  until  successful,  any  student  failing  to  pas.-<  bar 
examination. 

niVFN  Complete  Course  In  Public  Speaking 

\J1  f  till  Prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson. 
A.  M.,  A.  B..  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at 

I  College  of  City  of  New  York.  A  thoroughly  modern ,  au- 

I  thoritativo  course.  Youmay  forashorttimoseourethis 
course  without  extra  cost  in  connection  with  law  course. 
Ca^J  Mo  Mn>.o«  -lust  send  your  name  and  ad- 
Oeca  no  IVlOney  ,lress:  wo  win  forward  fun  par- 
ticulars of  our  remarkable  free  on  approval  oflor  and 

[  our  wonderful  free  book  "t^uide  To  the  I. aw."  Act 
promptly  and  save  more  than  half  your  tuition.    This 

f  otTor  is  subject  to  withdrawal  without  notice.  Act  now, 

LaSalle  Exieojion  UoiTcnity,   Depl.  252-G    Cbictfo,  IQ. 
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THE     UNIVERS 


PIPE 


guarantees  you  a 
clean,  cool  smoke. 
The  *;weH"  in  the 
Wellington  keeps 
the  tobacco  dry — 
the  upward  bore  of 
the  solid  rubber  bit 
protects  the  tongue. 

Look  for  the  W  D  C 
trade  mark  on  pipes 
of  style.  It  means  the 
greatest  pipe  value.  At 
all  good  dealers. 

25c,  35c,  50c  and  up. 

WILLIAM  DEMUTH 
&  CO. 

New  York 


Mark 


r^ 


VNDEIt  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAIt 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  iatiinate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  nuiiieioiis  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 


My  $3  Exerciser  $1 
Reduced  to     1 


00 


I  will  send  one  complete 

MUSCLE 
\      BUILDER 
^       OUTFIT 

to  any  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest  upon 
receipt    of    $  1 .00 — 
just  one-third  the  regular  price. 
I  will  also  include  a  complete 
body-building  course  of  instruc- 
tions containing  24  selected 
exercises.    The  Muscle  Builder 
will  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  person — weak  or  strong — 
j^-~         man ,  woman  or  child. 
^>-  \     Can  be  used  to  exer- 
cise any  muscle 
in  the  body. 


A  Chest 
Expander  Also 

with  each  outfit,  I  will  gjve  an 
extra  handle  without  charge, 
by  which  the  Muscle  Builder 
can  instantly  be  converted  into  a 
most  effective  Chest  Expander 
to  be  used  for  developing  the 
chest  and  lungs.  Take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  while 
it  lasts.  Send  your  order  today . 

Prof.  Anthony  Barker 


Studio  22  A.,  110  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Obliging. — "  I  hope  you  are  habitually 
truthful,  Norah." 

"  I  am  on  me  own  account,  mum.  I  only 
teUs  lies  to  the  callers  for  the  family." 
—Boston  Transcript. 


Difficult. — A  sign  in  an  American  bar- 
room reads: 

"  Gentlemen  shooting  at  the  bar-keeper 
will  please  try  to  avoid  hitting  the  mirrors, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  State  and  a 
credit  to  the  io^n."— Tit- Bits. 


An  Innocent  Bystander. — Prison  Visi- 
tor— "  What  terrible  crime  has  this  man 
committed?  " 

Jailer — "  He  has  done  nothing.  He 
merely  happened  to  be  passing  when 
Tough  Jim  tried  to  kiU  a  man,  and  he  is 
held  as  a  witness." 

"  Where  is  Tough  Jim?  " 

"  He  is  out  on  bail." — New  York  Weekly. 


Diplomacy. — "  Yassah  !  Brudder  Tump 
sho'  flogged  me,  and  flogged  me  plenty  ! 
He  knocked  me  down  and  drug  me  around 
and  beat  and  mauled  me  tweU  muh 
tongue  hung  out." 

"  What  yo'-all  gwine  to  do  'bout  it, 
sah?  " 

"  Do?  What  kin  I  do?  De  gen'leman 
done  disavow  de  whole  incident !  " — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Graceful  Acknowledgment. — "  Well,  if 
that  Watson  isn't  the  most  conceited,  self- 
satisfied,  self — " 

"  Yes,  I've  heard  you  say  something  of 
that  kind  before.  What's  started  you  off 
this  time?  " 

"  He  just  sent  a  telegram  of  congratu- 
lations to  his  mother." 

"  Well?  "■ 


"  To-day's  his  birthday."- 

Magazine. 


-Everybody's 


Home  Cooking. — The  modern  wife  placed 
two  plates  with  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and 
tumblers  on  the  dining-room  table,  and 
took  two  paper  napkins  from  a  drawer, 
laying  one  beside  each  plate. 

Then  she  lighted  the  gas-stove,  opened 
a  can  of  soup  and  placed  it  in  a  skillet  to 
heat.  Next  she  opened  two  cans  of  vege- 
tables and  a  can  of  salmon  and  heated 
these.  She  cut  six  slices  of  baker's  bread 
and  quartered  a  baker's  pie,  placing  every- 
thing on  the  table  together  with  butter, 
salt,  pepper  and  a  pitcher  of  cold  water. 

"John,"  she  said  briskly,  "your  dinner's 
ready." — Judge.      ^ 


Horrors  at  Home. — "  The  football  tour- 
nament between  the  teams  of  Harvard 
and  Yale,  recently  held  in  America,  had 
terrible  results.  It  turned  into  an  awful 
butchery.  Of  twenty  -  two  participants, 
seven  were  so  severely  injured  that  they 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  field  in  a  dying 
condition.  One  player  had  his  back  broken, 
another  lost  an  eye,  and  a  third  lost  a  leg. 
Both  teams  appeared  upon  the  field  with 
a  crowd  of  ambulances,  surgeons,  and 
nurses.  Many  ladies  fainted  at  the  awful 
cries  of  the  injured  players.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  spectators  was  powerful,  but 
they  were  so  terrorized  that  they  were 
afraid  to  leave  the  field." 

One  wonders  whether  the  MUnchener 
Nachrichten,  which  printed  the  foregoing 
in  its  columns  in  the  year  1893,  would  have 
had  room  for  it  last  fall. — New  York 
Tribune. 


Dainty  Japanese  Kimonos 


From  quaint  old  Japan— the 
very  birthplace  of   these  de- 
lightful Orientsd    creations — 
come    the    selections    which 
comprise  the  Vantine  kimono 
stock,    and  include  kimonos 
of  soft  silks   and  crepes 
woven   "mid  the  roman- 
tic environment  of  the 
far  away  Flowery 
Kingdom. 


^>^ 


No.    3013D  — 
Japanese   Crepe 

.     Kimono    with    Sash, 
/    daintily  stencilled    in 
f     floral  or  bird  designs  of 
/    harmonizing    colors    on 
pink,     light    blue,    gray, 
white,   rose,    yellow,    lav- 
ender, old  blue,  navy  blue. 
Price  prepaid,  $3.60. 
No.    1379D — Habutai   Silk 
Fullman  Kimono  and  Sash ;  silk 
lined,  with  silk  bag  to  match, 
in  which  kimono  may  be  com- 
pactly folded.    The  ideal  kimo- 
no for  traveling.       Collar  and 
sleeves  daintily  embroidered. 
In   plain  colors  only, 
as  per  list  above. 
Price  prepaid,  $12. 

Others  ap  to  $150.00 

Write  for  Cataloc 


1  lustratins     and    de- 
V  ,.„,,.._.™..  scribing  the  new  Van- 

tine   importations  and 
explainin^r  how  you  may  shop  with  us  by  mail.    Address  Dept.  30. 

•A-A-VANTINE£3-C0-Inc> 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-nintli  Street,  New  York 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plaiu  to  tiie  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


!••< 


Antiseptic 
Vaporizer 
Sterilize: 
the  Brush 


your  leeih 
lorLnQ 


Protect  your  teeth  once  and 
for  all  against  one  of  the  com- 
monest causes  of  tooth  diseases 
— the  unprotected  tooth-brush. 
Investigation  proves  that  a  tooth- 
brush allowed  to  stand  uncovered 
for  twelve  hours  collects  a  mil- 
lion organisms  that  breed  disease. 
These  germs  enter  the  mouth 
when  you  "clean"  your  teeth  and 
rob  you  of  any  of  the  benefits  of 
the  tooth  paste  or  powder. 


raorM  brush  nau>e/t. 


An  individual  holder  containing  a 
disinfecting  vapor  that  absolutely  ster- 
ilizes your  tooth-brush  and  keeps  it 
clean  and  sanitary  until  you  are  ready 
to  use  it  again.    Attaches  to  any  wall. 
Takes  any  size  brush.    The  brush  glides 
in  easily  and  is  rigidly  held — a  marvel 
of  convenience. 

Gives  lifetime  protection-;-dentists  and  eminent  doc- 
tors endorse  it.    You  buy  it  once  and  use  it  forever. 

Coih  only  50c.   Remarkably  attractive.   Adorns  any  bathroom. 

Heavily  silver  plated — glass  front — finely  finished. 


;  25c.    Mention  your  dealer's  name.      *♦ 


Mail 


v»»  TbeSANIT-AIRCO. 
^♦*  202W.23dSL.NewYork 

•>       Enclosed  find  50c  in 

stamps  for  which  send  me 

int  C5HI>lll-«inuu.    ^»     a  silver-plated  SANIT-AIR 

202  West  23d  Street         ^     Tooth-Brush  Holder  and  your 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.    ^♦**,fe25c   tooth-brush.     (Or    send 

♦♦       $1.00  for  two  and  mark  accordingly.) 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied, 
the  coupon  or  write  a  letter. 

THE  SANIT-AIRCO. 


Name. 


^*      Addrea. 
»>♦      Dealer's  Namt. 
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Peace  and  Business 

An  end  to  the  war  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect 
on  business.  Babson's  Re- 
ports keep  you  reliably  in- 
formed— prepare  you  for 
what's  coming. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.    Write 
to  Department  G-2-15  ol  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largest  Statlitloal  Organization  of  Iti  Character 
InU.  S. 


8%  and  "Miller  Service" 


Amt.  of  loan.  Si. 800; 
Valuat'n.  $4,000;  Time. 
Syrs..  8%  net;  Fire  Ins,. 
$2,500.  5  rms.  and  bath, up- 
to-minute  trim,  finish  and 
improvem's;  garage,  etc.  Write 
for  complete  description — judge 
for  yourself.  Loan  recommendei 
by  a  bank;   is  tax-free. 


Miller  service  includes:  collec- 
tion interest ;  tax  payments ;  fire 
insurance  renewal;  mapshow- 
ing  Incat'n;  bank  recom'nd; 
reliable    information;   loans 
net  lender  8^;.    Get  in  touch 
with  the  Miami  situation; 
study   Miller  service. 
Letters  cheerfully 
answered. 


C.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  Miami  Bank  &  Trmt  Co.  BIdg.,  Miami,  Fla. 


SDUND  FIRST  HDRTG&GES 


The  demand  in  unsettled  times  for  good  first 
mortgages  indicates   their  unusual  stability. 
First  mortgages  do    not  shrink  in  value^ — theyare 
usually  on  property    worth  three  times  the  money 
loaned.      We  have    loaned  over  $1,000,000  and  not  a 
single  cent  lost  to  any   investor  or  a  single  foreclosure 
sale  made.      Write  for   bc>oklet  describing  methods,  and 
list  of  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO, 
L31  state  National  Rank  Rnllding.  Oltlahojia  City.  Okla. 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3'A>  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

Tj  ''*<iiiift>^B|,E  M  m  lisT  No.  574  And  Free  Booklet. 

([[OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  C0>^ 

|l  )  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A.      i  = 


^FARM  MORTGAGES 

^O  Large  and  small  amounts.  Our 
Mortgages  are  selected  with  care, 
and  secured  by  the  choicest  lands 
only. 

33  years'  experience  without  the 
loss  of  a  Dollar. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet    A' 
and  list. 

E.J.  LANDER  <Sl  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

Capltaland  f^urplua  One- Half  Milium  Dollara 


We^re  Right  on  the  Ground 


•  IICCFSSFUL  ^  practical  common-sense  treatise 


$^vv^L.L>ut  fjL.  jjy  £_  Leichter,  founded  upon 
£*  I  I  I  M  ^  years  of  experience.  Every  phase 
of  salesmanship  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained and  helpful  advice  given  to  meet  all  cond  .y  ins. 
Chapters  on  the  Approach,  the  Presentation,  the  Ci.s- 
ing.  Requisite  Qualities,  Negations,-  the  Larger  Sale,  etc. 
Both  the  novice  and  the  veteran  salesman  will  find  this  a 
book  of  light  and  leading.  lamo,  cloth,  78  pp.  50c  net; 
by  mail  54c. 

FUNK  &  VVAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


A  YEAR  OF  MANY  FAILURES— MORE 
MEN  IN  BUSINESS 

THE  year  1915  "saw  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  failures  over  recorded  in  a 
calendar  year,"  says  Bradstreet's.  "The 
liabihties  were  heavier  than  in  any  but 
five  years  of  the  past."  The  TVTiter  attrib- 
utes this  phenomenal  showing  to  the 
disorganization  of  trade  and  industry 
restilting  from  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe.  He  is  confident  that  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  large  number  of  failures 
recorded  in  the  twelve  months  immediately 
following  the  outbreak,  and  by  the  heavy 
increases  reported  in  the  cotton-growing 
and  lumber-producing  sections  of  the 
country.  The  two  sections  named  "were 
especially  injured  by  the  hostiUties,  and 
had,  in  fact,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  country's  failures  than  their  proportion 
of  the  number  in  business  apparently 
justified."  Taken  by  itself  the  showing 
does  not  reflect  the  improvement  shown  in 
the  later  months  of  1915,  which  also  was  a 
result  of  the  war.  When  they  are  submitted 
as  a  calendar-year  analysis,  the  year's  fail- 
ure-records ' '  improved  greatly  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year,  when  those  engaged  in  piu-e- 
ly  domestic  trade  were  enabled  to  reap 
benefits  from  the  increased  spending  abiUty 
of  the  masses  of  the  population  growing 
out  of  the  large  sales — first,  of  foodstuffs 
and  ready-made  war-materials,  and  later, 
of  vast  quantities  of  actual  or  potential 
war-materials."  All  this  "resulted  in  an 
unexampled  export  trade  coincident  with 
an  almost  automatic  reduction  of  compe- 
tition from  foreign  goods  in  the  form  of 
import  trade."  The  writer  adds  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  ' '  the  distemper  from  which 
our  business  world  suffered  in  the  latter 
months  of  1914  and  the  first  half  of  1915 
seems  to  have  contained  within  itself  the 
cure  of  the  ills  complained  of."  It  remains 
to  be  said,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
effects  of  this  revolution  in  the  world's 
affairs  "remain  yet  to  be  discerned." 
Following  are  further  interesting  points 
in  BradslreeV s  article: 

"There  were  19,035  failures  reported  in 
1915,  an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent,  over 
1914,  and  to  that  extent  the  greatest 
number  ever  recorded.  Failures  have  in- 
creased progressively  each  year  since  1910, 
which  year's  total  is  exceeded  by  64  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  over  1906,  the  best 
year  in  the  country's  history,  is  102  per 
cent.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
July,  1915,  however,  the  number  of  failures 
reported  to  Bradstreef  s  was  19,948,  an  in- 
crease over  the  like  period  of  the  preceding 
year  of  30  per  cent.,  as  against  the  increase 
of  only  13.4  per  cent,  in  the  calendar-year 
period.  Liabilities  in  1915  aggregated 
$284,127,129,  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent, 
from  1914,  which  saw  the  largest  individual 
commercial  suspension  ever  recorded.  De- 
creases are  also  shown  of  4  per  cent,  from 
1908,  and  of  $100,000,000,  or  26  per  cent., 
from  1907,  the  record  year  in  liabilities  in 
the  country's  history,  and  a  shghtly  smaller 
decrease  is  also  noted  from  1893;  but  the 
1915  liabihties  were  over  double  those  of 

1909  and  one-third  larger  than  those  of 

1910  or  1911.  The  assets  of  failing  traders 
in  1915  aggregated  $160,767,959,  a  decrease 
of  18  per  cent,  from  1914,  while  the  per- 
centage of  assets  to  liabilities  was  56.5, 
as  against  55.2  per  cent,  in  1914,  49.5  per 
cent,  iu  1912,  and  75  per  cent,  in  1907, 


49.5  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  75  per  cent,  in 
1907. 

"The  varying  degrees  of  strain  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  faihng  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  failures  in  each  group 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  business 
and  the  percentage  of  those  in  each  section 
in  1915: 

No.  Per  Cent.  No.  in  Per  Cent,  in 

Failing  Failing  Business  Business 

New  England..      1,844  9.7  143,744  8.0 

Middle 5,137  26.9  472,963  26.8 

Western 3,633  19.1  476,608  26.9 

Northwestern..      1,089  5.8  200,043  11.3 

Southern 5,462  28.7  346,241  19.5 

Far-Western...      1,870  9.8  131,315  7.5 

Total 19,035  100.0        1,770,914  100.0 

"It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  south  led 
aU  other  sections  of  the  country  in  number 
of  failures,  having  28.7  per  cent,  of  all 
casualties,  indeed,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
section  possest  i,only  19.5  per  cent,  of  the 
number  in  business.  The  far-western  and 
New  England  groups  showed  a  shghtly 
larger  percentage  of  failures  than  of  those 
in  business,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  groups  showed  only 
19.1  and  5.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  failures,  re- 
spectively, while  ha^-ing  26.9  and  11.3  per 
cent.,  respectively,  of  those  in  business  in 
those  sections. 

"The  year  had  its  share  of  large  failures, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  303 
failures  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
concerns  in  1915,  with  UabiUties  of  $103,- 
000,000,  while  there  were  eighty-five  bank 
failures  or  suspensions,  with  aggregate  Ua- 
bilities  of  $33,412,739,  or  a  total  of  388  sus- 
pensions, totaling  $136,000,000.  In  other 
words,  these  388  failures  accounted  for  48 
per  cent,  of  aU  liabilities." 

Another  point  touched  upon  by  the  writer 
is  that  while  the  number  of  failures  broke 
all  records  in  1915,  "so  also  did  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  business."  The  percentage 
of  those  failing  to  those  in  business  was 
1.07,  as  against  ninety-five  hundredths  of 
1  per  cent,  in  1914  and  8.4  per  cent,  in  1913. 
This  percentage  of  business  death-rate  was, 
in  fact,  "the  heaviest  shown  in  any  year 
since  1897,  but  it  was  well  below  the 
death-rate  in  that  year  and  every  preceding 
year  back  to  1893,  and  was  exceeded  in 
seven  of  the  twelve  years  preceding  that 
year  of  stress.    The  vvriter  continues: 

"The  number  of  those  in  business  has 
greatly  expanded  of  late  years,  and  in- 
deed it  has  frequently  been  noted  that  tht^ 
rate  of  increase  in  the  number  in  business 
in  the  last  two  decades  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  proportion  of  gain  in  the  country's 
population.  Roughly  estimated,  the 
population  of  the  country  has  gained  20 
to  21  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  past  two 
decades,  while  the  gains  in  the  number  in 
business  have  been  iiO  and  26  per  cent., 
respectively.  This  presupposes  some  un- 
due dilution  of  the  number  in  business,  and 
the  rise  of  the  importance  of  incompetence 
and  competition  as  causes  of  failures  seems 
to  point  to  a  confirmation  of  this  idea. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  worth  noting 
that,  comparing  A\ith  189S,  the  last  preced- 
ing year  when  the  death-rate  exceeded 
1  per  cent.,  and,  in  fact,  closely  approxi- 
mated the  1915  death-rate,  the  number 
in  business  has  increased  by  62  and  the 
number  failing  gained  by  63  per  cent., 
altho  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  country  has  been  only  about  36  per 
cent.  It  is  a  truism,  of  course,  that  fail- 
ures will  occur  iu  business  iu  the  best  of 
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How  the  makers  of  the  well- 
known  Rubberset  Brushes 
met  a  serious  bookeeping 
problem  due  to  growth  of 
business 

By  C.  M.  Freeman 

Treasurer  of  the  Rubberset  Company  ^ 
Neivark,  N.  J. 

.\  7'ITH  the  growth  of  our 
business,  accounts  had 
multiplied  and  book- 
keeping had  become  more  and 
more  of  a  problem.  Something 
had  to  be  done,  but  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  business 
concern  to  consider  a  new  move  in 
its  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
work — even  when  its  executives 
know  that  something  of  the  sort 
is  needed  badly. 

Something  Was  Lacking  in 

Our  Bookkeeping 

That  was  evident  to  me  be- 
cause statements  didn't  get  out 
until  the  10th  of  the  month — and 
so  all  our  posting  had  to  be  done 
in  the  three  weeks  that  were  left. 
A  trial  balance  was  hard  to  get, 
and  statements  kept  our  book- 
keepers working  overtime  for 
a  week  or  two  every  month. 
Prompt  relief  was  necessary. 

Interested  in  Mechanical 

Way  of  Handling  Figures 

Because  of  my  previous  con- 
nection, and  the  knowledge  I 
had  about  the  use  of  Burroughs 
Machines,  I  immediately  thought 


In  the 

Ruhhtrset 
Co.  office  card 
ledsers  are  kept 
posted  up  to  the  min- 
ute with  a  Burroughs 


The 
Burroughs 
handles  either 
loose-leaf  or  card 
ledgers.     It  can  he 
adapted  to  YOUR  method 


about  solving  this  problem  me- 
chanically instead  of  increasing 
our  office  force. 

However,  the  familiar  question 
came  up.  at  once:  "It  may  be  all 
right  for  a  bank,  but  will  it  fit 
our  kind  of  business?" 

A  Surprising  Demonstration 

Frankly,  I  was  skeptical,  but 
resolved  to  look  into  the  possibil- 
ities. We  therefore  investigated 
the  subject  of  mechanical  book- 
keeping from  every  possible  angle. 

We  tried  a  Burroughs  Machine 
on  our  statement  work  one 
month  when  we  were  particularly 
rushed.  Although  we  didn't  get 
started  until  close  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  we  had  the  state- 
ments all  out  on  the  first. 

This  meant  a  lot  to  us — be- 
cause, of  course,  early  statements 
mean  prompt  payments. 

I  was  still  skeptical,  however,  about 
posting  our  ledgers  by  machine. 

We  felt  that  we  would  have  to  be 
"shown"  to  our  complete  satisfaction 
before  making  what  seemed,  at  that 
time,  so  radical  a  change  in  our  book- 
keeping. 

It  was  true  that  for  several  years  the 
Rubberset  Company  had  used  a  Bur- 
roughs for  straight  adding  and  figiu"ing 
work.  It  had  proved  to  be  a  good 
investment  and  we  decided  to  take  the 
word  of  the  Burroughs  Company  that 


their  Ledger  Posting  and  Statement 
Machine  would  prove  an  even  better 
investment. 

The  Machine  Makes  Good 

Once  we  had  the  Burroughs  at  work  in 
our  office,  the  day  of  skepti  cism  was  over. 

Our  statements  are  in  the  mail  at  7 :30 
p.m.  on  the  last  day  of  every  month. 

Absolute  accuracj^  eliminates  all 
chance  for  complaints  from  our 
customers. 

Trial  balance  troubles  have  vanished. 

Ledgers  are  always  posted  up  to  date 
and  our  bookkeepers  are  never  over- 
worked. 

The  same  Burroughs  that  posts  our 
ledgers  does  all  the  other  figiu-e-Usting, 
adding  and  subtracting  work  of  our 
office. 

And  with  the  Burroughs  we  know 
that  our  books  and  figures  are  right. 

A  year  and  a  half  of  experience 
makes  me  feel  sure  that  mechanical 
ledger-posting  is  the  method  which  will 
soon  be  employed  by  all  progressive 
houses.  _  We  are  glad  we  did  not  delay 
longer  in  employing  a  Burroughs 
Ledger  Posting  and  Statement  Machine 
to  keep  our  books. 


There  are  98  different  models  of 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  and  Figuring 
Machines.  Among  them  is  one  that 
will  just  fit  your  business  needs.  For 
your  bookkeeping  troubles,  there's  an 
easy  Burroughs-way  out.  Get  in  touch 
with  one  of  our  branch  offices  in  170 
cities.  Your  telephone  book  or  your 
banker  will  tell  you  the  nearest.  Or, 
write  to  Burroughs,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  m5 
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Let  Your  Feet 
Lounge  Also! 

Rest  your  feet  when 
you  rest  your  body.    Re- 
lease them  from  stiff 
leather  prisons,  tuck 
them  into  Comfy 
SHppers  and 
make  *em 
happy. 


Dan'l  Green  Comfys 
are  made  of  finest  felt, 
soft,  yielding;,  durable  5 
with  patented  soles  like 
cushions  of  air. 

omly 

Res,  U.  &  Pat.  Off.  %^ 

Felt  Slippers 

Especially  ■warm  and  soft  where  floors  are  cold 
and  hard. 

Made  in  a  great  variety  of  exquisite  colors  and 
shapes  for  women  and  children,  and  in  simple 
but  shapely  styles  for  men. 
From  dealers  or  from  our  catalog  No.  19  F 
if  your  dealer  hasn't  the  gen- 
uine.      0>!fy  Daniel  Green's 
are  Comfy. 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

BOSTON 

Stock  Deparlment 
116  East  13tb  St.,NewTork 

Send  orders 
and  inquiries 
to  New  York 
Office. 

This     Scroll 
Trade  Mark 
is    on    the 
inner  sole 
oj  all  gen- 
uine 
Comfys. 
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Delivered  ;&  FREE 

A  sample  1916  model  "Ranger"  bicycle, 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Wrlt»  at  once  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  our  lOwprlCSS 
and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AOEMTS  Want»d-BoyB, 

make  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycles, 

T/r0S  and  sundries  from  our  bi?  catalog. 

Do    Business    dire<:t   with    the    leading    bicycle 

house  in  America.    Do  not  buy  until  you  know 

what  we  can  do  for  you.   WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.N  172,  CHICAGO 


INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT 

This  is  what  a  large  number  of  clients  of  our 
Service  have  been  doing  during  the  past  six 
months.  By  subjecting  their  investment  selec- 
tions to  the  careful  analysis  of  our  organization, 
hundreds  have  enormously  increased  tneir  invest- 
ment capital. 

These  are  times  when  fortunes  are  easily  made 
and  easily  lost  in  Wall  Street.  Our  Service  guides 
the  investor  along  the  path  of  safety,  shows  him 
how  to  avoid  the  many  pitfalls,  and  how  to  con- 
serve both  his  original  principal  and  his  profits. 

Send  for  full  information  regarding  this  .Service, in 
which  the  events  of  the  past  year  in  the  investti  't 
markets  have  been  so  unerringly  foreshadowed'. 

MOODY'S   INVESTORS  SERVICE 

35  Na«un  Street        John  Moody,  Pres.        New  York  City 

Telephone  1299  Cortland 


tinios,  but  it  is  not  to  W  doubtod  thati 
business  life  is  saftT  to-day  than  it 
(>\  or  has  boon.  Whatevor  tho  pauses  of  in- 
('reas(>d  solvency,  it  is  a  fact  tliat  tlie  per- 
<'eiitago  failiiifr  in  the  past  calendar  year 
was  only  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent., 
and  il  lias  never  exceedinl  1  }i  per  cent,  in 
any  p(>riod  of  Bradstrect's  nicords.  From 
this  the  deduction  made  in  many  years  of 
the  past  is  ajrain  easily  arrived  at,  namely, 
(hat  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  larger 
number  entering  business  life  are  doomed 
to  ultimate  failure  lacks  a  well-founded 
statistical  basis." 

MORTGAGES  REDUCED  BY  EASY 
STAGES 

In  New  York  real-estate  circles  opinion 
is  growing  that  mortgages  should  be  put  out 
under  terms  by  which  parts  of  the  principal 
shall  be  paid  in  stated  amounts  semiannu- 
ally during  a  period  of  many  years,  the  life 
of  the  mortgage  being  such  as  to  give  suffi- 
cient time  in  which  to  effect  retirement.  The 
word  used  for  this  method  of  reducing  a 
mortgage  debt  is  amortization,  its  meaning 
being  to  liquidate  or  extinguish  the  debt. 
The  plan  naturally  would  involve  an  ex- 
tension of  the  term  for  which  a  mortgage 
was  put  out.  Heretofore  the  term  has 
commonly  been  from  three  to  five  years. 
The  proposal  now  is  that  the  term  be  ex- 
tended to  ten  years,  the  borrower  to  make 
semiannual  payments  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  extinguish  gradually  the  principal,  the 
interest  being  paid  quarterly  instead  of 
semiannually.  In  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal a  writer  in  The  Financial  World  says : 

"One  objection  to  this  proposed  change 
is  that  investors  who  live  upon  their  in- 
come and  are  not  in  need  of  their  principal 
will  by  this  method  be  compelled  constantly 
to  seek  other  channels  to  reinvest  the  por- 
tion of  the  principal  as  it  is  returned  to 
them,  but  as  good  real-estate  loans  are  not 
difficult  to  find  and  the  borrower  usually 
pays  all  the  fees  attendant  upon  the  making 
of  a  loan,  lenders  of  capital  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions— if  the  reform  is  ever  inau- 
gurated. One  salutary  change  for  the 
better  likely  to  come  from  the  amortization- 
plan  is  that  it  will  put  the  business  on  a 
sounder  basis,  for  when  borrowers  realize 
they  must  pay  off  their  loans  by  instal- 
ments instead  of  passing  a  mortgage  in  its 
entirety  to  another  purchaser  of  the  prop- 
erty they  will  hesitate  to  make  speculative 
commitments  in  a  good  real-estate  market. 
Many  who  do  that  sometimes  find  such  a 
shrinkage  in  value  in  a  period  of  depression 
that  either  they  are  pinched  badly  in  car- 
rying their  property,  or  sometimes  they  are 
forced  to  let  the  property  go,  as  the  equity 
is  not  worth  saving. 

"For  the  investor  an  amortized  mort- 
gage creates  an  increased  factor  of  safety 
with  each  payment  made  to  extinguish  the 
debt.  Such  loans  are  always  the  soundest. 
About  the  only  individual  who  may  suffer 
some  impairment  of  income  is  the  real-es- 
tate lawyer  or  those  who  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  arrange  for  renewal  of  mortgages 
for  which  they  exact  fees,  tho  often  there 
is  no  additional  labor  involved  than  re- 
cording an  extension  of  a  mortgage,  the 
title  having  been  already  searched  and  all 
the  necessary  legal  details  arranged  when 
the  original  mortgage  was  made. 

"It  is  because  the  amortization-plan  is 
now  a  feature  of  some  of  the  real-estate 
bonds  issued  serially  that  they  are  more 
popular  with  investors  than  the  straight 
mortgage  calling  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  time  of  the 
loan's  maturity.  Purchasers  of  such  bond 
issues  realize  that  every  payment  made  on 
the  principal  on  its  serial  date  of  payment 
increases  the  equity  protecting  the  entire 
loan  to  a  corresponding  amount."  •« 
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for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top,  and 
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ON    APPROVAL 


SECTIONAJL    BOOKCASE 


Our  "Universal  Style"  combines  a  pleasing,  enduring  design 
with  latest  practical  improvements.  Adapted  for  home  or 
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|\    n  Super-Conscious   f\    / 

\IIeep  breathinh/ 

mmA^^  Over  60,000  Satiaaed  Patrons  ^'^■^ 
of  my  special  method  of  "Super-Conscious  DEEP 
BREATHING"  warrants  my  claim  that  it  is  the  only 
scientifically  correct  method  of  re-vitalizingr  the 
blood,  buildincr  nerve  force  and  constitutional 
strength,  thereby  enabling  anyone,  with  a  few  min- 
utes' practice,  to  throw  off  fatigue,  depression  and 
brain  fag-  Send  lor  my  FREE  book  on  "DEEP 
BREATHING/'  Paul  Von  Boeckmann.  Respiratory 
and  Nerve  Specialist,  2022  Tower  Bldg.,  110  West 
40th  St..  New  York.H^^^^n^^^^^^^^^M 


A  Remarkable  Book 
on  Food  Protection 


It  tells  the  secret  of  keeping  meats,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  butter,  eggs— fresh,  palatable 
and  healthful  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  Now  is  the  time  to  learn  these 
important  facts  so  that  you'll  know  and 
be  prepaied  when  summer  comes. 
This  interesting  book  was  written  from  the  ex- 
periences and  investigations  of  men  who  make 
the  famous 

"MONROE "  Refrigerator 

the  most  highly  perfected  type  of  home  refrig- 
erator.   The  "Monroe"  was  the  first   to   devise 
and  introduce  the  single  piece,  jointlcas.  round  comer, 
porcelain  food  compartment— the  »cme  of  cleaQlioeaa- 
the  joy  of  thousaDds  of  housewives. 

Write  U»  Today 

Tour  name  and  addreas  Is  enough.  We'll  send  yoo 
thi»  valuable  book  with  our  compliments.  Read  tt. 
Face  next  Biimmer  with  food  facts— this  will  eDBureyour 
family's  boHlth.    Address 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.  ^..^^.^^-a. 

121  Benion  Street  ^^"^^^     T„i.d  and 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

January  27. — Activities  continue  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Neu\dlle-Sain  b  Vaast, 
in  the  Artois  district.  Berhn  reports 
the  heaviest  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nieuport,  north  of  Ypres,  and  in  the 
Argonne,  with  much  artillery-fire. 

January  28. — In  the  Artois  district  heavy 
attacks  are  made  by  the  Germans,  all 
of  which  are  unsuccessful  save  south  of 
Givenchy,  where  the  Germans  enter 
and  hold  sections  of  the  French  advance 
trenches.  The  British  report  an  at- 
tempted salient  attack  near  Loos, 
which  is  unsuccessful. 

January  29. — German  attacks  north  and 
south  of  Arras  are  continued  with  a 
strength  that  is  described  as  the  fiercest 
yet  seen  on  the  Western  front.  South 
of  the  Somme  River  the  Germans  take 
the  village  of  Frise  with  some  Allied 
trenches. 

January  30. — German  gains  at  Frise  are 
two  miles  long  and  1,000  yards  deep. 
The  Germans  claim  the  capture  of 
17  officers  and  1,270  men. 

January  31. — While  the  firing  appears  to  be 
less  intense  on  the  Somme  front,  about 
the  town  of  Frise,  the  Germans  claim 
that  French  counter-attacks  fail  utterly. 
North  of  Arras,  where  the  fighting  is 
concentrated  between  Neuville-Saint 
Vaast  and  "Hill  140, "  both  sides  report 
the  repulse  of  assaults. 

IN   THE   BALKANS 

January  28. — The  Allies  are  reported  as 
taking  possession  of  the  Greek  fort  of 
Kara  Buritte,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Saloniki,  the  Greek  force 
retiring  under  protest.  The  Italians 
abandon  Durazzo.  Italy  reports  Ger- 
many and  Austria  preparing  for  a 
triumphal  reentry  of  William  of  Wied 
into  Durazzo.  General  Koevess's  forces 
are  marching  southward  on  the  city 
from  Allessio.  The  Bulgarian  forces 
advance  from  Berat,  to  the  south,  and 
a  conflict  with  the  Greek  miUtary  is 
imminent.      Paris    states    that    Essad 
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\J  Bend   Watch  says  to  everyone: 

Here  is  a  watch  of  the  highest  quaHty 

which  you  can  be  proud  to  own  or  give. 

<>outh  Rend  Watches 

are  built  to  give  a  lifetime  of  accurate 
service  and  to  conform  to  the  most 
modern  ideas  in  design  and  finish. 

The  prices  of  these  watches  range  from 
$100  to  $16.  A  new  19  Jewel  Model 
at  $27.50  offers  features  never  before 
combined  in  any  watch  of  its  price. 


South  Bend  Watch  Company 
42  Studebaker  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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^Read  our  80-pag'e  book  before   enrolling-  for  any  law    coarse.^ 

Tells  hciw  to  judge  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  and  ex*  ' 
plains  the  American  School's  simple  method  of  law  instruction. 
Prepared  liy  56  legal  autliorities — 28  more  subjects  and  30  more 
authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course.  13  volume 
Law  Library.  60  Text  Bot.ks.  and  36  Case  Books  furnished  every 
student.     Send  for  your  free  lx>ok  today. 
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WAS  BELGIUM  NEUTRAL? 

"No,  she  was  not!"  says  Alexander  Fuehr,  Doctor  of 
Law,  in  his  study  of  the  Belgian  Case. 

The  Neutrality  of  Belgium 

under  its  aspectsinpolitical  history  andintemational  law 
In  his  statement  he  makes  a  judicial  and  restrained  pres- 
entation of  the  German  viewpoint,  sets  forth  Germany's 
claims  to  justification  in  invading  Belgium,  cites  official 
documents  to  prove  that  Belgium  was  not  neutral,  and 
contends  that  international  law  permitted  Germany's 
action  in  this  special  case.  His  arguments  make  a  strik- 
ing and  forceful  book  that  will  arrest  and  hold  your 
attention. 

"A  clear, well-documented  summary  of  the  whole  group 
of  international  law  questions  concerned,  introduced  by 
an  illuminating  historical  survey." — Professor  E.  C. 
Richardson,  Librarian,  Frinreton  University,  in  The 
Fatherland. 

"A  book  of  intense  timely  interest  and  perhaps  of  un- 
usual historic  importance." — News,  Buffalo. 

12nio,  Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62 
Funk  &  WagoalU  Compaoy, 354-360  FoDrth  Ave,  New  York 


A  Sunday  School 
Teacher  Says: 


IT  BEATS  THE  DEVIL! 

That's  what  THE  COSMOS  is  for — a  real  magazine  of  wit, 
wisdom,  philosophy  and  frivolity.  Banishes  worry;  vitalizes 
success  and  happiness.     Send  4c  in  stamps  for  current  issue. 

Write  today.     The  Cosmos  Magazine,  908  Stewart  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

Paint  Without  Oii 

Remarkable  Discovery  That   Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Everyone 
Who  Writes 

A.  L,  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  durable  for  outside  or 
inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied 
to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about 
one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  129  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  now  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to^ay. 
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A  Delaware  Editor 
saved   10  gallons 


35  gallons  was  the  least  paint  he 
had  ever  needed  for  his  house,  so 
he  bought  that  much  DEVOE.  To 
his  surprise,  he  had  enough  left  to 
do  a  20  X  20  foot  stable  (two  coats) 
and  even  then  four  gallons  to   spare. 


m 
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LEAD  AND  ZINC  PAINT 

FEWER  GALLONS  -  WEARS  LONGER 

Wherever  paint  i:  used  you  will  find 
painters,  property  owners  and  dealers  telling 
how  DEVOE  saves  gallons  and  labor,  how 
DEVOE   wears       

better  satisfaction 
than  any  other 
paint — hand-mixed 
or  ready-mixed. 

Specify  DEVOE  Pure 
Paints  and  Varnishes  for 
all  work  —  inside  or 
outside. 

The  DEVOE  Guar- 
antee insures  the  purity 
of  the  paint  and  insures 
you  satisfaction. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C 

New  York 


Btoat  (Knarantrr  of  l^urtlil 

O«vot  Lni  »<>i  ZiQc  Puni  1*  put  up  (uU  mtuum 
tai  u  uiniinr«i<  tA  be  compoaud  of  j 

BO%  Purs  White  L.ea<l 
60%  Pure  White  2no 
Combined  with  'h«  orop.*  imouM  fl# 
Pure  UiueedOn 
Pure  Turpentine  Dryc^ 
Pure  Tinting  Colore 

and  notMnt  t6e 

Cf  oar  (Suara^ttrr  of  ^atiafartixin 

Cm  Devo*  trewduig  co  diteciion.,  "i(h  <he  uniel.- 
sui^iPB  ihit  il  poo  be!i«.»  n  fmulii  «l  ih.  lime  yom 
g)nl  It  oo  ot  tfT^wdj  19  ihp  WMf.  va  will  auk*  yoa 
■u^BOOfT  fcyiturioo.  "^ 


Chicago 


T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

BuflFalo      New  Orleans      Houston      Boston 
Savannah  Pittsburgh 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Kansas  City  Denver  Minneapolis 

Founded  1754  in  New  York 


Vernosite 

The  "Long  Life"  Spar  Varmsh.  Will 
not  blister  or  turn  white.  Dries  dust- 
free  in  10  hours.  Best  for  all  sur- 
faces exposed  to  extremes  of  weather. 


Holland  Enamel 

The  best  enamel  made  for  producing 
a  perfect  porcelain  finish  in  imitation 
of  tile.  Washable  and  sanitary.  Will 
not  crack  or  turn  yellow.  Easy  to  apply. 

Velour  Finish 

A  washable,  flat-finish  oil  paint  for 
walls,  ceilings  and  wood-work.  Dries 
with  a  soft  water-color  effect.  Ideal 
for  all  interior  work.  Easy  to  apply 
— shows  no  brush  marks,  and  has 
great  covering  capacity.  Eighteen 
attractive  tints  and   black  and   white. 


i~  "~ i 

I       Send  for  Color  Cards       ■ 

I   and  other  suggestions    that    will 

I  help  you  to  beautify  your  home.  I 

I  Write  your  name  and  address  in  | 

I  the  margin  and  mail  to  us  to-day.  I 


r^{t 


z.y 


"^/^^^Ku 


...c-^r/"'-^ 


s^le" 


i JL-JJ  l_\f 


^^    U.  S.  Army 
and Na vy , 
Hospital.     J 


(Owned  and  Controlled  by  the  United  States  Government) 

¥   T  1  O  _        is  the  trained  nurse  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Ar- 

il JlOlQ  ^52Ll!n  kansasi  'When  you  come  here  for  your  rlieu- 
^^  **'*'*^fc'  ».^**»*»  matism.  gout,  Bright's  Disease  or  stomach 
troubles,  you're  not  putting  yourseu  into  the  hands  of  private,  commer- 
cial exploiters  of  a  health  resort. 

You  are -jnder  the  wing  of  Uncle  Springs  look  after  your  comfort 
Siam— you're  bathing  in  the  radio-  and  your  recreation.  And  we  are 
act've  -waters  that  he  recom-  wise  enough  business  men  to 
mends  for  jou  and  that  he  depends  know  and  act  on  the  truth  of  the 
upon  for  curing  his  own  army  and  fact  tnat  the  prosperity  of  Hot 
navy  men.  He  even  regulates  the  Springs  depends  upon  out  reason- 
prices  of  the  baths  and  the  con-  ableness  in  treating  our  visitors, 
duct  of  the  bath-houses.  He  looks  For  complete  information  fill  out 
after    your   health  —  we   of   Hot     and  mail  the  coupon. 

Come — for  health,  play  or  rest 
— we  offer  you  all. 

Special — Lowr  Round  Trip 
Ratenovj  in  effect  On  all  roads 
A^   your   local   ticket   agent. 


Business  Men's  League, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Please  send  Booklets. 
Nam*    

Address    


JF 


Pasha  has  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Italian  forces  in  Albania  and  is  forti- 
fying Avion  a  and  other  points  to  the 
south. 

January  29. — A  Bulgarian  camp  near  Lake 
Doiran,  Servia,  is  completely  destroyed 
by  French  aeroplanes. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

January  23. — On  the  western  Egyptian 
frontier,  according  to  London,  a  British 
force  takes  by  surprize  the  Senussi  and 
Bedouin  forces  and  disperses  them  with 
many  losses,  including  Turkish  officers. 

January  26. — General  Townshend  reports 
the  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara,  on  the 
Mesopotamian  front,  falling  back  slight- 
ly on  the  land  side,  evacuating  their 
trenches  and  taking  new  positions. 
In  the  Caucasus,  Petrograd  annovmces,  a 
large  Turkish  force  west  of  Melazghert 
is  "crusht."  In  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  pursuit,  the  Russians  enter 
the  town  of  Khynysskala,  between 
Erzerum  and  Mush,  where  large  re- 
serves of  munitions  and  supplies  are 
found.  In  Persia,  south  of  XJrmia,  other 
forces  are  reported  defeated,  and  many 
prisoners  and  much  spoils  are  taken. 
Southeast  of  Hamadan,  near  Kandehan 
Pass,  the  Turks  are  repulsed. 

January  29. — In  Armenia  the  Turks  are 
being  driven  out  of  the  hills  to  the  north 
of  Erzerum  and  the  Russian  successes 
continue.  The  Turks  in  Khynysskala 
have  fled  south  to  Mush. 

February  1. — Petrograd  claims  that  the 
German  field-marshal  von  der  Goltz 
is  bottled  up  with  80,000  of  the  Turkish 
forces  in  Erzerum,  with  supplies  for 
two  weeks  only. 

GENERAL 

January  26. — Petrograd  reports  that  the 
Germans  in  the  Pinsk  marshes  are  in 
difficult  straits  as  the  result  of  thaws, 
which  release  floods  of  water  destructive 
to  their  defenses  and  bring  about  the 
loss  and  destruction  of  both  supplies 
and  men. 

According  to  Lloyd's  summary  of  ship- 
building in  1915,  Great  Britain's 
output  in  me"rcanlile  lonnage  was 
1,032,629  below  the  previous  year. 

January  27. — A  semiofficial  statement  of 
French  casualties  in  the  war  gives 
2,500,000  as  total,  including  800,000 
killed,  1,400,000  wounded,  and  300,000 
missing. 
According  to  official  statements,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  up  to  November  1, 
1915,  254  British  merchant  ships  were 
lost  "through  enemy  actio*n, "  of  which 
171  were  sunk  by  submaVines,  46  by 
war-ships,  and  37  oy  mines.  The  total 
tonnage  is  542,048. 
New  York  bankers  and  brokers  com- 
plete arrangements  for  an  additional 
$15,000,001)  credit  loan  to  France. 

January  28. — At  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
anti-German  demonstrations  begun  on 
the  preceding  day,  the  Kaiser's  birthday, 
take  on  a  more  serious  aspect  as  the 
German  Consulate  is  threatened  with 
attack. 
Great  Britain  seals  the  Baltic  Sea  with 
a  maze  of  mines,  lea\nng  only  a  small 
channel,  necessitating  oHicial  pilots  on 
all  ships  passing  in  or  out  of  the  Sea. 

In  Kamerun,  West  Africa,  the  German 
town  of  Daing  is  taken  by  a  British 
column  under  C^olonel  Haywood,  who 
follows  up  the  retreating  colonists  and 
defeats  them  in  a  second  engagement 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Nkaii. 
Another  British  column  occupies  Lolo- 
dorf.  Spanish  Guinea  (Mimi)  receives 
large  numbers  of  fugitives.  In  East 
Africa  General  Smith-Dorrien  reports 
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the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans  from 
the  post  of  Kasigau. 

British  casualties  up  to  January  9  are 
given  by  Premier  Asquith  as  549,467 
on  all  fields  of  operation,  of  whom  1  in 
27  are  officers. 

January  29. — Paris  is  raided  by  Zeppelins 
and  24  killed  and  30  injured  in  retalia- 
tion for  a  French  raid  on  Freiburg, 
which  was  in  turn  in  retaliation  for  a 
German  raid  on  Epernay. 

January  30. — In  the  Riga  district,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Babit,  German  artillery  resumes  the 
attack,  and  Shlok  is  bombarded.  On 
the  middle  Strypa  the  campaign  con- 
tinues warmly  prest  on  both  sides  but 
without  incident  of  note. 
Great  Britain  seizes  Dutch  mail  for 
Java,  and  takes  six  American  cargoes 
into  Kirkwall. 

January  31. — Zeppelins  raid  English  town 
and  rural  districts  in  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Derbyshire.  Leicester- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  and  Staffordshire. 
Over  220  bombs  are  dropt,  resulting, 
London  reports,  in  54  deaths  and  67 
injuries.  The  heaviest  damage  is  in 
one  district  of  Staffordshire. 
Monotony  characterizes  the  campaign  on 
the  Austro-Italian  front,  altho  "artillery- 
duels  of  particular  intensity"  are  re- 
ported along  the  Isonzo  front.  About 
Gorizia  the  Italian  attack  wanes. 

February  1. — Several  additional  results  of 
the  African  campaigns  are  reported  by 
General  Smith-Dorrien.  He  announces 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  through  British  East  Africa, 
following  closely  the  repulse  of  the  Ger- 
mans there,  and  reaching  at  present  to 
Serengeti  Camp.  The  entire  coast-line 
of  Kamerun  is  declared  clear  of  Ger- 
man control. 

On  the  Russian  Riga  front  the  Germans 
open  a  violent  artillery-engagement  in 
the  region  of  Ikskull.  Below  Dvinsk, 
Petrograd  reports,  German  attacks  are 
repulsed. 

February  2. — Jean  L.  Goremykin,  Premier 
of  Russia,  is  relieved  from  his  duties  at 
his  own  request  and  is  succeeded  by 
B.  V.  Stiirmer,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire. 

A  German  estimate  figures  the  number  of 
Allied  ships  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Saloniki 
campaign  as  34,  of  which  26  ships 
carried  war-material  and  8  were  auxil- 
iary cruisers  or  troop-ships.  In  October 
and  November,  24  other  ships,  carrying 
contraband,  were  sunk,  totaling  58 
lost  in  aU.  Of  these  the  largest  is 
the  Cunard  liner  Transylvania,  of 
14,000  tons. 

DOMESTIC 

January  27. — Two  privates  of  the  United 
States  Fourth  Field  Artillery,  captured 
on  Mexican  territory  when  not  in 
uniform,  are  freed  and  returned  across 
the  border  by  Colonel  Quintanilla,  of 
the  Mexican  forces.  General  Funston 
orders  the  arrest  of  three  lieutenants  for 
leading  an  informal  expedition  with- 
out orders  for  the  rescue  of  these  men. 

Secretary  Lansing  addresses  a  note  to 
Italy  in  which  he  promotes  his  attempt 
to  secure  an  international  agreement 
prohibiting  the  use  of  guns  on  merchant 
ships  of  belligerent  nations. 

Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  introduces  a 
petition  for  an  embargo  on  arms  and 
ammunition  to  which  over  1,000,000 
names  are  attached. 

January  28. — Over  twenty-five  people  are 
drowned  and  a  wide  stretch  of  terri- 
tory is  devastated  in  the  Otay  Valley, 
southern  California,  where   a  dam   of 


Slushy 
Weather 
Brincfs 
Colds 


One 

MCKEL 


Snow  at  night,  a  chilly,  damp  morning  "that 
goes  clean  through  you,"  slush  that  you  have 
to  plough  through  in  the  daytime — that's  the 
kind  of  weather  that  brings  on  sore  throat, 
colds  and  hoarseness.  You  can  guard  against 
and  prevent  these  ailments  by  taking  Smith 
Brothers*  Cough  Drops. 
The  pure  medicinal  oils  in  these  drops  give  you 
the  ounce  of  prevention.  Carry  a  box  all  the 
time.  Take  one  at  bedtime  to  loosen  the 
phlegm ;  it  keeps  the  air  passages  clear.  Far 
etter  than  medicine. 


S.B.  COUGH 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 
of    Po  ughkeepsie 

Your     Grandpa     Knows     Us 

Makersof  Lasses  Kisses  and  S.  B. 
Chewing  Gum — "The  gum 
with  the  Cough  Drop  Flavor." 


ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

An  absorbingly  interesting  chronicle  of  the  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Catherine  Radzi- 
will,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intiftiate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  HohenzoUerns,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

ENTERTAINING    GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 

"  Princess  RadziwiU's  manner  of  treating  licrsubjcct  is  racy  and  slicds  new  light  from  different  angles  upon  conditions  leading  to 

informal.     She  relates  a  large  amount  of  ctmrt  gossip  and  hints  at  the  Great  War.     Indeed,  afier  reading  this  book  of  personalities, 

even  greater  scandals  than  she  cares  to  relate.     .     .     .     There  are  one's  wonder  grows  over  the  fact  that  there  could  be  atiy  such 

few    royalties  whom  she    does  not  imply  to  be  lacking  either  ia  war  at  all.     For  the  marriage  market  of  European  countries  has 

morality  or  in  mentality." — Rvening  Transcript^  Boston,  Mass.  brought  them  into  such  close  relationship  by  marriages  and  blood 

as  ought  to  have  made  war  impossible.     Are  family  feuds  always 

**  Overflows  with  gossip  about  those  '  bt>rn  to  the  purple'  and  the  worst?" — Chronicle^  Augusta.  Oa. 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.     $2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.16 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Our  memorials  are  of  a  charac- 
ter that  reflects  the  dignity  of  their 
purpose. 


For  sixty-one  years — our  public  and  private 
memorials  have  typified  the  highest  artistic 
ideals  combined  with  a  recognition  of  practical 
requirements. 

Our  Portfolio  " H  "  on  request. 

HAI?I?I90N 
GPANITE 
COriPANY 

PlfTlNCTlVE 
AVEnOCIALr 


Aids  digestion,  makes 
Bhells,     iDAkes      eggs, 
makes  feathers,  makes 
I  strengiJv.    Send  for  prices  and  free  TaluabLe  booklet    Write  to-daj. 

The  Ohio  Marble  Co.,    SOS.aevelBndSt..  Plqiia,OMo 


the  San  Diego  water-system  bursts, 
owing  to  the  strain  of  flood- waters. 

President  Wilson  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Louis  D.  Rrandeis,  of  Boston, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  place 
of  the  late  Joseph  Ruckner 'Lamar,  of 
Georgia. 

The  President  leaves  Washington  for  a 
speaking-tour  in  the  Middle  West. 

January  31. — Tn  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Ai-izona,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West  hundreds  of  families  are  made 
homeless  by  flooded  areas  or  fear  of 
approaching  floods. 

February  1. — The  Appain,  a  British  pas- 
senger-liner of  the  West-African  trade, 
given  up  as  lost  on  the  return  voyage 
from  Dakar  to  Plymouth,  enters 
Hampton  Roads  under  a  German  prize- 
crew  of  22  commanded  by  Lieut.  Hans 
Berge,  of  the  German  Naval  Reserve. 
She  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  eight  British 
ships  taken  by  the  auxiliary  Mowe,  of 
which  all  the  rest  are  sunk.  She  carries 
429  members  of  the  crews  and  passengers 
of  the  eight  vessels. 
Secretary  Lansing  announces  the  receipt 
of  a  declaration  from  Austria  that  all 
the  Austrian  submarines  operating  in 
the  Mediterranean  have  reported  and 
that  none  of  them  is  concerned  in  the 
sinking  of  the  P.  and  O.  liner  Persia. 

February  2. — The  Senate,  by  the  ballot^of 
the  Vice-President  east  in  a  tie  vote  of 
41  to  41,  adopts  the  Clarke  amendment 
to  the  Philippine  Civic  Government  Bill, 
giving  independence  to  the  Philippines 
after  two  years  and  not  later  than  four 
years. 


Model    XX  -  One  of  our  many   standard    delivery  bodies    for 

Ford  cliassis 

HIGHLAND  COMMERCIAL  BODIES 
ARE  BETTER  BODIES 

We  have  specialized  for  years  on  standard  bodiea 
for  commercial  motor  vehicles.  Today,  there's  a 
Highland  body  for  every  business — and  it  repre- 
sents the  m£Lximuni  of  fitness,  style,  efficiency  and 
sturdiness. 

We  make  a  special  line  of  delivery  bodies  for  the 
Ford  chassis.     Thousands  of  them  are  in  use. 

And  many  of  the  largest  makers  of  heavy-duty 
trucks  come  to  us  for  bodies  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
their  most  exacting  customers. 

Look  for  our  trade  mark — the  Highlander 

It  means  satisfaction,  style  and  service  in  your 
delivery  body.  For  these  are  built  right  into  the 
built-on-honor  Highland. 

Free  Booklet — "Body  Blows" 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  full  of  facta 
you  ought  to  know. 

The  Highland  Body  Manufacturing  Company 

203  Elmwood  Place  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DEALERS- We  have  an  interesting  and  profitable  proposition  for 
dealers  in  towns  where  we  are  not  now  represented. 


GET 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tells  everything  about  the  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  poultry  industry. 
Issued  monthly;  10  cents.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  good  it  is  and  will 
send  it  6  months  for  25c  Order  now. 
American  Poultry  Journal.  Chicaco.  Ql. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directoru 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It's  the  finest  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
this  voyage  around  tropicjJ  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  Elnchantment." 

16  Days       $QJ..50  an^ 
All  Expenses      «/^  up 

To  and  around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  at  principal  ports  and  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  10,000  ton  American- 
built  steamships,  especially  designed  for  trop- 
ical service.  Broad  decks,  comfortable  state- 
rooms, some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

Cruising  Department 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

General  Office,     11  Broadway,     New  York 

Or  any  railroad  ticket  office 
or  authorized  tourist  agency. 


TUBERCULOSIS  TREATED 

Nature's  own  remedy,  climate,  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,    combined   witli    modern    medical 
treatment,  is  effecting  remarkable  relief  of 
diseases    of    the    lungs   and   throat.      The 
Alamogordo  Sanatorium  offers  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment,   by  reason  of    its  location, 
at  reasonable  rates. 
For  booklet  address 
ALAMOGORDO  SANATORIUM 
Alamogordo  New  IMexico 


ALASKA 

Our  tour,  leaving  early  in  July,  visits  Cana- 
dian Rockies  •  Alaska  including  Lake  Atlin, 
White  Horse, Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Se- 
attle, Portland,  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  etc. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  wonderful  tours. 
Write  for  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 
84  Journal  Bldgr.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


NASSAU  and  FLORIDA 

Delightful  tours  with  prolonged  stays  at 
the  best  hotels  of  beautiful  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas,  Havana,  Palm  Beach  and  other 
fashionable  resorts  of  the  famous  Florida 
East  Coast.  Optional  extensions  to 
Jamaica  and  Panama.  Departures  every 
week. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable  New  Featare 

On  arrival  at  Pasadena  our  parties  will 
travel  through  Southern  California  by 
automobile.  Departures  twice  a  week — 
Tuesdays  via  Apache  Trail  and  Wednes- 
days via  Grand  Canyon. 

South  America 

Semi-private  tours,  Feb.  26  and  Mar.  15. 

Japan  and  China 

Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Mar.  2  and  25. 

Last  Cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  March  IL 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  Tork       Phila.      Chicago      San  Francisco 


"Hike"  Yellowstone  Park.  Pastor, former 
college  professor,  wants  three  more  boys  (ref- 
erences). "Hike"  and  camping  trip  through 
Picturesque  Wyoming  and  Yellowstone,  July- 
August.    Write  Box  757,  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 


GO  AT  MY  EXPENSE  TO  CALI FORNIA, 
South  America,  or  elsewliere,  by  forming  a 
small  party.  Established  1900.  Address: 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


Fascinating  in  its  bou- 
levard life.     Excellent 


HAVANA 

h'-'tels;  good  golf  courses. 

TO  A  1¥  A  ILf  A  S  Charming  social  life 


mg. 


hathing. 


-golf,  tennis,  boat- 


ll^V^  V'Wf  ft    including  Progreso,  Vera 
■I'»**-'-^^*^Vr     Cruz  and  Tampico. 

Write  for  booklets  giving  complete  information. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW   TORK   and   CUBA   MAIL   S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Pier  14.  E.  R..  New  York 


Class ifi eel    Coluiiins 


re:al  estate 


IN  HISTORIC  CONCORD 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY 
FOR  SALE 

Situated  in  the  classic  environment 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  4S-room  school  build- 
ing with  all  modem  conveniences. 
Stable,  tennis  courts,  ball  field, 
fruit  trees  and  19  acres  of  highland 
sloping  to  the  beautiful  Concord 
River.  An  exceptional  opportunity. 

MEREDITH   &  GREW 

15   CONGRESS   ST.,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  golf  links;  never  occu- 
pied: eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Cleai-water,  Fla. 

A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  All  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  States.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 


AIREDALE    TERRIER    KENNELS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS— The  "Superdog" 
— ''Can  do  everything  any  other  dug  can  do, 
and  then  lick  the  other  dog."  Affectionate, 
dependable  "pals."  Indefatigable  vermin 
destroyers  —  unsurpassed  guaidians  for  the 
house  and  family.  I  have  representatives  of 
eveiy  winning  strain.  Grown  dogs  and  pup- 
pies for  sale.  Write  at  once,  as  I  advertise 
only  once  a  year  and  always  clean  up. 

E.  H.  MICHEL,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  fahe  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FARM    PRODUCTS 

DELICIOUS  sugar  cane  syrup;  candy-like 
molasses;  old  timey  dark  brown  sugar;  whole 
grain  rice.   Samples,  4c. 
FARMER  HAMLETT'S  PLANTATION 
Route  3,  New  Orleans 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  vour 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS.  — DO  NOT  SACRIFICE 
VOUR  INVENTIONS.  Get  full  tnonfy 
value.  Free  book.  Write  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY,  613  BARRISTER  BUILDING. 
W..\SHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
liooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IMPROVE    YOVR    ENGLISH 


"Practical  Modem  English,"  by  Harvard 
graduate,  teacher  and  printer;  18  lessons,  f!8; 
minimum  of  grammar,  maximum  of  exercises. 
Double  lesson  on  Copy- Editing  and  Proof- 
reading, with  plates,  practice  gallevs,  etc  ,$3. 
Matteson  Corres.  School,  30  £.  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS  TO  SELL  POLICY  COVERING 
every  accident  or  sickness  for  $10  yoarlv. 
Pays  $5000  principal  sum.  flOO  monthly 
accident  and  sickness  benefit.  One-hall  the 
above  for  $5  yearly.  Ages  16  to  70.  De- 
posit with  State. 

Underwriters,  Dept,  J.Newark,  N.  J. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  oe  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  W.  S.,"  Aleriden,  Conn. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  coupelet." 

Ku-pe-let' — uas  in  "rule";  e  as  in  "prey," and 
eas  in  "get." 

"G.  M.  B.,"  St.  Louis,  111.— "The  following 
expression  appears  in  a  contract;  'We  agree  to 
push  forward  the  work  without  unavoidable  delay.' 
The  meaning  intended  would  appear  to  be  with- 
out avoidable  delay.     What  are  your  views? ' ' 

The  sentence  as  you  quote  it  is  correct.  The 
word  without  has  several  meanings  that  cover  this 
sense;  as,  "Out  of  the  Umits,  compass,  range, 
reach,  or  powers  of;  beyond." 

"As  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles  .  .  .  'tis  without 
dispute  the  most  magnificent  of  any  in  Europe." 

"Outside  of." 

"  At  such  a  time  the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man 
goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things  without 
him." 

In  legal  terminology  the  word  without  has  also 
the  meaning  of  except,  and  this  is  probably  the 
meaning  it  has  here — "We  agree  to  push  forward 
the  work  except  (for)  unavoidable  delays." 

"F.  A.  D.,"  Toledo,  Ohio. — "While  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  writing  a  date  at  the  beginning  of  a 
letter,  business  usage  and  authorities  seem  to  be 
divided  when  it  comes  to  the  correct  manner  of 
writing  dates  in  the  body  of  a  letter.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  to-day  is  the  '-22d  of  January,'  but 
some  of  us  maintain  it  is  'January  22d,'  while 
others  say  it  is  'January  22.'  Both  sides  are  able 
to  quote  university  authorities.  What  is  your 
opinion? ' ' 

There  are  several  ways  of  indicating  this.  For 
instance,  to-day  is  March  30th,  and  tlie  30th  of 
March,  and  March  30.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  AU  forms  are  equally  good,  but  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the  form 
IMarch  30. 

"J.  A.  H.,"  Burgin,  Ky. — "  '  That  is  my  ideal 
of  a  pistol '  was  the  remark  I  made  after  examining 
a  friend's  pistol,  intending  to  convey  the  thought 
that  his  pistol  was  my  conception  of  what  was 
best  and  most  perfect  among  pistols.  A  friend 
corrected  me,  saying  I  should  have  said,  'This 
is  my  idea  of  a  pistol.'  Does  this  convey  the 
meaning  I  had  in  mind?  What  thought  does  it 
convey?  Are  either  or  both  sentences  grammati- 
cal? A  bystander  contends  that  I  should  have 
said,  'This  is  m^  ideal  pistol,'  but  it  not  being 
mine,  would  this  have  been  proper?  Another 
says  I  should  have  used  the  sentence,  '  This  is 
an  ideal  pistol.'  Would  tliis  not  have  been 
general?  Are  both  of  the  last  sentences  properly 
constructed?" 

There  are  four  sentences  wliicli  are  supposed  to 
express  the  meaning  that  the  pistol  spoken  of  was 
the  best  of  all  possible  pistols.  "That  is  my 
ideal  of  a  pistol";  "This  is  my  idea  of  a  pistol." 
The  word  ideal  is  defined  as  "  A  product  of  thought 
and  imagination,  to  which  any  corresponding 
real  existence  is  not  necessarily  attributed,  but 
which  appears  in  consciousness  as  an  object 
worthy  of  contemplation  or  aspiration ;  as  Wash- 
ington is  my  ideal  of  a  patriot."  The  synonyms 
given  are  "archetype,  idea,  model,  original, 
pattern,  prototype,  standard."  Prom  this  it 
would  appear  that  both  sentences  are  correct 
grammatically.  "This  is  my  ideal  pistol"; 
"This  is  an  ideal  pistol."  Both  these  sentences 
also  are  correct.  The  sentence,  however,  "This 
is  an  ideal  pistol,"  best  describes  the  idea  to  be 
conveyed,  the  adjective  ideal  being  defined  as 
"Conceived  as  perfect,  supremely  excellent,  or 
very  desirable." 

"H.  W.  C.  F.,"  Branson,  S.  C. — "Kindly  tell 
me  who  said,  'Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder 
dry."' 

"The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations" 
credits  the  lines  to  Colonel  Blacker  in  "Oliver's 
Advice,"  "Put  your  trust  in  God,  my  boys,  and 
keep  your  powder  dry."  Bartlett  adds  a  foot- 
note: "There  is  a  well-authenticated  anecdote 
of  Cromwell.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  his 
troops  were  about  to  cross  a  river  to  attack  the 
enemy,  he  concluded  an  address  'with  these 
words:  'Put  your  trust  in  God;  but  mind  to 
keep  your  powder  dry.' — Hayes:  Ballads  of 
Ireland,  vol.  I,  p.  191  " 


Virginia  Hot  Springs 

^De/ia^At^j/tj  cho/ in  OumrnQr- 

Situated  2500  feet  above  sea  level,  tKe  average  summer  temper- 
ature is  about  74°  F.  Seldom  is  there  a  bot  da;p.  No  mosquitoes, 
humiditp  or  dampness,  so  customar?  in  mountain  resorts.  Here  is  a 
more  ideal  summer  climate  than  is  to  be  found  at  Bar  Harbor,  New 
port  or  the  White  Mountains.  Open  all  the  year.  Excellent  train 
accommodations.      Easily  accessible. 

The  New  Homestead 

World  famous  for  its  /ru/p  wonderful,  natural  healing  waters  (  104  )  outrioaU 
ing  as  a  cure  the  celebrated  spas  of  Europe.  TKe  most  modern  and  complete  bath 
equipment,  Swedish  gymnastics.  Massage  and  Hot  Air  Treatments— the  famous 
Spout  Bath  for  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Islervous  Diseases— the  experienced  and 
careful  attendants— the  physicians  of  international  reputation  unite  in  making  the 
Homestead,  unquestionably,  the  ideal  place  for  rest  and  recuperation. 

Two  beautiful  sport^  go// courses,  always  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
located  in  nature's  own  magnificent  mountain  setting— seven  of  the 
finest  cla>?  Tennis  Courts  in  the  country— fasctiating  drioes — inter- 
esting trails  and  bridle  paths— 200  saddle  and  driving  horses— 500 
rooms— excellent  cu/si'ne— incomparable  drinking  water — attractive 
fcaWroom— perfect  equipment  and  service. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  delightful  spot  to  take  a 
vacation  than  at  the  Homestead.  No  other  resort  offers  so 
many  advantages  at  such  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Homestead  Book 

A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Home- 
stead and  its  surroundings — in  colors.  It  should 
be  read  by  everj>one  looking  for  an  ideal  summer 
resort.     Send  for  it  now. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Booking  Offices: 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotels 

New  York    —    Philadelphia 


The  University  of  Chicago 

fj  A  lljf  Tl   in    addition   to  resident 

QUlllij   work,  offers  also  instruc. 

tion  by  correspondence. 

CTIiny         For  detailed  in. 
0 1  Ul/ 1  formation  address 

24th  Year      U.  of  C.  (Dir.  R  )  Chicago,  III. 


OLD  LAME     PEOPUE 


Needmy  Naturc-f..i-m  SliiMv  M;ikf.s  h..tli   r<^3  1 
feet  look  alike.  Heady-made  shoes  worn. 
.Stvlisli  and  secure.      Write  for  bo<»klct. 
A.D.Sinn.  748  Bcrg-en  St..  Newark,  N.J 


UiR 


Business    Laiv 
Revolutionixed 

By  a  novel  adaptation  of  Harvard  Case  System.  Law  made  plain  and 
interesting  by  story  treatment  and  addition  of  ILLLISTRATIVE 
cases.  Seven  volumes— compiled  by  university  experts — absolutely 
authoritative.  For  all  business  or  professional  men,  clerks  or 
land  owners.  A  PRACTICAL  ready  reference — any  business  law 
point  at  a  glance.     Working  knowledge  without  tedious  study. 

MBt  Oma^Sm%€»^€i   t  S^tMM  These  subjects  made 

Mfff  avl9antS99  L<«Vr    plain  and  ENTERTAINING: 

Contracts;  Persons;  Domestic  Relations;  Agency*  Partner- 
ships; Corporations;  Bills  and  Notes;  Banking:  Sales;  Sure- 
tyship; Insurance;  Real  Property-  Bailments;  Interstate 
Commerce ;  Common  Carriers ;  Business  Legal  Forms; 
Federal   Business   Laws;    Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 


Sample  Pages  Free 

story  cases  covering  important  law  points 

Commerce  Clearing  House,  Depl.  9372, 6  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  HI. 


booklet  of   10 
No  obligation. 


SBeGLEN  SPRINGS 


I, 

Watkins,NewYork 

on    Seneca     Lake. 

Wm.  E.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and   HOTEL  known  as 

THE   AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 


THE  BATHS 


Highly    Radioactive    Mineral    Springs 

Private  Park.    Miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.     Five  minutes'  ivalk  from 
Watkins  Glen.     Sporty  Golf  Course.    Tobogganing,  Skating,  Music,  Dancing 

are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are 
complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 
A  Natural  Brine — THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  IN  AMERICA— for  the  Nauheim  Baths. 

Hot  Brine  Baths  for  Elimination. 
U'l.VTER    COIVDITIO.\S    VOIl   TAHI!\'U    THR    ■■CDIIi:"   OK    FOR 
ItUST  AIVD  Kb'CVrKR.lTIOIV  AKK  I<:SI>ECI.1L,1.Y  I>i:»4l  114111.1:. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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The  Guarantee 

Equip  opposite  wheels 
— at  the  same  time — 
one  with  a  Goodyear 
S-V,  one  with  any 
other  standard  truck 
tire  of  like  rated  size, 
bought  in  the  open 
market. 

If  the  Goodyear  S-V 
fails  to  cost  less  per 
mile  than  the  other, 
we  will  refund  you  its 
full  purchase  price — 
making  the  Goodyear 
S  -V  free. 


G 


OOOPYEAR 

A  i^^R  O  • ' 

TRUCK  TIRES 


Until  April  1st 
An  S-V  Free 

ff  It  Fails  This  Test 


THE  motor  truck  is  a  juggernaut  which  will  grind 
the  life  out  of  tires  if  they  are  not  all  they  ought 
to  be. 

It  is  a  monster  with  an  insatiable  appetite,  w^hich  feeds 
on   poor   tires   or   tires  w^hich  are  only  passably  good. 

No  demonstration  a  whit  less  definite  than  the  S-V 
Goodyear  demonstration  should  satisfy  any  business 
man  who  buys  truck  fires. 

And  he  himself,  or  some  trusted  lieutenant,  should  do 
the  buying;  and  know  every  detail  of  the  S-V 
demonstration. 

In    the    face    of    such    conclusive    proof    as    the  S-V  has 

given,    over    and    over    again,    of    a    lov^rer  cost    per 

mile,  no  one  should  choose  a  tire  with  a  record 
less  positive. 

Some  weeks  still  remain  of  the  six  months'  extension  of 
our  offer  set  forth  in  the  box  above — which  will  be 
given  you  in  writing  upon  application  to  the  near- 
est Goodyear  Branch. 

Any  Branch  will  gladly  give  you  the  details  of  a  dem- 
onstration,  which  invariably  results  in  removing  the 
last  lingering  doubt  that  any  business  man  may  hold 
on  the  subject  of  motor  truck  tires. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &    Rubber  Company,  Akron,   Ohio 
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BEWILDERED  SURPRIZE  seems  to  be  the  first  reaction 
of  the  editorial  writers  in  all  the  camps  to  President 
Wilson's  assertion  that  the  American  Navy  "ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  incomparably  the  greatest  Navy  in  the 
world" — a  declaration  that  drew  from  his  St.  Louis  audience 
of  18,000,  we  are  told,  a  roar  of  applause  that  "made  the 
Coliseum  rock."  "Taking  this  at  its  literal  face- value,"  says 
a  Massachusetts  editor,  "it  out-Gardners  Gardner  and  out- 
Roosevelts  Roosevelt";  and  even  so  loyal  a  champion  of  the 
Administration  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  suggests  that 
the  President  "allowed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  to  carry 
him  too  far."  "If  he  meant  the  statement  to  be  merely  the 
theoretical  expression  of  a  confessedly  unattainable  ideal,  he 
may  have  been  right,"  adds  The  World;  but  "if  he  meant  it 
to  be  the  statement  of  a  practically  feasible  ambition,  it  seems 
to  us  obvious  that  he  was  ^vrong."  The  Charleston  Post  (Ind. 
Dem.)  remarksHhat  this  unexpected  advocacy  of  a  navy  greater 
than  any  other  "has  almost  stunned  the  advocates  of  'adequate 
preparedness,'  and  there  is  a  general  confusion  of  mind  over 
the  whole  question,  perhaps  greater  than  before  Mr.  Wilson  went 
into  the  West  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  national  defense."  Many 
who  feared  that  he  would  not  go  far  enough  in  his  recommenda- 
tions, this  South  CaroUna  paper  adds,  "now  are  fearful  that  he 
has  gone  too  far."  Is  he  being  carried  away,  it  asks,  by  the 
proverbial  zeal  of  the  new  convert?  "Mr.  Wilson's  big  navy 
caps  Colonel  Roosevelt's  big  army,  and,  as  far  as  the  pubUc 
can  see,  neither  is  necessary,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.),  which  beUeves  in  "reasonable  preparedness."  "There 
is  a  demand  that  we  should  stand  second  as  a  naval  Power,  and 
a  good  second  at  that,"  admits  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.); 
but  it  thinks  that  the  goal  set  by  the  President  "is  httle  short 
of  unattainable."  "Is  it  possible,"  asks  another  Republican 
paper,  the  New  York  Tribune,  "that  the  President,  who  stUl 
retains  Josephus  Daniels  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  all  that 
this  means,  is  actually  and  sincerely  a  convert  to  a  policy  of 
naval  expansion  which  makes  a  'httle-navy'  man  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt?"  "It  is  a  mighty  good  tiling,"  remarks  the  Duluth 
News  Tribune  (Rep.),  "that  President  Wilson  is  back  in  the 
eoohng  atmosphere  of  Washington."  Other  anti-Administra- 
tion papers  accuse  him  of  "playing  politics,"  while  Democratic 
journals  advance  many  earnest  arguments  against  the  "greatest- 
navy"  idea,  among  them  the  enormous  cost,  and  the  fact  that 


it  would  be  a  stumbUng-block  in  the  way  of  disarmament  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Here  is  the  passage  in  the  St.  Louis  address 
which,  as  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  remarks,  "has  aroused 
no  end  of  talk  and  bids  fair  to  cause  no  little  confusion" : 

"Do  you  realize  the  task  of  the  Navy?  Have  you  ever  let 
yom-  imagination  dwell  upon  the  enormous  stretch  of  coast  from 
the  Canal  to  Alaska,  from  the  Canal  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Maine?  There  is  no  other  navy  in  the  world  that  has  to  cover 
so  great  an  area,  an  ai-ea  of  defense,  as  the  American  Navy.  And 
it  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  incomparably  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world." 

Some  editors  remind  us  that  the  General  Board  of  the  Na\'y, 
of  wliich  Admiral  Dewey  is  president,  registered  its  conviction 
in  its  last  year's  report  to  the  Navy  Department  that  the  United 
States  Navy  "should  ultimately  be  equal  to  the  most  powerful 
maintained  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world,"  and  that  this  rank 
should  be  attained  "not  later  than  1925."  But  even  this  stops 
short  of  the  President's  idea  of  a  navy  "incomparably  the 
greatest  in  the  world,"  altho  it  goes  far  beyond  the  five-year 
naval  program  which  he  outlined  to  Congress  two  months  ago, 
and  which  the  Springfield  Republican  estimates  would  not  put 
our  Navy  even  in  second  place.  Our  present  Navy,  as  the 
President  stated  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  is  ranked  by 
experts  fourth  among  the  world's  navies.  It  costs  us  now,  in 
round  numbers,  $145,000,000  a  year,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.),  which  estimates  that  to  make  it  "incomparably  the 
gi'eatest"  would  mean  an  annual  expenditure  of  .$725,000,000. 
But  it  is  obvious,  this  paper  goes  on  to  say,  that  such  a  Navy 
"could  not  be  manned,  supplied,  coaled,  or  provisioned  without 
the  backing  of  the  world's  largest  merchant  marine": 

"One  out  of  every  four  vessels  flying  the  British  flag  is  now 
in  the  service  of  the  British  Governmant,  and  the  other  three  are 
saihng  under  Government  direction.  The  only  way  to  develop 
such  a  merchant  marine  is  by  some  sort  of  Government  aid.  If 
we  allow  $275,000,000  a  year  for  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  the  huge  transport  fleet  which  will  be  essential  to  'incom- 
parably the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world,'  we  reach  that  $1,000,- 
000,000  total  which  became  famous  when,  a  few  years  ago,  we 
had  our  first  'billion-dollar  Congress.'  In  other  words,  100 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  which  the  United  States  is  spending 
to-day  for  all  Governmental  purposes  will  have  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Navy  alone." 

This  biUion-dollar  estimate  is  also  figured  by  Representative 
Thomas  S.  Butler,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  House 
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Naval  Conisiiittee,  who  fears  that  i1h>  President's  declaration 
"may  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  whole  naval  program." 
Representative  William  A.  Browning,  of  New  Jersey,  another 
Republican  member  of  the  Naval  Committe^e.  lines  himself  up 
with  the  Pi-osident  "for  the  largest  navy,"  while  Representative 
Frank  Buchanan,  of  Illinois,  a  Den\ocrat  on  the  same  committee, 
thinks  that  the  President  "is  e\-idently  in  accord  with  the  Wall 
Street  financial  and  commercial  pirates,  who  desire  a  navy  for 
aggi-ession.  not  for  defending  our  shores."  Other  Democrats 
on  the  committee,  when  questioned  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
refused  to  comment  on 
the  President's  statement. 
The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago 
Herald  (Ind.)  reports  that 
the  "little-na\-j'"  Demo- 
crats, headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Kitchin,  "\\'ill 
fight  the  more  bitterly 
the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, since,  it  appears, 
militarism  and  navaUsm 
are  being  fed  on  mihtarism 
and  navalism."  And  he 
quotes  ' '  a  high  -  ranking 
naval  officer"  as  sajnng: 

"It  would  be  an  im- 
possibility for  the  United 
States  to  catch  up  with 
Great  Britain,  and  per- 
haps with  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years. 
They  have  the  ship- 
j-ards,  the  skilled  labor, 
and  the  institutions  for 
turning-  out  officers  and 
men.  We  have  a  few  ship- 
yards, our  skilled  labor  is 
limited,  and  our  educa- 
tional institutions  have  a 
small  capacity." 

It  is  "arrant  nonsense" 
to  talk  of  this  country  needing  such  a  huge  fleet,  says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  "unless  it  intends  to  enter 
upon  a  policy  of  bullying  at  sea  that  will  needlessly  make  ene- 
mies of  nations  to  whom  the  safety  of  the  sea  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  to  us."  And  The  World,  which  thinks  that 
"an  incomparable  navy  is  an  ijdle  dream,"  remarks: 

"Unfortunately  Great  Britain,  with  nothing  but  imported 
food-supplies  standing  between  her  population  and  prompt 
starvation,  is  convinced  that  her  45,000,000  mouths  to  feed, 
rather  than  our  thousands  of  miles  of  seacoast,  furnish  the  vital 
need  for  naval  supremacy. 

"Wedded  to  this  not  unreasonable  conviction  and  with  an 
overwhelming  naval  superiority  over  us  to  start  with,  Great 
Britain  will  never  stand  by  and  see  our  Navy  become  compara- 
ble with  her  own,  let  alone  incomparable.  She  will  hold  her 
present  superiority,  which  is  greatly  enhanced  through  war- 
time construction,  by  building  ship  for  ship  "\\ath  us  as  long  as  she 
is  financially  able  to  do  so." 

The  same  argument  is  advanced  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  in 
his  antimilitaristic  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  Mr.  ViUard 
goes  on  to  say: 

"If  we  are  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  England  in  the  matter 
of  building  ships.  Heaven  only  knows  where  it  will  end.  Should 
Congress  give  the  President  his  way  it  would  result  in  the  most 
dangerous  naval  rivalry  the  world  has  ever  seen,  which,  if  the 
analogy  of  the  German  naval-building  program  of  1901  holds, 
can  have  but  one  ending — a  conflict  betw^.n  the  two  forms  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  than  which,  we  have  been  told,  there 
could  be  nothing  worse  for  the  world's  democratic  development." 


Moreover,  he  asks,  will  not  this  declaration  in  favor  of  an 

incomparable  navy  "prove  to  be  a  terrible  stumbling-block  in 

the  way  of  disarmament  at  the  close  of  the  war?"     Writing 

from  Washington,  he  continues: 

"It  was  bad  enough  when  the  President's  original  program 
was  proposed:  that,  as  a  number  of  German  and  English  news- 
papers have  pointed  out,  put  the  gravest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  disarmament.  It  is  being  asked  here  to-day  whether  this 
latest  development  does  not  make  it  almost  hopeless.  For  it 
must  be  noted  that  in  this  big-navy  debauch  of  the  President  he 
has  never  once  exprest  the  wish  that  this  should  be  a  tempo- 
rary condition,  or  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  say  that,  if 
the  opportunity  for  uni- 
versal disarmament  should 
come,  the  United  States 
would  take  the  lead  in 
laying  down  arms.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging features  about 
it  all." 

If  the  President  really 
beUeves  that  our  Navy 
should  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  some  anti- 
Administration  organs  re- 
mark, then  he  is  hope- 
lessly at  odds  with  his 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"Of  all  the  stabs  at 
Danielism  this  is  the  cruel- 
est,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which 
adds: 

"If  Mr.  Wilson's  con- 
version is  real,  then  all 
that  Mr.  Daniels  has  ever 
stood  for  has  become  un- 
real. Shall  he,  too,  suffer 
conversion,  or  shall  he 
lay  down  his  office,  as 
Mr.  Bryan  did?  That  is 
the  unhappy  choice  which 
now  confronts  the  Secre- 
That  is  the  nub  and  kernel  of  the  Josephan 


i 


EROTH  FOR   A  SICK  MAN. 

■ — De  Ball  in  the  Chicago  Post. 


tary  of  the  Na^y^. 
tragedy." 


But  voices  are  heard  in  approval  as  well  as  in  criticism  of 
the  "greatest-navy"  idea.  "The  United  States  is  rich  and 
fuUj'  able  to  build  the  largest  navy  in  the  world  if  it  needs  such 
a  navy,"  remarks  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.).  We  must  have 
enough  naval  power  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  says  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.): 

"So  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  the  'freedom  of  the 
seas'  is  measured  by  the  outward  and  \isible  ability  of  the 
American  Navy  as  a  fighting  force.  That  ought  to  be  plain 
enough  even  to  the  meanest  American  comprehension  at  a 
time  when  the  'Mistress  of  the  Seas'  is  doing  about  as  she 
pleases,  even  to  the  larcenous  degree  of  looting  oiu*  postal 
service  with  neutral  countries." 

If  the  President  intended  his  words  "to  be  taken  without 
qualification  as  the  expression  of  a  national  policy  for  which 
he  purposes  to  labor,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (,Ind.\ 
then  their  consequences  "outweigh  whatever  else  he  has  said 
on  his  trip."  But  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  utterance  was  in 
flat  contradiction  of  the  actual  naval  program  which  he  laid 
before  Congress  in  his  annual  message  and  which  he  can  not 
now  repudiate,"  the  Springfield  paper  classes  liis  "greatest- 
navy"  declaration  as  a  "serious  error"  committed  under  the 
exhilaration  of  his  first  "plunge  into  the  whirlpool  of  crowd- 
psychology  "  and  contact  with  "enormous  crowds  tremendtiusly 
vocal  in  their  approval." 
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Cupyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Service. 

SOME   OF  THE   GERMAN  CREW   WHO  BROUGHT  THE  APPAM  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 


Copyrighted,  1916,  by  H.  P.  Moore  and  T.  H.  Lamb. 


THE    -FLYING  GERMAN, 


The  mysterious  German  raider  which  has  svmk  seven  British  merchantmen  and  captured  the  Appam  off  the  African  coast.  Whether  it  is 
called  the  Pongo  or  the  Mowe  is  still  uncertain,  but  it  is  a  well-armed  and  well-manned  made-over  freighter,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  naval 
annals  of  the  war  alongside  the  Emden  and  the  Prinz  Eilel  Friedrich.  This  photograph  was  taken  from  a  porthole  of  the  Appam  by  one  of  the 
British  passengers  at  great  risk,  and  the  film  was  concealed  from  the  German  captors  till  the  Appam  reached  the  L^nited  States. 


THE   "APPAM"    EXPLOIT 

THE  REMARK  credited  to  a  member  of .  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington — "Rather  a  deucedly  clever 
trick,  don't  you  think?" — expresses  the  sentiments  of 
many  American  editors  regarding  the  capture  of  the  British 
steamship  Appam  and  her  arrival  in 
an  American  port  in  charge  of  a  Ger- 
man prize-crew.  But  it  is  also  noted 
that  she  carried  into  Hampton  Roads 
"a  cargo  of  potential  trouble"  for 
the  United  States.  Added  to  the 
exploits  of  the  Emden,  the  Karlsruhe, 
the  Prinz  Eit  I  Friedrich,  and  the 
other  raiders  w^hich  have  ranged  the 
seas  in  the  present  war,  the  feats  of 
the  Appam' s  captor,  in  the  Boston 
Transcript's  opinion,  "constitute  the 
really  brilliant  sea  record  of  the  strug- 
gle." The  Boston  daily  speaks  for 
many  of  its  contemporaries  in  ac- 
knowledging that  the  German  com- 
mander wrought  brilliant  and  legiti- 
mate destruction,  and  at  the  same 
time  proved  German  humanity.  It 
is  an  episode  "which,  in  its  audacity 
and  solidity,  makes  far  better  propa- 
ganda for  the  Germans  in  this  coun- 
try than  all  the  work  of  the  Bern- 
storffs,  the  von  Papens,  and  the 
Viereeks  from  start  to  finish."  And 
the  New  York  Evening  World  ob- 
serves that  "nine  months  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  Germany's 
treatment  of  the  A  ppam  is  a  measure 
of  her  mistake." 


The  British  African  liner  Appam,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  came 
in  between  the  Virginia  Capes,  on  Februa  y  1,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Hans  Berg  and  a  German  prize-crew  of  twenty-two.  The 
429  other  persons  on  board  included  the  Appam' s  own  crew  and 
passengers  with  a  score  of  German  prisoners  being  taken  to 
England,  and  the  passengers  and  crews  of  seven  other  British 

ships  taken  and  sunk  by  the  Ap- 
panis  captor.  Besides  the  capturing 
of  the  Appam  near  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, on  the  15th  of  January,  the 
German  raider,  a  heav  ly  armed 
freighter  called  Mowe  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Ponga  by  the  British, 
destroyed  the  following  ships  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  to  quote  the 
press  reports: 

"January  10  —  Corbridge,  with 
6,000  tons  of  coal. 

'^ Farringford,  with  4,000  tons  of 
copper  ore. 

"January  13  —  Dromonby,  with 
5,000  tons  of  coal. 

"Arthur,  with  a  general  cargo  of 
8,000  tons. 

"Ariadne,  with  5,000  tons  of 
wheat. 

"  Trader,  with  large  cargo  of  sugar. 

"January  15 — Clan  MacTavish, 
with  10,000  tons  of  general  cargo, 
including  a  large  quantity  o   beef." 

It  "seems  odd"  to  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel  "that  the  British  Navy, 
which  is  so  effective  against  friendly 
Powers  and  peaceful  merchantmen, 
should  not  have  had  eyes  and  arms 
to  interfere  with  these  operations." 
And  another   Sentinel,  published   in 


WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH   IT  .' 

— Greene  in  the  New  York  Telegram. 
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Milwaukee,  a  leading  German  center,  would  "suggest  to  our 
English  visitor,  ^Ir.  John  Masefield,  who  knows  and  loves  the 
sea  and  the  men  who  sail,  that  he  attune  his  harp"  to  these 
exploits — 

"It  would  be  a  chivalrous  thing  to  do,  and  the  prosaic  business 
of  holding  up  neutral  merchajitmen  and  robbing  the  American 
parcel  post  of  Christmas  gifts  to  friends  in  Europe  certainly 
does  not  offer  a  rich  field  of  inspiration  either  for  English  l)ards 
or  Scotch  reviewers. 

"It  may,  we  say.  be  the  fault  of  the  British  Admiralty — this 
I)olicy  of  'safety  first,'  sluggish  inaction,  and  keeping  a  great 
Navy,  as  it  were,  packed  in  burlaps  and  cotton  w^ool  against  the 
war-risks  of  breakages  and  rough  handling.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  bold,  romantic,  thoroughly  seamanlike  exploits  of  these 
German  rovers  of  the  main  savor  a  good  deal  more  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  bold  Elizabethans  Avho  'singed  the  Spaniard's  beard,' 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  Blake,  than  anything  British 
sea-power  has  thus  far  shown  the  world  in  the  present  war." 

That  the  Appam  case  raised  a  perplexing  question  for  the 
Administration  is  agreed  by  all  press-writers.  Secretary  Lansing 
promptly  ruled  that  the  ship  was  to  be  considered  a  prize,  not  a 
ship  of  the  German  Imperial  Na\^.  But  even  with  this  point 
settled,  there  is  still,  as  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  observes, 
"opportunity  for  endless  controversy." 

"Under  the  Hague  rule  a  prize  brought  into  a  neutral  port 
must  be  delivered  to  her  original  owners  unless  she  immediately 
puts  to  sea.  Under  an  ancient  treaty  with  Prussia  we  are 
bound  to  gi'ant  asylum  to  Prussian  prizes,  which  are  free  to  come 
or  go  as  they  will.  In  default  of  specific  provision  to  the  con- 
trary by  treaty,  any  nation  may  forbid  the  use  of  its  ports  as 
asylums  for  prizes." 


A   LEAP-YEAR   FOR   COAL-PRICES 

THE  RELIEF  of  the  coal-consumer  who  reads  predictions 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  issue  between  the  anthra- 
cite-miners and  the  mine-operators  is  somewhat  ehiUed 
when  he  reads  further  that  the  strike  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it 
would  have  been  Avaged,  at  his  expense.  The  operators,  as  the 
New  York  Times  observes,  "are  ready  to  raise  wages  and  prices 
again,  but  not  to  raise  one  unless  they  raise  the  other."  Or,  as 
the  Washington  Times  puts  it,  "either  the  miners  will  not  get 
Avhat  they  want  or  the  pubhc  will  pay  sixty  cents  a  ton  more 
for  coal."  Because  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  miners' 
demands,  says  the  Chicago  Herald,  the  anthracite  situation 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  serious.  The  activities  on  both 
sides,  as  en\isaged  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "have 
been  exactly  hke  those  preceding  tie  great  anthracite  strike 
of  1902,  when  for  five  fuU  months,  from  May  12  to  October  16, 
the  determined  antagonists  were  locked  in  a  struggle  which 
caused  infinite  waste  and  hardship,  business  paralysis,  and 
pubhc  hurt."  Yet  the  Philadelphia  daily  finds  hopeful  signs  in 
the  conference  which  is  to  take  place  on  February  21,  the  desire 
of  both  sides  to  secure  the  ear  and  the  good-will  of  the  public, 
and  the  new  rule  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  by 
which  the  miners  will  remain  at  work  after  the  present  contracts 
expire,  as  long  as  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  negotiating  new 
agreements.  The  Record  in  Philadelphia  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  New  York,  considering  these  things,  inchne  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  strike.  President  John  P.  White,  of  the 
Mine  Workers,  tells  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  his  hope 
"that  when  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  anthracite-field 
meet  in  conference  they  wall  work  out  a  settlement  without 
stopping  work."  An  "expert"  quoted  by  a  Public  Ledger 
coiTespondent  in  the  Lehigh  field  says: 

"There  will  be  no  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal-field. 

"The  miners  will  be  granted  a  wage-in , /ease,  but  it  may  not 
be  20  per  cent. 

"On  the  other  demands  of  the  men,  compromises  will  be 
reached  after  extended  negotiations  in  New  York  between 
cmnmittees  of  the  union  and  the  operators. 


"The  chances  are  that  the  price  of  fuel  will  "be  advanced 
after  April  1. 

"Each  side  Avill  fight  hard  for  its  contentions,  and  at  times 
the  outlook  may  be  critical,  but  there  won't  be  any  break." 

Besides  the  20  per  cent,  wage-increase,  the  demands  of  the 
miners  as  outlined  in  the  news  columns  include  an  eight-hour 
day,  complete  recognition  of  the  union,  a  better  system  for 
adjusting  grievances,  a  new  two-year  contract  with  the  operators 
beginning  April  1,  and  the  prohibition  of  individual  contracts 
and  agreements.  The  miners  justify  theh-  wage-demand  by 
asserting  that  wages  "increased  5}4  per  cent,  in  twelve  years 
and  food  40  per  cent.  Surely  this  constitutes  the  basis  for  an 
even  greater  demand  than  was  made." 

The  operators  have  not  refused  any  of  these  demands  as 
yet.  But  they  have  put  before  the  pubhc  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  newspapers  their  reasons  for  considering  each 
and  all  of  the  demands  unjustified.  Figures  are  met  with 
figures.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  miner's  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  working  must  be  added  to  his  wage-increases,  and  that 
food  is  but  40  per  cent,  of  his  cost  of  hving.  There  is  thus 
indicated  "an  increase  of  only  16  per  cent,  in  his  total  cost  of 
living,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  over  36  per  cent,  in  his 
earning  capacity."  The  present  cost  of  anthracite  for  labor 
alone,  we  are  told,  "is  approximately  $1.80  a  ton.  An  advance 
of  20  per  cent,  in  wages  would  mean  an  increase  of  36  cents 
in  the  cost  of  every  ton  of  anthracite  produced."  And  since 
the  60  per  cent,  of  anthracite-production  used  for  domestic 
purposes  must  pay  the  mining  costs  of  the  40  per  cent,  steam- 
coal,  and  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  entire  production,  the 
miners'  "demand  is  equal  to  approximately  60  cents  a  ton 
increased  cost  of  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite."  This  is 
why  the  problem  must  "ultimately  affect  every  user  of  anthra- 
cite." The  anthracite  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  lowest  possible  margin  of  profit,  and  "as  any 
increase  which  may  be  granted  must  necessarily  be  eventually 
paid  by  the  heads  of  families  and  other  users  of  anthracite,  the 
operators,  while  desiring  to  deal  justly  with  their  employees, 
deem  it  their  plain  duty  to  resist  any  unreasonable  demands." 
If,  after  the  presentation  of  the  operators'  case  in  the  press,  "the 
users  of  anthracite  coal  say  it  is  our  duty  to  make  a  large  advance 
in  the  income  of  the  miners,"  and  "are  prepared  to  meet  the 
advanced  cost  by  paying  a  higher  price  for  coal,  now  is  the 
time  to  say  so,  and  we  can  meet  the  issue  on  that  basis,  but 
if  the  anthracite-coal-using  public  is  opposed  to  such  concessions 
its  voice  should  be  plainly  heard." 

In  a  reply  to  these  arguments,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  sent  out  a  statement  declaring  that  there  is  a  profitable 
anthracite  market,  that  "increases  in  the  wages  of  miners  in  the 
anthracite  regions  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  rates 
in  other  industries,"  and  that  "the  miners'  demands  are  not 
based  upon  the  necessities  of  the  operators,"  but  "are  fully 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  miners  themselves." 

That  "the  consumer  must  be  heard  in  this  anthracite  case" 
is  the  conclusion  of  many  papers  besides  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial. Taking  the  operators'  estimat^^  of  an  added  60  cents' 
cost.  The  Commercial  remarks  that  "as  mine-owners,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  will  make  a  profit  on  this  60  cents  a  ton 
added  to  the  cost  at  the  mines,  it  will  add  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton 
to  the  price  paid  by  city  consumers  who  order  by  the  car- 
load, and  more  to  those  who  pay  by  tlu>  ton  or  less." 

Dr.  Scott  Nearing's  book,  "Anthracite,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  notes,  is  being  circulated  by  the  Mine  Workers 
as  a  brief  on  their  side  of  the  case.  Dr.  N earing,  we  read  in 
The  Evening  Post,  "estimates  that  out  of  seven  dollars  paid  by 
the  consumer  for  a  ton  of  kitchen-coal,  the  wages  ajiportioned 
to  the  miner  amount  to  55  cents.  Between  an  increase  of  1 1  cents 
per  ton,  which  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  should  bring, 
according  to  Dr.  Nearing's  figures,  and  an  increase  of  tW)  cents 
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STOP,  LOOK,  AND  LISTEN! 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


CupyrighU'd,  191B,  by  S.  S    Mc-Cluri-. 

WHERE  IT  FALLS  THE  HEAVIEST. 

— Briiikerhofl  in  the  New  York  Mail. 


THE    SUFFERERS. 


i 


iper  ton  as  foreseen  by  the  operators,  the  gap  is  striking."  The 
■operators,  says  the  New  York  World,  "fail  to  acknowledge  how 
active  they  have  been  in  gouging  the  public  on  their  account" — 

"In  raising  the  pay  of  the  miners  the  operators  have  raised 
the  price  of  coal  to  consumers  far  more  than  enough  to  com- 
pensate themselves  for  the  higher  wages  paid.  Where  the  miner 
received  13  cents  more  a  ton  for  mining  coal,  the  consumer 
"was  made  to  pay  50  cents  more  a  ton  for  the  coal  he  used 

"If  it  comes  eventually  to  arbitration-proceedings  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  the  employers  and  employees  in  the 
anthracite  region,  the  voice  of  the  coal-consuming  public  '  should 
be  plainly  heard'  against  extortion  by  operators  no  less  than 
against  unwarranted  demands  by  labor." 

Turning  to  the  demands  of  the  miners  of  less  immediate 
•concern  to  the  fm'nace-tender,  we  find  the  operators  objecting 
to  the  demand  "for  a  two-year  agreement,  beginning  and 
•ending  simultaneously  with  the  agreements  in  the  bituminous- 
field,"  because  such  an  arrangement  "is  shown  by  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  bituminous-field  to  threaten  a  biyearly  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  miners,  operators, 
and  general  public."  The  object  of  this  is  apparent  enough  to  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle:  "to  give  tie  affiliated  unions  the  power  to  cut 
■off  at  one  moment  the  production  of  all  coal,  soft  and  hard,  in 
the  United  States."  The  miners'  agreements  with  both  soft-  and 
hai'd-coal  operators  expire  simultaneously  on  March  31.  Besides 
the  New  York  anthracite  conference  set  for  next  week  in  New 
York,  a  bituminous  conference  will  shortly  be  held  in  Mobile. 
According  to  a  New  York  World  news-item,  representatives  of 
the  radicals  among  the  four  great  railroad  unions  which  are 
■demanding  an  eight-hour  day  from  the  railroads  will  go  to 
Mobile  to  urge  "the  advantages  of  combining  the  400,000  coal- 
miners  with  the  350,000  to  400,000  union  railroad  men."  The 
Tesult,  says  the  Boston  Ncios  Bureau,  almost  aghast  at  this 
Tevel/tion  of  the  "tendency  toward  combined  tyranny  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  labor-unions" — 

"Would  be  a  coalition  for  strike-purposes  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  union  members,  with  the  inevitable  in- 
■direet  effect  in  case  of  joint  strike  of  making  idle  an  even  greater 
number  of  other  union  or  non-union  workers  in  the  two  industries; 
and  the  threat  of  further  making  idle  both  a  multiple  of  that 
number  of  still  other  workers  in  yet  other  occupations  and  a 
vast  bulk  of  capital  now  at  last  busily  employed,  through  a  blow 
at  the  country's  fuel  and  transportation  facilities.     That  is^ 


unless  surrender  were  made  to  all  demands  as  made.  .  .  .  Both 
unions  do  not  disguise  their  threats  of  crippling  the  countrj'  to 
win  their  points." 

A   PHILIPPINE   "SCUTTLE"    POLICY 

WHEN  THE  FILIPINOS  "go  over  the  side  of  the 
American  ship  of  State  there  will  be  no  [life-boats  to 
catch  them,"  remarks  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  (Ind.), 
unless  the  Senate's  Philippine  Bill  is  modified  or  abandoned 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Democratic  policy  set 
forth  in  this  measiire  is  described  in  the  Republican  press  as 
"not  only  scuttle,  but  scoot."  It  is  contained  in  the  Clarke 
Amendment  to  the  Phihppine  Civil  Government  Bill,  which 
proposes,  according  to  press  summaries,  that  the  President 
shall  "withdraw  and  surrender  all  right  of  supervision  or  sover- 
eignty now  exercised  by  the  United  States";  that  he  shall  do  it 
in  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years;  that  if  "the  sta- 
bility or  efficiency  of  the  proposed  Government  in  respect  to 
the  internal  or  external  affairs"  is  not  what  it  should  be,  the 
President  may  extend  that  period  for  a  Congressional  session  and 
submit  the  problem  to  Congress  again.  Nor  is  that  all,  for,  as  the 
Chicago  Herald  (Ind.)  reminds  us,  "before  the  Clarke  Amend- 
ment was  finally  approved  all  provisions  for  securing  the  neutral- 
ization of  the  islands,  or  for  guaranteeing  theii*  independence 
for  even  five  years,  were  eUminated."  In  a  word,  says  The 
Herald,  the  idea  seems  to  be  "to  get  rid  of  the  FUipinos  and  z'e- 
pudiate  all  responsibility  for  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
— provided  the  President  doesn't  think  it  would  be  unwise 
thus  to  thrust  them  helpless  into  a  world  alive  mth  dangers." 
Or,  turning  to  more  sympathetic  expressions  of  the  plan,  we 
find  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (Dem.)  saying  that  ever 
since  we  found  we  had  a  bad  bargain  "we  have  been  wresthng 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Philippines  with  the 
least  hajm,"  and  "the  Clarke  Amendment  is  simply  a  move- 
ment to  expedite  the  settlement  of  that  problem  with  the 
least  harm  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  PhiUppines."  Or 
again,  as  the  Boston  Journal  (Ind.)  briefly  puts  it,  "we  can't 
afford  to  defend  the  islands;  we  can't  hope  to  educate  them; 
we  therefore  resign,  hoping  we  won't  have  to  pay  their  biUs  in 
either  blood  or  money,  and  wishing  them  all  kinds  of  luck." 
Friends  of  the  policy  of  immediate  and  unconditional  freedom 
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AS   CERTAIN   FOREIGN  CRITICS  MIGHT  SEE   IT. 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


for  the  Philippines  expect  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
aseept  the  principle  of  the  Clarke  Amendment.  Several  of  them 
also  felt  assured  of  the  President's  favor,  before  knowing  that 
he  WTote  to  Secretary  Garrison  on  February  9: 

"It  is  my  own  judgment  that  the  action  embodied  in  the 
Clarke  amendment  to  the  bill  extending  further  self-government 
to  the  Philippines  is  unwise  at  this  time,  but  it  would  clearly  be 
most  inad\'isable  for  me  to  take  the  position  that  I  must  dissent 
from  that  action  should  both  Houses  of  Congress  concur  in  a  bill 
embodying  that  amendment.  That  is  a  matter  upon  which  I 
must,  of  course,  withhold  judgment  until  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  Houses  reaches  me  in  definite  form." 

So  the  NashviUe  Tennessean  (Dem.)  has  been  equally  certain 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  reelection,  his  unqualified  support  for  the 
Senate  bill,  and  his  willingness  to  do  his  part  toward  granting  in- 
dependence to  the  Filipinos.     When  this  last  is  done,  we  read, 

"The  United  States  will  have  got  rid  of  probably  the  heaviest 
burden  it  has  ever  assumed,  of  duties  the  most  arduous  and 
troublesome,  and  without  any  compensating  privileges  of  con- 
stantly threatening  dangers  to  every  other  possession  because  of 
this  one.  When  .this  is  done,  the  United  States  will  have  recti- 
fied, so  far  as  may  be,  one  of  the  most  serious  blunders  into  which 
its  Government  ever  fell.  A  weakness  will  have  been  cured,  an 
incubus  will  have  been  lifted.  An  injustice  wiU  have  been 
righted,  in  so  far  as  injustice  may  be  righted." 

Within  the  four  years  contemplated  by  the  Senate,  says  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.), 

"Our  political  missionary-work  in  the  islands  will  have  had 
time  to  fructify,  and  we  can  not  retain  them  indefinitely  without 
inviting  the  imputation  of  insincerity.  No  other  one  thing  that 
the  United  States  can  do  can  lend  so  much  moral  strength  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  our  withdrawal  of  American  sovereignty 
from  the  Phihppines 

"If  not  fuUy  'ready  for  self-government' — and  no  unpractical 
people  is — -at  least  the  Filipinos  should  be  ready  to  practise  self- 
government.  .  .  .  We  are  in  no  event  responsible  for  what  the 
results  of  our  benevolent  work  and  the  result  of  their  attempt 
shaU  be." 

And  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  takes  the  high  ground 
that  immediate  relinquishment  of  our  control  of  the  Phtlippines 
is  a  proof  of  our  non-militaristic  ideals  and  our  devotion  to  the 
"eonsent-of-the-governed  theory." 

"We  have  held  the  Philippines  for  almost  eighteen  years. 
They  are  immensely  valuable  and  thHr  location  is  of  great 
strategic  importance.  We  are  now  witliui  measurable  distance 
of  the  time  when  the  American  pilot  may  be  dropt  from  the 
Filipino  craft;  we  ourselves  are  fixing  the  hour  of  our  relinquish- 
ment of  the  helm.     And  this  not   in    response  to  any  foreign 


threat  or  suggestion — never  were  the  foreign  Powers  so  pre- 
occupied with  other  matters — but  simply  because  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  taken  seriously  by  the  United  States.  We 
still  hold  that  government  rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed 
— even  when  the  governed  have  brown  skins  and  we  are  the 
governors. 

"President  Wilson's  message  as  to  the  need  of  preparedness 
and  the  Senate's  action  with  respect  to  the  Phihppines  are  the 
two  sides  of  one  same  shield.  We  need  to  be  better  prepared, 
that  we  may  go  on  with  a  surer  tread  as  the  minister  of  hberty 
to  mankind.  A  nation  that,  in  the  very  hour  when  she  raUies  her 
young  men  in  camps  under  her  flag,  prepares  to  break  the  bonds 
that  have  held  in  a  subject  relation  a  people  gaining  in  political 
experience  and  capacity  for  self-government  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  a  militaristic  Power." 

Similar  arguments,  and  a  confidence  that  popular  sentiment 
is  on  this  side  of  the  question,  appear  in  such  journals  as  the 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  Buffalo 
Courier  (Dem.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  New  York  World  thus 
brieflj'  states  "the  folly  of  this  measure": 

"It  \\nll  prove  unsettling  to  Filipino  commerce  and  industry, 
already  disturbed  by  the  European  War.  Holding  out  hopes 
that  are  likely  to  be  shattered,  it  will  encourage  discontent  and 
possibly  revolt. 

"Both  of  the  great  parties  have  pledged  the  American  people 
to  Philippine  independence.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  this  promise 
and  aspiration  steadily  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  islands,  but  definite  action  may  well  await  greater 
harmony  of  opinion  on  the  subject  than  e.xists  to-day." 

With  the  Republican  editors  who  generally  line  up  against 
the  Senate's  "scuttle"  bill  are  the  hardly  less  emphatic  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the 
independent  New  York  Sun  and  Evening  Mail,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  Baltimore  News,  and  Louis\ille  Post.  But  the  Repub- 
licans pass  readily  from  disapproval  of  the  sin  to  attacks  upon  the 
sinners.  The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  for  instance,  accuses  the 
Senate  Democrats  of  taking  part  in  "a  day's  work  of  dishonor 
to  the  nation  for  which  we  fail  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  a  self-respecting  people."  Only  six  Republican  Senators 
voted  with  the  Democrats  to  help  pass  the  Clarke  Amendment, 
and  these  were  all  members  of  the  "progressive"  group.  That 
Republican  disapproval  of  "scuttling"  is  nation-wide  is  e\-ident 
from  the  vigorous  utterances  of  Republican  newspapers  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Syracuse,  Buflfalo.  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco. 
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This  "weak  and  mcked  policy  of  scuttle"  enunciated  by  the 
Senate  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  bring  to  an 
end  the  great  ci\ihzing  work  we  are  doing  in  the  Philippines  and 
largely  undo  what  has  been  done.  And  The  Press  quotes  ap- 
provingly these  words  uttered  by  Senator  Jones  (Rep.,  Wash.)  in 
the  Senate  debates: 

"We  have  done  a  marvelous  work  in  the  Philippines.  No 
nation  in  the  world's  history  can  point  to  a  similar  achievement. 
We  freed  them  from  the  bondage  of  Spain.  We  took  their  mul- 
titude of  tribes,  some  savage  and  some  semisavage,  speaking 
many  different  dialects,  and  are  making  of  them  a  homogeneous 
people.  Savagery  is  being  eradicated,  order  is  maintained,  the 
principles  of  free  government  are  being  applied  and  self-govern- 
ment established.  Splendid  roads  have  been  constructed,  a 
splendid  public-school  system  estabhshed,  sanitary  measures  per- 
fected, agricultural  development  encouraged,  and  everything  is 
being  done  to  give  these  people  self-government,  and  not  only 
fit  them  for  self-government  but  for  independence." 

To  abandon  our  unfinished  task,  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "would  be  a  betrayal  of  honor  and  duty  which 
in  the  days  to  come  all  true  Americans  would  regret."  As  The 
Tribune  explains  it  from  the  Republican  point  of  view: 

"We  have  assumed  an  obligation  to  the  American  citizens 
who  have  invested  capital  in  the  Philippines.  Under  the  treaty 
of  1899  with  Spain  we  have  assumed  a  similar  obligation  to 
Spanish  subjects.  We  have  promised  time  and  time  again  not 
to  leave  the  Filipinos  to  shift  for  themselves  until  we  have  fitted 
them  for  self-government — not  in  their  sense,  but  in  our  sense. 
We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  give  them  education  and  to  train 
them  gradually  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  maintain  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  stable  in  character  and  capable  of  guaranteeing 
protection  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  all  other  aliens.  We  have 
promised  the  Filipinos  (if  they  should  ever  become  independent) 
a  real  independence,  not  the  sort  of  independence  which  would 
collapse  in  a  year  or  two  and  leave  the  islands  a  prey  to  anarchy 
or  to  the  territorial-expansion  policy  of  some  other  nation. 

"It  would  be  a  futile  comedy  for  us  to  try  to  get  other  nations 
to  join  us  in  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 
International  guaranties  are  not  in  high  esteem  nowadays.  .  .  . 
Any  gruaranty  supported  by  our  power  alone  would  have  to  be 
made  good  by  our  continued  military  occupation;  and  if  we  are 
to  assume  military  responsibility  it  would  be  wiser  to  retain 
civil  responsibility  as  well." 

The  chief  trouble  about  giving  the  Philippine  Islands  their 
independence,  says  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.),  "is  that  the 
United  States  would  not  thereby  be  relieved  of  their  guardian- 
ship."    As  the  World's  Work  (New  York)  observes: 

"Whether  they  are  neutralized  or  not  we  shall  be  responsible 
for  their  defense — but  not  responsible  for  any  actions  of  theirs 
which  might  require  defense.  We  are  to  leave  the  actions  of 
the  Filipinos  entirely  under  their  own  control,  but  we  are  to  be 
responsible  to  outsiders.  We  are  to  keep  aggressors  oft"  the 
islands,  but  the  defenses  are  to  be  left  in  Filipino  hands. 

"Unless  we  pass  the  responsibility  on  to  some  other  nation 
it  will  remain  with  us.     The  Filipinos  can  not  take  it." 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
(Rep.),  the  Filipinos  "are  independent  now " ;  their  country  "is  \ir- 
tually  a  self-governing  colony,  protected  by  the  United  States." 
Their  prospec  s  under  United  States  direction  are  bright, 
we  read  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  but  now  "the  United 
States  Government  proposes  to  change  aU  this,  and,  to  the 
detriment  of  its  own  interests,  do  a  thing  which  is  bound  to 
injure  and  not  to  help  the  Filipino  people."  Looking  at  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  history  and  develop- 
ment. The  Tribune  sees  the  establishment  by  the  Democrats  of 
"a  policy  of  retreat  from  the  Pacific  Ocean": 

"Until  1900  our  progress  was  toward  the  West.  We  expanded 
into  Washington  and  Oregon,  into  California,  into  Mexico, 
and  we  purchased  Alaska.  We  annexed  Hawaii,  and  we 
finally  reached  the  Philippines.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
go  back.  .  .  .  It  is  tragic  to, think  that  official  Washington  can 
do  no  more  than  undo  the  deeds  of  virile  forbears  and  point 
the  path  to  national  recession." 


SECRETARY  GARRISON'S   RESIGNATION 

A  STRIKING  SYMPTOM  of  the  radical  disagreements 
that  are  delaying  all  the  efforts  for  improving  the 
^  Army  appears  in  the  sudden  resignation  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  What  effects  it  will  have  on  the  fortunes  of  "prepared- 
ness" and  on  the  poUtical  fortunes  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion is  what  every  one  is  asking,  but  few  answering.  Many 
agree  at  least  that  the  Cabinet  has  lost  one  of  its  strongest 


Cupyiighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing, 

LINDLEY  M.  GARRISON, 

Who  resigns  as  Secretary  of  War  because  he  finds  himself  in  dis- 
agreement with  President  Wilson  on  "  fundamental  principles  "  in- 
volved in  national  defense  and  our  PhiUppine  policy. 


members.  "His  resignation  is  an  e\dl  omen  for  the  Adminis- 
tration," affirms  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  while  the 
Democratic  World  characterizes  his  action  as  "a  very  grave 
mistake."  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  moved  to  talk  of  "party- 
suicide,"  but  it  places  the  responsibility  on  Congress  rather  than 
on  the  Secretary  of  War.  After  picturing  the  critical  position 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Times  continues:  "And  this 
is  the  moment  when,  by  its  confusion  of  counsels  and  its  duU 
stubbornness.  Congress  compels  the  resignation  of  one  of  the 
strongest  members  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Cabinet,  one  of  the  very 
few  in  that  body  of  advisers  of  the  President  who  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  country."  "The  loss  to  our  public  service  is 
utterly  deplorable,"  says  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  and  The 
Herald,  another  independent  paper,  remarks  that  "evidently 
Mr.  Garrison  is  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  be  a  party  to  sacrificing 
the  nation's  preparedness  even  on  the  altar  of  militia  politics 
and  in  the  year  of  a  national  election." 

On  February  10,  Lindley  M.  Garrison  reached  the  conviction 
that  he  and  President  Wilson  "hopelessly  disagree  upon  what 
I  conceive  to  be  fundamental  principles,"  and  offered  his  resig- 
nation as  Secretary  of  War,  which  the  President  accepted  with 
expressions  of  "very  great  surprize"  and  "sincere  regret." 
From  the  published  correspondence  between  the  War  Secretary 
and  his  chief  immediately  preceding  the  resignation  it  appears 
that  the  rocks  they  split  on  were  the  proposed  rejection  by 
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Congress  of  the  Administration's  "Continontal  Army"  plan, 
which  Secretary  (Jarrison  had  fatliered.  and  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment to  the  Philippine  Bill  setting  a  definite  date  for  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Filipinos.  Comparing  the  Bryan  and  the 
Garrison  resignations,  the  Washington  correspondents  point 
out  that  the  Secretary  of  State  resigned  because  he  thought  the 
I*resident  exhibited  too  much  backbone  in  dealing  with  foreign 
complications,  while  the  Secretary  of  War  resigned  because  he 
displayed  too  little  backbone  in  dealing  with  Congress. 

The  correspondence  which  culminated  in  Secretary  (larri- 
son's  resignation  began  on  January  12.  On  that  date  the  War 
Secretary  wTOte  to  the  President  expressing  concern  about  the 
outlook  for  the  mihtary  part  of  the  national-defense  program, 
and  reiterating  his  con^^ction  that  "there  can  be  no  honest  or 
worthy  solution  which  does  not  result  in  national  forces  under 
the  exclusive  control  and  authoritj-  of  the  national  Government." 
The  progi-am  laid  before  Congress  by  the  President,  which  in- 
cluded a  new  Federal  \'oIunteer  force  to  be  called  the  Conti- 
nentals, would,  he  said,  give  to  the  country  "for  the  first  time 
a  real,  stable  foundation"  for  the  military  branch  of  itsjiational 
defense.  But  if  this  program  is  abandoned  "for  a  pol  cy  based 
upon  the  State  troops  as  the  main  reliance  of  this  country," 
he  argued,  "not  only  has  no  advance  been  made  from  the  de- 
plorable and  inexcusable  situation  in  which  we  have  so  long 
been,  but'an  effective  block  has  been  placed  across  the  pathway 
toward  a  proper  settlement."  In  this  letter  he  also  wrote  of  the 
ignorance  of  Congressmen  about  military  affairs,  and  their 
lack  of  interest,  and  pointed  out  that  the  "proposal  of  settling  this 
matter  by  voting  money  to  the  enlisted  men  and  officers  of  the 
State  troops  appeals  to  the  direct  personal,  political  interests  of 
the  members."  To  prevent  this,  he  urged  the  President  to 
"interpose  your  position  as  leader  of  the  country  on  this  great 
subjgct.'.'     On  January  17,  the  President  replied,  in  part: 

"You  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  chief  thing  necessary  is  that  we 


should  have  a  trained  citizen  reserve  and  that  the  training, 
organization,  and  control  of  that  reserve  should  be  under  im- 
mediate Federal  direc^tion. 

"But  ...  1  am  not  irrevocably  or  dogmatically  committed 
to  any  one  plan  of  providing  the  nation  with  such  a  reserve- 
and  am  cordially  willing  to  discuss  alternative  proposals.   .   .  . 

"I  do  not  share  your  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  House 
who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  military  affairs 
are  ignorant  of  them  or  of  the  military  necessities  of  the  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  found  them  well  informed  and  actuated 
by  a  most  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  them." 

On  February  9,  Secretary  Garrison  again  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, saying  that  as  he  was  about  to  speak  in  public  on  the 
question  of  national  preparedness  and  to  address  the  House 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  Philippines,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  whether  he  and  the  Administration  were  at  one 
concerning  the  fundamental  principles  involved.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  immediately,  explaining,  in  regard  to  the  Philip- 
pines, that  while  he  is  not  personally  in  sympathy  with  the  Clarke 
Amendment,  he  has  not  as  yet  felt  it  his  duty  to  interfere. 
Turning  then  to  the  question  of  preparedness,  he  continued: 

"I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  measure  of  preparation  for 
national  defense  which  we  deem  necessary  can  be  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Guard  under 
Federal  control  and  training,  but  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  keep 
my  mind  open  to  conviction  on  that  side  and  think  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  and  most  unfair  to  the  committee  of  the 
House  which  has  such  a  plan  in  mind  to  sav  that  it  can  not  be 
done." 

The  reply  to  this  was  the  Secretary's  letter  of  resignation, 
in  which  he  recognized  his  hopeless  disagreement  with  the 
President  on  "what  I  conceive  to  be  fundamental  principles," 
and  exprest  his  belief  that  this  disagreement  "makes  manifest 
the  impropriety  of  my  longer  remaining  your  seeming  repre- 
'^entative  with  respect  to  these  matter  s." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  The  Hague. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  SUBMARINE  may  be  out  of  sight  and  yet  not  out  of  mind. —  Washington 
Post. 

We  have  a  mighty  good  navy — what  there  is  of  it ;  and  there  is  plenty 
more  where  it  came  from. — Indianapolis  News. 

Crushing  Germany  seems  to  be  about  as  painful  as  squeezing  a  porcupine. 
• — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Maybe  one  reason  why  Colonel 
House  invariably  says  nothing  is  that 
that  is  all  he  has  to  say. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Now  that  the  denials  are  all  in,  tlie 
only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  the 
Persia  torpedoed  herself. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

They  can  destroy  the  Parliament 
buildings  in  Canada,  but  they  can't 
close  up  the  recruiting  -  stations. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Those  sedate,  hard-headed  citizens 
who  do  not  believe  in  preparedness 
might  enlist  as  bulwarks  should  any 
of  the  present  crises  lead  to  war. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Telegraph  company  announces 
that  telegraph  service  to  Mexico  is 
now  "subject  to  normal  conditions." 
But  when  will  communications  be 
restored? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Brandeis  says  that  his  name 
is  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  which  is  sounded  "ice." 
This  seems  to  remove  him  from  the 
wet  to  the  dry  column. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

General  Carranza  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States"  Gov- 
ernment, but  he  .seems  to  be  having 
greater  difTlculty  in  securing  the  recog- 
nition of  Wall  Street.  —  Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 


"Mexico  for  the  Mexicans."     Serves  them  right. — Chattanooga  News. 

It's  to  be  "America  first"  if  we  are  to  make  America  last. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

A  politician's    idea   of   a  demagog  is  a  man  wlio  is  making  a  bigger 
liit  with  the  public  than  he  is. — Boston  Transcript. 

AusTRi.\  says  Servia  has  ceased  to  exist.     Perhaps  tlie  Allies  may  liavo  a 

pulmotor. — St.  Louis  Star. 

President  Wilson  says  our  "na- 
tional self-respect  must  be  preserved: 
How?  embalmed? — El  Paso  Herald. 

If  there  are  any  more  Ford  ex- 
peditions, tlie  belligerent  nations  will 
suspend  liostihties  to  watch  tlie  fight. 
— Baltimore  American. 

Why  seek  further  than  Webster's 
dictionary:  "Brandeis.  an  ob.soh^te 
variant  of  brandisli:  to  wav»>  in  tlie 
air." — Wall  Street  Journal. 

T.  R.  SAYS  he  has  read  700  books 
and  pami)hlets  on  woman  siiirrage. 
It's  not  to  be  wondercfl  that  he  gets 
a  grourh  on  now  and  then. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Mrs.  Wilson  lias  sold  the  house 
in  which  she  married  the  President. 
Evidently  slie  expects  to  remain  in 
the  White  Hou.se  for  some  little  time 
yet. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  iiersists  in  his 
magazine  articles  and  newspaper  in- 
terviews he  will  create  the  impre.s.sion 
that  he  is  not  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  Wilson  .Vdministration. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

"I  always  accept.  "  says  Pn>sidont 
Wilson,  "perhaps  by  some  impulse 
of  my  native  blood,  tlio  inxitation 
to  a  fight."  Witli  such  impulsive 
native  blood,  the  President  does  well, 
therefore,  to  stay  away  from  tlu> 
Mexican  border. —  Wichita  Eagle. 


HOW  LONG,  O  LORD,  HOW  LONG? 

— McBride  in  the  Detroit  Tirru-s. 
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HOW    CANADA'S    PARLIAMENT    HOUSE    LOOKS    TO-DAY. 


The  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Ottawa's  beautiful  Parliament  buildings  is  under  investigation  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  commission.  Meanwhile  the 
Canadian  spy-scare  grows,  fought  at  every  inch  by  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  who  points  to  the  thirty-eight  men  of  German  extraction  who  have 
already  given  their  lives  for  the  Allies  in  Canadian  regiments.  Speaking  of  the  Are,  Lord  Shaughnessy,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  says: 
"I  do  not  believe  it  incendiary,"  but  "there  are  in  this  country  a  good  many  men  who  will  bear  watching  .  .  .  and  are  being  watched." 


GERMAN  PLOTS  SUSPECTED  IN  CANADA 


OFFICIAL  DENIALS  that  German  spies  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Ottawa  do  not  seem  to  have  convinced  the  Canadian 
people  that  German  sympathizers  are  entirely  innocent  of 
any  participation  in  the  origin  of  the  conflagration.  Many 
of  the  Canadian  papers  point  to  the  emphatic  statements 
of  the  Providence  Journal  that  it  had  warned'  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice 
that  it  had  information  that 
German  sympathizers  had 
prepared  "demonstrations" 
against  the  Canadian  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Rideau  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  against  Canadian 
munition-factories  in  the  order 
named.  The  London  (Ont.) 
Advertiser,  in  common  with 
many  other  papers,  is  inclined 
to  blame  the  Government  for 
lack  of  vigilance,  and  says: 

"It  will  be  unmistakably 
the  fault  of  those  in  authority 
if  means  are  not  taken  to  safe- 
guard other  places  of  impor- 
tance from  German  agents  and 
spies.  Altho  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Justice  received 
no  hint  that  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  Dominion  House  was 
to  be  made,  the  United  States 
Department  having  evidently 
failed  to  transmit  to  Ottawa 
the  information  given  it  by  the 
Providence  Journal,  it  now 
knows  that  The  Journal  had  a 
'tip'  that  Rideau  Hall  and 
munitions-plants  are  to  be  the 
next  victims,  and  this  should 
not  be  disregarded.  The  killing 
of  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
would  be  regarded  with  de- 
light in  Berlin. 


"Official  Canada  is  ready  to  scoff  at  any  idea  of  German 
designs  upon  Canadian  points,  and  the  attitude  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  rank  stupidity.  Attacks  on  Canada  and  Canadian  places 
of  mihtary  importance  by  German  sympathizers  from  across  the 
line  are  logically  to  be  expected  in  spite  of  all  the  pooh-poohs 

from  Ottawa  departments 

"This  warning  which  the  Providence  Journal  has  published 
is  worthy  of  most  careful  consideration.     This  paper  has  been 

extremely  active  in  hunting 
down  German  plots,  and  it  is 
due  to  its  exertions  and  the 
news-getting  system  it  has 
established  that  von  Papen 
and  his  confrere  were  chased 
out  of  America.  It  not  only 
had  evidence  against  them,  but 
proofs. 

"Laxity  in  providing  mea- 
siu"es  of  defense  can  no  long- 
er be  condoned.  Branding 
warnings  as  baseless  rumors 
and  sneering  at  serious  condi- 
tions as  'tempests  in  teapots' 
will  not  satisfy  the  nation 
which  is  entrusting  its  safety 
to  those  who  ought  to  make  it 
their  first  interest.  It  will  be 
forgiven  if  money  is,  apparent- 
ly, wasted  in  guarding  places 
which  are  never  attacked;  it 
will  not  be  forgiven  if  losses  are 
caused  for  lack  of  precautions." 

The  Toronto  Globe  is  inclined 
to  blame  not  only  the  Domin- 
ion authorities,  but  also  the 
State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington: 


C'oityrifjhtcil  Ity  till?  InU'rnutiunul  Film  Servu-c. 

SEARCHING    FOR   THE   MISSING. 

The  man  with  the  crowbar  is  David  Dosjardin,  who  is  searching 
for  the  bodies  of  his  brother  and  uncle.  These  two  were  caught  in 
the' falling  walls  of  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  they 
strove  to  save  valuable  records  from  the  flames. 


"Colonel  Sherwood,  head  of 
the  Dominion  police  and  of 
Canada's  distinctly  primitive 
secret  service,  says  no  warning 
was  received  from  Providence. 
He  misses  the  point.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  may 
have     failed     to     notify     the 
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Government  at  Ottawa  of  the  German  threats,  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  they  were  no  more  than  threats.  It  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  .the  Government  of  Canada  to  ask  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  United  States  whether  information  such  as  that  spoken 
of  by  The  Journal  was  imparted  to  it,  and,  if  so,  why  no  steps 
were  taken  to  put  a  friendly  nation  on  guard  against  such  a 
fiendish  method  of  carrying  on  warfare. 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  situation.     If  the  German 


ENGLAND'S   BLOCKADE   "A   FAILURE 


A" 


*  *       "    NUISANCE,  NOT  A  MENACE,"  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  German  press  with  regard  to  England's  so-called 
blockade  of  the  German  coast.     The  Berlin  papers 
frankly  admit  that  in  some  respects  the  policy  of  the  British  has 
caused  certain  dislocations  of  supplies,  but,  they  affirm,  this  con- 
dition has  never  been  serious  enough  to  constitute  a 
danger.     Now  the  voice  of  the  English  press  is  heard 
bitterly  complaining  that  the  blockade  is  "a  failure." 
They  print  figures  to  show  that  England  is  actually 
feeding  Germany,  and  the  London  Morning  Post  alleges 
that    Germany   is    obtaining    "through  neutral  coun- 
tries essential   suppUes   to  an  amount  exceeding  the 
amount  imported  by  her  in  times  of  peace." 

It  wiU  be  recalled  that  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian 
neutrals  are  allowed  by  England  to  import  what  they 
will  under  a  gentlemen's  agreement  that  such  supplies 
will  not  be  reexported  to  Germany.  How  this  works 
in  practise  we  learn  from  Mr.  Basil  Clarke,  the  special 
commissioner  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  in  Scandinavia. 
Writing  of  Denmark  he  says : 


"try..        -^     *- 


k>ft»^^-^V  — , 


FEEDING    THE    GERMANS. 

And  John  Bull's  getting  "fed  up"  with  this  sort  of  thing,  too! 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


agents  in  the  United  States  see  a  way  to  injure  Canada  they 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  compass  their  ends.  Arson  to  them  is  a 
commonplace,  and  murder  an  incident  in  the  day's  work.  The 
destruction  of  the  ParUament  Building  may  have  been  the  result 
of  accident,  but  the  general  belief  at  Ottawa  is  that  it  was  the 
work  of  an  incendiary." 

The  "spy  theory"  is  valiantly  upheld  by  the  Halifax  Herald, 
while  such  papers  as  the  Winnipeg  Evening  Tribune,  the  Mani- 
toba Free  Press,  the  Montreal  Herald,  and  the  Ottawa  Evening 
Citizen  incUne  to  the  view  that  the 
greater  probability  Ues  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  fire  was  due  to  design 
rather    than    accident.     The  Mon- 
treal Daily  Star  demands  an  inquiry, 
and  remarks: 

"Ugly  rumors  are  afloat  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  fire.  These  doubtless 
wiU  be  sternly  investigated  to  the 
uttermost.  The  suddenness  of  the 
onset  and  the  smothering  volumes 
of  jsmoke  of  which  so  many  observers 
speak  are  full  of  sinister  suggestion. 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  lose 
our  heads.  Nothing  would  be  worse 
for  us  or  more  unbecoming  a  calm 
British  people  than  to  begin  to  see 
'Germans'  in  every  smoky  corner. 
The  poUce  should  be  on  guard ;  but 
the  people  will  only  hinder  and  not 
help  by  giving  way  to  panic. 

"There  must  be  the  most  search- 
ing inquiry  into  all  the -circumstan- 
ces and  suspicions  regarding  this 
affair;  and  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
be  doubly  on  guard  at  all  threatened 
points.  The  Germans  are  not  above 
the  barbarity  and  the  stupidity  of 
trying  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror 
among  the  civilians  of  Canada.  But 
nothing  would  spur  up  our  recruiting 
more  effectively." 


"She  is  exporting,  of  course.  To  whom?  She  is 
exporting  to  Germany,  to  Sweden,  and  a  tiny  morsel  to 
Russia.  But  the  vast  bulk  of  her  export  goes  to  Ger- 
many— either  directly,  by  train  or  ship,  or  via  Sweden, 
where  obliging  workmen,  dignified  pro  tern,  with  the 
title  'merchant  consignee'  (but  whose  whole  stock  in 
trade  consists  perhaps  of  a  hammer,  some  nails,  and  a 
batch  of  labels),  change  the  labels  on  the  goods  and 
perhaps  turn  upside  down  the  marked  ends  of  the 
packing-cases,  and  then  reconsign  the  goods  to  Germany. 
"And  they  may  even  leave  Sweden  in  the  very  rail- 
way-trucks and  cases  in  which  they  have  arrived  and 

travel  to  Germany  back  through  Denmark  in  sealed  trucks  over 

which  the  Danish  customs  have  no  control." 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  foreign  commerce  show 
that  the  northern  neutrals  are  importing  abnormally  large 
quantities  of  certain  supplies,  and  from  The  Daily  Mail,  which 
quotes  these  official  returns,  we  learn  that  while  in  1913  Den- 
mark imported  4,750,000  bushels  of  corn,  in  1915  she  took  no 
less  than  10,950,000  bushels,    a  curiously  rapid  trade-increase. 


FOR   NEUTRALS. 


"Why  do  we  torpedo  passenger-sliips?  Be- 
cause we  are  being  starved  by  the  infamous 
English." 


FOU    NATIVES. 

"Who  says  we  ar(>  in  distress?     Look  what  our 
splendid  organization  is  doing!" 

— Punch  (London). 
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Again,  in  1913,  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  neutrals  imported 
1,417,000  barrels  of  flour,  while  last  year's  figures  were  nearly 
four  times  that  amount,  namely,  5,100,000  barrels.  The 
growth  in  the  appetite  of  these  countries  for  bacon  during  the 
same  period  is  remarkable,  for  the  amount  imported  grew  from 
30,900,000  pounds  to  91,500,000  pounds.  Equally  s^-ange  is 
the  desire  for  new  shoes  shown  by  these  neutrals:  in  1913  they 
bought  462,000  pairs,  while  two  years  later  no  less  than  4,800,000 
pairs  were  demanded.  Cotton  jumped  from  53,000  to  1,000,000 
bales,  and,  despite  these  large  purchases,  there  seemed  to  be 
plenty  of  money  for  automobiles,  for  while  these  four  little 
nations  could  only  afford  to 
import  cars  to  the  value  of 
$1,300,000  two  years  ago,  the 
amount  expended  in  1915  was 
$20,100,000. 

But  most  significant  of  the 
failure  of  the  blockade  are  the 
figures  for  cocoa.  In  1913  Den- 
mark imported  from  England 
some  2,211  tons  of  raw  cocoa, 
while  in  1914  the  figures  rose  to 
18,071  tons  and  to  23,000  tons 
in  1915.  ■  The  London  Globe  also 
quotes  some  figures  and  makes 
some  illuminating  comments: 

"In  1913  the  whole  of  Den- 
mark's importation  of  rice  did 
not  reach  3,000  tons;  in  1915 
that  of  Copenhagen  alone  was 
much  more  than  16,000.  From 
the  Argentine  that  country  im- 
ported in  ten  months  of  1915 
over  14,000  tons  of  linseed-oil, 
whereas  in  1914  she  imported 
none.  The  total  Danish  imports 
of  pork  were  950  tons  in  1913; 
last  year  they  had  risen  to  12,- 
500  tons.  The  same  story  is  told 
of  lard,  starch,  meal,  coffee,  tea, 
and  cocoa. 

"Of  course,  all  these  com- 
modities are  consigned  to  Danish 

purchasers,  under  guaranties  that   they  are  not  intended  for 
the  enemy 

"No  sane  person  will  believe  that  the  Danish  people  have 
suddenly  developed  such  a  passion  for  pork  that  they  must  in- 
crease their  consumption  by  1,300  per  cent.,  or  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Denmark  requires  the  daily  bath  in  cocoa 
with  which  the  23,000  tons  they  now  import  would  appear  to  be 
intended  to  provide  them.  The  only  possible  inference  from 
these  figures  is  that  we  are  being  deluded,  and  are  feeding 
Germany  in  our  own  despite." 

Many  of  the  English  papers  have  called  loudly  for  a 
definite  and  formal  blockade.  The  Daily  Mail  argues  that  such 
a  step  would  satisfy  American  opinion,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  warning  reaches  us  that  fresh  protests  against  our  present 
half-hearted  blockade  are  to  be  expected  from  the  United  States. 
If  the  Allies  are  wise  they  will  lose  no  time  in  putting  their 
blockade  on  what  we  may  call  an  American  basis,  so  that  Amer- 
ican legal  rulings  and  precedents  may  be  cited  in  our  behalf." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  is  also  in  favor  of  such  action  and 
believes  that  the  moral  effect  would  be  considerable: 

"The  Foreign  Office  naturally  and  properly  has  a  close  regard 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  neutral  Powers,  which  it  is  certainly 
desirable  to  respect  as  far  as  possible.  A  material  consideration 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  the  neutral  Powers  are  at  the  moment  much  influenced 
in  their  leanings  by  their  judgment  whether  Germany  is  going 
to  win  the  war  or  whether  we  are  to  emerge  victorious,  and  the 
demonstration  of  our  absolute  power  on  the  sea  might  have  its 
effect  in  helping  them  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  ultimate 
winners  which  would  decide  their  future  action." 


t; 


ITS    DESTINATION    OBVIOUS. 

John  Bull — "Eh,  what's  that?    Only  your  lunches? 
tremendous  appetites  you  have  for  small  'uns!" 

— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


THE  VOICE   OF  TURKEY 

HE  DARDANELLES  FAILURE  and  the  BriU:=h 
predicament  in  Mesopotamia  have  made  such  a  happj' 
impression  in  Constantinople  that  victory  is  easily  fore- 
seen from  the  editorial  tripods  there,  and  the  Constantinople 
journals  are  indulging  in  dei-isive  comments  on  the  plight  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  Entente  find  themselves  in  every  theater 
of  the  war.  The  Tanine  and  the  Hilal  have  much  to  say  re- 
garding the  evacuation  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  save  Servia,  and  the  anomalous  position  now  occupied 

by  the  French  and  English 
troops  at  Saloniki.  These  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  failure  of 
the  British  to  capture  Bagdad, 
are  interpreted  as  clear  signs  of 
defeat.  The  Tanine  advises  the 
Allies  to  sue  for  peace  while 
there  is  yet  time,  and  warns 
them  that  if  they  are  counting 
on  the  recovery  of  Russia  or  the 
economic  collapse  of  the  Central 
Empires  they  are  relying  on 
broken  reeds.  The  Tanine 
continues: 


"They  calculate  on  Russia's 
gathering  millions  of  men  into 
her  armies  in  the  spring,  and  that 
that  illustrious  manufacturer 
of  armies.  Lord  Kitchener,  will 
bring  forward  millions  more, 
while  Germany  and  her  allies 
have  no  such  sources  of  reen- 
forcement,  at  least  no  such 
number  of  men  available  for  en- 
listment. Just  as  our  enemies 
have  found  idle  their  fancy  that 
they  could  starve  out  Germany 
and  her  allies,  so  they  will  find 
illusory  the  hope  of  success 
through  superiority  in  numbers. 
Note  the  extreme  difficulty  with 
which  England  has  gathered  the 
number  of  soldiers  she  now  has  and  the  tremendous  exertions  of 
France  in  filling  up  the  losses  in  her  ranks — difficulties  and  exer- 
tions much  greater  than  Germany  and  her  allies  have  had  to  face. 
Suppose  Russia  gathers  together  millions  of  untrained  men,  they 
will  be  in  no  way  equal  as  soldiers  to  the  Russian  troops  who  fled 
defeated  before  the  Germans  last  year.  How  can  they  suc- 
cessfully take  the  offensive  against  victorious  German  and 
Austrian  veterans?  Hitherto  the  armies  of  the  Entente  have 
found  it  too  much  for  them  to  maintain  their  defensive  with 
large  tracts  of  their  territory  in  their  enemies'  hands.  How 
can  they  expect,  with  raw  recruits,  to  take  the  offensive?  More- 
over, the  notion  that  Germany  and  her  allies  have  any  lack  of 
men  to  draw  from  is  an  idle  fancy.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Central  Powers  operate  on  inside  lines  and  are  near 
their  base  of  supplies.  Besides,  the  armies  of  our  enemies,  es- 
pecially those  of  England,  will  be  fighting  very  far  from  their 
home  land  and  will  wholly  lack  the  incentive  we  all  feel  in  fighting 
and  sacrificing  for  home  and  religion  and  fatherland. 

No,  the  last  hope  of  our  enemies  is  built  upon  sand  and  will 


Why,  what 


fail  them  as  all  their  other  hopes  have  done." 

We  are  told  that  considerable  friction  exists  among  the 
Powers  comprising  the  Entente,  and  the  Hilal  says: 

"The  French  at  least  do  not  wish  to  be  any  longer  blind  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Very  visible  friction  is 
noticeable  between  the  Allies;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  concealed  coldness  will  come  to  light,  and  France, 
understanding  at  last  how  she  has  been  duped,  will  decide  to 
separate  her  destinies  from  those  of  an  ally  who  has  thus  far 
done  nothing  but  fool  her." 

The  compliment  of  the  Hilal  is  returned  in  kind  by  the  French- 
Swiss  Journal  de  Genhve,  which  writes: 
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"A  high  Turkish  personage,  who  has  been  passing  through 
Geneva,  has  made  the  following  statements: 

"'If  the  CJerman  olTensive  in  the  Balkans  has  stopt,  it  is 
because  the  Turks  at  Constantinople  have  so  decided.  Neither 
the  Germans  nor  the  Bulgarians  iiro  liked  at  Constantinople. 
They  are  gi'eatlj-  distrusted.  Turkey  does  not  want  the  Ger- 
mans to  go  to  Saloniki.  People  do  not  want  to  see  them  in 
Constantinople.  We  know  German  methods  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that,  once  they  are  installed  there,  big  guns  alone  will  be 
able  to  turn  them  out.  Popular  discontent  has  also  to  be 
considered. 

"'The  Turks  are  beginning  to  complain  and  to  regret  the 
adventure  into  which  they  have  been  dragged.  There  are  open 
revolts  against  the  Germans  in  the  Armj\  The  situation  is  very 
strained.  The  slightest  mistake  might  occasion  a  catastrophe. 
Those  are  the  reasons  whj^  Turkey  is  opposed  to  the  expedition 
against  Egypt.  The  expedition  will  only  be  undertaken  by 
Tm-kish  forces.  There  is  an  absolute  determination  in  Con- 
stantinople not  to  let  the  Germans  install  themselves  on  the 
Suez  Canal.'" 


among 
Biu"eau 
purpose 


Foreign  Office  wath  a 
stimulating  discussion 
neutrals."  The  Wolff 
denies  that  any  such 
was  contemplated,  but  Mr.  Gar- 
rett joins  issue  on  the  point 
and  says: 

"The  article  was,  in  fact,  in- 
spired and  for  exactly  that  pur- 
pose. There  was  no  doubt  of 
this  in  Berlin  among  well-in- 
formed persons:  it  was  even 
known  what  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  prepared  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Zurich  paper." 
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THE   LATEST   PEACE-FEELER 

OFFICIAL  DENIALS  to  the  contrary,  there  seems  to 
be  some  e\idence  that  Governmental  circles  in  Germany 
w'ould  like  to  discover  just  what  neutrals  think  upon  the 
subject  of  possible  terms  of  peace. 
Long  extracts  from  the  recent 
publication  in  the  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  of  a  new  set  of  peace- 
conditions  have  been  distributed 
to  the  German  press  by  the  semi- 
official Wolff  News  Bureau,  which 
is  careful  to  add  that  these  terms 
are  not  officially  inspired.  None 
the  less  we  learn  from  the  bril- 
Uant  dispatches  of  Mr.  Garet  Gar- 
rett to  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  pubhcation  of  these  terms 
"was  inspired  by    the    German 

view   CO 


indemnity  on  the  part  of  France,  if  France  ceded  to  Germany 
her  claims  on  Russia  to  the  amount  of  about  $3,600,000,000. 
An  obvious  condition  of  this  agreement  with  France  would  be 
the  restoration  by  England  of  all  the  German  colonies  and 
the  evacuation  of  Calais. 

"III.  Russian  Poland  is  to  be  made  entirely  independent 
under  a  German  prince,  as  King  of  Poland.  On  the  other  hand, 
Poland  would  have  to  pay  to  Germany  a  war-contribution  on  a 
similar  basis  to  the  contribution  of  Belgium.  The  historical 
striving  toward  the  sea  which  has  domin>ated  Russia's  policy 
for  centuries  is  to  receive  consideration  by  the  grant  to  Russia 
of  an  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"IV.  Italy  must  give  up  the  occupied  Turkish  islands,  but 
to  compensate  for  this  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  would  be  restored. 

"V.  Bulgaria,  of  course,  must  have  Macedonia  and  also  a 
corridor  to  the  Danube  stretching  from  Nish  to  Semendria. 
The  former  territory  of  Old  Servia  is  to  remain  independent  or 
be  united  into  one  kingdom  with  Montenegro. 

"VI.  Albania  must  obtain  in  reality  the  independence 
that  was  formerly  granted,  under  a  prince  of  her  own  election. 

"VII.  The  claims  of  Roumania  and  Greece  seem  at  this 
moment  to  be  not  quite  definitely  decided." 

After  giving  this  outline  of  the  terms  of  peace  acceptable  to 
Germany,  the  Zurich  organ  proceeds: 

"We  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  press  to  open 

discussion  about  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  future  peace, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  conditions  would  become 
very  considerably  more  severe 
if  fiu-ther  hostihties  on  a  large 
scale  were  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Central  Powers.  One  must 
be  under  no  illusion  concerning 
the  fact  that  Germany,  in  spite 
of  her  sincere  and  deep-felt  yearn- 
ing for  peace,  wiU  grasp  the 
sword  with  new  wrath  if  the 
hand  which  she  proffers  is  refused 
tlu-ough  any  misapprehension  of 
the  real  situation." 


The  quotation  from  the  A^ewe 
Zurcher  Zeitung  concludes  with 
this  semiofficial  repudiation  of 
Governmental  inspiration: 


■"— ^-"  —^ 


"Note  by  the  Wolff  Bureau. 
— In  Switzerland  people  see  in 
this  article  a  peace-feeler  emanat- 
ing from  the  German  side.  We 
are  authorized  to  state  that  this 
view  is,  of  course,  unfounded." 


WHAT    GERMANY    SEES    THIS    YEAR. 


"Who  are  you.  Soldierman- 
"Both,  little  one!" 


-Victory  or  Peace?" 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


Whatever  mgy  be  the  basis  of 
this  assertion,  it  derives  some  support  from  a  cryptic  remark 
of  Count  Ernst  zu  Reventlow  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeiiung,  where  he  describes  the  Swiss  paper  as  one  "which 
seems  to  Iiave  been  turned  into  a  dumping-heap  for  articles  of 
German  origin  designed  to  create  a  sensation  in  Germany  and 
arouse  certain  impressions."  Whether  this  means  little  or 
much,  the  controversy  invests  the  proposals  of  the  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  with  enough  interest  to  warrant  a  quotation  of  them 
as  set  forth  in  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  says: 

"The  article  is,  as  regards  its  most  important  parts,  as  follows: 
"In  German  circles  the  main  principles  of  the  peace'-negotia- 

tions  soon  to  be  initiated  are  thus  conceived: 

"I.     Belgium  is  to  retain  her  indepemi  nee,  provided  that  a 

repetition  of  the  events  of  the  year  1914  be  made  impossible 


ITALY    GIVES   US    A  JAB  — 

As  Italy  is  almost  an  island  her 
acquaintance  with  all  branches 
of  maritime  affairs  is  naturally 
extensive.  Thus  it  is  that  this 
dig  at  our  patriotism  and  our  merchant  marine,  made  bj^  tlie 
Milan  Corriere  della  Sera,  does  not  lack  interest.     It  says: 

"It  is  not  possible  to  form  a  powerful  merchant  marine  that 
would  secure  the  economic  independence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  sea.  After  the  President's  recent  message,  however,  it 
would  be  well  to  remove  the  present  legal  obstacles,  to  facilitate 
the  construction  and  the  acquisition  of  ships. 

"Above  all,  it  would  be  necessary,  finalljs  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  have,  in  fact,  always  existed,  and  which  certainly 
have  not  been  wiped  out  by  the  war,  in  order  to  create  that  rich 
mercantile  marine  advocated  by  F*resident  Wilson. 

"What  has  blocked  the  adequate  development  of  the  American 
mercantile  marine  is  not  legal  interference  alone,  but  the  simple 
fact  that  the  capital  employed  in  shipbuilding  and  shipping 
has  never  produced  the  dt>sired  profits,  and  the  patriotism  of  (he 


by  treaties,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the  holding  of  pledges Yankee  has  not  risen  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  2  or  3  per  cent. 

"II.     The  occupied  French  departments  would  immediately      of  the  interest  on  his  capital  to  the  pride  of  seeing  the  American 
be  restored  to  I^rance.     Germany  would  also  waive  any  war-      flag  sailing  victoriously  over  the  seas." 


f 


OUR   FEAR   OF   SNAKES 

Is  THE  FACT  that  most  of  us  are  instinctively  afraid  of 
snakes — even  of  the  harmless  kinds — an  evidence  that  the 
human  race  originated  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  where 
serpents  of  aU  sorts  have  always  been  abundant  and  generally 
venomous?  This  would  appear  to  be  the  \dew  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Dabney,  set  forth  in  a  communication  to  Science  (New  York). 
He  notes  that  Col.  William  C.  Gorgas,  in  his  book  on  "Sani- 
tation in  Panama,"  concludes  that  the  human  race,  in  the 
early  days  before  we  had  begun  to  wear  clothes  or  use  fire, 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  tropics.  Does  our  primitive 
snake-fear  narrow  down  this  region  to  tropical  Asia?     We  read: 

"This  abhorrence  of  serpents  is  really  a  deep-seated  animal 
instinct,  which  has  survived  long  after  the  conditions  that  gave 
it  origin. 

"Rational  persons  who  are  informed  on  the  subject  know  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  snakes  to  be  encountered  in  this  country 
are  entirely  harmless,  being  without  venom  or  fangs;  and  indeed 
the  writer  has  determined,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  in  this  particular  region  the  only  one  of  the  snake  family 
that  is  a  menace  to  human  life  is  the  now  rarely  encountered 
Crotalus  horridus,  using  the  term  in  a  generic  sense. 

"And  yet,  any  intelligent  person  when  unexpectedly  brought 
into  close  proximity  to  any  kind  of  a  snake,  large  or  smaU, 
venomous  or  non-venomous,  or  even  a  semblance  of  a  snake,  is 
suddenly  seized  by  a  panic  of  horror  and  fear,  with  an  impulse 
to  spring  away  out  of  the  serpent's  reach  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  a  sort  of  blind  terror. 

"The  probable  origin  of  this  instinctive  horror  of  serpents 
that  stiU  dominates  the  mind  of  civilized  man  was  during  the 
countless  generations  when  early  man  was  slowly  climbing  up 
from  his  animal  ancestry  to  his  present  eminence  as  Homo 
sapiens.  Being  without  fire  and  without  clothing  or  shelter,  he 
was  peculiarly  defenseless  in  an  environment  beset  by  deadly 
serpents,  against  this,  probably  the  greatest  danger  and  greatest 
menace  to  racial  survival  that  he  had  to  encounter.  Hence 
his  instinctive  horror  of  the  serpent  form. 

"The  idea  that  India  was  the  'cradle'  of  the  white  race  at 
least,  with  its  serpent  environment  threatening  racial  existence 
for  a  very  long  period  of  its  primitive  development,  appears  to 
receive  some  degree  of  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
inhabitants  of  India  at  the  present  time  the  annual  mortality 
from  attacks  of  serpents  exceeds  twenty  thousand,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  British  authorities  to  suppress  the  evil. 

"The  serpent-instinct  in  man  has  a  close  analogy  in  a  similar 
instinct  that  characterizes  the  domestic  horse  of  the  present  time, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  by  writers  on  the  subject.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  to  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  horses,  the 
proneness  of  the  horse  to  exhibit  an  insane  and  uncontrollable 
fear  of  any  unfamiliar  wayside  object.  Indeed  the  phenomenon 
is  such  a  commonplace  that  probably  very  few  persons  have 
given  a  thought  in  explanation  of  what  appears  to  be  a  wholly 
unaccountable  mystery. 

"The  suggestion  that  has  been  offered  with  compelling  force 
to  account  for  this  curious  horse-instinct  is  on  parallel  lines  with 
that  offered  above  to  account  for  man's  serpent-instinct,  both 
of  which  in  the  nature  of  animal  instincts  are  intense  and  deep- 
seated,  and  have  long  sxu-vived  the  conditions  that  gave  rise 
to  them. 

"In  the  case  of  the  horse,  for  a  very  long  period  of  his  racial 
development  he  was  subjected  to  one  danger  exceeding  all  others 
in  magnitude  by  which  racial  survival  was  constantly  threatened. 
This  danger  was  embodied  in  the  predacious  beasts  that  infested 
the  horse's  early  environment,  mainly  of  the  feline  family,  that 
lay  in  wait  concealed  by  bushes  or  other  cover  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spring  upon  him  and  devour  him.  The  horse  had  no 
means  of  defense  against  this  danger  except  alertness  in  eluding 
the  spring  of  his  enemy  and  fleetness  of  foot  to  escape  pursuit. 
The  individual  horses  that  developed  these  qualities  most 
highly  survived,  while  those  that  failed  to  reach  an  efficient 
standard  fell  victims  to  their  enemies. 

"And  we  now  see,  thousands  of  years  after  the  domestication 
of  the  horse,  that  he  suddenly  falls  into  a  senseless  panic  and 


flees  at  breakneck  speed  from  an  imaginary  danger  behind  him, 
heedless  of  real  dangers  ahead  which  not  infrequently  cause 
him  a  broken  neck. 

"The  instinctive  fear  of  imaginary  dangers  in  the  horse, 
and  the  same  kind  of  fear  of  serpents  in  man,  appear  to  have  had 
a  similar  genesis  in  the  early  experiences  of  both  races." 


COOKERY  TO   CURE  CRIMINALS 

/IN  INTERESTING  and  apparactly  successful  experiment 
/-\  in  the  decrease  of  criminality  by  instruction  in  good 
■^  ^  cookery  is  reported  from  the  Pennsylvania  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  by  J.  B.  Harrington,  WTiting  in  The  Forecast 
(Philadelphia,  January).  Mr.  Harrington  reminds  his  readers 
of  the  familiar  saying  that  a  great  deal  of  crime  is  the  result  of 
badly  cooked  food,  since  poorly  prepared  and  unappetizing  food 
drives  many  a  man  to  drink,  and  drink  eventually  lands  him  in 
the  penitentiary.     He  goes  on: 

"Without  doubt  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this,  and  probably 
even  more  truth  in  the  assertion  that  women  find  themselves 
behind  prison-bars  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  cook. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  percentage  of  women  convicts  are 
women  who  were  entirely  untrained  in  any  of  the  household 
arts.  They  knew  nothing  of  buying  or  cooking  food,  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  management  of  a  home,  and  when  such  women 
were,  for  one  reason  or  another,  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  tiirned  to  criminal  ways 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

."Of  course,  the  best  method  of  removing  this  cause  of  crime 
is  to  see  that  every  girl  is  taught  the  household  arts  in  the 
elementary  schools.  This  is  being  done  at  the  present  time 
in  practically  every  school  in  the  country.  The  next  step  is  to 
provide  facilities  for  instructing  grown  women  in  cooking,  and 
the  next  is  to  teach  the  women  who  are  alreadj^  paying  the 
penalty  for  their  misdeeds. 

"For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  our  prison  authori- 
ties to  teach  the  men  convicts  some  useful  trade  or  occupation, 
and  lately  there  has  been  a  wide-spread  attempt  to  do  likewise 
for  the  women.  Our  penal  institutions  are  all  fitted  out  with 
machines  for  making  various  articles,  and  the  inmates  are  taught 
to  operate  them.  No  organized  effort,  however,  has  yet  been 
made  to  teach  the  women  convicts  the  elements  of  cookery,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  that  if  every  woman 
convict  left  the  penitentiaries  when  her  term  was  up  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preparing  nourishing, 
wholesome,  and  appetizing  foods,  not  nearly  so  many  of  them 
would  find  their  way  back  to  the  prisons  after  a  few  months 
of  liberty. 

"In  order  to  see  just  what  effect  a  lesson  in  cooking  would 
have  upon  women  convicts.  Warden  McKenty,  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  in  Philadelphia,  recently  asked  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Scott, 
the  well-known  cooking  expert  of  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  to  come  up  to  the  penitentiary  and  give  a 
number  of  the  women  inmates  a  practical  demonstration  of 
proper  methods  of  preparing  a  number  of  simple  dishes. 

"About  a  year  ago,  Warden  McKenty  introduced  a  plan  into 
this  penitentiary  by  which  the  women  convicts  were  allowed  to 
prepare  and  cook  their  own  meals.  The  plan  worked  admirably. 
The  women  took  up  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  cost  of  feeding  the  women  inmates  was  consider- 
ably reduced  and  a  better  feeling  and  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
them  made  manifest.  The  plan  had  its  drawbacks,  however, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  expert  to  teach  the  women  the  better 
methods  of  doing  things  culinary." 

Here  is  where  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Scott  came  in.  The 
first  thing  she  did  was  to  give  a  demonstration  before  the  women 
convicts.     Writes  Mr.  Harrington: 

"Every  move  she  made  in  preparing  the  meat  and  vegetables 
for  the  soup  and  the  stew,  every  motion  in  compounding  the 
pie  and  the  jelly-roll,  was  watched  with  the  closest  attention,  and 
under  Mrs.  Scott's  amiable  influence  it  was  not  long  before  the 
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members  of  the  group  wore  laughing  ami  talking  and  asking 
questions  in  just  the  same  mamier  as  if  they  had  been  young 
girls  in  a  boai'ding-school  instead  of  women  serving  sentences 
for  various  crimes  against  the  comnumity. 

"As  the  final  touches  were  given  to  the  raisin  pie,  one  woman 
was  heard  to  murnuu-  pathetically:  'Gee,  I'd  never  landed 
here  if  I'd  been  taught  those  things  when  I  was  a  gu*l!'  And  her 
remark  was  typical  of  the  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  every  woman 
in  the  group. 

"The  meal  which  Mrs.  Scott  prepared  before  these  women  was 
intended  for  a  family  of  four  adults,  and  the  materials  for  its 
preparation  cost  only  forty-five  cents.  When  one  considers  that 
such  a  meal  means  that  each  member  of  the  family  would  get  a 
large  plate  of  soup,  a  generous  helping  of  beef  stew,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  raisin  pie,  with  bread  and  butter,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  cents, 
the  value  of  such  a  lesson  in  cooking  is  obvious. 

"If  only  one  woman  was  prevented  from  again  offending 
against  the  law  through  such  lessons,  the  work  would  be  en- 
tirely worth  w'hile,  but 
all  the  parties  interested 
feel  certain  that  many 
women  wiU  be  enabled 
through  the  gentle  art 
of  cookery  some  day  to 
take  their  places  as  use- 
ful members  of  society 
instead  of  slipping  back 
into  the  same  life  of 
crime  and  law-breaking. 

"The  experiment  in 
the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary is  being  watched 
with  considerable  inter- 
est by  penal  authorities 
all  over  the  country, 
and  if  it  works  out  as 
Warden  McKenty  feels 
certain  it  wiU,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the 
plan  will  be  extensively 
copied  in  other  peniten- 
tiaries, prisons,  reforma- 
tories, and  houses  of 
correction. 

"Both  Warden  Mc- 
Kenty and  Mrs.  Scott 
are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  broad  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  push- 
ing this  admirable  move- 
ment. If  most  crime  is  the  result  of  an  empty  stomach,  then 
this  kind  of  'prison  education'  is  truly  of  the  right  sort." 


be  in  operation  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  It  is  said  that  the 
operation  of  the  power-plant  in  cold  weather  is  not  interfered 
with  by  ice  for  the  reason  that  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the 
passage  between  the  two  floats  prevents  freezing." 


A  BRAKE   FOR   OCEAN   USE 

WHEN  we  wish  to  stop  an  express-train  we  do  not 
reverse  the  engine.  We  apply  the  brakes.  Why 
should  not  some  form  of  brake  be  as  effective  in 
stopping  a  ship  as  in  slowing  up  a  train?  This  idea  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  various  persons  during  the  past  century  or  so, 
and,  in  fact,  some  rude  devices,  such  as  "drags"  and  the  like, 
have  been  utiUzed  to  slow  down  a  swiftly  moving  vessel.  Sea- 
braking,  however,  seems  to  be  at  present  in  about  the  same 

stage  of  advancement 
as  the  steam-engine  was 
when  it  was  represent- 
ed by  the  primitive  re- 
action-globe of  Hero — 
the  germ  of  the  modem 
turbine.  A  paper  read 
recently  by  Capt.  Wil- 
Uam  Strouther  Smith  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  on  the  re- 
sults of  experiments 
with  a  ship-brake,  in- 
dicates that  such  a  brake 
is  a  safety-device  of  con- 
siderable potential  effi- 
cacy, and  makes  it  pos- 
sible that  we  shall  hear 
more  of  it.  We  quote 
from  an  abstract  in  The 
Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York): 


Courtesy  of  "Popular  Science  MuutlJy, "  New  York. 

A  POWER-PLANT   MADE  OF  TWO  FLOATS   AND  A  PADDLE-WHEEL 
It  will  derive  power  from  streams  flowing  as  slowly  as  two  miles  an  bour. 


A  FLOATING  POWER-PLANT— Farmers  who  have  small 
streams  running  through  their  places  should  be  interested  in  the 
portable  and  self-contained  power-plant  which  has  been  designed 
and  patented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Watkins,  of  Philadelphia.  It  can  be 
used  wherever  water  moves  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  the  average  stream.  Says  a  wrriter  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  February): 

"The  plant  consists  of  two  triangular  floats  fastened  together 
by  iron  rods  to  form  a  channel  of  decreasing  width.  A  water- 
wheel  is  mounted  in  the  narrow  part.  Between  the  floats  and 
beneath  the  water  there  is  an  adjustable  platform,  set  at  a 
slight  angle,  so  that,  together  with  the  floats,  a  wide-mouthed 
opening  is  formed,  decreasing  in  its  dimensions  in  three  direc- 
tions toward  the  wheel.  This  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
volume  of  water  passing  through  the  narrow  opening  and  acting 
on  the  blades  of  the  wheel.  The  float  on  one  side  houses  a 
motor  with  a  series  of  gear-wheels  which  multiply  the  power  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  one-half  horse-power  dynamo  is  effectively 
driven.  The  other  side  of  the  float  contains  a  pump,  and  thus 
water  or  power  may  be  secured  as  desired.  The  float  is  anchored 
to  a  tree  or  any  other  convenient  object.  Where  more  power  is 
wanted  several  of  these  devices  can  be  tied  up  one  behind  the 
other.  The  plant  shown  is  the  first  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  inventor.  It  is  shown  ok  the  surface  of  Carrol 
Creek,  at  Frederick,  Md.  A  line  was  run  to  the  bridge  appear- 
ing in  the  distance,  where  twenty  incandescent  lamps  of  sixteen 
<;andle-power  each  were  operated.     One  of  these  plants  will  soon 


"The  device,  known 
as  the  Lacoste  ship- 
brake,  is  designed  to  be 
thrown  out  from  the  side  of  a  ship  that  is  in  danger  of  col- 
lision or  grounding  and  thus  add  its  resistance  to  the  efforts 
of  the  propellers  to  arrest  progress.  Captain  Smith  notes  that 
'  the  question  of  installing  such  a  brake  is  a  financial  one  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  lessened  insurance  demanded  and  the  ad- 
vertisement of  such  an  appliance  to  increase  the  passenger-list.' 

"Experiments  with  the  apparatus  were  first  made  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Indiana  in  1910,  but  showed  very  Uttle  either  for  or 
against  the  brake.  The  loss  of  the  Titanic  awakened  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Government 
to  conduct  experiments  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  with  a 
model.  The  model  followed  the  design  of  the  St.  Loiiis,  which 
is  536  feet  long  with  a  displacement  of  about  17,000  tons. 

"Using  this  model,  a  number  of  runs  were  made  and  valuable 
data  obtained,  the  model  having  the  great  advantage  of  afford- 
ing means  for  accurate  measurement.  Various  forms  of  brake 
were  considered,  which  had  the  object  of  permitting  opening  and 
closing  at  will  with  the  vessel  going  at  full  speed.  These  w-ere 
all  judged  too  extravagant  of  weight  and  power,  and  the  final 
conclusion  reached  was  that:  'The  simplest  form  of  brake,  de- 
signed to  be  set  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  to  be  released  instantly 
by  the  officer  on  the  bridge  by  throwing  a  lever  and  to  open  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water  without  further  thought,  to  be  supphed 
with  only  enough  power  and  mechanism  to  haul  in  the  brake 
when  the  vessel  was  stopt  or  going  astern  and  lock  it  fast  for  future 
use — was  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  question.' 

"It  was  found  that  with  a  pair  of  brakes  11.73  feet  wide  and 
14  feet  deep,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  vessel, 
the  speed  would  bo  reduced  from  IS  knots  to  7.15  knots  in  2,000 
feet  without  the  help  of  the  propellers." 

A  brake  has  been  made  for  the  Empress  of  Asia,  for  emer- 
gency use  only,  and  if  successful  we  may  hear  more  of  it. 
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HOW   PLANTS    ADMINISTER   FIRST   AID   TO   THEMSELVES  WHEN   WOUNDED. 
"Trees  arc  well  equipped  with  first-aid  devices."    Three  cross-sections  of  a  woiituU'd  branch  in  whicli  an  hijury  gradually  lieaLs. 


r 


SELF-HEALING   TREE-WOUNDS 

NATURE'S  APPARATUS  for  healing  wounds  is  more 
perfect  the  lower  the  organism.  A  semiliquid  ameba 
'heeds  a  cut  scarcely  more  than  a  glass  of  water  does; 
a  crab  is  incommoded  by  the  loss  of  its  claw,  but  not  for 
long,  as  it  proceeds  at  once  to  grow  a  new  one.  A  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  looks  in  vain  for  a  new  arm  when  his  old  onf  has 
been  removed.  The  processes  of  self-healing  are  particularly 
interesting  in  the  vegetable  world.  A  tree  must  be  pretty  badly 
wounded  not  to  put  at  work  its  self -repairing  machinery  with 
success.  "It  may  not  be  a  pretty  tree  in  later  years,  but  it  is  at 
all  events  a  live  one,  which  from  the  arboreal  point  of  \iew  is 
doubtless  the  thing  that  matters.  Says  a  writer  in  La  Nature, 
translated  in  The  Scientific  AnicricdtL  Supplement  (New  York, 
January  22) : 

"Vegetables  have  remarkable  i)owers  of  recovery  from  injury; 
some  of  which  seem  to  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  plant  as  a  whole. 
This  fact  is  of  value  to  florists  and  gardeners,  who  take  advantage 
of  it  by  cutting  back  certain  groups. 

"It  is  well  known  that  vegetables  have  'dormant  buds,' 
which,  so  long  as  the  growth  is  normal  and  regular,  remain 
absolutely  quiescent  even  for  years.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  a 
branch  be  cut  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  be  slowed  locally  for 
a  while,  such  buds  come  immediately  into  action.  They  wake 
and  grow  and  expand  into  little  branches  which  cover  them- 
selves with  leaves  and  replace  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  branches 
that  have  been  lost. 

"Another  mode  of  healing  wounds  in  vegetables,  at  least  the 
injuries  that  are  superficial,  is  by  the  change  of  some  of  the  cells 
into  cork.     The  impermeability  of  this  substance  to  liquids  and 

gases  need  not  here  be 
discust.  The  modifica- 
tion is  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, the  cell-walls 
become  impregnated 
with  suberine,  the  techni- 
cal name  for  the  cellu- 
lose of  cork,  the  cell  con- 
tentsdisappear,and  their 
place  is  taken  by  air.  It 
is  such  a  structure  which 
accounts  for  the  lightness 
of  cork.  Protective  lay- 
ers of  cells  changed  in 
this  way  serve  to  shield 
injured  places. 

"More  often  than  this 
there  ensues  active  cell- 
division  at  the  wounded  place,  proliferation  being  the  medical 
word,  and  a  swelling  is  to  be  seen  at  the  place  of  injury.  The 
bear  is  often  covered  by  later  growths  and  by  bark,  and  often- 
times bullets  are  covered  and  held  where  only  future  wood- 
workers will  find  them. 

"All  this  has  to  do  in  general  with  superficial  wounds.  When 
they  are  deeper,  when  the  ball  traverses  the  bark  and  enters  into 
the  wood  of  the  trees,  the  process  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 
In  the  linear  ducts  of  the  tree,  vesicles  or  droplets  begin  to  form, 
the  result  of  a  stimulated  cell-making  consequent  on  injury. 
The  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  duct  take  part  in  this,  and  the  result 
is  the  checking  of  the  flow  of  saj).  This  prevents  bleeding  or  loss 
of  tree-liquids. 
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(,M.\GNIFIED).                                    1 

The   large   circle   if 

a  duct  within     1 

wliich  the  droplets  are  forming  from     | 

the  cells  of  the  walls 

of  the  duct. 

-"But  in  order  that  such  results  follow,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
wound  be  not  a  permanent  source  of  sickness  or  ir  jury  to  the 
l)lant,  and  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  heal  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  harmful  microorganisms  and 
injurious  insect  life,  or  at  the  very  least  to  arrest  the  consequent 
flow  of  plant  liquids  the  loss  of  which  willvery  quickly  result 
in  the  drying  up  of  the  plant. 

"Trees  are  in  general  well  equipped  with  first-aid  devices 
to  heal  their  wounds.  More  fortunate  than  humans,  they  ai-e 
able  to  apply  automatically  an  antiseptic  bandage  to  the  injured 
place.  As  soon  as  the  hurt  is  received  the  tree  reacts  at  the 
damaged  j)lace.  The  local  functions  of  the  organism  accelerate, 
and  at  the  same  time  proteid  solutions  flow  toward  the  wound. 
The  nisult  is  for  a  while,  at  least,  an  increase  in  vitality  and  in 
resistance  toward  weakening  influences." 

The  writer  notes  that  many  species  of  trees  are  provided  with  a 
system  of  channels  filled  with  mucilaginous  secretions,  which 
spread  over  the  surface  and  i)rotect  a  wound  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
This  instantaneous  efficient  fii-st  aid  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  pines,  spruces,  larches,  and  other  conifers,  in  which  the 
resins  flow  qtiickly.  They  form  an  impermeable  protection 
above  the  injury.  In  possessing  such  qualities  vegetables  are 
superior  to  man.     We  read  further: 

"This  cicatrizing  substance  is  particularly  to  be  found  in  the 
longitudinal  ducts  of  plants,  and  has  been  closely  studied  by 
Mangin  and  other  botanists.  It  forms  in  droplets  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  broken  canals,  growing  httle  by  little  and  finally 
establishing  the  complete  closure  of  the  duct.  The  process  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  surgeon  who  applies  his  haemostatic 
pincers  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  veins  in  humans. 

"Other  species  and  families  of  trees,  not  equipped  in  this  way, 
help  themselves  by  another  jjrocess.  The  wounded  places 
change  color,  first  to  yel- 
low and  then  to  brown. 
This  is  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  what 
may  be  termed  'wound- 
gum,'  which  is  composed 
of  various  gums  Avith 
tannins. 

"At  the  same  time  the 
bark  ischanging'into  cork 
to  protect  the  woimd. 
Then  the  cambium,  or 
cells  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  by  which 
the  new  wood  is  formed, 
goes  actively  into  cell- 
making,  and  not  only  is 
there  new  wood  through 
which  the  sap  can  circulate,  but  additions  to  the  inner  bark. 

"Out  of  such  complicated  processes  there  will  result  one  of  two 
things:  when  the  wound  is  not  serious,  all  th  •  iiew  tissues  join 
and  help  in  the  recovery  of  the  injured  part  so  that  the  wound 
is  covered,  or  else  recovery  is  effected  without  completely  re- 
establishing the  injured  parts. 

"  In  the  first  case  the  liranch  may  become  quite  normal.  .  .  . 
In  the  second  case,  where  the  wound  is  large  and  there  remain 
more  or  less  dead  tissues  and  the  tough  i>laque  of  wound-gum, 
the  new  wood  and  the  new  bark  together  form  a  large 
swelling,  always  more  developed  above  than  below.  Such  trees 
may  have  a  long  life  after  cure,  alt  ho  often  nuich  injin-ed  from 
the  esthetic  point  of  view." 


THK  WOUND  HE.\LS  .\RUUND 
THE  MISSILE. 

The  swelling  branch  is  seen,  and.  in 
the  shaded  parts  below  the  wounil, 
may  be  noticed  the  "wound-gmu." 
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POLEWARD   BY   SUBMARINE 

THE  SUBMARINE  IS  PROPOSED  as  an  efficient 
vehicle  for  arctic  exploration  by  Simon  Lake,  the  well- 
known  American  inventor  and  builder  of  various  craft 
of  this  type.  In  an  article  in  I nlernational  Marine  Engineering 
(New  York,  January)  he  reminds  us  of  the  difficulty  of  attempt- 
ing to  break  through  ice-fields,  which  requii'es  a  ship  of  tremen- 
dous power  and  gi'eat  weight.     The  vessel  shown  in  the  illus- 
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CuuiU-b.v  4^  Lake  Turpcdu  Haul  Co.,   Biidgci)Oit,   Cunii. 

THE   ••  SEA-MOLE  "—A   SUBMERSIBLE   FOR   AN  UNDER-ICE   ROUTE   TO   THE   POLES 


tration  was  designed  l)y  the  author  in  1903  for  navigation  in 
ice-covered  waters,  and  a  boat  of  this  type  was  first  proposed 
by  him  in  1899  for  exploration  in  arctic  seas.  In  1903,  ex- 
periments were  made  with  the  Protector  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  navigating  in  ice-covered  waters.  Says 
Mr.  Lake: 

"  Prof essor  Nansen,  in  his  North-Polar  explorations,  has  stated 
in  his  book  that  his  average  rate  of  progress  during  eighteen 
months,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  was  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  day,  and  that  the  thickest  ice 
he  found  during  these  months  of  endeavor  was  14  feet.  His 
progress  was  delayed  by  open  waters,  slush,  ice,  and  in  the 
winter  by  the  intense  cold,  which  compelled  him  to  'hibernate' 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

"An  under-ice  submarine  as  illustrated,  with  large  storage- 
battery  capacity,  could  navigate  underneath  the  ice  in  perfect 
comfort  and  safety.  The  temperature  surrounding  the  vessel, 
even  in  the  most  severe  winter  weather,  would  not  exceed  the 
temperature  of  the  sea-water.  The  vessel  above  illustrated  is 
designed  to  make  a  continuous  submerged  voyage  of  150  miles 
on  one  charge  of  the  storage-battery.  After  such  a  run,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stoji  and  recharge  the  batteries.  If  open 
water  should  be  encountered,  this  recharging  process  would  be 
done  by  bringing  the  vessel  to  the  surface.  If  the  ice  was  not 
too  thick,  then  by  blowing  out  the  water-ballast  the  ice  would 
be  broken,  since  it  is  very  much  easier  to  lift  the  ice  and  break  it, 
rather  than  to  force  it  apart  or  downward,  as  surface  vessels  are 
compelled  to  do. 

'"Provision  is  made  for  boring  a  hole  up  through  the  ice  so 
as  to  permit  the  drawing  in  of  sufficient  air  to  run  the  engines 
and  to  recharge  the  batteries.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  putting  out  small  mines  underneath  the  ice  to  blow  an  oi)en- 
ing  to  permit  the  submarine  to  come  to  the  surface.  A  tele- 
scopic conning-tower  arranged  to  cut  its  way  up  through  ice 
12  or  14  feet  thick  is  also  provided  to  enable  the  boat  to  remain 
under  the  ice  and  still  permit  the  crew  to  reach  the  surface. 

"In  navigating  in  an  ice-pack,  the  method  of  procedure 
would  be  to  reduce  the  buoyancy  of  the  vessel  1o,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  tons,  and  then  steam  ahead,  ;,nd  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  forward  portion  of  the  boat  extends  downward  a  con- 
siderable distance  under  the  water,  so  that  when  the  forward 
portion  of  the  boat  contacts  with  heavy  ice  the  reserve  buoyancy 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  lift  or  push  the  ice  out  of  the  way,  and  the 


vessel  will  then  be  automatically  pushed  under  the  ice  and  run 
along  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  ice.  A  toothed 
recording  wheel  would  give  the  exact  distance  traveled,  and  of 
course  the  compass  will  give  the  direction.  Progress  could  be 
made  in  perfect  comfort  and  safety  under  the  ice  at  a  rate 
exceeding  100  miles  per  day. 

"[The  figure]  shows  the  vessel  fitted  with  torpedo-tubes,  and 
an  athwartship  propeller  in  the  stern  for  training  the  vessel, 
and  also  with  bottom  wheels  to  permit  navigation  on  the  water- 
bed.     This  combination  would  permit  vessels  of  this  type  to 

enter  ice-bound  ports  or 
harbors  and  destroy  the 
enemies'  shipping  while  the 
same  lies  'frozen  in'  and 
helpless." 

While  ice  is  a  deterrent 
to  surface-navigation,  Mr. 
Lake  regards  it  as  actually 
an  aid  to  under-water  navi- 
gation, provided  the  sub- 
marine boat  is  especially 
equipped  with  guide-wheels 
or  "runners"  on  top  of  the 
hull  to  enable  her  to  "slide" 
underneath  the  smooth  ice- 
surface.  If  an  under-ice 
submarine  of  the  type  illus- 
trated will,  as  he  thinks, 
make  about  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  under  the  ice, 
then  taking  Nansen's  data 
he  calculates  that  the  round 
trip  to  the  Pole  ought  to  be 
made  from  his  base  in  about  ten  days'  time.  Mr.  Lake  tells 
us  that  an  under-ice  submarine  for  mail-transportation  in 
Vancouver  Harbor  has  actually  been  in  contemplation  by  the 
Canadian  authorities. 


AERIAL   WEEK-ENDS 

/^FTER  THE  WAR  the  week-end  tripper  will  not  confine 
/-\  himself  to  roads — he  wdU  launch  into  the  atmosphere 
-*-  -^  in  an  aeroplane  and  go  wherever  fancy  leads  him.  Our 
motor-cars  have  used  the  available  roads  so  often  that  we  are 
becoming  bored;  the  aeroplane  needs  no  road,  but  can  make 
a  new  path  for  itself  every  trip.  The  stoppage  of  the  war 
will  leave  50,000  trained  aviators  without  jobs,  a  million  machines 
without  an  object,  and  a  hundi'ed  factories  with  no.hing  to  do. 
Economic  conditions  will  favor  the  development  of  pleasure- 
aviation.  New  types  of  machine  will  be  adapted  to  it;  the 
motorist  will  abandon  land-  and  water-machines  and  turn  to  the 
air.  These  are  the  views  of  W.  B.  Stout,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Scripps-Booth  Company,  of  Detroit,  who  airs  them  in  an  article 
on  "Aviation's  New  Opportunities,"  in  The  Aerial  Age  Weekly 
(New  York).     Says  Mr.  Stout: 

"The  week-end  tour  by  automobile  is  fast  losing  its  pleasure. 
Roads  are  better,  it  is  true,  but  speed  laws  ar(>  eve  ry  year  more 
restricting:  motor-cars  are  better  than  ever,  but  the  roads  even 
to-day  are  overcrowd(>d  and  one  sjiends  the  week-end  in  the 
dust  of  the  cars  ahead  and  in  th  >  stench  of  his  neighbor's  carbu- 
reter. What  will  be  the  condition  three  years  hence  when 
there  will  in  all  probability  be  on  the  roads  twice  the  number 
of  motor-vehicles  at  present  in  use?  It  takes  little  imagination 
to  see  that  man  very  shortly  will  have  to  look  to  a  new  transpor- 
tation for  his  ploasuie-jom-neys  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
development  of  this  new  thing  to  commercial  work. 

"There  is  ano  her  reason  for  the  loss  of  interest  in  week-end 
runs.  Here  in  Chicago  you  are  restricted  to  two  or  three  good 
main  roads  for  your  nuia  out  of  town,  and,  in  fact,  must  choose  a 
run  into  Indiana  out  over  a  road  which  >t)u  are  tired  ol"  for  tliirty 
miles,  if  you  would  go  at  all  in  comfort,  for  road-conditions  in 
other  directions  are  almost  prohibitive.     We  in  Detroit  have  a 
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choice  of  five  good  roads,  mostly  concrete,  but  all  of  which  we 
liave  been  over  scores  of  times,  so  the  first  twenty  miles,  at 
least,  of  any  trip  is  almost  boresome  when  one  is  in  the  mood 
for  new  sights. 

"New  roads  are  being  built  and  new  ways  perfected,  but  not 
so  fast  as  the  motor-car  is  growing,  and  these  conditions  will  not 
improve.  We  want  new  trips  out  of  Detroit  for  our  reereation- 
toiu-s  and  you  want  new  lanes  out  of  Chicago.  You  can  have 
this  and  never  duplicate  a  journey  if  you  go  by  aeroplane. 

"The  aeroplane  in  its  developed  state  would  decide  many  of 
the    problems    we    confront    to-day, 
provided    the   plane   were   fitted  to 
living    conditions    and    commercial 
requirements. 

"The  aeroplane  of  to-day  com- 
pares with  the  plane  of  eighteen 
months  ago  as  the  curved  dash  Olds- 
mobile  to  the  Packard  twin  six  or 
the  Scripps  -  Booth  roadster.  The 
war  has  perfected  the  aeroplane  in 
this  short  time  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  motor-car  was  developed  in 
any  ten  years  of  its  growth. 

' '  Several  years  were  taken  to  prove 
to  the  public  that  the  motor-car  would 
run  at  all  without  a  horse  in  wait- 
ing. Years  were  taken  to  educate  the 
public  to  two  cylinders  as  against 
the  single,  and  to  four  as  against 
the  two.  Years  more  were  spent  in 
educating  the  buying  public  and  de- 
veloping the  six,  and  now  we  are 
preaching  eight  and  twelve.  It  has 
taken  years  to  develop  the  light- 
weight idea  in  motor-cars  and  the  im- 
provement of  stream-lining  for  body- 
design.  The  public  has  held  back 
the  development  of  the  motor-car. 

"The  aeroplane,  in  contrast,  has 
been  developed  by  governments  un- 
der war-conditions.  .  .  .  Motors  of 
to-day  for  aeroplanes  are  of  twice 
the  horse-power  of  those  used  a  year 
ago,  while  planes  have  been  built 
up  to  one  thousand  horse-power  in 

five  motor  units.     These  machines  land  at  under  thirty  miles 
per  hour  and  travel  well  over  a  hundred  in  the  air 

"Thus  war  has  developed  motors  and  planes,  and  we  but 
wait  for  the  moment  when  aviation  shall  arrive  in  the  minds  of 
the  public 

"Suppose  the  war  were  to  close  in  a  year  from  now.  By 
that  time  there  will  be  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  aviators  fully 
trained  to  flying  under  all  conditions,  who  will  suddenly  at  the 
war's  close  find  themselves  out  of  work. 

"There  will  be  a  hundred  factories  of  large  production  sud- 
denly left  without  a  market.  There  will  be  motor-makers 
without  an  outlet  for  product.  These  factories  will  at  once  be 
forced  to  start  an  extensive  campaign  to  bring  the  advantages 
of  flying  before  the  public  and  to  convince  them  of  its  safety. 
The  makers  will  probably  get  together  into  an  association,  as 
have  the  motor-car  manufacturers,  to  plan  ways  and  means  for 
the  best  development  of  the  industry.  They  will  promote 
cross-country  tours  and  races,  as  in  the  days  of  the  early  motor- 
car campaign,  except  that  in  this  case  speed  will  always  be  an 
object,  as  it  promotes  safety  once  one  is  in  the  air,  and  there 
will  be  no  speed  laws  except  in  landing.  This  idea  of  speed  and 
safety  will  be  part  of  the  campaign.  The  aerial-taxi  scheme  will 
also  be  an  early  plan,  while  the  papers  will  be  filled  with  adver- 
tising aiming  to  popularize  the  new  transportation. 

"Millions  are  invested  in  aviation;  when  the  war  stops  we 
will  have  to  spend  much  to  keep  these  millions  a  working  invest- 
ment, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  available  aerial  chauffeurs 


drive  up  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  once  we  were  up,  if  we  could 
but  reduce  the  head  resistance  and  surface  enough.  Eventuallj^ 
I  believe  a  machine  will  be  available  which  will  leave  the  ground 
at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  and  climb  at  a  steep  angle,  whose 
planes  can  be  changed  while  in  the  air  to  allow  a  speed  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  which  can  change  back  to  a  speed 
which  will  allow  of  a  'pancake'  landing  in  a  small  lot.  This 
machine  will  have  a  light  but  efficient  motor  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  horse-power  and  will  carry  four  persons. 

"This  machine  will  of  necessity  be  designed  to  appeal.     It 
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TKICKING   A  CAMERA   WITH  MOVING  LIGHTS. 
An  annoyance  the  amateur  photographer  often  meets — faulty  perspective — is  liere  vanquislied. 


must  be  beautifully  finished  and  travel  noiselessly.  The 
passengers  must  be  enclosed  completely  for  the  high  speeds 
involved,  and  navigating  instruments  must  be  fitted  for  all 
occasions.  Conversation  must  be  possible  aboard  while  in 
flight,  and  the  machine  must  look  and  sound  safe  as  well  as  be 
safe,  thi-ough  its  simplicity  and  its  slow  landing-speed. 

"The  development  of  such  a  machine  is  a\aation's  new  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  new  opportunity  of  those  who  are  experimenting 
to  be  ready  when  America  is  ready  for  aerial  transportation 

"The  automobile  is  a  decreasing  factor  in  pleasure  transporta- 
tion and  is  choking  itself  on  its  own  prosperity.  The  aeroplane 
is  fast  arriving  as  a  safe  transportation-vehicle  with  a  real  appeal. 
It  only  remains  for  you  to  perfect  what  we  know  now  of  the 
flying-machine  into  a  vehicle  in  which  all  will  feel  safe  and  which 
will  have  a  definite  sporting  appeal  to  reap  the  benefit  of  con- 
ditions that  now  impend." 


TUNNEL -PICTURES    BY    MOVING    LIGHT— It  has  been 

found  that  in  taking  underground  photographs  a  small  light 
may  be  made  to  illuminate  a  long  stretch  of  tunnel  by  moving 
it  along  during  the  progress  of  the  exposure.  Says  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  January  8): 


"Contractors  who  have  to  take  progress-pictures  of  tunnels 
often  find  it  difficult  to  get  good  results.     Flash-lights  of  the 
ordinary  type  illuminate  only    a   comparatively    short    stretch 
will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  popularizing  the  art  of  flying of  the  bore,  and  the  resulting  negatives  lack  perspective.     To 


"The  flying-machine  for  the  public  must  be  one  which  has 
taken  all  the  points  of  advantage  learned  in  the  war  and  has 
adapted  them  to  peace-uses,  probably  in  a  new  design.  The 
big  military  bus  will  do  for  carrying  sightseers,  but  it  will  hardly 
do  for  family  use 

"My  prediction  may  sound  radical,  but  I  believe  that  after 
the  war  the  small  machine  will  come  into  its  own.  We  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  off  the  ground  at  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  with  two  passengers  and  with  a  thirty-five  horse-power 
motor.     We  know  also  that  theoretically  the  same  motor  could 


overcome  this  trouble,  S.  P.  Brown,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mount 
Royal  Tunnel  &  Terminal  (^ompany,  of  Montreal,  adopted  a 
different  scheme  in  making  the  photogi'aph  shown  herewith. 
After  the  camera  had  been  set  up  and  the  lens  opened,  a  man 
with  a  magnesium  blow-torch  moiuited  in  front  of  a  large  screen 
was  ordered  to  walk  through  the  tunnel  away  from  the  camera. 
Thus  the  perimeter  of  the  bore  was  illuminated  for  a  long 
distance  without  having  the  direct  rays  of  the  light  reach  the 
camera  and  fog  the  plate.  The  result  was  a  picture  of  unusually 
great  perspective." 


LE  TTE  R  S 


AND    -    ART 


ANOTHER   PRICELESS   PAINTING   FOR   THE   PUBLIC 


THE  INEVITABLE  DESTINATIONS  of  tho  world's 
greatest  masterpieces  of  art,  it  has  })een  often  remarked, 
are  the  public  galleries  dedicated  to  the  free  uses  of  the 
peojile.  It  has  taken  several  centuries  for  the  great  Colonna 
"Madonna,"  bj'  Raffael,  to  reach  such  a  goal,  but  Mr.  Morgan's 
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A  MORGAN  GIFT  TO   THE  PUBLIC:    THE   COLONNA 


recent  gift  of  this  with  otlior  works  of  art  to  tho  Metropolitan 
ISIuseum  settles  its  place  for  all  time.  Tho  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance art  of  the  Hoentschel  collection  accompany  tho  RafTael 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  gift,  making  the  value  of  these  benefactions 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million.  It  may  afford 
another  view  of  this  gift  to  recall  that  at  the  time  Mr,  Morgan 
sold  the  Fragonard  miu-als  and  the  Chinese  porcelains  to  Mr. 


Frick  it  was  feared  that  the  loss  to  the  public  of  the  collections  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Morgan  was  imminent.  It  was  pointed  out 
then  that  the  city  had  spent  about  a  million  in  making  additions 
to  the  Mxiseum  to  house  the  collections  that  Mr.  Morgan,  by 
report  at  least,  designed  for  the  public's  possession.  In  an- 
nouncing his  gift,  however,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Morgan  family  says 
he  acts  "in  pursuance  of  my  father's 
idea."  The  Hoentschel  collection,  con- 
sisting of  early  French  sculptures, 
furniture,  textiles,  stained  glass,  wood- 
work, and  architectural  fragments, 
can  not  be  duplicated,  and,  "from 
that  view-point,  may  be  said  to  be 
priceless."  The  Museum's  Bulletin 
contains  this  note  on  the  Raffael  from 
the  pen  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Brj'son 
Burroughs: 

"A  ^\Titer  in  the  New  York  Srin, 
December  11,  1912,  refers  to  this  pic- 
ture as  the  most  important  ever  brought 
to  America.  That  it  truly  is,  and  also 
one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  that 
have  come  on  the  market  within  a 
generation.  A  great  and  monumental 
work  by  one  to  w'hom  the  ages  have 
accorded  the  highest  fame  is  bound  to 
be  so  considered  despite  a  certain  fash- 
ionable disfavor  which  the  artist  under- 
goes at  the  moment.  Every  A\Titer  of 
anj^  note  on  Raffael  has  commented 
upon  this  picture,  and  its  bibliography 
would  fill  many  pages. 

"The  altar-piece,  with  the  exception 
of  the  prohdla,  Avas  sold  by  the  nuns 
in  1677  to  one  Antonio  Bigazzini,  and 
soon  after  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  where  it 
remained  until  1802,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  When  Francis  II.  (to  whom  it 
passed)  w^as  dethroned  in  1860  the  Raf- 
fael was  taken  by  him  to  Spain. 

"In  1870  it  was  sent  to  Paris  and 
exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  as  there  was 
question  of  its  purchase  by  the  French 
Government.  The  plan  was  frustrated 
by  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  After- 
ward it  was  lent  to  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  and  more  or  less  openly 
offered  for  sale.  After  the  death  of 
Francis  TL,  in  1S04,  it  was  bought  by 
Martin  Colnaghi,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to 
Charles  Sedelmeyer,  from  whom  Mr. 
Morgan  bought  it  in  1901." 

That  Raffael  is  just  now  out  of  fa- 
vor with  the  painters  of  to-day  is  illus- 
trated by  a  remark  of  one  of  them 
quoted  by  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  This  ])ainter  put 
into  tho  course  of  an  argument  the  declaration  that  "of  course 
Raffael  didn't  know  how  to  paint."  "That  sort  of  stuff  is  all 
very  well,  and  we  need  it  in  the  museums,"  he  continued,  "but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  modern  art."  There  are  many  artists, 
asserts  the  Tribune's  critic,  who  think  in  this  "curious  fa.'^hion": 

"Raffael  didn't  know  aiiything  about  brushwork  as  we  under- 
stand it,  he  knew  nothing  about  light,  he  paintoil  according  to  a 
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diagram,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  The  amusing  thing  is  that  all 
this  is  quite  true.  But  even  more  amusing  is  it  to  observe  that 
he  was  nevertheless  a  great  painter,  at  whose  feet  the  cleverest 
follower  of  Manet,  say,  or  Whistler,  might  profitably  sit.  Great 
painting  does  not  consist  of  bnishwork  alone,  priceless  as  that 
may  be,  nor  does  it  rest  entirely  upon  the  impressionistic  hypothe- 
sis. It  includes  all  manner  of  equally  important  traits,  and 
some  of  these  Raffael  possest  in  an  abundance  which  is  vouch- 
safed only  to  genius. 

"Let  us,  to  begin  with,  look  at  the  Colonna  'Madonna'  in  its 
weakest  aspects.  It  was  painted  at  an  early  transitional  period 
in  the  master's  career.  He  had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  tradition 
of  Penigino's  studio;  the  pupil  retains  the  manner  of  his  teacher, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  drawing,  and  he  preserves,  too,  that 
curious  immobility  which  belonged  to  the  Umbrian  school  at  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship.  The  color,  tho  not  \\athout  a  certain 
richness,  hardly  proclaims  the  great  colorist,  and  time  has  but 
exaggerated  its  nvth<>r  hard  character.  The  bloom  of  this 
picture  disappeared  long  before  the  memory  of  living  man.  Some 
centuries  ago  the  nuns  in  whose  convent  it  then  was  desired  to  sell 
it  not  onl.y  in  order  to  settle  some  debts,  but '  because  the  surface  in 
some  parts  was  flaking  away.'  Kven  the  Ratfael  of  that  period 
is  not  to-day  represented  in  it  at  his  best.  But  it  still  jiistifies 
the  tribute  of  his  definitive  biogi-aphers.  Crowe  and  Ca\'alcaselle, 
who  speak  of  'the  monumental  attitudes,  the  breadth  of  the 
forms,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  females,  and  the  grand 
style  of  the  draperies.'  These  are  qualities  that  never  lose  their 
value  for  the  modern  artist  who  can  see  beyond  his  nose,  who 
is  not  besotted  in  the  provincialism  of  imagining  that  art  began 
when  he  discovered  Paris. 

"It  is  droll,  too,  to  reflect  that  so  many  of  the  disparagers  of 
Raffael  in  the  studios  were  glad  enough  to  emulate  his  prin- 
ciples when  the  latter  were  offered  to  them  Avith  a  French  trade- 
mark. We  were  discussing  in  this  place  not  long  since  the  debt 
American  art  owes  to  teachers  like  Gerome,  citing  his  great  pic- 
ture, 'Son  Eminence  Grise,'  as  typical  of  the  sound  workmanship 
which  he  inculcated.  That  was  precisely  what  Raffael  put 
into  the  Colonna  'Madonna.'  We  hailed  it  when  it  first  ap- 
peared at  the  Museum  as  a  masterpiece  of  majestic  design,  as  a 
triumph  of  linear  art,  and  we  so  hail  it  again,  rejoicing  in  the 
rebuke  it  administers  to  the  so-called  'advanced'  painters  of  the 
hour  who  fancy  that  they  can  neglect  the  rudiments  of  technique. 
They  think  that  technique  is  summed  up  in  forcible  brushwork. 
It  does  not  exist  until  it  includes  honest  draftsmanship,  and, 
above  all,  design.  Raffael's  design  in  this  picture  is  no  doubt 
formal,  diagrammatic,  whole  parasangs  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  of  what  we  call  realism.  Biit  it  is  strong  and  of 
beautiful  design,  and  in  its  very  simplicity  it  gives  the  student 
an  immediate  clue  to  the  subject.  Let  him  learn  from  the  young 
Raffael  how  to  demonstrate  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
Then,  by  and  by,  he  may,  with  the  more  readiness  and  with  the 
more  hope  of  success,  proceed  toward  the  great  artist's  great 
triumph,  that  of  proving,  by  the  sheer  power  of  genius,  that 
two  and  two  may  make  six." 


CHANCE  FOR  A  GERMAN  KIPLING— What  a  pity  there 
is  no  German  Kipling,  sighs  the  Hartford  Conrant,  to  tell  the 
storj-  of  the  capture  and  voyage  of  the  British  ship  Appam. 
The  Couranl  knows  of  none,  but  "if  the  war  shall  bring  out  a 
Teuton  who  shall  even  approximate  the  brilliancy  of  the  English 
Rudyard  at  his  best^ — the  material  is  there  ready  for  him." 
Further — 

"Of  course,  if  the  incident  could  have  been  turned  about, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  it  simply  couldn't  be,  Kipling 
would  have  been  the  man  to  write  the  story.  Somehow  his 
admirers  can  almost  see  the  way  he  would  do  it;  can  sense  the 
cleverness  with  which  he  would  spin  the  yarn  of  this  most 
remarkable  sea-romance;  can  get  the  tang  of  the  tale  as  he 
might  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  some  second  engineer  or  perhaps 
a  steward  of  the  prize-crew. 

"But  tho  Kipling  may  not  tell  the  tale — and  Kipling  is  too 
much  of  a  regular  Britisher  to  go  very  far  in  extoUing  unusual 
cleverness  and  shrewdness  on  the  part  of  the  hated  German — 
still  the  romance  is  there.  The  war  has  proved,  over  and  over 
again,  that  romance  s  ill  lives,  and  this  newest  incident  is  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs.  There  will  bo  questions  as  to  what  may 
become  of  the  ship,  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  her  captors; 
grave  diplomatic  coiTcspondence  may  result  from  the  romance; 
differences  of  opinion  will  surely  arise  as  to  this  nation's  duty 
in  tho  matter.     But  what  a  story  it  all  makes!" 


ART'S   REVENGE   UPON   "KULTUR" 

THE  VENGEANCE  which  art  may  take — and  has 
already  begun  to  take — upon  Kultur  is  set  forth  in  a  bitter 
article  by  Francis  Gribble  in  the  London  Standard. 
It  is  one  of  those  foreshadowing  articles,  dealing  with  aU  phases 
of  future  relations  between  the  now  warring  countries,  that  fiU 
the  papers  and  magazines  and  portend  an  early  end  of  the 
bloody  struggle.  If  the  Avriter  paints  a  bitter  fate  for  Germany, 
he,  besides  showing  the  incAitable  partizanship  of  an  Englishman, 
recalls  the  analogous  aftermath  of  1870.  He  defends  his  A-iews 
by  the  declaration  that  the  fate  he  paints  is  due  to  those 
who  "declare  war  upon  ideals."  As  one  example  of  art  taking 
vengeance  for  martyred  Belgium  this  British  novelist  imagines 
some  Maupassant  of  the  future  dealing  with  the  facts  from  the 
standpoints  of  suffering  children  and  compassionate  German 
mothers : 

" ' Think  of  it! '  said  one  of  my  friends.  '  They  have  terrorized 
the  country  so  that  little  tots  of  six  or  seven  throw  up  their 
hands  and  scream  for  mercy  when  they  see  the  Germans 
coming.' 

" '  Yes,'  said  another,  'and  all  the  roads  are  crowded  with  little 
children  wandering  about,  crying  for  their  mothei's;  and  no  one 
can  find  out  who  they  are,  or  to  whom  they  belong.' 

"It  was  not  a  phenomenon  which  could  remain  veiled  in 
mystery,  known  only  to  the  privileged  few.  Some  of  the 
German  war-correspondents  observed  it,  and  wrote  it  up;  and 
then  some  of  the  German  women,  having  read  their  descriptive 
articles,  were  moved  to  pity.  They  also  took  to  wTiting  to  the 
editors.  'The  poor  children!'  they  exclaimed.  'How^  terrible 
for  them!  Whatever  had  happened  was  no  fault  of  theirs! 
Could  not  something  be  done  for  them?'  And  woman  after 
woman  proposed  to  repair  the  crimes  of  German  men  by  adopting 
a  Belgian  orphan. 

"It  was  a  well-meant  offer,  in  which  one  detected  no  ring  of 
conscious  hypocrisy.  The  tears  of  sensibility  which  were  then 
shed  in  Germany  over  the  sufferings  of  the  Belgian  children  were 
quite  as  genuine  as  those  which  are  now  being  shed  over  the  price 
of  Danish  butter.  One  would  like  to  tell  the  story  without 
insisting  upon  the  irony  of  the  situation;  but  that  is  hardly 
possible.  Irony,  like  truth,  'will  out';  and  it  seems  to  me  now% 
as  it  seemed  to  me  then,  that  we  have  here  just  one  of  those 
themes  which  such  a  writer  as  Maupassant  would  have  im- 
mortalized. I  have  tried  to  conjecture  in  what  shape  the  story 
would  have  emerged  from  the  crucible  of  his  imagination.  He 
would  have  shown  us,  1  think,  the  German  matron's  heart  full 
of  benevolence  expanding  toward  affection,  and  the  little  orphan's 
heart,  sullen,  bitter,  and  unforgiving,  niu'sing  his  grievances  in 
spite  of  the  kindness  shown  to  him,  secretly  brooding  over  plans 
of  vengeance  to  be  executed  when  he  was  older.  And  then,  I 
fancy,  he  would  have  depicted  some  triA-ial  incident — the  in- 
fliction, say,  of  some  unjust  punisliment  for  some  childish  fault — 
arousing  latent  suUenness  to  instant  fury;  and  he  would  finally, 
one  conjectures,  have  shown  us  the  child  slowly  thinking  out 
some  cunning  scheme  of  immediate  revenge — stealing  matches 
and  petroleum,  perhaps,  and  setting  the  house  on  fire  at  the  dead 
of  night,  and  burning  his  benefactress  in  her  bed.  And  he 
would  have  left  us  with  the  feeling  that  the  real  criminal  was  not 
the  child,  but  the  German  officer  who  gave  the  order  for  the 
burning  of  Louvain. 

"It  may  be  that  that  particular  story  will  never  be  written. 
But  many  stories  of  the  sort — and  many  stories  stUl  deadlier 
to  the  good  name  of  Germany — will  assuredly  flood  the  world 
in  the  years  to  come;  and  the  certainty  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  will  thus  bo  the  seed  not  merely  of  the  Church,  but  of 
art  and  literature,  reveals  to  us  one  weakness  in  the  German 
position  of  which  perhaps  neither  the  Germans  themselves  nor 
their  enemies  perceive  the  full  significance.  The  Germans,  it  is 
true,  are  very  clever  people  in  their  way — wonderful  chemists 
and  wonderful  mechanics,  wonderful  organizers  and  wonderful 
commercial  travelers;  but  their  accomplishments  in  these 
fields  will  not  help  tlu^m  in  the  controversies  of  the  futiu"e.  On 
the  contrary,  we  shall  then  see  them  blundering  along  in  a. 
language  which  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  while  aU 
the  art  of  the  world,  all  the  wit  and  sarcasm  of  the  world, 
all  the  clear-cut  and  polished  intellect  of  the  world  will  be 
arrayed  against  them,  Kultur,  in  short,  is  not  only  'up  against' 
humanity.  It  is  also  'up  against'  art;  and  the  apostles  of 
Kultur  are  destined  to  find  that   their   enemies   comma  nd   the 
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fields    of    art    as  completely  as   the    British    fleet   commands 
the  seas." 

Of  what  that  means,  Mr.  Gribble  declares,  an  object-lesson 
may  be  seen  in  th  art  and  literature  arising  out  of  the  war  of  1870 : 

"Tho  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  may  make  history,  it  is 
the  artist  who  makes  the  reputations  alike  of  peoples  and  of 
individuals  by  his  power  of  playing  on  our  sympathies  as  on  an 
instrument  of  music.  The  (lermans  won  the  war,  annexed  the 
territory,  pocketed  the  money,  and  went  home  boasting,  to 
write  the  history  of  their  achievements;  but  no  one  except  the 
])rofessional  student  ever  reads  what  they  have  Avritten,  and  no 
one,  student  or  not,  is  ever  moved  by  their  monuments  as  one  is 
moved  bj'  the  'Quand  meme''  statue  in  the  Belfort  market-place. 
It  is  the  French,  not  the  German,  literature  of  the  war  which 
lives  and  persuades;  and  it  is  Detaille's  famous  picture,  'Les 
Vainqueurs,'  with  the  stolen  French  clocks  peeping  out  from 
under  the  tarpaulin  of  the  returning  German  wagon,  which 
mirrors  for  the  world  the  German  conduct  during  the  invasion. 
Ari,  in  short — taking  the  world  in  its  widest  sense  to  include  the 
work  of  Zola  and  Maupassant,  as  well  as  that  of  Detaille  and  the 
sculptors^has  fixt  the  popular  conception  of  the  Germans  of 


ever  a  German  barbarity  has  been  perpetrated  on  French  soil, 
the  repute  of  the  German  race  will  be  damned  for  generations — 
and  damned,  as  tho  artistic  work  ah-eady  done  shows,  so  terribly. 
Tho  Kaiser  of  popular  imagination  will  always  be  the  Kaiser 
as  pictured  by  Louis  Raemakers,  cowering  before  the  figure 
of  Ghrist  and  stammering  out  his  weak  excuses;  the  German 
soldiers  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  pigs  which  Louis 
Raemakers  depicted  devouring  Edith  CavoU's  dead  body;  the 
Iron  Cross  will  be  the  decoration  which  Louis  Raemakers  ap- 
pended to  those  pigs'  tails.  If  there  is  any  eventual  recogni- 
tion of  the  better  qualities  of  the  better  men  among  the  German 
people,  they  will  owe  that  recognition  to  the  magnanimity  of 
their  enemies." 


SHAW   ON  THE   MUNITION-MAKER 


T 


^HO  WRITTEN  as  long  ago  as  1906,  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Major  Barbara"  is  in  some  respects  a  play  essentially 
for  1916.  When  theatergoers  hear  at  the  Playhouse  in 
New  York  one  of  the  leading  characters — the  millionaire  Under- 
gfiafl — give  his  justification  of  himself  as  a  munition-maker  they 

may  perhaps  begin   to 


THE   SALVATIONIST  MUNITION-MAKER. 

The  trombone-player  is  Undershaft  of  Mr.  Shaw's  "Major  Barbara,"  who  grows  richer  each  day  making  firearms 
and  as  readily  gives  his  check  to  the  Salvation  Army,  finding  it  all  in  the  day's  work. 


1870  as  thieves  and  murderers,  as  surely  as  the  art  of  Carlyle  has 
fixt  the  popular  conception  of  Robespierre  as  'sea-green.'" 

The  same  thing  he  believes  wiU  happen  as  before,  "but  it  will 
happen  in  a  far  more  intense  degree  and  with  far  more  damning 
and  durable  effect."     He  adds,  with  intense  anti-German  feehng: 

"The  Germans  will  protest  and  howl — there  are  no  people 
like  them  for  howling  and  protesting;  but  they  will  find — they 
most  clearly  are  foredoomed  to  find — that  the  history  of  the 
present  war  accepted  by  the  world  will  b(*  a  history  written  by 
their  enemies,  from  documents  which  their  enemies  are  even 
now  carefully  collecting  and  collatinj.-  illuminated  by  their 
enemieis'  wit,  and  illustrated  by  their  eneinios'  paintings,  sculj)- 
tures,  and  cartoons.  By  the  monuments  which  will  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Edith  Cavell,  and  those  other  monuments 
which  are  to  be  set  uj),  with  full  explanatory  inscriptions,  whor- 


puzzle  themselves  as 
to  where  Bernard  Shaw, 
the  Socialist,  stands  in 
regard  to  the  present 
war.  Of  course,  ten 
years  ago  the  present 
conflict  was  barely 
glimpsed,  at  least  in 
England;  and  the  the- 
sis that  Shaw  was  then 
bent  on  defending  was 
the  criminality  of  pov- 
erty. The  figure  who 
brings  it  home  to  us  is, 
for  purposes  of  empha- 
sis, presented  as  a 
maker  of  firearms.  In 
his  preface  to  the  play 
Shaw  declares  that  he 
has  ' '  represented  a 
man  who  has  become 
intellectually  and  spir- 
itually as  well  as  prac- 
tically conscious  of 
the  irresistible  natural 
truth  which  we  all  ab- 
hor and  repudiate:  to 
wit,  that  the  greatest 
of  evils  and  the  worfet 
of  crimes  is  poverty, 
and  that  our  first  duty 
— a  duty  to  which  eve- 
ry other  consideration 
should  be  sacrificed — 
is  not  to  be  poor."  The  time-honored  platitudes,  "poor 
but  honest,"  "the  respectable  poor,"  declares  the  oracle  of 
Shavian  wit,  are  as  intolerable  and  as  immoral  as  "drunken 
but  amiable,"  "fraudulent  but  a  good  after-dinner  speaker," 
"splendidly  criminal,"  and  the  like.  Undershaft,  we  are  told, 
"is  simply  a  man  who,  having  grasped  the  fact  that  poverty  is  a 
crime,  knows  that  when  society  offered  him  the  alternative 
of  poverty  or  a  lucrative  trade  in  death  and  destruction,  it  ofTered 
him,  not  a  choice  between  opulent  villainy  and  humble  virtue, 
but  between  energetic  enterprise  and  cowardly  infamy."  Mr. 
Shaw  does  not  permit  his  character  any  hypocritical  sentimental- 
isui  over  the  nature  of  his  trade.  In  bouncing  phrase  ho  utters 
his  profession  of  faith : 

"Here  I  am,  a  manufacturer  of  mutilation  and  murder.     I  find 
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myself  in  a  specially  amiable  humor  just  now  because,  this 
morning,  down  at  the  foundry,  we  blew  twenty-seven  dummj^ 
soldiers  into  fragments  with  a  gun  which  formerly  destroyed 
only  thirteen.  .  .  .  The  more  destructive  war  becomes  the  more 
fascinating  we  find  it.  No,  Mr.  Lomax;  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  making  the  usual  excuse  for  my  trade;  but  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it.  I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  keep  their  morals  and 
their  business  in  water-tight  compartments.  All  the  spare 
money  my  trade-rivals  spend  on  hospitals,  cathedrals,  and  other 
receptacles  for  conscience-money  I  devote  to  experiments  and 
researches  in  improved  methods  of  destroying  life  and  property. 
I  have  always  done  so;  and  I  always  shall.  Therefore  your 
Clmstmas-card  moralities  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men  are  of  no  use  to  me.  Your  Christianity,  which 
enjoins  you  to  resist  not  evil,  and  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
would  make  me  a  bankrupt.  My  morality' — my  religion — must 
have  a  place  for  cannons  and  torpedoes  in  it." 

It  is  the  same  brutal  sincerity  that  makes  Undcrshaft  see  and 
declare  the  \drtues  of  alcohol,  pointing  out  that  it  "assists 
the  doctor  in  healing  the  sick.  It  makes  life  bearable  to 
milUons  of  people  who  could  not  endure  their  existence  if  they 
were  quite  sober.  It  enables  Parliament  to  do  things  at  eleven 
at  night  that  no  sane  person  would  do  at  eleven  in  the  morning." 
With  this  speech  he  tries  to  justify  Badger,  the  distiller,  and  gain 
him  credit  for  the  cheek  he  gives  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Im- 
mediately he  offers  Mrs.  Baines-,  a  Salvationist,  his  own  check 
and  his  own  justification: 

"I  also,  Mrs.  Baines,  may  claim  a  little  disinterestedness. 
Think  of  my  business!  Think  of  the  widows  and  orphans!  the 
men  and  lads  torn  to  pieces  with  shrapnel  and  poisoned  with 
lyddite!  (Mrs.  Baines  shi'inks;  but  he  goes  on  remorselessly); 
the  oceans  of  blood,  not  one  drop  of  which  is  shed  in  a  really  just 
cause!  the  ravaged  crops!  the  peaceful  peasants  forced,  women 
and  men,  to  till  their  fields  under  the  fire  of  opposing  armies 
on  pain  of  starvation!  the  bad  blood  of  the  fierce  little  cowards 
at  home  who  egg  on  others  to  fight  for  the  gratification  of  their 
national  vanity!  AU  tliis  makes  money  for  me:  I  am  never 
richer,  never  busier  than  when  the  papers  are  full  of  it.  Well, 
it  is  your  work  to  preach  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men. 
(Mrs.  Baines's  face  lights  up  again.)  Every  convert  you  make 
is  a  vote  against  war.  (Her  lips  move  in  prayer.)  Yet  I  give 
you  this  money  to  help  you  to  hasten  my  own  commercial  ruin. 
(He  gives  her  the  check.)" 

Almost  at  the  close  of  his  play  Mr.  Shaw  gives  in  mottoes  the 
history  of  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  successive  generations  of 
Undershafts,  and  they  seem  to  epitomize  much  of  the  argument 
the  present  war  has  produced.     It  is  "the  faith  of  an  armorer": 

"To  give  arms  to  all  men  who  offer  an  honest  price  for  them, 
without  respect  of  persons  or  principles:  to  aristocrat  and 
republican,  to  Nihilist  and  Czar,  to  capitalist  and  Socialist,  to 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  burglar  and  policeman,  to  black 
man,  white  man,  and  yellow  man,  to  all  sorts  and  conditions,  all 
nationaUties,  all  faiths,  all  foUies,  all  causes,  and  all  crimes.  The 
first  Undershaft  wrote  up  in  his  shop.  If  God  Gave  the  Hand, 
Let  Not  Man  Withhold  the  Sword.  The  second  wrote  up, 
All  Have  the  Right  to  Fight:  None  Have  the  Right  to 
Judge.  The  third  wrote  up.  To  Man,  the  Weapon  :  to  Heaven, 
the  Victory.  The  fourth  had  no  literary  turn;  so  he  did  not 
write, up  anything;  but  he  sold  cannons  to  Napoleon  under  the 
nose  of  George  the  Third.  The  fifth  wrote  up.  Peace  Shall 
Not  Prevail  Save  with  the  Sword  in  Her  Hand.  The  sixth, 
my  master,  was  best  of  all.  He  wrote  up,  Nothing  is  Ever 
Done  in  This  World  Until  Men  are  Prepared  to  Kill  One 
Another  If  It  Is  Not  Done.  After  that,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  seventh  to  say.    So  he  wrote  up,  simply,  Unashamed." 

In  his  preface  to  the  play  Mr.  Shaw  asserts  that  Undershaft 
"is  not  the  dupe  of  that  public  sentiment  against  killing  which 
is  propagated  and  endowed  by  people  who  would  otherwise 
be  killed  themselves,  or  of  the  mouth-honor  paid  to  poverty  by 
rich  and  insubordinate  do-nothings  who  want  to  rob  the  poor 
without  courage  and  command  them  without  superiority."  He 
quotes  Froissart's  hero  who  saw  that  "to  rob  and  pill  was  a  good 
hfe,"  and  he  asserts  that  Froissart's  Knight,  "in  placing  the 
achievement  of  a  good  life  before  all  other  duties — which  indeed 


are  not  duties  at  all  when  they  conflict  with  it,  but  plain  wicked- 
nesses— behaved  bravely,  admirably,  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
public-spiritedly." 

WAR'S   EFFECT   ON  AMERICAN  LETTERS 

A  Is  ALMOST  inexplicable  situation,  probably  created  by 
/-\  th(»  war,  appears  in  the  pronounced  decrease  in  the 
-^  -^  amount  of  American  literary  production.  The  New 
York  Times  Review  of  Books,  taking  the  figures  issued  by  The 
Publishers'  Weekly,  makes  a  comparison  between  the  publications 
of  this  country  for  1914  and  1915.  There  is  a  certain  flaw  in 
such  a  comparison,  for  the  war  began  in  the  middle  of  1914,  and 
The  Times  points  out  that  a  fairer  comparison  would  be  reached 
by  taking  tJie  statistics  for  1913  and  1915.  The  differences 
between  1914  and  1915,  however,  it  is  observed,  "are  marked 
enough  to  show  the  quaUty  and  amount  of  thi  effect  up  to  date 
and  to  indicate  what  we  may  still  expect."  The  number  of 
books  appearing  in  1914  is  placed  at  12,010  and  for  1915  at 
9,734.  The  Times  thus  shows  its  astonishment  at  the  blighting 
effect  on  American  hterary  producers: 

"In  analyzing  these  figures  one  finds,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  books  by  English  and 
other  foreign  authors.  The  bulk  of  the  decrease,  however,  was 
in  the  books  by  American  authors,  a  fact  that  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  result  as  pictured  beforehand  by  various  literary 
forecasters.  There  seemed  to  be  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
war  would  divert  European  authors  from  their  normal  activities, 
with  a  consequent  fall  in  foreign  book-production,  while,  con- 
versely, American  authors  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
an  increasing  number  of  volumes  to  the  annual  output. 

"This  has  not  happened.  Last  year  the  number  of  books  bj^ 
American  authors  was  1,631  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year;  the 
number  by  foreign  authors  was  645  fewer  than  in  1914.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  in  decrease  is  rather  difficult  to  reach. 
One  gathers,  at  any  rate,  that  the  war  has  had  quite  as  paralyzing 
an  effect  upon  literary  industry  here  as  it  has  abroad — altho 
such  a  conclusion  naturally  makes  one  somewhat  skeptical  of 
the  infallibility  of  statistics  in  matters  of  this  kind.  For  the 
rest,  the  figures  given  by  The  Publishers'  Weekly  show  that  the 
expected  has  happened  in  current  literature. 

"In  only  three  of  the  classifications  of  the  latter  were  gains 
shown  last  year;  these  were  in  domestic  economy,  history,  and 
business.  In  the  first  of  these  there  were  only  two  more  titles 
than  in  1914,  an  insignificant  increase  that  is  practically  mean- 
ingless. In  history  the  gain  was  substantial,  758  titles  as  against 
581  in  1914;  in  business  it  was  252  in  1915,  229  in  1914.  The 
gain  in  books  of  history  represents,  of  course,  the  direct  influence 
of  the  war  on  Literature  and  may  be  expected  to  increase  for 
some  little  time  to  come.  The  gain  in  books  on  business  is  not 
so  easily  interpreted.  It  shows  an  increased  demand  for  hand- 
books of  practical  and  theoretical  information  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  why  this  demand  should  be  emphasized  just  now 
is  not  easily  explained. 

"Another  significant  item  in  this  table  of  figures  is  one  showing 
that  books  of  poetry  and  drama,  altho  fewer  in  number  than 
in  1914,  nevertheless  gained  in  relative  importance  and  popu- 
larity last  year.  They  now  occupy  fourth  place  after  fiction, 
religion,  and  history." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  we 
published  more  books  on  domestic  economy  and  business  last 
year  than  the  year  before,  while  Great  Britain  also  increased 
her  output  of  business  books,  notes  some  other  rearrangements: 

"In  each  country,  history  has  risen  from  tenth  place  to  third, 
being  exceeded  only  by  fiction — and  reUgious  works.  Sociology 
and  economics,  which  with  us  gained  first  place  in  non-fiction 
in  1913,  and  held  it  in  1914,  altho  almost  overtaken  in  that  year 
by  religion  and  theology,  dropt  in  1915  to  fifth,  being  surpassed 
by  fiction,  books  on  rehgion,  history,  and  pooti*y  and  drama. 
Altho  books  on  religion  fell  off  from  1,000  to  800,  they  hold  first 
place  in  non-fiction  in  both  England  and  America  by  a  wider 
margin  over  history  than  that  which  separated  them  from 
sociology  and  economics  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  1914.  Here 
also,  observers  think,  they  see  an  effect  of  the  war.  Poetry  and 
drama,  with  us,  held  fourth  place  in  both  years;  in  England,  it 
comes  lower  down,  below  science  and  juvenile  books,  as  well  as 
sociology.    Figures  from  other  European  countries  are  scanty." 


GERMAN  BISHOPS  INVOKED  BY  BELGIAN  BISHOPS 


SCRAPS  AND  PATCHES  of  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Mercior 
and  the  Episcopate  of  Belgium  written  to  the  Catholic 
prelates  of  CJermany  ha\e  filtered  tlu*ough  the  news- 
dispatches;  but  the  New  York  Evening  Post  recently  furnished 
its  readers  •with   a   translation   of   the  complete   text.     Many 
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■THE    CONSOLER." 
By  Harold  Copping. 
Christ  the  Consoler  lays  a  healing  hand  on  the  stricken  soul  of  the  yoiing  widow 
child,  her  remaining  comfort,  holds  a  memento  of  hi.«  father's  sacrifice. 


readers  now  know  what  the  Kaiser  forbade  his  ecclesiastical 
subjects  to  read  or  hear.  Even  Cardinal  Mereier's  recent  visit 
to  Rome  was  unsuccessful  in  opening  a  "hannel  to  Germany. 
The  letter  bears  the  date  of  November,  1915,  and  in  its  opening 
paragraphs  the  Belgian  prelates  reaffirm  many  assertions 
respecting   the   conduct   of   German    troops   in    Belgium    that 


have  been  freely  published  in  neutral  and  Allied  countries.  They 
deal  also  with  the  extenuating  arguments  emanating  from 
Gorman  sources,  accounting  for  such  military  severity  as  may 
be  admitted  on  the  plea  of  Belgian  franc-tireur  warfare.  They 
quote  the  Kaiser's  letter  to  President  Wilson,  and  remark 
resentfully  that  "in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Emperor  of  Germany  covered 
with  his  authority  the  calumnious  accusa- 
tions of  which  our  innocent  populations  were 
the  object."  The  telegram  was  posted  up  in 
Belgium  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  prel- 
ates affirm,  and  the  next' day  the  Bishop  of 
Namur  sought  an  audience  with  the  Military 
Governor  "to  protest  against  the  reputation 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  sought  to  give  to 
the  Belgian  clprgj- ;  he  affirmed  the  innocence 
of  all  the  members  of  the  clergy  who  had 
been  shot  or  maltrcj^ted,  and  declared  that 
he  was  ready  himself  to  publish  any  culpable 
deeds  which  might  be  proved."  The  offer 
was  not  accepted.  The  following  paragraph 
fleclares : 

"Thus  calumny  was  able  to  pursue  its 
course  freely.  The  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Center  rivaled  the  Lutheran  press;  and  the 
clay  when  thousands  of  our  fellow  country- 
men, ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  of  Vise, 
Aerschot,  Wessemael,  Herent,  Louvain,  and 
twenty  other  places,  all  as  innocent  of  acts 
(jf  war  or  cruelty  as  you  and  we,  were  taken 
off  as  prisoners  and  passed  through  the  rail- 
way stations  of  Aix-la-(^hapelle  and  Cologne, 
and,  for  mortal  hours,  were  given  over  as  a 
show  to  the  unwholesome  curiosity  of  the 
Rhenish  metropolis,  they  had  the  grief  to 
know  that  their  Catholic;  brethren  vomited 
over  them  just  as  many  insults  as  did  the 
Lutherans  of  Celle.  Soltau,  or  Magdeburg. 

"Not  one  voice  was  lifted  up  in  Germany 
to  take  the  defense  of  the  victims. 

"The  legend  which  was  transforming  in- 
nocent into  guilty  persons  and  crime  into 
an  act  of  justice  thus  became  accredited,  and 
on  :May  10,  191.'),  the  White  Book —an 
official  organ  of  the  Cierman  Empire — dared 
to  adopt  it  on  its  own  account,  and  to 
circulate  in  neutral  countries  these  odious 
aiul  cowardly  falsehoods: 

" '  There  is  no  doubt  that  Cierman  wounded 
have  been  striptand  finished,  yes,  and  fright- 
fully mutilated  by  the  Belgian  population, 
and  that  even  women  and  young  girls  have 
taken  part  in  such  abominations.  Wounded 
soldiers  have  had  their  eyes  put  out,  their 
ears,  nose,  fingers,  and  organs  cut  off,  or  their 
bowels  opened;  in  other  cases,  German 
soldiers  have  been  poisoned,  hanged  to  trees, 
have  had  boiling  liquid  pourcnl  o\er  them, 
and  been  sometimes  burned,  so  that  they 
have  endured  death  in  atrocious  pain. 
Such  bestial  proceedings  of  the  population 
not  only  violate  obligations  expressly  formulated  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  concerning  the  attention  and  care  due  to 
the  wounded  of  an  encMiiy  army,  l)ut  they  are  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity." 

' '  Put  yourselves  for  a  moment  in  our  place,  dear  brethren  in 
the  faith  and  priesthood. 

"We  know  that  these  shameless  accusatious  of  the  Imperial 
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Government  are,   from  one  end    to   the  other,   calumnies — we 
know  it  and  we  swear  it. 

"Now,  your  Government  invokes  for  its  justification  witnesses 
that  hsAe  been  subjected  to  no  check  and  to  no  cross-examination. 

"Is  it  not  your  duty,  not  only  in  charity,  but  in  strict  justice, 
to  enlighten  yourselves,  to  enlighten  the  faithful  of  your  Hocks, 
and  to  furnish  us  with  the  occasion  to  establish  judicially  our 
innocence? 

"You  owe  us  this  satisfaction  in  th"  name  of  Catholic  chainty 
which  dominates  national  conflicts.  You  owe  it  to  us — to-day— 
in  strict  justice,  because  a  committee,  covered  by  at  least  your 
tacit  approbation,  and  composed  of  all  that  is  most  distinguished 
in  politics  and  science 
and  religion  in  Ger- 
many, has  undertaken 
the  patronage  of  the 
official  accusations  and 
r-onfided  to  the  pen  of 
a  Catholic  priest.  Prof. 
A.  J.  Rosenberg,  of 
Paderborn,  the  task  of 
r-ondensing  them  in  a 
book  entitled.  'The 
Lying  Accusations  of 
French  Catholics 
against  Germany,"  and 
has  thus  put  on  the 
back  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  active  and 
public  propagation  of 
the  calumny  against 
the  Belgian  people." 

The  Belgian  letter 
prays  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German 
Episcopate  appoint  del- 
egates to  an  official 
tribunal  of  inquiry, 
granting  their  Belgian 
colleagues  an  equal 
number,  and  this  tribu- 
nal to  call  a  "superar- 
biter"  from  a  neutral 
State — Holland,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  or  the 
United  States — to  pre- 
side. It  begs  for  in- 
vestigation and  repeats  that  "the  German  authority  was  de- 
sirous to  institute  investigations."     But — 

"It  wished  them  to  be  one-sided — that  is,  without  any  judi- 
cial value. 

"After  it  had  refused  the  investigation  demanded  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Malines,  the  German  authorities  went  into  different 
localities  where  priests  had  been  shot  and  peaceful  citizens 
massacred  or  made  prisoners,  and  there— on  the  depositions  of  a 
few  witnesses  taken  haphazard  or  selected  discreetly,  sometimes 
in  presence  of  a  local  authority  who  was  ignorant  of  the  German 
language,  and  thus  found  himself  forced  to  accept  and  sign  blindl> 
the  minutes  made — it  believed  itself  authorized  to  come  to  con- 
clusions which  were  afterward  to  bo  presented  to  the  public  as 
results  of  cross-examination. 

"The  German  investigation  was  carried  out,  in  November, 
1914,  at  Louvain,  in  such  conditions.  It  is  therefore  devoid  of 
any  authority. 

"So  it  is  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  you." 

,\gainst  the  possible  objection  that  investigation  would  now 
he  premature,  the  Belgians  in\-ite  it  despite  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  to  be  made  in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  them; 

"Decisive  reasons  are  opposed  to  all  dilatory  procedure. 

"The  first,  that  which  will  go  straight  to  your  hearts,  is  that 
we  are  the  weak  and  you  the  powerful.  You  would  not  wish  Ut 
abuse  of  your  strength  against  us 

i"Now,  whereas  you  have  all  liberty  to  flood  neutral  countries 
with  your  publications,  we  are  imprisoned  and  reduced  to  silence. 


Hardly  are  we  permitted  to  lift  up  our  voices  inside  our  churches: 
the  preaching  in  them  is  checked  off,  that  is,  parodied  by  paid 
spies;  protestations  of  conscience  are  qualified  revolts  against 
public  authorities;  what  we  write  is  stopt  at  the  frontier  as 
contraband.  So  you  alone  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
pen,  and  if  you  will,  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  equity,  procure  a 
particle  of  it  for  Belgians  who  are  accused  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  defend  themselves,  it  is  for  you  to  come  to  their  protection  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  old  law  adage — Audiatur  et  altera  pars 
('Let  the  other  side  be  heard") — is  posted  up,  they  tell  us,  at  the 
doors  of  many  German  courts  of  law.  In  any  case,  for  you  as  for 
us,  it'is  law  for  the  official  judgments  of  bishops,  and  doubtless,  too. 


Kruiii  tilt;  '  ■  Iliusti  iiLc  Zeituilg.'* 

A  GERMAN  VERSION  OP  THE   SAME   IDEA. 
Clirist  tlie  Consoler  visits  the  wounded  soldier  on  the  battle-fleld.      From  a  painting  by  Walther  Firle. 


with  you,  as  with  us,  it  circulates  in  the  people's  speech  under 

this  figure — ^' Who  hears  but  one  bell  hears  but  one  sound.' 

"Germany  will  not  give  us  back  the  blood  she  has  made  to 
flow  and  the  innocent  lives  her  armies  have  mowed  down — but 
it  is  in  her  power  to  make  restitution  to  the  Belgian  people  of 
their  honor,  which  she  has  violated  or  let  be  violated." 


"LYING"  CHURCHES-Eastern  methods  of  diplomacy  covered 
by  the  euphemism, "saving  the  face,"  are  charged  against  certain 
of  om-  churches  by  their  own  denominational  organs.  These 
Western  spokesmen  use  a  shorter  and  more  blandly  Sa.xon  term 
than  the  polite  Orientals  and  call  it  lying.  The  Standard,  a 
Chicago  Baptist  journal,  couples  its  denomination  with  the 
Presbyterian  on  the  authority  of  a  story  published  in  Thr 
Continent  (Chicago)  respecting  the  farewell  given  by  a  church 
to  a  retiring  pastor: 

'A  prominent  Presbyterian  church  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in 
praise  of  its  retiring  pastor  and  relating  how  he  resisted  all  the 
pleas  of  his  people  to  remain.  Elaborate  resolutions  are  ap- 
pended in  which  the  session  and  all  other  church  organizations 
express  their  heart-broken  sorrow.  The  elders  took  formal 
a,(;tion,  pledging  'hearty  cooperation  and  support"  if  he  Would 
only  remain.  .\11  this  in  spite  of  the  fact.  iu)lonous  enough  to 
be  known  to  hundreds,  that  mouths  befon>  the  session  served 
notice  on  the  pastor  that  his  presence  was  unendurable  and  that 
he  must  leave  as  soon  as  he  could  find  another  church,  whereupon 
the  unhappy  man  began  scouring  the  country  to  find  a  field 
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before  the  situation  became  iinendui'able.  In  tliis  connection 
The  Continent  quotes  the  sententious  remark  of  a  well-known 
Pi-esbyterian  leader,  uttered  se\eral  years  ago,  in  \'iew  of  a 
similar  juggle:  'Before  we  church  folk  ever  get  any  gi-eat 
blessings  from  the  Lord,  we  have  got  to  learn  to  quit  lying.' 
Of  course,  our  good  brother  couldn't  have  been  referring  to 
Baptist  churches!  Nevertheless,  there  is  something  about  tliis 
story  that  is  hauntingly  familiar.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  some 
Baptist  paper,  perhaps  The  Slandard,  we  have  read  some  church 
news  that  sounded  like  this!  Have  you?  We  talk  about  our 
almond-eyed  brothers  in  Asia  'saA-ing  their  face'  and  its  great 
importance  in  their  sight  as  a  factor  in  diplomacy.  Such  in- 
stances as  the  one  cited  by  The  Continent  should  remind  us  that 
Asiatics  are  not  the  only  experts  in  the  art  of  'saving  the  face.' 
But  why  can  we  not  save  the  truth  at  the  same  time?  " 


WHAT  JESUS   MEANS   TO   A  RADICAL 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  has  been  attacked  from 
within  as  well  as  -without  for  its  unsympathetic  attitude 
toward  radical  thought  and  toward  the  radical  move- 
ments of  the  day.  Now,  in  turn,  we  find  a  leading  journalistic 
exponent  of  ultraradicalism  scored  by  some  of  its  friends  and 
subscribers  for  apparently  assuming  that  really  intelligent  and 
up-to-date  people  no  longer  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divine 
Redeemer  of  Mankind.  Such  an  assumption,  writes  Miss 
Vida  D.  Scudder  to  The  Masses  (New  York),  is  "provincial," 
and  the  work  of  an  unimaginative  and  unsoeialized  mind. 
There  are  plenty  of  forward-looking,  radical-minded  people 
"who  consider  themselves,  not  merely  with  you,  admirers  of  a 
dead  martjT-hero,  but  disciples  of  a  Living  Lord."  Indeed, 
asserts  the  Wellesley  educator,  Socialist,  and  churchwoman, 
the  vision  of  the  Livmg  Christ  "is  most  compelling  to-day 
among  those  who  believe — they  really  do,  I  assure  you — that 
he  who  was  executed  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  religious, 
intellectual,  and  governing  classes  of  his  day  is  to  be  the  Judge 
of  the  human  race."  The  discussion  started  from  the  publica- 
tion in  The  Masses  of  "Heavenly  Discourse,"  an  imaginary 
conversation  between  the  two  chief  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The 
dialog,  as  described  by  the  editor,  "ridiculed  the  petty  God 
and  Jesus  of  Churchdom  and  their  'holy  matrimony'  that  sus- 
pends its  sanctitude  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  it  did  this 
with  the  wit  of  every-day  conversation."  In  a  talk  on  editorial 
policy  the  editor  of  The  Masses  quotes  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Howe, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island,  as  calling  the 
"Discourse"  "about  the  best  thing  you've  ever  had  in  there." 
To  another  reader  of  The  Masses  it  "simply  shows  up  the 
abstu-dity  of  the  God  the  hypocrites  and  pretenders  to  Chris- 
tianity have  manufactm-ed  to  aid  their  commercial  schemes." 
But  "the  smart  and  cheap  vulgarity  of  the  thing"  was  "too 
much"  for  Miss  Scudder,  while  a  Cahfornian  subscriber  writes 
in  to  say: 

"After  reading  an  article  in  one  of  your  last  numbers  pur- 
porting to  be  a  dialog  between  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  I  can  not 
refrain  from  entering  my  protest  against  a  spirit  which  to  me  is 
blasphemous.  Is  it  a  necessary  part  of  your  propaganda  to 
cause  many  of  yoior  readers  pain  in  handhng  religious  feelings 
thus?  Many  of  us  who  are  Christians  can  stand  for  the  Church 
being  made  a  target  of  abuse,  but  we  feel  that  the  hne  should 
be  drawn  somewhere 

"Keep  hammering  away  at  the  failm-e  of  us  who  profess 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — we  need  it;  we  must  never 
think  we  are  following  his  ideals  as  closely  as  smug  complacency 
suggests.  But  please  do  not  serve  up  in  your  columns  more 
of  such  articles  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  alienate 
without  benefiting — and  which  are  in  bad  taste,  I  firmly  believe." 

The  editor  of  The  Masses,  in  reply,  states  his  attitude  as  a 
radical  toward  Christ  in  these  words: 

"We  believe  in  Jesus.  Wo  beheve  that  he  lived  and  died 
laboring  and  fighting,  in  a  noble  atmosphere  of  disreputability, 
for  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  man.  To  us  his  memory  is  the 
memory  of  a  hero,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  our  indignation 


against  the  Church  rises  from  that.  We  are  indignant,  not 
only  because  the  Church  is  reactionary,  but  because  the  Chiu-ch 
betrayed  Jesus.  The  Church  took  Christ's  name  and  then  sold 
out  to  the  ruling  classes.  The  Church  is  Judas.  And  to  us 
that  httle  immaculate  icon  that  sits  at  the  right  hand  [of  the 
image  of  God  in  heaven  is  a  part  of  the  whole  traitorous  pro- 
cedure. Whoever  puts  Jesus  up  there  dodges  him  down  here — • 
that  has  been  oiu-  experience.  Look  into  your  mind  and  find 
out  whether  it  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  you  want  to  defend 
against  satu*e,  or  a  certain  paste-and-water  conception  of  him 
wiiich  assiu-edly  needs  your  defense. 

"To  us  a  dialog  that  ridicules,  with  exquisite  art,  this  trans- 
lated Christ  and  denatm-ed  gospel  of  a  Chm-ch  that  justifies 
exploitation  and  comforts  with  sanctimonious  emotions  those 
whose  pockets  profit  by  it — such  a  dialog  expresses  the  very 
sharpness  of  oiu*  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Jesus." 

But  this  explanation  does  not  satisfy  Miss  Scudder.  She 
writes  to  the  Sociahst  editor  to  tell  him  that  the  California 
objector  does  not  stand  alone.  And  in  so  doing  she  tries  to  show 
how  one  may  be  a  radical,  a  Sociahst,  and  also  a  Christian  mystic, 
with  a  living  faith  in  the  old  creeds.  The  letter,  as  printed  in 
the  emrent  Masses,  reads  in  part  as  foUows: 

"  It  is  high  time  for  you  to  recognize  that  anti-Church  radicals 
do  not  absorb  radicahsm  any  more  than  Church  members  absorb 
Christianity.  The  old  creeds  are  not  dead,  tho  impassioned 
beUevers  in  them  are  not  often  met.  .  .  .  They  exist,  however, 
these  beUevers — men  and  women  who  consider  themselves, 
not  merely  with  you,  admirers  of  a  dead  martyr-hero,  but 
disciples  of  a  Living  Lord.  Among  these  disciples  a  considerable 
number  find  the  pungent  and  penetrating  treatment  of  Chm-ch- 
ianity  and  civilization  in  The  Masses  as  welcome  as  flowers  in 
May.  They  agree  with  you  not  all  the  time,  but  much  of  the 
time,  and  they  give  thanks  for  you  and  wish  they  were  clever 
enough  to  do  so  too. 

"For  among  those  who  know  an  interior  union  wth  the 
Living  Christ  (pardon  the  strange  language),  he  is  manifest 
more  and  more  as  the  Christ  of  the  Revolution. 

"Of  course,  this  vision  of  him  was  long  obscured.  But  it  has 
never  been  lost.  In  the  unpromising  eighteenth  century, 
WiUiam  Blake  defiantly  proclaimed  it: 

The  vision  of  Christ  which  thou  dost  see 

Is  my  vision's  greatest  enemy. 

Both  read  the  Bible  day  and  night, 

But  thou  readest  blacli  where  I  read  white. 

Where'er  his  chariot  took  its  way 
The  gates  of  death  let  in  the  day. 

"So  long  as  the  Gospels  are  read  aloud  Sunday  after  Sunday  in 
chm-ch,  the  vision  can't  be  lost.  It  bides  its  time,  it  finds  its 
own.  It  is  most  compeUing  to-day  among  those  who  beheve — 
they  really  do,  I  assure  you — that  he  who  was  executed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  governing 
classes  of  his  day  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  human  race. 

"In  gently  assuming  that  no  inteUigent  person  who  enjoys 
The  Masses  holds  this  extraordinary  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are 
provincial.  Please  sociahze  your  mind!  Please  open  imagina- 
tion to  the  fact  of  which  I  inform  you — that  there  are  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  stand  shotilder  to  shoulder  with  j^ou  in  the  fight 
for  a  clean,  just,  democratic  civilization,  who  get  authenti*; 
inspiration  from  sources  closed  to  you.  And  don't  sneer  at  their 
sanctities;  it  isn't  worth  wliile.  The  most  seeming  obsolete 
formula  is  hkely  to  have  a  sacred  heart  beating  in  it.  It  has 
meant,  at  all  events,  something  profound  in  human  experience. 
Were  I  in  Buddha-land,  I  should  never  make  fun  of  even  the  most 
crude  and  popular  forms  of  Buddha-worship.  Were  I  among  the 
Turks,  I  should  say  my  prayers  in  the  mosques — always  sup- 
posing (I  am  hazy  on  this  point)  that  they  would  admit  a 
lady.  The  Masses  lives  in  a  countrj^  where  a  great  deal  of  real 
Christianity  survives — tho  I  confess  that  appearances  rather 
contradict  the  assertion.  It  wouldn't  do  you  a  bit  of  harm  to 
show  a  little  respect  for  it.  For  the  amazing  truth  of  the  old 
Christian  formulas  is  plain  to  the  experience  of  thousands,  and 
great  tides  of  Christian  mysticism  aro  rising  to  refresh  the  arid 
souls  of  our  generation. 

"  I  hardly  expect  you  to  be  interested  in  all  this.  And  nobody 
is  trying  to  convert  you.  You  are  doing  a  lot  of  good  just  where 
you  are,  and  we  all  have  eternity,  and  possibly  lots  of  lives 
ahead  even  on  earth,  in  which  to  learn  things  we  don't  luiow. 
But  as  we  nmddle  along  together,  it  should  be  possible  to  believe 
people  who  tell  us  that  they  see  a  light  we  don't,  and  to  accept 
them  courteously  as  fellow  pilgrims  toward  the  City  of  Equity." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


WHEN  it  was  first  proposed  to  publish 
magazines  of  poetry,  the  project  was 
considered  attractively  idealistic,  but  few 
believed  it  would  be  successful.  The 
public,  it  was  said,  wanted  to  read  stories 
and  special  articles;  poetry  had  only  a 
decorative  value  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 
The  poets,  it  was  prophesied,  would  send  to 
the  poetry-magazines  only  the  verse  which 
they  were  unable  to  sell  to  the  periodicals 
which  printed  the  usual  miseeUany. 

But  the  poetry-magazines  are  now,  after 
the  passing  of  a  few  years,  firmly  es- 
tablished. Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 
introduced  to  the  United  States  the  work 
of  Rabindranath  Tagore,  and  has  per- 
formed even  more  important  services  in 
printing  distinguished  poetry  by  American 
writers.  The  Poetry  Journal,  which  is 
under  new  editorial  and  business  manage- 
ment, is  improving  with  every  issue.  And 
Contemporary  Verse,  which  is  published 
at  203  Chestnut  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  new  magazine,  which, 
judging  it  by  the  two  issues  which  have  so 
far  appeared,  is  certain  to  receive  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome.  It  contains  nothing 
but  poetry  —  no  essays,  not  even  any 
criticisms.  And  the  poetry  is  admirably 
selected;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
other  American  magazine  verse  more  nota- 
ble for  originality  and  imagination  than 
that  which  fills  the  February  number  of 
Contemporary  Verse.  We  select  for  quota- 
tion this  poignantly  tragic  analysis — the 
work  of  a  poet  who  has  never  written  an 
uninteresting  poem. 

A  LOST  COMRADE 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

Yoii  live  as  the  world  has  bade  you  do: 
Only  the  sleeping  soul  of  you 
Lies  unawakened  by  wind  or  dew. 

Your  soul,  that  thrilled  Uke  a  harpstring  shaken, 

Dusty  hands  of  the  world  have  taken 

And  thrust  it  deeper  than  aught  can  waken: 

You  who  quickened  otir  heavy  eyes, 

Our  hearts  weighed  down  beyond  will  to  rise 

With  silver  shadows  of  Paradise! 

Were  it  only  yoiu-  heart  that  the  years  had  broken 
Still  should  be  for  a  shining  token 
How   your  soul  had  glowed  and  your  Ups   had 
spoken! 

Were  it  only  your  Ufe  that  was  ci-usht  and  through ! 
.  .  .  They  have  taken  the  starry  soul  of  you 
And  hidden  it  deep  from  the  wind  and  dew ! 

The  author  of  "Children  of  tho  Dead 
End"  was  noted,  before  the  war,  for  the 
pessimism  of  his  prose  and  verse;  he  was 
as  consistently  tragic  as  Maxim  Gorky. 
His  service  as  a  rilleman  in  the  British 
Army  seems  to  be  strangely  strengthening 
and  lightening  the  spirit  of  his  work.  This 
poem  (which  we  quote  from  the  London 
Evening  Standard)  is  almost  gay,  in  spite 
of  the  death  in  the  last  stanza.  Much  of 
this  impression  of  gaiety  is  due  to  the 
swinging  rhythm. 

OFF  DUTY 

By  Patrick  MacGill 

The  night  is  full  of  magic,  and  tho  moonlit  dew- 
drops  glisten 
Where  tho  blossoms  close  in  slumber  and  tho 
questing  bullets  pass — 


Where  the  bullets  hit  the  level  I  can  hear  them 
as  I  listen, 
Like  a  Uttle  cricket-concert,   chirping    chorus 
in  the  grass. 

In  the  dugout  by  the  traverse  there's  a  candle- 
flame  a-winking. 
And  the  fireflies  on  the  saiul-bags   have  their 
torches  ail  aflami". 
As  I  watched  them  in  the  moonlight,  slire  I  can 
not  help  but  tliinking 
That  the  world  I  knew  and  tliis  one  carry  on 
the  very  same. 

Look!    A  gim  goes  flash  to  eastward!     "Cover, 
matey!     Under  cover! 
Don't  you  know  the  flash  of  danger?     Ah!    You 
know  the  signal  well; 
You  can  hear  it  coming,  coming.     There  it  passes; 
swooping  over — 
There's  a  threat  of  desolation   in    the  passing 
of  a  shell." 

Little  spears  of  grass  are  waving,  decked  with  jewels 
mdescent — 
Hark!    A  man  on  watch  is  stricken — I  can  hear 
his  dying  moan — 
Lies  a  road  across  the  starland  near  the  wan  and 
waning  crescent. 
Where  a  sentinel  off  duty   goes  to   reach  his 
Maker's  Tlirone. 

Here  is  a  very  different  sort  of  a  war- 
poem,  inspired  by  England's  constantly 
increasing  sacrifice  of  officers.  Mr.  Owen's 
three  stanzas  are  more  effective  than 
many  long  poems  which  have  been  written 
on  the  same  theme.  We  quote  it  from 
the  London  Times. 

THREE  HILLS 

By  Everard  Owen 

There  is  a  liiU  in  England, 

Green  fields  and  a  school  I  know. 

Where  the  balls  fly  fast  in  summer. 
And  the  whispering  elm-trees  grow. 

A  little  hill,  a  dear  liill. 
And  the  playing-fields  below. 

There  is  a  lull  in  Flanders, 

Heaped  with  a  thousand  slain, 

Where  the  shells  fly  night  and  noontide 
And  the  ghosts  that  died  in  vain, 

A  little  hill,  a  hard  liill 
To  the  souls  that  died  in  pain. 

There  is  a  hiU  in  Jewry, 

Three  crosses  pierce  the  sky. 

On  the  midmost  He  is  dying 
To  save  all  those  who  die, 

A  httle  hill,  a  kind  hill 
To  souls  in  jeopardy. 

"Children  of  Fancy"  (G.  Arnold  Shaw) 
is  a  volume  richly  bound  in  blue  and  gold, 
containing  poems  fuU  of  Celtic  fire  and 
Celtic  melancholy.  The  author  appears 
to  be  a  man  who  writes  for  his  own  plea- 
sure, rather  than  with  a  view  to  magazine 
publication,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
intensely  personal  character  of  much  of 
his  work.  He  is  particularly  skilful  in 
delineating  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature, 
as  these  spray-drenched  lines  show. 

THE  ISLE  OF  FOULA   (THULE) 

By  Ian  Bernard  Stoughton  Holborn 

Who  is  it  loves  the  sea. 

And  tho  salt  sea-spray  on  his  face? 
Come,  let  him  .sail  with  mo 

And  flee  from  tho  land  for  a  space. 
Let  us  leave  the  long  stretches  of  road. 

Hemmed  in  by  the  hedges  and  walls, 
And  turn  where  the  limitless  tides  have  flowed 

And  the  voice  of  the  sea-bird  calls. 


Let  us  make  for  the  queen  of  the  deep. 

The  lonely  isle  of  the  North, 
Precipitous,  towering,  and  steep. 

That  over  the  waste  goes  forth. 
Wherever  the  eye  may  gaze. 

Be  it  Nortli,  South,  East,  or  West, 
There  is  naught  to  behold  but  the  wide  sea-ways 

And  tho  ships  on  the  ocean's  breast. 

It  is  there  that  we  live  in  the  seas — 

No  stretches  of  country  behind, 
Not  a  breath  of  a  land-blown  breeze. 

Each  wind  is  a  sea-blown  wind. 
Far  in  the  uttermost  tide 

Agricola  saw  her  stand. 
With  the  clouds  on  her  faint  far  peaks  that  hide 

Thule,  the  ultimate  land. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  desolate  and 
storm-battered  places  of  the  earth  that 
claim  Mr.  Holborn's  affection;  he  knows, 
too,  loyalty  to  a  city.  Here  is  an  exiled 
Scot's  love-song  to  Edinburgh. 

AULD  REEKIE 

By  Ian  Bernard  Stoughton  Holborn 

Is  she  not  fair  beyond  the  poet's  dreaming. 
Ye  who  have  seen  and  loved  her,  answer  me, 

Set,  as  a  silver  crown  with  emeralds  gleaming, 
By  the  gray  Northern  Sea? 

We  who  have  lost  her,  as  afar  we  wander. 

Know  how  our  thoughts  come  creeping  back 
again 

To  linger  fondly  o'er  the  gifts  ye  squander. 
Whom  Fate  has  bid  remaui. 

Toledo,  girt  by  magic  bridge  and  river; 

Proud  Heidelberg,  that  towers  upon  the  height; 
Venice,  whose  stmlit  waters  flash  and  quiver — 

Rare  cities  of  deUght ; 

Oxford,  scarce  touched  by  Time's  reluctant  fingers; 

Vienna,  ringed  with  glories  of  to-day; 
Athens,  whose  violet  crown  in  fancy  Ungers, 

Peerless,  yet  passed  away. 

What  can  they  show,  these  wonder-haunted  places. 
Strewn  golden-starred  about  the  traveler's  feet, 

That  pales  not  by  her  nature-dowered  graces. 
Queen  on  her  rock-built  seat? 

Here,  on  far  Western  slopes,  we  teU  her  story. 
Thrill  as  old  tales  their  joy  or  sorrow  yield. 

Quaff  reckless  toasts  to  days  of  Stuart  glory. 
And  weep  o'er  Flodden  Field. 

And,  faintly  echoing  back,  your  answers  follow: 
■'  We  too  have  loved  her,  and  we  love  her  still." 

How  may  we  know  your  protests  ring  not  hollow, 
What  deeds  your  love  fulfil? 

How  peacefully  the  Western  airs  are  sighing 
In  the  cool  hush  o'er  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Lo,  where  the  city  in  the  dusk  is  lying, 
A  single  Ught  illiunes  the  deepening  gray! 

The  sea  grows  still,  no  more  the  wliite  steeds, 
flying. 

Speed  o'er  tho  water  as  the  winds  abate; 
The  darkened  tideway,  ere  the  day  is  dying, 

Bolts  fast,  with  purple  bars,  the  Golden  Gate. 

Beyond  the  bay  the  warm  brown  hills  are  changing 
And  wliite  cameUans  blend  with  azurito. 

While  amethystine  clouds  are  eastward  ranging. 
In  deeper  tones,  through  topaz-flelds  of  liglit. 

Stem  Tamalpais,  in  tho  distance  glowing. 
Keeps  her  long  watch  o'er  lone  Pacific  seas; 

So  calm,  so  rare,  such  tranquil  zephyrs  blowing 
With  fragrant  breath — yet  we  so  ill  at  ease. 

One  vision  of  tlie  old  famiUar  places, 

Where  still  our  fathers'  fathers'  footprints  sliow : 
One  vision  of  the  soul-remembered  facCo — 

And  all  the  wide  world's  pageantry  may  go! 
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REVIEWS  '  OF'NEW-BOOKS 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Pears,  Sir  Edwiu.  Forty  Years  in  Constanti- 
nople. With  sixteen  illustratioii(«.  Octavo,  pp.  xiii- 
390.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $5  net. 

The  author  of  these  timely  reniiniseeuces 
is  an  EngUshmaii,  a  hiwyer  and  writer, 
who  has  U\'ed  forty-two  years  in  Constan- 
tinople. He  has  witnessed  great  changes 
in  the  Byzantine  capital  and  knows  the 
politics  and  people  of  Turkey  and  the 
Near  East  as  do  few  Euroi)eans.  He  has 
seen  three  revolutions,  three  sultans  de- 
posed, and  the  establishment  of  the  Young 
TiU'key  party  with  En\er  Pasha  at  its 
head.  He  has  known  intimately'  manj'  of 
the  famous  men  whose  names  are  a  part 
of  contemporary  European  history,  in- 
cluding Skobeleff,  Ignatieff,  Prince  Said 
Hahm,  Baker  Pasha,  Enver  Pasha,  Talaat 
Bey,  Baron  Marshal  von  Breberstein,  and 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz.  He  is  the  author 
of  "The  Fall  of  Constantinople,"  a  work  on 
Greek  history  which  is  used  as  a  text-book 
in  the  University  of  Berhn. 

The  opening  pages  give  an  account  of  the 
^loslem  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  in  1875,  and 
tkrow  a  curious  light  upon  the  momentous 
events  now  transpiring  in  the  Balkans. 
It  is  hard  for  the  reader  of  these  pages  to 
understand  how  the  Bulgarians  could  ever 
become  the  brothers  in  arms  of  the  Turks. 
In  1876  the  Eastern  volcano  was  showing 
ominous  signs  of  activity.  Rumors  began 
to  come  into  Constantinople  of  "a  dark 
and  ugly  business  in  Bulgaria."  The 
misgovernment  of  the  country  by  the 
Turks  at  that  period  was  temble,  the 
author  declares.  Orders  had  gone  out 
from  the  Turkish  authorities  to  the 
Moslem  villagers  to  kill  their  neighbors. 
Villages  w^ere  wiped  out  and  women  and 
children  were  butchered  without  mercy. 
In  this  crisis,  so  dangerous  in  its  possi- 
bilities for  Europe,  the  author  of  these 
reminiscences  played  a  leading  part.  His 
account,  published  in  the  London  Daily 
News,  was  the  first  intimation  whicla 
Europe  received  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War,  of  which  the 
massacres  in  Bulgaria  were  the  prelude, 
follows  next  in  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
and  some  interesting  side-lights  are  thrown 
upon  these  great  events,  giving  them  a 
new  perspective  and  relating  them  to  what 
is  now  taking  place  in  the  East. 

It  is  when  the  author  approaches  the 
terrible  era  of  history  in  v/hich  we  are  now 
li»ving  that  his  book  attains  its  highest 
point  of  interest.  The  figure  of  the  "Red 
Sultan,"  Abdul  Hamid,  looms  large  in  the 
memoirs.  Perhaps  the  portrait  here  pre- 
sented is  the  truest  to  the  original.  It  is 
drawn  without  rancor.  What  this  veteran 
observer  at  close  range  has  to  impart 
concerning  the  personality  whose  long  reign 
of  intrigue  and  crime  was  like  a  rankling 
disease  in  the  body  politic  of  Europe  will 
be  read  with  interest  at  the  present  time. 

Present  events  in  the  Near  East  with 
their  pretentious  possibilities  naturally 
receive  large  space  in  Sir  Edwin's  inter- 
esting story.  What  are  his  personal 
opinions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  now 
extended  to  the  Orient  and  raging  round 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  itself?  He 
gives  them  verj"  frankly  in  his  concluding 
pages.     He  poses  the  question  whether,  in 


\iew  of  the  present  unprecedented  and 
extraordinary  conditions  resulting  from 
successful  German  intrigue  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Orient.  Turkey  can  again 
become  an  empire  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  great  Powers.  In  solving  this  problem 
the  future  of  Constantinople  supplies  the 
key.  Tlie  destiny  of  the  historic  city,  the 
author  thinks,  may  be  (1)  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  under  the  masterful 
rule  of  the  Gernums;  or,  (2)  to  pass  under 
Russian  occupation;  or,  (3)  to  become  the 
capital  of  a  small  internationalized  State 
enxeloping  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  Bosporus.  In  the 
event  of  the  Central  Empires  winning  the 
war,  the  author  is  convinced  that  Turkey 
would  become  a  vassal  State  of  Germanj'. 
He  writes: 

"I  have  held  the  opinion  for  many  years 
that  Germany  has  chosen  the  Turkish 
Empire  as  her  '  place  in  the  sun,'  and  that 
she  has  steadily  worked  with  the  object  of 
bringing  Turkey  under  her  rule.  .  .  .  The 
events  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years  have 
con\'inced  me  that  Germany  .  .  .  has 
aimed  at  a  grandiose  project  by  which  she 
and  Austria  would  annex  Servia,  force  a  way 
to  Saloniki,  and  employ  that  city  and  its 
magnificent  harbor  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  Turkey,  which  she  proposed  to 
annex  or  to  convert  into  a  tributary 
State.  .  .  .  Her  unstinted  support  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  her  cruel  abstention  in  protesting 
against  outrages  on  the  Armenians,  even  in 
Constantinople  itself,  her  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  order  to  obtain  supi)ort 
for  her  railway  and  other  useful  projects, 
the  Kaiser's  bid  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Moslem  world,  the  readiness  with  which 
Germany  furnished  soldiers  for  the  training 
of  the  Turkish  Army — all  point  to  a  design 
by  which  not  only  was  Germany  to  obtain 
a  dominant  influence  over  Turkey,  but 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  do  what 
she  likes  in  Asia  Minor." 

Very  interesting  and  full  of  present 
meaning  are  the  author's  observations  on 
the  character  and  morale  of  the  men  now 
fighting  under  the  crescent  for  the  Kaiser's 
cause.  The  assertion  is  made  that  the 
whole  Moslem  population  of  Asia  Minor 
is  steadily  dwindling.  The  Turks  were 
never  prolific.  "Nor  does  polygamy," 
says  the  author,  "tend  to  change  the 
situation;  for  tho  that  practise  and  con- 
cubinage are  lawful,  .  .  .  Moslem  families 
in  Turkej'  are  comparatively  small."  The 
modern  Turk,  according  to  this  authority, 
is  not  made  of  the  stuff  of  his  ancestors. 
He  has  lost  "the  barbaric  delight  in  fight- 
ing." The  Moslem  fights  well  under  disci- 
pline, but  he  no  longer  has  the  passionate 
desire  for  war  for  war's  sake  that  his 
ancestors  had. 

A  MAKER  OF  CANADA 

Willson,  Decides.  The  Life  of  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.  With 
illustrations.  Two  volumes.  Octavo,  pp.  xiv-544,  533. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  life  of  Lord  Strathcona  inc^ludes  a 
cycle  extraordinarily  rich  in  historical 
interest,  covering  as  it  does  the  history  of 
contemporary  Canada.  Interest  in  Canada, 
hitherto  at  a  rather  low  ebb  in  this  country, 
has  risen  perceptibly  since  the  war.  We 
are  now  eager  to  learn  all  we  can  about 
our  northern  neighbors.    We  have  in  these 


Health  and  Joy 
•    In  Childhood 

are  based   largely  on  the  food 
the  children  eat. 

Generally  it's  the  sturdy  boys 
and  girls  that  take  the  lead  in 
play  as  they  do  later  in  the 
sterner  affairs  of  life  as  men 
and  women. 

Chief  amongfood  faults  which 
cause  many  a  youngster  to  lack 
vim  and  energy  is  deficiency 
of  mineral  salts  in  the  daily  diet. 

A  growing  child  needs  iron 
for  the  blood;  calcium  for  the 
bones;  phosphate  of  potash  for 
brain,  nerves  and  muscle. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a 
food — now  famous — was  orig- 
inated to  supply  these  needed 
elements. 

That  food  is 

Grape-Nuts 

Made  from  Nature's  food- 
grains— whole  wheat  and  malted 
barley — it  abounds  in  the  rich 
nutrition  essential  to  building 
husky  little  folks. 

Grape-Nuts  and  cream  or 
good  milk  is  delicious — a  daily 
custom  in  thousands  of  homes 
where  health  is  valued  and 
children  are  growing  into  stur- 
dy, successful  men  and  women. 
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full  volixmes  a  history  of  one  of  Brilain's 
proconsuls  and  empire-builders.  The  fad 
that  the  events  and  exploits  recounted 
took  place  at  our  doors  and  often  affected 
oiu"  interests  gives  intimate  zest  to  the 
narrative. 

It  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  histoiy,  as 
the  autlior  points  out  in  his  book,  that  tlio 
life  of  a  single  individual  should  coincide 
at  so  many  points  with  the  life  of  a  nation. 
The  date  of  Lord  Strathcona's  bu'th  is  so 
remote  as  almost  to  take  us  back,  as  tV.e 
biographer  strikingly  puts  it,  "to  the  reign 
of  that  monarch  to  whom  New  France  sur- 
rendered and  for  Avhose  sake  the  United 
Empire  loyalists  made  their  immortal 
sacrifice."  Born  in  Scotland,  at  Farros — 
famous^as  the  place  of  Macbeth's  encounter 
with  the  witches — he  came  to  Canada  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession 
— a  critical  point  in  Dominion  history.  His 
poUtical  career  began,  therefore,  ahnost 
with  the  birth  of  Canada.  He  saw  the 
beginning  of  Manitoba  and  was  that 
province's  fu'st  representative.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  creation,  or  control,  of 
some  of  Canada's  greatest  institutions — 
the  fur-trade,  the  banking  system,  and  tlie 
railways.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
peopUng  the  West  and  educating  the  East. 
He  saw  the  growth  of  Canada's  first  period 
of  great  prosperity,  "to  which  liis  own 
efforts  had  in  full  measm-e  contributed," 
and  he  died  "on  the  eve  of  a  new  era,  when 
our  people,  stimulated  liy  his  teaching  and 
his  example,  sanctified  foi'ever  by  thousands 
of  lives  and  milhons  of  money  the  bond 
which  binds  us  to  the  British  Empire." 
Had  his  particular  genius  and  efforts 
tended  otherwise,  his  biographer  urges, 
Canada  would  not  have  been  in  a  position 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  motherland. 
She  would  not  have  been  "opulent  and 
strong  and  heartened  for  the  fray  which 
is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  British 
Empire." 

It  is  an  inspiring  story  of  natural 
progress,  scarcely  less  dramatic  at  times 
than  our  own,  which  is  unfolded  in  ^Ir. 
WiUson's  instructive  pages.  There  is  a 
full  account  of  the  famous  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  which,  founded  in  1667,  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  and 
development  of  Canada.  Large  space  is 
given  to  Louis  Riel,  the  half-breed,  whose 
sensational  career  as  the  leader  of  a  re- 
belUon  in  the  Dominion  is  still  I'emembered. 
IVIueh  new  material  bearing  on  tliis  episode 
in  Canadian  history  is  brought  to  Ught. 
The  political  welding  of  the  races  in  the 
Dominion  was  not  accomplished  without 
much  bitterness.  The  statesmen  who 
effected  the  political  consolidation  of 
Canada  were  confronted  with  formidable 
difficulties.  The  story  of  their  achieve- 
ments is  admirably  set  forth  in  Mr. 
WiUson's  pages.  Among  these  men  the 
figure  of  Lord  Strathcona  stands  out  con- 
spicuou.sly.  With  no  advantages  of  birth 
or  fortune  he  made  himself  "one  of  the 
great  outstanding  figures  of  the  Empire." 
The  rise  of  a  poor  .Scotch  emigi'ant  lad  to  a 
p(jsition  of  world-prominence  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  civilization  in  the  Western 
continent  forms  a  most  picturescjue  and 
inspiring  episode.  Thi'iUing  adventures  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Canadian  wilderness, 
feuds  of  fur-traders,  struggles  of  antag- 
onistic rac(!S  for  political  sui)reniacy,  ex- 
ploits of  the  railroad  kings,  the  sensational 
Fenian  Raid,  the  great  "boom"  days  of  the 
Northwest — all  th(!S0  and  many  mon^ 
incidents  of  Canadian  history  are  describcKl 
with  fulness  of  detail. 


"  rU  never  let  go  of  Campbeirs ! " 

Of  course  not.     Campbell's  is  an  inside  protection. 

Umbrellas  and  over-shoes  are  all  right,  but  what 
you  need  most  of  all  to  fight  the  elements  is  the  warm- 
blooded vigorous  health  w^hich  comes  from  good  food 
and  good  digestion.     And  right  here  is  where  you  want 

CampbelFs  Ox  Tail  Soup 

Rich  with  nourishment  and  delicious  in  flavor,  this 
popular  Campbell  "kind"  is  the  very  best  sort  of  a 
foundation  for  building  up  strength  and  vitality. 

We  use  for  this  soup  selected  ox  tails  of  medium 
size — the  best  size  for  making  soup.  And  we  prepare 
them  as  carefully  and  daintily  as  it  could  be  done  in 
your  own  home  kitchen. 

The  meaty  marrow  sliced  joints  are  combined  with 
diced  carrots  and  yellow  turnips,  barley,  celery  and  parsley 
in  a  puree  made  from  whole  tomatoes,  and  flavored  with 
a  dry  Spanish   sherry  which  we   import   es- 
pecially for  this  purpose. 

Order  a  few  cans  of  this  wholesome  soup 
from  your  grocer.  Try  it  for  dinner  todax , 
and  see  if  it  isn't  one  of  the  most  delightfvil 
and  satisfying  dishes  you  ever  tasted. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


fi^ 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED 
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TRY  a  pipe  of  VELVET  with  your 
book  or  paper  to-night.  See  if  you^ 
too,  can't  find  ^'pleasant  dreams"  in  its 
fragrance,  and  peace  of  mind  in  this  good 
old   Kentucky  tobacco  burning  so  slowly 

and  cool-ly. 

See   if   you   can't  discover 
contentment  in  the  smooth- 
ness   that    is    aged    into 
VELVET  by  its  more  than 
two  years'  7tatural  matur- 
ing "in  the  wood." 

M£uiAtt<iJnue^JcSacco  Car. 

lOc  Tins         5c  Metal-Lined  Bags 
One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 


JOHN  MUIR  IN  ALASKA 

Miiir,  John.  Travels  in  Alaska.  With  illustra- 
tions. Pp.  ix-327.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $2.50  net. 

Tinged  with  pathos  as  a  book  upon 
\\  liieh  the  author's  dying  efforts  were  spent, 
John  Muir's  "Travels  in  Alaska"  has 
qualities  that  will  delight  his  nature-loving 
admirers  and  enlarge  his  reputation  as 
a  literary  artist.  Upon  the  work,  Muir 
has  set  the  seal  of  his  personaUty,  broad 
and  deep.  He  has  often  been  likened  to 
John  Burroughs,  and  the  two  are  linked  ir- 
revocably in  our  Uterature.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
characters  of  the  men,  a  difference  which 
is  broadly  accentuated  by  the  book  before 
us.  Contemplation  of  the  beauties  and 
mj^steries  of  nature  awoke  in  Muir  a 
species  of  religious  exaltation  Avhich  finds 
expression  in  language  almost  Biblical. 

It  was  in  1879  that  John  Muir  first 
visited  Alaska.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  virtually  completed  an  account  of 
his  three  journeys  to  that  country,  from 
journals  written  on  the  spot.  His  descrip- 
tions have  a  distinctly  original  character. 
Dealing  with  aspects  of  nature  seldom  seen 
by  man,  these  descriptions  are  marvelous 
as  word-paintings  rivaling  those  of  Ruskin 
or  Hugo.  The  explorer-naturalist  found 
the  southeastern  region  "a  good,  healthy 
country  to  live  in,"  the  climate  "remark- 
ably bland  and  temperate,"  free  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold.  He  describes  the 
Alaska  summer  day  as  "a  day  without 
night."  Midnight  is  only  "a  low  noon, 
the  middle  point  of  the  gloaming."  One 
gorgeous  sunset  that  he  saw  in  Wrangel 
Island  seems  to  have  left  upon  him  some- 
thing like  the  impression  of  a  celestial 
vision : 

"The  evening  was  calm.  ...  At  a 
height  of  about  thirty  degrees  there  was  a 
heavy  cloud-bank,  deeply  reddened  on  its 
lower  edge  and  the  projecting  parts  of  its 
face.  Below  this  were  three  horizontal 
belts  of  purple  edged  with  gold,  while  a 
vividly  defined,  spreading  fan  of  flame 
streamed  upward  across  the  purple  bars 
and  faded  in  a  feather-edge  of  dull  red. 
But  beautiful  and  impressive  as  was  this 
painting  on  the  sky,  the  most  novel  and 
exciting  effect  was  in  the  body  of  tlie 
atmosphere  itself,  which,  laden  with 
moisture,  became  one  mass  of  color — a  fine 
translucent  purple  haze  in  which  the 
islands  with  softened  outlines  seemed  to 
float,  while  a  dense  red  ring  lay  around  the 
base  of  each  of  them  as  a  fitting  border. 
The  peaks  too  in  the  distance,  and  the 
snow-fields  and  glaciers  and  fleecy  rolls  of 
mist  that  lay  in  the  hollows,  were  flushed 
with  a  deep,  rosy  alpenglow  of  ineffable 
loveliness." 

The  revelations,  at  once  naive  and 
]>eautiful,  of  the  author's  character,  as  con- 
tained in  the  volume,  give  the  full  measure 
of  a  literary  personality  so  striking  and 
original  as  to  suggest  a  unique  place  in 
our  literature.  Certainly  no  other  con- 
temporary writer  has  so  worthily  celebrated 
the  splendors  of  omnipotence  as  revealed 
in  sublime  aspects  of  sky  and  earth. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Lee,  Sir  Sidney.    A  Lire  of  William  Slialiespeare. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1916. 

The  undisputed  facts  respecting  the  life 
of  tlie  greatest  of  English  poets  and 
dramatists  formerly  required  but  a  few 
folio  pages  to  state  them.  These  were  the 
careful  siftings  of  Halliwell-Phillips.  The 
last  edition  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  "  Life"  runs 
beyond  the  mark  of  seven  hundred  pages. 
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It  is  certainly  definitive  in  all  possible 
senses,  and  tho  so  greatly  enlarged  during 
its  seventeen  years'  abuilding,  it  has,  the 
author  assures  us,  been  "drastically  re- 
vised." Instead  of  the  usual  padding  out 
of  a  thin  subject  he  presents  "in  a  just 
perspective  all  trustworthy  and  relevant 
information  about  Shakespeare's  Ufe  and 
Avork  which  has  become  available  up  to  the 
present  time."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  author  is  led  into  many  subjects  that 
strain  the  point  of  relevance,  but  that  the 
connection  does  not  crack  is  due  to  the 
critical  endowment  of  tlie  distinguished 
writer.  Sir  Sidney  is  no  doubt  the  first 
living  authority  on  the  subject  of  Shake- 
speare's life,  and  this  work  is  of  value  to 
scholars  as  well  as  general  readers. 

Powys,  John  Cowper.    Wood  and  Stone.    New 

York:  Arnold  Shaw.     $1.50. 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  simple  doings 
of  a  Wessex  village,  brilliantly  told,  full  of 
shrewd  observations  and  subtle  philosophy. 
Notwithstanding  its  length  and  a  certain  too 
conscious  adherence  to  the  style  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  it  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
lover  of  nature,  for  the  author's  pictures 
are  so  graphic  and  enthralling  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  the  book  down,  and  yet  it 
leaves  a  curiously  empty  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

Powys,  Theodore  Francis.  The  Soliloquy  of  a 
Hermit.    New  York:  Arnold  Shaw.    $1. 

A  series  of  essays  by  one  who  has  gone 
into  the  silence  and  has  found  himself. 
Consequently,  whether  we  agree  with  him 
or  not,  he  has  a  genuine  message  to  deliver 
which  is  well  worth  hearing. 

Hudders,  E.  R.  Indexing  and  Filing.  Pp.  304. 
New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company.     $3. 

Less  than  two  generations  ago  the  aver- 
age business  man  handled  all  of  his  own 
correspondence.  Business  which  at  that 
period  required  days  or  weeks  to  transact 
is  now  accomplished  in  hours  or  minutes. 
An  enormous  increase  of  documents  is 
consequent  upon  the  modern  high-pressure 
methods.  System  and  efficiency  have 
evolved  from  the  old-style  box-files,  the 
modern  card-index  cabinets,  and  vertical 
files  arranged  on  scientific  principles,  until 
the  indexing  and  preservation  of  business 
documents  have  become  a  science  and  are 
handled  by  experts.  This  volume  aims  to 
codify  the  rules  governing  indexing  and 
filing  of  records  by  commercial  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  data  of  a  professional,  semi- 
professional,  or  institutional  nature.  It 
may  be  considered  the  latest  word  on  the 
science  of  indexing  and  filing.  Principles 
are  laid  down  and  sample  documents  il- 
lustrated by  excellently  clear  sketches. 
The  book  should  have  practical  value  to 
business  executives  and  to  professional  men. 

James,  George  Wharton.  Our  American  Won- 
derlands. Illustrated.  Pp.  290.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     $2. 

"To  excite  interest  in  our  own  wonder- 
lands with  a  deliberate  intent  to  make  the 
slogan  'See  America  First'  a  potent  one" 
was  the  avowed  purpose  of  Mr.  James.  He 
seeks,  without  too  much  detail,  to  give 
readers  vivid  glimpses  of  what  America 
offers.  Such  a  book  comes  opportunely, 
since  the  European  War  has  forced  Ameri- 
cans to  a  truer  patriotism  and  a  desire  to 
know  their  own  country  better. 

In  everything,  save  in  the  products  of 
man's  age-long  industry,  genius,  and  energy, 
this  country  affords  far  more  to  see  than 
Europe.  Our  wonderlands  are  "more 
thrilling,  more  varied,  more  alluring,  more 
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Push  Terminal  Co.,  South  Brooklyn,  N.  1 
Buildings  No.  IQ  and  No.  20 
William  /I igginson,  .Architect 
Turner  Construction  Co.,  Contractors 
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LARGEST    INDUSTRIAL    BUILDING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

A  Remarkable  Example  of  Completely 
Fireproof,  Concrete  Construction 

ONE  of  the  group  of  model  industrial  buildings 
owned  by  the  Bush  Terminal  Company,  at 
South  Brooklyn,  New  York,  housing  over  200 
separate  industries.  In  spite  of  their  enormous  extent 
and  a  small  army  of  industrial  tenants,  these  buildings 
are  considered  so  completely  fireproof  that  the  insur- 
ance rate  averages  fifteen  cents  (15c)  in  the  line  com- 
panies, and  in  the  mutuals  it  is  seven  cents  (7c)  per 
hundred  dollars.  This  fireproofness  protects  the  occu- 
pants not  merely  against  fire  loss;  it  insures  them 
against  shutdown  and  serious  interruption  of  business,  so  likely 
to  follow  a  fire  in  a  semi-fireproof  or  non-fireproof  structure. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  STATE- 
MENT BY  MR.  R.  G. 
SIMONS,  VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  BUSH 
TERMINAL  COMPANY: 
"The  low  insurance  rates  made 
possible  by  concrete  construc- 
tion and  combined  with  the 
complete  system  of  sprinkler 
fire  protection  have  enabled  us 
to  persuade  many  manufac- 
turers to  take  space  in  the 
Model  Loft  Buildings,  and  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  in 
the  center  of  a  fireproof  plant 
without  danger  of  fire  through 
ramshackle  non-fireproof  build- 
ings adjoining,  has  been  prom- 
inently featured  in  our  selling 
policies  with  excellent  results." 

Other  desirable  features  of  re- 
inforced  con- 


1.  The  ease  with  which  the 
place  can  be  kept  sanitary  and 
clean. 

2.  Absolute  freedom  from 
rats  and  vermin. 

3.  Maximum  window  space 
and  maximum  use  of  floor  space 
for  daylight  operation. 

4.  Cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter. 

5.  Rigidity;  machinery  can 
run  without  vibration  of  floors. 

Compared  with  mill  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  but  little  more,  and 
it  is  considerably  less  than  any 
otherform  of  fireproof  building. 

A  224-page  illustrated  book — ■ 
'Tactories  and  Warehouses  of 
Concrete" — will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  prospective  builders  of 

factories    and 


struction  for  M  ^  JJ  1^  J'  ^  E^  ^m  ■  gw  warehouses  who 
industrial  pur-  ^^  ^^  '  ^  ^^  '  ^  ^"  '  ■■  write  to  us  on 
poses  are—        FOR     PERMANENCE   their  letterheads 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Southwestv.rn  Life  Building 
Dallas,  Texas 


111   West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

1418  Walnut  Street  Rialto  Building 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


Commerce  Building 
Kansas  City 
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I  HEARD  it,  last  night,  in  the 
home  of  a  friend — that  won- 
derful piano.  AYhy  I  had 
never  heard  of  it  before ;  why  its 
marvelous  power  had  not  been  her- 
alded far  and  wide,  by  the  press,  I 
cannot  say.  Surely,  no  greater 
achievement  of  man's  inventive  ge- 
nius in  music  has  ever  seen  the  light. 

We  had  no  sooner  arrived  than 
my  friend  asked,  "Would  we  not 
like  to  hear  his  new  piano.?"  I 
was  surprised.  I  had  not  thought 
he  played. 

It  was  a  beautiful  upright- — a 
Weber.  He  asked  me  to  try  its 
tone,  and  all  unsuspecting,  I  lightly 
touched  its  gleaming  ke^'s.  I've 
always  loved  the  Weber.  No  piano 
tone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  like  it — so 
rich,  so  deep  and  mellow  ant!  truly 
musical. 


"Your  new  piano  is  beautiful," 
I  said.  "It's  tone  is  lovely,  and 
I've  never  touched  a  more  agreeable 
action.    I  congratulate  you." 

Mv  friend  smiled  at  me  strangelv. 
"Do  you  notice  anything  different 
about  it  from  other  pianos.'*"  he 
asked.  "No,"  I  replied.  "Very 
well, "he  said.  "I'll  show  you  the 
difference. ' ' 

And  then  came  the  miracle.  With 
a  quick  movement  my  friend  slid 
back  a  panel  in  the  front  of  the 
piano,  adjusted  a  music-roll  in  the 
aperture,  turned  a  little  lever  and 
walked  awav. 

The  voles  began  '])l(ii/ing  of  Ihem- 
selrcs.  Here  and  there  over  the 
keyboard  they  rippled  like  dancing 
wavelets  on  a  lake.  Now  thov  fell 
softly  as  thistledown.  Now  thev 
crashed  resounding  chords  with  the 


steel-like  virilitv  of  a  master  man 
pianist. 

It  was  the  Chopin  Grande  \'alsc 
in  A  Flat  played  with  marvelous 
feeling — with  tenderness,  majesty, 
power  and  exquisite  techni(pie. 

As  it  went  on  the  plax  ing  became 
more  and  more  familiar  to  me.  I 
could  keep  still  no  longer.  I  rose 
from  my  chair.  I  grasped  my  friend 
by  the  arm.  "Charles,'*  I  ex- 
claimed, "there's  but  one  man  in 
the  world  plays  that  piece  like  that 
— it  sounds  like  Harold  Bancr  ! '" 

"//  is  Harold  Raner,"^  said  mtj 
friend. 

T 

THK    EXPLANATION 
IMore  than  twenty  years  ago  The 
Aeolian    Com]ianv     began     experi- 
menting   with    a    recording    piano. 
That  is— a  piano  which,  when  played 
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upon,  would  make  a  record  of  the 
(playing.        Not     a     record     like    a 
phonograph's,     but     a     perforated 
music-roll  record. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  de- 
tails. Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
many  years,  such  a  recording  piano 
was  perfected,  and  also  a  self-playing 
piano  to  reproduce  the  record-roll. 

The  reproducing  piano  is  called 
the  "Duo-Ai't  Pianola""  and  has 
been  befoi'e  the  public  now,  a  little 
over  a  year.  Little  has  been  said 
about  it  because  compai'atively  few 
]:ave  been  made. 

From  now  on,  liowcver,  more  and 
more  will  be  heard  of  it.  Because 
there  never  has  been  a  piano — indeed 
never  been  any  musical  instrument  of 
anv  kind  whatever — that  even  meas- 
urably  approached  the  ])uo-Art 
Pianola  for  sheer  wonder  and  sheer 
elevating,  joy-giving  power. 

A  Piano — A  Pianola  for 
Vou  to  Play  -  A  Self- 
riai/ing  Pianola  —  All  in 
One    Instrument. 

77//.V    7s    irhaf    the    Duo  -  Art 


Pianola  is:  A  Piano  for  hand- 
playing,  the  best  made  in  the 
world ; 

A  Pianola  which  you  can  play 
with  Metrostyle  music-rolls; 
which  is  electrically  pumped,  so 
vou  can  have  nothing  to  do  ex- 
ceot  control  expression  ;   and 

A  Self -Play  iuiji  Piano,  which, 
hi)  means  of  special  nuisic-rolls, 
enables  you  to  hear,  in  your 
own  home,  as  often  as  you  like, 
the  best  pianists  in  the  world. 

And  these  are  some  of  the  pianists 
the  wonderful  Duo -Art  Pianola  en- 
ables you  to  hear:  Bauer,  Busoni,Go- 
dowsky,  Gabrilowitsch,  Hambourg, 
Saint  -  Saens,  Enrique  Granados, 
Percy  (irainger,  and  scores  of  others. 

Does  all  this  seem  too  wonderful 
to  be  credible?  Remember  this — 
every  one  of  these  musicians  men- 
tioned has  been  to  Aeolian  Hall,  has 
made  the  records,  has  come  again 
and  listened  to  them,  and  has  finally 
signed,  each  one,  as  afaithful  repro- 
duction of  h  is  performance  in  every 
detail  —  touch,  tempo,  dynamics^ 
and  pedaling. 


We  want  every  music  lover  in  the 
United  States  to  hear  the  Duo -Art 
Pianola.  We  have  a  great  many 
representatives  located  in  different 
leading  cities,  who  have  it  now  on 
exhibition  and  sale.  AV^rite  us  and  we 
will  send  you  a  booklet  about  it  and 
give  you  the  address  of  the  nearest. 
Address  Dept.  K  2. 


These  are  the  different  no- 
table pianos  used  in  mak- 
ing the  Duo -Art  Pianola  : 

THE    STEINWAY 

THE  STECK 

THE    STROUD 

THE    FAMOUS    AA'EBER 

Prices  from  $750  up. 

Moderate  PaA'raents. 

Transportation  charges  added  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

ITIE    AEOLIAN    COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL      NEW  YORK  CITY 

Makers  qfthe  celebrated  nexc phonograph , 
the  Aeolian -V ocalion — largest  manu- 
facturers of  musical  instruments 
in  the  zcorld. 


THE   DLO-ART  SIKINWAY    GRANH 


Copyright,  1916,  The  A«olion  Co 
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A  Beautiful  Home 

You  are  going  to  build  a  home.  You  want  it 
to  be  beautiful,  permanent  and  economical  — 
not  constantly  needing  attention. 

Atlas -White  Stucco 

Well-built  Stucco  is  economical  —  it  does  not  require 
frequent  repairs  or  painting.  When  iinished  with  Atlas- 
White  Cement,  beautiful  effects  can  be  secured  —  either 
pure  white  or  artistically  tinted. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  good  Stucco  Construction. 
Your  architect  will  advise  you  which  is  best  for  you. 

Information  for  home  builders 

Send  for  the  Atlas  -White  portfolio.  It  tells  about  the  different 
kinds  of  Stucco  Construction,  advantages  of  each,  and  contains 
illustrations  of  beautiful  homes.   Use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co 

New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia     Boston 
St.  Louis   Minneapolis   Des  Moines   Dayton 


"5'  pi 


A  beauii/ul Atlas-Uliite 

Stucco  Home,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Davis,  McGrath  <5t^  Kiessiing 

A  rchitects  ^  |S 
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A-2-19-16 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Com  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago  ; 

Send  me  the  Atlas-White  Portfolio.     I  expect  to  build  a  home  costing  about  $ 

Name  and  Address 


■uUmiiHiM 


Our  Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks, 
etc.,  sent  free.  70  years'  Experience.  Patents 
procured  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive  free 
notice  in  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 

Ml  1 1  AIM  ft.  on  674  Woolworth  Bldg. ,N.Y. 
IWlUniv  Ot  WVa  625  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Typewriter  Opportunity 


Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  Standard  Visible  Typewriter — 
the  famous  Model  No.  s  OLIVER  with  Inbuilt  Tabulator 
and  Back  Spacer  —  on  FREE  TRIAL?  No  money  in  ad- 
vance —  no  deposit  —  no  C.  O.  D. 
If  you  find  it  to  be  the  best  type- 
writer you  ever  saw  and  want  to 
keep  it,  I  will  make  you  a  price 
that  is  lower  than  wholesale — lower 
than  the  lowest  agents'  prices,  and 
you  can  let  typewriter  pay  for  it- 
self out  of  what  it  earns  for  you. 
Full  Standard  Equipment  with 
machine.  LIFE  GUARANTEE. 
Because  there  are  no  American 
Typewriters  going  to  Europe  just 
now,  I  can  make  you  a  wonderful 
price  inducement.  BE  SURE 
AND  SEND  TODAY  for  free 
Catalog  and  I^'ull  Details  of  this 
Oflers.    luft^itnation  free. 

General  Manager,  TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1510-68PWabash  Ave.,  Chicago  (349) 


THIS    PE.^     IS     AI.I.     WRITE 


and  no  scratch.  Graffco  Silver  Steel  Pens  are  triple  .sil- 
ver plated — with  a  smooth,  velvety  point  that  is  alwnys 
perfect-writing.  Graffco  Silver  Steel  Pens  last  from  five 
to  ten  times  longer  than  others.    They  do  not  corrode. 

Send  10c.  for  suiuplo  bcx  i.f  ton.      Wo  pay  postagi"  and  packing. 

Grnffrn  «i:«itiJK  b.  4;n%i'F  ro. 

\iLifJjS-Ji.     294  Washington  St.        Boston,  Mass. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

Jbrthe 

^THERMOMETER 

BOOK 


THE  STERLING  MARK 
OF  QUALITY  IN 
THERN0HETER5  a 


Model  No.  5 
Greatest    of   Typewriter 


lycos  . 


laylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  ^coi  or  ^y/orThcrmometer  for  Every  Purpose 


attractive."  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
man  who  by  frequent  visits  has  learned  by 
lieart  the  allurements  of  our  country,  ]\lr. 
.lames  describes  the  Grand  Canon  of 
Arizona,  the  cliff  and  cave  dwellings,  the 
different  National  Parks  and  their  in- 
dividual charms,  the  Painted  Desert,  the 
Navaho  fire-dance,  and  the  Hopi  snake- 
dance.  He  describes  the  mammoth  trees, 
natural  bridges,  caves,  Channel  Islands, 
and  Niagara.  Nothing  is  omitted;  neither 
history  nor  practical  details  for  the  would- 
be  sightseer.  At  least  145  illustrations  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

Ryan,  Nellie.    My  Years  at  the  Austrian  Court. 

Pp.  264.  London  and  New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
1916.     $3. 

The  author  of  this  volume  spent  several 
years  as  English  companion  in  the  house- 
hold of  Archduke  Karl  Stefan,  the  Austrian 
Emperor's  cousin.  She  ■writes  this  volume 
to  prove  that  the  Hapsburgs  are  not  all 
mad  and  that  they  are  interesting  and 
clever.  She  describes  minutely  the  details 
of  every-day  experience  as  she  lived  it,  and 
makes  us  see  vividly  the  Austrian  monarch 
and  princes,  the  habits  of  court  children, 
and  theroj'al  i)leasures,  duties,  and  restrain- 
ing regulations.  The  life  as  portrayed  in 
different  castles  is  full  of  interest.  We 
feel  that  when  she  describes  those  whom 
she  knew  personally  she  is  authorita- 
tively describing  the  court  of  Vienna  as  it 
really  was. 

Chanipney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  Old 
Belgium.     Illustrated.     Pp.  432.     New  York:  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Miss  Champney  has  had  much  practise 
in  writing  of  the  romances  of  different 
countries.  She  knows  how  to  make  her 
material  forceful  and  convincing.  She 
does  not  attempt  to  depict  the  history  of  a 
nation  on  her  too  "narrow  canvas,"  as  it 
were,  but  believes  that  even  a  "half -score 
of  ei)i.sodes  may  serve  to  suggest  the  temper 
of  its  people  during  supreme  moments." 
She  begins  with  the  legend  of  Caesar's 
Nervian  wife  Lupa,  comes  down  through 
the  centuries  with  here  and  there  a  story 
portraying  men  and  women  well  kno^vn 
in  myth  or  history,  giving  an  unfamil- 
iar environment.  Charlemagne,  Godfrey, 
Froissart,  Orange,  and  cruel  Alva  move 
across  these  pages  in  tales  of  intrigue,  love, 
and  political  tyranny,  each  romance  bring- 
ing us  nearer  to  the  present  devastation 
of  Belgium,  which  suffers,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  "for  the  last  time  the  Iron 
Cross  of  War."  Having  viewed  Belgium 
tlirough  the  medium  of  romance.  Miss 
Champney  details  some  of  the  notable 
examples  of  Belgian  architecture,  descrip- 
tions made  graphic  and  vivid  by  beautiful 
illustrations. 

McFarland,  J.  Horace.     My  Growing  Garden. 

Illustrated.      Pp.   210.      New   York:     The   Macmillan 
Company.     1915.     $2. 

Mr.  IMcFarland  is  well  known  -as  an 
author  and  for  his  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  for 
his  enthusiasm  for  forestry  and  outdoor 
life.  It  is  with  respectful  attention  that 
one  reads  this  account  of  how  he  made  a 
garden-home  out  of  a  neglected  suburban 
house  and  a  few  acres  of  abandonc^d  vine- 
yard. The  author  follows  the  calendar, 
telling  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  peculiar 
to  each  month,  giving  hints  of  how  to  plant, 
ftM'tilize,  i)rune,  and  care  for  each  so  as  to 
get  the  best  results.  The  reader  is  sur- 
l)rized  at  the  varit^ty  and  fascinating  phases 
of  garden -culture  as  pictured  by  Mr. 
McFarland.    Technical  iustructiou  is  clev- 
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erly  woven  in.  While  we  read  with  ph>a- 
sure,  we  find  ourselves  eager  to  apply  the 
garden-wisdom  unconsciously  acquired. 

Hall,  S.  Roland.    Short  Talk^i  on  Retail  Selling. 

Pp.  xi-170.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
75  cents  net. 

The  rising  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  business  has  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  treatises  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  commercial 
world.  Mr.  Hall's  volume,  the  latest 
addition  to  this  new  class  of  literature  of 
the  practical  sort,  is  addrest  to  salesmen 
exclusively,  "for  the  purpose  of  developing 
ambition  and  energy,  of  cultivating  a 
cheerful,  loyal,  courteous  working-spirit, 
and  of  imparting  definite  instruction  in  the 
fine  art  of  retail  selling."  The  book  em- 
bodies a  wide  range  of  practical  experience. 
Its  language  is  simple  and  direct,  and  its 
ideas  are  within  easy  reach  of  all,  without 
exception.  The  author's  aim  has  been 
to  awaken  in  salesmen  a  keen  interest  in 
the  art  of  properly  handling  customers  with 
a  view  of  ministering  to  their  real  needs. 
The  salesman  must  never  seek  to  impose  his 
will  upon  the  customer,  but  must  try  to 
interpret  and  bring  out  the  latter's  secret 
predilections  and  requirements.  A  great 
many  valuable  "don'ts"  and  bits  of  golden 
advice  are  scattered  tlu'ough  the  volume. 
The  author  is  also  at  pains  to  warn  his 
readers  against  slips  of  grammar  and 
slovenly  forms  of  speech — things  much  in 
vogue  in  stores  and  prejudicial  to  business 
success. 

McCormick,  Robert.    With  the  Russian  Army. 

Illustrated.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2  net. 

Mr.  McCormick  is  Colonel  of  the  First 
Cavalry,  Illinois  National  Guard,  and  a 
son  of  a  former  American  Ambassador  to 
both  Russia  and  France.  "Not  as  a  war- 
correspondent,  but  as  a  distinguished 
foreigner  personally  known  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,"  to  quote  the  official 
permit  signed  by  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  admitted  on  the 
field  of  active  fighting  and  given  every 
opportunity  to  study  the  Russian  forces 
actually  in  battle.  He  spent  some  time 
with  the  Czar  and  the  royal  family  in 
their  headquarters  at  the  front,  and 
describes  their  life  in  minute  detail.  In 
addition  to  his  personal  impressions  and 
observations,  he  sketches  the  history  of  the 
war  to  date,  drawing  on  facts  obtained 
from  personal  association  Avith  leading 
generals  in  all  the  Allied  armies.  Many 
photographs  taken  by  Colonel  McCormick, 
some  of  them  under  fire,  and  a  number 
of  charts  and  diagrams  of  fortifications 
supplement  the  narrative. 

Spence,  Lewis.  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  8vo,  pp.  xii-370.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes 
&  Co.     $2.50  net. 

That  Egyptologists,  like  other  special- 
ists, have  too  often  disregarded  the  growing 
and  important  "science  of  mythology"  is, 
.  as  Mr.  Spence  remarks,  only  too  true.  But 
that  beginnings  hav(i  been  made,  and  the 
process  carried  a  considerable  distance,  of 
applying  anthropological  and  comparative 
data  to  the  science  of  Fgyj^tology  is  so  true 
that  Mr.  Spence's  claim  to  iconoclasm  in 
this  respect  must  be  disallowed. 

The  nine  chapters  of  tlie  volume  (the 
last  is  not  noted  in  the  Table  of  Contents) 
deal  with  Exploration,  History,  and  Cus- 
toms; Priesthood,  Mysteries,  and  Temples; 
the  Cult  of  Osiris;  the  Great  Gods; 
Egyptian  Literature;   Magic;   Foreign  and 


Figure  What  a  Saving  You 
Could  Make  on  Your 
Haulage  Costs 

THE  Republic  }i-ion  illustrated  below  has 
proved  its  economy  scores  of  times.  Its  low 
first  cost,  low  cost  of  maintenance  and  Republic 
durability  have  solved  the  haulage  problem  for 
every  form  of  light  duty. 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
in  over  300  principal  cities. 


delivers  the  maximum  of  power  to  the 
wheels  —  lessens  the  unsprung  weight  —  and 
makes  a  great  saving  in  tire  and  fuel  expense. 
A  remarkable  overload  capacity  is  afforded 

The  truck  is  furnished  at  $995  A\vaa.,flareboard express 
body  included  Cexclusive  of  top  or  cab). 

There  is  a  Republic  for  every  purpose,  every  duty — 
Model  F,  ^-ton,  $995  — Model  E,  1-ton,  $1275  — Model 
A,  2-tQn,  $1575  — Model  T,  3-ton,  $2350,  "the  new 
dreadnaught  of  truckdom." 

Write  for  folder  illustrating  the  model  in  which  you  are 
interested.    Address  Dept.  C 

Republic  Motor 
Truck  Company 

Alma,  Michigan 
U.S.A. 


Read  These 
Specifications 

Motor— Continental— long  stroke 
—  3!'2  X  5.  Bosch  high-tension 
magneto.     Stromberg   carburetor. 

Clutch  and  Transmission— Ten- 
face  dry  disk.  Selective  sliding 
gears— 3  forward  and  1  reverse. 
Heat  -  treated  nickel  •  alloy  steel 
gears. 

Axles  —  Front  —  dropped-f orged  I- 
beara.  Rear  —  Torbensen  internal 
gear.  Nickel-steel  gears.  Entire 
load  carried  on  I-beam.  Powertrans- 
mitted  through  live  shafts  and  in- 
ternal gears  bolted  on  road  wheels. 

Springs  —  Front— 38  x  2X  Inches, 
7  leaves.  Rear  — 52x2^  inches, 
11  leaves. 

Tires  —  Firestone  —  36  x  3  front, 
35  X  3>5  rear;  or  pneumatic  tire 
equipment,  34x4>S  front,  35x5  rear, 
plain  tread  Goodrich,  do  extra 
charge. 

Steering  Gear— Left  side.  Center 
control. 

Frame  —  182  inches  long  and  4H 
inches  deep  at  center.  Pressed 
steel  channel  section.  Distance 
back  of  driver.  98  inches. 

Wlieelbase— 124  inchea. 

Equipment— Oil  lamps  side  and 
rear,  horn,  tool  kit,  tool  box,  flare- 
board  express  body  9  feet  by  44 
inches. 

Electrical   Equipment— West- 

inghouse  igniting,  starting,  light- 
ing, generating,  $125  extra. 


■UHV4S    NOULDFD 
iNMCtWirK" 
RUSSIA 

LEAIHEn 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST.^— 


VicwoE  arch 
cut  with  knife. 


^r.^atlian/o'^s^t'a^ArctiSupportsI 

give  iuitnediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  'T 
feet,  re-jt  the  hudy  and  aid  Nature  ti>  Ji 
restore  iioi'inal  streiiijth  to  weakened   /^ 

aiehes.  Relieve  and  prevent  flat  ' 

feet.  Write  for  Booklet  and  I'KKE'i 
10-da.v  Trial  Offer.      Fits  any  shoe. 

Nulhan  Anklet  Support  Co..  90-A  Reade  St.,  N.T, 


Write 


Kalamazoo  Pipeless 

(One  Register)  Furnace 


If  III 


Manufacturer's 

Price  ' 


A  KalanvazoQ 

-";;,;;;;,'  Direct  to  You" 


Here's  furnace  comfort  at  retail 

stove  cost.  Litui  factory  toyoupricc — top- 
notch  quality  throughout— has  no  equal  for  get- 
ting most  heat  from  little  fuel  used.  Kasy  to 
setup— no  pipes  to  fit  except  smoke  pipe.  Heats 
the  whole  house.    Write  at  once  for  details. 

CASH  OR  CREDIT-FREE  TRIAL 

We  pay  freicht  and  ship  within  21  hours.  $100,000 
guaranty.    We  also  soil  pipe  furnaces  aniisunpiy 
complete  plans  FKKE  prepared  by  exports.  Write 
today  and  ask  for  Furnace  Catalog  No.  975 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mtrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Stowit,  KaiitrcB.  Oua  St..\c9,  Furiiact?e,  White  Kiiauiclca  Mi  lal 
KltcbcD  KatlBeta  and  Tublue.  4  catalogs — Bay  TvUcU  you  ifanU 
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Handtliat 
writes  witk 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 

never  stops  to  replace  a  scratch- 
ing pen-point;  to  dip  into  ink- 
wells; to  wash  off  ink-stained 
lingers;  to  sharpen  broken 
leads;  to  find  a  new  pencil. 
For  the  Conklin  is  guaranteed 
to  write  smoothly  in  any  hand 
— and  to  prevent  the  annoy- 
ances pictured  below. 


The  pencil  user  gone 
to  tharpcD  hit  pencil 


The  pen  user  waiting 
for  a  new  steel  pen 


The  pencil  user  holding  up 
dictation  to  sharpen  pencil 


The  pen  user  interrupted 
by    oTertnmed    inkwell 


The  Conklin  fills  itself  in  4 
seconds — its  "Crescent-Filler" 
always  works — too  simple  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Any  jeweler,  stationer  or 
druggist  will  gladly  demon- 
strate Conklin  convenience  and 
service.     $2. 50,  $3,  |4  and  up. 


Every  Conklin  is  guaranteed  to 
write  and  fill  exactly  as  you 
think  a  pen  should— it  either  does 
or  you  will  be  furnished  a  new 
pen    or    your    money    refunded. 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
291   Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Animal  Gods;  and  Art.  It  is  not  sarcasm 
when  wo  prefer  tlic  index  to  any  other  part 
of  the  book.  This  is  so  full  that  it  is  sug- 
f>:estiv(>.  The  body  of  the  volamo  is 
"patchy."  Possibly  this  was  inevitable. 
But  the  descriptions  of  the  deities,  the 
form  given  to  the  myths,  the  discussions 
of  the  functions  of  the  gods,  and  other 
matters  are  rather  encyclopedic  and  con- 
venient than  attractive.  All  of  the  material 
is  well  known  to  scholars  and  is  available 
in  better  form,  tho  not  nearly  all  is  brought 
together  in  an^^  one  volume.  Whatever 
value  the  book  has  lies  in  this  last  fact 
— plus  the  index.  Of  the  forty-nine  illus- 
trations sixteen  are  in  color,  thirteen  of 
these  being  the  production  of  Evelyn 
Paul,  designed  to  suggest  scenes  in  the 
legends  or  myths. 

The  publishers  have  given  a  form  to  the 
\'olume  w^orthy  of  a  much  more  valuable 
book. 

Anesaki,  M.  fLItt.D.I.  Buddhist  Art  In  Its 
Eelations  to  Buddhist  Ideals,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Buddhism  in  Japan.    4to,  pp.  73,  and  52 

plates.      Boston    and    New   York:    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $6  net. 

The  student  of  ecclesiastical  art  is  aware 
that  the  work  of  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters  in  the  Occident  takes  on  differ- 
ent forms,  speaks  different  tongues,  as  it 
is  produced  under  variant  environments. 
Russian  sacred  art,  for  example,  is  half  a 
pole  away  from  French,  tho  both  hark 
back  to  the  same  foundation  -  ideas  in 
Palestine.  Similarly,  Buddhist  art  in 
Japan,  even  while  portraying  the  same 
Buddha  and  his  disciples  as  that  of  his 
followers  in  India,  is  under  the  sway  of 
ideals  peculiarlj^  Japanese.  How  widely 
variants  have  diverged  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  transformation  of  one  of  Gautama's 
male  disciples  into  the  Japanese-Buddliist 
goddess  Kwannon. 

Professor  Anesaki's  aim,  in  the  four 
lectures  printed  in  this  volume,  is  to  ex- 
pound the  Japanese  modifications,  or 
selections  for  emphasis,  of  ideals  as  they 
developed  in  the  eclectic  Buddliism  of  that 
country,  especially  in  relation  to  ecclesias- 
tical art.  He  therefore  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  Buddha,  and  of  his  two  principal 
ideals  of  an  un])ounded  fellowship  and 
dedication,  and  follows  with  an  exposition 
of  these  as  conceived  by  the  Japanese  and 
exprest  in  their  art— temples,  sculpture  of 
various  sorts,  and  paintings — during  differ- 
ent periods.  The  same  thing  is  apparent 
there  as  elsewhere  in  religion — the  ritual- 
izing of  forms,  emblems,  and  symbols. 
The  work  is  ably  done,  and  the  plates,  all 
in  black  and  white,  faithfully  illustrate 
the  text. 

The  volume  (sumptuous  in  form,  a 
triumph  of  the  book-maker's  skill)  will 
appeal  only  to  the  advanced  student  either 
of  religion  or  art.  But  to  him  it  will  appear 
a  treasure.  The  catholic  religious  temper- 
ament of  the  author  (which  leads  him  to 
dedicate  the  book  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi!) 
is  beautifully  exemplified  in  his  discussion; 
while  his  exposition  both  of  ideals  and  art 
wins  a  cordial  welcome.  The  Boston 
Museum,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
volume  is  issued,  deserves  both  praise  and 
congratulations  for  its  enterprise  as  here 
displayed. 

Bade,  W.  F.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  LlRht  of 
To-day.  A  Study  in  Moral  Development.  Svo,  pp. 
xxiv-326.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.75  net. 

"A  cousidei'able  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  .  .  .  has  not  only  ceased  ti) 
e.xert  a  positive  influence  upon  Christian 


thought,  but  is  fraught  with  harm  where  it 
is  set  forth  as  possessing,  or  ever  having 
possest,  divine  sanction.  .  .  .  Tho  legal 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  irrecon- 
cilably at  variance  with  that  of  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures .  .  .  Avere  transitory  in  relation  to 
Jesus  —  subject  to  the  cancelations  of 
development."  These  words  of  Professor 
Bade  (pp.  5,  7)  indicate  his  standpoint. 
He  asks,  in  effect,  whether  the  entu-e  Old 
Testament  is  authoritative  for  om*  time; 
if  not,  are  any  parts  of  it;  if  so,  which? 
He  disallows  the  old  idea  of  revelation  as  a 
communication  to  men  by  an  external 
agency  of  truth  they  could  not  otherwise 
reach.  He  asserts  that  "conscience  and 
intellect  are  God's  prophets  to  the  soul," 
taking  his  stand  on  the  conception  that 
"through  personality  God  reveals  himself 
to  men."  The  Old  Testament  is  a  record  of 
history.  Criticism  has  shown  the  method 
and  materials  of  its  composition.  The 
elements  lie  open  to  view.  Some  of  these 
elements  are  mutually  discordant;  they 
also  disagree  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  with  modern  conceptions  of  God,  man, 
and  salvation.  ISIany  of  its  ideas  and 
l>ractise  are  primitive  and  unethit^al  in  the 
light  of  to-day — fetishistic,  totemic,  etc. 
Others  are  advanced,  ethical,  and  still 
authoritative. 

The  volume  is  one  of  distinctions,  clear- 
cut,  striking,  and  stimulating.  Some 
assumptions  are  mistaken,  however — -e.g., 
"the  continuance  of  child-sacrifice  until 
Jeremiah's  time"  (p.  92).  This  is  held  to 
be  rather  a  revival  under  Phenician  in- 
fluence. Dr.  Bade  will  not  please  con- 
servatives, and  even  some  advanced  schol- 
ars will  balk  at  a  few  of  his  views. 


A  Long  Chase. — Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  the  hungry  Frenchman 
told  about  in  a  biography  recently  pub- 
lished in  England  illustrates  the  old  adage 
anew. 

He  was  in  an  English  restaurant  and 
wanted  eggs  for  breakfast,  but  had  for- 
gotten the  English  word.  So  he  got  around 
the  difficulty  in  the  following  way: 

"  Vaiterre,  vat  is  dat  valking  in  the 
yard?  " 

"  A  rooster,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  and  vat  vou  call  de  rooster's  vife?" 

"  The  hen,  sir.'" 

"  And  vat  you  call  de  childrens  of  de 
rooster  and  his  vife?  " 

"  Chickens,  sir." 

"  But  vat  you  call  de  chicken  before 
dey  are  chicken?  " 

"  Eggs,  sir." 

"  Bring  me  two." — The  Christian  Family. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OP   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  tho  covintry 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  eveu 
tho  they  e.xhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  t^spivially 
when  they  offer  eut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tut; 
LiTKK.\RY  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscripdous  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
.send  subscriptions  dirt-ot.  or  i)ostpoiu^  givitvg 
your  order  until  you  can  make  iiuiuiry.  If 
you  have  rea,s<)n  to  susi)ect  that  the  niemlM>rs  of 
your  comnumiiy  are  biing  swindled,  uoiify 
your  cliief  o(  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  auollur  interview  with  the  agent 
al  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  a* 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNAl.l.S    (H)MPANV. 

354-.'W0  Fourth  .\veuue. 
New  York  City. 
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Quality  First 


BALANCE  OF  TOVVEK  AND  PERFORMANCE  IN  NEW  3400   R.  P.  M.   CHALMERS 


You  can  burn  uf)  twii-e  the  3400  r.p.m.  Chalmers'  require- 
ments in  gasoline,  and  heighten  your  horse-power  superla- 
tively and  superfluously. 

But  to  do  so  you  must  sacrifice  that  glorious  accelera- 
tion which  motorists  prize  beyond  any  other  feature  of 
performance, 

Chalmers  engineers  found  in  their  early  road  and  dyna- 
mometer tests  that  this  3400  r.  p.  ni.  engine  could  deliver 
terrific  power.  The  might  of  this  small  engine  was  amazing  ; 
the  temptation  to  harness  supreme  power  to  the  control 
board  was  enormous. 

This  is  very  interesting,"  said  Hugh  Chalmers.  "But 
might  isn't  everything.  We  simply  can't  afford  to  sacrifice 
performance  to  power.  Keep  her  horse-power  down.  Get  long 
mileage  on  gas.  Quicken  acceleration.    Make  her  perform.  " 

So  this  phenomenal  engine's  energy  was  tamed  down. 
Bore,  stroke,  and  engine  speed  remained  unchanged.  Its 
velocity   still  remained  3400  revolutions  per  minute ;  better 


than  56  per  second.  But  now  it  made  every  gallon  of  gas 
deliver  18  miles  of  mercurial  flight.  Mileage  had  been 
added  to  might  —  and  pick-up  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

Had  the  trend  of  gasoline  prices  been  down  instead  of  up 
when  Chalmers  engineers  were  designing  this  engine,  they 
might  have  been  lured  into  excessive  speed  at  the  expense 
of  all-round  performance. 

Their  zeal  to  save  the  owner  $150  to  $200  per  year  in 
fuel  brought  the  incomparable  by-products  of  pick-up  and 
ease  of  control. 

Yet  the  speed  is  there — anything  up  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  faster  than  the  average  rate  of  speed  with 
which  the  swiftest  trains  rush  back  and  forth  between  New 
York  and  Chicago. 


$1050  Detroit 

Chalmers  Motor  Company, 


$1475  in  Canada 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Conservatism 

HIGH-SOUNDING  and  extravagant  phrases, 
as  applied  to  motor  cars,  are  all  too  com- 
mon. Thus  their  force  is  lost,  and  they  convey 
no  thought  other  than  the  impotence  of  the  user. 

Unfortunately,  too,  generalities  are  often  re- 
sorted to  in  the  absence  of  significant  facts  and 
convincing  evidence. 

For  every  effect  there  is  a  cause.  The  prestige 
and  favor  acquired  by  Maxwell  Motor  Cars  are 
due  to  tangible  and  commanding  reasons. 

The  comeliness  of  design,  the  solidity  of  struc- 
ture, the  economy  in  upkeep  and  operation,  the 
ease  and  comfort  in  driving  and  lastly  the  in- 
nate integrity  of  the  whole  (exemplified  by  the 
World's  Motor  No-Stop  Mileage  Record,  re- 
cently established  by  one  of  our  stock  touring 
cars) — these  are  the  powerful  contributing  fac- 
tors to  Maxwell  eminence. 

Maxwell  Motor  Car  Owners  are  people  who 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  economy.  They  expect 
surpassing  service  and  everything  that  such 
service  implies.  They  pay  tribute  to  Value  and 
Worthiness  whether  in  man  or  car. 


One  Chassis,  Five  Body  Styles 

Two-Passenger  Roadster         ....  $635 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car        .        .        .  655 

Touring  Car  (with  All  Weather  Top)     .      .  755 

Two-Passenger  Cabriolet     ....  865 

Six-Passenger  Town  Car 915 

Full  equipment,    including  Electric  Starter   and 
Lights.     All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


CAPTURED  BY  A  GERMAN  RAIDER 

BY  far  the  most  engaging  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  British  vessel  Appam 
by  the  German  raider  Mowc  is  the  story 
recited  by  Sir  Edward  Merewcther,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  settlement 
of  Sierra  Leone,  Africa.  When  the  first 
silence  of  the  tacitiu-n  but  gallant  Captain 
Berge  was  broken,  and  he  allowed  his 
"passengers"  to  talk  also,  we  heard  many 
versions  of  as  entertaining  a  tale  of  gentle- 
manly adventure  in  the  face  of  great  odds 
as  the  war  had  brought  forth  up  to  that 
time.  While  the  career  of  the  Mowe,  or 
whatever  ship  it  may  have  been  that  took 
the  Appam,  is  not  as  thrilling  in  some 
respects  as  that  of  the  Emden,  it  has  a  few 
features  that  must  appeal  even  more  to 
any  fun-loving,  thrill  loving  reader.  Hay- 
don  Talbott,  staff  correspondent  of  the 
International  News  Service,  secured  the 
story  which  appears  in  the  New  Y^ork 
American.  After  praise  of  the  courteous 
treatment  that  all  on  board  had  had  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  Sir  Edward  begins 
his  tale,  as  follows: 

The  Mowe,  as  it  seems  to  be  called,  was, 
of  course,  not  the  Mowe  at  all.  The  only 
ship  of  that  name  is  a  little  boat  of  600 
tons  used  before  the  war  by  the  Germans 
for  geodetic-survey  purposes.  This  boat 
was  between  3,500  and  4,000  tons,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  originally 
in  the  fruit-trade.  What  her  name  may 
have  been  no  one  except  the  German  crew 
themselves  can  know. 

The  way  she  managed  to  catch  us  was 
artful  in  the  extreme.  Captain  Harrison 
himself  has  told  me  he  was  completely 
fooled  by  her  tactics.  When  we  picked 
her  up  on  the  horizon  she  was  hove  to 
and  flying  a  red  ensign  at  her  forepeak,  a 
distress-signal  which  meant  she  was  out  of 

control. 

Captain  Harrison  believed  she  was  a 
British  tramp  and  changed  his  course  to 
bear  down  on  her.  At  her  stern  a  flag 
drooped  in  folds.  We  discovered  later 
that  that  ensign  was  weighted  so  it  would 
droop.  All  of  us  who  gave  it  a  second's 
thought  took  it  for  granted  it  was  the 
Union  Jack.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
the  German  Imperial  Navy  ensign. 

When  we  had  come  to  within  200  yard.^ 
of  the  stranger  and  had  stopt  our  engines  a 
sudden  transformation  in  her  appearance 
electrified  us  all.  Forward  and  aft  her 
railings,  wliich  looked  quite  solid  until  that 
instant,  simply  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

We  learned  later  that  whole  sections  of 
these  solid-looking  railings  were  actually 
composed  of  accordion-like  strips  of  steel 
wliich  dropt  into  a  slot  at  the  pressure  of  a 
button  located  bn  the  bridge. 

At  the  same  instant,  square  structures 
we  had  mistaken  for  deck-houses  also 
collapsed  and  exposed  batteries  of  guns. 
I  counted  these  guns  and  saw  that  there 
were  two  mounted  forward,  four  mounted 
aft — one,  a  three-pounder,  on  tlu^  poop 
deck.  These  guns  ranged  between  four 
and  six  inches,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  Appam  oflioers 
concurred  in  this  oi^inion. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  magical 
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transformation  of  the  siipposed  tramp 
into  an  armored  cruiser  one  of  their  forward 
gims  spoke  sharply  and  a  shell  shrieked 
over  our  bridge.  It  seemed  to  us  who  were 
watching  the  proceedings  that  the  gun 
crews  for  all  the  guns  must  have  been 
crouching  inside  the  steel  "houses,"  for 
they  were  all  at  their  stations  and  readj'  to 
begin  operations  instantly  the  guns  w^ere 
unmasked. 

We  had  a  tlu-ee-inch  gun  mounted  astern, 
but,  of  eoiu-se,  it  was  not  of  the  slightest 
use.  The  gunners  were  scattered  all  over 
the  ship  at  their  various  normal  posts. 
We  were  whipt,  and  we  knew  it.  There 
was  no  w^ay  we  could  offer  resistance,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  say  we  did.  Instead,  the 
German  began  to  parley  with  us  through  a 
megaphone.  Captain  Harrison  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  we  had  a  number  of  Germans 
aboard,  prisoners  being  taken  to  England 
to  be  interned  there.  Immediately  this 
information  was  shouted  across  the  narrow 
strip  of  water  a  new  commotion  arose  on 
the  so-called  Mowe.  And  presently  a  boat 
put  off  from  her  side  with  twenty -one 
sailors  and  Lieutenant  Berge  in  her. 

After  tliis  prize-crew  had  come  aboard 
us  the  first  thing  that  they  did  was  to 
free  our  German  prisoners,  and  the  second 
thing  was  to  arm  them  with  rifles  and 
revolvers  and  to  put  them  as  guards  over 
us.  Then  Lieutenant  Berge  took  Captain 
Harrison  and  all  the  officers  and  carried 
them  back  to  the  cruiser.  After  a  con- 
ference lasting  some  time  these  officers 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  Appam,  and 
then  followed  the  transfer  of  all  the 
cruiser's  captives.  When  the  transfer  had 
been  completed  we  started  on  a  course 
known  only  to  the  German  commander, 
wath  forty-three  Germans,  half  of  them  our 
former  prisoners,  in  charge  of  us. 

Frankly,  things  were  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  I  had  anticipated.  I  had  no  idea  that 
Germans  could  be  so  courteous  as  these 
Germans  proved  to  be.  If  by  chance  they 
bumped  into  one  walking  on  deck,  they 
apologized  profusely  and  with  every  indi- 
cation of  sincerity.  Whenever  a  passenger 
and  a  German  guard  met  on  deck  it  was 
the  guard  who  gave  way. 

And  this  spirit  of  decency,  in  my  opinion, 
is  largely  owing  to  the  fine  example  set 
by  Lieutenant  Berge  himself.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  courtesy  from  first  to  last. 

For  two  days  the  mysterious  cruiser  in 
merchant  guise  followed  them,  and  during 
that  time  they  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  in  action  against  another 
adversary.  Tho  the  conflict  was  short  and 
predestined  to  go  against  the  British  boat, 
it  had  still  its  thrilling  features,  as  the 
English  witness  narrates.  When  the  Clan 
MacTai'ish  was  sighted,  he  says,  the  Mowe 
made  for  her  directly.     He  continues: 

To  all  appearances  the  cruiser  was  the 
quite  inoffensive  lumbering  freighter  that 
we  had  mistaken  her  to  be.  But  some 
sharp-eyed  sailorman  aboard  the  Clnn 
MacTavish  must  have  read  her  real  identity 
aright,  for  suddenly,  without  warning,  the 
three-inch  gun  the  Scotch  ship  carried 
belched  forth  and  a  shell  wcmt  screaming 
across  the  water  and  buried  itself  a  scant 
fifty  feet  abaft  the  cruiser. 

Then  fell  away  railings  and  deck- 
houses, and  the  German  let  go  a  broadside 
full  at  the  Clan  MacTavish.  It  was  a  fine 
fight,  if  one-sided,  for  all  of  a  half -hour. 
We  well  know  the  Britisher  had  no  chance, 


Today  \ 

Theresa  New  ruffed  Wheat  , 


Announcing 

A  Twice-Better  WKeat 

Last  year  there  grew,  in  certain  sections,  an  ideal  wheat  for  puffing.  The 
kernels  are  big  and  hard.    The  flavor  is  delightful.      The  gluten  runs  40  per  cent. 

•  It  was  offered   to   us,  and  we  bought  it.     We  bought  a  year's  supply  at  extra 
prices,  and  we  have  it  stored  away. 

Wondrously  Elastic 

The  extra  gluten  makes  this  w^heat  elastic.  So  the  steam  explosion  puffs 
the  grains  to  ten  times  normal  size. 

That  means  such  Puffed  Wheat  as  you  never  saw  before.  Big  bubbles, 
flimsy,  airy,  almost  phantom-like  in  texture.  Thin,  toasted  tit-bits  which,  in 
eating,  melt  away  like  snov^flakes. 

All  grocers  now  have  this  new  product.  We  urge  you  to  get  it.  You 
thought  the  Puffed  Wheat  of  last  year  delightful.  This  year  it  is  nearly 
tw^ice  better.  . 

We  promise  you  a  welcome  surprise. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts —  1 5c 


Except 
in 
Far 
West 


12c 
15c 


You  believe  in  whole  wheat  for  the  children.  Every  modern  mother  is 
serving  it  more  and  more.  But  remember  that  whole  wheat  must  be  wholly 
digestible,  else  you  miss  a  large  share  of  its  virtue. 

That's  the  chief  reason  for  Puffed  Wheat.  Prof.  Anderson's  process  explodes 
every  food  cell.     Every  atom  of  every  element  is  made  available  as  food. 

Think  of  that  if  Puffed  Wheat  seems  only  a  coaxing  dainty.  It  is  more  than 
that.   It  is  our  premier  grain  made,  for  the  first  time,  into  a  perfect'whole-grain  food. 

Tell  your  grocer  now  to  send  the  1916  style. 

The  Quaker  Qa^s  G>mpany 


(lion) 


Sole      Makers 


; 
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Build  Quickly  and  Well  at  Low  Cost 

HERE'S  a  big,well-lighted,thoroughly  substantial  factory- 
building  that  we  can  duplicate  anywhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  under  normal  conditions,  in  thirty  working-days. 
It's  an  Austin  Standard  No.  3,  pre-fabricated  for  quick 
assembly  on  vour  land. 


You  can  order  your  buildinsj  lonszer  or 
shorter — any  lentjth  you  wish,  in  nuikiples 
of  20  feet.  Instead  of  brick  pilasters,  you 
can  have  continuous  steel  sash,  (Fenestra,) 
giving  still  more  light.  And  instead  of  a 
wood  floor,  you  can  have  concrete. 

The  width  is  fixed  at  100  feet— the  eco- 
nomical maximum  that  gives  adequate  day- 


light tlirough  side-walls  and  monitor,  vvith 
floor-space  almost  universally  adaptable — 
but  one  column  to  every  2000  square  feet 
of  floor-space. 

And  there  are  six  other  types  of  Austin 
Standard  Factory-Buildings,  in  various  sizes, 
adaptable  to  almost  every  industrial  need- 
quality  in  (]uick  time  at  low  cost. 


Write,  phone  or  wire  for 
specifications  and  cross-sec- 
tions of  Austin  Standards — 
the  irreducible  minimum  of 
good  construction — in  con- 
venient form  for  your  files. 


The  Samuel  Austin  &  Son  Co. 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bridgeport,  Conn.        Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Jackson,  Mich. 


Child  Life 


A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Parents 
and  Teachers. 

Do  you  understand  your  child?  Would  you  have  the  best 
plans  for  his  play,  occupation  and  home  education  ? 
'Child  Life"  will  keep  you  abreast  with  what  is  being  said 
and  done  in  the  World  of  Childhood  and  Youth.  Large, 
attractive  catalog  of  "Worthwhile  Toys,  Games  and  Educa- 
tional Equipment  '  will  be  sent  free  with  each  subscription; 
$1.00  a  year.  Official  organ  of  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHILD  LIFE,  1726  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  Bharp- 
er  than  new— in  10  aeconds.  Quick, 
velvety  shaves  for  Hfe  with  the 
wonderful,  new 

Roiasirop 

Just  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle 
Nothing  to  «vX  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine Rives  'heel  and  toe  action", 
just  like  &  barber  strops  a  razor. 
to  Days  FreeTrlal— write 

for    booklet.     Send     name     of 
ntarewt  dealer  and  wtato  make 
f»f  ra^or. 
Burfc»  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  2372  Dayton.  O. 


J    ^ 


How  to  Avoid 
Sewer  Gas  Dangers 

You  can't  smell  sewer  gas,  it's  odorless. 
But  the  ordinary  connection  of  closet  to 
waste  pipe  soon  permits  it  to  leak.  With 
closets  equipped  with  the  Donovan  Safety 
Flange,  the  leak  can  be  detected 
instantly,  any  time,  and  a  half 
turn  of  a  screw  makes  the  joint 
tight  again. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Dangers 
of  Sewer  Gas,"  tells  how  to 
get  a  closet  fitted  with  a 
Donovan  Safety  Flange.  Send 
for  it.  It's  Free.  Dept  C. 
The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


but  we  could  not  help  admiring  her  pluck 
as  she  (iontinued  to  bark  away  with  her 
one  little  gun  long  after  the  German  shells 
had  set  her  aiire  in  a  half-dozen  places. 

Finally,  the  (ierman  discharged  two 
torpedoes  from  tubes  mounted  on  the 
forward  deck.  Both  the  projectiles  struck 
home.  The  CUin  MacTariah  heeled  over 
as  if  some  giant  had  struck  her  a  sudden 
blow,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  had 
disappeared. 

The  Germans  again  proved  that  there 
is  at  least  one  breed  of  Teuton  that  knows 
and  practises  the  laws  of  humanity.  They 
lowered  boats  with  all  possible  speed  and 
rowed  to  the  spot  where  the  Britisher  had 
gone  down,  in  a  search  for  survivors.  Four 
of  these  survivors  were  at  length  brought 
to  us  badly  wounded,  but  full  of  fight 
even  so.  We  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
give  the  game  lads  a  rousing  cheer  as  they 
were  brought  over  the  .side.  And  even  our 
German  captors  smiled  an  unbegrudging 
approval. 

A  "MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN"  IN  SING  SING 

REFORMERS  of  prisons  and  of  penal 
systems  have  all  been  stressing  one 
point  with  special  einphasis.  This  is,  that 
the  prison,  as  we  have  known  it  in  the 
past,  is  a  makeshift  solely,  and  tha'  we 
have  used  it  principally  as  a  waste-bin 
into  which  to  sweep  the  human  fragments 
of  our  .social  carelessness,  errors,  and 
crimes.  They  are  trying,  against  the 
inertia  oF  custom  and  conservatism,  to 
turn  prisons  into  repai  -shops  rather  than 
waste-bins.  Constantly,  they  find,  they  are 
coming  up  against  instances  of  good  human 
material  that  has  been  warped  through  the 
mishandling  of  society.  The  conclusion 
they  reach  with  distress  ng  iteration  is: 
"This  could  have  been  helped.  This  could 
have  been  a  man,  had  we  only  kjiown 
enough  then  not  to  help  him  to  be  a 
criminal."  Such  an  instance  as  this  is 
discovered  by  the  Brooklyn  -Eagle  in  a 
confession  appearing  in  the  Sing  Sing  Star 
of  Hope.  It  is  the  story  of  a  prisoner  who 
was,  and  may  Avell  be  again,  what  the 
world  terms  "a  gentleman" — a  man  of 
gentle  birth  and  education.  He  is  an  Eton 
and  O.xford  man,  and  a  student  of  philos- 
ophy. The  Eagle  summarizes  the  remark- 
able story  of  his  fall  and  reformation: 

The  man  is  a  writer  of  books,  a  poet  of 
some  skill,  and  yet  a  hardened  professional 
thief,  "found  gtiilty  four  times  by  juries 
who  were  right,  and  sentenced  four  times 
by  judges  who  had  no  other  alternative." 

This  career  of  crime  the  man  lays  not  to 
<'riminal  antecedents,  but  to  his  environ- 
ment, of  all  places  in  the  world,  at  O.xford. 
Just  at  his  formative  period,  he  says,  he 
became  infected  with  the  doctrines  of 
Nietzsche,  and  adds:  "All  was  hypocrisy, 
I  believed  as  I  left  college.  Civilization 
was  a  thin  veneer  over  primordial  apes; 
every  man  was  out  to  get  what  he  coiUd. 
and  those  who  were  caught  were  stupid." 
That  is  a  familiar  attitude  among  criminals 
for  gain,  such  as  this  man  became,  alt  ho  few 
of  them  acquire  it  in  college. 

Even  more  curious  than  his  absorption 
of  the  criminal  attitude  was  the  way  he  lost 
it.      Ptmishment   did    not    drive   it    <miI    of 
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him.  IIo  held  on  for  years  to  the  notion 
that  he  "could  beat  the  game,"  until  his 
nerve  for  daring  rohl)eries  failed,  and  lie 
became  just  a  common,  sneaking  thief, 
with  intervals  of  reading  pliilosophy  in 
libraries  when  he  was  free.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  Welfare  League  in  Sing 
Sing  until  one  day  some  one  had  stolen 
his  tobacco,  and  he  started  out  to  bring 
the  culprit  before  the  League  court.  Then 
he  saw  suddenly  that  he  was  doing  what 
the  world  had  repeatedly  done  to  him,  and 
that  the  \\orld  was  just.  He  tliiuks  that 
the  new  point  of  view  has  converted  him 
and  given  him  a  new  jmrpose  in  life.  His 
strength  against  outside  temptations  may 
well  be  doubted  at  this  late  day,  but  the 
curious  story  suggests  the  possibility  of 
having  done  something  with  such  a  man 
earlier  in  his  career,  and  the  unwisdom 
of  a  prison  system  which  makes  little 
or  no  provision  for  reformation  during 
confinement. 


OSTRICH-PREPAREDNESS 

T  T  OWEVER  the  reader  may  take  his 
-^  -^  stand  on  the  Preparedness  question, 
let  him  assume  for  a  moment  absolute 
neutrality  and  attend  to  the  instructive 
and  amusing  Fable  of  the  Unprepared 
Ostrich  as  recited  by  Elmer  T.  Peterson. 
A  fable  is  not  an  argument,  but  at  times 
it  is  an  effective  bludgeon.  Mr.  Peterson's 
fable  is  not  at  all  the  answer  to  all  antipre- 
paredness,  but  it  is  a  blow  difficult  to  parry. 
We  do  not  remember  seeing  a  fable  pre- 
senting the  other  side  of  the  question  quite 
so  succinctly  and  pointedly.  It  appears 
in  the  Topeka  Capital,  "the  immortal 
newspaper,"  the  Chicago  Pout  reminds  us, 
"that  suggested  that  the  German  subma- 
rine attacks  ceased  because  of  the  terror 
inspired  in  the  Central  European  chancel- 
leries by  the  news  of  the  Plat tsburg  encamp- 
ment." The  Capital,  which  has  printed  not  a 
little  against  militarism,  includes  this  within 
its  columns  with  perfect  good  humor: 

The  Ostrich,  with  plumes  of  Great 
Value,  roamed  Peacefully  about  his  accus- 
tomed haunts,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
Guns  in  the  Distance. 

He  realized  that  this  means  Danger  and 
that  some  Avaricious  Hunter  might  take 
a  notion  to  Shoot  him.  But  he  Philoso- 
phized with  the  following  Arguments: 

I  do  not  know  who  this  Possible  Enemy 
is,  therefore  I  am  Safe. 

I  do  not  know,  but  Think  that  Some  One 
will  Defend  me  in  case  Danger  should 
come.  I  am  not  sure,  but  Think  that 
those  Defenders  are  Well  P]nough  Armed. 
Jingoes  say  they  are  Not,  but  Jingoes  take 
the  word  of  those  who  make  a  Business 
of  Fighting,  who,  of  course,  know  Nothing 
about  it. 

The  Enemy  is  so  Exhausted  from  Shoot- 
ing that  he  will  be  Unable  to  Shoot  Me. 

If  .some  one  should  Attack  me,  I  could 
Instantly  Change  myself  into  a  Lion  and 
Repel  the  Attack  with  P]ase.  Anyhow,  it 
is  Wrong  to  Fight  under  Any  Circum- 
stances whatever. 

I  will  not  take  refuge  behind  a  Fence 
or  Building,  because  the  chances  are 
Somebody  got  a  Graft  out  of  building  them. 

There  are  Two  or  Three  places  on  the 
boundaries    of    my   domain    where    it    is 


builf  Dy  Ferro  for  less  inan  esiimaie 
ny  owners  construction  department 

Mr.  E.  A.  Ciahihy,  Presuhmt  of  the  Cudahy 
Fdck'mg  ConipLUiy^  imd  owner  of  the  Piwitaii 
Food  Products  Company^  for  whom  this  huild- 
hig  was  hid/t,  mcdntains  his  owji  aixhitcctural 
and  contracting  department. 


Nevertheless,  when  the  building  was 
under  consideration,  he  asked  us  to 
submit  plans  for  it  in  Ferro-Con- 
crete.  He  did  this  because  he 
believed  that  Ferro  specialized 
knowledge  of  concrete  building  not 
only  assured  the  highest  quality  of 
work  possible,  but  would  save  him 
both  money  and  trouble. 

After  the  plans  were  completed,  he 
had  his  own  experts  estimate  on  the 
cost,  and  our  estimate  he  compared 
with  theirs.      Ours  tvas  considerably 

lower. 

The  contract  was  then  placed  with 
us  on  the  Ferro  Profit-Sharing  basis, 
which  guarantees  a  top  price  above 
which  the  final  cost  of  the  finished 
work  will  not  run,  the  owner  to 
share  equally  in  any  saving  that  actual 
operations  show  can  be  made. 

Jfter  the  building  was  completed  it  was 
found  that  we  had  effected  for  the  owner 
a  saving  of  5. 6%  below  the  original 
guaranteed  price  ! 

The  incident  is  significant  because  it 
demonstrates  convincingly  the  abso- 


lute fairness  of  Ferro  costs.  It  also 
illustrates  strikingly  the  building 
economy  of  speciali%cd  knowledge. 

The  Ferro  organization  is  an  organ- 
ization of  specialists.  Through  years 
of  research,  throughscoresof  labora- 
tory tests,  through  experience  with 
hundreds  of  building  problems,  they 
have  acquired  a  specialixed  knowledge 
of  concrete  construction  that  is  un- 
usual. 

If  you  are  considering  building  a 
factory,  warehouse,  office  building, 
or  other  similar  structures — 

Write  today  for  Booklet  B-6 

—which  contains  information  of  real 
value  to  prospective  builders.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation you  desire  about  our  work, 
or  about  building  in  general.  We 
work  under  any  form  of  contract, 
but  you  will  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  Ferro  Profit-Sharing  Con- 
tract, as  explained  in  our  booklet. 
Write  today,  stating  the  name  of 
your  firm  and  your  position  with  it. 


FERR 

ICONSTR 


m 


CRETE 

OVAPANY 


CINCI 


OHIO 
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Johns-Manville  Service 
to  Powder  Plants 


OHNS- 
ANVILLE 

.SERVICE 


Serves  more  people  in  more 
ways  than  any  Institution 
of  its    kind    in     the    world. 


J-M  Materials  for 
Power  Plants 

Pipe,  Boiler, 

Underground  and 

Cold  Storage  Insulation 

Brake  Blocks  and  Linings 


■  I       11 


Whenever  a  Power  Plant 
Problem  Confronts  You — 

REMEMBER  that  this  service  is 
as  intimately  concerned  with 
power  plant  problems  and  their  cor- 
rect solution  as  it  is  with  the  supply 
of  the  materials  themselves. 

And  remember  too,  that  whether  you 
purchase  packings,  high  temperature 
cements,  electrical  accessories  or  heat 
or  cold  insulating  specialties  from  this 
company — every  material  is  backed  by 


J-M  Responsibili^ 


Packings 

Steam  Traps 

Refractory  Cements 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Mastic  Flooring 

Fuses 


This  is  more  than  a  guarantee  of  qual- 
ity. It  is  a  voucher  for  performance. 
It  is  more  than  legal.  It  is  moral.  For 
this  company  voluntarily  obligates  it- 
self to  stand  back  of  every  claim  and 
every  product  to  insure  your  complete 
satisfaction. 


Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham     Cleveland 

Boston  Columbus 

BuiTalo 

Chicago 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Cincinnati 


Dallas 
DaytoQ 


Denver 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Galveston 


Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 
New  Orleans 


New  York 

Nashville 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg: 


Portland 
Rochester 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


Houghton     Louisville 
The  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Vancouver 


St.  Paul 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Tulsa 

Washington 

Wilkes- Barr© 

Youngstown 


How  Long  Will  You  Live? 

This  is  a  supremely  important  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  w^hich  depends,  in 
the  main,  on  your  manner  of  Hving. 

HOW   TO    LIVE 

by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  with 
a  foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft,  points  out 
the  way  to  rational  living  along  modern  scientific 
lines.  It  is  a  great  book  that  will  add  years  to 
your  life  if  faithfully  followed.  Buy  it  and  study 
it,  and  your  days  will  be  long  in  the  land. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary 
of  the   State  Board   of  Health   of   Kentucky, 
HAS   JUST    BOUGHT  TWELVE  COPIES. 

In  giving  his  order  he  writes:  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  twelve  copies  of  your  new  book. 
'  How  to  Live,'  one  to  each  member  of  the  Board? 
.  .  .  .  Every  matt  attd  ivomaji  in  the  United 
States  who  desires  to  be  healthy  and  to  live  long, 
should  be  familiar  with  its  contents."  Here  is  an 
expert's  advice.    Can  YOU  afford  to  ignore  it  ?    ,,- 

12mo,  Cloth.    $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Pown 

^ Don't  be  botliered   with  your  shirt 

^.    bulging  uiit  in  front.     Wear  the 

"Missin-Link" 


Tliis  siinplo  and  practical  limisihle) 
device  positively  lnjlds  shirts  down 
smooth  and  suiipi.rts  the  troii&ers.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  send  '25c  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
105  Inter- Southern  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


-  A  GOOD  GUN 

'^  MEANS  A  CKX)D  BOY" 

Nolhing  satisrics  th.t  inborn  ctavinf  (nr" 


Pump  Gun 

50-Shot  Jj^OOJ 
Rjepeater'4'^>«»»     i 

Other  Daisy  Air  Rifles  50c  to$2.L^ 


,   '       ,  ,  DAISY  MANUFACTURING  - 

Tne  Hi^ppy   ^^         '   COMPANY  > 

Daisy  Boy" 


impossible  to  break  through.  Therefore,  I 
am  Safe. 

Altho  I  have  my  Faults,  I  Feel  that  I 
.should  Pose  as  a  Model  of  Virtue,  an  Ex- 
ample to  the  Whole  World.  Therefore,  I 
will  not  resort  to  Resistance.  I  believe  in 
taking  things  as  they  Ought  to  be  instead 
of  as  they  Are. 

I  do  not  believe  in  being  Prepa  ed.  I 
will  Stick  my  Head  in  the  Sand  and  Forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Trouble. 

Moral — Ostrich  Plumes  for  Sale. 


A  MUSKETEER  COME  TO  LIFE  AGAIN 

HOW  clearly  the  famous  quartet  of 
heroes  of  the  Alexandre  Dumas 
stories  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  him 
who  read  of  them  as  a  boy!  D' Artagnan, 
with  a  spirit  like  a  quick,  clean  rapier- 
thrust;  Aramis,  delicate  and  sly;  Athos, 
the  mysterious  aristocrat;  and  Porthos, 
the  vain,  jovial,  faithful,  quick-tempered 
dunce.  How  quickly  we  would  recognize 
any  one  of  these  four  in  the  flesh!  They 
are  like  old-time  friends.  We  can  almost 
see  their  faces  and  hear  their  tones.  To  a 
■RTiter  in  the  London  Chronicle  came 
recently  a  glimpse,  he  claims,  of  the 
valiant,  laughing  Porthos,  reincarnated  in 
khaki.    We  envy  his  delight  as  we  read: 

It  was  at  a  railway  station  at  the  "back 
of  the  front"  in  France,  where  a  local 
line  leaves  the  main  railroad.  It  leads 
very  close  to  the  firing-line. 

Porthos  had  come  down  from  the 
trenches,  and  stood  on  the  platform  laugh- 
ing in  the  sunlight.  He  was  taU  and  burly, 
a  good-humored  giant.  His  face  was 
tanned  to  a  ruddy  brown  tint  and  he  had 
grown  a  big  coal-black  beard,  above  which, 
under  bushy  eyebrows,  his  eyes  shone 
bright,  and  through  which  his  white  teeth 
gleamed.  He  was  not  bespattered  with 
mud;  he  was  most  Uterallj^  plastered 
with  it.  Beneath  the  white  of  it  his  red, 
baggy  breeches  glowed  dully.  His  rifle 
was  slung  across  his  back  and  he  rolled  a 
cigaret  with  skilful  fingers.  He  was  talk- 
ing with  southern  freedom  of  gesture  in  a 
group  of  soldiers.  They  listened  intently, 
and  presently  over  their  faces  there  stole  a 
smile.  The  smile  broadened ;  they  gi'inned ; 
then  they  laughed  loudly,  and  Porthox, 
with  his  cigaret  cocked  at  an  inimitable 
angle  and  glowing  like  a  cOal  against  his 
black  beard,  stood  contemplating  them 
with  a  whimsical  expression  on  his  good- 
humored  face.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
enjoy  war. 

A  young  woman  passed  along  the  plat- 
form. She  wore  a  red  flower  in  her  black 
blouse.  Porthos  admired  her.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  spoke  to  her  first  or  she 
to  him.  I  suspect  him.  They  talked,  and 
presently  she  plucked  the  flower  from  her 
waist  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  twisted  it  in 
his  fingers  by  the  stem  and  talked  laugh- 
ingly to  her.  He  looked  deprecatingly  at 
his  muddy  clothes.  Then,  with  an  inimit- 
able air  and  gesture  of  Gallic  gallantry,  he 
refastened  it  whence  she  had  taken  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  had  been  in  civil 
life.  He  might  have  been  a  bank-manag(>r, 
a  stock-broker,  a  pork-butcher,  a  draper, 
a  monk,  but,  I  make  no  doubt,  he  had 
found  his  real  vocation  in  war. 

A  strange  thing,  the  psychology  of  the 
born  soldier/ 
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A  TERRIBLE  RISK 

'TEARING  chances  is  sometimes  an  ex- 
J-  citing  and  delightful  game.  Eliminate 
the  chance  of  catastrophe,  and  much  of  the 
fun  is  gone.  But  there  are  limits  to  this 
sort  of  thing  where  even  the  most  rash  will 
draw  back.  Such  a  point  has  well-nigh 
been  reached  by  a  certain  California  thea- 
ter-manager. He  does  not  merely  dare  his 
audiences  to  object  to  the  plays  he  gives 
them ;  he  does  not  merely  smile  tolerantly 
when  he  finds  them  bringing  old  vegetables 
and  eggs  into  his  theater — he  actually  fur- 
nishes each  and  every  patron  with  a  dozen 
eggs  at  the  door!  Incredible  as  this  may 
seem,  we  quote  his  story  on  the  authority 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  : 

There  are  plenty  of  eggs  in  storm- 
bound Escondido.  In  fact,  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  them.  The  Union's  correspondent 
telephoned  last  night  that  the  stores 
could  not  take  any  more  eggs  for  delivery 
outside  and  that  F.  H.  Reynolds,  enter- 
lirising  proprietor  of  the  Princess  Theater, 
had  evolved  a  plan  to  use  some  of  the  eggs. 
He  advertised  last  night  that  he  would  give 
a  dozen  eggs  to  the  purchaser  of  every 
pair  of  tickets. 

Reynolds  had  the  eggs  put  up  in  bags,  so 
there  was  no  delay  when  patrons  of  the 
theater  began  to  receive  tickets  and 
premiums. 


THE  DOOM  OF  "PAN-TOTING" 

ONE  of  the  most  ancient  industries  of 
the  South,  and  one  most  respected 
by  tradition,  until  recentlj',  is  pan-toting. 
Statistics  showing  how  many  indigent  and 
care-free  colored  citizens  may  be  supported 
by  one  pan-toter,  or  how  many  tons  of 
Southern  dainties  have  been  carried  away 
in  pans  by  the  ladies  of  color  who  "come 
in  by  the  day"  to  do  the  housework  in 
Southern  homes,  have  not  yet  been 
compiled.  In  the  old  days  of  easy  plenty 
such  statistics  would  have  been  considered 
parsimony  of  the  most  contemptible  sort, 
but  times  have  changed.  Chill  Northern 
winds  of  thrift  and  economy  have  struck 
the  Southland.  Colored  "help"  is  learning 
to  its  sorrow  that  the  kitchen  threshold 
is  a  dead-line  for  toting.  This  we  learn 
from  the  Savannah  News,  which  goes  on 
to  say: 

Dawson  is  the  latest  Georgia  city  to  get 
after  the  pan-toter,  as  the  other  day 
Mayor  J.  M.  Bell  signed  an  ordinance 
that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  cook, 
servant,  or  employee  to  carry,  from  the 
dwelling  or  residence  or  premises  of  his 
or  her  employer  any  basket,  tin  pan,  or 
plate,  or  any  other  pan,  plate,  or  vessel, 
filled  with  foodstuffs  or  provisions  of  any 
description  whatever,  without  first  having 
obtained  the  written  permission  of  his  or 
her  employer." 

That  appears  to  be  comprehensive,  and 
so  an  old  custom,  honored  through  many 
years,  is  passing,  altho  the^re  still  ii  many 
a  servant  who  thinks  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  carry  home  to  the  "chilluns  and  the  ol' 
man"  enough  "rations"  to  last  until  the 


400  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FuUerton  Weaver  Realty  Co.. 
Owners. 

Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects. 

Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers  and 

Garbage  Burners  installed 

by  W.  G.  CorneU  Co. 


There   are  two  ways  to  Prevent  Smoke 

If  your  building  is  in  a  city  where  a  smoke  ordinance  is 
enforced  you  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things:  Burn 
hard  coal  or  install   a  boiler  that  burns  soft  coal  smokelessly. 


Because  it  costs  more 
money  lots  of  people 
think  hard  coal  is  better 
coal  than  bituminous. 
But  it  isn't.  Anyone  who 
knows  will  tell  you  that 
soft  coal  contains  almost  as  much 
heat  as  hard  coal  (sometimes  more) 
and  that  a  dollar  spent  for  soft  coal 
buys  n:ore  heat  than  the  same  money 
spent  for  anthracite. 

So  a  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler 
saves  you  money  by  letting-  you  use 
the  best  coal  you  can  buy — soft  coal. 


Kewanee 

Smokeless  Boilers 
Cut  Heating  Costs 


unburned  fuel  that  makes 
smoke.  A  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Boiler  burns 
soft  coal  so  perfectly 
that  there  is  no  waste 
fuel  to  make  smoke. 
Tests  have  proven  that  they  get  from 
21  to  33%  more  heat  from  every  ton 
of  coal  they  burn  than  ordinary 
boilers. 


But    it 


even    further    than 


that. 


Most  boilers  burn  only  about  60% 
of  their  fuel.  The  rest  of  it  gfoes  up 
the  stack  unburned.     And    it  is   the 


Upon  request  our  booklet  "Cut- 
ting Coal  Costs"  will  be  mailed  you. 
It  contains  facts  and  figures  that 
may  point  the  way  for  cutting  your 
heating  costs. 

KtwANEE  Boiler  Company 

KEWANEE.  ILLINOIS 

Chicago,  New  York,  St.Loni* 


Steel  Heating  Boilert,  Water 
Heating  Garbage  Bameri 


Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  them  with  a"Gunn" 

You  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base,  at  small 
cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books.  IJoors  are  remov- 
able and  non-binding:  no  ugly  iron  bands;  easy  to  set  up  or  take 
apart;  practically  dust -proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gonn  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  (highest 
award;  at  the  Panama -Pacific  Industrial  Exposition. 

.'^ee  the  famous  "Cunn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  dealer's  or 
write  lis  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  showing  Colo- 
nial, Mission,  Sanitary,  ("law  foot  and  Standard  designs  in 
lu  ihogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  I'rices 
lo.ver  than  others. 


"GUN 


Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

IglO  Broadway 
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THB  IMSrRUI»Et3T  OP  (Q«IAUTV 

onorj 

TONE  CONTROL 

THIS  fascinating  feature, 
first  used  on  the  Sonora, 
by  which  the  music  may  swell 
and  die  away  at  will,  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 

listener. 

Its  purpose  is  to  fit  the  sound  to 
tlie  size  of  the  room  without  dis- 
turbing tlie  melody. 

The  metliod  by  which  the  souna 
is  controlled  at  its  source,  and  not 
muffled,  is  a  jiatented  one  and  an 
exclusive  feature  with  the  Sonora. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  many  splendid 
features  which  have  won  for  the 
Sonora  the  title  of  the  Higfhest 
Class  Talk  ingf  Machine  in  theWorld 

Prices:   $35,   $50,    $75,   $100,   $135. 
$150.  $225,  $300  and  $1000 

Call  on  the  Sonora  dealer  in  your  town 
and  he  ivill  gladly  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  Sonora  Phonographs, 
and  ycu  'if ill  learn  why  the  Sonora 
Phonograph   is  the  best. 

SONORA    PHONOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 

George  E.  Brightson,  President 

Salons:  Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 

and  50  Broadway 

General  Offices  and  Sales  Rooms: 

57  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Representatives  througliout  the  country. 
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TO  MAKE  MONEY 

To  anv  woman  who  has  no  special  training  ancJ  wants  to  earn  money, 
I  would  recommend  nnthing^  better  than  selling  World's  Star  Kooda. 
When  I  started  in  this  work  1  had  never  done  any  soliciting  of  any 
kind.  The  commission  on  my  first  day's  orders  came  to  $7.00. 
What  other  work  is  there  that  a  woman  can  do  to  earn  that  amount? 
One  cannot  help  but  aucceed  with  World's  Star  goods,  and  enthu- 
ttiasm.    Both  will  lead  to  success. 

So  writes  Mrs.  G.  U.  Littlefield,  of  Oregon, 


.  HIGHER 

QUALITY 

LOWER 

I    PRICES 


World*sStar 

Hosiet^u  and  KIianKn^ 
Underwear 


moM 
iiii/ij 

TO 
II  OKI  F. 


WE  HAVE  HELPED  MORE  THAN  9000 

ambitious,  <los«Tving  women.  You  can  <lo  the  same  as*  the^  '  ,ve 
done.  Sell  World's  .Star  Hosiery  and  Klean-Knit  Underwear  m  jJ  r 
home  town.  No  previous  cxpericnee  is  ne^e^^8ary — we  show  yoi. 
how  to  make  iimnev  in  an  easy,  con(irenial<nid  profitable  way.  We 
are  known  everywhere.  Our  advertisinir  makes  sales  easy— the 
auality  holds  the  trade.  PROMPT  DKI.IVEKIKS  and  PROTECTED 
TERRITORY.    Our  free  eataloi;  tells  whole  story. 
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npxt  pvoiiinp:.  S()ni(>  of  tlu>  Chri.>;(nia.«; 
turkfy,  a  big  heap  of  rice,  three  or  four 
yams,  a  dozen  biscuits,  some  meal  for  a 
corn  pone,  and  maybe  a  big  chunk  of 
butter — such  a  heap  of  provisions  often 
lias  been  "toted"  from  the  "wliito  folks' 
yard"  to  make  the  home-coming  of 
"mammy"  a  most  welcome  one. 

Hut  times  have  changed,  and  pan- 
toting  must  exist  only  in  memorj'.  A  new 
order  of  things  n^quires  that  what  people 
eat  they  must  earn,  whether  they  are 
white  or  colored;  housewives  are  keeping 
a  closer  watch  on  the  family  larder.  No 
doubt  it  is  b(*cause  they  ha\P  begun  to 
realize  what  an  enormous  amount  of  food 
may  be  carried  away  by  a  pan-toting  cook 
in  the  course  of  a  year  that  they  have 
asked  the  aid  of  the  police  in  some  Georgia 
cities  to  put  an  end  to  the  practise.  The 
liousewife  who  can  end  it  unaided,  so  far 
as  her  kitchen  is  concerned,  is  unusual, 
because  for  "ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain"  the  heathen  Chinee  is  no 
more  peculiar  than  the  pan-toter  when  she 
is  determined  to  smuggle  a  pan-load  out 
of  the  house  for  her  folk  at  home. 


A  DEALER  IN  MATRIMONIAL 
"FUTURES" 

'  I  ^WO  facts  of  startling  interest  are 
-*■  mentioned  in  the  obituaries  of  Fritz 
Podzius,  marriage  -  broker,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Matrimonial  News  and  Berliner 
Hcirats-Zeitung,  and  joiner  of  twenty 
thousand  pairs  of  soul-mates.  These  are, 
first,  that  he  died  single,  and,  secondly, 
that  he  died  rich.  It  would  be  interesting, 
indeed,  to  compare  the  fortune  left  behind 
by  this  promoter  of  rhythmic  imison  of 
hearts  with  the  fortunes  of  the  twenty 
thousand  whom  he  joined.  Cynics  would 
no  doubt  say  he  had  the  better  of  it.  But 
was  he  happier?  Well,  twentj'  thousand 
experiments  in  matrimony  is  a  good 
round  number.  One  should  be  able  to 
draw  valuable  conclusions  from  so  many 
examples.  Many  warm  young  hearts  will 
believe  that  Herr  Podzius  was  wrong  in 
remaining  unmarried,  but  they  will  be 
pitting  mere  faith  against  his  wide  and 
varied  observation.    He  knew! 

The  death  of  this  man  closes  a  strange 
career,  as  unusual  and  romantic,  in  its 
sordid  way,  as  one  may  find  even  in  this 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  Here  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  most  prominent  details,  given 
by  The  Herald: 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  publication, 
The  Matrimonial  News,  which  he  and  his 
aids  sold  on  street-corners,  probably  will 
cease,  for  the  paper,  which  came  to  life 
sporadically,  was  distinctly  a  creature  of 
Podzius's  naive  brain,  possessing  weird 
qualities  which  no  other  than  a  Podzius 
could  impart. 

Those  who  knew  the  tall,  hollow-chested 
man,  who  was  always  grimy  and  who  ap- 
I)eared  at  all  times  just  to  be  awakening 
from  a  sound  sleep,  never  could  determine 
whetlier  he  was  a  faker  or  a  fanatic.  Ho 
was  successful  as  a  marriagi<-broker.  His 
bank-accounts  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  purchase  for  cash  the  handsome 
old    residence    in    West    End    Avenue    in 


which  he  lived  and  irritated  his  ne  ghbors, 
were  evidences  of  that. 

For  years  his  newspaper  has  circulated 
widely  here  and  has  been  issued  in  Ger- 
many. The  edition,  which  the  curious  and 
the  lonely  have  purchased  for  amusement 
or  in  hopes  of  getting  a  husband  or  wife 
in  this  country,  was  a  libel  on  the  English 
language,  but  it  obtained  results.  When 
Podzius,  in  his  disorderly  office,  fell  for- 
ward on  his  face,  dead  from  heart-disease, 
there  were  eighteen  thousand  applications, 
most  of  them  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary fee,  awaiting  his  attention. 

A  year  ago  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  on  Blackwell's  Island  for  having 
reaUzed  on  notes  given  him  by  a  bride- 
groom in  payment  for  obtaining  a  wife 
with  a  fortune.  It  seems  the  wife  had  no 
fortune,  and  the  bridegroom,  a  sharp- 
nosed,  nasal-voiced  person,  with  a  financial 
sense  only,  had  Podzius  arrested.  Podzius, 
grimy  and  sleepy  as  usual,  explained 
that  he  was  an  agent  of  ProA'idenee,  here 
to  unite  some  lonesome  souls.  He  went 
into  a  stumbling  exordium  in  execrable 
English  to  prove  his  sincerity,  but  he  was 
sentenced  just  the  same. 

Lodgers  stayed  in  the  upper  floors  of 
his  house  and  big  signs  advertised  his 
calling  outside,  a  fact  which  contributed 
to  the  unrest  of  many  placid  and  retiring 
families  who  own  homes  near  by.  Podzius 
lived  like  a  recluse,  eating  the  simplest 
food,  mainly  apples  and  tea.  He  did  his 
own  tidying — once  in  a  long  time — and 
pursued  his  thrift  by  renting  a  drawing- 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  his  house  to  a 
tailor,  who  for  a  long  time  .sat  cross- 
legged  in  the  wndow  and  sewed  industri- 
ously on  worn  garments  or  slapped  irons 
on  damp  clothes  in  a  halo  of  steam. 

If  Podzius  —  Podzius,  the  marriage- 
broker,  who  united  lo^^ng  hearts,  as  he 
said  unctuously— has  any  relatives,  they  are 
imknown,  but  they  will  probably  turn  up 
if  they  exist,  for  his  life  as  a  joiner  of 
hearts  and  welder  of  lives  and  destinies 
resulted  in  some  excellent  bank-accounts 
and  proi)erty. 

His  newspaper,  declares  The  World,  was 
"weird  and  wonderful  to  ponder  over." 
Among  his  advertisers  there  \\ere  abundant 
barons  and  dukes,  and  counts  galore, 
honest  street-car  conductors,  sober  and 
home-loving  longshoremen,  heiresses,  laun- 
dr(\sses,  and  a  long  list  more.  The  cost  was 
a  dollar  down  and  a  small  percentage  of 
whatever  fortune  you  might  marry  into. 
Some  specimen  advertisements  are  given,  as 
follows: 

"Teacher  of  music,  thirty-five  j'ears  of 
age,  Protestant,  has  a  house  and  some  cash 
and  wishes  to  marry  a  gentleman  w'ho  would 
enjoy  and  appreciate  her  production  of 
harmonious  strains." 

"Iceman,  twenty-nine,  five  thousand 
dollars  income  and  fifteen  thousand  in 
banks,  seeks  a  lady  up  to  twenty-eight, 
religion  and  nationality  immaterial,  two 
thousand  dollars." 

"Lady,  mother,  fifty-two,  daughter  nine- 
teen, control  at  least  thirty  million  dollars, 
wish  to  marry  two  gentlemen  of  sunny 
disi)ositions  and  who  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  them  peacefully  on  life's  way." 

November  7,  1911,  was  bargain-day  in 
barons  down  on  Ellis  Island.  a,s  we  learn: 

The  Raron  .\dolf  von  S<'huep.  twenty- 
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Better  Trucking  Means  Bigger  Business 

By  extending  your  delivery  radius — by  saving  time  in  your  delivery — by 
reducing  the  cost  of  your  trucking — by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  your 
force,  you  out-do  competition,  satisfy  customers,  enlarge  your  business. 

All  of  these  benefits  are  sure  to  follow  the  installation  of  trucks  of  quality — if  the 
proper  size  and  right  power  is  selected. 

The  GMC  line  includes  trucks  ranging  from  1000  lbs.  to  6  tons  capacity.  It  includes 
gasoline  and  electric  power,  worm  drive,  chain  drive  and  shaft  drive. 

In  no  other  factory  in  the  world  can  such  a  variety  of  motor  trucks  be  found, 
no  other  factory  can  better  quality  be  had. 

In  the  GMC  line  the  Manufacturer,  Merchant,  Municipality,  Dairyman,  Truck 
Gardener,  Contractor — any  man  or  corporation  with  hauling  to  do  can  find  the 
truck  that  will  fit  the  work  to  be  done.  That  makes  motor  trucks  profitable.       ^ 

We  will  gladly  offer  suggestions  when  desired  and    co-operate   with 
you  in  selecting  the  size  and  kind  of  trucks  that  will  be  most  eco- 
nomical for  you. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  to  haul,  the  kind  of  roads  you  have — 
whether  hilly  or  level.    Our  suggestions  should  be  helpful,  for 
we  have  no  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  particular  size  of 
truck  or  kind  of  power. 

"We  make  a  truck  to  fit  your  business" 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  units  of  General  Motors  Company 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Direct  Factory  Branches: 
New  York      Boston      Chicago      Philadelphia      St.  Louis       Kansas  Cit; 

(41) 
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DON'T  wait  until  you  get  a  lump  in  your  throat — when  your 
brake  lining  won't  hold  at  the  sight  of  some  impending  danger. 
Think  of  friction  when  you  take  your  car  to  the  garage  to  get  the 
brakes  re-lined;  say  to  the  man  you  must  have  Thermoid — the  all- 
friction  brake  lining — friction  from  surface  to  surface — through 
and  through.  That  precaution  may  be  the  means  of  saving  your  life 
— your  car — the  lives  of  others. 

Thermoid  is  made  of  best  quality,  long-fibre  Canadian  Asbestos  spun  on  brass 
wire.  It  is  woven  into  cloth,  folded,  stitched,  then  hydraulically  compressed 
into  one  homogeneous  mass.  Thermoid  will  grip  and  hold  your  car  until  it 
wears  to  paper  thinness.     Demand  Thermoid. 


Thermoid  Rybber  Company  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Nassau  Tires,  Thermoid  Radiator  Hose  and  Garden  Hose 


National  Pure  Food  Show 
for  Philadelphia 

Conducting  a  National  Food  Show  is  no  small  aiFair.  yet  this  is  what  "The 
Philadelphia  Press"  will  do  for  the  two  weeks  beginning  March  6,  and  ending 
March  18,  next. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Shopping  District 

Appreciating  that  location  in  an  undertaking  of  such  proportions  is  essential  to 
its  success,  "The  Philadelphia  Press"'  has  procured  the  ground  floor  in  the  new  and 
magnificent  Widener  Building,  in  the  very  core  of  the  city's  business  center,  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  world-famous  John  Wanamaker  store. 

It  is  directly  opposite  City  Hall;  is  within  two  minutes  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  terminals,  and  is  five  minutes  from  the  ferries. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  persons  pass  the  Widener 
Building  daily. 

Pure  Food  Manufacturers  should  arrange  to  exhibit  their  products  in  the  National 
Pure  Food  Show  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  "The  Philadelphia  Press." 

The  Philadelphia  Press 


LOUIS  GILMAN. 

Eastern  Representative, 

World  Building,  New  York  City. 


C.  GEO.  KROGNESS. 

Western  Representative, 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


fi^•e,  was  detained  at  the  immigration 
station  there  because  he  had  only  twehe 
tiollars  to  his  name.  He  asked  the  officers 
to  send  for  his  friend  Podzius.  Podzius 
came,  and  disapproved. 

"I  didn't  send  or  you,"  he  said.  "They 
can  do  what  they  like  with  you.  Wouldnt 
I  look  fine,"  lie  asked  the  bystanders, 
"paying  his  way  in  and  supporting  him  as 
a  baron  till  he  made  a  match?  What 
guaranty  have  I  that  he  would  pay  my 
money  back,  to  say  nothing  of  my  fee?" 


THE  DESOLATION  OF  OTAY  VALLEY 


"S 


AN  DIEGO  take  care  of  its  own!" 
is  the  cry  that  has  gone  out  as  all 
efforts  are  bent  on  succoring  the  survivors 
of  the  recent  flood  in  Otay  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  dam  of  the  Lower  Otay 
Reservoir,  supplying  San  Diego,  was  swept 
away  by  high  water  on  .January  27.  Tho 
not  a  dozen  lives  were  lost,  misery  and 
desolation  were  wide-spread,  for  few  who 
lived  within  the  wide  sweep  of  those  waters 
brought  away  with  them  more  than  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.  The  rescue  work, 
how^ever,  has  been  rapid  and  efficient.  In 
no  time  San  Diego  has  collected  $150,000, 
and  large  supplies  of  food,  clothes,  blankets, 
and  mattresses  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether, so  that  most  of  the  refugees  from 
the  flooded  districts  are  now  well  cared  for 
temporarily.  It  is  estimated  that  11,000,- 
000  gallons  of  water  were  hurled  into  the 
valley  when  the  dam,  apparently  sturdy 
and  sound,  crumpled  up  like  so  much 
paper  and  gave  way.  At  least  twenty-five 
houses  were  completely  swept  out,  and 
other  losses  were  felt  in  proportion.  The 
Eastern  papers  gave  hints  of  a  dramatic 
story,  reminiscent  of  the  Johnstown  flood, 
of  a  warning  spread  along  the  valley  by 
one  man  in  an  automobile  racing  with  the 
advancing  water,  but  this  romantic  touch 
the  Western  papers  fail  to  enlarge  upon. 
The  Los  Angel  s  Tribune  gives  a  brief 
picture  of  the  catastrophe: 

When  the  avalanche  of  water  from  tho 
reservoir  swept  down  the  valley  it  spared 
nothing  that  stood  in  its  path.  Ranch- 
houses  and  outbuildings  were  smashed  into 
kindling  and  borne  away  on  the  crest  of 
the  flood.  Trees  were  uprooted  and  swe])t 
down  with  the  stream,  and  huge  rocks, 
torn  from  the  hills,  were  rolled  like  marbles 
along  the  bed  of  what  had  been  the  river. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  water, 
which  traveled  with  the  speed  of  an 
express-train,  the  victims  were  swept  to 
death  without  even  an  opportunity  (o 
fight  for  their  lives.  Hardly  less  pitiful 
is  the  fate  of  those  who  escaped  death  in 
the  flood,  only  to  be  cut  off  and  left  to  tho 
mercy  of  the  storms  without  food,  shelter, 
or  warmth.  It  is  feared  that  before  relief 
can  reach  these  sm-vivors  many  will  perish 
from  exposure  and  hunger. 

The  vast  flood,  released  in  an  instant 
when  the  dam  collaps(»d,  swejit  over  tlu> 
area  fifteen  miles  wide  and  twenty  miles 
in  length,  leaving  behind  it  utter  devas- 
tation, and  causing  damage  (>xceeding  a 
million  dollars. 

A  clearer  picture  is  given  by   cue  who 
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saw  the  valley  after  the  waters  had  passed. 
Edmunds  Block,  of  San  Diego,  an  artist, 
fought  his. way  into  the  desolate  district  the 
day  after  the  dam  went  out  and  brought 
back  with  him  the  following  impression, 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

The  scene  presented  at  Nestor,  at  Otay 
City,  Tia  Juana,  and  Chula  Vista  was  one 
of  absolute  desolation.  In  one  spot  I  saw 
a  piano,  tilted  at  an  angle  and  about  half- 
buried  in  mud  and  sand,  near  by  a  clump 
of  uprooted  lemon-  and  orange-trees,  still 
Ijearing  blossoms  and  fruit.  A  cow,  belong- 
ing to  no  one  knows  whom,  and  doubtless 
miles  away  from  its  former  home,  stood 
grazing  a  short  way  off.  In  the  middle 
of  the  inundated  highway  to  Tia  Juana 
stood  half  a  house,  and  several  hundred 
yards  farther  down  the  road  was  the  other 
half,  with  a  broken  section  of  a  bridge 
leaning  against  it.  Wagon-bodies,  dead 
live  stock,  sections  of  houses,  and  other 
objects  dotted  the  expanse  of  water  and 
sand,  wlule  the  houses  which  remained 
were  for  the  most  part  tipped  and  leaning, 
as  if  about  ready  to  collapse. 

I  was  told  that  a  freak  of  the  flood  at 
Nestor  actually  moved  a  house  uj:)- 
stream  nearly  the  length  of  a  city  block. 
Yesterday  I  saw  debris  of  all  sorts  pass  out 
to  the  bay  in  a  muddy  flood.  A  home 
occupied  jointly  by  two  families  was  swept 
out,  while  its  owners,  who  had  worked  in  a 
home-made  boat  tirelessly  for  four  days 
aiding  others,  were  helpless  to  save  the 
building. 

One  of  the  most  heartrending  cases  I 
heard  of  was  that  of  a  farmer  whose  sight 
had  been  gradually  failing  for  several 
years,  and  whose  wife  and  daughters  have 
tilled  their  place  as  blindness  was  descend- 
ing on  the  head  of  the  family.  They  lost 
everything — house,  barn,  a  team  of  horses, 
several  cows,  fruit-trees,  and  all  personal 
effects,  while  the  spot  which  marks  the  site 
of  their  httle  farm  is  now  unfit  for  further 
cultivation  by  reason  of  rocks  and  sand 
strewn  over  it. 

A  rather  remarkable  story  of  the  flood 
is  given  in  the  San  Diego  Union  by  a  man 
who  was  actually  caught  in  it  and  was  for 
some  time  reported  among  the  dead.  He 
is  C.  H.  Loper,  and  at  the  time  the  dam 
broke  was  at  his  ranch  at  Lone  Pine, 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  water.  The 
Union  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"I  had  had  a  depressing  feeling  that 
afternoon,  which  I  now  know  was  a 
premonition  that  disaster  was  impending. 
But  the  phones  reported  the  dam  was  safe. 
It  was  only  when  two  men  named  Baird  and 
Osborn  rushed  up  desperately  to  my  ranch 
that  the  danger  dawned  upon  me.  I 
changed  my  clothes,  and  was  putting 
my  most  precious  belongings  into  my  gi-ip, 
when  a  crash  of  trees  in  the  near-by  gi-ove 
told  me  the  waters  had  come. 

"The  roar  became  deafening.  The 
first  wave  struck  me  at  the  knees  as  I 
sped  for  the  hills;  the  second  })owled  me 
over,  and  fighting,  half  on  my  feet  and 
half  off,  I  groped  in  the  darkness.  A  straw- 
stack  came  along  and  swamped  me.  A 
barbeJ-wire  fence  fastened  itself  iip!)n 
me,  and  branches  of  trees  continuously 
bumped  me. 

"Finally,  as  I  was  swept  on  downward 
toward  the  sea,  half  the  time  under  water, 
the  roar  seemed  to  die  away.    When  the 
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Sanlranascolhnama-Paei^j5cposi£on 
was  awardecTfo 

This  is  the  highest  possible  award  and  the  only  one  of  the 
class.  In  addition  we  received  five  gold  medals  and  one 
silver  medal. 

At  the  great  world  expositions,  wherever  exhibited, 
Waltham  Watches  have  received  highest  awards. 

The  English  language  is  free  to  all,  and  the  words,"precise" 
"best"  and  "reliable"  can  be  used  by  any  w^atch  manufacturer 
w^ith  impunity.  Rather  than  indulge  in  a  battle  of  adjectives 
w^e  prefer  to  point  out  that  w^here  scientific  tests  are  made 
and  where  the  judgment  of  watch  experts  is  encountered, 
Waltham  Watches  are  invariably  chosen  as  being  the  most 
accurate  and  dependable  of  all  timepieces. 

Such  evidence  is  not  a  mere  claim — it  is  proof. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

Waltham,  Mass. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  bec.inies- 
plain  U»  the  iitan  or  wolliau  who  investigates. 


EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Become 
an 


Thousands  now  needed  by  railroads, 
big  corporations  and  other 
^rms  at 

$3,000  to  $10,000 

xr  I      with   excellent 

I  cany  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement and  a  future  of 
independence  and  prosper- 
ity. Unlimited  opportunities 
await  you  if  you  prepare  now. 

We  Train  You  By  M  AIL  ;^u'r  "p'ai-e 

time,  no  matter  what  you  work  at  now.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  already  understand  bookltecping.  We  have 
a  course  in  Higher  Accountancy  that  prepares  you  from 
thegroundup.  Prepared  by  noted  experts— underdirect 
supervision  of  Wm.  Arthur  Chase,  ex-Pres.,  Am.  Assn. 
C.  P.  A.  Kxaminers  and  ex-Sec'y,  III.  Board  of  Exam. 
Prepares  you  to  pass  C.P.A.  examinations  in  any  state. 

Special  Reduced  Rate  Z'JuthZt'oZ^c^ll 

for  a  lifiiit'-d  titTi*.  upocial  reduced  rate  Bcliolarship.  W«  Mahe 
Terms  To  Suit  You. 

Money-Back  Guarantee  i^c'iurs'nSi^'Z 

not  eatisfied  wc  atrruu  to  refund  entire  amount  ijaid. 

now  for  wonderful  free  book  cxplaininR 
salaries,  pusitiona  to  be  had,  etc.  and 
proof  that  wn  can  help  you  to  euccess^aa 
jHandfl   of  LaSallu  Htude  '        " 

theBe  bJK  poBitiuns  now. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Pr:i<'ti<-;il  ilicection.s,  with  graiihic  diagrams  .<»ljowing  how  a  great 
miinlter  ofpoimhtr  toys  ran  be  made.  This  bocik  yliuitht  he  nt  great 
v.diie  to  tlie  rn;in  who  want«  to  iiiitke  tuys  for  fun,  but  it  will  he  of 
R-eater  value  to  the  m:in  who  wanis  to  tiike  ailvaiitage  n(  tlie  big 
market  lor  toys  in  this  country  whuh  has  been  cut  ofl"  from  the 
Kiirnpeaii  inanufacturers  by  the  war.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
n^w  bnoii  h.tvp  been  imported.  Ciet  one  now  befnre  the  limited 
etiirinii  :s  exliaiisteJ.  j 2mo.  cloth.  lUustrated  with  58  photos 
and  17S  line  draw insis.     50c;  by  mail  540. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WW  m^m    m    m^    salaries,    pusitiona    to   be   had, 
^■^■*       "    ^"    proof  that  wo  can  help  you  to 

wo   aro    hulpinfr  thouHanda   of  LaSallu  Htudents.    Preparo  for 

theBe  bJK  poBitiuns  now. 

LaSalle  EzteniioD  Uoivertity,  Dcpt.  252  HA  Chictfo,  111. 


BOOKS 
BY 


Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 


Thoughts  and  After  Thoughts 

A  vokinie  of  reminiscence  and 
opinion,  full  of  philosophy,  wit, 
sound  comment,  and  solid  sense. 
Frontisjiiece  Portrait  of  the  Author 
by  J.  S.  Sargent. 

i2mo,  cloth,  ?i.5o;  by  mail  I1.62. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court 

A  most  entertaininpf  v(]lume  of  narrative  and 
discussion  concernnifr  the  domestic  and  dramatic 
side  of  King  Henry's  being.  Offering  much  illu- 
minating information  for  Shakespeare  lovers  and 
players.  Cloth,  116  pages,  50c  net;  by  mail  54c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 
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Sddge  Brothers 

CLOSED  CAR 

As  spring  approaches  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  the 
side  panels  of  the  Closed  Car 
can  quickly  be  removed 


It  is  'not  necessary  to  take  down  the  Closed  Car 
top  during  the  uncertain  Spring  months.  If  a 
warm  spell  comes  suddenly,  free  passage  for  fresh 
air  is  furnished  by  removing  the  panels 


The  tire  mileage  ts  unusually  high 


The  price  of  the  Closed  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 
(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddge  Brdthers,  Detroit 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  ICstitiiates  Ftirnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Send  2  Cents 

in  U.  S.  Stamps  lo  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch  ■  finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

Slate  size  and  tehich  style  xcanted 
SEfOSmS.  COLUB  CO,,D<tt  a  B<hUw.Mw. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
Aiiierieaii  lioiiie  where  education  and  culture  arc  truly  esteemed. 


There'* 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like. 


Herbert 


Tafeyton 

London 

SmoVin^  Mixture 


'At  PoundSO*       —        Samph  upon  request 
FalkTobacco  Co.  36Wvsi45"Sl  NewYork. 


roaring  returned  I  was  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  lost." 

Loper  said  that  when  he  found  his  bear- 
ings he  tried  to  see  his  house  and  the 
other  randies  in  the  vallej',  but  there  was 
nothing  but  the  sound  of  rushing  waters 
everywhere. 

For  two  days  he  lived  at  a  neighbor's 
home  and  searched  for  belongings.  Others 
said  they  had  seen  his  house  go  smashing 
to  pieces  on  a  railroad  bridge  three  miles 
from  his  ranch.  His  barn,  horses,  pumping- 
plant,  and  even  the  big  pine-tree,  the  pride 
of  the  valley,  had  completely  disappeared. 
His  twenty  acres  that  had  been  set  to 
varied  orchard  -  fruits  were  stript  of 
everything. 

"It  is  but  one  case  of  fifty,"  said  Loper, 
adding  [that  he  would  develop  his  ranch 
again.  The  men  who  had  warned  him  had 
gone  on  to  others,  and  Loper  feared  for 
them.  When  told  they  had  escaped  he 
seemed  to  forget  the  loss  of  his  ranch. 
"They  saved  many  of  us,"  he  said 
gratefully. 

A  TEST  IN  CURRENT  INFORMATION 

THE  recent  "examination"  on  the 
European  War  which  created  such 
havoc  in  the  ranks  of  several  of  our  leading 
educational  institutions  was  confined  almost 
wholly  to  such  simple  matters  as  general 
geographical  questions,  the  names  of  rulers 
of  the  countries  involved  in  the  war,  and 
the  prominent  men  whose  names  appear 
almost  daily  in  tlie  head-lines  over  the  war- 
news.  If  this  test  gained  so  few  and 
scattering  correct  answers,  what,  we 
wonder,  would  be  the  result  of  hin-ling  at 
hapless  students'  heads  the  questions  on 
war-topics  recently  compiled  by  Dr. 
Frank  Crane?  These,  too,  are  concerned 
solely  with  matters  that  confront  us  daily 
in  the  news,  but  as  they  require  some 
slight  research  and  more  than  a  mere  half- 
hearted memory,  they  might  well  bring 
forth  results  anything  but  complimentary 
to  the  colleges  where  they  were"  presented 
to  the  students.  We  quote  these  questions 
in  part  from  the  New  York  (Uobc: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Trii)le  Entente? 
The  Triple  Alliance? 

2.  Name  the  Balkan  States. 

:i.  What  language  do  the  inhabitants  of 
Bulgaria  speak? 

4.  What  is  the  capital  of  Roumania? 
Of  Bulgaria?  Of  Servia?  Of  Montenegro? 
Of  Albania? 

Fi.  What  and  where  is  Gallipoli?  The 
Vosges?     Saloniki? 

0.  Is  the  ruler  in  any  other  country 
other  than  Russia  called  a  czar? 

7.  Wliat  is  th(>  difference  between  an 
emperor  and  a  king? 

8.  What  relation  is  the  King  of  England 
to  the  Eniperor  of  (U'rmany? 

9.  Wl\o  is  tlie  King  of  Prussia? 

10.  What  is  a  dirigible?  A  monoplane? 
A  ])eris('ope?     A  tuilraiUi  iixv.'     A  ZeppvUii' 

11.  Nanie  six  neutral  countries. 

12.  Why  does  our  Secretary  of  State,  in 
liis  l(>tters  lo  foreign  Powers,  sign  his  name 
simply  "  Lansing ■■  witiiout  gi\ing  his  first 
nanu>  or  initials? 

13.  What  is  an  ultimatum? 

11.  What  language  do  the  people  of  Swit- 
zerland speak?     The  people  of  Belgium? 
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15.  What  other  republics  are  there  in 
Europe  besides  France  and  Switzerland? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "hyphen- 
ated American?" 

17.  Tell  something  about  the  follow- 
ing persons:  Brand  Whitlock,  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  Poincare,  Asquith,  Grey,  Joffre, 
Kitchener. 

18.  Where  are  these  places:  Riga,  Bag- 
dad, Warsaw,  Monastir,  the  Marne, 
Louvain,  Hartlepool?  Tell  something  con- 
cerning each  place  in  connection  with  the 
present  war. 

19.  What  does  persona  non  grata  mean? 
Soixante-quinze?  Boche,  Piou-piou?  Tommy 
Atkins?     Cossack?     Hussar? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  Italia  Irridenia? 

21.  What  is  a  censor?  A  minister?  A 
consul?  A  charge  d'affaires^?  An  envoy 
extraordinary? 


AN  EGYPTIAN  TOMB  ON  FIFTH 
AVENUE 

FOUR  thousand  five  hundred  years 
ago,  a  workman  sat  on  the  earth 
floor  of  a  new  tomb  to  Perneb,  the  "sole 
companion"  to  the  great  King  at  Memphis. 
He  was  eating  a  luncheon  of  nuts.  When 
he  had  finished,  and  the  work  of  applying 
the  final  touches  to  the  structure  called 
him,  he  hastily  arose  and  kicked  the  nut- 
shells into  the  dust  of  the  floor,  stamping 
them  down.  That  workman  has  been  dead 
and  forgotten  these  thousands  of  years, 
but  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  the  handful 
of  nutshells  that  he  left  behind  him  may 
still  be  seen.  For  when  the  celebrated 
Tomb  of  Perneb  was  brought  over  with 
infinite  pains  from  the  Egyptian  desert  to 
its  present  location  in  the  Museum,  such 
trivial  yet  poignant  links  between  the 
present  and  the  past  as  these  nutshells 
were  not  forgotten. 

Since  the  first  of  February  of  this  year 
the  mysterious  sounds  have  ceased  that 
lave  attended  the  rebuilding  of  the  shrine 
of  Perneb  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
curtains  and  boards  have  been  removed 
from  the  space  at  the  right  of  the  great 
entrance-hall  of  the  Museum.  In  that  space 
now  stands  revealed  the  workmanship  of 
ancient  Egypt,  stone  on  stone  as  it  stood  in 
olden  days.  A  writer  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  gives  us  graphic  pictures  of  the 
rebuilding  and  the  task  of  transporting  the 
"whole  structure  piece  by  piece  out  of  the 
desert  and  across  the  ocean.  We  are  given 
a  glimpse  of  the  pristine  grandeur  of  the 
structure,  and  its  appearance  now,  in  the 
midst  of  a  modern  metropolis,  is  described. 
Entering  the  Museum,  he  writes,  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  building  at  once 
catches  the  eye.     We  read  on: 

In  front,  lofty  gray  pillars  have  been 
erected,  like  those  that  border  many  an 
Egyptian  temple.  If  the  spirit  of  Perneb 
still  haunts  its  resting-place  for  so  many 
centuries,  he  may  well  fancy  that  he  has 
been  transported,  tomb  and  all,  into  some 
vast  columned  edifice  of  the  old  capital  of 
the  Empire.  The  white-robed  priests,  the 
processions  of  natives  from  his  estates  on 


PAI6C 

'^he  standard  of  kh/ue  and  Quality' 

FIRST  and  foremost,  let  us  remind  you 
that  the  Paige  Fairfield  "Six-46"  is  a 
tried  and  proven  success. 

When  you  buy  a  Paige  "Six-46"  today, 
you  are  buying  a  car  that  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  You  are  buying  a  car 
of  known  quality — known  ability. 

In  a  word,  the  "  Six-46  "  is  an  eminently  saje 
automobile  investment. 

It  is  a  good  car — not  merely  because  we  say  so- 
but  because  its  owners  have  conclusively  estab- 
lished this  goodness  in  the  gruelling  tests  of  more 
than  a  year's  actual  road  work. 

Other  "Light  Six"  makers  are  now  introducing 
1916  models.  Some  of  these  makers  feature  new 
designs  —  new  power  plants  —  new  engineering 
theories. 

In  the  course  of  time,  these  innovations  may 
prove  thoroughly  practical  in  every  way. 

But  until  that  time  comes — until  these  cars  have 
been  thoroughly  "tried  out"  in  actual  service — the 
prudent  man  will  be  inclined  to  buy  the  car  with 
a  tangible  record  of  accomplishment  behind  it. 

As  it  stands  today,  the  Paige  "Six-46"  is  a  thoroughly 
finished  product. 

By  carefully  studying  the  combined  experience  of  owners, 
we  have  been  able  to  proceed  intelligently  in  perfecting  this 
car  until  it  has  been  brought  up  to  the  current  day — the 
current  hour — of  six  cyUnder  elegance  and  luxury. 

In  our  opinion,  no  more  efficient  six  cylinder  power  plant 
can  be  produced  and  every  feature  of  the  car  throughout  is 
in  keeping  with  the  high  mechanical  standards. 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Fairfield  "Six-46"    ....  $1295 

Fleetwood  "Six-38"     ...  1050 

Cabriolet 1600 

Sedan 190(J 

Town  Car 2250 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


"WHITE  MOUNTAIN"   Refrigerators   carry   the   Cold,   Pure   Chill 
of  the  Snow-capped  White  Mountains  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Beautiful  catalogues   and  pictorial  booklets   mailed  upon   request 


CHEST  WlTHj^ 
CHILL  IN  IT" 


'^^■>VWl>»»»^^ 


HOMES       ^ 


REFRIGERATORS 


CX^*^  COMPANY  ^Cl 

NASHUA. N.H- 


^^  for  this  useful  metal  box 

^2                    ^  1^%C  containingr  12  most  popular 

^^^ifl^  f§  I  4^   •  T  styles  including  the  famous 

•'-'V.  ilUL  X.Vi/   I  048  Falcon 

EsTERBROOK  Pen  Mfg.  Cc,  60-100  Delaware  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Esterbrook. 
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Arrow 
Collars 

HAVE  THE  DOMES- 
TIC SATIN  LAUNDRY 
FINISH  THAT  IS  THE 
QUALITY  MARK  OF 
THE  HIGHER  PRICED 
COLLAR 


CLUETT,  PEABODY  &>  CO.,  Inc. 


•THE  GOTHIC 
AN  ARROW 
HIT     2  for  25c 


Anotheiv  Record ! 


27)^  Miles  on  One  Gallon  of 
Gasoline-ei  Miles  an  Hour 

That's    the    remarkable    economy    record 
set  by  the   New  Stromberg   Carburetor,  on 
the   1916    Wodel    D-45    Buick,   in  a  test  offi- 
cially observed  by  a  representative  of  A.  A.  A., 
September   16th. 

The  car  with  passengers  weighed   3500  pounds 
and   without    touching    the    New    Stromberg   Car- 
buretor,   made    the    two-mile    lap   of    the    Chicago 
Speedway   in   the   amazing   time   of   2:08  2/5.      On 
this   same    lap   a    speed   of   61    miles    an    hour    was 
attained  — more   Stromberg   Service. 

Mail     coupon,     learn     which     New     Stromberg 
Carburetor     will     increase     your     car's 


Stromberij  Motor  Devices  Co.,  Dept.  C,  64  E.  25lh  St.,  Chicago.  IIL 

I     Send  fac-Ui  iilwjut  new  Stiunibcit;  Curbiuetur.  • 

Name  of  mv  car Model Year I 


I     Name 


Address  . 
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tho  north  and  the  south,  no  longer  offer 
him  bullocks  and  jars  of  wine  and  oil,  and 
the  famous  "Step  Pyramid"  of  King 
Zoser  is  no  longer  in  view  across  the  desert; 
but  the  ancient  courtyard  in  front  of  his 
tomb  is  there,  and  he  can  see  from  his 
doorway  tlu'ough  tho  tall  columns  a  row 
of  familiar,  carved,  Egyptian  sarcophagi. 

As  the  visitor  enters,  through  the 
guarding  columns,  the  little  courtyard 
before  the  tomb,  he  sees  a  facade  of 
smooth  stone,  eighteen  feet  high,  pierced 
by  a  great  recessed  doorway  and  flanked 
by  two  wings.  At  both  sides  of  the 
entrance  large  painted  figures  of  Perneb 
have  been  carved  in  low  relief  in  the  stone. 
He  is  represented  with  one  foot  advanced, 
gi'asping  his  staff,  exactly  as  he  must  have 
entered  his  own  palace  in  Memphis.  From 
the  distinctive  arched  nose  and  firm  mouth 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  man  himself.  In  one  hand 
he  carries  the  strip  of  folded  linen  that 
served  the  noble  Egyptian  as  a  handker- 
chief, and  as  a  method  of  waving  flies 
away  from  his  aristocratic  countenance. 
The  lintel-stone  over  the  doorway  bears 
on  a  scroll  his  title  and  name:  "Perneb, 
Sole  Companion  of  the  King,  and  Lord 
Chamberlain," 

The  wing  on  the  right  of  the  court- 
yard has  a  portal  opening  into  a  small 
chamber,  deep  in  the  midst  of  the  thick 
stonework,  from  which  there  is  an  exit 
through  a  large  cedar  door  which  formerly 
led  to  one  of  the  sunken  avenues  of  the 
Sakkara  cemetery.  In  the  opposite  wing 
is  an  offering-chamber,  entered  from  the 
courtyard,  but  sealed  from  the  brilliantly 
decorated  statue-room,  which  is  the  main 
chamber  of  the  tomb.  The  masonry 
between  them  has  a  small  square  hole 
high  up  toward  the  roof.  Through  this 
opening  the  spirit  of  Perneb  was  sup- 
posed to  smell  the  odors  of  the  food  left 
by  the  priests  in  the  adjoining  room 
whenever  he  left  his  sarcophagus,  hidden  in 
a  closed  chamber  at  the  end  of  a  stone- 
filled  shaft,  fifty-five  feet  underground. 

At  the  end  of  the  statue-room_there 
stood  in  ancient  times  painted  cedar 
statues  of  Perneb  and  his  wife,  "the 
Royal  Acquaintance."  The  marauders 
who  broke  into  the  tomb  ages  ago  in 
search  of  treasure  must  have  used  the 
sacred  figures  irreverently  for  firewood 
for  their  camp,  since  only  a  battered 
head  and  an  arm  and  a  foot  of  carved 
wood  have  been  found. 

Row  after  row  of  painted  figures  of 
men  and  birds  and  beasts  encircles  this 
apartment,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by 
the  Egyptian  sun  through  a  sHt  in  l^he 
thick  waU.  At  one  time  these  walls 
must  have  blazed  with  brilliant  color. 
The  male  figm-es  in  red,  the  women  in 
yellow,  the  bright  blue  vases  and  green 
plants — every  tiling  was  vi\adly  painted, 
and  an  astonishing  amount  of  color  re- 
mains, in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  forty- 
five  centuries.  The  scenes  represent  pro- 
cessions of  men  and  women  bearing  gifts 
to  the  tomb,  oxen  and  geese,  vegetables 
and  great  jars.  Another  shows  the 
priests  washing  the  offerings  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  dead  nobleman.  A  large 
figure  of  Perneb  occupies  one  wall,  and 
kneeling  at  his  feet  are  his  wife,  son-in- 
law,  and  his  son,  very  small  in  size  to 
represent  their  relation  to  the  head  of 
the  house. 

The  decorations  of  tho  entranco-haU 
and  vestibule  which  lead  to  the  statue- 
chamber    are    unfinished,    but    they    are 


even  more  interesting  than  the  completed 
work.  As  the  Egyptian  artist  used  wet 
paint  for  tracing  his  designs,  they  repre- 
sent his  preliminary  and  uncorrected 
sketch  before  the  stone  had  been  cut 
for  the  bas-relief. 

Perhaps  when  some  writer  comes  along' 
who  is  at  once  archeologist  and  romancer, 
we  shall  have  in  toto  the  story  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  tomb  from  Egypt.  The 
newspaper-stoi'y  gives  us  a  hint  of  it : 

Every  evening  from  the  camp  on  the 
bleak  hillside  of  Sakkara  a  train  of  twenty 
camels  started  for  a  railroad  across  the 
valley,  each  camel  carrying  a  block  of 
stone  packed  in  a  box.  From  there  they 
reached  Cairo,  where  they  were  assembled 
and  shipped  on  steamers  for  New  York. 
Scores  of  natives  were  engaged  for  the 
work  from  the  neighboring  villages  along- 
the  Nile. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Museum- the  lime- 
stone blocks  had  to  be  treated  chemically 
for  many  months  to  enable  them  to  resist 
indefinitely  the  damp  air  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Albert  M.  Lythgoe,  the  archeologist 
in  charge  of  the  Metropolitan's  Egyptian 
collection,  went  with  the  expedition  that 
obtained  the  tomb,  and  after  the  work  was 
completed  retm*ned  to  New  York  to  super- 
intend the  treatment  of  the  stone  and  the 
erection  of  the  tomb  in  the  Museum.  The 
other  day  he  pointed  out  some  of  the  casual 
traces  left  by  the  Egj'ptian  workmen  diu-- 
ing  its  construction.  At  the  back  of  the 
walls,  for  example,  the  mortar  bore  the 
hardened  imprints  of  the  fingers  of  the 
laborers  just  as  distinctly  as  on  the  day 
the  stones  were  placed  in  position.  North 
of  the  tomb  a  mass  of  drred  paint  was 
discovered  buried  where  the  painters  had 
thrown  it. 

The  archeologist  also  brought  to  New 
York  a  part  of  a  pottery-basin  marked  -with 
the  workman's  rough  tally,  and  a  handful 
of  nutshells  found  under  the  plaster  and 
mud  flooring  of  the  offering-chamber,  the 
remains  of  a  workman's  lunch  eaten  on 
the  day  he  was  layin^  the  floor  of  that  part 
of  the  tomb. 

The  evidence  of  those  common  nut- 
shells does  more  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  dead  centuries  than  the  tomb  itself. 
It  is  a  human  symbol,  and  the  imagination 
limns  the  noontime  picture  of  squatting, 
chattering  artizans.  It  is  difficult  to 
\'isualize  the  priests  who  offered  food 
generation  after  generation  to  Perneb's 
spirit,  and  who  doubtless  ate  it  themselves, 
as  Mr.  Lythgoe  guessed;  but  any  one  can 
see  the  workman  who  hides  the  refuse 
of  his  lunch  under  the  floor. 

The  tomb  of  Perneb  suffered  singulariy 
from  both  good  and  ill  fortune.  Had  the 
august  one  built  his  last  resting-place  more 
modestly,  we  might  now  ha\e  more  by 
which  to  remember  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  it  not  been  for  nature's  aid  we 
should  have  lost  all  that  he  did  construct. 
For  many  years  the  well-paid  priests  pre- 
served the  tomb  and  contents,  and  the 
"old  gentleman,"  as  Mr.  Lythgoe  calls 
him,  rested  in  utter  peace.  But  memories 
were  short  in  Egypt,  as  they  are  apt  to  be 
elsewhere,  and  so — 

As  neglect  fell  on  tho  ttunb  it  was  visited 
by  plunderers,  who  cleared  the  burial-shaft 
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VERY  MOMENT 
A  PLEASANTER 
MOMENT  *  EVERY 
MILE  A  SMOOTHER 
STEADIER  MILE  * 
EVERY  HOUR  AN  HOUR 
OF  GREATER  EASE 
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What  Standardization  Means 
to  Automobile  Buyers 


Rayntite    Fabrikoid    top 

material,  single  or  double  tex- 
ture, is  guaranteed  one  year 
against  leaking,  but  built  to 
last  the  life  of  the  car. 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid,  the 

artistic  and  durable  uphol- 
stery material  for  furniture 
and  home  decoration,  is  sold 
by  the  yard  in  leading  depart- 
ment stores. 


IT  means  VALUE— the  utmost  in  efficiency 
per  dollar  of  cost.    Just  to  the  extent  that  a 
car  is  standardized  does  the  buyer's  dollar 
approach  the  maximum  of  purchasing  power. 

Standardization  means  definite,  proved  qual- 
ity, known  manufacturing  costs  and  reduced 
selling  costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will  be  sold  in  1916, 
75%  w'll  be  standardized  cars  selling  for  less 
than  ^1000.00  each.  This  remarkable  Ameri- 
can achievement  is  the  result  of  standardizing 
motors,  starters,  carburetors,  speedometers,  ig- 
nition and  lighting  systems,  transmissions,  differ- 
entials, tires,  wheels,  axles,  rims,  bearings,  etc. 

Finally  the  upholstery  has  been  standardized 
by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 

lU&u.i.MT.orr. 

MOTOR    QUALITY 

40%  of  all  19 1 5  cars  sold  were  upholstered  in  this 
proved,  guaranteed  material,  and  in  19 16  the  total 
will  be  nearly  60%. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  only  standardized  automobile 
upholstery.  It  wears  better  than  coated  splits  (com- 
monly sold  as  "genuine  leather")  and  has  the  artistic 
appearance  and  luxurious  comfort  of  the  best  leather. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money,  buy  a 
standardized  car 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,Wilmington,  Del. 

CANADIAN  FACTORY  AND  OFFICE.  TORONTO 


STERMOOR 

Maltress  $15.  up 

Greet  the  rosy  morn 
clear-eyed  and  buoyant 
from  a  perfect  night's 
rest. 


A  postal  brings  144-page 
book  of  mattresses, springs, 
cushions,  etc.,  with  many 
samples  of  tickin;)S. 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  do 
not  ac'ce])t  a  substitute,  but 
send  us  %\5  for  a  full-size 
Ostermoor,     express     prepaid. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied  after  ;J()  days" 

trial. 

Ostermoor  &  Co.,  116  Elizabeth  St.,Nevv York 

Canadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrejl 


of  the  stones  and  boulders  with  which  it 
had  been  choked  and  broke  into  the  burial- 
chamber,  deep  under  the  ground.  Smash- 
ing open  the  sarcophagus,  they  stript  the 
mummy  of  its  rich  ornaments  and  scattered 
about  the  floor  the  pottery-vessels  contain- 
ing food  and  drink,  and  the  Canopic  jars 
of  hmestone  with  which  a  mummy  usually 
set  up  housekeeping  in  the  cellar  of  his 
tomb.  Entering  the  offering-chamber,  they 
ripped  out  the  masonry  leading  to  the 
room  of  the  statues  and  broke  up  the 
life-sized  statue  of  Perneb  and  the  other 
cedar  images  for  firewood. 

When  political  disruption  fell  on  the 
kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty 
the  drifting  desert  sands  covered  it  until 
it  was  lost  to  view.  Later  great  heaps  of 
rubbish  were  piled  over  it.  It  was  thus 
saved  from  the  destruction  that  fell  to 
many  others  at  the  hands  of  the  kings  and 
nobles  from  the  middle  kingdom  on,  who 
found  them  a  convenient  quarry  to  obtain 
blocks  for  their  own  tombs,  which  were 
ravaged  in  turn  by  their  descendants. 

In  1907  the  expedition  of  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Museum  of  Art,  in  the  course  of 
obtaining  bas-rehefs  from  the  Sakkara, 
ruins,  attacked  the  mound  which  hid 
Perneb 's  tomb,  and  after  cutting  away 
one  side  of  it,  discovered  the  roof  of  the 
tomb. 

Through  a  hole  in  the  stones  directly 
over  the  statue  -  chamber  the  explorers 
dropt  into  the  room,  which  was  found 
to  be  half  filled  with.  sand.  As  the  walls 
of  the  tomb  seemed  in  such  condition  that 
it  could  never  be  opened  to  the  public, 
Sir  Gaston  Maspero,  director-general  of 
antiquities  at  Cairo,  gave  consent  to  its 
purchase  by  the  Metropolitan  IMuseum 
of  Art. 


I  i.i.ic  M.i.K   1 


WHAT  IS  AN  EGG? 

PERHAPS  there  are  still  country 
grocery-stores  where  "eggs  is  eggs," 
and  3^ou  may  pick  your  dozen  out  of  the 
basket  according  to  your  individual  prefer- 
ence; but  in  the  city  eggs  are  various.  An 
egg  may  be  a  "Near-by-hennery-brown" 
or  only  a  "Fresh-check-good-to-ehoice." 
You  buy  the  sort  of  egg  you  want  with  as 
strict  care  to  its  classification  as  in  buying 
lumber  or  fruit.  The  New  York  egg-market, 
notes  the  Boston  Advertiser,  regularly  lists 
twenty-one  grades  of  eggs,  and  recognizes 
many  more.     The  twenty-one  are: 

Near-by  hennery,  whites,  fine  to  fancy. 

Near-by  hennery,  whites,  ordinary  to 
good. 

Gathered  whites. 

Western  gathered  whites. 

Near-by  hennery,  browns. 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed,  ordinary'  to 
fancy. 

Near-by  refrigerator,  whites. 

Fresh  gathered,  extra  fine. 

Extra  firsts. 

Firsts. 

Seconds. 

Thirds  and  poorer. 

Fresh  dirties.  No.  1. 

Fresh  dirties.  No.  2  and  poorer. 

Fresh  checks,  good  to  choice. 

Fresh  culls  and  inferior  checks. 

Refrigerator,  s}>ecial  marks,  fancy. 

Refrig(>rator  firsts. 

Refrigerator  seconds. 

RefrigtTator  thirds  or  poorer. 

Refrigerator  dirties. 
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"ALICE"  IN  THUNDERLAND 

T  F  Alice  had  followed  the  White  Rabbit 
A  up  to  Thunderland  instead  of  down 
into  Wonderland,  many  things  would  have 
happened  differently.  She  would  have 
met  there  Preparedness  and  Aunty  Pre- 
paredness, instead  of  her  friends  the  Red 
Queen  and  the  White  Queen;  and  Big-Navy 
and  Big- Army  instead  of  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee.  She  might  even  have  had 
something  Uke  the  experience  that  recently 
came  to  Miss  Marjorie  Sterrett,  who 
entered  Thunderland  when  she  sent  in  a 
ten-cent  contribution  to  begin  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  a  battle-ship.  Marjorie 
received  a  personal  letter  from  no  less  a 
person  than  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  is 
by  way  of  being  as  remarkable  a  thing  as 
any  of  the  various  experiences  that  Alice 
went  through.  You  could  hear  The  Queen 
of  Hearts  cry,  "Off  with  her  head!"  with 
perfect  equanimity,  if  you  had  a  letter 
from  our  most  vigorous  ex-President  in 
your  pocket.  Instead  of  i^Titing  about 
shoes  and  ships  and  sealing-wax  and 
cabbages  and  kings,  Mr.  Roosevelt  eon- 
fined  himself  to  a  charming  discussion  of 
preparedness  and  antirace-suicide.  The 
letter,  as  it  appeared  in  several  papers, 
is  as  follows: 

Dear  Little  Miss  Marjorie: 

On  behalf  of  my  four  grandchildren,  I 
join  in  the  effort  to  help  you  and  your 
schoolfellows  put  our  country  in  shape  to 
"Fear  God  and  Take  Her  Own  Part." 

I  enclose  a  dollar.  Forty  cents — a  dime 
apiece — are  for: 

Gracie  Roosevelt. 

Richard  Derby. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  3d. 

CorneUus  Van  Schaak  Roosevelt. 

CorneUus  is  the  youngest.  He  is  only 
about  two  months  old.  He  isn't  as  long 
as  his  name,  but  he  will  grow  up  to  it. 
He  is  named  after  his  great-great-grand- 
father, who,  when  I  was  very  small,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  helped  teach  me  a  Dutch 
baby-song.  Little  Richard  is  the  eighth 
Richard  Derby,  from  father  to  son,  born 
here  in  America. 

He  loves  the  bulldog,  a  nice,  friendly, 
almost  toothless  bulldog.  Little  Ted  is 
really  Theodore  4th,  for  my  father  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  the  best 
man  I  ever  knew — strong,  fearless,  gentle. 
He  "feared  God  and  took  his  own  part!" 

Gracie  is  four.  The  other  day  her 
mother  was  giving  her  one  of  her  first 
Bible  lessons. 

Her  mother  said:  "Now,  Gracie,  re- 
member, God  made  everything." 

Gracie  (much  imprest) — "Did  he  make 
everything?" 

Her  mother  (with  emphasis) — "Yes, 
everything!" 


WHAT  IS*"  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  ISc  in  sfcimps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
flnderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathflnderisanillustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation  ;  a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  thattells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  nowiaits  22d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathflnder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at 
last  Send  only  15c  to  show  tliat  you  niitrhtlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathflnder  on  iirobation  13  weeks.  The 
15c  does  not  repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 

VThe  Pathfinder,  36  Douglas  St.,  Washington,  D-  C.J 


Have  It  Your  Oavii  Way 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

Here's  Shaving  Soap,  men,  that  makes  your  razor 
your  pet  toy  and  shaving  the  day's  event. 

Touch  your  brush  to  it  and  you  have  a  lather  hke 
w^hipped  cream.  None  of  that  on-again-off-again-Finnegan 
stuff  about  WiUiams'  lather.  It  stays,  holds  its  moisture 
like  a  sea  fog  and  makes  the  razor's  work  a  pastime. 

It's  as  pure  as  the  food  you  eat  and  as  mild  as  a  day 
in  June.  Whether  yours  is  a  once-over  or  a  repeat,  the 
result  is  the  same — no  bite  or  sting;  no  hard,  dry  feel. 

Williams*  Shaving  Soap  has  been  encouraging  the 
daily  shave  habit  for  7S  years,  and  that's  about  74  years, 
1 1  months  and  27  days  longer  than  a  poor  soap  could  last. 

Therefore,  don't  say  "shaving  soap"  to  the  dealer. 
His  judgment  as  to  what  your  face  needs  cannot  possibly 
be  as  good  as  your  own.     Say  Williams'  Shaving  Soap. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  a  II four  forms,  and  then 
decide  which  you  prefer.      Or  send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  any  one 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Dept.  J,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Add  the  finishing  touch  to  your  shave  luith  Williams'  luxurious  Talc  Pcwder 


EXPECTANT    MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene,  by  J.  VV.  Ballantyne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.     Tells  the  expectant  mother  what  she  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  reason  why.     12mo,  Cloth.  11.50  ; 
by  mail,  $1.62. 
Fank  &  Wagnallt  Company,  354-360  Foarth  Avenoe,  New  York 


MYSTERIES   OF   LIFE   SERIES 

Four  little  books  by  Isabelle  Thompson  Smart,  M.D.,  ex- 
plaining to  the  growing  child  the  truth  regarding  sex.  Books 
I  and  II  for  girls.  Books  III  and  IV  for  boys.  Cloth,  small 
i2mo.    75  cents  each. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Famous  Singers  Praise 


LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL    CANDY 

COUGH  DROPS 


In  the 

Yellow 

Box 


Let  LUDEN'S  guard  your  voice 
— keep  nasai  passages  clear, 
and  throat  healthy.  No 
*-      narcotics ;    no   color- 
ing. Have  many  uses. 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

f         Manufacturing  Confectioner 
R  RRADING.  PA. 
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GLAD  flowers  of  the  Sum- 
mer garden.  Brilliant — 
showy — effective — dainty — 
soft — alluring — every  shade 
that  blows  and  grows. 

Masses  of  color  out  of  doors 
—  unsurpassed  for  house 
and  table  decorations.  Ce- 
dar Acre  bulbs  are  the  best 
grown. 

Beautiful  illustrated  booklet — free. 
Describes  new  varieties  and  gives 
full  planting  instructions. 


SPECIAL 


Everyone   is 

plantin>r 
'AMERICA" 
beautiful  pink  ; 
immense  size  ; 
waxlike  texture 
10l)liull.^,'?l..".(l 
1000    ••   1-i.llO 


Q^^xQi 


£XC^ 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

Box  L  Wenham,  Mass. 


Direct  /mm  our  Nurseries. 

ic  Plants  1-^ 


"^- 


KING'S 

Old   Fashioned    Flowers 

Selection  of  15  varieties  such  as  Holly- 
hocks, Phlox,  Larkspur,  Foxgloves,  etc. 

Send  for  catalog  NO  W  and  take 
advantage  of  offers  for  early  orders. 


Inoioest/  RoSe^S 

and  how  to  grow  them,  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  free  98-page  Rose 
and  Floral  Guide.  Nearly  400  vari- 
eties— 14  in  colors — "the  cream  of 
the  world's  best  roses."  All  plants 
are  guaranteed  to  grow  and 
bloom.  Send  for  your  Guide  today. 
.TherONARDi^WESl  GROVE 
^&JonesCo.'S'  '*  Box  80  Pa. 
Hosespccialiats^SOyears'experience 


contains 
288  pages,  four  color 
and  four duotoneplates, besides 
numberless  photographic  true-to-life 
reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  stand- 
ard varieties  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
season's  novelties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Dreer's  Improved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Sent  free  lo  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of 
3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  ranfje  of  colors,  10  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per  '4 
pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order 


I  HENRYADREER ^'^"«"^^™""^ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Q 


Ciraeie  (after  a  pause) — "Well,  he  didn't 
make  my  logginj^s  fit  very  well,  but  I'm 
sure  ho  meant  to,  so  I  won't  say  anything 
about  it." 

The  other  sixty  cents  are  for  my  other 
six  grandchildren.  They  are  not  born 
yet.  If  they  are  girls,  I  think  some  of 
them  wll  be  named  Edith,  Alice,  Ethel, 
Eleanor,  and  Belle.  If  they  are  boys, 
some  of  them  mil  be  named  Kermit,  Archie, 
Quentin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  an  ancestor  of 
their  grandmother,  who  lived  in  Colonial 
times.  He  was  a  great  preacher  and  a 
strong  and  good  man.  I  don't  agree  with 
all  his  theology,  but  his  life  teaches  the  two 
lessons  which  are  more  important  than  all 
others  for  the  Americans  of  to-day,  for 
he  always  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
strongest  sense  of  duty,  and  there  wasn't  a 
touch  of  the  mollycoddle  about  him. 
Your  friend, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


GRANTED  A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

WE  associate  Barbarity  with  the  Dark 
Ages,  or  with  modern  warfare.  It  is 
difficult  to  consider  it  seriously  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  peaceful  and  eminently 
civilized  community  as  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  And  yet  some- 
thing very  like  barbarity  has  existed 
there  for  the  last  forty  years.  Forty  years 
ago  they  put  young  Jesse  Pomeroy  in  a 
cell  of  stone,  of  which  even  the  door  had  a 
granite  covering,  and  decreed  that  he 
should  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life.  Jesse,  to  be  sure,  was  guil*^y 
of  peculiarly  atrocious  murders  in  his 
youth — he  was  only  fourteen  at  the  time 
of  his  entombment;  but  their  very  atrocity 
would  probably  argue  insanity  to  the  more 
inquiring  judicial  mind  of  to-day.  Be- 
cause they  did  not,  Jesse  has  grown  up 
within  stone  walls  from  a  boy  of  fourteen 
to  a  man  of  fifty-four,  and  all  that  time 
alone.  Noticing  that  at  last  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  of  Massachusetts  has  de- 
cided to  grant  the  prisoner  "exercise  in  the 
sun"  and  a  few  other  privileges  thus  far 
denied  him,  breaking  his  solitude  to  some 
extent,  the  Kansas  City  Star  remarks: 

Ever  since  the  year  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  Pomeroy  has 
lived  within  those  stone  walls,  never 
walking  out  in  the  sunshine,  never  speak- 
ing to  any  one,  never  seeing  a  person  from 
the  outside  world  except  his  mother,  who 
has  faithfully  visited  him  once  every  two 
months.  Within  one  hundred  yards  of  his 
cell  the  human  tide  of  the  great  city  of 
Boston  has  ebbed  and  flowed  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  but  he  has  never  heard 
even  a  footfall  of  it.  Mule -cars  have 
given  way  to  trolleys  and  the  underground 
tubes;  the  telephone  has  come  into  general 
use,  but  he  has  never  seen  one. 

The  judge  who  tried  him,  the  attorney- 
general  and  district  attorney  who  prose- 
cuted him,  the  lawyer  who  defended  him, 
the  governor  who  spared  his  life  and 
gave  him  a  living  death  instead,  all  died 
years  ago;  he  has  survived  nearly  aU  who 
knew  him  except  his  mother.  His  keepers 
say  he  has  read  every  one  of  the  eight 
thousand  books  in  the  prison  library,  that 


FROM  TIN  CANS  TO  POTATOES 

Eleven  years  ago  a  man  ■with  an  imagination 
looked  into  a  vacant  lot  in  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  If  this  man  had  lacked  an  imagination  all 
he  would  have  seen  would  have  been  a  collection 
of  tin  cans,  broken  crockery,  old  papers  and  other 
rubbish.  But  his  vision  -went  farther.  He  saw 
the  rubbish  removed,  the  earth  tilled,  and  rows 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  filling  the  space. 

This  lot  -was  owned  by  the  city.  This  man  w^ith 
an  imagination  got  permission  to  use  it.  He  sought 
cooperation  to  develop  it.  Bright  boys  responded. 
They  were  organized  to  make  it  a  garden  spot. 
They  went  to  work.  The  single  lot  wasn't  big 
enough.  Use  of  another  was  obtained.  Thirty-six 
children  joined  the  enterprise.  From  this  begin- 
ning sprang  one  of  the  most  unique  civic  gardening 
organizations — The  Fairvicsv  Garden  School. 

From  two  city  lots  and  thirty-six  boys  it  has 
grown  to  four  acres  and  six  hundred  boys  and 
girls,  ■with  a  long  ■svaiting  list.  Equipment  includes 
the  Garden  House,  greenhouse,  tool  houses,  etc. 

In  many  ■ways  this  garden  activity  is  original. 
It  is  not  connected  ■vvith  the  schools.  It  is  not  a 
mere  pastime.  It  is  conducted  upon  a  commercial 
basis — that  is,  although  the  present  property  -was 
provided  by  endo'wments,  it  is  practically  self- 
sustaining.  In  a  single  year  the  plots  have  pro- 
duced vegetables,  computed  on  the  basis  of  prices 
obtained  by  street  venders,  to  be  -worth  $3,306. 
The  expenses  average  $3,000  per  year.  It  has 
proved  that  a  10x16  plot  each  season  can  produce 
vegetables  to  the  value  of  $5. 

The  children  represent  various  nationalities, 
different  social  conditions.  Forty  per  cent,  attend 
parochial  schools,  sixty  per  cent,  public  schools. 
The  average  age  is  11^  years.  Attendance  is 
compulsory.  Attention  must  be  given  each  plot  at 
least  t^wice  a  week. 

Four  sizes  of  plots  are  afforded  :  10x12,  10x14, 
10x16  feet,  allotted  according  to  age  and  ability. 
A  rental  fee  of  10  cents  a  month  is  charged  for 
each.  Older  boys  have  10x24  plots  and  pay 
rental  in  the  form  of  ■svinter  greenhouse  \vork. 

No  uniformity  of  cultivation  is  insisted  upon, 
but  utility  is  the  watch^word.  Three  instructors 
supervise  the  ■work. 

Every  six  children  are  provided  ■with  a  set  of 
tools  valued  at  $3.76.  Proceeds  from  greenhouse 
products  go  into  the  garden  fund.  Last  year  the 
children  contributed  50,000  packets  of  seeds  to 
be  sold  by  public  schools  for  use  in  home  gardens. 
One  of  Yonkers'  old-time  mansions  on  the 
grounds  is  used  as  a  club  house  for  social  civic^w^ork. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  vegetable  club,  reading  club, 
se'w^ing  club,  dancing  club,  penny  provident  fund. 
There  are  many  inspirations  for  other  cities 
and  to-wns  in  this  unique  garden  organization.  To 
quote  from  one  of  the  school  s  recent  reports  : 

"  The  influence  on  character,  on  ideals,  the 
•widening  of  the  horizon,  the  joy  of  being  useful, 
the  pleasure  of  competition,  the  gro^wth  of  social 
solidarity  and  community  interest — these  are  in- 
tangible results,  but  very  real,  and  the  foundation 
of  our  faith  in  this  ■work.  " 

Great  educators,  including  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi 
and  froebel,  also  civic  betterment  experts,  have 
realized  the  value  of  children's  gardens.  In  Europe 
the  establishment  of  school  gardens  is  general. 

America  has  been  slo^w  to  take  up  this  ■work, 
but  it  is  no'w  rapidly  spreading.  The  Macdonald 
Institute,  at  Guelph,  Canada,  is  equipped  for  teach- 
ing School  Gardening.  The  Omaha  Civic  League 
issues  a  most  helpful  handbook.  Notable  in  this 
activity,  also,  are  the  Putman  School.  Boston;  the 
Children's  Farm  at  DeWitt  Clinton  Park.  N.  Y.; 
the  School  Gardens  at  Cleveland;  the  Minneapolis 
Garden  Club,  and  the  School  Gardens  of  Chicago, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  etc. 

Digest  readers  who  contemplate  taking  up  this 
admirable  -work  ■would  do  •well  to  seek  advice 
from  some  of  the  above  associations. 


I 
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he  reads  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  ItaUan,  and  Arabic,  and  that  he  is 
a  superior  mathematician,  having  educated 
himself,  but  that  in  all  the  forty  years 
his  face  has  never  been  seen  to  lighten 
with  a  smile. 

And  yet  he  is  intelligent.  In  his  plea 
to  the  Governor's  council  for  some  degree  of 
mercy  he  ^vTote: 

"I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  prisoner 
have  some  encouragement  in  doing  well. 
He  is  no  worse  than  his  neighbors.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  crime  I  committed 
was  dreadful  and  that  public  justice  re- 
quired satisfaction,  but  the  truth  is,  no 
effort  has  been  made  from  that  day  to  this 
to  better  iihis  prisoner's  condition.  Kind- 
ness is  never  lost  on  any  one,  and  this 
prisoner  has  all  his  life  shown  himself 
responsive  to  kind  treatment.  In  the 
sincere  hope  that  my  plea  may  move  you 
to  uplift,  in  some  way,  this  friendless  life, 
I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

"Jesse  Pomeroy." 

He  is  to  be  given  exercise  in  the  sun,  and 
an  opportunity  to  talk  wiXh  other  men,  and 
an  occasional  ride  in  a  motor-car  over 
the  roads  of  Massachusetts  and  along  the 
ocean's  shore.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  workings  of  his  mind  when  he  is 
taken  on  that  first  motor-car  ride,  and  to 
hear  his  comments,  if  he  makes  any.  It 
will  be  interesting,  too,  to  watch  the  out- 
come of  this  experiment  upon  a  mind  that 
forty  years  ago  was  abnormal,  and  may 
yet  be.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be  other  than 
unbalanced  after  almost  a  half  century  of 
isolation? 


ABOARD  THE  BERLIN-CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE EXPRESS 

'~P*HE  immutable  eastness  of  the  East 
-'-  and  the  westness  of  the  West,  pro- 
claimed so  positively  by  Rudyard  Kipling, 
seem  to  have  been  sadly  jolted  by  the 
new  rapid  transit  effected  between  the 
Berlin  Tiergarten  and  the  Golden  Horn. 
At  all  events,  when  the  great  Berhn- 
Constantinople  express  pulled  into  the 
Turkish  capital,  after  a  run  of  2,000  miles, 
through  lands  of  many  races.  East  and 
West  met  most  definitely,  and  there  was  a 
triumphant  celebration  of  the  event  such  as 
old  Stamboul  has  not  seen  these  many 
days.  However  our  sympathies  may  lie, 
or  however  neutral  we  may  be,  there  is 
something  in  this  feat  by  a  nation  com- 
pletely ringed  with  hostile  armies  that  wins 
admiration.  There  is  an  audacity  and  a 
defiance  about  it  that  is  not  so  very  alien  to 
the  spirit  that  our  own  fighters  have  shown 
in  the  more  sanguinary  days  of  our  history. 
He  must  agree  at  least,  who  reads  such  a 
story  of  the  ride  as  that  of  Mr.  Augustus 
F.  Beach,  that  it  must  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous and  inspiring  experience  in  many 
ways.  Mr.  Beach,  who  writes  for  the 
International  News  Service,  and  whoso 
story  appears  in  the  New  York  American, 
was  one  of  seven  neutral  correspondents 
who  were  invited  to  take  that  first  run  of 
sixty  hours  down  from  Berlin  to  Con- 
stantinople. They  loft  Berlin  at  eight 
o'clock     of     a     Saturday     morning,     and 


A  weak  crotch  —  hidden  decay  — 
a  winter  storm — RUIN! 

— and  yet  this  tree  seemed  perfect 


How  many  of  your  tree«!.  which  look 
perfect  to  you,  are  in  danger  of  de- 
struction by  the  next  winter  storm, 
because  of  weak  crotches  and  hid- 
den decay?  Only  the  trained  eye 
of  a  real  tree  surgeon  can  determine. 
Only  real  tree  surgery  as  practiced 
by  Da\  ey  Tree  Surgeons  can  rem- 
edy permanently  the  defects  that 
make  them  easy  victims  of  winter 
?torms.  \Vm.  Kleinheintz.  Supt.  of 
the  famous  P.  A.  B.  VV'idener  Estate, 
Ogontz,  Pa.,  writes:  "  In  a  most 
severe  ice  storm  recently  our  trees 
were    only    very   slightly  damaged. 


thanks  to  the  excellent  reinforce- 
ments you  gave  them."  In  our 
files  are  hundreds  of  similarly  en- 
thusiastic letters.  The  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, after  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion, officially  chose  Davey  experts 
as  best.  Davey  Tree  Surger>'  is 
mechanically  perfect  and  scien- 
tifically accurate.  Every  year  of 
neglect  adds  from  10%  to  2.5%  to 
the  cost  of  saving  trees.  Have 
your  trees  examined  now.  Write 
today  for  free  examination  and 
booklet  illustrating  Davey  Tree 
Surgery. 


wmti 


Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

The  DaveyTiee  Expert  Co., 211  Elm  St.,Kent,Ohio 

{Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 

Accredited  representatives  available  between 

Kansas  City  and  Boston. 


HAVE   YOUR  TREES 
EXAMINED  NOW/ 


Wta 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Best  for  Lawns  and  G&fdens 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food 

For  all  crops.  Especially  good 
for  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  where 
quick  and  certain  results  are 
necessary.  Used  extensively  HJafEl 
for  small  fruits,  shrubbery,  etc. 
Rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash;alsoaddshumus. 

Sheep's  Head  Brand 

guaranteed     absolutely    clean — 

nothing  but  sheep  manure — free 

from  weed   seeds   which  are  killed  by  heat. 

pulverized  for  easy  application.  2001ljs.  delivered  anywhere  east 

iif  the   Missouri    River   for  $4.00,  cash   with  order.     Send   for 

information  and  prices,  delivered,  on  any  quantity  desired. 

Natural  Guano  Co.  'Z^Zif^: 


Dried  and 


Garden  Outfit  Complete  For  25c 

and  a  little  favor 
Sent  Post  Paid  by 
PARCEL  POST. 
Drill-Cultivator, 
Can  Plant  Food, 
30  Papers  Veg.  Seed 
— .  40  vari'tsFI'rSeed. 

I  wish  to  widely  introduce  my  Northern  Grown  vegetable 
beed,  guaranteed,  and  so  make  a  most  remarkable  offer. 

Write  for  full  particulars.     T.  J.  KING.  Richmond.  Va. 

SHOEMAKER'S   POULTRY 

BOOK  AND   ALMANAC   FOR   19(6 

Has  200  pa^os;  with  many  colored  plates  o£ 
fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  chickeos,  incubators, 
poultry  bouses,  etc.  Price  ]5c.  Dloaey  back  i£  Dofc 
satisfied.  G.  i).  fiboemaberi  fioxQOS    fceeport^lJlK 

BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  sfcds  and 
plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't  buy  until 
yon  have  seen  our  beautiful  new  cataloi;-  and  special 
liberal  offer,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Iowa  Seed  Co..  I>ept.ij-pDe8  Moinet.  Iowa 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


100  Real  Dutch  Gladioli  Bulbs  for  $2 

Tlieiirst  pickdf  tlie  Iw'st  Hiillanci  (Ji-n\vers.  Kvery  huibfiiU 
nizf.  full  uf  life,  and  true  tt)  it^  name!      I  guarantee  tlielii. 

Here's  a  eliatiee  to  f;et  a  t;ar<ien  full  <if  hij:li  elass  ltull>3 
at  a  very  low  li^iurc.  (.'ouipare  the  priees  witli  the  ofTers. 
100  for  $2  '"  '■"''''  "'  *'"-■  l'"ili"li"li  varieties  below,  for 


l»aeke(i  hy  it: 


82. 

i:lf. 


Not  mixed  all  to^'ptheI■.  tuit  eaeh  variety 


Also  sold  separately  hy  the  IIX)  <.r  1,0110. 

100  1,000 

AMERICA,  finest  pink    lartie  flowers     .     .     .     .$1.50  $12.00 

AIJdIIS'l'A.  white  slashed  Willi  earmine    .     .     .      1.75  14.00 

HAUON  IHJI.OT,  heautiful  rieh  blue    ....     2.00  18.00 

HliKNCI  I  LKYKNSl.S. brilliant,  Vermillion, scarlet  1.50  12.00 

HAM.EYbriijIit  salmon  pink 2.00  1«.00 

MK.S.  FRANCIS  KINt;,  flaminKo.  scarlet,  largo     2.00  18.00 

PINK  BEAUTY,  peach  blow  pink,  early  .     .     .      l.BO  12.00 

I'KINC'EI'.S,  rich  erim.son,  scarlet,  larKu, brilliant    2.00  18.00 

ANNINE  WltiMAN,  beautiful  soft  yellow    .     .    2.00  18.00 

l-'AUST.  rich  rnaKenta  red,  large 2.75  25.00 


These  quantities  arc  not  un- 
limit^'d.  Tosecureyourorder 
aeni^with  remittance  today. 


186  Broadway 


My  catalog  of  other  attrac- 
tive olTers  in  Dahlias  and 
Begonias  will  be  sent  also. 
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Spencers,  Unwins  and  Grandiflora  vaiietiea 
mixed.  Most  beautiful  colors  and  larsrest 
flowerinK'.  Cannot  be  comijared  to  any 
other  mixture  offered.  To  introduce  our 
high  quaHty  pure  seeds  and  our  1916  four- 
color  Pure  Seed  Book  and  Piantmp  Guide, 
we  will  send  500  of  the  above  sweet  peas, 
enough  to  plant  a  row  42  feet  lung,  for 
ten  cents.    Get   tbia    1916   Book   Sure! 

Galloway  Bros.  &  Company 
"'"IGalloway  Sta. 
^Waterloo,  Iowa 


ARow42Ft.Lon^FoA 


Do  You  Love 


Flowers? 

"  FREE  myhandsome  1916  FlowerList. 

Send  a  dime  and  addresses  of  3  flower 

growers  and  I  will  include  art  study  of 

ROSES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

for  framing,  a  full  packet  of  my  lovely  ne  w 

Peachblow  Aster  and  coupon  good  for  10c  on  a 

5  order.  My  methods  are  to  your  advantage.  Try  me 

MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE.  Seedswoman 

3032  Aldrich  Ave.  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  VOLUME 

The  Book  of 

Hardy  Flowers 

A  simple  and  complete  descriptive  guide  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  perennial  and 
annual  flowers  that  are  hardy  or  are  suitable  for 
planting  out-of-doors  in  summer.  A  big  beautiful 
book  of  almost  500  pages  of  te.vt,  and  90  beautiful 
full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  half-tone,  that 
will  assist  the  reader  in  the  identification  of  all 
hardy  flowers.  Large  octavo,  9  '4  x  6  '2  inches  and 
2>2'  inches  thick.     Price  $3.50,  by  mail  $3.70. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


R 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs   tho"mas 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  arc. 
howceired  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 
rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
best  flowers  for  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 
iiiul  culuirul  notes.  A  beautifully  colored  bookof 
almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  color 
^  photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-tones 
and  numerous  sketches.  Large 
I21T10.  cloth  bound,  $2.00  net;  by 

Fuiikit-W'iiirnalis 
Coiiipaiiy 

o.'>t  -  ;!()0  Fourth 
Avdiiic 

IVcw  York,  N.  Y. 
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Installer 


Lineman 
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The  Picked  Army  of  the  Telephone 


The  whole  telephone-using  pub- 
lic is  interested  in  the  Eurmy  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  2ire  they 
w^ell  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  yeeir  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en- 
trusted to  an  army  of  1 60,000  loyal 
men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there  must 
be  the  complete  telephone  machine 
or  system  in  w^orking  order,  with 
every  manager,  engineer,  clerk, 
operator,  lineman  and  installer  co- 
operating with  one  another  and 
wUli  the  public. 

The  Bell  System  has  attracted  the 
brightest,  most  capable  people  for 
each  branch  of  work.    The  training 


is  thorough   and    the  worker  must 
be  specially  fitted  for  his  position. 

Workrooms   are     healthful    and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan- 
ical device  being  provided  to  pro- 
.  mote  efficiency,  speed  and  comfort. 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recog- 
nition of  merit  are  the  rule  through- 
out the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for 
employees,  both  men  and  women. 
"Few  if  any  industries,"  reports  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  "present  so  much  or  such 
w^idely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


On^  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Doctor,  These  Books  Are  for  You 

A  timely,  new,  and  tersely  descriplioe  List  of  Important  Bool^s  for  Physicians,    with  prices,  is 
now  ready, and  will  be  mailed  to  any  doctor  sending  us  his  professional  card  or  envelope — no  obligation. 


These  medical  books  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are  «<?/  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Funk&  Wagnalls  Company  Cata- 
log ofPublications.  Manyareveryrecent;others,  revi- 
sions of  standard  authorities;  «//  are  valuable  and  truly 
reflect  current  medical  thought,  method  and  opinion. 
Read  the  titles  in  the  right-hand  column,  Doctor. 
These  may  suggest  to  you  some  important  investiga- 
tions. You  might  even  find  here  a  work  -or  perhaps 
more  than  one — for  which  you  have  long  wi^  ynsciously 
searched  — works  which  would  round  out  your  experi- 
ence in  some  special  fields.  These  modern  books  are 
useful  alike  to  ihtgeneral  practilionera.ndthQ  specialist. 
All  the  works  named  here,  and  many  more,  are  de- 
scribed in  ear  Bcw  Medical  CaUlof.    Write  for  it  before  you  forget. 


PARTIAL  UST  OF  TITLES : 

Bland-Sutton:  "  Tumors,  Innocent  ami  Malignant V 
Bosanqnet :  "Serums,  I'accincs  atid  Toxines  in 
Treatme/it  and  Diagnosis.''^  Bramwell :  "Hypno- 
tism and  Treatment  by  Suggestion."  Cohn:  "Elec- 
tro-Diagnosis and  Electro-  Theraf>eutics  "  Gonid  : 
*'  Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis  "  Hutchinson  : 
"Syphilis."  Morris  and  Dore :  "Light  and  A'-Ray 
Treatment    of   Skin    Diseases."  Rosenbach: 

"Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist  " '  S  c  h  m  i  1 1 : 
"A  Brief  of  Necroscopy  and  its  Medico-Legal 
Relation."  Shaw:  " Organotherapy ."iTtytt:  "Stu- 
dents' Handbook  of  Surgical  Operations."  Wic- 
ham  and  Detrais :  " Radiumtherapy ."  Yeo:  "The 
Therapeutics  of  Mineral  Springs  and  Climatet." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


arrived  in  Constantinople  in  the  evening  of 
the  foUow^ing  Monday,  January  17.  He 
tells  of  the  cheers  that  rang  throughout  the 
Friedrichstrasse  Bahnhof  in  Berlin  as  the 
flag-festooned  locomotive  pulled  in  with 
its  train  of  special  ears,  each  extravagantly 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  His  story 
continues : 

This  train,  we  soon  discovered,  had  been 
newly  made,  and  the  aim  to  make  it  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  transcontinental 
travel  had  been  achieved.  Nothing  was 
missing,  not  even  bootjacks.  Flowers  were 
everywhere.  The  corridors  were  carpeted 
in  a  fashion  of  soft  luxury  that  would  do 
credit  to  milady's  parlor. 

Berlin  sent  us  on  the  way  with  a  last 
great  salvo  of  cheers.  As  we  drew  south- 
ward all  Germany  seemed  gathered  at  the 
stations  to  see  us  pass.  TraveUng  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  we  could  faintly  hear  the 
cheers  as  we  passed  the  stations  and  catch 
fleeting  gUmpses  of  school-children,  who 
seemed  to  be  waving  flags  and  singing, 
and  Unes  of  soldiers  standing  rigidly  at 
salute. 

Breslau  gave  us  the  first  great  recep- 
tion. It  was  the  first  time  Breslau  had 
gathered  in  full  force  since  von  Hindenburg 
drove  the  Russians  from  the  back  door  of 
the  city.  Kandrzin  and  Ogaberg  welcomed 
us  in  similar  fashion,  and  at  midnight  we 
slowly  rolled  into  the  great  station  of 
Budapest. 

Here  we  found  another  overflow  crowd. 
Everybody  shook  hands  with  everybody 
else.  Everybody  cheered,  and  new  wreaths 
and  new  streamers  were  brought  out  and 
arranged  on  our  engine  and  coaches. 

Budapest  is  the  one  city  in  all  of  war- 
torn  Europe  where  one  still  can  tango  and 
fox- trot,  and  the  cafes  were  emptied  for  an 
hour  that  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  gay 
Budapest  might  bid  us  welcome  and  speed 
us  on. 

No  Hungarian  hamlet,  however  small, 
failed  to  acquaint  us  with  the  Hungarian 
delight  over  the  Balkan  outcome.  Hun- 
garian plaj'fulness  in  all  things  is  delightful. 
At  three  towns,  whose  names  we  could  not 
catch,  great  open-air  festivals  were  being 
held  in  our  honor  and  we  caught  ghmpses 
of  pretty  maidens  in  native  garb  pirouetting 
to  the  strains  of  Hungarian  music,  which 
came  to  the  train  in  sufficient  volume  to 
make  us  wish  we  might  linger. 

But  soon  they  had  left  the  snow-covered 
plains  of  southern  Hungary  and  were 
making  their  entry  into  the  mountainous 
Balkans.     As  we  read: 

Poor  Servia  we  entered  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Belgrade,  once  the  capital 
of  a  spirited  nation,  we  passed  long  before 
the  dawn. 

Nish,  to  which  the  Ser\'ian  Government 
fled  from  Belgrade,  and  whence  it  fled 
later  to  the  four  \\'inds,  showed  us  a  veri- 
table congress  of  nations.  High  German 
officers  and  chiefs  of  the  Government  in  the 
Bulgarian  occupation  saluted  and  were 
saluted  by  gaily  caparisoned  Austrians  and 
Hungarians.  Stolid,  stalwart  Bulgarians 
trod  their  posts  while  downcast  Servian 
prisoners  went  ruefully  about  their  tasks. 

We  are  soon  in  Bulgaria,  where  the 
spirit  of  the  conqueror,  inspired  by  the 
crushing  annihilation  of  an  ancient  enemy, 
is  more  in  e\"idence  than  in  either  (lermany 
or     Austria  -  Hungarj'.      Still     there    an> 
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Germans  and  Austrians,  but  the  many  are 
Bulgarians. 

We  mount  high  and  higher.  The 
sun  sinks  away  behind  the  Balkan  hills, 
and  finally,  at  ten  o'clock,  we  come  to 
Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  capital.  It  seems 
that  not  only  King  Ferdinand,  but  all  his 
kingdom,  had  come  out  to  see  us.  Bul- 
garian officials  take  charge  of  the  Orient 
Express,  and  a  new  engine,  already  hung 
with  flags  and  greens,  becomes  the  pilot. 

We  stay  here  forty  minutes,  the  longest 
stop  of  the  trip.  This  time  there  are 
Americans  among  those  who  greet  me.  In 
fact,  our  first  salutation  is  the  truism  that 
"It  is  a  long  way  to  Broadway." 

FYom  Sofia  we  begin  to  ride  among 
mountains  that  in  the  majestic  splendor 
of  a  moonhght  night  make  us  think  deeply 
and  patriotically  of  Yellowstone  Park.  We 
creep  along  cliifs  that  rise  hundreds  of 
meters  above  the  great  plains,  where  the 
rivers  are  black  ribbons  against  the  back- 
ground of  white  and  where  only  trees  dot 
their  pecuUar  pattern. 

During  the  early  hours  of  Monday  we 
are  leaving  these  mountains.  Surely  our 
engineer  once  ran  a  toboggan-slide  at 
Coney  Island,  for  he  keeps  us  coasting  till 
we  begin  to  wonder  if  he  is  still  in  the 
engine. 

We  soon  know,  for  again  we  are  cutting 
the  plains.  We  awaken  in  Turkey.  We 
have  left  the  winter  of  Bulgaria  for  the 
spring  of  the  Orient. 

We  pass  here  sentry-huts  of  permanent 
construction,  for  this  is  the  battle-ground 
of  ages.  The  fields  are  fertilized  with  the 
blood  of  men  who  have  been  at  war  in 
this  arena  since  time  began. 

Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and 
Bulgarians  are  now  left  behind  and  we 
behold  the  Turk  alone  the  lord  of  the  land. 
He  is  a  practical,  capable-looking  person, 
this  Turkish  regular,  who  has  just  swept 
GaUipoU  so  clean  of  enemies.  As  we 
proceed,  Turkey  in  war-time  grows  upon 
us,  even  as  the  idea  of  seeing  people  who 
have  come  direct  from  Berlin  seems  to 
grow  upon  the  Turks. 

As  they  approach  their  destination  a 
blaze  of  hght  and  a  shrieking  and  shouting 
and  cheering  that  continue  unabated  give 
them  a  hint  of  the  reception  they  are  to 
receive,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  Turkey 
welcomes  this  welding  of  the  steel  band 
joining  her  to  Germany  and  holding  the 
defeated  Balkans  in  its  grip.  The  cor- 
respondent describes  their  arrival: 

Outside  of  San  Stefano  we  are  met  by 
Government  representatives  and  officially 
welcomed,  the  speeches  being  made  as  we 
stand  at  a  siding  with  a  full  moon  and  the 
stars  as  a  hght. 

Steaming  slowly  through  San  Stefano  we 
pass  thousands  of  cheering  and  waving 
Turks.  Crescent  flags  wave  from  the 
housetops  along  the  whole  route  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  Constantinople. 

The  West  has  met  the  East  in  Europe, 
and  men  of  aU  nations  are  drinking  to  the 
prospects  of  the  union,  while  tlu;  lights  of 
Stamboul  and  Pera  are  blinking  "good 
luck"  across  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

One  wonders  if  Bismarck,  when  ho 
dreamed  of  a  German  Empir(>  girdled  by 
iron  rails,  had  even  the  most  fleeting 
mental  glimpse  of  this  strange  steel  that 
has  made  neighbors  of  Berlin  and  (Con- 
stantinople, of  Hamburg  and  Bagdad. 


Own  a  car  you  can  use  now 


VV/'hen  next  you're  wading 
through  slush  to  board  a 
trolley  and  your  neighbors 
pass  in  a  comfortable  ALL- 
YEAR  Car- 
Just  register  a  vow  that  your 
next  automobile  will  be  a 
Kissel — the  original  conver- 
tible car — the  only  ALL- 
YEAR  Car. 

What 's  t  he  use  of  being  with- 
out a  car  at  the  time  when 


you  most  need  one  —  Now. 
For  it  really  serves  a  more 
useful  purpose  in  winter  than 
in  summer. 

And  if  it's  a  Kissel  ALL- 
YEAR  Car  it  won't  cost  you 
much  more  than  an  open 
car  alone. 

No  expense  to  make  the 
change  in  spring — no  expert 
help  needed — it  can  be  done 
in  your  own  garage. 


KisselJOu^ 


EVERY  INCH  A  CAR 


m  Kissel  ALL-YEAR  Cars,  both  Coupe  -  Roadster    and  Touring-Sedan,  are 

■  mounted  on  the  32-Four  chassis  at  $1450  and  on  the  42-Six  chassis  at  $1950, 

1  $2000  and  $2100.      Without  the  winter  tops  these  models  are  $1050  to  $1750. 

I  Write  for  literature. 

I    Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.  404  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wis. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


I 


P_^  2  __  JL  Cards.circulars, book, paper, 
r  1  n  %J  Press$5.Larger$18.  Kotary$6fl 
wv  Save  money.  Print  forothers, 

jf  ^\lJT*bigprofit.  AlleaKy.nilessent. 
^*  ^^  **^   Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
I  ^S^  VI  presses.TYPE.cards.Ramples 
^    WY  AA  The  Press  Co.  Meriden.Conir 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketcfi  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books, 
sent  fiee.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washingtoti.  D.  L 


Write  for  How  To- 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and; 


Atwood  Grapefruit 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 


Always  in 
this  wrapper 


GRAPE  fRUilCONPM. 
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Most  Scientific  and  Effective  Method  of 
HEAT  INFUSION 

For  the  Quick  Relief  of  Aches  and  Pains 


ftnerinQfite 

^^^  TRADE   MAR^         ^T^^^H^^^ 

Far   better   than   hot-water   bags   and 
old-fashioned  poultices. 

HEAT  and  LIGHT  are  the  most  potent 
agents  known  to  science  for  the  quick  relief  of 
pain.  The  THERMOLITE  is  simply  the  quick- 
est and  most  effective  method  of  infusing  heat 
and  light.  By  attaching  to  any  electric  light 
fi.xture  in  your  home  or  office,  a  flood  of  warm, 
comforting,  pain-relieving  heat  and  hght  is  gen- 
erated in  the  SPECL^L  lamp  in  conical  reflec- 
tor, which,  when  focused  upon  the  point  of  pain, 
not  only  heats  the  surface  of  the  skin  but  pene- 
trates it  and  the  underlying  structures  two  inches 
or  more  below  the  surface,  INTO  and  THROUGH 
the  affected  parts,  and  so  thoroughly  heating 
and  energizing  them  as  to 

Quickly  Relax  the  Congestion 

and  Quickly  Relieve  the  Pain 

It  is  especially  effective  for  the  quick  relief  of  pains 
from  colds,  grippe,  pleurisy,  neuralgia,  neuritis,  rheu- 
matism, gout,  sprains,  infections,  headache,  earache, 
backache,  etc.  Indispensable  to  individuals,  physicians, 
hospitals,  barber  shops,  beauty  parlors,  chiropodists 
and  chiropractors. 

Price,.^$5,  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Money  promptly  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

after  ten  days'  trial 

If  your  local  Electrical.  Drug  or  Dept.  Store  cannot 
supply  you,  write  direct  to 

Thermolite''"''^™*""' 


H.  G.  McFaddin  &  Co. 
1328  Broadway  (cor.  34th  St.) 
or  40  Warren  St. 

NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET 

giving  full  informa- 
tion sent  FREE  upon 
request.      Write  us. 


DETROIT 
SPRINGS 

SELF  LUBRICATING 


are  comfortable 
long,  flat,  flexible- 
transformi 
shocks  int 

undulations 


sharp  ^ 
easy 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Careful!—"  Will  the  vaccination  -  mark 

show,  doctor?  " 

"  That      depends      entirely      on      you, 
madam  !  " — Puck. 


Jolly. — Lady — "  On  a  submarine?  How 
jolly  !    And  what  do  you  do?  " 

Sailor — "  I  runs  for'r'd,  mum,  and  tips 
her  up  when  we  wants  to  dive." — London 
Opinion. 


Alas! — Prof. — "  What  three  words  are 
used  most  among  college  students?" 
Weary  Fresh — "  I  don't  know." 
Prof. — "  Correct." — University  of  Mich- 
igan Awgwan. 


Usually  Efficient.—"  Now,"  said  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  "  under  what  com- 
bination is  gold  most  quickly  released?" 

"  Marriage,"  declared  the  bright  student. 
— Dallas  News. 


In  2016. — "  Who  is  that  haughty  and 
aristocratic  dame?  " 

"  Ssh  I  A  real  personage.  Regent  of 
the  Descendants  of  the  Ford  Peace  party." 

— Louisville  Co  urier- Journal. 


His  Little  Surprize. — Fair  Hostess 
(entertaining  wounded  soldier) — "  And  so 
one  "Jack  Johnson"  buried  you,  and  the 
next  dug  you  up  again  and  landed  you  on 
the  top  of  a  barn  !  Now,  what  were  your 
feelings?  " 

Tommy — "  If  you'll  believe  me,  ma'am, 
I  was  never  more  surprized  in  all  my  life." 
— Punch. 


Durable. — The  admiration  which  Bob 
felt  for  his  aunt  Margaret  included  all  her 
attributes. 

"  I  don't  care  much  for  plain  teeth  like 
mine.  Aunt  Margaret,"  said  Bob,  one  day, 
after  a  long  silence,  during  which  he  had 
watched  her  in  laughing  conversation 
with  his  mother.  "  I  wish  I  had  some 
copper-toed  ones  like  yours."— Fou/A'.s 
Companion. 


Where  They  Failed. — Napoleon  never 
voted  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

Oliver  Cromwell  never  rode  in  an 
automobile. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  never  rode  on  the  rear 
seat  of  a  motor-cycle. 

Cleopatra  never  wore  a  union  suit. 

Julius  Caesar  could  play  anything  but 
pinochle. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  never  had  to  stand 
up  in  a  street-car. 

Nero  never  tried  to  blow  out  the  gas. — 
Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


Prodigal  Returned. — One  morning  the 
"  Black  Maria  "  arrived  at  the  police-court 
to  take  to  jail  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
arrested  the  previous  night.  As  they  filed 
into  the  van  the  policemen  w^re  much 
amused  to  hear  an  old  woman,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  string,  shout  out  to  a  young 
prisoner  in  front — 

"  Now,  then,  come  out  of  that;  you've 
got  my  corner  !  " 

Needless  to  say,  the  old  lady  obtained 
her  accustomed  seat.  Then,  as  the  door 
was  closed  to  and  the  policeman  stept 
up  behind,  she  put  her  face  to  the  bars  and 
said  to  him  in  delightfully  dulcet  tones: 

"  Home,  James  !  "^Til-Bits. 


Realistic.—"  I  sleep  like  a  log." 
"  With    the    saw   going    through    it." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Rewarded.— The  man  who  is  punctual  in 
calling  on  a  girl  has  a  chance  to  rest  before 
she  appears. — Richmond  Times- Dispatch. 


Sensitive. — Jessie — "  Please,  auntie,  the 
new  lady  next  door  says,  her  compliments, 
and  will  you  play  very  low,  because  her 
husband  is  extremely  musical." — Sydney 
Bulletin. 


What  Was  in  the  Cellar?—"  Olathe  has 
an  Englishman  who  reads  the  London  pa- 
pers faithfully.  When  it  began  to  thunder 
last  Thursday  afternoon  he  ducked  into  a 
Zeppelin-proo{  cellar  and  stayed  there  for 
twenty-four  hours." — Olathe  Register. 


A     Bargain. — "  How     much     vas     dose 
collars?  " 

"  Two  for  a  quarter." 

"  How  much  for  vun?  " 

"  Fifteen  cents." 

"  Giff  me  de  odder  vun." — Yale  Record. 


Far  Worse. — He — "  One  thing  is  sure. 
I  don't  intend  to  be  criticized  and  censured 
because  I  have  failed  to  realize  your 
expectations." 

She — "  You  misunderstand  me  com- 
pletely. All  that  I  have  done  is  to  express 
my  conviction  that  you  have  more  than 
justified  my  fears." — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 


Brave. — Speaking  of  the  man  who  walks 
right  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  there  is 
L.  C.  Rosa,  of  the  Spearville  News,  who 
writes : 

"  We  are  wiling  to  lend  what  as- 
sistance we  can  through  this  column  for 
better  babies.  We  have  never  seen  one  yet 
but  what  could  be  improved." — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Noblesse  Oblige. — "  Mother,"  said  little 
Mabel,  "  do  missionaries  go  to  heaven?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  dear,"  her  mother 
replied. 

"  Do  cannibals?  " 

"  No,  Fm  afraid  they  don't." 

"  But,  mother,"  the  little  girl  insisted, 
"  if  a  cannibal  eats  a  missionary  he'll  have 
to  go,  won't  he?  " — New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  Men  Higher  Up. — She  w^as  doing  her 
best  to  make  full  use  of  her  leap-year 
prerogative. 

"  I  am  a  poor  girl,  as  you  know,"  she 
said,  "  but  if  the  devotion  of  a  true  and 
loving  heart  goes  for  anything  with  you — " 

"  Oh,  it  goes  with  me,  all  right,"  inter- 
rupted the  practical  young  man,  "  but  I'm 
afraid  it  won't  go  with  the  grocer  and 
the  butcher." — Lndianapolis  Star. 


Wise  Constituent. — A  Congressman  re- 
ceived almost  daily  letters  from  a  con- 
stituent asking  for  garden-seed,  with 
emphasis  on  peas.  The  demand  for  peas 
got  so  heavy  that  the  Congressman  was 
moved  to  WTite  this  letter: 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  half  dozen  more 
packages  of  peas  as  requested.  Say,  what 
are  you  trying  to  do  down  there,  plant 
the  whole  State  in  peas?  " 

The  reply  came  a  few  days  later.  It 
read: 

"  No,  I'm  not  planting  them,  but  they 
make  bully  soup.  Send  along  some  more." 
— Kansas  City  Star. 
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Seven  Passenger — Six  Cylinder — $1185 

They  said  we  couldn't  do  it — but  we  did 

When  just  one  year  ago  I  expressed  a  determination  to  build  a 
seuen -passenger,  six-cylinder  automobile — light  in  weight,  econom- 
ical in  gasoline  and  tires,  with  plenty  of  room  and — 
All  those  detail  refinements  associated  with  highest  priced  cars, 
yet — 

Stocky,  sturdy,  finely  upholstered  in  real  leather,  easy  riding,  and — 
Sell  this  car  at  $1185,  they  said— "It  can't  be  done." 


They  said:  "It  is  foolish  to  think  of  building 
a  roomy,  thoroughly  comfortable  seven- 
passenger  car  on  a  120-inch  wheelbase." 

They  said:  "You  can't  use  100%  thrust 
genuine  annular  ball  bearings  in  the  front 
wheels." 

They  said:  "You  can't  use  genuine  import- 
ed Sheffield  steel  springs." 

They  said:  "You  can't  use  an  axle  as  sturdy 
a  d  as  expensively  built  as  those  being 
used  on  the  other  cars  selling  at  from  two 
to  four  hundred  dollars  more." 

They  said:  "You  can't  build  a  thoroughly 
comfortable  and  roomy  seven-passenger  six 
and  keep  the  weight  down  under  2700  lbs." 

They  said:  "You  can't  hand  paint  the  car, 
using  twenty  coats  of  paint  and  the  finest 
finish  varnish." 

They  said:  "You  can't  use  the  genuine  long 
grain  bright  finish  leather." 

They  said:  "You  can't  build  into  a  car,  at 
this  price,  all  of  the  style  and  snappiness 
demanded  by  the  purchasers  of  high  grade 
seven-passenger  cars." 

And  they  kept  on  coining  "can'ts"  and  shoot- 
ing them  at  me  until  they  had  me  wavering 
for  a  moment. 


But  I  believed  it  could  be  done,  and  I  finally 
found,  one  by  one,  a  corps  of  men  of  wide 
experience  and  proven  strength  in  the  do- 
ing of  things  that  are  hard  to  do,  who  be- 
lieved with  me  that  it  could  be  done. 

And  when  we  all  agreed  unanimously  that  it 
could  be  done,  we  took  off  our  coats,  rolled 
up  our  sleeves  and  said — "We'll  do  it." 

And  now,  after  just  one  year,  by  infinite  at- 
tention to  even  the  smallest  detail  — 

By  the  utilization  of  every  inch  and  fractional 

inch  of  space — 
By  the  most  careful  and  scientific  balancing 

of  every  part  and  unit — 

By  the  most  thorough  search  of  the  world's 
markets  for  the  best  materials  of  thelightest 
weight — 

And  above  all,  with  the  one  fixed  purpose  in 
mind  that  it  can  be  done — must  be  done — 
will  be  done — we  have  done  it.  The  car  is 
a  revelation  of  what  can  be  done  when  a 
group  of  capable  workers  set  their  hearts  to 
a  task  with  unswerving  courage  and  deter- 
mination. 

J.  I.  HANDLEY,  Pres. 


Oar  Full  1916  Line  of  Sixes  Exclusively 

MARION  SIX  MARION-HANDLEY 

Five-Passenger  Touring,    $1090  Seven-Passenger  Touring,    $1185 

Five-Pzusenger  Sedan,       $1190  Four-Passenger  Roadster,     $1185 

Write  for  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  MUTUAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 


Jackson,  Michigan 
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Write   Today    for    Information 
Regarding  Our 

First  Mortgage 
Land  Credit  Bonds 

Same  absolute  safety  and  sound 
dependable  security  as  first  farm  mort- 
iratres.  But  insured  in  convenient 
DENOMINATIONS  OF  $100, $500,  $1000. 
These  bonds  are  directly  secured  by 
first  mortgages  on  specially  selected 
productive  farms  worth  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 
We  guarantee  all  titles.  Interest  6% 
net.     Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

Maxwell  Investment  Company 

Established  1871 
831  Lathrop  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Safe  Municipal  Bonds 


Free    From 
Income  Tax 


These  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations  of  prosperous 
cities  and  towns.  Theyare«o<  special-assessment  street 
improvement  bonds,  but  general  obligations  secured  by 
the  taxing  power  of  the  community — prior  liens  to  every 
other  form  of  encumbrance.  Our  Municipal  Bonds  are 
accepted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  security  for  Pos- 
tal Savings  Deposits.  Just  as  safe  as  U.  S.  Treasury 
Bonds  and  they  earn  twice  as  much.  Issued  in  coupon 
form  in  denominations  of  Ssoo  and  $i  ,000.  Safe,  profit- 
able and  readily  convertible.   Write  for  latest  list. 

CONTINENTAL    TRUST  COMPANY 
246  Fourth  Ave.         Dept.  7  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
_,  ^,»j,  ^^  604   CONCORD 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  witli  Conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  np 
wliich  wre  can  recommend  after  tlie  most  tJiorougii 
person:il  investigation.  Pleiise  nsk  for  Loan  T.i.-^t  No. 
77.     $25CertificHte8ot  Deposit  also  tor  paving  inve.>;tois. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  mterest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Belter  get  posted. 


~~        "^^  Wriie  fOfl  NW lIST  No,  574  And FrK  BOOKLET. 

jOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.('nc.) 
3  Oklahoma 


City.   U.  S.A. 


otocks^'^Bonds 


OM   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi- 
dend-paying Stocks  and    Bonds  in  any  amount — 
one,  five,  ten,  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a  small 
first  payment  and    balance   in   monthly   install- 
ments, depending  upon  what  you  can  afford    to 
pay.  S.i,  SlO,  $».  SM,  $75.  You  receive  all  dividends 
whilecompleting  payments  and  may  sell  securities 
at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  tnarket. 
Free   Booklet.  K.  3,   '■The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan/'  Gives  full  intorniation  ot  this 
mitlioil.  vvliich  ai>i>i-als  to  tlirift.y  moii  and 
Women  ill  all  parts  of  the  country. 

HELDON,  MORGA 

AND   COMPANY 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


PAPER-PROFITS  IN  THE  RECENT 
BULL  MARKET 

IN  the  extraordinary  advances  made  by 
what  are  known  as  munition-stocks 
in  the  dosing  months  of  1915,  readers  of 
newspapers  were  often  misled  into  believing 
many  handsome  fortunes  had  been  made. 
No  doubt  some  such  fortunes  were  made, 
but  profits  were  sometimes  mere  paper, 
and  often  were  realized  only  in  moderate 
degree.  When  the  speculation  was  at  its 
highest,  a  wTiter  in  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist  related  a  story  to  illustrate  how 
profits  had  been  sometimes  made  on  small 
investments.  He  cited  as  an  authentic 
case  a  real-estate  man  of  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  who  drew  out 
$200  from  a  savings-bajik  and  went  into 
Wall  Street,  altho  he  knew  extremely  little 
of  the  stock  market.    Following  is  the  tale: 

"Bethlehem  was  selling  that  day  at  58, 
not  458,  but  plain  58.  The  war  was  young 
and  Mr.  Schwab  had  not  yet  taken  his 
position  as  the  chief  provider  of  munitions 
to  the  Allies.  The  real-estate  agent  found 
that  he  could  almost  pay  for  four  shares  of 
Bethlehem  outright,  or  get  twenty  shares 
on  a  margin.  Just  then  some  one  intro- 
duced him  to  privileges,  the  dictionary 
name  for  '  put'n  calls.'  He  learned  that  he 
could  buy  a  call  on  100  shares  of  Bethlehem 
at  65,  good  for  thirty  days,  for  $125. 

"He  returned  to  the  Bronx  that  night 
with  a  part  of  his  fortune  intact,  a  rare 
experience  for  the  lamb  going  home  from 
Wall  Street,  and  with  a  slip  of  paper  that 
entitled  him  to  buy  100  shares  of  Bethle- 
hem for  $6,500  within  thirty  days.  Of 
course  he  did  not  expect  to  have  $6,500  in 
thirty  days  or  thirty  years,  but  he  had 
learned  that  if  Bethlehem  went  above  65 
some  one  who  had  $6,500  would  loan  it  to 
him  on  the  stock  as  security. 

' '  As  every  one  who  is  not  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  knows,  Bethlehem  did  sell  above  65 
in  much  less  than  thirty  days.  So  the 
agent  carried  his  slip  downtown  and  found 
that  in  truth  a  bank  would  pro\ide  the 
money  to  take  up  the  option.  That  was 
less  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  agent  still  has 
100  shares  of  Bethlehem  on  which  he  owes 
$6,500,  plus  interest.  But  his  equity  over 
the  loan  is  about  $52,000.  This  is  an  au- 
thenticated instance.  Doubters  are  taken 
to  the  Bronx  and  shown  the  ^'ery  door  from 
which  the  agent  emerged  that  fateful  day." 

This  story  illustrates  how  extraordinary 
profits,  provided  this  gentleman  from  the 
Bronx  and  other  speculators  took  their 
profits  in  cash,  were  sometimes  made  last 
autumn.  But  in  general,  the  wTiter  found 
it  was  "hard  to  find  people  who  had  made 
fabulous  profits."  As  a  rule,  men  reputed 
to  have  done  so  were  more  likely  to  be 
found  "sitting  in  a  broker's  office  before 
quotation-boards,  listening  intently  for  a 
word  of  cheer  from  the  ticker."  Of  such 
as  these  the  writer  says: 

"After  making  $100  on  ten  shares  they 
took  a  flier  on  twenty,  and  having  made 
$300  on  those  they  plunged  on  a  hundred. 
The  higher  stocks  went  the  more  deeply 
involved  they  became,  until  a  ten-point 
rise  meant  a  small  fortune  and  a  ten-point 
break  insolvency.  They  resolve  each  day 
to  get  out,  but  when  they  get  readj'  to  sell 
the  market  looks  good  for  a  further  ad- 
vance, and  they  hate  to  leav(>  it  for  some 
one  else.     Most  of  them  will  stay  too  long, 


and  go  home  with  the  money  they  started 
in  with,  or  with  no  money  at  all.  They  are 
paper  millionaires. 

"Suppose  five  men  should  sit  around  a 
table  and  sell  a  $5,000  house  in  rotation, 
each  man  adding  $1,000  to  the  price  he 
received.  With  each  trip  around  each  of 
the  five  would  be  worth  another  $1,000— 
on  paper.  The  house  would  ultimately 
sell  at  $100,000,  but  it  would  still  be  a 
$5,000  house.  It  would  still  be  renting  at 
$35  a  month,  a  good  return  on  $5,000,  but 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  on  a  $100,000  in- 
vestment. That  is  an  extreme  illustration 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Wall  Street.  The 
circle  is  larger,  and  it  may  be  that  the  house 
which  was  started  at  $5,000  was  actually 
worth  $100,000,  but  the  last  owner  is  going 
to  have  trouble  getting  a  return  on  that 
valuation. 

"There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
market  who  could  sell  out  now  and  have 
comfortable  fortunes,  but  if  they  all  tried 
it  they  would  not  be  able  to  collect  then- 
profits.  Here  and  there  a  cautious  in- 
dividual does  sell  out  and  get  away.  But 
the  majority  will  stick  it  out." 

At  the  same  time,  men  do  sometimes 
make  money  in  Wall-Street  speculation  by 
sheer  accident.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
what  is  known  as  "a  crazy  market."  The 
writer  cites  a  floor  member  of  the  Exchange 
who,  being  in  doubt  about  an  order,  tele- 
phoned his  office  to  ask  the  buyer's  name, 
and  hearing  that  his  name  was  Baldwin 
and  that  he  had  $1,000  on  deposit  with  the 
house,  some  confusion  of  mind  ensued  and 
he  bought  1,000  shares  of  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive, instead  of  buj-ing  some  other  stock 
for  a  man  named  Baldwin.  When,  soon 
afterward,  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the 
floor  member,  in  accordance  with  an 
established  practise  in  such  matters,  sold 
the  1,000  shares  of  Baldwin  Locomotive, 
and  so  made  matters  that  much  straight. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  price  had 
so  much  advanced  that  a  profit  of  $6,500 
was  shown  on  the  transaction.  This  profit 
went  into  what  is  known  as  a  brokerage 
firm's  "Mistakes  Account.""  It  is  said  to 
have  been  noted  by  the  firin  at  that  time 
as  one  of  the  few  items  in  that  account  in 
which  the  balance  was  on  the  right  side. 
Another  interesting  experience  is  narrated 
by  the  same  ^vriter: 

"There  is  a  man  who  used  to  be  in  the 
millinery  business,  out  of  which  he  got  all 
the  money  he  needed.  He  went  into  Wall 
Street  and  made  a  million  dollars.  He 
lost  it,  started  in  again  on  borrowed  money, 
and  made  another  million.  He  is  called 
the  shrewdest  trader  of  the  1915  market; 
he  has  accounts  in  half  a  dozen  firms,  and 
if  he  sold  his  stocks  his  check  would  be  good 
for  $300,000  at  any  of  them.  The  trouble 
is  that  his  stocks  do  not  stay  sold.  Before 
he  is  out  of  his  commitments  he  learns  of 
another  impending  movement  and  puts 
hjs  money  back.  He  says  himself  that  if 
he  could  quit  and  go  back  to  nullinery  he 
would  be  a  rich  man. 

"The  real  gainers  by  the  bull  market 
have  been  those  persons,  \isually  strangers 
to  Wall  Street,  who  realized  months  ago 
that  good  stocks  were  cheap,  and  who 
bought  conservatively.  Many  of  these  in- 
vestors, for  tht\v  are  Simon-pure  investors, 
fixt  a  much  higher  price  as  their  limit  and 
sold  out  wlu>n  that  figure  was  reached.  So 
long  as  the  market  keeps  on  going  up 
thousands  of  others  have  big  profits — on 
paper.     The  investors  have  them  in  cash. 
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IN  every   business,    but  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  the  automobile 
industry,   good-will   is  a  priceless 
asset.     To    the    manufacturer    of 
pleasure  cars  or  trucks,    his  good 
name,  his  reputation,  measures  the 
sales     possibilities     of     his 
product     and     hence     the 
degree  of  his  success. 

ranfinental 


Matars 


No  car  can  have  a  reputation  greater 
than  that  of  its  motor.  As  the  perform- 
ance of  the  motor,  so  the  verdict  of  the 
motoring  pubHc. 

It  is  then  only  natural  that  many  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  pleasure  cars 
and  motor  trucks  today  use  one  or  more 
models  of  the  Continental  Motor.  Their 
good-will  is  worth  millions.  It  is  too 
valuable  to  be  jeopardized. 

So  to  their  own  good-will,  these  man- 
ufacturers add  that  of  the  Continental 
Motor.  Beside  that  priceless  jewel,  their 
own  good  name,  they  set  another  jewel. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTOR    MFG.   CO. 

Detroit 
Muskegon 

Largest   exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in   the   world. 


Factories: 


\, 
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What  You 
Need  Are 

-  McOUAY-         ^^^9       NORRIS 

\^ak-Vroo! 

Piston 


Rings" 


^j>^-^niiiiiiiiiir 


iiimiii 


pi  PISTONS 

for    FORDS 


I  LYNITE  Alum. 

r    inum  Pistons 


$30 


fully  equipped  with 

Ve^^^oop  Piston  Rings. 

Makes  a  combination  that 
out-classes  anything  for  pro- 
ducing snap,  speed,  power, 
silence  and  economy  in  Fords. 


That's  what  the  experienced  garage 
or  repair  man  will  tell  you  when  you 
are  having  power  or  carbon  trouble. 

He  knows  that  loss  of  power,  poor  compres- 
sion, excessive  carbon,  w^aste  of  gasoline  and 
oil  are  due  to  the  worn-out,  leaky  piston  rings. 

Whenyourcar  is  overhauled  putin  Vm£ii;Y«oo'' 
Piston  Rings.  They  will  prove  an  investment 
of  equal  permanence  with  your  motor.  They 
will  pay  for  themselves  in  saving  of  gas  and 
oil. 

Have  them  installed  by  your  garage  or  re- 
pair man.  All  good  supply  houses  have 
them  in  stock. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet — "To  Have  and  to  Hold 
Pow^er  — the  standard  handbook  on  gas  engine  com- 
pression.   It  tells  what  \e£j£;\woo?;  efficiency  means. 

Manufactured  by 

McQUAY-NORRIS    MFG.   CO. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory: 
W.  H.  Banfield  &  Sons,   372  Pape  Ave..  Toronto. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Cincinnati  Seattle  Kansas  City 

St.  Paul  Atlanta  Denver 

Dallas 
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Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 


BONDS 

Postal   Savings    Bank    Deposits 

4%  .06^ 


Instead  of  the  2%  the 
Postal  Banks  pay,  these 
Bonds   will   yield    from 

Write  for  Booklet  F — "Bonds  of  Our   Country" — FREE 

New  First  National  Bank,  Dept.  6,  Columbus,  O. 


TIJ  X^  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  T MTU  17 
11  L.  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  shows  tl'l  i  lllj 

itains  8,000  Df/^LIT' 
and  nearly  KHjll  1 
h,  724  pp.  _  _  .  __ 
Fun';  &  Wag-  PI  A|  l< 
th  Are.,  N.  r.  *  L,l\\^Li 


U|/^IIf  how  to  command  it.   Contains  8,000  DI/^IIX 
tvlVirl  1  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  KHjlll 


lir/M^rv  4.000    Antonyms.      Cloth 
VVllKll  Si. so  net;  postage,  12c. 
"  '-'«»»'  nails  Company,  3o4^SO  Foartb 


"Practiol 
Investing" 

Franklin 

ESCIIBU 

Price  .SI. 60, 
delivered 


Practical  Investing 


This  book  is  indispensable  for  the  man 
or  ■woman  who  has  money  to  invest, 
who  wants  to  invest  wisely  and  to  the 
best  po.s.sible  advantage  as  to  safety 
and  profit.  Describe.s  stocks  and  bonds 
as  they  are — as  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
market  to  Invest  money  will  find  them. 
Not  a  theoretical  discu.s.sion— hut  a  practi- 
cal treatise  whicli  will  save  dollars  for  its 
readers.  HAre  yof/roingto 
throw  away  your  SiV  ngs  in 
ill-considered  investment  or 
are  you  ginng  to  learn  how  to 
invest  wi.sely  and  profitahly? 
iSend  for  our  catalogue  0/ 
books  on  banking. 


Bankers  Publishing  Company 
'i51  Brontl  way,  New  York 


^ 


This  Inspiring   Book 

telFs  you  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
lawyers  and  how  you  can  become  one.  It  tella 
you  why  law  trained  men  are  selected  for  most 
positions  of  responsibility  in  business,  public  life 
and  social  work — and  how  you  can  grasp  these 
opportunities.  It  contains  165  pages  and  is  free. 
Send  for  it  today.  It  shows  you  how  you  can  be- 
come law  trained  in  spare  time  at  home,  through  the 
Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service  of 

BLACKSTONE    INSTITUTE 

Blackstone  Institute. inrludin(fTheSpraKueCorrespondi>nce 
^•chool  of  Law,  hasHUcceesfully  trained  moie  than  tliirty 
thuusand^men  and  women  in  law.  Among  our  Kraduatea 
nrethe  Governor  of  a  state.  United  States  Senators  and 
CongresBmen.  St.ite.  County  and  City  Otlicials.  many 
Judges  anil  thousands  of  succossful  lawyers  and  business 
men  everywhere. 

The  course  has  been  prepared  especially  for  homo  study  b? 

eiahty  eminent  authoiitiea.  If  ia  eleariy  written  in  simple, 
non-tet-hnical  language.  Specialized  education  not  neces- 
Bary.  You  will  benelit  from  Iho  day  you  Btart.  Special 
offer  now  beins  made  to  ambitioua  meu,  WritaDowfor 
Ibo-page  free  hook  and  full  particulars. 

Address  Extension  Division  .155  F 


B 1  a  ck  St  one  Ins  t  i  t  ut  e 


They  may  regret  that  they  did  not  stay 
with  the  market,  but  they  ought  to  know, 
if  they  have  been  in  previous  big  markets, 
that  paper  profits  do  not  pay  the  grocer." 

REMARKABLE  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

The  Pennsylvania  Raiboad  proper  re- 
ported a  gain  in  gross  earnings  for  Decem- 
ber of  approximately  $4,000,000,  despite 
embargoes.  The  gross  for  the  month 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $18,300,- 
000.  The  percentage  of  gain  over  the  same 
month  of  1914  was  close  to  28  per  cent. 
Meanwhile,  gross  for  the  Pennsylvania 
company  for  December  approximated 
$5,500,000,  a  gain  of  close  to  $2,000,000, 
or  about  35  per  cent.  The  two  companies 
together,  representing  the  Pennsylvania 
and  its  main  connecting  Une  to  Chicago, 
thus  gained  .$6,000,000  gross  in  December, 
or  about  33  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  The  losses  of  December,  1914,  were 
thus  much  more  than  made  up.  Other 
points  in  this  fine  showing  are  set  forth  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"In  the  eleven  months  already  reported 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  gained  $5,524,- 
000  and  the  Pennsylvania  company  $4,- 
312,000,  a  total  gain  of  $9,836,000.  For 
the  full  year  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
gain  was  about  $9,500,000,  and  that  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  company  .$6,300,000,  a  total 
of  $15',800,000,  or  6.5  per  cent. 

"Surplus  over  charges  for  December 
approximated  $4,000,000  for  the  parent 
company,  and  $750,000  for  its  principal 
subsidiary.  The  surplus  for  the  two  com- 
panies reported  for  the  eleven  months  was 
$42,759,000.  Adding  the  December  re- 
sults, and  eliminating  the  6  per  cent, 
dividends  received  by  the  parent  company 
on  $80,000,000  Pennsylvania  company 
stock,  makes  a  surplus  for  the  year  of 
$42,700,000,  or  8.5  per  cent  on  $499,- 
266,000  stock. 

"The  income  account  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  itself,  leaving  out  the  im- 
divided  surplus  of  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany, will  show  a  surplus  over  charges 
of  approximately  $40,750,000,  or  a  small 
fraction  more  than  8  per  cent,  on  the  stock. 
This  compares  with  the  corresponding 
figures  of  earlier  years  as  follows: 


Year        Surplus 
1915...  $40,750,000 
1914...  34,090,765 
1913...  41,920,883 


P.C.  on 
Stock 

8.15 
6.83 
8.86 


Year 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 


Surplus 

.$42,15.3,964 
.  38,134,564 
.  37,775,484 


P.C.  on 
Slock 

9.30 
8.82 
9.28 


"These  percentages  are  figured  on  the 
average  amount  of  stock  outstanding  dur- 
ing each  year.  Thus  the  company  earned 
at  least  1  per  cent,  more  on  the  stock  in 
1910  than  in  1915,  altho  the  divisible 
surplus  was  aetuallj^  $^^,000,000  smaller. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  tlie 
1915  results  are  not  a  criterion  of  what  the 
road  is  doing  for  the  stockholders  for  the 
present  time,  for  it  was  not  until  September 
that  the  business  revival  began  in  earnest 
in  Pennsylvania's  territory. 

"The  Pennsylvania  trimmed  its  expenses 
last  year,  like  other  railroads;  but  not  in 
maintenance,  on  which  it  spent  a  little  more 
than  the  year  before.  Transportation-<>x- 
penscs  were  not  only  proportionately,  but 
actually,  lower,  despite  the  larger  volume  of 
business.  Combining  the  Railroad  com- 
pany and  the  Pennsylvania  company,  the 
eleven  months  to  the  eml  of  November 
show  the  following  comparisons  with  1914: 


1915 

19  li 

Increasr 

P.C. 

Gro.s.s  revenues. .  ' 

52,33,916,117  J224,079„M5  $9,S36,(i(12 

4  4 

Maint'ni-eof  way. 

30,350,079 

30,151,.S7S 

198,201 

0.6 

Mt.  of  equipment. 

44,438,708 

43,369,592 

1,069,116 

2  5 

PorcciitiiKO  of  all 

maiiit.  totrross. 

31.5 

32.8 

1.3* 

Transp'tation  exp 

80,414.526 

85,373,876 

4.859,350* 

5.6 

P.  C.  to  uros!*. .  .  . 

33.9 

,38.1 

4.2* 

Tot.  op.  oxp 

166.904,tVS3 

170,628.998 

3,724,315* 

2  2 

P.  C.  to  RfOSS.  .  .  . 

71.3 

76.1 

4,8* 

♦  Decrea,se 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE     WEST 


February  3. — Continued  movements  of 
artillery  -  trains  behind  the  German 
lines,  and  the  reported  shipment  west 
of  3,000  new  big  guns,  are  claimed 
by  London  to  indicate  the  formation 
of  a  great  drive  at  Calais  or  Dunkirk. 
Reports  from  the  front  indicate  increase 
in  artillery  activities,  especially  near 
the  Franco-Belgian  border. 

February  6. — A  centering  of  Allied  activity 
is  reported  on  the  Belgian  and  Artois 
fronts,  forestalling  possible  German 
concentration'  on  that  line.  Germany 
claims  the  British  repulsed  at  Neuville 
and  south  of  the  La  Bassee  Canal.  The 
French  mention  "excellent  results"  of 
bombardments  in  the  Champagne  dis- 
tricts on  the  Navarin  Plateau.  Twenty- 
eight  air-fights  are  reported  for  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours. 

February  7. — Artillery  engagements  in 
Belgium  and  in  the  Arras,  Oise,  and 
Somme  sectors  increase  to  a  terrific 
intensity,  tho  no  infantry  movement  is 
as  yet  perceptible. 

February  9. — North  of  Arras  and  west  of 
Vimy  and  La  Folie  the  Germans  cap- 
ture 866  yards  of  French  trenches, 
taking  over  100  prisoners  and  several 
machine  guns.  The  French  claim  the 
recapture  of  several  points.  A  report 
from  the  Belgian  frontier  declares 
that  600,000  German  troops  have  been 
sent  to  the  extreme  of  the  western  line 
in  Belgium. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

February  4. — According  to  Vienna,  Aus- 
trian troops  occupy  the  Albanian  city 
of  Krova,  20  miles  northeast  of  Durazzo, 
and  are  pressing  rapidly  forward  against 
the  latter  city.  Rome  believes  an 
Austro-Hungarian  attack  on  Saloniki 
to  be  imminent.  Newly  formed  Bul- 
garian regiments  concentrate  under 
German  command  at  two  points  in 
Bulgaria  on  the  Dedeagateh-Saloniki 
railroad.  Austrian  forces  in  Monte- 
negro advance  on  Monastir,  leaving  but 
60,000  in  the  conquered  territory.  An 
artillery-duel  is  said  to  be  in  progress  at 
Lake  Doiran,  where  heavy  British  guns 
hold  their  own. 

February  5. — Austria  claims  that  the 
Austrians  and  Bulgarians  join  forces  in 
Albania  and  attack  a  mixed  body  of 
Itahans  and  Servians,  driving  them 
back  to  a  point  only  19  miles  north  of 
Avlona. 

February  6. — Field-m^^rshal  von  Macken- 
sen  assumes  command  of  the  Austro- 
Germany  army  forming  against  the 
Alhes  at  Saloniki. 

February  8. — A  misunderstanding  is  hinted 
between  Austria  and  Bulgaria,  owing 
to  King  Ferdinand's  high  demands. 
Roumania  calls  in  all  reservists  out- 
side her  borders.  The  new  Servian 
Army  numbers  76,000,  newly  equipp(>d 
and  armed.  In  Albania  the  Italians 
and  Servians  continue  to  retreat  on 
Durazzo. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

February  3.— Bucharest  reports  Field- 
marshal  Liman  von  Sanders  promoted 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
forces  at  the  Caucasian  front,  from  his 
former  position  as  commander  of  the 
First  Turkish  Army  at  Gallipoli. 

February  4. — Constantinople  claims  the 
defeat  of  Russian  troops  in  Persia, 
75  miles  southwest  of  Teheran,  by  a 
large    body    of    Turks    reenforced    by 


"We  Qualifications  of 

a  Competent  Trustee 


INTEGRITY,  responsibility,  good 
judgment  regarding  investments, 
knowledge  of  the  law  respecting 
trusteeship,  executive  ability — and 
all  of  these  sustained  without  inter- 
ruption— are  necessary  under  mod- 
ern conditions  before  a  trustee  can 
be  considered  wholly  competent. 

No  individual  can  possess  all  of 
these  essential  qualifications.  He 
may  have  integrity,  responsibility, 
good  judgment,  knowledge  and 
executive  ability,  yet  he  lacks  the 
continuous  existence  which  assures 
that  uninterrupted  management  so 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  an  estate. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  a  competent  trustee, 
including  assured  existence  through- 
out  generations  of  beneficiaries. 
The  Company  will  afford  complete 
protection  to  your  estate, if  appointed 
executor  and  trustee  under  your  will. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood  is 
that  the  highly  specialized  and  com- 
petent service  rendered  by  this 
Company  costs  no  more  than  the 
uncertain  service  of  an  individual 
trustee. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  will  be  glad 
to  confer  with  you,  or  to  send  you  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  very  important 
matter  or  in  regard  to  any  trust  or 
banking  matters  you  may  have  in  mind. 


Bankers  Trust  Company's  Building       = 


BANKERS   Trust   company 

16  Wall  Street  New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 
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Tinkering 

by 
Mr.  Punch 
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Never  drive  a  screw  without  first  drilling  a  hole. 
Drill  the  hole  with  Mr.  Punch,  the  Automatic 
Drill.  You  push — he  twists.  Bites  into  solid  oak 
as  you  would  push  a  pin  into  putty.  8  tool-steel 
drills  in  handle  seen  through  numbered  holes. 
Sdhiov$l.SO. 

Send  for  Booklet,  "The 
House  that  Jack  Fixed" 


Goodell-Pratt  Company 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
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From  2 

to  2i(Jii|iia 


Forty     years    ago     I 

bought  two  cigars. 

I  was  delighted  with  them 
— they  seemed  to  meet  my  ex- 
acting requirements.  Their  rare 
mellowness  and  delicious  flavor 
made  me  want  more.  I  traced 
their  manufacture,  and  found  the 
exquisite  leaf  came  from  the  moun- 
tainous Vuelta  district  in  Cuba. 

What  Happened 

Soon  I  began  to  order  all  my 
cigars  from  there.  Friends  bought 
with  me.  That  reduced  the  price. 
Their  friends  joined.  Until  now 
there  are  over  16,000  of  us  buying 
these  unusually  fine  cigars  at  about 
half  what  they  would  cost  if  we 
could  buy  them  at  stores. 

Last  year  we  bought  over 
2,000,000  cigars.  Some  of  us 
wanted  better  cigars  for  what  we 
were  paying,  some  wanted  good 
cigars  at  half  what  they  were  pay- 
ing. But  whatever  the  reason,  all 
these  men  unite  in  approving  my 
discovery.  None  of  us  has  ever 
found  a  ready-made  cigar  quite  so 
enjoyable  at  anywhere  near  the 
price. 

The  price  is  so  low  because  we 
buy  together  in  large  quantities, 
and  have  no  dealer's  profit  or  sales- 
men's salaries  or  expenses.  The 
price  is  but  $5.00  per  hundred, 
$2.60  for  fifty.  That's  about  what 
they  cost  us. 

It  is  only  fair  to  your  complete 
enjoyment  of  smoking  and  to  your 
pocketbook  to  try  these  private 
brand  J.  R.  W.  Havanas. 

First  Five   Free! 

Send  me  your  business  card  or 
write  me  on  your  business  station- 
ery, enclosing  10c  for  packing, 
revenue  and  postage,  and  you'll 
be  furnished  with  five  free  as  a 
trial.  You'll  probably  want  more. 
Send  today  for  your  five  free  cigars! 

J.   ROGERS  WARNER 
112  Lockwood  BIdg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Exact  Size 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  publicand  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.      WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 


Fastest  Boat  in  the  World 

I  O  to  32  Miles  with  4  to  25  H. P. 
l7-Footer  | 

S45  1  --~^— -d^^ 


Complete  !    ^^ 
K.D.  Boat  ^^^^ 

All  materials  fitted — including  hardware. 

BUILDER-AGENTS    WANTED 

17-Footer 

Finished 

ready  for  the 

motor 

Get  our  prices  with  motor  installed. 

LOWEST-PRICED  BOAT  in  the  WORLD 

15-Footer 

Complete 
K.D.  Boat 

All  materials  fitted — including  hardware. 

A  14-YEAR-OLD  BOY  CAN   BUILD   IT 

15-Footer 


Finished 


Boat 


«89 


With  either  inboard  or  outboard   moior, 
installed.    Free  Catalog  showing  100  Boats. 


BROOKS    MFC.  CO. 


535a  Rust  Avenue 


Saginaw,  Mich. 


14.000  Persians,    with    the   capture   of 
many  stores. 

Fobruarj^  6. — The  situation  on  the  Irak 
front,  along  the  Tigris,  is  unchanged. 
Only  insignificant  engagements  are 
n>ixirted  by  General  Aylmer  at  Felahie. 
All  apjjears  cjuiet  at  Kut. 
The  Turkish  success  in  Persia  is  reported 
as  continuing,  altho  severe  cold  delays 
the  advance.  Russia  claims  to  be 
holding  her  own. 

GENERAL 

February  2. — Food  difficulties  in  Berlin 
and  elsewhere  in  Germany  are  re- 
ported, including  a  decided  rise  in  the 
official  maximum  price  for  potatoes. 
Vegetables  are  scarce  in  the  markets, 
while  they  rot  in  the  fields.  Lack  of 
labor  and  the  low  price  compelled  by 
the  Government  are  given  as  the  reasons 
for  the  shortage. 

February'  3. — Rome  rumors  that,  through 
German  influence  brought  to  bear  to 
break  down  a  growing  pro-Ally  con- 
spiracy in  Turkey,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  imprisoned  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  Yussuf  Izzedin,  killed  or  com- 
pelled to  commit  suicide.  This  is 
related  by  the  same  rumor  to  the  recent 
withdrawal  of  Turks  from  Gallipoli  and 
the  substitution  of  German  forces. 

The  wreck  of  Zeppelin  Z-13  is  dis- 
covered by  British  trawlers  in  the 
North  Sea,  who,  outnumbered,  refuse 
to  rescue  the  crew. 

February  4. — Delayed  reports  give  the 
official  statistics  of  the  losses  of  East 
Prussia  throtigh  the  war,  of  which,  say 
the  investigators,  "only  a  portion  may 
be  laid  directly  to  Russian  vandaUsm." 
The  figiu*es  are:  Entirely  or  partly 
destroyed,  24  cities,  600  villages,  300 
estates,  and  34,000,buildings;  plundered, 
100,000  residences;  killed  or  seriously 
injured,  2,000  civilians;  carried  off 
to  Russia,  10,700  persons;  fugitives  who 
had  to  leave  home,  350,000  to  400,000; 
killed  or  carried  off  by  the  Russians, 
135,000  horses,  250,000  cattle,  200,000 
hogs,  50,000  sheep,  10,000  goats,  600,000 
chickens,  and  50,000  geese.  The  total 
damage  is  estimated  at  $375,000,000. 
The  Austro-Italian  campaign  shows  few- 
incidents  of  note.  Rome  reports  a 
German  attack  under  cover  of  fog 
on  the  Tolmino  front  heavily  repulsed, 
and  the  enemy  put  to  flight  on  "the 
Podgora  heights,"  leaving  many 
prisoners. 

February  5. — The  Austrian  Skoda  gun- 
works  are  reported  entirely  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  of  unrevealed  origin. 
The  Johannisthal  (Berlin)  aerodrome 
suffers  from  fire,  which  Geneva  says 
is  attributed  to  the  work  of  spies. 
Copenhagen  claims  the  sinking  of  a 
large  German  war-ship  in  a  shaUow  in 
the  Kattegat,  where  it  struck  a  mine. 

French  estimates  of  air-losses  in  the  West 
are,  13  English  and  17  French  aeroplanes 
destroyed,  and  of  the  Germans  11 
destroyed  on  the  English  front  and  20 
on  the  French. 

February  6. — Madrid  annoimees  that  in 
Southwest  Africa  900  German -Euro- 
peans and  14,000  German  natives  cross 
the  border  from  Kamertm  into  Spanish 
Guinea,  where  they  are  interned  and 
attempts  are  made  by  Spain  to  fe(>d 
them. 

Great  Britain  refuses  her  consent  to  the 
German  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
food  and  clothing  to  the  Poles  through 
American  agents  of  tlie  Red  Cross, 
claiming  that  Germany  is  to  blame  for 
the  lack  of  provisions  in  Poland  and  that 
she  is  still  draining  the  country  of  food, 
despite  the  plight  of  the  inhabitants. 

February  7. — It  is  rumored  in  London  that 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Pyorrhea 
Suffering 
Needless 

Loosening  of  the 
teeth,  receding 
and    inflamed 
gums  (known  as 
Riggs'  Disease) 
can  be  promptly  re- 
lieved by  any  of  the 
dentists  who  use 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation — a 
standard  treat- 
ment and  preven- 
tive —  as  an  aid 
to  their  treatment. 
Most  of  the  lead- 
ing   practitioners 
so  use  and  pre- 
scribe it.     If  you 
suspect  Pyorrhea, 
CONSULT  YOUR 
DENTIST  and  fol- 
low  his  advice.  As  a 
preventive  (used  dai- 
ly like  am  agreeable 
dentifrice)  Forhan's 
is  entirely  effective. 
After40,fouroutof 
five  persons  eventu- 
ally have  Pyorrhea 
— unless  preventive 
measures    are 
adopted. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 

irated).  50c.  If  your 

druggist  hasn't  it, send 

us  his  name  with  10c. 

stamps  and  we  will 

send    5    trial   tubes 

(enough    for  your 

family  and  friends). 

Forhan  Co..  23-29 

Elm  St.,  New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quicklv   l>, 
plain  to  the  iimri  ur  wontaii  wlio  iuve^itigates. 


Clearly" 
You,Too,Can  Hear! 

Inasmiich  as  200,000  users  of  the  ".^CGUS- 
TICON"  tiave  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears  above, 
wo  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf  person, 
wittiout  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  entirely  at 
our  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 


No 
Deposit 


FREE 


No 
Expense 


All  you  need  todo  is  towriiosayinR  tli.Tt  vou  are  deaf 
and  will  try  tin-  •ACOfSTKXJN."  The  trial  will  not 
costjyou  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  deliver>-  charges. 

WARNING!  There  is  no  good  reason  why  everv- 
__^_^_^_^__  one  should  not  make  sts  liberal  a  tri.al 
olTer  as  we  do.  so  do  not  send  mooey 
for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  yon  have  tried  it. 
The  ".\C<)1',STU"(1N"  has  improveim-nts  and  pat- 
ented featun-s  which  camiol  Ix-  duplic.itiHl,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tricii  in  the  i>ast,  s»-nd  for  vour 
fi;ce  trial  of  the  ••ACt)rsTIfON-  twlav  and  con- 
vince yourself — you  alono  to  decide,     .\ddress 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1302  Candler  Bldf-.  New  York 

Toronto,  (Int.,  Oftice.  Royal  Bank  BIdg. 
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Earl  Kitchener  is  practically  deposed  as 
head  of  Great  Britain's  land-forces  by 
an  order  transferring  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  Government  military  orders 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  the  British  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Sir  William  R.  Robertson.  Other 
sources  deny  the  report. 

Excluding  prisoners  taken  by  German 
troops  but  left  in  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany  claims  at  present  1,420,171 
prisoners  of  war. 

Prince  Oscar  of  Prussia,  the  fifth  son  of 
the  Kaiser,  is  reported  wounded  by  a 
shell. 

February  8. — General  von  Hindenburg 
renews  his  attack  on  Dvinsk  with  all 
the  violence  of  his  original  attempt. 
lUuxt   and   Likesno   are   the   principal 

centers  of  the  new  operations. 

February  9. — Two  Fokkers  fly  over  Kent, 
England,  dropping  bombs  near  Rams- 
gate  and  Broadstairs. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

February  2. — The  Japanese  liner  Daijin 
Maru  is  sunk  80  miles  from  Swatow 
through  collision  with  the  steamship 
Linan.  Out  of  181  aboard,  160  lives 
are  reported  lost. 

February  3. — Fire  suspected  to  be  of 
incendiary  origin  destroys  the  $5,000,- 
000  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  costs  the  lives  of  four 
men  and  two  women,  with  others 
missing. 
The  Russian  railway  from  Petrograd,  530 
miles  to  Soroka,  on  the  White  Sea,  is 
reported  completed.  The  new  port 
thus  gained  is  ice-bound  from  October 
to  May. 

February  5. — Two  munition-factory  fires 
occur  in  Canada  "mysteriously,"  at 
Hespeler  and  Cape  Spencer,  and  a 
third  in  an  army-clothing  factory  at 
Ottawa.  A  supposed  attempt  to  blow 
up  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Ottawa  is 
reported  frustrated. 
General  Carranza  forms  a  new  Cabinet 
at  Queretaro.  Strikers  in  Mexico  City 
make  a  demonstration  and  incur 
arrest  by  the  military  police.  VUlistas 
are  reported  near  Ojinaga,  with  Villa 
himself  at  their  head.  The  Mexico 
Central  and  Mexico  Northwestern 
railways  are  declared  to  be  completely 
paralyzed. 
The  new  Russian  Premier  announces 
radical  broadening  in  the  Duma's  scope 
at  its  approaching  reopening,  to  include 
consideration  of  all  that  is  "connected 
with  the  great  question  of  victory." 

DOMESTIC 

Washington 

February  3. — A  last  proposal  by  Germany 
in  settlement  of  the  Lusilania  murders  is 
received  by  the  President. 
The  State  Department  protests  to  the 
Carranza  Government  against  Governor 
Candido  Aguilar's  ruling  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz  that  land-purchase  in  that 
State  constitutes  automatically  adop- 
tion of  Mexican  nationality.  This  is 
declared  contrary  to  international  law 
and  the  treaties  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

February  5. — Generals  Scott,  Goethals, 
Edwards,  Weaver,  and  Crozier  testify 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  urge  an  eight-million- 
dollar  appropriation  for  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

.February  7. — The  House  rushes  through 
two  defense  bills,  one  to  equip  the  New 
York  and  Mare  Island  navy-yards 
for  building  dreadnoughts;  the  other 
providing  for  an  addition  to  the  corps 
of  midshipmen  at  Annapolis. 


yolir  Figure  Records 


In  a  recent  address  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  cost  accounting  in  business,  Edward  N, 
Hurley,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  said : 

**  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  of  the  250,000  business 
corporations  in  this  country,  over  100,000  have  no  net 
income  whatever.  In  addition,  90,000  make  less  than 
$5000  a  year,  while  only  60,000  remaining,  the  more 
successful  ones,  make  $5,000  a  year  and  over." 

As  long  as  the  figure  facts  lie  buried  in  your  records,  they  throw  no 
light  upon  the  problem  of  successful  business  management. 

Turn  on  the  spotUght  and  see  v^hat  it  is  costing  to  make,  handle  and 
distribute  your  goods. 

If  you  are  headed  the  wrong  way,  you  want  to  know  it  in  time. 


The  figure  facts  you  need  can  be  se- 
cured with  the  Comptometer  quickly  and 
easily  without  burdensome  cost.  It  puts 
within  easy  reach  exact  knowledge  of  the 
cost  of  each  article  produced  or  handled; 
expense  by  departments;  by  salesmen;  by 
territory;  comparative  statements  of  gross 
and  net  profits  month  by  month,  or  even 
week  by  week. 


If  you  have  a  good  cost  system,  the 
labor  and  expense  of  operating  it  will  be 
greatly  lessened  by  the  rapid  work  of  the 
Comptometer.  Because  of  its  speed  and 
reliable  accuracy  on  all  kinds  of  figure 
work,  it  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
accounting  systems  of  many  successful 
concerns  in  all  lines  of  business. 


Would  you  like  to  talk  to  a  Comptometer  man  about  the  application  of  the  ma- 
chine to  your  accounting  work — its  possibilities  in  time-  and  labor-saving,  the  short 

cuts  made  possible  by  the  instruction  service  that 
goes  with  the  machine? 

On  your  invitation,  he  will  be  glad  to  come 
and  lay  the  facts  before  you  for  your  considera- 
tion, without  any  obligation  on  your  part.  Further 
information  by  correspondence  if  desired. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

1731  North  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Jast  Published 


races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 

Rider  AGENTS  Wanfed 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1916 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle      Write  for  our 
\  epirial  <i[tir  i.ii  a  Haniple  to  Introduce. 
1      DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
1  days' trial.  Send  for  big  free  catalo);  and 
I  particulars  of  moat  marvelous  offer  ever 
I  made  on  a  bicycle.    You  will  be  astomshed 
I  ^'«PJ'L!?.?I  prices  and  remarkable  terma. 
I      S4  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  In  Ranger 
f  bicycles.    Most  complete  line  In  America. 
,  Otber  guaranteed  models  811.95.  tl4.76and 
117.60.    A  few  good  second-band  bicycles 
I  taken  In  trade,  13  to  »8  to  clear. 

Tlro»,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  and  all 

bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy 

until  you  got  our  catalog  and  offers.    Write  Now. 

\D  CYCLE  CO.  OCPT.  N  172,  CHICAQO 


The  Summer  Camp 

For  Boys  and  Girls 

IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  spend  your 
vacation  in  a  camp  this  summer,  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  begin  investigations  of  the 
large  number  of  excellent  camps  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Descriptive  announcements  of  leading 
camps  for  boys  and  girls  appear  regu- 
larly in  The  Literary  Digest.  If  you  de- 
sire further  information  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  to 
us,  addressing 

THE  CAMP  BUREAU 

Thejiterdi/Di^est 


it 
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oloradoSpriings 

ITY  OF  SUNSHINE 

WHEN  \<H\  need  ,1  re-t  ■  i  i  li.iD^e  i.t  scene 
vol!  <eek  the  plare  and  climate  that  refresh 
and  invijjiirate.  For  your  vaf  atinn  this  vear^ — 
whetlier  winter  or  summer— select  the  Pike's 
Peak  Regicin,  and  you  will  find  scenery  of  in- 
finite variety,  mountain'^,  canons,  golf  links, 
trails  and  anto  boulevards,  the  comforts  of  a 
delightful  residential  citv.  pure  water,  mineral 
springs,  and  a  i>leasaut  climate  that  invites  to 
upbuilding  outdoor  life. 

Write  for  folder  illustrating  one  hundred  con- 
secutive winter  days  We  have  also  eighty- 
eight  page  attracti\elv  illustrated  book  which 
we  will  send  on  reque'-t. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
400  Burns  BIdg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Of| 


ALL  THE  YEAR    ROUND 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    su|    ri 
plain  t*.  the  man  or  Ionian  who  investigaU's. 


itv    quii'kly    becomes 


Summer  there  now!  Voyage  delightful  via  Honolulu 
and  Samoa.  Si>lendid  lO.UUO  ton.  twin-serew  American  steamers 
every  21  days  from  .San  Francisco  (Feb.  29,  Mareh  21,  April  11. 

ete.)       Return    1st  class.     $337.oO;    2nd   class,    $225;    including 
China  and  Japan,  1st  class,  i®575;  to  Honolulu,  $65.  Folders  free. 

-  .        H.  E.  BURNETT,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  or 
^P^  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  671  Market  St., 

San  Fiancisco 


OYDNEY 


3H0RT  1IN£ 


February  S. — Following  a  conferenci'  bo- 
tweeii  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  and 
Se(*r(>tai\v  Lansing,  it  is  announced  that 
tlu>  United  States  and  Germany  have 
reached  an  agreement  for  the  settle- 
ment oF  the  L  usitan  in  controversy.  Tho 
avoiding  the  word  "illegal"  in  de- 
scribing the  sinking  of  the  vessel, 
(i(>i-inany  otherwise  concedes  all  the 
demands  this  country  has  made. 

GENERAL 

February  6. — Breaks  in  the  levees  of  the 
Arkansas  River  cause  floods  which 
engulf  many  towns  and  villages,  making 
thousands  of  people  homeless.  Sixteen 
lives  are  reported  lost. 

February  7. — An  explosion  wrecks  a  Du 
Pont  powder-plant  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 
An  incendiary  plot  is  suspected.  A 
building  of  the  Mtna.  Explosives  Com- 
pany, at  Emporium,  Pa.,  is  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  two  tons  of  picric 
acid. 

February  8. — The  Federal  grand  jury  in 
San  Francisco  votes  60  indictments  for 
attempts  to  damage  munitions-plants 
and  for  a  plot  to  lilow  up  Canadian 
railway-tunnels,  involving  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the 
German  Consul-General  and  Vice- 
Consul,  the  local  Consul  for  Turkey,  and 
men  high  in  the  shipping  and  commer- 
cial world. 

February  9. — Waist-  and  dres.s-makers  to 
the  number  of  30,000  walk  out  on 
strike  in  New  York.  Added  to  the 
makers  of  kimonos,  children's  dresses, 
and  embroidery  already  on  strike,  the 
total  is  60,000  out  of  work. 


*»This  Is 

Dutch  Boy 

JYfhUe  Lead^ 


WHAT  you  don't  know 
about  white  lead  doesn't 
hurt,  so  long  as  your  painter 
continues  to  use  it  on  your 
house. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

protects  many  a  house  whose 

owner   thinks   of    it    only   as 

"mighty  good  paint  my  painter 

uses." 

It's  an  absorbing  story,  though. 

Paint  Tips  No.  142  tells  it. 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Chicago         San  Francisco         St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgrh) 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  tlie  lUiipose  of  a  handbook  prepared  bv  Fiank  H.  Vizettlly, 
l.itt.  D.,  LL.  1).,  Managinsr  Kditor  ot  the  "Siandakd  Dic- 
I  loNAKV."  Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Kxplains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  " Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  pnbiislicd.  Cloth. Toe  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Travel  and  ResoU  Directory 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


NASSAU  and  FLORIDA 

Delightful  tours  with  prolonged  stays  at 
the  best  hotels  of  beautiful  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas, Havana,  Palm  Beach  and  other 
fashionable  resorts  of  the  famous  Florida 
East  Coast.  Optional  extensions  to 
Jamaica  and  Panama.  Departures  every 
week. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable    New  Feature 

On  arrival  at  I*asadena  our  parties  will 
travel  through  Southern  California  by 
automobile.  Departures  twice  a  week — 
Tuesdays  via  Apache  Trail  and  Wednes- 
days via  Grand  Canyon. 

South  America 

Semi-private  tours,  Feb.  26  and  Mar.  15. 

Japan  and  China 

Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Mar.  2  and  25. 

Last  CniJte  to  the  West  Indies,  March  11. 

Send  Jor   booklet   desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York        Phila.       Chicago       Sail  Francisco 


GO  .AT  MYEXPEN.SETO  CALIFORNIA, 
South  America,  or  elsewhere,  by  forming  a 
small  partv.  Established  1900.  Address: 
BABCOCK'.S  TOUR.S,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TROPICAL  CRUTSES 

Under  the  American  Flag 
Best  and  Most  Varied  Itineraries 
IllcludiiiK  West  Indies,  Panama  and 
Central  America.  B.v  United  Fruit  Co.'s 
"Great  White  Fleet."  Leave  during  Feb. 
and  March.  l''are,  includint;  all  Ex- 
penses, Excursions  (tlOCi-rt  4!QOA 
on  Shore,  etc.  «piOD  10  ^OV\3 

CALIFORNIA,  until  .\pnl. 
FLORIDA,  February  and  March. 
JAPAN -CHINA,  etc.,  March  2  and  25. 
Send  for  Program  desired 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Bo-iton,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,    Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


Fascinating  in  its  )inu- 
levard  life.     Excellent 


HAVANA 

liotels;  flood  '^>At  courses. 

HAHAIV^A^  Charming  social  life 
mMrK.Km.r^Lmm.r'^.i^  —golf,  tennis,  l>*.at- 
iii;<.  sea  hatliing, 

inehiding  Progreso.  Vera 
Ciu/.  and  Tainpico. 

Write  for  IxioUlets  t;ivinsroinplete  information. 

WARD  LINE 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  8.  S.  CO. 
General  OtTices,  Pier  14.  E.  R.,  New  York 


MEXICO 


ALASKA 

Our  tour,  leaving:  early  in  July,  visits  Cana- 
dian Rockies;  Alaska  including  Lake  Atlin, 
White  Horse, Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Se- 
attle, Portland,  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  etc. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  wonderful  tours. 
Write  for  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 
84  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THEtEWTIES 
SWMMSMINCTDN 


TOURIST    BOOK 

FREE  showing  colored 
views  of  the  unrivaled  scenic 
beauty  of  the 

State  of  Washington 

where  snow  capped  moun- 
tains, primeval  forests,  na- 
tional parks,  unique  cities 
attract  the  traveler.     Write 


I.  M.  Honell,  Sec.  of  State,  l)cpt,  A.OI.rmpia,  Wash. 


TEMPLE 


Luxurious,  leisurely  Winter  tour  throiigh  the 
West    Indies,    Panama    and  Florida 

Kr«iil,-n(,  Tc.iil-s  tn  C:iliforiiiii  Siiul  fi.r  Hii.)l,l,-ts. 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"In  London  Town"  you  see 

anil  meet  the  real  British  character  and  get 
alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull.  K.  Beike- 
\vy  Smith  has  access  everywhere.  Read  his 
book  if  you  have  been  to  London.  It  will 
please  you.  Read  it  if  you  liaven't  been — it's 
next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth.  Copi- 
ously illustr.ited.     $1.50  net. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London 


Clcissiried    Col  u  n\i^5 


REAL   ESTATE 


OHIO,  WEST  VIRfilNIA  &  VIRGINIA 
FARMS  offer  opportunities  for  you.  *20.00 
per  acre  up.  Kasy  payments.  Mild  Climate 
— no  long  cold  or  hot  spells.  Social  Life, 
Fertile  .Soil,  (lood  Markets.  High  Prices. 
On  Railroad— Convenient  to  Trains.  Write 
for  free  magazine  and  other  information.  K. 
H.  LaR.uime,  Agrl,  Agt  ,  Norlolk&  Western 
Ry.,  301  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALF.,  Florida  Hungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  .g.)lf  hnks;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths:  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price  .Addres.-;  DONALD 
ALVORD.  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


D<»I  AND  ^''•^-  "'■'dthful,  beautiful, 
*'*-'''^*^*^  progressive.  .\n  ideal  win- 
ter resort ;  best  all  year  'round  town.  Infor- 
mation and  descriptive  literature  from  Sec- 
retary Business  League,  DeLand,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE— FINE  LARGE  RESIDENCE. 

beautitul  village.  Also  farm,  eighty-five  acres, 
near  town.    Also   Catskill    Mountain  Trout 
Brook  farm,  fifty  acres,  healtliful  place. 
G.  F.  PITTS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE    YOUR    ENGLISH 


"Pkacmcai,  Modf.kn  K.nglish."  by  Har- 
vard graduate,  teach-;ran<l  printer;18Iessons, 
J18:  niininnun  of  gianmiar,  ni.ixinuim  of  e\- 
ercists.  Double  lesson  on  Coin-Kditiugaud 
Prootreading.withplates.practicegalley-.etc, 
#3,  "F"irsi-\'ear  Latin."  .Success  guaranteed. 
Matteson  Corres.  School,  30  F..  4'jd  St.,  N.  V. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODKRN  "  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  l'J.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Readv.  All  Si/.es.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  St.^ndard  tor  1.5  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  .Sole  Mfrs,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  B'ifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  "UNIVICRSAI,"  reproduces  SOornmre 
from  one  letter  or  anything  written  with  pen 
oitxpewriter.  .W.OOOin  use  everywhere.  Let- 
ter size  S3  '25.  Sample  work  and  booklet  free. 
G.  REF.VKS  DUPLICATOR  CO.MPANY, 
Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YOU    can    advertise    effectively    in    our 
■*■    Classified  Columns. 

Circulation  450,000.  Rate  $1.50  per  line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  e.scape  salaried  drudgejy  for  life.  Lcam 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  tield:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable, .^end  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc..  one-fourth"to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  flS.OO  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  tor  catahigue  I'JS. 
TVPEWKITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
189'2),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Cliicaeo,  Illinois. 

PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  W.ANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundieds  of  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  1  help  vou  m.trket  your 
inxention.  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Impkovemfnis  W,-\ntbd — Send  fortree  bul- 
letins and  advice.  Book  "Inven  rioNs — Pat^ 
RN'Ti\G&  PKOMoiiNt;"  Free.  I.ancasterand 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  tor  examination  and  opinion. 
W.vrSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
6'.'4  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOU  RI  DEAS-Patentsobtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  Manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swirr,  829  Seventh  St.,Washingrton,  D.C. 


FARM     PRODUCTS 


DIOLICIOLIS  sugar  cane  syrup:  candy-like 
molasses;  old  tiniey  dark  brown  sugar;  w  hole 
grain  rice,    .'samples.  4c. 
FAR.MER  HAM  LETT'S  PLANTATION 
Route  3,  New  Oribans 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledse  from 
the  Standaid  Ihction.iry  every  day  through 
his  whole  life-  and  then  turn  it  o\  er  to  his 
children  for  their  ittt^/lt. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 

Kill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  F.  D.,"  Joplin,  Mo. — "When  wanting  to 
speak  over  the  telephone,  and  the  call  is  answered 
by  some  one  other  than  party  wanted,  kindly 
advise  which  is  correct.  'May  I  speak  with  Miss 
Blank?'  or  'May  I  speak  to  Miss  Blank?" 

One  may  speak  to  (address)  a  person;  speak 
with  a  person  (converse  with  him) ;  speak  of  or 
about  a  thing  (make  it  the  subject  of  remark) ; 
speak  on  or  upon  a  subject;  in  parliamentary 
language,  speak  to  the  question.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  "speak  with"  and  "speak  to" 
are  equally  correct. 

"N.  F.  P.,"  Port  Arthur,  Ont. — "A  friend  of 
mine  has  the  habit  of  using  the  word  'loathe' 
to  express  dislike  or  disapproval,  as,  'I  loathe 
that  hat,'  or  '  I  loathe  that  suit.'     Is  this  correct?  " 

Loathe  is  properly  applied  only  to  objects  or 
conditions  that  cause  extreme  disgust  or  sickening 
aversion,  which  can  hardly  be  the  case  with  the 
articles  you  mention.  The  use  of  this  word  is  a 
mere  idiosyncrasy.  The  word  to  use  in  such  a 
case  is  dislike,  or,  expressing  it  negatively,  one 
might  say  "I  do  not  care  for  that  hat." 

"C.  R.  C,"  Battle  Creek,  Mich, —  "What  is 
the  significance,  if  any,  in  the  color  of  different 
books  issued  by  different  nations  on  war  and  other 
matters,  such  as,  'Blue  Book,'  'White  Book,' 
'Red  Book,"  'Yellow  Book,'  etc.?" 

The  original  British  blue  book  was  a  record  of 
the  history  of  England  from  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Mary  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  King 
James  I.  Ashmole,  writing  in  1715,  tells  us  that 
it  was  bound  in  blue  velvet.  Prom  this  dates 
the  practise  of  issuing  British  parliamentary  re- 
ports and  Privy  Council  reports  in  blue  covers. 
Other  nations  followed  the  example  for  conve- 
nience. No  special  significance  attaches  to  the 
color. 

"P.  G.  D.,"  Easton,  Pa.— "What  is  the  plural 
of  the  word  bus?" 

The  plural  of  bus  is  busses.  Bus  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  omnibus  and  is  used  colloquially. 

"H.  B.  S.,"  St.  Henry,  Ohio.— "Which  is 
correct:  'There  is  an  apple  and  a  peach  in  the 
basket, '  or  '  There  are  an  apple  and  a  peach  in  the 
basket '  ?  " 

When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  con- 
nected by  "and,"  it  must  agree  with  them  jointly 
in  the  plural.  "An  apple  and  a  peach  are  in 
the  basket  "  is  preferable  to  "There  are  an  apple 
axid  a  peach  in  the  basket,"  but  the  latter  is  not 
incorrect. 

"W.  A.  B.,"  Newcastle,  Pa. —  "A,  B,  and  C 
each  own  a  lot  of  land,  and  they  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  fix  the  boundary-lines  of  the  several 
lots.  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  the  agreement  is 
between  the  three,  or  would  it  be  proper  to  say 
among  the  three?" 

Among  may  apply  to  any  number;  between 
applies  to  two  only.  Therefore,  the  correct  word 
to  use  is  among. 

"M.  S.,"  ArUngton,  Texas.— "Will  you  please 
give  me  the  correct  American  pronunciation  of 
St.  Louis  ?  " 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
pronounce  the  "s"  at  the  end  of  the  name.  The 
reason  given  for  this  is  that  "  Louie"  is  the  French 
pronunciation,  and  that  imle.ss  the  word  "Saint" 
is  also  given  the  French  pronunciation,  you  are 
using  two  pronunciations  in  one  title.  This  view 
is  not  strictly  correct.  It  lias  always  been  the 
custom  in  English  to  leave  off  the  ""s"  in  pro- 
nouncing the  word  where  a  Frenchman  is  con- 
cerned. No  one  speaks  of  King  "Louis"  XIV., 
but  always  of  "Louie"  XIV.  We  may  .say  then 
that  ""Louie"  is  the  accepted  English  pronimcia- 
tion;  at  any  rate,  where  it  refers  to  a  Frenchman. 
The  old  French  families  here  and  a  number  of 
other  old  St.  Louisans  always  leave  off  the  ""s"; 
indeed  they  are  very  particular  to  do  so.  If  any 
newcomer  should  do  this,  however,  he  would 
probably  be  stamped  as  a  "tenderfoot."  Nine 
persons  out  of  ten  would  tell  you  that  "'  St.  Louis" 
is  without  exception  the  accepted  pronunciation. 


m 


The  Spas  of  Europe 
Surpassed 

What  though  the  war  has  closed  Carlsbad,  Baden- 
Baden,  Nauheim  and  Wiesbaden  to  you  —  don't 
you  know  that  you  have  right  here  in  your  own 
country  a  spa  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world? 
A  climate,  a  social  life,  beauties  of  scenery,  hotels, 
and  curative  radio-active  waters  that  yield  the 
palm  to  none.  And  here  it  lies  —  at  your  very 
door.  Come  and  be  rid  of  your  rheumatism  or 
gout,  your  disorders  of  liver,  or  kidneys.  Come 
and  play  golf  or  tennis  —  ride  horseback  —  climb 
the  mountains  —  walk  —  motor  —  drive  —  dance 
—  come  for  health,  pleasure  or  rest  —  but  come. 

Owned  and  Controlled 
by   the    United  States    Government 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  are  on  the  beauti- 
ful Government  reservation — their  virtues  are  en- 
dorsed and  their  use  is  controlled  and  regulated 
by  Uncle  Sam.  To  his  fine  army  and  navy  hos- 
pital here  he  sends  his  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
rheumatism,  liver,  skin  and  stomach  troubles  and 
they  go  away  cured. 


Now,  while  you're  in  the  mood,  call  up  the 
ticket  office  and  settle  the  transportation 
problem.  We'll  arrange  hotel  or  boarding 
house  accommodations  for  you  if  you  like 
—  just  fill  out  the  coupon,  or  wire. 


Business  Men's  League, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Please  send  booklets. 


Winfield  B.  Phillips,   Fenton,   Michigan 

A  Retired  Manufacturer,  will  mail  free 
a  Helpful   and   Interesting  Booklet  on 

Arbitration 
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NO  longer  do  Ford  owners  stand  in  dust, 
mud,  slush,  rain,  snow,  cold,  heat,  or  at 
ANY  TIME,  and   crank  their  engine 
by   hand  —  all   this    annoying,   disagreeable, 
dirty  work  has  been  done  away  with. 

Ford  owners  now  sit  in  the  car  and  merely 
press  the  foot  pedal  of  the  Stewart  Starter, 
and  instantly  their  engine  starts. 

There  is  no  hesitancy — no  delay  with  a 
Stewart  Starter  on  a  Ford  car.  When  the 
foot  pedal  is  pressed,  the  smooth,  quick, 
effective  force  of  compressed,  air  gets  imme- 
diate action.  It  is  the  correct  type  of  starter, 
located  in  the  correct  place,  and  it  spins  the 
motor  exactly  as  when  cranking  by  hand. 

Stewart  Starter  weighs  only  40  pounds 
which  is  evenly  carried  in  center  of  car,  giving 
perfect  weight  balance,  not  an  unnatural 
strain  on  one  side  of  car.  Needs  no  attention. 
Nothing  to  replenish.  Installation  is  simple 
— no  cutting  or  changing  any  part  of  your 
Ford  car,  as  you  have  to  do  in  putting  on 
other  starters. 

Stewart  Starter  also  supplies  air  for  your 
tires.  No  more  back-straining  job  of  hand- 
pumping.  When  your  tires  need  more  air, 
you    simply   attach    the   hose    connection 


for  FORD  Cars 

and  Pumps  Yotu:  ures  ^W\M 


(furnished  as  part  of  the  Stewart  Starter  equipment) 
and  your  tires  are  blown  up  while  you  stand  and  look 
on.  Saves  buying  a  tire  pump.  Saves  tires  from  going 
bad  because  of  not  being  fully  blown  up. 

Get  your  Stewart  Starter  TODAY,  ana  put  a  stop 
to  hand-cranking  forever.  Its  cost  is  only  $40,  one-half 
that  of  other  starters. 


30   days'  Trial    Offer 

//  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  any  Stewart  Product 
after  30  days'  use,  the  purchaser's  money  will  be 
cheerfully   refunded   without    question   or  argument. 


Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corp'n 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  60  Cities  and  Towns 
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MR.  ROOT'S  ASSAULT  ON  THE  WILSON  ADMINISTRATION 


IN  AN  UTTERANCE  combining  "the  vision  of  true  states- 
naanship,  the  virility  of  stern  patriotism,  and  the  convincing 
force  of  cold,  inescapable  logic,"  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Rep.)  would  have  it,  but  in 
the  Philadelphia  Record's  (Dem.) 
opinion  "the  most  immoral  speech 
that  has  been  heard  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Civil  War,"  Elihu 
Root  last  week  sounded  the  key- 
note for  the  Republican  national 
campaign  against  the  President 
and  his  party.  Editors  of  all  par- 
ties are  convinced  by  it  that  the 
chief  point  of  RepubUean  attack 
is  to  be  the  President's  handling 
of  the  international  problems 
which  have  confronted  the  nation 
since  he  took  office.  While  all 
patriotic  citizens  will  back  their 
President  in  a  great  crisis  in  for- 
wgn  relations,  yet  when  he  seeks 
reelection  he  must  expect  the 
people  to  pass  judgment  upon 
him,  said  Mr.  Root.  And  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  an  address  de- 
Uvered  not  so  very  long  ago,  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  "a  year  of 
political  accounting,"  and  exprest 
the  hope  that  "every  man  in  pub- 
lic Ufe  will  get  what  is  coming  to 
him."  Well,  ejaculates  the  editor 
of  the  Pittsburg  (iazetle-Times, 
after  reading  Mr.  Root's  pungent 
sentences,  "Mr.  Wilson  is  getting 
his!"  This  conclusion  is  easily 
arrived  at  by  the  RepubUean  pa- 
pers in  most  of  the  great  Repub- 
lican centers.  Most  of  these  wTit- 
ers  accept  the  vahdity  of  the  Root 
arguments,  being  duly  imprest  by 
the  speaker's  record  in  the  War 

,and   State  Departments  and   the  United  States  Senate.     His 
conclusions  are,  however,  shari)ly  atta(;kod  by  the  Philadc-Iphia 


ELIHU  ROOT. 

"  Is  the  country  satisfied  to  trust  itself  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  party,"  he  asks,  when  under  its  rule  "  our 
diplomacy  has  lost  its  authority  and  influence  because  we 
have  been  brave  in  words  and  irresolute  in  action?  " 


Record  and  other  Democratic  papers,  and  they  are  seriously 
called  in  question  by  the  independent  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  Pittsburg  Dispatch.  But  before  setting  down  for  com- 
parison the  chief  conclusions  of 
the  distinguished  lawyer  and  his 
editorial  opponents,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  New  York  speech 
was  fii^t  of  all  a  jjolitical  event. 
It  meant,  if  we  correctly  sum- 
marize a  vast  deal  of  newspaper- 
gossip,  the  union  of  conservative 
and  progressive  Republicans  upon 
an  issue  in  which  old  scores  can 
be  forgotten  in  the  common  cru- 
sade against  the  foreign  policies 
associated  with  the  name  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  It  meant  the  accep- 
tance by  the  Root  Republicans  of 
the  anti-Wilson  program  already 
enunciated  by  the  Progressiv-e 
leader.  According  to  a  New  York 
Tribune  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton it  meant  giving  up  the  Ger- 
man-American vote,  which  may 
now  swing  to  Wilson  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  Looking  ahead  to 
the  Republican  Convention,  some 
see  Mr.  Root  a  strong  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
others  believe  that  the  Senator 
has  helped  make  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  logical  choice.  AU  these  con- 
jectures, of  course,  are  based  on 
the  understanding  that  the  key- 
note speech  is  a  battle-cry  shouted 
to  eager  hosts,  and  not  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
And  this  view  is  upheld  by  the 
editorial  utterances  of  the  Re- 
publican press,  at  least  in  the 
R(!publican  States  of  the  East. 
In  attacking  President  Wilson  for  his  handling  of  the  Mexican 
situation,    for   his   failun^    to    protest   against    the   invasion    of 
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Belgium,  for  being  "brave  in  -words  and  irresolute  in  action" 
over  the  killing  of  Americans  on  the  high  seas,  for  dilatoriness 
in  adAOcating  preparedness,  ^Ir.  Root,  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "has  taken  for  conservative  Republicanism 
precisely  the  ground  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  taken  for  the  radical 
Republicanism  which  he  represents,  in  spite  of  his  separate 
Progressive  tag."     This  is  something  which  The  Eagle  thinks — 

"the  President  and  his  campaign  managers  must  take  into 
account  at  once  as  clearly  indicating  an  approaching  agreement 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  Progressives,  and  a  bitter 
fight  on  the  issues  developed  by  the  Administration's  foreign 
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THE   ISSUE  ! 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

policies.  To  belittle  the  offensive  would  be  absurd.  It  appeals 
to  a  large  element  in  the  American  electorate  and,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  it  will  be  pushed  with  extraordinary  vigor 
during  the  next  few  months." 

Repeated  signs  of  reunion  in  Republican  ranks,  says  the 
Eagles  Washington  correspondent,  "do  not  afford  great  com- 
fort to  the  Democratic  leaders."  The  Administration,  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  agrees,  must  look  to  its  defenses. 

But  despite  these  warnings,  and  the  hopeful  tone  of  Republican 
editorials,  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  correspondent  in  the 
capital  represents  official  circles  as  being  only  too  well  pleased 
with  such  a  key-note  from  the  opposition.  This  writer,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  imagines  the  Administration  calling  up  Mr. 
Root  on  the  long-distance  telephone  and  saying  in  part: 

"We  wouldn't  have  dared  to  make  our  foreign  policy  an  issue 
in  the  campaign  and  try  to  seek  partizan  advantage  from  our 
conduct  of  national  matters,  but  you  relieve  us  of  that  embar- 
rassment.    You  challenge  us  and  we  accept 

"When  you  take  us  to  task  for  not  going  to  war  with  Mexico, 
or  for  not  abandoning  diplomacy  and  fighting  Germany;  for 
not  mixing  into  Europe's  muddle,  and  for  not  protesting  against 
Germany's  violation  of  Belgium,  we  must  thank  you  very 
heartily.  We  were  afraid  that  our  strong  point,  'the  President 
has  kept  us  out  of  war,'  might  have  been  more  vulnerable. 
You  fortify  it.  All  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  tell  the  voter  that 
your  speech  means  you  would  have  gone  to  war  with  Mexico, 
that  you  would  have  gone  to  war  w'lili  Germany,  and  that  you 
would  have  taken  sides  in  the  Belgium  controversy.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  American  vote 
on  such  questions." 


The  rending  effect  of  the  Root  speech  on  the  party  loyalty  of 
the  German-Americans  is  analyzed  thus  by  the  Democratic 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph: 

"If  his  language  is  adopted  as  a  shibboleth,  then  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  have  broken  definitely  and  permanently  with  the 
German-American  element  so-called,  an  element  that  heretofore 
has  been  about  80  per  cent.  RepubUcan  in  poUtical  affiliations. 
More  than  this,  the  RepubUcan  organization  will  have  become 
the  distinct  'war-party'  of  the  United  States,  and  its  success  at 
the  polls  wiU  be  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  by  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  the  Allies  that  will  make  peace  an  almost 
impossible  condition,  provided  the  war  last  until  March  4,  1917. 

"President  Wilson  is  not  popular  Avith  citizens  of  German 
birth  or  antecedents 

"A  week  ago  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  develop- 
ment that  would  cause  the  hyphenated  vote  to  turn  to  Wilson; 
a  week  hence,  if  the  RepubUcans  of  the  nation  respond  to  Mr. 
Root's  'call  to  arms,'  the  German- Americans  may  have  no 
alternative  but  to  support  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  for  reelection.  Stranger  things  have  happened — 
are  happening.  One  of  them  is  the  evident  desire  of  conserva- 
tives like  Mr.  Root  to  placate  Colonel  Roosevelt  by  adopting 
his  quarrel  with  the  Central  Powers  and  making  it  their  own." 

If  Mr.  Root  has  struck  the  key-note  of  the  campaign,  then, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  "he  has  at  the 
same  time  pointed  unerringly  to  the  logical  candidate."  What- 
ever the  speaker  had  in  mind,  the  effect  of  the  speech,  concludes 
the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  "wiU  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
eyes  turned  toward  Oyster  Bay."  Says  Congressman  Gardner, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  "preparedness"  crusader:  "There  is  just 
one  Presidential  possibility  who  fits  Root's  speech,  and  his 
name  is  Theodore  Roosevelt."  The  New  York  Tribune's 
Washington  correspondent  hints  that  Mr.  Root  was  actually 
paving  the  way  to  a  declaration  for  Roosevelt  for  President,  and 
there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Root  speech,  as  prepared 
for  the  press,  contained  before  deUvery  a  conspicuously  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  the  ex-President.  Other  correspondents, 
however,  say  that  the  attention  of  regular  Republicans  is  being 
focused  upon  Mr.  Root  himself.  The  New  York  State  organi- 
zation is  openly  for  him,  and  after  the  New  York  speech  Mr. 
Barnes  said  in  his  Albany  Journal: 

"It  is  clearly  its  duty  to  place  before  the  American  electorate 
the  ablest,  the  most  devoted,  and  the  clearest  thinker  on  pubhc 
questions  who  can  be  secured. 

"Elihu  Root  is  eminently  that  man." 

Mr.  Root's  speech,  as  delivered  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  February  lo,  was  a  long  and  elaborate  attack 
on  the  Democratic  Administration.  His  opening  tariff  argu- 
ment was  brief,  for,  as  he  explained,  "it  is  not  from  domestic 
questions  that  the  most  difficult  problems  of  this  day  arise." 
Turning  then  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Root  attempted  to  show,  by  briefly 
relating  the  history  of  the  Wilson  policy  toward  that  country, 
how  the  President  first  failed  to  protect  American  life  and  prop- 
erty beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  then  interfered  Tvithout 
warrant  in  Mexican  affairs  by  taking  sides  against  Huerta.  So 
that  to-day  "no  flag  is  so  dishonored  and  no  citizenship  so  little 
worth  the  claiming  in  Mexico  as  ours."  Mr.  Root  finds  three 
fundamental  errors  in  the  Administration's  policy  toward  Europe: 

"First,  the  lack  of  foresight  to  make  timely  provision  for 
backing  up  American  diplomacy  by  actual  or  assured  military 
and  naval  force.  Secondly,  the  forfeiture  of  the  world's  respect 
for  our  assertion  of  rights  by  pursuing  the  policy  of  making 
threats  and  failing  to  make  them  good.  Thirdly,  a  loss  of  the 
moral  forces  of  the  civilized  world  through  failure  to  interpret 
truly  to  the  world  the  spirit  of  the  American  democracv  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  terrible  events  which  accompanied  the 
early  stages  of  the  war." 

The  R-esident's  handling  of  the  fM^oat  issue  is  thus  scored: 

"Our  Government  xmdertook  one  year  ago  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  American  life  by  submarine  attack,  and  now  that 
the  attempt  has  fa.iled  and  our  citizens  arc  long  since  dead  and 
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ONLV  A  SPECTATOR. 


?      ?      ?      ?      ?      ? 

-Fitzgerald  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

NOT  MENTIONED   IN   THE   ROOT   SPEECH. 


— Tliomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


the  system  of  attack  has  fallen  of  its  own  weight,  there  is  small 
advantage  in  discussing  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have  an 

admission  that  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  them 

"Measured  and  restrained  expression,  backed  to  the  full  by 
serious  purpose,  is  strong  and  respected.  Extreme  and  belliger- 
ent expression,  unsupported  by  resolution,  is  weak  and  without 
effect.  No  man  should  draw  a  pistol  who  dares  not  shoot.  The 
Government  that  shakes  its  fist  first  and  its  finger  afterward 
falls  into  contempt.  Our  diplomacy  has  lost  its  authority  and 
influence  because  we  have  been  brave  in  words  and  irresolute 
in  action.  Men  may  say  that  the  words  of  our  diplomatic 
notes  were  justified;  men  may  say  that  our  inaction  was  justified, 
but  no  man  can  say  that  both  our  words  and  our  inaction  were 
wise  and  creditable." 

With  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  apparently  as  fresh  in 
his  mind  as  tho  it  had  happened  last  month  instead  of  the  year 
before  last,  Mr.  Root  eloquently  describes  American  indignation 
at  that  event.  The  American  people,  declares  the  speaker, 
"were  entitled  not  merely  to  feel  but  to  speak  concerning  the 
wrong  done  to  Belgium."     For — 

"The  law  protecting  Belgium  which  was  violated  was  our  law 
and  the  law  of  every  other  civilized  country 

"Moreover,  that  law  was  written  into  a  solemn  and  formal 
convention,  signed  and  ratified  by  Germany  and  Belgium  and 
France  and  the  United  States,  on  which  those  other  countries 
agreed  with  us  that  the  law  should  be  observed.  When  Belgium 
was  invaded  that  agreement  was  binding  not  only  morally  but 
also  strictly  and  technically,  because  there  was  at  that  time  no 
nation  a  party  to  the  war  which  was  not  also  a  party  to  the 
convention 

"It  was  not  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  go  to 
war  in  defense  of  the  violated  law.  A  single  offteial  expression 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  single  sentence  deny- 
ing assent  and  recording  disapproval  of  what  Germany  did  in 
Belgium,  would  have  given  to  the  people  of  America  that  leader- 
ship to  which  they  were  entitled  in  their  earnest  groping  for 
the  light." 

And  after  carefully  summing  up  the  Democratic  record,  he 
solemnly  warns  the  followers  of  the  Administration  that — 

"We  have  not  been  following  the  path  of  peace.  We  have 
been  blindly  stumbling  along  the  road  that,  continued,  will  lead 
to  inevitable  war." 

This  is  a  "terrific"  and,  in  most  particulars,  "a  just  arraign- 
ment" of  the  Wilson  Administration,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.).  To  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  it  is  the  "sim- 
ple, sober  truth."  The  Rochester  Pout  Express  (Rep.)  finds  it 
"unanswerable,"  and  such  words  sum  up  the  general  oi)inion  of 
Republican  dailies  like  the  Boston  Tran.scripl,  Hartford  ('ourant. 
New  York  Press,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Buffalo  Express, 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Baltimore 
American;  also  the  Independent  Boston  Advertiser,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  New  York  Herald,  and  Washington  Times. 


Other  papers  prefer  to  limit  their  indorsement.  The  Repub- 
lican St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  questions  the  supreme  importance 
of  foreign  issues  in  the  campaign.  "Fundamentally  correct 
domestic  policies,"  it  says,  "must  be  followed  to  insure  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people."  The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  which 
accepts  much  of  Mr.  Root's  criticism  of  our  dealings  with  Europe, 
finds  it  "amazing"  that  he  "does  not  perceive  that  antagonism 
to  the  President's  lack  of  idealism  with  respect  to  Belgium  re- 
quires him  to  approve  the  President's  idealism  with  respect  to 
Mexico."  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand, 
backs  up  Mr.  Root's  criticism  of  our  Mexican  policy,  but  does 
not  consider  his  other  attacks  on  President  Wilson  quite  justified- 
Mr.  Root,  it  observes,  says  we  did  not  need  to  go  to  war  to  show 
our  disapproval  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium;  a  "single  sentence" 
would  have  done;  "but  when  the  President  wrote  a  good  many 
sentences  upholding  international  law,  as  we  see  it,  in  other 
instances,  he  is  charged  with  making  threats  and  failing  to  make 
them  good."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  answers  Mr. 
Root  all  along  the  line.  For  one  thing,  it  reminds  him  that 
the  Lusitania  ease  "is  on  the  eve  of  settlement.  It  will  appar- 
ently be  settled  upon  much  the  same  terms — tho  in  a  shorter  time 
— as  President  Grant  settled  the  murder  of  Americans  on  the 
Virginias  in  1873." 

Democratic  editors  express  little  fear  of  a  campaign  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Root.  Several  charge  him  with 
"placing  partizanship  before  patriotism."  An  especially  vigor- 
ous reply  comes  from  the  Philadelphia  Record.  It  reminds  him 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  midsummer  of  1914  "were 
such  as  the  Republican  party  in  sixteen  years  of  iminterrupted 
control  of  the  Government  had  provided."     So, 

"If  the  United  States  ought  to  have  fought,  but  could  not, 
the  respoiisibility  rests  upon  Mr.  Root's  party,  and  in  some 
measure  upon  him  personally 

"We  could  not  have  gone  to  the  succor  of  Belgium;  the 
Republican  party  had  not  provided  the  army  and  navy  for  such 
an  exploit.  With  tliree  guarantors  directly  engaged  in  the  ease 
of  Belgium,  and  two  more  involved  in  the  war,  what  could  ha\e 
been  more  futile  than  a  diplomatic  note  from  Washington  telling 
the  Prussian  General  Staff  that  it  ought  not  to  do  so?  The 
only  possible  effect  would  have  been  to  destroy  our  influence 
with  Germany  by  giving  the  impression  that  we  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies." 

As  for  Mexico,  continues  The  Record, 

"Elihu  Root  denounces  President  Wilson  for  not  aiding  a 
military  despot  and  usurper  against  an  effort  to  obtain  popular 
government,  becaus(\  the  dividends  on  American  investments 
might  have  been  saf(T. 

"  Elihu  Root,  spokesman  for  his  party,  and  the  most  promising 
candidate   for   the   Presidential   nomination   of  his   party, .  has 
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made   the   most    immoral   speech    that    lias   lu'i-n    lu'anl    in    the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War."" 

Mr.  Root  is  ehargeii  with  unfairness  by  s(>veral  German- 
American  editors.     Says  the  Cincinnati  Volkshlall: 

"He  censures  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  but  omits  to  mention 
the  violation  of  Grecian  neutrality.  Ilis  unfairness  especially 
becomes  apparent  when  he  tries  to  make  the  Liisilanid  incident 
a  cause  of  war,  while  lie  utterly  disregards  the  outrag(>ous 
violations  of  American  rights  and  national  dignity  by  England."' 


TO    WELD   THE    MILITIA   INTO   AN   ARMY 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  to  make  a  second  line  of  defense  out  of 
the  State  militia  regiments  without  a  change  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  of  which  there  is  no  immediate  prospect, 
remark  several  disgusted  editorial  observers  of  the  evident  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  adopt  this  device.  It  is  "a  cold-blooded 
plan  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  include  the  most  vicious  form  of 
'pork'  in  the  system  of  national  defense,"  asserts  the  Sioux  City 
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A  REGULAR  FELLOW. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Tribune  (Ind.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  is  certain 
that  Congress  "will  make  a  delirious  botch  of  the  whole  prepared- 
ness-program." Henry  S.  Breckenridge,  who  resigned  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  with  Secretary  Garrison,  believes  the 
proposed  reliance  on  the  militia  would  be  disastrous.  "To  rest 
the  defense  of  the  nation  upon  forty-eight  little  armies  over 
which  the  National  Government  has  not  and  can  not  obtain  con- 
trol is  to  tamper  with  the  country's  safety,"  he  declares,  while 
"the  effort  to  confuse  the  public  mind  and  make  it  believe  the 
militia  can  be  made  a  Federal  force  is  a  ])reposterous  effort 
wilfully  to  fool  the  American  people."  "No  one  whose  judg- 
ment is  worth  considering  believes  the  organized  militia  can  be 
Federalized  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  (Ind.),  which  asserts  that 
"the  chief  Congressional  advocates  of  reliance  on  the  National 
Guard  are  opponents  of  preparedness."  A  rather  caustic  re- 
flection on  these  Congressmen  was  also  made  by  Secretary 
Garrison  when  he  wrote  to  the  President  that  the  Federalization 
of  the  militia,  with  its  accompanying  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  local  expenditure,  "appeals  to  the  direct  per- 
sonal interests"  of  the  members  ot-' Congress.  "The  lobby  the 
National  Guard  has  maintained  in  W^ashington  for  several  weeks 
will  please  take  notice,"  suggests  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind. 
K(  p.).     But  the  editors  who  insist  that  the  Congressional  move- 


ment to  nationalize  the  militia  represents  merely  another  im- 
pending victory  for  the  "pork-barrel"  are  warned  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  that  in  making  this  charge  they  are 
discrediting  the  whole  preparedness  movement.  For,  says  this 
strongly  antimilitaristic  paper,  "the  impression  is  inescapable 
that  if  your  Congressman  in  this  hour  of  dread  emergency  can 
not  forget  his  own  sordid  interests,  then  the  emergency  does 
not  exist." 

Secretary  Garrison's  "Continental-Army"  plan,  it  will  be 
remembered,  sought  to  provide  as  a  military  line  of  defense 
second  to  the  regular  Army  a  reserve  of  400,000  civilians,  with 
at  least  six  months  of  military  training  to  their  credit,  this 
body  to  be  entirely  under  Federal  control.  Mr.  Garrison  con- 
tended that  Constitutional  limitations  blocked  the  way  to  any 
adequate  Federalization  of  the  militia  capable  of  giving  military 
efficiency.  General  Crowder,  the  Judge  Advocate-General  of 
the  United  States  Army,  recognizes  this  difficulty,  according  to 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  quotes  him  as  saying 
that  the  militiaman's  agreement  to  serve  both  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  "involves  the  conception  that  a  man  can 
have  two  military  allegiances  and  be  subject  to  two  commanders- 
in-chief."  Under  the  Constitution  the  militia,  or  National 
Guard,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  State  authorities  in  time  of 
peace,  but  can  be  called  upon  by  the  National  authorities  "  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel 
invasion."  But  to  the  States  are  reserved  "the  appointment  of 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress."  "The  President  shall  be 
Commander-in-Chief  ...  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United  States."  Com- 
menting on  this  situation,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  says: 

"It  is  evident  from  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that, 
altho  Congress  may  prescribe  the  discipline  of  the  State  troops. 
it  has  no  power  to  enforce  it  against  the  will  of  the  States. 

"No  proposition  for  using  the  National  (juard  as  the  basis  of 
a  reserve  army  has  included  any  device  for  putting  it  under 
direct  national  control  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  proposed  that 
there  should  be  forty-eight  separate  reserve  armies  under  com- 
mand of  forty-eight  different  authorities.  The  National  Guard 
Association,  which  favors  federalization  of  th(>  organized  militia, 
has  perceived  that  there  must  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
before  even  the  semblance  of  national  control  in  time  of  war  can 
be  secured." 

A  bill  calling  for  such  a  Constitutional  amendment,  says  the 
Washington  Post  (Ind.),  is  now  pending  before  the  judiciary 
committee.  "But  it  should  be  adopted  quickly,"  says  The  Pont, 
"since  it  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  get  the  sanction  of  the 
necessary  number  of  States."  "There  can  be  no  national 
militia  until  the  Constitution  is  so  amended  that  the  organizing 
and  training  of  the  militia  becomes  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Government,"  agrees  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  which  points 
out  that  "the  very  name  of  National  Guard  is  a  misnomer." 

The  National  Guard,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep."), 
now  has  "a  paper  strength  of  125.000  i)artially  trained  men," 
and  "the  most  competent  opinion  in  the  Guard  itself  concedes 
its  unfitness  for  immediate  service."  And  General  Wood 
estimates  that  at  best  it  could  turn  out  ()(),000  men  "in  fairly 
good  condition." 

Nevertheless,  some  papers  argu(>,  the  projiosal  to  Federalizo 
the  National  Guard  has  the  advantage  of  building  on  a  founda- 
tion already  laid;  and  the  difficulties  they  do  not  regard  as 
insurmountable.  "The  obstacles  in  th(>  way  of  Federal  control 
of  the  State  militia  exist  chiefly  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Garrison 
and  his  supporters,"  thinks  the  Pittsburg  Disjxilch  (Ind.),  and 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  thinks  the  jjlan  more  f(>asible  than  the 
"Continental  Army."  (""ongress  seems  to  share  this  view.  A 
poll  of  385  members  of  tln^  House  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
indicates  that  215  of  that  number  are  in  favor  of  making  the 
militia  the  next  line  of  defense  behind  the  regular  .\rmy.  Only 
24  declared  for  the  Continental  Armv,  and  14()  said  thev  wen^ 
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undecided.     The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)    thus  concisely 
states  its  \'iew  of  the  problem: 

"A  really  Federalized  militia,  it  goes  without  saying,  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  our  defense-problem.  But 
such  a  body  would  be  removed  entirely  from  every  suspicion 
of  State  control.  In  that  case  all  the  States  would  have  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  State  Constabulary.  Even  then  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  would  be  needed  to 
give  the  President  absolute  control  over  the  militia  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  Our  hope  for  an  adequate  bill  for  land-defense, 
therefore,  now  rests  upon  the  action  of  the  Senate  Committee, 
the  Chairman  of  which,  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon, 
has  no  disposition  to  play  with  the  subject.  But  the  Senate 
is  not  likely  to  antagonize  the  House  by  supporting  the  com- 
mendable Continental-Army  plan,  and  the  alternative  may  be^a 
much  larger  increase  of  the  regular  Army  than  Mr.  Garrison 
asked  for." 


THE   FALL   OF   ERZERUM 

RUSSIA'S  CAPTURE  of  Erzerum  engages  the  attention 
of  our  press  not  only  because  it  is  "the  most  important 
■  success  for  the  Allies  since  Peremysl"  and  the  first 
conspicuous  victory  that  has  crowned  their  arms  in  many 
months,  but  because  of  the  interesting  vista  of  military  possi- 
bilities that  it  opens  up.  From  Petrograd  and  London  come 
suggestions  that  it  foreshadows  the  collapse  of  Turkey  and  her 
withdrawal  from,  the  war  by  a  separate  peace,  but  these  pre- 
dictions, says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "may  safely  be 
dismissed  as  highly  improbable."  But  the  fact  remains,  says 
the  New  York  World,  that  by  his  reduction  of  Turkey's  great 
stronghold  which  guarded  the  gateway  to  Asia  Minor,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  delivered  "the  most  staggering  blow 
that  Germany's  Moslem  ally  has  yet  received."  This  blow, 
says  The  World,  "demolishes  Turkey's  main  line  of  defense  in 
the  Caucasus,"  and,  "with  Russian  access  to  the  Black  Sea  in 
Turkish  Asia,  may  prove  a  turning-point  in  the  war. ' '     For 

"Turkey  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  alliance  of  the  Central 
Powers.  On  Turkey,  Berlin  has  based  its  hopes  of  breaking 
Great  Britain's  power  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Suez  Canal.  That 
dream  is  ended  if  Turkey's  resistance  in  the  Caucasus  collapses." 

To  appreciate  the  fuU  value  of  Erzerum  to  the  Allies,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  its  strategic  importance,  explains*  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Erzerum,  in  the  plans  of  the  Grand  Duke,  is  a  part  of  a 
much  greater  whole.  He  is  operating  on  a  600-mile  front  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  arid  interior  of  Persia.  The  piu-pose  of  his 
operation  is  to  seize  a  line  running  from  Bagdad,  sought  of 
the  British,  through  Mosul  and  so  up  to  a  point  on  the  Black 
Sea  coast  well  west  of  Trebizond.  This  movement  is  designed 
to  put  an  end  to  Turkish  miUtary  power  east  of  the  Syrian 
Desert  and  to  turn  the  Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  lake.  The 
Russian  plan,  if  successful,  might  be  amplified  by  an  advance 
along  the  coast  to  Constantinople. 

"Such  are  the  direction  and  purpose  which  inspire  the  effort  of 
the  half-million  Russians  now  operating  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 
Erzerum  is  a  point  where  the  line  has  been  advanced,  and  can 
be  held  secure.  At  Erzerum  the  Russians  are  within  two  weeks' 
distance  of  Diarbekr,  once  they  make  ready  for  another  move; 
within  ten  days  of  Trebizond;  and  the  southerly  portion  of  their 
line  is  in  striking  distance  of  Mosul,  on  the  upper  Tigris,  by 
way  of  Urmia.  The  whole  rear  of  the  Turkish  position  in 
Mesopotamia  is  threatened." 

Dispatches  quote  the  military  correspondent  of  the  London 
Chronicle  as  saying  that  "Erzerum  is  the  key  to  Armenia,  politi- 
cally and  militarily,  and  its  fall  undoubtedly  means  the  libera- 
tion of  the  long-suffering  Armenian  race."  And  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  we  read: 

"It  is  a  victory  for  humanity,  too,  as  well  as  for  the  Allied 
cause.  There  is  no  blacker  chapter  in  all  th<>  history  of  Turkey's 
ruthless  treatment  of  subject-races  than  (he  chapter  of  Armenia's 
martyrdom.  The  savage  cruelties  of  other  years  hav(>  recently 
been  supplemented  by  a  deliberate  program  of  extermination. 


Armenians  have  been  massacred  wholesale  in  complian,ce  with 
what  Count  zu  Reventlow  and  other  German  apologists  have 
flippantly  described  as  an  internal-police  policy.  Call  it  what 
you  will,  the  unspeakable  Turk  has  simply  acted  on  the  theory 
that  the  only  good  Armenian  is  a  dead  Armenian. 

"Humanity  has  cried  out  against  this  orgy  of  murder — prob- 
ably the  last  great  orgy  which  civilization  is  going  to  allow  the 
Turk  to  indulge  in  at  the  expense  of  helpless  subject-peoples." 
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From  the  New  York  "  Suii. " 

TURKEY'S   BACK  DOOR. 

Russia's  capture  of  Erzerum.  some  observers  predict,  will  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  British  forces  in  Mesopotamia,  check  the  tinrest 
in  Persia,  and  postpone  the  Tiirldsii  move  against  the  Suez  Canal. 

Russia's  strength,  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  "is  like 
the  slow  rising  of  many  waters,  not  irresistible  at  any  single 
point,  but  always  overflowing."  "It  shows  Russia's  recuper- 
ative powers,"  notes  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "that  a  suc- 
cessful offensive  should  be  conducted  in  the  Caucasus  simul- 
taneously with  tremendous  assaults  against  the  Austro-Germans 
on  the  southwestern  front  and  a  vigorous  defensive  in  the 
direction  of  Dvinsk  and  Riga."     The  same  paper  adds: 

"And  because  the  play  of  forces  in  the  war  is  so  closely  inter- 
connected from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
successful  stroke  at  Erzerum  is  bound  to  be  felt  elsewhere.  It 
means  a  relaxation  of  Turkish  pressure  on  the  Tigris  and  in 
Thrace.  It  means  the  dissipation  of  the  threat  against  Egypt. 
It  means  a  shifting  of  the  balance  around  Saloniki,  and  that,  in 
turn,  affects  the  situation  on  Russia's  Balkan  front,  which 
again  may  bring  a  relaxation  of  German  effort  in  the  west. 
Not  that  the  results  will  everywhere  be  immediately  apparent. 
One  of  the  lessons  of  the  fall  of  Erzerum  is  to  emphasize  the 
deliberateness  with  which  large-scale  operations  move  forward." 

But  "from  a  strategic  view-point  the  reverse  to  Turkish  arms 
is  not  as  significant  as  it  may  seem,"  argues  The  Evening  Mail: 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  Russian  advance  from  the  Caucasus 
is  a  junction  with  the  British  forces  operating  along  the  valley 
of  the  Tigris,  for  a  joint  westward  sweep  in  the  direction  of 
Constantinople.  The  repulse  of  the  British  when  they  were 
ten  miles  from  Bagdad,  the  subsequent  bottling  up  of  a  part  of 
the  retreating  expedition  at  Kut-el-Amara,  and  the  failure  of 
r('peat(>d  attempts  to  relieve  Kut-el-Amara  and  resume  the 
offensive  against  Bagdad,  have  detracted  greatly  from  the 
value  of  the  Russian  success  in  the  north." 
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ARMED   MERCHANTMEN  AS   SUBMARINE 

PREY 

THE  "COMMON-SENSE  REASONING"  behind  tlio 
amioiincement  of  the  Central  Powers  that  armed  enemy 
merchantmen  ar(»  to  be  considered  war-vessels  is  at  least 
recognized  by  se^•eral  American  newspapers.  "International 
law,  diplomatic  usage,  belligerent  rights,  and  common  sense  are 
four  very  diiTerent  propositions,  but,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  "it  is  the  last-named  that  must  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
other  th.re(\"  Yet  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  that  mer- 
chantmen shall  not  arm  is  not  now  in  question,  declares  the  New 
York  Times.  Our  own  Government  has  made  known  in  an  in- 
formal way  its  sympathy-  with  such  demands.  The  immediate 
question,  as  The  Times  sees  it,  "is  whether  Germany  will  hold 
^  that  this  new  proclamation  of  purpose  revokes  her  pledge  not  to 
attack  liners,  given  after  the  torpedoing  of  the  Arabic.  We  must 
be  informed  as  to  that."  And  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  The  Times  has  learned  from  Secretary  Lansing  that  the  whole 
submarine  question  is  again  reopened  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Lusilania  case  is  dependent  on  whether  the  new  German  declara- 
tion "modifies  or  nullifies  the  assurances  previously  given  and 
made  public."  Our  Government,  according  to  this  correspon- 
dent, would  also  Like  to  know  whether  it  is  "the  purpose  of  the 
German  Government  to  order  its  submarines  to  attack  all  armed 
enemy  merchant  vessels  without  warning,"  or  whether  it  only  in- 
tends "to  allow  armed  enemy  freight  steamers  to  be  attacked 
on  sight,"  and  means  to  "exclude  armed  enemy  passenger 
'liners'  from  the  scope  of  the  new  orders";  also  "what  pre- 
cautions are  to  be  taken  by  German  submarine  commanders  to 
definitely  distinguish  between  armed  and  unarmed  merchant 
steamers  in  order  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  sinking  an  unarmed 
vessel  merely  suspected  of  being  armed?" 

A  few  weeks  ago,  as  noted  in  our  pages  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Lansing  made  informal  suggestions  to  the  various  belligerents 
in  the  direction  of  a  new  sea-code,  which  should  include  the 
complete  disarmament  of  merchant  vessels.  No  response  came 
from  the  AUies,  but  Germany  and  Austria  issued  identical  decla- 
rations of  intention  which  some  correspondents  call  an  effect, 
some  say  a  cause,  of  the  Lansing  appeal.  In  its  declaration 
(lermany  accuses  England  of  having  issued  orders  to  her  mer- 
chantmen carrying  guns  for  "defense"  to  open  fire  on  any  hostile 
submarine  at  sight.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  quote  press 
excerpts  from  the  German  memorandum  sent  to  Washington: 

"Enemy  merchant  ships  which  are  armed  with  guns  have  no 
right  longer  to  be  considered  as  j)eaceful  merchant  ships.  The 
German  sea-forces  will  therefore,  after  a  short  period  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  neutrals,  receive  an  order  to  treat  such 
ships  as  war-ships. 

"The  German  C5overnment  informs  the  neutral  Powers  of  this 
state  of  affairs  in  order  that  they  can  warn  their  subjects  from 
further  intrusting  their  persons  or  property  to  armed  merchant 
ships  of  the  Powers  at  war  with  the  German  Empire." 

The  new  instructions,  we  are  told,  go  into  effect  March  1. 
English  and  French  liners  sailing  from  New  York,  as  our  readers 
are  doubtless  aware,  do  not  carry  even  the  small  "defensive" 
gun  at  the  stern,  permitted  by  United  States  regulations.  But 
many  of  the  Italian  liners  are  being  armed,  and  the  Giu.'^r]>pe 
Verdi,  Verona,  America,  Slarnpalin,  and  Caserta  have  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  harbor  of  New  York  with  gun-defended  decks. 
England  and  France  are  at  war  with  Germany,  Italy  is  not. 

As  complete  justification  for  their  attitude,  the  German 
Government  claims  possession  of  documentary  proof  that  the 
British  Government,  as  the  New  York  World  sums  it  up,  "has 
supplied  many  merchantmen  with  more  guns  than  are  needed 
for  purposes  of  defense  as  contempLyted  in  the  old  rule,  and  in 
addition  has  detailed  c+xperienced  bluejackets  to  operate  them, 
with  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  attacking 
enemy   submarines   on    sight."     If    the    German    statement  of 


British  policy  is  correct.  The  World,  no  sympathizer  with  the 
Cierman  cause,  sees  no  reason  why  "Americans  should  risk  life 
and  property  on  so-called  merchantmen  which,  in  fact,  are  ships 
of  war."  The  arming  of  a  merchant  vessel  seems  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  be  "an  absurdity  which  the  United  States  can 
not  be  expected  to  approve."     If,  it  says, 

"All  belligerents  will  disarm  their  merchant  vessels,  these 
vessels  will  be  clothed  again  in  the  immunities  of  law,  and  the 
lives  of  crews  and  passengers  will  be  made  safer.  Mistakes  may 
occur,  but  the  onus  will  be  on  the  war-ship  that  sinks  an  unarmed 
vessel,  and  the  offending  Government  must  make  reparation  for 
damages  to  neutrals." 

So  long  as  the  Central  Powers  waged  warfare  against  unarmed 
ships,  so  long,  says  the  Brooklyn  Times,  "were  the  Governments 
of  the  victims  justified"  in  arming  their  "supposedly  peaceful 
vessels."     That  "was  common  sense."     But — 

"So  soon  as  the  Central  Powers  gave  guaranty  that  ships 
of  peace  would  not  be  attacked  imder  any  circumstances,  just 
so  soon  ceased  the  reason,  and  with  it  the  justification,  for  their 
arming.  If  there  was  no  danger  of  attack,  there  could  be  no 
occasion  for  defense.  If,  then,  the  armament  remained,  it  could 
be  for  one  purpose  only,  that  of  offense.  But  such  offense  is  not 
only  contrary  to  all  usage,  but  also  a  provocation.  If  a  supposed 
peaceful  vessel  takes  the  offensive  it  becomes  a  raider.  Raiders, 
no  matter  who  may  be  on  board,  have  no  claim  to  protection 
against  attacks  by  war-ships,  because  by  their  action  they  become 
war-ships  themselves,  and  are  consequently  subject  to  the  rules 
of  warfare 

"If  England  does  not  intend  to  violate  the  rules  by  directing 
her  armed  merchant  ships  to  take  the  offensive  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  disarm  them.  That  they  will  not  need 
their  guns  for  defensive  purposes  is  guaranteed  not  only  by  the 
assurances  of  the  Central  Powers,  but  also  by  the  acceptance  of 
their  assurance  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

"An  armed  vessel  is  a  war- vessel,"  declares  the  New  York 
American,  as  a  matter  of  "common  sense."     Therefore, 

"It  is  our  business  to  recognize  the  sea-rights  of  Germany, 
because  we  are  neutral  and  because  the  time  may  come  any 

DAY    WHEN    WE    SHALL    HAVE    TO    DEPEND    FOR    OI'R    OWN    SAFETY 

UPON  USING  SUBMARINES  iu  defense  of  our  country  exactly  as 
Germany  proposes  to  use  them  in  her  defense  against  Great 
Britain's  war  of  blockade  and  starvation." 

This  argument  is  said  to  prevail  largely  in  American  naval 
circles,  and  naval  experts  are  credited  in  the  New  York  Sun's 
Washington  correspondence  with  having  asked  Mr.  Lansing  to 
establish  no  precedents  which  would  "place  the  American  sub- 
marines practically  at  the  mercy  of  any  attacking  Power  po.s- 
sessing  a  large  men^hant  marine." 

Nevertheless,  after  all  is  said,  declares  the  New  York  Times, 
assent  to  the  German  demand  "would  be  the  shortest  and  prob- 
ably the  surest  road  to  trouble  for  this  country."  And  we  read 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"There  is  no  dispute  that,  until  now.  the  rule  has  been  that  a 
merchantman  with  a  limited  and  strictly  defensiw  armament  was 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  status  of  a  jx'acefui  trading-shii).  Wliy  de- 
part now  from  that  ancient  and  accepted  principle? 

"The  reply  is  that  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  have  been 
entirely  changed.  When  tlu>  reason  for  the  law  falls,  the  law 
falls,  too.  All  this  might  be  granted  without  in  the  least  remov- 
ing the  great  and  sufficient  objection  to  clianging  tiie  old  rule 
in  the  way  now  talked  of.  .  .  .  Why,  the  very  point  of  tht> 
American  protest  to  the  British  Government  is  that  the  latter  was 
departing,  on  its  own  motion,  from  the  r(V'ogniz(>d  laws  of  visit 
and  search  and  of  blockade,  because  'conditions  have  changed.' 
.  .  .  Are  we  to  set  up  a  new  rule  about  armed  merchantmen,  off 
our  own  bat?  If  so.  our  mouth  will  be  shut  wlu>n  other  Gov- 
ernments bring  out  their  own  alt*>rations  of  international  law." 

Furthermore,  asks  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "can  tlu>  com- 
manders of  the  submarines  tell  whether  merchant  steamers 
have  weapons?"  And,  "in  case  of  a  dispute,  what  evidence 
can  be  obtained?  The  vessel  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  No 
evidence  can  be  obtained  from  her."  Tiie  probability,  as  it 
seems    to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  tht^  New  York  Err- 
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GOING  TO   LICK  FATHKR. 

— Donahey  in  tht-  CU^volaiul  PUiin  Dealer. 

SHOWING    HIS    HAND. 


THE  BLACK  HAND  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

— Donnell  in  ttie  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


ning  Sun,  "is  that  many  unarmed  ships  would  eventually  be  de- 
stroyed without  warning  by  overzealous  submarine  commanders." 
Similar  arguments  against  an  acceptance  of  the  German 
demands  appear  in  the  columns  of  such  newspapers  as  the 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  New  York  Sun,  Tribune,  Jourjuil  of 
Commerce,  Prens,  and  Globe,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Washington  Times, 
and  Chattanooga  Times. 


THREAT  OF  THE  ARMOR-PLATE   MAKERS 

/I  BOUT  THE  MOST  AUDACIOUS  WARNING  ever 
/— %  given  Congress  by  private  interests,  remarks  the  Chicago 
^  -^  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  is  the  threat  of  the  armor-plate 
manul'actiu'ers  to  add  immediately  $200  a  ton  to  the  price  of 
their  product,  and  eventually  to  dismantle  their  plants  if  the  bill 
providing  for  a  Government  armor-plate  plant  becomes  law. 
"Not  often,"  agrees  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  "has 
a  Government  been  offered  a  more  openly  defiant  proposition." 
"Is  this  a  result  of  the  long  years  of  tariff-nursing?"  it  adds, 
remembering  that  a  pampered  child  is  first  to  turn  against  its 
parents.  Comparing  the  tlu-eat  of  the  manufacturers  to  the 
methods  of  the  "Black  Hand,"  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.) 
asserts  that  the  situation  calls  for  "something  more  than  momen- 
tary indignation."  And  it  suggests  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  arraign  Senator  Penrose,  through  whom  th(!  threat 
was  conveyed,  and  the  men  for  whom  he  spoke.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the  threat  may  be 
passed  over  as  "the  rash  words  of  men  engaged  in  heated  dis- 
cussion," and  several  other  papers,  among  them  the  Philadelphia 
Telegraph  (Rep.),  Record  (Dem.),  and  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  and 
the  Pittsburg  Gazelle-Time^  (Rep.)  and  Dispatch  (Ind.)  remind 
.us  that  there  is  more  than  one  side  to  the  case. 

The  intentions  of  the  manufacturers  were  announced  by 
Senator  Penrose  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
when  that  body  was  considering  the  Tillman  Bill  to  i)rovido  for 
an  .$11,000,000  Government-owned  armor-plate  plant.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  reminds  us  that  of  the  three  private 
plants  now  making  armor-plate,  two — the  Bethlehem  and  the 
Midvale — are  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Penrose's  State.  After 
listening  to  the  warning  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senator,  the  com- 
mittee indorsed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  What  he  said, 
according  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
WorU,  was  in  part  as  follows: 


"  It  is  apparent  from  the  testimony  given  by  the  manufacturers 
that  in  the  event  of  Congress  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
Government-owned  plant,  they  propose  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  the  amortization  of  their  investment  between  now 
and  the  time  that  the  Government  plant  goes  into  operation. 
Such  a  sum  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  obtain  this  money  by 
increasing  the  price  of  armor  over  the  present  selling  price 
sufficient  to  give  this  sum.  If  the  Government  require  100,000 
tons  of  armor  between  now  and  the  time  of  putting  its  plant 
in  operation,  manufacturers  would  increase  their  price  by  $200 
a  ton  to  provide  them  with  the  $20,000,000  necessary  to  wipe 
out  their  investment. 

"The  character  of  the  business  is  so  special  that  an  armor- 
plate  plant  is  of  no  value  for  other  lines  of  manufacture,  and 
for  that  reason  the  manufacturers  must  go  out  of  business  if 
the  Government  builds  its  own  plant." 

Senator  TiUman,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee,  is 
reported  by  the  same  correspondent  as  "absolutely  certain  that 
my  bill  will  pass,"  and  a  New  York  Tribune  dispatch  quotes 
him  as  saying :  ' '  We  wiU  find  some  way  to  beat  that  aggregation 
of  robbers."  Another  Senator  pointed  out  that  if  tJie  armor- 
manufacturers  made  good  their  threat  and  exacted  the  extra 
$200  a  ton  on  tht,  naval-building  program  outUned  by  the 
Administration,  it  would  mean  an  added  cost  of  $24,000,000,  as 
the  big  ships  proposed  would  need  about  120,000  tons  of  armor. 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  paying  an  average  price  of  about  $439 
for  his  naval  armor,  we  are  told,  and  Representative  Clyde  H. 
Tavenner  (Dem.),  of  Ilhnois,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
House,  estimates  that  the  Government  could  make  its  own 
armor-plate  for  $300  a  ton.  Secretary  Daniels,  we  are  told, 
plac3s  the  figure  as  low  as  $262  a  ton.  "  It  is  worth  recollecting," 
remarks  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Ind.  Rep.),  "that 
the  armor-plate  trust  of  the  United  States  has  been  selling 
armor  to  Japan  for  $100  a  ton  less  than  its  price  to  the  United 
States."     And  this  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  has  not  declined  to  go  into  competition  with  the  Govern- 
ment-owned armor-plate  factory  of  Japan,  even  tho  it  was  forced 
down  to  a  figure  whi(;h  it  claims  will  be  ruinous  as  applied  to 
its  contracits  with  the  United  States  Government. 

"The  armor-i)late  trust  in  the  United  States  is  part  of  an 
international  combine  which  affects  all  countries  in  the  world 
except  Japan.  Its  members  are  those  who  participate  in  the 
use  of  the  Harvey- steel  patents.  In  this  country  they  are  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  and  the  Carbon  Steel  Company 

"How  much  patriotism  is  there  in  armor-plate  manufacturers 
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who  would  dismantle  thoir  jilants  rather  than  sell  armor  to  the 
American  Government  at  their  prieo  to  the  Japanese  (iovcTnnu^nt? 
"It  matters  not  whether  the  Japanese  contracts  were  taken 
by  the  Betlilehem  Company,  the  Mid  vale  Company,  or  one 
of  the  o*thers — their  prices  to  the  United  States  are  so  nearly 
identical  that  no  competition  exists,  and  they  are  all  mixed  up  in 
the  Harvej'  trust." 

The  New  York  Tro/7(/  reminds  us  that  in  the  investigation 
of  1896  it  was  shown  that  "whereas  the  United  States  had 
been  charged  So40  a  ton  for  armor  -  plate,  the  product  was 
regularly  sold  to  foreign  Governments  for  $249  a  ton."  Of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  The  World  says: 

"Monopolistic  arrogance  has  never  gone  furtheu  than  in  this 
instance.  Our  armor-plate  makers  are  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  the  tralftc  in  munitions  of  war.  ...  At  the  expense  of  many 
friendships  the  Government  has  supported  them  in  their  legal 
rights,  but  there  is  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  they  are  coining 
money  out  of  blood  and  hatred.  The  hands  that  they  now  raise 
menacingly  against  a  nation  by  whose  neutrality  they  have 
profited  are  filled  -with  the  gains  of  a  business  that  ignores  the 
moralities  and  is  content  to  stand  upon  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law. 

"These  are  the  men  who  have  complicated  the  question  of 
national  defense  by  their  gluttonous  attempt  to  bend  the  whol.e 
movement  in  their  o^vn  selfish  interest.  With  pockets  stuffed  as 
a  result  of  the  agony  of  Eurpoe,  they  have  sought  to  make  of 


the  nVcessity  for  reasonable  defense  at  home  an  opportunity 
to  oppress  a  people  at  peace.  They  want  the  Government  to 
l^rotect  them,  their  property  and  their  trade.  They  even  expect 
the  Government  to  go  to  war  in  their  behalf.  Yet  a  suggestion 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  that  Government  is  met  by  the 
terrorism  of  monopolistic  prices  to-day  and  of  dismantled  plants 
to-morrow." 

Turning  to  the  armor-plate  maker's  side  of  the  case,  we  read 
in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  that  the  steel  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania "were  induced  to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  armor- 
plate  against  their  own  predilections  and  out  of  consideration 
for  the  Government  and  its  necessities,"  and  that  the  erection 
of  plants  and  installation  of  machinery  have  involved  an  enormous 
investment.  "It  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  the  existing 
private  plants  were  driven  out  of  business,"  declares  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger.  The  Washington  Post  characterizes  the 
Tillman  Bill  as  "ruinous,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  policy  voiced  by  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  yesterday, 
if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  means  chaos  in  the  vast 
industries  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Government  is  to  con- 
fiscate valuable  investments  made  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  value  only  to  the  Government,  what  is  to  be  the 
attitude  of  those  who  have  thus  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government  when  the  Navy  was  being  developed  and  the 
Government  was  in  sore  straits  for  war-materials?" 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  pacifists  ought  to  be  lucky — they  are  always  knocking  Wood. — 
Columbia  State. 

The  basic  trouble  with  international  law  is  that  it  has  never  been 
international. — New  York  Sun. 

The  next  time  we  have  to  send  Germany  a  note,  we  favor  letting  BiUy 
Sunday  write  it. — Columbia  State. 

What's  the  use  if  we  keep  the  peace,  but  cause  our  Colonel  to  die  of 
mortification  and  shame? — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Mr.  GARRiso>f  might  have  known  that  when  he  became  involved  in  a 
letter-writing  contest  with  the  President  he  would  have  to  quit. — Nashville 
Banner. 

The  scarcity  of  pork  in  Germany  is  said  to  be  alarming,  and  it  is  also 
beginning  to  cause  some  an.xiety  in  the  Democratic  Congressional  trenches. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

There  is  no  big  game  in  the  Bahamas,  but  then  the  Colonel  can  get 
a  little  excitement  by  plunging  into  the  sea  and  biting  the  man-eating  shark. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  they  do  not  imderstand  some  Americans,  the 
Berlin  Morgen  Post  says  Secretary  Garrison  has  quit  "and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  soon  follow." — Indianapolis  Star. 

SPE.A.KJNG  of  "a  well-armed  and  disciplined  militia,"  it  won't  be  long 
before  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  peace-societies  and  defense-organiza- 
tions wiU  afford  us  an  experienced  body  of  fighters  that  will  make  us 
invincible  gainst  the  world. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Trouble  about  peace-movements  is  that  a  soft  head  always  seems  to  go 
with  a  soft  heart. — Columbia  State. 

It  would  be  even  more  terrible  to  threaten  to  treat  the  British  naval 
ships  like  merchant  vessels. — Springfield  Republican. 

Me.  Ford  says  he  has  more  money  than  he  can  use.  But  Mr.  Ford 
makes  cars;  he  doesn't  run  them. — Nashville  Banner. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  teU  that  Haiti  is  a  fourth-rate  republic  by  the  few 
notes  it  requires  to  adjust  her  differences. —  Washington  Post. 

What  an  ideal  leader  Claude  Kitchin  would  make  if  the  Democratic 
party  were  going  the  other  way. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Mexican  women  are  demanding  the  right  to  vote.  If  they  get  it.  they 
should  extend  the  pri\'ilege  to  Mexican  men. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  President  may  have  abandoned  his  plans  for  a  trip  to  the  .Soutli 
because  it  is  becoming  hot  enough  for  him  right  in  Washington. — Indianapo- 
lis Star. 

An  increase  of  200  in  the  fatal  accidents  in  London  streets  during  the 
past  year  suggests  that  darkness  is  about  as  deadly  as  the  Zeppelins. — 

Springfield  Republican. 

Washington,  D.  C,  is  talking  of  going  drj'.  •  That  will  be  almost  a 
casus  belli  for  some  of  the  nations  there  represented  diplomatically. — 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  eighty-two  Naval  Academy  cadets  who  have  been  dismissed  for 
low  standing  in  their  studies  know  now  what  that  sort  of  unpreparedness 
means. — Springfield  Republican. 


SEASONABLE  SPORTS. 


-Bradli'.N   in  ihc  Chicago  Daily  News. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


Frmn  tlu-  1 il"]i   ' '  S|jIk'iv.   "      O.iiyiiKlitiMl  in  tlie  I'liitorl  States  hy  the  Ni".v  Vnrk  "Hi-raki"  Coinimny- 

WHERE  THE  ALLIEvS  WAIT  AT   SALONIKI. 

Since  October  6  they  have  held  this  corner  of  Greek  territory.    The  hills  to  the  north  are  alive  with  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  Austrian,  and  German 
troops,  who  appear  to  have  adopted  the  plan  of  "watchful  waiting."    Some  attribute  the  delay  to  ''squabbles  about  prestige." 


WATCHFUL  WAITING  AT  SALONIKI 


SQUABBLES  ABOUT  PRESTIGE,  we  are  told,  are  delaying 
the  advance  of  the  Central  Allies  against  the  troops  of 
the  Entente  entrenched  at  Saloniki.  The  CJermans,  says 
the  Nieuwe  RoUerdamsche  CouranCs  correspondent  in  the  Greek 
city,  wish  the  Bulgars  and  the  Turks  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attack,  and  the  point  whether  a  Turkish  or  a  Bulgarian  general 
shall  head  the  movement  is  a  matter  of  friction  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Sofia.  Furthermore,  we  are  told,  the  negotia- 
tions as  to  what  part  Greece  shall  play — if  any — have  not  yet 
been  settled,  and  the  decision  of  the  Balkan  (;ami)aign  may  be 
postponed  imtil  the  di[)lomats  at  Athens  can  persuade  King 
Constantine  to  take  a  hand  in  expelling  the  French  and  English 
from  Greek  territory.  Meanwhile,  the  correspondent  tells  us, 
preparations  are  being  pushed  on  apace,  and  he  continues: 

"Immediately  everything  is  ready  (ireece  will  have  to  ao 
knowledge  her  colors.  Opinion  is  general  here  that  the  French 
and  English  by  the  arrests  of  the  consuls  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
especially  the  former,  tried  to  challenge  (Jrecn-e  to  immediate 
military  action.  If  thereby  war  had  broken  out  between  Greece 
and  Bulgaria,  Greece  would  naturally  have  been  thrown  into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  But  the  moderate  attitudes 
of  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  (lovernments  prevented  this. 

"Now  it  has  been  firmly  decided  to  make  an  end  of  the  presence; 
of  Entente  troops  as  speedily  as  possil)le,  cost  what  it  will,  and 
without  taking  into  further  account  whether  the  presence;  of 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  troops  on  Greek  territory  would  bo 
pleasant  to  the  Greek  (government  or  not.  True,  Athens  is 
attempting  to  prevent  this,  because  the  Government  fears  that 
afterward  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  as  a  re(!ompense  for  their 
help,  would  demand  as  compensation  part  of  the  coast-line  of 
the  ^gean  Sea  for  Bulgaria  and  some  of  the  islands  for  Turkey." 

The  hesitation  of  the  Athenian  statesmen  is  said  to  be  due  to 
fears  that  by  acting  with  the  Central  Powers  they  may  find 
that  they  have  Jumped  "out  of   the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 


This  fear  certainly  will  not  be  allayed  liy  the  remarks  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeiluruj,  which  says: 

"To  whom  will  Saloniki  fall?  To  the  Austrians,  the  Bul- 
garians, or  the  Germans?  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  armies 
of  von  Mackensen  and  those  of  our  allies  force  their  way  into 
Saloniki  the  city  will  not  remain  Greek.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  curious  to  observe  Greece's  impassive  behavior  while  such 
grave  events  are  taking  place  on  her  territory." 

1  n  commenting  on  this  the  Athens  Potris,  a  journal  of  strongly 
pro-Ally  tendencies,  writes: 

"This  German  avowal  does  not  surprize  us.  All  Greeks  who 
have  not  lost  their  wits  with  their  patriotism  know  very  well 
what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Bulgarians — not  to  mention 
the  Austrians — with  regard  to  Saloniki.  We  are  only  too  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  bringing  this  (Jerman  admission  before 
the  eyes  of  those  (Jermanophile  journals  that  are  growing  im- 
patient at  the  delay  of  the  Austrians  and  Germans  in  attacking 
Saloniki." 

The  London  Daihj  Telegraph's  correspondent  in  the  Balkans 
reports  extensive  withdrawals  of  German  and  Bulgarian  troops 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Saloniki,  and  The  Wefitminsler  Gazette, 
commenting  on  this,  remarks: 

"These  movements  of  enemy  troops  are  attributed  to  the 
difficulties  of  revictualing.  Military  circles,  however,  attribute 
the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  to  Russian  pressure  in  Galicia. 
whither  these  troops  are  supposed  to  be  sent.  Whatever  the 
real  cause  may  be,  they  denote  that  the  expected  attack  on 
Saloniki  is  at  least  postponed,  if  not  abandoned. 

"The  latter  supposition  is  rather  strengthened  by  what  was 
reported  recently,  and  which  has  since  been  ascertained  as 
e.xact — -viz.,  the  blowing  up  of  bridges  and  the  destroying  of 
roads  by  the  Bulgarians  in  districts  through  which  the  Allies 
would  have  to  pass  in  the  event  of  the  offensive  being  assumed 
by  them." 
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SPRING   OFFENSIVES 

GREAT  DEVEL0P:MENTS  are  expected  by  Teutonic 
military  leaders  for  the  early  spring,  and  the  experts 
seem  to  believe  that  the  long-heralded,  and  oft-post- 
poned, "big  push"  of  the  Allies  is  at  last  about  to  materialize. 
The  recent  formation  of  a  common  military  council  in  which  all 
the  members  of  the  Entente  are  represented  suggests  to  com- 
petent military'  critics  in  the  Central  Empires  that  the  Allies 


LOOKING  FOR  A  WEAK  SPOT. 
He  keeps  on  knocking  all  along  the  line,  but  all  he  gets  is  knocks. 

— ©  Ulk  (BerUn). 

have  in  mind  not  merely  a  "big  push"  along  the  Western  front, 
but  a  simultaneous  drive  at  presumably  weak  points  in  every 
theater  of  the  war.  These  views  are  set  forth  with  singular 
clarity  by  Mr.  Tibor  Bakos,  the  best  known  of  the  Hungarian 
mihtary  experts,  who,  writing  in  the  Budapest  PcsH  Najdo,  says: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  Entente  Powers  have  learned  a 
great  deal,  much  more  than  the  Central  Empires  have,  and  since 
the  war  began  they  have  found  that  only  mutual  understanding 
and  absolute  unity  on  the  field  of  action,  as  well  as  at  the  bases 
behind  the  front,  can  insure  success  A  common  military  and 
diplomatic  control  has  been  established  among  the  Entente 
Powers,  and  as  a  result  of  this  unity  a  great  offensive  in  the  spring 
has"  been,  arranged. 

"Our  leaders  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  know  that  at  a  given 
.moment  an  offensive  against  the  Central  Eriipires  will  be  prest 
at  every  point.  They  know  that  an  unprecedented  and  tre- 
mendous attack  is  contemplated — the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  seen — on  a  front  of  nearly  2,400  miles,  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  big  and  machine  guns.  This  grand  attack  will  be 
executed  by  millions  of  soldiers  at  a  given  moment,  all  under  the 
direction  of  a  small  group  of  generals." 

Mr.  Bakos  draws  attention  to  the  optimism  prevailing  in 
Allied  cu-cles  despite  the  fact  that  "so  far  the  tide  of  war  has 
set  against  them,"  and  he  predicts  t^iat  the  failure  of  this  great 
drive  spells  victory  for  the  Central  Allies.     He  continues: 

"All  the  political  leaders  and  generals  of  the  Entente  Powers 
are  absolutely  certain  of  a  great  and  decisive  victory,  and  their 


optimism  as  regards  the  final  issues  of  this  war  is  more  marked 
even  than  it  was  in  1914,  when  the  war  began,  or  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  when  Italy  joined  them.  Among  Entente  leaders  it  is 
uiidtiiiiable  that  belief  in  final  victory  is  more  than  ever  the 
dominant  feeling.     This  is  a  remarkable  fact. 

"It  is  also  observable  that  the  preparations  of  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  Russia  show  a  curious  uniformity  of  action  in  their 
ceaseless  preparations  for  a  future  move.  The  Central  Empires, 
of  course,  know  all  this  and  are  taking  effective  counter-measures. 
To  this  can  be  ascribed  the  lull  on  all  the  battle-fields,  also  the 
Russian  offensive  on  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  doubtless  intended 
as  a  move  to  divert  our  attention  from  other  and  more  im- 
portant affairs. 

"Where  the  attacks  will  be  delivered  is  not  doubtful,  for  the 
compact  lines  which  have  been  previously  attacked  give  quite  a 
satisfactory  starting-place — for,  as  the  strategic  aims  of  our 
enemies  can  not  be  altered,  the  possibility  of  the  attacks  can  be 
expected  only  at  the  points  where  previous  attacks  were  delivered. 
On  the  Western  front.  Champagne  and  Artois;  on  the  Russian 
front,  the  far  north  and  the  southern  wing;  on  the  Italian  front, 
the  Isonzo  line  and  possibly  in  the  Fellah  Valley  toward  Tarvis; 
in  the  Balkan  theater,  southern  Macedonia;  on  the  Caucasus 
front,  the  Lake  Urumia  district — these  are  the  points  where  the 
attacks  will  be  simultaneously  delivered." 

Major  Moraht  considers  that  this  idea  of  a  spring  offensive  is 
more  of  a  probability  than  a  possibility,  and  that  it  might 
occur  before  or  after  the  spring.  He  discounts  the  introduction 
of  conscription  in  England  by  remarking  that  it  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  bearing  on  the  "Spring  Drive,"  as  no  new  army,  in  his 
opinion,  could  be  prepared  in  time  to  take  part  in  it.  Writing 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblalt  he  says: 

"In  the  West  everything  indicates  preparations  for  renewed 
activity  in  the  spring.  But  the  spring  must  not  be  reckoned 
according  to  the  calendar.  The  enemy  who  often  uses  the  phrase 
'spring  offensive'  naturally  only  thinks"  of  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
moment  when  his  plans  will  have  attained  maturity.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  for  our  enemies  to  determine  the  exact  moment 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  General  Joffre,  they  'will  avenge  their 
dead,'  as  the  chief  factor  will  always  be  the  reserve  force  which 
England  may  have  available.  The  assembling  of  this  army 
and  its  equipment  are,  notwithstanding  the  great  noise  about  this 
new  conscription,  quite  problematical. 

"One  takes  the  English  War  Office  far  too  seriously  if  one 
concerns  oneself  too  closely  with  this  last  gi'eat  threat.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  new  law  is  to  maintain  the  present  strength 
of  the  English  Army  and  to  guarantee,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
necessary  reserves,  instead  of  relying  on  the  uncertainty  attach- 
ing to  the  voluntary  system.  The  general  opinion  now  is  that 
3,200,000  is  the  probable  extreme  total  that  conscription  can 
produce.  The  only  real  motive  for  the  English  conscription  is  a 
kind  of  ultimatum  from  the  French  Government." - 


{INDIA'S  WAR-LOAN  A  FAILURE— The  attempt  to  raise  a 
war-loan  in  India  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  failure,  and 
the  vernacular  press  are  somewhat  exercised  to  account  for  the 
fact.  Some  hint  at  dissatisfaction  with  English  nde,  but  the 
majority  of  the  conservative  organs  blame  economic  conditions. 
These  views  are  succinctly  exprest  by  one  of  the  influential  con- 
servative weeklies,  the  Calcutta  Sanjibani,  which  says: 

"It  is  not  proper  to  blame  the  people  of  India  for  the  failure 
of  this  paltry  loan.  Of  course  the  population  of  India  is  815,- 
000,000,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  who  can  afford  to 
loan  the  Government  one  hundred  rupees  ($33).  India  is 
not  poor.  It  is  the  very  abode  of  wealth  of  \'arious  kinds. 
And  yet,  living  in  such  a  rich  coimtry,  the  people  of  India 
suffer  the  pangs  of  the  most  gi-inding  poverty.  The  lower  classes 
can  not  even  enjoy  one  full  meal  a  day.  There  are  millions  upon 
millions  that  can  not  afford  to  ]>uy  even  milk  for  their  babes. 
How  can  one  expect  loans  from  them? 

"The  middle  classes,  too,  have  no  money  to  spare.  They 
even  have  to  borrow  to  get  along.  Tlie  .small  traders  and 
farTners  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  farms  and  homes  of 
most  of  them  are  mortgaged  to  the  mon(\v -lenders.  The  farmers 
certainly  can  not  loan  any  money  to  the  Government.  The  big 
merchants  and  landlords  are  well-to-do.  l)ut  they  have  already 
loaned  the  Government  four  hoi  is  ami  a  half  (about  $15.tXK),(XH))."' 

The  WTiter  goes  on  to  show  that   the  Government  ha«  not 
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roused  tho  entlmsiasm  of  (ho  people  in  general  by  making  tliom 
imderwtaiul  the  integral  part  that  India  has  in  the  British  Empire. 
He  continues: 

"The  British  Empire  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  in  this 
hour  of  peril  India  should  not  be  kept  at  a  distance.  The  people 
of  India  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that  as  the  Empire  is 
not  confined  to  one  continent  or  to  one  climate,  so  the  inherent 
rights  of  citizenship  should  not  be  confined  to  the  members  of  any 
one  race.  It  nmst  l)e  acknowledged  that  the  members  of  all  the 
rac^es  and  nationalities  that  go  to  make  the  Empire  have  equal 
rights  and  equal  pri\'ileges.  Let  the  British  Government  prove 
this  in  India  and  the  result  would  be  miraculous.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  India  is  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  The  failure  of  the  loan  merely  lays  bare  the 
abject  poverty  in  our  motherland." 


A   PAN-GERMAN   VISION 

THE  BOAST  of  the  Kolnische  Zeilung  that  "an  empire 
stretching  from  Arras  to  Bagdad  can  not  be  starved" 
seems  to  have  had  behind  it  an  idea  stronger  than  a  mere 
desire  to  set  down  an  effective  figure  of  speech.  If  the  aims  of 
the  followers  of  Friedrich  Neumann  ever  come  to  fruition,  then 
there  will  be,  in  all  reality,  a  great  Empire  under  Teutonic 
dominance  which  will  fill  all  Central  Europe  and  stretch  away 
to  the  East  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  The  genesis  of  this  idea 
is  found  in  Herr  Neumann's  book,  "Mitteleuropa,"  in  which 
he  pleads  for  an  economic  union  between  the  two  Central 
Empires.  The  book  is  described  by  the  German  press  as 
making  the  greatest  politico-literary  success  since  Bismarck's 
"Reminiscences,"  and  is  acquiring  a  growing  and  influential 
following.  This  idea  of  an  economic  union  between  the  two 
JCmpires,  possibly  followed  by  political  and  military  fusion,  has 
behind  it  greater  support  in  Germany  than  in  Austria-Hungary, 
tho  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  tells 
us  that  the  influential  Austrian  opponents  of  a  "Central  Europe" 
scarcely  number  a  dozen,  and  this  dozen  "might  be  swept- away 
by  the  fury  of  the  people,  if  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
Central  Europe  retains  the  vitality  which  is  now  exprest  in  the 
thousands  of  utterances  of  officers,  business  men,  and  private 
citizens." 

So  far  has  the  idea  caught  on  that  the  recent  Central  European 
Economic  Conference  at  Dresden  passed  a  resolution  that 
"Bulgaria  and  Turkey  be  included  in  the  economic  spheres  of 
interest  of  the  Central  Powers."  The  Pan-German  party  and 
the  Gernian  Labor  party  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  have  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  "the  establishment  of  customs  common 
to  both  countries,"  and  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  the 
Premier,  Count  Tisza,  mildly  blest  the  scheme,  but,  according 
to  the  Pester  Lloyd,  said  that  before  legislation  to  that  end 
could  be  introduced  "the  Government  must  first  give  its 
whole  attention  to  the  question  of  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary,  for  other\vise  Hungary  might 
suffer  in  the  event  of  a  Central-European  union  ])eing  adopted." 
One  of  the  royal  princes  of  Germany  has  come  out  enthusi- 
astically in  favor  of  the  idea.  Duke  Ernst  Giinther  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  brother  of  the  German  Empress,  seeks  to  reassure  the 
opposition  in  Hungary  by  saying,  in  an  interview  in  the  Buda- 
pest Vilag:  ' 

"The  opponents  of  closer  union  take  the  view  that  any 
loosening  of  the  customs  lines  would  make  the  Monarchy 
economically  dependent  upon  Germany,  and  that  CnTmany 
wants  to  repair  her  foreign  trade,  the  markets  for  which  she  has 
lost  by  lh(^  war,  l)y  flooding  the  Monarchy  with  goods.  Germany 
never  had  such  an  intention.  The  greatest  wish  of  G(>rnuiny 
is  to  create  a  strong  i)olitical  and  economic  alliance  with  the 
Monarchy.  I  think  that  this  alliance  will  be  created,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  both  partners  will  benefit." 

The  Duke  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  Central  Powers  must 
stand  together  to  resist  future  attacks,  and  continues: 


"We 'must  also  think  of  Bulgaria  and" Turkey.  Botli  these 
countries  liave  many  raw  nuittrials  wiiicli  are  useful  for  us.  How 
the  map  will  be  shaped  after  the  war  we  do  not  know.  All  that 
we  can  say  definitely  is  that  we  are  economically  dependent 
upon  each  other,  and  that,  if  certain  political  aspirations  are 
realized,  Germany  and  the  Monarchy  must  of  necessity  walk 
hand  in  hand  in  the  sphere  of  commercial  policy.  But  the 
political  program  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  program  of 
commercial  policy.  Beyond  doubt  every  State  must  maintain 
its  sovereignty.  Our  association  is  based  upon  the  necessity 
that  we  should  hold  together  in  self-defense.  We  must  learn 
from  the  war  that  we  have  got  to  subordinate  the  question  of 
nationalities  to  political  necessities." 

In  consequence  of  Herr  Neumann's  series  of  articles  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatl  great  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  German 
capital,  and  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  promised  the  Reichstag  to  consult  his  colleagues 
on  the  matter.  Meanwhile,  in  commercial  circles  there  is  some 
hesitation,  for,  while  one  of  the  German  commercial  idols,  Herr 


SITTING   ON  THE   HYPHEN. 

A  ramshackle  seat  to  build  a  new  tlirone  on. 

—  WeslminJer  Gazette  (London). 

Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg-Amerika  line,  enthusiastically  supports 
the  Central-Europe  proposal,  another,  Herr  von  Gwinner,  head  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  as  strongly  opposes  it.  The  latter  states 
his  objections  succinctly  in  the  columns  of  the  Vienna  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  where  he  writes: 

"It  is  by  the  elimination  of  what  is  impossible  that  we  arrive 
at  what  is  attainable.  If  the  exchanges  wei'e  fixt  upon  a  pei'ma- 
nent  basis,  the  German  Empire  might  accept  customs-unity 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  altho  very  considerable 
branches  of  German  industry  would  have  to  suffer  in  the  process. 
We  could  also  offer  our  allies  a  firmly  fixt  share  in  the  joint 
home  market,  by  means  of  agi'eements  or  by  other  methods.  I 
have,  however,  been  informed  by  able  and  far-seeing  friends 
in  the  Austrian  banking  and  industrial  world  that  these  (wo 
ways  are  impossible  for  Austrian  interests — first,  because  coal  and 
iron  are  more  costly  to  produce  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  than 
in  the  German  Empire;  and,  secondly,  for  obvious  and  uii- 
changeable  geographical  reasons. 

"The  one  thing  that  Germany's  highly  developed  industry 
can  not  stand  is  that  we  should,  bj'  granting  one-sided  preferences 
to  our  closest  friends,  quaiTel  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  What, 
therefore,  remains  as  possible  is  simple  enough — the  necessary- 
protection  of  those  who  need  protection,  and  for  the  rest  nuitual 
good-will  and  sincere  friendship." 

The  semiofficial  Kolnische  Zeitung  takes  the  matter  \ip  in 
considerable  detail,  but  speaks  with  a  somewhat  uncertain 
voice.  The  great  Cologne  paper  is  alive  to  the  economic  warfare 
that  seems  likely  to  follow  the  cessation  of  military  hostilities 
and  is  generally  in  favor  of  preferential  tariffs  for  Germany's 
"tried  i)olitical  allies"  and  a  general  tariff  as  "an  instriunent  of 
customs  warfare."  Nothing,  it  says,  must  be  done  that  can 
possibly  react  on  foreign  trade,  for — 

"  Our    ability    to   assert  and    extend    the    influence    of    the 
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German  people  on  the  world  depends  upon  our  seeurin<j;,  pro- 
tecting, and  extending  our  foreign  sales.  If  this  possil)ilit.y 
is  diminished  by  permanent  reduction  of  our  foreign  sales, 
then  the  Avar,  notwithstanding  all  our  victories,  will  end  for  us 
in  a  failure  such  as  our  main  enemies,  the  English,  are  aiming 
at.  They  want,  if  they  can  not  destroy  Germany's  economic 
system  by  force  of  arms,  to  continue  the  war  in  the  sphere  of 
commerce.  These  untiring  and  unscrupulous  efforts  must  be 
met  by  us  with  the  aid  of  a  new  commercial  policy  which  will 
chiefly  consist  of  'most-favored-nation'  treatment  as  a  weapon 
of  defense  and  attack." 


CANADA'S    SPY-FEVER 

A  LL  CANADA  IS  ROUSED  and  loudly  calls  on  the  Gov- 
/-\  ernment  to  rescue  the  Dominion  from  the  "peril  of 
-^  -^  German  spies."  While  it  is  still  officially  held  that 
the  Parliament^House  fire  was  of  accidental  origin,  the  people 
will  not  have  it  so,  and  then-  be- 
lief in  the  incendiary  cause  is 
certainly  strengthened  by  certain 
significant  occurrences  taking 
place  immediately  after  the  fire, 
which  included  an  attempt  on 
the  great  Victoria  Bridge  over 
the  St.  Lawrence,  explosions  and 
fires  at  three  munition-factories, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  fog- 
alarm  station  and  oil-warehouse 
at  Cape  Spencer.  In  referring 
to  these  events  the  Saskatoon 
Phoenix  remarks: 


K-V- 
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"The  outrages  which  have  oc- 
curred within  twenty-four  hours 
in  Ontario  are  warning  enough 
and  should  rouse  the  (iovernment 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  situation. 
It  is  not  a  time  to  ignore  in- 
formation from  friendly  sources, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
Providence  Journal  was  stating 
a  fact  when  it  declared  that  it 
had  positive  knowledge  of  the 
intentions  of  enemies  to  both 
countries  who  have  been  tempo- 
rarily frustrated  in  their  nefarious 
operations  across  the  border. 
The  warning  of  that  paper  should 
be  heeded,  and  the  lines  drawn 
more  closely  around  those  upon 
whom  there  rests  the  slightest 
breath  of  suspicion.  We  have 
taken  chances  enough  and  to 
spare;  the  time  has  come  to  put 

the  good  order  of  this  country  and  the  safety  of  Canadian 
citizens  above  every  other  consideration,  including  that  of 
abstract  justice." 

Most  of  the  Dominion  papers  are  convinced  that  these  occur- 
rences were  planned  in  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington,  and 
the  Montreal  Witness,  in  an  article  headed  "Guy  Fawkes  Bern- 

storff,"  says: 

"It  would  be  hard  to  ring  a  louder  tocsin  to  call  the  people 
of  Canada  to  arms  against  German j^  than  has  been  done  by  the 
burning  of  the  Parliament  House.  We  have  as  yet  no  proof  that 
the  German  Government  did  it.  We  probably  never  shall  have. 
The  authorities  at  Ottawa  insist  that  it  was  an  accident.  All 
the  same,  the  world  in  general  will  regard  it  as  a  Prussian 
achievement 

"At  all  events,  to  hold  this  Guy-Fawkes  performance;  to  be  a 
German  job  does  the  German  Em])eror  and  his  nest  of  mur- 
derers at  Washington  no  wrong.  Tliey  will  be  jn-oud  to  have  it 
thought  of  them  that  they  destK'v>yed  the  noblest  edifice  in 
Canada  and  killed  some  women.  Wave,  Berlin,  all  thy  banners, 
wave  and  boast  thy  noble  chivalry!" 

The  Montreal  Herald  asks,  "Is  Ottawa  Warned?"  and  then 


DID   BERNSTORPP  PAY   FOR  THIS  JOB? 
Is  the  "leniency  toward  alien  enemies  "  polity  of  the  authorities 
to  develop  into  another  case  of  locking  tlie  door  after  the  damage 
has  been  done?  -Da//i/  S^ar  (Montreal,. 


calls  upon  the  Government  to  take  every  precaution,  and  rebukes 
it  for  its  apathy: 

"The  Ottawa  Journal,  which  has  always  been  most  friendly 
to  the  Ottawa  Govermnent,  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  on  Saturday, 
'Is  Canada  at  war  with  Germany,  or  playing  marbles?' 

"The  question  to-day  is  this:  Is  Ottawa  warned  now,  and 
Ontario  and  Canada?  The  first  step  called  for  is  to  guard 
every  threatened  j)la(;e  or  places  that  may  seem  to  need  guarding, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  let  out  of  these  places  any  and  all  em- 
ployees who  even  in  the  most  remote  way  could  be  suspected  of 
unworthincss.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weapon  used 
by  the  enemj'  is  not  force,  but  treachery,  and  it  is  against  that 
more  than  anything  else  that  the  utmost  precautions  ought  to 
be  taken  throughout  Canada  to-day." 

Meanwliile  an  agitation  is  proceeding  to  expel  from  the 
Civil  Service  all  men  of  German  birth,  and  one — the  director  of 
the  Department  of  Dredging — has  been  dismissed,  not,  of  cour.se, 
on    this   account,    but   for   alleged    unsatisfactory   work.     This 

phase  of  the  spy-scare  has  mighti- 
ly annoyed  Sir  Sam  Hughes, 
Canada's  War  Minister,  who 
sharply  protests  against  the  in- 
troduction of  personalities.  The 
Montreal  Star  quotes  his  de- 
fense of  Captain  Hahn,  the  Ger- 
man-born head  of  the  Canadian 
Army  Intelligence  Department: 

"Captain  Hahn  is  at  the  front; 
he  is  in  the  trenches,  and  he 
has  won  the  D.  S.  O.  Until  his 
critics  have  done  as  much  they 
should  shut  their  mouths.  Canada 
has  got  this  German  business  all 
wrong.  This  is  not  a  fight 
against  a  people.  It's  a  fight 
against  a  tyrant.  I  may  be 
called  on  later  to  fight  a  tyrant 
in  the  United  States  or  England." 

Wild  rumors  of  preparations 
being  made  by  German-Americans 
to  invade  Canada  have  intensi- 
fied this  distrust  of  German- 
born  officials,  and  the  Ottawa  Free 
Press  voices  the  opinion  of  many 
when  it  writes: 

"The    United    States    was    a 
friend  of  Germany  and  yet  the 
I'epresentatives    of    the    German 
Government  worked  their  plots 
against  her.    Canada  is  an  enemy 
to  the  death  of  Germany.     Ar»> 
we  likely  to  receive  mor(>  honor- 
able    treatment?      The     United 
States  had   no  reason  to  distrust 
the  Germans  there  until  the  evidence  was  unearthed.     We  have 
seen  how  far  other  Germans  can  be  trusted.   Why  should  we  trust 
the  apparently  innocent  Germans  holding  high  office  in  Canada?  " 

The  English  papers,  too,  are  convinced  of  the  activity  of  the 
Kaiser's  secret  agents  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  thinks  Washington  is  to  blame: 

"Canada  will  doubtless  redouble  its  eff'orts  to  prevent  German 
outrages  within  its  borders.  It  has  hitherto  stopt  them  with 
nuich  more  success  than  the  United  States,  but  it  is  undiMii- 
ably  handicapped  by  the  laxity  of  its  great  neighbor.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  a  long  series  of  crimiiuU  plots  have  been 
and  arc  being  hatched  on  United  States  soil.  If  the  American 
Government  fails  to  protect  its  own  people  against  them,  that  is 
its  own  affair,  but  when  its  failure^  (>nabh's  outrages  of  this  mag- 
nitude to  be  carried  out  a  disregard  of  intermit ioiuil  neighborly 
obligations  arises. 

"President  Wilson,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  duvking 
lawlessness,  has  publicly  intinuited  that  the  Governujent  was 
much  hampered  by  the  lack  of  legal  powers  which  lie  thinks 
capable  of  being  remedied.  We  hope  that  what  has  just  hap- 
pened at  Ottawa  may  stimulate  the  legislators  at  Washington." 


CRIMES    AGAINST   EYESIGHT 

THE  USE  FOR  AGES  of  feeble  illuminants  like  candles 
or  oil  encouraged  an  error  that  even  the  stronger  gas 
and  carbon-filament  have  been  unable  to  dislodge 
from  our  minds — the  belief  that  one  must  see  the  light-source 
in  order  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
visible,  naked  light  dazzles  the  eyes  and  makes  seeing  more 
diificult,  but  with  a  feeble  source  like  a  candle  this  effect  is 
slight.  It  increases  as  stronger  and  stronger  sources  are  used 
until  we  have  the  powerful  tungsten  lamp,  where  full  exposure 
of  the  filament  is  a  crime  against  the  eyesight.  So  we  are 
learning  that  after  all  it  is  the  light — not  the  lamp — that  we  are 
after,  and  that  the  former  may  be  more  effective  if  we  screen  the 
latter  from  the  eye.  Says  an  editorial  ^vriter  in  The  Electrical 
^\'orhl  (New  York,  January  29): 

"The  facility  with  which  eai'lier  electric  lamps  could  be 
placed  in  all  sorts  of  positions  encouraged  their  use  for  decora- 
tive effects  not  before  possible.  However,  the  arc-lamp,  and 
even  the  carbon-filament  of  the  old  days,  were  considerably 
brighter  than  any  artificial  illuminant  to  wliich  we  were  before 
accustomed,  and  it  gradually  began  to  be  evident  that  such 
promiscuous  use  of  the  new  lamps  without  any  means  of  diffusion 
or  softening  the  light  was  in  many  cases  bad  both  artistically 
and  hygienically,  and  was  sometimes  a  positive  interference 
with  clear  vision.  Oradually  the  resultant  glare  began  to  be 
considered  garish  and  incompatible  with  real  refinement  in 
lighting,  to  say  nothing  of  its  hygienic  a,spect.  On  top  of  this 
came  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  incandescent  lamp, 
which  rapidly  increased  its  brightness  or  intrinsic  brilliancy  so 
as  to  make  the  need  of  shading  or  diffusion  still  more  imperative 
for  comfortable  use.  Scientific  men  devised  methods  of  measure- 
ment and  began  to  acquire  much  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
bad  effects  of  glare. 

"All  these  factors  have  worked  together  to  encourage  and 
increase  the  use  of  indirect  and  semidirect  lighting  and  other 
methods  by  which  the  brightness  of  the  original  source  of  light 
is  diffused  or  reduced  before  exposure  to  the  eye.  Each  in- 
crease in  the  brightness  of  the  incandescent  lamp  brought 
about  by  increase  in  efficiency  has  made  it  more  necessary 
to  diffuse  that  brightness  and  at  the  sam^  time  has  made  it 
more  practicable  to  do  so.  The  gain  in  lamp-efficiency  has 
more  than  offset  the  losses  necessary  with  indirect  and 
semidirect  lighting  for  interiors  at  all  adapted  to  such  sys- 
tems. A  given  working-plane  illumination  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  a  typical  modern-office  area,  for  example,  for  less 
energy  than  was  required  twenty  years  ago  with  a  carbon- 
filament  lamp-installation  very  much  worse  from  the  stand- 
point of  glare.  Besides  this,  the  rates  for.  electrical  energy 
have  declined." 

This  being  the  case,  what  is  the  proper  course,  the  writer 
asks,  for  the  central-station  company,  the  contractor,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  lighting  equipment?  Obviously,  he  replies, 
it  is  to  push  for  the  best  in  lighting  rather  than  for  the  cheap, 
garish  effect.     He  goes  on: 

"Specifically,  at  the  present  time  this  means  for  interior 
work,  in  much-occupied  rooms,  wherever  feasible,  the  adoption 
of  semidirect  lighting  with  very  dense  bowls,  or  indirect  lighting, 
and  for  exteriors  the  use  of  concealed  flood-lights  in  place  of  i\w 
old  outlining  idea.  Even  the  electric  sign  with  exposed  lamps 
is  susceptible  to  diffusive  treatment,  which  makes  it  more 
comfortably  legible,  and  hence  more  effective.  In  such  cases 
the  adoption  of  these  ideas  usually  means  greater  first  cost 
and  more  electrical  energy  used  for  lighting  than  in  the  case  of  a 
cheap  makeshift,  but  these  are  justified  l)y  the  better  results 
to  consumer  and  public.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are 
still  many  consumers  who  insist  upon  glaring  methods  of  illumi- 
nation and  will  iiave  nothing  else,  but  the  combined  (efforts  of  all 
who  sell  illumination,  if  exerted  in  the  right  direction,  arc 
powerful," 


WOUNDS   WORSE   THAN   EXPECTED 

A'K  EXORISIOUSLY  higher  proportion  of  wounds  in  the 
f—\^  present  European  War  have  become  infected  than  in 
-*-  ^^  any  former  contest.  It  was  formerly  regarded  by 
military  surgeons  that  bullet-wounds  are  generally  clean  and 
become  infected  onlj-  by  neglect  or  carelessness  after  infliction. 
Even  as  late  as  the  Russo-Japanese  and  the  Balkan  wars,  severe 
A\ound-infection  was  rart;,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Herman 
Matti,  of  Berne,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Mcd- 
iziiiisclic  Wochrnschrift  (Vienna,  December  2).  In  the  present 
conflict,  therefore,  the  enormous  numbers  of  wounds  presenting 
severe  infection  came  as  a  great  surprize.  The  cause  is  now 
clear,  we  are  told  l)y  Dr.  jSIatti.  It  maj'  be  partly  due  in  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  war  to  lack  of  first  aid  and  insufficiency 
in  transport,  but  the  main  reason  lies  in  the  gi'eat  increase  in 
the  numl)er  of  artillery  wounds.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  no  other  conflict  has  the  use  of  artillery  attained  such 
tactic  significance  as  in  the  present,  and  for  that  reason  the 
wounds  caused  by  artillery-fire  play  so  important  a  part  in  war- 
surgery.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  moment  to  give  definite 
data,  but  it  can  be  said  that  while  artillery- wounds  during  former 
wars  averaged  from  10  to  2')  per  cent,  of  all  injuries,  according 
to  P>iedrich,  in  some  of  the  battles  along  the  Eastern  front 
to-day  wounds  of  this  character  constitute  70  per  cent 

"Shrapnel-wounds  show  a  higher  degree  of  infection  than  rifle- 
injuries,  because  the  largCx"  shot  of  the  former  produces  a  larger 
area  of  injury  and  more  extensive  contusions.  Payr  states  that 
from  .70  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  shrapnel-wounds  become  infected. 
The  case  is  still  more  difficiilt  with  explosive-shell  wounds, 
which  early  in  the  war  had  acquired  a  bad  reputation.  Accord- 
ing to  Oarre,  five-sixths  of  all  the  severe  infections  found  in 
Champagne  are  due  to  this  source;  and  in  from  90  to  95  per 
cent,  of  the  fractures  produced  by  grenade-splinters  there  is 
wound-infection.  The  cause  for  this  is  apparent.  Grenade- 
splinters  for  the  ]nost  part  hit  indirectly  and  carry  with  them 
gross  contamination,  such  as  is  contained  in  masses  of  earth. 
Owing  to  their  irregular,  pointed  shape,  they  tear  away  frag- 
ments of  clothing  and  leather,  and  carry  these  and  other  foreign 
bodies  into  the  wound.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  load  of 
infectious  material  conveyed  by  the  explosive  missile,  the 
prognosis  of  these  wounds  is  made  serious  because  of  the 
extraordinarily  high  degree  of  mechanical  lesion  produced  in  the 
surrounding  tissues  and  the  creation  of  conditions  which  are 
morphologically  unfavorable  to  healing.  We  get  deep,  radiating, 
cavern-like  wounds,  in  which  decomposing  fragments  of  bone- 
splinter,  muscle,  and  other  tissues  are  to  be  found.  Along  the 
edges  of  the  extensive  contusions  we  find  severely  injured,  life- 
less tissue.  These  wounds  have  the  appearance,  often,  of 
having  been  boiled.  In  addition,  through  the  powerful  dynamic 
effect  of  the  exploding  splinter,  there  is  extensive  injury  done 
to  the  adjoining  tissues 

"Injuries  caused  by  small-caliber  shot  also  exhibit  a  bad  oxit- 
look  during  the  present  war.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cases  of 
healing  without  complications,  where  the  bullet  has  made  a 
clean-cut  passage,  but  severely  infected  fractures  are  also 
common.  Here  also  the  fatal  influence  of  imfavorable  circum- 
stances, such  as  severe  mechanical  injuries,  is  pronounced. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  size  of  the  wound  is  directly 
related  to  its  prospect  of  healing.  For  instance,  from  the 
begiiuiing  of  the  war,  the  clinical  outlook  in  thigh-fractures 
has  been  serious.  Infections  of  the  severest  types  have  resulted 
from  the  masses  of  splintered  bone  and  destroyed  tissue  lying 
beyond  tlie  small  opening  made  by  the  l)ulle(." 

The  German  small-caliber,  pointed  bullet.  Dr.  Matti  points 
out,  has  an  initial  velocity  of  nearly  a  half-mile  per  second,  and 
that  used  by  the  French  has  a  speed  not  much  less.  The  modern 
bullet  is,  therefore,  capabl<>  of  causing  from  long  distances  effects 
much  more  severe  than  those  of  the  old-fashioned  large-caliber 
bullet.  As  a  result  there  arc  marked  explosive  effects,  such  as 
extensive  bone-splintering.     A  tiny  hole  made  by  the  bullet  at 
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entry  may  end  in  an  area  at  its  exit  as  largo  as  a  saucer.  Altho 
these  bullets  may  can-y  little  infectious  material,  therefore, 
this  is  largely  ofltset  by  their  tendency  to  mechanical  injury. 
Wo  read  further: 

"The  uneleanliness  which  is  unavoidable  in  long-continued 
trench- warfare  and  climatic  conditions  of  dampness  and  cold  are 
other  important  factors  in  wound-inf(>ction,  and  the  significance 
of  such  hygienic  measures  as  adequate  bathing  facihties  and 
frequent  changes  of  clothing  can  not  be  overestimated. 

"While  under  favorable  conditions  the  normal  resistance 
of  the  organism  is  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  agents  of  infection, 
under  adverse  circumstances  the  invading  bacteria  proceed  to 
produce  a  state  of  manifest  infection.  In  a  large  percentage  of 
cases,  the  wounds  of  warfare  are  heavily  laden  with  bacteria,  and 
unfavorable  conditions,  such  as  mechanical  injury,  aid  the 
progress  of  the  infection.  The  lowering  of  the  general  resistance 
of  the  body  through  fatigue  also  serves  to  augment  the  process." 


THE    -BENDS"    ON   THE   BATTLE-FIELD 

MANY  OF  THE  SOLDIERS  KILLED  by  high-explo- 
sive shells  in  the  present  war  meet  their  death,  not 
from  wounds,  nor  from  nervous  shock,  but  from  iden- 
tically the  same  disease  that  affects  men  who  have  been  working 
under  high  air-pressure.  This  disease,  variously  known  as  "the 
bends,"  or  "caisson-disease,"  is  due,  not  to  the  pressure  itself, 
but  to  its  too  sudden  release.  When  the  worker  comes  out  into 
the  open  air  his  blood  fills  with  bubbles  like  an  uncorked 
soda-  or  champagne-bottle,  and  if  these  are  large  enough  to  clog 
the  circulation  he  dies  at  once.  On  the  battle-field,  both  the 
increase  of  pressure  and  its  sudden  release  are  due  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  intense  explosion-wave.  The  whole  effect  takes  place 
in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  the  man  dies  where  he  stands, 
sits,  or  lies,  without  changing  his  position.  How  the  real  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  the  adventure  of  a  pocket 
aneroid  barometer  is  told  in  an  article  on  "Death  by  Decom- 
pression," contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  December  18). 
Says  the  writer,  in  substance: 

"After  each  of  the  recent  battles,  it  has  been  shown  that 
altho  most  of  the  corpses  bore  traces  of  projectiles,  there  were 
others  without  apparent  wounds,  that  preserved  the  attitude 
in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  of  death.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  these  died  of  shock,  from  an  instantaneous  stoj)- 
page  of  the  circulation;  but  no  further  explanation  was  pos- 
sible. This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  M.  Arnoux  told  at  a 
meeting  of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  how  a  French 
officer  at  the  front  had  found  a  pocket  aneroid  barometer  which 
had  been  put  out  of  commission  by  the  near-by  explosion  of  a 
German  shell.  Its  stoppage  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  levers  for  transmitting  the  movements  of  the 
aneroid  box  to  the  pointer,  which  normally  rests  on  the  other 
lever,  had  passed  beneath  it.  This  could  only  have  been  due 
to  abnormal  inflation  of  the  box,  caused  by  a  considerable 
barometric  depression.  ^ 

"The  two  levers  were  replaced  in  normal  position,  and  the 
machine  was  placed  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump.  By  lower- 
ing the  pressure  httle  by  little,  the  experimenter  showed  that 
one  lever  shpt  under  the  other  when  it  reached  a  degree  of 
exhaustion  about  equal  to  that  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  at 
an  elevation  of  15,000  feet. 

"We  may  logically  conclude,  then,  that  the  explosion  of 
tlie  shell  caused  a  brief  barometer-depression  corresponding  to 
the  pushing  back  of  the  air  at  a  rate  of  about  900  feet  per  second. 
Under  such  a  pressure  all  near-by  objects  are  thrown  down  and 
all  living  beings  are  physiologically  destroyed  by  the  violent 
displacement  of  the  air,  while  those  sheltered  behind  any  ob- 
stacle can  be  affected  only  by  the  static  lowering  of  pressure  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

"Now,  the  effects  of  lowering  the  barometric  pressure  have 
been  observed  in  aeronautics,  when  a  too-rapid  ascent  has  oc- 
casionally been  fatal.  Wo  know  that  the  blood  holds  in  solu- 
tion air  and  carbonic  acid,  in  larcpr  proportion  as  the  pressure 
is  higher,  and  that  these  gases  separate  out  as  bubbles  wh(>n 
the  pressure  is  lowered,  precisely  as  happens  when  a  bottle  of 
soda-water  or  cham])agne  is  open<*d.  In  this  case  the  bubl>les 
escape  from  the  bottle,  but  in  the  human  body  they  are  caught 


in  the  capillaries,  where  they  stop  the  circulation  of  ))lo()(l 
instantly. 

"The  phenomenon  is  dangerous  only  when  the  lowering  of 
pressure  is  very  sudden,  for  the  bubbles  are  dangerous  only 
when  they  are  large  enough  to  obstiiict  the  capillaries.  Death 
is  said  to  occiu*  from  'gaseous  embolism.' 

"The  efTects  produced  by  shell-explosion  have  thus  been  long 
familiar  in  other  fields.  Observed  in  aeronautics,  they  are  also 
known  among  workmen  engaged  in  tunneling.  Working  at 
depths  of  75  to  100  feet,  and  thus  subjected  to  pressures  of  2^2 
to  3  atmospheres,  their  retiu-n  to  normal  pressxires  must  take 
place  very  slowly,  to  enable  the  gas  in  the  blood  to  escape  in 
small  bubbles. 

"In  case  of  violent  increase  and  decrease  of  pressure  produced 
instantaneously  by  explosion,  gaseous  embolism  atifects  all  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  organism  and  instantly  arrests  all  muscular 
action.  This  is  why  soldiers  thus  attacked  preserve  the  atti- 
tude in  which  the  double  phenomenon  has  sxirprized  them. 
Death  occurs  with  lightning  rapidity." 


MILITARY   LIARS 

IT  IS  A  CARDINAL  POINT  in  the  psychology  of  decep- 
tion that  it  becomes  epidemic  only  when  a  large  body  of 
plausible  hars  is  able  to  work  with  an  equally  large  group 
of  credulous  listeners.  We  must  have  vigorous  seed  and  a  fertile 
soU.  Both  of  these  are  now  apparently  present  in  the  realm  of 
Britain,  if  we  are  to  credit  "a  medical  officer  from  France,"  who 
writes  on  "Credulity  and  Credibility,"  in  The  Hospital  (London, 
January  22).  Taking  together  the  remarkable  "flights  of 
fancy,"  as  he  mildly  terms  them,  achieved  by  Tommy  Atkins 
in  the  trenches,  and  the  "amazing  credulity  of  every  one"  in 
England,  which  he  says  is  very  striking  to  the  man  returning 
from  the  seat  of  war,  it  is  surely  not  astonishing  that  we  have 
some  pretty  tales  ranging  from  the  story  of  the  angels  at  Mons 
down  to  every-day  lies  of  a  more  commonplace  character — 
"ridiculous  rumors,"  the  author  calls  some  of  them.    He  says: 

"The  Dardanelles  were  conquered  three  times  a  week  and 
Lille  was  taken  once  a  fortnight  by  London  gossip;  and  the 
discovery  that  each  such  rumor  is  a  lie  never  seems  to  depress 
the  story-mongers  nor  to  imbue  them  with  any  sense  of  skepti- 
cism. Many  of  the  stories  repeated  with  childlike  faith  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  are  themselves  so  self-contradictory, 
so  inconsistent  on  the  very  faces  of  them,  that  one  wonders  how 
any  educated  man  or  woman  can  be  got  to  repeat  them  or  to 
believe  them  for  a  moment.  In  France,  goodness  knows,  there 
are  plenty  of  lying  rumors  to  be  heard  in  the  trenches;  but  they 
are  treated  at  their  true  value  as  idle  gossip. 

"Given  this  extraordinary,  unreasoning,  indiscriminatiug 
credulity  of  the  average  Englishman  about  the  war — and  that 
of  the  Englishwoman  is  even  greater — it  is  not  surprizing  that 
that  prince  of  raconteurs  and  very  splendid  fellow,  Mr.  T.  Atkins, 
has  achieved  some  wonderful  flights  of  fancy.  Possibly  one 
reason  for  the  cautiousness  of  the  average  officer  in  France  in 
accepting  for  revealed  truth  every  yarn  that  goes  the  round  of 
the  mess  is  the  insight  which  he  gets,  while  censoring  letters,  into 
the  romancing  tendencies  of  the  private  soldier.  It  is  not  only 
that  a  percentage  of  the  men  m  the  ranks  retail  to  their  friends 
all  the  reports  that  they  chance  to  hear,  and  even  embroider 
them  for  home  consumption;  just  as  often  they  narrate  incidents 
that  are  piirely  imaginary,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
their  womenfolk  thrills  of  horror  and  anxiety,  or  of  extorting 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  their  male  friends.  Thus  on  one 
occasion,  to  give  an  instance  which  any  officer  could  cap  without 
difficulty,  a  soldier  arrived  fresh  out  from  England  in  a  reen- 
. forcing  draft,  and  was  duly  posted  to  a  unit  which  happened 
to  be  about  four  miles  behind  the  trench-line.  He  was  allotted 
certain  clerical  duties  which  kei)t  him  fairly  well  employed 
indoors,  and  certainly  gave  him  no  chance  of  exploration  nearer 
the  fire-trenches.  Four  days  after  his  arrival,  during  whicli 
time  no  shell  had  fallen  within  two  miles  of  him,  he  wrote  home 
as  follows: 

"'We  are  now  in  the  trenches,  seeing  the  bullets  doing  their 
ghastly  work  and  hearing  the  constant  scream  of  the  shells  oxer- 
head.  But  I  am  a  soldi«>r  and  no  coward;  and  1  do  my  duty 
just  th(>  same.' 

"II  would  not  be  fair  to  suggest  liial  all  tlie  wond<M-ful  stories 
told    in  letters  from  the  trenches  ha\e  as  little  foundation  a.><  in 
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this  case;  for  even  the  most  extraordinary  have  generally 
some  basis  in  fact,  the  the  men  who  do  the  most  wonderful 
feats  of  braverj'  and  heroism  arc  apt  to  bo  the  last  to  ^\Tite 
about  them." 

An  honest  mistake,  the  %\Titer  goes  on  to  say,  may  combine 
with  a  vivid  imagination  to  produce  a  story  that  is  quite  as 
misleading  as  a  deliberate  tissue  of  lies.  He  illustrates  \\\i\\ 
the  following  story: 

"In  the  autumn  of  1914,  The  Dmh/  Mail  printed  a  letter 
AXTitten  by  a  private  soldier  concerning  his  experiences  at  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne  in  mid-September.  From  the  name  and 
number  of  the  battalion  to  which  he  belonged  it  was  quite 
certain  that  he  was  serving  in  a  certain  division  which  lost 
ver^'  heavily.  At  the  time  referred  to  in  the  narrative  there 
were  (across  the  river)  but  two  dressing-stations  for  the  whole 
of  this  division:  one  was  a  small  one  in  a  barn,  the  other  a  very 
large  one  in  a  big  chm-ch  and  certain  adjacent  buildings.  The 
soldier  wrote  a  graphic  and  manly  account  of  the  fighting, 
of  his  sensations  when 
wounded,  and  of  his  ad- 
A'entures  while  journey- 
ing from  the  trenches 
to  the  dressing-station. 
He  gave  a  good  and 
clear  account  of  th(5 
scene  in  a  chiu-ch,  and 
of  various  topographical 
points  connected  with 
it ;  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  admitted  as  a 
])atient  to  the  particular 
church,  which  was  the 
only  one  in  use  for  that 
di\asion.  He  then  de- 
scribed how  he  lay  on  a 
mattress  on  the  altar- 
steps:  this,  again,  is 
quite  credible,  for  the 
church  was  so  crowded 
wth  wounded  that  of 
necessity  several  mat- 
tresses had  to  be  laid 
there.  Finally,  he  stated 
that  a  German  shell 
struck  the  other  end  of 
the  church,  blew  a  hole 

through  the  wall,  and  killed  fifty  of  the  wounded  as  they  lay. 
This  was  where  the  inaccuracy  crept  in.  A  shell  did  enter  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  made  a  big  hole  in  the  wall,  and  filled 
the  building  with  smoke  and  dust.  But,  as  hu^k  would  have 
it,  that  end  of  the  church  had  just  been  cleared  of  the  wounded, 
and  not  a  single  man  was  hurt  by  the  explosion.  Yet  any  critic, 
judging  on  internal  evidence  alone,  would  have  been  justified 
in  declaring  this  letter  to  be  an  honest  and  credible  accoimt  of 
facts  within  the  soldier's  actual  knowledge  and  experience: 
that  one  detail  about  the  fifty  lost  lives  was  the  only  inaccuracy 
in  a  very  vivid  and  very  straightforward  story. 

"The  lesson  is  that  the  imdue  credulity  of  those  at  homo 
and  the  overrated  credibility  of  the  soldier  abroad  ha\-e  resulted 
in  some  strange  stories.  Take  the  celebrated  angels,  or  bowmen, 
or  whatever  they  are  asserted  to  be,  of  Mens.  This  stor>', 
invented  as  a  piece  of  pure  fiction  by  Mr.  Machen,  is  now 
being  repeated  in  many  versions  by  various  private  soldiers, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  convinced  themselves  by  repetition 
that  they  did  actually  see  certain  supernatural  beings.  Angels 
in  themselves  are  credible  enough,  and  for  many  people  at 
home  the  fact  that  they  believe  in  angels  seems  sufficient  reason 
that  they  should  therefore  believe  in  these  particular  angels. 
There  are,  however,  certain  points  which  the  unthinking  and 
the  overcredulous  seem  to  overlook.  First,  they  ac(^ept  as 
literally  and  absolutely  true  certain  verv^  vague  and  mntually 
inconsistent  statements  made  months  after  the  battle  by  private 
soldiers:  they  make  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  <;redibility  of 
the  witnesses.  Next,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  no  one  (>ver 
heard  of  these  interesting  o(H!urrences  before  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Machen's  story;  nor,  indeed,  until  long  after.  Yet  surely 
a  raconteur  of  Mr.  Atkins's  abilities  would  never  \v,i\e  neglected 
to  tell  his  friends  about  them  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  mind? 
Next,  they  pay  a  poor  compliment  both  to  the  British  Army  and 
1o  the  hosts  of  heaven  if  the  two  combined  could  not  stay  even 
for  a  day  the  victorious  German  advance.    Contemptible,  indeed, 


must  Sir  .John  French's  gallant  command  have  seemed  to  the 
Kaiser  if  such  were  the  case.  Nor  were  the  angels  defeated  once 
only,  aecording  to  the  'eAndenco'  which  the  credulous  accept 
without  stopping  to  examine  it." 


Courtesy  of  '  "(ilfaninij'S  in  liue  LulturL-."  Mi-diiiii,  Dlii't. 

A  MOUNTAIN  OP   HONEY. 


COLLECTIVE   FOOLISHNESS 

WHAT  HE  CALLS  "group-imbecility"  is  described 
and  condemned  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical 
Times  (New  York,  February).  The  sudden  attacks 
of  panic  and  hysteria  to  which  crowds  are  subject  have  often 
been  studied  by  psychologists,  but  the  foolishness  of  the  crowd, 
especially  as  exemplified  by  some  popular  fads,  is  quite  as 
noticeable.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  all  our  considerations  of  social  and  industrial  exploitation 
we  overemphasize  the  greed  and  oppressiveness  of  the  master 
class.     But  little  account  is  taken  of  a  gr<>at  factor  that   enters 

into  the  problem,  and 
that  is  group-feeble- 
mindedness. The  de- 
gree to  which  people 
can  be  exploited  must 
often  be  a  revelation  to 
the  exploiters,  and  the 
l)oldness  of  the  latter  in 
activities  imfortunately 
afTecting  great  numbers 
of  the  public  is  often 
best  accoxmted  for  on 
the  basis  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  defec- 
tiveness of  the  victims. 
There  are  some  rough- 
and-ready  criteria  by 
which  we  can  judge  the 
appalling  simplicity  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic. One  of  these  is 
childish  amusements, 
like  the  Charlie  Chaplin 
cult.  The  spectacle 
manifested  by  those 
who  pay  continual  de- 
votion at  this  shrine, 
and  at  that,  of  the  senti- 
mental and  wholly  banal  type  of  movie  which  is  presented 
in  most  of  the  houses,  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  and  de- 
pressing ill  the  whole  range  of  modern  social  phenomena.  The 
apparent  impossibility  of  inducing  large  portions  of  the 
public  to  practise  personal  hygiene  of  the  most  elementary  sort 
is  another  index  of  the  rough-and-ready  kind.  The  behavior 
of  the  masses  in  time  of  war  or  of  threatened  war  is  another 
significant  thing.  The  ease  with  which  they  can  be  swayed  by 
'accelerators'  employing  factitious  slogans,  like  specious  appeals 
to  alleged  patriotisjn,  is  astounding.  The  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  cajoled  by  pensions,  bonuses,  and  compensation 
devices,  in  lieu  of  proper  wages,  is  imbelievable.  We  need 
to  study  more  carefully  the  crowd's  chronic  imbecility.  The 
eugenic,  the  politicial,  and  the  industrial  bearings  of  this  group- 
feeble-mindedness  are  most  important." 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  HONEY— A  reinarkable  home  of  honey- 
bees in  a  rock  in  (iriffit  h's  Park,  about  six  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  described  and  illustrated  in  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound 
Beach,  C^onn.,  February),  which  gives  credit  to  the  apiarian 
magazine  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  (Medina,  Ohio).     We  read: 

"The  park  contains  three  thousand  acres  of  mountain  scenery, 
beautiful  drives,  and  zoological  gardens,  but  bee-keepers  will 
be  interested  in  whaX  is  perhaps  the  biggest,  bee-rock  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  several  bee-trees  that  stand  in  the  reservation. 
The  rock  is  on  high  ground,  and,  while  it  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  siuTounding  country,  it  is  itself  so  perforated  by 
holes  and  excavated  by  cavities  that  it  has  become  a  fantastic^ 
object  in  which  we  may  see  the  forms  of  animals  and  the  faces  of 
men.  In  these  cavities  are  located  colonies  of  bees.  Appar- 
ently no  one  has  ever  explored  the  interior  of  the  rock  or  made 
any  attempt  to  take  the  honey.  The  rock  is  difficult  of  access; 
but  bees  can  be  seen  flying  in  at  the  various  apertures." 
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INSECTS    THAT    SEE   "INVISIBLE"   LIGHT 

MANY  ANIMALS  can  both  producr  and  hear  sounds 
highei-  or  lower  in  pitch  than  those  audible  lor  man. 
The  general  belief,  ho\ve\er,  has  been  that  no  such 
ditYerences  exist  in  the  perception  of  light,  and  that  all  (\ves, 
small  or  large,  simple  or  complicated,  are  keyed  exactly  to  the 
^■ory  same  scale  of  Ava\i^lengths  which  man  is  able  to  perccMve. 
In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
January  15),  Messrs.  J.  Fidel  Tristan  and  Gustave  Michaud,  of 
Costa  Rica  State  College,  assert  that  thcn-e  is  no  jjroof  of  this 
^"iew,  and  they  present  CAndence  of  the  abilitj'  of  certain  insects 
to  perceive  radiation  that  is  invisible  to  man  because  above  or 
below  the  limits  of  his  scale.     They  say: 

"The  extreme  diversity  in  the  auatomj-  of  eyes — in  the  general 
plan  as  well  as  in  the  details — added  to  the  fact  that  some  eyes 
an>  more  complicated  and  even  more  perfect  than  ours,  those  of 
birds,  frogs,  and  dragon-Hies,  for  instance,  just  as  the  nose 
of  dog's  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  man,  makes  it  probable  that 
some  species  can  see  beyond  one  extreme  at  least  of  our  visible 
spectrum  while  being  pei-haps  insensible  to  the  other.  In  other 
words,  while  some  species  may  not  see  the  extreme  violet,  they 
may  percei\e  some  of  the  spectral  region  which  follows  the 
extreme  red,  i.e.,  the  infra-red.  Again,  other  species  which  may 
be  insensible  to  the  extreme  red  probably  readily  perceive  some 
of  the  ultra-\-iolet.  Some  very  clever  experiments  made  by  Lord 
Avebury  seem  to  give  a  firm  foundation  to  the  latter  hypothesis, 
so  far  as  ants  are  concerned.     Says  the  English  natiu-alist: 

'"This  seems  to  me  strong  evidence  that  the  ultra-violet 
rays  are  visible  to  the  ants.  .  .  .  Now,  as  every  ray  of  homo- 
gent^ous  light  Avhich  we  can  perceive  at  all  appears  to  us  as  a 
distinct  color,  it  becomes  probable  that  these  ultra-violet  rays 
must  make  themselves  apparent  to  the  ants  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  color  (of  which  we  can  form  no  idea).' 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  sliifting,  upward  or  downward, 
as  the  ease  may  be,  in  the  scale  of  perceptible  Avave-lengths 
would  be  extremely  useful  to  some  species.  We  have  shown 
recently  that  photographs  made  in  infra-red  light  reveal  with  a 
wonderful  clearness  the  smaller  details  of  far-away  objects. 
Birds  which  rely,  for  the  finding  of  their  food,  exclusively  on  the 
vision  of  very  distant  objects  (vultures  and  other  raptores),  could 
see  better  if  their  retina  were  blind  to  the  diffused  and  troublesome 
^•iolet  and  blue,  while  sensitive  to  some  of  the  invisible  infra- 
red, for  which  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  transparent.  We 
have*  also  shown  that,  if  any  living  being  were  sensitive  mainly 
to  solar  ultra-violet,  grass,  foliage,  and  flowers  would  appear  to 
him  as  dark  or  black,  while  a  considerable  number  of  yellow 
flowers  would  be  for  him  of  a  bright,  luminpus  color— and  white 
as  snow  on  photographs  made  in  ultra-violet  light. 

"Now,  corollas  are  organs  the  main  function  of  which  is  to  be 
seen,  in  order  to  attract  those  insects  which  play  an  important 
part  in  the  fecundation;  if  no  insect  can  perceive  solar  ultra- 
\iolet  light,  how  it  is  that  some  flowers  are  dyed  with  an  intense 
ultra-violet  'color'? 

"Such  is  the  problem  which  led  us  recently  to  photograph,  in 
ultra-violet  and  infra-red  lights,  a  number  of  butterflies,  insects 
the  chromatic  sense  of  which  is  probably  highly  developed,  as, 
in  both  breeding  and  feeding,  they  are  guided  mainly  by  their 
sense  of  color.  .  .  .  The  main  results  of  these  researches  .  .  . 
can  be  briefly  stated  thus: 

"All  pigments  on  some  sixty-five  species  of  brightly  and 
diversely  colored  butterflies  absorb  more  or  less  completely 
ultra-violet  light.  .  .  .  The  only  exception  to  that  rule  is  a 
particular  kind  of  yellow  pigment  which,  on  the  contrary,  reflects 
the  short  waves  so  powerfully  as  to  appear  snow-white  on  the 
photographs  made  in  ultra-violet  light.  Sometimes  the  eye 
does  perceive  a  difference  between  the  yellow  pigment  which 
reflects  the  ultra-violet  and  that  which  absorbs  it.  In  other 
cases,  such  a  distinction,  at  simple  sight,  is  impossible.  In 
many  instances  one  and  the  same  butterfly  carries  on  his  wings 
both  kinds  of  yellow  pigment,  just  as  some  ultra-violet  flowers 
may  appear  to  be  uniformly  yellow  until  a  photograph  in  ultra- 
violet light  reveals  the  presence  of  yellow  zones  which  power- 
fully absorb  the  rays  while  other  yellow  zones  powerfully 
reflect  them  —  for  example,  common  squash  flower  and  dan- 
delion flower. 

"That  in  both  butterflies  and  flo-r  ers  the  only  pigment  which 
reflects  the  ultra-violet  should  be  yellow  seems  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence,  but  we  utterly  fail  to  see  the 
significance  of   the  fact  if   it  has  any.     On  the  other   hand,  it 


seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  presence  of  an 
intense  ultra-violet  color  on  the  wings  of  many  butterflies  should 
rtceive  an  intcn-pretation  dilferent  from  that  so  far  given  to  the 
|)resenc(^  of  other  colors  visible  to  us;  its  raison  d'etre  may  be 
to  favor  the  union  ot  sexes  or  to  protect  those  butterflies  which 
feed  on  ultra-violet  flowers.  If  it  b(^  borne  in  mind  that  the 
enormous  compound  eyes  of  butterflies  fill  most  of  the  head, 
while  a  pair  of  supplementary  simple  eyes,  the  use  of  which  is 
not  known,  generally  occupies  the  top  of  the  head,  it  seems  no 
wonder  that  such  a  complicated  visual  apparatus  should  be, 
in  some  r<>spects,  more  complete  than  ours  and  perhaps  sensitive 
to  wave-lengths  somewhat  shorter  than  the  short  wave-extreme 
of  our  visible  spectrum." 


GERMANY   UNDER   THE  WATER-WAGON 

GERMANY'S  WATER-WAGON  is  not  the  symboUc 
vehicle  celebrated  in  American  slang;  it  is  the  real 
article,  somewhat  akin  to  the  sprinkling-carts  of  our 
city  streets,  but  employed  instead  in  agricultural  districts  to 
abohsh  drought  by  purveying  artificial  rain.  On  June  20 
last,  the  Lokal  Ameiger  (Berlin)  annoimced  that  the  prevailing 
flrought  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  drought  of 
1911,  locally  celebrated,  bid  fair  to  be  eclipsed.  That  journal 
called  on  "German  inventiveness"  to  come  to  the  rescue  and 
suggested  that  some  system  of  watering-carts  might  prove 
effective.  A  week  later  (June  26)  it  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  use  of  such  vehicles  for  irrigation,  in  connection  with  an 
underground  pipe-system  for  water-supply,  had  already  been 
in  operation  for  some  time.  Our  translation  is  from  The  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement  (January  1),  which  quotes  the  Berlin 
daily  as  saying: 

"The  'German  inventiveness'  appealed  to  has  already  be- 
stirred itself  in  this  direction,  and  has  provided  a  method  for 
furnishing  refreshing  artificial  rains  to  the  languishing  fields. 
The  procedure  is,  in  brief,  as  follows:  At  some  watering-place, 
such  as  a  river,  brook,  lake,  or  even  a  generous  well,  the  water 
is  pumped  into  a  coarse-meshed  network  of  pipes  underlying  the 
piece  of  land  to  be  watered.  From  these  flxt  niain-pipe  lines 
the  water  is  led  through  flying-pipes  or  movable  conduits 
coupled  to  them  at  convenient  points  into  flexible  hose,  which  is 
coupled  to  peculiarly  designed  'rain-wagons.'  These  'rain- 
wagons,'  made  up  into  trains  w'hich  may  be  as  much  as  '200 
meters  long,  are  drawn  about  the  fields  as  they  pour  out  the 
needed  'rain'  in  the  desired  amounts. 

"This  device  does  not  come  from  Utopia;  it  js  actually  in  use 
in  our  dry  eastern  districts,  where  it  has  proved  its  value  to 
large-scale  agriculture  over  farms  of  about  6,000-  acres.  Four 
German  factories  are  now  putting  out  these  installations,  the 
only  essential  differences  being  in  the  execution,  the  design  of 
the  'rain- wagons,'  and  the  manner  of  operation.  The  first  in- 
stallation for  large-scale  artificial  raining  was  set  up  in  1910,  and 
it  was  followed  by  fifteen  to  twenty  additional  outfits.  It  is 
really  very  strange  that  this  field-sprinkling  has  not  been  more 
extensively  adopted,  for  the  method  has  proved  out  splendidly, 
and  the  drought  of  1911  has  emphasized  the  need  for  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  'artificial  rain'  sounds  too  Utopian,  and  also 
because  of  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  first  cost  and  the  running 
expenses.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  first  cost  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  other  usual  improvements,  such  as  drains,  (>tc.,  whih> 
the  total  current  expense  (including  interest,  deterioration, 
maintenance,  and  actual  operation)  is  quite  offset  by  the  in- 
creased yield  obtained  even  in  the  k>ss  diy  years.  In  the  dry 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  artificial  sprinkling  so  increased  the 
net  gains  that  the  cost  of  installation  may  be  wiped  out  the  first 
year.  .  .  .  Altho  such  an  increase  in  yield  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  large-scale  farming,  nevertheless  the  satisfaction  exprest  by 
those  planters  who  own  such  an  artificial  sprinkling-i)lant  proves 
that  there  also  the  improvemcMit  is  a  paying  one.  Unfor- 
tunately space  forbids  presenting  a  detailed  numerical  demon- 
stration of  the  magnitude  of  the  net  yields  obtained  by  this 
means 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  drought  of  101.'>  will  teach  a 
lesson  and  direct  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  more  forcibly 
than  usual  to  this  new  form  of  iniprovem(>nt.  Aft«>r  its  past 
successes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  great  agricultural 
significance." 
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THE   FIRST  MOVINO-PICTURE   MACHINE   IS   NOW  A  CHILD'S  TOY. 
The  "  whee!  of  life,"  or  zoetrope,  In  either  form  shown  hero,  gave  the  effect  of  motion  by  an  optical  illusion. 
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WHO    INVENTED   THE   MOVIES? 

IN  WHAT  did  the  invention'  of  the  modern  moving  picture 
consist?  This  depends  on  whether  an  invention  is  the 
origination  of  an  idea  or  the  perfection  of  something  that 
euables  us  to  put  that  idea  into  practise.  If  the  latter  is  the 
fact,  he  who  devised  the  continuous  roll  of  celluloid  film  is 
to  be  thanked  for  the  "movies"  that  we  now  witness  and 
enjoy.  This  is  the  view  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (Boston,  January  21),  who  comments  on  the 
claim,  made  in  a  current  periodical  by  W.  Friese-Greene,  of 
London,  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  cinematograph.  There 
is  excellent  ground, 
the  writer  thinks,  for 
the  claim  that  the 
moving  picture  is  of 
British  origin,  but  to 
establish  the  priority 
of  this  particular 
claimant  would  neces- 
sitate fixing  the  time 
and  point  at  which  the 
invention  took  form. 
He  goes  on: 

"As  in  many  other 
instances    where    de- 
vices making  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a 
certain  end  preceded 
invention,       properly 
speaking,  so  it  came 
about    that     motion- 
or  animated  pictures 
were    made    and    ex- 
hibited in  Great  Brit- 
ain before  the  key  to  cinematography,  through  the  photographic 
process,  was  discovered.      The  so-called  'wheel  of  life,'  a  me- 
chanical  device,  represented  the  movement  of  a  galloping  horse 
as  early  as  1833. 

"  The  machine  is  described  by  W.  G.  Horner  as  one  consist- 
ing of  a  hollow  cylinder  turning  on  a  vertical  axis  and  having  its 
surface  pierced  with  a  number  of  slots.  Around  the  interior 
was  arranged  a  series  of  pictures  representing  parts  of  the 
figure  intended  to  be  seen  in  motion,  and  when  the  cylinder  was 
rotated  the  observer,  looking  through  the  slots,  experienced  the 
illusion  of  seeing  the  object  in  motion.  This  finally  was  rediunul 
to  a  toy  that  was  in  common  use  at  a  very  recent  date. 

"Fifty-two  years  later  Mr.  Friese-Greene  was  engaged  in  his 
experiments.  These  were  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the  'wheel  of  life'  figures,  for  his  pictures  were  projected  on  a 
screen.  The  first  exhibition  of  his  work  took  place  at  34  Gays 
Street,  Bath,  being  tlie  'great  novelty'  of  a  sort  of  penny-reading 
held  there  one  evening.  The  picture  showed  a  girl  moving  her 
eyes  from  side  to  side,  and  so  skeptical  of  its  genuineness  was 
one  lady  present,  according  to  our  claimant,  that  she  walked 
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TWENTY  INCHES  OF  PICTURES  MADE  THE   FIRST  CINEMATOGRAPH 


up  to  the  sheet  on  which  the  picture  was  thrown  and  insisted 
on  touching  the  moving  eyes.  She  thought  some  confederate 
must  be  behind  the  sheet. 

"But  the  invention  of  the  cinematograph  was  not  yet,  nor 
can  it  be  traced  to  improvements  which  Mr.  Friese-Greene 
made  subsequently  in  his  apparatus.  There  had  been  tele- 
graphs before  Morse;  there  had  been  reaping-machines  before 
McCormick;  there  had  been  sewing-machines  before  Howe; 
there  had  been  printing-presses  before  Walter,  and  there  had 
unquestionably  been  mof ion-pictures  before  Marcy;  but,  just 
as  certain  as  the  perfecting-press  was  made  possible  by  the 
continuous  roll  of  white  paper,  the  cinematograph  was  made 
possible,  in  1890,  by  the  invention  of  the  celluloid  roU  film.  This, 
in  fact,  was  the  invention,  just  as  the  eye  in  the  point  of  the 

needle  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end,  the 
length  and  breadth, 
of  Elias  Howe's  dis- 
covery. When  it  was 
found  that  photo- 
graphs could  be  taken 
on  a  continuous  roll 
as  well  as  on  separate 
sheets,  the  same  pos- 
sibility thaf  the  con- 
tinuous- print  paper- 
roll,  or  'web,'  pre- 
sented to  Walter,  was 
presented  to  Edison 
and  to  others. 

Mr.  Priese-Greene 
had  faith  in  his  in- 
vention, patented  it, 
and  spent  about  £1,- 
000  in  its  promotion. 
He  invested  in  two 
improved  cameras  at 
£50  each  in  1889,  in 
which  year  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an 
animated  picture  resembling  a  modern  film.  This,  he  tells  us, 
was  a  picture  of  traffic  passing  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  it  'ran 
to'  about  twenty  feet  of  film.  Even  for  so  short  a  roll,  as  we 
would  call  it  now,  the  task  of  obtaining  the  pictures  in  con- 
secutive order  must  have  been  extremely  laborious.  'You  will 
smile,'  says  this  pioneer,  'at  the  idea  of  a  moving  picture  only 
twenty  feet  long,  but  it  was  a  great  triumph  and  created  quite 
a  sensation  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  assure  you.' 

"We  would  be  more  inclined  to  smile  at  this  performance  now 
were  it  not  for  the  sequel  to  all  of  Mr.  Friese-Greene's  labors. 
'The  Americans  and  Germans,'  he  says,  'particularly  the  Ger- 
mans, seized  upon  my  invention,  and  working  on  it  for  all  lh(\v 
were  worth,  soon  left  me  with  little  but  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  had  discovered  something  which  marked  an  epoch.' 
No  more  satisfaction  than  this  (and  there  is  more  solace  in  it 
than  the  world  imagines)  has  been  left  to  countless  disco\(M'ers 
and  inventors  before  and  since  this  man's  time.  Material 
reward  goes  more  seldom  to  the  person  who  conceives  an  id(>a 
than  to  the  person  who  picks  it  up  in  the  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  puts  it  to  practical  use." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


LINCOLN'S  POETIC  GENIUS 


LlKCOLX  has  probably  never  been  ineluded  among  the 
poets  eligible  for  admission  to  an  American  anthology, 
•^  but  the  essential  pot^tic  quality  (■^■e^  of  his  prose  is 
rather  enhanced  by  arranging  it  in  the  form  of  vers  h'hre.  This 
is  done  by  Dr.  Marion  Mills  Miller,  who  passes  more  lightly 
over  the  two  specimens  of  Lincoln's  metrical  compositions,  to 
prove  his  point  by  the  later  work.  The  Lincoln  bust  by  .Johannes 
Gelert,  he  thinks,  brings  out  the  poetic  side  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can's nature,  and  Dr.  Miller  proved  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  by 
showing  "a  little  Italian  shoe- 
black" a  photograph  of  this 
bust  and  asking  whom  it  repre- 
sented. "The  boy,  evidently 
prompted  by  a  recent  lesson, 
said  questioningly,  'Whittier':' — 
Longfellow?'"  Dr.  Miller  then 
told  him  it  was  Lincoln.  He 
answered:  "Well,  he  looks  like 
a  poet,  anj'TV'ay."  Writing  in 
The  National  Magazine  (Bos- 
ton), Dr.  Miller  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "Lincoln,  had  he 
lived  in  a  region  of  greater 
culture,  such  as  New  England, 
might  not  have  adopted  the 
engrossing  pursuits  of  law  and 
politics,  but,  as  did  Whittier, 
have  remained  longer  on  the 
farm  and  gradually  taken  uj) 
the  calling  of  letters,  compos- 
ing verse  of  much  the  same 
order  as  our  Yankee  bards,  and 
poetry  of  even  higher  merit 
than  some  produced."  Lin- 
coln's few  verses,  wTitten  short- 
ly before  he  went  to  Congress, 
were,  says  Dr.  JVliller,  "of  a 
kind  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  early  attempts  of  the 
American  poets  such  as  those 
named."  Dr.  Miller  does  not 
try  to  dodge  the  test.  In  a 
letter    to    his    friend    William 

Johnson,  Lincoln  explains  that  he  went  to  the  part  of  Indiana 
where  he  was  raised,  where  his  mother  and  only  sister  were  buried, 
and  from  which  he  had  been  absent  about  fifteen  years.    He  adds : 

"That  part  of  the  country  is,  within  itself,  as  unpoetical  as  any 
spot  of  the  earth;  but  still,  seeing  it  and  its  objects  and  inhabi- 
tants aroused  feelings  in  me  which  were  certainly  poetry;  tho 
whether  my  expression  of  those  feelings  is  poetry  is  quite  another 
question : 

Ary  childhood's  lionie  I  sec  again. 

And  sadden  with  tlie  view; 
And  still,  as  menior.v  crowds  ni>-  brain. 

There's  pleasure  iti  it  too. 

O  Memory!  (hou  midway  world 

'Twixt  earth  and  pai-adise, 
"Wliere  thing.s  deca>eil  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And,  freed  from  all  that'.s  earthly  vile. 

Seem  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright. 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 

All  bathed  in  liquid  Ught . 
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'  brings  out  the  poetic  side  of 


As  dusky  moxintain.s  please  the  eye 

When  twilight  chases  day: 
As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by. 

In  distance  die  away; 

As  leavuig  some  grand  waterfall. 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play, 
And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

W^here  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  things: 
But  seeing  them  to  mind  again 
The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 
How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 

Yoimg     childhood     growii,     strong 
manhood  gray: 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

T  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 
How   naught   from   death    could 
save, 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell. 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

T  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread. 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
,\nd  feel  ccompanion  of  the  dead) 

I'm  living  in  the  tombs. 

After  184G,  Lincoln,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  wrote  noth- 
ing in  verse,  but  "he  developed 
in  his  speeches  a  literary  style 
whicii  is  poetical  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term."  Dr.  Miller 
proceeds: 

"More  than  all  American 
statesmen,  his  utterances  and 
writings  possess  that  classic 
quality  whose  supreme  expres- 
sion is  found  in  CJreek  litera- 
ture. This  is  because  Lincoln's 
mind  was  essentially  Hellenic. 
First  of  all,  the  an-hitecture  of 
liis  thought  was  that  of  the 
(ireek  masters,  wlio,  whether 
as  Phidias  they  built  the  Par- 
tlu>non  to  crown  in  harmonious 
beauty  the  Acropolis,  or  as 
Homer  they  recorded  in  swell- 
ing narrative  from  its  dramatic 
beginning  the  strife  of  the  Aclueans  before  Troy,  or,  even  as  En- 
did,  they  developed  from  postulates  the  relations  of  space,  had  a 
deep  insight  into  the  order  in  which  Mother  Nature  was  striving 
to  express  herself,  and  a  reverent  impulse  to  aid  her  in  bodying 
forth  according  to  her  methods  the  id(>al  forms  of  the  cosmos, 
the  world  of  l>eauty,  no  less  within  the  soul  t>f  nuin  than  without 
it,  which  was  intended  by  such  help  to  be  realized  as  a  whole 
in  the  infinity  of  time,  and  in  part  in  the  vision  of  every 
true  workman.  In  short,  Lincoln  had  a  profound  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  that  which  Aristotle,  the  scientific 
analyst  of  human  thought  and  the  pliilo.sophcr  of  its  proper 
expression,  called  'poetic  justice."  He  strove  to  make  his 
reasoning  processes  strictly  logical,  and  to  this  end  carried  with 
him  as  he  rode  the  legal  circuit  not  law-books  but  a  copy  of 
Euclid's  geometry,  and  passed  his  time  on  the  way  demonstrating 
to  his  drivers  the  theon'tns  ther»>in  ))roposed,  'Demonstrate.' 
he  said,  he  consid»'red  to  l)e  the  great«>st  word  in  the  English 
language.  He  constructed  every  one  of  his  later  speeches  on  the 
plan  of  a  Euchdean  solution.  His  (\)opor  I'nion  spt>ech  on 
'Slavery  as  the  Fathers  Viewed  It,'  which  contributed  so  largely 
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(o  his  Presidential  nominatiou,  was  such  a  demonstration, 
settling  what  was  thereafter  never  attempted  to  be  controverted : 
his  contention  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  merely  tol- 
erated property  in  human  flesh  and  blood  as  a  primiti\e  and  pass- 
ing phase  of  civilization,  and  nev(>r  intended  that  it  should  bo 
])erpetuated  by  the  charter  of  the  Republic. 

"So,  too,  the  Gettysburg  speech,  brief  as  it  is,  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  thesis,  the  principles  upon  which  the  Fathers  founded 
the  nation,  and  of  the  heroic  demonstration  of  the  same  by  the 
soldiers  fallen  on  the  field,  and  the  addition  of  a  normal  corollary 
of  this,  the  high  resolve  of  the  living  to  prosecute  the  work  until 
the  \ision  f)f  the  Fathers  was  realized." 

"In  substance  of  thought  and  in  form  of  its  presentation," 
argues  Dr.  Miller,  "the  speech  is  as  perfect  a  poem  as  ever  was 
\\Titten,  and  e\-en  in  the  minor  qualities  of  artistic;  language — 
rhythm  and  cadence,  phonetic  euphony,  rhetorical  syml)olistn, 
and  that  subtle  reminiscence  of  a  great  literary  and  spiritual 
inheritance,  the  Bible,  which  stands  to  us  as  Homer  did  to  the 
ancients — it  excels  the  finest  gem  to  be  found  in  poetic  cabinets 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  downward."  Only  because  it  was 
not  wTitten  in  the  typography  of  verse,  with  capitalized  and 
paragraphed  initial  words  at  the  beginning  of  each  thought- 
group  of  words,  thinks  the  writer,  has  it  failed  of  recognition 
as  a  poem  by  academic  minds.  Dr.  Miller  straightway  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  his  point.  Here  is  the  speech,  throw^n  into  the 
new  poetic  style: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
A  new  nation, 
Conceived  in  liberty, 
And  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
'  That  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  m  a  great  civil  war, 

Testing  whether  that  nation, 

Or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated. 

Can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 

As  a  final  resting-place 

For  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

That  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 

That  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense. 

We  can  not  dedicate — 

We  can  not  consecrate — 

We  can  not  hallow — 

This  ground. 

The  brave  men.  living  and  dead. 

Who  struggled  here 

Have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 

To  add  or  detract. 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 

What  we  say  here, 

But  it  can  never  forget 

What  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living  rather. 

To  be  dedicated  hero  to  the  unfinished  work 

Which  they  who  fought  here  have  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 

To  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 

That  from  these  honored  dead 

We  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 

For  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 

That  we  here  highly  resolve 

That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 

That  this  nation,  under  God, 

Shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ; 

And  that  government  of  the  people. 

By  the  people,  and  for  the  people 

Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Lincoln  attained  this  classic  perfection  of  ordered  thought, 
and  with  it,  as  an  inevitable  a(!<!ompaniment,  this  classic  beauty 
of  expression,  only  by  great  struggle.     Adds  Dr.  Miller: 

"He  became  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  only  by  virtue  of  his 
moral  spirit.  He  was  (iontinually  correcting  deficiencies  in  his 
character,  which  were  far  greater  than  is  generally  received, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  American  historians  of  the  tribe  of 
Parson  Weems  to  find  by  force  illustrations  of  moral  heroism 
in  the  youth  of  our  great  men." 


BLAMING   GERMAN    EDUCATION 

NEARLY  FA'ERYTHING  in  Germany  has  been  blamed 
for  the  war  by  various  British  wTiters — now  the  German 
schools  are  found  guilty.  The  argument  is,  in  a  word, 
that  education  is  .so  completely  under  the  thumb  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  people  are  drilled  from  childhood  into  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  anything  and  e\erything  wilier!  by  those 
higher  up.  Mr.  (Veil  Shirley  elaborates  this  idea  in  the  London 
KmiiiKj  Sliitiihiril,  with  rei)roa('hful  side-remarks  to  the  many 
British  admirers  of  Gernutn  educational  methods.  He  asks 
caustic^ally  if  they  realize  that  "it  is  the  (Jermaii  system  of 
education  that  the  world  has  to  thank  for  this  great  war  and  for 
the  barbarities  and  atrocities  perpetrated  by  German  arms  and 
condoned  by  complacent  German  peoph^?"  Those  who  would 
make  allowances  by  absoKing  the  German  people  in  general 
while  condemning  the  Prussian  overlordship  yet  must  see  that 
"the  Cierman  people  of  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  .  .  . 
they  have  betm  deliberately  molded  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment."    He  goes  on: 

"Critics  of  modern  Germany  now  unite  in  staling  that  the 
present  condition  of  Germany  is  due,  above  everything,  to  an 
extraordinary  absence  of  liberty  both  of  thought  and  action. 
Many  of  the  critics  rightly  point  out  that  the  cause  of  this 
national  condition  has  been  the  lifelong  subjection  in  (Jermany 
of  the  individual  to  the  State.  For  years  the  German  nation 
has  been  dragooned  by  its  (lovernment  and  taught  to  rely  upon 
the  State  to  such  an  extent  that  independen(!e  of  thought  and 
act  has  simply  been  crusht  out.  The  Germans  have  become  a 
nation  of  intellectual  slaves.  This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
German  system  of  national  education,  the  system  which  we  have 
been  so  zealously  copying." 

The  British,  according  to  Mr.  Shirley,  "have  lauded  Germany, 
studied  Germany,  and  copied  Germany  year  after  year,"  and 
even  now  do  not  realize  to  what  an  extent  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  Germany.  Since  the  days  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  as  inspector  of  English  schools,  fifty  years 
ago,  "the  influence  of  German  methods  on  primary,  and  still 
more  on  secondary,  education  in  England  has  been  deep  and 
wide-spread."     For  example: 

"Our  State  organization  of  education,  set  up  in  1870,  and 
steadily  developed,  especially  by  the  Conservative  Pvducation 
Acts  of  1902  and  1903,  has  been  inspired  through  and  through 
by  the  German  ideal,  and  has  ."ollowed  the  German  example. 
And  the  great  campaign  for  'National  Edur^ation'  which  Lord 
Haldane  was  booming  just  before  the  war  (amid  the  applause 
of  most  Conservative  journals)  was  similarly  inspired  from  the 
'spiritual  home.'" 

From  this  the  writer  turns  to  examine  the  essence  of  the 
German  system,  which,  he  declares,  is  found  in  the  reliance  of 
the  German  Government,  ever  since  the  timc^  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  on  "education  as  its  most  powerful  means  of  compelling 
the  German  people  to  conform  to  its  will."     We  read: 

"The  primary  schools,  the  secondary  schools,  the  technical 
schools,  and  the  universities  are  all  under  the  control,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  State  officers.  From  the  days  of  Falk,  the  Prtissian 
Minister  of  Education  in  Bismarck's  time,  the  State  has  made, 
to  quote  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  again,  'a  determined  and 
organized  attempt  to  give  (Jerman  educ^ation  an  exclusively 
nationalistic  complexion.'  Not  only  are  the  schools  owned  and 
managed,  and  the  teachers  appointrnl  and  controlled,  by  State 
authorities,  but  even  the  subject-nuitter  of  the  school  curric- 
ulum is  supervised  by  the  State.  Among  the  duties  of  the 
State-education  authorities  in  Germany,  for  itistance,  are  the  ex- 
amination of  the  text-books  in  use  in  the  schools  and  the 
substitution  of  new  ones  for  those  that  are  officially  found  to  be 
unsuitable.  Dr.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  of  Berlin  University,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  authority  on  German  education,  has  written 
that  in  recent  years  'the  method  of  teaching  was  also  brought 
within  the  scope  of  official  regulation,  and  even  the  "correct- 
ness" of  personal  convictions  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils 
became  subject  to  inspection  and  compulsion.' 

"Education   in   Germany  has,   then,   been   mainly   a   means 
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•whereby  tlie  Ctovernment  oan  seoiire  its  hold  upon  the  peoph\ 
Professor  Sadler  has  written  that  in  Germany  "the  Civil  Service! 
includes  the  profession  of  teaching.'  And  another  authority — 
Mr.  Ellis  Barker — has  truly  said  that  'the  German  school  is  not 
a  social  but  a  purely  political  institution."  When  Germany 
set  out  to  'Prussianize'  the  conquered  territories  of  Alsace  and 
Poland,  education  was  one  of  its  most  powerful  weapons.  To 
quote  Treitschke  himself:  'In  the  Polish  provinces  they  (the 
schools)  are  necessary  in  order  to  promote  (iermanism.  We 
must  make  German  education  supreme  there.'  We  know  how 
abject  has  been  the  failure  of  this  i)olicy  in  Poland  and  Alsace, 
but  it  has  certainly  achieved  its  object  in  Germany  itself." 


TOO  MUCH  NEW  YORK  IN  OUR  DRAMA 

THE  GREATEST  DRAJMA  of  any  nation  must  always 
be  a  national  drama.  This  truism  uttered  by  ]Mr. 
Clayton  Hamilton  is  broadened  by  his  restatement  of 
the  truth  in  the  declaration  that  ' '  the  greatest  drama  must  tend 
more  and  more  to  be  provincial."  In  other  words,  to  see 
America,  we  must  turn  oiu"  back  on  New  York,  which  is  now 
"the  least  American  of  American  cities."  The  present  need  of 
our  domestic  drama,  he  thinks,  is  decentralization,  and  the 
assm-ance  he  feels  that  such  an  act  would  tend  to  improve  it  is 
drawn  from  the  examples  of  the  Dublin  and  Manchester  theaters, 
where  Lady  Gregory  and  Miss  Horniman  have  developed  more 
Adtal  drama  than  that  offered  by  the  London  dramatist.  This 
condition,  Mr.  Hamilton  declares,  in  Vogue  (March),  is  of 
"emphatic  interest  to  those  of  us  who  are  seriously  concerned 
with  the  development  of  a  native  drama  in  America."     For — 

"  The  chief  difficulty  that  impedes  the  progress  of  the  American 
drama  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our  plays 
are  written  in  New  York  and  written  from  the  New  York  point 
of  view.  New  York  is  not  jVmerica;  New  York  is  not  even — 
as  has  been  said  before — American;  and  to  see  America  only  as 
it  is  superficially  and  superciliously  seen  in  the  metropolis  is  not 
to  see  America  at  all.  For  a  true  interpretation  of  what  is  most 
definitively  national  in  our  national  life,  we  should  look  to  the 
provinces;  and  this  we  have  not  done,  except  in  a  few  extraordi- 
nary comj)ositions  like  'Children  of  Earth,'  by  Alice  Brown. 
Many  of  our  plays — the  majority,  perhajjs — are  set  in  little 
cities;  l)iit  in  these  plays  we  do  not  genuinely  study  the  life  of 
little  cities,  we  merely  transfer  to  a  different  locality  the  life  that 
has  been  studied  in  Times  Square.  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan's 
practise  is  a  case  in  i)oint.  Such  plays  as  '  Hit-the-Trail  Holliday,' 
'Broadway  Jones,'  and  'Get-Rieh-Quick  Wallingford '  are  set 
in  provincial  towns;  but  nearly  all  the  characters  behave  as 
Times  Square  people  would  behave  if  transported  to  a  little 
city,  and  not  at  all  as  natives  of  a  little  city  would  behave. 
Oxir  playwrights  tread  the  narrow  lane  that  is  bounded  by  the 
buildings  of  Broadway;  but  they  do  not  fare  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Manhattan  Island,  to  settle  down  and  look  about 
with  open  eyes,  until  they  can  achieve  the  miracle  of  discovering 
America." 

Turning  back  to  the  field  whence  he  draws  his  proof,  Mr. 
Hamilton  goes  on  to  show  how  in  recent  years  "the  focus  of  the 
best  dramatic  creation  in  the  British  Isles  has  been  shifted 
from  London  to  the  provinces."     Thus: 

"Very  remarkable  and  richly  human  plays  have  come 
from  Lancashire  (like  Stanley  Houghton's  'Hindle  Wakes'),  from 
Yorkshire  (like  Githa  Sowerby's  'Rutherford  and  Son'),  from 
Wales  (like  'Change,'  by  J.  O.  Francis),  from  Scotland  (like 
Graham  Moffat's  'Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings'),  and  from  Ireland, 
where  half  a  dozen  worthy  dramatists  have  spurred  one  another 
on  to  a  very  ecstasy  of  productivity;  but,  in  the  same  period, 
scarcely  any  richly  human  plays  have  come  from  London  play- 
wrights writing  about  London  life.  Thus,  altho  the  British 
theater  is  still  centered  of  necessity  in  the  metropolis,  the 
British  drama  has  lately  found  its  most  fruitful  source  of  genuine 
inspiration  elsewhere. 

"The  practical  reascm  for  this  change  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  greatest  drama  is  called  into  '/nng  by  the  greatest  theater; 
and  the  two  greatest  theaters  in  the  British  Isles  at  present  are 
the  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin  and  the  Gaiety  Theater  in  Man- 
chester. In  both  of  these  institutions — for  they  ar(>  worthy  of 
that  dignified  and  lofty  word — the  repertory  system  is  main- 


tained, and  every  encouragement  is  offered  to  new  authors  to 
do  their  very  best,  regardless  of  commercial  consequences.  The 
London  theaters,  like  the  theaters  of  New  York,  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  new  playwrights  only  after  their  existence  has 
been  proved;  but  both  Miss  Horniman  and  Lady  Gregory  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  find  new  playwrights,  and 
compel  them  to  come  within  the  theater.  Thus  Miss  Horniman 
discovered  Stanley  Houghton,  encouraged  him  to  write  his 
masterpiece,  and  made  him  famous  throughout  the  world,  at  an 
age  when  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
compel  a  recognition  of  his  worth  in  the  metropolis.  But, 
regardless  of  how  andj  why  the  change  has  been  effected,  it 
must  be  said  emphatically  that  this  shift  in  the  dramatic 
locus  of  the  British  Isles  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  British 
drama.  It  has  brought  the  British  drama  closer  to  the  soil, 
made  it  more  real  and  more  sincere,  freed  it  almost  utterly  from 
artifice,  and  in  making  it  more  local  has  made  it  in  the  deepest 
sense  more  national. 

"A  peculiarity  of  modern  progress  has  been  a  leveling  of 
national  distinctions  in  the  life  of  the  biggest  cities  in  the  world. 
Immediate  communication  by  telegraph  and  constant  travel 
by  rapid  transit  have  caused  great  cities  to  conform  to  a  com- 
promise of  custom  that  is  not  national  but  cosmopolitan.  Life, 
on  any  of  the  higher  levels  of  society,  no  longer  differs  greatly 
in  London  or  New  York,  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  in  Petrograd  or 
Rome.  The  seeker  after  traits  that  are  definitively  national 
must  plunge  into  the  provinces.  To  see  France,  the  traveler 
must  keep  away  from  Paris;  and  to  see  England,  he  must  turn 
his  back  on  London.  New  York  is  now  the  least  American  of 
American  cities,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has  become 
the  most  cosmopohtan.  A  metropolis  acquiring  international 
importance  ceases  to  be  national." 


WOMEN   IN  THE   ORCHESTRA 

y4  N  "INCOMPREHENSIBLE  BLUNDER"  is  being  made 
/-\  in  our  exclusion  of  women  from  symphony  orchestras, 
•^  -^  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  leading  orchestra  conductors. 
Mr.  Leopold  Stokowski.  His  verdict  is  based  on  a  recognition 
of  the  peculiar  capacities  of  women  for  this  field  of  work.  "The 
particular  spirit  that  women  put  into  music,  th(>ir  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  their  devotion  to  anything  they  undertake,  would 
be  invaluabh^  in  the  formation  of  symphony  orchestras.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  their  delight  in  their  work,  they  are  quick  to  get  1  he 
meaning  of  a  score,  nimble- witted  in  taking  in  a  new  idea,  and 
most  conscientious  about  appointments,  time,  and  practise." 
In  The  Crnftsvuin  (March)  this  tribute  to  women's  adaptability' 
to  a  new  sphere  is  thus  elaborated: 

"When  I  think  of  women  as  I  see  them  in  the  musical  world, 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing,  their  fine  spirit,  excellent  te<'h- 
nique,  I  realize  what  a  splendid  power  we  are  letting,go  to  waste  in 
this  country,  and  in  other  countries,  too.  What  poor  economy  it 
is  1o  take  it  for  granted  that  wom(>n  are  not  ready  to  enter  liu- 
world  of  art,  are  not  capable  of  becoming  fluent  channels  ft)r  the 
expression  of  genius.  We  are  deliberately  shutting  away  great 
forces  for  beauty  and  progress  by  leaving  women  out  of  our 
scheme  of  tilings  in  the  art-world.  We  are  sacrificing  accomplish- 
ment to  tradition;  for  the  sake  of  not  making  the  effort  of 
opening  our  spiritual  eyes  we  are  leaving  unu.sed  a  power  of 
achievement  as  great,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  electricity  in  the 
clouds  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  bring  into  our  homes  to 
help  us  live  our  lives  more  easily  and  comfortably. 

"You  ask  me  if  women  will  become  conductors  of  orchestras. 
Who  knows?  That  is  a  matter  of  physical  endurance  as  well 
as  spiritual  insight.  1  doubt  vctv  much  if  you  could  even  take 
any  well-trained  soldier  in  excelknit  physical  condition  and  put 
him  through  three  hours  of  such  exertion  as  conducting  the 
'Walkiire'  without  laying  down  tlu^  baton  at  {hv  end  of  the  opera 
in  a  state  of  physical  exhaustion.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  physical  energy  essential  for  good  conducting.  And  then. 
if  you  add  the  intense  nerve-strain  and  the  mental  strain,  I  doubt 
v(iry  much  indeed  if  women,  trained  as  they  are  to-daj-  physically, 
could  manage  an  entire  opera." 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Stokowsld  makes  some  interesting 
comparisons  between  the  catholicity  of  taste  in  American  and 
European  audiences.  He  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  task,  as  ho 
is  a  Pole,  born  in  London,  who  lived  chiefly  there  and  in  Paris 
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before  coming  to  oiir  shores.  A  fact  of  great  importance,  he 
finds,  is  tlie  "universal  quality"  of  the  American  audience's 
appreciation  of  music: 

"This  can  not  be  said  of  any  other  people.  The  American 
audience  is  enthusiastic  for  everything  that  is  good  and  worth 
while  in  music.  In  France,  for  instance,  the  French  people 
demand  all  of  the  very  best  French  music  and  the  classical 
music  from  Germany;  Beethoven  and  Bach  are  gi'eatly  appre- 
ciated, but  Strauss  and  Mahler,  Reger  and  Schonberg  are 
but  httle  played.  We  can  reverse 
this  statement  exactly  for  Ger- 
manj^  and  Austria.  Naturally,  there 
all  the  great  music  of  their  own  coun- 
tries receives  a  wide-spread  response, 
and  the  classic  French  music  is  also 
presented  in  concert  and  song;  ])ut 
in  (Jermany  and  Austria  we  hear  far 
too  little  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  Dukas. 
Cesar  Franck,  and  still  less  of  those 
great  artists  of  the  modern  Russian 
school.  I  need  not  say  that  the  mod- 
ern music  of  every  school  is  welcomed 
in  America.  There  are  no  limitations 
set  to  your  enthusiasm.  The  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  freedom  and  liberty  is 
surely  realized  to  the  utmost  in  one 
thing — in  the  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Americans  demand  but  one  thing, 
namely,  that  what  is  given  them  is 
the  best  of  its  kind.  In  this  ideal, 
at  least,  the  American  audience  is 
paramount  to  any  other  in  the 
world. 

"I  am  especially  interested  in  this 
fact  about  America  because  I  myself 
enjoy  all  music — the  simple  music  and 
the  great,  the  music  of  the  people, 
and  the  music  of  classic  exclusive- 
ness.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  'vulgar  nmsic'  any 
more  than  we  would  speak  of  a  vulgar 
soul.  A  human  being  may  have 
vulgar  traits,  but  music  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  soul,  and  so  it 
can  not  be  vulgar.  It  may  be  un- 
inspired, it  may  lack  harmony,  it  may 
be  without  permanent  beauty,  but  it 
can  not  be  vulgar  any  more  than  a 
picture  done  by  an  artist  who  loves 
humanity  can  be  vulgar.  In  England 
we  hear  people  speak  of  Hogarth, 
of   Van  Ostade,  as  vulgar  painters; 

this  is  quite  ridiculous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  men  of 
wider  sympathies  than  most  of  us,  men  who  find  in  all  hu- 
manity a  subject  for  their  art,  just  as  a  musician  should  find 
in  all  nature  a  subject  for  his  music.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
man  can  be  a  great  artist  who  is  not  a  great  lover  of  humanity, 
and  you  can  not  become  great  and  love  only  a  selected  few 
human  beings.  Every  manifestation  of  humanity  the  world 
over  must  interest  you  if  your  art  is  to  express  'the  great  vi- 
l.Jity'— life  itself. 

"There  is  really  only  one  curb  that  should  be  put  upon  the 
interest  of  the  artist  in  life — the  spiritual  health  of  the  com- 
munity. If  we  are  feeding  the  community  with  j)oison,  then  the 
time  is  come  to  stop.  But  there  again,  who  is  to  decide  what 
is  spiritually  good  for  a  nation  and  what  will  demoralize  it? 
I  (consider  that  it  is  a  part  of  every  artist's  duty  to  study,  to 
understand  what  will  develop  the  community;  and  if  he  is  not 
sensitive  enough  to  pour  out  through  his  work  the  necessary 
!;piritual  sustenance,  then  he  is  not  essential.  I  believ(\  for 
instance,  that  every  conductor  of  a  symphony  orchestra  should 
feed  the  audience  with  sustenance  of  ricli  beauty  and  variety; 
also,  he  should  realize  that  hearty,  healthy,  vigorous  music  is 
not  vulgar,  just  as  the  man  who  paints  must  realize  that  tlu^ 
humble  peoph;  are  not  vulgar,  that  they  are  sometimes  very 
close  to  the  source  of  that  power  for  expressing  beauty  which 
we  call  genius 

"As  for  th(!  present  generation  of  nmsicians,  in  the  main, 
war  will  not  stop  their  capacity  for  creating.  Once  a  man's 
soul  has  been  touched  into  life,  nothing  can  take  from  him  his 
desire  to  express  life;  nothing,  at  least,  ex(H)pt  death.  One 
remembers  that  war  did  not  stop  Beethoven  in  his  work,  and 


that  he  composed  within  the  sound  of  bombardment;  that 
Cesar  Franck,  back  in  the  seventies,  when  Germany  went  into 
France,  continued  to  score  his  'Redemption.'  So  for  the  prt>s- 
ent,  at  least,  we  shall  go  on  receiving  musical  scores  wherever 
musicians  exist.  And  afterward,  if  peace  comes  to  us  again, 
who  shall  say  that  it  will  be  merely  a  material  peace,  a  cessa- 
tion of  strife,  a  blind  urge  for  material  comfort  again?  It 
may  be  that  through  conflict  some  strange,  new  force  shall 
have  been  liberated  to  illuminate  the  Avorld  and  cast  out  the 
shadows  of  this  present  universal  tragedy." 


LEOPOLD    STOKOWSKI, 
Who  finds  a  "universal  quality"  in  the  musical  appreciation  of  American  audiences. 


RESTORING  LOUVAIN'S  LIBRARY— Friends  of  learning 
who  heard  with  horror  of  the  destruction  of  the  famous  library- 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  says  the  Boston  Transcripl,  will 
learn  with  gi'atification  that  steps  toward  the  replacement  of  the 
crippled  institution  are  well  under  way: 

"Upward  of  five  thousand  volumes  have  already  been  con- 
tributed by  libraries  and  individuals  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  many  guaranties  of  help  which  have  yet  to  materialize. 
The  custodian  of  these  gifts  is  the  John  Rylands  Library  of 
Manchester,  England,  which  has  received  its  principal  contri- 
butions from  English  sources.  America  has  not  yet  done  its 
share  in  t^^  rehabilitation  of  Louvain  University,  altho  the 
librarian  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  acknowledges  a  valuable 
contribution  from  Clark  University,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Doubt- 
less the  ending  of  the  war  will  result  in  bringing  to  the  Univ(n'sit  y 
of  Louvain  substantial  contributions  from  public  and  private 
lil)raries  in  this  country.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  duplica- 
tion, it  is  requested  that  intending  donors  send  lists  of  books 
to  be  contributed  to  Hem-y  (iuppy,  A.M.,  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester,  England,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  tiie 
custody  and  (cataloging  of  the  books  sent. 

"In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat 
there  has  recently  been  published  a  work  by  Paul  Delannoy, 
entitled  '  L'Universite  de  Louvain:  Conference's  donnees  au 
College  de  France  en  Fevrier,  191.").'  M.  Delannoy,  the  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  delivered  these  lectiu"es  in  Paris 
last  year,  sketching  in  a  l)rief  and  vi\'id  manner  the  principal 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  university  from  its  foundation  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time." 


"THE    WHITE   COMRADE" 

WHETHER  THE  STORY,  at  one  time  widely  believed 
in  England,  that  angels  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
in  the  battle  at  Mons,  has  any  other  foundation  than 
the  tale  of  "'The  Bowmen,"  WTitten  by  Arthur  Machen,  remains 
for  futm-e  psychic  researchers  to  decide.  While  that  inquiry 
is  being  pursued,  another  of  more  exclusively  French  origin  may 
also  engage  their  attention.  It  is  the  apparition  of  "  Le  Cainarade 
Blanc,"  of  whom  "at  Nancy,  in  the  Ai-gonne,  at  Soissons,  and 
Vpres"  men  talk  with  hushed  voices.  The  Living  Church 
(Milwaul*e)  passes  on  an  article  from  Life  and  Work  giving  the 
account  of '.the  "friend  of  the  wounded"  furnished  by  a  soldier. 
After  many  a  hot  engagement  a  man  in  white  had  been  seen 
bending  over  those  who  lay  behind  on  the  field.  "Snipers  sniped 
at  him.  Shells  fell  all  around.  Nothing  had  power  to  toucli 
him.  This  mysterious  one,  whom  the  Frencb  called  '  The  Com- 
rade in  White,'  seemed  everywhere  at  once."  The  soldier's 
account  proceeds  more  circumstantially: 

"It  was  the  next  day.  At  noon  we  got  word  to  take  the 
trenches  in  front  of  us.  They  were  two  hundred  yards  away,  and 
we  weren't  well  started  till  we  knew  that,  the  big  guns  had  failed 
in  their  work  of  preparation.  We  had  advanced  150  yards 
when  we  found  it  was  no  good.  Our  (captain  (tailed  to  us  to  take 
cover,  and  just  then  I  was  shot  through  both  legs. 

"I  feU  into  a  hole  of  some  sort.  ■  1  suppose  I  fainted,  for  when 
I  opened  my  eyes  I  was  all  alone.  The  pain  was  horrible,  but.  I 
didn't  dare  to  move  lest  the  (xermans  shoiild  see  me,  for  th^y. 
were  only  fifty  yards  away,  and  1  did  not  expect  mercy.  I  was 
glad  when  the  twilight  came.  There  were  men  in  my  own 
(company  who  would  run  any  risk  in -the  darkness  if  they  thought 
a  comrade  was  stiU  alive. 

"The  night,  fell,  and  soon  I  heard  a  step,  not  stealthy,  as  I 
expected,  but  quiet  and  firm,  as  if  neither  darkness  nor  death 
could  check  those  untroubled  feet..  So  httle  did  I  guess  wimt 
was  coming  that,  even  when  T  saw  the  gleam  of  white  in  the 
darkness  I  thought  it.  was  a  peasant  in  a  white  smock,  or  perhaps 
a  woman  deranged.  Suddenly  T^uessed  that  it  was 'The  Com- 
rade in  White.' 

"At  that,  very  moment  tlie  CJerman  rifles  began  to  shoot.  The 
Ijullets  could  scarcely  miss  such  a  target,  for  he  Hung  out.  his 
arms  as  tho  in  entreaty,  and  then  drew  them  back  till  he  stood 
Hke  one  of  those  wayside  crosses  that  we  saw  so  often  as  we 
marched  through  France.  And  he  spoke.  The  words  sounded 
familiar,  but.  all  I  remember  was  the  beginning,  'If  thou  hadst, 
known,'  and  the  ending,  'but.  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.' 
And  then  he  stooped  and  gathered  me  into  his  arms — me,  the 
biggest  man  in  the  regiment — and  carried  me  as  if  1  had 
been  a  child. 

' '  I  must  have  fainted  again,  for  I  awoke  to  consciousness  in  a 
little  cave  by  a  stream,  and  '  The  Comrade  in  White '  was  washing 
my  wounds  and  binding  them  up.  1  wanted  to  know  what  1 
could  do  for  my  friend  to  help  him  or  to  serve  him.  He  was 
looking  toward  the  stream  and  his  hands  were  clasped  in  prayer; 
and  then  I  saw  that  he,  too,  had  been  wounded.  I  could  see,  as  it 
were,  a  shot- wound  in  his  liand,  and  as  he  prayed  a  drop  of 
blood  gathered  and  fell  to  the  ground.  I  cried  out.  I  could  not 
help  it,  for  that  wound  of  his  seemed  to  be  a  more  awful  thing 
than  any  that  bitter  war  had  shown  me.  'You  are  wounded, 
too,'  I  said.  Perhaps  he  heard  me,  perhaps  it  was  the  look  on 
my  face,  biit  he  answered  gently:  'This  is  an  old  wound,  but  it 
has  troubled  me  of  late.'  And  then  I  noticed  sorrowfully  that 
the  same  cruel  mark  was  on  his  feet.  You  will  wonder  that  I  did 
not  know  sooner.  I  wonder  myself.  But  it  was  only  when  I 
saw  his  feet  that  I  knew  him." 

Light,  a  magazine  in  London  devoted  to  psychic  subjects, 
prints  the  following  letter  proving  how  wide-spread  in  the 
French  ranks  is  the  belief  in  the  appa;j-Ition: 

"Sir:  I  was  much  struck  by  the  account  in  Light  of  '  Le 
Camarade  Blanc,'  as  for  some  time  past  I  have  heard  of  him 
through  the  wounded  soldiers  I  came  across  in  the  hospitals  at 


Nice.  Many  of  (hciu— men  from  the  Eighty-seventh  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  who  have  been  fighting 
in  the  Argonntv— have  seen  him,  and  on  several  occasions  he  has 
walked  tlu-ougli  their  trenches. 

"He  has  chiefiy  been  observed  after  severe  fighting,  bending 
over  the  dying  and  helping  them  to  pass  away  in  peace;  he  has 
often  been  shot  at  by  the  Germans,  but  apparently  pays  no 
heed  to  them.  I  had  heard  all  this  weeks  ago,  and  had  been 
much  interested,  so  that  when  the  article  in  Light  caught  my 
ey(^  1  translated  it  into  French  and  gave  it  to  some  of  the  men 
to  read;  they  said  it  must  be  the  same  apparition  which  comes 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  Argonne;  they  also  added  that  it  seemed 
to  Hit  from  one  place  to  another,  and  had  been  seen  by  many 
•ii  Soissons,  Nancy,  and  Ypres. 

"Yours,  etc.,  "E.  B.  M. 

"Nice,  France,  June  6,  191.5." 


THE   SUNDAY   PAPER  AS  A  "NECESSITY" 

MODESTY  ALONE  prevented  the  Sunday  papers  from 
reprinting  on  their  front  pages  the  judicial  eulogy 
of  the  Sunday  paper  read  by  Judge  Woodson,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  thinks  a  writer  in  The  New  Republic. 
The  judge,  with  the  concjin-ence  of  his  associates  on  the  bench, 
definitely  decided  that  the  Sunday  paper  as  we  have  it  is  neither 
a  menace  nor  a  luxur>',  but  a  "work  of  necessity."  Not  content 
with  classing  the  daily  press  with  the  Cluirch,  the  home,  and 
the  public  school,  as  one  of  the  four  great  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  Missoxu-i  judge  went  on  to  aver  that  the  paper  is 
more  potent  in  its  beneficence  on  Sunday  than  on  Monday.  So 
that  The  New  Republic  does  not  "quite  understand  why  every 
Sunday  editor  was  not  front -pag<'dly  (mchanted  by  Judge 
Woodson's  picture  of  the  toiling  ma.sses  reading  the  Sunday 
])apers."  The  story  of  this  case,  of  interest  to  both  friends  anil 
toes  of  the  latter-day  (hnelopnxent  of  the  Sunday  paper  and  to 
those  interested  in  Sabbatarian  legishition,  is  presented  as  follows: 

"A  mercliant  who  had  been  advertising  in  the  St.  Louis 
l\>sl  Dispatch,  daily  and  Simday,  refused  not  so  \ery  long  ago  to 
pay  that  part  of  his  bill  which  was  for  Sunday  advertising.  '1 
don't  have  to,' said  he.    'Look,' he  said,  'at  Section  4801  R.  S.  1909': 

"'Every  person  who  shall  either  labor  himself,  or  compel  or 
permit  his  apprentice  or  servant,  or  any  other  person  under  his 
charge  or  control,  to  labor  or  perform  any  work  other  than 
the  liousehold  offices  of  daily  necessity,  or  other  works  of  neces- 
sity or  charity,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  hunting  game  or  shooting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars.' 

"The  trial  court  said  the  merchant  need  not  pay  for  his 
Sunday  advertising.  The  St.  Louis  C^ourt  of  Appeals  in  a 
luianimous  opinion  held  that  he  must  pay,  but  certified  the  cause 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  'for  determination  because  the 
opinion  was  in  conflict  with  the  decision  of  the  Kansas  City 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Knapp  Companv  v.  Culbertson, 
152  Mo.  App.  147.' 

"The  Supreme  (^ourt  of  Missouri  saw  that  'the  oidy  question 
presented  is  whether  or  not  the  publication  of  the  great  daily 
papers  of  the  country  on  Sunday  is  a  work  of  necessity,"  and 
opined  also  that  'in  order  to  decide  tliat  question  correctly  we 
should  take  a  brief  view  of  the  service  the  great  daily  papers  of 
the  cities,  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  what  we  call  the  press 
of  the  country,  is  doing  for  hunuinity.'" 

From  tho  opinion  wTitten  by  Judge  Woodson,  The  New 
Rcpuhlic  further  quotes  as  follows: 

"The  press  disseminates  practically  all  of  the  public  news  of 
the  world  and  a  large  part  of  that  which  is  personal;  it  imparts 
intelligence  regarding  the  public  health,  public  morals,  and 
public  safety,  and  materially  aids  in  the  preservation  of  the  two 
former  and  in  the  defense  of   the  latter;    it  is  the  mouthpiece 
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of  the  statesman  and  lawmaker,  and  proclaims  to  the  world 
how  governmental  affau-s  are  administered;  it  points  to  the 
capable  and  honest  official  usually  with  just  commendation, 
and  singles  out  the  inefficient  and  those  d<T«'lict  in  duty;  and  as 
a  rule  is  at  the  head  of  those  (collecting  and  disbursing  i)ublie 
charity.  Moreover,  the  press  is  a  great  educator  in  literature, 
art,  and  science,  and  points  out  their  beneficent  influence  upon 
the  home,  morality,  and  religion;  it  enables  the  poor  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  procure  employment, 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  best  and  cheapest  necessities 
of  life  and  the  most  reliable  places  where  they  may  be  procured; 
.  .  .  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  all  good  and  useful  vocations  of  life. 
"The  great  service  the  press  is  rendering  to  humanity  is 
performed  on  Sunday  as  well  as  upon 
Monday  or  upon  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  and  its  beneficence  is  more  potent 
on  the  former  than  on  the  latter,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  toiling  masses  have 
more  time  to  read  the  papers  upon  Sun- 
day than  upon  any  other  day  of  the  week, 
and  therefore  acquire  greater  knowledge 
and  information  from  them  regarding  the 
matters  stated  on  that  day  than  upon 
any  other  day." 


euthanasia  would  offer  an  immediate  solution  of  an  otherwise 
hopeless  problem."     But — 

"Not  one  person  familiar  with  her  history  in  these  long  years 
of  invalidism  will  say  that  she  lived  in  vain,  that  the  world  is 
not  better  for  her  broken  existence,  that  her  removal  from  eartli 
half  a  eenturjr  ago  would  have  been  in  accord  with  sound  public- 
policy.  If  she  did  not  produce  shirt-waists,  or  poems,  or  world- 
shaking  political  theories,  she  did  something  not  less  admirable. 
Slie  set  an  example  of  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  in  suffering 
that  heartened  and  upheld  many  a  wearj'  man  and  woman,  that 
salved  many  a  bruised  heart,  and  that  put  new  strength 
in  many  a  faltering  victim  of  the  accidents  and  tribulations 


Cupi  riglitt'd  by  Uinlcrwoud  ti: 

Miss  Mollie  Fancher 
and  tribulations 


FIFTY  YEARS   OF  SPIRI- 
TUAL VICTORY 

A"  NON-PRODUCER,  contributing 
nothing  of  material  usefulness 
^  to  the  world,"  was  Mollie  Fan- 
cher. In  this  brief  phrase  the  New  York 
Sun  sums  up  one  side  of  the  life  of  a  bed- 
ridden cripple  who  lived  fifty  years  in  this 
condition.  Moved  doubtless  by  many 
current  views  of  the  world  to-day,  The 
)Siin^  observes  that  "under  the  stern  re- 
quirements of  that  high  conception  of 
efficiency  which  now  obtains,  she  had  no 
place  in  the  community.  She  cotild  not 
tend  a  machine  in  a  factory,  she  was  not 
a  literary  genius,  her  once  -  talked  -  of 
psychic  powers  are  forgotten,  she  was 
incapacitated  from  presiding  over  a 
woman's  club."     One  day   in    1865    she 

took  to  her  bed,  and  "it  was  known  to  her  and  her  medical  ad- 
visers that  she  would  never  recover  her  health."  On  February 
3,  "she  celebrated  with  cakes  and  smiles  and  presents  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  lying  in  bed  day  after  day,  Ameri- 
ca's most  famous  invalid."  The  Sun  in  a  notice  of  her  death, 
which  followed  on  the  11th,  writes  this: 

"Death  had  only  to  snip  a  frayed  thread  to  claim  Miss  Fancher, 
for  living,  as  most  persons  conceive  it,  stopt  for  her  on  a  spring 
morning  in  1865,  when  she  left  home,  a  handsome,  popular  girl 
of  sixteen,  soon  to  be  married,  and  was  brought  back  to  her  room 
a  helpless,  hopeless  invalid — the  result  of  an  accident  by  which 
she  was  dragged  a  block  by  a  street-car.  Her  spine  was  injured 
past  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  many  times  since  then  she  had 
been  given  up  for  dead. 

"But  the  woman  clung  to  life  joyously,  submitting  to  every 
method  doctors  could  suggest  and  frequently  lajjsing  into  a 
coma  so  deathlike  that  on  one  occasion  an  undertak(>r  was  called 
in,  but  she  stirred  in  time  to  prevent  h(>r  being  buried  alive. 
During  the  first  nine  years  after  the  accident  Miss  FaucluT  could 
not  see  or  hear,  and  had  very  little  use  for  her  hands,  and  during 
this  period  she  developed,  her  friends  said,  extraordinary  psycho- 
logical powers  which  gave  her  second  sight. 

"Later  she  regained  her  normal  faculties,  and  on  lier  jubilee 
she  chatted  pleasantly  and  vivaciously  with  a  reporter  for 
The  Sun  about  the  plans  for  her  golden  jubihH\  as  she  called  it, 
and  about  how  pleased  she  was  that  I*resident  Wilson  had  sent 
her  a  cordial  letter  in  response  to  her  invitation." 

In  those  days  back  in  18G5,  with  only  a  hopeless  future  In 
prospect,  "surely  in  such  a  case,  if  in  any,"  observes  The  Sun, 


UikUmwuoiI.   ^'  \\    "I'll, 

UNSUBDUED  BY  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PAIN. 

,  who  "put  new  strength  in  many  a  faltering  victim  of  the  accidents 
of  a  world  no  amount  of  sociology  can  make  easy  for  most  of  us." 


of  a  world  no  amount  of  sociology  can  make  easy  for 
most  of  us. 

"With  those  qualities  that  men  look  on  as  the  rarest  gifts  of 
nature  Miss  Fancher  was  not  notably  endowed.  Her  virtues 
were  of  the  homely,  every-day  order;  not  the  kind  romantic 
dreamers  attribute  to  their  ideals,  but  the  sort  wisdom  seeks  in 
the  companions  of  a  hard  march.  She  possest  the  splendid 
curiosity  that  keeps  interest  ahve;  the  warm  affection  that  tends 
the  lamp  of  friendship  with  ceaseless  care;  the  fine  spirit  of 
boldness  that  forbids  a  sigh  for  what  might  have  been  and  dis- 
covers the  possibilities  of  true  pleasure  adverse  circumstance 
hides.  And  from  the  narrow  limits  of  her  perpetual  prison,  from 
which  no  human  power  could  liberate  her,  her  spirit,  untrain- 
meled  by  the  mischances  that  had  subdued  its  frame,  performed 
a  work  of  highest  import,  to  the  real  and  lasting  benefit  of  the 
thousands  to  whom  her  unaffected  character  made  her  a  guide 
and  counselor  mor(>  helpful  than  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers 
or  tlu!  most  vigilant  of  moralists. 

"There  is  no  yardstick "A\ath  which  to  measure  the  works  of  a 
good  man.  There  is  no  statistical  atlas  in  which  this  brave 
woman's  contril)uti()u  to  the  i)eace  and  hai)i)iiuvss  and  comfort 
of  her  kind  can  be  set  down.  Yet  it  was  real,  tho  imponderable; 
genuine,  tho  not  to  be  apprized  in  dollars  and  cents;  worth 
wliilc,  tho  1)(>yond  the  pur\i(nv  of  efficiency- experts;  and  the 
fruits  of  her  life  refut(5  with  overwhelming  force  the  theories 
of  those  who  set  themselves  uj)  to  correct  {hv,  illimitable  mysteries 
of  nature  by  tlie  intrusion  of  their  finite  minds." 

The  New  York  World  declares  with  its  contemporary  that 
"  it  is  given  to  few  persons  to  exercise  a  greater  spiritual  in- 
fluence than  emanated  from  the  cell,  so  to  say,  of  this  humble 
apostle  of  shut-in  philosophy." 
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ANOTHER    "  PROTESTAiNT  "    MOVEMENT 

AMOVEMKXT  OF  PHOTKST  is  said  to  be  afoot  in  the 
Episi'opalian  fold  to  olYsot  what  is  discerned  as  a 
-  "tendency  toward  Rome."  To  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Philadelphia),  the  organ  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Romeward  manifestations  are  ''nothing  new,"  and  the 
apprehensions  now  felt  are  declared  to  be  only  a" vindication" 
of  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  "Over 
forty  years  ago,"  this  paper  recalls,  '"a  Bisho])  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  a  handful  of  clergymen,  and  a  few  laymen, 
■who  had  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  sacerdotalism  in 
the  I*i*otestant  Episcopal  Church,  stept  outside  its  boundaries." 
They  were  told  there  was  "no  Romeward  tendency  in .  their 
Church,  and  that  all  the  'fuss'  they  created  was  'much  ado 
about  nothing.'"  The  seceders,  however,  went  on  their  way, 
and  set  about  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  to  free  it 'of  all 
"Romanizing  germs."  According  to  The  Episcopal  Recorder, 
"these  stalwarts  pursued  their  coiu'se,  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  encroachments  and  innovations  against  which  they 
protested  were  signs  that  the  Church  thej'  loved  was  being 
corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  Catholicisnx  foreign 
to  its  genius,  its  institutions,  and  its  laws,  and  that  the  hot- 
bed of  this  coiTuption  was  in  the  Prayer-Book."  The  generation 
that  scoffed  at  the  seceders  has  passed  away,  but  the  new  gen- 
eration, so  The  Recorder  charges,  "began,  so  far  as  sacerdotalism 
is  concerned,  where  their  fathers  left  off,"  adding: 

"The  old  simple  but  dignified  sei'vice  which  our  founders 
left  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  retain  is  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  of  that  Church.  But  all  this  time  these 
Romanizing  germs  have  been  working,  and  have  produced  what 
we  see  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  other  places,  where  the  desire  seems 
to  be  to  get  as  near  to  Rome  as  possible,  without  actually 
swallowing  the  Papacy — or  would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say,  mthout  being  actually  swallowed  by  the  Roman  Church?  " 

But  even  "a  generation  that  knows  not  the  simpler  ways  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  was  started  to  maintain,"  balks 
at  the  new  developments,  we  are  told: 

"A  league  has,  therefore,  been  formed,  which  looks  toward  a 
nation-wide  movement  to  offset  the  'attacks  of  innovators'  and 
those  'High  Churchmen'  whose  object  seems  to  be  'the  intro- 
duction of  a  kind  of  Catholicism  foreign  to  its  genius,  its  institu- 
tions, and  its  laws,  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.' 
This  sounds  like  forty  years  ago,  and  we  venture  with  all  cour- 
tesy to  suggest  to  these  'Reformed  Episcopalians'  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  'offset'  innovations.  They  must  be  rooted  out,  because 
they  are  not  now  being  introduced,  but  have  been  introduced — 
in  fact,  were  introduced  more  than  a  generation  ago,  tho  the 
meaning  of  their  presence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seen 
by  many.     Anyhow,  a  vigorous  protest  is  to  be  made." 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York, 
we  are  told,  whose  report  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"Among  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  definite  movement  toward  affirming 
the  Protestant  character  of  their  Church.  About  two  weeks 
ago  a  group  of  clergymen  met  in  the  parish-house  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  discuss  the  condition  of  affau-s  in  the 
Church,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  repeated 
attacks  which  recently  were  made  upon  the  Church  by  those 
who  have  had  as  their  aim  and  object  the  introduction  of  a. kind 
of  C'atholicism  foreign  to  its  genius,  its  institutions,  and  its  laws, 
into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

"At  the  instance  of  these  clergymen,  a  meeting  was  held 
later  in  St.  Stephen's  Parish-House,  attended  by  some  forty 
clergymen  of  the  diocese.  At  this  meeting,  fom*  delegates  were 
appointed  to  meet  in  New  York  City  with  delegates  from  eight 
other  dioceses.  On  Monday,  January  31,  these  clergymen, 
together  with  a  number  of  others  v.ho  had  been  invited,  met 
again  to  listen  to  the  report  of  the  delegates. 

"At  the  meeting  in  New  York  it  was  decided  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organ- 
ization having  as  its  object  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 


the  principles  of  New-Testament  Christianity.  A  formal  state- 
ment will  be  drawn  up  shortly,  and  after  this  will  be  com- 
menced the  serious  work  of  defending  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church." 

To  The  Recorder  this  is  a  case  of  history  repeating  itself, 
and  it  sees  "but  one  way  in  which  the  'attacks  of  innovators' 
can  be  adequately  met  and  the  'principles  of  New-Testament 
Christianity'  be  maintained": 

"That  is  a  complete  revision  of  both  the  Prayer-Book  and 
standards  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  until  they, 
accord  with  the  'principles  of  New-Testament  Christianity.' 
The  Prayer-Book  is,  we  fear,  far  more  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  than  the  New  Testament,  and  so  its  teaching  has 
largely  overlaid  the  teacliings  of  the  New  Testament.  Any 
and  all  reforms  short  of  this  will  prove  inadequate  and  necessi- 
tate the  fighting  of  the  same  battle  over  again.  We  have  little 
hope  of  .such  a  reform  being  accomplished  when  a  bishop  tells 
us,  in  his  bhndness,  that  Protestantism  'was  a  protest  against 
the  supernatural.  God  is  supernatural  authority,  and  in  the 
end  God  has  to  go.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is 
arrant  nonsense,  and  displays  an  ignorance  which  is  absolutely 
astounding  and  unpardonable  in  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop." 


CHURCH-HARMONY   IN   ENGLAND 

THE  ECHOES  of  the  "Kikuyu"  controversy  in  the 
Church  of  England  over  the  admission  to  the  sacraments 
of  clergy  outside  the  succession  of  apostolic  ordination 
have  scarcely  died  awaj'  when  word  comes  of  a  remarkable 
religious  service  held  in  England.  "For  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  cleavage  which  existed  in  Enghsh  Church  circles  in 
anle-bellum  days,"  says  The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  this 
service  "will  possess  considerable  significance  and  interest." 
We  read: 

"Here  in  America,  where  religious  differences  are  not  so 
pronounced,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  proportionately  the 
transformation  of  opinion  necessary  to  admit  of  such  a  service 
being  held.  But  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
not  have  been  possible.  It  was  held  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
all  the  denominations  of  Rochester  and  Chatham  assembled  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  the  latter  city  for  prayer  for  God's  l)lessing 
upon  the  Motherland.  It  was  qiute  unique  in  the  history  of  tiie 
towns  mentioned.  The  idea  of  holding  such  a  meeting  originated 
with  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  who  invited  the  clergy  and  ministers 
to  meet  him  at  the  Deanery,  and  at  that  gathering,  after  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  all  that  the  can-ying-out  of  the  Dean's 
suggestion  would  signify  and  imply,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  Chatham  Town  HaU.  .  .  .  On  the 
platform  Anglican  clergymen  and  non-conformist  ministers 
stood  side  by  side.  All  denominational  differences  and  distinc- 
tions were  obliterated  and  forgotten.  The  Dean  conducted  tho 
service.     The  order  of  service  was  as  follows: 

Hymn — "O  Ood,  our  help  iii  ages  past.' 

Apostles'  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer.  recitiHl  by  the  congregalion. 

Confession  of  National  Sins — Archdeacon  of  Rochester. 

Lesson,  Isaiah  40. — Rev.  J.  D.  Paull  (Weslcyan). 

Hymn — -"Our  Blest  Redeemer." 

Short  Devotional  Address — The  Dean. 

Prayers  for — 

(1)  Those  in  Authority — -Rev.  J.  Kingdon  (Congrogationalist). 

(2)  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors — ^Rev.  H.  K.  tiower  (.Baptist). 

(3)  Sick  and  woimded.  and  those  who  minister  to  them — Rev.  E. 
Shepherd  (Primitive  Methodist). 

Hymn — "Lord  God  of  Hosts." 

Brief  Devotional  Address — Rev.  G.  A.  Miller  (Baptist). 

Prayers  for — 

(1)  Those  in  anxiety  and  sorrow — Canon  Robins. 

(2)  The  Nation— Rov.  Dr.  Btirr  (Rector  of  Chatham). 

(3)  Peace,  and  the  Extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom — Rev.  H.  .\.  Hickon 
(Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Rochester). 

Hymn — "Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  sorrow." 
Tlianksgiving  and  Benediction — The  Dean. 
National  Anthem. 

"It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  service  as  this  without 
feeling  convinced  that  a  new  spirit  is  taking  i)os.session  of  th»» 
hearts  of  the  people  of  England,  and  that  tlie  war.  terrible  and 
hateful  as  it  is,  is  working  a  tremendous  change  in  the  conditions 
and  relationships  of  religious  life  in  the  British  Lsles." 


OUTLINE -FOR- DEBATE 


Preparedness  is  the  subject  of  political  discussion  and  the  topic  of  conversation  everywhere,  and  it  will  continue  Iq  fill  the  public  mind 
for  inani/  months  to  come.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  getting  a  clear  view  of  all  the  ramifications  of  a  subject  is  to  "brief"  it.  Wc 
hclicrc  the  following  drholr.  prepared  by  an  expert,  trill  interest  our  great  body  of  subscribers,  and  will  prove  valuable  to  the  vast  army  of 
pupils  who  are  studying  The  Litekahy  Digest  as  a  text  in  their  chi.ssrooms.  The  general  plan  of  this  outline  is  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  The  Digest  to  gii'c  both  sides  of  great  quesliotis  without  expressing  any  editorial  opinion  of  its  own. 

BRIEF   FOR   DISCUSSION   ON   PREPAREDNESS 


AFFIRMATIVE 

Preparedness  is  Necessary. 

(A)  War  is  probable. 

(1)  We  are  now  having  serious  trouble  with  England 

over  trade-  and  ocean-rights. 
(a)    American-owned  vessels  have  been  seized 
by  Great  Britain. 

(2)  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  diplomatic  break  with 

Germany  and  Austria. 

(a)  These   countries  will   not  abandon   their 

submarine  warfare. 

(b)  We  have  aroused  their  enmity  by  export- 

ing war-munitions  to  the  Allies. 

(3)  We  have  set  oiu-selves  up  as  the  guardians  of 

international  law. 

(a)    Ancona,  Lusitania,  and  Persia  cases. 

(4)  We  are  usurping  the  trade  of  nations  that  are 

now  engaged  in  a  world-war  over  the  question 
of  trade. 

(5)  We   nuist   be   prepared   to   defend  the  Monroe 

Doctrine  against: 

(a)  Pjuropean  nations. 

(i)  Germany  and  other  countries  have 
large  trade-interests  in  South 
America. 

(b)  Japan. 

(i)  The  Magdalena  Bay  incident, 
(ii)  The   enormous   settlements   in    Cali- 
fornia and  South  America. 

(6)  We    are    having    serious    trouble   with  -Mexico, 

which  may  lead  to  intervention. 
''7)  The  guardianship   of   the   Panama   Canal   may 
prove  a  source  of  danger. 

(B)  We  are  at  present  not  properly  protected. 

(1)  Our  Navy  is  inadequate. 

(a)  It   is   not   large   enough   to   protect   our 

enormous  coast-line, 
(i)  Report  of  Naval  Board,  1903. 
(ii)  Admu-al  Fletcher's  report,  1916. 
(iii)  Testimony  of    naval  experts    before 
Naval  Committee,  printed  in  Rep- 
resentative Gardner's  Manual. 

(b)  The  guardianship  of  the  Panama  Canal 

necessitates  an  increased  Navy. 

(c)  Our  ships  are  not  equipped  with  sufficient 

men. 
(i)  Testimony  of  Admiral  Badger  before 
Naval  Committee,  printed  in  Rep- 
resentative Gardner's  Manual. 

(2)  Our  coast-defenses  are  inadequate. 

(a)  Our  fort-guns  are  smaller  than   those  on 

foreign  war-ships. 
(i)   Our  biggest  guns  are  but  12-inch  guns, 
while    modern    dreadnoughts   carry 
16-inch  guns. 

(b)  Our  fortifications  are  not  provided  with 

sufficient  ammunition, 
(i)  Testimony  of  General  Weaver,  printed 
in  Representajtive  Gardner's  Manual. 

(c)  We  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  coast- 

forts. 
(i)   Report  of  Admiral  Fletcher,  1916. 

(3)  Our  Army  is  inadequate. 

(a)  Our  Army  is  too  small  for  the  territory 

it  has  to  protect. 
(i)   Report  of  War  Department,  1916. 

(b)  We  have  no  efficient  Army  reserve  force, 
(i)  Report    of    War    College,    December, 

1915. 


''c)    Our  Army  is  not  properly  equipped. 

(i)  Reports  of  Generals  Wood  and  Wether- 
spoon,  printed  in  Representative 
Gardner's  Manual. 

II.  Preparedness  is  Practicable. 

(A)  The  countrj'  is  almost  a  unit  in  its  demands  for  in- 

creased armaments. 
(1)  Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  favor. 

(B)  Our  resources  are  unlimited. 

(C)  Any  plan  that  Congress  may  adopt  can  be  put  into 

successful  operation. 
(1)  Six  plans  have  already  been  proposed: 

(a)  The  Wilson  plan. 

(b)  The  War-College  plan. 

(c)  The  plan  of  Senator  Chamberlain. 

(d)  The  Roosevelt  plan. 

(e)  The  Regular-Army  plan. 

(f)  The  National-Guard  plan. 

III.  Preparedness  is  Desirable. 

(A)  It  will  insure  peace. 

(1)  Our  strength  will  be  a  warning  to  our  enemies. 

(B)  It  will  promote  prosperity. 

(1)  Our  commerce  will  be  protected  on  the  seas. 

(C)  It  will  cause  peace-proposals  of  the  United  States  to  . 

meet  with  the  respect  of  European  nations. 
(1)  These  nations  will  realize  that  Ave  make  peace- 
proposals  because  we  are  sincere  and  not  be- 
cause we  are  inefficient. 

NEGATIVE 

I.  Preparedness  is  Unnecessary. 

(A)  War  is  improbable. 

(1)  There  is  no  reason  for  war. 

(a)  All    our    differences    can    be    settled    by 

diplomacy, 
(i)  Hocking  case. 

(b)  Pan-Americanism  will  insure  a  universal 

respect  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(2)  We  have  no  entangling  alliances. 

(3)  The  strongest  nations  of  the  world  are  bankrupt. 

(a)    The  foremost   nations  of   the   world  are 
compelled    to   borrow   from    the   United 

States. 

(4)  Attack  is  improbable. 

(a)  The     United     States     is     geographically 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(b)  An  enemy's  ships  would  find  it  impossible 

to  secure  supplies  so  far  from  their  base. 

(B)  Our  present  armaments  are  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

(1)  We  have  a  Navy  strong  enough  to  meet  the  best 

fleet  an  enemy  could  send  to  our  shores, 
(a)   Testimony  of  Admiral  Blue  before  Naval 
Committee,  February  8,  1916. 

(2)  Our  Army  is  adequate  for  our  needs. 

(a)   Mexico,  Philippine  Islands. 

(3)  Our  coast-defenses  are  adequate. 

(a)   We  are  at  present  fortifying  points  that 
hitherto  were  unfortified. 
(i)  Rockaway. 
,  (b)  We  are  building  16-inch  guns  for  use  in 

our  forts. 

(c)  The    present    war    has    shown    the    im- 

possibility of  capturing  coast-forts. 

(i)  The  Dardanelles. 

(d)  Testimony  of  General  Miles  before  Senate 

Committee,  February  8,  1916. 

(4)  We  are  able  to  manufacture  more  war-munitions 

than  any  great  enemy  could  transport, 
(a)   We  are  exporting  a  tremendous  supply  to 
the  Allies. 

(Continued  on  page  510) 
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II.  Preparedness  is  Impracticable. 

(A)  The  t'osl  would  hv  enormous  and 

would|inipo.>;o  a  noodloss  burdon 
of  taxation  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

(a)  We  already  spend  more 
for  defense   than  any 
other  country. 
(i)  Comparison       of 
budgets. 

(B)  The  sentiment  of  the  people  is 

against  any  plan  of  enforced 
preparedness. 

(C)  We  would  be  unable  to  procure 

men  to  give  up  their  occupa- 
tions for  military  training  where 
there  is  no  clearly  defined  need. 

(D)  No  jiroper  mode  of  providing  the 

money  necessary  for  prepared- 
ness has  yet  been  proposed. 
(.E)   All    the    plans   for   military   and 
naval  increase  are  faulty. 

III.  Preparedness  is  Undesirable. 

(A)  It  would  cau.se  us  to  lose  an  ex- 

cellent opportunity  for  securing 

universal  peace. 

(1)  If  the  United  States  should 
increase  its  armaments  and 
then  make  proposals  to 
other  nations  to  disarm,  it 
would  cause  these  nations 
to  suspect  our  motives. 

(B)  It  would  antagonize  other  nations 

and  start  an  enormous  building- 
contest. 

(1)  Other  nations  would  be  com- 
pelled to  increase  their 
armaments  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power. 

(C)  The  money  necessary  to  provide 

further  preparedness  could  be 
used  in  better  projects. 
(1 )   It  could  be  used  to  establish 
a  permanent   world-peace. 

(D)  It  would  provoke  war. 

(1)  Other  nations  would  fear 
that  this  sudden  increase 
in  our  military  and  naval 
strength  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  them,  and 
they  would  attack  us  be- 
fore we  got  too  strong. 

(E)  Industrial  progress  is  better  than 

military  preparedness. 

(F)  It  would  result  in  militarism. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


MR.  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 
seems  to  be  returning  to  the  eloqu(>nt 
colloquialism  of  his  youth.  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton  has  called  him  the  greatest  hv- 
ing  poet,  and  few  critics  can  satisfactorily 
dispute  this  statement.  But  some  of  his 
later  work  has  been  obscure;  some  has 
been  grossly  realistic.  To  the  February 
issue  of  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse  he 
contributes  nine  poems  which  show  that  his 
magic  has  never  really  left  him.  They  are 
so  charmingly  naive  and  whimsical  as  to 
recall  to  the  reader's  mind  "The  Fiddler 
of  Dooney"  and  "The  Lake  Isle  of 
Innisfree,"  and  yet  there  is  real  Celtic 
glamor  about  them,  and  they  are  uttered 
passionately,  as  the  truest  poetry  always 
is.  The  magazine  which  prints  them 
performs  a  real  service  to  literature.  In 
the  first  of  the  two  that  we  have  selected 
for  quotation,  we  desire  to  call  attention 
especially  to  the  delightful  irony  of  the 
allusion  to  the  painter  in  the  first  stanza, 
and  to  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  last 
stanza. 

THERE  IS  A  QUEEN  IN  CHINA 

By  William  Butler  Yeats 

There   is  a  queen   in   China — or  maybe    it's    in 
Spain — 
And,  birthdays  and  holidays,  sucli  praises  can 
be  heard 
Of  her  unblemished  lineaments,  a  whiteness  with 
no  stain. 
That  she  might  bo  that  sprightly  girl  who  liad 
married  with  a  bird ; 
And    there's    a    score    of    duchesses,    surpassing 
womankind , 
Or  who  have  found  a  painter  to  make  tliem  so 
for  pay 
And    smooth    out    stain    and    blemish    with    the 
elegance  of  his  mind : 
I  knew  a  plienix  in  my  youth,  so  let  them  have 
their  day. 

The  yoimg  men  every  night  applaud  their  Gaby's 
laughing  eye. 
And  Ruth  St.  Denis  had  more  charm  altho  she 
had  pool"' luck; 
From  nineteen  hundred  nine    or   ten    Pavlova's 
had  the  cry. 
And  there's  a  player  in  the  States  who  gathers 
up  her  cloak 
And  flings  herself  out  of  tlie  room,  when  Juliet 
would  be  ijride. 
With  all  a  woman's  passion,  a  child's  imperious 
way; 
And  there  are — but  no  matter  if  there  are  scores 
beside: 
I  knew  a  phenix  in  my  youth,  so  let  thorn  have 
their  day. 

There's  Margaret  and  IMarjorie  and  Dorothy  and 
Nan, 
A  Daphne  and  a  Mary  who  live  in  privacy; 
One's  had  her  fill  of  lovers,  another's  had  but  one; 
Another  boasts,  "  I  pick  and  choose,  and  have 
but  two  or  three." 
If  head  and  limb  have  beauty  and  the  instep's 
high  and  light 
They  can  spread  out  what  sail  they  please  for 
all  I  have  to  say. 
Be  but  the  breakers  of  men's  hearts  or  engines  of 
delight: 
I  knew  a  phenix  in  my  youth,  so  lot  them  have 
their  day. 

There'll  be  that  crowd  to  make  men  wild  through 
all  the  (;enturies. 
And  maybe  (here'll  be  .some  young  belle  walk 
out  to  make  men  wild 
Who  is   my   beauty's  (>qnal.    (ho   that   my    heart 
denies ; 
Hut  not  the  exact  likeness,  the  simplicity  of  a 
child, 
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No  more  gratifying  testi- 
mony of  Franco-American 
Quality  has  ever  been  given 
than  the  confidence  which 
is  universally  bestowed  by 
the  medical  profession  upon 
our  Broths  for  Invalids  and 
Children. 
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possess     more     than     "nourish- 
ment;" more  than  "purity;"  more 
than  "thoroughness  in  cooking." 
It  is  by  their  scientific  adaptation 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  sick 
and   the  young  that  they  have 
won  their  "exclusive"  reputation. 
They  are  regular  in  strength  and 
flavor.      They    are    made    with 
very  little  seasoning  and  can  be 
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And  that  proud  look  as  tho  she  had  gazed  into  the 
burning  sun, 
And  all  the  shapely  body  no  tittle  gone  astray, 
1  mourn  for  that  most  lovely  thing:  and  yet  God's 
will  be  done: 
I  knew  a  phenix  in  my  youth,  so  let  them  have 
their  day. 


And  here  is  a  really  great  epigram.  In 
spirit,  but  not  in  method,  it  is  akin  to 
Walter  De  La  Mare's  "Once  There  Was  a 
Most  Beautiful  Lady." 

'-'6'y  William  Butler  Yeats 

One  had  a  lovely  face. 
And  two  or  three  had  charm. 
But  charm  and  face  were  in  vain. 
Because  the  mountain  grass 
Can  not  but  keep  the  form 
Where  the  mountain  hare  has  lain. 


Greece's  peculiar  position  in  this  war, 
with  a  Government  pro-German  in  senti- 
ment and  a  large  popular  party  strongly 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  editorial  discussion, 
and  naturally  it  has  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  poets.  From  a  Canadian 
writer  it  has  drawn  this  impassioned  ap- 
peal, an  excellent  example  of  the  argumen- 
tative use  of  verse.  The  poem  appeared 
in  the  Ottawa  Free  Press. 

LINES  TO  GREECE  • 

By  T.  a.  Browne 

Hellas  to  Eastward  flames  the  war  apace. 
Along  the  hills  of  Macedon  and  Thrace, 
Time  marches  onward,  hand  in  hand  with  Fate. 
Awake!  awake!  ere  yet  it  be  too  late. 

Hellas,  arise;  Thou  wert  not  wont  to  Ue 
Prone,  while  the  conflict  Ughtened  in  thy  sky. 
Land  of  the  Muse,  if  memory  thee  inspires. 
Wake,  and  with  freedom  strike  as  did  thy  sires. 

The  monuments  that  moimt  thy  marble  peaks 
■Surely  from  these  some  voice  heroic  speaks. 
Thy  place  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the  free. 
And  comrade  of  the  Turk  thou  canst  not  be. 

Aroimd  thee,  Greece,  the  tide  of  battle  swells 
From  Servia  southward  to  the  Dardanelles, 
While  from  the  Rhine  the  Siren  thee  beguiles. 
Brooding  meanwhile  enslavement  of  thine  isles. 

The  Biilgar  thimders  on  thy  hilly  flanks. 
The  Turk,  Hun  bought,  arrays  his  crimsoned  ranks. 
And,  fresh  from  slaughter  where  Armenia  cowers, 
Xiifts  praise  to  Allah  as  on  thee  he  lowers. 

Joyous  the  memory  of  thy  ancient  power, 
■Golden  thy  lyrics  and  thy  martial  dower. 
Proud  was  thy  form  when  Greatness  thee  attired. 
When  Homer  sang  and  Phidias  inspired. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  one  of  Saxon  strain? 
■Canst  thou  remember  Byron  and  refrain? 
His  was  the  voice  that  waked  the  God  in  thee, 
And  his  the  race  that  wrought  to  make  thee  free. 

Remember  stiU  how  wise  Ulysses  chose. 
When  from  the  deep  the  dulcet  chant  arose. 
Now  be  thy  soul,  O  Greece,  with  wisdom  strong!   , 
Reject  not  Orpheus  for  the  Siren's  song. 

Where  chooseth  Greece  while  moves  the  dark 

intrigue? 
Where  Progress  beckons  or  where  despots  league? 
Each  hour  supine  promotes  oppression's  goal. 
Betrays  mankind,  and  tarnishes  thy  soul. 

The  Century  Magazine  prints  a  poem 
which  has  to  do  with  a  more  familiar  and 
•appealing  aspect  of  Greece.     The   author 
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A  Shingle  Roof  that  is  a 
Protection — not  a  Risk 

IF  your  neighbor's  house  took  fire,  would  your  roof  save 
your  home  from  possible  destruction?     Flying  sparks 
and  fire  brands  are  a  real  menace.     Safety  and  econ- 
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Transite  Asbestos  Shingles 

Fire-Proof  and  Everlasting 

Made  from  two  incombustible  and  indestructible  materials 
— Asbestos  fibre  and  Portland  Cement.  Can  not  burn  or 
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How  You  Can  Use  It 


And  now  you  can  have  the  big,  com- 
fortable, beautiful  family  car  - 

The  thirty-five  horsepower  Overland— 

The  economical  means  to  a   bigger, 
broader,  healthier,  happier,  family  life — 

For  $695. 

And  though  the  price  has  been  reduced 
the  car  is  improved. 


It  has  the  very  latest  en  bloc  type  motor 
with  a  smooth  flow  of  abundant  power 
and  an  exceptionally  fast  "pick-up." 

Here  is  the  car  (with  improvements) 
which  has  outsold,  virtually  two  for  one, 
any  other  car  with  a  wheelbase  of  more 
than  100  inches. 

Here  is  the  value — now  even  greater 
— which  has  steadily  dominated  the  auto- 
mobile market  for  the  last  eight  months. 


35  horsepower  en  bloc  motor 
106-inch  wheelbase 


Two-unit  electric  lighting  and  starting  system 
Electrical  control  buttons  on  steering  column 


How  Sheh 

Here  is  the  c  r 
record    of    unapi : 
more  than  60,00U    , 
the  hands  of  ownj; 

Never  before! 
so  well  founded,  I 
sive  a  popular  v; 
which  car  to  buy 

Time  after  ti     oi 
of  one  productio 


The  Willys-Overland M 
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li  a  performance 
.ed  magnitude — 
*ery  day  service  in 

le  purchaser  had 
phatic,  so  conclu- 
rdict  to   tell  him 

n  the  completion 
ram  we  have  en- 


How  They  Can  Use  It 


larged  our  capacity,  bought  material  for 
a  bigger  output  and  set  a  new  and  su- 
preme standard  of  value. 

And  invariably  there  has  followed  a 
long  period  during  which  even  the  larger 
output  has  fallen  thousands  of  cars  short 
of  satisfying  the  demand. 

This  time  the  value  is  greater  by  far 
than  ever  before. 


inpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Four-inch  tires 
Demountable  rims;  one  extra 


We  know  that  the  price  for  this  model 
will  never  be  lower. 

But  we  cannot  guarantee  that  it  will 
not  be  higher  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
strong  advance  in  the  prices  of  materials. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  car 
either  for  immediate  or  later  delivery. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  at  once  and 
make  your  arrangements  now. 


Soft  divan  upholstery 
One-man  top;  top  cover 
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TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLDS  TRADE 

endable  Spark  Plugs 


If  you  could  look  at  the  spark  plugs  in  all  the  new 
motors  as  they  leave  their  makers'  shops  you  would  find  four 
Champions  to  one  of  any  and  all  other  kinds. 

The  men  who  build  Fords,  Overlands,  Studebakers, Maxwells, 
and  over  eighty-five  others,  equip  their  motors  with  Champions 
— to  get  results  which  their  tests  show  that  Champions  alone  will  give. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  designed  to  get  results  in  your  motor — 
better  results  than  you  can  get  with  any  other  plug — or  it  wouldn't  be 
branded  "Champion." 

Your  dealer  knows  which  plug  to  sell  you  when  you  tell  him  what  car  it's  for. 
Look  for  the  name  Champion  on  the  porcelain — not  merely  on  the  box. 

204  Avondale  Ave. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
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patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  these  rich  and  melodious  stanzas  must 
have  steepod  his  soul  in  Hellenic  culture. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  on  the 
theme  which  he  has  chosen,  but  he  has,  at 
any  rate,  said  the  old  things  in  a  new  and 
charming  way. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  ANTHOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Pabke  Chamberlayne 

The  old  book's  magic  seized  me  as  I  read: 
I  heard  the  waves  sigh  on  the  Syrian  shore, 

And  on  daric  Heliodora's  perfumed  liead 
The  myrtles  bloomed  once  more, 

As  when,  in  Gadara,  young  life  was  sweet 

To  her  the  wliile  she  watched  the  shadows  play 

Along  the  marble  floor,  and  at  her  feet 
Young  Meleager  lay. 

I  heard  his  voice  in  soft  hexameters* 
Alternate  flre  and  honey,  fall  and  rise; 

In  limpid  Doric  spoke  his  love,  and  hers 
Shone  in  her  swimming  eyes. 

I  saw  the  laughing  lilies  that  he  wreathed 
With  hyacinth  to  crown  her  kneeling  there. 

Oh,  what  intoxicating  incense  breathed 
Her  dusky,  flower-wotmd  hair! 

"The  flowers  will  fade,"  he  whispered,  "sere  and 
brown. 

Their  petals  drooping  ere  the  day  be  done. 
Yet  wilt  thou  still,  thy  garland's  lovelier  crown. 

Shine  like  the  morning  sun." 

Again  I  hear  the  same  soft  voice  outpour 
Its  anguish  for  the  light  of  life  now  fled. 

And  see  him  heap  the  bier  of  Heliodore 
With  roses  white  and  red. 

Thyrsis  I  see  at  ease  beneath  the  pine. 

His  dark  head  pillowed  on  his  arms,  asleep. 

And  yet  the  lad's  herds  stray  not,  and  his  kine 
Another  lad  doth  keep. 

Sleep,  Thyrsis,  sleep,  within  thy  shady  nook. 

Leaving  thy  goats  to  nibble  'mongst  the  rocks; 
A  skilfuller  than  thou  wields  now  thy  crook. 

For  Eros  guards  thy  flocks. 

I  see  the  young  girls,  as  in  garments  white 
Along  the  mountainside  in  spring  they  ran 

To  greet  the  wood-nymphs  at  their  morning  rite 
Within  the  cave  of  Pan. 

*It  lies  'neath  Corycus's  s\m-haimted  hill; 

Old  Goat-foot  loves  it;  there  the  wild  vine  grows 
So  thick  it  hides  the  entrance  and  the  rill 

That  from  the  grotto  flows. 

There  the  midsummer  honey-makers  hum 
Above  the  heather  and  the  thyme,  knee-deep. 

Even  through  the  noon,  when  all  things  else  are 
dumb 
Lest  they  disturb  his  sleep — 

His,  the  luck-bringing  Hermes'  goat-shanked  child. 
Great  Pan,  who  daily,  when  his  pipes'  shrill  tune 

No  more  delights  him,  seeks  a  summit  wild. 
And  there  sleeps  all  the  noon. 

Then  fiercest  bums  the  sun,  the  patient  flocks 
Crouch  'neath  the  tamarisk;   scarce  the  lizard 
creeps 

Along  the  wall.     Above,  on  the  sun-baked  rocks. 
Outstretched,  the  Arcadian  sleeps. 

And  while  his  pipes  lie  silent  by  his  side. 

Brown  summer  for  a  moment  holds  her  breath. 
The  breezes  droop,  the  dry-flies  hush,  the  tide 

Scarce  laps  the  cliff  beneath. 

Often,  men  say.  some  shepherd  on  the  hills. 
Hearing  a  sudden,  wild,  imearthly  cry 

Ring  from  the  moimtains,  that  his  heart's  blood 
cliills. 
Knows  he  has  come  too  nigh. 

The  weird,  far  spot  no  mortnl  foot  has  trod. 

And  floos.  nor  dares  once  backwai-d  turn  his  eyes: 
Beliind  him  roai-s  the  goat-laugh  of  the  gixi. 

And  mocks  him  as  he  flies. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


I 


EXPLODING  A  MINE 

nPHE    official   report,    covering   Iwenty- 
^  foiu-  hours  of  the  activities  of  miles 
of  meu,  gave  it  slight  mention: 

".   .  .  a   mine    was   successfully  exploded 
under  a  section  of  the  enemijs  trench.  .  .  ." 

Barely  a  line  of  type,  and  all  the  notice 
that  days  of  arduous,  dangerous,  stubborn 
endeavor  would  receive.  The  entire  con- 
centrated ingenuity  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
subalterns  went  into  that  mine,  and  with 
it  the  labors  of  a  score  of  men,  all  of  whom 
faced  death  every  moment  that  they 
worked,  either  down  there  in  the  dark, 
wet,  restricted  tunnel,  or  manning  the 
l)ump  at  the  mine-head  within  good  target- 
practise  distance  of  German  guns.  It  was 
the  first  job  of  any  importance  that  the 
young  Subaltern  had  had  all  to  himself, 
Boyd  Cable  tells  us,  in  his  "Between  the 
Lines"  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York), 
and  it  was  his  chance  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  and  to  feel  the  glow  of  the  crea- 
tive artist  unrestricted.  Already  he  had 
selected  his  mine-head — a  ramshackle 
shelter  that  stood  out  between  the  lines 
and  woidd  serve  excellently  as  long  as  its 
use  was  not  discovered.  The  point  of 
attack  whither  the  tunnel  would  worm  its 
way,  to  wreak  sudden  death  on  unsuspect- 
ing German  youths,  had,  of  course,  been 
decided  upon  long  before  orders  came  from 
headquarters.  Came  then  the  digging,  in 
the  dark  of  night,  in  stiff  clay  that  came 
out  well  and  left  a  smooth  wall  behind. 
But  below  the  surface  many  things  were  met 
to  drive  an  ambitious  and  earnest  young 
sapper  to  despair:  water  that  had  to  be 
pumped  when  there  were  no  pumps,  oozy 
walls  that  sagged,  sudden  weak  spots  or 
dips  in  the  surface  overhead  that  brought 
panicky  cave-ins,  any  of  which  might  be 
sufficient  warning  to  the  Germans.  But  at 
last,  after  days  of  this  sort  of  thing,  came 
the  moment  of  first  exultation,  when  dimly 
the  stamp  of  the  unsuspecting  victims 
could  be  heard  above  them,  and  it  was 
time  to  lay  in  the  explosive  charge  c«,nd  con- 
nect up  the  wires.  Exultation? — somewhat 
modified  by  other  emotions,  as  we  read: 

Somehow,  now  that  the  whole  thing  was 
finished  and  ready,  he  felt  a  pang  of  reluc- 
tance to  destroy  it  and  so  fulfil  its  destiny. 
As  he  crawled  along,  he  noted  each  httle 
bit  of  shoring-up  and  supporting  planks, 
each  rise  and  fall  in  the  floor,  each  twist 
and  angle  in  the  direction,  and  recalled 
the  infinite  labor  of  (icrtain  sections,  his, 
glows  of  satisfaction  at  the  sj)ned  of  prog- 
ress at  the  easy  bits,  his  impatience  at  the 
slow  and  difficult  portions.  It  s(^emed  as 
if  he  had  b<*en  building  that  tunnel  for 
Iitilf  M  lifetime,  had  hardly  ever  done  any- 
Ihing  pIsc  but  build  it  or  think  about 
i)uilding  il.  And  now,  lo-niorrow  it  was 
all  to  be  destroyed.  He  recalled  with  a 
thrill  of  boyish  pleasure  the  word  of  praiso 
from  the  Corporal — a  far  greater  pleasure, 
by  the  way,  tliau  he  had  dorivod  from  the 


l-VA-2-3y2-5  Ton  Models 

Service  Trucks  are  built  especially  for  hard,  steady 
wear — to  stand  up  under  full  capacity  loads  and  travel 
all  roads.  Service  construction  is  the  best  that  thor- 
oughly experienced  motor  truck  engineers,  modern 
equipment  and  ample  factory  facilities  can  produce. 

Our  five  years  practical  experience  in  building  motor 
trucks  exclusively  enables  us  to  produce  a  truck  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  time,  in  actual  use  and  under 
all  conditions. 


EacA  unit  in  Service  Trucks  is 
Standardized — the  best  made. 
Buda  Motor — Timken-David 
Brown  Worm  Drive  Rear 
Axle — Timken  Roller  Bear- 
ings— Semi-elliptic,  Silico- 
Manganese  Steel  Springs — 
Pressed  Steel,  Heat  Treated, 
Flexible  Frame — Stromberg 
Carburetor — Eisemann  Mag- 
neto— Long's  Radiator — 
Brown-Lipe  Transmission — 
Ross  Steering  Gear,  etc.  In 
addition  every  unit  is  oversized 
— 20  per  cent  above  standard 
— giving  more  strength,  more 
power  and  greater  flexibility 
than  needed. 

T/ie  Service  enables  you  to  cover 
more  territory ^  with  heavier  loads. 


faster  and  continuously  without 
breakage  or  interruption — day 
and  night  at  a  minimum  cost 
of  maintenance.  Over  60  per 
cent  of  our  orders  are  from  old 
customers  who  have  used 
Service  Trucks  and  know  how 
efficient  and  reliable  they  are 
from  personal  use.  They  have 
found  that  big  loads  and  long 
hauls  mean  a  larger  territory 
and  more  business — at  less 
expense. 

If^e  make  a  complete  line  of  Service 
Trucks  to  fill  every  commercial 
need,  and  furnish  any  type  of 
body  desired  for  any  kind  of 
haulage.  When  desired  we 
build  special  bodies  to  order  to 
meet  special  requirements. 


Write  for  Service  Manual 

In  five  minutes  this  book  will  show  where  you  can  reduce  hauling  expense 
and  how  to  do  more  business.  It  tells  which  type  of  truck  is  best  for  your 
business.  It  explains  the  full  possibilities  of  Service  Trucks  for  your 
business.  Every  executive  who  demands  efficiency  from  every  man, 
machine  and  method  should  get  this  free  book  and  study  it  carefully. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  Free.     Write  for  the  "Service  Manual"  novj. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 


Ill  Grand  Street 

CHICAGO  — 2607  Mich'san  Ave. 


W^abash,  Indiana 

NEW  YORK -228  West  58tb  St. 
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THIS  is  the  night 
tor     my    Packer 
shampoo! 

First  comes  tlic 
cloud  of  creamy 
lather.  How  I  mas- 
sage its  healing  pine 
tar,  soothing  glyc- 
erine and  vegetable 
oils  right  down  into 
my  .  scalp  and  hair 
roots !  How  good  m}' 
head  will  feel  after 
the  clean-up  rinse 
and  the  vigorous 
finish  with  the  big 
warm  towels!  Then 
how  well   I'll  sleep! 

As  time  goes  on, 
the  regular  use  of 
Packer's  prevents 
dandruff  and  keeps 
jTiy  scalp  soft  and 
j)liable.  My  hair 
looks  better  because 
it  grows  normally." 

This  is  a  common 
experience.  Try  it! 
Send  loc.forsample. 


A  x-^ 

f^-^ 


Tir  iiip 

"Pure  as  the  Pines" 

Write  for  our  Manual.  "The 
Hair  and  Scalp  —  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment,"  .(6 
pages  of  practical  informa- 
tion, sent  free  on  request. 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap, 

a  perfect  cleanser,  delicate- 
ly perfumed.  Liberal 
sample   loc. 


(iroat  One's  complimcMits — the  ])rais(>  of 
one  artist  to  anotlior.  (he  recognition  of 
jrood  work  doiu*.  by  oni'  who  himself  had 
hi'lprd  in  many  good  worUs  and  knew  well 
of  what  he  spoke.  "She's  (h)ne,  sir,"  the 
Corporal  had'  said.  "And  if  I  may  say 
so,  sir,  she's  a  erecHt  lo  you.  A  mighty 
trieky  job,  sir,  and  I've  .seen,  plenty  with 
long  years  in  the  Service  that  woidd  lia' 
been  stumped  at  times.  I'm  ghid  to  have 
had  a  liand  in  it  wi'  you.  sir.  And  all  the 
men  feel  the  same  way  about  it." 

Ah,  well!  the  Subaltern  thought  as  he 
halted  at  the  joint  of  the  T-piece,  none  of 
them  felt  the  same  about  it  as  he  him.self 
did.  He  squatted  there  a  moment,  listen- 
ing to  the  drip  of  water  that  was  the  onlj' 
sound.  Suddenly  his  heart  leapt;  .  .  . 
was  it  the  only  sound':'  What  was  that 
other,  if  it  could  be  called  a  sound'/  It 
was  a  sense  rather,  an  indefinable  blending 
of  senses  of  hearing  and  feel  and  touch,  a 
faint,  barely  perceptible  "thump,  thump," 
like  the  beat  of  a  man's  heart  in  his 
breast.  He  snapt  off  the  light  of  liis  electric 
lamp  and  crouched  l)reathless  in.  .the  dark- 
ness, straining  his  ears  to  hear.  He  was 
soon  satisfied.  He  had  not  liAed  these 
days  past  with  the  sound  of  digging  in  his 
ears  by  daj'  and  his  dreams  by  night  not 
to  recognize  the  blows  of  a  pick.  There 
.  .  .  they  had  stopt  now;  and  in  imagina- 
tion he  pictured  the  digger  laying  down  the 
pick  to  shovel  out  the  loosened  earth. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  the  measured  "  thump, 
thump,"  went  on  again. 

The  momentary  thotight  would  perhaps 
be  to  rush  out  and  turn  on  the  electric 
current,  exploding  the  mine  at  once.  But 
that  the  Subaltern  did  not  entertain,  for 
he  knew  only  too  well  that  his  little  master- 
piece of  destrtietion  was  a  small  but  fairly 
important  factor  in  plans  made  back  at 
headquarters,  of  which  he  knew  not  even 
the  details.  At  all  events,  it  was  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  go  exploding  expensive  mines 
without  warning  to  his  superiors.  A  thou- 
sand details  of  the  attack  of  which  his 
mine  was  the  signal  had  to  be  arranged 
first.  What  he  did  do  was  to  hasten  at 
all  speed  to  make  the  facts  known  to  the 
authorities,  and  then  spend  a  feverish  half- 
hour  of  waiting  for  orders.  At  last  they 
came:  to  delay  the  firing  of  the  mine  until 
the  ultimate  moment  possible.  Swiftly  he 
rettirned  to  his  tunnel.  While,  unknown 
to  him,  field-telephone  and  telegraph  burred 
and  clacked  up  and  down  the  front  for 
miles  on  either  side  the  news  that  the 
Subaltern's  mine  might  go  off  at  any  mo- 
ment and  instructions  to  be  prepared, 
he  labored  with  what  speed  he  could  to 
obey  that  indefinite  injunction — "the  lat- 
est possible  moment."     We  read: 

It  was  near  noon,  and  perhaps  the 
workers  would  stop  for  a  meal,  which 
would  give  another  hour  for  troops  to  be 
pushed  up  or  whatever  else  the  generals 
wanted  time  for.  It  might  even  be  that 
a  fall  of  their  roof,  an  extra  inflow  of  water 
to  their  working — any  one  of  the  scores  of 
troubles  that  hamper  and  hinder  under- 
grotmd  mining — might  stop  the  crawling 
advance  of  the  German  sappers  for  a  day 
or  two  and  allow  the  Subaltern's  mino  to 


play   its  appointed  part  at  the  appoint<^d 
time  of  the  grand  attack. 

But  meantime  the  Subaltern  took  no 
chances.  First  he  connected  up  a  short 
switch  which  in  the  last  extreme  of  haste 
would  allow  him  with  one  toucih  of  his 
finger  to  blow  uj)  his  mine  and  himself 
with  it.  He  buried  or  concealed  the  wires 
connecting  the  linked  charges  with  the 
switch  otitside  so  as  to  have  a  chance  of 
(escape  liimself.  He  opened  a  portable 
telephone  he  had  carried  with  him  and 
joined  up  to  the  wire  he  had  also  carried 
in,  and  so  was  in  touch  with  his  Corporal 
and  the  world  of  the  aboveground.  All 
these  things  he  did  himself  because  there 
was  no  need  to  risk  more  than  one  man  in 
case  of  a  quick  explosion.  Then,  his  prep- 
aration complete,  he  sat  down  to  wait  and 
to  listen  to  the  thudding  picks  of  the 
(lermans.  They  were  very  near  now,  and 
with  his  ear  to  the  wall  the  Sulialtern  could 
hear  the  shovels  now  as  well  as  the  picks. 

He  shut  his  lamp  off  after  a  last  look  at 
his  switch,  his  revolver,  and  the  glistening 
walls  and  mud-ooze  floor  of  his  tunnel,  and 
sat  still  in  the  darkness.  Once  he  whis- 
pered an  answer  into  the  telephone  to  his 
Corporal,  and  once  he  flicked  his  lamp  on 
an  instant  to  glance  at  the  watch  on  his 
wrist.  Then  he  crouched  still  and  silent 
again.  The  thumping  of  his  heart  nearly 
drowned  the  thud  of  the  picks;  he  was 
shivering  with  excitement,  and  his  mputh 
grew  dry  and  leathery.  He  felt  a  desire 
to  smoke,  and  had  his  case  out  and  a 
cigaret  in  his  lips  when  it  occurred  to 
him  that,  when  the  (Germans  broke  through, 
the  smell  of  the  smoke  would  tell  them 
instantly  that  they  were  in  an  occupied 
working.  He  cotinted  on  a  certain  amount 
of  delay  and  doubt  on  their  part  when 
their  picks  first  pierced  his  wall,  and  ho 
counted  on  that  pause  again  to  give  him 
time  to  escape.  So  he  put  the  cigaret 
away,  and  immediately  was  overwhelmed 
^vith  a  craving  for  it.  He  fought  it  for 
five  minutes  that  seemed  like  five  hoiu's, 
and  felt  his  desire  grow  tenfold  with  each 
minute.  It  nearly  drove  him  to  doing 
what  all  the  risk,  all  the  discomfort  of  his 
cramped  position,  all  the  danger,  had 
not  done — to  creep  out  and  fire  the  mine 
without  waiting  for  that  last  instant  when 
the  picks  woidd  break  tlu'ough.  It  coidd 
make  little  difference,  he  argued  to  him- 
self, in  the  mo\-ements  of  those  above. 
What  could  five  minutes  more,  or  ten,  or 
even  fifteen,  matter  now?  It  might  even 
be  that  he  was  endangering  the  success  of 
the  explosion  by  waiting,  and  it  was  per- 
haps wiser  to  crawl  out  at  once  and  fire 
the  mine — and  he  could  safely  light  a 
cigaret  then  as  soon  as  he  was  rotmd  the 
corner  of  the  T.  So  he  argued  the  matter 
out,  fingering  his  cigaret-case  and  longing 
for  the  taste  of  the  tobacco,  and  yet  know- 
ing in  his  inmost  heart  that  he  would  not 
move,  despite  his  arguments,  until  iW 
first  pick  came  through.  He  heard  the 
strokes  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now 
he  held  his  breath  and  strained  his  eyes  as 
each  one  was  delivered.  The  instant  he 
had  waited  for  came  in  exactly  the  fashion 
he  had  expected — a  thud,  a  tlu-ead  of 
yellow  light  piercing  the  black  dark,  a 
grunt  of  surprize  from  the  pick-wielder  at 
the  lack  of  resistance  to  his  stroke.  All 
this  was  just  Avhat  he  had  expected,  had 
known  woidd  happ«>n.  The  next  stroke 
woidd  show  the  digger  that  he  was  enter- 
ing some  hole.  Then  there  would  be 
cautious  in^esligation.  the  sending  back 
word   to  an  officer,   the  slow  and  careful 
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Ride  now  on  the  new  **Velvet-Rubber** 

Diamond  Tires 


SINEWY,  springy,  and  strong  as  the 
muscle-padded  foot  of  the  Greyhound. 
'CHngs  to  smooth  and  sHppery 
pavements  as  the  foot  of  a  Fly  clings  to  the  ceil- 
ing when  he  ascends,  on  high-gear,  for-  a  better 
View  of  the  Mountains. 

This  tough- textured,  hard-wearing  "VEL- 
VET" Rubber  of  1916,  stretches  like  a  pure 
Rubber  band  over  such  small  and  sharp  Obstacles 
on  the  road  as  might  puncture  the  less  elastic, 
and  more  brittle,  texture  of  the  usual  Tire  treads. 

It  thereby  absorbs  most  of  the  small  shocks, 
jars,  and  jolts,  that  not  only  tend  to  separate 
Treads  from  Fabric,  in  ordinary  Tires,  but  that 
also  cause  an  incessant  minor  Vibration  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Steel  Springs  to  neutralize 
quickly  enough, 

Observe  now,  that  this  wonderfully  resilient 
"VELVET"  Rubber,  used  in  all  Diamond  Tires 
today,  is  NOT  offered  as  a  mere  \Yhi^sy  of 
Style,  or  to  merely  give  a  superficial  "difference" 
in  appearance. 


This  is  here  mentioned  so  you  may  have  fair 
warning  of  the  superficial  Imitations  that  are 
sure  to  follow. 

Diamond  Automobile  Tires,  Diamond  Inner 
Tubes,  and  Diamond  Bicycle  Tires  are  now  made 
of  this  Springy,  Chngy,  Elastic,  and  Shock- 
absorbing  "VELVET"-Rubber  alloy, — the  treads 
of  Diamond  Automobile  Tires  being  of  BLACK, 
and  their  sides  of  RED  Rubber. 

But, — while  this  color-combination  now  dis- 
tinguishes the  appearance  of  Diamond  Tires 
don't  conclude  that  all  Black-Treads,  or  all  Red- 
Sided  Tires,  are  of  Velvet  Rubber. 

Because, — any  ordinary  Rubber  can  be  col- 
ored to  imitate  the  APPEARANCE  of  Diamond 
Treads,  without  in  any  sense  imitating  the  Tex- 
ture, Composition  or  Action,  of  the  ''Velvet- 
Rubber''  in  Diamond  Tires. 


IT  is  a  new,  and  altogether  different,  Kind 
of  Rubber,  developed  through  much  Re- 
search, from  materials  that  give  most 
Flexibility,  and  most  Response-to-Potver,  in  Tires, 
with  a  minimum  of  Friction  for  maximum 
Traction. 

"VELVET"  Rubber  can  be  made  by  us  in 
Black,  Red,  Grey,  Brown,  or  Tan  color,  as  the 
COLOR  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  neiv  Com- 
ponents. 

DIAMOND 


RIDE  on   "VELVET-RUBBER"   Dia- 
mond Tires,  even  once, — and  you  will 
find  a  new  Satisfaction  in  motoring. — 
— So  Springy,  Clingy,  Soundless,  and  Vibra- 
tion-absorbing are  they,  — with  a  Mileage-increase 
that  is  mighty  comforting  to  the  pocketbook. 

Look  now  for  Black-Tread,  Red-Side,  DIA- 
MOND TIRES,  —  and  compare  their  moderate 
"  Fair-List"  price  with  what  you  must  pay  for 
ordinary  Tires  as  made  by  other  responsible 
Makers. 

DIAMOND  RUBBER  GOODS 


Akron,  Ohio 


SQUEGEE 

(Non  -  Skid) 


Ti 


ires 
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Dominates  Every  District 

The  Federal  dominates  every  district  in 
which  it  operates. 

Midst  the  hum  and  whirr  of  the  busily  pro- 
ducing factories, — The  wholesale  houses  hauling 
their  large  consignments  of  goods, — From  the 
hustling  retail  stores  out  into  every  outlying  dis- 
trict,—  In  the  service  of  progressive  farmers, — 
And  on  big  construction  jobs, — the  Federal  is 
the  Master  of  Each  Particular  Haulage  Situ- 
ation in  which  it  serves. 

With  Federalized  Transportation  you  will  expand 
and  dominate  your  territory,  as  far  as  the  distribution 
of  your  goods  is  concerned. 

Our  traffic  department  has  transportation  data  on 
the  operation  cost  of  a  Federal  in  your  business. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the  Federal- 
ization of  Your  Proposition  today. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Worm  Drive  Exclusively — IH  Tort,  2  Ton,  3H  Ton  Capacities. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Prrtclical  dirertions,  with  graphic  diagrams  showing  how  a  great 
nninl)er  of  popular  toys  can  be  made.  This  book  shouhl  be  of  great 
v:iliie  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  toys  for  fun,  but  it  will  be  of 
gi  eater  vabie  to  the  man  who  wants  to  take  advatitage  of  the  big 
market  for  toys  m  this  country  which  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
F'iropean  manufacturers  by  the  war.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
n^'W  book  have  been  imported,  (iet  one  now  before  the  limited 
edition  sa  exhausted.  i2mo,  cloth.  Illustrated  with  58  photos 
and  178  line  drawings.     50c;  by  mail  54c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Let!  ■••s 
Just  Published 


By  \V.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  Pages,  I2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


CTILLWELL    ALL-CLIMATE 

^  --  BUNGALOWS 

Our  Books  give  Photos  and  Plans 
Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

;')(!,  SWOO  tn  SUOOU — Price  'Mi- 
"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

.1 .  $10«l  to  *'.'01K» — Price  50c 

'  Little  Bungalows" 
;i,  S:i(iO  to  «17(K) — frico  Kc 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
All  3  Books  $1 — Postpaid 
StiUwell  &  Co.,  Architects,  420  HenneBldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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Kidcey  and  Liver 
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onlargoment  of  (lio  oponing.  And  before 
tliat  moment  oame  the  Subaltern  would 
lit*  down  his  tunnel,  and  outside,  and  press- 
ing the  switch. 

Instead,  with  the  next  two  blows  of  the 
pick  the  whole  wall  fell  in,  and  the  sapper 
found  himself  staring  at  a  blaze  of  light, 
the  silhouette  of  a  German  youth  stark 
still  with  amazement,  and  behind  the 
figiu-e  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  German 
gallery,  running  back  to  the  trenches.  His 
impulse  to  shoot  on  sight  he  restrained. 
It  was  apparent  after  all  that  the  German 
did  not  see  him  crouching  there  in  the 
dark,  and,  too,  he  felt  a  sudden  qualm, 
as  we  read: 

It  wasn't  fair,  it  wasn't  sporting,  it  was 
too  like  shooting  a  sitting  hare.  And  the 
man  hadn't  seen  him  even  yet.  Man? 
This  was  no  man;  a  lad  rather,  a  youth, 
a  mere  boy,  with  childish,  wondering  eyes, 
a  smooth,  oval  chin,  the  mouth  of  a 
pretty  girl.  The  Subaltern  had  a  school- 
boy brother  hardly  younger  than  this  boy; 
and  a  quick  vision  rose  of  a  German  mother 
and  sisters — no,  he  couldn't  shoot;  it 
would  be  murder;  it — and  then  a  quick 
start,  an  upward  movement  of  the  lamp, 
a  sharp  question,  told  him  the  boy  had 
seezi.  The  Subaltern  spoke  softly  in  fairly 
good  German.  "Run  away,  my  boy.  In 
an  instant  my  mine  will  explode." 

"Who  is  it?  Who  is  there?"  gasped  the 
boy. 

The  Subaltern  chuckled,  and  grinned 
wickedly.  Swiftly  he  dropt  the  revolver, 
fumbled  a  moment,  and  pulled  a  coil  of 
capped  fuse  from  his  pocket. 

"It  is  the  English,"  he  said.  "It  is  an 
pjuglish  mine  that  I  now  explode,"  and, 
on  the  word,  lit  the  fuse  and  flimg  it. 
fizzing  and  spitting  a  jet  of  sparks  and 
smoke,  toward  the  boy.  The  lad  flinched 
back  and  half -turned  to  run,  but  the 
Subaltern  saw  him  look  round  over  his 
shoulder  and  twist  back,  saw  the  eyes 
glaring  at  the  fiery  thing  in  the  mud,  the 
dreadful  resolve  grow  swiftly  on  the  set 
yoimg  face,  the  teeth  dampe.d  on  the  re- 
solve. He  was  going  to  dash  for  the  fuse, 
to  try  to  wrench  it  out,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
prevent  the  mine  exploding.  The  Sub- 
altern jerked  up  the  revolver  again.  This 
would  never  do;  the  precious  seconds  were 
flying;  at  any  moment  another  man  might 
come.  He  would  have  saved  this  young- 
ster if  he  could,  but  he  could  allow  nothing 
to  risk  failure  for  his  mine.  "Get  back," 
he  said  sharpl3\  "Get  back  quickly,  or 
I  shall  shoot." 

But  now  what  he  had  feared  happened. 
A  voicp  called,  a  scuffling  footfall  sounded 
in  the  German  gallery,  a  dim  figure  pushed 
forward  into  the  light  beside  the  boy.  The 
Subaltern  saw  that  it  was  an  officer,  heard 
his  angry  oath  in  answer  to  the  boy's  quick 
words,  his  shout,  "the  light,  fool — break 
it";  saw  the  clenched  fist's  vicious  buffet 
in  the  boyish  face  and  the  quick  grab  at 
the  electric  bulb.  The  Subaltern's  re- 
Aolver-sights  slid  off  the  boy  and  hung 
an    instant  on    the    snarling    face    of  the 

officer 

In  the  confined  space  the  roar  of  his 
heavy  revolver  rolled  and  thundered  in 
reverberating  echoes,  the  swirling  powder- 
reek  blinded  him  and  stung  in  his  nostrils; 
and  as  the  smoke  cleared  he  could  see  the 
boy  scrambling  back  along  his  gallery  and 


If 
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the  officer,  sprawled  face  down  across  tho 
earth-heap  in  the  light  of  the  fallen  lamp. 

Frantic,  the  Englishman  stamped  out  the 
lamp  and  fled  through  the  dark,  back  along 
his  own  gallery  to  give  the  warning.  Once 
let  the  switch  be  prest  and  the  (Jermans 
would  be  caught  fairly — if  it  did  not  fail 
to  go  off.  Horrible  thought!  As  he 
stumbled  drunkeiily  on,  it  seared  his  mind. 

Suppose  there  was  no  response  to  his 
pressure  on  the  switch;  suppose  there  had 
been  some  silly  mistake  in  making  the  con- 
nections; suppose  the  battery  wouldn't 
work!  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  ought  to  have 
stayed  back  there  and  made  the  contact. 
A  quick  end  if  it  worked  right,  and  a  last 
chance  to  reflx  it  if  it  didn't;  yes,  he  .  .  . 
but  here  was  the  light  ahead.  He  shouted 
"Fire!"  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  still  hurry- 
ing on  and  half-cowering  from  the  expet^ted 
roar  and  shock  of  the  explosion.  Nothing 
happened.  .  .  .  He  stumbled  weakly  out 
into  the  shaft,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
C'orporal's  set  face  staring  at  the  tunnel- 
mouth,  and  tried  once  more  to  call  out 
"Fire!"  But  the  Corporal  was  waiting 
for  no  word.  He  had  already  got  that,  had 
heard  the  Subaltern's  first  shouts  roll  down 
the  tunnel;  in  fac^t,  was  waiting  with  a 
finger  on  the  exploding  switch  for  the 
moment  the  Subaltern  should  appear. 

The  linger  moved,  steadily  over  as  the 
Subaltern  stumbled  into  sight — and  the 
solid  earth  heaved  convulsively,  shuddered, 
and  rocked  and  shook  to  the  roaring  blast 
of  the  explosion. 

The  shock  and  the  rush  of  air  from  the 
tunnel-mouth  caught  the  Subaltern,  stag- 
gering to  his  knees,  and  flung  him  headlong. 
And  as  he  picked  himself  up  again  the  air 
darkened  with  whizzing  elods  and  mud 
and  dust  and  stones  and  dirt  that  rained 
down  from  the  sky.  Before  the  ecihoes  of 
the  explosion  had  died  away,  before  the 
last  fi-agments  and  debris  had  fallen,  thei'e 
came  the  sound  of  another  roar,  the  bel- 
lowing thunder  of  the  British  guns  throwing 
a  storm  of  shell  and  shrapnel  between  the 
(jermaii  supports  and  the  ruined  trench. 
That ,  and  another  sound,  told  the  Sub- 
altern that  the  full  fruits  of  his  work  were 
to  be  fully  reaped — the  sound  of  the  guns 
and  of  the  full,  deep-chested,  roaring  cheers 
of  the  British  infantry  as  they  swarmed 
from  their  trenches  and  rushed  to  occupy 
the  crater  of  the  explosion. 

The  crater  of  a  successfully  exploded 
mine  is  not  a  pretty  thing  to  look  at,  espe- 
cially when  you  have  the  reflection  that  it 
is  you  who  are  directly  responsible  for  this 
havoc  of  flesh  and  gear  and  mud.  So  the 
Subaltern's  men,  who  had  worked  with 
him  in  the  gallery,  were  justly  startled  to 
see  him  coming  back  from  a  visit  to  the 
crater  that  evening  with  the  cheeriest  of 
expressions  on  his  countenance.  "  E's  a 
bloomin'  Uttle  butcher,  is  that  Lefftenant 
of  ours,"  was  the  Corporal's  verdict.  "Fair 
pleased,  'o  was."  But  he  was  a  trifle  unjust 
in  his  admiration.     We  are  told  the  secret: 

What  had  brought  the  Subaltern  back 
with  such  a  cheerful  air  was  not  the  sight 
of  his  work,  not  the  grim  picture  of  th»! 
smashed  trenches.  It  was  an  encounter 
he  had  had  with  a  little  group  of  German 
prisoners,  the  recognizing  among  them  of 
a  dirty,  mud-stained  blue  shirt  with  sleeves 
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Don't  Wait — 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  the 
Stewart  Carburetor  on  your  Ford. 

On  these  cold  winter  mornings  it 
will  make  your  car  unusually  easy 
starting — no  need  to  prime  the  cylin- 
ders or  heat  them  with  warm  water 
- — the  Stewart  will  do  the  work — 
and  quickly. 

It  will  add  a  new  flexibility 
and  increased  power  to  the 

motor — and  economy  great 
enough  to  soor  save  the  low  cost  of 
installing. 

Spring  will  soon  be  here.  You 
will  be  getting  your  car  in  shape  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  season's  motor- 
ing. Hy  installing  the  Stewart  now 
you  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  your 
car  earlier  this  year,  and  be  free 
from  all  carburetion  troubles.  It  will 
put  a  new  life  into  your  Ford  that 
you  could  not  otherwise  enjoy. 

The  Stewart  Carburetor  is  stand- 
ard equipment  on  many  of  the  world's 
most  noted  cars,  both  in  America 
and  abroad. 
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Easy  Starting,  Economy 
and  Flexibility  to  your 
Ford  car — 

The  Special  Stewart  Installation 
for  Ford  cars  is  identical  in  design 
and  workmanship  to  the  Stewart 
models  used  on  larger  and  higher 
priced  cars,  of  which  over  100,000 
will  be  built  in  1916. 

One  concern,  owners  of  a  Stewart 

equipped  Ford,  write  us: 

"Testimonials  are  easily  gotten,  and 
for  that  reason  are  not  worth  much, 
but  we  must  say  that  its  performance 
has  been  most  excellent  in  every  respect, 
considering  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
very  cold  here,  and  that  the  car  has 
started  very  easily  mornings  in  a  cold 
garage.    So  satisfactory  this  performance 

has    been    that    our   Mr. desires   a 

Stewart   to   be   placed   on    his eight 

cylinder  car. 

Other  users  are  writing  us  this 
way  every  day.     So  would  you. 

It  takes  only  an  hour  to  install  it 
on  your  car.  The  installation  comes 
complete  with  new  design  intake 
manifold,  carburetor,  dash  adjust- 
ment, and  all  fittings  as  illustrated. 
Price,  $15.00.      • 

Name  and  address  of  nearest 
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of  the  cigars  we  sell  go  to  men 
who  became  our  customers  prior 
to  1913. 

Only  complete  satisfaction 
will  keep  a  man  buying  the 
same  cigars,  in  the  same  way, 
from  the  same  people  year  after 
year. 

In  our  cigar  catalog  you  will 
see  seventeen  different  sizes  of 
cigars.  You  will  see  the  size  you 
like.  You  will  see  it  in  a  Havana 
filled  cigar,  and  you  will  see  it 
in  a  Clear  Havana  cigar.  And 
you  will  note  that  its  price,  from 
our  factory, by  the  box,  is  just  a 
trifle  over  half  what  you  now 
pay  for  the  same  kind  of  cigar. 

Our  catalog  gives  a  connplete  ex- 
planation why  we  can  sell  cigars  from 
our  factory  to  you  at  about  half  the 
usual  retail  prices. 

You  will  find  out  what  constitutes 
differences  in  cigar  quality.  Even  if 
you  do  not  buy  any  cigars,  this  cata- 
log will  make  you  a  more  knowing 
smoker,  able  to  select  and  smoke 
cigars  with  a  surer  knowledge  of  the 
hows  and  whys  of  cigar  making. 

Send  for  this  catalog.  We  want  you 
to  have  it.  We  want  smokers  to  know 
more  about  our  business.  Our  cata- 
log shows  short  cigars  and  long 
cigars,  fat  cigars,  slender  cigars  and 
medium  shapes,  mild,  medium  and 
strong  cigars,  from  $5.00  to  $15.00 
per  hundred — all  hand-made  in  our 
clean,  sanitary,  big  factory. 

We  ask  no  order  this  time,  merely 
the  privilege  of  sending  you  our  cata- 
log. This  advertisement  may  not 
appear  again,  so  write  now. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Incorporated 

2056  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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anteed to  give  relief  or  money  back.  If  your  dei»J*:r 
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Ask  for  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot,"  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  foot  troubles.    FREE. 
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cut  off  above  the  elbows,  a  elose-cropped 
bare  head,  a  boy's  faee  with  smooth  oval 
chill,  auti  girlish  eyes.  That  cue  life  saved 
was  also  his  work,  ami,  moreover,  his  own  — 
his  individual  personal  work.  The  uiim^'s 
work  he  had  directed,  but  others  had 
shared  it.  It  was  the  day's  work — it  was 
an  incident  of  war — it  was,  after  all,  merely 
"a  mine  successfully  exploded." 


BRANDEIS  AS  A  JEW 

A  CERTAIN  evasion  seemed  to  run 
through  the  comment  on  the  Brandeis 
appointment,  a  certain  soft-pedaling  on 
his  religion.  But  there  was  one  place,  at 
least,  where  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brandeis  is 
a  Jew  was  allowed  its  full  significance. 
On  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  where 
congregate  the  Je^\^sh  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, there  was  no  hesitancy  in  a  proud 
and  free  recognition  of  his  nationality. 
The  New  York  Tribune  gives  us  an  appeal- 
ing picture  of  the  scene  on  the  Sunday 
morning  when  the  first  bulletins  of  the 
appointment  came  out: 

Across  the  way  from  the  magic  bulletin- 
board,  with  its  single  line  of  news  in  hur- 
riedly fashioned  Yiddish  letters,  a  bewil- 
dered crowd  choked  the  entrances  to  Seward 
Park  and  the  nan-ow  sidewalk  skirting  it. 
Drest  in  their  Sabbath  best,  \vith  cheap 
laces  and  brushed  derlnes  and  ready-made 
scarfs,  they  half-waited  for  the  information 
to  vanish,  smoke-like. 

"Wunderbar!"  exclaimed  an  unbarbcred 
;incient.      "A  Jew!     iVJew!" 

Half  afraid  it  was  some  joke  of  which  it 
was  the  ])utt,  yet  exquisitely  happy,  the 
crowd  stared  at  the  line  of  news  and  stared 
and  stared.     It  read: 

"Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  First 
Jew  Nomin.AlTed  by  President  Wil- 
son TO  THE  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States." 

"It  must  be  true,"  a  white-bearded  man 
said.     "Why  should  they  fool  us?" 

"God  be  blest!"  devoutly  breathed  a 
younger  man,  with  long,  black  forelocks 
escaping  from  an  over-sized  hat-band. 
"In  Russia  we  dreamed  of  it.  Here  it  is 
a  fact." 

The  East  Side  crowd  passed  on  its  way 
to  the  synagogs  and  the  smaller  pjaces  of 
worship.  New  streams  of  bedecked  immi- 
grants took  their  place,  stared  as  their  co- 
religionists had  stared,  passed  on  with  the 
same  feeling  of  happiness  and  pride  and 
wonder.  They  realized  dimly  what  the 
office  meant. 

"It  must  be  such  an  honor  as  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  suggested 
a  matron,  with  a  child  clinging  to  hfu- 
work-roughened  hand. 

''Nu!  Nu!"  cried  another,  shaking  her 
head.     "What  an  honor!" 

On  the  front  page  of  the  leading  Yiddish 
daily  a  great  scare-head  announced  the  won- 
derful news.  It  tried  to  reflect  what  the 
Jews,  orthodox  and  reform,  thought  of  the 
nomination  of  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  to 
the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

"There  is  little  for  us  to  say,"  it  summed 
up,  but  the  few  words  were  more  pregnant 
with  meaning  than  a  dissertation. 

In  the  synagogs  a  mumbling  of  voices 
indicated  what  was  the  topic  of  the  day. 
Rabbis  who  spoke  from  the  pulpits  man- 
aged to  mention  somewhere  in  their  morn- 


ing sermons  the  nomination  of  "the  leading 
Jew  of  the  country."  Their  audiences, 
prohibited  bj-  Jewish  law  from  applauding, 
were  thrilled. 

"He  is  a  soft-spoken  man,"  said  Jacob 
Mann,  a  prominent  la%vyer  and  friend  of  the 
Brandeis  family.  "His  home-life  is  ideal. 
For  years  he  has  devoted  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  poor  of  Boston,  to  the  rehef 
of  the  Jews  the  world  over.  In  the  ej^es 
of  the  Jews  of  this  country  he  is  the  great 
leader,  the  powerfully  minded  chief.  It 
was  once  suggested  that  if  Palestine  was 
ever  regained  by  the  Jews  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  be  made  its  president." 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  once  laughed  at  the 
suggestion.  But,  while  he  laughed,  there 
was  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes. 


EXPLORING  ATTICS 

PEOPLE  who  live  the  shelf-hfe  of  the 
metropolis  miss  one  delight  of  reminis- 
cent old  age  enjoyed  in  smaller  cities  where 
families  live  on  more  than  one  floor  and 
have  roofs  of  their  own  over  theu*  heads. 
If  there  is  a  place  in  the  world,  too,  where 
the  fajry-stories  of  our  youth  almost  come 
true,  it  is  in  the  shadowed,  dusty,  helter- 
skelter  attic.  Here  are  the  trophies  of 
numerous  generations,  crammed  up  above 
when  changing  times  vanquished  them  be- 
low stairs.  Obviously  useless,  all  of  them, 
and  yet  "It  might  come  in  handy  some 
day,"  or  "I  shouldn't  like  to  throw  thai 
away,"  or  some  similar  remark  always 
commuted  their  sentence  from  extinction 
to  aimless  and  endless  preservation  in  the 
attic.  Who  has  not,  as  a  youngster,  sur- 
reptitiously dived  into  molding  trunks 
and  bursting  boxes  or  explored  the  darker 
and  denser  edges  where  it  was  necessary  to 
crawl  in  bn  hands  and  knees  under  the 
very  eaves?  There  was  always  the  hope 
of  finding  some  strange,  forgotten  wonder, 
which  lent  a  thrill  only  faintly  reproduced 
nowadays  when  we  ransack  .an  old  suit 
of  clothes  for  a  possible  forgotten  dime. 
In  this  strain  wTites  an  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  recalling  the  attic  of  his 
youth  and  paying  tribute  to  all  attics: 

An  attic  is  the  nearest  substitute  for  a 
family  tree  that  has  been  discovered.  It 
takes  only  a  few  generations  to  furnish  it 
with  mementoes  that  constitute  a  com- 
plete genealogical  history  of  the  occupants 
of  the  house.  And  the.se  are  the  things — ■ 
like  portraits  and  skeletons^ — that  go  to 
preser\  e  family  pride. 

No  man  can  go  into  the  attic  and  see 
hanging  to  the  rafters  the  first  copper-toed 
boots  he  wore  as  a  boy  without  feeling 
some  sort  of  a  stir  within  him.  He  can 
not  see  the  remains  of  his  grandmother's 
hoop-skirts  without  feeling  somehow  that 
there  is  a  connecting  link  between  him  and 
the  history  of  his  country.  As  for  the 
padded  silk-brocaded  vest  his  grandfather 
wore  on  his  wedding-day,  it  is  a  patent  of 
respectability  equal  to  a  suit  of  tirmor — 
besides  looking  a  good  deal  like  one. 

Happy  tlie  family  that  has  such  an 
attic!  Happy  the  family  that  has  lived 
in  a  house  long  enough  to  see  it  properly 
furnished!  There  will  be  Johnny's  initials 
carved  by  himself  the  day  he  was  exiled 
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UQWSJ  ELECTRIC 


/.  0.  b.  Toledo 


NEVER  was  an\-  other  Electric  siicli  an   utiqualiHed  success 
as  the  1915  Milhurn. 
Never  before  was  there  such  beauty,  such  style,  such  com- 
fort, such  lightness,  sucii  speed  and  niiieag^e,  at  anywhere  near 
the  price — $1485. 

This  season  tliere  are  many  improvements. 
The  Milburn  is  now  faster  than  ever  and  it  now  travels  even 
more  miles  per  charge. 


And  many  minor  refinements  make  it  a  smarter  and  even 
more  efficient  car. 

Thougli  Milburn  lightness  caused  a  general  lightening  of 
Electrics,  the  Milburn  is  still  by  far  the  lightest. 

Though  the  Milburn  price  caused  a  general  lowering  of 
prices,  the  Milburn  is  still  by  far  the  lowest  cost  Electric — both 
first  cost  and  operating  cost.     Sec  the  Milburn  dealer  at  once. 

Write  to  us  for  our  catalogue. 


Established  184.8 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 

Tlir  Milburn  Klrrtrir  riiarRcr  solvos  tlio  Iiomc-rluirKing  problt-ni — effcctivoly — inexpen- 
sively—  if  your  public  yaragr  Is  inconvmit-nl  ly  ioratrd  or  lackint:  in  rlcrtric  facilities;. 


TOKKDO,  OHIO 
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Stewart 


THE  RIGHT  MOTOR  TRUCK 

THE  tendency  of  today's  business  man  is  to  buy 
real  value.  Price  is  no  longer  the  prime  consider- 
ation. Real  value  depends  on  the  cost  of  service 
rendered — not  on  first  cost. 

This  is  significant.  It  shows  the  trend  of  the  time  toward  better 
merchandising.     It  is  especially  vital  in  the  field  of  motor  trucks. 

The  Lippard-  Stewrart  is  not  a  price  truck.      We 
have  built  with    quality  and   real  merit   in    mind. 

We  have  worked  on  the  principle  that  cost  should  be  distrib- 
uted over  the  life  of  the  truck  ;  that  cost  per  parcel  delivered,  or 
per  ton  of  freight  hauled,  is  the  vital  consideration. 

Materials,  design,  workmanship — all  typify  what  is  best  in 
motor  truck  construction. 

We  have  built,  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  least  expensive  truck. 
The  distinction  is  a  real  one  ;  one  which,  for  real  efficiency,  com- 
mends the  Lippard-Stewart  to  discriminating  buyers. 

J4-Ton,  ^-Ton, 
1-Ton,  15^-Tonand 

2-Toni  Motor  Trucks 

President' 

Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Car  Co.,221  West  Utica  St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


i»  «  a 


Speed  Up\bur  Office  Wor 


Savebne-half  to  two-thirds  the 
usual  time  handling— orders* 
billing,  shipping,  purchasing. 
Reduce  errors.  Simplify  details. 
Give  better  service  to  custom- 
ers.    You  can  do  it  with  the 


Any  boy  can  do  It  all.  No 
type  to  set.  No  stencil  to 
cut.  Makes  1  to  100  copies 
direct  from  original  mat- 
ter written  with  penciL 
pen  or  typewriter. 


Hundreds  of  Concerns  in  153  Lines  of  Business 


are  proving  It  everyday.  No  two  use  it  exactly 
the  same  way.  It  has  innumerable  uses  and  every 
use  saves  time,  speeds  up  wori<.  You  need  2  to  100 
copies  of  many  things— perhaps  orders,  bills,  s!''o- 
ping-tags,  shop-orders,  blueprints,  purchase  speC. 
fications,  report^,  price  changes,  sketches,  sales- 
men's data,  diagrams  —  anything.  Instead  of 
ropying  them  by  hand  or  by  carbon  paper,  just  lay 
the  original  face  down  on  the  Duplicator  for  a  few 

DUPLICATOR  MFG.  CO., 


seconds.  Then  the  Duplicator  wilt  g've  you  upto  lOO 
clean,  accurate,  carefully  aligned  copies  in  10  minutes. 
Such  firms  as  Simmons  Hardware -Fonl  Mot'irCnr— Lord 
&Taylor— U.S.  Steel  — railroads— piiblicserviie  compnnies— 
use  two  to  twenty  Commerrial  Duplicator's.  Hundredsof  j'>b- 
bers.  manufacturers,  associations,  are  savinu  time  and  giving 
better  service  by  usins;  the  Commercial  Duplicator.  Writo 
now  for  catalog  and  we  will  show  you  who  in  your  line  uses 
the  Commercial— and  how  It  helps  them.  Your  name  and 
vBddresson  margin  of  this  ad  will  do  it..»Wrlte  it  now. 
751  Monon  Bulldind,  Chicago 
1551 A  Hudson  Terminal  Bulldlnft,  New  York  City 


for  remarks  at  table.  (It  was  Sunday  and 
the  minister  had  come  to  dinner.)  There 
will  bo  the  dress  Susie  wore  to  her  first 
party.  There  will  be  relies  of  all  the  styles 
of  furniture  that  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  faitiily  moved  in  with  their  horsehair- 
stuffed  chairs.  There  will  be  a  complete 
history  of  the  chromo-age  of  art  tacked  on 
the  walls:  Captain  Cuttle  with  his  hook 
and  gla/.ed  hat;  Ichabod  Crane;  Tani 
o'  Shanter  beating  the  witches  across  the 
l>ridge;  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  Execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  There  will  be  books, 
too,  banished  from  the  showy  shehes  down- 
stairs for  the  offense  of  being  ragged  and 
in  no  condition  to  be  seen  by  company- 
"Treasure  Island."  "Charles  O'Malley." 
"Oliver  Twist,"  "Midshipman  Easy," 
"Foul  Play,"  "Westward  Ho,"  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  "Handy  Andy," 
"Mysterious  Island."  There  will  be  the 
wreckage  of  all  the  (^hristmases  since 
Johnny  got  his  first  skates:  the  chafing- 
dish  that  didn't  work;  the  cuckoo-clock 
that  blew  up;  the  plaster  "  Diana"  who  fell 
off  the  piano  and  lost  a  leg;  father's 
mustache  coffee-cup. 

And  in  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  far- 
reaching  and  fundamental  significance  of 
it  all,  builders  are  now  boldly  advertising 
as  a  point  of  merit  houses  with  "finished" 
attics! 


THRIFTY  CLARENCE 

T  T  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  borne  and  trying 
-*-  to  the  soul,  after  you  have  paid  assidu- 
ous court  to  the  lady  of  your  choice,  thrust 
upon  her  every  attention,  flattened  your- 
self out  on  the  dirt  before  her  to  be  trod 
on  if  she  chooses — it  is  a  sore  affliction, 
after  you  have  done  all  that,  and  doubt- 
less more,  to  have  her  tell  you  she'll  be  a 
sister  to  you  and  to  receive  her  engraved 
wedding-announcements  adorned  with  the 
name  of  some  other  he!  What's  to  be 
done?  Men  similarly'  placed  have  tried 
many  ways  of  easing  their  broken  hearts. 
It  is  left,  however,  for  Clarence  to  find 
still  a  new  one.  "Clarence ".is  a  rejected 
swain  whose  further  identity  is  lost.  The 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  reprints  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  his  faithless  lady 
friend.     It  reads  thus: 

Dear  Friend  Myrtle:  I  hope  you  a 
long  and  happy  life,  and  many  of  them. 

Also  for  your  new  fellow.  You  got  to 
stick  to  him  and  forget  all  about  me.  I 
never  will  bother  you. 

1  can't  think  why  you  tore  up  my 
picture. 

Well,  I  guess  I  will  close  as  a  friend. 
Your  amount  to  my  debt  is: 
I  let  you  have  5()c. 
I  let  you  have  10c. 
1  let  you  have  Tm*. 
I  let  you  have  $1. 
To  Lena,  $1. 
Circus,  $1. 

For  taking  you  to  shows,  SI. 40. 
And  your  birthday,  75c. 
P.  S, — Pay  me  before  I  send  an  officer. 

Clarence. 

Fortunately,  remarks  The  Prp.s,'.-.  this 
headlong,  wastrel  career  was  checked 
before  Christmas.  It  wiH  cost.  MjTtle 
just  $5.80  to  be  quits  with  Clarence.  "It 
would  perhaps  bo  worth  six  dollars." 
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FUN  IN  BRITISH  WAR-HOSPITALS 

ENDLESS  rows  of  them,  if  we  eould 
see  them  all  together — the  woimded 
Tommies  and  Francois  in  the  war-wards. 
And  we  can  imagine  them  in  their  variety, 
all  the  way  from  the  still,  white-faced 
"desperate  ease"  to  the  hospital- weary, 
brawny  convalescent,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  floor  over  a  game  of  cards.  Natm- 
ally,  it  is  in  the  convalescent  wards  that 
the  most  fun  is  to  be  found — sometimes 
intentional,  sometimes  most  unexpected  to 
all  concerned.  Here  is  a  crowd  of  restless 
and  high-spirited  men  who  are  "fed  up" 
with  lying  at  ease  and  with  hospital  fare; 
and  here  is  a  staff  of  their  countrywomen, 
more  or  less  experienced,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  highly  inefficient  orderlies,  chosen  for  the 
hospital  evidently  through  mental  unfitness 
for  ordinary  soldiering.  Such  is  the  setting 
presented  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  who  gives  some  amusing  glimpses 
of  "The  Wards  in  War-Time."  The  ward, 
in  normal  circumstances,  is  an  arsenal  of 
harmless  explosives,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  dull  events  of  routine  hospital- 
life  can  set  these  off  at  times.  There  was, 
for  example,  the  affair  of  the  new  orderly 
in  Staff-Nurse  M'Tavish's  ward.  Nurse 
had  complained  of  Orderly  Makin,  who, 
wise  to  the  ways  in  which  leisure  and 
indolence  might  be  won,  had  become  too 
slow  and  elusive  for  tolerance,  or  so  she 
then  thought.  In  his  place  she  was  given  a 
green  youth  who  seemed  at  first  the  model 
of  willingness  and  solicitude  for  her  and 
her  patients'  comforts.  He  was,  in  truth, 
wilhng,  but  Nurse  M'Tavish's  gratification 
was  a  trifle  premature.  Willingness  will 
not,  after  all,  conceal  utter  vacuity  of  mind. 
Said  Nurse  one  day,  as  she  prepared  to  leave 
the  ward  for  luncheon:  "Orderly,  work 
hard  while  I'm  away.  Don't  forget  to  let 
off  the  fire-extinguisher  three  times  a 
day."     Fatal  pleasantry!    As  we  read: 

Orderly,  being  a  simple  youth,  to  whom 
recondite  forms  of  humor  made  no  appeal, 
took  her  at  her  word,  and  lifting  the  fire- 
extinguisher  from  its  hook  on  the  wall, 
proceeded  to  read  the  instructions:  "Strike 
the  knob  a  sharp  blow  and  direct  the 
stream  at  the  base  of  the  fire."  Puzzled  for 
a  moment,  as  there  was  no  fire  to  give  the 
requisite  direction,  orderly  paused  and  then 
struck  the  knob  fiercely,  pointing  the 
nozzle  of  the  cylinder  to  the  ground. 
Instantly  a  turgid  gray  stream  gushed 
forth,  which  struck  the  floor  and  ricochet  ted 
off  in  all  directions.  The  walls  were  deluged, 
the  ceiling  soaked,  and  liquid  streams  ran 
down  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  plowing 
furrows  in  the  red  paint,  and  spread  all 
over  the  white  deal  table,  finally  subsiding 
with  a  splash  on  the  floor.  The  cylinder 
was  guaranteed  to  be  of  two-gallon  capac- 
ity, and  was  tested  to  350  pounds  per  square 
inch,  but  never  did  two  gallons  seem  to 
have  spread  so  far  and  so  fast. 

"What  on  earth ,"  cried  Staff-Nurse 

M'Tavish,  and  stopt,  for  words  failed  her. 
A  grayish  pool  lay  nearly  an  inch  deep  on 
the  passage-floor,  the  walls  were  mottled 
with  dirty-white  trickles  and  ugly  stains, 
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]  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.l 
1st. LOUIS. HO  USA. I 


Six-30 

A  wonderful  price  for  a  wonder- 
ful car — ^big,  handsome  and 
powerful.  Consider  these  feat- 
ures: New,  high-speed  Conti- 
nental-Moon Motor,  developing 
46  H.P.  Wheelbase,  118  inches. 
Delco  lighting,  starting,  ignition. 
Stromberg  carburetor.  Full  float- 
ing rear  axle.  Stewart  Vacuum 
system,  tank  in  rear.  Genuine 
Spanish  leather  upholstery.  All 
these,  blended  by  Moon  integrity 
of  build,  make  a  car  of  which 
you  may  well  be  proud. 
Six-30  (5-passenger)  $1195 
Six-44  (7-passenger)  $1475 

fully  equipped. 

Write  for  booklet,  describing 
and    illustrating  Moon  Cars. 

MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Dealers:  The  shifting  of  some  territories  may 
make  openings  for  a  few  high-class  dealers.  Write. 


£f 
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Buddington  Humidifier 

on    20    days'    free    trial. 

A  machine  for  making  moisture. 
Used  on  radiator  or  regis- 
ter. Evaporates  many 
quarts  water  daily.  Pre- 
serves health,  saves  coal, 
gives  comfort.  A  valuable 
book  by  Prof.  Jameson,  F. 
R.  Met.  Soc.,  "Humidity 
Means  Health,"  mailed 
free.  Price,  large  .size, 
$2.50;  medium,  $1.75;  de- 
livered free. 

M.   D.   BUDDINGTON 

2323  Indiana  Ave.  Chicago 


25c  Trial  Bottle  for  20c 


The  fragrance  of  thousands  of  blossoms  in  a  vial  2  inches  high. 
Kutremcly  lasiinA  For  a  limiicd  time  send  20c,  silver  or  stamps, 
fur  trial  bottle  cvaci  size  ol  picture  ol 

"MON  AMOUR" 

The  Sweethearl  of  Pcr/umea 
Tht  tatett  0(!^or9  are  Mon  Amour  and  Garden  Ouecn.  Get  • 
ft6ttle  of  each — other  odors  in  the  Flower  Drops  line  trc  Lily  of 
the  Vallej^,  Violet.  Knse.Crabapple.all  $1.00  an  ounce  ai  druggists 
or  by  marl — trial  bottle  25c.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Send  $1.00  for  Souvenir  box — 6  different  odors,  25c  botUet. 
Flower  Drops  is  the  most  exquisite  perluine  ever  produced. 
==.     PAUL  EUEGEK.  110  First  StrMt,  Su  FnDcuco 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

Simplicity  and  Results  versus  an 
Eyefull  of  Motor  Mechanism 


JOHN  TIMES,  the  historian 
of  American  nivention,  says 
that  the  history  of  every 
mechanical  development  has 
been  from  crude  directness  at 
the  start  to  extreme  and  burden- 
some complexity — then  to  a 
jinished  simplicity  that  makes  the 

complex  stage  seem  absurd. 

*        *        * 

Fulton's  Steamboat  had  a  single  cast- 
iron  cylinder  and  one  piston. 

Marine  driving  power  was  at  the  stage 
of  enormous  quadruple  expansion  en- 
gines when  Parsons  invented  the  Steam 
I'urbine  in  1884. 

In  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1897,  was  in- 
vented a  new  type  of  turbine  fa?i  for 
7?ioving  air. 


This  application  of  the  tufbi?ie principle 
to  the  ?vtary  fa?i,  moving  vastly  larger 
bodies  of  air  than  was  ever  before  possi- 
ble, has  in  less  than  a  generation  set 
many  lines  of  invention  forward  fifty 
years  and  has  all  \)\\\.revoliitio?n^>ed q^xX^avl 
well-known  industries. 

It  is  this  principle  that  is  behind  the 
F?Ymkii?i  System?/  of  Diixct- Air-Cooling — 
the  biggest  step  ever  take?i  in  the  simplifi- 
cation  of  the  Motor  Car. 


* 


Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooling  Gets  Rid  of  these  177  Water-Cooling  Parts 


Railiator, 

Steel  washers  for  fan  bearing. 

Pelt  wasbers  for  fao  bearing. 

Retainer    for    feh    washer    (or    fan 

beariDg 

Adjustinjt  nut  for  fan  bearing. 

Check  nut  for  fan  bearing  adjustinji 

nut. 

Lock  washer  for  fan  bearini!  ediutt' 

\nt  nut. 

Bracket  for  fan  on  engine  frame. 

Nut  for  fan  shaft. 

Washer  for  fan  shaft. 

Lock  nut  for  fan  shaft. 

Nuts  to  attach  fan  bracket  tu  engine 

frame. 

Lock  washers  for  fan  bracket  nuts. 

Fen    driving    sheave    and    starting 

ratcbet,  towei". 

Fan  belt. 

Grease  cup  for  (an. 

Bearings,   complete,   for  fan  shale, 

(each  end). 

Filler  cap  (or  radiator. 

rUsk«t  for  radiator  filler  cap 

Sfraintr  for  rndiator  tiller. 

Drain  cuck.  ^umpkle,   for   radiator 

cmtlel. 

Hody  for  radiiiior  outlet  drain  cock. 

Sleeve  for  radiator  outlet  drain  cock . 

Ga  vket  lor  radiutor  outlet  drain  cock.  ' 

Si  rainerforradtaiorotitlet  drain  cock' 

Spring    wasber  for   radiator  outlet 

drain  cock 

Nut. for  radiator  oiiiiei  drain  cock. 

Cotter  pin  for  radiator  outlet  drain 


cock.  * 

Bracket  to  attach  radiator. 

>iud  pliiie  for  bottom  of  radiator. 

Stud  for  rodiator  bottom  plate. 

Shims  for  radiator  attaching;  studs. 

Nuts  for  radiator  attaching  studv. 

Washer&for  radiator  attaching  studs. 

\\  atihers,     notched,     for     radiator. 

uttachinfi  studs. 

Lock  woshers  for  radtator  attaching 

studs. 

Lace  for  radiator. 

Hose  connection  from  radialor  to 

motor. 

Hose  clarops. 

Tie  rod  between  radiator  and  da^h. 

Cap  screwrf  for  tie  rod  on  rjditiiur. 

Lock  «■aiher^  for  lie  rod  cap  vcrev* . 

Shield  for  under  radiator. 

Fan  assembttrd  complete. 

Fail  spider  with  blades  and  pulley. 

Blades  for  fa»  spider. 

Fan  ih«lt. 

(^one  UiT  fan  bearing. 

Kail  ractfi  lor  fan  bearing. 

Hall  retaintfrs  for  Ian  bearinit. 

Nieel  Halls  for  Ian  bearing. 

Pump. 

C'ap«crewft  to  attach  pump  to  engine. 

Lock   washcrN  for  pump    attaching 

screws. 

Pump  body,  with  bushing. 

Dowels  for  pump  body. 

Hushing  lor  pump  body. 

Gland  nut  for  pump  body  bushing. 

Paeking  (or  pump. 


2  Pump  covers,  with  busliJng. 

I   Gd^ket  for  pump, 

H  Screws  tor  pump  cover. 

1   Bunhing  for  pump  cover. 

I    Pump  impeller. 

I   Pin  lor  pump  impeller. 

1   Cross  for  pump  driving  shaft. 

\   Pump  (haft,  short,  (or  impeller. 

I  Pufnp  shaft,  totig.'fur  outside  driv* 

ing  gear. 
1  Outride  driving  gear  for  pump. 
I   Bushing,  long,  for  pump  shaft. 
\   Bushing,  short,  for  pump  shaft. 
I  Key  (or  pump  shaft. 
I   Drain  pipe  lor  pump. 
1  Cap  for  pump  drain  pipe. 
1  Urease  cup  for  pump. 
1  Brass  pipe  on  top  of  oytinderB,  lor 

water  circulation. 
1   Brass  pipe  on  side  of  cylirHler<i,  (or 

water  circulation. 
6  Studs  fur  water  circulation  pipes. 
(S  Luck  wa.shers  for  water  circulation 

pipe  studs. 
6  Nutsforwater  circulation  pipe  studs. 
.1  Gaskets  for  water  circulation  pipes. 

1  Hose    connection    from    radiator   tu 
motor. 

2  Clamps  tor  rubber  hose  connection 
from  radiator  to  m*)tor. 

I   I~luseconnection  from  pump  to  motor. 
1   Hose  connection,  radiator  to  pump. 
4  Clamps  for  rubber  hose. 
6  Studs    to    attach   woter   circulation 

pipc6. 
t>  Nuts  for  water  circulation  pipe  studs. 


Think  of  it!  Here  is  an  engine  with 
?jo  watei^X.o  carry,  none_of  the  annoyances 
that  go  with  water— freed  of  the  177 
parts  of  the  complicated  water-cooling 
system. 

If  you  want  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  it 
means  to  get  rid  of  these  177  water-cool- 
ing parts,  step  into  a  repair  shop.  Look 
at  the  honey-comb  radiator,  with  its  .SOOO 
cells,  its  pipes,  pump,  con- 
nections—a complex  system 
of  small-bore  water  pass- 
ages, inviting  trouble  from 
leaks,  from  mud  and  sedi- 
ment, from  freezing  and 
boiling. 


* 


With  thU  complicated,  tronble- inviting  water-cooling  tyttem,  compare  the  simplicity  of  Franhlin  Direct  -  Air-Cool- 
ing—ils  only  moving  part  a.powerM  turbine  fan,  which  is  itself  part  of  the  fly  wheel.  No  water  to  carry — 
oo  leaks,  no  freezing,  no  boiling.  The  Franklin  is  the  only  car  that  can  run  100  miles  on  low  gear,  regardless  of 
locality,  weather  or  road  conditions,  and  it  holds  t!"  world's  record  for  oil  economy-   1046  miles  on  a  gallon  of  oil. 


Look  at  the  Franklin  En- 
gine !  The  0/2/y  7}iovi?ig pai^t 
in  the  Direct-Air-( Pooling 
System  is  the  air-suction 
fan,  and  that  fini  is  itself 
part  of  the  fly  wheel. 

Nothing  to  get  loose, 
nothing  to  break  down, 
nothing  to  oil,  nothing  to 
adjust,  nothing  to  replace. 


''°""Xte*if/^5g.'5;^^«^To^,Si^»'-    FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

The  Most  Advanced  Type  of  Motor 
Construction  in  the,  AutomohileWorld 


Inspect  the  Franklin  chassis!  Notice 
the  freedom  from  all  torque  rods  and 
reach  rods.  Notice  the  one-piece 
fastening  of  the  full-elliptic  springs — 
eliminating  the  usual  links,  pins  and 
other  forgings. 

No  superfluous  parts  to  driving  system. 
The  single-unit  direct-connected  starter 
does  away  with  the  gears  on  the  fly  wheel 
and  the  attendant  shifting  mechanism. 

The  transmission  foot-brake  does  away 
with  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  usual  rods, 
rod  ends  and  pins. 


* 


* 


* 


Consider  for  a  moment  what  such  simplicity 
means  in  the  life  of  the  car,  in  the  ease  of 
control,  the  saving  of  time,  trouble  and  upkeep 
expense. 

It  is  the  mechanical  complexity  of  the  average 
car  that  drives  its  upkeep  cost  so  unreasonably  high. 

Nobody  knows  this  fact  better  than  the  Used 
Car  Dealer,  who  is  confronted  every  day  with  the 
problem  of  selling  cars  with  too  much  machinery. 

The  motorist  who  takes  effici- 
ency as  his  measure  of  value, 
rather  than  quantity  of  mechan- 
ism, should  know  the  Franklin 
Car — the  most  advanced  type  of 
fnotor  construction  in  the  automo- 
bile world. 


The  Franklin  was  t\\^  first  car  icith  the  throttle 
control — first  with  the  single  intake  trunk — the  first 
to  establish  automatic  lubrication — ^the  first  to  use 
full-elliptic  springs  without  reaches — the  first  light- 
iveight  car,  and  the  only  flexibly  constructed 
car  today. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Franklin  Company  to 
build  a  car  that  will  perform  a  ser^cice  for  the 
man  -who  owns  it  and  for  the  dealer  who  sells  it. 

*  *  * 

The  Franklin  is  the  only  car  that  has  averaged 
32.8  and  32.1  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  in  two 
National  Tests.  It  is  the  only  six-cylinder  car 
that  ever  went  SS  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

It  is  the  car  that  is  absolutely  free  from  tiir 
troubles,  and  delivers  its  owners  an  average  oj 
9630  miles  to  the  set  of  tires. 

It  is  the  only  car  that  can  run  100  miles  on  low 
gear,  anywhere,  any  time. 

It  is  the  car  that  holds  the  world's  record  for 
oil  economy — 1046  miles  on  a  gallon  of  oil. 

It  is  the  only  car  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  C2in  ride  in  all  day  without  fatigue. 

It  costs  less  to  run  than  the  cheapest  car  made. 

Performance,  service,  not  "features" — this  is 
the  principle  of  the  Franklin  Car. 


* 


* 


The  fundamental  design  of 
the  Franklin  is  so  far  in  advance 
that  the  earliest  Franklin  Cars 
produced  are  doing  good  service 
today. 

The  Franklin  was  the  first 
four-cylinder  car  built  in  America 
— and  a  six-cylinder  car  when 
cars  in  general  were  still  in  the 
four-cylinder  stage. 

The  Franklin  cylinders  had 
valves-in-head  thirteen  years  be- 
fore automobile  designers  in 
general  took  them  up. 


Franklin  Chatiii  eihibited  to  the  Engineering  Clau  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  demonstration 
of  finished  simplicity  in  motor  car  design.  Notice  the  freedom  from  all  torque  rods  and  reach  rods.  Notice  the  one- 
piece  fastening  of  the  full -elliptic  springs — eliminating  the  usual  links,  pins  and  other  forgings.  Consider  what 
such  simplicity  means  in  the  life  of  the  car,  in  the  ease  of  control,  the  saving  of  time,  trouble  and  upkeep  expense. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.     ''"'"'^^;;;^L^^S;^^,^-^^'KZiJI-  ^- 
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rariGS 
dCinen  dCaWn 

[the  CdRRECT  WRITING  PAPER  ] 

Everyone  who  knows 
any^thing  about  fine 
writing  papers  has  always 
known  that  the  be^ 
writing  papers  are  Crane's 

EATON, CRANE  (y  PIKE  CQ 

New  York  Pittsfield.MaBS 


»•   wvvUftOM 


Thiific  'E^tiifem. 


OF 


TERRIFIC  ARRAIGNMENT 

Entitled  "Captain  Jinks — Hero," 
by   Ernest    Crosby,   famous 
pacifist    and    writer.      He 
'roasts*'   war,    hero-wor- 
ship, army  life,  militarism,  imperialism,  etc., 
in  brilliant  and  biting  wit  and  sarcasm. 
AT   A   RADT  AIM— alwayssuldfoi$1.50. 
'**■'*  UrtlVU/lIil     postage  extra.    Yours 
now  for  only  59c.  carriage  paid    We  areoverstocked 
and  they  must  be  moved.    Cloth,  almost  400  pages. 
Many  illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. .  4tli  Av. ,  N.  V 
NOW  —  Always    sold    for 


59c" 


WAR 


5«,nj  pages. 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religious  and  sober, 
wliicli  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  has 
never  be  again,  what  he 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 

changed  him,  and  he  will  ,,^,^,  ^^  o-so-'n, 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Stin^  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
.(uthor  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  tlie  ro- 
niance  of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the  Teutons 
■>\i-  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
•!oii  of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  '  uble 
cjiirpose  of  eniertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  poiriv.  ^  ut 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

'.?>n^.  Clothi  Many  Illustrations,    li.so  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ! 


The  War  has  created  unlimited  commercial  opportunities 
for  those  who  know  a  foreign  language.  Take  advantage 
of  the  war  situation!  Better  your  position  and  increase  your 
salary.  Extend  your  business.  Establish  export  trade  with 
South  American  countries.  Equip  yourself  to  read  foreign 
books  and  papers.  Brush  up  on  the  language  you  studied 
at  school  or  college  and  make  it  of  practi- 
cal use.  Acquire  a  new  language  at  home. 

SPANISH— FRENCH 
GERMAN  — ITALIAN 

li  Eaiilr  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 

METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's 

Practical  Linguistry 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  ii 
foreign  language.  The  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounces  each 
word  and  phrase,  slowly  or  quickly, 
for  minutes  or  for  hours. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study. 
All  members  of  the  family  can  use 
it.  You  practice  during  spare  mo- 
rnents,  and  in  a  surprismgly  short 
time  you  speak,  read  and  under- 
stand a  new  language. 
The  Language-Phone  Method 

902  Putnam  Building 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  1'ork 


Free  "Treatise  on 
Language  Study" 

1  Simply  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and 
we  will  mail  it,  also 
full  particulars  of  trial 
offer. 

We  will  also  tell  you 
how  you  can  use  your 
own  talking  machine 
(our  records  fit  all)  to 
acquire  a  foreigu  lan- 
guage. 

Write  us  today. 


the  ceiling  was  blotched  in  the  same  way, 
while  the  once  white  deal  table  was  a. 
network  of  vermilion  and  brown  patches. 
The  floor  was  beyond  redemption. 

"I've  just  let  off  the  extinguisher," 
began  Simpson,  but  he  .said  no  more,  for 
St^ff- Nurse  M'Tavish's  volubly  exprest 
\iews  on  culpable  stupidity  gave  him  no 
opportunity 

Next  morning  Makin,  with  a  smile  of 
quiet  satisfaction  on  his  face,  was  rein- 
stated in  his  post  as  day-orderly  in  Ward  B. 

Supplies  are  a  touchy  matter  in  the 
wards.  A  breakage  means  endless  red 
tape,  and  if  there  are  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  occurrence,  as 
revealed  upon  the  Nurse's  report,  the  red 
tape  becomes  as  a  serpent,  winding  itself 
about  the  "Laocoon"  group  of  nurse,  or- 
derly, ward-maid,  and  patient.  Occasionally 
a  nurse  blest  with  more  than  ordinary 
common  sense  can  ward  off  such  a  visita- 
tion as  this,  as  did  Miss  M'Tavish  in  the 
following  case: 

One  afternoon  Akerman  felt  unusually 
thirsty,  and,  going  to  the  shelf  to  reach 
down  a  mug,  happened  to  choose  the 
particular  mug  in  which  Mrs.  Noggs  had 
.secreted  "a  little  sup  of  soup"  to  consume 
at  a  quiet  moment.  He  received  the  con- 
tents suddenly  in  his  face,  and,  staggering 
back  from  this  unexpected  douche,  let 
the  mug  fall  to  the  ground.  There  it 
broke  into  a  dozen  fragments,  and  Staff- 
Nurse  M'Tavish  had  to  be  informed  of  the 
mishap. 

"If  a  body  can't  put  aside  a  little  sup  o' 
soup,  in  case  they  feel  faint -like  in  the 
evening,  without  all  this  liother,  I  do  call 
it  'ard,"  repeated  Mrs.  Noggs  tearfully, 
gloomy  visions  of  having  to  pay  for  the 
mug  herself  stretching  before  her  eyes. 
"And  all  that  grease  on  my  nice  dean 
floor!" 

It  would  hardly  do,  as  Staff  -  Nurse 
M'Tavish  soon  realized,  to  write  the  truth 
in  an  unembellished  form  on  the  requisition : 

Articlo  damaged 1  mug. 

Name  of  person,  etc. .  .Private  Akerman. 

CaiLse  of  damage MUg    concealed   on   .shelf. 

fnU  of  .sotip,  by  Airs.  Noggs,  ward-maid,  and 
tiropt  by  Private  Akerman  on  receiving  the 
contents  in  his  face. 

This  was  veracious  but  unwise,  as  it. 
would  inevitably  lead  to  searching  in- 
quiries by  the  Colonel  into  the  ways  and 
deeds  of  ward-maids;  and  it  is  the  aim  of 
(>very  Staff  Nurse  to  have  the  CO.  poking 
round  her  ward  as  Little  as  possible. 

So  Staff-Nurse  M'Ta\ish  hardened  her 
heart  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  and  entered 
upon  the  form — 

Article  damaged 1  mug. 

Name  of  person,  etc. .  .Private  Akerman. 

Cau.se  of  damage Private     Akerman     is     a 

nervous  patient,  whose  nerves  arc  not  always 

under  proper  control. 

More  complicated  was  the  adventure  of 
Inventory  Day,  when  her  ward-maid, 
Mrs.  Noggs,  discovered,  to  her  horror, 
that  a  mug  was  missing  from  her  store. 
"Run  down-stairs  and  .see  if  the.v  have  an 
extra  one,  there's  a  dear!"  .said  she.  in 
desperation,  to  Lamb,  the  orderly.  .\n 
innocent-sounding  request,  but  fra  tight 
with    meaning    to    tho    experienced    Sl^ifif 
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Nurse  who  "eavesdropt  behind  the  cup- 
board, ostensibly  tracking  down  a  missing 
eye-bath.  The  youth  returns,  carrying  a 
mug,  upon  the  side  of  which  a  "B"  soon 
appears  in  black  enamel — then  a  silence 
breathing  heavily  with  virtuous  calm. 
We  read  on: 

A  murmur  as  of  coming  storm  was  heard. 

"Have  you  found  it  yet?"  asked  a  voice 
from  below. 

"No.  I  think  that  woman  up-stairs 
must  have  taken  it." 

By  the  time  Staff-Nurse  M'Tavish  had 
discovered  the  eye-bath  in  the  midst  of  a 
pile  of  sheets,  the  storm  had  come  omi- 
nously near. 

The  ward-maid  from  downstairs  was 
attacking  Mrs.  Noggs. 

"But  I  left  it  in  the  sink  not  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  mugs  can't  walk  by  them- 
selves," she  exclaimed. 

"I  have  not  been  down-stairs  at  all," 
replied  Mrs.  Noggs  in  heated  tones.  "I 
don't  know  if  you  mean  to  suggest  that  I 
hauled  it  up  with  a  piece  of  string." 

"I  don't  suggest  nothing,"  said  the 
injm-ed  ward-maid,  "but  I  says  it's  a  queer 
thing." 

"Look  in  the  cupboard  and  see  for 
yourself;  all  our  mugs  are  marked  with  a 
*B,'  so  how  can  we  have  one  of  yours?" 

This  argument,  convincing  as  it  soimded, 
failed  to  console  the  injiu-ed  party,  and  she 
trailed  dismally  away  to  lay  the  matter 
before  her  own  Staff  Nurse. 

"It's  a  way  they  have  in  the  Army,"  said 
Lamb  cheerfully.  "If  they  lose  anything, 
they  pinch  it  from  some  one  else." 

But  matters  did  not  remain  stationary 
long.  A  direct  attack  was  next  attempted, 
and  Staff-Nurse  Brown  hastened  to  inter- 
view Staff-Nurse  M'Tavish. 

"I  have  come  for  one  of  our  mugs," 
she  began  loftily. 

"There  are  none  of  your  mugs  here. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  all  my  mugs  are 
marked,"  and  she  proudly  threw  back  the 
cupboard-door. 

"But  Mrs.  Bird  saw  one  of  your  men 
disappearing  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
mug  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

"Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  there 
are  no  unmarked  mugs  here,  so  what  is 
the  sense  of  saying  we  have  it?  " 

Baffled  by  this  impenetrable  barrier,  the 
invader  hesitated,  and  Staff-Nurse  M'Tav- 
ish, with  the  magnanimity  of  the  victor, 
added:  "As  you  have  been  so  unlucky 
as  to  lose  a  mug  just  when  it's  Inventory 
Day,  if  you  like  to  come  and  borrow  one 
from  here  after  oiu-  inventory  has  been 
taken,  and  put  it  with  yours  to  make  up 
t-he  number,  I'll  no'  be  saying  anything. 
For  the  amount  of  red  tape  in  these 
military  hospitals  is  just  reediculous." 

So  they  parted  allies,  sworn  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  the  nefarious  military  despot- 
ism under  which  they  were  working. 

Only  too  frequently  it  is  the  ungrateful 
wretch  of  a  Tommy  who  makes  aU  the 
trouble  and  has  all  the  fun.  What  is  a  poor 
nurse  to  do  when  she  is  afflicted  with  such 
an  experience  as  this? — 

"Sister!  sister!"  called  a  feeble  voice,  as 
soon  as  Staff-Nurse  M'Tavish  entered  tho 
ward  one  December  morning,  "I  ha^'e  a 
spelk  in  my  finger  and  I  can't  gel  it  out." 

At  7.30  A.M.  the  wards  are  still  shroudcni 
in  gloom  in  December,  and  it  took  a  little 
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BUILT-IN  BATHS  kelp  to  lend  ikat  filler 
toucli  wliicli  identifies  tke   well   appointed   home. 

Tkey  are  good  because  tliey  are  proper — and  they  are  good 
because  of  tlieir  excellence  in  stvjle  and  Cfualitvj.  Tlieij  6*"^^ 
an  atmosphere  of  distinction  virkile  rendering  service  of  the 
most  satisfying  kind. 

Tlie  "Comarna"  pattern,  for  instance,  is  a  1916  model  of 
'J$tandar<f'  built-in  bath — one  piece,  enameled  all  over,  with 
the  niassiveness  and  soliditvj  tliat  the  built-in  process  makes 
possible.      It  is  just  like   bathing  in   a   china   dish. 

Ask  ijoiir  arcliUect  or  pliunter  aLout  'Standard"  Bullt-iii  Bfiilis  and  Plumt- 
InA  Fixtures,  or  see  tlieni  at  aiitj  '^tatZaard  slio\vrooni.  IdentlKj  uieni  oij 
the  'Standard"  greeu  and  gold  gvtarontee  label.  Write  ior  copy  oi  "Modern 
Bathrooms. 

Standard  jSattitaiis  IDfo.  Co. 

DEPT.  55,  PinSBURGH 

There  are  'Standard"  Showrooms  in  the  following  cities. 


NEW  YORK 35  W.  31  ST 

BOSTON 186    DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215    WALNUT 

WASHINGTON..    SOUTHERN    BLDQ. 

PITTSBURGH I  Oe  SIXTH 

CHICAGO 900  S.  MICHIGAN 

ST.  LOUIS 100  N.  FOURTH 

CLEVELAND 4409    EUCLID 

CINCINNATI .-.633  WALNUT 

TOLEDO 811 -32  I     ERIE 

YOUNQSTOWN N.    CHAMPION 

COLUMBUS 243-2S5   S>  THIRD 


ERIE 128  W.  TWELFTH 

LOS  ANGELES.  .  .MESQUIT  AT  SEVENTH 

LOUISVILLE 319  W.  MAIN 

NASHVILLE SIS   S.  TENTH 

NEW  ORLEANS 846    BARONNE 

HOUSTON PRESTON  &  SMITH 

DALLAS 1200  JACKSON 

SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

FORT  WORTH FRONT&  JONES 

TORONTO,  CAN 59   E.  RICHMOND 

HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 


^<-^  SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

I  smI    a  course  o(  forty  lessons  in  the  liistory,  form,  struc- 
\JQ    ^"''^   3°'^   writing   of   the    Short    Story   taught   by 

^L>sX     Dr.  J.  Rerg  Esenwpln.  for  years  Fditor  of  Lipplnpott's. 

^^^v  2  ^o-p(tge  cdtiitogtie  free.     Please  address 

^V  THE  HOME  COURESPONnENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.Escnwoin  Dept.  71,  Spriniifield.  Mass. 
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8  This  fnspirmff  165-paffe  book 

3  tells  you  of  the  biflrdemanJ  forlsW- 
3  yerarin(ihowynucnn  become  one— ' 
a  expl.iiim  why  liw  trained  mm  are 
apirkpdfor  leadiTs  in   Bu-inrss, 
a  Public    Life  and  Social  Work— 
3  shows  how  you  can  gras-pth^ee 
iopportunitxeaby  becoming  law 
a  trained  in  your  nv'^ro  time  at  homo 
athronc-h  tho  MODERN  AMERICAN  LAW 
J  COURSE  AND  SERVICE  OF 

Blackstone  Institute 

(Jnelndina  The  ^pranuc  Corr€i*ponde7u:e  School  of  Law) 
Amond  our  BTaduatcaare  tho  former  Governor  of  a  &tat«, 
Unit^-d  Statre  Ki-oators  and  Con^r^eBHmen,  Etate.  County 
and  ('ity  Officifttn,  many  Judges,  and  thouaandHof  Bucceea- 
f ul  lawyers  and  busin^Bs  m^n  everywhere.  Our  <'ourt*e  baa 
been  pr'>pared  cppecially  for  home  atudy  by  80  eminent 
JauthoriticB.  Ppecific  preliminary  education  not  necessary. 
You  will  benefir  from  the  d.TV  yooBt-trt.  Special  offer  now  | 
beinRmad'i.     Write  today  for  Kree  liook.  -.     «     ■ 

BLACKSTONK  INSTITUTE,  EXTENSION    DIVISION  ISO  O. 
20  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chlc«co,  Illinois. 


MIND,  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  Prartiral  Exposition  of  tlie  Emmanuel  Mnvenicnt,  showing  how 
Us  principles  ran  be  applied  in  promoting  health  and  rurinp  disease. 
By  Dr.  Robert  MacDonald,  Minister  of  the  Washington  Avenn« 
Church,  Broolilyn.  N.  Y.     12mo,  rioth.     $1.30.  nff;  by  mail.  $1  42. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Church,  The  People  and  The  Age 

Edited  by  Robert  Scott  and  George  William  Gilmore 
Editor!  of  The  Homiletic  Review 


.\  unique  and  remarkable  book,  presenting  in  their  own 
words  the  views  of  105  eminent  leaders  of  modem  thought 
in  widely  divergent  fields  regarding  some  of  the  vital  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  Church.  These  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  answers  to  tho  questions:  (I)  Why 
are  so  many  people  indifferent  to  the  Church  ?  (2)  To  what 
fundamentals  should  church  members  be  asked  to  subscribe? 
{31  What  should  be  the  basis  and  direction  of  religious 
thinking  in  view  of  our  present  day  knowledge  and  trend  of 
thought?  This  collection  of  statements,  by  sheer  weight  of 
the  authorities  represented,  has  all  the  value  of  an  ecumenical 
conference.  Every  man  interested  in  the  religious  outlook 
owes  it  to  himself  to  read  this  book.  8vo,  Cloth,  573  pp. 
$3.00;  by  mail  $3.25. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  N«w  York 
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First 

Fruit 

June  20 

Last 

Fruit 

Nov.  24 


The  Best 

Everbearing 

Raspberry 


RANERE.    The  heaviest  crop- 
I'iny     o\  erbearintj    raspberry 

known.   Bettor  than  any  raspberry  ever  planted. 
BEARS  THE  FIRST  YEAR  PLANTED,  producing  its  first 

triiit  ill  June  and  continuing;  to  produce  layishly  of 

bright  crimson,  luscious  berries  every  day  all  summer  until  frosts. 

Kirh,  sugary,  melting;  tirni  texture;  keeps  longer  than 

any  other. 

RANERE  is  the  earliest  of  all  raspberries,  ripening  in 
Northern  Xe\v  York  June  2otli,  just  as  the  strawGerry 
crop  is  \vaning.  It  is  ^von(ierfully  i)rolific.  equaling  the 
most  proline  black  cap  or  inirple  cane  sort;  it  gives  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  all  summer  and  autumn,  fruiting  on  the 
old  canes  in  generous  quantities  until  late  in  August. 
By  this  date  berries  begin  to  ripen  upon  the  young,  or 
current  year's  canes,  which  continue  to  produce  berries 
in  increasing  numbers  until  late  autumn. 

RANERE  has  a  rugged  constitution,  withstanding 
severest  winters  as  well  as  severe  drought. 

^|B|P"  Fiftieth  Year  in  Business — Our  Golden  Anni- 
versary Souvenir  Rose  Free  with  every  order. 

Our  iQt6  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  — 
Includes  Nut  Culture.  Fruits.  Roses.  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,   etc.,   mailed   Free   on    Request 

GLEN  BROS^  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery.    Est.  1866 
1760  Main  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


In  Grandmother's  Time  I 

lorious,  old-fashioned  flower  gar- 
ens  were  from  Gregory's  popular 
seed  collections.    Since  1856 

Gregory's  Honest    Seeds  j 

have  set  the  standard  for  choicest  | 
seeds  of  the  best  varieties,  i 

Our  60th Year  in  Business  | 

To  celebrate  our  60th  Anni- 
versary we  make  the  follow- 
ing exceptional  offer : 
S  Large  PacketsFor  IHa  j 


Aster.finest  mixed  ;Phlox 
Drumraondi :     Bachelor 
Button;  Poppy,  mixed  ;  Petunia, 
finest  mixed;  also  garden  blue- 
print with  directions,  postpaid. 
60th  Anniversary  Catalog  FREE. 
A  book  full  of  real  information  about 
honest  seeds  and  hon- 
est prices.    Send  for 
collection  and  catalog. 
J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
ElniSt.,Marblehead,Majt, 


^iii^^^ 


J 


Write  For  Eree  Bo<^ 

^feedin^Aniltiy&rMit 

I  Written  by  six  great  poultry  experts. 

I  Tells  how  they  make  big  moyiey  out 

I  of  chickens.   Tells  how  Ked  Conib 

I  feeds    quickly    develop    birds    for 

'  market,  laying  or  show.       Address 

EDWARDS  &  LOOIV1IS  CO. 

r?43R  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago 

^Mfrs,  of  Red  Horn  Line  of  Dairy  Feeda 


JGEt 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tells  everything  about  the  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  poultry  industry. 
Issued  monthly;  10  cents.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  good  it  is  and  will 
send  it  6  months  for  25c  Order  now. 
American  Poultry  Joornai,  Cbicaeo.  QL 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 

'  introduced  by  us  last  year 
has  proved  a  great  success 
everywhere  and  a  most  won- 
;  derful  floral  novelty.    It  is  a 
'  Celosia  of  new  form  and  easy 
growth.     Plants  throw  out 
scores  of  branches  bearing 
balls  of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.   Also  many  lat- 
erals with  smaller  hearts,  and 
,  fresh  green  foliage.   Flowers 
form  In  June  but  none  fade 
before  frost,  continuing  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  with  Its  won- 
derful crimson-scarlet  color, 
showy  beyond  belief,     r'jo- 
ceeds  anywhere. 
ne    4.      ^       ,  .  .Seed  per  pkt.  10  eta.,  3  for 

25  cts.,  together  with  new  TRAILING  PETUNIA  and 
ANNUAI   8\V1;ET  WILLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free. 

Our  Bijg  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Vesr.  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Plants  and  rare 
new  hruita  ( rrr,  \\  c  arc  the  larBest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladi- 
olus. Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Iris.  etc. 

I  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Roral  Park.  N.  Y. 


time    to   ascortaiii    whore   the   voice   eanie 
from. 

"(^ertainly,  Jones,"  said  Ihe  Staff  Nurse 
briskly.  "I  will  jret  it  out  for  you.  But 
how  (lid  you  manage  to  run  a  sj^linter  into 
your  finger?  I  hope  you  haAe  not  been 
ha\ing  parcels  while  I  was  away."  For, 
by  a  rule  of  the  hospital,  all  parcels  are 
strictly  prohibited  until  the  contents  have 
been  censored  by  the  medical  authorities. 

Jones,  with  the  consciousness  of  an  illicit 
tin  of  .sardines  reposing  at  that  moment 
beneath  his  pillow,  prudently  left  the 
question  unanswered,  while  Staff-Nurse 
M'Ta^•ish  made  her  preparations  in  a 
businesslike  manner. 

"Nurse!  nurse!"  she  called,  as  slie 
saw  the  indistinct  form  of  a  probationer 
hovering  in  the  doorway.  "Come  and 
learn  how  to  re]no^'e  a  splinter." 

So  the  probationer  came,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  stood  by  the  bedside,  while 
Staff-Nurse  M'Tavish  seized  the  forefinger 
of  the  punj-  Jones  in  a  firm  grasp  with  one 
hand,  and  applied  the  point  of  a  surgical 
needle  to  the  hidden  end  of  the  splinter 
with  the  other. 

"He's  swinging  the  lead,"  said  Viney  in 
a  discontented  voice.  "He  does  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  trenches,  so  he  is  starting 
a  bad  finger  now." 

"Well,  you  can't  talk,"  retorted  the 
injured  Jones,  as  well  as  circumstances 
permitted.  "Who  got  the  doctor  to  put 
him  on  chicken  and  stout,  when  he  had 
only  been  in  the  Army  a  fortnight?  " 

By  this  time  the  splinter  had  come 
clearly  into  view.  It  was  very  thin,  pale 
yeUow,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  long. 
Indeed,  such  a  groan  came  from  the 
victim  after  the  last  application  of  the 
point  of  the  needle  that  Stafif  -  Nurse 
M'Tavish  decided  to  suspend  surgical 
operations,  and  trust  to  a  combination  of 
luck  and  skill  to  complete  the  work. 

"After  loosening  the  end  embedded  in 
the  phalanx  with  a  sharp  needle,"  she 
explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  proba- 
tioner, "grasp  the  outer  end  firmly  and 
give  a  sharp  puU." 

She  proceeded  to  put  these  instructions 
into  practise,  and,  grasping  the  end  of 
the  splinter,  began  to  pull.  The  splinter 
yielded  to  pressure,  and  the  half-inch  grew 
longer  and  longer  until  fully  two  inches 
were  exposed  to  view.  But  the  end  was 
not  yet  in  sight,  and  Staff-Nurse  M'Tavish 
was  gazing  at  the  finger  in  perplexity,  when 
a  supprest  giggle  from  the  patient  diverted 
her  thoughts.  She  gave  a  more  vigorous 
pull,  and  another  length  of  splinter  came 
into  her  hand.  Her  suspicions  crystallized 
into  certainty.  Angrily  dropping  the 
finger,  which  but  a  moment  before  had 
been  the  center  of  surgical  interest,  she 
exclaimed : 

"Jones,  I'll  no'  have  you  wasting  my 
time  like  this.  You  are  old  enough  to 
know  better,"  and  walked  out  of  the  ward. 

Tlie  probationer  seized  the  discardetl 
finger  and  examined  it  with  interest.  The 
cause  of  thc^  trouble  soon  became  evident. 
The  youthful  Jones  had  unraveled  a 
strand  of  raffia,  and  piercing  a  small  hole 
in  the  outer  skin  of  his  finger,  had  intro- 
duced one  of  the  threads.  He  had  allowed 
Staff-Nurse  M'Tavish  to  pull  the  free  end 
as  miK^h  as  she  liked,  while  he  retained 
the  other  end  beneath  his  thumb  con- 
cealed in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The 
probings  with  the  surgical  needle  had  not 
been  part  of  the  original  program,  )ii(ii.<! 
il  faul  souffrir  pour  reussir.  The  ward 
shook  with  laughter. 


IM.M.M.l.I.I.T.MiM.MiM.M.M.M.r.l.M.Mi 


DISCRIMINATING  BUYERS  OF 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

will  ai^preoiatc  a  catalogue  that  tells 
all  tin-  ([ualitics  (both  good  and  bad) 
of  the  stock  listed  in  it,  with  notes 
about  location  and  soil  for  the  many 
trees  and  shrubs. 

BAUR'S  1916  CATALOGUE 

which  has  been  completely  revised 
this  >car.  The  list  of  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines 
and  Perennials  is  unusually  complete. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request  to  readers 
of  Literary  Digest. 


Jj^CUM^^ 


15  East  Ninth  Street 
Dept.  H  Erie,  Penna. 


Mil.M.M.I.M.M.I.M.M.I.I.M.M.I.hlM.l.M.M.LT. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Best  for  Livwns  and  G&rdens 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food  ,^^ 

For  all  crops.  Especially  good 
for  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  where 
quick  and  certain  results  are 
necessary.  Used  extensively  tbakI 
for  small  fruits,  shrubbery,  etc. 
Rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash;  also  adds  humus. 

Sheep's  Head  Brand 

guaranteed  absolutely  clean — - 
nothinc;  but  sheep  manure — free 
from  weed   seeds  which  are  killed  by  heat. 

jnilverized  for  easy  apjilicatii'ii.  200  lbs.  delivered  any  wlicrc  east 
<if  the  Missoui'i  River  for  S4.00.  cash  with  order.  Send  for 
information  and  prices,  delivered,  on  any  quantity  desired. 

Natural  Guano  Co.  lUirnl* 


Queen  Incubatoi's 

Built  to  Hatch  Whout  TrouWc 


^^Bon't  wastetimeand  eggs  with  cheap  incubators. 
^The  Queen  is  theLowPriced  High-Gnile  Maehine— built  of  ^ 

#  California  Kedwood,  with  double  wall,  insulated  all 
■  around.and  a  regulator  that  keeps  the  temperature  riglit  with- 
I  out  attention.      Thousands  of  users  testify  it  is  the  in- 
I  cubator  that  lialchM  Ihe  chicks.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog.  I 

*  Queen  Incubator  Co.,i76  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ' 

Big  $2  Of  f er-KEITH'S 

jj    The  magazine 
]  forhome  build- 
i  ers,  the  recog- 
,  i  nized  author- 
^     ityonplanning, 
^      building    and 
decorating  Ar- 
tistic   Home.s. 
Each  number 
contains  7  to  10 
Plans  by  lead- 
ing architects.    Subscription  $_'      Newsstands,  20c 
copy.  12 big  housebuilding  numbrrs  and  yourchoiceof 

KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 

140  BuntralowB  and  Cottages 

1U4  Plana  of  (^uttaKes. 

126      "       cstK.  below  S4000 

175 J6000 

Any  one  of  these  St  Plan  Bookn  FVefi  jri'h  a  vfar'tsiiharription.  J^C 
L-KEITH'S,  860  McKnleht  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.- 


175    Plana    costing    below    S6000 
125         "  "  over      $bOOO 

luO       ■■       Cement  and  Brick . 
60  Garases.40  Duplex  and  Flats. 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.  A  profusely  illustrated  new  voli.ine  wdnh 
tle:d^  m  .•  simple  :uid  pr-H-tuMl  niimi'-r  Willi  the  eiiltivatinn  ol"  all  ,t,in- 
liioiily  gr.iwn  veKelnl.les.     till.     11,'t,  by  Iliilt  t>7i-, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL8  COMPANY,  3B4  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Bulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  .ill  .Tlxmt  the  planting:,  treatment 

.iiid  cultiv.-.tion  nf  Inilhs,  indoors  ,iiid  om.     Profusely  illus- 
trated.   (,'lotli.    tiOe  net,  by  UMil  HTe. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALL8  COMPANY,  3B4  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

GORGEOUS  GARDEN  GLADIOLI 

12  Large  (Jliidtolnv  lliillis.  total  valii.>  *l.  postpaid  .1t>e.  J  eaeli  Yel- 
l.w,  Hliie.  I'lnk,  Creuiil.  Hove.  H.d,  all  named,  prope.ly  labeled.  4.S 
large  Imllis,  S  ,if  each  eolor,  total  \alueif4.  postpai.l  $1.  Beautiful 
liook  on  niadioU.  Dalilias,  Hardy  flirysanthemnins.  KHKK. 

JOE  COLEMAN,  (;ro»er.  Lexington,  Ohio. 


^^^^    WT^^fL    Ai>„  .„^„.„,  n,.V« 

etrcogiih,    Brad  for  prioes  and  fr*eTaluftM«  booklfu     VTrlt*  to^dtr- 
The  Ohio  Marble  Co.,    80 8. CIpT^lnnd  8t,,  IMqn*,  0M« 
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PACIFISTS  IN  WAR-BOUND  GERMANY 

XT  OW  that  the  Oscar  II  has  returned 
-^  ^  to  these  shores,  there  are  doubtless 
many  newspaper-  and  magazine-readers 
who  would  be  glad  to  forgive  and  forget. 
Still,  tho  the  party  may  not  have  brought 
back  any  important  peace-results,  they  are 
able  to  give  us  some  first-hand  pictures  of 
war-mad  Europe  that  may  be  of  value 
to  us  in  trying  to  decide  just  how  many 
Preparedness  brands  we  may  pull  out  of 
the  fire  before  we  shall  have  our  fingers 
burned.  One  of  the  more  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures of  the  party  was  their  trip  through 
Germany.  A  party  of  pacifists  flitting 
lightly  across  the  mail-clad  expanse  of 
militarist  Germany  at  the  very  moment 
of  Germany's  most  tense  struggle  and 
strain  is  a  strange  thought.  How  marvel- 
ous a  thing  is  pacifism,  that  it  may  go 
where  brute  force  is  doggedlj^  repulsed! 

At  all  events,  the  peace-promoters  had 
an  excellent  chance  to  view  what  small 
portion  of  Germany  along  the  railway  be- 
tween Warnemunde  and  Bentheim  as 
might  be  seen  by  dayhght.  We  shall 
doubtless  learn  in  time  all  that  they  dis- 
covered there.  One  of  the  party  already 
records  that  the  principal  thing  she  found 
was  the  widely  renowned  but  little  known 
"War-Spirit."  It  "stalked  the  corridors  of 
the  train,  lurked  behind  curtains,  poked 
its  face  close  to  the  panes  of  rain-spattered 
windows  and  looked  in  at  us,  grinning," 
declares  Miriam  Teichner,  wTiting  for  the 
New  York  Globe.  Moreover,  she  continues, 
it  revealed  itself  in  many  guises: 

It  was  a  very  trig,  militaristic,  yellow- 
miistached,  and  gorgeously  helmeted  war- 
spirit  at  first,  when,  after  a  half -day's 
train-  and  ferry -ride  through  Denmark,  we 
caught,  at  Warnemunde,  the  train  that 
was  to  take  us  through  Germany.  Very 
beautiful,  those  German  officers  at  Warne- 
munde were.  I  heard  seven  separate  and 
distinct  peace-party  young  ladies  fall,  with 
a  loud  splash,  violently,  albeit  incon- 
sistently, in  love  with  one  pair  of  upturned 
mustaches  and  a  superlative  military  bear- 
ing. Very  efficient,  that  war-spirit,  as  he 
showed  liimself  in  the  jiersons  of  those 
German  officers.  Every  passport  in  a  party 
of  nearly  200  had  to  be  examined.  For  part 
of  the  examination  we  stood  on  the  deck 
of  our  ferry-boat,  in  tlie  pouring  rain, 
while  alphabetically  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded. The  iron-crossed  German  major 
and  his  two  aids  were  too  efficient,  tho, 
to  allow  the  Ford  peace-party  to  stand  for 
long,  like  dripping  scarecrows,  on  a  shelter- 
less ferry-deck.  We  were  gathered  into 
the  comparatively  comfortable  fold  of  the 
railroad-station  itself,  and  in  a  miracle 
of  moments  all  those  passports  had  been 
examined  and  we  were  on  our  train,  with 
the  trip  through  Germany — the  anticipated 
trip,  the  feared  trip — upon  us. 

Another  appearance  was  in  the  com- 
partment as  Tiiglit  drew  on,  aft(>r  de|)n>ssiiig 
experiences  with  llie  (Jerman  "Ten  Com- 
mandments" of  thrift  and  economy  posted 
in  the  cars,  and  equally  depressing  ex- 
periences with  meatless   days  and   fatless 


contains 
288  pages,  four  color 
and  four  duotone  plates, besides 
numberless  photographic  true-to-lifc 
reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  stand- 
ard ^■arieties  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
season's  novelties. 

The  newest  Roses,  the  best  Dahlias, 
and  Dreer's  Improved  Hardy  Peren- 
nials are  given  special  prominence. 

Sent  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this  magazine 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas — • 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of 
3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  lo  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per  '4 
pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order 


HENRYA.DREER"""™™""" 


PHILADELPHIA  = 


Six  Superb 
Spencers 


For  25c  «'=*'"'"»'' 

*  ■■«.»■—  one  regular 
10-cent  packet  (40  to  50  seeds) 
each  of  Elfrida  Pearson,  a 
lovely  pink,  of  giganlic  size  ; 
King  White,  the  best  of  all  White 
Spencers;  Mrs.  Routzahn,  rich  buff, 
suffused  delicate  pink  ;  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  the  most  brilliant  scarlet 
Spencer  ;  Wedgwood,  a  beautiful  light 
Blue  shade.  Also  one  large  packet  (90  to  100 
seeds)  of  the  Burpee  Blend  of  Superb  Spen- 
cers for  1916,  the  finest  mixture  of  Spencers  ever 
offered.  Purchased  separately,  would  cost  60c. 
The  Burpee  leaflet  on  Sweet  Pen  culture 
is  enclosed  with  each  collection. 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1916 
The  Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Leading 
American  seed  catalog— is  brighter  and  betterthan 
ever  before.     It  la  mailed  free.    Write  for  it  today 
and  please  mention  this  publication. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & 

Burpee  Buildings 


CO.  / 

Philadelphia     >% 


1 5  Gallons  Saved 
by  a  Florida 
Painter 

It  was  his  first  job 
with  Devoe  paint.  He 
figured  he  would  re- 
quire 50  gallons,  but 
he  only  needed  3  5 
gallons  DEVOE. 


^.',    Brnor  (Suarantrr  of  fttfitg 

Ijj-  Devo.  Lai  and  Zinc  Puni  n  oul  at  toD  aamn  \ 
[J  ind  u  guuaQistd  i»  bt  csmptMcd  ol 

60%  Pure  White  L.ead 
SO%  P»ire  White  Zinc 

Combined  »iih  ihe  propyl  amouoi  ol  ■ 

Pure  Uiueed  Oil 
Pure  Turpentine  DryeV 
Pure  Tintins  Colore 

anj  nothin*  9tt» 

ISroor  (guoranlf  r  of  &atiBfartUm 

U*»  DevM  »«»rdmg  lo  dii«ciion»,  wiih  the  undet- 
eianding  ihji  if  jrou  believe  it  ijuliy  it  the  lime  jog 
put  It  on  ot  afi«iwaid9  ip  the  weif.  we  will  mike  you 
Mljiiiciotjr  levituiioo.  ~ 


Read  the  DEVOE  Guarantee.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  DEVOE  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 
goes  further,  lasts  longer,  looks  better  and 
saves  money. 


Vemosite 

The  Long  Life  Spar  Varnish.  Will 
not  blister  or  turn  white.  Dries  dust- 
free  in  10  hours.  Best  varnish  for  all 
surfaces  exposed  to  weather. 

Marble  Floor  Finish 

The  best  varnish  for  linoleums  and 
floors.  Preserves  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  wood;  made  to  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  which  it  will  necessarily  receive 
on  a  floor. 

Velour  Finish 

A  washable,  flat-finish  oil  paint  for 
walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork.  Dries 
with  a  soft  water-color  effect.  Ideal 
for  all  interior  work  Easy  to  apply, 
shows  no  brush  marks,  and  has  great 
covering  capacity.  Made  in  18  at- 
tractive tints,  also  black  and  white. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  PAINT 

FEWER  GALLONS  -  WEARS  LONGER 

DEVOE  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint  is  made  with 
pure  linseed  oil.  It  contains  no  whiting,  no  silica, 
no  china  clay,  or  any  other  adulterant.  To  spread 
fifty  gallons  of  poor  paint  requires  almost  twice 
as  long  as  to  spread  thirty-five  gallons  of  DEVOE 
Paint.     DEVOE  saves  time  and  gallons. 

We  are  the  oldest  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United 
States.  Founded  in  New  York  in  1754,  we  have  continued 
without  interruption  for  162  years. 

In  most  towns  the  best  dealers  sell  DEVOE  Paints — the 
best  painters  use  them — because  DEVOE  always  gives 
satisfaction. 


F.  W. 

New  York 


Chicago 


DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Buffalo       New  Orleans       Houston       Boston 
Savannah         Pittsburgh 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Kansas  City  Denver  Minneapolis 


I      Send  for  Color  Cards. 

I  and  other  sugKostions  that 
will  help  you  ln-autify  your 
home.  Write  your  name  and 
(address  in  tho  margin  and 
mail  to  us  to-day. 
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Add  Bran 

To  Flour  Foods 

To  your   bread,  gems,  muffins 
pancakes,  cookies. 

For  every  meal  have  one  food 
that's  a  laxative. 

That  will  stop  drug-taking.  It 
will  foster  good  cheer,  good  heahh. 
And  supply  you  whole-wheat  nu- 
trition. 

Your  doctor  will  advise  it. 

But  not  ground  bran,  not  harsh 
bran.  To  be  efficient,  bran  must 
be  flaked.  To  be  dainty,  it  must  be 
tender. 

The  right  form  is  found  in  Petti- 
john's  Flour,  ready  for  instant  use. 
It's  the  ideal  health  flour,  delight- 
ful in  taste  and  effect. 

Pettifohnj 

Flour  F^Xa 

This  is  75  per  cent  fine  patent  flour 
mixed  with  25  per  cent  special  bran  flakes. 
Use  hke  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 
Price,  25  cents  per  large  package. 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food  is  soft 
wheat  roiled  into  luscious  flakes,  hiding  25 
per  cent  unground  bran.  A  morning  dainty 
liked  by  everyone.    15  cents  per  package. 

Order  from  your  grocer.  New-tried 
recipes  are  on  the  packages. 

T^e  Quaker  Q^\s  G>mpany 

Makers  —  Chicago  (ussj 


3) 


Super-Conscious   f\ 

EEP  BREATHIHH, 

Over  50,000  Satisfied  Patrons  ^^^ 


of  my  special  method  of  '"Supfr-i^onscious  DEEP 
BREATHING"  warrants  my  claim  that  it  is  the  only 
scientifically  correct  method  of  re-vita!izinjf  the 
blood,  building  nerve  force  and  constitutional 
strength,  thereby  enabling  anyone,  with  a  few  min- 
utes' practice,  to  throw  off  fatigue,  depression  and 
brainfag.  Send  for  my  FREK  book  on  "OFKI' 
BREATHING."  Paul  Von  Boetkmann.  Respiratory 
and  Nerve  Specialist,  20Z3  Tower  Bldg.,  110  West 
40th  St.,  New  York.aMMM^^^^^^^^^^M 


CLINC-SPRINC 

AUTOMOBILE 

FOOT   MAT 


A  PAIR 


.k.  -,,     nj-^n  Aiju.  »,ARPf:TS  CLEAN 

Keenly  appreciated  by  women.  Kits  tight  on  any  running 
tjoarci.  Made  from  besit  cocoanut  tibre.  Satisfaction  guar- 
aateed.    Send  for  circular. 

UNIVERSAL  SPRiNa  MAT  COMPANY 
eSO  Main  Str«M.  Wakvflald,  Maaa. 


(lays  in  tli«>  dining-car.  Tt)  be  sure,  there 
was  no  sign  ol"  aetual  want  or  starvation, 
l)iit,  at  the  saino  time,  there  was  a  grirn- 
ness  about  those  warnings  and  Verhoteiis 
that  put  the  writer  into  tiie  mood  to  per- 
ceive .yet  another  manifestation  of  mili- 
tarism. The  train  stopt  for  a  moment  at  a 
good-sized  town.    Miss  Teichner  writes: 

Press  your  cheek  close  against  this  cold, 
rain-silvered  pane  and  shield  your  eyes 
from  the  light  within.  A  strangely  silent 
city,  isn't  it?  At  a  time  when,  naturally, 
many  men  would  be  at  the  interurban 
stations  as  we  pass  them,  there  are  women 
abroad,  and  children,  but  few  men.  There 
is  no  one  on  the  streets.  For  miles  it  looks 
like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Those  long,  loom- 
ing rows  of  dark  houses — the  War-Spirit 
presses  his  fleshless  lips  against  the  pane, 
his  hollow  eyes  glaring  into  yours,  and 
pantomimes:  "Not  a  house  in  all  those 
rows  but  has  its  war-story  to  tell.  My 
work,  all  mine!" 

Eleven  o'clock — and  an  informal  concert 
is  in  progress  in  the  dining-car.  There  are 
but  few  sleeping-cars — not  half  or  a  quarter 
enough  to  accommodate  all,  so  many  of 
us  are  here  in  the  diner,  Avith  beer  and 
sandwiches  and  cigarets  and  much  music, 
accompanied  wath  the  clink  of  two  bottle- 
heads  together,  and  a  conil)  with  a  piece  of 
tissue-paper  folded  about  its  teeth.  We 
sing  all  of  the  press-club  parodies  on  popu- 
lar songs,  and  then  many  of  the  old-time 
sentimental  songs.  "John  Brown's  Body," 
with  infinite  variations,  is  a  favorite.  '  Way 
Down  Yonder  in  the  Corn-Field"  is  an- 
other. And  then — right  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  when  the  singing  is  at  its  gayest,  when 
the  comb-and-bottle  orchestra  is  putting 
its  very  soul  into  its  music,  the  train 
slides  to  a  standstill,  and — a  face  looks  in 
at  the  window — a  face  of  horror — a  face 
that  has  in  its  deep  lines  and  circled  eyes 
the  slmeking  wo  of  every  woimded  nian,^, 
the  terror  of  every  girl  and  woman  and 
child.  Most  of  the  party  in  the  room  keep 
on  singing.  It  is  a  Red-Cross  station,  but 
they  are  intent  upon  the  tawdry  little  tune, 
and  haven't  seen,  until  a  girl  crushes  her 
cigaret  suddenly  into  her  plate,  half  rises, 
then  falls  into  her  seat  again,  her  hand 
over  her  eyes. 

"Don't  sing,  here,"  she  begs,  "don't, 
please." 

And  gradually,  the  singing  dies  down. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  rather  bad  night  for 
the  pacifists.  Without,  the  lurking  Spirit 
of  War,  Suffering,  and  Death;  within,  over- 
crowded accommodations  and  sleepless 
hours.  In  the  midst  of  it  they  reach  the 
farther  boundary  of  the  Empire,  and  are 
awakened  to  the  possibility  of  new  dis- 
comforts at  the  eery  horn'  of  tlu'ee.  Yet 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  their 
ride.  We  are  told  of  their  experiences  at 
Bentheim,  and  beyond: 

All  out — this  is  where  we're  to  be 
searched.  A  scared  sort  of  tlirill — will 
they,  do  you  supi)ose,  find  anything  in  our 
luggage  which  will  make  them  suspect  us? 
We  huddle  into  a  great,  lighted  station- 
room,  order  food,  and  consume  it  with 
dreary  indifference.  How  long?  we  won- 
der. "At  least  three  hours,"  some  one 
volunteers,  and  then  there  comes  the  joy- 
ous announcement,  preceded,  as  all  peace- 
party    auuouucemeuts    are    preceded,    by 


the  sharp,  clapping  sound  of  Peace-Secre- 
tary Louis  Lochner's  hands,  raised  high  in 
the  air.     We  an*  not  to  be  seanihed. 

We  pile  into  the  train  which  is  to  take 
us  to  The  Hague,  but  before  that  there  is 
a  speech  of  thanks  to  the  (Jlerman  lieuten- 
ant by  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  fol- 
lowed by  a  speech  modestly  disclaiming  all 
credit  by  the  officer. 

Little  broken  snatches  of  sleep  sitting- 
upright  in  the  darkened  compartment.  A 
wee  sound  of  snoring,  and  a  sobby  sigh 
from  a  girl  sitting  with  arms  crossed  in  the 
corner.  Much  of  this,  and  then — morning, 
the  goldest  and  bluest  and  greenest  of 
mornings,  with  sunshine  that  pours  itself 
through  om-  veins  like  a  drink  of  the  gods, 
after  our  long,  dark  weeks  in  Scandinavia; 
morning,  and  a  Holland  landscape,  with 
rows  of  ivory-and-green  cabbages,  and  little 
wandering  roads,  which  forget  after  a  time 
that  they  are  roads,  and  go  to  playing 
mud-pies  with  themselves;  morning  with 
gay-gallivanting  windmills  and  little,  lirring 
canals,  with  snub-nosed  boats.  And  gliding 
it  all  to  glory — the  sunshine !  Morning,  and 
sunshine,  and  over  there — just  across  the 
border — grins  the  dark  Spirit  of  War. 


FIRST  AID  FROM  THE  COOK-BOOK 

WILL  the  old-fashioned  cook-book 
pass  out  completely?  They  are 
making  them  card-index  fashion  now,  and 
the  old  pantry-drawer  fuU  of  a  tattered 
heap  of  these  cyclopedias  of  good  eating 
is  giving  way  to  a  ready-reference  file, 
tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the  Hoosier 
cabinet.  We  shall  miss  the  spattered, 
dog-eared  pages,  held  together  precariously 
by  a  l)inding  that  has  felt  too  often  the 
cook's  heavy  and  impatient  hand.  It  is 
comforting,  therefore,  to  learn  of  a  new  use 
for  cook-books  that  has  recently  been 
discovered.  No  card-index,  however  effi- 
cient, win  ever  take  their  place  here.  The 
Indianapolis  Star  is  our  informant: 

A  story  is  told  in  an  exchange  of  a  man 
who  had  passed  the  crisis  of  a 'long  illness, 
but  could  not  be  aroused  to  take  an  interest 
in  life.  Even  the  welfare  of  his  fainily  did 
not  appeal  to  him  as  an  incentive  to  make 
the  effort  for  recovery.  He  lay  passi\  ely 
on  his  pillow  day  after  day  indifferent  to 
all  the  world's  concerns  and  in  danger  of 
drifting  back  over  the  border,  when  sonie 
inspired  person  put  a  cook-book  into  his 
hands. 

He  flipped  its  pages  carelessly  and  with 
an  expression  of  distaste;  then  liis  eyt> 
caught  something  familiar;  h*>  looked 
again,  asked  to  be  raised  on  his  pillow,  and 
was  presently  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
the  manual.  Next  he  began  to  select 
dishes  described  therein  that  he  wished 
to  have  prepared  for  him  as  soou  as  he 
should  be  able  to  eat  them,  and  from  that 
hour  he  began  to  impro\e.  Life  seemed 
worth  living  again.  In  short,  the  dreams 
of  stuffed  tenderloin,  boiled  onions,  hot 
waffles  with  sirup,  hot  doughnuts,  and  the 
like  gave  liim  the  needed  incentive. 

This  is  an  interesting  demonstration  of 
the  charms  of  the  cook-book  ami  may 
haA'e  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  new  value  in 
tlu'  library.  Nor  net>d  its  ust>  be  confineil 
to  sick  people.  When  love-stories  ami 
detective  mysteries  \va\\  on  rainy  evenings, 
when  "solid"  reading  does  not  invite  and 
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The  New  and  Greater 

(HANDLER  SIX 

$1295  F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND 


THE  new  Chandler  bodies,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  season's  offerings,  are  attractive 
indeed.  The  New  York  and  Chicago  Show 
crowds  admired  and  purchased  in  great  numbers, 
the  new  Chandler  touring  car  and  the  new  four- 
passenger  roadster.  At  all  the  shows  the  country 
over,  the  New  and  Greater  Chandler  has  been 
the  center  of  greatest  attention. 

But  the  vital  reason  why  so  many  thousands  of  motor  car 
buyers  are  choosing  the  Chandler  is  the  established  and 
known  excellence  of  the  Chandler  chassis — the  Chandler 
mechanism. 

In  every  essential  way  it  is  the  same  chassis,  on  which  for 
three  years,  all  Chandler  bodies  have  been  mounted,  THERE 
IS  NOT  A  SINGLE  HINT  OF  EXPERIMENTATION. 

'The  Marvelous  Motor,"  built  in  the  Chandler  factory 
ever  since  this  Leader  of  Light  Sixes  was  first  put  on  the 
market,  has  won  its  laurels  and  still  holds  them. 

It  has  always  been  powerful — powerful  enough  to  do  with 
ease  anything  that  you  could  ask  any  automobile  to  do. 

It  has  always  been  speedy — speedy  enough  to  go  faster  than 
999  out  of  every  thousand  car  owners  would  ever  want  or 
dare  to  drive. 

It  lias  always  been  flexible — slowing  down  to  a  snail's 
pace  on  high,  and  jumping  away  instantly  at  the  touch  of 
the  throttle. 

Interesting  Chandler  Features 


It  has  always  been  economical  in  operation — 
owners  averaging  16  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline, 
700  miles  per  gallon  of  oil,  and  7000  miles  per 
set  of  tires. 

For  three  years  it  has  had,  and  today  has  in 
even  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  all  of 
these  qualities  you  rightly  demand  in  a  high- 
grade  motor  car. 

It  is  a  known  quality. 

And,  more  than  ever  in  the  past,  automobile  buyers  this 
year  recognize  the  security  of  dealing  in  known  quantities. 

Chandler  production  has  been  increased  to  20,000  cars  for 
1916,  but  Chandler  dealers  say  that  even  this  great  output  will 
not  take  care  of  the  demand  for  the  New  and  Greater  Six. 

Good  judgment  will  indicate  the  advisability  of  finding 
out  for  yourself  all  these  things  which  thousands  of  Chandler 
owners  know  to  be  true  of  the  Chandler,  and  then  placing 
your  order  at  once. 

The  New  Chandler  Catalogue  illustrates  the  New  Big  Touring  Car, 
the  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  other  body  types  and  all  mechanical 
features  fully.  If  you  do  not  know  your  Chandler  dealer,  write  us  today 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
802-832  E.  131st  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  City  Address,  1890  Broadway 
Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 


^/<? 


In  the  face  of  higher  cost  of  materials,  nothing  has  been  cut  out  of  the  Chandler.  Highest 
quality  equipment  continues  to  be  a  feature.  Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto,  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  satisfactory  ignition.  Gray  &  Davis  Separate  Unit  Electric  Starting  and 
Lighting  System.  Chandler  aluminum  crank  case.  Chandler  full-floating  silent  spiral  bevel- 
gear  rear  axle.  Three  silent  enclosed  chains  driving  motor  shafts.  Slewart-Warner  magnetic 
Bpefedometer.  Stewart  vacuum  gasoline  feed.  Non-skid  tires  in  rear.  Deep  cushioned 
upholstery  covered  with  long-grained  semi-glazed  leather.  Seven-passenger  touring  car 
and  four-passenger  roadster,  each  S1295. 
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BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 

Detk  E  82.  564  W.  Monroe  St. 
Chicago.  III. 

rica-sc  send  nio  your  now 
spring  .style    b<x)k    with    To 
camples  free — also    full  dc 
tails  of  your  special  lininu' 
often 


^^«^^ 


Name. 


Addres 


t 


•S^iliiliii 

fei  For  Spring  and  Summer 


$15 


WE  PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


High  Grade  Blue  Serge 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  only 

A  special  proposition  to  introduce  the  wonderful 
values  offered  by  our  new  system  of  tailoring.  \Vc 
have  no  agents  —  no  dealers  - —  no  traveling  sales- 
men— our  values  make  their  own  customers — and 
once  a  Bernard  -  Hewitt  customer,  always  a 
Bernard-Hewitt  customer. 

Thousands  of   business  and    professional    men    the 
country  over  wear  and   enjoy    Bernard-Hewitt  fine 
made  to  measure  clothes.     We  want  you,  too,  as  a 
regular  customer  and.  as  a  special  induce- 
ment to  secure  your  first  order,  will  line 
your  suit  with  a  guaranteed 

$4  LINING  FREIEj 

Our  $15.00  serge  suits  are  marvels  of 
value.  We  specialize  in  serges — buy  in 
tremendous  quantities  for  cash,  and,  we 
firmly  believe.oflfer  you  the be.stvaluesever  made 
in  high  grade  blue  serge  suits.  If  you  don't  care 
for  a  serge  suit,  our  spring  catalog,  which  we 
will  send,  contains  generous  samples  of  the 
latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mixtures  (115.00 
to  $27.50),  unusual  values  all.  The  satin  lining 
goes  with  any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your 
own  measure  and  .save  money  on  every  suit.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is 

Our  Guarantee  Jrot'ce^^ 

unless  yotiare  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in  fit — 
in  style — in  workmanship  and  in  materials.  Could  anything 
l>e  fairer?  Write  today — -wear  tailor-made  clothes  of  excep- 
tional style  and  value— dress  better  and  save  money. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  of  Our  Big  Book  Today 

Our  big  new  spring  and  summer  book  is  ready  for  you — contains  70  samples  latest  woolen.s — also 
lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  economical 
clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  above  or  send  post  card  for  your  copy.  Please  mention  The  Litekakv 
Digest  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 


Take  Your  Own  Measure 
— Save  Money 


564  West  Monroe  Street 


Desk  E  82 


Chicago,  Illinois 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  uiaa  or  woman  who  investigates. 


they   sign   on    the 
dotted  line  a 


when  you  KNOW  how  to  "close"  them. 
Whether  you  have  or  never  have  read  a  book 
on  selling,  here  is  a  low-priced  little  volume  you 
should  get  (it  fits  the  pocket  for  reading  en  route). 
Chock-full  of  Ringer  and  spur  and  downright  com- 
mon sense.  It  goes  minutely  into  the  subject  of 
making  a  sale.  Salesmen  all  over  the  country  are 
putting  its  valuable  hints  into  actual  use  and  a 

constant  stream  of  orders  continues  to  flow 
PPT  '"^  ^^  ^  result  of  the  "word  of  mouth"  ad- 
uEii  vertising  which  its  delighted  users  arc  .-iv- 

ing  it.    It  is  SUCCESSFUL    SKLLING'  ir; 

E.  Leichter,  and  we  send  it  postpaid  for  54c, 

money,  stamps,  or  other  remittance. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  478  New  York 


The  New  Book  SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along   Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

At  91  ."i.OO  an  acre  and  up.  Mild  climate,  fertile  soil, 
abundant  rainfall,  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to  good  mar- 
kets, schools  and  cliurche.s.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  Life  in  Virginia."  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY, 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  1030,  Richmond, Va. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  trolght  prepaid  on  the  new  isis 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  at  once  Xor 

our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Kx- 
traordlnary  iicio  offers.     Yon  cannot  af- 
ford to  bill/  without  getting  our  latest 
propositious.    WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  GetouT liberal  terms  on  asaiuple 
to  introduce  the  new  "RANQER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  ever7> 
thing  In  tbe  bicycle  line  tialf  usual  prices.  A  luw 
second-hand  bicycles  $3  to  18  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  N  172,  CHICAGO 


pootry  is  a  drug,  the  book  of  cookery- 
rocipt^s,  may  have  its  place.  Visions  of  the 
delicious  cakes  that  mother  used  to  make 
will  come  again  and  menus  to  be  ordered 
in  the  future  will  bring  peaceful  thoughts. 
The  cook-book  has  unguessed  possibilities 
of  entertainment  and  should  take  its  place 
in  the  same  class  with  the  seedsman's 
gorgeous  catalog. 


PREPAREDNESS  TO  THE  LIMIT 

THEY  aren't  satisfied,  those  Prepared- 
ness people,  with  having  two  ex- 
Presidents  and  one  real  one  all  speaking  at 
once  in  their  favor  and  advocating  great, 
greater,  and  even  greatest  armament  on 
land  and  sea.  They  have  gone  further 
and  fared — well,  they  have  enlisted  the 
poets,  and  whether  it  is  for  better  or  ior 
worse  the  reader  must  decide.  Here  is  a 
bit  of  verse  that  illustrat  s  how  a  poet 
may  be  even  more  radical  than  a  Presi- 
dent. It  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

A    TIMELY    WARNING 
By  Xorro  Dyer  Leffingwell 

Look  here!    Some  day  you'll  have  to  die. 

Defy  it,  if  you  dare — 
Go  now.  put  OH  your  Sunday  clothes, 

'Tis  better  to  prepare! 

A  falling  star  might  strike,  some  day, 
Jtist  where  you  stand,  beware! 

You'd  best  put  on  a  coat  of  mail, 
'Tis  wisest  to  prepare. 

The  world  is  coming  to  an  end. 

The  Bible  tells  ils  so. 
Give  up  tills  struggle  for  your  bread 

And.  be  prepared  to  go — 

My  God!    What  are  we  living  for 

If  Life's  one  constant  .scare? 
You  may  as  well  go  dig  your  grave; 

'Tis  better  to  prepare! 


PHILADELPHIA  IS  READY 

WHOEVER  first  accused  Philadelphia 
of  being  the  city  of  slumber  has 
obvioiLsly  slandered  it  cruelly.  An  item 
from  The  North  American  of  that  city 
provt^s  this,  if  it  does  not  prove  that 
Philadelphia  has  had  a  bad  dream.  We 
are  shown  that  that  community  is  ready 
for  trouble  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.  Bring 
on  your  war!  The  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
is  looking  for  it.    Thus  we  read: 

If  the  United  States  goes  to  war — 

Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  Phila^ 
dolphia  social  loader,  will  aid  in  collecting 
and  preparing  surgical  supplies  for  the 
nation's  fighting  forces. 

Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Cummey,  wife  of 
Judge  (Jummey,  of  the  orphans'  court,  ^vill 
volunteer  as  a  nurse  without  pay.  Mrs. 
Ciummey  is  a  graduate  nurse. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Biddle  will  assist  in 
caring  for  the  families  of  siiilors  and 
soldiers  in  the  service. 

Mrs.  T.  Campbell  Madeira  will  under- 
take to  collect  and  prepare  food  for 
troops  and  the  needy. 

These  women  are  among  those  who 
have  enlisted  at  the  recruiting  station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Women's  Division  for 
National  Pi-eparcdnoss.     Thoy  nuulo  their 
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Southern  Consumer 

Problem  analyzed — Mr.  Manufacturer. 

Thirty-five  leading  magcizines  have  thirteen  per 

cent  of  their  circulation  scattered  over 
fourteen  Southern  States,  reaching  only  7J^% 
of  the  population. 

Yet  the  report  of  the  Research  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  shows  that  the  consumer  of  the  South 
increased  his  purchases  during  1915  more 
than  the  consumer  of  any  other  section  of 
the  United  States. 


The  average  increase  for  the  United  States 
w^as  1  5.93  per  cent,  vv^hile  the  average  increase 
for  the  South  was  22.31  per  cent.  The 
three  Southern  divisions  lead  all  others. 

Here  are  the  figures  from  'Associated 
Advertising." 


West  South  Central  States 
East  South  Central  States 
South  Atlantic  States     . 
New  England  States 
Mountain  States  .... 
East  North  Central  States  . 
West  North  Central  States 
Middle  Atlantic  States  .     . 
Pacific  States 


24.08% 
23.41  " 
18.44  " 

16.58" 
15.45" 
15.12" 
14.43  " 
13.66" 
11.23  " 


Average  for  the  United  States      1  5.93  " 

Approximately  thirty -five  million  people  live  in 
the  South.  These  consumers  are  reached  most  ecor 
nomically  and  thoroughly  through  Southern  daily 
newspapers.  Address  any  of  the  list  of  papers  direct 
for  information. 

MASSENGALE.  ATLANTA 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Gadsden  Times-News 
Mobile  Item 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian-American 
Augusta  Herald 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Waycross  Journal- Heraid 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Gazette-News 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal 

TENNESSEE 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Chattanooga  News 
Nashville  Tennessean 
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ATTENTION 
PHONE-USERS 

AT  last  the  Plioiie  List  problem  is  solved. 
■^^  The  Meilicke  Active  Phone  List  has 
been  especially  designed  to  greatly  improve 
telephone  efficiency. 

Makes  it  unnecessari'  to  flounder  through  a  huge 
dircctor>' — to  \vorr\-  about  scratch  paper — ever>-- 
thing  is  placed  at  your  finger  tips.  99%  of  your 
calls  can  be  listed  in  a  Meilicke  Active  Phone  List. 

Meilicke  Active  Phone  List  -  $  1 

Note  These  Features: 

linged  cards  so  that  refer- 
fiice  and  entries  can  be  made 
by  merely  tipping  cards. 

Index  cards  automatically 
ily  closed  when  reference  is 
finished. 
Cards  are  loose  leaf  and  will 
hold  440  names,  ex- 
changes and  phone 
numbers. 

Tabs  plainly  in 
sight. 

Scratch   pad   is  a 
necessity. 

The  frame  is  made 
of    pressed    steel, 
black  rubber  fin- 
ished   same    as 
phone. 

This  attractive 
device  is  durable 
and  highly  finished;  it  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


Detachable  Style 
Snaps  on  Telephone 


YOU  get  fullyaSio 
^  value  when  you 
purchase  a  Meilicke 
Active  Phone  List. 
It  is  the  handiest  little 
device  on  the  market! 


Send  One  Dollar,  and  we'll  mail 
you  Postpaid,  either. 

MEILICKE  CALCULATOR  CO. 

Room  417,  Thompson  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Pour   in    So-Ment-Olm 

No  tools,  no  tinkering,  no 
removal  of  radiator. 

No  searching  for  the  leak 
with  torch  and  solder. 


"Finds  the 
leak  and 
fixes  it ' 


iSS 


^. 


is  the  motorists'  ever-ready 

remedy  for  radiator  leaks.  It 

dissolves  in  the  hot  water.    In  passing 

through   the   leak  it  congeals  into  a 

permanent  repair. 

Simple,  scientific,  sure. 

At  All  Dealers,  75  cents 
We  also  make  CARBONOX.ifce 
"Chemically  Correct"  Carbon  Remover. 

The  Northwestern  Ciiemlcal  Co. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


own  choices  of  tasks  in  case  of  war  or  Stale 
or  national  calamity. 

In  addition  to  society  women,  recruits 
included  salesgirls,  business- women,  house- 
wives. Fifteen  graduate  nurses  had 
enrolled  an  hoin-  after  t  lu^  station  opened. 

Many  of  the  wealthier  recruits  loft 
money  for  the  preparedness  fund.  Several 
contributed  to  send  Pennsylvania  inen  to 
the  citizens'  camp  this  year. 


IS  "K.  OF  K."  A  BLUNDERER? 

"TT'ITCHENER  has  never  once  been 
-*■  *-  right  during  this  war,"  is  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  made,  and  one  that^ 
is  fairly  typical  of  many  others  made  by 
those  whom  one  writer  terms  the  devotees 
of  the  sport  of  Kitchener-baiting.  He  was 
wrong  about  shells,  machine  guns,  recruit- 
ing, the  Dardanelles,  and  a  host  of  other 
important  details,  these  glib  critics  jeer. 
Some  of  this  may  easily  be  true,  but  a 
total  condemnation  of  England's  most 
romantic  figure  on  this  score  would  seem 
ill-advised.  As  many  have  agreed,  "K. 
of  K."  is  all-important  as  a  symbol  to  the 
British  public  of  British  determination  and 
pluck — the  bulldog  policy  in  which  politi- 
cians would  rightly  teach  their  folio  wings 
to  have  faith,  since  it  has  so  often  pulled 
the  nation  out  of  a  morass  of  blunders. 
"The  English  people  have  set  up  an  image 
and  labeled  it  'Kitchener,'"  declares 
Sydney  Brooks  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  an  air  of  "you- 
be-damnedness"  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
average  Englishman.  "Silent  strength" 
is  a  sort  of  ideal  to  these  people,  and  if  it 
is  often  attributed  by  them  to  silent  ineffi- 
ciency no  permanent  harm  seems  to  result. 
But  Mr.  Brooks  goes  further  than  merely 
to  defend  Kitchener  on  the  grounds  of  his 
usefulness  as  a  romantic  figure.  He  at- 
tacks the  assertion  of  his  blunderings,  and, 
admitting  that  he  has  erred,  maintains 
that  he  is  not  given  credit  for  the  correct 
decisions  he  has  made.     As  we  read: 

He  was  conspicuously  right  in  antici- 
pating a  war  that  would  last  at  least  three 
years,  when  most  of  the  experts  were 
sure  it  would  be  over  in  six  months.  And 
he  was  not  less  right  in  calling  upon  the 
men  of  England  to  enlist  by  the  million 
while  those  around  him  were  positive  that 
it  "couldn't  be  done."  On  those  two 
fundamental  points,  at  any  rate,  he  saw 
straight  and  clear,  and  I  do  not  know  who, 
if  not  he,  could  have  built  up  from  nothing 
the  machinery  for  training  the  3,000,000 
or  4,000,000  raw  recruits  who  have  passed 
or  are  passing  through  the  military  mill. 
That  is  a  definite  achievement  with  which, 
if  you  take  it  as  a  whole  and  do  not  look 
too  closely  into  the  details,  the  most  cap- 
tious critic  will  find  it  difficult  to  qiuirrel. 

Where  Kitchener  has  failed  it  has  been 
partly  because  of  his  ignorance  of  English 
conditions,  partly  because,  being  a  glutton 
for  work  and  a  natural  autocrat,  he  has 
tried  to  do  too  much  himself,  and  partly 
because  his  is  not  by  any  means  a  first- 
class  mind.  I  was  discussing  this  point 
about  three  weeks  ago  in  London  with  one 
of  his  fellow  Ministers — a  man  whose  train- 
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IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 
AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study — mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical English. 

Story  Writing  ana  Journalism 

A  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  now  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

How  and  What  to  Read  ~3'lt 

erature — what  constitutes  a  good  Poem?  Essay?  Novel? 
Modern  Literature.  How  To  Read  the  Best 
Poetry — How  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic    Novelists,    Scott,  Hugo,  Du 
—The   Realistic  Novelists, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story,   Foe,    Haw- 
thorne, Maupassant.    Classics 
for  young  people,  etc.    Cloth, 
130  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

Grammar  ~cai\'nd 

intensely    interesting.      He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  book.    Cloth,  127  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

Wnr*tl  StUt/\f  ~r^^^'^     study    of  Spellng  — 

WWVnu  'iStUUy  Letters  and  Sounds  — Word- 
Building  Rules  and  .Applications  —  Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  75c  postpaid. 

—  A  wonderfully  compre- 
hensive little  course  in 
writmg.  Takes  up  the  method  of  the  masters- — dic- 
tion, figures  of  speech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  arid  lofty  styles.  Reserve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  description 
and  dialogue.  Epigrarnmatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 


75^ 

EACH 
HANDY 

DEPENDABLE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDES  TO 

GOOD 
ENGLISH 


Comnosition 


Dictionary  of  Errors  ~qu"ck"refe"r- 

ence  and  help  in  matters  of  punctuation,  capitalization, 
pronunciation  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  words,  etc.    Cloth,  136  pages,  7Sc  postpaid. 

Fank  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  PRIVATE  UVES  OF  KINGS  AND  QUEENS 

ire  most   entertainingly  treated  of  in 
.1  book  of  peculiar  significance. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Market 
of  Europe 

liy  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill,  for 
years  a  member  of  European  courts. 
It  tells  of  the  romances  and  love  trag- 
ediesof  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  Roman- 
QiiiM'ii  »ilh<'lniiim  ofis,  the Hapsburgs.  and  theother great 
and  her  liaiii;hii'r  reigning  houses,  and  lets  in  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  family  connections  and 
alliances  that  are  such  important  factors  in  the  destinies  of 
nations.  An  absorbingly  interesting  book  that  will  make 
clear  many  of  the  motives  behind  Old  World  politics. 
"SlM'ds  new  lit;lit  fri'iii  different  angles  upon  conditions  lead- 
iiif;  to  the  great  war." — Argonaut.  Sau  Francisco. 
"  Kaey  and  informal.  .  .  .  Relate.s  a  large  amount  of  court 
gossip  and  hints  at  even  greater  scandals. "' 

— Evening  Transcript,  Boston. 
Large  Svo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.    $2.00  ;  fcv  mail.  $2.16 
FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Have   You 
Ever  Read  . 

THACKERAY? 


Here's  Your  Chance! 


Onlyn:<!» 

brings    the  entire 
set  to  your  home 
for  inspection. 
Here  is  a  real  bar- 
gain in  bonks.     We 
had  our  pick  of  the 
choicest  editions  left 
in  the  recent  failure  of 
a  large  book  manufac- 
turer, and  among  them 
were  a  ver>-  few  sets  of 
this  splendid  Thackeray 

Original  price  $22.50.     For 
quick  clearance  you  may  now 
take  a  set  at  $12.50  and  pay  in 
easy  instalments.    Big.  beauti- 
ful books.    Ten  large  volumes, 
bound  in  olive-colored  Inter- 
laken    book    cloth. 
Many  fine,  striking 
illustrations.   CoimI 
paper,  large   type 
— gold  tops.  Photo- 
gravure   frontis- 
pieces, etc.      Pin  a 
$1  bill  to  this  cou- 
pon   and    at    least 
inspect   this  splen- 
did  edition.    Fully 
returnable  after  ex- 
amination if  nofsat- 
isfactory,  in  which 
event  we  refund  yoiir 
dollar  and  pay  eaniauo 
hoth   ways.     See  par- 
ticvilars  in  coupon  .        .\<ldrc 


If  you  have  not  read 
Thackeray  you  have  yet 
ltd  enjoy  a  rare  treat. 
If  you  have,  you  will 
surely  want  this  per- 
manent, delu.xecdition, 
now,  while  ^■ou  may 
obtain  it  tat  practically 
the  factory  price. 

In  Thackeray's  company  we 
never   lack   entertainment; 
he  introduces  us  to  charac- 
ters whose  acquaintance  is 
a  liberal   education  —  the 
unscrupulous  and  clever 
Becky  Sharp,     the   noble 
and    simple-hearted 
Colonel  Newconie, Henry 
Esmond, and  that  wholc- 
lK'arte<l   villain,   Barry 
Lyndon.     Books  offering 
.vuch  keen  enjoyment  and 
sound  instruction  in  life 
are  the  l>ost    furniture 


for  a  home;  theyshould 
be  owned'not  borrow- 
so  that  they  may 


read    and 
a»rain. 


Reg.  Price  $22.50 
Now  Only 

$12:^ 


Free  Examination  Form 


I'unk  &  Wagnalls   Company 

U54  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
Send  me, carriage  paid.  rii>(n>1*rt33.M 
set  of  Thackeray  for  <mW  tlJ.M.  1 
enclo.se  t\  <X\.  and  will  pay  l«I«ncp 
in  tl  (K)  inslalnient.i  monthly  if  I 
keep  the  yet.  Yon  will  refund  my 
itollar  if  I  send  them  )nick  within 
ten  days      (L.P.  '.'-.'BIO) 

Name.  . 
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ing  and  instincts  have  been  the  very  oppo- 
site of  Kitchener's  who  has  a  singular  gift 
of  dispassionate  judgment. 

"The  people,"  he  said,  "believe  'K.'  to 
be  a  great  soldier.  He  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  is  a  good  organizer  and  a  hard 
worker,  but  the  real  bent  of  his  inind  and 
temperament  is  toward  diplomacy.  He  is 
half-Irish  and  half-Asiatic.  He  would  maike 
a  better  Prime  Minister  than  Secretary  for 
War.  As  a  colleague  I  like  him.  He  is 
pleasant,  considerate,  and  far  more  talka- 
tive than  I  had  expected  to  find  him.  But, 
also,  he  is  stupid.  No,  'stupid  '  isn't  quite 
the  word.  Impenetral^le!  That's  it.  Oc- 
casionally you  will  strike  from  him  sparks 
that  surprize  you,  flashes  that  make  j^ou 
say  to  yourself:  'This  man,  after  all,  is 
not  so  dull  as  he  seems.  No  other  soldier 
that  I  know  of  could  have  said  what  he  has 
just  said.'  And  then,  just  when  you  have 
been  encouraged  to  expect  something 
really  illuminating,  he  falls  back  into  his 
normal — what  did  I  say? — yes,  impene- 
trable self.  And  at  such  times  you  can 
get  nothing  out  of  him  and  put  nothing  in. 
But  all  the  same  you  remember  the  sparks 
and  the  flashes  that  shocked  you  for  a 
moment  into  realizing  that  he  is  really  a 
great  man." 

I  hardly,  however,  think  it  Ukely  that 
he  will  stay  much  longer  at  the  War 
Office.  His  work  there  is  pretty  well  done; 
and  there  is  another,  and  in  many  ways 
a  more  familiar,  scene  of  action  that  de- 
mands his  presence.  We  are  fighting  two 
or  ihree  Middle-Eastern  wars,  as  well  as 
the  war  in  Europe.  We  are  engaged  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  Balkans, 
in  Persia,  in  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  there  is  still  an 
open  account  with  the  Germans  in  East 
Africa.  These  operations  are  subsidiary 
to,  and  yet  in  a  sense  apart  from,  the 
main  theater  of  war,  and  they  raise  a  host 
of  military  and  diplomatic  problems  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  Carrying  them  on 
simultaneously  from  London  has  been 
proved  an  unsatisfactory  method.  Cairo 
is  the  obvious  center  at  which  these  varie- 
gated threads  meet.  And  nobody's  pres- 
ence at  C'airo  would  carry  such  weight 
from  the  Balkans  to  Afghanistan  as  Lord 
Kitchener's, 


A  SAILOR'S  BAD  LUCK— William  Cow, 
says  the  New  York  A  merican,  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  a  record-breaking  war- victim. 
This  is  what  has  happened  to  him  thus  far: 

October,  1914,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Ropner  freighter  Colby,  of  Hartlepool;  sunk 
by  the  (}erman  ctrulser  Kr on-prim  Wilhehn; 
taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Newport 
News;  released. 

December,  1914,  at  his  home  in  Hartle- 
pool ;  his  home  destroyed  by  shell-fire  from 
the  German  cruisers  during  raid. 

June,  1915,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ropner 
freighter  Gadsby,  of  Hartlepool;  sunk  by 
German  submarine  U-39  in  the  w(!ek  in 
which  29  other  freight(!rs  were  torpedoed 
in  the  North  Sea;  picked  up  by  a  trawler 
after  being  in  the  water  six  hours. 

January,  1916,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Ropner  freighter  Dromonby,  of  Hartlepool ; 
sunk  by  a  German  raider  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  brought  in  the  prize-shii)  Appam 
to  Newport  News. 

And  now  Mr.  Gow  is  returning  to  Hartle- 
pool to  get  a  berth  on  some  Ropner 
freighter  still  afloat. 


A  wonderful,  an  astounding  book — 
a  book  that  will  be  to  business  what 
Bernhardi's  book  on  War  was  to  Ger- 
man fighting  efficiency — a  manual  of 
the  strategy  that  makes  men  successful 
in  business  —  unfolded,  before  your 
eyes,  out  of  the  actual  plans,  methods 
and  success-secrets  of  America's  great 
corporations    and    managers    of   men 
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How  the  proper  employment 
of  stenographers  in  one  firm  in- 
creased output  30%. 

How  the  National  Cash  Register 
fixes  the  amount  of  business  to  be 
done  in  each  territory. 

Rules  to  test  your  personal  effi- 
ciency. 

The  rules  of  Wanamaker  pub- 
licity. 

How  to  manage  a  growing  busi- 
ness. 

The  secret  for  retail  success. 

How  to  train  salesmen. 

Picking  the  right  wage  plan. 

The  Line  and  Staff  System  of 
organization. 


What  Big  Men  Say 

"A  great  book.  Invaluable  for 
the  man  who  is  slipping." — N.  A. 
Hawkins,  Sales  Manager,  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

"Will  help  revolutionize  busi- 
ness."— George  W.  Coleman,  W. 
H.  McElwain  Co.,  Boston. 

"The  man  who  reads  it  will  find 
his  outlook  on  business  immeasur- 
ably increased." — Harry  Tipper, 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Texas 
Co. 

"A  corking  good  book.  I  am 
reading  every  word  of  it." — Waldo 
P.  Warren,  for  nine  years  advertis- 
ing manager,  Marshall  Field  &Co. 

"It  ought  almost  to  blind  with 
its  flood  of  light."  —  Harrington 
Emerson. 

"Gives  knowledge  that  might 
take  ten  years  to  pick  up  by  ex- 
perience."— Geo.  B.  Everitt,  Nat'l 
Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  had  it  years 
ago." — A.  H.  Fargo,  President,  A. 
H.  Fargo  Co. 


Now — when  the  complications  of  war  are  opening  up 
vast  new  business  opportunities,  and  demanding  better 
business  knowledge,  every  man  with  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders,  or  the  hope  in  his  heart  of  being  worthy  of  big 
responsibilities,  should  read  this  great  manual  of  business 
strategy. 

How  the  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is  organized  ;  what 
w^recked  most  of  the  Vacuum-Cleaner  makers;  how  Kel- 
logg planned  his  great  cereal  advertising  campaign ;  Hugh 
Chalmers'  plan  for  getting  each  day's  work  done  on  time  ; 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip's  method  for  getting  men  to  work  his 
way  —  dozens  of  such  successful  ideas  and  methods  are 
given,  and  from  them  is  unfolded  the  big,  complete  strategy 
of  Success. 

In  this  new  book,  "Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Business," 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  has  written  the  Bernhardi  book  of  Ameri- 
can business.  Melville  W.  Mix,  president  of  the  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Co.,  said  after  he  read  this  book,  "It  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  father  of  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  current  business  literature.  Its  local- 
ized and  personal  atmosphere  seems  to  take  one  into  the 
confidence  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  and  finance." 
Charles  F.  Abbot,  former  president  of  the  New  England 
Efficiency  Society,  says  of  this  book,  "I  consider  this  the 
most  instructive  and  most  practical  work  on  modem  busi- 
ness I  have  ever  read."  John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  sums  up  the  whole  attitude  of 
big  men  towards  this  new  strategy,  and  the  attitude  every 
man  should  take,  when  he  says,  "I  have  ordered  ten  copies 
for  distribution  among  our  heads." 

How  to  Get  This  Book 

Send  no  money.  So  great  do  we  know  this  book  to  be — 
so  important  to  every  man  in  business,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor — that  we  will  send  it  to  any  responsible  man  to  ex- 
amine for  himself  before  he  pays  a  cent  for  it.  Simply  fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  this 
remarkable  book,  "Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Business." 
Take  five  days  to  pass  an  opinion  on  it.  Then  send  us  the 
price,  $2.00,  or  return  the  book.  This  book  will  give  you  a 
definite  strategy  on  which  to  base  your  plans — a  workable 
philosophy  of  successful  business.  Tear  off  the  coupon  now. 

RONALD  PRESS  CO.,  21  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


RONALD  PRESS  CO..  21  Ves.-y  Street.  New  York. 

Send  nie  fdrmy  free,  full  examination,  tlie  new  book  on  Ainerirati  busi- 
ness stratetjy — "Getting  the  M^st  Out  of  Business,"  by  E.  St.  Elmi»  Lewis 
I  agree  to  either  return  the  book  within  five  days,  or  send  you  Ihe  pur- 
chase price,  $'2. 00. 


Name 

Business  Finn 
or  Reference.  . 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
TO   YOU 


Look  at  these  burcrainfl!  Typewritepg  Rebuilt  in  our  owa 
FaotoricB,  and  guarantecl  for  one  year. 
I'nderwoods  $25  to  $70         Rovals  $25  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smith  $30  to  $55  Olivers  $'20  t«  $45 

Braud  uew  No.  2  Smith  IVimuUts  $45 
Stieclal  tlilM  muiith 
Remington  VIsUde  No.  1(».  $8H.50 
Wo  haveotherH,  of  course.     Si-nM  for  catalogue  describ- 
ing tb<.'n).     Uranoh  officea  In  principal  cltica. 

AMKKICAN    WKITiNO  AllCIIIM.:  (;()..  Inc.,  345  ItioadKay.  N.  Y. 


Positively  tho  choapeat  and  atronircHt  lisrht  on  earth. 
Usid  in  every  country  on  tho  iclobu.  Makes  and 
burns  iU  own  ea«.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  t'andlo  I'ower.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
cataloif.      A(;ENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


All  About  Aircraft 

By  Ralph  Simnionds.  All  about  aiisliips, 
aeroplanes,  and  balloons,  aerodynamics,  en- 
gines,etc.  Early  experinnnts,  experimenters, 
etc.  Chapters  about  aircraft  in  tlie  present 
war.  A  great,  fascinatinsr  story  of  the  conquest 
of  tlie  air.  78  full-page  illusirations  sliow  practically  every 
known  type  of  aircraft.     1^1.50;  by  mail  jtl.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


HOW  TO  LIVE 


Just  publislu'd.  .Autliorized  by  and  prt'i^arcd  in  collabora- 
tion with  tlu'  IIvRicni'  Kcfercnct*  Board  of  tho  lAtv  Exten- 
sion Institute  by  IKV'INC;  l-'l.SHER,  Cliairnuin.  Professor 
of  I'olitical  liconoiny.  Vale  I'niversity.  and  ICUGENIC 
KYMA.N  KISK.  M.D.  Tins  volume  is  virtually  the  nation's 
official  general  handljook  of  personal  and  liome  liyRiene. 
.Scientifically  correct  information  on  diet,  breathing,  exercise, 
constipation,  housing,  bathing,  hygiene,  blood  pressure,  etc., 
etc.    Send  for  a  copy  to-day.    $i.oo;  by  mtiil  $i  ,12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    Dept.  S68,     NEW  YORK 
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Investment 

IN 

Chicago's 


Center 

Security   over  2  to  1. 

Actual  present  net  earnings 

over  2J4  to  !• 
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flSfW 

W"'  !  ■■■' 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  of 
^500  and  $1,000  denom- 
inations secured  by  one 
of  the  best  paying  mod- 
ern office  buildings  in 
the  business  center  of 
Chicago.  Substantial 
serial  payments  provide 
rapid  increase  in  the 
margin  of  security.  An 
investment  especially 
suited  to  investors  re- 
quiring positive  safety 
and  good  yield. 

Ask  for  Circular 
No.  910R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co- 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THRIFT  AS  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS 
PROMOTED  IT 

THE  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Burleson, 
has  written  for  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist  an  article  in  which  he  shows  that 
deposits  in  the  postal  savings-banks  of  this 
country  have  expanded  notably  during  the 
European  War.  The  report  of  operations 
for  the  fiscal  year,  which  closed  on  June  30 
last,  shows  that  the  increase  in  business, 
both  in  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of 
deposits,  "was' the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  service."  This  result  was  attributed 
in  part  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  but  it  was 
"clearly  apparent  that  the  service  is  growing 
in  public  esteem  and  is  being  more  generally 
imtronized  as  its  advantages  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  through 
practical  demonstration."  On  June  30 
there  were  525,414  depositors  on  the  books 
of  the  Government  postal  system,  which 
was  a  gain  of  136,903,  or  35.2  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  of  balances  was  $65,684,708,  a 
gain  for  the  year  of  $22,240,437,  or  51.2 
per  cent.  In  New  York  City  the  deposits 
increased  199.4  per  cent.;  in  Bridgeport, 
188.3  per  cent.;  in  Brooklyn,  167.2  per 
cent.;  in  Paterson,  162.1  per  cent.;  in 
Jersey  City,  122.1  per  cent.;  in  Detroit, 
112  per  cent.  In  twelve  other  cities  the 
increases  ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
In  New  York  City  alone  there  were  108,274 
depositors  with  $13,154,695  to  their  credit. 
Other  points  brought  out  by  the  Post- 
master-General are  these: 

"As  a  result  of  data  compiled  by  the 
Post-office  Department  on  the  nativity  of 
the  postal-savings  depositors,  it  is  shown 
that  on  June  30,  58.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  depositors  were  born  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  had  to  their  credit 
over  $47,000,000,  or  71.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  postal-savings  deposits.  Natives  of 
Russia  led  with  20.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deposits;  then  followed  in  order  natives  of 
Italy,  with  14.2  per  cent. ;  Great  Britain 
and  its  colonies,  with  8.8  per  cent. ;  Austria, 
with  8.7  per  cent.;  Hungary,  with  4.3 
per  cent.;  Germany,  with  4.1  per  cent.; 
Sweden,  with  2.2  per  cent.,  and  Greece, 
with  1.8  per  cent. 

"Altho  successful,  the  postal-savings 
system  stiU  falls  short  of  bringing  to  the 
people  its  fullest  possible  benefit.  The 
records  show  that  approximately  30,000,  or 
5.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  postal- 
savings  depositors,  had  the  maximum 
balance  allowable  of  .$.500  to  their  credit, 
and  under  the  present  law  no  more  could  be 
accepted  from  them.  Of  these,  73  per  cent, 
were  foreign  -  born.  Continuous  com- 
plaints have  been  received  from  post- 
masters that  the  restrictions  on  deposits 
have  retarded  the  development  of  the 
system  and  have  cm*tailed  its  usefulness. 

"The  system  was  put  into  operation  on 
January  3,  1911,  at  forty-eight  second-class 
post-offices,  one  in  each  State,  and  ex- 
tended rapidly  thereafter.  The  growth 
of  the  system  has  been  phenomenal;  its 
beneficial  results  have  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  it  is  a  distinct  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  our  social  and  economic 
organization.  The  table  below  shows  the 
growth  of  the  system  and  gives  a  summary 
of  transactions  from  tlie  time  it  W(Mit  into 
operation  in  Januai-y,  1911,  by  periods  of 
six  months: 


Six-Month  Number  of  Number 

Period  Depository  of 

Ending —  Offices*  Depositors 

June  30,  1911 400  11,918 

Dec.  31,  1911 5,132  162,697 

June  30,  1912 10,170  243,801 

Dec.  31,  1912 12,823  302,157 

June  30,  1913 12,820  331,006 

Dec.  31,  1913 10,871  364,286 

June  30,  1914 10,347  388,511 

Dec.  31,  1914 10,346  496,008 

June  30,  1915 9,546  525,414 

*  Includes  certain  branch  offices  and  stations  in  the  larger 
cities. 

Six-Month  Increase  in 

Period  With-  Balances  on 

Ending —                 Deposits  drawals  Deposit 

June  30,  1911.  ...        $778,129  $100,984  $677,145 

Dec.  31,  1911..  .  .     12,609,1.39  2,671,608  9,fl37,.531 

June  30,  1912..  .  .     18,12.3,218  8,500,810  9,622,408 

Dec.  31,  1912..  .  .     20,448,545  12,628,,570  7,819,975 

June  30,  1913..  ..     21,2.52.838  15,491,027  5,761,811 

Dec.  31,  1913..  .  .     24,005,311  18,074,651  5,930,660 

June  .30,  1914. ..  .     23,809,938  20,115,197  3,694,741 

Dec.  31,  1914..  .  .     37,806,6.33  22,105,615  15,701,018 

June  30,  1915. ..  .     32,508,225  25,968,806  6,539,419 

Total $191,341,976        $125,657,268  $65,684,708 


"The  withdrawals  include  deposits  con- 
verted into  United  States  postal-savings 
23/2  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  a  provision  of  the 
Postal  Savings  Act.  The  various  issues 
of  these  bonds  from  the  time  the  system 
began  operations  to  July  1,  1915,  are  shown 
in  a  table  presented  herewith: 

Dale  of  Issue  Registered  Coupon  Total 

July  1,  1911 $35,780  $6,120  $41,900 

Jan.  1,  1912 313,900  103,480  417,380 

July  1,  1912 712,980  141,880  8,54,860 

Jan.  1.  1913 881,120  193,860  1,074,980 

July  1,  1913 962,921)  1.53,960  1,116,880 

Jan.  1,  1914 970,720  1.59.100  1,129,820 

July  1,  1914 761,880  110,360  872,240 

Jan.  1,  1915 842,,50i)  91,040  fl33,.540 

July  1,  1915 778,560  86,940  865,500 

Total $6,260,360        $1,046,740        $7,-307,100 

"The  reduction  in  the  number  of  de- 
pository offices  is  due  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  service  at  the  smaller  post-offices  at 
which  little  or  no  business  was  transacted. 
It  is  now  the  practise  of  the  department 
to  designate  post-offices  as  postal-savings 
depositories  only  when  a  demand  is  shown 
for  the  service  by  the  residents  of  the 
community  which  the  post-office  serves. 
In  order  that  every  one  in  the  United.States 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
depositor,  there  has  been  inaugurated  a 
banking-by-mail  system  whereby  residents 
of  communities  to  which  the  service  has 
not  been  extended  may  open  accounts 
by  mail  at  near-by  offices  and  make  sub- 
sequent deposits  and  withdrawals  by  the 
same  means. 

"The  balance-sheet  of  the  system,  show- 
ing compe^ratively  the  resources  and 
liabilities  on  June  30,  1914,  and  June  30, 
1915,  the  increa.se  or  decrease  in  each  item 
during  the  }x>riod  reported,  and  related 
dates,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Resoirce.s 

Balance 
June  30,  1915  Year's  Change 

Cash  Working  Baiances 
Interest  bearing: 
Funds  on  deposit $60,042,033.50      +$19,164,470  06 

Investments 
Interest  bearing: 

Posfal-Saving,s  bonds.  .        954,040  00      +        407,200  00 

Cash  Working  Balances 
Non-intorest-boaring: 

I'ostm;isters 147.:iC>4 .  10  -  18.,')26  19 

Trea.surer  of  U.  S 1,670,375  77  +  2.08:<.105  11 

Secretary  of  Treasury..  11.925,50  -  8(WW1  50 

I>positor.\- banks 736,426  24  +  244,88,5  :W 

Cash  KESEKyi':  Balances 
N  on-int  eros  t-bearins: 
Treasurev-  of  V.  S 3,194,439  56      +     1,079,8<)1  36 

Total  resources $66.756.604 .  73      +$22,185,0\H .  23 
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Liabilities 

DEMAin> 

Interest- bearing: 
Outstanding  certificates  $65.684,708 .  00 

Non-interest-bearing: 

Due  depositors 582,732 .  72 

Postal  Service 12,294  40 

Reserved  earnings 476,869 .  61 


+$22,240,437.00 

+       216,545  68 

44,505.29 

-       227,383.16 


Total  liabilities. . . 


.$66,756,604  73      +822,185,094.23 


Excess  of  *liabilities  over  re- 
sources  t$3,823,1.34  44 

Funds  to  meet  liability  to  de- 
positors held  as  follows: 

Cash  working  balances .  93 .  74% 

Cash  reserve  balances ....  4 .  62% 

Investments  in  bonds . .  1 .  44% 


+    2,585,506  94 


+ 


0.39%, 
0.01% 

o.mh 


*  Interest-bearing,  t  The  value  of  certificates  surrendered 
for  bonds  to  be  issued  July  1,  1914,  and  July  1,  1915,  5872,240 
and  $865,500,  respectively,  have  been  deducted,  the  interest 
liabiUty  on  these  certificates  having  terminated  on  June  30. 

"It  is  estimated  on  reliable  data  that  the 
number  of  depositors  on  November  30, 
1915,  was  560,000,  with  balances  to  their 
credit  aggregating  $73,000,000." 

HEAVIEST  OF  BANK-CLEARINGS 

Bank-elearings  in  this  country  for  the 
month  of  January,  1916,  were  in  total 
$19,958,401,410,  a  sum  which  represents, 
says  BradstreeCs,  "a  new  high  record  for 
that  month."  The  total  was  the  third 
lieaviest  ever  recorded.  The  two  months' 
clearings  that  have  been  heavier  than 
January's  were  those  of  the  previous 
October  and  December.  The  showing  for 
January,  however,  was  only  1  per  cent, 
under  the  highest  amount  of  clearings 
ever  recorded.  In  New  York  City  the 
January  total  was  $12,326,803,027.  Brad- 
streel'a  accepted  the  figures  as  "proof  that 
there  was  little,  if  any,  post-holiday  lull 
in  business  this  year."  Indeed,  evidence  of 
prosperity  continued  in  many  directions. 
Wages  advanced,  collections  were  good, 
most  industries  were  working  at  high  speed, 
trade  was  moving  along  at  a  smarter  rate, 
instead  of  showing  a  January  let-up,  and 
stock-market  operations  were  active.  The 
writer  gave  details  as  to  other  years,  and 
figures  for  different  sections  and  cities: 

"Changes  in  clearings  in  September, 
October,  November,  and  December,  1915, 
and  January,  1916,  are  shown  by  sections  in 
the  following  table,  the  comparisons  being 
with  the  corresponding  periods  in  preced- 
ing years: 


Middle 

Western 

Northwestern 

Southwestern 

Southern 

Far-western 

Total,  Utdted  States .  . . 

New  York  City 100.1 

Outside  New  York 

Canadian 


Inc., 

Inc., 

Inc., 

Inc., 

Inc., 

Sept.. 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Dec, 

Jan., 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1916 

23.6 

37.8 

45.5 

43.1 

,34  2 

86.6 

111.1 

106.5 

82.7 

65  7 

20.0 

28.5 

48.8 

45.5 

42  0 

9.5 

14.1 

25.5 

20.7 

16  n 

14.1 

20.0 

33.5 

21.6 

13  4 

8.6 

20.4 

34.3 

30.7 

23  6 

2.8 

9.0 

16.2 

16.5 

12.4 

54.0 

72.4 

70.5 

60.7 

49  0 

100.1 

127.1 

119.1 

80.8 

69  2 

13.6 

21  5 

32.8 

30.1 

25  0 

*7.2 

10.2 

38.5 

53.1 

31  0 

*Decrea.se. 


"The  middle  division  shows  a  ri.se  of 
65.7  per  cent.,  the  western  exhibits  one  of 
42  per  cent.,  the  New  England  contributes  a 
gain  of  34.2  per  cent.,  and  the  southern  dis- 
plays an  advance  of  23.6  per  cent.  The 
northwestern  group  discloses  an  accre- 
tion of  16  per  cent.,  the  southwestern 
13.4  per  cent.,  and  the  far-western  12.4 
per  cent. 

"In  the  annexed  exhibit,  record  high 
points  for  a  number  of  cities  are  given 
with  the  months  in  which  the  peaks  were 
reached : 


New  York October,  1915 $12,739,678,652 

Chicago December,  1915 1,577.606,485 

Boston January,  1907 905,240,383 

Philadelphia December,  1915 1,035,017,324 

1,456,675 
1,459,924 
-,019,925 
1,941,563 
,955,000 
!,833,098 


St.  LouLs January,  1916. 

Pittsburg April,  1913 

Kansas  City November,  1915. 

San  FranciiJco Deccml)er,  1915 . 

Minneapolis December,  1915. 

Baltimore December,  1915. 


429,' 
280,' 
394,1 
260,! 
171,! 
20S,i 


y 
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How  to  Invest  Money 

"Be  sure  you  are  right,  ana  tnen  go  aheaa,  said  ola  David 
CrocKett.  Xne  truism  is  aoubly  true  •wnen  it  comes  to 
selecting  investments.  J3e  sure  it  is  safe,  and  then  go 
ahead,     is  the  rirst  and  most  important  investment  rule. 

Make  certain  tnat  your  investment  is  protected  against 
tlie  least  possiDility  or  loss  beiore  you  consider  the  interest 
rate  or  any  otner  feature. 

If  you  get  perfect  safety  with  6%  interest,  you  nave  an 
attractive  investment  combination.  Both  features  are 
found  in  the  First  Mortgage  Serial  Real  Estate  Bonds 
we   offer. 

The  best  proof  of  their  safety  is  the  fact  that  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
security  purchased  of  us  since  this  House  was  founded 
34  years  ago. 

^Me  nave  prepared  a  special  book  giving  the  reasons  for 
this    record,    and    telling    how     to    invest    money    safely 

to  net  6%. 

Write   today    for    the    Straus    Investors    Magazine    ana 

Booklet  No.  C-645 


ESTaSl. Sm£ O     ifidZ 


.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


iNCORPOftATFD 


MORTGAGE  ANt^ BOND  BANKERS 

STRAUS   BUILDING         bth  £  HENNEPIN,  ISO  BROADWAY 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  NEW    YORK., 


mm 


50/  FORSALE 

/o  High  Grade  Municipal  Bonds 

that  will  net  investor  5%  interest  secured  by 
growing  and  active  municipalities.  In  denom- 
inations of  $500  and  $1000.    Send  for  circular. 

HOME   BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Resources  over  $2,000,000, 
Milwaukee  and  Ashland  Aves.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


iflotiigo-M  iQQtil  i^>o:  I  I 


AU  lti[ti(i  ProiaUd  uti  RtMrved 


■  PriMJI  Adivc  Stacks    showlnf  lit 
portinl  Declinn  and  Ualllct 


When  to  Sell 

Babson  Service  is  a  safe 
guide  to  profitable  invest- 
ment. It  keeps  clients  re- 
liably informed  as  to  when 
to  buy  or  sell.  It  will  help 
you. 

Avoid  w^orry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-4-12  of  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Iiargeat  Statistical  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  U.  S. 


Others  buy  them.  Safe. 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  A%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

'WRiFf  ropNMlisT  No.  574  And  Free  Booklet. 

lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.Onc) 

jOklahoma     City.   U.S.A. 


fS^r^MoRTG^GE^ 


6 


% 


During  1915  the  total 
product  of  the  United 
States  farms  was  over 
ten  billion  dollars. 

That  was  more  than 
four  times  their  mort- 
gage debt. 

Our  business  is  to  select 
and  purchase  the  best 
of  these  mortgages  and 
offer  them  to  you  for^ 
investment. 

Write  for  list  B  5. 


George  M.  Forman&  Company 

C'Tsst"')  11  South  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 
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The  Conservation 
of  Wealth 

Economists  agree  that  the 
greatest  incentive  you  have  to  ac- 
quire wealth  is  your  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  those  dependent  upon  you. 

Municipal  bonds  offer  30U  the 
safest  method  to  conserve  your 
wealth  as  it  is  acquired.  They 
represent  wealth  in  its  purest,  most 
stable  and  convenient  form;  in 
addition  give  a  satisfactory  return 
upon  that  wealth. 

Municipal  bonds  require  the 
minimum  of  thought  after  they  are 
purchased — an  item  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  dependent 
upon  you  in  case  of  your  disability. 
In  addition  they  are  free  from  the 
income  tax — a  consideration  of  in- 
creasing importance. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  secu- 
rity consult  a  Bond  House  whose 
financial  strength  and  whose  integ- 
rity are  beyond  Question.  Our 
judgment  has  been  proved  by  long 
years  of  practical  experience.  Con- 
sult us  in  regard  to  )'our  invest- 
ments whether  they  be  in  large  or 
sinall  amounts. 

Write  today  for  our  new 
Booklet ' '  The  Premier  Invest- 
ment" and  Circular  L2, 
describing  our  list  of  offer- 
ings. Address  nearest  office. 

William  R.^prnpton  fpmpany 

Municipal  Bouds 

New  York  St.  Louis 

14  Wall  Street  40S  Olive  Street 

Chicago  Cincinnati 

111  W.  Monroe  St.  102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

representing  conservative  Loans  on  going 
farms  are  a  safe  investment. 

The  farms  we  lend  on  will  earn  more  than  three 

times  the  annual  interest  and  taxes  on  the  land, 

besides  making  a  good  living  for  the  borrowers 

and  leaving  a  surplus  to  apply  on  the  debt. 

We  have  them  in  denominations  ranging  from 

JI500.00  upwards. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  List  No.  50. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Fonnded  A.D.  1868 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


c^FARM  MORTGAGES 

33  years'  experience  without  the 
loss  of  a  Dollar,  is  your  guaran- 
tee when  you  invest  in  our  Mort- 
gages, furnished  in  large  and 
small  amounts. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  pamph 
let  "  A  "  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABn.JULD  IHSli 

CnnltaJ nttii  Sitrplvs  (^rir-IlnW  Miltion  DoUarf 


WeYe  Right  on  the  Gfound 


Cincinnati January,  lOlfi  .  . 

New  Orleans February,  1!)04 

Cleveland January,  liHB.  .  . . 

Detroit January,  1016 

Omaha October,  1915 

Louisville January,  I'.tlti     . 

St.  Paul November,  I'.tl,").  . 

Seattle October,  I'.IIH,  .  .  . 

Milwaukee December,  191,')   . 

Atlanta October,  19  bi.  .  .  . 

Denver November,  1915. . 

Buffalo October,  1913.  . . . 

Providenee October,  liUS.  . . . 

Portland,  Ore October,  1915.  .  .  . 

Dulutli November,  1915. . 

Indianapolis January,  191() 

Savannah October,  1913.  . . . 

Memphi.s November,  1911. . 

Richmond December,  1915.  . 

St.  Joseph January,  1916  .  .  . 

Salt  Lake  City December,  1915.  . 

Spokane October,  1912.  .  . . 


SHO, 
llM 
1 

153, 
98, 
83 
79 
65. 
79, 
91 
56, 
67, 
46 
.M, 
55 
44 
43 
49 
69, 
40, 
42, 
22, 


1,878,450 
4OL>,(i07 
1 1S,S97 
;,07,'i,827 
,352,313 
,194,t)33 
,253,855 
,352,937 
1,852,455 
,541,341 
.,437,152 
,732,643 
,081,900 
,997,497 
,329,242 
,048,422 
,477,118 
,906.343 
1,381,000 
,243,000 
:,399,08S 
130,236 


"The  statistical  facts  this  year  are 
decidedly  favorable,  with  108  cities  show- 
ing increases  over  January,  1915,  while  only 
thirteen  manifest  decreases,  and  with  the 
total  itself  reflecting  a  rise  of  49  per  cent, 
over  the  month  just  named.  Comparison 
with  January  of  1914,  as  well  as  with 
January  of  1913,  in  both  of  which  periods 
clearings  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were 
deemed  especially  heavy,  reveals  a  gain  of 
24  per  cent.,  and  contrast  with  the  like 
month  in  1912  shows  a  rise  of  33  per  cent. 
The  previous  high  record  for  January  was 
attained  in  1906,  but  the  present  total  of 
$19,958,401,410  exceeds  that  of  January. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  payments  at 
New  York  were  $12,326,802,227.  This  sum 
represents  a  rise  of  69.2  per  cent,  over 
January,  1915,  of  31  per  cent,  over  that 
month  in  the  two  preceding  years,  of  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent,  over  January, 
1912,  and  of  9  per  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding time  in  1906.  Outside  of  New 
York  the  total  for  January  this  year — • 
$7,631,599,183— reflects  a  gain  of  25  per 
cent,  over  that  month  last  year,  while  it 
discloses  an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent,  over 
January,  1914,  and  of  13  per  cent,  over  the 
like  time  in  1913. 

"Following  are  the  aggregates  of  clear- 
ings monthly  at  all  cities,  compared 
with  the  like  periods  in  four  preceding 
years : 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 

1916         1915         1914         iSlS         1912 

Jan $19,957 

Feb 

Mar 


$13,389    $16,100    $16,090    $14,977 
11,832      12,770      13,481      12,788 
14,330 


1st  quarter. . . 


April. 
May. 
June. 


2d  quarter . 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


3d  quarter . 


Oct., 
Nov. 
Dec. 


4th  quarter.. . 
Grand  total . . 


13,733 

14,148 

13,985 

....   $38,954 

$43,018 

$14,791 
13,061 
13,841 

$41,693 

$14,385 
9,840 
9,927 

$43,556 

....   $14,900 
14,516 
14,011 

$14,153 
13,980 
13,580 

....   $43,427 

$41,713 

....   $14,812 
14,170 
15,289 

$13,422 
12,260 
13,293 

....   $44,271 

$34,152 

$11,624 
10,982 
12,540 

$38,975 

....   $20,050 
19,249 
20,167 

$15,551 
13,742 
14,537 

....   $59,466 

$35,146 

$43,830 

AS    TO    NON 
RAILROAD 


$42,095 

$14,855 
14,708 
13,519 

$43,082 

$13,847 
13,097 
12,956 

$39,900 

$17,002 
15,228 
15,217 


$47,447 
$186,118  $154,009  $168,074  $172,524 

•  DIVIDEND  -  PAYING 
COMMON  STOCKS 


Most  financial  papers  are  accustomed 
to  receive  letters  from  readers  inquiring  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  purchasing  the  common 
stocks  of  railroads  that  pay  no  dividends, 
but  which  in  future  may  pay,  thus  making 
the  stocks  attractive  as  investments  for  a 
"long  pull."  The  idea  of  these  inquirers, 
as  understood  by  The  Financial  World,  is 
"to  buy  the  stock,  lay  it  away,  and  'forget 
it'  for  a  number  of  years,  meanwliile,  like 
the  land  speculator,  being  content  to 
receive  nothing  on  the  chance  of  big  value 
developing  where  his  property  is  located 
as  the  result  of  growing  earnings."  The 
writer  believes  that  many  ren.ilers  who  havc^ 
cherished  this  idea  hav(^  had  in  mind  the 
careers  of  roads  Uke  the  Atchison,  Unioa 


The  Best 
Investment  Now 

In  periods  of  business  and  financial 
recuperation  Hke  the  present,  there 
are  always  chances  to  invest  to  ad- 
vantage because  interest  has  centered 
upon  certain  classes  of  securities,  while 
others  equally  safe  and  desirable  have 
been  neglected. 

Upon  request  for  Circular  D-35  we 
will  send  our  pamphlet, 

"Trend  of  the  Bond  Market" 

and  a  list  of  carefully  selected  Munici- 
pal, Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 
yielding  from  4%  to  6%. 

N.WHalsey&Co. 

49  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Philadelphia         Chicago 
Boston         Baltimore 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


Income 

An  initial  step  toward  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent income  is  the  purchase  of  sound  stocks 
and  bonds  by  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

which  requires  a  moderate  first  payment  and 
regular  monthly  payments. 

Dividends  paid  are  credited  to  purchaser 
from  time  of  first  payment. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  33 
giving  particulars. 

Harris,  WiKTHROP  &  C? 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  1 5  Wall  Street 

Chicago  New  York 


it 


*f 


Don't-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britaia,  Patents 

Stops  snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  l.Childs;  2, Regular  OOpercl.  of  sales);  3, Large 

Comfortable  and  Convenient,  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  12 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  fiee.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


foreign  exchange 
is  the  clue  .... 


to  the  international  situation 

The  nniirpcpflentert  inorfa.''e  in  our  foreitrn  trailo — 
the  (intuiuiliar  spectacle  ot  our  hnoniinir'a  creilitor 
nation— 18  causing  liusiness  men  luul  studcQts  to 
jiay  more  attention  to  the  study  ot  forrivn  cxclmnse. 
ll'/(ot  IX  It  I  How  iioes  it  o/ienitcf  How  i.v  it  aflrded 
by  intematiotiattran.saclioiisf  T  Tlu\se  ciut'Stioiis 
and  luauy  others  are  answertMl  in  "The  Kleuients 
of  Foroiiin  Exchango"  by  Kranklin  Ksoher.  The 
mtncacios  and  periilexitit-s  of  loi  ciKn  oxrliunjre  are 
made  clear  in  this  little  l)ooU.  wliicli.  In  a  iM)iuilar 
and  rPivdjilile  stylo,  tolls  you  Just,  what  you  NKKO 
and  Want  to  know  aliout  tins  liiiiuirljint  subjoot. 
Sent  prepaid  auywliercou  i-oooiptof  chock  or  muuey 
order  tor  *1. DO. 

Send  for  our  catalogtie  of  banking  beaks. 

Bankers  PublUliiug  Coiiipnny 
251  Broadway  New  York 
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Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Southern 
Pacific,  whose  stocks  in  early  days  sold 
even  lower  than  some  of  the  non-dividend 
common  stocks  now  do,  but  which  later 
"  developed  tremendous  values  and  idti- 
mately  made  rich  those  owners  who  got  in 
on  the  ground  floor." 

While  something  may  be  said  for  pur- 
chases of  this  sort,  a  good  deal,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  may  be  said  against  it. 
Those  successful  roads  had  been  built  to 
"their  gi-eatest  measure  of  earning  power 
before  the  regulatory  power  of  rate-making 
got  in  its  work,  and  when,  too,  rights  of 
way  and  new  territory  were  to  be  had 
almost  for  the  asking."  Conditions  now 
are  different.  Rates  are  made  by  law  and 
not  by  traffic-officials,  and  where  a  road 
desires  to  enter  a  city  or  expand  its  facilities 
it  "has  almost  hterally  to  pave  the  way 
with  gold  to  get  in,  so  costly  are  real  estate 
and  franchises."  The  writer  then  gives  a 
glance  at  the  earnings  of  non-dividend-pay- 
ing roads  like  the  Erie,  Southern  Railway, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Kansas  City  Southern, 
and  Chicago  Great  Western  for  the  last  five 
years.  But  this  "does  not  give  much 
encouragement  for  dividends  on  any  of  the 
common  stocks  in  many  years,  except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  Erie."  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Erie  an  additional  issue  of 
$40,000,000  common  stock  is  in  prospect 
as  the  result  of  a  "  proposed  issue  of  $20,- 
000,000  bonds,  convertible  into  common 
stock."  With  such  an  additional  amount 
of  common  stock,  "  the  prospect  for 
Erie  common  is  remote."  The  Erie  this 
fiscal  year  will  probably  show  about  7  per 
cent,  for  the  first  and  second  preferred  and 
4  per  cent,  or  better  for  the  common,  the 
best  showing  made  by  Erie  in  years,  "and 
yet  dividend  talk  even  for  the  first  pre- 
ferred has  utterly  faded  away."  Of  the 
other  roads  in  this  class  the  writer  says: 

"In  the  ease  of  Southern  Railway,  the 
system  for  1914-1915  fiscal  year  showed 
only  2.67  per  cent,  for  the  preferred  stock, 
and  in  1912,  when  the  earnings  applicable 
to  the  preferred  were  in  excess  of  11  per 
cent.,  the  common  sold  only  as  high  as 
33^.  No  dividend  is  now  being  paid  on 
the  preferred. 

"In  1914,  when  Seaboard  Air  Line 
earned  a  little  better  than  4  per  cent,  and 
paid  4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  the  com- 
mon sold  only  up  to  22  and  as  low  as  10, 
and  it  now  has  little  market. 

"  Kansas  City  Southern  earned  in  1914-15 
1  per  cent,  applicable  to  the  common  and 
sold  as  high  as  35  and  as  low  as  205^; 
in  1913-14  it  earned  nearly  3  per  cent. 
applicable  to  the  common  and  never  got 
above  28J/2;  in  1912-13  the  net  applicable 
to  common  stock  dividends  was  2.69  per 
cent,  and  the  price-range  was  about  as  it 
was  in  the  year  following.  Nothing  was 
earned  for  the  stock  in  1912,  but  it  sold  as 
high  as  3 1  and  as  low  as  22  3^2 .  while  in  1 9 1 1 , 
when  the  earnings  applicable  to  the  stock 
were  equivalent  to  2.75  per  cent.,  the  stock 
sold  as  high  as  37  and  as  low  as  25. 

"The  chances  for  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  common  are  nil.  The  4  per  cent, 
preferred  dividend  became  cumulative 
in  June,  1914,  and  is  barely  being  earned  at 
present. 

"It  will  take  an  extraordinary  and  pro- 
longed period  of  prosperity  for  these  roads 
to  bring  their  earnings  up  to  a  point  where 
the  directors  will  feel  safe  in  giving  the 
common  stockholders  any  returns  on  their 
stock.  They  are  all  of  them  long — very 
long — 'pulls,'  and  yet  the  idea  is  verj^ 
persistent  that  they  will  make  the  fortunes 
of  many  persons  if  they  buy  them  now. 
Perhaps  they  will,  but  the  record  doesn't 
promise  any  returns  to  all  but  those  who 
arc  willing  to  put  up  with  a  very  long  wait." 


Illlllllli 


5IWGLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins,  New  York  m 

on    Seneca     Lake,  m 

Wm.  E-  Leffingwell,  Pres.  = 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  = 


A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and   HOTEL  known  as 

THE   AMERICAN   NAUHEINI 


THE  BATHS 


Highly    Radioactive    Mineral    Springs  m 

Private  Park.     Miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.     Five  ininutes'  walk  from  ^ 

Watkins  Glen.     Sporty  Golf  Course.    Tobogganing,  Skating,  Music,  Dancing  = 

are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are  ^ 

complete  in  all  appointments  for  = 

Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy.  ^ 

m       THE     RADIUM     EMANATION     FROM    BRINE     SPRING    NO.    1    AVERAGES    6S    MACHE    UNITS  M 

^  PER    LITER    OF    WATER    AND    IS    DUE    TO    RADIUM    SALT    IN    SOLUTION  g 

^  «'i.\TEa  co\niTio\s  fok  taki\g  thk  •'crmc-  or  fou  = 

M  ICUiST  A.\D  RKCUI'ERATIO.V  AUK  KSPECIALLV  UKSIK.AKLi:  ^ 

^  Oar  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request  = 

^llllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!ll!llliy^ 


A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 

Kr\K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354860  Fonrth  Avenue,  New  York 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  liistory  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  tlie  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus: authorized  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
L.  Salinger.     12nio,  Cloth.  '214  pages.     $1.00,  net;  postpaid  $1.10. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee  differed  radically  on  the  one  great 
question  of  their  day.  But  on  a  single  point  they  proved  to  be  in  complete 
agreement — the  value  of  a  policy  in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Both  of  these  great  leaders  turned  to  the  "Hartford"  for  insurance  on 
their  homes  before  the  breaking  of  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1859 
General  Lee  took  out  a  policy  on  "Arlington,"  his  beautiful  estate  in 
Virginia,  while  President  Lincoln  insured  his  home  in  Springfield,  111., 
just  before  he  left  for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  in  1861. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  policies  of  Lincoln  and  Lee  are  pre- 
served in  the  vaults  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  for  there 
is  a  true  historic  significance  in  the  records  of  the 

INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  has 
helped  make  American  history.  Through 
every  war,  disaster  and  conflagration,  the 
Old  Hartford  has  met  every  honest  claim 
promptly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
policy  holders. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Company  carries  into  the  field  of  casualty 
and  bonding  insurance  the  same  high 
principles  and  integrity  that  have  always 
marked  the  history  of  the  parent  organ- 
ization. 


The  tnxjo  companies,  betnveen  them,  ivrite  practically  e'veryform  of  insurance  but  life  insurance. 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  the  kind  of  insurance  that 
interests  you  most.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

COUPON— CHECK  — TEAR    OFF— MAIL 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  D-2)  125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send   information   on   the   kind   of   insurance   checked  to  the  name  and  address  written  on  tnargin  of  coupon. 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors 

Teaming 

Salesmen's  Sample* 

Registered  Mail 

Use  and  Occupancy 

ExplosioD 


Fire 

Motor  Cycle 

Tornado 

Accident 

Burglary 

Hail 

Health 

Employer's  Liability 

Golfer's  Policy 

Auto  Liability 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Parcel  Post 

Auto  Collision 

Bonding 

Rent 

Auto  Theft 

Elevator 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Auto  Fire 

Plate  Glau 

Live   Stock  Transit 

Baggage 

Race  Horse 

Live  Stock 

oiO 
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Books  for  NATURE  Students 
and  Lovers  of  the 

GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Baby  Birds  at  Home.  By  Richard  Kearton,  F. 
Z.S.  Beautiful  plates  and  colored  pictures  from 
direct  photographs;  and  interesting  text  con- 
cerning the  family  life  and  habits  of  the  birds. 
Octavo,  cloth.  Si. 25  net;  postpaid  I1.38. 

The  Wood  Folk  at  Home.  By  May  Byron.  A 
delightful  narrative  of  the  busy  hand-to-mouth 
existence  of  various  folk  in  fur  and  feather. 
i2mo,  cloth.  6  illustrations  in  color,  and  vari- 
ous other  cuts.    50C  net;  postpaid  S5c. 

The  Bird  Folk  at  Home.  By  May  Byron.  In- 
timate and  interesting  details  of  bird-habit 
and  bird-abode.  Illustrated  with  color  plates, 
and  black-and-white  cuts.  Cloth,  soc;  post- 
paid ssc. 

Spiderland.  By  R.  A.  Ellis.  A  fine  big  cloth 
book  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to  nature 
students.  Numerous  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.25; 
postpaid  51.36 

Insect  Workers.  By  William  J.  Claxton.  Of 
great  value  to  teachers  and  others.  Shows  the 
various  insects  at  work  and  explains  their  won- 
drous methods  and  skill.  Eight  full-page  plates 
i  n  color  and  black-and-white.  Cloth,  soc;  post- 
paid ssc. 

A  Manual  of  American  and  European  But- 
terflies and  Moths.  Reproduced  in  natural 
colors  with  their  common  and  scientific  names. 
Prepared  under  supervision  of  William  Beuten- 
muller.     Cloth,  25c  net;  postpaid  27c. 

A  Manual  of  Common  American  and  Euro- 
pean Insects.  (Companion  volume  to  above.) 
25c  net;  postpaid  27c. 

Marvels  of  Fish  Life.  By  Dr.  Francis  W.  Ward, 
F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S.  With  more  than  100  photo- 
graphs of  fish  taken  under  water  in  their  natural 
surroundings,  by  the  ingenious  devices  of  the 
author.    Cloth,  S2. 00  net;  postpaid  $2.15. 

The  Nature  Book.  A  popular  description,  by 
pen  and  camera,  of  the  delights  and  beauties  of 
the  open  air.  Color  plates  and  photographs. 
Two  octavo  cloth  volumes.  Each  vol.  I5.00 
net;  postpaid  Js. 38. 

Life  Histories  of  Familiar  Plants.  By  John  J. 
Ward.  The  why  and  wherefore  of  details  in 
plant  life.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Cassell's  Natural  History  for  Young  People. 

By  A.  E.  Bonser.  Reliable  natural  history, 
non-technical  in  language.  Octavo,  cloth. 
Almost  300  pages,  with  100  full-page  illustra- 
tions.   $2.00  net;  postpaid  I2. 18. 

How  to  Know  the  Trees.  By  Henry  Irving. 
How  to  distinguish  one  kind  from  another  at 
any  season.with  explanations  of  their  individual 
character  and  habits.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25 
net;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Trees  and  How  They  Grow.  By  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall  and  H.  Essenhigh  Corke.  One  of  the 
most  sumptuous  popular  books  on  trees  that 
has  ever  been  published.  Illustrated  with 
186  photographs  and  is  autochromes.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.15. 

Wonders  of  Plant  Life.  By  S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
Invaluable  to  students  and  teachers  of  nature 
study,  and  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  every- 
day reader.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  and 
half-tones.  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net; 
postpaid  J1.37. 

Kearton's  Nature  Pictures.  By  Richard  and 
Cherry  Kearton.  The  incomparable  work  of 
outdoor  life  in  illustration.  Two  vols.,  cloth. 
24  color  plates,  72  photogravures,  hundreds  of 
half-tones,  etc.  Per  set,  lio.oo  net;  carriage 
extra. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog,  Describing  many  other 

Books  on  Gardening,  Outdoor  Life, 

Nature  Study,  etc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Just  in  Time. — Plaintiff's  Lawyer — 
"  I  rest  the  case." 

Defendant's  Ditto — "  You  ought  to; 
it's  pretty  weak." — Boston  Transcripl. 


Fatal  Malady. — "  Palestine,  Tex.,  Jan. 
23. — A  num  named  B —  was  brought  to 
this  city  Saturday  afternoon  and  taken  to 
the  sanitarium  in  a  critical  condition,  the 
result  of  being  short.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  S — ,  of  C — ." — San  Antonio 
Express. 


How  Kind! — Phyllis — "Aren't  the  new 
Boston  traffic-rules  just  lovely  for  us  girls?  " 

Ethel—"  How  so?  " 

Phyllis — "  Why,  didn't  you  know  they 
were  going  to  have  sophomores  stationed 
at  every  down -town  street  -  corner?  "  — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Solved. — "  Now,  Johnny,"  said  the 
teacher,  "  suppose  you  wanted  to  build  a 
SI, 000  house  and  had  only  $700,  what 
would  you  do?  " 

"  I  'spose  I'd  have  to  marry  a  girl 
worth  $300,"  answered  the  young  financier. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


Those  Happy  Days. — "  Remember  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  you,"  exclaimed 
the  constituent. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  And  the  nation's  getting  more  acutely 
discerning  every  day.  The  time  is  gone 
when  a  man  can  assume  an  impressive 
pose  and  get  by  as  an  optical  illusion." — - 
Washington  Star. 


Promising  Career. — Jimmie  Willis — 
"  What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?  " 

Tommy  Gillis — "  An  American  bandit 
in  Mexico." 

"  But  ain't  that  dangerous?  " 

"  Naw.  Neither  side  can  shoot  you 
for  fear  of  causing  international  com- 
plications.' ' — Life. 


We  Know  Them. — "  Twobble  is  always 
being  mentioned  for  some  kind  of  office. 
I  wonder  why  he  never  gets  appointed 
to  one?  " 

"  I  suspect  that's  because  Twobble's 
friends  are  the  sort  of  people  who  wish 
you  well  without  stopping  to  see  whether 
their  wishes  are  carried  out  or  not." — 
Birmingham  Age  Herald. 


Courageous  Child. — Nellie,  aged  four, 
was  gazing  intently  at  the  visitor's  new 
bonnet. 

"  Well,  dear,"  asked  the  lady  at  last, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  it?  " 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  small  observer,  "  I 
think  it's  all  right.  Aunt  Mary  told 
mama  it  was  a  perfect  fright,  but  it  doesn't 
frighten  me  any." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Providential. — A  farmer  in  a  small  way 
walked  into  the  offices  of  one  of  our  fire- 
insurance  companies  and  intimated  that  he 
wished  to  insure  his  barn  and  a  couple  of 
stacks. 

"  What  facilities  have  you  for  ex- 
tinguishing a  fire  in  your  village?  "  inquired 
the  superintendent  of  the  office. 

The  man  scratched  his  head  and  pon- 
dered over  the  matter  for  a  little  while. 
Eventually  he  answered:  "  Well,  it  some- 
times rains." — Tit-Bits. 


PEEPAREI 

You  MayBe  Next 


kOifoS^ 


Don't  be  embarrassed  !  Don't 
suffer  from  "stage  fright"!  You 
can  become  a  fluent,  convincing 
speaker  before  one  or  a  thou- 
sand people! 

Let  Grenville  Kleiser,  founder 
of  The  Public  Speaking  Club 
of  America  and  Great  Britain, 
teach  you  in  your  spare  moments 
at  home,  in  private,  through  his 
Mail  Course.  He  will  make  you  a  win- 
ning speaker  at  dinners  and  political  gath- 
erings; in  your  lodge  room;  at  board  meetings; 
selling  goods,  etc.  His  Course  will  build  a  powerful  per- 
sonality, increase  your  influence  and  standing,  place  you  in 
direct  line  for  advancement  in  business  and  leadership  in 
public  and  social  life.     Only  15   minutes  a  day  required. 

FREE-»Valuable  Information 
on  Public  Speaking— FREE 

There  is  a  class  now  in  formation.  Write  for  confiden- 
tial, entertaining  details  of  this  valuable  Course  and  you 
will  be  astonished  and  impressed  with  the  proof  of  its 
merits.  Thousands  of  the  best  known  men  in  America 
have  been  trained  by  Mr.  Kleiser. 

IIV^p/^DT  A  MT  —  'f  vou  will  add  the  name  of  a 
llVir  V-f  r\.  1  /A.11  1  friend  who  also  needs  this  in- 
struction, we  will  send  him  full  particulars  when  we  send 
yours,  without  mentioning  your  name. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  577,  New  York 
Publisher!  New  Standard  Dictionary,  The  Literary  Digest,  etc. 


Valuable  Guide 

UUUIVS  just  how  to 
succeed  in  every  phase  of 
Gardening.  Practical 
and  Inexpensive. 

All  Bound  in  Strong  Cloth  and 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

Garden  Planning.  By  H. 
H.  Thomas.  Practical. con- 
cise directions  for  layinp 
out  all  sizes  of  gardens.  6oc 
net;  by  msiil  67c. 

Sweet  Peas  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.     By   H.   H. 

Thomas.  6oc  net  ;b\' mail 
67c. 

PerpetualCarnatlons.  By 

L.  J.  Cook.  How  to  oulti- 
\'ate  the  perpetual  flower- 
ing carnation.  7Scnet;by 
mail  8IC. 

Little    Gardens     and     How    to 
Make    the    Most     of    Them. 

By   H.  H.  Thomas.    60c  net;  by 
mail  67c. 

^^^^^^^^^^    First  Steps  in  Gardening.     By 
/  ^mKmm^m^M      w.  p.  Wnght  and  E.  J.  Castle, 
ilow  to  succeed  in   the   cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits 
am!  garden  crops.    60c  net;  by  mail  67c. 

Gardening  Difficulties  Solved.  By  H.  H.  Thomas. 
Will  meet  all  the  ordinary  difficulties  which  confront 
the  possessor  of  a  garden.    60c  net;  by  mail  67c. 

Pictorial  Practical  Gardening.  By  Walter  P. 
Wright.  .\  useful  manual  for  all  classes  of  horticul- 
turists.   60c  net;  by  mail  07c. 

Pictorial  Practical  Rose  Growing.  By  Walter  P. 
Wright.  All  about  the  growing  of  roses.  60c  net; 
by  mail  67c. 

Remit  by  money  order, 
stamps,  cash,  check,  etc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 
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1200  letters  to  a 
Dictaphone  Cylinder 

You  start  dictating  on  a  fresh  Dicta- 
phone cyHnder  and  you  dictate  any- 
where up  to  a  dozen  or  fifteen  letters — 
according  to  length.  Or  it  can  be  letters, 
reports,  memos,  tabulations  —  anything 
at  all. 

Then  your  typist  transcribes  it  on  her 
typewriter.  After  it's  transcribed,  the 
office  boy  shaves  off  the  recorded  surface 
and  it's  all  ready  for  a  fresh  batch  of 
dictation.  And  you  repeat  this  operation 
a  hundred  times  on  every  cy'inder,  which 
makes  the  cost  of  cylinders  less  than  the 
cost  of  stenographers'  note-books  and 
pencils. 

Stop  writing  every  letter  twice — once 
in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  type- 
writer. Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone.  Just 
reach  for  your  'phone — now — while  you 
think  of  it  and  arrange  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in 
the  book,  write  to 

TME  DirT/IP/\VAIE 


Dept.  102  B 

Woolworth  Building 

New  York 

Stores   in   the   principal 
cities — dealers  everywhere 

"  How  One  Man  Saved  Money" — 
a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you. 


I  This  Mtertisement  Was  diclated  to  the  Dictaphone 


How  To  Get  Rich 

by  following  a   plan  clearly  explained  in   "  The 

Book  of  Thrift."  the  new  guiae  to  financial  success 
by  T.  D.  MacGregor.  You  can  do  it  if  you  get  a 
copy  of  this  remarkable  book  and  yourself  adopt  its 
plan  of  saving  and  investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within 
the  covers  of  this  3S0-pag^  volume,  and  it  is  all  yours 
for  one  dollar. 

Probably  this  would  be  an  extravagant  claim  were 
the  book  entirely  the  work  of  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  much  of  an  authority  he  might  be,  but  in 

The  Book  of  Thrift 


L 


Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  MacGregor  has  been  as  much  editor  as  author  in 
that  he  has  brought  together  and  set  down  in  most  inter- 
esting and  practical  form  the  best  results  of  the  study, 
observation  and  practical  experience  of  thousands  of 
thrifty  men  and  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
book's  twenty  chapters  is  that  containing  helpful  quota- 
tions from  the  lips  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  suc- 
cessful men  and  women  of  every  age  and  clime.  Other 
features  of  the  book  of  inestimable  value  are  the  true 
stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and  wise  in- 
vesting, compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for 
saving  in  the  home,  the  office,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Large  J2mo,  Cloth.     Sl.OO  net ;  fry  mail  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Unchangeable. — "  Do  you  think  Miss 
Oldgirl  will  ever  change  her  mind  and 
marry?  " 

"  No.  If  she  marries  it  w  11  be  because 
some  man  of  her  acquaintance  changes 
his  mind." — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Uncertain. 

Mary  had  a  little  waist 

Where  Nature  made  it  grow, 

And  everywhere  the  fasliion  went 
The  waist  was  sure  to  go. 

— -A'ew  York  Times. 


Fizzle. — "  What  is  it  a  sign  of  when 
one's  lips  itch?  "  asked  the  dear  girl  in  the 
parlor -scene  as  she  lowered  the  blinds 
and  seated  her  person  on  the  end  of  a  sofa 
built  for  two. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  the 
dense  young  man,  as  h'^  folded  his  arms 
and  tried  to  look  wise,  "  but  I  presume  it 
indicates  some  sort  of  a  cutaneous  trouble." 
— Indianapolis  Star. 


Overfed. — "  Wilson  Marvin  di'ove  into 
town  this  morning  with  a  load  of  wheat. 
About  five  miles  out  he  lost  the  endgate 
from  his  wagon,  and  before  he  discovered 
the  loss  had  lost  ten  bushels  of  good 
wheat,  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel.  He  says 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one  to  feed  the 
birds,  which  is  a  cheerful  way  to  look  at 
it." — Norton  (Kan.)  Telegram. 


The  Truth  About  Colin 

Strephon  kissed  me  in  the  spring, 

Robin  in  the  fall, 
But  Colin  only  looked  at  me 

And  never  kissed  at  all. 

— Sarah  Teasdale. 

Not  that  Colin  did  not  thirst 

Honeyed  kiss  to  sip, 
Colin's  plan  was  Safety  First, 

Colin  feared  the  grip. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Timely  Warning. — The  following  letter 
was  contributed  to  The  Times,  of  India, 
published  in  Bombay: 

"  My  purpos  for  writin  on  you  this  is  to 
inform  you  many  English  Brothers  not  to 
give  honor  and  devotion  to  your  ladys 
because  they  will  in  the  end  becum  proud 
and  then  they  will  w^ant  vote.  2  or  3  thing 
happen  at  Victory  Garden  to  morow  and 
then  I  all  of  sudden  made  up  my  brain  to 
^vrite  you  immediate.  There  was  many 
Englis  wo  mans  and  when  mans  are  sitting 
on  the  bench,  and  womans  come,  man  stand 
and  give  their  sit  to  woman.  This  happen 
2  or  3  time  tomorow  and  I  question  you 
Avhy?  I  again  tell  you  why?  Mans  and 
womans  are  similar  in  this  world  and  then 
why  mans  honors  woman.  If  they  honors 
old  old  woman,  one  thing,  but  they  honours 
young  young  lady.  My  purpos  to  write  this 
to  inform  the  Englis  Saheb  loks  that  when 
they  do  this  they  spoil  their  feminine  lady 
and  then  this  lady  get  proud  and  walk  like 
p-coek  and  then  ask  vote  and  then  spoil 
Ken  Garden  and  throw  bomb  on  Loid 
Gorg,  put  bursting  powder  in  envelope 
and  post,  and  create  other  mischief. 
Therefore  I  say  to  my  Englis,  pleas  dont 
spoil  Englis  womans  in  India  because  by 
honouring  them  you  people  put  in  their 
brain  the  sids  of  suffragetism  and  then 
they  get  wild  like  Misses  Pancurs.  Please 
please  print  this  leter  near  the  Ruter's 
telegram  with  big  big  words." — World 
Outlook, 
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forward   March" 

says  Olive  Green 

'•to  the  better  Business  Show  " 

Keep  instep  with  20th Cen- 
tury business  methods.  You 
will,  if  you  drop  in  at  the  Art 
Metal  Better  Business  Show. 
See  Art  Metal  steel  files, 
desks,  safes  and  other  office 
furniture.  Learn  how  to  get 
the  mostout  of  business.  This 
exhibit  will  show  you  how. 

Art  Metal  Steel  equipment 
does  away  forever  with 
warped  drawers.  It  is  good 
to  look  at  and  to  work  at.  And 
it  is  real  protection  against 
fire,  dust  and  dampness. 

The  time  to  see  the  show 
—  any  day  in  March;  the 
place  —  the  Art  Metal  Store 
in  your  city.  If  you're  not 
sure  of  the  address  send  in 
the  "Tell  Me"  Coupon. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
38  Metallic  Avenue     Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"  Tell  me — where  can 
/see  the  Be«er Business 
Show?" 

Name 

Address 


[  Write  in  margin  if  necessary  ] 


FOR  the  longr  drive,  the 
perfect  approach,  the  deadly' 
putt,  depend  upon 

Burke  Grand  Prize 

Golf  Clubs 

Awarded  first  prize  Panama  Exposi- 
tion. All  Burke  Clubs  are  fitted  with 
the  world  famous  Burke  Shaft— tlie 
standard  oS  American  and  European  professionals 
and  makers.  "907c  oftheclub  is  in  the  shaft" 
— remember  that— and  insist  upon  Burke.  Write 
lor  the  Burke  Catalog  and  Golfers'  Guide. 

'nieBurkeGoIfCo.,46ManiunKSt.,Newark,0., 
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THIS  MAN  BEROL 


THE    WORLD'S 

MOST 

WONDERFUL 

MEMORY 

He  can  instantly  give  the  population  of  any  place  in  America  of  over  5,000. 

He  can  give    every   important    date   and    incident    in   the   world's    history. 

He  can    give    the   dates  of  birth    and   death    of  the  great  men   in    history. 

He  has  300,000  facts  and  figures  stowed  away  in  his  brain,  ready  for  instant  use. 
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He  Can  Make  You  "  Forget-Proof 

MAIL    THE   COUPON    FOR    CONVINCING    EVIDENCE 

A  few  years  ago  William  Berol  had  a  distressingly  poor  memory.  His  present  amazing  efficiency  has 
been  developed  through  his  own  simple,  practical  method.  He  is  now  teaching  his  system  with  great 
success  to  large  classes  at  leading  educational  institutions  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  having  been 
endorsed  by  the  heads  of  the  educational  departments.  It  is  the  only  system  of  memory  training  which  is  pub- 
licly demonstrated  by  the  instructor  and  advanced  pupils.     He  desires  to  impart  his  method  to  YOU,  by  mail. 

Dr.  von  de  Shoeppe,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Has  a  Convincing  Experience 


BEFORE 

HE  ENROLLED   FOR    THE   BEROL    COURSE 

HE   WROTE   THISt 

"I  wish  to  retain  the  right  to  return  your  lessons  (first  two  or  three)  and 
your  books  if  you  promise  to  return  my  money.  I  investigated  a  few  of  the 
Memory  Systems  and  found  them  wanting ;  for  instance,  the  widely  advertised 

,  etc.— which  is  merely  dissected  from  the  book  by  Professor 

Loisette,  the  price  of  which  is  $2.50,  and  of  the  Course  $10.00  and  $15.00.     Un- 
less the  Berol  Course  is  original  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  begin  it." 


AFTER 

HE  HAD    COMPLETED    THE   BEROL    COURSE 
THIS  IS   W' HAT  HE   WROTE: 

"  Enclosed  you  will  find  my  last  payment  on  Berol  System  of  Memory 
Training  and  Mental  Efficiency.  I  am  glad  now  I  have  taken  the  course, 
altho  1  was  very  skeptical  about  it.  I  can  do  memory  tests  and  feats  that  I 
never  dreamed  were  possible  ol  accomplishment.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  attention  you  have  given  me  through  the  entire  course  and  wish  to  assure 
you  that  I  will  recommend  your  system  to  all  my  friends." 


His  Simple  System  Which  He  Teaches  by  Corres- 
pondence Will  Prevent  Mind-Wandering,  Strengthen 
Powers  of  Observation  and  Concentration 

YOU  will  be  able  to  recall  Names,  Faces,  Dates,  Prices, 
Telephone  and  Street  Numbers — 

YOU  will  remember  the  salient  Facts  in  a  Book  or  anything 
else  you  read — after  one  reading — 

YOU  will  instantly  recollect  important  Business  and  Professional 
Facts  or  Memoranda — 

YOU  will  become  a  clear  thinker  and  in  Public  Speaking  retain 
a  firm  grasp  on  what  you  desire  to  say. 

Send    This   Coupon    To-Day  For  Full,    Interesting  Particulars 

This  will  cost  you  nothing,  nor  will  ■   lu  incur  any  obligation  by  doing  so.  You  will  be  interested  to  learn  the  story  of 
Mr.  Berol'sremi 


,<•-*... 


First  Lesson  Alone  Worth  $500  to  Him    ^ 

"Although  I  received  the  first  lesson  only  one  week      /  ^o^ 
ago,    and    have    only    partly    mastered    it,    I    have       ^    j   ^c^ 
already    had    the    repeated    pleasure    of    recalling      /    '*>5''^ 
instantly  the  names  of  persons  on  their  second      /   ^>**  '^ 
and    third    calls    after    my    first    introduction.      /     4*  ^ 
The  first   lesson — 1    would   not   take    Five     /    ^    o^*"^ 
Hundred     Dollars    for    it,     or    rather     I     y     ^^  ^° 
would     prefer     losing    Five     Hundred    y    ^-^^ 
Dollars    to    being    now    deprived    of    ^     J^  \ 
the    'CUE'    that    you    have    fur-     ^^ '^^'^^ 
nished    me."— J.     H'.     WElili,      ,^  A' 
Athens,  Georgia. 


■>- 


narkable  mentality  and-.,  description  of  his  method  for  making  men  and  women  bigger  earning  factors.     >     jy  ^'*^ 
Vhen  you  mail  this  inqufry.why  not  add  the  name  of  some  one  else  whom  you  know  is  interested     y      (y    ■$'\^ 


IMPORTANT — When  you  man  mis  inquiry, wny  noi  aaa  me  name  oi  some  uiic  ciac  wiiuiii  yuu  iviiow  l^  luicicsicu     ^       ^'    <»\V-' 
in  improving  his  memory,  so  that  we  can  send  him  full  information  also  —  without  mentioning  your  name.     .      aV*  <v.''\^ 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360   Fourth   Avenue,  NEW   YORK     •   ,  ^..^ 

•     .N^^c^.>-^ 


.'^ 


^ 


<'\^' 


■;*■ 


<5^<,c-v>^     ^*'' 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


February  9. — France  claims  the  recapture 
of  all  trenches  of  importance  at  Frise, 
where  considerable  German  successes 
were  reported  January  29. 

February  10. — Fighting  in  the  Vimy  sector, 
north  of  Arras,  continues  with  little 
decrease  in  intensity.  The  Germans 
near  "Hill  140"  and  the  French  west  of 
La  Folie  push  their  attacks  vigorously, 
but  with  little  result.  Belfort  is  still 
bombarded  by  long-range  German  guns. 

February  11.— Berlin  claims  the  failure  of 
four  French  attacks  to  recapture 
trenches  northwest  of  Vimy.  Consider- 
able mine-fighting  is  reported  all  along 
the  front.  The  French  claim  captures 
at  Butte-du-Mesnil. 

February  12. — Further  success  is  claimed 
by  the  French  at  Butte-du-Mesnil,  in 
which  300  yards  of  German  trenches  are 
taken.     Berlin  admits  200  yards  only. 

February  13. — German  attacks  of  varying 
intensity  occur  all  along  the  line  from 
Belgium  to  the  Vosges,  but  principally 
in  the  Champagne  district  and  in  the 
Vimy  sector  north  of  Arras.  The 
greatest  gain  claimed  by  the  Germans 
is  made  south  of  Ste.  Marie-a-Py, 
in  Champagne,  where  the  German 
official  statement  claims  the  capture  by 
storm  of  700  yards  of  French  positions, 
with  206  prisoners. 

February  15. — The  German  offensive  is 
shifted  temporarily  to  the  sector  south- 
east of  Ypres,  where,  against  British 
•  defense,  nearly  half  a  mile  of  trenches 
is  taken,  with  many  prisoners.  The 
shelling  of  Ypres  has  strengthened  per- 
ceptibly in  the  last  four  days. 

February  16. — At  Tahure,  in  Champagne, 
as  in  the  Ypres  sector,  the  fighting  con- 
tinues. The  French  claim  the  recapture 
of  trenches  near  Tahure. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

February  8. — Mytilene  tells  of  a  French 
aeroplane-raid  on  Smyrna,  in  which,  it 
is  claimed,  200  Turkish  soldiers  ard 
killed  and  much  damage  done  ashore 
and  in  the  harbor. 

February  10. — The  Turks  report  two  futile 
attempts  by  General  Aylmer's  forces  to 
reach  Kut-el-Amara.  From  Nasriyah, 
a  Euphrates  town  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  a  reconnoitering  force  is  sent 
up  the  Schatt-el-Hai  toward  Kut-el- 
Amara,  and  returns  reporting  the  way 
practically  clear. 

February  12. — In  the  Caucasus  the  Rus- 
sian forces  about  Erzerum  are  shelling 
the  city.  Deep  snows  retard  them,  but 
many  important  passes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  captured. 

Tho  considerably  outnumbered,  the  Meso- 
potamian  supporting  forces  under  Gen- 
erals Aylmer  and  C'ampbell  gain  five 
miles  toward  Kut  from  Sheik  Saad. 

February  13. — The  Russians  capture  one 
Erzerum  fort,  with  many  prisoners. 
Turkish  forces  in  Mesopotamia  are  re- 
ported considerably  reenforced  by 
troops  released  from  Cjallipoli  by  the 
departure  of  the  British  from  that  front. 

February  14. — A  British  force  marching 
north  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sup- 
port of  Colonel  Townshend  at  Kut-el- 
Amara  is  halted  and  repulsed  by  the 
Turks. 

February  15. — The  Turkish  Government 
issues  its  first  official  defense  of  the 
Armenian  massacres,  in  which  "de- 
plorable excesses"   are  acknowledged, 


but  all  blame  is  laid  upon  the  Allies  for 
instigating  the  Armenians  to  outbreak 
and  rebellion. 

Follo\^ang  a  five-days'  siege,  Erzerum,  the 
great  Armenian  fortress  where  the  main 
Turkish  Caucasus  army  of  100,000  has 
taken  refuge,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians. 

February  16. — Amsterdam  states  that  the 
official  Turkish  statement  of  the  Ger- 
man loans  to  Turkev  shows  a  total  of 
.$108,000,000,  and  declares  that  a  further 
loan  of  .1106,000,000  is  now  in  prospect. 

GENERAL 

P""ebruary  9. — A  renewal  of  hostilities  is 
evident  in  a  new  Russian  offensive 
movement  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Volhynia,  and  also  in  eastern  Galicia. 
Vienna  asserts  all  attacks  are  repulsed, 
with  heavy  cost  to  the  Russians. 

February  10. — The  German  Government 
hands  a  memorandum  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  neutral  Powers  declaring 
that  Germany  will  regard  all  armed 
merchantmen  as  war-vessels  and  attack 
them  accordingly,  beginning  March  1. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office 
adopts  the  same  policy  in  official 
notifications  to  the  neutral  diplomats. 

The  Compulsory  Military  Service  Bill 
goes  into  effect  in  England,  calling  out 
approximately  316,000  men. 

Austria  is  reported  to  issue  a  call  to  the 
colors  for  men  of  the  military  classes  of 
186.5-6-7,  1870-1,  and  1872,  of  which 
the  oldest  men  are  now  sixty-nine. 

Premier  Muchkovitch,  of  Montenegro, 
declares  his  nation's  intention  to  make 
no  separate  peace  with  Austria,  ex- 
plaining that  King  Nicholas's  apparent 
moves  in  that  direction  were  but  a  ruse 
to  give  time  for  concentration  of  the 
Army. 

Estimates  made  from  the  published 
casualty-lists  place  the  Prussian  losses 
alone  at  2,377,378  to  date. 

The  Neutral  Conference  for  Continuous 
Mediation,  formerly  known  as  the  Ford 
Peace  party,  holds  its  first  regular 
meeting  in  Stockholm,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mayor  Lindhagen,  of 
that  city. 

Austrian  forces  occupy  the  heights  about 
Durazzo,  Albania,  taking  several  out- 
lying towns. 

February  11. — Italian  troops,  in  what  is 
reported  as  their  first  engagement  with 
the  Austrians  in  the  Balkans,  attack 
the  army  of  30,000  moving  on  Durazzo, 
on  the  Tirana  heights  ten  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  Vienna  declares  them 
repulsed. 

Italy  announces  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  introduction  of  German  imports 
into  the  country. 

Vienna  issues  an  official  denial  of  the 
reported  explosion  in  the  Skoda  factory 
in  Bohemia. 

Lausanne  reports  that  the  two  largest 
banks  in  South  Germany  have  failed, 
with  total  liabilities  of  $125,000,000. 

The  German  Admiralty  claims  the  sink- 
ing of  the  British  cruiser  Arabic  in  a 
skirmish  off  the  Dogger  Bank.  En- 
gland declares  the  yl  ra/nc  and  the  other 
sliii)s  with  her  to  have  been  no  more 
than  min(!-sweepers. 

February  12.— The  objects  of  the  new 
Russian  offensive  in  the  F]ast  are  said 
to  be,  first  the  crossing  of  the  Sereth, 
Pruth,  and  Dniester  rivers,  or,  failing 
that,  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of 
German  forces  from  this  front.  No 
imi)ortant  gain  is  made  so  far  by 
either  side. 

The  Bnhrenfeld,  interned  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  Tiirpin,  interned  at  Punta 
Arenas,  Chile,  escape  through  the  ruse 


K^epllour  Razors 

jnapp 

It 

is  im- 
possible to 

wipe  a  razor 
absolutely  dry. 
Consequently  in- 
visible rust  is  always 
eating  away  the  micro- 
scopic teeth  that  give  a 
razor  its  shaving  power. 
This    is   why   your   razor 
becomes  dull ---rust  does  iti 
Nothing  keeps  a  razor  in  such 
fine  shaving  trim  as 

3-in-One  oil 

Use  it  this  way  and  see  for 
yourself:  Before  shaving,  draw 
razor  between  thumb  and  first 
finger  moistened  with  3-in- 
One.  Then  strop  with  a  few 
drops  on  the  strop.  Avoid 
making  strop  wet  with  oil.  After 
shaving  repeat  this  process.  This 
checks  rust  and  absolutely  preserves 
the  edge— microscopic  rust  cannot 
form— the  cutting  edge  must  stay 
keen.  '' 

3- in-One  is  sold  in  hardware,  drug 
and  general  stores.  1  oz.  bottle  10c; 
3oz.  25c;  8oz.  (Vipt)  50c.  Alsoin 
Handy  Oil  Cans.  SVi  oz.  25c.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  keep  these  cans, 
we  will  send  one  by  parcel  post, 
full  of  good  3-in-One,for  30c. 

FRFF  —  Write  for  a  generous 
r ivCiLi  free  sample  and 
3-iii-One  Dictionary'. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 
42  KAS.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiliiiil 

.,:..:;.:.  ALWAYS,...    ;i=^RESH:  .    ;: 


FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 

protect  furs  and  woolens  from 

moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp. 

Finest  wedding  or  birthday 

gift.    15  days"  FREE  trial.    Npn 

Low  Factory  Frieos.  Write  forbig 

new  catalog  with  reduced  prices.    Postpaid ftcc 

Piedmonl  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept.  80,  Slalesville,  N.  C'. 


PER    CAN 


Sent  for 

40c 

Plus  a  Dime  for  Postage 
John  Young's 

CHEDDAR    CHEESE 

Cheese  lovers~a  treat  !  Is  there  anything  better 
than  fresh,  yellow  American  full-cream  cheese?— And 
anythmg  worse  than  dried  out,  warped,  oily  cheese 
bought  by  the  unsanitary  slice?  Send  a  dollar  bill  for 
2  tms  of  my  delicious  full-cream  Cheddar  Cheese.'di- 
rect  from  model  chumerie  in  famous  Wisconsin  cheese 
country.  Sanitary  tins,  convenient  size — 10  oz.  net. 
H  No  rind.  No  loss  from  drying.  Keep  several  tins 
^m  on  hand  for  unexpected  guests.  Serve  it  many 
H  ways.  Makes  lovely  rarebit.  No  cheese  like  it. 
H  Big  value  in  richness,  flavor,  nutrition.  Learn 
^1  /  the  limit  of  cheese  goodness.  Tear  off  coupon 
^J«   so  you  won't  forget. 

I  John  0.   Young,   122  So.   Mich.   Blvd.,  Chicago  f 

i   ,^.     li'if'o^'d   is  a  dollar   (West  of   the   Rockies  $1.20).   I 
:   .Send    2  tins  ot   your  Clieddar  Cheese.     (Write  plainly    s 

=   If  you  haven'troom  in  coupon  for  nameandfulladdre.-a    - 
=   use  margin  of  this  page  also.)  = 


Name . 


i  Address. 
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of  a  trial-run  to  prevent  deterioration 
of  machinery.  A  third  German  Aessel, 
the  Asuncion,  endeavors  to  leave  Para 
in  the  same  manner,  but  is  caught  by 
Brazilian  cruisers  and  compelled  to 
return. 

February  13. — Rome  reports  unimportant 
activities  on  the  Austro-Italian  front, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Braena,  anci 
in  the  Lagarina,  Astico,  Sugana,  and 
Sexten  vallej-s.  An  Austrian  battery 
defending  Gorizia  is  silenced.  On  the 
upper  Isonzo  the  Austrians  penetrate 
the  Italian  trenches.  An  Austrian 
hydroaeroplane  raid  damages  the  towns 
of  Codigoro,  Bottrighe,  and  Ravenna. 

February  14.^In  German  East  Africa  a 
battle  is  in  progress  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  an  entering  Belgian  force. 
Heavy  losses  are  reported  on  each  side. 

February  15. — Petrograd  declares  that  all 
the  recent  attacks  by  von  Hindenburg 
on  the  Riga-D\insk  front  have  broken 
down. 

February  16. — An  official  statement  puts 
the  British  national  debt  on  March  31, 
the  end  of  the  financial  year,  at  $11,- 
000,000,000,  or  approximately  three 
times  that  of  March  31,  1914.  Ger- 
many's total  war  -  expenditure  to 
January  1,  1916,  is  given  at  $7,500,- 
000,000,  and  that  of  France,  including 
the  first  quarter  of  1916,  as  $7,700,- 
000,000. 


A  47  per  cent,  rise  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs is  reported  in  England.  The 
rise  in  Germany  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  is  estimated  at  83  per  cent. 

MEXICO 

February  10. — Americans  and  Mexicans 
from  the  interior  of  Mexico  declare 
that  over  300  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Villistas  in  the  last  ten 
days,  and  that  several  of  those  killed 
were  foreigners.  At  least  two  Mexican 
towns  are  completely  sacked. 

P^'ebruary  11. — A  break  is  rumored  between 
Generals  Carranza  and  Obregon  witli 
the  succession  of  Gen.  Heriberto  Jara, 
an  Obregon  man,  to  General  Aguilar's 
post  as  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz.  General 
Jara's  first  public  speech  is  distinctly 
anti-American.  Relentless  religious  re- 
strictions are  reported,  despite  public; 
announcements  to  the  contrary. 

February  13.  —  Carranzista  forces  under 
Genei'al  Zapeda  take  Ajusco,  a  Zapa- 
tista stronghold  between  Mexico  City 
and  Cuernavaca. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

February  10. — Lindley  M.  Garrison,  of 
New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  War,  resigns 
from  President  Wilson's  Cabinet  be- 
cause of  differences  in  policy  on  the 
Philippine  and  preparedness  questions. 


Henry  S.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Garrison's 
assistant  and  close  friend,  also  resigns. 

February  15. — The  Carranza  ambassador- 
designate  places  before  the  State 
Department  the  details  of  an  alleged 
plot  on  the  part  of  interventionists  in 
Vera  Cruz  to  blow  up  the  United  States 
battle-ship  Kentucky  in  that  port,  in 
which,  it  is  rumored,  a  United  States 
consular  officer  is  involved. 

GENERAL 

February  10.— Over  150  of  the  400  guests 
at  the  first  official  banquet  in  honor  of 
Chicago's  new  archbishop,  Mundelein, 
are  taken  ill  of  arsenic  poisoning  at  the 
University  Club,  Chicago.  The  poison- 
ing is  traced  to  an  anarchist  employee 
of  the  club,  who  disappears. 

February  12. — Floyd  Smith,  a  professional 
pilot,  aeliieves  a  new  aeroplane  altitude 
record  of  9,000  feet,  at  Los  Angeles, 
carrying  two  passengers  in  a  military 
hydroaeroplane. 

February  16. — A  night  fire  of  large  pro- 
portions breaks  out  in  the  business 
section  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  causing 
over  $1,500,000  damage. 

Fire  in  Brooklyn  wharves  in  New  York 
Harbor  destroys  several  lighters  and  oil- 
barges  and  damages  three  large  steam- 
ships loaded  with  supplies  for  Russia. 
The  cause  is  laid  to  defective  wiring. 
The  damage  is  $1,000,000. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directoru 


$0^.50  and 


Porto  Rico  Cruise 

It's  the  finest  holiday  trip  you  can  imagine, 
this  voyage  around  tropiceJ  Porto  Rico;  well 
called  "The  Island  of  Ejichantment." 

16  Days 
All  Expenses 

To  and  around  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  at  principal  ports  and  returning  to 
New  York.  Large  1 0,000  ton  American- 
built  steamships,  especially  designed  for  trop- 
ical service.  Broad  decks,  comfortable  state- 
rooms, some  with  private  bath.  Steamer 
your  hotel  for  entire  voyage.  Sailings  every 
Saturday,  under  the  American  Flag. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

Cruising  Department 

PORTO   RICO   LINE 

General  Office,     11  Broadway,     New  York 

Or  any  railinad  ticket  offtre 
or  authorized  tourist  agency. 


ALASKA 

Our  tour,  leaving  eaily  in  July,  visits  Cana- 
dian Rockies;  Alaska  including  Lake  Atlin, 
Wliite  Horse, Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Se- 
attle, Portland,  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  etc. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  wonderful  tours. 
Write  for  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  request. 
THE  WALTER  H,  WOODS  CO., 
84  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Winter  Trips 


TO 


Fascinating  in  its  1k)U- 
levard  life.     Excellent 
>urses. 


HAVANA 

l,..t.-ls;    i;....(i  g,.lf 

R  A  If  A  AM  A  Ck  Charming  social  life 
'^^^^M-J^i-VM.t^iy  —golf,  tennis,  boat- 

iTif:.  sea  batliiiif^. 

I^AfVT^/^     including  Progreso,  Vera 
"l*'-'-f^M.^^\F     criu  and  Tainpico. 

Write  ffri-  hooklots  giving ooiiii'lcte  information. 

\VARD  LINE 

NEW   YORK  and   CUBA   MAIL   8.  8.  CO. 
General  Offices.  Pier  14,  E.  R..  New  York 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


NASSAU  and  FLORIDA 

Delightful  tours  with  prolonged  stays  at 
the  best  hotels  of  beautiful  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas. Havana,  Palm  Beach  and  other 
fasliionable  resorts  of  the  famous  Florida 
East  Coast.  Optional  extensions  to 
Jamaica  and  Panama.  Departures  every 
week. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable  New  Feature 

On  arrival  at  Pasadena  our  parties  will 
travel  through  Southern  California  by 
automobile.  Departures  twice  a  week — 
Tuesdays  via  Apache  Trail  and  Wednes- 
days via  Grand  Canyon. 

South  America 

Semi-private  tours,  Feb.  26  and  Mar.  15. 

Japan  and  China 

Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Mar.  2  and  25. 

Last  Cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  March  U. 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Kept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York        Phila.       Chicago      Sail  Fiancisco 


ClGssitiecl    Colun^ns 


GO  AT  MY  EXPENSE  TO  CALIFORNIA, 
.South  America,  or  elsewhere,  by  forming  a 
small  party.  Established  1900.  Address: 
BABCOCK'S  TOUR.S,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUREAU 

of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  EAST 
WAS  NEVER  GREATER  NOR 
THE     WAY     MORE     OPEN 

VISIT   JAPAN    IN1916 

LOW  RATES,  EVERY  COM  FORT 

UNRIVALLED    LEADERSHIP 

Sail  from  San  Francisco,  March  26,  July  1 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


TUBERCULOSIS  TREATED 

N.i'  ire's  own  remedy,  climate,  sunshine  and 
fre^^^  lir,    combined    with    modern    medical 
treatinent,  is  efftcting  remarkable   relief  of 
diseases    of    the     lungs   and    throat.      The 
Alaniogordo  Sanatorium  offers  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment,    by   reason   of    its  location, 
at  reasonable  rates. 
For  booklet  address 
ALAMOGORDO    SANATORIUM 
Alamogokdo  New  Mexico 


AGENTS    WANTED 


A  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt -edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  permanent 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  consumers. 
New  sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
you  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Commission  contract  worth  $50  to  $150 
weekly  to  live-wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rock, 
backed  by  a  ten   million  dollar  corporation. 

The  Cincinnati  Fine  .^rts  Company, 
21  Beech  St.,  ,       Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
By  Craven  and  Everett.  Contains  the  Law, 
Regulations,  Analysis,  recent  Supreme  Court 
opinion,  and  everything  absolutely  complete 
to  date.  Answers  every  question  clearly, 
accurately,  authoritatively.  300  pages,  finely 
printed  and  bound.  Price  $3.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Edwards  &  Broughton,  Pub- 
lishers, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Thiee  books  with  list  hundiedsof  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  H.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  MANUFACTURERS  BUY— 
Patents  that  FULLY  Protect— are  the  kind 
we  get.  Proof  and  reliable  books  free. 
LACEYS,  Patent  Lawyers,  713  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.A.TENTS  THAT  PROTKC  T  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results,  .'^end 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL 

CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  iir 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  w  ithout  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  c.ish  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  18!W.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


V/^OU    can    advertise 
^    Classified  Columns 

effectively 

in 

our 

Circulati 

on  450,000. 

Rate  $1.50 

per 

line. 

Six  average  words  to  line. 

REAL   ESTATE 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the 
world  is  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  advertise  their  New  York  real  estate 
as  the  best  investment  opportunity  in  the 
country.  We  control  $10,000,000  of  property 
on  subways  projected,  or  now  in  operation, 
and  are  planning  to  take  on  a  few  high-class 
salesmen.  Positively  no  applications  con- 
sidered from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill 
the  requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be 
made  similar  to  the  one  under  which  our  rep- 
resentatives are  making  as  high  as  $25,000 
a  year,  and  none  under  $3,000.  Every 
assistance  given  to  men  capable  of  making 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual 
advertising  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
in  getting  started. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO. 
Dept.  M.  A.  261  Broadway,  New  York 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  States  from  the  green  fields  of  \"ir- 
ginia  to  the  orange  groves  and  mid -winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  Florida.  Choice  locations  for  fruit,  truck, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
days  affords  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  -Ask:  J.  A.  Pride.  General  Indus- 
trial Agent.  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  g.ilf  huks:  never  occu- 
pied: eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  poich; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DON.4LD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


160  Acre  Homestead,  Minnesota.  No  Resi- 
dence or  Improvements.  Good  Land.  Get 
one  before  t(Ki  late.  Price  $500.  .American 
Investment  Co.,  Box  303,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


WANTED.  —  Doctors,  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineers.  Good  salary  to  skilled  lalxirers. 
.Address,  Drs.  OXFORD  &  GARRETT. 
Sa  Allende  No.  1,  Saltillo,  Mexitx). 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  iA^tr  btH^fit, 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  \^' agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  B.."  Cleveland,  Ohio. — "Are  the  following 
sentences  correct?  (1)  '  .  .  .  which  I  would  like 
you  to  app/y  to  the  fluid.'  (2)  'They  were  .  .  .  . 
and  a  few  others  whom  I  do  not  tliink  vou  know.' 

(3)  'He  is  the  only  oJTicer  of  this  company  that 
ever  lived  in  yoiu-  city.'  (4)  Is  it  correct  to  write 
etc.  with  a  period?  (5)  INIay  the  phrase  'With 
kind  regards  '  at  the  end  of  a  letter  stand  alone, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  add  '1  remain,'  or  '1  am,' 
etc.?" 

(1),   (2),  and   (3)   These  sentences  are  correct. 

(4)  Etc.,  as  the  abbreviation  of  et  cetera,  must 
always  be  written  with  a  period.  (."))  It  is  per- 
missible to  place  "With  kind  regards"  at  the  end 
of  a  letter  without  adding  "I  am"  or  "1  remain." 

"L.  F.  H.,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — "Which  is 
correct:  'I  had  my  clothes  laundered,'  or  'I  had 
my  clothes  laundried '  ?  " 

The    past    participle    of   the    verb    launder    is 

laundered,   and   the  sentence  you  quote  should, 

therefore,   read,    "I   had   my   clothes   laundered." 

In  the  United  States  laundry  is  used  as  a  verb, 

and  its  past  participle  is  laundried,  but  the  best 

EngUsh  form  is  laundered. 

"A.  D.  J.,"  Detroit.  IMich. — "In  dividing  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line,  is  it  proper  to  do  so 
only  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable,  or  may  the 
word  be  divided  after  any  syllable?" 

Words  may  be  divided  on  any  syllable,  altho 
it  is  not  considered  correct  style  to  carry  a  two- 
letter  syllable  over  to  another  line. 

"H.  H.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Kindly  give  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  goulash  and  goulash's,  as 
in  the  sentences:  'It  would  have  been  a  war 
over  goulash,'  aiXid  'It  would  have  been  goulash's 
first  offense  as  casus  belli,  and  as  such  highly 
interesting.'" 

Goulash  is  a  Hungarian  term  for  a  stew  made 
with  beef,  veal,  potatoes,  and  flour,  and  liighly 
seasoned.  It  is  generally  known  as  Hungarian 
goulash.  So  perhaps  the  sense  of  the  term  in  the 
sentence  you  quote  is  figurative  for  Hungary. 
If  so  it  is  not  in  good  taste  nor  in  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

"M.  P.  D.,"  Lynchburg,  Va. — '"But  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  Dundonald  or  even  a  Nelson 
could  have  done  much  in  the  Baltic  just  then; 
and  Napier  was  not  a  Dundonald  or  a  Nelson.' 
Might  not  nor  take  the  place  of  either  of  the  or's. 
especially  of  the  second  one? ' ' 

Or  is  correctly  used  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence,  as  you  will  notice  that  it  is  a  question  of 
choice  between  two  things.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  sentence,  however,  nor  might  have  been 
used,  but  its  use  would  require  that  its  propei- 
correlative  neither  be  "used.  Recast  the  sentence 
and  you  will  see  the  correctne.ss  of  this:  "But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Dundonald  or  even  a 
Nelson  could  have  done  much  in  tlie  Baltic  just 
then;  and  Napier  was  neither  a  Dmidonald  nor 
a  Nelson." 

"W.  H.  S.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "According  to 
current  usage,  which  is  the  pri^ferred  form, 
despatcher  or  dispatcher?" 

Both  spellings,  dispatcher  and  despatcher,  are 
used,  but  dispatcher  is  preferred. 

"  K.  A.,"  Lockport,  La. — "  Which  nation  ranked 
first  in  naval  power  at  th(!  outbreak  of  the 
European  War?     Which  second,   tliird,  etc.?" 

In  the  order  of  strength,  they  stood  as  follows: 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  United  States,  F^anc(^ 
Japan,  Ras.sia,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey, 
Spain,  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Nether- 
lands, GrcecsK  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Mexico,  Siam. 

"L.  S.,"  Savannah,  Ga. — "Please  tell  me  how 
'Uncle  Sam'  derived  his  name." 

It  is  said  that  Government  stores,  purchased 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  the  War  of  1X12,  were  marked 
"U.  S.,"  and  that  the  inspector  in  charge  of  Ihcm, 
Samuel  Wilson,  was  popularly  known  as  "Uncle 
Sam." 

"R.  L.  F.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "Kindly  inform  me 
wheth(;r  the  word  episode  is  used  corrt^ctly  in  re- 
ferring to  a  single  part  of  a  serial  moving  picture, 
as  episode  number  l.'j." 

As  an  episode  is  "an  incident  or  story  in  a 
literary  work,  .separable  from,  yet  growing  oul  of 
it,  the  use  cited  al)ov<!  is  correct. 


EPUTATION 

In  each  field  of  national 
endeavor,  a  certain  name 
becomes  a  standard  of 
excellence  and  superiority. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 

is  such  a  name.  It  means  to 
the  traveler  everything  he 
could  wish  for  in  accommoda' 
tion,  hospitality   and   service. 

ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
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Two  to  four 
dollars 

Randolph  Street  at  Clark 
CHICAGO 

Hotel  Sherman  Company 


ii 


Cut  Cost 
Furniture 

Any  Piece  Assembled 
in  10  Minutes 

Shipped  in  sections, 
knock-down  —  saves 
factory  space  —  pack- 
ing costs  and  freight 
charges.  Direct  from  fac- 
tory- to  you  saves  dealer's 
expenses  and  profits. 

"  Period  Furniture" — over 
100  designs — everything  for 
the  home,  office  or  club. 
Every  piece  from  selected 
quarter  sawed  oak. 

Hundreds  of  dealers  are  as- 
sembUng  Brooks  "  Master- 
Built"  Furniture  in  their 
stores  and  seUing  it  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  above 
our  prices. 

Home  Exhibitors 
Wanted 

Exchange  spare  time  for 
furniture  or  casli  commis- 
sions. A  new  business  for 
men  or  women.  We  ship 
from  a  single  piece  to  car- 
load lots.  Free  Catalog 
with  full  particulars. 

Brooks  Mfg.  Co. 

1802  Rust  Ave.,    Sagioaw,  Mich. 

Largest  I'lanl  of  lis  Kind 
in  the  World 


of  Your 
in  Two 


Extension 
48  to  84  in. 

$975 

Worth: 


[$40  Value  at 

mm 


KurkorN.i.  10 

Mi'itjiit.  'X>  ill. 
Width.aiiii.;  Depth, 21  ill. 

^ 50x63x15    « 
inches     *,* 


Savjr  On  Your 
Gasoline  Bills 

The  price  of  gasoline 
is  up!  It's  going  high- 
er! Maximum  mileage  is 
doubly  important.  Beat 
the  high  price  of  gasoline 
— equip  your  car  with  the 
New  Stromberg— the  Car- 
buretor that  has  won  offi- 
cial world's  records  in 
economy,  power,  speed, 
acceleration  and  service. 
Mail  the  coupon 
for  reports 
of  these 
records. 


Desk  and  Bookcase 
Value  $60.    Price  $29.75 


romberg  Molar  Devices  Co.,    Dept.  C,    64  E.  2Slh  SI..  Chicago.  III. 
I     Send  facts  about  New  Stromberg  Carburetor;  | 

I  Name  of  my  car „.iModel.. Year... " 

I  Name ;...-.....■ 
Address .*... .i _ 

I  City State \ 
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The  Goodyear   Conquest  of  America 
De<roi> 

Detroit  has  something  more  than  30,000 
motor  cars.  Actual  count  Aug.  25  to  29, 
1915.  showed  23  per  cent  of  the  cars  park- 
ed in  the  business  section  were  equipped 
with  Goodyear  Tires.  Of  Detroit's  25 
manufacturers  of  passenger  cars,  elec- 
trics and  light  trucks,  1 5  ship  from  20  to 
1 00  per  cent  of  their  cars  with  Goodyear 
Tires  on  all  wheels,  though  they  can  get 
other  tires  at  as  low  or  lower  prices. 


''^A^sm-' 


Lead  in  the  Nation 
As  in  the  Cities 


Detroit  and  Los  Angeles — both  automobile  centers — are 

unanimous  in  their  preference  for  Goodyear  Tires. 
The  birthplace  of  the  industry,  Detroit  remains  the  home 

of  the  leading  motor  car  manufacturers  of  America, 

whose  combined  output  constitutes  the  bulk  of  this 

country's  annual  production. 
It  is  said  that,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  Los  Angeles 

has  more  motor  cars  in  use  than  any  other  city  in  the 

world. 
One  reflects,  largely,  the  opinions  of  manufacturers;  the 

other,  the  opinions  of  ow^ners. 
In  the  case  of  Goodyear  Tires,  there  is  not  the  slightest 

difference  of  thought  between  the  two  classes. 
Our  tire  census  of  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  shows  that, 

in  each  city,  Goodyear   is   favored    with    a    lead    of 

23  per  cent. 
And  this  condition 

is   not   peculiar 

to  Detroit,  or  to 

Los  Angeles,  or 

to  almost   any 

other  city  we 

should  name. 
It  is  a  national  con- 
dition. It  affects 

all  parts  of  the 

country. 


The  people  at  large,  by  their  voluntary  buying  of  Good- 
year Tires,  have  made  it  plain  that  they  prefer 
Goodyear  Tires  above  all  others. 
Without  regard  to  the  cars  they  own,  a  million  motorists 
or  more — in  the  cities  and  towns  and  on  the  farms — 
buy  Goodyear  Tires  because  they  last  longer  and  give 
less  trouble,  and  because  they  know  that  in  the  end 
Goodyear  Tires  cost  less. 
The  reasons  for  this  low^er  cost  of  Goodyear  Tires  are 

found  in  their  quality  and  construction. 
Goodyear   No-Hook  Tires   are   built   with    five   features 
which   guard   against   the    five    great    causes    of    tire 
deterioration: 
They  are  fortified  against  rim-cutting  by  our  No-Rim-Cut 
feature;  against  blow-outs  by  our  On-Air  cure;  against 

loose  treads  by  our 
rubber  rivets; 
against  insecurity 
by  our  multiple 
braided  piano  wire 
base;  and  against 
puncture  and  skid- 
ding by  our  double- 
thick  All-Weather 
tread. 
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NATION-WIDE  PRESS-POLL  ON  SIZE  OF  ARMY  AND  NAYY— The  confusion  of  many  voices  advocating  diverse  and 
conflicting  plans  for  ^'preparedness"  has  led  us  to  ask  500  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  give  their  views  on  the  size  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  we  should  have,  and  to  say  whether  they  think  "militarism''  is  a  real  peril  to  America.  The  replies  cover  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  give  the  first  national  expression  of  opinion  on  these  vital  problems.  They  will  he  analyzed  and  presented  clearly  and  com- 
prehensively in  these  pages  next  iveek.     The  edition  of  this  issue  will  be  limited,  and  orders  should  be  placed  now  to  avoid  disappointment. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLAN  FOR  STRENGTHENING  THE  ARMY 


A 


N  ADDITION  OF  35,000  MEN  to  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  standing  Army,  which  the  law  now  limits  to 
100,000;    the  expansion  of  this 


force  in  case  of  war  to  275,000;  the 
"virtual  Federalization"  of  the  miUtia 
organizations  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  increase  of  their  aggregate  strength 
to  425,000;  and  the  development  of  an 
available  reserve  force  of  men  who  have 
served  in  either  the  Army  or  the  militia 
— these  are  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  Army  Reorganization  Bill  fathered 
by  Representati^'e  Hay,  of  Virginia. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Republican 
Rochester  Post  Express,  is  "a  step  in 
the  right  direction — as  long  a  step,  per- 
haps, as  a  Democratic  Congress  could 
be  expected  to  take."  But,  this  paper 
adds,  "it  is  a  leisurelj^  preparation  for 
possibilities  some  years  ahead  rather 
than  effective  preparation  for  a  crisis 
that  may  be  near."  Another  RepubM- 
can  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph, 
discussing  Mr.  Hay's  program  in  a  tone 
of  approval,  notes  that  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  regular  army  it  "embodies  sub- 
stantially Mr.  Garrison's  plans,"  altho 
it  substitutes  a  FederaUzed  militia  for 
his  proposed  "Continental  Army."  The 
bill,  concludes  The  Telegraph,  even 
if  "not  aU  that  it  shoxild  be,"  is  for 
the  present  "the  best  obtainable." 

The  most  controversial  feature  of  the 
Hay  Bill  is  its  proposal  to  increase 
Federal  control  over  the  militia.  Its 
provisions  to  this  end  are  thus  summar- 
ized by  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.): 

"The   authorized    strength   of   the   active   militia   would   be 
425,000  on  the  basis  of  800  men  from  a  Congressional  district. 


Cuiiyriglilcd  by  Huriis  ii  K\viu[5. 

KEPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  HAY, 

Who,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  legislative  form  which  the  Administration's 
"  Greater  Army  "  program  must  take. 


The  terms  of  the  enlistments  will  be  that  the  men  shall  be 
obligated  to  answer  the  call  of  the  President  for  ser\'iee  anj^-where, 

without  intervention  of  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  and  the  right  given  the 
latter  by  State  laws  to  muster  out 
miUtia  commands  is  annulled.  MUitia 
officers  and  men  under  peace-conditions 
will  receive  from  the  United  States  one- 
fom-th  of  the  pay  given  to  regulars. 
Nothing  is  left  in  the  power  of  the  Gov^ 
ernors  except  the  right  reserved  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  States  to  ap- 
point mUitia  officers.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
proposed  by  Congress  to  fix  the  quaUfi- 
cations  of  aspirants,  and  as  appointees 
who  are  unqualified  will  be  denied  pay,> 
even  the  exercise  of  this  reserved  State 
power  wiU  be  under  Federal  control. 
The  period  of  enlistment  in  the  militia 
Avill  be  six  years — three  with  the  colors 
and  three  in  the  reserve." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"From  all  sources — the  regular  army, 
the  cadet  corps,  and  the  militia — there 
should  be  produced  a  reserve  force  of 
officers  and  men  amounting,  at  the  end 
of  six  years  after  the  plan  should  be  put 
into  effect,  to  743,000  men.  Adding  to 
these  the  regular  army  recruited  to  a 
war-footing  (275,000)  and  the  active 
militia  (425,000),  there  would  be  avail- 
able a  total  force  of  1,443,000  trained 
men.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  required  numbers 
would  voluntarily  enlist;  but  this  is  the 
basic  assumption  of  the 'Garrison  plan 
or  any  plan  not  invoh-ing  conscription. 
The  efficienc}^  of  the  force  would  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  perfection 
obtained  in  its  organization  and  train- 
ing and  the  adequacy  of  the  pro\dsions 
made  for  its  armament,  suppUes,  and 
transportation.  The  committee  plan 
also  assumes  that  the  States  will  share  with  the  P''ederal  Govern- 
ment the  burden  of  maintenance  of  the  militia.     WUl  thev?" 


TT^T^IVTS  •  *'^  ^  year,  in  advance;  three  montiis,  $1;  single  copy,  10 
^  *  cents;  postage  to  Canada.  S5  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 
postage,  $2.00a  year.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES,  i.ssiied  in  January  and  .luly, 
will  be  sent  free  to  subscriber.s  who  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT  of  jjayment  is 
shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  dale  on  addros.s-label;  subscription  including 
the  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  date  is  not  properly  extended  after  each 
payment,  notify  publishers  promptly.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DIS- 
CONTINUANCE, or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRE.SS  should  be  sent  tun  irccks  before 
the  date  they  are  to  go  into  efTect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always 
1)1'  a-ivcn.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of  oiu"  subscribers  prefer 
not  to  have  their  subscrlptious  interrupted  aud  their  Qles  brokeu  iu   case 


they  fail  to  remit  before  e.\piratioii.  Notwitlistanding  this,  it  Is  not 
assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired;  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to 
notify  us  with  reasonalile  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  tliis  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published  weekly  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth 
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If  this  plan,  worked  out  by  Chairman  Hay  and  his  colleaguos 
on  the  House  Committee  on  ^Military  Affairs,  places  the  National 
Guard  under  Federal  control  "in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory," 
remarks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  it  will  supplj'  "the  best 
possible  answer"  to  all  the  recent  attacks  on  the  Committee's 
ability  and  motives.  Yet  we  find  another  Democratic  paper, 
the  BrookljTi  Eagle,  deploring  the  surrender  of  State  rights 
involved  in  such  a  program,  and  regretting  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Continental  xVrmy.  A 
Federalized  militia,  de- 
clares this  paper,  "is  bound 
to  represent  on  the  part 
of  the  party  of  Jefferson 
a  surrender  of  State 
rights  more  striking  than 
any  ever  planned  by  Fed- 
eralists or  Whigs  or  Re- 
publicans." "If  we  must 
have  greater  prepared- 
ness," says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "it 
seems  to  us  wise  and  proper 
to  try  what  can  be  done 
>vith  the  militia  before 
abandoning  it."  But  many 
editors  are  convinced  that 
the  nation  can  not  be  given 
adequate  control  over  the 
militia  without  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment.  Says 
the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  which  finds 
the  other  features  of  the 
bill  "unobjectionable": 

"The  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs  declares  that 
the  army  biU  wiU  provide 
for  'virtual Federalization' 
of  the  militia  of  thelStates. 
As  this  plan  of  modified 
Federalization  is  the  dom- 
inating feature  of  the  bill, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that 
Mr.  James  Hay's  idea  is 
to  give  the  nation  a 'virtual' army  for  land  defense 

"It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Congress  can,  by  special  act, 
nullify  the  power  of  a  State  Governor  to  muster  out  the  militia 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  or  to  prevent  him  from  exercising  his 
fuU  control  of  the  militia  in  times  of  peace.  In  war,  the  Presi- 
dent already  has  control  of  the  militia  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Hay  and  his  adherents  claim  that  'able  lawyers' 
hold  that  this  FederaUzation  scheme  will  be  legal,  altho  such  high 
authorities  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Garrison 
(who  is  svirely  an  'able  lawyer'),  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  and 
the  Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  Army  have  lately  spoken 
to  the  contrary 

"In  fact,  the  present  Federalization  scheme  promises  no 
truer  Federalization  than  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Dick 
Bill  of  1903,  and  its  amendments  in  1908,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  sum  of  Federal  money  will  be  handed  over  annually 
to  the  States  to  pay  the  officers  and  men." 

And  under  the  heading  "Military  Pork,"  we  read  in  a  New 
York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  editorial: 

"Scrutiny  of  the  details  made  public  by  Mr.  Hay  fails  to 
reveal  any  real  Federalization  in  this  pretense  at  preparedness, 
except  the  pay-roll,  by  which  officers  and  men  of  the  National 
(iuard  will  receive  stipends  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
Governors  of  the  various  States  are  to  appoint  the  officers 
of  the  new  militia — a  reaffirmation  of  the  old  system  of  '  politi- 
cal officering '  condemned  so  roundly  by  Washington.  Nominally, 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  to  have  the  power  to  veto  the  appoint- 
ment  of   any  officer  who  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard 


which  the  War  Department  may  see  fit  to  set,  but  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  contemplate  the  havoc  that  pohtical  pull  will  play 
with  such  standards. 

"And  what  a  golden  stream  of  patronage  the  Federal 
militia  pay-roll  will  open  up!  Privates  are  to  receive  $48 
per  year,  second  lieutenants  $250,  first  lieutenants  $300,  and 
captains  $500.  Colonels  and  generals  will  receive  only  slightly 
more  than  captains,  the  rates  of  pay  being  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  those  for  the  same  ranks  in  the  regular  army.     Even 

the  framers  of  this  re- 
markable measm-e  evi- 
dently realized  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some 
limit  to  the  number  of  the 
'faithful'  who  could  be 
'taken  care  of  on  such  a 
pay-roll,  so  the  maximum 
strength  of  the  'Federals' 
in  any  year  is  to  be  fixt 
at  425,000  men. 

"The  most  illuminating 
featiu-e  of  this  restrictive 
provision  is  that  it  limits 
the  organization  of  the 
new  army  to  800  men  to 
a  Congress  district.  In- 
stead of  army  corps  we 
are  to  have  'Congress 
corps,'  and  each  and  every 
Congressman  will  have  his 
proportionate  share  of  the 

mihtary  pork 

"There  is  no  inherent 
objection  to  paying  sala- 
ries to  militiamen;  in  fact, 
the  idea  might  be  a  very 
good  one  if  the  control  of 
the  militia  were  clinched 
absolutely  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  regidar  army 
heads.  But  to  pour  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  a 
Federal-militia  sieve  held 
by  the  States  will  be 
foUy.  Before  the  Federal 
militia  is  ever  created  the 
certain  injection  of  poli- 
tics through  the  element 
of  State  control  assures  a 
deplorable  lack  of  discip- 
line, the  backbone  of  any 
military  organization.  And 
bujang  an  army  which  has 
no  discipline  is  like  buying  an  automobile  which  has  no  engine 
— it  may  be  good  to  look  at,  but  it  ^\^ll  not  travel  far.  If 
the  militia  is  to  be  Federalized  there  should  be  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  clause 
'reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia'  so  that  it  may 
be  Federalized  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name." 

The  Democratic  program  in  the  House  would  give  us  "a  paper 
army"  rather  than  a  real  army,  declares  the  RepubUcan  New 
York  Tribune,  which  asks  impatiently:  "Why  give  so  much 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  building  up  reserves  of  dubious 
value  while  refusing  to  create  an  adequate  mobile  army  equal 
to  meeting  the  first  shock  of  an  invasion  and  a  permanent 
organization  capable  of  assimilating  the  bodies  of  half-raw 
recruits  which  are  to  supply  its  wastage."  The  only  hope, 
says  The  Tribune,  "now  lies  wth  the  more  alert  and  progres- 
sive Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate." 

As  a  protest  against  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the  Hay  Bill, 
Representative  Gardner  (Rep.),  of  ^lassachusetts,  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  a  standing  army  of  281. (XX)  men — the 
number  recommended  by  the  War  College  experts.     He  sjiid : 

"All  military  authorities  agree  that  we  shall  need  500,000 
men  to  stop  the  first  rush  of  the  enemy  in  case  our  fieet  is  mas- 
tered. The  War  College  says  that  that  first-line  force  ought  to 
be  composed  exclusively  of  regulars  or  reserves  of  regulars." 


don't  know  where  they're  going,  but  they're  on  their  way. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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SENDING  HIM  OUT  TO  FIGHT  THE   SUBMARINES. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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HUMANITY  DEMANDS  A  STRONGER  NET. 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


NEW  ROLES  FOR  OLD  RULES. 


THE  AMERICANS   KILLED   IN  MEXICO 

SENATOR  FALL  COMPLAINS  that  the  Government's 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  Mexican  situation  is  only 
intended  to  "scatter  the  fire"  of  the  Administration's 
critics,  and  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  describes  it  as  "a  political 
document — in  fact,  a  Presidential-campaign  paper,  characterized 
by  special  pleading,  and  more  notable  for  its  omissions  and 
evasions  than  for  any  information  communicated."  This 
report  (which  is  summarized  below)  gives  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans IdUed  in  Mexico  during  1913,  1914,  and  1915  as  seventy-six. 
Republican  papers,  needless  to  say,  are  not  slow  to  echo  the 
Sun's  opinion.  But  "Secretary  Lansing's  attempt  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  Mexican  conditions  is  nullified  by  the  facts 
which  he  is  compelled  to  admit,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  (Ind.);  and  the  morning  Ledger  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
"the  significant  omissions  in  the  list  of  American  victims  of  the 
revolution  in  Mexico,  which  omissions  include  the  men  who  fell 
at  Vera  Cruz  and  the  mining  employees  massacred  at  Santa 
Ysabel  by  ViUa  bandits  in  February,  and  the  evident  effort 
to  shift  responsibility  by  including  in  the  record  the  fataUties 
which  occurred  before  March  4,  1913,  will  but  deepen  the  con- 
^'iction  that  the  Administration  has  made  a  lamentable  failure 
in  dealing  with  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  problems  which  have 
confronted  it."  The  outstanding  fact  disclosed,  says  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.),  is  "the  increased  turbulence  and 
\'iolence  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Huerta  provisional 
Government  by  United  States  arms,"  and  another  Republican 
critic,  the  Boston  Transcript,  thinks  the  report  only  strengthens 
Elihu  Root's  scathing  indictment  of  President  Wilson's  Mexican 
policy.  "A  big  price  has  been  paid  for  watchful  waiting," 
exclaims  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.),  and  the  Cliicago 
Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  remarks  that  "what  makes  the  record  of 
murder  and  destruction  ugly  is  that  it  does  not  carry  a  convincing 
•Ended.'" 

Defenders  of  the  Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  retort 
that  Senator  Fall's  demand  for  this  report  was  in  itself  notliing 
but  a  partizan  political  move;  and  they  remind  us  that  the 
New  Mexico  Senator,  besides  being  a  Republican,  is  himself 
heavily  interested  in  Mexican  business-enterprises.  "What  he 
and  his  friends  really  want  is  the  annexation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Mexico,"  declares  the  Chicago  News  (Ind.),  which  adds 


that  "the  number  of  American  lives  lost  thus  far  in  Mexico 
is  few  compared  "with  the  number  that  would  have  been  lost 
through  armed  intervention  by  the  United  States."  This 
official  report  does  not  justify  the  often-heard  assertion  that 
"hundreds  of  Americans"  have  been  kiUed  in  Mexico,  says  the 
Democratic  Buffalo  Enquirer,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"According  to  Elihu  Root's  address  to  the  Republican  State 
convention,  40,000  Americans  had  'sought  their  fortune'  in 
JVIexico.  .  .  .  These  Americans  adventured  among  a  bitterly 
hostile  people.  They  refused  to  depart  when  advised  by  their 
Government.  They  lingered  where  Mexicans  were  killing  one 
another  without  mercy.  The  wonder  is  that  more  were  not 
killed 

"There  is  no  other  than  Wilson's  way  of  dealing  with  Mexico, 
except  the  Roosevelt-Root  way  of  making  life  and  property 
secure  in  Mexico  by  killing  thousands  of  American  young  men 
and  by  burning  up  thousands  of  millions  of  American  taxes. 

"How  many  want  to  die  or  send  their  sons  to  die  for  Root's 
40,000  'fortune-seekers'  in  Mexico  and  their  'thousand  miUions' 
of  capital?  In  the  an^er  to  that  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  'jumping  into  Mexico'  is  the  wish  and  wiU  of  the 
American  people." 

The  record,  insists  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "is 
clear  enough  for  any  fair-minded  citizen  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Administration's  Mexican 
policy  is  unjust  and  short-sighted."  President  Wilson  has 
kept  us  out  of  war,  this  paper  adds,  and  has  "increased  our 
friendly  relations  with  the  other  republics  of  this  hemisphere." 
And  in  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"Since  the  murder  of  Madero  in  1913,  that  country  has  been  a 
Vesuvius  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution,  and  the  wonder 
is  that,  with  the  much  larger  foreign  representation,  the  loss 
of  life  has  not  been  more  appalling. 

"Deplorable  as  all  this  is,  we  are  to  remember  that  few 
Americans  have  been  killed  because  they  were  Americans. 
In  most  instances,  compelled  by  circumstances  perhaps,  thej' 
have  been  partizans  of  a  faction,  or,  threatened  with  spoliation, 
have  fallen  in  defense  of  their  property.  The  United  States 
has  not  been  without  experience  of  this  kind,  both  as  a  nation 
wronged  and  a  nation  in  the  wrong. 

"Spaniards  in  Cuba  put  to  death  several  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Virginitis  because  they  were  Americans.  A  Valparaiso 
mob  killed  American  bluejackets  because  they  were  Americans. 
In  due  course  we  accepted  indemnity  for  both  outrages.  Amer- 
ican mobs  in  Wyoming  killed  Chinese  and  in  New  Orleans  kiUed 
Italians  because  they  were  Chinese  and  Italians,  and  we  paid 
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for  the  outragres  with  money.  During  the  time  in  whieh  112 
Americans  lost  their  li-\-es  in  Mexico,  92  Mexicans  were  killed 
on  American  soil.  If  law-abiding  nations  were  to  refuse  expla- 
nations and  adjustments  on  such  occasions,  war  would  be  almost 
uni\ersal  and  perpetual.  " 

On  January  6,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Senator  Fall,  requesting  the  President,   "if  not  incompatible 


From  the  New  York  "Herald." 

IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE  SECTOR. 

On  February  13  the  Germans  occupied  700  yards  of  French 
trenches  south  of  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  next  day  stormed  800  yards 
of  the  first  Une,  northwest  of  Tahure.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
scene  and  general  direction  of  these  attacks. 

with  the  public  interests,"  to  lay  before  it  certain  information, 
documents,  reports,  and  letters  relating  to  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion. On  February  17,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  long 
report  prepared  by  Secretary  Lansing,  giving  the  number  of 
Americans  kiUed  in  Mexico,  and  recounting  the  incidents 
leading  up  to  the  recognition  of  Carranza's  de-facto  Government, 
but  withholding  many  confidential  reports  on  the  plea  that 
their  publication  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  public  in- 
terest.    The  showing  as  to  Americans  killed  is  as  follows: 

Americans  killed  in  Mexico  from  1910  to  1912,  inclusive 47 

Americans  killed  in  Mexico  from  1913  to  1915,  mclusive 76 

American  soldiers  killed  on  American  territory 16 

American  civilians  killed  on  United  States  territory 20 

Total  Americans  killed  as  result  of  revolution 159 

In  the  period  of  thirty-four  months  "from  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1913,  when  the  military  operations  against  General 
Huerta  began,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1915,"  seventy-six  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  kiUed  in  Mexico.     The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  great  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  was  the  scene  of 
domestic  strife.  Yet  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  years 
1910,  1911,  and  1912,  when  a  much  smaller  area  was  disturbed 
by  war,  forty-seven  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  Mexico,  and 
this  was  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  assumed  to  be  at  peace, 
since  the  Madero  revolution,  which  began  on  November  20, 
1910,  lasted  only  six  months. 

"While  seventy-six  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  the  entire 
territory  of  Mexico  during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  in 
the  same  period  there  were  twenty  civilian  Americans  and 
sixteen  American  soldiers  killed  on  American  soil  adjacent  to 
the  international  boundary,  and  during  those  years  there  were 
approximately  ninety-two  Mexicaii/  killed  in  the  same  area." 

Of  the  Carranza  Government,  at  Queretaro,  recognized  by 
the  United  States  on  October  19,  1915,  and  since  recognized  by 
Great  Britain,  -France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Austria-Hungary, 


Germany,  and  Spain,  and  by  "substantially  all  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,"  the  report  says  that  it  has  a  military  char- 
acter, but  "it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment wUl,  within  a  reasonable  time,  be  succeeded  by  a  Govern- 
ment organized  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Mexico."  And, 

"In  respect  to  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  ability  of  the  de-facto  Government  of  Mexico  to  fulfil 
its  promises  and  obligations  relative  to  protecting  American  lives 
and  property  in  Mexico,  the  department's  information  indicates 
that  the  de-facto  Government  is  now  in  control  of  aU  but  a  few 
sections  of  Mexico,  and  that,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nation 
is  just  emerging  from  years  of  domestic  strife,  it  may  be  said  that 
within  the  territory  which  it  controls  it  is  affording  in  aU  cir- 
cumstances reasonably  adequate  protection  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens,  and  it  is  taking  steps  to  extend 
its  authority  over  and  to  restore  order  in  sections  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  hostile  factions." 


GERMANY'S  "SPRING   DRIVE" 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  "the  great  move  is  on,"  as  a 
German-American  editor  remarked,  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted by  press  military  experts  that  the  series  of 
German  advances  last  month  culminating  in  the  attack  on 
Verdun  constituted  the  greatest  battle  in  the  West  since  the 
Alhed  drives  in  Champagne  and  Artois,  last  September.  Some 
WTiters,  who  have  been  expecting  a  great  spring  offensive  by 
Germany,  see  in  it  her  greatest  effort  on  the  Western  front 
since  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  The  fighting,  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  notes,  "has  resulted  in  important  net  gains,  for 
wliile  at  some  points  the  Allies  were  able  to  regain  parts  of  the 
ground  lost,  the  Germans  have  clung  tenaciously  to  many 
positions,  despite  aU  efforts  to  dislodge  them."  But  tho  these 
formidable  attacks  have  been  successful  in  strengthening  the 
German  positions,  capturing  a  few  thousand  prisoners,  and 
many  guns,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  sees  nothing  "to  justify  the  con- 


From  the  New  York  "World." 

THE  FIRST  day's  ADVANCE  ON  VERDUN. 

The  map  shows  the  positions  on  February  23.  wlien  Iho  (<er- 
mans  bent  back  the  French  lines  north  of  ^'ordun.  By  February  25 
the  drive  had  carried  them  to  within  4  }i  miles  of  tho  fortress. 

elusion  that  the  French  lines  can  bo  broken  or  that  we  are 
approaching  a  decisive  change  in  the  theater  of  war.  What  it 
does  prove  is  that  German  offensive  power  is  as  strong  as  ever 
and  that  Allied  victory  in  the  West  is  not  yet  in  sight."  With 
the   final  results  of  the   German   efforts  still   uucertain,   the 
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correspondents  are  speculating  over  their  meaning  and  the  motives 
behind  them.  Does  Germany  expect  to  A^in  a  decision  in  the 
West,  to  force  France  to  make  peace  by  taking  Verdun,  break- 
ing through  to  the  French  Hne,  and  again  mo^^ng  on  Paris? 
Or  is  she  merely  fortifying  herself  against  an  expected  AUied 
drive,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  best  defense  is  an  attack? 
Or  is  she  merely  after  local  gains,  or  trjing  to  regain  the  ground 
lost  last  fall  ?  Or,  as  some  French  writers  hint,  has  military 
strategy  been  subordinated  to  political  or  dynastic  considerations? 
Summing  up  the  cami)aign  which  began  on  Januarj^  29,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"The  German  effort  was  first  directed  at  the  much-fought- 
over  ground  in  the  Artois,  near  the  Belgian  border,  the  War 
Office  announcing  the  capture  of  1,500  yards  of  French  trenches 
northeast  of  Neuville-Saint-Vaast.  P^ench  positions  south  of 
the  River  Somme  over  a  front  of  more  than  a  thousand  yards 
also  were  taken. 

"The  activity  slackened  for  a  few  days  on  the  German  side, 
but  the  Germans  had  to  submit  to  numerous  French  counter- 
attacks, which  they  declare  they  withstood  successfully.  By 
February  9,  hov/ever,  the  drive  had  been  resumed  in  the  Artois, 
with  the  taking  of  more  tlian  800  yards  of  French  positions  west 
of  Viny  recorded.  These  gains  were  announced  two  days  later 
to  have  been  extended,  while  soon  afterward  the  French  lines 
in  the  Champagne  were  attacked  and  upward  of  700  yards  of 
trenches  captured. 

"The  British  lines  in  Belgium  next  received  attention,  and 
London  admitted  the  taking  of  600  yards  of  trenches  near 
Ypres  by  the  Germans  on  February  15." 

The  Artois  drive  was  resumed  last  week,  this  authority  notes, 
and  "Berlin  claimed  the  capture  of  more  than  800  yards  of  French 
positions  east  of  Souchez."  With  it  came  the  advance  on  a 
wide  front  north  of  Verdun.  Here  the  Crown  Prince,  with  an 
army  estimated  at  from  250,000  to  300,000  men,  took  ground 
which  the  New  York  World  thinks  compares  favorably  with  that 
taken  by  the  French  in  their  drive  in  Champagne  last  Septem- 
ber. The  losses,  which  are  necessarily  heavj^  when  infantry 
attacks  entrenched  positions  even  after  a  terrific  big-gun  bom- 
bardment, are  said  to  have  run  up  into  the  scores  of  thousands. 
While  the  capture  of  Verdun  would  not  bring  the  Germans 
anj-  nearer  Paris,  and  would  not  mean  a  decisive  defeat  for  the 
French,  it  would  greatly  strengthen  the  German  defensive 
position,  says  The  World.  "Verdun  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
French  as  a  threat  to  the  German  Argonne  position  on  one  side 
and  the  Saint-Mihiel  salient  on  the  other,  and  as  a  starting-point 
for  a  future  attack  on  Metz,  than  it  is  as  a  defense-point." 

Taking  the  German  offensive  as  a  whole,  the  New  York 
Times's  military  expert  considers  its  chief  object  the  recapture 
of  positions  taken  in  the  September  Allied  drive  before  they 
can  be  used  against  Germany  in  the  greater  offensive  planned 
for  this  spring.     Says  this  writer: 

"Just  why  Germany  has  selected  the  present  moment  for  her 
Western  operation  opens  an  interesting  field  for  speculation.  The 
peril  to  her  Unes  in  the  West  was  as  great  on  the  27th  of  last 
September  as  it  is  now.  On  that  date  the  French  offense  ceased, 
largely  through  inadequate  shell-supply.  Then,  it  would  seem, 
was  the  time  for  the  German  counter-attack.  But  the  attack 
never  came.  The  only  answer  seems  to  be  an  insufficiency  of 
troops.  Now,  it  is  worth  while  noting,  the  troops  in  other 
fields  are  almost  entirely  inactive 

"  The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the  ebb  of  the  tide  has 
set  in,  that  German  numbers  are  beginning  to  fail,  for  it 
seems  entirely  logical  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
can  now  maintain  operations  in  but  one  field  at  a  time.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  situation  in  the  West  be  taken  care 
of  before  spring  came  and  brought  with  it  the  French  offensive. 
Was  it  mere  coincidence  that  attacks  in  all  other  theaters  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  Western  offense  started?" 

Military  critics  in  Paris,  according  to  a  New  York  American 
dispatch,  lean  to  the  view  "that  the  Kaiser  chose  the  present 
moment  to  launch  an  offensive  to  forestall  the  concerted  offen- 
sive planned  by  the  Allies  for  the  spring,"  in  which  "more  than 


10,000,000  troops,  operating  in  every  theater  of  war,  were  to 
cooperate  and  encompass  Germany's  immediate  do-^mfall." 
However,  concludes  a  New  York  Times  correspondent, 

"Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  the  German  attacks,  they 
have  so  far  produced  little,  save  losses.  Perhaps  Germany  can 
afford  them  better  than  the  Allies  suppose,  but  I  can  state  def- 
initely that  nothing  would  suit  the  French  better.     A  war  of 


Wicres 


Prom  the  New  York  "Herald." 

IN  THE  ARTOIS  SECTOR. 

Showing  the  German  gains  on  January  30.    The  broken  lines  in- 
dicate the  positions  in  this  region  which  were  lost  by  the  Allies. 

attrition  is  the  Allies'  strongest  card,  at  least  until  summer 
permits  their  combined  and  (they  hope)  final  offensive." 

Mr.  Victor  Murdock,  who  has  just  retiu-ned  from  France  and 
a  visit  to  the  front,  declares  his  belief  "that  the  war  will  be 
decided  on  the  Western  front,  and  that  the  country  whose  finances 
first  forced  it  to  assume  an  extended  offensive  along  the  whole 
front  will  lose.  For  that  front  is  impregnable,  and  while  an 
offensive  may  be  made  against  a  small  sector  and  a  few  lines  of 
trenches  captured,  the  army  that' attempts  to  move  against  its 
whole  length  will  shatter  itself,  and  after  the  great  onslaught 
the  other  side  will  march  through." 

Other  writers  hint  at  the  pressure  of  economic  and  dynastic 
considerations  upon  the  German  General  Staff  as  explaining 
this  costly  attack  upon  the  French  lines.  And  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  French  New  York  Courrier  des  Elats-Unis  "can 
not  help  remarking  that  the  Kaiser  is  fearful  for  the  future  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  has  decided  that  his  army,  heavily  reen- 
forced,  should  make  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  a  decisive  vic- 
tory and  so  regain  for  the  heir  to  the  throne  the  prestige  which 
has  been  lost  by  his  inactivity." 
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BUYING   ANOTHER   CANAL-ROUTE 


THE  TREATY  T\ith  Nicaragua  whicli  the  Seiiate  ratified 
the  other  day  has  been  denounced  by  its'  Senatorial 
opponents  as  ','a  disreputable  and  dishonorable  trans- 
action." Yet  our  press,  generally,  take  kindly  to  it  and  point 
out  that,  while  it  is  to  be  enormously  advantageous  to  this 
country,  Nicaragua  wall  profit  by  ratifying  it,  and  her  Central- 
American  neighbors  h&ve  no  cause  for  alarm.  "The  Senate 
did  a  good  day's  work,"  according  to  the  New  York  Su7i,  which 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Nicaragua  vAU  ratify  the  treaty.  This 
convention,  which  was  di-awn  up  during  Mr.  Bryan's  incum- 
bency of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  has  been  considerably 
modified  since  its  first  presentation  to  the  Senate,  gives  the 
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NICARAGUA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS. 

This  map  shows  how  important  to  the  United  States,  as  owner 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  will  be  the  naval  bases  on  Little  Corn  and 
CJreat  Corn  islands  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  route  makes  use  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  River. 

United  States  perpetual  and  exclusive  interoceanic  canal-rights 
in  Nicaragua,  and  the  control  of  Great  Corn  and  Little  Corn 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific 
coast  for  naval  bases.  The  United  States  is  to  pay  Nicaragua 
$3,000,000  to  be  applied  on  national  indebtedness  or  other 
pubUc  purposes  with  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  neighboring  republics  of  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras,  having  protested  against  the  treaty, 
are  specifically  reassured  by  being  told  that  nothing  in  the 
convention  is  intended  to  affect  any  of  their  existing  rights. 

That  the  United  States  needs  the  Great  Corn  and  Little  Corn 
islands  to  protect  the  Panama  Canal  is  frankly  stated  in  the 
treaty.  And  the  Gtilf  of  Fonseca,  as  the  Nashville  Banner 
points  out — - 

"Would  afford  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  large  navy,  as 
many  ships,  perhaps,  as  the  United  States  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  one  time.  It  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  United  States  to  control  this  bay, 
and  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its  supremacy  in  isthmian 
affairs  some  such  place  for  a  naval  station  farther  south  than 
the  California  coast  is  quite  essential.  And  so  eligible  a  place 
for  that  pm'pose  as  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  affords  might  be  seized 
or  acquired  by  some  European  Power,  if  the  United  States 
did  not  preempt  it." 

Moreover,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  observes  in  its 
enumeration  of  the  reasons  for  welcoming  the  new  treaty — 

"  The  acquisition  in  perpetuity  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route 
is  eminently  desirable  in  safeguarding  American  interests  in 
transisthmian  transportation.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  route  may 
never  be  utilized  for  a  waterway,  but  ...  if  a  second  canal 
should  be  needed  the  United  States  should  construct  it  rather 
than  some  European  Power.  The  N:  -araguan  route  becomes  a 
valuable  asset,  too,  in  the  light  of  the  possibility,  more  or  less 
remote,  that  the  United  States  in  some  future  war  might  lose 
the  Panama  Canal  to  an  enemy." 


The  danger  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Canal-route  or  a  Nicara- 
guan  naval  base  by  some  European  Power  was  a  formidable 
argument  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate.  But 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  much  imprest  by  "another  argument, 
another  danger": 

"it  is  time  that  the  country  should  face  frankly  the  peril  of  a 
ruined  Panama  Canal.  The  Panama  Canal,  on  which  we  have 
expended  $400,000,000,  may  prove  worthless.  The  Culebra 
cut  still  defies  our  best  efforts  to  keep  the  Canal  open,  and  a 
canal  that  may  be  closed  at  any  time  by  a  slide  of  millions 
of  tons  of  earth  possesses  too  little  reliability  to  be  of  any  perma- 
nent value  as  a  commercial  or  strategic  asset 

"The  Panama  Canal  has  cost  about  $400,000,000.  It  may 
cost  twice  that  sum  and  yet  prove  a  failure.  A  sea-level  canal 
by  the  Nicaragua  route  would  have  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000,000,  and  would  have  been  finished  by  this  time  or 
a  little  later. 

"Roosevelt  takes  great  credit  for  everything  he  did  in  relation 
to  the  Canal.  The  time  may  not  be  far  away  when  he  will  wish 
to  forget  the  Canal. 

"The  Culebra  cut  is  not  the  only  weak  spot  on  the  Canal.  The 
locks  are  built  in  soft  and  spongy  ground,  which  any  earthquake 
might  shift  radically — and  earthquakes  in  the  Panama  zone  are 
frequent.  Moreover,  there  are  only  a  few  feet  of  leeway  on  either 
side  of  the  biggest  ships  as  they  pass  through  the  locks,  and  the 
width  of  ships  seems  to  be  increasing.  In  a  few  years  the 
biggest  battle-ships  may  not  be  able  to  get  through  the  locks. 

' '  The  Nicaragua  Canal  was  to  be  several  times  as  wide  as 
the  present  canal  and  was  to  have  no  locks  or  other  artificial 
works  that  could  be  destroyed  by  earthquakes 

"It  may  be  necessary  before  many  years  have  flown  to  start 
the  sea-level  canal.  The  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  or 
Germany  for  a  month  and  a  half  of  war  would  build  the  canal." 

This  is  another  step  southward,  and,  as  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  sees  it,  "establishes  what,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is 
an  American  protectorate "  in  Nicaragua.  In  the  Nicaragua 
treaty  the  Chicago  Tribune  sees  a  definite,  tho  unconscious, 
pushing  ahead  of  the  outposts  of  the  American  Republic.  It  says: 

"The  United  States  is  spreading  southward,  by  treaty,  by 
establishing  protectorates,  by  customs  control,  by  occupation 
and  administration.  It  is  extending  itself  along  the  world- 
route  of  the  Panama  Canal.  That  the  American  people  do  not 
definitely  will  this  adds  to  the  significance  of  the  movement. 
If  we  do  not  Uke  to  call  it  manifest  destiny,  as  our  predecessors 
did  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process,  we  must  at  least  recognize 
in  it  forces  deeper  than  our  formal  poUeies,  inherent  in  the 
character  of  our  people,  inevitable  while  om*  vitaUty  remains. 

"The  Caribbean  region  will  be  dominated  by  the  United 
States  because  it  is  essential  to  our  security.  We  built  the  Canal 
because  we  needed  it  in  a  special  sense  not  shared  by  the  world, 
and  having  built  it  we  know  it  for  our  frontier  and  must  make 
certain  that  it  does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  rival." 

Perhaps  some  such  idea  had  occurred  to  the  Nicaraguan  who 
"wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  denouncing  the  treaty  as  a  "blow 
against  the  international  rights  of  small  countries  like  Costa 
Rica,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  herself."  And  he 
continued  indignantly: 

"Now  you  may  use  dollar  diplomacy  because  you  have  a 
corps  of  marines  in  the  capital  of  Nicaragua  to  prevent  any 
protest  from  the  aroused  people;  but  some  day,  sooner  or  later, 
you.  will  find  yourselves  in  a  great  struggle  with  some  great 
Power  or  Powers,  and  then  beware  that  the  actual  criminal  policy 
of  the  present  Administration  will  be  regretted.  Surely  you  will 
have  to  defend  your  naval  stations  not  merely  against  the  na\'ies 
of  your  enemies  from  the  sea,  but  also  against  the  attacks  of 
our  own  armies  from  land.  And  every  possible  aid  will  be 
given  to  your  enemies  by  all  those  countries  to-day  utterly 
abused.  You  are  deceiving  yourselves  in  your  dealings  wnth 
us.  You  have  only  two  courses  to  follow:  to  conquer  us  frankly, 
ruthlessly,  Germany-like — crushing  the  national  spirit  and  natural 
pride  of  our  race  to  the  deepest  root — or  you  must  treat  us 
squarely  on  equal  footing,  without  hurting  our  patriotic  feel- 
ings, as  good  and  honest  friends  ought  to  do. 

"But  this  hypocrisy,  this  cowardly  and  treacherous  conquest, 
by  buying  with  your  dollars  miserable  politicians  accidentally 
in  power,  mil  only  give  you  a  temporary  success.  Wait  for  the 
moment  when  justice  and  right  will  beckon  you  to  account." 


I 
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CHILD-LABOR   AND   THE   SOUTH 

IN  THE  COURSE  of  the  House  debates  on  the  Keating- 
Owen  Child-Labor  Bill,  it  was  freelj'  asserted  on  both 
sides  and  in  the  press  that  the  legislation  was  aimed  chiefly 
at  conditions  in  feertain  of  the  Southern  States.  The  South, 
remarked  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  rather  eaustically,  "is  the 
plague-spot  of  the  country  when  it  comes  to  child-labor."  While 
"many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  passed  wise,  humane,  and 
stringent  laws"  against  the  evil,  Congressman  Borland  (Dem., 
Mo.)  noted  seven  States  of  the  Union  having  "more  than  1,000 
child-workers  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen  years.  These 
States  are  Alabama,  2,489;  Georgia,  2,819;  North  Carolina, 
6,359;  Pennsylvania,  1,801;  South  Carolina,  4,154;  Tennessee, 
1,217;  and  Virginia,  1,489."  The  opposition  to  the  bill  came 
chiefly  from  Southern  States,  and  in  the  final  vote  45  of  the  46 
"nays  "  came  from  the  South,  including  the  entii'e  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  delegations.  So  that  an  Ohio  Republican, 
Mr.  Rieketts,  felt  impelled  to  observe  acridh'  that  "the  people 
of  these  States  somehow  can  not  get  away  from  the  old  theory 
of  slavery."  But  only  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  South  Carolina  legislature  fixt  a  fourteen-j^ear  age-limit 
for  child-workers.  This  a  New  York  Tribune  Avriter  speaks  of 
as  the  effect  of  the  threat  of  Federal  legislation.  Yet  it  should 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  Congressional  opponents  of  the  Keat- 
ing-Owen Bill  declared  their  firm  belief  in  the  principle  of  child- 
labor  restriction  in  the  States.  Moreover,  the  annual  National 
Child-Labor  Conference  was  held  last  month  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.  According  to  The  Outlook's  correspondent,  three-quarters 
of  the  speakers  at  the  conference  were  Southerners,  and  the 
discussions  "proved  that  at  heart  the  great  people  of  the  South 
are  in  sjonpathy  with  the  child-labor  movement."  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  ablest  Southern  Congressmen 
insisted  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  certain 
States,  the  lot  of  the  cotton-mill  workers  was  really  a  happy 
one,  compared  with  that  of  many  other  children. 

The    Keating-Owen    Bill    now    under    consideration    by    the 


in  mills  and.  factories."  Taking  the  1910  census  figures,  this 
bill,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"will  release  from  employment  in  mines  and  quarries  18,000 
children  under  sixteen  years  old,  and  from  factories  and  canner- 
ies 27,000  under  fourteen  years,  and  will  give  an  eight-hour 


PLEASE,  SIK,  CAN  YOU  HEACH  THE  KEY  ? 

— Ashbrook  in  the  Dayton  Journal. 

Senate  strikes  at  child-labor  by  prohibiting  the  carriage  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  products  of  the  labor  of  children  under  four- 
teen years.  The  limit,  to  quote  a  press  summary,  "is  raised  to 
sixteen  years  in  the  case  of  quarries  and  mines,  while  there  are 
restrictions  that  children  over  fourteen  but  under  sixteen  must 
not  be  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  at  night,  even 


WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  CHILD-LABOR  BILL  BECOMES  A   LAW. 

— Knott  in  i^  Dallas  News'. 

,  .f  \-_  . 
day,   with  freedom  from    night-work,   to.  176,000  children  in 

factories."  Contrary  to  a  wide-spread  belief,  "comparatively 
few  of  these  children,"  we  are  told,  are  in  the  cotton-mill  States 
of  the  South.  In  Mr.  Keating's  figures,  based  on  the  1910  census, 
we  find  less  than  40,000  children  under  fifteen  employed  in 
factories  in  the  five  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and  this  number  has  since  been 
considerably  reduced  by  recent  legislation. 

Southern  speakers  opposing  this  child-labor  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  denied  the  need  for  the  legislation  and  disputed  its 
constitutionality.  In  a  typical  utterance,  Mr.  Doughton,  of 
North  Carolina,  asserts  that  the  mill-owners  "have  a  humane 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  work  in  their  mills,"  and  that 
"  the  people  who  work  in  these  miUs  are  far  better  off  than  they 
were  before  they  moved  to  the  mill  district."  This  Congress- 
man invited  the  "alarmists"  to  visit  a  typical  mill  in  his  dis- 
trict, one  of  a  chain  of  twenty  operated  by  the  same  company: 

"Here  you  will  find  neat,  sanitary  homes  for  the  miU- workers; 
safe  and  sanitary  conditions  under  which  to  work;  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  especially  for  the  men  and  boys 
who  are  employed  in  the  mills;  wholesome  amusements  for 
children,  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  a  swimming-pool; 
and  a  good  graded  school  open  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year.  You  will  also  see  a  home  for  girls  who  work  in  the  mills 
but  whose  parents  do  not  live  near  by.  This  home  is  in  charge 
of  competent  matrons,  and  the  girls  who  live  there  are  as  well  pro- 
tected as  in  the  best  home 

"Instead  of  immoral,  depraved  young  men,  j'ou  will  see 
gentlemanly,  robust,  and  healthy  young  men,  mth  a  purpose 
\sTitten  in  their  faces,  and  that  purpose  is  to  earn  the  promotion 
and  confidence  that  are  sure  to  come  to  them  for  efficiency  and 
trustworthiness.  Instead  of  wTetched,  slovenly  girls,  you  will 
see  young  women  who  go  about  with  the  bearing  of  a  school- 
mistress and  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  work.  The  children, 
too,  are  just  as  healthy  and  as  beautiful  as  other  children  else- 
where. This  is  but  an  example  of  many  mills  elsewhere  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  South,  tho  they  may  be  on  a  smaller 
scale." 

"With  all  these  advantages  that  are  not  always  accorded  the 
child  on  the  farm,  who  lives  his  secluded  life,"  said  Mr.  E.  Y. 
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Webb,  another  North  Carolina  Congressman,  "you  will  not  be 
surprized  to  learn  that  the  problem  of  the  laud-o^^^ler  in  my 
district  is  to  get  enough  help  to  run  his  farm." 

Mr.  B^Tues,  of  South  (\\rolina,  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
child-labor  legislation,  but  only  by  the  States.  lie  thought 
the  few  States  backward  in  enacting  such  laws  could  be  counted 
on  to  come  into  line  soon.  And  his  own  State,  we  must  note, 
did  so  only  a  few  da\  s  after  the  Keating  Bill  passed  the  House. 
Besides  being  an  infringement  of  State  rights,  several  members 
protested  that  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion coiild  not  be  stretched  to  cover  the  shipment  of  a  prod- 
uct not  in  itself  harmful.  They  quoted  ex-President  Taft  iu 
support  of  this  position,  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  incline  to  the  same  view. 

But  the  St.  Louis  Posi-DisiMlch  calls  this  "straining  at  a 
gnat,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Deinocral,  recalling  Mr.  Beveridge's 
former  campaign  for  a  child-labor  law,  sees  a  justification  for 
Federal  control  in  the  fact  that  "the  State  which  tried  to  eon- 
serve  the  lives,  health,  and  minds  of  future  citizens  to  prevent 
the  coinage  of  the  lives  of  little  children  into  dollars  found  its 
l)roducts  driven  out  of  the  market  by  those  made  by  little  chil- 
dren in  other  States."  Mr.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  Idaho,  thus  pointed 
out  to  his  colleagues  the  necessity  for  Federal  regulation: 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
some  sort  of  a  law  on  its  statute-books  regulating  child-labor, 
much  remains  to    be  done.  .  .  .  Many  of   those  affected  em- 


ployers, parents,  and  children  resent  the  enactment  of  these 
laws,  and  connive  together  to  prevent  their  enforcement,  not- 
withstanding  the   fact    that  there  are  hundreds   of  inspectors 

charged  witli  seeing  that  these  laws  are  observed 

"The  cliild-labor  problem  can  never  be  properly  solved  untU 
the  States  have  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  and  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  by  Congress  governing  the  interstate  shipment  of 
the  products  of  child-labor." 

"This  Republic  is  one,"  said  Florence  Kelly,  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  in  a  paragraph  quoted  by  several  Congres- 
sional advocates  of  the  Keating  Bill,  "and  we  can  not  go  on 
forever  with  a  favored  class  of  children  in  the  Northwestern 
States,  where  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  children  shall  not 
work  until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  they  are  kept  in 
school  throughout  the  eighth  grade,  wliile  in  the  Southern  cot- 
ton-manufaetm-ing  States  there  is  no  compulsory  education,  and 
either  entire  lack  of  legislation  by  the  State  or  a  collection  of 
nugatory  laws." 

Congressman  Keating,  in  his  final  speech  before  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  quoted  the  demands  of  a  dozen  great  newspapers,  of 
many  lawj'ers,  doctors,  ministers,  educators,  social  workers, 
and  business  men.  "We  are  fighting,"  he  said,  "to  emancipate 
the  white  children  of  the  South  from  industrial  slavery."  In 
effect,  he  believes  his  bill  "makes  the  Federal  Government  say 
to  the  various  States  which  compose  the  Union :  '  If  you  wish  to 
tolerate  this  immoral,  this  pestilential  thing — child -labor — 
you  may  do  so,  but  you  shall  not  spread  the  contagion.'" 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


-Wall  Street 


Democr.\tic  leader  in  Congress  seems  too  proud  to  lead 
Journal. 

The  President  has  to  choose  between  war  with  Germany  and  war  with 
Roosevelt. — Charleston  Courier. 

Strap-hanger  is  a  word  derived  from  "the  public  be  hanged." — Any 
future  dictionary. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  the  President  selects  a  dark  horse  for  Secretary  of  War  he  should  make 
sure  of  one  that  will  stay  hitched. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Ant  nation  that  can  produce  a  Russian  ballet  with  one  hand  and  take 
Erzerum    with    the   other   is   a 
considerable     agglomeration.  — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

One  hopeful  sign  is  that  there 
are  fewer  new  books  dealing 
with  the  cau-ses  of  the  war  and 
more  discussing  what  is  to  hap- 
pen afterward. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  Democratic  party  is  said 
to  be  unanimously  in  favor  of 
Boss  Barnes  as  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

If  it  is  only  a  matter  of  lan- 
guage that  is  in  dispute  with 
Germany,  both  countries  ought 
to  be  able  to  fix  things  up  by 
coining  a  new  word. — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

Little  Holland  finds  com- 
pensation for  its  troubles  as  a 
neutral.  The  Holland-American 
SteanLsIiip  Company's  dividend 
for  191.5  was  .50  per  cent.  In 
1914  it  was  17. — Boston  Herald. 

Trouble  witli  this  key-noting 
thing  is  that  there  are  too  many 
key-notcrs  and  the  confased 
singers  produce  something  that 
sounds  more  like  a  riot  than 
one  grand  sweet  song. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Prom  Mr.  Root's  disiipction 
between  Mexico  and  Belgium  it 
appears  that  moral  sentiment 
should  only  operate  at  a  dis- 
tance of  .3,000  miles  and  where 
there  are  no  American  invest- 
ments to  spoak  of. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


AN  OLD  TRICK. 


At  any  rate.  Colonel  House  can  never  claim  that  he  was  misquoted. — 

Columbia  Stale. 

Reports  of  Russia's  military  death  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

"In  case  of  war  perhaps  I  would  go,"  says  T.  R.  Who  stuck  that 
"perhaps"  in  there?; — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Very  few  of  the  Republicans  jmnped  upon  the  elastic  frame  of  Mr. 

Taft  because  he  did  not  rush  into  a  war  with  Mexico. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Talking  about  reciprocity,  George  Viereck  says  he  is  ashamed  of  the 

United  States. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

Certain  Republicans  have 
just  discovered  that  their  moral 
feelings  were  greatly  outraged 
by  the  Administration  eighteen 
months  ago. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Gasoline  is  naturally  higher 
since  instead  of  one  set  of  divi- 
(h'nds  and  offlcers  to  pay,  the 
l)roduccrs  now  -  have  to  take 
care  of  sixteen  sets. — Boston 
Transcript. 

And  now  England  calls  out 
the  married  men.  Albion  is 
learning  at  last  the  necessity  of 
having  real  fighting  men  of  ex- 
perience in  a  crisis  like  this. — 
Houston  Post. 

Colonel  House,  in  reply  to 
the  newspaper  reporters  who 
besieged  him  in  Exu-ope,  finally 
admitted  that  Europe  was 
always  a  pleasant  place  to  visit. 
— Chattanooga  News. 

The  Republican  position  on 
tlio  Philippine  question  is  now 
cU>ar.  The  admuiistration  of 
the  Islands  by  the  Democrats 
has  been  so  bad  that  it  proves 
the  natives  incapable  of  self- 
government. — The  Masses  (New 
York). 

The  British  debt,  March  1. 
will  be  clo.se  to  $11,000,000,000. 
Terrible!  Almost  $240  per  capi- 
ta! .\t  this  rate  it  will  .soon 
ri>ach  the  gross  debt  of  New 
York  City,  which  was  nearly 
$;{00  per  capita.  Juno  30,  if 
reckoned  from  the  last  general 
census  in  the  siimc  manner  — 
New  York  World. 


— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


ARMED  MERCHANTMEN 


PROFOUXD  DISSATISFACTION  with  Mr.  Lansing 
pervades  the  German  press,  and  his  entire  stand  upon 
the  submarine  controversy  is  condemned.  His  policy 
is  described  as  "shifty,"  and  he  is  considered  to  be  actuated 
by  pro-British  sentiments.  His  recent  proposals  regarding  his 
"code  of  rules  for  submarine  warfare,"  with  its  suggestion  that 
Germany  should  not  sink  unarmed  merchantmen  if  the  AUies 
would  agree  that  no 
guns  should  be  carried 
upon  ships  of  commerce, 
have  been  more  than 
coldly  received  in  the 
Empire  of  William  II. 
His  protest  against  the 
German  notice  that  all 
armed  merchantmen  are 
to  be  sunk  as  being  in 
reality  Avar-ships,  and 
his  suggestion  that, 
whether  armed  or  not, 
all  ships  not  obviously 
war-ships  should  be  duly 
notified  before  attack, 
have  rendered  Berlin 
suspicious  as  to  the 
Americanism  of  his  mo- 
tives. The  Kreuzzei- 
tung,  a  frankly  militaris- 
tic organ,  indignantly 
protests  that  Mr.  Lan- 
sing is  trying  to  se- 
cure an  advantage  for 
Great  Britain,  and  it 
remarks : 


"His  proposals  are 
unacceptable  because 
they  protect  the  con- 
scious domination  of 
England  upon  the  sea 
and  they  uphold  her 
policy  of  starving 
Germany." 


demned  by  the  Hamburger  Nachrichlen  as  distinctly  one-sided. 
As  the  organ  of  a  shipping  community  it  is  perhaps  natural  for 
the  Nachrichlen  to  be  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  German 
seamen,  as  it  seems  to  be  when  it  writes: 

"The  Lansing  proposals  have  evidently  been  conceived  far 
from  the  European  War,  and  without  consultation  with  practical 
men.     They  consider  only  merchant  ships  and  non-combatants, 

and  his  humanity  stops 
abruptly  when  it  comes 
to  the  brave  crews  of 
our  submarines — a  part 
of  the  human  family, 
too.  Old  men  tottering 
to  their  graves,  gouty 
women,  and  other  non- 
combatants  are  to  be 
solicitously  protected, 
while  the  brave  men  in 
the  submarines,  toiling 
unselfishly  for  their 
country  and  vahantly 
enduring  discomfort  and 
privations,  these  he- 
roes— in  the  most  bril- 
liant significance  of  that 
word' — are  to  be  left  with- 
out a  thought  to  innu- 
merable perils,  and  per- 
haps a  terrible  end,  like 
the  victims  of  the  Bar- 
along  murderers." 

But  the  Berlin  Fos- 
■nsche  Zeitvng,  while  not 
prepared  to  indorse  Mr. 
Lansing's  proposals  as 
submitted,  thinks  they 
form  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion: 
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lU  (1  l>y  ilie  Intcniatioual  Film  Service. 

AN  ALLIED  ANSAVER  TO  THE   "  BARALONG  "  CHARGE 


The  photograph,  taken  "  somewhere  In  the  North  Sea,"  shows  the  rescue  of  a 
German  sailor  by  the  crew  of  the  British  submarine  that  sank  his  ship.  "  The  crew 
exerted  all  their  efforts,"  declares  the  Paris  L' Illustration,  "  to  save  those  whose  lives 
its  torpedo  had  put  in  jeopardy."  In  the  foreground,  standing  on  the  flat  top  of 
the  submarine,  a  German  already  rescued  signals  hope  to  his  mates. 


Similar   opinions    are 
found  in  the  TugeHschr  Rundschau,  which  Avrites,  in  caustic  vein: 

"From  the  German  standpoint  we  can  best  characterize 
Mr.  Lansing's  proposals  by  remarking  that  they  would  ha\'e 
been  worded  in  precrisely  the  same  language  if  the  signature  at 
the  end  had  been  'Grey'  instead  of  'Lansing.'" 

Regarding  us  pityingly  as  a  pacifist  and  unmihtary  people, 
the  DeutHche  Tageszcilung  adopts  a  slightly  contemptuous  tone 
and  says: 

"Mr.  Lansing  seems  to  be  guided  in  his  judgment  of  what  a 
submarine  may  or  may  not  do  by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of 
merchant  vessels  rather  than  for  tln^  interests  "of  warfare.  From 
the  American  view-point  this  is,  of  course,  intelligible,  as  military 
interests  over  there  are  absent.  On  that  account  these  pro- 
posals in  their  inception  and  their  development  do  not  conform 
to  German  standpoints  and  German  interests.  Mr.  Lan.sing's 
proposals  would  render  it  impossible  to  Avage  submarine  war 
successfully." 

The  humanitarian  views  exprest  by  Mr.   Lansing  are  con- 


' '  This  proposal  may 
be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  the  American 
Government  is  con- 
vinced that  the  first 
essential  before  negotia- 
tions can  be  entered 
into  by  Germany  is  a 
definite  decision  on  the 
part  of  England  no 
longer  to  arm  her  merchant  vessels.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
submarine  commander  can  onlj'  knoAv  whether  a  merchant 
A'essel  is  armed  or  not  Avhen  it  is  entirely  too  late.  .  .  .  We  om- 
seh'^es  have  never  made  any  unreasonable  demands;  we  have 
simply  practised  reprisals  in  view  of  England's  attitude." 

British  sentiment  upon  the  subject  seems  to  be  pretty  ac- 
curately reflected  in  this  trenchant  paragraph  in  the  Toronto 

Saturday  Night: 

"The  notification  of  Germany  that,  after  March  1,  it  will 
torpedo  armed  merchant  ships  Avithout  warning,  makes  A'er^- 
little  difference  in  the  actual  situation,  except  that  the  United 
States  has  apparently  acquiesced  in  the  Kaiser's  abrogation  of  the 
international  law,  which  gaA^e  merchantmen  the  priAilege  of 
carrying  one  four-inch  gim  in  times  of  either  war  or  peace. 
Even  if  the  Allies  did  disarm  their  merchantmen,  German  sub- 
marines Avould  continue  to  sink  them  wheneA'er  they  offered 
themselves  as  targets,  and  the  same  lying  excuse  Avould  be 
proffered  that  has  been  used  in  connection  with  every  piratical 
outrage  of  the  past — namely,  that  the  submarine  captain  thought 
the  victim-ship  was  armed  and  had  acted  in  self-defense." 
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.ENGLAND'S   IRREGULAR   BLOCKADE 

THE  FRANK  DEBATE  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons has  made  it  clear  that,  while  the  British  Govern- 
ment i^rofesses  a  tender  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
it  has  not  the  least  intentit)n  of  substituting  an  effective,  legal 
blockade  of  Germany  for  the  Orders  in  Council — which  are  un- 
recognized by  international  law — under  which  Great  Britain  now 
interferes  with  the  trade  of  neu- 
tral nations.  The  British  editors 
still  continue  to  press  the  Gov- 
ernment to  regularize  its  proce- 
dure, and  •  insistently  demand 
that  the  jurisdiction  over  neu- 
tral commerce  on  the  high  seas 
be  transferred  from  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  Admiralty-,  where 
maritime  law  in  its  strictest 
sense  woidd  be  followed. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  thus  defines  the  posi- 
tion of  his  colleagues  when  he  is 
reported  by  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  as  saying  to  the  House 
of  Commons: 

"What  I  would  say  to  neutrals 
is  this:  There  is  one  main  ques- 
tion to  be  answered — Do  they 
admit  our  right  to  apply  the 
priiunples  which  were  applied 
l)y  the  American  Government 
in  the  war  between  the  North 
and  South — to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples to  modern  conditions,  and 
to  do  our  best  to  prevent  trade 
with  the  enemy  through  neutral 
countries? 

"If  they  say  'Yes' — as  they 
are  bound  in  fairness  to  say — 
then  I  would  say  to  them:  'Do 
let  chambers  of  commerce,  or 
whateveritmaybe,  do  their  best  to 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  distinguish.' 

"If,    on   the  other  hand,    the 
answer  is  that  we  are  not  entitled 
enemy  through  neutral  countries. 


BERLIN'S  VIEW  OP  THE   BLOCKADE. 


"  Come  along  in,  dear  Neutrals,  this  is  how 
rights  of  little  nations." 


to  interrupt  trade  with  the 
I  must  say  definitely  that  if 

neutral  countries  were  to  take  that  hue,  it  is  a  departure  from 

neutrality." 


This  position,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  is  entirely  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  demands  the  employment  of  a  regularly 
proclaimed  blockade.     It  says: 

"Blockade,  continuous  voyage,  an  enlarged  list  of  contra- 
band— all  these  are  recognized  legal  means  of  carrying  on  naval 
war,  and  their  employment  would  not  only  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  legal  arguments  which  the  United  States  are  pre- 
senting against  our  present  policy,  but  would  give  us  even  greater 
power  than  we  now  have  of  injuring  the  enemy.  This  was  the 
criticism  which  we  made  of  the  policy  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
when  Mr.  Asquith  first  explained  it,  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
completely  satisfactory  answer 

"The  practical  grievances  of  the  United  States  from  our 
blockade  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  but  their  legal  case  is 
very  strong.  They  will  recognize  acknowledged  principles  of 
international  law,  but  not  the  authority  of  Orders  in  Council. 
Is  it  maintained  that  by  meeting  the  American  view — as  we 
could  do  without  in  any  way  compromising  our  war  on  Ger- 
many's trade  at  sea — we  should  get  rid  of  one  set  of  difficulties 
only  to  fall  into  another?  That  would  be  an  intelligible  line 
of  argument,  and  if  it  is  influencing  the  Government  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  state  quite  frankly  what  the  grounds 
of  its  hesitation  are.  If  they  did,  it  would  not  only  strengthen 
its  position  at  home,  but  would  also,  we  think,  greatly  improve 
our  relations  with  neutral  Powers." 

'J- 

While  general  dissatisfaction  is  noted  in  the  British  press, 
the  French  papers  think  that  the  Allies  will  succeed  better  by 


appealing  to  the  good-will  of  neutrals  than  by  changing  to  the 
harassing  but  strictly  legal  method  of  a  proclaimed  blockade. 
The  Paris  Temps  says: 

"When  the  liberties  of  the  whole  world  are  at  stake,  neutral 
countries  might  well  submit  to  a  temporary  restriction  of  their 
own  liberty  to  assure  the  triumph  of  the  cause.  This  is  why 
Sir  Edward  Grey  considered  he  was  justified  in  making  his 
appeal  to  neutral  countries  and  asking  for  their  good-wiU,  which 

they  should  in  all  fairness  accord 
us  in  this  war,  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  her  aUies  have  staked 
their  lives,  their  wealth,  and  all 
their  naval  and  mihtary  resources 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  Temps  tells  us  what  Sir 
Edward  Grey  does  not  make 
any  too  clear — namely,  that  the 
AUies  propose  to  treat  as  enemies 
those  countries  which  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  them  in  this 
matter: 

"The  interests  of  individuals 
can  not  rank  before  the  interests 
of  civihzation,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  without  hesitation  asserted 
that  neutral  countries  which 
sought  to  prevent  the  Alhes  from 
putting  a  stop  to  trading  with 
the  enemy  wiU  cease  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Allies  to  be  neutrals.  That 
was  the  main  point  of  the  debate." 

What  neutrals  think  of  the 
whole  subject  is  exprest  with 
great  clarity  by  the  Copenha- 
gen Berlingske  Tidende  when  it 
remarks : 

"Neutrals  have  never  admit- 
ted the  legaUty  of  the  methods 
of  either  of  the  beUigerent  par- 
ties. The  belligerents  have  pre- 
tended to  comply  with  interna- 
tional law,  but  actually  have 
observed  it  only  when  they  had 

to.     Their  conduct  appears  to  neutrals  to  be  shaped  more  by 

their  opportunities  than  by  legalities." 

That  Sweden  is  particularly  displeased  with  present  condi- 
tions was  made  abundantly  clear  in  a  recent  debate  in  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  and  commenting  on  this  the  Berlin  Lokal 

Anzeiger  says: 

"According  to  Enghsh  views  no  State  is  neutral  which  does 
not  place  itself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  England  and  her 
starvation  -  scheme.  Anybody  who  does  not  recognize  this 
development  of  British  arrogance  must  be  converted  by  force. 
Sweden,  as  this  debate  proves,  is  not  inclined  to  listen  to  lectures 
on  logic  and  international  law  from  Sir  Edward  Grey." 

Count  Ernst  zu  Reventlow,  WTiting  in  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeilung,  agrees  with  other  prominent  German  publicists  in 
thinking  that  England  intends  to  "tighten  the  blockade,"  but 
he  regards  more  gravely  than  they  do  the  importance  of  this 
step.     He  writes: 

"The  German  press  almost  unanimously  describe  the  English 
decision  to  strengthen  the  blockade  as  a  matter  of  almost  com- 
plete indifference.  We  do  not  share  this  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  to  face  a  measure  the 
carrying  out  of  which  can  not  possibly  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  (lerman  Empire  and  to  the  Gernum  people.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  would  be  wrong  to  deceive  oneself  about  this. 
The  intensification  of  the  blockade  is  the  strongest  of  Britain's 
acts;  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  have  seen  that 
nothing  else  is  of  any  use. 

"It  is  a  lying  phrase  when  the  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  speaks  of  goods  which  Germany  needs  for  carrying 


we  take  care  of  the 
— ©  Ulk  (BerUn). 
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on  the  war.  In  reality,  the  object  of  the  British  Government 
is  to  increase  to  an  intolerable  point  the  privations  of  the  non- 
combatant  German  population.  Everything  else  is  subordinated 
to  this  noble  purpose,  because  Great  Britain  can  not,  and  sees 
that  she  can  not,  overthrow  the  combatant  part  of  the  German 
people.  The  German  people,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  will 
hold  out  in  this  case  also,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference." 


TURKISH  FINANCES  AND  FEELING— The  Constanti- 
nople Tanine  tells  us  that  patriotic  feeling  runs  so  high  in  Turkey 
that  the  people  sacrifice  their  last  penny  to  win  the  war.  The 
Stamboul  organ  begins  by  congratulating  Germany  upon  the 
satisfactory  jBnancial  conditions  there,  and  proceeds: 

"Germany's  Minister  of  Finance,  in  asking  for  ten  milliards 
of  marks  to  meet  war-expenses,  offered  abundant  evidence  of  his 
statement  that  the  .financial  condition  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  is  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  their  enemies. 

"The  financial  condition  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  is  supposed 
to  be  unsound,  but  it  is  far  better  than  that  of  Russia.  The 
rich  States  among  our  enemies — England  and  France — have  met 
A^^th  very  great  difficulties  already  in  providing  money  to  carry 
on  the  war.  But  Germany  and  Austria  have  been  able,  with 
resources  received  solely  from  their  own  subjects,  to  meet  their 
own  expenses  and  those  of  their  allies. 

"Aside  from  the  necessity  our  enemies  are  under  of  negotiat- 
ing foreign  loans,  there  is  another  great  difference  between  them 
and  us.  With  the  exception  of  France,  the  war  is  not  with 
them  a  people's  war.  In  Russia,  the  fighter  is  the  Czar;  in 
England,  the  Government;  in  Italy,  Salandra  and  Sonino;  while 
with  us,  men  of  the  several  races  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Bassorah  are  not  only  bearing  arms  and  shedding  their  blood, 
but  are  devoting  all  their  possessions,  sacrificing  all  they  have, 
for  their  country.    This  explains  our  successes  on  the  battle-fields. 

"For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been  fighting  for  our  lives, 
our  honor,  our  fatherland,  and  our  religion,  and  they  are  all 
bound  up  in  the  outcome  of  this  war.  Therefore  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessary  we  shall  make,  and  no  one  shall  hear  a 
word  of  complaint  from  us." 


JAPAN   WOOING   RUSSIA 

MUTUAL  SUSPICION,  we  are  told,  has  long  been 
entertained  by  Japan  and  Russia;  and  the  Russian 
advance  in  Manchuria  and  IMongolia,  before  the 
present  war,  was  watched  at  Tolcyo  with  uneasy  apprehension. 
Now,  however,  the  feeling  between  Petrograd  and  the  Mikado's 
capital  has  entirely  changed.  The  Japanese  have  discovered 
that  the  Russians  are  not  really  rivals,  and  wo  learn  that  active 
steps  are  being  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
alliance  between  the  two  countries.  The  recent  visit  of  Grand 
Duke  George  Mikhailovitch,  the  Czar's  cousin,  to  Japan  has 
revived  the  newspaper-comment  on  the  project,  and  the  tone 
of  the  Japanese  press  to-day  is  more  friendly  to  Russia  than  it 
has  been  for  a  generation.  The  Tokyo  Asahi,  perhaps  the  most 
widely  read  daily  in  Japan,  has  devoted  much  space  to  Russian 
affairs,  and  one  of  its  correspondents  in  Petrograd  describes  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Sazonoff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Alinister,  in 
which  a  Russo-Japanese  alliance  was  frankly  advocated  by  the 
Muscovite  statesman.     The  correspondent  writes: 

"For  some  time  Mr.  Sazonoff  did  aU  the  talking  himself,  but 
at  last  I  found  a  chance  to  put  to  him  the  question  to  which  I 
came  particularly  to  get  his  answer.  'Will  j'ou  favor  me,  your 
Excellency,'  I  ventured  to  ask,  'with  yoiu'  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  concluding  a  Russo-Japanese  alUance?' 

"I  had  expected  that  the  answer  would  be  diplomatic,  evasive, 
and  non-committal.  To  my  great  surprize,  Mr.  Sazonoff  east 
aside  all  finesse  of  diplomacy,  and  met  my  question  with  a  direct, 
clear  answer.  'A  Russo-Japanese  alliance  would  be  most 
desu-able,'  said  Mr.  Sazonoff.  'Such  an  alliance  Avill  in  no  wise 
adversely  affect  Japan's  alhance  with  Great  Britain;  the  first 
will  materially  strengthen  the  second.  The  present  war  has 
brought  Japan  and  Russia  close  together,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  two  nations  should  not  cement  the  ties  of  friendship 
abeady  existing  by  entering  into  an  alliance.'" 

A  writer  in  the  Tokyo  Far  East,  a  weekly  organ  published  in 


■^;?;<;?s 
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THE  CHALLKNGK. 

'  Haiti    Who  comos  there  7 
'  Neutral." 
Prove  it  I" 


— Punch  (London;. 
LONDON   WANTS   A   STRICTER  BLOCKADE 


LET  THE  NAVY  DO  IT. 

Lady  Macbeth  (Admiral  Jellicoe  to  Sir  Edward  Grey) — "  Infirm 
of  purpose  .  .  .  give  me  the  daggers." — "Mac-bcth,"  Act  II,  Same  2. 

— Passing  Uliow  (London). 
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English,  informs  us  that  long  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  a 
number  of  Japanese  statesmen  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  with  Russia.  One  of  them  was  the  late 
General  Count  Kiiroda.  Prince  Ito  was  also  an  ardent  advocate 
of  a  Russo-Japanese  entente,  w-hilo  the  memoirs  of  the  late 
Count  Hayashi  show  that  it  was  his  sincere  desire  to  establish  a 
good  understanding   with  Russia.     These  statesmen,  however, 


THE   SCHOOLBOY  OF   REIMS 

Censoring  the  "shining  morning  face."  TWs  little  fellow  may 
meet  a  German  asphyxiating  shell  when  he  is  on  bis  way  to  school, 
so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  carry  his  mask  with  him.  He  and  his 
schoolmates  must  line  up  in  the  school-yard  at  frequent  intervals  for 
"mask-inspection,"  a  rigorous  "safety-first"  measure  needful  in  this 
the  most  shell-stricken  city  in  all  the  torrid  war-zone  of  France. 


were  somewhat  ahead  of  their  time,  and  their  efforts  received 
little  response  either  from  Russia  or  from  their  own  country. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Taiyo,  an  influential  Tokyo  monthly, 
an  anonymous  writer,  supposed  to  be  a  "high  official,"  echoes  the 
view  exprest  by  Mr.  Sazonoff,  and  asserts  that  an  alliance  with 
Russia  would  be  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  since  Japan 
has  made  a  formidable  enemy  of  Germany.  Another  writer  in 
the  same  magazine  believes  that  the  tremendous  potential  power 
of  the  Slav  race  is  something  which  Japan  must  not  lose  sight  of 
in  formulating  her  future  foreign  policy,  and  asserts  that  Japan 
mtist  do  the  utmost  to  cultivate  Ruu  ia's  friendship. 

Th.0  Shin-Nippon,  "Count  Okuma's  monthly  organ,  also 
contains  an  article  from  the  pen  of  an  able  journalist,  voicing 
much  the  same  views  as  are  exprest  by  the  two  writers  in  the 
Taiyo.    This  journalist  deplores  the  fact  that  the  Japanese,  as  a 


rule,  know  much  less  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people  than  they 
know  of  England,  France,  German.y,  or  the  United  States,  and 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  vu-tually  Japan's  next- 
door  neighbor.     He  continues: 

"At  the  end  of  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  Russia,  along  with 
France  and  Germany,  interfered  with  our  terms  of  peace  with 
China.  The  incident  aroused  bitter  resentment  among  my 
countrymen.  At  that  very  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Russia  was  the  country  with  which  we  must  eventually  become 
friendly.  With  that  end  in  view  I  went  to  Petrograd  to  study 
Russia  and  her  people.  Upon  my  return  home  I  did  all 
I  could  among  my  countrymen  to  awaken  interest  in  Russia, 
but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  an  effort  to  create  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  countries.  Strange  to  say,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  proved  a  potent  factor  in  the  establishment  of 
close  friendship  between  the  two  nations.  Russia  began  to 
realize  the  misconception  of  Japan  largely  created  by  the  Kaiser's 
picture  of  the  yellow  peril,  while  Japan  ceased  to  be  frightened 
by  Russia." 

The  writer  then  describes  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Russians 
toward  the  Japanese: 

"To-day  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Russians  are 
treating  Japanese  travelers  and  visitors  as  their  allies.  To  the 
peoples  of  Japan  and  Russia,  if  not  to  their  Governments,  the 
Russo-Japanese  alliance  is  almost  a  matter  of  course.  To  Russia 
such  an  alliance  would  prove  to  be  a  great  benefit,  as  it  would 
enable  her  to  devote  her  whole  attention  to  strengthening  her 
position  in  Europe.  From  my  personal  observations  I  am 
prepared  to  assert  that  the  Russians,  both  official  and  non- 
official,  are  eager  for  an  alliance  with  Japan. 

"As  for  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  it  will  by  no  means  be 
weakened  by  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with  Russia.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  prolong  the  term  of  the  alliance  with  England. 
It  should  be  Japan's  policy  to  cooperate  with  England  on  sea 
and  with  Russia  on  land." 


THE  "PACT  OF  KONOPISHT "— In  an  article  in  the 
London  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  H.  W.  Steed  professes  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  mysterious  \'isit  the  Kaiser  paid  to  the 
Austrian  Crown  Prince  in  the  summer  of  1914.  In  the  London 
Times,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Pact  of  Konopisht, "  we  find 
this  convenient  summary  of  the  story: 

"A  fortnight  before  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  at  Serajevo,  they 
were  visited  at  their  castle  of  Konopisht,  in  Bohemia,  bj'^  the 
German  Emperor  and  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  Much  mys- 
tery has  always  surrounded  this  meeting.  Probably  no  single 
human  being  has  ever  believed  the  semiofficial  statement  that 
the  German  Emperor  went  to  Konopisht  to  see  the  rose-gar- 
dens in  full  bloom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  at 
all  clear  that  the  object  of  the  Kaiser  was  merely  to  perfect 
his  military  preparations 

"The  story  is  that  at  Konopisht  the  Kaiser  and  the  Archduke 
made  a  secret  compact.  The  paramount  desire  of  the  Archduke 
and  his  ambitious  wife  was  to  make  provision  for  their  two 
sons,  who  were  debarred  by  the  Hapsburg  Family  Law  from 
attaining  Imperial  rank  in  Aiistria-Hungary.  The  Kaiser,  it  is 
said,  unfolded  his  great  scheme  of  war.  Russia  was  to  be  pro- 
voked to  a  conflict  with  Germany  and  Austria.  France  was  to 
be  instantly  smitten  to  the  dust.  The  abstention  of  England 
was  considered  certain.  So  far,  we  are  on  fairly  familiar  ground. 
Now  come  the  new  features  of  the  story.  We  are  told  tliat 
the  Kaiser  proposed  to  reconstitute  the  old  Jagellouian  King- 
dom of  Poland,  with  Lithuania  and  the  Uliraine,  stretching  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  This  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
Francis  Ferdinand,  and,  at  his  death,  of  his  eldest  son.  For  the 
second  son  a  kingdom  was  to  be  carved  out  which  would  include 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Servia,  the  Slav  coast  of  the  Eastern  Adri- 
atic, and  Saloniki — again  a  reversion,  with  modifications  and 
additions,  to  the  days  when  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  united 
under  one  Crown.  German  Austria,  with  Trieste,  was  to  pass 
to  the  present  heir,  the  Archduke  Charles  Joseph,  and  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  German  Empire.  Such,  it  is  stated,  was  the 
Pact  of  Konopisht — a  pact  which  would  have  created  a  huge 
military  and  economic  alliance  and  would  ha\t>  made  the  Kaiser 
supremo  in  Europe  and  perhaps  throughout  the  Old  World." 
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A  NEW  RAILROAD-STATION,   "CONCEIVED  ON  THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  SCALE." 

But  the  very  size  and  beauty  of  this  building,  now  in  process  of  erection  in  Chicago,  would  be  viewed  by  some  railway-financiers  as  an  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  luxury.  When  completed,  this  $60,000  000  Union  Passenger  Terminal  will  be  used  by  the  Pennsylvania;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads.    American  railway-stations  have  cost  $2.50,000,000  in  the  last  six  years. 


RAILROAD  STATIONS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 


THAT  OUR  RAILROADS  "go  in  too  much  for  gilded 
stairs  and  marble  halls,"  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Evans,  chief  commissioner  of  the  State  railways  of 
Queensland,  Australia.  Commenting  on  this  statement,  which 
was  made  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  the  Chicago  Engineers' 
Club,  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  admits  that  we  "have  gone  mad 
on  the  subject  of  providing  enormous  marble  passenger-stations, 
with  immense  amounts  of  waste  space  in  them,  observation- 
cars,  buffets,  smoking-cars,  valets,  maids,  barbers  and  barber- 
shops, and  stenographers,  unnecessarily  duplicated  passenger- 
train  service,  and  scores  of  other  luxuries,  which  cost  money  and 
which  are  unknown  on  the  railways  of  any  other  country."  It 
is  the  belief  of  Reginald  Gordon,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
this  subject  to  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  February), 
that  these  charges,  which  he  considers  justified,  reflect  not  so 
much  on  the  railroads  as  on  the  communities  that  have  forced 
them  into  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cites  examples 
of  other  railway-structures  that  can  and  do  carry  their  in- 
vestment-charges, altho  they  are  "sufficiently  imposing  for 
the  most  exacting."     Says  Mr.  Gordon: 

"The  railways  of  the  United  States  have  expended  for  new 
passenger-stations  during  the  last  six  years  a  total  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  and  have  in  contem- 
plation an  outlay  of  seventy-five  millions  more  within  a  short 
time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  is  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  real  plight  of  the  railways  and  the  difficulties 
that  now  beset  their  operation,  can  the  extravagance  shown  in 
these  magnificent  terminals  be  justified  as  a  wise  policy  of 
the  future? 

"The  traveling  public  have  become  accustomed  to  expect 
magnificent  terminal  stations  in  all  large  and  in  many  small 
cities.  Formerly,  the  average  terminal  on  American  railways, 
called  the  depot,  was,  in  comparison  with  buildings  of  the  same 
kind  in  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe,  badly  arranged, 
often  too  small  to  accommodate  thts  traffic,  and  usually  ill-cared 
for  and  dirty.  With  an  awakened  public  spirit  and  ever-increas- 
ing demands  by  travelers  for  better  facilities,  the  railways,  a  few 
years  ago,  embarked  on  a  policy  of  lavish  expenditures,  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  built  mammoth  stations  that  are,  it 
must  be  said,  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind  in 
I  he  world. 

"Has  it  not  been  overdone?     Do  the  people  at  large  realize 


the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  railways  to  provide  these 
improvements?  Do  they  appreciate  to  any  marked  extent  the 
architectural  features;  and  do  they  ever  stop  to  consider  their 
carrying-charges?  These  considerations  do  not  apply  to  the 
way  stations,  with  the  replacement  and  improvement  of  which 
there  is  little  fault  to  find;  for  the  average  way  station  on 
American  railways  usually  has  been  found  to  be  ugly,  poorly 
lighted,  and  dirty,  yet  a  place  where  one  must  often  wait  for 
long  periods  of  time;  and  any  needed  improvement  in  the 
appearance  and  size  of  the  building,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  kept,  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  public  and, 
within  reasonable  limits,  a  proper  expenditure  for  the  railway 
to  make." 

After  a  catalog  of  some  of  our  big  stations  and  a  statement 
of  the  millions  that  they  have  cost  us,  the  writer  goes  on: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  accommodations  for  the  public 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  for 
passenger-facilities.  Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  stations 
in  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Em-ope,  having  as  great  a 
traffic-density  as  that  at  the  places  just  noted  in  the  United 
States,  wherein  the  first  consideration  was  to  furnish  ample 
space  for  incoming  and  outgoing  passengers  and  convenient 
means  for  enabling  the  former  to  reach  the  street  and  for  the 
latter  to  gain  access  to  the  trains;  at  the  same  time  providing 
all  necessary  conveniences  and  facilities.  These  buildings 
usually  are  not  beautiful.  Many  of  them  are  not  imposing.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  designed  solely  for  station-purposes, 
and,  in  most  cases,  they  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
traffic.  Their  cost  has  been  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
spent  for  similar  purposes  in  the  United  States.  These  station- 
buildings,  however,  would  hardly  satisfy  the  American  traveling 
public.  It  is  a  national  trait  with  us  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that 
which  fulfils  its  pm-pose  without  ostentation. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  railway-operating  conditions 
in  foreign  countries  do  not  present  the  same  problems  as  prevail 
here.  American  railway-managers  when  planning  new  stations 
must  look  to  the  inevitable,  rapid  growth  of  communities  and 
the  traffic  resulting  therefrom;  whereas  in  Europe,  population 
is  more  nearly  stationai-y  and  less  provision  need  be  made  for 
future  growth.  The  American  road  must  furnish  facilities 
ample  for  the  ensuing  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  structures, 
therefore,  must  be  built  of  largo  capacity,  but  have  we  not 
treated  the  matter  of  size  and  ornamentation  as  the  end  rather 
than  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  our  purpose?  And  have 
we  not  overdone  the  ornamental,  the  artistic  side  of  our  work. 
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and  as  a  result  Iniilt  stations  that  are  not  appreciated  by  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  crowd  that  uses  them? 

"It  is  obvious  that  a  railway,  in  improving  or  rebuilding  a 
passenger-terminal  station,  must  look  well  into  the  futur<\  not 
onlj'  providing  for  probable  growth  of  tralTic,  but  designing  the 
station  so  as  to  furnish  at  once  every  reasonable  facility  for 
through  travelers  and  the  quickest  means  of  access  to  and  egress 
from  suburban  trains  as  well.  Granted  that  these  things  involve 
a  large  expenditure  of  capital,  is  it  not  the  dutj'  of  every  board 
of  directors  to  plan  their  great  terminals  so  as  to  make  them, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  revenue-producers  by  combining  the 
station  proper  with  such  a  form  of  business  buildmg  as  is  required 
by  the  sm-rounding  neighborhood,  designing  the  building  with 
an  eye  to  good  architectural  effect,  but  avoiding  entirely  the 
construction    of    magnificent    stations    embodying    decorative 


A  KOOM   OF  MAGNIFICENT   DISIANCES 

The  main  waiting-room  in  tLe  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  Yorli, 
whlcli  is  considered  the  most  wasteful  of  our  railroad-stations  as  an 
investment,  tho  a  magnificent  architectural  triumph. 


features  which  cost  so  much  and  from  which  there  can  be  no 
du'ect  return.  Possibly  this  may  be  brought  about  to  a  degree 
by  an  education  of  the  public  taste.  The  people  at  large  have 
been  brought  to  expect  the  magnifieent  features  of  a  railway- 
station  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  they  can  be  shown  that  ulti- 
mately, if  the  railroads  are  to  exist  under  private  corporate 
management,  every  dollar  of  outlay  must  earn  its  quota  of 
interest  just  as  it  must  in  any  manufacturing  or  commercial 
undertaking,  they  may  be  led  to  take  a  more  reasonable  view 
of  the  matter  and  find  their  satisfaction  not  in  admiration  of  the 
size  and  l^eauty  of  such  terminals,  but  in  the  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  all  waiting-rooms,  concourses,  train-platforms, 
and  the  means  of  access  thereto,  as  well  as  in  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness  which  should  prevail  in  every  portion  of  such  buildings 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  body  of  employees. 

"The  people,  in  buying  transportation,  will  not,  knowingly, 
pay  for  architectural  monuments,  nor  artistic  ceilings,  nor 
vast  areas  in  which  they  may  congregate  to  look  at  beautiful 
frescoes  and  well-chosen  inscriptions.  It  is  not  the  function  of  a 
railway  to  provide  these  embellishments  of  a  station  either  for 
esthetic  effect  or  for  the  education  of  the  people  at  large.  They 
are  incidentals  in  producing  a  pleasing  result,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  ultimately  some  portion  of  tho  community 
must  pay  for  all  such  things,  if  not  in  higher  fares,  then  by 
added  taxation  brought  about  by  Ojvernment  ownership." 

Wo  read  that  the  worst  of  our  stations,  as  an  investment,  is 
tho  Pennsylvania  in  New  York,  enormously  expensive,  and  not 
producing  adequate  income.     At  the  Grand  Central  conditions 


are  somewhat  different,  for  altho  the  station  itself  is  unprofit- 
able and  oven  more  costly  than  the  Pennsylvania,  the  yards  aro 
arranged  so  that  buildings  can  be  erected  over  them,  and  the 
property  will  thus  ultimately  pay  for  its  own  improvement. 
The  Union  Station  at  Washington  is  another  white  elephant, 
but  may  be  justified  as  a  "monument"  by  its  location  among 
Government  buildings.  The  new  Northwestern  station  at 
Chicago,  costing  over  sixteen  millions,  involves  "no  attempt  to 
utilize  any  part  of  the  site."  The  same  is  true  of  the  new 
Kansas  City  terminal.  Other  sinners  are  the  twin-cities  in 
Minnesota,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Spokane,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  author  warmly  commends  the  Hudson  Terminal  in  New 
York  as  a  "notable  exception"  to  the  list  of  extravagances,  but 
this  is  hardly  more  than  a  pair  of  office-buildings  with  a  rapid- 
transit  station  in  the  basement.  New  stations  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  include  offlce-structtires,  are 
also  commended.  Large  stations  abroad  and  in  Canada  are 
often  combined  with  hotels.  There  has  always  been  a  hotel 
in  the  St.  Louis  Union  Station.  The  writer  suggests  that  this 
may  be  a  way  to  help  terminals  to  earn  their  cost,  altho  the 
travehng  public  in  the  United  States  has  never  taken  kindly  to  it. 


AN  EASY  HABIT  TO   DROP 

IT  IS  WASTE  to  light  a  big  or  little  cigar  when  none  at 
all  wiU  do,  and  the  extreme  ease  with  which  the  tobacco- 
user  may  abandon  his  habit  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Abbe,  senior  surgeon  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Practitioners'  Society  of  this  city 
and  printed  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  January  29). 
Dr.  Abbe  strongly  opposes  the  use  of  tobacco.  We  live,  he 
says,  in  a  temperate  climate,  where  the  weed's  stimulating 
effect  is  not  needed,  and  the  familiarity  that  we  have  gained 
with  it  during  the  last  three  centuries  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  "nervous  overactivity,"  as  he  terms  it,  for  which  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  noted.  Its  use  he  classes  as  a  harmful 
habit,  with  "drinking,  treating,  spitting,  chewing  gum,"  and 
other  usages,  incidental  to  life,  but  not  essential  to  it.  We  had 
better  all  give  it  up,  he  believes;  and  fortunately  we  shall  have 
no  trouble  in  doing  so.     He  says: 

"My  experience  has  been  to  find  very  rarely  a  man  or  woman 
who  can  not  easily  abandon  tobacco,  especially  people  of  mature 
years.  There  is  no  drug-habit  which  so  lightly  holds  its  victims. 
It  is  essentially  a  social  habit.  It  is  fostered  by  association 
with  others  who  are  smoking,  or  with  certain  places  which 
.suggest  it,  or  by  advertisements  thrusting  themselves  in  the  faces 
of  the  tempted.  Eveiy  journal,  illustrated  paper,  newspaper, 
sign-board,  or  one's  very  morning  mail  brings  alluring  pictures 
x)f  a  face  of  extraordinary  cheerfulness  pulUng  on  a  pipe,  or  an 
Oriental  woman  of  surpassing  attraction  giving  the  tobacco  a 
name,  or  appealing  to  patriotism  and  the  necessity  of  tobacco 
to  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  views 
of  our  noble  Hudson  above  Grant's  Tomb  is  wholly  obscured 
by  a  huge  house-top  advertisement  of  a  so-called  'America's 
greatest  cigaret ' 

"Fortunately,  it  is  a  habit  that  can  be  easily  given  up.  When 
fashion  dictates,  its  decline  will  soon  follow.  Already  one  sees 
more  and  more  men  enjoy  each  other's  company  after  dinner 
without  smoking.  Conversation  seems  e\en  more  worth  while 
when  men  are  not  artificially  put  at  their  ease  by  after-dinner 
cigars,  which  would  seem  to  level  iip  the  ordinary  man  lo  the 
type  of  higher  intellectuality  by  occupying  his  hands  in  smoking 
and  gi\ing  him  an  undue  sense  of  imi)ortan('e.  Pan  passu  with 
the  recently  demonstrated  deteriorating  infiuence  of  alcohol 
in  all  nations,  followed  by  a  decline  in  social  use  of  liquor  and 
wine,  we  all  have  noted  the  growing  feciing  against  tobacco. 
In  business  there  have  been  scores  of  men'amile  houses,  notably 
in  Western  cities,  who  have  prohibited  cigaret-smokiug  as  far 
as  possible,  and  discourag(>d  its  use  by  (it>rks  and  employees. 
Efficiency  has  been  increased,  and  the  morale  of  omployt>es 
improved  by  it.  In  schools  accumulated  statistics  show  that 
the  grading  of  boys,  smokers  of  cigarets  and  non-smokers,  gives 
a  large  percentage  in  favor  of  abstinence.     This  seems  to  be  more 
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universal  in  colleges  and  high  schools,   the  more  widely  this 
subject  has  been  investigated.     Higher  averages  of  work,  less 

delinquency,  more  prize-men  are  everywhere  found 

"Fortunately,  it  is,  as  remarked  before,  a  habit  so  easily 
surrendered  that  I  have  never  seen  a  man,  in  middle  and  late  \\iv, 
especially,  who  has  not  immediately  responded  to  my  advice 
that  he  must  be  a  quitter.  Scores  of  men  I  have  known  to 
throw  an  unfinished  cigar  into  the  fireplace  and  say,  'Never 
again!'  Occasionally  one  begs  to  be  allowed  to  trj"  it  a  little, 
but  when  no  compromise  is  permitted  his  will  is  strengthened 
and  he  braces  up  to  the  final  complete  decision." 


AMERICAN  CHEMICALS   AFTER   THE   WAR 

THAT  THE  OUTLOOK  is  favorable  for  building  up  a 
successful  and  profitable  chemical  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  the  opinion  of  B.  L.  MuiTay,  chief  chemist  of 
INIerck  &  Co.  In  an  address  before  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Pi-oducts,  in  New  York,  IVIr. 
INIiuTay  pointed  out  the  enlargement  of  existing  plants  that 
has  already'  been  forced  by  scarcity  due  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  New  establishments  have  arisen  on  a  very  large 
scale,  not  only  increasing  the  output  of  former  manufacturers, 
but  creating  supplies  of  materials  for  which  we  previously 
depended  on  foreign  countries.  There  is  a  broad  and  sub- 
stantial basis,  Mr.  Murray  thinks,  on  which  the  American 
chemical  industry  may  exist  and  compete  with  that  of  other 
countries.  We  quote  an  abstract  given  in  Weekly  Drug  Markets 
(New  York,  February  9).     Says  Mr.  Mun-ay: 

"Nearly  all  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals  are  found  in  our  country.  Many  of  them  are  in 
unheard-of  abundance,  while  others  are  found  in  amounts  that 
place  us  in  a  very  favorable  position  compared  \vith  that  of 
other  countries.  There  are  really  only  a  few  of  necessary  raw 
materials  of  w^hich  we  have  no  native  supphes.  And  they  are 
mostly  articles  that  have  become  practical  monopolies  of  single 
countries  that  can  not  possibly  consume  them  in  their  entirety. 
These  countries  will  divide  their  supplies  with  us  for  their  own 
benefit,  if  not  for  ours. 

"We  have  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  lead  in  quantities  larger 
than  any  other  country;  of  gold,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
more  than  enough  to  meet  our  requirements.  We  are  only  just 
beginning  to  use  our  deposits  of  other  metals,  such  as  bismuth. 
The  great  varieties  of  salts  and  ores  used  in  making  alkalies  and 
acids  are  plentiful.  These  are  pyrites,  phosphate  rock,  natm'al 
borax,  common  salt,  etc.  And  natiu-al  brine  from  the  earth 
furnishes  oiu"  chlorin  and  bromin.  Our  Pacific  coast,  or  rather 
the  ocean  itself,  is  producing  annually  for  us  great  crops  of  kelp 
and  seaweed  in  which  is  potash,  and  also  iodin.  Large  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  growing  up  in  which  a  small  part  of 
this  raw  material  is  being  worked  up.  But  it  is  only  a  small  part. 
We  are  still  searching  for  supplies  of  potash  easy  to  work,  so  that 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  demands  may  be  better  met. 
Feldspar,  a  very  common  rock,  contains  the  coveted  potash;  but 
feldspar  is  still  unconquered.  It  may  be  conquered  to-moiTow, 
or  perhaps  to-day.  Alunite,  another  potash-bearing  mineral,  is 
yielding  its  wealth  to  one  of  our  new  manufacturing  enterprises 
to-day. 

"Among  the  acid-plants  of  the  United  States  there  are  prob- 
ably some  of  the  largest  of  the  world,  due  to  the  enormous 
additions  made  last  year.  Sulfuric  acid,  chamb"r  acid,  and  later 
contact  acid,  have  been  made  here  on  a  large  scale  since  the  time 
that  .lohn  Harrison  turned  out  his  300  carboys  in  Philadelphia 
in  1793.  Since  that  early  period  the  main  raw  materials  avail- 
able for  sulfuric  acid,  pyrites  and  similar  sulfur-bearing  ores, 
have  found  a  supplement  and  rival  in  the  natural  sulfur  of 
Louisiana,  where  t\w  genius  of  the  now  deceased  Frasch  worked 
out  the  method  of  pumping  the  molten  brownish-yellow  liquid — 
almost  pure  sulfur — from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Nitric  acid 
is  still  made  mostly  from  Chilean  nitrate,  but  the  process  of 
making  it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  electric  methods  seems 
to  be  established  on  a  commercial  basis  in  the  South.  At  any 
rate,  we  could  supplant  the  Chilean  material  if  this  supply 
should  at  any  time  cease  to  become  obtainabh;. 

"It  is  thus  seen  that  we  are  well  provided  with  all  raw  material 
needed  for  the  larg(i  inorganic  staples.  The  sujjjjly  of  the  basic 
materials  for  our  organic  chemical  manufactures  runs  not  less 
freely.     Our  unmeasxu-ed  cereal-crops  furniah  us  grain-alcohol 


and  ether,  our  forests  wood-aleoliol,  acetone,  and  acetic  acid,  as 
well  as  resin  and  turpentine  abundantly  and  cheaply;  nor  do 
Ave  need  to  go  out  of  our  country  to  find  the  raw  material  for 
oxalic,  lactic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids.  A  great  variety  of 
plants  yielding  technical  or  medicinal  drugs  grows  between  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  .jOtli  degree  of  latitude  of  oiu-  main- 
land. Others  may  be  made  to  grow  here.  You  are  aware  of 
the  incessant  actiAnties  of  our  Government,  particularly  those 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  experimental  gi-owing  of 
foreign  plants  on  our  soil,  and  notably  such  plants  as  camphor- 
trees,  miscellaneous  fruits,  cereals,  and  others.  The  results 
have  been  veiy  valuable.  Our  insular  possessions,  especially 
the  Philippine  Islands,  offer  further  possibihties  as  well  as 
probabilities,  and  it  may  be  said  without    exaggeration,  that 


THE   GKAND   CKNTEAL'S   WAITING-ROOM. 

This  New  York  station,  used  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Raih^oads,  is  too  costly  in  itself, 
but  the  buildings  to  be  erected  over  the  railroad-yards  will  eventu- 
ally produce  a  handsome  income  and  justify  the  investment. 


there  is  hardly  a  plant  that  could  not  successfully  be  raised  in 
some  part  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

"However,  as  far  as  technical  and  medicinal  chemicals  are 
concerned,  modern  development  of  science  and  industry  has 
made  mankind  more  and  more  independent  of  crops  subject 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  climate.  Synthetic  produc- 
tion has  in  many  cases  outclassed  the  work  of  the  sun,  at  least 
the  sun  of  to-day.  Indigo,  alizarin,  vanillin,  and  theobromin 
are  a  few  names  in  the  long  list  of  natural  drugs  now  manufactun>d 
synthetically,  and,  almost  without  an  exception,  out  of  ordiiuiry 
coal-tar.  They  may  be  regarded  as  products  from  prehistoric 
sunshine.  Tho  eighteen  months  just  passed  have  witnessed  mar- 
velous efforts  and  results  toward  making  (mr  country  ind(^ 
pendent  of  others  in  supplies  of  the  products  of  coal-distillation, 
and  we  are  tmquestionably  right  now  producing  more  of  the 
basic  articles,  especially  benzol,  than  wc  need  to  make  syn- 
thetically all  the  dyes  and  medicinal  preparations  required  for 
our  own  country." 

Mr.  Murray  spoke,  in  conclusion,  of  the  natin-al  aids  to  our 
chemical  industry,  such  as  the  plenitud(>  of  coal,  natural  gas, 
and  coal-oil,  our  liberal  supply  of  manual  labor,  and  our  graduate 
chemists,  whoso  quaUfications  measure  up  well  with  those 
employed  in  Europe. 
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WHAT  IS   A    STENOGRAPHER   WORTH? 

AX  INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  of  the  standardization 
/-\  of  shorthand-  and  typewTiting-work  in  an  otiice  is 
"^  -^  contributed  to  Syslein  (Chicago,  February)  by  Mr. 
(leorge  A.  Ricker.  Stenographers  and  emploj^ers,  Mr.  Ricker 
thinks,  are  eqiially  ignorant  of  their  speed  in  taking  dictation 
and  in  typewTiting.  The^'  do  not  know  how  many  pages  of 
shorthand-notes  correspond  to  a  typed  page,  nor  do  they  have 
any  idea  of-  what  average  speed  ought  to  be  expected.  One 
operator  is  paid  twice  as  much  for  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
another,  without  the  reahzation  of  either  employer  or  employed. 
Mr.  Kicker  figures  out  the  average  number  of  words  in  a  type- 
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SPEED-CUHVES  OF  TYPISTS. 

"  Profit  and  loss  "  in  stenographers  may  thus  bo  reckoned,  as  well 
as  their  rate  of  improvement  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

wTitten  line,  the  average  number  of  lines  to  a  page,  the  average 
number  of  stenogi-aphic  pages  to  a  typed  page,  the  average  num- 
ber of  words  to  a  minute  in  typewriting,  and  the  average  number 
of  minutes  required  to  typewrite  one  page.     He  says: 

"This  method  of  reckoning  is  now  standard  in  our  offices,  and 
proves  satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  our  stenographers.  It  is 
like  a  railroad  time-table:  stenographers  have  so  much  gi'ound 
1o  cover  at  fixt  speeds,  and  they  can  schedule  the  time  of  their 
arrival.  This  is  a  convenience  to  ourselves,  and  a  source  of 
considerable  satisfaction  to  the  stenographers  in  maintaining 
a  certain  standard  of  proficiency. 

"The  tabulation  of  typewriting-speeds  for  various  stenog- 
raphers led  naturally  to  the  question:  when  is  a  stenographer 
proficient? 

"We  have  two  fixt  requirements  for  our  stenographers:  first, 
they  must  use  pens  instead  of  pencils,  for  a  pencil  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  ever-sharp  pen-point;  secondly,  they  must 
operate  the  typewriter  by  the  touch-system,  for  this  adds  much 
to  their  speed. 

"To  determine  when  a  stenographer  is  proficient,  I  had  first 
to  establish  a  standard  of  100  per  cent,  proficiency.  No  better 
standard  appealed  to  me  than  the  test  requiring  sixty  words  per 
minute  for  fi^fteen  consecutive  minutes  without  error.  I  es- 
tablished a  typewriting-speed  of  sixty  words  a  minute,  therefore, 
as  my  standard  of  proficiency. 

"I  had  often  observed  that  stenographers  handle  certain  kinds 
of  material  more  quickly  than  others.  For  instance,  it  seemed 
to  take  them  longer  to  transcribe  entirely  new  matter  than 
something  they  were  familiar  with.  This  was  interestingly 
])roved  to  be  the  case  from  the  varying  typewi'iting-speeds  on 
the  following  tests: 

1.  Speed  wliile  t.yi)ewriting  from  stenographic  notes; 

2.  Speed  wliile  typewriting  from  straiglit  printed  copy; 

:\.  Speed  while  typewriting  the  special  sentence,  'Now  is  the  time  for 
all  good  men  to  (.-ome  to  tlie  aid  of  their  party.' 

"A  fair  comparison  of  the  variations  is  shown  [in  the  diagram]. 
Stenogi-apher  'B'  made  this  record,  which  may  be  too  high, 
however,  for  an  average: 

1.  Thirty  words  per  minute: 

2.  Fifty-four  words  per  minute; 

\\.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  words  per  niiniild. 


"We  have  now  established  a  system  of  records  and  curves 
oil  the  proficiency  of  our  stenographers,  and  applicants  for 
sl(>nographic  positions  are  given  the  t hree  tests.  Then  their 
n^cords  are  filed.  We  thus  know  how  proficient  stenographers 
are  at  the  beginning  of  their  service;  and  we  have  a  basis  for 
observing  whether  they  are  getting  better  as  time  goes  on. 

"The  curves  given  in  the  illustration  just  referred  to  represent 
tlie  records  of  two  applicants.  A  brief  study  shows  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

"1.  Stenographer  'A'  is  100  per  cent,  proficient. 

"2.  Stenographer  'B'  is  only  50  per  cent,  efficient  as  a  stenog- 
rapher, but  is  90  per  cent,  effective  as  a  typist.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  more  economical  to  use  'B'  on  copy-work  than  on 
transcription,  because  of  her  difficulty  in  reading  her  notes. 

"3.  Stenographer  'B'  is  capable  of  greater  ultimate  maximum 
efficiency  than  'A.'  This  is  indicated  by  this  greater  speed 
on  Test'3. 

"Note  the  difference  in  the  angle  of  the  line  for  the  two 
stenogi-aphers  in  the  chart.  We  have  found  that  stenographers, 
fresh  from  training,  plot  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  'B.'  As  they 
increase  their  effectiveness,  they  change  the  angle  until  it  becomes 
an  actual  attainment-plot,  as  shown  in  the  'A'  ciu-ve.  This 
may  be  considered  maximum  proficiency,  altho  the  points  of  the 
curve  may  be  equally  raised  by  continually  increased  effectiveness. 

"The  curves  shown  to  the  right  in  the  illusitration  represent 
the  records  of  a  stenographer  upon  entering  our  employ,  and  at 
later  periods  when  tests  are  made  to  determine  her  wage-value. 
Notice  the  decreased  angle  of  inclination  as  greater  proficiency 
is  attained. 

"Our  three  tests  furnish  us  a  measure  of  the  productive 
effectiveness  of  stenographers.  Periodical  tests  enable  us  to 
observe  increased  proficiency.  For  the  standard,  or  100  per 
cent,  proficiency,  we  pay  eighteen  dollars  a  week. 

"I  had  occasion  some  time  ago,  because  of  some  additional 
copying-work,  to  employ  an  extra  stenographer.  A  young  man 
very  much  in  need  of  employment  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend, 
with  the  request  that  if  possible  I  give  him  work. 

"The  applicant  said  he  could  use  a  typewriter.  I  offered  to 
pay  him  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  minute  for  his  services, 
on  the  basis  of  forty  words  per  minute.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
I  counted  the  words  in  the  report  which  he  had  been  copying. 
Multiplying  the  number  of  words  on  a  page  bj^  the  number  of 
pages  he  had  transcribed,  I  calculated  he  had  earned,  instead  of 
$4.80  for  the  day's  work,  only  f  1.10.  He  was  well  pleased  and 
thanked  me  for  the  opportunity  to  work.  Since  the  amount 
of  work  he  turned  out  was  worth  only  $1.10  to  me,  we  were  both 
satisfied.  For  several  days  he  kept  busy,  but  he  never  earned 
more  than  $1.00. 

"This  is  simply  a  typical  case.  It  shows  how  our  standard- 
ization of  the  stenographic  department  results  in  economical 
operation.  It  completely  satisfies  our  stenographers,  who  are 
paid  for  what  they  do,  and  know  it." 


WATERED  COAL— Why  should  coal  be  watered  or  damp- 
ened before  burning,  as  is  frequently  done?  R.  I.  Elkdn, 
writing  in  The  Elech-ical  World  (New  York,  January  8),  tells 
us  that  when  the  object  is  simply  to  "lay  the  dust,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  clinkers"  there  may  be  a  good  reason 
for  the  dampening;  but  that  the  heat-production  of  the  coal 
is  absolutely  not  increased  thereby.  It  is  not  unusual  in  a 
small  power-plant,  Mr.  Elkin  says,  to  see  a  fireman  standing, 
hose  in  hand,  and  wetting  the  coal.  If  he  is  asked  why  he 
does  it,  he  mil  say  he  does  not  know,  or  perhaps  that  it  makes 
the  coal  burn  better.     But — 

"A  little  common-sense  consideration  will  show  that  there  is 
no  gain  in  heat;  in  fact,  there  is  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  as  a 
result  of  watering  the  coal.  This  must  be  obvious  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  st^parate  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water  from  the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined is  absolutely  the  same  as  that  which  must  be  obtained 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  the  hydrogt>n  in  tlu>  furnace. 
.  .  .  There  is,  besides,  a  loss  of  heat  irrespective  of  that  due 
to  the  escape  of  unburned  hydrogen  up  tlu>  chimney.  When 
the  hydrogen  is  burned  it  is  transformed  into  water-vapor, 
and  in  this  way  the  water  which  has  been  added  to  the  coal 
passes  up  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  steam.  Tiie  number 
of  heat-units  required  to  (nrnvert  this  water  into  steam  at 
atmospheric  pressure  and  superheat  it  to  tin-  temperature  of  the 
Hue-gases  is  thus  a  real  heat-loss. 
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A  COLLEGE-BRED   POLICE   FORCE 

IT  IS  A  SAFE  BET  that  the  poHeemen  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
are  not  sent  regularly  to  take  courses  at  Harvard,  and 
that  those  of  New  Haven  are  unfamiliar  with  the  lecture- 
halls  and  laboratories  of  dear  old  Yale.  They  manage  these 
things  differently  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  Berkeley,  Cal., 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  policemen  are  sent  by  their 
chief  to  the  University  of  California,  which  is  located  in  that 
city,  to  study  psychology,  criminology,  and  other  subjects  that 
bear  on  the  scientific  treatment  of  crime.  The  Chief  of  Police 
has  apparently  taken  Craig  Kennedy  as  his  model,  instead  of 
Sherlock  Holmes;  and  Mor- 
ris Lavine,  who  wTites  of 


the  plan  in  The  Illustrated 
World  (Chicago,  Febru- 
ary), is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  works  beautifully. 
University  instructors,  he 
says,  can  teach  poUce  to 
be  more  effective  in  han- 
dling criminals  and  degen- 
erates and  in  making- 
arrests,  as  well  as  in  pre- 
venting crime  and  help- 
ing to  check  criminal 
tendencies  among  the 
population.  Writes  Mr. 
Lavine: 
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A  CRIMINAL'S   FAMILY-TREE. 

An  essential  part  of  the  modern  police  record. .  The  above  chart  was  worked  out 
from  direct  contact  with  one  youth — Thomas  C — and  knowledge  of  four  other 
children  in  State  institutions.  "  A  "  indicates  "  alcoholic,"  "  Sx  "  sex  abnormality, 
"  F  "  feeble-minded,  and  "  I  "  insane. 


"Each  Friday  the  po- 
licemen meet  at  the  city 
lieadquarters  to  take  their 
lessons  in  criminology. 
During  the  week  they 
apply  their  knowledge  as 
miieh  as  possible,  discuss 

it,  and  write  papers  that  are  handed  in  to  Chief  VoUmer. 
These  papers  are  based  both  on  the  lectures  and  on  their  ex- 
periences and  observations.  The  MendeUan  theory  of  inheri- 
tance and  transmission  of  characteristics,  together  with  the  in- 
fluence of  environment,  is  discust  by  the  policemen this  is  the  half  that  makes  itself  obvious  in  its  practical  result. 


enough  to  catch  the  perpetrator  red-handed — and  usually  the 
criminal  will  be  among  those  apprehended.  Untrained  police 
not  only  do  not  recognize  this  principle,  but  can  not  apply  it 
thoroughly,  even  when  they  do  have  some  dim  perception  of  it. 
"So  far,  there  have  been  two  very  important  sets  of  lectiures 
given  on  crime.  One  was  by  Dr.  Jan  Don  Ball,  practitioner, 
as  well  as  lecturer  in  psycliiatry,  dealing  with  those  who  are 
insane  and  mentally  defective,  and  another  by  Dr.  H.  H.  God- 
dard,  on  the  psychology  of  the  feeble-minded.  Dr.  BaU  taught 
the  men  the  facts  of  science  concerning  the  following  topics: 
1.  Penitentiary  science  in  its  relation  to  the  ancient  incar- 
ceration of  the  insane.     2.  Responsibility  toward  the  insane. 

3.  Types  of  mental  diseases  apt  to  develop  criminal  tendencies. 

4.  Syphilis,  alcohol,  and  poverty  as  causes  of  mental  diseases  and 

crime.  5.  Prevention  of 
mental  diseases  and  crime. 
6.  The  view-point  of  the 
criminal,  and  his  defense. 
"Three  men  whose  the- 
ories were  taught  are 
Lombroso,  famous  as  a 
criminologist  and  physi- 
cian; Enrico  Feri'i,  noted 
as  a  socialist,  and  Raffallo 
Garofalo.  Besides  the 
theories  of  these  promi- 
nent Italian  criminologists, 
the  lessons  of  the  lecturer 
himself,  as  he  learned 
them  from  experience  in 
police-work,  were  given  to 

the  police 

"An  insane  person,  the 
policemen  are  taught,  is 
one  who  has  had  a  better 
mind,  but  has  lost  it.  A 
feeble  -  minded  person  is 
one  who  has  never  had  a 
better  mind  than  the  one 
he  now  has.  To  recognize 
the  feeble-minded  person 
— the  person  who  com- 
mits crimes  because  he 
knows  no  better,  or  the  woman  who  has  fallen  because  of  feeble- 
mindedness— is  a  task  which  is  assigned  to  policemen 

"Chief  Vollmer  says  that  only  half  of  the  work  that  can  be 
done  by  university  instruction  is  thus  accomplished,  and  that 
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"This  ability  to  recognize  the  degenerate  and  subnormal 
elements  in  men  is  of  far-reaching  importance  in  police-work. 
The  experience  of  years  in  all  large  cities  has  developed  the 
principle  that  in  the  degenerate  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of 
finding  the  perpetrator  of  crime,  and  this  principle  until  now 
has  been  ignored  all  too  much  by  our  police  forces. 

"Thus,  for  example,  if  a  brutal  murder,  assault,  or  robbery 
has  been  committed  in  a  community,  the  first  move  in  locating 
the  perpetrator  is  to  account  for  the  actions  of  all  degenerates 
and  subnormal  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  With  police 
trained  as  the  Berkeley  officers  are,  the  patrolmen  know  the 
people  of  defective  mentality  on  their  beats,  and  the  'round-up' 
of  suspects  is  easily  and  quickly  made — sometimes,  indeed,  quickly 


seen  in  the  better  handling  of  criminals  and  the  care  of  different 
persons  who  are  arrested.  The  other  result  will  not  be  seen 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  will  inevitably  be  effective.  This 
result  is  that  which  will  come  from  the  data  gathered  and  com- 
piled by  the  poUce  in  all  the  future  records  of  the  department 
as  to  what  the  policemen  determine  to  be  the- causes  of  crime. 

"Police  departments  will  thereby  help  to  prevent  crime, 
for  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  legislators  and  the  general  public 
with  the  results  of  a  systematic  study  of  what  are  its  causes. 
.  .  .  Chief  Vollmer  said: 

"'I  believe  the  system  wo  have  adopted  will  spread  every- 
where, for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  do  all  in  their  power  not 
only  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  to  prevent  crime." 
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ANOTHER  WALT  WHITMAN 


NOT  SINCE  the  British  discovered  Walt  Whitman  for 
America  and  blamed  us  for  our  inappreciation  has  an 
American  literary  sensation  struck  England  with  the 
impact  of  the  "Spoon  River  Anthology'."  Indeed,  a  wTiter  in 
the  London  Nation  sets  out  to  prove  that  this  work  is  ["the 
most  remarkable  product  of  America  since  Whitman  first 
published  his  unnoticed '  Leaves 
of  Grass.' "  The  British  critic's 
initials  point  to  his  identity,  as 
C.  (j.  V.  Masterman,  and  the 
spirit  of  Whitman  seems  to 
guide  his  appreciation.  He 
discerns  that,  like  Whitman's, 
Mr.  Masters's  work  is  neither 
prose  nor  poetry,  but  "  this  fact 
is  irrelevant."  His  enthusiasm 
is  matched  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  which  declares  that 
"Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  will 
become  a  classic,"  and  the 
London  Times  calls  the  book 
"a  masterpiece  of  self-denial 
rather  than  self-expression." 
jVIr.  Masters  fails  in  one  point 
of  resemblance  to  Whitman — 
a  point  probably  not  yet  ob- 
served by  his  EngUsh  readers. 
He  has  been  duly  appreciated 
by  his  American  contempo- 
raries even  to  the  extent  of 
being  profusely  imitated.  Mr. 
Bliss  Carman,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Forum,  treats 
the  Anthology  in  terms  of  its 
own  measure,  proves  how  easy 
it  is  to  do,  and  dismisses  it  as 
not  worth  doing  at  all. 

Mr.  Masterman  takes  three 
columns  of  The  Nation  to  show 
that  "while  Whitman  is  almost 
'Cloll  gelrunken'  in  'forever 
corroborating  the  praising  of 
(bings,'  Mr.  Masters  sees  a  dif- 
ferent world  in  America — the 
world  of  which  Whitman  proph- 
esied, at  the  end!    And  as,  by 

liis  method,  the  members  of  this  world,  stript  of  illusion,  talk 
the  truth,  the  result  is  not  wholly  encoiu-aging."  Mr.  Master- 
man  gives  a  brief  and  vivid  analysis  of  the  book: 

"The  people  of  Spoon  River  here  lie  'all,  all,  sleeping  on  the 
hill' — in  the  cemetery  of  the  'little  one-liorse  town'  which  is 
typical  of  all  that  is  developing  in  the  Middle  West  of  America. 
They  tell  tlie  truth.  In  some  cases  this  tnitli  coincides  with  llie 
record  of  their  lives;  in  most,  otherwise.  '  flfmill  partcrfrdiK^ois,' 
said  Montaigne  about  death.  They  'speak  French'  in  tho 
cemetery  of  S])oon  River.  There  are  no  great  heroes.  Tlicre  arc 
few  unspeakable  (»riminals.  Most  are  men  and  women  who  iiave 
refused  to  face  life,  or  those  whom  life  has  terrified  out  of  un- 
known possibilities,  or  who  have  settled  r'lown  into  acquiescence 
in.  a  pretty  sordid,  substantial,  scmisuccessi'iil  life:  as  in  the 
suburbs  of  all  cities,  as  in  the  gigantic  suburb  which  makes 
lip  America.    Here  are  e\-il  and  good  ahke,  the  hypocrite,  the 


adulterer,  the  man  who  called  pubUc  swindle  a  public  service, 
and  induced  all  his  neighbors  to  believe  it.  They  have  their 
queer  standard  of  Piu-itauism,  money-making,  and  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  'moral  law' — 'RepubUcans,  Calvinists, 
Merchants,  Bankers' — which  warps  and  twists  hereditary,  ill- 
comprehended  emotions  and  passions,  and  searchings  after 
sacrifice  for  ideal  ends.  They  have  been  driven  by  the  furnace- 
machine  of  time  through  the 
'so  little'  in  their  httle  lives; 
and  now,  silent  forever,  pro- 
claim to  the  world  the  thing 
they  found  life  was. 

'"Lift  not  the  painted  veil 
that  men  called  Ufe,'  cried 
Shelley,  and  described  some- 
thing of  the  revelation  behind. 
Mr.  Masters  has  lifted  the 
'painted  veil,'  with  no  opti- 
mistic results.  He  shows  the 
selling  of  the  f rancliises  by  the 
'good  citizen,'  politicians,  the 
frauds  of  the  bankers,  the  pur- 
suit of  'non-justice'  by  the 
lawyers.  He  shows  young  love 
too  much  or  too  little  satisfied. 
The  rogue  triumphs  in  his 
villainy,  mocking  his  unsuc- 
cessful opponents,  from  the 
cemetery-dust.  Only  occasion- 
ally one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  life  is,  or  one  who  has 
tried  to  ennoble  Ufe,  or  one 
who  in  some  mystic  fashion 
has  realized  that  there  is  an 
existence  which  Spoon  River 
and  all  Spoon  Rivers  can  not 
altogether  torture  and  tear  to 
pieces,  protests  from  the  grave 
that  things  might  have  been 
better,  that  things  shall  be 
better.  In  the  main,  they  rest 
under  tablets  and  tombs  gro- 
tesquely undescriptive  of  their 
virtues  or  follies  -^  hurried 
through  a  life  feeble  and  tran- 
sitoi-y,  into  the  eternal  dark- 
ness of  the  grave." 


EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS, 

While  looked  upon  by  some  English  writers  as  a  new  Whitman, 
he  has  also  been  called  by  one  writer  an  American  IMasefield,  "  with 
more  sense  than  Mr.  Masefleld,  but  a  smaller  poetic  gift." 


The  strength  of  the  book, 
Mr.  Masterman  says  by  way 
of  characterization,  "is  its  in- 
difference; its  impartiality;  its 
tolerance;  its  refusal  to  label 
sheep  and  goats;  its  determi- 
nation that  their  men  and 
women  shall  tell  their  own  story,  confess  then-  own  crime  and 
conviction,  assert  without  approval  or  blame."  "The  author 
knows  that  the  truth  is  never  kin)wn,  or  never  told,  unless  the 
dead  can  speak — speak  when  'far  too  naked  to  be  'shamed.'" 
The  English  critic  continues: 

"So  their  speeches  ai'e  recorded  with  something  of  the  in- 
difference of  the  stone-mason  himself  wiio  from  the  gi-ave  attirnis 
his  meliiod  of  const rncling  the  graves  order«>d  'as  per  contract.' 
When  lie  tirst  caiue  to  Spoon  Riser,  he  'did  not  know  whether 
\\  hat  they  told  me  was  true  or  false,'  and  (hey  would  stand 
round  where  he  worked  and  say — 

'He  was  so  kind.'     "Ho  was  wontU'rfiil.' 

'Slie  was  the  sweetest  woman,'     "  He  was  a  eonslstont  t'hristiau.' 

And  1  chiseled  for  them  whatever  they  wished, 

All  in  ignorance  of  its  tnith. 
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But.  later,  as  I  lived  among  the  people  here 
I  knew  how  near  to  the  lift- 
Were  the  epitaphs  that  were  orderini  for  them  as  they  died. 
But  still  1  chiseled  whatever  they  paid  me  to  chisel 
And  made  myself  a  party  to  the  false  chroniclos 
Of  the  stones. 

Even  as  the  historian  does  who  ^vritdb 
Without  knowing  the  truth 
Or  because  he  is  influenced  to  hide  it. 

"Sometimes  the  'chiseling'  produces  savage  satisfaction  and 
contempt,  as  that  of  the  politician  who  'looked  like  Abraharti 
Lincoln,'  stood  for  the  rights  of  property  and  for  order,  a  regular 
church  attendant,  denounced  discontent  among  the  poor,  was 
elected  as  a  legislator,  and  prevented  raids  upon  railways : 

Movuig  quietly  tlu-ougli  tlie  world,  rich  and  courted. 
Dying,  of  coiu-se.  but  lying  here 
Under  a  stone  with  an  open  book  carved  upon  it 
And  the  words  '  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

"But  there  are  some  to  whom  the  irony  of  the  inscription 
(and  the  reputation  of  the  inscription)  increases  even  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  gra\-e;  as  one  on  whose  stone  they  chiseled  'His  life 
was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might 
stand  up  and  say,  "This  was  a  man."'  'Those  who  know  me, 
smile,'  he  says:  ^ 

My  epitaph  should  have  been 

'Life  was  not  gentle  to  him. 

And  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him 

That  he  made  warfare  on  life. 

In  the  which  he  was  slain.' 

While  I  Uved  I  could  not  cope  with  slanderous  tongues 

Now  that  I  am  dead  I  must  submit  to  an  epitaph 

Graven  by-  a  fool. 

The  reviewer  gives  several  specimens  of  the  book's  "epitaphs" 
tHat  serve  to  illustrate  its  quality.  He  goes  on  to  show  how 
"Mr.  Masters  tears  and  hacks  at  the  very  blood  and  bones  of 
humanity  as  it  is."     How — 

"He  sees  life  as  a  monstrous  ogre — with  a  giant  hand  laying 
traps  and  laughing  when  the  trap  closes,  and  ending  you  'when 
your  misery  bores  him.'  'In  the  morning  of  soul,'  says  Spoon 
River,  'I  knew  aspiration,  I  saw  glory.'  By  middle  age  it  is 
pursuing  sex  or  success.  In  old  age  i*b  is  repenting  rejected 
temptations  or  regretting  lost  opportunities.  Only  the  fiddler, 
who  has  abandoned  his  property  and  ended  with  a  broken  fiddl(>, 
and  a  broken  laugh,  and  a  thousand  memories  and  not  a  single 
regret,  can  protest  the  excellence  of  it  all.  The  village  blas- 
phemer, who  has  been  'beaten  to  death  by  a  (Catholic  guard,'  can 
only  surmise  as  a  clue  to  the  meaning,  'The  reason  I  believe  God 
crucified  his  own  Son,  to  get  out  of  the  wretched  tangle,  is  because 
it  sounds  just  like  him.'  The  lawyers  (and  lawyers  and  bankers 
come  specially  under  the  fierce  diagnosis  of  the  writer)  are 
estimated  in  examples  of  their  lives:  the  judge  'deciding  cases 
on  the  points  the  lawyers  scored,  not  on  the  rights  of  the  matter,' 
and  after  the  end  confessing  himself  a  worse  villain  than  the 
men  he  hanged:  the  attorney,  paid  by  the  great  companies  to 
sAvindle  the  widows  and  orphans: 

I  was  attorney  for  the  '  Q,' 

And  the  indemnity  company  which  insured 

The  owners  of  the  mine. 

1  pulled  the  wires  with  judge  and  jury 

And  the  upper  Courts,  to  beat  (he  claims 

Of  the  crippled,  the  widow,  and  orphan. 

And  made  a  fortiuie  thereat. 

The  Bar  Association  sang  my  praises 

In  a  high-flown  resolution. 

And  the  floral  tributes  were  many  — 

But  the  rats  devoured  my  heart 

And  a  snake  made  a  nest  in  my  skull. 

"This  bitterness  does  not  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Masters's 
work,  for  he  has  depicted  character  and  scenes  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  th<!  death  of  'Pauline  Barrett,'  the  child  wondering  if 
the  children  still  wandered  in  and  enjoyed  the  blue  autumn 
evenings,  the  'Pioneers'  taking  the  Sacrament,  with  the  'Coming 
of  the  Comforter,  and  the  consolation  of  tongues  of  flame.'  But 
normally  his  attitude  is  that  of  one  who  'prayed  for  anoth(>r 
birth  in  the  world,  with  all  of  Spoon  River  rooted  out  of  my 
soul.'  And  Spoon  River  is  not  merely  a  Yankee  hamlet,  but 
a  condition  and  state  of  being  which  extend  through  all  that 
which  man  is  pleased  to  (!all  civilization.  The  appeal  is  a 
universal  and  not  a  limited  appeal.  And  this  astonishing, 
ruthless  analysis  of  the  life  which  there  festers,  aspires,  and  dies 
is  one  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  present  century." 


WAGNER,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER   THE  WAR 

SO  FAR  AS  MUSICIANS  GO  the  questions  raised  by  the 
war  concern  none  so  intimately  as  they  do  Wagner.  How 
has  he  affected  the  war  and  how  wtII  the  war  affec^t  him? 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  musical  conductor  of  the  bullet 
russe,  Mr.  Ansermet,  who  by  the  way  is  a  Swiss,  is  reported 
to  have  declared  soon  after  his  arrival  that  Wagner  was  to 
blame  for  the  whole  meUe,  that  his  music  had  so  Avrought  upon 
the  German  consciousness  as  to  produce  the  war.  The  same 
thing  has  been  said  in  other  words  by  others,  by  Frenchmen  in 
partjciUar,  and  notably  by  Rodin,  the  sculptor.  When  the  Paris 
journal  La  Renaissance  asked  Rodin  whether  the  works  of  German 
composers  should  be  given  in  Paris  after  the  war,  he  replied: 
"Beethoven,  yes;  but  Wagner  is  too  near  our  time."  The 
answer  will  have  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
thinks  the  Springfield  Republican,  wYAah.  observes:  "If  French 
military  bands  play  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  'Lohengrin'  will  he, 
heard  in  Paris.  If  Germany  wins,  Paris  may  be  no  more  cordial 
to  Wagner's  music  than  after  1870."  There  are  current,  how- 
ever, some  interesting  speculations  on  the  first  half  of  th(5 
query — how  Wagner  has  affected  the  war.  The  Re-publican 
says  this: 

"Wagner's  egoistic  desire  to  make  his  music  the  center  of  the 
hugest  possible  mass  led  him  into  a  grotesquely  exaggerated 
Teutonism.  He  was  to  create  the  music  of  the  future  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  glorious  legendary  past  of  Germany.  He  would 
do  everything  afresh,  create  a  purely  Germanic  art,  even  to 
reviving  the  obsolete  alliterative  verse. 

"With  Wagner  to  have  such  a  mission  was  to  disparage  every- 
thing else.  He  divided  the  world  into  those  who  were  for  him 
and  those  who  were  against  him.  He  assailed  the  favorite 
composers  of  the  day  who  had  his  place  in  the  sun.  and  made 
enemies  of  their  admirers.  His  Teutonism  made  him  a  bitter 
anti-Semite — all  the  more  because  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer 
were  Jews.  He  adopted  the  extravagant  race-theories  of  Gobi- 
neau,  expounded  in  our  day  by  Wagner's  son-in-law,  Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  man  of  this 
stamp  would  not  be  well  received  in  France,  either  diu-ing  the 
tension  preceding  the  war  of  1870-71  or  in  the  years  following. 
Not  Treitschke,  nor  Bernhardi,  embodies  more  of  the  spirit 
from  wliich  the  Pan-German  propaganda  has  sprung. 

"Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  Wagner's  music  is  bo.\- 
cotted  in  Paris  after  the  war,  it  is  not  wholly  without  a  reason. 
The  very  fact  that  he  has  been  the  center  of  former  (jontro- 
versies  and  demonstrations  might  make  it  imprudent  to  try  to 
give  his  musi(\  This  will  pass  in  time,  but  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  French  can  regain  their  taste  for  the  Wagner  music- 
dramas  wiU  depend  in  great  part  on  which  side  wins  the  war." 

A  French  writer  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Le  Sar  Peladan 
has  written  an  article  to  show  that  Richard  Wagner  in  "The 
Ring"  prefigured  to  the  world  what  was  to  come  in  1914.  His 
ingenious  interpretation  of  Wagner's  symbolistic  work  in  terms 
of  the  present  war  is  given  in  this  abbreviated  form  by  The 
New  Music  Review: 

"The  Sar  narrates  with  gusto  the  outrageous  meanness  and 
baseness  of  the  gods,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  the  whole  Lnrnpenqe- 
sindel  of  the  tetralogy.  A  Iberich,  '  bristling  wit  h  hairs  and  raucous- 
voiced,'  pursuing  the  Rhine  daughters  for  their  treasure,  is  the 
primitive  Bochc.  As  he  renounces  love,  he  is  necessarily  in- 
human. Wotan,  the  V)reaker  of  an  agreement  with  the  giants,  is 
the  Emperor  William.  Lotjr  is  the  prototype  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  on  whom  the  Kaiser  relies  to  extricate  him  from  his 
quandary.  His  descent  into  Nibelheim  is  the  modern  craving 
of  the  Cierman  for  world-power.  Alhcrich  is  a  trucvdent  Prussian 
in  the  treatment  of  his  gnomes.  Siegfried,  conceived  by  Wagner 
as  a  superherOj  is  incredibly  brutal.  'It  is  true,  he  is  fearless, 
but  he  knows  nothing  about  anything.  When  his  father  (the 
Emperor,  disguised  as  a  traveler)  approaches  him,  he  reviles 
him  and  his  gray  hairs,  and  threatens  to  deprive  him  of  his  one 
eye  and  slay  him  as  he  slew  Mime  and  the  Dragon.'  He  is  the 
lioche  of  the  primeval  forests.  Mr.  F'eladan  spai-es  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde,  in  whom  he  finds  no  Teutoni<^  trait.  Yet  Mr. 
Peladan  might  have  made  uni)leasant  remarks  about  the  two. 
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Others  have,   and    they    were  good,   not    too    easih'   shocked, 
Germans." 

Musical  America,  however,  can  see  "nothing  that  is  ag- 
gressive toward  the  world  in  the  whole  range  of  Wagner's  writings 
or  nuisie,"  and  thinks  "his  work  will  stand  in  truth  for  what  it 
humanly  is,  and  will  continue  to  hold  the  admiration  and  love 
of  men  through  the  ages,  whatever  the  temporary  di\'isions  of 
the  present."  That  the  "passions  of  the  war  should  so  violently 
have  warped  the  judgment  of  great  men,"  it  thinks  is  perhaps 
"as  great  a  proof  as  any  of  the  immense  signiiicance  of  the 
present  contlict."     However, 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  world  after  the  war  is  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  armed  and  inimical  camps.  Common  humanity 
will  prevail  in  the  long  run,  and  the  deep  ideals  of  mankind  will 
rise  in  glory  greater  than  ever. 

"The  ati'ection  for  the  music  of  Wagner  was  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world  before  it  was  shaken  with  the  passions  of 
the  present  struggle,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  that  music  should 
hereafter  become  identified  with  the  issues  of  a  later  day." 

A  solution  of  the  situation  is  found  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
to  rest  upon  a  possibly  lower  plane  than  those  of  the  spiritual 
passions.     Thus: 

"Jacques  Rouche,  the  director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  is  inclined 
to  hedge  on  the  issue.  He  says  that  there  is  no  question  about 
France's  going  back  to  Wagner,  and  that  the  real  question  is-: 
How  much  time  must  elapse  before  Wagner  will  again  be  ac- 
cepted? He  hopes  the  time  will  be  short,  'because,'  he  adds, 
'we  must  not  forget  that  the  royalties  do  not  go  to  Germans, 
but  to  French  composers  and  translators.'  Director  Rouche 
here  touches  one  of  those  practical  considerations  which  are 
going  to  block  many  an  elaborate  plan  for  prolonging  the  ani- 
mosities of  war. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Director  P.  B.  Gheusi,  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  who  is  now  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  opera-performances 
in  Paris,  and  who  is  far  more  independent  of  German  music 
than  his  grand-opera  rival,  doesn't  care  if  Wagner  is  barred 
forever.  '  Vive  la  France  el  la  musique  Frangaise,'  says  he.  And 
every  French  composer  who  has  felt  the  rivalry  of  Russian, 
German,  or  Italian  music  echoes  his  sentiment.  For  they,  too, 
have  their  practical  reasons. 

"So  long  as  the  French  people  hiss  Wagner,  as  they  did  when 
'Lohengrin'  had  its  first  Paris  performance  many  years  ago, 
Wagner  will  not  be  played.  When  they  are  again  willing  to 
pay  money  to  hear  him,  his  operas  wiU  be  performed.  That 
will  not  be  long  after  the  war  ends." 


THE  TOTTERING   STAR-SYSTEM 

THE  "STAR-SYSTEM,"  which  has  been  seen  to  be  such 
an  incubus,  and  fastened  so  tightly  upon  the  neck  of  the 
theatrical  profession  as  to  defy  loosening,  now  appears 
to  be  dislodging  itself  through  its  own  fatness.  Mr.  Rankin 
Towse,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  tells  us  of  a  prominent 
New  York  manager  who  spoke  of  "the  exorbitant  prices  paid 
to  certain  stars  for  their  services  before  the  camera"  as  having 
led  those  "illustrious  persons  not  only  to  overestimate  very 
greatly  the  value  of  their  work  upon  the  regular  stage,  but 
to  refuse  to  appear  in  any  play  in  which  there  was  the  least 
possibility  of  honors  being  divided  between  them  and  other 
performers."  Mr.  Towse  goes  on  to  cite  the  manager  as  au- 
thority for  facts  that  hold  more  optimism  for  the  future  of  the 
theater  than  anything  happening  in  recent  years: 

"He  knew  of  cases,  he  said,  in  which  stars  had  demanded  such 
high  salaries  that  less  famous  and  costly  players  were  engaged 
in  their  stead,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  unknown 
actors  quickly  demonstrated  their  ability  so  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  them.  A  few  experiences  of  this  sort 
will  help  to  convince  managers  of  tlife  unwisdom  of  the  poUt^y 
that  seeks  to  establish  reputations  by  the  means  of  advertise- 
ment, and  which  exposes  them  to  the  necessity  of  paying  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  own  fictitious  valuation,  or  letting 


somebody  else  profit  at  their  expense.     Any  influence  that  can 
weaken  or  discredit  the  star-system  is  welcome. 

"Altho  the  movies,  having  nothing  or  very  little  in  common 
with  the  theater,  can  never  take  its  place  or  compete  seriously 
with  it,  they,  of  course,  affect  it  by  diminishing  its  audiences. 
The  great  mass  of  the  l^ieatergoing  pubhc — as  the  movies 
themselves  are  beginning  to  find  out — will  go  where  there  is  a 
good  show  for  the  money.  They  will  flock  to  the  best  show  of  its 
own  particular  kind.  There  are  signs  of  an  awakening  to  this 
great  fact  in  the  theaters.  If  the  quality  of  the  plays  has  not 
exhibited  any  wonderfiU  general  improvement,  a  decided  advance 
may  be  noted  in  the  quaUty  of  the  representations.  Supporting 
casts,  as  a  rule,  are  better  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
performances  smoother  and  more  vital.  To  this  fact  may  bo 
attributed  the  success  of  more  than  one  current  play.  In  some 
cases  the  exploited  star  is  a  handicap  rather  than  a  help.  When 
there  are  a  good  or  attractive  play — the  two  terms  are  not  nec- 
essarily synonymous — and  a  capable  performance,  the  theater 
will  easily  hold  its  own.  No  tears  need  be  shed  over  the  bad  or 
feeble  pieces  which  have  succumbed  to  the  varied  enticements 
of  the  movies.  Of  these  only  the  best  will  long  survive, 
and  they  will  constitute  a  permanent  opposition,  or  rather 
counter-attraction,  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  But 
it  is  to  be  welcomed,  not  feared.  A  httle  vigorous  compe- 
tition— from  within  and  without — is  just  the  incentive  for 
the  lack  of  which  the  theater  has  been  drooping  and  decaying 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  That  managers  are  beginning 
to  find  stars  expensive  luxuries  is  a  hopeful  sign." 


WAR   AS   EDUCATION 

To  VIEW  THE  WAR  as  a  means  of  educating  literary 
taste  is  perhaps  to  take  the  conflict  from  a  new  angje. 
Yet  it  seems  that  the  idle  hours  on  hospital-cots  are 
performing  this  service.  Some  facts  regarding  the  reading  of 
the  English  wounded  are  furnished  by  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
its  source  being  the  distinguished  novelist,  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden,  who  has  been  serving  as  a  librarian  at  a  large  military 
hospital  in  London.  Her  hospital  contained  550  beds,  "so  that 
the  ground  from  which  her  experience  has  been  drawn  is  quite 
wide  enough  to  be  generally  indicative  of  the  tastes — the  po- 
tential tastes — of  a  large  part  of  the  Army";  so  judges  The 
Guardian's  editorial  writer,  who  adds  these  facts  and  reflections: 

"The  books  asked  for  reveal  what  is  the  best  kind  of  raw 
material  that  any  expert  in  an  artistic  medium  has  the  right  to 
demand  from  the  inexpert — that  is,  a  healthy  curiosity  which 
widens  the  more  it  is  indulged.  With  the  men  under  Miss 
Harraden's  notice  it  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  works  of 
Nat  Gould — easily  the  most  popular  author — and  to  have  been 
capable  in  many  instances  of  very  significant  extensions.  The 
man  who  asked  for  Browning's  poems  would  almost  certainly  know 
something  of  them  already;  but  Tolstoy's  'Resurrection,'  which 
was  so  popular  that  several  copies  had  to  be  bought,  seems  to 
have  provided  a  genuine  example  of  men  discovering  by  their 
own,  unprompted  curiosity  that  a  novel  of  more  solid  reputation 
than  most  of  those  in  general  use  in  the  hospital  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  novel  devoid  of  popular  interest.  Sometimes  the  literary 
curiosity  of  the  men  has  had  an  unexpected  starting-place.  '  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  was  decidedly  in  favor,  and  the  explana- 
tion, it  turned  out,  lay  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  had 
seen  the  story  atf  the  kinema  theater  and  so  had  been  tempted 
to  the  book  itself.  And  the  curiosity  which  leads  men  to  ask 
for  a  text-book  on  modern  explosives,  or  on  radiography,  is  an 
example  of  an  interest  in  theory  being  aroused  by  a  rather  grim 
preliminary  a(^quaintance  with  practise. 

"The  constant  demand  for  the  volumes  of  the  encyclopedia 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  hospital  shows  how  wide  the 
readers'  curiosity  became  once  it  had  been  aroused;  and  the 
information  that  men  who  had  entered  the  hospital  with  a 
respectful  fear  of  all  forms  of  the  printed  word  were  found 
returning,  as  out-patients,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  library, 
shows  that  their  interest  was  due  to  something  more  permanent 
than  the  tedium  of  a  sick-bed.  The  moral  from  this  wisely 
conducted  library  is  the  obvious  one  that  it  is  not  only  very  much 
better  to  have  people  reading  Nat  Gould  because  they  want  to, 
rather  than  stouter  stuff  because  thoy  think  they  ought,  but 
that,  by  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  they  are  very  much  more  likely 
to  be  brought,  in  their  own  time  and  way,  to  a  healthy  interest 
in  the  more  lasting  forms  of  literature." 
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THE   NEW   FRENCH   KIPLING 

FRANCE  has  found  its  Kipling.  A  novel  recently  crowned 
by  the  Gonconrt  Academy  is  at  present  "the  talk  of  aU 
l>ance."  It  is  called  "Gaspard,"  and  its  author,  Rene 
Benjamin,  has  sprung  from  a  field  of  rather  meager  literary 
accompHshment  into  the  proud  position  of  creating  the  one 
literarj^  masterpiece  of  the  war.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  French 
verdict,  according  to  Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  who  writes  for  the 
Boston  Transcripl.  It  is,  he  says,  "the  only  highly  significant 
jMece  of  fiction  that  has  been  produced  since  the  l)eginning 
of  the  war  by  the  younger  ^Titers  who  alone  are  ehgible  to  the 
honor"  of  the  Goncourt  prize.  "Gaspard"  Mr.  Sanborn  de- 
scribes as  "a  profoundly  sincere  and  eminently  human  work, 
exceptionally  alert  and  virile,  gratifyingly  free  from  pose,  from 
grandiloquence,  and  from  maudlin  sentimentality — a  revelation 
of  a  vigorous  literary  temperament,  a  moving  portrayal  of  the 
gi-eat  conflict,  none  the  less  worthy  to  endure  as  a  memorial  that 
it  is  altogether  unpretentious."  The  hero  is  sot  before  us  in 
this  manner: 

"<7fl.s7>(7rr/,  snail-vendor  of  the  Rue  de  la  Gaite  (swarming 
street  of  bars,  music-halls,  and  eating-houses  behind  the  Gare 
Montparnasse),  transformed  into  a  poilii  by  tragic  circum- 
stance, is  as  typical  of  the  French  common  soldier  of  1914-1916 
as  was  Mulvaney  (whose  'tremenjoous  thirst'  he  shares)  of  the 
colonial  soldier  of  England;  and  he  and  his  sayings  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  as  pojiular  with  the  Gauls  as  the  Celtic  defender 
of  'the  Widow  at  Windsor'  and  his  sayings  have  long  been  with 
the  peoples  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

"'This  Caapard  was  a  strapper,  as  a  fellow  must  be  to  make 
game  of  the  small  fry  and  to  try  conclusions  with  the  others. 
The  hands  of  a  man  who  does  not  work  with  his  head,  but  a 
head  capable  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  hands.  Humid  lips; 
a  ferreting  eye;  rebellious  hair;  a  scrap  of  satisfied  mustache; 
and,  especially,  a  funny  nose,  a  long  and  twisted  but  honest 
nose,  sniffing  with  only  one  nostril,  but  that  one  a  model;  and  an 
inquisitive  and  mobile  forehead  that  seemed  to  have  lowered 
the  nose  to  the  left,  in  order  that  it  might  fish  in  the  heart  for 
Avords  and  ideas.' 

''Gaspard,  as  this  portrait  indicates,  has  nothing  of  the  affected, 
dandified,  simpering  war-hero  of  the  picture-postal;  and  he  has 
still  less  of  the  solemn,  introspective,  spiritual-minded  combatant 
held  up  as  a  pattern  by  the  ecclesiastical  press.  The  "Cre  ban 
IHeu!'  that  recurs  Uke  a  refrain  in  his  speech,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  try  men's  souls,  is  for  Gaspard  neither  an  impreca- 
tion nor  a  prayer,  but  the  indispensable  safety-valve  a,  la  Rue  do 
la  Gaite  of  wrought-up  feelings;  for,  like  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  Parigots,  he  is  neither  Christian  nor  anti-Christian,  but 
just  temperamentally  irreverent.  He  discovers  good,  to  his 
unbounded  astonishment,  in  sisters  and  priests,  as  he  does,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  in  practically  every  sort  of  person  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact;  but  he  never  ceases  for  an  instant 
to  be  gloriously  pagan,  splendidly  irresponsible,  and  sublimely 
unconcerned  regarding  his  ultimate  destiny  and  the  so-called 
'great  issue'  of  death.  That  there  has  been  a  renascence  of 
religious  sentiment  in  France  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
notably  since  the  war,  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  this  transformation  should  be  reflected  in  the  literatiu'c 
of  the  hour.  But  the  perpetually  praying  and  communing  soldier 
in  whom  piety  and  patriotism  coincide — tho  the  type  unques- 
tionably exists — is  being  somewhat  overdone  by  a  certain  con- 
spicuous group  of  writers;  for  the  average  poilu  is  not  in  the 
least  preoccupied  with  making  an  'edifying'  end,  and  the  life  and 
1  he  spirit  of  the  trenches  (whatever  the  exaltation  of  some  of  their 
occupants)  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  tho  life  and 
the  spirit  of  the  cloisters  or  the  catacombs.  The  unmitigated 
paganism  of  Gaspard  and  his  unregenerate  comrades  in  arms, 
whose  fighting  qualifications  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  saints, 
comes,  therefore,  as  a  welcome  relief. 

"Gaspard  is  'a  creature  not  too  wise  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food.'     Gaspard  is  the  real  thing." 

Littlo  was  known  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  author,  before  the  war, 
and  his  modesty  seemed  to  withhold  "supplementary  details" 
after  he  became  famous.     Mr.  Sanborn  gathers  up  what  he  can: 

"The  creator  of  Gaspard  richly  deserves  (and  not  merely  from 
a  literary  view-point)  the  good  fortune  that  has  fallen  tc  him. 
He  writes  whereof  ho  knows  for  he  has  seen  active  service  in  the 
comimny  of  a  lot  of  just  sucli  merry  devils  as  Gaspard. 


"Rene  Benjamin  is  the  grandson  of  the  cngraveV,  Ernest 
Hiie  (who  died  a  few  days  ago),  the  son  of  Ernest  Benjamin,  a 
novehst  cut  off  before  his  prime,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Henri  Benjanun,  who  is 
one  of  llie  hundred  nunnbers  of  the  Academic  de  Medecine.  Ho 
was  born  in  Paris  thirty  years  ago  and  was  educated  at  the 
Lyceo  Louis-le-Grand.  He  has  worked  for  the  newspapers  and 
contributed  to  tho  magazines  and  reviews.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  satiri(!al  pamphlet,  '  La  Farce  de  la  Sorbonne ' ;  of  two  volumes 
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Guurtsey  of  the  Bustou  "  Trauscript." 

RENE  BEN.JAMIN, 
Whose  Gaspard  ranks  with  Kipling's  Mulvaney • 


of  satirical  sketches,  '  Les  Justices  de  Paix,  ou  les  Vingt  Fagons 
de  Juger  dans  Paris,'  and  'Paris,  sa  Faune  et  ses  Noeurs:  I'Hotel 
des  Ventes';  of  a  two-act  play,  'Le  Pacha,'  produced  by  Antoine 
at  the  Odeon  in  1911;  and  of  a  novel,  'Madame  Bonheur.'  All 
of  these  works  are  said  to  have  been  marked  by  irreverence, 
sprightly  or  fierce.  None  of  them  attracted  any  large  amount 
of  attention.  'Madame  Bonheiu-,'  published  when  the  author 
was  only  twenty-five,  the  only  one  I  chance  to  have  read,  was 
fairly  successful  burlesque.  It  revealed  a  genuine  talent  for 
caustic  caricature  that  recalled,  without  equaling,  now  Dickens, 
now  Valles,  and  now  Mirbeau;  but  it  did  not  even  foreshadow 
such  a  signal  achievement  as  'Gaspard.' 

"These  few  facts  are  all  that  is  generally  known  regarding  the 
person  and  the  antebellum  career  of  tho  author  of  'Gaspard,' 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  does  not  now  seem  disposed  (possibly  for  rea- 
sons of  military  etiquette)  to  add  to  them 

"When  the  mobilization-call  went  forth  in  August,  1914,  Rend 
Benjamin,  soldal  dc  dcuxihme,  classe,  went  with  his  regiment 
to  the  northeastern  frontier.  In  September  he  participated  in 
an  engagement  in  Argonne,  and  was  wounded  by  shi-apnel,  his 
lieutenant,  the  journalist  Carbonelle,  of  the  staff  of  La  Liberie, 
being  killed  at  his  side.  He  was  cared  for  in  a  hospital  of 
Tourainc  and  finished  his  convalescence  in  Brittany.  It  was 
during  this  Breton  sojourn  that  he  wrote  'Gaspai-d.'  When  he 
was  completely  recovered,  he  resimied  active  service,  and  he  is 
reported  to  bo  again  on  tho  tiring-hue." 
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THE  COSTLIEST  PARISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  CHURCHES  of  New  York,  Uke  the  business  edifices, 
do  not  escape  the  tendency  to  tear  down  and  build 
bigger.  What  is  announced  as  likely  to  be  "the  costliest 
parish  church  in  the  world"  is  the  new  St.  Bartholomew's  to  be 
built  at  Park  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street.  This  site  is  not  far 
from  the  recently  completed  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church, 
which,  with  its  site  on  Fifth  Avenue,  cost  $4,000,000.  Near  by 
also  is  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  the  parishes  of 


"THE    DESIGN    IS   LARGE    AND   FREE":   THE    NEW    ST.   BARTHOLOMEW'S. 
Planned  by  Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  it  will  be  one  of  the  costliest  of  New  York's  church  edifices. 


these  three  number  many  of  the  niultimiUionaire  names  of 
America  on  their  rolls.  So,  for  those  who  like  to  estimate  the 
wealth  of  the  churches  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  there  is  probably 
justification  for  calUng  this  section  "the  finest  and  costliest 
chiu"ch  area  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world."  An  article  in  the 
Hostoit  Transcript  shows  that  outward  splendor  is  not  the  only 
thing  sought  by  these  congregations: 

"To  indicate  that  New  York's  Christianity  is  building  for 
usefulness  and  not  for  show,  and  that  while  erecting  such  edifices 
the  work  of  others  does  not  suffer,  it  remains  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  great  Fifth  Avenue  churches,  famiUar  to  all  visitors  to 
New  York,  cost  to  maintain  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  a  year 
each.  The  maintenance  of  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  the 
Brick  and  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian,  St.  Nicholas  Reformed, 
and  others  faUs  between  these  figures,  but  nearer  to  $40,000 
than  to  $60,000.  During  the  last  five  or  ten  years  the  incomes 
of  these  famous  churches  have  enormously  increased,  but  the 
congregations  have  hardly  increased  their  local  expenses  at  all. 

"The  churches  here  that  spend  these  large  sums  for  buildings 
and  maintenance  give  from  $3  to  $5  X\.  missions  in  America,  to 
missions  in  the  world  at  large,  and  to  charities  and  education 
for  every  dollar  they  spend  on  their  own  maintenance.  This 
record  they  keep  up  while  paying  also  the  millions  for  ■  new 


edifices.  In  years  when  St.  Thomas's  or  the  Fifth  Avenue  con- 
gregation spend  $50,000  to  maintain  their  Fifth  Avenue  plants, 
they  give  to  missions  and  other  causes  beyond  their  own  borders 
$200,000  to  $400,000.  Investigation  shows  that  such  a  record 
is  made  by  the  churches  of  no  other  city  in  the  world.  Episcopal 
parishes  of  the  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenue  districts  alone  give 
$250,000  a  year  to  religious  work  on  New  York's  East  Side." 

The  Transcript  writer  declares  that  the  new  St.  Bartholomew 
edifice  is  "the  outcome  of  a  spirit  determined  to  bmld  a  hand- 
some structure  for  public  worship, 
to  see  to  it  that  it  is  of  the  best 
architecture,  and  that  it  fittingly  rep- 
resents New  York's  Christian  spirit 
and  progress."  An  idea  of  what  the 
new  chiu-ch  will  be  may  be  gained 
from  the  model  made  from  the  de- 
sign of  the  architect,  Bertram  G. 
Goodhue,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
featiu*es  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
Architectm-al  League.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Goodhue  received  his  cue 
from  the  beautiful  portals  of  the 
present  structure,  designed  by  Me- 
Kim,  Mead  &  White,  and  erected  by 
the  VanderbUt  family  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Cornelius  VanderbUt. 
These  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  new 
structm-e,  and,  says  Mr.  Royal  Cor- 
tissoz  m  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"from  them  flows,  of  course,  the 
necessity  of  a  Romanesque  motive 
throughout."     We  read  fiirther: 

"But  the  architect  has  gone  to 
Italian  rather  than  to  Provencal 
sources  for  his  inspiration,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  he  has  used 
them  with  originality.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  model  which  we  repro- 
duce enables  us  to  dispense  with  de- 
scription of  the  fabric  and  to  speak 
simply  of  its  broad  character.  It  is  an 
organic  composition.  The  facades  are  exactly  expressive  of  the 
plan.  And  their  successive  stages  are  united  with  a  tine  sense 
of  proportion,  a  fine  sense  of  architectural  values.  Let  the 
reader  explore,  one  by  one,  the  different  passages  in  the  design, 
the  relation  of  the  portal  to  the  nave  and  that  of  both  to  the 
dome,  the  placing  of  the  columns  and  arches  just  below  the 
roof-line,  the  adjustment  of  the  chapel  and  Sunday-school  build- 
ing on  the  street  side  to  the  mass  of  the  main  struclure.  These 
later  episodes,  it  is  true,  constitute  stubborn  elements  in  the 
problem,  and  we  could  wish  them  otherwise.  Biit  since  thoy 
have  to  be  there,  they  are  remarkably  well  handled.  Consider, 
finally,  the  effect  of  the  whole,  the  warm  picturesqueness  of  the 
conception,  combined  with  its  essentially  massy  character,  and 
the  rich  play  of  Ught  and  shade  secured,  the  qualities  of  relief, 
of  texture,  developed  without  fussiness.  It  is  Romanesque,  yes; 
but  is  it  so  with  any  implications  of  pedantic  bon-owing?  The 
design  is  large  and  free;  in  the  impression  of  hA-ing  architecture 
that  it  conveys  it  makes  us  think  of  that  other  tine  example  of 
style  individually  exploited — that  Westminster  cathedral  wluch 
was  founded  on  Byzantine  ideas,  but  embodies  the  genius  of  a 
modern  artist. 

"This  church  is  so  good  as  it  stands  that  we  hope  it  may  be 
built  along  certain  hues  promising  to  give  it  even  greater  signif- 
icance. As  shown  in  the  model,  it  mil  occupy  only  part  of  the 
property  owned  by  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  rest  of  the  block  ou 
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THE    PORqWLS    TO   WHICH  THE   NEW   ST.    BARTHOLOMEWS    WILL   BE   BUILT. 

These  beautiful  doorways,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Cornelius  Vaiiderbilt,  will  be  retained  from  the  old  structure  and  added  to  the  new. 


Park  Avenue  being  given  to  some  otiier  structure,  a  secular 
])uilding,  which  would,  of  course,  crowd  it  on  the  north,  and 
even,  possibly,  rise  to  a  height  greater  than  that  of  the  nave. 
We  have  seen  a  drawng  worked  out  on  the  hypothesis  of  em- 
ploying all  the  space  from  street  to  street,  and  it  raises  a  noble 
scheme  to  an  even  higher  power.  Incidentally,  it  lengthens  the 
nave,  giving  it  another  bay,  which  is  by  itself  a  precious  im- 
provement, and  it  permits  a  more  satisfactory  disposition  of  the 
chapel  and  Sunday-school,  bringing  in  cloisters  and  open,  turfed 
spaces,  which  would  immediately  set  the  whole  affair  in  a  better 
perspective.  It  would  be  a  profoundly  comforting  thing  if  this 
larger,  more  monumental,  plan  could  be  adopted.  A  building 
like  this  needs  all  the  setting,  all  the  air,  it  can  get.  Thus  pro- 
vided, it  would  make  one  of  the  most  impressive  adornments  of 
the  city.  A  decision  to  that  end  will  be  awaited  with  solicitude 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  architectural  development  of 
New  York." 


NO    "BOOZE"    FOR    BIG   BUSINESS 

A  WORKMAN  for  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  in  Chicago 
recently  secured  a  better  job  in  Pittsburg,  and  before 
-  he  left  his  fellow  workmen  gave  him  a  banquet  at  a 
hotel  with  twenty-five  foremen  and  (clerical  workers  as  guests. 
There  was  a  cocktail  at  every  plate.  When  the  men  left  the 
table  not  a  cocktail  had  been  touched.  This  story  is  told  by 
a  writer  in  The  Suiulai/School  Times,  to  show  how  the  anti- 
liquor  campaign  in  industry  is  working  out.  An  investigation, 
says  Mr.  C.  W.  Baines,  in  the  Philadelphia  weekly,  was  recently 
made  among  the  great  steel  and  iron  concerns  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  ascertain  their 
attitude  toward  ahiohol,  and  140  corporations,  some  operating 
more  than  one  plant,  and  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  a 
biUiou  dollars,  were  included.  The  report,  says  Mr.  Baines, 
is  not  meant  for  a  Sunday-school  document.  It  is,  rather, 
"a  cold-blooded  business  and  economical  deliverance,  intended 
to  determine  industry's  hostility  toward  alcoholic  drink  and 
drinkers,  which  has  been  very  indefinitely  di.scust  in  the  public 
press;  to  throw  an  illuminating  ray  of  light  on  its  attitude 
toward  the  movement  for  abstinence  and  prohibition  in  com- 
mercial life."  It  does  not  coiuterii  itself  with  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  drink-question,  but,  it  is  insisted,  "we  must  not  have  our 
Sunday-school  boys  ignorant  of  the  attitude  of  our  business- 
princes  toward  the  imbibers  of  bad  booze."  Of  the  140  corpo- 
rations IIH  replied  to  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Baines  thus  cla.ssifies 
tlie  returns: 

"1.  Of  the  li;j  answers,  only  six  permit  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drink  in  their  shops  or  plants. 


"2.  One  hundred  and  seven  firms,  the  world's  gi-eatest 
steel-  and  iron-producers,  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of  strong 
drink  in  their  works.  Almost  Avithout  exception,  they  testify 
that  the  abstainer  is  more  efficient,  more  reliable,  and  that  tee- 
totalers alone  are  considered  when  promotions  are  made. 

"3.  One  hundred  companies  prohibiting  drinking  dming  work- 
ing-hours report  that  they  are  also  doing  'evei-ything  possible  to 
prevent  drinking  by  employees  out  of  working-hours.'  One 
(corporation  discharges  any  man  who  enters  a  saloon  going  to  or 
from  work ;  another  suspends  such  an  employee  one  week  for  the 
first  offense,  and  for  the  second  he  is,  usually,  discharged. 

"4.  Eighty-three  of  the  113  concerns  when  employing  or 
promoting  men  discriminate  against  those  who  use  alcoholic 
liquors,  even  tlio  they  use  liquor  outside  of  working-hours  only; 
absolutely  refuse  to  promote  men  who  drink;  there  the  'most 
moderate  use  of  rum  is  fatal  to  a  man's  chance  of  promotion.' 

"o.  Sixty-three  corporations  have  undertaken  constructive 
abstinence-work,  to  determine  the  deleterious  influences  of  the 
jnoderate  use  of  alcohol  upon  a  workman's  efficiency,  produeing- 
power,  and  reliability. 

"6.  Ten  concerns  not  only  prohibit  drinking  diu'ing  work- 
hours,  but  absolutely  prohibit  employees  drinking  at  all  times." 

Of  some  sixty  statements .  in  these  re()lies  the  folloAving  are 
said  to  be  typical: 

"When  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  force,  regular 
drinkers  are  the  first  one.s  let  go." — Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel 
Cntn party,  Peri/cNyliwitiu. 

"We  do  not  aUow  any  liquor  on  the  premises,  discharge 
immediately  any  man  under  the  influence,  preach  abstinence 
through  foremen  and  bulletin-board  literature,  and  we  are  suc- 
ceeding famously.  Most  important  is  the  fact  that  oui-.  men 
also  see  the  good  of  it."- — Interstate  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  East' 
Chiraqo. 

"The  efficieuiiy  of  a  man  is  reduced  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  alcohol  he  drinks.  The  total  abstainer  ranks 
above  the  moderate  drinker  in  reliability  and  efficiency  in  all 
classes  of  work  nearly  as  much  as  the  moderate  drinker  does 
above  the  heavy,  regular  drinker." — The  Follanshcc  Furnace 
Coin  pail  y,  FoUan.sbee,   West  Virginia. 

""The  moderate  use  of  liquor  tends  to  impair  efficiency  and' 
leliability,  and  we  do  not  knowingly  employ  men  who  drink, 
rioi-  advance  them  to  positions  of  authority  if  they  are  employed." 

The  Crane  Company,  Chicago. 

in  this  industrial  antialcohol  campaign,  we  read  further, 
electric  signs  and  posters  play  no  small  part- 

"Over  tilt'  main  entrance  to  several  steel-plants  can  be  seen 
such  large  electric  temperance-teaching  transparencies  as: 

Did  noozio  kver  do  you  any  cjood? 

Did  booze  kveu  (jet  you  a  uetter  job? 

Did  booze  ever  contribute  anything  to  the  happiness 

oE  your  family? 

"Throughout    another    plant    this    bulletin,    signed    by    the 
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general  superintendent  and  approved  by  tlii'  president,  is  posted 
in  conspicuous  places: 

"'For  the  promotion  of  safety  and  welfare  it  is  hoped  (liat  all 
employees  -will  avoid  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

'■'Under  the  rules  of  the  Joilet  Works  any  employee  who  uses 
intoxicating  liquor  wliile  cm  duty  will  be  discharged. 

'■"In  making  promotions  in  all  departments  of  the  plant 
sui)erintendents  of  departments  and  foremen  will  select  for  pro- 
motion only  those  who  do  not  use  intoxicating  liquor.'" 

This  movement,  according  to  Mr.  Baines,  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  liquor-trade  papers,  one  of  which  has  called  "the 
steady  and  increasing  tendency  of  big  corporations  to  encroach  up- 
on the  personal  liberties  of  workers  "one  of  "the  most  pregnant 
signs  of  the  times."  And  The  Brewers'  Journal  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"There  are  even  companies  and  individual  employers  who 
threaten  to  discharge  employees  for  drinking  alcohol  at  any 
time.  They  do  not  care  if  that  is  social  and  economic  slavery. 
Their  main  object  is  to  protect  their  pocketbooks." 


HOPE   FOR   UNBELIEVERS 

SPEAKING  FROM  THE  POINT  of  view  of  one  whose  con- 
victions about  death  and  immortality  had  been  essentially 
those  of  a  rationalist,  Mr.  William  Archer,  the  English 
critic,  has  a  word  of  comfort  to  offer,  even  from  tliis  practically 
negative  ground,  to  those  who  have  lost  friends  in  the  war. 
He  speaks  of  a  class  of  people  "whose  existence,  in  these  latter 
days,  one  had  scarcely  suspected — people  who  are  troubled  by 
'the  hot,  crude  tlii-eat  of  heU'  for  their  beloved  dead."  It  is 
mainly  bereaved  mothers  who  are  the  prey  to  this  anguish.  Mr. 
Ai'cher  thinks  they  must  be  "relatively  few,"  for  "the  twentieth 
centiuy  has  horrors  of  its  own,  enough  and  to  spare,  without  the 
hauntings  of  this  medieval  specter."  Speaking  figuratively,  he 
finds  "a  much  more  interesting,  if  less  pitiable  frame  of  mind" 
to  be  that  of  "the  people  who  see  neither  a  green  lamp  nor  a 
red  at  the  tunnel's  mouth,  and  wonder  whether  it  is  simply  a 
black  and  endless  void  from  which  there  is  no  emergence." 
To  them  he  feels  "some  glimmer  of  light  at  the  farther  end 
would  mean  a  marvelous  reassurance,  and  would  lend  a  new 
interest  to  the  coiu'se  they  have  yet  to  run  before  they  follow 
their  lost  ones  into  the  enigmatic  night."  He  writes,  he  tells  us 
in  the  London  Daily  News,  because  his  answer  is  "not  a  flat 
negative,"  and  because,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  "it  seems  almost 
a  duty  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  any  belief  that  may  by  chance 
give  comfort,  here  or  there,  to  some  perplexed  and  yearning- 
spirit. "  Thirty  years  ago,  he  recalls,  "there  were  two  opinions, 
and  no  more,  on  the  subject  of  immortality": 

"There  were  those  who  believed  in  it  as  an  article  of  religious 
faith,  and  those  who,  on  scientific  gi-ounds,  positively  and  dog- 
matically rejected  it.  These  two  opinions  are,  of  course,  still 
with  us,  and  the  seeond^the  school  of  disbelief — has  largely 
gained  ground  on  the  first.  Anthropology  has  analyzed  the 
illusions  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  sur-vival;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  Avith  its  insistence  on  the  unity  of  all  organized 
existence,  has  rendered  it  increasingly  difficult  to  conceive  the 
jirocess  by  Avhich  man,  in  his  long  ascent  of  the  biological  scale, 
can  have  contrived  to  develop  an  immortal  soul.  But  of  late 
yeai's  a  third  party  has  arisen,  which,  admitting  this  theoretical 
difficulty,  holds  that  there  is  nevertheless  positive  evidence  of 
survival  after  death,  before  which  all  a-priori  objections  must 
vanish.  If  their  position  could  be  established — if  we  could 
believe  in  another  life  as  confidently  as  we  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone-Avire,  tho  we  do 
not  actually  see  him — the  revolution  in  our  habits  of  thought 
would  be  enormous,  and  would  be  felt  even  by  those  to  whom 
immortality  is  an  article  of  faith.  But  the  question  is.  Can  we 
accept  the  alleged  evidence? 

"It  would  be  a  great  deal  too  much  to  say  that  I  believe  in 
the  alleged  evidence  for  a  future  life;  but  I  do  emphatically  be- 
lieve that  there  is  'something  in  it' — ti^at  it  is  not  mere  trickery 
and  illusion.  There  is  a. distinct,  undeniable  glimmer  of  light 
in  tlic  tunnel,  tho  we  can  not,  I  think,  say  for  certain  that  it 
comes  from  another  world  at  the  farther  end.  It  nuiy  be  some 
sort  of  unaccountable  phosphorescence;  it  may  be  some  equally 


uiuiccountable  reflection  of  the  common  daylight  at  our  own  end; 
but  whatever  it  is,  it  proves  that  aU  tho  facts  of  the  universe  are 
not  summed  up  in  the  formulas  of  oiu-  physical  philosophy. 
That  is  why  orthodox  science  angrily  refuses  to  look  into  the 
evidence.  It  hates  to  enlarge  its  formulas,  and  prefers  to  attrib- 
ute to  mere  fraud  and  foUy  everything  that  does  not  fit  into 
them.  Fraud  and  folly  have  done  much  to  complicate  the  in- 
quiry, but  no  one  who  looks  seriously  into  the  evidence  can 
l)elieve  that  they  account  for  everything.  Death  is  no  longer 
the  simple  matter — as  simple  as  the  blowing-out  of  a  candle — 
that  it  seemed  to  the  rationahst  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  beset 
by  possibilities  and  uncertainties  which  it  is  not  reason,  but 
unreason,  to  deny  or  to  ignore." 

If  you  choose  to  say  that  these  uncertainties  lend  "a  new 
terror,"  Mr.  Archer  replies  that  "you  are  in  a  strong  position." 
For  the  intimations  of  immortality  that  we  receive  from  auto- 
matic Avriting  and  other  phenomena  of  a  like  nature  are  "in 
truth  anything  but  exhilarating."     But — 

"Was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should?  It  is  manifest 
that  'another  life,'  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  exist  outside  of  time 
and  space;  and  how  are  the  conditions  of  such  a  life  to  be  con- 
veyed to  creatures  who  can  no  more  think  themselves  out  of 
time  and  space  than  they  can  lift  themselves  up  by  the  hair 
of  the  head?  It  is  absurd  to  criticize  any  'news  from  nowhere' 
that  filters  through  to  us  because  it  does  not  answer  to  our 
expectations;  for  the  one  thing  certain  is  that  any  expectations 
our  reason  can  form  are  bound  to  be  fallacious.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  Heaven  and  Hell  of  Dante  are,  so  to  speak,  physi- 
cally comprehensive  to  our  time-and-space-bounded  faculties 
that  we  know  them  to  be  unreal. 

"In  the  poems  of  Rupert  Brooke,  himself  now  gone  in  quest 
of  a  solution,  we  find  the  enigma  admirably  stated.  He  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  difficidties,  the  improbabilities,  that  beset  the  idea 
of  another  Ufe.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  abandon  it  altogether; 
as  in  the  lines: 

Exile  of  immortality,  strongly  wise. 
Strain  througli  the  dark  witli  unflesiroiis  oyes 
To  what  may  lie  beyond  it      Sets  your  star, 
O  heart,  forever?     Yet  behind  the  niglit 
Waits  for  the  great  unborn,  somewhere  afar, 
Some  white  tremendous  daybreak 

"This  daybreak  for  the  unborn  will  not  carry  much  consola- 
tion to  those  who  have  seen  the  sun  of  their  own  life  go  down 
in  blood.  But  the  same  poet  has  elsewhere  given  perfect  ex- 
pression to  all  that  we  can  dindy  guess  of  an  itu'onceivable  world 
in  which  we  shall 

Spend  in  pure  convei-se  our  eternal  day; 

Tliink  eacli  in  each,  immediately  wise: 
Learn  aU  we  lacked  before;  hear,  know,  and  say 

What  this  tumultuous  l)ody  now  denies: 
And  feel,  who  have  laid  our  groping  liands  awa.v; 

And  see,  no  longer  blinded  by  onr  eyes. 

"There  is  no  reason  absolutely  to  despair  of  such  a  state, 
because  the  evidences  that  point  toward  it  are  as  yet  tri\ial 
and  baffling." 


IGNORANCE  OF  THE  BIBLE— A  "standing  miracle," 
according  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
"the  paucity  of  men  who  can  quote  the  Bible  straight,  and  the 
number  of  men  who  quote  it  wTong  and  get  away  with  it." 
Upon  which  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  gives  some  specimens: 

"Perhaps  three  persons  out  of  four  will  quote  'Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  take  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach-ache.'  'What- 
soever a  man  seweth,  that  shall  he  also  rip '  is  a  sulTragist  favorite. 
'Tempering  the  wind  to  the  sliorn  lamb'  is  freely  attributed  to 
the  Psalmist.  A  reckless  auto- driver  is  called  a  'Jehu'  in  head- 
lines. Little  Samuel's  coat  of  numy  colors,  ami  'N«'buchad- 
nezzar,  the  King  of  the  Jews,'  'Moses  entering  the  Promised 
Land,'  even  'Jonah  swallowing  the  whale,'  bob  up  now  and 
then.  As  for  'Armageddon,'  it  puzzles  most  of  us  when  it  is 
lugged  into  reform-politics. 

"Dr.  Cadman  can  not  too  much  exalt  the  iniportance  of  the 
Bible,  even  for  those  who  are  distinctly  non-devotional.  It  is 
a  fountain  of  suggestions  that  mean  vsomething  still  to  a  large 
number  of  human  beings.  For  one  person  who  has  an  appre- 
hension of  Shakespeare  there  are  ten  who  l\a\e  -aw  apprt>hension 
of  the  Scriptures.  Symi)athy.  however,  must  take  tlie  place  «>f 
cold  aiuilysis.  if  boys  and  girls  are  to  realize  the  \ahie  of  tho 
Book  of  Books." 
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MR.  THAYER'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HAY 

Thayer,  William  Roseoe.  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Hay.  With  illustrations.  Octavo,  two  vol- 
umes, pp.  x-456-448.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $5  net. 

As  the  figure  of  John  Hay  recedes,  hi.s 
fame  seems  almost  to  take  on  added 
luster.  His  place  in  history,  at  any  rate, 
becomes  more  definite  and  significant. 
Studied  in  the  light  and  perspective  of 
present  events,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
IMcKinley's  and  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tions stands  out  as  a  type  une.xcelled  in  oui- 
times.  The  real  siguifiean(;e  of  his  careei- 
and  the  vital  nature  of  his  political  services 
are  only  beginning  to  be  apparent.  What 
lends  unusual  interest,  and  indeed  a  species 
of  fascination,  to  a  biography  the  merits  of 
which  are  legion  is  the  fact  that  it  sets 
in  high  light  Hay's  brilliant  and  efficiient 
statesmansliip  as  regards  our  relations  with 
foreign  governments — a  feature  of  national 
policy  which  has  now  arrived  at  a  crit- 
ical phase.  Only  at  the  present  hour, 
with  its  ominous  foreboding,  has  it  becsome 
possible  to  appreciate  to  its  full  extent  the 
value  of  Hay's  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  All  that  went  before  in  Hay's 
career  seemed  to  converge  toward  such  an 
achievement. 

When,  in  1898,  Hay  became  Secretary  of 
State,  events  of  international  importance 
were  impending.  The  nation  was  about 
to  strike  out  into  untrodden  paths.  We 
were  on  the  eve  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
which,  among  other  results,  imposed 
upon  us  the  role  of  a  world-Power  and 
involved  us  in  the  tangled  skein  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy.  As  we  look  from  this 
distance  of  time  at  that  critical  period  and 
.study  it  with  the  aid  of  the  search-lights 
projected  into  the  past  by  Hay's  biog- 
rapher, it  is  impossible  to  withhold  ad- 
miration from  the  man  whose  diplomatic 
cleverness  made  him  the  sheet-anchor  of 
the  nation's  interests.  The  whole  histoi-y 
of  Hay's  diplomatic  campaign,  on  which 
he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  is  here  set  forth  with 
such  new  addition  as  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  glean  from  hitherto  secret 
material  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Of  poignant  interest  is  the  remarkable 
chapter  which  the  author  devotes  to 
Germany's  attitude  toward  us  during  the 
period  in  question.  The  chapter  which 
bears  the  suggestive  title,  "The  German 
Menace,"  lets  in  hght  on  Germany's 
unfriendly  attitude  towai-d  us,  even  as  fai- 
))ack  as  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
Hay's  effort  to  save  China  from  the  fate  of 
Aetaeon  gave  him  a  further  intimate  view 
of  German  methods.  The  author  gives  a 
terse  account  of  how  Americian  diplomacy, 
under  skilful  leadership,  checked  Germany's 
policy  in  China.  The  whole  chapter  is  of 
historical  interest,  serving  as  it  does  to 
place  the  statesmanship  of  Hay  in  a  new 
light. 

As  a  whole  the  biography  is  not  so 
much  political  in  (character  as  intensely 
personal,  and  has  the  intimate  charm  that 
distinguish(;s  tliis  kind  of  writing.  What 
has  been  written  conveys  only  a  faint 
impression  of  the  s(!ope  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  Mr.  Thayer's  achievement. 
The  inspiring  story  of  Hay's  rich  and 
eventful  life — a  life  that  was  interwoven  in 


the  fabric  of  a  great  political  and  social 
epoch — is  told  with  great  detail,  yet  with 
su(;h  art  that  the  commonplace  is  entirely 
banished.  There  is  a  very  full  account  of 
Hay's  early  life,  his  college  days,  his  early 
literary  achievements,  his  romance,  and  his 
association  in  full  manhood  which  gradu- 
ally drew  him  into  the  current  of  political 
life.  One  wonilers  at  the  unbroken  series 
of  successes  which  characterized  his  whole 
career.  His  good  fortune  astonished  the 
man  himself.  One  of  the  last  entries  in 
his  diary,  written  on  the  eve  of  death  and 
dated  June  14,  1905,  is  in  part  as  follows; 

"  r  shoidd  not  rebel  at  the  thought  of  my 
life  ending.  J  have  hved  to  be  old — some- 
thing I  never  expected  in  my  youth.  1  have 
had  many  blessings,  domestic  happiness 
being  the  greatest  of  all.  i  have  lived  my 
life.  1  have  had  success  beyond  all  the 
dreams  of  my  boyhood.  My  name  is 
l)rinted  in  the  |  journals  of  the  world  with- 
out descriptive  qualification,  which  may,  1 
suppose,  be  called  fame.  By  mere  length 
of  service  I  shall  occupy  a  modest  place  in 
the  history  of  my  time.  ...  I  know  death 
is  the  common  lot,  and  what  is  the  common 
lot  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  misfortune; 
and  yet,  instead  of  confronting  it  with 
dignity  and  philosophy,  1  cling  instinctively 
to  life  and  the  things  of  life  as  eagerly  as  if 
I  had  not  had  my  chance  at  happiness  and 
gained  nearly  all  the  gi-eat  prizes." 

IRELAND'S  NEW  DAY 

Lynch   (M.P.),   Arthur.     Ireland:  Vital  Hour. 

Frontispiece  and  maps.  Octavo,  pp.  xi-388.  Phila- 
delphia.: John"  C.  Winston  Company.     $2.50  net. 

After  suffering  partial  eclipse,  due  to  the 
debacle  of  ParneU  and  his  cause,  Ireland 
has  emerged  into  the  forefront  of  political 
interest.  Since  the  granting  of  Home  Rule, 
albeit  "with  a  string  to  it,"  hope  has 
mounted  high.  No  longer  represented  by 
the  drooping  figm-e  of  a  woman,  "like 
Niobe — all  tears,"  Ireland  is  now  pictured 
by  her  sons  and  daughters  as  a  goddess, 
erect  an,d  radiant,  a  star  upon  her  brow, 
her  eyes  gazing  at  the  sun-rays.  This  new 
hope  has  found  expression  in  a  new 
Uterature,  deeply  permeated  with  the 
national  spirit  and  voicing  aspirations 
which  for  the  fii-st  time  in  centuries  seem 
near  realization.  The  war  itself,  while  it 
has  kept  in  abeyance  the  putting  into 
practise  of  the  plans  foi-  Home  Rule,  has 
done  much  to  divert,  and  even  remove, 
lingering  animosities.  Englantl,  as  the 
champion  of  European  liberty,  the  friend 
of  France,  the  curber  of  Hohenzollern- 
Hapsbiu'g  aTubitions,  stands  in  a  new  light 
before  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  woimd 
kept  open  for  centuries  seems  healing. 

These  are  a  f(^w  of  the  many  interesting 
ideas  which  are  suggested  by  Arthur 
Lynch's  lively  volume,  "Ireland:  Vital 
Hour."  The  author's  personality  is  quite  as 
interesting  as  his  hook.  His  car(>er  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  romantic  novel.  He 
d(>scribes  himself  as  a  republican,  and  he 
tnade  gootl  his  claim  to  th(^  title  by  openly 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  embattled 
farmers  in  thi»  Boer  War.  Raising  a  com- 
pan.\'  of  volunteers,  he  fought  against  tin* 
English  in  South  Africa.  He  was  captured 
and  sentenced  to  d(>ath  for  high  treason, 
but  was  grantf^d  a  pardon  at  the  behest  of 
admiring  friends  the  world  over.  Straight- 
way   he    was    elected    to    Parliament    for 


(ialway.  His  portrait,  shown  as  a  frontis- 
piece in  his  book,  is  in  full  keeping  with  his 
career  and  personality.  Everything  al)OUl 
him  has  a  touch  of  the  bizarre  and  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  Young  Ireland  spirit  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century. 

What  will  attract  most  attention  in 
Mr.  Lynch's  l)o<)k  is  the  amazing  chapter, 
"IMests  in  Politics,"  wherein  is  contained 
probably  the  most  severe  arraignment  of  the 
Irish  clergy  which  has  appeareil  in  recent 
years,  .\bout  tiftv'  pages  are  devoted  to 
what  may  fairly  be  called  an  onslaught 
on  the  priests  for  their  alleged  undue 
interference  in  politics  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  national  cause.  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy  once  declared  that  until  the  clergy- 
were  eliminated  from  polities  the  attempt, 
at  Ireland's  emancipation  was  similar  to 
that  of  galvanizing  a  corpse,  and  this  lat- 
est writer's  dictum  is  in  similar  vein.  In 
spite  of  the  author's  revolutionarj'  tastes 
and  general  radicalism — traits  which  find 
expression  in  his  advocacy  of  very  ad- 
vanced ideas,  not  merely  in  the  field  of 
politics,  but  in  religion,  philosophy,  and 
scient^e  as  well — the  book  contains  a  great 
deal  that  is  of  practical  and  genuine  inter- 
est. The  reader  learns  much  that  he  did 
not  know  before  about  contemporary- 
Ireland.  Mr.  Lynch's  book  is  packed  with 
information  and  ideas  of  momentous  and 
timely  interest.  He  examines  with  entire 
frankness  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
new  nation  is  to  be  constructed.  His 
views  and  opinions,  drawn  from  a  large 
experience  of  Irish  life  and  politics,  tlu-ow 
fresh  light  upon  the  Irish  question  and 
serve  to  give  the  whole  problem  a  novel 
aspect.  The  general  optimism  of  the  book 
is  noteworthy  as  indicating  the  new  and 
hopeful  spirit  which  now  obtains  in 
Ireland. 

OLIVER'S  "ORDEAL  BY  BATTLE" 

Oliver,  Frederick  Scott.  Ordeal  by  Battle.  8vo, 
pp.  lii-437.  London  and  New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

From  the  title  few  would  surmise  that 
this  book  deals  mth  the  war  and  its  causes, 
proximate  and  immediate.  Of  books  about 
the  Em-opean  conflict  there  is  no  dearth. 
Of  these  not  more  than  three  or  foiir  will 
live,  but  Mr.  Oliver's  wiU  be  one  of  the 
survivals.  It  is  cast  in  four  parts  (with 
several  chapters  in  each):  The  Causes 
of  War,  The  Spirit  of  German  Pohcy,  The 
Spirit  of  British  Policy,  and  Democracy 
and  National  Service.  The  point  of  view 
is  British,  and  the  author  acknowledges 
that  liis  book  is,  so  far,  prejudiced.  That 
is,  he  knows  and  says  frankly  that  his 
(the  British)  point  of  \aew  is  not  Teutonic. 

The  first  part  states  the  British  interests 
as  peaceful — peace  was  for  England  the 
one  thing  desired,  the  one  tiling  on  which 
she  reckoned.  Then  the  events  of  the 
beginning  of  the  (conflict  are  surveyed 
(Seraje%-o,  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  Germany's  precipita- 
tion of  war  by  her  ultimatum  to  Russia). 
In  one  chapter  the  author  shatters  iho 
early  delusion  that  this  is  not  the  German 
people's  war.  In  the  second  part  the 
CJerman  policy,  especially  since  Bismarck, 
is  set  forth,  with  its  autocratic  contempt 
of  democracy  and  sustained  aggi'essiveness. 
The  third  part  is  a  review  of  British  policies, 
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with  a  scathing  criticism  of  its  fatuous 
blindness  to  its  own  interests  and  to  threat 
after  threat,  clearly  seen  as  readable  at 
least  after  the  event,  from  ambitious  mili- 
tarism. Here  is  one  of  the  strongest  pleas 
for  "preparedness"  that  could  be  penned, 
in  the  merciless  exposure  of  tlie  blindness 
and  bhmders  of  the  Britisli  Ciovernment 
before  and  since  the  war,  which  probably 
have  cost  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives.  Indeed,  with  an  adov 
(piate  British  Army  ready  to  strike,  Ger- 
many would  hardly  have  for(?ed  the  issue. 
The  fourth  part  empliasizes  the  duties  of 
leaders  in  a  democracy  to  deal  frankly  with 
the  people.  The  responsiveness  of  .the 
latter  to  enlightenment,  their  willingness 
to  rise  in  defense  of  home  and  (country, 
are  abundantly  illustrated.  And  the  lesson 
for  our  own  land  in  a  series  of  crises  like 
that  through  which  our  diplomacy  and  in- 
decision concerning  preparedness  are  lead- 
ing us  is  writ  large,  as  our  author's  account 
shows,  in  the  example  of  the  Allies'  retreat 
nearly  to  the  walls  of  Paris  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war. 

Almost  better  than  Sarolea's  notable 
volume,  and  much  more  nearly  related  to 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  is  this  excel- 
lently informed  and  lucidly  worded  book 
1\V  Mr.  Ohver.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not 
go  amiss  in  wishing  that  "every  American 
would  read  the  volume." 

HISTORIC  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Williams,  Sherman.  New  York's  Part  in 
History.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp. 
ix-391.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  large  share  of  New  York  and  its 
meaning  and  role  in  the  making  of  Ameri- 
can history,  rather  than  a  formal  history 
of  the  State  itself,  form  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Williams's  interesting  and  well-written 
volume.  The  author  remarks  in  his  preface 
that  the  history  of  New  York  has  been 
overshadowed  by  that  of  New  England, 
and  especially  Massachusetts.  Everybody 
knows  about  the  Boston  Tea-Party,  he 
observes,  but  how  many  know  of  the  trial 
of  John  Peter  Zenger  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  "without 
doubt  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
single  political  event  in  all  our  history"? 
Or  how  many,  he  wonders,  have  ever  heard 
of  a  protest,  asserting  American  liberties, 
made  in  the  New  York  Assembly  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
antedating  by  fifty  years  the  famous 
meetings  in  Boston:  ''Resolved,  That  the 
imposing  and  levying  of  any  moneys  upon 
her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  colony  luider 
any  pretense  whatsoever,  without  (sonsent 
in  General  Assembly,  is  a  grievance  and  a 
violation  of  the  people's  property"? 

Mr.  Williams'  story  opens  with  an 
interesting  account  of  those  first  New 
Yorkers,  the  Indians.  •  What  the  author 
here  places  before  his  readers  is  the  exact 
historical  setting  of  Fenimore  Cooper's 
Indian  romances.  The  origins  of  the 
Indian  tribes  who  swarmed  over  parts  of 
New  York  in  the  early  days  are  unknown. 
The  author  thinks  there  was  a  time 
when  all  the  vast  territory  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  was 
peopled  by  great  numbers  of  kindred 
tribes,  grouped  by  historians  under  the 
name  of  Algonkins.  It  was  this  peopU>  t  hat 
the  first  whites  came  in  contact  with.  The 
Algonkins  are  the  people  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  John  Smith, 
WiUiam  Penn,   the  Dutch  in  New   York, 


and  the  Pilgrims  in  New  England.  Poca- 
hontas was  an  Algonkin.  Massasoit, 
Samoset,  and  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Indian  wars — King  Philip,  Teeumnfeh,  and 
Pontiac — were  all  Algonkins.  In  Central 
New  York  lived  in  liistoric  times  anothei- 
people — the  Iroquois,  who  at  one  period 
dominated  many  Algonkin  tribes  far  to 
the  south  of  them.  The  author's  story  of 
the  internecine  wars  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians  of  New  York  shows  original  re- 
search and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  growing  literature  on  the  subject. 

A  separate  chapter  is  assigned  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  whose  remarkable  career 
and  achievements  entitle  him  to  a  higher 
place  in  colonial  history  than  that  generally 
accorded  him.  His  figure  now  appears  in 
American  history  as  one  of  the  first  of  the 
empire-builders,  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  raised  up  providentially  to  cope  suc- 
ces.sfully  with  the  difficult  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  struggle  of  France  and 
England  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World 
— that  conflict  which  now  assumes  so  large 
a  place  in  the  perspectives  of  history — is 
sketched  with  admirable  skill.  Next  comes 
the  story  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  told 
with  a  freshness  that  gives  new  zest  to  the 
famihar  tale.  The  history  of  New  York 
as  an  English  colony  ruled  for  one  hundred 
years  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown  foUows  in  due  order. 

The  story  is  so  complete  as  almost  to 
touch  contemporaneous  events,  and  it 
concludes  with  an  interesting  account  of 
New  York's  role  in  American  education 
and  of  its  great  public-school  system. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Sibert,  William  L.,  and  John  F.  Stevens.  The 
Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  With  illus- 
trations. Pp.  x-339.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$2  net. 

This  volume  deals  with  details  and 
intricacies  of  the  work  of  canal-construc- 
tion. The  authors  have  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  a  rapidly  growing  litera- 
ture. The  book  takes  rank  with  authorita- 
tive treatises  on  the  subject,  being  the 
joint  work  of  two  engineers  who  personall\- 
conducted  gi'eat  operations.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  an  account  possessing 
better  claims  to  authoi'ity.'  Brigadier- 
General  Sibert  was  in  charge  of  th(^  actual 
construction  of  the  Gatun  locks  and  dam 
and  all  of  the  work  on  the  Atlantic  division, 
and  Mr.  John  F.  Stevens  was  chief  en- 
gineer during  the  important  preparatory 
period  while  the  gi'eat  plant  was  being 
designed,  the  working  force  assembled, 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  rehabilitated. 
These  two  men  have  written  a  plain, 
untechnical  story  which  is  designed  to  give 
the  general  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the 
actual  construction  of  what  they  describe 
as  "probably  the  gi-eatest  material  con- 
tribution of  any  nation  to  the  world's 
commerce."  The  gigantic  character  of  the 
undertaking  and  the  seemingly  insur- 
mountable difficulties  gi-applcd  with  and 
triumphed  over  stand  out  v'i\idly  in  clear 
pages  of  description.  The  authors  record 
some  interesting  phenomena  which  at- 
tended the  creation  of  Gatun  Lake.  The 
fining  of  the  artificial  lake  permanently 
submerged  1(54  square  miles  of  territory, 
making  a  permanent  change  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country.  "Many  square 
miles  of  swamp  were  permanently  (loodi'd 
by  the  lake,  and  a  large  portion  of  tliis 
old  swamp-bottom,  made  up  of  submerged 
logs  and  decayed  veg»>(ation.  with  high 
grass  growing  therein,  rose  with  llie  lake 
and  gave  the  appearance  of  lai-ge  Ixwlics 
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of  land  or  islands  in  the  lake.  .  .  .  Deer 
were  found  on  some  of  these  floating 
islands." 

Turley,  Charles.    The  Voyages  of  Captain  Scott. 

Retold  from  "The  Voyage  of  the  '  Discovery,'  "  and 
Scott's  Last  Expedition.  With  an  introduction  by 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie.  With  illustrations.  Octavo, 
pp.  viii-440.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Heroism  sealed  by  martjTdom — of  how 
very  few  may  such  an  epitaph  be  written? 
Scott  was  of  the  breed  of  Englishmen 
whose  Kves  show  the  British  character 
in  its  finest  phase,  and  whose  achievements 
explain  England's  far-flung  Empire.  It  is 
not  yet  four  years  since  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Captain 
Scott  and  his  companions  in  the  antarctic. 
The  party  had  reached  the  South  Pole  after 
a  series  of  incredible  efforts  and  privations, 
only  to  be  overtaken  by  death  in  the 
moment  of  triumph.  The  details  of  the 
tragedy  are  inexpressibly  pathetic.  They 
are  here  told  simply  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  Scott's  own  words  taken  from  his 
diaries.  The  book,  it  seems,  was  written 
at  the  instance  of  Lady  Scott,  the  ex- 
plorer's wife,  and  therefore  has  some  of  the 
merits  of  an  autobiography.  Sir  J.  M. 
Barrie,  in  an  introduction,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  explorer's  boyhood  and 
early  life,  wherein  are  foreshadowed  those 
fine  qualities  which  are  so  prominent  in  his 
later  distinguished  career.  The  story  of 
"The  Last  March,"  told  partly  in  the  last 
letters  of  the  dying  explorer  and  written 
while  death  was  slowly  settling  down  upon 
himself  and  his  companions,  is  pathetic  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  something  inexpress- 
ibly sad  and  tragic  in  these  words  taken 
from  one  of  his  last  letters:  "Had  we 
lived,  I  shotild  have  had  a  tale  to  tell  of 
the  hardihood,  enduranc^  and  courage  of 
my  companions  which  \^uld  have  stirred 
the  heart  of  every  Englishman.  These 
rough  notes  and  our  deacf  bodies  must  tell 
the  tale." 

Forbes,  B.  C.  Finance,  Business,  and  the 
Business  of  Life.  Pp.  330.  Published  by  the 
Author,  New  York  American,  New  York.     $1.50. 

This  volume,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
best  known  of  recent  financial  writers  in 
this  country,  wiU  be  of  real  interest  not 
only  to  those  concerned  in  financial  mat- 
ters, but  to  all  young  men  looking  for 
sound  advice  which  would  help  in  making 
them  better  business  men  and  better 
citizens.  The  author  has  a  style  which 
is  unique  and  extremely  readable.  Talks 
which  he  had  with  men  prominent  in  the 
railroad  and  financial  world,  and  which  he 
reports  in  his  book,  give  interesting  side- 
lights into  their  characters  and  tend  to 
show  that  big  business  and  broad  humanity 
frequently  go  hand  in  hand.  The  pref- 
ace consists  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
Judge  Ciary,  F.  A.  Vanderlip,  and  Samuel 
Rea.  They  are  interesting  because  giving 
commendation  to  various  ideas  which  the 
author  has  put  forth  in  the  book. 

Ward,  Sir  A.  W.  (Litt.D.),  and  Waller,  A.  R. 
(M.A.),  [Editors].  The  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature.  Vol.  XII.  The  Romantic 
Revival  (The  Nineteenth  Century).  Large  8vo. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  editorial  comprehensiveness,  thor- 
oughness, and  catholicity  displayed  in 
former  volumes  of  this  encyclopedic  work 
are  again  manifest  in  the  present  volume. 
The  larger  topics  treated  are:  Scott. 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  the 
Landors,  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Jane 
Austen,  the  Lesser  Poets  and  Novelists,  the 
Oxford  Movement,  The  Growth  of  Liberal 
Theology,  Historians  and  Scholars,  Anti- 
quaries and  Bibliographers.     Not  the  least 
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interesting  clutptor  iu  the  volume  is  on 
"Reviews  and  Magazines  in  the  Early 
"S'(>ars  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,."  deaUng 
with  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarlerly  Re 
views,  Black)rno(rs,  and  the  London  Maga- 
zine, and  kindred  publications,  and  with 
the  noted  productions  which  first  saw  light 
therein.  Of  coursif\  there  is  no  accurately 
measured,  scientifically  determined  test  of 
what  is  good  or  best  in  literatiu-e.  In  the 
lasti  resort,  the  judgment  is,  and  must  be, 
subjective.  The  two  things,  perhaps,  that 
may  be  demanded  of  a.  critic  are  a  large- 
minded,  appreciative  attitude  toward  his 
subject,  and  that,  knowledge  of  literary 
I'orm  and  substance  that  warrants  at  least 
a,  respectful  hearing  of  his  opinion.  Judged 
b.-\'  these  standards,  the  present  volume 
calls  only  for  praise — to  criticize  the  find- 
ings would  be  but  to  exercise  individual 
(subjective)  judgment.  George  Saints- 
bury,  Harold  Child,  Archdeacon  Hutton, 
Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  and  Sir  John  Edwin 
Saunders  are  among  the  contributors. 
One  slight  blemish  may  be  pointed  out: 
"Robertson  Smith"  appears  in  the  table 
of  contents,  p.  viii,  "William  Robertson 
Smith  "  in  the  text.  The  latter  form  should 
always  be  used. 

Metliley,  Violet.  Caniille  Desnioulins:  A 
Biography,  f  Illustrated.  Pp.  332.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     1915. 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  biog- 
raphy is  this  of  one  of  the  early  stars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who,  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  sacrificed  hfe  and  happiness,  and 
whose  hfe  convinces  one  that^  at  heart  he 
was  loyal.  Camille  Desmoulins  character- 
ized himself  as  a  "weather-cock."  The 
author  divides  his  life  into  four  parts — ■ 
blown  upon  first  by  "The  North  Wind"; 
secondly,  " The  West  Wind  " ;  thirdly,  "The 
East  Wind " ;  and  last,  "The  South  Wind  " 
— each  illustrating  his  receptivity  to  outside 
influences,  and  frankly  acknowledging  his 
faults  and  unstintedly  praising  his  virtues. 
The  book  gives,  withal,  a  clear  idea  of  the 
personality  of  the  great  repubhcan  and 
his  relations  to  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Marat, 
Brissot,  Robespierre,  and  other  revolution- 
ists. Camille  was  never  a  fluent  speaker, 
but  as  a  journalist  he  had  no  rival.  He 
was  fearless  where  he  considered  himself 
in  the  right.  The  most  momentous  day 
in  Camille's  life  was  the  r2th  of  July,  whcTi 
news  of  Necker's  dismissal  from  office 
created  a  dramatic  opportunity  which  he 
utilized  to  incite  the  mob  to  rebellion 
against,  royalty.  From  that  time  he  was 
identified  with  revolts,  from  the  taking  of 
the  Bastile  to  the  simplest  forms  of  re- 
taliation. With  the  publication  of  his 
famous  pamphlets,  "La  France  Libre" 
and  the  "Lanterne."  canie  fame,  success, 
and  happiness.  For  many  months  he  w-as 
the  editor  and  sole  contributor  of  a  publi- 
cation called  "R(>volutions  de  France  et  de 
Brabjynt,"  which  ])ecame  an  accepted  voice 
of  the  revolution,  (iradually  Camille  be- 
(!ame  overbold  and  indejx'ndent,  allowing 
his  gr(>atest  fault — wounded  vanity — to 
drive  him  into  thoughtless  extremes,  in 
opposition  to  other  leaders  and  their  advice. 
Editing  T'ic(/.r  Cordchxr  became  a  fixt 
purpose  with  him  e\en  after  the  other 
nnolutionists  withdrew  their  support. 
When  he  realized  the  terrible  consequences 
of  some  of  his  articles  lu>  began  to  plea<l 
for  a  committee  of  clenuuicy.  and  thereby 
came  under  suspicion  of  the  fickle  mob  and 
was  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  his 
whilom  friend  and  critic,  Robespierre,  and 
was  executed  with  Danton  when  only 
thirty-three  years  old.     It  secnr.s  iucrilego 
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to  speak  of  his  home-life,  whieh  was  ideal 
and  beautiful.  His  wife,  LuciUe  Duplcssis, 
the  ten  years  his  junior,  loved  him  de- 
votedly and  thought  his  every  act  and 
thought  perfect.  She  went  to  her  own 
death,  happy  at  the  thought  of  a  reunion 
Avith  her  beloved,  even  tho  their  little  son 
Horace  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  her 
mother.  One  recalls  Carlyle's  words: 
"Adieu  thou  Camille:  worthy  to  have 
been  something  better." 

Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  More  Tales  from  the 
Arabian  Nigllts.  Illustrated.  Pp.  274.  New  York- 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1915.     $1.50. 

Miss  Olcott  is  a  high  authority  on  chil- 
cb-en's  reading  and  has  arranged  here  a 
second  volume  of  "Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainment," for  which  "Willy  Pogany" 
has  made  fascinating  pictures.  Stories  of 
])riceless  jewels,  subterranean  treasures,  ex- 
aggerated but  thrilling  adventures,  painted 
with  Oriental  fancy  and  imagination,  ro- 
mances in  magnificent  palaces,  surrounded 
with  gardens  of  exquisite  and  sweet-scented 
flowers — all  kinds  of  wonderful  tales  are 
told.  Freed  from  coarseness,  they  appeal 
to  children  of  all  ages.  The  Arab's  respect 
for  the  Avisdom  of  old  age  and  his  love  of 
hospitality  inculcate  good  principles.  One 
may  envy  the  child  who,  for  the  first  time, 
reads  these  stories  of  love  and  adventure. 

Bostwicic,  Artliur  E.  Tlie  Making  of  an  Ameri- 
can's Library.  Pp.  154.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     1915.     $1. 

Dr.  Bostwick's  collection  of  essays  first 
appeared  in  The  Bookman.  He  is  the 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  public  library. 
The  meaning  of  the  essays  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  their  titles:  "Books  as  Room- 
mates," "The  Art  of  Browsing,"  "A 
Literary  Laboratory,"  "The  Boy  and  the 
Book,"  "Recuperative  Bibliophily."  The 
author's  ideas  are  all  based  on  common 
sense  and  are  the  results  of  his  large  ex- 
perience. They  should  be  helpful  to  any 
one  who  desires  a  "library  of  real  service, 
and  not  mere  show."  He  warns  against 
the  agent  with  "sets"  of  books,  advises 
literary  browsing  and  a  freedom  to  take 
mental  food  when  and  where  we  can.  To 
him  .the  library  is  "a  testing-laboratory  for 
book-purchasers." 


How  It  Was. — "In  obedience  to  the  uni- 
versal mandate  and  innate  instinct  which, 
A\dth  irresisting  alluring  magnetism,  is  ever 
drawing  into  juxtaposition  the  beauteous 
and  chivalrous,  the  brave  and  the  gay, 
softly  and  sweetly  as  the  song  of  sirens ; 
but  nevertheless  unerringly  and  eternally 
as  the  mariner's  compass  is  ever  seeking 
the  pole,  until  in  the  process  of  time  two 
existences,  two  lives,  two  individualities 
which  have  hitherto  flowed  on  each  in  its 
independent  course  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  mundane  sphere;  even  as  two 
mountain  rivulets  have  rippled  on  separ- 
ately and  thoughtlessly  over  their  p(!bl)ly 
beds  through  sunshine  and  shadow  until 
at  last,  escaping  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, they  emerge  upon  the  surrounding 
l)lain  to  blend  together  into  a  single 
piu-ling  brook  destined  forever  more  to 
travel  as  a  single  ribbon  of  crystalline 
clearness  toward  the  great  ocean  of 
futurity;  two  of  our  Pierce  acquaintances 
on  Sunday  last  amalgamated  their  earthly 
existence  into  one  harmonious  entirety, 
when  Johnnie  Evans  and  Miss  Nora 
Briggs,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  there, 
upon  the  hymeneal  altar,  said  the  fateful 
words  which  bind  the  twain  as  one." — 
Fro?n  the  Green  County  Record. 
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Rin^-Necked 

Pheasant 
First  imported 
from.  China  in. 
1881  .Now  bein^ 
^  bred  inFai -ply 
Jar^en-umberi 
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All  the  Wild  Game 
You  Want 

FOR  many  years  we  in 
America  have  spent 
much  time  bemoaning 
the  disappearance  of  our 
feathered  game.  But  the  fact 
that  we  have  Httle  game  to 
shoot  and  little  to  eat  is  due 
solely  to  our  own  lack  of  ini- 
tiative. We  should  have  an 
abundance  of  game  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  market.  We 
may  obtain  such  an  abun- 
dance by  creating  a  supply 
equal  to  the  demand.  This 
can  be  done  by  increasing 
nature's  output  through 
game  farming.  And  more- 
over, the  demand  may  be 
much  greaterthan  at  present, 
and  still  be  easily  met. 

We  have  the  land  available  to  make 
America  the  greatest  game  producing 
country  in  the  world.  Utilize  it,  and 
everyone  will  have  more  opportunities 
to  indulge  in  field  sports.  There  will 
be  more  shooting  forall  of  us, whether 
or  not  we  have  access  to  a  pre- 
serve, because  game  that  is  raised  for 
sporting  purposes  can  not  be  confined 
in  any  restricted  area.  Wherever 
game  is  intensively  cultivated,  we  find 
improved  shooting  in  all  the  surround- 
ing territory. 

Game    Farming    a    Profitable    Industry 
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To  anyone  who  has  a  small  amount 
of  land,  game  farming  will  prove 
profitable.  The  demand  for  eggs  and 
for  breeding  stock  is  much  greaterthan 
the  supply,  and  will  be  for  years  to 
come.  Pheasant  eggs  sell  today  at 
from  $2^  to  $2S  a  hundred.  Live 
birds  brmg  from  $S  to  $7  a  pair. 

To  those  who  own  large  acreage, 
game  farming  will  either  provide 
sport,  or  profit  from  those  who  will 
pay  for  sport. 

To  the  city  man,  it  opens  the  possi- 
bility of  enjoying  hunting  near  home. 


To  everyone  who  shoots,  it  will 
bring   increased   pleasure  afield. 

Game  farming  means  an  addition 
to  our  food  supply  that  will  be 
welcome  to  all. 

But  this  subject  is  too  big  to  be 
properly  treated  in  this  space*  If  you 
are  interested  in  it,  write  for  the  book, 
"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure,"  which  will  be  sent  to  you 
without  cost.  It  tells  of  the  subject 
in  a  most  interesting  and  informative 
manner.  It  is  well  worth  reading. 
Write  for  it.    Use  the  coupon  below. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  90 

ffEi{CULBS  POWDEI^CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "R.  C."  Smokeless  Shots:vin  Powders; 
L.  k  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  faniiins;. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  90 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farmini:  for  Profit  and  Pleasure. 

in  camebreedini:  from  the  standpoint  of 

Very  truly  yours. 

Name . ^ ^ .; . 

Adilrtss 


1  am  interested 
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Complete 
Jylotor   Cars 

IN  addition  to  the  element  of  convenience, 
motoring  can  and  rightly  should  be  a  pleasure 
and  recreation — free  from  the  endless -annoy- 
ances due  to  inadequate  equipment. 

It  is  true  that  electric  starting  and  lighting  sys- 
tems, demountable  rims  and  other  refinements 
can  be  purchased  and  added  to  the  car  that 
lacks  these  devices.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  to  buy  the  entire  and  finished  car  from 
one  manufacturer  is  not  only  less  expensive, 
but  much  more  satisfactory  in  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  whole  product  can  be  centered 
in  one  institution. 

Maxwell  Motor  Cars,  being  otherwise  de- 
signed to  earn  and  retain  the  approval  of  par- 
ticular people,  are,  of  course,  provided  with 
every  accessory  of  established  merit  that  would 
add  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  their 
owners. 


One  Chassis,  Five  Body  Styles 

Two-Passenger  Roadster  ....  $635 
Five-Passenger  Touring  Car  .         .  655 

Touring  Car  (with  All  Weather  Top)  .  .  710 
Two-Passenger  Cabriolet     ....  865 

Six-Passenger  Town  Car 915 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Full   equipment,    including   Electric  Starter  and  Lights. 

In  Canada  $830,  $850,  $975,  $1150,  $1250,  f.o.b.  Windsor 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CURRENT    POETRY 


WHENEVER  a  poet  has  been  willing 
to  devote  his  energy  and  his  art  to 
the  task  of  telling  stories,  he  has  found  an 
appreciative  audience.  Why  so  few  modern 
writers  are  willing  to  do  this  it  is  difficuK- 
lo  conjecture.  The  ballad,  the  narrative 
in  verse,  is  a  dignified  and  important  poetic 
form;  surely  our  poets  need  not  feel  them- 
selves superior  to  the  sort  of  writing  that 
chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  Homer 
and  Vergil. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  while 
there  are  many  poets  who  are  eager  to 
reveal,  to  preach,  and  to  apostrophize, 
few  are  willing  to  tell  stories.  Kipling, 
Masefield,  Alfred  Noyes,  Wilfrid  Gibson — 
these  are  almost  the  only  conspicuous 
writers  of  narrative  poetry.  A  list  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  lyrics  would  be  many 
times  greater.  It  is,  therefore,  specially 
pleasant  to  come  upon  a  young  poet  who 
tells  a  story  in  verse,  and  tells  it  inter- 
estingly and  beautifully.  It  is  a  savage 
tale  of  savage  days  that  Mr.  Benet  has 
chosen  for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  he 
handles  it  with  appropriate  directness. 
"The  Hemp"  has  the  excellences  of  a 
deftly  wrought  short  story,  and  it  has  also 
the  warmth  of  color,  the  emotional  con- 
centration, and  the  imaginative  vigor 
which  are  the  proper  attributes  of  poetry. 
We  take  it  from  The  Century  Magazine. 

THE  HEMP 

(A  Virginia  Legend) 
By  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
the  planting  of  the  hemp 

Captain  Hawk  scourged  clean  the  seas 

(Black  is  the  gap  betnw  the  plank) 
From  the  Great  North  Bank  to  the  Caribbees 

(Down  by  the  marsh  the  hemp  grows  rank). 

His  fear  was  on  the  seaport  towns. 

The  u-eight  of  his  hand  held  hard  the  downs. 

And  the  merchants  curst  him,  bitter  and  black. 

For  a  red  flame  in  the  sea-fog's  wrack 

Was  all  of  their  ships  that  might  come  back. 

For  all  he  had  one  word  alone. 

One  clod  of  dirt  in  their  faces  thrown, 

"  The  hemp  that  shall  hang  me  is  not  grown!" 

His  name  bestrode  the  seas  like  Death. 
The  waters  trembled  at  his  breath. 

This  ;.s  the  tale  of  how  he  fell. 

Of  the  long  sweep  and  the  heavy  swell. 

And  the  rope  that  dragged  him  down  to  hell. 

'I'he  fight  was  done,  and  the  gutted  ship. 
Stript  lik(>  a  shark  the  sea-giills  strip, 

liiirched  blindly,  eaten  out  with  flame. 
Bark  to  the  land  from  where  she  came. 
A  skininii!ig  liorror,  an  eyelass  shame. 

And  Hawk  stood  upon  his  quart«r-deck. 
And  .saw  the  sky  and  saw  the  wreck. 

lielow,  a  butt  for  .sailors'  jeers. 

White  as  the  sky  when  a  whit<^  squall  nears, 

Huddled  the  crowd  of  the  prisoners. 

Over  the  bridge  of  the  totterina:  plank. 

Where  the  sea  shook  and  the  gulf  yawned  blank, 

They  shrieked  and  struggled  and  dropt  and  sank, 

I'inioned  arms  and  hands  bo\u\d  fast. 
One  girl  alone  was  left  at  la.st. 

Sir  Henry  Gaunt  was  a  mighty  lord. 
He  sat  in  state  at  the  Council  board; 

The  governors  were  as  naught  to  him. 
From  one  rim  to  the  other  rira 
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Of  his  great  plantations,  flung  out  wide 
Like  a  purple  cloak,  was  a  full  month's  ride. 

Life  and  death  in  his  white  hands  lay, 
And  his  only  daughter  stood  at  bay, 
Trapt  like  a  hare  in  the  toils  that  day. 

He  sat  at  wine  in  his  gold  and  his  lace, 

And  far  away,  in  a  bloody  place. 

Hawk  came  near,  and  she  covered  her  face. 

He  rode  in  the  fields,  and  the  hunt  was  brave. 
And  far  away  his  daughter  gave 
A  shriek  that  the  seas  cried  out  to  hear. 
And  he  could  not  see  and  he  could  not  save. 

Her  white  soul  withered  in  the  mire 

As  paper  shrivels  up  in  flre. 

And  Hawk  laughed,  and  he  kissed  her  mouth, 

And  her  body  he  took  for  his  desire. 

THE    GROWING    OF   THE   HEMP 

Sir  Henry  stood  in  the  manor  room. 

And  his  eyes  were  hard  gems  in  the  gloom. 

And  he  said,  "Go  dig  me  furrows  five 

Where  the  green  marsh  creeps  like  a  thing  alive — 

There  at  its  edge,  where  the  rushes  thrive." 

And  where  the  furrows  rent  the  ground. 
He  sowed  the  seed  of  hemp  around. 

And  the  blacks  shrink  back  and  are  sore  afraid 
At  the  furrows  five  that  rib  the  glade. 
And  the  voodoo  work  of  the  master's  spade. 

Por  a  cold  wind  blows  from  the  marshland  near. 
And  white  things  move,  and  the  night  grows  drear. 
And  they  chatter  and  crouch  and  are  sick  with  fear. 

But  down  by  the  marsh,  where  the  gray  slaves  glean. 
The  hemp  sprouts  up,  and  the  earth  is  seen 
Veiled  with  a  tenuous  mist  of  green. 

And  Hawk  still  scourges  the  Caribbees, 
And  many  men  kneel  at  his  knees. 

Sir  Henry  sits  in  his  house  alone. 

And  his  eyes  are  hard  and  dull  like  stone. 

And  the  waves  beat,  and  the  winds  roar, 
Ajid  all  things  are  as  they  were  before. 

And  the  days  pass,  and  the  weeks  pass. 
And  nothing  changes  but  the  grass. 

Sut  down  where  the  fireflies  are  like  eyes. 
And  the  damps  shudder,  and  the  mists  rise. 
The  hemp-stalks  stand  up  toward  the  skies. 

And  down  from  the  poop  of  tlie  pirate  ship 
A  body  falls,  and  the  great  sharks  grip. 

Innocent,  lovely,  go  in  grace! 

At  last  there  is  peace  upon  your  face. 

And  Hawk  laughs  loud  as  the  corpse  is  thrown, 
"The  hemp  that  shall  hang  me  is  not  grown!" 

Sir  Henry's  face  is  iron  to  mark, 
And  he  gazes  ever  in  the  dark. 

And  the  days  pass,  and  the  weeks  pass. 
And  the  world  is  as  it  always  was. 

But  down  by  the  marsh  the  sickles  beam, 

Glitter  on  glitter,  gleam  on  gleam. 

And  the  hemp  falls  down  by  the  stagnant  stream,. 

And  Hawk  beats  up  from  the  Caribbees, 
Swooping  to  pounce  in  the  Northern  seas. 

Sir  Henry  sits  sunk  deep  in  his  chair. 
And  white  as  his  hand  is  grown  his  hair. 

And  the  days  pass,  and  the  weeks  pass. 
And  the  sands  roll  from  the  hour-glass. 

But  down  by  the  marsh  in  the  blazing  sun 
The  hemp  is  smoothed  and  twisted  and  spun. 
The  rope  made,  and  the  work  done. 


THE   USING   OP  THE   HEMP 

Captain  Hawk  scourged  clean  the  seas 
(Black  is  the  gap  below  the  plank) 

From  the  Great  North  Bank  to  the  Caribbees 
(Down  by  the  marsh  the  hemp  grows  rank). 


CONCRETE       FOR     PE.RMANENCE 
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Hewitt  &  Brown  Architects       Washburn-Crosb\  Co  MinncaDolis       Piki-  ^  Cook  Co  Conlraclon 


Investigate 
Reinforced  Concrete 

Compare  it  with  steel  construction  and  with 
mill  construction  for  your  next  building. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  fireproof — it  protects 
your  business  and  employees  against  fire  and 
secures  low  insurance  rates;  is  permanent — low 
after-costs,  repairs  and  depreciation ;  affords  excel- 
lent working  conditions — sanitation,  good  light 
and  ventilation — and  is  quickly  constructed.  Rein- 
forced concrete  has  many  other  advantages,  and 
costs  far  less  in  the  long  run,  for  most  industrial 
buildings,  than  either  steel  or  mill  construction. 

Information  on  Reinforced  Concrete 

We  have  a  book  on  industrial  buildings  of 
reinforced  concrete — stating  advantages,  costs,  time 
needed  to  erect,  etc. — with  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations. It  will  help  you  determine,  in  consultation 
with  your  architect,  the  advantages  of  reinforced 
concrete  for  your  business.  It  is  free  on  request — 
use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Philadelphia      Bos.on      St.  Louis      Minneapolis      Des  Moines      Dayton 


A  \, 


1  iiE  .\ILAS  I'OKILANU  CEMliN T  Cc).,  .jo  broaii  -Si..  .\t\v  Vork,  or  Corn  lixcluiUKi'  H.iiik  BMk..  CliicuKo. 

Send  me  Book  on  Industrial  Buildings  of  Reinforced  Concrete.     I  am  particularly  interested  in  Nos. 
I — Loft  2 — Warehouse  3 — Factory  4 — Cold  Storage  S — Stable  6 — Business  Garage 


7 — Terminal 


Name  and  Address. 


Firm  Name Name  of  my  Architect . 
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STRENGTH  ^«^  POWER  JfS 


IN  THIS  BIG,  BEAUTIFUL  CAR,  and  at  a  price  that  is 
well  within  the  reach  of  the  prudent  buyer,  you  obtain 
all  those  essentials — and  to  a  degree  you  have  learned  to 
expect  only  in  cars  made  and  guaranteed  by  the  Reo  Folk. 

STRENGTH  WITHOUT  SUBSTANCE  is  unattainable 
— impossible.  Power  without  strength  in  the  chassis  to  hold 
that  power  is — useless  as  well  as  mischievous.  Speed  in  a  car 
that  lacks  strength  inevitably  spells  high  maintenance  cost. 

STABILITY,  LONGEVITY,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  nice 
relation  of  power  in  the  motor  and  strength  in  the  chassis. 

WE  REO  FOLK  have  been  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  that 
we  have  never  made  of  E^/ reme  Lightness  a  fetish.  Have 
never  followed  it  to  the  extreme — the  danger  point. 


REO  CARS  ARE  LIGHT,  BUT  not  light  to  the  poij 

of  flimsiness.     (Note  that  important  distinction). 

I 
IN  OUR   LONG  EXPERIENCE  we  have  found  extrem 
lightness  to  be  incompatible  with  longevity — lasting  qualitii 
and  low  maintenance  cost. 


4^ 


OF  COURSE  there's  always  a  temptation  to  achieve  a  seemir  1^^. 
efficiency  by  the  simple  expedient  of  lessening  the  weigl 
of  the  chassis  and  body  the  motor  must  pull.    But  we  ha^  i ;  . 
never  succumbed  to  the  lure.  ■'><tQil 

REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPp.L 
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*i  MAINTAIN  that  no  car  of  equal  power  to  this  Reo 
MX  but  made  lighter,  can  possibly  endure  for  as  many  years 
lid  cost  as  little  from  year  to  year  to  operate  and  to  maintain. 


>/C 


OVERSIZE  IN  ALL  VITAL  PARTS"— the  Reo 


'actor  of  Safety — necessarily  calls  for  a  few  ounces  more  in 
hose  parts  and  a  few  (and  only  a  few)  pounds  more  in  the 
otal  weight  of  the  car.     But — ■ 

E  DIFFERENCE  IN  STABILITY,  in  dependability,  in 
urability,  and  above  all  in  cost  of  upkeep  and  repairs,  is 
ut  of  all  proportion  to  the  slight  difference  in  weight 
etween  Reo  cars  and  others. 

Y,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


THOSE  BUYERS  WHO  ARE  attracted  by  spectacular 
performances  over  brief  periods  do  not  select  Reos.  Those 
who  desire  dependability,  and  consider  cost  of  upkeep,  con- 
stitute the  great  and  ever  increasing  Reo  clientele. 

REO  STANDARDS  HAVE  PROVEN  to  be  best  for 
the  buyer.  And  the  more  prudent  class  of  buyers  have 
come  to  appreciate  that  fact  thoroughly — as  is  evidenced 
by  the  tremendous  demand  for  Reos. 

ALL  WINTER  the  factory  has  been  unable  to  get  even 
one  car  ahead  of  the  day-to-day  demand.  So  if  you'd  have 
a  Reo  and  have  it  when  you'll  want  it,  your  order  must 
be  placed  well  in  advance  of  that  date.  Today  won't  be 
a  minute  too  soon. 


•^ 
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Rojral  Master  Model  10 
Price  $1QQ 


The  typewriter  you  will  not  have 
to  "trade-out'^ — and  why 


Write  for  "Facts 

About  the 

*Trade-Out'" 

— a  little  book  which  doesn't 
mince  words  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  typewriter. 
Every  typewriter  owner  or 
■user  should  have  it.  We 
want  to  place  a  copy  in  your 
hands.  A  postal  will  bring 
it  to  you  free. 


THE    Royal   Typewriter    does 
not   have  to  be  ''traded-out" 
— because  it  is  built  for  long 
life  and  finest  work. 

The  very  looks  of  the  Royal  convince  you 
that  the  master-workmen  who  make  it, 
build  endurance  into  it,  build  the  capability 
for  best  work  into  it,  build  into  it  that 
superiority  which  ends  the  necessity  for 
* 'trading-out." 

Only  the  most  exact,  correct  scientific  design 
and  construction  could  insure  the  unfailing 
responsiveness,  the  precise  harmony  of  all 
moving  parts  which  result  in  perfect  press- 
work  for  which  the  Royal  is  famous. 

Compare  the  Work 

Compare  the  work  done  on  the  Royal. 
Note  the  clean,  clearcut  typewriting;  the 
exact,  properly-spaced  lines;  the  smooth, 
even  presswork  which  carries  with  it  the 
undoubted  impression  of  class. 

Compare  the  ease  with  which  the  work  is  done. 
Nothing  but  master-workmanship  could  build 
a  machine  which  takes  the  "grind"  out  of  type- 
writing, and  always  turns  out  work  of  super-class. 

Compare  the  convenience  of  the  Royal.  It  type- 
writes letters,  cards  and  does  billing  and  charging 
— all  on  the  one  machine  and  without  a  single 
extra  attachment. 

Investigate  the  Royal.  Study  It  from  all  angles. 
You  will  quickly  appreciate  why  the  demand  for 
it  is  testing  every  resource  of  the  model  Royal 
factory. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

308  Royal  Typewriter  Building.  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
hranches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Compare  the  Work 


He  sailed  in  the  broad  Atlantic  track, 
And  the  ships  that  saw  him  came  not  back. 

And  once  again,  where  the  west  tides  ran. 
Ho  stooped  to  iiarry  a  merchantman. 

He  bade  her  stop.    Ten  guns  spake  true 
From  licr  hidden  ports,  and  a  hidden  crew, 
Lacking  liis  great  siiip  through  and  througli. 

Dazed  and  dumb  with  the  sudden  death. 
He  scarce  had  time  to  draw  a  breath 

Before  the  grappling-irons  bit  deep. 

And  the  boarders  slew  his  crew  like  sheep. 

Hawk  stood  up  straight,  his  breast  to  the  steel; 
His  cutlas  made  a  bloody  wheel. 

His  cutlas  made  a  wheel  of  flame. 
They  shrank  before  him  as  he  came. 

And  the  bodies  fell  in  a  choking  crowd. 
And  still  he  thundered  out  aloud, 

"The  hemp  that  shall  hang  me  is  not  grown!" 
They  fled  at  last.     He  was  left  alone. 

Before  Ills  foe  Sir  Henry  stood. 

"The  hemp  is  grown,  and  my  word  made  good!" 

And  the  cutlas  clanged  with  a  hissing  whir 
On  the  lashing  blade  of  the  rapier. 

Hawk  roared  and  charged  like  a  maddened  buck. 
As  the  cobra  strikes.  Sir  Henry  struck, 
Pom-ing  his  life  in  a  single  thrust. 
And  the  cutlas  shivered  to  sparks  and  dust. 

Sir  Henry  stood  on  the  blood-stained  deck, 
And  set  his  foot  on  his  foe's  neck. 

Then  from  the  hatch,  where  the  rent  decks  slope 
Where  the  dead  roll  and  the  woimded  grope. 
He  dragged  the  serpent  of  the  rope. 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  sea  was  still, 
The  waves  lapped  softly,  hill  on  hiU, 
And  between  one  wave  and  another  wave 
The  doomed  man's  cries  were  little  and  shrill. 

The  sea  was  blue,  and  the  sky  was  calm; 
The  air  dript  with  a  golden  balm. 
Like  a  wind-blown  fruit  between  sea  and  sun, 
A  black  thing  writhed  at  a  yard-arm. 

Slowly  then,  and  awesomely. 

The  ship  sank,  and  the  gallows-tree. 

And  there  was  naught  between  sea  and  sun — ■ 

Naught  but  the  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

Bui  down  by  the  marsh  where  the  fever  breeds. 
Only  the  water  chuckles  and  pleads^ 
For  the  hemp  clings  fast  to  a  dead  man's  throat. 
And  blind  Fate  gathers  back  her  seeds. 

The  name  and  piu-poses  of  Farm,  Slock, 
and  Home  are  not  likely  to  prove  irre- 
sistibly attractive  to  the  seeker  after 
poetry.  And  yet  on  the  first  page  of  a 
recent  issue  of  this  publication  we  find  a 
distinguished  poetic  utterance,  a  poem  not 
inferior  in  technique  and  strength  to  many 
a  contribution  to  the  most  dignified  of  our 
literary  monthlies.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  its  author  wiU  be  heard  from  again. 

OUR  FATHERS 

By  Hugh  J.  Hughes 

We  are  the  sons  of  our  fathers — 

Passionate,  free,  and  bold; 
Bred  of  the  storm  of  battle. 

Cast  in  their  mighty  mold; 
Proud  of  their  ancient  glory. 

Strong  with  their  ancient  might. 
Reared  with  their  world-winning  story 

Simg  in  our  ears  at  night, 
And  we,  as  the  sons  of  our  fathers. 

Must  live  by  the  ancient  light. 

Our  fathers  thoy  smote  the  forest. 

Our  fathers  they  bridginl  the  sea; 
Our  fathers  came  down  and  built  the  town 

Where  tlio  myriad  peoples  be. 
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One  hand  on  the  sword-hilt  riding,  " 

And  one  to  labor  withal. 
They  loved  and  fought,  and  they  won,  (iod  wot! 

A  place  and  a  home  for  aU. 
And  we,  as  the  sons  of  oiu-  fathers. 

Must  follow  the  ancient  call. 

'  i\vr  fathers  sang,  and  their  singmg 

Was  sweeter  than  prophets'  words: 
Our  fathers  rejoiced,  and  their  gladness 

Was  Ut  by  their  leaping  swords; 
One  God.  one  land,  one  woman. 

.Vnd  these  with  their  lives  to  warfi. 
They  blazed  their  way  from  the  Eastland  gray 

By  moimtain  and  sea  bestarred, 
\iu\  we,  as  tlio  sons  of  our  fathers. 

We,  too,  have  the  Three  to  guard. 

Our  fathers  Ijequeathed  us  houor 

.\nd  the  glory  of  toil  and  song. 
Atid  the  deathless  .ioy  of  longing. 

And  hearts  for  the  battle  strong : 
And  otir  faith,  and  a  land,  and  our  women, 

And  the  children  that  round  us  rise, 
.Vnd  by  God's  good  grace  we  will  pm-ge  the  race 

Of  wrong,  le.st  their  glory  dies. 
That  a  fairer  land  than  our  fathers  planned 

May  for  our  cliildren  rise. 


F'rom  a  receiit  issue  of  the  Loutlon  Sutiun 
we  quote  this  curious  poetic  dialog.  Mrs. 
Shorter  has  seldom  written  more  thought- 
fully or  more  interestingly. 

PROGRESS,  1914  15 

By   Dor.\  Sigerson  Shorter 

"  Lo!  1  am  athirst,"  said  the  brown  eartli. 

"  And  I  would  drink  my  All." 
"Have  I  not  slaked  thee,"  cried  the  gray  skies, 

"From  river,  stream,  and  rill'.'" 

"  1  would  have  wine."  .said  the  hot  earth, 

"Red  wine  from  hearts  afire." 
"Lo!  thou  shalt  arise,"  cried  the  fierce  sun, 

"Clad  in  a  new  attire." 

"  My  fruit  abimdant,"  said  the  fair  earth, 

"  As  never  seen  before." 
"Gladly  shall  I  bear,"  cried  the  proud  tree, 

"That  ripe  and  luscious  store." 

"My  cloth  so  radiant."  said  the  vam  earth, 

"Shall  wrap  me  in  its  .sheen." 
"Deeply  shall  we  weave,"  cried  the  sUm  gra.ss, 

"In  tender  gold  and  green." 

"Lo!  1  am  atliirst."  said  the  hot  earth, 

"And  I  would  quench  my  fears," 
"Then  thou  shalt  taste,"  cried  the  young  maid, 

"The  bitter  sweet  of  tears." 

"Have  I  not  held  them."  .said  the  old  eartli, 

"The  dead  imto  my  heart." 
"  Tnder  my  white  robe."  cried  the  chill  wind. 

"So  a  new  spring  should  start." 

"  Men  tiuist  pale  and  die,"  said  the  black  earth, 

"So  men  may  ri.se  and  live"; 
"Ana  I  was  bom  thus,"  cried  the  great  town: 

"In  blood  they  .slew  to  give." 

"(iraut^  to  mv  red  wine."  said  the  brown  earth, 

"  Else  do  T  droop  anfl  tire." 
".Vs  in  the  great  past."  rrwX  the  pale  hills, 

"  We  drank  of  hearts  afire." 

"  In  war  have  I  grown."  said  tlu^  fierce  earth. 

"Man  against  liis  ijrotlier." 
"  Death's  .sheaves  have  fed  thee,"  said  the  green, 
woods, 

"  Beast  slaying  one  the  other." 

"  I  havt!  built  my  .state,"  said  the  proud  earth, 

"  In  strife  and  foul  dissension"; 
"Thy  church  uprising,"  cricul  the  gray  rocks, 

"From  blood  and  hot  contention." 

"  Lo!  I  am  athirst,"  sighed  the  brown  earth, 

"Grant  mi;  red  wine  to  si)end." 
"As  it  was  in  the  beginning."  said  the  great  hills, 

"And  shall  i)c  lo  the  end  " 


DUNHAM  PACKLESS 
VALVE.   No  packing, 
therefore  no  leaking 
of   vapor  or   water. 
A   single    turn    and 
the  heat  is  on  or  of f. 
Installed  at  top  of 
radiator  —  no 
stooping. 


B  DUNHAM   RADIATOR 

TRAP.  Does  away  with 
all  pounding  in  pipes. 
Radiator  heats  immedi- 
ately all  over.  No  hissing 
air  valve  to  spurt  water. 


C  DUNHAM  THERMOSTAT. 
Set  the  Thermo- 
stat at  degree 
of  heat  desired 
during  day  and 
at  n  ig  ht.  Set 
hours  of  control 
as  you  would  an 
alarm  clock. 
That's  all.  No 
further  atten- 
tion needed . 
Dampers  will 
automatically 
open  when  more 
heat  is  needed 
and  close  when 
desired  warmth 
is  obtained. 


have  you 
'wi  sheet 

that 

you  could  get  that  last  hour  of 
sleep  —  the  hour  you  lost  by 
having  to  get  up  to  tend  the  fire  t 

That  the  radiators  would  stop 
knocking,  pounding  and  hissing  ? 

That  you  could  turn  the  heat 
on  or  off  without  stooping  and 
without  wrist-tiring  turning  ? 

BUNHIIM 

■i^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 


realizes  every  single  one  of  these  wishes. 
Because  of  the  Dunham  Thermostat  you  get 
that  extra  hour  of  sleep.  For  it  automati- 
cally assures  any  desired  temperature  at 
your  hour  of  rising  (or  any  other  hour) 
without  your  even  thinking  of  the  fire. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  prevents 
knocking  and  pounding  in  radiators.  For 
it  automatically  expels  the  cause  of  the 
noise — air  and  water.  //  does  away  with 
the  spurting,  hissing  air  valve. 

The  Dunham  Inlet  Valve  enables  you  to 
turn  the  heat  either  on  or  off,  with  a  single 
turn,  without  even  stooping. 

You  can't  know  real  home  comfort  or 
coal  economy  until  you  install  a  Dunham. 
If  you  are  building  a  new  home  or  moving 
into  another  apartment,  make  sure  that  it  is 
heated  by  the  Dunham  System.  Any  steam 
fitter  can  Dunhamize  your  present  heating 
system  at  a  wonderfully  low  cost  and  with 
little  inconvenience  to  you. 

Any  Dunham  office  will  be  pleased  to 
give  your  needs  individual  study,  to  furnish 
you  precise  information  as  to  cost  and  best 
methods  of  installation.  Send  for  our 
booklet,  the  *3  H's."  It  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  heating  problem. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES : 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

BRANCHES  : 

Pittsburgh  Minncapolif 


Portland.  Mc. 

Boston 

Rochester 

Philadelphia 

Washington,  D.C. 

Atlanta 


Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Milwaukee 


Davenport 
Des  Moines 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Fort  Worth 


C.  A.  Du:>ham  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Halifax,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg, 


Denver 
Cheyenne 
Salt  Lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland 
Los  Angeles 

Branch  Offices: 
Vancouver, 


:>s\ 
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he  latest,  greatest  Single  Volume  on 
iflesand  Ammunition.  Korsportsmen, 
anufacturers,  army  and  navy  men. 
y  two  well-known  experts.  Illus.  $6  net 
Funk  ^-  HapnaMs  Co..  New  York 


Munition 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST 


Greetings  to  Brush  Dealers  —  Here's  the  long-haired,  world-renowned 
gentleman  who  always  suits  brush  users  and  builds  up  your  business 

The  largest  wholesale  dealers  inBrushes  in  the  UnitedStates  buy  exclusively 

Whiting-Adams  BRUSHES 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  has  made  its  largest  and  most  extensive 
purchases  of  Brushes  several  timesiof 

Whiting-Adams  BRUSHES 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  UTERATURE 

JOHN   L.  WHITING-J.  J.   ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 
Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

WUtlng-Ad&ms  Brushea  Awarded  Oold  Mortal.  Highest  Award   Panaum- Pacific  Exposition,  1915 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


GERMANY'S  DINNER 

RUMORS  continually  are  declaring 
that  the  Germans  have  been  forced 
to  make  their  Apfelkuchen  out  of  potato- 
peelings,  or  that  sawdust,  stewed  and 
slightly  flavored  with  paprika,  has  become 
the  staple  diet  on  meatless  days.  But  in 
the  neighboring  column,  or  in  next  day's 
l)aper,  appears  quite  as  positive  a  state- 
ment that  the  German  race  since  the  war 
began  has  gained  an  average  of  1.70614 
kilograms  in  weight  per  man,  woman,  and 
child,  and  that  the  storehouses  throughout 
the  Empire  can  not  possibly  hold  more 
than  enough  provisions  for  ten  years  in 
advance,  necessitating  devotion  of  much 
capital  and  expensive  labor  to  the  building 
of  additional  ones.  The  question  grows 
larger  and  larger  in  our  minds — What  is 
the  true  condition  of  Germany's  larder, 
and  is  Germany  "starving"  or  not? 
"Really,"  answers  one  correspondent,  "it 
has  never  been  hungry  since  the  war 
began."  This  is  Garet  Garrett,  who  writes 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and  who  gives 
evidence  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country  and  its  people.  He  is  the 
man  who  told  the  Germans  our  true  opin- 
ion of  Germany's  line  of  action  in  the 
war,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so 
valiant  an  apostle  of  truth  should  deceive 
us  in  this  smaller  matter.  Reading  his 
story  we  become  convinced,  as  he  most 
apparently  is,  that,  while  economy  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  there  is  stiU  plenty.  We 
are  reminded  that  Germany  in  peace-times 
produced  85  per  cent,  of  what  she  ate,,  and 
that,  with  wastes  stopt  and  a  healthful 
reduction  of  her  former  tremendous  meals, 
the  lost  15  per  cent,  is  more  than  made 
up.  The  greatest  change  that  the  traveler 
notices  on  entering  Germany,  he  says,  is 
in  the  texture  of  the  bread.  After  the 
beautiful  white  Dutch  bread,  the  Kriegs- 
hrot,  which  you  must  buy  with  a  bread- 
check,  seems  ominous.  So  do  the  signs 
everj'where,  urging  the  need  of  thrift.  Yet 
A\hen  you  sit  down  to  your  first  meal  your 
spirits  inevitably  rise.  This  is  not  star- 
vation-diet.    As  we  read: 

The  cutlet  is  very  good,  the  gravy  rich, 
the  potatoes  delicious,  the  coffee  only 
Prussian — and  the  cost  is,  altogether,  2 
marks  and  60  pfennigs;  that  is,  about 
75  cents.  This  is  really  not  so  bad,  and, 
on  second  scrutiny,  the  people  look  not  in 
the  h^ast  und(>riiourish«Ml.  On  the  rail- 
way-station counter  are  cakes  and  things 
like  pies,  and  ham  and  cheese,  and  sausage^ 
sandwiches.  In  the  dining-car,  proceed- 
ing toward  Berlin,  the  bread  is  lighten-, 
in  the  form  of  rolls,  there  is  anything  one 
wants  to  eat,  including  butter,  and  one 
begins  to  part  with  oiu>'s  recollections  of 
the  last  meal  in  Holland.  At  the  hotel 
the  next  morning  ont^  receives  with  break- 
fast his  daily  bread-card,  but  here  the 
bread  is  really  very  got)d.  It  is  a  meatless 
day,  the  waiter  t<>lls  v(mi.      For  lunch  there 
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are  sole  and  other  fisb.  with  pleuty  of  pota- 
toes, and  dainty  things  in  saure;  but,  of 
coiu'se,  this  is  luxurious  li\'ing.  For  dinner 
one  goes  to  a  popular  restaiu-ant  to  see 
what  a  meatless  day  is  really  like.  There 
one  has  poached  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  string- 
beans  in  sauce,  and  herring,  with  coffee  and 
vei-y  palatable  bread,  for  about  60  cents. 

"Living,"  says  the  pro-Cierman  Ameri- 
••an  resident,  "is  still  cheaper  in  Berlin 
than  New  York,  tho  prices  have  gone  up 
about  30  per  cent,  on  the  average.  Here, 
for  example,"  pointing  it  out  on  the  bill 
of  fare,  "is  a  dish  at  1  mark  and  30  pfennigs 
that  was  formerly  1  mark;  another  at  1 
mark  60  pfennigs  that  was  1  mark  20 
pfennigs  before,  and  so  on  down  the  hst. 
Beer  and  wine  have  not  gone  up  at  all." 

"Yes,"  one  says,  "but  what  of  the  very 
poor?  This,  after  all,  is  a  place  where  only 
those  come  who  have  money  to  spend. 
How  is  it  in  the  slums?" 

"There  are  no  slums  in  Berlin,"  says 
the  American  resident.  "But  go  your- 
self and  look  at  some  of  the  open-air  mar- 
kets to-morrow.  There  you  will  see  what 
the  people,  the  houseAvives,  actually  pay 
for  food." 

That  one  does.  On  the  bank  of  the 
Spree  Canal  is  one  of  the  largest  open-air 
markets,  stretching  away  for  many  blocks. 
Its  patrons  are  the  wage-earners  of  the 
industries  around  Berlin.  There  is  no 
clamoring  for  food.  This  now  is  a  meat- 
day,  and  there  is  plenty  of  meat.  Roast, 
beef  is  1  mark  10  pfennigs  to  1  mark  20 
pfennigs  per  pound  (25  to  30  cents),  and 
yet  some  prefer  fish. 

These  are  first  impressions,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  are  plentifully  confirmed  by 
other  things  that  you  see,  as  you  stroll 
about  the  city.  Here  are  two  million 
people,  war-stricken,  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world,  and  making  an  extraordinarily 
good  "best  of  it."  Mr.  Garrett  can  not 
say  that  life  goes  on  in  quite  the  same 
free-and-easy  way  that  it  did  before  the 
war  began,  and  yet — • 

Life  in  Berlin  objectively  is  so  much  less 
off  from  normal  that  for  truth  of  emphasis 
one  is  tempted  to  say,  "Yes,  almost." 

The  difference  at  night  is  the  most 
noticeable  thing.  Comforts  are  about  the 
same.  On  the  hotel  news-stands  and  in 
the  booksellers'  shops  you  can  buy  the 
London  Time.s,  The  Telegraph,  The  Daily 
Mail,  the  New  York  Times,  Thj">  Literary 
Digest,  The  Outlook,  and  some  Paris  papers. 
The  diffi(nilty  is  to  get  them  into  Oermany 
in  the  first  place,  that  is,  through  the  neutral 
mails  as  far  as  the  German  frontier;  there 
is  no  ban  upon  their  circulation  afterward. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  arriving 
at  the  hotel  you  have  to  go  in  person  to 
the  nearest  police  station,  give  an  account 
of  yourself  and  get  your  passport  stamped ; 
before  leaving  you  have  to  go  again  and 
report  your  destination.  That  is  a  nui- 
sance, but  not  a  hardship. 

Traffic  in  the  streets  is  not  so  dense  as 
usual.  There  is  a  vile  smell  of  benzol 
from  the  exhaust  of  motor-cars.  On  a 
bad  night  it  is  a  trick  to  capture  a  taxicab, 
because  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
There  is  the  interest  of  seeing  the  hith(Tto 
undiscovered  potentiality  of  a  rubber-tire 
for  wear.  Those  on  the  taxicabs  are  be- 
lieved now  to  be  indestructible.  They  wore 
out  nominally  months  ago,  and  are  still 
serving,  but  not  for  looks.     The  deficiency 
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C^PORTMANSHIP  is  faiir-muided  kviman  competition  in 
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MYSTERIES   OF   LIFE   SERIES 

Four  little  books  by  Isabelle  Thompson  Smart,  M.D.,  ex- 
plaining to  the  growing  child  the  truth  regarding  sex.  Books 
I  and  II  for  girls.  Books  III  and  IV  for  boys.  Cloth,  small 
i2mo.     75  cents  each. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


IStartMyFORDFromtheSeat 


30  DAYS' 
TRIAL 


You  take  no  risk 
lor  you  are  given 
;i  .JO  day  trial 
jK'riod  to  test,  it 
out  thorougldy 
on  your  own  car. 


With  the  Famous  Never-Fail 

SANDBO 

2-Compression  Starter 


Differs  from  all  others.     Costs  notliing  to  oper- 
ate.   TURNS  (KANK  COMPLETE  REVO- 
LUTION    PAST     TWO     COMPRESSIONS. 
PASr    TWO    IC.NITION    POINT.S.    h'a^tn 
than  you  can  spin  it  by  hand. 
Positively   guaranteed  to  start  any  motor  that  am  be  startc<l 
by  the  crank.     New  improved   1916  model.     Positive  release  incase 
vf  backlirc.     Price  only  S 14. 00.     30  days' trial.     Booklet  free. 

SANDBO  STARTER  CO..  893  Sandbo  BIdg.,  Rock  Iiland.   III. 
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"You're  all  right- 

"Stick  to  Girards!  " 

Sensible  advice.  And  this  is  the 
viewpoint  of  the  practical  modem 
physician.  Your  own  doctor  will 
give  you  the  same  good  counsel 
if  he  knows  the  Girard  Cigar. 

He  knows  that  this  is  a  mild,  harmless, 
delightful  smoke ;  free  from  any  disturbing 
effect  on  body  or  mind.     He  knows  that 

X#     Cidar    Af 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 

Never  affects  your  heart 
nor  your  digestion— a  rich 
and  fragrant  blend  of  real 
Havana  tobacco, 
Cuban-grown  and  mel- 
lowed by  age  alone. 

You  can  smoke  all  the 
Girards  you  want  at  any 
time  and  still  retain  your 
clear  head,  steady  nerves 
and  the  efficient  razor- 
edge  on  all  your  faculties. 

Any  Girard  dealer  will 
tell  you  that  the  Girard 
is  a  genuine  big-value 
cigar,  and  worthy  of  our 
45  years'  reputation  for 
honest  goods  and  hon- 
est dealing.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  Girards,  he 
will  get  them  for  you,  if 
you  make  a  point  of  it. 
Show  him  this  adver- 
tisement. 

We  take  back  ""!/  Part  of 
the  dealer's  purchase.  And 
he  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

14  sizes 
10c  straight,  and  up 

Why  wait  another  day  to 
enjoy  this  unusual  cigar? 

Dealers — 
a  word  with  you 

If  you  are  not  handlingCirard 
cigars,  or  if  you  are  not  get- 
ting your  good  share  of  the 
big  gilt-edgetradewhichfol- 
lows  this  popular  cigar  wher- 
ever it  is  sold — it  will  pay  you 
to  hear  what  we  have  to  say. 
Write  to  us  for  deteiils. 
Write  today. 

Antonio  Roig  & 
Langsdorf 

_,       «iD     1       ..  Philadelphia 

\''ctua,?i^.^1rc  E'tablUhed   1871 


GIRARD 


Tii^f^: 
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of  taxicabs  is  mado  up  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  horse-cabs,  and  the  horses  are 
very  poor,  all  the  good  ones  having  gon(< 
to  war.  There  are  a  grt>a(  number  of  "To- 
let"  signs  in  the  windows:  "Zu  Vermictcn 
safari."  There  is  nothing  but  paper  money 
above  small  change. 

There  are  soldiers  everywhere.  Day 
and  night  you  hear  the  beating  of  their 
boot-heels  on  the  pavement,  a  sound,  espe- 
cially in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  whicjh, 
in  its  hollow,  aching,  rhythmic  harshness, 
seems  to  hit  the  chord  that  vibrates  to  the 
thought  of  Prussian  power. 

These  are  the  first  impressions  one  will 
get  of  Berlin  in  war-time.  The  wounded 
one  expects  to  see  are  not  so  numerous,  not 
continually  appearing  like  an  oppressive 
presence.  You  see  them  only  now  and  then. 

Long  before  the  war  there  were  people's 
kitchens  where  wholesome  food  was  served 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Since  the 
war  began,  their  patronage  has  inei'eased, 
but  not  out  of  reason.  There  the  hungry- 
on  a  meatless  day  may  get  a  bowl  of  hearty' 
barley-soup  and  a  generous  plate  of  sauer- 
kraut and  boiled  potatoes  for  25  pfennigs, 
or  between  six  and  seven  cents.  When  meat 
is  added  the  price  is  raised  to  ten  cents  a 
dinner.  To  these  kitchens  has  been  addetl 
since  the  war  began  a  place  where  those 
who  have  been  certified  as  being  unable  to 
pay  anything  may  obtain  a  meal  free.  We 
are  told  that  this  depot  is  little  patronized. 
With  amazement  we  read  that — 

A  bread-line  is  unknown.  Onlj'  the 
women  come;  they  are  always  clean,  re- 
spectable-looking, with  clothes  in  good 
order.  At  a  guess  one  would  say  that 
more  bread  of  charity  is  given  in  a  bad 
winter  to  the  poor  in  New  York  alone  on 
account  of  unemployment  than  is  being 
given  in  all  Germany  on  account  of  war. 
And  the  way  of  giving  it  is  very  different. 

After  the  first  week  one's  German  ac- 
quaintances, having  waited  for  the  effect, 
begin  to  ask,  "Are  you  sure  you  receive 
enough  to  eat  in  Germany?"  Excellenz, 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  one's  host,  observes 
that  one  is  carelessly  breaking  the  hollow 
straws  that  come  with  the  sherry-cobbler, 
and  says,  very  solemnly:  "You  know,  we 
now  make  bread  of  straw  in  Germany." 
That  is  technically  true.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  they  achieved  in  the  laboratories 
when  the  chemists  attacked  the  food- 
problem,  but  it  is  of  no  great  practical 
consequence,  because  it  was  never  neces- 
sary to  be  availed  of.  Excellenz  explains 
the  process  at  length,  and  adds  (one  might 
have  been  fooled  until  then):  "Perhaps 
after  you  are  gone"  (pointing  to  the  straws), 
"they  will  be  gathered  up  and  saved  for 
bread."  Your  host  at  a  private  table 
pretends  on  a  meatless  day  to  be  deeply 
humiliated  that  the  gi'eat  dish  is  delicious 
trout  swimming  in  a  gorgeous  plum-sauce, 
and  sighs,  "You  see  how  we  have  to  hvo 
in  Germany." 

All  of  this  seems,  of  course,  incompatible 
with  the  facts — first,  that  Germany  has 
protested  so  vehemently  against  the  efforts 
of  England  to  starve  65,000,000  people, 
making  that  the  justification  for  her  sub- 
marine warfare;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the 
Reichstag  and  in  the  German  papers, 
especially  the  Socialist  press,  there  has 
been  a  continual  outcry  against  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  followed  by  conimo- 
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//ONE  Y  AND  A^mb 

Crewn 


Use  a  little  every  day — 
'twill  make  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of 
your  face  and  hands.     The  skin  will 
not  become  rough,  dry  or  cracked.     Men  who 
shave  find  it  heals  little  scrapes  and  cuts  in  a  day. 

Selling  everywhere,  or  postpaid  by  us  on 

receipt  of  price.     Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 

50c;     Hinds  Cold   Cream   in   tubes,   25c. 

Samples  of  Cream  sent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Do  not  take  a  substitute — Hinds  Cream  wilt 

improve  the  skin. 

Try  HINDS  CREAM  TOILET  SOAP 

lOi'    and    2rjc.        Trial    sizo  [cake    5c,    postpaid. 

A.   S.    HINDS,  241  West  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
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The  front  is  cut  to  fit  the  knot 
of  the  four-in-hand  or  bow  tie 
perfectly  '  -  It  is  a  styte  that  is 
exceedingly  nice  in  fit  and  sit 
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To  equal  the  Cadillac 
is  the  universal  ambition 


THERE  is  great  gratification  for  the  Cadillac  owner  in  this  fact: 
That  the  highest  aim  of  the  serious  minded  manufacturer  is  to  approxi- 
mate Cadillac  performance. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  engineers  are  constantly  inspired  by  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  the  Cadillac  Eight-Cylinder  engine. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  automobile  salesmanship — both  oral  and  printed 
— endeavors  to  emphasize  the  claim  that  other  cars  possess  these  Cadillac 
qualities. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  salesmanship  continually  endeavors  to 
emphasize  the  very  things  for  which  the  Cadillac  engine  is  famous. 

Other  types  sometimes  claim  equality  and  sometimes  superiority,  but  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  it  is  always  the  Cadillac  standard  which  they  claim 
to  equal  or  to  surpass. 

Fewer  cylinders  or  more  cylinders,  they  apparently  have  but  one  criterion,  and 
that  is  the  Cadillac  V-type  Eight-Cylinder  criterion — forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  high  development  of  the  Cadillac  engine  is  only  one  fine  phase 
of  Cadillac  performance. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  has  always  been  true — since  the  infant  days  of 
the  industry. 

Cadillac  quality  and  Cadillac  performance  have  frequently  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  being  surpassed — according  to  the  enthusiastic  advertising  and 
salesmanship  of  other  cars. 

The  Cadillac  market  has  always  been  about  to  be  taken  by  storm. 

But  somehow,  the  Cadillac  market  continues  to  increase  in  volume  and  in 
enthusiasm,  year  after  year. 

Meanwhile,  ambitious  aspirants  for  comparison  with  the  Cadillac  have  fallen 
away — one  by  one — and  taken  their  places  in  a  lower  price  class. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  beautiful  riding  qualities  which  make  the  Cadillac 
owner  almost  forget  that  he  is  in  a  motor  car,  represent  the  very  uttermost 
that  has  yet  been  accomplished. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car,  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.     Three  passenger  Victoria,  $2400.     Four  passenger 

Coupe,  $2800.     Five  passenger  Brougham,  $2950.     Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.     Berhn,  $3600. 

Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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ELECTRIC  CRANKING  LIGHTING  IGNITION 


Sllic/ 


THERE  is  a  cer- 
tain very  com- 
forting feeling  of 
pride  and  satisfaction 
in  the  ownership  of 
a  Delco  Equipped 
Car. 

The  simplicity  and  ease 
of  control' — the  quick  re- 
sponse of  the  starting  motor 
— the  unfailing  efficiency 
of  the  generator — the 
amazing  fiexibility  and  re- 
liability of  the  ignition — the 
sturdiness  and  freedom 
from  trouble  of  the  entire 
system  all  appeat  strongly 
to  the  man  or  woman  who 
appreciates  the  supreme 
enjoyment  of  motoring. 

There   are   now    more 

than  325,000  thoroughly 
satisfied  owners  of 
Delco    Equipped    Cars. 

The  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  AH  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small-Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  6oc  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  30c  per  volume. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 

extra 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well    Julius  Cae3,"ir 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  King  John 

As  You  Like  It 


Comedy  of  Errors 

Curiolanua 

Cyuibeline 

Hamlet 

Henry  IV,  Parti 

Heniy  IV.  Part  II 

Ileni-y  V 

Henry  VI,  Part  I 

Henry  VI,  Part  II 

Henry  VI.  Part  III 

Henry  VIII 


Richard  I] 

Rirhard  III 

Romeo  And  Juliet 

Sonnets 

Tnmins;  of  the  Shrew 

'i  .t'pest 


King  Lear 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

Love's  Labor's  Lost 

Mncheth 

Measure  for  Measure 

Mert-hant  of  Venii-e  Ti'l'li.  '.  of  Athens 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor       Titus  Andr.inicus 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Truilus  !xnd  Cressida 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing      Twelftli  Nisht 

Othello  Two  OontUnien  of  Verona 

Pericles  Winter's  Tale 


Postage  8c  extra 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
cloth  $12.00.  Car- 
riage e.\tra. 

A  t  all  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company 

S54.SOOFiMirth  AT<>.,Noni;ork 


In  Leather 

60c 

per  vol, 
PostaBe  8c 
extra 


tions  described  as  bread,  meat,  and  butter 
"riots"  led  by  the  housewives  of  Berlin. 
The  explanations  are  simple.  As  to  the 
first  fact,  the  stomach  howled  before  it 
was  hurt.  It  howled  at  the  thought  of 
being  ])iiielu^d,  and  it  will  be  slow  to  for- 
giv(>  Kngland  for  its  intention.  As  for 
tlu*  internal  agitation,  it  is  political. 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  IVAN 

MR.  VLADIMIR  MITROFANO- 
VITCH  POURISCHKIEVITCH 
has  establislied  himself  in  Russia  as  the 
implacable  foe  of  red  tape.  Mr.  Vladimir 
Mitrofanoviteh  Poiirisehkievit('h  has  a 
name  which,  as  some  one  has  said,  does 
not  so  much  resemble  a  name,  after  all,  as 
the  tipping  over  of  the  ice-cream  freezer. 
It  may  have  been  the  very  sinuosity  and 
treacly  nature  of  his  title — altho  un- 
doubtedly it  goes  more  glibly  in  the  Russian 
— that  caused  him  to  conceive  an  un- 
quenchable hatred  for  the  sinuosity  and 
viscid  stupidity  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
missary department  of  the  Russian  Army. 
Known  before  the  war  as  "the  terror  of 
the  Duma,"  he  has  since  become  the 
terror  of  old-fashioned  and  incapable  per- 
sonages in  the  army-supply  departments. 
To  the  soldier,  the  one  prime  sufferer  from 
delay  and  mismanagement  "overhead," 
Mr.  Pourischkievitch  appears  as  a  "fairy 
godfather,"  and  so,  indeed,  he  is  called. 
He  has  found  a  way,  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Herald  tells  us,  to  cut  every  Gordion 
knot  that  hinders  the  simple  and  sure 
forwarding  of  supplies  to  the  troops,  oi- 
that  holds  back  the  progress  of  urgent 
reforms  in  all  brancihes  of  the  Army.  The 
result  is  that  not  onl.N'  do  the  private 
soldiers  look  to  him  as  theii"  good  angel, 
but  generals  of  army  corps  as  well  appeal 
to  him  for  assistance  when  expedition  is 
of  first  importance,  and  they  rely  im- 
plicitly on  his  aid.  The  following  glimpse 
of  him  is  from  an  article  by  the  able 
h'reneh  correspondent,  Claude  Anet,  who 
has  spent  many  months  at  the  Russian 
front  for  the  Fetil  Parisicn.  M.  Auet 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  D^'insk  as  he 
writes.  He  gives  us  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
great  food  and  outfitting  stations  in  that. 
loca;lity,  establishetl  b>  Mr.  Pourischkie- 
\ifch  in  absolute  defiance  of  all  established 
military  and  commissary  rules  and  regu- 
lations. It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  rail- 
way-lines, where  trains  to  and  from  the 
front  pass  constantly  and  halt  frequently. 
We  read: 

In  front  of  the  train,  on  the  platform, 
were  long  tabh>s,  before  which  were  seated 
soldiers  and  refugees,  the  latter  of  the  class 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  the  sight  of 
whom  throughout  my  journey  made  such 
a  painful  impression.  Before  each  person 
was  a  iilate  of  excellent  stchi/,  the  Russian 
cabbage  soup.  This  national  dish  is  made 
with  cabbage  and  beef.  In  t>a<'h  plate 
with  the  steaming  .soup  was  a  large  slice 
of  boiled  beef. 

1  asked   who  were  the  p«>rsons  who  an> 
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thus  supplied  with  food,  and  I  was  told 
they  are  all  who  pass  by  —  soldiers  and 
civilians.  No  one  asks  them  for  tickets  or 
right  to  present  themselves.  They  are 
liimgry.  That  is  all  tliat  is  needed  to  be 
known.    They  are  told  to  sit  down  and  eal. 

On  the  kdtc'hen-wagons  are  large  vessels 
in  which  great  (luarters  of  beef  with  many 
heads  of  cabbage  are  cooking.  From 
morning  till  night  these  vessels  are  filled 
and  emptied. 

On  a  wagon  in  the  neighborhood  is  a 
French  dentist  who  before  the  war  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Petrograd. 
His  traveling  office  is  well  fitted  out  anil 
is  never  emptied.  He  has  pulled  thousands 
of  teeth. 

Under  great  tents  are  the  deposits  of 
clothes,  linen,  boots,  and  other  necessities. 
While  I  am  there  two  soldiers  come  in, 
and  one  of  them  asks  for  a  woolen  shirt 
and  the  other  for  socks.  These  articles 
are  immediately  given  to  them  and  the>' 
go  out,  while  other  soldiers  take  their 
places  at  the  counter. 

To  my  inquiry  of  the  cheek-system  on 
these  soldiers  the  information  is  given  that 
no  questions  are  asked  of  them.  They  may 
be  soldiers  going  to  the  front  or  coming 
back;  it  does  not  matter;  they  need  clothes 
or  linen,  and  they  find  them  here,  and,  fur- 
thermore, they  find  tlie  beef  and  the  soup. 

But  more  interesting  than  this  unusual 
military  efficiency  is  its  originator.  Charac- 
teristically, he  appears  abruptly,  in  a  suddeti 
swirl  of  sound,  e.xeitement,  and  dust: 

The  blast  of  a  horn  is  heard,  an  auto- 
mobile drives  up,  and  a  slim  man  jumps 
out.  He  is  drest  as  a  general  from  civil 
life  and  he  comes  into  the  dining-room, 
shakes  hands,  wishes  me  welcome,  and 
sits  down  on  the  wooden  bench  on  which 
we  are  seated.  He  gives  some  rapid  in- 
structions to  the  physicians,  orders  a 
beefsteak  for  himself,  swallows  a  mouthful 
of  salt  fish,  jumps  to  his  feet  as  if  moved 
by  a  spring,  runs  out  to  the  next  room  and 
disappears  outside.  He  had  not  been 
three  minutes  with  us. 

Very  soon  he  returns.  The  beefsteak 
is  ready,  and  with  a  few  bites  he  consumes 
it.  An  orderly  brings  a  box  of  cigars,  and 
for  about  two  minutes  T  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  chat  with  the  leader. 

"After  what  I  have  seen  during  the  last 
hoiu-,  I  shall  not  do  you  the  injustice  of 
talking  about  the  internal  polities  of 
Russia,"  1  said. 

"There  are  Germans  in  Russia,"  he 
answered,  "and  there  is  consequently  no 
more  internal  polities." 

"And  the  money,  where  do  you  find  it?" 

"Every  one  gives  me  some — the  Em- 
])eror,  the  Red  Cross,  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  private  persons." 

AceompanJ^ng  this  volatile  Russian 
about  is  a  good  deal  like  being  escorted  by 
an  animated,  seething  tea-kettle.  Thei-e 
is  a  constant  effect  of  tremendously  re- 
pressed energy  that  is  rather  wearing 
upon  the  more  phlegmatic.  But  there  is 
much  to  be  learned,  in  his  company,  as  we 
are  briefly  shown: 

He  invites  me  to  go  with  him  in  an  au- 
tomobile to  inspect  another  of  the  stations 
farther  along.  There,  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  we  find  half  a  dozen  great  tents  and 
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When  More  Makes  Less  > 

More  quality,  more  size  and  weight, 
more  service,  more  safety,  all  combine 
to  make  less  expense  and  trouble  when 
you  equip  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

Guaranteed — per  w^arranty  tag  on  each 
casing — for 

6,000  Miles 

Guaranteed  Oilproof.    Guaran- 
,  teed  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy 
!  pavements  or  returnable  at  pur- 
chase price,  after  reasonable  trial. 

Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Company 

Jeannette,  Pa. 


Direct  factory    branches    and  service 

agencies  throughout  the    UuiteJ  States 

and  Canada 


Learn  to  look 
for  the  Dealer 
'who  displays 
the  Blue  ana 
Yello^M  Vacu- 
um Cup  sign. 
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"fou  pay  for  the 
Quality  -  the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


This   High   Grade    Blue   Serge 
Suit  Tailored  To  Your  Measure 


$15 


Thousands  of  men  the  country  over  are  wearinc;-  Bernard-Hewitt  fine  tailored 
to  measure  clothes.     They  like  our  tailoring — also  the  money  we  save  them. 
We  wnnt  to  number  you,  too,  among  our  regular  customers.    To  secure  your 
first  order  we  will  line  your  suit  with  a  regular 


fS)  Our  Guaran+ee 
1  ^/u  /:/;//// 


$4  Satin  Lining  Free 

and  pay  all  shipping.  Kead  the  guarantee  — 
we  take  all  the  risk— you  take  none.  Write 
today  for  our  new  spring 

Catalogue  -70  Samples 

It  is  mailed  free — contains  generous  samples 
of  plain  and  fancy  suitings  (Prices  t.\^  to 
S27.50) — explains  our  system  of  tailoring  and 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  men's  furnishings, 
hats  and  shoes.  Write  today  to 


BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO.,  Desk  E83, 564  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111 
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MULTIBESTOS 

TRAOt    MARK    RtGl5IEKED 


Wise  motorists  drive  "Safe 
in  the  Grip  of  Multlbestos." 

Others  take  a  chance  with 
"just  brake  lining." 

Does  it  pay  to  gamble  with 
something  on  which  your  life 
depends  ? 


STANDARD  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

FACTORIES 

FRAMINQHAM    AND    WALPOLE,  MASS. 


You  Can  Do  Big  Things ! 

It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out. 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How  to 

BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His  years  of  practical 
experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and  formulating  methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  "  How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business." 

I2mo.     Cloth.     Illustrated.    $2.00  net;    by  mail $2.12 


SHERWIN  CODY 


'^ 


The  Personal  Element 

By  employing  just  the  right  personal  note  that  estab- 
lishes cordial  relations  between  man  and  man,  he 
shows  you  how  to  boost  sales,  to  collect  difficult  ac- 
counts, to  create  enthusiasm  in  your  employees,  to 
obtain  credit  when  you  need  it,  and  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  your  business  in  all  its  branches. 

How  to  Cut  Out  Waste  Effort 

He  teaches  you  how  to  be  practical,  how  to  avoid 
"lissipating  your  energies,  how  to  make  peoplt-  .lo 
things  without  question,  how  to  systematize  your 
orders  and  shipments,  your  correspondence,  and 
your  collections,  and  how  to  make  every  dollar 
and  every  minute  count  for  succe.-^s.  His"bt){)k  is 
r)acked  with  plans  that  save  and  hints  that  lielp. 


Persuasion  That   Pulls 

He  makes  clear  the  psyi-hologj'  of  salesmanship,  in 
person  or  by  inail,  and  shows  you  how  to  put  the 
punch  into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  let 
ters.  He  analyzes  the  art  of  advertising  anti  tells 
you  how  in  each  ca.se  to  present  the  appeal  thai 
will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 

How  to    Produce   Sure   Results 

He  tells  you  how  to  hantlle  yourself,  your  force, 
and  your  I'ustomors,  so  as  to  produc-e  bis  results, 
gives  you  the  basic  principles  that  cominauii  sue 
cess,  and  shows  you  flow  these  may  be  applied, 
step  by  step,  lo  your  individual  needs.  He  ha;, 
put  tlie  whole  science  of  modern  business  into  this 
one  book,  \vhich  is  a  complete  course  in  itself. 


dozens  of  the  kitchen-wagons  are  steaming 
with  food. 

Hundreds  of  soldiers  are  eating  the 
soup.  We  are  on  the  lUukst  road.  It  is 
crowded,  but  every  one,  whether  soldier  or 
officer,  seems  to  stop  for  some  of  Mr. 
i'otn-ischkieviteh's  soup  or  supj^lies. 

This  man  is  perpetual  motion  itself.  He 
does  not  remain  quiet  a  moment,  and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  a  snap-shot 
photograph  of  him.  Since  the  war  began 
he  has  not  had  a  single  egotistic  thought; 
he  conceived  the  scheme  of  a  useful  work 
and  he  put  it  into  execution. 

He  has  a  marvelous  gift  for  organiza- 
tion, and  his  will-power  is.  such  that  he 
l)reaks  all  obstacles.  He  has  rendered,  and 
he  continues  to  render,  the  very  greatest 
services  to  the  nation. 

A  few  days  before,  at  another  point  on 
the  front,  forage  was  arriving  slowly  and 
in  insufficient  quantity  for  the  Army. 
The  general  commanding  the  army  corjis 
complained  to  Mr.  Pourischkieviteh,  who 
jumped  into  an  automobile  and  drove 
straight  to  Petrograd,  burst  into  the 
proper  office  in  the  War  Department,  and 
promptly  obtained  for  the  general  all  the 
forage  that  was  required  and  in  proper 
time. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


GARISH  SCHOOL-DAYS 

IN  the  little  red  schoolhouse  the  advent 
of  a  visitor  was  a  gala  occasion  for  the 
boys.  Now  all  has  changed.  In  the  dear, 
dead  days,  Willie  Jones  usually  managed 
to  put  shoemaker's  wax  on  the  visitor's 
chair,  so  that  when  he  arose  he  arose  not 
alone.  Buddy  Briscoe  commonly  had  some 
rul)ber  or  pepper  to  place  on  the  red-hot 
stove,  with  pungent  results,  and  at  some 
moment  during  the  \asit  Mr.  Visitor  mu.st 
exp(Hrt  a  fusillade  of  paper  wads.  But  edu- 
cation has  ad\  anced.  The  visitor  is  now  the 
«>ne  who  does  the  stunts,  and  the  pupils  are 
the  victims,  or  the  stunted,  so  to  speak. 
New  York  has  been  trying  the  "(!ary  plan," 
and  the  visitors  have  been  coming  in 
droves  to  see  how  it  works.  How  it  does 
is  portrayed  for  us  in  a  colorful  account  by 
Simeon  Strunsky,  the  New  York  Evening 
/'o-sl's  al)le  satirist.  Here  we  find  evidence 
of  the  peril  of  exciting  the  t-mnosity  of 
pe«lagogs  and  others  who  have  been  bitten 
by  the  mosquito  of  reform.  A  (Jary 
school  is  all  very  well  if  you  take  pains 
to  keep  it  carefully  hidden.  But  once 
let  it  be  ad\erti.sed,  and  the  reformers 
begin  to  Hock.  The  result  is  that  yoiu- 
conservatory  of  budding  intellects  becomes 
s(»  iufesled  with  sightseers  and  experi- 
tuenters  and  psychoanalysts  and  tUsciples 
of  the  Newer  School  of  Intensive  Intellect 
Cultivation  that  your  buds  tend  to  wither- 
on  the  stem  in  the  \  itiated  air.  The  school- 
l>o.\  with  Ills  shining  morning  face  must 
nei'ds  give  up  his  snail-like  pace  and  run 
tlu^se  days,  if  he  expects  to  Hnd  any  room 
foi-  himself  in  school.  .\11  this  we  perceive 
ill  Mr.  Strunsk>''s  startling  expos6  of  life 
in  liietiary  si'hools.  The  "document  in 
the  cast*"  is  the  supposed  diary  of  a  New 
\'()rk  schoolgirl,  which  begins  thus: 

February  1. — To-day  it  was  very  quiet  in 
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class.  We  had  only  twenty- two  visitors  in 
the  morning  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
more  in  the  afternoon.  Most  of  them  were 
college  presidents  and  State  superinten- 
dents. They  all  stood  behind  us  when 
we  had  our  %vriting-lesson,  and  our  teacher 
reminded  us  that  we  must  do  our  work 
spontaneously  and  with  complete  absence  of 
self-consciousness.  1  got  through  my  ex- 
ercise pretty  well.  Only  toward  the  end 
I  looked  up  for  a  moment  to  remember 
whether  "receive"  is  ei  or  ie,  and  the 
President  of  Johns  Hopkins  jogged  my 
elbow,  and  there  was  a  big  ink-blot  on  the 
page.  I  was  very  much  put  out,  but 
teacher  said  not  to  mind,  that  perhaps  it 
was  an  expression  of  my  own  personality. 
Only  I  am  sure  it  is  the  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins's  fault. 

February  2. — We  had  an  oral- spelling  test 
this  afternoon.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Iowa 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Vocational 
Training  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  ^\jgentina.  The  Commissioner 
from  Iowa  was  very  taU  and  thin,  and  ho 
looked  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  the  Under 
Secretary  from  Argentina  was  a  fat  little 
man,  and  I  spelled  "judgment"  with  an  e 
after  the  g.  He  had  funny  little  black 
whiskers,  and  when  he  was  introduced 
to  teacher  he  bent  over  her  hand  as  if  he 
was  going  to  kiss  it.  This  made  the  class 
giggle.  Personally  I  never  giggle  of  my 
own  accord,  but  Susan  Jones,  who  sits 
next  to  me,  is  the  worst  giggler  you  ever 
saw,  and  when  she  started  off  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  got  only  43.2  per  cent,  correct 
answers.  Teacher  said  I  must  try  to  do 
better  next  time,  and  when  I  said  it  was 
because  there  were  so  many  people  in  the 
room,  teacher  said  the  purpose  of  education 
is  to  establish  perfect  adjustment  of  the 
child  to  his  social  environment.  But  I  do 
wish  Susan  wouldn't  giggle  all  the  time. 

Fehruary  3. — This  morning  we  had  bot- 
any. I  dissected  a  maple-leaf.  I  did  very 
well  as  long  as  the  moving-picture  men  were 
at  work — there  were  only  five  of  them — 
because  I  am  used  to  them  by  this  time. 
But  after  a  while  there  was  a  flash-light 
picture,  and  it  frightened  me,  and  I 
jumped,  and  the  knife  slipt,  and  the  maple- 
leaf  was  all  spoiled. 

In  the  afternoon,  from  3:15  to  4,  we  had 
a  period  for  spontaneous  play.  Susan 
and  I  had  three  games  of  tic-tac-toe.  I 
won  two  of  them.  We  were  starting  on  the 
fourth  game  when  the  principal  came  in 
with  a  delegation  of  200  members  from  the 
Associated  Furniture  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  having  their  semi- 
annual convention  in  the  Golconda  Hotel. 
The  silly  thing  immediately  began  to  giggle. 
She  di'ew  pictures  of  one  of  the  visitors. 
He  was  bald,  with  a  little  fringe  of  red  hair 
on  the  back  of  his  head  near  his  collar. 
Then  there  was  a  clergymen's  convention 
from  Philadelphia,  and  they  came  on  a 
special  excursion  to  study  the  Gary 
system.  One  of  the  clergymen  asked 
Susan  if  she  was  fond  of  drawing  pictures. 
She  giggled.  Teacher  explained  it  was  not 
a  lesson,  but  part  of  the  play-hour.  The 
man  said  that  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he 
used  to  draw  pictures  like  that  in  school, 
but  he  didn't  do  it  as  a  spontaneous  social 
reaction,  and  he  was  usually  kept  in. 

But  not  all  of  the  inquiring  visitors  are 
of  the  old  order.  There  is,  for  example, 
Susan's  aunt,  who  ai)pears  upon  the  scene 
iu  the  midst  of  a  rustliuy  invasion  by  Iho 
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DdDGE  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


The  all-steel  body  and  its  beau- 
tiful finish  are  peculiar  to  this 
car,  and  the  one  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  other. 


If  a  wooden  frame  were  used  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  apply  the  enamel  which  gives 
the  body  its  lustrous  finish.  The  body  is 
electrically  welded  into  a  unit.  Then  the 
enamel  is  baked  on  at  a  high  temperature. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 


The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Pown 


Don't  }yo  botliered  with  your  shirt 
bulging  out  in  front.     Wear  tlie 

"Missin-Link" 

Ttiis  siiiiplo  and  praotiral  (invibible) 
device  positively  holds  shirts  down 
smooth  and  supports  the  trousers.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  it,  send  25c  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 

105  Inter-Southern  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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See  the  Point 


BTrerXTN^  MA^S. 


that  never  "splutters"  the  ink,  becomes  scratchy, 
"cranky"  or  rusty.  A  Graffco  Silver  Steel  Pen  (triple 
silver  plated )  is  all  u'Ttte.  Lasts  five  times  as  long 
as  other  kinds. 

Sample  box  often  pens  for  lOc.  We  pay  postage  and  packing 

fl-„ffrn   GEORGE  B.GRAFF  CO. 

\EL9JJS-Ji.    294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


give  maximum  cqmfort>^  value 
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A  STRATHMORE  PAPER  for 

every  audience,  every  business,  every  product 

IN  phmning  printed  matter  you  can  clioose  a 
Strathmore  Paper  that  by  its  very  look  and  feel 
expresses  the  idea  you  want  to  convey — ^the  stroigth 
of  machinery,  the  Jemini/iifi/  of  wearing  apparel,  the  (lig"- 
nity  of  a  profession,  the  ea'c/usivencss  of  an  automobile, 
or  the  iTaftsnuuisIiip  of  furniture. 


For  every  business  and  every 
piece  of  printed  matter  tiiere  is 
a  Strathmork  Paper  that  ex- 
l^resses  the  fundamental  idea 
— a  paper  that  backs  up  and 
strengthens  the  message  of  the 
text  by  saying  the  same  thing. 


Our  little  demonstration  book- 
let, "Paper  Does  Express,"  will 
convince  you.  Send  for  it  or  ask 
your  printer  for  a  copy.  The 
Strathmork  Papkr  Company, 
Mittmcague,     Mass.,    U.  S.  A. 


Strathmore 

Expressive  Papers 


10,000  Miles 
Vfiuaranteeon 
^Brictsonlires 


\  A  epeciflo  ]0,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
iirotection  againnt  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cutH.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
paBOline  proof  and  wonder- 
iiiUy  resilient  andeasyri 'ling, 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIk7:S 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wnnderftil 
Berviro  quiiliticBof  lJrici»oii  rneumn 
tic  Tirt's.   Don'tpuy  unlens  RiitiBftoii 
Write  today  for  d.Uits  of  Kruo  Triul 
Plan  and  doHcripttvo  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
9 .36  Brictson  BIdg.  Brookings, S.D 


improvement  in 

pperafes  from  ^rOWboat motoVS 

the  seat  wif  hour 
touching  ihe  fly-wheel 

TheGrMt    KTiRAN   R»wbo«l 
2-Cylinder*^^'^'^*^      Motor 
The  original  2 -cylinder  rowboat  motor 

New  features.including  starter,  til  titiK 
device,  multiple  speeds,  and  many  others. 
Smooth  runninjJT  and  speedy.  Winner 
of  races  even  under  handicaps. 

Does  not  shake  the  boat 

Opposed  cylinders,  firing  simultaneously, 
absolutely  remove  vibration.  Own  a  Koban 
and  you'  11  have  a  real  engine.  Catalog  free 
Agents  and  dealers  write. 

KobanMf(.Co.,233So.WaterSl.,MiIwankcc,Wit, 


Federated  Chilis  for  the  Social  Study  of 
("hild  Life  as  a  Factor  in  the  Community. 
The  diarist's  warm  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  this  great  lady  to  "do  her  good" 
is  <>videnced  by  the  particularity  with 
which  she  records  her  chum's  account  of 
her  activities: 

Susan  said  her  aunt  is  very  busy.  Sfco 
is  very  fond  of  inspecting  things,  especially 
new  things  which  are  in  the  line  of  social 
])rogress.  Susan  said  her  aunt  in  one  week 
inspected  the  new  dreadnought  in  the 
Navy-Yard  over  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
drawings  for  the  Russian  ballet  in  one  of 
the  art-galleries  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
new  pulmotor  in  the  Safety-First  Exhibi- 
tion somewhere  near  Madison  Square  and  a 
recently  opened  creche  for  colored  children 
on  West  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Irish  laces  by  the  peasanti  women  of 
Ireland  on  Madison  Avenue  and  the  new 
mastodon  from  Alaska  in  the  Museum  of 
Natiu-al  History  and  a  modified  tireless 
cooker  for  workingmeu's  families  on  East 
Forty-second  Street  and  a  free  lunch-room 
for  (Jerman  officers  who  have  escaped 
from  Siberia  by  way  of  San  Francisco  near 
Tompkins  Square  and  the  new  surveyor's 
map  for  the  Foiu-th  and  Sixth  Wards  of 
the  Borough  of  Queens  on  exhibition  in  the 
Municipal  Building  and  the  Bazaar  for 
Servian  war-\ictims  and  the  rare  first 
edition  of  "Don  Quixote"  up  at  the 
His})anic  IVIuseuin  and  the  Continental 
Security  League's  relief-map  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  showing  where  the  (iermans 
are  going  to  land  and  several  other  things 
which  Susan  forgot. 

Susan  said  her  mother  said  that  if  Susan's 
aunt  continued  to  spend  all  her  time  in- 
spe(^ting  the  phenomena  of  social  i>rogress — 
I  asked  Susan  how  she  spelled  that  word, 
and  she  got  red  in  the  face  and  said  mind 
your  own  business — Su.san's  mother  said 
that  her  aunt  ought  to  take  a  day  off  and 
inspect  her  own  apartment,  that  is,  Susan's 
aunt's  apartment,  and  get  acquainted.  But 
Susan's  mother  doesn't  get  on  very  well 
with  Susan's  aunt,  and  once  Susan  .said 
it  was  because  they  liad  different  tastes 
even  if  they  were  sisters,  and  her  mother 
always  said  slie  was  perfectly  content  with 
her  home  and  her  children  and  her  husband, 
but  when  I  .saw  Susan's  ])aj)a  I  didn't  see 
why.  Susan's  aunt  was  very  kind  to  her 
when  she  visited  the  classroom,  and  she 
asked  her  how  was  everybody  at.  home, 
and  she  told  Susan  she  had  .iust  come 
from  looking  over  a  new  pure-food-factory 
in  the  Bronx,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
away  she  was  going  out  to  Long  Island" 
to  inspect  a  model  lunatic  asylum. 

But  there  an>  worse  things  than  a 
visitation  by  an  aunt  coiniected  witii 
F.  C.  S.  S.  C.  L.  F.  C.  Another  day  the 
psychoanalysts  have  the  field,  much  to  our 
student's  discomfiture: 

FebriKtry  10. — This  afternoon  we  had 
penmanship,  but  I  did  very  poorly.  Somt^ 
how  1  can  do  much  better  work  at  home. 
Susan  says  I  am  a  silly  'fraid  cat,  but  I 
can't  help  being  m>rvous  with  so  many 
visitors  around.  1  hadn't  b«>en  writing  more 
than  a  minute  when  my  hand  b«>gan  to 
shake  something  dreadful.  I  wasn't  very 
comfortable.  All  the  time  1  was  writing 
Professor  Smith,  of  Columbia,  had  a 
bandage  around  my  arm  to  get  my  blood- 
l)ressure,  and  I'rofessor  Thonias,  of  Har- 
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vard,  kept  switching  off  the  lights  to  test 
my  optical  memory,  and  Professor  James, 
of  Leland  Stanford,  put  a  machine  like  a 
pair  of  compasses  in  my  hair  to  find  out  my 
cephalic  index,  and  Professor  Brown,  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  tickled  my  neck 
with  a  feather  to  get  my  index  of  concen- 
tration. I  began  to  cry,  and  teacher  said 
what  was  the  matter,  and  I  said  I  forgot 
to  eat  my  lunch.  It  was  a  fib,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  owned  up  to  it  afterward, 
and  teacher  said  she  was  proud  of  me,  and 
she  would  rather  have  me  lie  all  the  time 
and  own  ud  than  never  lie  at  aU. 


A  GAS-PIPER'S  PARISIAN  NIGHT 

THE  Gas-pipes  are  the  motor-cycle  and 
bicycle  contingents  of  the  British 
iVi'my,  for  the  most  part  scouts  and  dis- 
patch-riders. Their  whole  title  is  "  G  as-pipe 
Cavah'y" — an  apt  tho  uncomplimentary 
reference  to  their  steeds.  Gas-pipers  are 
quite  liable  to  work  harder  and  get  less 
credit  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  the 
service;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not 
have  the  monotony  of  the  trenches  and 
they  do  have,  frequently,  a  surprizing  lot  of 
unsolicited  adventures.  These,  being  prest, 
they  wiU  narrate  briefly  and  without 
enthusiasm.  Hair  -  breadth  escapes  and 
other  matters  of  life  and  death  liven  up  the 
Gas-pipe's  days,  but  they  are  "shop,"  and 
he  rarely  talks  them.  It  is  true  that  in 
Black  wood's  Magazine  we  find  one  sufficient- 
ly communicative  to  write  at  length  of  his 
experiences  with  the  service,  but  it  is  not 
siu-prizing  to  find  him  waxing  superla- 
tively enthusiastic,  not  over  his  work,  but, 
instead,  over  a  furlough  that  enabled  him 
to  spend  one  glorious  day  and  night  in 
Paris.  Fresh  from  hard  service  as  he  is, 
and  eager  and  uncritical,  he  greets  the 
city  as  unchanged.  But  this  first  im- 
pression is  quicldy  modified,  as  he  looks 
about  him  more  carefully,  and  particularly 
as  he  has  the  opportunity  for  converse 
with  a  friend  or  two  who  have  been 
Parisians  during  these  weary  months.  The 
Cyclist  looks  up  a  newspaper  man  of  his 
acquaintance  and  an  artist.  The  meetings 
are  a  little  disappointing,  as  he  wTites: 

The  correspondent  said  nothing  hut 
asked  much.  The  Cyclist  remembered 
Ihat  he  had  been  a  dispatch-rider,  and 
told  many  tales,  of  which  a  few  fringed 
the  truth. 

The  American  artist  lived  in  a  delectable 
studio  with  his  sister.  They  began  about 
the  war,  talking  of  those  worthy  citizens 
who  had  fled  to  Bordeaux  and  shame- 
facedly retvu-ned;  of  the  true  and  spiu-ious 
widows  that  flocked  the  boulevards;  of  life 
in  the  trenches,  and  the  cause  of  it  all; 
of  nursing  and  art  and  the  high  price  of 
food;  of  the  models  who  were  starving  in 
the  streets.  Then  wisely  they  abandoned 
war,  and  led  the  Cycilist  through  simple 
pleasures.     It  was  a  dream. 

Mistily  he  remembers  now  the  lobster 
and  the  artichoke  at  the  "Clou" — an  old 
thin  man  sang  patriotic  songs  in  a  cracke^l 
voice  and  everybody  laughed — with  the  fine 
walk  all  the  y\\xy  back  from  Montmurtre  to 
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The  Highest  Choice 

DO  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial  cost 
when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos.  The 
matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has  lifted  it  above 
the  *' price'*  atmosphere  for  all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little  more.  But 
no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has  ever  a  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  price  paid.  It  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  other  pianos,  and  the  Steinway 
carries  within  its  perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee 
of  a  satisfaction  beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  three^  score  years  it  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of  their  day. 
So  the  Steinway  must  command  your  respectful 
attention  before  your  choice  is  made. 

Write     for     illustrated     literature      about      the 

STEINWAY 

STEINWAY  S  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109    EAST    FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
Subway      Express      Station      at      the      Door 


■>H^jf-ii-li-ii'-jiii|i^^pji;^ljiil^^^ 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

Protect  them  "w^ith  a"Gunn 

You  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base,  at  small 
cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books.  Doors  are  remov- 
able and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bands;  easy  to  set  up  or  take 
apart;  practically  dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gann  Sectional  Bookcases  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  (highest 
award)  at  the  Panama -Pacific  Industrial  Exposition. 

Sec  the  famous  "Ounn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  dealer's  or 
write  us  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  showing  Colo- 
nial, Mission,  Sanitary,  Clawfoot  and  Standard  designs  in 
mahogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings.  Prices 
lower  than  others. 


THE 


Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 

1810  Broadway 
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Affects\bur  Throat 


You'll  find  that  the  pure  medicinal  oils 
from  S.  B.  Cough  Drops  will  have  a  heal' 
ing,  soothing  effect  on  the  throat.  Carry 
a  box  of  these  drops  at  this  season — 
they're  beneficial  in  windy,  damp,  cold 
weather. 

S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  far  better  than 
medicine — take  one  o'  bedtime  to  loosen 
the  phlegm. 


S.B,  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and 
Pure  Medicinal  Oils 


^'4 


SMITH  BROTHERS 
of      Poughkeepsie 

Your    Grandpa    Knows    Us 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 


One 

MCKEL 


IXr:::' MOTHERHOOD 

cussion  and  advice  on  this  noblest  of  themes,   by 
eminent   men  and   women — Father  Vaughan.    Dr. 
Horton,    Bishop  of  Ripon,    Lady   (ireville,    F.   B. 
Meyer,  Jowett,  Saleeby,  Brown,  and  others. 
Cloth,  75C  net;  by  mail,  8jc. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


KEEP    YOUR    CHILDREN 
STRONG     AND     WELL 


and  give  them  a  fair  start  in  life  on  the  road  to  happi- 
ness and  Sllcces^.  Every  mother  should  learn  how 
to  accomplish  this  by  reading 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

by  Luuis  Fischer,  M.ii..  aii  authuritativc  IkhiK  on  nil  tlial, 
pfirtailis  to  the  care  and  weU-bcinK  of  the  little  ones.  It 
advisien  and  informs  you  roncernini;  ventilation,  h.'itliini.', 
clothing,  feeding,  the  treatment  of  ehildi.sh  ailments  et**., 
and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  every  lioinc  where,/  ore 
are  growing  youngsters,  A  book  that  will  prove  its  woMli 
over  and  uver  again. 

"Contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  very  fine  (iraetical  knowl- 
edge ., The  information  liivcn  in  it  Is  of  the  kind  that 
declares  dividends. "^ — Charlotte  Medical  Journal. 

"Will  be  a  >x)0n  to  many  a  puzzled  parent  and  niav  assist  in 
savintr  the  lives  o£  tliousauds  of  little  ones." — Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

Fnolf  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y. 


No  Splitting  or  Rotting 

The  entrance  to  this  beautiful  liome 
will  never  be  marred  by  splitting  or 
rotting  of  the  columns. 

These  defects  which  you  so  often  notice  in 
wood coluinnsare entirely  overcomeby  using 


UNION  METAL  COLUMNS 

"THE  ONES  THAT  LAST  A  LirCTIME" 


Union  Metal  Columns  are  made  from  galvanized, 
open-hearth  steel,  pressed  and  fluted  into  shape. 

The  de.signs  are  architecturally  correct  in  every 
respect  and  are  made  in  all  sizes  up  to  36  inches 
diameter  and  32  feet  in  height. 

.'Xsk  for  Column  Hook  No.  1'. 

THE  UNION  METAL  MFC.  CO.,  CANTON.  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Standards  and 
Architectural  Columns. 
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Mont-parnasse.  No  one  walks  abroad  in 
Paris  now  lato  of  nights,  and  Paris  is 
really  dark;  but  the  sleepy  aergents  de  ville 
smiled  at  "brav'  Tommie,"  and  let  him 
go  by. 

Then  there  was  the  cosmopolitan  tea- 
party  with  Mariee,  where  French,  American, 
and  Roumanian  met,  and  all  proved  more 
insular  than  the  Briton 

The  dream  becomes  wilder  and  stranger, 
a  very  proper  meal  for  the  fancy  of  a  young 
officer  caged  in  an  exiguous  dugout — after- 
ward he  chewed  the  memory  of  Polaire, 
coldly  untamed,  chanting  a  too  passionate 
song.  At  the  Grand  Guignol  he  sat  be- 
tween a  corpident  general  and  a  girl  in 
black,  each  of  whom  would  interpret  the 
jokes  confusedly.  Add  a  tiresome  walk  to 
see  the  misty  dawn  from  St.  Sulpice:  the 
dawn  was  veiled  with  clouds,  but  the 
breakfast  was  good. 

The  maddest  scene  was  the  brown  in- 
terior of  a  tlilapidated  cabaret  in  Mont- 
martre,  wherein  Mariee  and  her  friends 
were  giving  a  cheap  and  satisfying  meal  to 
artists  and  models  for  Uttle  or  nothing.  1 1 
was  the  opening  night  of  the  "  Cantine  des 
Humoristes."  The  walls,  covered  with 
obsciu-e  drawings,  rattled  to  their  laughter. 
A  fat  poet  sweated  well  with  modest  ex- 
citement as  in  tones  of  screaming  admira- 
tion he  recited  verses  that  praised  vividly 
the  charge  of  the  British  Lancers  at  the 
Marne.  A  squat-nosed  Russian  sang  un- 
intelligible ballads  that  had  roaring  cho- 
ruses-^and  somebody's  daughter  danced. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  a  mon- 
strous wooden  crucifix,  wonderfully  carved, 
stretched  its  kind  shadow  over  a  humorist 
and  his  model,  who,  replete  wnth  mirth 
and  unexpected  food,  slept  smilingly  Avith 
gaunt  faces  touching.  x\nd  through  the 
half-oi)en  door,  tQ  complete  the  fantastic 
show,  a  crescent  moon  gazed  in  o\er  the 
crenellated  roof  of  a  black  and  ruinous 
stable. 

The  dream  continued.  The  Cyclist  ami 
his  friends  raced  down  the  steps  awaA' 
from  a  worthy  Anierit^an  girl  who  was 
solemnly  collecting  autographs,  and  t\vt> 
li()sj)ital  orderlies  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
stood  husky  with  admiration  for  the 
liritisli 

And  so  on  and  on  till  morning  dawned 
and  found  them  talking  theories  of  art  in 
the  studio.  With  the  retiu-n  of  saner  day- 
light, the  cold  douche  of  departure  for  the 
front  again,  and  a  slight  perspective  on  the 
whole  affair,  we  are  given  a  more  sober  but 
no  less  interesting  light  on  the  Paris  of 
war-times: 

Paris  seemed  less  calm  and  more  sensi- 
tive than  London.  There  was  an  eager  and 
hoiu-ly  anxiety — it  was  not  fearful,  but 
rather  a  tightly  strained  interest— and 
THE  WAR  was  not  a  great  shadow  to  be 
avoided  by  pleasuring,  or  a  subject  as 
threadbare  as  the  weather.  In  Paris  a 
man  never  says,  "What  is  happening  iti 
the  war?"  or  "How  are  things  going  on 
in  Flanders?"  Rut.  rather,  with  a  vivid 
acceptance  of  the  iihrase.  "How  did  we 
do  yesterday?"  In  London  war  is  an 
entity  outside  man's  life.  It  has  an  ob- 
jective existence  of  its  own.  In  Paris  the 
faiM  and  thought  of  war  ha\t>  become  an 
actual  part  of  life.  It  definitely  flavors 
everything.  London  is  at  war — Paris  is 
in  the  war. 

Yet  in  .some  ways  Pan.>  lias  become 
ciu'iously  British.     In  February,  the  Pari- 
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sians  were  ceasing  fo  wonder  at,  and  were 
beginning  to  luidei-stand,  London's  "More 
|)leasure  than  ever."  La  Vie  Parisienne 
and  more  important  journals  were  begin- 
ning to  joke  at  London's  assumption  of 
the  traditional  Freneh  gaiety  and  the 
Parisians'  assumption  of  the  traditional 
London  sobriety.  So,  tlio  the  artists  were 
starving — "Bal  BuUier"  is  a  barracks  and 
Colorossi's  is  shut  —  Paris  awoke  like  a 
tired  woman  and  wearily  made  herself  gay. 
And  Paris  vies  with  London  in  its  sup- 
pression of  enthusiasm.  The  Cyclist  stood 
in  front  of  the  Madeleine  and  watched  a 
battalion  swing  down  the  boulevards  and 
into  the  Rue  Royale.  There  was  no  cheer- 
ing— only  a  rare  self-ashamed  shout,  for  this 
war  is  not  a  gasconading  enterprise.  In 
France,  when  sons  or  fathers  go  to  the  war 
they  are  not  heard  of  for  months  and 
months.  So  the  parade  of  soldiers  is  to 
many  the  parade  of  ghosts. 


FIGHTING-TURKS  AND  "FATTY" 

THE  woes  of  Armenia  have  tended  to 
make  us  regard  the  Turk  with  loathing. 
Reading  of  atrocity  by  the  wholesale,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  conceiving  a  fondness 
for  'the  turbaned  son  of  the  Prophet. 
We  are,  therefore,  amazed  to  learn  of  the 
singular  regard  that  the  Allied  troops  on 
(Jallipoli  Peninsula  had  for  him.  If 
envious  vituperation  and  slander  are 
engendered  in  an  enemy  by  defeat,  adds 
the  New  York  Tribune,  even  more  surely 
ought  that  disastrous  campaign  to  have 
inflamed  prejudice  against  the  Turk  in 
French  and  English  ranks.  The  contrary 
is  the  fact,  and  I'he  Tribune  finds  much 
praise  accorded  him,  instead.     As  we  read : 

In  the  early  days,  when  there  was  some 
hope  of  defeating  him,  comments  on  his 
extraordinary  bravery  were  frequently  in- 
terlarded with  tributes  to  his  chivalry,  and 
in  not.  a  few  private  letters  published  in  the 
English  papers  he  was  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  his  Christian  ally,  to  the  mani- 
fest prejudice  of  the  latter.  The  humilia- 
tion inflicted  on  the  invaders  does  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  have  modified  their 
judgment. 

.lust  before  the  Australian  forces  began 
to  retire  a  message  describing  the  final 
preparations  was  dispatched  by  Captain 
Bean  to  the  High  Commissioner,  in  the 
course  of  which,  remarking  on  the  care 
bestowed  by  the  men  on  the  graves  of 
their  comrades,  he  noted  that  "the  men 
l)elieved  the  Turks  would  respect  these 
graveyards;  indeed,  many  had  })een  writ- 
ing letters  to  leave  in  their  dugouts  for 
Abdul,  telling  him  what  a  ch^an  fighter 
they  think  him  and  wishing  him  uo  rcpoir." 

Another  correspondent,  noting  the  kind 
feelings  of  the  soldiers  toward  "Johnnie 
Turk,"  remarks  anent  the  j-etinnnent  from 
Suvla  that  "the  crowning  testimony  of 
good  feeling  is  the  gramo])hone  which  was 
|)Ut  in  a  conspicuous  ])lace  in  a  trench  on 
Walker's  Ridg<\  with  tht*  disk  on  and  the 
needle  set  ready  to  plav  'The  Turkish 
Patrol."' 

Can  any  one  conceive  of  a  Frenchman 
or  a  Briton  i)aying  a  like;  tribute  to  the 
Bosche? 

"Fatty"  Burns  was  an  individual  who, 
according  to  a  trooper  friend  of  Herbert 


Your  friends  caii 
buy  anything  you  can 
give  them — except 
your  photograph. 


There  s  a  photographei^  in  your  town. 
Eastman     Kodak    Co.,  Rochester,    N.   Y. 


THE  NEW  PACKAGE  THAT 

INSURES  SAFE  DELIVERY 


*'WIRETOP",  the  New  Fabric  Package,  in  which  you  can 
pacic  small,  miscellaneous  parts  with  other  goods  for 
shipment,  and  will  absolutely  insure  their  safe  delivery. 
A  wire  holds  the  top  of  the  bag  open,  permitting  quick 
and  easy  filling.  When  the  bag  is  filled,  the  top  is  drawn 
together,  the  wire  twisted  a  couple  of  times,  and  is  then 

ready  either  to  pack  with  other  goods  or  wire  to  the 

article  with  which  it  is  to  be  shipped. 

_,,         SERVICE-EFFICIEHCY-ECOHOIIIIY 

^.Ij./i'.i^/.^.^-W.-.'r':.''/^/. s^ "WIRETOP"    insures   quick-conwonlonl-sure   and    safe   delivery. 

/        \    /     \    I      >1  Does  away  with  bursted  packages  and  lost  parts. 
I  \'      <  A  Made  in  two  weights  and  five  standard  sizes.    The  light  weight  for 

j   ,  t\t\\£        /7^"  o'^i'^B'V  purposes  and  the  heavy  weight  for  articles  requiring  an 
'    I  IJ  01%        il  ^"^  ''^  strong  container. 

I&l  f  I  r%  C     \   "WIRETOP"  will  save  you  time— money  and  labor,  and  give  better  ser- 
INTillJr^     V^  vice  to  your  customers     The  cost  Is  very  small,    write  for  full  particu- 
\lars  and  samples.    A  postal  will  bring  them. 
/        BEMIS  BRO.  BAG  COMPANY.    DepU  1    ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Try  this  easy  way 
to  clear  your  skin 


Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes 
with  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
working  the  creamy  lather  into  the 
skin  gently  with  the  fingertips.  Then 
wash  off  with  more  Resinol  Soap  and 
warm  water,  finishing  with  a  dash  of 
clear  cold  water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  how  quickly  the 
healing,  antiseptic  Resinol  medication 
soothes  and  cleanses  the  pores,  lessens 
the  tendency  to  pimples,  and  leaves 
the  complexion  clear,  fresh  and 
velvetv. 


If  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition 
through  neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of 
cosmetics,  apply  a  little  Resinol  Oint- 
ment *  and  let  it  remain  on  ten  min- 
utes before  the  final  washing  with 
Resinol  Soap. 

Resinol  Soap  contains  no  harsh,  drs'ing  ' 
alkaH,  and  is  not  artificially  colored,  its  rich 
brown  being  entirely  due  to  the  Resinol  bal- 
sams in  it.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers 
in  toilet  goods.  For  trial  free,  write  to  Dept. 
8-C,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 


*  Physicians  have  prescribed\Resinol  Ointment 
for  over  twenty  years  in  the  treatment  of  skin 
and  scalp  affections. 


^^inol 
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wJ[^n^is  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  gradt^s. 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Last  Word  in  Dictionariei  of 

Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Contains  80,000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;  6,700propernaines;  1 1,700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  an- 
tonyms; 1,200  pictorial  illustrations; 
1,200  foreign  plirascs.  Large  8vo, 
Cloth,  902  pages.  $1.50;  with  patent 
thumb-index,  $1.80.  Average  car- 
riage charges,  i6c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 

Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehcnsivcdic- 
tionary  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  hamly  reference  on  the 
desk.  Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Contains  manyexclusive  featurcsand 
gives  in  compact  form  tlie  ortliogra- 
phy,  pron'inciation,  definition,  and 
etymolog\,..'  '"  over  48,000  words  and 
phrases.  1  ,oi)i>  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vo.  Cloth.  788  pages.  Ji.oo;  witli 
patent  thumb-index,  $1.25.  Average 
carriage  charges,  1 2c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  aU  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volumeembraces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  averase  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
possible  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and  mcar.- 
ing  of  about  35.000  words,  with  800 
pictorial  illustrations,  i  2mo,  Clotli, 
S8g  pages.  60c;  limp  morocco,  J i.2,s; 
with  thumb-index,  2Sc  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  12c. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Corey,  the  correspondent,  used  to  keep  the 
"Ninety-Mile  Shanty"  on  the  Wintou 
Road,  back  in  the  homeland,  and  was  a 
familiar  figure  to  many  an  Australian.  He 
is  described  by  Trooper  Clancy  as  a  "rum 
old  josser"  with  "a  beak  like  one  of  those 
old  Roman  emperors  and  an  eye  as  bright 
as  a  bead.  His  teeth  were  as  white  as  china 
cups  and  fairly  shone  in  the  midst  of  his 
curly  black  beard,"  which  usually  framed 
a  benevolent  smile.  What  the  men  liked 
about  him  was  Ms  charming  variableness. 
"Maybe  lie'd  stand  you  a  drink  and  maybe 
lie'd  make  the  beer-mallet  bounce  on  your 
toupee  a  few  times.  You  never  could  tell. 
He  was  kind  of  anticipated  like."  So 
it  was  that  his  name  came  to  be  bestowed 
on  a  counterpart  of  the  original  "Fatty" 
over  there  in  the  Turkish  trenches,  who 
rivaled  his  namesake's  ability  to  cause  the 
Australians  mingled  amusement  and  vexa- 
tion. And  here  is  the  stor>'  of  "Patty  " 
the  Turk,  told  at  second  hand  in  the 
New  York  Globe: 

The  Australian  Light  Horse  were  in 
trenches  at  Russell's  Top  on  GaUipoli.  The 
Turks  were  entrenched  about  twenty-fiA^e 
j'ards  away.  "We  could  hear  them  talking 
as  plain  as  plain,"  says  Clancy.  "And 
laugh!     My  word!" 

Now  and  then  the  two  sides  would  swap 
bombs,  and  the  lookouts  were  continually 
firing.  The  Australians  had  learned  how  to 
make  trench-periscopes  out  of  two  pocket- 
mirrors  and  some  hay  wire.  Some  at- 
tached these  improvisations  to  their  rifles 
and  managed  to  do  some  pretty  fair  shoot- 
ing. They  are  born  shots,  the  Australians. 
Every  one  says  that. 

"One  old  topper  in  the  trench  opposite 
me  was  a  fair  treat,"  said  Clancy.  "He 
was  so.  My  word!  Used  to  pop  up  his 
head  above  the  trenches  and  laugh  at  us. 
Then  he'd  pop  down  again.  All  along  our 
side  the  boys  would  be  taking  shots  at  him, 
and  they  never  hit.  Then -we  could  hear 
him  laugh.     We  got  so  we  liked  him. 

'■'Don't  shoot  at  the  old  orphan,'  the 
boys  would  say.  'He  looks  like  "Fatty" 
Burns.'" 

One  morning  the  iiight  Horse  had  made 
a  demonstration  in  order  to  keep  the 
Turks  from  thinking  of  what  was  going  on 
somewhere  else.  They  w»>re  chased  back 
to  the  trenches  when  they  had  done  their 
part,  but  they  left  two  men  behind  them. 
The  sun  was  cruel  hot.  Clancy  says.  His 
rifle-barrel  fair  blistered  his  Angers.  These 
poor  chaps  wert^  l.ving  there  with  their 
faces  in  the  grizzling  sand.  The  Australians 
could  not  reach  them.  It  would  Iuiac  been 
suicide  to  try. 

"Here  comes  '  Fatty'  Burns,"  said  some 
one. 

The  Australians  in  stupefaction  watched 
the  old  Turk.  He  had  thrown  aside  his 
rifle  and  stood  up  at  full  length  on  the 
parapet  of  the  trench.  Any  one  could  have 
potted  him  at  that  range.  Clancy  doesn't 
understand  yet  why  no  one  did,  except  that 
they  were  all  fond  of  \\w  old  blighter. 
"  Fatty"  Burns  crawled  into  the  open  in  a 
lazy  sort  of  wa.v  and  walked  over  to  the 
two  wounded  men. 

"Cave  <lH>m  a  drink  of  water,  he  did." 
said  C^lancy.  "and  wiped  tlieir  lips  and  then 
lugged  them  over  to  a  bit  of  cover  so  wo 
could   g:o  out   and   g;ot   them   after   va^hi 
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came.  We  gave  a  cheer  for  old  '  Fatty ' 
and  he  laughed  at  us  before  he  went  back 
into  his  hole.  My  word!  How  his  white 
teeth  did  shine." 

The  Australians  had  more  bully -beef 
than  they  needed.  The  eans  got  to  be  a 
nuisance.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
refuse  the  stated  allowance  of  bull  eacli 
day.  Until  lately  a  British  ration  has  been 
a  fixt  and  immutable  thing.  One  day  it 
occurred  to  some  one  that  "  Fatty"  Burns 
might  like  some  meat.  So  they  tossed 
three  eans  into  his  trench. 

"There  was  a  terrible  hullaballo,  when 
they  landed,"  said  Clancy.  "I  suppose 
they  thought  it  was  some  new-fangled  kind 
of  bomb.  But  an  hour  or  so  later  some  Turk 
threw  us  a  lot  of  fine,  fresh  dates.  We 
always  reckoned  it  was  '  Fa'tty '  Burns." 

Three  or  four  days  afterward  "Fatty" 
Burns  thrust  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  trench-top  again  and  laughed  like  sin. 
Then  he  threw  something  into  Clancy's 
trench. 

"I  just  had  time  to  get  my  overcoat 
down  on  it  before  it  went  off,"  said  he. 
"'Fatty'  had  scooped  out  the  meat  from 
one  of  our  tins  and  filled  it  up  with  melinite 
and  pieces  of  scrap-iron.  It  fair  murdered 
my  coat.  I  held  it  up  above  the  parapet 
and  shook  it  at '  Fatty.'  He  laughed  until 
he  choked. 

"  A  bully  old  sport  was  '  Fatty'  Burns." 


THE  ADVANCE  ON  KNISH 

WHEN  llivington  Street,  New  York, 
discovered  knish — which  is  not,  after 
all,  a  Servian  town  in  the  path  of  the 
Austrian  invaders — it  wasted  no  time  in 
preliminaries,  but  immediately  assailed  it  in 
force,  and  voted  it  the  most  popular  viand 
in  the  combined  Slavish,  Jewish,  Rou- 
manian, Bohemian,  Itahan,  and  Chinese 
bills  of  fare  of  the  East  Side.  All  that 
troubles  it  now  is,  who  is  really  the  origina- 
tor of  this  delectable  food?  Popularity  en- 
genders rivalry,  and  the  numbers  of  those 
who  manufacture  the  "original  knish"  are 
growing.  As  the  New  York  Globe  explains, 
knish  is  an  invention  of  whom  any  delica- 
tessen merchant  might  be  proud: 

It  is  a  «ross  between  dumpling  and 
ravioli — a  stuffed  butter-cake,  as  it  were. 
Its  ingredients  include  dough,  chopped 
potatoes,  and  onions,  and  a  modicum  of 
cheese.     Truly  a  well-balanced  ration. 

A  certain  Max  Green  lays  claim  to  the 
invention  of  this  toothsome  dainty,  which 
has  set  the  mouths  of  the  neighborhood 
to  watering,  and  he  originally  charged  five 
events  for  his  knish.  Now,  however,  that 
the  knish  war  is  on  his  price  has  gone  down 
to  three  cents.  Scenting  success,  a  rival 
establishment  across  the  way  opened  its 
doors,  over  which  blazed  the  insignia, 
"United  Knish  Factory."  Mr.  Green's 
answer  was  dignified.  He  engaged  a  band 
to  play  in  front  of  his  restaurant  to  call 
attention  to  a  sign  which  announced  the 
"only  original  knish."  The  following 
evening  a  band  stood  across  the  street, 
and  now  in  the  early  evening  the  clash  of 
liarmoni(^s  and  melodies  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  soundings  of  th(»  two  orch(^s- 
tras  sugg(!sts  a  performance  of  Schonberg's 
"  Kammersymphonie." 

In  the  meantime,  knish  is  one  more 
esoteric  word  to  add  to  the  culinary 
vocabiilary  along  with  chop-suey,  goulash, 
and  zabaglione. 


■!^   ■?'!" — Tm-iil(f> 


77ieP/g/i/  S/ar/ 

//7Mus/c 


YOU  sKould  Le  as  careful  in  tKe  selection  of  tKe 
piano  as  in  tKe  selection  of  tKe  music  teacKer. 
Not  only  does  a  cKeap  piano,  like  an  incompe- 
tent teacKer,  g,ive  tKe  beginner  a  poor  start  in  music, 
but  it  discourages  tKis  ^reat  study  as  well.  Ear  and 
fing,ers  sKould  be  accurately  trained  and  a  ^ood  piano 
sKould  be  used  from  tKe  beg,innin^. 

jBent  Pianos 

are  tuilt  for  tone,  touch,  beauty  and  durability.  TKey  are, 
first  of  all,  musically  correct.  The  tone  remains  pure  under  the 
softest  pianissimo  and  the  crashing  forte.  The  action  is  sensitive 
and  so  finely  adjusted  that  it  responds  instantly  to  all  demands 
made  upon  it.  As  the  trained  musician  touches  the  keys  he  is 
led  to  exclaim,   'Here  is  a  real  piano." 

Send  for  our  booklets  which  explain  piano  value,  also  what  to 
look  for  in  the  selection  of  an  instrument  for  your  home.  They 
are  free  for  the  asking,.     Ask  for  Series  "G." 

GEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 

214-216  S.Wabash  Ave.  EstabUshed  1870  Chicago,  Illinois 


"BOMBAYREED"  JARDINIERES 


Dept.  H 


Woven   l)y   hand.    Special  offer. 

Size  to  cover  standard  4-inch  pot, 
35c  each,  3  for  $1,  postpaid. 
Send  post  card  for  24  page 
booklet  showing  other  styles 
and  sizes.     It's  free.     Address 

BOMBAYREED  MFC. 
COMPANY, 
ATLANTA,  CA. 


^cos  ThermomQters 

"none  BETTER 
YOUR  DEALER 
WILLTELLYOU 


~1ycoi 


my/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  ^cos  or  Zvy/oz-TliiTinoineter  for  Every  Piirpiisc 


10  X  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.60  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal  J^r  illustrated  catalog. 
The  Edwards  Mf(. Co.  .i37-.t87  EgglKtiiDA«e.,CInei 


nnatl.O. 


INSIST  ON  THE  GENUINE 

Shur^on 

EYEGLASSES-SPECTACLES 


LOOK 
FEEL 
C^UALITY 
GUARANTEE 


M  for  the  name  "Shur-on"  in  the  bridge 

$2.50  and  Up 
E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y,  ESTABLISHED  1864 
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Experience 

has  taught  good  nurses,  cooks  and 
housekeepers  everywhere  the  great 
value  of 

Baker's  Cocoa 

One  of  tJie  best  known  writers  on  die- 
tetics says  of  cocoa: 

"It  is  a  perfect 
food,  as  whole- 
some as  delicious, 
a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhaust- 
ed power;  but  its 
quality  must  be 
good  and  it  must 
be  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  is  high- 
ly nourishing  and 
easily  digested, 
and  is  fitted  to 
repair  wasted 
strength,  pre- 
serve health  and 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.         ProloUg     lifC." 

CHOICE   RECIPE   BOOK   FREE 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,   MASS. 

Grand  Prize,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
Grand  Prize,  Panama-California  Exposition,  1915 
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THE  EPITAPH  OF  A  SLAVE 

STROLLING  through  a  churchyard 
at  Concord,"  WTOte  "Mr.  Old- 
school"  to  The  Portfolio,  about  1810,  "I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  accuracy  and 
justness  of  the  antitlu>ses  iu  the  following 
epitaph,  scarcely  legible  through  the  moss 
of  an  inclining  tombstone."  We  are 
•indebted  not  only  to  Mr.  Oldschool,  but 
also  to  a  reader  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
who  sends  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  to  that 
newspaper.  The  Portfolio  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  by  one  Joseph  Dennie 
from  1801  to  1812.    The  epitaph  reads: 

God 

Wills  us  free, 

Man 

Wills  us  slaves. 

I  mil  as  God  wills; 

God's  will  be  done. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Jack,  a  native 

of  Africa,  who  died  March,  1773, 

aged  about  60  years. 

The'  born  in  a  land  of  slaves 

He  was  born  free. 

Tho'  he  lived  in  a  land  of  liberty 

He  lived  a  slave; 

Till  by  his  honest  tho'  stolen  labors 

He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery, 

Which  gave  him  his  freedom, 

Tho'  not  long  before 

Death,  the  grand  t>Tant, 

Gave  him  his  final  emancipation 

And  set  him  on  a  footing  with  Kings. 

Tho'  a  sla^e  to  vice, 

He  practised  those  wtues 

Without  which  Kings  are  but  slaves. 


MAUD  AND  OTHER  MULES 

ALMOST  simultaneously  come  the  an- 
nouncements, first  from  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agrieultiu-e,  that  the  price  of  mules 
is  steadily  declining  in  this  country;  and 
secondly,  in  a  statement  by  Maj.-Gen. 
John  F.  O'Brien,  of  the  New  York  State 
National  Guard,  that  the  motor-truck  is  a 
vastly  more  important  adjunct  to  the 
Army  than  is  the  mule,  and  that  he 
contemplates  equipping  four  motor-truck 
companies,  with  nary  a  mtde  in  one  of 
them.  That  the  mule,  that  "Lion  of 
Missouri,"  should  go,  is  a  pathetic  proph- 
ecy. "Is  it  the  Sunset  of  the  Mule?" 
asks  the  Chicago  Post,  in  evident  dismay. 
' '  An  army  without  a  mule  seems  as  strange 
as  an  army  without  a  general,"  and 
"soldiers  have  been  moved  to  say  that  if 
the  mule  were  the  general  the  battle 
shortly  would  be  won."  It  is  time,  indeed, 
for  some  one  to  come  forward  and  pro- 
nounce the  eulogy  of  the  mule.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  friend  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  there  are  those  who  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edge it.  Something  of  this  sort  appears  in 
a  Petersburg,  Indiana,  dispatch,  of  which 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  takes  cogni- 
zance.    It  runs  as  follows: 

Maud,  aged  forty-two,  the  famous  mule 
owned  by  W.  R.  Berridge,  who  figured 
prominently  in  Bryan's  first  campaign  for 


On  the  Highest  Shelf 

When  a  cereal  food  has  reached 
the  top-shelf  of  public  favor, 
showing  an  unbroken  record  of 
increasing  sales  for  fifteen  years, 
there  must  be  more  than  one 
"reason"  for  it.  The  finest  vsales 
organization  and  the  cleverest 
advertising  ever  devised  will  not 
keep  a  food  at  the  top-notch 
unless  it  has  behind  it  other 
merit  than  mere  palate-goodness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  six 
good  "reasons"  for 

Shredded 
Wheat 


Here  they  are:  cleanliness  of  manufac- 
ture; purity  of  product}  easy  digestibility ; 
high  nutritive  value;  thoroughly  cooked 
and  ready-to-serve;  fair  and  honorable 
selling  policy."  There  are  many  other 
reasons,"  but  these  are  the  cardinal 
causes  for  the  unchallenged  leadership  of 
Shredded  Wheat  over  all  other  cereal 
foods. 

For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in 
the  oven  to  restore  crispness;  pour  hot  or 
cold  milk  over  them,  adding  a  little  cream; 
salt  or  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  Deliciously 
nourishing  for  any  meal  with  stewed  prunes, 
sliced  bananas,  baked  apples  or  other  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic  music   to  come  from  the  colored 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  joo  pages,  $2.2^  net;  by  mail  $1.37 ■ 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


THE  BIBLE,  THE  CHURCH, 
AND  MOVING  PICTURES 

See  able   articles  in 
the  March  number  of 

The   Homiletic   Review 

Per  copy,  30  cents.     Per  year,  $3.00 
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President,  has  been  chloroformed  by  its 
owner. 

At  the  time  Biyan  made  his  first  race 
for  President,  Mr.  Berridge  was  so  confi- 
dent Biyan  would  win  that  he  prepared 
Maud  for  a  long  trip  to  Washington,  where, 
after  congratulating  Mr.  Bryan  on  his 
success,  Berridge  intended  to  present  the 
animal  to  him. 

At  that  time  Maud  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  old.  Brj^an  was  defeated,  but 
Berridge  was  so  confident  of  Bryan's  ulti- 
mate success  that  he  said  he  would  keep 
the  animal  aUve  until  Bryan  became 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  in  1908,  he  made  all  arrangements 
for  the  trip.  Maud  was  then  thirty-four 
years  old,  but  was  hale  and  hearty.  Again 
her  owner  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Not  daunted,  Berridge  still  had  faith  in 
liis  idol;  but  after  Bryan's  resignation 
from  the  Cabinet,  Maud  seemed  to  become 
despondent.  Life  no  longer  had  any  in- 
terest for  her.  Her  decline  was  rapid. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  her,  but 
of  no  avail. 

Her  owner  had  a  nice  grave  dug  and  a 
number  of  his  intimate  friends  were  in- 
vited to  attend  the  funeral.  Berridge  owns 
a  tombstone  plant,  and  the  following 
marker  will  adorn  Maud's  gi-ave:  "Here 
lies  Maud.    She  is  gone  but  not  forgotten. " 

It  is  sometimes  better,  comments  the 
LouisviUe  editor  rather  unkindly,  to  be 
"gone  and  not  forgotten"  than  to  be  for- 
gotten but  not  gone.  But,  to  return  to  om* 
mules,  the  editor  goes  further  than  this, 
delivering  a  eulogy  of  his  own  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  another  long- 
eared  favorite,  the  favorite  mule  of  "Uncle 
Jack"  Hinton,  of  Vine  Grove,  Kentucky, 
who  passed  away  at  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  its  life,  after  long  and  faithful 
service.     Says  the  writer: 

The  mule  is  singularly  free  from  the  iUs 
to  which  horse-flesh  is  heir.  He  has  more 
days'  work  in  him  in  365  consecutive  days 
than  any  other  farm-animal  or  farm-engine. 
He  requires  less  feed  when  at  work  than 
any  horse  that  can  approach  his  capacity, 
for  when  he  is  idle  he  can  forage  success- 
fully where  the  draft -horse  finds  the 
pickings  too  sUm.  He  takes  pot-luck  v/ith 
any  owner  cheerfully  and  keeps  fit  upon  it. 

In  peace  the  mule  is  man's  most  faithful 
servant,  altho  the  gentlest  of  his  kind  is  not 
entirely  free  from  original  sin,  and  the 
oldest  may  experience  unaccountable  spo- 
radic outbreaks  of  devilment. 

In  war  the  mvle  retains  his  character 
as  a  hard  toiler,  a  good  scout,  and  a  homely 
figure  about  whom  the  poets  and  painters 
at  the  front  do  not  grow  enthusiastic. 
Altho  he  is  unsung  when  living  and  not 
greatly  honored,  he  is  not  unwept  when, 
at  thirty  or  beyond,  he  lies  down,  sighs 
peacefully  rather  than  regretfully,  and 
gives  up  his  Spartan  spirit. 

If  there  is  a  hereafter  for  animals  the 
mules'  paradise  is  a  series  of  Elysian  fields 
with  fences  that  only  a  good  jumper  can 
clear,  with  colts  to  chase,  with  something 
ahve,  and  preferably  two-legged,  to  kick, 
and  with  plenty  of  rough,  plain  victuals 
and  a  few  goats  to  play  with  in  sportive 
moods,  and  negro  drivers  not  brutal,  yet  not 
too  indulgent,  for  human  companionship. 

To  such  a  paradise  let  us  hope  "Uncle 
Jack"  Hin ton's  thirty-eight-year-old  has 
gone. 


You  will  read  in  the  papers  about  how 
fine  is  this  year's  crop  of  oranges  in  Florida 
Doubtless  you  know  that  oranges  in  Florida 
reach  greater  perfection  than  anywhere  else,  but 
you  may  have  bought  in  the  past  Florida  oranges  that 
were  not  as  good  as  you  expected  them  to  be.  If  so,  it 
will  be  good  news  to  you  that  there  is  now  a  way  by 
which  you  make  sure  of  getting  the  sweet,  juicy, 
delicious,  full  flavored  Florida  oranges  that  are  so 
pleasing  to  the  taste  and  so  helpful  to  the  system. 

Sealdsweet  Fruit  Ripe  Before  Picked 


Sealdsweet  oranges  are  grown  in  the 
groves  of  Florida's  most  progressive 
fruit  men.  They  are  carefully  tended 
and  looked  after,  from  blossom  to 
ripened  fruit.  Always  they  remain  on 
the  trees  until  fully  ripe. 


Sealdsweet  is  the  trademark  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  a  co-opera- 
tive body  of  growers.  They  take  pride 
in  their  fruit  and  want  it  to  reach 
consumers  in  prime  condition.  It  is 
handled  by  white-gloved  workers. 


Sealdsweet  Grapefruit  Unexcelled 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit,  too,  are  tree-ripened,  contain  a  maximum  amount  of 
juice,  have  both  food  and  drink  value,  and  in  taste  and  flavor  are  unexcelled. 
Try  them — look  for  the  Sealdsweet  trademark.  Most  fruit  dealers  and  grocery 
stores  sell  Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  season.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  you  and  will  do  so  if  you  request  him  to  do  so. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  useful  in  cookery  and  for  confections,  and  may 
be  served  on  almost  every  occasion.  Booklet  telling  how  and  when  to  use  them 
mailed  to  any  address  free  on  application. 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

627  Citizens  Bank      _  Tampa, 

Building      yjSlfMi^  /H        Florida 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze   Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 

FOR  PHILANTHEOPIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

Leaders  provided  for  short-term  campaigns.  All  forms  of  fiiiaacial 
jrioveinents  for  Institutions,  Colleger  and  Hospitals  engineered. 
Financial  managers  supplied,  l^lail  method  uf  ]-aising  money  taught. 
Aufple  references  given. 

WILBOR  A.  BO  WEN,  62  W.  102d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  RAISED 


A  LETTERS  FROM 

HEAVEN 

Letters  sapposed  to 
have  been  written  by  a 
mother  in  Heaven  to  her 
son  on  earth. 

Full  Of  Conviction 

12mo,  cloth,  272   pp.,  $1.00. 

Funk   &  Wagnalls   Co. 

New  York. 


LETTERS  FROM^ 

HELL 

Letters  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  a 
man  of  the  world  in 
hell  to  those  on  earth. 
THE  ANGUISHED  CRIES 
OF  A  LOST  SOUL. 

12mo,  cloth,  360   pp.,  tl.OO. 

Funk    &    Wagnalls    Co. 

New  York. 


Get  This!  Feel  Like 
a  Prince  Every  Day  f 

Here  is  sotncthinR  you  need — to  put  more  vim.  more  pep,  more  go  into  your  daily  life  right  from 
the  very  minute  you  get  up  in  the  morning.  Spend  just  five  minutes  a  day  with  Prof.  Anthony 
Barker's  Muscle  Builder  Outfit  and  you  won't  tire  so  easily,  you  will  breathe  deeper,  you  will  get 
more  fun  out  of  life,  you  will  expand  your  chest,  you  will  strengthen  your  muscles  and  you  will 
beautify  your  body  as  well  as  lengthen  your  life.  With  your  Muscle  Builder  Outfit  I  will  include 
a  complete  body-building  course  of  instiuction  containuig  twenty-four  selected  exercises,  thor- 
oughly illustrated,  so  that  you  can  see  exactly  what  and  how  to  do  the  things  that  make  you  strong, 
healthy,  happy  and  contented.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  requires  a  few  minutes'  exercise 
daily.  The  Muscle  Builder  Outfit  rejuvenates  every  muscle  of  the  body,  hands  and  feet,  legs,  neck, 
chest — makes  the  blood  tingle  through  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  means  health,  with  a  capital  H. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  CUT  FROM  $3^  to  $1^  NOW 

I  will  send  to  every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  complete  Muscle  Builder  Outfit  for  one 
dollar — the  regular  price  is  $3.00.  Send  today — and  If  you  are  not  more  than  pleased  I'll  tiade 
back — give  you  your  dollar  the  minute  you  return  the  Muscle  Builder.  Scud  the  coupon 
now,  to  Prof.  Anthony  Barker,  Studio  aa-B,  no  West  43nd  Street,  New  York. 
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100/^ 

\€dufynd  GENUINE 

Havana 

Seconds 

I  From  Factory  Direct  To  YOU 
I  By  £x  or  ParvetPoii  Prepaid 
If  this  astonishing  offer 
were  made  by  some  un- 
known concern  you  could 
afTord  to  ignore  it — but  we 
are  the  largest  Mnil  Order 
Cigar  House  in  the  World 
— have  our  own  tobacco 
plantations  in  Cuba — 
make  all  our  own  so  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Edwin 
brandsof  cigarsfrom  start 
to  finish,  and  in  addition 
*Te  owu  and  uperatp  over  100 
t.dnin  retail  stores  in  >e»T 
York  tity  and  adjoining 
riiles. 


Edwin's  Genuine  ^avana 

Seconds  are  all  4  'f  inches 

long  and  are  made  from  Ha- 
vana, of  leaves  that  are  too 
short  to  roll  into  our  15c  ci- 
gars. Naturally  our  supply  of 
these  short,  tender  leaves  is 
limited  and  we  will  t'leref  ore, 
under  no  consideration,  sell 
more  than  100  to  each  cus- 
tomer. There  are  no  bands 
or  decorations  on  these  ci- 
gars— every  penny  for  fancy 
trimmings  has  been  elimi- 
nated to  give  you  the  finest 
cigar  value  of  your  career. 
At  the  price  oflfered  we  con- 
sider that  you  are  really  re- 
ceiving Hof  each  cigar  Free. 
Over  1 00, 000  satisfied  Ed  win 
customers  have  ordered 
by  mail  through  our  adver- 
tising during  the  past  12 
years  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  Literary  Digest 
and  other  prominent  national 
publications.  Please  remem- 
ber that  we  guarantee  to  re-  

fund  your  money  if  you  don't 
receive  at  least  double  value.   When  order- 
ing, specify  mild,  medium  or  strong.    Our 
references  are  Dun's,  Bradstreet's  or  any 
Bank. 

To  each  purchaser  of  100  Edwin's  Genuine 
Havana  Seconds,  we  will  extend  the  privi- 
lege of  ordering,  for  60c  additional,  one  of 
Edwin's  "  SAMPLE  CASES  "  containing  one 
sample  cigar  each  of  our  12  Best  Sellers — all 
Bargain  Values — priced  up  to  $12.00  per 
100.  Include  this  in  your  order — it's  the 
blgge&t  sample  value  ever  offered. 


Largest  Afai/OrderC/par  House  in  the  World 
DeplN?  2  -^3^^^2338-42  THIRD  AVE., 

N  EW  ^^'^  VORK  . 

WtieninMewYoi-kSAVCMOMErbyRitmiiizinA 
•-         anyoftlieioo  SOWIN Retailstores.       -^ 


He  Went  All  Around  the  World 

and  then  wrote  a  book  about  the  Jews  in  every 
country  he  visited — America — England — Ger- 
many —  Austria — France — Russia  — •  Poland — 
Southern  Europe — The  Far  East — India — China 
— South  America — etc.  He  is  John  Foster 
Fraser,  a  noted  critic  and  traveler.  He  was  so 
imprest  with  the  power  and  progress  of  the  Jewish 
Character  and  the  Jewish  Race,  that  he  called 
his  big  new  book 

The  Conquering  Jew 

The  New  York  Times  says:  "  It  presents  the  results  of 
the  author's  studies  in  many  lands,  of  the  position, vital- 
ity,struggles.achievementsand  adaptability  of  the  Jew." 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says;  "There  are  facts  con- 
tained in  its  pages  wiiich  will  probably  startle  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  which  must  arouse  interest  and  admi- 
ration of  all  for  the  marvelously  recuperative  powers  of 
this  cosmopolitan  nation." 

The  Hebrew  Standard,  New  York:  "Its  three  hundred 
pages  contain  about  one  of  the  best  condensed  surveys 
of  the  whole  world's  Jewish  position  that  has  been 
published  in  recent  years." 

Octavo,  cloth,  $1.50  net;  by  mail $1.62 

FUNK    &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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AMERICAN  YACHTS-OF-WAR 

AYACHT  maj'  not  seem  a  particularly 
formidable  craft  to  the  landsman,  but 
everj-  yacht-owner  these  days  is  beginning 
to  feel  himself  a  patriot  of  the  first  order, 
and  to  talk  emphatically  of  his  craft's 
place  in  this  Government's  scheme  of  pre- 
paredness. It  is  his  tm-n  to  repay  the 
Na^-y  Department  for  many  past  favors. 
The  Navy  Department  has  always  acted 
as  a  sort  of  big  brother  to  the  yachtsmen, 
and  every  bureau  in  it  has  gladly  done  its 
best  to  help  make  their  sport  pleasant  and 
safe.  Information  as  to  weather-condi- 
tions, currents,  shoals,  and  so  forth  has 
been  cheerfully  furnished  gratis,  and  even 
the  lighthouse  service  has  had  its  instruc- 
tions to  give  them  special  consideration. 
This  may  have  been  for  the  \oxe  of  the 
Sport,  but  a  WTiter  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  Sporls  Magazine  is  inclined 
to  think  that  there  was  not  a  little  fore- 
thought and  far-sightedness  involved.  At 
all  events,  the  most  friendly  relations  exist 
between  the  Department  and  the  sports- 
men, insuring  perfect  cooperation,  and  the 
Government  has  recently  acquired  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  yachts  of  the  better  class, 
with  all  possible  information  concerning 
their  capacity  and  equipment.  These  are 
moves  toward  preparedness,  whether  con- 
scious ones  or  not,  and  a  still  more  evident 
move  is  the  organization  lately  of  the 
United  States  Power  Squadrons,  of  which 
the  writer  tells: 

As  an  able  and  efficient  navigator,  the 
owner  and  master  who  carries  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  the  United  States  Power 
Squadrons  stands  on  a  par  with  the  captain 
of  a  ship,  so  far  as  his  license  as  a  pilot  is 
concerned. 

There  has  been  no  step  taken  in  the 
promotion  of  the  sport  which  ha.s  called 
forth  so  much  praise  from  Government 
officials  as  the  organization  and  perfecting 
of  the  power  squadrons.  In  Philadelphia 
waters  there  is  only  one  squadron  so  far 
—  that  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 
Another  squadron  has  been  in  course  of 
formation,  but  has  not  yet  been  perfected. 
Virtually  every  large  yacht  listed  in  the 
Corinthian  Squadron  is  on  the  Government 
list  of  yachts  available  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  designers  of  the  higher  class  are 
now  taldng  their  models  to  Washington 
to  be  tried  out  in  the  naval  experimental 
basin  before  placing  them  on  the  market. 
By  this  means  the  up-to-date  designer 
is  working  hand  in  hand  ^vith  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  can  only  mean  the  pro- 
duction of  better  craft.  At  the  same  time 
designs  and  plans  now  being  made  have 
in  mind  this  spirit  of  preparedness,  altho 
any  of  the  latter-day  yachts  are  eajmble  of 
entering  the  scout  service  on  inland  waters 
in  one  way  or  another. 

The  coming  year  will  be  marked  by 
further  work  in  advancing  this  spirit  of 
preparedness  among  yachtsmen.  The  next 
step  in  this  direction  will  be  a  series  of 
lectures  by  naval  officials  before  the  power 
squadrons.  That  the  force  of  this  work  is 
directed  toward  the  squadrons  is  due  to 
organized  efforts.  In  local  circles  corre- 
spondence,  along  these  lines  is  now  being 


My  Enemy 
My  Corn 

It's  Utterly  Needless 

This  is  to  prove  that  every 
corn  which  stays  and  hurts 
is  folly. 

Lovers  of  dainty  footwear 
are  bound  to  start  corns.  But 
nobody  needs  to  keep  them. 

At  the  first  sign — or  any- 
time— apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 
That  ends  all  pain.  And  it 
ends  the  corn.  In  two  days 
it  disappears. 

Vouknow  that  paring  nevercures. 

You  know  that  harsh  applications 
are  wrong. 

Now  you  should  know  Blue-jay. 
It  has  ended  70  million  corns.  To 
a  world  of  men  and  women  it  has 
brought  perpetual  freedom. 

We  promise  that  to  you. 


Blue  =  jay 

Ends  Corns 


15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 

Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dreasings,  etc. 


AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

A  Ne\v  Land  of  E)nterprise 

By  JOHN  FOSTER.  FRASER. 

This  new  book,  designed  for  wide,  popular  read- 
ing, is  the  result  of  a  special  visit  made  by  the 
author  to  Argentina.  The  world  is  awakening 
to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Republic,  and  a  growing  interest  is 

manifest  on  all 
hands  regarding 
the  place  Argen- 
tina is  going  to  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  chapter  head- 
ings:-Some  Aspects  of  Buenos  Aires— Railway 
Development  in  the  Republic  —  Argentina's 
Part  in  Feeding  the  World—  Live  Stock  in  the 
Republic — The  Future  of  Agriculture — A  Trip 
Into  the  Andes — Tucuman  and  the  Sugar  In- 
dustry— The  Industrial  Side  of  the  Republic — 
Prospects  and  Problems.  Illustrated  with  40 
Full-Page  Illustrations.  Octavo,  cloth.  $1.50 
net;  average  carriage  charges  u  cents. 

FUNK  «$.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York.  N  *. 
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exchanged,  which  is  expected  to  result  in 
something  tangible  before  many  weeks 
have  passed. 

These  lectures  will  have  for  their  aim 
the  explaining  of  the  character  of  service 
that  such  boats  can  perform.  In  a  general 
way  yachts  of  the  type  now  used  in  local 
waters  are  fitted  for  scout  service  and  for 
hospital  service  in  making  transfers  to"  the 
ports  and  inland  stations.  The  services 
such  boats  can  perform  are  innumerable. 
Just  what  these  services  are  will  be  told  to 
the  owners  at  these  lectures. 

Yet  another  important  feature  is  the 
preparation  of  the  masters  of  the  yachts 
for  just  such  duty.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  average  master  of  a  yacht  is  capable  of 
handling  his  boat  in  almost  any  contin- 
gency in  any  storm,  and  in  any  water.  He 
has  passed  an  examination  in  which  he  has 
proved  himself  proficient  in  this  connec- 
tion. There  are,  however,  maneuvers,  and 
possibly  other  requisites,  yet  to  be  better 
understood.  These  can  be  best  compre- 
hended after  listening  to  a  series  of  lectures 
such  as  planned.  Under  these  conditions 
the  yachtsman,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
season's  sport,  will  at  the  same  time  pay 
attention  to  the  requirements  should  he 
and  his  craft  ever  be  called  into  active 
war-duty. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HEROISM 

BOOKS  of  rules  telling  "What  to  Do 
in  an  Emergency"  make  excellent 
reading  —  when  there  is  no  emergency. 
When  accident  or  catastrophe  arrives,  books 
are  forgotten.  What  you  do  then  wiU  be 
determined  by  what  you  have  learned  so 
clearly  and  weU  that  its  behest  becomes 
your  instinctive  action.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  seeks  to 
teach  the  police  and  firemen  of  our  cities 
to  care  for  the  victims  of  accident.  That 
this  is  a  weU-established  tho  little-knoMoi 
branch  of  Red-Cross  work  is  information 
volunteered  by  a  writer  in  the  Providence 
Journal.  Interviewing  Wilbert  E.  Long- 
fellow, a  former  resident  of  Providence, 
who  is  now  a  field-agent  for  the  Red  Cross, 
and  also  a  prime  mover  in  the  Volunteer 
Life-Saving  Corps,  he  learns  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  police  and  fire-fighters  are 
taught  the  most  efficient  and  simple 
forms  of  first  aid  in  desperate  cases,  and 
something  of  the  means  they  learn  to 
employ.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  instructing  a 
class  of  policemen  at  the  Central  Station, 
which  we  are  also  given  the  opportunity 
of  attending: 

"There's  a  fire  in  an  attic,"  said  Mr. 
Longfellow.  "Nobody  knows  better  than 
firemen  and  policemen  that  an  attic  fire 
is  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  danger- 
ous going.  Smoke  gets  pretty  thick  up 
there  under  the  eaves,  and  chokes  and 
suffocates  like  a  poisonous  gas  from  the 
trenches. 

"One  of  you  men  is  among  the  first  to 
arrive  at  an  attic  fire.  Somebody  says 
there's  a  man  or  a  woman  trapt  upstairs. 
It's  your  duty  to  go  in  and  get  that  person. 
This  is  the  way  the  Rod  Cross  shows  you 
how  to  do  it,  and  do  it  right." 

lie    called    for    a    volunteer.      Several 


The  Doctor's  Story 

"That  Colt  is  my  friend. 
It   proved   its  worth 
■--  late     one    night 
when  1  was  on  a  call 
at  the  old  Bi^gs  place 
ten  miles  out — and    I    • 
^>*v4ont  think  I  am   over- 
stating it  w^hen  I  say 
that  the  Colt   saved 
two  lives  -  my  owrn 
and   my  chauffeur's." 


Wrihi  for  free  booklet. 
"How  to  Shoot',' and 
Catalot)   No.  36 


Colts 


fi^t  to  hi^ke   a   Colt  safe 
Arms  Mfg  Co.  Hartford, Conn. 


^ —  —  - 

Seat  Cover  Prices  Down  50*/^ 

Give  your  car  that  touch  of  refinement,  luxury  and  distinction  added  to  any  car  by 
Globe  Seat  Covers.  Don't  pay  high  prices  or  have  Seat  Covers  made  to  order. 
Globe  Seat  Cover  prices  are  actually  50%  lower  than  all  others — 50%  less  for 
Seat  Covers  guaranteed   equal   in  every  way   to    the  highest   priced  kind 

Buy  Direct — Save  Half  Perfect  Fit  For  Any  Car 

Here  are  examples  of  how  we  undersell  others:  $40 
Chalmers  Seat  Covers  $20:  $50  Hudsons  $25;  $40 
Cadillacs  $20;  $30  Buicks  $15;  $27  Maxwells  $13.50. 
Oiher  cars  at  proportionately  low  prices.  We  sell 
direct— you  save  middlemen's  profit. 

Every  Car  Needs  Them  I 

Save  leather  upholstery — preserve  its  life,  elasticity, 
comfort.  Easily  cleaned — protect  clothes  against  soiling. 


Globe  Seat  Covers  are  made  from  correct  patterns. 
No  waiting— np  alterations — no  mistakes.  We  guar- 
antee  a  perfect  fit  for  any  model  of  any  car. 

Write  For  Samples 

Send  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car  for 
prices  and  15  samples  of  waterproof  and  washable 
materials  with  handsome  Seat  Cover  Book.  When  you 
order  we  will  ship  on  approval — you  pay  if  satisfied. 


GLOBE  SEAT  COVER  CO.,  32  Hamilton  Ave,,  Racine,  Wis.  "^'^'^a't'oZ^'jifr.'!^'" 
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Only  $  8.^^  To  Make  Your 

Push  Button  An 
Office  Telephone 

Use  the  same  wires,  the  same  bell  or  buzzer, 
the  same  batteries.     Just  get  these  two  simple 

little  Western  Electric  Inter-pliones, 

and  hook  them  onto  the  buzzer  wires — one  at 
j'our  desk,  the  other  near  the  buzzer. 

-You  can  then  telephone  for  what  you  want  and  get 
your  answer  on  the  instant,  without  having  the  office  boy 
or  clerk   waste   his   time   in   coming  for  your  message.      This 
simple  arrangement  saves  time  at  both  ends  of  the  line.     Most 
convenient,  and  stops  the  confusion  of  running  back  and  forth. 

We  Will  Send  on  Approval 

Western  Electric  Company 

INCORPORATED  ^  ^ 

463  West  Street,  New  York 
500  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 

We  will  ship  you  these 
Inter-phones  by  parcel 
post,  all  ready  to  con- 
nect, on  receipt  of  $8.75. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  For  full  par- 
ticulars and  directions 
for  attaching  these 
Inter-phones,  write  for 
Booklet  No.  60-D 


r)ELUSIONS  IN  DIET 

*^By  Sir  James  Crichton- Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  * 

An  interesting,  clearly-written  treatise  by  an  eminent 
authority,  on  tiie  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required 
by  the  normal  person.  Discusses  Fletcherism  and  the 
theories  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and  concludes 
that  the  advocates  of  parcimony  in  nutrition  are  in 
opposition  to  the  experience  of  the  race.    Cloth,  7sc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


LONG  LIFE 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT,  by  Pearce  Kinlzing,  M-D. 

An  eminently  readable  book  of  practical  advice  by  a 
physician  of  wide  experience  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
ward  off  disease,  and  prolong  life  by  sane  and  simple 
exercise,  physical  and  mental  occupation,  rational  food 
habits,  ventilation,  etc.  Written  primarily  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  with  a  scientific  accuracy  that  will 
commend  it  to  the  physician.  i2mo,  cloth,  285  pp. 
1 1. 00  net.      Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


This  Complete,  Ready  Cut 

LEWIS-BUILT  HOME 

-^  WauTieialfujiBalowk 


HIHIl 


Better  Homes  for  Less  Money 


100  ^ 

Homes     — 
To  Choose 
From 


Homes  from  $278  to  $3,000.    Not  portable  or 

knock-down,  but  of  the  best  permanent  con-       

struction.    Warm  —  substantial  —  modern.     T5L 
^      Our  designs  are  correct;  our  plans  offer  every      ^^^ 
^       known     convenience ;    our    specifications     ^5 
<^^      include  a  complete  list  of  necessary  materials.      'B 
^k       LEWIS-BUILT  HOMES  are  the  result  of  20     ^ 
Our   new   1916     ~ljii^      years' experience  in   home-building.    Our  hon- 
catalogof  H.iines     ^1^      esty.courtesy  and  square  dealing, always  giving 
should  be  in  the      — ■       superior  material,  workmanship  and  ser- 

hands     of    every     ^tt^      vicc.  have  brought  US  hundreds  of  Satisfied  cus-  

Ser*'''send°'ri'n  ^^  tomers.  6i%  of  our  sales  are  made  to  friends  ''^:S 
stamps  for  your  copy  "^  of  Lewis  -  Home  Owners.  One  Lewis-Built  T~ 
today. ^5L      Home  sells  others. 

TheOrlandol±-?|±,  ^     ^^'ur ^!i?„e'i"srr1.uh'."d'  CUT-TO-FIT 


WE  FURNISH  EVERYTHING 

Highest  grade    Lumber    (Cut-to-Fit). 

Clear  Lumber  for  all  exposed  wood- 

L     work.    Bronze    Door    Locks.    Best 


Ilpwis-B^^T  Homes 


'  roomy  Home 


the 
your  home 

— saving  ^o' ,    of  your  carpenter  labor.  Buying  all     1^ 
materials  complete  from    us   at  lowest   wholesale  _   1 
factory  prices  I'aves  you  all    niiddlemen's,  jobbers' 
and  retailers'  profits.    We  own  our  mills  and  timber. 
Thisasfures  best  grades  of  lumber;   no  waste  ma- 
terial; no  delays;  no  shortages.     Our  i  recise,  accii 


rate  instriji   Jons  prevent  mistakesof  any  kind.   You      V 
erect  your'f.   [le  in  one-half  the  time.  ' 

SEND    FOR    OUR    BOOK 

kt        Four  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our  large  Home 
-^       Catalog.  Over  too  attractive  designs — the  picket 
^^^        thousands.    Write  today  and  learn  how  to  build  the 


Hardware,  Kitchen  Cabinet, 

(»lass.  Shingles,  Craftsman 

Triin,  Nails,  Plaster. Paint. 

'      Varnish  —  everything 

^    complete    and    finest 

quality. 

^1^^    Customers  tell  us   of 
^B*      J.>oo  to   J1200   sav- 
jL      ings   on   completed 


cost     of      their 

h  o  m  e  s  .    This 

must  appeal  to 

,     you.     Why  not 

make  this  sav- 

^^    ing   on  your 

best  home  in  llicquickeVt  time  at  the  lowest      ™!L     ''"'"e? 

cost^ LEWIS  MFG.  COMPANY               ^ 
Dept.  377,  Bay  City.  Mich.  


patrolmen  stept  forward.  He  chose  one 
and  told  him  to  lie  on  his  face  on  the  floor. 

"The  clearest  air  in  the  attic  will  be 
the  air  five  or  six  inches  from  the  floor," 
he  explained.  "So  it's  up  to  you  to  creep 
in.  You  tie  a  handkerchief  about  your 
mouth  and  nose  like  this.  You  crawl  along 
on  your  stomach  until  you  find  the  victim. 
He  is-  unconscious.  You  get  hold  of  his 
hands  and  cross  his  wrists.  With  your 
necktie  or  extra  handkerchief  you  tie  his 
^\Tists,  using  an  ordinary  square  knot. 

"Then  you  straddle  him,  get  your  head 
in  the  loop  of  his  arms,  and  drag  him  out. 
Watch!" 

Tying  the  patrolman's  wrists,  he  went 
through  the  performance.  Several  patrol- 
men tried  it  and  all  exprest  their  surprize 
at  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  thing. 

"Or,"  said  Mr.  Longfellow,  "if  you've 
got  to  carry  the  person  down  a  rope,  a 
gutter-pipe,  or  something  just  as  hard 
to  hang  on  to,  you  can  put  him  pick-a- 
back and  tote  him  thus  to  safety,  having 
both  your  own  hands  free.  That's  the 
convenience  of  'the  drag.'" 

To  rescue  injured  or  unconscious  people 
and  carry  them  single-handed  for  any 
distance,  the  Red  Cross  has  adopted  the 
method  approved  by  the  United  States 
Army  for  carrying  wounded.  The  victim 
is  .slung  over  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
rescuer,  balanced  on  his  stomach  there, 
his  legs  to  the  fore  and  his  trunk  behind. 
The  rescuer  holds  one  of  the  victim's  legs 
with  the  right  arm,  and,  reaching  around, 
grasps  ^\ath  the  right  hand  the  nearer 
^\Tist  of  the  victim,  thus  drawng  the 
trunk  diagonally  across  his  shoulders  and 
holding  it  securely  from  slipping.  The 
rescuer  has  then  the  left  arm  free,  with 
which  to  feel  his  way,  if  necessary,  or 
remove  obstructions.  If  there  are  more  than 
one  rescuer,  a  stretcher  is,  of  course,  most 
practicable,  and  this  may  be  improvised, 
as  the  instructor  tells: 

"A  straight-backed  chair,  the  kind  seen 
in  most  dining-rooms,  is  the  most  satis- 
factory," Mr.  Longfellow  told  the  patrol- 
men. "If  a  straight-backed  one  is  not 
to  be  had,  any  ordinary  wooden  chair 
will  do,  rockers  of  course  barred. 

"When  you  get  a  person  in  a  chair  yoti 
have  a  rest  for  his  back,  and  temporary 
splints  or  braces  for  his  legs  in  the  legs 
of  the  chair.  In  going  down  a  narrow, 
winding,  or  cramped  stairway  it  is  much 
easier  to  carry  a  person  in  a  chair  than 
on  a  stretcher.  I  have  records  of  in- 
stances where  patrolmen  ha\e  saved  li^•es 
of  the  sick  by  bringing  chairs  into  play 
and  making  them  serve  as  stretchers. 

"The  chair  is  by  all  odds  the  best  and 
simplest  first-aid  stretcher  the  Red  Cross 
can  recommend.  Using  one,  a  couple  of 
patrolmen  or  firemen  can  carry  persons 
out  of  dangerous  places  in  quick  fashion." 

The  instructor  gives  some  Aaluable 
sxiggestions  for  street-accidents  and  rough- 
and-tumble  work : 

Resuscitation  has  for  years  been  a  special 
study  and  practise  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  And 
the  method  which  he  has  been  showing  to 
the  patrolmen  is  so  simple  that  anybody  in 
a  crowd  can  be  called  upon  to  use  it  while 
the  patrolman  e.xercises  his  proper  function 
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of  keeping  the  crowd  back.  It  is  a  sort  of 
electric-shock  idea,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
everybody  isn't  familiar  mth  it. 

"Your  victim  is  lying  face  down,"  said 
Mr.  Longfellow,  as  he  went  through  with 
his  practical  demonstration.  "You  place 
his  right  hand  under  his  right  cheek  and 
turn  his  face  to  the  left.  This  -wall  keep 
it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground 
or  pavement,  and  wiU  also  give  free  play 
to  his  tongue. 

"Then  you  put  your  two  hands,  at  least 
four  inches  apart  with  the  thumbs  down, 
over  his  full  ribs  and  press  hard  toward 
his  head.  You  let  go  suddenly.  You  press 
again.  And  you  let  go  again.  With 
each  press,  which  should  be  short  and 
sharp,  you  count  three.  Also  three  as  you 
let  go.     Like  this,  see!" 

One  of  the  patrolmen  lying  on  the  floor 
turned  over  on  his  stomach.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow prest  hard  just  below  the  middle 
of  his  back. 

"Out  go  the  gas,  the  fumes,  the  smoke, 
whatever  is  in  the  man,"  he  said.  Then 
he  let  go.  "And  in  comes  the  air."  He 
kept  it  up  for  several  minutes.  "You  can 
let  somebody  in  the  crowd  do  it,"  he  added, 
"while  you  keep  the  curious  away  far 
enough  so  that  the  victim  can  have 
fresh  air. 

"Never  give  him  anything  to  drink  until 
he  coughs,"  he  explained.  "Too  hasty 
use  of  stimulants  has  cost  more  lives 
than  it  has  saved.  Just  remember  the 
story  of  the  Irishman  who  came  up  while 
a  man  was  trying  to  resuscitate  a  comrade 
and  was  calling  for  whisky. 

"'Whisky?'  said  the  new  arrival.  'No 
use  giving  him  whisky.  He  won't  ap- 
preciate it.'" 

When  anybody  faints  in  the  street,  the 
tendency  of  "all  first-aid  novices  is  to 
raise  the  person's  head.  Mr.  Longfellow 
told  the  patrolmen  that  was  precisely  the 
wrong  thing.  They  laughed  when  he  told 
them  what  was  right.  So  Avill  uninformed 
readers. 

"Don't  raise  his  head,"  he  said.  "Raise 
his  feet.  That's  the  quickest  and  safest 
way  to  revive  him.  For  instance,  just 
like  this." 

He  grabbed  his  illustrating  patrolman 
by  both  feet  and  raised  them  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor.  "If  he  had  really 
fainted,"  he  remarked,  "he  would  be 
back  to  consciousness  in  such  a  short  time 
that  you  might  think  he  was  bluffing.  The 
Red  Cross  says:  'Leave  a  fainting  per- 
son's head  alone.  Get  to  his  feet  first.' 
Can  anything  be  simpler? ' ' 

Along  with  these  first-aid  ideas,  Mr. 
LongfeUow  has  also  been  teaching  the 
police  some  offensive  and  defensive  tricks 
which  few  of  them  had  heard  of  before. 
Perhaps  the  one  which  interested  the  men 
most  was  the  trick  of  grabbing  a  revolver 
in  such  a  way  that  the  trigger  can  not  be 
pulled  and  the  cylinder  revolve. 

Many  of  the  patrolmen  insisted  that  it 
couldn't  be  done,  that  they  could  pull  the 
trigger  before  Mr.  LongfeUow  could  get 
the  necessary  hold.  He  admitted  that 
they  coiild,  but  he  also  showed  them  how 
the  revolver  might  be  deflected  so  that 
the  first  shot  would  be  harmless.  After 
that  the  shooter  couldn't  Are  again. 

"There's  a  disturber  in  the  theater," 
said  Mr.  Longfellow.  "He's  a  common 
breed.  He  doesn't  like  the  show  and  says 
so.  Ushers  and  managers  can't  get  him 
out  peaceably.  Enter  a  patrolman. 
"^•^"'Come  on,   m'man,'  he  says,  getting 


Iron  Chain  suspension 
■  ridge at  iSewburyport 
Mass.  Built  in  179S. 
torn  down  1910. 


1798 


1910 


A  Century  of  Exposure  to  the  Weather 
Did  Not  Rust  These  Iron  Chains 

After  standing  for  over  a  hundred  years  in  rain,  fog,  air  and  snow,  their 
covering  of  rust  was  no  thicker  than  a  coat  of  paint. 

Remarkable.?     Yes.     But  the  record  could  be  surpassed  with   Armco 
American  Ingot,  Iron,  because  Armco  Iron  is  purer  in  content  and  more 
uniform  in  texture  than  the  iron  in  these  chains  that  lasted  for  so  many  years. 

These  hand-forged  chains  resisted  rust  because  they  were  made  of  nearly 
pure  iron. 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


Iron  Roofs  that. 
Resist  Rust 

The  Hotel  Fontenelle,  at 
Omaha,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Kim- 
ball, architect.  This  Omaha 
hotel  rivals  any  hotel  for  mag- 
nificence. It  has  a  rust-resisting 
Armco  Iron  roof. 

Learn, too,  about  Armco  Iron 
for  other  uses — window  frames 
and  sashes,  ventilators,  sky- 
lights, cornices,  metal  lath, 
smoke  stacks,  heating  pipes, 
enameling  material,  water 
tanks,  gas  tanks, 
iron  boi 
etc. 


as  no  other  ordinary  iron  can,  not  only 
because  it  is  pure — the  purest  made — ^but 
because  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  in 
respect  to  evenness,  the  absence  of  gases 
and  all  the  other  qualities  that  form  the 
basis  of  rust  resistance. 

Armco  Iron's  rust  resistance  puts  it 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers 
and  users  of  sheet  metal.    Our  free  book 


n 


Defeating  Rust" 


gives  scores  of  products  made  of  Armco 
Iron  by  leading  manufacturers. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  Armco 
Iron  products  from  your  tinner,  roofer  or 
hardware  dealer,  write  to  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  what  you  need. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Box  765,  MiddletowD,  Ohio 


Branch  Offices  in  Chicago,   Pittsburgh,  Detroit^ 
New  York,  St.  Louis,   Cleveland  and  Cmcinnati 


Thr  trade  marl;  AKMCO  carries  the  as- 
siuauco  that  iron  bearing  that  niai  k  is 
III mnfacturcd  by  The  American  Rolllni; 
Mill  Company,  with  the  skill,  intelli- 
g.nce  and  fidelity  associated  with  its 
products,  and  hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the  higlicst  degree 
tli<'  nit-rit  claimed  for  it. 
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Cretonnes  and 
Chintz  Hangings 

of  the  "upstair"  rooms  are  daintier 
when  contrasted  with  White  En- 
ameled Woodwork.  Few  homes 
these  days  but  have  at  least  one 
bed  chamber  done  in 

White  Enamel 

The  success  of  this  treatment  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  w^ood  beneath 
the  paint. 

ARKANSAS 
SOFT  PINE 

has  proven  its  adaptability  to  white 
enamel,  due  to  perfect  absorbing 
qualities  and  the  certainty  that  it 
will  not  stain  the  white  surface 
from  underneath.  Moreover,  this 
w^ood  has  the  decided  advantage  of 

Moderate  Cost 

Due  to  an  abundant  supply. 

Our  interesting  little  white  enamel  booklet 
contains  full  information,  including  for- 
mula. Prospective  builders  should  have 
our  new^  book  on  home  building  as  well 
as  stained  samples.  Any  of  the  above  will 
be  sent  complimentary  on  request  to 
Department  L. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Is  trade  marked  and  sold  by 
dealers.  If  the  one  you  patronize  hasn  't  It,  let  us 
know  promptly. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


.^^InterioF^^'^W^ 


200  kinds  Iron  Puzzles.     2  sample 
leaders  with  catalog  only  10  cents. 

WESTERN  PUZZLE  WORKS  CO. 
St.  Paul  Minnesota 
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View  of  arch 


g:ive  iiniiiodiate  relief  to  tired,  aeliing  feel, 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weaken^-d     /cnc} 
arclica.      Relieve  and  prevent   y' aNsY 
Hat  feet.  y^tSJ^Sf 

Write  for  Bo  oklet  and 
Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Offer  i 


uiwiihkmfe  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co  90-AReadeSt.  N  T 


We    Guarantee    To    Remedy   Defective 

AUDITORIUM  ACOUSTICS 

Your  Courtroom  or  Church  Caik 
Be  Made  Perfect. Acoustically 

If  yoti  cannot  hear  distinctly  or  there  is  too  much  rever- 
beration, you  will  be  interested  in  our  practical  and  valuable 
20-page  booklet,  sent  free  by  Jacob  Mazer,  Acoustical  Engineer, 
814  Fulton  Buil(Snc,  Pillsburgh,  Pa  A  request  on  your  business 
letterhead  will  bring  it.  It  is  well  worth  having — Write  today. 


in  froiU  of  the  disturber  and  reaching  for 
his  colhvr. 

"But  the  man,  taking  firm  hold  on  the 
arms  of  his  seat,  will  not  budge.  No 
doubt  he  kicks  and  bites  and  oihenvise 
conducts  hinisflf  not  according  to  the 
Alarquis  of  Queensberry.  The  patrolman 
gets  hurt,  has  his  uniform  badly  damaged, 
and  upsets  the  house  besitles. 

"Here's  a  better  way.  You  move  on  the 
disturber  from  behind.  You  speak  gentl\ 
in  his  ear  to  uf)  and  away  from  there. 
He  looks  up  anti  defies  you.  As  he  does 
so  you  get  your  hand  under  his  throat — 
here,  like  this!" 

And  the  patrolman  on  whom  he  demon- 
strated rose  right  up  out  of  his  chau"  as  if 
he  had  felt  the  sting  of  an  up-ended  tack. 

"Not  only  a  sure  and  swift  remover," 
commented  Mr.  Longfellow,  "but  also 
^\^th  an  effect  that  takes  much  of  the 
fight  out  of  a  man.  It's  a  great  improve- 
ment on  a  similar  ju-jutsu  hold." 


YOUNG  HENRY  FORD,  INVENTOR 

TAKING  a  watch  apart  is  a  common 
experience  of  inquisitive  childhood, 
but  the  sad  fate  of  most  boys  is  to  find,  on 
trying  to  put  it  all  together  again,  that 
enough  cogs,  pins,  wheels,  and  springs  are 
left  over  to  start  a  small  machine-shop. 
Perhaps  Henry  Ford  holds  the  small  boy's 
record  for  this  job.  He  almost  suc- 
ceeded. Rose  Wilder  Lane,  to  whom 
"Henry  Ford's  Story"  seems  to  have  been 
related  by  some  member  of  the  immediate 
family,  and  whose  version  of  it  is  appear- 
ing in  many  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  declares  that  the  most  memorable 
event  of  Mr.  Ford's  youth  was  this  incident 
of  the  experiment  on  the  watch,  for  it 
crj'stallized  his  bojish  interest  in  things 
mechanical  and  led  him  to  prosecute  his 
investigations  more  persistently  than  ever, 
rt  occurred  on  a  Sunday,  the  one  day  of 
the  week  that  was  torture  to  the  youth. 
As  we  read: 

On  this  particular  Sunday  morning 
Henry  was  more  than  usually  rebellious. 
He  was  not  sullen  about  it.  He  merely 
remarked  frankly  that  he  hated  their  old 
Sunday,  anyhow. 

INIother  and  father  and  the  four  children 
set  out  for  church  as  usual.  At  the 
hitching-posts,  where  William  Ford  tied 
the  horses  before  going  into  the  church, 
they  met  their  neighbors,  the  Bennetts. 
Will  Bennett,  a  youngster  about  Henrj^'s 
age,  hailed  him  froxu  the  other  carriage. 

"Hi,  Hen!  C'm'ere!  I  got  something 
you  ain't  got!" 

Henry  scrambled  out  over  the  wheel 
and  hurried  to  see  what  it  might  be.  It 
was  a  watch,  a  real  watch,  as  large  and 
shiny  as  his  father's.  Henry  looked  at  it 
with  awed  admiration,  and  then  ^\ith  envy. 
It  was  Will's  own  w^atch;  his  gi-andfather 
had  given  it  to  him. 

On  a  strict,  cross-your-heart  promise  to 
give  it  back,  Henry  was  allowed  to  take  it 
in  his  hands.  Then  he  cheered  up  some- 
what. 

"That  ain't  much!"  he  scornfully  re- 
marked. "It  ain't  runnin'."  At  the  same 
moment  a  dazzling  idea  occurred  to  him. 
He  had  always  wanted  to  see  the  insides 
of  a  watch. 

"I  bet  I  c'n  fix  it  for  you,"  he  declared. 
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Send  ^rThis  I 


THE  latest  Coward  Catalog  contains 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
famous  Coward  Shoe  Family  that  will  be 
interesting  and  helpful  to  you  in  selecting 
your  next  pair  of  Shoes. 


"REG.  U.   S.    PAT.  OFF. 


is  the  result  of  50  years  experience  in 
making  shoes  that  correct  foot  troubles 
by  protecting  and  supporting  the  foot 
in  a  natural  manner. 

The  New  Coward  Catalog  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

Mail  Orders  Filled 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.  (Near  Warren  St.)  N.Y.City 
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VyniJR  THE  CAnE  OF  THE  JArAXESE  JVAIi 
OEEJC Ef  a  book  i-f  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  tlie  Russc- 
Ja|»iinese  War.  with  nunieions  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORKi 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 

Your  Washing  Done  for  2c  a  Week 

Electric  or  Water  Power  Will  Do  the  Work 

I  liave  built  a  new  "igoo"  power  washing  ma- 
chine. I  consider  this  machine  the  most  wonder- 
ful waslier  ever  put  on  tlie  market.  Tub  built 
entirely  of  high  quality  sheet  copper,  it  is  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  machine  made.  It  is 
constructed  on  a  brand  new  principle  and  I  will 
guarantee  that  this  machine  will  not  tear  clothes, 
break  buttons  or  fray  the  edges  of  the  mast  delicate 
fabric.  It  will  wash  everything  from  heavy  blan- 
kets to  the  finest  lace  without  damage  to  thegood.s. 

This  new  "1900"  washing  machine  can  be  con- 
nected with  any  electric  socket  instantly  and  is 
started  and  stopped  by  a  "little  twist  of  the  wrist" 
and  it  will  do  your  washing  for  2  cents  a  week. 

I  also  make  a  lighter  power  machine  which  can 
be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On  most  of  thes<« 
machines  the  motor  will  run  the  wringer  too.  Just 
feed  in  the  clothes  and  this  power  wringer  will 
squeeze  the  water  out  so  quickly  and  easily  you  will 
be  astonished.  It  will  save  50%  time,  money  and 
labor  even,- week.  The  outfit  consists  of  washer  and 
wringer  and  either  electric  or  water  motor,  as  you 
prefer,  and  I  guarantee  the  perfect  working  of  each. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days' free  trial. 
Vou  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny  until  vou  are  sat- 
isfied this  washer  will  do  what  I  say  it  will.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog.  .\ddressH.L.  Barker, 
6240  Court  St.,  Binghamton.  X.  V.,  or,  if  you  li\-e 
in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  "1900"  Washer 
Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  Canada. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  when  IMary  Ford 
looked  for  Henry,  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Will  was  also  missing.  When,  after 
ser^-iees,  they  had  not  appeared,  the  parents 
became  worried.  Thej'  searched.  In- 
quiries and  explorations  failed  to  reveal 
the  boys. 

They  were  in  the  Bennetts'  farm  "shop," 
busy  with  the  watch.  Having  no  screw- 
driver small  enough,  Heiu-y  made  one  by 
filing  a  shingle-nail.  Then  he  set  to  work 
and  took  out  e^'ery  screw  in  the  mechanism. 

The  works  came  out  of  the  case  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  agonized  ])rotest 
from  Will;  the  cogs  fell  apart,  the  springs 
unwound.  Altogether  it  was  a  beautiful 
disorder,  enough  to  delight  any  small  boy. 

"Now,  look  what  you've  went  and 
done!"  cried  Will,  torn  between  natural 
emotion  o\'er  the  disaster  to  his  watch  and 
admiration  of  Henry's  daring. 

"Well,  you  said  you  was  goin'  to  put  it 
together,"  he  reminded  that  experimenter 
many  times  in  the  next  few  hours. 

Dinner-time  came  and  Will,  recalling 
the  fried  chicken,  dumplings,  puddings, 
cakes  of  the  Sunday  dinner,  grew  more 
than  restless,  but  Hem-y  held  him  there  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  enthusiasm.  The  after- 
noon wore  along,  and  he  was  stiU  investi- 
gating those  fascinating  gears  and  springs. 

When  at  last  outraged  parental  au- 
thority descended  upon  the  boys,  Henry's 
Sunday-clothes  were  a  wreck,  his  hands 
and  face  were  grimy,  but  he  had  correctly 
replaced  most  of  the  screws,  and  he  pas- 
sionately declared  that  if  they  would  only 
leave  him  alone  he  would  have  the  watch 
running  in  no  time. 

Family  discipline  was  strict  in  those 
days.  Undoubtedly,  Hetn-y  was  punished, 
but  he  does  not  recall  that  now.  W^hat  he 
does  remember  vividly  is  the  passion  for 
investigating  clocks  and  watches  that 
followed.  In  a  few  months  he  had  taken 
apart  and  put  together  every  timepiece 
on  the  place,  excepting  only  his  father's 
watch. 

"Every  clock  in  the  house  shuddered 
when  it  saw  me  coming,"  he  says. 

From  clocks  to  automobiles  is  not  a 
tremendous  leap,  especially  in  view  of  the 
size  of  the  automobiles.  Young  Ford's  next 
experiment  of  note  was  the  construction 
of  the  first  Ford  car.  This  is  briefly 
described : 

The  boy  had  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  the  farm-shop.  His  last  work  in  it  was 
the  building  of  a  small  steam-engine. 
For  this,  helped  partly  by  pictures,  partly 
l)y  his  boyish  ingenuity,  he  made  his  own 
patterns,  his  own  castings,  did  his  own 
machine-work. 

His  material  was  bits  of  old  iron,  pieces 
of  wagon-tires,  stray  teeth  from  harrows — 
anything  and  everytliing  from  the  scrap- 
pile  in  the  shop  which  he  could  utilize  in 
any  imaginable  way.  When  the  engine  was 
finished  Henry  mounted  it  on  an  im- 
provised chassis  which  he  had  cut  down 
from  an  old  farm-wagon,  attached  it  by  a 
direct-drive  to  a  wheel  on  one  side,  some- 
thing like  a  locomotive  connecting-rod, 
and  capped  the  whole  with  a  whistle. 

When  he  had  completed  the  job  he 
looked  at  tne  result  with  some  natural 
pride.  Sitting  at  the  throttle,  tooting 
the  ear-splitting  whistle,  he  charged  up 
and  down  the  meadow  lot  at  nearly 
ten  miles  an  hour,  frightening  every  cow 
on  the  place. 
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.g  used 
the  world  is  made  by  "The 
General." 
Unequaled  manufacturing  facilities, 
expert  knowledge  of  how  to  hlend 
asphalts  and  the  use  of  the  best 
materials  have  made  Certain-teed 
)      ''the  Roof  of  the  W^orldT 
Guaranteed  for  5,  10  or  15  years  accordmg  to  ply  (U  2  or  i>) 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Roofing  and  Building  Papers 


A  New  York  Lawyer 
Painted  His  House 
Five  Years  Ago — 

The  paint  cost  him  344  and 
the  labor  361.  Three  years  |^. 
ago  he  had  to  paint  again,  j 
This  time  he  spent  318  for 
Devoe  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 
and  330  for  labor — saving 
357  on  the  job.  And  to-day 
the  Devoe  Paint  looks  as 
good  as  new. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  PAINT 

FEWER  GALLONS  »  WEARS  LONGER 

Thousands  of  property  owners  have  learned 
that  Devoe  takes  fewer  gallons  and  wears 
longer,  because  Devoe  Lead  and  Zinc  is  all 
Paint.  It  contains  no  whiting,  siHca,  china 
clay,    orother  ^s\s\\\wm^v^m\«sww\Amumw\\T!>^ 

'•jn   Brnor  (Suarantrr  of  ?urttji 


cheap   fillers 
"extenders." 


or 


D«vM  VmA  and  Zinc  Putii  ii  put  up  'uU  i 
I  taA  M  fuaraoiwrf  w  be  oompawd  of 

"  SO%  Pure  White  Uead 

BO%  Pure  White  Zinc 

Combntd  wiih  (h«  oropf  tmouai  al 

Pure  Un»eed  On 
Pure  Turpentine  Dryvr 
Pure  Tinting  Color* 

fipDor  (Suara|itrp  of  l^atiaf orttnn 

Um  Dvvoa  aoniidini  lo  duvciraat,  vith  ili*  aniaf. 
■u/iding  thit  il  you  b«li«v«  n  faulif  ai  ttt*  nma  jou 
pal  II  on  o*  ah^waidf  ip  tfa*  VflU.  ■•  «ill  maka  fou 
i^lrfaoon  tc^tunon. 


We  are  the  oldest  manufac- 
turing concern  in  the  United 
States.  Founded  in  New 
York  in  1754,  we  have  con- 
tinued without  interruption 
for  162  years. 

In  most  towns  the  best 
dealers  sell  Devoe  Pure 
Paints — the  best  painters 
use  them — because  Devoe 
always  gives  satisfaction. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York         Buffalo  New  Orleans         Houston         Boston 

Savannah  Pittsburgh 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Chicago        Kansas  City        Denver        Minneapolis 


Marble  Floor  Finish 

The  best  varnish  for  linoleums 
and  floors.  Preserves  the  natural 
color  of  hard  and  soft  wood  ;  made 
to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  which 
it  will  necessarily  receive  on  a  floor. 

Velour  Finish 

A  washable,  flat-finish  oil  paint 
for  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork. 
Dries  with  a  soft  water-color 
efl^ect.  Ideal  for  all  interior  work. 
Easy  to  apply — shows  no  brush 
marks;  has  great  covering 
capacity. 

Oa  Wood  Stains 

Non-fading  stains  made  in  imi- 
tation of  various  woods.  Will  not 
raise  the  grain  of  hard  or  soft 
woods  and  brings  out  their 
natural  beauty. 
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Send  for  Color  Cards 

and  other  suggestions  that  will 
help  you  to  bouutify  your  home. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in 
the  margin  and  mail  to  usto-daT- 
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Seeds.     Famous  for  purity  and 
fertility  for  more  than  100  years. 

SEND  for  our  novel  book  on  "A 
Garden  for  a  Family  of  Six."  You 
will  find  it  a  real  help  in  planning  your 
vegetable  garden;  and  for  flowers  too. 

Our  big  1916  catalog  will  also  be  sent 
you  with  it.     Write  today. 

Our  special  "collections"  of  jlou-er  and 
vegetable  seeds  on  pages  ii  and  12  of 
our  catalog,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.00 
upwards,  will  especially  interest  you. 

J.   M.  THORBURN   &   CO. 

53H  Barclay  St.,  through  to  54  Park  Place 
lST>»BLi5HED  _  NEW  YORK 


Mathews  Garden  Craft 

Have  a  livable  attractive  garden. 

Mathews  Garden  Decorations  will  provide 
the  cozy  summer  houses  and  arbors,  the  com- 
fortable seats,  the  attractive  pergolas,  and  all 
the  lattice,  trellis,  arches,  etc.,  you  will  neeJ 
i"or  the  decoration  of  your  garden  and  the 
protection  of  your  valuable  Tines  and  shrubs. 

A  60-page  portfolio  showing  our  g-arden 
craft  products  in  their  natural  environment 
will  be  sent  w'thontobngration. 

Mathews  Garden  Craft  Prndocts  will  be 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  freightprepaid. 

The  Mathews  Manufacturing  Company 

944  Williamson  Bldg.         Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pasadena,  Cal.  Branch:  Colorado  and  Los  Robles  Sts. 


Red  Radiance  Rose 

A  Wonderful  Variety 
for   Garden  Planting 

A  splendid,  even  shade  of  clear  red;  flowers 
unusually  large  and  borne  on  long  stems.  An 
unsurpassed  Rose  for  general  garden  planting. 
Strong  two-year-old  pot  plants,  $2.00  each. 

Other  New  Varieties  Z'lZl^li 

in  our  new  catalogue,  which  devotes  eighteen 
pages  to  the  recent  introductions  and  the  old 
favorite  Roses. 

Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook 

is  a  complete  guide  to  the  best  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Plants  and  Bedding  Plants.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc. 

CROMWELL  GARDENS 


Box  16 


Cromwell,  Connecticut 


Let  us  help  you  plan  your  garden  thiH  year.  Whether 
the  planting  is  small  or  large,  you  willj  profit  by  our 
experience  in  landscape  work. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Proving  Him  Wrong. — "  From  your 
bumps  I.  should  say  3011  ai'o  a  very 
quarrelsome  follow." 

"  Well,  you're  a  liar,  see? — and  if  you 
say  it  again  I'll  smash  yer  jaw." — Shark's 
Winter  Annual. 


Mysterious. — "  One  of  the  mysteries  of 
jom-naUsm,"  remarks  a  newspaper,  "  is 
why  they  persist  in  printing  the  chess  news 
on  the  sporting  page."  Still  another 
mystery  of  journalism  is  why  they  persist 
in  printing  the  chess  news. — Puck. 


His  Crime. — Captain —  "  What's  he 
charged  with,  Casey?  " 

Officer — "  I  don't  know  the  regular 
name  fer  it,  captain;  but  I  caught  him 
a-flirtin'  in  the  park." 

Captain — "  Ah,  that's  impersonatin'  an 
officer." — Judge. 


A  Good  Boy. — Mrs.  Flannigan — "  Sure 
I  just  got  a  letter  from  Barney,  sayin'  he 
Avould  be  let  out  of  jail  to-morrow;  he  got 
a  month  off  for  good  behavior." 

Mrs.  Murphy — "  A  month  off  fer  good 
behavior,  is  it?  Faith,  and  that's  a  lad  to 
be  proud  of." — Siren. 


What  Did  the  Curate  Get?— A  bishop  of 
the  Chiu-ch  of  England  had  invited  the 
clergymen  of  his  see  to  a  week-end  party 
at  the  Episcopal  residence.  The  guest  of 
honor  was  a  bishop  from  an  adjoining 
diocese. 

The  first  morning  at  breakfast  as  the 
visiting  bishop  was  about  to  crack  the 
shell  of  his  egg,  he  suddenly  stopt,  and, 
turning  to  the  butler  who  was  standing  at 
the  back  of  the  Bishop's  chair,  he  said, 
all  the  while  holding  his  fingers  tightly  to 
his  nose: 

"  Oh  !  my  man  1  take  this  egg  away; 
the  odor  of  it  is  atrocious.  Take  it  away, 
please;   take  it  away." 

The  butler,  taking  the  egg  in  his  hand 
and  eyeing  it  closelj',  said,  with  great 
deference : 

"  My  lord,  a  most  regrettable  mistake 
has  been  made.  The  stupid  servant  has 
given  your  lordship  a  curate's  egg." — 
Binghamton  Republican-Herald. 


Quite  Unnecessary. — A  Chicago  pub- 
lisher registered  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in 
London  recently,  and  was  assigned  to  a 
room  on  next  to  the  top  floor.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  rang  for  a  bell-boy.  When 
there  was  no  response  to  the  second  call 
he  lifted  the  telephone-receiver  and  waited 
in  vain  for  "  Are  you  there?  "  Failing  to 
establish  any  communication  with  the 
office,  he  drest  and  started  for  the  office 
to  register  indignation.  The  elevator 
wasn't  running.  He  began  to  walk  down. 
On  the  fourth  landing  he  met  a  housemaid 
and  asked  in  strong  Chicago  language 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  hotel. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see,  sir,"  came  the 
answer,  "  the  Ze-p-pelins  were  reported,  and 
we  were  all  ordered  to  the  cellar  for 
safety." 

" !  "     After  which  the  guest 

said:  "  Well,  I'm  on  the  next  to  the  top 
floor  and  I  wasn't  warned." 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  bland  reply,  "  but 
you  see,  sir,  you  don't  come  under  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  sir." — Everybody's. 


PREPAREDNESS  AND  THE  GARDEN 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  garden 
enthusiasts  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
garden  preparedness.  All  are  agreed  that  success 
depends  upon  getting  ready  in  time.  Here  are 
some  garden  preparedness  maxims: 


Early  Ord 


ers 


By  this  time  many  of  you  have  obtained  all  the 
attractive  catalogs,  studied  the  variety  of  offer- 
ings, and  made  out  your  seed  and  nursery  lists. 
But  ■we  know  many  have  delayed.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act !  Orders  should  be  sent  immediately. 
The  early  orders  secure  the  cream  of  the  service — ■ 
if  for  seeds,  unusually  careful  attention;  if  for 
nursery  stock,  reservations  of  the  choicest  trees  or 
shrubs,  to  be  delivered  -when  you  are  ready  to  plant. 

Tne  Best  Tools 

Much  of  the  efficiency,  m,uch  of  the  pleasure 
of  your  garden  ■work,  depends  upon  good  tools. 
The  cheapest  tools  are  almost  al^ways  the  most  ex- 
pensive. The  more  money  you  spend,  the  better 
value  you  obtain.  Get  those  tools  ■which  are  made 
by  makers  of  national  reputation.  Make  out  your 
necessary  inventory  and  be  sure  all  the  articles 
needed  are  on  hand  early. 

Soil  Fooas 

Place  your  orders  no^w  for  fertilizers  and  top 
dressings.  Freight  blockades  make  shipments  un- 
usually slo^w  this  year,  and  you  ■will  be  disap- 
pointed if  you  do  not  get  your  order  in  at  once. 

V  isit  tne  Sno^ws 

Every  garden  enthusiast  should  visit,  if  possible, 
the  big  flo^wer  sho^ws  that  ■w^ill  be  held  in  Ne'w 
York  and  in  Philadelphia  this  spring.  The  Inter- 
national Flo^wer  Show,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ne-w  York  and 
the  New  York  Florists"  Club,  ■will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  Ne^w  York,  April  5th  to 
12th,  inclusive.  This  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
sho^w  that  this  country,  if  not  the  ■w^hole  ■world, 
has  ever  seen.  Not  only  ■will  American  florists  ex- 
hibit many  ne^w  creations,  but  displays  of  remark- 
able interest  by  amateurs  ■will  be  features.  There 
■will  be  exhibits  from  Australia,  South  America 
and  South  Africa. 

Another  big  sho'w  ■w^ill  be  that  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  March  25th  to  April  2nd.  "A 
special  ne^w  feature  of  this  shoiv  will  be  rock 
garden  exhibits,"  says  Mr.  John  Young,  who  has 
charge  of  the  exhibition.  The  delightful  varieties 
of  plants  adapted  to  rock  gardening  may  be  seen 
here.  Many  new  Chinese  lilies  and  other  Chinese 
plants  will  be  exhibited.  Acacias  from  Australia 
•will  be  seen  in  their  best  flo^wering  co'adition. 
South  Africa  will  contribute  several  varieties 
of  amaryllis  of  gorgeous  bloom.  Rose  gardens 
■will  occupy  500  square  feet  of  space. 

Aside  from  the  delight  of  viewing  the  exqui- 
site exhibits  at  these  sho^ws,  amateur  gardeners 
■will  be  able  to  pick  up  many  useful  suggestions. 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 
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Naturally  Inferred. —  Suitor —  "  What 
makes  you  think,  sir,  that  I  \vnll  not  be 
able  to  support  your  daughter?  " 

Her  Father—"  The  difficulty  I've  had 
in  doing  it  myself." — Boston  Transcript. 


Inside  Information. — Tommy — "  Mama, 
have  gooseberries  got  legs?  " 

Mom — "  Of  course  not,  Tommy." 
Tommy — "  Then  I've  swallered  a  cater- 
pillar."—  University  of  Pennsylvania  Punch 
Bowl. 


Too  Often  "  Down."—"  Do  you  go  in 

for  aAdation?  "  he  asked  the  beauty  of  the 
high-class  girls'  school. 

"  No;  not  for  aviation.  One  goes  in  for 
sea-bathing,  but  for  aviation  one  goes 
up."— Tit-Bits. 


Sinister. — Mrs.  Owens — "  I  wonder  if 
the  doctor's  wife  meant  anything  personal 
just  now." 

Owens — "  What  did  she  say?  " 
Mrs.  Owens — "  She  said  we  might  at 
least  pay  them  a  visit." — Boston  Transcript. 


Kind  -  Hearted.— He  (brutaUy)  —  "Wo- 
men have  no  sense  of  humor,  anyhow." 

She  (pointedly) — "  Oh,  yes,  they  have. 
The  reason  they  don't  laugh  at  the  fimny 
things  they  see  is  because  they  don't  want 
to  hurt  the  poor  things'  feelings." — 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Exclusive. — A  professor  in  an  educational 
institution  of  the  city  was  examining  some 
students  in  hygienic  science. 

"  The  great  city  agglomerations  vitiate 
the  atmosphere,"  he  said.  "  Morbiferous 
germs,  escaping  from  inhabited  interiors, 
contaminate  the  air  round  about.  In  the 
country,  however,  the  atmosphere  remains 
pure.    Why  is  that,  Jones?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Jones,  "  the  people  in 
the  country  never  open  their  windows." — 
Tit-Bits. 


A  Fresh  Outrage. — "  Ottawa,  Feb.  7. — 
ParUament  to-day  sat,  and,  in  the  clatter  of 
hammers  and  the  screech  of  -saws,  work- 
men all  day  long  labored  in  the  task  of 
transforming  the  dignified  halls  of  the 
Victoria  Museum  into  long  rows  for  mem- 
bers, Senators,  and  House  officials 

"  Work  has  not  yet  been  completed 
upon  the  new  senate  chamber,  and,  whether 
by  accident  or  design,  the  placard  which 
stood  above  the  door  still  remains  in  the 
chamber.  It  reads:  '  Hall  of  vertebrate 
fossils  (temporary  exhibit).'  " — From  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Presidential  Japery. — In  lieu  of  a  speech 
at  Lawrence  the  President  joked  with  the 
crowd  of  two  thousand  at  the  station.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  the  escape  from  a 
steam-pipe  at  the  rear  of  the  train  some- 
times obscured  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  I  see  you  people  out  in  this  country 
aren't  very  warm  about  anything,"  Avas 
his  opening  jest.    Then: 

"  I  hesitate  to  say  anj'thing  about 
preparedness,  as  this  steam  may  befog  my 
remarks."  And  finally,  to  students  with 
toques  pulled  down  over  their  ears: 

"  I  perceive  that  you  believe  in  pre- 
paredness, to  some  extent  at  least." 

As  a  rough-and-ready  wit  Mr.  Wilson 
is  believed  to  be  an  exceptionally  able 
President  of  the  United  States. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


on  Shade  and  Orchard  Trees  against  Gypsy, 
Brown-tail  and  Tussock  Caterpillars,  Can- 
ker W'ornis,  Climbing  Cut  Worms  and 
Ants.  It  is  equally  effective  against  any 
crawling  insects. 

Band  Trees  About  Two  Weeks  Before 
Insects  Appear  to  Get  Best  Results 

Easily  applied  with  wooden  paddle.  One  pound 
makes  about  lo  lineal  feet  of  band.  One  application 
stays  sticky  3  months  and  longer — outlasting  10  to 
20  times  any  other  substance.  Remains  effective  rain 
or  shine.  Won't  soften — won't  run  or  melt,  yet 
always  elastic,  expanding  with  growth  of  tree.  No 
mixing,  simply  open  can  and  use.  Will  not  inj  are  trees. 


For  Tree  Surgery 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  superior  to  anything  on  the 
market — it  is  the  best  application  after  pruning  or 
trimming.  It  will  water-proof  the  crotch  of  a  tr^e 
or  a  cavity  or  wound  in  a  tree,  when  nothing  else 
will  do  it. 

Sold  by  All  First-Class  Dealers 

i-lb.  cans  3sc;  3-lb.  cans  $1.00;  lo-Ib.  cans  J3.00; 
20-lb.  cans  $5.50,  and  25-lb.  wooden  pails  $6.75- 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  on  Leaf- 
eating  Insects.     Mailed  free.  (ss) 

THE  O.  &  W.THUM  COMPANY 

134  Straight  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Manufaclurers  of   Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 
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100  Real  Dutch  Gladioli  Bulbs  lor  $2 

The  first  nick  of  the  best  Hfiland  Growers.    Every  bulb  full 
size,  full  01  life,  and  true  to  its  name!    I  ^arantee  them. 

Here's  a  chance  to  gret  a  garden  full  of  nigh  class  bulbs  at  a 
very  low  figure.    Compare  the  pricjs  with  the  others. 
inn  frt».  €9  10  each  of  the  10  Gladioli  varieties  below,  for 
IVV  lOr  ^£.  j2.  Not  mixed  all  together,  but  each  variety 
packed  by  itself.     Also  sold  separately  by  the  100  or  1,000. 

100       1,000 
AMERICA,  finest  pink,  large  flowers     .    .    .    .$1.60 
AUGUSTA,  white  slashed  with  carmine    .    .    .     1.75 
BARON  HULOT,  beautiful  rich  blue     ....     2.00 


BRENCHLEYEtJsiS.brilliant.vermillion, scarlet  1.50 

HALLEY,  bright  salmon  pink 2.00 

MRS.  FRANCIS  KING,  flamingo,  scarlet,  large  2.00 
PINK  BEAUTY,  peach  blow  pink,  early  .  .  .  1.50 
PRINCEPSj  rich  crimson,  scarlet,  large, brilliant  2.00 
ANNINE  WIGMAN,  beautiful  soft  yellow    .     .    2.00 

FAUST,  rich  magenta  red,  large 2.75 

My  catalog  of  odier  at- 
tractive  offers  In  Uafalias 
and  Begonias  will  be  sent 
also. 


$12.00 

14.00 

18.00 

12.00 

18.00 

18.00 

12.00 

18.00 

18.00 

25.00 

These    qnantltles    are    not 

nnlimited.    To  secure  .yonr 

order  send  with  remittance 

today. 


v^ 


186  Broadway 


Paterson 
N.J. 
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The  Chinese 
Woolflower 


.Introduced  by  us  last  year 
ha-s  proved  a  great  succesa 
everywhere  and  a  most  won- 
derful floral  novelty.  It  is  a 
Celosia  of  new  form  and  easy 
growth.  Plants  throw  out 
scores  of  branches  bearing 
balls  of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Also  many  lat- 
erals with  smaller  heads,  and 
fresh  green  foliage.  Flowers 
form  in  June  but  none  fade 
before  frost,  continuing  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  with  its  won- 
derful crimson-scarlet  color, 
showy  beyond  belief.  Suc- 
ceeds anywhere. 
Seed  per  pkt.  10  cts.,  3  for 
25  cts.,  together  with  new  TRAILING  PETUNIA  and 
ANNUAL  SWEET  WILLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free. 

Our  Big  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plajits  and  rare 
new  Fruits  free.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Gladj- 
oluB,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Iris,  etc. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Roral  Park,  N.  Y. 


^    ^   GlSL€3ifL€>lXJLS 


We  are  growers  of  the  bulbs  of  these  magnificent  flowers  on  our 
own  farms,  and  the  1915  acreage  was  double  that  of  former  years. 

Flowers  All  Summer  for  ^1^ 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily  grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
the  Gladiolus,  and  by  repeated  plantings,  a  continued  bloom  may 
be  had  all  summer  long.  The  long  spikes  are  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating in  their  great  array  of  colors;  cut  as  first  flower  opens  and 
placed  in  water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last  bud. 
Commence  planting  in  April  and  repeat  at  lo  day  intervals  until 
the  end  of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers  until  late  Autumn. 

Vaughan's  "Home wood"  Gladiolus 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  many  kinds  mixed,  for  $1.00  MAILED  FREE 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal  zone  from  Chicago  or  New  York. 

For  further  zones  add  16  cents  In  stamps.  .  "  How  to  grow"  In  every  package. 

To  interest  Boys,  Girls,  Young  Women  and  Men  in  growing  the.'-c 
flowers  from  Bulbs  either  for  the  home  or  for  sale,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing exceptionally  low  prepaid  prices  for  Small  Bulbs.  Market 
growers  arc  making  big  money  growing  this  grade. 

Vaughan's  "Kenwood**  Gladiolus 

60  bulblets  for  50c;  25  for  20c;  20  for  10c;  all  prepaid  with  our 
160-page  catalogue.    Ask  for  our  Free  "Special  Gladiolus  List." 

NE>V   YORK    #  /*'         'l""  ^   ,  ^         iCV,-— N  CHICAGO 

4.1  Barclay  \/A  I  IH  H  A  tl  C\  A ll/l\n\|'A     31-33  W.  Randolph 

_.  .  Wl  1 1  ILTH I RTY     NINTH     YEAptllllllf  c  .. 

Street  ikJlLluiKUint^  lUUtl   flUlt^  Street 


IIRTY     NINTH     YEAAlllll 
WRITE  y^^  oa  ^^^CAUU 
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arming 
ROSES 

and  choice 

SEEDS 

to 
gain  your 
acquaintance 

We  will  send 
you  these  full  sized  packets  oi 
seeds,  to  bloom  this  season — 

Masterpiece  Asters,  reg 15c 

W.  &  D.  Scarlet  Beaaty  Lapinus     ....     10c 
W.  &  D.  Giant  Doable  Featherball  Gaillardia.     10c 

Giant  Zinnia lOe 

45c 

For  25c  stamps  or  coin 

6  choice,  named  Roses 

in  six  separate  colors ;  all  sturdy  stock,  to     dj  1 

bloom  this  year,  postpaid  for *P  '^ 

Be  sare  to  ask  for  our  New  Garden  Book 


WEEBER  &  DON 

112  CHftOBeRS  ST.  N.Y. 


Bobb 

Nurserymen    Florists  -Planters 

"Choicest"  nursery  stock  is  the  pick  of  masses  of 
plants.  We  grow  in  abundance,  cultivate  by  ex- 
perts, select,  pack  and  ship  with  skilled  care,  and 
charge  no  more.  So  has  our  nursery  grown  to 
300  acres,  and  300,000  feet  under  glass.  Single 
plants  of  quality  bring  us  orders  to  plan  and  plant 
extensive  grounds.  Many  of  the  country's  beau- 
tiful and  famous  places  are  our  work.  Our  busi- 
ness is  nation  wide.  Friends  constantly  visit  our 
nurseries,  only  eight  miles  from  New  York,  taking 
away  with  them  the  true  meaning  of  "Choicest 
Nursery  Products."  Write  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue  No.  11. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


PureSeedBook 


This  lie-paee  four  color  book 
describes  all  new  1916  varie- 
ties vegetable  and  grain  crops. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  beau- 
tiful grounds,  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens,  landscaping,  shrub- 
bery, orchards,  larma.  AH  about  ^ 
alfatfa,  clover  ,  vetch,  modern 
varieties  field  com.  A  dictionary 
of  gardening;  encyclopedia  of  field 
cropal  Aflower  lover's  deliBht!  A  berry  grower'f 
book!  An  orchardist's  manual!  Most  wonderful 
gfardening  ^uide-catalog  ever  published.  A  poBtal 
brings  it  to  your  home.    Don't  mi^s  this  bookl 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
2B01   Galloway  SU,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


HE  "AN  Y- WEIGHT"  Water 
Ballast  Lawn  Roller  is  neces- 
sary to  a  beautiful  lawn.  Adj  ustable  from 
light  weight  for  soft  spring  sod  to  heavy 
and  still  heavier,  as  demanded  bysummer 
drought.   Simply  fill  it  with  water 
— "Any-Weight" — in  one  minute. 
Eighteen  sizes  or  styles — one  or  two 
acetylene   welded    sections  made 
from  high  carbon  steel,  with  anti- 
urf  tearing  round  edges— positive- 
ly non-rusting  water  entrances 
and  drums — adjustable 
tension  handle  coimter- 
poise  weights — ou..   lew 
roller  bearing  makes  tliis 
machine  the  easiest  run- 
ning of  rollers. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  or 
IOC  in  stamps  for  treatise 
on  "Care  of  Lawns." 

WILDER-8TR0MO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Box  16,  Monroe,  Mich. 


A  Part  Missing. — The  next  Ford  peace- 
expedition  ought  to  have  a  muffler. — 
Chicago  Post. 


Suitable.  —  "I  want  to  sweep  the  cob- 
webs from  my  brain." 

"  Why  not  use  a  vacuum  cleaner?  " — 
Baltimore  American. 


Politic. — Tommy  (dictating  letter  to  be 
sent  to  his  wife) — "  The  nurses  here  are  a 
^•ery  plain  lot — " 

Nurse — "  Oh,  come  !  I  say  !  That's 
not  very  polite  to  us." 

Tommy — "  Never  mind,  Nurse,  put  it 
down.     It'll  please  her  !  " — Punch. 


Dangerous. — "Here,  here,  gents!"  ad- 
monished the  landlord  of  the  Petunia 
tavern,  addressing  the  prominent  citizens 
assembled  around  the  stove.  "  You'll 
have  to  cut  that  out !  I  don't  mind  a  little 
war-talk  occasionally,  but  I  draw  the  Une 
at  peace-discussions — they  break  up  the 
furniture  so." — Judge. 


War-Spirit  Explained. — "  Look  here,  my 
friend,  what  on  earth  are  you  waiting 
for?  You've  been  standing  here  for  an 
hour  in  the  pouring  rain." 

"  I'm  waiting  for  a  car." 

"  But  at  least  five  have  just  gone  by." 

"  Yes,  but  not  the  one  with  the  pretty 
conductor  !  " — Ulk  (Berlin). 


The  Laugh  on  Him. — Mr.  Jones  had 
recently  become  the  father  of  twins.  The 
minister  stopt  him  in  the  street  to  con- 
gratulate him. 

"  WeU,  Jones,"  he  said,  "  I  hear  that  the 
Lord  has  smiled  on  you." 

"  Smiled  on  me?  "  repeated  Jones. 
"  He  laughed  out  loud:'— Tit-Bits. 


Just  as  Good. — "  How  is  your  boy  Josh 
getting  along  with  his  books?  " 

"  First  rate,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"  He's  learned  a  whole  lot." 

"  Knows  more  than  you  do,  I  bet." 

"  I  won't  say  that.  But  he  kin  tell  me  a 
lot  of  the  things  I  already  know  in  language 
I  can't  understand." — Washington  Star. 


A  Plaint. — Do  you  remember,  at  the  old, 
one-ring  circus,  the  acrobat  who  used  to 
balance  himself  on  a  tight  rope  over  our 
heads  and  remove  his  garments,  one  by  one? 
He  wore  a  dozen  different  costumes  and 
peeled  them  off  leisurely  until  he  ap- 
peared in  pink  tights  with  green  spangled 
trunks.  Then  he  climbed  down,  and  the 
elephants  came  in. 

I  wonder  when  Woodrow  Wilson  will 
get  through  peeling? — D.  H.  S.  in  the 
New  York  Sun. 


Cranky  Kansas. — Any  one  desiring  the 
sweet  boon  of  personal  liberty  that  comes 
with  the  royal  American  privilege  of 
coming  home  drunk,  driving  the  family 
to  the  neighbors  in  their  nighties,  of  put- 
ting the  children  to  work,  of  paying  his 
female  help  what  he  can  squeeze  them 
down  to,  of  starting  a  wildcat  bank,  of 
selling  unlisted  stocks,  of  deserting  his 
wife  without  committing  a  felony,  or  of 
betting  on  a  horse-race  or  an  election — 
should  avoid  Kansas.  She  is  queer  that 
way.  She  won't  stand  it !  It's  her  New- 
England  conscience,  and  it's  ingrown. — 
William  Allen  White,  in  The  American 
Magazine. 


Sow  NOW  all  your  Spring  Seeds — cover 
with  the  CONTINUOUS  SEED  AND 
PLANT  FORCER  —  and  grow  strong, 
sturdy  plants  WEEKS  AHEAD  OF  YOUR 
NEIGHBOUR.  The  old-fashioned  cumbersome 
frame  entirely  supplanted  by  the  simple,  light,  con 
venient,  effective,  inexpensive  Forcer.  Catches  and 
stores  tlie  sun's  heat,  ensures  warm  equable  tem- 
perature, affords  perfect  ventilation,  gives  complete 
protection  againstfrost,  wind,  rain  and  birds.  Give 
IT  A  TRIAL.  Sample  15c.  Price  list  free.  Send  for 
efficiency  vegetable  garden  chart,  50c.  Address 
THE  CLOCHE  CO..  Dept.  F.,  131  Hudson  Street.  New  York 


To  Introdoce 
Dickson's  Marvelouj 


I    Cleveland  Ru;.o 


iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii)uiiiNiiiiiiiii)iiimiiHiiiiiiimiiiiiiiilinmi>^ 

Irish  Grown  Roses 

We  will  send,  carriage  prepaid 

ONE  DOZEN 

Assorted  Dormant  Plants 

two  year  old  size,  which  will  bloom 
the  first  season,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  for 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

Every  garden  should  have 
io>es.  What  prettier,  inexpensive, 
easy-to-raise  floral  ornament  than 
roses?  We  have  many  other  prize- 
winning  varieties.    Send  for  eataloeoe. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY,  Madison,  N.  J. 

"Holder  of  Fourteen  Medals" 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimnijiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiijiimii^ 


Royal  Roses 

reign  within  her  garden  who 
chooses  from  our  1916  Rose 
and   Floral   Guide.    Its  98 
pages  picture  and  describe 
nearly  400  varieties  of  the 
world's  best  roses— 14  in 
natural  colors.     Exqui 
site    roses     for  every 
locality   and   purpose, 

Oar  Rose  Guide 

will  help  you  make  your  ^ 
rose  garden  most  bcau- 
liful.  It'sfrce.Youshould"" 
haveit,  and  also  "Fairies 
in  Roseland,"alOTelyprint, 
in   natural  colors,   suitable  for 
framing.    Price  6c,  includes  25c  cou- 
pon  good  on    first  $1.00   order   from   our 
Guide.     Send  for  both  Guide  and  print  to-day. 

^     The  CONARD  &  Jones  Co. 

Box  BO  d^  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Hose  bpecialists.  ^^  Backed  by  50  years'  experience. 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer-— EVERGREEN  BRAND — your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
2sc  and  50c  sizes  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.        Dept.  F Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.All  hardy,  vlgorouf  and  well  rooted,     VF«  ship  eTeiyvberth 
Write  for  fr«e  Evergr«ea  book  and  50  Greftt  Btrg&ia  abeet. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,    Box  2631 .    Dundea.  IIL 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  twenty- page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  CDCC 
and  how  to  do  It.  Also  a  150-paee  catalog.' ■■"" 
Will  help  you  beautify  your  home.    Write  today. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.  DeptL  D  Des  Moln«s.  Iowa 


^AUTOMATIO  - 
WEEDEPS 
-    CUAJfANTEt 
^    WEEDLESS 

i-AWJsrs 


OVtR 

5000 

SOLD      IN 
ONE  CITY  ALONt 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAILED  POSTPAID 

1°" ONE  DOLLAR 

SIMPLtXCO 

tlOGEBLDg 

St^TTll 
USK 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them. 

By  H.H.  Thomas 

In  this  volume  the  author 
tells  how  to  make  a  parden, 
how  it  should  be  planted,  hdvv  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
best  fliiwers  to  use — the  making  and  care  of  lawns, 
the  culture  of  n>«es,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  hardy 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

i2»io,  cloth,  bo  cents  net:  fostfiaid  67  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  3S4-60  Foorih  At*..  New  York 
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"  The  Giftie." — Sergeant  (to  rallior 
slow  recruit) — "  Now  then,  President  Wil- 
son, you're  a  long  time  taking  your  coat 
off  !  " — Passing  Show. 


His  Terminal. — When  a  millionaire  gets 
ready  to  build  his  first  real  house  he  is 
strongly  attracted  to  the  union  station 
as  a  model. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Then  the  Ice  Formed. — She  (tenderly, — 
"  When  did  you  first  know-  you  loved  me?  " 

He — "  When  I  began  to  get  mad  when 
people  said  you  were  brainless  and  un- 
attractive."— Siren. 


Might  End  It. — "  Do  you  think  that 
women  ought  to  govern?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne. 
"  But  I  don't  know  whether  it  would 
always  be  wise  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  doing  so." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Likely  to  Lose. — ^NERvotis  Country 
Gentleman  (as  taxi  just  misses  an  island) 
— "  Do  drive  carefully,  please.  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  taxis." 

Driver — ■"  That's  funny  !  I  ain't  used 
to  'em,  neither.  As  a  matter  o'  fact  I've 
only  taken  this  on  for  a  bet." — Punch. 


The  Difference. — "  The  old-tashioned 
boy  used  to  respect  every  word  his  father 
said." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  rather  cynical  youth; 
"  but  you  must  remember  that  the  old- 
fashioned  boy  had  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  fathers." — Washington  Star. 


Editorial  Confession. — "  Better  mter- 
\iew  this  Lady  Eglantine,"  suggested  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Squash. 

"  Why,  she's  a  hen.  A  hen  can't  do 
anything  but  cackle." 

"  Well,  we've  printed  worte  interviews. 
Go  ahead." — Louisville  Courier-Journni . 


DR££R;MD16 


f^"" 


glf 
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Contains  valuable  informative  articles 
written  by  experts  in  the  various  lines  of 
gardening,  and  sViould  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  flower  or  vegetable  grower,  whether 
amateur  or  professional — whether  he  cul- 
tivates a  small  plot  of  ground,  or  acres  ot 
farm-land 

Dreer's  1916  Garden  Book  contams  288 

Eages,  four  color  and  four  duotone  plates, 
esides  numberless  photographic  true-to- 
life  reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  the  best  of  the  season's  novelties. 

Mailed  free  «/  you  mention  this  publication. 


Dreer's  Orchid -Flowered  Sweet  Peas^ 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  10  cents  i>or 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce.  60  cents  per 
'/i  pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each 
order. 


HENRYA.DREER'itK?^!!'; 


Zl>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii< 


HICKS 

Trees  and  Shrubs 
in  Their  Prime 


Twenty-yrar-o!d  tree  from  Hicks  Nurscrir.i 


The  HICKS  Guarantee: 
— Any  tree  or  plant 
from  our  nurseries  that 
fails  to  grow  satisfac- 
torily will  be  replaced. 

Wnte  for  "Home  Lanl- 
scapes — Trees  that  Save 
Ten  Years."  Or  for 
"Hicks  Hardy  Garden 
Flowers." 


YOUR  old  favorite 
Sweet  Shrub,  Lilac, 
SjTinga,  SnowbaU,  Holly- 
hock, Larkspur  and  Phlox 
— in  large  plants,  sure  to 
bloom  this  year. 

Why  wait  years  for  trees 
to  grow?  Instead,  beau- 
tify your  place  with  Hicks-grown  trees  and  shrubs — 
and  enjoy  their  beauty  and  cool  shade  atjonce. 

We  specialize  in  15-year-old  trees  as  high  as  the 
roof  and  18  feet  wide. 

While  our  regular  prices  are  not  high,  a  desire  to 
reduce  our  irpmense  stock  of  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  enables  us  to  quote  very  attractive  prices. 

ISAAC  HICKS  &  SON,  Box  B,  We$tbury,  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Argentine  Rails 

as 

Attractive   Investments 

We  are  prepared  to  Quote  the  Mar- 
ket and  Execute  Orders  in 

Argentine  Central 
Buenos  Aires  &  West. 
Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific 
Buenos  Aires  &Grt.  So. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Letter  "A.  L. " 

Rensl(orf,Lyon&Co 

(Investment  Department) 

{New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Kew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

33  New  Street  (  %Zr  )  New  York 


Practical  Investing 


This  boob  Is  indispensable  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  money  to  invest, 
who  want  8  to  invest  wisely  and  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  as  to  safety 
and  profit.  Describes  stocks  and  bonds 
as  they  are— as  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
market  to  invest  money  will  find  them. 
Not  a  theoretical  discussion— but  a  practi- 
cal treatise  which  will  save  dollars  for  its 
readers.  H Are  J'0 17  going  to 
throw  away  your  savings  In 
ill-considered  investment  or 
are  you  going  to  learn  how  to 
invest  wisely  and  profitably? 
Send  for  our  catalogue  0/ 
books  on  banking. 

Bankers  Publishing  Company 
351  Broadvray,  New  York 


"Practical 
Investing" 

Franklin 

E6CHEE 

Price  $1.60, 
delivered 


8%  For  Loan  of  $1,800  First  Mortgage 


Lawrence   estate;   18 
lots  each  50x  1 00 ;  3  cor 
ners,  some  improved 
with  12  yr.  bearing  grape- 
fruit trees.       Conservative 
valuation,  $9,000;  amount  of 
loan  required.    $1,800,    3  yrs, 
8%.  0\^^ler  among  leading  realty 
owners;  writ€  for  details. 


Miller  service  includes*  coIIpc- 
ion  interest ;  tax  payments ;  fire 
insurance  renewal,  map  show- 
ing location;  reliable  infor- 
mation; loans  net  lender  Sij;. 
"let  in  touch  with  the  Miami 
situation;    study  Miller 
service.    All  loans  rec- 
ommended by  conser- 
vativc  Nat,  bank. 


G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  Miami  Bank  &  Tniit  Co.  BIdg.,  Miami,  Fla. 


Others  buy  them.     Safe, 
and  more  mtcrest  than  the 
AJ^^7''^^^^^^C%I    ^Ji  or  4%  savings    banl<s 
SkWj5»«^^^^     pay      Better  get  posted 

^^^-^^-^Rllf  foP  NMllST  No.  574  AND  f REE  BOOKLfT. 


lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  00.0^') 

lOklahoma     City.  U.S.A. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  tliorougli 
personHl  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  T-i.sl  No 
77.    $25Certiric;ite8ol  r>epn..ital8olor savmg  investors. 

H.l"l'JJ.IJJi.*:ILa 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washlnston  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
-_  ^Mt         ^  ys^         6M  CONCORD 

ifwr^jtux  Mortgage  ^n.  iSikl'^A 

■^     -^  OREGON 


Bandless  Expanding  Dociunent  Envelopes  wii) 
do  this  to  perfection.  No  Strings,  Corda,  Tapes, 
Ruhhera,  Bands  oiBonka.  Send  for  samples  and 
..booklet.  Pin  this  to  your  lett«rhead  and  mail 
I  SMEAD  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  N.  HastiDRS,  Minn. 


FREE 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


EXTRAORDINARY  GAINS  IN  RAIL- 
ROAD-EARNINGS 

NOT  only  did  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
make  an  extraordinary  gain  in  its  earn- 
ings for  December,  but  many  other  roads 
throughout  the  countiy.  Indeed,  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year  1915  witnessed  a 
growth  in  earnings  never  before  seen  in 
this  country  in  four  months.  January,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  has  continued  these 
phenomenal  showings.  Twenty-one  of  the 
largest  systems  showed  for  December  gross 
operating  revenues  27  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  the  previous  December,  while 
their  net  earnings  showed  an  increase  of  76 
per  cent.  These  figures  were  for  a  list  of 
roads  which  did  not  include  the  Vanderbilt 
lines  and  the  Erie,  inasmuch  as  their  re- 
ports had  not  been  received  when  the 
compilation  was  made  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  following  is  that  paper's 
table  showing  increases  in  both  gross  and 
net  for  twenty-one  systems  in  December: 

Increase 

$5,142,158 

1,270,219 

3,502,798 

1,115,563 

1,358,884 

804,855 

1,025,434 

1,605,213 

1,715,553 

850,535 

306,404 

399,811 

978,698 

389,073 

265,576 

570,774 

*  168,112 

343,750 

345,994 

609,635 

252,491 


Gross 

Increase 

Net 

Penn 

$33,954,507 

$7,955,238 

$7,919,621 

South.  Pac... 

12,758,223 

2,761,028 

3,758,558 

Can.  Pac... 

12,705,673 

5,261,711 

5,702,321 

Atch 

11,403,187 

1,701,552 

4,031,400 

St.  Paul 

9,212,150 

1,929,906 

3,185,369 

B.&O 

9,164,762 

2,490,687 

2,626,426 

Un.  Pac 

9,910,708 

1,869,007 

3,474.057 

Chic.  &  N.  W 

7,277,491 

753,406 

2,391,771 

North.  Pac... 

6,708,453 

2,028,661 

3,427,144 

South.  Ry. . . 

6,198,970 , 

914,722 

2,108,539 

111.  Cent 

6,076,823 

821,352 

1,482,749 

N.  Haven   . . 

6,057,553 

1,042,482 

1,463,078 

Reading 

5,057,850 

1,312,413 

2,030,678 

Bo.ston  &  Me. 

4,260.093 

671,068 

917,548 

Lackawanna. . 

4,222,197 

659,789 

1,506,792 

Ches.  &  0. . . . 

4,003,601 

1,067,359 

1,402,625 

Jersey  Cent.. . 

3,904,957 

71,825 

1,226,782 

Le.  Valley 

3,804,326 

593,452 

832,507 

Atl.  C.  Line . . 

3,392,451 

318,599 

1,343,455 

Wabash 

2,900,460 

614,068 

883,932 

Seaboard 

2,278,180 

399,949 

761,122 

Total  . .  $164,202,543  $35,238,274  $52,476,474  $22,685,316 


•Decrease. 


Since  the  above  table  was  compiled, 
practically  complete  reports  of  earnings 
for  all  roads  came  in.  BradslreeC s,  in 
comments  on  them,  noted  that  the  results 
for  the  final  month  in  1915,  compared  with 
those  for  December,  1914,  showed  gross  re- 
ceipts aggregating  $286,148,788,  as  against 
$223,358,512  in  December  of  1914,  the  ratio 
of  increase  being  28.1  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time,  net  earnings  in  the  last  month  of 
1915  aggregated  $99,513,498,  in  comparison 
with  $56,657,780  for  the  .like  month  of  the 
previous  year.  In  this  respect  the  gain 
was  of  remarkable  proportions,  viz.,  75.6 
per  cent. 

The  results  achieved  during  the  con- 
cluding quarter  of  1915  "were  especially 
noteworthy,  typifying  as  they  did  the 
exceptionally  smart  uplift  in  trade  and 
industry,  first  manifested  in  the  form  of 
war-orders  and  subsequently  in  domestic 
developments."  For  example,  gross  earn- 
ings in  October  expanded  14.7  per  cent., 
while  in  November  the  increase  was  28 
per  cent.,  and  in  December  the  increment 
was  28.1  per  cent.  Accompanying  this 
showing  were  gains  in  net  earnings  of 
36.3  per  cent.,  77.6  per  cent.,  and  75.6  per 
cent,  for  the  respective  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December.  Note,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  BradslreeC  a  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1914,  during  the  months 
immediately  following  the  war,  decreases 
prevailed,  that  for  October  being  10.6  per 
cent.,  while  for  November  the  loss  was 
14.5  per  cent.,  and  for  December  it  was 


12.6  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  railway 
net  earnings  in  the  latter  part  of  1915 
"more  than  made  up  the  losses  of  the 
pre\'ious  year."  The  last  quarter  of  1915 
"yielded  the  roads  an  actual  gain  of 
$120,177,376  over  the  corresponding  time 
in  1914."  In  fact,  the  results  for  the 
calendar  year  show  that  "gross  receipts 
aggregated  $3,053,664,661,  which  sum 
represents  a  rise  of  4.6  per  cent,  over  1914, 
and  net  revenue  for  1915  amounted  to 
$955,664,313,  or  25.5  per  cent,  over  1914." 
Throughout  most  of  1915,  monthly  increases 
in  net  earnings  were  the  rule.  It  was  only 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  item 
of  operating-expenses  expanded,  the  early 
part  of  1915  having  been  one  of  enforced 
economy.  BradstreeC s  presents  a  series  of 
interesting  tables  on  this  subject. 

"This  table  shows  the  results  for  De- 
cember of  1915  and  1914: 

December, 
1915 

Gross  earnings $286,148,788 

Operating-expenses....   186,635,290 


December, 
1914 
$223,358,512 
166,700,732 


Inc. 

per 
Cent. 
28.1 

U  9 


Net  earnings $99,513,498         $56,657,780         75.6 


Inc. 


' '  Gross  earnings  for  December,  arranged 
in  group  form,  reveal  the  following 
showing: 

December, 
1915 

Northwestern $51,587,820 

Central  western 23,980,005 

Trunk  lines 74,020,815 

Coal  roads 12,765,300 

Eastern 14,507,886 

Southern 34,166,692 

Southwestern 33,425,331 

Pacific 41,694,939 


December, 

per 

1914 

Cent. 

$40,635,353 

26.9 

18,436,431 

30.1 

56,419,309 

31.2 

10,712,647 

19.1 

11,953,259 

21.3 

27,266,275 

25.3 

28,318,244 

18.0 

29,616,994 

40.7 

Total $286,148,788        $223,358,512         28.1 

"Every  group  exhibits  an  increase,  the 
heaviest  being  one  of  40.7  per  cent,  in  the 
Pacific  roads,  and  the  hghtest  18  per  cent, 
in  the  southwestern  lines. 

"The  following  gives  a  comprehensive 
\'iew  of  net  earnings  for  December: 


Inc. 

December, 

December, 

per 

1915[ 

19U 

Cent. 

Northwestern 

...  $20,637,093 

.    $12,297,329 

67.8 

Central  western 

. . .      7,674,025 

3,525,193 

117  7 

Trunk  lines 

. . .     21,796,276 

10.155,041 

114  6 

Coal  roads 

. . .      4,471,744 

3,195,061 
2,496,237 

40  0 

Eastern 

. . .      3,923,573 

57  1 

Southern 

. . .     12,315,650 

7,506,470 

64.1 

Southwestern 

...     11,896,575 

8,231,921 

44.4 

Pacific 

. . .     16,798,562 

9,250,528 

81.5 

Total $99,513,498  $56,657,780 
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"Gains  in  each  instance  are  conspicuous, 
the  heaviest  being  117.7  for  the  central- 
western  roads,  these  being  followed  by  the 
trunk  lines,  which  reflect  a  rise  of  114.6 
per  cent.  The  Pacific  group  discloses  an 
advance  of  81.5  per  cent.,  while  the  north- 
western lines  reveal  one  of  67.8  per  cent., 
and  the  southern  group  exhibits  a  gain  of 
64.1  per  cent.  The  eastern  roads  report  a 
growth  of  57.1  per  cent.,  the  southwestern 
one  of  44.4  per  cent,  and  the  hard-coal 
roads  one  of  40  per  cent. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of 
railw^ay-earnings  over  a  period: 


Per 

In- 

Per 

Df 

Per 

In- 

Cent. 

crease 

Cent. 

crease 

Cent. 

crease 

Gross, 

Net, 

Gross, 

Net, 

Gross, 

NH. 

1915 

1915 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1915 

January. . . 

.♦7.7 

•2.5 

7.3 

20.2 

18.9 

45  3 

February .  . 

.   '.9 

35.4 

10.4 

35.3 

7  0 

4.8 

March  . . . 

.•6  6 

12 

.7 

ts.i 

6  6 

•5  4 

April 

.•2.8 

10  4 

3  7 

t  6 

10  5 

3  3 

May 

.•1.1 

23  9 

9  9 

17.2 

12.8 

9  4 

June 

.•1.2 

15  0 

6.2 

5.8 

7.0 

•1  6 

July 

.  14 

10  8 
10  7 

4  1 

4  5 

.5 
tl  0 

4.7 
.9 

•5  4 

August 

•U  4 

September. 

.  5  4 

19  5 

5  0 

t.5 

3  1 

•4  6 

October .  .  . 

.14.7 

36.3 

11  0 

10  6 

07 

•10  8 

Novonil)er . 

28  0 

77  6 

13  4 

14  5 

•2  R 

•16  1 

December.. 

.28.1 

75  6 

11.8 

12.6 

•4.3 

•15.7 

■  Decrease. 
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"The  table  below,  which  shows  the 
ratios  of  change  in  the  net  earnings  of  the 
groups  for  December  of  the  past  five  years, 
will  repay  study: 

1915  191i  1913  1912  1911 

Inc.  Dec.  Dec.  Inc.  Inc. 

Northwestern 67.8  8.0  14  5  27.1  7.7 

Central  western 117.7  11.1  29.1  22.6  •21.3 

Trunklines 114  6  13,8  21.7  7.9  28.5 

Coalroads 40.0  8.2  27.6  3.1  5.0 

Eastern 57.1  5.7  2.5  *21  4  38.8 

Southern 64.1  25.0  t4.4  '2.4  '17 

Southwestern 44.4  t7.0  23.1  18.3  '1.0 

Pacific 81.0  22.0  11.9  13.1  '.9 

*  Loss.  t  Gain. 

"This  table  sets  forth  gross  earnings  for 
each  of  the  twelve  months  of  1915  and 
1914:  Dec. 

1915  ion  &. 

January $211,778,455  8229,606,176  7.7 

February 203,230,789  205,244.412  .9 

March 235,434,223  252,277,900  6  6 

April 225,914,208  232,646,111  2.8 

Mav 24i;872,184  244,613,231  1  1 

June 247,019,933  250,101,671  1  2 

July 257,314,604  257,49S,.324  07 

August 273,839,630  269,842,720  *1  4 

September... 278,360,949  263,976,155  '5.4 

October 293,905,800  256,237,630  '14.7 

November 298,845,098  233,378,704  *28.0 

December 286,148,788  223,358,512  *28.1 

Twelve  months...  $3,053,664,661        $2,918,781,546        *4.6 

*  Increase. 

"Net  earnings  for  the  twelve  months  of 
the  calendar  year  are  given  hereunder: 

Inc. 
per 

1915  1914  Cent. 

January $45,083,978  $46,238,609  '2  5 

February 46,735,113  34,516,632  35.4 

March 64,196,155  63,390,811  1.2 

April 60,965,046  55,188,625  10  4 

May 67,049,099  54,096,036  23.9 

June 77,148,038  67,080,468  15.0 

July 81,402, 195  73,412,309  10  8 

August 92,560,314  83,569,563  10.7 

September 101,642,085  85,039,185  19 . 5 

October 109,049,517  79,955,758  36  3 

November 110,319,275  62,091,374  77.6 

December 99,513,498  56,657,780  75.6 

Twelvemonths...    $955,664,313  $761,287,150         25.5 

*  Decrease. 

This  fine  showing  should  be  considered, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  preceding 
year,  but  with  reference  to  more  prosperous 
earlier  years.  As  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
points  out,  railroad-earnings  are  showing 
phenomenal  increases  in  both  gross  and 
net,  by  comparison  mth  a  year  ago,  but 
"only  moderate  gains  over  the  figures  of 
earUer  years."  In  studjdng  these  returns, 
"sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  effects  of 
the  outbreak  of  war,  in  August,  1914,  nor 
of  the  domestic  business-depression  which 
preceded  it."  But  setting  year-to-year 
fluctuations  aside,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that 
paper  that  "an  upswing  of  greater  or  less 
extent  has  set  in  in  the  profits  of  railroad 
enterprise,  and  that  the  record  wiU  shortly 
show  some  contrast  with  the  old  picture  of 
expanding  capital  and  shrinking  ratio  of 
return  thereon."  For  a  six-months'  period 
gross  earnings  per  mile  showed  an  increase 
in  1915  of  11  per  cent,  over  1914,  but  of 
only  10.4  per  cent,  over  1913,  and  for  a  four- 
years'  period  an  increase  of  a  little  more 
than  10  per  cent.,  or  about  2.5  per  cent,  a 
year  on  a  rough  average.  Tliis  showing  con- 
firms the  view  that  "the  gi*eat  access  of 
traffic  the  past  six  months  has  little  more 
than  made  good  the  ground  previously  lost." 
Net  earnings  make  a  better  exhibit.  In  this 
item  the  six  months  of  1915  were  32  per 
cent,  ahead  of  1914,  tho  only  10  per  cent, 
ahead  of  1912,  the  best  previous  cor- 
responding period.  Allowing  for  seasonal 
variations,  net  operating  income  is  now 
something  like  f  100,(XX),000  a  year  above 
the  1912  basis.  In  general,  it  could  be 
said  that  "for  the  first  time  in  five  years 
the  rate  of  expansion  in  net  revenues  has 
overtaken  the  rate  of  expansion  in  capital 
investment." 
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Genuine  Leather  ^ 
Document  Case  ^ 

You  have  documcnta  that  are  worth  m^^m  p-onaid 
thousands  of  dollars.  This  genuine. ^^^  riciiaiu 
hlHck  BeHl  (train  k'athiTiiocunifntcni'u  ia  Just  what  you  have 
hiin  iDokinit  fur.  It  will  Ins-t  a  lifi'time— hanrtximcly  made. 
Sutrornf  riiHnilapocIii'tH.  4  l-'2hy  10  I-1|I1H.  cordHllowflt'Xpan- 
Bittn— 12  month  calendar.  More  pockets  can  be  added  if  desired. 

Your  Name  in  Gold  Free 

Your  nainn  Btampt-d  in  ifold  without  extra  churR-o.  All  Ht-nt  to 
yuu  prcuuid  for  only  $1.  Your  money  refunded  if  not  absolutely 
outiBlicd.  Write  today  —  fncloaina  only  «1.00  'ition^-y  order, 
bank  draft  or  •tamp*).  Write  yournanio  carefully.  Order  now. 
U.S>  L«alh*r  Goods  Co..  Oopt.  2373,  R«v«n«wood.  Chicago 
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BETTER  THAN  PASTE 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Suves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  save 
»10  to  t20  on  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  InMstyles, colon 
snd  sizes.  Greatly  Improved;  prices  ro- 
dueed.  Other  reliable  models,  tU.95up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  tu  you   on   a^ 
proraZand.w  diu/a  trial  and  riding  test. 
Our  bis  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.    A 
cyclopedia  ot  Information  which  every 
person  should  have.    Write  for  It. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
'  pTIes  at  hnlf  nsiial  prices.  A  few  good  secondhand 
bleyeles  taken  In  trade  13  to  $8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
write  and  learn  inirivoinierfuluetvojffra,  low  prices 
and  llt>eral  terms,  A  postal  brings  everything.   Write  noio. 

MBAO  OYCLB  CO.       DBPT.  PI72..CHIOAQO 
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Stop  Using  Cheap 
Carbon  Paper 

Put  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

Untidy,  faded  and  illegible  copies  arc 
not  the  fault  of  stenographer,  but  of 
using  unreliable  carbon  paper. 

It  is  very  poor  economy  to  use  any- 
thing but  the  best  carbon  paper  made. 
That  carbon  paper  is  IMultiKopy. 

Lasting  legibility— neatness-uniform- 
ity-and  economy  make  MultiKopy  the 
standard  carbon  paper.  In  black  or 
blue,  IMultiKopy  never  fades.  Multi- 
Kopy  gives  non-smudging,  non-rubbing 
copies  which  often  rival  the  original  in 
clearness  and  legibility.  IMultiKopy 
won't  soil  your  fingers,  curl  up,  nor  dry 
out.  MultiKopy  has  extra  durability. 
It  is  unequalled  for  manifolding — 20 
copies  often  being  made  at  one  writing. 

Write  for  FREE  Sheet  of  MultiKopy 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  STAR  BRAND 

Typewriter  T^ibbons 

New  York        Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


DEAF  PERSONS 

after   trying  electriciil  ami 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

iathe  thing  in  aids  to  heaiint;. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  bat- 
tery. A  smiill,  compact  instru- 
ment held  :ig:iiiist  the  ear, 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tones  very  effective!  y ; 
no  "buzzing."  Manufactured  in 
our  surgical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TRIAI<  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  you. 

In  writing  today  for  illastrated  book- 
let, please  mention  our  booklet  No.  17 
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OPTICIAN 

Huatteturtn  of  Sar(ickl  Initrumentt  ftad  Electrical  ippUkseti 
337  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WHY  MONEY-KATES  ARE  SO  LOW 

Remarking  that  tho  outstanding  feature 
of  the  present  monej-  market  is  "extraordi- 
naiy  and  long-continued  ease,"  rates  having 
for  a  3'ear  been  "below  oven  tlio  minimum 
of  the  preWous  ten  years"  with  no  indica- 
tion of  any  important  change,  a  WTiter  in 
The  Financial  World  adds  that  "what 
makes  this  condition  all  the  more  extraor- 
dinary is  that  both  investment  markets 
and  general  business  are  now  relatively 
active,  so  that  "bank-loans  in  the  United 
States — including  all  kinds  of  banking 
institutions — have  increased  not  less  than 
.'12,000,000,000  within  a  year."  That  so 
much  more  money  can  be  loaned  without 
anjr  effect  on  the  rate  of  interest  leads  him 
to  seek  the  reason,  wliich  he  finds  to  be 
"the  rapid  acetunulation  of  capital  in  this 
country."  Very  few  have  any  adequate 
appreciation  of  "the  tremendous  wealth- 
producing  capacities  of  the  modern  in- 
dustrial organization,"  but  it  is  possible 
by  the  aid  of  census  figiu-es  to  form  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  yearly  growth. 
Census  estimates  of  the  total  wealth  have 
been  as  follows: 

1880   843,642,000,000 

1890 65,037,000,000 

1900  8S..5 17,000,000 

1904  107,104,000,000 

1912 187,739,000,000 

In  these  figures  is  seen  not  only  "a 
tremendous  aggregate  increase,  but  a  great 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  growth."  Twenty 
years  ago  the  annual  increase  in  our  wealth 
was  about  $2,300,000,000,  but  it  is  now 
not  far  from  $20,000,000,000  yearly. 
The  writer  says  further: 

"In  times  of  general  confidence,  most  of 
this  annual  surplus  is  put  to  other  uses— 
into  more  and  better  clotliing,  houses, 
furniture,  books,  pictures,  automobiles, 
theater-tickets,  and  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  better  living.  But  when  some 
sudden  shock,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  instils  into  people's  minds  a  spirit  of 
caution,  these  expenditures  are  cut  down. 

"It  is  true  that  such  a  shock  also  checks 
production  for  a  time;  but  this  is  only 
temporary,  while  for  a  considerable  time 
afterward  people  continue  to  save  more 
and  spend  less.  The  result  is  that  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  above-mentioned  $20,- 
000,000,000  of  annual  new  wealth  finds  its 
waj^  into  the  banks  and  piles  up  in  the 
form  of  liquid  capital  than  was  the  case 
before  the  shock  was  administered. 

"This  is  the  primary  and  fundamental 
cause  of  low  money-rates.  But  the  process 
does  not  stop  there — for  every  economic 
effect  becomes  a  cause  for  some  further 
effect.  The  next  effect  is  upon  investment 
markets.  The  money  which  the  people,  in 
their  new  caution,  have  poured  into  the 
banks,  must  find  employment,  and  it  soon 
begins  to  trickle  into  bonds  and  stocks  in  a 
constantly  increasing  stream.  When  the 
commercial  paper-rate,  for  example,  is  only 
3  per  cent.,  while  good  bonds  and  stocks 
can  be  bought  to  return  5  or  6  per  cent., 
money  will  flow  into  bonds  and  stocks  unless 
restrained  by  fear — and  the  feeling  of  fear 
gradually  pas.ses  away. 

"This,  then,  is  not  only  the  primary 
cause  of  the  present  low  money-rates,  but 
it  is  also  the  story  of  investment  markets 
since  the  faU  of  1914.  Foreign  liquidation 
in  oui-  markets  and  the  recurring  fear  that 
this  country  might  in  some  way  be  dragged 
into  the  war  have  operated  to  cheek  the 
flow  of  accumulating  capital  into  securities, 
but  not  to  prevent  it — they  have  caused 
extended  reactions,  but  have  not  reversed 
the  tendency.  And  the  steady  force  of 
low  money-rates  is  still  in  the  direction  of 
higher  prices,  for  there  are  many  stocks  and 
bonds  which  still  return  a  relatively  high 
yield  on  the  money  invested  in  them." 
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4  Out  of 
5  Have 
Pyorrhea 

after  40  years  of 
age.     Its  symp- 
toms are  loose 
teeth,  inflamed 
or  receding  gums 
(Riggs'    Disease). 
If    you    suspect 
Pyorrhea,   CON- 
SULT  YOUR 
DENTIST   and 
be  guided  by  bis 
advice.     Ask  his 
opinion  of  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea  Prep- 
aration.  It  is  used 
and  prescribed  by 
most  of  the  lead- 
ing dentists,  and 
is    known    as   a 
standard  treat- 
ment for  condi- 
tions of  the  gums. 

It  brings  prompt 
relief  in  most  cases. 
Use  daily  as  a  pre- 
ventive (in  the  same 
way  as  a  dentifrice 
is  used);  it  will  pos- 
itively  prevent 
Pyorrhea.  It  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

L^rge  tube    (as  illus- 
trated). 50c._  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  1  Oc. 
stamps  and  we   will 
send   5   trial  tubes 
(enough     for     your 
family  and  friends). 
Forhan  Co..  23-29 
Elm  St.New  York. 
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Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  WashingtOD,  D.  C. 


To  use  O- Cedar 

Polish  means  that 
after  all  the  dust, 
grime  and  scum  are 
taken  off  your  fur- 
niture, it  is  given  a 
high,  hard,  durable, 
lasting  polish. 

This  lustre  is  re- 
tained if  you  simply 
add  a  few  drops  of 

\^  >^PoUsli 

to  your  d  usti  ng  cloth 
as  you  use  it  daily. 

25c  to  $5.00 
Sizes 

Channell   Chemical  Company 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

February  17. — Heavj'  French  bombard- 
ments are  reported  in  the  Steenstraete 
and  Boesinghe  region,  in  Belgium,  and 
also  along  the  'Aisne  and  north  of 
Soissons.  On  the  LUle  road,  in  Artois, 
the  French  occupy  a  German  mine- 
crater. 

February  18. — Germany  reports  that  Brit- 
ish attempts  to  regain  lost  ground  south 
of  Ypres  are  completely  frustrated.  In 
upper  Alsace  a  determined  German 
attack  is  made  north  of  Largitzen. 
South  of  Frise  a  contemplated  German 
attack  is  averted  by  a  combined  French 
and  British  curtain  of  fire. 

February  19. — Berlin  mentions  another 
British  attack  south  of  Ypres,  which  is 
said  to  be  without  result.  The  only 
other  event  of  importance  is  a  futile 
German  attack  in  the  Artois.  Large 
bodies  of  German  troops  are  reported 
to  be  moving  about  behind  the  Unes  in 
south-  and  central  Belgium. 

February  20. — A  German  attempt  to  cross 
the  Yser  Canal  near  Steenstraete  is  at 
first  successful,  gaining  some  385  yards 
of  Allied  trenches,  but  French  reports 
declare  the  Germans  are  immediately 
driven  out. 

February  21. — Paris  reports  "perhaps  the 
day  of  the  greatest  aerial  activity  yet 
seen."  A  Zeppelin  is  brought  down 
in  flames,  a  Fokker  shot  down,  and  three 
other  German  aeroplanes  brought  down. 
The  principal  engagement  is  over 
Revigny.  A  French  air-squadron  bom- 
bards the  German  aviation-field  at 
Habsheim  and  other  localities  near 
Miilhausen,  Alsace.  A  German  mu- 
nitions -  factory  is  also  bombarded 
by  another  squadron.  German  aero- 
planes drop  bombs  on  Luneville, 
Dombaele,  and  Nancy,  and  another 
group  attacks  Furnes,  Poperinghe,  and 
Amiens.  Other  lesser  engagements 
are  also  reported. 

February  22. — The  Germans  make  two 
considerable  gains — in  the  forest  of 
Givenchy,  in  the  Artois  region,  where 
875  meters  of  front-line  trench  are 
gained,  with  considerable  communi- 
cating -  trench,  and  at  Brabant-sur- 
Meuse,  where  some  advance-trenches 
are  taken. 

February  23. — At  Verdun  the  German 
Army  under  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince  is  declared  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  six  and  a  quarter  miles  of 
French  trenches  to  a  depth  of  a  mile 
and  seven-eighths,  as  the  result  of  a 
strong  assault,  and  to  have  taken  over 
3,000  French  prisoners. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

February  16. — The  Russians  report  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  fortress  of 
Erzerum  and  are  storming  forts  to 
the  north.  The  city  of  Erzerum  is  on 
fire  in  many  places. 

February  17. — Further  reports  from  Erze- 
rum declare  that  the  Turks  left  their 
entire  heavy  artillery  behind,  amounting 
to  over  200  big  guns.  Undeterred  by 
a  severe  snowstorm,  says  Petrograd, 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  troops  continue 
in  their  onrush.  Russian  war-ships  are 
bombarding  the  coast-line  west  of  Tre- 
bizond,  the  next  Russian  objective. 

February  18. — Large  Russian  forces  are 
said  by  London  to  be  debarking  at  Vit- 
eszu,  15  miles  east  of  Trebizond,  under 
the  cover  of  Russian  war-ships,  with 
the  idea  of   cutting  off  the  force  that 
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25  years'  usage  by  thousands 
of  owners  attest  these  facts  of 
Spencer*'  superiority: 

1—30%  to  50%  lower  coal  bills; 

2 — Coaling  but  once  a  day; 

3 — Heat  10  to  12  hours  without 
attention. 

Smaller  The  "Spencer"  bums  the  cheaper 
Coal  Bills  grades  of  hard  coal,  using  no  more 
No.  1  Buckwheat  or  Pea  than  or 
dinary  heaters  do  of  large,  expensive  sizes.  It  will 
also  burn  non-coking  soft  coals,  semi-anthracite, 
lignite,  etc.,  with  much  less  fuel  consumption.  Thus 
averaging  V3  to  V2  reductions  in  yearly  coal  bills. 

As  the  "Spencer"  holds  a  24- 
hour  coal  supply  in  ordinary  winter 
weather,  it  is  sufficient  to  coal  it 
but  once  in  this  period — never  more  than  twicein  severe  spells.    Its  even 
heat  for  1 0  to  12  hours  without  any  attention  re- 
lieves the  housewife  of  those  frequent  trips  down- 
stairs    to    the   heater,  and    saves   janitor    service 
and  night  labor  in  apartments,  greenhouses, 
garages,  etc. 

Ask  your  architect  —  Ask  your  fitter. 

The  "Spencer"  can  be  installed  on  any  steam, 
vapor  oi  hot- water  heating  system  in  any  building. 

Send  for  Two  Valuable  Books 

Catalog  and  booklet  of  owners'  experiences  that  may  be  a  revelation. 

SPENCER    HEATER    COMPANY 

200  People's  National  Bank  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Branches :  N.  Y.  City,  loi  Park  Avenue,  Cor.  40th  Street;  Chicago,  Railway  Exchange; 
Philadelphia,  Morris  Bldg.;  Boston,  136  Federal  Street;  St.  Louis,  Chemical  Bldg.;  Detroit, 
Ford  Bldg.;  Buffalo,  1377  Main  Street;  Minneapolis,  Plymouth  Bldg.;  Denver,  211  Six- 
teenth Street;  Des  Moines,  Observatory  Bldg. 

Canadian  Sales  Representatives :  Winnipeg,  The  Waldon  Co.,  Cor.  Main  and  Portage 
Avenue;  Toronto,  The  Waldon  Co.,  Lumsden  Bldg. 


18th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Owners. 
Mcllvain  &  Co.  Architects,  Mcllvain  & 
Roberts.  Heating  Contractors,  Frederick 
Sabin  &  Co.    Boiler  capacity,  16,000  sq.  ft. 


Less  Coal 
Shoveling 


600  Shaves 


FROM 

ONE 

BLADE 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  nian.v  men  who  sh.ive 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharper 
than  new — in  ten  seconds.  For  aU 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety  shaves 
for  life  with  wonderful,  new 

Rotastrop 


Hardness, 

capacity, 

resilience  are  all 

predetermined  by 
IN     severe  tests  at 
the  factory 


DETROIT  STEEL  ^ 
PRODUCTS    CO       V 
Qptroit  Michigan 


Just  drop    blade   in,    turn    handle. 
Nothing  to   get  out  of   order.     Ma- 
chine gives  "heel  and  toe  action," 
like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
10  Da.vs  Free  Trial — Write  for 
booklet.  Send  name  of  nearest 
dealer  and  state  make  of  razor. 
Burke  Mff.  Co..  Dept.  2S7S,  Da.vion,  O. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.     50  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


Canoes,  Rowboats  and 
Fishboats  $18  and  Up 

Uowboats  and  canoes  for  do- 
taclmble  motor.  Motor  boats 
and  power  canoes  IC  ft.  to  26  ft. 
constantly  in  stock.       Longer 

^■^  lengths  made  to  order. 

Catalog  FREE.     All  prices  based  on  selling  direct  to  the  user. 

Please  mention  what  kind  of  l>oat  you  are  interested  In. 

Thompson  Bros.  Boat  Mfs.  Co.,   38  Ellis  Ave.,  Peshtigo,  Wis. 
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Pipe  satisfac- 
tion means  a 
clean  dry  smoke. 
The  bit  con- 
struction and  the 
"weir  in  the 
Wellington 
guarantee  this. 
That's  what 
made 


J 


TRADE 

MARK         ^ 


WD 
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succeeded  in  fleeing  from  Erzerum  west- 
ward. In  the  Lake  Van  region,  Petro- 
irrad  reports,  otlier  Russian  forces 
i-apture  the  important  city  of  Mush, 
and  take  Aklat  as  well. 
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THE    unive; 

All  Good  Dealers' 
35c  and  up 

Look  for  the  triangle 
W  D  C  on  pipes  of 
every  style.  It  means 
greatest  pipe  value. 

William  Demuth 
&  Co. 

New  York 


PIPE 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  nr  woman  who  investigates. 


When  your  auto- 
mobile radiatorleaks, 
the  quick,  scientific 
way  to  repair  it,  is  to 
pour  in 


Se-Ment-01  dissolves  in 
the  hot  water.  In  passing 
out  thru  the  leak  as  it 
approaches  the  cool  out- 
side air,  it  congeals  into  a 
cement  that  permanently 
repairs  the  leak. 

Drain  and  refill  with 
fresh  water  and  your 
radiator  is  as  good  as  new. 

At  All  Dealers,  75  cents 

U^/ite  for  catalog  of  complete 
"Chemically  Correct"  line. 

The  Northweitern  Chemical  Co, 
Marietta,  Ohio 


February  10. — In  the  Armenian  campaign 
the  Russians  seize  Widjo,  east  of  Trebi- 
zond,  and  advance  westwai-d. 

February  20. — Th(>  southern  arm  of  the 
Russian  foi'ces  in  .\j-menia  threatens 
Bitlis,  110  miles  south  of  Erzerum. 
The  evacuation  of  Bitlis  is  rumored. 

GENERAL 

Fobmarj'  lo. — Save  for  an  isolated  posi- 
tion at  "Mora  Hill,"  135  miles  north- 
east of  Garua,  the  whole  pro^^nce  of 
Kamenin,  Northwest  Africa,  is  reported 
cleared  of  German  resistance  and  the 
borders  covered  by  French  and  British 
troops. 
Swedish  mail  reprisals  against  England 
continue,  and  it  is  reported  that  58,000 
parcels  of  British  destination  are  de- 
tained at  Gottenborg. 

February  16. — Germany  reports  the  revolt 
of  a  whole  Hindu  regiment  against  the 
English  in  Egypt,  and  that  Moham- 
medan troops  guarding  the  Suez  Canal 
have  been  transferred  to  forestall 
disaffection  in  ease  of  a  Turkish  attack. 
Italy  reports  success  of  a  minor  nature  in 
the  Sugana  Valley  and  east  of  Vermigli- 
ano,  on  the  Carso  Plateau.  In  the  La- 
marita,  Taglianiento,  and  Sugana  val- 
leys Austrian  bombardments  continue, 
but  are  without  serious  effect. 

February'  17. — On  the  Dvina,  between 
Jacobstadt  and  D\-insk,  the  Germans 
are  bombarding  three  Russian  stations, 
but  on  making  an  attack  on  Garbou- 
novka,  near  Dvinsk,  are  repulsed,  says 
Petrograd. 
Austro-Hungarians,  reenforced  by  Alba- 
nians, occupy  Kavaya,  Albania. 

February  18. — Vienna  reports  the  capture 
of  Bazar  Shijak,  nine  miles  east  of  Diu-- 
azzo,  and  the  approach  to  the  hostile 
hnes  southeast  of  Durazzo.  Berat  and 
Liushnia  Pekinye  are  also  taken,  with 
the  help  of  the  Albanians.  A  skirmish 
between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  patrols 
in  the  Lake  Doiran  region  is  reported. 

Paris  reports  that  an  attempt  of  German 
instigation  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madagascar  and  massacre  the 
white  colonists  is  discovered  in  time  and 
foiled  by  the  authorities. 

Paris  declares  that  Germany  is  making 
new  peace-proposals  to  the  Allies,  evi» 
dencing  its  willingness  to  reestablish 
generally  the  status  before  the  war,  ce- 
ding part  of  Lorraine  to  France  and 
guaranteeing  autonomy  for  Alsace. 

February  20. — Copenliagen  declares  that  a 
group  of  over  500  prominent  Germans, 
including  heads  of  business  houses,  ship- 
ow^ners,  and  Senators,  petition  the  Ger- 
man Government  for  peace  within 
three  months. 

A  German  seaplane  raid  on  eastern  and 
soixtheastern  coastal  towns  in  England 
cause  shght  casualties  and  damage, 
chiefly  to  private  property. 

Renewed  activity  is  marked  at  Kiel  and 
Helgoland  in  preparing  the  German 
fleet  for  action.  A  call  for  70,000  naval 
reservists  has  been  sent  out,  and  Lon- 
don declares  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  for  cooperation  betAveen 
the  German  and  Austrian  fleets. 

Berlin  reports  that  in  Egypt  the  Senussi 
rebels  have  taken  tlu-ee  inland  Egyp- 
tian towns,  Siva,  Soltum,  and  Said 
Berad,  and  are  approaching  the  Nile. 
The  British  commander  in  the  Sudan 
is  said  to  appeal  without  success  to 
the  natives  for  support. 
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BREEDING  ni 

MENDELIAN     DISCOVERY 

By   A,   D.    Darbishire,    Lecturer   on 
Genetics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 

The  first  attempt  to  issue  in  an  accurately  scientific 

and    yet    thoroughly    popular   form,    a    book 

which    will  be  of  VcJue  not  only  to  investigators 

but  to  all  people  commercially  interested  in  the 

question  of  breeding,  such  as  poultry  fanciers,  sheep 

breeders,  gardeners,  farmers,  etc. 

"Darbishire  is  a  delightful  writer  and  an  enthusiastic 
observer.  In  conversational  style,  nearly  free  from 
technicalities,  he  sets  forth  the  facts." 

Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Illustrated   with   4    Color    and  32  other  Plates. 
Cloth.  $2.00  net;  b^  mail  $2. 15. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  F,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Gaining  56% 
Sunlight 

With  a  permanent  white,  glossy,  tile- 
like  interior  you  can  actually  secure 
19'^  to  36%  more  light.  InoverSCOO 
of  the  leading  plants  in  the  United 
States,  this  is  being  done  with  Rice'i 
Gloss  Mill  White, 

It  will  not  turn  yellow  like  other  white 
paints,  yet  it  costs  no  more.    Sanitary. 
By  the   Kice   Method  it   can  bo  applied 
overoldco'dwater  paint. 
Free-"MoreLig:ht."Send     'FXW^^T^f^l 
for  this  booklet.  Kl  V-^IlrA3 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint   Co..  GLOSS 

29  DudlcT  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.     MILL    WHITE 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
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Februan*-  21.— An  Austrian  attempt  to 
raid  Milan  by  air  is  frustrated  by 
Italian  airmen  and  antiaircraft  guns. 

Great  Britain  calls  to  the  colors  all 
recruits  of  class  one,  bachelors  who 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  by  August 
15  last. 

February  22. — The  Russian  Duma  opens, 
with  the  Czar  in  attendance. 

The  British  steamer  Westburn,  another 
prize  of  the  German  raider  known  as 
the  Mowe,  an-ives  under  the  German 
flag  at  the  Spanish  port  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  Teneriffe.  Details  are  learned  of  the 
capture  by  the  Mowe  of  four  other 
British  ships  subsequent  to  those 
previously  reported  captured. 

February  23. — Sweden  and  Great  Britain 
come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
subject  of  imports,  whereby  the  breach 
caused  by  mail  seizures  is  modified. 

German  official  expectations  as  to  the 
size  of  the  next  budget  place  it  at 
•SI, 375,000,000. 

British  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  Bonar 
Law  announces  that  730,000  square 
miles  of  German  territory  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Allies  in  Africa. 

MEXICO 

February  20. — ViUa  defeats  a  band  of 
Carranzistas  southwest  of  Chihuahua. 
A  large  force  has  been  sent  out  against 
Villa  from  the  Chihuahua  garrison. 

February  21. — Mexican  Minister  of  War 
Pesquira  declares  that  about  40,000 
armed  Oaxacan  Indians,  who  had  risen 
against  the  administration,  have  offered 
to  surrender.  Carranza  and  his  Min- 
ister engage  to  cover  the  different 
States  of  the  Republic,  making  speeches 
in  behalf  of  the  Carranza  Administration. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

February  17. — Secretary  Lansing  gives  out 
a  statement  of  the  Mexican  situation, 
including  statistics  of  the  deaths  of  112 
Americans  in  the  years  1913, 1914,  1915 
of  the  Wilson  Administration.  Of  these 
76  occurred  in  Mexican  territory,  and 
36  in  American  territory  through 
border  troubles.  In  the  same  length  of 
time  preceding  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion, a  considerably  less  turbulent 
period,  47  American  lives  were  lost  in 
Mexican  territory. 

February  18. — By  a  vote  of  55  to  18  the 
Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
under  which  this  country  acquires  a 
strip  of  property  in  Nicaragua  known 
as  the  "Canal  Route"  and  the  right  to 
establish  a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  for  the  sum  of  $3,000,000. 

The  United  States  Government  dispatches 
its  fu-st  actual  protest  to  Turkey  against 
the  continuation  of  Armenian  atrocities, 
speaking  for  the  punishment  of  past 
offenders,  and  threatening  "action  of 
a  more  drastic  character"  in  the  event 
of  future  offenses. 

February  19. — Major-General  Scott,  acting 
Secretary  of  War,  orders  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  the  administration 
of  the  army  aviation  service,  loliowing 
charges  preferred  by  Senator  Robinson, 
of  Arkansas,  who  characterized  it  as 
"contemptibly  inefficient." 

Secretary  Daniels  submits  to  the  House 
estimates  for  an  emergency  naval  ap- 
propriation of  $2,757,200,  of  which 
$995,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

February  21. — In  a  conference  with  Sena- 
.   tors  Kern  and  Stone  and  Representative 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

60c  the  case  of  six  elass  stoppered  bottles 


The  Best  Safety 


Nothing  travels  faster 
than  tlie  popularity  of 
the  Gem  -  and  the  speed 
increases  every  dw' 


The  Cetn    Tyemn*k«em<i 
Razor   outfit   in-. 
elude  8r«ior  com- 

etewith  7  Gervi; 
D«ST»a»keett<>  Blades,  .i 
abaviti^  and  strop-  ^ 
ping    handles — *ll    irt 

hamisbme   leathej 


,  New  York 

St.  W.  Mcmtfoal 


For  17c 


—  Extra-Capacity 
Typewriter 

That  Brings  a  Bigger  Day's  Work 
With  Nearly  a  Third  Less  Effort 


m 


All  Sales  Records  Broken  | 

More  Local  Agents  Needed  at  Once        1 

Tha.S«An<iA«4Vic:kio  M/>.i«-»>      J      When  experts  first  saw  this  revolutionary  typewriter  they  = 

.Il»«^f«ndafd  Visible  Wl-ltftr    J  predicted  that  we  would  have  to  raise  out  price.     But  we  equal-  1 

ized  the  extra  cost  to  us — partly  by  simplified  construction,  partly  by  quantity  production.    Hence  = 

we're  selling  the  "NINE"  at  the  old-time  price  and  tor  17  cents  a  day!  = 


Features  That  Are 
WinningThousands 

Now  lii  -  Manual  Dnplix- 
Sliift  multiplies  speed  and 
makes  tiiuch-writing  100  per 
cent  easier. 

Scleotive  Colnr  Attaclimrnt 
writes  two  Ooloi-s  at  uptinii 
aud  performs  the  work  of  a 
speeial  rlieek  proteetor. 

20-Copy  Manifold  Feature — 
All-Coloi  LineRulei — In-Huilt 
Tabulator. 

Visihlc  Down-Glance  read- 
ing and  PRINTYPE  rest  tlie 
eyes. 

Silence  rests  tlie  nerves  and 
brain. 

Lifjhtest  Standard  Touch 
rests  the  nuiselos. 

Automatic  .Spacer  reduces 
lai)or  and  prevents  mistakes. 


Agent's  Sample 

Anyone  who  has  use  for  a  type- 
writer, and  would  be  willing  to 
take  orders  from  the  sample  that 
we  supply  agents  on  attractive 
terms,  should  write  us  today  for 
"Opportunity  Book."  It  tells  all 
about   our  exclusive  agency  offer. 

Salesmen,  storekeepers,  bank- 
ers, clerks,  office  and  professional 
men,  etc.  —  nearly  every  occupa- 
tion is  now  represented  in  Oliver's 
world-wide  sales  army. 

No  Experience 

We  send  the  "Oliver  School  of 
I'ractical  Salesmanship"  FREK. 
Thus  new  agents  can  soon  master 
the  methods  that  are  making  good 
money  for  scores  of  others. 


Apply  Today  ^ 

Don't  wait  till  some  other  wide-  = 

awake  person  is  awarded  the  va-  ^ 

cancy  where  you  live.  Life's  prizes  = 

come  to  men  of  action.   No  obliga-  g 

tion —  = 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW!        M 

J  THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.  | 

I      1258  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago  ■ 

□.Sent!  free,  the  book  I  have  marked  in  | 
the  square.  _ 

"Opportunity"    with    Oliver  I 
agency  offer.  I- 

I     I  Oliver  Typewriter  book  de  luxe.  I 
Navie ! 


I 
I 

I  Address. 
I  
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I  Select  a  Refrigerator  I 
I  As  You   Would  a  Piano  | 

=  Select  it— not  for  a  few  years  of  service— not  = 
=  as  you  buy  a  pine  table— but  just  as  you! 
=  choose  a  piece  of  fine  furniture — for  a  genera.  = 
=  tion  of  service.  The  "Monroe"  assures  you  j 
=  the  utmost  in  refrigeration  and  economy.  Its  = 
=  food  compartments  are  of  solid  porcelain,  = 
=  over  an  inch  thick— one  continuous  piece.  All  corn-  : 
^  ers  are  rounded— so  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean!  : 

I  "MONROE" 

1  Refrigerator 

=  is  built  of  perfectly  seasoned  oak,  finished  = 
=  like  beautiful  furniture.  The  Monroe"  i 
=  represents  the  highest  attainable  in  refrig-  = 
=  erator  construction.  The  saving  in  ice  ! 
bills  when  compared  with  ordinary  refrig-  j 
erators  is  simply  astounding!  j 

A  Book  You  Should  Have  j 

It   tells   how   to   keep   your   meat,  : 

cream  and  butter,  fresh  and  pal-  \ 

atable  in  hot  weather,  and  now  : 

you  can  have  the  "Monroe"  : 

in  your  own  home  for  30  j 

days    to   see    that    you  : 

like  it.    Your  name  and  : 

addresawillbringthebook.  i 

Monroe 
Refrigerator  Co.  i 

122  Benton  St.,  Locklaod,  Ohio  j 


CALIFORNIA  ORANGES 

LEMONS,  GRAPEFRUIT.     Delicious  Assortment. 

Prepaid  to  Your  Door  for  Only  S1.50 

P.  LUCAS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  B,      WHITTIER,  CAL. 

AUCTION    MANUAL  1916  RULES 

'^'^^^  *  AV^l^     Conventions,     Suggestions 
BRIDGE  CLUB,  Boston,  120  Boylston  Street 

By  mail:  SO  cents  in  keratol  leather,  25  cents  in  paper. 


Flood  the  Presidt'iit  states  his  deter- 
iiiination  to  prolonu;  netiotiatioiis  with 
Germany  no  Ioniser  if  t  he  coniinjj-  eom- 
munieatiou  from  Berlin  should  fail 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  United  States. 

Ambas-atlor  Pag(>  is  instructed  to  make  a 
seooiul  demand  upon  England  for  an 
exjjlanation  of  the  seizure  of  American 
mails,  and  also  to  insist  upon  an  answer 
to  this  (lovernment's  protest  against 
the  "trading  with  the  enemy  act." 

February  22. — The  President  emphatically 
rejects  proposals  made  by  members  of 
his  party  in  Congress  which  would 
relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  forcing 
an  issue  with  Germany  over  the  new 
submarine  declaration. 

GENERAL. 

February  19. — I.  T.  T.  Lincoln,  escaped 
German  spy,  is  catight  by  the  Federal 
police  in  New^  York  City. 

February  21. — Representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
of  the  coal-mine  operators  meet  in  New 
York  in  an  attempt  to  avert  a  great 
coal  strike  after  March  31,  when  the 
existing  agi-eement  between  them  will 
expire. 

February  22. — Nine  are  killed  and  o\er 
75  injured  in  a  wTeck  near  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railway,  when  a  local 
train  crashes  into  the  rear  of  a  halted 
express. 
Harry  Morgenthaii,  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key, arrives  in  New  York  from  P^urope. 


Proof. — "  My  books  are  to  me  like  old 
friends." 

"  Yes,  I  notice  you  rarely  cut  them." — 
Baltimore  American. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  thii)  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  wor<ls,  the  Funk  &  \^'agualts  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  R.  I.,"  Overbrook,  Kan. — "Kindly  furnish 
tlip  correct  punctuation  of  the  following  sentence: 
'  Tliat  that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not  is  not  that 
so.'" 


"That  that  is, 
not  that  so?" 


is;    that  that  is  not,  is  not.     Is 


"E.  I.."  Luverne,  Minn. — "Please  explain  the 
construction  of  where  in  the  sentence,  '  In  the 
tropics  where  the  heat  is  inten.se  Uttle  meat  is 
eaten.'  Also,  the  construction  of  when  in  tliis 
sentence,  'A  guest  is  unwelcome  when  he  stops  too 
long.  ■ ' ' 

Where  is  used  as  an  adverb  to  introduce  the 
adverbial  clause,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  which 
modifies  the  verb  is  eaten.  When  is  an  adverb  and 
introduces  the  adverbial  clause,  when  he  stays  too 
long,  wliich  modifies  the  verb  is. 

"  F.  T.,  '  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — "  For  how  long 
a  period  does  the  copyriglit  law  protect  an  author 
or  publisher?" 

The  Copyright  Act  of  England  1,1911)  extends 
the  right  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years  after  his  death.  .  .  .  The  Copyright 
Act  of  the  United  States  passed  .Iidy  1,  1909, 
makes  the  term  of  copyright  twenty-eight  years 
with  the  right  of  renewal  for  twenty-eight  years 
on  application  within  one  year  prior  to  the  expira- 
ation  of  the  existing  term,  with  a  corresponding 
renewal  right  covering  copyrights  granted  imder 
previous  statutes. 

"J.  C.  AV,"  Lynchbiug,  Va. — "Is  it  correct  to 
say,  ■  In  regular  sequence, '  or  '  In  proper  sequence ' ; 
or" is  it  preferable  to  simply  say,  '  lu  sequence'?" 

Inasmuch  as  sequence  has  been  quaUfled  as 
"faire"    ('Shakespeare,    1593);     "neare"    (Bacon, 


Travel  and  Pesorr  Directoru 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


NASSAU  and  FLORIDA 

Delightful  tours  with  prolonged  stays  at 
the  best  hotels  of  beautiful  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas.  Havana,  Palm  Beach  and  other 
fashionable  resorts  of  the  famous  Florida 
East  Coast.  Optional  extensions  to 
Jamaica  and  Panama.  Departures  every 
week. 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable  New  Feature 

On  arrival  at  Pasadena  our  parties  will 
travel  through  Southern  California  by 
automobile.  Departures  twice  a  week — 
Tuesdays  via  Apache  Trail  and  Wednes- 
days via  Grand  Canyon. 

South  America 

Semi-private  tours,  Feb.  26  and  Mar.  15. 

Japan  and  China 

Small  parties,  including  the  Philippines, 
Mar.  2  and  25. 

Lait  Cmise  to  the  Weit  Indies,  March  11. 

Send  for   booklet   desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boiton 

New  York        Pliila.       Chicago      San  Fiancisco 


TOUR    TO    YELLOWSTONE    PARK, 
ALASKA  and  the  NORTHWEST 

June  28.    Two"Months.    Small   Party.    .Send 
for  Itinerary. 

EDWIN  C  ATKINSON,   112  North  I9tb  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  BUREAU 

of  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

THE  LUREOFTHE  EAST 
WAS  NEVER  GREATER  NOR 
THE     WAV      MORE     OPEN 

VISIT   JAPAN    IN1916 

LOW  RATES,  EVERY  COM  FORT 

UNRIVALLED    LEADERSHIP 

Sail  from  San  Francisco,  March  25,  July  1 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


GO  AT  MV  EXPENSE  TO  CALIFORNIA, 
.South  America,  or  elsewliere,  by  forming  a 
small  party.  Established  1900.  Address: 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  Street, 
Broolvlyn,  N.  Y. 


Luxurious  Journeys 

THE  FJORDS  AND  GLACIERS  OF  ALASKA 
THE  YELLOWSTONE.     CALIFORNIA,     THE  ROCKIES 

Hundreds  of  miles  by  touring  car. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,    149  Tremont  St.,   BOSTON 

THE  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Why  not  a    week   or    two    at      ^^.^^^ 
America's  Greatest  Pleasur 
Resort?   The  St.  Charles 
is  on  the  board-wallc  and 
assures  you  of  the  best  of 
accommodations    and     a 
table    unapproached    by 
thatofany  hotel  in  Atlan-  ^, 
tic  City.  Write  for  booklet.  '^il'J 


"This  Trip  Cures  The  Blues'' 

It's  a  stay-at-home  journey — little  expense — no  fatifrue. 
You  enjoy  the  odd  sights  without  the  fuss  and  muss  and  dust. 
You  take  this  trip  in  your  rocking-chair — you  go  '* Smiling 
'Round  the  World**  with  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who 
conducts  you  to  all  the  big  aiVo  little  LAUGHS  along 
the  way.  You'll  enjoy  every  minute.  Many  Kodak 
pictures,  too,  in  this  delightful  BOOK.  Price  $1.50, 
postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.       New  York  and  London 


CI 0551  tied    Colunui5 


REAL   ESTATE 


You'd  LIKE  IT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
MARYLAND  OR  VIRGINIA.  Farm 
Lands  $l.i.00  per  acre  up.  Easy  terms.  On 
railroad,  near  market.  Write  for  list.  Mild 
summers,  short  winters,  good  markets.  If 
you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  interested 
in  The  South,  will  send  you  year's  subscrip- 
tion free  to  Southern  Homeseeker.  Write 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  A?t.,  Norfolk*  West- 
em  Ry.,  301  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  golf  links:  never  occu- 
pied: eight  room?,  two  baths:  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Cleai-water,  Fla. 


DVPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  12.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfi  s.,  J.  G.  Uurkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL.\YS.  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  MiHsirel  Material,  Jokes, 
Recitations,  Tableaux.  Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  I'p 
Goods.   Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds ot  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  t)WKN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  releiouces.  Best  results.  Sci\d 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  3J»  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  1).  C. 


PERSONAL 


CA.SH  —  For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IMPROVE    YOVR    ENGLISH 

"PRACTICAL  MODERN  ENGLISH" 
by  Haivard  graduate;  IS  lessons;  minimum 
of  grammar,  maximum  of  exercises.  First- 
Year  Latin,  success  guaranteed.  Matteson 
Correspondence  School,  30  E.  4ind  St.,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers  "  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE. 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  $15.00  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  tor  catalogue  Vlb. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPC)RIUM  (Estab. 
1892J.  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Cliicago,  Illinois. 


AUTOMOBILE    ACCESSORIES 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS:  Vou  are 
kicking  a'bout  the  price  of  g.isoline;  buy  Car- 
bonyoid;  equals  gasoline  at  '2'jca  eallon, 
eliminates  carbon,  increases  power,  "longer 
life  to  your  motor.  $1.00  tube  equals  40 
g.tlions  gasoline.  Carbonvoid  Oieiuical 
Works,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


COULD  YOU  SEI.L-Oasolineat  2';c.-» 
gallon?  If  so,  sell  C.trbonvoid  to  automo- 
bilists  for  J I  00:  SlUi'V  profit.  Jl  00  tube 
equivalent  of  40  g.illons  ot  g.tsoline.  KV;- 
moves  cirbon.  Sample  60c.  Gasoline  going 
up.    Carbonvoid  Works,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
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1605);  "invariable"  (Grove,  1843);  "proper" 
(Herbert  Spencer,  1862),  and  "regular"  (Mac- 
donald,  1866)  the  expressions  are  accepted  as 
good  English. 

"  D.  V.  D.,"  Concord,  Neb. — "  (1)  Is  a  child  an 
offspring  before  birth,  or  only  after  it  is  delivered? 
(2)  Presuming  that  it  is  not  an  offspring  till  after 
birth,  would  not  the  following  be  erroneous: 
'Murdering  their  unborn  offspring'?" 

(1)  It  is  a  fetus  before  birth,  and  a  child  after  it. 
(2)  To  the  Lexicographer  "unborn  offspring"  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  "offspring"  is  that 
which  springs  from,  or  is  the  progeny  of,  any 
person,  ?.iiimal,  or  plant,  and  can  not  be  correctly 
spoken  of  as  imbom.  Substitute  "child"  for 
"offspring." 

"C.  E.,"  Findlay.  Ohio. — "Kindly  give  the 
meaning  of  the  word  decoding  as  used  in  the 
following  sentence:    'I  am  decoding  a  dispatch.'" 

The  word  decoding  is  the  present  participle  of 
the  verb  decode,  which  means  to  decipher  a  code. 
The  verb  and  its  inflections  are  of  recent  origin, 
dating  possibly  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  prior  to  which  time  the  word 
deciphering  was  used. 

"R.  W.  B.,"  Hopewell,  N.  Y. — "^Vhat  is 
'AI.M.E.'  an  abbreviation  of?" 

The  abbreviation  "M.M.E."  stands  for  "]Ma.s- 
ter  of  Mechanical  Engineering." 

"L.  E.  B.,"  Ellenton,  S.  C. — "Please  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  Albania." 

The  capital  of  Albania  is  Durazzo. 

"T.  F.  G.,"  Fayetteville,  Tenn. — "Please  give 
tlie  current  meaning  of  the  term  Militarism,  as 
applied  to  the  present  war,  and  as  opposed  to  the 
idja  of  Commercialism." 

Militarism  is  the  giving  of  undue  prominence 
to  military  training  and  military  glory ;  the  main- 
tenance of  government  by  military  force;  war- 
like or  miUtary  spirit;  used  now  mostly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  European  policy  of  maintaining  great 
standing  armies.  Commercialisiyi  is  the  domi- 
nation of  the  merely  commercial  spirit. 

"  H.  L.,"  Norwood,  Ohio. — "  Kindly  give  me  (1) 
rule  for  dropping  e  in  words  when  adding  suffix 
-able,  as  changeable,  acknowledgment,  etc.;  (2) 
rule  for  words  ending  in  -ible  and  -able." 

(1)  Words  ending  in  a  soft  sound  of  "g"  or 
"c"  retain  the  final  "e"  before  adding  the  suffix, 
otherwise  the  "e"  is  dropt.  (2)  While  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  regarding  the  adding  of  the 
suffixes  -able  and  -ible  in  making  adjectives  from 
verbs,  the  general  rule  is  that  words  taken  into 
English  through  the  French  take  the  sulBx  -able, 
while  those  taken  direct  from  the  Latin  take  the 
suffix  -ible. 

"M.  S.,"  Boonville,  Mo. — "  (1)  Why  is  .South 
Dakota  abbreviated  S.  D.  and  North  Dakota 
JV.  Dak.?  (2)  What  is  the  abbreviation  used  in 
business  for  midnight  and  for  noon?" 

(1)  Local  usage  may  vary  as  to  these  abbrevia- 
tions, but  the  official  abbreviations  used  by  the 
Post-Office  Department  for  these  two  States  are 
N.  Dak.  and  S.  Dak.  respectively.  (2)  The  ab- 
breviation for  midnight,  as  used  in  business,  is 
12  P.M.,  and  for  noon  12  m. 


Two  excursions  sailing  about  June 
14th  and  15th  to  Fort  Yukon,  on  the 
Yukon  River,  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Your  only  opportunity  to  see  the 
matchless  glory  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
on  this  Continent.  No  wide  ocean  to 
cross.  Frequent  Sailings,  High  Class 
Service,  Special  Rates.  Early  reserva- 
tions necessary.  Write  today  for  Free 
Booklets. 


HERMAN  WEICCP.A. 
lOlW.WashJngtonSt.diicago 


A.  F.  ZIPF,  T.  M. 
800  Alaska  Bid;.,  Seattle, Wash. 


WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


Serves  more  people  in 
more  ways  than  any 
Institution  of  its  J^ind 
in  the  world. 


Johns-Manville 

ASBESTOS  ROOHNGS 

For  Industrial  Purposes 


Eighth  New  York  Coast  Artillery  Armory 
Pilcher  &>  Tachau,  Architects 


On  the  World's  Largest  Armory 

THE  architects  and  state  authorities  chose  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofing  because  of  the  fire-proof,  -weather-proof,  imperishable 
nature  of  its  composite  materials — and  because  it  is  the  only- 
roofing  with  these  distinctive  properties  which  can  be  laid  in  unit  or 
monolithic  construction  on  both  flat  and  sloping  surfaces.     Behind 
this  roofing,  as  well  as  behind  other  Johns-Manville  Roofing,  is 

Johns-Manville  Roofing  Responsibility 

— a  business  principle  carried  out  in  practice  by  means  of  an  exclusive  system  of 
Roofing  Registration  originated  and  maintained  by  only  this  company.  Through 
J-M  Roofing  Registration  you  can  place  your  J-M  Roofing  permanently  in  the 
care  of  this  organization,  which  in  fifty  years  has  never  refused  to  make  good  any 
just  and  reasonable  complaint. 

J-M  Roofings  Include  a  Roofing  for  Every  Purpose 

J-M  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing  for  flat  roofs — J-M  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  for  sloping  surfaces 
— J-M  Regal,  the  best  rubber-type  roofing,  and  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles  for  residences. 
It  is  part  of  Johns-Manville  Roofing  Service  to  help  you  find  the  right  roofing  for  your  purpose. 
Address  your  inquiry  to  the  Roofing  Service  Department  of  the  nearest  J-M  Branch. 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are'examined,  approved,  classified  and  labelled  b^  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
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Louisville 

Newark 

Philadelphia 
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Chicago 
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TBI  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


^j  Or    Young   Men 
*'^a^  and  Marriage — 

By  Sir  Tlwmas  (JlcHihton.  M.D.,  LL.U. 
Marriage  is  the  natural  aim  of  and  the  ideal  state  for  everybody. 
A  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or 
later  is  absolutely  essential  to  mental  and  physical  health  and 
happiness.  Dr.  Clouston  presents  a  stirring  and  practical  mes- 
sage on  the  problems  of  sex.  parenthood,  etc..  in  this  attractive 
and  reasonably  priced  volume.  I'Jmo.  cloth,  148pp.,  $1.00  net. 
Average  carriage  charges  8c  extra. 

Fniik  &  Wagiialls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


on  the  Management  of  Her  Own  Health  and  On  tbe 
Treatment  of  Some  of  the  Complaints  Inetdontal 
to  Her  Sci.  By  Dr.  P.  H.  Chavasse,  F.R.C.S. 
Covers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  that  have  an  in- 
timate relationship  with  the  married  state.  Evei? 
woman,  old  or  young,  can  profit  by  the  wise 
counsel  and  advice  given  in  this  volume. 

Cloth  bound.  By  mail,  postpaid,  tl .00 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fonilh  Ave,,  New  Tort,  N.  T. 


"No  otfier  climate  in  the  world  offers  the  advantages  of 
Silver  City's" — for  curing  Tuberculosis. 

.So  says  .Alfred  Stengel.  M.D.,  Profes,sor  of  Medicine.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
Tuberculosis  experts,  after  years  of  experience  with  this  section. 

.\nd  so  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A.,  decided  when  he  located  the  new  $1,500,000  Government 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  (shown  below)  near  Silver  City,  N.  M.  After  treating  hundreds  of  tuberculosis  patients  here  he 
writes:   "Results  have  fully  justified  this  choice." 

This  climate  offers  ideal  conditions  for  out-door  living  the  whole  year  round — a  combination  of  mild  winters,  pleasant 
summers,  dryness,  perfect  protection  from  wind  and  storms,  almost  year  round  sunshine  and  an  altitude  of  6000  feet. 

Silver  City  is  a  modern,  progressive  city  of  4000,  with  excellent  school  facilities,  pure  water,  etc.  It  is  the  center  oi 
a  rich  mining  and  stock  raising  commiuiity.    Fine  sanatoria  and  other  accommodations     O  •!  f^*  m 

for  health  seekers.     For  other  information  and  literature,  address  ^1  I  V^l*     1      llXT 

Carl  Hinton,  Secretar.v,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  102  Texas  Street,     K^**  V  ^/i       Vi/A  L  V 

New  Mexico 


/ 
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The  Car  of  No  /Zegrefs 

— — ^ 


KING 


EIGHT 
CYLINDER 

Offers  Nothing  "Medium"  But  Its  Price 

In  mechanical  superiority,  riding  luxury,  coach  design 
and  world-wide  prestige,  it  is  distinctly  a  "salon"  car 


PIONEER  of  its  class,  the  King  occupies  the 
unique  position  of  being  purchased  "in  spite 
of  "  its  moderate  price,  as  well  as  because  of  it. 
Those  who  would  willingly  pay  more  than  is  asked 
for  the  King  find  the  necessity  gone  when  confronted 
with  this  car's  remarkable  performance  and  luxury. 
"Challenger"  Model  E  embodies  improvements 
and  refinements  in  eight  cylinder  construction  which 
could  be  offered  only  by  a  Company  that  has  had  its 
"Eights"  in  operation  all  over  Amerxca  and  in  thirty 
foreign  lands  for  over  a  year,  there  b^ing  more  King 
eight  cylinder  cars  in  owners'  hands  than  any  other 
make  save  one.  Aluminum  pistons  of  special  King 
design,  the  latest  advance  in  automobile  engineer- 
ing, are  a  feature  of  this  car.  They  increase  engine 
power  and  resist  carbon. 


The  new  Model  E  is  offered  to  the  public  after 
months  of  the  roughest  handling,  the  trials  extending 
from  the  hilly  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
blizzard-swept  mountain  passes  of  Colorado.  It  has 
conquered  every  variety  of  road-way  and  extreme 
of  climate,  under  the  fault-hunting  eyes  of  our 
engineer  corps. 

In  congested  city  traffic  the  Kmg  Eight  will  creep 
along  in  "high,"  and,  when  an  opening  comes,  dart 
away  with  locomotive  speed  at  the  movement  of  a 
finger.  Sudden  hills  are  taken  with  a  hum  instead  of 
a  throb,  and  with  scarcely  ever  a  change  of  gears. 
Simplicity  and  ease  of  operation  make  it  the  ideal  car 
for  women  who  drive,  and  its  extreme  economy  in 
fuel,  oil  and  tires  is  only  another  proof  of  high  engine 
efficiency.  Will  you  be  content  with  less  than  a  King? 


"Challenger"  Model  E,  7-Passenger  Touring,  60  Horse-power,  $1350 
"Reliani  f"  Model  D,  5-Passenger  Touring,  40-45  Horse-power,  $1150 
"Corsair"  3-Seat  Roadster,  $1350.      Sedan  "All-Weather"  Car,   $1900 

Catalogue  on  request,  with  name  of  nearest  dealer 

KING    MOTOR    CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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NATION-WIDE  PRESS-POLL  ON  SIZE  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 


A  BABEL  OF  OPINIONS  about  preparedness  from  many 
and  opposing  sides  is  heard  in  the  land,  to  the  be- 
-  wilderment  of  the  citizen  and  his  legislators,  so  that  not 
a  few  editorial  observers  dread  lest  in  the  confusion  of  counsel 
our  Government  fail  to  accomplish  anything  actual  in  the  way 

of  adequate  defense. 
The  more  ardent 
proponents  of  i)re- 
paredness,  we  read, 
want  an  army  and 
navy  big  enough  to 
"lick  the  world" 
and  to  "keep  it 
licked."  Their  stand 
is  revolting  to  those 
of  pacifist  leaning, 
who  say  we  shall  be 
in  less  danger  of  war 
henceforward  than 
we  have  been  for 
half  a  century,  be- 
cause after  the  great 
conflict  in  Europe 
is  over  the  belliger- 
ents will  be  "bled 
white"  and  unable 
to  renew  hostilities 
in  any  direction  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred 
years.  Others  try 
to  take  some  mid- 
dle ground.  In  or- 
der to  explore  and 
map  out  this  jungle 
of  conflicting  opin- 
ion and  find  what 
paths  best  penetrate  it  to  the  clear  country  beyond,  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  made  inquiry  of  500  editors  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  on  three  points:  First,  how  large  an  army  we  should 
have;  secondly,  how  large  a  navy;  and  finally,  whether  there  is 
reason  to  fear  the  peril  of  militarism  in  increasing  both  branches 
of  our  defense.     The  replies  are  here  impartially  recorded,  and. 
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LT.-GEN.  NELSON  A.  MILES. 

He  advocates  expansion  of  the  National 
Guard  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  con- 
tinental anny,  and  recommends  a  regular 
army  of  150,000.  The  "  overseas  expedi- 
tions "  to  invade  this  country,  he  claims, 
"  spring  from  the  minds  of  men  writing 
about  preparedness  who  know  less  about 
preparedness  than  anything  else." 


SO  that  they  may  be  the  more  intelligibly  Considered,  are  cast 
into  the  five  geographical  sections  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  the 
Gulf  Region,  the  East  Mississippi  Valley,  the  West  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 
The  vote  as  a  whole  across  the  country  shows  the  average 
estimate  for  the  reg- 
ular army  to  be 
285,078  and  for  the 
reserve  1,215,359. 
As  to  the  Navy  40 
per  cent,  of  our  re- 
plies on  this  point 
favor  a  navy  second 
only  to  Great  Brit- 
ain's, while  GO  per 
cent,  favor  a  navy 
as  large  as  any  in 
the  world.  Taking 
the  Atlantic  coast 
press  first,  we  find 
that  of  the  many 
estimates  on  the  size 
of  our  regular  army, 
66  journals  recom- 
mend in  the  average 
a  force  of  323,180 
men,  and  for  a  re- 
serve 34  vote  for 
a  quota  of  978,823. 
Where  no  precise 
figure  is  given,  the 
editor  expresses  his 
judgment  in  more 
general  terms,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  roll- 
call  of  the  States 
which  is  to  follow.  Yet  the  complexion  of  opinion  may  be  indi- 
rectly ascertained  if  we  remark  that  along  this  seaboard  only 
11  journals  fear  militarism  in  increasing  the  Army  and  Navy, 
while  85  have  no  such  sense  of  alarm.  Thirty  reveal  a  quali- 
fied view,  some  seeing  no  such  danger  in  a  democracy  like  ours, 
where  the  people  rule,  especially  if  the  increases  in  our  defense  are 


Copyriglitcd  by  Harris  H,  Ewing. 

ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY, 

President  of  (he  General  Board  of  the 
Navy,  wliich  recommends  that  "the  Navy 
of  the  United  States  should  ultimately  be 
equal  to  the  most  powerful  maintained  by 
any  other  nation  in  the  world,"  and  that 
while  the  increase  should  be  made  gradu- 
ally year  by  year,  the  goal  desiretl  should 
be  attained  not  later  than  1925. 
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rcasonaVilc;  or,  if  (here  is  any  dan- 
ger, it  is  rather  that  \ve  shall  be 
pounced  upon  in  a  defenseless 
condition.  As  to  the  size  of  our 
Navy,  36  editors  along  tho  At- 
lantic coast  say  it  should  be  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
whom  we  can  not  overtake  in  this 
branch  of  defense,  according  to 
several,  while  one  editor  believes 
that  if  we  were  to  make  any  such 
ambitious  attempt  we  should 
sooner  or  later  find  ourselves  at 
war  with  England.  But  35  edi- 
tors of  this  region  speak  for  a  na\  y 
as  large  as  any  in  the  world,  if  not 
larger,  because  of  our  vast  coast- 
Kne,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  which  must 
be  protected  at  home  and  on  the 
seas  of  the  world.  Compulsory 
military  training,  differentiated 
variously  from  compulsory  ser- 
vice, is  well  esteemed  in  this 
section  and  in  all  others  by  a 
host  of  editors  who  believe  that 
we  can  thus ,  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  reserve  dependable  and 
quickly  to  be  mobiUzed  and  at 
the  same  time  impart  to  our 
youth  needful  discipline,  both  mental  and  physical.  Moreover, 
such  training  is  described  by  one  authority  as  a  sure  "antidote 
for  the  hyphen,"  and  several  journals  indorse  the  dictum  of 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood  that  "with  manhood  suffrage  goes 
manhood  service." 

In  the  Gulf  Region  the  average  figure  for  the  regular  army 
is  set  at  315,263  and  for  the  reserves  at  1,575,000.  Here  8 
opinions  advocate  a  navy  second  only  to  Great  Britain's  and 
14  a  navy  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  any  other  in  the 
world.  Asked  if  they  see  any  peril  of  militarism,  24  editors 
pronounce  an  emphatic  negative,  7  an  equally  positive  yes, 
and  8  hold  a  qualified  view. 

Entering  the  East  Mississippi  Valley,  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  the  suggestion,  which  becomes  notably  frequent  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  militarism  if  the 
Government  manufactures  all  its  own  ships  and  armament  and 
munitions.  Adverse  critics,  however,  hold  that  if  this  were 
done,  the  pork-barrel  methods  with  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priations would  find  activity  in  a  new  and  larger  field,  and  one 
of  them — the  Chicago  Daily  Newfi — proffers  another  reason 
against  such  Government  ownership  as  follows: 

"When  munitions  of  war  are  manufactured  here  in  private 
plants  and  are  sold  to  other  countries,  gi-eat  facilities  are  main- 
tained which  can  instantly  be  called  upon  to  relieve  our  own 
needs  in  case  of  war.  Whereas,  if  the  American  Government 
were  to  do  this  manufacturing  and  attempt  to  sell  part  of  the 
product  abroad,  it  would  at  once  be  embarrassed  by  foreign  pro- 
test. When  the  munitions  are  produced  here  by  private  corpora- 
tions the  Government  is  not  involved,  and  the  factories  are  able 
to  reach  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a 
valuable  asset  for  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  proposal  to 
have  the  Government  manufacture  all  the  war-materials  that 
will  be  needed  is  unwise  and  should  not  be  considered." 

In  this  East  Mississippi  Valley  region  we  find  that  the  average 
estimate  of  the  regular  army  is^-set  at  319,363  and  of  the  re- 
serve at  1,118,750..  Our  Navy  should  be  second  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  20  out  of  50  editors,  and  30  say  it 
should  be  as  great  as  any  in  the  world.  Only  five  journals 
express  a  fear  of  militarism,  18  qualify  their  opinion,  and  60  put 
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A  DANGEROUS  PET. 

■Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


the  probability  out  of  court  en- 
tirely. But  when  we  cross  the 
Father  of  Waters  and  inspect 
the  stretch  of  States  from  Min- 
nesota to  Oklahoma,  we  learn 
that  out  of  130  journals  27 
see  militarism  as  an  actual  men- 
ace, 39  think  it  may  or  may  not 
supervene,  according  to  condi- 
tions, while  64  are  convinced  that 
we  are  in  no  danger.  The  aver- 
age regular-army  estimate  here 
is  225,246,  and  for  the  reserve 
790,588.  A  navy  second  only  to 
Great  Britain's  is  advocated  by 
26  editors,  while  30  would  have 
one  as  large  as  any  in  the  world. 
So  also  in  the  Far  West  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast   we    meet    with 

16  editors  who  favor  a  navy 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, while  32  want  one  as  great 
as  any  other  nation's.  Then  we 
find  the  regular-army  estimate 
here  to  be  245,365  and  the  reserve 
1,613,636;  and  while  9  journals 
point  out  the  menace  of  militarism, 

17  qualify  their  statement,  and 
50  see  no  peril  whatever.  Among 
the  grand  total  of  qualified  opin- 
ions many  show  no  fear  of  a  navy,  however  large,  but  they 
picture  a  large  standing  army  as  a  menace  to  be  forever  avoided. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  know  just  what  the  spokesmen  of  pre- 
paredness are  preparing  for,  we  may  quote  from  a  leader  of  this 
section  of  public  feeling,  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  points 
out  that: 

"If  the  United  States  is  to  secure  itself  against  the  perils 
which  wiU  threaten  it  when  the  present  world-war  is  over,  we 
must  put  aside  the  old  notion  of  trailing  as  a  nav'al  Power.  Our 
position  in  international  politics  wiU  then  be  more  isolated  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  and  we  shall  have  far  greater  responsi- 
bilities to  live  up  to.  We  shall  have  to  put  real  power  behind  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  other  national  policies  if  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  to  respect  them.  It  is  useless  to  delude  ourselves  any 
longer  with  empty  phrases  and  half-way  measures.  We  might 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  a  luivy  second  to  none  and  a  real 
army,  based  on  some  form  of  universal  service,  are  the  only  sure 
foundations  on  which  to  base  our  international  prestige  and 
safety." 

The  exactly  opposite  view-point  is  held,  among  others,  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which  believes  we  should  have  an 
army  "just  large  enough  to  police  the  country  properly,"  while 
"it  is  manifestly  absurd"  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Navy  "as 
if  we  were  menaced  bj'  an  enemy  immediate  or  prospecti\T." 
The  feeling  about  militarism,  entertained  by  those  that  consider 
it  a  peril,  is  defined  by  this  journal  thus: 

"Every  army  officer  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject  has  urged 
conscription,  and,  indeed,  unless  that  is  resorted  to,  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Army  materially.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  escape  from  militarism,  which  means 
enforced  military  service  and  all  that  the  word  implies." 

The  middle  ground  is  represented  by  the  Leadv-ille  (Col.) 
Herald-Democrat ,  which  says  that  of  course  we  are  all  in  fa^■or 
of  adequate  defense,  but  just  what  this  moans  is  so  ditlicult  to 
know  that  "advocates  of  the  most  extreme  military  and  na\al 
preparations  have  the  advantage  in  argument,  as  they  can  say 
we  must  be  prepared  for  'any  emergency.' "  On  tho  other  hand, 
"the  wisest,  tho  not  the  most  popular,  statesmanship  would 
counsel  a  waiting  policy  until  after  tho  war,  in  (ho  mci»"- 
timo  continuing  our  normal  military  and  naval  dovolopment." 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  VICTOR  BLUE.  MAJOK-GENERAL  HUGH  L.   SCOTT. 

ARMY  AND   NAVY  AUTHORITIES. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD. 


Admiral  Fletcher,  commancling  the  Atlantic  fleet,  stated  in  Ms  annual  report  that  it  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  officers  and  men  and  the 
lack  of  fast  armored  ships,  fast  Ught  cruisers,  and  the  limitations  of  our  submarines.  Rear-Admiral  Blue  informed  Congress  that  the  Navy  is 
r^ady  now  to  meet  any  enemy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  that  the  shortage  of  men  in  the  Atlantic  fleet  has  been  remedied.  Major-General 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff,  tiiinks  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  an  enemy  to  land  a  force  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  advocates  an  army  of 
2,000,000  and  compulsory  military  service.  Major-General  Wood  believes  that  "with  manhood  suffrage  goes  manhood  .service"  and  wants  an 
army  of  210,000  and  trained  reserves  of  2.000,000.    He  claims  our  coast  would  be  in  danger  from  a  well^organized  force  of  150,000. 


So  much  for  a  bird's-eye  glance  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.  To  note  how  shades  of  opinion  interweave  in  par- 
ticular localities,  we  must  examine  the  States  individually. 

THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD 
Maine 

Five  out  of  six  journals  in  this  State  see  no  danger  of  mili- 
tarism in  increasing  our  Army  and  Nayj-  for  adequate  defense. 
As  to  what  is  adequate  the  Portland  Express- Advertiser 
thinks  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  experts, 
but  adds  that  the  volunteer  system  is  unsafe  and  "the  Govern- 
ment might  as  well  resort  to  it  for  the  raising  of  necessary 
revenue  as  for  raising  an  army  or  navy  for  defense-purposes." 
It  suggests  that  we  adopt  "a  system  of  training  the  potential 
soldier,  somewhat  after  the  model  of  Switzerland."  Compulsory 
training  is  also  urged  by  the  editor  of  the  Bath  Times,  who 
believes  "from  experience  as  a  National  Guard  officer"  that 
wliile  the  General-Staff  plan  prescribes  the  absolute  minimum 
size  for  our  Army,  he  would  prefer  a  system  by  which  "every 
able-bodied  male  citizen  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
should  be  required  to  undergo  a  full  year  of  military  train- 
ing in  the  regular  army,  or  the  equivalent  in  serAnce  in  the 
National  Guard  or  other 
military  force."  As  for  the 
Navy,  we  are  advised  that 
we  should  have  a  fleet  in 
the  Atlantic  "at  least  equal  to  Germany's" 
and  another  in  the  Pacific  "at  least  equal  to 
Japan's,  with  sufficient  additional  vessels  to 
render  the  necessary  detached  service." 
The  Biddeford  Journal  thinks  we  should 
have  an  army  of  ' '  not  less  than  500,000  regu- 
lars, with  twice  as  many  in  the  reserve,  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  emergencies,"  and  a  navy  "as 
large  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain."  The  Portland 
Press  favors  an  army  of  250,000  regulars, 
25,000  officers,  and  a  reserve  of  500,000,  with 
a  navy  of  48  battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers 
and  200  submarines,  while  a  navy  effective 
for  the  patrol  and  protection  of  our  coast- 


IT  S  TIME  TO  LAY  ASIDE  THE  OLD 
SQUIRKEL-GUN." 


lines  is  recommended    by   the  Auburn    Free  —  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Press,  and  an  army,  available  in  emergency,  of  not  less  than 
500,000.  Much  less  expansive  proposals  come  from  the  Sko- 
hegan  Independent  Reporter,  which  beheves  that,  if  by  an  army 
is  meant  the  number  of  men  continually  under  arms,  the  pres- 
ent authorized  strength  is  about  sufficient.  Yet  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  "at  least  a  million  men  of  the  citizen-soldier 
type,"  and  the  Navy  ought  to  be  "just  large  enough  to  protect 
continental  United  States,  including  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Alaska,"  for  "protection  of  outlying  possessions  should  be 
an  incidental  consideration."  Alt  ho  this  observer  considers 
the  peril  of  militarism  worth  pondering  upon,  he  feels,  never- 
theless, that  the  menace  of  it  is  "very  remote." 

New  Hampshire 
The  Manchester  Union,  which  favors  universal  compulsory 
service  and  a  navy  as  great  as  the  navies  of  "any  two  possible 
adversaries,"  says  that  to  talk  of  militarism  as  a  possible  danger 
in  a  democracy  is  "farcical":  and  the  Concord  Monitor  thinks 
"we  need  some  militarism  in  this  country  to 
offset  the  growing  and  general  slackness  in 
manners  and  morals."  Other  journals  ex- 
press similar  ^-iews  on  this  subject,  and  the 
Somersworth  Free  Press  remarks  that  "the 
great  peril  is  in  our  failure  to  realize  the  fact 
that  a  proper  military  and  naval  force  means 
not  only  peace  for  us,  but  also  ability  on  our 
part  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world."  For  a  standing  army  the  quota  of 
200,000  is  favored  by  the  Portsmouth  Chron- 
icle, with  "a  citizens'  army  in  each  State 
ten  times  as  large."  At  the  same  time  this 
journal  desires  a  navy  "even  large  enough  to 
require  England  to  respect  our  rights  upon 
the  high  seas." 

Vermont 
The  Rutland  Herald  shows  a  Uke  feeling  in 
suggesting  that  we  have  a  navy  "as  large  as 
England's,  beginning  Avith  the  Naval  Board's 
program  and  extending  over  a  tenn  of  five 
years."  This  journal's  regular-army  estimate 
is  100,000  men,  with  an  increase  of  officers 
available  for  National  Guard  instruction.      It 
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CLAUDE    KITCHIN. 

CLASHING   LEADERS  IN  THE   PREPAREDNESS-CONGRESS. 


JAMES  R.  MANN. 


Keen  interest  attaches  to  the  spectacle  of  Minority-Leader  Mann  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  party  lines  for  the  time  forgotten,  working 
side  by  side  on  the  floor  for  preparedness-measures  while  Majority-Leader  Kitchin.  who  thinks  diCFerently,  sits  silent  and  aloof. 


favors  the  Federalization  of  the  National  Guard,  which  should  be 
built  up  as  fast  as  possible,  and  says  that  the  men  should  be  paid 
"in  consideration  of  voluntary  enlistment  in  time  of  war." 
As  for  militarism,  The  Herald  considers  that  the  only  peril  of  it 
comes  from  "permitting  politics  to  enter  into  and  dominate 
plans."  The  Burlington  Free  Press  also  supports  the  project  of  a 
"nationalized  militia,"  would  have  it  "a  national  guard  worthy 
of  the  name,  1,500,000  strong,"  and  favors  an  army  of  200,000. 
For  our  first  line  of  defense  we  should  have  a  navy  "second 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,"  toward  which  end  we  should 
build  at  once  "a  squadron  of  battle-cruisers  with  ocean-going 
submarines  and  plenty 


get  rusty."  We  should  have  a  navy  "as  large  as  any  other 
Power,"  observ'es  this  journal,  which  has  no  fear  of  militarism. 
Yet  the  Springfield  Reporter  tells  us  that  "unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  the  limit  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  real  militarism 
with  conscription  and  all  of  the  accompaniments,  which  will  be 
necessary  in  case  war  with  Germany  ever  comes,"  it  would  not 
advocate  an  increase  in  army  or  navy  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  is  better  to  have  a  small  increase,  "on  the 
ground  that  the  nation  is  growing  and  exigencies  may  call 
for  its  use,  and  refuse  even  to  consider  the  proposition  of 
participation    in   such  a  world-wide    war  as    at    present    rages 

across  the  water."     If 


of  aeroplanes  to  serve 
as  eyes  for  our  fleet." 
As  to  militarism,  this 
journal  says  that  "so 
long  as  we  cultivate  the 
right  spirit  as  to  the 
avoidance  of  territorial 
aggression,  the  size  of 
our  army  and  navy  wiU 
not  imperil  our  peace, 
but  will  tend  to  ward 
off  war."  Militarism 
is  a  "chimerical"  peril, 
according  to  the  Water- 
bury  Record,  but  the 
"immediate  and  insis- 
tent" one  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  defensive 
forces.  Therefore  we 
should  have  just  as 
large  an  army  and 
navy  as  "  non-partizan, 

patriotic  experts"  believe  necessary.  We  need  a  navy 
"larger  and  more  efficient"  than  that  of  Germany  or 
Japan,  thinks  the  Randolph  Herald  and  Neivs,  which  does  not 
argue  for  an  immense  standing  army,  fearing  the  militaristic 
idea.  Still,  it  favors  a  standing  army  sufficient  for  garrison  and 
police  duty,  and  adds  that  "we  need  general  military  ser\'ice  for 
all  able-bodied  men  who  can  be  spared  for  it  from  bread  winning." 
The  Bennington  Banner  also  favors  compulsory  service  for  one 
year  for  every  able-bodied  man,  who  should  then  belong  to  the 
reserves  for  five  years,  "with  an  occasional  brief  call  so  as  not  to 


THE   FIRST  AMERICAN  ARMORED  CAR. 

One  of  the  armored-car  squadron  presented  to  New  York  Sijtte  by  a  group  of  citizens 
It  carries  two  machine  guns  in  the  turret  and  can  be  driven  in  eit  her  direction. 


the  increase  be  ab- 
normal, this  journal 
adds,  then  the  peril  of 
militarism  is  certain, 
for  it  will  at  once  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  and 
distrust  of  other  na- 
tions, and  it  will  make 
us  "more  bumptious 
in  all  crises  and  less 
willing  to  go  a  little 
more  than  half-way  in 
finding  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  all  dif- 
ficulties." On  the  other 
hand,  the  St.  Albans 
Messenger  has  no  fear 
of  militarism,  except 
that  of  some  other  na- 
tion thrust  upon  us 
when  unprepared,  be- 
cause "under  our  forni 
of  go^'ernment  the  military  can  not  gain  the   ascendency  o^'er 

the  ci\-il." 

Massachusetts 

The  Boston  Transcript  tells  us  that  it  is  foolish  to  fear  mili- 
tarism in  a  democracy  like  ours,  for  "the  e\'i\  of  that  'ism'  is 
the  poi.son  in  a  people's  heart,  and  not  the  sword  in  its  hand," 
and  it  adds: 

"Our  inuncdiate  need  on  land  would  sooni  (o  bo  a  regular 
army  of  250,000  men,  recruited  to  ser\e  two  years  with  the  colors 
and  five  years  with  the  reserve,  which  would  ultimately  provide  a 
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reserve  of  420,000  men.  Later  we  must  look  to  the  raising  of  a 
force  of  United  States  volunteers  into  which  may  gradually  be 
merged  the  National  Guard,  and  both  of  which  ultimately 
should  be  recruited  and  organized  along  the  Unes  of  the  Swiss  and 
Australian  systems  with  such  modifications  as  our  own  peculiar 
national  necessities  require. 

"Our  immediate  need  on  the  sea  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  and  men  to  man  the  ships  built  and  building,  and  the 
changing  of  the  General  Board  by  law  into  a  permanent  General 
Staff,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  navy  as  rapidly  as 
public  opinion  will  sanction  and  the  public  treasury  finance,  to 
consist  of  at  least  48  battle-ships,  supplemented  by  scout-cruisers, 
destroyers,  torpedo-boats,  submarines,  and  the  other  auxiliaries 
that  go  to  make  up  a  well-proportioned  fighting  fleet." 

The  Holyoke  Transcript  would  have  a  standing  army  of 
300,000  "fully  equipped  and  seasoned  men"  and  a  navy  "no 
larger  than  now,  but  vastly  more  efficient,"  and  it  believes  that 
the  best  way  to  keep  the  peace  is  to  be  prepared.  In  this 
estimate  for  the  Army  the  Northampton  Gazette  agrees,  but  it 
would  have  a  navy  "almost  the  size  of  England's."  Nor  does 
it  see  any  peril  of  militarism  in  such  a  program.  Why  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  is  set  down  by  the  Boston 
Advertiser  as  follows: 

"(1)  To  defend  its  own  territories  from  invasion. 

"(2)  To  sustain  its  policy  of  protecting  South  America  from 
foreign  aggression. 

"(3)  To  protect  the  foreign  trade  that  it  is  doing  its  utmost 
to  expand,  which  means  to  protect  its  citizens  as  they  have  not 
been  protected  during  the  past  year,  and  their  property." 

To  maintain  these  policies  against  such  antagonists  or  com- 
bination of  antagonists  as  may  challenge  them,  this  journal  points 
out,  "means  first  an  alliance  with  such  nation  or  nations  as  have 
interests  that  will  not  conceivably  clash  with  ours,"  for  it  is 
absurd  for  us  to  attempt  to  keep  up  an  army  and  navy  ' '  adequate 
to  meet  any  hostile  combination  without  support."  Then  we 
must  have  a  navy  well  balanced  and  of  sufficient  strength  to 
meet  any  single  antagonist,  which   The  Advertiser  classifies  as 


Republican  thinks  that  both  the  Army  and  Navy  should  be 
"moderately  strengthened,"  it  believes  "there  would  be  a  very 
distinct  danger  of  militarism  in  the  immoderate  enlargement 


"MAKE    'EM  BIG  AND  DO  IT  QUICK." 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Kvininy  Sun. 

one  "the  equal  of  any  navy  other  than  England's."  For  the 
Army,  it  goes  on  to  say,  there  should  be  "universal  service," 
which  is  "democratic,"  "effective,"  and,  if  properly  applied, 
"beneficial  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  country."  The 
Boston    Record   holds   a   like   view,    but   while    the   Springfield 


Keprintcd  by  permission. 

"  YOU  can't  FRIGHTEN  ME  WITH  THAT  FALSE  THING!  " 

— Greene  in  Puck. 

of  either  branch  of  our  military  establishment."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Springfield  Union  does  not  feel  that  the  program  of 
adequate  national  defense  would  lead  to  militarism,  and  it 
advocates  a  regular  army  of  250,000  men  and  a  system  of 
compulsory  military  training.  The  Chamberlain  Bill,  in  its 
general  scope,  seems  to  meet  the  situation,  according  to  this 
journal,  which  thinks  our  Navy  should  be  second  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  that ' '  the  number  of  ships  imperatively  needed 
should  be  built  now."  The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  says  that 
there  is  no  more  peril  of  militarism  "than  inheres  in  any  inocu- 
lation against  a  malady,"  yet  it  does  not  favor  a  regular  standing 
army  greatly  augmented  beyond  150,000,  "if  some  means  can 
be  found  of  providing  a  reserve  worthy  to  be  considered  as 
speedily  convertible  on  occasion  into  first-line  troops."  As  to  our 
Navy,  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  a  navy  as  large  as  England's, 
but  every  occasion  for  one  which  will  compare  more  than  favor- 
ably with  that  of  any  other  first-class  Power;  and  it  adds  that 
"if  we  start  considering  navies  as  big  as  any  two  other  Powers 
we  can  see  no  end  to  the  question,  since  alliances  no  longer  go  in 
twos  and  threes.  The  answer  in  such  event  would  probably  be 
that  we  must  adopt  entangling  alliances  ourselves." 

Rhode  Island 

The  Pro\ndence  Journal  presents  this  picture  of  the  opposing 
campaigns  on  the  subject  of  preparedness.  On  the  negative 
side  "we  see  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Hoke  Smith,  Claude 
Kitchin,  the  hyphenated  German-Americ^ans,  and  the  college 
professors  hired  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  shout  for  i)eaee  in 
season  and  out  of  season";  and  on  the  other,  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people  who  do  not  want  war  but  "want  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  war  by  preparing  against  it,"  because — 

"They  know  that  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the  office  best 
guarded  against  the  burglar  is  safest  from  his  attack.     They 
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The  bill  of  Senator  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  provide  for  universal  military  training,  has 
been  called  "the  most  important  issue  before  Congress."  Mr.  Hay.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  MiUtary  Affairs,  would  raise  the  State 
militia  to  a  quota  of  425,000  through  Federal  pay  and  have  a  regular  army  of  135,000,  the  miUtia,  having  Federal  aid,  to  be  ready  for  service 
in  time  of  war  at  home  or  abroad.    The  naval  program  of  Secretary  Daniels  is  not  so  expansive  as  that  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy. 


want  the  American  flag  respected  throughout  the  world.  They 
want  American  Ufe  and  property  everj^where  respected.  They 
have  seen  the  e\'ils  of  unpreparedness  tragically  demonstrated 
in  Europe,  and  they  know  we  have  no  surety,  in  our  geographical 
isolation,  against  the  greed  of  transatlantic  militarism." 

Connecticut 

The  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  says  that 
personally  he  looks  "for  such  a  political  and  social  economic 
revolution  after  the  war  ends"  that  he  considers  it  wiser  to 
await  such  information  as  will  then  be  forthcoming,  and  with 
that  at  hand  "proceed  with  a  preparedness-program,  if  it  is  still 
necessary."  But  if  the  subject  must  be  taken  up  at  this  time, 
it  should  be  done  "without  partizan  bias,"  for  "if  as  a  subject 
it  has  merit  it  must  be  kept  an  American  subject."  The  Hart- 
ford C  our  ant  favors  an  army  adequate  for  defense  and  a  navy 
equal  to  any  in  order  to  protect  our  whole  vast  coast,  and  it 
beUeves  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  danger  of  militarism,  and 
the  New  London  Day  thinks  there  is  "infinitely  more  danger  of 
national  sofa-pillowism  than  of  militarism,"  and  gives  as  the 
safest  opinion  on  our  Army  that  it  should  be  of  such  size  as  the 
qualified  experts  will  accept  as  the  minimum  required  for 
national  security.  Also  the  size  of  our  Navy  should  not  be 
predicated  on  "an  assumed  perpetual  friendship  with  any  other 
nation  whatsoever."  The  Waterbury  Republican  believes  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  mobile  armj-  of  250,000  men,  with  reserves 
of  half  a  million,  and  that  "our  Navy  ought  to  be  kept  the  second 
strongest  in  the  world."  As  to  the  peril  of  militarism,  this 
journal  says  that  we  need  not  go  as  far  in  preparedness  as 
Germany  did,  but  we  ought  to  be  considerably  more  prepared 
than  Belgium  was;  and  it  adds  that  "Switzerland  has  hit  upon 
the  amount  and  kind  of  preparedness  we  need."  But  the 
Winsted  Citizen  suspects  preparedness  because  it  begets  mili- 
tarism— and  militarism  begets  war.  And  we  are  further  away 
from  war  now,  according  to  this  journal,  than  we  were  in  1913, 
because  "the  nations  most  likely  to  become  our  serious  foes 
are  exhausting  themselves."  Believing  that  the  war-jingoes 
should  be,  headed  off,  it  would  not  add  to  the  Navy  at  a  greater 
rate  than  in  the  past  ' '  except  to  increase  the  number  of  subma- 
rines and  hydroaeroplanes."  Our  i',  ^ular  Army  should  not  have 
more  than  150,000  men,  a  large  projiortion  of  whom  should  be 
fitted  to  become  officers  in  case  of  war.  Moreover,  this  journal 
favors  military  training  for  college  students,  "say  four  hours  a 
week,"  and  in  this  way  we  would  .soon  have  "ripe  material  for 


as  big  an  army  as  we  could  possibly  need,  and  the  men  would 
be  better  for  the  training."  There  is  danger  of  militarism  in 
increasing  the  Army  and  Navy,  says  the  Bristol  Press,  yet  it 
believes  they  should  be  "somewhat  strengthened,"  altho  it  is 
not  prepared  to  say  "to  just  what  extent." 

New  York 
The  New  York  Evening  Mail  believes  that  universal  com- 
pulsory military  service  is  the  only  adequate  solution  of  pre- 
paredness, because — 

"  1 .  In  time  of  war,  a  nation  must  have  all  its  citizens  under 
its  direct  control.  Battles  are  no  longer  fought  only  by  the 
thin  fringe  of  men  on  the  fighting-line,  but,  in  addition,  the 
mobilized  industrial  power  of  the  nation  is  necessary.  This 
means  the  power  to  compel  the  ser\'ice  of  industrial  organizations 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  friction  and  strikes. 

"2.  Corporations  should  be  compelled,  in  times  of  war,  to 
accept  Government  contracts  at  cost  plus  a  fixt_  percentage  of 
the  profits,  giving  the  preference  in  the  use  of  their  facilities  to 
public  business. 

"3.  We  should  have  a  navy  large  and  powerful  enough  to 
protect  our  coasts  A\-ith  such  defensi\e  weapons  as  would  be 
needed  to  hold  off  our  foes. 

"Properly  organized,  such  a  military  program  could  become 
the  basis  that  would  be  a  source  of  help  and  strength  in  the 
integration  of  our  people  into  a  better-functioning  social  body." 

The  New  York  Herald  WTites  that  we  need  a  regular  army 
and  a  regular  reserve  totaling  500,000  men  available  for  im- 
mediate service  at  home,  and  a  second  reserve  of  500,000  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  and  "to  meet  a  trained  enemy  within 
three  months  after  their  mobilization."  Our  Navy  should 
rank  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  be  "in  a  relation  of 
three  to  two  to  the  sea-Power  next  following,"  and  "the  per- 
sonnel of  our  fleet  should  be  kept  at  a  war-footing  for  each 
and  every  type  of  acti^-e  vessel,  and,  in  addition,  be  large  enough 
to  furnish  two-third  complements  to  vessels  in  the  first  and 
second  reserves."  This  paper  has  no  fear  of  militarism,  nor 
has  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  which  says  that,  if  neces- 
sary, our  Navy  should  consist  of  "150  battle-ships  and  300 
submarines"  and  ships  of  all  other  classes,  and  every  vessel 
shoidd  be  manned  and  in  commission.  Moreover,  tliis  journal 
thinks  we  should  have  an  army  of  "at  least  a  million  trained 
soldiers,  with  a  second  line  of  two  million  men,  who  shall  be 
drilled  annually."  General  military  service  is  the  "essence  of 
pure  democracy,"  The  Morni)ig  Telegraph  beliovos,  and  suggests 
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that  "every  man  in  the  country  should  have  some  military 
training."  The  New  York  Press  would  have  "a  regular  standing 
army  of  not  less  than  200,000,  or  preferably  250,000,  and  all  the 
properly  trained  reserves  that  can  be  maintained."  As  for  the 
Navy,  it  should  be  the  second  in  the  world,  and  this  journal 
calls  "^peeial  attention  to  the  need  for  speed,  saying  "mere 
bigness  will  not  do." 

The  Buffalo  Courier  can  see  no  peril  if  the  increase  is  "cal- 
culated and  regulated  for  the 
nation's  defense  only,"  and  it 
would  have  an  army  and  navy 
sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  ex- 
perts for  "any  emergency  within 
reason  that  may  be  antici- 
pated," and  the  Elmira  Ad- 
vertiser expresses  a  like  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Troy  Rec- 
ord says  of  militarism  that  "no 
greater  peril  exists  to-day,"  and 
that  "any  one  who  has  lived 
near  a  European  army  post  knows 
the  moral  menace  of  standing  ar- 
mies." Moreover,  "the  handicap 
of  a  permanent  force  of  non- 
producing  youth  in  any  country 
saps  vitality  and  impedes  prog- 
ress in  direct  ratio  to  the  size 
of  the  establishment."  So  why 
be  frightened  into  militarism 
until  it  is  certain  other  meth- 
ods to  meet  the  issue  can  not 
be  devised?  Yet  with  no  fear 
of  navalism  this  joiu-nal  favors  a 
navy  "equal  to  the  greatest  in 
the  world  except  Great  Britain's, 
and  even  stronger  in  those  de- 
partments that  mean  port-pro- 
tection, such  as  aeroplanes,  speed 
motor-boats,  and  submarines." 
The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  be- 
lieves we  ought  to  have  a  navy 
equal  to  Japan's,  or  a  little  better 
than  Japan's,  because  "there  is  no  reason  to  fear  an  attack  from 
any  other  nation,  for  the  war  will  entirely  remove  any  possi- 
bihty  of  an  attack  from  Europe."  Whether  we  are  to  be  vic- 
tims of  the  germ  of  militarism  depends  on  how  far  our  army- 
and  navy-increase  goes,  adds  this  journal,  which  hopes  we  won't 
lose  our  heads  in  attempting  too  much  and  in  too  great  haste, 
for  "a  single  engagement  in  the  North  Sea  might  make  our  Navy 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  lessons  yet  to  be  learned  in  the 
war  may  make  an  entirely  new  navy  desirable."  While  "a 
large  preparedness-program"  might  not  menace  us  ^ith  mili- 
tarism, remarks  the  Jamestown  Post  (Rep.),  it  would  put  us  in 
grave  danger  of  war.  It  opposes  any  great  increase  in  the 
regular  army,  and  also  the  proposal  of  a  continental  army,  and 
advocates  only  as  many  regular  troops  as  are  required  properly 
to  man  the  coast  -  defenses  and  protect  our  borders.  This 
journal  indorses  Secretary  Daniels's  plan  for  a  gradual  en- 
largement of  the  Navy,  and  says  that  we  need  a  fleet  ' '  approach- 
ing that  of  any  other  nation." 

The  Syi-acuse  Post-Standard  would  have  an  army  of  120,000 
and  a  reser-v'e  three  times  that  number,  with  a  militia  of  200,(X)0 
to  300,000.  And  it  favors  a  much  larger  navy  than  we  ha\e, 
and.  "above  all,  a  plan  of  mobilization  in  time  of  peace  of  all  war- 
industry."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  believes  that 
"the  country  needs  an  army  and  navy  at  least  as  large  as  would 
be  established  were  Congress  to  accept  the  program  of  the 
Administration";   and   setting  down  the  principle    that  "mili- 
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CAN    POSITIVELY    SEE    NO    WAR -MENACE." 
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tarism  is  not  necessarily  the  fruit  of  large  armies  or  large  navies," 
this  daily  explains  that  "it  flourishes  only  in  countries  which 
have  IgHored  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy — 
that  the  military  power  shall  be  forever  subordinate  to  the 
civil  power."  Other  journals  that  find  no  militaristic  peril 
among  us  and  would  avoid  the  peril  of  unpreparedness  are  the 
Amsterdam  Recorder,  the  Ballston  Spa  Journal,  the  Batavia 
A'eH's,  the  Poughkeepsie  Star,  the  Medina  Journal,  the  Water- 

to'w'n  Times,  and  the  Oswego  Times, 
which  says  we  should  have 
a  larger  navy  than  any  except 
England's,  which  she  needs  "be- 
cause she  has  so  many  and  such 
world-wide  interests  to  serve." 

This  preparedness  is  "all  bosh, 
backed  by  munition-manufac- 
turers and  others  who  expect 
to  be  benefited  by  it,"  says  the 
Bath  Plaindealer,  however,  "and 
some  other  fools  are  hollering 
for  it  as  they  do  for  any  new 
matter  that  comes  up,  and  do  not 
stop  to  think  for  themselves." 
A  similar  opinion  is  that  of  the 
Newburgh  News,  which  thinks 
oiu"  Army  is  large  enough,  that 
the  National  Guard  should  be 
developed,  and  that  we  have  now 
"a  stronger  na'vy  than  we  need 
if  it  is  our  purpose  to  continue 
honorable  and  just  in  our  in- 
ternational relations."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Kingston  Leader, 
which  sees  no  menace  of  mili- 
tarism, and  desires  a  navy  and 
army  to  back  up  any  attitude  or 
any  demand  made  by  the  United 
States  Government,  would  leave 
the  question  of  size  to  the  judg- 
ment of  experts,  and  it  adds  that 
"there  is  altogether  too  much 
loose  talk  on  this  general  subject 
of  preparedness  by  those  who  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 

about." 

New  Jersey 

The  Hoboken  Hudson  Observer  would  have  an  army  of  500,000, 
a  navy  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  it  sees  no  menace  of 
militarism;  nor  does  the  Camden  Post-Telegram,  which  ad- 
vocates a  regular  army  of  150,000  and  a  second  lineof  500,000. 
It  would  "preserve  the  National  Guard  and  give  it  more  Federal 
aid,"  and  adds  that  we  need  a  plan  of  mobilization  of  industries 
for  war-emergency  and  "a  more  mobile  system  of  coast-defense." 
At  least  a  million  trained  regulars  is  the  army  estimate  of  the 
Paterson  News,  which  speaks  for  a  na-vy  "as  large  as  those  of  the 
first-class  Powers."  This  journal  does  not  fear  militarism  any 
more  than  the  Plainfield  Courier-News,  which  observes  that  the 
"militarism  which  educates  a  citizen  in  his  responsibilities  is  a 
good  thing  and  will  produce  the  same  degree  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  that  there  is  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland." 
This  journal  proposes  an  army  of  400,000,  whose  expired  en- 
listments would  make  up  the  trained  reserve,  and  a  navy  suf- 
ficiently large  to  protect  both  the  Panama  Canal  and  our  coasts 
"against  Germany  and  Japan  combined  with  any  other  Power 
than  England,"  while  it  adds  that  "it  will  be  foolish  to  at- 
tempt to  equal  the  British  Navy  or  surpass  it." 

Pennsylvania 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  tliinks  we  should  have  a 
regular  army  of  250,000  on  a  peace  footing,  and  that  we  should 
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Copyrigiited  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

ELIHU  ROOT.  HENRY   L.  STIMSON. 

Two  former  War  Secretaries.  Republicans,  wlio  indorse  Ex-Secretary  Garrison's 
army-progi'am  and  oppose  the  militia  as  the  basis  of  a  national  army. 


also  have  "universal 
military  ser'vice  in 
something  like  the 
Swiss  system  for  the 
training  of  a  reserve 
army."  Our  Navy 
should  be  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Power 
"with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Great  Brit- 
ain," in  the  opinion  of 
this  journal,  which  sees 
no  menace  of  milita- 
rism in  increasing  either 
branch  of  the  national 
defense.  On  this  point 
the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer remarks  that 
"so  far  as  the  Navy 
is  concerned,  nobody 
fears  'militarism,'  no 
matter  how  large  the 
fleet  ma  J'  be,"  and  to 
talk  of  such  a  peril 
when  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  more  than  200,000,  or  at  most  250,000,  in  the 
regular  ranks  out  of  a  population  of  100,000,000  is  "the 
veriest  bosh."  General  Wood's  figure  of  220,000  as  the 
requisite  number  for  the  regular  army  is  indorsed  by 
this  journal.  He  surely  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  it 
tells  us,  and  mentions  the  General's  proposal  that  these 
men  pass  into  the  reserves  as  they  become  efficient,  and  also  his 
wish  for  military  training  for  all  men  who  are  fit.  If  public 
sentiment  is  not  educated  to  the  latter  policy,  we  are  told  that  we 
must  rely  on  some  form  of  continental  army  of  volunteers. 
Also  The  Inquirer  recommends  military  drill  in  high  schools  as 
being  of  importance  for  training  officers,  and,  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Navy,  it  says  that  the  program  of  Secretary  Daniels 
"would  do  as  a  starter  if  the  period  of  construction  were  cut  in 
hah,"  because  we  need  an  "immediate"  navy,  "not  one  year 
hence,"  and  "bonds  should  be  issued  for  construction-purposes." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  states  that  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  before  the  public  the  United  States  needs  a  larger  and  more 
efficient  army  than  it  now  possesses,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
as  to  the  navy.  Moreover,  "if  with  respect  to  the  latter 
Congress  had  heeded  the  advice  of  its 
experts,  there  would  be  to-day  no  neces- 
sity for  extraordinary  provision  for  naval 
increase."  This  journal  does  not  share 
the  fear  of  pacifists  that  there  is  any 
peril  of  militarism  in  army-  or  navy-in- 
crease;  because  "the  people  are  in  con- 
trol and  the  American  temper  is  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  militarism  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  to-day." 
But  tho  the  Philadelphia  Press  thinks 
there  is  some  danger,  it  feels  that  we  must 
take  the  risk,  and  it  reminds  us  "that 
everything  with  great  power  has  po- 
tentialities of  destruction."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
militarism,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  which  thinks  the  Administration's 
plans  for  the  Army  are  "moderate 
enough." 

WhUe  the  Pittsburg"  Press  avows  that 
it  has  "always  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
adequate  preparedness,"  it  adds   that  in 
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WASHINGTON,  CITY  OF  MAGNIFICENT  DISTANCES. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


the  matter  of  the  size 
of  the  Army  and  Navy 
it  prefers  to  be  guided 
by  the  experts.  As  to 
the  peril  of  militarism, 
that  depends  on  how 
greatly  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  to  be  in- 
creased, but  it  does 
think  that  they  should 
be  "large  enough  to 
make  this  country  se- 
cure." The  Harris- 
bm-g  Star-Independent 
thinks  hkewise,  and 
would  have  oiu-  defense- 
plans  gaged  by  experts, 
"not  poUticians,"  and 
sees  no  danger  of  mili- 
tarism.  While  the 
Pottsville  Republican 
does  not  fear  mihta- 
rism,  it  remarks  that 
' '  mihtarism  and  po- 
Utieal-office  autocracy 
can  be  avoided  by  taking  the  right-of-voting  franchise  away 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  from  those  holding  pub- 
he  office."  This  might  be  construed  as  un-American, 
it  is  admitted,  but  it  would  prevent  the  domination  of  our 
Government  by  the  mihtary  and  office-holders.  Among  jour- 
nals that  see  no  peril  of  militarism  in  enlarging  our  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  adequate  defense  are  the  Altoona 
Mirror,  the  McKeesport  News,  the  Huntingdon  New  Era,  the 
Greensburg  Tribune,  the  Columbia  Spy,  the  Carnegia  Signal- 
Item,  the  Frankford  Dispatch,  and  the  Lebanon  News.  The 
Lancaster  Intelligencer  seems  to  agree  with  the  Newcastle 
News  that  while  there  is  always  danger  of  mihtarism  when  a 
nation  begins  talking  of  bigger  armies  and  navies,  the  peril  of 
possible  invasion  by  a  foreign  foe  is  greater.  So  let  us  be 
prepared  against  it  and  "trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  not  to  become  mad  on  the  subject  of  mihtarism."  In 
complete  disagreement  with  the  journals  above  cited  is  the  Erie 
Times,  which  says  "there  has  always  been  a  fighting  spirit  in  this 
country,  and  there  always  will  be,"  but  it  adds: 

"When  this  war  is  finished  neither  England,  Italy,  Germany, 
Prance,  Austria,  nor  Russia  will  want 
any  more  war  for  at  least  a  generation, 
and  least  of  all  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Let's  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  encourage  peaceful  methods  be- 
fore we  start  in  to  create  and  maintain  an 
immense  army  and  navy,  which  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  saying  to 
other  uations:  'You  behave  yourselves 
now,  else  we  will  make  you  do  so.' " 


Delaware 

The  Wilmington  News  states  that  while 
we  must  have  adequate  defense,  yet  if 
the  increases  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
maintained  on  a  large  scale,  we  run  the 
risk  of  militarism.  But  the  Wilmington 
Journal  boheves  that  "the  sound  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people  and 
the  lessons  they  have  learned  from  the 
European  War  will  do  much  to  protect 
our  country  from  drifting  into  militarism 
of  the  Junker  type,"  and  it  ad\ocatos 
the  best  army  and  navy  the  mihtary 
(Continued  on  paof  647) 
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OUR  RIGHT  TO  TRAVEL  ON  ARMED  MERCHANTMEN 


WHEN  PRESIDENT  WILSON  announced  his  un- 
compromising stand  for  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  in  safety  on  defensively  armed  merchant-ships 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  a  careful  examination  shows  that  the 
American  press,  divided  into  many  camps  as  to  his  foreign 
pohcy  generally,  fell  into  line  behind  him  with  almost  complete 
unanimity  on  this  clear-cut  issue.  "Hauling  down  an  American 
right  on  the  seas  is  equivalent 
to  hauling  down  the  American 
flag,"  says  the  Chicago  Herald 
(Ind.),  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  (Rep.)  declares  that 
for*the  country  to  recede  from 
the  position  defined  by  the 
President  in  his  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Stone  would  be  "to  stultify 
ourselves,  to  surrender  a  right 
common  to  the  citizens  of 
every  nation,  to  retreat,  as  it 
were,  under  fire."  A  great 
majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, says  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  (Ind.),  "approve  the 
President's  course,  and  will 
support  him  in  refusing  to 
abandon  or  abridge  American 
rights."  In  the  same  Missouri 
city,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  centers  of  pro- 
German  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
try, we  find  The  Star  (Ind.) 
also  ranging  itself  up  with  the 
President,  while  The  Republic 
(Dem.)  declares  that,  if  worse 
came  to  worst,  "the  country 
would  cheerfully  go  to  war, 
not  on  the  issue  of  the  right 
of  a  merchant-ship  to  mount  a 
gun,  but  in  defense  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  citizens  of   this 

nation  under  the  law  and  practise  of  all  nations."  Even  so 
ruthless  a  critic  of  the  Administration  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  rejoices  that  the  P*resident  "does  not  want  the  sort  of 
peace  that  can  be  bought  only  by  national  humiliation,"  and" 
declares  that  in  his  present  stand  "he  is  entitled  to  Republican 
support;  he  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  Americans."  This 
support  will  surely  be  forthcoming  as  long  as  he  "stands  firmly 
by  American  rights,"  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  view  of  all  the  papers  of  this  Middle- 
West  metropolis.  The  Portland  Oregonian  (Ind.  Rep.),  which 
confesses  that  it  has  been  among  the  President's  critics,  now 
indorses  his  position  unreservedly,  declaring  that  "the  principle 
for  which  he  contends  is  far  broader  than  that  involved  in  the 
right  of  Americans  to  travel  on  belligerent  ships  at  the  risk  of 
involving  their  country  in  war;  he  simply  refuses  to  make 
neutral  rights  in  general  subject  to  the  will  of  belligerents." 
Or,  as  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  (Ind.  Rep.)  expresses  it, 
the  President  should  be  upheld  because  "the  real  issue  is  whether 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  yield  its  whole  strong 
case  to  momentary  expediency  and  confess  to  a  watching  world 
that  it  is  a  cheap  bluffer,  without  the  courage  or  conviction 
to  stand  by  its  principles  when  put  to  the  test."  Among 
the  numberless  other  papers  of  aU  sections  and  parties  that 
echo  the  cry,  "Stand  by  the  President,"  we  note  the  Oakland 
Tribune    (R«p.),    Salt    Lake    Tribune    (Rep.),    Tacoma    Ledger 


Ciipyriglitod,  1916,  by  the  Cliicago  "Tribune  "  Company. 

NAVIGATION  UNDER   DIFFICULTIES. 

— King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


(Rep.),  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.) — which  thanks  Heaven 
that  the  President  "is  both  braver  and  wiser  than  his  party" — 
JMinneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  and 
Union  (Rep.),  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  Traveler  (Ind.), 
Globe  (Ind.),  and  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.), 
Press  (Rep.),  Record  (Dem.),  and  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  Sun 

(Ind.),  Herald  (Ind.),  and  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.),  Cincinnati 
Tim,es-Star  (Rep.)  and  Post 
(Ind.),  Washington  Times, 
(Ind.),  Indianapolis  Indiana 
Times  (Ind.)  and  News  (Ind.), 
Charleston  News  and  Courier 
(Dem.),  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.)  and  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  Savannah 
News  (Dem.),  and  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  (Dem.). 

This  unanimous  verdict  was 
the  response  of  the  press  to  the 
President's  letter  to  Senator 
W.  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  had 
exprest  apprehension  lest  this 
nation  should  be  plunged  "into 
the  vortex  of  this  world- war" 
because  of  "the  unreasonable 
obstinacy  of  any  of  the  Powers 
upon  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  foolhardiness, 
amounting  to  a  sort  of  moral 
treason  against  the  Republic, 
of  our  people  recklessly  risking 
their  lives  on  armed  belliger- 
ent ships."  In  reply,  the  Presi- 
dent expresses  confidence  that 
war  will  be  avoided,  but  goes 
situation    in  what    the    Spring- 


on  to    state    his    view   of   the 

field  Republican  calls  "unanswerable"  terms: 

"For  my  own  part,  I  can  not  consent  to  any  abridgment 
of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  any  respect.  The  honor 
and  self-respect  of  the  nation  are  involved.  We  covet  peace, 
and  shall  preserve  it  at  any  cost  but  the  loss  of  honor.  To 
forbid  our  people  to  exercise  their  rights  for  fear  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  vindicate  them  would  be  a  deep  humiliation  in- 
deed. It  would  be  an  implicit — all  but  an  explicit— acquiescence 
in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  everywhere,  and  of 
whatever  nation  or  allegiance.  It  would  be  a  deliberate  abdica- 
tion of  our  hitherto  proud  position  as  spokesmen,  even  amid 
the  turmoil  of  war,  for  the  law  and  the  right.  It  would  make 
everything  this  Government  has  attempted,  and  everything 
that  it  has  achieved  during  this  terrible  struggle  of  nations, 
meaningless  and  futile. 

"It  is  important  to  reflect  that  if  in  this  instance  we  allowed 
expediency  to  take  the  place  of  principle  the  door  would  in- 
evitably be  opened  to  still  further  concessions.  Once  accept  a 
single  abatement  of  right,  and  many  other  humiliations  would 
certainly  follow,  and  the  whole  fine  fabric  of  international  law 
might  crumble  under  our  hands  piece  by  piece.  What  we  are 
contending  for  in  this  matter  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  things 
that  have  made  America  a  sovereign  nation.  She  can  not 
yield  them  without  conceding  her  own  impotency  as  a  nation, 
and  making  virtual  surrender  of  her  independent  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  world." 

And  a  few  days  late^r,  addressing  the  Gridiron  Club,  an 
organization  of  journalists,  the  President  reminded  his  hearers 
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that  "the  United  States  was  not  founded  upon  any  principle  of 
expediency;  it  was  founded  upon  a  profound  principle  of  human 
liberty  and  of  humanity;  and  whenever  it  bases  its  policj^  upon 
any  other  foundations  than  those,  it  builds  on  the  sand  and 
not  upon  solid  rock." 

Yet  the  contention  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  and  his  Democratic 


NOW   IN  THE   WAK-ZONE. 

And  ready  for  a  hostile  submarine.  One  of  thie  two  3-inch  guns 
mounted  on  the  Italian  liner  Giuseppe  Verdi,  now  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Verdi  was  allowed  to  clear  from  the  port  of  New  York 
on  the  condition  that  her  guns  were  be  to  used  for  defense  only. 


followers  in  Congress,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Pindell's  Peoria 
Journal  (Ind.),  is  that  "expediency  would  warrant  us  in  warning 
Americans  against  traveling  on  armed  merchantmen  to  avoid 
complications  with  Germany  and  her  allies,"  and  this  view  is 
shared  by  many  German-American  papers.  Thus  the  Cin- 
cinnati Freie  Presse  characterizes  as  "truly  statesmanlike" 
Senator  Gore's  resolution  to  deny  passports  to  citizens  who 
would  travel  on  an  armed  vessel  of  any  foreign  Power  in  a  state 
of  war,  and  to  withdraw  the  protection  of  this  Government 
from  any  citizen  who  travels  on  such  a  vessel,  with  or  without 
passports.  This  resolution  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  68  to  14.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  a  telegram  to  Representative 
W.  W.  Bailey,  of  Pennsylvania,  urges  similar  legislation,  "or, 
still  better,  a  biU  refusing  clearance  to  belligerent  ships  carrying 
American  passengers."  This  telegram,  says  the  New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung — which  sees  in  the  President's  letter  only  "words 
to  cloak  his  stubbornness" — "is  a  powerful  and  timely  reminder 
of  the  Government's  present  obligations  to  the  nation."  The 
Washington  Post  '(Ind.)  declares  the  German  Government 
"perfectly  justified"  in  its  determination  to  sink  armed  mer- 
chantmen of  the  Entente  Powers  without  warning,  because 
"armed  merchantmen  are  nothing  but  war-ships  in  disguise." 
And  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Ind.),  which  the  Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier  describes  as  "for  war  at  any  cost  with 
Great  Britain,  and  for  peace  at  any  price  Avith  Germany," 
comments  as  follows  on  the  President's  remark  that  "to  forbid 
our  people  to  exercise  their  rights  for  fear  we  might  be  called 
upon  to  vindicate  them  would  be  a  deep  humiliation  indeed": 

"Yet  American  citizens  are  daily  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  shipping  goods  of  free  voyage  to  neutral,  friendly 
countries,  and  this  very  last  week  men  have  been  arrested  by 
United  States  Government  agents  for  having  prepared  a 
shipment  of  rubber  to  Sweden,  tho  rubber  is  an  article  of  free 
voyage  by  the  declarations  of  The  Hague  and  of  London,  and 
has  been  illegally  declared  an  article  of  contraband  since 
this  war  began — thus  "altering  an  international  law  in  the  midst 
of  war. 

"So,  too,  our  citizens  are  refused  protection  in  their  lawful 


right  to  ship  wool  and  clothing  and  foodstuffs  and  oil  and  other 
products — not  to  Germany,  but  to  neutral  countries  which  are 
at  war  with  nobody 

"  It  is  indeed  hard  for  us  to  see  why  it  is  right  to  warn  American 
citizens  to  get  out  of  Mexico  and  to  stay  at  their  own  risk  if  they 
do  stay,  and  why  we  should  go  to  war  rather  than  to  warn 
American  citizens  to  stay  off  armed  belligerent  ships,  and  to 
travel  on  such  a  foolhardy  voyage  at  their  own  risk,  if  they 
choose  to  take  such  an  unnecessary  risk. 

"Also,  it  is  hard  for  plain-thinking  men  to  see  why  we  are 
deeply  humiliated,  to  the  point  of  war,  by  warning  American 
citizens  to  keep  off  hostile  armed  ships  and  to  voyage  in  unarmed 
American  or  neutral  ships,  and  are  not  humihated  to  the  point 
of  forcible  intervention  by  the  repeated  and  continuous 
robberies,  outrages,  and  murders  of  Americans  in  Mexico. 

"Is  there  one  code  of  honor  and  self-respect  on  the  land  and 
another  on  the  sea,  one  for  submarines  and  ships  and  another  for 
brigands  and  murderers,  one  for  Mexico  and  one  for  Germany?" 

Still  other  journals,  while  indorsing  the  President's  stand, 
think  that  Americans  should  voluntarily  refrain  from  taking 
passage  on  armed  merchant-ships  of  the  belhgerent  nations. 
"Why  not  take  American  ships?"  asks  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  (Ind.),  and  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.) 
we  read: 

"The  United  States  does  not  admit  that  passenger-ships 
armed  for  defense  are  legally  liable  to  attack  without  warning. 
Germany  says  they  are.  We  are  concerned  technically  with 
the  safety  only  of  those  vessels  having  Americans  aboard.  If 
Americans  travel  only  on  ships  that  are  exempt  from  attack 
without  warning,  they  will  have  no  cause  to  reproach  them- 
selves with  having  plunged  their  country  into  war.  There  is  need 
just  now  for  a  clear  understanding  oi  the  difference  between 
chauvinism  and  patriotism.  The  real  patriots  to-day  are  not 
walking  around  with  chips  on  their  shoulders.  The  loyal 
citizen  can  best  serve  his  country  by  making  personal  sacrifices, 
if  necessary,  in  its  behalf,  by  paying  less  attention  to  his  'rights' 
than  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  citizenship." 

Even  Colonel  Watterson's  LouisviUe  Courier- Journal  agrees 
that   "Americans   ought   to   stay  off  of  armed  vessels  of  the 


"YE  SEE,  THE  BOAT  MIGHT  GIT  UPSET!" 

— Sykes  in  tho  Pliiladelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

belligerents,  not  because  they  have  not  a  right  to  board  theiu, 
but  because  they  ought  to  avoid  any  contingency  which  might 
plunge  their  country  into  war  for  the  \-indication  of  that  right." 
But  this  paper  adds: 

"Palavering  pacifists  have  reached  a  sorry  extreme  when  they 
can  cry  for  the  surrender  of  right  because  it  is  in  danger  of  needing 
defense.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  President's  ex- 
plicit treatment  of  the  subject  ^\•ill  stop,  once  and  for  all.  the 
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backwater  talk  of  the  thoughtless  and  ill-ad\-ised  both  in  Congress 
a^d  out  of  it." 

Meanwhile  the  question  agitating  many  editorial  pens  is, 
"What  will  Germany  do?"  Through  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
the  German  Government  announces  that  the  pledge  given  in 
the  Arabic  and   Lusitania  cases  will  be  strictly  observed;  but  it 


■v- \\\    -'■/■'      II 


SNATCHING  AT  THE  REINS. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  unarmed  merchantmen. 
This  pledge  reads  according  to  the  summaries  given  out  to 
the  press: 

"Liners  will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without  warning 
and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  passengers,  provided  the 
liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance." 

Says  the  New  York  World: 

"It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  German  Government  can  rec- 
oncile this  promise  with  the  submarine  policy  that  is  to  go  into 
effect  to-morrow,  except  by  inventing  a  theory  that  an  armed  mer- 
chantman potentially  'offers  resistance.'  That  may  be  good 
German  logic,  but  it  is  not  good  international  law,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  adheres  to  international  law 

"The  German  Government  evidently  de\'ised  this  submarine 
campaign  for  political  effect  at  home,  and  if  there  had  been  no 
cowardice  in  Congress  we  may  be  sure  that  German  submarines 
would  have  taken  no  risk  of  killing  American  citizens,  whatever 
formal  threats  the  German  Foreign  Office  might  make.  We  can 
not  be  so  sure  now,  because  this  miserable  element  in  Congress 
has  so  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  German  Government  against 
the  United  States  that  Berlin  may  believe  there  is  no  need  of 
precaution. 

"That  is  the  danger  of  the  situation.  Should  Americans 
be  murdered  in  this  submarine  campaign,  their  blood  will  be  upon 
the  hands  of  the  Congressmen  who  tried  to  overturn  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policies.  Should  worse  come^to  worst,  the  moral 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  men  whose  conduct  gave  the 
lie  to  their  oath  of  office." 

The  Indianapolis  News  sees  "a  chance  for  adjustment,  the  it 
may  be  slight."     We  read: 

"The  real  question  is,  not  whether  a  ship  is  armed  or  not,  but 
whether  it  is  a  peaceful  vessel  or  a  war-vessel.  This  Government 
has  no  thought  of  protecting  war-vessels  from  submarine  or  other 
perils.  What  has  to  be  decided,  therefore,  is  what  amount  of 
armament  and  equipment  it  takes  to  convert  a  merchantman  into 
a  ship  of  war,  under  the  rules  of  international  law.  That  is  the 
issue,  and  it  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  some  difficulty.  Yet 
if  the  German  Government  is  reasonable  and  refrains  from 
attacking  ships  on  a  mere  chance  till  an  agreement  is  reached, 
there  may  be  a  settlement  that  will  be  fair  to  all.     But  there  is 


no  possibUity  of  an  adjustment  if  the  German  statement  is  to  be 
taken  as  meaning  that  armed  merchantmen  are  subject  to  de- 
struction regardless  of  the  character  of  the  armament.  That  is 
the  .issue  which  we  have  been  pressing  on  Germany,  and  which 
was  fought  out  in  Congress  last  week 

"To  claim  protection  for  a  merchant-ship  that  is  really  a  war- 
ship would  be  as  much  a  vio'ation  of  the  law  as  to  demand  the 
right  to  sink  as  a  war-ship  a  vessel  that  is  really  a  merchant-ship. 
We  can  accept  neither  contention  without  surrendering  our  whole 
case.     And  that  is  what  we  do  not  propose  to  do. 

"We  do  not  propose  to  surrender  any  of  it.  If  the  German 
order,  as  interpreted  by  the  note  that  has  just  been  received, 
means  that  all  armed  enemy  merchantmen  are  to  be  sunk  -wnthout 
warning,  and  without  insuring  the  safety  of  those  on  board,  wo 
are  facing  a  very  serious  situation.  If  there  is  action  in  the  line 
of  the  order  as  thus  interpreted,  the  situation  will  become  critical. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  attack  will  be  directed  only  on  those  mer- 
chantmen which,  by  reason  of  their  armament,  have  lo"st  their 
legal  status  as  peaceful  vessels,  the  German  Government  ^^^U  bo 
back  on  legal  ground,  and  there  will  be  no  dispute  with  it.  Ever>-- 
thing,  therefore,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  order  and  on 
the  action  of  submarine  commanders  within  the  next  few  days 
or  hours." 

If  the  present  submarine  controversy  should  result  in  war  with 
Germany,  asks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Ind.),  what 
would  be  the  chief  effects  upon  the  United  States,  outside  of 
military  and  naval  activities?     And  it  answers: 

"A  second  general  readjustment  of  business  affairs  to  a  new 
situation,  less  violent  than  in  1914; 

"Some  temporary  derangement  in  the  security  markets; 

"Extensive  bond-issues  which  would  tend  to  lessen  foreign 
borrowings  on  this  side; 

"A  larger  home  demand  for  war-munitions,  which  would  prob- 
ably interfere  with  foreign  orders; 

"Stricter  efforts  to  check  the  large  American  exports  to 
Germany,  now  filtering  through  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden; 

"Imports  would  be  slightly  affected,  unless  Germany  secured 
control  of  the  sea; 

"The  German  ships  now  interned  in  this  country  might  be 
commandeered  as  transports  or  to  relieve  the  freight  situation; 


GENTLY,  BUT  FIRMLY. 

— Weed  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"Some  lines  of  industry  would  be  stimulated  by  our  entering 
the  war,  and  few  would  be  injured  more  than  they  are  by  present 
uncertainties; 

"Taking  the  situation  at  large,  war  with  Germany  could  not 
be  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  United  States,  and  if  it  hastened 
peace  would  be  distinctly  beneficial; 

"To  the  Allies  it  would  mean  less  financial  and  industrial 
aid  from  this  country,  but  considerable  naval  and  military 
cooperation." 
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THE   RECRUIT. 

-Srarrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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•  I  wuz  JEST  savin'  the  country!  " 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


WARLIKE   APPEARANCE    OF    CONGRESSIONAL   PACIFISTS. 


OUR  TWENTY  YEARS   IN   HAITI 

Now  THAT  THE  HAITIAN  TREATY,  already  vir- 
tually in  operation,  has  been  formally  ratified  by  our 
Senate,  there  is  left,  as  the  Springfield  Republican 
notes,  "no  large,  important  island  of  the  Greater  Antilles  that 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,"  barring  only 
Jamaica,  a  British  possession.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  speaks  of  the  arrangement  as  "a  friendly  protectorate 
for  a  limited  period,"  and  the  New  York  World  is  confident 
enough  that  "we  are  in  Haiti  as  in  Santo  Domingo — to  stay  only 
until  assurances  are  ample  that  a  stable  native  government  can 
be  maintained."  But  The  Republican,  finds  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  broad  enough  to  make  the  ' '  black  republic  "  a  "  thorough- 
going dependency  of  the  United  States."  As  to  the  permanence 
of  this  new  relation,  it  is  observed  that  the  treaty  provides  for 
ten  yeaj's  "in  full  force,"  and  "further,  for  another  term  of  ten 
years  if,  for  specific  reasons  presented  by  either  liigh  contracting 
party,  the  purpose  of  this  treaty  has  not  been  fully  accom- 
plished." Twenty  years  are  thus  fixt  as  the  maximum  life  of 
the  protectorate,  but  no  one,  concludes  The  Republican,  "believes 
that  at  the  end  of  two  decades  Haiti  will  resume  its  full  inde- 
pendence." Thus  the  treaty,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  thinks, 
"gives  a  gUmpse  of  the  future  of  the  United  States";  and  the 
Chicago  editor  sees  a  finger  guiding  this  nation  "in  the  direction 
of  manifest  need,  if  not,  indeed,  manifest  destiny,"  and  "the 
same  finger  points  to  Mexico." 

The  Haitian  treaty  provides  for  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
"in  the  proper  and  efficient  development  of  its  agricultural, 
mining,  and  commercial  resources  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  finances  of  Haiti  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis,"  through  a 
General  Receiver  of  Customs  and  a  Financial  Adviser  to  be 
appointed  bj^  the  Haitian  executive  ui)on  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Republic  of  Haiti  may  not 
contract  any  debt  or  modify  its  customs  duties  except  by  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States;  it  agrees  not  to  surrender  any 
Haitian  territory  or  right  to  any  fonngn  Power,  and  must  settle 
all  pecuniary  claims  through  the  United  States.  A  constabulary 
of  natives,  Haitians  under  American  direction,  is  to  preserve 
order,  and  engineers  are  to  bi-  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
sanitation  and  public  improvements.  "Should  the  necessity 
occur,"  reads  one  of  the  final  articles  of  the  treaty,  "the 
United  States  will  lend  an  efficient  aid  for  the  preservation  of 
Haitian  independence,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Government 


adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,   property,   and   individual 
liberty." 

The  complete  absence  of  Senatorial  opposition  to  this  treaty 
reflected  public  opinion  accurately,  in  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can's opinion.  This  conscientious  opponent  of  "  imperialistic  " 
ideas  admits  that  "all  academic  views  of  independent  govern- 
ment and  of  national  sovereignty  shriveled  up  in  the  face  of 
the  A\Tetched  collapse  of  government  and  order  in  Haiti."  Haiti, 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  "has  been  the  chief  danger- 
spot  for  American  policy  in  the  Antilles." 

"We  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  Dominican  Republic 
as  a  reckless  borrower  and  careless  debtor,  allowing  dangerous 
foreign  claims  to  pile  up  with  no  intention  or  means  of  meeting 
them.  But  Haiti  has  been  a  worse  financier  e\en  than  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  her  greater  commerce  and  better  and 
more  numerous  harbors  have  made  her  a  more  tempting  prey 
to  the  designs  of  creditors  planning  to  exact  not  only  cash  but 
semipolitical  concessions  in  .settlement. 

"In  going  into  Haiti  we  act  as  a  poUceman — as  a  benevolent 
guardian  of  our  weaker  neighbors.  We  discharge  a  dutj^  to  a 
harassed  and  plundered  nation 

"  It  A\ill  also  be  strengthening  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  a  region  in  which  we  must  assume  a  larger  measure 
of  political  control  in  order  to  maintain  (he  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  to  reap  the  full  benefits,  commercial  and  military,  of  the 
great  work  for  civilization  which  we  have  just  completed  at 
Panama." 

Not  only  Haiti,  but  all  "Latin  America,  where  it  is  weak  and 
corrupt,"  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "is  the  exposed  flank  of 
the  United  States." 


"There  is  no  use  of  our  sentimentalizing  about  it  at  all. 
either  must  put  affairs  in  order  or  invite  trouble." 


We 


Tlie  "manifest-destiny"  idea  does  not  impress  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Conimeixe,  w'bieh  considers  tlie  Haiti  treaty  an  im- 
provement upon  the  arrangements  with  C^uba  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  based  upon  the  same  general  policy  as  the  Nicaragua, 
convention.  The  New  York  daily  hopes  to  see  the  pending 
treaty  with  Colombia  accepted,  and  concludes  a  long  and  op- 
timistic editorial  with  these  reassuring  words  for  our  Southern 
neighbors : 

"All  these  proposals  are  in  line  with  a  gen(>ral  Pan-.\n\erican 
policy  through  mutual  agreements,  whicli  shall  insure  the  in- 
dependence and  safety  of  all  the  R(>publics  to  the  South  and 
disi)el  all  fear  of  the  power  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exert(>d 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  common  defense  antl  general 
welfare  of  the  Republics  of  the  American  continent." 
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MEANING   OF   GERMANY'S   VERDUN 

DRIVE 

/4  T  VERDUN,  a  thousand-odd  years  ago,  the  final  separa^ 
/—\  tion  between  the  French  and  German  elements  of  Char- 
-*-  -^  lemagne's  Empire  was  marked  in  what  some  historians 
call  the  first  treaty  of  modern  Europe.  Verdun  has  twice  in 
previous  wars  between  Germans  and  Frenchmen  been  taken 
Toy  Brandenburg  troops,  and  on  February  22  the  cracik  Branden- 
burg regiments  of  the  Kaiser's  .-Vrmy  were  sent  forward  to  attack 
the  key-position  defending  the  gi-eat  fortress  wliich  has  defied 
the  Prussian  CrowTi  Prince  for  nearly  two  years  and  blocked 
the  German  road  to  Paris.  Here,  then,  after  reiterated  pre- 
diction of  her  "utter  defeat  to-morrow,"  Germany,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  "is  replying  ^\^th  a  mighty  demonstration 
of  offensive  power — to-day."  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this 
resumption  of  the  offensive  on  the  Western  front?  It  evinces 
to  The  Mail  the  German  determination  "to  force  the  war  to  an 
issue  as  soon  as  possible."  It  proves,  continues  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  "that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  lieutenants  are  not 
willing  to  await  the  gradual  wearing  down  of  German  militar3' 
resources  and  the  development  of  hostile  Powers  hitherto 
backward  in  military  preparedness.  The  Allies  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  time  for  decisive  tests  of  strength." 
To  some,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "it  has  come  as  a 
surprize  that  the  Germans  and  not  the  Allies"  should  be  on  the 
offensive  at  this  time  and  in  this  field  of  operations.  But  they 
are  reminded  that  the  Teutonic  forces  have  been  quiescent 
on  the  West  for  the  past  year,  because  of  extreme  activity 
on  other  fronts.  Now,  with  an  Allies'  spring  drive  expected,  the 
Germans,  notes  The  Republican,  have  "got  the  jump"  on  them 
by  striking  first;  "  German  strategy  is  tenacious  of  the  initiative, 
and  considers  it  suicidal  for  a  general  to  sit  down  and  wait 
to  be  attacked."     And  the  Massachusetts  paper  says  further: 

"What  the  Germans  really  expect  to  achieve  by  this  energetic 
attack  in  a  field  where  the  deadlock  had  long  been  taken-  as  a 
matter  of  course  is  merely  conjectural.  Probably,  like  the 
Prench  in  Champagne  last  fall,  they  mean  to  get  all  they  can, 


and  will  measure  the  sacrifice  they  are  wiUing  to  make  by  the 
results  achieved.  For  a  smashing  victorj'  opening  the  road 
to  Paris  or  to  Calais,  hardly  any  sacrifice  would  be  too  great; 
for  merely  taking  some  kilometers  of  trench  and  giving  the 
PYench  lines  a  different  sontoiu-,  there  are  limits." 

Besides  the  German  reliance  upon  the  "defensive  attack," 
to  spoil  the  enemy's  plans  and  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the 
defending  army,  there  is,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points 
out,  "the  question  of  morale,  not  among  the  fighters,  but  among 
the  civilian  population." 

"It  is  not  unlikelj'  that  Erzerum  and  the  general  signs  of  a  Rus- 
sian 'coming  back'  created  a  painful  impression  in  Germany. 
In  the  Balkans  the  Teuton  advance  has  spent  itself  before 
Salonikd.  Against  Russia  there  is  no  chance  of  an  advance  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Nor  is  it  only  public  opinion  at  home 
that  enters  into  considei'ation.  The  stroke  against  Verdun  is 
intended  as  a  reply  to  popular  arithmetical  calculations  in 
France  and  England  which  have  been  busy  with  the  topic  of 
German  exhaustion  in  men  and  resources.  The  presence  of  an 
enemy  wthin  their  borders  who  is  far  from  exhausted  is  now 
driven  home  to  the  French." 

The  Germans,  as  we  read  in  the  New  York  Sun,  "are  using 
every  man  they  can  send  into  the  firing-line,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  seems  to  be  putting  his  fate  to  the  touch,  '  to  win  or  lose 
it  all.'  Defeat  could  hardly  mean  anything  else  than  certain 
failure  of  the  campaign  in  the  West  from  Calais  to  the  Vosges," 
while  "success  in  crossing  the  Meuse  would  break  up  the  line 
on  the  midwestern  front,  and  the  final  issue  would  be  in  doubt," 
with  the  Germans  "in  the  most  advantageous  position."  In 
the  latter  event,  reflects  the  Charleston  Neivs  and  Courier, 
"supreme  and  irreparable  disaster  might  come  upon  the  Allied 
cause  in  the  West."  If  the  Germans,  "having  torn  a  wide  gap 
in  the  line  at  one  of  its  most  important  points,"  were  able  to 
follow  up  their  advantage,  it  might  mean,  according  to  this  edi- 
tor's way  of  thinking,  "  so  terrific  a  blow  to  French  hopes  that 
the  morale  of  even  that  heroic  nation  might  well  be  shaken  by  it." 

Other  writers,  however,  do  not  think  the  fall  of  Verdun  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Allies.  An  improvement  in  the  German 
defensive  position,  without  any  weakening  of  the  defensive  power 


THE   SHADED  AREA  SHOWS  THE   GERMAN  PROGRESS  TOWARD  VERDUN  IN  ONE   WEEK  OF  FIGHTING. 

VERDUN  18  NOT  AN  OLD-FASHIONED  FORTRESS,  BUT  "  AN  INTENSIVELY  FORTIFIED  AREA  LYING  ON  THE  GREAT  HIGHWAY  FROM  METZ  TO  PARIS. 
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VERDUN. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


Death — '•  Let's  call  it  off,  old   man.     You're   overmatched,    and 
I'm  overworked."  — Kemble  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


"THE  PATHS  OF  GLORY  LEAD  BUT  TO  THE  GRAVE." 


of  the  Allies,  would  result,  according  to  the  Springfield  Republican. 
The  taking  of  Verdun,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "Avould 
probably  turn  out  to  be  as  barren,  in  the  large  strategic  and 
political  sense,  as  was  the  occupation  of  Poland  or  the  over- 
running of  Servia."  And  even  if  the  Germans  "shoidd  smash 
the  hne  completely  and  take  Paris  after  aU,"  concludes  the 
New  York  Times,  "that  would  not  end  the  war.  It  Avould  only 
make  it  longer." 

But  a  German  defeat  at  Verdun,  in  the  minds  of  some  observers, 
would  be  almost  decisive.  The  London  papers  and  dispatches 
quote  Lord  Sydenham,  a  British  authority,  as  saying'that — 

"If,  when  the  issue  becomes  clear,  it  proves  that  the  Germans 
have  only  achieved  some  quite  moderate  territorial  gains  \\'ith 
an  extravagant  expenditure  of  life  and  munitions,  the  effect 
upon  the  enemy  must  necessarily  be  profound.  Failure,  even 
partial  failure,  of  a  great  offensive,  following  upon  the  splendid 
successes  of  the  Russian  Army  in  Asia,  would  bring  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  whole  military  situation,  and  probably 
would  be  the  herald  of  the  coming  victory  of  the  Allies." 

But  "neither  the  success  nor  the  failure  of  the  onset"  at 
Verdun  is  hkely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Ncu's,  "to 
be  the  decisive  factor  in  the  war."  And  we  read  in  the  New 
York  World: 

"Any  French  or  German  general  can  throw  away  whole 
brigades  in  splendid  charges  after  the  artillery  has  prepared  the 
way.  But  in  spite  of  France's  gratification  over  the  battle  in 
Champagne,  and  in  spite  of  Germany's  renewed  confidence 
because  of  the  advance  north  of  Verdun,  the  deadlock  stands 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Swiss  border.  There  have  been  no 
substantial  gains  in  France  since  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
five  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  no  decisive  battle." 

The  drive  on  Verdun,  the  sequel  of  previous  offensives  at 
various  points  along  the  Western  hne,  began  on  Februarj^  21. 
Artillery-bombardments  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  directed 
upon  the  points  chosen  for  attack,  were  followed  by  infantry- 
jiharges.  Where  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  the 
Germans  came  on  in  serried  masses,  to  be  met  by  devastating 
artillery-,  mitrailleuse-,  and  rifle-fire.  Brandenburg  troops 
distinguished  themselves  by  taking  tlxc  dominating  Fort  Douau- 
mont,  and  holding  it  after  the  French  had  retaken  positions  all 
around  them.  The  total  forces  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Verdun 
have  been  estimated  in  the  dispatches  at  300,000  to  4()0,(K)0  men. 


German  press-\\Titers  say  their  own  losses  were  only  normal, 
and  emphasize  the  number  of  French  guns  and  prisoners  taken. 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun  estimates  that  it  cost  100,000  men 
to  take  the  outermost  of  the  Verdun  defenses.  French  authori- 
ties set  a  stiU  higher  figure,  and  assert  that  their  own  losses  were 
held  to  a  minimum  by  judicious  -withdrawals.  A  wounded 
French  major  quoted  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  from 
Paris  reckoned  the  German  losses  at  175,000  in  the  first  seven 
days'  fighting,  with  100,000  killed.  While  official  bulletins  con- 
flict and  results  are  in  doubt,  the  newspapers  haA'e  printed 
manj-  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  fighting.  German  observers 
tell  how  the  "giant  black  clouds  of  the  big-calibered  guns  rise 
like  enormous  trees,"  how  the  French  artillery  was  overpowered, 
and  how  prisoners  passing  by  said  they  were  completelj-  cut  off 
by  the  German  fire,  and  therefore  surrendered.  They  tell  of  the 
ad^•ancing  German  troops  caught  by  flanking  French  batteries, 
but- storming  through  "with  indescribable  defiance  of  death  till 
at  last  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hiU."  A  number  of  wounded 
French  soldiers  and  officers  have  been  inter\-iewed  at  Paris  by 
our  correspondents.  Desk-chair  experts  argue  from  the  Verdun 
battle  that  fortresses  are  proved  useless  or  necessary,  that 
trench-warfare  must  end  or  must  continue,  that  artillery  or 
infantry  is  supreme.  But  these  wounded  men  tell  of  the  ghasth' 
butchery  by  buUet,  shell,  or  bursting  mine,  and  of  the  courage 
and  the  discipline  that  recks  it  not.  To  quote  from  the  story  of 
a  woxmded  infantrj-man,  as  given  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch: 

"Truly,  they  are  brave,  those  Baches.  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  human  beings  could  face  such  a  terrific  fire.  Yet 
they  knew  it  was  certain  death,  for  the  wounded  were  stifled 
under  corpses  or  torn  in  pieces  by  fresh  shells. 

"Wave  after  wave  advanced.  At  last  they  reached  the  spot 
where  om-  fortifications  had  been  on  the  spur  of  the  hill,  and 
began  piling  up  bodies  to  protect  them  from  our  fire.  Douau- 
mont  was  theirs,  but  at  ghastly  cost 

"At  last  our  turn  came.  I  took  part  in  the  Champagne 
charge,  but  it  was  nothing  like  this.  We  were  mad.  Nothing 
could  have  stopt  us,  Despite  the  German  fire,  which  perhaps 
was  hampered  by  the  fear  of  hitting  their  own  men  on  the  spur, 
we  hurled  ourselves  at  them  with  the  bayonet  among  the  shell- 
holes  and  ruined  emplacements. 

"This  was  real  war  as  I  had  never  seen  it.  For  a  moment  it 
was  furious  and  equal.  Then  came  another  blue-chid  wave  ;uid 
another.  We  hurled  them  back,  screaming,  over  the  hillside. 
It  was  a  battle  without  quarter.     We  only  captured  corpses." 
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MOTHER'S   RIGHTS 

IN  THE  ILLUMINATING  FLASH  of  one  decision  Justice 
Shearn,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  shows  how  vastly 
the  legal  status  of  a  ^vife  and  a  mother  has  changed  ^vithin 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Such  is  the  immediate  impression 
of  various  editorial  observers,  among  them  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
on  the  court's  ruling  that  a  mother  has  an  equal  right  with  a 
father  to  the  childi-en  of  the  union,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
child  must  be  the  ruling  consideration  in  determining  which 
parent  shall  have  custody.  The  case  will  be  historical  for  dis- 
estabhshing  one  of  those  sacred  precedents  that  are  supposedly 
the  basis  of  our  entire  legal  system,  as  this  journal  notes.  It  con- 
cerns the  Rev.  Burton  Howard  Lee,  pastor  of  an  Episcopal 
church  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  who  had  signed  a  separation-agree- 
ment with  his  wife.  She  was  to  ha^'e  the 
children,  except  for  periods  at  stated  inter- 
vals when  they  were  to  visit  him.  On  one 
occasion  the  father  held  the  child,  and  the 
wife  went  to  com-t  to  oblige  him  to  fulfil  his 
agreement.  The  lawyers  for  the  father 
argued  that  he  could  not  sign  away  his  rights 
to  the  custody  of  the  child,  and  cited  a  case 
in  point,  decided  in  1842,  when  the  com-t 
held  that  no  such  agreement  was  vaUd.  At 
that  time,  The  Eagle  relates,  the  position 
of  a  \vife  and  mother  was  thus  judicially 
defined: 

"The  very  being  and  legal  existence  of  a 
woman  is  suspended  during  marriage;  or,  at 
least,  is  separated  and  consolidated  into  that 
of  her  husband.  Their  relative  power  over 
the  person  of  their  child  follows,  in  conse- 
quence. A  man  can  not  grant  anything  to 
his  wife,  or  enter  into  a  covenant  with  her, 
for  the  grant  would  be  to  suppose  her  sepa- 
rate existence,  and  to  covenant  with  her 
would  be  to  covenant  with  himself.  I  denj' 
that  he  (the  husband)  had,  therefore,  the 
right  to  violate  this  duty  by  selling  his  chil- 
dren, or  to  part  with  their  custody." 

Such  was  the  law,  says  The  Eagle,  "un- 
disputed, untra versed,  in  1842";  but  now 
Justice  Shearn,  denying  that  the  principles 
of  the  opinion  can  be  held  to  control  to-day, 
states,  in  handing  down  his  decision: 


"It  is  claimed  that  a  father  has  a  para- 
mount right  to  the  custody  of  a  child. 
This  was  once  the  law,  but  Ave  have  emerged 
from  the  dark  ages,  during  which  married 
women  had  the  status  of  slaves  and  chattels. 
The  only  basis  of  the  father's  alleged  superior  right,  to-day,  is 
his  obhgation  to  support  his  children.  This  basis  disappears 
when  one  considers  what  a  mother  gives  to  her  children  in  suffer- 
ing, self-sacrifice,  and  devotion.  On  any  admeasiu-ement  of 
rights  determined  by  service  rendered,  the  right  of  a  mother  to 
the  custody  of  her  children  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  father. 
The  real  test  should  be  the  welfare  of  the  child." 

Consequently  the  Rev.  Biu-ton  Howard  Lee  will  have  to  stick 
to  his  bargain  with  his  wife,  which  leads  The  Eagle  to  remark 
that  while  there  are  philosophers  who  feel  that  any  "separation- 
agreement"  between  husband  and  wife  is  "a  blow  at  the  insti- 
tution of  the  home,"  still  "the  vast  majoritj'  of  Americans  are 
already  reconciled  to  the  notion  that  a  wife  is  her  husband's 
legal  equal,  an'd  they  hope  to  see  the  recognition  of  woman's 
dignity  accompanied  by  or  followed  by  a  broadening  of  woman's 
conscience  that  will  make  all  fear  for  the  home  as  an  institution 
grotesquely  absurd."  The  decision  means  that  "wives  are  peo- 
ple," observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  tho  "no  husband  has 
every  really  doubted  it,"  still  it  is  "an  advance  for  the  law  and 


JUSTICE  CLARENCE  J.  SHEARN. 

Bwause  we  have  "emerged  from 
the  dark  ages,  during  which  marris^d 
women  had  the  status  of  slaves  and 
chattels,"  he  rules  that  a  mother  has 
an  equal  right  with  a  father  to  the 
children,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
cliildren  must  be  the  chief  considera- 
tion to  decide  their  custody. 


the  courts   to  recognize   the   fact."     Then   this  journal  points 

out  that — 

"If  the  wife  may  make  a  contract  which  will  stand  as  to  pos- 
session of  a  child,  she  may  also  make  a  contract  with  her  husband 
about  the  retention  of  the  wages  she  earns.  She  may  make  a 
contra(!t  regarding  pay  for  her  services  in  the  home.  In  fact, 
with  this  right  duly  and  legally  recognized,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  ingenuity  and  manipulative  ability — which  no  woman  lacks — 
the  modern  wife  need  not  greatly  fear  the  practical  operation  of 
laws  which  discriminate  against  her  sex.  even  if  she  opposes  them 
vigorously  as  a  matter  of  theoretical  right  and  justice." 

With  several  other  dailies,  the  New'  York  World  expresses 
satisfaction  with  a  just  judge  who  is  not  "hopelessly  enmeshed 
in  the  hard-and-fast  limitations  of  precedent  and  practise," 
and  it  adds  that  wrongs,  agitations,  and  law-making  without 
end  might  be  avoided  "if  magistrates  interpreting  the  principles 
of  common  law  were  as  courageous  as  those 
who  made  the  common  law."  With  a  similar 
compliment  to  the  judge's  independence,  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph  points  out 
that  just  as  "common  law  is  merely  the 
application  of  common  sense  to  obvious  con- 
ditions by  English  judges  who  were  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence 
compelled  to  render  decisions  and  dispense 
justice  withrut  the  aid  of  precedents,"  so 
tliis  verdict  exemplifies  "the  application  of 
the  principles  of  common  sense  to  present 
conditions."  But  the  eotirt  brushes  aside 
what  were  merely  "technical  rights,"  in  the 
view  of  the  Washington  Post,  w^hich  adds: 

"The  dominant  male  exists  merely  in 
theory  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very 
brave  man,  indeed,  who,  li\ing  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  his  wife,  would  dare  to  exer- 
cise any  of  the  supposed  superior  rights  of 
the  male.  ]Most  husbands  know  who  *is 
dominant  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  only 
when  there  is  a  separation  that  they  insist 
on  their  technical  rights,  and  the  coiu't  has 
sensibly  ignored  the  technicalities." 

"Poor  Father!"  ejaculates  the  New  York 
Globe,  in  remarking  that  the  commentators 
on  the  decision  have  apparently  forgotten 
that  "for  years  it  has  been  the  general  cus- 
tom of  New  York  judges  to  discriminate 
against  Father  in  similar  disputes,"  and 
it  adds: 


"In   fact,  several  members  of  the  bench 
seem  to  act  upon  the  gyneolatrous  theory 
that  Father  is  chiefly  important  as  a  meal- 
ticket.     Mother  is  celebrated  in  song  and  story  and  courts  of 
law.      Poor  Father's  champions  are  few  and  timid. 

"But  now  comes  a  Cincinnati  judge  who  ventures  to  say 
something  for  Father.  He  has  collected  figures  and  reduced 
them  to  a  statistical  table.  He  says:  *  The  ratio  of  the  number 
of  children  .who  go  to  the  bad  is  7.5  per  cent,  higher  among 
children  committed  to  the  mothers  than  among  children  com- 
mitted to  the  fathers.  Our  Sympathies  tend  to  make  us  give 
children  to  the  mother,  but  this  pohcy  is  being  disputed  by 
juvenile  authorities  all  over  the  country.'  " 

Such  disputes  will  not  be  satisfactorily  settled,  The  Globe 
goes  on  to  say,  until  proAision  is  made  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  both  parties.  At  present  this  is  done  only 
in  extreme  eases  where  the  unfitness  is  so  glaring  that  it  becomes 
apparent  in  open  court.  The  ultimate  welfare  of  the  children. 
is  the  really  important  issue,  this  journal  adds,  echoing  a 
statement  of  Justice  Shearn's  decision,  and  then  informs 
us  that  "in  Scandinavian  countries  they  are  frequently  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  a  third  person,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  court." 
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ORK- HUNTERS  and  power  -  grabbers,"  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "are  trying  to  float  their  schemes 
into  port  on  the  strong  tide  of  the  defense  -  move- 
ment." And  Mr.  Gifford  Knchot  warns  the  country  of  a  "con- 
certed movement"  on  foot  to  break  down  the  conservation- 
policy,  to  which  "feeble  resistance  or  none  at  all  is  being  made 
by  official  Washington."  Yet,  these  friends  of  conservation 
insist,  the  preservation  of  our  natiiral  resources  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  preparedness.  Most  serious,  they  tell  us,  is 
the  attempt  to  emasculate  the  Ferris  Bill  in  Congress  and  to 
put  through  the  Shields  Bill.  If  the  latter  attempt  were  suc- 
cessful, the  Kansas  City  Star  believes,  "it  would  be  bitterly 
regretted  within  a  few  years."  And  the  Detroit  Times  denounces 
it  as  a  piece  of  legislation  "aimed  not  alone  against  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  li\ang  in  the  country  to-day,  but  against  their 
children  and  their  children's  children."  Mr.  Pinchot,  whose 
leadership  in  the  conservation-movement  entitles  him  to  speak 
with  authority,  explains  that — 

"The  Shields  Bill,  now  before  the  Senate,  gives  to  the  power- 
interests  ■w'ithout  compensation  the  use  of  water-power  on 
navigable  streams.  The  amount  of  water-power  these  streams 
will  supply  is  larger  by  far  than  all  the  power  of  every  kind 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  pretends  to,  but  does  not, 
enable  the  people  to  take  back  their  own  property  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years,  for,  in  order  to  do  so  under  the  biU,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  the  unearned  increment,  and  to  take 
over  whole  lighting  systems  of  cities  and  whole  manufacturing 
plants.  Private  corporations  are  authorized  to  seize  upon  any 
land,  private  or  public,  they  choose  to  condemn." 

Another  water-power  proposition,  the  Ferris  Bill,  relating 
to  public  lands  and  national  forests,  "was  in  the  main  a  good 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,"  according  to  Mr.  Pinchot.     But — 


"As  reported  to  the  Senate,  it  encoiu-ages  monopoly  by 
permitting  a  corporation  to  take  as  many  public  water-power 
sites  as  it  may  please.  Under  it  the  corporations  could  not 
even  be  kept  from  fastening  upon  the  Grand  Canon,  the 
greatest  natural  wonder  on  this  continent.  This  biU  takes 
the  care  of  water-powers  on  National  Forests  from  the  ex- 
perienced and  competent  Forest  Service,  and  gives  it  to  the 
Interior  Department,  thus  entailing  duplication  and  needless 
expense." 

"We  have  fought  the  fight  for  conservation.  Let  us  not  lose  it 
now,"  urges  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  fears  that — 

"The  Pi-esident,  with  his  predilections  for  State  rights  and 
his  present  acute  distractions,  may  not  oppose  his  full  strength 
to  the  anticonservation-campaign,  while  Congress,  as  we  know 
from  experience,  is  more  affected  by  local  pressures  than  by 
national  considerations.  The  situation  can  be  saved,  probably, 
only  by  a  concentration  of  influence  among  the  press  and  public 
that  realizes  the  importance  to  efficient  democracy  of  a  defense 
of  conservation-principles." 

"Every  intelligent  friend  of  preparedness  should  fight  for 
conservation,"  adds  The  Tribune;  and,  as  Mr.  Pinchot  told  the 
President  in  a  recent  open  letter : 

"Natural  resources  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  preparedness, 
whether  for  peace  or  for  war.  No  plan  for  national  defense 
can  be  effective  unless  it  provides  for  adequate  public  control 
of  all  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  defensive  strength 
of  a  nation  is  made.  Of  these  raw  materials  water-power  is  the 
most  essential,  because  without  electricity  generated  from  water- 
power  we  can  not  manufacture  nitrates — and  nitrates  are  the 
basis  of  gunpowder.  There  are  no  great  natural  deposits  of 
nitrates  in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  Chile.  It  would 
be  foUy  to  allow  the  public  water-powers,  which  can  supply 
this  indispensable  ba-sis  of  national  defense,  to  pass  out  of 
effective  public  control." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


If  Congress  fears  war  so  much,  it  might  prepare  for  it. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Democrats  in  Congress  are  trying  to  thirow  the  switch  on  President 
Wilson's  suigle-tracli  mind. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Berlin  reports  ])y  wireless  that  Germany  has  captured  19,700  cannon  and 
3,000  machine  gims.  She  couldn't  capture  that  many  from  us. — St.  Louis 
Star. 

According  to  a  decision  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Balti- 
more, the  corporation  known  as  "American  Can"  can  can. — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Admiral  Scheer,  just  appointed  to  command  the  German  battle-fleet, 
is  said  to  be  a  great  tactitian.  That  being  the  case,  the  fleet  will  remain 
in  hiding. — Philadelphia  North  American. 


It's  no  treason  to  say  we  like  Wilson,  but  Roosevelt  is  better  still. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

As  the  can  trust  has  been  good,  it  escapes  being  a  canned  trust  by  a 
safe  margin. —  Waahinglon  Post. 

Congress  may  be  timid  about  some  matters,  but  in  Federalizing  the 
National  Guard  it  isn't  going  to  be  scared  by  the  Constitution. —  Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

Reopening  of  the  Mexican  schools  is  the  greatest  victory  yet  amiounced 
for  the  watchful-waiting  policy  of  this  nation's  foremost  schoolmaster.- — 

Chicago  Daily  News. 

Chicago's  salary-graftscandal  indicates  that  there  may  be  more  privileges 
desired  by  the  suffragettes  than  the  mere  casting  of  the  ballot. — Nashville 

Southern  Lumberman.  ' 


PATHETIC  SITUATION, 


— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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BURNING  THEIR  STORES  BEHIND  THEM— WHEN  THE   BRITISH  LEFT   SUVLA   BAY. 

THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  AT  5  A.M.   PROM  THE  DECK  OF  H.  M.   S.    •' CORNWALLIS."    THE   LAST  SHIP  TO  LEAVE. 


A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  MISSED  AT  THE  DARDANELLES 


BRITISH  MUDDLE,  and  muddle  of  the  most  astounding 
type,  was  responsible,  it  is  now  admitted,  for  the  failure 
of  the  Allies'  attack  upon  the  Dardanelles.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  when  the  British  landed  at  Suvla  Bay  the  critical 
moment  of  the  cartipaign  arrived,  and  a  short  march  across  the 
peninsula — a  march  which  would  have  been  almost  unopposed, 
as  the  Turks  were  unprepared  for  it  —  would  have  given  the 
Allies  the  town  of  Maidos,  thus  cutting  off  the  Turks  at  the  tip 
of  the  peninsula,  where  they  would 
have  had  to  face  an  attack  from 
both  sides,  while  deprived  of  sup- 
plies. This  we  learn  from  an  il- 
luminating article  in  the  li]diu- 
burgh  Blackivood's  Magazine,  froin 
the  pen  of  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  regiments,  who  tells  us 
why  this  crucial  march  was  never 
made  despite  a  briUiantly  success- 
ful landing  at  Suvla  Bay.  He 
begins  by  describing  events  at 
Cape  Helles,  Avhere  the  first  land- 
ing was  made,  and  shows  how  the 
gallant  defense  of  the  mountain  of 
Achi  Baba  by  the  Tiu-ks  brought 
things  to  a  deadlock  in  that  re- 
gion. Then,  in  a  chapter  headed 
"The  Great  Failure,"  he  proceeds: 


"In  the  dog-days  that  followed 
the  fighting  round  July  12  [1915], 
we  had  time  to  spare  in  which 
to  ruminate  over  oiu-  position  and 
the  prospects.  Certainly  we  hy- 
pothesized that  if  we  had  enough 
men  this  and  that  could  easily 
be  done.  We  never  had  enough 
men,  not  even  on  the  day  of  land- 
ing. It  was  recognized,  I  think, 
by  all  of  us  that,  short  of  taking 
Achi  Baba  by  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers, the  advance  in  the  Helles 
region  had  reached  its  limit  for 
the  time  being.  Obviously  some 
plan  must  be  forthcoming  to 
spring  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in 


a  new  quarter,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  heard  soft  whispers 
of  what  was  afoot." 

The  necessary  men  for  a  new  diversion,  he  tells  us,  were 
furnished  by  the  arrival  at  Imbros  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Frederick  Stopford,  with  three  new  divisions,  forming  the 
9th  Army  Corps.     Then — 

"Daily  and  hourly  for  some  days  conferences  were  called,  and 
gradually  the  scheme  unfolded  itself.  It  was  to  he  a  new  land- 
ing. .  .  .  There  remained  the 
staff-details  to  work  out,  the  re- 
quired accommodation  in  hospi- 
tal-ships, the  amount  of  transport 
to  be  brought  up  for  ammunition, 
stores,  and  water,  and  the  host  of 
other  things  that  the  hard-work- 
ing departments  behind  the  front 
liave  to  think  about." 

Aerial  reconnaissance  had  shown 
that  Suvla  Bay  and  the  surround- 
ing country  were  unoccupied  by 
the  Turks,  and  it  was  chosen  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  new 
attack  because — 

"About  three  miles  across 
country  from  the  bay  was  a  small 
town,  called  Boghali,  a  supply-de- 
pot on  the  Turkish  line  down  to 
Achi  Baba.  This  was  known  to 
be  held  by  about  two  battalions  of 
infantry.  Two  miles  beyond  that 
across  country  were  Maidos  and 
the  Narrows.  What  if  a  force 
landed  at  Suvla  should  push  in- 
land at  dead  of  night,  overwhelm 
the  garrison  at  Boghali,  march  on 
Maidos,  and  hold  up  the  Turkish 
line  of  supply  and  their  only  pos- 
sible line  of  retreat  from  Achi 
Baba? 

"In  the  hght  of  the  known 
facts,  and  of  every  fact  which  has 
emerged  since,  it  was  a  i)lan.  alike 
admiral)Ie  in  conception  and  rea- 
sonably certain  of  success  in  e.xe- 
cution.  Dispositions  were  made, 
transports  provided,  and  troops 
allotted     to     them;      the    Navy 


ENGLAND  IN  THE   DARDANELLES. 
A  German  taunt  at  the  Allies'  failure. 
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accepted  the  schenu-  and  tlu'ir  share  thereof;  everything  prom- 
ised well." 

The  landing  was  niaae  dui'ing  the  night  of  August  6,  and 
proved  fruitless,  because,  as  Tennyson  sang  of  a  previous  episode 
in  the  Crimean  War,  "Some  one  had  blundered."  The  graphic 
description  given  by  the  writer  in  Blackivood's  runs: 

"Nobody  slept  very  soundly  on  the  transports,  and  those 
who  were  being  towed  up  in  the  lighters  couldn't.  About  2  a.m. 
the  convoj'  entered  Su\la  Bay.  Their  presence  there,  with  the 
war-ships,  was  either  unnoticed,  or  (as  was  hoped)  assumed 
to  be  the  nightly  \'isit  of  the  destroyers.  Disembarkation 
began  in  the  dark  quietly  and  methodically.      By  4  a.m.  the 


A    "ZEPPELIN"   TRAGEDY 

•  A  FTER  MONTHS  OF  INACTIVITY  a  great  flotilla  of 
/-\  Zeppelins  has  recently  resumed  the  offensive.  Twice 
Jl  -^  they  have  flown  over  Paris,  and  in  England  they  hav(s 
effected  the  most  extensive,  if  not  the  most  destructive,  raid  of 
the  war,  and  are  officially  admitted  to  have  reached  the  midland 
counties  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire.  German  accounts 
tell  us  that  they  flew  right  across  England  from  coast  to  coast 
and  dropt  bombs  as  far  west  as  the  'great  port  of  Liverpool.  The 
British  public  is  naturally  irate,  and  the  calls  for  adequate 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  for  raids  of 

reprisal  into  Germany  are  loud  and  long. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  writes: 

"In  any  event,  one  thing  is  certain: 
the  authorities  must  recognize  that  the 
enemy  intends  to  wage  war  against  de- 
fenseless civilians  in  these  islands,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
The  Government  must  adopt  correspond- 
ing measures.  Something  must  be  done 
to  safeguard  human  life  in  this  country, 
and,  if  possible,  to  punish  those  in  whose 
name  these  barbarous  acts  are  committed. 
The  war  must  be  carried  into  the  enemy's 
country  by  aeroplane  or  other  means. 
That  is  the  prevailing  thought  of  the 
public.  The  British  people  have  no  wish 
to  learn  that  German  women  have  been 
murdered  or  German  babies  slaughtered 
by  British  bombs.  They  do,  however, 
feel  that  a  point  has  been  reached  when 
vigorous  steps  must  be  concerted  to 
stop  these  manifestations  of  German 
'f rightfulness.'" 

The  German  view  is  aptly  exprest  by 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  says: 


A  RESULT  OF  THE   RAID  OF  THE  L-19. 

The  bomb  fell  directly  between  the  church  and  the  mission-room.  In  the  latter  hail,  here 
shown,  a  religious  meeting  was  in  progress  and  a  woman  missionary,  Bible  in  hand,  was  ad- 
dressing 200  worsliipers.  She  was  instantly  killed,  as  were  another  woman  and  a  young 
girl  in  the  audience.    In  this  raid  67  persons  in  all  were  kiUed  and  117  others  injured. 


beaches  were  thronged  with  the  silent  invaders.  A  short 
advance  was  ordered  before  dawn,  but  some  little  way  inland, 
near  the  dry  bed  of  the  Salt  Lake,  the  force  was  halted. 

"As  the  gray  dragged  up  the  gold  of  morning  in  the  east, 
the  men  were  already  wet  with  sweat,  digging  themselves  in. 
The  sun  came  up  to  show  the  astonished  Turks  a  new  force 
landed — but  only  just.  Then  began  the  painful  uncertainty 
of  the  troops  as  to  whether  a  blunder  had  been  made.  Why 
couldn't  they  go  on?  Their  passage  was  hardly  challenged  as  yet. 
No  orders  came.  Superior  officers  looked  blank  at  each  other 
and  gritted  their  teeth.  The  morning  wore  on.  And  each  hour 
helped  to  strangle  the  main  hope  of  success,  of  which  the  essence 
was  surprize.  So  that  by  breakfast-time  oiu-  men  were  being 
engaged  by  growing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  was  allowed 
the  choice  of  the  very  best  defensive  positions  they  could  find. 

"To  us  waiting  'down  the  line'  it  was  an  awful  day  of  sus- 
pense. We  could  see  that  they  were  having  a  brisk  time  at 
Anzac,  but  Suvla  was  out  of  sight,  and  as  usual  there  was  a  fer- 
tile crop  of  rumors  before  anything  authentic  came  back containing  a  crew  of  nine  men.     Assembled  on  the  upper  plat- 


"  Because   w^e    recognize    the    state   of 
high  tension  in  war,  we  are  particularly 
grateful  for  the  bold  flight  of  our  squad- 
ron of  naval   air-ships  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester   and    over  the  whole  center 
of  England.     If  the  war-area  in  the  seas 
which  surround  England  was  restricted, 
no  one  can  limit  our  war-area  over   England  and   in   England. 
England   is  the  enemy  who  must  be  made  to  feel  our  strength, 
for  she  is  the  hope  of  all  our  enemies.     The  German  people 
recognize   with   satisfaction   that    against   this   enemy    all    our 
mighty  weapons  are  now  to  be  employed  with  the  same  pitiless- 
ness  which  England  shows  against  oiu*  race  and  all  its  members. 
Much  heroic  German  blood  has    had  to  flow  in  this  war,  for 
which  England  has  so  long  prepared.     It  is  England  or  we;  and 
the  German  people,   which  fights,  works,   saves,  and    moiu-ns, 
does  not  intend  to  let  itself  be  destroyed." 

It  was  during  the  return  of  the  aerial  fleet  from  this  raid 
over  central  England  that  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  war  took  place.  We  learn  that  one  of  the  Zeppelins,  the 
L-19,  became  disabled  and  feU  floating  on  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea  near  the  Dutch  coast.  While  in  this  condition  she 
was  approached  by  a  small  British  trawler,  the  King  Stephen, 


'And  so  it  was.  Some  one  had  blundered.  The  Naval 
Transport  Staff  undertook  the  safe  arrival  at  Suvla  Bay,  by 
7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  landing,  of  all  the  -  transports, 
containing  water,  stores,  mules,  and  carts.  When  it  was  found 
that  these  ships  had  not  turned  up,  the  telegraph  discovered 
most  of  them  still  lying  at  Mudros,  sixty  miles  or  more  away. 

"Corps  Headquarters  did  not  see  fit  to  send  men  forward  in  an 
arid  land — even  for  five  miles,  even  for  three — before  their  water- 
supply  was  assured.  And  so  the  essence  of  the  movement  was 
destroyed,  for  a  few  hours'  hesitation  was  all  the  Turks  needed 
to  throw  20,000  men  from  Bulair  into,  he  breach  at  Sari  Bahr. 

"Thus  was  a  Hkely  i^lan  turned  into  a  tragedy  of  missed 
opportunity;  and  tho  the  new  divisions  fought  with  the  greatest 
tenacity,  they  had  been  denied  a  chance  wliich  of  a  surety  they 
would  have  seized  and  briUiantly  improved." 


form  of  the  Zeppelin's  great  gas-chamber  were  the  crew  of  the 
L-19,  said  to  number  some  twenty-eight  or  more.  The  skipper 
of  the  King  Steph  n,  on  whose  authority  the  story  is  told, 
approached  with  a  view  to  rescue,  but,  finding,  as  he  says,  that 
his  unarmed  crew  w^as  outnumbered  by  tliree  to  one  and  that 
the  German  airmen  were  armed,  he  feared  that  th"^  survixors 
would  overpower  his  men  and  take  his  little  ship  a  prize  to 
Hamburg.  Accordingly  he  sailed  away,  leaving  the  crew  of  th(> 
Zeppelin  to  their  fate.  The  Gernuin  papers,  naturally  enough. 
express  the  deepest  horror  at  this  act.  The  Berlin  Lokal 
Anzeiger  WTites: 

"This  fresh  infamous  action  provides  yet   another  of  those 
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(lisclosurcs,  whicli  tlie  present  war  has  furnished  us,  of  the 
hrutality  of  the  British  eharaeter  of  which  we  'barbarians' 
were  so  little  aware  that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  realize  its 
])ossibilities." 

The    Berlin    Krvuzzcilung    compares    this    episode    ■with    tlie 
Baralniig  incident,  and  considers  tliat — 

"The  attitude  of  the  crew  of  the  King  Stephen  was  more 
cruel  than  that  of  the  BaraUmg  crew,  who  made  short  work  of  the 
'hated  enemy."  If  the  crew 
of  the  King  Stephen  feared 
an  attack  from  our  ship- 
wrecked Germans  they 
could  have  disarmed  them; 
but  who  believes  in  such  a 
fear,  which  woidd  have  been 
simply  and  solely  ])roof  of 
base  cowardice?" 

Why  no  speedy  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  the 
shipwrecked  airmen  is  a 
inystery  to  the  Hamburger 
NachrieJden,  which  says: 

"When  the  trawler  King 
Stephen  and  her  cowardly 
crew  reached  Grimsby  and 
made  a  report,  why  were 
not  adequately  armed  and 
manned  ships  sent  out  im- 
mediately to  search  for  the 
shipwrecked  men,  and  per- 
haps even  to  bring  in  the 
Zeppelin?  It  seems  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  wast- 
ed. Was  it  due  to  fear  of 
the  German  heroes?  Two 
vessels  went  out  later  to 
search  the  North  Sea  area 
and  returned  with  the  cheer- 
ful news  that  no  traces  could 
l>e  found,  and  so  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  Zeppelin 
had  sunk." 

Paris,     having      suffered 
from    two    Zeppelin    raids, 
i-efuses   to  spare   any  sym- 
pathy for  the  crew  of  the  L-19.     The  Journal  des  Debuts   states 
the  opinion  of  the  French  capital  when  it  says: 

"The  wretched  murderers  on  board  the  L-19  succumbed, 
probably  after  terrible  agony,  not  ',y  virtue  of  any  harsh  law 
of  retaliation,  but  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  measure  of 
pref^aution  which  nobody  can  blame  the  British  sailors  for 
having  taken.  Everybody  else  would  have  done  the  same 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  Germans  can  not  any  longer 
expect,  as  of  right,  the  benefit  of  those  usages  which  civilized 
nations  have  gradually  adopted  to  soften  the  rigors  of  war. 
It  was  the  Germans  themselves  who  willed  it  so,  and  therefore 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain,  or  invoke  the  justice  of  God, 
when  they  are  victims  of  their  own  special  barbarity." 

The  English  papers  agree  in  describing  the  skipper  of  the 
King  Stephen  as  a  very  sensible  man,  and  generally  take  the  at- 
titude that  the  Germans  themselves  are  to  blame  if  their  promises 
are  not  accepted  at  their  face-value.  Thus  the  London  Saturday 
Review  remarks: 

"If  the  captain  of  the  King  Stephen  had  taken  aboard  the 
crew  of  the  wrecked  Zeppelin  L-19  he  would  have  played  the 
part  not  so  much  of  a  brave  man  as  of  a  fool.  Once  s(;curely 
aboard,  the  crew  of  the  Zeppelin,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have 
'strafed'  the  unarmed,  artless  men  of  the  British  trawler,  and 
headed  for — (j(;rmany!  As  a  result,  we  should  never  have 
known  for  sure  of  the  wreck  of  the  Zeppelin,  which  was  very 
good  and  cheering  news;  while  the  world  would  have  b(;en 
cumbered  with  some  thirty  ruffians  it  <-an  very  well  spare. 
There  is  no  need  to  mince  one's  words  over  an  incident  such 
as  this," 


The  more  restrained  and  dignified  London  Speetatur  is  in 
substantial  agreement  when  it  says: 

"  It  is  utterly  repugnant  to  British  seamen  not  to  help  persons 
in  distress,  even  tho  those  persons  have  outraged  every  decent 
man's  feehngs  by  acting  as  the  instruments  of  criminal  warfare. 
But  we  can  not  escape  t  ho  conclusion  t  hat  t  he  fate  of  t  he  Zeppelin  '.s 
crew  was  the  Nemesis  which  must  often  overtake  criminals.  The 
British  seamen  simply  could  not  take  the  Germans'  word.  They 
could  not  trust  them.     That  being  so.  Englishmen  know  exactly 


Copyriglited  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  hy  "The  lUnstiated  London  News."      Published  by  permission. 

THE  WRECKED  ZEPPELIN  L-19,  ABANDONED  TO  HER  FATE  BY  A  BRITISH  TRAWLER. 

Outnumbered  by  28,  or  more,  to  9,  the  skipper  of  the  trawler  King  Stephen  did  not  dare  order  iiis  erew  to  rescue 
the  (iermans  in  the  sinlving  air-sliip,  and,  tho  reported,  tlie  Zeppelin  was  never  found  again. 


where  to  lay  the  blame  when  they  read  in  German  newspapers 
that  English  seamen  are  'disgraced  forever.'" 

A  solitary  note  of  protest  is  struck  by  the  London  Socialist 
weekly.  The  New  Statesman,  which  thinks  that  the  Zeppelin 
crew  should  have  been  rescued  at  any  cost: 

"The  difficulty  of  bringing  back  the  wrecked  Germans  ought, 
surely,  not  to  have  been  insuperable.  We  do  not  suggest  lliat 
the  skipper  should  be  seriously  blamed;  the  non-comba.tant 
landsman,  at  all  events,  has  no  right  to  blame  liim.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  really  impossible  to  admire  him  for  sailing 
away;  and  to  suggest  that  his  countrymen  do  so  is  an  altogether 
undeserved  slight  upon  our  national  traditions  and  instincts." 

But  perhaps  the  most  accurate  reflection  of  public  opinion  in 
Great  Britain  is  found  in  the  London  Outlook: 

"The  anger  of  Germany  that  the  crew  of  the  British  trawler 
King  Stephen  did  not  risk  the  capture  of  themselves  and  their 
vessel  by  rescuing  the  crew  of  Zeppelin  L-19,  preposterous  as 
it  is,  is  nevertheless  probably  quite  genuine.  It  is  tnie  that  upon 
the  Zeppelin  there  were  twenty-eight  or  more  armed  men,  and 
upon  the  trawler  nine  unarmed  men;  it  is  also  true  that  the 
result  of  the  rescue  must  have  been  the  overpowering  of  the 
Englishmen  and  their  conveyance  to  Germany  as  j)ris()n(>rs  of 
war.  This  fact,  liowover,  in  the  opinion  of  German  publicists, 
does  not  exonerate  them.  Even  the  fact  that  the  Zeppelin 
in  qu«\stion  had  previously  sunk  an  English  merchantman  with 
callous  disregard  of  the  loss  of  life  makes  no  difference.  German 
psychology  is  firmly  con\inced  that  the  Teuton  may  do  as  he 
likes,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  must  do  as  the  Teuton  likes. 
Indeed  we  should  not  be  surprized  if  we  were  told  it  woidd  be 
inhuman  to  bring  a  Zeppelin  down,  unless  we  had  previously 
provided  a  soft  place  for  it  to  fall  upon." 
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BRITISH    AND    GERMAN    VIEWS    OF    THE 
PRESIDENT'S    SUBMARINE   POLICY 

UNQUALIFIED  SATISFACTION  with  the  R-esident's 
attitude  on  the  submarine  controversy  is  exprest  by 
the  English  papers,  and  they  commend  his  recent  letter 
to  Senator  Stone  stating  his  determination  that  this  country 
shall  not  allow  the  destruction  of  merchantmen,  armed  or  un- 
armed, which  carry  American  passengers,  unless  due  and  timely 
notice  be  given.  Most  of  the  London  journals  admit  that  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  it  might  be  more  expedient  to  issue 
a  warning  to  American  citizens  not  to  embark  upon  armed 
merchantmen  belonging  to  any 
of  the  belligerent  Powers,  but 
they  hold  that  America  is  too 
great  a  nation  to  abate,  from 
motives  of  expediency,  "the 
least  of  her  just  rights  under 
international  law."  While  some 
of  his  critics  in  American  poli- 
tics are  calling  his  policy  weak 
and  pusillanimous,  the  Presi- 
dent's determination,  to  preserve 
peace  is  applauded  both  in  the 
British  and  French  capitals, 
where  the  newspapers  frankly 
state  that  they  prefer  the  sym- 
pathetic neutrality  of  the  United 
States  to  any  active  assistance 
she  could  offer  by  joining  the 
Allies.  For  example,  the  Paris 
Temps  says: 

"Neither  Great  Britain  nor 
her  Allies  have  any  interest  in 
seeing  a  war  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  American 
sympathies  are  sufficient,  and 
these  have  been  won.  One  does 
not  observe  in  London  or  Paris 
the  least  tendency  to  intervene 
in  the  German-American  crisis, 
either  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  a  rupture  or  in  favor  of  a 
compromise." 

A  cons,ensus  of  opinion  is  evi- 
dent among  the  London   papers 

that  our  relations  with  Germany  in  the  6^-boat  controversy 
have  reached  a  critical  stage,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  think 
that  President  WUson's  letter  to  Senator  Stone  has  placed  him 
in  a  position  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw.  Thus 
The  Daily  Chronicle  remarks: 

"The  whole  substance  and  tone  of  the  President's  letter 
prove  that  Mr.  Wilson,  for  all  his  patience  and  forbearance, 
has  a  clear  objective  which  he  steadily  pursues,  and  when  there 
is  need  to  strike  he  can  strike  hard. 

"One  American  Ufe  sacrificed  in  recrudescence  of  submarine 
frightfulness  and  a  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Central  Empires  would  seem  unavoidable." 

The  Times  doubts  whether  the  President's  influence  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  Congress  with  him,  as  it  concludes  a  paraphrase 
of  his  letter  by  saying: 

"America  loves  peace  and  ensues  it,  and  will  ensue  it  to  the 
end,  if  she  follows  President  Wilson,  at  any  cost  but  one,  namely, 
the  loss  6i  honor.  How  far  he  will  succeed  in  carrying  with 
him  provincial  opinion  in  any  contingencies  is  a  problem  on 
which  it  might  be  injudicious  and  even  improper  to  speculate. 
But  be  the  issue  what  it  may,  Mr.  Wilson  deserves  credit  for 
standing  manfully  to  his  guns." 

The  Morning  Post  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  ethicai  prin- 
ciples of  international  relations  which  the  controversy  involves: 

^"It  is  America's  fate  to  make  choice  between  her  own  gods 


job's  discomforter. 

Uncle  Sam  (to  .lob) — "Say,  Patriarch,  they  tell  me  j-ou  hold 
the  world's  record  for  patience.  Wal,  we  claim  to  have  got  a  man 
here  that  can  knock  the  spots  off  you!"  — Punch  (London). 


and   the   idols  of   Germany.     The   spiritual   decision   must   be 
made,  for  there  is  no  possibility  in  the  face  of  so  gigantic  a 

crime  as  the  German  crime  of  suspending  judgment 

"Those  who  believe  that  aU  war  is  the  ultimate  restilt  of 
economic  pressm-e — in  other  words,  of  lust  for  gain — may  here 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  plainly  warned 
by  her  President  that  she  is  confronted  with  the  possibility  of 
war  out  of  which  she  can  obtain  no  conceivable  material 
advantage." 

Should  Wilhelmstrasse  misinterpret  the  temper  of  Congress, 

then,  thinks  The  Daily  News,  a  rupttire  of  relations  is  almost 

inevitable. 

"The  letter  carries  the  controversy  to  a  point  from  which 

there  can  be  no  receding.  The 
challenge  to  the  President's 
authority  is  undisguised.  He  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  evade  it. 
It  has  given  him,  on  the  contrary, 
an  opportunity  of  forcing  a  de- 
cision in  the  protracted  contro- 
versy by  an  impressive  but  in 
no  sense  histrionic  burning  of 
his  boats. 

' '  The  time  has  pas.sed  for  diplo- 
matic niceties  and  equivocations. 
No  serious  doubt  or  division  can 
survive  in  the  face  of  this  last 
declaration.  Its  firmness  enlists 
the  sympathy  of  every  imperial- 
ist and  Republican.  Its  re- 
straint and  moderation  must 
conciliate  the  most  pacific 
Democrat,  but,  whatever  forces 
against  him,  President  Wilson 
must  stand  or  fall  by  his  letter. 
No  man  could  in  word  or  deed 
recant  such  language  and  remain 
a  \atal  force  in  American  poli- 
tics. Wilson  is  the  last  man  in 
all  the  world  who  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  what  his  words 
portend  in  relation  to  Germany 
depends  upon  Germany.  The 
President  has  conducted  the  con- 
troversy with  the  assumption 
that  his  opponents  are  animated 
Avith  the  same  sincerity  and 
honor  as  himself.  To-day  he 
wUl  be  disillusioned,  and  there 
is  no  foe  so  formidable  as  a  con- 
vinced upholder  of  peace  forced 
in  spite  of  himself  into  a  posi- 
tion where,  if  he  would  preserve 
his  honor,  no  course  is  left  to  him  but  to  strike." 

In  Germany  itself  the  submarine  controversy,  and  particu- 
larly the  interchange  of  notes  regarding  the  Litsitania  settle- 
ment, is  not  viewed  with  any  great  optimism  as  regards  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Indeed,  one  of  tlio 
most  influential  papers  in  the  Empii-e,  the  Frankfurter  Zeilnng, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  breach  of  friendly 
relations.  This  organ  views  \\ith  distrust  the  statements  of 
English  journals  that  British  opinion  desires  America  to  avoid 
a  breach  with  Germany,  for  it  saj's: 

"Every  German  should  see  through  the  benevolent  intention 
of  our  English  friends,  and  if  it  should  come  to  a  breach  with 
America  the  German  people  should  at  least  meet  the  prospect 
with  a  clear  vision.  The  decision  itself  is  a  matter  for  tlie 
authorities  on  whom  the  full  and  enormous  responsibility  alono 
rests.  We  have  already  refen-ed  to  what  is  becoming  con- 
tinually clearer — namely,  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  dispute 
lies  hi  the  combination  of  the  specific  Lnsitania  case  with  the 
general  question  of  submarine  warfare. 

"The  danger  now  is  that  the  American  Govornmei\t  will 
bring  both  things  simultaneously  to  a  decision,  clearly  with  the 
object — in  the  event  of  no  arrangement  being  reached  on  the 
general  question  of  submarine  warfare — of  taking  co\er  for  the 
momentous  decisions  that  nuiy  be  reaciied  behind  the  bitterness 
which  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  since  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania." 
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A   WIKE-DKAG    IN  OPERATION,   AND   A   HINT  OF  THE   ALASKAN   PERILS   THAT   ARE  CHARTED   WITH   ITS    AM) 


THE  DEATH  VALLEY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


THE  DANGEROUS  WATERS  around  southern  Alaska, 
now  being  charted  by  United  States  Government 
surveyors,  are  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The  Christian 
Herald  (January  19),  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  who  has  been 
accompanying  one  of  the  wire-drag  crews  that  are  exploring  the 
main  channels  for  pinnacle-rocks.  His  b.oat  was  the  steamer 
Equator,  the  tiny  craft  upon  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
made  his  tour  through  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  These  wa- 
ters, Mr.  Carpenter  tells  us,  are 
sometimes  called  the  graveyard 
of  the  Pacific.  Within  the 
past  sixty  years  three  hundred 
vessels  have  gone  down  upon 
their  rocks,  and  cargoes  and 
lives  are  lost  every  season. 
Within  recent  years  the  losses 
in  property  alone  are  estimated 
at  more  than  $8,000,000.  The 
loss  in  lives  has  been  more 
than  five  hundred,  all  told. 
He  proceeds,  in  substance: 

"Nevertheless,  the  travelers 
increase  in  number  every  sea- 
son. Last  year  they  were 
about  50,000,  and  they  will 
soon  be  doubled  and  trebled. 
The  cargoes  are  worth  more 
from  year  to  year.  When  the 
new  Government  railroad  from 
Seward  to  Fairbanks  is  com- 
])leted  there  will  be  a  caravan 
of    tourists    moving  back  and 

forth  from  Alaska,  and  the  seas  must  be  made  more  safe  in 
order  that  the  territory  may  be  opened  to  traffic. 

"Much  of  southwestern  and  southeastern  Alaska  is  m".de  up 
of  mountainous  islands  that  have  rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
The  islands  are  really  the  top  of  mountains  half  lost  in  the 
waters.  They  rise  in  spires  and  cathedrals,  some  of  which  are 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  water  and  others  hiddeQ  beneath 
it.  lying  there  concealed  and  ready  to  rip  open  the  hulls  of  ships 
as  the  iceberg  ripped  the  Titanic. 

"The  extent  of  the  Alaska  coast,  with  its  windings,  sur- 
passes that  of  the  United  States  proper.  It  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  our  States  on  the  Pacific  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
boundary  of  Mexico,  added  to  that  of  our  States  on  the  Atlantic, 
including  the  Gulf.  Nevertheless,  not  one-half  of  it  has  yet  been 
sound<3d  by  the  Coast-Survey  vessels,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
general  coast-line  is  not  marked  by  lights  or  by  any  aids  to  navi- 
gation. As  to  the  rivers,  there  is  not  a  light  of  mark  on  the 
great  winding  Yukon  except  at  its  mouth,  and  it  is  the  same  of 
its  many  navigabh^  tril)utaries. 

"The  lighthouse-service  of  Alaska  leaves  a  great  deal  to  l)e 


ON   THE    WIRE-DRAG-STEAMER   ■EQUATOR.' 

Captain  Daniels  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
the  apparatus  with  which  they  search  for  submarine  peaks  and  crags 
that  have  wrecked  hundreds  of  ships  in  Alaskan  waters. 


desired.  The  first  buoy  was  floated  in  1S.S4  and  the  first  light 
erected  ten  years  later.  There  are  now  on  the  whole  Alaskan 
coast-line  only  329  aids  to  navigation,  and  these  include  about 
140  lights,  of  which  28  were  established  in  1915.  There 
are  but  few  lighthouses,  and  only  three  on  the  main-ti"avel 
route  from  Icy  Strait  to  Nome,  a  distance  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  London." 

The  Government  is  awake  to  the  dangers  of  Alaskan  navigation, 

and  has  various  projects  well 
under  way,  including  a  flrst- 
class  coast-light  on  Cape  St. 
Elias.  It  is  building  several 
new  vessels  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  waters, 
including  one  for  the  light- 
house-service, and  a  new 
Coast-Survey  vessel.  So  far, 
the  Coast  Survey  has  charted 
only  about  half  of  the  waters 
of  Alaska.  The  area  to  be  sur- 
A  eyed  is  bigger  than  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  the  amount  al- 
ready sounded  is  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri.    Mr.  Carpenter  goes  on: 

"In  the  Coast-Survey  work 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
exact  depth  and  character  of 
eveiy  foot  of  the  channel  over 
which  the  ships  are  to  sail. 
This  is  done  by  dropping  heavy 
I)ieces  of  lead,  to  which  piano- 
wire  is  attached,  down  to  the 
bottom.  The  wire  runs  aroimd 
a  reel  or  drum  on  board  ship,  and  the  lead  can  be  drawn  up  and 
the  exact  depth  automatically  registered. 

"The  work  goes  so  fast  that  from  ten  to  twenty  soundings  are 
taken  in  an  hour,  the  lead  rising  and  falling  like  clockwork. 
The  boat  has  to  stop  for  two  minutes  when  each  .sounding  is 
taken.  I  took  out  my  watch  and  timed  the  lead  as  it  rose  and 
fell.  It  took  only  one  minute  and  a  half  to  go  from  the  boat 
to  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  back.  When  it  returned  it  brought 
with  it  gravel  and  shells,  showing  the  character  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  .500  feet  below.  The  lead  is  smeared  with  grease 
in  order  that  it  may  catch  the  gravel. 

"The  depths  of  the  ocean  vary  greatly,  and  the  Coast-Survey 
ships  make  many  soundings  that  are  1,000  and  upward  of  feet 
in  depth.  They  often  explore  waters  a  mile  deep,  and  just  off 
the  shore  of  our  island  of  Guam  they  have  made  deeivsea  sound- 
ings as  far  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  Mount  Everest  is 
high  above  it.  All  of  the  soundings  taken  have  to  be  corrected 
for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 

"In  the  Panhandle,  where  I  now  am  (I  am  writing  this  in 
Ketchikan),  the  islands  iivv  really  half-submerged  mountains,  and 
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the  ships  sail  in  aiid  out  aho\o  tho  noedU^tipi^ed  peaks  of  a  gfroat 
moiintaiii-chaiii.  These  moimtains  lia\e  spires  and  cathedrals 
of  rock,  and  in  places  there  are  rocky  obelisks  that  rise  to  (he 
height  of  the  Washington  Monument,  or  higher.  When  such  a 
shaft  comes  out  on  an  island  it  is  covered  with  green  and  is  a 
delight  to  the  eye  of  the  tourist.  When  it  rises  from  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  and  its  peak  is  still  concealed  below  the  surface. 


cedar.  TlH>y  look  like  the  rolling-pins  with  which  bread  is 
made.  They  hang  to  the  wire  and  aid  in  keeping  it  at  the 
right  level. 

"It  takes  boats  of  about  40  horse-power  to  move  this  sub- 
merged wire  through  the  sea,   the  average  speed  of   the  drag 
being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour.    Notwithstanding  this, 
as  many  as  fifteen  shoal-spots  and  roc^ks  are  sometimes  found 
in  one  day. 

"When  the  drag  strikes  a  rock  the  pla(^e  is 
marked  and  another  surveying  party  develops 
the  area  about  it.  A  buoy  or  float  of  some 
kind  is  then  anchonnl  there  to  show  the  danger, 
and  a  new  record  is  made  on  the  (!hart. 

"Up  to  the  present  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  the  main  channels  of  southeastern 
Alaska  have  been  explored  by  the  wire-drag. 
The  work  will  be  prosecuted  steadily,  and  as 
fast  as  the  appropriations  by  Congress  will 
warrant." 


EXAMPLES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  STRAW. 

Hire  wo  arc  sliown,  first,  plain  straw-ends,  artificially  made,  and  then  the  crimped  straw, 
straw  braid,  and  straw  chenille  manufactured  on  an  ordinary  chenille  machine.  Tussur 
silk  is  used  in  each  case.    It  is  hard  to  tell  the  imitation  from  the  real  article. 


ARTIFICIAL    STRAW 

IMITATION,  or  artificial,  straw  is  now 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mil- 
linery braids.  So  cleverly  are  the  natu- 
ral straw^s  imitated,  according  to  a  writer  in 
The  Textile  World  Journal  (New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 19),  that  those  not  actually  engaged  in 
the  business  often  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  imitation  from  the  real  article.  Tussur,  or 
some  similar  silk,  is  generally  employed: 


it  is  the  terror  of  the  navigator.  It  is  then  one  of  the  deadly 
swords  of  old  Father  Neptune,  ready  and  waiting  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  any  ship  that  comes  in  its  path.  These  rocks  are 
often  of  such  a  small  area  that  they  escape  the  soundings  of 
the  Coast  Survey.  They  can  be  detected  only  by  the  wire- 
drag,  which,  sweeping  along  at  a  given  depth,  is  sure  to  strike 
against  them  if  they  rise  above  the  height  at  which  it  is  gaged. 

"The  first  wire-drag  vessel  used  in  American  waters  began  its 
w^ork  about  ten  years  ago  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment surveyors  have  been  working  there  ever  since.  In  this 
time  they  have  discovered  more  than  3,000  rocks  with  less  water 
over  them  than  shown  by  the  charts,  and  about  1,000  of  those 
are  dangerous  to  navigation.  All  were  in  waters 
that  had  been  previously  charted  by  the  Coast 
Survey. 

"Here  in  Alaska  a  large  number  of  pinnacle- 
rocks  have  been  unearthed  by  the  wire-drag. 
Capt.  John  A.  Daniels,  the  engineer  with 
whom  I  went  out  this  morning,  has  located 
twenty-one  great  stone  spires  along  forty-two 
miles  of  this  channel  and  right  in  the  coui'se 
of  the  steamers.  One  of  these  rocks  is  of  the 
shape  of  a  pjTamid,  and  it  rises  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  channel  to  a  height  of  600  feet,  or 
almost  fifty  feet  above  that  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  It  comes  within  seventeen 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  deep  water  on  all  sides.  The 
channel  has  been  charted  by  the  Coast  Survey, 
but  this  rock  was  not  marked.  If  the  lead 
struck  the  rock  it  probably  slipt  off  into  deep 
Avater,  at  the  side,  or  it  may  have  come 
in  between  two  soundings  and  been  missed 
altogether. 

"It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  wire-drag 
works.  The  chief  boat  has  a  windlass  operat- 
ed by  the  engine.  About  this  wnndlass  is  the 
telephone- wire  which  is  to  be  let  down  and 
stretched  across  between  the  boats  fkr  below 
the  depths  at  which  ships  sail.  This  wire  is 
several  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  run  out 
a(!(!ording  to  the  width  of  the  channel  which  is  to  be  tested. 
The  wire  used  here  is  stretched  across  a  channel  up  to  two 
miles  in  width.  The  horizontal  dragging  wire  is  supported  by 
vertical  wires  which  fall  from  largq^-buoys,  and  it  is  held  at  the 
prop(^r  depths  by  sinkers  and  floats.  The  buoys  are  really 
galvanizcd-iron  buckets  of  perhaps  ten  gallons'  capacity.  The 
buckets  are  sealed,  and,  being  full  of  air,  they  float  while  sup- 
porting  the  weight  of   the  wire   beneath.     The   floats   are   of 


"The  method  most  commonly  used  is  the 
process  whereby  the  strips  of  artiflcial  straw  are  dried  in  their 
various  widths  by  cold  air.  A  number  of  ends  of  two-  t)r  three- 
thread  tussur,  according  to  the  width  desired,  are  placed  on  a 
jack  directly  in  front  of  an  oblong  tank  .  .  .  containing  water 
heated  by  gas  or  steam,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Another  tank  is 
located  in  the  first  one  and  holds  the  gelatin  tlirough  which  the 
strands  of  tussur  pass.  A  revohing  cylinder  keeps  the  strands 
of  silk  immersed  in  the  heated  gelatin  long  enough  to  saturate 
them,  and  as  they  come  out  of  the  gelatin-bath  they  pass 
through  a  pair  of  revolving  rubber-rollers,  where  all  the  super- 
fluous liquid-matter  is  squeezed  out.  The  wet  straw  is  now 
guided  to  a  pair  of  drums,  one  small  and  one  large,  where  fans 


AN  IMITATION  BETTER   THAN   THE   ORIGINAL. 

Straw  made  from  cotton-fibers  is  most  serviceable.     The  soft  straw  of  the  pompon 
(Fig.  6)  is  made  by  the  hot-roller  process. 


are  arranged  to  drive  the  cold  air  against  the  moist  straw.  The 
shaft  to  which  the  fans  are  attach«>d  r(>volves  much  faster  than 
the  drum,  aiul  the  cold  air  from  the  blades  is  sutlicient  to  dry 
the  straw  thoroughly. 

"The  traverse  of  the  drums  is  so  jirrnuged  that  \]\o  strands  of 
straw  enter  on  the  right  end  of  the  machine,  completely  encircle 
the  two  drums,  and  graduall\'  work  toward  the  l(>f(..  when>  Ihoy 
are  attached  to  a  takiMip  spooler  which  automatically  winds 
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lllu^-tiati'iiis  liy  i-uuiU'sy  of  "  Tlic  Anii'iiraii  Expoitcr, "  New  York. 


MIXING  STRONG  NITKIC  AND  SULFURIC  ACIDS  FOR  COTTCJN-NITRATION.  FLACING  THE  COTTON  IN  THE  MIXING  ACIDS. 

MAKING  GUNCOTTON:    "THE   SLIGHTEST  CAKELESSNESS  MAY  L^AD  TO  A  DISASTROUS  EXPLOSION" 
According  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  acids,  the  cotton  becomes  a  high  and  dangerous  explosive  or  a  relatively  harmless  commercial  product. 


and  spools  the  finished  straw  that  is  now  ready  for  use.  In 
some  cases  a  crimping-maehine  is  placed  in  front  of  the  spooling- 
machine  and  the  straw  is  crimped  before  being  spooled,  as  it  is 
then  in  a  better  condition  to  hold  the  impression." 

"A  variety  of  different  qualities  of  straw  can  be  obtained  by 
clever  manipulation." 

HOW   GUNCOTTON  IS   MADE 

POPULAR  INTEREST  in  explosives  of  all  kinds  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  war,  and  guncotton  is  now  one  of  the 
commonest  and  simplest.  It  is,  moreover,  much  more 
than  an  explosive,  as  the  word  is  used  broadly  to  denote  a  whole 
group  of  nitrated  cottons  that 
find  extensive  use  in  the  arts  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  "Ni- 
trated" here  means  combined 
with  nitrogen  by  treatment 
Avith  nitric  acid.  For  military 
purposes,  guncotton  is  em- 
ployed in  two  general  forms: 
one,  as  pure  nitrated  cotton, 
and  the  other  as  smokeless 
powder,  made  by  dissolving 
loose  guncotton  to  form  a  jelly, 
which  is  molded  into  rods, 
grains,  and  other  forms  for  use 
in  artillery  and  small  arms. 
This  information  is  from  an 
article  contributed  to  The 
A  merican  Exporter  (New  York, 
I^ebruary),  by  Robert  F.  Fan- 
ning, who  goes  on  to  say: 

"Nitrated  cotton  for  the 
peaceful  arts  is  not  strictly 
guncotton,  but  cotton  nitrated 
1o  a  lower  degree  of  nitrogen 
content,  thus  permitting  the 
tinished  product  to  dissolve  in 
various  solvents,  such  as  amyl 

acetate,  and  so  on,  and  its  mixture  with  other  fluids  as  will 
best  adapt  it  to  the  use  intended.  Such  nitrated  cottons  are 
known  as  soluble  cotton,  pyroxylin,  or  collodion  cotton,  and 
the  solution  of  such  cotton  as  pyroxylin  varnish  or  zapon  var- 
nish. According  to  the  uses  to  which  these  varnishes  are  put,  the 
solvent  is  mixed  so  as  to  give  the  desired  result  according  to  the 


WASHING  GUNCO'rrON   FREE  FROM   ACIDS  BEFORE  DRYING 

An  important  step  in  th<j  process. 


nature  of  the  article  varnished,  whether  silver-plated  ware,  bronze 
ornaments,  brasswork,  leather  of  various  kinds,  textiles,  etc. 

"To  render  cotton  explosive,  it  must  be  treated  with  nitric 
acid  under  suitable  conditions,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  nitration  with  the  least  expenditure  of  acids,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  The  operations  from  one  stage  to 
another  require  constant  oversight,  as  the  slightest  carelessness 
may  lead  to  the  production  of  a  cotton  of  little  use  for  com- 
pounding explosives,  or  it  may  lead  to  a  disastrous  explosion. 

"When  guncotton  explodes,  the  entire  mass  goes  off  prac- 
tically at  one  time — that  is,  the  entire  quantity  is  almost  in- 
stantly converted  into  gas,  and  not  as  in  the  case  of  gunpowder, 
where  the  combustion  of  the  charge  is  progressive. 

"Tlie  raw  material   preferably  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

guncotton  is  either  clean  raw 
cotton  or  carded  cotton.  Other 
forms  of  cotton  are  used,  such 
as  cotton-mill  waste,  but  this 
has  certain  drawbacks,  on  ao 
coimt  of  the.mechanical  opera- 
tions necessary  to  fit  it  for  the 
chemical  treatment." 

The  cotton  must  first  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  freed 
from  lumps,  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  nitration.  Says  the 
writer: 

"Nitration  is  effected  in  two 
ways.  The  dry  cotton  is  dipt 
in  the  acid  for  a  given  time,  re- 
moved, and  allowed  to  drain 
and  then  digested;  or  the  cot- 
ton is  first  well  pa<!ked  in  the 
nitrating  apparatus,  and  the 
acid  run  on  it  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  for  the  proper 
time,  then  run  off,  and  the 
washing  of  the  cotton  follows 
in  the  same  apparatus.  In  this 
case,  the  cottoir  remains  sta- 
tionary while  Ihe  acid  moves; 
in  the  former,  the  cotton  moves 
through  the  acid. 

"The  nitrating  acid  is  a 
mixture  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  sulfuric  acid.  The  relative 
amounts  of  the  acids  in  the  mixture  and  the  time  of  duration 
of  treatment  of  the  cotton  vary  in  different  plants,  but  {]w 
basio  idea  is  the  same:  that  is,  employing  such  an  excess  of  sul- 
furic over  nitric  acid  that  the  nitric  will  be  rendered  anhydrous 
or  concentrated,  and   maintained  as  such   in   solutioii   in    the 
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sulfuric  aoid.  and  that  tho  sulfuric  acid  shall  still  he  sut^ciently 
strong  to  absorb  and  combine  with  the  water  produced  during 
the  actual  formation  of  tho  guncotton." 

The  actual  immersion  in  the  mixed  acids  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes,  but  the  subsidiary  processes  may  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  nuuuifacture  for  several  days.  "Digestion."  during 
which  the  acids  clinging  to  the  cotton  are  gi\en  full  time  kn-  the 
requisite  chemical  action,  may  take  twenty-four  hours.  The 
acid  is  washed  off  in  immersion-tubs  holding  1,000  gallons  or 
more  of  cold  water,  and  the  cotton  is  then  boiled  in  a  soda- 
solution  for  eight  hours  or  so.  The  proper  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  manufactured  cotton — shredding,  jjulping,  draining, 
and  pressing — may  continue  for  two  days  or  more.  Says  IMr. 
Fanning: 

"The  principal  consideration  in  the  manufacture  of  guncotton 
is  the  control  of  the  strength  of  the  mixed  acids.  This  must  be 
done  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  complete  records  made  of  the 
acids  before  and  after  use.  The  spent  acids  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, fortified  with  strong  acids,  and  brought  to  the  full  work- 
ing strength  for  new  batches  of  fresh  cotton. 

"The  nitrogen-test  is  the  most  important  of  the  tests  made 
to  determine  the  quality  of 
guncotton.  From  its  result  is 
ascertained  the  explosive  value 
of  the  nitrocellulose.  Nitrogen 
is  determined  by  means  of  a 
standard  nitrometer,  an  instru- 
ment of  the  greatest  value  in 
all  explosive-factories  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  either  mixed  acids  or 
in  guncotton.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  required  in  a  sample 
is  12.65  per  cent.,  with  a  lee- 
way of  half  of  one  per  cent, 
above  or  below. 

"When  quite  dry,  guncotton 
is  easily  detonated  by  a  blow 
on  an  an\il  or  hard  surface.  If 
dry  and  warm,  it  is  much  more 
sensitive  to  percussion  or  fric- 
tion, and  also  becomes  electri- 
fied by  friction  under  those 
conditions.  The  amount  of  con- 
tained moisture  exerts  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  its  sensitive- 
ness. With  about  2  per  cent. 
of  moisture  it  can  still  be  deto- 
nated on  an  anvil,  but  the  ac- 
tion is  generally  confined  to  the 
piece  struck.  As  the  quantity 
of  contained  water  increases,  it 
becomes  difl&cult  or  even  im- 
possible to  detonate  by  an  or- 
dinary blow.  Comprest  gun- 
cotton  is  easily  detonated  by 
an  initiative  detonator  such  as 
mercuric  fulminate. 

"The  production  of  nitrated 
cottons  for  the  manufacture  of 
collodion,  pyroxylin  varnishes, 
celluloid,  etc.,  constitutes  a 
large  industry.  •  The  main 
point  of  difference  between  the 

manufacture  of  gun(<otton  for  explosives  is  in  the  degree  of 
nitration  obtained  and  in  the  preliminary  treatment  of  the 
cotton." 

A  BIRCH  SPLITS  A  BOULDER— The  roots  of  plants  and 
trees  play  an  important  part  in  converting  rocks  into  soil, 
according  to  a  writer  in  American  Forestry  (Washington,  Febru- 
ary).    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"All  rocks  have  seams  or  cracks  or  eventually  develop  them 
through  the  action  of  rain,  frost,  and  sunshine.  Into  these 
cracks,  however  minute,  the  rootlets  of  small  plants  penetrate, 
carrying  with  them  a  little  humus,  to  decay  and  to  be  followed 
by  other  roots.  Moisture  follows,  which  freezes  and  cracks  off 
small  rock-particles,  when  larger  I'oots  find  their  way  in,  carrying 


more  dirt.  Through  the  course  of  many  years  the  crack  widens 
andde«'pensand  hc^conies  tilh^d  with  drifting  dirt,  when  perhaps  a 
tree-seed  blows  into  it,  and  then  tho  real  process  of  rock-splitting 
begins.  The  expansive  force  of  a  tree-root  is  tremendous,  and 
if  the  i-ock  has  a  well-developed  seam  it  is  likely  to  be  riven 
entin^Iy  asunder.  As  the  rock  breaks  and  chips  and  disinte- 
grates, it  cotitributes  to  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  sinc^e  rock-par- 
ticles contain  the  elements  of  plant-food.  Some  rocks  are 
cracked  by  roots  much  more  easily  than  others,  yet  even  granite 
l)oulders  are  sometimes  riven  by  tree-roots  where  the  rock  has 
been  seamed  and  weakened  by  various  disintegrating  agents. 
The  photograph  shows  a  granite  boulder  in  Maine  being  slowly 
spUt  by  a  birch-tree." 


HOW  WE  WASTE   SAWDUST 

THE  PRESENT  WASTE  and  possible  future  utiliza- 
tion of  sawdust  have  been  studied  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  where  it  is  found 
that  of  the  total  cut  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  11  per 
cent.,  or  about  11  biUion  feet,  is  wasted  yearly  in  this  form.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  New  York  State  alone  an  equivalent  of 

nearly  135  million  board-feet 
of  good  lumber  goes  into  saw- 
dust every  year.  This  amount 
of  lumber  is  enough  to  build 
at  least  two  thousand  good, 
substantial  frame-houses.  A 
recent  press  -  bulletin  issued 
by  the  college  (February  16) 
gives  the  following  additional 
information: 
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Courtesy  of  "Aiuericau  Forestry,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

EVEN  MAINE  GRANITE  YIELDS  IN  TIME  TO    THE 
PERSUASIVE  PUSH    OF    INSISTENT  BIRCH-ROOTS. 


"The  college  believes  that  a 
profitable  disposal  of  this  and 
other  forms  of  wood-waste  is 
a  veiy  important  problem  in 
forest-conservation.  It  is  there- 
fore making  extensive  investi- 
gations to  promote  the  wder 
and  more  extensive  use  of  saw- 
dust and  other  wood -waste. 
The  greater  the  use  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  wood-waste,  which 
can  now  be  seen  everywhere 
in  the  woods  and  in  wood- 
using  plants,  the  more  lumber 
there  will  be  for-  more  profit- 
able uses. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  the 
College  of  Forestry  finds  that 
in  the  sawmills  sawdust  is  used 
to  considerable  extent  for  fuel. 
It  must  either  be  mixed  with 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  chips, 
in  order  to  burn  in  green  con- 
dition, or  else  there  must  be  a 
strong  forced  draft.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent 
as  the  result  of  studies  by  tho 
college  that  there  is  a  better 
use  for  sawdust  than  burning 
it  as  .sawdust  or  allowing  it  to 
he  and  rot  in  great  piles  wherever  a  sawtnill  has  been  operated. 
It  has  been  found  that  as  wood  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 
sawdust  can  be  used  very  largely  foi*  packing  ice,  and  large 
quantities  are  used  annually.  Sawdust  has  many  interesting 
special  uses.  In  a  dry  state  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  wood- 
flour  and  various  chemicals  to  form  an  artificial  flooring,  which 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  linoleum. 

"Wood-flour,  which  is  coming  into  wider  use.every  day,  is  made 
by  grinding  dry  sawdust  in  the  same  way  that  grain  was  ground 
formerly  in  the  old-fashioned  mills.  It  is  in  special  demand 
at  the  present  time  in  ammunition-factories  as  an  absorlxMit 
in  preparing  dynamite  for  use.  Chemically  bleached  wood-flour 
has  recently  come  into  use  In  making  wood-stucco,  molding. 
etc.  Mixed  with  certain  oils,  some  forms  of  sawdust  oud  wood- 
flour  arc  used  for  floor-polishing  materials." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


OUR  HUMBLE  DRAMATIC  ORIGINS 
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ACTING   MANAG^■.R,     Mr.  POUTER. 


SOME  OF  THE  DESPISED  and  forgotten  forebears  of 
our  stage,  like  "Jim  Crow"  Rice,  Charles  Christy,  and 
Dan  Emmett,  are  re\-i^'ed  for  a  word  of  praise  by  ]SIr. 
W.  P.  Eaton,  who  would  award  them  honors  over  PMwin  Booth, 
or  Augustin  Daly,  or  Lester  Wallack  for  their  influence  on  the 
American  drama.  What  did 
these  latter  big-^ags  do  other 
than  to  bring  pleasure  to  their 
immediate  adherents,  "to  keep 
alive  the  classics,"  and  to  "pre- 
serve the  traditions  of  fine  act- 
ing"? Mr.  Eaton  asks  what  they 
did  toward  gi\'ing  America  a 
drama  of  its  own,  and,  with  the 
negative  reply,  draws  the  lesson 
that  "the  humblest  stage  enter- 
tainment, if  it  be  native  in  origin 
and  close  to  the  observed  condi- 
tions of  the  spectators'  lives, 
holds  more  promise  of  a  native 
theatrical  art  than  any  importa- 
tion or  copy,  however  fine,  can 
do."  The  immensely  popular 
plays  of  G.  M.  Cohan,  or  George 
Ade's  "CoUege  Widow,"  or  "The 
County  Chairman,"  or  Megrue's 
"It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  it  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  came  from  no  ex- 
alted source  such  as  the  repertory 
of  Edwin  Booth,  or  Augustin 
Daly,  or  the  Boston  Museum 
Stock  Company.  On  the  other 
hand: 

"They  came  from  the  bur- 
lesques of  Harrigan  and  Hart, 
the  farces  of  Hoy t ;  and  the  works 
of  Harrigan  and  Hart,  as  weU  as 
of  Hoyt,  came  in  turn,  from  John 
Brougham's  old  Lyceum,  from 
the  popular  fun-making  of  the 
day.  Even  as  far  back  as  1829, 
a  burlesque  of  'The  Tarantula' 
was  produced  in  New  York, 
called  'La  Mosquito,'  and  the 
scene  was  laid  in  Hoboken! 
The  'Jersey  Eagle'  and  the  town 
of  Hoboken  are  stiU  standard 
jokes  on  our  stage.  Out  of  such 
intimate  and  popular  fooUng  grew 
the  touch-and-go  dialog,  the  up- 
to-the-minute  slang,  the  unflag- 
ging superficial  realism  of  the 
modern  American  farc^e,  as  prac- 
tised by  Cohan  and  his  disciples — a  type  of  play  perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  we  have  yet  evolved. 

"There  are  other  elements  in  it,  too,  no  doubt,  and  especially 
there  are  other  elements  in  such  comedies  as  those  by  Mr.  Ade 
and  Booth  Tarkington.  But  they,  also,  are  elements  we  find 
not  in  the  repertory  of  our  great  stock  companies  or  our  star 
tragedians  of  the  palmy  days,  but  in  the  rough,  caricatured 
studies  of  American  types  like  Colonel  Sellers  and  Judge  Bard- 
well  Stole  and  Solon  Shingle.  Ben  Woolf,  of  Boston,  wrote  'The 
Mighty  Dollar,'  and  Billie  Florence  played  the  vulgar,  grafting, 
likable  old  Judge.     Mark  Twain  invented  Colonel  Sellers.     They 
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were  homely  plays,  and  no  doubt  owed  their  success  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  leading  actors,  or  the  skill,  especially,  with  which 
these  actors  mimicked  recognizable  American  types. 

"And  'The  County  Chairman'  is  a  child  of  this  sort  of  drama, 
not  of  'The  Country  Girl'  or  'Richelieu';  and  Brother  Jimmy, 
with  his  schemes,  in  'Bought  and  Paid  For,'  is  the  modern  urban 

equivalent  for  Colonel  Sellers  and 
his  schemes.  Tlie  main  theme 
of  'Bought  and  Paid  For'  (the 
'punch'  of  the  play)  came  from 
Pinero,  or  Sudermann,  or  whom 
you  will.  But  Brother  Jimmy, 
who  was  the  feature  the  audi- 
ences best  loved,  who  kept  the 
play  popular,  was  a  typical  Ameri- 
can product,  and  he  stemmed 
from  Colonel  Sellers." 
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STACK  MANAf.F.Ii, 


Mr.    WARD. 


TJf*o  EjyTtnE  jYEir  pieveshi 


An  Original  Drama  whuse  ohjecl  is  lo  illuslrait  some  of  Ihe 

Tni.fi h,^  or  frojftf^Jf, 

.  As  Ci'U.  Wives,  and  Mothers— hy  the  author  of  Married  Life. 

DISCO  VSmSS  in  the  MOOItf 

Founded  on  the  late  aupponed  Hoax. 

SATUU1>AY  JiVENIx^lji  Sept*  5,  1835. 


THE  FATHER  OF    AMERICAN  MINSTRELSY. 

"Jim  Crow"  Rice  executing  his  dance  to  the  doggerel: 
'Twist  about,  turn  about,  do  just  so;  every  time  you  turn  about 
you  jump,  Jim  Crow."      Part  of  an  old  Philadelphia  play-bill. 


Mr.  Eaton  next  turns  to  the 
dead  art  of  negro  minstrelsy 
and  what  it  has  given  of  perma- 
nent worth  to  our  stage: 


"In  our  more  sophisticated 
age,  the  inability  of  the  minstrel 
entertainment  to  carry  a  plot, 
the  inevitable  monotony  of  it, 
and  the  absence  of  women  and 
sex-interest  have  doomed  the 
black-faced  circle.  The  first  or- 
ganized band  of  minstrels  was 
formed  by  Dan  Emmett,  in  184'2, 
but  long  before  that  actors  had 
'blacked  up,'  even  Edwin  P"'orrest 
and  'Jim  Crow'  Rice  had  made 
himself  famous.  Accounts  seem 
to  differ  as  to  the  exact  city 
where  Rice  got  his  idea,  the 
majority  inclining  to  Louisville. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  evolved  his  characteristic 
song  and  dance  from  watching  a 
real  darky,  down  in  a  livery- 
stable  yard  behind  his  hotel, 
and  that  the  'whirlwind  success' 
of  his  act  (which  seems  to  have 
been  put  on  between  the  play 
and  the  after-piece  in  the  regu- 
lar theaters)  was  due  to  the  de- 
Ughted  recognition  by  the  pub- 
lic of  the  truth  of  his  mimicry, 
and  the  pleasure  they  found  in 
discovering  that  something  so 
near  home  could  be  quaint  and 
charming  and  even  musical.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Thomas  D. 
Rice  deserves  considerably  more 
fame  in  American  stage-annals 
than  he  has  so  far  been  accorded. 
He  applied  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion to  the  life  under  his  nose, 
and  he  made  what  he  saw  into 
popular  entertainment.  That  he  also,  in  a  sense,  is  responsible 
for  Irving  Berlin  and  modern  'rag-time'  shouldn't  be  held  so 
severely  against  him! 

"Not  only  did  negro  minstrelsy  in  the  next  few  decades  sweep 
our  stage,  but  it  gave  birth  to  the  Viest  music  America  has  yet 
produ(!ed — or,  at  any  rate,  if  you  object  to  so  swei  i)ing  a  state- 
ment, to  the  most  characteristic  music — the  songs  of  Stephen 
Foster.  'Dixie,'  too,  was  a  minstrel  song.  But  'Old  Folks  at 
Home,'  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home,'  and  those  other  melodies 
of  Foster,  which  are  not  only  enshrined  in  the  American  heart 
but  have  gone  around  the  globe  and  found  lodging  in  the  heart 
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of  a  Percy  CJraiuger  in  far  Australia,  wore  tho  gems  of  American 
minstrelsy.     They  were  not   bora  of  any   attempt  to  create 
'grand'  opera.     They  were  not  sung  in  aristocratic  theaters,  by 
expensive   singers,    as   adornments    to   plays   of   great    literary 
value.     They  were  A\Titten  for,  and  sung  by,  the  negro  minstrels, 
playing  to  the  crowds.     They  were  the  most  democratic  of  songs; 
they  came  from  the  popxUar  entertainment  of  the  crowd,  rich  in 
local  color,  with  all  the  tang  of  homely  local  flavor. 

"Negi'o  minstrelsy  is  dead,  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  the 
remotest  chance  of  reviving  it,  tho  its  jokes  go  marching  on. 
But  who  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  distinctive  American 
Havor  which  characterized  it,   the  intimacy  of  the  jests  and 
i-epartee,   the  turning  of  all  hearts  towai-d  homely  American 
scenes  in  the  songs,  in  mimicry  of  types  we  all  knew,  were  not 
in  a  very  considerable  measm-e  responsible  for  the  slowly  growing 
demand  for  native  stage-entertaimnent  in  the  higher  branches? 
The  chances  certainly  are  that  the  American  drama  to-day  owes 
more  to  Christy  and  Emmett  than  it  owes 
to  Lester  Wallack  and  Augustin  Daly — tho      _— _______^«_ 

it    be    rank    heresy    to    say  so  on  the  eve      ' 
of    William     Winter's    eightieth    birthday- 
celebration." 

Neither  will  Mr.  Eaton  have  it  that  men 
like  William  Vaughn  Moodj'  and  Clyde 
Fitch  were  gifts  clear  out  of  the  blue,  tho 
few  critics  have  taken  pains  to  study  up 
their  origins: 

"W^hen  'The  Great  Divide'  was  produced, 
a  decade  ago,  the  critics  were  too  much  taken 
off  their  feet  by  the  splendid  literary  artistry 
of  it  to  inquire  much  into  origins.  Here 
was  an  American  play,  on  an  American 
theme,  \vritten  by  a  man  with  a  philosophy 
and  a  nervous,  closely  wrought,  imagina- 
tive, glowing  prose  style — and  that  was 
enough.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
past  week  I  have  been  stumbling  on  previ- 
sions of  'The  Great  Divide'  again  and  again 
— not  in  the  repertory  of  Daly's  or  Wal- 
lack's  or  the  Boston  Museum,  but  among  the 
unsopliisticated,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
for  the  most  part,  tawdry  'frontier  plays' 
wliich  used  to  be  carried  up  and  down 
the  country.  There  was  a  frontier  play 
acted  by  the  elder  Hackett  as  early  as  1830. 
At  a  later  period,  to  be  sure,  in  1871,  Daly 
did  put  on  a  play  called  'Horizon,'  which, 
like  liis  early  'Under  the  Gas  Lights,'  at- 
tempted an  Amei'ican  setting  and  American 
characters,  tho  using  them  chiefly  for  spec- 
tacular melodrama.  John  R.  Mortimer 
played  the  part  of  a  gambler  (suggested,  evi- 
dently, by  Bret  Harte's  Oakh  urst)  in  a  manner  that  contempo- 
rary descriptions  make  us  believe  must  have  closely  resembled 
Frank  Keenan's  performance  in  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.' 
Mr.  Daly,  however,  dropt  this  sort  of  thing  very  speedily  for  the 
easier  adaptations  from  the  German  and  French  and  the  more 
aristocratic  classics.  It  is  more  in  Frank  Murdoek's  play  of 
'Davy  Crockett,'  acted  by  Frank  Mayo,  that  one  finds  'The 
Great  Divide'  previsioned.  At  first  blush  no  two  plays  could 
seem  fiu-ther  apart — the  one  an  idyll,  the  other  a  tense  drama  of 
spiritual  conflict.  Indeed,  the  plot  of  'Davy  Crockett'  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  story  of  'Lochinvar.'  Nevertheless,  the  two 
plays  are  kin  in  this,  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  contrast 
between  the  frontier  and  the  older  civiUzation  of  the  East, 
between  the  free,  direct  reaction  of  the  frontiersman  and  the 
man  of  inhibitions  and  customs  which  cramp  the  soul  of  the 
sophisticated  child  of  the  older  order.  And  Murdoek's  play 
was  never  appreciated  by  metropolitan  audiences.  There 
was  no  sensationalism  in  it.  So  far  as  it  was  appreciated,  it 
found  favor  among  the  humbler  audiences  on  tour,  who  were 
themselves  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  frontier  mind,  or 
more  satisfied  with  a  direct  and  simple  story. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Mowatt's  'Fashion,'  produced  in  1845  and 
always  heralded  as  'the  first  American  society  play,'  was  te<?hni- 
caUy  a  poor  enough  affair;  tho  charrictorization  was  caricature; 
and  the  scheme  of  the  comedy  was  plainly  enough  copied  from 
English  models,  just  as  "early  American  poetry  was  copied  from 
Pope.  But  tho  'Fashion'  was  very  far  from  being  a  second 
'School  for  Scandal'  (as  it  was  touted  as  being),  and  Edgar 
Allan Poe  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  'it  resembled  "The 


School  for  Scandal"  as  the  shell  resembles  tho  living  locust,' 
and  added  that  in  reality  no  such  people  existed  in  New  York 
as  tho  characters  in  this  play;  nevertheless  we  respect  more 
to-day  the  untutored  verdict  of  the  crowd  which  rejoiced  in 
these  characters  from  Canal  Street,  in  the  triumph  of  American 
democracy  over  snobbishness,  more  than  we  respect  the  criticism 
of  Poe,  because  Poe  failed  utterly  to  realize  the  importance  to  us  of 
dramas  about  ourselves.  It  was  not  the  verdict  of  the  literary 
aristocrat,  but  of  the  populace,  which  looked  forward  to  Clyde 
Fitch  and  'The  New  York  Idea.'  Olive  Logan's  'Newport'  and 
certain  social  comedies  by  George  Fawcett  were  mounted  by 
Mr.  Daly  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties.  The  native 
society-drama  was  gaining  a  little  caste.  But  they  speedily  dis- 
appeared from  the  repertoiy.  In  fairness,  we  ought  to  suggest 
the  possibility  that  native  authors,  then,  as  now,  preferred  the 
higher  royalties  accruing  from  an  uninteiTupted  season.  That 
could  not  affect  Mr.  Daly  himself,  however,  who  went  cheer- 
fully on  producing  adaptations  from  the 
French  and  German,  which  as  the  native 
drama  waxed  in  skill  naturally  seemed  more 
and  more  foreign  to  us,  by  contrast." 


THOMAS 

Held  ' '  responsible 
and  modem 


D.   RICE, 

for  Irving  Berlin 
rag-time." 


THE  OVERPAID  OPERA- 
SINGER 

CHICAGO'S  OPERA -SEASON  has 
ended  in  a  way  that  is  becoming 
conventional  for  opera-seasons  out- 
side the  favored  center  of  New  York.  There 
is  a  deficit  of  $98,000.  This  might  in  human 
reason  be  taken  as  the  death-knell  of  opera 
in  Chicago,  but  any  one  who  thinks  so  is 
far  beside  the  mark.  Indeed,  there  are 
abroad  rumors  of  rival  opera  companies  for 
next  season,  and  the  losses  of  the  present  do 
not,  as  the  Cliicago  Didhj  News  points  out, 
either  Uft  the  general  public  from  their 
apathy  or  tho  "underwriters"  from  their 
devotion  to  this  ruinous  cause.  The  "bene- 
fited public"  shows  no  sign  of  holding  a 
mass-meeting  and  assuming  this  financial 
l)urden,  nor  do  tho  small  class  who  pay  the 
bills  "appear  to  be  worried  by  the  outcome." 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  loads  The  Neivs  to 
these  reflections  on  the  anomalous  position 
of  musicians,  particularly  those  possessing 
grand-opera  voices : 


"The  old  charge  that  the  public  does  not  appreciate  good 
music  does  not  hold  good  in  this  instance.  In  spite  of  uncertain 
times  and  general  high  prices,  the  public  patronizes  grand  opera 
with  commendable  generosity  and  usually  applauds  at  the  right 
places.  But  its  contributions  do  not,  and,  if  history  is  to  be 
believed,  seldom  or  never  did  pay  the  expenses  of  a  gi-and-opera 
season  of  any  special  range  and  magnitude.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this. 

"In  the  first  place,  Music,  heavenly  maid,  tho  the  youngest 
of  the  arts,  appears  to  be  especially  adept  in  getting  the  money. 
Artists  of  other  kinds,  except  in  rare  instances,  have  not  been  able 
to  con\ance  the  public  or  any  wealthy  gi-oup  of  patrons  that 
enormous  salaries  were  necessaiy  for  them  in  order  that  they 
might  produce  their  specialties.  One  seldom,  if  ever,  hears  of  an 
association  of  wealthy  ])eoplo  so  eager  (o  give  the  public  a 
glimpse  of  higher  things  that  it  will  guarantee  colossal  expenses 
in  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpturt\  The 
average  artist  outside  the  realm  of  music  regards  pecuniari' 
returns  as  a  means  to  art,  but  the  operatic  star  appears  to  n>gard 
art  as  a  means  to  pecuniai*y  retunis. 

"Undoubtedly  the  public  appreciates  good  music.  Tx>ft  to 
itself,  however,  it  would  pay  the  musicians  merely  their  demand- 
value.  Without  the  underwriters  the  nuisicians  presumably 
would  willingly  accept  these  legitimate  returns.  Wo  ha\o  had 
in  this  country  good  opera,  classic  opera,  adequately  productnl 
and  well  simg,  for  prices  as  low  as  $1  for  the  best  seats.  altln) 
the  higher-priced  celebrities  did  not  appear  in  the  productions, 
nor  were  they  missed.  If  the  wealthy,  ilisinterested,  and 
philanthropic    persons    who    underwrite    op^m    tie    luxe    would 
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decline  henceforth  to  underwTite  that  kind,  here  or  elsewhere, 
grand  opera  would  speedily  fall  into  its  natural  place  as  a  mass 
rather  than  a  class  institution  and  would  live  on  its  merits 
as  other  arts  do." 

FRENCH   SOLDIER-SLANG 

THE  ARGOT  of  the  soldier— particularly  the  P>ench 
soldier — is  growing  apace.  Some  new  terms  employed 
by  men  in  the  trenches  have  already  come  under  our 
notice,  but  a  writer  in  the  London  Evening  SUuidard  gives 
the  fullest  list  we  have  yet  seen.  The  number  of  slang-terms 
and  phrases  born  of  the  war  in  current  use  among  the  British 
troops  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  observes  the 
Avriter.  Some  of  these  recorded  are  directly  traceable  to  contact 
with  the  Indian  soldier,  "such  as  'Blighty,'  for  England;  'let's 
have  a  dekko,'  let  me  look;  'piikka,'  all  right;  'char,'  tea; 
'chel-lo!'  get  out  of  the  way; 
'jildH'  hurry!"  One  phrase 
of  mysterious  origin  is  "To 
go  West,"  meaning  to  die  or 
to  be  dismissed  from  a  job  as 
incompetent.  Some  onomat- 
opoei<;  labels  for  enemy  pro- 
jectiles are  "Whizz-bang"  and 
"Crumps."  Then  "there  is 
the  famous  '  Archibald '  for  the 
antiaircraft  gun,"  which  prob- 
ably arises,  we  are  told,  "from 
derision  at  the  furiously  mul- 
tiplied and  usually  futile  efforts 
of  those  weapons.  'Archi- 
bald!   Certainly  not!'" 

The  national  French  genius 
for  expression,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  has  adapted  itself 
quickly  to  the  new  things  it 
had  to  talk  and  wTite  about. 
He  begins  A\dth  the  hated  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  enemy, 
all  the  more  hated,  it  appears, 
because  nobody  knows  just 
what  it  means;  so  it  may  mean 
anything.     We  read:   • 

"The  variety  and  color  of  the 
French  soldier's  slang  are  amaz- 
ing. He  has  instinctively 
found  the  right  word,  albeit 
often  a  new  one. 

"His  greatest  achievement, 
of  course,  is  the  word  Boche, 
which  is  now  classic,  and 
which  the  Germans  themselves 
have  gravely  decided,  after  a 
trial  by  court  martial,  to  be 
expressive  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt. This  was  a  '  low '  name 
for  the  Hun  among  the  Pari- 
sians before  the  war,  and  was  considered  unfit  for  polite  ears. 
From  the  very  beginning  it  was  unanimously  used  in  all 
classes.  Apparently  it  is  a  'back-slang'  corruption  of  ' Schivob,' 
the  Alsatian  slang-term  for  his  German  master.  There  was 
an  old  variation,  ' Alboche'  —  which  may  be  'back-slang'  for 
'  Sch  walbe. ' 

"In  contrast  to  this  is  the  ever-glorious  ' poilu,'  the  affection- 
ate name  given  to  the  hard-prest  'hairy'  warriors  of  the  early 
days,  who  had  no  leisure  for  visits  to  the  barber. 

"Equally  well-known  is  the  contemptuous  ' emhusque,'  'the 
ambushed  one,'  he  who  lurks  in  some  safe  job  behind  the  firing- 
line  or  manages  by  influence  to  be  retained  at  the  regimental 
depot.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchwoman  whoso  loved  ones  make 
a  barrier  of  their  bodies  between  her  and  the  barbarians  it  has 
an  especially  bitter  utterance." 


■THERE'S  MILLIONS   IN  IT." 

John  T.  Raymond  mimicking  in  Colonel  Sellers  a  recognizable 
American  type.      It  was  the  great  success  of  liis  career. 


Such  words  as  these  belong  to  the  whole  nation,  it  is  pointed 
out,  while  many  new-coined  phrases  like  the  following  are 
exclusively  the  soldier's: 

"The  British  Tommy  has  no  pet  name  for  his  bayonet,  despite 
his  affection  for  the  weapon.  The  poUu  calls  it  lovingly  and  with 
grim  humor  'Rosalie,'  and,  in  a  sterner  mood  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done,  his  'aiguille  a  tricoter,'  his  'knitting-needle.'  He  also 
calls  it  his  '  lournc-brochc,'  his  'roasting-spit.'  The  verb  which 
expresses  his  use  of  it  is  ' zigauillcr ,'  the  sound  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently explanatory. 

"His  rifle  is  a  'Jlingot';  his  knapsack,  ironically,  is  an  'ar moire 
a  glocc,'  and  also"  a  'bardin,'  this  last  word  picked  up  from  the 
African  soldiers.  The  bullets  he  fires  are  *  marrons '  or  '  pruneaux ' 
—'chestnuts'  or  'plums.'  His  clothes,  speaking  generally,  he 
calls  his  'fringucs.'  His  kepi  or  cap  he  calls  his  '  pol-dc-fleurti,' 
his  ' flower-pot.'  His  tunic  is  a  ' liquetle,'  his  trousers  a  ' grimpant' 
or  a  'falzar,'  his  shoes  are  '  croquenols.'  The  regimental  tailors 
who  endeavor  to  keep  his  outfit  in  a  state  of  repair  are  '  piquc- 

ponces,'  or  'prick-thumbs.' 

"For  the  different  parts  of 
his  body  which  he  exposes  to 
the  enemy's  desire  to  hurt  he 
has  various  names,  some  of 
which  are  only  comprehensible 
to  the  initiated.  Thus,  while 
'citron'  for  'head'  is  not  very 
far-fetched,  'guiboUe'  for  'leg' 
is  of  mysterious  etymology. 
Another  word  for  'legs'  is  ' gain- 
bettes,'  which  probably  comes 
from  the  Italian  border,  but 
the  phrase  'tricoter  les  gani- 
beites,'  to  'knit  one's  legs,'  is 
an  original  and  picturesque 
way  of  saying  that  one  runs. 
His  hand  is  a  'batloir,'  ap- 
parently from  the  expression 
'battrc  les  mains,'  to  clap  one's 
hands,  and  calls  up  a  vision  of 
cold  nights  in  the  trenches. 
His  stomach  is  a  'bidr,'  which 
possibly  has  reference  to  'bi- 
don,'  a  spirit-flask.  His  hair 
is  'les  tifs.'  His  feet,  'les 
tartincs.' 

"The  British  Tommy's 
'bully'  is  'singe'  (monkey) 
to  his  French  comrade.  The 
coffee,  which  is  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  diet,  is  'jus, ' 
or  juice.  A  bad  soup  he  calls, 
much  in  the  British  way, 
'dishwater'  {'lavasse').  A  really 
good  meal  is  a  'frichti.'  The 
cigaret  he  smokes  after  it  is 
a  'chibiche.'  The  cook  who 
prepares  it  is  a  '  cuistot.' 

' '  The  infantryman  is  termed 
a    'fantaboche,'    or    a    'biffin.' 
The  gunner  rejoices  under  the 
name  of  'artiftot,'  for  with  his 
'  soixante-quinzes'-     (they      are 
never    called    by    any     other 
name)  he  is  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  Army.    The  French 
equivalipnt  to  our  A.  S.  C.  man 
is  called  a  '  triitgloL' 
"The  colonel  is  a  'colon'  or  'colo.'     The  captain  a  'capiston.' 
The  French  quartermaster-sergeant  in  charge  of  a  store  of  cloth- 
ing is  unkindly  termed  a  'garde-punaises.' 

"To  be  wounded  is  to  be  'amoche,'  to  die  is  ' clamser'  or 
'claqner,'  the  hospital  to  which  he  is  carried  is  the  'hosleau,' 
and  the  eventual  convalescence  is  his  'convalo.' 

"The  woman  he  loves  is  his  'poule,'  and  the  great  event 
which  allows  him  to  return  to  her  is  the  ' permc,'  the  'permission 
de  huit  jours,'  a  wise  measm*e  which  has  given  to  many  thousands 
of  tortured,  weary  human  hearts  a  brief  space  of  intense  happi- 
ness. Of  all  the  words  and  phrases  coined  in  the  fire  of  this 
year  of  torment  none  will  be  more  affectionately  remembered 
than  'la  perme,'  unless  it  be  'Grand-pere,'  the  belov(id  General 
.Joffr<^,  ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  soldier  lads,  who 
gniiited  it." 


SAVING  THE  CHILDREN  FOR  FRANCE 


FRENCH  FORESIGHT  does  not  blink  the  fact  tliat 
the  wai*  win  leave  at  least  300,000  orphaned  children 
for  whom  the  State  must  make  provision  in  order  that 
the  nation  itself  may  survive.  For  the  future  of  France  is  in 
its  children,  most  of  the  young  manliood  having  been  sacrificed 
on  the  battle-field  of  the  early  days  of  fighting.  The  society  of 
rescue  is  called  the  OrpheUnat  des  Armees — known  here  as  the 


/^mimm-Mm  peiits  €mmEi^Bs:: 


LE  FOYER  ^''  '■'  TEHDRESSE  MATERNELLE 
LXDUCATION  ^"  PAYS.  ONE  CARRIERE 
APPROPRIEE  A  CHAQUE  .ENYANT.  LA 
REUGION  DE  LEURS  PERES  ^^^3 

FOR  FATHERLESS  CHILDREN  OF  FRANCE. 
The  poster  declares  that  the  object  of  the  society  is  "  to  secure  for 
the  orphan  a  home  and  education  under  its  mother's  care,  a  career 
suitable  to  its  nature,  and  training  in  the  religion  of  its  father." 


Fatherless  Children  of  France — and  has  as  its  sponsors  some 
of  the  most  responsible  men  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
claims  of  this  society  are  being  presented  in  this  country  by 
two  British  women,  Miss  Schofield  and  Miss  FeUs,  who  in  their 
efforts  for  a  sister  nation  represent  the  new  entente  that  exists 
between  Britain  and  France.  The  plan  of  this  organization,  as 
outlined  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  that  the  children  shall 
remain  with  their  mothers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same 
homes  they  have  heretofore  occupied.     We  read: 

"The  frugality  of  French  wivet,,  it  is  argued,  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  rear  their  children  more  cheaply  than  could  bo 
done  even  in  big  orphan  institutions.  Moreover,  they  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  care  of  their  own  mothers  and  the  tradi- 
tions that  cluster  about  their  own  homes. 

",/\Jtho   the   French   Government   is   planning   to   make   an 


appropriation  to  aid  in  the  support  of  these  half-orphans,  it  is 
estimated  that  ten  cents  a  day  in  addition  to  this  sum  wUl  enable 
the  organization  to  educate  the  children  and  fit  them  for  any 
profession  or  trade  they  may  wish  to  take  up.  A  guaranty  of 
this  sum  for  two  years — or  $73 — is  said  to  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  such  an  education  and  proper  rearing  to  one  of 
the  orphans." 

An  American  committee  having  such  names  as  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ehhu 
Root,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  and  Bishop  Rhinelander,  has 
been  formed,  and  New  York  is  in  the  process  of  organizing  at 
least  three  large  entertainments  in  aid  of  this  charity.  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  are  the  custodians  of  the  funds,  to  which  any 
contributions  may  be  sent. 

One  novel  feature  of  this  charity  is  the  system  of  personal 
relations  that  has  been  worked  out  to  give  contributors  to  the 
fund  a  closer  interest  in  objects  of  their  charity.  For  those  who 
^v■ish  it,  the  name  and  address  of  an  orphaned  child  will  be 
given  and  communications  can  be  opened  direct  between  them, 
thus  insiuing  the  continuance  of  [the  donor's  interest.  The 
New  York  World  gives  an  account  of  a  group  of  New  York 
artists  who  have  undertaken  for  one  orphaned  P>ench  boy, 
and  how  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  by  others: 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  planned  our  group  and  people  heard  of  it 
they  wrote  asking  how  they  could  get  a  war-baby  to  care  for, 
too.  One  woman  in  Pittsburg  said  she  didn't  ask  for  a  pretty 
child,  but  some  httle  unwanted  one. 

"You  see,  so  many  want  to  help  and  don't  know  how,  and 
here  is  something  so  personal  and  tangible  and  appealing,  and 
yet  it  costs  so  little  that  a  group  can  be  started  anyrs^here.  Some 
girls  in  one  of  the  big  department  stores  are  forming  one.  They 
say  they  would  like  the  child  of  some  worker  in  the  big  Parisian 
stores.  Even  httle  school-childi'en  want  to  form,  each  giving 
ten  cents  a  month.  The  beauty  of  it  all  to  me  is  that  every  one 
can  help. 

"It  isn't  for  those  who  are  able  to  volunteer  their  services 
in  the  actual  work  over  there,  or  those  who  can  sign  an  ample 
check.  Just  a  check  won't  make  a  godmother.  You  must 
give  love  and  sympathy  and  deep  personal-  interest.  The 
child  must  feel  that — that  h\g,  strong  bond  of  love.  He  or  she 
must  feel  that  even  while  the  ocean  lies  between,  they  are  con- 
stantly interested  in  whatever  befalls  their  httle  charge.  'God- 
mother will  be  so  pleased,'  it  must  think." 

The  idea  is  new  in  this  country;  but  in  Paris,  we  are  told, 
every  woman,  almost,  considers  it  her  duty  to  bo  godmother  to 
either  a  war-orphan  or  a  wounded  soldier.  The  New  York 
Evening  Sun  repeats  the  story,  giving  the  name  of  another 
agency  through  which  rehef  ^viU  reach  the  same  objects  of  need: 

"Being  a  godmother  means  merely  providing  for  the  material 
welfare  of  a  child,  and  it  takes  a  smaller  sum  than  one  would 
suppose  because  of  the  careful  planning  of  the  F*i-ench  National 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Families  of  Soldiers  Who 
Died  for  Their  Country.  That  child  is  made  known  to  his 
godmothers  tlu-ough  a  photograph  and  the  sending  of  his  full 
story  through  letters  from  the  child  himself,  or  his  guardians 
if  he  is  too  young  to  write.  He  becomes  a  definite,  real  lit  tit- 
boy  and  gu-1,  even  tho  he  is  away  off  in  France,  a  Unk  cementing 
the  bond  of  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

"Tho  machinery  of  operating  is  simple.  The  association 
for  the  famiUes  of  soldiers  is  represented  in  this  country  just 
now  by  Mrs.  Otis  A.  Mygatt,  who  with  Mme.  Waddington. 
wife  of  the  distinguished  French  statesman,  has  ot>enited  tlio 
Ilolophane  Oiivroir  in  Paris,  one  of  tho  nu)st  otticiont  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  works  of  war  established  in  Paris,  the  only 
strictly  American  otaroir.  Mrs.  Mygatt  is  tho  otficial  repre- 
sentative of  the  association,  which  has  boon  organized  by  some 
of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  l<"Vance. 

"Tho  chairman  of  tho  godmothers  sends  the  monov  for  tho 
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eare  of  a  lillle  'frbrc'  or' swur  ch  (juerrc'  to  the  Holopliaiie  Personal 
Relief  Fund,  156  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris,  whieh  is  a  sort 
of  clearing-house  between  America  and  France  for  any  kind  of 
war-relief.  The  money  can  be  sent  directly  through  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  once  or  twice  a  year  as  the  gi'oup  chooses,  and 
it  is  turned  over  thi'ough  the  association  to  the  mother  or  the 
family  that  takes  care  of  the  child.  And  to  the  godmothers 
comes  back  the  direct  word  of  the  child  of  their  adoption." 


FIFTY   YEARS    OF    "SERVICE 
SISTERHOOD" 


AND 


SERVICE  AND  SISTERHOOD,  says  a  wTiter  in  The 
Standard  (Baptist,  Chicago),  are  the  key- words  by  which 
the  fifty- j^ear  history  of  the  Young  Women's  Cliristian 
Association  may  be  unlocked  "and  by  which  all  the  com- 
plicated machinery  and  equipment  of  to-day  can  be  explained." 
The  Association's  success  in  li^dng  up  to  these  twin  basic  ideals 
is  freely  acknowledged  in  the  congi-atulatory  editorials  of  the 
secular  and  religious  press  during  the  weeks  of  its  golden  jubilee. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  stands  to-day,  affirms  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
"one  of  the  important  institutions  whieh  the  country  could  least 
afford  to  lose."  The  fifty  years  between  March  3,  1866,  and 
March  3,  1916,  declares  the  enthusiastic  editor  of  The  Continent 
(Presbyterian,  Chicago),  "have  spanned  an  almost  immeasur- 
able philanthropy  of  Christian  helpfulness,  singularly  gracious 
and  admirable  in  representing  the  sister-feeling  of  Christian 
women  for  the  youth  of  their  sex." 

The  foundation  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  came  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  great  religious  revival  of  1857-1858,  writes  Edith  Terry 
Bremer,  in  The  Standard,  and  of  the  prominent  part  played 
therein  by  women.  The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
sees  a  natural  origin  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions in  the  pressing  demand  for  them,  since  "half  a  century 
ago  the  Civil  War  had  left  countless  thousands  of  women — ■ 
young,  old,  and  in  childhood — without  the  natural  protectors 
who   had   hitherto   shielded    them."     Religious   and   economic 


THE   CKADLE   OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  rooms  in  this  Boston  house  the  first  Y.  W.  C.  A.  center  was 
organized  in  1866. 


motives  have  both  played  their  part  in  the  development  of  the 
association  since  the  thirty  women  met  in  the  homo  of  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Duranl,  in  Boston,  and  organized  a  society  for  "the 
temporal,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  young  women  who  are 
d^6ndent  on  their  own  exertions  for  support."  Mrs.  Durant, 
also  cofounder  of  Wellesley  College,  was  the  first  President.    The 


home  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  as  a  VTiter  in  Zion's  Herald  notes,  was 
in  two  rooms  in  the  Boston  building,  pictured  herewith:  "Here 
the  girls  came  for  sympathy  and  counsel  concerning  positions 
and  homes,  whieh  were  freely  given.     Light  drinks  and  luncheons 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  this  new  New  York  building — fifty  years'  advance  from  humble 
beginniDgs — administrative  labor  is  carried  on  "  with  a  thoroughness 
that  the  greatest  commercial  organizations  do  no  more  than  rival." 


were  served  in  the  rooms,  which  were  open  day  and  evening, 
except  Sunday." 

For  the  first  decade,  writes  Elizabeth  Wilson,  author  of 
"Fifty  Years  of  Association  Work  Among  Young  Women,"  in 
The  Christian  Advocate,  "it  was  women  Working  for  girls." 

"Then  it  was  young  women  in  the  colleges  meeting  for  prayer 
and  expression  of  growing  Christian  living,  holding  meetings 
in  which  an  invitation  was  given  to  other  young  women  to  ac^cept 
Christ  as  Savior  and  Master.  Then  these  young  women  had 
gone  home  from  college,  forming  associations  which,  as  they  said, 
'will  give  us  what  the  young  men  have  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.'  Now  it  is  great  organizations,  number- 
ing as  many  as  six  thousand  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  for  example, 
where  older  and  younger  women,  girls  from  homes  and  school, 
throng  in  and  out  for  spiritual  and  secular  pm*poses,  and  by  their 
united  efforts  become  a  force  in  the  individual  Uves  and  in  the 
community 

"The  interpretation  of  a  young  woman's  temporal,  moral, 
and  religious  needs  varies  with  each  decade.  In  the  '70's  it 
was  necessary  for  the  associations  to  rent  sewing-machines 
which  members  might  use,  or  to  have  free  classes  in  operating 
sowing-machines,  since  machine-stitching  had  superseded  the 
hand-sewing  of  the  great  army  of  seamstresses;  telegraphy 
was  introduced  into  the  Philadelphia  Association,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  that  would  bo  the  coming  occupation  for  women; 
and  New  York  City  taught  phonography  and  tj'pewTiting  e\'en 
when  it  had  to  be  explained  to  the  public  that  some  preferred 
typewriting  to  handwriting. 

"The  National  Board  has  been  reaching  out  into  the  small 
town  and*country  sections  and  cooperating  with  the  country 
church  leaders,  the  experts  from  agricultural  colleges,  and  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  In  the  college  field  there  is 
specialization  also;  for  example,  a  gi-aduate  of  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity, Miss  Oolooah  Burner,  is  distinctly  couceraed  with  the 


ok; 
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development  of  the  assoeiations  in  cliurcli  schools,  and  fre- 
quently takes  part  in  the  evangelical  st'r\iees  conduotecl  under 
the  college  hoards. 

"The  oolored  assoeiations  in  various  States  have  also  a  special 
secretaiy,  who  coiuits  more  than  fifty  student  associations  of 
negro  young  women  in  her  parisii." 

Miss  Wilson  reminds  us  that  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people  went  in  and  out  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  headquarters  on 
the  San  Francisco  Fair  CJ rounds,  or  came  "for  some  form  of 
help  or  fellowship  to  the  club-house  on  the  zone,  open  only  to 
Exposition  employees,  or  even  left  their  children  in  safe  hands 
in  the  day  nursei-y  which  the  m,anageinent  insisted  upon  the 
association  opening.  The  vesper  sers'ice  held  on  the  associa- 
tion-lniilding  portico  on  Simday  afternoon  was  the  only  stated 


I'orth  in  the  world  have  owed  invaluable  protection;  the  in- 
dustrial work,  which  makes  manifest  to  thousands  of  young 
working -girls  a  common  plane  of  Christian  womanhood  far 
sup«M-ior  to  considerations  of  social  position;  and  the  work 
among  immigrant  girls,  which  is  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfectly  organized  social  service  in  the  whole  land." 


QUAKERS   AT   RED-CROSS   WORK 

THE  QUAKER  SOLDIERS  of  England  are  illustrating 
the  reason  Ruskin  once  gave  why  humanity  loves  to 
honor   the   man  under   arms:    "Not   because  he  goes 
forth  to  slay,  but  to  be  slain."     Some,  indeed,  even  of  those 

whose  faith  contains  a  prohibition  qf 
kilUng  are  actually  in  the  fighting 
ranks,  lAit  the  majority  are  attached 
to  the  amljulance  corps  of  the  Red 
Cross.  "Over  against  their  conscien- 
tious objection  to  war,"  says  The 
CJiristinn  Work  (New  York),  "arise 
instincts  of  patriotism,  of  defense; 
and  their  consciences  are  thus  be- 
tween conflicting  senses  of  duty." 
The  Friends'  Ambidance  Unit  was 
organized  by  Philip  J.  Baker,  son  of 
J,  Allen  Baker,  M.P.,  president  of 
the  World's  Alhanee  for  Promoting 
International  Friendship  Through 
the  Churches.  His  chief  helpers  are 
his  wife  and  three  brothers,  with 
CJ«orge  M.  TrevelyUn,  the  writer, 
who  became  commandant,  witli 
Phih])  Baker  as  adjutant,  and  Mrs. 
Baker  as  head  matron  of  the  hospital 
section.     We  read: 


QUAKERS  READY  TO   RISK  DEATH   UNDER  THE   RED   CROSS. 


Tliis  amlKilance-train,  just  ready  for  France,  is  entirely  composed  of  Quakers,  wliose  religion  is 
against  liilling  in  battle,   but  not  opposed  to  succoring  the  woimded. 


religious  service  on  the  grounds,  and  bishops  of  oxu"  Chm"ch  as 
well  as  leading  clergymen  of  other  denominations  took  part  in 
this  sowing  of  the  seed  beside  all  waters."  And  after  calling 
attention  to  the  series  of  rallies  held  in  February  and  the  great 
jubilee  services  on  the  3d  of  March,  this  writer  concludes  by 
.setting  down  these  striking  contrasts  for  Christian  Advocale 
readers : 

"1866:  Thirty  members  formed  the  first  Yoimg  Women's 
Christian  As.soeiation. 

"1916:  There  are  350,000  members  in  245  city,  721  student, 
and  15  county  associations. 

"  1866:  In  the  first  rooms  the  religious  meetings,  educational 
classes,  and  employment  bureaus  were  started. 

"At  the  present  time  48,000  in  Bible  study,  23,000  in  mission 
.study,  45,000  in  educational  classes,  and  50,000  placements  in 
em  ploy  ment-btireaus. 

"In  1872  Hartford  dedicated  the  first  building  erected  di.s- 
tinctly  for  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  There  are 
now  189  buildings  owned  by  associations  in  the  national  move- 
ment, valued  at  nine  million  dollars. 

"In  1877  a  boarder  in  the  Boston  home  taught  calisthenics. 
To-day  there  are  58,000  in  classes  in  the  department  of  physical 
education  and  hygiene,  with  197  gj'mnasiums. 

"In  1866  Poughkeepsie  started  a  girls'  branch.  Now  i;3S 
associations  have  a  membership  of  18,000  girls. 

"In  1894  Agnes  Gale  Hill  was  sent  as  a  first  foreign  secretary 
to  India.  The  National  Board  has  now  thirty-eight  secretaries 
in  India,  China,  Japan,  South  America,  and  Turkey." 

The  most  notable  outgrowths  of  the  association's  more 
"practical"  work,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Continent,  "are  the 
'travelers'  aid,'  to  which  many  lonely  young  women  venturing 


"The  work  of  the  Friends'  Unit  has 
become  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
European  War.  It  has  secured  the 
confidence  and  commendation  of  the 
mihtary  authorities  of  three  countries, 
both  in  the  field  and  at  home.  And  it  has  gained  its  unique 
position  among  voluntaiy  units  by  none  of  the  usual  social  or 
influential  channels.  It  has  been  assisted  by  no  decorative 
or  sensational  personahties.  It  has  hardly  been  mentioned  in 
the  press.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  had  to  make  its  wbiy  against 
the  inevitable  military  understanding  of  principles  such  as 
prevent  a  large  and  conspicuous  collection  of  strong  young 
men  from  enlisting;  against  the  jealousies  of  more  socially 
prominent,  but  less  well  -  organized  units;  against  the  eold- 
shoiddering  and  suspicion  which  must  always  surround  the 
efforts  of  any  non-military  and  philanthropic  undertaking, 
strong  enough  to  force  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  of  fear, 
death,  and  necessary  disregard  of  indiA-idual  suffering  such  as 
characterize  a  war-zone,  whei'e  civilization  is  dead,  every  motive 
is  suspect,  aTid  men  are  but  cunning  to  kill." 

The  work  done  by  the  Quakers  in  the  Red  Cross  is  one  of 
constant  danger,  involving  the  driving  of  ears  over  precipitous 
mountain  roads  by  night,  without  light,  nmning  the  gantlet 
of  shell-fire,  sometimes  with  disaster,  altho  thus  far  they  have 
wonderfully  escaped  any  serious  loss.     Also — 

"In  addition  to  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  w'ounded  from 
the  field,  their  care  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  clothing  and  housing 
of  refugees,  provision  is  also  made  for  n>ligious  service  and 
spiritual  ministration.  The  staff  at  Dunkirk  now  consists  of 
about  500  trained  men  and  forty  w^omen.  There  is  a  large  lle(>t 
of  motor-ambulances  and  two  ambulance-trains.  There  are 
seven  hospitals.  The  new^er  Itahan  Unit  is  also  as.suming  large 
proportions.  Thus  have  our  brethren,  the  Quakers  of  England, 
entered  the  war,  not  to  take  a  single  human  life,  but  to  save, 
and  have  vindicated  their  self-sacrificing  .sense  of  patriotic 
duty  without  violating  their  consciences  or  their  religious 
faith." 
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NATION-WIDE  PRESS-POLL  ON  THE  SIZE  OE  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

{Continued  from  page  62^).) 


thought  of  the  nation  can  provide.  And 
tho  it  indorsees  llie  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  tlu'  Army  and  Navy,  the  Mid- 
dletown  Nem  Era  has  some  qualms  about 
mih'tarism  if  they  should  l)e('ome  too  large. 

Maryland 

Tlie  Annapolis  Capilal  speaks  for  a  navy 
personnel  of  about  8(),()()()  men  and  officers 
and  an  army  of  not  less  than  12(),()()()  men 
as  "absolutely  necessary  for  the  j)rotection 
of  the  country."  This  journal  has  no  fear 
of  militarism,  nor  has  the  Baltimore  New.s, 
which  sizes  up  the  whole  ])roblem  as 
follows: 

"We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  hirge 
an  army  or  navy  the  country  needs.  We 
lielieve  the  country  is  in  favor  of  what  is 
termed  'i-easonable  preparedness,'  but  it  is 
waiting  for  experts  to  tell  it  what  that  is. 
The  danger  now  is  that,  in  the  confusion 
of  counsel  between  those  demanding  a  navy 
large  enough  to  lick  all  creation,  shore-de- 
fenses capable  of  standing  off  anj-body,  and 
an  army  on  top  of  tliis  l>ig  enough  to  throw 
any  Continental  Power  into  the  sea,  the 
whole  question  wlU  be  postponed.  Our 
hope  and  plea  are,  however,  that  as  the  mat- 
ter is  tlirashed  out  in  Congress,  some  com- 
mon ground  will  be  reached  by  those  to 
whom  the  ])eople  liave  the  right  to  look  for 
guidance.  In  this  event,  we  feel  quite 
certain  ])opular  support,  sufficient  to  put 
the  program  through,  will  be  forthcoming." 

Virginia 

The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  advocates ' '  a 
regular  army  of  not  less  than  180,000  men 
of  all  arms,  exclusiv^e  of  the  State  forces  of 
volunteer  militia,"  and  believes  in  the  grad- 
ual organization  of  a  reserve  of  not  less  than 
a  million.  It  would  have  our  Navy  rank 
second  in  the  world,  because  "the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  flinging  our  flag 
over  outposts  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  would  necessitate  in  case  of 
war  with  any  maritime  Power  a  distri})u- 
tion  of  our  fleet  not  previously  contem- 
})laled.  Our  program  of  construction 
should  keep  abreast  of  that  of  Germany 
and  keep  well  ahead  of  that  of  Japan." 
C)n  the  sul)ject  of  militarism  we  read  that 
tlie  danger  is  that  between  "the  sickly  sen- 
timentalism  of  the  Millennialists  and  the 
efforts  of  political  demagogs  to  make  a 
football  of  th's  vital  issue,  preparedness 
will  be  robbed  of  the  fair  proportions  which 
the  trained  intelligence  and  robust  })at riot- 
ism  of  the  country  demand."  In  this  con- 
nectio'n  the  Lynchburg  Advance,  which 
thinks  that  the  jjcril  of  i)acifism  is  a  greater 
one  than  that  of  militarism,  remarks  that 
"the  million  men  Mr.  Bryan  tells  us  would 
spring  to  arms  in  a  night,  were  the  nation 
threatened,  should  have  some  arms  to 
spring  to  and  some  idea  of  what  to  do 
with  them  after  they  had  sprung."  Yet 
it  would  not  have  a  paid  standing  army 
much  larger  than  what  we  have  at  present, 
but  a  na\:y  as  large  as  we  can  afford,  unless 
we  can  afford  one  larger  than  Britain's, 
which  seems  possiV)le  "if  the  ' j)ork-baiTer 
and  pension  grafts  were  eliminated." 

The  Roanoke  Tinus  observes  that  "it  is 
high  time  the  United  States  was  al)andon- 
ing  a  military  policy  that  can  V)e  likened 
only  to  that  of  China."  Ami  as  we  are 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  "we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  see  that,  our  possessrms 
are    adequately    guarded."     The    present 


regular  Army  and  a  million  reserves  capable 
of  being  mobilized  in  thirty  days  are  what 
we  nee<l  as  a  land-force,  according  to  the 
Richmond  Journal,  which  adds  that  our 
Navy  should  be  increased  one-third  and 
we  should  have  a  full  complement  of  sub- 
marines and  air-craft,  while  the  coast-forti- 
fications and  artillery  at  vital  points  should 
be  made  irresistible  against  sea-attack. 
Among  other  journals  which  agree  there  is 
no  peril  of  militarism  in  adequate  defense 
are  the  Newport  News  Press,  which  says 
there  is  "as  much  danger  of  militarism  in 
the  Uaited  States  as  there  is  of  feudalism, 
and  no  more,"  and  the  Fredericksburg 
Journal,  Pulaski  yiouthwest  Tii)ies,  Ports- 
mouth Slar,  and  Petersburg  Index- Appeal. 
The  Danville  Register  thinks  there  woidd 
be  danger  of  militarism  in  "unlimited" 
increase  of  the  army  through  a  compul- 
sory system,  which  should  be  regarded 
"e«  dernier  ressort,"  and  the  Charlottesville 
Progress  fears  it  because  "psychology 
shows  that  frequent  presentation  of  an 
idea  tends  to  produce  action.  It  has 
abroad.  Why  not  here?"  This  journal 
would  have  a  standing  army  of  140,000, 
and  such  an  efficient  militia  as  may  make  a 
nucleus  for  a  total  force  of  500,000.  Also 
it  favors  a  na^'y  large  enough  to  defend 
the  coast,  but  not  equal  to  Great  Britain's. 

West  Virginia    • 

The  Wheeling  News  speaks  for  a  regular 
army  of  200,000,  besides  adequate  insular 
garrisons  and  an  easily  available  reserve 
of  not  less  than  500,000,  and  it  would  have 
a  navy  large  enough  to  equal  the  most 
powerful  fleet  any  European  Power  could 
send  against  us.  In  such  preparation  it 
seems  no  menace  of  militarism,  and  remarks 
that  England,  Avath  the  largest  navy  in  the 
world,  is  a  case  in  point.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Clarksburg  Exponent- American, 
believing  we  should  have  a  regular  army 
of  250,000  to  400,000  and  a  trained  reserve 
to  be  formed  by  a  modified  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  beginning  in  the 
schools,  observes  that  "it  is  far  better  to 
be  overprepared  than  insufficiently  so. 
Germany  and  P^'rance  both  practised  pre- 
paredness for  forty-three  years  Avithout  a 
war,  and  if  the  extent  of  the  preparedness 
of  either  had  been  foreseen,  it  is  doubtful 
if  either  would  be  at  war  to-day."  And 
the  Grafton  Sentinel  asks  whether  the 
liberties  of  the  French  people  have  been 
menaced  by  militarism  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

"Military  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  could  hardly  be  called  militarism," 
remarks  the  jNIorgantown  New  Dominion, 
which  adds  that  militarism,  as  the  term  is 
now  used,  means  "military  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
WellsV)urg  Herald  avows  belief  in  militarism 
with  an  increase  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
but  says  that  "we  are  in  favor  of  milita- 
rism only  because  it  seems  to  have  the  as- 
cendency in  the  world  at  the  present  time." 
It  believes  this  nation  should  take  the  le>ad 
in  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes, but  should  have  some  strength  in 
peaceful  measui'es;  so  our  standing  army, 
we  an;  told,  need  not  be  very  large, but  we 
should  ha\'e  an  organized  reserve  army  so 
that  we  could  call  out  a  million  men  im- 
mediately, a  million  more  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  another  million  if  we  should 
need  them.     At  the  same  time  we  should 


keep  pace  with  the  naval  growth  of  other 
nations. 

The  Bluefield  Telegraph  would  have  our 
Navy  the  strongest  in  the  world  and  our 
Army  to  consist  of  1,000.000  men.  1 1  fears 
no  militarism,  nor  does  the  Moundsville 
Echo,  which  indorses  the  Administration's 
army-  and  navy-progi'am,  and  renuirks  that 
it  does  not  think  we  will  ever  need  tht> 
greatest  navy  in  the  world.  The  Keyser 
Mineral  News  thinks  Ave  need  a  naAy  only 
large  enough  to  protect  our  commerce,  and 
our  cities  along  the  shor(>s,  and  an  army  just 
large  enough  to  protect  our  people,  because 
"the  country  that  is  prepared  for  war  is 
the  country  that  goes  into  the  fight  first. 
We  believe  in  protecting  humankind."  Of 
similar  mind  is  the  Elkins  Randolph  Enter- 
prise, which  thinks  that  Ave  should  ha\(^ 
only  100,000  of  the  regular  army  and  about 
1,000,000  of  the  National  (Juard,  and 
little  more  naA-y  than  we  haA'e  now,  because 
"since  the  Great  European  War  has  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  the  Avar-ships  of  the 
other  great  Powers,  Ave  noAV  ha\e  the  best 
navy  in  the  world."  Money  de\  oted  to  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
according  to  this  journal,  "is  a  useless  and 
criminal  waste,"  and  it  "had  nnich  better 
be  spent  on  roads,  sanitation,  conservation 
of  the  forest,  reclamation  of  Avaste  lands, 
health  bureaus,  and  agricultural  colleges." 

The  Martinsburg  Journal  sums  up  the 
situation  Avith  the  statement  that  the  pa- 
triotism of  any  one  opposing  extraordinary 
increases  in  the  Army  and  Navy  should  not 
be  questioned  any  more  than  that  of  those 
Avho  most  strongly  ad\'ocate  such  increases 
should  necessarily  be  hailed  as  })atriots. 
It  avows  opposition  to  a  change  in  the  es- 
tablished peaceful  policy  of  this  country, 
especially  "when  nearly  all  the  princijjal 
countries  of  the  Avorld  haA'e  completely  ex- 
hausted themselves,"  and  adds  that  "a 
large  army  and  navy  would  make  this 
country  more  dependent  upon  the  mili- 
tary and  less  on  the  diplomatic  arm  of  the 
Government.  War,  CA^en  A\ath  A^ictory,  is  a 
A^ery  primitiAC  and  unsatisfaetorj'  AA'ay  to 
settle  differences." 

North  Carolina 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal,  which  is 
Avilling  to  leave  the  size  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
his  advisers  and  Congress,  does  not  believe 
that  the  European  War  should  influence  this 
nation'sact  ion  in  the  matt  er  of  preparedness. 
If  there  is  a  reasonabl.e  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men,  the  countrj-  Avill  ha\-e  an 
adequate  army,  for  thea'e  is  not  as  much 
danger  of  this  country  being  attacked  or 
forced  to  attack  a  foreign  country  at  pres- 
ent as  there  has  been  at  any  other  time 
during  the  last  century.  Euroj)e  is  soon 
going  to  be  sick  of  Avar,  and  America  need 
have  no  fear.  The  editor  of  this  Demo- 
cratic jourmd  fears  the  peril  of  militaiisiii 
unless  our  defense-increase  is  kept  ilow  u 
to  a  reasonable  point,  and  adds  that  "so 
long  as  Ave  can  keep  Wilson  or  a  man  of  his 
type  in  the  White  House,  there  is  little 
danger  of  this  coimtry's  >)eing  put  in  a 
position  Avhere  it  Avill  be  forced  to  fight. 
Of  course,  if  I  belicA-ed  that  a  nmn  of  the 
RooscA'elt  type  Avei-e  to  be  elected  next  fall 
I  Avould  be  for  the  biggest  army  and  navy 
possible,  for,  if  aac  must  fight.  1  want  us  to 
win."  While  tlie  Durham  Snn  (Ind.)  sees 
a  menace  of  militarism,  it  is  not  in  the  size 
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(»!'  :m\  cinn>'  the  Ainorican  pooplo  will  suind 
tor:  and  tliis  journal,  wliifli  in  ijtMU'i'al 
supports  tho  Ailniinist  rat  ion's  deiVnse-pro- 
jrrani.  fa\'ors  iininedialt'  antl  huiTled  pre- 
paredness, because  "'what  money  we  spend 
now  will  be  well  spent.  e\en  it'  international 
di.sarinament  sliould  follow  the  war." 
Also  we  should  lia\e  a  ua\  y  equal  to  Oer- 
niany's.  unless  we  enter  into  a  definite  alli- 
anee  with  Great  Britain.  Since  this  hist, 
howe\er,  would  be  "a  radical  departure  in 
American  tliplomaey  for  the  time  being," 
the  editor  of  The  Sun  indoi'ses  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  avows  himself  "a 
stanch  siipjjorter  of  Secretary  Daniels,  es- 
pecially in  his  demands  for  Government 
munitions-  and  armor-factories."  The 
Asheville  Ci'i-cn  and  the  Oxford  Public 
Ledger  see  no  danger  of  militarism,  but  the 
New  Bern  Jo  urn  at,  which  favors  an  army 
and  naA^  large  enough  for  our  protection, 
says  that  the  peril  of  militarism  depends 
upon  the  plan  adopted.  And  the  Lex- 
ington Dispatch  claims  we  need  prepared- 
ness more  than  anything  else,  "Avith  the 
exception  of  the  Christian  religion,"  and 
adds  that  it  is  "the  most  important 
question  that  has  been  brought  before  this 
country  since  the  Civil  War." 

South  Carolina 

The  Columbia  State  "advocates  at  pres- 
ent the  Wilson  plan  of  preparedness  and 
will  be  content  with  it,"  and  the  Charleston 
A>(/vs  and  Courier  considers  the  Adirdnis- 
tration's  plan  "the  best  possible  compro- 
mise," because  "the  country  is  not  Avilling 
to  go  to  the  cost  and  trouble  necessary  to 
create  and  maintain  a  military  estabUsh- 
ment  capable  of  dealing  with  any  emer- 
gency likely  to  arise."  This  journal  adds 
that  we  need  imperatively  a  navy  stronger 
than  that  of  any  other  country  except  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  sees  no  menace  of 
militarism,  yet  believes  that  "even  if  there 
were,  it  would  be  better  to  be  militaristic 
than  to  be  impotent."  We  are  further 
informed  that  "to  enter  into  naval  compe- 
tition with  Great  Britain  would  be  criminal 
folly,  and  the  result  would  certainly  be 
war."  The  Charleston  Post  wants  "the 
Navy  the  first  in  strength,"  and  a  regular 
army  of  300,000  to  500,000.  This  journal 
and  the  Orangeburg  Sun  have  no  fear  of 
militarism,  because,  as  the  latter  says,  "the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  absorbed  by  oiu* 
people  would  not  tolerate  it." 

The  Sumter  Item  speaks  for  an  army 
sufficiently  large  and  mobile  to  guard  oiu' 
coasts,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  our  outly- 
ing possessions,  and  believes  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot  should  carry  with  it  the  ol)li- 
gation  to  bear  arms  in  ease  of  need,  and 
that  "every  citizen  should  receive  the 
training  necessary  to  fit  him  to  discharge 
this  obligation  efficiently."  Our  Navy 
should  be  strong  enough  to  overmatch  any 
hostile  naval  force  that  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  operate  in  American  waters, 
nor  will  there  be  any  danger  of  militarism 
"if  the  regular  Army  is  kept  within  reason- 
able limits."  Similarly  thinks  the  Rock 
Hill  Herald,  which  beUeves  our  Navy  should 
be  as  large  as  the  largest,  and  among  other 
journals  that  favor  adequate  defense  and 
do  not  fear  militarism  are  the  Greenville 
News,  the  Florence  Times,  and  tk»  Union 
Progress,  which  qualifies  its  view  by  say- 
ing that  if  we  had  an  "impulsive"  man  as 
President  the  spirit  of  militarism  might  be- 
come too  strong,  but  witli  Mr.  Wilson  as 
our  leader  in  such  a  movement  the  danger 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Georgia 

Mr.  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  .\tlanta 
CoiisiiliilioN,  sa>s  that  iiis  joui'ual  favors 
action  along  the  line  of  President  Wilson's 
reconnnendations,  while  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal indorses  ex-S»>cretary  Garrison's  army- 
program,  and  advocates  a  na\y  "second 
to  none  in  the  world."  Our  Navy  shoidd 
be  second  only  to  that  of  England's, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  JNTacon  Telegraph, 
which  speaks  for  a  standing  army  of  250.- 
000.  with  a  National  Guard  or  other  organ- 
izations capable  of  supphing.  in  case  of 
need,  about  ,")00,000  more.  In  addition, 
this  journal  recommends  a  measure  of 
cadet-training  for  high-school  boys,  and, 
as  for  militarism,  says  that  "Americans 
have  too  much  horse-sense  to  go  crazy 
about  what  H.  G.  WeUs  calls  'tramping, 
drilling  foolery,'  simply  because  they  may 
be  brought  to  realize  thej^  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  a  certain  amount  of  it  for 
safety's  sake."  We  would  have  much  more 
confidence  in  demanding  oin-  rights  from 
all  nations,  saj's  the  Macon  News,  if  we 
had  a  large  enough  naAy  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  strongest  afloat  and  an 
army  of  between  300,000  and  500,000  men. 
The  Augusta  Chi-onicle  does  not  think  any 
layman  knows  how  large  our  Army  should 
be,  but  w^ould  leave  the  matter  to  experts, 
and  mentions  incidentally  that  military 
schools  should  be  encouraged  to  give  us  in 
time  an  adequate  army  quite  in  line  with 
American  ideas.  A  like  view  is  exprest 
about  the  Navy,  excei)t  that  "for  reasons 
other  than  '  war '  we  should  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  a  second  largest  navy  in 
the  world  and  the  first  best."  This  journal 
is  ■willing  to  admit  there  is  a  possible  danger 
of  militarism,  but  claims  ' '  there  is  a  greater 
peril  in  depending  only  on  the  '  dove '  for  a 
navy  and  '  the  olive-branch '  for  armies." 
The  Rome  Tribune-Herald  thinks  that  we 
should  have  an  army  and  navy  as  large  as 
we  can  maintain  "without  undue  increase 
in  taxation,"  while  the  Columbus  Enquirer- 
Sun  speaks  for  a  standing  army  of  about 
200,000  men  and  a  total  reserve  equivalent 
to  a  normal  National  Guard  as  it  w^ould 
natm-ally  become  when  encouraged  by 
national  appropriations.  This  journal 
sees  no  peril  of  mihtarism,  nor  do  the 
La  Grange  Reporter,  the  Brunswick  News, 
the  Elberton  Star,  or  the  Athens  Banner, 
which  remarks,  however,  that  there  will  be 
no  such  menace  "if  the  proper  precautions 
are  taken  by  the  Government,"  while  the 
Americus  Times-Recorder  maintains  that 
our  republican  form  of  government  will 
prevent  militarism. 

THE  GULF  REGION 

Florida 

The  St.  Augustine  Record  advocates  a 
navy  to  insure  our  country  against  any 
foreign  invader,  and  an  army  "sufficient 
for  absolute  defense."  It  believes  there  is 
danger  of  militarism  unless  the  National 
Guard  is  taken  into  consideration  in  gt>n- 
eral  plans  for  preparedness;  but  the  Pen- 
sacola  Journal  says  there  is  absolutely 
no  i)eril  of  militarism  in  haA-ing  an  adequate 
army  and  navy.  They  will  '  bring  peace 
to  America,  for  they  will  be  a  guaranty 
that  the  warring  p]in-opean  nations,  now- 
longing  for  the  riches  of  this  country, 
will  respect  us,"  and  the  United  States 
will  never  use  its  power  "excepting  to 
repel  an  invadtn-."  Nor  does  the  Gauies- 
ville  Sun  dread  militarism  when  it  asks  for 
an  army  and  navy  as  largo  as  those  iu  a 
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Much!  Especially  to  those 
bom  with  the  gold  spoon  in  their 
mouths,  for  to  their  tastes  can 
only  a  Super-Chef  minister! 

It  is  at  such  high  feasts  that 
Franco- American  Soups  are  most 
acceptable.  Their  purity,  their 
delicacy,  their  quality  of  infinite 
satisfaction  appeal  most  where 
most  is  expected.  The  best  of 
earth  and  sea  are  the  ingredients, 
transformed  by  the  skill  of  the 
French  culinary  expert  into 
"more  than  food  and  more  than 
spice,  but  both  of  these  together." 

The  popularity  of  these  soups 
indicates  that  those  who  value 
quality  are  perfealy  willing  to 
pay  for  it. 

Merely  heat  before  serving 

Thirly-Jive  certts  the  quart 

Twenty  selections 

At  the  better  stores 
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position  to  know  believe  necessary  to  pro- 
tect us  against  invasion.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  numbers,  "so  many  hundred  thou- 
sand or  how  many  million,"  observes  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  which  adds  that  "every 
boy  and  man  in  the  United  States  should 
know  enough  about  military  affairs  that 
he  (!OuId  jump  into  a  real  recruiting-camp 
and  be  ready  for  a  battle-field  within  sev- 
eral weeks."  We  need  a  navy,  this  journal 
goes  on  to  say,  which,  "when  combined 
^\•ith  (Jreat  Britain's,  will  be  three  times 
greater  than  any  ten  European  or  Asiatic 
fleets  combined,"  and  "South-American 
countries  should  fit  their  naval-construc- 
lion  program  to  fill  any  deficiencies  in  the 
combined  British-American  fleets."  But 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  \Times-Union  ob- 
serves that  "undoubtedly  militarism  made 
war  inevitable,"  and  that  "between  the 
militarism  of  Germany  and  the  prepared- 
ness of  France  or  England  or  Russia  there 
is  only  the  difference  of  degree."  When 
any  nation  finds  it  is  better  prepared  than 
others,  this  journal  asks,  "is  there  no 
temptation  to  make  use  of  a  condition 
that  has  cost  so  much?" 

Alabama 

The  Montgomery  Times  (Dem.)  states 
succinctly  that  it  is  "opposed  to  milita- 
rism, increase  of  the  Navy,  and  the  raising 
of  h —  generally,"  and  it  adds  that  "time 
Avill  show  that  William  H.  Taft  was  a  great 
President  and  the  real  friend  of  the  South." 
But  The  Advertiser,  in  the  same  city,  calls 
"niihtarism"  "the  old  scarecrow  set  up  to 
frighten  a  real  and  efficient  democracy," 
and  lu-ges  that  loltimately  we  should  have 
the  most  powerfiil  navy  in  the  world. 
Because  it  believes  that  our  army  officers 
are  as  patriotic  as  any  other  class  of  citi- 
zens, it  is  wiUing  that  the  War  College  and 
the  General  Staff  have  a  heavy  hand  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  Army.  The  Mobile 
Register  proposes  that  the  Army  consist  of 
150,000  regulars  and  300,000  reserves  or 
trained  civilians,  while  the  Navy  should  be 
based  on  30  to  35  battle-ships  and  other 
vessels  in  proportion.  We  are  told  further 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  militarism  in 
our  form  of  democracy,  because  "where  the 
people  have  the  final  decision  they  are  not 
going  to  create  a  mastering  force  or  deify 
the  idea  of  national  conquest." 

There  is  no  danger  of  militarism,  accord- 
ing to  the  Birmingham  Age  Herald,  and 
the  people  want  a  thoroughly  equipped 
and  well  -  trained  army  and  navy.  To 
form  the  Navy,  it  indorses  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Naval  Board,  and  claims 
that  we  do  not  so  much  require  size  in  a 
standing  army  as  a  well-trained  National 
Guard  or  organized  militia  trained  by  regu- 
lar-army officers  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  periods  of  training.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Birmingham  News  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  form  the  best  available  solu- 
tion of  our  defense-problem,  and  it  can 
foresee  no  militarism  "if  the  increase  is  no 
more  than  outlined  by  the  President."  So 
long  as  a  civilian,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  holds  the  position  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  both  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Huntsville  Mercury  thinks  there  is  no 
danger  of  militarism.  While  proposing  an 
army  of  500,000,  this  journal  adds  that  as 
oiu"  first  arm  of  defense  the  Navy  should 
be  "as  powerful  as  England's,  or  a  fraction 
more  powerful."  A  similar  opinion  is 
voiced  by  the  Gadsden  Journal,  which 
favors  the  Army  in  peace  at  250,000.  This 
joui'nal  also  recommends  militai-y  training 


Keep  the  Iceman  Outside 
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Snow  White  Opal  Glass 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  buying  a  refrigerator  for  the 
old  or  nev^  home,  you  will  want  to  know  about  McCray 
Sanitary  Refrigerators.  The  food  compartments  are  lined 
with  white  opal  glass — nearly  one-half  inch  thick — practically 
unbreakable — the  cleanest  and  most  sanitary  lining  known. 
McCray  Refrigerators  are  scientifically  insulated  and  have  a 
continuous  circulation  of  cold  dry  air  that  keeps  food  fresh 
and  healthful.  They  may  be  arranged  with  outside  icing 
door — a  great  convenience.    Every  McCray  is  guaranteed. 

The  McCray  No.  8421  (with  Opal  Glass  Exterior  and 
Interior  and  nickel  plated  trimmings),  illustrated,  is  a  special 
design  built  to  order. 

McCray 
Refrigerators 

Are  sold  only  at  the  McCray  Agencies  in  the 
Principal  Cities  and  Direct  from  the  Factory 


Our  very  complete  line  of 
large  and  small  sizes  meets 
almost  every  requirement, 
but  for  special  needs  McCray 
Refrigerators  are  built  toorder 
in  accordance  with  architects' 
specifications  to  conform   to 


house    plan    and    match   the 
interior  finish. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are 
also  built  in  all  sizes  for  every 
requirement  of  hotels,  clubs, 
restaurants,  florists,  institu- 
tions, grocers,  markets,  etc. 


]Vrite  for  Catalog  That  Interests  You 

No.  02 — For  Residences  No.  72 — For  Florists  No.  70 — For  Grocers 

No.  61 — For  Markets  No.  AH — Built  to  Order  for  Residences 

No.  .W — For  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  624  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Chicago,  1000  So.  Michigan  Ave.  New  York,  McCray  Bldg.,  7-9  W.  30th  St. 

Ageniies  In  All  Principal  Ci/iVs 
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Over  $ioaooaooo 

Cars  in  1916  will  have 


WesiinghouseEquipmeni 


Starting - 
Lighting  - 
Ignition 


Starting  Motor 


Lighting  and 
:  Battery 
Charging 
Generator 


THESE  Cars  are  the  1916  output  of  sixty-two 
manufacturers — known  to  every  motorist  in 
Arnerica   as   producing  the  cars  of   highest 
grade   in   material    and    workmanship   at   their 
respective   price  ranges — 


tical  11 — , 
Ignition 
Unit 


*A11en 

^American   La  France 

*Anderson 

♦  Apperson 

*Austin 

*Biddle 

*Case 

JChalmers 

*Crawford 

*Cunningham 

"Daniels 

*Dart 

*Davis 

tDorris 

tDort 

*Duplex  Power 

*Starting,  Lighting 


jElco 

tEnger 

*Federal 

IF.  I.  A.  T. 

*Gerlinger 

*Glide 

iGramm-Bernstein 

*Gramm   Motor  Truck 

*H.  A.  L. 

*Halladay 

tHupmobile 

*Imperial 

tKelly-Springfield 

tKissel  Car 

*K!ine  Kar 

tLauth-Juergens 


*Lenox 

JLexington 

JLocomobile 

*Marion 

*Martin 

*McFarlan 

*Michigan  Hearse 

tMitchell 

*Moreland 

jNational 

*Nelson-Le  Moon 

*Pathfinder 

*Pierce-Arrow 

*Pilot 

tPullman 

tRenault 


*RepubHc 

tRichard 

*Riddle 

*Russen 

*Seagrave 

tSinger 

*Standard 

tStearns 

*Stegeman 

*Sterling(MotorBoats) 

tStewart 

ITouraine 

*U.  S.  Carriage 

*Wichita 


and  Ignition.         ^ Lighting  and  Ignition.         XStarting  and  Lighting. 


If  you  are  driving  any  of  these  cars  you  know  how  the 
performance  of  the  Westinghouse  Equipment  confirms  the 
judgement  of  the  engineers  who  adopted  it  for  your  car — and 
if  you  do  not,  any  owner  of  any  of  these  cars  will  tell  you. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Automobile  Equipment  Department  Shadyside  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


I^OW  ready  for  FORD  Cars— the  new  Westinghouse  Equipment  (Starting-Lighting-Igni- 
,        tion)  $75  up.     Installations  made  complete  at  these  Service  Stations  and  Agencies:  — 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ozburn  Automobile  Supply  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Richardson  Garage. 
'Boston,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  C.  D.  Franke  ®,  Co. 
jChicago,  111.,  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.,  The  Auto  Electric  Equipment  Co, 
Denver,  Col.,  Shaffer  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  The  Equipment  Co. 
Houston,  Texas,  Tel-Electric  Co. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Louisville  Auto  ®.  Supply  Co. 
Chicago,  111.,  Cleveland,  C, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.-Westi 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Reinhard  Bros.  Co. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Shuler  Rubber  CSi,  Supply  Co 

Oelwein,  la.,  Chas.  W.  Bopp. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Severin  Tire  (&  Supply  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Powell  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equipment  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Motor  Parts  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Phoenix  Automobile  Supply  Co. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Record  Auto  Supply  C8.  Service  Co. 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
nghouse  Sales-Service  Stations. 


EXPECTANT    MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene,  by  J.  \V.  Ballantyne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.     Tells  the  expectant  mother  what  she. ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  reason  why.     12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  —  %?°; 

iiniiiki#  nil  ■wk.ni  pj,fg„t^  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Clear  Voice— No  Throat  Strain 
If  You  Use 

ITT"pvi-;>Tyyj^    MENTHOL  CANDY 
^UUJcLiN   O  COUGH  DROPS 


narcotics ;  no  coloring. 
LUDEN'S    have   many 

"S«**  In  the  - 

"yellow  box" 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

Manufacturing  Confectioner 
READING,  PA. 


in  the  public  schools,  (he  establishment  of 
citizens'  training-camps,  and  the  develop- 
iiumt  of  the  National  Guard.  There  is  such 
a  i)eril  as  militarism,  we  are  also  informed, 
but  it  is  "not  so  great  that  it  can  not  be 
overcome."  But  the  Dothan  Eagle  sees  no 
militaristic  peril,  and  advocates  an  army 
of  200,000  and  a  navy  of  100,000  men. 
The  Centre  Cooaa  River  News  proposes  a 
citizen-soldiery,  similar  [to  that  of  Switzer- 
land, and  large  enough  to  repel  any  foreign 
attack,  and  urges  dreadnoughts  and  sub- 
marines sufficient  to  protect  our  coast,  and 
aircraft  capable  of  coping  with  any  foreign 
belligerent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bul- 
lock County  Breeze,  of  Union  Springs,  op- 
poses any  increase  in  our  Army,  and  would 
see  only  "possibly  a  little  improvement" 
in  our  Navy,  but  at  no  e.xpensive  outlay. 
There  is  peril  in  the  preparedness-idea,  for 
"militarism  is  undemocratic  and  dangerous 
to  the  Repubhc,"  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say,  and  adds:  "A  large  standing  army  is 
a  menace  to  the  liberty  and  rights  of  tho 
common  people  and  [could]  be  used  by  tho 
interests  on  every  occasion  where  a  conflict 
arose  between  capital  and  labor." 

Mississippi 

The  Jackson  News  believes  we  are  not  a 
nation  of  military  instincts,  and  there  is 
"no  lust  for  conquest  among  our  people," 
so  we  ought  to  have  within  the  next  three 
years  an  army  of  not  less  than  400,0(X)  well- 
trained  men  and  a  navy  that  will  "compare 
favorably  with  that  of  Great  Britain." 
The  Biloxi  Herald  says  the  size  of  the  Army 
should  be  left  to  experts  to  determine,  and 
advocates  at  least  a  force  of  150,000,  and 
Avould  s])end  "a  billion  dollars  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Navy  witliin  the  next  tVnv 
years  if  needs  be."  Tm-ning  to  militarism, 
it  adds: 

"We  fear  an  increase  in  the  Armj'  and 
Navy;  but  we  fear  oversea  encroachments 
more.  As  the  greatest  nation  the  world 
has  ever  produced,  we  prefer  going  down 
as  a  Republic  in  the  hands  of  American 
mihtarists  than  being  wiped  off  the  globe 
])y  oversea  culture. 

"Understand,  we  would  not  spend  mil- 
lions iiselessly  in  the  upbuilding  of  Arm.y 
and  Na\^.  Nor  do  we  believe  itthe  part 
of  wisdom  to  advocate  jingoism.  But  we 
have  lost  so  much  prestige  and  have  taken 
so  many  insults  that  nothing  but  full  iire- 
paredness  will  put  an  end  to  our  ignominy. 
We  realize  there  is  danger  in  such  a  step, 
but  neces.sity  calls  to  action." 

A  contrast  appears  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
Meridian  Star,  which  says  that  "the  Ameri- 
can idea  is  too  well  grounded  in  us  to  per- 
mit of  such  a  fear,"  and  it  favors  an  army 
"large  enough  to  do  business,  and  do  it 
quickly  and  effectively  when  called  upon." 
This  question  it  leaves  to  the  General  Staff, 
while  it  adds  that  both  the  Continental 
])lan  of  e.x-Secretary  Gamson  and  the  Swiss 
plan  appeal  to  it.  As  to  the  Nav\',  that 
depends  on  the  "outcome  of  the  war.  for 
"if  Germany  should  \v\n,  we'd  probably 
need  a  larger  one  than  should  the  Allies 
.succeed  in  'crushing  out  militarism.'" 
Meanwhile  there  is  no  harm  in  providing 
ior  a  navy  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  tho 
construction  of  which  could  bo  stopt  if 
developments  showed  it  was  not  to  bo 
needed.  Undoubtedly  our  Army  should 
bo  largely  increased,  remarks  th»^  Grena<la 
Sentinel,  and  should  consist  of  at  least  '2.">0.- 
(HM)  well-trained  soldiers,  while  our  Navy 
should  be  abli>  to  "pnitecl  our  <'ohs(  and 
.see  that  our  coinuHTce  has  an  un  I  ram  nulled 
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pathway  across  the  waters."  As  for  the 
peril  of  militarism,  the  "sober,  better 
thought  of  the  American,  will  know  just 
where  to  stop  about  this  matter  as  well  as 
all  other  matters  which  have  been  handled 
in  the  past."  The  Oxford  Eagle  thinks  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of 
om-  Army  and  Na^^.  The  latter  should 
eventually  outrank  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion because  "we  are  the  richest  nation, 
and  we  should  have  the  very  best  protec- 
tion." This  journal  advocates  a  much 
larger  standing  armj'  than  we  have  now, 
and  thinks  that  "every  State  in  the  Union 
should  be  organized  by  having  well-drilled 
companies  in  every  town  of  2,000  popula- 
tion or  more."  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Vicksburg  Herald,  the  army-increase  pro- 
posal of  the  Administration  is  adequate 
and  "fully  so  if  we  get  away  from  the 
Philippines."  A  navy  equal  to  Germanj^'s 
should  be  pro\dded,  and  there  will  be  no 
peril  of  militarism  "unless  the  increases 
should  be  needed  for  the  defense  of  the 
Pliilippines." 


Illlilllillllllllllllllllllllllliillllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllliy^ 


Lou 


isiana 


The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayxtne  thinks 
we  should  have  a  regular  army  of  400,000 
men,  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any  Power, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  militarism; 
and  The  Item,  of  the  same  city,  says  we  need 
an  army  large  enough  "to  repel  any  inva- 
sion that  might  threaten  us  simultaneously 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  and  on  our 
northern  border."  How  large  this  is 
should  be  left  to  our  constituted  military 
advisers,  but,  "  whatever  force  be  consid- 
ered sufficient,  it  should  not  be  predicated 
on  the  utility  of  any  large  body  of  untrained 
citizens  recruited  in  emergencies,"  and  this 
journal  adds: 

"In  other  words,  we  should  provide  the 
fabric  of  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  proper  against  for- 
eign invasion,  taking  into  account  the  dif- 
ficulties of  foreign  invasion,  until  the 
country  has  had  ample  time  to  develop 
other  forces,  if,  by  any  chance,  other  forces 
might  be  needed.  We  feel  the  same  way 
with  reference  to  the  Navy  as  to  the  Army. 
We  say  this,  we  think,  in  full  understanding 
of  the  enormous  addition  such  a  policy' 
would  involve  in  the  costs  of  government, 
which,  of  course,  would  react  correspond- 
ingly on  our  existing  scheme  of  taxation. 
We  know  very  well  that  whatever  we  get 
we  shall  probably  pay  for  above  its  value. 
It  is  our  idea,  however,  that  a  great  part 
of  this  value  can  be  squeezed  out  of  pen- 
sion grafts  and  similar  abuses.  We  do  not 
mean  that  we  expect  it  will  be  so  squeezed, 
but  until  the  country  reaches  a  state  of 
mind  to  force  such  adjustment,  we  have 
little  hope  of  an  adequate  military  and 
naval  establishment." 

On  the  subject  of  militarism  The  Item 
adverts  to  Great  Britain's  navalism  and 
her  "chief  self-recommendation  that  she 
is  suppressing  militarism  on  the  part  of 
(Jermany."  Militarism  will  never  come 
from  our  own  Army  and  Navy,  observes 
the  Baton  Rouge  Slate-Times,  but  "it  may 
come  from  the  army  and  navy  of  a  foreign 
foe,"  and  it  proposes  a  navy  surpassing  any 
with  the  possible  exception  of  England's,  a 
])rompt  (uilargement  of  our  Army  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  military  experts, 
and  "something  approaching  universal  mil- 
itai-y  training  for  the  youth  of  the  nation." 

That  our  regular  army  to-day  is  negli- 
gible is  the  opinion  of  the  Shreveport 
Times,  which  says  that  while  we  have 
ample  men,  "it  takes  six  months  to  a  year 


ORDINARY  OIL  AFTER  USE       VEEDOL  AFTER  USE 
Showing  finely  divided  solid  matter  in  suspension 

New  Lubricant  Resists  Heat 

Intense  heat  in  your  automobile  engine 
turns  a  large  part  of  ordinary  oil  into 
black  solid  matter,  a  cause  of  rapid  wear. 

This  new  lubricant  prevents  rapid  form- 
ation   of  solid  matter  in  your  crank  case. 


ORDINARY  oil  breaks  down 
under  the  terrific  heat  of  an 
automobile  engine.  Within  a  few 
hours  black  sediment  is  formed  and 
part  of  the  oil  loses  its  lubricating 
value.  This  sediment  is  destroyed 
oil — all  lubricating  value  in  it  has 
been  killed  by  heat. 

Sediment  means  friction.  The  sediment, 
which  has  an  inactive  or  negative  effect, 
partially  crowds  out  the  remaining  liquid  oil. 
This  under-supply  of  oil  causes  friction — 
heat — wear — loss  of  power  and  expensive 
repairs. 

Ordinary  motor  oils  make  trouble  and 
increase  maintenance  cost  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  rate  of  destruction  when  ex- 
posed to  heat. 

Relative  Oil  Destruction 

The  contents  of  the  two  bottles  shown 
illustrate  the  relative  durability  of  ordinary 
oil  and  of  Veedol,  the  new  lubricant  that 
resists  heat.  Veedol  deposits  only  a  small 
fraction  as  much  sediment  as  ordinary  oils. 

Ordinary  oils  are  unstable  and  therefore 
unserviceable  because  of  non-heat-resisting 
chemical  structure. 

Special  processes  of  manufacture  devel- 
oped by  this  company  and  the  use  of  Penn- 
sylvania paraffine-base  crude  oil  give 
Veedol,  the  new  lubricant,  its  excellent 
chemical  structure  and  its  remarkable  heat- 
resisting  ability. 

Make  This  Road  Test 

Clean  out  your  crank  case.  Fill  with 
kerosene.  Run  your  motor  about  thirty 
seconds  under  its  own  power.  Draw  out 
all  kerosene  and  refill  with  Veedol. 

Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar 
road,  including  steep  hills  and  straight  level 
stretches. 

You  will  find  that  your  motor  has  ac- 
quired new  pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability, 
due  to  the  maximum  mechanical  efficiency 
made  possible  through  Veedol. 


What  It  Means  in  Actual  Saving 

The  average  mileage  of  all  automobiles  is 

conceded  to  be  approximately  6000  miles  per 

year  and  the  annual  expense  of  operating  the 

typical  or  average  car  ($850  car),  as  figured 

by  an  expert  statistician,  is  approximately 

$416  per  year.     Depreciation,  repairs  and 

gasoline  come  to  about  $268. 

Friction  and  wear  vary  directly  as  the  amount 
of  solid  matter  formed  within  the  oil.  Fully  50% 
to  75%  of  repairs  and  50%  of  depreciation  are  due 
to  improper  lubrication. 

Veedol  prevents  rapid  sedimentation  and  saves 
you  money.  The  cost  records  of  taxi-cab  companies 
and  bus  lines  show  that  Veedol  should  save  you  from 
$50  to  $115  per  yeat  on  gasoline,  repairs  and  depre- 
ciation. Furthermore,  since  Veedol  wears  several 
times  longer  than  ordinary  oils,  your  lubrication  bill 
itself  will  be  smaller. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  money,  get  a 
five-gallon  canj  of  Veedol  and  make  the  road  test 
described  above. 

Where  You  Can  Buy  Veedol 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  have  secured 
Veedol  and  can  supply  you.  Look  for  the  orange 
and  black  Veedol  sign.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  can- 
not get  Veedol  at  once,  write  direct  to  us  immedi- 
ately. By  return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Veedol  book,  free,  and  name  of  dealer  who  can 
supply  you. 

PLATT  86  WASHBURN  REFINING  CO. 

1806  Bowling  Green  BIdg.,  New  York 


NEW  92-PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  the  new  Veedol  book.  "The  Lubrication  of 
Internal  Combustion  Motors." 

This  book  explains  the  A  B  C's  of  oil  refining  and 
finishing.  It  gives  full  information  regarding  the 
laboratory  and  practical  service  tests  to  which  lubri- 
cants are  subjected. 

It  describes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  lubricating 
systems  used  by  automobiles,  motorcycles,  motor- 
boats,  tractors,  etc.  It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  in- 
formation and  scientific  facts  discussing  lubricants 
and  lubrication  from  its  many  angles. 

iVJ  pages,  profusely  illustrated  in  colors. 
WRITE  TODAY. 


Voi>(i.>l  is  -sup- 
])Ucii  in  1  gal- 
Kin  and  T)  gallon 
scaled  cans.  15 
gallon, 2SK'al  Ion 
and  ')3  gallon 
stceldi'uins.and 
i  n'2Saiidr»0gal- 
lori  white  oak 
barrels.  A  spe- 
cial pouring  de- 
vice is  supplied 
with  each  inelal 
cyntainer. 
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Here   is    the   value — now   even  Here  is  the  car  with  a  perform-  Never  before  has  the  purchaser 

greater — which  has  dominated  the  ance  record  of  unapproached  magni-  had  so  well  founded,  so  emphatic,  so 

automobile  market  for  the  last  nine  tude — more  than 60,000  in  every-day  conclusive  a    popular  value-verdict 

months — steadily,  overwhelmingly,  service  in  the  hands  of  owners.  to  tell  him  which  car  to  buy. 


The  Willys-Overland 


-Mad> 
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Model    83 -B 


$699 

Roadsier    $6/5 


f.o.b.  Toledo 


Here   is   the    car   which    is    outselling — 
irtually  two  for  one,  any  other  car  with 
wheelbase  of  more  than  100  inches. 


^tt  when  we  improved  the  car  we 
Liced  the  price. 

his  was  only  a  further  repetition 
3verland  history — only  a  reaffir- 
Aon  of  Overland  policy. 

"me  after  time  upon  the  comple- 
i  of  one  production  program  we 
e  announced  arrangements  com- 
ed  for  a  bigger  production  and 
ther  new  and  unapproached 
idard  of  value. 

ut  this  time  there  is  a  difference 
ne  which  you  must  understand  to 
reciate  how  big  a  gap  has  been 
ned  up  between  Overland  value 
any  other. 

his  improved  car  at  a  reduced 
e  would  be  only  what  you  might 
jct  with  the  announcement  of 
1,000-car-a-day  production'  pro- 
n — if  conditions  were  normal. 

ut  with  material  prices  soaring 
flier  and  higher,  increased  output 
:|e  would  not  make  possible  the 
i^e  represented  in  this  car  at 
1  price. 

wo  new  factors  make  such  value 
►tible  at  such  a  time. 

nd  these  new  and  unusual  factors 
lexclusively  Overland  advantages. 

mpany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  $750  Overland  was  such  over- 
whelming value  that  the  public 
bought  in  six  months  what  we  had 
figured  as  a  year's  output. 

So  all  the  experimental  and  prep- 
aration expense,  all  the  general  or 
overhead  expense  which  is  usually 
spread  over  a  year  was  absorbed  in 
six  months. 

Our  material  contracts  for  this 
model  were  made  at  before-the-war 
prices  and  we  saved  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  on  aluminum  alone 
and  another  million  dollars  on  steel. 

It  is  this  combination  of  very  un- 
usual and  exclusively  Overland  con- 
ditions which  makes  possible  the 
$695  price. 

In  size  and  comfort  it  is  the  same 
big  beautiful  Overland  which  even  at 
$750  was  the  dominant  value  which 
outsold,  virtually  two  for  one,  any 
other  car  of  anywhere  near  its  size. 

But  we  have  improved  the  up- 
holstery. 

And  the  electrical  control  box  on 
the  steering  column  is  operated  by 
buttons  instead  of  switches. 


And  it  has  the  very  latest  en  bloc 
type  motor  with  a  smooth  flow  of 
abundant  power  and  an  exceptionally 
fast  "pick-up." 

Invariably  conditions  even  less 
favorable  to  the  buyer  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  long  period  during 
which  we  have  been  thousands  of 
cars  short  of  satisfying  the  demand. 

These  present  conditions  are  un- 
usual and  though  we  guarantee  that 
the  price  for  this  model  will  never  be 
lower,  we  must  reserve  the  right  to 
increase  it  at  any  time. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  car 
either  for  immediate  or  future  de- 
livery. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  and  make 
your  arrangements  now. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  smaller  car 
there  is  the  Model  75  Overland  at 
$615  for  the  touring  car  and  $595 
for  the  roadster. 

And  for  those  who  need  a  seven- 
passenger  car,  there  is  the  big,  roomy, 
comfortable  Model  86,  six-cylinder 
Overland  at  $1145 — all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo. 
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No  -  Not  This" 

"Go  Oet  Your  Own  Puffed  Wheat" 

Every  child  has  dainties  she  disHkes  to  share. 

You  did  and  we  did.     Children  always  will. 

And  in  every  home  that  serves  Puffed  Wheat,  that  dainty  is 
among  them.  We  have  often  watched  it.  With  a  great  big  dish, 
and  a  package-full  in  waiting,  one  hates  to  share  a  taste. 

Flaky,  Flavory  Bonbons 

These  bubbles  of  wheat  look  and  taste  like  confections.  Children  love  to  eat 
them  like  peanuts — carry  them  in  bags  when  at  play. 

Adding  cream  and  sugar  makes  a  breakfast  dish  with  which  nothing  else  compares. 
And  they  are  about  as  delicious  as  a  good-night  dish,  floated  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Another  pleasant  fact  is  that  at  any  hour  one  may  eat  his  fill.  For  these  thin, 
crisp  morsels  are  simply  whole  wheat  puffed.  Every  food  cell  has  been  exploded. 
So,  beyond  all  other  grain  foods,  Puffed  Wheat  easily  digests. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  be  sparing  of  a  food  so  fascinating  and  so  hygienic. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 


Except 
in 
Far 
West 


12c 
15c 


Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts —  1 5c 


These  are  the  foods  in  which  Prof.  A.  P. 
Anderson  solved  the  problem  of  perfect 
cooking. 

In  other  forms  these  grain  foods  are 
cooked  or  baked  or  toasted.  Thus  part  of 
the  food  cells  are  broken,  but  rarely  more 
than  half. 


In  Puffed  Grains  alone  is  every  food  ceh 
exploded.    Over  100  million  steam  explosions  are  caused  in  each  Puffed  Grain. 
Thus  every  atom  of  every  element  becomes  available  as  food. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  wheat  and  rice,  in  every  way,  are  best  when 
served  in  puffed  form. 

The  Quaker  O^ts  C)inpany 


Sol 


o  I  e 


Makers 


(199!)) 


to  make  a  modern  soldier  out  of  the  average 
(civilian,  and  it  can  be  done  then  only  under 
the  direction  of  competent  officers."  The 
most  economical  plan  for  the  assurance  of 
our  defense,  therefore,  is  to  enlarge  West 
Point,  train  officers,  and  send  them  back 
into  civil  Ufe  equipped  to  take  theu'  place 
as  officers  should  their  country  ever  demand 
them.  Again,  this  journal  believes  that  our 
Navy  is  not  a  well-balanced  machine.  The 
modern  navy  is  effective  only  when  it  has 
at  its  command  all  the  units  which  make  a 
fleet  homogeneous  and  capable  of  sustain- 
ing itself.  Germany  has  a  fleet  stronger 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  yet  German 
commerce  to-day  has  been  swept  from 
ocean  trade-routes  and  the  German  fleet 
is  bottled  up  because  it  can  not  keep  to  the 
sea  in  the  face  of  the  overmastering  strength 
of  its  enemy.  As  for  mihtarism,  this  jour- 
nal holds  that  "our  national  character 
would  never  permit  military  satraps  to  be- 
come a  menace  in  this  democracy."  But 
the  Lafayette  Advertiser  does  think  there  is 
danger  of  militarism,  and  remarks  that  our 
present  Army  is  sufficiently  large,  as  is  our 
Navy,  provided  it  is  kept  up  to  date  in 
efficiency.  The  Ruston  Leader  also  fears 
militarism,  and  while  it  woidd  have  a  few 
more  war-ships  and  quite  a  number  of  sub- 
marines, better  than  the  ones  we  seem  to 
have,  it  would  increase  the  Army  only  by 
25,000  men  on  a  peace-basis,  and  argues  for 
a  good  militia  under  the  present  system  of 
the  National  Guard. 

Texas 

The  size  and  equipment  of  the  Army 
should  be  evolved  from  the  basic  need  of 
adequate  coast  -  defense  in  the  event  of 
enemy-control  of  the  sea,  the  Galveston 
Neivs  thinks,  and  the  militia  should  be 
sufficient  to  check  any  naval  invader  long 
enough  to  permit  the  mobilization  of  the 
Army  at  the  point  of  danger.  JMoreover, 
it  does  not  believe  we  should  "develop 
either  arm'  as  a  sole  or  chief  defense,  but 
both  as  a  coordinate  means  of  protection." 
The  Houston  Chronicle  (Ind.)  favors  the 
army-plan  outlined  in  President  Wilson's 
message  and  the  navy-program  of  Secretary 
Daniels.  There  may  be  others  as  good  as 
the  latter,  but  why  not  concentrate  on  this 
one?  The  Dallas  News  argfues  for  a  regular 
army  of  200,000  to  250,(K)0,  with  a  reserve 
that  will  grow  up  from  short-term  duty 
with  the  colors,  and  for  the  biggest  na\'y 
in  the  world  e.xcepting  Great  Britain's.  A 
poll  of  9,498  votes  from  every  section  of 
Texas  and  a  large  part  of  Louisiana,  Okla- 
lioma,  and  New  Mexico  taken  by  this 
journal  among  its  read(Ts  shows  that  the 
President's  defonse-progi-am  is  proved  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  Ki  to  1. 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald  jiuts  (ho  regu- 
lar-army estimate  at  4(X).00()  men,  and  ad- 
vocates a  well-proportioned  na\"y,  "the 
units  being  composed  of  types  which  our 
fleet  would  have  to  meet  and  overcome 
in  case  of  war."  But  the  Waco  Times- 
Herald  thinks  we  shoidd  strengthen  the 
militia  and  let  the  Army  remain  as  it  is, 
while  the  Navy  should  be  large  enough 
to  insure  our  safety,  "with  an  emphasis  on 
submarines  and  such  like  equipment  ratlier 
than  on  drt>adnoughts."  Then  "if  we 
can  follow  th(>  JefTersonian  rule  of  the  su- 
l)reniaey  of  the  ci\'il  over  the  mihtary 
authority,  we  need  not  dread  militarism." 
We  n<>ed  a  standing  army  of  at  least  350,- 
(M)0,  and  5(X),000  would  be  better,  accord- 
ing to  the  San  Antonio  IJtiht,  which  de- 
sin>s  also  a  trained  reserve  of  all  the  able 
adult  men  of  military  age,  and   believes 
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that  "compulsory  training  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  effectually  answer  the  pur- 
pose." It  advocates,  moreover,  a  navy 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause "we  must  be  able  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  contend  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific." 

That  we  need  a  regular  army  of  175,000 
to  200,000  is  the  idea  of  the  El  Paso  Herald, 
because  we  should  have  at  all  times  a  mobile 
force  of  at  least  100,000  men  in  continental 
United  States,  in  addition  to  sufficient  gar- 
risons for  all  our  outlying  posts.  It  argues 
also  for  universal  training  under  some  modi- 
fication of  the  Swiss  system,  with  a  reserve 
at  all  times  adequately  officered,  equipped, 
and  supplied,  of  8,000,000  men  available 
for  field-service.  Moreover,  the  industrial 
forces  of  the  nation  should  be  registered 
and  mobilized,  and  the  militia  should  be 
at  least  as  strong  as  it  is  now,  with  better 
cooperation  from  the  National  (lovernment. 
Concerning  the  Navy,  this  journal  would 
have  an  Atlantic  fleet  equal  to  the  average 
Atlantic  fleet  available  to  any  Power,  and  a 
Pacific  fleet  equal  to  the  average  Pacific 
fleet  available  to  any  Power,  with  addi- 
tional squadrons  to  protect  outlying  posts. 

Among  other  journals  that  favor  an  in- 
crease in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  which 
agi'ee  Avith  the  foregoing  in  having  no  fear 
of  militarism,  are  the  Denison  Herald,  the 
Abilene  Reporter,  Goliad  Guard,  and  the 
Marshall  Messenger,  which  says  that  pre- 
paredness "should  be  the  gun  under  the 
pillow  of  the  householder,  and  the  gun 
should  be  well  oiled  and  loaded  and  ready 
for  action  in  case  of  intrusion,  but  the  gun 
should  never  be  'toted,'  which,  when  done, 
leads  to  aggression."  This  journal  is  for  a 
happy  medium  in  preparedness,  meaning 
anything  but  militarism  as  revealed  by 
(Jerman  conditions.  The  Corpus  Christi 
Caller  favors  the  strengthening  of  our 
Army  and  Navy,  and  admits  that  "a  great 
establishment  dedicated  to  the  thought  of 
defense  can  be  reconciled  too  readily  to  the 
thought  of  offense.  Yet,  aware  of  the 
sharp  hazard  which  preparedness  repre- 
sents, it  is  a  necessity."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Amarillo  News,  which  does  not  believe 
in  an  enlargement  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  preparedness  has 
never  prevented  war  nor  terminated  war 
once  started,  and  it  considers  the  title 
"Christian"  nation  "a  misnomer  when  ap- 
plied to  countries  trusting  in  the  power  of 
armies  and  navies  of  the  earth  rather  than 
in  the  power  of  God."  The  editor  of  the 
Lampasas  Leader  says  that,  "being  of 
Quaker  stock,  war  or  preparation  for  war 
is  repulsive."  The  San  Marcos  Times  fa- 
vors the  Administration's  ideas  for  Army 
and  Navy,  not  so  much  because  President 
Wilson  is  its  Democratic  choice,  but  be- 
cause it  believes  him  the  "safest  and  wis- 
est man  for  the  place  of  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  United  States,"  and  con- 
siders that  the  peril  of  militarism  is  "mostly 
in  the  minds  of  the  alarmists  on  both  sides." 
Our  Army  should  not  number  more  than 
250,000,  while  our  Navy  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  Alpine  Avalanche,  which  is  op- 
posed to  a  larger  army  because  "there  is 
now  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  army  officers 
to  look  down  on  private  life." 

EASTERN  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 
Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Times  -  Star,  which  ad- 
\ocates  a  standing  army  of  250,fXJp  men 
and   a    navy   ranking   second    among    the 


Good  Light  as  an  asset 

What  would  i  to  5  per  cent  increase  in  your 
employees'  efficiency  mean  in  profit  in  one  year? 
Good  Light  may  make  even  a  greater  difference. 

Why  not  consider  your  light  as  an  asset? 

You  replace  poor  typewriters  with  new  ones  — 
/or  efficiency.  You  adopt  the  newest  filing 
systems— y^r  efficiency.  Why  not  change  poor 
light  into  good  light? — to  enable  your  employees 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  eye-strain, 
less  waste  and  less  fatigue. 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

is  a  business  asset.  Alba  softens  light — makes  it  kind  to 
the  eyes  —  and  distributes  the  light  to  the  desk,  counter 
or  bench  where  it  is  needed.  It  enables  employees  to  do 
more  work  easily,  quickly,  and  carefully  —  without  eye- 
strain and  with  fewer  mistakes  and  fewer  "  days  off." 

Alba  makes  the  best  use  of  electric  current  —  economy. 
It  may  even  save  you  money  in  current. 

Further  information  for  Business  Men 

Would  you  like  all  of  the  facts  about  good  light — what 
it  means  in  efficiency?     Send  for  these />^^  Books. 


1— Homes  4— Stores        7— Hotels 

2— Department  Stores     5— Offices      8— Banks 
3— Restaurants  6— Clubs        9— Theatres 


10 — Hospitals 
11 — Churches 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Off. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  New  York 

Chicago,  Philadelphia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 

Ltd  Toronto 
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The  $100,000  Man  Who 
Went  to  School  Again 

This  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a  big- 
minded  business  man.  Despite  his 
wide  experience,  despite  his  huge  in- 
come, he  left  his  business  for  a  year 
while  he  learned  the  fundamental 
principles  behind  the  problems  of  his 
complicated  business. 

Many  Big  Men  Doing  the  Same 

The  brainiest  men  in  America  today 
are  doing  what  he  did,  for  exactly  the 
same  reason  he  did  it.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  they  do  not  now  have 
to  leave  their  business  as  this  man 
did.  Instead,  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  now  brings  this  business 
training  right  to  their  desks  or  to 
their  home  reading  tables. 

The  Advisory  Council 

Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation;  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank;  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  great  engineer;  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Commerce;  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician 
and  economist,  compose  the  Advisory 
Council. 

How  Men  Make  Good 

What  our  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  has  done  for  its  35,000  subscribers  will 
probably  never  be  known  in  its  entirety.  But 
daily  there  filter  into  the  headquarters  in 
New  York  many  intensely  human  stories, 
showing  how  men  are  helped.  One  day  you 
hear  of  a  brilliant  lad  of  twenty-two,  in  a  big 
New  York  bank,  rising  to  a  $9,500  job  and 
giving  credit  to  the  Institute  for  his  success. 
The  next  day  a  factory  manager  writes  that 
the  Course  has  just  helped  him  save  his  firm 
$7,000  a  year,  and  that  "a  fair  slice"  of  this 
went  to  increase  his  salary.  Or  a  man  in  a 
western  concern  tells  how  he  saved  the  firm 
$37,000  a  year  by  one  suggestion,  and  what 
happened  then  to  his  salary. 

These  are  only  typical  cases.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  them  described  in  the  128-page  book, 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  you,  free. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
160  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" — FREE 

Name 

Business 

Address 

Business 

Position 


nations,  sees  no  Hanpor  of  mililarisin,  for 
the  "wry  pood  roason  tliat  this  pcoph^  will 
always  keep  the  sizo  of  tli(>  Army  and  Navy 
this  side  of  militarism."  The  Cleveland 
Leader,  and  its  o\«>niiiK  associate,  the 
Cleveland  Neirs,  state  tliat  they  have  ad- 
vocated preparedness  in  any  possible 
amount  ever  since  the  LutiUonia  was  sub- 
marined, because  since  the  United  States 
is  to  be  "hated  and  envied,"  they  believe  it 
should  make  itself  "feared  and  respected." 
These  journals,  which  do  not  fear  milita- 
rism, favor  a  navy  as  large  as  tliat  of  any 
Power,  a  standing  army  "pt^rhaps  twice 
the  present  authorized  strength,"  and  "a 
reser\'e  army  consisting  of  the  present 
'unorganized  militia' — every  able-bodied 
male  of  military  age — organized,  equipped, 
and  trained." 

The  views  of  military  experts  should  be 
consulted  and  followed  about  the  Army, 
says  the  Toledo  Blaih\  which  adds  that 
our  Navy  should  be  large  enough  to  defend 
our  shores  and  should  consist  not  only  of 
suflfieient  war-ships,  but  of  a  suflfieient  num- 
ber of  colliers,  repair-ships,  tenders,  mine- 
layers, etc.,  including  a  fleet  of  hydroaero- 
planes with  highly  trained  aeronauts  to 
operate  them.  This  journal  says  further: 
"So  long  as  this  country  can  do  what  it  likes 
with  its  own  institutions,  the  cry  of  'mili- 
tarism '  wiU  be  the  cheapest  kind  of  tommy- 
rot."  The  Columbiis  Citizen,  which  be- 
lieves that  we  should  have  a  mighty  navy 
as  a  first  line  of  defense  and  an  adequate 
and  highly  trained  army  as  a  supplement, 
pronounces  the  Chamberlain  bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  December  13,  191.5, 
the  best  bill  for  army  preparednctss  that 
has  been  presented  thus  far,  and  adds: 
"It  is  a  combination  of  the  famous  Swiss 
and  Australian  measures,  and  it,  therefore, 
represents  the  most  advanced  theory  and 
practise  in  the  formation  and  discipline  of 
citizen  forces  for  defense."  The  Youngs- 
town  Telegram  expresses  its  behef  in  the 
Swiss  system  of  universal  military  training 
"as  the  only  democratic  method  by  which 
the  nation  may  be  prepared  to  defend 
itself,  and  by  which  the  burden  of  State 
defense  shall  be  imposed  equitably  on  all 
citizens."  This  would  leave  no  chance  for 
militarism.  The  Telegram  argues  for  a  nsivy 
not  less  than  that  of  Germany,  with  an 
abundance  of  submarines  and  aeroplanes. 
The  Sandusky  Star-Journal  would  have  our 
Navy  second  among  the  world's,  and  a 
regular  army  of  125,000,  with  reserves  of 
at  least  400,000.  It  sees  no  danger  of 
militarism  in  a  reasonable  increase  in  our 
defense,  "especially  if  the  Government  will 
take  over  more  of  the  work  of  supplying 
munitions,"  because  this  takes  away  some 
private  incentive  for  war.  Moreover,  this 
journal  believes  that  all  preparedness 
should  be  made  "with  a  view  to  curtail- 
ment, in  the  event  Europe  after  the  war 
can  be  persuaded  to  limit  armament  and 
establish  some  powerful  world-court." 

The  Lorain  Times-Herald  believes  there 
is  some  peril  of  militarism,  but  that  it  is 
not  vital,  and  it  favors  a  navy  large  enough 
for  coast-defense  and  an  army  large  enough 
for  defense  against  an  invading  army.  But 
the  Beacon  Journal  does  fear  militarism, 
and  says  that  "every  nation  at  the  outset 
of  its  militaristic  career  has  sought  to  jus- 
tify its  new  policy  by  a  plea  of  self-defense." 
The  Iron  ton  Irontonian  thinks  that  while 
the  additional  strength  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  make  these  departments  more  of 
a  fa(!tor  in  national  affairs,  still  the  ever- 
present  menace  of  militant  influence  can 
not  be  taken  into  account  when  the  need 


for  national  preparedness  is  so  apparent. 
This  journal  can  not.  see  that  the  addition 
of  1()(),()00  men  or  more  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  would  have  any  serious  influence 
toward  bringing  about  so-called  militarism, 
and  it  adds  that  "unless  the  Government 
is  in  possession  of  facts  which  make  imme- 
diate action  imperative,  we  should  think  it 
the  duty  of  those  in  authority  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  war-fervor  and  to  go  at 
the  subject  of  defense  guardedly  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  country." 
The  Cambridge  J effersonian,  which  would 
have  adequate  defense  for  the  country,  says 
that  while  there  is  always  danger  "that  a 
President  of  the  temperament  of  Roosevelt 
might  turn  defensive  measures  to  purposes 
other  than  intended,  we  must  take  that 
chance."  Among  other  journals  that  have 
no  fear  of  militarism  in  an  increasing  army 
and  navy  are  the  Newark  American-Trib- 
une, Delaware  Gazette,  Chillicothe  Scioto 
Gazette,  Lancaster  Eagle,  Luna  Newa,  and 
the  Steubenville  Gazette. 

Indiana 

An  army  of  250,000  men  and  a  navy  as 
large  as  Great  Britain's  are  advocated  by 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  which  remarks  dryly 
that  the  increase  of  our  defense  no  more 
induces  militarism  than  the  fire  depart- 
ment induces  fires,  and  it  adds: 

"No  nation  is  less  disposed  toward  con- 
quest than  ours;  no  nation  has  so  much  to 
lose  from  conquest  as  ours,  both  for  itself 
and  for  the  hopes  of  universal  humanity. 
No  one  will  impose  upon  him  who  is  known 
to  be  jealous  for  his  honor  and  ready  to 
avenge  it;  but  he  who  is  either  craven  of 
spirit  or  without  means  of  defense  may 
e.xpect  contumely,  invasion,  and  over- 
tlu-ow." 

The  Indianapolis  (Dem.)  Herald  favors 
an  army  as  large  as  President  Wilson  thinks 
is  necessary  to  maintain  our  national  dig- 
nity and  a  big  navy  ' '  to  be  secured  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  and  built  along  modern 
lines."  Moreover,  it  tells  us  that  we  should 
avoid  past  mistakes  in  our  guns,  and  thinks 
there  is  no  danger  of  militarism  "unless 
Roosevelt  or  his  duplicate  should  become 
President."  We  should  have  an  army  and 
navy  large  enough  for  adequate  defense,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  militarism,  observes 
the  Terre  Haute  Star,  while  The  Tribune,  of 
the  same  city,  says  that,  "considering  our 
isolation,  and  considering,  too,  the  improb- 
ability of  in^•asioIl  over  our  borders,  we 
should  have  a  sea-fleet  that  would  make  our 
coasts  impregnable,  that  would  make  im- 
possiVile  assault  upon  our  chief  ports,  and 
that  would  defy  the  world  to  strike  at  tlu^ 
Panama  Canal."  Nevertheless,  this  jour- 
nal thinks  that  as  the  European  War  is 
prolonged,  all  the  more  remote  becomes 
any  prospect  of  war  for  this  nation.  It 
believes  that  the  regular  army  of  100.000, 
with  greater  encouragement  of  the  State 
militia,  would  probably  be  adequate,  but  it 
adds  that  there  should  be  "more  lil>eral 
encouragement  of  the  scientific  element  in 
defense  and  attack,  which  aspect  of  the 
present  war  abroad  has  been  a  revelation 
to  the  United  States." 

In  the  view  of  the  South  Bend  Tribtrne, 
if  we  are  to  accept  Pan-Americanism  the 
Navy  should  be  more  than  half  agjiin  as 
large  as  the  German  Navy  was  before  the 
war  began.  Size  and  balanc(»  are  equally 
essential,  adds  this  journal,  which  indorses 
the  Naval  Board's  report  made  in  July, 
1915,  and  r(>coinmends  a  standing  army  of 
at  least  '250,0(H)  men   with   reser\  es  of  at 
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This  Lively,   Sure-footed,   Squegee-tread  of 
1916  black  "VELVET"  Rubber! 


PLENTY  of  ACTION  in  the  new   black  "VELVET"  Rubber  tread 
of  the  1916  Diamond  Tire. 
'Stretchy  as  a  pure  rubber  band,—  so  it  will  yield  to  sharp 
obstacles  on  the  road  without  puncturing. 

'Springy  as  a  Baseball  which  rebounds  from  the  Bat,— so  it  will  instan- 
taneously take  up  the  millions  of  minor  vibrations  that  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  steel  springs  to  absorb. 

'Clingy  as  the  muscle-padded  foot  of  the  Greyhound, — so  as  to  give  its 
maximum  Traction  with  a  minimum  of  Friction. 

That's  the  new  black  "VELVET"  Rubber  tread  in  1916  Diamond  Tires. 
Cut  a  sliver  off  it,  and  you'll  uncover  a  surface  so  close-grained  and  shiny 
that  it  looks  like  a  facet  of  Flint. 

Stretch  it  thousands  of  times, — to  twice  or  thrice  its  length, — but  you 
cannot  tear  its  fibres,  or  kill  its  capacity  for  immediate  recoil. 


E LACK-TREADS,  with  Red-sides  —  so  shall  you  know  the  new 
"VELVET"  Rubber  Diamond  Tires  of  1916. 
Priced  so  reasonably  (notwithstanding  the  rise  in  the  Rubber 
Market)  that  you  will  marvel  at  the  delivery  of  so  MUCH  Mileage, — so  MUCH 
Liveliness,  —  such  WONDERFUL  Response- to-Power,  —  without  a  premium 
price  being  charged  foi  all  these  premium  advantages. 

"Velvet"  Rubber  is  now  used  in  (1916)  Diamond  Auto  Tires, — Diamond 
Inner  Tubes, — and  Diamond  Bicycle  Tires. 

You'll  find  that  its  use  multiplies  the  Service  they  render,  without 
increasing  their  price  to  you. 

Test  out  the  new  "VELVET  "  Diamond  Tires,  and  see  ! 
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The  hours  need  never  drag  for  lack  of  entertainment 
if  you  have  a  Columbia  in  your  home.  And  the  longer  you 
own  a  Columbia,  the  more  you  will  enjoy  it — the  more  you 
will  know  what  it  means  and  what  it  can  mean  in  pleasure. 


DOUBLE- 
DISC 


RECORDS 


bring  you  the  liveliest  of  times:  joy-filled  evenings,  impromptu  parties — no 
end  of  ways  in  which  the  Columbia  may  be  used.  There's  a  Columbia 
dealer  near  you  who  can  bring  these  delights— the  delights  of  commanding 
\  All  the  Music  of  All  the  World" — into  your  home  today. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 


The  Right  Delivery  Body 
for  your  Ford 

Highland  standard  bodies  are  built  by  men  who 
have  been  studying  delivery  problems  for  years. 
They  give  you  the  maximum  of  load  space  with  the 
minimum  of  strain.  They  are  sturdy,  durable, 
stylish.  There  are  no  better  bodies — and  thous- 
ands of  owners  tell  us  that  judged  by  the  test  of 
service  there  are  no  cheaper  ones. 

Larger  Bodies,  Too 

For  larger  trucks  there  is  also  a  full  line  of 
Standard  Highland  bodies — each  the  best  that 
experience  can  build  for  its  particular  work.  Many 
leading  truck-makers  prefer  to  sell  Highland  bodies 
— they  know  that  the  quality's  there. 

It  will  pay  you  to  insist  on  a  Highland  body 
when  buying  any  truck. 

"Body  Blows" — Sent  Free 

Write  for  it — it's  full  of  meat  about  body-build- 
ing, good  and  bad. 

Tell  us  the  body  you're  interested  in  and  we'll 
be  glad  to  send  photographs  of  the  standard 
Highland  that  fills  the  bill. 

The  Highland  Body  Mfg.  Company 

303  Elmwood  Place  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DEALERS — The  demand  for  Highland  standard 
advertised  commercial  bodies  is  country-wide, 
and  increasing.    Write  for  our  dealer  proposition. 
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Select  Doors  That  Give 
Lasting  Satisfaction 

Wise  home-builders  pick  doors  that  are  not  only 
beautiful,  but  doors  that  give  permanent,  perfect 
service — in  other  words, 

MORGAN  DOORS 

Because  of  the  All  White  Pine  Core,  an  exclu- 
sive Morgan  feature,  Morgan  doors  do  not  shrink 
or  swell  with  weather  changes.  They  don't  stick 
today  and  rattle  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  Morgan  Door  toconformwith  every  ar- 
chitectural style, and  tomeet  all  tastes  and  require- 
ments, whether  for  a  modest  home  or  mansion. 

For  vour  protection  every  Morgan  Door  is 
stamped  "MORGAN"  on  the  toprail-and  isguar- 
anteed  perfect  in  materials  and  workmanship. 

Send  today  for  our  free  booklet,   "The   Door 

Beautiful. ' '  It  la  full  of  saggeations  for  interiors. 

MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  A-31,  Chicago 

Factory:  Morgan  to,,  Cxlikosh.  Wis.;  Eastern  Branch- 
Morgan  Millw,.rk  ('...,  Hultinidi-o.  Displays:  fl  E,  :Wth 
St..  NowY.irk;  ;«!',)  I'lihnor  Hiiilding,  Diitroit.  Building 
Exhibits:  Insurance  K.xchangc.  Chicago;  Soo  Lino  Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Morgan  Doors,  write  us. 
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least  600,000  men,  the  incroaso  in  the  rogu- 
lar  army  to  be  made  immediately,  the  re- 
serve.s  to  be  created  in  the  next  four  years. 
Accepting  universal  training  as  the  most 
logical  and  just  system,  'J'he  Trihuiie  thinks 
that  ex-Secretary  (Jarrison's  plan  comes 
nearest  the  ideal  and  has  the  best  chance 
of  being  enacted.  In  this  country,  it  adds, 
where  the  people  through  Congress  make 
war,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  mili- 
tarism; and,  furthermore,  "we  have  no 
thousand  years  of  disputes  with  our  neigh- 
bors; we  have  no  'ancient  grudges  to  feed 
fat.'  "  The  News-Times,  of  that  city,  in- 
dorses the  plan  of  ex-Secretary  GaiTison  for 
the  Army  and  of  Secretary  Daniels  for  the 
Navy,  but  would  have  the  Ciovernment 
manufacture  arms  and  munitions  as  much 
as  possible,  and  also  attend  to  the  building 
of  its  ships.  This  would  eliminate  the 
danger  of  a  militarism  "that  encourages 
patriots  for  profit." 

Another  journal  that  approves  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  is  the  Evansville 
Courier,  which  says  that  it  seems  to  avoid 
militarism,  "which  we  abhor."  But  The 
Journal-News,  of  the  same  city,  has  no 
fear  of  militarism,  and  would  have  an 
army  of  half  a  million  and  a  navy  next  in 
size  to  England's.  The  Fort  Wayne  News, 
which  favors  a  standing  army  of  300,000 
and  a  citizen-soldiery  of  1,000,000,  and  a 
navy  which  will  rank  ^vith  those  of  the 
other  great  Powers,  says  that  there  is  not 
the  least  danger  in  the  world  of  militarism 
in  this  country.  Among  other  journals 
which  have  no  fear  of  militarism  and  wish 
us  to  be  sure  of  adequate  defense  on  land 
and  at  sea  are  the  Hammond  Times,  the 
Logansport  Journal- Tribune,  the  Brazil 
Clay  County  Enterprise,  the  Marion  Chron- 
icle, the  Rochester  Sentinel,  the  INTount 
Vernon  Democrat,  and  the  Mount  Vernon 
Sun,  which  says  that  the  only  fear  of  mil- 
itarism is  "among  the  William  J.  Bryans 
and  Henry  Fords,  and  their  kind  w^ould  not 
fight  if  some  foreign  Power  would  plant  a 
field-piece  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
shoot  a  hole  through  the  Capitol  building." 
The  Crawfordsville  Review  observes  that 
"there  is  nothing  that  could  turn  us  to 
militarism.  .  .  .  We  country  folk  put  extra 
locks  on  our  doors  in  the  times'of  tramps 
and  vagrants;  city  folk  strengthen  the 
police  force  in  times  of  riots,  or  big  gather- 
ings. Surely  as  a  nation  we  have  the  same 
right  to  be  prudent,  if  conditions  warrant." 
The  Conners^alle  Examiner  does  not  fear 
militarism  if  proper  judgment  is  exercised 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  Government 
forces,  and  the  Portland  Commercial  Re- 
view has  no  qualm  "if  our  Presidents  bo 
of  calm  judgment." 

Illinois 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  indorses  the 
estimate  of  (Jeneral  Wood  that  the  I'nited 
States  should  have  a  standing  army  of 
220,000  men  and  a  reserve  army  of  2,()(X),- 
000  men,  and  it  thinks  that  our  Navy  proli- 
ably  should  be  "easily  the  world's  second 
navy  and  of  a  personnel  of  absolutely  the 
highest  quality."  This  journal  has  no  fear 
of  militarism,  provided  asystem  of  universal 
niilitaiy  training  similar  to  that  of  Switzer- 
land is  adopted,  "service  in  the  Navy  being 
accepted  as  certainly  equal  to  service  on 
land."  The  young  men  of  the  United 
States  need  the  discipline  and  the  patriotic^ 
training  that  come  from  such  service,  which 
is  "truly  democratic  and  an  al)soliite  pro- 
tection against  the  ilomination  of  an  ag- 
gressive militarism."     Nor  does  the  Chi- 
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(•ago  Herald  see  any  danger  of  militarism 
and  believes  our  Navy  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  any  maritime  Power  except  Great 
Britain,  and  that  our  Army  should  be  large 
enough  to  form  an  adequate  second  line  of 
defense  against  foreign  invasion.  Senator 
Chamberlain's  bill  providing  for  universal 
military  training  is  "the  most  important 
issue  before  Congress,"  according  to  the 
Chicago  Trihxuie,  which  also  points  out  that 
while  we  are  talking  of  more  ships,  more 
guns,  more  munitions,  more  men,  we  should 
not  forget  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  pre- 
paredness is  a  proper  organization  of  de- 
fense from  the  top  down,  and  it  adds: 

"The  Army  and  the  Navy  each  should 
have  a  general  staff  or  organized  body  of 
professional  study  and  judgment,  and  these 
bodies  should  be  recognized  to  be  not  the 
agents  of  civilian  political  executives,  but  of 
the  nation,  and  be  independent  within  the 
appropriate  field  of  their  expert  knowledge." 

The  Springfield  Illinois  Stale  Journal 
recommends  an  army  of  300,000  and  the 
second  largest  navy  in  the  world,  and  says 
"emphatically"  there  is  no  danger  of  mili- 
tarism. On  this  point  the  Rock  Island 
Daily  Union  remarks  that  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  number  of  men 
under  arms  in  proportion  to  population 
was  greater  than  what  it  now  proposes, 
there  was  no  peril.  These  proposals  are 
that  we  should  have  a  regiilar  army  large 
enough  to  pro\ide  adequate  gan'isons  for 
our  oversea  possessions,  and  appro.ximately 
100,000  men  for  home  service,  backed  by  a 
reserve  capable  of  prompt  mobilization  of 
."»00,000  trained  men.  We  should  have  a 
second  line,  or  an  irregular  army,  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  fully  equipped  and  partly 
trained  men.  This  second  hue  must  be 
P"'ederal  as  distinguished  from  the  State 
troops,  and  if  the  National  Guard  is  to  be 
used  it  must  be  "Federalized."  Our  Navy 
should  be  able  to  meet  and  defeat  that  of 
any  country,  and  its  composition  should  be 
determined  by  experts.  We  must  either 
provide  an  army  and  navy  commensurate 
with  our  needs,  says  the  Alton  Telegraph, 
or  "abandon  our  silly  atrtitude  of  being  a 
big  brother  and  protector  of  Pan-America," 
whoso  rights  we  could  not  defend  for  an 
hour  with  our  present  ability  to  serve  in 
the  role  of  protector.  We  need  a  navy 
Iwace  as  large  as  our  present  one,  thinks 
the  Peoria  Slar,  which  would  have  an  army 
of  125,000  to  150,000  men,  with  a  trained 
citizen-soldiery  either  as  an  efficient  Na- 
tional Guard  or  a  trained  reserve  sufficient 
to  mobihze  at  half  a  million  in  ten  days. 
Yet  this  journal  adds  that  any  ambitious 
[)rogram  for  a  large  army-  or  navy-increase 
would  be  dangerous  because  "it  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions, 
would  entail  a  useless  expense  and  a  burden 
upon  the  people,  and  divert  the  minds  of 
cf)ming  generations  from  the  development 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
toward  a  military  aristocracy."  Likewise 
the  Peoria  Journal  says  that  a  huge  pre- 
paredness-program, "unless  it  embodies 
Government  manufacture  of  all  our  war- 
materials,  will  lead  to  the  Kruppism  which 
has  lirought  disaster  to  p]urope."  Yet  this 
journal  says  that  we  need  a  standing  army 
of  200,000  men,  with  our  National  Guarfl 
subject  to  call  at  need,  and  it  recommends 
that  we  have  four  or  five  military  academies 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  young 
men  can  be  trained  as  officers.  Moreover, 
the  selection  of  young  men  for  this  service 
by  Congressional  favor  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  assignment  of  scholarships  left  with 
the  military  department  on  the  strict  merit- 
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idovements  for  Institutions,  Colleges  and  Hospitals  engineered. 
Financial  managers  supplied.  Mail  method  of  raising  money  taught. 
Ample  references  given. 

WILBOR  A.  BOWEN.  62  W.  102d|St.,  N    Y. 


i'rloe 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


Positively  the  cbeapescand  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  eafe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
^  92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O.  ^ 


Live 

Agents  Wanted 


iiB|J|^%|k|C"  ^VlTHOn  Rt:LNO 
m      ri  ^/  in  C       O  T  K  R  H  K  A  R  U 

Wonderful  whispering  telephone  mouthpiet-e  en- 
ables you  to  talk  freely  without  being  overheard. 
Hold  secret  conversation — Every  advantage  of  a 
booth  telephone — Sent  postpaid  for  only  «6pfnt<i. 
Money  back  if  not  more  than  pleased. 

THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES 
663  \S,  Washington  Street  Chioagw,  III. 


dioteiie 


The  MOTOR 

OIL  that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO. 
eiNCMAMTON.N.X" 


They  always  work 


That's  the  joy  of  havingr  your  shades  mounted  on  Hartshorn  Improved 
Rollers.  With  Hartshorn  Rollers  your  shades  move  quietly,  at  a  touch, 
and  stay  right  where  you  want  them  ;  with  other  rollers  —  well  you 
never  know.  Hartshorn  Rollers  cost  but  a  few  cents  more  than  the 
poorest  rollers  made. 

PUPP  Send  for  valuable  book  "Hovf  to  get  the  Best  Service  from  your 
n\I-<C<  Shade  Rollers."  You'll  find  it  pays  to  look  when  you  buy  shade 
rollers  for  this  signature: 

Stewart  Hartshorn  Co.,  Dept.  31.  E.  Newark,  N.  J. 

HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 
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Any  good  anti-friction  bearing  will  give  satis- 
factory service  at  some  places  in  a  motor  car — such 
as  the  clutch,  the  stem  gear  of  the  transmission, 
the  fan  shaft  of  the  motor  or  the  steering  gear. 

The  question  of  real  importance  to  car  owners 
is,  "What  bearings  give  the  best  service  at  the 
places  where  bearings  get  the  heaviest  loads  and 
the  severest  joltsT 

sist  the  destructive  forces  of  radial  load 
and  end-thrust.  While  the  stresses  and 
shocks  encountered  at  these  points  are 
not  as  severe  as  those  that  must  be  met 
on  the  axle  spindles  and  pinion  shaft,  it 
is  equally  essential — fullj'  as  important 
— to  have  Timken  Bearings  at  these 
points.  Don't  forget  that  wear  comes  in 
time  to  all  bearings  and  unless  its  effects 
can  be  eliminated,  transmission  gears 
and  axle  shafts  will  drop  out  of  true 
alignment. 

These  hard  jobs  are  the  very  ones  for 
which  Timken  Bearings  are  designed 
and  built.  Their  conical  form  and 
tapered  rollers  enable  them  to  resist,  to 
the  uttermost,  the  destructive  forces 
that  cause  wear.,  and  when  wear  comes 
its  effect  can  be  instantly  corrected  by 
a  simple  adjustment. 

It  is  not  simply  that  Timken  Bearings 
are  used  by  so  many  well-known  car 
builders  that  is  important,  but  thai 
Ihey  are  used  at  the  points  of  hard  service. 

Send  for  booklet  C-s,  "The  Companies 
Timken  Keeps."  and  learn  not  only  WHO  uses 
Timken  Bearings  but  WHERE  they  are  used. 


In  the  rear  axle  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine is  delivered  to  the  wheels  by  means 
of  a  pinion  which  meshes  with  the  big 
bevel  driving  gear.  Because  the  teeth 
of  the  pinion  and  driving  gear  operate 
at  right  angles,  the  pinion  is  constantly 
trying  to  climb  on  the  teeth  of  the 
driving  gear  and  this  gear  in  turn  has  a 
tendency  to  back  away  from  the  pinion. 
Unless  the  bearings  on  the  pinion  shaft 
are  able  to  hold  these  gears  in  accurate 
mesh  and  resist  the  destructive  forces 
of  load  and  end-thrust,  they  wear  out 
and  go  to  pieces. 

In  the  transmission  and  at  the 
differential  the  bearings  must  also  re- 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 

THE  TIMKEN. DETROIT   AXLE    COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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basis.  Then  our  Na\'y  should  be  second 
only  to  Great  Britain's,  and  we  ought  to  be 
equipped  to  mine  every  possible  landing- 
place  on  our  shores  at  two  weeks'  notice, 
for  "obviously,  if  we  can  make  our  Navy 
and  coast-defenses  invincible,  the  need  for 
a  large  army  is  practically  eliminated." 
There  is  the  peril  of  militarism,  admits  the 
Joliet  Herald-News,  but  there  is  "no  need 
of  such  a  policy  eventuating  if  the  people 
retain  a  sane  attitude,"  and  the  Mattoon 
Joiirnnl-Gazelle  says  "the  need  of  prepar- 
edness overshadows  this  peril,  wliich  should 
be  later  taken  into  consideration." 

The  Rockford  Register-Gazette  thinks 
that  we  ought  to  have  an  army  large 
enough  so  that  any  foreign  nation  would 
hesitate  before  making  a  land-attack  on  us, 
and  that  our  Navy  should  be  second  only 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  This  journal  has 
no  fear  of  militarism,  and  thinks  that  with 
adequate  defensive  strength  on  land  and 
sea  we  can  expect  to  be  always  at  peace 
with  all  nations,  whereas,  without  such 
strength,  "the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  likelj' 
to  be  assailed."  Nor  does  the  Quincy 
Whig  dread  militarism,  and  thinks  we  need 
forty  flrst-hne  ships  and  an  army  of  S00,000. 
The  Murfreesboro  Republican-Era  (Rep.) 
beheves  the  Army  should  be  increased 
largely,  but  thinks  experts  are  liable  to 
overestimate  the  size  it  should  be,  and  it 
does  not  believe  that  President  Wilson  is 
sincerely  in  favor  of  preparedness,  but  is 
"playing  politics."  Moreover,  our  great 
need  is  for  a  strong  navy,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  an  undefeatable  navy  would 
lessen  the  need  of  an  army.  As  to  mili- 
tarism, present  plans  are  not  large  enough 
to  be  dangerous  or  even  safe  as  regards  the 
Navy,  and  "if  we  are  prepared  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  we  are  more  likely  to  fight, 
but  less  Ukely  to  be  abused."  Other  jour- 
nals that  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  see  no  peril  of  mili- 
tarism are  the  Belvidere  Republican,  the 
Aurora  Beacon  News,  and  the  Clinton 
Journal;  but  the  Cook  County  Herald,  of 
Arlington  Heights,  says  that  "the  ammu- 
nition-factories are  behind  most  of  this 
'preparedness'  agitation,"  and  it  speaks  of 
"too  many  buncombe  stockholders  in  fac- 
tories who  can  hire  or  buy  substitutes"  as 
the  ones  most  interested  in  it. 

Kentucky 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  says  there 
is  surely  neither  cause  nor  occasion  to  get 
in  a  panic  over  preparedness,  and  adds: 

"We  should  have,  on  general  principles, 
a  larger  and  better  military  organization. 
The  Army  is  scarcely  big  enough  for  police- 
duty,  if  it  were  called  into  action.  The 
Navy  is  confessedly  inadequate.  Both 
must  be  overhauled  to  meet  the  changed 
world-conditions  before  us.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  as  soon  as  Europe  has  finished 
cutting  its  own  throat  the  surviving  part 
of  it  will  tiu-n  upon  us." 

The  Louisville  Evening  Post  believes  that 
there  is  "a  great  menace  to  democratic 
institutions  in  the  present  fervor  for  an 
enlarged  military  establishment,"  and  that 
"much  of  it  is  artificial  development,  due 
to  the  agitation  of  professional  and  com- 
mercial classes."  At  the  same  time,  it 
realizes  that  the  war  in  Europe  "conveys 
to  us  a  warning  concerning  overconfidence 
on  our  part,"  and  believes  that  we  should 
"improve  our  fortifications,  enlarge  our 
Navy,  and  provide  an  army  sufficient  to 
meet  any  reasonable  anticipation  of  ag- 
gression."    There  is  not  the  least  bit  of 


danger  of  militarism,  in  the  \iew  of  the 
Lexington  Herald,  which  approves  the 
army-program  of  ex-Secretary  Garrison, 
and  advocates  a  navy  sufficient  to  protect 
our  coast-line  and  the  Panama  Canal  from 
attack  by  the  fleet  of  any  one  nation.  We 
should  have  a  na\^  practically  equal  to  that 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  says  the  Lexington 
Leader,  But  the  Henderson  Journal  and 
Gleaner  asks  what  use  there  is  in  "build- 
ing battle-ships  that  are  obsolete  and  junk 
before  they  can  be  clu'istened?"  and  re- 
marks humorously  that  we  should  have  an 
army  "no  larger  than  we  could  hide  if  ViUa 
should  happen  to  cross  the  border."  Then 
this  paper  adds  more  seriously  that  the 
United  States  is  in  no  danger  from  mili- 
tarism, because  the  people  will  not  stand 
for  any  program  that  could  lead  to  it. 
It  sees  no  reason  for  increased  expenditure, 
but  believes  that  the  mon.ey  we  have  been 
spending  is  sufficient  "if  spent  with  Ger- 
man efficiency."  Meanwhile,  it  wonders 
why  we  do  not  spend  the  price  of  a  battle- 
ship in  promoting  a  universal  court  for 
international  peace,  and  ^adds  that  it 
stands   "with  Bryan." 

Tennessee 

The  Nashville  Banner  thinks  we  should 
have  an  army  adequate  for  such  immediate 
defense  as  may  be  necessary  until  reserves 
can  be  mobilized,  and  a  first-class  navy  also, 
and  as  long  as  army  and  navy  can  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  what  defense  requires, 
there  is  no  peril  of  militarism,  but  that  of 
unpreparedness  is  "an  existing  and  parlous 
fact."  Universal  service  kills  militarism  in 
a  republic,  observes  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial  Appeal,  which  describes  it  as  "the 
highest  expression  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
in  a  democracy."  This  journal  urges  that 
the  United  States  take  over  the  education 
of  boys  for  one  year,  during  which  time  it 
should  improve  them  physically,  teach 
them  obedience,  and  make  them  realize  by 
service  that  they  are  full  partners  in  the 
Government.  We  should  have  the  Army 
that  will  result  from  a  one-year  enlistment 
of  all  citizens  from  their  twentieth  to  their 
twenty-first  year,  with  a  return  to  the  colors 
for  thirty  days  of  these  same  young  men  for 
five  years,  and  a  return  for  fifteen  days  until 
they  are  thirty.  Further,  we  are  informed 
that  if  the  Allies  Avin,  a  navy  second  to  that 
of  England  is  required;  but  if  they  lose,  we 
shall  need  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world, 
and  a  combination  "with  all  America  and 
all  such  other  allies  as  we  could  get  for  the 
certain  struggle  to  keep  Germany  from  lord- 
ing it  over  the  world."  The  Chattanooga 
Times  advocates  an  army  of  250,000,  with 
reserves  of  500,000,  and  a  navy  big  enough 
to  guard  safely  our  coasts.  If  the  increase 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  is  held  down  to  a 
point  of  reasonable  and  adequate  defense, 
says  the  Jackson  Sun,  which  "in  a  general 
way"  indorses  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  danger  of  mihtarism,  and 
it  characterizes  public  sentiment  in  the  vi- 
cinity as  "being  practically  equally  divided 
upon  the  subject  of  preparedness,  altho 
there  are  no  advocates  of  an  army  or  a 
navy  that  will  lead  to  militarism."  Other 
journals  that  see  no  peril  of  militarism  and 
favor  upbuilding  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  the  Columbia  Herald,  the  Cleveland 
Journal  and  Banner,  the  Greeneville  Sxin, 
and  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier. 

Michigan 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  that  it  is 
one  of  the  first  papers  in  the  United  States 
that  advocated  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
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T\  THEN  you  wear 
^f^  a  Hansen  you 
combine  tKe  satisfac- 
tion of  infallible  style 
with  the  comfort  of  a 
^love  exactly  planned  for 
the  time,  place  and  use 
required. 

The  latest  Hansen  triumph 
is  this  elegant  Hansen- 
bilt  Washable  for  semi- 
dress  wear.  Plain  soap 
and  -water  leaves  them 
clean  and  soft  as  new. 


For  motoring,  cycling, 
driving  and  for  every 
kind  of  w^ork  there  is  a 
Hansen  Glove — "Built 
Like  a  Hand" — and  built 
to  last. 

Write  for  Free  Book.  I£ 
your  dealer  is  not  sup- 
plied write  us.  In  any 
case  w^e  are  ^lad  to  send 
the  took. 

O.  C.  Hansen 

Mffe.  Co. 
lOlS  Detroit  St. 
Milw^aukee 
Wis. 


"Semi-Soft" 
AutoGauTit}< ' 
-Roll 'em  ^ 
up  and  put 'em 
i  n  your  pocket 
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The  Tire  of  the  Future 

Quakers  have  created  a  demand  for 
tires  that  do  more  than  give  mileage. 
These  tires  have  educated  car  ow^ners  up 
to  the  realization  that  tires  of  the  Quaker 
type  can  save  their  cost  by  reducing  car 
upkeep,  and   that   they   add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  comfort  of  passengers. 
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^UBBEP 


Five  years  ago,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  most  im- 
portant advance  in  tire  making  would  be  in  the  treatment  of  the 
rubber — the  discovery  of  a  process  that  would  give  an  exact 
balance  of  hardness,  toughness,  elasticity,  resiliency  and  tensile 
strength;  the  result  was  the  perfecting  of  a  secret  and  exclusive 
method  of  tempering  rubber. 

But  entirely  aside  from  the  added  features  of  comfort  and  upkeep 
economy  it  effects,  tempered  rubber  claims  distinction  for  the 
increased  mileage  it  delivers. 

Qualities  such  as  Qyaker  tempered  rubber  Tires  embody  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  tire  of  the  future — why  not  get  these 
properties,  now,  in  Qyakers? 

Quaker  MULTI  -  TUBE,  made  of  tempered  rubber,  possess 
wonderful  elasticity  and  tremendous  tensile  strength. 

Likely  there  is  a  QUAKER  Dealer   near   you; 
if  not,  write  direct  to  the  Factory  Order  Office. 

QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 


CHICAGO 

182  West  Lake  Street 


HOME  OFFICE    "  rllLiAUIlLir  ill  A 
PITTSBURGH 

211  Wood  Street 


NEW  YORK 

207  Fulton  Street 


Books  that  Give  Self -Control 


Education  of  the  Will 

Jules  Payot 
No  matter  what  your  present  posi- 
tion In  life  may  tie,  this  book  will 
help  you  to  greater  achievement- 
greater  success.  The  chapter  on 
"Sophism  of  the  Lazy"  Is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  book.  Cloth,  $1.50; 
postpaid  $1.60. 

Education  of  Self 

Paul  Dubois,  M.D. 
^hat  self-control  Is  and  bow  to 
acquire  It— set  forth  In  a  manner  so 
eminently  personal  that  it  inspires 
you  to  action.  Cloth,  fl.50;  post- 
pairl  $1.60. 


Dominion  and   Power 

Charles  Brodie  Patterson 
Seventh  edition  of  a  popular  book 
which  aims  to  lift  the  reader  into 
a  higher  conception  of  life,  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  possibilities. 
Cloth,  J1.20 ;  postpaid  $1.30. 

Grenville  Kleiser's  Books 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Personality  in  Speaking 

Practical  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing power  of  voice,  gesture,  vocabu- 
lary, ImaginaHon.  English  style, 
illustration,  mic.nory,  extempoie 
speech,  conversation,  silence,  the 
whisper,  the  eye,  etc.  Cloth,  $1.25  ; 
postpaid,  $1.40. 


How  to  Develop  Self-Confi- 
dence  in  Speech  and  Manner 

Mr.  K leiser here  prescri bes a deBnite 

plan  for  systematically  developing  a 

high  type  of  manly  self-cotiQdence. 

Cloth,  $1.25  ;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Books  of 

Alfred  T.  Schofield.  M.D. 

Nerves  in  Order;  or,  The 

Maintenance  of  Health 

One  of  the  sanest  books  obtainable 
on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  digestion, 
exercise,  etc.,  and  their  effects  on  the 

body  and  nerves.   Oloth.JliJO  postpaid. 

Nerves   in  Disorder 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  needless  suffer- 
ings of  nervous  people,  indicating 
ways  to  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves.    Cloth,  $1 .50  postpaid. 


Booksellors,  or  FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  354-60   Fourth   Ave.,  New    York 


our  Army  and  Navy  for  proper  defense 
against  potential  enemies.  What  this  size 
should  be  it  has  never  stated  editorially, 
but  personally  the  editor  agrees  with  the 
views  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  General 
Leonard  Wood  as  to  figiu-es,  and  he  adds: 

"These  distinguished  authorities  arc  in  a 
better  position  to  fix  the  amount,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  the  politicians  who  have  emas- 
culated their  figures.  The  whole  matter 
should  be  eUminated  from  party  politics, 
and  both  divisions  of  our  military  forces 
placed  on  an,  effective  basis  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  be  consistently  and  economically. 
...  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain in  this  section,  our  citizens  are  in  favor 
of  adequate  preparedness  by  a  large 
majority." 

According  to  the  Gran,d  Rapids  News, 
the  United  States  does  not  need  a  regular 
standing  army  of  more  than  100,000  men, 
but  it  believes  in  recruiting  and  equipping 
the  National  Guard  to  the  limit  in  numbers 
and  efficiency.  In  general,  it  favors  the 
Swiss  plan  and  is  especially  interested  to 
have  this  country  provided  thoroughly 
with  modern  artillery,  with  the  longest- 
range  gims  and  sufficient  quick-firing  rifles. 
This  journal  wants  a  navy  second  to  none, 
or,  at  least,  only  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News  thinks  that 
the  size  of  our  Army  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  size,  condition,  and  ability 
of  our  Navy,  but  it  puts  500,000  fighting 
men  as  a  minimum,  and  would  have  them 
so  stationed  that  effective  mobilization 
could  be  accomplished  quickly  and  advan- 
tageously. Among  other  journals  that  ad- 
vocate adequate  defense  and  discern  no 
peril  of  militarism  are  the  Saginaw  Courier- 
Herald,  the  Manistee  News-Advocalc,  the 
Bay  City  Times,  the  Boyne  Citizen,  the 
Calumet  News,  and  the  Alpena  Neics,  which 
would  propose  a  standing  army  of  no  more 
than  100,000  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
"our  nation's  most  dangerous  enemies  are 
American  citizens,"  wherefore,  200,000 
might  not  be  too  large  an  estimate.  This 
is  the  minimum  figure  of  the  Adrian  Tele- 
gram, which  holds  that  military  prepara- 
tions do  not  give  rise  to  militarism,  for  "the 
spirit  is  there  first,  and  preparations  always 
lag  behind."  Against  the  foregoing  opin- 
ion may  be  placed  that  of  the  "Cheboygan 
Democrat,  which  does  fear  militarism  in 
this  country  and  thinks  that  our  present 
standing  army  and  National  Guard  are  "all- 
sufficient,"  and  that  our  present  Navy 
"seems  larger  than  we  have  actual  use  for 
or  material  to  outfit." 

Wisconsin 

The  German  Germania-Hcrold,  of  Mil- 
waukee, believes  that  our  Army  ought  to 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  the  country 
against  every  possible  enemy,  but  asks: 

"Can  there  be  anything  more  prepos- 
terous than  the  attitude  of  those  news- 
papers that  on  the  one  hand  contend  that 
Germany  is  going  to  be  utterly  beaten  and 
annihilated,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  the  utterly 
beaten  and  annihilated  Germany  will  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  immediately  attack 
America?  " 

As  to  the  Navy,  this  journal  says  that 
"the  experience  of  the  last  eiglitt>en  months 
ought  to  convince  every  intelligt>nt  and 
patriotic  American  that  our  Navy  ought 
to  be  strong  enough  to  protect  our  com- 
merce against  England's  impudent  pirai-v." 
Moreover,  we  read  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
militarism,  but  that  "if  it  is  (he  same  et^i- 
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cient,  well-directed,  intelligent,  and  useful 
militarism  that  has  become  the  corner-stone 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  Gerrnan 
p]mpire,  it  ought  to  be  welcome."  The 
La  Crosse  Tribune  also  fears  militarism, 
but  believes  "the  danger  from  without 
outweighs  the  objection  if  the  nations  are 
to  continue  to  tote  pistols."  As  for  in- 
creasing our  defense,  it  believes  "this  en- 
tire subject  should  await  the  outcome  of 
the  war,"  as  there  "will  be,  perhaps,  a  new 
era."  The  Racine  Times-Call  does  not 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  militarism 
"so  long  as  free  institutions  prevail,"  and 
it  favors  a  fully  equipped  and  organized 
standing  army  of  100,000,  aside  from  those 
necessary  for  garrison-duty  and  coast-de- 
fense. Also,  it  would  have  a  compulsory 
form  of  military  service  similar  to  that  of 
the  Swiss,  and  suggests  that  we  work  out 
some  form  of  mobilizing  war-material,  in 
case  of  need,  for  at  least  500,000  men.  In 
all  our  efforts  at  preparedness  it  urges,  too, 
that  the  strictest  economy  and  the  highest 
efficiency  should  be  sought.  It  desires  to 
see  a  navy  "big  enough  to  defend  our  coast 
and  for  such  necessary  offensive  operations 
as  a  defensive  program  would  call  for." 
Among  other  journals  that  argue  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
do  not  fear  militarism,  are  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  the  Antigo  Journal,  the  Ap- 
pleton  Crescent,  the  Waukeshd  Freeman, 
the  Watertown  Times,  the  Stevens  Point 
Gazette,  the  Sheboygan  Joxirnal,  and  the 
Wausau  Record- Her  aid,  which  says  that 
"the  relation  between  preparedness  for 
national  defense  and  'militarism'  is  a  con- 
venient myth,  of  which  proof  is  not  even 
offered." 

The  editor  of  the  Eau  Claire  Leader  also 
sees  no  danger  of  militarism,  and  believes 
that  the  question  of  our  defense  should  bo 
"largely  but  not  entirely  determined"  on 
the  advice  of  experts,  and  he  would  "pro- 
mote voluntary  training  in  time  of  peace 
bj'  compensation  and  reward  to  approxi- 
mate, if  necessary,  the  per-capila  cost  of  for- 
eign standing  armies,  but  on  war  resort 
immediately  to  the  draft."  While  the  Bara- 
boo  News  would  have  a  larger  army  than 
at  present,  but  not  one  so  large  as  many 
of  the  European  countries  have,  it  argues 
for  the  second  largest  navy  in  the  world, 
and  thinks  that  there  is  danger  of  milita- 
rism "unless  the  Government  makes  the 
war-material."  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
big  army  and  navy,  says  the  Chippewa 
Herald,  which  senses  the  militaristic  men- 
ace, their  influence  will  surely  be  felt,  and  it 
adds  that  "it  is  time  enough  to  wait  and 
see  how  the  European  struggle  ends  before 
we  begin,  to  arm."  Then  this  paper  in- 
forms us  that  "people  in  this  section  are 
not  disposed  to  spend  money  on  a  big  army 
and  navy,"  and  that  "preparedness  is  an 
imcivilized  term." 

WEST  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 
Minnesota 

We  hear  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
that  while  it  does  not  feel  competent  to 
suggest  figures  as  to  the  increase  in  both 
branches  of  our  defense,  it  is  nevertheless 
"in  favor  of  preparedness  ample  for  every 
national  need  and  emergency."  The  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which  voices  also  the 
opinion  of  the  Dispatch  of  that  city,  ob-* 
serves  that  to  undertake  to  say  exactly 
how  much  larger  a  regular  army  we  need 
is  to  invade  the  domain  of  the  military  ex- 
pert, and  it  adds  that  Congress  should  be 
guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  trained  and 
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Seven  Passenger-^1185 

Yes— it's  the  six  pre-eminent. 

Why  do  we  say  the  Marion-Handley  is 
the  Six  pre-eminent? 

Because  it  provides  all  that  90%  of  the 
American  people  need  and  want  in  a 
motor  car. 

We  could  give  a  little  more  and  charge  much 
more.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  you 
merely  merge  into  extravagance. 

We  could  give  less  and  charge  less.  But 
there  is  a  point  which  borders  on,  if  it  does  not 
reach  into,  the  field  of  expensive  cheapness. 

The  MARION-HANDLEY  stands  between 
these  two  extremes. 

So  well  conceived — so  masterfully  designed — 
so  skillfully  built— so  finely  balanced;  so  exqui- 
sitely and  scientifically  blended  are  all  the  parts 
that  enter  into  it,  that  we  boldly  proclaim  it  "the 
Six  pre-eminent." 

A  year  ago  they  said  "it  can't  be  done."  Today 
it  is  a  recognized  and  applauded  reality. 

To  learn  more  about  it,  write  for  full  particulars 
and  name  of  dealer. 

J.  L  HANDLEY,  Pres. 

The  Mutual  Motors  Company 

JACKSON,  MICH. 


MM    Herbert    . 
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London 

Smolcind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co.  36West45'^St.  NewYork. 


CUT  THE  COST  OF 
FURNITURE  IN  TWO 

HB     Shipped  in  sections,  knock-down—  saves 

factory  space — packing  costs  and  freight 
charges.    Direct  from  factory  to  you  saves  dealer's 
expenses  and  profits.    Ten  minutes  assemble  any 
piece.      Over   lOo  designs  —  everything    for  the 
home,  office  or  club. 

Home    Exhibitors 

W^anted 

Excliange  spare  time  for 
furniture  or  cash  commis- 
sions.   A  new  business  for  men  or 
women.    Free  Catalog   with  full 
particulars. 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO. 
1803  Bast  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Largest  riant  uf  Its  Kiud  iuthe  Wurld 
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|Dotferj5  luiio  ate  tireti 

of  mecl^anical  mxx^xt 

THE  FAD  for  instruments  that  play  music  automatically  has  developed  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  Music,  and  broadened   public  knowledge  of  the 
world's  great  musical  compositions. 

TODAY  thousands  of  people  have  the  earnest  desire  for  the  ability  to  play 
this  music  for  themselves.  It  is  too  long  a  journey  to  go  back  to  the  study 
of  notes  and  keys,  and  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  a  wonderful  instrument 
that  does  all  the  mechanical  work  perfectly,  while  it  leaves  all  the  power  of 
artistic  expression  to  the  personal  taste  of  the  performer — 


Tbel^Yto  tbe  BOOL  of  MaSIC 


THIS  marvelous  instrument  responds  most 
exquisitely  to    every  feeling  and   emotion 
of  the  performer. 

YV/HILE  one  dreams  of  the  charming  old 


melody,  the  music  seems  to  flow  into 
the  piano  through  the  player's  finger-tips. 
When  the  opera  inspires  the  performer,  the 
Angelas  enables  him  to  thunder  among  the 
keys,  to  sweetly  sing  the  arias,  or  trip  lightly 
over  the  sparkling  interludes. 


©Ifia  Wnnbprful  Snatrumrut  ia 
llutqur  Among  piay^r-Pianoa  hi 
iJa  Bital  Artiatir  flouirra 

IF  you  are  a    lover  of   Music — if  you  ever 


wish  that  you  could  play  like  some  of  the 
great  artists  that  you  have  heard — if  you  wish 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  the  artistic  instincts 
that  you  feel,  learn  more  about  the  wonders 
of  the  Angelus  Piano. 

Write  TODAY  for  handsomely  Illustrated  Booklet  that  will  tell  you  and 
show  you  about  the  marvelous  facilities  that  are  possessed  alone  by  the 
Angelus,  and  also  ieam  where  you  can  see  and  hear  the  instrument  itself. 


**  • 

IJ    Sfie  ISXxXtiXC  @  Sltllte  CO'Conn?iSfl  -^Please  send  mt  Illustrated  Booklet  about 

g  *       ___  ^ 

G:    The  Angelus  Piano,  and  name  of  Angelus  Dealer  nearest  to  my  home: 

Si: 


«  i    i-xame.  .  . 
?i    Address. 
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ADVANCEMENT  IN  LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.  Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.  i2mo, 
Cloth.    75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 

Fnnk  &  Wagoalk  Company,  354-360  Foarth  ATcnue,  New  York 


AWorking  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.    Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  A  WAQNALLS  COUPANT.  8il-360  Fonrth  AveDue,  New  York 


Vigorous  Soul-Stirring  Books  by  Louis  A.  Banics,  D.D. 

These  twenty-four  volumes  of  plain,  direct,  forcible,  fearless  truth  by  Dr.  Banks 
include  revival  sermons,  talks  to  young  men,  temperance  discourses,  chats  with 
young  folks,  advice  to  religious  workers,  etc.  Each  and  every  one  deals  with 
the  every-day  facts  of  life  in  a  compelling  and  vital  way. 


A  Year's  Prayer-Meeting 

Talks 
12mo.clo.  1.00;  by  mail  1.12 

Anecdotes  and  Morals 
l2mo,  cto.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Christ  and  His  Friends 
I2mo,  cto.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

David  and  His  Friends 
12mo,cto.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Hero  Tales  from  Sacred 

Story 
12mo,clo.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

John  and  His  Friends 
12m0,  cto.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 


My  Young  Man 
12mo,  cto.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

On  the  Trail  of  Moses 
12mo,  cto.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 

Paul  and  His  Friends 
12mo,cto.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Poetry  and  Morals 
12mo,clo.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 

and  Girls 
12mo,  cto.  1.00;  by  mail  1. 12 

Sermons  Which  Have 

Won  Souls 

12mo,  do.  1.40;  by  mail  1.52 


Seven  Times  Around 

Jericho 

l2mo,  cto.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

Spurgeon's  Illustrated 

Anecdotes 

12mo,clo.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 

The  Christian  Gentleman 

12mo,  cto.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  Fisherman  and  His 

Friends 

l2mo,  cto.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 
The  Problems  of  Youth 

l2mo,  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

The  Sinner  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  cto.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 


The  Saloon-Keeper's 

Ledger 

12mo,  cto.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  Sunday  Evening 

Evangel 

12mo,clo.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

The  Unexpected  Christ 

12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1. 62 

Twentieth  Century 

Knighthood 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  World's  Childhood 
12mo,  cto.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

Windows  for  Sermons 
12mo,  do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


informod  military  authority.  -That  our 
present  military  organization  is  almost  far- 
cical in  proportions,  we  are  reminded,  can 
not  escape  the  conclusion  of  any  student 
of  the  situation.  This  journal,  which  in- 
forms us  that  "Northwestern  sentiment 
favors  a  military  development,  but  not  the 
creation  of  a  large  military  force  nor  the 
evolution  of  a  military  spirit,"  would  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  of  the  country  while 
guarding  against  such  a  progi'am  as  would 
underlie  the  charge  of  mihtarism.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  "if  there  is  a  divided 
sentiment  in  the  Northwest  upon  the  army- 
increase,  there  is  none  when  it  comes  to 
naval  development."  Somewhat  different 
is  the  view-point  of  the  Duluth  Herald, 
wliich  favors  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson 
army-  and  navy-program,  ' '  not  because  we 
think  it  is  needed,  but  because  we  fear  that 
if  it  is  not  adopted  the  country  may  be 
stampeded  into  something  vastly  worse — 
that  is,  vastly  more  elaborate."  As  to 
militarism,  this  journal  adds: 

"That  depends,  of  course,  on  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  increase.  In  our  pol- 
icy of  giving  and  asking  only  exact  justice 
and  of  dealing  with  other  nations  as  the 
Pan-American  doctrine  of  Wilson  pre- 
scribes, we  have  something  vastlj'  stronger 
and  vastly  better  than  any  amount  of  '  pre- 
paredness.' Any  such  anomaly  as  'universal 
military  service,'  which  means  conscription 
in  time  of  peace,  will  mean  and  can  mean 
nothing  but  militarism.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  war,  and  will  be  in  still  less 
danger  of  war  when  the  European  War  is 
over.  It  is  our  business  to  teach  decent 
methods  of  international  dealings,  not  to 
set  a  new  pace  in  militarism  just  when  Eu- 
rope is  learning  a  lesson  that  before  the  end 
will  make  Europe  sick  of  militarism  and 
eager  for  such  a  substitute  for  it  as  the 
United  States,  if  it  keeps  its  poise  and 
sanity,  wiU  be  able  to  teach." 

But  the  Austin  Herald  considers  that 
there  is  "a  greater  peril  in  the  'valor  of 
ignorance '  than  in  the  increase  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,"  and  among  other  journals  that 
favor  a  defensive  increase  in  the  Army  and 
Nav\y  and  see  no  menace  of  militarism  are 
theWinona Independent,  the  Chisholm  Trib- 
une-Herald, which  says  "more  satisfactory 
results  will  be  obtained  from  both  jirms  of 
the  service  if  removed  from  dictation  at  the 
hands  of  a  civilian  head,"  the  Albert  Lea 
Tribune,  the  Rochester  Bulletin,  the  Brain- 
erd  Dispatch,  the  Hastings  Gazette,  the  New 
Ulni  Brown  Counlij  Journal,  the  Eveleth 
News,  the  St.  Cloud  Times,  and  the  Man- 
kato  Free  Press,  which  says  that  none  "but 
the  sentimentalists  preach  that  nonsensical 
stuff"  about  militarism,  and  adds  that 
"what  we  need  in  this  country  is  more  of 
the  spirit  of  1776.  Americanism  abroad  is 
looked  upon  as  a  huge  joke.  Why  not 
change  that  sentiment?"  The  Faribault 
Neu-s  -  Republican,  shares  the  feehng  of 
other  journals  in  considering  both  the  army- 
and  nax'y-iucrease,  and  "would  like  to 
be  assured  that  the  price  paid  b.y  the 
Government  was  a  close  one,  or  preferably 
that  the  Government  make  the  ships  and 
munitions." 

North  Dakota 

The  Fargo  Forum  favors  an  army  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  United  States  from 
invasion,  and  a  navy  for  the  same  purpose, 
while  it  points  out  particularly  that  "we 
need  submarines  of  a  higher  type  than  we 
now  have."  It  sees  a  menace  of  militarism 
if  our  army-  and  navy-increases  "are  car- 
ried to  extremes."    From  the  Fargo  Courier- 
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Copyright,  1916.  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. 


HE  clear-skinned, 
keen-eyed,  athletic 
boy  of  today  is  fully 

alive   to  the  wonderful 

/ZavorofKellogg'sToasted 

Corn  Flakes. 

He  misses  thisflavor  in  the 


imitations  of  Kellogg  s. 
He   wants   the   Original 

Toasted  Com  Flakes 
— with  their  crisp, 
fresh-from-the-oven 
taste — and  you  can. 
leave  it  to  him  to  get 
them. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there 
is  no  storage  space  at  Kellogg's. 
Each  day's  production  is  shipped 
crisp  from  the  ovens  in  the  Kel- 
logg Vl^AXTITE  package  —  that 
keeps  the  fresh,  good  flavor  in  and 
all  other  flavors  out. 
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AGAR  you  can  use  now 
and  during  the  bad 
weather  of  early  Spring.  It 
takes  just  thirty  minutes  to 
remove  the  top  when  open 
driving  is  desirable. 

Every  Inch   a   Car 

The  All-Year  Car  is  mounted 
on  two  wonderful  chasses— the 
42 -Six  and  the  High  Efficiency 
32-Four.     $1450  to  $2100. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

404  Kissel  Avenue       Hartford,  Wis. 
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How    the    Standard    Bible    Dictionary    HELPS    the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  Teacher  and  Worker — 

Likewise  the  Ambitious  Bible  Scholar  who  aspires  to  become  an  Active  Worker  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Church  Socielie* 


Many  Sunday  School  Officers, 
Teachers  and  other  Workers  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  technical  education 
in  Bible  study,  and  yet  desire  and  ap- 
preciate all  that  Biblical  scholarship 
can  give  them  of  its  results.  What 
more  natural  and  helpful  than  to  refer 
the  many  vexing  problems  arising  in 
the  preparation  of  Sunday  School  les- 
sons, Bible  talks  and  discussions, etc., 
to  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
for  explanation  and  light? 


In  no  other  way  that  we  know  of 
can  you  obtain  so  complete  an  under- 
standing and  talking  familiarity  vi'\\k\ 
Bible  persons,  places  and  events 
through  only  a  few  minutes'  reference 
than  by  means  of  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,  which  James  E.  McCurdy, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  University  College, 
Toronto,  calls  "The  best  single  vol- 
ume har,  .'^ook  for  Bible  study  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  language." 

Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  author  of 
"Peloubefs  Notes  (on  the  Interna- 
tional S.  S.  Lessons) "virites  (in  part) : 


"  The  Standard  possesses  some  very 
great  advantages  over  other  Bible 
Dictionaries — 460  unusually  good  ex- 
planatory illustrations — colored  maps, 
a  real  help  -pronunciations  of  proper 
Biblical  names — labor-saving  thumb- 
index — clear  print,"  etc.  Prepared 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Melanc- 
thon  W.  Jacobus,  Andrew  C.  Zenos 
and  Edward  E.  Nourse.  020  large 
pages.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  price 
iS6  including  index,  carriage  prepaid; 
Vi  morocco  $10.     Full  morocco  J12. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  New  York  and  Lond 
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News  we  hear  that  while  the  size  and 
equipment  of  the  Army  should  be  deter- 
mined by  experts,  the  minimum  figure 
should  be  200,000.  This  journal  believes 
in  universal  military  training  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  schools  to  train  officers, 
who  will  also  receive  an  education  to  fit 
t  Item  for  civil  duties,  but  who  shall  be  liable 
to  the  call  of  the  colors  when  needed.  E,\- 
perts  also  should  settle  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Navy,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
"the  people  determine  the  policy,  and 
trained  men  carry  it  out  without  'pork- 
ban-cl'  methods."  Nevertheless,  this  edi- 
tor adds,  "it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  think  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  would  not  give  a 
majority  for  such  a  plan  as  the  above.  The 
(lermans  and  most  of  the  Scandinavians 
are  opposed  to  all  preparedness,  probably 
fearing  that  the  United  States  will  be 
drawn  in  against  the  Central  Powers.  They  • 
are  very  numerous  in  the  State."  In  this 
connection,  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  believ- 
ing that  we  ought  to  have  an  army  of  some 
250,000  men,  with  a  creation  of  reserves 
tlirough  a  plan  that  will  not  necessarily  in- 
terfere with  economic  conditions,  and  that 
we  need  a  navy  equal  to  the  combined 
strength  of  Japan  and  Germany  numer- 
ically and  in  efficiency,  says  that  there  is 
hardly  any  danger  of  miUtarism  under  our 
republican  form  of  government.    In  fact- — 

"There  are  two  extremes  of  every  issue. 
Roosevelt  represents  one,  and  Bryan  the 
other,  on  preparedness.  Somewhere  in  be- 
tween lies  the  solution.  National  defense 
is  needed,  and  badly  so,  but  it  is  better  to 
accomplish  that  end  through  sane  discus- 
sion. The  American  people  do  not  need 
the  prod  of  a  war  to  act.  Neither  is  the 
problem  of  better  military  defense  to  be 
decided  by  the  manufacturers  of  war-muni- 
tions, nor  their  paid  orators  who  are  now 
busy  going  up  and  down  our  States.  Put 
the  soft  pedal  on  the  war-agitation." 

If  you  give  a  boy  a  thotgun  or  a  man  a 
rifle,  he  is  going  to  use  it,  observes  the 
Jamestown  Capital,  which  fears  militarism, 
and  states  that  "we  don't  want  to  make 
this  beautiful,  peaceful,  agricultural  terri- 
tory of  ours  an  armed  camp.  If  men  can 
be  enthused  to  die  for  their  country,  why 
may  we  not  enthuse  them  lo  live  for  it — a 
consummation  far  more  noble."  This 
journal  would  have  an  army  "sufficiently 
large"  for  internal  police  work  only,  and 
does  not  believe  the  Navy  needs  to  be 
materially  increased.  Of  like  mind  is  the 
Devil's  Lake  Journal,  which  says  that  "the 
l)resent  Army  has  been  ample  for  many 
years,  and  if  the  United  States  attends  to 
its  own  business,  the  present  Army  will  con- 
tinue to  be  adequate."  As  to  our  Navy  we 
read  that,  except  for  the  need  of  a  merchant 
marine  sufficient  to  supply  our  Navy, 
the  same  amount  of  money  honestly  ex- 
pended as  approi)riated  in  the  past  would 
be  ample. 

South  Dakota 

The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Lcader  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  do  not  need  an  army  of 
more  than  250.000.  but  we  should  have  the 
second  navy  in  the  world.  "If  we  obtain 
the  security  we  wish,  it  will  be  on  the  higli 
seas,  and  people  of  the  'inland  States.'  tho 
far  removed  from  any  danger  of  inviusion, 
are  big  enough  to  realize  that  what  con- 
cerns one  part  of  the  nation  touches 
all."  Consequently  tiur  navy  should  be  big 
enough  to  afford  ample  protection  against 
invasion.  As  to  militarism,  there  would 
be  some  danger  of  it  if  nuin\-  of  the  sugges- 
tions   mado    wore   carried    out;    nor   is   it 
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feared  by  the  Sioux  Falls  Press,  which  rec- 
ommends a  "mobile  regular  army  of  from 
150,000  to  175,000,  with  from  100,000  to 
125,000  more  manning  weU-equipped  coast- 
defenses,"  and  for  our  Na\'y  "30  dread- 
noughts and  fast  battle-cruisers,  together 
with  a  half-hundred  or  more  modern  sea- 
going submarines,  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  our  two  long  coast-lines  and  our 
Canal  interests." 

The  Aberdeen  American  thinks  there  is 
peril  of  militarism  if  the  army  and  na\'y 
nien  and  munitions-manufacturers  should 
get  the  idea  that  they  are  "chief  among 
the  nation,  and  the  rest  exists  by  reason 
of  them,"  but  "as  long  as  States  Hke  South 
Dakota  make  iip  the  backbone  of  the  na- 
tion founded  upon  agricultiu-e,  America  is 
not  going  to  be  a  nation  of  war-makers." 
We  should  have  as  large  a  navy  as  can  bo 
gradually  built  up  and  maintained  from 
one-third  or  less  of  the  funds  now  being 
wasted^  on  "pork-barrel"  appropriations, 
saye  the  Watertown  Republic  Opinion,  and 
the  same^applies  to  the  Army,  the  propor- 
tion between  the  Army  and  Navy  to  be  ad- 
justed by  experts.  If  "pork-barrel"  funds 
could  be  shut  off  and  applied  to  prepared- 
ness, the  risk  of  militarism,  in  the  view  of 
this  journal,  would  not  be  great,  for  our 
danger  is  not  from  militarism,  "but  from 
greed  and  misappropriation  of  funds."  A 
similar  view  is  held  by  the  Mitchell  Repub- 
lican, which  remarks  that  nobody  can  know 
the  size  of  the  Army  and  Navy  "until  the 
United  States  gets  a  foreign  policy"  because 
both  branches  "should  be  made  to  fit  this 
country's  policy,  and  not  our  policies  to  fit 
our  Army  and  Navy."  The  Deadwood 
Pioneer-Times  believes  that  the  smaller  the 
army  "the  better  for  the  taxpayers  and 
the  young  men"  who  enlist,  and  that  we 
should  have  no  navy  at  all  "in  times  of 
peace."  As  to  militarism,  this  paper 
agrees  with  the  Pierre  Capital  Journal  that 
"the  fellow  who  is  always  ready  for  a  fight 
always  finds  some  one  to  accommodate  him, 
even  in  a  rural  community."  Efficiency 
and  Government-manufacture  of  munitions 
will  give  us  ample  protection.  The  Cham- 
berlain Democral — which  estimates  the 
i\j-my  at  100,000  and  a  navy  "retaining  the 
same  relative  position  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  ranking  with  the  best  in  the  world" 
— says  that  the  militarism  which  has  been 
a  curse  to  other  nations  may  also  afflict  us. 
While  the  Milbank  Grant  County  Review 
has  absolutely  no  fear  of  militarism,  it 
thinks  that  we  need  no  larger  standing 
army  than  from  250,000  to  300,000  men,  but 
would  have  a  substantial  increase  in  our 
naval  strength,  particularly  jn  submarines. 
The  Vermillion  Plain  Talk  (Dem.)  thinks 
that  we  should  have  just  as  large  a  force  in 
both  branches  of  our  defense  as  the  experts 
deem  necessary,  and  the  Rapid  City 
Journal  beheves  in  adequate  defense,  tho 
it  regards  the  militaristic  peril  as  actual. 

Iowa 

The  army  suggestion  from  the  Burling- 
ton Hawk-Eye  is:  "1.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand regulars  and  a  large  excess  of  officers. 
2.  An  increase  of  State  militia  coordinated 
with  the  United  States  regulars.  3.  A 
much  larger  complete  army  equipment — 
guns,  munitions — and  all  departments  of 
military  service, including  hosi)ital  andmed- 
i(!al  service,  transportation,  etc."  As  to 
tho  Navy,  this  Republican  journal  says  that 
with  the  Republi(!an  policy  of  Presidents 
JMcKinley  and  Roosevelt  for  twonewbattlo 
tihips  each  year,  \vith  cruisers,  submarines, 
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What  do  you  hire 
stenographers  for? 

Then  why  in  the  name  of  sound  business 
don't  you  let  them  do  it!  They  cannot  pro- 
duce finished  typewriting  if  they  are  hauled 
away  from  their  typewriters  a  couple  of  hours 
a  day,  answering  the  buzzer — to  sit  in  on 
tedipus,  time-devouring,  money -eating 
sessions  of  shorthand  dictation. 

It  is  about  time  you  took  the  bit  in  your 
teeth  and  decided  j'ou  have  had  enough  of  the 
extravagance  of  shorthand.  It  is  high  time 
you  found  out  that  there  is  no  percentage  in 
having  your  letters  written  twice,  once  in 
shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 

It  certainly  is  time  that  you  dictated  to 
the  Dictaphone  and  have  your  letters  written 
once,  on  the  typewriter  —  and  have  more  of 
them  and  better;  and  at  least  a  third  less  in 
cost. 

Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone  and  that's  what 
will  happen  to  your  correspondence.  To  say 
nothing  of  a  convenience  in  dictating  that  will 
amaze  you. 

Sound  like  mere  assertions?  Well  make 
us  prove  them! 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call 
up  the  Dictaphone.  Arrange  for  a 
demonstration  in  your  own  office 
on  your  own  work.  If  you  don't 
find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 
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i  and  oolliors  i)i-o]>ortioiiat(^Iy,  to  roi)la('e  ob- 
s()l(>to  warcraft  and  j^radiially  incrtniso  llio 
size  of  our  Navy,  there  is  little  peril  of  mil- 
itarism. The  Burlinfrton  dazcltr  explains 
away  any  fear  of  militarism  by  sayiiifj;  that 
if  does  not  think  a  state  of  absoluti>ly  p(>r- 
fec't  defense  woidd  cause  the  AiiK^riean 
people  to  rush  into  war  moni  readily  than 
in  the  pr(>sent  eircunistaitet^s,  and  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  disavowing  any  exp(-rt 
knowledge  about  the  Navy,  thinks  that  it 
sliould  b(>  "second  to  none,"  l)(>cause  it  is 
our  tirst  d(>fense.  For  the  Army,  140,001) 
should  suffice  as  r(>gulars.  Moreover,  it 
fa\ors  the  continuance  of  the  National 
Guard  and  proposes  that  memliers  should 
receive  one  dollar  for  each  meeting  or  each 
drill  night.  Any  peril  of  militarism  would 
be  soon  discovered  and  soon  corrected,  and 
it  adds  that  "our  best  defen.se  would  be  a 
free  press  in  Europe  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  crowned  heads."  In  our  days 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  sees  no 
peril,  because  the  proposals  for  the  increase 
in  oiu"  Army  and  Na^^  are  "purely  defen- 
sive, and  to  the  spirit  of  America  mili- 
tarism is  abhorrent,"  and  the  Davenport 
Tunes  and  The  Democrat,  of  the  same  city, 
agree  with  this  view. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Republican  thinks 
our  present  Army  is  of  the  right  size  and 
that  we  need  a  navy  large  enough  to  main- 
tain our  dignity  as  a  nation.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  saj^s  the  Evening 
Gazette,  of  the  same  city,  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  Continental  Army  ought 
to  lie  dormant  until  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  National  Guard,  whose 
military  possibilities  never  have  beeii  thor- 
oughly developed.  We  should  have  a  reg- 
ular army  competent  to  Avithstand  attack 
on  our  own  soil  in  case  our  Navy  proved 
unable  to  prevent  invaders  from  landing. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  reqinre  a  navy 
that  could  sweep  the  seas,  but  one  to  pro- 
tect our  enormous  seaeoast,  and  we  are  told 
that  what  we  most  need  is  submarines,  "  not 
experimental  submarines."  The  peril  of 
miUtarism  in  the  United  States  depends 
wholly  upon  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  "if  the  taxpayers  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  paying  heavier  levies  because 
of  the  need  for  an  enormous  army  and 
navy,  the  malcontents  wiU  see  to  it  that 
we  are  advertised  abroad  as  a  nation  in 
the  throes  of  militarism." 

Until  the  entire  world  comes  to  its  senses 
and  agrees  to  disarmament,  we  must  be  in 
a  position  to  protect  ourselves,  regardless 
of  any  militaristic  peril,  according  to  the 
Keokiik  Constitution-Denwcrat,\v]uc]\  thinks 
our  Army  strikingly  deficient  in  numbers, 
equipment,  and  training,  and  argues  for 
a  navy  larger  possibly  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  Then  the  Keokuk  Gate  Citij 
favors  an  army  and  navy  sufficient  for  any 
emergency,  and  sees  no  peril  in  militarism. 
Other  journals  that  favor  reasonable  de- 
fense are  the  Oskaloosa  Herald,  the  Hum- 
boldt Independent,  the  Spencer  Neirs,  the 
Algona  Upper  Des  Moines  Republican,  the 
Waterloo  Courier  and  Republican,  Webster 
City  Freeland  Trihune,  the  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette,  the  Iowa  Falls  Hardin  Countij 
Citizen,  and  the  Le  Mars  Globe-Post.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Iowa  City  Citizen,  which 
advocates  an  army  of  100,000  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  National  Guard,  together  with 
more  submarines  and  aeroplanes,  but  very 
few  first-class  battle-shipsfor  the  Navy,  do(>s 
see  the  peril  of  militarism,  because  "pre- 
})aredness  for  war  produces  war."  So  also 
thinks  the  Iowa  Falls  Sentinel,  which  bti- 
liovos  a  milliou  mou  should  bo  trained  iu  our 


service  in  the  Army,  and  that  we  should 
liave  a  fleet  of  "2r)0  dilferent  war-boats," 
but  the  Boone  News-Republican  says  that 
tlie  Government  is  going  fast  enough  with 
the  Navy  unless  some  hostile  act  is  directed 
by  any  country  against  the  United  States. 
Little  fear  of  militarism  is  felt  by  the 
Ottumwa  Courier,  "if  the  way  is  kept  open 
for  the  selection  and  promotion  of  officers  on 
a  basis  of  merit  rather  than  political  pull  or 
special  training."  This  journal  and  the 
Sioux  City  Tribune  advocate  universal  mili- 
tary training  because  it  would  insure  "a 
vast  gain  in  the  physique  of  our  men,  in 
their  patriotism,  and  their  efficiency  in 
civil  life."  Nor  does  The  Tribune  see  any 
miUtaristic  peril,  and  the  Sioux  C^ity  News 
says  we  can  avoid  this  peril  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  build  its  own  battle-ships  and 
make  its  own  munitions  of  war.  While  the 
danger  from  lack  of  preparation  is  a  greater 
peril  than  militarism,  the  Le  Mars  Sentinel 
agrees  with  the  Sioux  City  News  in  thinking 
that  as  a  counter-irritant  the  Government 
should  manufacture  its  guns,  munitions, 
and  war-vessels.  The  Marshalltown  Times- 
Republican  for  army  purposes  favors  a  mil- 
lion men  in  the  State  mlLitia  according  to 
the  proposal  in  the  bill  of  Senator  Cum- 
mins. Our  Navy  should  not  be  so  much 
larger  than  it  is,  but  it  should  be  kept  effi- 
cient and  increased  systematically  and 
gradually.  If  we  do  not  take  on  a  huge 
standing  army,  this  journal  observes,  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  militarism,  while,  in 
fact,  "oiu"  greatest  danger  is  from  our 
hysterical  friends  whose  sky  -  scrapers  are 
so  near  the  water's  edge  on  our  Atlantic 
coast." 

Nebraska 

We  learn  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
that  present  conditions  would  be  reason- 
ably met  by  the  40,000  increase  in  the 
standing  army  asked  for  by  the  President, 
together  with  the  "creation  of  a  Conti- 
nental reserve  and  the  development  of  a 
State  militia."  This  journal  also  appro^•es 
the  Administration's  naval  program  "for 
the  period  covered,"  nor  does  it  see  any 
danger  of  militarism  in  "defensive  arma/- 
ment."  The  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal  says  "we  need  only  the  bones  of 
a  large  army,"  and  adds  "that  "the  ob- 
jection to  a  large  standing  army,  that  it 
rots  manhood,  as  we  now  manage  it,  does 
not  appl.y  with  equal  force  to  the  Nav^',  be- 
cause the  personnel  is  comparatively  small. 
The  Navy  is  a  financial,  not  a  political  and 
social,  problem.  Therefore,  the  Navy  could 
be  enlarged  very  much  without  serious  con- 
sequences and  give  us  all  the  defense  wo 
need."  As  to  militarism,  this  observer 
thinks  that  the  peril  is  "one  of  pork." 

The  Lincoln  Star  thinks  that  as  long  as 
the  people  construct  and  direct  their  Gov- 
ernment there  can  be  no  danger  of  mili- 
tarism'in  a  standing  army  of  the  size  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  and  there  is  never 
any  danger  from  a  large  navy,  but  it  adds 
that  the  people  might  reject  any  proposal 
to  encourage  greater  expense  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  navy  to  defend  our  coast 
from  foreign  attack,  and  t(>lls  us  that  the 
' '  biggest  -  navy  -  in  -  t  he  -  world  propaganda 
excites  popular  resentment."  The  Norfolk 
News  also  desires  a  na\  y  large  enough  to  di^ 
fend  us  from  any  invasion,  and  thiidis  our 
Army  should  consist  of  from  :?(X),(XX)  to  .'UXL- 
()()(),  nor  does  it  see  any  fear  of  militarism. 
There  is  not  a  bit  of  danger  of  such  a  con- 
dition, says  the  Nebraska  City  I'nss.  be- 
cause "George  Washington's  admonition  is 
as  ulive  to-day  as  it  was  when  he  bade  faro- 
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THE  'MAN -WHO  -  SUCCEEDED 
WHERE'HERBERT-SPENCER'EMLED 


SEVENTY-THREE  years  ago,  in  Derby,  Eng- 
land, lived  a  young  man  who  had  a  new  idea  in 
watch-making.  Day  after  day  he  sat  bended  over 
his  work  table,  deep  in  study,  with  innumerable  sketches 
before  him,  seeking  to  make  his  dream  come  true. 

He  was  Herbert  Spencer,  then  an  inventor,  later  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  utilitarian  philosophers.  His  idea, 
to  quote  from  his  autobiography,  was  "a  re-arrangement 
of  the. works  with  a  view  to  greater  flatness. " 

Although  his  principle — that  a  practical  thin  watch 
could  be  accomplished  only  through  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  works  —  was  correct,  Herbert  Spencer  failed. 
"My  model,"  he  writes,  "proved  to  have  no  superiority; 
indeed  it  was  a  bad  one. " 


then  from  the  bottom,  striving  to  find  a  new  arrangement  of 
movement  parts,  which,  witiiout  weakening  any  individual  wheel 
or  pinion,  would  build  up  a  watch  of  exceeding  thinness. 


Th 


I 


Herbert 
Spencer 
Philosopher 


DIETRICH  GRUEN 

HOROLOGIST 


miiiimiiiiiiunmiinmuutV 


A7iother  man' s  ideal 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
thirty-three  years  later, 
another  man  conceived  the 
same  idea.  Like  Spencer, 
he  saw  that  all  watches 
were  not  only  too  lar^e, 
but  too  thick. 

This  man  was  Dietrich 
Gruen,  a  Swiss,  a  young 
watch  manufacturer  who 
hfad  learned  his  trade  un- 
der one  Martens  of  Frei- 
burg, Germany,  among  the 
most  renowned  horologists 
of  his  time. 

He  had  founded  his 
business  in  America  with 
the    idea    of    producing   a 

watch  of  exceptional  merit.         — -^^— — — — ^— — ^— 
For  its   production  his 

thoughts  turned  naturally  to  Switzerland,  where  from 
time  out  of  mind  the  finest  watches  have  been  produced. 
He  knew  that  for  accuracy  and  other  attributes  of  a 
satisfactory  watch,  there  was  no  equal  to  the  careful 
hand-finishing  of  the  skilled  Swiss  craftsman,  with  his 
generations  of  inherited  cunning. 

So  it  was  to  Switzerland  that  Dietrich  Gruen  turned 
for  workmen  who  could  produce  a  watch  of  superior 
value.  There  he  gathered  together  a  group  of  the  finest 
craftsmen  and  established  his  first  factory  for  producing 
watch  movements,  importing  these  and  fitting  them  to 
their  cases  in  America. 

The  smallest  watch  made  was  what  is  known  as  the  "18"  size. 
But  Dietrich  Gruen  [)lanned  and  experimented  until  he  produced 
the  watch  known  as  the  "16"  size — for  many  years  the  popular 
size  watch  and  the  size  made  today  by  all  manufacturers  for  rail- 
road use.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  ideals  of  Dietrich  Gruen. 
He  saw  that  tlie  American  public  wanted  a  timepiece  still  smaller 
and  thiniier.  So  he  began  a  series  of  experiments  toward  that  end 
— experiments  which  were  to  be  crowned  with  success  only  after 
a  long  term  of  years.  He  saw  immediately  that  no  cutting  down 
of  existing  movements  would  do,  but  that  a  radical  change  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  watch  of  which  he  dreamed.  He  started 


'leii  ca?ne  success i 

In  1896  he  succeeded,  through  an  invention  of  his  son  Fritz 
to  bring  out  the  Verithin  Model;  hut  it  was  not  until  1902  (while 
Herbert  Spencer  still  lived,  it  is  gratifying  to  state)  that  Dietrich 
Gruen  brought  his  thin  model  to  the  high  standard  of  accuracy 
and  durability  which  the  name  Gruen  Verithin  stands  for. 

How  he  accomplished  it  is  shown  by  this  wheel  train  illustra- 
tion below.  In  the  old  way  the  wheels  were  one  above  the  other 
like  steps.    In  his  way  he  took  the  smallest  wheel  and  reversed  it, 

placing  this  small  wheel  on 
a  line  with  the  larger  wheel 
as  shown. 

This  enabled  him  to  make 
the  Gruen  Verithin  only 
half  as  thick  as  the  ordinary 
watch,  without  reducing  the 
strength  of  parts  and  thus 
retaining  the  highest  accu- 
racy and  durability. 

The  most  beautiful  watch 

in  America 

The  Gruen  Verithin 
has  been  called  "The 
Most  Beautiful  Watch  in 
America." 

To  appreciate  the  exquisite  charm 
of  this  timepiece  which  "fits  the 
pocket  like  a  silver  dollar,"  to  feel 
that  sense  of  pride  which  comes  with 
its  possession,  one  must  see  the 
Gruen  Verithin.  Those  who  should 
Tike  to  do  so  will  find  among  the 
best  jewelers  in  every  locality  one 
or  two  who  are  proud  to  endorse 
Dietrich  Gruen' s  masterpiece. 

Gruen  Verithin  Adjusted  Models, 
which  are  guaranteed  to  come  with- 
in railroad  time  requirements,  are 
priced  at  $25  to  ^60. 

Gruen  Verithin  Precision  Models,  which 
are  guaranteed  to  come  within  observa- 
tory time  requirements,  recognized  by 
authorities  to  be  the  highest  timekeeping 
perfection  obtainable,  are  priced  at  $50  to 
^250.  The  Dietrich  Gruen,  the  world's 
finest  pocket  timepiece,  $265  to  $650. 

Write  for 

One  Word  from  a  Woman  s  Lips" 
— a  booklet  on  watches  and  watchmak- 
ing everyone  should  read  before  buying  a 
timepiece.  Address,  The  Gruen  Watch 
Manufacturing  Company,  31  Government 
Square,  Cincinnati,  O.  Makers  of  the 
famods  Gruen  Watches  since  1876.  Fac- 
tories: Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Madre-BIel, 
Switzerland.  Canadian  Branch:  Toronto. 
Duplicate  parts  to  be  had  through  Gruen 
dealers  everywhere. 


THE    OLD    WAY  I    VERITHIN  WAY 


The  Watch 
of  Herbert 
Spencer'* 
time 
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Building  Owners,  Arcliitects,Gontractors ! 

Sky-scrapers,  bungalows,  water-towers,  basements  —  every  kind  of  construction 
you  can  think  of  can  be  protected  against  the  destroying  effects  of  dampness  and 
water  with  CERESIT  Waterproofing  Compound.] 

Leaky  basements  can  be  made  dry;  cisterns,  reservoirs  and  tunnels  can  be  made 
absolutely  waterproof  with  CERESIT. 

CERESIT  preserves  cement  stucco,  preventing  discoloration  and  cracking.  Every 
rain  cleans  a  cement  stucco  house  waterproofed  with  CERESIT. 

How?  Write  us  your  waterproofing  troubles  and  our  Engineers  will  give  you  the 
method  of  solution. 

There  are  six  C.  W.  Co.  Products  for  the  protection  of  building  construction.     If 

you     are     interested    in    any    building,    investigate 
CERESIT  Waterproofing  Products  at  once. 

Ceresit  Waterproofing  Co. 

990  Westminster  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Branches:       New  York       Boston        Philadelphia        Atlanta 

Write  for  "The  Ceresit  Waterproofing,"  using 
your    letterhead    or    enclose    business    card. 
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His 

Favorite 

Remedy- 

These  days  physicians  pre- 
scribe Home  Billiards  to  keep 
the  whole  family  roUbig  in 
healthl  All  that  the  doctor 
calls  for  now  is  to  take  his 
own  medicine  on  the  "Baby 

Grand."  This  famous  home  table  brings  33  carom  and  pocket  billiard  games.    Year-round 
sport  that  banishes  brain  fag,  aids  digestion  and  puts  nenu  blood  into  folks  luho  ijuork  all  day! 

Send  for  our  Photo  catalog  at  once,  and  join  this  movement  for  "home  preparedness." 

BRUNSWICK  HOME 

Billiard  Tables 

$27  Up— Pay  lOc  a  Day 


Whether  mansion  or  cottage-^thcre's  a  grown  man's 
Brunswick  made  to  fit  your  home. 

"Grand"  and  "Baby  Crand"  are  genuine  San 
Domingo  maliogany  riclily  inlaid. 

Our  "Quick  Demountahle"  can  be  set  up  in  a  jiffy 
anywheri'.  and  taken  down  ijuickly  when  not  in  use. 

"Convertible"  Brunswicks  serve  as  perfect  dining 
and  library  tables  when  not  in  play  for  carom  or 
I)Ocket  billiards. 

Scientific  Qualities 

Eveiy  Brunswick  i.s  a  scientific  table  with  over-level 
1  billiard  bed,  celebrated  Monarch  cushions-lifiM  speed  ' 
and   accuracy!     Why  be   content  with   a   lo>     .illiard 
tal)lc  when  loc  a  day  buys  a  genuine  Urunsiviik:' 

30  Day  Trial— Balls,  Etc.,  FREE! 

Complete  High  Class  Plavinsr  Outfit  includc<l  with- 
out sxtracost— Cues,  Rack,  Markers,  Balls.  Expert 
Book  of  33  ganus.  etc. 

Accept  our  home  trial  offer  and  let  the  Brunswick 
win  every  menil)er  of  the  family.   Factory  prices,  easy 


terms  and  all  Brunswick  Home  Tables  shown  in  our 
handsome  color-book  — "Billiards— The  Home  Mag- 
net "    Jl's  FREE.    Write  or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


This  Brings  Billiard  Book  FREE 


The  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co.  <'''^^ 
Dept.  SOT.  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  free,  postpaid,  your  color-l)Ook  -- 

"Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 

and  tell  alwiit  your  free  trial  offer. 
N<niif  


Address  . 


well  to  his  army."  This  journal  does  not 
believe  we  need  an  army  a  great  deal  largtM- 
than  we  have  now,  but  it  would  make  the 
National  Guard  efficient  and  adopt  the 
Australian  system  for  the  military  training 
of  our  youth.  As  to  the  Na\^,  it  is  oui- 
first  line  of  defense — need  any  more  be 
said?  The  Hastings  Republican  observes: 
"The  sentiment  in  Nebraska  and  this 
portion  of  the  West  is  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  an  increase  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  advocated  by  the  extreme  pre- 
paredness -  propagandists,  and  feeling  is 
growing  bitter  toward  those  people  antl 
publications  that  are  believed  to  be  in  the 
pay  of  the  munition-factory  magnates  and 
steel  trust." 

In  the  view  of  this  journal  our  Army 
should  only  be  large  enough  to  protect  our 
foreign  possessions  and  police  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  States;  nor  should  our  Na\'y 
be  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
Beatrice  Express  would  have  a  navy  only 
large  enough  to  protect  our  coast,  and 
thinks  we  shotild  spend  our  money  for 
submarines,  torpedo-boats,  etc.,  instead 
of  battle-ships.  As  to  the  Army,  we  need 
greatly  to  increase  our  force  of  officers,  and 
every  university  should  be  equipped  to  train 
army  officers  in  the  manner  of  West  Point. 
The  Government,  too,  should  own  the  mu- 
nition-factories. There  would  be  danger 
of  militarism,  in  the  view  of  this  journal,  if 
our  Army  and  Navy  were  increased  to  the 
extent  desired  by  some.  But  the  Grand 
Island  Independent  sees  no  menace  of  mili- 
tarism in  increases  for  defensive  purposes 
only,  and  would  continue  the  constructive 
program  of  the  past  ten  years  for  the  NaAy 
"until  it  shall  have  been  determined  that 
the  present  world-demand  for  international 
agreement  as  to  land-  and  sea-forces  shall 
bring  fruition  or  be  denied."  While  the 
Army  at  present  seems  to  be  large  enough, 
the  York  Republican  admits  that  we  do 
need  a  few  extra  troopS  to  police  the  Mexi- 
can border,  "but  usually  enough  troops  to 
police  our  own  country  are  ample,"  and 
it  adds: 

"The  terror  that  has  seized  Maxim  and 
the  manufacturers  of  war-materials  is  not 
felt  by  the  people  in  this  section.  There  is 
no  fear  of  invasion  here".  It  took  six 
months  to  convej'  300,000  soldiers  from 
Canada  to  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  There  would  be  ample 
time  to  prepare  after  war  was  declared. 
The  Navy  is  the  thing.  We  want  pro- 
tection, if  anything.  There  is  no  thought 
of  aggression.  Subsea-craf  t  seem  to  be  t  he 
most  effective  for  the  purpose.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  shall  ever  be  another  sea-ballle 
between  dreadnoughts  and  superdrei»d- 
noughts.  An  adequate  fleet  of  subsea- 
craf  t  ought  to  calm  the  fears  of  shipbuilders, 
at  least.  The  thought  of  foreign  invasion, 
however,  is  a  joke  or  a  nightmare.  We 
could  raise  and  drill  an  army  while  they 
were  getting  their  men  over  here  that  could 
annihilate  thera  faster  than  they  could  land 
them." 

On  the  subject  of  militarism  tliis  journal 
says  that  no  one  has  yet  advocated  a  stand- 
ing army  big  enough  to  scare  the  American 
people  or  to  enslave  them.  The  objection 
to  a  large  army  is  the  cost  in  men  and 
money. 

Missoixri 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  favors  the  maintt>- 
nance  of  our  Navy  at  a  strength,  dictateil 
by  the  strategic  conditions  crealtul  by  the 
opening  of  th(>  Panama  Canal,  sufficient  to 
defend  our  coasts.     In  view  of  the  rajiidiy 
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changing  technique  of  naval  warfare,  this 
journal  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  make  no  pretense  to  knowing  just 
what  that  is.  We  shall  have  to  'take  ad- 
vice, '  as  Abernethy  said.  We  favor  univer- 
sal service  under  the  Swiss  plan — mutatis 
mutandis — for  all  American  youth,  and  the 
increase  of  our  regular  army  contemplated 
in  the  Admjinistration  plan.  We  see  no 
danger  of  '  militarisjn '  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  citizen-army  on  the  same  principle 
which  underlay  the  service  of  the  minute- 
men  of  hi^tjoric  fame,  nor  from  a  na^y  for 
defense  only." 

Nor  does  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
fear  this  peril.  It  advocates  an  army  of 
500,000,  one-third*  of  the  number  to  be  reg- 
ulars, and  a  navy  "larger  than  any  but 
that  of  Great  Britain."  In  the  view  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  we  should  have  a 
navy  able  to  repel  any  attack  and  in  such 
case  take  the  offensive,  and  an  army  of  not 
less  than  200,000  regulars  as  a  nucleus, 
with  sufficient  trained  officers  to  handle 
1,000,0(W  trained  and  equipped  reserves 
of  citizen-soldiery  on  an  emergency-call. 
There  is  no  danger  of  militarism  in  the 
increase  of  the  Navy  alone,  altho  "exces- 
sive increase  might  lead  to  dangerous  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  war,  and  thus  lead  to  mili- 
tarism, and  an  excessive  standing  army 
would  be  a  menace  on  account  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  ci\il  government."  The  real 
danger  is  in  "our  inclination  to  paci- 
fism." according  to  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
which  is  inclined  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
expert  board  on  the  adequate  size  of  both 
Army  and  Navy.  The  latter  should  be 
"one  of  the  very  best,"  thinks  the  Kan.sas 
City  Journal,  which  estimates  the  Army 
at  loO.OOO,  and  sees  no  danger  of  milita- 
rism unless  our  defense-increase  is  '  'extrav- 
agant." The  St.  Joseph  News-Press  has 
no  fear  of  militarism  and  favors  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  -with  a  reserve  obtained 
through  the  Continental  plan  of  ex-Sec- 
retary Garrison.  This  force,  however, 
"should  be  regarded  only  as  a  makeshift 
until  a  national  army  placed  on  obliga- 
tory personal  training  and  service  can  be 
created."  As  to  our  Navy,  it  "should  be 
so  large  that  when  divided  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  it  may  be  equal  on 
the  Atlantic  to  that  of  the  second  naval 
Power  in  the  world  and  on  the  Pacific  equal 
to  that  of  Japan." 

The  Jefferson  City  Democrat-Tribune 
would  double  the  present  size  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  sees  no  mihtaristic  danger, 
and  while  the  St.  Charles  Banner  News, 
which  is  in  Mr.  Champ  Clark's  congres- 
sional district,  admits  the  menace,  yet,  it 
says  that  necessity  forces  us  to  prepare, 
and  that  "the  real  peril  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  peace-treaties 
at  the  close  of  the  European  War."  The 
Chillieothe  Constitution  proposes  a  stand- 
ing army  of  350,000,  the  continuance 
of  the  State  militia,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  drill  service  in  our  public  and 
other  schools,  and  it  says  further  that  we 
should  "work  up  to  a  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
navy"  than  we  have  now.  The  danger  of 
militarism  will  come  if  we  carry  our  in- 
creases beyond  the  bound  of  "reasonable 
preparedness,"  but  the  Kirksville  Express 
thinks  there  is  very  great  danger  of  this 
sort,  because  "if  army  and  navy  'look 
good'  to  Americans,  human  nature  will 
want  to  try  them  out."  Nevertheless,  this 
journal  suggests. an  army  of  200,000  regu- 
lars, with  fully  200,000  trained  in  the  more 
technical  branches  of  the  service,  and  also 
an  adaptation  of  the  Swiss  system  for  our 
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FORTRAIL  OR  PAVEMENT  Eilffl 


DENBY 


I 


F  YOU  are  as  thorough  in  your  investi- 
gation as  we  are  in  our  construction, 
your  truck  will  be  a  Denby. 

Denby  frame — for  instance. 

Sturdier,  more  generously  dimensioned,  wider 

flanges,  deeper  channel  face  —  made  to  carry 

the  load  with  confidence-inspiring  ease  and 

permanence. 

Just  one  of  a  hundred  points  of  superiority 

in  Denby  construction. 

Denby  Trucks  have  become  noted  for  a  super-service — 
a  remarkable  freedom  from  expensive  replacements 
or  exasperating  breakdowns. 

That  is  because  Denby  construction  is  thorough.  The 
factor  of  safety  in  the  smallest  bolt  or  rivet  is  as  great 
in  proportion  as  in  the  wonderful  Denby  internal-gear 
axle  itself. 

It  is  when  you  look  beyond  mere  specifications  or 
"talking  points"  that  the  reasons  for  Denby  dominance 
become  clearly  apparent. 

Four  models,  with  body  and  chassis  modifi- 
cations to  fit  any  business. 

%  ton       (with  open  express  body)  $  890 

1  ton          (chassis  only)  1475 
1 '/a  tons    (chassis  only)  1685 

2  tons       (chassis  only)  1985 

Your  local   Denbyman    has    some  data   that 
will  interest  you. 

DENBY  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

411   Holbrook  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Big  $20ffer-KEITH'S 

"  "iiwaj    The  magazine 
T^f  forborne  build- 
er.s,  the  recog- 
nized author- 
ityonplannini?, 
building    and 
decoratinp:  Ar- 
tistic   Homes. 
Each  number 
contains?  to  10 
Plans  by  lead- 
ing architects.    Subscription  $2.    Newsstands,  20c 
copy.  12  big  bouse  building  numbers  and  your  choice  of 


KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUILDER 

176    riana    costing    below    $GnnO 
125        "  "  oviT     jbUUU 

lUO        ■■        Cemi-nt  and  Brick. 
50  Garaffea,  40  Duplex  and  Flata. 

Any  one  of  these  $1  Plan  Hooks  FYee  ivith  a  year*  e  subeeriplion .  $S. 

-KEITH'S,  861  McKniKhtBldK.,  Minneapolis.  MInn.-I 


140  Bunsralowe  and  Cottagea 
104  i'lans  of  CottuKes. 
125      "        cstg.  below  $4000 
176 t5000 


The 
NOTOR 
OIL  that's] 

Clean 


Pure  r^rma.Crudc 


Sioiehe 


'TIONA  OlLCO.,BINGHAMT0M,W."r.V 


Rider  AGENTSWanfed 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  191S 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle  Write  for  out 
special  iiff,  r  du  tt  suiiiple  to  Introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 

days' trial.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 

particulars  of  moat  marvelous  offer  ever 

made  on  a  bicycle.    You  will  be  astonished 

'''«"J'I.'°^  prices  and  remarkable  termt, 

94  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  In  Hanger 

bicycles.    Most  complete  line  In  America. 

^  Other  guaranteed  models  $11.95,  (U.76and 

$17.60.    A  few  good  second-hand  blcyclea 

f  taken  In  trade,  83  to  $8  to  clear. 

Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts    and  all 
bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy 
_.— -.     "'"i'' /""  Kct  our  catalog  and  offers,    lyrite  Now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO,  DEPT.  R  172,  CHICAGO 
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Wayside,  Amsterdam, 
Bucks,  England 

{It  *s  the  Address  of  a 
Pipe-Smoker) 

Gentlemen  ; 

After  a  many  years'  liunt  for  the  perfect 
tobacod.  I  have  Uitelv  come  across  your 
Edgreworth  I'hijr  Slice,  and  thousii  so 
many  miles  away  from  you  feel  tliat  I 
must  really  drop  you  a  line  in  gratitude 
to  thank  you  for  same.  "Edgeworlh" 
is  a  frreat  tobacco:  its  nutty,  natural 
flavor  never  pulls  on  one's  palate  and  it 
never  bites  the  tongruc.  My  quest  is  over: 
1  have  found  the  perfect  smoke  and  I 
•want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  skill 
and  experience  that  led  to  its  evolution. 
I  have  only  two  grrumbles  to  register 
agrainst  it:  firstly,  too  many  friends  want 
to  borrow  a  pipeful:  secondly,  one  is 
tempted  to  sit  up  too  late  at  nifrlit  just  to 
have  another  pipe,  thereby  leading  to  late 
hours  and  increased  consumption  of 
"baccy." 

Yours  sincerely, 

Victor  Pitt  Kethley. 

You  would  probably  not  guess  in  three 
tries  what  we  think  the  most  important  sen- 
tence in  this  letter. 

It  is  the  one  that  say.s,  "I  have  lately  come 
across  your  Edgeworth'"  etc. 

Now  here  is  a  man  who  has  smoked  a  pipe 
for  yeai'S,  who  uses  the  expression,  "my 
quest,"  in  referring  to  his 
purchases  of  pipe  tobacco. 
He  "comes  across"  Edge- 
worth  and  likes  it  so  well 
he  writes  us  a  letter  prais- 
ing it. 

We  want   more  people, 
you   and  a  lot  of  others, 
to  ' '  come  across" 
Edgeworth,     and    to 
make    that   easy    we 
offer  you  a  free  sam- 
ple, or  samples,  since 
Edgeworth    is    made 
in     tM'o     forms. 
Our  problem    is 
not  to  get  smok- 
ei^s    to  believe 
Edgeworth   is    a 
great  tobacco, 
but  to  get  them 
to  try  it  and  discover  its  merits. 

Send  us  your  name  on  a  post  card.  Men- 
tion the  name  of  a  tobacco  store  you  patron- 
ize; we  will  mail  you  a  sample  of  Edge^vorth 
Plug  Slice  and  EdgeAvorth  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgewortli  Plug  Slice  and  i^dgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  differ  only  in  form.  The  Plug 
Slice  comes  pressed  into  flat,  oblong  slices 
that  you  rub  up  in  j'our  hands  before  putting 
in  your  pipe.  The  Ready-Rubbed  is  already 
prepared  for  the  pipe. 

Samples  of  both  will  be  sent  j'ou  on  request. 
Ask  for  them. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket-size  tin,  ,>0c  for 
large  tin,  .fl.OO  for  handsome  humidor  pack- 
age. Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  loc,  -260,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer 
can  supply,  but  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
all  dealers  have  it. 

Write  to  Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  5  South  21st 
Street,  Ridimond,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobacco, 
including  the  well-known  Qboid — granulated 
plug — a  great  favorite  with  smokers  for  many 
years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants— ^  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edge\\()rth,  Larus  & 
Bro,  Co.  Mill  gladly  .send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at 
same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


public  schools.  Then  "wp  need  the  second 
na\ y  in  the  world  in  power  and  speed,  and 
need  it  by  1920;  but  appropriations  should 
be  made  on  a  basis  which  will  prevent  mis- 
takes of  the  past." 

In  the  view  of  the  Columbia  Herald- 
Stot(\s»ian  Ave  should  have  an  active  stand- 
ing army  of  oOO.OOO  and  tlie  Navy  should 
be  the  equal,  if  not  superior,  of  any  world- 
Power.  Incidentally,  this  journal  remarks 
that  "the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  increasing  each  year  and  must  some  day 
be  protected  from  jealous  Powers  who  are 
now  losing  their  trade  because  of  the  pres- 
ent war."  Good  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
military  training  in  either  army  or  navy 
offers  "a  wide  variety  of  experience  in  the 
arts  and  science  of  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing, and  that  discipline  is  rigidly  taught,"  so 
that ' '  it  would  seem  that  a  larger  number  of 
men  would  be  trained  not  only  in  milita- 
rism, but  would  be  taught  how  to  work  and 
how  to  obey  orders."  The  Boonville  Cen- 
tral Missoxiri  Republican,  however,  believes 
that  with  a  moderate  army  and  na\"y  we 
shall  avoid  militarism,  because  "  the  weak- 
ling never  carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulder." 
How  large,  then,  should  they  be?  The 
editor  replies  frankly: 

' '  I  have  no  idea.  Information  away  out 
here  is  confusing.  To  look  at  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Japan,  we  don't  need  much, 
but  when  we  think  of  Germany,  we  need  a 

H of  a  lot  of  men  and  ships.     It  looks 

foolish  to  spend  a  'billion  in  five  years'  on 
ships  that  rust  doth  corrupt,  when  that 
same  biUion  would  build  five  highways 
across  this  country  that  would  make  the 
Appian  Way  look  like  a  by-path.  As  I 
remember,  tho,  the  only  kid  I  did  not 
pick  a  fight  with  was  the  Irish  Mick  who 
I  was  sure  could  lick  me.  The  plan  for  an 
army  outlined  by  some  one  in  Harper' n 
Weekly  about  four  months  ago  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best  I  have  read.  The  idea 
there  seemed  to  be  to  take  the  energy  we 
had  been  putting  into  football  in  our 
colleges  and  making  an  army  out  of  it. 
This  probably  would  show  a  saving  in  life 
each  year,  if  nothing  more." 

The  Fulton  Gazette  claims  that  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Army  and  Na\A' 
increases  the  number  of  persons  whose 
only  business  is  war.  Yet  this  Democratic 
journal  adds  that  it  has  full  confidence 
in  the  Administration,  and  that  if  the 
I*resident  and  his  advisers  think  we  should 
undertake  preparedness  on  a  large  sc^ale 
they  AviU  ■  have  its  indorsement.  The 
Moberly  Democrat  thinks  we  can  make  all 
preparations  necessary  with  the  money 
we  are  now  spending,  but  the  Springfield 
Leader,  which  favors  an  army  of  250,000, 
and  a  navy  sufficiently  large  to  protect 
us  against  any  Power  on  earth,  frankly 
admits  the  peril  of  militarism,  but  is  con- 
vinced we  should  be  pr(>pared  nevertheless. 
Merely  for  defense  let  our  Na\^^  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  .says  the  editor  of  the 
Aurora  Advertiser,  and  let  it  be  a  help  at 
aU  times  to  the  merehant-serAace  and  the 
business  and  consular  service  of  the 
nation.  As  to  tho  Army,  if  it  is  to  be 
managed  as  at  present,  this  observer 
would  not  favor  an  increase  of  more  than 
double,  but  he  adds  I  hat  "if  the  Army 
can  be  used  in  times  of  peace  in  some 
Governmental  constructive  work,  allowing 
time  oft"  for  drills,  etc.,  and  paying  rxtra 
for  the  time  used  in  such  work,  the  number 
nuiy  be  enlarged  to  include  all  the  un- 
employed of  \he  nation."  Adequate  defense 
is  favored  also  by  the  Carthage  Press, 
Avhich  thinks  that  we  should  have  an  armv 


of  300,000  or  more,  with  a  large  body  of 
trained  reser^-es,  that  our  Na'vy  should 
be  powerful  enough  to  defend  our  grea,t 
coast-line,  "give  a  diplomatic  demand  from 
Washington  some  power  and  effect,"  and 
maintain  this  country's  rights  on  the  sea. 

Kansas 

The  Topeka  Capital,  owned  and  edited 
by  Governor  Arthur  Capper,  believes  the 
Aj*my  is  large  enough  at  this  time,  and 
while  we  do  not  need  a  large  navy,  modern 
equipment  should  replace  that  which  is  out 
of  date.  Further,  the  people  of  the  W^est 
are  not  for  a  preparedness-program  be- 
cause "we  are  already  spending  enough 
and  want  more  for  our  money  than  we  have 
been  getting  in  the  past."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  says  we  need  an  army 
of  200,0(W  and  the  largest  navy  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  militarism 
if  our  increases  in  defense  are  "properly 
handled."  The  Atchison  Globe  reports  that 
the  majority  of  intelligent  citizens  in 
northeastern  Kansas  believe  in  reasonable 
preparedness,  and  that  it  has  heard  from 
many  representative  citizens  the  opinion 
that  an  army  of  200,000,  backed  by  a 
thoroughly  efficient  National  Guard,  would 
be  adequate.  These  citizens  also  favor  a 
large  and  modern  na\"j',  the  second  largest 
in  the  w'orld,  but  they  see  no  occasion  for 
an  effort  to  A\Test  sea-supremacy  from 
Great  Britain.  While  the  feehng  in  this 
section  is  that  too  many  professional  army 
men  might  bring  about  a  militaristic 
condition,  yet  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  the  figures  aTiOve  named,  and  this 
journal  adds  that  while  "most  Kansas 
citizens  do  not  object  to  paying  the  cost  of 
reasonable  protection,"  they  are  "disturbed 
over  stories  of  reckless  extravagance  in  both 
Army  and  Navy." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
militarism  becoming  a  menace,  whether 
adequate  measiu-es  are  taken  or  rejected, 
observes  the  Atchison  Champion,  which 
believes  our  Army  should  be  large  enough 
for  a  first  line  in  case  of  defense,  in  case 
of  invasion,  which  is  "extremely  unlikely." 
Then  we  should  have  the  second  navy 
of  the  world,  and  "not  a  poor  na\y^  at 
that,  because  it  is  the  one  branch  of  otir 
armed  forces  to  be  relied  upon  most  in  ease 
of  war,"  and  because  "a  lai^e  naA'y  is 
worth  the  price  in  advertising  the  nation  in 
foreign  ports."  Nor  do  the  L<^ven worth 
Times  or  The  Post  of  that  city  fear  mili- 
tarism, if  the  increase  in  our  defense  is  rea- 
sonable. Approval  of  the  Administra- 
tion's army-increase  program  is  exprest 
by  the  Kansas  City  Globe,  and  it  sjiys 
we  should  have  a  naAy  of  sufficient  power 
to  protect  our  coast  against  any  possible 
attack,  its  make-up  to  be  decided  by 
experts.  In  the  belief  of  this  journal  "our 
scientific  board  will  soon  spring  sonn>- 
thing  new  in  naval  equipment  that  will 
relegate  the  battle-ship  and  the  submarine 
to  the  junk-heap,"  and  it  adds  that  un- 
der our  Constitution  no  harm  can  come 
to  our  nation  by  proposed  increase  of 
the  national  defense,  for  the  only  danger 
in  a  large  army  would  be  througii  misuse. 
The  LawTence  Journal  -  World  l>elieves 
that  w«'  need  most  of  all  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  officers  to  handle  the  armies  we 
might  raise  in  ease  of  necessity,  and  that  we 
should  liaA'(>  a  systent  by  which  «>\«tv  abh^ 
bodied  num  could  learn  the  rudin\t>nts  of 
military  ediu'atioii,  so  that  if  his  services 
were  required  he  would  not  be  as  a  "lamb 
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Motor  Efficiency 


Worth 

how 

much? 


REDUCED 
CARBON    DEPOSIT 


INCREASED 
POWER 


GREATER    OIL 
MILEAGE 


Motor  efficiency  de- 
pends largely  upon  lu- 
bricating efficiency  and 
that  means: 

Reduced  carbon  deposit. 

More  mileage  fro7n  your 
gasoline. 


That  oil  was  specified 
for  your  motor  after  a 
careful  scientific  analysis 
of  its  lubricating  require- 
ments by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed,  a 
copy  of  our  complete  Lubri- 


NLore  mileage  from  your    eating  Chart  will  be  sent  on 


lubricating  oil. 

Increased  power. 

There  is  only  one  way 
to  experience  for  your- 
self the  benefits  from  a 


request. 

An  Economical 

Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost  you 
less  than  ^i.oo  to  fill  your 
crank-case  with  the  grade  of 


really  scientific  lubri-  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified 

cant.    That  is— ^x^ //.  for  your  car. 

•    .        ,                  ,        ,  J  The  garage  or  dealer  you 

A   simple    test   should  trade   with    has    it,    or   can 

convince  you.  promptly  secure  it  for  you. 

The  Lubricating  Chart  ^f  ^im  to  empty  your 

1        .1         1  •   1  crank-case  oi  its  present  oil 

at  the  right  which  repre-  ^^^  fill  it  with  the  correct 

sents    our    professional  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 

advice,  has,  for  a  number  You  can  then  judge  for  yourself 

i  k  <-U^  c^*-^r.A         ^^^   results   in  —  increased  power, 

Ot  years,  been    tne  Stana-      reduced    carbon    deposit,   gasoline 

ard     guide     to     scientific      economy,  reduced  oil  consumption. 

automobile  lubrication.        ^V''  "^'.^^"^  this  nominal  ex- 

.  penditure  tor  you  to  discover  tor 

Opposite    your  car    you      yourself  these  continuous  benetits 

will    find  ^^°"^  using  the  oil 

•V        J  .tr^^^V.  specified  for  your 

SpeClIied  Gf'*'*^^*^^  car  by  a  company 

r.                        4-  j^a^^^mm^  whose    unques- 

tne     correct  ^fC^*-*-^  ***i^5^  tioned    standing 

oil  for  your  '<^--|^^^'^-^*^  in  engineering 

'^~'  circles  is  worid- 

motor.  ^M  ^t^lt  ^^1.—    wide.? 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
For  information,  kindly  addt'ess  any   inquiry   to  our  nearest  o'flSce. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,   -  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches : 


Detroit 
New  York 
Philadephia 


iilliliiilllWIillllllliillilllilllililililUI 


Minneapolis 

Boston 

Chicago 


Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City 


Correct    Automobile .  Lubrication 

Explanation: —  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils for  gasoline  motor  lubrication,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  tfie  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 

indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that 

should  be  used.  For  example.  "A"  means  Gargoyle 

Mobiloil   "A."    "Arc."  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

"Arctic."   etc.     The   recommendations  cov«r  all 

models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 

unless  otherwise  noted. 


CARS 


Abbott  Drtroit lArc.  Arc 

••       (8cyl)      A      A 

Apperson Arc.  Arc 

(8cyl)....,,    A      A 

Auburn  (4  cyl) A    Arc 

(ftcvl) Arc  Arc 

Autocar A    Arc 

Avery A      A 

■•■  lMod.5&C.lTon)Arc.  Arc 

Briscoe A    .^rc 

■■      (8  cyl) A     A 

Buick Arc.  Arc 

Cadillac 

•■        (8  cyl) A 

Case; A 

Chalmers Arc. 

(Model  5-40)    A 
(Model  6-30>    A 

Chandler  Six Arc. 

Chase  (air) B 

(water) .\rc. 

Chevrolet Arc 

Cole Arc 

••    (8  cyl) A 

Cunningham 

Delaunay-Belleville 

Detroiter Arc. 

•■        (8  cyl).... 

Dodge A 

Empire.. .  r 

Federal Arc. 

Fiat B 

Ford E 

Franklin \ 

Grant A 

Haynes A 

(12  cyl) A 

Hiidson. Arc. 

Super  Six A 

Hupmobile A 

I.H.C.  (air) 

"      (water,  2  cycle)    A 
"       (water.  4  cycle)    A 

Jackson Arc. 

■■       (8cyl) A 

JefTer)' A 

(Chesterfield)..    A 
Com'l — ......    A 

Kelly  Springfield A 

King 

"     (8cyl) A 

"     Com'l .Arc. 

Kissel  Kar A 

"     Com'l. ...      A 
"     (Model  48)    A 

Knox B 

•■      (Model  js) A 

Locomobile E 

Lozier A 

Marion A 

Marmon A 

Maxwell .Arc. 

Mercer. .-.  : 

"       (22-70) I.... 

"       (22-72) A 

Mitchell A 

"        (8  cyl) A 

Moline 

Knight A 

Moon  (4  cyl) 

"      (5  cyl) Arc. 

'   National A 

(l2Cyl).,,.      A 

Oakland Arc. 

(8  cyl) A 

Oldsmobile Arc 

(8  cyl)....    A 

Overland Arc 

Packard 

"        (12  cyl) A 

"       Com'l A 

Paige 

"      (6-46) Arc 

■■      (5-35  &  38)...      A 

Pathfinder Arc. 

(12  cyl)..,     A 

Peerless Arc. 

'■       (8cyl) A 

Pierce  Arrow A 

"      Com'l. . .  Arc. 

Premier., A 

Regal    Arc 

"     (8  cyl)...' A 

Renault A 

Reo A 

Richmond. Arc. 

Saxon E 

Selden.. ,  Arc. 

Simplex.,.,.,,.; A 

Stearns  Knight B 

"  •'      (8  cyl)    B 

Stevens  Duryea 

Studebaker A    Arc 

Stutz A     A 

Velie(4cyl) 

"      (6cyl) Arc.Arx:. 

White  ...-. Arc.Arc 

Willys  Knight B      A 

Winton Arc.  Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 


A 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc, 

Arc 

,\'rc 
Arc 

A 
.Arc 
,Vc 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc, 
Arc, 

B 


Arc 


A 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

Arc 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
.Arc 
Arc 
E 
Arc 
Arc, 

A 


Arc 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Air 

A 


ArcjAi 


Arc, 


Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 


Arc. 


Arc 
A 

Arc, 
A 


Arc.  Arc 


Arc 


.Arc 


Arc 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
A 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


B 
Arc; 


A 
A 

Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 

A- 

E 
Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc 

E 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc 

a' 

Arc. 

Arc". 


Arc 
Ai«. 


Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc 
Arc, 
Arc 


Arc 
Arc, 


Arc, 

Arc 

A 


Arc.  Arc 
.Arc-  .Arc. 
Arc.jArc,' 
A   Arc 


Arc, 
An. 


Electric  Vehicles  —  For  motor  bearings  and  en- 
closed chains,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  the  year 
around.  For  open  chains  and  differential,  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year  around.  Excep- 
tion— For  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure  cars  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic",  for  worm  drive  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel  gear  drive. 
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The  Purple  Ribbon 

Designates  the  Watch  you 
Will   Be  Proud   to    Carry 

The  Purple  Ribbon  around  a  South  Bend 
Watch  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  watches. 
It  is  a  reminder  which  says  to  you  every  time 
you  see  it:  This  is  a  watch  you  will  be  proud 
to  own  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  design, 
its  lifetime  accuracy  and  its  high  quality. 

South  Rend  Watches 


These  watches  are  made  in 
various  models,  sizes  and 
styles  with  a  price  range 
from    ^  16.00    to    ^100.00. 

The  new  19  jewel  Extra-Thin 
model  at  ^27.50  possesses 
features  never  before  offered 
in    any  watch    of  this   price. 

Catalog  upon  request 

South  Bend  Watch  Company 
43    Srudebaker    Street 
South    Bendj    Indiana 
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Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Sfmiles 


for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  incidents, 
quotations,  and  stories  for  illustrating  and  enlivening 
sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WH.*T    TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 


CONVERSATION 

by  Mary  Greer'Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  7sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  N.  Y. 


TiTe  Entire  Army  of  English  Speech 

over  450.000  Words  strong,  for  the  first 
time  is  mustered  for  the  service  of  man- 
Kind  in  ONE  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER— 
three -column  formation — within  the 
covers  of  one  BooK;  the  mightiest  verbal  • 
force  ever   assembled.     Command  it! 

THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  «.**...«.««. 

NEW  STANDARD  DICTIO 


Write  for  interestinR  Booklet  and  Prices 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


led  forth  to  slaughter."  Our  Navy  should 
be  strong  enough  to  guard  our  ports  and 
ships,  with  plenty  of  sea-going  submarines. 

The  Salina  Journal  would  not  increase 
the  Armj'  or  the  Na\y,  except  to  add  bat- 
tle-cruisers and  submarine-destroyers,  for 
it  regards  militarism  as  a  real  peril.  The 
Dodge  City  Glohe,  too,  argues  from  the 
experience  of  other  countries  that  it  is 
quite  unlikely  this  one  can  develop  and 
maintain  a  large  military  estabhshment 
and  keep  it  forever  inactive,  and  it  holds 
that  we  should  certainly  not  have  a  large 
army,  and  that  our  present  Navy  seems  to 
be  sufficient.  Again,  the  Arkansas  City 
News  thinks  that  our  Army  at  present  is 
large  enough,  but  would  make  it  more  effi- 
cient. Something  quite  substantial  should 
be  offered  the  men  in  the  way  of  training, 
something  that  would  be  of  use  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  as  well  as  something  that 
would  be  efficient  in  the  way  of  defense. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  our  standing  army  efforts 
should  be  among  research-work  that  would 
tend  to  remove  domestic  troubles.  As  to 
oiu*  Navy,  we  probably  need  one  as  large 
again  as  that  which  we  have,  and  our  bat- 
tle-ships and  all  other  fighting  vessels,  or  at 
least  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  them,  should 
be  constructed  so  they  can  be  transformed 
into  commercial  carriers  when  not  needed 
in  active  ser\ace,  for  we  should  "make  the 
Na\'j"  earn  its  way,  and  have  a  merchant- 
marine  operated  by  the  Government  that 
will  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental."  This 
journal,  moreover,  is  persuaded  that  we 
incur  the  risk  of  militarism  if  we  increase 
our  Army  and  Navy  with  the  idea  of  fight- 
ing a  foreign  enemy  alone,  and  it  adds  that 
"the  Army  and  the  Na^y  are  one  and  the 
same  when  it  comes  to  bringing  about  a 
peril  of  this  Idnd.  We  ought  to  have  a 
nation  which  was  too  useful  unto  itself  to 
be  preparing  to  fight  some  irnaginarj'  foe 
all  the  while.  We  would  be  crazy  with 
the  heat,  figuratively  speaking,  in  mid- 
winter." 

The  editor  of  the  Holton  Recorder  speaks 
from  experience  Avhen  he  says: 

"I  think,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, practically  unanimous  sentiment 
against  offensi\-e  warfare,  it  is  silly  to  sug- 
gest that  we,  under  any  circumstances  or 
conditions  of  which  I  can  now  conceive, 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  an  aggressive, 
mihtary  nation.  The  idea  that  we  could 
organize  an  effective  defensive  army  of  a 
million  or  more  men  inside  of  three  or  four 
weeks  to  resist  an  iuAading  force  composed 
of  veteran  soldiers  is  the  dream  of  men  who 
either  never  saw  and  know  nothing  about 
an  army,  and  would  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  an  army  and  a  mob,  or  of 
those  who  do  their  tliinking  only  along  the 
line  of  preconceived  prejudices.  I  speak 
from  experience  as  well  as  observation.  I 
entered  the  Army  in  the  spring  of  1861 
when  the  troops  were  all  new  and  raw,  and 
remained  until  ISOo,  when  the  troops  had 
become  A*eterans." 

Among  other  journals  that  advocate  suf- 
ficient increase  for  defense  and  who  do  not 
fear  militarism  are  the  Burlington  Repub- 
lican, Rttsburg  Headlight,  the  Hutchinson 
Gozelte,  and  the  Tola  Register,  altho  tho 
latter  says  that  the  chief  objection  to  all 
the  present  outcrj'  about  preparedness  is 
that  it  is  "untimely."  With  "every  pos- 
sible enemy  bled  white  and  still  bleeding," 
this  country  will  be  safer  from  attack  for 
fifty  years  after  this  war  ends  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  its  history.  While  the  Chanute 
Dailji  Trihuiir  thinks  that  we  should 
strengthen   our   .\rmy.   and  especially  our 
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Na-vy,  it  informs  us  that  the  impression  pre- 
vails "in  this  Western  country"  that  we 
should  demand  better  returns  on  money 
now  being  spent,  and  that  "we  would  now 
be  in  very  good  shape  if  we  were  getting 
value  received."  As  to  militarism,  that 
depends  on  the  size  and  manner  of  the  in- 
crease in  our  defense,  but  "dangers  along 
this  line  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  brain- 
storm agitators  under  any  system,"  and 
the  Concordia  Blade  states  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  seems  to  be  for  a  safe 
and  sane  preparedness-program,  "prob- 
ably not  as  radical  as  that  advocated  by 
President  Wilson,  and  certainly  not  similar 
to  what  is  wanted  by  Theodore  Roosevelt." 

Arkansas 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  points 
out  that  we  shall  have  more  of  militarism 
in  the  United  States  as  the  years  go  by 
because  of  our  emergence  from  our  former 
isolation  and  the  greater  part  Ave  shall  play 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  increased 
militarism  will  not  be  caused  by,  but  will 
be  the  cause  of,  a  larger  army  and  navy. 
While  it  has  no  doubt  that  a  big  army  and 
navy  will  produce  a  certain  superficial  mili- 
tarism, this  journal  does  not  believe  that  it 
will  seriously  affect  the  fabric  of  our  national 
life.  The  Helena  World  has  forebodings  of 
miUtarism  and  advocates  an  army  only 
large  enough  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Americans  on 
the  border  under  conditions  such  as  those 
now  existing  in  Mexico,  and  a  navy  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  requirements,  which  are 
"large  and  varied."  The  Harrison  Times 
also  fears  miUtarism,  and  does  not  favor 
any  increase  in  the  Army  and  Navy  at 
present;  and  the  Morrilton  Deinocrat  thinks 
that  oiu-  Army  and  Navy  are  sufficient  for 
any  occasion  that  may  arise  in  the  next 
fifty  years,  while  the  spirit  behind  the  pres- 
ent agitation,  "if  allowed  to  grow,  would 
insist  upon  war  with  any  other  country 
upon  the  slightest  provocation."  But  the 
Jonesboro  Tribune  says  that  military  pre- 
paredness does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  have  a  chip  on  the  shoulder,  and  it 
adds  that  "we  have  been  prepared  all  the 
time  to  administer  a  thorough  'licking'  to 
Mexico,  yet  we  have  allowed  that  nation 
to  trail  the  national  honor  of  America  in 
the  dust,  and  humiliate  us  more  than  any 
European  nation,  better  prepared  to  com- 
bat us,  could  hope  to  without  war." 

The  Paragould  Press  thinks  that  the 
danger  of  a  lack  of  initiative  might  in  the 
long  run  be  greater  than  the  peril  of 
militarism,  and  advocates  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  nucleus  for  a  force  of 
1,000,000  men,  and  a  navy  at  least  20  per 
cent,  more  efficient  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  while  the  ClarksviUe  Democrat 
does  not  consider  "too  much  army  and 
navy"  an  issue  as  yet,  it  would  not  have  a 
large  standing  army,  but  one  organized 
for  maximum  efficiency,  and  a  navy  of 
favorable  comparison  with  others  in  the 
world  "supported  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  service  of  the  armor-plate 
trust,  etc."  The  Fayetteville  Sentinel 
fears  no  militarism,  and  suggests  that  we 
should  have  a  navy  as  large  as  any  country 
on  the  globe,  if  not  larger,  while  The 
Re-public,  of  the  same  town,  thinks  simi- 
larly if  our  defense-increases  are  made  in 
moderation  and  properly  controlled.  Nor 
does  The  Texarkanian  think  we  need  a  large 
standing  army — not  exceeding  75,000, 
because    "American    patriotism    can    be 
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The  Clang  of  the  Engines 

hoarse  shouts— the  sound  of  running  feet.  You  awake  with  a 
start,  terror  gripping  at  your  heart,  big  with  the  image  of  the 
laddie  in  his  crib  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  And  then  you 
remember  that  you  have  built  throughout  of 

KVXTCX)  •  HOLLOW-TILE 


and  you  know  it  is  time  for  sympathy,  not  fear.  Yes,  it  was 
the  beautiful  new  house  across  the  road— whose  owner  was 
paying  a  heavy  penalty  just  for  lack  of  foresight. 

Easily  and  economically  he  could  have  built  of  fire-proof  Natco.  His  house 
would  have  been  as  beautiful  as  the  one  above,  and  as  safe.  Natco  is  a  material 
for  all  buildings,  even  the  least  expensive.  Its  quality  accounts  for  its  wide  use 
in  great  skyscrapers  and  structures  where  only  the  best  is  tolerated.  But  its 
economy  of  construction  makes  it  available  for  the  most  inexpensive  types  of 
buildings — and  for  your  home,  where  safety  and  comfort  come  first. 

The  wise  man  who  thinks  of  building  finds  out  about  Natco.  It  is  more  than 
a  fire-proof,  sound-proof  and  temperature-proof  modern  material  which  lends 
itself  wonderfully  to  beautiful  construction. 

It  IS  a  service — free  to  all  architects,  builders,  engineers — and  to  you.  Send 
today  for  the  book  "Natco  Houses" — enclosing  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Natco  saves  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Let  it  save 
and  serve  you. 

NATIONAI.-  FI1R1=  •  PRC5)I=ING  •  C07V\PAN^/ 

292  FEDERAL  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

23  Factories  Throughout  the  United  States.  Also  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


CAMOE 
BOOK 
FRtE 


Canoeing  makes  you  "hungry  as  a  bear'^puta  color 
in  your  cheeks,  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  strength  in  your 
body.  Own  a  Kennebec.  Book  tells  about  Kennebec 
paddling, sailing  and  motoring  models.  Describes  per- 
fect style, greatspeed, strength, lightness. Write  now, 
Kenuebec  Canoe  Co.,    60  R.  K.  Sq..  Watervllle,  Me. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


l^ook  at  these  bargains  I  Typewriters  Rebuilt 
in  our  own  Factories.  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $65  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Brand  new  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $45 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalosr  describink: 
tliem.     Brancli  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AHERICA.N  WKITINti  MACHI.NE    Co.,  lor.,  345  Broadway.  N.  ¥. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  hocomcs 
plaiu  to  the  man  or  woiiiaa  who  investigates. 


Europe's  Peace  Envoys 


The  international  public  is  even  now  searching  out  the 
men  who  will  represent  their  nations  in  the  great  peace 
conference  that  will  end  Europe's  awful  war.  Here  is  an 
absorbing  book  which  will  give  you  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  diplomats  of  all  the  belligerents — their  per- 
sonal force  and  ambitions. 

Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

By  Princess  Catherine  RadziwIII 

The  autlior's  family  connection  with  the  reigning 
Romanoffs  of  Russia  has  made  possible  a  personal  famil- 
iarity with  the  Rulers  and  St.Ttesmcn  of  all  Europe.  She 
discloses  each  one's  influence  as  it  was  exerted  for  or 
against  prccipitatinf;  the  war  and  describes  how  their 
individual  personalities  affect  the  warand  possible  peace. 
She  compares  and  explains  recent  diplomatic  conduct  of 
all  the  nations  and  discus,ses  possible  representatives  at 
the  peace  conference.  A  bookfullofinsidesecrets  of  diplo- 
matic Europe.  Illustrated  with  beautiful  photogravures. 

A  large  Imok,  dolli  hound.  $J..5o;  by  mail  $2.66. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yort 
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Nine  Miles  of  This— and  Scarcely  Scratched! 


Here  are  the  world's  toughest  tires  carry- 
ing material  up  one  of  the  world's  stiffest 
trails  to  build  the  world' s  biggest  telescope ! 

Such  a  world-beating  accomplishment  required 
tires  that  could  stand  the  strain  of  a  nine-mile 
pull  on  a  stiff,  winding  grade,  carrying  a  13-ton 
steel  girder,  over  a  grinding  granite  road. 

The  equipment  was  37x5  tires  on  front  wheels; 
43x6  duals  on  rear  —  Firestone  Hard  Base 
Removable  Tires.  Firestone  endurance  was 
essential — and  unfailing  in  the  pinch.  Skidding 
was  a  danger  to  be  provided  against — so  the  ex- 
perts chose  Firestones  for  the  sure,  steady  hold. 


Frequent  stops  and  starts  on  sharp  grades 
subjected  the  tires  to  strains — made  worse 
by  the  tremendous  overhang.  Much  of  the  time 
the  entire  weight,  including  girder  and  truck,  of 
16)^  tons  rested  on  the  rear  tires  alone.  Write 
for  illustrated  folder  of  this  interesting  event. 

DEALERS — Your  customers  will  appreciate  the 
quality  of  Firestone  service.  Tell  them  that  our 
expert  advice  is  theirs  free. 

FIRESTONE  Trailer  Tires  ^^^S^SSStU 

strength  is  invaluable.  Truck  Tire  Class  includes  Side 
Wire,  Pressed-On,  Removable  and  Clincher  types  — all 
sizes.     Write  for  information. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers"  Akron,  Ohio — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

^t^C^lOtlC  Truck  Tires 
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depended  on  in  emergency  to  put  into  the 
field  2,000,000  men,  who,  with  ninety  days' 
training,  will  be  the  best  fighters."  But 
our  Navy-  should  be  the  largest  and  strong- 
est in  the  world.  Such  rational  prepared- 
ness does  not  mean  militarism  nor  tend 
to  foster  it,  according  to  this  journal,  and 
the  Blythe"\dllo  Conner,  which  upholds  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  his  preparedness 
policy,  says  that  we  should  have  a  navy  as 
large  as  we  can  maintain  without  bank- 
rupting the  country".  In  the  view  of  the 
Fort  Smith  Times-Record,  experts  should 
decide  upon  the  increase  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  which  unquestionably  should  be 
much  larger  than  at  present. 

Oklahoma 

"The  common  sense  of  the  American 
people,  true  to  traditional  ideals,  will  take 
care  of  these  questions"  of  increases  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  observes  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman,  which  favors  a  navy  sec- 
ond to^none  except  England's,  and  an  army 
only  a  Uttle  larger  than  at  present,  with, 
however,  a  larger  number  of  officers.  We 
need  no  increase  in  our  standing  army, 
remarks  the  Guthrie  Leafier,  but  oiu"  Navy 
should  be  "built  up  to  the  first  Power,  in 
which  ease  there  is  decidedly  no  danger  of 
militarism."  There  is  no  danger  even 
with  a  na\^'  as  large  as  England's,  in  the 
view  of  the  Muskogee  Phcenix,  which  would 
have  a  regular  army  of  .500,000  with 
reserves  of  1,000,000,  and  believes  that 
every  man  physically  able  should  be  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  military  training.  The 
Lawton  Constitution  believes  we  should 
have  an  adequate  army  and  navy,  but 
admits  there  is  danger  of  militarism  "in 
overplajiug  either."  The  McAlester  Neivs- 
Capilal  says  that  there  is  less  reason  for  a 
large  army  and  na\'y  now  than  there  was 
before  the  European  War,  and  it  sees  no 
peril  of  militarism  in  any  increases  that 
may  be  made  in  our  defense,  but  it  adds: 
"Our  people  should  not  be  stampeded,  and 
the  world  should  not  lose  the  splendid 
moral  example  of  this  nation." 

Among  the  journals  that  do  not  fear 
militarism  in  the  case  of  a  reasonable 
increase  of  our  defense  are  the  Altus 
Times,  the  Sulphur  Democrat,  the  Bartles- 
ville  Enterprise,  the  Alva  Kevieiv-Courier, 
and  the  Hobart  Democrat-Chief.  But  the 
Chickasha  Star  objects  to  an  army  larger 
than  we  have  at  present,  for  "the  people  of 
the  great  agricultural  States,  where  every 
boy  is  taught  to  handle  a  gun,  see  no  need 
of  a  large  standing  army,"  but  it  does 
beUeve  in  a  na\'y  large  enough  to  protect 
our  coast.  In  the  view  of  the  Tulsa  World, 
the  increase  in  our  Army  should  not  be 
stinted,  pro\'ided  only  that  no  resort  to 
conscription  be  contemplated  "unless  to- 
meet  a  desperate  emergency  after  all 
methods  of  enlistment  have  proved  in- 
adequate." We  should  liave  a  naval 
force  of  sufficient  strength  to  cope  with 
any  naval  Power  afloat,  and  it  can  see 
no  danger  in  militarisin  "no  matter  how 
stupendous  the  program  to  be  carried  out." 

Suppose  there  is  some  peril  of  milita- 
rism, says  the  Durant  News,  which  ad- 
vocates adequate  defense  to  be  determined 
by  expert  military  strategists  and  not  by 
purely  political  appointees,  "unless  this 
nation  has  the  force  with  which  to  make 
its  moral  suasion  felt,  if  necessary,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  our  desires  will  not 
be  ignored  and  overridden  by  ambitious 
nations,  seeking  territory  for  expansion  of 
their  own  industry  and  power."     A  man 


who  constantly  carries  a  gun  is  more  in- 
clined to  look  for  something  to  shoot  at 
than  one  who  does  not,  says  the  Ada  Xeivs, 
which  recommends  a  larger  army  and  a 
larger  National  Guard,  but  not  n\uch  of  an 
increase  above  the  naval  i)rograms  of 
several  years  past,  unless  perhaps  in  the 
matter  of  submarines  and  the  a^^ation 
corps.  The  Vinita  Leader  also  speaks  of  the 
man  ^vith  a  gun  as  being  most  likely  to  act 
the  role  of  the  swaggering  bully,  and  it 
thinks  250,000  is  enough  for  our  Army, 
tho  we  should  have  twice  as  many  ships  as 
now,  a  few  to  be  constructed  each  year. 
But  the  Idabel  Democrat-Record,  which 
would  have  an  army  and  navy  only  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  peace  and  protect 
American  interests  at  home  and  abroad, 
positively  fears  militarism,  and  adds  that 
iu'  its  behef  militarism  in  Germany  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  war  in  Europe.  The 
El  Reno  Democrat  puts  its  verdict  con- 
cisely as  follows:  "Millions  for  defense — 
mines,  submarines,  etc.;  but  not  one  cent 
for  floating  forts — battle-ships  which  change 
styles  as  often  as  a  woman's  bonnet." 
And  we  hear  from  The  Wagoner  County 
Democrat  that  it  has  not  "any  very 
definite  ideas  of  just  how  far  we  should  go 
in  the  way  of  preparedness,"  but  that  it 
is  trying  to  occupy  a  middle-ground,  and 
it  adds  that  "as  a  straight  party  Demo- 
crat we  are  standing  figuratively  midway 
between  the  powder-mills  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua platform." 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES  AND 
PACIFIC  COAST 

Colorado 

The  Pueblo  Star-Journal,  which  advo- 
cates an  arniy  of  not  more  than  250,000 
men,  and  a  navy  50  per  cent,  larger  than 
at  present,  with  a  merchant  marine,  to  be 
used  by  the  Government  in  case  of  war, 
says  that  the  peril  of  militarism  would 
"depend  upon  the  character  of  the  men  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,"  and  adds 
that  "military  men  would,  of  course,  tend  to 
create  a  condition  throughout  the  counti-y 
in  keeping  with  their  poUcies."  But  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain,  which  sees  no  such  men- 
ace, also  favors  an  army  of  250,000,  or  such 
number  as  may  be  determined  by  compe- 
tent military  and  political  authorities,  while 
for  the  Navy  we  need  "forty-eight  first- 
class  battle-ships,  sixteen  in  the  Pacific,  and 
thirty-two  in  the  Atlantic,  to  be  built  as 
rapidly  as  mechanical  and  financial  reason- 
ableness will  permit."  In  addition  to  the 
quota  of  250,000  mentioned  by  the  two 
journals  just  cited,  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  would  have  this  standing  army  sup- 
plemented by  a  trained  reserve  of  1,000,000 
or  more,  and  a  navy  second  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  while  50  per  cent,  stronger 
than  that  of  either  Germany  or  Japan.  As 
to  miUtarism,  we  read  that  "the  nation  is 
in  peril  if  it  fails  to  make  substantial  in- 
creases without  further  delay.  It  would 
be  powerless  to-day  to  resist  an  invasion 
even  by  a  second-rate  Power.  The  'peril 
of  militarism'  is  a  figment  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
imagination." 

Nor  does  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
(Dem.)  recognize  any  such  peril,  and  it  be- 
lieves it  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Colorado  when 
it  indorses  th(^  Administration's  plans  for 
military  preparedness.  Among  other  pa- 
pers in  favor  of  adequate  defenses  which 
do  not  fear  militarism  are  the  F'ort  Collins 
Courier,  the  Denver  Democrat,  The  Camera, 
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My  heart  used  to 
thump  like  a  trip  hammer!'' 

"But  no  more  of  that  since  I  smoke 
Caraids.  And!  can  smokealll  want!" 
This  IS  an  actual  conversation.  And 
this  man  is  just  one  example  out  of 
thousands. 

Everywhere  men  are  leeurnmg  the  common- 
sense  wisdom  of  smoking  mild  cigars. 


GirhrH 
Cidar     KM- 


i/Ty 


GIRARB 


The   "Broker" 

Actual  si7.o.    10c 


[?^evergets  onyournerves 

It  gives  you  a  real  Ha- 
vana smoke  wherever 
you  please  and  as  often 
as  you  please — with  no 
disagreeable  "come- 
back." No  effect  on  the 
heart  nor  the  digestion. 

TheGirard  is  made  from 
genuine  Cuban-grown 
Havana  tobacco  .Choice 
leaf  selected  by  us; 
blended  by  our  exclu- 
sive Girard  method,  and 
mellowed  by  age  alone. 

Youdon'thavetocount  your 
smokes  with  Girards.  You 
can  enjoy  them  to  the  full. 
And  all  the  time  you  keep 
the  edge  on  your  wits  instead 
of  on  your  nerves. 

All  Girard  dealers  know 
what  a  sure  friend-maker 
they  have  in  this  honest, high- 
grade  cigar.  They  know 
they  can  count  on  it  to  give 
satisfaction. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry 
Girards,  show  him  this  ad- 
vertisement. And  ask  him  to 
putthemTn  as  afavorloyou. 

IVeJake  back  ony  part  of 
the  dealer's  purchax.  And 
he  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

14  sizes 
10c  straight,  and  up 

Why  not  get  action  on  this 
today  ? 

DEALERS— 

You  ought  to  know  about  it 

If  you  are  not  handling 
Girards,  we  can  show  you 
to  your  own  satisfaction 
where  you  have  a  new  and 
gilt-edge  opportunity.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  us  for  de- 
tails.    Write  today. 

Antonio  Roig  & 
Langsdorf 

Philadelphia 

Established  1871 
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The  fixtures  in  this 
bathroom,  if  made 
of  best  quality 
enameled  metal. 
would   cost  $180.00. 


The  same  fixtures 
made  of  China  and 
Porcelain  including 
Si-vvel-clo  closet, 
cKst  $215.00.  Beauty 
nd  utility  perma- 
nent. 
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OU  can  put  intoyourbathroom,fixtures  much  cheaper 
thanTheTrenton  Potteries  Co.  closet, lavatories  and 
bath  tubs  which  are  vitreous  china  or  solid  porcelain. 

But  }ou  will  never  be  proud  of  cheap  fixtures,  and  sooner 
or  later  they  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  put  in  first  class  fixtures,  did  you 
know  that  china  and  porcelain  would  cost  you  only  about 
lo  to  2o  per  cent  more  than  good  enameled  metal  fixtures.^ 

If  you  want  a  fine  bathroom,  don't  put  The  Trenton 
Potteries  Co.  fixtures  out  of  your  mind  as  too  expensive, 
because  compared  to  the  better  grades  of  enameled  metal 
fixtures,  vitreous  china  and  porcelain  are  not  expensive  at  all. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  installation  the  same — -but  the  dura- 
bility of  pottery,  the  fact  that  it  does  not  absorb  grease, 
does  not  stain  and  will  not  crack  or  peel,  makes  it  in  nearly 
every  case  the  sounder  investment.  Your  archi- 
tect or  plumber  can  verify  this,  but  better  still 

Write  for  our  Booklet  M-13 
*' Bathrooms  of  Character" 
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THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Larsest  Makers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  U.  S.  A. 


A  System  of  Surgery 

Edited  by  C.  C.  CHOYCE,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  J.  MARTIN  BEATTIE,  M.A.,  M.D..  CM. 

The  most  modern  authority  for  all  who  need  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
present-day  surgery.  Written  by  surgeons  and  pathologists  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  practise,  every  one  of  the  50  contributors  being  an  acknowledged  specialist 
in  the  subject  he  treats. 

It  indicates  the  lines  of  operative  procedure,  but  in  place  of  detailed  descriptions  of  various 
operations,  it  gives  much  valuable  pathological,  symptomatological  and  diagnostic  data. 


For  the  Family  Physician         For  the  Specialist 


•who  may  do  no  operating  him- 
self, but  who  usually  sees  and 
cares  for  the  case  in  its  early 
stages  and  who  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  possess  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject. 


who  must  keep  fully  informed 
on  the  modern  developments 
in  surgery,  but  who  has  no  time 
for  any  reading  which  will  not 
prove  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefit  in  his  work. 


For  the  Student 

to  whom  the  wealth  of  modern, 
authoritative  data,  included  in 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  subject, 
foUo'wing  each  chapter,  repre- 
sent a  guide  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient study- 


Three  volumes  with  3,000  text  pages  which  contain  64  chapters  describing  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
treatment  and  after-treatment  of  the  surgical  conditions  and  diseases  met  with  in  general  practise  and  in  special 
surgery,  livery  monograph  is  vital  and  contains  no  deadwood.  Over  i  ,000  illustrations,  practically  all  original, 
including  many  color  plates. 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE   ON   REQUEST 

Investigate  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  such  authorities  as 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphi.i.     This  is  a  work  you  need. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


The  News,  and  The  Herald,  of  Boulder, 
The  first-named  of  this  -trio  favors  the 
Administration's  naval  program,  while  the 
second  would  put  reliance.,on  the  judgment 
of  such  military  experts  as  General  Wood 
and  General  Scott,  and  would  have  such  a 
navy  as  Rear-Admiral  Fiske  believes  in, 
not  such  as  Josephus  Daniels  advocates. 
The  editor  of  The  News  does  not  fear  mili- 
tarism, because  he  has  too  much  faith  in  the 
American  people,  and  claims  that  "Ger- 
many prepared  for  war,"  while  the  editor  of 
The  Herald  wants  a  requisite  army  "as  a 
matter  of  self-protection  and  aggression 
only  when  aggression  means  defense,"  and 
a  navy  "large  enough  to  cope  with  En- 
gland so  as  to  be  free  from  her  vicious 
dictation  and  snubs." 

New  Mexico 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  recommends 
an  army  of  about  300,000  with  a  reserve  of 
1,000,000,  and  a  navy,  large  enough  to  meet 
"successfully  any  other  navy  in  the  world," 
but  the  Tucumari  Sun  thinks  our  present 
army  is  large  enough,  and  says  decisively 
that  there  is  danger  of  militarism  in  any 
increase.  The  Roswell  News  also  admits 
this  "vast"  peril,  but  says  it  is  one  that 
"seems  to  be  forced  upon  us  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils."  This  journal  would  have  an 
army  of  100,000  regulars  and  a  mihtia  of  1,- 
500,000,  and  it  favors  a  three-months'  win- 
ter service  for  the  militia,  at  regular  army 
pay  every  winter,  and  the  location  of  a 
national  military  school  in  each  State,  with 
free  competitive  scholarships.  It  also  in- 
dorses the  Administration's  naval  program. 
This  nation  should  maintain  an  army  and 
navy  of  such  proportions,  observes  the 
Clovis  Journal,  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try will  feel  a  great  sense  of  security  for  the 
future,  and  it  adds  that  if  "the  Powers  of 
the  world  continue  to  resort  to  militarism, 
this  nation  must  adhere  to  that  cour.se  of 
procedure,  or  be  subjected  to  a  humiUation 
such  as  history  has  never  recorded." 

Arizona 

We  hear  from  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Ga- 
zette that,  after  full  and  careful  study,  it 
approves  the  Administration's  plan  of  pre- 
paredness. Nor  does  it  see  any  peril  of 
militarism,  while  The  Arizona  Republican, 
of  the  same  city,  also  holds  the  latter  view 
and  speaks  for  a  peace-footing  army  of 
250,000  and  a  system  of  military  training 
similar  to  that  of  Switzerland.  As  to  our 
Navy,  this  journal  says  that  "we  should 
have  at  least  45  battle-ships,  including  those 
of  the  present  type,  10  cruiser  battle-ships, 
50  cruisers  of  all  classes,  100  submarines, 
200  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats."  The 
Tucson  Citizen  (Rep.)  favors  the  General 
Staff's  plan  for  the  Army  and  the  Admin- 
istration's naval  plan  covering  a  five-year 
building-program,  and  the  Yuma  Exam- 
iner (Ind.  P*rog.)  says  that  it  is  in  exact 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  ex- 
Secretary  Garrison  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Flagstaff  Coconino  Sun  be- 
lieves the  American  people  are  too  prac- 
tical to  permit  such  a  peril  as  mililarisni 
to  arise,  and  it  informs  us  that  "there 
seems  to  be  a  well-defined  demand  for  pre- 
paredness in  this  section."  At  tlie  least 
calculation,  according  to  this  journal, 
we  should  have  an  army  of  5(X),()(K),  with 
as  large  a  reserve  as  possible,  this  total  to 
serve  only  as  a  luiclous  around  which  an 
army  could  be  built  up  rapidly  in  c^\so  of 
need.  Aloreover,  our  Navy  should  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  with  the  Army. 
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Nevada 

The  Reno  Nevada  State  Journal  sees  no 
peril  of  militarism,  and  thinks  that  as  the 
United  States  is  preparing  for  defense  and 
not  for  aggression,  the  nation's  chief  reli- 
ance must  be  its  Navy.  Yet  a  fully 
equipped  and  trained  army  of  a  million 
men,  that  could  be  called  quicldy  to  the 
colors,  is  none  too  large  for  this  people. 
About  a  quarter  of  this  number,  as  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  to  form  a  powerful 
defensive  and  offensive  force,  would  be  suffi- 
cient as  a  standing  army.  In  addition, 
some  method  should  be  devised  for  train- 
ing all  able-bodied  youths  in  the  use  of 
arms  under  conditions  of  actual  warfare. 
This  journal  holds  that  the  European  War 
has  proved  the  submarine  the  most  deadly 
weapon  at  sea  to-daj%  and  claims  that  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  submarines  avail- 
able, no  enemy-fleet  of  battle-ships  and 
transports  could  reach  our  shores.  We 
should  have  200  such  submarines,  and 
dreadnoughts  and  battle-cruisers  enough 
to  convey  om*  transports  in  safety,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  send  troops  to  meet  an 
enemy  outside  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  deal  with  an  enemy-fleet  that 
might  succeed  in  eluding  the  submarine- 
lines  of  defense. 

That  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  Navy  than  to  the  Army,  moreover,  is 
the  view  of  the  Elko  Free  Press,  which 
notes  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
present  war  that  with  any  sort  of  land- 
protection  it  is  impossible  for  armed  ves- 
sels to  make  a  landing  and  capture  a  posi- 
tion, and  altho  this  journal  appreciates 
that  we  need  a  larger  standing  army  than 
we  have,  it  does  not  favor  "the  proposals 
of  the  militarists,"  whose  claims  are  that 
"1,000,000  or  5,000,000  armed  men  are 
necessary  to  keep  peace."  It  would  en- 
large our  military  schools  so  that  if  occa- 
sion arises  the  men  trained  in  them  could 
take  charge  of  volunteer  companies.  Just 
because  there  is  danger  of  militarism,  says 
this  journal,  the  increase  in  our  Navy  and 
Army  "should  be  made  very  slowly  and 
the  size  of  both  kept  down  to  the  very 
lowest  possible  point."  But  the  Winne- 
mucca  Silver  State,  which  advocates  an 
armj'  large  enough  to  repel  invasion,  and 
a  navy  the  most  efficient  of  any  in  the 
world,  says:  "After  the  present  European 
War  has  been  settled,  the  United  States 
will  be  forced  to  either  disavow  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  or  fight.  It  can  not  pursue 
its  Mexican  policy  of  'watchful  waiting' 
f\irther." 

Utah 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram.  (Ind.)  believes 
that  "if  we  increase  om*  Na\'y  to  equal 
any  force  on  earth,  and  adopt  universal 
compulsory  military  service,  with  only  a 
standing  army  of  250,000,  there  is  no  peril 
of  militarism."  Furthermore,  the  editor 
of  this  journal  says  of  the  cost  of  the  Navy: 
"Most  of  my  saving  from  my  salary  for 
years  has  gone  for  life-insurance,  and  I 
have  not  regretted  the  expenditure.  The 
nation  needs  the  same  kind  of  protection 
in  the  Navy."  As  to  compulsory  military 
service,  it  should  be  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  every  university,  as  it  is  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Utah  citizens  are  to  have  a  summer  training- 
camp  at  Fort  Douglas  this  year,  for  which 
the  keenest  enthusiasm  is  being  shown. 
The  Ogden  Standard  suggests  in  its  edi- 
torial columns  that  in  our  campaign  for 
preparedness.  Congress  should  be  guided 
by  a  rule  to  extract  as  nearly  as  possible* 
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CONCRETE,  stucco  and  brick  walls  are  porous.  Unless 
effectively  dampproofed,  they  absorb  rain  and  moisture. 
A  single  brick  vv^ill  absorb  a  pint  of  v^ater,  and  unpro- 
tected w^alls  soak  in  quantities  of  moisture  during  storms  and 
w^et  w^eather.  A  damp,  unsanitary  interior  is  the  first  result. 
Then  come  cracking,  crumbling  and  general  disintegration 
of  the  w^all  surfaces — especially  in  cold  w^eather  when  the 
absorbed  w^ater  freezes.  Also  the  rain  and  moisture  drive  soot 
and  dirt  into  the  pores,  so  that  the  w^alls  become  streaked, 
stained  and  unsightly. 

'thousands  oj  buildings  have  been  effectively  guarded  against  such 
deterioration,  '^hey  have  been  dampproofed,  protected  and  at  the  same 
time   decorated  and  beautified  b^  the   use  of  'Urus-Con  Stone-'^ex. 

This  liquid-cement  coating  seals  all  the  pores  and  fills 
the  hair  cracks,  becoming  an  inseparable  part  of  the  w^all. 
Hard  as  flint,  it  w^ill  not  chip,  flake  nor  peel  off,  like  paint. 
Keeps  the  building  free  from  moisture  and  also  provides  an 
artistic  flat-toned  finish — decidedly  appropriate  for  concrete,  stucco  or  hrick- 
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toneTex 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

Furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  shades 
which  give  a  soft  even-colored  effect, 
jifi.        Handsomely  illustrated  Stone  •  Tex 
book,  explaining  this  coating  in 
full,    sent  free   on   request. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Trus-Con 
Laboratories 

136  Trus-Con  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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FREE 

co^'suLTl^G 

SERVICE.— 

Our  expert  chemists  and  chem- 
ical engineers  will  advise  you 
regarding  all  waterproofing  or 
dampproofing  problems. 
Feel  free  to  avail  your- 
self of  this 
service  — 
~„^'  no  charge 
or  obliga- 
tion of  any 
kind. 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   need,  d   in   every 
Aiiierieau  Iimne  wliere  edueati.iii  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


THERE  is  just  as  much 
difference  between  Kel- 
logg'sToastedBran  Flakes 

and  ordinary  bran  as  be- 
tween any  other  finished 
product  and  its  crude  form. 

Prepared  by  the  new  method  of  the 
Kellogg  Toasted  Com  Flake  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Try  it  for  your  bran 
bread  and  muffins. 


Look  for  this  signature 


instant    information 


Compact    O'l   War,  Peace,  Commerce,  Law, 
Ready  Medicine,  History,  Philosophv,  etc. 

Reliable      — Every    Branch   of   Knowledge — 

THE   NEW   DESK   STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

8(),0(X)    tliitifrs    explained- — words,  phrases,  etc.    I,2ii0 
illustrations,  (5,(11)1)  tables  of  synonyms. 

Octavo,  cloth,  $l.nO:  ivith  Thumb-Notch  hidcr,  Sl.SO; 
Half  Leather.  Indexed,  S.i.'Z'i;  by  uiail  Vic.  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


BOOKS 
BY 


Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 


Thoughts  and  After  Thoughts 

A  volume  of  reininiscence  and 
oijinion,  full  of  philosophy,  wit, 
-iound  comment,  and  solid  sense. 
Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  .'Vuthor 
by  J.  S.  Sargent. 

i2mo,  cloth,  J1.50;  by  mail  $1.62. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court 

A  most  entertaining  volume  of  narrative  and 
discussion  concerning  the  domestic  and  dramatic 
side  of  King  Henrys  being.  Offering  much  illii 
minating  information  for  Sliakespeare  lovers  and 
players.  Cloth,  116  pages,  50c  net;  by  mail  54c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  buy  a  fire 
extinguisher  you  are 
buying  fire  protection 
— you  w^ant  none  but 
the  best. 


The 


J-M  FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

Is  the  last  word  ui  ''Safety  First 

A  perfected    fire   appliance   unequalled   for   efficiency, 
safety  and  flexibility  of  operation. 

Snuffs  out  any  incipient  fire  in  a  few  seconds  and  is 
particularly  efficient  on  oil,  gasoline  and  electric  fires 
where  ordinary  chemicals  endanger  life. 

Will  not  injure  wood,  metal  or  finest  fabric. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pump  and  aim  this  extinguisher 
at  the  same  time.    It  operates  on  compressed  air,  gen- 
erated by  a  few  strokes,  which  permits  of  easier  and 
more  effective  use  in  cramped  quarters  where  there  is 
no  room  to  operate  a  pump  extinguisher. 

Inspected,  tested  and  labelled  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc.,  and   entered  as  an 
approved  fire  appliance  by  the  National   Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters. 


15% 


Reduction  on  Automobile 
Fire  Insurance  Premiums 


The  J-M  Extinguishing  Fluid  is  supplied  in  cans  that 
list  at  $1.00,  Each  can  contains  sufficient  liquid  to  fully 
charge  one  extinguisher.    Liquid  is  non-deteriorating. 

Ask  to  see  this  new  and  better  fire  extinguisher  at  your 
dealer's  or  write  nearest  Branch. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

Boston  Chicago  Cleveland         Detroit  Milwaukee 

New  York      Philadelphia      Pittsburgh      St.  Louis      San  Francisco 

THE  CAN/fDIAN   H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto  Mont'real  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

50  Branches  Service  Stations  in  all  large  cities 


COVERS  _ 

THE  CONTINENrv^ 

Serves  more  people  in  more 
wa^s  than  any  Institution 
of  its  k.ind  in  the  world. 

I 


Practical  Books  .for  the  Writer,   Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  siieech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  York  Times  says:  "Tlie 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of 
Iiandy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
75C  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  75  cents;     By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin,  Growth,  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  ot  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  J1.62. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring copy,  correcting  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws,  etc.  Cloth.  75  cents  net;  by  mail,8j  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A    Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five 

Thousand  Words   Frequently 

Mispronounced 

Embracing  Engli-h.  Foreign.  Bible,  and 
Cieographical  Terms  and  Proper  Names  carefully  Pro- 
nounced. Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined.  Cloth,  750 
l>ages.  Ji.so;  by  mail.  $1.62. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

An  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  |i. 00; 
by  mail,  I1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


all  profit  from  the  manufacturer  of  war- 
materials,  in  order  to  prevent  the  building 
up  of  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  ex- 
cessive expenditure  which  would  occur  "if 
large  profits  flowed  to  private  concerns 
supplying  this  country  with  guns  and  am- 
m'unition."  From  the  Logan  Journal  we 
hear  that  200,000  should  be  a  sufficient 
army  nucleus  round  which  to  rally  volun- 
teer forces,  and  that  the  naval  program  fol- 
lowed during  the  past  several  years  should 
be  ample  for  a  nation  that  has  no  designs 
for  conquest.  More  would  be  unwise,  for 
' '  preparedness  carried  to  its  logical  consum- 
mation means  an  army  and  navy  large 
enough  to  defeat  any  coalition  that  could 
be  brought  against  us,"  and  "the  spirit  of 
militarism"  that  would  put  every  school- 
boy in  training  and  have  summer  training- 
camps  for  adults  and  adopt  conscription  is 
already  abroad  and  active,  and  that,  too, 
at  "a  time  "when  all  possible  opponents  are 
exhausting  themselves  and  beyond  hope 
of  early  recovery."  This  indicates  "either 
hysteria  or  an  organized  propaganda  by 
those  who  would  reap  profit  from  war." 

In  disagreement  with  this  view  the 
Brigham  City  Box  Elder  News  advocates 
an  army  and  na\'y  sufficient  for  defense 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. It  favors  universal  service  and  mili- 
tary training  in  high  schools,  because  it  be- 
lieves that  such  training  has  a  l)eneficial 
effect  upon  anj^  man.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
opposed  to  military  training  with  a  view 
that  we  should  become  a  nation  of  con- 
quest. Nor  does  it  fear  that  any  such 
nation  will  grow  up  in  the  land,  because 
"usually  the  man  who  has  made  careful 
preparation  against  old  age  by  sa\ing 
knows  best  how  to  spend  liis  money  judi- 
ciously." Other  journals  that  believe  in  a 
preparedness  for  defense  are  the  Pro%'o 
Herald,  the  Bingham  Canon  Press  Bulletin, 
and  the  St.  George  Washington  County 
News. 

Wyoming  and  Montana 

The  Evanston  Wyoming  Times  urges  an 
army  sufficient  to  scare  all  would  -  be 
offenders  and  a  na\'y  "large  enough  to 
induce  all  other  nations  t©  mind  their  own 
business  and  stay  at  home."  This  journal 
has  no  fear  of  militarism,  nor  do  we  find 
any  as  we  move  into  the  adjoining  Stat** 
of  Montana,  where,  in  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent, we  read: 

"The  program  of  President  Wilson  suits 
us,  but  it  should  be  speeded  up  somewhat. 
We  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  mili- 
tarism or  anything  like  it  would  fellow  the 
increase  of  the  Army  and  Na^•J'  to  the  ex- 
tent he  advocates,  nor  if  we  go  the  limit  in 
introducing  military  training  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Military  training  should  be 
as  uni\ersal  as  possible,  compulsor>'  in 
schools  and  colleges;  but  not  compulsory 
enlistment  in  the  Army.  There  will  be 
sufficient  men  volunteer  for  service  with- 
out compelling  any  one  to  enlist  in  a 
big  standing  army." 

The  bulwark  against  militarism  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Butte 
Miner,  is  a  democracy  like  ours,  in  which 
the  nuijority  rules.  This  journal  would 
have  a  navy  twice  the  size  of  that  of 
Japan,  while  the  size  of  the  Army  "dejK>nds 
entirely  u|>on  whether  the  l^nit*Ml  States 
is  to  organi/,t>  an  efficient  reservt^  forct": 
if  so,  a  standing  army  of  2r)().(KX)  to 
3(X).0(K)  should  be  sufficient,  if  baektHi  by 
a  re.stTve  of  ,")(K),(KX)  to  7r>0,00(>."  Th(> 
Billings  (lazvtle  aihocatos  an  army  built 
in    the   judgment    of   military   experts   to 
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withstand  an  invasion  of  our  shores  until 
such  time  as  an  auxiliary  civilian-force, 
trained  in  the  rudiments  of  war,  could  be 
mobilized  and  thrown  into  action.  And 
it  would  have  a  navy  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  to  protect  our  shores  against 
invasion  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
na\ies  of  other  Pan-American  nations  to 
hold  its  own  with  any  hostile  naval  force. 
As  for  militarism,  this  journal  says  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  it,  for  the  American 
people  believe  in  preparedness  only  be- 
cause they  realize  that  it  is  the  surest 
protection  against  being  forced  into  mili- 
tarism, and  we  read: 

"If  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutioii  be  the 
spirit  of  militarism,  then  this  nation  needs 
it.  The  United  States,  if  forced  into  war, 
will  be  either  an  England  or  a  France,  and 
the  time  to  determine  which  it  shall  be  is 
now,  and  not  when  the  test  comes. 

"We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  arm 
not  for  possibilities,  but  for  probabilities, 
as  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  practical  men 
who  do  not  permit  ideaUsm  to  blind  them 
to  facts." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  which  thinks  we  need  an  army  of 
150,000  and  a  navy  the  second  largest  in 
the  world,  does  foresee  militarism,  es- 
pecially if  a  large  army  is  maintained  in 
times  of  peace,  as  "it  could  only  be  done 
by  conscription  or  at  an  enormoiis  cost." 
This  peril  also  seems  real  to  the  Deer 
Lodge  Powell  County  Post,  which  believes 
our  Army  should  not  be  more  than  100,000, 
with  many  more  officers,  while  our  present 
Navy  is  "too  large  for  our  needs,"  and 
"Edison's  defense-idea  is  about  right." 

Idaho 

No  such  fear  of  militaristic  danger  is 
felt  by  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  which 
thinks  that  "one  man  in  ten,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty,  should  have 
miUtary  training,"  and  we  should  have 
officers  enough  in  the  regular  army  to 
provide  instructors.  AH  boys  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  in  schools  and  colleges  should 
receive  preliminary  mihtary  drill,  and 
"we  should  connect  our  coast  -  railway 
systems  with  branches  to  vulnerable  points, 
and  provide  war- trains,  or  dreadnoughts  on 
wheels,  for  the  rapid  installation  of  guns 
on  previously  prepared  bases."  As  for  our 
Navy,  until  the  present  war  is  ended,  we 
should  build  ships  as  fast  as  we  can  man 
them,  and  "much  wilj  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  this  war  as  to  our  naval  needs." 
According  to  the  Twin  Falls  News,  "the 
danger  of  militarism  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  greater  than  the  danger  which 
would  result  in  the  event  of  a  breach  with 
any  foreign  Power  as  matters  stand  in  this 
country  at  present,"  an  opinion  concurred 
in  by  the  Wallace  Press  -  Times,  which 
thinks  our  Army  should  be  large  enough 
for  first-line  service  or  until  raw  recruits 
could  be  put  iato  shape.  Probably  half  a 
million  would  be  ample,  this  number  to 
include  the  National  Guard,  and  our  Navy, 
in  submarines  and  destroyers,  should  be 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  in  cruisers, 
battle-ships,  and  dreadnoughts  equal  to 
the  second  largest  navy  in  the  world. 

The  Caldwell  Tribune  believes  that  we 
do  not  need  a  standing  army  larger  than 
300,000  men  at  most,  while  we  should  have 
compulsory  military  training  under  the 
direction  of  the  P^'ederal  Government,  and 
it  indorses  the  plan  outlined  by  Senator 
George  E.  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the 
Senate    Committee    on    Military    Affairs. 


Open  Express 
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Republic  Model  F 
^  Ton 

Figure  Your  Haulage  on  the 

Republic's  Low  Cost 

WHATEVER  your  line  you  can  figure 
a  big  saving  in  your  haulage  costs — 
using  the  Republic  low  costs  as  your 
basis  of  comparison.  Low  Republic  prices 
and  low  Republic  maintenance  costs  solve 
the  problem. 

There  is  a  Republic  for  everv  purpose — F — 
H  ton,  $995;  E  — 1-ton,  $1275;  A— 2-ton, 
$1575,  and  T  — 3-toa  $2350,  all  equipped 
with  Republic 

Internal  Gear  Drive 

Which  insures  maximum  power  and  tire  and 
fuel  economy.  Read  the  specifications. 
Better  construction  cannot  be  put  into  trucks 
at  any  price. 

Republics  are  built  in  the  largest  factory  in  the 
world  devoted  to  motor  trucks.  Write  for  illustrated 
folder  on  model  you  are  interested  in. 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in  Over 
300  Principal  Cities 


The   Honest 

■.,_   ___^.  Truck   at   an 

Honest  Price" 

Read  These 
Specifications 

Motor— Continental— long  stroke — 
3^x5.  Bosch  high-tensionmagneto. 
Stromberg  carburetor. 

Clutch*  and  Transmission— Ten- 
face  dry  disk.  Selective  sliding 
gears— 3  forward  and  one  reverse. 
Heat-treated  nickel-alloy  steel 
gears. 

Axles  —  Front  —  dropped-forged  I- 
beam.  Rear  —  Torbensen  internal 
gear.  Nickel-steel  gears.  Entire 
load carriedon  I-beam.  Powertrans- 
mitted  through  live  shafts  and  in- 
ternal gears  bolted  on  road  wheels. 

Springs— 'Front— 38x2K  inches,  7 
leaves.  Rear  —  52x2ii  inches,  11 
leaves. 

Tiros— Firestone— 35x3  front,  35x3^ 
rear;  or  pneumatic  tire  equipment, 
34x1^  front,  35x5  rear,  plain  tread 
Goodrich,  no  extra  charge. 

Steering  Gear— Left  side.  Center 
control. 

Frame  —  182  inches   long   and  Hi 
inches  deep  at  center.    Pressed  steel 
channel  section.     Distance  back  of 
driver,  98  inches. 
Wlieeibase    124  inches. 

Equipment  —  Oil  lamps  side  and 
rear,  horn,  tool  kit,  tool  box,  flare- 
board  express  body  9  feet  by  44 
inches. 

Electrical  Equipment  —  Westing- 
house  igniting,  starting,  lighting, 
generatmg,  $125  extra. 


Republic  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Dept    C,  Alma,  Mich. 


Internal 
Gear  Drive 


Motor  Trucks. 


GORGEOUS  GARDEN  GLADIOLI 

12  Large  Gladiolus  ltulb.s,  total  value  $1,  postpaid  30o,  2  each  Yel- 
low. Bhie.  Pmk,  Cream,  Hose.  Red,  all  named,  properly  labeled.  48 
large  bulbs.  8  of  each  color,  t.-tal  value  ?4,  postpaid  $1,  Beautiful 
book  on  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Chrysantheiuums.  FREE. 

JOE  COLEMANt  Grower,  Lexington,  Ohio. 


Aida  digestion,  makes  | 
shells,      makes       eg?B» 
makes  feathers,  makes  | 
"etreagthi    Send  for  prices  and  free  Taluable  booklet.     Write  to-day. 
The  Ohio  Marble  Co.,    SOS.ClevelandSt,,  Piqna,OhiQ  | 


SHOEMAKER'S   POULTRY 

BOOK  AND   ALMANAC  FOR   1916 

Has    200   pa^es;    with    many    colored    plates   of 

fowls  true  to  life;  tells  about  chickens,  incubators, 

^  poultry  bouses,  etc.    Price  15c.    Uoaey  back  if  nofe 

satis&ed.  C*G.6boemaker,  Buk908    Freepor^lU* 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Klelser 


A  i)ia('tic:tl  luaiiual  fur  stlf-inatriu-tiuji  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Invaluable  for  ilie  teacber,  minister,  hiisiiu-ss-man.  Cuntains  maijty 
cboiceselcetious  for  practise.  Cloth.  I>43  pn.  ^1.25  net;  pcstasre  12c. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COUPAN¥,  854-860  Fonrlh  Avenue,  New  ¥brk 


ini 


"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK. 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  SHOWING  PHOTOS  OF  MEN  WITH 

AND  withoutTHE  PERFECT   LEG  FORMS 

PERFECT  SALES  CO..  140  N.  Mayficld 
Av.,  Dept.  D,  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  III. 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 


By  John  Foster  Eraser 


"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religions  and  sober, 
whicli  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  has 
changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again,  what  he 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Eve7ii}ig-  Sun,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  the  ro- 
mance of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling;  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  whicli  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

I2V10.  Cloth.  ISTany  Illustrations,     tr.jo  net;  by  mail  $r.02 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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Ge^icden  Full 
ladioli 

/or  $100 

iy.    The  Gladiolus 

'•^  L      is  one  of  the  most 

|,  "^-^^^  satisfactory  flow- 

^^^^  ;    ers  grown  because 

jHH|^r      it  blooms  continu- 

^^m^  i  ously  when  it  is  cut 

■-^^  and  put  in  water, 

just  as  well  as  when 

in  the  ground. 

There  is  no  reason  why 
every  family  cannot  enjoy 
this  grand  flower,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from  July 
to  frost  if  you  plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month 
from  April  to  July. 

For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  75  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and  have 
received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their  merits. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have  them 
to  plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 

Write  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  "  Literary 
Digest,"  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  of 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  for  only  $L00,  prepaid  to  your 
home,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  with  our 
1916  Spring  Catalogoe. 


30  &  32  Barclay  Street 


New  York 


Do  Ton  Really  Want  the  llest  Results  From  Tour  Garden! 
THEN     USE 

-I!iE5TANDARD  INOCULATION^, 


MICM  BRED  NITROGEN  GATHfRING  BAtTtRIA 
for  CL0VERS.ALPALfA.BEAN5.»nd  OTHER  LEOIMES, 
Grow  finer  and  richer  peas,    heans  and  swt-et  pea.^  at  less  est 
and  bother.     Positive  results  from  25i'  to  50c  Bottles.      Get  our 
Free  Book  on  How  to  Inipr-ive  Youi'  Snil, 
Ear))  Thomas  Farmog;erai  Co.,         Dept.  50,        Bloomfield,  N.  .1. 


prpees 

Seeds 
Grow 

Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

P__.  OC_  we  willtnailone  packet 
ror^JCcch  of  the  following 
famous  Fordhook  Vegetables: 
Burpee's  Golden  Bantam 
Sweet  CORN,theearliestand  best 
first  early;  Burpee's  Black-Red 
Ball  Beet,  deeply  colored  fiesh 
and  fine  sweet  flavor;  BURPEE'S 
Earliest  Wayahead  Lettuce, 
the  earliest  buttcrhead  variety; 
Chalk's  Early  Jewel  Tomato, 
;ariiest  first  class  tomato  in  the  family 
garden;  BURPEE  -  IMPROVED  BusH 
Lima  Bean,  pods  are  enormous  and  well 
filled  with  delicious  beans.  250  buys  all  the 
above.  Five  collections  for  $1.00,  mailed  to 
different  addresses  ifordcred.  As  A  Compliment 
TO  THE  Ladies  we  include  with  each  collection  a 
regular  10c  packet  of  our  Fordhook  Favoritr  Asters. 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1913     ^ 

TheFortleth  Annlvemary Edition, 1«  brlKhterand 
better  than  ever  before.  It  la  mailed  free.  Write 
lor  It  today  and  kindly  mentlSn  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Building*  Philadelphia 


But  our  Navy,  in  tho  vitnv  of  this  journal, 
.should  bo  equal  in  size  and  strength  to 
that  of  any  other  in  the  world,  "Great 
Britain  not  e.xeepted."  In  the  view  of  the 
C\)tMU-  d'Alene  Evening  Press  our  Army 
should  be  sueh  that  it  could  hold  the 
country  saft^  from  invasion,  and  our  Navy 
should  be  "so  formidable  and  efficient  that 
no  Power  or  coalition  would  dare  even  to 
offer  a  threat  of  belligerency  against  us." 
Nor  is  there  any  peril  of  militarism  in  such 
a  procedure,  except  from  politics,  "against 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  can  not  be 
protected  under  the  present  system,"  and 
this  journal  urges  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  secretaries  be  trained  men,  not 
civilians,  and  not  subject  to  party  changes. 
Parenthetically  it  adds:  "The  Govern- 
ment should  make  its  own  armament  and 
ammunition  and  build  its  naval  ships  and 
militarv  aircraft." 

Washington 

The  Seattle  Times,  whose  editor  is  a 
major  in  the  National  Guard  of  that  State, 
speaks  of  the  "peril  of  militarism"  which 
is  advanced  by  the  pacifists  as  "the  sil- 
liest piffle,"  and  says  that  we  absolutely 
require  a  navy  "able  to  defend  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  the  attacks  of  the  English 
fleet,"  and  an  army  of  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion men.  Of  coiu-se,  what  we  need  and 
what  we  can  get  are  different  things,  this 
editor  goes  on  to  say,  and  "we  can  not  re- 
quire for  our  mercenary  army  much  beyond 
our  present  strength,  regardless  of  what  the 
authorization  may  be."     We  read  then: 

"However,  the  militia  pay-bill,  if  it  is 
properly  drawn,  could  give  us  a  National 
Guard  of,  at  least,  500,000  men.  The  ideal 
arrangement  would  be  a  greatly  augmented 
National  Guard  under  a  scheme  of  Fed- 
eral coordination  and  support — with  com- 
pulsory i-ervice  for  all  able-bodied  men. 
This  would  give  us  practically  the  Swiss 
system,  and  in  six  years  from  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  plan  we  would  be  able  to  mob- 
ilize one  million  trained  men  on  first  call. 
Greatly  increased  staff-arrangements  in  the 
regular  service  would  be  required  to  work 
out  mobilization- plans  and  the  problems 
of  supply,  and  greatly  increased  appropria- 
tions would  be  needed  for  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  the  necessary  depot-buildings  for 
their  storage." 

Again,  the  Seattle  Star  advocates  an 
army  of  250,000  men,  vdth  an  adequate 
reserve,  and  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world, 
to  be  "built  by  the  Government  and  not 
by  private  manufacturers."  The  Star  haF 
no  fear  of  militarism,  and  the  Spokane 
Chronicle  sees  no  menace  of  it  in  "the 
army  and  navy  of  a  real  democracy."  In 
fact,  the  spirit  of  Americanism  had  a  new 
birth  in  the  wa^'e  of  militarism  caused  by 
the  Civil  War,  which  resulted  in  the  greatest 
progress — industrial  and  moral — the  nation 
has  ever  known.  We  need  some  milita- 
rism of  this  kind  to-day — cooperation  and 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good — this  jour- 
nal goes  on  to  say,  and  we  need  military 
training  to  make  better  men  of  our  boys,  to 
improve  their  health,  to  teach  them  dis- 
cipline and  team-work,  and  to  Americanize 
all  the  foreign-born,  because  "general  mili- 
tary service  is  the  one  antidote  for  the 
hyphen."  The  Chro7iicle  advocates  a  reg- 
ular arm  J'  of  not  less  than  140,000  men,  as 
recommended  by  ex-Secretary  Garrison,  to 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  much  larger  force 
in  case  of  need.  Our  Navy,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  should  be  raised  to  the 
second  rank  not  merely  in  statistics,  which 
have  been  nullified  by  the  naval  actions  of 
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Contains  valuable  informative  articles 
written  by  experts  in  the  various  lines  of 
gardening,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  flower  or  vegetable  grower,  whether 
amateur  or  professional — whether  he  cul- 
tivates a  small  plot  of  ground,  or  acres  of 
farm-land. 

Dreer's  1916  Garden  Book  contains  588 
pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone  plates, 
besides  numberless  photographic  true-to- 
life  reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  the  best  of  the  season's  novelties. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


Dreer's  Orchid -Flowered  Sweet  Peas  — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors.  10  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per 
H  pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each 
order. 


HENRYA.DREER™'*"""* 


Philadelphia  , 
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HIC<XVS  Ilowers 

Plant  the  old-fashioned  favor- 
ites—  larkspur,   sweet  william, 
pinks,   phlox,   chrysanthemums 
and  the  others.  Buy  them  ready 
to  bloom.    Hicks-grown 
plants  are  guaranteed  to 
grow  satisfactorily. 

Write  for  beautiful  booklets^ 
**  Hardy  Garden  Flowers,"  of 
"  Home  Land.scapes  —  Trees 
that  Save  Ten  Years,"  Free. 

ISAAC    HICKS   &  SON 

BoxB,  Westbury,  Nassau  Co.,  N.Y. 


;WHte  For  hee  Book* 

^feedinjIbnltiyfiffBnlii 

Written  by  six  great  poultry  experts. 
Tells  how  they  make  big  money  out 
of  chickens.  Tells  how  Red  Comb 
feeds  quickly  develop  birds  for 
market,  laying  or  show.  Address 
EDWARDS  &  Loom  IS  CO. 
343R  N.  Elizabeth  St.,  Chlc^agO 
^Mfrs.  of  Red  Horn  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 
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The  Queen  detsThe  (hicks 


Producing  large  hatches  of  strong,  lively^ 
'chicks,  able  to  live  through  the  uncortainV 
'period  of  the  first  few  weeks  and  develop  intol 
"vigoroiis  fowls  it  pays  to  feed  and  raise.    FoultryJ 
.  men  toll  us  that  the  Queen  is  exceptional  in  this! 
.  ri'spect.  _A  perf,.'Ct  KcKulalor  and  the  proper dcKTee  of  I 
moisture  required  are  two  of  the  advantages  of  tba  Queen.  | 
Not  a  cheap  machine,  but  cheap  in  the  lon^  run.  1 

iQueen  Incubator  Co.,  176  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.l 


BERRIES,  2c.  qt. 

or    less,    fresh    from    vour   owo 
garden,  M.tv  till  October. 
COLLINS* 
Fruit  Guide.  FREE 

shows  this  remarkably  productive^ 

easily-jjrown.   Ions-season   group  of 

strawberries  aiitl  rasplx'rries  in  natural 

colors.    Only   requires  garden  space  13 

feet  square. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  Box  68,  Moorestown,  M.J. 


W'^^S'.E'' Flowers 

At  i>rices  that  will  surprise  >ou.  ^  Our 
Roses  are  famous  from  Ciwst  to  Coast. 
Krt*c  delivery  evcr>'\vhere  in  the  V.  S. 
WcaMist  you  in  planning  your  grounds,  (hiryeirs 
of  experience  at  your  seivitvfree.  Chir  inRtnie- 
tivc  oat.'tlog  will  ituide  you  in  creallnit  llieiu.wt 
artistic  and  attractive  surr<mndlni:>  whether 
yours  is  tnit  a  small  city  lotora  vast  eetalo  Writ* 
today  tor  catal.iitW 
Waitner  I'arli  \iinirry  To..  Hoi  N69.  Sidnr<  .Oliio 
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the  present  war,  but  in  fact.     And  it  should 
be  enlarged  "strictlj^  according  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  naval  officers,  not  accord- 
ing to  civilian  theories."     The  Spokesnian- 
Review,  of  Spokane,  also  thinks  we  should 
have  a  navy  larger  than  any  except  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  a  regular  standing 
army  of  200,000  men,  \\ith  universal  com- 
pulsory rajlitary  training  for  all  young  men. 
This  would  insure  the  country  against  suc- 
cessful invasion,  and  the  fact  that  "every 
family  would  have  members  subject  to  call 
to  the  fu-ing-Une"  would  keep  any    sug- 
gestion of  a  war  of  aggi'ession  from  becom- 
ing popular.     While  this  editor  favors  re- 
duction of  armaments  by  all  nations,  and 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
an  international  coiu-t,  still  he  feels  that 
"we  must  be  ready  to  supply  our  share  of 
force  to  compel  obedience  to  this  com"t." 
From  the  Tacoma  Ledger,   which  has  no 
fear  of  mihtarism,  we  hear  that  the  Navy 
should  be  increased  by  foiu*  battle-ships  a 
3ear  for  several  years  to  come,  and  that 
submarines  and  other  cooperati^'e  equip- 
ment should  be  promptly  supplied.     We 
should  have  a  regular  army  twice  as  large 
as  we  now  have,  and  the  National  Guard 
should  be  increased.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  too,   should  educate  more  men  as 
officers  to  handle  volunteers  in  case  of  need. 
Among  other  jom-nals  which  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  bring  oiu-  defense  up 
to  the  point  of  adequacy'  and  wliich  see 
no   fear   of  mihtarism    are  the  Vancouver 
Columbian,  the  Aberdeen  World,  the  Port 
Townsend  Leader,  the  North  Yakima  Her- 
ald, the  Olympia  Olyvipian,  the  EUensburg 
Record,  the  Centralia  Chronicle- Examiner, 
the  Everett  Herald,  and  the  Kelso  Kelso- 
niati.     Summing  up  the  problem,  the  Bel- 
lingham  American- Reveille  would  leave  the 
size  of  our  Army  to  experts,  while  it  favors 
a  navy  able  "to  command  obedience  to  our 
rights,  to  an  unrestricted  use  of  the  high 
seas,  and  to  repel  attack  from  any  Power." 
Any  militaristic  peril  is  tempered  by  the 
fact    that    the   American   people    are   not 
quarrelsome,  and  while  they  want  to  feel 
secure,  they  "will  never  concede  that  se- 
curity is  only  possible  through  an  over- 
whelming army  or  an  aggressi\'e  navy." 

Oregon 

The  Portland  Oregonian  (Ind.  Rep.), 
which  commends  President  Wilson's  strong 
stand  for  preparedness,  but  regrets  that  he 
has  been  so  tardy  in  reaching  this  state  of 
mind,  says  of  his  speeches  in  the  Middle 
West  that  "he  has  found  that,  however 
profound  be  the  sympathj-  of  the  people 
with  one  party  or  the  other  to  the  war,  they 
are  sound  to  the  core  when  American  rights, 
honor,  and  interests  are  concerned.  They 
have  applauded  his  presentation  of  the  case 
for  preparedness  and  have  shouted  their 
readiness  to  respond  if  he  should  call  them 
to  arms."  The  Eugene  Guard  says  that  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  will  not  be 
changed  by  the  fact  that  "as  a  pure  matter 
of  business  we  are  adequately  prepared  to 
defend  our  shore-hne  and  our  world-wide 
commerce."  This  journal  would  have  150,- 
000  regulars  in  service  in  the  United  States, 
besides  regular  troops  necessary  to  garrison 
the  Phihppine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, and  our  other  possessions.  Further, 
it  proposes  a  constantly  increasing  reserve 
until  we  have  2,000,000  men  available. 
As  to  our  Navy,  it  should  be  on  a  par  witli 
the  largest  navy  in  the  world  by  1925,  and 
by  1940  should  be  "as  large  as  the  largest 
European  navy  and  the  Japanese  Navy 


Hardy    English    Walnut    Trees 

Rochester  Grown  succeed  where  Peach  trees  are  safe  to  plant. 
Plant  an  English  Walnut  orchard  this  spriag.  We  believe  this  is  the  only  northern 
locality  where  orchards  of  English  Walnuts  may  be  seen  (containing  hundreds  of 

trees)  bearing  more  than  tvi/enty  years.  For  the  lawn  or  drive- 
way, English  Walnut  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Rochester  parks  and  streets 
cuntain  many  beautiful  bearing  trees,  producing  delicious  nuts  as 
well  as  shade. 

1^^  Fiftieth  Year  in  Busittess—Our 
Golden  Anniversary  Souvenir  Rose 
Free  witit  every  order m 

Sober  Paragon  Chestnut  Trees 

One  crop  brought  $30,000,  Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure 
or  for  decoration — plant  a  thousand  trees  or  a  single  one.  A  safe  tree 
to  plant  in  zero  climates,  or  in  hot  climates.  Succeeds  in  drought,  in 
frost,  and  in  poor  soil  and  upon  steep  hillsides — the  roughest  of  lands. 
Every  tree  we  ship  this  spring  bore  citestnuts  last 
seasoUm  We  secured  exclusive  control  of  this  variety  in  1908,  when 
we  introduced  it  and  sold  the  first  trees.  Every  year  our  stock  has 
improved,  and  we  now  have  100,000  bearing  trees  to  offer.  CAUTION  — 
Be  sure  your  trees  bear  our  metal,  copyrighted  seal  with  the  trade  mark 
name  "Sober  Paragon." 

Our  1916  Catalog  atid  Planting   Guide — Includes  Nut  Culture, 
Fruits,  Koses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.,  mailed  FREE. 

GLEN    BROS..    Inc..    Glenwood    Nursery.     1761    Main    St.,    Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Three  Cents 
a  Day 


rpHAT'S  ALL 
-L  —  just  three 
cents.  Too  little 
to  think  about. 
Too  important  to 
neglect. 

Yet  it  will  enable  you  to  .^tna-ize  yourself  and  your  family  so  as  to  pro- 
vide as  much  as  $3,250  insurance  if  you  should  be  accidentally  killed,  to 
furnish  an  income  if  you  are  disabled  by  accident,  to  supply  at  once  $250  cash 
if  you  should  die  a  natural  death.  ($50  added  to  above  payments  for  death, 
if  you  insure  while  under  40  years  of  age. ) 

Just  three  cents  a  day,  if  you  are  in  "Preferred"  occupations,  will  stand 
between  you  and  yours  and  the  want  which  often  follows  upon  the  unexpected 
loss  or  injury  of  the  bread-winner.  Don't  think  that  just  because  you  have 
never  had  an  accident  you  are  safe. 

One  of  every  seven  men  is  accidentally  killed  or  injured  each  year.  You 
can't  be  careful  enough  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  accident,  but  you  can  be 
careful  enough  to  protect  yourself  and  those  dependent  upon  you. 

>CTNA-  IZE 


Send  in  the  coupon  today  and  let 
us  tell  you  all  about  the  ^ETNA  Ten 
Dollar  Combination  Policy,  which 
gives  a  wide  range  of  protection  at 
such  low  cost.  'Let  us  tell  you  how  it 
pays  $2,000  for  death  or  loss  of  limbs 
or  sight  from  a  travel,  elevator  or 
burning  building  accident;  $1,000  for 
death  or  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  from 
an  ordinary  accident;  how  it  pays  half 
of  the  above  amounts  for  loss  of  one 
limb  or  sight  of  one  eye;  how  these 
amounts  increase  10  per  cent,  each 
year  without  extra  cost;  how  weekly 


indemnity  is   paid  for  total  and  par-  ^ 

tial  disability   from   accident ;    how  % 

$250  life  insurance  is  paid  for  death  s 

from  any  cause,  natural  or  accidental.  ^ 

If  you  already  have  accident  in-     y  W 

surance  you  need  this  policy  too.     ^  = 

If  you  have  none,  you  need  this     •^b.  W 

all  the  more.                                  ^J^/  = 

Send  in  the  coupon  and      ^  v  •'  ^ 

let  us  tell  you  what  you       *  .. •'  /  ..-'  ^ 

can  get  for  three  cents    ^          /  /'^  M 

a  day.                           ^  ~ 

^    ..•■■' 


^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  Company  in  the  world  icriting  Life,  Accident,        ^ 
Health  and  Liability  Insurance  ^ 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines.      #     ,.■''  .^ 

An  i^tna  Agent  has  a  national  advertising  . 


Ic^o-^s^ 


^-°vS- 


«>\n. 


^.^ 


=  campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time. 
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PARIS 

C/IRTERS 

No  mefal 
can  touch  you 


TIKE  most  well-dressecl 
-**^inen,  rlenry  B. 
WaltKall,  the  eminent 
Essanay    star,  wears 

RflRIS  G/IRTERS.     He  is 

just  as  exacting  about 
tke  appearance  or  his 
ankles  as  with  every 
otker  detail  of  nis  attire. 

25   and  50   cents 

Mcn-w^ko  wear  tnese  guaranteed 
garters  know  Kow  neatly,  snugly 
and  securely  tKeir  socks  are  held 
up.  TKe  name  RflRIS  is  on  tKe 
back  of  the  shield  so  you  can 
easily  identiiy  them. 

A.      Stein      6?*      Co. 

Chicai^o  New  Yo  r  k 


Heavy  chairs  may  be 
moved  about   easily   and 
noiselessly  on  Feltoid  Casters. 

Feltoid 

CASTERS— ^ti'S 

cannot  harm  your  floors  and  rugs  — 
because  they  are  made  of  a  material 
that  is  scratchless,  noiseless,  durable. 
They  last  indefinitely  —  and  keep  your 
floors  free  from  disfigurement. 

Sizes  an  J  sfylesforevery  piece  of  furni,.' -e.  At 
nepartment,  narrlware  anrl  furniture  stores*— or 
write  for  the  Feltoid  Book  No.  9,  giving;  prices 
and  sizes. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY 
Dept.  C  Uridgeport,  Conn. 


combined."  Moreover,  we  should  have 
one  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and  one  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Roseburg  Review  proposes  a 
naA'y  large  enough  to  defend  our  coasts, 
and  favors  universal  military  training  along 
the  lines  of  the  Swiss  system.  There  is  no 
danger  of  militarism  ^\^th  such  a  program, 
this  journal  thinks,  and  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian  and  the  Astoria  Astorian  \'iew 
the  matter  in  a  somewhat  similar  light. 
The  Corvallis  Gazette-Times  considers  the 
army-  and  navy-increases  asked  for  as  "un- 
reasonable," but  the  Albany  Herald  scouts' 
the  idea  of  militarism  and  advocates  an 
army  "large  enough  to  lick  the  world,"  and 
a  navy  "large  enough  to  keep  the  world 
Ucked"" 

The  La  Grande  Observer,  however,  while 
it  would  have  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  nation  and  believes  in  a  paid  State 
militia  double  the  present  size,  with  a 
material  increase  in  mihtary  schools  for 
training  officers  and  in  training  in  high 
schools,  sets  it  down  "as  a  principle  that 
we  can  not  expect  to  maintain  a  huge 
standing  army,  for  "Americans  are  not 
adapted  to  life  as  it  must  be  lived  with  a 
standing  army  during  peace-times."  So 
this  journal  says  that  reasonable  pre- 
paredness is  what  we  should  seek,  and  it 
speaks  warningly  of  the  present  seemingly 
boundless  agitation  that  "  to  a  large  extent 
is  apparently  inspired  by  munition-makers 
and  manufacturers  of  other  military  sup- 
plies." As  a  corrective,  the  Medford 
Mail-Tribune  suggests  that  we  should  take 
private  profit  out  of  war  by  gi\'ing  the 
industry  of  munitions  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  would  have  a  na^'y  only 
for  defense,  consisting  of  many  submarines, 
adequate  shore-defenses,  a  vast  number  of 
mines,  and  few  battle-ships.  As  to  our 
Army,  if  we  follow  the  course  of  our 
American  traditions  the  present  army  is 
large  enough,  but  "if  we  seek  world- 
empire"  we  need  a  huge  one. 

California 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  believes  we 
should  have  an  army  "just  large  enough 
properly  to  police  the  country,"  and  claims 
that  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  treat  the 
subject  of  our  Na\'y  as  if  we  were  menaced 
by  an  enemy,  immediate  or  prospective. 
The  editor  adds  that  "if  the  recent  state- 
ment made  in  Congress  is  true  that  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  deal  with  Mexico,  I 
should  say  that  we  need  a  na\'y  about  ten 
times  as  big  as  we  have  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  alarmists."  On  the  subject  of  mili- 
tarism this  journal  observes  that  every 
army  officer  who  has  spoken  of  increasing 
our  Army  has  urged  conscription,  without 
which  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  effect  a 
material  increase.  As  this  is  the  case, 
"there  is  no  escape  from  militarism,  which 
means  enforced  military  ser^^ce  and  all 
that  the  word  implies."  In  similar  strain 
the  Sacramento  Star  expresses  the  opinion 
that  we  need  just  enough  army  to  form  a 
nucleus  for  training  officers  and  for  quel- 
ling disorders  in  the  Philii)i)ines.  We  need 
"not  a  largo  navy,  but  a  modern  navy," 
and  we  should  "rather  maintain  navj'-yards 
and  mills  for  quick  work  in  building  war- 
craft  of  a  character 'that  would  ]n-operly 
meet  invaders."  Vhis  journal  thinks  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  militarism,  and 
points  out  that  it  is  to  be  seen  already 
in  the  high  schools,  where  pupils  are 
practically  being  drafted  into  service, 
and  in  militia  circles,  where  officers  are 
clamoring    for    extensive    enlistment    aild 


also  for  attachment  to  the  Government 
service  so  they  will  be  assured  of  regular 
army-pay.  The  San  Francisco  News 
thinks  that  compidsory  service,  whether 
universal  or  otherwise,  will  surely  imperil 
us  with  militarism,  which  it  defines  as  a 
"state  of  mind  induced  by  constant  con- 
templation of  large  military  forces  " ;  and 
the  editor  adds: 

' '  The  man  who  carries  a  gun  close  to  his 
hand  is  constantly  reminded  of  its  presence, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  uses  it.  Nations 
respond  to  the  power  of  suggestion  exactly 
as  an  individual  does.  Creation  of  a  very 
large  navy  would  not  lead  to  militarism; 
creation  of  a  very  large  army  might  well 
do  so.  A  majority  of  the  people,  I  believe, 
are  in  favor  of  adequate  measures  for 
defense  of  our  coimtry  against  foreign 
attack.  For  this  reason  a  powerful  navy 
would  be  popular.  A  large  army  would  not. 
Every  argument  I  have  heard  against 
preparedness  has  been  an  argument  against 
the  creation  of  a  great  army,  with  its  pos- 
sibilities of  aggressive,  instead  of  defensive, 
warfare." 

The  Sacramento  Bee  thinks  that  if  the 
Government  builds  its  own  navy  in  its 
own  yards  and  manufactures  all  its  owti 
munitions  of  w^ar,  there  is  no  danger  of 
militarism,  but  "if  preparedness,  however, 
is  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  process  of 
Krupping  the  nation,  then  it  will  be  an 
ever-increasing  menace."  This  journal  ad- 
vocates an  army  and  na\'y'  just  as  large 
as  is  necessary  to  protect  our  own  legiti- 
mate interests  and  worthy  citizenship 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  with  the  pro\iso 
"that  we  refrain  from  any  further  colo- 
nizing and  that  w^e  return  the  Philippines 
to  the  go\'ernment  of  their  own  people." 

There  is  no  grave  danger  of  militarism, 
avers  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  certainly 
it  is  not  so  great  as  the  danger  of  remaining 
in  our  present  condition  of  defenselessness. 
We  should  have  a  navy  just  as  large  as 
the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  considers 
necessary-  to  make  our  coasts  impregnable 
to  successful  sea-attack.  The  regular 
army  should  be  maintained  at  all  times  at 
a  strength  adequate  to  guarantee  order 
and  safety  in  our  foreign  possessions  and 
to  garrison  all  coast  and-  frontier  fortifica- 
tions now  existent  or  wliich  may  here- 
after be  established.  The  General  Staff 
of  the  Army  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  this 
journal  adds  that  its  recommendations 
should  receive  the  most  serious  and 
generally  favorable  consideration.  There 
is  no  possible  chance  of  militarism  spring- 
ing from  any  army  or  nav-y  that  the 
American  people  w^ould  permit  to  be 
established,  according  to  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Post,  which  claims  we  need  an  organ- 
ized mobile  army  hu-ge  enough  to  with- 
stand an  invasion  and  to  check  any  ad\  ance 
until  the  volunteer  forces  slioiUd  be  made 
ready  for  the  field,  and  we  need  a  navy 
strong  (>nough  to  protect  our  coast -lines 
from  assault  by  any  possible  naval  oppo- 
nent. Then  there  should  be  a  fleet  in  the 
Pacific  sufficient  to  protect  that  frontier, 
at  least  temporarily,  indepeiulent  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet.  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
warmly  commends  the  army  plan  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  C\>mnuTco,  which, 
we  are  told,  "provides  for  a  rural  reserve 
that  would  seem  to  eliminate  (he  possi- 
bility of  militarism  while  providing  luio- 
quate  forces,  at  danger-j>oints,  to  rept>l 
possible  invasion." 

There  is  absolutely  no  menace  of 
militarism,    says   the   San    Diog*-*    Tribune. 
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Don^t  Blame  it  All  on  the  High 

Price  of  Gasoline 


THE  cost  of  running  the 
average  car  is  making  even 
the  careless  man  think. 

The  average  dollar  spent  for 
fuel  delivers  /ess  thafi  15  cents' 
worth  of  ride — 85  cents  is  burn- 
ed up  in  friction,  dead  weight 
and  complicated  mechanism — 
35.9  per  cent,  is  wasted  in  cool- 
ing the  motor  alone. 

The  radiator  of  the  average 
car  weighs  IS  lbs ;  the  water,  48 
lbs;  fan,  piping,  pump  and  the 
rest  of  the  177  water-cooling 
parts  add  more  weight. 

This  means  more  horse-power 
in  the  engine  to  move  the  car. 
More  horse-power  means  heav- 
ier engines  and  a  heavier  engine 
means  heavier  weight  through- 
out to  carry  it. 

The  average  water  radiator 
contains  5, 000  cells  and  6, 000  to 
10,000  soldered  joints, to  say 
nothing  of  the  bladed  fan, 
geared  water  pump,  hose, 
piping  and  pipe  con  nee-  / 
tions — all  costing  mon- 
ey  for    maintenance,  / 
for  care  and  attention. 


The  automobile  is  a  mech- 
anism of  which  evey-y  part  does 
some  work.  It  may  not  rotate, 
but  through  jar  and  vibration 
over  the  roads  there  hfriction  loss. 

The  Franklin  System  o/Direct- 
Air-Cooling  does  away  with  all 
these  encumbrances,  friction, 
dead  weight  and  complication. 

The  Franklin  Automobile, 
under  practically  all  conditions 
of  driving,  delivers  more  mileage 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  than  any 
other  car  of  the  same  size. 

This  is  a  matter  of  current 
fact  and  every-day  record. 

Franklin  Air- Cooling  cools. 
It  utilizes  an  ever-fresh  cooling 
7nedium.  The  harder  the  engine 
works,  the  greater  the  volume 


of  cooling  air  that  is  drawn  over 
the  cvlinders. 

Whether  the  car  is  standing 
still,  moving  slowly  in  low  gear 
or  going  on  high  speed,  the  tur- 
bine fan  flywheel  is  at  all  times 
drawing  in  sufficient  air  to  cool  the 
motor.  It  does  not  depend  on 
the  forward  rush  of  the  car. 

Franklin  cars  are  in  service 
in  the  coldest  and  hottest  re- 
gions on  the  earth's  surface 
— in  Alaska,  South  Africa  and 
the  Indian  Empire. 

They  are  in  daily  use  in 
every  city  of  this  country  and 
delivering  to  their  users  more 
comfo7't  and  more  economy  than 
any  other  cars  they  ever  owned. 

Get  acquainted  with  Frank- 
lin owners  and  the  Franklin 
dealer  in  your  section. 

Ask   anything  you   want  to 

know.  ^^  ^  ^^„,  ,^^ 

FRANKLIN 

AUTOMOBILE 

COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  Franklin  Touring  Car  weighs 
only  2.680  pounds.     The  price  is  $1050. 


These  are  the  177  water-cooling  parts  eliminated  by  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooling.  The  Franklin  System  of  Direct-Air-Cooling  does  away  at  once  %Wth  all 
boiling,  all  freezing,  all  leaks,  stoppages  and  failures  to  cool — all  cooling  troubles  of  every  kind  due  to  whatever  cause.  It  does  away  with  the  dead  weight 
of  radiator,  pump,  hose,  pipes,  pipe  connections  and  water,  and  with  the  excessive  weight  of  frame  needed  to  carry  these  parts.  It  gives  the  Franklin  owner 
more  useful  power  for  his  gasoline  money  than  any  other  car  of  the  same  size.  It  makes  possible  the  Franklin  scientific  light-weight,  flexibility  tmd 
balance,  which  give  the  Franklin  Car  its  notable  ease  of  control— about  the  one  car  which  anyone  can  drive  all  day  without  undue  fatigue. 
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Th*  oM-la«Kion«<l  bitoc&l  plainly - 

shows  th«  :;eam  and  ^houidnBut 
KRYPTcKS  have  no  disfiguring. 
ij.:  ,«veaUng  lines  or  s^smi 
Wt)i  their  smooth. even. d=«n. 
ominuous  surfaces.  KRYPToks 
.not  be  distinguished  from 
'"  vision  lenses.  They  sit  ^ 
erfect  biiocals. 


Eye  comfort  for 
reading  and  distance 

KRYPTOK  Glasses  are  a 
wonderful  convenience  to 
middle-aged  men  and  women 
who  wear  glasses. 

You  can  see  botli  near  and  far 
objects  throiig:h  KRYPTOKS 
with  equal  distinctness.  Yet 
KRYPTOKS  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  single  vision  glasses. 

KRYPTOK 

IV   GLASSES    L\ 

THE  ONLY  INVISIBLE  BIFOCAL 

end  the  nuisance  of  removing  your 
reading  glasses  every  time  you  look 
across  the  room  or  at  distant  objects. 
They  relieve  the  tiring  strain  upon 
your  eyes  caused  by  frequently  look- 
ing through  your  reading  glasses  at 
objects  three  or  four  feet  away. 

KRYPTOKS  are  a  revelation  to  people 
who  are  acquainted  with  theold-fashioned 
bifocals.  KRYPTOKS  are  solid  lenses 
without  seam,  line  or  blur.  They  are  the 
only  perfect  bifocals  with  smooth,  even 
surfaces— no  age- revealing,  vision-blurring 
lines,  seams  or  shoulders. 

Write  for  Booklet 

"Eyesight  Efficiency" 

It  explains  fully  why  KRYPTOK 
Glasses  are  universally  recommended  by 
oculists,  opticians  and  optometrists. 
Please  give  name  of  your  oculist,  optician 
or  optometrist. 


KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

850  Old  South  Building,        Boston,  Mass. 


An  all  "CREO-DIPT"  home  by 

Architects  Mather  &  Carlton  for  Mr.  D.  J.  Nash,  Bins- 
hamton,  N.  Y.       Moss-green  roof  harmonizing  artistic- 
ally with  walnut-brown  eidewails. 

For  freedom  from  paintinsr  and  repairing  costs— for  real 
artistic  beauty  in  color  combinations  on  roof  and  side- 
walls,  you  cannot  equal 

"creo-dipt" 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

17  Grades— 16, 18,  24-inch         30  Colors 
They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay 

Leading  architects  everywhere  specify 
them — Leading  dealers  sell  them — and 
thoughtful  owners  use  them. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  they  cannot  rot, 
decay,  curl  up  and  blow  off — why  they 
never  fade  out  in  streaks — show  you  how 
they  actually  cost  less  than  stainii,/  on  the 
job,  saving  all  the  muss  and  odors. 

Mav  tee  send  out  Book  and  Samples  of  Colors  on 
Woodt    I'lease  give  name  of  your  lumber  dealer. 

STANDARD    STAINED    SHINGLE   CO. 

1081  Oliver  SIreet  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Chicago  for  Western  Trade 


liocauso  "(he  pooi)lo  by  the  ballot  can  wipe 
out  the  Army  and  Na\y  at  any  time  they 
see  fit."  It  favors  the  Army  recommended 
by  the  War  Coll<>fi(\  and  Ihe  introduction 
of  a  budget  system  of  appropriations  for 
it  in  Congress.  Our  Navy  should  be 
equal  in  size  to  tlie  largest  foreign  navy, 
and  all  appropi"iations  for  it  should  bo 
made  by  the  budget  system.  Moreover, 
this  journal  urges  that  politics  should  be 
eliminated  absolutely  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all 
useless  army  posts  should  be  abandoned. 

The  Berkeley  Courier  is  one  of  the 
journals  that  fear  militarism,  "unless 
reasons  for  increasing  our  Army  and 
Navy  are  clearly  defined  and  plainly  under- 
stood by  the  people,"  yet  it  believes  that 
each  day  lessens  the  danger.  At  the  same 
time  this  Republican  journal  indorses 
President  Wilson's  plan  for  both  branches 
of  defense,  "not  from  any  partizan  feeling, 
btit  from  personal  judgment."  While  the 
Colton  Courier  believes  that  preparedness 
should  go  far  enough  to  pro\'ide  the 
officers  and  machinery  for  an  army  that 
might  eventually  include  all  able-bodied 
Americans,  still  it  holds  that  "a  huge 
standing  army  is  a  menace  to  peace." 
We  can  not  build  too  large  a  navy,  which 
should  be  adequate  to  protect  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  all  America — a  task  "we 
may  have  to  do  some  day."  Yet  while 
this  journal  fears  militarism  in  the  Army 
and  not  in  the  Navy,  it  would  encourage 
young  men  in  aU  colleges  and  high  schools, 
and  even  grammar-schools,  to  take  military 
training,  and  woidd  have  an  increased 
number  of  officers  to  instruct  these  young 
men.  It  would  also  build  great  munition- 
plants  in  the  interior  and  get  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  Chico  Record,  which 
believes  that  we  should  have  adequate 
defense,  admits  there  is  a  slight  peril  of 
militarism,  but  that  it  is  "subordinate  to 
the  peril  of  defenselessness " ;  and  the 
Red  Bluff  News,  while  not  admitting  that 
we  are  necessarily  slipping  toward  mili- 
tarism, still  thinks  that  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  increasing  the  Army  and  Navy  we  may 
go  too  far.  At  the  same  time,  this  editor 
suggests  an  army  double  that  of  the 
present  size,  and  believes  that  a  national 
guard  under  control  of  the  Federal  Army — 
but  not  subject  to  strike-duty  and  such 
onerous  duties  for  the  private  citizen — 
can  be  established  that  would  provide  a 
powerful  reserve  in  case  of  war.  While 
our  Navy  should  be  built  up,  the  opinion 
of  this  journal  is  that  we  should  spend 
sparingly  on  costly  battle-ships  and  "devote 
every  cent  available  to  the  building  of  the 
most  modern  type  of  submarines." 

Among  the  journals  that  do  not  fear 
militarism  and  would  have  our  defense 
adequate  are  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
Herald,  the  Berkeley  Gazette,  the  Lodi 
Sentinel,  which  says  that  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  like  carrying 
adequate  insurance  for  peace ;  the  Whittier 
News,  which  argues  that  "pacifists  as  a 
rule  fear  the  cost  rather  than  the  danger  of 
militarism";  the  Ora,nge[News,  the  Santa 
Barbara  Press,  which  would  have  a  navy 
able  to  "take  care  of  a  combination,  say, 
of  Germany  and  Japan";  and  the  Bakers- 
field  Calif ornian,  which  observes:  "When 
we  recall  that  a  million  seasoned  soldiers 
after  Appomattox  quietly  laid  down  their 
arms  and  returned  to  their  homes  to 
resume  peaceful  vocations,  it  seems  like 
folly  to  urge  a  peril  from  militarism 
through  an  adequate  army  and  navy. 
That    appears    to    be    an    argument    for 
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A  SURPRISE  is  WAITING 
for  YOU 

If  you  have  never  heard  Rythmodik 
Rolls  —  if  you  have  considered  the 
usual  music  roll  performnnce  all  you 
could  get.  there  is  a  rare  experience 
in  store  for  you. 

RYTHMODIK 
..SEcn  MUSIC  Eousli. 

A  single  demonstration  of  Rythmodik 
Record  Music  Rolls  will  open  your 
eyes  to  undreamed-of  possibilities  of 
musical  self-expression  in  your  player- 
piano. 

Have  your  music  dealer  play  Margaret 
Volavy's  superb  rendition  of  "A  Per- 
fect Day,"  hear  Rythmodik  records 
made  by  such  artists  as  Bauer,  Busoni, 
Brockway— and  be  convinced. 

Write  us  for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  PIANO  CO. 
437  Fifth  Avenue         New  York 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

Along   Chesapeake  &   Ohio  Railway 

At  SlS.OOan  aorp  siiial  up.  Mild  climate,  fertile  soil, 
abundant  rainfall,  cheap  labor.  Convenient  to  good  mar- 
kets, schools  and  churches.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
"Country  Life  in  Virginia."  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY, 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  O.  Rwy.,  Room  1030,  Richmond, Va. 


M'VuVM' 


MECHANICALLY 
STOPPED 


Invention     fits     mouth  — 

simple    as     false     teeth. 

Conlnila  muscles  <»t  arliculatKui. 

Stammering  impo.'jsihle  iiiMUitt^  controller 

i>  fined.    Soon  talk  correctly  ■without 

rontrolJer .     Speci.-d    low  rates  tins  n>onth.      Write 

I'.ate  and  lleallle,       lloi  N4,       Speoeerport,  X.T. 


PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

By  Prof.  0  Rusenbaoh.  M  D  This  vulunie  einhraccs  RoMnbarb^ 
discussion  on  cliiiico-bactcrioloeic  a"d  hyeienic  problem«  b&aed  <:• 
original  investigations  representing  the  contest  against  the  ovei^ 
growth  of  bacteriolojry.       I'iino.    Cloth.  $1.50  n?t.       By  mail  |l  M. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


3)^1^  Tl/roiv  Awey 

^Wovf  WbrrjTTTre^ 

You  Can  Get  5000  Miles  More  Service 

out  of  them  hv  "  half-soling  "  ihcm  with  Uurable  Steel 
Studded  Treads.  European  Motorists  have  been  doing 
this  (or  the  past  three  years  and  getting  from  lo.ooo 
to  15.000  miles  from  one  set  of  tire<.  In  eight  months 
over  ,10.000  .American  Motorists  have  followed  their 
example  and  are  saving  $5(1  lo  Jfi<M>  a, vear  in  tire  expense. 

W«   n.«l:....»   E".......   without  a  cent  deijosit.prepv 

We  UellVer  rree  iheeipre».«andallowyoutobe 
the  judge.  OrK.tlll.K.  TRF.tllS  double  the  Ufe  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  guarantee  for  ."i.iMK)  j 
miles  nil  haul  pnnrtnre.  Applied  in  your  own  garage  in 
thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount  SeX^^er'Stoi^'on^firl" 
shipment  direct  from  factor>'. 

■  ■■  MAIL  TODAY— SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT  ■■! 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 

327  Tread  Bid);..  Denver.  Colo.      C27  TransportaHon  BIdg..  Oiicaj* 
720-273  Woolworth  Bld«..  New  York 
Gentlemen  :    I'lease  send  me  without  obligation, 
full  information,  saniple,  guarantee,  etc. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


MY   TIRE  SIZES  ARE 
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political  consumption  only."  And  in  the 
same  city  a  similar  view  is  held  by  The 
Echo,  which  says  there  is  "No  danger  from 
militarism  as  long  as  we  have  free  speech 
and  a  free  press.  The  country  almost  to 
a  man  will  back  any  reasonable  prepared- 
ness-campaign, and  the  devotees  of  peace 
at  any  price  are  in  a  minority,  in  central 
California  at  least.  The  country  loves  fair 
play,  and  with  adequate  national  defense 
our  Government  would  ever  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  fair  treatment  from  any 
world-Power.  The  decades  immediately 
succeeding  the  war  will  find  the  successful 
Powers  in  a  dictatorial  mood,  and  if  any 
consider  they  have  scores  to  settle  with 
the  United  States,  which  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, it  is  well  for  the  United  States 
to  be  prepared.  Without  a  real  army 
and  a  bigger  navy,  we  shall  be  helpless. 
With  the  Japanese  peril  ever  present  in 
the  minds  of  Westerners,  there  wiU  be  no 
cry  of  militarism  go  up  from  the  Pacific 
coast. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Intemperate. — "  What  the  Boches  can't 
stand,  you  know,  ma'am,  is  cold  steel." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  gets  very  cold  this 
time  of  year." — Punch. 


The  New  Age. — The  world  is  going  to 
the  yelpers;  canons  have  given  place  to 
cannons;  the  miter  to  niter,  and  Saint 
Peter  to  saltpeter. —  Yale  Record. 


Not  Pampered. — Doctor  (to  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, whose  husband  is  ill) — "  Has  he  had 
any  lucid  intervals?  " 

Mrs.  Perkins  (with  dignity) — "  'E's  'ad 
nothing  except  what  you  ordered,  doctor." 
— Christian  Register. 


Pat. — Barber — "  I  want  a  motto  from 
Shakespeare  to  hang  up  in  my  shop.  Can 
you  give  me  one?  " 

Patron — "  Of  course.  How  will  tills 
do?  '  Then  saw  you  not  his  face.'  " — 
Saturday  Evening  Gazelle. 


Bark  or  Bleat? — It  was  a  New-England 
parson  who  announced  to  his  congregation 
one  Sunday:  "  You'll  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  little  church  of  Jonesville  is  once  more 
tossed  upon  the  waves,  a  sheep  without  a 
shepherd." — Christian  Register. 


Anyway.— Her 
Mabel 


seen 


run 


"  You 

the 


Worth    Seeing, 

ought     to     have 

quarter-mile." 

It—"  What  did  she  do  it  in?  " 

Her — "  I  don't  know  what  you  call  the 

darned  things." — Leland  Stanford  University 

Chaparral. 


Circumstantial. — Soldier's  Wife  (al- 
luding to  black  eye,  a  present  from  the 
lodger  when  asked  for  the  rent)—"  It  ain't 
my  good  looks  I  cares  abaht,  but  see  the 
awk'ard  position  it  puts  me  in.  No  one'll 
believe  as  my  'usband  ain't  back  from  the 
front." — London  Bystander. 


Usual  Length. — "  Say,"  asked  the  first 
messenger  boy,  "  got  any  novels  ter  swap?  " 

"  I  got  '  Snake-foot  Dan's  Revenge,'  " 
replied  the  other. 

"  Is  it  a  long  story?  " 

"  Naw !  Ye  kin  fkiish  it  easy  in  two 
-Philadelphia  Press. 


A  valuable  manual  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D., 
on  the  correct  use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions. 
Relative  Pronouns,  and  Adverbs  in  a  concise  and 
handy  form  with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  exam- 
ples. The  authoritative  work  on  these  highly- 
important  essentials  of  a  fluent  style.  Indispen- 
sable to  teachers,  ministers,  writers  and  all  lovers 
of  accurate  English.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  I'ostpaid 
ll.tiJ.     Vl\K  Si  >V.KiNALLS  COJir.t.'Vr,  Npw  York. 


TERRIFIC   ARRAIGNMENT   OF 

titled  "Captain  Jinks— Hero," 
by   Ernest    Crosby,   famous 
pacifist    and    writer.      He 
"roasts"    war,    hero-wor- 
ship, army  life,  militarism,  imperialism,  ctc.» 
in  brilliant  and  biting  wit  and  sarcasm. 

AT  A  RADnAIN"'»^''"y''"''^f°''*'-^''- 

*^^   t\  Ut\t\\Jt\m     postage  extra.    Yours 

riiiw  for  only  o9r,  carriage  paid.  Wo  aredvorstockcd 

iid  they  must  be  moved.    Cloth,  almost  400  pages. 

Many  illustrations  by  Dan  Beard.  J. 

Funk&\VagnaIIsCo.,4thAv..N.Y. 

NOW  —  Always    sold    for 


59c 


WAR 


'152 


Now  The   Wealthiest   Country  In  The   World— 


Features  of  Contents: 

The  Conntrv  and  the  People. 

— Characteristics  of  tiLC 
IVnple,  Iminigration,  The 
Ni'ero  Fmhlem,  Increase  in 
Pt'pulation,  Etc. 

Rural  Imerlem. — Natural 
Cnnditions,  Ownrrsliip,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  Dii- 
tribution  of  I*roi]iicts.  Ktc. 

Indngirial  Amerlou. — How  American  Industry  is  or- 
canizcd,  Iicading  Industries,  Etc. 
Commerelal    Amertea. — Railways.    Porugn    Trade, 
The  BlorchaDt  Blaring,  Commercial  Relationi,  Etc. 


The  great  story  of  AMERICA — what  it  is,  and 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  told  by  the  great 
French  economist,  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu.  in 
his  work.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  This  book  has 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  as  the 
most  noteworthy  work  on  America  since  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth."  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley.  President  of  Yale,  says:  "Any  work  by 
Lx^roy-Beaulieu  is  worth  reading,  and  this  book 
deals  with  a  subject  on  which  int'eUigent  outside 
opinion  is  much  needed." 

Cloth.    400  pages.    $2.00  postpaid. 
Funk  A  WagnftlU Gompanj,  36'ft  Fourth  At«. , N  Y. 


A  Valuable  New  Text- 
book on  Economics 

"An  amazingly  instructiTe 
volume.  The  Iwoli  is  a  mine 
of  iiifnrniation.  thoroughly 
assimilated  and  coordinated 
for  the  use  of  Americans,  even 
more  it  would  seem  than  for 
the  French  for  whom  it  was 
originally  written.  There  ig 
nothing  else  in  existence  that 
approaches  it  in  thorough- 
ness,"— The  Evening  Mail, 
New  York. 
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When  the  War  Ends 

Be  prepared — anticipate 
what  will  happen  in  busi- 
ness by  knowing  what's 
happening  now.    Babson's 

Reports  will  post  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-2-14  of  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largeat  Bt&tlatleal  Organization  of  Its  Character 
In  U.S. 


^FARM  MORTGAGES 

^O  Our  Company  is  of  the  old  con- 
servative kind.  Our  Mortgages 
somewhat  old-fashioned  perhaps, 
but  a  favorite  amongst  investors 
who  prefer  safety  and  a  fair  income 
to  uncertainty  and  perhaps  larger 
promised  returns. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  "   A  "  and 
list  of  offerings. 

E.J-  LANDER  &  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

C^r^*ntfT'nff  .*>wrT)?w8  (hrs-Half  Mittion  DnVnr.'^ 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3'a>  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

'  Write  fofiNwlisT  No.  574  flNuFptE  Booklet. 

lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.O'":) 

I  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A. 


Free  from  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax  Tax  Refundable  in  Pennsylvania 

Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Light 
Company 

Firit  and  Refnnding  Mortgage  5  %  Sinking  Fand  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  May  1,1911  —Denomination  $  1 .000— Due  May  1 ,  1 95 1 

Interest  Payable  May  I  and  November  I 

Total  Outstanding  $4,832,000 


Bankers  Trust   Company,   New  York,  Trustee 


The  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company  furnishes,  without 
competition,  electricity  and  gas,  and  steam  for  heating  purposes, 
in  the  City  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Net  Earnings  for  the  year  1915,  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  present  authorized  issue,  are  $1,276,354.96,  or 
over  five  times  the  annual  interest  requirements. 

COMPARATIVE  EARNINGS  STATEMENT 

Years  Ending  December  3 1  st 

1915 

Gross  Earnings  $3,273,189.10 

Operating  Expenses  and  Taxes  1,615,244.56 

Net  Earnings 1.657,944.54 

Less  Interest  on  Underlying 

Bonds 381,589.58 

Balance  for  Interest  on  First 

and  Refunding  Bonds $1,276,354.96     $1,085,592.34 

These  bonds  are  being  sold  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  Denver  Gas 
&  Electric  Light  Company  6%  Notes,  due  April  1st,  1917, 
which  will  be  taken  in  exchange  for  this  issue  a  >he  call  price 
of  101  and  interest  to  date.     Additional  Information    .i  Request. 

Price  to  yield  5'/2% 
We  recommend  these  bonds  for  investment 


1914 

$3,140,965.40 

1.717.746.74 

1,423,218.66 
337.626.32 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


KLEMM  &  KkEN 

BANKERS 

1326  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOW  SAL.\RIED  PEOPLE  MIGHT 
INVEST  MONEY 

PAUL  CLAY  wi-ites  for  The  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street  an  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject in  wliich  he  shows  how  in  recent  years 
a  small  amount  of  principal  has  been  no 
longer  a  barrier  to  successful  investments 
in  standard  securities — that  is,  in  stocks 
and  bonds  such  as  are  dealt  in  on  exchanges. 
He  presents  the  paper  as  one  in  which  are 
given  "fundamentals  for  the  beginner." 
In  former  years  bonds  were  issued  only 
in  denominations  of  ,fl,0()0  and  upward, 
and  odd  lots  of  stocks  were  bought  by  only 
a  few  brokers.  This  put  such  investments 
almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  salaried  peojile.  Now,  however, 
bonds  are  issued  by  many  corporations  in 
denominations  of  .1500,  or  even  in  denomi- 
nations of  .f  lUO,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
recent  issue  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  tlie  Anglo-French  Govern- 
ment bonds,  while  stocks  may  easily  be 
obtained  by  any  one  in  odd  lots.  Following 
are  interesting  points  in  Mr.  Clay's  article: 

"The  importance  of  salaried  people 
in  the  investment  -  field  is  at  last  be- 
ginning to  be  realized.  Income-tax  re- 
turns have  emphasized  the  fact,  which 
all  thoughtful  people  had  already  realized, 
that  the  total  wealth  gf  the  great  middle 
class  of  people  vastly  exceeds  the  total 
wealth  of  the  rich.  The  middle  class  is 
so  numerous  that  individually  the  mem- 
bers of  it  need  be  worth  only  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece  so  to  swell  tht^ir  aggre- 
gate resources  as  to  make  the  total  wealth 
of  the  rich  look  small  indeed.  Perhai)s  no 
more  striking  evidence  of  this  recognition 
could  have  been,  given  than  the  flotation 
of  the  .Sr)()(),00(),000  Anglo-French  5s  in 
small  denominations  of  ,1100  and  upward. 
When  our  financiers  had  a  really  great 
task  to  i)erform  they  appealed  to  the  solid 
middle  class  to  help  them,  meaning,  of 
course,  people  receiving  salaries  of,  say, 
$100  to  $300  per  month.  Individuals 
exceptionally  endowed  with  thrift  and 
business  ability  are  continually  rising  to 
positions  of  financial  and  commercial 
leadership. 

"Ordinai'ily  the  attempts  of  salaried 
people  to  acquire  wealth  through  invest- 
ments lead  to  failure  and  loss.  It  may 
be  only  a  moderate  loss  in  the  market 
value  of  bonds  held,  or  it  may  be  a  largo 
loss  on  funds  invested  in  highly  speculative 
stocks;  but  it  seldom  occurs  that  these 
people  are  genuinely  successful  with  their 
investments. 

"What  is  wanted  is  a  list  of  seciirities 
that  wiU  show  a  high  yield  together  with 
a  high  degree  of  safety,  and  the  two 
things  do  not  ordinarily  go  together.  To 
obtain  a  high  degree  of  safety  or  stability, 
one  must  sacrifice  yield;  and  to  secure 
a  high  yield  one  must  take  big  risks. 
This  may  be  illustrated  in  any  class  of 
securities.  In  municipals,  for  exampl(\  it 
is  ea.sy  to  select  absolutely  good  bonds 
which  are  practically  as  good  as  cash  and 
do  not  go  off  more  than  a  point  or  two 
even  in  a  wild  bear  market;  but  they 
yield  only  about  4}^  per  cent.  One  may 
obtain  municipals  yielding  6  per  cent.,  but 
they  are  obligations  of  small  towns  with 
no  definite  reason  for  existence,  and  may 
or  may  not  prove  good. 

"The  nearest  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  investment-problem  of  the  salari(>d 
man  is  to  obtain  a  list  of  invest nu>nts  the 
bulk  of  which  will  stand  up  well  in  a  bear 
market,  and  the  romaiudex  of  which  will 


appreciate  enough  in  a  bull  market  per- 
haps to  give  him  a  start  on  the  road  to 
fortune.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  doing 
this.  One  is  to  purchase  practically  all 
medium-grade  or  low-grade  bonds  yielding 
5%  to  6M  per  cent.,  and  trust  that  the 
earnings  of  the  issuing  companies  will  so 
increase  as  to  bring  about  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  these  bonds.  The  other  is  to  put 
the  bulk  of  one's  funds  into  strictly  high- 
grade  and  stable  bonds  and  put  the  balance 
into  highly  speculative  stocks. 

"Of  the  two  ways  the  latter  is  far  the 
better.  As  a  broad  general  rule,  bonds 
that  are  floated  at  prices  to  yield  6  per  cent, 
or  more  are  so  lacking  in  physical  assets 
and  other  absolute  security  that  in  a  bear 
movement  they  wall  depreciate  about  20 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same 
fund  were  put  four-fifths  into  strictly  high- 
grade  bonds  and  the  other  fifth  into 
purely  speculative  stocks,  and  if  one  got 
caught  with  this  List  in  a  bear  market  the 
bonds  would  scarcely  depreciate  at  all,  and 
if  the  stocks  went  down  to  nothing  the  loss 
would  still  be  only  about  20  percent,  of  the 
total  fund.  Otherwise  exprest,  an  invest- 
ment made  up  mostly  of  very  high-grade 
bonds,  but  partly  of  purely  speculative 
stocks,  contains  much  more  promise  to  the 
salaried  man  than  one  made  up  of  low- 
grade,  high-yield  bonds,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  safer.  Upon  this  principle  each 
of  the  following  suggestions  is  made  upon 
the  plan  of  putting  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
fund  into  perfectly  rehable  bonds,  and  the 
other  20  per  cent,  into  very  promising  spec- 
ulative stocks.  The  suggestion  given  first 
is  considered  the  best;  but  as  it  involves 
the  purchase  of  thousand-dollar  bonds, 
many  salari(>d  people  will  be  unable  to  act 
upon  it.  Hence  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  suggestions  are  for  those  who  have 
not  the  means  to  act  upon  the  first. 

"The  second,  third,  and  fourth  sugges- 
tions can  be  carried  out  by  those  who  are 
able  to  invest  only  $100  to  $500  at  a  time, 
but  the  first  one  can  not.  To  enable  the 
small  investor  to  make  up  a  list  of  invest - 
UK^its  on  th<>  basis  of  any  of  these  sugges- 
tions, the  lots  of  desirable  investment-de- 
nominations are  mentioned:  The  salaried 
man  who  desires  to  act  upon  the  seconti 
suggestion,  for  example,  might  purchase 
the  securities  in  the  fifth  suggestion  with 
results  to  be  noted  in  a  moment. 


Desirable  Investment  Combinations 

First  Suggestion  p„  ff^/. 

20  p.  cent,  in  Canada  municipals  yieldiiin ^M  to  .5' 4 

20  p.  cent,  in  foroiKn  goveriiments  yielding 55-8  to  6 

20  p.  cent,  in  o<|uipmcnt  trusts  yielding 4^8  to  5 

20  p.  cent,  in  short-term  notes  yielding 45^  to  h\i 

10  p.  cent,  in  non-dividend  rails. 
10  p.  cent,  in  copper  stocks. 

Second  Suggestion 

20  p.  cent,  in  .\morican  municipals  yielding 4      to  4'^8 

40  p.  cent,  in  foreign  govcriinient.s  yielding    .5?j  to  6 

20  p.  cent,  in  railroad  mortgage  bonds  jioldiiig 4'.j  to  5's 

10  p.  cent,  in  non-<iividcnd  rails. 
10  p.  cent,  in  copper  stocks. 

Third  Suggestion 

40  p.  cent,  in  foreign  govcrnnicnt.s  yielding.   .    .  .I'  j  to  6 

40  p.  cent,  in  railroad  mortgage  bonds  yielding 4'4  to  5'  s 

10  p.  cent,  in  non-dividend  rails. 
10  p.  cent,  iu  copper  stocks. 

Fourth  Suggestion 

80  p.  cent,  in  foreign  governments  yielding 4?^  to  6 

20  p.  cent,  in  copper  stocks 

Fifth  Suggestion 

$,')00  San  Francisco  >'>s  yielding .  4  .Itl 

i.")00  .Xnglo-Frcnch  .Is  yielding l>  l^^ 

$.S0O  Saskatchewan  5s  yielding *  ***' 

$hW  Virginia  Uailway  .5s  yielding 5  08 

$150  Scalioard  .\ir  Line  pfd. 
$1(X1  SealxMird  .\ir  l.inc  common 
$150  Inspiration  Copper. 
$HH)  Chile  Copper. 
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Scttiuii  lip  ;i  turni  on 
tlir  ("ouipot ypc,  the 
<  oinposiiig  iiall  ol  1  he 
M  lilt  igraith.  !>  im"  is 
mI  on  a  (Jruni  which 
\^  then  put  into  the 
MiiltiKrai)Ii  for  print- 
inu.  The  average  op- 
erator requires  little 
time  to  beeonie  pro- 
icienL. 


"I  Didn't  Suppose  It  Was  So  Easy" 


((' 


"When  the  boss  told  me  he  had  ordered  a  Multigraph  for 
producing  form  letters  and  a  few  of  our  printing  jobs,  I  said  to 
myself,  'Here's  where  I  have  to  learn  the  printing  business.' 
But  I  was  wrong. 

"After  a  little  practice  each  day  for  a  week  or  two,  I  could 
set  up  a  letter,  make  corrections  in  proof,  and  run  off  a  thou- 
sand copies  in  less  than  two  hours. 

"Printing  was  almost  as  easy.  I  used  the  regular  Multigraph  type  for 
most  of  our  office  forms  and  some  advertising  matter.  If  the  work  was  on 
folders,  circulars  or  mailing  cards  with  line  cuts  and  different  type  faces,  we 
had  curved  electrotypes  made,  fastened  them  on  the  drum  of  the  Multigraph 
and  produced  any  color  with  the  Printing  Ink  Attachment.* 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  boss  compared  my  work  with  some 
of  our  stock  printed  stuff.  When  he  figured  out  the  saving  in  cost,  he  smiled 
all  over  his  face. 

"Then  he  said, 'I  only  paid  20%  down  for  that  machine,  with  easy 
monthly  payments  thereafter.  Do  you  realize  that  you're  saving  more  than 
enough  to  meet  every  installment  before  it's  due.?  1  wish  every  investment 
would  produce  at  such  a  rate!'" 

You'll  Find  It  Pays,  Too 

The  Multigraph  fits  practically  every  kind  and  size  of  business.  Equip- 
ments range  from  $200  to  ^715  or  over,  according  to  your  needs.  Fill  out  ihc 
coupon  and  make  us  show  you. 

*A  wide  variety  of  faces  of  hand-set  type,  borders,  rules,  etc.,  are  now  used  on  the 
Multigraph  for  some  work  and  take  the  place  of  electrotypes. 


Multigraph 
Senior 

A  complete  equip- 
ment.     eJectrically 
driven,  for  prodiii-- 
ing  higli  grade  form 
typewriting  and  of- 
fice printing,  in  less 
time  and    at    lower 
cost.  Price  of  model 
illustrated  $6bs. 
Ottier  mcxiels 
uL  lower  cost. 


THE    WAY    TO    OPPORTUNITY 


I  MULTIGRAPH,  1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland  | 

II  shall  be  glad  to  see  one  of  your  ri'presentalives  and  I 
get  full  information  regarding  the  Multigrapli  .aid  its  I 
possible  application  to  my  busines.s.  ■ 

Name • I 

Official  Position I 

J  Firm I 

I  I 

I  Street  Address • 

Town State 
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DURAND 

Steel    Racks 


pVEN  with  the  most 
''— '  able  stock-keeper  the 
stock-room  may  be  clog- 
ging the  efficiency  of  your 

plant.  It  may  be  costing  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  every  year, 
simply  because  it  lacks  adequate 
equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  ^fire- 
proof, convenient,  durable  — 
will  increase  your  storage 
capacity  25  percent  and  practi- 
cally eliminate  the  losses  and 
delays  which  affect  the  operation 
of  other  departments. 

Their  cost  is  surprisingly  low. 

We  will  gladly  prepare  plans,  spec- 
ifications and  estimates  on  Steel 
Locker  or  Steel  Rack  Equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


u 


»7 


Don't-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  V.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  l,ChiIds;  2, Regular  (90  per  ct.  of  sales);  3, Large 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  12 


foreign  exchange 
is  the  clue  .... 


to  the  international  situation 

The  nnprecetlen  ted  Incrfaae  in  our  foreign  tradfi— 
the  unfamiliar  spectacle  ot  our  heconiiup  a  creditor 
nation— 1»  causing  business  men  and  students  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  study  of  foreign  excliange. 
What  IS  It  I  Hnir  doen  it  operate  1  II nw  i.s  i '  ^  Ifecled 
ny  inteniationattransaMimis?  H  These  qli»  Mtioii.s 
and  many  others  are  answered  in  "The  Elements 
of  Foreign  Exchange"  hy  l''ranklln  Escher.  The 
intricacies  nnd  periilexlties  of  foreign  exchange  are 
made  clear  in  this  little  liook,  which,  in  a  popular 
and  readable  style,  tells  you  lust  what  vou  NKKr> 
and  WANT  to  know  atiout  this  Important  sul))eet,. 
Bent  prepaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  check  or  inonev 
order  for  $1.00. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  bankina  books. 

„-.    „  BRnlipiH  rublUliins  Coinpnny 

aal   Brftailiviiy  New  York 


"Now,  tlio  avorafio  yield  of  this  entire 
list,  without  as.suininp:  any  income  at  all 
Iroin  the  stocks  or  (counting  any  profit 
from  their  apjireciation,  is  4.27  per  cent.,  or 
thereahouts.  That  is,  th(^  bonds  yield 
enoiifjli  to  pay  this  rate  upon  themselves 
and  also  upon  th<>  stocks.  Yet  all  these 
bonds  are  so  stable-  and  .secure  that  th(\y 
could  be  h(>ld  t  liroufjh  a  bear  market  prac- 
tically without  risk  of  depreciation.  Now, 
if  th(>  investor  himself  boufjht  typical  bonds 
su(di  as  are  floated  on  a  (5  per  cent,  basis, 
the  most  he  could  ever  expect  would  hv 
t  hat  they  might  appreciate  enough  to  show 
him  10  per  cent,  profit.  Probably  they 
would  never  do  this,  since  the  general 
tendency  of  bond -prices  has  long  been 
downward,  and  there  are  more  such  bonds 
wdiich  go  down  than  there  are  which  go  up. 
"On  the  other  hand,  if  these  common 
non-dividend  -  i)aying  stocks  should  come 
up  to  expectations,  they  would  rise  enough 
to  show  a  great  deal  more  than  10  per 
cent,  on  the  entire  investment.  From  the 
lowest  of  the  bear  market  of  1903  to  the 
highest  of  the  })ull  market  of  1906,  twenty 
standard  railroad  stocks,  all  of  which  paid 
dividends,  appreciated  in  price  61  per  cent.; 
but  twenty-five  low-priced  rails,  none  of 
which  paid  dividends  in  1903,  appreciated 
137  per  cent.  In  other  words,  non-divi- 
dend-paying stocks  go  up  in  a  bull  market 
about  twice  as  much  as  standard  stocks, 
and  about  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  much 
as  bonds. 

"This  same  general  idea  can  be  carried 
out  by  those  with  very  much  less  than 
$2,50()  to  invest.  The  idea  is  to  put  only 
one-fifth  of  the  total  fund  into  speculative 
securities,  and  the  other  four-fifths  into 
high-grade  bonds,  so  as  to  obtain  both  a 
good  jdeld  and  high  stability,  together 
with  good  prospects  of  a  profit  on  the 
principal.  The  man  with  only  .|500  in  all 
to  invest  can  follow  this  plan  under  the 
third  suggestion  by  putting  f200  into 
foreign  governments,  .f200  into  railroad 
mortgages,  $50  into  rails,  and  $50  into 
coppers.  The  small  investor  with  only 
$250  at  his  disposal  can  follow  the  same 
I)lan  by  putting  $200  into  foreign  govern- 
ments and  $50  into  coppers.  The  general 
plan  is,  then,  feasible  for  everybody. 
Whether  one's  salary  is  $25  a  week  or  $100 
a  week  makes  no  difference. 

"Now,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
there  is  one  further  improvement  that 
can  be  made  in  this  general  plan.  This 
is,  while  holding  the  bonds  year  after 
year  without  change,  to  sell  out  the  stocks 
around  the  tops  of  bull  markets,  and 
then  repurchase  them  in  panics  or  severe 
depressions.  Those  who  have  the  con- 
sistent purpose  to  follow  this  method  can 
probably  average  between  50  and  100  per 
cent,  on  the  stocks  over  any  considerable 
period  of  years,  and  thus  make  a  start 
on  the  road  to  prosperity.  iVfter  the  stocks 
are  sold  at  the  high  levels  the  money  should 
be  temporarily  reinvested  in  very  high- 
grade  bonds,  such  as  municipals,  which 
do  not  depreciate  in  a  bear  movem(>nt,  or 
else  should  be  placed  in  a  sa\angs-bank. 

"To  carry  out  this  method  is  not  very 
practicable  for  the  typical  small  investor, 
since  it  requires  gr(>at  consistency  of 
purpose  and  independence  of  judgm(>nt. 
To  carry  it  out,  one  must  sell  his  stocks 
when  bu.siness  is  boorning,  and  bankers 
and  financiers  are  giving  out  int(>rviews 
predicting  unlitiiited  i)rosperity  and  much 
higher  prices.  Those  who  do  not  fe(>l 
themselves  expert  judg(>s  of  financial 
matters  find  it  very  difficult  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  such  interviews  and  forecasts; 
but  that  is  what  they  must  do  if  they 
would  sell  when  stock  -  pritH's  are  high, 
and  before  a  bear  movement  is  half  over. 
Th(^  only  workable  rul(>  for  (h<>  majority 
of  people  is  to  sell  when  standard  stocks 
become  very  high  as  compared  with  past 
price  -  records,  without  any  |)retense  of 
l)eing  able  to  judge  whotlier  th(>y  are  going 
higher  or  not." 


with  3-in-One  Oil.  It  will  make 
door  hinges  work  noiselessly.  For 
longer  wear  and  easier  work  use 
3-in-One  on  your: 

Sewing  machine,  typewriter,  talking 
machine,  ice  cream  freezer,  bicycle,  skates, 
music  box,  lawn  mower,  cream  separators, 
clocks,  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  catches,  pulleys, 
scales,  scissors  and  everything  else  around 
your  home  that  ever  needs  oiling. 

3-in-One  is  a  clear,  light  oil  preparation 
that  cuts  out  all  dirt  and  never  gums  or 
cakes.  It  lubricates  perfectly  every  action 
part  and  prevents  wear.    No  grease;  no  acid. 

3-in-One   also   cleans   and   polishes   all 
wood   arid  metal   siurfaces — absolutely   pre- 
vents rust  and  tarnish,  indoors  and  out. 
TD  rC    Write  for  generous  free  sample  of  3-in-One, 
rK£tI!i    today.    Give  it  a  good  hard  test. 
Sold  everywhere  in  3  size  bottles:    10c 
(1  oz.),  25c(3  oz.),50c(8oz.,J^pint).   Also 
in  new  patented  Handy  Oil  Can  contain- 
ing 3  K  ozs.  of  oil,  25c. 

3.IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  KAM.  Broadway  New  York  City 


The  University  of  Chicago 

DAIUTT?  '**    addition   to  resident 

Q  UiU  Jj  ^ork,  offer*  abo  instruc 

tion  by  corretpondence. 

CTimy         For  detailed  in. 
U 1  U 1/ 1  formation  address 

84tii  Tear      U.  of  C.  (Oir.  R)  Chicago.  HI.  »«""'•"  ^"" 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 

By  W.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $1.2^  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Foorth  Ave..  New  York 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Jast  Published 


Write    Today    for    Information 
Regarding  Our 

First  Mortgage 
Land  Credit  Bonds 


Same  absolute  safety  and  sound 
dependable  security  as  first  farm  moit- 
£rap:es.  But  issued  in  convenient 
DENOMINATIONS  OF  $100,  $500.  $1000. 
These  bonils  are  directly  secured  bv 
first  mortg-ages  on  specially  selected 
productive  farms  worth  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  mortpape. 
We  guarantee  all  titles.  Interest  6' , 
net.     Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

Maxwell  Investment  Company 

I'.fldhliihed  iS-i 
831  Lathrop  BIdg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


February  24. — The  German  drive  at 
Verdun  continues  to  advance,  tho  at 
great  cost  in  men.  Their  line  presses 
down  from  Brabant  and  Haumont  to 
the  line  of  Forges,  Samogneux,  and 
Beaumont.  At  Samogneux  they  are 
within  five  miles  of  the  nearest  Verdun 
fort,  Fort  Sauville ;  and  at  Ornes,  to  the 
east,  they  are  the  same  distance  from 
Fort  de  Douaumont.  Beaumont  re- 
sists capture. 

February  25. — The  Germans  assail  Champ- 
neuville  unsuccessfully  and  advance 
south  of  Samogneux,  but  are  halted  by 
the  hills  of  the  Cote  de  Talu,  to  the 
east  of  Champneuville,  and  by  the 
Louvemont  Ridge,  north  of  Louve- 
mont.  Germany  claims  10,000  prison- 
ers, and  Paris  estimates  German  losses 
at  150,000.  General  Joffre  is  said  to  be 
in  personal  command  of  the  French 
forces.  French  counter-attacks  are 
recorded,  at  St.  Marie-a-Py,  in  the 
Champagne,  and  also  in  the  Artois. 

February  26. — Berlin  reports  officially  the 
capture  of  Fort  Douaumont,  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Verdun  defense 
and  four  miles  from  Verdun  proper. 
The  Germans  take  also  the  hills  of 
liouvemont  and  other  positions  east  of 
lliat  village.  The  French  in  the 
\Voe\Te  plain  are  reported  dislodged 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Marpheville, 
south  of  the  Paris-Metz  road. 

February  27. — Berlin  asserts  that  the 
Cote  de  Talu,  west  of  Douaumont,  is 
held  by  the  (lermans,  but  Paris  claims 
this  to  be  at  present  untenable  by  either 
side.  The  Germans  report  five  French 
attempts  to  regain  the  fortress  of 
Douaumont  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
The  village  of  Douaumont,  nortli  of 
the  fort,  is  apparently  still  held  by  the 
French.  ChampneuviUe  is  taken  by 
the  Germans.  On  the  rest  of  the  front 
intense  mine-  and  artillery-activity  is 
evident.  A  heavy-gun  duel  is  in  prog- 
ress at  Hartmannsweilerkopf,  in  the 
Vosges.  Germany  claims  the  repidse  of 
a  British  attach  south  of  Ypres.  Bad 
weather,  with  heavy  snow,  prevails 
about  Verdun.  The  British  line  in  the 
West  is  extended  several  miles,  to  cover 
gaps  in  the  French  line,  from  which 
support  has  been  sent  to  Verdun. 

February  28. — The  German  attack  shifts 
to  the  southeast  and  west.  To  the 
east  a  desperate  effort  is  made  to 
sever  the  Eix-Chatillon  railroad  -  line, 
east  of  MoranviUe.  The  Eix  railway- 
station  changes  hands  several  times, 
but  remains  at  last  with  the  French. 
The  Germans  also  attack  in  force  on  the 
extreme  southeast,  at  Manheulles  and 
Fresnes,  but  are  repulsed.  West  of 
Verdun,  the  Cote  de  Talu  and  the 
whole  of  the  "Meuse  peninsula"  are 
cleared  of  French,  Berlin  claims. 
Thirty  miles  west  of  Verdun,  in  the 
Champagne,  a  new  German  attack  is 
begun,  which  gains  a  mile  of  French 
trenches  north  of  Suain.  They  report 
1,000  prisoners  taken.  The  location  is 
known  as  the  "Navarin  farm." 

February  29. — South  and  southeast  of 
Verdun  the  principal  German  attack 
continues.  To  the  north  they  hold  the 
slopes  of  the  Cote  du  Poivre.  The 
Germans  advance  through  Dieppe, 
Abau<!ourt,  and  Blanzee,  and,  farther 
south,  take  Manheulles  and  ('hampion. 
They  are  well  up  to  the  slopes  of  (^otes 
de  Lorraine.  They  report  10,800 
prisoners  and  78  cannon  taken,  with 
smaller  booty. 


"HtO.  US.  PAT.    Off 


rOn  the  Ground  When  Needed-\ 

YOU  want  to  put  up  your  new  building  on  schedule  time. 
That  means   that  the  windows   as  well  as   the  other 
building  material  must  be  on  the  ground  when  needed. 

can  be  shipped  to  you  in  ten  days  after  receipt 
of  order  in  Detroit.    45  types  and  90  dif- 
ferent sizes  give  a  variety  v^^hich  is 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  build-  Jf/ 

Standard    Units    i"g  needs.    Undoubtedly 

you  will   find 

among  them  just  the  window  you  want. 

Besides  prompt  shipment,  low  cost  is 
an  additional  inducement  to  use 
Fenestra  Standard  Units.    They 
can  be  purchased  at  a  price  as 
low  or  lower  than   that  of 
wood  sash. 

Write  for  list  of  stock  type<: 
and  sizes  mentioned  above. 

DETROIT  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  CO 

Dept.  C  1 
DETROIT 
MICH. 


The  Conservation  of 
Womanhood  and 
Childhood,  by 
Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
Presents  his  lat- 
est thought  on 
this   subject. 


THE     LEATHER -BOUND 

POCKET    SERIES 

Delightfully  entertaining,  inspiring,  and  in- 
structive little  books  on  various  modern  prob- 
lems, by  men  of  recognized  intellect  and  leader- 
ship. Each  daintily  boundin  full  flexible  leather. 

75c.  net  per  volume  ;     by  mail  78c. 


The  Signs  of  the 
Times,  by 
William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 
The  latest  move- 
ments in  pohti- 
cal,  social,  and 
economic  affairs. 


The  MisfortuDes  of  a  World  With- 
out Pain,  by  Newell  Dvvigh  r 
HiLLis,D.D.,LL.D.  A  nota- 
ble, uplifting  discussion  tliat 
will  delight  the  thinking  man. 


The    Call 

of   Jesus    to 

Joy 

by  1 

William  Elliot 

Gkifms,  1 

D.D. 

Thinss 

worth  remem-   | 

bering 

about 

the 

joy 

that   1 

comes 

of  real 

and 

conscien-   | 

tious  thinking. 

1 

The    Latent   Energies   in   Life,    by 

Charles  Rhvnolus  Brown, 
D.D.  A  charming  and  pointed 
discussion  of  the  unrealized 
possibilities  in  life. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisher*,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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demand 

the  right  to 
have  hot  water 
when  I  want  it. 
If  my  place  is  in  the 
home  that  means 
that  the  home  is  my 
place  of  business. 
Men  insist  on  mod- 
ern equipment  in 
business — so  do  I." 


WATER  HEATER 

It  connects  gas  and  water  pipes  — 
the  result  is  hot  water — automatic  — 
instantaneous — unfailing. 

By  turning  any  faucet  in  the  house 
you  light  powerful  gas  burners.  The 
water  in  a  long  copper  coil  is  instantly 
brought  to  the  steaming  point.  You 
can  draw  a  cupful  or  a  thousand  gal- 
lons of  steaming  hot  water. 

A  Ruud  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  heating  water.  Let  us 
prove  that.  Tell  us  size  of  house  and 
if  you  use  natural  or  manufactured  gas. 

Caution  — 

You  can  buy  lightly  made  heaters,  which 
lack  the  Ruud  automatic  and  absolutely  de- 
pendable  gas 


control,  for  a 
little  less.  Leave 
them  alone — 
they  are  costly 
at  any  price. 

Get   a   Ruud  — 
or  nothing 

Ruud  Manufacturing 
Company 

l)0|>l.  I'. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Canadian  Address 

371  Adelaiile  St.,  U'est 

'ioroDtu 


Headaches,  pains,  mental  exhaustion,  come  from 
eye  strain,  caused  by  fogged  and  dimmed  glasses 

Call's  Eye  Glass  Cleanser 

i'lslautly  removes  genu  -  ludeii  dirl,  .jtust  iiiui 
grease.  .Sprinkle  a  little  on  moistened  lenti.  Kiib 
with  finger — it  can't  scratch.  Kinse.  And  your 
glasses  are  antLseptically  clean  and  bright. 

OC^  ill  y.mi-  (lruB!;ist,  cpticiil  c.r  ilcpartuienl  store.  If 
*'*'^  yi'iii  iloalcr  hasn't  it.  si-nil  'J.V  for  fiill-.sije  packnsi' 
nf  (iall'sKye  (Ila-ss  Cli-ansir.  with  l>ookli-l,  "Ch'aicr  Vision," 
rimtaiuini:  lrriii..rt:int  ijifonnatioii  for  y<m. 

Call's  Eye  Glass  Cleanser  Co.,  44  E.  Main  St..Waynesburg,  Pa. 


Mareli  1. — Tho  (i(>rmau  allack  north  of 
VtM-thm  coiitinut's  to  slat'ken.  Com- 
l)arati\i'  t-ahu  i)rovails,  also,  in  the 
\Vot'\  ri'  (iislrict,  to  the  oast,  wht^e  no 
inl'aiitry -assaults  arc  reported.  Battery- 
Jiro  of  ('OMsi(i(>ral)i('  vi()l(Mi('(>  in  tho 
vallevs  of  llie  Kcclit  and  the  Doller,  in 
Alsaee,  is  mentioiu'tl. 

TURKISH    C.\M1>.\U;NS 

February  '2',i. — Petroj^'rad  announces  tlio 
taking  of  the  Armenian  town  of  Ispir. 
lialf-way  between  Kr/erum  and  Rizc. 
Russian  dt^stroyers  are  active  on  the 
Ajiatolian  coast. 

In  Persia,  south  of  Teheran,  the  Russians 
take  Kashan,  lialf-way  between  Kuni 
and  Ispahan.  Fm-tiier  re|)orts  from 
Persia  tell  of  the  capture  of  the  Bide- 
siu'ks  and  Sakhac  Passes,  and  of  tiie 
retreat  of  the  Tm-ks  on  Kermanshah. 

Athens  reports  decided  demonstrations 
in  Const antinoj)le  against  the  Youny 
Turks,  following  the  fall  of  Erzerum. 

February  24. — Constantinople  claims  a 
second  victory  against  the  British 
supporting  forces  at  Felahie,  east  of 
Kut-el-Amara. 

February    25. — In    Persia,    Petrograd    re- 
ports,  Kermanshah,   on    the    highroad 
to  Bagdad,  is  successfiUly  stormed  and  • 
captured  by  the  Russians. 

Russia's  official  estimate  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  taken  at  Erzerum  is  12,988. 
The  occupation  of  Asehkala,  50  miles 
west  of  Erzerum,  on  the  Trebizond 
road,  is  reported. 

February  27. — Reports  from  Manchuria, 
indicate  that  a  considerable  Russian 
force  is  embarking  there  to  support  the 
British  in  Mesopotamia. 

February  28. — Petrograd  declares  that  the 
Turks  are  evacuating  Trebizond  and 
other  Black  Sea  ports  in  haste. 


GENERAL 

February  24. — An  unconfirmed  report 
announces  th.e  evacuation  of  Durazzo, 
Albania,  by  the  Italians.  The  Austrians 
and  Bulgarians  are  mthin  six  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  city. 
The  Portuguese  Navy  seizes  thirty-six 
German  and  Austrian  ships  in  Portu- 
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Increase  the   Efficiency 
of  Your  Car! 
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III 


It? 
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Economy — Speed 

Power — Flexibility 

Acceleration 

Those  are  the  points  in  which  the 
New  Stromberg  Carburetor  pre- 
dominates— the  points  on  which  it 
has  won  unapproachable  world's 
records  in  official  tests  and  in  every 
day  usage  with  all  kinds  of  drivers. 
Those  are  the  exclusive  Stromberg 
points  which  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  car.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  proof. 

Try  One  on  YOUR  Car 
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Fill  ill  ;uiil  tiiiiil  tlii:^  coupon  tnr  pnn.rol"  New  ."^ii 
<-:isy  .-^t. II  ling,  fljieed,  power,  hikI  (N-tmumy. 
STItOMBKIU}   MOTOIt  l»KVICI':S  ^O., 

I)«'l>l.  V,  iM  K.iisi  *J:>(Ii  SlitH't,  Ohloa^o,  III. 
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CONSIDER  what 
you  get  when  you 
buy  The  Florsheim 
Shoe  ■ — ■  the  ease  of  a 
perfect  fit,  the  assur- 
ance of  correct  style, 
the  satisfaction  of  long 
service — not  what  you 
pay  but  what  you  get. 

Ask  the  Florsheim  dealer 
tor  the  style  you  prefer. 
Look   for    name   in    shoe. 

$5— $6— $7 

"Styles  of  ike  Times 
free  booklet  —  and  name 
of  local  dealer  on  request." 


The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 


Slltt 

/or 

IffiS 


The  Oneida 

Style— 

F-216 


Genuine 


Imported 

English  Serge 

Made-to-Order 


G 


LRNN   URQUART 
'*    Plaids  —  Tartiin 
Plaids,  Shepherd  Plaids,  Fan- 
cy and  Pencil  Stripes,    Two  tone 
etripea.    Your  choice  of  any  cloth, 
pL-iin  or   fancy  weavea.  rou^h  mill 
finish  or  emooth  finish  —  tailored  to 
your   own   measure   at  prices  that 
TCill  astound  you. 

Vrite  for  our  new  Style 
Book.  The  Imported  English 
Seriro  is  but  one  of  the  bariraina  we 
olTcr.  Jnst  think  of  it.  A  Kcnuino 
Imported  Rniflish  Serpe— made  to  your 
own  measure  for  only  $14.60. 

r.iV  $4^,50  first  and  the  h^l- 
lance  in  small  monthly  payment-s. 
Your  credit  ia  eoud. 

On  Credit! 

You  do  not  p:\y  a  cent  unless 
you  are  delighted  w  th  the  suit-- 
■ft«r  It  ha»  lM«n  tailored  to  your  own 
measur*.  Note  the  pt'iffct  fit  —  noto 
hnw  i-urffiilly  it  is  ninJo  in  tht*  lHtf»t 
*»tyk' —  compare  it  witli  any  other  »*iiit 
yuii  cvor  buuirht  -  then,  if  you  ar«  out 
tfutisfied.  8end  it  baolc. 

If  yon  docido  to  buy  —  yon 

n>:»y  pay  tho  bargain  price      a 
litti....i..-h  montii  Your  crtsiit  tftxHl, 

New  Style  Book 

and  Sampletof  the  Latest  Fabric*— FREE 

W'l  ito  for  our  Stylo  Hook  :ii)d  sjiniplos  at  oiico. 
See  for  .voiirself  the  iiBtoiindinu  liiirKains  wo  are 
mukinit.  Rxnmino  carclullv  (he  newent  fabrics  .'?.c  hand- 
B.nii.-  ilhiKtrati,.iixof  latest  N.  w  V,.i  k  xlyle.s  The  Sli  •■  M.^i 
IS  lie,.-  write  loi  If  today.      \v\i  will  be  under  Do  oblurallon*. 

Babson  Bros.  ?;rc/.?.:,V..'r..*.^  Chicago 
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guese  ports  and  threatens  to  take  the 
rest. 

Geneva  tells  of  the  perfection  of  a  scheme 
by  which  40,000  Russian  soldiers  a 
month  are  to  be  shipped  via  the  Pacific 
and  Canada  to  tlie  French  front  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  months. 

Copenliagen  estimates  that  thirty-one 
Zeppelins  have  been  destroyed. 

Berhn  reports  officially  that  Bulgaria  has 
given  Germany  the  copper-mines  at 
Bor,  Servia,  for  exploitation  during 
the  war. 

February  25. — Final  official  British  esti- 
mates of  the  air-raid  losses  in  the  attack 
on  England  of  January  31  are,  27  men, 
25  women,  and  15  children  killed,  and 
45  men,  53  women,  and  19  children 
injured.  In  all,  393  bombs  were  dropt. 
Australian  casualties  up  to  January  1 
are  given  officially  as  30,951,  of  which 
(),327  are  dead. 

February  26. — Italy  reports  a  small  sur- 
prize-attack  on  the  Gorizia  front,  and 
the  repulse  of  an  Austrian  advance 
in  ioree  on  the  Doberdo  Plateau. 

Vienna  declares  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
Austrian  Army  is  entering  Durazzo. 
Italy  admits  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 
The  Italians  stiU  hold  Avlona,  sixty 
miles  to  the  south. 

The  French  auxiliary  cruiser  La  Provence, 
formerly  a  passenger-ship  of  the  French 
Line,  is  simk  in  the  middle  Medi- 
terranean. There  are  870  survivors; 
no  estimate  of  the  dead  is  given. 

February  27. — On  the  Teuto-Slavic  front 
engagements  are  scattered  and  sporadic. 
Petrograd  reports  activity  on  the  Riga 
front  between  Friedrichstadt  and  11- 
luxt;  and,  in  Galicia,  a  repulse  of  the 
Austrians  on  the  Middle  Stripa. 

The  Persia's  sister  ship,  of  the  P.  and  O. 
Line,  the  Maloja,  strikes  a  mine  mid- 
way between  Dover  and  Folkestone 
and  sinks  in  thirty  minutes,  wdth  a  loss 
of  155  lives,  out  of  119  passengers  and 
200  crew. 

February  28.— A  new  ten-year  $1,000,000,- 
000  Russian  loan  is  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Duma. 

February  29. — The  British  Admiralty 
compUes  a  list  of  forty  British  vessels 
torpedoed  and  sunk  without  warning 
by  the  Germans  and  Austrians  during 
1915.  The  names  of  fourteen  neutral 
vessels  similarly  treated  are  added,  of 
which  two,  the  Gulflight  and  Ncbraskayi, 
■  are  American  vessels. 

London  announces  that  Italy  has  requisi- 
tioned 34  of  the  37  German  vessels 
interned  in  her  ports. 

March  1. — The  White  Star  Line  suspends 
its  passenger-carrying  ser\dce  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  indi- 
cating that  its  ships  will  be  devoted 
to  munition-earrj'ing. 

MEXICAN 

February  27. — General  Carranza,  at  Gua- 
dalajara, notifies  Under-Secretary  of 
Finance  Nieto  that  all  notes  issued 
by  the  (constitutionalist  Government 
must  be  recognized  and  redeemed  wh6n 
presented. 

February  28. — Oaxaca  Indians  attempting 
to  enter  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  are 
reported  defeated  and  repulsed  l)y 
Carranza  troops  at  San  Andres  Tuxtla. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

February  27. — Aml)assador  von  Bernstorflf 
submits  a  memorandum  from  his 
Governmentexplainingthat  the  German 
<le<'ree  against  armed  merchantmen  is 
not  inconsistent   with   past  assuran(;es 
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Enjoy 

This  Summer  at 

yir^nia  Hot  Springs 

//  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  de- 
lightful spot  to  take  a  vacation  than  at  the 
Homestead.       No  other  resort  offers  so  many 
advantages  at  such  a  reasonable  price. 

Situated  2500  feet  abo'^e  sea  level.   Seldom  is  there 
a  Hot  daj>.       No  mosquitoes,  humidity  or  dampness, 
so  customary  in  mountain  resorts.      Here  is  a  more  ideal 
summer    climate  than    is    to    be   found   at   Bar    Harbor, 
Ne-R'port  or  the  White  Mountains.      Open   all    the  year. 
Excellent  train  accommodations.     Easily  accessible. 

The  Famous  Healing  Waters 

Naturally  heated— 104"  — outrivaling  as  a  cure  the  celebrated  spas  of 
Europe— the  Spout  Bath — famous  for  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases.    Modern  and  complete  Bath  Equipment,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Mas- 
sage and  Hot  Air  Treatments— Physicians  of  international  reputation — Ex 
perienced  and  careful  attendants.     Essentially  the  place  for  rest  or  recuperation. 

The  Homestead  Book 

A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Homestead  and  its  surroundings  in 
natural  colors — with  views  of  the  2  sporty  golf  courses,  7  perfect  clail  tennis  courts 
and  other  interesting  features.  It  tells  of  the  500  rooms — excellent  cuisine — in- 
comparable drinking  watei — attractive  ballroom — fascinating  drives — interesting 
trails  and  bridle  paths — 200  saddle  and  driving  horses  at  the  command  of  guests — 
perfect  equipment  and  service.  This  book  should  be  read  by  everyone  looking  for 
an  ideal  summer  resort.     We  will  gladly)  send  you  a  cop:?  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Booking  Offices: — Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
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The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  A  most  valuable  book  which  sug- 
^fstsa  method  of  Bible  study  fitted  tothe  needs  of  modern  times. 
Tells  how  to  organize  and  conduct  Bible  study  classes;  how  to 
arouse  interest  in  them  ;  how  to  show  their  practical  value  to- day  ; 
liow  to  reach  and  hold  youns  inen;howtoem|)hasizfthel)uman 
interest  side  of  tlie  Bible,  etc..  etc.  Witli  fascinatiuir  descrip- 
tions of  unusual  methods  here  and  in  foreign  lands.  Frice.  $1.(K) 

'    '      FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Poetry  in  the  School 

"VVliere  can  pupils  find  a  more  delightful  or  more 
carefully  selected  collection  of  poetry  than  will  be  found 
in  the  department  of  the  magazine  devoted  to  that?" 
says  an  instructor  i  n  the  Academy  of  the  James  M  ulliken 
University,  Decatur,  111. 

"Several  times  this  semester  in  the  general  discussion 
students  have  called  my  attention  to  poems— sometimes 
to  my  surprise  it  was  a  boy  with  a  decided  dislike  for 
poetry. 

"I  do  not  need  to  introduce  these  people  to  the  works 
of  such  poets  as  Alfred  Noyes,  Robert  Bridges,  George 
Sterling,  Stephen  Phillips  or  John  Masetield.  The  Digest 
does  it  for  me."  Send  for  our  leaflet,  "How  I  Use  The 
Literary  Digest  in  My  English  Class." 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  354-360  Fourth  Avenne.  New  York 
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Watkins,  New  York 

on    Seneca    Lake. 

Wm.  E.  LeKingwell,  Pres. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and   HOTEL  known  aa 

THE   AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Highly    Radioactive    Mineral    Springs 

Beautiful  location  In  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing, 
ranging  In  altitude  from  750  to  IIUO  feet.     I'lve  minutes'  walk  from  Watkins  Glen. 
Sporty  Ciolf  Course.    Tobogganing,    Skating,  Music,  Dancing 

are  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HOTEL  and  are 
complete  in  all  appointments  for 

Hydrot herapy ,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

THE    RADIUM     EMANATION    FROM    BRINE    SPRING    NO.    1    AVERAGES   68    MACHE    UNITS 

i^ER    LITER    OK    WATER    AND    IS    DUE    TO    RADIUM    SALT    IN    SOLUTION 

IVI,\TI:K   COXItlTIOVS   POIt    TlKIVdl    TIIK     '  t'l'lt  lO '■  OU    F(>K 

KIOST  A\U  KKi'UI'UKATIU.'V  AKK  KSPEt'I  ALL.V  IIKMI  It  A  IILK 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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Your  Hand  May  Travel 
10,000  Miles  in  a  Year's  Writing. 

■pROM  the  point  of  view  of  the 
scientist,  who  has  found  that  in 
an  ordinary  year's  writing  your  hand 
may  travel  almost  from  the  South  to 
the  North  Pole,  the  selection  of  your 
pen  companion  for  the  journey  be- 
comes tremendously  important. 

For  there  is  just  as  much  difference 
in  makes  of  pens  as  in  other  articles, 
though  it  may  seem  less  apparent. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  make 
more  Esterbrook  Pens  than  all  other 
American  makes  put  together — be- 
cause most  of  the  people  have  found 
it  pays  to  discriminate. 

Send  10c  for  useful  metal  box  containing 
samples  of  the  twelve  most  popular  Ester- 
brook  Pens,  including  the  famous  048  Falcon, 
the  most  popular  pen  in  the  world. 

ESTERBROOK-  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
60-100  Delaware  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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by  Germany,  since  our  first  note  in  the 
Lusitania  controversy  referred  speeifi- 
eally  to  "unarmed"  vessels. 

The  President  addresses  the  Gridiron 
Club  in  Washington,  announcing  that 
violation  of  the  essential  traditions  of 
America  would  be  the  only  justification 
for  this  country's  entrance  into  the 
Em'opean  War. 

February  28. — In  a  second  memorandum 
laid  before  the  President  by  the 
German  Ambassador,  Germany  gives 
her  assurance  that  no  hostile  merchant 
ships  will  be  torpedoed  until  the 
presence  of  armament  "is  proved." 
Through  Baron  Zwiedinek,  Austria 
gives  similar  assurances.  Data  are  also 
presented  which  tends  to  show  that 
British  merchantmen  have  been  armed 
offensively. 
Without  dissent,  the  Senate  ratifies  the 
treaty  under  which  the  United  States 
assumes  a  financial  protectorate  over 
the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

February  29. — The  President  addresses  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
calling  for  an  early  vote  on  tlie  resolu- 
tion to  warn  Americans  off  armed 
merchantmen,  to  counteract  reports 
of  a  divided  foreign  policy  in  this 
Government,  which  are  "being  made 
industrious  use  of  in  foreign  capitals." 

GENERAL 

February  26. — Felix  Diaz  leaves  New 
Orleans  for  Havana.  His  eoimectiou 
with  a  new  Mexican  revolt  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca  is  rumored. 

The  1915  report  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  powder-manufacturers, 
shows  a  net  gain  in  earnings  of  $52,- 
237,605  over  1914.  New  employees  to 
the  number  of  56,868  have  been  taken  on. 

February  28. — Jacob  H.  Sehiff,  head  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  de- 
nounces the  proposed  American  credit - 
loan  to  Russia  as  "an  insidious  piece 
of  financing,"  since  it  allies  our  inter- 
ests with  those  of  "a  master  t.\Tant," 
guilty  of  "brutality  and  inhumanity 
run  riot." 


Classified    Columns       Classit'ieO    Col  u  in  lis 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

TURN  YOUR  IDEAS  INTO  MONEY. 
Our  free  book  "From  BRAtNS  to  Consumer" 
containing:  tables  and  valuable  information 
tells  how.  Large,  old  established  fiini,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Ohio  lor  15  years, 
is  looking  for  meritorious  inventions  to  man- 
ufacture. Largest,  most  complete  plant  in 
the  U.  .S.  Send  your  idea.  Think  of  some- 
thing new  or  something  that  can  be  made 
better.  It  may  be  worth  thousands.  We  will 
develop  it  for  vou.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  the  book.  C.  R.  SPICER,  Mgr., 
Sta.  A,  Box  150,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  K.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
tiU  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  MANUFACTURERS  BUY— 
Patents  that  FULLY  Protect— are  the  kind 
we  get.  Proof  and  reliable  books  free. 
LAC'EYS,  Patent  Lawyers,  713  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PERSONAL 


WILiI^ADVANCEexpensesand  pay  straight 
weekly  salary  of  J18.00  to  man  or  woman  with 
fair  education  and  good  references.  No  can- 
vassing. Staple  line.  Old  established  firm.  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


WANTED. — Agent  in  every  county  in  the 
U.  S.  to  sell  Revolving  Light  (or  Ford  Cars. 
They  will  make  darkness  IikIu  before  you  and 
crooked  roads  straight.  Rex  Revolving  Light 
Co.,  Vine  Grove,  Kentucky. 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  \Ve  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  F.stablished  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FINANCIAL  MORTGAGES 


I  WANT  TO  REACH  PRIVATE  IN- 
DIVIDUALS, who  have  funds  to  place  on 
select  First  Mortgage  Loans,  on  Dairy 
Farms,  and  improved,  income-bearing  City 
Property,  at  6%  net.  Higher  rates  mean 
larger  risks.  A  choice  loan  at  6%  means  a 
conservative  loan.  Let  me  submit  ai)plica- 
tions.  None  but  the  safest  accepted.  Title 
Insurance  required.  Eleven  years'  experi- 
ence in  this  locality.  I  have  clients  to  reler 
to.  Mortgages  exempt  from  taxation  in 
this  .State.  J.  HARWOOD  MORRIS, 
SEATTLE. 

COINS— CURRENCY 

ATTENTION.  —  Bookstores,  Ciprarstores, 
Newsdealers.  Gold  and  silver  corns,  bank 
billsand  warcurrenciesof  old  Mexico.  JIOOO  00 
Villa  Currency,  JlS.OO;  JSIOO.OO  Carranza,  ;f5  00. 
..''opular  and  attractive  for  collections  and  as 
souvenirs.  Prices  coins  and  other  currencies 
upon  request.  Old  Mexico  Export  Co.,  Mills 
Building,  EI  Paso,  Texas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


COAT.S-OF-ARMS,  crests  searched, painted 
tor  framing.  .Social  stationery  embossing 
dies  engraved.     I'.stablislud  1908. 

GEORGE  1).  TODD 
Studio:  67  Cornell  Ave.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


REAL   ESTATE 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  All  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly trom  all  parts  of  I'nited  States.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk.  Va. 

FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  galf  links;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORl),  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


TRAVEL 


FLORIDA  HOTEL  SITE  for  sale  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  Tampa  Bay.  Winter  and 
summer  resort,  crowded  every  season.  Cen- 
tral location  offered  for  a  large  hotel  of  the 
better  class.  '200  x  250  ft.  Waiting  lists  at  all 
the  present  hotels  and  more  acconnnodations 
urgently  needed.  Unusual  opportunity. 
J.  G.  FOLEY,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


SUMMER  HOME  SITES  onc*pe  cod 

SaltW  alei. 
Lake  Froiitaye  and  Firm  Properties.  3  to  200 
acres.  Selected  choice  locations  can  now 
be  bought  at  low  prices.  HOMESTEAD 
TRUST,  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


Twenty  acres  in  San  loaquin  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, in  fruits,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  with  cows, 
pigs,  poultry  and  bees,  will  pay  you  steady,  sub- 
stantial profits.  Delightful  climate,  rich  soil, 
good  schools,  churches,  fine  roads.  Thrifty, 
hospitable  neighbors.  Write  for  free  books. 
C  I,.  Si!.\r.KAVKs,  Gen  Colonization  Agent, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1921  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


RAYMOND -WHITCQMB 


NASSAU  and  FLORIDA 

Delightful  lours  with  prolonged  stays  at 
the  best  hotels  of  beautiful  Nassau  in  the 
Baliamas, Havana,  Palm  Beach  and  othei 
fashionable  resorts  of  the  famous  Florida 
East  Coast.  Optional  extensions  to 
Jamaica  and  Panama.   Departures  every 

CALIFORNIA 

Remarkable   New  Featore 

On  arrival  at  Riverside  our  parties  will 
travel  through  Southern  California  by 
automobile.  Departures  March  iS.  .Xpril 
1 2  and  2b  via  Apache  Trail  and  March  J2, 
(.April  J  and  i8  via  Grand  Canyon. 

Japan  and  China 

Small  parties,  including  the  I'hilippincs. 
March  2.s  and  July  8. 

Send  for  bookltt  dtsirtd 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Drpt.  &.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  Tork        Flul».       Chicago      San  Fi»noisi-o 


PANAMA  ^"^Me^„^•^ 

By  John  Fotter  Fraatr 

The  only  ston,-  covciiiiR  evcr\-  phajso  of 
everything  cottneotod  with  the  gn^at 
Canal,  from  an  English tnait'spoint  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"Tho    men.    the    niaehinory.    the  iieo<>n)p1t!:hotl 
Work,  will  Iw  shnrply  (irflned  »nd  rrftl  !<■»  lUm  wlio 
rondp  the  sl.,iy."  —  The  Selenline  (Meiifan.  N.  V. 
Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $1 .73  ntl,  h\i  mail,  $1-85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  Yeii  N.  Y. 
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is  yours  to   command 
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THE  uniseal  assembly,  non- flooding  vents,  high  capacity,  great 
engine  cranking  ability  and  long  life  of  **  jBxtbC ' '  Automobile 
Starting  and  Lighting  Batteries  are  in  themselves  a  substantial 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  performance  on  your  automobile. 

In  addition  **l£xibc"  Service  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  constantly 
awake  to  your  interests,  ready  to  serve  you,  to  give  you  advice  and  help,  thus 
minimizing  the  possibility  of  trouble  arising  from  abuse  or  improper  battery  care. 

Avail  yourself  of  all  that  **  }Exi&e "  offers.  Have  an  **jEx(&e"  equipped 
car  and  form  the  habit  of  making  regular  calls  on  the 
nearest  **J£xlt>e"  Service  Station.  Let  the  expert  inspect, 
test  and  put  water  in  the  cells.  This  assistance  in  getting 
from  your  '*J6xt&e"  Battery  the  long  life  and  good  service 
that  is  built  into  it  neither  costs  you  money  nor  places 
you  under  any  obligation. 

List  of  Service  Stations,  together  with    a    copy  of   that 
worth-while  book  "A  Sure  Start  Assured,"  sent  on  request. 


Bear  in  Mind 

that  the  manu- 
facturer of  the 
"Exi5e"  Battery 
is  also  the  largest 
manufacturer  of 
batteries  for  all 
other    purposes. 


1tx(^ 


New  York 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage  Batteries  in  the  country 
1888        PHILADELPHIA,  PA.         1916 

Boston  Chicago         Washington  Denver         San  Francisco         St.  Louis 

Atlanta  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Rochester  Toronto 


Cleveland 
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.  special  service  to  pray 


We  are  like  the  rest  of  that  congregation.  We  knew  the  rain  was  coming,  but  we 
didn't  expect  it  so  soon. 

The  extraordinary  service  which  Kelly -Springfield  Tires  give  made  it  inevitable  that 
the  demand  would  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  we  thought  we  could  increase 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  it.     We  couldn't. 

Will  you  excuse  us  while  we  get  our  umbrella?     Believe  us,  this  is  some  shower. 

Kellx  -  Springfield 

Automobile  Tires -Hand Made 


W 


E  regret  that  we  underesti- 
mated the  excellence  of 
Kelly-Springfield  Tires. 

We  nearly  doubled  our  output  in  1915 
and  plan  an  equal  increase  in  1916.  We 
thought  this  would  keep  pace  with  your 
demands. 

You  see  Kelly- Springfield  Tires  are 
difi^erent  from  other  tires.  That  is  why 
they  yield  extraordinary  mileage.  That 
is  responsible  for  your  big  demand. 

They  are  hand-made  tires  and  the  miles 
are  built  into  them — painstakingly  and 
carefully  as  a  machine  cannot  build  them. 

Were  it  merely  a  matter  of  buying 
new  factories — or  even  building 
new  factories,  we  could  keep 
pace  with  you.  But  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  necessary  to 
train  the  hands  which  make 
them.  Ordinary  workmen  will 
not  do. 

We  have  bought  a  factory.  We 
are  about  to  build  another.    We 


have  been  training  workmen  for  a  long 
time  to  be  ready  for  the  new  factories. 
We  are  prepared  for  a  big  increase. 
And  we  will  keep  pace  with  future 
demands. 

But  we  must  have  time  to  catch  up. 

Still  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
be  disappointed  when  you  need  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tires. 

If  you  will  anticipate  your  needs  and 
let  us  know  ten  days  in  advance,  you 
can  have  the  tires  when  you  need  them. 

The  present  demand  for  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tires  rests  upon  service 
rendered.  We  pledge  you  that  they 
will  continue  to  deserve  your 
confidence.  We  will  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  increase 
production. 

Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Factories  in  Akron  and  Wooster,  Ohio 
Executive  Offices:  B'way  and  57th  St.,  New  York 
Sen  J 10  cents  for  the  nenv  game, ' '  Going  to  Ma  rket ' ' 

^5^       ■ 
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BOTH  PARTIES  SPLIT  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 


IT  IS  TRUE  that  the  President  won  a  great  victory  when 
both  houses  of  Congress  decisively  defeated  the  resolutions 
that  would  have  crippled  his  negotiations  with  Germany, 
and  the  press,  regardless  of  party,  concede  it  to  him.  In  fact, 
his  victory  is  called  "a  \dctory  for  the  American  people"  by 
the  stanchly  Republican  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat.  But  when 
they  begin  to  dissect  the  vote,  the  editorial  observers  see 
that  he  won  his  victory  in  the  House  only  by  the  aid  of  ninety- 
three  Republican  votes.  If  he  had  relied  on  his  own  party, 
he  would  have  lost.  The  resolutions  up  for  decision  were  to 
warn  Am^cans  not  to  travel  on  defensively  armed  merchant- 
men— -at  the  very  time  the  President  was  claiming  this  right  in 
negotiations  with  Germany — and  the  verdict  of  the  American 
press  on  them  was  given  in  our  pages  last  week.  They  were 
■'resolutions  of  surrender  to  Germany,"  say  some  papers. 
Congress,  however,  was  not  so  solidly  opposed  to  them  as  the 
press,  and  both  parties  were  "split  wide  open"  in  the  vote. 
A  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  favored  them, 
despite  the  anti-German  statements  of  such  leaders  as  Mr. 
Root  and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Where,  then,  do  the  two  parties  stand  on  our  great  issues  of 
foreign  policy?  The  answer  found  by  some  editors  is  that 
Congress  divided  along  geographical  rather  than  party  lines. 
The  Springfield  Republican  notes  that  of  the  fourteen  votes  cast  in 
the  Senate  against  the  tabling  of  the  warning,  twelve  were  cast 
by  Senators  from  States  west  of  Indiana  and  Lake  Michigan. 
And  a  geographical  analysis  of  the  House  vote  by  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.) 
reveals  the  fact  that  "  President  Wilson's  chief  support  lay  in 
the  delegations  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  while  the 
Middle  West  recorded  a  majority  against  the  President's  poUey 
on  the  armed-ship  issue."     To  quote  more  in  detail: 

"New  England  was  the  banner-section,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration.  Only  three  New  England  members  of 
the  House  voted  against  the  motion  to  table. 

"Several  States  lined  up  solidly  for  the  Administration,  notably 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  South 
Carolina,  and  North  CaroUna. 

"On  the  other  hand,  solid  votes  were  cast  against  the  Adminis- 
tration by  delegations  from  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin.  These  four  States  cast  38  votes  in  opposition  to 
the  President. 

"New  York  gave  the  President's  policy  a  3  to  1  vote,  the 


Empire  State  delegation  voting  30  to  10  to  table  the  McLemore 
resolution.     There  were  three  absentees. 

"Pennsylvania  stood  24  to  12  for  tabUng.  New  Jersey,  the 
P*resident's  own  State,  voted  7  to  5  for  tabUng,  foiu"  RepubU- 
cans  and  one  Democrat  voting  in  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  six  New  England  States  gave  the  President  a  vote 
of  29  to  3. 

"A  recapitulation  of  the  vote  of  all  the  States  shows  that 
President  Wilson  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  State 
delegations,  the  Representatives  of  thirty-three  out  of  the  fortj'- 
eight  States  voting  by  large  or  small  majorities  to  uphold  him. 

"North  Carolina,  the  State  from  which  come  Mr.  Kitchin, 
the  majority  leader,  and  Representative  Page,  who  announced 
two  days  ago  he  would  retire  from  Congress  because  he  could 
not  support  the  President  in  his  armed-ship  policy,  cast  a  soUd 
vote  in  favor  of  tabUng  the  McLemore  resolution.  Mr.  Kitchin 
himself  voted  to  table,  altho  known  to  favor  a  resolution  of 
warning  if  drawn  in  a  form  different  from  that  offered  by  Mr. 
McLemore." 

Representative  Flood,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  issued  an  interesting  statement  declaring  that  this 
\'ictory  for  the  Administration  could  not  have  been  won  with- 
out the  active  cooperation  of  Speaker  Champ  Clark  and  major- 
ity leader  Claude  Kitchin.  Another  statement,  Listened  to  with 
interest  and  some  surprize,  was  made  by  Representative  Bailey, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  Bryan  Democrat,  who  declared  that  Mr. 
Bryan  favored  the  tabUng  of  the  McLemore  resolution.  Mr. 
Bryan  himself  is  quoted  by  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  correspondent 
as  saying  that  the  vote  did  not  "  represent  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  wisdom  of  Americans  traveling  upon  beUigerent 
merchantmen."  "Had  this  question  been  presented,"  he  said, 
"there  is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  in  both  Senate  and  House 
would  express  themselves  in  favor  of  preventing  Americans 
from  traveUng  into  the  danger-zones  on  belUgerent  ships." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  situation  in  Congress  resulting 
from  this  "show-down"  leads  David  Lawrence,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

"Congress  beUeves  the  American  people  will  not  sanction 
war  unless  American  territory  is  actually  invaded;  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  is  to  be  permitted  to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign  affairs 
with  that  inhibition  imprest  on  his  mind;  and  as  for  domestic 
politics,  the  Republicans  are  as  much  at  sea  as  ever,  and  the 
Democratic  insurgency  is  showing  dangerous  proportions  for 
future  legislative  battles." 


TFRlVf  S  •  ^^  ^  year,  in  advance;  three  months,  $1;  single  copy,  10 
*  cents;  postage  to  Canada,  85  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 
postage,  $2.00  a  year.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES,  issued  in  .January  and  July, 
will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is 
shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address-label;  subscription  including 
the  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  date  is  not  properly  extended  after  each 
payment,  notify  publishers  promptly.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DIS- 
CONTINUANCE, or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before 
the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Doth  old  and  new  addresses  must  always 
be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  And  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer 
not  to  have  their  subscriptions  intemipted  and  their  flies  broken  in  case 


they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not 
assumed  that  continuous  service  is  desired;  still,  sub.scribers  are  expected  to 
notify  us  with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  tliat  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post-oflQce  Department.  Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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Concerning   the  attitude   of   the   Hepiiblicau   members,   Mr. 
La^^Tence  says: 

"In  the  House  102  Republicans  opposed  tlie  President,  Avhile 
\)'^  stood  by.     In  the  face  of   that    \-ote,  talk  of   a  di\'idetl  Dc- 


A   STRATEGIC  RETIREMENT. 

— Kirby  iii  the  New  York  World. 

moeracy  is  unwarranted,  for  only  33  in  the  President's  party 
bolted  him,  while  182  followed  him  loyally. 

"Can  the  Republicans  go  before  the  people  as  the  party  true 
to  Americanism,  the  party  that  would  vigorously  assert  Ameri- 
can rights?  With  what  grace  can  the  ideas  in  Mr.  Root's 
speech  be  repeated  now,  it  is  asked  everywhere,  for  certainly 
the  Republican  party's  strongest  card  in  denouncing  the  Wilson 
Administration  was  its  withdrawal  of  protection  from  Americans 
resident  in  Mexico  by  warning  them  out  of  that  revolution-torn 
country?  The  Republicans  can  not  in  the  same  breath  con- 
demn the  Democrats  for  spinelessness  in  Mexico  when,  at  the 
very  time  the  Democratic  President  sought  to  show  a  firm  hand 
against  Germany,  the  majority  of  Republicans  tried  to  em- 
barrass him  by  joining  a  Democratic  insurgency. 

"The  whole  business  proves  what  a  poor  issue  the  question 
of  foreign  policy  will  make  for  the  Republicans.  Out  of  the 
chaos  of  two  weeks,  clearly  President  Wilson  emerges  the  bene- 
ficiary, for  he  has  successfully  dared  Congress  to  repudiate  him, 
and  has,  unwittingly  perhaps,  divided  the  Republican  party  on 
a  fundamental  principle  of  American  rights." 

Nor  is  this  point  missed  by  the  Democratic  New  York  World< 
in  which  we  read: 

"March  3  the  United  States  Senate  voted  on  the  Gore  resolu- 
tion, the  adoption  of  which  would  have  tied  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  resisting  the  new  German  submarine  order.  Of 
the  fourteen  Senators  who  voted  against  the  tabling  of  that 
resolution,  twelve  were  Republicans.  Of  these  twelve  Repi<!>li- 
c^ns,  four  were  aspirants  for  the  Presidency. 

"March  7  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  on  a  similar 
resolution,  and  that  resolution  marked  the  most  critical  period 
in  our  relations  with  Germany.  On  the  final  roll-call  102 
RepubUcans  voted  against  the  President  and  for  the  Kaiser. 
Among  these  102  Republicans  were  Mann,  Cannon,  McKinley, 
HiU,  Rodenberg,  SuUoway,  and  all  the  Republican  Old  Guard 
leaders  in  the  House.  With  them  voted  five  Progressives.  A 
majority  of  the  Republicans  and  nearly  all  the  Progressives 
voted  that  Americ^an  citizens  forced  to  travel  on  armed  mer- 
chantmen should  receive  no  protection  from  the  United  States 
Government.  ./ 

"We  submit-  this  record  to  the  Republican  critics  of  the 
President.  Are  they  against  him  because  he  has  not  been 
vigorous  enough  in  his  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  or 
because  he  is  too  vigorous?  Do  they  condemn  him  for  being 
too  weak  in  defense  of  American  rights,  or  too  firm? 


"They  can  not  have  it  both  ways.  They  can  not  applaud 
Root  and  at  the  same  time  applaud  the  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  House.  They  must  choose  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  else  admit  that  their  attacks  on  the  President  in  this  crisis 
are  dishonest,  insincere,  and  unpatriotic." 

But  the  fruits  of  victory  for  Mr.  Wilson,  to  quote  Mr.  Lawrence 
again,  "are  dearly  bought": 

"Resentment  and  iU-feeling  on  the  part  of  individual  mem- 
bers have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Rough  tactics  do 
not  cajole  Congressmen.  The  votes  on  this  particular  question 
hardly  reflect  their  real  position.  But,  looking  to  the  future, 
Mr.  Wilson  made  enemies  enough  to  Idll  the  Shipping  Bill,  to 
add  materially  to  the  opposition  against  his  program  for  raising 
revenue,  and  seriously  to  embarrass  the  preparedness-program." 

Turning  to  the  Republican  New  York  Tnbune,  of  late  a  par- 
ticularly ^^gorous  critic  of  the  Administration,  we  find  it  con- 
vinced that  the  President,  while  strengthening  his  grip  on  om- 
international  relations,  has  failed  to  reestabUsh  his  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  party.     To  quote: 

"Despite  the  President's  demands,  the  way  is  stiU  to  be  left 
open  to  Democratic  Representatives  and  Senators  to  give  a 
nominal  support  to  the  Administration's  poUey  as  to  armed 
merchantmen,  while  explaining  to  constituents  that  they  are 
thoroughly  opposed  to  it.  The  President  could  drag  the  insur- 
gents to  water,  but  he  could  not  make  them  drink.  They  have 
escaped  his  trap.  They  are  free  to  continue  their  workof  un- 
dermining his  leadership." 

The  Evening  Post,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  successfully  "asserted  his  authority  as  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,"  in  addition  to  securing  "an  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  his  demand  that  he  be  left  unfettered  in  going  on  with 
his  diplomatic  negotiations."  And  Washington  correspondents 
report  the  F*resident  "much  gratified  with  the  overwhelming 
support  accorded  him" — the  support  of  a  big  Democratic  major- 
ity and  of  nearly  half  the  Republicans  in  the  House. 

But  the  important  fact,  many  papers  declare,  is  the  triumph, 


M.VKINU   HIM  SWALLOW  FT. 

— Uat'ling  in  tli(>  Do.s  Moines  Ticqixtcr  and  Leader. 

not  of  a  President,  but  of  a  principle.  Thus  in  the  New  York 
tS)/«  (Ind.)  we  read:  "The  principle  of  ni)n-interferen<'e  with  the 
Execnitive  in  the  perfornumce  of  its  function  with  nvsptvt  of  dipk 
matic  negotiations  was  upheld  by  the  House  of  Represent ativesJ 
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THE  "TEUTON  LOBBY"  IN  CONGRESS 

/4X  ASTOUNDING  CHAPTER  in  the  "continued  stoiy 
/-%  of  German  conspiracy  against  the  United  States"  is 
-^  -^  to  be  read  in  the  documents  reveahng  the  poHtical 
activities  of  the  National  German- American  AUiance,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  other  journals. 
The  object  of  this  nation-wide  organization,  as  seen  by  its  critics, 
was  to  set  Congress  on  to  oppose  the  President,  "to  divide 
and  weaken  the  Government,  to  serve  Germany  and  disserve 
and  dishonor  the  United  States."  According  to  Washington 
dispatches,  the  P*resident  and  his  advisers  are  convinced  that 
these  revelations,  made  by  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  indicate 
a  wade-spread  pro-German  plot.  The  Congressional  program 
of  the  National  German-American  Alliance  is  summarized  by 
The  World  as  aiming  to  secure  these  laws: 

"1.  Refusing  passports  to  Americans  traveling  on  ships  of 
the  belligerents. 

"2.  An  embargo  on  contraband  of  war. 

"3.  Prohibiting  Federal  Reserve  Banks  from  subscribing  to 
foreign  war-loans." 

This  is  the  immediate  work,  says  The  World,  but  back  of  it 
is  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  control  of  the  RepubUcan 
National  Convention  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  interest  of  the  German  cause.  This  plan  is 
known  to  the  "inside  coterie  of  German  leaders"  as  the  "Wis- 
consin idea,"  because  it  was  formally  indorsed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Staatsverband  des  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Nationalbundes. 
We  are  further  informed  that  the  recent  revival  of  the  Champ 
Clark  "boom"  is  due  to  a  suggestion  of  Richard  Bartholdt,  a 
former  Republican  Congressman  from  St.  Louis,  who  has 
"long  been  one  of  the  leading jrepresentatives  of  the  German 
propaganda  in  the  United  States."  At  the  same  time  Tlu' 
World  states  that  the  new  campaign  is  operated  ostensibly  as 
"anti-British"  rather  than  "pro-German,"  and  that  "in  its 
organization  specific  provision  is  made  that  no  German,  Aus- 
trian, or  Irish  names  shall  appear  among  the  officers  of  organi- 
zations taking  part."  The  World  mentions  among  the  leaders 
Mr.  Alphonse  G.  Koelble.  a  New  York  lawyer,  who,  as  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  relates,  is  "connected  with  most 
of  the  German  organizations  that  have  been  active  in  this  city 
since  the  European  War  began,"  but  in  an  interview  given  to  a 
representative  of  The  Post  Mr.  Koelble  declared  "unquahfiedly 
that  he  was  not  interested  or  active  in  any  pro-German  plans, 
that  it  was  untrue  that  an  organized  attempt  was  being  made 
by  pro-Germans  to  oppose  the  President  in  Congress,  and  that 
an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  control  the  Republican  National 
Convention  by  means  of  a  solid  German-American  delegation." 
Inferentially,  the  Evening  .  Post  reporter  records  that  Mr. 
Koelble  "ridiculed  those  German-Amtericans,  mainly  in  the 
Middle  West,  who  have  advanced  such  plans  as  the  'Wisconsin 
idea,'"  and  he  added:  "Personally,  I  am  not  pro-German,  but 
anti-British.  I  was  anti-British  before  the  war.  I  know  my 
American  history.  I  was  born  in  this  country,  and  I'm  for 
America,  first  and  last,  against  anybody."  In  its  editorial 
columns  The  Evening  Post  observes  that  the  World's  disclosures 
show  the  "simple  fact  that  the  National  German- American 
AUiance  has  been  doing  missionary  work  among  the  members  of 
Congress,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  may  be  lobbying,  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  lobbying  in  a 
formidable  shape  when  the  list  of  members  of  Congress  men- 
tioned includes  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House  and  the 
Republican  leader,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  and 
some  of  the  most  active  Republican  critics  of  Democratic  policy 
in  the  Senate.  Neither  is  it  a  German  lobby  in  the  sense  of 
the  propaganda  being  directed  toward  the  support  of  Germany 
as  against  America." 

Moreover,  The  Evening  Post  thinks  "it  is  not  at  all  hard  to 
imagine    that    German  sympathizers  may  welcome  the   World 


revelations,"  and  thej-  will  be  "glad  of  the  admission  that  the 
'direct  propaganda'  which  brought  their  cause  into  disrepute 
has  been  abandoned."  It  points  then  to  the  great  difference 
"between  the  fomenting  of  strikes  and  blowing  up  of  munition- 
plants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  'dislike 
of  the  average  American  for  Great  Britain,'  on  the  other."  Again, 
we  are  told  by  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.)  that  a  "  thorough 
reading  of  the   World's   'screamer'   reveals    nothing  to  justify 


•WHEN  THEY  PLAY    AMEKICA,'   STAND   UP!" 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

the  behef  that  any  treasonable  activity  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  persons  involved,  much  less  of  German-Americans  as 
a  whole."  There  is  no  treason  in  the  plans  imearthed  by 
The  World,  in  the  view  of  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which 
remarks  that  "if  arson  is  to  yield  to  poUtics  it  is  a  tiu-n  for  the 
better,  yet  the  principle  invoked  is  one  fidl  of  peril."  The 
change  of  tactics  means  that  in  place  of  trying  to  win  sympathy 
for  Germany,  this  journal  explains,  "the  propagandists  are 
exploiting  hatred  for  the  Allies."  But  this  is  "a  dangerous 
game  to  play  at,  and  it  will  be  strongly  resented  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people."  It  puts  politicians  in  a 
difficult  place,  we  are  told,  because  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  "neither  anti-British  nor  anti-German,  and  hence  politically 
neutral,  while  if  all  the  anti-British  and  anti-Russian  elements 
can  be  pulled  into  hne  by  the  invisible  pro-German  hand  they 
make  a  collective  force  which  a  candidate  can  not  ignore." 
We  read  then: 

"Up  to  a  certain  point  the  mild  but  diffused  disUke  for  England 
among  native  Americans  may  be  used  as  a  capsule  for  the  deadly 
poison  of  racial  hate.  But  beyond  that  point  it  is  dangerous  to 
go;  America  has  no  scores  to  settle,  and  does  not  purpose  to  be 
drawn  into  Old-World  feuds  by  a  handful  of  irreconcilablas." 

The  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.)  says  that  the  World's  disclosures 
"show  that  the  driving  force  behind  the  (jore  and  McLemore 
resolutions  is  the  German-American  Alliance " ;  and  this  opinion 
is  also  voiced  by  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  and  the  Rochester 
Herald  (Ind.).  The  "German  lobby"  records  reveal  nothing 
"save  what  was  previously  suspected,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Su)i  (Ind.),  and  The  Globe  (Ind.),  echoing  this  sentiment, 
adds  its  belief,  however,  that  "an  organized  effort  has  been 
made,  and  is  still  being  made,  to  rule  America  from  Potsdam." 
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VILLA'S   INVASION 

BREATHING  FIRE  AND  SLAUGHTER,  Francisco  Villa 
leads  a  thousand  bandits  twenty-five  miles  into  American 
territory',  killing  eight  soldiers  and  nine  civilians  at 
Columbus,  N.  M.;  and  the  New  York  World,  hitherto  a  supporter 
of  the  "watchful-waiting"  policy,  declai-es  that  "nothing  less  than 
Villa's  life  can  atone  for  the  outrage."  Such  a  call  for  "Villa, 
alive  or  dead,"  was  naturally  echoed  by  the  more  belligerent 
newspapers  which  had  for  months  been  criticizing  the  Adminis- 
tration's pohcy  of  inaction.  "The  American  flag  has  indeed  been 
saluted  at  last,"  said  the  bitterly  ironical  New  York  American 
(Ind.),  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  more  calmly  ob- 
served that  "the  Bryan-Wilson  policy  of  imploring  Americans 
to  flee  from  Mexico  for  their  lives,  of  censuring  them  if  they  re- 
mained in  that  country  to  protect  their  property-interests,  of 
dodging  the  duty  of  protecting  them  when  living  and  of  avenging 
them  when  dead,  has  borne  its  perfect  fruit." 

Villa's  descent  of  Alarch  9  upon  American  soil  was  a  surprize 
to  readers  of  American  newspapers,  yet  there  has  been  pre- 
sented e\adence  that  it  had  been  planned  some  time  in  advance. 
United  States  Army  officers  in  command  along  the  Mexican 
border  were  of  course  prepared  for  the  worst,  altho  in  Columbus 
itself  there  had  been  no  trouble  during  the  past  three  years. 
An  interesting  story  of  Villa's  preliminary  movements,  and 
of  the  ways  of  the  man  who  ventured  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States  on  his  own  account,  was  given  in  the  story  of 
an  American  woman  who  was  his  prisoner  for  several  days 
preceding  the  Columbus  battle.  Mrs.  Maud  Hawk  Wright, 
A^dfe  of  an  American  ranch-owner  in  Mexico,  was  -visitta  on 
March  1  by  a  Villista  officer  named  Servantes.  Their  sup- 
pUes  and  horses  were  taken,  and  Mr.  Wright  and  the  baby  were 
sent  away.  The  Villistas  took  Mrs.  Wright  prisoner,  joined  the 
main  body,  and  compelled  her  to  accompany  them  on  a  nine- 
days'  forced  march.     From  the  first,  says  Mrs.  Wright: 

"I  knew  that  Villa  intended  to  attack  Columbus.  It  was 
freely  discust  by  the  men  and  the  officers.  Some  of  the  latter 
told  me  that  Villa  intended  to  kill  every  American  he  could  find, 
but  they  pointed  to  me  as  an  example  of  their  decision  not  to 
harm  women.  Later,  as  we  approached  the  border  from  Boca 
Grande,  these  same  officers  told  me  that  Villa — his  rage  growing 
as  he  neared  the  boundary — would  make  torches  of  every  woman 
and  child,  as  well  as  of  every  man,  in  Columbus. 

"'He  intended,'  they  said,  'to  kill  everybody  in  the  United 
States,  and  would  be  helped  by  Japan  and  Germany.'  .  .  .  At 
Boca.  Grande  I  saw  evidence  of  their  determination.  I  did 
not  see  the  three  American  cowboys  named  McKinney,  Corbett, 
and  O'Neill  slain,  but  I  saw  officers  wearing  their  clothing.  That 
was  after  Villa  had  sent  out  twenty  men  to  break  up  the  Palomas 
cattle  round-up  and  supply  the  hungry  column  with  meat 

"We  left  Boca  Grande  yesterday  and  crossed  the  border  west 
of  Columbus  before  4  o'clock. 

"As  we  entered  the  ditch  leading  past  the  American  Army  camp 
below  Columbus,  the  captain  of  my  company  told  me  that  he 
and  twenty  other  officers  had  crossed  the  border  yesterday  as 
spies  and  found  that  only  a  few  American  soldiers  were  in  camp, 
that  the  others  were  farther  west. 

"I  was  in  the  line  Villa  threw  along  the  railroad- tracks  after 
his  troops  had  swept  eastward  through  the  United  States  cavalry. 
A  bullet  hit  the  saddle  of  my  horse  as  I  stood  dismounted  behind 
it.  Villa  sent  his  men  across  the  tracks  into  the  town.  Soon 
I  saw  buildings  on  fire.  Then  the  American  troops  apparently 
got  into  action,  and  in  a  little  while  the  Mexicans  came  back.  .  .  . 
I  went  back  with  the  retreating  forces  until  I  reached  a  point 
near  the  house  where  Mr.  Moore  was  killed  and  his  wife  wounded. 
Here  Villa  came  upon  me.     Again  1  asked  him  to  set  me  free. 

"'You  go;  you  are  at  liberty,'  he  said.  1  went  to  the  Moores' 
house  and  found  Mr.  Moore  lying,  face  down,  on  the  steps,  dead; 
his  wife  was  in  a  near-by  field,  wounded.  She  had  seen  her 
husband  shot,  but  did  not  know  he  was  dead." 

In  Columbus,  eight  soldiers  and  nine  civilians  were*  killed 
In  Villa's  first  charge.  Three  others  were  reported  slain  on  the 
way  to  the  town.     The  Mexicans  had  about  an  hour's  start  of 


the  United  States  troopers,  enabhng  them  to  loot  the  town  at 
will  and  to  burn  many  of  the  houses.  But  once  United  States 
cavalrymen  of  the  13th  Regiment  got  into  action  the  invaders 
beat  a  swift  retreat.  More  than  fifty  Mexicans  were  left  dead 
on  American  soil  and  some  seventy  more  were  shot  dead  by 
their  pursuers  after  they  had  crossed  the  liorder. 

Marcihno  Danalas,  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Carranza  Ad- 
ministration, at  once  offered  his  Government's  sincere  regrets, 
and  asked  the  American  people  to  be  patient: 

"The  Government  asks  the  American  people  to  remember 
that  Villa  is  a  common  enemy  and  an  outlaw,  to  be  hunted  down 
by  all  men.  The  Mexican  Government  will  use  the  most  vigor- 
ous means  to  run  this  man  to  earth  and  avenge  his  horrible  acts." 

But  the  United  States  Department  of  State  served  notice 
that  Villa  would  be  pursued  and  crusht  by  American  forces, 
and  there  was  anything  but  patience  in  the  comments  of  om* 
newspapers  from  the  very  first.  In  an  editorial  headed,  "ViUa, 
Ahve  or  Dead,"  the  stanchly  pro- Wilson  New  York  World  said: 

"So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  bandit  to  be  at  war.  Villa  is 
now  at  war  with  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The 
Mexican  Government,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Carranza,  has 
proved  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  so  the  duty  of 
effective  action  devolves  upon  the  United  States. 

"This  is  the  second  time  that  ViUa  has  deliberately  massacred 
Americans  in  the  hope  of  forcing  American  intervention  in 
Mexico,  and  thus  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Carranza.  The 
Chihuahua  massacre  was  bad  enough,  but  the  Columbus  exploit 
was  far  worse,  because  it  was  committed  on  American  soil. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  intervene  in  Mexico  in  order  to  deal 
with  Villa.  There  are  plenty  of  precedents  for  punitive  expedi- 
tions, one  notable  instance  being  the  campaign  against  Geronimo. 
United  States  cavalry  crossed  the  JMexican  border  yesterday  in 
pursuit  of  Villa,  and  the  pursuit  can  not  halt  until  Villa,  dead  or 
ahve,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  authorities.  There  will 
be  no  peace  along  the  Mexican  frontier  until  this  bloodthirsty 
bandit  has  been  shot  or  hanged,  and  the  sooner  he  is  out  of  the 
way  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

"No  complications  wdth  the  Mexican  Government  need 
attend  a  punitive  expedition,  unless  Carranza  himself  creates 
the  complications." 

Swift  action  was  needed,  not  alone  because  of  the  call  for 
quick  punishment,  noted  the  New  York  Herald,  but  for  other 
and  broader  reasons: 

"The  old  regime,  the  excesses  and  greediness  of  which  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  Diaz  dictatorship,  is  ready  to  pounce  down 
on  Mexico;  indeed,  it  is  already  pouncing.  Sefior  Limantom- 
is  in  Paris  pulhng  the  wires;  Senor  De  la  Barra  and  a  crowd  of 
assistants  are  in  this  city  prepariiig  the  grand  scheme;  Senor 
Fehx  Diaz  is  already  in  Me.xico  raising  a  new  revolt.  The  retm*n 
of  the  regime  means  merely  a  repetition  and  a  continuation  of 
the  bloodshed  and  terrorism  of  the  last  few  years. 

"A  wise  man  he  who  could  solve  the  Mexican  question.  But 
solution  does  not  at  this  hour  confront  the  Administration  at 
Washington.  The  matter  immediately  at  hand  is  the  use  of 
the  avenger's  carbine  and  machine  gun.  .  .  .  But  the  task  is 
no  task  for  the  timorous  pacifist." 

If  Carranza  is  strong  enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of  our 
soldiers,  wdthout  peril  to  his  own  political  fortiines,  the  Ad- 
ministration, as  the  New  York  Sun  remarks,  "may  have  under- 
taken only  a  piece  of  polir^e-duty ;  if  the  facts  are  otherwise,  the 
United  States  may  have  begun  a  war." 

The  German-American  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitutig  was  not  a 
whit  behind  some  of  its  English-speaking  contemporaries  in 
reading  Mr.  Wilson  a  lecture.  In  the  first  place,  "it  is  clearly 
evident  that  Carranza  is  not  the  proper  man  to  bring  Me.xiCo 
back  under  one  hat."  And  the  Sladt.^-Zcitung,  adverting  to  the 
Wilson  policy  toward  Huerta,  renuirked: 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Administration  has  learned  by 
this  time  that  a  'word  of  might,'  even  if  spoken  by  President 
Wilson,  can  accomplish  nothing  in  Mexico.  What  the  bandits 
down  there  need  is  a  'man  with  an  iron  fist."  Wlien  there  was 
one,  in  the  person  of  Huerta,  he  was  forced  out  and  finally 
hunted  to  death.     What  now?" 


il 
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A   PACIFIST   SECRETARY   OF  WAR 

WITH  "PREPAREDNESS"  everywhere  in  the  air, 
and  T\dth  the  Administration's  program  under  fire  by 
Congressional  pacifists,  there  is  chosen  to  liead  the 
War  Department  a  man  who  says  he 
has  "always  been  a  peace-advocate." 
And  the  Democrat  who  has  been 
called  in  to  strengthen  the  Cabinet 
in  these  days  of  party  stress,  with 
election-day  but  eight  months  distant, 
is  quoted  as  having  recently  remarked 
upon  the  need  of  some  one  to  save 
the  Democratic  party,  "which  is  at 
present  a  dismal  failure."  With  the 
choice  of  Newton  Diehl  Baker  to 
succeed  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  the 
pacifists  are  better  satisfied  than  the 
preparedness-enthusiasts,  and  Demo- 
cratic commendation  about  balances 
Republican  disappointment.  In  each 
group  of  observers  are  those  who 
think  that  President  WUson  will  find 
his  new  Secretary  of  War  bringing 
harmony  rather  than  discord  to  the 
Cabinet  councils.  They  remember 
that  Mr.  Baker  once  studied  under 
Professor  Wilson  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  that  he  has  been  offered  a  Cabinet 
post  before.  And  they  note  his  recent 
declaration:  "I  believe  in  the  Presi- 
dent's preparedness-policy.  I  believe 
in  all  his  poHcies  that  I  know  anything 
about." 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  has  successfully  fought 
two  vigorous  mayoralty  campaigns, 
the  warmest  praise  and  the  strongest 
criticism  come  from  the  press  of  his 
home  city  of  Cleveland.  Says  The  Plain  Dealer,  representing 
Mr.  Baker's  own  party: 

"No  greater  praise  need  be  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Baker  than 
that  the  country  has  every  reason  to  believe  he  will  measure 
up  fuUy  to  the  requirements  of  the  office.  His  training  and 
skill  as  a  lawyer  fit  him  to  meet  the  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  the  present  issues  before  the  Department 
of  War 

"Next  to  the  President  himself  he  wUl  immediately  become 
the  most  conspicuous  figxire  in  the  United  States  in  discussions 
involving  Army  improvements.  He  will  at  once  assume  direction 
of  the  fight  for  better  preparedness  on  land 

"  It  is  a  position  none  but  the  strongest  has  any  right  to  under- 
take. Those  who  know  Mr.  Baker  are  certain  that  the  President 
has  made  no  mistake  in  offering  this  portfolio  to  him." 

But  according  to  the  Republican  Leader  he  is  a  "dreamer"  and 
an  impractical  theorist,  and  it  is 
just  those  who  know  him  best 
and  like  him  best  who  will  doubt 
his  fitness  for  the  post.  If  they 
hold  their  mental  scales  level, 
we  are  told, 


■I  HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  A  PEACE-ADVOCATE." 

But  Newton  D.  Baker,  ex-Mayor  of  Cleveland,  is 
now  Secretary  of  War  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  Administration's  plans  for  increasing 
and  Improving  our  Army. 


"They  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Baker  is  far  too  Ught  in  all  that 
makes  executive  ability.  They 
wiU  confess  that  he  does  not 
weigh  enough  in  experience  or  in 
knowledge  of  the  special  duties 
of  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. They  will  concede  that 
his  whole  mental  bent  and  haV)it 
of  thought  make  him  incom- 
petent to  meet  the  tremendous 


r    A  MAN  ^'^IT^^ 

SUCH  MERVE  0U6HT 
To. MAKE  *  Good 
•SeCBETARr  «  W«R 
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responsi>)ilities  of  the  Secretarj'  of  War  and  prove  himself 
worthy  of  so  great  a  task.  All  this  is  so  true  that  in  many 
respects  the  appointment  is  grotesque." 

Another  Cleveland  daily,  The  Press  (Ind.),  finds  much  signifi- 
cance  in   the  appointment  of  a  self-confest    "  peace-at-almost- 

any-price  man,"  for  it  "confirms 
President  Wilson  as  a  peace -at - 
ALMOST-any-price  man.  He  fights 
only  when  the  honor  of  the  nation  is 
at  stake.  That  also  is  the  attitude 
of  Baker."  Mr.  Wilson,  we  read  in 
a  statement  from  the  "  Antiprepared- 
ness  Committee"  at  Washington,  "is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  selection. 
Wliile  it  comes  too  late  to  help  the 
Administration's  'preparedness'  pro- 
gram, it  will  tend  to  convince  the 
country  that  the  President  is  not 
entirely  the  jingo  which  some  would 
make  him  out  to  be." 

Democratic  comment  on  the  ap- 
pointment is  generally  favorable  if 
not  overenthusiastic.  Mr.  Baker's 
"open  mind  and  close  allegiance  to 
the  Administration"  win  him  the 
favor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  for  he  is  not  known  to  have 
any  pet  theories  or  "pet  schemes 
he  desires  to  push."  "In  choosing 
a  new  Secretary  of  War  the  President 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  cohesion 
in  his  Cabinet."  And  at  this  mo- 
ment, asks  the  New  York  editor,  "is 
there  anything  all  branches  of  the 
Government  need  more?" 

It  is  the  pacifist  praise  of  the  Bak- 
er appointment  which  arouses  the 
suspicion  and  adds  point  to  the  criti- 
cism of  several  editorial  enthusiasts 
over  preparedness.  "Why  not  appoint  Mr.  Hemy^Ford  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  be  done  with  it?"  asks  the  New  York 
Herald.    And  the  Republican  Boston  Transcript  says: 

"The  appointment  of  an  enthusiastic  pacifist  in  command 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  land-defenses  of  the  nation  strengthens 
a  suspicion  widely  held  that  the  resignation  of  the  chief  opponent 
of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Cabinet  was  due  to  "his  conviction  that  the 
President  was  not  at  heart  in  favor  of  a  program  of  preparedness 

founded  upon  mihtary  necessities 

"As  the  head  of  the  War  Department  Mr.  Baker  is  qualified 
to  supply  that  interest  in  politics  and  strength  with  politicians 
so  lacking  with  Mr.  Garrison.  So,  too,  as  a  poUtical  figiu-e  of 
prominence  in  a  pivotal  State  like  Ohio,  Mr.  Baker  wiU  prove 
of  larger  value  as  a  Cabinet  officer  in  the  coming  campaign  than 
would  Mr.  Garrison,  who  brought  to  the  War  Department  no 
political  organization  and  was  a  resident  of  the  President's  own 

State.  As  an  intellectual  compan- 
ion the  new  Secretary  of  War 
should  be  much  more  congenial 
to  his  chief  than  was  the  lawyer 
and  judge  whom  he  succeeds.  .  .  . 
"But  the  academic  charm  of 
Mr.  Baker's  personality  and  the 
political  power  of  his  following  are 
not  tlie  requirements  of  a  great 
Secretary  of  War  in  these  critical 
days.  ...  As  a  political  auxiliary 
the  new  Secretary  of  War  will  be 
of  valuable  assistance  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. Let  us  hope  that 
his  administration  of  the  War 
Department  will  not  be  as  harm- 
ful to  the  Army,  however,  as 
that  of  his  fellow  politician  has 
been  to  the  Navy." 


COVRAUK   KEWARDED. 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader 
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NEGRO-SEGREGATION   IN   ST.    LOUIS 

FOM  SEVERAL  DAYS  before  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
\oted  to  segregate  the  negroes  of  the  citj-,  so  the  dispatches 
informed  us,  negro  girls  and  women  handed  out  circulars 
on  the  streets  bearing  a  cartoon  dejiicting  a  white  man  dri\ing 
a  negro  before  him  and  lashing  his  bare  back,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Back  to  slavery."  And  now  that  the  two  ordinances 
embodying  segregation  have  been  carried  by  a  three-to-one 
vote,  in  a  centrally  located  city  of  700,000  inhabitants,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  alludes  ironically  to  "the  two  watch- 
words of  democrac\- — emanciijation  and  segregation,"  and  the 
New  York  World  deplores  the  attempt  "to  deprive  black  men 
of  property,  liberty,  and  hope."  In  St.  Louis,  The  Globe 
Democrat  regrets  the  victory  of  the  "overwhelming  forces  of 
power,  interest,  and  prejudice."  But  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  observes  that  "the  separation  or  segregation  of  the 
races"  which  "prevails  generally  through  the  South"  on  cars, 
boats,  and  in  public  places  "has  caused  no  special  injury  to«any 
one,"  and  "has  imquestionably  tended  to  prevent  friction  between 
the  races  when  traveling,  which  of  old  frequently  developed 
into  serious  distiu-bances  and  what  were  called  'race-riots.'  " 

In  St.  Louis,  the  segregation-ordinances  were  actively  sup- 
ported by  real-estate  interests  and  a  body  called  the  United 
Welfare  Association,  while  the  opposition  was  led  by  the  Citizens' 
Antinegro-Segregation  Committee.  As  both  ordinances  were 
adopted  by  the  voters  acting  under  a  State  initiative  and  refer- 
endum law,  the  more  stringent  one  is  to  become  effective.  It 
forbids  negroes  to  move  into  blocks  in  which  as  many  as  75 
per  cent,  of  the  occupants  are  white,  and  prohibits  ' '  the  use  by 
negroes  in  'white'  or  'mixed'  blocks  of  any  building  or  part  of  a 
building  for  a  church,  dance-hall,  school,  theater,  or  place  of 
assemblage  for  negroes."  The  defeated  side  will  ask  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  city  authorities  from  putting  the  or- 
dinances into  effect,  and  will  carry  cases  to  the  highest  courts 
to  test  their  constitutionality.  ' '  While  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  on  grandfather  constitutions,  the  new  slavery  of 
peonage,  and  Jim  Crow  sleeping-  and  dining-cars,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  a  case  of  segregation,"  the  New  York  World  reminds 
us.  The  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  does  not  believe  the  ordinances 
win  survive  the  test  of  the  courts;  and  if  they  do,  it  does  not 
look  for  a  solution  of  the  racial  problems  they  were  planned  to 
meet,  for  these  problems  "must  be  solved  on  a  sounder  basis 
of  justice  and  liberty  and  with  a  broader  spirit  of  humanity 
than  are  embodied  in  these  measures." 

The  segregation-campaign  seems  quite  insincere  to  a  writer 
in  the  St.  Louis  Labor,  who  says: 

"If  the  value  of  property  would  increase  every  time  a  negro 
family  would  move  into  a  block,  every  agent  and  property- 
owner  in  town,  almost  without  exception,  would  be  'baiting  the 
nigger'  to  move  into  the  house  where  a  rent-sign  is  seen. 

"The  education  of  the  negro,  and  providing  him  with  proper 
means  for  a  living,  are  more  worthy  of  the  thought  of  good  people 
than  to  crowd  him  into  conditions  where  life  is  unbearable. 
Crowding  him  back  into  the  alleys  and  slums  will  not  make  for 
a  better  condition  for  the  white  man  than  for  the  black  man." 

A  representative  utterance  from  the  Afro-American  press 
appears  in  the  Richmond  Planet: 

"All  of  these  laws  and  regulations  are  in  violation  of  con- 
stitutional vested  property-rights,  and  ultimately  jurists  will  be 
found  with  manhood  and  conscience  enough  so  to  rule.  It  is 
not  popular  now  to  champion  any  cause  in  which  colored  folk's 
rights  and  privileges  are  involved.  We  are  living  in  a  corrupt 
age,  whore  manhood-rights  are  below  par  in  all  cases  affecting 
citizens  of  color. 

"This  will  not  always  be  the  case.  The  only  proper  course  is 
to  agitate  and  contend  until  thp  latent  sense  of  fair  play  ever 
existent  in  the  American  people  is  aroused." 

On  the  other  hand,  real-estate  men  quoted  in  the  St.  Louis 
dailies  are  distinctly  pleased,  and  they  assert  that  the  new 
ordinances  will  eventually  benefit  the  people  of  both  races.     If 


after  a  court-contest  "the  ordinances  stand,  as  appears  prob- 
able," St.  Louis  negroes,  says  The  Republic,  "wall  have  a  new 
opportunity  to  prove  the  worth  of  their  racial  inheritance,  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  as  home-builders  and  community- 
builders." 

"Segregation  means  the  setting  of  the  race  by  itself  in  the 
residence  -  districts  of  a  great  city.  The  most  conspicuous 
achievements  of  the  colored  race  in  America  during  the  past 
quarter-century  have  been  achievements  in  which  the  white 
race  has  had  no  direct  part.  Tuskegee,  where  the  negro  is 
educated  by  negroes,  has  been  the  most  successful  negro-school. 
The  contributions  of  negroes  to  community-life  which  have  most 
evoked  commendation  have  been  made  in  negro-communities, 
led  and  guided  by  negroes.  The  negro  has  blazed  his  own  path 
in  the  arts,  where  the  genius  of  Dubois  and  Coleridge-Taylor 
is  universally  recognized. 

"The  negro  leaders  tell  us  that  segregation  is  injustice.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  also  opportunity,  if  recent  negro-history  has 
any  value." 

The  new  ordinance  will  end  the  rascality  of  unscrupulous 
real-estate  operators,  says  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
who  induce  negroes  to  move  into  houses  in  white  neighborhoods 
and  blackmail  the  whites  into  buying  the  property  at  a  fancy 
figure.  Such  tactics  wiU  now  be  impossible.  "That  is  the 
whole  situation  in  a  nutshell." 


THE   NEW   IRISH   DECLARATION   OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

No  WORSE  TIME  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
■"Irish  Race  Convention"  than  these  days  of  high 
tension  of  foreign  relations,  according  to  some  editorial 
observers.  And  these  critics  exhibit  considerable  temper  over 
press-reports  that  two  of  the  sentiments  most  wildly  applauded 
at  the  gathering  were  the  hope  for  England's  defeat  and  the 
"fervent  prayer"  that  the  United  States  will  not  wage  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  "The  clownish  performance  we 
have  lately  witnessed  under  the  style  of  a  race-convention," 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  example,  "has  been  a  cause 
of  humiliation  to  many  Irishmen  in  this  counta'y,  who  are  not 
unnaturally  pained  to  see  their  native  land  held  up  to  derision 
and  ridicule  by  an  impudent  set  of  upstarts  who  have  no  authority 
whatev^er  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Irishmen  at  home."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  tells  us  that  "a  flash 
of  the  sacred  fire  that  burns  on  Erin's  well-loved  soil  illumined" 
this  gathering  of  Irish-Americans  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  behoves  that  "their  pledge  and  prayer  for  the 
freedom  of  the  land  of  their  birth  or  origin  can  not  fail  to  find 
an  echo  in  every  American  heart  which  is  responsive  to  the 
cry  of  universal  humanity."  The  pledge  referred  to  is  the 
"Declaration  of  Irish  Independence,"  adopted  the  second  day 
of  the  convention,  March  5,  and  recorded  by  the  New  York 
American  as  follows: 

"We  solemnly  declare  that  we  owe  no  allegiance  and  we  sliare 
no  loyalty  which  in  any  manner  or  to  any  degree  lessens  our 
devotion  to  American  ideals  or  impairs  our  faith  in  American 
institutions. 

"England  has  for  years  worked  openly  and  secretly'  to  rewrite 
our  history.  Never  more  strongly  than  at  the  present  moment 
has  she  been  prepared  for  armed  conflict  against  the  ITnited 
States  whenever  the  moment  for  armed  action  shall  seem  to 
her  to  have  arrived. 

"We  call  upon  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  Ignited 
States  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  place  the  American  flag  l)oth 
on  the  Navy  and  merchant  marine  in  a  position  of  equality 
with  the  flags  of  other  nations  upon  tlio  seven  seas. 

"We  demand  that  American  passengers  shall  be  warned  not 
to  travel  upon  ships  carrying  contraband  of  war. 

"We  demand  that  our  neutrality  laws  shall  be  enforced  with 
fairness  and  impartiality. 

"To-day  not  alone  the  Irish  race  but  the  enemies  of  England 
realize  thai  for  t1u>  p(vice  of  the  world  England  must  be  deprived 
of  nuister\  and  dominion  over  Ireland. 
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"Finally,  we  appeal  to  the  concert  of  the  Powers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  America,  to  recognize  that  Ireland  is  a  European 
and  not  a  British  island — to  appreciate  that  its  complete  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  Empire  is  \4tal  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

"And  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  race — unconquered 
and  unconquerable — for  a  seat  at  the  Congress  of  the  Nations 
to  present  the  cause  of  Ireland." 

In  utter  contradiction  to  this  view-point  are  the  resolutions  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  American  Irish  Societies  adopted  at 

a  meeting  to  protest 
]  in  advance  against 
the  Irish  Race  Con- 
vention. The  signers 
declare  themselves, 
as  we  read  in  the 
press,  "representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  race 
in  America,  unsubsi- 
dized  by  any  foreign 
Power";  and  in  order 
to  set  the  race  right 
with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  they 
declare  as  follows : 

"First— That  the 
Irish  in  America, 
whether  they  have 
yet  reached  the  boon 
of  citizenship  or  not, 
believe  in  America 
first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  and  believe  in 
the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  American 
rights  and  American 
neutrality  as  to  aU 
the  contestants  in  the 
European  War. 

''Secondly  —  That 
the  Irish  in  America 
believe  that  the  Irish 
in  Ireland  are  better 
judges  of  their  rights, 
their  policies,  and  their  duties  than  any  number  of  praiseworthy 
and  well-meaning  men  of  their  race  in  America,  or  any  number 
of  professional  Irishmen  in  America,  or  any  number  of  the 
descendants  of  exiled  Irishmen  in  America,  whose  only  idea 
on  the  Irish  question  is  the  legacy  of  hate  inherited  from  the 
days  of  oppression,  and  who  are  ignorant  of,  or  shut  their  minds 
to,  the  happy  change  that  has  come  over  the  green  island  since 
the  rule  of  democracy  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  feudaUsm. 
"Thirdly — The  Irish  in  Ireland  are  not  contract-breakers. 
Ever  since  O'Connell's  day  they  have  fought  for  home  rule 
(first  as  'Repeal  of  the  Union').  Now  that  it  is  granted  them, 
they  are  keeping  their  part  of  the  contract.  They  have  sent 
142,000  of  their  sons,  voluntarily  and  without  'force,  starvation, 
or  deceit,'  to  the  front,  and  are  adding  to  that  force  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  a  week. 

"  Fourthly— The  Irish  in  Ireland  will  not  soon  forget  the  fate 
of  Belgium  nor  their  centuries-old  friendship  for  that  distracted 
country  and  France,  even  if  some  of  our  long-distance  Irish 
patriots  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  choose  to  ignore  them." 

To  hold  the  Irish  Race  Convention  at  this  time  gives  it  "an 
aUen  smack,"  some  editors  think,  an  opinion  exprest  also  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  John  P^ord,  who  declined  to  participate 
in  it,  and  who  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"This  is  no  time  for  any  racial  demonstration  of  any  kind, 
unless  it  be  a  demonstration  of  Yankees,  for  this  dear  old  Yankee 
land  of  ours.  ...  It  seems  to  me  most  unfortunate  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Irish  birth  or  extraction  should  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  against  our  (Jovernment 
at  a  time  wlien  the  blindest  among  us  can  see  that  the  relations 
of  this  country  with  (Jermany  are  critical  in  the  extreme." 

Nevertheless  his  colleague  of  the  same  court.  Justice  John  W. 


JUSTICE  JOHN  W.   GOFF. 

As  temporary  chairman  of  the  Irish 
Race  Convention  he  declared  that  in  the 
outcome  of  the  war  "we  have  one  su- 
preme interest,  and  one  only,  and  that  is 
to  see  England,  the  tyrant  and  oppres- 
sor of  Ireland  and  her  people,  the  evil 
genius  of  France  and  of  every  nation 
blight-txi  by  her  alliance,  defeated." 


Goff,  roused  great  enthusiasm  in  the  Race  Convention  by 
avowing  that  "we  have  one  supreme  interest,  and  that  is  to 
see  England,  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  Ireland  and  her  people, 
the  evil  genius  of  F'rance  and  of  every  nation  blighted  by  her 
alliances,  defeated."  Among  the  Irish'- American  press  we  find 
the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  apostrophizing  the  convention 
as  foreshadowing  "Ireland's  rebirth"  in  America,  and  it  adds: 
"It  was  the  flowering  of  the  past,  the  birth  of  the  future,  the 
old  hopes,  aspirations,  resolves,  brought  into  the  full  sunlight 
of  American  liberty 
and  found  not  want- 
ing." The  New  York 
Gaelic  American  calls 
it  the  "greatest  and 
most  representative 
gathering  of  Irish 
men  and  women  that 
ever  assembled  in  the 
United  States, "whose 
work  will  mark  "a 
new  epoch  in  Irish 
and  American  his- 
tory," and  it  regards 
the  Declaration  of 
Irish  Independence  as 
"a  reassertion  of  the 
principles  on  which 
the  American  Re- 
public was  founded, 
which  must  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on 
the  people  of  this 
country  at  the  most 
critical  period  in  its 
history  since  the 
Civil  War."  The 
New  York  Irish 
World  advises  us  that 
since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  con- 
flict "  Irish- Americans  were  libeled  by  Irish  renegades,  who 
lyingly  asserted  that  95  per  cent,  of  us  favored  England,"  but  the 
convention  "effectively  refutes  this  statement."     We  read  then: 

"Whatever  tends  to  weaken  England  wiU  strengthen  oiu* 
Motherland.  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind  in  combating  the  attempt 
to  make  America  England's  ally.  A  defeat  of  that  attempt  will 
be  a  victory  presaging  other  and  greater  factories  in  the  coming 
years.  Let  us  bend,  then,  to  the  labor  of  love  that  lies  before 
us.  The  intei"^gts  of  America  and  Ireland  alike  call  upon  us 
to  consolidate"  our  resources  preparatory  to  launching  them 
against  England,  the  common  enemy." 

On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  (New  York),  a  weekly  devoted 
to  Irish  interests  and  "more  especially  to  supporting  the  Irish 
ParUamentary  party  in  restoring  and  preserving  self-govern- 
ment in  Ireland,"  thinks  that,  "considering  that  there  ought 
not  to  have  been  such  a  convention  at  all,  it  requires  something 
of  an  effort  to  survey  the  affair  dispassionaielj'."  Yet  there 
are  features,  we  read,  "of  a  kind  to  impress  people  interested 
in  Ireland  and  people  not  interested  in  Ireland  at  all."  This 
journal  then  mentions  ten  such  features,  among  which  we  note 
that  the  convention  "represented  only  a  single  phase  of  Irish 
opinion";  that  "it  was  hostile  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  whose 
deliberate  policy  is  deliberately  condemned";  that  "as  an 
Irish-race  convention  it  was  notable  for  the  absence  of  all 
those  who  in  a  score  of  years  have  helped  on  the  cause  of  progress 
in  Ireland  " ;  that  the  convention  was  ' '  against  everj^  government 
but  the  German  Government,"  and  this  journal  sums  up  its 
impression  of  the  convention's  accomplishment  with  the  words: 
"Business  done:    Germany's." 


JUSTICE  JOHN  FORD. 

He  declined  to  participate  in  the  Irish 
Race  Convention  because  he  is  "so  fully 
occupied  just  now  in  trying  to  beafaithful 
American  citizen"  that  he  has  "no  time 
for  consideration  of  the  fortunes  of  any 
other  coimtry,  exf<>i3t  to  sympathize  with 
the  unfortunate  peoples  afflicted  by  the  un- 
speakable horrors  of  the  European  Wcir." 
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PUTTING   A   TRUSl    ON   PROBATION 

BECAUSE  the  Aniericau  Can  Company  "had  its  t)rigin 
in  unlawful  acts,"  "once  sought  to  emancipate  itself 
from  restraints  of  competition,"  and  has  sicquired  "a 
power  wliich  ma.\-  be  harmful,"  John  C.  Rose,  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  could  not  see  his 
way  clear  to  dismiss  the  dissolution-suit  brought  against  it  by 
the  United  States  Government.  But  because  this  trust  "has 
for  some  time  past  used  that  power  on  the  whole  rather  for  weal 
than  for  wo";  because  "those  in  tiie  trade  do  not  want  it  dis- 
solved"; and  because  the  judge  is  "frankly  reluctant  to  destroy 
so  finely  adjusted  an  industrial  machine  as  the  record  shows  the 
defendant  to  be,"  neither  could  he  see  his  way  clear  to  render 
a  verdict  against  it.  So  he  resorted  to  what  the  Springfield 
Republican  calls  "the  singular  coiu-se  of  placing  the  corporation 
on  probation,  Uke  a  juvenile  offender."  That  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  its  conduct  is  that  of  a  "good  trust"  it  will  not  be  interfered 
with — unless  either  side  in  the  suit  does  not  like  this  arrange- 
ment and  insists  on  a  decree.  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  demand,  the  Court  will  retain  jurisdiction,  so  that  if  the 
Can  Company  should  again  lapse  from  grace,  the  Government 
could  take  up  the  case  where  Judge  Rose  now  drops  it,  without 
the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same  ground  a  second  time. 
"This  striking  and  significant  decision  marks  the  extreme  length 
to  which  the  doctrine  of  reasonableness  as  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases 
has  thus  fai"  been  can'ied,"  remai'ks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
which  thinks  that  it  will  be  approved  by  "the  thoughtful  citizen 
who  understands  that   the  law    should    be    constructive,   and 


that  it  siiould  ne\'er  be  so  applied  as  to  involve  the  reckless, 
unprofitable  destruction  of  any  useful  enterprise."  Turning 
again  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  we  read: 

"Under  the  Antitrust  Law  as  it  is,  one  can  not  be  sure  that 
his  Coiu-t  is  not  usurping  power  in  thus  placing  on  probation  a 
corporation  charged  with  being  an  illegal  concern.  The  Federal 
act  does  not  provide  for  probation.  It  provides  penalties  for 
its  violation,  and  among  them  is  dissolution,  which  Judge  Rose 
does  not  like.  Is  he  not  assuming,  in  effect,  to  exercise  the 
legislative  power;  and,  furthermore,  if  any  Court  is  to  determine 
whether  a  trust  should  be  placed  on  probation,  should  not  that 
Court  be  the  highest  in  the  land?" 

Judge  Rose's  opinion  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"A  disUke  for  useless  waste  and  destruction  makes  one  loath 
to  follow  the  authority  which  may  be  understood  as  requiring 
the  breaking-up  of  defendant's  organization,  in  spite  of  its  proved 
power  for  good,  albeit  with  serious  possibiUties  of  evil.  A  like 
instinct  rebels  against  taking  any  com-se  which  may  hereafter 
involve  this  or  any  other  tribunal  going  again  over  any  part 
of  the  ground  which  in  this  proceeding  has  once,  been  covered. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  better  simply  to 
retain  the  bill,  without  at  present  decreeing  a  dissolution,  but 
reserving  the  right  to  do  so  whenever,  if  ever,  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  Com't  that  the  size  and  power  of  the  defendant, 
brought  about  as  they  originally  were,  are  being  used  to  the 
injury  of  the  public,  or  whenever  such  size  and  power,  without 
being  intentionally  so  used,  have  given  to  the  defendant  a 
dominance  and  control  over  the  industry,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  so  great  as  to  make  dissolution  or  other  restraining  decree 
of  the  courts  expedient? 

"I  shall  take  the  course  indicated  unless  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  insist  on  my  entering  such  a  final  decree  as  will 
enable  them  to  seek  at  once  a  review  by  a  higher  tribunal." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Maybe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  send  those  nervoiLs  members  of  the 
House  some  foot-warmers. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  civUization  of  Haiti  has  begun.     Americans  have  been  granted  a 
concession  for  a  soap-factory. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Those  who  .say  tliis  country  can"t  raise  a  big  standing  army  never  saw 
our  rapid-transit  system  about  6  p.m. — Boston  Advertiser. 

Senator  Stone's  idea  of  the  mtemational  situation  is  that  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  one  of  the  largest  German  cities  m  the  world. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  RepubUcans  are  worrying  whether  they  should  run  after  the  Colonel 
or   from    him — Florida    Times-Union. 

Mingled  emotions  may  be  felt  by 
the  Germans  if  they  iiave  to  torpedo 
the  German  ships  which  Portugal  and 
Italy  Iiave  conamandeered. — Springfield 
Republican. 

What  would  you  think  of  the  head 
of  a  family  who  prepared  his  house- 
hold against  burglars  by  buying  one 
cartridge  and  put  off  getting  the  pistol 
xmtil  1921? — Boston  Transcript. 

A  RECENT  number  of  The  Liter.\ry 
Digest  contained  an  article  on  "Cook- 
ery for  Criminals. "  We  hold  that  while 
such  treatment  is  eminently  appropriate 
for  bores,  it  is  a  trifle  too  drastic  for  ordi- 
nary malefactors. — Kansas  City  Star. 

That  is  rather  a  neat  point  which 
David  Jayne  HiU  made  when  he  spoke 
of  those  pacifists  who  -say  no  armed 
nation  will  attack  us,  but  are  worried 
for  fear  Americans  wiU  inuntdiately 
become  aggressive  if  they  arm. — St. 
Louis  Republic. 

The  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
are  now  opposing  Wilson's  prepared- 
ness and  submarine-boat  poUcy  will  be 
running  around  the  country  soon  tell- 
ing us  voters  it's  our  sacred  duty  to 
uphold  the  President.  —  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  war  has  made  Peru  too  poor  to 
maintain  a  Minister  at  Wasiiington. 
This  is  imfortunate,  but  not  so  regret 
table  as  the  sharply  -contrasted  fact 
that  the  war  has  provided  too  mucli 
money  for  some  other  diplomats  at  tlio 
Capital. — New  York  Sun. 


riddle:  why  is  march  like 
— Darling  in  the 


Responsibility  is  plainly  on  merchantmen  to  warn  the  submarines. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Americans  who  mind  their  own  business  should  have  the  right  to  go 
where  they  please,  as  well  as  the  discretion  to  avoid  imnecessary  risks. — 

Chicago  News. 

Does  the  treaty  with  Haiti  provide  that  as  soon  as  the  Republic  becomes 
absolutely  dependent  on  American  support  we  will  withdraw? — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

President  Wilson  is  evidently  committed  to  the  theory  that  there 

is   room  for  only  one  President  at  a 
time  in  Washington. — Chicago  Herald. 

If  FeUx  Diaz  can  raise  an  army  of 
25,000  while  oiu-  Department  of  Justice 
is  watching  him,  he  might  be  mentioned 
for  Secretary  of  War.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  Bremen  Tageblatt,  in  considering 
the  calamitous  possibiUties  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  says:  "We 
should  have  to  feed  the  Belgians." — 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

A  Colorado  man  has  sent  a  live 
American  eagle  to  the  White  House. 
That's  aU  right,  but  why  not  send  it 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
it  is  needed  more? — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Remember  how  WUson  men  exulted 
that  the  Democrats  retamed  control 
of  Congress  after  the  last  election? 
And  now  the  President  must  wish 
there  were  more  Republican  memlH>rs. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  G.  O.  P.'s  attitude  toward 
Colonel  Roosevelt  se«^ms  to  be  like  that 
of  the  wise  mother  toward  lw^r  small 
son.  As  long  as  he's  making  a  noise, 
her  mind  is  at  rest;  it's  in  the  silent 
periods  that  she  becomes  uneasy. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

According  to  Germany,  battering 
one's  way  through  a  neutral  cotmtry  is 
purely  a  defensive  measure,  while  the 
carrying  of  a  gun  by  a  stwimship  for 
the  purpase  of  holding  olT  nuirderous 
attack  is  wantonly  olTon.><ive.  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 


the  WILSON  administration? 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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From  "  L" Illustration,"  Paris. 


WHAT  MODERN  ARTILLERY    DOES  TO   A  FOREST. 

A  RELIEF  COMPANY   FILING  INTO  A  COMMUNICATING  TRENCH  IN  THE  SABOT  WOODS,   ON  THE  CHAMPAGNE  FRONT. 


ITALY'S  SHARE  IN  THE  WAR 


THE  ANOMALOUS  POSITION  of  Italy  in  being  at  war 
with  Austria  and  at  peace  with  Germany  has  produced 
distrust  in  some  of  the  AUied  capitals,  and  the  warmth 
of  feehng  evoked  by  Italy's  siding  with  the  Entente  has  given 
way  to  a  chill  current  of  doubt  and  suspicion.  Many  are  asking 
the  question,  "Why  has  Italy  not  declared  war  on  Germany?" 
or,  "Why  has  she  not  joined  France  and  England  in  their 
expeditions  in  the  Near  East?" 

This  feeling,  tho  common  among  the  people,  is  not  shared 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente  nor  by  the  more  responsible 
newspapers  of  the  Allied  capitals,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  recent 
article  in  the  London  Times,  where  a  generous  tribute  is  paid  to 
Italy,  and  her  achievements  are  anything  but  undervalued. 

The  Times  points  out  that  Italy  has  warded  off  the  possible 
invasion  of  Venetia  and  Lombardy;  deprived  the  Austrians  of 
large  and  fertile  tracts  in  the  Trentino  and  on  the  Isonzo;  kept 
the  flower  of  the  Austrian  Army  busily  employed,  and  has  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  fortresses  hitherto  deemed  impregnable: 

"This  result  has  been  obtained  in  what  is  certainly  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  of  all  the  European  theaters  of  war,  amid 
floods,  tempests,  snowstorms,  and  extremes  of  temperature  to 
which  few  of  the  Allied  troops,  save  perhaps  those  of  Russia 
and  Servia,  have  been  exposed.  The  Italian  Army  may  well 
look  back  with  pride  upon  its  deeds." 

The  premier  English  organ  then  proceeds: 

"We  demur  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  Italy  has  not  yet 
felt  able  to  make  formal  war  upon  Germany,  her  efforts  are 
insufficiently  appreciated  by  her  allies.  We  know  what  services 
Italy  has  rendered  to  the  common  cause — which  is  essentially 
anti-'Jerman,  inasmuch  as  tho  war  arose  from  the  desire  of 
Pru.ssia-Germany  to  impose  her  will  upon  Europe  with  th(>  help  of 
Austria  and  her  other  dupes — both  by  her  declaration  of  neu- 
trality in  August,  1914,  and  by  her  armed  intervention  against 
Austria  last  May.      We  know  that  the  allied  relationship  pre- 


\'iously  existing  among  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  complicated 
her  situation,  and  impeded,  tho  it  could  not  prevent,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  wish  to  draw  the  sword  with  honor.  We  know  how 
deficient  was  her  military  preparation  and  how-  arduous  the  task 
of  bringing  it  up  to  the  high  level  required  in  modern  warfare. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  when  her  people  decided  last  May 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Allies  they  did  not  choose  a  moment 
that  promised  easy  and  rapid  triumph,  but  entered  the  fray 
when  the  arms  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  striking, 
albeit  temporary,  success." 

An  able  defense  of  Italy's  position  is  found  in  the  London 
Fortnightly  Revieiv  from  the  pen  of  Count  Tasso  Tassinari,  who 
is  equally  familiar  with  conditions  in  England  and  America  as 
with  those  of  his  native  land,  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  make 
the  Italian  view-point  clear  to  members  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  Defending  Italy  for  any  remissness  in  not  taking  part 
in  the  disastrous  Balkan  adventures,  he  wTites: 

"Now,  our  statesmen  know  that  our  men  can  be  ti'usted  to 
fight  with  the  tenacity  of  hons,  to  the  very  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  as  long  as  it  is  on  Italian  soil,  be  it  to  defend  the  mother 
country  or  be  it  when  they  are  animated  by  the  beautiful  desire 
to  see  the  few  remaining  Italian  victims  of  Austria's  misrule 
gathered  once  more  to  the  great  Italian  family.  But  Salandra 
and  Sonnino  were  loath  to  try  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
sending  our  men  on  foreign  soil,  unless  under  absolutely  and 
universally  evident  necessity  such  as  we  are  now  confronting. 
'Italy  is  (Miough  for  us,'  is  the  battle-cry  of  Italian  Socialists, 
and  Socialism  in  Italj^  is  a  very  powerful  party  indeed 

"Another  thing  that  seems  to  cause  some  disquiet  in  the 
British  mind  is  the  slowness  of  our  advance  all  along  tho  line. 
Few  pooph^  in  England  realize  that  we  ha\'e  940  miles  of  front, 
constituted  by  so  many  Achi  Babas  in  a  line.  All  tlie  riches  and 
resources  of  (he  Britisli  Empire  for  montlis  and  months  were 
l)oured  forth  in  the  attempt  to  get  Achi  Baha,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  similar  terribh^  forts  placed  against  us  on  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  constructed  with  consummate 
art  during  forty  years  of  preparation  by  an  enemy  who  ever 
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plotted   and   planned   to  regain   the  complett>   mast(M-\'   of   the 

Adriatic  by  once  more  controlling  Venetia 

"But  Italy  and  all  Italians  an>  chary  of  dividing  their  forces, 
for  e\ery  one  south  of  the  Alps  feels  that,  after  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro, Italy  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  onrush  of  Teutonic 
invasion,  and  then  every  man  will  be  needed  to  d(>fend  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  from  invasion,  and  we  realize  full  well  that  we  can 
only  depend  on  our  own  good  strength  and  resistance." 

While  Allied  statesmen  are  conscious  of  the  value  of  Italy's 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  Entente,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  feel  the  moment  has  come  to  secure  her  closer  cooperation, 
and  this  has  found  expression  in  the  recent  visit  of  the  French 
Premier,  Mr.  Briand,  to  Rome.  Just  what  the  object  of  the 
visit  was  Air.  Brian<l  himself  explains  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rome  Messaggero,  where  he  says: 

"My  trip  to  Rome  is  not  merely  a  friendly  one,  but  one  which 
should  have  practical  and  effective  results.  The  Entente 
Powers  have  at  their  disposition  such  energies  and  material  and 
moral  resources  that  their  victory  is  assured;  but  that  victory 
■will  come  all  the  more  quickly  and  certainly  if  their  efforts 
are  properly  united  in  cooperation.  Going  to  Rome  to  promote 
the  acti\ity  of  the  Allies,  they  must  confide  mutually  to  one  an- 
other the  exact  facts  as  to  their  forces  and  their  needs,  and  must 
coordinate  those  forces  to  secure  victory.  We  shall  examine 
not  only  military  but  also  economic  and  financial  problems." 

The  results  of  this  mission  have  been  at  once  apparent. 
Commercial  relations  with  Germany  have  been  absolutely 
severed  bj^  royal  decree,  and  this  is  regarded  in  many  quarters, 
notably  by  the  Paris  Temps  and  Figaro,  as  being  the  preliminary 
of  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Italy  has  set  her  signature  to 
the  Pact  of  London,  thereby  binding  herself  not  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace,  and  she  has  agreed  to  join  the  Allied  War  Council 
in  Paris,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  closer  military  co- 
operation among  the  Allies. 

In  commenting  on  this  the  Petit  Parisien  says: 

"The  decision  constitutes  a  success  for  the  Entente  which 


could  not  dexelop  its  full  power  without  unity  of  action  and 
cooperation  in  all  enterprises.  It  seems  a  grave  check  to  our 
enemies,  who  were  relying  on  the  maintenance  of  our  weakness 
in  organization  and  our  dislike  of  the  creation  of  the  machinery 
of  united  action.  In  the  councils  of  the  AUies  we  welcome  a 
step  which,  tho  late,  will  exercise  none  the  less  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  progress  of  events." 

Italian  feeling  is  aptly  exprest  in  one  of  the  Roman  papers, 
the  Giortialc  d'ltalia,  which  declares: 

"If  the  enemies  of  the  Entente  hope  for  or  reckon  on  dissensions 
they  are  terribly  deceiving  themselves.  The  truth  is  that  Italy 
is  more  than  ever  in  accord  with  the  determination  to  continue 
the  struggle,  not  only  until  the  particular  enemy  with  whom  we 
have  taken  up  our  supreme  struggle  is  beaten,  but  until  the  whole 
Woe  of  which  Austria  is  a  part,  and  against  which  oiu*  allies  are 
fighting  on  other  fronts,  is  crusht.  We  shall  honor  our  signature 
placed  on  the  Pact  of  London  because  we  do  not  recognize  the 
theory  that  treaties  can  be  violated  like  scraps  of  paper." 


THE    EAST -AFRICAN     FRONT— From    the    pen    of    Mr. 

Emil  Zimmerman,  the  well-known  German  colonial  expert,  we 
learn  that  "the  East-African  campaign  is  not  a  subordinate 
and  secondary  affair,  but  one  of  the  decisive  factors  in  the 
contest  with  England."  In  the  columns  of  the  Berlin  Tag, 
Mr.  Zimmerman  continues: 

"In  East  Africa  the  entire  Mohammedan  world  is  fighting 
against  England,  stiffened  by  the  little  German  handful,  and 
the  German  victories  there  are  considered  as  Moslem  victories, 
and  so  celebrated.  They  are  reported  in  Arabia  and  India,  and 
the  enemies  of  British  rule  in  those  lands  turn  their  eyes  to 
East  Africa.  East  Africa  is  the  agent  of  the  Islamic  world  that 
foments  the  revolt  against  England's  position  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  There  lies  the  great  importance  of  the  fight  in  Africa; 
it  has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  movement  that  has  set  in 
among  the  Islamic  communities  in  British  East  Africa  and 
the  Sudan.  Had  w^e  possest  large  depots  of  arms  in  East  Africa 
so  that  we  could  equip  the  Arabs  and  their  allies,  British  rule 
north  of  Victoria  Nyanza  would  now  be  at  an  end  and  all  the 
Sudan  would  have  been  in  flames." 


Italy's  new  work  of  art. 

Cadohnta — "  Unfortuuatf'ly,  Mi ,  Briaml,   the  Government  has  for- 
bidden the  exportation  of  this  important  article." 

— Numero  (Turin). 


THK  FAITHFUL  IT.^LIAN. 

"  Has  he  signed  his  name  to  tlie  treaty  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Then  we  shall  have  to  watch  him  twice  as  carefully." 

— ©  (.7ft  ^Berlin). 

HOME   AND   FOREIGN   VIEWS  OF   ITALY'S  ATTITUDE. 
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COMPULSORY   ECONOMY  IN   GERMANY 

OLD  CLOTHES  will  soon  be  fashionable  in  the  German 
Empire,  for  the  authorities  have  taken  over  the  control 
of  all  products  of  the  textile  industries.  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  exercising  a  partial  control  over  raw  materials 
and  half-finished  goods  ever  since  Italy  entered  the  war  and 
cotton  was  declared  contraband  by  Great  Britain,  but  this  new 
order  practically  confiscates  the  entire  country's  stock  of  textile 
materials  and  manufactured 
clothing,  for  not  only  the  raw 
material,  but  the  finished  article, 
is  affected  by  it.  The  stuffs  and 
articles  seized  are  divided  into 
eight  groups,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  just  what  the  Govern- 
ment considers  must  be  carefully 
conserved.  We  find  these  groups 
conveniently  summarized  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  thus 
describes  them: 

"The  first  group  consists  of 
clothing  materials  that  can  be 
used  for  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
officials,  or  prisoners,  and  is  re- 
stricted to  certain  plain  colors 
ranging  from  blue  to  gray  and 
khaki.  The  second  group  con- 
tains coverings  such  as  blankets 
and  horse-cloths.  The  third  con- 
sists of  men's  underclotliing  and 
shirts,  socks,  and  gloves,  chiefly 
white,  green,  or  gray.  The  fourth 
group  contains  all  sorts  of  col- 
ored linen,  handkerchiefs,  bed- 
clothing,  and  materials  for  the 
wear  of  wounded  men.  The  other 
four  gi-oups  consist  of  linings, 
bleached  material,  drill,  sail-cloth, 
and  tent-cloth,  and  sand-bag 
material." 

These  goods  can  be  sold  only 
at  certain  fixt  prices  in  limited 
quantities,  and  no  one  may  pur- 
chase more  than  one  article  from 
each  group  in  a  single  day. 
The  Berliner   Tagehlatl  considers 

these  new  measures  part  of  a  far-sighted  progi-am  of  preparation 
for  after- war  conditions,  for  it  says: 

"What  will  a  military  victory  avail  Germany  if  that  victoiy 
should  find  us  so  exhausted  economically  that  we  could  not  turn 
it  to  account?  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  least  important  care 
of  the  War  Ministry  to  see  that  our  trade-weapons  are  kept 
just  as  sharp  as  our  military  weapons." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeilung  points  out  that  a  measiu^e  of  com- 
pulsory economy  is  needed  to  teach  those  who  are  profiting  by 
the  war  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  retrenchment.  This  organ 
presses  the  argument  that  fashion  is  not  necessary  to  happiness, 
and  says: 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  being  in  the  fashion  when  we  are 
actually  fighting  for  the  existence  of  the  Empire.  The  question 
is  how  to  supply  the  actual  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  people. 
Some  will,  of  course,  suffer,  particularly  the  workers  in  the 
clothing-trades,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  make  good  use  of  their  services.  War  is  hard,  and 
naturally  grows  harder  the  longer  it  lasts.  And  trade-war  is 
war  too." 

This  hope  of  the  Frankfort  organ  seems  Ukely  to  be  realized, 
for  the  official  Norddeuische  Allgemeine  Zeitung  states  that  this 
moasiu*e  wiU  create  "a  category  of  people  who  will  have  to 
receive    help    from    the    State."     The    semiofficial    Kolnische 


Zeitung  approves  of  the  measure  as  a  necessary  war-economy, 
and  points  out  that  Great  Britain,  "despite  her  boasted  wealth," 
has  had  to  resort  to  similar  prudential  devices.     It  says: 

"Such  measures  are  making  it  possible  for  us  to  hold  out 
with  mathematical  certainty.  At  th<^  same  time  they  fulfil  a 
second  purpose,  which  has  not  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  so  widely  as  the  need  for  economizing  food-supplies, 
namely,  the  duty  of  saving.  This  confiscation  of  textile  goods 
will  show  even  the  well-to-do  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  save 

methodically.  In  this  matter 
England  is  still  miles  ahead  of 
us  and  we  must  catch  up  to 
her.  There  is  method  in  England 
in  the  stoppage  of  the  importa- 
tion of  all  that  is  unnecessary 
or  merely  luxurious,  and  the 
British  consumer  has  taxes  put 
upon  his  amusements  and  plea- 
sures and  luxuries,  so  that  the 
simplest  mode  of  life  becomes  his 
first  duty." 


GERMANY'S   BREAD 


B 


everything's  gone  up! 
Mother,  how  much  more  does  snow  cost  now  ?  " 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


ETTER  PRICES  prevail 
in  Germany  than  in  En- 
gland, as  far  as  bread  is 
concerned;  so,  at  least,  we  learn 
from  the  semiofficial  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  which,  however,  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  economy. 
The  great  Rhenish  organ  writes: 

"In  London  nowadays  wheat- 
flour  costs  $12.75  a  sack;  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  1915, 
the  price  was  $11.75;  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  $9.25;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1913,  only  $6.75.  In 
other  words,  the  price  of  floirr 
has  almost  doubled  in  England 
since  peace-times.  These  figures 
form  an  ironic  criticism  of  the 
English  attempt  to  starve  us 
out.  Even  if  such  a  policy  were 
possible,  it  must  be  observed  that 
England  is  now  beginning  to  feel 
its  effects  herself,  and  the  proof 
of  this  assertion  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence of  prices  in  Germany  and  England. 

"A  comparison  with  German  prices  is  instructive.  Wheat  at 
$12.75  a  sack  in  England  would  make  the  corresponding  price 
for  our  double  centner  $10.25.  But  the  actual  price  of  our  double 
is  only  $9.18,  or  rather  more  than  a  dollar  less.  If,  however,  we 
make  a  more  accurate  comparison:  for  instance,  if  we  compare 
the  wheat-flour  which  is  chiefly  used  in  England  with  the  rye- 
flour  chiefly  used  with  us,  the  results  are  even  more  in  our  favor, 
for  a  double  centner  of  rye-flour  costs  in  Berlin  only  $8.37. 
There  can  be  no  better  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  our 
bread-ticket  system  than  this  difference  in  the  price  of  flour 
in  both  capitals. 

"Tliis  fact,  which  is  sm-e  to  be  a  bitter  disillusionment  to  our 
enemies,  is  certainly  pleasing,  but  there  is  a  side  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  affords  our  people  a  feeling  of  security  which 
frequently  betrays  them  into  carelessness.  We  have  been  told 
by  the  papers  that  Roumania  is  sending  us  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  but  we  must  remember  that  our  needs  can  not  be  satisfied 
Avith  less  than  15,000,000  tons,  so  that  Roumania's  500,000  tons 
will  not  play  a  very  conspicuous  part. 

"Our  imports  from  abroad  certainly  ought  not  to  encourage 
us  to  be  extravagant,  and  we  should  never  forget  that  it  is  still 
the  sacred  duty  of  all  Germans  to- obey  in  the  most  minute 
particulars  the  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  flour  and  bread.  What 
we  may  call  the  bread-ticket  spirit,  from  which  Marshal  Hinden- 
burg  expected  such  great  things  and  which  our  enemies  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  dreaded  weapons  in  our  armory,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  break  down.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
— not  merely  the  State  and  the  municipality — to  economize." 
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THE   AMERICAN   SPHINX 

MYSTERIOUS  AND  SILEXT,  Colonel  House  has 
pro^■ed  a  puzzle  to  all  the  journalists  of  Europe.  While 
Ministers  of  State  may  know  just  who  and  what  this 
luioffieial  envoy  of  P*resident  Wilson  may  be,  official  reticence 
has  closely  guarded  the  secret,  and 
the  plain  people  of  everj^  country 
that  the  Colonel  has  visited  ha^'e 
been  all  agog  to  learn  something 
more  about  this  inscrutable  person- 
ality. As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
definite  has  been  learned  of  the 
Colonel  and  his  mission,  but  this 
has  not  prevented  the  journaUsts  of 
Europe  from  exercising  their  imagi- 
nation upon  the  personage  who  has 
so  piqued  their  curiosity. 

For  example,  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Debats  tells  us  that  he  is  the  "friend, 
inspirer,  boss,  and  alter  ego"  of 
President  Wilson.  Another  Paris 
journal,  the  Excelsior,  frankly  gives 
him  up  in  despair  and  is  content  to 
describe  him  as  "the  Sphinx  in  the 
Soft  Felt  Hat."  Yet  another  of 
the  organs  of  the  French  capital, 
L'CEuvre,  is  much  more  enterprising, 
and,  assuming  the  mantle  of  omnis- 
cience, gravely  informs  us  that  his 
mission  was  for  the  purpose  of 
"cracking  the  whip  over  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  America."     It  continues: 

"America  finds  that  its  ordinary 
representatives  are  somewhat  slack 
and  are  intimidated  by  diplomatic 
apparatus.  Diplomacy  is  a  career 
which  only  the  rich  can  enter,  and 
they  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
profession.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  occasional  missi  doniinici  to 
strengthen  them  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  siren,  old  Europe." 

The  Colonel  has  proved  too  much 
even  for  that  brilliant  journalist 
and  statesman.  Mr.  Georges  Cle- 
meneeau,  who,  having  met  personal- 
ly almost  every  one  of  international 
reputation  for  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, ought  to  be  qualified  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  surrounding  this 
representative  of  the  Kultur  of 
Texas.  Yet  even  Mr.  Clemenceau 
confesses  to  mystification.  In  his 
organ,  the  Paris  Homme  Enchaine, 
he  writes: 


Copyri|;lit«d  liy  tin-  International  film  Servit-i'. 

SILENCE   PERSONIFIED. 

Colonel  House  has  baffled  the  iiuiustrious  reporters 
of  four  European  nations,  just  as  he  does  those  at  home. 
In  this  case,  silence  lireeds  confidence.  Europeans  ar(> 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  strongest,  if  not  tlie  only, 
hope  for  continued  American  neutrality.  The  picture 
shows  liim  durin.u  his  visit  to  London,  snapt  on  the 
steps  of  his  headquarters,  the  fashionable  Hitz  Hotel. 


■'Europe  has  suddenly  seen  a 
dumb  missionary  disembark  on  its  shores  for  a  tour  of  insi)ection 
among  the  combatants.  He  has  passed  everywhere,  appearing 
and  disapix^aring  by  turns  like  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  th(^  mists 
of  the  horizon.  He  has  said  nothing,  his  whole  mission  evidently 
being  to  observe.  His  task,  I  suppose,  is  to  report  faithfully  to 
the  President-candidate  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  personal 
observation  as  to  the  balance  of  force  between  the  belligerents." 

In  Berlin  the  interest  has  b'fei-n  no  less  remarkal>l('  than  in 
Paris,  but  the  German  journalist,  more  enterprising  than  his 
French  colleagues,  knows  just  exactly  what,  tlu^  Colotu^l  came 
to  do.  His  mission  was  to  spank  naughty  Ambassadors,  t^specially 
our  representative  in  London,  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  says: 

"For  some  time  past  dissatisfaction  has  prevailed  in  Wash- 


ington because  Ambassador  Gerard  some  months  ago  had  an 
audience  of  the  German  Emperor,  of  which  he  reported  nothing 
to    Washington.     It    has    since    transpired    that    he     behaved 

perf.H'tly  correctly 

"In  ordinary  circumstances  the  present  American  Ambassador 
in  London  would  undoubtedly  have  been  recalled  long  ago. 
But.  unfortunately,  his  attitude  coincides  so  completely  with  the 

ideas  of  the  President  that  he  \vi\l 
remain  at  his  post — at  any  rate,  un- 
til the  end  of  the  war.  Colonel 
House,  therefore,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  there,  except  to  advise  him  to 
be  somewhat  more  discreet.  We 
must  wait  and  see  whether  Mr. 
Page,  who  has  committed  countless 
imprudences  of  the  grossest  kind, 
will  take  this  warning  seriously." 

The  London  papers,  too,  have 
found  the  Colonel  inscrutable.  The 
London  Daily  News  characterizes 
him  as  an  expert  in  "the  delicate 
art  of  saying  nothing,"  and  gives 
the  following  amusing  example  of 
his  expertness  in  this  art.  Describ- 
ing a  reception  that  Colonel  House 
gave  to  the  American  and  English 
journalists  in  the  English  capital, 
The  News  thus  reports  a  sample 
interview: 

"I  suppose,"  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can journalists  began,  "you  had  a 
very  lively  time  in  Berhn?" 

"In  what  way?"  Colonel  House 
ask<>d. 

"Why,  in  every  way." 

"They  would  be  glad  to  tell  you 

that  over  there,"  he  replied  quietly. 

"Where  did  you  stay  in  Berhn?" 

"I    stayed   with  the  Ambassador, 

and   all    the   entertaining  that    was 

done  was    done    at    the  Embassy." 

He    had    met    and   dined    with    the 

Kai.ser,  he   admitted,    but    whether 

on  this  visit  or  not  he  would  nv.i  say. 

"Did  you   hear  anything  of  the 

possibilities  of  peace  discust?" 

"I  have  not  heard  peace  discust 
anjivhere,  because  1  ])urposely 
avoided  it." 

"Did  you  see  any  signs  of  a  short- 
age of  bread?" 

"I  did  not  see  any  signs  of  any- 
thing in  i)articular." 

"But    you   saw    a   good 
interest  on  your  visit?" 

"Euroi)e  is  always  interesting." 
"Did  you  find   the   Berlin   people 
very  cheerful?" 

"I  didn't  make  any  observations 
of  that  sort  at  all." 

"You  had  nice  mild  weather 
there?" 

"I    have   found    the   winter  very 
mild    everywhere."     Weatiier    is   a 
very  good  thing  to  talk  about. 
"Could  you  not  tell  us  what  contrast    you    have    found  be- 
tween London  and  Berlin?" 

"I  never  saw  any  contrast  at  all." 

"Has  your  trip  been  successful?" 

"It  depends  on  what  you  moan  by  success.  1  am  quite 
satisfied." 

"And  have  you  no  message  that  you  can  give?" 
"The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  news]>apers  in  all  the  countries  I  have  visited  for  their 
very  great  courtesy." 

And  with  these  words  this  silent  Envoy — a  little  active 
figure,  with  iron-gray  hair  and  nuistaclu^ — himself  the  perfiH«tion 
of  courtesy,  shook  hands  all  round  and  retired  into  a  stnrct 
chamber. 
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A  STREET-CLEANING  NURSE 


A  PIONEER  POSITION  is  held  by  Mrs.  Edith  W.  Pierce, 
Philadelphia's  street-cleaning  nurse,  who  has  ac- 
'^  complished  much,  in.  a  new  and  interesting  way, 
toward  making  the  streets  of  that  city  what  every  city's  streets 
ought  to  be.  No  other  woman  holds  such  a  post  as  a  paid 
city-employee,  altho  Mrs.  Pierce's  appointment  dates  back  to 
July,  1914.  Dr.  Donald  McCasky  ^vrites  about  her  and  of 
the  work  she  has  done,  in  The  Nurse  (Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
February).  First  of  all,  he  tells  us,  Mrs.  Pierce  is  a  regularly 
appointed  city  inspector  of  street  -  cleaning.  That  she  may 
conduct  her  work  most  effectively, 
she  has  been  made  a  special  police 
officer,  being  the  only  woman  in 
Philadelphia  who  possesses  a  police- 
badge.  Her  function  as  inspector 
is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  house- 
keepers and  children  in  helping  to 
maintain  the  streets  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  This  unique  feature  was 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Pierce,  whose 
idea  it  was.     Dr.  McCasky  goes  on : 

"Philadelphia's  street  -  cleaning 
nurse  has  organized  among  the 
schoolgirls  and  boys  of  the  city  a 
Junior  Sanitation  League  of  ovei-  • 
10,000  members,  whose  business  it 
is  to  watch  over  the  streets  and  to 
report  any  dangerous  or  dirty  condi- 
tions which  they  may  notice.  Each 
member  of  the  Junior  Sanitation 
League  wears  a  button  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Quaker  City,  with  the 
words,  'For  Clean  Philadelphia 
Streets,'  and  is  furnished  a  little 
book  of  'Instructions  for  Volunteer 
Inspectors.'  This  gives  the  rules  of 
the  Highway  Bureau  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  rubbish,  garbage,  ashes, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  make 
the  streets  untidy. 

"The  Junior  Sanitation  League  is  divided  into  five  units, 
each  unit  being  responsible  for  a  particular  part  of  the  city. 
Each  unit  elects  a  supervisor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  stimulate  the 
children's  interest  in  the  splendid  civic  work  they  are  undertaking, 
allot  certain  tasks,  see  that  the  memViers  are  supplied  with  form 
report-cards,  and  make  sure  that  these  reports  are  promptly  and 
eon'ectly  made  out  and  sent  to  the  president  of  the  League, 
who  forwards  them  to  Mrs.  Pierce. 

"Bach  girl  and  boy  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Sanitation 
League  makes  a  written  report  to  Mrs.  Pierce  by  means  of 
these  form-cards.  In  this  way  the  cooperative  spirit  for  im- 
proved sanitation  in  the  streets  is  multiplied  many  thousandfold. 
On  the  card  the  locality,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  owner,  and 
his  address  are  written.  The  holder  of  the  card  reports  in 
form  the  local  conditions  as  to  garbage,  ashes,  rubbish,  news- 
papers, dirty  alleys,  rubbish-cans,  and  surface-drainage.  There 
is  space  also  on  the  card  for  comments  on  inside  conditions; 
leaking  drain-pipes,  leaking  roofs,  water  or  filth  in  cellars, 
leaking  privy  wells,  manure-piles,  etc.,  are  reported. 

"In  this  way  Mrs.  Pierce  is  able  to  cover  daily  the  entire  city 
of  Philadelphia  from  the  school-children's  standpoint.  If  the 
conditions  reported  seem  to  warrant  it,  she  takes  a  little  trip 
to  the  neighborhood  and  sees  the  offenders  herself,  telling  them 
how  disease  is  caused  by  improper  disposal  of  garbage,  and  other- 
wise driving  home  the  lesson  of  sanitation. 

"From  time  to  time  the  members  of  the  Junior  Sanitation 
League  are  invited  to  meet  the  mayor  in  his  office.  At  those 
gatherings  he  talks  to  the  youngsters,  whom  he  recognizes  as 
his  'fellow  citizens,'  on  subjects  closely  related  to  the  sanitation- 


work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Occasionally  they  are  treated 
to  a  stereopticon  entertainment  showing  the  results  of  their 
efforts  by  actual  pictures  taken  before  and  after  they  became 
'Junior  Sanitary  Inspectors'  with  a  definite  working  interest  in 
civic  matters.  Mrs.  Pierce,  of  course,  always  has  some  inspiring 
word  for  them. 

"  'It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  got  the  people  to  work  for  a 
clean  city,'  said  Mrs.  Pierce  in  one  of  her  talks  to  the  children. 
'It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  started  our  public  street-cleaning, 
and  to-day  nearly  two  thousand  of  our  street-cleaners  work  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  cleaning  away  the  dirt  from  our  streets.  These 
men  help  to  make  our  city  healthy  and  pleasant  to  live  in.    They 


Courtesy  ui  "The  Kurso,"  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  PIERCE   INITIATING  A  NEW    'JUNIOR  SANITARY  LEAGUER." 

If  approved  by  the  nurse,  this  Philadelphia  boy  will  wear  a  badge  and  learn  to  make  written 
reports  to  her  on  the  condition  of  the  streets  about  his  tenement. 


are  public  servants  and  should  do  their  work  very  well,  for  they 
are  working  for  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  people, 
as  well  as  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
But  you  school-children  can  help  the  street-cleaners.  Do  not 
tlu-ow  litter  and  dirt  from  your  own  house  out  on  the  public 
thoroughfare.  Gather  it  together  and  place  it  in  a  receptacle  for 
collection.  If  the  street-cleaners  do  not  get  around  regularly, 
get  after  them  by  means  of  a  league  report.  Don't  throw  banana- 
peels  into  the  street,  and  don't  throw  paper  upon  the  doorsteps 
and  porches  or  into  the  street.  Throw  it  into  the  rubbish-cans 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.'  These  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
teachings  this  street-cleaning  nurse  of  Philadelphia  is  putting 
into  the  minds  of  the  new  generation." 

In  all  this  Mrs.  Pierce  has  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers. 
Frequently  the  children  are  required  to  write  compositions 
concerning  the  Junior  Sanitation  League  and  their  idea  of  a  good 
citizen.  These  speak  for  themselves.  Frances  Carroll,  aged 
thirteen,  fifth  year  B  in  the  Martha  Washington  School,  expresses 
herself  at  some  length: 

"There  are  many  streets  and  avenues  in  Philadelphia,  many 
of  which  are  named  after  trees,  great  men,  and  other  things. 
As  we  walk  along  the  streets,  we  can  see  green  cans  on  the 
corners.  They  are  to  throw  all  papers  and  things  on  the  street 
in  that  you  do  not  want.  These  cans  are  to  help  keep  the  streets 
clean.  It  is  for  us  who  use  the  streets  to  proceed  so  that  when 
we  see  any  one  throwing  something  in  the  street  that  would 
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make  it  unclean  it  is  for  us  to  go  to  them  and  tell  them  to  help 
keep  the  streets  clean. 

"The  people  should  try  to  wash  the  street  as  often  as 
possible  when  they  are  watering  their  flowers  and  grass.  If 
every  one  would  wash  the  street  in  front  of  his  own  house  the 
city  would  be  very  clean.  Some  one  may  ask  the  question, 
'Wliat  do  clean  streets  do?'  That  question  may  be  easily 
answered.     A  clean  street  makes  a  clean  city,  and  a  clean  city 


Illustrations  tiy  courtesy  of   "TJie  I'opular  Science  Monthly.       N^  v\    W.ik. 

THE  RAZOR'S  HARVEST  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  "first  time  over"  they  are  mostly  cut  at  right  angles. 


makes  a  clean  State.     Another  answer  is,  that  a  clean  street 
helps  to  keep  away  disease." 

Dr.  McCasky  concludes: 

"It  is  such  invaluable  educational  work  as  this — work  which 
not  only  makes  for  clean  streets,  clean  houses,  and  clean  children, 
but  for  children  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  resulting  from 
a  dirty,  unhealthy,  and  insanitary  environment — that  is  being 
done  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  Mrs.  Pierce  in  bringing  about 
a  better  degree  of  cooperation  among  the  school  -  children, 
and,  through  them,  the  cooperation  of  the  housewife  in  her 
own  home." 


HOW  WE  SHAVE — A  razor  acts  a  good  deal  like  a  scythe, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  February).  If  we  had  eyes  Uke  microscopes,  he  says, 
shaving  would  seem  much  like  mowing.     He  goes  on: 

"A  razor  is  practically  a  miniature  bush-scythe,  and  its  cutting 
action  is  similar.  Some  of  the  bushes  are  cut  squarely  across 
and  others  at  an  acute  angle.  When  the  bushes  are  upright, 
and  the  scythe  is  swung  directly  against  them,  the  cut  is  made 
nearly  at  a  right  angle.  But  if  the  bushman  cuts  his  bushe.s 
a  little  too  high  and  then  wants  to  go  over  them  again,  'grul)- 
bing'  them  down  to  the  ground,  as  he  would  phrase  it,  especially 
if  the  bushy  stumps  are  in  a  marshy  place  where  the  groimd  does 
not  hold  them  firmly,  he  strikes  at  them  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  cut  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  at  a  slant, 
depending  upon  the  resistance  with  which  they  hold  their  own 
in  the  ground.  When  the  barber  applies  a  heavy  coat  of  lather 
to  a  long  beard,  the  lather  tends  to  hold  the  hair  upright.  In 
the  first  shaving,  the  microscope  shows  that  the  cuttings  are 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  length  of  the  beard,  but  the  'second 
time  over,'  when  the  call  is  for  'a  close  shave,  Mr.  Barber,' 
short,  rapid  strokes  are  made,  several  times  repeated.  When 
the  lather  is  off,  the  barber  wiU  occasionally  wet  his  fingers, 
because  the  face  gets  too  dry.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to 
maintain  the  perpendicularity  of  the  beard.  It  bends  over  and 
the  barber  rapidly  whacks  awa>  ,  t  it  like  the  bushman  grubbing 
the  bushes  to  the  ground.  In  connection  with  these  views  of  the 
human  beard,  there  is  something  very  surprizing  in  Dean 
Swift's  'A  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag,'  whore  he  describes  a  mythical 
traveler  to  the  land  of  the  giants,  and  what  he  had  to  say  of 
giants'  beards.     He  writes: 


'"I  used  to  attend  the  king's  levee  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
had  often  seen  him  under  the  barber's  hand,  which,  indeed,  was 
at  first  very  terrible  to  behold:  for  the  razor  was  almost<twice  as 
long  as  an  ordinary  scythe.  ...  I  once  prevailed  on  the  barber 
to  give  me  some  of  the  suds  or  lather,  out  of  which  I  picked 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  strongest  stumps  of  hair.  I  then  took  a 
piece  of  fine*  wood,  and  cut  it  like  the  back  of  a  comb,  making 
several  holes  in  it  at  equal  distances  with  a  needle.  ...  I  flxt 
in  the  stumps  so  artificially,  scraping  and  sloping  them  with  my 
knife  toward  the  points,  that  I  made  a  very  tolerable  comb, 
which  was  a  seasonable  supply,  my  own  being  so  much  broken 
in  the  teeth  that  it  was    '-nost  useless.'" 


POTATO-SEED  AGAIN 

THE  ARTICLE  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  editor  of  The 
Guide  to  Nature,  quoted  recently  in  these  columns, 
setting  forth  the  present  difficulties  of  obtaining  potato- 
seed,  has  attracted  some  notice  and  elicited  numerous  letters 
from  readers  of  The  Digest.  One  of  them  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  F.  C.  Heinemann,  of  Erfurt,  Germany,  offers 
potato-seed  in  his  catalog  at  25  pfennigs  (five  cents)  a  package. 
"Mr.  Heinemann,"  says  our  correspondent,  "is  a  very  reliable 
dealer,  and  will  gladly  send  you  all  the  potato-seed  you  want, 
provided  that  our  good  friend  John  Bull  does  not  declare  it 
contraband."  Mr.  Bigelow  writes  us  that  many  persons  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  referred  him  to  dealers  in 
potato-seed,  especially  to  the  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  of  IMadison, 
Wis.  He  has  accordingly  -written  to  them  and  has  received 
this  reply: 

"The  potato-seed  we  have  on  hand  now  came  from  one  of 
our  customers  in  Canada  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Think  we 
bought  four  ounces  from  this  man  at  that  time,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  very  nice  seed — at  any  rate,  it  showed  a  good  germination- 
test.  This  is  the  only  lot  of  potato-seed  in  bulk  that  has  been 
offered  us  for  a  good  many  j^ears.  Previously  to  that  time  we 
sold  the  same  in  packets  furnished  us  by  A.  T.  Cooke,  of  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  who  makes  quite  a  specialty  of  potato-seed. 

"Referring  again  to  3^our  article,  we  did  not  know  that  the 
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THE   "SECOND  TIME  OVER.  ' 

Tlu-se  little  gleanings  are  mostly  cut  at  an  acute  angle. 


seed  was  as  scarce  as  that  seems  to  indicate.  The  writer  re- 
members one  season  about  twenty  years  ago  when  more  than  a 
bushel  of  very  nice  potato-balls  were  collected,  mostly  from 
one  variety,  in  a  potato-field  of  his  that  year.  Have  never  seen 
balls  in  any  quantity  since  that  time.  This  last  season,  how- 
ever, we  noticed  quite  a  good  many  on  somc^  of  our  tic^hls  around 
Madison — more  than  we  have  seen  for  a  number  of  years." 

Mr.  Bigelow's  concluding  comment  is: 

"And  still  the  will-o'-the-wisp  floes  in  the  distance!" 
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THE  WILL  TO   GET  WELL 
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HEY  CAN  because  they  think  thej'  can,"  said  the 
old  Latin  writer.  How  far  can  tliis  principle  be 
appUed  in"" therapeutics?  The  psychic  element  is 
certainly  not  neglected  nowadays,  and  Ave  do  not  have  to  abandon 
the  whole  field  to  it  in  order  to  admit  its  power  and  legitimacy. 
Any  physician  would  rather  deal  with  a  hopeful  patient  than 
with  a  despondent  one — mth  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  going  to 
recover  than  mth  one  who  fears  that  he  will  die.  In  a  leading 
editorial  in  The  Hospital  (London,  February  5)  the  writer  ranks 
what  he  calls  "the  mental  resolution  of  the  patient"  very  high 
among  curative  agencies  that  "influence  the  course  and  issue  of 
bodily  illness."  This  factor,  he  admits,  can  not  be  stated  in 
terms  of  measurement,  and,  indeed,  anything  like  precise  defini- 
tion of  it  is  not  possible;  but  that  it  exists  and  operates  is 
AA-idely  acknowledged.     He  adds: 

"The  acknowledgment,  too,  comes  both  from  physicians,  to 
whom  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  study  and 
expert  craftsmanship,  and  also 
from  lay  observers  or  from  the 
sufferers  themselves.  For  vari- 
ous reasons  the  healing  influences 
of  mental  states  have  been  pushed 
into  prominence  of  recent  years, 
and  tho  the  discussions  and  prac- 
tises associated  with  this  topic 
have  not  always  been  edifying 
this  does  not  justify  a  summary 
dismissal  of  the  subject  as  un- 
Avorthy  of  consideration.  In  any 
event,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  substantial  testimony 
to  the  value  of  resolution  and 
hopefulness  as  aids  to  recovery, 
and  hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
urge  that  the  study  of  these  agen- 
cies for  practical  therapeutic 
purposes  ought  to  be  encouraged 
and  systematized. 

"It  happens  that  the  value 
of  resolution  and  determination 
as  factors  bearing  on  endurance 

and  action  is  just  now  very  prominent  in  the  public  eye.  .  .  . 
Not  merely  to  overcome  the  anxieties  of  the  home  populations, 
but  also  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  combatant,  is  the  aim  of 
the  national  leaders  when  they  appeal  to  the  mental  resolution 
of  their  countrymen.  .  .  .  For  many  this  stimulus  must  be 
suppUed  by  external  circumstances  or  by  the  influence  of  a 
second  and  sympathetic  personality.  But  the  exceptional  in- 
dividual finds  what  is  necessary  in  his  own  resources." 

It  is  on  the  lines  here  defined  that  this  editorial  writer  finds 
the  rational  explanation  of  instances  in  which  patients  have 
successfully  defied  gloomy  prophecies.  Reserves  of  resistance 
and  endurance  have  been  summoned  into  action,  and  apparent 
miracles  have  really  a  comparatively  simple  physiological 
explanation.     He  goes  on: 

"In  the  field  of  functional  disease,  where,  in  consequence  of 
inliibited  brain-action,  such  conditions  as  blindness,  deafness,  or 
paralysis  exist,  'marvelous'  recoveries  under  mental  stimulation 
are  common  enough,  and  the  war  has  furnished  many  of  these 
as  texts  for  newspaper-paragraphs  in  quarters  where  the  nine- 
days'  wonder  is  always  welcome.  They  lend  themselves  to 
sensational  treatment,  and  this  they  often  receive.  But  in 
principle  there  may  be  found  parallel  experiences  even  when  gross 
organic  disease  is  present,  and  this  both  of  the  acute  and  the 
chronic  form.  Not,  of  course,  that  any  measure  of  mental 
resolve  can  achieve  a  permanent  victory,  for  the  dread  victor 
awaits  us  all;  nor  that  determination  can  restore  organs  dam- 
aged beyond  repair.  But  the  fight  may  be  prolonged  by  the 
resolution  to  continue  the  struggle  and  to  endure  even  until  aU 
the  latent  capacities  of  flesh  and  blood  have  gained  their  final 
expression.  .  .  .  The  man  who  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  yields 
to  the  influences  which  oppress  liim  without  this  last  degree 
of  resistance,  while  the  sterner  soul  makes  the  one  further  effort 
which  may  perchance  carry  him  into  safety,  or,  short  of  this, 


may  at  least  secure  him  some  temporary  respite.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  considerations  above  suggested  arises  the  question  of 
early  training  and  discipline.  For  the  qualities  which  fit  a 
man  to  meet  the  disaster  and  strain  of  a  sick-bed  and  to  struggle 
to  victory  will  e.xist  on  the  one  hand,  or  will  not  exist  on  the 
other,  according  as  they  have  been  cultivated  or  neglected  in 
earlier  years.  There  is  thus,  apart  from  other  excellencies, 
therapeutic  value  in  the  education  which  makes  youth  'strong 
in  will — to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.'  The  will 
to  conquer  may  find  its  therapeutic  expression  either  in  the 
crisis  of  acute  disease  or  in  the  prolonged  strain  of  a  debilitating 
illness.     But  it  must  be  cultivated  in  advance." 


IMPROVED    COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

y^CTUAL  COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY— that  is,  the  repro- 
/—\  duction  of  the  color  of  a  photographed  object  as 
■^  -^  automatically  as  its  form  and  shades  are  reproduced 
in  the  picture — has  never  reached  a  commercial  stage,  tho  it  is 
theoretically  possible  and  may  be  shown  as  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment.    The  existing  methods  are  variations  of  the  so-called 


OPTICAL  AXIS 


Cuurtesy  uf  "The  Fupular  Science  Munthly,"  New  York. 

IT  TAKES  YOU   SIMULTANEOUSLY  IN  RED,  BLUE,  AND  YELLOW, 
Then,  by  a  process  not  at  all  complex,  you  come  out  in  all  your  natural  beauty. 


"three-color  process"  in  which  the  tints  are  produced  by 
various  combinations  of  three  primary  colors  already  existing 
in  the  plate.  The  colors,  altho  brought  out  by  the  photographic 
process,  are  not  produced  by  it.  The  result  is  usually  a  single 
picture,  the  duplication  famihar  in  ordinary  photography  being 
impossible.  In  a  new  method,  however,  any  number  of  dupli- 
cates may  be  obtained.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  March) : 

' '  Since  the  discovery  of  the  wonders  of  the  camera,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  instrument  has  done  some  marvelous  work,  but 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  incomplete  in  that  it  was  not 
capable  of  producing  a  print  in  which  the  colors  of  nature  would 
appear.  Some  few  years  ago  the  greatest  step  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  Frederick  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  who  succeeded 
in  getting  three  impressions  on  glass  and,  when  siiperposed  and 
backed  by  a  light,  these  three,  each  of  a  different  color,  blended 
together  so  that  all  the  tints  of  nature  were  reproduced  accu- 
rately. This  trio  could  be  placed  in  a  lantern  and  the  picture 
projected  in  all  its  glory  of  color  on  the  screen.  Utihzing 
the  same  principle,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  excellent  press- 
prints  in  color,  but  a  photographic  print  in  color  was  not  achieved 
until  recently,  when  Mr.  Ives  succeeded  in  devising  a  new 
camera  by  which  it  is  possible  to  dehver  a  picture,  entirely  the 
product  of  the  camera,  in  which  are  shown  all  the  tints  and 
colors  of  the  original  object  or  model. 

"The  invention  consists  primarily  of  an  arrangement  by 
Avhich  three  plates  are  exposed  in  the  camera  at  the  same  instant 
and  each  one  under  a  screen  which  sifts  out  all  the  rays  except 
those  desired.  For  instance,  one  plate  takes  a  record  of  all  tho 
yellow  rays,  another  the  red  rays,  and  the  third  the  blue  rays. 
These  plates  an;  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  usual 
photographic  plates  (differing  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  color);    then  a  print  is  made  from  each 
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nofrative,  a  spoeial  printing-frame  being  resorted  to  l)y  \\hi<'li 
the  three  prints  are  nuuie  simultaneously.  One  of  these  prints 
is  made  on  a  piece  of  blue-print  paper,  and  the  other  two  are  made 
on  film  whieh  has  been  sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
which  makes  an  image  slightly  in  r(>lief.  The  film  which  was 
made  imder  a  red  screen  is  dyed  red,  and  that  which  was  made 
under  the  yellow  screen  is  dyed  yellow,  and  then  the  three  are 
held  together,  -with  the  blue-print  on  the  bottom.  When  they 
are  properly  registered  the  colors  are  blended  together  and  a 
perfect  picture  in  real  color  is  presented.  After  being  secured 
at  one  edge,  these  sheets  are  given  a  chemical  bath  and  then 
prest  together  so  that  they  form  one  piece.  The  process  is  no 
more  complex  than  that  of  making  an  ordinary  photograph." 


A  DENTIST  ON  WHEELS 

READERS  of  Frank  Norris's  "McTeague"  will  remember 
how  that  dental  hero  learned  what  little  he  knew  of  his 
•  profession  from  a  traveling  dentist  who  went  about 
among  the  mining-camps  in  a  rickety  wagon.  History  repeats 
itself,  tho  often  \\nth  modifications  and  improvements;    and  we 


A   FIRING-LINE  DENTIST  S  LABORATORY. 


now  find  the  dentist  moving  about  from  camp  to  camp,  or  rather 
from  trench  to  trench,  on  the  firing-hne  "somewhere  in  France," 
in  what  the  French  call  somewhat  elegantly  a  "stomatological 
carriage."  This  is  nothing  but  an  automobile-omnibus  large 
enough  to  hold  a  dentist,  his  patient,  and  his  utensils.  The  im- 
portance assumed  by  dental  surgery  in  the  present  war,  which 
has  been  noted  before  in  these  columns,  explains  why  such  a 
perambulatory  dentist's  office  should  have  been  conceived  and 
put  into  operation.  Says  Jacques  Boyer,  writing  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  February  5) : 

"According  to  official  information,  in  this  dental  car  were 
performed  during  the  month  of  October,  1915,  more  than  1,800 
different  operations  (extractions,  fiUings,  cleanings,  treatments 
for  gingivitis  or  stomatitis,  etc.),  without  mentioning  the  implan- 
tation of  36  teeth  and  of  14  new  pieces  of  jaw-bone. 

"Time  and  the  fatigue  of  the  staff,  including  only  Dr.  Gau- 
merais,  assisted  by  one  dentist  and  one  special  mechanician, 
unfortunately  limit  the  output  of  the  new  device.  The  number  • 
of  these  stomatological  automobiles,  therefore,  must  be  increased 
until  the  region  traversed  by  each  does  not  exceed  that  occu- 
pied by  four  army-corps.  This  useful  service  would  then  be 
brought  to  all  who  need  it  in  the  resting-camps  and  would  carry 
its  dcnital  care  almost  up  to  the  firing-line  itself.  While  the 
operator  calms  the  throbbing  pjiins  of  toothache,  cures  caries,  or 
lances  an  abscess,  the  mechanician  repairs  or  replaces  broke'n 
teeth.  And  such  repairs  are  indispensable  to  the  Army,  since 
by  the  side  of  young  men  are  now  fighting  middle-aged  men  in 
their  fifties." 


A  TELEPHONE-MESSAGE  FROM  A  BULLET 

WHILE  THE  USE  of  the  Roentgen  ray  has  been  of 
in\aluable  aid  to  the  modern  surgeon  in  locating 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets,  sphnters  of  shell,  etc., 
which  have  penetrated  the  human  body,  it  by  no  means  resolves 
all  the  difficulties  involved  in  actually  finding  and  remoAing 
the  intruder.  As  a  writer  in  the  NaiuncissenschaftUche  Um- 
schau  (Cothen)  points  out,  it  is  still  a  very  delicate  or  difficult 
problem  that  confronts  the  surgeon  after  his  knife  has  made  the 
preliminary  cut.  The  foreign  body,  foreign  in  a  double  sense  in 
war-time,  may  elude  the  surgeon  in  a  dozen  ways.  As  far  back 
as  the  War  of  1870-71,  successful  efforts  were  made  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  the  use  of  electricity.  An  electric  circuit  was 
completed  by  the  contact  of  the  instrument,  insulated  in  the 
wound,  with  the  metallic  foreign  body,  and  this  completion  of 
the  circuit  was  instantly  indicated  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  or  the 
deviation  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

"This  same  method  can  of  course  be  employed  to-day,  Avhen 
we  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
locate  the  position  of  the  foreign  body,  before  the 
entrance  of  the  knife,  Avith  far  greater  precision 
than  was  possible  forty-five  years  ago.  Moreover, 
to  the  magnetic  needle  and  the  electric  bell  has 
been  added  another  and  very  sensitive  instrument 
which  can  be  set  in  operation  by  the  closing  of  the 
circuit,  namely,  the  telephone. 

"In  the  Munchener  Medizinischen  Wochenschrijt 
is  described  an  arrangement  simplified  by  this 
means,  wherein  the  requisite  electric  current  is 
not  furnished  by  a  battery  outside  the  body,  but 
the  body  of  the  patient  himself  is  the  source  of  the 
current  needed  to  operate  this  'foreign-body  tele- 
phone.' A  platinum  plate  moistened  with  salt 
water  is  attached  in  the  neighliorhood  of  the  opera- 
tion-wound, and  forms,  A\ith  the  metallic  foreign 
body,  a  galvanic  cell,  in  wliich  the  bod\'  of  the 
patient  itself  plays  the  part  of  the  fluid  solution. 

"From  the  platinum  plate,  as  well  as  from  a  silver 
wire  wound  around  the  surgical  instrument  before 
it  is  placed  in  the  wound,  proceed  condueting-wires 
passing  to  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone  which  is 
attached  to  the  operator's  ear.     As  soon  as  the  in- 
strument comes  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body 
the  circuit  is  closed  and  a  rustling  sound  is  heard 
in  the  telephone.     Thus  a   very  significant  indica- 
tion is  given  of  the  precise  point   at    which  the 
foreign  body  lies.     This  process  will  be  particularly 
advantageous  when  it  is  required  to  remove. numerous  small 
fragments,  which  can  be  counted  in  the  .r-ray  photograph,  and 
then  searched  for  and  extracted  through  an  incision." 


I 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION— The  reasons  why  we  have 
not  acted  more  generalh*  heretofore  on  our  many  maxims  e.\- 
tolling  prevention  are,  first,  that  in  so  many  cases  we  have  not 
known  what  to  guard  against;  and,  secondly,  that  we  have  not 
known  how  to  do  it.  The  science  of  preventive  medicine  is 
rapidly  remo\ang  both  these  obstacles,  so  far  as  human  health  is 
concerned.  We  know  pretty  well  what  are  the  troubles  that  we 
ought  to  look  for,  and  we  can  ward  them  olT  to  a  certain  extent 
without  much  difficulty.  If  every  one  realized  these  two  facts, 
our  death-rate  would  drop  notably  in  the  next  few  years.  In  an 
article  entitled  "Why  Not  Be  Well?"  contributed  to  The 
WorUVs  Work  (New  York,  ISIarch),  Henry  Wysham  Lanier  em- 
phasizes tliis  A-iew  of  the  problem  of  hygiene.     He  says,  in  part : 

"Take  just  one  point:  it  would  be  ;i  stupid  motor-car  owner 
who  waited  till  something  went  radically  wrong  before  Inning 
adjustments  and  circulation  and  valves  looked  over.  But  it 
is  only  comparatively  recently  that  i\w  idea  has  been  appli»>d  of 
examining  a  human  being  before  he  showed  signs  t)f  trouble. 
Probably,  too,  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  readers  of  this  e\-er' 
heard  of  th(^  first  organized  (>ffort  along  tlu>se  lines — the  Life 
Extension  Institute.  This  moNcmenl  is  aimed  primarily  at  the 
individual:    it  offers  hihi,  first  of  all,  for  a  small  fee.  the  facts 
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about  himself;  aud  then  the  laws  of  hygiene  as  formulated  bj'  a 
Reference  Board  of  a  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  physi- 
cians and  sanitarium  and  laboratory  workers.  Ex-President 
Taft  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher  heads  the  Reference  Board,  and  General  Gorgas  is  the 
consultant  in  sanitation. 

"We  have  all  learned  of  late  years  that  it  pays  to  go  to  a 
dentist  once  or  twice  a  year,  before  a  tooth  begins  to  ache;  how 
much  more  worth  while  to  use  the  blood-pressm-e  auscultatory, 
and  other  tests  de\-ised  by  modern  science  to  find  out  in  advance 
the  tendencies  or  weaknesses  which  may  cause  trouble  later! 
For  it  is  possible  nowadays  to  detect  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
.  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  and  so  on,  months  or  years  before 
they  manifest  themselves  to  the  individual  affected;  and  the 
chances  of  cure  or  amelioration  are,  of  course,  immeasurably 
increased  by  this  advance  knowledge. 

"This  is  the  big  new  principle  of  health:  Find  out  yoiu-  sick- 
ness before  it  happens." 

HEALTH   BY   PUBLICITY 

THAT  PUBLICITY,  properly  applied,  will  save  more 
lives  than  any  other  single  agency  is  the  contention 
of  Edward  A.  IMoree,  assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Charities  Aid  Association,  Avriting  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  (Boston,  February).  It  may  be  apphed,  he  says, 
"in  capsule  doses"  or  over  whole  areas  of  country,  and  it 
should  be  entered  in  the  pharmacopoeia  "as  an  accredited 
remedy  for  human  ills."  PubUcity,  Mr.  Moree  goes  on  to 
assure  us,  prevents  tuberculosis,  controls  epidemics,  and  saves 
babies'  Uves.  Thousands  of  children  are  alive  to-day  because 
of  it.  By  "publicitj-,"  we  are  next  told,  the  author  does  not 
necessarily  mean  newspaper-advertising,  but  "any  effort  to 
make  people  think" — exhibits,  meetings,  lectures,  "movies," 
lantern-slides,  letters,  pamphlets,  reports,  articles,  bills,  placards, 
even  ordinary  conversation.     He  goes  on: 

"Public-health  publicity  is  an  effort  either  to  change  the 
lives  and  habits  of  the  people  or  to  focus  or  refocus  pu'blic 
opinion.  The  latter  is  often  miscalled  manufacturing  sentiment 
or  creating  public  opinion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  'manu- 
facturing '  pubhc  sentiment  in  health  -  work.  PubUc  -  health 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  most  fundamental  and  probably 
the  most  commonly  recognized  race-instinct — self-preservation. 
There  can  be  no  two  ways  of  thinking  about  saving  life.  There 
can  be,  and  usually  is,  lack  of  thinking  about  it,  however,  and 
that  is  what  the  public-health  educator  must  overcome.  He 
must  get  people  to  think  and  get  them  to  think  in  the  right  way. 
He  must  stimulate  and  educate.  He  must  agitate.  ■  Having 
stimulated  and  agitated,  he  must  then  focus  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  health-preservation,  in  sanitation  and  hygi'ene  as 
means  of  prolonging  life  and  adding  to  its  enjoyment 

"There  may  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  appropriated  for  a  given  public-health  activity  or  as  to 
the  Governmental  unit  to  assume  a  public-health  burden,  but  no 
difference  of  opinion  can  exist  as  to  the  desirability  of  saving  hfe 
and  preventing  sickness.  That  question  was  settled  when 
our  ancestors  were  being  chased  over  lava-lakes  by  prehistoric 
monsters.  Our  desire  to  escape  a  deadly  micrococcus  is  no  less 
keen  than  was  that  of  our  ancestors  to  outwit  the  monstrous 
diplococcus 

"How  are  we,  as  leaders,  to  make  people  think,  to  make 
them  feel  the  fundamental  race-urge,  and  to  get  them  to  act, 
individually  and  collectively,  through  their  agents  in  office? 

"First:  By  establishing  our  authority,  our  right  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  proper  means  of  saving  life  and  preventing 
sickness. 

"Secondly:  By  talking  in  as  forcible  language  as  possible  and 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible  and  to  as  many  persons  as  possible. 

"Now,  there  is  no  such  division  as  the  above,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  in  the  execution  of  a  public-health  publicity-cam- 
paign. Assuming  a  soimd  scientific  basis  for  a  health-move- 
ment, a  department,  or  an  association  officered  and  sponsored 
by  persons  whose  reputations  carry  popular  conviction,  our  very 
efforts  to  focus  public  opinion  will  estabhsh  our  right  to  speak  and 
our  authority  in  the  health-field.  The  only  way  to  estabhsh  the 
soundness  of  an  opinion  or  a  theory,  so  far  as  popular  action 
is  concerned,  is  to  get  the  people  to  accept  it. 

"In  public-health  Avork,  which  is  comparatively  new,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  and  practise  the  established  principles  of 


public-opinion  acceleration.  It  is  possible  for  those  of  us  in 
active  health-work  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  other  social- 
service  workers  have  fallen. 

"Let  us  begin  by  not  being  frightened  by  the  English  language. 
Let  us  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  the  field  of 
public-health  publicity  we  must  be  successful  agitators.  Against 
the  advice  of  numerous  friends  whose  judgment  I  value,  I  have 
adopted,  as  descriptive  of  my  own  work,  the  title  'agitator.'  I 
beheve  that  it  is  the  most  apt  word  in  the  English  language  to 
describe  the  work  of  a  pubhcist.  The  term  has  fallen  into 
disrepute  because  of  its  association  Mnth  unsuccessful  or  faultily 
conceived  efforts  to  accelerate  public  opinion.  An  agitator 
is  merely  that  which,  or  one  who,  stirs  things  up.     Among  pro- 
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Shown  in  white.    A  result  attained  only  by  carefully  planned  publicity. 

fessional  agitators,  by  vocation  or  avocation,  are  ministers, 
school-teachers,  peace-advocates,  presidents,  governors,  legisla- 
tors, and  other  politicians." 

Stimulation  of  public  opinion,  in  short,  has  come  to  be  a 
profession,  and  its  importance  has  grown  with  the  improvement 
in  means  of  communication.  Newspapers,  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  improved  transportation  have  made  it  possible  to  talk  to 
millions  in  a  day  where  in  the  early  days  hundreds  might  have 
been  reached  in  a  week.  Old  publicity-methods  are  disappearing 
and  those  who  cling  to  them  are  disappearing  with  them.  Says 
Mr.  Moree: 

"The  torchlight  procession  has  almost  gone  from  political 
campaigns.  The  platitudinous  cart-tail  orator  is  going  out  of 
business.  The  hard-fisted,  table-banging,  bull-necked  boss  is 
no  longer  an  effective  vote-getter.  His  publicity  -  value  is 
chiefly  as  a  witness  at  his  own  trial.  The  party  that  wins 
to-day  wins  by  a  few  well-organized,  carefully  planned  political 
meetings  at  which  men  who  can  really  discuss  the  issues  do  the 
talking;  by  intelligently  prepared  newspaper-advertising;  by 
bill-board  pronouncements,  and  the  direct  appeal  to  the  voter 
through  businesslike  circular  letters.  The  same  is  true  of 
public-health  publicity 

"The  professional  man  is  slowest  to  recognize  need  for  new 
methods  and  adopt  them.  To  maintain  his  standing,  the 
professional  man  must  be  conservative  as  to  professional  matters. 
But  physicians  in  public-health  work  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  'public'  part  of  the  work  removes  it  in  many  respects 
from  the  realm'of  medical  practise  into  a  realm  where  a  different 
order  prevails.  In  this  new  realm  a  new  profession  has  been 
rapidly  developing  methods  and  standards  that  are  fully  as 
important  as  those  which  we  all  venerate  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. One  man  who  clings  to  preconceived  notions  as  to 
publicity  and  fails  to  recognize  its  principles  and  practise  its 
technique  simply  can  not  function  as  a  public-health  worker, 
except  in  the  laboratory. 

"This  is  the  real  reason  why,  every  year,  "we  see  an  in- 
creasing number  of  old  departments  passing  into  the  limbo  of 
the  forgotten  while  their  places  are  being  taken  by  depart- 
ments reorganized  for  real  public-health  work — with  the  'pub- 
lic' accented." 


THE  BAFFLING  HENRY  JAMES 


THE  PRESS  of  the  country  seem  to  show  that  the  death 
of  Henrj'  James  is  to  be  taken  as  an  event  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  world  of  letters.  There  is  therefore, 
in  most  cases,  an  effort  to  say  the  just  tiling,  tho  Mr.  James 
continues  to  be  to  them  the  baffling  thing  that  he  has  long 
proved.  Upon  the  superficial  question  of  his  literary  stj'le 
many  of  the  old  platitudes  are 
repeated.  The  Brooklyn  Citi- 
zen, for  example,  finds  "he  had 
an  abominable  style,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  re- 
pel readers."  But  the  weight 
of  his  reputation  evidently 
leads  the  editor  to  hasten  on 
to  make  amends.  So  with  a 
consistency  all  his  own,  he 
adds  that ' '  ^vith  it  all  he  was 
a  litterateur  of  the  first  quali- 
ty, unusually  erudite,  refined, 
and  thoughtful."  Many,  like 
the  Washington  Star,  feel  re- 
gret that,  after ' '  Daisy  MiUer," 
he  "went  upward  into  the 
higher  realms  of  intellectual 
production,  and  as  he  rose  his 
syntax  grew  more  complex,  un- 
til a  new  idiom  came  into  cur- 
rency to  express  as  'Henry- 
jamesian'  that  which  was  diffi- 
cult of  understanding."  In 
such  a  pass  the  New  York 
Globe  finds  relief  in  imagining 
' '  how  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
roared  against  him  if  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  famous 
club,  'Sir,  why  can't  you  say 
what  you  mean? ' "  Then  the 
same  compunction  felt  by  the 
Globe's  compatriot  across  the 
river  leads  it  also  to  the 
immediate  quahfication  that 
"undoubtedly    it    required    a 

great  talent  to  spread  out  thought  so  thinly  and  keep  footing 
on  so  tenuous  a  line  of  narrative."  The  Syracuse  Herald  is  con- 
vinced that  it  was  Mr.  James's  "settled  ambition  and  his 
delight  to  appeal  to  the  few  with  thoughts  so  profoundly  mystical 
and  hopelessly  awry,  and  with  a  hterary  style  so  involved  and 
obscure,  that  the  reading  of  his  pages  was  as  much  of  a  study 
to  liis  cultivated  partizans  as  algebraic  formulas  are  to  the  high- 
school  lad  of  seventeen."  No  farther  away  from  there,  however, 
than  Rochester,  The  Herald  of  that  sister  city  declares  that 
"there  is  not,  strictly  spealdng,  any  obscurity  in  his  novels. 
Every  sentence,  if  carefully  considered,  will  be  found  lucid, 
but,  contrary  to  most  works  of  fiction,  none  of  these  sentences 
can  be  overlooked  if  tho  psychological  portrait  is  to  be  clearly 
seen."  The  same  stand,  from  another  angle,  is  taken  by  the 
Indianapolis  News,  which  holds  as  "true"  that  "there  never 
was  on  the  part  of  this  great  writer  any  conscious  effort  to 
cultivate  obscurity  as  a  virtue."     It  continues: 

"Both  as  man  and  artist  he  was  utterly  free  from  the  vice  of 
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It  is  denied  that  lie  ever  cultivated  obscurity  as  a  virtue. 


affectation.  He  never  strove  to  puzzle  his  readers — probably 
he  was  not  conscious  of  having  a  style.  His  later  manner  and 
method  were  natural  developments — developments  from  his 
earher  work  and  from  his  increasing  tendency  to  view  life,  as 
it  were,  from  the  inside.  He  talked  very  much  as  he  wrote.  Mr. 
James  was  not  so  much  concerned  with  humanity  as  a  whole — or 
with  human  nature — as  Avith  individual  specimens.  His  char- 
acters   were    growths    rather 

^      than  creations.     They  seemed 

to  live  their  own  life,  and  to 
be  the  authors  of  their  own 
fate.  This  is  only  superficial- 
ly true,  however,  for  the  nov- 
elist created  the  conditions. 
And  not  even  in  the  novels 
of  Thomas  Hardy  are  condi- 
tions more  controlling  than  in 
those  of  Mr.  James. 

"As  time  passed,  the  work 
of  Mr.  James  seemed  to  grow 
narrower  in  its  scope  and  ob- 
ject. He  dealt  rather  with 
intellectual  and  moral  forces 
than  with  people.  These  were 
often  embodied  in  characters 
that  seemed  to  be  httle  more 
than  incarnations  of  them. 
At  their  worst  they  are  not 
real  people — at  their  best  they 
are  real  people,  but  of  an 
abnormal  type,  liAing  under 
extraordinary  conditions.  In 
them  may  perhaps  be  seen 
something  of  the  mind  of  their 
creator,  which  was  metaphysi- 
cal, speculative,  and  even  mys- 
tical. The  style  took  color 
and  substance  from  the  au- 
thor's personaUty  and  from  his 
view  of  life.  It  was,  therefons 
whoUyhisown.  Much  of  the 
conversation  in  the  James 
novels  is  extraordinarily  nat- 
ural. Men  and  women  talk 
as  they  do  in  real  life,  with 
the  same  ellipses  and  involu- 
tion. The  James  people  never 
make  speeches.  Indeed,  they 
do  not  so  much  'converse* 
as  talk." 


The  Springfield  Republican, 
noting  that  Mr.  James's  style  has  been  "much  execrated," 
admits  that  "at  its  worst,  when  the  themes  failed  to  justify 
mannerisms  evolved  by  highly  specialized  words,  it  could  bo 
very  bad."     But — 

"At  its  best  it  was  an  admirable  instrument  for  its  purpose, 
and  never  have  fine  shades  of  feeling  and  psychological  acununi 
been  more  subtly  marked.  A  keen  wit  was  as  characteristic 
of  his  writing  as  a  genial  humor  is  of  that  of  Air.  Howells,  and 
no  writer  has  been  more  devoted  to  the  quest  for  the  right  word. 
Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  his  style  as  artificial  or  "literary"; 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  product  of  intense  absorption 
in  matters  not  v(>ry  easy  to  express.  Even  its  tortuositi(^s 
were  colloquial  rather  than  literary;  his  involved  parentheses 
are  such  refinements  of  comment  and  quahfication  as  clever 
people  make  in  talk. 

"Here  lie  both  the  strength  and  the  defects  of  his  work.  His 
world  was  a  world  of  clever  people  with  little  to  do  but  to  specu- 
late endlessly  upon  the  bc^havior  and  motives  of  people  less  chnor 
than  th(^mselves.  It  is  wonderfully  done,  it  is  the  last  word  in 
psychological  cleverness,  and  sometimes  it  carries  a  tale  of 
poignant  interest.     But  it  presents  a  world   more  mannortHl. 
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more  elegant,  more  leisurely,  more  engrossed  in  the  thrilling  quest 
for  the  infinitesimal  than  we  are  hkely  to  see  again.  That  polite 
cosmopoUtan  world  was  shattered  by  the  rude  crash  of  war; 
what  new  England  and  new  Europe  will  emerge  nobody  knows, 
but  they  will  have  little  in  common  with  the  mellow  and  gently 
decadent  life  out  of  which  sprang  these  exquisitely  finished 
works  of  fiction.  They  are  likely  long  to  be  enjoyed,  they  will 
always  be  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  hterature,  but  they 
mark  the  close  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  period.  It  was  left 
for  a  highly  gifted  American  to  say  the  last  word  for  esthetic 
cosmopolitanism  in  Europe." 

In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  James's  life  he  fm-nished  the  press  with  a 
theme  which  relegated  the  question  of  his  literary  style  to 
secondary  importance — this  was  his  change  of  citizenship. 
With  it  is  bound  up  the  question  of  his  Americanism  and  his 
cosmopolitanism.  This  last,  thinks  the  Milwaukee  Evening 
Wisconsin,  "mihtated  against  popularity  in  this  eountrj'." 
It  looks  upon  Mr.  James  as  the  \actim  of 
his  training,  for,  it  declares,  "he  was  reared 
under  circumstances  inimical  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  flavor  of  the  soil."  The  New  York 
Sun  finds  his  cosmopolitanism  "of  the  Brit- 
ish brand" — 

"Even  in  his  early  novels,  when  he  wrote 
of  Americans — and  Bostonians — he  had  to 
get  them  to  Europe  before  they  became  real 
people.  Unfortunately,  with  a  provineiahty 
which  by  contrast  gives  great  sanction  to 
the  Jamesian  attitude  toward  life,  the  '  popu- 
lar '  American  view  makes  these  innocent  but 
interesting  facts  matter  for  an  impulsive  re- 
jection or  a  painfully  supercilious  acceptance 
by  'little'  Americans.     It  is  foolish,  but  true. 

"But  Henry  James's  writings  will  not  be 
let  go;  they  are  forever  part  of  'American 
literature.'  Perhaps  the  fact  is  an  uncon- 
scious testimonial  to  the  powers  of  the  au- 
thor, for  a  strong  man  of  letters  or  other  art 
who  can  not  be  placed  in  a  '  school '  is  of  the 
truly  great.  Howells  may  be  the  earlier 
James's  nearest  American  literary  'parallel.' 
The  later  James  has  no  parallel  in  time 
or  space." 

Many  point  out  that  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War  Mr.  James  never  thought 
of  himself  as  anything  but  an  American. 
The  tragic  nature  of  events  led  him  to  offer 
the  country  where  he  had  dwelt  so  long 
whatever  of  moral  influence,  as  he  phrased  it. 
there  might  be  in  his  political  aUegianee.  It  was  "no  treason 
to  us,"  observes  the  Boston  Transcript.  "It  was  a  death-bed 
offering."  "It  was  as  if,  having  not  much  else  to  give,  he  laid 
his  cherished  national  consciousness  on  her  altar."  In  the  same 
paper  Prof.  Barrett  WendeU,  of  Harvard,  gives  fuller  expression 
to  what  was  his  probable  motive: 

"His  last  months  were  tragic — for  him  perhaps  beyond  most 
others  who  have  fallen  in  the  world-tragedy  of  which  the  end 
is  not  yet.  In  one  sense  he  was  an  American;  but  not  in  that 
irrevocable  •  sense  which  binds  some  of  us  for  generations  bred 
in  no  other  tradition  than  that  of  our  own  country,  to  sad 
acceptance  of  what  America  seems  to  be  to-day.  Both  in 
ancestry  and  in  education,  he  was  rather  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
To  him,  if  we  may  trust  our  memory  of  him  and  of  his  writings, 
America  had  been  dear  for  no  reasons  of  bhnd  sentiment,  such 
as  keep  men  faithful  to  worthless  sovereigns,  but  because  until 
these  last  months  America  had  stayed  faithful  to  the  ideals 
which  our  pubUc  utterances  stiU  pretend  to  proclaim.  There 
has  risen  such  a  world-conflict  between  freedom  and  authority, 
government  by  peoples  and  submission  to  the  control  of  material 
force,  as  history  has  not  before  recorded.  In  this  our  national 
body  may  by  the  grace  of  chance  stay  for  a  while  safe;  but  our 
national  soul  is  at  stake;  and  we  have  not  dared  to  stake  it. 
To  him  there  seems  to  have  come  a  moment  when  loyalty  of  the 
flesh  meant  treason  of  the  spirit.  He  was  too  brave  to  hesitate. 
He  never  shrank  from  what    he   believed    to   be   the    truth — 


unwavering,  unfaltering,  heroic.  We  need  not  think  him  incon- 
testably  right;  but  none  who  fail  to  condemn  every  one  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  was  born  under  any  other  flag  than  ours  can 
consistently  condemn  the  course  which  to  him  seemed  faithful," 


A  THEATER'S    RIGHT    TO   BAR  A   CRITIC 


THE  COURTS  of  New  York  have,  in  a  recent  decision, 
given  to  the  theatrical  manager  the  "right  to  exclude 
from  his  house  any  one  that  he  pleases,  provided  the 
exclusion  is  not  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  creed."  In  this 
positive  form  the  New  York  Globe  states  the  case,  tho  the  Court 
itself  seems  to  prefer  to  state  its  case  in  the  negative  form, 
saying  that  no  one  may  be  excluded  from  theaters  on  account 
of  questions  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Mr.  Woolcott,  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  some  time  since 
found  his  entrance  to  Shubert  theaters 
barred  by  the  management,  and  invoked 
the  law  to  determine  his  status  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  case  when  appealed  was  settled 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1895,  which 
states — 

"1.  That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  accommodations,  advantages, 
facihties,  and  privileges  of  inns,  restaurants, 
hotels,  eating-houses,  bath-houses,  barber- 
shops, theaters,  music-haUs,  public  convey- 
ances on  land  and  water,  and  aH  other 
places  of  pubUc  accommodation  or  amuse- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
hmitations  estabUshed  by  law  and  applica- 
ble aUke  to  aU  citizens. 

"2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion by  denying  to  any  citizens,  except  for 
reasons  applicable  alike  to  all  citizens  of 
every  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  and  color,  the  full  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  accommodations,  advantages, 
facihties,  or  privileges  in  said  action  enu- 
merated, or  by  aiding  or  inciting  such  de- 
nial, shall  for  every  such  offense  incur  the 
penalties  as  prescribed." 


ALEXANDER    WOOLCOTT, 

Who  has  brought  down  a  legal  ax 
upon  the  dramatic  critic. 


The   Court  holds   "that   the  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  declare  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  any  of  the  advantages  enu- 
merated, upon  the  ground  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  that  its  prohibition  was  intended  to  apply  to  cases 
of  that  character,  and  to  none  other." 

A  great  train  of  consequence,  however,  seems  imminent  from 
this  decision,  and  the  interpretation  given  by  most  newspapers 
is  that  the  dramatic  critic  must  henceforth  speak  pleasantly 
or  be  shown  the  door.  If  the  managers  can  regard  the  decision 
as  a  triumph  for  them,  they  must  face  the  fact,  says  The  Inde- 
pendent, that  by  excluding  critics  who  find  fault  with  their  plays 
they  destroy  "the  last  vestige  of  faith  which  the  public  has 
placed  in  dramatic  criticism."     It  declares: 

"The  decision  that  a  theater  may  exclude  an  unappreciative 
critic  may  be  good  law,  but  it  is  not  so  sxu-ely  good  policy. 
Theatrical  managers  have  been  complaining  that  many  of  their 
best  plays  failed  because  people  would  not  turn  out  during 
the  first  week  or  two.  Now  it  wiU  be  worse  than  ever  because 
nobody  will  want  to  risk  his  money  on  a  new  play  from  what  the 
newspaper  says  of  it.  If  the  reviewer  calls  it  a  good  play,  that 
may  indeed  be  his  opinion,  but  we  shall  doubt  it,  because  we 
know  that  if  he  called  it  a  bad  play  he  might  never  get  a  chance 
to  see  another.  Henceforth  we  shall  have  not  independent 
criticism  but  compulsory  commendation." 

Mr.  Woolcott  is  said  to  have  offended  the  Shubert  manage- 
ment by  criticizing  adversely  the  performance  of  Miss  Phyllis 
Nielson-Terry  in  "The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,"  also  the 
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play  "Taking  Chances,"  in  which  Lou  Tellegen  appeared.  He 
was  barred  from  Shubort  theaters,  says  the  New  York  Review, 
"because  of  incompetent  and  unjust  criticism  of  phiys  pre- 
sented therein."     It  thus  states  the  Shubert  case: 

"He  and  The  Times  contended  that  lie  had  a  legal  right  to 
enter  any  theater  he  saw  fit  and  write  anything  that-  he  chose 
concerning  any  production  which  he  saw. 

"The  unanimous  decision  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State 
makes  it  clear  that  no  critic  and  no  newspaper  has  any  such 
right,  and  that  any  manager  is  entirely  within  his  province 
when  he  bars  from  his  premises  any  critic  whom  \w.  considers 
unjust  in  his  wTitings,  or  any  other  indiiddual  who  has  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  in  any  way." 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times  the  Shubert  lawj^er,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Tuttle,  sees  the  critic  "as  a  sort  of  dramatic  Warwick,  coming 
in  the  divine  right  of  journalism,"  and  entering  theaters  at  will 
upon  the  opening  performance,  and  "dethroning  plays  and 
actors  before  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  decide  for  itself 
upon  its  allegiance."     Continuing: 

"The  critic's  verdict — to  speak  impersonally  and  of  the 
principle  of  the  thing — may  be  the  result  of  bias  or  malice;  it 
may  be  poisoned,  knowingly  or  otherwise,  by  personal  animus; 
it  may  employ  flattery  or  condemnation  with  an  eye  to  personal 
advantage  or  the  advertising  columns  of  his  newspaper;  it  is 
bound  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  purely  personal  opinions  or  preju- 
dices as  to  dramatic  values,  the  philosophy  of  life,  and  the 
standards  of  morality,  and  of  necessity  it  is  aifected  by  the 
writer's  personal  competency  or  incompetency.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  knowng  nothing  about  the  play  or  about  the 
personal  equations  or  motives  which  underhe  the  review  are 
thereby  restrained  from  attending  and  from  learning  whether 
the  play  would  appeal  to  their  own  fancy  and  opinions 

"You  will  appreciate,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
extraordinary  exception  to  the  natural  right  which  other  business 
men  enjoy,  under  our  American  institutions,  to  be  guided  by 
their  own  judgment  in  the  management  of  their  investments, 
if  the  proprietors  of  theaters  must  stand  idly  by  while  the  failure 
of  their  business  proceeds  from  the  personal  fancy,  prejudice,  or 
opinion  of  a  single  individual,  in  whose  selection  neither  they 
nor  the  public  have  any  voice,  concerning  whose  competency 
and  fairness  they  have  no  assurance,  and  whose  ultimate  busi- 
ness is  to  promote  the  profits  and  the  power  of  the  newspaper 
to  which  he  is  attached." 

The  Times  editor's  reply  to  this  is: 

"It  is  important  to  know  that  the  interest  sustained  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals'  decision  takes  this  low  view  of  the  functions 
and  principles  of  the  dramatic  critic.  If  that  view  were  enter- 
tained and  acted  on  in  newspaper-offices  neither  critic  nor 
newspaper  would  have  standing  or  influence  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  anybody  to  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  what  the 
one  wrote  or  the  other  printed." 

Many  editors  in  various  parts  of  the  country  concur  mth 
this  opinion.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sees  that  the 
managers  "may  have  the  law  upon  their  side  in  cases  like  this, 
but  in  ethics  they  are  wholly  wrong."     Moreover — 

"The  duty  of  the  newspapers  themselves  is  plain.  It  is  both 
a  matter  of  policy  and  a  matter  of  honor  with  them  to  stand 
firmly  for  the  privilege  of  unbiased  criticism.  They  gain  noth- 
ing by  yielding.  The  public  is  quick  to  recognize  intellectual 
dishonesty.  The  manager  needs  the  newspaper  more  than  the 
newspaper  needs  him.  But  this  is  not  the  larger  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  newspaper  loses  the  confidence  of  its  readers 
and  its  self-respect  if  it  permits  any  man  or  men  to  dictate  to  it 
opinions  which  it  does  not  hold.  It  is  a  barren  victory  which  the 
Shuberts  have  won  over  Mr.  Woolcott  and  the  New  York  Times." 

New  York  herself  must  also  suffer  from  the  decision,  according 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"Time  was  when  the  benighted  'pro\'inces'  looked  to  the 
New  York  critics  for  light  and  leading.  .  .  .  They  stood  for 
something.  They  might  have  been  too  severe  at  times,  but 
readers  believed  they  gave  reHi  judgments,  honest  opinions. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  bemoaned  'decline  of  the  drama,' 
for  poor  houses  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  'the  provinces,'  is 
that  people  generally  liave  lost  confidence  in  New  York's 
'verdict.'" 


"EXCRUCIATING"    MUSIC 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  "FUTURISM"  in  the  gi-aphic  arts 
has  become  familiar  through  numerous  ocular  assaults. 
But  our  sense  of  hearing  has  been  mercifully  spared 
until  quite  recently.  Now,  apparently,  we  must  reckon  with 
occasional  inroads  upon  the  stream  of  sweet  melody,  for  what 
with  a  distinguished  pianist  and  composer  making  Futurist 
music  his  chief  bid  for  feme,  and  a  symphony-conductor  intro- 
ducing the  genre  with  apologies  and  explanatory  notes  into  his 
programs,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  descend  upon  the 
town.  Before  a  recent  audience  of  the  Symphony  Society, 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  bespoke  a  hearing  of  Sch6nberg"s 
" Kammersymphonie "  as  "the  most  advanced  work  in  modern 
musical  creation,  a  work  that  is  neither  a  freak  nor  a  joke,  but 
the  logical  result  of  certain  musical  ideas."  Discord  he  frankly 
dubs  it,  but  asks,  "Who  shall  say  what  is  the  Hmit  to  set  to  the 
use  of  discord?"  According  to  Mr.  Vernon  Granville,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Dainrosch  went  on  with  a  bit  of  con- 
fession, saying  that  when  the  work  first  came  up  for  rehearsal 
it  "gave,  it  is  true,  excruciating  torture;  but  the  human  ear, 
like  the  back  of  a  mule,  if  beaten  hard  enough,  becomes  insensi- 
ble to  pain."  The  audience,  it  is  said,  after  hearing  Mr.  Dam- 
roseh's  orchestra  play  the  symphony,  "not  having  had  its  ears 
beaten  through  a  series  of  rehearsals,  still  remained  sensible  to 
pain."  From  which  state,  Mr.  Granville,  having  suffered  with 
the  others,  is  led  to  serious  reflections: 

"The  belief  that  all  great  art  needs  education  for  its  appre- 
ciation is  partly  true.  The  untutored  eye  will  prefer  a  Bougue- 
reau  to  a  Botticelli,  a  Rosa  Bonheur  to  a  Leonardo;  and  in 
America,  at  least,  Irving  Berlin  to  Mozart.  Yet  tho  Matisse 
may  require  a  more  sophisticated  audience  than  does  Rem- 
brandt, it  does  not  follow  that  the  Futurist  is  the  greater  painter. 
A  continual  beating  of  the  brain,  the  eye,  or  the  ear  produces 
like  results — a  certain  insensitiveness  of  impression,  the  same 
insensitiveness  that  the  battle-field  produces  upon  the  soldier. 
The  soldier,  unlike  the  artist,  does  not  insist  that  this  insensitive- 
ness is  really  supersensitiveness:  he  frankly  states  that  war 
brings  out  the  brute.  But  then,  alas!  the  soldier  is  but  a  blunt, 
straightforward  realist,  and  not  a  sort  of  back-stairs  romanticist. 

"A  continual  beating  of  the  ear  thus  brings  us  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Schonberg,  Strawinsky,  and  Ornstein.  The 
harder  the  thump,  the  nearer  we  draw  to  the  stellar  regions; 
stars,  stars,  and  more  stars  fly  out  under  the  bludgeons  of  discord. 
First,  we  merely  see  the  stars,  then  w^e  hear  them  individually, 
and  if  the  thumps  continue  for  a  long  enough  period  doubtless  we 
shall  hear  the  concerted  music  of  the  spheres.  This  is  the 
heaven  of  the  musical  Futurists 

"Now,  a  modicum  of  pain  is  undoubtedly  beneficial,  and, 
with  Mr.  Danu'osch,  wo  may  well  ask  who  of  us  is  to  set  the 
limits?  Who  of  us.  indeed,  wiien  Bach  and  Beethoven  realized  its 
uses,  and  brought  discord  to  temper  the  soft  winds  of  harmony! 
Yet  the  answer  may  not  be  so  difficult  after  all.  Tho  discord 
of  the  classic  masters  was  the  discord  of  nature:  of  rain  and  snow 
beating  upon  the  fallow  earth,  of  tempests  uprooting  the  trees, 
of  the  clouds  obscuring  the  sun,  of  tho  sea  in  its  anger.  But  tlie 
discords  of  Schonberg  and  Ornstein  are  far  different.  They 
are  the  discords  introduced  by  man:  the  discords  of  the  citj',  the 
grating  of  the  street-cars,  tho  roar  of  the  elevated,  the  clatter  of 
wheels  upon  cobblestones,  the  cries  of  sick  children.  In  Schon- 
berg and  Strauss  there  may  be  some  of  the  discord  in  the  soul 
of  sophisticated  nuin,  and  this  undoubtedly  has  its  place.  Tho 
ballets  of  Strawinsky  ha\'e  this  discord,  too;  and  ballot  being 
essentially  artificial,  here,  too,  we  can  understand." 

If  the  art  of  the  future  is  to  be  the  art  of  the  ugliness  of  the 
city  or  of  the  ugliness  which  lies  in  the  soul  of  corrupted  man, 
continues  Mr.  Granville,  then  " SchonJDorg,  Strawinskj',  and 
Ornstein  are  truly  the  prophets  of  tho  New  Evangel." 

"Ugliness  in  the  past  has  lieen  used,  and  splendidly  used, 
to  make  more  radiant  the  form  of  pure  beauty.  We  ha\e 
Coiicril  and  Regan  contrasted  with  Cordclid.  and  Cordilia 
through  that  contrast  beconu's  the  more  wonderful  and  tho  more 
l)eautiful.  Neither  Sophocles  nor  Dante  nor  Shakespeare  ever 
produced  the  Ugly  to  call  it  tho  Beautiful.  Neither  did  tho 
old  musicians  nor  the  old  pauiters;  not  even  Rembrandt,  for  tin- 
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ugliness  of  Rembrandt  is  frank  and  wholesome.  And  if  the 
musical  Futurists  produce  ugliness  and  call  it  beauty,  they  lie! 
And  if  they  produce  ugHness  and  glory  in  it  and  call  it  the  art 
of  the  future,  let  us  but  laugh  and  pass  on.  The  wind  and  the 
rain  and  the  sea  give  them  their  answer." 


SCRIBBLING  RULERS 

CARMEN  SYLVA  is  a  name  that  comes  trippingly  from 
the  tongue;  and  the  New  York  Evening  Pod,  which 
makes  this  observation,  thinks  that  probably  something 
of  the  fame  of  the  late  Queen  of  Roumania  Avas  "due  to  the 
happy  selection  of  a  pseudonym."  It  adds  the  dubious  praise 
that  something  else  she  owed  to  the  fact  "that  we 
all  feel  about  kings  and  queens  in  literature  as 
Samuel  Johnson  felt  about  the  performing  dog,  the 
wonder  being  not  that  they  write  well,  but  that 
they  TVTite  at  all."  Royal  authorship,  however,  is 
not  a  new  tradition,  as  the  same  paper  goes  on  to 
point  out: 

"They  start,  of  coiu-se,  with  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage. They  live  in  the  heart  of  great  events, 
and  a  simple  phrase,  by  its  context,  may  become 
literature.  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  'The  Gentlest  Art,'  a 
charming  anthology  of  letter-writing,  cites  one 
famous  letter,  written  by  a  king.  It  runs:  ' Set  ye 
Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and 
retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten,  and 
die.'  It  is  an  advantage  shared  by  great  com- 
manders with  their  curt  messages  of  victory.  One 
British  writer  has  recently  claimed  the  title  of 
literature  for  the  following  report  by  an  Enghsli 
admiral:  'Fell  in  with  the  enemy's  fleet:  burned, 
sunk,  or  captured  as  per  margin.' 

"The  writer  of  the  first  letter  we  have  quoted 
has  independent  claims  to  literary  distinction.  He 
was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  his  verse,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  probably  more  widely  read 
nearly  three  thousand  years  after  his  death  than 
that  of  any  other  poet,  royal  or  burgher,  having 
been  translated  into  hundreds  of  languages  and 
dialects.  Talent,  moreover,  seems  to  have  run  in 
the  family,  if  we  accept  the  tradition  which  assigns 
to  his  son  the  authorship  of  the  oldest  recorded 
poetic  drama,  'The  Song  of  Songs.'  The  only 
royal  family  which  apparently  can  compare  Avith 
the  house  of  Jesse  in  the  matter  of  literary  at- 
tainments is  the  house  of  Stuart.  To  James  I. 
of  Scotland  is  credited  one  of  the  earliest  Iwie 
works  written  in  Great  Britain:  'The  Kjngis 
Quair.'  To  his  descendant,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  assigned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Latin  re- 
ligious songs:  '0  Domine  Jesu,  speravi'  in  te.' 
Mary's  son,  James  I.  of  England,  dabbled  in 
polemic  Uterature;  he  assailed  the  use  of  tobacco 
fiercely.  Not  long  before  him  a  king  of  England 
went  in  for  religious  controversy.  In  his  attack 
on  Luther,  Henry  VIII.  showed  the  resources  of 
the  Latin  language  in  the  matter  of  Billingsgate. 
If  one  looked  for  a  very  sharp  contrast  to  Henry 
VIII.  as  author,  he  might  find  it  in  the  work  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  the  'Meditations'  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  might  go  as  far  as  India,  where  a 
king  named  Sudraka  gave  to  Sanskrit  literature  perhaps  its 
most  charming  comedy,  'The  Toy  Cart.'" 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  wrote  thirty  volumes,  his  best- 
known  work,  "Anti-Maehiavel,"  being  written  in  1739  when 
be  was  but  twenty-seven  and  not  yet  on  the  throne  of  Prussia. 
It  is  recalled  that  he  looked  upon  the  Italian  statesman  as  a 
"moral  monstrosity."     Further: 

"Frederick  followed  this  up  the  next  year  by  invading  Silesia 
in  full  violation  of  Maria  Theresa's  copyright.  The  German 
Empire  of  to-day  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  collected 
works  of  FVederick  the  Great,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
He  wrote  much  on  statecraft  and  a  great  deal  of  history,  in- 
cluding the  story  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  a  history  of  the* 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  a  history  of  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of 


1763  to  the  end  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  about  which  event 
Frederick  had  a  fund  of  first-hand  information.  The  story  of 
his  loves  and  hates  with  Voltaire  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
records  of  royal  intellectual  curiosity.  Considering  his  large 
literary  product,  he  was  sensitive  to  criticism,  much  more  so 
than  to  political  criticism." 

Literary  historians  have  a  "difficult  problem"  in  appraising 
the  true  values  of  such  exalted  authorship : 

"We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  Caius  Julius  Caesar  would 
have  taken  a  distinguished  place  among  classic  wTiters  even  if 
he  had  dealt  with  a  smaller  subject  than  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 
But  it  is  harder  to  determine  how  much  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
writings  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  stock  of  American 
literature.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  compilers  will  go 


ROUMANIA'S  LITERARY  QUEEN, 

Carmen  Sylva,  under  which  name  she  published  volmnes  of  verse,  several  novels 
collections  of  short  stories,  and  works  of  philosophical  reflection. 


to  his  nature-books  rather  than  to  his  Presidential  messages. 
A  minimum  of  literary  merit  is  to  be  exacted  even  from  the  most 
powerful  of  sovereign  authors.  A  writer  in  The  Nation  has 
recently  rejected  Napoleon  IIl.'s  claims,  based  on  the  'History 
of  Julius  CiBsar,'  and  he  is  even  more  outspoken  about  the 
speeches  of  William  II.  of  Germany.  The  author  of  the  preface 
to  the  Kaiser's  speeches  in  a  collection  of  German  classics 
had  written: 

"'No  German  personahty  has  given  to  the  literature  of  the 
world  such  a  powerful  and  complete  expression  of  these  opposing 
energies  in  the  German  mind  as  Emperor  William  II.  Truly 
the  Emperor  speaks  and  acts  as  a  powerful  realist,  apparently 
unhampered  by  any  romanticism  or  idealism  or  mysticism.' 

"Unquestionably — if  we  accept  the  Lusitania  as  a  notable 
contribution  to  that  reahstic  criticism  of  life  which  makes 
literature." 


PANAMA  AS  A  PAN-AMERICAN  CONVENTION-CENTER. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONGRESS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,   IN  FRONT  OF  THE  PEDRO  MIGUEL  LOCK  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


PROTESTANT  INVASION  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  USES  discovered  for  Panama,  now 
that  it  has  its  canal,  is  to  furnish  a  base  for  conventions, 
particularly  for  Pan-American  projects,  and  in  these 
rehgion  has  the  start.  The  leading  newspaper  of  the  zone.  The 
Star  and  Herald  (Panama),  observes  that  "almost  anything 
may  be  decided  at  a  conference  except  religion,"  but  it  broached 
the  hope  that  the  pioneer  meeting  might  "unite  Christians,"  or 
at  least  "indorse  the  sentiment."  To  this  end,  therefore,  304 
delegates  assembled  at  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in 
Latin  America,  of  whom  145  were  from  the  Latin-American 
nations  and  159  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  delegates  from  Latin  America  included 
missionaries  and  "the  ablest  leaders  of  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile." 
The  Star  and  Herald  has  an  optimistic  outlook  for  Panama  as  a 
convention-city : 

,  "Panama  is  to  be  more  and  more  a  convention-city,  and  we 
welcome  a  good  start.  Contact  often  smoothes  off  bristles. 
The  more  the  Americans  know  one  another,  the  more  they  will 
probably  like  one  another,  for  continents  have  Ukable  qualities. 
Let  us  find  them.  Let  us  seek  out  in  one  another  those  char- 
acteristics which  contribute  to  good  understanding  and  mutual 
appreciation.  We  welcome  these  gentlemen,  and  trust  that 
they  may  enjoy  their  stay,  and  take  home  with  them  a  feeUng 
that  Panama  is  worth  their  while,  and  that  they  will  do  all  they 
can  at  home  to  help  their  young  sister  Republic  to  realize  the 
best  ideals  as  time  goes  on." 

The  feeling  of  the  Panamanians  toward  these  delegates  was 
exprest  in  two  phrases.  The  men  were  called  caballeros  (gentle- 
men) and  the  women  muy  simpdtica  (sympathetic).  Some 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  says  the  Panama  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World,  "could  have  lived  among  the  Panaman- 
ians and  other  Latin-American  people  many  years  without  earn- 
ing these  simple  but  sincere  and  substantial  titles  to  personal 
.standing."  In  the  Mit^sionary  Review's  report  of  the  proceedings, 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
report  on  education,  presented  by  President  King,  of  Oberlin 
College.     We  read: 

"Ex-President  McLaren,  of  Mackenzie  College,  Brazil;  Pro- 
fessor Burton,  of  th(^  University  of  Chicago;  and  Professor 
Monroe,  of  Columbia Uni\ersity,  had  collaborated  with  President 


King  in  preparing  the  report,  which  is  probably  the  best  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  educational  problems  in  Latin  America 
which  can  be  found.  The  existence  of  the  great  South-American 
universities,  older  than  our  own,  was  a  surprize  to  many,  and 
equally  so  were  the  energy  and  extent  of  the  positivist  or  ag- 
nostic religious  attitude  among  the  students  and  leading  men.  If 
we  need  universities  which  stand  for  the  Christian  view  in  the 
United  States  and  China  and  Japan,  do  we  not  need  them  in 
Latin  America?  The  Roman  CathoUe  Church  believes  we  do, 
and  is  building  up  a  university  in  Chile.  There  is  need  of  many 
Christian  institutions,  both  schools  and  colleges  and  universities. 
'I  plead  for  one  for  Mexico,'  said  Dr.  John  Howland.  'If  only 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  invest  the  cost  of  one 
battle-ship  in  a  helpful  Christian  university  in  each  Latin- 
American  nation,  the  Government  could  send  its  battle-ships  to 
the  scrap-heap.'  'There  is  no  danger,'  said  Sr.  Valderrama, 
of  Pueblo,  'of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  be- 
cause of  the  great  body  of  Christian  people  in  the  United  States 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  it,  but  it  will  be  siirer  not  to  come 
if  the  United  States  will  send  down  to  Mexico  a  battahon,  not  of 
soldiers,  but  of  Christian  teachers  and  missionaries.'  " 

The  most  difficult  problem  recognized  by  the  Congress,  says 
Mr.  Speer,  was  "the  possibility  of  any  sympathetic  and  friendly 
cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  an  organization 
in  its  work  in  Latin  America."  Mr.  Speer  declares  that  "it 
was  sorrowfully  recognized  that  any  such  cooperation  was  not 
possible."  There  was  testimony,  however,  to  the  possibility  of 
"cooperation  in  many  ways  with  earnest  individuals,"  Judge 
Emilio  del  Toro,  of  Porto  Rico,  providing  an  illustration  in 
point  in  the  excerpt  from  his  address  here  quoted: 

"Latin  America  is  coming  out  into  the  life  of  civilization  -Rntb 
a  different  lot.  The  seeds  of  Christianity  sown  since  the  times 
of  the  Colonizers  have  produced  their  fruits,  and  wherever  there 
has  been  the  most  liberty  there  its  mission  has  become  the 
noblest  in  practise.  On  the  boundaries  between  Chile  and 
Argentina,  two  of  those  American  nations  of  Spanish  origin 
which  have  attained  the  highest  civilization,  the  Cluist  of  the 
Andes,  with  his  open  arms  a  symbol  of  peace  and  love,  shows 
to  the  world  how  Christians  s(>ttle  their  disputes.  Besides,  tiie 
religious  life  of  the  Spanish-American  countries  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  almost  absolute  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  in  my  judgment  the  same  henoticont  intluence 
wliich  Catholi(!ism  has  exercised  in  the  development  of  its  civili- 
zation would  have  been  greater  had  it  been  obliged  to  contend 
face  to  face  from  the  earliest  times  with  a  \igorous  Protestant 
movement. 
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"Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Catholic  Church  Avas,  in  niy 
native  island,  Porto  Rico,  the  State  religion.  Among  the  public 
expenditures  those  for  worship  were  conspicuous.  The  influence 
of  the  clergj'  extended  everywhere.  And  what  was  the  result, 
after  four  centuries  of  abundant  opportunities?  A  people  for 
the  most  part  indifferent  or  unbeUeving. 

"There  took  place  a  change  of  regime.  The  Church  was 
separated  from  the  State.  A  struggle  began  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  free  institutions  of  North  America  established  in  the 
island;  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Epis- 
copalians, began  their  work. 
Faint-hearted  Catholic  priests 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
special  priA-ileges  described  the 
ruins  of  their  Chvu-ch.  But  it 
was  not  so.  The  spirit  of  the 
North  entered  into  her,  and  men 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  freedom 
gave  her  a  new  impetus.  And, 
to-day,  separated  from  the  State, 
sustained  by  herself,  she  is  realiz- 
ing a  nobler  and  more  Christian 
mission  than  in  the  times  when 
her  power  was  absolute." 

One  unique  feature  of  this 
Congress,  we  read,  is  the  series 
of  deputation  and  regional  con- 
ferences which  grew  out  of  it: 

"At  once  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  gathering  a  deputa- 
tion started  for  Cuba  and  an- 
other to  Porto  Rico  to  hold 
conferences  in  these  islands  to 
carry  to  them  the  lessons  and 
spirit  of  the  Congress  and  to 
plan  the  most  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  work.  A  third  and 
the  largest  deputation  started 
south  to  hold  conferences  in 
Lima,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  con- 
ference in  Mexico,  rendered 
impracticable    by   present  conditions,  is  planned  for  October." 

The  Latin-American  conference,  observes  Zion's  Herald  (Bos- 
ton), is  most  important  in  that  it  has  drawn  "attention  to  the 
influences  that  must  proceed  from  the  United  States  if  Latin 
America  is  to  be  saved  to  itself  and  to  the  best  of  which  it  is 
capable." 

The  Catholic  journal  America  (New  York)  makes  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  the  Congress  on  account  of  the  statements  made  before 
it  of  alleged  moral  conditions  in  Latin  -  American  countries, 
"Convened  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  spread  peace,"  says  America, 
"it  has  reviled  those  who  bear  Christ's  name  and  has  sown 
seeds  of  bitter  discord."     It  adds: 

"It  is  weU  for  South-Americans  to  know  what  opinion  is 
entertained  of  them  by  their  self-appointed  evangelists.  It  ■Rail 
put  them  on  their  guard  against  anything  like  delusion  about 
the  character  of  the  friendship  which  these  new  apostles  wdU 
soon  profess  for  them.  We  advise  those  who  have  the  interests 
and  the  honor  of  their  native  land  at  stake  to  procure  copies  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  to  translate  them,  and  scatter 
them  broadcast  among  their  people.  If  they  do  so,  it  will 
insure  for  the  prospective  missionaries  the  welcome  they  de- 
serve. It  will  teach  the  South-Americans  to  appreciate  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  zeal  that  have  led  their  old  friends,  the  priests 
and  the  nuns,  for  more  than  three  full  centuries,  to  leave  home 
and  country  and  all  they  held  dear  and  to  endure  untold  pri- 
vations in  order  to  heal  their  brethren's  wounds,  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  point  out  the  way  to  eternal  Ufe.  The  (^atholio 
Church  has  never  blazoned  the  shame  of  its  neophytes  to  an 
imsympathetic  world;  their  secrets,  once  confided  to  its  con- 
fidence, are  sacred.  It  has  given  the  very  flower  of  its  manhood 
and  womanhood  to  help  those  whom  it  found  in  the  shadow  of 
darkness.  Never  has  the  Church  deemed  it  right  and  proper 
to  resort  to  untruth  in  order  to  raise  money  to  buy  Bibles  and 
hire  missionaries.  Her  all-suffici(mt  motive  has  ever  been  the 
insistent  (;ry  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  for  the  saving  of  souls." 


CHURCHES   AS   FIRE-TRAPS 

BOSTON  HAS  just  had  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years 
a  general  inspection  of  churches,  mth  a  \'iew  to  fire- 
prevention,  notes  The  Living  Church  (Prot.  Epis.,  Mil- 
waukee). As  a  consequence  this  paper  is  led  to  tliink  that  the 
ci\-ic  authorities  should  assume  a  more  active  inspection  over 
buildings  which  house  large  congregations  weekly.  Conditions 
in  Boston  Avere  found  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  writer  in 


•*»». 


A  FIRE-PROOF  CHURCH  IN  THE   TRENCHES. 
A  chapel  somewhere  in  France  with  protection  against  shell-Are. 


The  Living  Church  has  "httle  doubt  that  they  are  equally  bad 
elsewhere."     And  we  read  further: 

"Fire-escapes,  automatic-sprinkler  systems,  and  hand-fire 
extinguishers  must  be  installed  in  many  Boston  churches  as  a 
result  of  orders  issued  to  ehiu-ch-trustees  by  Building  Commis- 
sioner O'Hearn,  who  has  just  completed  an  investigation  of  the 
four  hundred  churches  of  all  denominations  in  the  city.  His 
inspection  lasted  several  weeks. 

"Most  of  the  orders  in  regard  to  the  churches  have  been  car- 
ried out.  The  others  are  being  provided  for  in  contracts  now 
being  made.  The  total  cost  to  the  chm-ches  of  all  his  orders 
is  estimated  from  $175,000  to  $200,000. 

"Some  of  the  typical  unsafe  conditions  found  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  inspectors  were  as  foUows: 

"Doors  opening  inward. 

"Rubbish-piles  under  stairways  and  in  basements. 

"No  means  of  egress  from  sides  of  })uildings. 

"Basement-screens  screwed  to  the  window-frames. 

"Lack  of  fireproofing  around  steam-pipes  and  furnace-pipes. 

"Improper  exits  from  galleries  and  choirs. 

"Doors  that,  when  opened,  blocked  stairways. 

"Heating-apparatus  installed  beneath  wooden  stairs." 

The  Commissioner's  general  recommendations  were  as  follows: 

"Cut  additional  doorways  in  sides  and  rears  of  many 
churches. 

"Install  hand-(\xtinguishers. 

"Install  sprinklers  in  the  basements. 

"Put  fire-escapes  on  certain  churches  in  which  the  gallery- 
or  choir-exits  are  the  sam(>  as  the  main  exits. 

"Construct  fire-proof  doors  between  boiler-rooms  and  the  rest 
of  the  basement-area. 

"Clean  up  rubbish-pih^s. 

"Change  the  construction  of  stairways  that  are  over  the 
heating-apparatus. 

"Fire-proof  all  coal-bins." 

This  is  the  first  general  inspection  of  churches  made  in  n^cent 
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years.  "I  am  sinv,"  said  Coiniuissioiu'i-  O'Hoani,  "none  of  tho 
xiolations  of  the  lirt^hazard  laws  was  wilful.  Tliey  wei-e  simply 
the  result  of  neglect;  and,  possibly  from  a  sense  of  security  in  the 
fact,  there  have  been  few  fires  in  Boston  churches." 


TWO   VIEWS   OF  REPRISAL-MORALITY 

FAEW  QUESTIONS  of  the  moral  aspect  of  war  are  so 
heatedly  discust  in  England  as  the  ethics  of  reprisal 
for  Z c p pel i» -raids.  None  of  the  religious  jom-nals,  so 
far  as  we  ha^•e  observed,  has  recommended  reprisals  in  kind, 
and  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  not  the  only  lay  organ  that 
strongly  deprecates  an  imitation  of  the  Zeppelin-exploits,  which, 
it  urges,  would  only  open  an  endless  vista  of  slaughter  where 
each  act  grows  more  terrible  because  of  its  necessity  of  outdoing 
the  preceding,  and  with  no  end  to  be  considered  but  the  eventual 
extermination  of  the  two  peoples.  Mr.  Harold  Owen,  however, 
presents  in  The  Daily  Chronicle  an  ingenious  argument  in  favor 
of  adopting  Zeppelin-expedients,  and  justifies  them  upon  the 
ground  of  "humdrum  common  sense."  He  expects,  he  says,  no 
benedictions  for  his  advocacy  of  reprisals.  A  few  of  the  ex- 
pressions already  used  against  such  a  course,  he  cites,  are,  "a 
retrogi-ession  to  savagery,"  "a  lapse  into  barbarism,"  "a  dis- 
torted moral  sense."  These  expressions,  he  declares,  "suggest 
that  we  have  among  us  certain  people  of  such  sluggish  moral 
sensibility  that  their  moral  sense  is  to  be  aroused  to  express 
indignation  not  by  what  the  Huns  do  to  us,  but  by  what  it 
is  proposed  to  do  to  them."  Sound  morality,  he  argues,  "must 
finally  rest  on  a  basis  of  sound  sense."  Like  many  other  British 
WTiters,  he  terms  the  German  method  of  warfare  "Hunnish- 
ness,"  and  calls  it  "a  new  phenomenon  in  our  modern  system 
and  conception  of  international  morality."  This  leads  him  to 
"consider  what  attitiide  man,  in  his  various  stages  of  moral 
and  civilized  development,  would  be  hkely  to  take  toward  it." 
After  rejecting  several  supposed  possibilities  that  have  not  been 
suggested,  he  arrives  at  the  question  to  be  considered: 

"And  then  we  come  to  our  own  case:  the  ease  of  a  nation  so 
vastly  and  immeasurably  the  moral  superior  of  its  enemies 
that  it  goes  on  discussing  not  whether  we  ought  to  have  fore- 
stalled them — nothing  so  Hunnish  as  that — but  whether,  after 
eighteen  months  of  horrifying  ruthlessness  waged  against  us, 
and  not  by  us,  with  a  foe  devoid  of  all  moral  compunctions 
and  seeking  to  enslave  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his  scientific 
destructive  devilry,  we  should  belatedly  apply  to  him  the 
relentlessness  he  has  been  so  assiduously  teaching  us.  And 
I  submit  that  om-  sense  of  morality  is  getting  just  a  little  too 
self-conscious,  a  little  too  pettifogging  and  priggish,  when  it 
goes  on  humming  and  hawing  at  this  time  of  day  about  the 
ethics  of  paying  the  Huns  back  in  some  of  their  own  coin  in  the 
hope  of  checking  the  currency.  Our  stomachs,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  consciences,  would  revolt  at  any  exact  replica  of  their 
infamies — their  rawest  horrors  fall  within  the  pale  of  even  om* 
physical  compunctions.  But  their  aerial  warfare  is  another 
matter — a  new  ami  of  war  now  creating  its  own  precedents,  a  self- 
contained  innovation,  a  new  system  of  warfare  which  is  appar- 
ently 'legitimate'  if  the  bomb  is  dropt  on  the  chance  of  its  hitting 
a  munition-factory,  but  'praiseworthy'  and  the  justification  for 
popular  enthusiasm  (in  Germany)  if  it  hits  a  mission-room,  a 
theater,  or  a  row  of  villas.  And  I  suggest  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  morahty  so  much  as  of  intelligence  whether  we 
should  allow  a  rutliless  enemy,  inventing  a  new  game,  to  go  on 
making  his  own  rules,  while  relying  for  his  own  immunity 
upon  om-  superior  moral  compunctions;  but  that  both  morality 
and  intelligence  would  be  satisfied  by  our  refusing  any  longer 
to  be  bound  by  our  own  rules  for  a  game  we  have  not  invented." 

Whether  the  London  Times  would  take  Mr.  Owen's  reasoning 
as  an  illustration  of  the  point  it  makes  against  the  overzealous 
"patriot,"  we  would  not  declare;  but  the  points  are  likely 
made  clearer  bj'  standing  in  juxtaposition.  In  an  article  on 
"the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel"  it  speaks  of  those  "patriots" 
who  "do  not  admire  the  Germans  whom  they  would  imitate, 


and  do  not  recognize  their  common  humanity."  The  article 
turns  to  "points  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  upon  which  it  is 
difficult  to  decide": 

"The  most  violent  action,  even  if  it  can  be  justified  morally, 
may  not  be  expedient,  as  the  Germans  have  discovered,  or  will 
discover  some  day.  But  one  thing  is  quite  certain — namely, 
that  the  wordy  violence  of  our  extreme  patriots,  if  it  has  any 
effect  whatever,  does  more  harm  than  good.  To  be  sure  of  that 
we  need  only  read  what  the  extreme  patriots  of  Germany  say, 
and  note  its  effect  upon  om-selves.  It  strengthens  both  our 
resolution  and  our  hopes;  and,  what  is  more,  we  hope  that 
neutrals  will  read  it.  A  Berlin  pastor  wrote  in  the  Voasisc/ie 
Zeitunq:  'Do  you  think  it  is  contrary  to  Christianity  for  our 
soldiers  to  shoot  down  these  vermin — the  Belgian  and  French 
assassins,  men,  women,  and  children — and  lay  their  houses  in 
dust  and  ashes?'  That  is  about  as  far  as  a  patriot  could  go, 
but  we  should  not  be  proud  if  any  one  in  England  equaled  him. 
We  may  leave  this  kind  of  preeminence  to  Germany;  and  yet 
there  are  patriots  here  who  would  quote  his  words  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  their  own  excesses;  and  then  these  excesses  would  be 
quoted  in  Germany  as  a  justification  for  further  German 
excesses,  perhaps  in  act  and  not  merely  in  word.  For  the 
worst  of  it  is  that,  when  nations  are  at  war,  each  takes  the 
other's  fools  to  be  representative  citizens;  and  the  German 
Government  has  the  habit  of  justifying  German  doings  by  the 
sayings  of  English  fools.  Nothing,  short  of  defeat  in  the  field, 
would  weaken  Germany  so  much  as  the  discovery  by  the  mass 
of  the  German  people  that  they  have,  in  their  conduct  of  this 
war,  fallen  far  below  the  ordinary  level  of  civilized  nations. 
They  have  not  discovered  that  yet;  and  every  barbarous  thing 
printed  in  England,  which  can  be  quoted  against  England, 
hinders  that  discovery  and  strengthens  their  resolution  to  resist 
foes  so  barbarous.  It  also  makes  neutrals  doubt  that  we  are  so 
much  better  than  the  Germans  as  we  think.  Neutrals  are  not 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  our  virtue  as  we  are  ourselves;  we 
have  to  prove  it  to  them,  and  the  patriot  does  not  do  that  by  de- 
manding that  we  shall  fight  Germany  as  Germany  fights  us,  or 
by  talking  about  Germany  as  the  Germans  talk  about  us.  All 
this  is  so  obvious  to  every  one  except  the  patriot  that  even  he 
would  see  it  if  he  were  a  patriot,  if  he  really  loved  his  country 
more  than  himself.  His  blindness  proves  that  he  does  not. 
Patriotism  is  to  him  the  last  refuge  of  a  thwarted  egotism;  it  is 
the  means  by  which  he  hopes  to  assert  himself  to  others  and 
also  to  himself.  If  he  can  excel  every  one  else  in  patriotism, 
he  will  at  last  be  able  to  believe  in  his  own  general  excellence. 
He  will  be  to  himself  what  he  has  always  wished  to  be — a  man  of 
high  and  passionate  emotions,  compared  with  whom  most  other 
men  are  sluggish  and  irresolute 

"There  are,  now  in  war-time,  people  who  find  it  easy  to 
succeed  as  patriots,  tho  they  have  never  had  much  success  Avith 
anything  in  peace.  .  .  .  Most  of  us  can  not  enjoy  the  war  at 
all;  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  it,  or  at  least  the  feelings  which  it 
provokes  in  them.  ...  It  is  no  consolation  to 'us  to  revile  the 
Germans,  who  are  human  beings  like  ourselves  and  who  are 
proving  to  us  that  humanity — our  humanity — is  stiU  subject 
to  dangers  which  we  thought  it  had  overcome.  But  those 
patriots  enjoy  their  belief  that  the  Germans  are  not  human 
beings  like  ourselves;  they  enjoy  the  sense  that  they  are  doing 
their  duty  by  their  King  and  country  when  they  outdo  every 
one  in  abuse  of  the  Germans." 


FOND  DU  LAC  AND  ROME— The  reflections  made  recently 
in  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  on  certain  Romeward 
tendencies  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  aroused 
resentment  in  some  of  the  quarters  under  accusation.  The 
Philadelphia  weekly,  organ  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation, declared  that  "Romanizing  germs  have  been  working  and 
have  produced  what  we  see  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  other  phw^-es, 
where  the  desire  seems  to  be  to  get  as  near  Rome  as  possible 
without  actually  swallowing  the  Papacy."  This  stat<^ment 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Fond  du  Lac  calls  "simply 
not  true."     He  adds: 

"In  Fond  du  Lac  every  detailed  rubrical  direction  of  tho  old- 
fashioned  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  can^fully  observinl,  and 
no  Romish  innovations  have  been  introduced.  The  statement 
is  evidently  made  ex  parte  by  one  who  ne\or  has  \isil(vl  tli»> 
place.  The  publication  of  this  statiMuent  lias  been  a  mattei-  of 
grief  to  an  earnest  and  honest  body  of  Christians." 


. 


THE  DEAD  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA 

Knowles,  Sir  Lees  (Editor).  Letters  of  Cap- 
tain Engelbert  Lutyens,  Orderly  OfHeer  at  Long- 
wood,  Saint  Helena,  February,  18?0,  to  November, 
1823.  Illustrated  with  photogravures,  miniatures  in 
color,  and  maps.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xii-213.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.     $2.75 

Far  from  being  eclipsed  by  present 
events,  Napoleon's  fame  and  prestige  seem 
to  stand  out  more  clear  and  definite  against 
the  present  Em-opean  conflagration.  Re- 
garded as  the  archetype  of  mihtary  renown, 
as  the  most  remarkable  pohtical  phenom- 
enon since  Caesar,  he  has  become  a  sort  of 
patron  saint  among  soldiers  great  and  small ; 
and  in  Germany,  where  he  would  seem  in 
his  time  to  have  earned  execration,  his  cult 
among  the  militarists  has  been  erected  into 
a  species  of  hero-worship.  The  treatises 
and  memoirs  of  the  most  military  of  nations 
are  Uterally  haunted  by  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon. Two  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
on  war — that  of  Von  der  Goltz  and  that  of 
the  Grerman  General  Staff — are  largely  com- 
mentaries and  lessons  taken  from  Napo- 
leon's conduct  of  war.  It  is  startling  to 
contemplate  this  sinister  projection  of  the 
past  into  the  present,  this  strange  posthu- 
mous domination  reaching  into  an  epoch 
so  advanced  that  warfare  is  shifted  at  will 
into  the  air,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
under  the  seas. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Napo- 
leon Uterature,  already  so  formidable,  has 
received  some  notable  additions.  Three 
bulky  volumes  containing  the  unwritten 
history  of  the  Elba  and  St.  Helena  incidents 
(recently  reviewed  in  these  columns)  are 
now  supplemented  by  an  additional  vol- 
iime  of  letters,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  ,the  habits  and  daily  life  of  the  famous 
prisoner,  and  furnishes  an  intensely  inter- 
esting and  minute  account  of  the  final 
scenes  of  the  Napoleonic  drama. 

The  letters  throw  an  altogether  favor- 
able light  upon  the  character  of  Napoleon. 
They  bring  out  certain  traits  of  amiability 
in  the  Emperor  which  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  annalists  of  St.  Helena.  Conversely, 
they  set  in  a  darker  light  the  character  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  seem  to  give  war- 
rant to  the  popular  verdict  of  condemnation 
which  posterity  has  pronounced  against 
him.  The  testimony  contained  in  this 
correspondence  weighs  heavily  against  the 
recent  attempts  to  rehabilitate  Lowe.  To 
say  the  least,  there  was  "something  essenti- 
ally mean"  about  his  administration,  as  the 
editor  of  this  volume  remarks.  In  this  mat- 
ter probably  the  most  interesting  single  in- 
cident in  the  correspondence  hinges  on  a 
gift  of  Coxe's  three-volume  "Life  of  Marl- 
borough" made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  20th 
Regiment  of  Foot.  The  Governor  ordered 
the  gift  to  be  returned,  and  the  incident  had 
as  a  result  the  removal  of  Captain  Lutyens 
as  orderly  officer  of  Longwood.  The 
most  striking  feature,  however,  of  Sir  Lees 
Knowles's  interesting  compilation  will  be 
found  in  the  final  chapter,  which  is  entitled 
"The  Death  of  Napoleon."  It  consists  of 
letters  written  V)y  Duncan  Darroch  to  his 
mother.  The  correspond(!n(*e  has  unusual 
historical  value.  The  dead  P^mperor  is 
thus  described: 

"He  was  drest  in  full  uniform,  green 
turned  up  with  red,  breeches,  and  long 
boots,  a  good  many  orders  on  his  breast, 


sword  by  his  side,  and  cocked  hat  on;  spurs 
also  on.  He  lay  on  the  iron  camp-bed- 
stead that  he  had  carried  mth  him  always, 
and  on  it  was  spread  his  military  cloak,  on 
which  he  lay.  Count  Bertrand  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  drest  in  black.  The 
priest  was  kneeling  at  his  side,  and  an  at^ 
tendant,  who  was  the  only  person  in  the 
room  who  seemed  to  have  life,  showed  it 
only  by  driving  the  flies  away.  His  coim- 
tenance  was  serene  and  placid;  it  had,  of 
course,  fallen  in.  His  features  were  hand- 
some and  bold,  his  hand  very  delicate  and 
small  and  a  beautiful  color.  A  crucifix  was 
laid  on  his  breast.  His  nose  was  particu- 
larly handsome.  They  had,  in  turning  liim 
on  the  bed,  bruised  it  a  little.  ...  I  could 
have  gazed  on  him  for  hours,  have  taken 
his  hand  and  kissed  it;  but  I  could  scarce 
breathe.  .  .  .  What  would  not  thousands 
of  people  give  to  have  seen  what  I  have 
seen!" 

In  a  second  letter  to  his  mother  the  young 
soldier  continues  his  wonderfully  interest- 
ing narrative: 

"I  went  up  this  morning  soon  after  I 
mounted  guard.  He  lay  just  as  before: 
his  countenance  had  fallen  in  a  little  more; 
there  were  only  the  priest,  the  attendant, 
and  myself  in  the  room.  I  took  up  his  hand 
and  held  it  for  some  time,  examining  the 
fingers  and  his  features;  that  hand  which 
kings  had  kissed  and  which  had  caused  so 
many  to  tremble.  I  never  in  my  hfe  saw 
a  more  serene  and  placid  countenance. 
He  seemed  in  a  profound  and  quiet  slumber, 
except  for  the  livid  color  of  his  lips  and 
cheeks.  On  his  left  (breast)  were  a  star 
and  two  orders  of  some  kind.  These  were 
all  the  ornaments  about  him.  His  hat  was 
perfectly  plain,  with  a  black  loop  and  small, 
tricolored  cockade." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  narrate,  in  naive, 
boyish  fashion  and  with  a  wealth  of  strik- 
ing detail,  the  story  of  Napoleon's  life  at 
St.  Helena.  Written  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago  and  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
the  young  soldier's  narrative  has  poignant 
interest  for  us.  It  is  a  historical  document 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  final  act, 
the  great  anticlimax  of  the  Napoleonic 
epopee. 

NOVELS  OF  RECENT  MONTHS 

Bell,  J.  J.  Wee  Macgreegor  Enlists.  Pp.  213. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.     $1. 

Wee  Macgreegor  is  a  well-known  and 
much-loved  creation  of  Mr.  BeU's,  and  his 
enhstment,  his  love-affairs,  his  mistakes, 
and  achievements  have  come  to  possess 
vital  interest  to  many  readers.  The  pres- 
ent book  is  a  bit  sketchy,  but  full  of  merri- 
ment. It  has  touches  of  quiet  humor  de- 
scriptive of  Scottish  idiosyncrasies.  Deep 
feeUng  underlies  some  of  the  most  amusing 
episodes.  Often  serious  thoughts  are  con- 
cealed under  the  light(;st  of  persiflage,  but 
the  misunderstanding  between  Macgreegor 
and  Christina  was  very  natiu-al,  and  so 
also  was  his  childish  method  of  "getting 
even."  Fortunately,  only  the  personal 
episodes  of  tiie  war  are  touched  on.  We 
can  laugh  at  "WulHe's  hammering,"  and 
the  forced  flirtation  with  "the  fat  girl," 
especially  as  "all  ends  well." 

Itenson,  Stella.  I  Pose.  Pp.  313.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

To  be  an  author  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  even  when  one  is  the  niece  of  a  novel- 


ist, is  an  acluevement  of  which  Stella 
Benson  may  be  proud.  As  the  characters 
pose,  so  does  tlie  author.  Her  last  words 
leave  you  still  in  doubt  as  to  her  meaning: 
"Yes,  I  pose,  of  course.  But  the  question 
is — how  deep  may  a  pose  extend?  "  In  her 
story,  a  gardener  of  twenty-three  becomes; 
a  vagabond — ' '  tra-la-la, ' '  carrjnng  an  empty 
pm'se  and  "Hilda,"  a  potted  nasturtium- 
With  him  goes  a  militant  suffragette,  pos- 
ing as  his  wife,  and  paying  whatever  bills 
are  paid.  There  are  on  boai'd  the  meddling 
priest,  the  contrary  woman,  and  many 
other  typical  characters.  Daily  experi- 
ences are  related  with  delightful  humor. 
The  descriptions  of  natural  beauties  in 
Jamaica  and  a  disastrous  earthquake  are 
forceful.  We  find  an  original  style,  hu- 
morous side-remarks,  and  keen  and  satir- 
ical criticisms  of  men,  customs,  and  daily, 
worldly  hjrpocrisies.  There  is  no  denying 
to  the  author  effectiveness  in  original 
treatment,  and  clever  characterizations, 
stimulating  by  their  novelty,  but  the 
slender  thread  of  plot  \vith  which  the  'epi- 
grammatic bits  of  satire  are  held  together 
is  disappointing  and  the  "pose"  becomes 
tiresome.  Just  as  the  story  seems  to  be 
coming  back  to  earth,  the  suffragette 
blows  up  a  church  and  becomes  "a  Uttle 
crumpled  body  of  a  criminal."  It  is  an 
unsatisfactory  story,  but  most  delightful 
psychologically. 

Cher,  Marie.    The  Immortal  Gymnasts.      Pp. 

338.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.25. 

In  this  fantasy  the  immortal  gymnasts, 
"Pantaloon,"  "Columbine,"  and  "Harle- 
quin," waifs  from  Cloudland,  enter  the  re- 
stricted hfe  of  mortals,  and  through  Harle- 
quin's power  to  become  en  rapport  with 
the  lives  that  touch  his,  become  cognizant 
of  the  tragedy  in  the  life  of  Ambry  and 
Anie,  the  heaUng  influence  of  Varian  Ed- 
monton and  Ms  mother  Gita,  with  Anie's 
sister  Estelle  and  many  others  who  figure 
in  a  very  pretty  romance  of  which 
not  the  least  attractive  is  that  of  Harle- 
quin and  Bina.  Scenes  follow  one  another 
prettily,  logically,  and  pleasantly.  Ambry 
is  despicable  in  his  first  scenes,  but  Anie 
finds  consolation  so  soon  that  we  harbor 
no  ill-feehng.  After  some  attractive  e.x- 
periences,  love  is  rewarded,  aU  wounds  of 
the  heart  are  healed,  and  the  final  outlook 
for  aU  is  happiness.  It  is  a  pretty,  whole- 
some, sweet  little  tale,  just  bordering  on 
the  fairy-story  type,  with  a  touch  of  the 
mystical  and  supernatural  and  a  poetic 
setting,  dehcately  des(!ribed.  It  is  not  deep, 
but  pleasing. 

Lefevre,  Edwin.     Wall  Street  Stories.     Pp.  224. 
New  York  and  London:    Harper  &  Brothers.     $1. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known 
collection  of  Mr.  Lefevre's  stories  of  the 
Wall  Stre(>t  district.  They  range  through 
comedy  and  tragedy,  and  illustrate  how 
the  trimmer  sometimes  gets  trimmed  and 
the  necessity  of  "jilaying  fair."  All  have 
the  atmosi)horc  and  environment  of  the 
land  of  speculation  and  investment.  The 
reader  is  introduced  to  the  fcvcn-ish  obses- 
sion of  the  casual  specidator,  the  tragic 
denouement  of  some  well-jilanned  coups, 
and  the  intensely  funny  side  of  some  trans- 
actions. There  ai'e  eight  of  these  stories, 
each  good  in  its  own  way,  but  "The  Woman 
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and  Her  Bonds,"  and  "A  Theological  Tip- 
ster." are  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  all,  one 
showing  the  illogical  working  of  a  woman's 
mind,  the  other  humorously  showing  how  a 
broker  took  advantage  of  the  traditionally 
naive  innocence  of  the  clergy  to  manipulate 
stocks  for  a  "killing." 

Lewis.  Edwin  Herbert.     Those  About  Tren<li. 

Pp.  326.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.35. 

The  fact  that  ^Nlr.  Lewis  is  new  at  story- 
writing  will  have  to  excuse  many  faults  and 
explain  his  story's  limitations,  for  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  author  has  plenty 
of  material,  and  soine  definite  ideas  on  life- 
philosophies  and  world-problems.  In  his 
effort  to  express  this  knowledge,  however, 
he  does  not  sufficiently  cover  up  his  work- 
ing-plans, and,  in  some  cases,  fails  to  give 
either  jilausibility  or  continuity  to  his  sit- 
uations. To  illustrate  the  powder  of  envi- 
ronment, the  author  describes  "Those 
About  Trench,"  a  young  physician,  a  spe- 
cialist in  children's  diseases,  who  considers 
life  a  "barren,  ugly,  monstrous  business" 
founded  on  chemistry.  Trench  lives  in  a 
model  apartment  which  is  called  his  "Car- 
avansary," and  which  he  shares  with  his 
"menagerie"  of  students,  a  motley  assort- 
ment of  American,  European,  and  Asiatics 
from  which  the  book  gets  color  and  decided 
novelty.  There  are  two  love-stories  worked 
into  the  plot,  but  they  are  elusive  and  un- 
convincing— remote,  perhaps,  is  a  better 
word — tho  both  Elsie  and  Edith  are  1  ;vable, 
as  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  know  them. 
The  most  conspicuous  character  is  Saadi 
Sareef,  a  Slavic  conspirator  masquerading 
as  the  son  of  a  Prince  of  Bokhara,  brilhant, 
cynical,  and  impudent,  famiUar  with  every 
slang-expression  and  voicing  evidently  the 
author's  theories.  There  are  strange  ad- 
ventures chronicled,  taking  the  reader  from 
Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  to  Peshawxu-,  Af- 
ghanistan, Austria,  and  Servia;  and  Saadi 
plays  a  tragic  part  in  the  drama  of  June 
28,  giving  his  life  in  "the  war  against 
war,"  leaving  Elsie  to  mourn  her  "damn- 
fool  configuration  of  energy,"  as  he  called 
himself. 

Nexo,  Martin  Andersen.    Pelle  the  Conqueror. 

Pp.  438.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  series  of  four 
presentations  in  the  development  of  a  great 
labor-leader,  and  written  by  one  of  Den- 
mark's most  famous  novelists.  In  the  first, 
"Boyhood,"  we  have  the  quaintness  of  un- 
usual manners  and  customs  amid  farm- life: 
in  "Apprenticeship"  we  have  provincial- 
town  life,  but  here  we  find  Pelle  just  emerg- 
ing into  manhood,  living  in  Copenhagen, 
doing  shoemakdng  for  the  dissipated  Pip- 
kin, and  the  chronicle  becomes  more 
conventional,  more  serious,  more  purpose- 
ful. We  are  deeply  imprest  by  the  som- 
berness  of  certain  phases  of  life,  the  inexor- 
ableness  of  fate.  The  author's  power  of 
graphic  description  thrills  us  with  horror 
as  well  as  pity.  Pelle  is  living  at  the  "Ark," 
a  rickety  wooden  tenement-house,  whose 
description  is  a  masterpiece  of  word-paint- 
ing, and  whose  inhabitants  are  Pelle's 
friends  and  important  characters  in  the 
story's  development — typical  children  of  a 
big  city's  tragic  shadows.  The  main  theme 
of  the  book  is  labor-trouble.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  its  pages  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  a  strike,  in  the  administration  of  Inch 
Pelle  has  to  choose  between  comfort  and 
luxury  at  home  with  Avife  and  children 
and  adherence  to  his  avowed  principles. 
In  this  great  sacrifice,  we  see  our  hero  love, 
live,  and  suffer  amid  privation  of  all  kinds 


and  on  all  sides.  The  author's  style  is 
unusually  frank  and  vitally  interesting. 
He  sounds  deptlis  of  human  exi)erience  and 
suffering,  and  makes  his  point  of  view  con- 
vincing and  plain.  From  the  author's  jire- 
vious  books  we  have  a  few  well-known 
friends:  Father  Lasse,  whose  love  and  loy- 
alty to  his  .son  are  unwavering  even  under 
the  stress  of  great  suffering  and  loneliness: 
Moreton,  the  son  of  "The  Great  Leader," 
and  "Howling  Peter,"  and  new  friends  in 
the  characters  of  "The  Seamstress,"  Hamie, 
"The  Princess,"  the  crazy  flute-player,  the 
old-clothes  woman  of  the  cellar,  and  the 
tlu-ee  waifs  who  live  in  constant  fear  of  the 
poor  -  law  guardian.  It  was  Marie  who 
brought  Pelle  to  the  "Ark"  and  whose 
devotion  is  always  caring  for  and  protecting 
him.  Ellen,  the  wife,  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
easily  comprehended  of  all  the  characters. 
In  the  final  book  of  the  series,  we  should 
get  some  explanatory  light  on  her  thoughts 
and  mode  of  reasoning. 

MeLoughlin,  Robert.    The  Eternal  Magdalene. 

Pp.  300.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25. 

This  story  is  a  dramatic,  or  rather  a  melo- 
dramatic novel,  dealing  with  the  social  evil, 
the  arguments  for  and  against  segi-egation, 
and  the  hypocritical  effort  of  a  self-satisfied 
business  man  to  purify  a  town  by  employ- 
ing an  iUiterate  and  vulgar  revivalist  to 
help  in  "cleaning  up"  the  city.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  "A  Servant  in  the  House"  in 
these  pages.  By  the  introduction  of  "the 
woman"  into  Ehjah  Bradshaw's  home,  w^e 
see  the  "Eternal  Magdalene,"  who  typifies 
the  physical  temptation  of  sin  in  each  hfe, 
and  finally  brings  a  comprehension  of 
Christ's  words:  "Let  him  that  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone. ' '  The  story  is  well  told, 
but  in  it  there  is  much  that  needs  revision 
and  pruning  of  inconsistencies.  The  under- 
lying thought  is  good,  but  the  author  too 
evidently  looks  for  effect  and  sacrifices 
plausibility  for  theatrical  contrasts.  He 
describes  vividly  scenes  in  which  police- 
raids  appear  and  a  phase  of  life  with  which 
his  profession  has  made  him  famihar.  A 
more  mature  work  from  the  same  author 
ought  to  show  more  merit. 

Reid,  Forrest.  At  the  Door  of  the  Gate.  Pp.  332. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35. 

This  is 'the  latest  novel  by  a  well-estab- 
lished young  British  novelist  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  American  public.  Altho 
the  story  has  a  fairly  interesting  theme  and 
the  characters  are  well  developed,  there  is 
not  enough  departure  from  the  conventional 
to  cause  either  comment  or  special  discus- 
sion. The  author  has  insight  into  char- 
acter, and  pictures  a  widowed  mother  with 
two  sons,  Martin  and  Richard,  and  an 
adopted  sister,  Grace.  The  other  figures 
revolve  around  Richard,  who,  tho  reserved, 
was  ambitious  and  poetic,  but  Martin  was 
his  mothtir's  favorite,  and  there  was  secret 
antagonism  between  the  two  boys,  due  to 
Martin's  sly  hypocrisy.  We  see  Richard 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  tea-house,  later  as  a 
young  man  caught  by  the  wiles  of  design- 
ing Rose  Jackson,  gradually  swept  by  the 
currents  of  life  into  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage and  unhappiness,  never  awake  to  the 
love  and  devotion  of  his  foster-sister  until 
it  is  too  late.  The  outcome  of  it  all  seems 
rather  unsatisfactory  and  unnecessarily 
somber,  tho  claiming  peace  for  Richard  in 
his  reconciliation  to  God's  will,  but  the 
crime  which  he  commits  and  Grace's  will- 
ingness to  sin  seem  only  episodic  and  go  im- 
punished.  It  is  not  a  book  to  please  or 
puzzle  the  reader  especiallj'. 


Truth  in 

Advertising 


Page  1454,  19th  edition  U.  S. 
Dispensatory,  the  prescription 
authority  of  progressive  phar- 
macists in  the  United  States, 
says  as  follows : 

"The  beverage,  coffee,  has  a 
tendency  to  derange  digestion 
and  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  so 
that  in  chronic  or  acute  diarrhea 
its  use  frequently  has  to  be 
forbidden.  Its  habitual  exces- 
sive use  may  give  rise  to  troub- 
lesome dyspepsia,  to  cardiac 
irritability,  or  to  headache,  and 
even  to  vertigo." 

Don't  believe  it? 

Ask  any  druggist  to  let  you  see  his 
19th  edition  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  and 
read  the  facts  for  yourself. 

Some  persons  seem  to  get  on  with 
coffee  for  a  time,  but  it  contains  a  drug, 
caffeine  —  about  2^  grains  to  the 
average  cup — which  generally  gets  in 
its  work  sooner  or  later. 

Those  who  desire  to  play  safe  with 
health  will  do  well  to  quit  coffee 
entirely  and  use 


POSTUM 


This  famous  pure  food-drink  is 
made  from  vrhole  wheat  skilfully 
roasted  with  a  small  portion  of  whole- 
some molasses.  Postum  hasadelicious 
flavour  much  like  that  of  mild,  high- 
grade  coffee,  but  is  free  from  the  drug, 
caffeine,  or  any  other  harmful  element. 

There  are  two  forms  of  Postum.  The 
original  Postum  Cereal  must  be 
well  boiled.    Instant    Postum 

requires  no  boiling — a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  in  cup  with  hot  water  makes  a 
delicious  table  drink — ready  instandy. 
The  cost  per  cup  is  about  the  same  for 
both  kinds. 


"There's  a  Reason 

for  POSTUM 
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Sidgwlck,  Ethel.  The  Accolade.  Pp.  442. 
Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Here  is  a  storj'  in  which  we  seem  to  be 
looking  at  characters  through  the  wrong 
end  of  the  glass.  They  are  indistinct  and 
far  away.  It  is  a  book  of  interesting  epi- 
sodes, but  one  in  which  there  is  a  bewilder- 
ing multiplicity  of  threads,  distracting  one 
from  the  main  theme  of  the  story.  John 
Ingestre,  of  the  family  made  familiar  by 
Miss  Sidgwick's  former  stories,  is  the  hero. 
He  is  introduced  to  the  reader  just  after 
he  has  yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  parents, 
and  has  given  up  his  desire  for  the  stage 
and  returned  to  be  his  father's  son.  The 
prelude  gives  the  reader  a  fau*  understand- 
ing of  his  personality  and  also  a  love  for 
Vi6let  Ashwin,  his  cousin,  and  his  mother. 
The  story  proper  opens  after  John  and 
Ursula  have  been  married  ten  years.  The 
author  cleverly  brings  out  the  unsatisfac- 
tory and  unsympathetic  home  life  of  the 
young  couple.  Ursula  still  cherishes  a 
jealousy  of  Violet,  who  is  happily  married, 
distrusts  John's  flirtatious  ways,  and  is  not 
even  in  sympathy  with  John's  devotion  to 
his  mother.  John  finally  falls  in  love  with 
Helena  Falkland,  who  has  been  sent  to 
him  by  Violet  to  find  out  if  she  has  any 
dramatic  talent,  but  in  all  the  following 
episodes  and  situations  there  is  a  remote- 
ness which  fails  to  convince,  altho  interest- 
ing enough  in  its  way.  The  introduction 
of  "Miss  Darcy,  the  bearded,"  and  the 
lame  Jill  Jacoby  and  her  suicide  hardly 
seem  to  fit  into  the  picture.  Even  Quen- 
tin  and  Harold  are  not  really  aUve.  The 
story  ends  where  it  began.  John  writes  to 
Violet:  "My  present  business  is  to  see 
Ursula  through." 

Sinclair,  May.  The  Belfry.  Pp.  332.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.35. 

From  the  initial  entrance  of  James  Tas- 
ker  Jevons  into  this  story,  he  dominates 
and  controls  it,  and  yet  Miss  Sinclair  has 
never  portrayed  a  character  less  calcu- 
lated, physically,  to  be  popular.  It  was 
his  "oddity  that  saved  him" — dark  eye- 
brows and  lashes,  sleek  light  hair,  flushed 
face,  and  "his  very  large  and  conspicuous 
blue  eyes,"  which  he  "wore  in  his  odd, 
little,  ugly  face  like  some  inappropriate  dec- 
oration. "  "  Jimmy ' '  had  a  fascinating  way 
of  giving  himself  a  fixt  time  to  accomplish 
his  varied  ambitions:  "I  give  myself  six 
months."  He  reaches  the  goal  almost  un- 
carmily,  the  lovable,  impudent  little  cock- 
ney, half-genius  and  half-bounder,  whose 
"little  soul's  made  of  beautiful  clean  white 
silk."  In  the  telling  of  the  story,  Walter 
Fumival  reveals  his  own  part  in  its  experi- 
ences, his  early  love  and  devotion  by  Viola 
Thesinger,  who  came  to  him  as  "typist" 
when  she  fled  from  the  conventional  restric- 
tions of  her  Canterbury  home,  before  she 
met  .Jevons.  "The  Belfry"  figures  as  the 
lure  which  drew  Jimmy  to  Bruges,  even  as 
he  drew  Viola  in  a  mad  escapade  which 
affected  all  their  future  lives.  Jimmy's 
character  is  unique,  with  its  impossilile 
manners,  his  social  solecisms,  his  vanity, 
and  his  charm.  The  author  succeeds  in  re- 
producing an  atmosphere  very  convincing- 
ly, as  well  of  the  well-bred  Thesingers  as  the 
"Mayfair  monstrosity"  of  Jimmy's  sadder 
years.  Viola's  marriage  and  the  subsequent 
upheavals  present  interesting  and  dra- 
matic situations  which  move  quickly  with 
the  many  characters,  but  it  is  "Jimmy," 
"first,  last,  and  all  the  time,"  who  counts. 
He  never  loses  faith  in  himself  even  when 
Viola  loses  hers  temporarily.  Viola's  sister 
Norah  is  the  most  lovable  character  in  the 


OX  TAIL  SOUP 


TENDER. 
'    MEAT 

NOaP/S/f/A/O 
MARROW 


DEuaous 

l/E0ETA3LfS 
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"Close  investigarion 

Will    prove   this   Campbell  'kind* 

A  most  efficient  ration 

For   your   body    and  your  mind." 


And  no  wonder  it's  so  good. 

No  wonder  that  this  tasty  soup  is  so  helpful  in 
promoting  all-around  strength  and  vitality. 

You  find  some  of  the  most  important  elements  both 
for  body-building  and  brain-building  in 

CampbelFs  Ox  Tail  Soup 

Carefully  selected  ox  tails  are  the  basis  of  this 
delightful  soup.  The  sliced  joints- — full  of  meaty 
nourishment — together  vv^ith  carrots,  yellovr  turnips, 
celery,  barley  and  other  vegetables,  are  combined  in,a 
savory  whole-tomato  puree.  And  we  add  a  dash  of 
our  imported  Spanish  sherry  to  give  the  final  touch  of 
zest  to  this  palatable  combination. 

A  rich,  substantial,  full-bodied  soup  w^hich  you  are 
bound  to  enjoy. 

"Soups  properly  prepared," as  a  great  editor  recently 
said — ^ref erring  to  Campbell's  Soups — "are  the  most 
valuable  and  important  factor  in  digestion.  And  your 
digestion  mak.es  you  what  you  are!" 

Why  not  have  your  grocer  send  you  some  of  this 
wholesome  Campbell  "kind,"  and  begin  its  regular 
use  today? 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisHed. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 
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Science! 
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THE  Dumbest  Oyster  can  make  a 
better  pearl  than  the  brightest  man. 
The  oyster  uses  Nature's  methods. 

When  Fm  maturin'  tobacco  for 
VELVET,  I  go  by  old  ^ 

Mother  Nature's  Book.  <)p'f^ly^ 

Nature  says  smoking  tobacco  is  at  its  best 
after  two  years'  curing. 

There  may  be  quicker  ways  and  cheaper 
ways  to  cure  tobacco.     But — 
we  beHeve  in  Nature's  way — 
the  VELVET  way  —  two 
years'    mellowing    in    big, 
wooden  hogsheads. 
Just  fill  a  pipe  with  VELVET, 
and    draw    in   the    cool,    mild 

smoke   that's  so  fragrant  and 

||2gb|7||^B      rich  that — but  what's  the  use 
fi^Wii  ^RIH       of  trying  to  describe  a  taste? 

Take  our  word  for  VELVET 
long  enough  to  try  a  pipeful, 
and  you  won't  need  to  take 
anybody's  word  after  that. 

10c  Tins       5c  Metal-lined  Bags 
One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 
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book.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Great  War 
and  tlu-ee  weeks  in  Belgium  were  necessary 
to  establish  our  hero  in  the  hearts  of  all 
bv  the  results  of  his  brave  "cowardice." 


Syrett,  Netta.  Eose  Cottinghani.  Pp.  399. 
New  York  and  London:   G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons.    $1.35. 

There  is  absolutely  no  heart-interest  in 
tliis  story,  which  is  called  "a  novel."  Only 
introspective  analysis  of  character  is  found 
with  a  character  which  had  some  lovable 
traits,  but  was  always  in  revolt,  due  to 
environment  or  innate  discontent.  There 
is  a  certain  fascination  about  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  told,  but  it 
is  a  woful  list  of  unhappy,  unsatisfactory, 
and  disappointing  years  in  the  Ufe  of  an 
erratic  child.  Rose  and  Lucie  Cottingham 
were  orphans,  living  with  a  grandmother 
who  acted  from  duty  and  not  love.  There 
are  few  bright  spots  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Uttle 
girls.  Always  doing  something  original, 
defjnng  conventionalities  and  rules.  Rose 
is  constantly  at  war  with  grandmother  and 
governess.  Where  an  author  found  so 
many  disagreeable  characters,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  At  home  there  were  the 
strict  and  relentless  grandmother,  the  silly 
prig  of  a  governess,  and  the  inane  little 
sister,  and  at  Quale  College  there  were 
some  silly  girls  and  some  absolutely  impos- 
sible teachers,  so  that  Rose's  life  was  one 
of  repression,  rebellion,  opposition,  and 
restraint.  An  unlovely  exterior  blinds  Rose 
to  her  own  ability,  and  it  takes  years  to 
develop  her  one  talent  —  writing.  The 
story  lacks  in  motivation  and  cohesion,  at- 
tempts to  picture  the  socialist  and  esthetic 
craze  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  does  so  in 
wearj-ing,  lugubrious  pages  which  do  not 
seem  to  get  anywhere. 

Webster,  Henry  KitcheU.    The  Real  Adventure. 

Pp.  574.     Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  author  calls  this  his  first  "real  novel," 
but  we  have  had  many  a  short  story  of  his 
in  popular  magazines.  His  friend  and 
critic,  Samuel  Merwan,  assm*es  us  that  "his 
success  has  been  great,"  and  that  "he  is  one 
of  the  highest-paid  fiction- writers  in  Amer- 
ica to-day."  In  spite  of  itsiength,  and  also 
some  rather  incredible  situations,  the  pres- 
ent work  is  an  engrossing  and  captivating 
story  and  pleasant  reading.  Rose  Stanton 
and  Rodney  Aldrich  meet,un('onventionally, 
love  at  first  sight,  and  marry  after  a  "whirl- 
wind courtsliip,"  and  begin  their  "real  ad- 
venture." Wealth,  social  position,  love, 
home,  and  children  are  theirs,  but  when 
Rose  is  twenty-two  the  modern  problem 
of  self-expression  and  self-development  dis- 
tresses Rose's  brain  and  she  determines  to 
leave  Rodney  to  earn  his  "friendship"  as 
well  as  his  love,  by  showing  that  she  is 
worthj'  of  more  than  lover-like  protection 
and  possession.  If  Rose  had  been  older, 
or  if  she  had  been  married  long  enough  so 
that  the  glamo  had  worn  off  and  there 
had  come  the  time  which  should  come  to 
all  lives,  when  blind  passion  is  supplanted 
l)y  healthy,  well  -  balanced  comradeship, 
Rose's  subsequent  action  might  have 
seemed  more  plausible;  even  as  it  is,  \vith 
all  the  inconsistencies,  Rose's  experi(Mices 
are  thrilling  and  absorbing.  While  we 
may  balk  at  the  acceptance  of  such  won- 
derful executive  ability  in  one  so  young 
and  inexperienced,  the  discussions  of  per- 
sonal points  of  view,  and  the  arguments 
used  by  both  Rose  and  Rodney  stinuilate 
thought  and  discussion  of  the  real  live 
problems  that  confront  all  of  us.  The  final 
outcome  is  satisfactorv. 


i 
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•  AN  AUTHOR  WHO  HAS  REACHED 
HIS  NINETY-FOURTH  YEAR 

Smith,   Stephen,   A.M.,   M.D.,  LL.D.     Who   Is 

Insane?      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 
1916.     $1.25. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  who  at  one  time 
was  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  New 
York  State,  and  is  now  active  on  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  altho  he  has  entered 
his  ninety-fourth  year,  in  this  volume  has 
made  a  study  of  insanity,  its  meaning, 
causes,  its  critical  periods,  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  and 
applied.  The  work  avoids  all  technical 
language,  and  gives  a  thorough  explana^ 
lion  of  brain -formation,  the  value  and 
texture  of  nerve-cells,  their  balance  in 
functions,  and  the  results  due  to  constant 
changes  in  structures.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  layman,  and  will  be  read  with  grati- 
tude and  enjoyment  for  its  sanity,  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  sound  reasonableness.  It 
contains  many  illuminative  statements  and 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  examination 
and  reception  of  insanity  suspects,  the 
methods  by  which  the  diseased  brain  may 
be  brought  back  to  normal  conditions,  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid,  prevent,  or  treat 
mental  aberrations.  The  author  enforces 
his  points  by  stories  of  actual  experiences 
which  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  a 
diagnosis  in  common  for  the  insane,  the 
criminal,  the  idiot,  and  the  feeble-minded, 
and  thrills  one  with  a  desire  to  help  mini- 
mize this  frightful  burden  to  humanity  and 
society.  The  book  should  make  a  large 
general  appeal. 

Dr.  Smith  has  long  been  conspicuous 
among  the  still  active  and  healthy  old  men 
of  New  York,  of  whom  the  late  John 
Bigelow,  another  nonagenarian,  was  prob- 
ably the  best  known.  To  a  reporter  who, 
on  his  latest  birthday,  asked  him  how  he 
had  preserved  his  health  so  well.  Dr. 
Smith  said:  "The  way  to  keep  young  is 
to  keep  away  from  old  people.  Preserve 
your  interest  in  the  activities  of  life. 
Don't  go  off  into  a  corner.  Read  the 
newspapers — aU  the  news,  even  murders — 
every  day.  I  see  six  papers  and  read  them 
all;  at  least,  I  look  through  them  and 
read  at  least  the  head-lines  of  most  of  the 
articles,  even  the  accounts  of  divorce-suits." 
During  a  recent  heavy  March  snowstorm. 
Dr.  Smith  was  seen  having  luncheon  at 
a  large  New  York  club.  In  an  overcoat 
of  moderate  weight — neither  furs  nor  muf- 
fler had  he — Dr.  Smith  walked  in  and  out 
of  the  club  during  the  storm  as  any  young 
man  might  do — as  some  young  men  would 
not  do. 

OUR  GREAT  FRENCH  PIONEERS 

Campbell,  Rev.  T.  J.  (S.J.).  Pioneer  Laymen 

of  North    America.      Illustrated  with    photographs 

and    maps.      Octavo,    pp.    xv-324.  New    York:    The 
America  Press.     $1.75. 

With  this  volume  the  story  of  the  French 
epic  in  North  America  as  told  by  Father 
Campbell,  the  learned  Jesuit,  largely  from 
original  documents,  is  made  complete. 
The  three  volumes  on  "Pioneer  Priests" 
and  the  two  on  "Pioneer  Laymen"  make 
a  distinct  contribution  to  American  history. 
No  one  may  neglect  them  without  losing 
much  that  is  vital  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  earlier  phases  of  our  history.  The 
final  volume  continues  the  story  of  the 
daring  paladins  of  France  who  opened  up 
a  new  world  for  civilization.  Here  are  full- 
length  portraits  of  Le  Moyne,  Perrot, 
D'Iberville,  Frontenac,  La  Salle,  BienviUe, 
La  Verendrye,  and  Dr.  John  McLough- 
lin,  the   B'ather  of   Oregon.     These,  "the 
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GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

are  brim  full  of  Mile-Muscle. 
Because  the  "Miller  Process"  does 
not  burn  or  cook  the  life  and  vitality 
out  of  either  rubber  or  cotton  fabric. 

In  Miller  tires  this  rubber  and  cotton  are 
formed  into  a  rugged  mileage  unit.  They 
come  from  the  vulcanizing  pits  lusty  with 
vigor,  full  of  brutal  strength  and  with 
road-resisting  stamina,  because  the  natural 
vegetable  wax  and  oil  are  retained  in  the 
cotton  fabric,  for  wear  on  the  road. 

Miller  "GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD"  Tires 
not  only  give  you  excess  mileage— but  safety 
by  the  inch:  for  your  car  skids  by  inches — 
not  by  miles.  They  co-operate  with  the 
steering  wheel  and  the  brake,  give  you  car 
control  on  slippery  streets,  and  carry  you  and 
your  passengers  with  saiety  and  comfort. 

Miller  Tires  have  nation-wide  distribution.  If  you 
don't  know  the  Miller  dealer  in  your  neighborhood, 
drop  us  a  card  and  we'll  gladly  advise  you. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co. 

AKRON,  U.  S.  A. 
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PLUG 

"Perfected  Spark  Plug  Construction  gives 
Perfect  Motor  Operation"— A.  R.  MOSLER 

The  Vesuvius  Plug  is  designed  and  con- 
structed to  develop  greater  power,  and 
insure  absolute  certainty  of  operation 
in  any  motor,  imder  all  conditions. 
Mechanically  perfect,  sturdy  and 
powerful,  it  is — 

Guaranteed   to  outlast  the  motor. 

SI. 00  each,  in  round  metal  box. 

Mosler  on  Spark  Plugs" — a  book 

Jiat  tells  the  right  plug  for  your 

motor  sent  free. 

A.  R.  Mosler  &  Co. 

New  York  a  New  York 


Quality 
makes  it — 


Indestructible 
Plug" 


First  aid  to 

the  Motorist 

when  his  radiator 


leaks  ! 


The**"' 


,cei^« 


ttdi'^ 


^00 


Repairs  the  leak  simply, 
scientifically,  perma- 
nently in  ten  minutes. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  ga- 
rage man. 

Price  75c 

Made  by  the  Makers  of 

CARBONOX,    the   -Chemically 

Correct"  Carlwn  Remover 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Marietta.  0. 


Fixes 


JRADIATOR 


'ifliiii  tift  inii'^ 


Alexanders  of  half  a  continent,"  as  the 
author  styles  them,  form  a  heroic  group  as 
they  stand  out,  clear  cut,  in  a  romantic 
and  dramatic  picture.  As  described  by  the 
eloquent  Jesuit  these  rugged  personalities, 
wlio  are  linked  so  intimately  with  our  ear- 
lier history,  take  on  fresh  and  vivid  interest. 
Their  latest  chronicler  has  not  only  avaUed 
liimself  of  all  that  Bancroft  and  Parkman 
have  recorded,  but  he  has  brought  to  light 
a  large  amount  of  original  material  wliich 
gives  the  familiar  story  a  certain  freshness 
and  novelty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  the  merits 
of  a  work  of  this  type  or  to  do  justice  in 
a'  brief  notice  to  a  literary  undertaking  in 
which  the  author  has  put  what  is  best  of 
a  whole  Life  of  study,  has  distUled  and  ex- 
prest  upon  a  congenial  theme  the  fine 
flower  of  Jesuit  scholarship.  That  it  has 
been  a  labor  of  love  is  obvious  enough. 
One  might  write  con  amore  at  random  on 
the  margins  of  many  of  the  glowing  chap- 
ters. Not  that  it  is  meant  to  be  conveyed 
that  the  work  is  of  enthusiastic  mold.  It 
is  of  the  exactly  opposite  type — critical, 
wholly  unrhetorical,  bearing  evidence  of  an 
impartial,  judicial  mind,  bent  whoUy  upon 
uncovering  the  facts  of  history  and  caring 
httle  for  the  romantic  glamor  which  must 
have  been  unusually  seductive.  In  many 
instances  the  author's  views  are  in  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  two  secular  writers  we 
have  mentioned — writers  whose  authority 
has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  impregnable. 

It  is  embarrassing  to  make  a  selection  in 
Father  Campbell's  gallery  of  dare  -  devils, 
but  if  forced  to  it,  our  choice  would  fall 
upon  Pierre  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville.  The 
hfe  of  IberviUe  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  "as  romantic  as  anything  in  his- 
tory." Father  Campbell  has  unearthed 
in  finest  detail  the  incredible  exploits  of 
daring  performed  by  this  French  hero  and 
his  companions.  Iberville's  deeds  of  valor 
in  the  New- World  solitudes  among  savages 
and  Enghsh  enemies  are  unexcelled  by  any- 
thing recorded  in  the  novels  of  Dumas  or 
Sienldewicz,  or  by  anything — and  this  will 
seem  to  some  a  still  higher  comparison — in 
the  blood-and-thunder  epics  that  enter- 
tained our  youth.  It  is,  in  the  author's 
own  plu-ase  ' '  such  a  series  of  adventures  as 
a  small  boy  would  gloat  over  in  a  novel." 

The  previous  volumes  of  this  notable 
piece  of  historical  work,  with  its  distinctly 
original  features,  have  received  general 
commendation  from  the  press  of  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

A  JESUIT  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OF 
THE  WEST 

La  VeUle,  E.  (S.  J.).  The  Life  of  Father  De 
Sinet,  S.J.  Authorized  translation  by  Marian 
Lindsay.  Introduction  by  Charles  Coppens,  S.J. 
With  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp.  xxii-400.  New  York: 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.     $2.75. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Parkman's 
fine  deUneation  of  the  Jesuits  in  North 
America  in  what  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  epic  period  in  American  history 
wiU  take  unusual  interest  in  the  "Life  of 
Father  De  Smet,"  which  was  ^\Titten  by  a 
brother  French  Jesuit,  Father  La  Veille, 
and  is  now  available  for  the  first  time  in 
English  form  in  an  excellent  translation. 
Father  De  Smet  was  a  Belgian  Jesuit  who 
came  to  this  country  as  a  missionary.  He 
was  born  in  1801,  in  Termonde,  and  came 
over  as  a  youth.  His  career  was  remark- 
able. He  was  a  literal  continuation  of  the 
heroic  work  performed  in  the  forests  of  the 
New  World  by  Parknum's  famous  band  of 
Jesuits  of  Louis  XIV. 's  time. 


In  its  original  French  form  the  book  went 
into  many  editions.  It  was  praised  highly 
by  the  Paris  journals.  La  Croix  said  that 
"it  reads  hke  a  novel,  but  one  so  realistic, 
so  thriUing  with  interest,  that  you  can  not 
tear  yourself  away  from  it."  And  Le  Bien 
Public,  in  alluding  to  it,  said :  "From  the  mo- 
ment you  have  cut  the  first  pages  you  wiU 
not  lay  it  aside  until  you  have  read  the 
whole  volume."  After  reading  the  inspir- 
ing story  of  the  saintly  and  heroic  priest  we 
are  inclined  to  say  that  tliis  praise  is  not 
exaggerated.  The  biographer  had  a  vast 
amount  of  unpublished  material  to  select 
from,  and  he  has  done  his  work  with  unusual 
intelligence  and  with  an  instinct  for  the 
vital  qualityf  interestingness,  which  is  as 
keen  as  a  journalist's. 

Father  De  Smet  was  known  as  "The 
Apostle  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  He 
gained  an  extraordinary  influence  among 
the  Indians,  great  numbers  of  whom  he 
converted  and  among  whom  he  was 
known  as  the  "Black  Robe."  His  word- 
seems  to  have  been  law  among  the  red 
men,  and  his  great  influence  was  used 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government  more 
than  once  when  by  raising  a  finger  he  was 
able  to  prevent  bloody  insmrections.  He 
seems  to  have  performed  prodigies  of  labor, 
and  he  risked  continual  dangers  in  his  great 
project  of  converting  the  Indians.  In  the 
interest  of  his  missions  he  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  ocean  a  dozen  times.  Much  of 
the  story  is  told  in  Father  De  Smet's  owu 
words,  and  these  portions  of  the  book  ha\'e 
special  charm  for  the  reader — an  unusual 
strain  of  eloquence  and  of  genuine  poetry. 
Of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  he  must 
haVe  seen  in  all  their  grandiose  aspects,  he 
writes:  "They  are  rocks  piled  upon  rocks, 
and  seem  the  ruins  of  an  en  tire  world  covered 
with  the  skroud  of  eternal  snows."  His  de- 
scriptions of  his  beloved  Indians  sometimes 
have  an  extraordinary  naivete.  It  is  not 
impossible  for  a  saint  to  indulge  in  humor,, 
as  this  shows: 

"Wishing  to  be  particularly  amiable, 
one  day  I  assisted  at  a  porcupine-feast,  a, 
scene  that  would  have  turned  the  strong- 
est stomach.  Failing  a  tablecloth  and 
dishes,  several  of  the  company  took  off  their 
leather  shirts,  shining  with  grease,  and  laid 
them  on  the  ground.  Upon  this  covering 
the  meat  was  cut  and  served;  to  dry 
their  hands  they  wiped  them  on  their  hair. 
An  old  woman  whose  face  was  smeared 
with  blood — a  sign  of  mourning — presented 
me  with  a  wooden  bowl  of  soup.  The  horn 
spoon  reeked  with  grease,  which  she  kindly 
licked  before  putting  it  in  my  soup.  .  .  . 
The  cooking  is  done  solely  by  women. 
They  fill  a  kettle  with  juice  and  meat 
which  they  have  chewed  into  a  pulp. 
Often  half  a  dozen  women  are  occupied  for 
hours  preparing  this  rare  stew.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  far-famed  Rocky  Mountain  hash!" 

MILDRED  ALDRICH'S  UNIQUE 
LITTLE  BOOK 

Aldrich,   Mildred.     A   Hilltop   on    the   Marne. 

Being  Letters  Written  June  3-September  8.  1914. 
Pp.  189.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

This  volume  of  letters,  briefly  referred  to 
heretofore  in  these  columns,contains  glimps- 
es of  what  seems  destined  to  be  known  a« 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  histovy,  was 
WTitten  by  an  American  wonum  who,  by 
one  of  the  strangest  caprices  of  fate,  found 
hcTself  suddenly  i^laced  at  th(>  very  heart 
of  the  war.  In  .lune,  1014,  the  author,  who 
is  well  known  in  Boston,  her  former  homo, 
went  to  live  in  a  house  in  the  \alli\v  of  tluv 
Marne.     It  was  her  tlesign  to  pass  the  ro- 
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Quality  First 


ENGINEERING  ALCHEMY  OF  3400  R.  P.  M.  CHALMERS  UPSETS  TRADITIONS  OF  PERFORMANCE 


Raw  mijrht  has  been  refined  into  the  glamour  of  easy, 
sparkling  flight. 

Ihe  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  represents  the 
engineering  alchemy  that  wrought  the  wonder. 

Crankshaft  speed  of  3400  revolutions  per  minute  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  highest  ever  developed  for  American 
stock  car  use.    Engine  speed  plus  might  equals  performance. 

3400  r.  p.  m.  is  the  magic  factor  in  the  equation  of 
this  distinguished  Chalmers  car  that  proauces  force  fused 
with  flexibility. 

This  tremendous  engine  speed  is  attained  with  absolute 
safety.  The  2'^-inch  crankshaft,  though  heavy,  is  bal- 
anced to  the  weight  of  a  hair. 

All  excess  weight  has  been  removed  from  the  aluminum 
pistons,  piston  rods,  and  all  reciprocating  parts. 

The  swirl  of  gas  is  as  rapid  and  efficient  in  the  upper 
galleries  of  the  engine  as  in  the  lower;  cylinders  1  and  6 
contribute  as  much  dynamic  energy  as  cylinders  3  and  4. 


Every  gallon  of  gas  that  the  nostril  of  the  carburetor 
inhales  into  the  aluminum  lungs  of  this  remarkable  beast 
means  18  miles  of  easy,  mercurial  going. 

She  takes  hills  like  a  fox  on  a  frosty  morning. 

Spirit,  sparkle,  response,  obedience,  and  momentum 
are  the  golden  by-products  of  her  great  engine  speed. 
Raw  might  alone  would  mean  their  sacrifice. 

You  get  all  the  features  of  performance  j-ou  have 
always  wanted  most  in  a  motor  car. 

She  accelerates  as  instantaneously  as  electricity  can 
transmit  the  impulse  from  foot  to  engine. 

Feats  of  performance  that  you've  never  before  seen, 
or  known,  or  guessed  are  inherent  in  her. 

Tounng  Car  or  Roadster,  $1 0.50  Detroit ;  $1475  in  Canada 
Colors:     Meteor  blue,  or  Oriford  maroon  with  gold  stripe 


Chalmers  Motor  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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Ofice  Building 
and  Wareroom. 
built  by  Ferro 
for  National  Lead, 


National  Lead  Corralling  House 
at  Cindnnati.  built   by   Ferro. 


Solving  a  difficult  building'  proUem 
for  the  National  Lead  Co. 


The  National  Lead  Company — the  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  lead  in  the  world — convinced  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  concrete  as  a  buildinjj 
material,  wanted  their  buildings  to  be  of  this 
modern  type  of  construction. 

Their  engineers,  however,  discouraged  the  idea 
because  tiiey  believed  that  concrete  floor  con- 
struction could  not  be  designed  to  withstand  the 
enormous  dead  weight  of  lead. 

Finally,  when  they  were  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  building  at  Cincinnati,  W.C. 
Beschorman,  an  official  of  the  company,  put  the 
problem  up  to  Ferro  Engineers.  "Can  you 
design  this  building  in  concrete,"  he  asked, 
"and  guarantee  to  meet  our  special  strength 
requirements  ?"  Ferro  Engineers  convinced  him 
that  they  could  and  were  awarded  the  contract. 

The  building  was  an  entire  success.  Floors 
designed  to  withstand  a  dead  load  of  600  pounds 
per  square  foot  have  stood  far  greater  strains  with 
perfect  satisfaction. 

"You  have  by  this  building,"  writes  Mr. 
Beschorman,  "opened  our  eyes  to  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  of  concrete.  90%  of  our  build- 
ings are  now  built  of  this  material."  As  evi- 
dence of  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  this  letter, 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  Ferro  Engineers  are 
now  at  work  on  the  third  building  of  this  con- 
cern— all  three  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 

Perhaps  you  want  in  your  building  the  advan- 
tages that  concrete  offers  you,  but  are  holding- 
back  because  some  special  problem  of  construc- 


tion or  some  unusual  building  requirement 
makes  it  seem  impractical.  Why  not  put  the 
question  up  to  Ferro  Engineers?  Let  them 
prove  how  you  can  use  concrete  advantageously 
just  as  they  proved  it,  not  only  to  The  National 
Lead  Company,  but  to  The  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Early 
&  Daniel,  and  many  other  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  country. 

The  Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Company  is 
something  more  than  a  firm  of  contractors — it 
is  an  organization  of  building  specialists,  engi- 
neers who  have  contributed  much  to  the  general 
advance  in  building  skill.  Through  years  of 
research,  through  numberless  laboratory  tests, 
through  experience  with  hundreds  of  difficult 
construction  problems,  they  have  amassed  a.fund 
of  practical  building   knowledge  that  is  unusual. 

If  you  are  considering  building  a  factory,  a  ware- 
house,office  building, or  other  similar  structures— 

Write  for  Booklet  B-7 

— which  contains  information  of  real  value  to 
prospective  builders.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  any  information  you  desire  about  our  work, 
or  about  building  in  general.  We  work  under 
any  form  of  contract.  Write  today,  stating  the 
name  of  your  firm  and  the  size  of  your  contem- 
plated building.  We  have  a  paper,  "Design  of 
Concrete  Buildings,"  which  should  prove  of 
value  to  anyone  interested  in  building.  It  will 
be  sent  you  on  request. 


FERR 

ICONSTR 


CRETE 

OMPANY 


CINCI 


OHIO 


niuindor  of  her  days  there  in  peace  and 
coiiifort.  Duplicating,  as  it  were,  the  ex- 
ploit of  the  bird  that  built  its  nest  in  the 
cannon's  mouth,  she  made  her  home  in  the 
center  of  what  was  to  be  the  actual  stage  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  From  just  be- 
hind her  house  she  saw  the  final  stand  made 
by  the  British  artillery.  At  her  own  gate 
the  advance  of  the  uhlans  was  stemmed. 
Spray  from  the  mighty  conflict  fell  over  her 
garden.  The  letters  give  vivid,  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  Marne  country,  that 
-pmjsage  riant,  now  destined  for  immortality 
in  France's  warlike  souvenirs: 

"There  are  miles  and  miles  of  laughing 
country,  little  white  towns  just  smiling  in 
the  early  light,  a  thin  strip  of  river  here 
and  there,  dimpling  and  dancing;  stretches 
of  fields  of  all  colors — all  so  peaceful  and  so 
gay  that  it  gladdens  the  opening  day  and 
makes  me  rejoice  to  have  lived  to  see  it. 
It  changes  every  hour,  and  I  never  can 
decide  at  which  hour  it  is  the  loveliest." 

How  all  this  paradise  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  heU  as  if  by  a  wave  of  some 
infernal  magician's  wand  is  told  in  striking 
passages  by  this  American  woman  who  wit- 
nessed it  all.  Her  descriptions  are  accom- 
panied by  maps  of  her  own  making,  giAang 
the  reader  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the 
great  events  of  the  Marne.  The  author 
gives  a  description  verbatim  by  a  young 
French  lad  fresh  from  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
He  is  picturing  the  German  crossing  of  the 
Meuse: 

"We  mowed  them  down  like  a  field  of 
wheat,  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands  sprang  into  the  gaps.  They 
advanced  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Our  guns 
could  not  miss  them,  but  they  were  too  many 
for  us.  If  you  had  seen  that  crossing  I 
imagine  it  would  have  looked  to  you  like  a 
disaster  to  Germany.  It  was  so  awful  that 
it  became  comic.  I  remember  one  point 
when  a  bridge  was  mined.  We  let  the  first 
divisions  of  artillery  and  cavalry  come  right 
across  on  to  our  guns — they  were  literally 
destroyed.  As  the  next  division  came  on 
to  the  bridge — up  it  went — men,  horses, 
guns  dammed  the  flood,  and  the  cavalry 
literally  crossed  on  their  own  dead." 

MR.  MORGAN'S  BOOK  ON  NAPOLEON 

Morgan,  James.     In  the  Footsteps  of  Napoleon. 

His  Life  and  Its  Famous  Scenes.  With  thirty-three 
illustrations.  Octavo,  pp.  vi-524.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $2.50. 

What  lends  novelty  to  this  addition  to 
the  thousand  extant  volumes  on  Napoleon 
is  the  fact  that  the  author  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  set  the  story  in  its  natural  back- 
ground. Before  -wTiting  it,  Mr.  Morgan 
made  a  journey  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
miles,  to  the  many  and  famous  scenes  of 
Napoleon's  career,  with  pilgiimages  to 
celebrated  battle-fields,  literally  following 
in  the  conqueror's  footsteps  through  Eu- 
rope. The  book  is  cast  in  di-amatic  form, 
and  has  a  touch  of  inspiration. 

The  time  seemed  opportune  to  vTite  anew 
the  story  that  never  grows  old.  The  cente- 
nary- of  Waterloo  was  being  celebrated,  and 
it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  War  of  the  Nations 
that  Mr.  Morgan  made  his  pilgrimage. 
He  went  first  to  (\)rsica.  and  thence  through 
France  and  Italy,  through  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  SjTia,  over  the  Alps  and  through 
Austria.  (^lermany.  and  Poland  into  Rus- 
sia, and  liiially  to  Elba.  The  author  lia.s 
thus  saturated  his  mind  uith  Napoleonic 
associations  and  traditions,  and  his  book, 
written  in  vigorous  and  at  times  brilliant 
English,  is  well  worth  n-ading,  e\en  by 
those  who  an>  familiar  with  the  standard 
works  upon  tlu>  subject.  Some  hint  of  tlio 
author's   general   conception   of   his  gtvat 
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subject  is  conveyed  in  his  own  words  in  the 
preface:  "An  effort  has  been  made  to  find 
in  Napoleon's  rise  and  fall  something  more 
than  the  miraculous  vicissitudes  of  a  legend- 
ary superman,  or  the  meaningless  sport  of 
bhnd  fortune.  I  have  tried  to  present  him 
simply  as  a  man  of  the  people,  who,  in  a 
period  of  chaos,  was  called  out  of  the 
crowd  to  embody  and  \dndicate  the  race  of 
common  men  against  the  privileged  few, 
to  sweep  away  ancient  systems  and  wrongs, 
and,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Great  Revo- 
lution, to  be  enthroned  above  monarchs  of 
long  descent." 

Thus  conceived  and  brought  into  juxtapo- 
sition in  the  reader's  mind  with  the  stupen- 
dous events  now  taking  place  in  the  world, 
the  story  of  Napoleon  assumes  the  coloring 
and  glow  of  actual  life.  How  persistently 
this  strange  Italian,  whose  story  is  the 
marvel  of  history,  has  haunted  the  mind 
of  succeeding  generations  is  the  thought 
that  occurs  to  the  reader  of  these  interest- 
ing pages.  More  now  than  ever  before,  the 
great  Italian  who  left  such  a  mighty  impress 
upon  history  occupies  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Mr.  Morgan's  study  is  a  welcome  and 
charming  addition  to  the  never-ending 
Napoleonic  collection. 

NORMAN  ANGELL  ON  SEA-POWER 
AND  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

AngeU,     Norman.       The     World's     Highway. 

Some  Notes  on  America's  Relation  to  Sea-Power  and 
Non-Military  Sanctions.  Pp.  xvi-361.  New  York: 
Cieorge  H.  Doran  Company. 

This  brilliant  study  of  international  law, 
world-politics,  and  diplomacy,  cast  in  the 
perspective  of  actual  events,  is  to  be  ranked 
among  really  interesting  books  deaUng  with 
the  war.  Mr.  AngeU  has  already  written 
several  volumes  treating  of  new  interna- 
tional conditions  —  among  them  "The 
Great  Illusion,"  "Arms  and  Industry-,"  and 
"America  and  the  Worid  State."  "The 
Great  Highway"  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sequel 
to  "The  Great  Illusion."  It  has  the  bril- 
Uant  qualities  wliich  gained  popularity'  for 
the  other  work.  What  the  author  means 
by  the  Great  Highway  is,  of  course,  the 
great  common  road  of  the  world's  com- 
merce^— the  Seas.  If  trade  is  "the  calm 
health  of  nations,"  as  Bulwer  asserts  it  to 
be,  it  is  all-important  that  the  channels  of 
circulation  be  kept  clear.  Sea-power  be- 
comes of  paramount  importance  in  the 
secmnty  and  development  of  States. 

Mr.  Angell's  opening  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  "America,  the  Sea,  and 
the  Society  of  Nations,"  and  contains  a 
clear  and  convincing  explanation  of  the 
vital  difference  in  its  effe(;t  upon  the  world 
between  British  "marinism"  and  (Jerman 
mihtarism.  The  reasou  the  world  does  not 
fear  British  marinism  and  does  fear  Ger- 
man militarism  is  because  marinism  does 
not  encroach  upon  social  and  political 
freedom,  and  mihtarism  does.  England's 
unquestioned  naval  supremacy  in  the  seven 
seas,  the  author  avers,  has  given  England's 
commerce  no  privilege  which  the  commerce 
of  aU  other  nations  has  not  possest. 

He  points  out  the  fallacy,  so  wid(dy  prev- 
alent, which  asserts  that  naval  supremacy 
can  of  itself  seciu-e  trade  even  in  i)eace- 
times.  It  is  likely,  indeed,  he  thinks,  that 
such  a  theory  has  played  a  large  part  in 
the  general  competition  for  naval  power. 
Yet  the  theory  is  unsupported  by  any  facts 
that  can  be  pointed  to  in  the  commtirct;  of 
the  nations.  And  the  author  cites  the 
striking  fact  that  the  gfreat  period  of  ex- 
pansion in  German  overseas  trade — th(^ 
period  when  they  were  "capturing"  British 
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Sf arrcft  Toots  for  Motorists 

Otarrett  Tools  are  known  tKrou^Kout  tKe  world  as 
^  tools  for  fine  mecKanical  work.  Among,  these  tools 
are  several  especially  adapted  for  use  on  automobiles. 


The  Starrett  RatchetWrench$15 
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Hack  Saws  and  Frames 
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prevent  breakage.  Adjustable  hack 
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sea  trade  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe- 


was  a  period  in  which  German  naval  power 
was  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  miUtary 
councils  of  the  world.  While  Germany, 
owing  solely  to  her  industry,  the  natural 
trait,  was  building  up  her  magnificent  com- 
merce, since  blotted  from  the  seas,  she  was 
only  fifth  upon  the  fist  of  the  world's  navies. 
England  was  simply  impotent  to  impede 
Germany's  development  in  this  regard. 
The  author  notes  in  this  exposition  that  it 
is  the  nations  which  are  not  veiy  great  sea- 
Powers  that  exclude  trade-rivals  most  vig- 
orously from  their  overseas  protectorates, 
colonies,  and  coastal  traffic — France,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  even  Portugal.  German 
commercial  men,  it  seems,  have  all  along 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  these  facts,  so 
beclouded  by  statesmen,  political  doctri- 
naires, and  admirals: 

"The  big-navy  agitation  of  Germany,  at 
least  in  its  earlier  stages,  got  much  more 
support  from  Pan-German  newspaper  writ- 
ers and  chauvinist  publicists  generally 
than  it  did  from  Germans  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  of  building  up  Germany's 
foreign  trade.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that 
however  strenuously  the  political  doctri- 
naires may  have  urged  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  sea-power,  the  work-a-day  world 
never  felt  that  England's  supremacy  in  it 
weighed  upon  them  in  any  way ;  and  would 
be  largely  indifferent  to  it  were  not  vague 
fears  and  prejudices  stirred  by  portentous 
political  theories." 

Mr.  Angell  has  a  chapter  the  interest  of 
which  verges  upon  the  sensational.  It  dis- 
cusses what  would  happen  if  the  United 
States  should  enter  the  war  upon  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  His  conclusions  in  the  event 
of  tliis  highly  interesting  contingency  are 
of  a  striking  character:  Even  admitting  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  Teutonic 
militarism  in  Europe  consequent  on  a  mili- 
tary victory  of  the  AUies  gained  with  our 
cooperation,  "the  goods  could  not  be  de- 
livered at  the  Peace."  The  mere  destruc- 
tion of  the  Austro-German  mihtary  Power 
"could  neither  be  permanent  nor  give  any 
assurance  that  future  regroupings  of  Euro- 
pean alliances  would  not  take  place,  creat- 
ing a  situation  as  unsatisfactory  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past ": 

"It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  highly 
artificial  Austrian  Empire — itself  the  work 
of  the  sword,  not  the  product  of  natural 
growth — embracing  so  many  different  races 
and  nationalities,  will  be  politically  rear- 
ranged. This  will  result  in  giving  German 
Austria  an  identity  of  aim  and  aspiration 
with  the  other  German  States,  so  that  how- 
ever the  frontiers  may  be  rectified,  and 
whatever  shuffling  may  take  place,  this  solid 
fact  will  remain:  in  Central  Europe  a  body 
of  seventy-five  or  eighty  millions  speaking 
German,  and  nursing,  if  their  nationality 
is  temporarily  overpowered,  the  dream  of  re- 
\iving  it  when  the  opportunity  shall  occur. 

"I  have  said  that  the  annihilation  of 
Germany  is  a  meaningless  phrase.  You 
can  not  annihilate  sixty-five  or  seventy-five 
million  people.  You  can  not  divide  them 
up  between  France  and  Russia,  save  at  the 
cost  of  making  those  two  States  highly 
militarized,  undemocratic,  and  oppressive 
Powers.  If  you  break  up  those  seventy- 
five  millions  into  separate  States,  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  a  Balkan  League  could 
be  formed — as  it  was  formed  a  year  or  two 
since — to  fight  successfully,  a  German 
League  could  not  do  likewise.  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  second  point:  That  the 
military  and  diplomatic  combinations  by 
which  the  German  States  of  the  future  are 
to  be  kept  in  subjugation  can  not  be 
counted  upon  for  permanence  and  stability. 
This  impermanence  and  mutability  are  in- 


herent in  their  nature,  and  would  inevitably 
be  revealed  if  there  was  a  distribution  of 
conquered  territory  among  the  victors. 
They  would  then  be  attempting  to  cure 
the  evils  of  conquest  and  military  domina- 
tion by  themselves  becoming  conquerors, 
by  expanding  their  military  domination, 
and  by  creating  all  the  machinery  to  effect 
those  purposes — including  the  moral  or  im- 
moral qualities  necessary  thereto — and  by 
fostering  the  kind  of  patriotism  and  na- 
tional pride  that  go  therewith.  It  would 
then  be  open  for  two  countries  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  political  passions  so 
aroused  by  despoiling  a  third.  For,  as 
Talleyrand  most  wisely  said,  'There  are 
few  things  upon  which  two  persons  will  so 
readily  agree  as  the  robbery  of  a  third.' " 

By  way  of  elaborating  and  illustrating 
the  main  thesis  of  his  book,  which  is  the 
futihty  of  war  as  a  means  of  establishing 
States  upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  author 
gives  a  rapid  summary  of  the  amazing  and 
paradoxical  military  alhances  of  the  past, 
showing  the  extraordinary  inconsistency 
of  European  statecraft.  AU  the  nations 
now  leagued  in  the  brotherhood  of  arms 
once  held  the  knife  at  one  another's 
throats. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Trudeau,  Edward  Livingston,  M.D.  An  Auto- 
biography. Illustrated.  Pp.  322.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York:    Lea  &  Febiger. 

Chalmers,   Stephen.     The  Beloved   Physician. 

Illustrated.  Pp.74.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  the  world  lost  its 
"beloved  physician,"  the  man  who  for 
years  fought  i  tuberculosis,  physically  and 
scientifically,  and  whose  autobiography  re- 
veals a  genial  personality,  an  enthusiastic 
student,  and  a  glowing  story  of  one  man's 
efforts  to  build  up  a  "bulwark  against  dis- 
ease." Dr.  Trudeau  contracted  the  dread 
disease  when  taking  care  of  his  brother, 
whose  death  was  his  ' '  first  great  sorrow, ' '  in 
days  when  bacteriology  was  unknown  and 
tuberculosis  was  considered  non-contagious, 
incurable,  and  inherited.  In  1873,  leaving 
his  beloved  wife  and  babies  to  the  tender 
care  of  his  friends,  he  was  carried  on  a 
stretcher  to  Paul  Smith's,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  the  famous  mountain-camp  which 
was,  at  that  time,  primitive  and  inacces- 
sible. Convinced  of  the  tremendous  value 
of  open-air  life,  he  sent  for  his  family,  and 
ever  after  used  his  experience  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity.  With  the  help  of  inter- 
ested friends  and  men  of  wealth  Dr.  Tru- 
deau established  two  great  institutions  in 
the  Saranac  region — "  The  Adirondack  Cot- 
tage Sanitarium"  and  "The  Saranac  Lab- 
oratory for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis." 
In  his  early  days  of  effort,  Dr.  Trudeau 
often  spent  many  days  in  suffering  and 
weakness,  which  only  an  indomitable  spirit 
would  have  conquered.  He  is  so  human 
and  whimsical  in  his  book  that  it  in  no 
way  becomes  oppressive,  but  describes  se- 
riously and  interestingly  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  medical  science  in  fighting 
the  world's  great  curse  and  menace. 

Stephen  Chalmers's  little  book  is  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  Dr.  Trudeau,  as  the  discov- 
erer of  the  efficacy  of  open-air  treatment 
for  tuberculosis,  and  was  written  by  one 
closely  connected  with  him  for  years  at 
Saranac.  It  is  just  what  was  needed  to 
complete  Dr.  Trudeau's  autobiography. 
To  the  main  facts  of  the  Doctor's  life,  it 
adds  the  things  which  Dr.  Trudeau's  in- 
nate modesty  prevented  him  from  saying 
of  himself,  speaking  in  unstinted  praise  of 
his  optimism,  his  unselfishness,  his  whole- 
souled  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  his  power 
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Senor  Granados, 
playing  the  Re- 
cording Piano  in 
the  studio  at 
Aeolian  Hall 


It  is  in  this  way 

that  Duo-Art 

Record-Rolls  are 

made 
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"No  Prejudice  Can  Live  in  the  Hearing 

of  this  Instrument 

An  interview  with  Senor  Enrique  Granados  on  that 
wonderful  new  piano,  the  DUO^ART  PIATiQLA 

(SENOR  GRA>JADOS  is  an  Oflficer  of  tKe  FrencK  Academy),  a  member  of  tke  Legion 
of  Honor,  an  intimate  friend  of  SpanisK  Royalty? — Ke  is  tKe  composer  of  tKe  first  tKorougKl;^ 
SpanisK  Opera  e-Oer  written.  TKe  composer,  too,  of  tKe  first  opera — produced  at  tKe  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  rJew  "Vork  —  "wKicK  v3as  e\)er  sung  in  SpanisK  outside  of  Spain.) 
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O  see  a  man  and  in^ 
stantly  to  recogni2;e 
the  essential  quali' 
ties  of  his  greatness  is  a 
rare  experience  in  life.  Yet, 
in  the  case  of  Senor  Grana^ 
dos,  the  distinguished  Span' 
ish  composer,  the  impression 
is  instant.  The  subtle  per" 
sonality  of  the  man  grips 
you,  and  you  think,  'Here 
is  a  leader  in  the  world  of 
art!' 

"It  ^\^as  a  dramatic  moment 
—that  in  which  I  saw  him 
first. 

"He  sat — a  dark,  slight, 
intense  man — listening  to  one 


of  his  own  piano  perform- 
ances  reproduced  on  the  Duo- 
Art  Pianola,  exactly  as  he 
had  played  it  a  week  before. 
The  notes  were  rippling  upon 
the  keyboard,  as  if  touched 
by  unseen  hands — now^  fall- 
ing lightly  as  leaves,  now 
charged  with  indescribable 
spirit  and  power. 

"That  picture  I  can  never 
forget. 

"As  phrase  by  phrase  of  his  radi- 
ant music  swept  along,  his  face 
was  rapt  w^ith  wonder  and  delight. 
Now  he  would  listen  motionless; 
now — as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
contain  himself — his  fingers  would 
move  as  if  they  danced  along  the 


keyboard.  Now  his  head  ^vould 
sink  within  his  hands;  now  it 
would  be  raised  in  sheer  amaze- 
ment of  delight. 

"  'Mon  Dieu,  it  is  my  portrait ! ' 
he  exclaimed. 

"His  exquisite  'El  Pelele'  ceased. 
'Senor  Granados,'  I  commenced, 
'would  you  call  that  a  perfect  re- 
production of  your  composition? 
Does  it  match  your  own  original 
performance  in  every  subtlety  and 
shade?' 

"'It  is  my  portrait — it  is  my  por- 
trait,' he  kept  repeating,  as  if  yet 
in  the  thrall  of  what  he  had  heard. 

"  'Is  there  even  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion of  the  mechanical  in  this 
reproduced  performance?'  I  asked. 
Tlease  be  very  frank.' 
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"'Nothing— nothing!'  There 
could  be  no  question  of  his  earnest' 
ness.  'It  is  all  so  truthful,  so  life- 
like,  so  exact  a  replica  of  my  very- 
touch  that  my  pupils  themselves  in 
Madrid  could  detect  no  differ' 
ence/ 

"He  paused,  and  after  a  moment, 
he  said,  'Yes,  it  is  so  human,  so 
personal  to  me  that,  as  I  have  Hst' 
ened  to  it  in  a  darkened  room,  I 
seemed  to  see  myself  sitting  at  the 
keys.  Iseemedto  feel  the  very 
touch  of  the  keys  in  my  finger-tips. 

So  perfect  even  do  I  con' 

ceive  this  instrument  that  I  think 
that  those  "who  knew  some  pianist 
in  his  life'time  could  almost  visual- 
ize  him  once  again — call  him  to 
very  sight  through  the  treme  ndous 
suggestion  of  himself  v^hich  rises 
in  rhythmic  u  1 1  e  r  a  n  c  e  from  the 
musiC'roU  that  unfolds  his  art 
through  the  Duo 'Art  Pianola. 

To  me  it  is  a  wonderful 

fairy  story  come  to  reality.' 

"'But, do  you  not  admit,  Sefior, 
a  certain  prejudice  by  musicians 
against  all  pianos  which  are  not 
played  in  the  accustomed  way  — 
by  hand?'  I  asked. 

"'I  admit  that  such  a  prejudice 
existed  once^   replied  the  great 


composer  thoughtfully.  'I  admit 
even  to  this  prejudice  myself — 
once.  But  that  time.has  gone.  No 
prejudice  can  live  in  the  hearing  of 
this  instrument.  Its  expression  is 
equal  exactly  to  the  expression  of 
the  artist  who  made  the  record- 
roll.  As  well  might  onebeprej' 
udiced  against  his  art  itself!' 

"  'But,  as  apart  from  its  ability  to 
reproduce  the  artist's  rhythmic 
characteristics  or  his  touch,'  I  en- 
quired, 'is  its  tone  everything  that 
could  be  desired  from  a  piano?' 

"  'The  tone  of  the  Duo- Art  Pian- 
ola,' replied  the  composer  of  'Goy- 
escas,'  'is  exactly  the  tone  of  the 
piano  which  is  played  by  hand  and 
possesses  no  Pianola  additions.  Let 
me  even  say  this:  So  artistically 
admirable  in  every  way  do  I  conceive 
this  instrument  to  be  that  I  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  receiving  it 
into  my  own  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Barcelona ! 

"  'And,  now,  just  one  thing' — 
his  finger  rose  to  emphasi2;e  his 
words — -'let  me  remark  upon  one 
thing  more  important  to  the  world 
of  art  than  even  this  extraordinary 
instrument  itself.  Let  me  speak  of 
the  remarkable  ideals  which  must 
have  guided  the  Company  w^hich 


could  evolve  such  an  instrument. 
It  suggests  to  me  the  spirit  of  an 
artist  with  his  work  —  an  artist 
who  is  never  satisfied  with  less 
than  perfection.  The  Aeolian 
Company  must  be  like  that.  For 
whatever  may  secure  mere  com- 
mercial success,  nothing  can  secure 
such  truly  artistic  accomplishment 
which  has  not  for  its  basis  the 
highest  artistic  ideals,  as  well  as  the 
courage  to  achieve  them.  I  know 
the  difficulties  it  must  have  faced 
—  the  prejudice  against  all  these 
new  developments  of  art-in-music 
to  which  I  myself  have,  for  one, 
confessed;  the  difficulties  of  raising 
under  such  bitter  discouragements 
the  artistic  standards  of  these 
newer  instruments.  I  honor  them 
for  it.  And  I  consider  they  have 
achieved  for  music  art  in  this  Duo' 
Art  Pianola  an  enduring  monu' 
ment  w^hose  magnitude  can 
scarcely  be  realized.' " 

/  have  read  this  interview  in  print, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  faithfully  it 
reflects  my  views. 


r    T 


A  Word  of  Description  of  THE  DUO^ART  PIAHOLA 


To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Senor 
Granados'  tribute  to  the  Duo-Art  Pianola, 
some  understanding  of  this  marvelous  in- 
strument is  necessary.  Briefly,  the  Duo- 
Art  Pianola  is  a  new  reproducing  piano. 
It  has  three  attributes. 

FIRST  — ^^  ^^  ^  regular  piano  for  hand 
playing    and    practice,     conven- 
tional   in    appearance    and    obtainable    in 
either    Grand    or    Upright    form. 

SECOND  ~~^^  *^  ^  regular  Pianola 
which  may  be  played  with 
ordinary  Pianola  music-rolls.  As  such  it 
offers  the  same  facilities  for  personal  expres- 
sion control  as  other  models  of  the  Pianola. 


As  it  is  electrically  driven,  however,  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  foot-pumping. 

"puTDT-)  — and  this  is  its  new  and  revo- 
lutionary feature.  It  re-creates 
from  special  music-rolls,  the  exact  perform- 
ances of  various  pianists  who  have  made 
record-rolls  for  it.  Obviously  the  import- 
ance of  this  great  new  feature  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  instrument  to  faithfully 
reproduce  musical  values  in  expressive- 
ness as  well  as  technique.  That  it  possesses 
this  ability  to  a  degree  positively  miracu- 
lous is  evidenced  by  the  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm of  the  great  musicians  who, 
like  Senor  Granados,  have  made  and  are 


making  record-rolls  for  it.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  such  famous  names  as 
Bauer,  Busoni,  Godowsky,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Saint-Saens,  Carreno,  Friedheim,  Damrosch, 
Laparra,  and  many  others. 

An  Invitation  to  You 

Only  those  who  actually  hear  the  Duo- 
Art  Pianola  are  in  a  position  to  correctly 
estimate  its  extraordinary  value  as  a  means 
of  entertainment,  personal  enjoyment, 
and  aesthetic  culture.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore cordially  invited  to  write  us  for  the 
address  of  our  nearest  representative.  He 
will  then  le  shown  this  wonderful  instru- 
ment without  importunity  to  purchase  it. 
Address  Dept.  K3. 


The  Duo-Art  Pianola  is  obtainable  in  the  following  well-known  pianos — the  STEINWAYj 
the  STECK,  the  STROUD  and  the  famous  WEBER.     Its  prices  range  from  $750  upward 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN    HALL,     NEW    YORK    CITY 
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Truck  Users  Consider 

60%  of  Service  Sales 

are  made  to  Service  Users 


Over  Kalf  our  sales  are  made  to  concerns 
who  are  already  owners  of  one  or  more 
Service  Motor  Trucks. 

These  big  growing  establishments— when 
they  reach  out  for  more  business  and  need 
more  hauling  equipment — get  additional 
Service  Trucks. 


Isn't  this  user  recommendation  vyrorth 
something  to  you  in  choosing  a  truck  for 
your  own  requirements? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sell  the  first  Service 
Truck,  but  the  subsequent  sales  are  due 
entirely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  truck  itself — 
not  to  salesmanship. 

Wo  r  m  Drive 

TRUCKS 

1—114—2— 3!^— 5  Ton  Models 


Service  Trucks  are  designed  and  built  to 
meet  the  hard  daily  grind  of  hauling  in 
every  line  of  business.  They  are  made  to 
withstand  the  unusual  requirements — the 
full  capacity  heavy  load — the  extra  long  haul 
and  at  a  minimum  maintenance  cost. 

Service  trucks  are  built  entirely  by  spe- 
cialists. We  make  nothing  else.  Our  ex- 
perienced engineers  know  the  difficulties  — 
the  stress  and  the  strains  of  haulage  in  rela- 
tion to  motor  propelled  vehicles. 

Any  Type  Body 

Service  Standardized  Trucks  are  equipped 
with  any  type  of  body  for  any  kind  of  haul- 
age. Service  represents  a  complete  line  for 
every  commercial  need. 

Whenever  desired  we  build  to  order  special 
bodies  to  meet  any  particular  requirement. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co.         1 1 

Chicago— 2807  Michigan  Ave. 


Each  unit  of  Service  Trucks  is  standard- 
ized —  the  best  the  world  produces.  In 
Service  Trucks  you  get  a  Buda  Motor — 
Timken  Axles  and  Bearings — Eiseman  Mag- 
neto— Ross  Steering  Gear — Long  Radiator — 
Brown-Lipe  Transmission. 

In  addition,  each  of  these  units  in  Service 
Trucks  is  20%  above  standard.  This  gives 
you  20%  more  reserve  power,  smoothness 
and  flexibility  that  is  available  when  an 
emergency  arises. 

Write  for  "Service  Manual" 

It  tells  which  type  of  truck  is  best  for  your 
business  —  how  to  reduce  hauling  expense, 
and  explains  the  full  possibilities  of  Service 
Trucks.  Every  executive  who  demands  effi- 
ciency should  read  this  book. 

1  Grand  St.     Wabash,  Indiana 

New  York— 228  West  58th  St. 


of  acquiring  funds  to  make  up  the  yearly 
deficit  of  the  Saranac  institution,  in  order 
that  cure  and  relief  might  be  offered  to 
those  of  limited  means.  The  book  is  a 
well-deserved  eulogy.  It  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  "beloved  physician"  who, 
when  asked  if  he  became  accustomed  to 
tragedy  so  that  it  lost  its  appeal,  answered 
sadly:  "Pity  as  an  emotion,  passes.  Pity 
as  a  motive,  remains." 

Moore,  Benjamin  Burges.  From  Moscow  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Being  the  Journal  of  a  Disenchanted 
Traveler  in  Turkestan  and  Persia.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  xx-450.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3  net. 

The  journey  described  here  in  journal- 
form  has  no  claim  to  interest  as  having  to 
do  with  the  war.  The  course  taken  was 
entirely  out  of  the  course  of  fighting  except 
where  it  crossed  the  line  of  the  Turkish 
drive  into  Persia — more  of  a  feint  than  a 
serious  effort.  The  account  is  of  interest 
mainly  as  linking  up  places  not  usually 
associated.  The  road  led  from  Moscow 
southeast  by  Samara  and  Orenburg  to  Tash- 
kend;  then  west  via  Samarkand,  Bukhara, 
Mero,  Askabad,  Mashhad,  and  Nishapur 
to  Teheran,  finally  southwest  by  Kashan 
and  Ispahan  to  Bushir.  The  first  part 
describes  the  cities  named  and  the  Russian 
steppes.  Thence  the  interest  is  both  pres- 
ent and  antiquarian,  since  the  route  was 
over  historic  ground.  As  for  the  present 
the  traveler  aw  much  of  interest,  but  a 
great  deal  that  was  depressing.  Ci\'iliza- 
tion,  Mr.  Moore  implies,  has  much  to  do 
before  these  lands  and  peoples  achieve  what 
seems  to  an  Occidental  the  reaUzation  of 
what  soil  and  opportunity  promise.  In- 
ertia lies  heavy  on  land  and  folk.  For  the 
past,  here  are  rephotographed,  among  the 
160  illustrations  of  the  book,  many  of  the 
monuments  presented  in  more  ambitious 
and  technically  archeological  records.  His- 
toric events  of  the  distant  past  are  alluded 
to,  and  contact  with  the  present  is  occa- 
sionally felicitously  made.  The  personal 
character  of  the  narrative,  with  the  various 
adventures  of  travel  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  or  of  the  entourage,  carries 
one  along  pleasantly,  in  spite  of  the  neces- 
sarily "disenchanting"  revelations  con- 
cerning countries  and  peoples.  The  book 
is  interesting  and  informing. 

Nearing,  Scott,  Ph.D.  Anthracite:  An  In- 
stance of  Natural  Resource  Monopoly.  Pp.  251. 
Philadelphia:    The  John  C.  Winston  Company.     $1  net. 

"This  little  book  is  not  a  general  study," 
says  its  author  in  his  preface.  It  does  not 
aim  to  "set  forth  any  new  hj'potheses,  but 
rather  to  explain  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant phases  of  modern  economic  Ufe"  as 
they  apply  to  one  industry,  localized  in  one 
corner  of  one  State."  Dr.  Nearing  begins 
his  own  summary  of  his  argument  by  as- 
serting: "Monopoly  is  on  trial  in  the 
United  States."  What  the  verdict  will  be, 
in  his  opinion,  is  indicated  by  a  further 
statement:  "Wherever  it  appears,  monop- 
oly leads  to  certain  w^ell-defined  ends  that 
are  evidently  in  conflict  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  society."  Declaring  "that  the 
business-world  is  being  rapidly  transformed 
from  a  competitive  to  a  cooperative  basis," 
Dr.  Nearing  says:  "There  is  no  chance 
that  this  generation  waH  go  back  to  the 
competitive  regime  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century."  Opposing  ownership  as  ha\ing 
in  it  "the  seeds  of  monopoly,"  he  reaches 
these  conclusions:  "The  time  seems  to 
have  come  when  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  the  Government  shall  take 
over  the  anthracite  coal-tields  and  sell 
antliracite  to  the  American  people  at 
cost.  .  .  .  The  change  which  seems  most 
likely   to   benefit   both   workers  and   cou- 
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sumers  is  an  economic  reorganization  that 
will  make  the  community  the  owner  and 
director  of  the  anthracite-field  and  of  its 
administration."  Between  his  opening 
statements  and  these  conclusions  he  puts 
in  array  a  mass  of  figures  concerning  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal — its  prices, 
its  profits,  the  wages  of  miners,  etc.  Dr. 
Nearing  was  dropt  from  the  faculty  of 
Pennsylvania  University  a  few  months  ago 
for  teaching  what  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  powers  behind  it.  If  those  powers  in- 
cluded coal-magnates,  this  further  quota- 
tion from  him,  in  his  chapter  on  "Wages," 
may  shed  some  light  on  the  objections  to 
what  he  taught:  "The  wages  paid  by  the 
anthracite  industry  to  a  great  body  of  its 
workers  are  inadequate  to  provide  health, 
efficiency,  and  decency  for  a  moderate- 
sized  family.  They  are  even  more  in- 
adequate when  they  are  considered  fi-om 
the  standpoint  of  up-to-date  business- 
practise." 

Morgan,  Dick  T.     Land  Credits:     A  Plea  for 

the  American  Farmer.  Pp.  297.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  book  gives  its 
author's  reason  for  writing  it — "There  is 
a  crisis  in  land-credit  legislation  I"  In  his 
preface,  Mr.  Morgan  says:  "Primarily 
my  object  in  writing  'Land  Credits'  is  to 
serve  my  constituents  who  have  trusted 
and  honored  me,  and  to  aid  the  great  young 
State  which  I  am  proud  in  part  to  repre- 
sent." His  State  is  Oklahoma,  and  he 
represents  it  in  the  National  Congress. 
Disappointed  in  the  recommendations  of 
two  commissions  which  went  abroad  to 
study  rural  credits,  believing  that  Congress 
should  not  enact  into  law  either  of  the 
three  bills  which  came-  into  shape  as  results 
of  that  study,  Mr.  Morgan  employed  his 
vacation,  beginning  Avith  the  adjournment 
of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  and  continuing 
until  the  present  Congress  assembled,  in 
preparing  this  work.  Its  basis  is  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  agricultural  industry,  and 
the  meagerness  of  credit  accorded  thereto, 
as  compared  with  other  interests.  "Our 
farmers,"  he  says,  "have  been  compelled 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  has 
been  paid  by  those  engaged  in  other  in- 
dustries. This  has,  in  effect,  placed  an 
annual  tax  of  immense  proportions  upon 
agriculture,  imposed  upon  our  farming 
population  unnecessary  and  unjust  bur- 
dens and  hardships,  retarded  the  expansion 
of  agriculture,  our  greatest  industry,  and 
thus  held  back  the  growth  of  our  country, 
reduced  its  wealth,  and  weakened  the 
fabric  of  our  National  Government."  In 
his  contention  against  the  biUs  now  under 
legislative  consideration,  and  for  the  better 
system,  as  he  asserts,  which  he  advocates, 
Mr.  Morgan  masses  a  great  an-ay  of  infor- 
mation about  Adequate  Credit,  Inadequacy 
of  Reserved  Fund,  Multiplicity  of  Bond- 
Issuing  Banks,  Interest,  and  Government 
Aid.  This  last,  he  says,  "was  the  rock 
upon  which  rural-credit  legislation  stranded 
in  the  Sixty-tliird  Congress."  The  ques- 
tion of  Governmental  Aid,  he  urges,  should 
be  wisely  studied,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
so  that  a  conclusion  may  be  reached  "fair 
to  the  farmers  and  just  to  the  non-farmers, 
and  that  will  give  to  agriculture  the  proper 
aid,  without  injury  to  other  industries, 
and  that,  in  the  end,  will  contribute  most 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  all  classes." 

Brooke,  Rupert.    Letters  from  America.    Preface 

by  Henry  James.  Pp.  180.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

As  a  country  we  are  not  —  nowadays, 
at  least  —  unduly  concerned  as  to  the 
impressions    we    may    make  on    a    young 


Progress 


~-« 


PROGRESS  depends 
upon  transportation. 
The  past  decade  of  the 
world's  history  has  seen 
no  development  more 
important  than  that  of 
the  gasoline  motor.  To- 
day it  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces 
in  our  civilization. 

raniimnial 
Motors 

The  wonderful  automobile 
business  is  striking  evidence 
of  this  progress.  The  mil- 
lions of  pleasure  and  com- 
mercial cars  already  built 
and  the  many  millions  more 
soon  to  come  into  being,  all 
owe  their  existence  to  the 
gasoline  motor. 

Among  the  companies 
that  produce  these  cars  and 
trucks,  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  use  one  or  more 
models  of  the"  Continental 
Motor.  In  this  most  pro- 
gressive of  industries,  it  is 
highly  significant  that  these 
manufacturers  easily  main- 
tain their  enviable  position 
in  the  very  front  ranks. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CO. 

Factories:  Detroit,  Muskegon 
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When  Mother 

Needs  Help 

E^•er3•  mother  of  twins  who  has 
enough  milk  for  one  baby  only,  faces 
a  serious  feeding  problem.  It  is  advis- 
able to  give  each  baby  three  breast 
feedings  daily,  supplementing  these 
with  three  bottle  feedings — for  a  little 
mother's  milk  is  better  than  none. 

Thousands  of  mothers  who  could  not  ^ 
nurse  their  babies  have  brought  them  y\'i 
safely  through  the  dangerous  first  year  ^y 
with  ^C 


Condensed 
MILK 

THE  ORIGINAL  ' 

For  nearly  sixty  years  "Eagle 
Uraud  "  has  been  successfully  used  as  a 
l)al)y  food.  Made  of  rich,  carefully 
selected  milk  from  healthy  cows,  it  is 
a  pure  food  for  babies.  The  most ', 
delicate  baby  stomack  digests  it  easily. 
For  feeding  —  just  add  the  right 
amount  to  freshly  boiled  water  cooled  i 
to  feeding  temperature. 

"Eagle   Brand"   received   the  onlj 
Grand   Prize   awarded   on   condensed 
milk  at  the  recent  San  Francisco  Ex-  ; 
position. 

"Eagle  Brand"  is  pure,  rich  milk — 
not  only  a  food  for  babies  but  an 
everj-day  household  necessity.  Try 
it  in  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  ice-cream, 
muffins,  tea  biscuits.  It  gives  a  won- 
derful fiavor  to  coffee,  tea  or  chocolate. 

BORDEN'S 

Condensed  Milk  Co. 

"Leaders  of 

Quality" 

New  York 

Established  1857 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

108  Hudson  Street,  New  York 
Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked: 

"TIIK  IMPOUTANT  Bl'SINENS  OF  I1KIN« 

A  MOTIIKR,"  which  tells  me  how  to 

keep  mv  baby  well. 
"BAIIVS    IIIOORAPIIV,"  to    record   the 

events  of  his  babyhood. 
......  ."IIOIIDKN'S   RECII'KS.-  which  tell  how 

to  improve  my  cooking. 


\.|'ir,- 


Englishman  who  visits  ns  for  the  first 
lime,  but  Henry  James  tells  us,  in  liis 
prefaoe  to  the  present  book,  that  its 
author  was  an  unusual  yoimg  man.  His 
tribute  to  the  poet,  now  made  poignantly 
famous  by  his  death  in  the  war.  is  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  volume's  charm 
and  appeal.  Rupert  Brooke  was  "young, 
happy,  radiant,  extraordinarily  endowed, 
and  irresistibly  attaching."  "He  exprest 
us  all,  at  the  highest  tide  of  our  actuaUty, 
and  was  the  creature  of  a  freedom  restricted 
only  by  that  condition  of  his  blinding 
youth,  which  we  accept  on  the  whole  with 
gratitude  and  relief."  Born  at  Rugby  in 
1887,  the  son  of  a  house-master,  he  became 
a  precocious  youth  of  whom  the  most 
charmed  and  conclusive  description  was, 
"that  no  young  man  had  ever  so  naturally 
taken  on  under  the  pressm-e  of  hfe  the 
poetic  natiu"e,  and  shaken  it  so  free  of 
every  encumbrance  by  simply  wearing  it 
as  he  wore  his  complexion  or  his  outline." 
Four  books  only  are  left  of  his  work,  for 
early  in  the  war  he  became  a  prey  to  blood- 
poison,  after  giving  his  life  to  his  country's 
need.  His  letters  from  America  give  im- 
pressions of  New  York,  Boston,  Harvard, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Niagara  Falls,  and  the 
Prairies,  and  show  keen  intelligence,  poetic 
expression,  and  artistic  power  of  selection, 
but  he  had  an  idea  that  most  Americans 
go  about  in  shirt-sleeves  and  say  "wal." 

Herrick,  Robert.  The  World  Decision.  Pp.  253. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Miflflin  Company. 
$1.25. 

Readers  wiU  agree  as  to  the  literary 
merit  of  Mr.  Herrick's  war-book,  his  facil- 
ity of  expression,  and  his  command  of  force- 
ful English,  but  only  sympathizers  with  the 
Allied  cause,  with  complete  indifference  to 
the  "other  side,"  could  rest  absolutely  con- 
tent with  his  verdicts  on  events  of  the  last 
two  years.  The  work  contains  three  parts : 
I,  Italy,  her  hesitation,  awakening,  and 
final  decision;  II,  France,  her  suffering,  her 
wounds,  and  her  achievements;  III,  Amer- 
ica and  her  lessons  learned  and  to  be  learned 
from  the  war.  Mr.  Herrick  ascribes  Italy's 
hesitancy  in  joining  the  belligerents  to  inner 
political  corruption,  under  German  influ- 
ence, and  her  final  decision  to  the  stirring 
appeal  of  D'Annunzio  for  native  pride 
and  idealism,  altho  he  acknowledges  that 
D'Annunzio  is  considered  a  decadent  and 
degenerate  poet  who  had  left  his  own  coun- 
try to  live  in  Paris.  One  has  to  read  with- 
out thought  to  believe  his  statement  that 
the  German  race  ' '  make  a  cult  of  inhuman- 
ity," and  are  more  bloody  and  cruel  than 
the  "Latin  race,"  especially  when  memory 
takes  us  back  to  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  he  is  more  con- 
vincing when  he  discusses  the  Green,  White, 
Yellow,  and  Orange  books,  of  which  he  says: 
"Nations  do  not  go  to  war  for  the  reasons 
assigned  to  them.  The  blanks  between  the 
lines  of  these  diplomatic  briefs  are  often 
more  significant  than  the  printed  words." 
For  France  he  has  only  words  of  i)raise  for 
her  spirit,  her  achievements,  her  patiently 
born  suffering,  and  her  rapid  learning  of 
Germany's  lesson  of  organization  and  effi- 
ciency. If  Mr.  Herrick  knew  Germany 
and  the  Germans  as  well  as  he  does  the 
French  from  actual  experiences,  instead  of 
hearsay,  he  might  not  designate  them,  as 
he  does,  as  "Barbarians,"  for  whom  he 
has  only  words  of  contempt,  wholesale 
condemnation,  and  a  verdict  of  comph^le 
annihilation. 

And  yet  the  pro-Ally  wall  be  delighted 
at  Mr.  Herrick's  sweeping  assertion  of 
French  gains   and   ultimate   victory,   and 


will  echo  and  repeat  the  scathing  and  scan- 
dalous tales  of  atrocities  and  inhuman 
and  barbaric  deeds  of  these  German.;  from 
whom  France  has  "learned  her  lesson." 

The  author's  summing  up  of  America's 
part  in  all  this — what  she  has  done  and 
ought  to  do — leads  him  to  say  some  pretty 
hard  things  about  President  Wilson's  policy 
and  the  character  of  American  youth — words 
to  be  endured,  indorsed,  or  repudiated  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  reader.  We 
are  not  yet  sure  of  the  world-decision,  but 
Mr.  Herrick's  decision  is,  that  Germany  is 
all  wrong,  brutal,  and  lustful  and  barbaric; 
France  is  all  right,  a  land  of  ideal  and 
loyal  patriotism;  England  is  a  lamentable 
spectacle  of  inefficiency;  Russia  a  chari- 
table nation  without  *' predatory  desires"; 
and  America  is  dangerously  hesitating  at 
the  crossroads.  His  plea  is  that  we  should 
support  the  Allies  and  "make  oiu-s  a  Latin 
rather  than  a  Teutonic  world." 

Martin,  Arthur  Anderson.  A  Surgeon  in 
Khaki.  Illustrated.  Pp.  279.  New  York  and 
London:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1915.     $3. 

Dr.  Martin,  a  New  Zealander  with  war- 
experience  in  South  Africa,  joined  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  records,  in  these  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  his  impressions  of  those 
days  in  1914  when  the  British  Army  fought 
"so  stubbornly"  in  France  and  Flanders. 
The  narrative  has  the  attraction  and  value 
of  personal  experiences  and  testimony. 
It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  partizanship 
only  natural  to  a  British  surgeon  in  the 
war.  It  includes  experiences  at  Havre, 
Harfleur,  on  the  Marne  and  Aisne,  and  La 
Bassee,  and  Ypres.  It  gives  an  insight  into 
the  daily  Ufe  of  Red-Cross  workers,  their 
opportunities,  difficulties,  and  adherence 
to  duty  tlirough  hocrible  vicissitudes.  Dr. 
Martin  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  nurses 
and  others  who  worked  under  his  direction. 
He  also  speaks  highly  of  the  French  gen- 
eral and  soldier,  but  unconsciously  ar- 
raigns England  for  lack  of  method,  system, 
and  executive  direction  when  troops  were 
to  be  moved,  and  especially  for  confusion 
and  unnecessary  mistakes  when  the  medi- 
cal department  was  organized  and  hospital- 
supplies  were  transported. 

Robinson,    Charles   Mulford.     City   Planning. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  344.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Town-planning,  we  are  told,  "is  the  art 
of  laying  out  cities  to  serve  the  business 
requirements,  convenience,  health,  and 
comfort  of  the  public."  It  guides  the 
growth  of  a  village  or  city  ' '  in  conformity 
with  a  scientific  design."  "It  adapts  the 
physical  form  of  the  city  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  its  parts."  Behind  towTi-planning 
are  "the  deepest  and  most  permanent  in- 
stincts of  mankind — the  desire  for  order, 
for  health,  and  for  beauty."  These  quo- 
tations will  indicate  the  motive  behind 
Mr.  Robinson's  Swriting.  His  long -con- 
tinued study  on  this  subject  makes  his  words 
and  suggestions  practical  and  serviceable. 
He  does  not  theorize,  but  discusses  the 
adornment  of  a  city,  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  its  peoi)le,  and  rational  methods 
of  street-platting.  The  reader  will  be  sur- 
prized and  imprest  by  the  variety  of 
l)oints  made  in  regard  to  the  widtli  and 
location  of  streets,  and  the  foresight  and 
necessary  legislation  which  should  be  con- 
cerned in  the  laying  out  of  a  city.  There 
is  nothing  dry  alxnit  the  book.  It  is  full  of 
vital  revelations  about  things  that  we  take 
too  much  for  granted.  A  general  reading 
of  such  a  book  would  result  in  a  nu>re  gen- 
erous interest  in  municipal  improvement. 
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A  new  material  has  come 
into  the  world 

Cjlass   aisnes  for   oaking 


By  means  of  this  modem  discovery  food  is  now  baked 
in  transparent  glass  dishes  so  durable  that  the  hottest  oven 
will  not  break  them;  and  which  transmits  heat  so  perfectly 
that  food  bakes  faster,  bakes  more  uniformly,  holds  the 
flavor  better  and  is  never  burned. 

Arte  hahing  can  he  seen  right  through   the  dish 

This  practically  does  away  with  guess-work,  and  insures 

better  results. 

The   quick  baking   saves    time  and   fuel.      It  makes  a 

noticeable  difference  in  your  gas  bill  where  gas  is  used. 

The  same  Pyrex  dish  may  be  used  both  for  baking  and  serving, 
as  Pyrex  dishes  either  with  or  without  silver  mountings  are  decidedly 
attractive  on  the  table. 

Pyrex  dishes  do  not  chip,  craze  nor  flake — thus  eliminating  a 
serious  danger.  They  do  not  absorb  grease  nor  odors.  They  are 
not  affected  by  acids  nor  alkalis.  They  are  tough  and  stand  rough 
handling.  They  are  easily  washed  as  food  does  not  stick  nor  bum 
on,  and  every  speck  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  use  of  Pyrex  dishes  insures  a  sense  of  positive  and  delight- 
ftil  cleanliness  and  a  complete  satisfaction  impossible  by  any  other 
means.     This  is  the  ideal  way. 


Petite 
Marmite 


Pie  plate 


Casserole 

— silver 

mounted 


gratin 
dish 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 


("FIRE-GLASS") 


for  Baking 


A  large  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  the 
Ramekins  at  12/^c  to  the  large  Casserole  at  $2- 

Suitable  mountings  are  now  obtainable  through  dealers. 

Ask  your  department,  china  or  hardware  store  to  get  these 
Pyrex  Glass  Dishes  for  you — or  write  to  any  of  the  following  stores 
and  they  will  supply  you. 


Loaf  cake  or 
bread  dish 


Gimbel  Bros.,  Lewis  &  Conger,  New  York;  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  Gimbel  Bros.,  Wright,  Tyndale  &  Van  Roden, 
Philadelphia;  Famous  &  Barr,  St.  Louis;  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Graham  &  Streeter,  Boston;  Emporium,  San  Francisco;  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans;  Hochschild,  Kohn,  Baltimore;  Frederick 
Loeser,  Brooklyn;  Wm.  Hengerer,  Buffalo;  John  Shillito,  Cin- 
cinnati; Geo.  H.  Bowman,  Cleveland;  Schoedinger-Marr, 
Columbus;  Rike-Kumler,  Dayton;  Denver  D.  G.  Co.,  Denver; 
Harris- Emery,  Des  Moines;  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit;  H.  C.  Meacham, 
Fort  Worth;  Brown  &  Thompson,  Hartlord;  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indian- 
apolis; Emery-Bird-Thayer,  Kansas  City;  Bullock's,  Los  Angeles; 
Stewart  D.  G.  Co.,  Louisville;  Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee;  L. 
S.  Donaldson,  Minneapolis;  Lebeck  Bros.,  Nashville;  L.  Bam- 
berger, Newark;  Edward  Malley,  New  Haven ;  Kerr  D.  G.  Co., 
Oklahoma  City;  Orchard  &  Wilhelm,  Omaha;  Quackenbush, 
Paterson;  Block  &  Kuhl,  Peoria;  Joseph  Home,  Pittsburgh;  Oldi, 
Wortman  &  King,  Portland;  Shepard  Co.,  Providence;  Dives, 
Pomeroy  &  Stewart,  Reading;  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond; 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester;  Keith-O'Brien,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle;  Crescent,  Spokane;  Schune- 
mann  &  Evans,  St.  Paul;  Dey  Bros.,  Syracuse;  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.,  Vancouver;  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington;  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg;   Clark-Sawyer,  Worcester. 


r"^ 


Two  quart 
casserole 


CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

Estatlisked  1868  CORNING,  N.  Y. 
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I       FOR  TEETH  AND  BREATH 

\     "Leaves  that  clean,  cool  ARCTIC 
I        feeling    on  your  teeth  and  gums !  " 

!  Not  Only  a  Wonderful  | 

I  Tooth  Cleanser^  But—   \ 

It  Fights  Pyorrhea 

(Riggs  Disease) 

YOU'VE  heard  of  Sozodont 
for  years  (it's  64  years  old) 
as  a  delightful  efficient  denti- 
frice. Today  it  is  more  than  that. 
For  Sozodont  now  contains 
Emetine  and  its  associated  alka- 
loid— the  great  discovery  dental 
science  is  using  to  check  the 
ravages  of  Pyorrhea. 

In  Pyorrhea,  you  hardly  ever  recog- 
nize the  symptoms  until  far  advanced, 
for  it  enters  your  gums  silently,  pain- 
lessly. 

Therefore,  watch  for  these  liitle 
warnings  which  may  be  Pyorrhea: 
Loose  teeth.  Tender  inflamed  gums. 
Gums  that  bleed  after  brushing. 

And  fight  the  Pyorrhea  menace. 
Brush  your  teeth  daily  with  Sozodont. 
Feel  the  cool,  clean,  refreshing  sensa- 
tion it  gives.  And  know  that,  besides, 
it  is  preserving  the  enamel;  attacking 
germs  on  teeth  and  gums;' destroying 
lactic  acid,  and  fighting  Pyorrhea. 

Stiirt  the  whole  family  using 
Sozodont  today.  All  good  druggists 
sell  it.  For  4c  we  will  send  you  gen- 
erous sample  of  Sozodont  paste,  pow- 
der or  liquid — state  which  two  you 
prefer. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

201  Washington  Street  New  York 

Sozodont  Paste,  Powder  or  Liquid,  2Sc.    Each 
contains  Emetine  and  its  Associated  Alkaloid 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

* 


CURRENT  POETRY 


^BRIGHT 
LIGHT! 

and  just  where  you  want  it 

That's  what  the  DIXIE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  LAMP  gives  you.  Stand 
it  on  your  desk;  clamp  it  on  your  bed  as 
you  lie  down  to  read;  or  when  shaving 
clamp  it  on  your  mirror. 


DIXIE      <?«%  CA 
Portable      ^/•OV 
Electric  Lamp 


Your  cliocl(  or  money  ordor  today  will  lirinpr  hy  parcel  post 
(insureil)  the  lieautifiil  Dixie  Lninirin  linish  lirass.  nickel,  pol- 
ished or  oxidized  c/ipi>er  finiNli  at  $2.50;  or  in  peri. id  wood  fin- 
ishes for  milady's  dnssinK  tahle  at  $4.00.  Hotii  have  X-foot 
sdk  covered  wiri'  and  arc  sent  you  rcndv  to  attach.  Money  re- 
fuodiMl  if  you  do  not  finci  Uinip  an  repres  .itvd. 
(.ooperative  Spetlalty  Co.,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


NOT  even  the  poet  who  created  the 
phrase  ha.s  been  governed  more 
thorouglily  by  the  principle  that  "the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man"  than  has 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  The  heart  of 
man,  the  mind  of  man,  the  soul  of  man — ■ 
are  the  things  which  exclusively  interest 
him.  Mr.  Robinson  states  questions 
rather  than  answers  them;  he  exhibits 
humanity,  but  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
it.  He  has  been  called  a  realistic  poet 
by  people  who  are  fond  of  labels,  but  the 
important  thing  about  him  is  that  he  is  a 
poet,  a  creative  artist,  whose  unsenti- 
mental and  yet  sympathetic  portraits  of 
mankind  are  illuminated  with  that  magic 
glow  which  the  world  associates  with 
what  it  calls  genius.  Mr.  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite  and  other  authoritative  critics 
consider  him  the  greatest  American  poet 
of  our  time.  From  his  new  book,  "The 
Man  Against  the  Sky"  (The  Macmillan 
Company),  we  take  this  spiritual  portrait 
of  a  perplexing  philanthropist.  With  every 
reading,  this  poem  becomes  more  significant 
and  compelling. 

FLAMMONDE 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robin.son 

The  man  Flammonde,  from  God  knows  where. 
With  firm  address  and  foreign  air, 
With  news  of  nations  in  liis  talk 
And  something  royal  in  his  walk, 
With  glint  of  iron  in  his  eyes. 
But  never  doubt,  nor  yet  surorize. 
Appeared,  and  stayed,  and  held  his  head 
As  one  by  kings  accredited. 

Erect,  with  his  alert  repose 
About  him,  and  about  his  clothes. 
He  pictured  aU  tradition  hears 
Of  what  we  owe  to  fifty  years. 
His  cleansing  heritage  of  ta-ste 
Paraded  neither  want  nor  waste; 
And  what  he  needed  for  his  fee 
To  live,  he  borrowed  graciously. 


He  never  told  us  what  he  was, 
Or  what  mischance,  or  other  cause. 
Had  banished  him  from  better  days 
To  play  the  Prince  of  Castaways. 
Meanwhile  he  played  surpassing  well 
A  part,  for  most,  unplayable; 
In  fine,  one  pauses,  half  afraid 
To  say  for  certain  that  he  played. 

For  that,  one  may  as  well  forego 
Conviction  as  to  yes  or  no; 
Nor  can  I  say  just  how  intense 
Would  then  have  been  the  difference 
To  several,  who,  having  striven 
In  vain  to  get  what  he  was  given. 
Would  see  the  stranger  taken  on 
By  friends  not  easy  to  be  won. 

Moreover,  many  a  malcontent 
He  soothed  and  foimd  miiniflcent; 
His  courtesy  beguiled  and  foiled 
Suspicion  that  his  years  were  .soiled ; 
His  mien  distinguished  any  crowd. 
His  credit  strengthened  when  he  bow("d ; 
And  women,  young  and  old,  wore  fond 
Of  looking  at  the  man  Flammonde. 


Tliore  was  a  woman  in  oiu-  town 
On  whom  the  fashion  was  to  frown; 
But  wliile  our  talk  renewed  the  tinge 
Of  a  long-faded  scarlet  fringe. 
The  man  Flammonde  saw  none  of  that, 
.\nd  what  he  saw  we  wondt^red  at — 
That  none  of  us  In  h(>r  distrivss 
Could  hide  or  find  oiu"  littleness. 


There  was  a  boy  that  all  agreed 

Had  shut  within  him  the  rare  seed 

Of  learning.     We  could  understand, 

But  none  of  us  could  Uft  a  hand. 

The  man  Flammonde  appraised  the  youth. 

And  told  a  few  of  us  the  truth ; 

And  thereby,  for  a  little  gold, 

A  flowered  future  was  unrolled. 

There  were  two  citizens  who  fought 
For  years  and  years,  and  over  naught; 
They  made  life  awkward  for  their  fi  lends. 
And  shortened  their  own  dividends. 
The  man  Flammonde  said  wliat  was  wrong 
Should  be  made  right;  nor  was  it  long 
Before  they  were  again  in  Une, 
And  had  each  other  in  to  dine. 

And  these  I  mention  are  but  four 
Of  many  out  of  many  more. 
So  much  for  them.     But  what  of  him — 
So  firm  in  every  look  and  limb? 
What  smaU  satanic  sort  of  kink 
Was  in  his  brain?     What  broken  link 
Withheld  him  from  the  destinies 
That  came  so  near  to  being  his? 

What  was  he,  when  we  came  to  .sift 
His  meaning,  and  to  take  the  drift 
Of  incommunicable  ways 
That  make  us  ponder  while  we  praise? 
Why  was  it  that  his  charm  revealed 
Somehow  the  surface  of  a  shield? 
What  was  it  that  we  never  caught? 
What  was  he,  and  what  was  he  not? 

How  much  it  was  of  him  we  met 
We  can  not  ever  know ;  nor  yet 
Shall  all  he  gave  us  quite  atone 
For  what  was  his,  and  his  alone; 
Nor  need  we  now,  since  he  knew  best. 
Nourish  an  etliical  imrest: 
Rarely  at  once  wiU  Nature  give 
The  power  to  be  Flammonde  and  live. 

We  can  not  know  how  much  we  leani 
From  those  who  never  wUl  return. 
Until  a  flash  of  unforeseen 
Remembrance  falls  on  what  has  been. 
We've  each  a  darkening  hiU  to  climb; 
And  this  is  why.  from  time  to  time 
In  Tilbury  Town,  we  look  beyond 
Horizons  for  the  man  Flammonde. 


Here  is  a  poem  more  whimsical  in 
expression,  but  no  less  serious  in  theme. 
The  situation  described  could  be  made  into 
literature  by  no  living  poet  except  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  it  could  be  presented  in 
prose  by  no  writer  except  Katherine 
Fullerton  Gerould. 

OLD  KING  COLE 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

In  Tilbiu^'  Town  did  Old  King  Cole 

A  wise  old  age  anticipate, 
Desiring,  with  liis  pipe  and  bowl. 

No  Khan's  extravagant  estate. 
No  crown  annoyed  liis  honest  head. 

No  fiddlers  three  were  called  or  ntH'^ded ; 
For  two  disastrous  heirs  instead 

Made  music  more  than  ever  thrtH»  did. 

Bereft  of  h(>r  with  whom  liis  life 

Was  harmony  without  a  flaw. 
He  took  no  other  for  a  wife. 

Nor  sighed  for  any  that  ho  saw: 
And  if  he  doubted  his  two  sons. 

.\nd  heirs.  .Ui>xis  and  Evander. 
He  might  have  btxMi  a*;  doubtful  once 

Of  Robert  Bums  and  Alexander. 

Alexis,  in  his  early  youth. 

Began  to  steal — from  old  ;uid  young. 
I-ikewjse  Kvander,  and  the  tnitli 

Was  like  a  bad  taste  on  his  tongue. 
Born  tliievivs  and  liars,  their  aJTair 

Sot^mtxi  only  to  bi>  tarwHi  with  evil — 
Th<>  mast  insufferable  pair 

Of  .scamps  that  v\ov  cliocrerl  the  lievil. 
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Homebuilding 

stimulates  a  desire 
for  the  beautiful  that  prompts 
the  selection  of  Luxeberry 
White  Enamel  and  Liquid 
Granite. 


Luxeberry  White  Enamel 
—  lasting,  washable,  beautiful 
— can  also  be  modified  to  the 
newer  tones  of  ivory  and 
French  gray  in  either  brilliant 
or  dull  effects. 

Liquid  Granite  Floor 

Varnish  is  the  great  general 
purpose  finish.  It  is  water- 
proof, wear  resisting  and 
suitable  for  all  interiors. 

yjrite  for  interesting  book 
on  wood  finishing. 

BERRY  BROTHERC 
^rld's  Large5t\^rnish>faker«»^ 

Established  1858 


Factories :      Detroit,   .   Walkerville, 
San  Francisco 
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"What!     My  Car?" 

**Yes !  Skidded — and  it's  up  to  you.  You  failed  to  provide 
the  chauffeur  wilh  Tire  Chains.  Only  good  luck  saved  your 
wife  from  paying  the  supreme  penalty  for  your  negligence. 
She's  on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  painfully  injured,  but  the 
doctor  thinks  she'll  pull  through.  You'd  better  hurry  to  the 
hospital  and  then  report  to  Headquarters". 


How  strange  it  is  that  disaster 
must  come  to  some  men  before 
they  realize  that  all  makes  and 
types  of  tires  will  skid  on  wet  pave- 
ments and  muddy  roads  when  not 
equipped  with  Chains. 

These  men  do  not  appreciate, 
until  too  late,  that  by  failing  to 
provide    Weed    Anti-Skid    Chains 


they  expose  their  families  to  injury 
and  death. 

The  time  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents is  before  they  happen.  Don't 
wait  until  after  the  first  skid.  Put 
Weed  Chains  on  all  four  tires  at 
the  first  indication  of  slippery  going 
and  you  will  have  quadruple  pro- 
tection against  injury,  death,  car 
damage  and  law  suits. 


Weed  Chains  are  Sold  for  All  Tires  b^  Dealers  Everywhere 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  GO.  Inc..  BR!  DGEPORT,  CONN 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

iln  Canada-DOMINION  CHAIN  CO.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 
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HUMOROUS    HITS 


and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience,  by  Gx-enville  Kleiser.  Latest  and  best 
selections,  including:  old  favorites.  Gives  practical  suggestions  on 
delivery,  voice-training,  etc.  Cloth.  326  pp.  $1.00  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGKALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


The  Church,  The  People  and  The  Age 

Edited  by  Robert  Scott  and  George  William  Gilmore 
Editors  of  The  Homiletic  Review 


A  uniQUe  and  remarkable  book,  presenting  in  their  own 
words  the  views  of  105  eminent  leaders  of  modern  thought 
in  widely  divergent  fields  regarding  some  of  the  vital  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  Church.  Tliese  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  questions:  (1)  Why 
are  so  many  people  indifferent  to^tlie  Church  ?  (2)  To  what 
fundamentals  should  church  members  be  asked  to  subscribe? 
(3)  What  should  be  the  basis  and  direction  of  religious 
thinking  in  view  of  our  present  day  Tcnowledge  and  trend  of 
thought?  This  collection  of  statements,  by  sheer  weight  of 
the  authorities  represented,  hasall  the  valueof  anecunitJ  ical 
conference.  Every  man  interested  in  the  religious  outlook 
owes  it  to  himself  to  read  this  book.  8vo,  Cloth,  573  pp. 
13.00;  by  maU  13.25. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  tiling  to 
patent.      Protect 
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lycos 
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trustworthy 

THERMOMETERS 

for  every  purpose 


mylcr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

lure's  aJ^roiorXty^Thrrinoineter  for  Every  Purpose 


The  world  went  on,  their  fame  went  on. 

And  they  wont  on — from  bad  to  worse; 
Till,  goaded  hot  with  nothing  done. 

And  each  aecoutcred  with  a  curse. 
The  friends  of  Old  King  Cole,  by  twos. 

And  fours,  and  sevens,  and  elevens. 
Pronounced  unalt«^rable  views 

Of  doings  that  were  not  of  heaven's. 

And  having  learned  again  whereby 

Their  baleful  zeal  had  come  about. 
King  Cole  met  many  a  wrathful  eye 

So  kindly  that  its  wrath  went  out — 
Or  partly  out.     Say  what  they  would. 

He  seemed  the  more  to  court  their  candor; 
But  never  told  what  kind  of  good 

Was  in  Alexis  and  Evander. 

And  Old  King  Cole,  with  many  a  puff 

That  haloed  liis  urbanity. 
Would  smoke  till  he  had  smoked  enough. 

And  listen  most  attentively. 
He  beamed  as  with  an  inward  light 

That  had  the  Lord's  assurance  in  it; 
.   And  once  a  man  was  there  all  night. 

Expecting  something  every  minute. 

But  whether  from  too  little  thought. 

Or  too  much  fealty  to  the  bowl, 
A  dim  reward  was  all  he  got 

For  sitting  up  with  Old  King  Cole. 
"Tho  mine,"  the  father  mused  aloud, 

"Are  not  the  sons  I  would  have  chosen, 
Shall  I,  less  evilly  endowed. 

By  their  infirmity  be  frozen? 

"They'll  have  a  bad  end,  I'll  agree, 

But  I  was  never  bom  to  groan; 
For  I  can  see  what  I  can  see, 

And  I'm  accordingly  alone. 
With  open  heart  and  open  door, 

I  love  my  friends,  I  like  my  neighbors; 
But  if  I  try  to  tell  you  more. 

Your  doubts  will  overmatch  my  labors. 

"This  pipe  would  never  make  me  calm. 

Tills  bowl  my  grief  would  never  drown. 
For  grief  like  mine  there  is  no  balm 

In  Oilead,  or  in  Tilbury  Town. 
And  if  I  see  what  I  can  see, 

I  know  not  any  way  to  blind  it; 
Nor  more  if  any  way  may  be 

For  you  to  grope  or  fly  to  find  it. 

"  There  may  be  room  for  ruin  yet. 

And  ashes  for  a  wasted  love; 
Or,  like  One  whom  you  may  forget, 

I  may  have  meat  you  know  not  of. 
And  if  I'd  rather  live  than  weep 

Meanwliile,  do  you  find  that  surprizing? 
Why,  ble.ss  my  soul,  the  man's  asleep! 

That's  good.    The  sim  will  soon  be  rising." 

Of  all  living  poets,  perhaps  the  one  least 
similar  to  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  is 
Walter  de  la  Mare.  Mr.  de  la  Mare  seems 
to  be  indifferent  to  contemporary  human- 
ity; his  concern  is  chiefly  -with  the  abnormal 
and  the  supernatm-al.  Here  is  the  title- 
poem  from  his  new  volume,  "The  Listeners, 
and  Other  Poems"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
It  demonstrates  his  extraordinary  power  of 
creating  atmosphere,  especially  an  at- 
mosphere of  terror.  Those  who  like  the 
short  stories  of  Algernon  Blackwood  can 
not  fail  to  enjoy  the  poems  of  Walter 
de  la  Mare. 

THE  LISTENERS 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare 

"Is  there  anybody  there?"  said  the  Traveler, 

Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door: 
And  his  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the  grassi»s 

Of  the  forest's  fi>rny  floor: 
And  the  bird  flew  up  out  of  the  ttirrot. 

Above  the  Traveler's  head: 
,\nd  he  smott>  upon  the  do<ir  again  a  second  time; 

"  Is  there  anybody  there?  "  he  said. 
But  no  one  descendetl  to  the  Traveler; 

No  head  from  the  leaf-fringed  sill 
Leaned  over  antl  looked  into  his  gray  eyes, 

Wlu>re  he  stood  perplextxl  and  still. 
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But  only  a  host  of  fantom  listeners 

That  dwelt  in  the  lone  house  then 
Stood  listening  in  the  quiet  of  the  moonlight 

To  that  voice  from  the  world  of  men ; 
Stood  thronging  the  faint  moonbeams  on  the  dark 
stair, 

That  goes  down  to  the  empty  hall, 
Harkening  in  an  air  stirred  and  shaken 

By  the  lonely  Traveler's  call. 
And  he  felt  in  his  heart  their  strangeness. 

Their  stillness  answering  his  cry. 
While  his  horse  moved,   cropping  the  dark  turf. 

'Neath  the  starred  and  leafy  .sky; 
For  he  suddenly  smote  on  the  door,  even 

Louder,  and  lifted  his  head: 
"Tell  them  I  came,  and  no  one  answered. 

That  I  kept  my  word."  l:e  said. 
Never  the  least  stir  made  the  listeners, 

Tho  every  word  he  spake 
FeU  echoing  througli  the  shadowiness  of  the  siill 
house 

From  the  one  man  left  awake: 
Ay,  they  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stirrup. 

And  the  sound  of  iron  on  stone, 
And  how  the  silence  surged  softly  backward, 

When  the  plunging  hoofs  were  gone. 

Here  is  an  exquisite  little  song.  It  is 
highly  artificial,  its  air  of  archaic  sim- 
pheity  is  most  deliberately  manufactured, 
and  yet,  for  some  reason,  it  is  convincing. 
Its  charm  is  so  great  that  the  reader  is, 
almost  against  his  reason,  convinced  of 
the  poet's  sincerity. 

THE  THREE  CHERRY-TREES 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare 

There  were  three  cherry-trees  once. 
Grew  in  a  garden  all  shady ; 
And  there  for  delight  for  so  gladsome  a  sight 
Walked  a  most  beautiful  lady. 
Dreamed  a  most  beautiful  lady. 

Birds  in  those  branches  did  sing. 
Blackbird  and  throstle  and  linnet. 
But  she  walking  there  was  by  far  the  most  fair — ■ 
LoveUer  than  all  else  witliin  it. 
Blackbird  and  tlirostle  and  linnet. 

But  blossoms  to  berries  do  come. 
All  hanging  on  stalks  light  and  slender; 
And  one  long  simuner's  day  charmed  that  lady 
away. 
With  vows  sweet  and  merry  and  tender, 
A  lover  with  voice  low  and  tender. 

Moss  and  lichen  the  green  branches  deck ; 
Weeds  nod  in  its  patlis  green  and  shady : 
Yet  a  light  footstep  seems  there  to  wander  in 
dreams. 
The  ghost  of  that  beautiful  lady. 
That  happy  and  beautiful  lady. 

There  are  many  delicate  and  graceful 
lyrics  in  Mr.  Charles  Hanson  Towne's 
"To-day  and  To-morrow"  (George  H. 
Doran  Company),  lyrics  that  show  that 
the  author  of  "Manhattan"  and  "Youth" 
is  steadily  acquiring  new  mastery  over 
words  and — what  is  more  important — 
new  sympathy  with  mankind.  "Racing 
With  the  Rain"  is  as  stirring  a  piece  of 
poetic  narration  as  has  been  printed  for 
many  a  day;  the  rush  of  the  rhythm  suits 
admirably  the  rush  of  the  thought,  and  in 
the  last  three  or  four  stanzas  there  is  the 
very  fragrance  of  the  summer  rain. 

RACING  WITH  THE  RAIN 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

We  were  rushing  through  the  valley,  and  my  friend 

was  at  the  wheel : 
The  highway  lay  before  us  like  a  rod  of  burnished 

steel. 
There  was  dust  upon  our  motor,  there  was  dust 

before  our  eyes. 
But  the  live  thing  sped  like  magic  underneath 

the  summer  skies. 
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SERVICE  should  be  a  big  and  'vital  factor 
in    every    efficient  institution.     Yet  the 
word    is    sometimes    loosely    used,    not 
to    describe   a    highly   important    department, 
nor  to  conceal    it,    but   rather   in    place  of  it. 

Maxwell  service  has  a  real  and  definite 
meaning.  It  starts  with  the  car  itself  and  it 
is  perpetuated  by  a  highly  effective  organ- 
ization consisting  of  16  complete  service 
stations,  54  district  branches  and  over  2,500 
dealers  and  agents  —  all  intent  on  giving 
surpassing    service   to    every    Maxwell    owner. 

Maxwell  responsibility  does  not  cease 
with  the  sale  of  the  car,  for  Maxwell  owners 
represent  the  good  will  of  our  company  — 
their  satisfaction  is  our  biggest  asset  and 
their  loyalty  to  our  car  and  our  company  is 
paramount. 
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One  Chassis,  Five  Body  Styles 

Two-Passenger  Roadster        ....  $635 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car        .        .        .  655 

Touring  Car  ( with  All  Weather  Top)    .      .  710 

Two-Passenger  Cabriolet    ....  865 

Six-Passenger  Town  Car 915 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Full  equipment,   including   Electric  Starter  and  Lights. 
In  Canada  $830,  $850,  $975,  $1150,  $1250,  f.o.b.  Windsor 
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MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Of  a  sudden  came  a  turning,  and  we  heard  a 

distant  drum. 
"It  is  thunder!"  cried  my  comrade     "And  the 

storm  will  quickly  come." 
At    his    words    I    looked    beliind   us — yes,  black 

clouds  were  scurrying  on. 
"Now  for  speed!"  I  told  my  comrade.    "It's  five 

miles  fo  AvaJon!" 

There's  a  flowing  road  to  Newbright  that  is  like  a 

.silver  snake: 
It's  the  kind  of  road  that  every  reckless  racer 

loves  to  take. 
Now  it  lay  wiiite  in  the  distance  for  a  good  three 

miles  or  more, 
And  beside  it  was  a  deep  stretch  of  the  curved 

Atlantic  shore. 

On  my  hand  there  fell  a  rain-drop  like  a  signal 

from  on  high; 
Black  and  blacker  sped  the  storm-clouds  in  the 

wide  tempestuous  sky. 
Close  behind  us  now  that  army  of  the  purple  hosts 

of  rain. 
And    above    us,    marching,    marching,    with    a 

thundering  refrain. 

Just  a  touch  upon  a  tiny  bit  of  metal,  and  we 

whirled 
Swifter  than  the  swiftest  eagle  flying  high  above 

the  world. 
Swift  as   water  down  Nicigara,  plimging   madly 

through  the  air. 
On,  and  on  we  raced;  the  lightning  flashed  around 

us  everywhere. 

Ranks  of  blue  rain  surged  behind   us.     Would 

they  drench  us.  would  they  come 
Like  a  sudden  bright  battalion  flUed  with  war's 

dellrilun? 
Would  their  gleaming  swords  smround  us,  cleave 

our  cheeks,  or  gOcid  us  on 
Faster,  faster,  on   that   flowing  road  that  led  to 

Avalon? 

Now  the  earth  was  dark  around  us,  but  we  had 

no  need  of  lamps. 
For  the  lightning  blazed  before  us  search-lights 

from  celestial  carnps. 
Far  ahead  we  saw  tnb  roadway  like  a  shining. 

endless  track. 
And  we  heard   that  army  breathing,   breathing 

closer  at  our  back. 

Who  would  mind  a  healthy  drenching?     Surely 

not  my  friend  and  I ! 
Let  the  torrents  pour  upon  lis — we  could  still  be 

warm  and  dry! 
But  the  race  was  for  the  glory  and  the  triumph 

we  could  feel 
If  we  beat  our  blue  pxu"suers — beat  them  with  a  bit 

of  steel ! 

Pride  of  conquest,  zest  of  winning,  tang  of  mad 
aciiievement — these 

Were  the  laurel  we  would  gather,  and  the  crown 
that  we  would  seize! 

Naught  but  victory  did  we  dream  of,  effort,  wear- 
ing her  bright  bays; 

Our  reward  the  joy  of  striving,  and  no  man's 
indulgent  praise! 

See!  the  spires  of  home  before  us!    Ah!  the  roofs 

of  Avalon! 
But   the   jealous   rain    behind   us,   now   it   prest 

more  madly  on! 
Furious  at  our  seeming  triumph,  swift  it  sent  its 

first  brigades 
On  the  wind  to  touch  our  shoulders  with  their 

glowing  silver  blades. 

But  we  reached  the  village  court-house,  and  our 

Ijavon  lay  ahead. 
Underneath    the    arching    elm-trees    that    were 

hospitably  spread 
Like  a  monstrous,  thick  umbrella  far  along  the 

avenu(!; 
Dauntle.ss  followed  those  battalions,  shining  ranks 

and  rank.s  of  blue. 
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Still  the  dust  was  on  our  motor,  still  the  dust 

before  us  lay. 
When,  out  from  the  drooping  elm-trees,  we  were  on 

tlie  roofless  way. 
Ah!  tlie  open  door  before  us!     One  mad  plunge, 

our  glad  disdain — 
Safe   at    last!     For    we    had    beaten    those    mad 

regiments  of  rain! 

The  incongruity  of  the  appearance  of 
wild  animals  on  the  vaudeville  stage  must 
be  apparent  to  every  thinking  man.  But 
the  tragedy  of  the  situation  has  never,  in 
our  experience,  been  brought  out  so  clearly 
as  it  is  in  the  extraordinarily  powerful 
poem  we  quote  below.  It  takes  something 
more  than  enthusiasm  and  artistry  to 
write  adequately  on  such  a  theme  as  this; 
it  takes  discretion  and  restraint  and  a  sense 
of  proportion.  A  poet  less  gifted  would 
have  made  this  poem  grotesque  or  bathetic, 
but  Mr.  Towne  has  made  it  realistic  and 
appealing.  The  climax  of  his  last  stanza 
is  admirable. 

BABOON 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
And  at  two  in  the  afternoon 

The  monster  curtains  open. 
The  fiddles  creak  and  croon; 

And  then  I  bow  to  the  people — 
A  lumbering  baboon. 

I  wonder  why  I  do  it? 

Why  do  the  humans  stare 
From  even  rows  of  shadow 

Behind  the  footlights'  glare? 
Why  do  I  go  through  my  weary  tricks 

On  a  table  and  a  chair? 

They  laugh  and  clap  and  giggle. 

They  never  seem  to  tire. 
For  I  am  quite  amtising 

As  I  dance  upon  a  wire. 
Or  leap;  at  my  master's  signal. 

Through  golden  hoops  of  fire. 

I  can  not  smUe,  like  the  people, 

I  can  not  speak  at  all; 
I  pirouette  insanely 

In  the  foolish  carnival : 
Yet  could  I  laugh,  oh.  I  would  laugh 

When  the  velvet  curtains  fall! 

For  I  wonder  why  those  people 

Sit  in  such  even  rows. 
And  smile  at  my  useless  knowledge. 

Laugh  at  my  mincing  toes. 
And  dream  that  they  have  wisdom! — • 

How  little  a  human  knows! 

And  why  do  they  always  gather 

In  houses  bright  and  hot. 
When  they  might  be  out  in  the  open 

In  a  place  I've  never  forgot? 
Why  do  they  live  in  a  shell  Mke  this. 

And  bid  me- share  their  lot? 

And  why  is  my  Ufe  a  schedule. 

Run  by  rote  and  rule? 
I  was  not  meant  for  theaters, 

I  was  not  made  for  school; 
I  was  not  meant  to  caper  here, 

A  thing  of  ridicule! 

I  was  not  meant  to  be  the  slave 

Of  a  man  in  a  shiny  suit. 
Or  bring  the  golden  dollars  in. 

To  stand  up  and  salute; 
The  good  God  put  me  in  the  world 

To  be  a  happy  brute! 

But  at  eight  o'clock  each  evening. 
And  at  two  in  the  afternoon 

Tlie  monster  curtains  open, 
The  fiddles  creak  and  croon; 

And  I  bow  to  the  senseless  people — 
A  sensible  baboon! 
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White  Enamel 

is  the  American-made,  guaran- 
teed White  Enamel  that  gives 
to  all  wood,  metal  or  plaster 
work — indoors  or  out — that 
hard,  brilliant,  stay-white  sur- 
face. 

Leading 
Architects 

specify  it  for  the  beautifying  of 
homes,  clubs  and  public  buildings 
everywhere. 

Kyanize  White  Enamel  has 
double  the  covering  capacity  of 
ordinary  enamels.  It  will  not  crack, 
chip  or  peel. 

It  has  no  end  of  home  uses.  It 
will  transform  beds,  cribs,  tables, 
chairs,  kitchen  cabinets,  baby  carn- 
ages— so  they  look  like  new. 

It  will  brighten  the  worn  places 
about  the  house — wood,  metal  or 
plaster — anywhere  a  white  enamel 
paint  can  be  used. 

Kyanize  White  Enamel  is  easily 
kept  clean  and  makes  repainting 
unnecessary.  It  will  give  you  last- 
ing wear  and  satisfaction. 

And  because  it  dries  with  a  hard 
porcelciin-like  finish — that  is  sani- 
tary and  easy  to  keep  clean — it  is 
also  preferred  for  the  exacting 
requirements  of  hospital  use. 

Never  be  without  it  in  the  home. 
A  Kyanize  Home  is  a  clean  home 
— a  white  home — a  beautiful  home. 
Besides,  it  will  save  you  many  a 
dollar. 

There  is  a  Kyanize  Dealer  irt 
your  neighborhood.  If  you  do 
not  know  him — write  us.  We 
will  gladly  gioe  you  his  name 
and  address. 

Boston  Varnish  Company 

Everett    Station 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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recast  Apf. 


'^\v-« 


and  Only  ^ 


The  Judges  Sa^i 

Their  Reasons  for  Ai 


acifjc  -^         / 
Ob  NO-BURN-OUT/ 


—  8  simple  J  conclusive 
reasons.  Number  1  is 
most  important  but  you 
should  read  them  alL 


The  Heating  Element    1 

is  made  of  a  resistance  coil,  hermetically  sealed  in  an  inde- 
structible insulator  of  fused  alumina.  This  is  the  prime 
cause  for  the  efficiency  and  permanence  of  the  Dover  Iron 
— the  reason  why  this  iron  is  properly  called  No-burn- 
out. The  heating  element,  heart  of  the  iron,  is  fixed 
into  the  ironing  base  with  65  tons  of  pressure  and 
vitrified  with  1400  degrees  of  heat.  It  expands  and  con- 
tracts equally  with  the  iron — hence  can  never  crack.  It 
is  not  affected  by  heat  or  moisture  and  cannot  be  pene- 
trated by  air — hence  it  protects  the  nichrome  resistance 
wire  against  every  possible  injury — preserves  it  for  all  time. 

This  explains  why  The  Dover  irons  can  be  given  an  eternal  guaran- 
tee as  opposed  to  the  usual  five-year  or  ten-year  guarantee — because 
the  Vea  Heating  Element  never  can  burn  out,  rust  out  or  wear  out. 
The  Dover  iron  has  been  given  a  test  equal  to  a  hundred  years  of 
family  use,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trial  no  wear  v/as  perceptible. 

Moreover,  The  Dover  iron  is  economical  as  well  as  permanent, 
because  the  heating  element  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  heat  as  well 
as  a  perfect  non-con6.\xctov  of  electricity.  Thus  the  proper  ironing 
heat  not  only  is  generated,  but  is  delivered  to  the  bottom  surface  of 
the  iron,  where  it  can  be  used. 


Thii  Phantom 
Illustration  is  one- 
thirteenth  less  than  actual  size 


To  Dealers  and  Jobbers 

You  know  us  as  the  company  which  revolutionized 
the  sad-iron  business  with  our  Asbestos  Iron — the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  stove-heated  irons.  Now  with 
The  Dover  we  place  the  electric  iron  business  on  a 
merchandising  basis — with  great  profit  to  you  because 
of  the  benefit  to  the  consumer.  You  can  afford  to  han- 
dle these  irons  and  sell  them  to  your  most  particular 
customers  because  they  will  not  come  back  for  repairs 
or  adjustment.  They  stay  sold.  Out  of  4600  sold  in 
two  cities,  only  one  was  returned  —  and  that  for  cord 
trouble.     We  do  not  manufacture  cord. 

The  Dover  can  be  made  for  any  voltage,  and  if 
they  are  used  on  the  current  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed there  is  no  reason  vvhy  they  should  ever  give 
the  slightest  trouble. 

Write  for  samples  and  discounts. 


Four  Simple 
Dover  Parts 

C9 

Easy-grip  handle;  ebon- 
ite, with  nickeled 
standards 


Hood,  beautifully 
nickel-plated 


THEDOVER 

NO^BII 

Additional  L4 

As  a  Stove,  Ribbo 
Press  or  Vel  vet  Restcr 

By  the  use  of  the  ti  3 
attachment,  which  is  • 
stantly applied, the Df  ; 
is  held  firmly  in  an  • 
verted  position  and  ]  •• 
forms  a  number  of  us  II 
functions  in  additior  ■> 
It  will  do  anything  that  c 
done  on  a  one-burner  stove  and  is  inval 
for  pressing  scarfs  or  delicate  fabrics. 


those  named. 


Heat  Reservoir 


This  trademark 
your  iron  taeans 


Vea  Heating  Element 
and  Ironing  Base  with 
blue-steel  finish. 
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Dover  Manuf actu  i 
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the  Inside  of  this  Iron 

Your  Reasons  for  Buying 


3   Cord  is  efficiently  protected  against  wear 
by  this  rigid  steel  clamp  and  coil.     The  cord 
itself  is  specially  made  for  The  Dover  with 
many   extra    strands,   giving    greater  pliability 
and  longer  life. 

Plug"  has  extra  long  spring  contact  with  terminal  posts. 
The  connection  is  simple,  firm  and  positive. 


Insulation    provided    by    dead    air   space 
core  and  hood  prevents  loss  of  heat  upward. 


between 


To  Introduce 


ECmC  IRON 

f-OUT 

of  the  Dover 

i  a  Curling- 
ron  Heater 

fie  indent  in 
reverse"  side 
e  steel  stand 
nkesitunneces-' 
lai^tohaveasep- 
uie  electric  ap- 
)lnce  for  heating  the  curling  iron  or  to  en- 
lije  the  mussiness  of. a  gas  flame  for  this 
Jiipose.  All  women  who  own  Dovers  appre- 
-•i  e  this  feature. 

on  the  heel  of 
the  inside  is  right 

^  Company,  ^^.^o"^" 


6   Heat    StOrag'e    effected   by    large    core    acting   as 
reservoir  for  excess  heat,  which  is  delivered  to  the  ironing 
surface  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  cooled  off — even  by 
the  heaviest  ironing. 

7   Heat  Conduction  is  perfect  between  the  reservoir, 
the  heating  element  and  the  ironing  base.     The  heating 
element  conducts  heat  freely  and  is  in  perfect  contact 
with  the  iron  parts  above  and  below  it.     You  never  have  to 
stop  ironing  to  wait  for  The  Dover  to  heat  up. 

8  Heat  Distribution  is  even  and  constant.  The 
coil  in  the  heating  element  is  so  wound  that  every  part  of 
the  surface  is  heated  equally  and  simultaneously.  More- 
over, the  point  is  sharp,  for  ironing  in  close  corners,  but  the 
edges  are  nicely  beveled  so  that  the  irop  glides  smoothly  and 
without  the  usual  wrinkling.  There  is  no  reason  for  an  excess 
of  heat  at  any  point,  because  the 
whole  of  the  iron  is  always 
hot. 

The  small  illustration  shows  clearly 
the  arrangement  of  the  coil  in  the  Vea 
Heating  Element — how  it  carries  the 
current  to  all  parts  of  the  ironing 
base.  In  this  view  the  alumina  has 
been  cut  away,  exposing  the  wire. 


Sectional  View  of  Heating:  Element 


Free  Equipment 

With  Every  Dover  Iron 


Three-deck  Steel  Stand, 
Electro-welded,  with 
Curling-iron  Indent 


Truss  Attachment  for 
Stove  Stand 


To  Every  Housewife 


Do  not  buy  an  electric  iron  until  you  know  what's 
inside  of  it.  Insist  on  getting  one  which  is  guaranteed 
forever  by  the  manufacturer.  Be  sure  that  the  resistance 
wire  is  surrounded  by  2i  permanent  insulator  which  is  a 
conductor  of  heat.  These  things  sound  technical — but 
they  are  really  very  simple,  and  they  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples  of  success  with  your  electric  iron. 

Waxer  and  Cleaner  Free  for  This  Coupon 

To  any  housewife  who  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  herself  and  of 
her  hardware  dealer  we  shall  send,  prepaid,  our  splendid  Waxer  and  Cleaner— a 
great  convenience  with  either  stove-heated  oi  self-heating  irons.  We  shall  also 
send  our  interesting  booklet,  "What's  Inside."  Clip  and  mail  this  today. 


Handy  Waxer  and 
Cleaner 


Hardware  Dealer's  Name. 


Address 

Your  Name. 
Address 
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PLANS  AND  PLANTS  | 

for  Grounds  and  Gardens  I 

HEIRE  is  a  book  every  home-owner  | 

should  have.    It  was  written  for  us  | 

by  Mr.  Herbert  Durand,  in  order  to  give  § 

helpful  information  strictly  from  the  ama-  1 

teur's  point  of  view.  It  is  beautifully  illus-  | 

trated  and  tells  briefly  and  plainly  how  | 

you  can  plan  and  plant  your  own  grounds  1 

in  perfect  taste  and  have  beautiful  flowers  | 

every  day  for  table  and  room  decoration.  | 

From  the  hundreds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  1 

flowering  plants  listed  in  confusing  cata-  ■ 

logs  and  geirden  books,  it  picks  the  select  | 

and  inexpensive  few  that  you  must  have  1 

and  will  lif{e  most.    It  shows  by  simple  1 

diagrams  how  to  group  and  plant  them  1 

and    tells    how    to    make    them    thrive.  | 

"Plans  and  Plants"  is  of  special  value  to  1 
owners  of  average  town  or  city  lots,  and 
of  suburban  places  up  to  one  acre  in  wea. 

We  will  send  a  copy  to  any  address, 
postpaid,  for  25  cents  (stamps  or  silver) 
and  if  you  return  the  envelope  to  us,  we 
will  accept  it  as  good  for  50  cents  on 
any  order  amounting  to  $2.50  or  more. 


THOMAS    MEEHAN    &    SONS 

The  Pioneer  Nurserymen  of  America 
I   6768  Chew  St.    (Gennantown),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bobbi 


Nurserymen  Florists  -Planters 
Special  Features  for  Spring  Planting 

ROSES  VINES 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  SHADE  TREES 

HARDY,  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS  EVERGREENS-CUMBERS 
RHODODENDRONS  FRUIT  TREES 

Our  Giant   Flowering  Marshmallow 
and  150  other  specialties 

300  Acres  of  NuTserySOO.OOOfeetunder glass. 
We  plan  and  plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  every- 
where. Visit  our  Nursery,  only  8  miles  from  New 
York,  or  write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.  1 1. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


PROOF    AT    HAND 

10,000  aorfs  iinder  statf*  test  greatly  enriched  farm  lands; 
creased  cftips  up  to  100%  by  tlie  use  of 


HIGH  BP£DNITPOGEN  GATHeRING  BACTtRiA 
foraOVERS.ALPAUrA.BEANS.ftndOTHCR  LtOJMU 

Ijci  us  ^en(i  y<m  tliis  prcx'f  and  show  you  how  to  grow  finer  and 
rii'lier  pra.s,  beans  and  sweet  peas  at  less  cost  and  bother.  Buy 
FAIUUKJERM  in  bottles  at  25c  and  50c.  1  acre  bottle  $2 — 5  acre 
^ize  :*n.     Write  to-day  for  "Legume  Grower,*'  our  free  book  on 

builtling  up  Soils. 

Earp  Thomas  Farmog^crm  Oo.,       Dept.  50»         Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


Water  Lilies  for 

Your  Garden 

You  can  grow  these 
beautiful  flowers  just  as 
easily  as  asters  or  sweet 
peas.  A  half-barrel  era 
small  pool  isallyouneed. 
I  can  help  you  with  your 
plans  and  in  selecting 
tlie  right  varieties. 

My  1916  Catalogue 

Rives   full    instructions    for 

I)lantinK,  with  descriptions  of 

varieties  and  pictures  of  tubs 

and   i)ools.      I  will  l)e  pleased 

to  mail  a  copy  to  you  on  request. 

WIM.IAH  THICKER,    Wul<-r-Mlv   SpiTlnllst 

ll«x  K.    ArlliiKloM.  ^.'j. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


VERDUN 


XT  O  maniacal  Cubist  could  represent  the 
-^  ^  ear-stunning  roar  of  the  guns;  no 
Futurist  symphony  could  do  justice  to  the 
horror  of  splintering  tons  of  steel  amid 
massed  human  bodies,  or  to  that  strange 
wintry  scene  in  the  Meuse  valley  when 
the  angry  flame  of  shell-explosions  gleamed 
through  softly  falUng  snow.  Who,  indeed, 
shall  paint  the  picture  of  Verdun — Mod- 
ern War  to  the  utmost  of  which  we  are 
so  far  capable?  The  earth  trembles  and 
quakes  as  tho  Nature  herself  shuddered. 
White  hillsides  become  gray  with  dead 
and  dying.  Regiments  appear,  are  hidden 
in  a  rain  of  shell,  and  are  gone.  Orders 
are  issued  by  men  on  the  verge  of  madness. 
Night  comes  on,  and  the  wan  light  of  star- 
shells  illumines  heaps  upon  heaps  of  slain, 
who  here  and  there  are  standing  almost  up- 
right, so  densely  are  they  packed  together. 
And  over  them  advance  the  leaping  forms 
of  the  living.  Night  is  only  an  episode 
in  the  fighting. 

So  it  lasted  from  Monday,  February  21, 
for  seven  days  and  nights,  before  the  first 
lull  came.  At  a  cost  in  men  estimated  as 
high  as  100,000,  the  Germans  carried  an 
amount  of  territory  such  as  might  be 
covered  by  one's  thumb  on  a  large-scale 
waU-map  of  the  Western  front.  And  as  a 
result  of  that  first  terrible  week,  but  two 
of  the  Verdun  forts  fell,  and  those  the 
most  distant.  A  sketch  of  the  seven  days 
as  experienced  by  the  French  defenders 
is  given  by  a  French  officer,  who  reached 
Paris  wotmded.  It  is  quoted  from  the 
New  York  A^nerican.  The  Germans  came 
on  in  a  flood  of  humanity,  he  says,  "and 
it  apparently  mattered  not  to  the  German 
officers  whether  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
their  men  were  sacrificed  so  long  as  the 
tenth  reached  the  goal."     We  read  on: 

The  German  infantry  began  their  attack 
on  Monday,  February  21.  The  first 
symptom  of  the  battle  favorable  to  the 
French  was  the  inabiUty  of  the  Germans 
to  silence  the  French  artillery.  The  offen- 
sive opened  with  strong  reconnoitering 
parties  advancing,  wherein  was  noted  a 
large  proportion  of  officers. 

Then  came  the  infantry  in  great  num- 
bers. During  the  next  two  days  the  fight- 
ing waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer. 

At  first  fourteen  German  divisions  were 
engaged,  then  sixteen,  and  finally  seven- 
teen divisions  (340,000  men).  The  French 
command  at  this  point  carried  out  a  ma- 
neuver which  will  be  recorded  as  a  master- 
piece in  military  history. 

If  the  Germans  had  been  only  fifteen 
yards  away  the  French  could  have  been 
submerged  by  the  attack,  providing  the 
attacking  forces  were  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  but  the  distance  being  1,500 
yards  there  was  little  chance  against  the 
opposing  artillery.  The  French  troops 
were  accordingly  swimg  back  to  positions 
from  which  they  could  see  the  Germans 
approaching  over  exposed  ground. 

The  effect  was  that  the  immediate  front 


WHAT   TO    PLANT 

Several  important  considerations  should  govern 
the  planting  of  the  suburban  home  grounds  or 
country  estate.  These  may  be  summed  up  as 
follo'ws:  (1)  Color  Harmony — discordant  colors 
should  not  be  grouped  together;  (2)  Height  of 
Plants,  Shrubs  or  Trees — the  taller  should  be 
always  planted  behind  the  shorter;  (3)  Period  of 
Bloom — plan  to  secure   a  continuous  succession. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  excellent  handbook 
issued  by  the  Omaha  Civic  League  for  the  follo'w- 
ing  helpful  selections  of  suitable  and  standard 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennials  and  Annuals. 

Trees 

For  Shade :  Locust,  -walnut,  oak,  linden,  maple,  ash. 

For  Boundaries :   Poplar,  cedar,  pine,  spruce. 

Novelties :  Variegated  maple,  ha-wthome,  Russian 
olive,  birch,  ginkgo,  flo-wering  crabs 
and  almonds,  redbud,  mulberry. 

SnruDs 


Garden  Department 

The^terar^Itest 


Almond.   May 

Judas-Tree.  May 

Althaea.   Aug. 

.  Sept. 

Lilac  (Syringa).  May 

Barberry 

Rosa  rugosa.  June 

Burning-bush 

Sno-wberry 

Chinese  Crab. 

May 

Sno-w-ball.  May 

Deutzia  gracilis.  June 

Spiraea.  July 

Forsythia.   May 

Spiraea,  lanceolata. 

Golden  Currant.  May 

June 

Honeysuckle. 

May 

Spiraea.  May 

Hydrangea.  Au 

g..Sept. 

Syringa.  June 

Indian  Currant.  July 

Tamarisk 

Japanese  Quince.  May 

^^eigela.  June 

Hardy  Vines                                                 j 

AmpelopsisEng« 

'Imanni 

^Vichuriana.    W^hite 

Ampelopsis  quii 

iquefo- 

Setigera.      Rose 

lia  (Virginia  C 

reeper) 

Lonicera        (Honey- 

Akebia quinata 

suckle)  in  variety                              '    ' 

Aristolochia  Sipho 

Lycium,  Chinese 

Celastrusscandens  (Bit- 

Lathy  rus      latifoliua 

ters^veet) 

(Perennial  Pea) 

Clematis  panicu 

lata 

Bignonia  radicans 

Crimson  Ramb 

er 

AVistaria 

Dorothy  Perkins 

Wild  Grape 

Annual  Vines                                              '   | 

Balloon  Vine 

Ipomoea  purpurea                                   1 

Cabea  Scandens 

Nasturtiums  in  variety 

Gourds  in  variety 

Phaseolus  multiflorus 

Humulus  Japonicus 

Tropaeolum  Canariense 

Ipomoea  Noctifolia 

(Canary-bird  Vine) 

Perennials 

Asters 

Hibiscus 

Phlox 

Bellis  perennis 

Hollyhocks           Physostegia 

Bleeding-Heart 

Iris 

Plantain  Lily 

Bocconia 

Larkspurs               Platycodon 

Boltonia 

Lilies 

F*yrethrum 

Chrysanthemums 

Lily  of  Valley     Rudbeckia 

Columbines 

Lychnis 

Sedum 

Coreopsis 

Meadow- 

-Rue      Sweet  Rocket 

Day  Lily 

Meadow 

-S-weet  S-weet  ^Villiam 

Foxglove 

Monarda 

Veronica 

Gaillardia 

Poppies 

Vinca 

Hardy  Grasses 

Peonies 

Yucca 

Annuals 

Ageratom 

Gladioli 

Phlox                                          1 

Alyssum 

Godetia 

Poppies                                          ' 

Antirrhinum 

Heliotrc 

>pe              Ricinus 

Asters 

Marigolds               Salpiglosts 

Candytuft 

Four  oClock          Stock 

Coreopsis 

Mignonette             S-weet  Peas 

Cornflo-wer 

Nasturt 

lums          Verbena 

Cosmos 

Nicotiana                 Wallflower 

Dahlias 

Pansies 

Zinnias 

Eschscholtzia 

Petunias 

For  best  seed 

s,   shrubs. 

trees,   etc.,  order  from 

the   reliable  seedsmen   and  nurserymen  using  our 

Garden   advertising  columns. 
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One  of  the  important  requisites  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  beauty  of  the  home  and  grounds 
surrounding  it,  is  an  enclosure  of  quiet  dignity, 
which  gives  the  desired  protection  in  full  keeping 
with  an  attractive  background. 

We  have  mastered  the  art  of  combining  beauty  with  strength  for 
the  protection  of  large  grounds,  suburban  homes,  private  estates,  parks, 
school  grounds,  church  premises,  cemeteries,  etc. 


Property  Protectioiv  Feivciivg  Pays 


TO  Dealers: 

The   name    C>^^^.^^    ^ 
Wax>^esaB      1         ^^teeof 
^^^aVsbeeua.^„,Vence, 
supenor  ^1"^'^^       cvdo"'- 
Gates,  etc      Ihe        e^U.m 
name  h^  a  strong      before 
<,,cet<.daV*an^e,^,,andlm^ 
So-l^"vUin.cam. 

pa''="       f  V  our  Free  Ser- 
y.rices.  — ^- 


Cyclone  Fence  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  others  and  easily  recognized  as  supreme  in 
quality  and  workmanship.  It  conforms  strictly 
to  our  specifications  as  to  height,  weight  and  gauge 
of  wire,  close  and  even  spacing. 


We  plan  Cyclone  Fence'  protection  with  the 
same  critical  judgment  exercised  by  the  connois- 
seur in  planning  the  hangings  and  fittings  in  your 
home,  to  make  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole. 

OuB(Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service  without  cost . 


Large  illustrated  catalog  sent  free  on  request.     Airways  address  Main  Offices: 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

Waukegan,  oept.  i4o,  Illinois 


Branches : 


New  York, 


Chicago, 


Oakland,  Cal. 


COUPON 

Cyclone  Fence  Company,  Dept.  140,  Waukegan,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalog  on  items  checked  below : 
D  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence  D  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 

D  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence  O  Cyclone  Flower-Bed  Border 

D  Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence  Dl(Cvc!one  "4  in  i"  Playground  Outfits 

D  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  □  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 

n  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches  Q  Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

D  Hy-grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates  D  Hy- grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 

D  Hy-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels,  Poultry  Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 


My  name 


P  O 


State. 
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Contains  valuable  informative  articles 
written  by  experts  in  the  various  lines  of 
gardening,  and  shoiild  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  flower  or  vegetable  grower,  whether 
amateur  or  professional — whether  he  cul- 
tivates a  small  plot  of  ground,  or  acres  of 
farm-land. 

Dreer's  1916  Garden  Book  contains  2S8 
pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone  plates, 
besides  numberless  photographic  true-t(i- 
life  reproductions.  It  lists  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  the; "best  of  the  season's  novelties. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas  — 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mixture  con- 
tains a  full  range  of  colors,  ro  cents  per 
packet,  20  cents  per  ounce,  60  cents  per 
Ji  pound.  Garden  Book  free  with  each 
order. 


HENRYA.DREER  Tnlffl??!;'?; 
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Plant  the  old-fashioned   favor- 
ites—  larkspur,    sweet   william, 
pinks,   phlox,   chrysanthemums 
and  the  others.   Buy  them  ready 
to   bloom.     Hicks-grown 
plants  are   guaranteed   to 
grow  satisfactorily. 

Write  for  beautiful  booklets, 
"  Hardy  Garden  Flowers,"  or 
"  Home  Landscapes  —  Trees 
that  Save  Ten  Years,"  Free. 

ISAAC    HICKS   &  SON 

^    BoxB,Westbury,NassauCo.,N.Y. 

InoxGes-fc  RoSejS 

and  how  to  grow  them,  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  free  98-page  Rose 
P  and  Floral  Guide.  Nearly  400  vari- 
eties— 14  in  colors — "the  cream  of 
the  world's  best  roses."  All  plants 
are  guaranteed  to  grow  and 
bloom.  Send  for  your  Guide  today. 
.ThefONARD^WESl  GROVE 
^&JonesCo.'^  '»  Box  80  Pa. 
Rose  specialists,  SOyears'experienca 


of  the  attack,  whicli  was  originally  twenty- 
five  miles  in  extent,  was  reduced  to  nine 
miles,  but  even  this  soon  proved  too 
\vide.  The  German  losses  were  so  great 
that  the  attack  could  not  be  kept  up  at 
all  points. 

On  Friday,  the  critical  day,  the  front 
was  reduced  to  six  miles  and  then  to  five. 
On  Monday,  February  28,  the  offensive 
d^^^ndled  to  fragmentary  attacks. 

In  The  New  Republic,  Gerald  Morgan 
reminds  us  of  the  truism  which  this  war 
has  so  far  developed — "one  can  always 
take  a  front  trench,  at  a  price."  When 
the  front  one  is  taken,  the  second-line 
trench  can  be  taken  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  tho  possibly  only  at  a  higher  price. 
But  even  when  willing  to  pay,  you  can 
not  do  all  this  in  one  great  rush.  Guns 
are  too  important,  and  supplies,  and  re- 
serve troops.  All  these  must  be  moved 
up,  with  every  mile  or  two  that  is  gained. 
Thus  it  is  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  Ger- 
mans are  proceeding  in  a  series  of  jumps. 
It  may  be  that  this  process  will  keep  up 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  stories 
that  come  in  now  of  those  few  unprec- 
edented days  of  din  and  horror  will  be 
multiplied  into  infinity.  Yet,  as  the  first 
glimpses  of  a  new  warfare,  destruction  on 
an  orgiastic  scale  not  imagined  by  the  most 
morbidly  scientific  minds  of  three  years 
ago,  they  hold  a  permanent  fascination 
for  us.  An  example  is  this  story,  told  by 
a  French  soldier,  of  the  famous  charge 
of  the  Brand enburgers.  It  is  dipt  from 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

Our  hardest  time  was  the  twenty-four 
hours  we  waited,  sheltered  behind  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  out  of  range  of  the  German 
guns.  At  last  came  the  order  to  advance, 
and  we  started  in  two  columns  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  encircling  a  hill,  gradually 
quickening  our  pace  until  we  came  to  the 
top.  As  we  broke  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill  we  saw  the  Germans  in  front  of  us, 
but  we  could  not  fire  for  fear  of  hitting 


NOW  is  Ideal  Time 

Start  your  lawn  care  right  this  season.     Have  the  Ideal  ready  for 
thevery  first  cutting. 


every  nrst  cut. Luig. 
The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  mcetsevery  turf  trimmm?  re 
quirement — insures  a  consistently  beautiful  sward.  It  ehmmates 
the  nuisance  of  a  horse  drawn  contrivance  on  your  lawn,  or  the 
expense  of  a  squad  of  hand  propelled  machines.  Givesdouble  the 
care  more  efficiently  and  more  economically.  Write  us  for  lull  par- 
ticulars— rww,  while  making  your  plans  for  a  beautiful  lawn. 

T!ie  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co 

R.  E.  OLDS.  Chainiiaii 

420  Kalamazoo  St.,  Laniing,  Mich. 


Farr's  Hardy  Plants 

(edition  of  1915-16)  presents  in  an  un- 
usual way  the  merits  of  nearly  500  varieties 
of  Iris  (including  my  own  Wyomissing 
Seedlings),  Delphiniums,  Hardy  Chrys- 
anthemums, Anemones,  Asters,  with  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  over  500  varieties 
of  Peonies  —  the  largest  collection  in 
America.  The  New  Roses  (Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Sweet  Briers,  Ru- 
gosas),  and  the  finer  Shrubs,  especially 
Lemoine's  new  Double  and  Single  Lilacs, 
Philadelphus,  and  Deutzias,  also  included 
in  this  list.  Twenty-four  pages  of  illustra- 
tion, with  twehe  in  all  of  nature's  colors 
and  tints.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  1915-16  edition,  write  for  it. 

BERTRAND    H.  FARR 

wyomissing'  Nurseries 
101  GARFIELD  AVENUE  WYOMISSING,  PA. 
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GLADIOLI 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN 
IN   FINEST  QUALITY   BULBS 

The  first  pick  of  the  best  Holland  Growers.    Every  bulb  full 
size,  full  ol  life,  and  true  to  its  name!    I  Eiiarantee  them. 

Here's  a  chance  to  get  a  garden  full  of  nfgh  class  bulbs  at  a 
veiy  low  figure.    Compare  the  prices  with  the  offers. 
I  ni\  frtf  C7   ^0  each  of  the  10  Gladioli  varieties   below  for 
IVM  lor  ^£.  j2.   Not  mixed  all  together,  but  each  variety 
packed  by  itself .      Also  sold  separately  by  the  100  or  1.000. 

100  1.000 
AMERICAN,  finest  pink,  large'.fiowers.  .  .  .  Sl.SO  $12.00 
■■'-■"■■"■        '"     Ta  '     ■      "  ■  -- 


AUGUSTA,  white  slashed  with  carmine  .  .  .  1.75 
BARON  HULOT,  beautiful  rich  blue  ....  2.00 
BRENCHLEYENSIS, brilliant, vermilion.scarlet    1.50 

H  ALLEY,  bright  salmon  pink 2.00 

MRS.  FRANCIS  KING,  fiamingo.  scarlet,  large  2.00 
PINK  BEAUTY,  peach  blow  pink,  early  .  .  .  1.50 
PRINCEl'S.  rich  crimson,  scarlet,  large,  brilliant  2.00 
ANNIE  WIGMAN,   beautiful    soft   yellow    .     .    2.00 

FAUST,  rich  magenta  red,  large 2.75 

These    qiianlilies    are    not    unliniiled.      To    secure   your 
order  send  your  renilftance  todav. 


14.00 
18.00 
12.00 
18.00 
18.00 
12.00 
18.00 
18.00 
25.00 


o 
o 
a 

o 
o 
o 
o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
0000000000000000000000000000 


800   best    Dahlias 

All  the  finest  varieties  to 
date  in  decorative,  fancy, 
cactus,  show,  peony-flow- 
ered, collarette, Century  and 
pompon  dahlias  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in 

Herbert's 

1916   Catalog 

Contains  full  directions  on 
growing — any  amateur  can 
raise  these  fine  flowers. 

Includes  also  the  finest 
(#annas.  Gladioli,  Lilium 
and  other  summer-flowering 
bulbs.  Send  today  for  your 
copy — it  is  FREE. 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON 

Box  901  Atco,  N.  J. 

lOO  acres  derated  to  dahlia 
culture — the  largest  plant  in 
the  world. 


$1  Dahlia  OfTers 

10  cactus,  named ; 
10  dec. irativc.  named; 
10  show,  named. 
An.v  one  of  these  rol- 
lecticuis.  our  selection 
"f  varieties,  delivered 
postjiaid  fur  $1. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  twenty-papre  booklet  tellingr  what  to  do  CDCr 
aud  how  to  do  It.  Also  a  150- page  catalog.!  Htfe 
Will  help  you  beautify  your  home.    Write  today. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.  DeptL.D.Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


AUTOMATIC^ 
^      WEEDEPS 

-GUARANTEE 
^     WEtDLESS 


OVER 

5000 

SOLD      IN 

ONE  CITY  ALONE"' 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


MAILED  POSTPAID 

1°" ONE  DOLLAR 

SIMPLEX  CO 

M0()t6LDG 

StATtll 


Three  Larkspurs  for  $  1 

Three  planl.t  of  tlio  nio-^t  lu-aiitiful  of  tlio  Larkspurs,  Bella 
Donna  Si-niiplenum,  for  SI.  tto.stpaitl.     Klo\\r-r  lovely  deep 
blue,  witli  petals  toiiche<l  delicately  with  dainty  pinkish  lilac. 
Write  today  for  mv  lotalo^ue.     It's  free. 

TWIN  LARCHES  NURSERY 


Frank    Thomas, 


West  Chester,  Pcnns. 


Bulb  Growing   for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.     Tcllsall  .ibout  the  plantuiK.  tie,<tn\fiu 
,>iid  culliv.Uion  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  o.it.     Prolosely  illus- 
tr.ttcd.    (."loth.   t>Oc  net,  by  mail  67c. 
FUNK  A  WA0NALL8  COMPANY,  3B4  Fourth  Av*  ,  N«w  York 
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oiir  own  men  ooming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  We  waited,  and  at  last  came 
our  chance  to  use  our  knives  and  bayonets. 

We  went  at  them  on  a  full  charge.  They 
tried  to  resist  us,  but  we  could  not  be 
stopt,  and  we  carried  them  back  over  the 
plateau,  disregarding  a  few  left  in  our 
rear.  It  was  not  those  behind  that  we 
cared  most  about;  it  was  those  ahead  of 
us  that  we  wanted  to  get  at. 

There  was  a  short,  fierce  struggle  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vauche  plateau,  then  at  a 
bound  we  were  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
where  our  officers  made  us  stop  against 
our  mil  and  quickly  dig  trenches  for 
shelter  from  the  enfilading  fire.  At  night 
we  put  up  a  barbed-wire  barrier  to  ward 
off  a  charge  to  regain  the  position.  The 
Germans  did  try  furiously  to  retake  the 
lost  ground,  but  it  was  too  late.  They 
began  it  with  their  heavy  guns,  then  came 
fire  from  the  right  and  left,  with  infantry- 
assaults.  But  our  mitrailleuses  were  all 
ready  for  them  and  they  never  reached 
the  barbed-wire  entanglements. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  wounded 
French  sergeant,  he  who  "would  gladly 
have  given  both  anns  to  be  able  to  stay 
until  the  enemy  was  beaten. "  He  belonged 
to  a  Soixante-quinze  battery  near  Regne- 
ville,  and  tells  of  the  German  attack  on 
Saturday  morning  on  the  Cote  du  Poivre. 
The  New  York  Times,  among  other  papers, 
printed  the  story: 

From  dawn  till  seven  o'clock  their  howit- 
zers had  tried  to  demolish  us,  without 
hurting  a  man  or  a  gun.  We  held  our  fire, 
waiting  for  their  infantry.  At  9.30  a.m. 
the  message  came  that  they  were  moving 
forward.  We  could  not  see  them,  because 
they  were  hidden  by  Talou  Hill.  As  we 
tried  to  look  out  the  lieutenant  ordered 
US  under  cover.  Suddenly  the  telephone- 
operator  gave  the  signal,  and  we  began 
firing,  at  1,800  meters.  We  fired  at  full 
speed  for  twenty  minutes.  When  "Cease 
fire"  came  there  was  a  heap  of  shell-cases 
fully  man-high  behind  oiu-  guns. 

At  the  order  I  rushed  to  look  out  of  the 
trench  at  the  side  of  the  battery. 

At  the  top  of  the  ravine,  on  the  edge 
of  the  plateau,  was  a  great  heap  of  Ger- 
mans. They  looked  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
crawling  over  one  another;  not  one  was 
standing.  Every  minute  shells  threw 
bodies  and  debris  into  the  air.  The  whole 
ravine  slope  was  gray  with  corpses;  one 
couldn't  see  the  ground,  they  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  snow  was  no  longer 
white.  We  calculated  that  there  were 
fully  10,000  dead  at  that  point  alone,  and 
the  river  ran  past  dappled  wtli  patches 
and  streaks  of  blood.  1  had  read  of  rivers 
running  blood;  now  I  have  seen  it.  While 
the  stream  was  not  crimson,  one  could 
trace  the  reddish  patches  distinctly. 

We  watched,  fascinated;  then  came  a 
German  shell,  and  a  piece  lodged  in  my 
shoulder.  The  lieutenant  said  it  served 
me  right  for  not  keeping  covered. 

Even  a  more  graphic  description  of  tiie 
frenzy  of  din  and  death  is  given  by  an- 
other, whose  story  we  quote  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

At  dawn  we  received  orders  to  leave 
the  trench  and  to  retire  to  a  strong  position 
in  the  Vaux  Woods  in  front  of  Douaumont. 
Bending  low,  we  retired  the  four  or  five 
kilometers     through     the     snow     without 
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45% 
GRADE 

Gentlemen:— It  is  over 
one   year  since   you  de- 
livered  our   tractor   to  us. 
During    this    time    ive    have 
turned  over  310  acres  of  land  with 
a  tlirte  bottom  plow  and  disced  500 
acres  in  all. 
1  was  plowing  the  other  day  on  a  hill  where 
it  had  to  climb  an  angieof  45  degrees,  plowing 
five  inches  deep.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
another  make  that  can  climb  this  hill  and  pull  that 
load.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  belt  machines  of  the  day. 
Whoever  is  in  themarketfor  a  txactor  will  make  no  mistake 
in  buying  a  Parrett.  Yours  truly, 

SAMtlEL  LAIBLE.  Washburn,  111, 

When  it  Does  This  on  The  Hills- 
Just  Imagine  its  Power  on  The  Levd 

Mr.  Laible's  experience  is  interesting,  isn't 

it?    It  brings  out  many  of  the  things  you  want 

to  know  about  before  you  buy  a  tractor.    It  is  real,  actual,  practical 

proof.    We  prefer  to  let  PARRETT  owners  tell  what  PARRETT  Tractors 

will  do  and  how  well  they  do  it. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  tractor,  just  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  send  you  many 
more  farmers'  names  to  whom  you  can  write,  and  ask  anything  you  wish  to  know. 
Their  experiences  are  the  safest  guides  you  can  follow  in  deciding  which  tractor  to  buy. 
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SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 


ONE  MAN 


SI 


AIL  PURPOSE 


The  Parrett  All-PorposeTractor  has  been 
designed  on  practical,  common-sense  lines, 
not  thrown  together  to  meet  a  price.  It  is  unusually  simple  in  construc- 
tion, light  in  weight,  and  best  of  all,  strictly  a  one-man  outfit.  Ihe 
frame  is  strongly  constructed  of  7-inch  channel  steel.  Has  4-cylint;er 
motor  mounted  horizontally  across  the  frame  giving  a  powcrful.simplo, 
direct  drive  which  makes  it  possible  to  go  where  others  dare  not  at- 
tempt. Three-point  suspension  of  the  frame  and  high  front  wheels 
assures  easy  running,  great  flexibility  over  uneven  surfaces  and  short 
turning  features.  The  Parrett  pulls  three  14-inch  bottom  plows  on  a 
straight  line  pull  without  any  .side  draft, 
and  will  do  the  work  of  eight  to  ten  horses. 
It  f  um-'shes  10-horsepower  on  the  draw-bar. 
20  to  25  horsepower  on  the  belt  for  all  sta- 
tionary uses. 

WRITE  TODAY 

for  OUT  higf  illastrated  catalog 
folder.  ItwiII  ehow  you  exactly 
how  this  wonderful  txactor  is 
built  from  the  irround  up. 

See  for  yourself  how  the 
Parrett  Tractor  will  be  a 
money- saving,  moDey-makins 
investment  for  you. 

PARRETTTRACTOR  CO. 

.    I402-4O9  Fisher  Bfdg. 
OMcago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Be 

PBEP/IRED 


ANTISEPTIC    AND    DISINFECTANT      j 
FOR  INTERNAL   AND   EXTERNALUSt      1 
INODOROUS   AND     HARMLESS 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


TO 
STOP  ™? 

LITTLE  HUJiT 
FROM  GI^OWING  B 16 


To  prevent  small  cuts,  scratches,  or  in- 
juries from  becoming  dangerous,  use  Dioxogen. 
Perfectly  safe  —  even  children  maj'  use  it. 
Keep  Dioxogen  where  all  the  household 
may  get  it  instantly.  Trial  bottle  sent  free 
on  request,  or  ask  for  it  by  name  at  your 
Druggists. 

The   Oakland    Chemical    Co. 
10  Astor    Place,  N.  Y. 
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ALIUMllNiUM 
PISTONS 


IVhat  These 

Pistons  will  do 

for  Tour  E)rd 

Those  heavy  cast-iron  pistons 
in  the  Ford  motor  produce  that 
terrific  vibration .  It 's  the  vibra- 
tion they  set  up  which  causes 
the  constant  rattle  and  riding 
discomfort — many  of  the  repair 
bills.  There's  the  noise,  too. 
Cut  down  the  piston  weight  of 
your  Ford  two-thirds  by  install- 
ing LYNITE  Aluminum  Pis- 
tons. 

You'll  get  rid  of  vibration  in  propor- 
tion. That's  exactly  what  has  been 
done  in  most  of  the  new  1916  high- 
class  models.  They  are  using 
LYNITE  Aluminum  Pistons. 
Nothing  increases  the  mechanical 
efficiency  of  the  motor  like  LYNITE 
Pistons,  —  gives  such  extra  snap, 
speed,  power — means  such  quiet, 
smooth-running,  lasting  service. 
These  pistons  are  equipped  with 


PISTON   RINGS 

-^the  rings  that  improve  compres- 
sion, save  fuel  and  oil,  reduce  carbon. 

Write  and  learn  about  these  wonderful 
light  pistons  that  have  really  revolu- 
tionized motor  designing.  Fully  and 
simply  described  in  our  FREE  Booklet. 
Gladly  sent  on  request. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2835  Locust  Street  ST.  LOUIS 

Canadian  Factory,  .W.  H.  Banfield 

&Sons,  372  Pape  Ave.,  Toronto 

Branch  Offices 
New    York — Chicago— Philadelphia-" 
Pittsburg — San  Francisco  — Los  An- 

geles — Cincinnati  — Seattle— Kansas 
ity  — St.  Paul— Atlanta— Denver- 
Dallas 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Kstiuiates  Fnrui.s]ie(l 

Jno.  Williams,    Inc.   Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


The  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World 

Bound  in  cloth.    For  only  35  cents. 

By  Sir  Edward  Creasy 
I  n  this  classic  book  is  told  the  stirring  drama  of  the 
world's  greatest  battlcsfrom  Marathon  to  Watecloo. 
The  iinposiuR  array  of  armies,  the  wisdom  aiifl  in- 
spiring leadership  of  great  commanders,  and  the 
valorous  advance  of  battalions  and  squadrons  aie 
presented  ill  vivid  and  stirring  style. 

Jimo.    Cloth,  J 5  cents  ;  by  mail,  44  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


much  loss.  Once  in  tlie  new  trenches,  we 
could  not  hear  one  another  speak,  so  great 
was  the  noise  of  the  cannonading,  and 
when  we  looked  through  the  i)oriscopes  we 
could  only  see  heaAy  clouds  of  smoke 
shutting  out  the  sky,  wnih  jets  of  fire- 
flashing  through  the  snowflakes.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  trench. 
At  last  we  all  burst  out  singing,  and  yet 
none  of  us  could  hear  a  word  si)oken,  even 
by  himself. 

Then  we  saw  the  Germans  coming  on. 
They  were  in  such  masses  that  they  looked 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.  When  our  guns 
began  to  speak,  white,  empty  spaces 
showed  among  the  gray  of  the  advancing 
masses,  but  they  were  soon  filled  up  by 
fresh  patches  of  gray.  As  they  neared 
our  barbed  wire,  our  mxachine  guns  opened 
fire,  and  we  had  to  cover  our  ears  with 
anything  that  came  handy — the  noise  was 
now  so  tremendous.  I  felt  no  fear,  but 
I  had  no  feelings  or  thoughts,  only  a  sort 
of  buzzing  and  vertigo. 

When  night  came  on  and  the  flares 
lighted  up  the  field,  the  Germans  seemed 
to  be  quite  close,  but  it  was  an  optical 
illusion.  They  advanced  very  bravely, 
waving  their  rifles  or  leaping  as  they 
l^assed  over  the  heaps  of  dead.  I  was 
knocked  over  by  a  shell  and  had  my  arm 
broken,  and  as  the  trench  was  completely 
destroyed  I  crawled  away  and  fortunately 
met  an  armored  automobUe  which  took 
me  to  Verdun. 

There  should  be  recorded,  too,  the  tragic 
stratagem  played  on  the  Germans  in 
Caures  Wood,  near  the  \'illage  of  Beau- 
mont. The  whole  wood  had  been  mined, 
and  was  connected  electrically  wth  a 
station  in  the  village.     Says  The  Times: 

When  the  Germans  had  advanced,  fully 
a  division  strong,  to  attack  the  wood,  the 
French  re^ment  holding  it  ran,  as  if 
seized  with  panic,  back  toward  the  village. 
The  Germans  pursued  them  with  shouts 
of  victory.  Soon  the  last  Frenchman  had 
emerged  from  the  trees,  but  the  French 
commander  waited  until  the  Germans 
were  all  in  the  mined  area.  They  were 
just  beginning  to  debouch  on  the  other 
side  when  he  prest  the  button.  There 
was  a  tremendous  roar,  drowning  for  a 
moment  even  the  boom  of  the  cannon. 
The  wood  was  covered  with  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  even  on  the  French  trenches 
in  Beaumont  "there  rained  a  ghastly  dew." 

When  the  French  reentered  the  wood, 
unopposed,  they  found  not  a  single  German 
unwounded  and  hardly  a  score  alive. 

From  the  French  front  we  gain  the  im- 
pression of  the  Germans  as  inspired  by 
the  fury  of  desperation,  casting  aside  their 
lives  by  the  thousands  in  the  one  last 
hope  of  breaking  the  opposing  line.  We 
imagine  furor  and  confusion  behind  the 
German  line,  efficiency  forgotten,  since  all 
is  to  be  devoted  to  this  one  great  sacrifice 
for  a  vital  gain.  Strangely  enough,  the 
story  of  the  attack  from  the  rear  of  the 
Germans  is  quite  different.  It  is  a  calm 
story,  almost  colorless.  The  Cologne 
Gazette  dispatches  furnish  it  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger: 

I  spent  yesterday  on  the  battle-field  in 
front   of   Verdun.     The   Meuse   Valley   in 


many  places  had  been  transformed  into  a 
lake  by  floods.  The  woods  on  the  rolling 
Meuse  heights,  everywhere  sown  with 
barbed-wire  entanglements,  are  mown 
down  by  artillery.  The  battle-ground  is 
distorted  by  explosions.  The  captured 
French  trenches,  which  had  undergone  a 
severe  bombardment,  had  been  very  ex- 
tensively developed,  but  showed  signs  of 
less  secure  construction  than  ours. 

Contrary  to  assertions  which  have  been 
made,  the  heavy  snowstorm  did  not  stop 
the  progress  of  the  battle  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Our  artillery  continued  to  fire 
uninterruptedly  through  the  veil  of  snow. 
Toward  midday  the  sky  cleared.  From  my 
high  vantage-point  I  saw  before  me  the 
entire  row  of  heights,  from  Fort  Douau- 
mon-t  to  the  Cote  de  Froide,  the  main 
fortress- line  north  of  Verdun. 

Here  the  principal  battle  raged.  Our 
heavy  fire  lay  upon  it.  One  could  see 
the  giant  black  clouds  of  the  big-calibered 
guns  rise  like  enormous  trees.  The  firing 
and  fall  of  our  heavy  shells  could  be  cleai  ly 
followed.  The  masses  of  smoke  that 
developed  showed  where  fires  had  been 
caused.  Behind  Fort  Douaumont,  too, 
pillars  of  smoke  seemed  to  signify  the 
advance  of  the  battle  beyond  this  height, 
that  was  now  firmly  in  our  hands. 

On  the  front  ridge  of  the  heights  west 
of  Douaumont  numerous  flashes  caused 
by  the  enemy's  shrapnel  were  observable, 
leading  to  the  deduction  that  one  of  our 
infantry-attacks  was  proceeding. 

Guns  of  all  calibers  roared  about  nie. 
The  firing  also  extended  toward  the  south- 
west, over  the  fortifications  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Meuse.  In  the  direction  of 
Vacherauville  the  artillery-fire  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  occupy  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  foremost  line  and  seemed 
powerless  against  the  German  artUlery- 
firing  from  the  rear.  During  my  long 
stay  in  the  neighborhood  not  a  single  shell 
fell  there.  I  could  see  Verdun  with  the 
naked  eye;  a  large  church  was  the  most 
prominent  feature.  By  means  of  glasses 
fires  could  be  discerned  in  the  town. 

I  talked  with  some  of  our  men  who. 
after  several  days  of  attacking,  had  been 
withdrawn  to  the  rear  to  get  rest.  They 
laughingly  related  how  they  had  alwa\s 
gone  farther  than  they  had  been  ordered 
to  go.  On  one  occasion  they  had  been 
told  to  take  one  hill,  but  instead  they 
can-ied  three  in  succession.  They  had 
now  had  a  w^elcome  wash,  eaten  well,  an<l 
slept  well,  and  were  ready  to  get  at  it 
again. 

The  fresh  appearance  of  the  troops  and 
their  splendid  spirits  astounded  me  in  tlu> 
face  of  the  signs  of  such  terrible  fighting, 
and  especially  the  calm,  clear,  almost  un- 
moving  sureness  with  which  tliis  Titanic 
undertaking  was  being  carried  through, 
almost  like  maneuvers. 

The  most  picturesque  event  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Verdun  struggle  was  th»> 
charge  of  the  Brandenburg  regiment,  who 
went  into  the  fight  with  the  words  of  their 
Kaiser  ringing  in  their  ears:  "All  German\- 
counts  on  your  valor."  The  paper  last 
quoted  gives  us  the  story  of  a  captured 
Brandenburger : 

From  early  Friday  until  Saturday  morn- 
ing we  awaited  the  order  to  begin  the 
as.'sault  on  Douaumont,  through  a  breach 
that  had  been  made  by  our  artillery. 

Early  Saturday   morning   the  order  for 
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THERE'S  something  in  the  blood  of  a  real  American 
boy  that  demands  a  gun.    It  is  simply  nature  asserting 
herself — an  instinct  inherited  from  generations  of  sturdy 
ancestors  that  cannot  be  denied. 

The  hardy,  red-blooded  Americans  who  founded  our 
country,  and  blazed  the  trail  of  civilization  as  it  crept  west- 
ward across  the  continent,  were  men  who  knew  how  to  handle 
a  gun  and  shoot  straight. 

So  when  your  boy  asks  for  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle,  don't  turn 
away  and  forget  the  matter.  Don't  deny  him  his  birthright 
—the  quick,  keen  eye,  the  steady  hand,  the  cool  judgment 
which  is  the  result  of  Daisy  training.  Give  him  a  safe  gun — 
a  Daisy  Air  Rifle.  Let  your  boy  grow  up  to  be  one  of  the 
millions  of  American  men  who  now  look  back  with  pleasure  and 
pride  to  the  time  when  they  first  learned  to  shoot,  with  a  Daisy. 

Our  latest  model,  which  many  consider  the  handsomest 
air  rifle  ever  produced,  is  the  new  Military  Daisy — an  air  rifle 
with  perfect  military  lines,  ideal  for  both  drilling  and  target 
practice.  It  is  a  gun  that  will  delight  the  eye  and  hand  of 
older  as  well  as  younger  boys.  A  worthy  companion  to  the 
famous  Daisy  Pump  Gun. 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  shown  in  the  hands  of  upper  boy  in  the 
picture,  has  the  genuine  pump  action  of  a  high-grade  sporting  rifle;  50- 
shnt  repeater;  length  38  inches;  adjustable  sights;  turned  walnut  stock. 

At  your  dealer's,  or  direct  from  factory,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price.    Send  for  descriptive  circtdar. 

DAISY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

309  Union  Street,  Plynnouth,  Mich. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH:  SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  Managers  Louis  Williams  &  Co. 

717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Price  *3.00 

Other  Daisy  Models 
^^         SOc  to  $2.50 


The 
New- 
Military  Daisy 

«3.50 

Every    detail    designed   after   the 
latest    military   rifle — a    50-sliot  re- 
peater,  with  all  the  well-known,  hard- 
hitting-, accurate  Daisy  qualities.  Beautifully 
turned  walnut  finished  stock;  all  metal  parts  in 
gun  blue;  equipped  with  detachable  rubber-tipped 
bayonet;    also  sling  and  swivel;    length    over  all   45 
inches;  adjustable  sights;  a  real  "army  gun"  for  prac- 
tical drill  and  target  work. 
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A  Remarkable  Book 
on  Food  Protection 

It  tells  the  secret  of  keeping  meats,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  butter,  eggs— fresh,  palatable 
and  healthful  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  Now  is  the  time  to  learn  these 
important  facts  so  that  you'll  knotv  and 
be  prepared  when  summer  comes. 
This  interesting  book  was  written  from  the  ex- 
periences and  investigations  of  men  who  make 
the  famous 

"MONROE"  Refrigerator 

the  most  highly  perfected  type  of  home  refrig- 
erator.   The  "Monroe"  was  the  first   to  devise 
and  introduce  the  single  piece,  jointless,  round  corner, 
porcelain  food  compartment— the  acme  of  cleanlinesa- 
tbe  joy  of  tbousasda  of  housewives. 

Write  Us  Today 

Your  name  and  address  ia  eroujrh.  We'll  Bend  yoo 
this  valuable  book  with  our  compliments.  Read  it. 
Face  next  summer  with  food  facta— this  will  ensure  your 
family's  health.    Address 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.^^^^^ 

123  Benson  Street  ^^'^^^^^    Ttsted  and 

Lockiand,  ^^^^^^J^KL  f'^''^^^'^ 

Ohio  ..-^f^^^^^fl^^^^Ht  ^ 

\lnstitut9 


How  to  Sell  Things 


aluable  little  book,  treating  every  ^ 
lase  of  the  science  of  selling 
ipproaching  the  prospect,  th( 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knowsevery  twistand  knack  of  selling — 
from  long  and  wide  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.    Order  to-day.     By  mail,  54c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Don't  Throw 
That  Chair 
Away! 


Stain    and 
application. 


It  is  as  good 
as  ever;  just 
a  bit  scratch- 
ed and  scar- 
red. You  can 
easily    make 
it  like  new  in  a  jiff}'. 
\arnish    it    with   one 


L   Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 

will  enable  3'ou  to  save  many  dollars 
— by  renewing  the  furniture  that's  scar- 
red and  marred — refinishing  chairs, 
woodwork,  etc. 

Lucas  Home  Helps  Varnish  Stain  is 
nuuic  in  16  attractive  colors,  such  as  Light 
Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Mahogany,  Rosewood, 
Walnut,  etc.  Send  20c  for  a  trial 
can;  sufficient  to  finish  2  chairs. 

Send  for  New  Book 

"The  Art  of  Interior  Decoration," 
in  colors.  Mailed  to  any  addrcs.j 
on  receipt  of  Oc  and  dealer's  name. 

^'Pafjui^       Office  281  Philadelphia 


US  to  attack  came  and  we  leapt  from 
our  lines  singing  "The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine,"  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
French  machine  guns  were  doing  terril)le 
work  to  our  lines.  Every  bolt  struck 
home  and  our  men  fell  in  solid  files,  but 
we  closed  up  the  ranks  and  went  forward. 

The  grotmd  beneath  otir  feet  writhed 
with  the  bursting  of  big  shells  and  we 
stumbled  at  every  step.  The  earth  trem- 
ors made  it  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  footing.  It  was  better  when  we 
broke  into  a  run,  and  at  that  clip  we  soon 
reached  the  French  line,  where  it  was  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  yotn*  troops. 

It  was  terrible  butchery,  but  fortunately 
our  supports  were  close  behind  us  and  we 
held  our  ground.  But  not  for  long,  how- 
ever. We  had  only  begun  to  organize  for 
defense  when  the  real  tempest  struck  us. 
It  was  a  fresh  counter-attack,  and  nothing 
could  stand  against  it.  I  was  taken  a 
prisoner  without  knowing  how,  but  most 
of  otir  men  were  killed  right  there. 

This  is  what  the  Lokal  Anzeigers  cor- 
respondent saw  as  he  stood  on  the  Lor- 
raine heights: 

Clearly  visible  on  the  horizon  rose  a 
bare  ridge  of  heights  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  towering  above  the  Meuse  heights, 
and  in  the  vaUey  behind  lay  Verdun.  At 
the  northern  point  of  this  ridge,  which  was 
also  the  highest  point,  a  far-away  garland 
of  white  shrapnel  clouds  looked  like  the 
silhouette  of  the  fortress  which  we  had 
conquered.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  this  fortress  of  Douaumont  the 
battle  was  raging  with  particular  fierceness. 

How  can  we  describe  the  hell  on  the 
height  of  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  Douau- 
mont, upon  which  for  miles  the  French 
artillery-positions  extended?  Upon  them 
the  fire  of  our  heavy  and  heaviest  guns 
was  directed.  As  high  as  a  house  columns 
of  dust,  earth,  and  smoke  rose  from  our 
bursting  shells,  and  it  was  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  us  that  men  could  live 
there  and  fight. 

Many  grim  features  characterized  the 
fighting.  One  defender  wrote  home  to 
his  parents  from  hospital:  "So  numerous 
and  high  were  the  heaps  of  Teuton  dead 
that  we  had  to  withdraw  our  machine 
guns  a  hundred  feet  in  order  to  fire  over 
the  corpses."  A  French  officer  tells  of 
the  finding  of  a  Prussian  non-com.  trans- 
fixed by  a  German  bayonet;  a  German 
company,  in  the  melee,  had  charged  a 
section  advancing  to  its  own  support.  An- 
other story  tells  of  how  the  Germans,  when 
a  mine  exploded  virtually  under  their  feet, 
rushed  with  a  cheer  down  the  open  throat 
of  the  mine-gallery,  and  of  how  French 
and  German  fought  at  hand-grips  in  the 
dark,  aided  only  by  the  flashing  electric 
torches  of  the  wounded.  The  French  were 
eventually  called  back — those  that  coidd 
obey — and  then  a  mitrailleuse  molded  out 
of  the  rest  and  of  the  advancing  Germans 
a  barricade  unassailable.  The  story  of 
the  throe  French  sappers  has  its  thrill,  too. 
It  is  furnished  by  the  International  News 
Service,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  trio. 
The  incident  occiu"red  on  the  edge  of  the 
Vauche  Wood,  as  we  read: 

Bernard,  Jean,  and  myself  were  ordered 


to  prepare  a  mine  directly  the  Germans 
came  om*  way.  When  the  storm  of  shells 
began  to  abate  we  started  with  electric 
lamps,  picks,  and  powder-fuses  through  a 
long  sap  at  the  end  of  which  we  were  to 
lay  the  mine  in  an  excavation  already 
prepared. 

We  did  oiu"  work  and  went  back.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  frightful 
explosion  shook  the  earth.  We  sprang 
forward.  The  outlet  was  blocked  with 
stones,  and  we  were  doomed.  A  shell 
had  biu-st  over  our  gallery  and  choked  it 
with  earth  and  stones.     Jean  cried  out: 

"Our  doom  is  sealed.  What's  the  good 
of  waiting  to  die  by  starvation?" 

He  pulled  out  his  revolver.  I  caught 
his  arm. 

"You  are  mad,"  I  said.  "Let's  wait 
till  the  mine  explodes.  If  the  crater  is 
deep  we  may  reach  it." 

We  waited,  crouching  and  listening  to 
the  roar  of  the  battle  overhead.  At  last 
our  mine  exploded. 

In  spite  of  the  stifling  heat,  we  retm-ned 
to  our  barrier.  I  squeezed  through  into 
the  mine.  I  felt  moistm-e  trickUng  through. 
It  was  blood.  ' 

Like  furies  we  began  to  scratch  away 
the  soil  with  oiu*  hands.  Presently  a 
fresh  horror  confronted  us.  A  barrier  of 
corpses  lay  between  us  and  salvation.  We 
had  struck  the  crater  formed  by  the 
explosion. 

Working  like  demons  all  the  time,  we 
burrowed  through  this  inferno  till  we 
reached  the  blessed  light,  but  we  lay  in 
the  crater  eight  hours  till  stretcher-bearers 
arrived. 

WHY  THE  MOVIES  THRIVE 

THE  man  who  used  to  say  that  reading 
the  average  theater  -  program  made 
him  so  excited  he  couldn't  enjoy  the  play 
is  only  one  of  the  many  who  suffer  patiently 
night  in  and  night  out  from  a  superfluity 
of  advertising  pages  and  "Hints  to  the 
Well-Drest"  and  a  minimum  of  informa- 
tion about  the  play  itself.  Another 
affliction  that  "the  man  in  the  stalls" 
must  endure  is  the  tremendous  list  of 
"complimentary  notices"  of  the  thousand 
and  one  firms  whose  labors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  particular  production  in 
question.  The  Dramatis  Personw  of  the 
biggest  re\aew  shrinks  in  comparison. 
But  the  New  York  Telegraph,  in  the  role 
of  Job's  comforter,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  worst  that  is  yet  to  come — the  theater- 
program  of  the  futiu'e: 

Dances  arranged  by  the  Mansions. 

Gowns  by  Boobson. 

Hats  by  Jacob. 

Miss  McFlimsey's  third  -  act  costume 
made  especially  for  her  by  Marjory 
from  silk  designed  exclusively  by  Flotsam 
&  Jetsam. 

All  hair-nets  by  Wisener. 

AU  velvets  from  Whiterock. 

Rouge  from  Rubicon.  Face -powder 
from  Nudhut. 

False  eyelashes  from  Louis. 
-    Earrings  from  Severe  Brothers. 

Calcium-light  from  Aurora  Borealis. 

Perfume  used  in  Act  I  from  Manon, 
that  in  Act  1 1  from  Lipton. 

Shoestrings  from  the  Neverkuot  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Gentlemen's    cigtvrets    from     Piooadilly. 
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Ltd.  Ladies"  eigarets  from  the  Settlement 
Club. 

Dressing-room  drinking-water  from  the 
Little  Dipper  Springs. 

Beauty  -  patches  from  Lady  and 
Seamstress. 

Optic  belladonna  from  the  Piker  Drug 
Company. 

Original  manuscript  by  C.  Jones. 

St  age- version  bj'  H.  R.  Sideburn. 


PRISON-CAMP  MAIL  IN  GERMANY 

A  RISTIDE  is  a  middle-aged  waiter  at 
-^^-  ''Hem-i's,"  with  a  nephew  in  the 
French  Army  who  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  a  mining-operation  nortli  of 
Arras.  Armande,  the  nephew,  is  "some- 
where in  Germany"  now,'^in  one  of  the  150 
prison-camps  estabhshed^  tlu^oughout  the 
country.  Aristide  wishes  to  write  to  him, 
to  urge  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  to 
send  him,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  money.  He 
does  so,  laboriously,  and  addresses  the 
envelop  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 
M.  Armande  du  Bois, 
Prisonnier  de  Guerre, 

Allemagne, 
Beautifully  indefinite,  isn't  it?  Almost 
as  tho  he  had  written,  "To  my  Nephew, 
who  was  captured  by  the  Germans."  But 
Aristide  does  not  worry  over  it — "Name 
of  a  name!  If  the  Boches  can  not  figure 
that  out,  of  what  use  is  their  vaunted 
efficiency?"  The  missive  is  posted  in  a 
calm  faith  in  the  Teutonic  intelligence  that 
is  more  than  amusing.  But  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  just  such  letters  are  received 
by  the  German  postal  authorities  daily. 
Many  and  many  of  them  are  not  even 
addrest  to  a  known  prisoner,  but  are  little 
better  than  "tracers"  for  those  reported 
missing,  or  even  last  pathetic  attempts 
to  disprove  the  casualty-list's  bitter  news. 
How  the  letter  will  ever  reach  the  person 
addrest  few  writers  bother  to  think.  They 
figure  that  if  the  letter  does  not  arrive  no 
harm  is  done.  But  each  one  of  these  letters 
means  an  added  burden  for  the  German 
postal  -  service,  which,  we  are  told,  is 
already  handling  the  amazing  total  of 
twelve  milhon  letters  and  postal-cards  a 
month  to  and  from  their  prisoners.  Ger- 
many claims  1,500,000  prisoners,  and  each 
prisoner  claims  from  one  to  a  dozen  friends 
or  relatives  in  his  own  country  who  are 
interested  in  his  welfare;  and  such  is  the 
amusing  and  somewhat  inconsistent  meth- 
od of  modern  warfare  that  he  is  allowed  to 
burden  liis  jailer  as  much  as  he  pleases 
with  the  correspondence  between  them  and 
himself.  Modern  warfare  means  the 
torpedo,  the  aerial  bomb,  the  poison- 
gas,  the  "drive,"  with  its  ramparts  of 
slain — and  it  also  means  evei-y  convenience 
of  free  correspondence  for  its  prisoners.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Germans  are  the  most 
progi-essive  in  efficient  care  for  the  lesser 
needs  of  their  prisoners.  In  the  "Weekly 
Report  on  General  Conditions  in  Germany 
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"Ideal"  Radiator  Thermometer— Makes  Fireless  Cooking  Easier 

A  wonderfully  accurate  mercury  in>tniment  (no  springs),  rcgisteri  g  from  lOo  to6oo°F.  Stands 
on  the  radiator— tilted  at  just  the  jiroper  angle  to  ensure  easy  reading.  Large,  clear  figures.  Can 
be  used  in  ovens  as  well.  Tube  is  of  extra  strong  glass,  set  in  a  groove  and  having  a  bulb  at  both 
ends,  will  not  break.    EHminatea  all  disagreeable  guess-work  and  uncertainty.   You  can  now  do  your  cooking 

In  Accord  with  the  Principles  of  Leading  Schools  of  Domestic  Science 

Simply  set  the  Thermometer  on  the  radiator— heat  the  radiator  to  proper  temperature  required 
for  whatever  article  of  food  you  intend  to  Roast,  hake.  Steam,  Steiv,  or  Boil — and  your  Cooker 
does  the  rest.     No  matter  what  make  firtless  cooker  you  possess,  you  should  use  the  "Ideal"  Thermometer 
Indispensable  if  you  want  your  food  cooked  properly.   Earns  its  cost  by  the 
saving  of  fuel  that  is  unknowingly  wasted  under  the  "guess"  method. 
Comes  handsomely  nickeled,   in  a  neat  case,  complete  with  "Schedule  of 
Temperatures"  for  differentfoods, meats, etc.  Price  only  $1.50  prepaid,  or 

NOW  FURNISHED  FREE  WITH  EVERY 


Fireless  Cobkstov^ 


9  Sizes  to  Select 

From  — One  for 

Every  Home 


Roasts,  Bakes,  Steams,  Stews,  and  Boils  Perfectly 

The  "Ideal"  cooks  the  flavor  INTO,  not  cut  of  the  food.  Cuts  cooking  costs  80 
per  cent.  Affords  highest  cooking  efficiency.  Strong,  durable  construction  as- 
sures long  life.  Patented  "Water  Seal"  Top  and  "Heat  Conserving  Valve"  (ex- 
clusive with  the  "Ideal")  prevent  seeping  away  of  precious  cooking  neat.  No  won- 
der the  "Ideal"  is  in  a  class  by  itself—  ahead  of  all. 

Generou.*?  fireproof  heat  repelling  insulation.  Separate  covers  give  access  to  one 
compartment  without  disturbing  the  otliers.  Heavy,  thick,  pure  Aluminum  lining 
throuijhout.  Seamless  Aluminum  Cooking  Compartments.  *'Ideal"  Aluminum 
Utensils  and  Radiator  Thermometer. 

Outer  case  built  like  a  cpbinet  fnot  like  a  box)  of  specially  "vulcanized"  solid  oak. 
RESISTS  CLIMATIC  INFLUENCES.  Gives  long,  faithful  service.  The  "Ideal" 
helps  you  realize  your  desire  to  provide  BETTER  meals  with  less  work,  bother  and 
expense.   Send  postal  for  our  interesting  fu'ly  illustrated  free  boQjLwiiich_tens_alh 

THE  TOLEDO  COOKER  CO..     1394  W.  Bancroft  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Inmost  places, a  reliable  dealer  sells  the  '*  Ideal"  line.  If  nodealernear  you, 
7ve  will  ship  direct.  Take  no  substitute  for  the  '*Ideal."  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  our  goods,  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  send yoUy  free ^  a  book 
of  valuable  recipes. 


'"laeal"  No   15 — The  Mu.-t  Popular  Model' 
17  1-2  in.  high,  16  1-1  in.  wid'%  and  IJU  1  J  in    long. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  our  FREE  BOOK  givmgall 
details  of  use,  equipment,  manufactiu'e,  price,  etc. 


Your  new  home 

Shall  it  be  beautiful?  Shall  it  be  comfortable — warm 
In  winter,  cool  in  summer?  Shall  it  be  economical — not 
constantly  needing  painting  and  repairs? 

Have  you  considered  stucco? 

Atlas -White  Stucco 

A  well-built  stucco  home  is  covifortable — easy  to  heat, 
easy  to  keep  cool,  and  economical — no  painting  and  al- 
most no  repairs.  It  has  beauty,  charm  and  individuality. 
When  finished  with  Atlas-White  Portland  Cement,  in  a 
pure  white  or  a  warm  mellow  tint,  the  effect  is  exquisite. 

Our  Atlas-White  portfolio  contains  information  for 
home  builders  and  reproductions  of  many  beautiful 
homes.  It  will  help  prepare  you  for  consultation  with 
your  architect.     Send  coupon  below  for  a  copy. 


f"Tt"P 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 


New  York        Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Boston 
Dayton 


St.  Louis 


A  llds-Whilc  Stucco  Home  and  Garage 
London,  Canada 

M,  Hrid'-  c-  L.ilbert.  ArchiteUs 


Wr  LAS  fa  WHITE 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  01  (_uu>  ICx,  liaiii;c  Hank  lildu  .  ciu.ay 

Send  me  the  Atlas-White  PortfoHo.     I  expect  to  build  a  home  costing  about  $ 

Name  and  Address 
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OUR  DADBURNED  ADVER- 
TISEMENT    WORRIED    HIM 

Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  January  13,  :9i6. 
HerlHTt  D.  Shivers,  Inc. 
aist  and  Market  Sis. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  seeing  your  dad-burned  advertis<^nient  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  now  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it 
seems  like,  and  every  time  I  see  it  I  read  it,  and  ever\-  time  I 
read  it  I  swear  to  myself  that  I'm  going  to  sit  right  down  and 
order  a  box  of  those  cigars,  but  somehow  or  other.  I  have  not 
until  now  taken  typewriter  in  hand  to  carry  out  the  threat. 

Please  send  me.  by  express  prepaid,  fifty 
of  your  Panatelas,  MILD,  on  approval.  I 
agree  to  smoke  ten.  and  if  I  like  them,  to 
remit  $2.50  within  teti  days  after  receipt  of 
cigars  by  me:  otherwise,  I  will  return  the 
forty  remaining  cigars  at  your  expense. 

As  to  references.  I  Vefer  you  to  any  of  the        ffl^'  -5»i-v^ 
banks   here — The  Elk  Natiomil.  Kirst  Na- 
tional   or    Farmers    Xational — or    to    an>- 
other  business  house  in  Fayetteville. 

I  simply  had  to  order  these  cigars  to  get 
that  ad.  of  yours  out  of  ni>-  head.  It  worried 
me.  Will  say.  however,  tliat  if  >-our  cigars 
smoke  as  well  as  they  read;  they  are  some 
smokers.  Think  I  will  sleep  better  after 
getting  this  letter  out  of  my  system. 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  M.  N. 


'<;- 
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When  this  gentleman  ordered 
our  cigars. he  was  skeptical.  Now 
he  is  convinced.  The  best  way 
to  test  our  claim  that  we  sell  direct 
from  our  factory  to  the  smoker,  b\- 
the  box,  a  better  cigar  than  he  can 
buy  in  the  usual  retail  way,  is  to 
take  us  up  on  our  own  proposition. 
OUR  OFFER  is:  Upon  request 
we  will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas 
on  approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  re- 
turn the  remaining  forty  at  our 
expense  and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.SQ,  within  ten  days. 

This  is  the  offer  referred  to  in  the  letter. 

The  cigar  is  the  one  shown  here — a 
hand-made  panatela  cigar  with  a  filler  of 
long  Havana  and  a  wrapper  of  genuine 
Sumatra. 

This  is  a  moderate  cigar.  You  can 
smoke  seven  or  eight  a  day  and  feel  no 
ill  effects.  A  cigar  of  equal  quality, 
bought  in  a  cigar  store,  would  sell  three 
for  a  quarter.  Our  way  of  selling  saves 
money. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  cigars 
and  selling  them  direct  to  the  smoker  for 
nearly  fifteen  >ears.  We  have  thousands 
of  customers  so  well  satisfied  that  they 
buy  their  cigars  from  us  on  standing 
orders. 

Why  don't  you  put  it  up  to  us,  as  did 
the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  our  way  permits  you 
to  save  money  and  smoke  better  cigars? 

In  ordcriog,  please  use  business  stationery  or  give  ref- 
erence and  state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  medimn  or 
strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Incorporated 

2056  Market  St. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P«B  j  —^  JL  Cards, circulars,  book,  paper. 
I*  in   ||Press$5.Larger$18.Rotary$60 
^^  ^^Savemoney.  Printforothers, 

'  jr   ^^^^y>higprofit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
^^  ^^  ^"  '■   Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
^  ^ST  V^  presses, TYPE,cards,samples 
^    TV  AJl  The  Press  Co.  Meriden,  Conn 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

F..\AIT  SIZK 
A.ND  SHaPK 


30M!fS 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER -30  day, 

— ^^■^— ^^-^^— ^^^— ^^■^^— ^— ^  o  n  e  in  o  n  t  h's 
free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles — Ihc  "Ranger."     We  will 
ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a  cent 
deposit  in  advanc?.     This  offer  is  ahsolulety  genuine. 
Wf/ItT£    TOD  A  Y  f"''  ""■■  '''8  catalog  .showing  our 

women,  boys  and  girls,  at  prices  never  before  equaled  for  like 
quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles,  sundries  and  useful 
bicycle  information.     It's  free, 

TIRES.  COASTER-BRAKE,  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes, 
lamps,  cyclometers.  cquii>mcnt  and  parts  for  all, /'"cycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  .\  limited  number,  of  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to 
$8  each, 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1916  model  Ranger  furnished  i>y  us. 

//  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  oiTer  you  and 
how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonishe<l  and  convinced. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundrii's  until  you  get  our 
catalog  and  new  special  oflfers.     Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  oept.s  172, Chicago,  ill. 


(lufing  the  European  War"  (puVilishod 
by  the  American  Association  of  (^ommerce 
and  Trade,  Eqtiitabl(>  Building,  Friedrich- 
strasse,  o9-()0,  Berlin),  we  are  given  a  few 
statistics  concerning  the  CJermau  inail- 
ser\nee  for  prisoners.     We  read: 

In  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war  in  (ier- 
many.  the  mail  from  Fram^e,  French  colonies 
and  territories,  from  Ser\'ia  and  Mon- 
tenegro is  forwarded  by  the  postal  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  Switzerland. 

The  mail  from  (Ireat  Britain,  her 
dontinions  and  territories,  is  forwarded 
by  the  Dutch  (iovernment,  while  Sweden 
attends  to  the  mail  from  Russia.  The  same 
postal  departments  forward  the  mail  in 
the  opposite  direction;  that  is,  the  mails 
for  prisoners  of  war  in  (lermany  to  their 
nvspective  countries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  ever.v 
letter  or  other  mail-matter  addrest  to  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  (Jermany,  in  order  to 
reach  its  destination  as  qtiickly  as  possible, 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  camp  where 
the  prisoner  of  war  is  detained.  This 
piimaiw  rule,  however,  is  very  often  over- 
looked, and  the  volume  of  such  mail- 
matter — bearing  insufficient  address — is 
increased,  furthermore,  bj-  the  fact  that 
PYanee  does  not  issue  nor  publish  any 
official  casualty-lists. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  latter  fact, 
deplorable  as  it  is?  The  French  soldier 
who  has  not  been  heard  from  by  his 
family  and  relation  is  either  assumed  to 
be  dead  or  taken  prisoner  or  may  be  miss- 
ing. His  relations,  eager  to  get  word  from 
him,  and  to  relieve  their  anxiety,  resort 
to  the  mails  and  address  their  son  or 
brother  as  a  prisoner  of  w'ar  in  CJermany. 
Such  letters  bear  frequently  even  the 
number  of  a  detention-camp,  because  the 
sender  happens  to  know  somebody  in  his 
home  town  who  has  a  relative  in  this 
particular  camp.  He  never  reasons  that 
there  is  more  than  one  camp  in  Germany 
where  Frenchmen  or  EngUshmen  are  held. 

The  German  postal  department  can  not 
know  beforehand  that  any  such  ntessage 
is  a  dead  letter  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

With  150  detention-camps,  each  averag- 
ing some  10,000  prisoners,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  send  letters  on  from  one 
camp  to  another  in  aimless  search  for  the 
right  person,  and  therefore,  facing  the 
necessity  in  true  German  fashion,  the 
Government  established  a  central  offict^  in 
Berhn,  a  clearing-house  for  all  mail  of 
which  the  addresses  seem  questionable  or 
likely  to  cause  trouble  in  delivery.  And 
this  is  no  makeshift  bureau.  One  can 
not  quite  manage  a  sneer  at  Teutonic 
system,  reading  this: 

A  card  -  index,  ntimbering  l,2tX).0(H) 
names,  has  been  installed  at  the  abo\t^ 
mentioned  central  office.  These  cards  bear 
the  names  of  9(K),()()()  Russians  and  ;i(X),0lH) 
French,  Belgians,  and  white  and  colored 
British  subjects. 

Each  card  contains  the  name  of  tht^ 
detention-camp  or  the  hospital,  as  is  the 
case,  the  full  name  of  the  prisoner,  his 
military  charge,  his  troop,  regiment  com- 
pany, and  country.  The  cards  are  tilled 
out  in  the  camps  by  prisoners  of  war  of 
the  respective  countries. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  mail  from 


Russia  is  addrest  more  carefully  than 
from  any  other  of  the  belligerent  countries, 
altho  some  3,000  letters  per  day  bear 
incomplete  addresses.  Postal  cards  form 
the  majority  of  all  mail-matter  received. 
Some  ;i(),000  letters  and  postal  cards  are 
received  daily  at  the  central  office  in 
Berlin  addrest  in  Russian.  Some  12,000 
parcels  are  received  in  Berlin  from  Russia 
every  month. 

The  German  postal  department,  with 
the  exception  of  Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg, 
handles  each  month  4,.500,000  letters 
and  postals,  sent  by  prisoners  of  war  in 
Germany,  and  7,000,000  pieces  of  mail- 
matter  that  has  been  received  in  Germany 
from  the  belligerents. 

Last  month's  record  shows  that  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  sent  and  received  3,400,- 
000  letters  and  postal  cards,  French  and 
Belgians  7,200,000,  and  white  and  colored 
British  something  like  1,200,000.  This 
totals  about  12,000,000  each  month. 


VILLAGE  MOTLEY 

EVERY  ONE  will  recaU  in  some  little 
country  town  where  he  has  spent  at 
least  a  week  in  summer,  if  not  all  the  long 
years  of  his  childhood,  the  familiar,  im- 
questioned  figure  of  the  "queer"  member 
of  the  community.  He  is  a  fixtiu-e  as 
characteristic  as  the  "general  merchandise" 
emporium.  Perhaps  when  we  have  per- 
fected otir  studies  in  feeble-mindedness  we 
shall  do  away  with  him,  but  at  present 
nearly  every  village  and  hamlet  knows 
him  well  and  greets  him  daily.  To  the 
children  he  is  boon  companion,  ogre,  or 
prey,  according  to  the  form  of  his  mental 
weakness  and  the  attitude  in  which  they 
have  been  schooled  at  home.  To  the 
grown-up  he  is  the  easy  butt  of  ancient 
ridictile,  or  the  provoker  of  untiring  merri- 
ment, frequently  a  pest,  occasionally  a  fast 
friend.  Rarely  is  he  appreciated.  Seldom 
does  he  earn  even  a  spoken  eulogy  as  sin- 
cere as  this,  to  "Old  Cracked  Joe,"  which 
appears  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer: 

They  said  he  was  of  good  blood — only 
that  his  parents  were  first  cousins.  The 
doctrine  of  danger  in  consanguinity  was  ours 
— that  prehistoric  instinct  that  preserved 
the  famil.v  bond  in\iolate  and  served  to 
weld  in  indissoluble  links  the  alien  clans, 
lest  they  devour  one  another. 

Nevertheless,  in  those  sw^eet,  dark  ages 
of  ours,  .loe  was  quite  other  than  a  missing 
link.  Big  of  bulk,  forbidding  in  outline, 
suspicious  of  those  grown  was  he.  But 
the  children  were  unafraid.  He  came  and 
went  unheralded. 

The  pig  eyes  in  his  red  face  flashed  the 
danger-signal  to  the  stranger.  But  we 
swung  on  his  tattered  coat,  and  a  new  and 
strange  light  flickered  in  those  same  eyes 
for  the  moment  as  he  grinned. 
Hello,  .Joe. 
How's  your  toe? 

And  Joe  replied: 

Toe  in  a  boot. 

And  a  root,  toot,  toot! 

And  we  shrieked  and  shouted  in  the 
abundance  of  joy.  Wasn't  Joe  the  fun- 
niest ever — and  a  bully  old  fellow  every 
way? 

When     the    circus    came    around     this 
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"fixe  motorist  who,  when  buying  a  car, 
remembers  that  the  bearing  that  lasts  the 
longest  is  the  one  having  the  least  fric- 
tion, and  so  specifies  New  Departure 
Bail  Bearings  throughout,  conserves  his 
investment  by  lessening  depreciation  of  the 
entire  mechanism  and  obtaining  a  higher 
efficiency  in   power  utilization    as  welL" 


V    \ 


fCT"'^^^ 


"Fm  Mighty  Glad 

I  Sent  for  This  Book/' 

"  I've  learned  something  important — and  every  man  who  is  about 
to  buy  a  motor  car  should  read  what  I  have  read. 
"  I  never  knew  the  Bearings  of  an  automobile  meant  so  much  to 
the  automobile  owner. 

"Why,  this  informarion  about  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  answers  nearly 
every  question  I  had  decided  to  ask  when  I  bought  my  car. 
"  One  thing,  Pve  discovered — a  car  is  only  cis  gopd  as  its  Bearings  whether 
you  pay  one  thousand  or  five  thousand  for  it. 

"  Personally  I've  decided  what  I  cein  afford  to  pay  for  my  car,  and  every  dollar  I  pay  must 
count.  And  this  book  has  proved  to  me  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Bearings  in  a  car  de- 
cide its  true  value  to  the  car  owner.     This  book  about 


New 

BALL 


JURE 
kiNGS 


has  opened  my  eyes.     Here  is  the  inside  story  of  'Low  gas  and  oil  consumption,    'How  to 

get  long  life  out  of  the  car,'  '  How  to  prevent  waste  of  fxjwer,'  'How  best  to  overcome  shock 

and  strain,'  'How  to  secure  smooth,  easy  riding  qualities  under  all  road  conditions,    and  a 

lot  of  other  interesting  things  besides. 

"Every  car  owner  and  every  man  who  is  going  to  buy  a  car  should  know  these  things.  True, 

they're  technical,  but  here  it  is  all  told  so  simply  a  child  could  understand. 

"The  New    Departure  Manufacturing  Company  hits  performed  a  valuable  service  to  every 

man  interested  in  Motor  Cars.    This  booklet,  'New   Departure   Ball    Beeu'ings  and   What 

They  Mean  to  the  Car  Owner,'  is  truly  worth  while. 

"You  can  get  it  by  return  mail,  by  writing  for  it.     Ask  for  Booklet  'B'." 

New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  are  made  w  three  lypes  and  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  correct  bearing  for  any  load  or  speed  in  any  automobile  or  machine  where  friction 
occurs  hetmeen  rotating  members.  They  are  internationally  standardized  with  reference 
to  bore,  diameter  and  width — -can  be  used  in  replacement  of  Ball  Bearings  of  an\)  make. 

The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 

Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division,  Hartford,  Connecticut  Western  Branch,  Detroit,  1016-17  Ford  BIdg. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.  Ltd.,  London.  E.  C. 

Continent  of  Europe  Agent:  Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen.  Freeport,  Denmark 

Depot  New  Departure,  16  Rue  d'Armaille,  Paris 


Nev>r  Depetrture  Double  Row  Type 

A  .sinple,  solf-contiilned,  "lool-proof  "  unit  oarrylni; 
((//the  loads  and  stressos  simiilianeously /roru  ic'linr- 
erfc  direction  they  may  come,  wlih  equal  efflclency, 
and  reducing  friction  to  the  vanis&lng  [xilut. 


New    Departure   Single   Row   Type 

A   hk'hly   perrecied   anii-frloilon    Beariui;   for   use 
where  radial  lo;ids  only  are  to  be  corried. 
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It  Surely  Was  Good  of 
Dad  to  Get  This  Manzel 
Pump,    Wasn't    It,    Mother? 

Disi-arcl  the  out-of-date,  back-strainiiig" 
hand  jxinip!  Modernize  your  car  by  equip- 
ping- it  A\ith  a 


TIRE.   F 


^■ikrirv  vALVe 


With  absolutely  no  effort  on  your  part. 
your  tires  «ill  be  pumped  with  pure  air 
to  any  desired  pressure. 

All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  attach  air 
hose  and  start  the  enjiine.  You  will  find 
the  Manzel  a  wonderful  convenience.  The 
women  membei"s  of  your  family  who 
drive  will  find  it  doubly  so. 

The  Manzel  is  "built  like  an  engine." 
It  is  the  highest  quality  pump  on  the 
market.  Furnished  for  all  new  cars  and 
most  old  models.  Anyone  can  attach 
it  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Double  Cylinder  Model 
$15.00 
Single  Cylinder  Model 
$12.00  for  most  cars, 
and  $10.00  for  Buick, 
Overland,  Chevrolet, 
Dod^e  and  Willys- 
Knisht. 
Ford  Model    -    -  $7.50 

II  yonr  dealer  rannot  supply 
yon,  send  name  and  uiudel  of 
>our  car  and  remit taiiee  to 
cover  cost  of  tjpe  of  Manzel 
Pump  joi)  irant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MANZEL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

332-334  Babcock  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Office — 356  Market  Street 
Portlan  J,  Ore.,  Office — 213  Gerlinger  BIdg. 


»iOSe  CONNECTION 


Dutch  Boy 

Whiite 
Le  eLd 

That  beautiful,  smooth- 
spreading  material  the 
painter  brushes  on  your 
house.  Most  people  call 
it  paint. 

Ask  for  Paint  TipnH:* 

and  learn  more  about  white 
lead  paint. 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York      Boston      Cincinnati 
Cleveland       Buffalo     Chica(?o 
San  Krancisi'o  St.  Louis 

{.John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co., 
Philadelphia) 

{National  Lead  &  Oil  Co., 
Pittsburgh) 


child  of  the  obscure  siM-aiis  \\\)  from  no- 
when\  Hiding  witli  the  driver  of  the  front 
wagon  or  walking  ahead,  blowing  on  his 
walking-stick  such  tunes  as  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Ilanielin  used  when  he  wooed  the  chil- 
dren into  the  enchanted  mountain  —  this 
was  Joe.  The  grown  men  laughed,  the 
iiousewives  scolded  and  gave  him  dough- 
nuts and  coffee.  That  was  their  way. 
Women  are  peculiar. 

Camo  the  day  when  his  soul  sped. 
They  found  him  at  the  foot  of  the  big 
trestle.  Whether  he  fell  off  or  was  struck 
by  a  passing  train  none  knows.  But  he 
was  in  a  kneeling  position,  as  tho  in  prayer, 
his  stick  beside  him  and  the  red  handker- 
chief filled  with  the  innocent  revivings  of 
the  last  household  met  on  his  journey. 

What  shall  be  said  of  such?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  beautiful  soul  is  hidden 
within?  What  could  the  disciples  have 
meant  when  they  asked  of  their  Savior: 
"Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents,  that 
he  should  have  been  born  blind?" 


TORPEDOING  CONSTANTINOPLE 

"]\  /r  AKING  history  in  a  submarine  seems 
^^ ^  as  fascinating  as  it  is  perilous. 
When  the  complete  annals  of  the  sub- 
marine in  this  war  come  to  be  written,  we 
shall  learn  of  even  more  thrilling  cruises 
than  the  month-long  expeditions  of  the 
German  f'-boats  among  nets,  mines,  sub- 
marine-chasers, and  armed  trawlers.  Pos- 
sibly they  will  transcend  even  the  bom- 
bardment of  Constantinople  by  the  British 
submarines  E-7  and  E-ll,  one  of  the  several 
British  undersea  adventures  in  this  distant 
war-area  that  have  won  fame  for  this 
branch  of  the  Royal  Navy.  There  is  little 
news  of  the  E-7's  expedition,  save  an 
exuberant  letter,  appearing  in  part  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  ^complete  in  The 
New  Republic,  written  by  a  young  sailor 
aboard.  But  he  declares  that:  "The  tale 
of  our  doings  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  read 
of  in  the  old  days.  We  fairly  shook  things 
to  the  core.  .  .  .  W^e  are  the  first  submarine 
in  history  to  bombard  a  place  on  shore 
under  fire." 

The  New  York  Sun,  however,  prints 
the  story  of  the  E-lTs  cruise  in  fuller 
detail.  The  narrator  in  this  case  was 
an  American  of  Turkish  birth,  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  Turkish  Army,  twice 
captured  by  the  British,  the  second 
time  by  the  E-11  itself.  Revealing 
the  fact  that  his  sympathies  wt^e  with 
the  Alhes,  and  also  that  his  knowledge  of 
Turkish  waters  would  be  of  value  to  his 
captors,  he  was  accepted  as  pilot  of  the 
submarine  and  served  aboard  tlu^  vessel 
in  that  capacity  for  twenty-four  days  in 
operations  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  be- 
yond, of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
sh(>lling  of  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople. 

H(^  tells  us  that  he  has  no  love  for  tho 
interior  of  a  submarine.  He  got  used  to 
it  in  time,  but  no  more,  and  "that  is  as 
much  as  any  one  of  tho  oldest  members  of 
that  boat  will  ever  like  it."  Taken  at  its 
best,    he   declares,    "the   submarine   is   a 


sneak,"  and  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
most  ardent  na\"al  commander  calls  it  any 
better  name  down  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart.     He  continues: 

If  any  one  Avishes  to  know  how  terribly 
difficult  it  is  to  operate  a  submarine  boat 
while  she  is  cruising  under  water  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  spread  a  map  upon  the  ceiUng 
and,  sitting  on  a  chair  holding  a  mirror  in 
his  hand,  let  him  try  to  study  that  map. 
It  is  telling  on  the  nerves,  especially  on  the 
nerves  of  those  responsible  for  her,  when 
she  is  running  under  water.  In  order  to 
stand  it,  the  crew  will  have  to  undei^o 
hard  training,  and  even  then  not  every  man 
can  stand  the  nerve-racking  process  of  con- 
stantly doing  duty  in  a  submarine  while 
submerged  for  long  stretches  of  time. 

While  running  submerged  the  atmos- 
phere is  fearfully  awe  -  striking.  When  a 
submarine  is  running  on  the  surface  it 
usually  uses  its  oil-burning  engines,  but 
once  under  water  it  starts  its  electric 
motors.  The  steady,  griUing  noise  of 
these  motors  and  the  pecuUar  vibration 
produced  through  the  gUding  of  the  body 
of  the  boat  through  the  under  -  water 
make  the  uninitiated  shiver  with  cold 
chills.  Naturally  the  steering  of  the  ship 
is  done  by  chart  and  compass,  so  you 
can  hardly  tell  where  you  are  going. 
The  air  is  bad,  and  as  it  gets  hot  it  be- 
comes foul.  You  lose  all  ambition  and 
would  feel  like  crying:  "I  would  give  my 
life  for  a  bed." 

One  of  their  "usual"  depredations  upon 
Turkish  shipping  is  described  briefly: 

When  our  submarine  suddenly  sub- 
merged after  a  steamer  bad  been  sighted 
our  commander  ordered  every  one  to  be 
silent,  and  in  a  second  deathly  stillness, 
reigned  in  the  already  quiet  boat.  I  no- 
ticed that  our  commander  was  Hstening. 
Unconsciously  every  one  in  the  boat  fol- 
lowed the  mental  attitude  of  our  leader. 
W^e  all  listened.  Like  the  sounds  of  the 
submarine  bells,  so  the  propeller  of  the 
steamer  about  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  made  its  steady  splash  in  the 
water  heard  in  our  boat.  To  me  it  sound- 
ed like  the  noise  one  hears"  in  approaching 
a  water-power  mill.  Then  it  became  ap- 
parent that  we  had  already  passed  our 
\ictini  and  were  about  a  mile  ahead  of  her 
toward  the  west. 

W^e  opened  our  water-ballast  tanks,  and 
in  another  second  all  motors  were  jiumping 
out  water.  As  the  water-ballast  tanks  bo- 
came  empty  we  steadily  rose  to  the  surface, 
and  when  we  fairly  reached  the  top  of  the 
sea  sun-rays  entered  the  interior  of  our 
boat  through  the  large  glass  trap-door 
next  to  the  observation-platform.  At  last, 
when  we  came  out  to  the  surface,  we  olv 
served  the  Tiu"ldsh  sttuimer,  which  we  had 
been  chasing  during  the  last  four  or  five 
hours,  between  us  and  the  uoithern  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

No  sooner  had  our  victim  observed  us 
come  out  of  the  wat(>r  than  she  began  to 
tiu'n  back  toward  Rodosto.  But  as  she 
made  this  attempt  she  exposed  her  entire 
length  and  became  an  easy  targt^t  for 
our  torpedo-attack.  We  hat!  alr(>ady  di- 
rected our  torpedo  toward  her  bow  some 
few  yards  ahead  of  her  course,  and  in 
exactly  1  mimite  and  '20  seconds  so  our 
comnuvnder  told  us— it  reached  her.  Be- 
sides troops,  she  must  have  been  <'arry- 
ing  numitions,  Ixvause  a  few  minutes  after 
our    torpedo    had    taken    efft>ct    and    the 
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Thousands  of  Homes,  Churches,  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Hospitals  and  Office  Buildings  are  being  Deco- 
rated with  Alabastine  this  Spring.  Millions 
of  Painters,  Decorators,  Houseowners  and 
Housewives  have  used  This  Most  Beautiful 
Wall  Tint.     It  is  so  easy  to  Prepare  and  Apply. 


The  beautiful  velvety  nature  tints  of  Alabastine  will  brighten 
thousands  of  American  homes  this  Spring, 

Whatever  the  decorating  effect  desired,  from  the  colorful  mag- 
nificence of  the  interior  of  great  Hotels  and  Clubs  to  the  rest- 
giving  atmosphere  of  Hospitals  and  Churches,  Alabastine  will 
produce  that  effect.    It  will  be  used  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

By  the  sheer  merit  of  its  wonderful  quality,  by  the  simplicity 
and  ease  of  its  preparation  and  application,  Alabastine  has  revo- 
lutionized interior  decoration.  In  35  years  its  use  has  increased 
steadily  and  surely,  until  today  it  is  the  most  universally  demanded 
interior  decorating  material  in  the  world. 


JAlabastine 

1*  J  The  Sanitary  Wall  Coating 


The  Most  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 

A  five-pound  package  of  Alabastine  is  mixed  Alabastine  can  be  applied,  with  reasonable  care, 

with   two  quarts  of  cold  water,   stirred   for  one  with  an  ordinary  wall  brush— we  tell  exactly  how 

minute  and  is  then  ready  to  apply — no  boiling  ^^  ^^,  ^e  applied.  . 

required,  no  glue  added.  .      There  is  little  chance  for  painters,  decorators, 

^         ,  ,  .  Ill  houseowners  or  housewives  to  make  any  mistake 

Individual  or  new  tints  can  be  produced  by  j^  preparing  or  applying  Alabastine-our  directions 

combining  new  tints  of  Alabastine.  are  few,  simple  and  easily  carried  out. 

117    "i.       X  1?  D        1      "The  Mystery  of  the  Lost  Woman" 

Write  tor  free   DOOK   and  free  Color  scheme  Cards 

Our  book  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  those  who  are  about  to  deco- 
rate the  interior  of  their  homes.  It  gives  suggestions  for  color  schemes  that  our  f.ec 
color  scheme  cards  illustrate,   and  contains  our 


Special  Stencil  Offer 

Vou  need  a  stencil  for  the  border  of  your 
walls.  Ordinarily  a  stencil  costs  50c  to  $1.00. 
Our  book  tells  you  how  you  can  secure  stencils 
for  use  with  Alabastine  practically  free  of  charge. 

VV  rtic  M  fJUUjr  imniber  of  inquiries  for 
our  book  and  for  free  color  scheme  cards. 
They  will  be  sent  out  in  the  order  of  the  receipt 
of  requests  for  them.  Vou  should,  therefore, 
write  for  them  todax  .    .Address 

THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 

390  Grandville  Road,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


e 
ort^Tbol 

^Needed 
io  Apply 


f  ^^1 
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Supreme 
Satisfaction 


In  your  ltxalit>- 
there  is  a  SAN"  TOX 
druggist  with  whom, 
because  of  his  estab- 
lished reputation  for 
reliability  and  pro- 
gressiveness,  it  will 
always  pay  you  to 
trade.  You  will  rec- 
ognize his  store  by 
the  sign  of  the  Nurse 
in  the  window. 

There  you  will  find 
a  Tooth  Paste,  Face  Cream, 
Talcum  Powder,  Hair  Tonic, 
Salve,  Laxative,  and  many 
other  toilet  and  household  prepara- 
tions bearing  the  trade-mark — 


The  Sign  of  I 
the  Nurse . 
points  out  the 

SAN-TOX] 

Druggists 


The  Public  Service  Line 

any  of  which  are  positively  guaranteed  by  the 
SAN  "TOX   druggist  to  give  you   the  utmost 
in  quality  and  quantity.     He  will    cheerfully 
refund     your     money     if     after     using     any 
SAN  "TOX    preparation   it    does    not    more 
than  fulfill  your  highest  expectations. 

You  can  appreciate  the   meaning  of  this 
SAN  "TOX  Public  Service  only  by  actual- 
ly makinL;  a  test  of  one  of  the  125  or  more 
SAN  "TOX  preparations. 

The  DePree  Chemical  Co., 

Chicago,  III.  _^- — -^as^r'T^ 


The  New  Concise 
Siantiarti    Dictionary 

An  EntirPly  New  Work— abridged  from  the  Funk  & 
WagnallsNEW  Standard  Dictionary.  The  ideal  small 
dictionary  for  all  handy  uses— widely  used  in  schools. 
Defines  and  explains  about  35,000  ■words  and  pbrases, 
and  contains  780  pictorial  illustrations. 

Cloth  hound,  6oc;  by  mail  72c;  Thumb-Notch   Indexed, 
25c  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,354-60  Fonrth  Ave.,  NewYork.N.T. 

BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE,  i^jr,."/ ^I'^Ml 

Whekler,  D.D.,  LL.U.    Cloth  1;]  00.    I'aper  25  cts. 
Funk  &  W^ngaalls  Company,   Xcw   Toi-k 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 


By  John  Foster  Eraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religious  and  sober, 
which  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  has 
changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again,  what  he 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  tlie  JVerc  York 
Evening  Sun,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  tlie  ro- 
mance of  the  sjreat  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  indust.j^  1  condi- 
tion ot  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he"  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

ismo.  Cloth.  Many  Illustrations.    11.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Turki.sh  stoamor  began  to  go  down  slowly, 
there  oceurrod  a  terrific  explosion  on  board 
the  sinking  ship.  W(*  wore  ahont  a  niilo 
distant  from  our  vietini  when  she  went 
down,  yet  the  force  of  the  exploded  muni- 
tions on  board  oven  shook  our  boat. 

The  WTiter  was  not  on  that  submarine 
many  days  before — so  he  declares — he  be- 
came convinced  that,  altho  his  commander 
was  a  daring  naval  officer  and  possest  an 
admirably  well-prepared  chart  and  found 
his  bearings  minutely,  he  knew  very  little 
of  the  Ttirks  and  their  pecuhar  country. 
For  example: 

He  did  not  realize  that  whenever  he 
sank  a  troop-ship  he  not  only  sank  along 
■with  it  so  many  Turkish  soldiers,  but  that 
he  also  drowned  as  well  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  and  Arabs.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  words  "Turkish  soldier"  were  mis- 
leading, as  the  armies  of  the  Turk  include 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Arabs  of  Christian 
and  Moslem  faiths.  -He  did  not  know 
that  there  were  non-Moslem  Turks,  and 
that  when  we  referred  to  losses  of  hfe  on 
those  ships  which  we  destroyed  we  should 
say  Osmanlis.  This  bit  of  information 
somewhat  cooled  off  his  enthusiasm. 

After  being  led  astray  three  separate 
times,  the  E-11  started  again  for  the  har- 
bor of  Constantinople,  and  this  time  met 
no  tempting  convoy  of  transports  or  sup- 
ply-ships to  persuade  her  from  her  course. 
As  we  read: 

On  May  29  we  submerged  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sea,  at  least  1  thought  so,  as 
our  boat  that  night  did  not  have  any  of 
its  usual  motion.  Early  the  next  morning 
we  raised  far  enough  to  stick  out  oiu- 
periscope  a  little,  but  she  was  still  under 
water.  Our  commander  was  the  only 
person  on  that  boat  who  did  any  seeing. 
The  rest  of  us  did  not  know  where  we 
were. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  water  on 
that  spot  I  thought  we  were  in  the  harbor 
of  a  friendly  nation.  Everywhere  around 
us  there  were  steamers,  and  we  could  see 
with  our  naked  eyes  people  on  various 
quays  moving  about.  Our  boat  ran  full 
speed  toward  a  supply-ship  that  was  lying 
alongside  the  arsenal  pier.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  arsenal  pier  lay  the  old  Haniidian 
yacht,  which  had  recently  been  converted 
into  a  training-ship. 

As  soon  as  we  had  launched  our  tor- 
pedoes, we  opened  fu-e  with  our  gun  and 
commenced  to  bombard  the  arsenal  itself. 
The  commotion  and  the  confusion  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  While  we  were  firing 
we  were  steadily  withdrawing  toward  the 
sea.  When  we  were  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  arsenal  pier  we  heard  a 
roaring  explosion.  Some  of  our  gun-shots 
must  have  ignited  the  mimition-boxes  that 
were  pUed  high  on  the  pier.  The  explosion 
was  so  terrific  that  at  that  distance  our 
boat  rocked  as  tho  one  of  our  munition- 
boxes  in  the  boat  had  exploded.  Then 
the  supply-steamer  began  to  lean  over  on 
the  side  in  which  she  had  received  our  four 
torpedoes.  Other  explosions  followed,  and 
the  next  moment  the  old  Hamidiati  yacht 
was  covered  with  flames. 

I  can  not  tell  the  extent  of  our  destruc- 
tion to  the  Turkish  shipping  in  the  harlior 
of  Constantinople,  but  we  made  things 
lively,  and  the  whole  affair  continued  just 


twenty-one  minutes.  Then  a  shot  fell 
within  fifteen  yards  of  our  boat.  The 
Turkish  gimners  were  on  the  job.  Order 
was  given,  and  as  we  submerged  we  spouted 
lots  of  steam  and  oil  to  convey  the  idea  to 
the  Turks  that  we  were  sunk. 

This  shrewd  trick  came  near  being 
borne  out  in  verity  by  the  succeeding  events, 
for  the  E-11,  sighting  smoke  in  the  dis- 
tance and  fearing  retribution  in  the  shape 
of  a  torpedo-boat,  found  herself,  on  at- 
tempting to  escape  this  fancied  peril, 
caught  in  a  dangerous  net  of  her  own 
weaving.  She  came  within  an  ace  of  meet- 
ing with  a  bit  of  poetic  justice  which  woidd 
have  precluded  our  ever  reading  the  fol- 
lowing tale: 

Our  propeller  was  working  as  usual,  but 
we  were  not  going.  We  forced  electric 
lights  through  our  glass  trap-doors  on  top 
of  oiu"  boat,  and  then  by  the  help  of  our 
periscope  we  discovered  that  we  were 
caught  in  the  network  of  the  masts  of  one 
of  the  sailing-ships  we  had  sunk  some  few 
days  before.  It  was  difficult  to  learn  to 
what  extent  we  had  entangled  ourselves 
among  the  cross-ropes  of  the  ship  below 
us.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  one  of 
the  officers  don  his  diving-suit  and  leave 
the  boat  through  one  of  the  torpedo  port- 
holes in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  find  what 
ailed  us  on  the  outside. 

So,  instead  of  releasing  the  torpedo  into 
the  water,  we  withdrew  it  from  its  bed, 
and,  stni  keeping  the  outer  hole  closed,  we 
put  the  third  lieutenant-commander  in  the 
space  just  vacated.  Then,  after  having 
closed  the  inner  door,  we  opened  the  outer 
end  of  the  torpedo-bed  as  tho  we  were 
going  to  shoot  out  a  torpedo,  and  then  we 
shot  him  into  the  water.  It  was  a  perilous 
job,  for  if  he  had  found  out  that  he  could 
not  release  us  from  our  tangle  he  could 
not  return  to  the  boat,  as  we  could  not 
open  our  hatches  unless  we  had  risen  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  lieutenant, 
Guy  d'Oyly  Hughes,  had  taken  along  with 
him  a  small  steel  saw,  a  service  revolver, 
and  a  dozen  sticks  of  djTiamite. 

In  ten  minutes  he  had  cut  the  ropes 
that  had  entangled  our  propeller  and 
pounded  on  the  shell  of  our  boat  twice, 
which  was  an  agreed  signal  to  reverse 
motors  and  pull  back.  In  another  five 
minutes  we  were  out  of  the  water,  our 
heroic  third  lieutenant  clinging  to  the 
torpedo-hole,  just  above  the  propeller. 

Tho  the  other  story  mentioned,  of  the 
E-7's  trip,  is  crudely  brief  and  bald,  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  its  concluding  para- 
graph. Tho  writer,  be  it  remembered, 
is  a  young  lad  whose  submarine  has  just 
achieved  something  never  done  before, 
and  he  is  writing  his  mother  about  it. 
He  tells  of  their  return  to  the  fleet,  after 
twenty-four  days'  absence: 

The  reception  we  got  in  the  harbor  was 
great.  The  whole  fleet  and  everything 
manned  the  rails  and  cheered  us  madly. 
Just  imagine  us — all  dirty  and  unshaven, 
the  flag  with  bullet-holes  all  over  it. 
and  conning-tower  all  dents  from  bidlets 
and  rusty — steaming  Ihroiigli  the  lines,  and 
thousands  of  men  chtvring  like  mad. 
Battle-ships,  cruisers,  torpedo-boats,  trans- 
ports, and  the  captains  leading  tlie  cheers. 
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;y/6  tiy  Vulentiiie  cr  Company 


He  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  Varnish  was  Valspar! 


HE  had  seen  our  advertisements  picturing  a 
man  pouring  boiling  water  on  a  Valsparred 
table  so  he  decided  to  make  the  same  test  on  his 
own  newly  varnished  floor. 

This   little  scene  actually  took 
place. 

The  family  was  very  much  start- 
led--but  they  survived  the  shock. 

And  so  did  the  floor,  for  it  really  was  J'alsparred. 

Therefore,   even  the  boiling  water   could   not 
spot  it  white  or  harm  it  in  the  slightest. 

That's  why  Valsparred  floors  are  so  desirable — 

to  clean  them 
you  simply 
wash  them  with 
hot  water — 
even  hot  soapy 
water. 

Thus  our  friend 
thoroughly  sat- 
isfied himself 
on  two  points— 


First,  that  our  advertising  claims  for  Valspar 

are  true,  and 

Second,  that  he  got  Valspar  on  his  floor  as  ordered. 

And  so,  this  man,  like  many 
others  who  have  tested  Valspar, 
decided  then  and  there  to  use 
nothing  else  when  varnish  was 
needed. 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Vamish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


There  are  many  places  about  thfe  house  where 
Valspar — the  absolutely  waterproof  varnish — 
should  be  used.  On  woodwork  and  floors  in 
bath  rooms,  kitchens,  pantries  and  front  halls; 
on  porch  ceilings,  furniture,  front  doors  or  win- 
dow sills; — where  ordinary  varnishes  would  spot 
from  water,  V^alspar  remains  bright  and  new. 

Valspar  may  be  had  from  most  good  paint 
and  varnish  dealers.  You  will  know  where  to 
buy  it  by  the  large  posters  in  the  dealers '  windows. 

^rtt>fift1  C^fft>Y  ^"  ori^ler  tliat  you  may  test  it  yoiii- 
^jC^|^i^^i^_i^^^^£     self,  we  will  send,  upon  receipt  of 

10c.    in   stamps    to   cover    mailing 
and  package,  sufficient  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  cliair. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  461   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Largest  AliUiufnctitrers  of  UtRh-s^nde  Varnishes  in  the  World 


New  York        Chicago 


TRADE 


1014  hv 

VaUnlinr  c^  ('ompany 


Toronto  London 

Boston  YA^RINISHLO  Amsterdam 

Established  1J32 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  princ'pal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


VA-INT^KES' 
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SAXON  "SIX 

A  big  touring  car  for  five  people 


Plenty  of  room  for  five 

Everyone  is  comfortable  in  a  Saxon  "Six."  The  driver 
and  his  seatmate  have  plenty  of  leg  room.  And  three 
large  people  can  find  easy  sitting  in  the  wide  tonneau. 


People  who  enter  the  Saxon 
"Six"  for  the  first  time  are 
astonished  at  its  roominess  and 
comfort.  Some  may  have 
thought  of  a  Saxon  as  a  small 
car.  But  Saxon  "Six"  is  not  a 
small  car.  It  is  really  a  big  car. 
It  has  the  longest  wheelbase 
and  greatest  inside  width  of 
any  car  in  its  price  class. 

It  has  long  cantilever  springs 
of  vanadium  steel.  They  cradle 
you  over  bumps  and  smooth 
out  the  unevenness  of  rough 
country  roads. 

Other  big  winning  features  of 
the  Saxon  "Six"  are: 
Saxon  high  speed 
motor,  giving  wonder- 
ful power  and  flexibility; 
yacht  line  body,  the 
most  beautiful  type  of 
automobile     body    ever 


designed;    light    weight,     the 

modem  principle  of  motor  car 
building — ample  strength  but 
no  excess  tonnage  to  waste 
gasoline  and  tires;  two-unit 
electric  starting  and  lighting; 
demountable  rims;  112"  wheel- 
base;  32x3^"  tires;  Timken 
axles. 

And,  above  all,  this  car  is  a 
"Six."  Once  you  have  fully  ex- 
perienced the  steady  pull,  the 
luxurious  smoothness,  the  free- 
dom from  gear  shifting  that 
only  a  "Six"  can  give — no  lesser 
car  will  satisfy  you. 

Let  your  nearest  Saxon 
dealer  give  you  a  dem- 
onstration. 

Write  for  our  interesting 
booklet,  "Saxon  Days." 
Address  Dept.  D. 


"Four"  Roadster 

S39S 

"Six"  Touring  Car 

S7as 

With  detachable 

With  detachable 

Coupe  top 

455 

Limousine  top 

935 

Delivery  Car 

395 

"Six"  Roadster 

785 

Saxon  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 

The  Saxon  Motor  Car  Company  does  not  announce  yearly  models 
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ADVICE 
TO  A  WIFE 

00  the  Manaeement 
of  her  owD  Health 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fonrth  Avenue,  New  York 


Intimate  and  helpful  talks  wth  a 
young  wife  by  Pye  Henry  Chavasse, 
F.R.C.S.  Brimful  of  sound  common 
sense  and  sage  practical  advice.  An 
invaluable  book  to  every  married 
woman  who  values  her  health.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     Si.oo;  by  mail  Ji.i2. 


ADVICE  TO 
A  MOTHER 

on  the  Management 
of  her  Children 


A  splendid  l>04>k  by  Pye  Henry  Chavasse, 
F.K.C.S..  upon  the  vitally  important 
sulijoct  of  the  management  and  health 
of  children.  Tells  all  about  the  baby  and 
his  rare,  describes  the  symptoms  of 
children's  diseases  and  their  treatment. 
discusses  clothing,    amusements,  extr- 

ciwes,  etc.     l'2m..    flnth    :UH  pp.     $\  .00;  by  mail  $\A2. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  8o4-360  Kuurth  Ave..  New  York 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  ot  Europe— 


Just 
Published 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 

Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 

Etc. 


INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS    OF    THE  MEN  WHO  WILL   DECIDE  THE 
MAKING    OF    THE   NEW  EUROPE 

By    PRINCESS    CATHERINE    RADZIW^ILL 

Author  of  '^Alcmorics  of  Forty  Years,"  "The  Royal  Alarriage  Market^^'  etc.,etc. 

In  thi.s  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions  of  "So\-ereigns  and 
Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye  upon  personality,  temperament,  and 
character.  Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will  see  the 
close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions  from  which  will  evolve  the 
arrangements  forming  the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  that  the  ..Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 
illustrated  with  Photogravures.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 
ALL    BOOKSTORES    OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


It  was  great.  I  have  heard  cheers  before, 
but  this  was  the  real  thing.  Poor  old 
Coehrane's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  he 
saluted  to  cries  of  "Are  we  downhearted?" 
and  "Well  done,  E-7 .'''  At  present  I  am 
resting  on  land  and  basking  in  the  light  of 
popular  favor.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  a  hero 
among  one's  own  cloth,  you  know,  because 
they  really  mean  it,  and  they  really 
understand. 


A  LIVING  MEMORY  OF  THE  PAST 

LEANING  on  a  crutch  and  cane,  in 
deep  mourning,  aged  and  rather  for- 
lorn, a  httle  figure  of  a  woman  occasionally 
makes  its  way  about  through  the  con~ 
valescent  hospitals  in  southern  England. 
It  is  the  Empress  Eugenie.  She  is  ninety 
now  and  an  intensely  pathetic  picture, 
but  once  upon  a  time  the  thin  locks  were 
golden  and  upon  them  a  royal  husband 
placed  the  crown  with  which  the  great 
Napoleon  had  crowned  Marie  Louise. 
She  is  a  memory  of  grandeur  and  pomp, 
of  days  that  gild  the  pages  of  history,  of 
power  and  tjrranny.  Now,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crash  and  thunder  of  the  greatest  war 
in  history,  she  is  alone  and  almost  for- 
gotten, and  one  to  whom  the  passer-by  is 
kind,  first,  because  she  is  a  very  old  woman, 
and,  only  as  an  afterthought,  because  she 
has  been  the  Empress  of  the  French. 
The  Kansas  City  &iar  remarks  upon  her 
strange  survival  of  her  own  epoch: 

Ninety  years  old  this  coming  May,  if 
she  shall  hve  until  then,  Eugenie  has  out- 
hved  her  husband,  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
made  her  an  empress;  she  has  outhved 
Wilhelm  I.,  Bismarck,  von  Moltke,  all  the 
colossal  figures  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

She  is  beUeved  to  have  used  her  in- 
fluence for  that  war  so  that  her  son,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  might  have  securely 
placed  upon  his  head  the  crowm  of  France, 
and  it  is  related  of  her  that  she  used  to 
caU  it  "my  httle  war." 

If  that  is  true,  what  must  be  the  thoughts 
of  the  bent  woman  in  black,  leaning 
upon  her  crutches,  as  she  talks  with  the 
men  wounded  in  this  sequel  of  "her  war" 
of  forty-five  years  ago? 

She  is  the  only  h\ing  ghost  left  of  all 
the  principals  of  the  Franco  -  Prussian 
War;  a  romantic  figure,  alone,  Uke  the 
last  autumn  leaf  upon  an  oak-tree.  What 
an  exempUfieation  she  is  of  the  emptiness 
and  vanity  of  place  and  pomp  and  power! 
Raised  by  her  beauty  and  her  ambition 
from  nothing  to  a  throne,  she  saw  the 
ghttering  Empire  in  which  she  shone  go 
down  in  one  tremendous  crash;  she 
escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  a  French 
mob  by  creeping  out  the  back  door  of  her 
palace;  she  saw  her  husband  die  in  exile 
of  a  broken  heart;  her  son,  the  Prince 
Imperial,  the  darling  of  her  dreams,  came 
home  to  her  pierced  with  Zulu  lances. 
For  a  generation  she  has  been  a  forlorn 
widow  in  black,  weeping  at  the  tombs  of 
her  dead. 

An  Italian  writer  who  w-andered  upon 
her  gi'ounds  at  Parnborough  came  upon 
h(T  and  spoke  to  her  with  gentle  tact. 
She  turn(Hi  toward  him  a  sad  face  and  said: 

"I  am  the  past.  I  am  the  distant 
horizon,  where  exists  a  mirage,  a  sha«low. 
a  fantom,  a  living  sorrow.     Mine  was  a 
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droam  kdUed  by  fate.  Now  I  am  an  old 
woman,  poor  in  everything  that  makes  a 
woman  rich.  I  have  lived.  I  have  been 
what  I  have  been.  I  do  not  ask  more.  I 
ask  only  not  to  be  remembered." 


A  BELOVED  STORY-TELLER 

A  DELIGHTFUL  sermon  on  the  folly 
of  ever  growing  old  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  John  Townsend  Trowbridge's 
autobiography,  wTitten  only  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  echoed  in  the  closing  phrases  of 
that  work:  "I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
tolerably  green  old  age.  I  have  known  the 
sharpest  afflictions ;  but  tho  much  is  taken, 
'how  much  more  abides.'"  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  a  few  days  ago,  the  youthful, 
optimistic  outlook  on  life  that  "My  Own 
Stor>'"  evidences  was  stiU  the  dominating 
factor  in  his  life.  And  not  only  did  he 
carry  youth  along  with  him,  but  he  helped 
others  to  keep  their  youth  green.  It  is  not 
strange  that  many  who  might  never  call 
Trowbridge  a  great  novelist  or  a  great 
poet  declare  him  to  be  of  all  wTiters  the 
nearest  to  their  hearts.  Glancing  over  the 
newspapers,  we  become  convinced  that 
editors  particularly  feel  an  indebtedness  to 
him.  Most  editors  were  small  boys  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  that  was  the  time  of 
Xrowbridge's  greatest  popularity.  They 
are  looking  back  now,  regretfully,  to  those 
days  of  enthralment,  and  are  inclined  to 
compare  their  favorite  author  with  the 
juvenile  writers  of  to-day  to  the  distinct 
discredit  of  the  latter.  Do  boys  nowadays 
read  "Jack  Hazard  and  His  Fortunes," 
"Cudjo's  Cave,"  and  a  long  Ust  of  other 
books  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge?  Do  they 
speak  "Darius  Green  and  His  Flying- 
Machine,"  or  "Vagabonds"  on  F'riday 
afternoons?  Echo  and  "The  Mother's 
1916  Guide  to  Literature  for  the  Young" 
answer  "No."  And  yet,  these  stories,  as 
well  as  "Folsom's  Folly,"  "Father  Bright- 
hopes,"  "Neighbor  Jackwood,"  and  others, 
have  given  enjoyment  to  at  least  two 
generations  of  young  readers.  Of  this  a 
"poll  of  the  press"  gives  emphatic  con- 
firmation. "We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Trowbridge  ever  wrote  a  poor  story," 
asserts  the  Rochester  Herald  editor,  who 
continues: 

A  great  deal  of  talent  went  to  their 
making — so  much  of  it,  indeed,  that  an 
adult  who  could  not  enjoy  them  as  much 
as  the  boys  for  whom  they  were  especially 
designed  must  have  been  composed  of 
remarkably  poor  material.  Surely  the 
spirit  of  youth  could  not  have  been  in 
such  as  he.  There  was  in  these  stories 
nothing  of  the  mawkish,  nothing  of  the 
pseudo-religious,  nothing  of  the  goodj'- 
goody  sentiment  that  has  so  often  com- 
pletely spoiled  the  stories  written  for 
youth.  The  boys  created  by  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Trowbridge  were  always  real  boys, 
the  kind  of  boys  that  most  of  us  were 
in    the  days    when    we    were    young,  and 


ANSCO 

CAMERAS  (L  SPEEDEX  FILM 


Vy  HEN  the  winds  of  March, 
^^  with  their  touch  of  spring, 
make  you  feel  the  tug  of  the 
great  outdoors,  saunter  out  with 
an  Ansco  Camera. 

The  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2  is  the 
smallest  camera  made  to  take  2%x 
3/4  pictures.  It  is  the  only  vest- 
pocket  camera  which  shifts  its  distance 
range  quickly  to  catch  the  picture  as 
it  moves.  This  is  the  feature  which 
makes  the  anastigmat  lens  so  efficient. 

To  make  the  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.  2  give  you  its  best,  load  it  with 
Ansco  Speedex  Film  and  use  Cyko 
Paper  in  making  prints — or  specify  fl- 
it when  ordering  them.  Catalog  from  \ 
your  dealer  or  us  free  upon  request. 
Write  us  for  specimen  picture. 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
No.2.WeiKht,  12}^oz. 
Picture,  V4  x  3^4  in. 
Exjuipped  with  Modico 
Anastigmat  Lens, 
F7.5,  $17.50:  with 
Ansco  Anastigmat 
Lens,  F6.3.  $27.50. 
Other  Anscos,  $2  to 
$55. 


Aisr SCO  CO M PAisr 


The  University  of  Chicago 

LIAIUTI?  *"  addition  to  resident 
M  II  III  IJ  work,  offers  aUo  instruc 
tion  by  correspondence. 


STDDY 


For  detailed  in* 
formation  address 


24Ui  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.  R)  Chicago,  III. 


BB'su'pERiaR     SINCE     1904^ 

Over  100,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold   through  recom- 
mendation 

ForPersonal  DeskorGen'l  Office 

It  checks  mental  calculations 

Buy  Through  Your  Starioner 

Wi-it<-  for  lO-Day  Trial  Odor 
G.GANrilER  A.  A.  M.  CO. 
14K  Duam-  Ktr.ot .  Now  \  ork 

: 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


MUSICIAN 

HU  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete hfe  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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/Itcad  <mr  nO-pas-c  hook  before  (Mii-ollin?  for  am  law  ooiir-ne.^ 
Tells  li.>\v  to  juiit-'c  claims  of  ooricspi'iuli'iii-e  schotils.  ami  ex-  ' 
plains  the  AiiH'ritnui  School's  siniplo  mftlnnl  .>f  law  instniction. 
Prt'imifd  l\v  -'jtl  Irirai  autlinritios — 'IS  incic  suliji-cts  antl  :tO  nii-rc 
aiitiiiirs  than  any  citluT  iMriL'^pnndcncc  law  coiiiso.  i:i  v.  hune 
Law  LHirary.  till  Text  Ho.iks,  and  'M\  ("a>e  liimUs  fnrnislii'.l  cv.ry 
student.      Sfinl  for  \unr  free  IkioK  t.iilay. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dcpt.  "iit;;!.    l)i-i-xel   Avenue  and  .IMtli  SIreel,  (  hicau'o.   l.  S.   I. 


^  CHEST  W.THl^ 

Chill  in  it" 


Our  famous  "STONE  WHITE"  Refrigerators  have  provision  chambers  lined  with  Solid, 
Indestructible    Quarried    Stone.       The    greatest    cold    retainer    known    to    science. 


Send  for  our  beautiful  pictorial  booklets 
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60%  of  191 6  Cars 

upholstered  in 


Du  Pont 
Fabrikoid 


IdBRIKQU 


KE&  U  B.  MT  or* 


Imitations  of 
Fabrikoid 


"Genuine 
Leather" 


Grain 
Cloth     Leather 
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The  Standardized  Upholstery  Material 

STANDARDIZATION  has  revolutionized  the  motor  car  industry. 
It  has  increased  manufacturing  efficiency  and  lowered  selling 
costs.  It  has  given  the  manufacturer  methods  and  materials  of 
definite  proved  quality  and  insured  the  motor  car  buyer  the  max- 
imum of  value. 

Of  the  million  autos  sold  in  1916,  75%  will  sell  at  $1000.00  or  under,  and 
this  remarkable  achievement  is  the  direct  result  of  standardization. 

To  this  revolutionary  process  of  standardization  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Motor 
Quality,  adds  the  final  word  in  upholstery.  It  eliminates  the  buying  hazard,  the 
high  cost  and  the  manufacturing  wastes  of  leather,  because  it  gives  the  manufac- 
turer an  upholstery  material  of  known  Quality,  Efficiency  and  Cost. 

To  the  motor  car  buyer  it  combines  all  the  richness,  all  the  luxurious  and 
aristocratic  appearance  and  texture  of  the  finest  leather,  with  double  the  service, 
strength  and  satisfaction  of  so-called  "genuine  leather." 

You  can  now  buy  almost  any  standardized  car  upholstered  in  Du  Pont 
Fabrikoid,  Motor  Quality. 

FABRIKOID    RAYNTITE 

made  especially  for  tops  and  storm  curtains,  is  guaran- 
teed one  year  not  to  leak,  but  built  to  last  the  life  of 
the  car.  It  is  sturdy  in  structure  and  fadeless  in  color. 
Made  in  both  single  and  double  texture. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklets 


Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Office:  TORONTO 


MULLINS 

5TEEI.  BOATS  CAN'T  SINK 

REST  from  business  cares — hours  and  hours,  miles  and  miles 
of  keen,  invigorating  pleasure  in  the  by-ways  of  the  world. 
Days  and  evenings  crowded  with  healthful  recreation — unham- 
pered freedom.  All  these  will  come  to  you  when  you  own  a 
MuUins  boat. 

And  you'll  be  proud  of  it  because  of  its  beauty,  grace,  speed, 
efficiency  and  safety.  Designed  by  America's  foremost  naval 
architects  and  built  in  the  world's  largest  boat  factory. 

Mullins  steel  boats  can't  sink,  leak  or  water-log — never  need  calking.  Two 
and  four-cycle  engines — silent,  under-water  exhaust.  60,000  in  use.  1916 
models  ready  for  delivery. 


Handsome, 
interesting 
catalog  on 
request. 
Write 

today 


THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY 

711  FRANKLIN  STREET,  SALEM,  OHIO 
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consequently  interesting  to  all  who  were 
(Mther  real  boys  or  had  been  at  a  time 
further  back  than  it  is  altogether  happy 
for  them  to  recall. 

Another  editorial  writer,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  reminds  us  that  Trow- 
bridge held  the  record  of  never  having  had 
a  manuseript  returned  to  him  by  a  pub- 
lisher, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
"covered  every  field  of  literature" — 

Poetry,  short  stories,  novels  for  the 
A'oung  and  novels  for  the  old,  books  of 
travel  and  description,  essays,  and  the  like, 
and  all  with  apparently  equal  facility.  He 
had  a  remarkable  ereati\'e  imagination 
conjoined  to  a  pleasing  style.  His  books 
abounded  with  humor,  and  some  of  his 
short  stories  are  overflowing  with  fun. 

The  real  charm  of  Trowbridge  was  that 
he  always  had  a  capital  story  to  tell,  and 
he  told  it  very  well.  He  never  filled  pages 
with  useless  descriptions,  but  made  every 
word  bear  on  the  progress  of  his  tale. 
Modern  ideals  are  different  from  those  of 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  at  their  best 
modern  novels  for  boys  lack  that  sweet 
reasonableness  and  that  profound  appre- 
ciation of  boy -life  which  characterized 
some  dozens  .of  books  of  the  old  writer. 

The  leisurely  and  sincere  work  of 
Trowbridge,  in  the  same  class  with  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  leads  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  to  make  some  rather 
disparaging  reflections  on  the  "cheap 
feetindity"  of  the  Henty-Alger  school  and 
most  of  those  who  have  followed.  Of  all 
his  boys'  books  the  favorites  seem  to  have 
been  "Cudjo's  Cave"  and  the  "Jack  Haz- 
ard" series.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

His  "Cudjo's  Cave,"  that  masterpiece 
of  fiction  for  the  juvenile,  and  his  "Fol- 
som's  FoUy,"  alike  readable  to  young  and 
adult,  won  him  an  army  of  devotees  that 
paid  liim  beautiful  devotion  and  allegiance 
dimng  their  manhood  and  .womanhood. 

Trowbridge's  "Cudjo"  was  not  a  great 
work.  But  well  can  we  recaU  the  infinite 
scorn  with  which  the  boy  of  our  day 
treated  his  fellow  w'ho  honestly  answered 
that  he  had  never  explored  the  mysteries 
of  that  cave  with  the  delightful  author. 
Well,  too,  do  we  remember  the  envy  with 
which  the  unfortunate  youngster  regarded 
his  fortunate  brother  when  the  latter  related 
the  wonders  of  that  mythical  cavern. 

Two  millions  of  boys  must  have  read 
that  enthralling  juvenile  tale.  And  to  those 
millions  the  name  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge 
came  as  that  of  a  boyhood  friend,  whose 
memory  became  the  mellower  as  the  dajs 
lengthened  for  boy  and  writer  alike. 

"Who  of  us  now  in  middle  life  or  a  Uttle 
past  it  has  forgotten  Jack  Hazard  f"  de- 
mands its  neighbor.  The  Public  Ledger: 

The  stories  in  which  he  played  a  leading 
part  were  among  the  best  vver  written  for 
boys.  They  began  as  long  a|jo  as  1S7I 
in  Our  Young  Folks,  one  of  the  best  maga- 
zines ever  published,  of  which  the  author 
of  the  stories  was  an  editor.  Mr.  .loiui 
Townsend  Trowbridge  lived  a  long  and 
u.seful  life,  and  wrote  many  tales  and  verses 
which  gave  him  an  immense  popularity 
with  readers  of  all  ages,  but  he  did  nothing 
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better  than  "Jack  Hazard  and  Ilis  For- 
tunes" and  its  several  sequels.  Now  that 
he  is  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
thousands  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  a 
friend.  He  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  great  ^\Titer.  His  most  distinct 
gift  was  humor,  and  in  that  once-familiar 
story,  "Coupon  Bonds,"  and  in  the  yet 
familiar  poem,  "Darius  Green  and  His 
Flying-Machine,"  he  hit  a  very  high  mark 
indeed.  His  novels,  of  which  "Neighbor 
.Jackwood"  was  perhaps  the  best,  never 
rose  above  mediocrity;  they  would  be 
rather  hard  reading  now.  Nor  was  it  given 
to  him  to  reach  the  upper  levels  of  poetry, 
tho  a  part  of  what  he  wrote  is  deservedly 
found  in  oiu*  anthologies.  But  he  made  his 
characters  real;  he  depicted  with  rare 
fidelity  certain  phases  of  American  life, 
and  he  will  keep  mthout  question  his 
modest  place  in  our  literature. 

His  verse  is  as  fondly  recalled  as  are 
his  tales.  "Darius  Green"  was  wTitten, 
we  are  told,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  derision, 
and  Mr.  Trowbridge  afterward  confest — 
forty  years  afterward,  when  for  the  first 
time  he  saw  an  aeroplane  really  fly — that 
he  had  haxi  at  that  earlier  date  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  a  man  who  tried  to  fly 
could  be  anything  but  a  crack-brained 
lunatic.  "Vagabonds"  is  another  old 
favorite,  to  be  found  in  many  nineteenth- 
century  anthologies,  and  doubtless  in  many 
more  scrap-books.  Few  readers  will  fail 
to  recognize  the  first  lines: 

"We  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 
Roger's  my  dog. — Come  here,  you  scamp! 
J\imp  for  the  gentleman — mind  your  eyei — 
Over  the  table — look  out  for  the  lamp!" 

Then,   there  are   the   familiar    lines    of 

"  Darius  Green  " : 

"The  birds  can  fly,  an'  why  can't  I? 

Must  we  give  in,"  says  he  with  a  grin, 

"That  the  bluebird  an'  phoebe 

Are  smarter'n  we  be? 

Jest  fold  our  hands  an'  see  the  swaller 

An'  blackbird  an'  catbird  beat  us  hoUer? 

Does  the  Uttle  chatterin',  sassy  wren, 

No  bigger'n  my  thumb,  know  more  than  men? 

Jest  show  me  that! 

Ur  prove  't  the  bat 

Hez  got  more  brains  than's  in  my  hat, 
An'  I'll  back  down,  an'  not  till  then!'" 
He  argued  further;  "Nor  I  can't  see 
What's  the  use  o'  wings  to  a  bumblebee. 
Fur  to  git  a  livin'  with,  more'n  to  me; 

Ain't  my  business 

Important's  his'n  is? 

A  Boston  Transcript  editor  also  pays 
tribute  to  Trowbridge  the  poet: 

As  a  poet,  Trowbridge  wrote  much 
that  was  deep,  thrilling,  and  mature.  In 
truth,  he  had  the  Puritan  natiu-e  and  the 
Puritan  consciousness  of  public  duty,  of 
public  responsibility,  in  a  high  degree, 
Through  his  later  poems  there  runs  the 
note  of  patriotism  and  of  civic  conscious- 
ness, as  weU  as  of  high  romance.  But 
since  the  vision  of  youth,  and  of  the  homely 
pathos  of  life,  was  the  deei)est  and  greatest 
thing  in  him,  his  readers  will  always  return 
to  that,  and  it  is  that  which  his  name 
will  always  mean  to  his  countrymen.  Hi;; 
life  and  work,  in  fact,  are  epitomized  in 
th^  last  three  stanzas  of  his  fine  poem, 
"Two-score  and  Ten": 

The  dreamy  soul,  too  sen.sitive  and  shy; 

Tho  brooding  tenciornoss  for  bird  and  flower; 
The  old,  old  wonder  at  the  earth  and  sky, 

And  sense  of  guidance  by  an  unseen  power — 
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Weatherproofs 


There  is  something  very  attractive 
about  the  style  and  quality  of  a  Kenyon  Raincoat 

Feather-weielit.  sinele  texture,  rubberized  cloth,  with  contrasting,  art  pr 


No.230-2>i  Feather-weigbt,  single  texture,  rubberized  cloth,  with  contrasting,  art  proof,  fancy 

back;  No.  3034,  Oxford;  and  No,  3035,  Olive  Mixed;  at  $1 1.50.   No.232-2/i  made  in  cloths  No. 

3025,  Dark  Tan;  No.  3040,  Dark  Blue;  at  $7.50;  No.  3030,  Castor  Tan,  at  $9.50.  and  No.  3116. 

Olive  Tan,  silk-finished,  at  $10.50. 

Double  Texture,  Convertible  Collar,  Raincoat.  No.68932;4  Dark  Tan,  at  $10.00  and  No.68952;i 

Dark  Oxford,  at  $10.50. 

Write  for  large  pictures  of  other  styles,  and  small  samples, 

with  the  name  of  a  nearby  Dealer  who  sells  Kenyon  coats. 

Kenyon  Sport  and  Motor  Coats,  Overcoats  and  Raincoats,  Palm  Beach  and  Tropical  Suits, 

are  made  in    a    large  yariety    of    light,   medium  and  heavy  fabrics,  for  men  and  women. 


New  York : 
Sth  Ave.  Bldg..  5th  Ave.  &  23  J  St. 


C.  Kenyon  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Chicago  t 
Congress  and  Franklin  Streets 


Bind 
Your  Own   Books 

Make  your  records  or  loose 
papers  into  a  book  with  the 

CADO"  L.E.B.  Filing  Binders'^ 

(Pat.  Applied  for) 
Easily  Attached  or  Removed 

Send  $1.00  for  special  offer  of  4  dozen  Binders  (}^ 
to  }i  inch  capacity)  and  pair  of  pliers. 

Money  refunded  if  unsatisfactory. 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 
'  242  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


THE  TROITBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  121110,  60  pages.  Illustrated. 
40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  p'unk  &  Wagnalls 
Com;)any,  Pubs.,  New  York 


WHAT  IS^"  WILL  DO 

The  little  mnttei  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
flndorfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathflnderisnnillustrated 
weekly,  i)ul>Ushc(l  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  (or  the  Nation;  a  pa- 
per lliat  K'ves  all  the  news  of  the  Wf>rld  and  thattclls  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  2Jd  year.  This  paper  fillb  ihc  bill 
v/ilhout  emptyinif  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  H  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  Koinir  on  in  the  world,  at  tlie  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  II  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everythinjj  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  itisat 
last  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  mii^htlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
I5c  does  not  repay  us.  but  wcart*  iflad  to  invest  in  New  Frien<ls. 

VThe  Pathfinder,  121  Douglas  St.,  Washington.  D.  C.J 


NERVOUS  BREAKDOWNS 
and  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM 

by  Charles  D.  Mus^rove,  M.D.  An  informing,  inspir- 
ing, and  helpful  book  for  the  lay  reader  on  the  causes 
of  nervous  collapse,  with  practical  advice  on  how  to 
avoid  it.  Its  sound  common  sense  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  those  who  would  keep  well  and  retain  their 
efficiency  unimpaired.  i2mo,  cloth,  196  pp.  Ii.oo  net; 
by  mail  $1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Complete  for  $2.25 

Every  play,  sonnet  and  poem  of 
the  great  master,  contained  in  a 
one-volume  library  which  makes 
every  work  instantly  accessible 
by  means  of  a  thumb-notch  title- 
index  —  a  new  and  exclusive 
feature  for  Shakespeare.  Share, 
in  a  profitable  and  inexpensive 
way,  in 

His  Tercentenary  Celebration 

by  getting  this  most  compact  Shakespeare,  with  biog- 
raphy and  criticism,  complete  glossary  and  index  to 
characters.  Now,  especially,  you  want  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  works  offered  so  completely  in 
this  unusual  and  handy  volume.      1094  thin-paper 

Cages,  64   full-page    illustrations,    handsome   cloth 
inding,   with  thumb-index.     Prepaid,  $2.23. 

Funk  &  Wainialls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yorli 
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F^KTOU  WE 


OOINO 

TO  MARKET ! ! 


YOU  WOULDN'T  MAKE  ANY 

MISTAKE  ABOUT  THE  PLAGE 

—WOULD  YOU? 


The  Housekeepers  of  Atlanta 
Do  TheiftMarketing  Through 

THE  ATI2^NTA  CONSTITUTION 

which  for  the  Past  Year  Published  More  Retail  Grocery 
Advertising  THAN  ALL  THE  OTHER  ATLANTA 
NEWSPAPERS  COMBINED,  and  whose  percentage  of 
gain  in  circulation  and  volume  of  general  advertising  heads 

the  list  of  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

When  the  Housekeepers  of  a  city  select  their  newspaper 
medium  they  generally  know  what  they  are  doing! 

No  advertiser  reaching  for  Southern  Business  can  afford  to  be  out  of  the 
columns  of  THE  CONSTITUTION,  the  circulation  of  which  ramifies 
every  part  of  the  Southern  States  where  cotton  is  selling  above  12  cents 
a  pound — twice  the  price  it  brought  at  the  low  ebb  of  last  year. 

Every  Advertisement  in  the  TRI -WEEKLY  CONSTITUTION  has  a 

Guaranteed  Paid  in  Advance  Circulation  EXCEEDIXG  300,000 
copies,  covering  every  state  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 

Now  if  you  A  RE  going  to  Market  with  an  Advertisement  Intended  for  the 
South,  you  cannot  afford  to  Overlook  the  ATLANTA  COXSTITUTIOX! 

For  rates,  etc.,  write  to 

J.  R.  HoLi-iDAV,  Advertisiniif  JNlmiager, 

The  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Insist  If  Necessary 

What  rings  your  door -bell  ?    Columbias!    What  makes  your  telephone 
talk — your  huzzer  buzz — your  lantern  light?     Columbias! 

What  turns  the  toys?     What  detonates  the  dynamite?     What  rings 
the  gong  that  warns  you  at  the  railroad  crossing?     Columbias! 

What  runs  the  gas  engine,  the  auto,  the  truck,  the  tractor,  the  motor 
boat  ?     Columbias ! 

For  every  battery  service  under  the  sun  Columbias  are  chosen  by  the 
battery-wise. 

Columbias  are  packed  with  vigor  to  the  binding  posts.     They  make 
things  go!     They're  steady.     They're  uniform.     They're  faithful. 

And,  though  they  cost  no  more,  they  last  longer.     Our  reputation — 
our  name  on  every  battery — protects  you. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  all  that  a  battery  can  give,  say  "Columbia"  to 
the  clerk  and  insist  if  necessary. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia  Batteries  are  also  made  in  Canada 


cohmpu 


h'^^^' 


Convenient  Fahneatock  Spring-Clip 
Fasteners  in  place  of  binding  posts 
if  preferred,  at  no  extra  charge. 
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POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 

LASTS  AS  LONG  AS  YOUR  HOUSE 


Permanently  Fortify  Your  Home 

DON'T  give  the  fever-breeding  flies  and  maleu-ia-carrying 
mosquitoes  a  chance  to  reach  your  family  and  yourself. 
Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth  assures  permanent  protec- 
tion against  all  forms  of  insect  pests.  It  is  strong  (its  copper 
substitutes  are  not)-  It  is  unaffected  by  the  worst  climatic  condi- 
tions encountered.  Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth  is  ivoven 
from  solid  bronze  wires.  It  never  needs  painting  —  never  rusts 
out  —  needs  no  renewing,  save  when  damaged  by  accident.  We 
weave  a  Red  String  into  the  selvage  of  every  yard  of  genuine 
Pompeiian  Bronze,  making  it  easy  of  identification.  Ask  your 
hardware  dealer  for  it.  Insist  upon  seeing  the  Red  String. 
Send  for  our  book  —  "  Permanent  Protection  "  —  of  vital  interest 
to  every  householder. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

63  STERUNG  STREET,  CUNTON,  MASS. 

First  weavers  of  wire  by  powerin  the  world.   Makers  of  Clinton  Wire 
Lath  —  the  first  metal  lath  produced  and  the  best  to-day  for  stucco 
and  inside  work.  Interesting  book  of  " Stucco  Houses,  "  showing 
many  types,  sent  upon  request. 
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THF  F^^FNTIA!  S  a  splendid  liule  book 
1  ini-,    M:jtJtJM^l'^  I  ii^l_iJ   of  intimate  talks  by 

Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  elTective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

Si-'sfotefAv'e-T"/  OF  ELOCUTION 


TOLSTOY'S 
PLAYS 


Complete  edition,  containing  six 
plays  ranging  from  tragedy  to 
comedy.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude.    8vo,  portrait  frontispiece.  Jl. 50  net;  by  mail  51.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company.  354-360  Foarth  Avenae,  New  York 


THE 
ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
_       MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

An  absorbingly  interesting  chronicle  of  the  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Catherine  Radzi- 
will,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  tlie  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 


ENTERTAINING 


"Princess  RadziwiU's  manner  of  trefttinp  her  subject  is  lacy  and 
infurnial.  She  retrites  a  large  amount  uf  onurt  guiisip  an'  )ifnts  at 
even  (greater  scandals  than  she  cares  t*!  relate.      .  -      K  i  re  are 

few   royaltiea  whom  she    does  not  iuiply  to  bo  laekini;  either  in 
morality  or  in  mentality.' ' — Evening  1  ranscript^  Boston,  Mat>8. 


sheds  new  liglit  from  different  angles  upon  conditions  leading  to 
the  Uroat  War.  Indeed,  afier  readitig  this  book  nf  personalities. 
<>ne's  Wonder  grows  over  the  fact  that  there  e*>uld  be  any  svich 
war  at  all-  K^r  the  mairiage  murket  of  Kurupeai*  coniiti  ios  has 
brought  them  into  sueh  close  relationship  by  marriages  and  blood 
as  <iught  to  have  made  war  impossible.  Are  faDiily  feuds  always 
the  Worst V" — Chronicle^  Augusta,  Ga, 


"Overflows  with  gossip  about  those  '  born  to  the  purple'  and 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.     $2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


These^keep  perpetual  cfiildhood  in  my  heart. 

The  peaks  of  age,  that  looked  so  bare  and  cold. 
Those  peaks  and  I  are  still  as  far  apart 

As  in  the  years  when  fifty  seemed  so  old. 

Age,  that  appeared  far  off  a  bourn  at  rest. 
Recedes  a^  I  advance:    the  fount  of  joy 

Rises  perennial  in  my  grateful  breast: 
And  still  at  fifty  I  am  but  a  boy. 


QUICK-LUNCH  LINGO 

THE  doctor  writes  Latin  on  your 
prescription  in  return  for  a  five- 
dollar  fee;  the  lawyer  may  even  venture 
into  Greek.  The  chef  says  '' Potage 
Parmentier"  when  he  means  potato  soup; 
the  sport  -  writer  describes  his  favorite 
form  of  mania  in  flounng  imagery  that 
scorns  to  mingle  with  the  EngUsh  idiom. 
Stock-brokers  affect  the  deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet  in  preference  to  their  own;  poets. 
Fourth  -  of  -  July  orators,  and  railroad- 
folder-writers  all  show  a  considerable  scorn 
for  the  common  or  garden  variety  of 
speech.  And  then,  there  is  the  Quick- 
Limch  expert.  Not  all  Speed  Restaurants 
are  equipped  with  these  experts,  but  on 
occasion  they  are  to  be  found,  and  their 
free  translations  of  the  items  on  the  bill 
of  fare  are  at  once  the  fascination  and  be- 
wilderment of  the  patron.  A  writer  in  the 
Boston  Post  introduces  us  to  one  of  them : 

The  other  day  in  a  down-town  restaurant, 
after  I  hud  polished  off  a  platter  of  beans, 
I  tarried  to  converse  with  one  of  the 
waiters  who  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
very  busy,  of  course,  yet,  while  waiting  on 
customers,  he  found  time  to  converse 
with  me. 

"Gimme  an  order  of  pea  soup."  said 
one  customer. 

"One  splash  of  split  peas,"  cried  the 
waiter. 

"Couple  of  sinkers  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
without  cream,"  said  a  gink,  ehmbing 
on  a  stool. 

"Two  submaiines  and  a  mug  of  nmrk 
— no  cow!"  bawled  the  waiter. 

"I  ain't  seen  Jim  for  two  weeks,"  he 
went  on,  addressing  me.  "He  always 
used  to  come  in  here  noons,  but — " 

"An  order  of  ham  and  eggs,"  inter- 
rupted a  customer. 

"Roast  two  on  a  slie«  of  squeal!"  the 
waiter  shouted  into  the  tube. 

"Beef  stew  and  a  cup  of  tea  for  me," 
a  new  arrival  said. 

"Bossy  in  a  bowl — boiled  leaves  on 
the  side!"  sang  the  waiter.     Then  to  me: 

'I've  been  thinking  that  Jim  must  have 
the  grip  or  something,  because — " 

"A  dozen  raw  oysters,"  said  a  busy 
business  man. 

"Twelve  alive  in  the  shell!"  shouted 
the  waiter. 

"Where's    my    (>ggs    on 
plained  a  man  in  waiting. 

"Rush   the  biddios  on  a 
t  lie  waiter. 

"I  want  a  rump  st<»ak 
anotluT  man. 

"Slab   of   moo — lot   him   chew 
A\aitor  called. 

"If  you  s(H>  Jim,"  ho  wont  on.  "tell 
him  1  was  askin'  about  him.  will  you?" 

I  told  him  I  would  and  slid  off  my  stool. 

"I  want  a  l^(nvl  of  tonuito  soup."  bi>g:in 
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the  man  who  gi-abbed  my  stool,  "a  plate 
of  beans,  bread  and  butter,  a  piece  of 
apple  pie,  and  a  glass  of  water." 

I  figured  that  the  translation  of  this 
order  into  lunch -lingo  would  be  worth 
listening  to,  so  I  lingered.  The  waiter 
seemed  to  be  puzzled,  but  for  an  instant 
only;  then  he  shouted  into  the  tube  as 
follows: 

"One  splash  of  red  noise,  platter  of 
Saturday  nights,  dough  well  done  with 
cow  to  cover,  Eve  with  the  lid  on,  and 
a  chaser  of  'Adam's  ale!" 


THE  ART   OF  TORPEDO-CHASING 

DOUBTLESS  we  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  worth  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington.  In  a  moment 
of  reckless  good-heartedness  we  elect  them 
to  office,  and  then  spend  all  the  time  they 
are  serving  the  sentence  we  have  imposed 
upon  them  in  finding  fault  with  them  and 
ti-jing  to  pick  flaws  in  their  work.  For 
our  inconsiderateness  in  this  matter  we 
are  reproached  by  the  New  York  Globe, 
which  takes  the  trouble  to  point  out  a 
concrete  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  we 
should  learn  to  expect  of  our  Senators  and 
Representtlti^•es.  The  Representative  con- 
cerned is  John  R.  Comielly,  of  Kansas, 
who,  entering  upon  his  second  term  in 
Congress,  is  rewarded  for  good  and  faithful 
service  by  a  seat  in  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.     Says  The  Globe: 

Mr.  Connelly,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
too  long  has  been  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bushel.  Yesterday  he  brought  it  out  and 
let  it  shine  in  aU  its  glorious  eff'ulgence. 
To-day  Kansas  is  almost  bursting  with 
pride. 

It  all  happened  tliis  way:  Admiral  Grant, 
commander  of  the  submarine  flotilla,  was 
before  the  committee  telling  of  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Connelly,  clearing 
his  throat  and  with  a  seriousness  befitting 
the  solemn  occasion,  looked  Admiral  Grant 
squarely  in  the  face  and  asked: 

"Admiral,  there  ha  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Are 
they  vessels  to  destroy  torpedoes?  " 

Every  member  of  the  committee  leaned 
forward  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  an- 
swer. Admiral  Grant,  true  son  of  Neptune, 
did  not  falter,  altho  conscious  of  the  grave 
responsibility  thrust  upon  him.  So  he  told 
his  eager  listeners  all  about  the  functions 
of  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer. 

It  seems  that  one  at  least  is  assigned  to 
every  cruiser  and  battle-ship.  Its  duty  is 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  torpedoes. 
If  a  hostile  craft  discharges  one  at  the  ship 
it  is  mounting  guard  over,  it  immediately 
goes  in  pursuit  of  the  missile.  Half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  crew  are  equipped 
^\ith  scoop-nets,  something  like  what  one 
uses  in  crabbing,  and  when  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  gets  alongside  the  torpedo  a 
sailor  nimbly  reaches  over  and  snares  it. 
It  looks  pretty  difficult  at  first,  but  it  is 
very  simple  after  all  when  one  is  trained 
to  it.  In  fac\  Admiral  Grant  said  that  the 
torpedo-fielding  ave  age  of  our  Navy  for 
the  last  five  seasons  has  been  .997.  So  one 
can  see  how  little  we  have  to  fear  on  that 
score. 

We  often  hear  that  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives   are    not    always    qualified    to 


BAKE  your 

Beech-Nut 
Bacon 


Beech-Nut  Packing  Co. 
canajoharie.  new  york 

Makers  of  Beech'Nut  Peanut  But- 
ter; Beech'Nut  Tomato  Catsup; 
Beech '  Nut  Chili  Sauce  ;  Beech  -  Nut 
Oscar 'sSauce ;  Beech'Nut  Mustard ;  Beech' 
Nut  Jams,  JelHes  and  Marmalades ;  Beech' 
Nut  Confections — Chewing  Gum  and  Mints. 

ASK    YOUR    DEALER 


"Painters 
in  our  town 
figure 


one   gallon  of   paint  to  cover   19 
pairs  of  blinds. 

One  gallon  of  DEVOE  Lead  and 
Zinc  Paint  will  cover  25  pairs  of 
full-size  blinds." 

— Letter  from  a  Rhode  Island  painter. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  PAINT 


FEWER  CALLONS  -  WEARS  LONGER 

That's  a  saving  of  more  than  one-third  on 
material,  and  the  blinds  painted  with 
DEVOE  will  outlast  the  others  by  years. 
If  your  house  required  25  gallons  of  paint 
last  time,  figure  your  saving  if  you  use 
DEVOE  this  year.  DEVOE  will  take 
fewer  gallons  and 


will  wear  longer. 

We  guarantee 
that  DEVOE 
will  satisfy  you 
in  every  partic- 
ular because  it  is 
absolutely   pure. 

Tell  your  deal- 
erandyourpaint- 
er  that  you  want 
DEVOE  Guar- 
anteed Paint. 


^•,    SroDf  (Suaranlrp  of  f  uritB 

jr  DcvM  Lead  ind  Zinc  Psmi  i,  pui  up  taU  raeuun  * 
^1  j  ind  II  gukisoiM^  u*  Ik  compowd  o( 

'  SO%  Pure  White  L«ad 

BO%  Pure  White  Zino 

Combined  wiih  ihe  pmpct  amouni  of 

Pure  Linseed  Oil 
Pure  Turpentine  Dryer 
Pure  Tinting  Colors 

and  nothina  ttam 

fSrnnf  (guarajntf  r  of  S'attsf  ortton 

\)tt  Dtvoe  ■wording  lo  diieciion^  with  ihe  undet. 
jlindinK  rhai  il  joa  believe  it  (lull,  ti  the  lime  ,ou 
pul  11  on  of  i>i«rwardi  id  the  wear,  we  will  mike  you 
eeutiuior)  levnuiioD. 

DEVOE 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York        Buffalo        New  Orleans        Houston        Boston 
Savannah  Pittsburgh 

DEVOE   &  RAYNOLDS   CO. 
Chicago       Kansas  City       Denver       Minneapolis 

Founded  ill  New  York  in  1754 


Vemosite 

Ihe  Long  Life  Spar  Varnish.  Will 
not  blister  or  turn  white.  Dries  dust- 
free  in  10  hours.  Best  varnish  for  all 
surfaces  exposed  to  extremes  of 
weather.  Kspecially  recommended 
for  woodwork  on  yachts,  front  doors, 
bath-rooms  and  stables. 

Marble  Floor  Finish 

The  best  varnish  for  linoleums  and 
floors.  Preserves  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  wood  ;  made  to  resist  the  wear 
and  tear  that  it  will  necessarily  re- 
ceive on  a  floor.  Can  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water. 

Velour  Finish 

A  washable,  flat-finish  oil  paint  for 
walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork.  Dries 
with  a  soft  water-color  effect.  Ideal 
for  all  interior  work  Easy  to  apply, 
shows  no  brii.-h  murks,  and  has  great 
covering  capacity.  JIade  in  18attract- 
ive  tints,  also  black  and  white. 

Devoe  Polishing  Oil 

Cleans  and  restores  all  varnished 
surfaces.  Docs  not  leave  a  tacky  sur- 
face to  catch  dust. 


I       Send  for  Color  Cards       l 

and   other  suggestions  that  will  • 

I   help  you  to  beautify  your  home.  I 

Wri;e  your  name  and  address  in  I 

I   the  margin  and  mail  to  us  to-day.  ■ 
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Margin  of  Quality 

for  which  ^ou  pay  so  little  more  when  you  buy 
them,  is  what  takes  you  so   far  beyond  ordinary 
mileages  on  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

You're  guaranteed  6,000  miles  by  the  warranty  tag  on  each  casing — but  it's  the 
non-cost  extra  mileage  that  is  making  quality  fame  for  these  tires. 

Bear   in  mind — you  pay   nothing  for  the  guaranteed  skid   prevention  of  the 
Vacuum  Cup  Tread  on  slippery  pavements. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 


As    makers   o<   the   famous  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires,  we  confidently  place  our 
name  and    reputation    behind  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

EbonyTread 


i 


Jeannette,  Pa. 
Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


You  tvill  knoto 
Vacuum  Cuf 
dealers  by  this 
Blue  and  Yel- 
low Sign. 


z, 


:^ 


M 


CAI 


W 


K>u  pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 
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What  Happens  After 

'TW^^c^Af^  O'*  A  Symposium  by  Twenty- 
JLff^dtll  •  Six  Eminent  Writers 

This  question  has  been  asked   by   millions. 

Some   of   these   writers  make  positive  reply 

in  this  new  \'olume: 

"We  Do  Not  Die,"  declares  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts.  "After 
Death — Nothingness,"  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  "After 
Death — Something,"  asserts  Rev.  Stanley  RoRers. 
"The  Undying  Soul,"  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  writes 
about.  "No  One  Comes  Back  To  Tell,"  is  the  aKnostic 
opinion  of  John  Bloundellc-Burton.  "We  Can  Not 
Come  To  An  End,"  urKCS  A.  C.  Benson.  "Death  is 
NOT  the  End,"  Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  certain.  The 
late  Monsiijnor  R.  F.  Benson  writes  of  "Our  Chance  of 
Immortality."  Mrs.  Annie  Bcsant  presents  "The 
Theosophic  View,"  and  thefe  are  many  other  star- 
tling and  interesting  replies. 

12mo.   Cloth,    75c   net;    by  mail.   83c 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 


Winfield  B.   Phillips,   Fenton,   Michigan 

A  Retired  Manufacturer,  will  mail  free 
a  Helpful   and   Interesting  Booklet  on 

Arbitration 


In  Business  Matters. 


Something  New! 


A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  QNLY  ^' 
iA,         KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages  ILLUSTRATED 

By  Dr.  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  Ph.  D. 

NoU'd  Aiilhorily  and  Lecturer 
I  LAIN  TRUTHS  OF  SEX  LIFE 


liat  young  men  and  young  women, 
img  wives  and  young  husbands, 
hers  and  mothers,  teachers  and 
rses  should  know. 
X  Facts  Hitherto  Misunderstood 
In  Plain  wrapper,  only  SI;  posl- 
at.'.e  to  cents  extra. 
AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.,      306  Win.lon  Bldu.,      Philadelphia 


control  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation. 
What  rubbish!  We  recall,  for  instance, 
that  Senator  of  gigantic  intellect  who, 
when  the.  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  ■  the 
Titanic  was  in  progress,  asked  why  the 
passenger  i  and  crew  did  not  take  refuge 
in  the  water-tight  compartments  when 
they  saw  that  the  ship  was  doomed.  As 
long  as  we  have  such  men  as  this  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  United  States  will 
stand  secure  even  amid  a  falling  world. 


A  BAD  SPELL  IN  COLLEGE 

A  PRIZE  of  a  trip  to  Atlantic  City  or 
a  dinner,  \nth  aU  due  appiu'tt'nances, 
at  Delmonico's,  should  stu"ely  spur  any 
college  student,  male  or  female,  to  the 
greatest  possible  efforts.  Such  a  prize  was 
recently  offered  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Dtmcan,  of 
Columbia  University,  when  there  con- 
vened under  his  instruction  the  first  spell- 
ing-class that  that  University  has  yet 
known.  Any  man  or  girl  who  should 
spell  one  himdred  words  correctly  would 
earn  the  prize.  Eighty  of  these  words 
were  chosen  from  a  current  daUy  news- 
paper, and  the  other  twenty  were  of  as 
common  or  garden  a  A^ariety.  It  looked 
like  a  reckless  proposition  for  the  professor, 
but  subsequent  events  proved  that  he 
knew  perfectly  what  he  was  about.  No 
one  got  the  prize,  and  the  general  average, 
declares  a  college  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Globe  (who  modestly  admits  to 
securing  an  85  per  cent.)  was  thirty-five 
words  out  of  the  lot  correctly  spelled. 
Apparently,  Columbia's  spelling-class  wiU 
thrive. 

Ten  of  the  words  in  Professor  Duncan's 
list  were  designated  for  a  special  use. 
Each  student  was  requested  to  employ 
them  in  brief  sentences,  to  illustrate  their 
meaning.  The  words  were  "affidavit," 
"severance,"  "intrigue,"  "-sponsor,"  "effi- 
ciency," "recalcitrant,"  "dilemma,"  "mas- 
sacre," "colossal,"  and  "validity."  C.lance 
them  over,  gentle  reader.  Could  you  meet 
them  all  with  fearless  front,  on  an  e.xami- 
nat ion-paper?  Then  you  are  indeed  for- 
tunate, for  here  is  what  our  college  ycniths 
and  misses  accomplished  in  that  line: 

1  do  not  know  how  to  spell  recalcutrant, 
or  how  to  use  it  in  a  sentence'. 

The  matter  was  somewhat  intrigue. 

The  papers  were  found  to  be  validity. 

In  court  they  use  affadavits. 

The  mother  was  in  a  great  delemmer 
about  the  lost  of  her  child. 

There  are  frequent  mascre  during  the 
war. 

He  proved  his  affidavite. 

He  was  a  colossal. 

Tlie  Germans  discovt^red  the  intrigiu>s  of 
the  enemies. 

The  Ciennans'  intrigue  was  disco\ered 
of  the  Russians. 

He  was  sponcer  for  the  bride  and  groom. 

Efficantcy  was  the  motto  of  the  new 
business  school. 

On  such  a  dilemma  there  was  no  way 
to  esca]K\ 

Massacre,  that  is  one  of  the  chief  sporta 
of  several  of  the  bt>lligerent  counties. 
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THE  PRESTIGE  OF  A  MOTOR  CAR 
no  longer  depends  upon  a  mere  name, 
surrounded  by  a  fictitious  atmosphere  of 
aristocracy. 

The  only  aristocracy  in  motor  cars,  now, 
is  an  aristocracy  of  merit. 

It  is  true  that  the  ownership  of  a  Cadillac 
carries  a  distinct  social  value  in  every 
community. 

But  it  is  the  character  of  the  car  which 
sheds  lustre  on  the  Cadillac  name — not  the 
name  which  confers  lustre  on  the  car. 

Intent  upon  the  more  serious  purpose  of 
making  the  Cadillac  as  good  as  a  motor 
car  can  be  made,  this  Company  has  paid 
scant  attention  to  any  other  aspect  of  the 
case. 

Social  distinction  came  to  the  Cadillac  as 
an  after  result.  It  was  conferred  by  the 
owners  themselves — as  an  appreciation  of 
its  more  sterling  qualities. 

Each  year  the  number  of  those  amply  able 
to  pay  more,  but  who  prefer  the  Cadillac 
because  of  what  the  Cadillac  is,  has  rapidly 
increased. 

Each  year  the  lure  of  .a  mere  name  has 
grown  less. 

It  is  the  age-old  process  at  work. 

Neither  a  man,  nor  a  motor  car,  can  live 
on  a  name  alone. 

The  world  demands  deeds  from  the  one, 
and  performance  from  the  other. 

In  the  working-out  of  that  process,  the 
world  has  bestowed  greater  and  greater 
distinction  upon  the  Cadillac. 
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GOTHIC    AN 

ARROW 
COLLAR 

The  front  is  cut  to  fit  the  knot 
of  the  four-in-hand  or  bow  tie 
perfectly  -  -  It  is  a  style  that  is 
exceedingly  nice  in  fit  and  sit 

2  FOR  25  CENTS 

CLUETT  -  PEABODY  6?  CO  -  INC- 
Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts 


MYSTERIES   OF   LIFE   SERIES 

Four  little  books  by  Isabella  Thompson  Smart,  M.D.,  ex- 
plaining to  the  growing  child  the  truth  regarding  sex.  Books 
I  and  II  for  girls.  Books  III  and  IV  for  boys.  Cloth,  small 
I2mo.    75  cents  each. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


It  was  a  elossal  man,  with  mieroseropic 
sonso  of  honor. 

The  matter  was  triatia  with  severance. 

The  lawyer  made  out  the  affidavit. 

Ho  will  recalcitrate  from  prison  if  he 
isn't  watched. 

The  d(>lima  I  was  in  resulted  in  disaster. 

The  sponsor  of  the  fourth  regement  was 
not  present. 

The  efficiency  of  the  gunners  show  that 
they  were  near  the  top  of  the  list. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  recalcutrant 
has  put  me  on  the  two  horns  of  a  dilema. 

The  intrigue  which  he  carried  out  more 
than  once  eventually  meant  his  job. 

He  was  a  great  severance. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  of  effieency. 

She  found  herself  in  a  delema  with  a 
house  full  of  company,  the  maid  suddenly 
left,  leaving  her  to  do  everything  and  at 
the  same  time  entertain  the  guests. 

The  Germans  issued  many  afidavits 
when  they  took  posesion  of  Belgium  and 
treat  the  Belgians  with  great  severance. 

The  Romans  built  in  what  is  now  Italy 
colosal  monuments. 

I  think  the  intrigue  is  a  very  bad  quality. 

She  told  us  of  a  maner  recalcitrant. 

The  dilemma  of  our  teacher  in  gramar 
composition  is  to  teach  us  very  well. 

Your  work  is  very  validity. 

He  made  a  coUossal  falure  of  it. 

Re — ?  [recalcitrant]  are  the  islands  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  Indians  massicured  the  early 
Americans. 

The  efficientcy  of  the  pupils  were  a 
few  in  number. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  after  going 
through  the  foregoing,  that  Dr.  Duncan 
has  picked  out  something  of  a  job  for 
himself.  The  shades  of  Webster  and 
Johnson  are  likely  to  drop  in  at  any  time 
and  condole  with  him. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
LEGION 

IN  France  they  have  hallowed  the 
memory  of  the  Apache,  the  felon,  the 
murderer,  the  outlaw,  the  ne'er-do-weel, 
the  cut-purse,  and  the  adventurer.  In  that 
most  sacred  shrine  of  glory  in  all  Paris, 
the  Hotel  des  luvalides,  the  battle-flag  of 
the  Foreign  Legion — -which  is  a  collection 
of  renegades  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
— is  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  droops  in  state  between 
the  flag  of  the  cuirassiers  who  died  at 
Reichshofen  and  the  famous  standard  that 
the  Garibaldians  bore  in  1870  and  1871. 
Once  the  Foreign  Legion  was  the  despised 
Saragossa  Sea  of  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  every  tide  of  humanity.  Now  its  name 
and  memory  are  honored  above  those  of 
many  a  regiment  of  "the  flower  of  France." 
It  is  a  strange  metamorphosis,  and  yet 
the  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  For 
valiant  service  already  rendered,  the 
Legion,  in  the  fall  of  1915,  was  recognized 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  armies, 
and  admitted  to  an  equal  footing  with  the 
regiments  of  the  hne.  To  the  men  of  the 
Legion  this  meant  much.  They  were  no 
longer  pariahs  and  outcasts.  They  were 
Frenchmen,  at  last,  and  this  in  spite  of 


the  fact  that  their  numbers  comprised 
Russians,  Turks,  Hindus,  Bulgars,  Ser- 
vians, Greeks,  Negroes,  Italians,  even  a  Fiji 
Islander,  and  a  German.  They  had  fought 
for  France,  and  France  had  pubhcly 
exprest  her  debt  of  gratitude.  And  the 
gratitude  they  exprest  in  tiu-n  was  of  the 
highest  type  of  which  man  is  capable,  for 
the  Foreign  Legion  died  for  France.  When 
its  threadbare  ranks  returned  from  the 
"drive"  of  last  September  and  its  standard 
was  placed  in  the  Invalides,  it  ceased  to 
exist,  save  that  its  memory  lives  on  in  the 
heart  of  France.  "War  did  its  work 
thoroughly  with  the  Legion,"  writes  one 
of  its  members  who  survived.  "We  had 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  attack,  and  we 
paid  for  it." 

In  the  March  Atlantic  Monthly  this 
survivor,  Morlae  by  name,  a  Cahforniaa 
of  French  descent,  teUs,  as  few  war-stories 
have  yet  been  told,  of  the  death  of  the 
Legion.  It  is  no  fanciful  story.  Mr. 
Morlae  was  with  the  Legion  tiU  the  end, 
and  lay  for  some  time  in  the  hospital  re- 
covering from  wounds  received  in  that 
memorable  attack.  His  story  is  plain 
fact,  and  yet  such  as  must  stir  the  blood 
in  the  most  peaceful  of  us,  for  it  is  the 
story  of  a  supreme  sacrifice,  made  by  men 
banned  from  every  country  on  earth, 
grateful  for  the  harsh  asylum  offered 
them  by  France.  "It  is  a  story  of  ad- 
venturers," says  he  who  knew  them,  "of 
criminals,  of  fugitives  from  justice.  Some 
of  them  are  drunkards,  some  thieves,  and 
some  wth  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  them 
find  others  to  keep  them  company.  They 
are  men  I  know  the  worst  of.  And  yet 
I  am  proud  of  them — proud  of  having 
been  one  of  them;  very  proud  of  having- 
commanded  some  of  them." 

Graphically  we  are  told  of  the  elaborate 
])reparations  that  precede'd  the  drive  in 
which  the  Legion  fell.  They  were  placed 
in  the  van,  and  Mr.  Morlae's  own  company 
formed  the  front  Une  of  the  extreme  left 
flank.     As  he  says: 

The  detail  was  infinite,  but  everything 
was  foreseen.  Twelve  men  from  each 
company  were  furnished  wdth  long  knives 
and  grenades.  Upon  these  "trench- 
cleaners,"  as  we  called  them,  fell  the  task  of 
entering  the  German  trenches  and  caves 
and  bomb-proofs,  and  disposing  of  such 
of  the  enemy  as  were  still  hidden  therein 
after  we  had  stormed  the  trench  and 
passed  on  to  the  other  side.  All  extra  shocks, 
all  clothing  and  blankets,  were  turned  in 
to  the  quartermaster,  and  each  man  was 
provided  with  a  second  canteen  of  wat(>r, 
two  days  of  "iron  rations,"  and  130 
rounds  additional,  making  250  cartridges 
per  man.  The  gas-masks  and  mouth-pads 
were  ready;  emergency  dressings  were 
inspected,  and  each  man  ordered  to  put 
on  clean  und«n-wear  and  shirts  to  prevent 
{wssible  infection  of  the  wounds. 

One  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the 
advance,  we  v>5issed  the  final  inspection 
and  deposited  our  last  letters  with 
the  regimental  postmaster.  Those  letters 
meant  a  good  deal  to  all  of  us,nind  they 
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TTE  TOOK  chances  with  draughts  and  young  whirlwinds  that  swirled 
-■-  -*-  through  the  open  window.     Grip  has  laid  him  out  flat  on  his  back." 

This  office  is  called  "modern.''  Yet  no  positive  system  of  ventilation  is 
provided.  Open  windows  and  doors  let  the  air  in — you  say.  Yes — in 
came  the  air  in  gusty  draughts  and  took  liberties  with  Merritt's  neck  and 
ankles.     He's  home  sick  now  and  the  boss  wonders  why  profits  dwindle. 


uHmfmd 


IREO.  U.S.  PAT.  OFP.i 


Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air-Conditioning  Systems 


A  positive  mechanical  sys- 
tem of  fan  heating  and  ven- 
tilation will  stop  excessive 
sick-leave  and  slowed-down 
production  work  in  office, 
store,  mill  and  factory. 

The  Sturtevant  System  is  the 
fan  or  blower  system  of  heat- 


ing, cooling  and  ventilating 
in  its  perfect  form.  It  re- 
moves or  supplies  air  in 
large  quantities,  at  all  times, 
independent  of  weather 
conditions. 

The  same  system  which  so 
successfully  heats  and  venti- 


lates America's  great  uni- 
versities, schools,  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  hospitals, 
theatres,  churches,  etc.,  has 
proved  itself  a  dividend- 
payer  in  mills,  factories, 
manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial offices. 


Send  for  booklet,  ** Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air.  *  *     We  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  dealers  for  handling  small  fans. 

If  interested  write  for  these  Sturtevant  Bulletins.     They  represent  expert  knowledge  gained  from  more  than  50  years'  experience  in 
designing,  building  and   installing  every  conceivable  type  of  air  moving  apparatus  and  allied  products.    No.  214,  Turbo-Undergrate 
Blower:   No.    195,    General   Catalog;  No.   213.   Power  Apparatus:    No.  175,  High  Pressure    Blowers;  No.   208,  Klectric  Propeller 
Sans;  No.  185,  Planing  Mill  Fans;   No.  180.  Multivane  Fans;  No.  166,   Mine  Fans;  No.  150,  Fuel  Economizers;  No.  205  and 

-,«,^^  206,   Generating  Sets;   No.  217  Electric  Motors;  No.  210. 

*  ^^v  Steam  Turbines;  No.  202-204-220,  Drying  Apparatus; 

No.   178,   Mechanical  Draft:  No.  219,  Heatj 
Blower;  No,  221,  Electric  Fans. 


Sturtevant  Multivane  Fan  Wheel 


L^-S  ^^^^TT^incrpa I  cities  i n  The  worid- 
^--  vfnf  iff I"^.^  "^^^5  rersbnf a  nsTHeati  X\f.&^ 
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We  Are  Prepared 


Within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
our  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets  and  remote  farms.  They 
are  separated  by  broad  rivers,  rugged 
mountains  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this  far- 
flung  population  is  dependent  upon 
a  common  understanding. 

Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and  un- 
failing means  of  intercommunication 
could  our  people  be  instantly  united 
in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire  Bell  Telephone  System,  which 


completely  covers  our  country  with 
its  network  of  wires. 

This  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  persist- 
ent effort  on  the  part  of  telephone 
specialists,  who  have  endeavored 
from  the  first  to  provide  a  means  of 
communication  embracing  our  whole 
country,  connecting  every  state  and 
every  community,  to  its  last  indi- 
vidual unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  population 
may  be  promptly  organized  for  united 
action  in  any  national  movement, 
whether  it  be  for  peace,  prosperity, 
philanthropy  or   armed   protection. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
comf)lete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puts  English  to  practical  use.  Not 
a  list  of  hampcrinj?  rules  and  fopgy  reasonings,  but  facts  and  illustrations  that 
clear  up  the  annoyii'ir  puzzles  of  grammar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  system  that  locates  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details— about  which  any  qiiestion  could  be  raised.  Tliis  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
eoniiirehensive,  con\nion-sensc  guide  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 

3HS  pngeK,  handsomely  hound.   Price.  7-'>  cents;  hy  mail,  S;"!  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


were  in  our  minds  during  the  long  wait  that 
followed.  One  man  suddenly  began  to  in- 
tone the  "Marseillaise."  Soon  every  man 
joined  in  singing.  It  was  a  very  Anthem 
of  Victory.  We  were  ready,  eager,  and 
confident:  for  us  to-morrow  held  but  one 
chance — Victory. 

Most  interesting  to  lis  who  sit  at 
home,  wondering  what  war  must  be  to  the 
men  of  Europe,  is  the  writer's  description 
of  his  sensations  and  his  comrades'  actions 
as  they'  prepared  for  the  movement  which, 
they  knew  full  well,  would  mean  certain 
death  or  disablement  for,  not  one  man  in 
ten,  but  eight  or  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  them: 

I  did  not  really  think  I  should  die. 
Yet  I  had  arranged  my  earthly  affairs. 
"One  can  never  tell,"  as  the  French  soldier 
says  with  a  shrug.  I  had  -wT-itten  to  my 
friends  at  home.  I  had  named  the  man 
in  my  company  to  whom  I  wished  to  lea^e 
my  personal  belongings.  Sergeant  Velte 
was  to  have  my  Parabellum  pistol;  Casey 
my  prisma  tics;  Birchler  my  money-belt 
and  contents;  while  Sergeant  Jovert  was 
booked  for  my  watch  and  compass.  Yet, 
in  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  smiled  at  my 
own  forethought.  I  knew  that  I  should 
come  out  aUve.  I  recalled  to  myself  the 
numerous  times  that  I  had  been  in  immi- 
nent peril:  in  the  Phihppines,  in  Mexico, 
and  during  the  thirteen  months  of  this  war : 
I  could  remember  time  and  again  when 
men  were  killed  on  each  side  of  me  and 
when  I  escaped  unscratched.  Take  the 
affair  of  Papoin,  Joly,  and  Bob  Scanlon. 
We  were  standing  together  so  near  that 
we  could  have  clasped  hands.  Papoin 
was  killed,  Joly  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Scanlon  was  hit  in  the  ankle — all  by  the 
same  shell.  The  fragments  which  killed 
and  wounded  the  first  two  passed  on  one 
side  of  me,  while  the  piece  of  iron  that 
hit  Bob  went  close  by  my  other  side. 
Yet  I  was  untouched!  Again,  take  the  last 
patrol.  When  I  was  out  of  cover,  the 
Germans  shot  at  me  from  a  range  of  10 
meters — and  missed!  I  felt  certain  that  my 
day  was  not  to-morrow. 

Just  the  same,  I  was  glad  that  my 
affairs  were  arranged,  and  it  gave  me  a  sense 
of  conscious  satisfaction  to  tliink  tliat 
my  comrades  would  have  something  to 
remember  me  by.  There  is  always  the 
chance  of  sometliing  unforeseen  happening. 

The  pace  was  accelerating.  The  strain 
was  beginning  to  wear  off.  From  right 
and  left  there  came  a  steady  murnuu-  of 
loAV  talk.  In  our  own  column  men  were 
beginning  to  chaff  each  other.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  Subiron  describing  in 
pictiu-esque  detail  to  Capde\nelle  how  he, 
Capdevielle,  would  look,  gracefully  drapeil 
o^•er  the  German  barbed  wire;  and  I 
could  hear  Capdevielle's  heated-  response 
that  he  would  live  long  enough  to  spit 
upon  Subiron's  grave;  and  I  smiled  to 
myself.  The  moment  of  depression  and 
self-communication  had  i)assed.  The  men 
had  found  themselves  and  were  beginning 
their  usual  chaffing.  And  yet,  in  all  their 
chatter  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusually 
sharp  note.  The  jokes  all  had  an  edge  to 
them.  References  to  one  another's  death 
were  common,  and  good  wishes  for  one 
another's  partial  dismemberment  e.\('it««d 
only  laughter.  Just  behind  me  I  heard 
King  express  the  hope  that  if  ho  lost  an  arm 
or  a  leg  ho  would  at  least  get  the  uiMoilli' 
inililaire  in  exchangt>.    By  way  of  <'omfort, 
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That  Dirty,  Grimy  Hood  Of  Yours 

Can  be  made  just  like  new — you  can  easily  do  it  yourself  and  save  the  cost  of 
refinishing — all  you  need  is  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 


Entirely  removes  all  stains,  discoloratlons, 
scum,  road-oil,  tar  and  grease  from  body,  hood 
and  fenders.  Even  those  spots  that  are  ground 
mud    freckles — and    surface  scratches 


in 


which  you  thought  were  permanent — will  dis- 
appear like  magic  under  Johnson's  Cleaner. 
And  it  doesn't  injure  or  scratch  the  varnish — 
simply  cleans  and  prepares  it  for  the  Waxpolish. 


ison 


fifM 


Is  the  proper  polish  to  use  on  your  car.  It 
preserves  the  varnish  and  protects  it  from 
the  weather,  adding  years  to  its  life.  It  pre- 
vents checking — sheds  water — and  makes  a 
"wash"  last  twice  as  long. 

A  Dust  Proof  Polish 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  imparts  a  polish  so 
hard,  dry  and  glasslike  that  it  cannot  gather 
dust.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  man  who  cares  for 
his  own  car  as  it  minimizes  the  tiresome  task 
of  washing.  Old  Cars  require  both  Cleaner 
and  Wax — but  New  Cars  need  only  the 
Wax — to  protect  the  finish.  This  treatment 
will  keep  your  car  like  new  indefinitely. 

USE    COUPON    FOR    TRIAL    PACKAGES 


Every  family  has  dozens  of  uses  for  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax.     Try  it  for  polishing  your 


Floors 

Linoleum 

Woodwork 


Piano 
Furniture 
Leather  Goods 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 
economical.  No  tools  or  brushes  required — all  you 
need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis.  LD3 

I  enclose  10  cents  for  a  trial  can  each  of  Johnson's  Cleaner 
and  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — sufficient  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  a  car,  several  pieces  of  furniture  or  a  small  floor. 


Name  . 


Address 

Cily  and  Slate . 
MyTieaUr  is  .  . 
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G>ncrete  Floors 

Shall  Never  Dusl 
Agalrv! 


LAPIDOLITH  is  a  colorless 
^  liquid  chemical,  which  is 
easily  flushed  on  old  or  new 
concrete  floors. 

It  seeps  into  the  concrete  and 
almost  immediately  hardens  it. 
It  also  fills  the  pores  with  a 
new  granite-like  material.  - 

lAPIDOIITH 

mitmmm   trade  mark    ■■■■■ 

will  positively  stop  the  dusting 
and  disintegration  of  concrete 
floors. 

Lapidolith  is  the  only  hardener 
tested  by  years  of  use. 

Write  for  testimonials  and 
sample  flask  of  Lapidolith. 

L.  Sonneborn  Sons,  Inc. 

Dept.  17 
262  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


TO  MAKE  MONEY 

To  any  woman  who  has  no  special  training  and  wants  to  earn  money, 
1  would  recommend  nothinvr  bett*;r  than  selling  World's  Star  groods. 
When  I  started  in  this  work  I  had  never  done  any  soliciting  of  any 
kmd.  The  commission  on  my  first  day's  orders  came  to  $7.00. 
What  other  work  is  there  that  a  woman  can  do  to  earn  that  amount? 
One  cannot  help  but  succeed  with  World's  Star  goods,  and  enthu- 
siasm.    Both  will  lead  t<i  success. 


II  Kill  KK 
QIULITV 
LOWKR 

PKIOKS 


So  writes  Mrs.  G.  H.  LittUfield,  of  Oregon. 

World's  Star 

Hosiery  and  Klc/inKn^ 
Un«3er^vear 


FROM 
MILL 

TO 
IIOMK 


I  WE  HAVE  HELPED  MORE  THAN  9000 

ambitious.  ilestTvinjf  womon.  Y(ni  can  do  tlio  same  as  tln'>  javo 
ilone.  Sill  World's  Star  Hosiery  and  Kloan-Knit  Underwear  m.  ur 
home  t<3wn.  No  previous  experienee  is  necessury — we  »how  you 
how  to  make  money  in  an  easy.  eonKcnial  and  i)ri>ritable  way.  We 
are  known  everywhere.  Our  adver(isin«r  makes  sales  easy — the 
quality  holds  the  trade.  I"KOMl*T  DIOLIVEIUKR  and  PROTECTED 
TERRITORY.    Our  free  caUiloB  tells  ivholo  story. 
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his  cluim,  Dowd,  remarked  that,  whether 
ho  got  the  medal  or  not,  he  was  very  sure 
of  getting  a  permit  to  i)eg  on  the  street- 
corners. 

At  eleven  on  the  night  before  the  attack, 
they  began  their  march  down  to  the  front 
trenches.  As  they  passed  the  supporting 
trenches,  dark  forms  of  the  intm  of  reserve 
regiments  leaned  out  to  regard  them  with 
curiosity.  "Why  should  these  men  be 
going  into  battle  ahead  of  themselves?  "Who 
were  they?"  "Nous  sommes  la  Legion." 
" A-a-a-h,  la.  Legion!  That  explains  it!" 
Oiu"  right  to  the  front  rank  seemed  to  be 
acknowledged.  It  did  every  man  of  us 
good."  Arrived,  the  night  passed  as  many 
another  night  has  passed  in  the  advance 
trench,  and,  poised  on  the  brink  of  eternity 
as  it  was,  the  Legion  laid  itself  down  on 
the  straw  of  the  trench-floor  and  slept, 
for  the  most  part  soundly.  But  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  decided  tenseness 
among  them.  Nine-fifteen,  the  fatal 
moment  that  had  been  set  weeks  ago  for 
the  advance,  approached  on  leaden  feet. 
The  artillery-fire,  which  had  progressed 
steadily  in  intensity  through  the  night, 
reached  a  deafening  pitch.  An  eternity 
passed.  Then  shells  from  the  German 
guns  began  to  fall  upon  them.  Aeroplane 
spies  had  ghmpsed  an  unusual  concentra- 
tion in  the  first  line  and  had  pointed  it 
out  to  their  fire-control  officers.  But  at 
last  the  moment  camel  The  signal  was 
given.     We  read: 

I  felt  my  jaws  clinching,  and  the  man 
next  to  me  looked  white.  It  was  only  for  a 
second.  Then  every  one  of  us  rushed  at 
the  trench-waU,  each  and  every  man  strug- 
gUng  to  be  the  first  out  of  the  trench.  In 
a  moment  we  had  clambered  up  and  out. 
We  sUd  over  the  parapet,  wormed  our  way 
through  gaps  in  the  wire,  formed  in  Une, 
and,  at  the  command,  moved  forward  at 
march-step  straight  toward  the  German 
wire. 

The  world  became  a  roaring  hell. 
Shell  after  shell  burst  near  us,  sometimes 
right  among  us;  and,  as  we  moved  for- 
ward at  the  double-quick,  men  fell  right 
and  left.  We  could  hear  the  subdued 
rattUng  of  the  mitrailleuses  and  the  roar 
of  volley-fire,  but,  above  it  aU,  I  could  hear 
with  almost  starthng  distinctness  the 
words  of  the  captain,  shouting  in  his  clear, 
high  voice:  "En  avant!     Vive  la  France!'^ 

As  we  marched  forward  toward  our 
goal,  huge  geysers  of  dust  spouted  into 
the  air,  rising  behind  our  backs  from  the 
rows  of  "75's"  supporting  us.  In  front 
the  fire-curtain  outlined  the  whole  length 
of  the  enemy's  line  with  a  neatness  and 
acciu-acy  that  struck  me  \«th  wonder, 
as  the  flames  burst  through  the  paU  of 
smoke  and  dust  around  us.  Above,  all 
was  blackness,  but  at  its  lower  edge  the 
(!iu-tain  was  fringed  with  red  and  green 
flames,  marking  the  explosion  of  the  shells 
directly  over  the  ditch  and  parapet  in 
front  of  us.  The  low-flying  clouds  mingled 
with  the  smoke-ciirtain,  so  that  the  whole 
brightness  of  the  day  was  obscured.  Out 
of  the  blackness  fell  a  trickling  rain  of 
pieces  of  metal,  lumps  of  earth,  knap- 
sacks, rifles,  cartridges,  and  fragments 
of   hiiman   flesh.     We  went  on   steadily, 


nearer  and  nearer.  Now  we  seemed  very 
close  to  the  wall  of  shells  streaming  from 
our  own  guns,  curving  just  above  us,  and 
dropping  into  the  trenches  in  front.  The 
effect  was  terrific.  I  almost  braced 
myself  against  the  rocking  of  the  earth, 
like  a  sailor's  instinctive  gait  in  stormy 
weather. 

In  a  single  spot  immediately  in  front 
of  us,  not  over  ten  meters  in  length,  I 
counted  twelve  shells  bursting  so  fast 
that  I  could  not  eotmt  them  without 
missing  other  explosions.  The  scene 
was  horrible  and  terrifying.  Across  the 
wall  of  our  own  fire,  poured  sheU  after 
sheU  from  the  enemy,  tearing  through 
our  ranks.  From  overhead  the  shrapnel 
seemed  to  come  down  in  sheets,  and  from 
behind  the  stinking,  blinding  curtain  came 
voUeys  of  steel- jacketed  bullets,  their 
whine  unheard  and  their  effect  almost 
unnoticed. 

I  think  we  moved  forward  simply  from 
habit.  With  me  it  was  like  a  dream  as 
we  went  on,  ever  on.  Here  and  there  men 
dropt,  the  ranks  closing  automatically. 
Of  a  sudden  our  own  fire-curtain  lifted.  In 
a  moment  it  had  ceased  to  bar  our  way  and 
jumped  hke  a  Hving  thing  to  the  next  line 
of  the  enemy.  We  could  see  the  trenches 
in  front  of  us  now,  quite  clear  of  fire,  but 
flattened  almost  beyond  recognition.  The 
defenders  were  either  killed  or  demoralized. 
Calmly,  almost  stupidly,  we  parried  or 
thrust  with  the  bayonet  at  those  who 
barred  oiu"  way.  Without  a  backward 
glance  we  leapt  the  ditch  and  went  on 
straight  forward  toward  the  next  trench, 
marked  in  glowing  outHne  by  our  fire.  I 
remember  now  how  the  men  looked.  Their 
eyes  had  a  wild,  unseeing  look  in  them. 
Everybody  was  gazing  ahead,  trying  to 
pierce  the  awful  curtain  which  cut  us  off 
from  all  sight  of  the  enemy.  Always  the 
black  pall  smoking  and  burning  appeared 
ahead — ^just  ahead  of  us — hiding  every- 
thing we  wanted  to  see. 

Again  and  again  they  advanced  in  this 
manner,  short  rushes  inspired  by  signaled 
orders  from  their  captain.  No  shouted 
order  could  be  heard  above  the  ear-spUtting 
din  of  the  guns.  As  the  cm-tain  of  fire 
moved  on,  they  fell  into  the  trench  ahead 
— ^what  was  left  of  it.  A  moment's  bloody 
work  with  bayonet  and  gun-butt,  and  they 
passed  on,  leaving  the  trench-cleaners  to 
dispose  of  those  who  lxu*ked  in  the  intricate 
underground  passages.  They  advanced 
again,  in  a  duU  exaltation  of  madness. 
"I  remember,"  says  the  writer,  "that  I 
looked  back  and  saw  Pala  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  I  tmrned  and  ran  over 
to  help  him  up.  He  was  quite  dead,  killed 
in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  ground.  His 
grotesque  posture  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
funny,  and  I  could  not  help  smiling.  I 
suppose  I  was  nervous.  .  .  ."  He  tells  of 
a  strange  change  that  came  at  one  point: 

The  German  artillery  in  front  ceased 
firing,  and  the  next  second  we  saw  the 
reason  why.  In  the  trench  ahead,  the 
German  troops  were  pouring  out  in  black 
masses  and  advancing  toward  us  at  a  trot- 
Was  it  a  counter-attack?  "  Tant  niicux," 
said  a  man  near  me;  another,  of  a  differ- 
ent race,  said,  "We'll  show  them!"  Then 
as  suddenly  our  own  artillery  ceased  fir- 
ing, and  the  mystery  became  plain.     The 
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Stored-Up  Miles  of  Boat  Rides 

Long,  healthful  hours  of  water  sport,  are  yours  in  the  Evinrude. 
Where  you  will  and  when  you  will,  in  any  rowboat  or  canoe, 
on  ocean,  lake  or  river!  No  more  rowing — you're  captain, 
not  crew.  Just  a  turn  of  the  flywheel,  and  you're  off  for  a 
cruise,  with  no  dread  of  a  long  row  home  again. 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTORS 


There's  more  speed,  more  power,  in 
the  new  Evinrude  Four-Cycle  Twin 
— a  two-cylinder  motor  that  runs 
smoothly  and  quietly,  with  almost 
no  vibration. 

There's  more  speed,  too,  and  other 
improvements,  in  the  Single  Cylin- 


der Models  for  191 6.  The  Evinrude 
Magneto — Built-in  Fly-Wheel  Type 
— is  entirely  insulated  and  water- 
proof, furnishing  perfect  ignition  at 
high  or  low  speed,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  rain  or  how  drenching 
the  spray. 


EVINRUDE    MOTOR    CO. 

327  Evinrude  Block  Milwaukee,Wis.,U.S.  A. 

DISTRIBUTING     BRANCHES: 

69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  214  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

436  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Front  and  Morrison  Streets,  Portland,  Ore. 

OVER     60.000     SOLD 


Evinxuding  — 

is  Rowboat 
Motoring 
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Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


The  enamel  finish  of  the  steel 
body  can  be  restored  to  its 
original  lustre  until  the  car 
literally  looks  like  new. 


This  is  constantly  being  done  by  owners  after 
months  of  use.  The  enamel  is  baked  onto  the 
steel  at  intense  heat.  Dust  and  mud  and 
neglect  may  dull  its  appearance  —  but  the 
glossy  finish  is  still  there  waiting  to  be  brought 
back  by  a  simple  process  of  cleaning. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 


The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


ADD  OR  SUBTRACT-QUICK,  $2.50 

ith  tliis  lu  \v  Bassett  Automatic  Adder, 

It  is  easily  operatt'd,  durably  madf.    Capacity, 
$999,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain-work  and  elim- 
inates errors.     Size  3x4x1  in.,  weight  4  .>z. 
Thousands  of  pleased  owners.    Guaranteed 
as  represented.     It  will  make  adding  easy 
you.      Sent   postpaid   for   $2.50.     Order   yours 
to-day.     Agents  want«d. 
J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Dept.  8.  5921  Indiana  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


The  Proper  Card  for  You 


f     Your  business  is  vastly  too  important  to 
be  represented  by  anytliing  less  than  a 

WIGGINS  Peerless 

Patent  Book  Form  Card 

Many  of  ^  users  compliment  the  skill 
America's  .^m^^^  care  exercised  in  en- 
largest  ^^H/eravingr  a  Wig^gins  Plateby 
card  .^^■■/using  WiKgins  Cards  exclusively. 
*■<»«•-'  .^B^BTf  Ask  for  tab  of  specimens;  c;,-i  ich 
them  one  by  one  and  observe  tneir 
clean  cut  tdgcs  and  general  ex- 
cellence. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co. 

hslablishrd  1857 
Engravers         Plate  Makers 
Die  Embossers 
77-79  East  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Send  2  Cents 


in  U.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and     ^ 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch  •  finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

Slate  size  and  whieli  style  wanted 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  DcpL  C  Boston,  Mats. 


NUS 

PENCILS 


Write 

on   y 0 

lott^M-  head  for 

f  loo  trial  siuiiple. 

AniorloHit  l.ond  IVncllOo. 

2'J:i  Fifth  Av*»..     Now  Vork 


17  Decrees 

-   6B  Softest  to 
■"     9H  Hardest 


Gormans  were  approacliing  in  columns  of 
fours,  officers  to  the  front,  hands  held  in 
the  air,  and,  as  they  came  closer,  we  could 
distinguish  the  steady  cry,  "  Kameradcnf 
Kameraden!" 

They  were  surrendering.  How  we  went 
at  our  work!  Out  flew  our  knives,  and,  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  we  had 
mingled  among  the  prisoners,  slicing  off 
their  trouser  -  buttons,  cutting  off  sus- 
penders, and  hacking  through  belts.  All 
the  war-shoes  had  their  laces  cut,  according 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  last 
French  Manual,  and  thus,  slopping  along, 
their  hands  helplessly  in  their  breeches- 
pockets,  to  keep  their  trousers  from  falling 
round  their  ankles,  shuffling  their  feet,  to 
keep  their  boots  on,  the  huge  column  of 
prisoners  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  a  few 
soldiers  to  direct  rather  than  to  guard 
them.  There  was  no  fight  left  in  them  now. 
A  terror-stricken  group;  some  of  them, 
temporarily  at  least,  half  insane. 

As  the  Germans  had  left  the  trenches, 
their  artillery  had  paused,  thinking  it  a 
counter-attack.  Now,  as  file  after  file 
was  escorted  to  the  rear  and  it  became 
apparent  to  their  rear-lines  that  the  men 
had  surrendered,  the  German  artillery 
saw  its  mistake  and  opened  up  again 
fiuiously  at  the  dark  masses  of  defenseless 
prisoners. 

Finally  they  reached  a  communication- 
trench  that  they  knew  led  directly  to  their 
destination — Ferme  Navarin.  It  was  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  Germans — in  some 
places  literally  so.  "For  hundreds  of 
meters  continuously  my  feet  as  I  trudged 
along  did  not  touch  the  ground."  Not 
all  were  dead,  but  the  Legion  dared  not 
stop;  the  Red  Cross  would  soon  be  at 
work  in  their  rear — if  they  did  not  fail. 
They  reached  the  desired  trench,  only  to 
find  it  totally  unoccupied — so  well  had  the 
French  gunners  done  their  work.  Ferme 
Navarin  was  but  200  meters  distant.  They 
advanced  to  open  positions  and  dug 
themselves  in  separately,  in  little  one-man 
trenches.  Essentially,  the  charge  was  over. 
They  lay  at  ease,  rolling  cigarets  and 
chaffing  each  other,  or  even  dashing  now 
and  again  over  into  a  neighbor's  niche.  One 
such  dash  earned  the  %\Titer  a  bullet  in  the 
shoulder ;  but  still  a  more  painful  experience 
was  in  store  for  him,  as  he  relates : 

The  second  sergeant  had  retiu-ned  and 
relieved  me  at  twelve,  midnight.  I  pulled 
several  handfuls  of  grass,  and  with  that 
and  two  overcoats  I  had  stript  froni  dead 
Germans  during  the  night,  I  made  a  com- 
fortable bed  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
bank  was  not  uncomfortable.  I  was  \'ery 
tired,  and  dozed  off  immediately. 

Suddenly  I  awoke  in  darkness.  Every- 
thing was  still,  and  I  could  hear  my 
watch  ticking,  but  over  every  part  of  me 
there  was  an  immense  leaden  weight.  I 
tried  to  rise,  and  couldn't  move.  Some- 
thing was  holding  me  and  choking  me  at 
the  same  time.  Ther(>  was  no  air  to  breathe. 
I  set  my  muscles  and  tried  to  give  a  strong 
heave.  As  I  drew  in  my  breath,  my  mouth 
filled  with  dirt.     I  was  buried  alive! 

It  is  curious  what  a  man  thinks  about 
when  he  is  in  trouble.  Into  my  mind 
shot  memories  of  finals  of  strength  per- 
formed.    Why,    1   was   (lie  strongest   man 
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in  the  section.  Surely  I  could  lift  myself 
out,  I  thought  to  myself,  and  my  con- 
fidence began  to  retiu-n.  I  worked  the 
dirt  out  of  my  mouth  with  the  tip  of  ray 
tongue,  and  prepared  myself  mentally  for 
the  sudden  heave  that  would  free  me.  A 
quick  inhalation,  and  my  mouth  fiUed 
again  with  dirt.  I  could  not  move  a 
muscle  under  my  skin.  And  then  I  seemed 
to  be  two  people.  The  "I"  who  was 
thinking  seemed  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
the  body  lying  there. 

]My  God!  Am  I  going  to  die  stretched 
out  in  a  hole  like  this?  I  thought. 

Through  my  mind  flashed  a  picture 
of  the  way  I  had  always  hoped  to  die — 
the  way  I  had  a  right  to  die;  face  to  the 
enemy  and  running  toward  him.  Why, 
that  was  part  of  a  soldier's  wages.  I  tried 
to  shout  for  help,  and  more  dirt  entered 
my  mouth!  I  could  feel  it  gritting  'way 
dowTi  in  my  throat.  My  tongue  was 
locked  so  I  could  not  move.  I  watched  the 
whole  picture.  I  was  standing  a  Uttle 
way  off  and  could  hear  myself  giu-gle.  My 
throat  was  rattling,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"That's  the  finish!"  Then  I  gi-ew  calm. 
It  wasn't  hurting  so  much,  and  somehow 
or  other  I  seemed  to  realize  that  a  soldier 
had  taken  a  soldier's  chance  and  lost. 
It  wasn't  his  fault.  He  had  done  the  best 
he  could.  Then  the  pain  all  left  me,  and 
the  world  went  black.     It  was  death. 

Then  somebody  yeUed:  "Hell!  He  bit 
my  finger."     I  could  hear  him. 

"That's  nothing,"  said  a  voice  I  knew 
as  CoUette's.  "Get  the  dirt  out  of  his 
mouth." 

Again  a  finger  entered  my  throat,  and 
I  coughed  spasmodically. 

Some  one  was  working  my  arms  back- 
ward, and  my  right  shoulder  hurt  me.  I 
struggled  up,  but  sank  to  my  knees  and 
began  coughing  up  dirt. 

"Here,"  says  Subiron,  "turn  round 
and  spit  that  dirt  on  your  parapet.  It 
aU  helps."     The  remark  made  me  smile. 

I  was  quite  all  right  now,  and  Subiron, 
CoUette,  Joe,  and  Marcel  returned  to 
their  holes.  The  Red -Cross  men  were 
picking  something  out  of  the  hole  made 
by  a  250-millimeter,  they  told  me.  It  was 
the  remnant  of  the  corporal  and  Sergeant 
Fourrier,  who  had  their  trench  to  my  left. 
It  seems  that  a  10-inch  shell  had  entered 
the  ground  at  the  edge  of  my  hole,  ex- 
ploded a  depth  of  two  meters,  tearing  the 
corporal  and  sergeant  to  pieces,  and  kicking 
several  cubic  meters  of  dirt  into  and  on 
top  of  me.  Subiron  and  the  CoUettes  saw 
what  had  happened,  and  immediately 
started  digging  me  out.  They  had  been 
just  in  time.  It  wasn't  long  before  my 
strength  began  to  come  back.  Two 
stretcher-bearers  came  up  to  carry  me 
to  the  rear,  but  I  declined  their  services. 
There  was  too  much  going  on. 

And  yet  the  night  wore  on  with  little 
more  of  moment.  The  Legion  had  done  its 
work,  and  the  pitiful  handful  of  men  that 
was  left  out  of  its  numbers  might  take 
their  leisure  in  thanking  their  particular 
stars  that  they  yet  lived.  The  story  of  their 
sacrifice  is  told,  but  there  remains  one  more 
item,  a  fitting  ironic  touch  to  such  a  tale, 
that  fell  within  the  experience  of  the  writer: 

1  wanted  to  know  the  time  and  felt 
along  my  belt.  One  of  t}u>  straps  liad  b(H>n 
<*iit  clean  through,  and  my  wallet,  which 
had  held  265  francs,  had  been  neatly 
removed.     Some  one  of  my  men,  who  liad 
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Marathon  Tires  are  built  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Quality 
— not  the  competition  of  price. 

They  appeal  to  that  growing  class  of  motorists  who 
realize  the  economy  of  paying  just  a  little  more  in  order 
to  get  something  a  great  deal  better. 

Made  in  all  types  and  sizes,  in  either  the  Regular  Fabric  Body  or  the 

Elastic  Whip-Cord.       Both  styles  are  definitely  guaranteed  5,000 

miles. 

The  Regular  Fabric  tire  is  equipped  with  a  Snow- White  Tread,  and  the 

Elastic  Whip-Cord  with  the  aristocratic  Black  Tread. 

Marathon  Extra-Heavy  Red  Tubes  and  Accessories  are  carried  by  all 

Marathon  Dealers. 

THE  MARATHON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO. 


Canadian  Plant,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


2-2-7 
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10,000  Miles 
^Cuaranteeon 
^Brictsoitlires 


A  spocifio  10,000  mile  written 
giiarantoe  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  O(!onomy  and 
protection  at^ainst  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
8on  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
caeoline  proof  and  wondor- 
lully  resilient  and  easy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  nt  our  Hsk  tho  wnnderfwl 

Burvico  (lualiticflof  lirict.son  rncumii- 

tic  TircH.    Don'tPJiy  unlcKs  siitiafitMi. 

Write  today   for  dutaiU  of  Free  Trial 

Plan  and  dcHcriptivu  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
59-36 Brictson  Bldg.  Brooklngs.S.D. 


It  All  Depens 


on  tht  point  I  If  you're  writing  witli  a  Gratfco  Silver 
Steel  Pen  —  you're  free  forever  from  troublesome, 
scratchy,  corroded  pen  points.  These  tripU-  silver  plated 
pens  are  always  smooth  and  velvety — wonderful  aids  to 
good  writing!  Do  not  corrode.  Send  lo  cents  for  sam- 
ple box  of  ten  pens.     Wc  pay  postage  and  packing. 

Graffco   GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO. 

J  J 294  Washingrton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


<;fAJ!M.'M!mtf:Vi>t:nii'jjii;iH 


give  immediate  rrli^-f  t"  tii'-d.  ;i'lim 
rf'st  tin*  Iw'dy  and  aid  Niitnrf  to  ro- 
ston-  lutniinl  strength  to  wcakt^iii'd     /rjTcV 
jirrliis.       Kelieve  and  prev.Mit    /  tk.H'i^ 

fiut  fi-rt.  y^ — 

Write  for   TJooktet  and  d 
Free  J  0-Day  Trial  Offerl 

111  Willi  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReadeSt.  N.Y. 
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"No  car  is  better  than  its  accessories" 

Is  This  Tank 
On  The  Car? 

Lift  the  hood  of  the  car.  Has  it  a  Stewart  Vacuum 
Tank? 

If  so,  it  is  complete. 

If  not,  it  is  most  certainly  incomplete.  Any  car 
lacking  this  tank  is  just  as  incomplete  as  if  it  were 
minus  a  starter  or  electric  lights — just  as  incomplete 
as  a  car  without  foredoors. 

Over  60%  of  all  automobile  manufacturers  have 
adopted  it  as  regular  equipment. 

The  Stewart  Vacuum  Tank  is  the  latest  and  great- 
est automobile  improvement.  It  guarantees  a  positive, 
even  flow  of  gasoline,  to  the  carburetor  at  all  times, 
under  all  conditions.  No  matter  how  steep  the  hill, 
the  carburetor  always  gets  a  perfect  and  proper  flow 
of  gasoline. 

Never  before  has  this  been  possible. 

Also,  the  Stewart  Tank  cuts  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  10%  to  20% — by  eliminating  all  waste. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  this  on  the  market,  i 

It  eliminates  bothersome  hand  pumping — pressure 
pumps  and  air  lines.  There  is  nothing  to  do— or 
watch — or  think  about. 

Individual  car  owners  all  over  the  country  are  in- 
stalling this  system.    Tens  of  thousands  are  in  use. 

The  car  you  now  own  should  have  one — no  matter 
what  make  it  is — no  matter,  how  old  it  is. 

Get  one  and  give  your  car  new  life — added  pep — 
more  snap. 

Price  Complete  $10. 


The  Stewart -Warner  Speedometer  Corp. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


STEWART 

Speedometer 

$25  up 


STEWART 

Tire  Pump 

$12 


{ 


STEWART 

Hand  Operated 

Warning  Signal  $3.50 


STEWART 

Motor  Driven 

Warning  Signal  $6 


Stewart  Products  for  sale  at  our  Branches,  Service  Stations  and  Dealers— everywhere 
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risked  his  life  for  mine  with  a  self-devotion 
that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  had 
felt  that  his  need  was  greater  than  mine. 
Whoever  he  was,  I  bear  him  no  grudge. 
Poor  chap,  if  he  hved  he  needed  the 
money— and  that  day  he  siu-ely  did  me  a 
good  turn.  Besides,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legion. 


THE  RISE  OF  MARSHALL  MABEY 

MARSHALL  IVIABEY  escaped  the 
horrors  of  the  European  War.  Had 
he  decided  four  years  ago  to  remain  in 
England,  he  might  be  now  crouching  in  the 
lee  of  a  ditch  wondering  when  the  next  bit 
of  shrapnel  would  locate  itself  inconve- 
niently in  his  anatomy.  As  it  is,  all  that 
happened  to  him  was  that  he  was  shot 
up  in  a  bubble  of  comprest  air  twenty- 
seven  feet  through  river-mud,  twenty-five 
feet  through  the  river  itself,  and  an  addi- 
tional twenty  feet  into  the  air,  astride  a 
geyser  of  mud  and  foam.  As  the  New 
York  Tribune  explains,  he  took  this  un- 
conventional method  of  quitting  work 
about  four  o'clock  one  afternoon,  not  so 
much  because  of  any  preference  of  his  own 
as  through  the  force  of  unforeseen  necessity. 
When  you  are  working  as  a  "sand-hog"  in 
a  subway  tunnel  under  a  river  (it  was  the 
East  River,  and  the  tunnel  was  worming 
its  way  from  New  York  to  Long  Island 
City),  and  the  river-bottom  above  you 
suddenly  splits  apart,  with  tons  and  tons 
of  water  above  you  and  several  tons  pres- 
siu-e  of  comprest  air  about  you,  choice 
plays  a  relatively  small  part  in  your  actions 
during  the  next  few  moments.  Mabey 
would  doubtless  have  chosen  to  retire 
quietly  into  the  next  adjacent  air-chamber, 
and  so,  by  degrees,  to  the  tunnel-mouth 
and  up  to  solid  earth.  As  it  was  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  he  might  even  have  lin- 
gered long  enough  to  collect  his  pay-en- 
velop at  the  paymaster's  window.  The 
evening  would  have  been  spent  in  recrea- 
tion more  or  less  mild  in  form,  and  so,  as 
Mr.  Pepys,  that  connoisseur  of  ennui,  re- 
marks, to-bed.  On  the  contrary,  he  went 
geyser-riding,  found  himself  floundering 
in  the  murky  waters  of  the  East  River, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  the  hospital, 
attended  by  a  marveling  and  flattering 
host  of  metropolitan  newspaper-reporters. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  "a  bit  shaken 
up"  by  his  experience,  but,  "apart  from 
that,  I'm  perfectly  well."  Later  he  re- 
lated his  experiences  in  some  detail  to  a 
bedside  acquaintance,  as  follows: 

You  see,  I  didn't  have  time  to  be  scared. 
It  was  Phoo! — like  that — and  then  a  second 
later  I  found  myself  splashing  in  the  water. 

It  was  just  as  if  a  crack  were  to  come  in 
the  wall  up  there.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
one  had  cut  a  slash  in  the  mud.  I  heard 
it  smack — like  a  loud  kiss — as  it  went  apart, 
and  we  all  stood  a  second  and  watched  it 
grow  deeper. 

Then  there  was  a  hiss,  and  a  noise  like 
an  engine  blowing  off  steam.  I  knew  what 
had  happened.     I  yelled   "Blowout,"  and 


jumped  from  the  scaffolding.  I  fell  about 
eight  feet  and  I  tried  to  grab  the  shield.  If 
I  only  could  have  done  that  I  would  have 
been  all  right. 

Driver  was  standing  beside  me.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  catch  me  and  push  me  off 
my  feet.  There  was  a  noise  like  a  big 
wind.  Something  shot  up  in  the  air  past 
me.  I  think  it  was  Driver's  body.  Then 
I  was  pulled  right  up  in  the  air.  I  re- 
member hitting  my  leg  on  the  shield  as  I 
went. 

It  was  just  as  if  I  was  fastened  to  a 
balloon.  I  struck  the  ceiling  of  the  tube. 
I  hit  it  flat,  with  the  whole  side  of  my  body. 
Then  J  don't  remember  just  what  hap- 
pened. I  said  I  didn't  have  time  to  be 
scared.  I  didn't.  But  I  had  time  to 
think.     That's  funny,  isn't  it? 

I  suppose  I  was  a  second  coming  up 
through  the  river-bed.  But  I  had  time  to 
remember  that  another  fellow  had  been 
caught  in  a  blowout  over  on  the  Hudson 
and  had  reached  the  surface  aU  right.  I 
thought  to  myself:  "Old  chap,  if  he  did 
it,  you  can." 

Then  I  reached  water,  still  going  side- 
wise.  I  sort  of  up-ended  then  and  started 
toward  the  surface.  My  leg  was  numb  and 
I  wondered  if  I  would  be  able  to  swim. 

They  say  I  went  twenty  feet  in  the  air 
when  I  came  up.  I  don't  remember  that, 
but  I  do  recollect  swimming  to  a  pier.  The 
water  was  beastly  cold,  and  the  pile  I  hung 
to  was  all  ice,  and  I  kept  slipping.  The 
crowd  on  the  dock  was  yelling  at  me,  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  anything.  I 
called:  "If  you  chaps  are  going  to  get  a 
rope,  you'd  best  do  it  soon."  I  was  getting 
pretty  tired. 

I  don't  know  whether  I'll  go  back  to 
work  Monday.  She  was  here  last  night, 
and  I'll  have  to  let  her  get  over  her  worry 
a  little.  And  then  I  haven't  seen  either  of 
the  kiddies  this  Sunday.  I  wonder  how 
soon  that  doctor  is  going  to  let  me  go  home. 


WHAT  THE  "QUIET  FIRESIDES"  SAY 

OUR  President  has  sent  out  an  im- 
ploring call  to  the  "quiet  firesides" 
of  this  broad  land  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  Preparedness-question,  and 
repUes  are  beginning  to  come  in  with 
flattering  rapidity.  The  responses  are 
ready,  but  there  may  be  a  sUght  degree  of 
disappointment  in  them  for  our  earnest 
Executive.  The  quiet  firesides  are  talking, 
as  they  have  always  talked,  but  they  do 
not  say  quite  as  much  about  Preparedness 
as  do  the  frequenters  of  the  cloak-rooms 
of  Congress.  Still,  if  it  will  be  of  benefit 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  there  are  many  correspon- 
dents who  are  willing  to  report  these 
conversations  for  him  verbatim.  The  New 
York  Mail,  for  example,  tenders  a  report 
on  the  fireside — or,  better,  steam-heater — 
gossip  of  the  metropolis: 

"Is  there  a  Mary  Pickford  screen  this 
week?" 

"How  much  lower  do  you  think  wheat 
is  going?" 

"How  can  I  make  over  that  cerise 
chiffon?" 

"I  really  can't  pay  the  butcher  to-day 
because  my  purple  shoes  are  coming 
C.  O.  D." 

"It  looks  to  me  as  tho  Jess  Willard 
was  awful  fat." 
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THE  new  Coward  Catalog 
with  illustrations  and  de- 
scription of  the  famous 
Coward  Shoe  family  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  will  show 
you  the  way  to  shoe  comfort 
and  satisfaction ;  it  will  tell 
you  why  you  should  wear 

Coward 

Shoe 

tuts.  U.  i    PAT.  OFr ". 

to  guard  against  or  correct  foot 
troubles.  This  Catalog  will  help 
you  find  the  RIGHT  shoe  for  your 
foot.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James   S.   Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.  (Near  Warren  St.),  N.  Y. 
Mail  Orders  Filled         Send  for  Catalog 
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CLUE  10' 

WILL  MEND  THAT  VASE 


No.l8L,$6.50 


No.  7L,  $5.00  No.  15L,$5.50 


^" Hour- Glass  Chairs"i 

From  Canton,  China,  we  import  these 
,  artistic  examples  of  Oriental  craftsmanship 
suggesting  in  every  line  cool  and  restful 
repose.  Woven  of  carefully  selected  rat- 
tan by  expert  weavers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Vantine  representatives 
in  the  Far  East,  unaffected  by  water, 
and  greatly  improved  when  occasion- 
ally drenched.   May  be  moved  from   i 
lilare  to  place  with  only  the  slightest   J 
ixcrtion  and  may  be  used  on  the  lawn   I 
as.satisfactorily  ason  the  porch  as  they    I 
have  no  legs  to  sink  into  the  oartli.  ' 

Write  for  Beautiful  Booklet 

For  out-of-town  distribution,  wo  have 

published  an  intercstiuK   booklet    entitled 

"Comfortable  Summer  Furniture"  whicii 

illustrates  and  <iescribes  oi  r  complete  col 

lection  of  this  unique  Oriental  furniture,  in 

rluding  chairs,  chaise   lounge,    irorris  chair. 

tables,  stools,  etc.  With  this  booklet,  which  is 

mailed  postpaid  on  request,  you  may  shop  by 

mail  at  Vantine's  as  satisfactorily  as  though  you 

l)crsonaIly   visited   our  store.     Write  today    as 

the  edition  is  Hunted.     .Address  Dept.  30. 

>AA-VANTINE£3CO-Inc- 

Fifth  Ave.  &  39th  Street,  New  York 
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Clip  this   Coupon 

-^  S AV  E  *6  ^^ 


^^  1 1  your  measure  in  the  la- 

'**^  test  New  York  styles  and  save  at 
least  S6. 50.  Because  we  deal  with 
you,  the  wearer,  direct,  eliminating 
all  middlemen's  profit,  expenses,  and 
agents' commissions,  we cangive 
you  better  clothes  than  you  have 
been  wearing  at  3^  less  than  you 
have  been  paying. 


^ 


J 


13 


50 


■^■'       -,.          f''^ 

(• 

l^yk 

«^'               MU  TAllORS 

r                         of  Nt^  yORn 

lis     525     WAI.K1E.P     ST 

$20  SUIT  ^  " 

^"   fo  Xowr  Measure 

There  is  no  speculation  in  buying  from 
us.  We  guarantee  to  fit  you  peifectK 
from  the  measurements  you  send  us, 
and  please  you  in  every  respect — other- 
wise you  pay  nothing. 

Send  for  FREE  Style  Book  and  76 
Samples   and  save  at  least  $6.50 

Do  not  buy  your  new  Spring  Suit  before  you 
see  the  values  in  our  Style  Book  and  make 
comparisons.  It  is  absolutely  FREE.  Write 
for  it  tonight. 

BELL  TAILORS  of  N.Y.,  Depl.  H,  IMWalker  St ,  New  York 


Style  Book& 
76  Samples 
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Only  $8  J^  To  Make  Your 

Push  Button  An 
Office  Telephone 

Use  the  same  wires,  the  same  bell  or  buzzer, 
the  same  batteries.     Just  get  these  two  simple 

little  Western  Electric  Inter-pliones, 

and  hook  them  onto  the  buzzer  wires — one  at 
your  desk,  the  other  near  the  buzzer. 

You  can  then  telephone  for  what  you  want  and  get 
your  answer  on  the  instant,  without  having  the  office  boy 
or  clerk    w^aste    his    time    in    coming  for  your  message.      This 
simple  arrangement  saves  time  at  both  ends  of  the  line.     Most 
convenient,  and  stops  the  confusion  of  running  back  and  forth. 

We  Will  Send  on  Approval 

Western  Etectric  Compattv 

1  Wr'ORPORATED  ^  ^ 


INCORPORATED 


463  West  Street,  New  York 
500  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


We  will  ship  you  these 
Inter-phones  by  parcel 
post,  all  ready  to  con- 
nect, on  receipt  of  $8.75. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  For  full  par- 
ticulu's  and  directions 
for  attaching  these 
Inter-phones,  write  for 
Booklet  N0.41-D 


"I  haven't  had  a  pair  of  skates  on 
since  I  was  a  boy." 

"I  guess  the  Cubs  and  the  Red  Sox  will 
fight  it  out  for  the  world's  championship." 

"We'll  have  to  get  a  new  rear  tire  and 
have  the  body  painted." 

"Steak  again  for  supper?" 

"Where  is  Teddy  Roosevelt?" 

The  New  York  Sun,  like  a  Marley's 
Ghost,  leads  us  away  to  another  fireside. 
Here  the  atmosphere  is  more  suburban, 
even  middle- Western.  There  is  no  direct 
hint  of  the  proximity  of  Broadway  here. 
It  is  undeniably  a  real  American  fireside. 
We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  see 
how  the  true  American  home  reflects  the 
personahty  of  its  great  leader.  We  pause, 
look,  and  listen  attentively: 

The  water  is  up  to  200  and  the  radiator 
sizzles,  but  Mother  says  she  feels  drafts 
about  her  feet,  and  wdth  a  despairing 
glance  at  the  diminished  bin  Father  con- 
signs another  shovelful  to  the  flames, 
gingerly.  Easter  comes  so  late  that  a 
tenth  ton  is  certain  to  be  offered  up  to  the 
devil  of  warmth.  This  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for  and  will  have  to  come  out  of  an 
item  in  the  household  budget  ambigu- 
ously known  as  the  sinking  fund. 

There  was  a  bushel  of  work  at  the 
office  to-day  and  Father  finds  it  difficult 
to  put  his  mind  on  the  intricacies  of 
auction,  which  Mother  is  eager  to  practise 
in  preparation  for  an  entertainment  to 
which  she  has  received  an  invitation. 
They  are  playing  three-handed  with  a 
neighbor,  but  after  Father  has  lost  two 
games  and  his  wife  all  her  interest,  the 
neighbor  goes  home.  Things  are  locked 
up,  and  both  husband  and  wife  take  to 
reading  the  evening  paper.  Once  they 
lower  the  pages  and  look  at  each  other 
questioningly. 

"It's  only  Arthur  coughing,"  she  teUs 
him.  "If  his  Cold  is  not  better  I  shall 
keep  him  home  from  school  to-morrow 
morning." 

They  go  back  to  the  newspaper.  In 
Father's  head  are  many  -thoughts  not 
derived  from  the  print  he  looks  at.  He 
wonders  what  he  had  better  get  for 
Mother's  coming  birthday.  He  will  have 
to  WTite  that  New  Jersey  customer  that 
his  order  can't  be  filled  inside  of  two 
weeks.  If  the  weather  is  good  next 
Saturday  he  wall  need  a  new  mashie  to 
play.  Better  get  the  mashie  anyway; 
if  it  freezes  as  it  did  last  week  something 
will  be  needed  to  hack  the  ice  off  the  front 
steps.  There's  a  new  record  he  brought 
home  to  try  on  the  phonograph,  but  it  a\411 
have  to  wait  now — children  are  asleep. 
Asleep  —  sleep  —  "  \\'ish-I-was-in-bed  "  — 
sleepy — he  is  off! 

BeJiind  her  half  of  the  paper  his  wife 
is  all  attention.  The  new  styles  seem 
awfully  uncertain.  There,  that  straw 
hat  at  $5.98  looks  just  like  the  one  Mrs 
Blank  had  on  to-day.  Recipe  for  lemon  i>ie; 
it  isn't  as  good  as  lier  own.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  must  make  that  cake  for  the  church 
supper.  If  Father  only  gets  home  front 
the  office  in  time  thoy  can  get  an  early 
start.  The  doctor  had  better  see  Arthur 
if  he  doesn't  go  to  school.  But  she  sud- 
denly comes  to  a  r(>alization  that  she  is  not 
keeping  in  touch  with  world-news.  At- 
tentively slie  peruses  the  front  page.  At 
l(>iigtli  she  asks: 

"WilHam.    what    is    this   attack  on   tho 
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and  now  a  JEWELED 


extra  thin— for  $3 


TWENTY-FOUR  years  ago  a  young  man 
had  an  idea.  He  believed  a  watch  could  be 
made  that  would  keep  accurate  time  and  be  sold 
for  a  dollar.  People  laughed  at  him.  Watch- 
makers said  it  could  not  be  done. 

But  the  young  man  believed  in  his  idea,  and 
today  forty-five  million  Ingersoll  Watches — tick- 
ing in  the  pockets  of  men,  women  and  children 
the  world  over — attest  the  fact  that  the  young 
man's  idea  was  sound. 

He  had  another  idea.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
fine  watch — a  watch  that  would  bear  the  same 
relation  to  expensive  jeweled  watches  that  the 
Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  bears  to  ordinary  watches 
— also  at  a  price  that  everyone  can  afford. 

In  making  the  Dollar  Watch  he  had  learned 
how  quantity  production  and  improved  machin- 
ery decreased  manufacturing  costs.  Why  couldn't 
these  be  applied  Xofine  watchmaking.^  He  found 
they  could. 


The  result  is  the  new  Ingersoll  RELIANCE. 

Not  only  has  the  Reliance  seven  jevvels — at 
the  points  of  greatest  friction — but  it  is  also  very 
thin  and  very  good  to  look  upon. 

Go  to  the  nearest  store  that  sells  Ingersoll 
Watches  and  ask  to  see  one.  Take  it  in  your 
hand  and  see  how  thin  it  is — how  graceful — and 
how  solid. 

It  is  solid  because  the  movement  is  of  the 
"bridge"  type — the  same  type  used  in  the  Jurgen- 
sen  and  all  other  of  the  world's  best  watches.  A 
movement  of  this  type  has  never  before  been 
obtainable  in  a  low-priced  watch. 

Every  Reliance  is  tested  in  its  case  at  the 
factory  and  made  to  run  accurately  in  three 
-positions.     It  is  fully  guaranteed. 

If  your  dealer  is  sold  out,  write  us;  we'll  glad- 
ly send  you  one — in  engine  turned  or  plain 
polished    nickel   case — on    receipt    of   ^3.00. 


^noMer  new  INGERSOLL-Me'TR  I  UMPH'-nn 

Still  another  new  member  has  just  been  added  to  the  Ingersoll 
family — it  is  the  Ingersoll  Triumph.  It  is  a  most  artistic  timekeeper 
— an  Ingersoll  in  special  dress,  with  an  antique  bow,  a  handsome, 
specially  designed  dial  and  hands  that  give  it  beauty  and  distinction. 

In  polished  nickel-finish  case,  $1.25. 


ROBT,  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.      3 1 5  Fourth  Ave.      New  York 
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A  Golf  Book 
for  You 

— far  more  interesting  than  merch" 
a  catalog,  yet  it  is  a  catalog  in  the 
sense  that  it  describes  and  illustrates 

BURKE  GOLF 


Awarded  Grand  Prize,  Panama 
Exposition,  because  of  their 
superiority  in  quality,  feel  and 
finish.      Ask   your   dealer   or 
professional  for  Burke  Grand 
Prize  Woodsand  Ironsand 
write  usf  orcopy  of  the^ 
Burke  Golf  Book. 

The  Burke  Golf  Co 

46  Manning  St.,  Newark,  Ohio 

The  Shaft  is  90% 
of   the  Club- 
Burke  Shafts 
are   the 
World's 
Stand 
ard. 


f.^VVx^^M-i^li 


BOOKS 
BY 


Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 


Thoughts  and  After  Thoughts 

A  volume  of  reminiscence  and 
opinion,  full  of  philosophy,  wit, 
sound  comment,  and  solid  sense. 
Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  Author 
by  J.  S.  Sargent. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail  $1.62. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  His  Court 

.\  most  entertaining  volume  of  narrative  and 
discussion  concerning  the  domestic  and  dramatic 
side  of  King  Henry's  being.  Offering  much  illu- 
minating information  for  Shaltespeare  lovers  and 
players.  Cloth,  116  pages,  50c  net;  by  mail  54c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


Fastest  Boat  in  the  World 

I  O  to  32  Miles  with  4  to  25  H. P. 
l7-Footer  1 


$45 

Complete 
K.D.  Boat 

All  materials  fitted — including  hardware. 

BUILDER-AGENTS    WANTED 
l7-Footer 


«95 

Finished 

ready  for  the 

motor 

Get  our  prices  with  motor  installed. 

LOWEST-PRICED  BOAT  in  the  WORLD 

15-Footer 

Complete 

K.D.  Boat  

All  materials  fitted — including  hardware. 

A  14-YEAR-OLD  BOY  CAN   BUILD  IT 

l5-Footer 


M5 


Finished 
Boat       L 


.-»^iW- 


«89 


With  either  inboard  or  outbo.u       11     ,.r, 
installed.    Free  Catalog  showing  100  Boats, 


BROOKS   MFC.  CO. 


S353  Rust  Avenue 


Saginaw,  Mich. 


Even  wlien 
he    hesitates 


I>(>sid(>nt'.'     Do  you   think  ho  is  right   in 
his  foreign  policy?" 

Father  starts  up  guiltily 
(ho  question  is  repeated 
before  answering. 

"Oh,  I  guess  he's  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,"  he  says  finally. 
"Hard  job  to  tell  what  to  do." 

His  wife  looks  at  him  reproachfully 
as  he  rises.  He  returns  a  glance  of  innocent 
inquiry.  Suddenly  both  smile,  and  then 
he  bends  down  and  kisses  her.  Theirs 
is  a  quiet  fireside.  But  they  don't  do 
much  talking  about  it. 


THE  WAR  AND  "YELLOW 
JOURNALISM" 

A  HAFFRON-TINT  in  a  newspaper  has 
-^^*-  up  to  now  been  a  badge  of  disrepute, 
but  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  European 
War  it  is  now  being  adopted  by  the 
staidest  pubUcations.  It  is  not  the  sort  of 
yellow  that  betokens  scurrihty,  however, 
but  that  of  the  paper  on  which  the  news  is 
printed.  Many  of  our  newspapers  used 
to  pride  themselves  on  the  whiteness  of 
their  paper.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  good 
for  the  eyes  of  their  readers  as  the  old- 
time  yellow,  but  it  presented  a  much  finer 
appearance.  Now  their  pride  has  had  a 
fall,  for  gradually  one  after  the  other 
they  are  coming  back  again.  The  ex- 
planation-of  this  is  given  by  the  religious 
weekly,  America: 

Our  journals  are  growing  yellow,  be- 
cause Chlorin,  who  used  to  travel  hither 
from  England  and  Germany  on  piu-pose  to 
keep  American  papers  white,  now  remains 
at  home,  nor  do  her  useful  and  attractive 
sisters,  Rhodamin  and  Indanthrene,  go 
abroad  any  longer.  But  besides  turning 
paper  yellow,  the  war  is  making  it  costly. 
The  300,000  tons  of  wood-pulp  which  the 
United  States  used  to  import  from  Europe 
every  year  have  ceased  to  come,  so  the 
price  of  paper  is  constantly  rising. 

It  would  appear  that  the  increased  cost 
of  the  raw  material  needed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  will  result  in  lessening  the 
number  of  periodicals  now  being  pub- 
hshed  in  this  country,  and  will  eventually 
make  our  daily  and  Sunday  papers  smaller 
in  size.  Without  question  we  have  many 
magazines  whose  permanent  discontinu- 
ance would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
minds  and  morals  of  their  present  readers. 
Daily  papers,  too,  which  now  find  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  large  pages  scarcely  enough 
to  contain  all  the  "news"  that  the  public, 
presumably,  can  not  do  Avithout,  would 
perhaps  improve  in  reliability  and  in 
literary  form,  if  the  red  hand  of  war  made 
their   size   smaller. 


But  He  Died  Young. — "  I  once  knew'  an 
eccentric  man,"  stated  old  Festus  Pester, 
"  who  when  he  had  got  the  desired 
number  on  the  telephone  did  not  demand 
fiercely,  '  Whizz  ziss?  '  Instead  he  invari- 
ably said  civilly,  '  This  is  John  J.  Poppen- 
dick,  wishing  to  speak  to  Mr.  Bucko vor.' 
His  funeral  was  the  largest  ever  held  in 
the  neighborhood  where  he  had  resided, 
and  thereat  strong  men  broke  down  and 
wept  like  children,  being  convinced  that 
they  would  never  again  see  his  like." — 
,/  udge. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Remarkable  Endurance. — "  Wanted — 
Ciirl;  farmhouse;  last  lived  two  years." — - 
From  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette. 


Yet    Hope.—"  Waiter, 
gotten  me?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  yet,  sir."- 


have    you    for- 
-The  Masses. 

Sharp  Eyes. — First  Lady — "  That's  on& 

of  them  Australian  soldiers." 

Second  Lady—"  How  do  you  know?  " 
First  Lady — "  Why,  can't  you  see  the 

kangaroo  feathers  in  his  hat?  " — Punch. 


The  Secret. — "  What  is  an  amateur?  '* 
is  still  one  of  the  raging  queries  of  the 
hour.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  recent  dis- 
cussion, we  haven't  changed  the  answer 
we  evolved  four  years  ago,  viz.,  "  Any  one 
who  can  get  away  with  it." — New  York 
Tribune. 


Two  Birds  at  Once. — Edith — "  I  think 
Jack  is  horrid.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  to 
choose  between  me  and  a  million  which  he 
would  take,  and  he  said  the  million." 

Marie — "  That's  all  right.  He  knew 
if  he  had  the  million  you'd  be  easy." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Rather  Difficult. — Cheerful  One  (to 
newcomer,  on  being  asked  what  the 
trenches  are  like) — "  If  yer  stands  up  yer 
get  sniped;  if  yer  keeps  down  yer  gets 
drowned;  if  yer  moves  about  yer  gets 
shelled;  and  if  yer  stands  stiU  yer  gets 
court-martialed  for  frost-bite." — Punch. 


His  Handicap.  —  First  Reporter  — 
"  Senator  Bullyun  must  have  been  a 
bright  baby." 

Second  Reporter — "  Why  do  you 
think  so?  " 

First  Reporter — "  He  told  me  in  an 
interview  that  he  began  life  as  a  school- 
teacher."— Indianapolis  Star. 


Favorite  Fare. — A  certain  father  who  is 
fond  of  putting  his  boys  through  natural- 
history  examinations  is  often  surprized  by 
their  mental  agility.  He  recently  asked 
them  to  tell  him,  "  W^hat  animal  is  satisfied 
with  the  least  amount  of  nourishment?  " 

"  The  moth  !  "  one  of  them  shouted 
confidently.  "  It  eats  nothing  but  holes." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Reproof. — Kate  Sanborn  has  recalled  a 
blow  to  her  vanity,  as  foUows: 

"  I  asked,"  she  says,  "  the  carpenter  to 
adorn  a  weather-beaten  door  with  some 
putty  and  a  coat  of  paint. 

"  '  Yes'm,'  he  replied,  '  paint  and  putty 
■will  fix  up  a  thing  wonderful.  Lots  o' 
humbly  people  use  paint  and  putty.  But 
I  guess  you  and  I  hain't  tried  it  \et.'  " — 
Christian  Register. 


Polite  But  Firm. — Mrs.  N.  Avas  giving 
instructions  to  her  new  servant:  "  Before 
romoA'ing  the  sou])-plates,  Mary,  always 
ask  each  person  if  ho  or  she  would  like  any 
more." 

"  Very  good,  madam." 

Next  day  Mary,  respectfully  bowing  to 
one  of  the  guests,  inquired, 

"  Would  the  gentleman  like  some  more 
soup?  " 

"  Yes,  please." 

"  There  ain't  any  left." — Chicago  J  ournoL 
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Underground 

Garbage  Receiver 

The  exposed  garbage  can  is  doomed. 
Physicians  and  authorities  on  home  hygiene 
declare  it  to  be  the  breeding  place  for  germs 
and  vermin.  Get  a  Majestic,  with  the 
garbage  and  can  buried  underground,  safely 
enclosed  in  an  iron  receptacle. 

Protects  Your  Health 

The  Majestic  will  keep  yourself  and  family  im- 
mune from  the  dangers  of  the  exposed  garbage  can. 
It  will  protect  youi  health  and  save  you  many  steps 
as  well.  You  can  bury  the  Majestic  in  your  yard, 
close  to  your  kitchen  door.  It  is  always  handy  and 
convenient  to  use— but  it  is  never  unsightly.  It  is  rain, 
snow  and  frost-proof  and  emits  no  disagreeable  odors. 

Keeps  Flies,  Cats  and  Dogs  Away 

With  a  Majestic  you  can  minimize  the  fly  nui- 
sance, this  coming  Summer.  Everyone  knows  the 
old-fashioned,  exposed  garbage  can  has  the  greatest 
attraction  for  flies.  It's  the  fly's  chief  breeding 
place.  Bury  the  can  out  of  sight,  the  Majestic  way, 
and  keep  the  flies  away.  Then  with  your  garbage 
safely  hidden,  dogs  or  cats  cannot  upset  it  and  Htter 
up  your  yard.  Your  back-yard  or  porch  will  look 
neat  and  clean  when  the  garbage  can  is  out  of  sight. 

Easy  to  Install  and  Empty 

Just  dig  a  hole  the  size  of  the  ingot  iron  receptacle 
or  shell.  Set  the  receptacle  into  the  ground.  Put 
the  can  inside  and  the  top  in  place.  It  is  always 
closed.  The  only  part  exposed,  is  the  top  and  door. 
This  opens  and  shuts  with  the  foot  and  lies  flat  when 
not  in  use.  When  you  want  to  dump  garbage,  just 
press  your  foot  on  the  little  step.  It  closes  by  it- 
self. Garbage  man  easily  lifts  out  the  can  for 
emptying.  The  Majestic  costs  so  little  ($5.00  for 
the  average  family)  that  it's  unwise  to  risk  using 
the  exposed  can.   Larger  sizes  come  a  trifle  more 


1%  /M 


Coal  Chute 
and  Cellar  Window 

The  Majestic  is  more  than  a  coal  chute  for 
receiving  coal.  It  is  a  cellar  window  as  well. 
When  not  in  use  for  coal,  the  glass  door 
serves  as  a  window  and  gives  splendid  light 
to  the  basement.  A  special  iron  plate  protects 
the  glass  when  the  coal  is  being  received. 

Protects  Your  Home 

The  Majestic  keeps  the  careless  coal  man  from 
marring  and  scarring  the  sides  of  your  house  every 
time  he  delivers  coal.  Saves  your  lawn,  walk, 
flowers  and  shrubs  from  being  ruined  by  coal  dust 
and  stray  lumps  every  time  you  get  a  load  of  coal. 
Your  cellar  window  was  not  made  to  receive  coal. 
Nothing  disfigures  a  house  as  quickly  as  when  the 
window  ledge  is  soiled  with  coal  dust  and  scratches. 

Locks  From  Inside — Burglar-Proof! 

The  Majestic  locks  from  the  inside  securely  and  is 
absolutely  burglar-proof.  It  is  extra  durable,  and 
will  outlast  the  building.  It  has  a  heavy  steel  body 
— cast-iron  door  frame  and  boiler  plate  hopper. 
When  open,  the  hopper  comes  out  automatically, 
catching  all  the  coal.  Every  piece  of  coal  gets 
into  the  bin  without  waste  or  scattering.  The 
Majestic  Coal  Chute,  with  neat  iron  frame  and  glass 
window,  really  improves  the  looks  of  your  foundation. 

Can  Be  Put  In  Any  Home 

The  Majestic  can  easily  be  installed  in  a  new 
home  or  one  that  is  already  built.     In  a  new  house, 

f revision  should  be  made  for  it  in  the  foundation, 
n  a  house  already  erected  the  Majestic  Coal  Chute 
can  be  installed  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
basement  window.  The  window  opening  can  be 
arranged  to  fit  the  Majestic.  Thousands  of  owners 
of  homes,  hotels,  stores,  apartments,  etc.  have  in- 
stalled Majestic  Coal  Chutes  in  their  buildings. 
Architects  and  Contractors  indorse  them  and  specify 
their  use  in  all  the  new  modern  structures. 
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Send  Coupon  For  Majestic  Catalog 

Get  coTiplete  information  about  these  two  home  necessities.  Save  your  family's 
health.  Save  yourself  hundreds  of  steps.  Stop  using  the  old-fashioned,  germ-breeding, 
unsanitary  garbage  pails.  Protect  your  home  and  lawn  from  the  careless  coal  man. 
Investigate  today  these  new  sanitary  home  conveniences.  Get  the  facts.  Learn  how 
little  they  cost — and  how  much  they  mean  to  health,  cleanliness  and  work.  Mail 
Coupon  Today. 

The  Majestic  Company,     614  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Atinufacttirera  of  Cnal  Chutct    Garhaae  Iteceivert,  Milk  and  Packagt  Recnvert,  All  Metal  Baseiruint   Windom, 
Hubbiah  Bumen,  Street  and  Park  Refute  Can;  Metal  Plant  Boxf,  Pipe  and  Pivelett  Warm  Air  Fumaeee,  ets. 
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Mail  this  Coupon 


The  Majestic  Co.,  614  Erie  St.,  Hnntington,  tod. 

Send  me  catalog  of  Majestic  Specialties 


Name. 


Street. 


City State. 
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TWICE  Guaranteed 


"lilt!''  .'11^ 


PUNCTURE-PROOF 

LEE  Tires  are  rendered  Puncture- 
Proof  by  layers  of  small  impene- 
trable discs  in  the  rubber  cushion, 
overlapped  to  form  an  armor  of 
fine  mail  impossible  to  penetrate. 
This  is  Guaranteed  under  a  cash 
refund. 

LCC  Mdrm 


PNEUMATIC     NON-SKID     PUNCTURE -PROOF 


5,000  MILES 

Perfect  material  and  construction,  and 
rubber  toughened  with  the  secret  LEE 
vanadium"  process  permit  the  guar- 
antee, in  addition  to  freedom  from 
Puncture,  of  5,000   MILES  of  Service. 

What  more   can   the   car  owner  ask? 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "L" 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 


Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Look  up   "Lee  Tires"  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 


MILEAGE 
FIRST 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LKTTEKS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE 


His  Entire  Works 
All  in  One  Volume 
—With  New  Pat- 
ent  Thumb  -Notch 
Index  which 
Guides  Your  Fin- 
ger   Instantly    to 


A  handy  (instant-reference  Shake- 
speare, for  lecturers,  writers, 
teachers,  and  all  public  speakers 
and  readers, — for  libraries,  etc. 

Shakespeare  COM  PLETE  in  one 
thin  paper  volume  for  all  ready- 
reference  purposes— plays. Sonnets, 
Poems,  Index.  Glossary, etc.  Bi- 
cgrai)hv  and  Notes  by  F.J.Furni- 
•      •,,         ^.    - ,.  vail  and  John  Munro.        WITH  A 

the  Very  Play  You    decidedly  new  feature 

li;.„»  never  before  used  in  Shakespeare 

""'"•  — a    patent    thumb-notch    index 

which  guides  your  finger  INSTANTLY 
tothevery  Play, .Sonnet  or  Poenidcsircd. 
I094pages;64fulI-pageillustrations;type 
jlcaraiid  not  small;  substantially  bound 
indurablecloth,  S2.25,carriagepaidby  us 

Something 

NEW 

in  Shakespeare 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York 


i^ETROIT 


SPEINGS 


SELF  1 


-ATiNiG 


advanta- 
ifety,  com- 


DETROIT  STEEL 

PRODUCTS   CO. 

Detroit  Michigan 


Where? — "  H.  F.  Low  had  a  cow  fall  on 
(he  ico  Sunday  moi-niiig  and  was  badly 
injured." — Fro7n  (he  Manchester  Mirror. 


Badly  Needed. — "  There  will  be  no 
meeting  of  the  Good  Health  Society 
Tuesday  evening  because  of  the  illness  of 
so  many  of  the  members." — From  the 
Wakefield  Star. 


British  Journalism. — "  I  represent  The 
Daily  Scoop.  At  what  time  did  his  lord- 
ship die?  " 

"  His  Lordship  is  not  yet  dead." 
"  Oh,  isn't  he?    WeU,  then  I'U  wait."— 
Passing  Shoiv. 


War  -  Time  Strategy.  —  Restatjraxt- 
Keeper — "  Resi,  go  out  and  jolly  the 
city  chap  on  the  \eranda.  He's  so  bored 
that  he  keeps  tasting  the  butter  and  ■\\-ine, 
and  he  might  be  a  chemist." — Munich 
Meggendorfer  Blatter. 


Some  Doubt. — "  Let  me  sell  j-our 
wedding-ring,  my  dear,  and  give  the 
money  to  the  Fatherland  !  " 

"  All  right.  But  where  can  we  get  the 
most  for  it — at  the  bank,  the  pawn-shop, 
or  the  brass-foundry?  " — Munich  Jugend. 


Willing  to  Try. — Officer  (to  Tommy, 
who  has  been  using  the  whip  freely)  — 
"  Don't  beat  him;  talk  to  him,  man — talk 
to  him  !  " 

Tommy  (to  horse,  by  way  of  opening  the 
conversation) — "  Ah  coom  from  JNIan- 
chester." — PuncJi. 


Her  Passing. — George,  the  foiu'-year- 
old  grandson  of  an  extremely  pious  and 
devout  grandfather,  came  rushing  into 
the  house  wildly  excited. 

"Grandpa!""  he  caUed,  "  Mr.  Barton's 
cow  is  dead.  God  called  her  home." — 
Holton  (Kan.)  Signal. 


1 

II 


Appropriate. — "I  want  a  pair  of  earrings, 
cheap  but  purty.      They  be  fur  a  present." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  jeweler.  "  You 
want  something  rather  quiet,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Well,  doan't  "ee  go  for  to  making  they 
too  quiet,  now,"  repUed  the  farmer. 
"  My  girl  be  deaf  in  one  ear." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Hint. — STAGE-^LvNAGER — "  My  dear, 
I  wish  you  would  wear  a  different  gown 
in  the  second  act." 

Rita  Ravexyelp — "  But  that  is  the 
latest  style,  and  I  paid  two  hundred 
dollars  for  it." 

Stage-IManager — "  That  may  be  true, 
l)ut  when  your  husband  says:  'Woman, 
you  are  hiding  something  from  me,'  the 
audience  can't  figm-e  out  what  he  means." 
— -Judge. 


Dangerous  Knowledge. — On  the  Ex- 
change Flags,  Liverpool,  a  little  knot  of 
l)eople  was  gathered,  gazing  intently  at  two 
particular  points  of  light  that  were  visible 
above  the  adjacent  chimney-pots,  and 
interested  arri\als  were  impressively  in- 
formed, on  inquiry,  that  the  objects  of 
popular  interest  were  British  au'-ships 
guarding  the  i)ort.  Two  men,  who  were 
late  arrivals,  shared  the  interesting  news; 
then  one  exclaimed  to  the  other: 

"  Heavens  ali\e,  they've  taken  Venus 
and  .lupiter  for  air-ships  !  " 

"  I  know,"  was  the  quiet  response, 
"  Imt  don't  say  it  out  loud.  We  don't 
want  to  be  moi>bed  for  pro-Germans !  " — 
.}fitiichcstir  (riiaidiaii. 
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HVE  FXSSENGEI^ 

$740 


Not  a  Racing  Car 
But  a  Road  Car  of  Wonderful 
Flexibility  and  Consistency  of 
Performance  at  a  Remarl^able  Price 

Spring  is  on  the  way.  Open  car  days  are 
almost  here — days  when  the  ownership  of 
a  smart  and  able  motor  means  fresh  air, 
health  and  happiness. 


The  Pullman  Five-Passenger 
roomiest  near  its  price  on  the 
husky  motor,  with  capacity 
for  the  \yhole  family  and  a 
perfection  of  detail  that  only 
years  of  manufacturing  expe- 
rience can  embody  in  a  prod- 
uct. C-H  Magnetic 
Gear  Shift  ;gllO  extra. 


Touring  model  is  such  a  car — the 
market^  equipped  with  a  spirited  and 


SPECIFICATIONS:  114 -inch  wheel  base, 
32-H.  P.  four-cylinder  motor,  Batavia  non- 
skid  tires  all  four  wheels,  cantilever  rear 
springs,  independent  electric  stcirting  and 
lighting  system,  Dixie  high-tension  mag- 
neto, honeycomb  radiator,  one-man  top,  full 
floating  rear  axle. 


IVrite  Dept.  29 

^^   Pullman  Motor  Car  Company. 

Yorkw,  Pa. 


J 


\ 


^ 
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The  Beauty,  Wear  and 
Fire-Protection  of  Slate 

Neponset  Twin  Shingles  make  handsome 
roofs,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  slate  at 
about  half  the  cost. 

They  are  spark-proof  —  burning  embers 
falling  on  them  die  away  without  doing  harm. 

They  are  economical,  costing  about  the  same  as  good  wooden 
shingles  when  laid.  Their  double  width  cuts  the  cost  of  laying 
and  lessens  cracks  and  nail-holes. 

As  to  durability:  They  are  made  from  the  same  standard 
waterproofing  and  fire-proofing  materials  that  have  earned  fame 
for  our  Paroid  Rooting.  Hundreds  of  sms[/e  layer  Paroid  roofs 
laid  18  years  ago  (when  it  was  introduced)  are  still  in  perfect 
condition.  Several  layers  of  these  same  materials  are  what  you 
get  in  a  Neponset  Twin  Shingle  roof.  They  are  thoroughly 
saturated  with  asphalt,  everlasting,  and  the  best  waterproofing 
known  to  man. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  most  interested  in  what  they  won't  do. 
They  won't  curl,  split,  chip,  dry-out,  rot,  swell  nor  shrink. 
Their  soft  gray  and  red  are  adorning  houses  all  over  the  land, 
and  where  one  Neponset  roof  appears  others  soon  follow,  because 
they  are  so  attractive. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet-^ 

"Repairing  and  Building" — for  full  information  concerning  Neponset 
Shingles  ;  Proslate  Shingles  (Red  or  Green) ;  also  Neponset  Wall  Board, 
Paroid  Roofing,  Neponset  Building  Papers  and  Neponset  Floor  Covering. 

BIRD  &  SON   {Established  1795) 
226  Neponset  Street  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

CHICAGO:     1434  Monadnock  Bldg.         NEW  YORK        WASHINGTON 
Canadian  Office  and  Plant:     Hamilton,   Ontario 

NEPONSET 

SHINGLES 


l\\ 


Make  the 
Garret  Useful 

The  dainty  bedroom 
shown  below  was  a  cor- 
ner in  the  unused  attic. 

Two  days'  work  with 
a  hammer,  a  saw  and 
Neponset  Wall  Board 
created  the  needed 
spare  room. 

You  can  make  new  ceil- 
ings, do  over  old  walls, 
make  one  room  into 
two,  put  up  booths, 
make  a  new  office — do 
scores  of  useful  things 
with  this  wonderful  ma- 
terial. Its  surfaces  are 
waterproofed 


Only  a  Hammer  and 
Saw  Needed 

No  chips,  shavings,  plaster 
or  drying.  Sheets  are  32  and 
48  in.  wide  and  7,  8,  9,  10 
and  12  ft.  long.  Ready-deco- 
rated and  waterproofed — in 
quartered  oak  or  cream 
white  finishes. 

In  the  home,  in  the  office, 
in  the  factory,  there  are  al- 
ways walls  and  ceilings  to  be 
made  over  or  new  partitions 
to  be  put  up.  -For  this  work, 
keep  a  bundle  of  Neponset 
Wall  Board  on  hand. 

Write  for  Booklet  on 

NEPDNSET 
Wall  Board 

BIRD  &  SON  C^t) 

226  Neponset  Street 

E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

Chicago:  1434  Monadnock  Bldg. 

New  York    Washington 

Canadinn  Offiee  and  Plant: 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Succinct. — Knicker — "  What  are  the 
prevailing  policies?  " 

BocKER — "  Frightfulness  and  \\Titef ill- 
ness."— Neiv  York  Siai. 


Charley's  Chance. — "  Austria-Hungarj' 
a,nd  Turkey  were  represented  by  Charles 
D 'Affaires  in  the  absence  of  Ministers." — 
From  the  Charles  City  (la.)  Press. 


Safety     Insured. — Timid     Traveler — 
"  Are  you  armed,  captain?  " 

Captain  of  Belligerent  Ship — 
Five  American  citizens."  —  Ohio 
■Journal. 


•"  Yes ! 
State 


Little  Patriots  ! — "  Goodness  gracious 
me !  What  on  earth  are  you  doing, 
■children — using  up  all  my  fine  stationery?  " 

"  Playin'  Count  Bernstorff  and  Secre- 
tary Lansin'." — Neiv  York  World. 


A  Little  "  American  Passenger." — "  Pa, 

the  other  boys  keep  picking  on  WUlie. 
Every  time  he  goes  to  school  they  jump 
on  him."  , 

"  That  go?  Then  I  guess  we'll  have  to 
keep  Willie  out  of  school  and  off  the  streets. 
Just  warn  him  that  if  he  goes  out  to-morrow 
iie  does  so  at  his  own  risk." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


A  Family-Man. — "  Notice — I  understand 
there  are  a  few  old,  long-tongued  tattling 
women  and  some  half -raised  men  telling 
that  I  have  deserted  my  family  and  run 
off  with  another  woman.  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  a  lie  and  the  people  that  are 
talking  this  are  more  apt  to  do  that  than 
I  am.  I  have  not  deserted  my  family  nor 
never  will.  You  can  find  me  at  the  Jeffries 
•and  .Jones  livery-barn  at  all  times. 

"  H.  P.  Jeffries." 
— From  the  Kenneite  (Mo.)  Tribune. 


Speeding  It  On. — The  musketry  -  m- 
structor  had  just  been  giving  a  lesson  on 
the  rifle  to  one  particularly  "  green  "  set 
of  recruits.  At  the  end  he  asked:  "  Now, 
is  there  any  question  you  want  to  ask?  " 

One  dull-looking  Johnny  Raw  stept 
forward,  blushing  awkwardly. 

"  Yes,  my  man?  "  said  the  instructor, 
encoura^ngly . 

"  Plaze,  sor,"  stammered  the  searcher 
after  knowledge,  "is  it  roight  that  the 
harder  Oi  pull  the  trigger-thing  the  farder 
the  bullet  goes?  "^Tit-Bits. 


A  Quarter's  Worth.— The  kindly  old 
squire  was  giving  a  little  treat  to  the 
tillage  school-children.  After  tea  he  stept 
on  to  the  platform  and  announced,  with 
a  beaming  smile : 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  perform  certain 
actions  and  you  must  guess  what  proverb 
they  represent.  The  boy  or  girl  who  suc- 
ceeds first  will  receive  a  quarter." 

That  did  it.  Instantly  every  eye  was 
fixt  on  him. 

First  of  all,  the  old  gentleman  lay  down 
on  the  platform.  Then  one  man  came 
forward  and  tried  in  vain  to  lift  him. 
Two  others  came  to  liis  aid,  and  between 
t^iem  they  raised  the  squire,  who  was  rather 
portly. 

The  actions  were  meant  to  represent  the 
motto  "  Union  is  strength."  When  they 
bad  finished,  the  sqiiire  stept  forward  and 
a^ked  if  any  child  had  solved  the  puzzle. 

At  once  a  grubby  hand  shot  up  and  an 
eager  voice  squeaked: 

"  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  —  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

ISIarch  2. — The  German  assault  reAnves, 
in  a  fierce  tho  futile  drive  upon  Fresnes 
in  the  Woevre  district.  A  new  center 
of  acti\ity  is  reported,  between  Malan- 
court  and  the  loop  of  the  Meuse,  about 
Le  Mort  Homme,  and  the  Cote  de  I'Oie. 
Long-range  French  guns  bombard  Vig- 
neulles,  in  the  German  salient  south- 
east of  Verdun. 

More  elaborate  reports  on  the  struggle 
at  Verdun  divide  the  conflict  into  two 
sections  up  to  date.  The  first  of  these 
is  "the  battle  of  the  heights,"  on  the 
Cote  du  Poivre-Douaumont  line,  last- 
ing from  February  20  to  26 ;  the  second 
is  "the  battle  of  the  plain,"  begin- 
ning on  February  25  with  the  French 
withdrawal  from  the  Dieppe-Fromezy 
fine  to  the  Damloup-Eix-Manheulles- 
Fresnes  line. 

The  firing  on  the  Yser  front  becomes 
hourly  more  intense.  A  destructive 
fire  on  the  German  positions  about 
Steenstraete  is  noted  in  the  French 
official  report. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  reports  the  arrival  of 
220  hospital-trains  of  German  wounded 
from  the  Verdun  region. 

March  3. — By  a  costly  drive,  London 
admits,  the  Germans  succeed  in  attain- 
ing the  village  of  Douaumont,  support- 
ing the  isolated  German  force  in  the 
fortress.  To  the  East  they  attack 
Vaux  unsuccessfully.  French  successes 
of  a  minor  nature  are  reported  in 
Alsace,  near  Seppois.  AUied  bom- 
bardments in  the  Yser  region  continue. 

The  Paris  press  are  permitted  to  state 
that  the  French  commander  at  Verdun 
is  General  Petain.  It  is  understood 
Humbert   is    second   in 


that    General 
command. 


March  4. — The  possession  of  Douaumont  is 
fiercely  contested  by  the  French,  who 
hold  heights  to  the  south,  commanding 
the  town.  East  of  Pepper  HiU  (Cote 
du  Poivre),  the  Germans  attack  French 
positions  in  the  Bois  de  Hardaumont. 
Paris  claims  this  movement  checked. 
In  the  Woevre,  where  a  slower  drive 
against  Verdun  is  in  progress  from  the 
East,  only  moderate  artillery'  -  fire  is 
reported  from  either  side.  At  Goose 
HiU  (Cote  de  I'Oie),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  a  violent  cannonading  is , 
in  progress.  The  fighting  southeast  of 
Ypres  is  declared  at  a  standstill;  Ger- 
many claims  that  she  still  holds  the 
positions  there  that  she  gained  early  in 
February, 

March  5. — Two  German  attacks,  one  near 
Douaumont  and  the  other  just  east  of 
Vacherauville,  are  reported  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  Argonne  and  the  Woevre 
German  artillery  keeps  up  a  heavy 
bombardment,  but  no  infantry-moves 
are  reported. 

March  6. — At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  Battle  of  Verdun,  the  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince  launches  his  first 
attack  against  the  fortress  from  the 
northwest,  on  a  front  between  Bethin- 
<'ourt  and  Forges,  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Forges  and  Goose  Hill  (Cote  de  I'Oie). 
Forges  is  taken,  but  the  heights  beyond 
are  assailed  in  vain.  This  attack  from 
the  northwest  is  termed  the  beginning 
of  the  "third  phase"  of  the  battle. 

The  French  report  a  liquid-fire  attack  by 
tho  Germans  in  Champagne  which  gains 
some  rods  of  front  trench.  Fnaich 
mining  in  the  Argonne  uins  a  similar 
fragment. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


You  Can 
Prevent 
Pyorrhea 

if  you  take  the 
right  course  at 
the  right  time. 
Start  before  you 
have  the  symp- 
toms so  common 
among   those  past 
40:  loose   teeth, 
inflamed  or  reced- 
ing gums  (Rigg's 
Disease).     Use 
Forhan's  Pyor- 
rhea   Prepara- 
tion daily  like  a 
dentifrice.  It  will  pre- 
vent Pyorrhea  and 
save  your  teeth.   But 
i  you  believe  you  al- 
ready  havePyonhea, 
CONSULTYOUR 
DENTIST  at  once, 
as    his   treatment  is 
absolutely  necessary 
in  this  condition. 
He  will  probably 
prescribe  the  Prepa- 
ration as  an  etid  to 
his  treatment.    It 
brings  prompt  relief 
in    most    cases. 
Very    pleasant    to 
the  taste. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated), 50c._  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  I  Oc. 
stamps  and  we  will 
send  3  trial  tubes 
(enough    for    your 
family  and  friends). 
Forhan  Co.,  23-29 
ElmSt.,  New  York. 


^Uft 


There  Is  No 
Standard  of 
Sound! 


Therefore  the  onlyway 
that  you  who  are  hard  of 

hearing  can  possibly  know  

whether  a  hearing  device  will  make  you  hear 
clearly,  is  to  try  it  in  your  own  home  under 
all  conditions— And  if  the  maker  of  it  thor- 
oughly believes  in  its  ability  to  do  this,  he 
will  let  you  make  that  trial  without  a  penny 
of  cost  or  even  a  deposit.  That's  one  reason 
we  are  eager  to  have  you  try  the 

"1916"ACOUSTICON 

No     rncir     ^^ 

Deposit  riILL  Expense 

Another  reason  is  that  this  "1016"  Acousll- 

con  is  i.ot  only  protected  beyond  competition  by 
U.  S.  Patents,  but  has  so  many  improvements  and 
refinements,  all  making;  for  g:reater  efficiency,  that 
many  of  our  old  customers  who  have  tried  it  say 
that  its  effectiveness  far  exceeds  even  that  of  tlieir 
old  instrument  which  made  them  hear  so  well. 

WARN  INC*  There  is  no  eood  reason  why 
"'^'^'^"^'^  '  everyone  should  not  make  as  lib- 
eral a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do 
not  send  money  for  any  Instrument  (or  the  deaf  until 
you  have  tried  it. 

Our  fearless  offer  sometimes  puts  us  a  little  be- 
hind in  production.  So  we  suggest  that  you  send 
for  your  free  trial  today,  while  you  think  of  it — 
just  say  "I  am  hard  of  hearing,  and  will  try  the 
1916'  Acoustlcon,  if  the  trial  costs  meDOtbiDK." 
Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO  .  I.'io:'  Candler  BuildinD,  N.  V. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
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/Ibbofr-Qetroit 


44  H. p.  SIX. 

$1195 


More  Power  At  Speeds  You  Drive 

Take  the  new  Abbott-Detroit  Six  up  the  steepest  hills — through  the 
roughest  going  you  can  find — and  study  its  action. 

See  how  easily — how  smoothly — how  certainly  it  develops  power — 
useful  power — under  all  conditions. 

Touch  the  accelerator.  Feel  the  vitality,  the  wonderful  energy 
always  responsive  to  your  will. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  Six  will  go  faster  than  you  will  ever  care  or  dare 
to  drive. 

Yet  we  have  built  it  to  give  its  greatest  power  at  speeds  you  drive. 
You  get  benefit  of  its  tremendous  power  zuhe^i  and  where  you  can  actually 
use  it — not  at  speeds  which  are  mythical  to  all  except  race  drivers. 

Our  months  of  preliminary  engineering,  persistent,  untiring  testing 
and  road  work  have  given  us  the  ideal  Six  chassis. 

Our  dealers  have  demonstrators.  They  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
Abbott-Detroit  for  you.  Ride  in  it  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

Built  in  Five  Body  Styles 

Seven  Passenger  Touring  Car $1195         Four  Passenger  Motor  Coach $1495 

Five  Passenger  Touring  Sedan $1795  Two  Passenger  Speedster $1195 

Two  Passenger  Open  Type  Roadster $1250 

'  All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit 

Consolidated  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Mr  Punch 

Automatic  Drill 
Price  $1.50 


GOODEL 
PR  A 


Automatic  Screw- 
Driver  No.  Ill 
Price  $1.50 


^»    isT'l 


&  r^ 


A  man  without  good  tools  is  helpless  in  the  home. 
He  lets  little  jobs  slide  because  he  hasn't  the  right  tools 
and  presently  it's  a  choice  of  heavy  repair  bills  or  per- 
manent deterioration. 

It's  so  easy  to  keep  the  house  fixed  up  if  you  own 
good  tools!  Mr.  Punch,  at  the  left,  is  an  automatic 
drill.  You  push  and  the  drill  bites  an  inch  into  solid 
oak  in  ten  seconds.  In  the  handle  are  eight  tool  steel 
drill  points  of  different  sizes,  seen  through  numbered 
holes,  and  released  through  a  hole  in  the  revolving 
cap.    It  costs  $1.50. 

At  the  right  is  our  automatic  screw-driver.  A 
downward  push  drives  the  screw.  Sliding  a  knob 
reverses  the  action  for  drawing  screws  or  you  can 
make  it  into  a  stationary  screw-driver.  This  splen- 
did tool  costs  only  $1.50. 

Send  for  a  human-interest  story,  "The  House  That 
Jack  Fixed.  "  You'll  enjoy  reading  it  and  will  learn 
a  lot  about  tools  for  home  tinkering.     It  is  free. 


RATCHET 
BRACE 

Price  $1.70 


Forged  steel  sweep  and  jaws. 
Adjustable  Cocobolo  handle 
and  head.  Ball-bearings  in 
head.  New  design  of  ratchet. 
Every  home  needs  one. 


GLASS  CUTTER 

Turret  head  with  6  cutter 
wheels,  honed  and  tested  on 
glass— 35c. 


LEVELS 

Highest  quality— 25c  to  $8.00 


BENCH  VISE  — HACK  SAW 

Price  of  Bench  Vise  from  $1  up 

A  vise  is  necessary  if  you  work  on  metal 
at  all.  Holds  a  curtain  rod  or  any  metal 
to  be  sawed  or  filed.  This  hack  saw  sells 
for  70c. 


HAND 
DRILL 


Price 
$2.50 


Double  gears,  two  speeds, 
ball-bearing,  polished  Co- 
cobolo handle,  screw  cap. 
Unquestionably  the  finest 
drill  ever  produced. 


GOODELL- PRATT  COMPANY 

Greenfield,  Mass. 


BENCH  GRINDER 

Price  $5.50 

Splendidly  made  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Keeps 
tools  and  kitchen  knives 
up  to  their  work.  It  pays 
to  get  a  good  one. 


e/^V^^i^^ 
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iGADMERGUARANIEEDJ 
1  Lighting  Fixtures  I 


'  Caumer 
lighting 
every- 
where 
follows 
the  evening 
glow" 


Unusually  beauti- 
ful designs  'with 
a  finish  that  does 
not  tarnish-  sub- 
stantially built  for 
life-time  service. 


IIGaumer 

/l^FlXTURES. 
%  Look  for  the 


t^^    before  you  buy. 

A  us  an  idea  of  3 

otns  and  vre  vrill  gl 

suggest  designs. 

Address  oept.  F. 


1 BIDDLE  GAUMER  COMPANY  \ 

t  3846-56 LANCASTERAVE.. PHILADELPHIA  j 


Creamed  Chicken 


A^LA  KING 

READY  TO  SERVE  ON 
TOAST   OR    PATTIE 
SHELLS.    I   challenge  the  chefs 
of  the  country  to  equal  it. 
I  challenge  them  to  find  finer  poultry 
or  fresher  mushrooms.    I  challenge  them  to  make  as 
exquisitely  flavored  a  golden  cream  dressing. 
A  memorable  dinner  course.    An  extraordinary  guest 
dish.     Great   for  any    luncheon  or    supper.     Tliis 
delicacy  of  the  great  Clubs  and   Hotels,  may  now 
be  enjoyed  when  or  where  you  will. 

Your   fine  dealer  will  supply  you  at  25c 


.(jOSBi,. 


and  50c  each.   Or,  I  will  supply  you.  pre- 
paid, by  mail,  in  half  dozen  lots  at 

40  and  $2.80,  if  you  will  send 
me  the  name  of  a  finest  grocer. 

Purity  Cross,  Inc.,  Route 
.  Providence, R.I. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninlh,  Washington,  D.  C. 


25/>  Garage 
Book  Free 


Learn  all  about  the  new 
KAHN  STEEL  GARAGES, 
economically  and  quickly  erected. 
Fireproof — approved  by  city  building 
departments.  Rigid,  watertight,  permanent,  sub- 
stantial— not  to  be  confused  with  flimsy,  light-metal 
construction.      Provided  with  steel  sasfi,  steel  doors 

and  steel-tile 
roof.  Port- 
able—readily 
uiovcd  to  new 
Kicatiin.  Chiai>- 
_  er  than  renting. 

Made  with  intorchangcabU'  pressed  steel  panels, 
easily  assembled  by  means  of  a  sinipU'  lockinj.'  ievice. 
The  only  tool  required  is  an  ordinary  ha?ntner. 

Suitable  for  many  other  types  of  buildings,  for  con- 
tractors, manufacturers  andrailroads,  also  workmen's 
cottages,  storage  buiUlings.  hospitals,  schools,  election 
booths,  boathouses,  summer  homes,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  lodav  /or  free  hook 

TRUSSED   CONCRETE    STEEL   COMPANY 

IH'pt.  P  Ml.  Younfistown,  Ohio 

Selling  agencies  open  in  restricted  territory.     Splendid 
opportunity  for  tii'e  men.     Aililress  Dept.  K-.i6. 


[fahnSteel 

puildin^s 


IMarch  7. — Letting  their  center  on  Douaii- 
moiit  and  Pepper  Hill  rest  compara- 
ti\(>ly  inert,  the  Germans  drive  on  botli 
Hanks,  taking  the  village  of  Fresnes  on 
the  east,  and,  to  the  west  of  the  Mense, 
gaining  footholds  on  both  sides  of 
Cioose  Hill,  penetrating  Crow  Wood  to 
the  west,  and  captnring  "Hill  205." 
The  Freneh  still  liold  the  summit  of 
Goose  Hill,  the  village  of  Bethineourt, 
and  groves  to  the  east  of  Crow  Wood 
and  Bois  de  Cumieres.  "Hill  265" 
is  gained  by  an  attack  in  force  with 
12,000  men.  East  of  the  Meuse  the 
Germans  gain  slightly  in  the  Bois  de 
Hardaumont,  but  are  immediately 
driven  out. 

March  8. — London  claims  that  the  French 
have  checked  the  Germans'  progress 
west  of  the  Meuse,  and  have  recovered 
most  of  the  Bois  des  Corbeaux.  A 
balancing  gain  is  made  by  the  Germans 
in  a  wedge  successfully  driven  into  the 
French  forces  between  Dead  Man's 
Hill  (Le  Mort  Homme)  and  Goose  Hill. 
East  of  the  Meuse,  the  FVench  lose 
Hardaumont.  The  bombardment  of 
Douaumont  plateau,  practically  aban- 
doned for  several  days,  is  renewed  with 
energy. 

Heavy  artiUery-engagements  continue  in 
the  Woevre  and  Argonne  districts. 
The  French  report  slight  gains  in 
Alsace,  near  Seppois. 

German  reports  claim  the  number  of 
French  prisoners  taken  in  the  Verdun 
engagements  to  be  now  nearly  20,000. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

March  1. — The  advance  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  Armenia  is  said  to  continue 
with  little  hindrance.  The  Tiu"ks  con- 
tinue their  retreat  toward  Erzinjian, 
west  of  Erzerum,  and  toward  BitUs. 
The  Russians  occupy  Mamalk,  seven 
miles  north  of  Bitlis. 

March  2. — Bitlis,  in  Armenian  Tauros, 
110  miles  soiith  of  Erzerum,  is  taken 
by  the  Russians.  This  represents  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  distance  covered 
from  Erzerum  to  Bagdad. 

Petrograd  reports  the  capture,  in  the 
Caucasus,  of  the  Persian  town  of 
Bidyar  (Bijar),  about  150  miles  north- 
west of  Kermanshah. 

March  3. — The  capture  of  Bitlis  com- 
pletely separates,  London  claims,  the 
two  Turkish  forces  in  this  region,  the  one 
south  of  Mush,  the  other  in  the  Urmia 
region.  Reenforcements  to  the  Turk- 
ish Mesopotamian  Army  are  thus  hin- 
dered as  well.  In  the  Lake  Van  region 
only  two  Turkish  divisions  and  a  few 
Erzerum  refugees  oppose  the  Russian 
forces. 

March  4. — An  earthquake  sets  fire  to  Sivas, 
in  Asia  Minor,  430  miles  east  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  Turkish  forces 
in  flight  before  the  Russians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  preparing  to  make  a  stand. 

A  great  Turkish  mutiny  is  rumored  at 
Smyrna,  due  to  privations  of  the 
troops  and  disaffection  with  the  Ger- 
man leadership. 

March  5. — Petrograd  describes  a  sudden 
advance  upon  Trebizond,  an  important 
Black-Sea  port  in  Armenia,  by  a  Rus- 
sian force  from  Atina,  the  town  sixty 
miles  to  the  east  recently  taken  under 
the  guns  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  Trebi- 
zond is  said  to  be  already  practically 
deserted,  due  to  the  outbreaks  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  defending  it. 

Alarch  6. — Cola,  27  miles  west  of  Kerman- 
shah, is  taken  by  the  Russians. 

March  7. — The  Russians  (H>ntinue  their 
advance  toward  Trebizond,  capturing 
the  town  of  Rizeh. 

In  Persia  the  town  of  Senneh,  35  miles 
north  of  Kermanshah,  is  taken. 


GENERAL 

March  1. — Spirited  gun-duels  are  reported 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Rus- 
sian front.  Berlin  claims  success  for 
German  airmen  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Molodechno  railroad. 

March  2. — New  Austro-German  offensive 
operations  are  noted  in  Volhynia,  in  the 
Czartorysk  region.  Petrograd  declares 
them  "dispersed." 
London  reports  that  the  Berliner  Handels- 
gesellschaft,  one  of  the  largest  Berlin 
banking  concerns,  has  just  declared  a 
dividend  of  0  per  cent.,  instead  of  the 
customary  one  of  .5  per  cent.,  while  the 
Barmer  Bankverein  of  Elberfeld-Bar- 
men  distributes  a  53^  per  cent,  dividend 
instead  of  5  per  cent. 

March  3. — Athens  states  that  Enver  Pasha, 
the  Tm-kish  Minister  of  War  and  the 
strongest  pro-German  force  in  Turkey, 
is  severely,  if  not  fataUy,  wounded  as 
the  result  of  attempted  assassination. 

A  tri-nation  Scandinavian  council  on 
neutrality  is  called  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  for  March  9  in  Copenhagen. 

In  London  1,000  young  men,  members 
of  the  "No-Conscription  Fellowship," 
gather  in  a  meeting  of  protest,  which  is 
stoned  by  irate  citizens. 

The  FVench  Ministry  of  Marine  annoimces 
that  there  were  4,000  aboard  the  trans- 
port La  Provence,  which  was  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  February  26.  The 
latest  report  places  the  number  of  sur- 
vivors at  about  700. 

The  Freneh  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
presents  Earl  Kitchener  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  conferred  by  Presi- 
dent Poincare. 

March  4. — Renewed  activity  is  reported 
along  the  whole  Russian  front,  the  ini- 
tiative being  largely  with  the  Russians. 
Only  minor  successes  are  claimed. 
Berlin  estimates  Russian  casualties  in 
the  recent  fighting  near  the  Bessarabian 
frontier  at  133,000. 

The  German  Admiralty  announces  the 
sinking,  since  March  1,  of  two  French 
armed  steamers  ol^  Havre,  and  a 
British  patrol-boat  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  Paris  calls  the  report  of 
the  sinking  of  the  French  steamers 
false. 

Vienna  announces  the  capture  of  34  guns 
and  11,400  rifles  with  the  fall  of  Du- 
razzo,  Albania. 

March  5. — A  Ze-ppelin-vaid  over  a  large 
area  of  the  east  coast  of  England  re- 
sults in  12  killed  and  33  injured. 

Berlin  announces  the  arrival  of  the  Mowe 
safe  "in  a  home-port,"  wdth  $250,000 
in  gold  and  199  prisoners,  taken  from 
fifteen  Allied  vessels  raided. 

Rotterdam  reports  that  25  German  war- 
sliips  have  been  seen  off  the  island  of 
Vli(>land,  in  the  North  Sea,  proceeding 
in  a  generally  northerly  direction.  A 
small  seaport  town  in  Sweden  just 
south  of  Stockholm  reports  German 
destroyers  sighted,  heading  north. 
Russian  torpedo-craft  are  in  the 
neighborhood. 

March  6. — Mail-dispatches  relate  that  in 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  recently. 
14,000  recruits  in  two  hirge  training- 
camps  went  on  strike  and  ran  riot, 
looting  and  AVTecking  Sydney  and 
several  other  towns.  The  cause  of  the 
strike  was  the  addition  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  their  daily  drill. 

Rumors  are  rife  of  opt>n  revolution  nig- 
ing  in  Constantinople,  where,  since  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Enver  Pasha, 
the  peac(>  and  anti-German  parties  have 
be(>n  growing  liourly. 

German  i)ublicatit)ns.  speaking  warmly  of 
the  !'"'rench  fighting-spirit,  and  pityingly 
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— It  is  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Type  "K"  Induction  Motor.  Here  motor  simplicity  and 
reliability  reach  a  new  high  level.  Whether  for  the  one-man  shop  or  the  gianc 
mine,  mill  or  factory,  it  provides  safe,  dependable,  economical  power  for  every 
duty.     Note  the  rugged  construction,  the  strong  symmetrical  design. 

Nothing  complicated — just  a  stationary  winding  and  a  strong  frame  with  two 
large,  well  lubricated  bearings  which  support  the  rotating  element  of  steel  and 
solidly  riveted  copper  bars.     Mechanically  as  simple  as  an  ordinary  shaft  mounted 

in  two  bearings.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order — no  sliding  electrical  contacts.    The 

bearings,  the  only  part  subject  to  wear,  are  large  and  dust-proof — good  for  unlimited  years  of  service. 


Wherever  damaging  dust  and  grit  abound,  type  "K"  motors 
will  operate  without  injury.  Wherever  there  is  inflammable 
or  explosive  material,  type  "K"  eliminates  fire  risk  because  it 
has  no  sliding  electrical  contacts   which   can  c^use  sparking. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  need  no  expert  attention.  Just 
open  and  close  the  switch.  Fill  oil  reservoirs  occasionally. 
The  expert's  work  is  already  done  for  you. 

Nineteen  years'  master  motor  experience  of  the  world's 
largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  small  electric  motors  is 
wrought  into  every  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor.  Buying  by 
name  gives  you  an  absolute  guarantee. 


And  type  "K"  is  the  latest  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  tri- 
umph. It  is  furnished  for  two  or  three  phase  circuits  of  any 
standard  voltage  and  frequency.  Sizes  1-4  to  25  horse  power. 
Descriptive  bulletin  sent  on  request. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  line  also  includes  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  motors  for  all  services,  from  1-40  horse- 
power   up. 

Whatever  your  power  need,  it  is  anticipated  and  met  in 
the  Robbins  &  Myers  line.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for 
other  helpful  information  on  modern,  efficient,  economical 
Robbins  &    Mvers   Motors. 


THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Rochester  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  St.  Louis         San  Francisco 

Robbing  L  Hvqts  Motors 
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People  who  use  "A.  B.  A." 

Cheques — and  why 


TUEba7ikeruses"  A.B  .A."  Cheques 
and  recommends  them  to  his  cus- 
tomers because  he  knows  all  about 
them  —  knows  of  the  elaborate,  world- 
wide banking  ar- 
rangements made 
for  their  accept- 
ance, and  of  the 
soundness'  of  the 
plan  behind 
these  Travelers' 
Cheques  of  the 
American  Bank- 
ers Association, 
which  has  a 
membership  of 
15,000  banks  and 
bankers. 

The  banker  knows  that  thousands  of 
the  principal  banks  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  are  issuing  these  Cheques 
because  they  are  the  safest  and  handiest 
form  of  travel  and  emergency  "money." 
He  also  knows  that  they  are  cashed  by 
50,000  banks  throughout  the  world, 
besides  being  universally  accepted  in  all 
countries  in  oayment  of  expenses  and 
service. 


The  busy  corporation 
official  always  carries  a  few 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  in 
order  that  he  may  never  be 
without  emergency  funds, 
even  if  he  should  neglect  to 
draw  money  from  the  bank. 
For  years  he  has  been  using 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  in  his 
extensive  travels  throughout 
the  world,  and  has  always 
found  them  as  good  as  gold, 
and  very  convenient. 


The  enthusiastic  motorist, 
who  makes  frequent  long  trips  witn  ».is 
family,    carries    "A.  B.  A."    Cheques 


-;*«:fS 


instead  of  cash,  because  he  knows  that 
they  are  safe— being  unavailable  (if  he 
has  not  countersigned  them)  to  anyone 
who  might  steal  or  find  them,  and  be- 
cause he  has 
learned  that 

"A.  B.  a:" 

Cheques  are 
readily  ac- 
cepted at 
hotels,  public 
garages,  auto- 
mobile supply 
shops,  etc. 

The  tra'vel- 
ing  salesman 
insists  that  his 
house  supply 
him  with  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  instead 
of  drafts  or  treasurer's  checks. 

He  has  found  by  actual  experience 
that  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  wel- 
comed by  hotel  people  and  others  who 
deal  with  travelers,  and  that  it  is  not 
considered  a  favor  by  them  to  cash  an 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheque  or  to  accept  it  in 
payment  of  a  bill,  whereasdrafts,  cashier's 
checks  and  treasurer's  checks  are  not 
welcomed,  because  of  the 
I  uncertainty  as  to    identifica- 

tion,   genuineness,    funds   in 
bank,  etc. 

'•A.  B.  A."  Cheques  do 
not  have  to  be  cashed,  but 
may  be  used  like  currency  to 
pay  bills,  and  they  require 
no  identification  except  the 
counter-signature  of  the 
owner. 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or 
write  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  for  booklet 

and   information  as  to  where   they   may 

be  had  in  your  vicinity. 


STUDY    AT     HOME 

Legally  trained  men  win 
higli  positions  in  business 
andpubliclife.  Greaterop- 
portunities  now  than  ever. 
Be  independent— be  a  lead- 
er. Good  lawyersare earning 
S3,000  to  $tO,000  Annually 
..  J  gruJdd  yon  6tep  by  step.  Yoq  can  train  at  borne 
dorin?  spare  time.  We  prepare  yoa  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  accordin^r 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  De^ee 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  succeBsful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Big  Law 
library  and  modem  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
DOW.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide  and  "Evidence" 
bookfl  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Oept«  352  F.A.  Chicago 


A  Little  Training  Course  Complete  for  75c 


By  Sbebwin  Cods. 


STORY 
WRITING 

AND 

JOUR- 
NALISM 


An  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  course 
full  of  useful  hints  for  all  wlio  would  put 
MOKE  power  and  punch  into  stories,  adver- 
tisements, letters,  l>()(iklets,  speeches,  sales 
talks,  etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story 
writing,  creative  composition,  material  for 
story,  central  idea,  plot  construction,  soul  of 
the  stoiy,  character  study,  setting,  how  to 
observe  men,  the  motive  and  many  other 
phases  of  story  writing  and  practical  coin- 
position.  Clotli-bound,  126  pp.. 75o  postpaid. 
Cody  Dept.,  Futik  &  Wiignalls  Company, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


By  Sir  Thomas  Clouston.  M.D.,   LL.D. 

Marriafje  is  the  natural  aim  of  and  the  ideal  state  for  everybody. 
A  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  ha\'e  to  be  faced  s  ,->ier  i>r 
later  is  absolutely  essential  to  mental  and  physical  heafm  and 
happiness.  Dr.  Cloust^jn  presents  a  stirring  and  practical  mes- 
sage on  the  problems  of  sex,  parenthood,  etc.,  in  this  attractive 
and  rea9<mably  priced  volume.  12mo,  clotli,  148  pp.,  $1.00  net. 
Avcrajje  carriage  charges  8c  extra. 

Fnnk&  Wa^nalls  Company,  854-60  Fourtli  Ave.,  New  York 


Model  No.  6 

for   free  Catalog  and 
■        '^•~  All 


The  Typewriter  Opportunity 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  Standard  Visible  Typewriter — 
the  famous  Model  No.  5  OLIVER  with  Inbuilt  Tabulator 
and  Back  Spacer  —  on  FREE  TRIAL?  No  money  in  ad- 
vance —  no  deposit  —  no  C.  O.  D. 
If  you  find  it  to  be  the  best  type- 
writer you  ever  saw  and  want  to 
keep  it,  I  will  make  you  a  price 
that  is  lower  tlian  wholesale — lower 
than  the  lowest  agents'  ptices,  and 
you  can  let  typewriter  pay  for  it- 
self out  of  what  it  earns  for  you. 
Special  keyboards  for  Doctors, 
Druggists,  Contractors,  Lumber- 
men, etc.  Full  Standard  Equip- 
ment with  machine.  LIFE 
GUARANTEE.  Because  tliere 
are  no  American  Typewriters  go- 
ing to  Europe  just  now,  I  can  make 
you  a  wonderful  price  inducement. 
BE  SURE  AND  SEND  TODAY 
Full  Details  of  this  Greatest  of  Typewriter  Offers, 
informationabsolutely  free. 

General  Manager 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 

1510-GeR  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  (355) 

SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  tlie  iiistory,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writini!   of   the   Sliort   Story   taugitt   by 
Dr.  J.nprp  Esonweiii.  for  years  Edltorof  J,ippfiicott^s. 
2^0-piisc  cittaiogiie  free.     Flease  address 
THE  HOME  COIIKESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Esenwein  Dept.  71,  SprinCHeld.  Mass. 

ISi^AAUSfRAllA 

5ummer  there  now!  Voyage  delightful  via  Honolulu  and  Samoi, 
Splendid  10,000  ton  twin-screw  American  steamers  every  21  dayi 
from  San  Francisco  (Mat.  21,  April  11,  May  2, 23,  etc.).  Return 
1st  class,  $337.50 ;  2d  class,  $225.00 ;  including  China.  Japan, 
tsl  class,  $575.00 ;  to  Honolulu,  $65.00.     H.  E.  BURNETT, 

^^  ll  llnlt.-rv  I'L.N.V.or  OccilnlcS.S. 

^^W    I^^Alf  K    ■Co..i:71  Mnrkil  SI..  SiiK  KnincUro 

bVDNtV  ^HORT  LINE 


of  the  devastation  France  has  expe- 
rienced, concur  in  hinting  that  she 
"needs  a  strong  statesman"  who  will 
oven-ide  the  AUied  agreement  to  make 
no  separate  peace  with  Germany. 

March  8. — Tlireatening  to  prorogue  the 
Italian  Chamber  unless  insistence  on 
complete  parliamentary  discussion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  abated,  Premier 
Salandra  receives  eventually  a  vote  of 
confidence,  averting  an  immediate  par- 
liamentary crisis. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

March  2. — Queen-Mother  EUzabeth  of 
Roumania  (Carmen  Sylva),  poet  and 
writer  of  some  note,  dies  in  Bucharest 
at  the  age  of  73. 
Jean  Mounet-SuUy,  of  the  French  Come- 
die  Frangaise,  dean  of  the  French  stage, 
dies  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  75. 

March  5. — The  Spanish  passenger-ship 
Principe  de  Aslurias  strikes  a  rock  off 
Santos,  Brazil,  and  sinks  within  five 
minutes,  carrying  down,  it  is  said,  over 
370  persons. 

March  6. — In  Oaxaca  State,  Mexico,  rebe' 
forces  are  repulsed  and  dispersed  in  £ 
battle  at  Ocotlan  wdth  Constitutionalist 
forces  under  Governor  Castro. 

DOMESTIC 

.    WASHINGTON 

March  1. — The  Italian  Ambassador  noti- 
fies our  Government  officially  that 
Italian  merchant-vessels  wiU  continue 
to  carry  armament,  despite  the  German 
and  Austrian  warnings,  tho  solely  for 
defensive  purposes. 

March  2. — Vice-Admiral  Fletcher  reports 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  that  the  Navy^  is  at  present  in  a 
satisfactory  shape  for  national  defense, 
save  for  a  shortage  in  men,  but  reo 
ommends  additional  battle-cruisers, 
16-inch  guns,  and  cruising  submarines. 

March  6. — The  first  of  the  national-de- 
fense bills  is  reported  to  the  House  by 
Representative  Hay.  It  provides  for  a 
regular  armv  with  a  peace  strength  of 
140,000  and  a  war-strength  of  170,000. 
The  cost  of  the  plan,  when  completely 
in  operation,  is  estimated  at  $141,704,- 
846,  an  increase  of  some  $46,000,000 
over  present  yearly  estimates. 

Representative  Page,  of  North  Carolina, 
brother  of  the  United  States  Ambassa^ 
dor  to  Great  Britain,  declares  his  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  Congress 
with  the  expiration  of  his  present  term, 
due  to  his  opposition  to  President 
Wilson's  foreign  policy.  He  declares 
that  "the  loan  of  $500,000,000  to  En- 
gland by  American  capitalists  .  .  .  has 
destroyed  even  the  semblance  of  neu- 
trality in  the  United  States." 

March  7.— By  a  vote  of  276  to  142  the 
House  repudiates  all  interference  with 
the  President's  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, wath  special  reference  to  submarine 
difficulties. 

The  State  Department  is  officially  in- 
formed by  Dr.  William  A.  Stead,  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian 
and  SjTian  relief,  that  aU  deportation 
of  the  Ai'iuenians  by  the  Turks  has 
ceased,  and  will  not  be  resumed. 

GENER.\L 

March  3. — The  White  Star  liner  Canopic 
sails  from  New  York  with  tliree  Ameri- 
cans aboard,  with  the  exprest  intention 
of  arming  at  Gibraltar  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 

March  5. — Colonel  House,  the  President's 
personal  representative  to  the  European 
nations  at  war,  returns  on  board  the 
Rotterdam. 

March  6. — Newton  D.  Baker,  ex-Mayor 
of  Cleveland,  is  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  to  succeed  Mr.  Garrison,  resigned. 
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THE   one  really  new  and  worth-while  note  at  the  big 
auto  shows — that's  the  way  one  automobile  engineer 
described  the  Hart-Bell  Carbon  Remover. 

The  Hart -Bell  is  a  simple  mechanical  device  based  on 
the  scientific  fact  that  live  steam  is  the  best  means  of 
breaking  up  carbon  deposits.  The  Hart-Bell  introduces 
live  steam  into  the  firing  chambers  of  the  motor  while 
the  motor  is  running — the  carbon  deposits  are  loosened 
and  blown  out  through  the  exhaust. 

It  is  permanently  installed  on  the  motor  (you  can 
install  it  yourself) ,  and  you  can  clean  out  the  carbon  as 
often  as  desired  or  necessary.  It  is  simple,  safe  and 
sure  in  operation.  No  longer  any  need  of  waiting 
till  your  engine  is  badly  carbonized;  no  need  to  put  up 
with  the  loss  of  power,  the  lowering  of  gasoline  mileage, 
the  dangerous  racking  of  your  motor  parts  due  to  pre- 
ignition — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  carbon  evils. 

Use  the  Hart-Bell  a  few  minutes  every  few  hundred 
miles  and  keep  your  motor  entirely  free  from  carbon. 

No  cost  to  operate — the  moderate  first  cost  of  the 
device  is  your  only  cost. 

Guaranteed  Absolutely.  If  the  Hart-Bell  fails  to 
do  all  that  we  claim  after  a  fair  trial,  we,  or  the  dealer 
from  whom  you  purchased,  will  refund  your  money  with- 
out question. 

We  know  what  the  device  will  do — the  best  way  for  you 
to  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction  is  to  put  one  on  your  motor. 

The  risk  is  all  ours.  Send  for  full  information  or  the  de- 
vice on  trial — do  it  now — and  end  carbon  troubles  forever. 


UTILITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1401  Times  Building,  New  York 


Price  $5 


Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
refunded.  Order  direct  or  ask 
your  dealer,  or  we  will  ship  through 
your  dealer. 


Knock,  Knock,  Knock 
It*s  Old  Demon  Carbon 


Utility 

Products 

Company 

/^^  1401  Times  Bldg. 

/•  New  York 

•  Please   send    me   copy  of 

"Cause  and  Effect." 

My  dealer's  name  is 


My   name. 


Add  res 


7!)4 
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:'  Cuban 
vCane  Sugar: 


Just  Published 


An  authoritative  new  book  by 
Robert  Wiles,  on  Cuban  cane  sugar 
and  its  development  as  an  industry. 
It  shows  the  astounding  possibilities 
being  opened  up  on  a  large  scale  by 
American  capital. 

Cuban  sugar  is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  single  enterprises.  More 
American  capital  is  being  invested 
in  Cuban  sugar  than  in  any  other 
foreign  enterprise. 

Every  investor  should  have  a  copy. 

At  all  Booksellers,  75  cents  net,  or  sent  on 
approval  bv  us  to  any  address  and  the  price  can 
be  sent  after  the  book  is  examined. 

The    Bobbs-Merrill    Co.,   Publishers 

New  York  Indianapolis 

185  Madison  Ave.  University  Square 


1/ 
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RgTMoKISAGd 

/O  We  have  just  published  a  28- 
page  booklet  entitled,  "How 
Forman  Farm  Mortgages  Are  Made," 
showing  in  detail  what  steps  are 
taken  by  us  in  lending  money  on 
productive  farms.  The  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  everj'  investor. 

Write  for  book  and  list  B  5. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Company 

(^7&f)  11  South  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


^tocks'''«Boi\ds 

OM    THE 

Partial  Payment  Plan 


=  Our  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy  divi- 
^  dend-paying  Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any  amount — 
^  one.  five.  ten.  seventeen,  forty — by  making  a  small 
=  first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly  install- 
^  ments,  depending  upon  what  you  can  aiTord  to 
^  ;pay.  $:,,  $u>.  Si:,.  $40,  $75.  You  receive  all  dividends 
^-  while  completing  paymcntsand  may  sell  securities 
^  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 
H  Free  Booklet.  It.  3.     -The  Partial  Pay- 

M   _  ment  Plan    '  (iives  full  infcirinatio"  of  this 

^  IlietiiotI,   wbirii  appeals  to  thrifty  men  and 

^  Women  ii)  aU  parts  of  the  country. 


IS 


HELDON,  MORGA 

AND    COMPANY 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stuck  Exchange 

llillilllllililil 
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First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worlh  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604   CONCORD 

BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


Seo^r^aux  Mort^tx^^  OI0. 


S%to  G% 


Safe  Municipal  Bonds 


Our  Muiiiciij;il  I'rnd^,  i,n-  uiost  profit. iblc  from 
iviry  viewpoint-  tlnir  income  ret  urn  is  iiigh,  tluir 
security  unquestioned.  They  arc  gcnernl  obli- 
gations secured  by  the  taxing  power  of  \,.-  ilthv 
communities.  I.csued  in  Coupon  Korm — $sooan'l 
Siooodenominations.  Readily  convertible.  Free 
from  income  tax.    Write  for  latest  list. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

745  Fourth  Ave.        Dept.  7       PIttsburith,  Pa. 

We  pay  2^,.  on  chf< kinfi  actounts  and  4'',  on  sm<- 

ings  accounts  and  coupon   certificates  of  deposit. 


I 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


COMMODITY-PRICES  STILL  HIGHER 

THE  movement  t'ontinuously  of  com- 
modity-i)riees  to  higher  levels  is  de- 
clared by  BrudslreeCs  to  be  "quite  in  line 
with  expectations."  These  higher  prices  are 
"due  to  the  great  uplift  in  domestic  trade 
and  influences  arising  from  the  war  in 
Europe."  P]urope  calls  for  our  products, 
and  international  trade  is  subject  to  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  warfare.  While  these 
conditions  last,  the  price-situation  "will 
continue  to  be  one  of  mai-ked  strength,  about 
the  only  ease  being  that  which  is  likely  to 
ensue  as  a  result  of  seasonal  changes." 
While  Europe  must  have  our  foods  and 
needs  our  metals,  other  conditions  also 
make  for  higher  prices — the  paucity  of,  and 
high  prices  for,  dyestufJs,  w^liich  add  to  the 
cost  of  textiles  independent  of  the  price  of 
raw  cotton;  labor,  which  is  scarce  and 
dear;  more  orders  going  about  than  can 
be  filled  for  months  to  come;  money  plenti- 
ful^a  drug,  in  fact — and  forced  to  find 
outlets  so  as  to  earn  its  way,  "which  prob- 
ably means  internal  developments  financed 
by  cheap  money  regardless  of  high  prices 
for  materials."  All  of  the  influences  at 
work  seem,  in  fact,  to  "forecast  dear  prices 
so  long  as  Europe  w^ages  war." 

BradstreeC s  index-number  for  February 
1  mounted  to  $11.1415,  which  was  the 
highest  le\"el  attained  of  which  any  record 
exists.  By  this  number  was  shown  for 
us  "the  trend  elsewhere  throughout  the 
civilized  world."  This  number  reflects  an 
advance  of  1.1  per  cent,  over  January  1, 
and  a  rise  of  15.3  per  cent,  over  February 
1,  1915,  at  which  time  prices  were  deemed 
to  be  very  high.  The  current  level  is  25.7 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  February  1, 
1914,  and  it  is  17  per  cent,  above  the  like 
da-te  in  1913.  Put  in  another  way,  the  cur- 
rent inde-x-number,  $11.14  V20,  is  approxi- 
mately $2.28  above  that  of  February  1 ,  1914, 
"when  a  spell  of  easier  prices,  following  two 
years  of  relatively  high  quotations,  seemed 
to  be  in  store."  Other  points  brought  out 
in  Bradst reel's  article  are  these: 

"A  wide  range  of  price-movements  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
are  given  the  index-numbers  (the  totals  of 
the  prices  per  pound  of  ninety-six  articles), 
with  important  swings  in  full-face  type, 
for  a  period  of  years: 


Jan.  . 
Fel). . 
Mar.  . 
April . 
May. 
June. 
July. 
.\UK .  . 
Sept . 
Oct. . 
Nov. 
Dec. 


m 

..$7.9885 
..  8.097:5 
..  8.0882 
..  7.9G90 
..  7.9352 
..  7.7877 
.  7.6318 
..  7.762:i 
..  7.7845 
. .  7.921:5 
. .  8.0015 
. .  8.0579 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


190(1 

.  .  .  .S8. 3:576 
. ...  8.4528 
.  ...  8.5580 
. ...  8.7509 
. ...   8.9023 


1901 


1909 

Feb $8.. 3022 

Mar.  .    ..  8.2167 

April 8.3157 

May 8.15016 

Jime 8.3960 

July 8.4573 


1905 

Jan 8.0827 

Feb 8.0805 


0979 
7.9996 
7,9700 
7  9073 
7.9160 


Mar. 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July . 

Auk 8.1111 

Sept 8.2795 

Oct 8.2298 

Nov 8.2097 

Dec 8.3014 

190G 

Jan 8.:5289 

Feb 8.2415 


Mar. 
April. 
May. 

JUTIC. 

July. 


8.2321 
8.2987 
8  :i054 
8.3203 
8.2835 


Jan.  . 

...  8.9172 

Feb. . 

...  8.9953 

Mar. 

. .  .  9.1293 

April. 

...  8,9640 

May. 

...  8,9:556 

June. 

...  8,9901 

July. 

...  9,0409 

Aug.  . 

.  ..  8.9304 

Sept. 

...  8.8297 

Oct.. 

...  8.8.506 

Nov. 

...  8.7468 

Dec. 

...  8.5246 

1908 

Jan. . 

...  8 . 2949 

Feb.. 

...  8.1289 

Mar. 

...  7.9862 

April. 

...  8,0650 

May. 

7  9629 

June 

.  .   7.7227 

July. 

...  7.8224 

Aug .  . 

...   7.9328 

Seiit . 

..  7,9051 

Oct.. 

,,.  8,01:59 

Nov. 

...  S,Ot>74 

Dec. 

...  8.21:53 

AUR . 

Sept. . 
Oct. . . 
Nov .  . 
Dec... 


8,50:59 
8.5906 
8.7478 
8.9635 
9.1262 


1910 
Jan 9.2310 

Feb 9,07:50 

Mar 9  1113 

Anril 9,1996 


9.0385 
8,9105 
8.9246 
8.8222 
8.9519 
8.9267 
8.8841 


1909      ■ 
Jail 8.2631 


May. 
June. 
July. 
Auk  , 
Sept. 
Oct. . 
Nov. 
Dec 8.7S44 

1911 

.Ian 8.S:561 

Feb 8  7662 

Mar 8  6917 

April 8  .5223 

May 8  4586 

June 8  5294 

July 8  59;i5 

Aur 8,l)5(iS 


1911 

Sept $8.8198 

Oct 8.800O 

Nov 8.8922 

Dec 8.9824 

1912 

Jan 8,9493 

Feb 8,9578 

Mar 8,9019 

AprU 9.0978 

May 9,2696 

June 9,1017 

July 9.1119 

Aug 9. 1595 

Sept 9.2157 

Oct 9.4515 

Nov 9.4781 

Dec.  ...  9.5462 

1913 

Jau 9.4935 

Feb 9.4592 


l!)!.l 

Mar $9.40.52 

April 9.2976 

May 9,1394 

June 9  0721 

July 8.9522 

Aug 9.0115 

Sept 9,1006 

Oct 9.1526 

Nov 9.2252 

Dec 9.2290 

1914 

Jan 8.8857 

Feb 8.8619 

Mar 8.8320 

.4pril 8,7562 

May 8.6224 

June 8.6220 

July 8.6566 

Aug 8.7087 

Aug.  15,  9.8495 


1914 

Sept $9.7572 

Oct 9.2416 

Nov 8*8620 

Dec 9.0354 


Jan. 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 


1915 


.1431 
9.6621 
9.6197 
9.7753 
9.7978 
9.7428 
9.8698 

Aug 9.8213 

Sept 9,8034 

Oct 9.9774 

Nov 10.3768 

Dec 10  6473 

1916 

Jan 10  9163 

Feb 11.1415 


"The  groups  that  make  up  the  index- 
number  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 


Feb.l, 
1915 

Breadstuffs $0.1404 

Livestock 4025 

Provisions 2.3618 

Fruits 1614 

Hides  and  leather 1 .4450 

Textiles 2.2314 

Metals 6217 

Coal  and  coke 0066 

Oils 3642 

Naval  stores 0691 

Building-materials 0818 

Chemicals  and  drugs ....   1 .  5207 
Miscellaneous 2555 


Nov.  1, 
1915 
$0.1057 
.4230 

2.3312 
.2520 

1.5800 

2. 5273 
,6749 
.0071 
.3982 
.0867 
.0840 

1.6320 
.2747 


Dec.l. 

1915 
$0.1089 
.4085 

2.3992 
,2545 

1.5925 

2  6033 
7446 
0071 
.4256 
.0962 
.0894 

1.6469 
.2706 


Feb.  1. 

1916 
$0.1259 
.4310 

2.3879 
.2225 

1.6100 

2.8361 
.8416 
,0087 
,5245 
,0946 
.0981 

1.6699 
.2907 


Total . 


$9.6621  $10.3768  $10.6743  $11.1415 

"Nine  gi'oups  moved  up  during  the 
I)eriod  January  1  to  February  I,  while 
tliree  declined  and  one  remained  stationary', 
viz.,  naval  stores,  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  turpentine  having  been  offset  by  slight 
declines  in  resin  and  tar.  Breadstuffs 
ascended  on  all-around  strength.  Most 
kinds  of  live  stock,  save  beeves,  advanced, 
the  movement  in  this  respect  being  of  a 
progressive  character.  In  the  group  com- 
prising hides  and  leather,  the  three  grades 
of  leather  quoted  scored  additional  gains. 
Coal  and  coke  became  dearer.  Textiles 
scored  a  sharp  advance  because  of  higher 
prices  for  wool,  hemp,  jute,  flax,  ging- 
hams, "and  standard  sheetings.  Oils  gained 
ground  in  a  price-sense,  linseed- and  cotton- 
seed as  well  as  castor-oil  having  moved 
up,  the  advance  in  castor-oil  being  note- 
worthy. Building-materrals  ascended  on 
advances  in  brick,  lime,  glass,  nails,  and 
yellow  pine.  Chemicals  and  drugs  took 
on  further  strength,  and  the  miscellaneous 
group  turned  upward  because  of  higher 
prices  for  tobacco  and  hay.  Provisions 
slumped,  thanks  to  cheaper  quotations  for 
butter  and  eggs.  Fruits  dtwlined,  and 
metals  moved  off  a  shade,  owug  principally 
to  the  lower  price  of  tin.  During  the 
montii  reviewed  fifty-one  commodities  ad- 
vanced, eighteen  declined,  and  thirty-eight 
remained  steady  or  without  change." 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

Following  is  a  table  compiled  for  The 
Odd  Lot  Review  to  show  in  percentjiges 
the  earnings  for  dividends  of  some  of  the 
best  railroad  systems  in  the  Unit<^d  States, 
with  the  dividend-rate  also  given: 

Earned  6  Mo.  Net  Earning  Div. 

1915  Increase           1916  Rate 

;)fr  per               per  per 

Cent.  Call.  Cent.  Cent. 

Atchison 9.18  15  10.55           6 

Great  Northern 8.27  20               9.92            / 

Norfolk  &  Western.. . .     8  77  72  15.08           t. 

Northwestern 7 .  79  20                9 .  35            . 

IVmisvlvania '6, 83  flh                8.53            I. 

Southern  Pacific 7 .  20  39  10  00           b 

Union  Pacific 10.98  15  12.62           8 

•  Year  ei\do<)  Dccombor  31,  1014.    t  '-  monthji. 

.Vnother  table  in  the  same  publication 
gives  the  invest  men  t^.violds  of  the  stocks 
mentioned    above,    the    investment  -  yield 
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OIL  COOK  STOVES 


Wickless,    Valveless, 
Blue  Flame,  Automatic 


You  would  be  delighted  with  a  Florence 
Kitchen^'  like  this.  For  the  Florence  Automatic 
Oil  Cook  Stove  is  not  only  ready,  always,  when 
you  want  to  cook,  but  the  heat  is  right  under, 
and  hence  goes  up  into,  the  cooking"  and  not 
out  into  the  room.  The  heat  is  always  under 
I>erfect  control. 

You  can  keep  one  —  or  four — burners  at  an 
intensely  hot  flame,  or  at  a  mere  simmer.  To 
regulate  the  heat,  you  turn  a  lever  according 
to  a  dial. 

Florence  Oil  Stoves  have  made  cooking  easy. 
They  are  clean,  safe,  economical,  reliable, 
strong  and  substantial.  The  handsome  new 
models  please  the  eye. 

There  are  no  wicks  to  trim  nor  valves  to 
leak.  The  oil  supply  is  automatically  constant. 
A  glass  bull'  s-eye  always  shows  how  much  oil  is 


in  the  tank.  Upper  reservoir  holds  a  full 
gallon.  We  believe  the  Florence  principle  the 
best  yet  invented  for  oil  stoves. 

Florence  Water  Heaters  give  you  plenty  of 
hot  water  —  any  time  —  without  heating  your 
kitchen. 

Florence  Glass  Door  Ovens  are  perfect  bak- 
ers, insulated  with  air  space  and  asbestos,  which 
retains  the  heat  for  the  cooking.  Rust-resisting, 
white  lining  with  curved  corners  gives  even  heat 
distribution.  Specially  constructed  heat  distrib- 
utor keeps  baking  from  burning  on  the  bottom. 
Grates  firm  and  run  from  front  to  back.  No 
heat  wasted.  No  slopping.  No  spilling.  (}lass 
in  door  fits  snug,  but  is  easily  removed  for 
cleaning  when  necessary. 

All  Florence  stoves  and  ovens  arc  fully  guar- 
anteed.    Sold  by  progressive  dealers.    Write  us. 


Send    For  "Household    Helper'' —  FRE E 

A  very  interesting  book  of  unusual  recipes  and  household  suggestions 

CENTRAL  OIL  &  GAS  STOVE  COMPANY,  210  SCHOOL  ST.,  GARDNER,  MASS, 

Made  and  told  in  Canada  by  McClary  Manufacturing  Co..   London,    Ont. 
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This  Sectional  Steel 
Vertical  Letter  File 


$1405 


Two  drawers, 
top  and  base 
as    illustrated. 

Costs  Less  Than  Wood! 


With  this  new 
Art  Metal 

Aontio 

sectional  file 
you  can  start 
withtwodraw- 
ers  and  build- 
up. Additional 
drawers$6.00. 
This  file  also 
made  in  sizes 
to  take  over- 
size sheets  too 
big  for  ordin- 
ary file.  Prices 
here  quoted 
good  Eastern 
zone  only.  You 
can't  overlook 
this  steel  file 
at  this  price. 
Order  at  once  from 

Art   Metal   Construction   Co.,  Inc. 

311  Metallic  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


"Practical 
Investing" 

FRANKLIN 
BSCHEK 

Price  $1.60, 
delivered 


Priactical  Investing 


This  !x)ok  is  indispensable forthe  man 
or  woman  who  has  moiioy  to  invest, 
who  want  8  to  invest  w  i.sely  and  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  as  to  safety 
and  profit.  Describes  stocks  and  bonds 
as  they  are— as  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
market  to  invest  monej^  will  find  them. 
Not  a  theoretical  discussion— but  a  practi- 
cal treatise  wliich  will  save  dollars  for  its 
readers.  H Are  JO f/ going  to 
throw  away  your  savings  in 
ill-considered  investment  or 
are  you  going  toleani  how  to 
invest  wisely  and  profitably? 
Send  for  our  catalogue  of 
books  an  banking. 


Bankers  Publishing  Company 
tj,51  Broadway,  Ne%v  York 


Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savmgs  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

Tj  "^^iiii^^^pm  fOR  NEW  llST  No.  574  AND  fm  BoOKtfT. 

(flOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CQC--') 
l^^^^^S  Oklahoma 


City.  U.  S.A. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  higiiest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
wliich  we  can  recouimend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
7*^      $25  Cert ilicateeol  Deposit  also  lor  saving  invest ot  a. 


PERKINS  &  CO. 


^^^WWWMTgBH 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Pown 

Dcii't  l)e  blithered  With  your  shirt 
^N^  hvilging  out  in  front.     Wear  the 

"Missin-Link" 

This  siiiiph*  aiul  prat'tiral  (invisible) 
litniro  positively  huMs  sliirts  down 
snionth  and  suppoilH  the  trousers.  If 
v*'iir  dealer  haMi't  it.  send  '25e  to 

H      WILSON- ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
^    105  Inter-Soulhern  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


I  For  enlivcninR  Sermons,  A<l<irt'ssc?^.  Sihih  lu>.  etc.  A  Col- 
I  lection  of  Good  and  Timely  Illustrations  wit  I ,  /which  to 
I  drive  your  argument  home.  Incidents,  q\iotations.  and 
1  bright  stories  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  Some- 
I  thing  here  to  intensify  your  every  telling  point.  Thorough 
I  topical  and  textual  index.   8vo,  Cloth,  471  pp.  $2  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Fifteen   Hundred  Facts   and  Similes 


ha^^ng  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
di\'idend  by  the  price.  The  table  gives 
also  what  is  called  the  "earnings -yield," 
which  is  obtained  by  di\dding  the  amount 
earned  on  the  stock  by  the  price.  This 
represents  what  the  investment  -  yield 
would  be  if  all  the  earnings  were  distrib- 
uted in  di\adends.  Hence  it  indicates  the 
relative  cheapness  of  a  stock  on  the  basis 
of  earnings: 

Div.  Invest.  Earning  Earnings 

Price    Rate  Yield  About  Yield 

About      per  per  per  per 

Cent.  Cent.  Cent.  Cent. 

Atchison 103         6  5.8  10.5  10.2 

Great  Northern 121         7  5.8  9.9  8.2 

Norfolk  &  Western..   117         6  5.1  15.1  12.9 

Northwestern 128         7  5.5  9.4  7.3 

Pennsylvania 57       $3  5.3  $4.30  7.6 

Southern  Pacific...  100         6  6.0  10.0  10.0 

Union  Pacific 133         8  6.0  12.6  9.5 

HEAVIEST  OF  FEBRUARY  BANK- 
CLEARINGS 

For  the  month  of  Februarj-  bank- 
clearings  in  this  country  aggregated  .$18,- 
130,396,207,  which  is  the  heaviest  total 
ever  reported  for  that  month.  Moreover, 
that  sum  has  been  exceeded  only  in  four 
other  months,  those  months  being  Janu- 
ary, December,  November,  and  October 
last.  The  causes  for  the  increase  are 
named  by  Bradstreet's  as  a  more  active 
trade,  the  great  amount  of  capital  going 
into  new  enterprises,  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  railway  and  industrial  corpora- ' 
tions  (those  of  industrial  companies  being 
"exceptionally  heavy"),  improved  condi- 
tion in  collections,  the  higher  levels  for 
commodities,  and  rising  wages.  In  New 
York  alone,  the  total  of  clearings  for 
February  was  $11,106,737,277,  a  sum 
within  $700,000,000  of  the  total  for  the 
entire  country  in  February  last  year. 
Brndstreet's  has  interesting  comments  to 
make  on  this  showing: 

"While  the  grand  total  for  the  month 
just  passed  reveals  a  decrease  of  9.2  per 
cent,  from  January,  it  nevertheless  exhibits 
an  increase  over  every  other  February,  the 
ratio  of  gain  over  that  month  last  year 
being  53  per  cent.,  and  contrast  with  the 
like  time  in  the  two  preceding  years  dis- 
closes advances  of  42  per  cent,  and  34  per 
cent.,  respectively.  The  showng  for  Feb- 
ruary, when  contrasted  with  the  low  level 
of  August,  1914,  reveals  an  uplift  of  86 
per  cent.  Of  course,  every  section  of  the 
country  improved  its  showing  over  Feb- 
ruary, 1915. 

"In  the  country  outside  of  New  York 
payments  through  the  clearing-houses  dur- 
ing February  aggregated  $7,023,658,730, 
a  loss  of  8.6  per  cent,  from  January, 
which  ratio  is  smaller  than  the  drop  re- 
ported for  New  York.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say  that  the  total  just  given  is 
the  heaviest  ever  registered  for  the  month 
of  February,  and  it  is  the  fifth  largest  total 
on  record.  The  sum  noted  exhibits  a  rise 
of  31  per  cent,  over  February,  1915,  of 
27  per  cent,  over  that  month  in  1914,  and 
of  23  per  cent,  over  the  like  time  in  1913. 

"Following  are.  the  aggregates  of  clear- 
ings monthly  at  all  cities,  compared  with 
the  like  periods  in  four  preceding  years: 

[Six  figures  omitted| 

1916         1915  1914  i913  191i 

Jan     $19,957      $13,389      $16,100  $16,090  $14,977 

Feb  ..  18,130        11,829        12,770  13,481        12,788 

Mar' 13,733        14,148  13,985        14,330 

Istq'r $38,951      $43,018      $43,556      $42,095 

April      $14,900      $14,791      $14,153      $14,855 

Mav                    ...  14,516        13,061         13,980        14,70S 

June 14,011         13,841         13,.i80        13.519 

2dq'r $43,427      $41,693      $41,713      $43,0S2 

July $14,812      $14,:W5      $13,422      $13,847 

Aug 14,170         9,840        12,260        13,097 

Sept 15,289         9,927        13,293        12,956 

3dq'r $44,271      $34, KW      $38,975      $39,900 


[Six  figtires  omitted] 

1916            1915  1914            191S          1912 

Oct $20,050  $11,624      $15,551      $17,002 

Nov 19,249  10,982        13,742        15,228 

Doc 20,167  12,540        14,537        15,217 

4th  q'r $59,466  $35,146      $43,830      $47,447 

Gd.  total $186,115  $154,009    $168,074    $172,.524 

"The  following  table  shows  the  returns 
for  New  York  City  by  months: 

[Six  figures  omitted] 

1916           1915  1914          1913          1912 

Jan $12,326       $7,288  $9,372        $9,339        $8,835 

Feb 11,106         6,482  7,237         7,795          7,313 

Mar 7,566  7,849         7,886         8,417 

1st  q'r $21,3.36  $24,458      $25,020      $24,565 

.\pril $8,812  $8,548        $8,055        $8,830 

May 8,635  7,238          7,963          8,780 

June 8,025  7,844          7,753         7,961 

2d  q'r $25,472  $23,630      $23,772      $25,571 

July $8,695  $8,180        $7,344        $7,921 

Aug 8,537  4,581          6,762         7,486 

Sept 9,264  4,628          7,456         7,432 

3d  q'r $26,496  $17,389      $21,562      $22,839 

Oct $12,739  $5,609        $8,693      $10,138 

Nov 11,829  5,399          7,587         8,819 

Dec 12,331  6,529         7,999         8,809 

4th  q'r $36,899  $17,537      $24,279      $27,766 

Gd.  total $110,203  $83,018      $94,634    $100,743 

"In  the  following  table  figures  for  the 
country  outside  of  New  York  are  shown: 

(Six  figures  omitted] 

1916          1915  1914          1913          1912 

Jan $7,630        $6,101  $6,725        $6,752        $6,142 

Feb 7,024         5,347  5,529         5,686         5,474 

Mar 6  170  6,300          6,100         5,916 

Istq'r $17,611  $18,554      $18,538      $17,532 

April $6,090  86,243        $6,095        $6,023 

May 5,881  5,825          6,015         5,927 

June 5,980  6,000          5,826         5,559 

2d  q'r $17,951  $18,068      $17,936      $17,509 

July $6,120  $6,204        $6,076        $5,926 

Aug 5,640  5,257          5,496         5,613 

Sept 6,020  5,301          5.840         5.522 

3d  q'r $17,780  $16,762      $17,412      $17,061 

Oct $7,310  $6,010        $6,860        $6,862 

Nov 7,420  5,583          6,156          6,408 

Dec 7,835  6,013          6.537          6,408 

4th  q'r $22,565  $17,606      $19,553      $19,678 

Gd.  total $75,907  $70,990      $73,439      $71,780 

"Changes    in    clearings    in    November, 

December,    January,  and.    February    are 

shown  by  sections  in  the  following  table, 
comparisons  being  with  the  corresponding 
months  in  preceding  years: 

Int.,  Inc.,      Inc.,      Inc.,      Inc., 

Nov.,  Dec.,     Jan.,     Feb.,      two 

1915  1915      1916      1916      mos. 

New  England 45.5  43.1      34.2      41.7      37.7 

Middle 106.5  82.7      65.7      69.3      67.3 

Wretern 48.8  45.5      42.0      46.0      43.9 

Northwestern 25.5  20.7      16.0      21.6      18.6 

Southwestern 33.5  21.6      13.4      16.3      14.5 

Southern 34.3  30.7      23.6      25.7      24.1 

Far-Western 16.2  16.5      12.4      19.4      15.7 

Total,  United  States....     70.5  6a.7      49.0      53.2      51.0 

NewYorkCity 119.1  88.8      69.2      71.3      70.1 

Outside  New  York 32.8  30.  J      25.0      31.3      27.9 

Canadian 38.5  53.1      31.0      36.5      33.4 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERSI 

Swindlers  are  at  work  tliroiighout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
Wc  iirgo  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  ns,  and  espix-ially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonxis.  The 
LiTER.\UY  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sherifT.  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    CXIMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 
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Each  purchaser  of  a  Hupmo- 
bile  receives,  wilhont  extra  cost, 
a  book  of  coupons,  good  for  SO 
hours  of  service-labor  on  his  car 
at  any  Hupmobile  service  station. 
Of  these  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 3300  on  main- traveled 
roads,  and  Hupmobile  service  is 
available  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada . 


a 


HE  Hupmobile — ^with  its  clean, 
simple,  powerful,  four-cylinder 
motor — furnishes  all  the 
elements  most  desired  in  motor 
car   performance:  — 

Rapidity  of  pick-up,  flexibility,  and  pulling 
power  on  high  gear;  smoothness,  silence,  and 
absence  of  vibration  at  any  speed. 

These  characteristics,  and  its  consistent  econ- 
omy, explain  why  old  owners  remain  stead- 
fastly loyal,  and  why  the  Hupmobile  market 
is  steadily  widening  among  those  seeking  a 
quality   car. 

Let  us  prove  that  we  are  justified  in  our 
belief  that  "the  Hupmobile  is  the  best  car 
of  its  class  in  the  world." 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detpoit,  Michigan 


Five-passenger  Touring  Car       $1085 
Year-'Round  Touring  Car  1185 

Two-passenger  Roadster  1085 


Year-'Round  Coupe  $1165 

Seven-passenger  Touring  Car       1225 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Courtesy  First — Safety  for  Others  in  Motoring 


ThemarA  ofsupertor 


motor  car  service 
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LOOK 

at  the  second  cover  of 
this  issue — 

and  learn  how  to  make 
gardening  easy. 


IMPORTANT 
CORRECTION 

Through  a  clerical  error  the  SI  as- 
sortment was  made  to  read  "19 
vegetables"  instead  of  10.  This 
unfortunate  mistake  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  complete  edition 
of  The  Literary  Digest's  cover  had 
been  printed.  We  therefore  take 
thisopportunity  to  correct  theerror 
by  printing  this  announcement  in 
the  same  issue,  knowing  that  every 
Literary  Digest  reader  who  orders 
will  feel  completely  satisfied  with 
his  purchase.  20  packages  for  $2; 
10  packages  for  $1.     Address 

American    Seedtape    Company 
New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY   CHAH^ 


In  llii;-  f-o)iiiiin.  lo  (l<'<-ult-  t|ut\Htif>ii^  i-oiu-tTuiu*;  tltr  otirmit 
u>f  of  \«-(ir4ls,  (lit'  h'uiik  tS:  Vh'ao^iaild  New  StandanI  Dioiioiiarv 
is  (*niisiille<l  a!i  urliiUT. 

Headers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
iiitl  he  taken  of  annniimoux  aniimunications. 


"F.  Ci.  C,"  Columbus,  CJa. — "There  is  an 
argument  as  to  the  correct  name,  or  the  name 
most  commonly  used  to  designate  the  signs  placed 
at  the  jimction  of  certain  highways,  used  to  point 
the  way  to  tlie  difTercmt  towns." 

The  terms,  finger-post,  guide-board,  guide-post, 
sign-board,  sign-post,  are  all  used  to  indicate  a 
post  or  board  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  roads 
to  show  where  the  roads  lead  to.  Sign-post  is 
the  more  conunon  term,  but  in  some  localities 
the  other  terms  may  be  more  frequently  heard. 

"L.  A.  M.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct:  '  What  did  the  word  prevent  use 
to  mean'?" 

It  is  incorrect.  Use  in  the  sense  of  to  do  a 
tiling  customarily  or  habitually  is  noic  always 
employed  in  the  past  as  an  auxiliary  to  form  a 
phrase  equivalent  to  a  frequentative  preterit; 
as,  "  I  used  to  go  there."  As  now  constructed  the 
sentence  has  two  auxiliaries — did  and  use — making 
a  harsh  construction.  Reconstruct  the  sentence 
to  read :  "What  used  the  word  '  prevent '  to  mean  ? ' ' 
or  "  What  did  the  word  '  prevent '  formerly  mean?  " 

"G.  H.,"  Minneapolis.  Minn. — "Kindly  tell 
me  what  'Follow  Vhe  light'  is  in  Latin.  The 
words  in  Latin  are  beneath  an  old  crest,  but  so 


worn  by  time  tliat  I  am  not  sure  of  the  correct? 
spelling." 

The  words  "Follow  (ho  light"  in  Latin  are 
" Sequere  luccm." 

"O.  T.  n.,"  Fillmore,  Cal. — "Please  explain 
meaning  or  derivation  of  very  prevalent  ex- 
pression: 'The  great  Sam  Hill!'  Was,  or  is. 
Sum  Hill  a  place,  or  a  person?  And  why  great? 
And  why  invoked?" 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  "Sam  Hill"  or  "Like 
Sam  Hill"  is,  so  far  as  the  Lexicographer  is 
aware,  not  a  matter  of  record.  It  seems  to  be  of 
New  England  origin  and  to  have  been  originally 
a  euphemism  for  the  devil.  "Sam  HiU"  is,  we 
presume,  a  mytliical  personage;  at  least  there  is 
no  historical  record  of  his  existence.  In  Major 
Jack  on  a  Whaler,  which  appeared  in  The  Havana 
(N.  Y.)  Republican,  Augu.st  21,  1839,  we  read 
"What  in  Sam  Hill  is  that  feller  ballin'  about?" 
Again,  in  "Following  the  Guidon"  (1868),  page 
142,  we  find  "He  had  bought  him  a  little  bob- 
tailed,  mouse-colored  mule,  and  was  training 
him  like  Sam  Hill."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post,  April  12,  1909,  has  "How  in  Sam  Hill  can 
clie  do  it?"  In  the  New  England  States  the  ex- 
pression is  a  common  one  and  has  a  variety  of 
meanings  according  to  the  connection  in  which  it 
is  used.  "He  ran  like  Sa7n  Hill"  means  he  ran 
with  all  his  might.  "  You  look  Uke SamHi^r'  means 
you  are  very  disreputable  in  your  appearance. 

"A.  E.  M.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  state  what 
the  following  phrase  means,  "His  ambitions  died 
aborning.'" 

The  phrase  means  "  His  ambitions  died  in 
their  inception";  they  never  became  more  than 
thoughts.  The  word  aborning  is  an  archaic  and 
poetic  usage,  meaning  "in  birth." 


Travel  and  Resoit  Directoru 


'Iravel^ilhoutlroulile 

Our  syijtem  of  unaccompanied,  pre- 
arranged travel  is  the  most  notable  ad- 
vance made  in  travel  methods  for  many 
years.  It  fumishescomplete  travel  tickets 
for  any  journey,  long  or  short,  all  Pullman 
and  hotel  reservations,  transfers,  detailed 
plan  showing  schedules,  connections,  etc., 
and  other  travel-service.  For  individuals, 
families,  groups  ofYriends,  organizations. 

Write  for  booklet  and  information 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

345  Bi-<>:id\vny,  .'VeM  Vork 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  .An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


iTOURSi 

A  LASK A 

and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Wonderful  Tour  including  the  Alaska 
voyage.  White  Pass,  Atlin  Lakes,  Yukon 
River,  Dawson  City,  Klondike,  Arctic  City 
and  the  Midnight  Sun.  Departure  June  1st. 

YOSEMITE 
Remarkable  Tours  including    Grand  Can- 
yon,  Apache   Trciil,   California,    Canadian 
Rockies,  Yellowstone  Park  and  Colorado. 
Frequent  Departures  March  to  June. 

JAPAN 

Small  Party,     July  8th 
Send  for  booklet  desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place.  Boston 

New  Yolk        Pliila.       Chicago      San  Fiancisco 


ALASKA 

Our  tour,  leaving  farly  in  July,  visits  Cana- 
dian Rookie^;  Alaska,  including  Lake  Atlin. 
White  Horse.  Yukon  River  to  Daw&on;  Seattle, 
Portland,  YeUnwstone  Park,  etc. 

This  is  ntu.v  one  of  <^>ur  Wonderful  t^turs. 
Write  ff.r  tK»oklot.  mailfd  froe  upon  request. 

THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 
84  Journal  Bldg.,  Boaton,  Mass. 


Luxurious  Journeys 

THE  FJORDS  AND  GLACIERS  OF  ALASKA 
THE  YELLOWSTONE,     CALIFORNIA,     THE  ROCKIES 

Hundreds  of  miles  by  touring  car. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,    149  Tremonl  St.,    BOSTON 


Going  to  Atlantic  City  ? 
Stop  at  the  St.  Charles 

You  Will  Come  Back 


ALASKA,  JAPAN,  and 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Get  our  Programs  before  you  definitely  plan 
your  tour.  Small  parties  of  character  at  rea- 
sonablecost.  p.  c.  Clark, Times  Bldg.-New York 


How  To  Get  Rich 

— by  following  a  plan  clearly  explained  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift," 
the  new  guide  to  financial  success  by  T.  D.  MacGregor.  You 
can  do  it  if  you  get  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  book  and  yourself 
adopt  its  plan  of  saving  and  investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within  the  covers  of 
tills  350-page  volume,  and  it  is  all  yours  for  one  dollar. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  Mac&regor  has  been  as  much  editor  as  author  in  that  he  has  brought 
together  and  set  down  in  most  interesting  and  practical  form  the  best  results 
of  the  study,  observation  and  practical  experience  of  thousands  of  thrifty  men 
and  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  book's  twenty  chapters  is  that  con- 
taining helpful  quotations  from  the  lips  of  one  \undred  and  sixty-eight  success- 
ful rnen  and  women  of  every  age  and  clime.  Other  features  of  the  book  of 
inestimable  value  are  the  true  stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and 
wise  investing,  compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  saving  in  the 
home,  the  office,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Large  12mo,  Clolh.    SI.OO  net;  by  mall  S1.I2 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Classified    Columns 


REAL   ESTATE 


FLORIDA  HOTEL  SITE  for  sale  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  Tampa  I'.ay.  Winter  and 
summer  resort,  crowded  every  season.  Cen- 
tral location  offered  for  a  large  hotel  of  the 
better  class.  200x250  11.  Waiting  list.s  at  all 
the  present  hotels  and  more  accommodations 
urgently  needed.  Unusual  opportunity. 
J.  G.  FOLEY,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

SUMMER  HOME  SITES  on,XS 

Lake  Frontage  and  Farm  Properties.  3  to  200 
acres.  Selected  choice  locations  can  now 
be  bought  at  low  prices.  HOMESTEAD 
TRUST,  277  Broadway,  New  York. 

High  Class  Salesmen  to  sell  Seaside  Lots, 
finest  beach  on  Atlantic  Coast.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. ]>iberal  Commission  Contract. 
Write  at  once  for  full  details.  Ocean  Beach 
Development   Co.,    Baltimore,  Rid. 

PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  at  Rich- 
land Heights  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vit- 
finia;  selected  location,  5  and  10  acre  tracts, 
250  and  up,  easy  terms — good  fruit,  vegetable, 
poultry  and  live  stock  country.  Large  list  of 
other  farms.  Send  for  literature  now.  F.  H. 
LaBaume.  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry..  301 
Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  dose  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  g.ilf  links;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths:  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN'  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  S2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements.  Facts  free. 
Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  thrc\iigh  me. 
Three  books  with  list  lunidredsof  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.*  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  .Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P  AT  ENT  YbyR~I  DEAS.TaTents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  3'2»  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


FINANCIAL  MORTGAGES 

I  WANT  TO  REACH  PRIVATE  IN- 
DIVIDUALS, who  have  funds  to  place  on 
select  First  Mortgage  Loans,  on  Dairy 
Farms,  and  improved,  income-bearing  City 
Property,  at  6%  net.  Higher  rates  mean 
larger  risks.  A  choice  loan  at  6%  means  a 
conservative  loan.  Let  me  submit  applica- 
tions. None  but  the  safest  accepted.  Title 
Insui^auce  required.  Eleven  years'  experi- 
ence in  this  locality.  I  have  clients  to  refer 
to.  Mortgages  exempt  from  taxation  in 
this  State.  J.  HARWOOD  MORRIS. 
SEATTLE. 


COINS  — CURRENCY 


ATTENTION.  —  Bookstores.  Cigarstores, 
Newsdealers.  Gold  and  silver  coins,  bank 
bills  and  war  currencies  of  old  Mexico.  $1000.00 
Villa  Currency,  JS.OUiJlOO  00  Carranza,?5  00. 
Popular  and  attractive  for  collections  and  as 
souvenirs.  Prices  coins  and  other  currencies 
upon  request.  Old  Mexico  Export  Co.,  Mills 
Building,^El  Paso,  Texas. 

IMPROVE  YOUR'  ENGLISH 


"PRACTICAL  MODERN  ENGLISH" 
by  Harvard  graduate;  18  lessons;  minimum 
of  grammar,  maximum  of  exercises.  First- 
Year  Latin,  success  guaranteed.  Mattesou 
Correspondence  School,  30  E.  42nd  St.,N.  Y. 


HELP   WANTED 


Three  men  of  broad  experience  inp4utomobile 
and  Gas  Engine  business,  Sales,  Office, 
Mechanical  and  Productive  Abilities  open 
for  any  proposition  in  Cula.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. Address,  Box  F.  J.  H.,  Literary 
Digest,  N.  Y.  C. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOURToWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgeiy  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  F'ew  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. .Send  for  "Pointers'  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
tiners'  prices,  $15.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TVPEWUITKR  EMPORIUM  "(Estab. 
1892),  34-36  West  Lake  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelrj-;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  f  or  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,, watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  fal«e  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  lillings,  painters'  srold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  scnil  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
ot  goods.  Vovn-  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  fen 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Ketining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  .Avenue.  Pittsbingh,  P.\. 
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What  Would  a  Jury  Say? 


If  you  ever  come  into  Court  as  a  defendant  in  a  suit  for  damages  and  it  is  proved  that  your 
brakes  could  not  grip  or  hold  your  car — -it  will  go  mighty  hard  vi^ith  you.  You  simply  can't 
afford  to  take  chances  with  ordinary,  friction-shy  brake  lining. 

Quite  apart  from  any  financial  loss,  remember  that  your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others 
are  not  safe  if  your  car  is  equipped  with  faulty  brake  lining.  Here's  the  brake  lining  that 
stands  for  life  and  car  safety — 


rtxxo 

HYDRAULIC  CO MPRESsS 

Brake  Lining -100% 


Even  if  the  difference  in  cost  between  ordinary  braice  lining 
andThermoid  was  ten  times  what  it  is,  you  couldn't  afford  to 
pass  upThermoid.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference  in  cost 
is  so  trifling  that  it  isn't  worth  figuring.    So  buy  Thermoid. 


Thermoid  is  the  all-friction  brake  lining — friction  from 
surface  to  surface — through  and  through — safe  until  it  is 
worn  as  thin  as  paper. 

Thermoid  is  made  of  high  grade,  long-fibre  Canadian 
Asbestos  spun  on  brass  wire  and  impregnated  with  a  fric- 
tion compound  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  oil,  gasoline 
and  water.  It  is  then  folded,  firmly  stitched  and  hydrauli- 
cally  compressed  into  one  single  solid  substance. 

Size  for  size,  compare  tlie  weight  of  Thermoid  with  any  brake 
lining  on  the  market — see  which  is  tlie  iieaviest — has  the  most  body 
to  it — the  best  wearing  qualities — we'll  let  you  be  the  judge. 

Don't  leave  it  to  the  supply  or  garage  man  to  put  any  kind  of 
brake  lining  on  your  car.  Tiie  matter  is  too  serious.  When  you  buy 
brake  lining,  you  want  to  buy  100%  friction — that's  Thermoid. 

Our  Guarantee  :    Thermoid  will  make  good  or  we  will. 


Thermoid  Rubber  CompaB 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Naatau  Tires  and  Thermoid  Radiator  Hose,  Garden  Hose,  etc. 


/  r 
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INVADING  MEXICO  TO  AVERT  INTERVENTION 


OUR  ARMED  IXVASIOX  of  Mexico  on  the  trail  of 
Villa  and  his  band  of  murderers  is  "deliberately  in- 
tended to  preclude  the  possibility  of  intervention," 
declares  Secretary  Lansing,  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
press  earnestly  hope  that  this 
intention  may  be  realized.  WTiile 
no  competent  editorial  observer' 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  perilous  pos- 
sibilities wTth  which  the  situation 
bristles,  neither  does  he  ignore 
the  omens  of  a  happy  outcome 
supplied  by  General  Carranza's 
cordial  cooperation  with  our 
punitive  expedition,  by  our  catI- 
dence  of  good  faith  in  permitting 
the  continued  exportation  of  am- 
munition to  Carranza's  forces,  and 
l)y  the  public  demonstrations  of 
approval  in  Mexico  City  and  in 
Queretaro,  Carranza's  provisional 
capital.  Even  in  the  comment  of 
the  Texas  papers,  which  are  too 
near  the  danger-zone  to  be  easily 
deluded  with  false  liopes,  we  find 
a  strong  note  of  optimism.  Before 
Pancho  Villa  "now  yawns  the  pit 
he  so  ruthlessly  dug  for  his 
adversary,"  says  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  which  thinks  that  "the 
launching  of  this  expedition  wiU 
serve  to  quell  the  rising  tide  of 
passion  along  the  border,  which, 
if  permitted  to  expand  much  fur- 
ther, would  certainly  and  ineWtably 
plunge  the  two  countries  into  war." 
"Assuming  that  it  will  remain  a 
punitive  expedition,  the  task  as- 
signed to  our  troops  wiU  be  more 
difficult  than  dangerous,"  remarks 

the  Dallas  News,  which  says  that  3,0()()  is  an  outside  estimate 
of  Villa's  present  forces,  and  thinks  that  "he  could  hardly 
recruit  this  to  more  than  o,0(X)."     The  Oalveston  News  com- 


LEADING   OUK  TROOPS  INTO  MEXICO. 

General  John  J.  Pershing's  experiences  in  fighting 
Geronimo  and  his  Apaches  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  sub- 
jugating the  Moros  in  tlie  Philippines,  peculiariy  fit  him 
for  his  present  difficult  tasli.  Ht-  liolds  the  record  for 
rapid  promotion  in  the  United  States  Army,  having  been 
advanced  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1906  from  captain  to 
brigadier-general  over  the  heads  of  8(52  other  officers. 


mends  President  Wilson  for  conceding  Carranza  the  reciprocal 
right  to  pursue  bandits  across  the  border  into  the  United  States, 
because  this  permission  will  aid  the  Provisional  President  in 

smothering  the  incendiary  oratory 
to  which  our  invasion  will  give 
rise  in  Mexico.  "To  do  that  is 
worth  while,"  adds  the  Galveston 
daily,  "for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  our  efforts  to  limit  this 
operation  to  the  one  purpose  we 
have  in  \aew  may  fail  wofuUy." 
Tlie  note  of  warning  is  sounded 
also  by  the  El  Paso  Times,  this 
border  paper  seeing  "squally 
times"  ahead  unless  Americans  and 
Mexicans  alike  heed  General 
Pershing's  admonition  that  "this 
is  no  time  to  indulge  in  idle  theories 
about  invasion."  The  same  paper 
emphasizes  editorially  General 
Pershing's  statement  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  his  expedition  is  to  "aid 
in  eliminating  an  international  out- 
law," and  that  this  constitutes  "a 
most  friendly  a(!t  of  assistance  on 
our  part."  Turning  to  New  Orleans, 
another  city  not  far  removed  from 
the  Mexican  volcano,  we  find  The 
Item  affirming  that  with  Carranza 
welcoming  the  Americans  as  his 
aids  "Mexico's' years  of  misery  are 
near  an  end,  with  Carranza  as  the 
leading  Mexican  figure  in  the  work 
of  pacification." 

We    are    "united    at    last,"    ex- 
claims the  New  York  World,  which 
is  gratified  to  note  that  "a  murderr 
ous  assault  upon  Americans,  in  one 
locality  at  least,  is  resented  by  the 
whole  body  of  oiu*  citizenship."     "We  are  all  unanimous  now— 
Bryanites,  hyphenates,  and  all  the  rest" — agrees  the  Rochester 
Post  Express,  and  the  New  York  Herald,  admonishing  us  that 


TF"T?lVfS  *  *'^  *  ^*"*'''  '"  advance;  three  montlis.  $1;  single  copy.  10 
"^  •  cents;  postage  to  Canada,  sr,  cents  a  year;  otlier  foreign 
postage,  .S2.00  a  year.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES,  issued  in  .lanuary  and  .July, 
will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  tliem.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is 
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SCENE    IN  COLUMBUS,   N.  M.,  AFTER  THE  VILLISTA  RAID. 


"this  is  a  time  for  Americans  to  stand  together,"  adds  that 
"the  few  in  this  land  who  are  giving  vent  to  carping  criticism, 
the  while  reflecting  upon  the  good  faith  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment either  directly  or  by  innuendo,  deserve  the  condemnation 
of  their  fellows." 

"In  no  single  act  has  the  present  Administration  given  clearer 
proof  of  its  fitness  to  be  entrusted  with  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  than  in  its  friendly  reply  to  General  Car- 
ranza's  request  for  'reciprocal  rights,'"  declares  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  which  repeats  the  assurance  that  our  soldiers  are  in 
Mexico  "on  police -duty  pure  and  simple."  If  our  military 
movement  into  Mexico  is  saved  from  becoming  an  armed  inter- 
vention, says  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  we  owe  the  fact  not 
only  to  President  Wilson's  handling  of  the  crisis,  but  to  "the 
surprizing  good  sense  displayed  by  General  Carranza."  Not 
only  is  the  reciprocal  agreement  "perfectly  fair,"  says  the 
New  York  World,  but  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  "saving 
the  face  of  the  Carranza  Government."  "From  every  point  of 
\'iew,"  remarks  this  paper,  "it  is  highly  desirable  that  Villa's 
.sinister  power  be  not  increased  by  American  disregard  of  Mexican 
sensibiUties."  "The  new  step,"  says  the  Columbia  State, 
"is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  Mexican  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, namely,  helping  the  people  of  that  distracted  Republic  to 
attain  a  basis  of  sane  self-government."  As  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, the  reciprocal-invasion  agreement  "helps  both  the 
record  and  the  situation,"  remarks  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"As  a  concession  it  sentimentally  fortifies  our  previous  posi- 
tion. It  attests  our  singleness  of  purpose — that  of  catching 
Villa — and  reenforces  the  assurances  of  respect  and  cooperation 
given  in  our  first  announcement  of  that  purpose.  Mexican  pride 
and  suspicion  are  given  no  fresh  fuel.  Owx  record  for  magnanim- 
ity and  sincerity  is  enhanced. 

"But  the  important  effect  is  in  the  other  direction,  and  it  is 
more  practical  than  sentimental.  It  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
any  sinister  designs  that  may  have  tempted  Carranza.  It 
erases  the  occasion  for  whatever  menace  his  note  contained.  It 
makes  still  clearer  the  advantage  that  should  come  to  him, 
following  our  recognition  and  present  attitude,  if  he  will  act 
fairly  and  sensibly — or  is  able  as  well  as  willing  to  do  so." 

"And  is  it  not  possible,"  asks  the  same  paper,  "that  other 
interests  than  purely  Mexican  will  be  somewhat  baffled  by  our 
liberality  of  attitude?  "     For— 

"Travelers  have  flatlj^  asserted — what  a  larger  world-situation 
made  a  plausible  suspicion — tha<r  foreign  intrigues  have  been 
operative  in  making  more  acute  for  us  the  Mexican  muddle. 
No  doubt,  such  influences  would  have  been  happy  to  witness  the 
present  distraction  further  gravely  complicated." 

General  Carranza's  "politic^al  courage"  in  accepting  our  aid, 


remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  "seems  to  have  laid  the  spefcter  of 
intervention."  If  Carranza  can  hold  his  people  in  line,  agrees 
The  Evening  Sun,  Mexico  is  confronting  her  great  opportunity. 
But  serious  peril,  it  adds,  "lies  in  the  ignorant  passions  of  the 
Mexican  populace,  goaded  and  inflamed  hy  malignant  agitators." 
At  least,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "we  begin  oui*  enforced  task 
with  the  clear  understanding  tliat  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  intervention  will  be  done  by  our  Government,  with 
the  approval  of  the  whole  country."  And  the  New  York  Globe 
reminds  us  that  President  Wilson  is  opposed  to  intervention 
in  Mexico  "on  both  idealistic  and  practical  grounds": 

"His  moral  con\ictions  are  confirmed  by  practical  consider- 
ations. He  realizes  that  to  conquer  Mexico  would  imperil  good 
relations  with  all  Latin  America  and  make  impossible  a  Pan- 
American  Union.  He  is  aware  that  to  put  Mexico  in  order 
would  probably  mean  ten  years  of  war  and  the  continuous 
employment  of  half  a  million  troops,  and  that  if  we  succeeded 
all  we  woiild  gain  would  be  to  have  an  Ireland  or  Poland  on  our 
hands.  He  does  not  think  the  integrity  of  American  investments 
would  be  promoted  by   a  new  sort  of  anarchy  in  Mexico." 

It  is  possible  to  invade  Mexico  with  armed  forces  without 
going  to  war  with  IVIexico,  explains  the  Springfield  Republican, 
because  "an  expedition  against  outlaws,  such  as  Villa's  forces, 
has  in  itself  no  status  as  a  war  in  international  law;  it  is  merely 
a  performance  of  police-duty."  Nevertheless,  it  adds,  "-within 
a  week  the  whole  border  may  be  aflame." 

A  sigh  of  mingled  relief  and  apj)rehonsion,  remarks  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  went  up  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
at  the  news  that  President  Wilson,  AA-ithout  waiting  to  ask  the 
authorization  of  Congress  or  the  consent  of  Carranza,  ordered 
a  military  expedition  into  Mexico  to  capture  the  bandits  who 
invaded  our  territory  and  murdered  our  citizens  at  Columbus. 
There  was  relief  because  incisive  action  had  come  to  break  the 
long  strain  of  "watchful  waiting,"  and  apprehension  because 
the  outcome  might  be  war.  Immediately  after  the  Columbus 
raid  the  President  announced  that  an  "adequate  force,"  acting 
"in  entirely  friendly  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  Mexico 
and  with  scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty-  of  that  Re- 
public," would  be  sent  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Villa.  At  the 
same  time  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  a  statement  that  "so 
soon  as  the  forces  of  the  de-facto  Government  can  take  control 
of  the  situation  any  forces  of  the  United  States  then  remaining 
in  Mexico  will,  of  course,  be  witjidrawn."  Carranza's  double- 
barreled  response  was  a  note  to  the  American  Government 
asking  permission  to  send  Mexican  troops  across  the  border  into 
the  United  States  in  pursuit  of  bandits  if  the  occasion  should 
arise,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  Mexican  people  declaring  that 
"under  no  circumstances  will  any  motive,  be  the  reasons  or  ex- 
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13th  u.  s.  cavalry  crossing  the  bol'Ndary  for  watchful  marching. 


planations  of  the  United  States  Avhat  they  may,  justify  the 
armed  invasion  of  Mexican  territory  without  reciprocal  rights 
being  granted  to  the  Mexicans,"  and  that  "not  for  an  instant  will 
the  invasion  of  Mexican  territory  or  an  outrage  to  its  dignity 
be  tolerated."  Not  less  prompt  was  President  Wilson's  reply 
granting  the  permission  requested,  and  expressing  gratification 
"that  the  de-facto  Government  of  Mexico  has  evinced  so  cordial 
and  friendly  a  spirit  of  cooperation"  with  our  efforts  to  capture 
and  punish  Villa  and  his  band.  This  reply,  according  to  Car- 
ranza's  Foreign  Secretary,  "relieved  a  very  delicate  situation," 
and  was  celebrated  in  Mexico  City  and  Queretaro  by  parades 
and  other  public  demonstrations  in  approval  of  the  agreement, 
the  crowds  proclaiming  Carranza  "the  savior  of  his  country's 
honor."  Carranza's  next  step  was  an  order  to  his  generals  "to 
cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  American  expeditionary  force." 
While  most  of  our  papers  comment  in  the  spirit  advocated  by 
General  Pershing,  we  find  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American 
arguing  that  "real  intervention  would  save  bloodshed,"  and  his 
New  York  Evening  Journal  remarking  that  "the  job  in  Mexico 
must  be  complete  some  day,"  and  asking,  "Why  not  attend  to  it 
properly  now?"  What  is  Mr.  Hearst's  idea  of  attending  to  it 
properly  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentences: 

"California  and  Texas  were  part  of  Mexico  once.  Does  any- 
body suggest  that  California  and  Texas  would  like  to  go  back  to 
Mexico,  or  that  California  and  Texas  are  anything  IBS'-  than 
homogeneous,  patriotic,  typical  sections  of  the  United  States? 

"What  has  been  done  in  California  and  Texas  by  the  United 
States  can  be  done  all  the  way  down  to  the  southern  bank 

OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  A  FEW  MILES  BEYOND. 

"And  if  this  country  really  wanted  to  do  what  would  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  civilization,  and  especially  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  the  pacifying,  prosperity-giving  influence  of 


the  United  States  would  be  extended  south  to  include  both 
sides  of  the  great  Canal. 

"Naturally  there  would  be  objections.  There  were  objections 
among  our  original  thirteen  States  when  it  was  suggested  that 
they  should  enter  the  Union  and  share  in  the  general  power  and 
prosperity. 

"Texas  that  was  Me.xico,  and  California  that  was  Mexico, 
had  days  of  mourning.     Citizens  objected  to  being  taken  in. 

"But  they  would  object  much  more  violently  now  to  being 
put  out." 

And  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  editorials  pubUshed  on  March  10 
and  11,  announced  its  belief  that  "intervention  is  inevitable," 
and  declared  that  in  trying  to  avoid  it  "m'c  back  away  from  a 
moral  duty,  an  opportunity,  and  a  responsibility."  "What 
essential  difference  is  there,"  it  asks,  "between  the  old  Cuba 
and  the  present  Mexico?" 

That  the  ^Mexican  masses,  distrusting  our  assurances  of 
good  faith,  or  even  kept  in  ignorance  of  them,  may  turn  away 
from  Carranza  and  rally  behind  any  leader  who  adopts  "Death 
to  the  Gringoes"  as  his  slogan,  is  a  possibility  that  many  of  our 
editorial  observers  do  not  blink.  There  is  "a  grim  proba- 
bility," thinks  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "that  Villa,  Zapata, 
and  Felix  Diaz  may  join  forces."  While  Villa  is  a  bandit,  re- 
marks the  Baltimore  News,  "he  is  a  bandit  with  a  national  past 
and  national  and  now  international  possibilities."  The  Wash- 
ington Times  reminds  us  that  failure  in  owe  effort  to  "get  Villa 
alive  or  dead"  would  be  a  death-blow  to  American  prestige  in 
Mexico.  And  in  the  Springfield  Republican  we  find  certain 
"highly  explosive  elements"  in  the  situation  thus  enumerated: 

"The  reports  that  Villa's  desperado  attack  on  an  American 
town  had  made  him  a  hero  in  parts  of  Mexico  are  not  to  be  con- 
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sidered  improbable.  The  blazing  audacity  of  the  act  might 
readily  bring  him  popularity  not  merely  among  the  peons  from 
which  Villa  sprang,  but  also  among  the  educated  and  propertied 
classes.  A  strong  anti-American  feeling  was  noted  in  Mexico 
in  General  Diaz's  last  years  as  President,  and  there  were  mob- 
demonstrations  in  Mexico  City,  inspired  and  led  by  students, 
which  had  a  portentous  look.  Americans  have  never  been 
loved  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Texas,  CaUfornia,  and  the  war 
of  1846-48  furnish  the  historical  roots  of  the  disUke;  racial  and 
cultural  differences  have  made  the  border  a  dark  and  bloody 
ground  for  seventy-five  years,  and  in  the  past  generation  the 
capitalistic  penetration  of  Mexico  by  American  promoters  and 
engineers  has  aroused  dread  of  the  loss  of  national  independence. 
"Campaigning  for  Villa,  'dead  or  alive,'  will  not  be  quite 
the  same  as  running  down  Apaches  or  cattle-thieves.  Villa  has 
done  things  in  recent  Mexican  history  that  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination; he  commanded  large  armies  and  won  important 
battles.  He  was  Carranza's  big  fist  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
revolution  after  President  Madero's  murder,  and  at  one  time 
he  seemed  not  unlikely  to  become  another  Diaz  and  be  the 
undisputed  ruler  of  Mexico.  Villa  has  a  certain  untutored 
genius  in  war,  and  his  brute  force  is  the  sort  that  makes  many 
humble  peons  his  adoring  followers.  An  outlaw  he  now  is,  but 
nearly  every  fighting-man  in  Mexico  has  been  technically  an 
outlaw  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  past  five  years.  The  feeling 
that  Villa  is '  one  of  us '  may  take  deep  hold  of  the  Mexican  masses, 
even  of  the  soldiers  of  Carranza's  army,  in  ease  the  spectacle 
of  American  troopers  in  stern  pursuit  of  him  should  be  long 
drawn  out." 

And  the  military  difficulties  confronting  our  punitive  expedi- 
tion are  so  great,  The  Republican  goes  on  to  say,  that  "its 
final  success  maybe  deferred  for  many  months": 

"The  pursuit  of  the  Apache  Indians  under  Geronimo  a 
generation  ago  lasted  some  two  years.  Villa  knows  every 
hiding-place  and  water-hole  of  the  desert  and  mountains  of 
northern  Mexico,  and  he  will  get  protection  from  the  mass  of 
the  humbler  inhabitants  of  that  region  whenever  he  needs  a 
refuge.  During  the  operations  under  Generals  Funston  and 
Pershing,  moreover,  there  may  be  incidents  full  of  danger  to 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  even  if  Mexico  as  a 
whole  remains  quiet.  Clashes  may  occur  between  American 
soldiers  and  Mexicans  which  will  be  exaggerated  and  distorted 
in  the  reports  circulated  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Yucatan, 
provoking  popular  animosity  against  the  'gringoes.' 

"That  the  business  can  be  f)Ut  through  on  the  lines  now  con- 
templated, without  an  extension  of  the  military  operations  into  a 
general  campaign  of  intervention,  must  be  the  earnest  hoi)e  of 
every  one;  yet  it  would  be  inexcusable  folly  for  the  United  States 
Government  not  to  make  ready  for  the  gravest  contingencies." 


COL.  ROOSEVELT  OUT  AND  IN  THE  RACE 

THE  RINGING  UTTERANCE  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
that  he  does  not  wish  the  nomination  and  is  "not  in 
the  least  interested  in  the  political  fortunes  either  of 
myself  or  any  other  man"  only  means  that  he  is  willing  to  run. 
At  least,  such  is  the  idea  of  some  editorial  observers,  and,  among 
them,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  (Ind.  Rep.)  says  that  "of 
course  he  wants  to  be  President,"  and  "he  thinks  he  knows 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  done."  Nor  is  he  a  Colonel  House — 
"no  side-lines  for  him;  he  wants  to  run  with  the  ball."  This 
journal  then  quotes  from  the  ex-President's  statement  the 
caution  that  it  would  be  a  "mistake"  to  nominate  him  "unless 
the  country  has  in  its  mood  something  of  the  heroic,"  and  Iris 
urging  that  the  delegates  to  Chicago  "should  approach  their 
task  unhampered  by  any  pledge,  except  to  bring  to  its  accom- 
plishment every  ounce  of  courage,  intelligence,  and  integrity 
they  possess."  With  these  views,  observ.es  The  Bulletin, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  "can't  care  a  continental  army  whether  his 
name  is  in  the  primaries  or  not."  It  was  to  keep  his  name  out 
of  the  Massachusetts  primary,  we  learn  from  the  press,  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  made  his  pronouncement  to  Mr.  Stoddard, 
of  the  New  York  Evenitig  Mail,  while  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad, B.  W.  I.,  on  a  hohday-tour.  From  the  published  reports 
we  cull  as  follows: 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  any  fight  for  the  nomination,  and  I  will 
not  permit  any  factional  fight  to  be  made  in  my  behalf.  Indeed, 
I  will  go  further  and  say  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  nominate 
me  unless  the  country  has  in  its  mood  sometliing  of  the  heroic 
— unless  it  feels  not  only  devotion  to  ideals,  but  the  purpose 
measurably  to  realize  those  ideals  in  action. 

"This  is  one  of  those  rare  times  which  come  only  at  long 
intervals  in  a  nation's  history,  where  the  action  taken  deter- 
mines the  bias  of  the  life  of  the  generations  that  follow.  Such 
times  were  those  from  1776  to  1789,  in  the  days  of  Washington, 
and  from  1858  to  1865.  in  the  days  of  Lincoln. 

" It  is  for  us  of  to-day  to  grapple  with  the  tremendous  national 
and  international  problems  of  our  own  hour  in  the  spirit  and 
witli  the  ability  shown  by  those  who  uj^held  the  hands  of  Wasli- 
ington  and  Lincoln.  Whether  we  do  or  ilo  not  accomplish  this 
feat  will  largely  df^pend  on  the  action  taken  at  the  Republican 
and  Progressive  national  conventions  next  June. 

"Nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  present  .Vdministration,  and 
the  struggU>s  between  the  lV«>sident  and  his  party  leaders  in 
Congress  are  tcvdny  merely  struggles  as  to  whether  th(^  nation 
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shall  see  its  governmental  representatives  adopt  an  attitude 
of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  hypocrisy  and  follow  a  policy  of 
shghtly  greater  or  slightly  less  baseness.  All  that  they  offer 
us  is  a  choice  between  degrees  of  hypocrisy  and  degrees  of 
infamy." 

The  Des  Moines  Capital  (Rep.)  speaks  of  this  declaration 
as  being  "so  fuU  of  American  red  blood  that  one  who  loves 
his  country  feels  like  proposing  three  cheers."  Colonel  Roose- 
velt knows  "there  are  legions  who  wouldn't  vote  for  anybody 
else,"  remarks  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.),  and  he 
also  knows  that  there  are  "as  n\any,  or  more,  legions  that 
would  not  vote  for  him  under  any  circumstances."  This  is 
•'probably  the  reason  why  he  will  not  enter  the  Presidential 
contest."  Again,  the  Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.)  is  imprest  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  counsel  to  the  convention  delegates  because 
it  "conflicts  with  the  views  of  many  of  his  foUowe^  who  have 
attacked  the  representative  system  and  advocated  Presidential 
primary  instructions,"  and  it  observes: 

"It  is  not  entirely  clear  to  what  convention  he  ref^s.  For 
the  most  part,  his  interview  reads  as  if  he  has  reference  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  In  one  place,  however,  he 
says  whether  we  grapple  with  the  tremendous  national  and 
international  problems  of  our  own  hour  in  the  spirit  and  ^vith 
the  abiUty  shown  by  those  who  upheld  the  hands  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  will  'largely  depend  upon  the  action  taken  at  the 
Republican  and  Progressive  national  conventions  next  June.' 
His  advice  seems  to  be  intended  chiefly  for  the  Republican 
party,  for  he  realizes  that  there  is  little  of  the  Progressive 
party  left 

"Evidence  gr'""s  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  support  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  National  Convention." 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  "unwillingness  to  precipitate  a  factional 
fight  at  the  polls"  has  been  "several  times  asserted,"  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  tells  us,  and  "always  the  assertion  has 
been  followed  by  additional  evidence  of  his  popularity."  Then 
this  journal  cites  approvingly  Colonel  Roosevelt's  definition 
of  the  delegates  who  "should  be  the  very  best  men  that  can  be 
found  in  our  country,  whose  one  great  mission  should  be  to 
declare  in  unequivocal  terms  for  a  program  of  clean-cut, 
straight-out  national  Americanism,  in  deeds  not  less  than  in 
words,  and  in  internal  and  international  matters  alike."  The 
Kalamazoo  Progressive  Herald  also  warmly  indorses  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  "patriotic  message  to  Americans,"  and  says  that 


"the  crisis  is  too  grave  to  dwell  on  the  desire  of  individuals." 
Echoing  the  ex-President's  statement  about  the  character  of 
the  delegates,  this  journal  urges  that  they  should  be  "the  best 
Americans;   not  politicians." 

Among  the  independent  daiUes  we  find  the  Washington  Post 
summing  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"AU  that  the  Colonel  has  done  is  to  state  the  conditions  on 
which  he  will  become  a  candidate.  He  has  merely  made  it 
plain  that  he  wiU  not  compromise  to  get  the  nomination  for 
himself ;  that  if  he  should  receive  it,  it  would  be  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  continue  the  fight  he  has  been  making 
against  the  present  Administration's  foreign  policy. 

"Without  doubt.  Colonel  Roosevelt  wiU  make  a  fight  in  the 
resolutions  committee,  which  will  draw  up  the  Republican  plat- 
form. This  is  likewise  true  of  former  Secretary  Bryan's  program 
in  the  Democratic  party.  These  two  leaders  will  try  to  see  to  it 
that  their  views  are  represented,  or  else  openly  rejected,  in  the 
two  great  political  parties." 

As  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  sees  it.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
"serves  notice  here  and  now  that  if  he  should  be  returned  to 
the  White  House"  he  "would  not  hesitate  to  proceed  to  direct 
action  against  those  who  have  wronged  the  United  States 
grievously,"  and  it  tells  us  that — 

"The  Colonel  has  set  a  good  example  for  Presidential  pos- 
sibilities. In  this  of  all  years  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the 
people  to  know  the  positions  on  our  international  relations  of 
the  candidates  among  whom  they  choose.  The  conventions 
which  will  nominate  a  candidate  at  Chicago — for  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  two  candidates  for  President  will  be  chosen 
there — should  know  the  views  of  their  nominee.  This  is  no 
year  for  political  pigs  in  pokes." 

To  turn  now  to  his  critics,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.) 
claims  that  tho  "the  Old  World  is  taking  what  has  been  described 
as  a  bath  of  blood,  the  New  World  is  not  hankering  after  any 
such  experience."  One*  way  to  invite  it  would  be  to  "send  the 
Colonel  to  Washington  again,"  and  this  journal  adds:  "That 
would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  logic  of  his  nomination;  also  of 
his  election.  It  is  too  big  a  price  to  pay."  Referring  to  the 
statement  of  "Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hero,"  that  "it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  say  now  with 'any  degree  of  certainty  who  should 
be  nominated  at  Chicago,"  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.) 
remarks  that  "not  since  Caesar  declined  the  crown  upon  the 
Lup(?rcal  has  there  been  a  finer  display  of  simple  and  unaffected 
modesty." 
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WiLsos — •■  Come  on — you've  a  perfect  right  to  staud  here!  " 
— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


THE  ARMED  LINER. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Record. 


A    REPUBLICAN    AND    A    DEIMOCRATIC    VIEW   OF   THE    f7-B0AT    ISSUE. 


THE   DISILLUSION   OF   THE   PRIMARY 

WIDE-SPREAD  DISTRUST  of  the  Presidential-primary 
laws  appears  to  be  felt  by  various  editorial  observers, 
some  of  whom  go  so  far  as  to  call  them  "'farcical." 
In  the  Democratic  party  a  primary  is  considered  superfluous, 
while  in  the  Republican  ranks  the  leading  "possibilities"  show  a 
strange  unwillingness  to  let  their  names  appear  on  the  ballots. 
Then,  too,  instead  of  enabling  the  voters  to  select  their  candi- 
dates themselves,  we  are  told,  in  certain  eases  the  statutes 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  "as  if  the  real  intentions  were  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  exercise  of  a  free  choice."  Such  is  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  points  out  that 
in  Minnesota  the  voters  have  "very  much  less  to  say  about 
the  nomination  of  a  President  than  under  the  old  system." 
That  the  new  method  is  "in  great  disrepute  this  year  among 
those  who  regarded  it  as  the  ark  of  our  political  covenant  four 
years  ago,"  is  the  conviction  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
(Rep.),  which  notes  particularly  the  great  change  of  form  it 
takes  in  the  twenty-two  States  legally  requiring  a  primary. 
Thus  Ohio  requires  the  Presidential  candidates  to  file  written 
acceptances,  we  are  informed,  Avhile  Illinois  will  not  permit  any 
candidate  to  decline.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  formerly  favored 
the  Presidential-primary  idea,  has  tried  in  vain  to  withdraw  his 
name  in  the  latter  State,  but  "his  protests  are  to  be  officially 
ignored."  If  we  examine  further  we  find  "a  bewildering  variety 
of  conceptions  of  how  a  candidate  for  President  should  conduct 
his  campaign."  In  the  present  situation  the  Democrats  "com- 
plain of  the  needless  expense,  with  only  one  Presidential  candi- 
date before  them";  and  turning  to  the  Republican  party,  whose 
press  are  more  vitally  concerned  in  the  matter  this  year.  The 
Globe  Democrat  observes: 

"The  men  whom  the  country  esteems  of  Presidential  size  are 
not  submitting  their  candidacies  to  the  primaries.  Most  of  the 
favorite  sons  are  respecting  each  other's  preserves.  IVIr.  Fair- 
banks had  no  opposition  in  Indiana.  No  avowed  candidate  will 
disixite  with  Senator  Sherman  in  Illinois.  Senator  Cummins  is 
to  have  Iowa.  He  and  Senator  La  FoUette  are  reported  to  have 
formed  a  compact  in  each  other's  interest  in  certain  Northern 
States.  .  .  .  While  "over  half  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention will  be  selected  by  ])j-imaries,  nobody  expects  any 
Presidential  candidate  to  make  a  formidable  showing  on  the  first 
ballot.     The  convention  will  choose  the  nominee.     There  may 


be  occasions  when  the  Presidential-primary  laws  are  useful,  but 
they  are  farcical  this  year." 

The  Taeoma  Ledger  (Rep.)  also  claims  that  the  convention 
will  pick  the  nominee  "with  little  regard  to  the  preference  vote 
in  any  State,"  which  is  based  on  a  State  rather  than  a  national 
judgment.  In  the  \iew  of  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.), 
the  "popular  reaction"  against  the  Presidential-preference 
primary  is  "a  significant  sign  of  the  times."  It  reminds  us 
that  Justice  Hughes,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Root  have  all 
refused  to  appear  on  primary  ballots.  Where  the  new  sj-stem, 
so  popular  in  1912,  is  receiving  a  try-out,  there  "the  least 
interest  in  its  operation"  is  shown.  In  instance,  this  journal 
cites  the  Indiana  primaries,  and  tells  us  that: 

"It  was  a  cut-and -dried  affair  in  so  far  as  the  vote  for  President 
went.  Thirty  delegates  were  elected  and  instructed  by  the 
Democrats  for  Wilson,  and  an  equal  number  were  elected  and 
instructed  by  the  Republicans  for  Fairbanks.  There  was  not  the 
semblance  of  a  contest  in  either  party  on  this  score,  and  the 
names  of  Wilson  and  Fairbanks  were  the  candidates  for  President 
appearing  on  the  ballot.  Instead  of  encouraging  a  popular  ex- 
pressioif  of  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  Re- 
publican aspirants  and  eligibles  for  the  Presidency,  the  pref- 
erence primary  operated  in  Indiana  to  suppress  such  a  vote.  We 
know  now  only  that  on  the  first  ballot  the  Indiana  delegation 
at  Chicago  will  cast  a  complimentary  vote  for  Fairbanks,  in  line 
with  a  Hoosier  custom  that  has  almost  become  a  habit  at  na- 
tional conventions.  To  whom  these  thirty  delegates  will  rally  or 
to  whom  they  will  be  delivered  on  the  subsequent  and  deciding 
ballots  probably  not  even  the  delegates  know." 

The  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.)  remarks  that  if  we  are  to  have 
popular  Presidential  primaries,  a  petition  must  be  permitted  "to 
name  any  person  or  persons  whatever."  It  makes  note  then  of 
"the  frantic  efforts  of  men,  who  are  at  least  receptive  candidates 
for  the  IVesidential  nomination,  to  keep  their  names  off  primary 
ballots,"  and  points  out  that — 

"So  many  names  have  been  taken  from  State  primary  ballots 
in  this  way  in  various  States  lia\ing  the  popular  system  that  it 
fails  in  its  purpose  of  letting  the  \oter  know  for  whom  he  is 
voting.  With  no  name  and  no  pledge,  he  is  practically  voting 
for  uninstructed  delegates.  If  (he  purpose  of  permitting  the 
voters  of  the  party  to  vote  for  delegates  pledged  to  specific  can- 
didates is  to  be  accomplished,  nobody  should  have  the  right,  in- 
cluding the  individual  named,  to  i\a\  e  tiie  name  and  pU'dgt> 
omitted  from  the  ballot.  A  list  of  inipledged  delegates  at  a 
popular  primary  would  be  as  uncertain  as  to  what  they  stood 
for  as  the  old  primary  ticket." 
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SOCIALISM'S    STAKE   IN   THE   WAR 

ON  ACCOUXT  OF  THE  WAR  the  Socialist  party  will- poll 
a  vote  of  more  than  1,500,000  at  the  coming  Presidential 
election,  according  to  its  candidate,  Mr.  Allan  Louis 
Benson,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  working  people  in  Europe,  he 
explains  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  World,  are  learning 
that  the  competitive  sj'stem  "creates  an  owning  class,"  and  the 
owning  class,  which  has  the  trade  at  present,  must  struggle  to  keep 
and  extend  it,  while  the  class  which  has  not  the  trade  is  "bent  on 
getting  it,  no  matter  how,"  and  "there  is  the  cause  of  the  war." 

Mr.  Benson's  prediction,  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  shows  at 
least  that  "he  goes  into  the  campaign 
with  the  proper  amount  of  enthusiasm," 
and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
party  may  attract  many  voters  among 
the  antimiUtarists,  on  the  other  hand, 
"many  who  have  heretofore  voted  the 
Socialist  ticket  may  make  an  exception 
this  y£ar  on  account  of  their  belief  in 
thoroughgoing  preparedness."  No  one 
knows  what  effect  the  progress  of  State 
Sociahsm  in  the  various  warring  coun- 
tries may  have  on  the  Socialist  vote  in 
America,  this  journal  thinks,  and  tho 
the  war  "seems  to  have  dealt  a  blow  to 
internationalism  ...  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Sociahsm  has  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  which  it  will  not 
speedily  recover."  Another  factor  in 
the  vote  noted  by  The  Republican  and 
other  dailies  is  the  advantage  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Victor  Debs  possest  in  running  as 
a  labor-leader  as  well  as  a  Socialist,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks 
that  "most  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
railroad  organizer  knew  a  lot  more 
about  Debs  than  they  knew  about 
Socialism."  The  rise  of  the  Debs  vote  is 
recalled  as  follows:  1900,  99,613;  1904, 
391,587;  1908,  420,711;  1912,  913,155. 

Mr.  Benson  is  a  magazine-  and  news- 
paper-man, the  press  inform  us,  and  was  born  in  Plainwell, 
Michigan,  November  6,  1871.  He  has  been  an  editor  on  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Times  and  the  Washington  Times,  and  has 
WTitten  books  and  magazine-articles  on  economic  and  political 
subjects.  His  running  mate  is  Mr.  George  R.  Kirkpatriek, 
author  and  lecturer,  of  Newark,  N.J.  In  the  New  York  World 
interview  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Benson,  surrounded  by  a  family 
"almost  Rooseveltian  in  size,"  says  in  part: 

"My  campaign  will  be  an  effort  to  save  the  United  States  from 
the  fate  of  Europe.  For  forty  years  European  Socialists  have 
been  warning  the  old  countries  that  this  war  of  owning  classes 
would  take  place.      But  their  warnings  went  unheeded 

"I  purpose  in  my  campaign  to  show  what  brought  about 
this  European  War  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  same  forces  are 
now  at  work  here  and  will  inevitably  plunge  this  country  into 
war.  I  do  not  mean  war  this  year,  or  in  ten  years  or  in  twenty. 
I  think  Europe  is  sick  of  fighting,  and  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  has  the  stomach  to  attack  us.  But  if  our  owning  classes 
keep  reaching  out,  as  those  others  did,  we  shall  eventually  be  at 
war  with  some  one. 

"Then  I  purpose  to  argue  that  if  the  people  owned  the  nation's 
industries  (which  is  the  Socialist  platform),  and  if  those  industries 
were  operated  for  use — not  for  profit — there  would  be  no  wars. 
Peoples  themselves  would  never  go  to  war  unless  urged  by 
monarchical  or  industrial  rulers.  There  would  be  nothing  under 
Socialist  rule  but  kindhness  and  a  spirit  of  'help  the  other  fellow.' 

"All  natural  resources,  all  industries,  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  The  Government  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  people — which  it  certainly  is  not  now — and  the  people  there- 


fore would  truly  and  actually  govern  themselves  and  their  work 
and  their  production." 

Editorially  The  World  (Dem.)  takes  issue  with  Mr.  Benson's 
"optimism"  and  argues  that  "such  a  theory  of  the  power 
of  Socialism  is  not  borne  out  by  existing  conditions."  We 
read  then: 

"The  movement  was  so  powerful  in  Germany  and  France 
before  the  present  war  that  some  of  its  enthusiastic  leaders  were 
confident  that  serious  international  conflicts  were  no  longer 
possible.  German  and  Frenc.'h  Socialists  often  fraternized  and 
talked  as  Mr.  Benson  now  talks.     Yet  when  the  caU  to  arms  was 

made  thej-  responded  as  ardently  and 
with  as  little  real  acquaintance  with  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  as  anybody  else. 

"Socialism  does  not  preach  brother- 
hood more  consistently  than  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  has  not  been  engaged  in 
the  work  nearly  so  long.  At  its  best. 
Socialism  is  secular,  with  not  many 
pretensions  to  motives  loftier  than  policy 
and  self-interest.  If  rehgion,  rooted  in 
the  inspiration  and  dogma  of  nineteen 
centuries,  was  unable  to  keep  a  dozen 
so-called  Christian  nations  from  one 
another's  throats,  what  reason  is  there 
to  hope  for  greater  things  from  #  mod- 
ern social  philosophy  as  to  the  ultimate 
aims  of  which  few  of  its  leading  ex- 
pounders are  agreed?" 


THE   FIRST  NOMINEE. 

Allan  L.  Benson  gets  a  start  of  three  months 
over  other  candidates  in  the  Presidential  race 
by  receiving  the  Socialist  nomination  in  March. 


The  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post  sees  in 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Benson  proof 
that  Socialist  sentiment  is  "overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  militarist  position 
taken  by  Charles  Edward  Russell  and 
other  Socialist  leaders  in  a  moment  of 
panic."  Pointing  out  that  Mr.  Benson 
received  a  plurality  of  about  3,000  over 
the  nearer  of  his  two  opponents  in  a  total 
vote  of  32,938,  this  joiirnal  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  ballots  were  cast  by  dues- 
paying  members  of  the  Socialist  party 
as  distinguished  from  the  larger  body 
of  enrolled  Socialists  or  the  stiU  larger 
body  which  cast  its  vote  for  Mr.  Debs 
four  years  ago.  In  1912  the  Socialist 
vote  was  a  Httle  over  900,000.  Mv. 
Benson  has  thus  been  nominated  by 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  voting  strength  of  his  party.  This, 
however,  is  a  normal  condition,  and  does  not  indicate  Socialist 
apathy.  On  the  contrary,  the  total  vote  shows  that  the  Social- 
ist party  has  spoken  out  very  decisively  on  the  question  of 
prej)aredness,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  severe  dis- 
sensions in  the  Socialist  ranks." 

The  referendum  vote  by  which  the  candidate  was  chosen. 
says  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  is  the  first  ever  polled  for  the 
nomination  of  national  candidates  either  in  the  Socialist  party 
or  any  other.  The  method  is  this :  Nominations  are  made  and 
opportunity  afforded  those  who  wish  to  decline.  Ballots  bearing 
the  remaining  names  are  sent  to  the  entire  membership  and 
returns  received  by  locals,  then  by  State  headquarters,  and 
finally  by  the  National  Office.  The  platform  this  journal 
epitomizes  as  "War  on  War,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  membership  of  our  party  has  spoken.  It  is  not  a 
spineless  pacifism.  It  is  not  peace  at  any  j)rice.  It  if:  a  strong, 
virile,  vigorous  fight,  a  fight  on  the  things  that  have  made  of 
this  beautiful  world  a  shambles  and  a  house  of  the  dead  and  of 
mourning.  It  is  a  fight  for  the  l)etter  day.  And  a  hundred 
thousand  Socialist  party  members,  a  million  convinced  Socialists. 
ten  thousand  agitators  and  workers  and  stump-speakers  and 
soldiers  in  the  revolution  echo  and  reecho  the  cry: 

"Three  cheers  for  Benson  and  Kirkpatrick!    On  with 

THE   war   on   war! 

"Down  with  capitalism  and  all  its  accursed  products! 
"Long  live  international  socialism  and  the  solidarity 
OF  the  workers!" 
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JUDGE   GARY'S   INDICTMENT 

A'^IIERLOCK- HOLMES  PROBLEM  is  suggested  to 
some  observers  in  the  indictment  of  Judge  E.  H.  Oary, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
half  a  dozen  steel  companies,  as  the  consequence  of  the  East 
Youngstown  (O.)  strike -riots  in  January.  The  New  York 
World  refers  to  the  action  of  the  Mahoning  County  grand  jury 
as  "The  East  Yoimgstown  Mystery,"  and  other  critics  question 
whether  it  does  not  exemplify  a  "class-use  of  indictments." 
Judge  Gary  himself  is  reported  in  the  press  as  calling  the  in- 
dictment "an  outrage — a  travesty."  The  charge  is  violation  of 
a  State  antitrust  act,  The  World  notes,  and  conspiracy  to  keep 
wages  down.  Wages  were  low,  and  "doubtless  other  factories 
did  follow  the  Steel  Trust  in  fixing  them."  Moreover,  living 
conditions  were  "shocking,"  but  the  grand  jury  was  "consider- 
ing the  death  of  four  persons  and  the  destruction  of  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  in  one  of  the  strangest  riots  of  all 
industriaUsm."  Lives  were  lost  and  property  destroyed,  this 
journal  recalls,  "not  about  the  mills,  but  in  the  business-center 
of  the  town,  and  what  the  Steel  Trust  had  to  do  with  burning 
Monahan's  butcher-shop  on  Main  Street  has  ever  since  puzzled 
the  l9ea].  and  visiting  psychologists."  Conceding  that  the 
grand  jury  presumably  acted  on  evidence.  The  World  observes 
that  it  "  shirked  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  problem,"  for 
what  the  whole  country  would  like  to  know  is,  "how  did  steel- 
strikers  or  any  one  else  expect  to  benefit  by  burning  non-com- 
batant grocery-stores  and  meat-markets?" 

The  St.  Louis  Star  calls  attention  to  the  simultaneous  in- 
dictment of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  "for  graft,"  and  "con- 
demnation of  the  mayor  and  chief  of  poUce  for  inefficiency 
during  the  riots,"  and  remarks  that  it  "suggests  a  local  fight." 
This  serves  to  weaken  the  matter  of  the  other  indictments,  which 
would  be  "taken  more  seriously  if  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
part  of  an  assault  upon  the  city  administration."  If  the  in- 
dictment is  only  "a  local  play  to  the  galleries,"  this  journal 
adds,  it  will  mean  little,  but  if  it  is  "well  founded  in  law  and 
facts,  and  the  prosecution  is  active,  it  might  mean  considerable." 


The  reason  that  Judge  Gary  is  indicted  individually,  County 
Prosecutor  A.  M.  Henderson  explains  in  a  press-interview,  is 
that  "the  evidence  laid  before  the  grand  jury  tends  to  show 
that  he  is  the  dictator  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States."  And  he  is  the  sole  steel  magnate  indicted,  we 
read  further,  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  grand  jury  to  rely 
on  information  furnished  by  officials  of  other  companies.  The 
Sociahst  New  York  Call  speaks  of  the  "mysterious  doings  at 
Youngstown,"  wonders  why  the  grand  jury  found  "  such  an 
indictment,"  and  tells  us  that — 

"When  the  affair  took  place,  reports  persistently  stated  that 
the  local  stockholders  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany were  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  the  company 
should  be  merged  with  other  auxiharies  of  the  Steel  Trust,  fear- 
ing, no  doubt,  for  their  investments  and  profits.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  the  merger,  combined  with  the  fact  that  in  the  rioting 
a  large  part  of  the  business-section  of  the  city  was  burned  down, 
with  a  loss  of  over  a  million  doUars,  the  inactivity  of  the  mayor 
and  council — censured  by  the  grand  jury — all  these  things 
combined  seem  to  indicate  that  the  indictment  is  in  reahty  part 
of  a  trust  versus  antitrust  fight,  and  that  the  grand  jury, 
representing  the  smaller  local  capitalist-interests,  mustered  up 
sufficient  courage  to  attack  their  would-be  absorbers  with  the 
power  of  the  law 

"It  will  be  best  to  defer  judgment  until  we  see  how  this  thing 
works  out.  It  win,  no  doubt,  be  an  interesting  conflict  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  but  we  should  certainly  like  better  evidence  that  it 
is  being  conducted  in  any  way  in  the  interests  of  the  workers, 
even  incidentally." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  notes  a  parallel  between  the  East  Youngs- 
town indictment  and  that  of  the  Trinidad  County,  Colorado, 
strikers.  In  each  case  the  indictment-power  is  used  by  a  class- 
interest — "for  capital  in  Colorado,  for  labor  in  Ohio";  and  this 
jom-nal  adds: 

"Our  advice  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  to  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  in  a  labor-controversy,  is  to  provoke  no 
violence,  to  do  no  violence,  and  to  refrain  from  attempts  to  use 
the  indictment-power  frivolously  against  the  opposition.  Grand 
juries  should  not  be  the  pawns  of  employers;  neither  should  they 
be  the  pawns  of  labor-unions.  Ex-parte  indictments  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  for  spite,  are  gravely  pernicious." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Congressman  Page  is  turning  over  a  new  leaf. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Calling  out  sixteen-year-old  boys  lends  a  new  meaning  to  "infantry." 
— Columbia  State. 

At  least,  we  have  Villa  to  thank  for  his  promotion  of  the  preparedness- 
campaign. — New  York  Tribune. 

For  a  pacifist  Secretary  of  "War  Mr.  Baker  is  certainly  starting  out  with 
the  time  of  his  life. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  Germans  can  hardly  hope  to  gain  on  the  Meuse  what  they  have 
just  lost  on  the  Potomac. — Boston  Transcript. 

Perhaps  Villa  is  only  philanthropically  anxious  to  teach  the  new  Secre- 
tary something  about  war. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  more  "Wisconsin  ideas"  we  hoar 
about,  the  surer  we  are  that  State  should 
sue  somebody  for  slander. — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Krupp  firm  subscribing  $10,000,000  to 
the  fourth  German  war-loan  does  not 
share  our  national  prejudice  against  re- 
bates.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Let  it  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Brandeis  have  not — as 
yet — charged  him  with  starting  the 
European  War. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

Of  course,  all  these  hyphenates  who 
say  Germany  is  such  a  groat  place  to  live 
in  will  hurry  back  when  peace  comes  and 
help  pay  the  Kaiser's  war-taxes. — Phiift- 
delphia  North  American.. 

If  it  be  true,  as  charged  in  the  Com- 
mons, that  only  ono  shell  out  of  seven 
made  in  the  United  States  explodes.  Groat 
Britain  may  join  Germany  in  demanding 
an  embargo. — New  York  Telegraph. 


VON  BERNSTORFF  again  submits  GERMANY'S  REVISED  ANSWER 

TO  SECRETARY  LANSING.     —Piaschko  iu  the  Louisvillo  rimes. 


When  Congress  showed  its  hand,  Wilson  showed  his  fist. — Columbia 
State. 

Warning  to  the  Kaiser:     The  American  Ship  of  State  also  is  armed. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Mr.  Bryan  never  carries  his  theory  of  non-resistance  into  Democratic 
politics. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

If   Germany   must  torpedo   armed   ships,   there  are  plenty  of  enemy 
dreadnoughts  to  practise  on. — Columbia  State. 

Evidently  the  original  scrap  of  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  "obey" 
clause  of  the  marriage-contract. —  Washington  Post. 

If  every  Congressman  had  been  naturahzed  ho  would  at  least  have 

road  the   .-Xmerican  Constitution. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Nobody  would  begrudge  some  Con- 
gressmen all  the  nlileage  they  want,  if  it 
wore  not  for  the  return-trip. — Springfield 
Republican. 

Whether  or  not  Carranza  cares  for 
I)ootry  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  he  would  just  dote  on  a  Villa- 
knoll.— AVu-  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  two  machine  gims  at  Columbus 
both  stalled  after  a  few  shots,  and  there 
wore  not  enough  rifles  for  the  men,  thus 
establishing  the  ideal  pacifist  conditions. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  is  the  first  tune  we  can  recall 
when  it-  would  have  lHM?n  safe  for  Portu- 
gal to  undortako  to  whip  Gorniany.  .\us- 
tiia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Tink  all  at  ono 
time. — Indianapolis  Star. 

"I  SHOULD  hate  to  see  the  ITnitod 
States  go  to  war  over  a  question  of  law." 
says  Professor  Hydo.  intoniational-law 
export.  But  how  about  a  little  matter 
of  lawlessness? — Chicago  Herald. 
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PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE  SEEN  FROM  JAPAN  AND  MANILA 


T 


»HE  ADOPTION  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Bill 
by  our  Senate  seems  to  have  been  received  by  some 
Japanese  editors  with  mingled  curiosity  and  interest, 
while  not  a  few  are  evidently  perplexed.  Incidentally,  they 
complain  that  every  time  a  Philippine  biU  is  diseust  at  Wash- 
ington, Japan  is  sure  to  be  dragged  into  controversy  and  roundly 
abused  bj'  both  parties. 

The  Jiji-Shimpo,  an  influential  financial  journal  in  Tokyo, 
has  grave  doubts  whether  the  independence  of  the  Philippines 
at  this  moment  will  be  beneficial  to  the  natives.  It  refers  with 
approval  to  the  statement  of  ex-President  Taft  made  before  the 
Philippine  Committee  of  the  House  when  the  Jones  Bill  was 
being  diseust  at  the  last  session  of  Congress: 

"Whether  the  islands  should  be  given  independence  or  should 
continue  to  be  ruled  from  Washington  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  United  States,  and  by  her  alone,  but  we  can  not  but  feel 
apprehensive  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  independence." 

The  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  is  not  a  little  puzzled  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  want  to  let  the  Philippines  go  at  a  moment  when 
it  is  anxious  to  build  up  a  greater  army  and  navy.  Heretofore 
our  advocates  of  larger  armament,  the  journal  believes,  have 
based  their  arguments  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  our 
interests  in  the  Far  East  which  have  been  growing  steadily 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  Why,  then,  should 
the  Wilson  Administration  launch  a  stupendous  armament- 
program  when  it  is  getting  ready  to  retire  from  the  Far  East? 
This  situation  the  editor  thus  explains: 

"The  great  war  in  Europe  must  have  convinced  American 
publicists  that  America's  greatest  danger  lies,  after  aU,  in  the 
Atlantic  rather  than  in  the  Pacific." 


independence  to  the  islands.  While  the  Independence  Bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  seems  to  provide  a  fair  guarantj-  for 
Philippine  autonomy,  our  Government,  the  Asahi  thinks,  will 
continue  its  occupation  of  naval  bases  and  wiU  retain  the  right 
to  control  the  foreign  relations  of  the  islands,  thus  establishing 
a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  country. 

In  the  islands  themselves  the  bill  is  received  with  some  qualms, 
and  the  "Japanese  menace"  seems  to  be  an  article  of  faith:  this 
we  gather  from  a  study  of  the  Manila  Philippines  Free  Press, 
which  says: 

"Within  a  short  time,  as  things  are  going  now,  there  will  be 
enacted  or  recorded  a  new  version  of  the  old  Biblical  narrative 
of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  with  the  Philippines  in  the  role  of  Jonah 
and  Japan  in  the  place  of  the  whale. 

"For  the  American  Ship  of  State  is  passing  through  stormy 
seas  these  days — days  when  '  Safety  First '  is  the  national  slogan 
— and  apparently  it  is  thought  advisable  to  lighten  ship  as  much 
as  possible.  So,  the  Philippines  being,  to  use  President  Wilson's 
words,  a  'burden'  and  an  'embarrassment'  at  this  particular 
juncture,  and  full  of  menace  and  dire  possibilities  for  the  future, 
they  are  going  to  be  cast  overboard.  And  what  happened  to 
Jonah  is  seemingly  destined  to  happen  to  the  Philippines,  except 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  whale,  there  will  be  no  subsequent  dis- 
gorging. However,  nobody  has  yet  blamed  the  whale;  nor 
should  anybody  much  blame  Japan.  For,  after  all,  the  first 
craving  in  the  animal  world — and  man  is  still  mostly  animal — 
is  hunger.     And  Japan  is  land-hungry. 

"There  is  no  use  trying  to  scare  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
and  The  Free  Press  has  always  deprecated  holding  up  the  Japanese 
bogie  to  try  to  frighten  the  Filipino  people  into  the  sheltering 
arms  of  Uncle  Sam.  Especially  now,  also,  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  events,  would  such  an  effort  be  foolish.  Equally  foolish, 
however,  would  it  be  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  logic 
of  geography,  of  natural  law,  and  of  present  developments  seems 
to  point  inexorably  to  Japan  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  destiny 
of  these  islands,  be  it  ten,  or  twenty,  or  even  fifty  years  hence." 


The  Osaka  Asahi  doubts  if  America  intends  to  grant  real  After  giving  us  its  views  in  some  detail.  The  Free  Press  goes 


THROWING  .TONAH  TO  THE   WHALE. 


— Philippines  Free  Press  (Manila). 
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on  to  summarize  the  Aiews  of  othei"  Manila  papers,  botli  Spanisli 
and  English,  and  says: 

'"The  amendments  to  the  Jones  Bill — with  their  promise  of 
independence  within  foin*  years — naturally  have  constituted  the 
chief  subject  of  the  week's  editorial  comment.  Scanning  sucli 
comment,  the  exidtation  and  the  rejoicing  which  might  well  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  at  least  from  the  Filipino 
press,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  joj'ful  note  is  occasionally  struck,  the  in  modified  tone. 
What  may  be  called  the  dominant  note,  however,  is  one  of  satis- 
faction, mingled  with  appreciation.  There  is  also  much  assev- 
.eration  of  the  unquenchable  desire  of  the  P'ilipino  people  for 
independence,  and,  for  those  w^ho  might  look  for  some  sign  of 
apprehension,  there  is  an  insis- 
tence on  the  readiness  of  the 
people  to  accept  independence  at 
all  risks  and  all  costs. 

■  In  the  tlrree  American  dailies 
the  dominant  note  is  one  of  re- 
gret at  the  uncertainty  which 
must  prevail  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent 
Government.  Thus  The  Daily 
Bulletin  said  that  rather  than 
four  years  of  suspense  a  fLxt  date 
would  be  much  preferable;  while 
7" he  Cablenews  American  even 
questioned  the  advantage  of 
the  Clarke  amendment  o^"er  the 
original  preamble  of  the  Jones 
Bill.  The  Bulletin  also  took  the 
view  that  if  the  other  Powers 
should  refuse  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  recognize  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  islands,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  would  be  placed 
in  rather  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, and  it  believed  'Xo  pledge 
by  the  Powers,  no  independence,' 
brought  us  right  back  to  the 
.same  unsettled  condition  as  ex- 
ists at  present. 

"In  its  independence  editorial 
The  Times  said  the  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  amendments 
were  the  uneasiness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  to  for- 
eign complications,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  desire  of  the  Filipino  ® 
people  for  independence.    It  was 

as  tho  the  American  people  said:  'We  have  been  deafened  by 
demands  for  "freedom"  these  many  years.  Even  with  the  case 
of  Belgium  before  them,  the  representatives  of  the  Filipinos 
have  loudly  continued  their  campaign.  Well,  they  know  what 
they  want — in  Heaven's  name  let  them  have  it!'  In  con- 
clusion. The  Times  said  it  was  time  to  remind  the  American 
community  that  when  independence  came  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  cooperate  with  the  Filipino  people." 

While  the  English  press  in  Manila  represent  local  American 
opinion  rather  than  the  views  of  native  Filipinos,  we  find  a 
substantial  accord  between  the  two  elements  of  the  population 
when  we  read  the  newspapers  published  in  Spanish  and  the 
"Japanese  menace"  still  looms  up: 

"Turning  to  the  editorials  of  the  Filipino  press,  we  find  El 
Ideal  saying  that  the  United  States  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  that  those  nations  that  wish  to  live  in  peace 
must  get  rid  of  those  territories  which  may  cause  provocation; 
La  Vanfjnardia  praising  the  Democratic  party  for  its  courage 
in  facing  the  situation  and  recognizing  in  the  islands  a  possible 
cause  of  complications  with  Japan,  and  so  a  menace,  and  ex- 
claiming tliat  the  ancient  arms  of  the  old  spirit  of  retentionism 
were  falling  into  disuse  on  account  of  their  very  inconsistency, 
and  in  another  editorial  expressing  tlie  belief'  that  the  Powers 
would  join  with  the  United  States  in  guaranteeing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  islands;  Consoliilacion  Nacional  carping  a  little  at  the 
Nationalists  arrogating  to  then*.^lves  the  glory  for  gaining 
independence,  and  in  another  editorial  expressing  appreciation 
of  Speaker  Osmena's  nobly  felicitating  a  representative  of  the 
paper  on  the  common  triunij)h  in  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
which  Consolidacidn  always  had  i)reached  and  defended;  and 
La  Denwcraciu  calling  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  banner." 


N' 


RUTHLESS    f7-B0AT   WAR 

O  COMPROJVIISE  with  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  submarine-warfare,  is  the  slogan  of  the 
German  press;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  words  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  that  Germany  intends  to  wage  "ruthless 
L'-boat  war"  against  her  enemies,  whatever  the  attitude  of  tlie 
United  States  may  be.  The  belligerent  tone  of  the  press, 
however,  is  somewhat  discounted  by  facts,  for  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  since  March  1,  upon  wliich  date  the  new  submarine- 
campaign  was  inaugurated,  the  dispatches  have  not  brcii™'.; 
word  of  any  startling  increase  in  the  number  of  boats  sun!;  by 

the  undersea-craft,  and  the  new" 
campaign  has  not,  as  yet.  de- 
veloped any  dramatic  incident 
comparable  wdth  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania,  altho,  of  course, 
one  may  possibly  occur  while  this 
page  is  in  press. 

However  tliis  may  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  German 
people — as  represented  by  their 
press  —  believe  that  a  renewed 
submarine  -  activity  is  \-itaUy 
necessary,  and  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  their 
stand  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ethics  and  international  law. 
The  semiofficial  Kolnische  Zeit- 
ung  expresses  the  prevailing  \'iew 
admirably  when  it  saj's: 

"The  latest  news  will  be 
greeted  by  the  German  nation 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  It  dis- 
sipates all  fears  that  the  Ger- 
man Go^'ernment  and  that  of  our 
allies  might  be  induced  to  drop 
the  sharp  weapon  of  submarine- 
warfare,  which  has  caused  havoc 
among  our  enemies  in  the  past, 
and  carries  bright  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
has  notified  the  American  public, 
mth  gra\'ity  and  decisiveness,  for 
which  the  German  peoi)le  are  grateful  to  him,  tliat  Germany  does 
not  consider  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  as  illegal,  and  can  not, 
therefore,  condemn  to  death  her  whole  submarine-warfare;  that 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  breach  with  the  United  States,  Germany 
will  not  disavow  the  deeds  which  our  heroes  in  the  little  f'-boats 
have  accomplished  at  the  most  extreme  pei'il  to  then*  lives  and 
with  unexam])led  courage.  The  latest  news  from  America 
suggests  that  even  now  President  Wilson  does  not  wish  to  let 
matters  go  to  extremes,  and  in  the  payment  of  a  ])roper  indemnity 
sees  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  whole  regret- 
table conflict  to  enable  him  to  face  his  electors  and  annihilate 
the  criticism  of  his  opponents." 

The  Frafikfurter  Zeitung,  which  recently  warned  Wilhelm- 
strasse  of  the  perils  of  a  breach  with  the  United  States,  has 
changed  its  mind  and  now  advocates  renewed  submarine-warfare 
despite  any  opposition: 

"Henceforth  all  armed  enemy  ships  are  to  be  tn>ated  as  war- 
sliips  and  attacked.  The  legality  of  our  standpoint  is  unassail- 
able. An  enemy  vessel  is  enemy  territory.  If  one  mounts 
guns  in  a  church,  it  is  subject  (o  attack  by  our  shells.  If  one 
shoots  at  us  with  these  guns,  our  right  becomes  a  duty.  As 
to  whether  one  may  avail  himself  of  a  right  or  fulfil  a  duty — 
wMiether  it  is  good  and  useful  to  act  as  one  has  a  right  to  act — 
this  is  a  question  which  in  war  admits  of  no  dubious  answer. 
In  war,  politico-strategic  opportunism,  which  is  hidden  from 
the  general  gaze,  is  the  only  decisive  factor. 

"The  German  Government  decides  to  make  use  of  its  rigl  t. 
Armed  ships  of  the  enemy  are  war-ships  and  can  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  The  position  has  therefore  become  clearer.  Tl.e 
decision  of  the  German  CJovernmenl  will  obliterate  fears  expre-'t 


THE   GREAT   A.MEIUCAN   PUPPET-SHOW. 
The  German  Punch  •'settles  the  Lusitania  question." 

— ©  Mec/yendorfer  Bldller  (Munich). 
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here  and  there  that  out  of  weak  regard  for  American  suscepti- 
bilities we  might  be  cajoled  by  diplomacy  into  sacrificing  our 
whole  submarine-warfare.  Within  what  dimensions  we  shall 
continue  to  wage  ['-boat  warfare  is  plainly  seen  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's declaration." 

Maximilian  Harden  in  a  long  article  in  his  Berlin  Zukunft, 
which  after  some  months  of  suppression  has  now  reappeared, 
advocates  complete  indifference  to  the  \-iews  of  neutrals,  es- 
pecially of  the  United  States.     He  argues: 

"If  the  dispute  with  the  United  States  can  be  covered  over 
with  any  respectable  formula,  there  need  be  no  splitting  of 
hairs.  .  .  .  But  if  Great  Britain  is  yearning  for  proof  that  we 
can  not  wound  her  in  the  heart  with  submarines  and  aircraft, 
and  if  she  ^\all  not  discuss  peace  until  this  has  been  demon- 
strated, then  the  United  States  must  reconcile  herself  to  the 
con\actions  that  no  further  hesitation  will  cripple  our  sub- 
marine-war, and  that  no  stars  or  no  stripes  wiU  protect  a  ship 
in  the  war-zone.  .  .  .  We  are  not  tired  and  not  afraid;  months 
of  war  have  not  paled  our  resolution.  A  worthy  and  moderate 
peace  would  be  welcome,  but  the  enfeebling  of  Germany's 
power  to  strike — never!" 


GERMAN  FAVOR  FOR  YUAN'S  CROWN 

THE  REAL  RULER  of  China,  the  Petrograd  Novoije 
Vremya  tells  us,  is  the  German  Ambassador  at  Peking, 
Dr.  von  Hintze,  to  whom  the  President  of  the  Celestial 
Republic  or  the  Emperor  of  Flowery  Land — no  one  seems  to 
know  at  the  moment  what  Yuan's  title  really  is — turns  for 
advice  and  direction  upon  every  move  that  is  made.  Petrograd 
may  not  be  just  now  the  best  place  in[the  world  to  learn  the  inten- 
tions of  Berlin,  but  this,  at  least,  is  the  story  told  by  the  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  leading  organ  in  Petrograd,  and  his  views 
are  not  mthout  a  certain  interest.     He  writes 

"Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  avowals  or  denials  of  Yuan 
Shi  Kai.  His  course  of  action  has  long  been  decided,  and  nothing 
will  turn  him  from  the  end  he  has  in  view — the   Imperial  crown. 

"It  is  no  longer  any  secret  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  wth  the 
support  and  complicity  of  the  five  largest  provinces  in  Cliina 


beliind  him,  is  convinced  that  he  can  successfully  inaugurate 
a  new  Imperial  dynasty,  despite  the  revolution  hi  Yunnan. 
This  conviction  is  assured  by  the  stand  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador in  Peking  by  whose  influence  the  present  President  of 
the  (^elestial  Republic,  an  ardent  {)artizan  of  Germany,  has  long 
been  dominated.  As  far  back  as  last  December,  Dr.  von  Hintze 
notified  Yuan  of  the  official  consent  of  Germany  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Monarchy  in  China,  and  that  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  would  cooperate  to  this  end,  but  only  in  case  the 
crown  were  given  to  Yuan  Shi  Kai. 

"The  concurrence  of  Germany  has  already  been  exhibited  in 
a  number  of  important  acts.  It  is  Germany  that  has  inundated 
the  southern  Chinese  provinces  A\"ith  millions  of  monarchical 
circulars  published  in  various  dialects,  which  were  prepared  by 
and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Legation  in  Pekin. 
The  ignorance  of  the  masses  enclosed  within  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  is  cleverly  exploited  by  Austro-German  agents  in  the 
circulars  they  are  distributing." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Novoye  Vremya  claims  to  have 
secured  copies  of  these  circulars  and  gives  us  extracts  from  two 
of  them.  From  the  first  we  gain  exclusive  information  which 
now  appears  in  an  American  paper  for  the  first  time.     It  runs: 

"Peace  has  been  concluded  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  the  latter  has  abandoned  to  Germany  all  her  possessions  in 
the  Far  East  and  also  her  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Owing  to  these  acquisitions,  the  powerful  war-fleet  of  Germany 
wall  crush  the  naval  power  of  treacherous  Japan,  and  her  marine 
— both  naval  and  mercantile — Avill  be  presented  to  China  as  a 
personal  gift  from  the  Emperor  William  II.  But,  in  order  that 
this  may  be  happily  realized  by  the  Chinese  people,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  put  to  flight  the  enemies  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  and  to  ac- 
cept the  win  of  Heaven,  which  insists  upon  crowning  as  Emperor 
the  President  of  the  Celestial  Republic." 

The  second  circular  is  slightly  more  theological  in  tone:  the 
people  are  warned  of  the  serious  consequences  that  follow 
opposition  to  heavenly  commands,  and  speedy  punishment  is 
threatened : 

"If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Republic  do  not  con- 
tribute with  all  their  power  to  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  ascent  of  Yuan  Slii  Kai  to  the  Imperial  throne,  then 
they  will  soon  see  China  devastated  by  storms,  hurricanes,  fires, 


v\ 


AND  SPOT  CASH,  A.S  WKLL! 

UxcLE  Sam — "  Rost  in  peace  !  I  have  CDine  to  terms  witfi  your 
murderer  and  secured  an  admission  tliat  his  erime  was  'not  justifiable.' 
Consider  your  murder  avenged  I  "  — Dailu  Star  (Montreal). 


THE  EASY  DVPE. 

\'().\  TiHi'iTZ    (to  Tenderfoot  Wilson) — ••  My  dear  hoy.  how    i-cry  un- 
fortunate !      Belter  luck  ne.xt  time  !  " 

— London  Opinion. 

BRITISH    IDEAS   ON   OUR   SUBMARIXE-DIFFICULTIES. 
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THE    KAISER  IN  CONQUERED  SERVIA. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  Pield-jNIarslial   von   Alackensen,  after  a  review 

of  Bulgarian  troops  at  Nish.      The  Kaiser  is      1 

talking  to  the  Bulgarian  Commander-in-Chief,  wliile  King  Ferdinand  is  seen  with  Marshal  von  Mackensen  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 

and  floods  similar  to  those  which  recently  overwhelmed  the 
province  of  Shanghai,  where  15,000  people  perished  and  4,000,000 
are  now  without  food  or  shelter." 

That  the  recognition  of  Yuan  as  Emperor  is  assured  by  the 
Central  Powers  is  hinted  by  the  Shanghai  National  Review,  an 
English  organ,  which,  in  a  far  less  sensational  article,  states  that 
Japan  is  opposed  to  the  change  merely  on  account  of  Yuan's 
personality : 

"The  Monarchy  is  decided  upon,  and,  except  in  the  dispatches 
and  in  the  purblind  eyes  of  the  foreign  Powers,  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is 
Emperor.  All  that  is  really  necessary  now  to  put  the  seal  on 
the  change  is  his  formal  enthronement  and  the  recognition  of 
the  foreign  Powers.  Three  foreign  Powers,  it  is  practically 
certain,  will  recognize  the  new  order  of  things  the  moment  it 
is  officially  notified  to  them.  Several  others  will  follow  suit 
almost  at  once.  The  Powers  that  are  hanging  back  are  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy.  Japan  has  set  her 
face  against  a  monarchy  with  Yuan  Shi  Kai  as  monarch,  tho 
for  two  years  and  a  half  every  official  and  semiofficial  publicist 
in  Japan  was  urging  this  country  to  go  back  to  a  monarchy  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Japan's  objection  is  to  the  man, 
not  to  the  principle  at  stake,  and  not  to  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions that  would  enable  her  to  profit  by  fishing  in  troubled 
waters." 


WHAT   BULGARIA   FIGHTS   FOR 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  ALLIES  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  masses  of  the  Bulgarian  people  would  realize  the 
ungrateful  role  they  are  playing  in  fighting  against 
their  liberator,  Russia,  and  that  this  realization  would  produce 
a  revolt  against  King  F'erdinand  and  his  policy,  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  This  we  learn  from  a  singularly  penetrating 
summary  of  the  situation  published  in  the  Paris  Temps  from 
the  pen  of  a  neutral  correspondent  in  Sofia.  While  every 
Bulgarian  peasant — before  this  war — looked  up  to  Russia  as  the 
leader  of  the  Slav  race,  this  feeling,  we  are  told,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  prevent  the  Bulgarian  people  from  following 
their  leaders  into  a  war  against  their  two  Slavic  neighbors, 
Russia  and  Servia.     The  Temps  correspondent  writes: 

"This  passive  obedience  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Bulgarian  peasantry  in  general  did  not  realize 
why  they  were  called  to  arms  ai.Kl  against  whom  they  were 
going  to  march.  Consequently,  especially  at  the  beginning,  the 
qiiestion  as  to  whether  they  were  fighting  for  or  against  Russia 
was  never  even  raised.  In  the  seciond  place,  the  Bulgarian 
peasant,  both  by  nature  and  education,  is  ever  ready  to  bow  down 
before  and  obey  authority.     The  period  of  the  Turkish  domina- 


tion was  too  long  and  that  of  national  independence  too  short 
for  the  Bulgarian  people  to  realize  fully  the  extent  of  then- 
liberty,  much  less  to  make  a  stand  against  their  authorities." 

This  passive  acceptance  of  the  decisions  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  his  ministers  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  has  been 
paralleled  by  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Temps,  naturally  pro-Entente  in  his 
sympathies,  is  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Premier  Radoslavoff,  for  he  writes: 

"What  provokes  the  greatest  surprize  is  the  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  parties.  Before 
the  war  they  called  themselves  the  adversaries  of  the  Radoslavoff 
Government;  they  never  tired  of  speaking  and  writing  against 
German  imperialism  and  swore  to  be  faithful  friends  of  the 
Entente.  Immediately  war  was  declared  they  hastened  to  unite 
with  the  Government  in  proclaiming  the  ' Sacred  Union.'  From 
that  moment  Messrs.  Guechof,  Malinof,  Sacesof,  and  company 
have  done  nothing  but  cooperate  each  in  his  own  way.  Mr. 
Guechof  organizes  the  Red  Cross,  and  in  his  newspaper,  the 
Mir,  emphatically  declares  that  this  war  is  not  a  war  of  Teuton- 
ism  against  Slavism.  ...  As  leader  of  the  Bulgarian  Democrats, 
Mr.  Malinof  goes  further  than  Mr.  Guechof  and  urges  the 
Government  to  go  on  'until  the  military  force  of  the  Entente 
is  completely  broken.'  His  newspaper,  Preporelz,  declares  that 
Bulgaria  will  not  make  peace  until  she  has  obtained  the  guaranty 
that  she  shall  keep  everything  she  has  now  conquered." 

The  real  objective  of  Bulgaria  in  this  war  is  disclosed,  the 
Temps  correspondent  tells  us,  by  the  views  of  the  Preporelz. 
Says  the  correspondent: 

"Any  one  who  has  followed,  however  little,  the  latest  events 
in  Bulgaria  knows  perfectly  well  that  many  of  the  political 
catch-phrases  are  contrary  to  the  truth  and  that  the  latest  of 
them — 'the  delivery  of  the  region  torn  from  Bulgaria' — in 
reality  hides  the  desire  to  impose  a  Bulgarian  hegemony  in  the 
Balkans." 

Well-informed  opinion  in  Sofia,  we  are  told,  while  a  little  un- 
easy, is  sure  that  Bulgaria  will  come  to  no  harm: 

"King  Ferdinand  and  his  Government,  despite  the  military 
successes  achieved,  are  not  certain  of  their  final  victory.  They 
have  thought  it  well  to  be  prudent  and  to  leave  open  a  way  to 
retreat.  These  tactics  are  supported  above  all  by  the  loaders 
of  the  opposition,  for  there  are  in  Bulgaria  to-day  some  who 
think  that  in  case  the  present  attempt  at  cooperation  with  the 
Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  should  not  succeed,  a  return 
to  Russia  and  her  allies  would  still  be  possible.  They  count  a 
good  deal  on  the  Slav()i)liil  tendencies  of  Russia  and  the  sympathy 
shown  by  certain  Kntente  statesmen  toward  Bulgaria  prior  to 
her  entrance  into  the  war." 


TO   AVOID    BREEDING   DEFECTIVES 

SENTIMENT  HOSTILE  to  the  preventable  production 
of  defective  children  appears  to  be  growing.  Even  where 
there  is  objection  to  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
by  restrictive  legislation  it  is  recognized  as  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  favor  the  marriage  of  defective  with  defective,  as  our  system 
of  educating  them  in  groups  has  hitherto  tended  to  do.  Statis- 
tics show  beyond  doubt,  for  instance,  that  two  congenitally 
deaf  parents  are  more  apt  to  have  deaf  children  than  one  deaf 
parent  and  one  normal  one.  Why,  then,  should  we  insist  on 
educating  the  deaf  in  institutions  by  themselves  where  they  will 
be  practically  certain  to  mate  with  deaf  partners?  The  same 
appUes  equaUj'  to  other  forms  of  defectiveness.  In  his  book  on 
"Being  Well  Born,"  Prof.  Michael  F.  Guyer,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  some  pertinent  paragraphs  on  this  subject. 
Our  quotations  are  from  an  abstract  in  The  Voltn  Review  (Wash- 
ington, March).     Saj's  Professor  Guyer: 

"In  certain  abnormal  states  there  is  danger  of  confusing 
similar  conditions  which  msiy  have  two  entirely  different  sources 
of  origin.  Deafness,  for  example,  may  be  strictly  inborn  as  the 
outcome  of  a  germinal  variation,  or  it  may  result  from  extraneous 
influences,  such  as  accidents,  infective  diseases,  x  -lected  tonsils, 
and  the  like.  The  former  is  inheritable,  the  la,  not.  Bell, 
in  1906,  in  a  special  census-report  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, showed  that  deaf -mutism  is  markedly  hereditary, 
particularly  where  deaf-mutes  intermarry,  as  they  are  prone 
to  do.  Fay's  extensive  studies  on  'Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in 
America'  also  demonstrate  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  con- 
genital forms  of  deafness.  Cut  off  as  such  individuals  are  from 
communication  with  normal  people,  the  association  of  the  two 
sexes  in  special  schools  and  institutions  is,  of  course,  highly 
conducive  to  such  marriages.  .  .  .  Two  deaf-mutes  should  not 
have  children,  and  yet  such  marriages  are  occurring  every  day. 
Even  if  two  persons  marrj^  from  families  which  tend  to  become 
hard  of  hearing,  the  evidence  indicates  that  their  children  are 
likely  also  to  develop  this  partial  deafness  as  they  grow  older, 
altho  it  seems  safe  for  a  person  of  such  tendency  to  marry  into 
a  family  without  it 

"Education  of  the  public  in  the  principles  of  eugenics  is  the 
method  calculated  to  be  of  more  far-reaching  service  than  any 
other,  in  the  negative  as  well  as  in  the  positive  phases  of  eugenics. 
Education  is  necessary  before  we  can  have  effective  restrictive 
measures  for  the  mentally  incompetent  established  and  enforced, 
and  it  is  also  a  prerequisite  to  intelligent  procedure  on  the 
part  of  normal  individuals  in  considering  their  own  fitness 
for  marriage. 

"Of  greatest  importance  in  preventing  undesirable  marriages, 
as  far  as  people  of  normal  intelligence  are  concerned,  will  be  the 
sentiment  of  disapproval  which  will  arise  on  the  part  of  society 
itself  when  it  becomes  really  convinced  that  certain  marriages 
are  inimical  to  social  welfare.  Public  opinion  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  potent  influences  in  marital  affairs,  simply  because 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the  community  means  social 
ostracism." 

That  social  disapproval  can  become  a  real  factor  in  preventing 
marriage  is  evinced.  Professor  Guyer  reminds  us,  by  the  barriers 
to  marriage  based  on  race,  religious  sect,  or  social  status.  Even 
in  democracies  one  is  looked  down  on  who  marries  "  beneath  "  his 
or  her  social  set.  This  sentiment  of  tabu,  so  readily  and 
often  so  senselessly  cultivated,  will  inevitably  be  extended  in  the 
direction  indicated  above  when  there  is  wide-spread  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  human  heredity.  To  the  establishment  of  a 
disapproval  which  is  the  product  of  its  own  sentiments  rather 
than  to  legislative  enactments,  society  must  look  for  the  greatest 
furtherance  of  the  eugenic  program.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Necessary  as  legal  restraint  is  in  certain  eases,  it  must 
ob\aously  be  restricted  to  only  the  most  glaring  d(>f(>cts.  More- 
over, legislation  can  not  run  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 


•'It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  even  thoughtful  individuals  to  the  application  of  methods 
which  savor  in  any  way  of  restraint.  An  objection  not  infre- 
quently urged  by  such  persons  against  the  application  of  certain 
eugenic  principles  is  that  they  demand  an  unwarranted  cur- 
tailment of  personal  liberty 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  send  the  pick  of  our  stalwart  healthy 
manhood  to  war  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  when  an  affront  is  offered  to  an  abstraction  which 
we  term  our  national  honor,  and,  siiblimely  unconscious  of  the 
irony  of  it  all,  we  tlu-ow  ourselves  into  a  well-nigh  hysterical 
frenzy  of  protest  when  it  is  proposed  to  stop  the  breeding  of 
defectives  by  infringing  to  a  certain  extent  on  their  personal 
liberties. 

"Society  has  already  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  certain 
indi\'iduals,  and  yet  we  hear  little  complaint  about  loss  of 
personal  liberty  in  such  cases.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
the  man  who  would  steal  a  purse  or  a  horse,  is  it  not  stiU  more 
urgent  to  restrain  one  who  would  poison  the  blood  of  a  whole 
family,  or  even  of  an  entire  stock  for  generations?  Surely  there 
can  be  but  one  answer:  society  owes  it  to  itself  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation  to  enforce  the  restraint  of  persons  infected 
with  certain  types  of  disease  and  of  individuals  possessing  highly 
undesirable  inheritable  traits,  so  that  perpetuation  of  such 
defects  is  impossible. 

"One  of  the  most  crying  needs  of  the  present  is  the  awakening 
and  educating  of  women  to  the  significance  of  the  known  facts. 
For  they  are  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferers,  and,  once  informed, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  safety  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  wiU  see 
the  necessity  of  demanding  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  the  part  of 
their  prospective  mates.  Furthermore,  in  the  last  analysis 
woman  is  the  decisive  factor,  in  race-betterment,  for  it  is  she 
who  says  the  final  yea  or  nay  which  decides  marriage,  and  thus 
determines  in  large  measure  the  qualities  which  wiU  be  possest 
by  her  children.  Above  all,  young  women  must  come  to  realize 
that  the  fast  or  dissipated  young  man,  no  matter  how  interestingly 
or  romantically  he  may  be  depicted  by  the  writer  of  fiction, 
is  in  reality  unsound  physically,  and  is  an  actual  and  serious 
danger  to  his  future  wife  and  children." 


A   NATIONAL   LEPER-HOSPITAL 

1EPERS  are  not  numerous  in  the  United  States,  but  our 
horror  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  inversely  proportional 
-*  to  our  experience  and  knowledge  of  it;  and  when  a  case 
does  turn  up,  the  spectacle  of  otherwise  sane  conynunities 
hunting  the  poor  patient  through  the  woods  and  driving  him 
across  the  line  into  the  next  county  is  not  one  to  which  we  can 
point  with  pride.  Only  three  States  have  leper-hospitals,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  that  the  national  Government  shall  step  in 
and  do  something.  Says  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  March  4): 

"A  bill  is  at  present  pending  before  Congress  providing  for 
an  appropriation  of  $250,(X)0  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
maintenance,  and  salaries  of  a  national  leprosery,  and  for  the 
study  of  leprosy  and  its  prevention.  It  has  passed  the  lower 
House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  National  Quarantine.  Physicians,  sanitarians, 
and  pubUc-health  workers  especially  interested  in  this  subject 
have  appeared  before  this  committee  and  recommended  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  leper  has  alwa3's  been  a  source  of 
distress  to  his  fellow  man,  and  his  care  a  vexatious  problem. 
In  the  United  States  the  question  has  been  especially  difficult, 
owing  to  the  fa(!t  tliat  only  three  States  possess  permanent 
leproseries.  In  practically  all  new  cases  that  have  appeared 
in  this  country  during  the  past  few  yi^ars,  the  patients  con- 
tracted tlie  disease  outside  of  the  United  States.  Altho  the 
manm^r  of  propagation  of  the  disease  is  not  fully  understood, 
it  is  known  to  l)e  contagious,  and  the  prevention  must  be  realized 
chiefly  through  isolation.  While  our  laxness  in  regard  to  vital 
and  morbidity  statistics  makes  it  impossible  to  say  definitely 
how  many  cas(^s  there  ar(\  it  has  bec^n  estinuited  that  there  are 
between  <S(M)  and  1,(K)()  cases  at  present  in  the  United  States,  and 
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THE   "AMERICAN   WHITE   ANT,"  OR  TERMITE,   A   DESTRUCTIVE   PEST   DIFFICULT  TO  ERADICATE. 

u 

From  left  to  right  are  shown  the  termite  'king,"  the  'queen,"  the  termite  "soldiers,"  and  the  mature  workers  of  the  tribe. 


that  the  number  is  increasing.  When  patients  suffering  from 
leprosy  are  discovered  they  are  sensationally  discust  by  the 
newspapers,  and  treated  rather  as  criminals  than  as  unoffending 
unfortunates  whose  existence  is  thenceforth  to  be  marked  by 
hysterical  fear  on  the  part  of  the  populace  and  an  almost  inhuman 
persecution  by  unsympathetic  and  uninformed  public  officials. 
The  leper  chooses  rather  to  spend  his  time  in  continual  flight 
than  to  remain  long  in  any  one  place  where  he  will  be  subject  to 
unremitting  indignities." 


LOCATING  GUNS  BY  SEISMOGRAPH 

GUX-FIRE  affects  the  landscape  much  Hke  an  earth- 
quake, say  dispatches  from  Verdun;  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing to  learn  that  the  guns  are  being  located  by 
earthquake-detectors.  An  eminent  Austrian  authority  on  the 
art  of  interpreting  the  tracings  made  by  the  seismograph  when 
recording  terrestrial  tremors  announces  that  this  instrument, 
Avhen  sufficiently  sensitive,  may  be  used  to  tell  not  only  the 
position  of  hostile  artillery,  but  the  caliber  of  the  guns.  Pro- 
fessor Belar  is  director  of  the  seismologie  observatory  at 
Laybach,  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  regions  of  Europe  most 
frequently  subject  to  seismic  disturbance,  and  is  the  author 
of  many  memoirs  upon  this  subject.  He  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  earth-tremors  occasioned  by  thunder 
or  human  activities,  such  as  blasting,  etc.  According  to  an 
account  in  the  Tidens  Tegn,  of  Christiania,  Professor  Belar 
has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  during  the  last  ten 
5'ears  with  very  sensitive  instruments  in  order  to  obtain  and 
classify  diagrams  of  artificial  movements  of  the  ground.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  pursuing  his  researches  was  furnished 
the  Austrian  professor  by  the  engagement  between  Italian 
and  Austrian  troops  several  months  ago  at  Isonzo,  some  80 
kilometers  from  Laybach.  The  tremors  induced  by  the  heavy 
cannonade  were  duly  registered  by  his  delicate  apparatus,  and 
a  study  of  the  diagrams  led  him  to  propose  the  employment 
of  the  seismograph  to  detect  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  since 
he  was  able  to  distinguish  in  these  the  difference  between  the 
shocks  produ<'(Hl  by  the  fall  of  projectik^s  and  those  caused  by 
the  recoil  of  the  guns.  Moreover,  the  form  of  the  tracings  re- 
vealed to  the  practised  eye  the  number  as  well  as  the  cahber 
of  the  latter.  He  suggests  builfling  movable  seismographic 
stations  10  to  12  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  trenches  and  con- 
nected with  them  by  telephone,  so  that  train<Hl  obs(n-v(>rs  can 
transmit  information  to  the  commanding  officer. 


AMERICAN   WHITE   ANTS 

THE  "WHITE  ANT,"  or  termite,  which  is  not  an  ant 
at  ,  except  colloquially,  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
restricted  to  the  tropi<!s.  This  is  by  no  means  true. 
There  are  at  least  three  species  of  this  injurious  insect  in  the 
United  States,  chiefly  in  the  South,  and  only  one  of  them  w^as 
imported.  They  are  capable  of  seriously  damaging  the  wood- 
work as  well  as  the  contents  of  buildings  and  other  structures 
of  wood,  and  occasionally  the  roots  of  living  trees  and  various 
growing  crops.  Their  subterranean  habits,  insidious  method 
of  attack,  and  often  countless  numbers  make  the  termites  very 
difficult  to  destroJ^  Always  coming  up  through  underground 
galleries,  they  work  under  cover,  avoiding  exposure  to  the  light, 
so  that  the  damage  is  often  hidden  until  beyond  repair.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  (No.  333,  Washington,  February  16)  describing  these 
pests,  the  damage  they  do,  and  methods  of  prevention.  The 
writer  is  Thomas  E.  Snyder,  assistant  in  forest  entomology. 
Says  Mr.  Snyder,  in  substance: 

"In  North  America  termites  do  not  construct  large  permanent 
nests  of  earth  or  momids  above  groinid,  as  in  the  tropics.  They 
make  the  nests  in  the  wood  of  dead  trees,  decaying  logs,  or 
stumps  in  the  forest;  or  in  the  foundation-timbers  of  buildings, 
fences,  or  other  structures  of  wood  in  contact  with  the  ground; 
or  in  a  labyrinth  of  underground  passages  in  the  earth,  usually 
underneath  wood  or  other  vegetation.  These  nests  are  not  as 
permanent  as  the  mound-nests,  since  the  species  have  wandering- 
hal)its,  and  there  are  seasonal  changes  in  the  colony-life.  These 
species  of  termites  are  essentially  wood-destroyers;  their  ex- 
cavations usually  follow  the  grain  in  solid  wood.  A  protective 
outer  shell  of  wood  is  always  left  intact  by  these  blind,  soft- 
bodied  insects. 

"  Termites  infest  buildings  by  means  of  tunnels  through 
the  groimd  to  and  up  througli  the  foundation-limbers,  or,  in 
(!ase  of  foundations  of  stone  or  other  impenetrable  nuiterial, 
cover  their  pathway  by  means  of  '.sheds'  constructed  of  earth 
and  excrement  ovt^r  the  surface  to  the  woodwork.  Termites 
sometimes  inhabit  and  (Milarge  the  biuTows  of  various  other 
wood-lioring  insects. 

"Tlie  center  of  activity  in  termite-colonies  changes  with  the 
s<>asons,  due  to  varying  iuH>ds  as  to  conditions  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  A  single  colony  may  be  sjiread  over  an  extensive 
area,  and  it  is  of)(»n  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  a  colony. 
Average  colonies  probably  contain  several  thousand  individuals. 
In  old,  l()ng-estabhsh(Hl  termite-colonies  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals runs  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  Young,  recently 
established,  or  incipient  colonies  are  snuvll  and  the  incn^ase  in 
numbers  is  slow. 
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"While  termites  damage  a  great  variety  of  wooden  struetm-es, 
stored  books,  documents,  paper,  and  other  material,  as  well  as 
oecasionalh-  injuring  or  killing  living  trees,  shrubs,  and  growing 
crops,  the  principal  and  most  serious  damage  is  to  foundation- 
timbers  and  the  woodwork  of  buildings  occupied  bj^  man  and 
the  contents  or  material  stored  therein.  Similar  damage  to 
other  construction  -  timber  in 
contact  with  the  ground  is 
considerable  in  the  Southern 
States.  Apparently,  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  these  insects 
attack  living  trees  and  shrubs, 
growing  crops,  or  other  vegeta- 
tion, and  then  only  because  the 
land  has  been  recently  cleared 
and  there  is  much  decaying 
wood  or  humus  in  the  soil;  or, 
according  to  C.  L.  Marlatt,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomologj^  in 
the  case  of  corn  in  the  pi'airie- 
region  of  Kansas,  because  the 
insects  are  present  in  enormous 
numbers  and  have  been  breed- 
ing in  the  heavily  sodded  soil, 
where  they  feed  on  the  roots 
of  the  vegetation.  Sometimes 
this  injurj^  to  gi-owing  corn  is 
due  also  to  the  method  of  plow- 
ing-under  old  stubble." 

Some  of  the  recorded 
"stunts"  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  this  redoubtable  in- 
sect in  our  own  country  are 
boring  through  several  feet  of 
mortar  in  the  walls  of  the  Illi- 
nois Capitol  at  Springfield; 
damaging  timber  bridges  in 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio;  de- 
stroying badly  creosoted  wood- 
pavement  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  putting  coffins  out  of  commission  in 
cemeteries;  eating  a  passage  through  a  whole  bolt  of  ticking  in 
St.  Louis;  ruining  stacks  of  books,  paper,  or  documents  in  many 
places;  damaging  the  bandages  in  a  hospital;  making  sacks  of 
flour,  rice,  and  peanuts  inedible,  and  injuring  shade-trees  by 
gnawing  at  the  roots.  Besides  the  crop-damages  alluded  to 
above,  depredations  on  cotton,  cane,  rice,  garden-vegetables, 
potatoes,  nuts,  vines,  and  nursery-stock  have  been  reported. 
In  greenhouses,  they  are  considered  a  pest  by  florists.  As  far 
north  as  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  they  recently  killed  two  hundred 


geraniums  bj'  timneling  the  inside  of  the  stems.     Among  means 
of  defense,  Mr.  Snyder  puts  "complete  dryness"  first.     He  says: 

"Books  and  valuable  documents,  etc.,  should  not  be  packed 
away  in  unv'entilated  chambers  whe*re  they  may  become  moist 
and  moldy,  as  tlicy  are  then  particularh'  -subject  to  attack  by 

white  ants,  which  are  verj-  like- 
ly to  be  present  in  old  build- 
ings, even  tho  their  work  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  bring 
them  into  special  notice. 

"Certain  species  of  woods 
are  highly  resistant  to  termite- 
attack,  due  to  the  presence  of 
oils,  alkaloids,  gums,  or  resins 
as  well  as  to  hardness  anel 
other  factors. 

"California  redwood  has 
been  used  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Philiiv 
pines  and  has  never  been 
known  to  be  injured  by  white 
ants.  Its  use  in  Manila  is 
veiy  general,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  cabinets,  filing- 
cases,  etc.,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  prote^ct  valuable  papers  from 
these  insects.  Redwood  is  not 
resistant  against  termite-attack 
in  contact  with  the  groimd  in 
California: 

"Another  resistant  North- 
American  cabinet-wood  is  black 
walnut;  of  the  tropical  species, 
teak,  mahogany,  anel  'peroba' 
are  resistant  woods. 

"As  to  timber  to  be  set  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  E. 
Gerry  gives  data  on  the  dura- 
bility of  native  hardwoods;  of 
the  conifers,  incense  -  cedar, 
Eastern  reel  cedar  or  juniper.  Western  red  cedar,  and  Southern 
balel  cypress  are  resistant. 

"In  case  of  greenhouses  iron  frames  and  concrete- work  should, 
wherever  possible,  replace  woodwork,  and  woodwork  shoulel  be 
impregnateel  with  bichloriel  of  mercury.  Wood  impregnated 
v\ith  tliis  preservative  can  be  painted  after  treatment. 

"In  some  cases  thorough  and  repeated  drenching  of  infested 
timbers,  where  accessible,  with  kerosene-oil  may  afford  tem- 
porary rehef  and  kill  some  of  the  white  ants. 

"Poles,  mine-props,  railroad-ties,  posts,  construction-timber, 
anel  other  wood  in  contact  with  the  grounei  should  be  treated 
Avith  chemical  preservatives." 


THE   TERMITE   HAS   HAD   A    I'KKCBPTIBLK    EFFECT  OX   AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
We  fitid  liim  lierc  dininj;  impartially  on  railroad-stati.stics,  Washington  Xa\y-Var(l  plans,  and  a  tonic  from  an  Arkansas  library 
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SOLDIERS  WARNED  AGAINST   ALCOHOL 

THE  FRENCH  SOLDIER  has  been  specifically  wanunl 
against  alcohol  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris, 
which  has  drawn  xip  an  appeal  to  the  Army  and  is  cir- 
culating it  by  means  of  leaflets.  The  following  translation  was 
made  for  The  Bntish  Medical  Journal  (London,  February  12), 
from  which  we  quote  it: 

"Soldiers — Beware  of  Alcohol 

"Those  who,  hke  you,  are  exposed  to  exhausting  labor,  to 
perilous  enterprises,  and  to  strong  emotions,  are  ever  inclined  to 
look  to  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  and  a  comforter,  and  to  seek  for 
it  in  the  tavern  as  a  dis- 


MEDICINE-CLOSETS,   GOOD   AND   BAD 


A' 


IN  EMERGENCIES! 

First  Send  for  the  Doctor!  Phone  No._ 


Tlien  try  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach.  TWs  can  n.suallv  be  accomplished 
by  tickling  the  back  of  the  throat  with  the  end  of  the  finger  or  a  feather,  or  by  the 
administering  of  emetics. 

EMETICS 

Alum — One  tablespoonful  dissolved  in  half-pint  (tumbler)  of  tepid  water. 
Ipecac — ^Two  tabiespoonfuls  of  sirup  of  ipecac. 
Mustard — One  tablespoonful  mixed  in  half-i)int  water. 
Salt — Two  tabiespoonfuls  in  half-pint  water. 

ANTIDOTES  FOR   POISONS 


traction  from  the  mo- 
notony of  cantonment 
and  garrison  life. 

"It  is,  therefore,  well 
that  you  shoidd  know 
what  use  you  maj'  make 
of  alcohol  without  im- 
pairing your  health. 

"  Certain  errorsabout 
alcohol  are  ^\^de-spread. 

"1.  It  is  said  to  give 
strength.  This  is  not 
exact.  The  truth  is,  it 
gives  a  false  spiu-t  of 
short  dm-ation,  but  a 
grave  diminution  of 
strength  never  fails  to 
follow  this  excitement. 
Thus  alcohol  takes  away 
more  strength  than  it 
gives. 

"2.  It  is  also  said 
that  alcohol  gives 
warmth.  This  is  true 
for  a  few  minutes,  but 
the  feeling  of  warmth 
which  spreads  over  the 
limbs  after  a  nip  of 
brandy  is  delusive  and 
is  soon  followed  by  a 
lessening  of  warmth 
and  strength.  Men 
who  take  nips  are  far 
more  subject  to  chills 
and  to  diseases  to  which 
men  at  the  front  are 
hable. 

"3.  It  is  fm-ther  as- 
serted that  in  the  form 
of  a  'pick-me-up'  alco- 
hol stimulates  the  appetite.  This  is  quite  wrong.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  produce  any  man  whose  appetite  had  ever  been 
really  stimulated  by  a  'pick-me-up.'  These  aperitifs,  habitually 
taken,  lead  mthout  fail  to  disease  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
mind. 

"4.  Lastly,  it  is  maintained  that  alcohol  taken  during  meals, 
as  wine,  "beer,  or  cider,  aids  digestion.  An  important  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  'distilled'  liquors  hke  brandy  and 
'fermented'  liquors  such  as  wine,  cider,  and  beer.  Alcohol 
is  altogether  noxious.  The  pelit  verre  after  meals  sliould  only 
be  taken  on  rare  occasions.  Fermented  liquors,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  drunk  subject  to  two  conditions.  They  must  be 
consumed  in  great  moderation,  which,  as  regards  wne,  should 
never  exceed  one  liter  (a  pint  and  tlu-ee-quarters)  in  twentj^-four 
hoiirs,  and  only  at  meals." 

The  preamble  and  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  appeal  were 
adopted,  we  are  told,  without  discussion,  but  the  fourth  para- 
graph, in  which  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  distilled  and 
fermented  beverages,  was  diseust  at  some  length.  As  originally 
proposed,  the  paragraph  contained  after  "aids  digestion" 
the  words  "This  is  true,"  which' were  afterward  struck  out. 
The  original  draft  did  not  contain  the  words  in  the  second  part 
of  this  paragraph  as  to  the  petit  rcrrc  after  meals,  and  originally 
stated  that  fermented  beverages  might  be  useful. 


Carbolic  Acid 

Empty  the  stomach  and  give  olive-oil, 
one-quarter  of  a  pint  in  one  pint  of 
water,  or  give  milk  or  wliite  of  egg  in 
water. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Sulfuric  Acid  (Oil  of  Vitriol) 

Do  not  give  emetics  for  any  of  these  three 
poisons.  Give  wliiting.  chalk,  plaster 
scraped  from  the  walls,  washing-soda, 
or  soap  and  water.  Follow  with  milk 
and  eggs,  olive-oil,  or  tliick  gruel. 

Prussic  Acid 

Give  an  emetic  at  once.  When  stomach 
is  emptied  follow  with  milk  or  olive- 
oil  or  wliite  of  egg. 

Tartar  Emetic 

Give  large  quantities  of  warm  water 
to  provoke  vomiting.  Give  strong  tea. 
When  vomiting  ceases  give  wliite  of  egg 
in  milk  or  water. 

Corrosive       Sublimate        (Bichlorid       of 
Mercury) 

Give  large  quantities  of  milk  before 
giving  emetics.  After  this  has  been 
given  empty  the  stomach  thorouglily. 


Illuminating-Gas 

Get  patient  into  fresh,  pure  air. 
open  all  windows. 


Throw 


Ammonia 

Caustic  Potash 

Caustic  Soda 

Do  not  give  emetics.  Give  vinegar 
in  water  or  lemon-juice.  Follow  with 
oUve-oil,  quarter-pint  in  pint  of  water, 
or  white  of  egg. 

Arsenic    (Fowler's    Solution,    Rough    on 
Rats,  Paris  Green) 

Prompt  emetic  should  be  given.  If 
there  be  any  medicine  at  hand  contain- 
ing iron,  this  can  be  given.  Follow  with 
milk  and  eggs,  olive-oil,  or  barley-water. 


Toadstools,  Tobacco 

Produce  vomiting, 
coffee  or  brandy. 


Follow  with  strong 


CUT   THIS  OUT   AND  PASTE   ON  THE    DOOR   OF  YOUR  MEDICINE-CABINET. 


CLOSET  where  curative  apparatus  is  kept  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  health  and  cleanliness,  irradiating  the  house- 
hold. On  the  contrary,  it  is  really  "a  thing  of  which 
few  families  are  proud,"  to  use  the  discouraging  words  of  John  L. 
Boyd,  in  The  Forecast  (Philadelphia,  March).  Disorder,  he 
says,  is  usually  its  chief  characteristic,  dissatisfaction  results 
from  a  resort  to  it,  and  "danger  is  often  rampant  on  its  shelves." 
Its  contents  include  germ-laden  tooth-brushes;  odds  and  ends 
of  prescriptions,  in  bottles  that  belong  in  the  ash-can;  old  tins 
that  "may  come  in  handy  some  day";  possibly  rusty  razor- 
blades.     Everybody  uses  this  closet,  and  no  one  is  responsible 

for  its  order — there  is 
"general  apathy"  re- 
garding its  condition. 
The  mere  fact  of  its 
connection  with  family 
therapeutics  is  possibly 
regarded  as  a  protec- 
tion from  what  would 
otherwise  be  classed  as 
insanitary.  Writes  Mr. 
Boyd: 

"The  first  requisite 
in  any  well-regulated 
bathroom  is  that  each 
member  of  the  family 
have  his  own  cabinet, 
which,  if  he  desired,  he 
could  keep  under  lock 
and  key.  While  this, 
no  doubt,  would  be  re- 
pidsive  to  many  fami- 
hes,  as  it  would  suggest 
selfishness,  it  would,  at 
least,  make  each  indi- 
vidual responsible  for 
his  own  belongings  and 
force  the  stingy-  mem- 
bers to  provide  their 
own  necessities. 

"If  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, and  it  seldom  is, 
then  each  member  of 
the  family  should  have 
ample  shelf -space  for 
his  very  own.  In  addi- 
tion, every  member  of 
the  family  should  be 
taught  to  feel  that  it  is 
not  honorable  or  safe,  or  even  decent,  to  use  bathroom-articles 
that  belong  to  another.  Nowadays,  the  tooth-brush  is  about 
the  only  article  that  retains  its  pristine  individuality  tlu-oughout 
its  hfe,  and  avo  betide  even  this  useful  contrivance  if  it  is  not 
plainly  marked,  or  if  it  is  not  of  some  distinctive  color  or  shape. 
"Now  we  come  to  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  contained 
in  the  well-regulated  medicine-cabinet.  As  regards  toilet- 
articles,  these  should  always  be  kept  in  the  individual  spaces 
allotted  to  the  members  of  the  family.  Each  one  should  have 
his  own  toilet-powder,  his  own  soap,  his  own  razor  and  sliaving 
tackle  if  he  is  a  man,  his  own  tootl>-powder  or  paste,  his  own 
cold-cream  or  vaseline,  his  own  toilet-water  or  perfume,  his  own 
atomizer,  or  any  other  article  Avhich  his  fancy  may  dictate. 

"On  the  shelf  containing  the  articles  of  general  use  there 
should  be  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  bottle  of  a  reliable  and  harm- 
less antiseptic,  and  various  medicinal  agents  for  use  in  case  of 
emergencies. 

"This  collection  of  medicines  should  be  very  carefully  selected, 
and  while  it  is  impo.ssible  for  these  tilings  to  take  the  place  of 
a  physician,  a  number  of  simple  remedies  are  always  useful  and 
often  serve  to  Avard  off  serious  illness,  if  a  little  specific  Icnowledge 
and  common  sense  are  used." 

First  on  INIr.  Boyd's  list  come  the  disinfectants — pefoxid  of 
hydrogen,  for  delicate  tissues;  boric  acid,  for  the  eyes;  and 
iodin,  for  parts  that  can  stand  it.  Then  there  are  absorbent- 
cotton,  sterilized  gauze  for  bandages,  and  adhesi\e  plaster.     11 « 


Ptomain  Poisoning 

Ciive  an  emetic.  Purge  with  castor-oil. 
Strong  coffee  or  brandy. 

Opium 

Laudanum 

Morphin 

Paregoric 

"  Soothing  S.VTUP  " 

Keep  patient  warm  and  awake  until 
arrival  of  doctor.  Under  no  circum- 
stances must  he  be  allowed  to  relax 
into  a  stupor.  Shout  at  him,  slap  lus 
chest  with  wet  towels,  walk  him  about 
with  support  on  each  side. 
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bars  laxatives,  which  he  would  leave  to  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, also  headache-pills  and  powders,  many  of  which  are  danger- 
ous. Such  poisonous  substances  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
include  should  be  plairdy  labeled  POISON,  and  preferably 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  Plans  for  calling  attention  to  poisons, 
such  as  were  enumerated  recently  in  these  columns,  are  given 
in  detail,  but  Mr.  Boyd  thinks  lock  and  key  are  the  best  safe- 
guards.    He  goes  on: 

"Whatever  precaution  is  taken,  a  well-lighted  batlu*oom 
would  be  an  additional 
safeguard.  In  these  daj's 
of  electric  lights  and  self- 
lighting  gas-lights,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  one  go- 
ing into  a  bathroom  in 
the  still  watches  of  the 
night  and  fumbling  about 
for  medicine.  An  electric 
pocket-lamp  is  an  admir- 
able thing  in  homes  where 
there  is  neither  electricity 
nor  gas,  and  matches,  of 
the  safety  variety,  should 
always  be  within  reach  in 
the  bedroom  where  light 
can  not  be  secured  by  the 
touching  of  a  button. 

"A  very  helpful  and 
valuable  thing  to  have  in 
the  bathroom-cabinet  is  a 
small  book  telhng  one  what 
to  do  in  cases  of  accidents 
or  poisonings  —  that  is, 
what  to  do  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  doctor.  A 
chart  showing  the  various 
antidotes  for  poisons 
should  be  pasted  upon 
the  inside  of  the  door  of 
the  cabinet,  and  when  one 
piu"chases  a  poison  care 
should  be  taken  that  an 
antidote  for  that  particu- 
lar poison  is  on  hand. 

"The  most  efficacious 
and  the  safest  article  to 
use  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency is  the  telephone,  and  in  homes  where  there  are  children, 
the  doctor's  phone  number,  or  those  of  a  number  of  near-by 
doctors,  should  always  be  posted  over  the  telephone  for  instant 
use.  After  the  doctor  is  on  his  way,  the  book  upon  first  aid 
can  be  consulted  and  its  suggestions  acted  upon.  But  first 
call  the  doctor! 

"That  truly  is  Safety  First." 


iron-bactj:ria 

VARIETIES  of  higher  bacteria  which  flourish  in  water 
that  is  impregnated  with  iron,  and  which  seem  to  be 
fond  of  that  metal,  are  described  by  Dr.  David  Ellis 
in  a  contribution  to  Science  Progress.  Our  quotations  are  from 
a  review  in  The  Lancet  (London,  February  5).  These  bacteria 
coUect  iron  from  the  water  and  store  it  up  in  their  tissues,  and  it 
is  thought  that  they  may  have  played  an  important  part  in 
building   up   iron-bearing   rocks   in    prehistoric   geologic   ages. 


Cuuilt'^i   m1      Till'  Popular  Si-ieiii-f  Monthly,"  New  York. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  DEVICE   FOR  HANDLING   EGGS 


ON  THE    FLY.' 


Parcel-post  eggs  are  the  latest  thing  in  progressive  henneries,  and  this  device  receives  them  from  and  delivers 

them  on  board  passing  trains  without  breakage. 


CATCHING  EGGS  "ON  THE  FLY"— Eggs  may  now  be 
delivered  from  a  station-platform  and  caught  with  ease  and 
safety  by  the  mail-ear  of  a  fast-speeding  express-train,  by 
means  of  an  automatic  mail-exchange  system  recently  adopted 
by  a  large  Western  railroad.  The  illustrations  above  give  an 
idea  of  how  it  is  done,  and  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  March)  describes  the  mechanism  as  follows: 

"This  device  works  with  great  speed.  When  the  train  nears 
a  station  a  lever  on  the  truck  of  the  mail-car  is  operated  by  a 
track-trip,  thus  setting  in  Aiotion  the  system  of  cams  which 
perform  the  functions  of  discharging  and  receiving  the  mail  from 
the  station.  A  set  of  arms  moves  out  from  the  side  of  the  car, 
and,  as  the  train  passes,  the  suspended  pouches  of  mail  are  caught 
by  the  arms  and  drawn  into  the  car.  Another  cam,  deriving 
its  power  from  the  car-axle,  picks  up  the  mail-pouches  which 
are  to  be  delivered  at  the  station,  and  deposits  them  in  a  chute, 
where  they  slide  into  a  trough  on  the  station-platform.  This 
chute  extends  down  until  it  nt^arly  touches  the  platform,  and 
the  pouches  fall  but  a  few  inches.  They  slide  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  trough  until  their  fall  is  broken.  As  soon  as  the 
train  has  passed  the  station,  the  apparatus  is  automatically 
drawn  inside  the  car  and  the  doors  are  locked." 


As  the  organisms  grow  and  multiply,  their  mucilaginous  outer 
membranes  become  impregnated  with  a  brown  oxid  of  iron. 
Under  the  microscope  the  red  deposit  which  forms  the  bed  of 
ferruginous  springs  will  generally  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small,  hollow  tubes.  These  are  the  sheaths  built  up  by 
the  organisms  during  their  lifetime,  left  as  memorials  of  their 
activities.     The  reviewer  goes  on: 

"The  paper  is  full  of  interest  as  to  the  life-history  of  this 
group  of  organisms,  but  the  section  which  from  the  hygienist's 
point  of  view  claims  more  attention  is  that  dealing  with  those 
iron-collecting  organisms  which  appear  and  multiply  sometimes 
in  water-supplies  and  are  the  cause  of  a  considerable  nuisance. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these  organisms  possess 
any  pathological  significance.  No  poisonous  excretions  are  lib- 
erated as  a  result  of  their  growth,  yet,  as  Dr.  Ellis  points  out,  they 
seriously  inconvenience  the  engineer  and  give  anxiety  to  others 
who  are  concerned  to  see  their  water-reservoirs  assume  a  sinister 
tint.  When  a  certain  (at  present  unknown)  sum  total  of  con- 
ditions holds,  these  org.^nisms  multiply  at  an  extraordinary  rate, 
and  the  water  in  a  very  short  time  takes  on  a  disquieting  rusty- 
red  color.  It  would  appear  that  these  sudden  rapid  multiplica- 
tions never  last  long  because  the  organisms  themselves  j^robably 
make  the  water  unfit  for  their  continued  existence.  One  of 
the  best  examples  quoted  by  Dr.  Ellis  occurred  at  Chelten- 
ham in  1896,  when  the  water  supplied  to  the  town  became  red, 
turbid,  and  developed  an  ofTensive  odor.  Within  a  fortnight 
the  filters  had  become  clogged.  This  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued for  about  six  weeks,  after  which  the  water  once  more 
began  to  assume  its  normal  appearance.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  this  rapid  growth  of  the  iron-organism  had  any 
pathological  significance.  .  .  .  The  same  inconvenience  has 
occurred  in  London,  Berlin,  Lille,  Rotterdam,  and  elsewhere." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


HINDU  MUSIC  NEXT 


IT  HAS  XOT  BEEN  VERY  HARD  for  extreme  Westerners 
like  oiu'selves  to  accept  the  music  and  rhythms  of  the  Rus- 
sians who  come  to  us  from  the  borderland  of  the  East. 
But  when  the  music  of  the  extreme  East  arrives,  as  it  is  said  to 
be  immediately  imminent  in  the  tour  of  Mme.  Ratan  Deve, 
singer  of  the  songs  of  India,,  we  shall  be  put  to  a  severe  test  of 


SINGER  OF  THE   SONGS  OF  INDIA. 

INIme.  Ratan  Deve.  who  sings,  squatting  Indian  fashion,  and 
accompanies  herself  on  the  tamhoura. 


appreciation.  The  average  Oriental  does  not  appreciate  our 
music,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  average  Westerner  does 
not  appreciate  Oriental  music.  Oriental  music  reaches  our  ears, 
but  not  our  hearts.  It  is  "too  monotonous,"  "too  quaint," 
"too  illusive,"  "too  funny  for  anything,"  we  exclaim  when  we 
listen  to  it.  But  it  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times,  however,  that 
systematic  attempts  are  being  made  in  the  West  to  study 
Oriental,  especially  Hindu,  music.  There  are,  no  doubt,  funda- 
mental differences  between  Oriental  and  Occidental  music. 
Hindu  music  is  declared  by  experts  to  be  of  a  "finer  texture  than 
our  own,  and  this  makes  it  hard  for  our  untrained  ears  to  detect 
any  beauty  in  it."  But  they  warn  us  against  doubting  that  the 
Hindus  have  brought  music  to  a  scientific  perfection,  even  tho 
they  have  very  little  of  written  itiusic.  Experts  further  claim 
that  "a  regular  system  of  notation  had  been  worked  out  in 
India  before  the  age  of  Panini  (350  B.C.).  This  notation  passed 
,froni  the  Brahmans  tlirough  the  Persians  to  Arabia,  and  was 


thence  introduced  into  European  music  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  .  .  .  The  Hindu  divides 
the  octaves  into  twenty-two  subtones  instead  of  the  twelve 
tones  and  semitones  of  the  European  scale." 

The  distinction  made  by  the  Indian  poet  Tagore  is  given  in 
Basanta  Koomar  Roy's  " Rabindranath  Tagore:  The  Man  and 
His  Poetry": 

"I  hold  that  the  provinces  of  Western  and  Eastern  music  are 
distinctly  separate.  They  do  not  lead  through  the  same  gates 
into  the  same  chambers  of  the  heart.  European  music  is,  as 
it  were,  strangely  entwined  with  the  actualities  of  life,  so  it  be- 
comes easy  to  connect  the  air  of  a  song  with  the  multiform 
experiences  of  life.  An  attempt  to  do  the  same  with  our  music 
would  be  fatuous  and  the  result  most  unwelcome.  .  .  .  Our 
music  differs  from  the  European  in  being  a  single  strain  of 
melody,  not  the  harmony  of  various  voices  and  instruments. 
Also  we  have  numerous  scales,  and  the  melodies  written  in  each 
scale  are  appropriate  to  a  certain  range  of  emotions.  For 
example,  certain  airs  are  always  sung  in  the  morning,  others  at 
twilight,  others  at  night;  so  that  their  strains  are  associated 
in  our  minds  with  those  hours.  In  the  same  way  a  certain 
range  of  melodies  is  consecrated  to  the  emotion  of  love,  another 
to  that  of  heroic  valor,  another  to  repose,  and  so  on 

"Music,  on  the  whole,  is  not  dependent  on  words.  It  is 
majestically  grand  in  its  own  glory.  Why  should  it  condescend 
to  be  subservient  to  words?  When  it  is  inexpressible,  tho, 
music  is  at  its  best.  What  words  fail  to  convey  to  human  minds, 
music  does  with  perfect  ease.  So  the  less  there  is  of  verbosity 
in  a  song,  the  better  it  is  for  the  song  itself.  Music  begins  when 
words  end." 

Some  further  peculiarities  of  Hindu  music  are  noted  by  Mr. 
Inayat  Khan,  the  famous  musician,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London.     Thus: 

"Improvisation  is  a  great  feature  of  Indian  music,  and  is  a 
native  gift  of  the  people:  every  little  child  who  learns  a  song 
from  a  temple  or  theater  or  wherever  he  finds  it  sings  it  with 
improvisations.  He  adds  something  of  his  own;  and  much 
more  so  the  skilled  musician.  Another  feature  of  Indian  music 
is  repetition — a  singer  may  repeat  a  few  words  five,  ten,  twenty, 
forty,  or  fifty  times.  This  may  seem  monotonous  or  useless, 
but  it  is  a  secret  of  tlie  inspirational  tendency.  As  many  times 
as  a  painter  would  look  at  his  picture,  so  many  times  would  he 
be  inspired  by  it;  as  many  times  as  a  ■\\Titer  reads  his  book,  so 
many  times  it  would  give  him  a  new  idea.  So  with  the  per- 
former of  music.  Singing  the  same  theme  and  repeating  it  in 
order  to  add  and  improvise  upon  it,  he  could  do  much  better 
than  by  taking  a  paper  and  reading  it  once  and  never  repeating 
it  again." 

The  rhythmic  sense  of  the  Hindus  is  well  presented  in  an 
article  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  by  E.  Agnes  R. 
Haigh,  where  she  says: 

"Greek  music  consisted  of  thi-ee  things — melodj',  words,  and 
dance.  This  was  the  art  in  its  full  expression.  ...  In  Indian 
music  we  find  exactly  the  same  musical  triad.  The  ancient 
Hindu  writers  agree  in  describing  Saugita  (music)  as  consisting 
of  tliree  elements — Gita  (vocal  music  or  song).  Vadj-a  (instru- 
mental miisic,  or  accompaniment),  and  Writya  (percussion, 
or  dancing);  and  this  natural  association  is  preserved  to  the 
present  day 

"Tho  the  organized  dance  no  longer  holds  its  ancient  place, 
the  rhythm  of  bodily  movement  still  accompanies  the  rh\tlim 
of  sound.  Not  only  does  the  plaj'^er  mark  his  time  by  tapping 
a  rhythmic  accompaniment  to  notes,  rests,  and  pauses,  but  the 
listening  audience  clap  their  hands  and  sway  their  bodies  to  (he 
measure,  sometimes  giving  themselves  up  to  the  music  almost 
as  an  enthusiastic  conductor  of  an  orchestra  \n\\  express  his 
time-souse  with  an  abandon  of  gesduv  quite  beyond  the  needs 
of  keeping  his  performers  together.  With  us,  of  course,  such 
beatings  by  performers  or  audience  would  be  out  of  place,  for 
the  reason  that  the  structure  of  our  music  is  artificial,  and  ar- 
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tistic  propriety  demands  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  the  background, 
but  the  natural  rhythmic  measure  of  Eastern  music  stimulates 
the  body  to  respond  and  so  to  realize  the  sound  in  movement. 
So  strong  is  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  its  association  with  time 
in  the  Indian  temperament  that  the  worker  engaged  in  any 
labor  requiring  bodily  movement  with  a  recurrent  action  in- 
stinctively becomes  vocal.  Words  and  melody  discover  and 
respond  to  the  rhythm  in  his  task.  When  two  or  more  are 
engaged  in  the  same  piece  of  work  the  singing  generally  becomes 
antiphonal.  The  carpenter  sawing  wood,  the  boatman  pro- 
pelling his  barge,  the  laborer  toQing  in  the  fields,  the  '  cooUe ' 
lifting  sacks  or  hoisting  stones  upon  a  crane — each  sings  the 
rhythmic  air  which  the  movements  suggest  to  him.  The  loud- 
ness, rapidity,  and  degree  of  abandon  of  the  singing  are  an 
actual  index  of  the  amount  of  \'igor  put  into  the  work.  Among 
the  most  artistic  and  pleasing  of  the  'motives'  are  the  improvised 
verse-melodies  of  the  palanquin-bearers." 

Bernard  Shaw  declares  that  "since  MacDowell  began  to 
compose,  the  Americans  have  shown  an  alarming  facility  in 
modern  German  harmony  and  orchestration,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  an  Indian  missionary — to  show  what  can  be  done  with- 
out the  aid  of  as  much  as  a  common  chord  or  dominant  seventh, 
and  with  untempered  intonation." 


FRENCH  SCHOOL-TEACHERS  IN  THE  WAR 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  school-teachers  of  France  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  active  fighting-forces.  Of  this 
number  2,057  feU  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  when 
the  mortaUty  in  the  younger  men  of  the  nation  was  the  highest. 
The  number  of  wounded  and  taken  as  prisoners  reaches  nearly 
8,000.  They  are  not  behind  other  classes  in  deeds  of  valor, 
we  learn  from  the  London  Times,  for  700  have  been  mentioned 
in  dispatches,  45  decorated  with  the  "Legion  of  Honor,"  52 
with  the  "Medaille  Militaire,"  and  9  with  the  "Order  of  St. 
George."  So  much  is  the  record  of  one  year  for  the  teachers 
of  young  France,  and,  we  read,  "it  is  significant  that  nearly 
every  one  of  them  answering  the  call  to  arms  elected  to  join 
the  troops  in  the  field  rather  than  to  remain  in  the  rear  occupied 
with  administrative  duties."  It  is  asserted  that  quite  as  bril- 
liant a  record  has  been  achieved  by  those  who,  overtaken  by 
the  tide  of  war,  have  for  over  a  year  remained  at  their  posts 
in  the  districts  stiU  held  by  the  invader.     Thus: 

"Tho  no  statistics  are  compiled,  it  is  known  that  many  have 
been  shot  by  the  enemy  in  endeavoring  to  protect  the  interests 
of  France;  others  have  been  removed  as  hostages  to  Germany, 
whUe  still  others  have  been  killed  while  performing  their  humble 
duties.  When,  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  all  civil  authorities 
have  evacuated  a  town,  the  French  school-teacher  is  expected 
to  remain  to  safeguard  the  civil  population.  To  him  falls  the 
duty  of  negotiating  with  the  German  miUtary  authorities,  of 
bargaining  with  them  in  regard  to  proper  payment  for  goods 
requisitioned,  and  of  performing  aU  the  functions  of  adminis- 
trator, at  the  same  time  of  keeping  up  the  courage  and  high 
sense  of  patriotic  discipline  among  the  stricken  inhabitants — 
and  even,  if  possible,  holding  classes  as  usual. 

"Behind  the  firing-line  the  tasks  of  the  teachers  who  for 
reasons  of  age  or  infirmity  are  not  mobilized  are  almost  as 
arduous.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  school-house  in  the 
country  districts  at  once  became  the  rallying-center  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  school-teacher  who  twice  daily  receives  the 
official  communiques;  and  in  small,  out-of-the-way  places,  where 
newspapers  are  rare,  he  copies  them  in  his  own  handwriting,  to 
be  distributed  in  the  district.  More  often  he  reads  them  aloud 
to  the  assembled  villagers,  comments  on  the  military  operations, 
and  keeps  the  community  intelligently  informed  about  the 
com-se  of  the  war.  He  reads  and  writes  the  letters  for  the 
illiterate,  receives  notices  of  the  deaths  of  relatives  of  the  people 
of  his  district  killed  in  action,  arranges  the  forwarding  of  pack- 
ages to  the  front  and  to  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  school-teachers  of  France  that  before  the  end 
of  the  winter  campaign  of  last  year  over  500,(M)0  woolen  mufflers, 
pairs  of  socks,  mittens,  etc.,  were  made  and  forwarded  to  the 
troops  in  the  field.  Under  their  initiative  many  school-houses 
have  been  turned  into  garderies  (play-rooms),  where  the  smaller 
children  of  the  community  are  kept  while  their  mothers  and 
elder  sisters  are  at  work  in  the  field  or  factory.     These  children, 


whose  ages  range  from  ten  months  to  six  years,  are  cared  for 
from  early  morning  until  nightfall.  They  are  given  three  good 
meals,  and  are  often  provided  with  clothing  collected  by  the 
teachers.  The  work  receives  no  subvention  from  the  State, 
and  is  supported  entirely  by  funds  which  the  school-teacher  is 
able  to  (collect.  They  further  instituted  the  Noel  du  Soldat, 
to  pro\ide  Christmas  presents  for  the  troops  in  the  field,  a 
penny  from  each  child  bringing  over  £20,000;  while  the  teachers 
themselves  all  over  France  agreed  to  give  at  least  2  per  cent, 
of  their  monthly  salary  for  Red-Cross  and  similar  purposes." 


'■  '-■-  'jfi 


UR.  ANAiNDA  COOMAKASWAMY, 

The  leading  art-critic  of  India  and  lecturer  on  Indian  music, 
wife,  seen  opposite,  gives  tlie  practical  demonstration. 


His 


The  men  thus  deflected  from  their  usual  duties  to  posts  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  constitute  nearly  half 
the  teaching-staff  of  France.  Many  of  the  school-houses  and 
over  half  the  more  important  school-buUdings  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  country  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  miUtary  author- 
ities for  hospital-purposes,  yet  the  schools  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  their  work.     We  read: 

"A  caU  for  volunteer  instructors  met  with  surprizing  results. 
In  one  school  a  judge  gives  the  Latin  lessons.  In  another  a 
prefect  has  taken  charge  of  the  coiu"ses  in  German,  a  dentist 
teaches  natural  science,  and  an  artist,  a  hotel-keeper,  a  chemist, 
and  a  bookkeeper  have  joined  the  teaching-staffs.  Competent 
substitutes  were  everywhere  found  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
absent  instructors;  so  that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  school- 
year,  conditions  were  again  nearly  normal,  as  the  military  author- 
ities have,  whenever  possible,  evacuated  the  school-buildings. 

"If  we  look  for  the  causes  of  the  stoic  confidence  to  be  found 
throughout  France  and  of  the  firm  beUef  that  victory  will  be 
achieved,  the  role  of  the  school-teacher  in  bringing  about  this 
point  of  view  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  Germans  are 
accustomed  to  proclaim  that  their  battles  are  won  in  the  class- 
room, and  that  the  \ictories  in  the  field  are  a  logical  result  of 
the  brilliant  and  solid  foundations  of  German  education.  France 
to-day  can  boast  of  an  even  more  remarkable  achievement. 
Every  school-teacher  tlrroughout  France  has  become  the  inter- 
preter of  tlie  ideals  and  aims  of  the  Allies.  He  has  made  the 
people  realize  the  broader  issues  of  the  war,  and  the  need  for 
patience  in  hours  of  defeat  and  for  still  greater  fortitude  until 
the  final  victory." 
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MEREDITH'S   PREVISION    OF   WAR 

No  ONE  EVER  SUSPECTED  or  accused  Goorge 
]Meredith  of  jingoism,  bloodt hirst iuess,  or  "patriotism" 
of  the  extreme  kind.  Yet,  as  a  writer  in  the  Literary 
Supplement  of  the  London  Times  points  out  from  accumulated 
evidence,  he  frequently  gave  utterance  to  England's  peril  of  a 
Eiu-opean  war,  and  urged  her  to  be  ready  to  meet  it.  Some 
poetical  allusions  to  tlie  "danger  of  war"  occurred  as  early  as 
1885,  when  he  wTote— 

Avert.  High  Wisdom,  never  vainly  wooed. 
This  threat  of  war.  tliat  shows  a  land  brain-sick. 

In  1891  he  published  "One  of  Om-  Conquerors,"  in  which  he 
makes  liis  people,  Skepsey,  Durance,  Radnor,  and  Fenellan 
speak  some  of  his  own  apprehensions.     For  example: 

"One  of  the  most  notable  of  the.se  .  .  .  comes  in  Chapter 
III.     Says  Radnor: 

"'Dr.  Schlesien's  right:  we  go  on  believing  that  our  God 
Neptune  w'xW  do  everything  for  us,  and  won't  see  tliat  Steam  has 
paralj'zed  his  Trident.  ...  If  we  won't  learn  that  we  ha^e 
become  Continentals,  we  shall  be  marched  over.' 

"And  Fenellan,  relying  on  individualism  and  the  mob,  cries: 

"'WeU,  then,  conscript  them,  and  they'll  be  aU  of  a  better 
pattern.  .  .  .  By  Heaven!  it's  the  only  honorable  thing  to  do.' 

"i1/;-.  Radnor  disapproved.     'No  conscription  here.' 

"In  Chapter  X  we  have  Durance's  opinion  that  'in  the  face 
of  an  armed  Europe,  this  great  nation  is  Living  on  sufferance,' 
and  Skepsey' s  eloquent  comment  on  it — 'Oh!' 

"In  this  same  year,  1891,  Meredith  WTites  twice  to  Frederick 
Greenwood  (October  1  and  December  9)  on  this  subject.  The 
later  of  the  letters  says: 

'"The  notion  of  stin-ing  Englishmen  with  verse  is  comic. 
Foemen  in  the  guts  might  do  it.  Or  Brighton  bombarded,  or 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  failing.  We  have  an  inefficient  nay\'. 
We  have  no  army  fit  to  encounter  20,000  European  troops. 
And  Invasion  is  an  acknowledged  possibility.' 

"And  this  same  year  saw  the  writing  of  the  noble  poem 
'Eagiand  before  the  Storm,'  which  I  wiU  venture  to  give  in  full: 

The  day  that  is  the  night  of  days. 
With  cannon-flre  for  sim  ablaze. 
We  spy  from  any  billow's  lift; 
And  England  stUl  this  tidal  drift; 
Would  she  to  sainted  forethought  vow 
A  space  before  the  thunders  flood. 
That  martyr  of  its  hour  might  now 

Spare  her  the  tears  of  blood. 

Asleep  upon  her  ancient  deeds. 
She  hugs  the  vision  plethora  breeds. 
And  coimts  her  manifold  increase  . 
Of  treasure  in  the  fruits  of  peace. 
What  curse  on  earth's  improvident. 
When  the  dread  trumpet  shatters  rest. 
Is  wreaked,  she  knows,  yet  smiles  content 
As  cradle  rocked  from  breast. 

She,  impious  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
The  valor  of  her  offspring  boasts. 
Mindless  that  now  on  land  and  main 
His  heeded  prayer  is  active  brain. 
No  more  great  heart  may  guard  the  home. 
Save  eyed  and  armed  and  skilled  to  cleave 
Yon  swallower  wave  with  shroud  of  foam. 
We  see  not  distant  heavo. 

They  stand  to  be  her  sacrifice. 
The  sons  this  mother  flings  Uke  dice. 
To  face  the  odds  and  brave  the  Fates; 
As  in  those  days  of  starry  dates. 
When  cannon  cannon's  counterblast 
Awakened,  muzzle  muzzle  bowled. 
And  high  in  swathe  of  smoke  the  mast 
Its  flghting  flag  outroUed." 

In  1903  Meredith  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Daily  Telegraph,  using 
words  about  the  Emperor  that  the  devoted  "  Meredithian " 
who  collates  them  thinks  he  would  "have  seen  reason  to  modify 
had  he  lived  to  see  what  he  had  foreseen": 

"The  Kaiser,  an  estimable  gentleman,  but  not  yet  a  fully 
tried  sovereign,  has  drawn  in  a  deep  breath  of  briny  air,  and 
would  give  it  out  in  war-ships.    Germany,  once  foremost  among 


the  nations  for  intellectual  achievements,  now  spouts  Pan- 
Germanism  over  Europe,  and  seeks  to  command  the  North 
Sea.  F'or  our  part,  we  liave  only  to  take  the  warning  they  give 
us,  and  be  armed,  stationed,  and  alert.  That  is  the  way  to 
preserAC  the  peace.  For  Pan-Germanism  challenges  m^y 
foes,  and  a  Power  ambitious  to  be  preponderant  in  a  great  navy 
as  well  as  a  gi'eat  army  will  find  its  adversary  witliin,  besides 
those  that  press  around  it.  A  slumbering  England  will  offer 
it  the  chance  it  craves  before  the  inevitable  financial  strain 
brings  it  to  the  ground.  A  watchful  England  may  look  on 
calmly  for  that  certain  issue." 

Another  Mereditliian,  spmred  on  bj^  ^this  first  contributor, 
sends  to  the  Times  supplement  a  quotation  from  the  "Essay 
on  Comedy,"  giving  an  analysis  of  Germany's  character  and 
schooUug  which,  he  sajs,  may  "provide  a  parallel  reference 
equally  significant  to  our  understanding  to-day " : 

"...  the  Germans  have  gone  through  no  comic  training 
to  warn  them  of  the  sly,  wise  emanation  eyeing  them  from 
aloft,  nor  much  of  satirical.  Heinrich  Heine  has  not  been  enough 
to  cause  them  to  smart  and  meditate.  Nationally,  as  weU  as 
individually,  when  they  are  excited  they  are  in  danger  of  the 
grotesque,  as  when,  for  instance,  they  decline  to  Listen  to 
evidence,  and  raise  a  national  outcry  because  one  of  German 
])lood  has  been  convicted  of  crime  in  a  foreign  country.  They 
are  acute  critics,  yet  they  still  wield  clubs  in  controversy. 
Compare  them  in  this  respect  wath  the  people  schooled  in  La 
Bruyere,  La  Fontaine,  Moliere;  with  the  people  who  have  the 
figures  of  a  Trissotin  and  a  Vadius  before  them  for  a  comic 
warning  of  the  personal  vanities  of  the  earest  professor.  It  is 
more  than  difference  of  race.  It  is  the  difference  of  traditions, 
temper,  and  style,  which  comes  of  schooling.  .  .  .  When  the 
Germans  watch  and  are  silent,  their  force  of  character  tells. 
They  are  kings  in  music,  we  may  say  princes  in  poetry,  good 
speculators  in  philosophy,  and  om-  leaders  in  scholarship.  That 
so  gifted  a  race,  possest,  moreoAcr,  of  the  stern  good  sense  which 
collects  the  waters  of  laughter  to  make  the  wells,  should  show 
at  a  disadvantage,  I  hold  for  a  proof,  instructive  to  us,  that  the 
disciphne  of  the  comic  spirit  is  needful  to  then*  growth.  We  see 
what  they  can  reach  to  in  that  great  figm-e  of  modern  manhood 
— Goethe.  They  are  a  growing  people;  they  are  conversable 
as  well;  and  when  their  men,  as  in  France,  and  at  intei-x'als  at 
Berlin  tea-tables,  consent  to  talk  on  equal  terms  Avith  their 
women,  and  to  listen  to  them,  their  gi'owth  wiU  be  accelerated 
and  be  shapelier.  Comedy,  or  in  any  form  the  comic  spirit, 
wUl  then  come  to  them  to  cut  some  figures  out  ofjthe  block,  show 
them  the  mirror,  enliven  and  irradiate  the  social  intelligence." 

In  1908,  within  a  year  of  Meredith's  death,  he  wrote  "The 
Call,"  a  poem  expressive  of  his  feeUng  that  the  danger  of  attack 
was  lu-gent.  The  poem  is  "perhaps  his  most  weighty  utterance 
on  the  subject,  because  it  gives  due  importance  to  the  arguments, 
or  sentiments,  that  might  be  pleaded  on  the  other  side,  before 
it  goes  on  thus": 

It  can  not  be  declared  we  are 

A  nation  till  from  end  to  end 
The  land  can  show  such  front  to  war 

As  bids  a  crouching  foe  expend 
His  ire  in  air,  and  preferably  be  friend. 

We  dreading  him,  we  do  him  wrong; 

For  fears  discolor,  feai-s  invite. 
Like  liim,  om*  task  is  to  be  strong: 

Unlike  Mm,  claiming  not  by  might 
To  snatch  an  envied  treasure  as  a  right. 

So  may  a  stouter  l)rotlierhood 

At  hom(>  be  signaU'il  o\er  sea 
For  righteous,  and  be  iniderstood. 

Nay,  welcomed,  when  'tis  shov.n  that  we 
All  duties  have  embraced  in  being  tree. 

This  Britain  slumbering,  she  is  rich: 

Lies  placid  as  a  cradled  child: 
At  times  with  an  uneasy  twiti-li. 

That  tells  of  dreams  undul>  wild. 
Shall  she  be  with  a  foreign  drug  dettled? 

The  grandeur  of  her  deeds  recall; 
Look  on  her  face  so  kindly  fair: 
Tliis  Britain!  and  w(>re  she  to  fall. 

Mankind  would  lu-eathe  a  harsher  air. 
The  nations  miss  a  light  of  leudUig  rare. 
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"TIPPERARY'S"   RIVAL 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FELT  that  "Tipperary"  was  too 
flippant  a  song  for  soldiers  to  sing  on  the  eve  of  death 
have  a  substitute  in  "Keep  the  Home-Fires  Burning." 
This  song  is  said  to  rival  the  first  one  in  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers,  and  its  appeal  to  the  non-combatants  is  doubtless  as 
strong,  for  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  overture  for  the 
Drury  Lane  Pantomime,  and  we  read  the  audience  sing  it,  "words 
and  all,  not  shrillj^  but  roundly  and  gently,  as  if  they  love  it, 
much  as,  when  the  time  comes,  they  sing  'God  Save  the  King.'" 
It  was  written  by  a  boy  of  twentj^-two — 
Ivor  NoveUo,  son  of  Clara  Novello-DaA-ies. 
"His  remarkable  talent,"  says  Musical 
America  (New  York),  "is  inherited  from  his 
mother,  who  ranks  among  the  first  artist- 
teachers  of  the  Continent."  This  song  is 
sung  in  every  camp  of  the  war-zone,  is  pub- 
lished in  six  languages,  and,  we  are  told,  "is 
popular  in  England,  Wales,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Scandina\da,  and  America."  We 
read: 

"Two  months  after  it  was  on  sale,  Mr. 
Novello  went  to  the  trenches  in  Lena  Ash- 
well's  concert-party,  where  it  was  sung  over 
four  hundred  times  in  twenty-five  days. 
One  man.  upon  his  return,  wrote:  'They 
whistled  it  during  the  hours  of  night-watch 
duty.'  It  is  so  simple  that  the  boys  learned 
it  at  once. 

"On  liis  trip  home  from  the  front,  3,000 
soldiers  passed  him  on  their  way  to  the 
trenches,  and  they  were  singing  'Keep  the 
Home-Fires  Burning.'  The  memory  of  that 
spectacle  will  never  fade  from  his  mind,  for 
he  realized  that  probablj'  half  of  them 
would  never  see  '  the  home-fires '  again.  Mr. 
Novello  gives  three  concerts  a  week  at  the 
various  hospitals  for  the  wounded. 

"Ladj^  Beerbohm  Tree  wrote:  'It  must 
be  a  great  pride  to  you  to  see  the  soldiers 
delight  in  your  music.  That  half-glad,  wist- 
ful song  haimts  one  wherever  one  goes,  and 
it  will  echo  aU  over  the  world.' 

"It  was  first  introduced  in  New  York 
the  latter  part  of  December  at  a  Sunday 
concert  at  the  Century  Theater  by  John 
Bardsley,  late  tenor  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  the  Cen- 
tury Opera  Company.  Next  it  was  sung  for  one  entire  week  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  Philadelpbia,  by  Arthur  Aldridge 
and  Harry  Luckstone.  Ana  Novello,  cousin  of  the  composer, 
made  a  sensation  with  it  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  where 
she  sang  for  the  New  Zealand  Government.  Gatty  Sellars,  the 
famous  English  organist,  has  rearranged  '  Keep  the  Home-Fires 
Burning'  for  the  organ,  and  plays  it  with  the  national  anthem. 
As  late  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  Howard  Morley,  the  eminent  barytone, 
sang  it  at  the  Park  Theater,  New  York,  during  the  war-pictures. 

"Eva  Booth  wi-ites  in  The  Volunteer  Gazelle  that  Charles 
Granville  sang  it  at  Sing  Sing  for  the  boys  last  Christmas. 
They  were  most  enthusiastic.  He  taught  them  the  chorus. 
She  thought  that  the  words  were  suitable  to  the  'dear  ones' 
of  these  boys,  and  she  also  thinks  that  the  boys  who  get  The 
Gazelle  in  the. prisons  all  over  the  country  will  love  to  learn  the 
refrain,  and  will  be  inspired  by  it: 

Keep  the  homc-fires  burning, 
While  your  hearts  are  yearning, 
Tho  your  lads  are  far  away. 
They  dream  of  home. 
There's  a  silver  lining, 
Through  the  dark  cloud  shining. 
Turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out, 
TiU  the  boys  come  home. 

"Records  of  the  song  have  been  made  by  various  English 
talking-machine  companies,  as  well  as  a  leading  American 
company,  and  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  their  catalogs." 

Mr.  Novello  has  just  emerged  from  the  infant-prodigy  stage, 
according  to  the  further  account  of  him  in  Musical  America: 


"When  he  was  sLx  years  old,  Clara  Butt,  the  well-known 
singer,  stood  him  up  on  a  chair  one  evening  when  we  were 
entertaining,  and  he  sang  'Hear  Ye,  Israel,'  and  'Poor,  Wander- 
ing One,'  without  any  hesitancy.  Then,  many  predicted  ho 
would  become  famous  later  in  life. 

"At  the  age  of  nine,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  first  solo-boy  for  five  j-ears.  The  influence 
of  Dr.  Varley  Roberts,  organist,  was  splendid  for  him,  and  later 
that  of  Louis  Prout,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Brewer,  organist  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

"His  first  song,  'Spring  of  tho  Year,'  was  pubUshed  when 
he  was  only  fifteen,  and  was  simg  at  Albert  Hall  by  no  other 
than  Evangeline  Florence,  the  American  prima  donna,  and 
was  a  decided  hit.  At  the  same  time,  his 
mother's  song,  'Friend,'  was  first  sung  by 
Wilfrid  Douthitt,  who  was  studjdng  with 
Mme.  Da^^es. 

"Strangely  enough,  his  childish  ambition 
was  to  hear  his  pieces  played  by  a  street- 
organ.  His  dream  has  been  more  than 
realized.  Altho  he  had  written  all  kinds  of 
songs,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  vrrhe  a 
patriotic  one  until  his  mother  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  do  so.  It  set  him  thinking,  and 
he  wrote  the  haunting,  almost  religious, 
melody  of  'Keep  the  Home-Fires  Burning,' 
in  about  ten  minutes.  He  telephoned  Lena 
Guilbert  Ford,  who  supplied  the  words  in 
another  ten  minutes,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  song  was  ready  for  the  publisher." 


rtioto  by  Claude  Harris,  London. — Courtesy  of  * 'Mu- 
sical Courier,"  New  York. 


IVOR  NOVELLO. 

Wliose  song  of  the  soldier,  "  Keep 
the  Home-Fires  Burning,"  is  now 
sung  in  six  languages. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  POET— If  John 
jNIasefield  goes  back  to  England  ill  from 
too  many  public  dinners,  and  bored  from 
too  many  hand-shakes,  he  will  have  to 
blame  a  picturesque  episode  in  his  early 
career  that  is  the  best  kind  of  "newspaper- 
stuff."  But  the  newspapers,  as  the  Des 
Aloines  Register  and  Leader,  see  in  the  story 
of  his  visit  one  of  their  highest  justifications: 


"When  John  Masefield,  the  English  poet, 
went  to  Philadelphia  six  weeks  ago  to  de- 
liver an  address,  no  one  met  him  at  the 
train,  he  had  to  hunt  up  the  speaking-place 
for  himself,  he  spoke  to  a  small  audience,  and 
his  address  attracted  little  attention. 

"Masefield  returned  to  Philadelphia  for 

another  address  a  few  days  ago.     He  was 

dined  and  feted,  and  5,000   people   sought    admission  to   the 

church  where  he  spoke,  hundreds  of  them  being  turned  away  at 

the  doors. 

"Not  alone  is  the  contrast  remarkable,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
one  poet  could  cause  5,000  people  to  assemble  is  in  itself  an 
incident  to  attract  attention. 

"The  explanation  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
between  his  two  visits  Masefield  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended sketches  and  full-page  discussions  in  newspapers.  His 
early  history  was  recounted — how  he  had  run  away  from  En- 
gland to  become  a  sailor,  turned  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
th^n  broke  into  newspaper-work,  and  finally  became  estabUshed 
as  a  writer  of  literature. 

"His  authorship  of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  only  enduring 
poem  on  the  subject  of  the  war  also  lends  a  timely  interest  to 
his  work. 

"Let  it  not  be  said  the  newspapers  are  injurious  to  literature. 
If  they  exploit  the  sensationalists  for  the  amusement  they  get 
out  of  it,  they  also  bring  writers  of  solid  worth  before  the 
pubUe.  If  they  take  away  from  literature  the  reading  -  time 
which  might  otherwise  be  given  to  the  world's  masterpieces, 
they  also  give  tho  public  a  hint  as  to  where  tho  best  contempo- 
rary writing  is  to  be  found,  and  they  endeavor  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  literature. 

"Five  thousand  people  did  not  greet  Masefield  because  they 
had  read  his  works  between  the  time  of  his  first  visit  and  his 
second,  but  because  they  had  read  about  him  in  Ihe  newspapers. 
The  mere  fact  of  newspaper  -  publicity  was  not  enougli  1  o 
arouse  desire  to  see  him.  Tho  story  of  his  life  made  tliem 
believe  he  was  worth  seeing  and  that  he  would  say  something 
worth  hearing." 


BABY-VICTIMS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 


ONE  OF  THE  THINGS  that  wall  intensify  and  quicken 
the  effort  to  substitute  judicial  processes  for  war, 
after  this  war  is  over,  thinks  Dr.  Frederick  Lj^nch, 
will  be  the  fact  that  "over  a  million  babies  have  suffered  un- 
speakable agony  because  of  ambitions  and  passions  they  did 
nothing  to  create."  The  child  has  borne  an  infinite  amount  of 
unnecessary  suffering,  even  in  peace-times,  through  ignorance 
as   well    as    through    cruelty    and    accidents.     The   protective 


('c'ljjriglittMi  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  New  York. 

ARMENIAN  VICTIMS,   FROM   INFANTS  TO  THE  AGED. 

Who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Turks  and  were  taken  with  some  hundreds  of  others  to  Port  Said  on 
board  a  French  cruiser,  thenco  brought  to  our  shores  by  the  American  committee. 


efforts  which  gain  their  expression  in  such  anniversaries  as 
Child  Welfare  Sunday  and  Children's  Sunday  point  to  a  quick- 
ening conscience  on  the  part  of  the  elders  of  the  coramtmity. 
Books,  also,  are  being  multiplied,  even  to  the  point  of  over- 
doing it,  on  the  health,  education,  and  religion  of  the  child;  but 
the  crowning  enormity  of  modern  life,  as  Dr.  Lynch  points  out 
in  The  Chrislian  Work  (New  York),  is  the  war  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  helpless  childhood.     He  writes: 

"In  Belgium,  in  Poland,  in  Tiu^key,  in  Servia,  it  is  estimated 
that  a  million  children  have  died  of  starvation  or  freezing,  or, 
as  in  Turkey,  of  immediate  butchery.  Judge  Lindsey,  just 
home,  says  that  half  a  million  babies  in  Central  Europe  are 
starving  to  death.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  in  many  people's 
minds  if  anything  that  any  war  can  gain  for  a  nation  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  sufferings  of  these  children.  And,  of  course,  every 
child  of  working  people  in  Europe  will  have  to  go  on  half  rations 
for  a  hundred  years  because  of  wqx-debts,  and  children  will  have 
to  go  to  work  earlier  because  the  men  have  all  been  kiUed  off." 

The  cry  of  the  children's  anguish  will  doubtless  bring  home 
to  future  statesmen  the  feeling  that  this  helpless  element  of 
the  nation  can  no  longer  be  held  negligible  in  deciding  upon  the 


conduct  of  the  affairs  of  State.  It  waU  also  redouble  the  efforts 
begun  in  times  of  peace  to  improve  the  conditions  of  child- 
hfe.  Normal  conditions,  in  our  own  land,  have,  indeed,  had 
their  unrecognized  warfare  upon  these  helpless  ones: 

"Of  the  300,000  deaths  of  children  every  year,  half  were  abso- 
lutely unnecessary — that  is,  preventable.  The  causes  of  these 
deaths  were  many.  There  was  the  ignorance  of  mothers.  There 
wei'e   the  unhealthy  food,   the  impure  milk,   the  unnecessary 

exposure  to  the  heat  of  summer. 
There  was  the  dosing  with  patent 
medicines.  There  was  the  exposure 
to  the  cold.  There  was  under-nutri- 
tion.  Against  all  these  an  encourag- 
ing fight  has  been  made.  Many 
books  have  been  written  for  moth- 
ers. Pure-mUk  stations  have  been 
opened  in  the  cities.  City  Boards 
of  Child  Hygiene  have  been  estab- 
lished. (In  1914  the  city  of  New 
York  appropriated  $168,000  for 
child-hygiene  and  spent  $235,000 
on  a  Children's  Court  Building.) 
The  schools  have  tried  to  reach 
the  parents  through  the  children. 
Physicians  have  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  the  preserving 
of  the  health  of  children  than  they 
used  to  do.  And  now  we  have  the 
Child  Welfare  organizations. 

"These  organizations  are  now 
accomplishing  much  through  ex- 
hibits. They  are  putting  them  in 
all  the  cities  where  the  mothers 
can  see  them.  Only  this  morning  I 
visited  one  which  is  on  the  ground 
floor  of  this  huge  'Educational 
Building'  in.  which  The  ChrisiiaH 
Work  is  installed.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting. It  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  panel-posters  being  around  the 
walls,  each  poster  containing  a  strik- 
ing picture  and  several  bons-mots 
dealing  with  the  subject  it  repre- 
sented. These  posters  dealt  with 
such  subjects  as  'Care  Before 
Birth,'  '("are  at  Birth.'  'The  Best 
Food,'  'The  Best  Substitute,' 
'Bathing  the  Baby,'  'Clothing  the 
Baby,'  'The  Baby  Asleep,'  'Things  to  Avoid,'  'What  Not 
to  Eat,'  'Care  of  the  Eyes,'  etc.  Some  of  the  sentences  on 
these  posters  are  very  striking,  and  meant  to  stick  in  the 
mind:  'Give  the  child  a  good  start  before  birth.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  its  life';  'Feed  the  baby  regularly — not  every 
time  it  cries';  'Babies'  clothes  should  be  warm,  but  not  warm 
enough  to  cause  perspiration';  'Sleep  is  baby's  best  growing- 
time.  Let  the  baliy  sleep  alone  in  a  quiet,  darkened  spot'; 
'It  is  not  necessary  for  children  to  have  diseases;  they  all  pave 
the  way  for  more  serious  trouble.' 

"The  second  advance  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  is 
the  gradual  protest  against  child-labor.  .  .  .  The  nation  has 
been  awaking,  altho  too  slowly,  to  two  great  facts,  namely, 
that  the  future  capital  of  the  nation  is  its  children,  and  therefore 
it  does  not  pay  to  kill  them,  maim  them,  weaken  their  bodies 
and  minds,  make  degenerate  characters,  by  hard  and  cruel  work 
in  mine  and  factory,  such  as  children  have  been  quite  generally 
subjected    to. 

"  In  the  second  place,  many  people  have  had  their  hearts 
enlarged,  and  have  come  to  feel  that  the  child  has  the  right, 
the  irrevocable  right,  to  the  years  of  growth  for  play,  study, 
and  general  preparation  for  life.  In  a  perfected  ciWlization 
no  one  will  have  to  become  a  wjige-oaruer  until  he  has  bo- 
como  of  age." 
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EARLY  PEACE  TO   SAVE   CIVILIZATION 

MERE  WRECKS  of  European  nations  will  be  left  to  con- 
clude peace  if  the  slaughter  goes  on  much  longer, 
points  out  an  English  wTiter  who  has  been  studj-ing 
the  casualty-reports.  The  length  of  the  war  and  the  spirit 
fostered  by  the  settlement  will  gravely  bear  upon  the  question 
whether  the  English,  the  French,  or  the  Germans  "will  have  the 
energy  and  will  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  the  past."  This  to 
Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  a  leading  philosophical  writer  of  England, 
is  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  for  desiring  an  early  peace.  The 
danger  to  the  future  civilization  of  Europe  he  sees  "obscured 
amid  the  clash  of  national  ambitions,"  and  to  judge  of  the  out- 
come, he  declares  that  it  i  necessary  to  "fix  our  attention  on  in- 
dividuals, not  on  States."  The  common  cry  that  the  danger  to 
the  State  requires  the  individual  to  sink  his  ideas  of  personal 
safety  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  "in  the  long  run,  the  good  of 
the  State  can  not  be  secured  if  the  individuals  have  lost  their 
vigor."  Mr.  Russell  writes  in  The  Open  Court  (Chicago),  a 
magazine  v\^hose  articles  have  hitherto  shown  a  sympathetic 
leaning  toward  the  cause  of  the  Cen  ral  Empires.     He  says: 

"This  war,  to  begin  with,  is  worse  than  any  previous  war  in  the 
direct  effect  upon  those  who  fight.  The  armies  are  far  larger 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  the  loss  by  death  or  perma- 
nent disablement  immensely  exceeds  what  has  occurred  in  the 
past.  The  losses  are  enhanced  by  the  deadlock,  which  render  a 
purely  strategical  decision  of  the  war  almost  impossible.  We 
are  told  to  regard  it  as  a  war  of  attrition,  which  means  pre- 
sumably that  victory  is  hoped  from  the  gradual  extermination  of 
the  German  armies.  Our  military  authorities,  apparently,  con- 
template with  equanimity  a  three- years'  war,  ending  only  by  our 
excess  of  population:  when  practically  all  Germans  of  military 
age  hav^e  been  killed  or  maimed,  it  is  thought  that  there  will  still 
remain  a  good  many  English,  Russians,  and  Italians,  and  perhaps 
a  sprinkling  of  Frenchmen.  But  in  the  course  of  such  destruc- 
tion almost  aU  that  makes  the  Allied  nations  worth  defending 
win  have  been  lost:  the  enfeebled,  impoverished  remnants  will 
lack  the  energy  to  resume  the  national  life  which  existed  before 
the  war,  and  the  new  generation  will  grow  up  lis  less  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  despair.  I  hope  that  the  men  in  authority  are 
wiser  than  their  words;  but  everything  that  has  been  said 
points  to  this  result  as  what  is  intended  by  those  who  control 
our  fate." 

The  actual  casualties,  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  real  loss  in  the  fighting.  Formerly,  seasoned 
veterans  made  the  best  soldiers,  and  men  turned  from  the  battle- 
field with  their  physical  and  mental  vigor  unimpaired.  All  this 
has  been  changed  by  "the  nerve-shattering  effect  of  shell-fire." 
"AU  troops  gradually  deteriorate  at  the  front:  the  best  troops 
are  those  who  are  fresh,  provided  they  are  adequately  trained." 
P'urther: 

"In  all  the  armies,  a  number  of  men  go  mad,  a  much  larger 
number  suffer  from  nervous  collapse,  becoming  temporarily  blind 
or  dumb  or  incapable  of  any  effort  of  will,  and  almost  all  suffer 
considerable  nervous  injury,  causing  loss  of  vitality,  energy,  and 
povyer  of  decision.  In  great  part,  no  doubt,  this  effect  is  tem- 
porary; but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  most  men  something 
of  it  will  be  permanent,  and  in  not  a  few  the  nervous  collapse  will 
remain  very  serious.  I  fear  it  must  be  assumed  that  almost 
aU  who  have  seen  much  fighting  wiU  have  grown  incapable  of 
great  effort,  and  will  only  be  able,  at  best,  to  slip  unobtrusively 
through  the  remaining  years  of  life.  Since  the  fighting  will,  if  the 
war  lasts  much  longer,  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  male  population  of 
Eiu"ope  between  18  and  45,  this  cause  alone  will  make  it  all  but 
impossible  to  maintain  and  hand  on  the  tradition  of  civilization 
which  has  been  slowly  acquired  by  the  efforts  of  our  ancestors." 

Mr.  Russell  has  an  answer  also  for  those  who  advocate  war 
for  its  "moral  effects": 

"The  men  who  repeat  this  hoary  falsehood  must  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  reports  of  friends  returned  from  the  war,  and 
must  have  refrained  from  talking  with  wounded  soldiers  in 
hospitals  and  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  who  enlist  of 
their  own  free  will,  there  is  a  self-devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
country  which  deserves  all  praise;   and  their  first  experience  of 


warfare  often  gives  them  a  horror  of  its  futile  cruelty  which 
makes  them  for  a  time  humane  and  ardent  friends  of  peace. 
If  the  war  had  lasted  only  three  months,  these  good  effects  might 
have  been  its  most  important  moral  consequences.  But  as  the 
months  at  the  front  pass  slowly  by,  the  first  impulse  is  followed 
by  quite  other  moods.  Heroism  is  succeeded  by  a  merely 
habitual  disregard  of  danger;  enthusiasm  for  the  national  cause 
is  replaced  by  passive  obedience  to  orders.  Familiarity  with 
horrors  mlakes  war  seem  natural,  not  the  abomination  which  it  is 
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Peace — "When  you're  through  with  that  apple,  may  I  have 
the  core?  " 
WA.K — "  There  ain't  going  to  be  no  core  !  " 

— Will  Crawford  in  Puck  (New  York). 

seen  to  be  at  first.  Humane  feeling  decays,  since,  if  it  survived, 
no  man  could  endiu-e  the  daily  shocks.  In  every  army,  reports 
of  enemy  atrocities,  true  or  false,  stimulate  ferocity,  and  pro- 
duce a  savage  thirst  for  reprisals.  On  the  Western  front,  at 
least,  both  sides  have  long  ceased  to  take  prisoners  except  in 
large  batches.  Our  newspapers  have  been  fuU  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  German  soldiers.  Whoever  listens  to  the  con- 
versation of  wounded  soldiers  returned  from  the  front  will  find 
that,  in  all  the  armies,  some  men  become  guilty  of  astonishing 
acts  of  ferocity.  Will  even  the  most  hardened  moralist  dare  to 
say  that  such  men  are  morally  the  better  for  their  experience  of 
v\^ar?  If  the  war  had  not  occurred,  they  would  probably  have 
gone  through  life  without  ever  having  the  wild  beast  in  them 
aroused.  There  is  a  wild  beast  slumbering  in  almost  every  man, 
but  civilized  men  know  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  awake. 
A  civilized  man  who  has  once  been  imder  the  domain  of  the  wild 
beast  has  lost  his  moral  self-respect,  his  integrity,  and  upright- 
ness: a  secret  shame  makes  him  cynical  and  despairing,  without 
the  courage  that  sees  facts  as  they  are,  without  the  hope  that 
makes  them  better.  War  is  perpetrating  this  moral  murder  in 
the  souls  of  vast  millions  of  combatants;  every  day  many  are 
passing  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  brute  by  acts  which  kill 
what  is  best  within  them.  Yet,  still  our  newspapers,  parsons, 
and  professors  prate  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  war." 

The  feelings  of  chivalry  and  mutual  respect  among  the  com- 
batants about  which  we  heard  in  the  earlier  days  are  now  re- 
placed by  a  spirit  of  hatred,  Mr.  Russell  contends,  and  "if  it 
lasts  much  longer,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  grow  worse  in 
these  respects." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


ONE  of  the  most  accomplished  of  con- 
temporary IjTic  poets  has  said  that 
lie  can  only  uTite  to  his  owtx  satisfaction 
on  love  and  death.  This  seems  to  be  a 
serious  limitation,  and  yet  love  and  death 
are  the  themes  of  much  of  the  world's 
greatest  poetry.  Naturally,  the  war  is 
bringing  out  many  noble  elegiac  poems. 
One  of  the  best  to  appear  so  far  was 
printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
Spectator.  The  sonnet  is  so  beautifully 
wrought  and  so  charged  ^^^th  genuine 
emotion  that  every  reader  will  regret  that 
the  true  poet  who  wrote  it  has  concealed 
his  identity  with  a  pseudonym. 

V.  D.  F. 

By  Humbert 

You  from  Givenchy,  since  no  years  can  harden 
The  beatitiful  dead,  when  holy  twilight  reaches 
The  sleeping  cedar  and  the  copper  beeches, 

Ketum  to  walk  again  in  Wadham  Garden. 

We.  growing  old,  grow  stranger  to  the  College, 
Symbol  of  youth,  where  we  were  young  together. 
But  you,  beyond  the  reach  of  time  and  weather. 

Of  youth  in  death  forever  keep  the  knowledge. 

AVe  hoard  our  youth,  we  hoard  our  youth,  and  fear  it. 
But  you,  who  freely  gave  what  we  have  hoarded, 
Are  with  the  final  goal  of  youth  rewarded 

The  road  to  travel  and  the  traveler's  spirit. 

And  therefore,  when  for  us  the  stars  go  down. 

Yoiu"  star  is  steady  over  Oxford  Town. 


From  the  March  issue  of  House  and 
Garden  we  take  this  vivid  piece  of  word- 
painting.  Especially  in  the  first  ten  lines, 
Mr.  Kemp  succeeds  in  conveying,  by 
means  of  his  sonorous  blank  verse,  a  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  space,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  poem  is  splendidly  gay. 

MARCH  NIGHT 

By  Harry  Kemp 

The  vistaed  concaves  of  infinity. 

Star-vast,  and  archipelagoed  with  suns, 

And  gulfed  with  stellar  space — the  lixminous  banks 

Of  the  gigantic,  straggling  Milky  Way, 

The  moon  that  takes  the  huge  world  at  one  glance. 

Give  me  a  winging  sense  of  stars  and  space. 

Dim-bodied  shapes  of  imimagined  Dream 

Beat  round  me  with  a  multitude  of  wings; 

Eternity's  presence  overshadows  me. 

And  I  reach  out  toward  everlastlngness.  .  .  . 

But  now  the  moon's  a  ghost  in  silver  mail, 
As,  blowing  through  a  storm  of  stars,    the  earth 
Dips  downward  into  dawn,  deluged  with  light — 
Sunlight  which  is  the  golden  laugh  of  God! 

The  naked  trees — gaunt,  sullen  Umbs  a-creak — 
That  shivered  half-alive  in  the  riLshing  air 
Of  winter,  dream  of  greenness  and  are  glad ; 
The  marching  armies  of  the  snow  have  gone; 
White  blossoms  soon  will  rain  from  windy  boughs; 
All  Nature's  little  gentle  things  will  wake. 
And  earth  will  grow  a  Wonder  to  the  sky! 


Three  or  four  years  ago  Miss  May 
Byron's  "Tinker's  Song"  was  published, 
and  its  fresh  spirit  and  hearty  rhythm 
immediately  made  it  popular.  Its  author 
contributes  to  the  London  Spccifffor  a 
bravely  musical  ballad,  most  artfully  made, 
but  marred  in  the  second  stanza  by  ob- 
vious artificiality.  Those  eyes  confuse  the 
"grays  and  greens"  merely  for  the  sake 
of  a  rimo  Avith  "means" — and  this  sort  of 


thing  should  not  happen  in  poetry.     But 
it  is  a  spirited  poem,  nevertheless. 

THE  ADVENTURERS 

By  May  Byron 

[  "England  was  never  made  by  her  Statesmen. 
England  was  made  by  her  Adventurers." — 
General  Gordon.] 

They  sit  at  home  and  they  dream  and  dally. 
Raking  the  embers  of  long-dead  years — 

But  ye  go  down  to  the  haunted  Valley, 
Light-hearted  pioneers. 

They  have  forgotten  they  ever  were  young, 

They  hear  yoiu-  songs  as  an  imknown  tongue,  .  .  . 

But  the  Flame  of  God  through  your  spirit  stirs. 
Adventurers — O  Adventurers! 

They  weigh  and  ponder,  and  shilly-shally. 
Wielding  the  pen,  who  are  past  the  sword — 

But  ye  go  down  to  the  mystic  Valley, 
That  never  was  yet  explored. 

They  brood  over  obsolete  ways  and  means. 

Their  eyes  confusing  the  grays  and  greens,  .  .  . 

But  no  tradition  your  vision  blurs. 
Adventurers — O  Adventurers! 

They  tithe  their  herbs  and  they  count  their  tally. 

Choosing  their  words  that  a  phrase  may  live — • 
But  ye  cast  down  in  the  himgry  Valley 

All  that  a  man  can  give. 
They  prophesy  smoothly,  witli  weary  .smile 
Fulfilling  their  feeble  appointed  while. 
But  Death  himself  to  your  pride  defers. 
Adventurers — O  Adventurers! 

Here  is  a  delightful  fancy,  deftly  done 
into  verse.  There  is  something  Gallic  in 
the  poem's  whimsical  abandonment.  We 
take  it  from  The  Poetry  Journal. 

THE  SATYRS  AND  THE  MOON 

By  Herbert  S.  Gorman 

Within  the  wood  behind  the  hill 
The  moon  got  tangled  in  the  trees. 

Her  splendor  made  the  branches  thrill 
And  thrilled  the  breeze. 

The  satyrs  in  the  grotto  bent 

Their  heads  to  see  the  wondrous  sight. 

"  It  is  a  god  in  banishment 
That  stirs  the  night." 

The  little  satyr  looked  and  guessed: 

"It  is  an  apple  that  one  sees. 
Brought  from  that  garden  of  the  West — 

Hesperides." 

"It  is  a  Cyclops'  glaring  eye." 
"A  temple  dome  from  Babylon." 

"A  Titan's  cup  of  Ivory." 
"A  little  sun." 

The  tiny  satyr  jumped  foe  joy. 

And  kicked  his  hoofs  in  utmost  glee. 
"  It  is  a  wondrous  silver  toy — 

Bring  it  to  me!" 

A  great  wind  whistled  through  the  blue 
And  caught  the  moon  and  tossed  it  high; 

A  bubble  of  pale  fire  it  flew 
Across  the  sky. 

The  satyrs  gasped  and  looked  and  smiled. 
And  wagged  their  heads  from  side  to  side. 

Except  their  shaggy  little  child. 
Who  cried  and  cried. 

"The  English  Tongue,  and  Other  Poems," 
is  the  title  of  an  attractive  volume  recently 
pullished  in  Boston  by  the  Four  Seas 
Company.  Its  author,  Mr.  Lewis  Worth- 
ington  Smith,  is  known  especially  for  his 
gift  for  dealing  effectively  in  rime  with  the 
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problems  of  the  day,  and  recently  some  of 
his  patriotic  verse  has  been  appreciatively 
received.  But  the  poem  which  we  have 
selected  for  quotation  deals  not  with  the 
United  States  of  our  day,  but  with  Eliza- 
bethan England.  Air.  Smith's  rimed 
couplets  are  at  once  spirited  and  dignified. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE 

By  Lewis  Worthington  Smith 

Brother  of  Shakespeare — brothers  as  men  must  be 
Who  sail  together  an  uncharted  sea. 
Daring  what  others  would  not  dare  or  dream. 
Fixing  your  eyes  unswerving  on  the  gleam 
That  through  the  darkness  and  the  storm  must 

lead 
On  to  the  strange,  new  world,  the  fair,  fresh  deed, 
"Barbarian"  to  the  critic's  bitter  pen, 
"Freebooter"  to  the  thoughts  of  lesser  men — - 
Brother  of  Shakespeare,   Shakespeare's  England 

now 
Might  make  her  less  her  lovers,  but  that  thou. 
Lifting  her  up  to  wonder  In  men's  eyes. 
Even  so  didst  make  her  worth  the  glad  surprize 
That  turned  a  poet's  brain  to  joy  and  song. 
To  rapture  and  enchantment's  eager  throng 
Of  noble  Imogenes,  sad  Romeos, 
Fair  Rosalinds,  and  antic  Dromios; 
That  makes  the  heart  a  passion  and  a  thrill, 
A  wonder,  and  a  silence  sweet  and  still. 

Brother  of  Shakespeare,  England's  strength  and 

will. 
As  he  was  England's  heart  and  mind,  I  flU 
One  brimming  beaker  to  the  sword  that  hung 
Close  at  thy  side,  the  ready  hands  that  fltmg 
The  power  of  Spain  upon  the  tumbling  seas 
With  careless  laughter  as  of  kings  at  ease; 
One  brimming  beaker  as  the  pledge  goes  round 
And  in  our  ears  the  world-wide  surges  sovmd. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  June  seems  now  so 
far  from  us  that  this  celebration  of  that 
golden  month  has  a  special  appeal.  The 
captious  critic  may  be  annoyed  by  Mr. 
Blan den's  "eye-rime"  of  "thrush"  and 
"bush,"  but  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  poem's  Herri ck-Uke  gaiety  and  warmtli. 
We  take  it  from  "A  Wilding  Bough"  (The 
Roadside  Press,  Chicago). 

JUNE  SONG 

By  Charles  Granger  Blanden 

Now  that  Juno  is  really  here. 
Full  of  sun  and  full  of  cheer. 
Come,  and  let  vis  for  a  day 
Take  our  staffs  and  be  away — 
Out  into  the  meadows  green. 
Where  the  bobolinks  are  seen 
Sprinlding  all  the  air  with  song; 
Where  the  brook  doth  glide  along. 
Full  of  music,  full  of  joy 
As  the  bosom  of  a  boy. 

Tarry  not  another  hour; 

Twinkling  dews  are  on  the  flower; 

Not  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had 

Such  bright  gems  to  make  her  glad. 

This  blue  sky  that  bends  above, 

Full  of  everlasting  love. 

Full  of  beauty,  fuU  of  light. 

Full  of  countless  worlds  at  night — 

Think  you  Peter's  mighty  dome 

Half  so  high  as  this  at  home? 

Come,  I  pray  you;  leave  your  task; 
Throw  away  the  sorry  mask 
Of  dead  learning,  worn  by  sages; 
Out  and  glean  from  Nature's  pages; 
Let  your  spirit  spread  her  wings 
In  among  the  living  things; 
Out,  and  for  a  time  commune 
With  the  year's  own  Sappho,  June; 
Out  into  the  morning — Hush! 
Harken!  Israfll,  the  thrush. 
Greeting  Allah  in  the  bush! 

The  heroic  death  of  the  young  men  of 
Europe  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it 
is  the  most  tragic,  of  all  the  events  of  the 


If  Your  Check  Is  Raised— 

Banker:    You^say  this  check  has  been  raised  ? 

Depositor:  Yes — I  tell  you  it's  a  hundred  times  the  amount  I  signed  it  for! 
Why  on  earth  did  you  cash ? 

Banker:  Just  a  moment,  my  dear  sir:  There's  no  trace  of  erasure.  It  looks 
about  like  all  your  checks.  You  admit  your  signature.  How  could  our  teller 
suspect  this  genuine  check  had  been  tampered  with?  CAN  YOU  PROVE  IT'S 
BEEN  RAISED? 

There's  the  rub — to  prove  it  to  a  judge  and  jury.  Check  raising  is  getting  so 
common;  genuine  checks  are  so  skilfully  raised  nowadays,  that  any  check  written 
with  pen  or  typewriter  is  dangerous  unless  the  amount  is      shredded"  with  the 

Protecto^raph 

Check  Writer     (ToddPatenu) 

This  beautiful  1916  Model  Perfected  Instrument 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  famous  Todd 
"Shredding"  System  (patented).  The  full  amount 
is  written  and  protected  in  the  body  of  the  check, 
exact  to  the  penny,  in  two  vivid  colors — all  at  one 
C^iors^- PrTcT$35  oP^ration — a  complete  word  to  each  stroke  of  the 
handle.  There's  nothing  to  approach  it  for  the 
combination  of  protection,  speed,  convenience. 

Each  character  is  "shredded"  through  the  paper,  and  acid-proof  ink  in  two  colors  forced 
through  and  through  the  shreds.     Any  attempt  at  alteration  destroys  the  paper  itself. 


(Amount  Words  in  Red:    Denominations  in  Black) 

Protection;  Time-SavIng;  Legibility.  A  neat,  business-hke  check.  No  chance  for  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  correct  amount.  Every  check  fully  protected  before  it  is  signed. 
U.  S.  Treasury,  Standard  Oil,  Wanamaker's,  Western  Electric,  Prudential  Insurance,  most 
banks  and  good  business  houses  in  all  lines  use  the  Protectograph  System. 

A  model  of  compact,  space  X 


(  PEERLESS .  CHECK  WRITER— Now  added  to  our  line. 

V  saving  efficiency. 


( 


$35. 

PROTOD  CHECKS  AND  DRAFTS — Every  user  of  checks  is*  interested  in  the  new 
PROTOD  Check  System.  Each  check  on  special  chemical  fibre  protective  paper  and  regis- 
tered like  a  U.  S.  Bank  Note.  Made  individually  for  Protectograph  and  Peerless  users  only. 
The  first  real  advance  in  bank-check  practice  in  a  half  century.  Write  for  prices  and  samples 
of  forgery-proof  PROTOD 


) 


Do  you  know  what  "  raised  check  "  means?  Do  you 
realize  what  a  "glass  eraser,"  or  a  drop  of  ink  eradicator 
can  do  to  your  check,  no  matter  how  carefully  written? 
If  you  can  stand  a  shock,  mail  this  coupon  attached  to  your 
letter  head  to  show  you  are  entitled  to  some  confidential 
information  that  we  send  only  to  responsible  people 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

Established  1899.     World's  Largest  Makers  of 
Check  Protecting  Devices 

1 143  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Famous  Old 

"NOT  OVER' 

Protectograph 


To  Todd  rrotectograpll  ('o.,  114;S 
University  Ave..  Iluclu'stiT,  N.  Y.     Moll. '10 

FREE 

Please  send  to  address  on  attached 
letter  head,  your  "Real   Life"   Detec- 
tive Story  and  Sample  of  Protectograph 
Check  Writing 


Name. 
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Dr.  Wiley  says: 

"Neglected  Teeth  are  more 

dangerous  than  smallpox." 

See  Good  Housekeeping 
—March,  1915  — p.  324. 

Dr.  Osier  says: 

"Oral  hygiene,  the  hygiene  of 
the  mouth — there  is  not  one 
single  thing  more  important 
to  the  public  in  the  whole 
range  of  hygiene." 

See  Dental  Hygiene — p.  3. 

Dr.  Richard  Grady  (U. 
S.  Naval  Surgeon  at 
Annapolis)  says: 

"The  tooth-brush  drill  is  as 
needful  as  any  gymnastic 
exercise." 

See  Dental  Hygiene — p.  5. 

The  New  York  Sun  says: 

"Teeth  bad— boy  bad." 

Interview  with  Mr.  C.  D. 
Hilles,  formerly  Sec'y  to 
President  Taft  and  now 
President  N.  Y.  Juvenile 
Association. 

N.  Y.  Sun,  July  8,  1914. 

The  N,  Y,  Times  says: 

"  Bad  teeth  are  playing  havoc 

with  the  troops.  No  soldier 

is  any  better  than  his  teeth." 

N.  Y.  Times,  December 
20,  1914. 

Care  for  your  teeth  with  this 
delicious,  efiBcient  dentifrice. 


Trial  tube  and  a  copy 
of  Dental  Hygiene 
sent  for  4c  in  stamps. 


eoLQATE  8-  eo. 


DEPT  X 
NEW 


IQQ  FVtroN  sr. 
YORK 


iXaktrs  cfQtslincrt'Sotu(uet  Soap-luxunous,  lasttn^.nfinttl 


•  great  war.  Here  is  Katharine  Tynan's 
reaction  to  it — exprest  in  her  t'harafteristic 
manner,  a  combination  of  passionate  sin- 
cerity and  archaic  artificiality.  We  quote 
the  Loudon  Nation. 

NEW  HEAVEN 

By  Katharine  Tynan 

Paradise  now  has  many  a  Knight, 

Many  a  lordkin,  many  lords, 
Glimmer  of  armor,  dinted  and  bright, 

The  young  Knights  have  put  on  now  swords. 

Some  have  barely  the  down  on  the  lip. 
Smiling  yet  from  tiie  new-won  spurs. 

Their  wounds  are  rubies,  glowing  and  deep. 
Their  scars  amethyst — glorious  scars. 

IMichael's  army  hath  many  new  men. 
Gravest  Knights  that  may  sit  in  stall. 

Kings  and  Captains,  a  shining  train, 
But  the  Uttle  young  Knights  are  dearest  of  all. 

Paradise  now  is  the  soldiers'  land. 

Their  own  country  its  shining  sod. 
Comrades  all  in  a  merry  band; 

And  the  young  Knights'  laughter  pleaseth  God. 

A  writer  better  known  for  his  prose  than 
for  his  poetry  gives  us  (in  The  West- 
minster Gazette)  this  more  personal  medita- 
tion on  another  phase  of  the  sartie  subject. 
The  last  couplet  is  noble  in  its  simplicity. 

TO  A  MOTHER 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Robbed  mother  of  the  stricken  Motherland — 
Two  hearts  in  one  and  one  among  the  dead. 
Before  yovu*  grave  with  an  uncovered  head 
I,  that  am  man,  disquiet  and  silent  stand 
In  reverence.     It  is  your  blood  they  shed; 
It  is  your  sacred  self  that  they  demand. 
For  one  you  bore  in  joy  and  hope,  and  planned 
Would  make  yourself  eternal,  now  has  fled. 
But  tho  you  yielded  him  imto  the  knife 
And  altar  with  a  royal  sacriflce 
Of  yom-  most  precious  self  and  dearer  life — 
Yoiu"  master  gem  and  pearl  above  all  price — 
Content  you ;  for  the  dawn  this  night  restores 
Shall  be  the  dayspring  of  his  soul  and  yours. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  little  too  con- 
scious of  his  own  whimsicality  in  these 
interesting  lines,  which  we  take  from  the 
London  New  Witness.  But  the  idea  is 
striking,  and  its  irony  is  adroitly  indicated. 

THE  PIG 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

Mooning  in  the  moonlight 

I  met  a  mottled  pig. 
Grubbing  mast  and  acorn 

On  the  gallows  rig. 

"Tell,  oh,  tell  me  truly. 
While  I  wander  blind. 
Do  your  peepy  pig's  eyes 
Really  see  the  wind? 

■'  See  the  great  wind  flowing 
Darkling  and  agleam 
Through  the  fields  of  heaven 
In  a  crystal  stream? 

"  Do  the  singing  eddies 

Break  on  bough  and  twig 
Into  silvery  sparkles 
For  your  eyes,  O  pig? 

■'  Do  celestial  surges 

Sweep  across  the  night 
Like  a  sea  of  glory 
In  yoiu"  blessed  sight? 

•'Tell,  oh,  tell  me  truly!" 
But  the  mottled  pig. 
Grubbing  mast  and  acorn. 
Did  not  care  a  flg. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


SLIVERS 

IT  was  only  a  few  days  after  Charlie 
ChapUu  signed  his  record  -  splitting 
contract  with  the  movies  that  Frank 
Oakley,  known  as  "Slivers,"  the  clown, 
took  his  own  life  in  a  New  York  boarding- 
house.  Only  arrant  sentimentalism  would 
attempt  to  prove  cause  and  effect  in  these 
two  occurrences,  and  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  related.  In  his  day 
SUvers  was  the  greatest  clown,  attaining 
such  eminence  that  he  had  all  his  audiences 
under  his  spell  before  he  even  began  to 
act.  A  wave  of  the  hand,  the  lifting  of  one 
finger,  the  shuffle  of  a  foot,  and  the  hun- 
dreds gaping  and  grinning  about  him  fell 
off  once  more  into  paroxysms  of  laughter. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  renowned 
Chaplin  has  ever  held  his  audiences  in  a 
like  control.  Chaplin  must  ever  find  new 
"stunts"  through  which  to  wriggle,  flap, 
and  fall.  Slivers  could  come  out  night 
after  night,  year  after  year,  go  through  his 
one-man  baseball  game,  or  his  duck-hunt, 
or  his  pretense  of  journeyman  skill  at 
carpentering  or  other  trade,  and  bring 
down  the  house  with  invariable  certainty. 
And  yet,  as  the  New  York  Post  remarks, 
there  had  not  been  so  much  of  that  sort  of 
popularity  for  him  of  late.  "Perhaps  it 
was  not  so  much  the  failure  of  Slivers  as 
the  wailing  day  of  simpler  delights,  of  the 
day  when  the  clown  was  the  greatest  of 
all  childhood's  heroes."  The  New  York 
Hippodrome  made  the  circus  an  every- 
day affair.  The  movies  nearly  ran  the 
Hippodrome  out  of  business,  making  all 
the  world  their  circus,  and  serving  it  up 
"fresh  every  hour."  And  Slivers  is  dead, 
and  Charles  the  Great  is  making  more 
money  than  the  President^— more  even 
than  Speaker  or  Evers  or  Collins.  The 
story  of  the  clown  Slivers  is  for  those,  as 
The  Post  says,  "who  were  yoimg  a  decade 
ago."  A  clown  he  lived  and  died — for  his 
audiences  a  grinning  face,  and,  behind  it, 
tragedy.  He  himself  told  the  story  of  the 
clown  as  well  as  any  may: 

"I  never  see  the  lights  go  up  and  hear 
the  band  strike  up  for  the  grand  pro- 
cession but  I  think  of  Dan  Luby,"  he  said. 
"He  was  a  great  clown,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  my  side  partner.  About  ten  years 
ago,  in  the  big  tent  in  some  place  in  Indi- 
ana, we  marched  out  together  behind  the 
elephants.  Dan  was  feeling  kind  of  low- 
spirited  and  had  been  talking  aU  day 
about  a  hunch  he  had  that  something  was 
going  to  happen  to  him.  That  kind  of 
talk  always  makes  me  shaky,  but  I  cht^red 
him  up,  and  we  frolicked  along  behind 
the  big  beasts  until  the  grand  entry  was 
over. 

"Then  they  brought  out  the  elephants 
again  and  Dan  and  I  began  to  jump  over 
their  backs.  At  least  Dan  did;  he  was 
a  good  jumper — I  was  the  faker,  the  follow 
who  tries  to  jump  and  makes  all  sorts  of 
funny  tumbles.  Of  course,  Dan  had  to 
'horse'  his  act,  too,  but  just  the  same  he 
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Good  Tire  Always  Honestly 
Made  And  Honestly  Sold,  The 
Enjoyment  Of  Which  Is  Com- 
PLETED  By  Unique  Free  Service 
To  Dealer  And  User,  Made 
Possible  By  The  Fisk  Policy 
And  More  Than  lOO  Direct 
Fisk  Branches! 
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Protect  Your  New  Car 

About  900,000  cars  will  be  bought  this  year.  Thousands  of  those  new 
cars  will  age  through  lack  of  proper  attention.  Between  the  new  car  and 
the  prematurely  old  car  there  are  three  main  differences: 


New  Car 

1.  Silent  motor 

2.  Full  power 

3.  Infrequent  repairs 


Old  Car 

1.  Noisy  motor 

2.  Weakened  power 

3.  Frequent  repairs 


Let  us  look  at  the  symptoms  of 
premature  old  age: 

(i)  In  a  new  motor,  only  one  thing 
lirings  on  noise.  That  is  abuse.  Too  often 
noise  is  the  motor's  complaint  against  im- 
proper lubrication. 

(2)  The  most  serions  causes  of  perma- 
nently weakened  power  are  scored  cylin- 
ders, worn  bearings  and  piston  rings.  These 
troubles  are  brought  on  by  incorrect  lubri- 
cation. 

(3)  During  the  first  year,  engine  repairs 
usually  are  infrequent — even  with  incorrect 
oil.  But  with  incorrect  lubrication  the  sec- 
ond year  brings  the  reckoning.  The  metal 
worn  out  by  friction  is  gone  forever.  The 
results  of  wear  now  show  up  plainly.  The 
worn  motor  never  "comes  back." 

An  investigation  among  New  York  repair 
shops  showed  that  over  50%  of  all  motor 
troubles  brought  to  them  are  caused  by  in- 
correct lubrication. 

The  one  main  factor  in  keeping  your  new 
car  new  is  correct  lubrication. 

You  .selected  a  car  that  suits  you.  Now 
select  the  oil  that  suits  your  car.  You  will 
find  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  your  car  specified  in  the  Chart  of  Rec- 
ommendations, at  the  right. 

For  several  years  this  Chart,  which  rep- 
resents our  professional  advice,  has  been  a 
standard  guide  to  correct  automobile  lubri- 
cation. If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  par- 
tial Chart,  a  copy  of  our  complete  Lubri- 
cating Chart  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the 
red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  information,  kind- 
ly address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  ofifice. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Correct    Automobile    Lubrication 

Explanation:  —  The  four  srades  of  CarKOylc  Mo- 
biloils for  gasoline  motor  liibricaUon,  piiritied  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are; 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,   the  letter  opposite  the  car 

indicates   the   grade  of   Gargoyle   Mobiloils   that 

should  be  used.  For  example.  "A"  means  Gargoyle 

Mobiloil  "A."    "Arc."  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

"Arctic."  etc.     The  recommendations  cover  all 

models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 

unless  otherwise  noted. 


Detroit 
Boston 
Kansas  City 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
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CARS 

0 
E 

E 

i 
E 

E 
E 

!• 

4, 
E 

1 

g 

E 
E 
3 

A 

g 

Atbott  Detroit 

"   ■    (8cyl) 

Arc, 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc 

Arc, 

A 
Arc, 

A 
Arc 
Arc, 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 
Arc, 

A 
Arc, 

Arc 
A 
Arc. 

Arc 
A 
Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc, 

A 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Apperson. , 

-*■       (Scyl) 

Arc, 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Auburn  {4  cyl) 

"       (ft  cyl) 

A 

Arc, 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 

Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc, 
A 
Arc, 
Arc, 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 
Arc, 

A 

A 

Arc, 
Arc, 
A 
Arc 
Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 

Arc 
A 

A 
A 

Arc. 
A 

■■■  (Mod.s&C.lTon) 
Briscoe 

".    (8  cyl) 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Arc, 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

Arc, 
Arc, 

A 
.Vc, 

Arc 
Aic, 

A 

\rc. 

Arc. 

■■        (8  cyl) 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc 

B 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 
A 

Arc 
Arc, 

A 
Arc 

B 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

Arc, 

A 
Arc, 

Arc, 
Arc- 
Arc, 

Case  

A 
A 

Arc. 
A 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 
Arc 

A 

Arc, 

Arc. 

(Model  6-40> 

(Model  6-30) 

Chandler  Six 

Arc, 

B 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

Arc, 

B 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

E 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

E 

A 
Arc 

Arc, 

B 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 

Arc, 
B 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 

B 

B 

B 

"      (water) 

Chevrolet 

Cole 

■•    (8  cyl) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc, 

Arc 

.Arc'; 

Arc 
B 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 

A 
B 
A 

A 
A 

Arc, 

A 
B 
A 

>i 

B 
A 

Arc 
E 

Arc 

Arc 
B 
E 
A 

Arc 
A 

Detroiter. ............ 

(8  cyl); 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Dodge 

A 

Arc 

Arc 
Arc 
B 
E 
A 
Arc 
A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

E 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

B 

E 

A 

Arc, 
Arc 

A 

E 
Arc 

A 

Arc 
A 
E 
A 

Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

E 
Arc. 

Federal 

Fiat 

Arc 
B 
E 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 

Arc 
A 
E 
A 

Arc 

Arc 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 

Ford 

Franklin 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

"       (12  cyl) 

"1 

Hudson 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile 

l.H.C.  (air) 

B 

A 

Arc 
A 
A 

A 
B 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 

A 
B 
A 

Arc 
A 
A 

Arc, 

An. 

"       (water,  2  cycle) 

A 
A 
Arc 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

"      (water,  4  cycle) 

Jackson 

"       (8  cyl) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

JefTery.... 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Arc 

Arc 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
E 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arf 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

E, 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 
A 

A 

Arc 
A 
A 

;;       (Chesterfield). 

Com'l <. . . 

Kelly  Springfield 

King 

.Arc 
Arc 
A 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

.Arc 
Arc 
A 

.Arc. 
Arc 

E 

"-     (8c>I) 

A 
Arc 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
E 
A 
A 
A 
Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

E 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

"     Com'l ,. . . 

Arc 
A 
A 
A 
B 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Kissel  Kar 

"        "     Com'l, . . . 
"       "     (Model  48) 

A 
Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 
Arc 

Arc. 
Arc. 

B 

A 

B 

A 

"      (Model  35) 

E 

A 

Arc 

E 
Arc 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
Arc 
A 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
Arc 
A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
.Arc. 

1  nzier.^. ,....., 

Marion.,. 

Maxwell ,. 

ArctArc 

(22-70) 

■ 

•■       (22-72) 

A 
A 
A 

A 

Arc 
A 

Milcliell     

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

■■       (8  cyl) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Knight 

A 

."I'rc 
A 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

Arc 
A 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Moon  (4  cyl).... 

■■      (6  cyl). 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

".        (12  cyl).... 

Oakland 

(8cyl) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Oldsmobile 

(8  cyl).... 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Are. 

Overland 

Packard ;. 

Arc 
A 

Arc 
Arc 

Arc 
A 

Arc 
Arx: 

Arc 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc 

Arc 
Are. 

(12  cyl) 

A 
A 

Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
,Vrc 

A 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 
Arc 

E 
Arc, 

A 

B 

B 

a' 

A 

A 
A 

,Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 
Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc, 
A 

"       Com'l 

A 
A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

Paige 

"      (6-45) 

A. 

A 

A 

E 

A 

E 

•■     (6-36  &  38).,. 

PathRnder 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

(12  cyl).,. 

Peerless 

■"       (8cyl) 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

.\rc 

Arc. 

Pierce  Arrow 

"      Com'l.. 

Arc 
Arc. 

A 
Arc. 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc, 
Arc, 

B 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc, 

E 
Arc. 
Arc, 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 
Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

An:, 

Arc 

Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc, 

A 

Arc, 
A 

Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc. 
.\rc. 
Arc. 

Regal.. 

'■     (8cyl) , 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc. 
Arc, 

B 

Arc- 
Arc; 
Arc 

E 
Arc. 
Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 
Arc 

Art 

A 
A 

Arc. 
Arc. 

Reo 

Sclden 

Arc, 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

Arc, 

A 

Arc, 

.Arc, 

A 

.\rc. 

Arc 

A 

Stearns  Knight 

"      (8  cyl) 

Stevens  Duryea 

Studcbakcr 

Arc, 

Arc, 
A 

Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 
^rc 
Arc, 

A 
Arc. 

Arc, 
Arc 

A 

^rc, 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 
/Tixr. 

Arc, 

A 
Arc 

A 

Arc, 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
An: 

AlX!, 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc.- 
Are. 

fin. 

Velie  (4  cyl) 

■'      (6cyl) 

White...,-. 

Willys  Knight..,. V-... 

Arc 

Arc, 

B 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc, 

A 

Arc, 

Arc, 

Arc. 

B 

Arc, 

Winton....v 

Arc. 

Are. 

Arc. 

Are. 

For  Electric  Vehicles  u.se  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ".\" 
tor  motor  and  enclosed  chains.  For  open  chains 
and  differential  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C." 


UUUd 


had  to  put  over  his  thriller — you  know 
the  sort  of  stuff.  Well,  the  time  name  for 
him  to  make  his  jump  from  a  spring- 
board over  four  elephants'  backs. 

"He  got  away  in  good  shape,  but  in 
clearing  the  last  back  he  didn't  right  him- 
self as  he  should.  He  liit  the  tan-bark  flat 
on  his  back.  The  crowd  yelled  with 
laughter — funny  stuff — see?  I  knew  what 
had  happened;  we  all  knew.  But  it  was 
the  first  night  of  a  three-day  stay,  and  we 
couldn't  do  anything  to  make  that  bunch 
unhappy.  I  flipflapped  up  to  the  best 
friend  I  had  on  earth.  He  lay  there  with, 
his  back  broken,  dead.  Up  came  the  other 
clowns.  We  picked  him  up  and  carried 
poor  Dan  off,  doing  funny  stuff  every 
miniite,  while  the  spectators  roared  with 
laughter.  When  we  got  Dan  behind  the 
scenes  we  cried  over  him.  That's  two  sides 
of  a  clown's  life  all  in  a  nutshell." 

Slivers's  eyes  were  soft  as  he  turned 
away  to  his  dressing-table.  He  painted 
his  face  so  skilfully  that  you  smiled  when 
he  turned  it  toward  you.  He  put  on  his 
baggy  black-and-white  costume,  his  pre- 
posterous shoes,  and  his  familiar  bonnet 
of  the  Civil-War  period  with  its  array  of 
ribbons  and  chicken-feathers. 

With  a  little  wave  of  his  hand  he  ambled 
out  into  the  arena,  and  a  great  roar  of 
laughter  went  up  at  his  very  appearance. 
Under  one  arm  he  carried  a  huge  catcher's 
mitt  and  a  chest-protector,  in  the  other 
a  bird-cage.  As  he  did  his  famous  baseball 
"turn"  the  very  rafters  of  the  CJarden 
seemed  to  rock,  and  later,  as  he  wandered 
about  doing  laughable  things,  as  it  were 
instinctively,  out  of  piu-e  natural  ebidlience 
the  observer,  from  his  point  of  vantage 
behind  the  scenes,  wondered  which  was  the 
real  Slivers,  the  silent,  rollicking  figure  out 
on  the  tan-bark,  or  the  man  who  in  his 
dressing-room  had  told  the  story  of  poor 
Dan  Luby  with  infinite  pathos. 

Hero  is  a  description  of  his  baseball 
game,  taken  from  the  Kansas  City  Slur 
of  1906: 

Silently  he  places  the  bases  in  position, 
then  "talks"  to  the  umpire  and  players 
on  the  bench.  Finally,  in  the  position  of 
catcher  he  starts  the  game.  One,  two, 
three— he  catches  speedy  balls,  imaginary, 
of  course,  from  an  imaginary  pitcher. 
Then  he  catches  a  runner  between  bases. 
But  the  third  out  is  the  thrilling  one.  A 
fly  is  batted.  You  don't  see  it,  but  you 
tliink  you  do,  that  is,  if  you  are  not  laugh- 
ing too  hard.  "Slivers"  thinks  he  sees  it, 
but  it  finally  disappears  in  the  heavens. 
He  can't  find  it.  He  sits  down  and  waits 
for  the  ball  to  fall.  Then  he  uses  his 
telescope.  He  finds  the  ball,  allows  the 
umpire  to  have  a  look  at  it  soaring  up  in 
the  sky.  Then  he  frantically  snatches  his 
mitt  from  the  gi'ound,  takes  his  position, 
and  waits  again.  The  elu.^ivo  ball  falls 
in  his  hands — it  is  the  third  out,  and  the 
opposing  team  is  retired. 

Motioning  the  imaginary  players  in, 
"Slivers"  takes  the  bat.  He  fans,  then 
disputes  with  the  umpire.  Then  a  foul 
and  a  strike.  In  disgust  he  takes  a  re- 
fr(>shing  drink  from  the  water-bucket  and 
again  picks  uj)  the  bat.  This  time  he  bats 
out  a  honte  run — almost.  He  is  caught, 
so  we  imagine  the  lunpire  says,  as  he  slides 
for  the  home  plate.  The  climax  comes 
with  the  light  b(>l\ve(>n  "Slivers"  and  the 
umpire.  "Slivers"  is  whipt  and  the  game 
is   ended    when    "Slivers"    picks    up    the 
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"diamond"   and   with   a   bow   leaves   the 
arena  amid  a  storm  of  applause. 

He  is  described  by  the  writer  in  The 
Post  as  "a  blinking,  solemn,  low-speakdng, 
lanky  young  man,  with  an  extremely 
sensitive  mouth  and  a  diffident,  retiring 
manner."  He  did  not  come  of  circus 
stock,  as  most  of  the  performers  do,  but 
was  the  son  of  a  Chicago  concert-singer. 
When  he  was  fourteen  he  ran  away  from 
home  to  join  a  circus.  Says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Sun: 

Inimitable  as  a  story-teller  (altho  even 
in  vaudeville  he  never  spoke  a  line) ,  Slivers 
would  teU  of  the  elephant  with  which  he 
made  friends  in  the  wagon-show  days 
down  in  Texas.  Instead  of  stretching  out 
in  one  of  the  jolting  wagons  when  the  show 
moved  on  at  night,  the  boy  SUvers  would 
curl  up  on  a  sort  of  canvas  howdah,  which 
he  would  rig  up  on  the  back  of  his  favorite 
elephant,  and  'would  sleep  peacefully  on 
the  swaj'ing  back  of  the  beast  as  the 
circus  wound  along  country  roads  to  the 
next  town  through  the  night. 

And  shortly  after  dawn  he  always 
would  be  awakened  by  a  shrill  uproar. 
One  morning  he  had  noticed  smoke  curhng 
from  a  farmhouse,  whereupon  he  directed 
his  elephant  into  the  farmer's  yard  and 
knocked  at  the  back  door,  filled  with 
thoughts  of  a  hot  breakfast.  The  farmer's 
wife  opened  the  door,  saw  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant  stretched  toward  her,  and  sluieked. 
But  when  SUvers  had  explained  things  the 
whole  household  turned  out,  and  there  were 
breakfast  for  Slivers  and  hay  and  water  for 
the  elephant  from  farmer  folk  dehghted  to 
have  an  elephant  in  their  own  dooryard.  In 
time  the  elephant  would  amble  regularly  to 
the  back  doors  of  farmers'  houses,  hence  the 
morning  uproar  from  farmers'  wives  which 
throughout  that  season  awakened  Slivers. 

To  many  he  will  be  the  Last  Clown,  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  of  Marceline,  Toto, 
and  others  of  Hippodrome  fame.  The 
travehng  circus  nowadays  has  adopted 
the  poUcy  of  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
road  companies.  These  endeavor  to  carry 
at  least  two  Topsys,  sometimes  even  three. 
The  circus  now  counts  its  clowns  by  the 
dozens,  who  perform  in  mass-formation. 
May  the  old-fashioned  clown  not  quickly 
be  forgotten!  He  should  be  enshrined  in 
memory  as  is  the  Court  Fool  of  an  earlier 
day,  of  whom  much  has  been  sung  and 
written.  None,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
written  deathless  verse  to  Slivers  as  yet, 
but  he  has  been  paid  the  tribute  of  a 
fragment  of  prose  that  comes  remarkably 
near  to  being  a  classic  of  its  Sort.  This 
appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
New  York  Sun  for  March  9,  and  runs 
as  foUows: 

Slivers  should  not  have  died  meanly  by 
his  own  hand.  He  deserved  a  quiet,  a 
happy  old  age,  with  children  gathen^d 
about  him,  and  tales  of  the  big  top  falling 
from  his  lips.  He  should  have  continued 
indefinitely  his  antics  when  the  pungent 
smell  of  peanuts  fills  the  atmosphere,  and 
beautiful  ladies  do  incredible  things  on  the 
slack  wire  and  the  flying-trapeze.  Was 
it  not  Slivers,  he  of  the  astonishing  feet. 


The  warm  welcome 
won  from  critical  motor  car  buyers  by  the 
Oldsmobile  Light  Eight  De  Luxe  is  only  the 
natural  recognition  inevitably  accorded  tangible 
motor  car  merit.  No  more — no  less.  From 
time  to  time  other  cars  may  have  appeared 
which  seemed — in  advance — fit  to  dispute  the 
place  and  prestige  of  Oldsmobile  Light  Eight. 
But  close  comparison  has  invariably  served 
rather  to  quicken  a  realization  of  Oldsmobile 
superiority.  There  never  has  been  —  there 
never  will  be — in  the  minds  of  most  men  any 
acceptable  substitute  for  inimitable  quality. 

The  super-smoothness  of  the  mighty  power-flow, 
the  incomparable  charm  of  the  distinctively 
designed  body,  the  utter  perfection  of  the 
most  minute  details  in  equipment  and  appoint- 
ment— these  features  of  the  Oldsmobile  Light 
Eight  are  of  resistless  appeal  to  those  who  seek 
the  fullest  meeisure  of  motor  car  service. 


Those  who  have  regarded  with  unconcealed  doubt  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  many  multi-cylinder  motors 
will  be  highly  gratified  with  the  ideeil  simplicity  of  the 
Oldsmobile  Light  Eight.  Those  who  have  looked  askance 
at  the  excessive  fuel  cost  of  many  cars — defended  in  some 
quarters  as  a  legitimate  evil  of  multi-cylinder  motors — 
will  find  further  reason  for  Oldsmobile  superiority  in  the 
fact  that  it  avereiges  thirteen  to  fifteen  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Those  who  through  experience  have  learned  the  disadvan- 
tages of  narrow,  cramped  riding  quarters  will  find  the 
roominess  of  the  Oldsmobile  Light  Eight  body  and  the 
restful  luxury  of  its  wide  seats  and  deep  upholstery  most 
pleasurable.  And  those  who  have  been  told  that  great 
weight  is  essential  to  strength  and  safety  will  discover  in 
the  Oldsmobile  Light  Eight  the  pleasing  paradox  of  light- 
ness and  surpassing  strength.  The  Oldsmobile  Light  Eight 
(5-passenger) — $1195,  f.o.b.  Lansing.     Roadster,  $1 195. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet 
"iThe  Light  Eight  De  Luxe" 

OLDS     MOTOR    WORKS 


E.l^il,Mt,3  ISSO 


LANSING      MICHIGAN 


7/icorporu /s'J  IS*)0 


(It) 


-^lanaiir 
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All  this  for  $1195 


See  the  Moon  Six'30  drawn  up  alongside 
of  any  of  the  cars  selling  at  anywhere 
near  its  price  and  then  you'll  realize  how 
much  car  in  size  and  beauty  you're  getting 
in  it  for  your  money.  Just  think  — the 
wheelbase  is  II 8  inches.  And  it's  a  pow' 
erful  car — new  Continental- Moon  Motor, 
developing  46  H.  P.  Fully  equipped — the 
latest  improvements.  Deico  lighting, 
starting  Jand  ignition.  Stromberg  carbur' 
etor.  Full  floating  rear  axle.  Stewart 
vacuum  system,  tank  in  rear.  Genuine 
Spanish  leather  upholstery.    See  the  car. 


Six^30  (5   '"""'" 


fully  equipped  /    ^  ^  *  ' -^ 

Six'44(7Jr.^Tp'.d)  1475 


Write  for  booklet,  describing  and  illustrating 
Moon  Cars 

Moon  iMotor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U  S.  A. 


1 

I 
i 
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It's  WEAR 
N.     That  Counts 


There  are  only  two  kinds 
of  collar   buttons.     One 


has  the  name 

Kbment? 


stamped  on  tlie  back.  The  other  hasn't,  Thf  differ- 
ence is  in  the  WEAR.  Krementz  14K.  Rolled  Gold 
Collar  Buttons  do  not  discolor  the  neck,  blacken  the 
collar  band,  turn  brassy  or  tarnish.  They  last  a  lifetime. 
Sold  everywhere  with  this  guarantee— 

"  H  damaged  from  any  cause  a  new  Button  PREE." 
14Kt. Rolled  a-.ld.  2Bc  eaih.     In  Solid  Oold  lOKt.  $1;  14Kt.41.E0. 
Si-lotttlie  style  y<m  like  from  <iur  bcoklot,  unt  free  upon  ri-qucst. 

Krementz  &  Co.,  10  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

IMillllllliillllllllllillllllllllliiillllillllillllllil! 


LOCK 

YourFord 


There  is  a 
Sturr  Auto  Lock 
for  every  car. 


Send  (or  circular 
Ageals  and  Dealers  Wanted 


STURR'S  AUTO  LOCK  fits 

tight  over  gas  and  spark  levers, 
making  it  positively  impossible 
(o  operate  car  until  removed. 
Simple  and  easy  to  put  on.  Can 
be  removed  only  by  yourself. 
Locking  Device, 
special  lock  and 
two  keys,  post- 
age paid 

Money  reliinded  if  not  as  represented. 
STURR  AUTO  LOCK  COMPANY 
S.Viau  Place  Cincinnati,  0. 


Dy  yourseir. 

$11 


who  played  an  amazing  game  of  baseball  to 
the  aocompauiment  of  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  throats  of  thousands  of  juveniles 
of  all  ages?  Did  he  not  appear  in  un- 
familiar surroundings  in  the  "Duel  in 
the  Snow"  with  credit?  He  possest  the 
pantomimic  art  in  unusual  development; 
a  man  of  originality  and  imagination. 

It  is  not  well  to  lift  the  mime's  mask  of 
comedy.  Too  often  it  hides  a  countenance 
deep-lined  by  wo.  The  laughter  the  clown 
inspires  calls  "iio  echo  from  his  heart.  The 
tribute  of  merriment  from  the  onlookers 
may  mean  nothing  but  bread  and  butter 
to  the  mountebank;  bread  and  butter 
hard-earned,  to  support  a  life  not  worth 
living.  The  outward  seeming  alone  is  the 
public's;  the  inner  burden  it  neither  wants, 
nor,  praise  be,  must  reckon  with.  Let 
Pantaloon  materialize  as  the  curtain  draws 
aside,  and  let  {hat  curtain  hide  from  us  the 
man  behind  the  grotesque  paint. 

We  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  man 
of  cares,  of  trials,  of  errors,  of  disap- 
pointments, in  our  picture  of  the  merry- 
andrew.  We  would  know  only  his  trap- 
pings, the  artful  caricature  he  presents 
for  our  inspection.  The  human  being 
should  be  decently  reticent,  comfortably 
obscure.  Slivers  should  have  been  im- 
mortal; it  was  not  within  the  proper  rights 
of  Frank  Oakley  to  slay  him. 


A  RIDDLE  WITH  A  MORAL 

RIDDLES  are  bad  enough,  but  a 
riddle  with  a  moral!  .  .  .  that  is  too 
much!  Still,  in  the  ease  of  the  riddle 
propounded  by  the  Toledo  Blade  the 
moral  is  a  good  one  and  the  riddle  is 
sufficiently  puzzling  to  inspire  some  inter- 
est. We  are  apparently  confronted  with  a 
description  of  our  greatest  common  enemy. 
What  is  this  monster? — 

I  am  more  powerful  than  the  combined 
armies  of  the  world. 

I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all  the 
wars  of  the  nations. 

I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets,  and  I 
have  wrecked  more  homes  than  the  mighti- 
est siege-guns. 

I  steal,  in  the  United  States  alone,  over 
$300,000,000  each  year. 

I  spare  no  one,  and  I  find  my  victims 
among  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  young 
and  old,  the  strong  and  weak.  Widows 
and  orphans  know  me. 

I  loom  up  to  such  proportions  that  I  cast 
my  shadow  over  every  field  of  labor,  from 
the  turning  of  the  grindstone  to  the  mov- 
ing of  every  railroad-train. 

I  massacre  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  wage-earners  a  year. 

I  lurk  in  unseen  places,  and  do  most  of 
my  work  silentlj'.  You  are  warned  against 
me,  but  you  heed  not. 

I  am  relentless. 

I  am  everywhere — in  the  house,  on  the 
street,  in  the  factory,  at  railroad-crossings, 
and  on  the  sea. 

I  bring  sickness,  degradation,  and  death, 
and  yet  few  seek  to  avoid  me. 

I  destroy,  crush,  and  maim;  I  give 
nothing,  but  take  all. 

I  am  your  worst  enemy. 

What  is  the  answer?  Do  you  say 
"drink"  or  "hatred"  or  "self-intort>st"  ? 
The  answer  is  given  in  the  words  of  the 
riddle:    " I  am  carelessness." 
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Are  You  Trucking  in  a  Fog? 


GETTING  to  be  quite  a  problem — this  trucking — 
.  isn't  it? 
You  know  to  a  penny  how  much  it  costs  to 
transport  a  ton  from  your  freight  house  to  San  Francisco, 
but  can  you  tell  what  it  costs  to  truck  the  same  ton 
across  the  yard? 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  lose  per  day  on  a  horse?  * 

Do  you  know  that  electric  trucking  is,  roughly,  about 
50%  cheaper  than  gas  trucking? 

One  brewer  saved  nearly  ;^400,000  in  real  estate  alone 
by  changing  from  horses  to  electric  trucks.  This  brewer 
operates  65  electric  trucks  and  27  gas  trucks.  Three 
attendants  keep  the  65  electrics  in  perfect  condition, 
whereas  it  takes  nine  men  to  look  after  the  27  gas  trucks. 
In  other  words,  it  would  require  eighteen  men  to  take 
care  of  65  gas  trucks  as  against  three  men  on  the  same 
number  of  electric  trucks. 

A  gas  truck  is  usually  laid  up  for  repairs  twice  as  many 
days  in  a  year  as  an  electric  truck.  The  depreciation  on 
an  electric  is  much  less  than  on  a  gas  truck.  As  to  cost 
of  operation,  "juice"  costs  a  lot  less  than  gas.  The 
electric  uses  power  only  when  it  is  running,  while  a  gas 
engine  often  runs  idle. 

A  lot  of  men  seem  to  harbor  the  idea  that  electric  trucks 
are  more  or  less  experimental — sort  of  uncertain  as  to  re- 

Never  mind  about  giving  details  now — let  them 


suits.    The  truth  is  that  an  electric  truck  is  just  about  as 
complicated,  mysterious  and  uncertain  as' a  wheelbarrow. 

Our  organization  has  been  built  up  unit  by  unit  over  a 
long  period.  Our  recommendations  have  the  weight  of 
experience — of  practical  knowledge — behind  them. 

Now  the  situation  is  this:  If  it  comes  to  a  contest  of 
conversation,  there  are  plenty  who  can  talk  rings  around 
us,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  go  into  the  matter 
scientifically  with  us — get  down  to  figures — in  85%  of 
average  city  and  suburban  uses  we'll  make  out  a  case 
for  G.  V.  Electric  Trucks  that  will  convince  you. 

Understand  us  on  this:  we  don't  mean  general  fig- 
ures, but  figures  on  your  kind  of  business.  We  show 
you  in  dollars  and  cents  the  relative  saving  of  electric 
trucking  in  your  business  before  we  permit  you  to  install 
our  electric  trucks. 

You  couldn'  t  buy,  for  any  price,  the  expert  information 
on  your  trucking  problem,  which  we  gladly  give  you. 
Simply  because  there  is  no  other  organization  that  knows 
as  much  as  we  know  about  electric  trucking.  During  our 
fifteen  years'  experience  we  have  analyzed  practically 
every  possible  trucking  problem.  The  results — as  ap- 
plied to  your  business — are  yours  on  request. 

Honestly,  would  it  be  good  management  to  ignore 
such  help? 

come  later — just  tell  us  your  line  of  business 


Address : 


Trades   Bureau   A 

GENERAL  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Office  and  Factory:  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  Chicago  Boston 

Six  Models:   lOOO  to  lO.OOO  lbs.  capacity 


Philadelphia 
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Starter 
Batteries 


USL  Machine-Pasted  PlatesWin! 

A  big  Detroit  manufacturer  recently  arranged  a  starter 
test  to  determine  the  battery  to  be  used  in  his  1917  car. 


The  biggest  battery  concerns  in  the  -world 
were  asked  to  compete,  but  on  learning  the 
severe  nature  of  the  test  several  lost  their 
nerve  and  dropped  out. 

Finally,  when  the  testing  apparatus  was  ready 
the  question  arose  as  to  procedure,  it  being 
a  known  fact  that  the  first  man  w^ould  be  at 
a  decided  disadvantage  because  his  battery 
would  be  required  to  heat  the  testing  re- 
sistance, in  addition  to  doing  the  test  w^ork 
specified.  A  coin  w^as  tossed  to  settle  this 
point. 

The  USL  representative  w^as  compelled   to 


test  first — under  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
ditions— ^on  a  test  suggested  by  a  com- 
petitor—  made  on  a  competitor's  apparatus. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  USL  "Machine-Pasted" 
Starter  Battery  showed  40  per  cent  more 
power  than  its  "hand -pasted"  rival. 

USL  was  aw^arded  the  contract,  even  at  a 
slightly  greater  price,  for  this  manufacturer 
is  a  quality  man  and  insists  on  the  best. 

You    can    have    a    "Machine -Pasted"  USL 
Starter  Battery  in  your  car  if  you  insist. 
Your  dealer  w^ill   see  that  you  get  it  at  no 
added  expense.     Ask  for  USL  and  get  the  best. 


Let  us  tell  you  why  the  USL  exclusive  "Machine- Pasted" 
Plates  are  better  and  last  so  much  longer.  Write  for  our 
battery  book,  "The  Black  Box  of  Mystery  Explained."  Price 
50c,  but  free  to  you  if  you  give  name  and  model  of  your  car. 

U  S  Light  and  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

o  L  New  York  Buffalo  Detroit  Chicago  Cleveland 

orancnes.  St.  Loui»  Boston  Washington  San  Francisco       Kansas  City 
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SECRETARY  BAKER 

THOSE  devoted  readers  of  The  Liter- 
AKY  Digest  who  happen  to  have  a 
complete  file  of  old  copies  on  hand  will  find 
quite  a  Mttle  information  about  our  new 
War  Secretary,  Newton  D.  Baker,  in  his 
former  role  as  IVIayor  of  Cleveland,  in  the 
Personal  Ghmpses  column  of  the  issue  for 
Juno  20,  1914,  page  1505.  Those  who 
can  not  so  easily  turn  back  will  perhaps  be 
interested  in  turning  forward,  with  Archer 
H.  Shaw,  associate  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  to  see  how  the  most 
diminutive  "first  citizen"  of  Cleveland 
will  carry  his  new  portfolio.  The  new 
Secretary,  remarks  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  New- 
York  Times,  is  naturally  loath  to  give  out 
at  present  any  definite  statement  of  his 
policies,  but  "here  is  a  little  advance  in- 
formation— a  tip  as  to  two  poUcies  which 
the  new  Secretary  will  be  certain  to  ad- 
here to": 

He  will  fold  one  leg  under  the  other  when 
he  sits  doAvn  in  that  big  leather  chair  be- 
hind the  great  desk  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Also,  he  will  smoke  a  small, 
straight-stemmed  black  pipe.  These  two 
policies  settled  in  advance,  such  matters  as 
army-reorganization,  the  strengthening  of 
our  national  defenses,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  our  colonial  possessions  may  be 
considered  later,  as  office  routine. 

The  new  Cabinet  member  is  a  practical 
idealist,  and  as  such  will  take  his  place 
among  the  President's  advisers.  As  the 
writer  phrases  it: 

Baker  has  been  called  a  dreamer,  and 
would  probably  be  about  the  last  one  to 
deny  the  impeachment.  But  he  has  had 
the  saving  grace  of  being  able  to  make 
his  dreams  come  true. 

He  was  elected  Mayor  in  1911,  largely  on 
the  promise  that  he  would  build  a  great 
municipal  electric-light  plant  to  compete 
with  the  local  hghting  monopoly.  His 
friends  said  he  could  not  do  it.  He  did  it, 
however,  and  the  plant  is  to-day  so  well 
established  that  no  party  would  suggest 
either  its  sale  or  abandonment. 

Home  rule  for  cities  was  a  dream  of 
Baker,  Johnson,  and  others.  Johnson 
would  probably  never  have  been  able  to 
get  it,  tho  his  work  for  years  constituted 
a  broad  foundation  on  which  his  followers 
have  built. 

This  man  who  drives  his  own  Ford  car, 
who  sits  on  his  foot,  and  smokes  a  small, 
black  brier  is  the  friend  of  every  one. 
He  is  never  too  busy  to  stop  on  the  street 
for  a  chat.  He  probably  calls  more  men 
by  their  given  names  than  any  other  man 
in  Ohio,  and  no  one  so  hailed  ever  con- 
siders it  mere  famiharity. 

The  frivolous  side  of  Washington  life 
will  have  no  appeal  to  the  Bakers.  Mr. 
Baker  became  somewhat  familiar  with 
official  circles  as  secretary  to  Postmaster- 
General  Wilson,  but  he  prefers  the  quiet 
home-circle.  Mrs.  Baker  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Leopold ,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.  Tho  couple 
were  married  in  1902,  and  have  three  small 
children — Jack,  Peggy,  and  Betty — whose 
very  names  suggest  the  harmony  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Baker  household. 

Mrs.  Baker,  who  will  become  one  of 
the    Cabinet    hostesses,    is    a    woman    of 


much  force  and  charm.  She  is  greatly 
interested  in  civic  matters.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  official  word  came  from 
Washington  that  her  husbami  had  been 
named  Secretary  of  War,  and  when  Mr. 
Baker  himself  was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit 
in  another  court,  Mrs.  Baker  was  appear- 
ing in  the  police  court  in  a  case  against  a 
grocer  charged  with  selling  rotten  eggs. 


s 


GIVING  THE  "MOWE"  HER  DUE 

0  greatly  do  we  thirst  for  romance 
that  the  exploits  of  the  German 
cruiser  Mowe  have  excited  a  tremendous 
admiration  in  all  of  us.  Even  in  England 
was  unstinted  tribute  paid  to  the  daring 
and  resourcefulness  of  her  commander. 
And  3'et  in  some  respects  we  have  doubtless 
gone  too  far  in  our  appraisal  of  her  activi- 
ties. We  have  been  tempted  to  laugh  -with 
some  scorn  at  the  spectacle  of  a  huge 
British  fleet  drifting  ponderously  in  the 
North  Sea,  quite  oblivious  to  the  gallant 
little  raider  that  slipt  out  under  its  very 
nose.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
British  dominance  of  European  waters  as 
rather  a  bluff.  We  can  understand  the 
success  of  submarines,  since  they  may 
escape  to  the  deeps  where,  the  British 
fervently  hope,  the  patrolling  fleet  will  not 
follow.  But  that  these  policemen  of  the 
blockaded  seas  should  overlook  a  good- 
sized  ship  sailing  about  the  ocean  in  open 
daylight  seems  w^hoUy  laughable.  Nor  is 
the  inexpert  reader  the  only  one  to  fall  into 
this  error.  The  New  York  Tribune  points 
out  that  more  than  one  WTiter  who  might 
well  be  regarded  as  an  authority  makes 
the  same  mistake.  "People  forget,"  it 
declares,  ' '  that  in  former  naval  wars  it  was 
impossible  to  clear  the  seas  completely  of 
raiders,"  and  continues: 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  British 
fleet  has  blinded  them  to  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  the  episode  is  dwelt  upon  as 
amazing  and  hitherto  unparalleled.  Thus 
The  World,  remarking  on  the  industry 
displayed  in  the  control  of  supposedly 
neutral  traffic,  asks,  with  a  great  show  of 
resentment,  if  we  are  to  infer  that  the 
blockading  fleet  "is  so  busily  occupied  in 
this  way  that  it  has  no  eyes  for  German 
sea-raiders  moving  out  from  and  back  to 
German  ports  under  its  very  nose?"  The 
Staats-Zeilung  likewise  solemnly  declares 
that  "the  British  boast  that  England  con- 
trols the  sea  has  again  been  exposed  in  all 
its  absurdity."  And  the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
in  its  enthusiasm,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  feat  "proves  to  England  that  Germany 
alone  is  imconquerable  at  sea!" 

Such  comments  show  an  astonishing 
ignorance  of  naval  warfare  and  history. 
The  performance  of  the  Mowe  proves 
nothing.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have 
heard  of  so  few  excursions  of  this  kind, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  Germans  had 
placed  so  much  faith  in  their  submarines 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  similar 
attempts  would  have  been  made  before. 
It  has  proved  virtually  impossible  in  all 
wars  of  the  past  to  effect  the  complete 
sealing  up  of  ports.  Between  1793  and 
1800  the  British  lost  no  fewer  than  4,314 
ships  by  capture.    Nor  in  the  old  days  was 


"I  don't  have  to  quit!" 

"I  simply  switch  to  Girards. 
Now  I  smoke  when  I  jolly  well 
please.  And  I  feel  like  a  four- 
year-old  all  the  time!" 

There's  the  Girard  story  in  a 
nut-shell.  You  hear  it  from  sensi- 
ble smokers  every- 
where. 

Girard 

X^    Cigar   \3- 
Never  gets  onyouraerves 

It  has  no  unpleas- 
ant effect  on  your  heart 
nor  your  digestion. 

It  is  made  from  gen- 
uine selected  Havana 
leaf  mellowed  by  age 
alone. 

You  can  enjoy  its 
delightful  mildness  to 
the  limit  whenever  you 
please,  vsath  no  effect 
but  clear-headed,  able- 
bodied  satisfaction  from 
beginning  to  end.  A 
sane  smoke  for  sane 
and  sensible  men. 

Any  Girard  dealer 
will  tell  you  that  this  is 
a  high-grade  full-value 
cigar  and  backed  up  by 
a  full-value  guarantee. 

Wc  take  back  ony  part 
of  the  dealer's  purchase. 
And  he  will  do  the  same 
h  you. 

14  sizes 
10c  straight,  and  up 

DEALERS  —  Let    us 
show  you 

If  you  are  not  handling 
Girard  cigars,  write  us  for 
particulars  about  one  of  the 
quickest  sellers  and  surest 
repeaters  you  ever  had  in 
your  case.     Write  today. 


GIRARD 


K'MUfi  %^3sfy03 


>«^^ 


The  "Broker" 

Actual  size.    10c 


ANTONIO   ROIG   &    LANGSDORF 

Established  1871 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Dominates  Every  District 

The  Federal  dominates  every  district  in 
which  it  operates. 

Midst  the  hum  and  whirr  of  the  busily  pro- 
ducing factories, — The  wholesale  houses  hauling 
their  large  consignments  of  goods, — From  the 
hustling  retail  stores  out  into  every  outlying  dis- 
trict,— In  the  service  of  progressive  farmers, — 
And  on  big  construction  jobs, — The  Federal  is 
the  Master  of  Each  Particular  Haulage  Situ- 
ation in  which  it  serves. 

With  Federalized  Transportation  you  will  expand 
and  dominate  your  territory,  as  far  as  the  distribution 
of  your  goods  is  concerned. 


Worm   Drive 
Exclusively 

llf  2  and  3  Ton 
Capacities 


Our  traffic  department  has  trans- 
portation data  on  the  cost  of  operation 
of  a  Federal  in  your  business. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investi- 
gate the  Federalization  of  Your  Propo- 
sition today. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  TKOUBLiE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  i2mo,  60  pages.  Illustrated. 
40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


PARSIFALi.  'I'he  stnry  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  lamo, cloth, 68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puts  English  to  practical  n.<ie.  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  rules  and  foggy  reasonings,  but  facts  and  illustrations  that 
clear  up  the  annoying  puzzles  of  grammar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  sy.rtem  that  locates  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details — about  wliich  any  question  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  common-sen.se  guide  for  every  ofBce,  homo  and  .school  wlierc 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  de.sired. 

S8S pages,  handsomely  bound.    Price,  75  cents;  by  mail.  SS  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


il  always  possible  to  prevent  the  escape 
oven  of  considerable  squadrons.  Lord 
Bridport  was  celebrated  in  his  day  as  a 
singularly  daring  and  successful  blockader, 
yet  Brui.x  escaped  from  Brest,  in  spite  of 
liis  watcMulness,  with  twenty-five  sail  of 
(he  line  and  many  smaller  vessels. 

The  conditions  are'  doubtless  very  differ- 
ent to-day,  yet  in  some  respects  the  com- 
plete sealing  up  of  ports  is,  if  anything, 
more  difficult  than  in  sailing- days.  The 
decision  of  the  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1859  to  consider  the  defenses  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  that  the  effective 
blockade  of  an  enemy's  ports  had  become 
well-nigh  impossible.  This  was  soon  to  be 
disproved,  but  it  is  notorious  enough  that 
occasional  evasions  were  possible  in  our 
Chnl  War.  The  Wilmington  blockading 
squadron  thought  it  was  doing  very  well 
when  it  had  demonstrated  that  a  third  of 
the  attempts  to  run  the  blockade  in  or  out 
were  frustrated.  The  possibility  of  evasions 
has,  in  short,  always  been  recognized; 
there  is  notliing  unique  in  the  escape  of 
the  Moive,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  w^e  shall  hear  of  further  adventures 
of  the  same  sort  in  future. 

This  may  aU  be  said  without  reflecting 
in  any  way  on  the  conduct  and  daring  of 
her  commander.  Only  it  is  well  to  use  a 
little  measure  and  judgment  in  considering 
the  affair  and  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  it. 


ROSINANTE'S  HAPPY  GRAZING- 
GROUNDS 

MANY  lovers  of  horses  in  this  country 
have  doubtless  subscribed  to  the 
support  of  England's  "Blue  Cross  Society," 
which  endeavors,  in  the  midst  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  agonies  of  human  life,  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  horses  employed 
in  the  war.  To  these  contributors,  as, 
indeed,  to  many  others,  the  horse  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  beast  of  burden.  They 
can  not  think  of  him  but  as  a  friend  and 
w^orthy  of  human  affection.  They  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  then,  of  the  Old  Horses' 
Home  Ranch  that  Dr.  Frank  Crane  dis- 
covered in  the  neighborhoo'd  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  a  pleasant  valley,  where  grass  and  water 
are  plentiful  and  there  are  both  warm 
sunshine  and  cool  shade,  twelve  ancient 
steeds  are  comfortably  idling  out  their 
few  remaining  years.  Not  one  of  them  will 
be  sold  to  the  junkman,  or  end  his  days 
dragging  a  towering  cart  of  paper  and  bot- 
tles about  city-streets.  Their  work-days 
are  over,  and  the  sting  of  an  occasional 
persistent  fly  is  the  greatest  tribulation  they 
know.  Among  them  is  Rosinante,  who  was 
once  a  moving-picture  actor.  As  Dr.  Crane 
wTites,  in  the  New  York  Globe: 

In  a  weary  and  wicked  world  this  inci- 
dent is  like  unto  a  draft  of  water  from  tiic 
w^ell  of  Bethlehem  to  the  spent  and  dust\ 
warrior.  It  comes  as  near  being  pur(>, 
unadulterated  goodness  as  one  finds  along 
the  ways  of  men.  You  have  to  pension 
your  old  father  or  your  defective  child,  or 
people  will  talk.  But  your  old  horse — you 
may  .sell  him  to  the  soap-man  or  have  him 
shot ;  nobody  would  say  anything. 

I  have  spent  some  time  among  mo\  ing- 
picture  folk  in  the  sunny  places  of  southern 
(^ilifornia  (where eventually  most  films  will 
bo  made,  since  no  other  spot  is  favored 
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with  such  continuous  sunshine),  and  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  most  amazing  horse- 
manship. The  cowboys  and  bandits  have 
flocked  to  the  movie-factories — the  last  and 
best  market  for  their  particular  skill.  And 
I  have  been  strangely  moved  by  the  remark- 
able affection,  rising  almost  to  adoration,  of 
these  men  for  the  animals  that  carry  them. 

It  was  through  De  Wolf  Hopper  I 
learned  of  the  pensionnaires.  When  he  was 
playing  the  part  of  Don  Quixote,  in  the 
picture-play  of  that  name,  the  company 
secured  for  him  a  venerable  steed  to  act  as 
Rosinanie.  During  the  weeks  of  adventure 
involved  in  the  making  of  the  film  a  strong 
affection  grew  in  the  heart  of  the  comedian 
toward  his  equine  companion.  And  when 
the  play  was  completed  the  company 
presented  the  horse  to  him.  Whereupon 
Hopper  had  him  sent  out  to  the  farm  before 
mentioned  and  pensioned  him  for  life. 

"And,"  said  Hopper,  "I  unconsciously 
made  the  hit  of  my  life  among  the  crowd 
of  riders  in  these  parts.  I  was  only  yield- 
ing to  a  generous  impulse;  it  didn't  cost 
me  much,  and  I  never  dreamed  I  was 
doing  anything  noble.  But  among  those 
boys  my  stock  went  up  like  Bethlehem 
Steel.  I  had  joined  the  elect,  which  is 
composed  of  them  that  appreciate  a  horse." 

So,  among  the  hills,  in  the  Southern  sun, 
Rosinante  watches  the  peaceful  days  go  by. 
Eleven  companions,  the  beneficiaries  of 
eleven  other  humane  souls,  are  with  him. 

When  I  am  full  sated  with  the  ferocious 
news  from  Europe,  where  men  are  rivals 
in  inhiimanity;  when  I  tend  to  get  dis- 
gusted with  my  kind  and  to  believe  that 
human  beings  everywhere  are  turning  to 
wolves,  I  like  to  think  of  those  twelve  calm 
and  happj'  old  horses  and  the  unaffected 
goodness  of  the  men  who  have  pensioned 
them.  

JEFF:  mclemore: 

WE  all  of  us  covet  some  mark  of 
distinction,  but  there  are  few  beside 
Jeff:  McLemore:  who  desire  a  punctuation- 
mark.  That  is  the  way  his  name  is  -wTitten 
— Jeff-colon  McLemore-colon.  His  leader- 
ship of  the  Gore  drive  in  the  House  made 
the  name  of  the  Texan  Representative  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  but  there 
must  have  been  small  pleasure  for  him  in 
this  notoriety,  for  nearly  every  one  of  the 
newspapers  left  out  both  colons.  The 
New  York  Times,  which  unkindly  terms 
the  Southerner  "a  smasher  of  international 
law,"  discusses  the  matter  of  the  colon 
with  some  heat,  as  follows: 

"Jeff:  McLemore:"  is  inexorable  for  the 
colon.  His  Christian  name  is  not  Jefferson. 
He  has  not  abridged  it,  as  he  seeks  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  Americans  on  the 
high  seas.  He  merely  insists  on  adorning 
plain  "Jeff"  with  the  colon,  indicating, 
perhaps,  the  equality  of  his  Clu-istian  name 
and  surname,  or  following  some  more 
recondite  theory  of  his  own.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Hon.  Jeff:  McLemore: 
gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
punctuation,  l)ut,  as  he  records  romanti- 
cally, he  was  "born  in  a  storm";  and  he 
has  never  got  out  of  it.  Next  November, 
jjossibly,  the  Lone-Star  Democrats  will 
change  the  Hon.  .Jeff's  colon  into  a  full  stop. 

Or  will  he  iierhaps,  given  an  inch  of 
encouragement,  take  an  "el,"  and  join 
the  ranks  of  the  other  colonels'? 
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BEAUTY? 


STYLE? 


POWER? 


Fulfills  Every  Requirement 

Seven  Passenger — Six  Cylinder — $1185 

What  do  you  most  desire  in  a  car  ? 

The  lines  and  extra  quality  finish  of 
the  MARION-HANDLEY  capti- 
vate at  a  glance.  Its  dark,  wine  colored 
body  with  gold  stf-iping  is  rich,  and  dis- 
tinctive looking  without  being  loud. 

No  more  snappy  and  stylish  car 
can  be  found  at  any  price. 

r 

Its  high  speed  45  H.  P.  foreign  type 
motor  with  3/8  bore  and  5  inch 
stroke  offers  all  that  can  be  expected  in 
silent,  smooth  operation,  and  instantaneous 
"get-away." 

It  is  roomy,  upholstered  over  curled 
hair  and  double  springs  in  long- 
grain,  bright  finish  real  leather.  57  inch 
semi-elliptic  springs,  underslung  from  rear 
axle,  make  riding  a  real  pleasure. 

Seven  passenger  capacity  on  a  five 
passenger   wheelbase.        Weighing 

only  2700  pounds,  it  assures  minimum  tire, 
gasoline  and  oil  cost.  Thoroughness  of 
construction  assures  minimum  repair  bills. 

No  matter  what  points  appeal  most,  you 
will  find  your  ideals  in  greater  measure  in 
the  MARION-HANDLEY. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  name  of  dealer 
J.  I.HANDLEY,  Pres. 

THE  MUTUAL  MOTORS  COMPANY,     Jackson,   Mich. 


COMFORT? 


ECONOMY? 


#1 


Save  20^^""** 
Riverside 

Guaranteed 

5000  MILES 

Ford  Size     y, 

4000         X^ 

AH        X^ 
Others 


aiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^ 


G 


ET   our    191G    prices 
you  buy  tires. 


before    ■ 


We  save  yoii  one  dollar  out  ofeveryfive.of 
others'  i)rices.  And  we  unconditionally  giiar- 
anb-e  the  mileage.  Famous  racers  have  broken 
all  records  on  Riverside  Tires. 

SEND  FOR  AUTO  BOOK 


showinR   Riverside   construction — 
wrapped  tread — one  cure — toughest 
fabric,   with  i)ure  Upper    River  Para 
Rubber,    extra  thick  tread.     Book  shows 
similar  savins  on  many  other  automobile  ac- 
cessories.     Senl  free  on  rciiiiest.      U'rite  today 

Dept. 
C  132 

Portland 


%nU§ffttmpl/a/id%^ 


New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Ft.  Worth 

Write  to  the-  house  most  convoiiicnt  to  you 

iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^^^ 
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MODEL  75 


Its  Completeness  Won  Insi 


Hondster  f595 

i-oj6.  Toledo 


Never  before  has  any  model  been  such  a  com- 
plete and  instantaneous  success. 

Small  wonder,  really. 

For  never  before  has  there  been  so  complete 
a  car  at  anywhere  near  so  low  a  price. 

It  stands  out  alone — boldly — conspicuously — 


unapproached — : 
car  complete  for  o: 
Note  that  wc 
That  means  > 
electric  horn,  i 
every  necessary  i  ■ 
are  m  extras  to  b 


The  Willys-Ov  IJ' 


i 
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S  Note  that  the  motor  is  the  very  latest  en  bloc 

UCJCwOO      design — the  last  word  in  fine  engineering. 

Note  that  the  tires  are  four  inch  size.  Many 
cars  costing  more  have  smaller  tires. 

Note  that  the  rear  springs  are  the  famous  can- 
tilever type.  Many  bigger  more  expensive  cars 
are  nowhere  near  as  easy  riding. 

Note  the  headlight  dimmers — the  electric 
control  buttons  on  steering  column — demountable 

^Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

»■  in  U.  S.  A." 


/e  passenger  tourmg 

I'e. 

~r  and  electric  lights, 
inedometer  —  in  fact 
ifg  is  lacking.   There 


rims  and  one  man  top — all  big  features — high- 
priced-car  features. 

And  it  is  a  perfect  beauty — snappy,  stylish, 
speedy. 

No  wonder  there's  a  rush  to  possess  the  car 
the  world  has  been  waiting  for. 

But  that  means  quick  action  on  your  part  in 
order  to  get  a  prompt  delivery. 

Don't  delay — get  your  order  in  today. 

Remember  it  comes  complete — only  5615. 
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Unloailing   steel  before  foundations  were 
completed 


How  a  Big  Factory- Building 

is  Constructed  in 
30  Working-Days 

READINESS  a/iearJ  of  time 
pre-preparedness,    in    a 

word — is  the  key-note  of  the 
Austin  Standard  30-Day 
Construction  that  is  effecting 
a  revolution  in  industrial 
building. 

With  everything  ready  in  advance — types 
standardized,  plans  drawn,  specifications 
prepared,  costs  figured,  construction- 
units  pre-fabricated  for  quick  assembly — 
we  can  construct  any  one  of  three  types 
of  Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings  in 
30  working-days;  two  60-day  types; 
two  others,  multi-story  types,  in  slightly 
more  time. 


The  pictures  show  the  progress  of 
an  Austin  Standard  No.  3,  100x400 
feet,  steel  and  tile  construction. 
They  afford  graphic  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Austin  pre-prepared- 
ness in  producing  quality  in  quick 
time  at  low  cost. 

IVe  have  never  failed  to  ??ieet  the  30- 
day  schedule  for  an  Austin  Standard 
Building. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  for  illustrations 
and  brief  specifications  of  the  seven  types 
of  Austin  Standard  Factory- Buildings, 
in     convenient     form     for     your    files 


looting-  begun   before  steel-erection  was 
completed 


steel  sash  delivered  before  steel 
was  all  up 


Building- 


completed     and     waiting     for 
owner's  machinery 


°  The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridgeport,  Conn.         Niagara  Falls,  Ont.         Jackson,  Mich. 

Export  Representative:  John  Bennett  Bissell 
50  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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The  Entire  Army  of  English  Speech 

over  450,000  Words  strong,  for  the  first 
time  is  mustered  for  the  service  of  man- 
Kind  in  ONE  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER— 
three -column  formation— within  the 
covers  of  one  BooK;  the  mightiest  verbal 
force   ever   assembled.      Command   it! 


THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


Write  for  interestinK   Booklet   and  Prices 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WHATS  THE  MATTER  WITH  GOTHAM  ? 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  con- 
cerned hiiims^If  soinie  tiiime-  ago  with 
tlie  qtiestiiOQi  of  what  was  th«;  m'atter  with 
Kamisas>.  Ms-  hoim©-  State.  No"w-  that  he  has 
cast  atoeies.  at  his.  otwioi  hoiUise'  of  gjlassy  ho 
feels  jojatrlied'  ini  aiming  elsewhere.  Mr. 
and  JVtrsv.  White  reeently  visited  New 
York,  as.  the-  most  ho)mie4o>VTixg  Westermiers- 
will,.  soomeu'  or  later,,  audi  weice-  paid  that 
flattering:  and  embarrassing:  tribrate^ — a. 
newspaper  '^'^interview.''''  It  is;  the  ©■rastomi 
of  the  interviewer  to>  ask  proiminefflt  men 
for  their  impressions  rf  New  York  im- 
mediately Mpom  their  arrrraiL  Why  this 
is  done,,  no>  one  knows.  It  is  ©mly  accident 
when,  as  in  Mr.  White's  ease,,  the-  resialtanfc 
"impressions''''  are  wexrth  ehroinieling.  Bnt- 
William  AHen;  White  kno^ws  his:  New  York 
as  only  a  Kansasite  can.  And  the  trooible 
that  he  finds  with  the  city  is;  that  she  takes 
all  and  gives  nothing:.  She  takes  m.oney, 
labor,  thought,  energy,  gemius^  youth,  and 
devotion,  and  she  gives  in  retnm — a 
niche  in  one  of  her  m^an-built  cliffs;  more 
or  less  food  than  a  man  ought  to  have,  a 
little  pulilicity,  a  brief  oppK)rtunity  to  feel 
himself  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  and  then — 
oblivion.  Mr.  White  do€«  not  think  that 
this  is  just  compensation  for  a  life  and  the 
best  that  that  life  can.  give.  He  thinks 
that  there  are  over  5,000,000  badly  de- 
ceived people  in  New  York,  or  so  he  in- 
timated in  the  interview  given  to  the 
World  reporter.  "This  interview,"  re- 
marked a  writer  on  Mr.  W'hite's  paper, 
the  Emporia  Gazette,  during  the  Whites' 
absence,  "in  the  opinion  of  the  Garden 
Sass  Editor,  is  interesting  reading,  and  is 
reprinted  herewith,  altho  the  said  G.  S.  E. 
probably  will  be  fired  when  the  boss  gets 
home!"     Says  The  World: 

Mr.  White  says  he  would  not  hve  here 
tho  he  wore  given  a  warranty-deed  to  all 
Manhattan  Island.  New.  York  asks  too 
much;  gives  back  too  little.  He  can  drive 
a  better  bargain  with  existence  elsewhere 
— out  in  Emporia,  say,  getting-  out  The 
Gazette,  defying  the  summer  sun  to  burn  his 
lawn  up,  watching  children  grow,  sharing 
a  hundred  big  and  little  interests  with  his 
neighbors. 

"What,"  I  asked  him,  "is  the  matter 
with  New  York?" 

Before  Mr.  White  replied  he  stept 
across  to  a  window,  and  with  arms  out- 
spread, hands  prest  on  the  jambs  of  tho 
casing,  his  stocky  figure  black  against 
the  liglit,  stood  for  a  moment  looking  out 
and  down  and  up.  The  clangor  of  the  un- 
easiest  of  cities  was  in  our  ears.  For  just 
under  that  corner  of  the  Hotel  Martinique 
the  streams  of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 
were  pouring  across  each  other. 

The  man  fresh  from  Kansas  stood  look- 
ing and  listening.  Then  sudd(>nly  he 
swung  about,  and  his  face,  that  lias  not 
lost  its  boyishness,  was  bright.  He  began 
.^peaking  in  the  eager,  almost  nervous  way 
he  has. 

"1  don't  claim  to  be  nuich  of  a  travel(>r," 
he  said,  "but  I  have  seen  the  capitals  of  the 
world — exc(>pt  Constantinople — and  New 
York  is  tho  most   beautiful  of  them;  and 
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the  most  inspiring.  I  learn  that  nearly 
every  time  I  come  back  here,  and  I  have 
known  the  city  for  twenty  years  now." 

Mr.  White  makes  a  suggestion  that  may 
cause  the  motion-picture  makers  to  realize 
they  are  missing  a  great  opportunity. 
Just  now  they  pride  themselves  on  their 
ability  to  turn  out  more  dramas  a  daj'  than 
yEschylus  WTOte  in  a  lifetime,  but,  in  the 
Kansan's  own  words: 

Did  you  ever  think  how  you  could  make 
the  most  wonderfid  film  that  could  bo 
made?  Just  set  a  mo\'ing-picture  camera 
up  on  one  of  those  hon-pedestals  in  front 
of  the  library,  point  it  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  aim  it  at  the  sky^-line.  For  five  years, 
every  morning  at  the  same  time — say  10 
o'clock — do  that  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
what  a  picture  you'd  have!  Nothing  else 
in  all  this  world  could  touch  it. 

That  changing,  rising,  falling,  crumbling 
sk^'-Une!  Men  tearing  down;  men  building 
up;  men  changing  their  structures  con- 
stantly as  their  ideas  change.  Where  else 
under  the  sun  do  you  find  such  restlessness 
as  that?     It  is  New  York. 

Of  course,  in  the  foreground  you  would 
^et  the  people,  too.  You  would  get  all 
America  in  the  foreground.  In  five  years 
the  whole  country  would  stream  by  that 
lens. 

Sooner  or  later,  everybody  who  has 
done  something  or  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing or  wants  something  passes  that 
corner  of  Forty-second  Street.  You  have 
two  hundred  thousand  strangers  in  your 
city  every  day. 

What  part  in  the  life  of  America  does 
New  York  reaUy  play?  Teetering  on  his 
toes,  Mr.  White  endeavors  to  explain  the 
matter: 

Is  New  York  the  heart  of  America,  or  the 
brain — or  the  stomach?  It  takes  its  toll 
of  the  country.  No  enterprise  anywhere  is 
so  small — no  crop  in  California,  or  factory 
in  Alabama,  or  jerkwater  railroad  up  in  the 
Northwest — that  New  York  does  not  take 
toll  of  it  in  fractions  of  a  cent.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  America  as  no  other  city  is  to  any 
other  country.  It  holds,  perhaps,  six  mil- 
hon  people.  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  put  to- 
gether, hold  about  as  many.  But  if  you 
built  a  wall  around  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
it  would  make  no  particular  change  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  inside  or  outside. 
Subtract  New  York  from  America  and  it 
would  have  to  reorganize  the  nation. 
Even  London  is  not  so  utterly  essential  to 
ICngland,  or  Paris  to  France,  as  this  city 
is  to  the  whole  United  States. 

I  guess  it's  the  heart  of  the  country.  Eve- 
rything flows  through  it — money,  people, 
ideas — but  New  York  has  no  soul.  Some 
spiritual  element  is  lacking  here. 

Other  cities  do  have  souls.  To  be  a  St. 
Louisan,  a  Chicagoan,  a  Bostonian,  a 
Philadelphian,  or  a  San  PVanciscan  means 
something  definite.  To  be  a  New  Yorker 
means  to  be  yourself  in  a  crowd.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  sense  of  toam- 
play. 

Mr.  White  is  not  alone  in  believing  that 
New  York  is  not  America,  nor  even  fnily 
American,  but  his  reason  for  that  belief 
has  the  novelty  of  simplicity: 

T  think  one  word  exi)lains  a  good  deal 
of  it  home.  The  central  idea  of  our 
Teutt)nic  civilization— and   by  Toulonic    I 
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Yes ; 

it  pays  in  cold  cash  too! 


Photo  ©   by  International  Film  Service.  Inc. 


The  Boston  editor  missed  one  big  point 
in  the  above  story.  The  man  whose  busi- 
ness was  disrupted  and  demoralized  had  for 
years  been  paying  out  money  for  insurance 
which  should  have  been  buying  him  a 
Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  to 
save  his  factory  in  the  hour  of  need.  In 
reality  he  paid  for  the  Grinnell  System  that 
would  have  saved  his  plant,  but  he  never 
got  it. 

The  best  insurance  companies  would  have 
insured  him  at  rates  40%  to  90%  lower  if 


he  had  had  Grinnell  Sprinkler  protection. 
He  would  have  installed  this  protection  if 
he  had  known  what  Fate  had  in  store  for 
him.     How  do  you  know  what  Fate  has  in , 
store  for  you  ?  | 

Send  us  the  approximate  area  of  your 
building,  the  rate  you  are  paying  for  insur- 
ance and  the  amount  you  carry.  We  can 
tell  you  at  once  whether  it  will  pay  you  to 
have  Grinnell  Sprinklers. 

Address:  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company,  274  West  Exchange  St.,  Provi- 
dence. R.  1. 


GRINNELL 
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An  Underwear  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Investor, 
which  pays  dividends 
in  Comfort 

HERE  is  a  garment  which 
will  never  draw  on  your 
reserve  of  good  nature  or  tax 
your  equanimity  by  reminding 
you  of  its  presence — 

THE 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

It  lets  you  keep  an  even  balance  of 

your  peace  of  mind  through  th(^  warmest 

days.      No    depreciation 

from  torn  buttonholes  or 

lost  buttons.     Just  ONE 

master  button  at    the 

chest  that  is  as  effective 

as  a  timelock  on  a  safe 

and    saves    you   time    in 

dressing  and  undressing. 

You  can  get  these 
puits  in  nainsook, 
in  knit  goods,  or  in 
the  famous  Keep- 
Kool  mesh,  at  the 
best  haberdashers' 
and  department 
stores  everywhere, 
but  if  you  have  the 
least  difficulty  send 
your  size  with  remit- 
tance to  the  manu- 
facturers at.  Albany, 
N.  T.,  and  we  will 
gladly  supply  you 
direct;  delivery  pre- 
paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Statement  of  cost  of 
perfect  underw^ear 
comfort 

Quality  fabrics $  .40 

Temper  kept 40 

Time  saved 20 

No  gapping 20    ' 

No  bunching 20 

No  lost  buttons 20 

No  torn  buttonholes  ...     .20 
Splendid  workmanship    .20 
Total  cost  at  most 
(see  price  list  below). .  .$2.oo 

PRICES 

Men's— Knitted  or 
Nainsook 

$1.  $1.50,  $2 
Boy's— (Knitted  Only) 

50  cents 


emJVTTff  </oft£/a.faf4 


A  catalog  illustrating  the  com- 
plete line  of  summer  and  winter 
iveighta  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers 

Albany  New  York 

BARNES  KNITTING  CORPORATION 

Sole  distributor  to  dealers 
303  Fifth  Avenue      .New  York  City 


moan  North  European,  German,  Scan- 
dinavian, Anglo-Saxon,  Tri.^h,  Sootch  is 
lioni(>  and  t-hildron.  How  many  Jionios 
are  \hovv  in  New  York?  The  bulk  of  the 
nativt'-honi  population  lias  to  s]iea.k  of 
leavinj.j  home  to  conu'  lH>n>.  As  For  chil- 
dren— yo\i  know  how  t  he  having  of  children 
is  ponalizod.  If  you  can  pay  the  price,  all 
right.  But  then  you  ha\'(<  to  pay  the  prioe 
of  luuiug  the  price. 

You  get  a  lot  moro  homo  for  your  dollar 
olsewhoro — in  Empoi-ia,  for  instance.  Let's 
come  right  down  to  casos. 

In  Emporia  evoryl)od.y  has  a  barn — or 
did  ha^o  until  Henry  Ford  delivered  hi.s 
deadly  blow.  If  you  are  a  country-bred 
boy  you  know  what  barns  mean.  They 
are  the  very  center  of  boyhood,  and  there 
are  no  substitutes.  All  proper  barns  are 
the  exclusive  property  of  boys.  Re- 
member, you  used  to  say,  "Come  over  in 
my  barn  to-day."  Never  said,  "Father's 
barn,"  did  you? 

Barns  —  boys  —  homes  —  children  — 
endless  stretches  of  th^m, — that's  how  I 
visualize  our  big  democracy.  In  New 
York  they're  mighty  hard  to  get  hold  of. 
By  the  time  you've  earned  the  price  of 
them,  you'U  find  you  have  little  time  left  to 
live  in — to  do  your  private  thinking  and 
feeling,  and  your  communal  thinking  and 
feeling. 

I  dare  say  that  I  strike  you  as  a  zealot 
for  domesticity.  AU  right.  For  Northern- 
bred  men,  for  a  great  many  centuries  now, 
domesticity — home,  wife  and  children — 
has  been  one  of  their  most  fundamental 
satisfactions. 

Here  in  New  Y^ork,  somehow  or  other, 
life  has  got  skewgeed  until  the  simple, 
natural,  fundamental  satisfactions  cost  too 
much,  and  people  try  to  find  cheaper,  arti- 
ficial substitutes.  And  that,  it  strikes  me, 
is  a  good  deal  of  what's  the  matter  with 
New  York. 


GOING  DOWN  WITH  THE  "PERSIA" 

A  TORPEDO-ATTACK  is  too  sudden 
an  affair  to  leave  with  the  survivors 
of  the  catastrophe  any  definite  impression 
of  the  scenes  immediately  following.  The 
mind  is  upset  and  swung  loose  from  its 
accustomed  foundations  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  unprecedented  nature  of  the  ex- 
perience, and  refuses  to  operate  normally. 
Its  focus  narrows  down  to  the  photographic 
visualization  of  a  few  odds  and  ends  which 
usually  have  no  relation  to  each  other  and 
generally  are  of  little  importance.  Thus 
Lord  Montague  of  Beaulieu,  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Persia,  the  P.  and  O. 
liner  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
torpedo  of  German,  Austrian,  Turkish,  or 
possiblj^  Bulgarian  origin,  notes  precisely 
the  minute  of  the  explosion,  recalls  (he 
caving  in  of  the  after-wall  of  the  dining- 
saloon  where  he  was  sitting  down  to  lunch- 
eon, and  describes  the  momentary  odor  of 
acids  that  followed  the  concussion,  but 
does  not  give  in  his  story  many  details 
of  the  panic  that  followed.  Three  minutes 
after  the  torpedo  struck,  he  was  carried 
down  with  the  sinking  ship,  and,  buflfeted 
cruelly  in  the  ^^eckage,  lost  consciousness 
for  some  time.  .\  "Gievo"  waistcoat 
jiro\-od  his  savior^  for  when  ho  came  back 


to  consciousness  ho  found  himself  safely 
supported  by  it  and  floating  in  the  midst 
of  many  struggling  human  beings  and  a 
meager  scattering  of  wreckage.  Throe 
boats  half-filled  vnth  survivors  drifted 
.aimlessly  some  distance  from  him.  Pain- 
fully he  swam  toward  a  fourth  boat  that 
floated  bottom-up  near  by,  and  finally  man- 
aged to  get  astride  of  the  keel.  Frantic 
cries  all  about  him  drowned  his  own  ap- 
peals  for  aid.  "I  make  no  complaint  that 
they  were  not  heeded,"  he  says,  in  the 
version  of  his  story  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.    He  continues: 

Twenty-six  persons  wearing  life-pre- 
servers of  some  kind  eventually  caught 
hold  of  the  capsized  boat,  but  several  of 
these  were  too  weak  to  hold  on.  A  big 
wave  occasionally  knocked  us  all  off. 
One  of  these  righted  the  boat,  and  nineteen 
of  us  managed  to  scramble  into  it.  She 
had  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  so  that  she 
barely  floated. 

All  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  this  pre- 
carious situation.  Several  times  we  were 
swept  by  great  waves  out  of  the  boat,  and 
r  owe  my  life  to  Alexander  Clark,  a  Scotch 
second-class  passenger,  who  helped  me  to 
climb  back  into  the  boat  once  when  I  was 
so  exhausted  that  I  could  not  have  sur- 
vived without  aid. 

Before  the  night  was  gone  two  of  the 
survivors  died  from  exhaustion.  As  their 
bodies  were  washed  about  in  the  boat,  we 
finally  threw  them  overboard.  The  night 
seemed  interminable.  At  dawn  the  next 
morning  there  were  eleven  left  in  the  boat. 
We  saw  a  two-funneled  steamer  several 
miles  away,  and  hoisted  a  piece  of  torn 
flag  on  the  one  oar  left  in  the  boat.  But 
the  steamer  passed  westward  within  three 
miles.  The  rest  of  the  day  we  saw  nothing. 
The  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  became 
ver>-  hot.    The  second  night  was  very  cold. 

I  think  we  all  during  that  night  gave 
up  hope  of  being  saved.  My  Scotch  friend 
remarked  philosophically  as  the  sun  went 
down,  "I  guess  that's  the  last  sunset  we 
shall  ever  see."  We  both  found  it  a  great 
struggle  to  keep  awake.  The  tendency  to 
drowsiness  was  almost  irresistible,  but  to 
fall  asleep  we  all  knew  meant  the  end.  We 
capsized  once  more  during  the  night.  One 
of  my  fellow  sufferers  jielded  to  the 
temptation  to  drink  salt  water,  as  we  had 
all  been  without  food  for  thirty-six  hours. 
He  promptly  went  out  of  his  head. 

Just  before  dawn  of  the  second  morning 
we  saw  the  masthead-lights  of  a  steamer 
far  away  to  the  eastward.  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  a  star.  Presently  I  discovered 
her  side-lights,  which  showed  that  she 
was  coming  nearly  straight  for  us.  When 
she  got  closer  we  started  shouting  in 
unison.  I  led  the  others  by  caUing  "one, 
two,  three!"  shouting  when  the  ship  was 
half  a  mile  away.  She  ported  her  hebn, 
stopt  her  engines,  and  appeared  to  be 
hstening.  We  knew  then  that,  like  other 
shij)s,  she  suspected  a  ruse  and  dared  not 
approach.  After  some  time  she  came 
nearer.  Then  her  steam-whistle  was 
blown.  If  you  ever  have  known  what  it 
was  to  escape  from  the  very  jaws  of  death 
you  know  how  we  felt.  The  ship  proved 
to  be  the  Alfred  Holt  steamer  .V((/<7  Chow. 
Captain  Allen,  boimd  froin  China  for 
London.  We  had  to  be  lifted  on  boartl 
lik(»  in(>rt  sacks,  with  ropes  tied  under 
our  arms. 
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Series  VJ 
TifyHorseR)wer 

SevenPasseiger 

sixno85 


"^^ 


v^ 


fj 


/// 


'iili, 


/ 


Detroit's  Opinion 

is  Authoritative      "" 


Think  of  Detroit— and  you  think  of  auto- 
mobiles! For  Detroit  is  pre-eminently  the 
Automobile  City  of  America.  Three - 
fourths  of  the  cars  produced  in  1915  were 
made  in  Detroit.  And  of  Detroit's  700,000 
inhabitants,  practically  all  of  them  are  in- 
terested, directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  industry. 


ures,  far  exceeded  those  of  any  other  car 
selling  at  more  than  $500.  There  were  1456 
Studebakers  registered  in  all — and  using 
this  figure  as  100%,  the  standing  of  various 
cars  in  Detroit's  opinion  and  superior  judg- 
ment was  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  list. 


Standing    back  of   the 
scenes,  so  to  say,  the 
people  of  Detroit  have 
so  close  and  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  the  men 
in  the  many  organiza- 
tions, of  the  standing 
of  the  manufacturers 
and  most  of  all,  of  the 
QUALITY  of  the 
many  cars,  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in 
no  other  city  on 
earth  doesexpert 
knowledge  of 


1st — Studebaker   100% 

2nd — A   car  selling  at 
more  than  $2,000  90% 

3rd — A  line  of  cars  from 
$700  to  $1150  ...    85% 

4th — A  line  of  cars  from 
$950  to  $1500  ...    63% 

5  th — Aline  of  cars  from 
$1000  to  $1500...    52% 

6th — A  line  of  cars  from 
$850  to  $1300  ...    51% 


We  look  on  this  testimonial 
from  Detroit  as  the  strong- 
est that  Studebaker  cars 
have  ever  received. 

And  there  can  be  no  bet- 
ter guidance  for  buyers- 
unfamiliar     with     the 
details  of   cars    than 
this      outspoken 
judgment     of 
Detroit  buyers 
who      KNOW 
cars  and  whose 
opinion  is  au- 
thoritative. 


cars  play  so  large  a  role  in  the 
buying  of  cars  as  it  does  in 
Detroit. 

The  1915  registration  of 

Studebakers  by  Detroit 

residents,  according 

to  the  official  fig- 


See    the 
cars — ride  in   them — 
see  for  yourself  why 
Detroit — ^the  city 
that    KNOWS 
automobiles — 
makes  Stude- 
baker its  own 
choice. 


j^e0^ 


'lir-W^'' 


The  Car  of  the 
GOLDEN  Chassis 


Afcre  than  221,000  Studebaker  Cars  produced  and  sold 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkervllle,  Ont. 

Addres*  all  Correspondence  to  Detroit 


Studebaker  offers  a  com- 
plete  line  of  high  •  grade 
cars  from  $850  to  $2500. 
Write  for  handsomely  illus- 
trated catalog  picturing  the 
cars  and  giving  the  com- 
plete list  of  prices. 
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HARD0NCOURT-FI5RE      PATENTS. 
CMANNEL      READY      FOB      MQRTAR. 


OPEN    VERTICAL 
AIRSPACE 


INTERIOR  PLA5TLR. 
APPLIED  DIRECTLY 
TO    THE      WALL 


INTERLOCK     AND 
MOISTURE     CHECK 


2  inch   horizontal 
airspace:,  giving 
insulation    aqainit 
heat  cold    and 
moisture 


CHANNEL     FILLED 
WITH      MORTAR 
PREPARATORY     TO 
LAYING    THE    NEXT 
FISKLOCK-TAPESTRV 


FINISHED      EXTERIOR 
OF     WALL    THE     FACE 
OF     EACH       UNIT   15  OF 
REGULAR     BRICK  3IZE 

WEB     CONNECTING 
THE       DOUBLE      WALLS 

TWIN     WALLS     OF 
SOLID    3  INCH 
FIREPROOF    MATERIAL 


"FISKLOCK"-"TAPESTRY"  BRICK 

Hardoncourt-Fiske  Patents 

"Fisklock' '  combines  the  advantages  of  solid  brickwork  with  the 
advantages  of  hollow  tile,  obviating  all  the  disadvantages  of  both. 

On  the  outside  it  looks  exactly  like  a  solid  "Tapestry"  Brick 
wall — it  has  the  same  colors,  texture,  mortar  joint  and  the  same 
unit  brick  size. 

It  is  stronger  than  either  solid  walls  of  common  brick  or  hollow 
tile. 

It  is  waterproof.  It  has  no  "through"  mortar  joints — damp- 
ness cannot  strike  through.  It  may  therefore  be  plastered 
directly  on  the  inside — furring  or  lathing  is  unnecessary. 

It  has  an  internal  air  space  2  inches  wide,  providing  maximum 
insulation  against  heat  and  cold. 

It  costs  less  than  any  other  kind  of  a  face  brick  wall,  either 
solid  or  brick  veneer,  less  than  terra  cotta  hollow  tile  covered 
with  stucco  and  about  the  same  as  first  class  stucco  on  frame. 
As  compared  with  frame-clapboard  construction,  a  "Fisklock" 
house  costs  3J^%  to  5%  more.  Its  ultimate  cost  is  far  less 
because  of  its  low  upkeep. 

"Fisklock"  is  made  in  a  wide  range  of  reds  and  golden  buffs. 

Each  "Fisklock"  is  equivalent  to  one  solid  brick  and  one  back- 
ing up  brick.  It  is  sold  under  the  "Open  Price  Policy" — the 
same  price  to  all. 

Prices,  descriptive  pamphlet  and  further  information  gladly 
furnished  upon  request. 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  "Tapestry"  Brick 

NewYork,  N.  Y. 


1936  Arena  Building 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


FOUR  VALUABLE  ARTICLES 

The  International  Character  of  Modern 
Philosophy 

Professor  Rudolf  Eucken,  Ph.D..  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Is  the  Sense  of  Sin  Declining? 

Professor  James  II .  Snowdrn,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Spiritual  Suggestions  of  the  New 
Discover' cs  in  Physics 

David  Mo/Tat  Myers,  M .H. 

How  Shakespeare  Got  His  Bible 

Professor  Edward  liiinby  Pollard,  Ph.D.,  D.LI,- 

See  The  Homiletic  Review 

FOR  APRIL 

Per  Copy,  30  cents.      Per  Year,  S3. 00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


UNDER  THIC  CA^KE  OE  THE  JAfA^NESE  WAK 
OFEIC Ef  a  book  of  iutimate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  witli  nuiiieious  aotnal  snapshuts.  ^1.50  pustpatd. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


There's^ 
somothin^ 
about  it 
youll  like- 


MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Falk  Tobacco  Co,  SdWest^S'^St  NewYork. 


HOMEVILLE  ON  "PREPAREDNESS" 

OUIET  firesides  are  all  very  well,  but 
^.^^  what  are  they  saying  in  the  Homo- 
ville  Debating  Society?  It  is  astonishing 
tliat  our  President  should  overlook  this 
center  of  information  and  sagacity  in  his 
search  for  a  response  from  the  real  heart 
of  the  country.  What  does  it  have  to  say 
of  "Preparedness,"  for  instance?  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  whose  editor  has  evi- 
dently sat  in  at  one  session  at  least, 
declares  that  opinion  is  divided.  "The 
Old  Home  Town,  of  course,  is  divided  on 
almost  every  question — religious,  political, 
social,  and  economic,"  but  this  Prepared- 
ness split  beats  anything  since  free  silver. 
Then,  too,  political  lines  have  been 
shivered  in  this  discussion,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  assail  the  works  of  the  op- 
position party  with  anathema  just  because 
it  i.s  the  other  party.  The  Old  Home  Town 
Debating  Society  has  been  meeting  every 
day  to  try  to  "settle"  the  question,  but  at 
present  they  are  as  far  from  it  as  ever. 
They  are  not  discouraged.  Even  if  the 
matter  be  not  settled  until  after  the  nation 
itself  has  taken  a  definite  stand  one  way 
or  the  other,  it  is  vastly  entertaining  to 
discuss  and  discuss,  and  to  learn  so  many 
new  and  valuable  facts  from  sources  as 
mysteriously  derived  as  they  are  positively 
asserted.     As  we  read: 

Take  "Uncle  Cy"  Morgan's  story,  for 
instance,  of  what  the  Navy  costs  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  to  maintain.  "Uncle  Cy"  does 
not  remember  just  where  he  got  the 
figures,  but  he  knows  they  are  correct. 
"Uncle  Cy"  was  in  the  Civil  War  and 
says  the  victory  was  won  there  "without 
no  navy,"  but  Wall  Street,  he  says, 
makes  its  money  out  of  the  Navy.  "Uncle 
Cy"  is  for  all  the  infantry  that  can  bo 
enlisted.  But  "Uncle  Cy"  is  against  the 
whole  program  because  it  calls  for  a 
strong  navy. 

On  the  other  hand,  "Ves. "  Thompson, 
who  has  a  nephew  in  the  Navy  some- 
where,  is  strong  for  preparedness — but  he 
is  against  any  liigger  army  than  we  now 
ha^•e.  "Ves."  was  once  involved  in  a 
strike  in  which  the  State  militia  was 
called  out,  and  he  believes  to  this  day 
that  it  was  the  United  States  Army  that 
interfered  with  the  strike.  He  always 
refers  to  it  as  "the  time  the  Army  came." 

Uncle  "Bill"  West,  who  has  not  been 
off  the  townsite  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
contribut(>s  to  the  cause  the  theory  that 
the  Pr('sid(>nt  wants  a  big  Army  for  no 
other  reason  tluin  to  antuw  Mexico. 
"I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,"  Uncle 
"Bill"  invariably  adds,  and  to  doubt  it 
would  bo  to  doubt  his  word.  "Wo  don't 
want  no  more  Mesicans  in  this  coimtry," 
Mr.  West  says,  with  finality  that  is  meant 
to  settle  the  question  for  all  time. 

Then  there  is  "Oov."  Saunders.  Just 
why  they  call  him  "Oov."  nobody  knows, 
but  he  has  bo»'n  known  tliat  way  ever 
since  ho  landed  in  the  Old  Home  Town 
forty  years  ago.  "Oov."  Saunders  has 
a  daught«>r  who  works  in  the  Pension 
Otlice  at  Washington,  and  for  that  reason 
his  opinion  on  all  questions  affecting  tho 
Republic  are  supposed  to  be  "first  baud" 
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and  are  given  great  weight  in  the  Old 
Home  To^vn  debating  society. 

"Everybody  knows,"  says  "Gov."  Saun- 
ders, "that  the  President  and  the  press 
have  been  hypnotized."  (Probably  he 
means  to  say  subsidized,  but  he  has  said 
hypnotized  so  many  times  in  this  con- 
nection that  nobody  notices  the  difference.) 
"It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  the  "Gov." 
continues,  "that  these  United  States  is 
in  no  mortal  danger  from  any  foe  witliia 
or  without.  Our  Navy  can  shoot  straighter, 
our  vessels  are  bigger  and  faster,  and 
our  army  is  better  trained  than  any  army 
in  this  world.  I  guess  I  needn't  tell  you 
fellers  where  I  get  my  information,"  he 
concludes  mysteriously,  "but  I  wouldn't 
be  talkin'  if  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
talkin'  about." 

To-morrow  the  society  will  meet  again 
to  cover  the  same  ground — the  advocates 
of  preparedness,  meantime,  hoping  that 
something  will  "tiu-n  up"  to  refute  the 
mysterious  information  that  "Gov."  Saun- 
ders carries  about  under  his  hat. 


OUR  NEIGHBOR,  CARRANZA 

AS  the  ally  of  the  United  States  in 
suppressing  border  ruffianism  and 
terrorism,  Gen.  Venustiano  Carranza 
assumes  a  new  position  in  our  regard. 
Reports  of  him  vary  all  the  way  from  the 
picture  of  a  sly  intriguer  to  that  of  a  fussy 
old  gentleman  held  upright  in  his  Presi- 
dential chair  by  his  gold-braided  uniform. 
Possibly  the  truth  is  something  between 
these  two.  In  The  World  Outlook,  Gregory 
Mason  calls  him  "a  nice,  quiet  old  man, 
plus  tremendous  wQl,  plus  mountainous 
manner."  It  is  said  that  there  are  plenty 
of  those  who  knew  Carranza  before  he 
entered  the  arena  of  Mexican  politics 
who  will  attest  to  the  description  of  him 
as  a  gentle,  amiable  patriarch.  It  is 
Mr.  Mason's  opinion  that  the  tremendous 
dignity,  which  is  now  the  key-note  of  the 
Mexican  leader,  is  "put  on  in  the  morning 
and  taken  off  at  night  like  a  stiff  mask, 
or  a  heavy  suit  of  armor."  This  armor 
has  done  much  for  him,  however,  for  his 
success  to-day  is  largely  due  to  his  abihty 
to  impress  people  with  his  importance. 
Mr.  Mason  illustrates  this  fact  and  gives 
us  in  addition  a  few  anecdotes  of  the 
Carranza  regime,  as  follows: 

He  has  commanded  an  army  of  his 
followers  personally  in  only  one  battle, 
and  he  was  badly  beaten  in  that,  altho 
his  forces  far  outnumbered  the  enemy. 
Few  of  his  men  love  Carranza,  but  they 
respect  him,  and  many  hold  him  in  an  awe 
almost  idolatrous. 

Carranza's  willingness  to  play  this  part 
which  he  knows  his  people  love  in  any 
leader,  plus  his  iron  determination,  have 
been  the  quahties  mainly  responsible  for 
the  "First  Chief's"  success.  Do  you 
remember  how,  at  the  time  of  the  Tampico 
incident  and  the  American  landing  at 
Vera  Cruz,  ViUa  did  his  best  to  avert  a 
wde-spread  outbreak  against  Americans, 
while  Carranza,  with  a  chip  on  his  shoul- 
der, was  all  for  upholding  the  "national 
honor"? 

He  was  playing  his  part  then,  wearing 
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and  comfort,  will  be  increased  by 
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Venetian  Awnings  and  Blinds 

Insure  maximum  Summer  coolness;  are 
quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to  meet  every 
desire  for  light  and  shade  and  air ;  perma- 
nently attractive  and  far  superior  to  the 
old-fashioned  fabric  awnings  and  shades 
which  fray  and  fade  in  rain  and  sun, 
flop  in  the  wind,  collect  dust,  prevent 
free  circulation  of  air,  have  no  control 
over  light,  and  do  not  keep  out-the  heat. 

Ask  your  Architect.  Wilson  Venetian  Awnings 
and  Blinds  have  been  specified  for  the  most  no- 
table homes  of  the  country  for  more  than  40  years. 

A  porch  or  piazza  equipped  with  Wilson  Vene- 
tian Blinds  may  be  converted  into  an  ideal  sleep- 
ing room  at  night. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  and  descriptive 
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"  Something  for  Every  Building 

Hygienic  Wardrobes 
Rolling  Partitions 
Swing  Sliding  Doors  and 

Shutters 
Hound  House  Doors 
Corrugated  Steel  Rolling 

Doors 
Automatic  Rolling  Doors 

Write  for  booklet  covering  the  Wilson 
Product  in  which  you  are  interested. 


Protect  Your  Head 

with  hair  j  u.st  like  your  own.  Nature 
demands  this  covering — want  of  it 
causes  colds,  neuralgia,  etc.  Why 
lookoWerwhen  theworld 
demands  younger  men? 

Let  us  make  you  one 
of  our  special  Undetect- 
able Wigs  or  Toupees  on  Approval. 

Send    for   illustrated    Wig     Book 
and  Measurement  Blank. 

PARIS     FASHION    CO. 

Dept.  593,     109  N.  Wabaih  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  LL.D.  A  personally  conducted 
tour  around  the  world  without  leaving  your  armchair.  As 
physician  to  the  late  King  of  England,  Sir  Frederick  was 
favored  with  letters  of  introduction  which  enabled  him  to 
see  every  phase  of  life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  various 
countries  visited.  A  peculiarly  graphic  style  enables  him  to 
present  these  in  most  vivid  form  to  the  reader.  Several  print- 
ings liave  been  called  for,  the  truest  measure  of  its  interest. 

Cloth,  popular  edition,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $2.40. 

Original    Edition,    I4.00    net;    by    mail    $4.21. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fonrth  Ave.,  New  York 
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A  Great  National 
Public  Utility 

That  Concerns  All  Merchants 
and  All  People 

THE  original  Cash  Register  rang  a  bell,  indicated  and  recorded 
the  amount  of  the  purchase.  It  benefited  the  merchant  only. 

In  a  third  of  a  century  this  old  model  has  developed  into  a 
Cash  Register  that  directly  benefits  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  spends  money  in  a  store. 

It  equally  concerns  every  merchant  and  clerk,  every  banker 
and  wholesaler  in  this  land. 

It  furnishes  every  customer  with  a  receipt  or  sales  slip. 
It  prints  on  this  the  amount  paid  or  charged.  On  this  is  also 
printed  the  date  of  sale  and  who  made  it.  It  forces  a  duplicate, 
printed  record  for  the  merchant. 

It  prevents  disputes  over  charges  and  bills  paid. 

It  saves  shoppers*  time. 

It  gives  the  merchant  all  his  profits.  It  gives  him  more 
money  for  his  family. 

It  promotes  more  and  quicker  sales. 

It  protects  each  clerk  against  making  errors  and  against 
the  mistakes  of  others. 

It  rewards  the  diligent  clerk  by  telling  his  employer  which 
one  is  making  the  most  sales. 

It  assures  the  banker  additional  security  for  the  money 
he  loans  the  merchant. 

It  gives  the  wholesaler  additional  assurance  that  the  mer- 
chant wiU  have  money  to  pay  his  bills. 

It  will  furnish  the  banker  and  the  wholesaler  mechanical 
evidence  that  the  merchant's  statement  of  sales  is  correct. 


It  is  a  business  necessity. 


MERCHANTS!! 

We  have  new  1916  models  that 
give  this  perfect  service. 

Write  us  today  or  see  our  agent 
in  your  city  and  learn  how  you  can 
secure  one  of  these  public  service 
machines. 

Liberal  allowances  will  be  made 
for  old  National  Cash  Registers 
that  tvere  good  in  their  day,  but 
do  not  so  completely  protect  you 
or  give  the  valuable  service  our 
1916  models  do. 

Address  Dept.  0- 

The  National  Cash 
Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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his  mask.  For,  at  heart,  Carranza  Ukes 
Americans  much  more  than  Villa  does;  in 
fact,  when  in  the  United  States  once, 
Carranza  said  that  he  liked  Americans 
"best  of  all  foreigners." 

The  First  Chief  likes  to  pretend  that  he 
can  not  speak  English,  and  compels  cor- 
respondents who  can  not  speak  Spanish 
to  approach  him  through  an  interpreter. 
This,  ISIr.  Mason  declares,  is  another 
shrewd  pose: 

He  thus  has  time  to  frame  his  replies 
while  the  questions  put  to  him  are  being 
interpreted.  He  has  more  than  once  given 
himself  away,  however,  when  questions 
w^ere  put  to  him  which  aroused  his  interest 
or  ire,  by  answering  the  interrogations 
before  the  interpreter  had  finished  trans- 
lating them. 

Don  Venustiano  is  fifty-seven,  but  seems 
older,  and  he  is  invariably  spoken  of  by 
jom-nahsts  as  an  "old  man."  Most  of 
his  advisers  and  aids  are  young,  and  he 
likes  best  to  have  only  young  men  gathered 
around  him. 

Carranza's  personal  appearance  is  im- 
maculate. His  ohve-drab  uniforms  and 
his  gray  sombreros  are  always  spotlessly 
clean,  in  contrast  to  the  garb  of  most  of 
his  retainers.  He  is  a  Spartan  and  a  lover 
of  method,  who  hates  disorder  and  dirt. 
And  under  his  exterior  coldness  he  has  a 
heart  that  is  often  generous. 

Two  incidents  well  illustrate  this  strange 
combination  of  cold,  vain  dignity  and 
spasmodic  generosity. 

Carranza's  trip  from  Juarez  to  Chihuahua 
after  the  capture  of  the  latter  city  by  the 
Constitutionahsts  was  like  a  triumphal 
procession.  Every  village  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  Carranza's  train  stopt  at 
all  of  them  to  give  the  natives,  in  gala 
attire,  an  opportunity  to  see  the  celebrated 
Jefe  Supremo  Constitucionalista. 

Inadvertently  the  Chief's  train  ran  past 
one  "town"  of  three  adobe  houses,  whose 
fourteen  inhabitants,  drest  just  as  vividly 
as  good  Carranzistas  should  be,  had 
been  waiting  by  the  far-stretched  un- 
curving  track  for  three  hours  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  their  new  lord  and 
master.  When  the  train  was  a  mile  beyond 
the  little  village,  Carranza  discovered  the 
engineer's  error.  Insisting  that  the  four- 
teen patriotic  Mexicans  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed, he  ordered  that  the  train  be  labori- 
ously backed. 

The  other  incident  was  even  more  char- 
acteristic. When  Can-anza's  brother  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  bandit  Santibanaz, 
the  brother  wired  to  the  First  Chief  naming 
the  quid  pro  quo  in  consideration  of  which 
Santibanaz  had  promised  to  give  him  his 
release.     Carranza  wired  back: 

"Slaves  and  prisoners  can  not  determine 
their  own  lot." 

And  because  he  refused  to  unbend  his 
dignity  -even  to  the  extent  of  bargaining 
with  the  uncouth  bandit,  his  brother  was 
put  to  death. 

Later  the  children  of  Santibanaz  were 
discovered  by  Carranza  soldiers  to  bo 
living  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  Carranza's  revenge  would  be  satisfied. 
But,  no;  instead  of  poisoning  the  infants 
of  his  brother's  murderer,  the  First  Chief, 
in  one  of  his  kindly  moods,  set  aside  a 
house  for  the  destitute  children  to  live  in 
and  duly  appointed  a  responsible  guardian 
to  care  for  t  hem  I 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SUPERSTITION 

T  N  this  enlightened  age  we  ha\e  put 
J-  away  childish  superstitions  of  the  more 
somber  centuries.  We  face  facts  with 
cheerful  clear-sightedness,  and  hold  our 
faiths  clear  of  the  dark  influences  of 
pagan  days.  But — do  we,  indeed?  What 
of  the  countless  ones  in  England,  France, 
and  in  America  who  hailed  the  story  of  the 
ghostly  bowmen  of  Mons  as  sober  truth, 
and  who  still,  in  spite  of  the  persistent 
assertions  of  the  author  of  that  interesting 
legend  that  it  is  pure  fiction,  continue  to 
beUeve  in  it?  Doubtless,  up  and  down  the 
trenches  and  in  and  out  of  the^  homes  of  the 
war-stricken  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
drift  many  other  legends,  as  fantastic  to 
the  unbeliever,  as  incredible  to  the  matter- 
of-fact,  as  were  those  heavenly  allies  of  the 
British  soldiers.  In  proof  of  this  there 
comes  a  story  of  a  little  stiU-life  drama 
portrayed  in  miniature  in  a  Paris  church 
last  year,  about  Christmas-time.  Here  wor- 
shipers came  daily  and  knelt  devoutly 
before  a  little  altar  on  which  absurdity  was 
mingled  with  absurdity,  comprising  as 
strange  a  mixture  of  modernity  and  me- 
dievalism as  could  well  be  imagined.  But 
the  worshipers  saw  nothing  absurd  in  it. 
It  was  to  them  a  vivid  if  completely  in- 
adequate representation  of  their  faith — the 
faith  that  all  the  warring  nations  profess — 
that  God  is  on  their  side.  And  so  they 
did  not  smile  at  the  incongruity  of  General 
Joffre  in  close  proximity  to  the  Christ  Child, 
or  at  the  procession  of  angels  marching  as 
tho  in  review  before  King  George  the 
Fifth  of  England.  It  is  a  strange  picttu-e, 
as  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  remarks, 
describing  the  scenes  as  follows: 

Enter  the  church  of  Saint  Louis  d'Antin, 
and  there,  on  the  right,  behind  the  door, 
your  gaze  will  be  arrested  by  a  bright 
light  that,  in  the  far  corner,  forms  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  shadowy  aisles  and  dim 
recesses  all  about.  There  will  you  see 
many  heads  of  women  and  children  out- 
lined like  silhouettes  against  the  light. 
Draw  near  to  them  and  lean  over  their 
bowed  heads,  and  this  is  what  you  will  see: 

A  landscape  of  gray  paper,  artistically 
modeled  into  the  shapes  of  crags  and 
valleys,  a  complicated  landscape  that 
stretches  itself  out  through  interminable 
detail,  like  those  of  ancient  miniatures. 
At  first  you  wdll  be  dazed  by  the  multiplic- 
ity of  episodes  represented.  Gradually  they 
become  clearer  and  more  distinct. 

On  the  left  is  a  cottage,  in  which  a  child 
drest  in  an  elaborate  white  frock  rests 
on  a  bed  of  straw.  Beside  him  kneel  his 
mother  and  father,  in  watchful  attitudes. 
They  must  kneel  perforce,  for  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  be  in  the  cot- 
tage at  all.  Standing,  they  would  be  much 
taller  than  the  roof.  Near  them  the  ox  and 
ass  appear,  but  decidedly  in  miniature, 
tho  in  turn  enormous  compared  with  a 
group  of  tiny  angels  that  surround  the 
cottage. 

In  front  of  the  cottage  the  three  wise 
men  approach,  richly  clad  and  preceded  by 
servants  carrying  gifts.  These  figures  arc 
of  medium  size,  something  between  th<>  ox 


TF  you  have  that 
^  priceless  boon — 
a  good  head  of  hair 
— it  is  worth  saving, 
isn't  it?  If  you 
haven't  it,  isn't  it 
worth  striving  for.^ 

Merely  washing 
thehairisn'tenough! 
You  need  the  help 
of  the  right  kind  of 
shampoo  prepara- 
tion— applied  in  the 
best  possible  way. 
(See  our  free  Man- 
ual offer  below.) 

While  your  first 
shampoo  with 
Packer's  Tar  Soap 
will  leave  your  hair 
delightfully  clean 
and  lustrous,  con- 
tinued use  according 
to  the  directions  in 
our  Manual  will  give 
your  hair  and  scalp 
just  the  sensible 
care  they  require. 
Try  this!  Send  loc 
for  sample  cake. 


Tir  ieei 


Write  for  our  Manual,  "Tlic 
Hair  and  Scalp  —  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment,"  .56 
pages  of  practical  informa- 
tion, sent  free  on  request. 
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The  Double  Duty 
Electric  Plug 
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THUS,  you  see,  is 
solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  swelt- 
ering ironing  day. 

A  simple  twist  of  the 
wrist,  and  this  handy- 
device  makes  your  old- 
fashioned  "one-outlet 
socket "  extend  itself  to 
yield  double  service. 

No  extra  wiring. 

Simply  screws  into  any 
ordinary  socket. 

Makes  easier  the  use  of 
any  household  electrical 
device. 


One  Dollar 

at  your  dealer's 

or  direct  by  mail  to  yon 


/m  yours  For  I 
Double  Duty 


BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
MFC  CO. 

124  So.  Sansamon  Street 

Chicago 

114  Liberty  St..  New  York 

590  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco 

11>17  Cbarlotte  Street 

Toronto,  Canada 


and  the  angels.  Behind  them,  arranged 
in  a  semicircle,  are  three  little  plaster 
busts,  one  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  and  two 
others  who  look  alike — the  King  of  En- 
gland and  the  Czar.  The  onlj^  reason  that 
]\I.  Poincar6  is  not  with  them  is  because  a 
Pn>sident  is  not  a  sovereign,  and  so  can 
not  be  included  in  the  troi&  Rois  Mages. 

Back  of  the  cottage,  on  a  piece  of  glass 
framed  in  moss  to  represent  a  river,  you 
may  behold  General  Joffre  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army.  Near  him  are  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Remi,  Saint  Genevieve,  and  .Teanne 
d'Arc,  the  celestial  protectors  of  France. 

Finally,  on  the  right,  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  gray  paper  landscape,  lies  a 
cemetery — a  multitude  of  tiny  graves,  each 
headed  by  a  cross.  They  stretch  away  to 
the  horizon  itself,  but  midway  crouches  a 
ferocious  wolf  threatening  an  innocent 
lamb,  and  above  it  in  bright  letters  we 
read  the  legend: 

"  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin." 
Over  all  hangs  the  tricolored    banner   of 
France  bearing  the  words,  "Priez  pour  la 
France." 

And  this  is  not  in  a  medieval  cathedral. 
It  is  seen  in  Paris,  this  Christmas,   1915 

A.D. 


CANADA'S  TEUTON  PARTIALITY 

CANADA  would  not  raise  the  German 
flag  within  its  borders,  naturally;  but 
neither  will  it  raise  the  British  flag  unless 
that  banner  is  made  with  German  dyes. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  explained  by  any  atrocious 
pun  on  the  dyeing  or  the  dead.  It  is  a  fact 
that  to  the  Canadian  eye  the  flag  of  its 
.motherland  does  not  flash  forth  with  the 
same  radiance  and  majesty  when  it  is 
colored  with  non-German  dyes.  This  is 
soberly  stated  in  the  papers  of  a  breach-of- 
contract  suit  recently  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  The  New  York 
Sun  sums  up  the  peculiar  features  of 
this  case: 

Through  its  embargo  on  German  dye- 
stuffs,  the  British  Government  is  un- 
consciously curtailing  the  manufacture 
of  British  flags.  This  paradox  was  dis- 
closed in  papers  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  yesterday  in  connection  with 
breaeh-of-contract  suits  resulting  from  the 
insistence  of  British  and  Canadian  flag-con- 
cerns that  none  but  German  dyes  be  used 
in  Union  Jacks  and  other  British  flags. 

The  papers  reveal  that  early  in  1915 
John  C.  Dettra  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Syndicate  Publishing  Company,  of  9  East 
Thirty-seventh  Street,  to  manufacture  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Union  Jacks  which 
were  to  be  shipped  to  England  and  Canada. 
The  contract  provided,  according  to  the 
Syndicate  Publishing  Company,  for  the  use 
of  German  dyestuffs. 

The  Syndicate  Publishing  Company 
received  12,400  flags  and  shipped  them 
to  Canada,  where  they  were  placed  in 
bond,  and  in  July,  1915,  refused  to  take 
any  more  of  the  flags  because  Dettra  & 
(^o.  were  using  substitutes  for  the  German 
dj'es.  Dettra  &  Co.  then  began  suit  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  the  Syndicate  Pub- 
lishing Company  responded  with  a  coun- 
ter-claim that  the  British  and  Canadian 
purchasers  had  refused  to  accept  the  flags 
because  of  the  dyestuifs  used. 

To    this  counter  -  claim    Dettra    &    Co. 


filed  an  answer  yesterday  declaring  that 
the  shortage  of  German  dyestuffs  here  due 
to  the  war  had  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  them  to  get  hold  of  such 
coloring-material.  The  contract,  they  in- 
sisted, permitted  them  to  substitute  any 
dye  that  would  produce  fast  colors. 


LETTING  THE  OTHER  FELLOW  CATCH 
YOUR  FOX 

FOX-POACHING  is  an  industry  not 
widely  known.  It  is  usually  the 
intention  of  the  poacher  that  it  shall  not 
be.  Rabbits,  deer,  fish,  and  pheasants 
are  not  the  only  animals  poached,  however, 
and  it  would  seem  that  these  forms  of 
amusement  and  profit  are  by  no  means  as 
exciting  as  the  life  the  fox-poacher  leads. 
Certainly  his  labors  are  regarded  with 
apoplectic  choler  by  hunting-folk,  with 
whose  diversion  he  meddles  considerably. 
They  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  fox- 
poacher  is  deUberately  a  spoil-sport,  or,  at 
best,  that  he  ruins  their  sport  for  the  sake 
of  gain.  The  money  that  may  be  gained 
doubtless  does  have  a  share  in  the  allure- 
ment of  the  illicit  pastime,  but,  Clifton 
Lisle  assures  us,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  Sports  Magazine,  "the  great 
motive  lies  in  the  element  of  chance  and 
excitement  that  accompanies  it."  "To 
get  the  best  of  some  one  else  against 
odds — that  is  the  real  joy  of  poaching." 
The  fox-poacher's  equipment  is  a  "good 
working  terrier,"  otherwise  known  as  a 
"hole-dog."  And  he  may  have  half  a 
dozen  hounds,  or  "tracking-down  dogs," 
besides.  As  for  the  rest,  "the  scientific 
poacher  bases  his  success  on  the  simple 
principle  of  letting  the  other  man  do  as  much 
of  the  work  for  him  as  possible."  His  is  a 
reprehensible  profession  or  avocation,  as  it 
may  be,  and  it  ought  to  be  eradicated, 
but  there  is  no  denying  a'  romantic  flavor 
in  it,  as  well  as  an  impudent  daring  that  is 
most  amusing.     This  is  his  method: 

Learning  that  hounds  are  to  meet  at 
a  certain  crossroads  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
poacher  gets  out  his  old  mare  and  puts  her 
to  the  buggy.  Then,  taking  his  time,  he 
jogs  down  the  road  so  as  to  reach  tho 
crossing  just  as  the  hounds  are  moving 
off  to  covert.  With  a  surly  nod  to  the 
riders,  or  perhaps  a  cheery  shout,  according 
to  his  tactics,  the  crafty  poacher  continues 
on  his  way  as  tho  hounds  and  all  con- 
nected with  them  were  the  very  last 
things  on  his  mind. 

If  the  field  should  run  across  the  bug^ 
later  on  in  the  day,  no  one  would  give  it 
a  second  thought.  Very  frequently  they 
never  see  it  again,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has 
been  nearer  to  them  than  they  would 
have  believed  possible.  Now  on  the  road, 
now  through  a  lane,  now  standing  on  a 
hilltop,  while  the  run  swnmg  a  great  half- 
circle  around  the  base,  the  poacher  in 
Ills  buggy  has  seen  far  more  of  the  day's 
sport  than  half  the  persons  in  the  saddle. 
The  find,  the  point,  the  check,  most  of  the 
run,  and.  at  last,  what  he  has  been  patient- 
ly   awniting  -    the     finish-    have    all    b«v>n 
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''The  Roof  of  Ages 
from  the  Mighty  Cedars' 
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Red  Cedar  Shingles  are 
made  better  today  than 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
present  day  huge  output 
has  demanded  more  scien- 
tific machinery,  better  and 
keener  methods  in  every 
sense,  truly  assuring  the 
Red  Cedar  Shingle  its  due 
as  "Nature's  Imperishable 
Covering."  And  to  make 
doubly  sure,  the  Shingle 
Branch  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association, 
consisting  of  forty  mills  ■ 
manufacturing  two  billion 
shingles  per  year,  has  es- 
tablished an  Inspection 
Bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
positively  maintaining  per- 
fect grades.  All  shingles 
inspected  and  O.  K.'d  by 
them  are  identified  by  a 
registered  trade  mark, 
which  enables  you  to  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the 
RITE-GRADE  brand. 
The  RITE-GRADEbrand 
means  NO  SAP;  it  means 
selection,  inspected  thick- 
ness, inspected  size,  in- 
spected grain;  in  a  word, 
it  means  a  perfect  shingle  as 
sold — true  to  specification. 


Lumber  Dealers 

Write    us  about    this 
perfect  shingle  and  our 
Dealer  Helps  Dept. 
CARPENTERS 
will  find  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  our  books. 


NOTHING  artificial  can  improve  on  nature. 
Nature  guarantees  her  Red  Cedar  roof. 

Nature  herself  wove  this  noblest  monarch  of 
the  North  Pacific  forests  for  mankind's  shelter 
— for  the  Roof  of  Ages. 

Red  Cedar  for  exterior  covering  is  the  most 
desirable  wood  known  to  the  building  craft. 

Red  Cedar  trees  which  fell  in  the  forests 
1500  years  ago  are  found  perfectly  sound  today. 

Red  Cedar  is  durable,  adaptable,  pliable — 
perfect  for  the  purpose. 

Heat,  cold,  wind,  rain,  snow  cannot  warp, 
twist  or  curl  the  Red  Cedar  Shingle  when 
Properly  nailed. 

The  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Roof  is  a  youth 
among  roofs  in  its  forties.. 

The  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Roof  and  Wall  are 
architecturally  beautiful. 

The  Red  Cedar  shingle  makes  an  honest  roof;  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  because  it  is  a  natural  product. 

It  is  the  roof  of  the  pioneer  cabin,  the  roof  of  the 
modern  home — a  Distinctive  American  Roof. 

Figuring  material,  and  labor  of  applying,  the 
cost  of  the  Red  Cedar  shingle  roof  is  low.  Its 
length  of  life  makes  it  the  most  economical  of  all. 

BIG  FOUR  BUILDING  LIBRARY— FREE 


BUNGALOW  BOOK:  Twelve  of  the 
prettiest  Bungalows  ever  designed 
to  help  you  choose  a  home;  costing 
from  ^1000  to  $2500. 

FARM  BUILDINGS:  Some  valuable 
new  things  by  practical  bam  archi- 
tects never  published  before,  with 
detailed  working  plans. 


DISTINCTIVE  HOMES  BOOK :  Twelve 
beautiful  and  distinctive  American 
Homes,  very  practical,  very  artistic, 
very  desirable;  costing  from  $2500 
to  $4500. 

THE  BOY'S  BUILDER:  Garages,  Boat 
Houses,  Dog  Houses,  Pigeon  Coops, 
Bird  Houses.  A  bundle  of  shingles, 
a  hammer  and  nails  will  keep  your 
boy  busy. 


Send  your  name  and  address  with  a  2c  stamp  for  each  hook 

to  defray  postage.     Books  free.     Write  Shingle  Branch] 

1020  White  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  ^ZT^SZlTJ.Tsl.^^'r:''^:^ 

TENTH  FLOOR,  WHITE  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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^ays  wears  PARIS 
CARTERS.  He  enjoys  tkese 
comiortaDle  garters  be- 
cause they  nold  nis  socks 
up  so  neatly  ana  securely. 

25  ana  50  cents 

And  when  he  buys  he  looks  tor  tne 
name  RflRIS  on -tne  back  or  tke  sKield 

A.     Stein      ^      Co. 

T^akers 

Children's  M8<glk®l?=y  Garters 

Chicago  New  York 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purposeof  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managfing  Editor  ol  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth. 7.5c  postpaid  fi  oni 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Reduce  Your 
Office  Work! 

Office  work  doesn't  make  profits;  it  con- 

tumes  profiis.  And  when  it  drags  it  holds  back 
other  more  important  work.  Speed  and  simplic- 
ity make  for  progress  and  profits.  Every  Job  you  can  sim- 
plify, every  move  you  can  »ave,  means  pushing  ahead 
instead  of  holding  back.    With  our  oew  methods  and  the 


you  can  reduce  office  work  and — speed  up  other 

departments,  get  orders  out  quicker,  giv*  better  service 
to  CMStuiners,  save  money. 

Shrewd  Men  in  153  Lines  of 
Business  Have  Proved  It  For  Yon 

We  can  show  you  hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  jobbcrn 
who  have  savetl  by  our  methods  as  hiwh  as  %  of  the  time 
ftjrmerly  used  m  many  kmds  of  ofhce  work.  This  speedini* 
up  in  the  office  has  increased  production,  reduct  .J  '■osts  and 
other  expenses,  smoothed  out  trouble,  taken  up  lc*sl  timo 
between  departments  increased  net  profit  Ask  us  to  lay 
these  facts  before  yr>u — si"OW  you  what  rtthcrs-in  your  lino 
have  accomplished  by  Duplicator  methods  The  evidence 
is  ready  for  you.  Tear  ouc  our  name  and  address  now  and 
write  for  it 

rt.an1<.«n4<.w1\/l{<.  O^  ^52  Monon  BIdg..  Chicago,  Illinois 
UUpUCaiOr  mig.  V.O.  1552A  Huilson  Term.  Blilg.,  New  York 


unrolled  hoforc  his  eyes.  If  llic  hounds 
li;i\t'  killed,  tht*  poaciier  has  drawn  a 
Maiik  and  needs  nuisl  j>o  lioine  enipty- 
lianded.  If  I  hey  iiave  marked  lo  t^arth, 
however,  his  work  is  half  done  already  and 
lie  iit>ver  fjets  out  of  the  bu^^y. 

\Aaitinfi:  until  the  held  has  disappt^ared. 
he  sends  the  old  mare  elatterinfr  down  the 
hill  at  a  lively  clip  and  into  the  woodlainl 
path,  haltinjj  at  the  center  of  the  covert. 
1 1  is  only  the  work  of  a  moment  to  reach 
the  earth,  for  th(>  poacher,  if  he  is  worthy 
the  name,  knows  to  a  foot  the  position 
of  e\tiry  eartii  for  twenty-odd  miles 
around.  Two  forked  sticks,  a  stone  or 
two,  the  Avhole  properly  and  skilfully 
arrangtxl,  and  in  a  trice  the  earth  is  closed 
as  it  should  be  done. 

A  moment  later  the  man  is  once  more 
driving  innocently  along  the  road,  yet 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
fox  is  as  neatly  corked  as  tho  in  a  bottle, 
and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  that  air 
can  freely  circulate  into  the  earth,  altho 
no  fo.\'  that  ever  lived  can  scratch  his  way 
(nit.  With  no  hounds  to  betray  him,  the 
scientific  poacher  has  spent  a  few  hours  in 
a  buggy,  only  slejit  out  of  it  for  a  moment 
or  so,  y«>t  has  his  fox  just  Avhere  he  wants 
liiin  and  not  a  soul  the  wiser.  That 
comes  of  ha\'ing  brains. 

The  .same  night  the  buggy  will  enter 
the  co\'ert  once  more.  With  a  ft^w  broken 
branches  or  fence-rails  for  proi)s,  and  half 
a  dozen  stones  for  weights,  the  careful 
poacher  will  rig  u])  in  short  order  a  kind 
of  screen  made  from  an  old  hor.se-blanket, 
so  the  betraying  light  of  his  lantern  may 
not  gleam  through  the  trees. 

A  httle  troul)le,  it  is  true,  but  worth 
it.  It  is  attention  to  such  details  that 
makes  his  task  successful  in  the  long  run. 
Once  he  has  his  screen  in  place,  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  digging.  Perhaps  one  shaft, 
perhaj)s  two  or  three,  will  be  necessary, 
but  in  the  end  ht^  will  corner  the  fox, 
thanks  lo  his  len-ier  and  his  spade.  A 
smart  struggle,  a  snarl  or  two,  and  the 
trick  is  done.  With  the  fox  safely  tied 
in  an  empty  potato-sack,  the  poacher 
extinguishes  his  light,  takes  down  his 
screen,  and  dri\es  home.  A  day  or  two 
later  that  fox  will  appear  for  sale  at 
an  animal-shop  in  town,  guaranteed  from 
Maine  or  Michigan.  The  ])oacher  is 
a  dollar  or  so  richer,  hut  that  is  not  the 
main  point.  He  has  i)itted  his  wits  against 
the  hunt  and  won.  Another  day  he  will 
land  in  jail,  but  that,  too,  is  part  of  the 
game  he  plays. 


^A.MOUS '  F.AH01IS 
P«NTiNGSlWN7iNG5 


Own  a  Library  of  100. 

Famous  Paintings 


•p.AITHFUL  reproductions  of 
"  world's  greatest  "  old  mas- 
ters" in  actual  colors.  Hand 
mounted.  New  process.  Looks 
like  canvas.  2  sumptuous  vol- 
umes. Over  J5,000,000  worth 
of  paintings  shown,  representing 
the  finest  examples  from  each  of 
he  famous  European  t.alleries. 
Published  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  &  Co..  famous  London 
.Art  Publishers.  Introduction  by 
('.  K.Chesterton.  1  ifo  and  chief 
characteristics  of  artist  accom- 
pany each  reproduction.  Not  a 
mere  collection  of  pictures,  but 
;i  real  library  of  art. 

Sfnt  on  Approvnl,  at  otir  risk. 
Special  price,  pay  as  convenient. 
PromT»t  action  necessary.  Write 
for  full  descriptions  and  remark- 
able free  trial  offer.  A  postal 
will  do,  but  send  it  now. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  B86,  New  Tork 
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COMFORT  your 
feet  with  the 
Florsheim  Flexsole. 
Specially  prepared  flex- 
ible soles,  "Natural 
Shape"  lasts,  and  soft,  pli- 
able uppers  give  restful  ease 
Irom  the  start.  The  most 
comfortable  shoe  you've 
ever  worn — price  $6. 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

"Styles  of  the 
Times'  {Free 
Booklet)  and 
name  of  local 
dialer  on 
ri'ijuist. 

The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 

The 

Florsheim 

Flexsole 

Style 
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THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY"  is  needed  in   every 
Auierii-an  li-.tiie  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Clear  and  knotles*  lumber  and  nillwork 

In  ell  exposed  places.  Creosoted  foundation  wall 
plates,  galvanized  guttering  and  down  spouting; 
exquisite  hardware.  All  materials  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  design.  Complete  bnildinff  plans 
and  expert  architectural  service  included. 

Sensibly  Cut-To-Fil  "^^^^^^'^ 

The  Harris  Way  is  the  most  economical 

and  perfect  of  all  cut-to-fit  buildinur  methods.  It  is 
oriRJnnl  wiib  tis.  Bettor,  BiinitU'r  ami  diiVcrcnt  from  oth«'r«* 
It  saves  you  liundr'-d-*  <>f  dullar^  on  tho  cost  of  your  liomt- 
Gee  cooviocinirproof  of  those  claims  in  our  tree  Book  of  Flann. 

No  Money  Down 

Materials    are    shipped  all   at    once  from 

ChioaRO.  Quick  shipments.  You  risk  nothing.  All 
our  liboral  terms  and  iiuarantees  are  explaioed  In  our 
Book  of  Pi»ns 

Ei^^jS^ll  Free  Book  or  Plans 

[Wr*  *       *"^^  J  Send  lor  our  Bookof  Plane  No.  AB245 

to.iiiv  .  It  Hhowe  over  a  hundred  Hrtrnii 
l)><ni(>ti,  ItMrnfl.  fferag^ed,  etc..  In  br:tti- 
tiful  hnUtone  ensravinfft.  Kxpleini 
evorvtbii'irin  d«tAM,  bIvo-'  pricea.  floor 
phiiiA.  etc.    Mailed  FKlilfi. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CGMPAItY 

3Sth  and  Iron  Sta'  CHICAGO 
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Ask  for  a 
copyofour 

^  Book  of  G>ti 

red  Styles 
and  the  name  or 
our  dealer  in_your  ciiy 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  mammoth  tailor  shops  whenever  you  visit  Chickgo.    A  guide  will  show  you  through       [[j^ 
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New  Lubricant  Prevents  Rapid  Formation 
of  Black  Solid  Matter  in  Your  Engine 


The  heat  in  your  automo- 
bile engine  turns  part  of 
ordinary  oil  into  black  solid 
matter — the  greatest  enemy 
of  lubrication,  a  cause  of 
rapid  wear. 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  after  a 
few  hours'  use,  forms  black  sediment 
and  loses  in  lubricating  value.  Ordi- 
nary oil  cahnot  stand  up  under  the 
terrific  heat  of  an  automobile  engine. 
The  sediment  is  destroyed  oil — all 
lubricating  value  in  it  has  been  killed 
by  heat. 

Solid  matter  means  friction.  The 
sediment  has  an  inactive  or  negative 
effect.  It  partially  crowds  out  the 
remaining  liquid  oil.  This  under- 
supply  of  oil  to  the  metal  surfaces 
causes  friction  —  heat — wear — loss 
of  power  and  expensive  repairs. 

When  tests  are  run  with  the  same 
motor  under  precisely  the  same  oper- 
ating conditions,  using  different  lu- 
bricants, a  remarkable  variation  will 
be  found  in  the  amount  of  oil  destroyed  by 
heat.  This  is  shown  by  the  amountofblacksedi- 
ment  which  settles  out  of  each  after  standing. 

The  oil  floating  above  the  sediment  is  red 
in  color  by  transmitted  light  and  may  be 
assumed  to  be  as  serviceable  as  when  fresh. 

The  volume  of  sediment  formed,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  oil  is  destroyed  de- 
pend upon  its  chemical  structure.  Oils  which 
have  a  non-heat-resisting  chemical  structure 
are  unfit  for  use  in  any  type  of  automobile 
or  other  inter- 
nal combuj- 
tion    motor. 

Such  oils 
make  trouble 
and  increase 
maintenance 
cost  in  direct 
proportion  to 
theirrateof  de- 
struction when 
exposed  to  h;at. 
Consequently 
the  amount  of 
oil  used  and  the 
cost  of  lubrica- 
tion per  mile 
depend  not  on 
the  price  per 
gallon  but  on 
ability  to  re- 
sist heat. 


AFTER 
USE 


LIQUID 


SOLID 
MAHER 
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CYLINDER  WALLS  / 
l80°to350''Fahr.    i'f^. 


AT  OF  EXPLOSION  2000°to3000°Fabr 


CRANK  SEARING  01 
l40°to250°Fahr 


These  High  Operating 
Rapid  Destruction 


Relative  Oil  Destruction 

The  contents  of  the  two  bottles  shown  illus- 
trate clearly  the  relative  durability  of  ordinary 
oil  and  of  Veedol,  the  new  lubricant  that  re- 
sists heat.  Veedol  deposits  only  a  small  frac- 
tion as  much  sediment  as  ordinary  oil.  The 
operating  temperatures  shown  on  the  sectional 
drawing  of  the  motor  bring  out  forcibly  the 
intense  heat  to  which  motor  lubricants  are 
subjected. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
ordinary  oils  and  Veedol. 

Ordinary  oils  are  unstable  and  tlierefore 
unserviceable  because  of  non-heat-resisting 
chemical  structure. 


ORDINARY  OIL  VEEDOL 

AFTER  USE  AFTER  USE 

Showing  Finely  Divided  Solid  Matter  in  Suspension 

Special  processes  of  manufacture  developed 
by  this  company  and  the  use  of  Pennsylvania 
paraffine-base  crude  oil,  give  Veedol,  the  new 
lubricant,  its  unusual  chemical  structure,  and 
its  remarkable  heat-resisting  ability. 

Make  This  Road  Test 

Remove  the  drain  plug  from  the  lowest  part  of  your 

motor  crank  case 
and  allow  all  old 
oil  to  run  out.  Re- 
place the  plug,  fill 
the  sump  up  to 
correct  oil  level 
with  kerosene 
and  run  the 
motor  slowly 
under  its  own 
power  for  about 
thirty  seconds, 
to  cleanse  the  in- 
terior. Then  draw 
out  all  kerosene, 
replace  the  drain 
plug  and  refill 
with  Veedol. 

The  exact 
amount  of  fuel 
and  oil  in  the  car 
should  be  record- 
ed and  a  reading 
of  the  speedom- 
eter taken  before 
starting .  Then 
let  a  test  be  run 
over  a  familiar 
road  including 
steep  hills    and 

straight  level  stretches,  for  any  distance  up  to  five 

hundred  miles  or  more. 

You  will  find  that  your  motor  has  acquired  new 
pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability,  due  to  the  maximum 
mechanical  efficiency  made  possible  through  Veedol. 

You  will  find  your  mileage  on  both  gasoline  and  oil 
increases.  You  will  reduce  your  carbon  trouble.  Your 
motor  will  have  more  power. 

What  It  Means  In  Actual  Saving 

The  average  mileage  of  all  automobiles  is  conceded 
to  be  approximately  6000  miles  per  year,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  operating  the  typical  or  average  car 
($850  car),  as  figured  by  an  expert  statistician,  is  apy- 
proximately  $416  per  year. 

Depreciation,  repairs  and  gasoline  come  to  about 
$268. 

Solid  matter  in  your  oil  means  friction  and  wear. 
Friction  and  wear  mean  expense.  Thus  expense 
varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of   black 


PISTON  HEADS 
300°tol0O0°Fahr 


PISTON  WALLS 
||^_220°to400°Fahr, 


SUMP  OIL 
StftoZOO-Fahr, 


Temperatures  Cause 
of  Ordinary  Oils 


This  new  lubricant  resists 
heat  and  prevents  rapid  sedi- 
mentation. This  means  less 
wear,  less  expense,  more 
power. 

solid  matter  formed  by  the  oil.  For  this 
reason,  ordinary  oil  runs  up  your  repair 
bills,  lessens  your  gasoline  mileage  and  by 
shortening  the  life  of  your  car,  materially 
increases  your  depreciation  costs.  Engi- 
neers state  that  fully  50"^^  to  75%  of 
repairs  and  50' i  of  depreciation  are  due 
to  improper  lubrication. 

Veedol  prevents  rapid  sedimentation 
and  saves  you  money  on  three  of  the  great- 
est items  of  expense. 

The  cost  accounting  records  of  taxi-cab 
companies,  bus  lines  and  large  corpora- 
tions show  that  Veedol  should  save  you 
from  $50  to  $115  per  year  on  gasoline,  re- 
pairs and  depreciation. 

Since  Veedol  wears  several  times  longer 
than  ordinary  oil,  your  lubrication  bill 
itself  will  actually  be  smaller  ^yhen  you  use 
Veedol. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  money 
you  will  be  interested  in  making  your  own 
tests  of  this  remarkable  new  lubricant. 

Get  a  five-gallon  can  of  Veedol  and 
make  the  road  test  described  above. 

Where  You  Can  Buy  Veedol 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  havejsecured  Veedol 
and  can  supply  you.  Look  for  the  orange  and  black 
Veedol  sign. 

Any  Veedol  dealer  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  Veedol 
book  free.  This  book  explains  how  Veedol  resists 
heat  and  specifies  the  right  body  of  Veedol  for  your 
car. 

Each  dealer  is  also  supplied  with  a  large  chart  speci- 
fying the  right  body  of  Veedol  for  each  automobile, 
motor-boat  or  motor-cycle. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  cannot  get  Veedol  at  once 
write  to  the  Piatt  86  Washburn  Refining  Co.  By 
return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  free, 
and  the  name  of  the  dealer  who  will  supply  you. 


Piatt  &  Washburn  Refining  Co. 
1809  Bowling  Green  Bldg.,   New  York 


NEW  100-PAGE  VEEDOLIBOOK  FREE 

Writp  for  the  new  Veedol  book  "The  Lubrication  of 
Internal  Combustion  Motors." 

This  book  explains  the  A  B  C'sof  oil  refining  and  fin- 
ishing. It  gives  full  information  regarding  the  labora- 
tory and  practical  service  tests  to  which  lubricants  are 
subjected  before  final  approval  and  shipment. 

It  describes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  lubricating  sj's- 
tems  used  in  automobiles,  motor-cycles,  motor-boats, 
tractors,  etc.  It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  information 
and  scientific  facts  discussing  lubricants  and  lubrication 
from  many  angles. 

Tliis  book  also  shows  how  the  Veedol  Engineering  De- 
partment, which  is  at  your  sorvice,  is  helping  carowners. 
Over  loo  pages  profusely  illustrated  in  colors. 

WRITE  TODAY 


Veedol 

»  Mom  i.ibrmhon-L,ast  Cirbon 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MEDIUM 
MOTOR    OIL 


Vrrdolis  supplird 
in  one-Ration  and 
five-gallon  seated 
eans:  rs-gatlon, 
iS-gallfiH  and  .5.?- 
gatloMslfel  drums: 
and  in  :S-galton 
and  ,^o-  gallon 
71  title  oak  harrfls. 

A  special  fmurinc 
derire  is  siifftlird 
u-itb  earli  metal 
rontainer. 
Cuaranlrrd  uhen 
sold  inlheoriginal 
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A  POCKET  POWER-PLANT 

POSSIBLY  this  story  belongs  in  the 
department  of  "Science  and  Inven- 
tion." Possibly  it  belongs  in  the  fairj'-tale 
book.  If  the  latter,  it  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  tale  of  the  famous  Keely  motor. 
If  the  former,  then  the  invention  that  Harry 
Perrigo  is  working  on  in  Kansas  City  may 
bring  such  industrial  and  social  changes 
in  this  and  every  other  country  such  as  no 
one  century  has  ever  seen.  To  explain 
this,  it  is  only  necessarj'  to  state  that  Air. 
Perrigo's  invention  is  a  machine  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  typewriter  which,  acting 
as  an  accumulator,  will  draw  electric 
power  out  of  the  air  and  supply  us  with 
heat,  light,  and  power — for  nothing.  That 
is  what  the  electric  dynamo  does  now,  but 
it  requires  a  pretty  husky  steam-  or  water- 
power  plant  to  drive  it.  The  inventor 
explains  his  marvel,  says  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  in  stating  that  "by  twisting  coils  in 
a  certain  way  and  connecting  them,  the 
high-frequency  current  is  taken  from  the 
air,  after  which  it  is  reduced  down  and 
then  'stept  down.'"  After  that,  we  are 
told,  it  can  be  put  to  work  as  easily  and 
diligently  as  any  common  current  tapped 
From  the  light  companies'  wires.  To  the 
perfection  of  this  instrument  Perrigo  has 
devoted  his  Ufe,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
labors  he  has  more  than  once  come  within 
an  ace  of  losing  it.  The  last  four  years 
bave  been  spent  in  ceaseless  toil,  and  his 
physicians  tell  him  now  that  he  is  perilously 
near  the  breaking-point,  and  will  not  live 
3iit  the  year  at  the  rate  he  is  going.  As 
many  as  four  times  in  one  week  he  has 
been  shocked  into  unconsciousness  by  the 
slectricity  he  is  trying  to  control.  But  he 
lias  not  yet  quit,  and  merely  keeps  a 
doctor  at  his  elbow,  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
resuscitated  in  time.  He  believes,  declares 
the  writer,  that  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
[loubt  he  has  solved  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  the  world,  and,  moreover,  he 
is  determined  that,  whatever  benefits 
Ihere  may  be  in  his  discovery,  the  people 
who  need  them  most  shall  get  them.  This 
is  the  story  told  of  him  by  The  Star: 

The  device  that  is  to  do  the  work  will 
bo  about  a  foot  in  each  of  its  dimensions. 
It  is  planned  to  retail  it  at  a  small  cost. 
Once  installed,  Mr.  Perrigo  says,  there  will 
be  no  further  expense.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing to  wear  out.  Power  for  lighting,  heating, 
r-ooking,  and  for  all  household  work  wiU 
flow  constantly — and  cost  nothing. 

The  same  plan  could  be  used  to  supply 
power  for  all  industries.  The  farmer  could 
employ  it  to  drive  his  farm-machinery.  It 
would  drive  battle-ships.  The  manufactur- 
ing-business would  be  revolutionized.  The 
cost  of  production  would  drop.  Comfort 
would  come  to  cheerless  homes.  Every 
branch  of  living  -  expense  would  feel  the 
kindly  touch. 

Most  of  the  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  shop  in  the  back  yard  of 
Mr.  Perrigo's  home.  There  he  has  his 
eoils,  his  lights,  and  aU  the  numerous 
little  mystic  contrivances   that  he   needs 


to  carry  on  his  work.  Copper  wires  are 
strung  from  hoops  crosswise  of  the  room. 
Two  mechanics  are  employed  constantly 
at  w^ork  under  his  direction.  Since  last 
July  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the 
work.  Pro^^ous  to  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  electrical  department  of  the  Ford 
Motor-Car  Company,  and  before  that  he 
worked  in  many  phices  as  an  electrical 
engineer.  Fortunately  he  has  funds  suffi- 
cient to  allow  him  to  continue  his  work 
without  annoyance. 

The  severe  shocks  he  receives  come 
when  he  is  testing  the  power.  But  he 
takes  no  imnecessary  chances.  Every 
time  he  makes  a  test  his  physician.  Dr. 
I.  E.  Taylor,  is  with  him  to  give  imme- 
diate treatment  in  case  anything  goes 
wrong.  The  inventor  stands  on  a  marble 
slab  covered  with  warm  paper.  His 
feet  are  incased  in  rubber  shoes  and  he 
wears  rubber  gloves.  Yet,  despite  all 
the  insulation,  the  volts  get  to  him. 
From  somewhere  he  has  di'awn  enough 
electricity  to  make  him  unconscious. 

The  testing  -  phase  of  the  work,  appar- 
ently, is  nearly  over.  One  more  test  or  so 
and  it  wall  be  through.     As  he  says: 

"The  only  things  left  are  just  the  minor 
details.  The  invention  is  a  success.  I 
have  perfected  my  improvements.  I  could 
knock  off  work  to-day  and  the  invention 
would  be  ready  to  put  into  use.  But 
I  am  just  finishing  up  the  loose  ends. 

"I  could  sell  out  now  for  millions  to 
the  electric  -  light  companies,  but  they 
would  never  use  the  device.  They  would 
buy  all  the  rights  and  put  it  on  a  shelf 
so  they  could  go  on  selling  their  power. 
But  they  avIU  never  get  it.  The  poor 
people  wdll  get  the  benefit  of  this.  It 
will  be  for  them. 

"As  it  stands,  I  wall  make  more  money 
out  of  it  than  I  can  ever  spend,  so  why 
shouldn't  it  be  used  to  do  the  most  general 
good?  And  not  a  soul  has  a  single  cent 
in  the  invention  except  myself.  I  alone 
own  it  and  I  am  going  to  see  that  it  gets 
to  the  people. 

"It  may  sound  strange  to  the  pubUc, 
this  story  of  mine,  but  it  wasn't  so  many 
years  ago  that  if  any  one  had  said  it  was 
possible  to  talk  from  here  to  Europe  by 
wireless  he  would  have  been  set  down  as 
crazy.  People  always  doubt  anything 
startling.  But  amazing  things  can  be 
true,  and  in  this  case  one  of  them  is  an 
absolute  fact.  I  get  electricity  out  of 
the  air,  and  I  can  get  as  much  as  I  want 
for  nothing.  But  I  don't  pretend  to 
understand  electricity.     No  one  does. 

"The  man  who  says  he  knows  all  about 
it  lies.  It  is  the  most  mysterious  force 
in  nature.  All  we  know  is  that  it  does 
exist  all  around  us  and  that  we  can  capture 
it,  harness  it,  and  put  it  to  work.  What 
I  have  done  is  to  find  a  new  way  to  capture 
it.  Other  inventors  can  take  it  up  from 
now  on  and  find  new  ways  to  use  the  force 
that  my  invention  put  at  their  command." 

He  turns  a  switch  and  an  incandescent 
lamp  on  top  of  the  machine  is  lighted. 

"There  it  is!"  he  says.  "I  could  light 
my  house  or  the  whole  block  the  same 
way.  It's  staggering.  But  I'm  about 
through.  I'm  going  to  take  it  easy;  my 
part  of  the  w^ork  is  finished.  Others  can 
take  it  on.  And  if  anything  should  happen 
to  me  my  wife  will  be  protected. 

"Every  drawing  and  every  explanation 
has  been  set  down  and  the  papers  are  in  a 
safety-deposit  vault.  Nothing  will  ever  pre- 
vent the  work  from  getting  to  the  public." 


T/fe  Aristocrat  of  Auto  Jacks* 

BARRETT 

"Universal" 


'THIS  is  No.  311  Uni- 
versal, the  Aristocrat  of 
Auto  Jacks;  built  espe- 
cially for  heavy  and  me- 
dium heavy  cars.  Every 
feature  appeals  to  the 
owner  who  wants  unparal- 
leled ease  and  convenience 
of  operation.  The  patented 
automatic  reversing  fea- 
ture makes  it  necessary 
only  to  withdraw  lever  after 
raising  and  reinsert  with 
side  marked  "Lower' ' 
facing  up.  Acts  on  short 
or  long  strokes,  at  any 
angle,  eliminating  all  in- 
terference. High  carbon 
steel;  gear  packed  in 
grease;  machined  like  a 
fine  motor. 

Price  $5.25 


For  the  Emergency  that  is  Sure  to  Come 

FOR  assuring  the  smooth  running  of  your  car, 
you  investigate  the  efficiency  of  the  engine. 
But  in  the  inevitable  emergency — the  blowout, 
the  puncture — an  efficient  and  dependable  Jack 
becomes  more  important  than  the  engine. 

When  you  look  in  your  tool  box  and  find  a 
Barrett  Jack  you  know  that  the  manufacturer  has 
had  forethought  enough  to  prepare  you  for  your 
emergencies. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  two  Jacks  will   best 

meet  the  requirements  of  every  car.   Your  local 

dealer  will  show  you  either  the  Universal  or  the 

Regular  Barrett  Jack  if  not  supplied  with  your  car. 

Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

THE  DUFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

New  York:  50  Charch  Street    Chicago:  People's  Gas  Boilding 

Established  1883 


fHIS  is  the  Barrett  Reg- 
ular No.  088,  which 
meets  at  a  moderate  price 
all  utility  requirements  as 
to  lifting  capacity  and 
varying  axle  heights  for 
light  and  medium  weight 
pleasure  cars.  It  is  de- 
pendable in  all  emergencies, 
with  machine  cut  teeth, 
malleable  iron  base,  and  an 
instantly  adjustable 
sliding  footlift.  Height, 
iiM  ins.;  weight,  8H  lbs.; 
footlift  adj-.'.stment  for 
axle  heights,  4  ins.  to 
ii!4  ins. 

Price  $2.00 


Palent*»d 

April  14. 


BARRETT 

AUTOMOBILE 


Deed  sa  Bruab  Used  as  ■  rf  it- 

and  Soao  com-  g  '  "  '  tJI"'''"'^ 
i>i  ^  »  r  ..  Bruen  with  Boap 
bined.  Just  wet  or  powder.  Can 
brush,  turnkey  b  e  thoroughly 
and  lather.  The  cleaned  by  un- 

•upply  of  8OBP  '"='i?T",1f  *"» 
.!...;__»  and  letting  wa- 

ter run  throusrh. 


•huts  off. 


iDEP?.^lf    AUTO  SHAVING 


Auto  Shaving 
Brush 

A  Soap  and  Brush  Combined 

Costs  lesa  than  the  old 
ordinary  Shaving  Brush  of 
same  quality. 

Absolutely  Sanitary 

Made  to  fit  Colgates  round 
tube  (not  ribbon);  A.  D.  S.; 
Williams;  and  Johnson  & 
Johnson  shaving  creams  as 
a  self  Feeder. 

Send  for  one  today  to- 
gether with  your  dealer's 
name  and  see  for  yourself. 
If  not  satisfied,  after  10  days 
trial,  return  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 
Finest  WhileFrench  Brislles$1.00 

Bristles  Set  in  Rubber 

Best  Imported  Badi-er  Hair  $1.50 

Bristles  Sot  in  Rubber 

BRUSH  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 
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TOOLSW 
Without  Rust 


TOOLS  rubbed  over 
with  3-in-One  work 
best  and  do  best  work. 
3-in-One    keeps  them  rust- 
free,  smooth,  sharp. 

Have    a    soft    cloth    and    a 
Handy  Can    of 

3-in-One 

in  a    corner    of    your    kit    and 
never  'put  a   tool  away  without 
using  this  great   preserver  on  it. 
Best  oil,  too,  for  use  on  oil  stones 
to    "edge"     small     cutting    tools. 
•3-in-One     oils    small    machinery 
without     gumming     or     gathering 
dirt.    Wears  long. 

Sold  in  hardware,  sporting  goods, 
drug  and  general  stores;  1  oz.  bottle, lOc; 
3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz.  V/i  pt.),  50c.  Also  in 
Handy  Oil  Cans,  S'/a  oz.,  25c.  If  you 
cannot  buy  a  «an  of  your  dealer,  we 
will  send  one  by  parcel  post,  full, 
of  3-in-One  for  30c. 

FREE— Writfc  for  generous 
free  sample  and  3-in-One 
Dictionary, 


Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

42  KAT.  Broadway,  New  York 


HiKhc-it  Award,  Gold  Medal,  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Your  Washing  Done  for  2c  a  Week 

Electric  or  Water  Power  Will  Do  the  Work 

I  have  built  a  new  "1900"  power  washing  ma- 
chine. I  consider  this  machine  the  most  wonder- 
ful washer  ever  put  on  the  market.  Tub  built 
entirely  of  high  quality  sheet  copper,  it  is  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  machine  made.  It  is 
constructed  on  a  brand  new  principle  and  I  will 
guarantee  that  this  machine  will  not  tear  clothes, 
break  buttons  or  fray  the  edges  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric.  It  will  wasii  everything  from  heavy  blan- 
kets to  the  finest  lace  without  damage  to  the  goods. 

This  new  "1900"  washing  machine  can  be  con- 
nected with  any  electric  socket  instantly  and  is 
.started  and  stopped  by  a  "little  twist  of  the  wrist" 
and  it  will  do  your  washing  for  2  cents  a  week. 

I  also  make  a  lighter  power  machine  which  can 
be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On  most  of  these 
machines  the  motor  will  run  the  wringer  too.  Just 
feed  in  the  clothes  and  this  power  wringer  will 
squeeze  the  water  out  so  quickly  and  easily  you  will 
be  astoni.shed.  It  will  save  50%  time,  money  and 
labor  every  week.  The  outfit  consists  of  washer  and 
wringer  and  either  electric  or  water  motor,  as  you 
prefer,  and  I  guarantee  the  perfect  working  of  each. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
You  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny  until  you  are  sat- 
isfied this  washer  will  do  what  I  say  it  will.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog.  Address  H.  L.  Barker, 
62K1  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or,  if  you  live 
in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  "1900"  Washer 
Co.,  35s  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


AN   ORIENTAL   "ANDY" 

"\T^HILE  Andrew  Carnegie  gives  out 
'  '  librarie.s,  the  Baron  KihaehiroOkura 
endows  commercial  colleges,  and  whereas 
the  one  is  founder  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, the  other  sliares  with  the  Emperor 
in  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Charitable 
Society;  one  made  liis  money  in  iron  and 
steel,  and  the  other  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; but  for  all  those  differences,  there 
seem  to  be  some  grounds  for  identifying 
these  two  men  and  for  calling  the  latter, 
as  they  do  in  his  own  country,  "The 
Carnegie  of  Japan."  Baron  Olmra,  who 
now  proudly  bears  the  Second  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  and  is  a  Junior  of  the  Fifth 
Grade  in  court  rank,  began  his  independent 
career  in  a  di'ied-fish  shop.  Before  that, 
he  was  apprentice  to  a  pawnbroker. 
Such  a  start  is  familiar  in  the  lives  of  our 
American  captains  of  industry,  and  for  a 
Japanese  to  start  so  and  to  attain  the 
eminence  of  Okura  is  a  proof  of  the  permea- 
tion of  Western  democratic  standards  into 
Japanese  life.  An  idea  of  the  position  he 
now  occupies  in  Jaj^an  may  be  gained  from 
the  list  of  activities  in  which  he  is  interest- 
ed gleaned  from  "Who's  Who  in  .Japan." 
These  include  presidency  in  the  Okura 
Company  and  directorship  in  the  Japan 
Leather  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Fusan 
Land  Reclamation  Co.,  the  Japan  Chemical 
Industry  Co.,  the  Oriental  Steamship  Co., 
the  Narita  Railway  Co.,  the  Ishihari  Col- 
liery Co.,  and  the  Japan  Industrial  Bank. 
When  he  came  from  Echigo,  in  1854,  at 
the  age  of  17,  and  with  money  industri- 
ously accumulated  opened  his  first  venture, 
the  fish-shop,  he  discovered,  The  Japan 
Magazine  (Tokyo)  tells  us,  that  he  had 
not  enough  funds  to  purchase  fresh  fish. 
So  he  started  with  what  he  could — dried 
fish — and  tho  the  neighbors  objected,  he 
persisted,  until  he  made  enough  to  effect 
a  change  for  the  better.  We  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  characteristic  episode  of 
those  early  years,  when  famine  struck  the 
country  and  the  Government  had  to  dis- 
tribute rice  to  the  poor: 

A  friend  persuaded  Okura  to  go  with  him 
to  get  some  of  the  rice;  but  he  finally 
backed  out,  sajang  that  poor  as  he  was  he 
was  not  yet  ready  to  become  a  beggar. 
The  neighbors  were  offended  at  his  ap- 
parent assumption  of  superiority  and  pride 
and  commanded  liim,  then,  to  make  gifts 
to  the  poor.  That  he  said  he  would  do  as 
far  as  possible;  and  lie  invited  the  jioor  to 
come  and  get  dried  fish  from  liis  shop, 
which  they  very  unceremoniously  did  until 
his  shop  was  more  tlian  half  empty.  But 
the  owner  of  the  house  where  Okura  had 
his  shop,  who  himself  was  a  man  of  means, 
predicted  that  Okura  would  become  a 
great  man  some  day. 

In  the  neighborhood  there  lived  a  blind 
man  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  a  man  being  known  as  a 
kengrjn;  and  young  Okura  was  accustomed 
to  call  frequently  upon  this  man  and  have 
conversation  with  him.  The  blind  man 
used  to  ad^'ise  Okura  as  to  the  best  way  to 


save  money;  and  he  deposited  some  of  his 
money  with  the  blind  official  for  safe- 
keeping. The  latter,  however,  explained  to 
Okura  that  money  deposited  is  useless:  it 
must  be  put  to  some  profitable  service. 
This  point  he  noted  carefully  and  it  guided 
his  after-life. 

One  might  say  of  Okura  that  he  heard  the 
first  creakings  of  the  "Open, Door"  upon 
its  hinges,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  squeeze 
his  way  through.     And  we  read : 

One  day  young  Okura  went  to  Yokohama 
with  a  view  to  some  profitable  speculation. 
At  that  time  Yokohama  was  a  mere 
swamp  with  a  few  fishermen's  huts  here 
and  there  near  the  beach.  Seeing  some 
foreign  war-ships  at  anchor  in  the  harbor, 
Okura  had  a  vision  of  the  great  changes  in 
store  for  his  country ;  and  he  there  and  then 
determined  that  he  would  have  a  share  in 
the  transformation  that  was  certain  to  take 
place  in  Japan.  So  he  at  once  gave  up  his 
little  fish-shop  and  set  about  becoming  a 
dealer  in  firearms.  Through  the  agency  of 
a  Dutch  firm  in  Yokohama  he  stocked  his 
new  shop  with  aU  kinds  of  firearms,  his  first 
establishment  being  at  Kanda  in  Yeddo. 

The  friends  of  the  young  Kihachiro 
laughed  at  the  notion  of  a  fish-dealer  turn- 
ing gun-merchant,  but  the  yoimg  man  was 
making  friends  with  Opportunity  and  let 
his  old  friends  think  what  they  liked.  In- 
cidentally, he  formulated  a  policy  in  his 
dealings  that  was  later  adopted  by  the 
United  States;  tho  it  must  be  said  that  he 
carried  it  out  -with  less  friction  and  less 
contumely.     As  we  are  told: 

About  that  time  the  shogunate  fell  and 
civil  war  was  on;  and  Okiu-a  had  many 
orders  for  muskets.  He  found  it  very 
dangerous,  however,  to  convey  money 
from  Yeddo  to  Yokohama,  as  he  had  to 
go  by  kago,  or  carrying-chair,  and  there 
were  many  ronin  about,  who  were  com- 
mitting acts  of  highway  robbery.  On 
these  trips  Okm-a  was  always  armed  with 
two  revolvers  and  a  sword.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  kept  on  and  Tnade  enormous 
profits.  One  day  he  was  arrested  by  an 
official  of  the  shogun,  whose  Government 
was  still  holding  out  against  the  Imperial 
forces,  and  accused  of  supplying  the 
Satsiima  forces  with  arms.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  ^'ery  ungrateful  of  him  to 
have  enjoyed  safety  and  protection  as  a 
citizen  of  the  shogun's  capital,  and  then 
to  have  supplied  the  shogtm's  enemies 
with  arms.  And  so  he  was  threatenetl 
wnth  immediate  decapitation.  Okura  re- 
plied coolly  that  he  had  lived  in  Yeddo  but 
a  short  time,  that  he  was  a  mere  trader 
and  sold  firearms;  he  was  ready  to  sell 
to  all  who  bought.  As  to  justice,  when 
he  went  to  the  Salsuma  men  they  said 
they  were  on  the  side  of  justice;  and 
when  he  spoke  to  the  shogun's  men  they 
made  a  similar  claim:  how  was  he  to 
decide  between  them"?  Indeed  he  was 
responsible  only  for  the  sale  of  guns  to 
all  who  ordered  and  paid  for  them.  More 
than  this  could  not  be  expected  of  him. 
The  answer  of  Okiira  did  not  displease 
the  officer  of  the  shogun;  and  the  latter 
at  once  give  him  an  order  for  weapons, 
500  nniskets  to  be  supplied  in  three  days. 
The  order  was  duly  executed  in  the  time 
set. 

Wo  are   told    that   Baron   Okura   takes 
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CHANDLERiSIX 

»295 

/re  Cannoi Describe  ihe  Deauiy 
of  ihe/fcw  rnidOrcaiei"  Chandler 


IF  YOU  have  seen  the  new  Chandler  touring  car 
body,   you  understand  why  we  do  not  attempt 
to  describe  it.     If  you  have  not  seen  it,  visit  the 
Chandler  salesrooms  today  and  get  a  new  idea  of 
motor  car  beauty. 

This  new  touring  car  is  the  most  beautiful  car  of 
the  year.  There  can  hardly  be  any  argument  as  to 
that.  Someone  having  reason  to  be  biased  migiit 
dispute  this,  but  you  are  unprejudiced — you  will 
look  with  open  mind  for  grace  of  line  and  beauty  of 
finish — and  you  will  agree  with  what  countless  thou- 
sands at  the  automobile  shows  have  said  very  posi- 
tively. They  have  said  the  Chandler  is  the  most 
beautiful  car  of  the  year.     So  go  and  see  it. 

The  walnut-paneled  tonneau  cowl  has  pleased  the 
public  everywhere.  It  will  please  you.  It  gives  the 
car  a  very  unusual  air  of  complete  finish.  It  reflects, 
too,  the  thought  which  the  Chandler  Company 
gives  to  details  throughout  the  car,  inside  and  out- 


side. And  remember  this,  any  type  of  touring  body 
other  than  the  Chandler  tonneau-cowl  type  will  be 
old-fashioned  and  out  of  date  before  the  season  is 
over.  The  old  style  design,  with  the  backs  of  the 
front  seats  projecting  abruptly  above  the  body, 
looks  odd  even  now. 

See  the  Chandler.  You  will  be  delighted  with 
the  style  of  the  car  and  you  know  nonu  that  you  can 
depend  on  it  mechanically — depend  on  it  for  all  the 
power,  speed,  flexible  control  and  day-in-and-day- 
out  service  that  you  could  ask  for  in  a  car  at  any  price. 

For  the  Chandler  chassis,  distinguished  by  the 
Marvelous  Chandler  Motor,  has  been  proven  right 
through  three  years  of  service  in  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  owners.  It  is  free  from  any  hint  of  experi- 
mentation, free  from  any  hint  of  untried  theory. 

In  spite  of  higher  prices  of  all  materials  entering 
into  it,  the  Chandler  is  still  noted  for  highest  quality 
construction  throughout  and  the  finest  equipment. 


Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Four-Passenger  Roadster 


■$1295 
-    $1293 


The  New  Chandler  Catalogue  illustrates  the  New  Big  Touring  Car, 
the  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  other  body  types  and  all  niechariiral 
features  fully.  If  you  do  not  know  your  Chandler  dealer,  write  us  today. 

Chandler  Motor  Car  Company 

803-833  E.   131st  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  1886  Broadway  Cable  Address,  "Chanmotor' 
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W  The  Mark  of  Pipe  Quality 

Buy  a  pipe  that  bears  the  W  D  C 
triangle  and  you  can^t  go  wrong. 
No  matter  what  price  you  pay, 
you  are  sure  of  getting  greatest 
possible    value    at   that   price. 


THE     UNIVE 


is  our  leader.  It  makes  a  hit 
with  everyone.  The  tobacco 
burns  dry  to  the  last  ash  be- 
cause the  "well"  keeps  it  dry. 
Made  of  genuine  imported 
French  briar — guaranteed. 
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WILLIAM 
DEMUTH 
&  COMPANY 

New    Yo  r  k 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  JellifFe, 
M.D.,  and  WilHani  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  sucess.  8vo, 
Cloth.  47 1  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  lifei  but 
is  due  10  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  inind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo.  Cloth,  so  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  .i^<v  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo,  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail 
I1.60. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth,     so  cents;  by  mail  s6  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2mo.  Cloth,  so  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 
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great  personal  care  of  his  health,  always 
iusisting  on  seven  hours'  sleep  every  day. 
Reading  on" 

Once  a  day  he  insists  on  having  broiled 
eels  with  rice,  called  unagimeshi.  He  is  a 
man  of  cheerful  temperament  and  robust 
constitution;  and  tho  now  79,  he  does  not 
seem  an  old  man.  Baron  Okura  is  fond  of 
art  and  has  a  taste  for  vocal  music  and 
poetry.  His  one  motto  in  life  is  self-in- 
dependence for  every  man.  He  holds  that 
every  hard  worker  is  certain  to  gain  inde- 
pendence. He  says  that  he  has  lived  that 
motto  and  proved  its  truth.  He  does  not 
beUeve  in  speculation,  as  such,  and  has 
never  engaged  in  it.  He  does  not  believe 
in  saving  money  to  leave  to  children  to 
spend  in  self-indulgence,  and  has  brought 
up  his  own  children  after  this  principle. 


ANTI-WEATHER  TALK 

npHE  silence  in  the  elevator,  as  you 
-^  slowly  mount  to  yoiu*  office-floor,  be- 
comes painful.  You  nodded  to  Smithkins 
as  you  entered,  and  he  nodded  back,  and 
absorbedly  jostled  his  way  to  the  farthest 
corner  from  you,  signifying  that  the  haze 
of  pre-breakfast  rumination  stiU  befogged 
his  intellect  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
talk.  But  with  the  shifting  of  the  other 
pas.sengers  you  have  at  last  drifted  to  a 
position  beside  him — and  there  is  nothing 
to  say.  You  attempt  to  avoid  his  direct 
gaze  and  yet  hold  yourself  ready  to  answer 
shoidd  he  speak;  he  does  the  same.  By 
bad  luck  your  glances  meet.  He  smiles  in 
a  terrified  manner,  and  apparently  gulps 
slightly.  You  also  achieve  a  parody  of  a 
smile.  "Nice  day!"  you  finally  ejaculate. 
You  have  done  it  at  last!  You  have 
yielded  again  to  that  terrible  temptation 
to  talk  about  the  weather,  and  now  the 
old,  hackneyed  hnes  flow  with  deadly 
freedom:  " Fine  morning.  Yes!"  "Colder, 
tho?  "  "Not  Uke  last  week."  "Worse  be- 
fore night,  hkely."  "Snow,  d'you  think?" 
"Looks  hke  it,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  made  up  my  mind  one  day  that  I 
would  break  through  this  inane  custom  of 
referring  to  the  weather,  and  say  some- 
thing else,"  declares  a  writer  in  The  Na- 
tional Sunday  Magazine.  His  success  was 
not  eueoiu-aging,  in  spite  of  his  care  to 
choose,  before  the  experiment  began,  a 
suitable  and  adaptable  substitute.  He 
decided  at  length  upon  fohage,  since  liis 
home  was  not  in  the  land  of  elevators,  but 
in  a  beautiful  New  England  village,  where 
shade-trees  are  not  yet  extinct.  "The 
trees  are  looking  well  tliis  spring" — not  a 
bad  opening  sentence!  He  adopted  it,  and 
set  forth  upon  a  maladventurous  day, 
which  he  describes: 

I  started  for  the  post-office  without  a 
misgiving,  rehearsing  my  piece  as  I  went. 
The  first  person  I  met  was  Uncle  Toimny 
Welsh — a  portly  and  dignified  vet<>ran  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  side  whiskers  and  a 
wooden  leg.  I  waited  till  I  got  well  up  (o 
him  and  then  sprang  it:  "Our  (nH\s  are 
looking  woU  this  spring,  Uncle  Tommy." 
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Uncle  Tommy  started,  changed  color 
slightly,  cleared  his  throat  and  seemed  to 
me  to  look  injured. 

"The  trees?"  he  inquired,  looking  up 
and  scanning  the  branches  carefully  as  if 
looking  for  birds'  nests. 

•"I  say  they  are  looking  fine  and  green 
this  spring,"  I  repeated  with  some  em- 
barrassment and  a  furtive  glance  around. 

■'Oh.  green,  yes — they  are!"  he  got  out, 
gulping  hard  and  eyeing  me  with  suspicion. 
I  wanted  to  move  on  the  worst  way,  and 
so  did  he,  but  someway  the  i-ight  thing 
hadn't  been  said  to  allow  a  smooth  get- 
away. I  was  almost  tempted  to  say: 
"Pretty  nice  weather  we're  ha\ing,"  when 
no  doubt  we  could  have  gone  oiu*  ways 
easily,  but  I  vowed  I'd  stick  to  my  plan 
for  one  daj'  at  least.  No  good  thing  conies 
to  humanity  without  effort  and  patience 
and  a  bit  of  courage. 

Finally  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  said 
I  guessed  I'd  go  and  see  what  Uncle  Sam 
had  for  me,  and  as  Uncle  Tommy  offered 
no  objection,  we  parted  with  no  open 
ruptiu"e  and  with,  mutual  relief. 

When  I  had  gone  a  few  rods  I  tu/ned 
to  look  back.  Uncle  Tommy  had  met 
Job  Gi'een,  the  cobbler.  They  were  stand- 
ing stock-still  and  looking  at  me!  I  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  as  to  what  they  Avere 
talking  about.  At  last  I  was  beginning 
to  understand  how  Columbus  felt  when  he 
observed  people  looking  at  him  and  point- 
ing at  their  foreheads.  At  any  rate  I  had 
diverted  attention  from  the  weather. 

Going  into  the  post-office,  I  met  Aunt 
'Liza  Wiggins,  who  is  a  httle  deaf  and 
somewhat  rheumatic.  Feehng  a  httle  sore 
on  the  foliage-question,  I  decided  to  try 
something  different  on  Aunt  'Liza.  So  I 
said:  "Good  morning.  Aunt  'Liza;  how's 
your  rheumatism  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  she  replied,  "but  I  see  the 
paper  says  rain." 

The  grin  hadn't  left  the  face  of  the  clerk 
as  he  handed  me  my  mail. 

Discouraged,  but  not  yet  defeated,  he 
resolved  to  try  at  least  one  more  day  of 
it.  The  next  morning  proved  rainy.  He 
writes : 

I  felt  a  little  irresolute,  but  screwed  my 
courage  to  the  sticking-place  and  started 
for  the  post-office  determined  to  try  again. 
I  saw  Uncle  Tommy  approaching  in  the 
distance.  Uncle  Tommy  also  saw  me  and 
hurriedly  stumped  across  the  street !  Now, 
I  didn't  like  that.  Of  coiu-se  I  would 
rather  mention  the  weather  than  have  a 
man  avoid  me  that  way!  But  how  was 
I  to  know  he  would  feel  that  way  about 
it?  Still,  he  may  have  had  business  on 
the  other  side. 

Then  I  spied  Job  Green  coming.  Job 
suddenly  had  an  errand  down  a  side-alley. 
Now,  while  I  am  not  oversensitive,  some- 
how two  such  coincidences  in  quick  succes- 
sion nearly  got  ray  goat.  My  ardor  for 
the  new  reform  was  cooled  several  degrees. 

The  clerk  gave  me  my  mail  without  a 
word,  and  never  cracked  a  smile.  Of 
course  a  clerk  may  speak  or  not,  as  pleases 
him;  but  when  he  usually  speaks,  you  sort 
of  expect  it. 

Coming  out  I  met  Abe  Simp.son,  the 
barber.  Before  I  could  speak,  Abe  greeted 
me  with:  '"Gettin'  a  little  rain!"  The 
voice  sounded  so  good,  it  thnnv  me  off 
guard  for  an  instant,  and  I  answered: 
''Yes.  a  little  wet  for  a  change!"  And 
then  I  weakly  gave  way.  tho  perhaps  I 
do     myself     an     injustice     when      I      sav 
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FIRE-SAFETY,  permanence,  economy  and 
beauty  are  weighty  arguments  for  Hy-tex 
Brick  in  home-building.  The  discrim- 
inating builder  will  find  a  matchless  range  of 
color-tones  and  textures  in 

Hy-tex 

The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Brick 

fitting  it  to  every  style  of  architecture — to   every  type  and 
size  of  building  —  to  every  personal  taste. 

This  adaptability  of  Hy-tex  Brick  makes  it  an  all-round, 
always  dependable  home-building  material  —  universal  in 
appeal  and  never-failing  in  sadsfacdon. 

You  cannot  afford  to  build  without  knowing  about 
Hy-tex.      Valuable  information  is  given  in  our 

"Genuine  Economy  in  Home-Building" 

Illustrated  in  colors  and  treating  the  subject  comprehensively 
Sent  for  lo  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Hydraulic-Press  BricK  Company 

DEPT.D33,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Baltimore;  Chicago;  Cleveland;  Davenport;  Du  Bois, 

Pa.;  Indianapolis;  Kansas  City;  Minneapolis;  New  York 

City;  Omaha;  Philadelphia,  Toledo;  Washington,  D.C. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FACE  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  tliese  b.irgainsl  Typewriters  Rebuilt 
in  our  on  n  Factories.    Guaranteed  forone  year. 

Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $6S  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Kraiid  new  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $45 

We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describinij 
them.     Branch  olTices  in  principal  cities. 

ANEKIIA.N  WRITING  lUACHIKE    Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  MOTOR 

Lookforthe       OIL  that's  Clean 

Bulls  E_ye  Sign 


H 


THE 


EAR 


Tl 


and  Bloodvessels;  Their  Care 
and  Cure,  and  theCieneral  Man- 
asrement  of  the  Body.    By  L  H. 
Hirschfeld,  M.D. 

Get  This  Important  New  Book. 

It  shows  you  How  To  be  sound  and 
happy,  and  avoid   the   disconiiorts   and 
dangers  of  breakdown— How  To  recon- 
struct a  mismanaged  or  "run-down"  body. 
Plain,  inactical  guidance  along  the  lines 
of  simple-,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of 
untpiestioned  authority.      $1.39  postpaid. 

FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dcpt.  i.y,\.  3.54  Fourth  Avenue,    New  York. 


Life 


TIONA  OIL  CO.Binghamton.N  " 


Despite  A  Weak  HEART 


8.>() 
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You'll  Want  It  For 
Its  Many  Virtues 

YOUwill  buytheSonora,notfor 
one  particular  feature  alone, 
but  for  all  the  excellent  character- 
istics blended  together  in  a  per- 
fect way. 

First  and  foremost,  when  you 
hear  this  superb  instrument,  the 
richness  and  unapproached  quality 
of  the  tone  will  cause  you  to  marvel, 
and  you  will  agree  that  the  Sonora 
is  the  most  beautiful  phonograph 
you  have  ever  heard. 

The  tone  control,  permitting  a 
range  through  a  brilliant  crescendo, 
and  then  diminuendo  to  a  soft  faint- 
ness,  is  accomplished  by  patented 
means  at  the  sound  source. 

You  will  not  forget  that  the 
Sonora  plays  all  makes  of  disc  rec- 
ords: diamond,  sapphire,  steel 
needle,  etc.,  as  they  should  be 
played. 

Prices:   $35,   $50.   $75,   $100.  $135, 
$150.  $225.  $300  and  $1000 

Call  on  the  Sonora  dealer  in  your  town 
Ask  for  Catalog. 

SONORA    PHONOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 

George  E.  Brightson,  President 

General  Offices  and  Sales  Rooms: 

57  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Representatives   throughout  the 

country. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  tiling  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealtli.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  0.  C. 


\       Save  Your 
/storage  Batteries 


Prolong  the  Life  of  Your  Storage  Batteries. 

Test  their  strength  when  in  doubt.  Prevent 
them  from  going:  dead.  You  will  save  money 
and  batteries  by  using 

Battery  Syringe  Hydrometer 

IttcUs  you  exact  condition  of  your  bat- 
teries at  all  times.  Notice  the  improved 
conHtruction.  Instrument  is  practically  un- 
breakable. Price  Ji  at  all  dealers,  or  by 
prepaid  exi>r<ss  anywhere  on  receipt  of 
price.     Dealers:    Write  for  proposition. 

E.  EDELMANN  &  CO..  343  E.  Ohio  Street,  CHICAGO 


■■wt>aklj\"  It  would  bo  nearer  the  truth 
to  sjiy  I  surrendered  to  the  inev"! table;  I 
bowed  to  the  inexorable.  And  I  have 
traveled  the  well-worn  path  ever  since. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  DERELICTS 

'  I  ^HE  perils  of  the  deep  are  dared  by  all 
J-  mariners,  but  by  none  quite  so  often 
or  systematically  as  by  the  crew  of  the 
United  States  coast-guard  cutter  Seneca, 
the  craft  that  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
service  for  the  purpose  of  chasing  dereUcts. 
A  derelict  at  sea  is  only  comparable  to  a 
maniac  in  the  dark  for  uncertainty  and 
deadhness.  It  is  the  "Flying  Dutchman" 
of  all  seafarers  and  loathed  and  dreaded 
as  no  other  single  peril  that  the  sea  places 
in  the  path  of  ships.  Most  skippers  will 
give  the  derelict  as  wide  a  berth  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  so  Capt.  F.  A.  Levis,  of  the 
Seneca.  The  report  of  a  tossing  htilk  in 
the  sea-lanes,  imperiling  the  hves  and  hull 
of  every  ship  for  hundreds  of  miles  around, 
is  but  a  challenge  to  this  officer  and  the 
crew  of  his  tiny  204-foot  craft.  The 
danger  that  most  would  avoid  is  his  call  to 
duty,  and  the  drifting,  wave-washed  peril 
must  be  found  and  sunk  or  towed  into 
port  before  his  duty  is  done.  Conse- 
quently, as  a  writer  in  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  assures 
us,  the  work  of  the  Seneca  is  "a  service 
full  of  hardship  and  peril,  and  many  are 
the  thrilUng  experiences  of  its  officers  and 
crew."  One  of  the  latest  of  these  was 
the  search  for  the  disabled  Thessalonika,  of 
which  we  read  a  brief  account: 

The  Seneca  answered  her  "S.  O.  S.," 
but  received  by  wireless  the  news  that  the 
steamer  Patris  had  arrived  and  was  towing 
the  crippled  boat  to  shore.  Then  came  the 
news  that  the  tow-line  had  parted  and 
that  the  Thessalonika  was  being  abandoned. 
The  Seneca  was  ordered  to  find  the  dereUet 
and  either  rescue  it  or  blow  it  up. 

The  Seneca  is  only  204  feet  long,  and  the 
weather  that  night  was  the  worst  im- 
aginable. The  wind  was  blowing  great 
guns  and  the  waves  were  something  to 
see.  Yet  Capt.  F.  A.  Levis,  of  the  Seneca, 
headed  his  vessel  for  the  open  sea  im- 
mediately in  the  direction  of  the  position 
given.  She  rolled  hke  a  canoe  and  when  a 
wave  came  up  under  her  forefoot  the  water 
flew  over  her  bow  like  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  came  driving  aft  as  fine  as  rain. 

When  the  Seneca  arrived  at  the  position 
given,  the  derelict  was  not  to  be  seen;  and 
so  for  the  next  five  days,  in  dirty  weather 
and  tremendous  seas,  the  captain  searched 
the  Gulf  Stream  for  her.  Finding  no 
trace  of  the  hulk,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  had  sunk,  and,  after  a 
chase  that  took  him  nearly  1,400  miles, 
he  retm-ned  to  port. 

The  Seneca  is  the  only  derelict-destroyer 
in  the  United  States  service,  and  con- 
sequently she  is  at  sea  most  of  the  time. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  she  goes  on 
international  ice -patrols  from  February 
until  early  in  July.  During  that  time  it 
is   her    duty    to   follow    the   icebergs   and 


Garden  pull 
k  Glaidion 

^  /or  $^00 
The  Gladiolus 

is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  flow- 
ers grown  because 
it  blooms  continu- 
ously when  it  is  cut 
and  put  in  water, 
just  as  well  as  when 

k    £^MSS^     '"  '^^  ground. 
^S|||^^  There  is  no  reason  why 

every  family  cannot  enjoy 
this  grand  flower,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from  July 
to  frost  if  you  plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month 
from  April  to  July. 

For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  75  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and  have 
received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their  merits. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have  them 
to  plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 

Write  or  call  at  our  store,  mention  "  Uterary 
Digest,"  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  of 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  for  only  $1.00,  prepaid  to  your 
home,  anywhere  in  the  United  Stales,  with  our 
1916  Spring  Catalogue. 


30  &  32  Barclay  Street  New  York 


20  Best  Gladioli  25c. 


Best  flowering  bulbs,  all  colors 
mixed— Many  n»w  and  finest. 

Also  10  fhoif-e  uuuied  (Gladi- 
oli for  25c.     Some  of  the  hand- 
somest new  and  rare  sorts  know  n. 
Both  lots,  30   bulbs   for  40r.. 
or  for  $1.00  we  will  send  100  mixed 
and  the  10  named. 
.-Ml  bulbs  post  paid  with  com- 
//^^^•kL^'iV'B'ik!!  P'Pte  culture  and  catalog. 
i/W/ TTN.isJlsriM      '^'8  Catalog:  of   Flowers  and 
fyWiMMllr^^  Vegetable  Seeds,    Bulbs,    Plants 
//  ^Lfl^^^  and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all 

'^  who   apply.    We  arc  the  largest 

growers   of  Gladiolus,  Cannas,  Dahlias,    Lillies,   etc. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc..  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Do  Yon  Really  Want  the  Hest  HpsiiKk  From  Your  <;tti-denf 
THEN     USE 

inEilANDARD  INOCULATION^ 


MICH  BRtD  NITROGEN  GATMCRINO  BACTERIA 
forClOVER5.AlfALfA.BtANS.»odarMCR  IKUMU, 
Grow  fiiu-i-  ftud  rJcttei'  peas,  beans  and  sweet  pea.?  at  less  cost 
and  Iwither.     Positive  results  from  2r)t*  to  50c  Bottles,     Get  onr 
Free  Bi'ok  on  How  t<>  Tinprnve  Yonr  Soil. 
Earn  Tliouias  Farniogcrm  Co.,         Dept.  50,        nloomfield,  N.  J. 


EXCLUSIVELY 

CLA  DDEST  flower  of  the  summer 
Harden.  Beautiful  as  orchids,  a 
tliousand  shades  anfl  colors. 
Masses  of  gorgeous  bloom  in  the 
Harden,  perfect  for  house  and 
table  decoration.  Require  little 
attention  and  no  special  soil,  abso- 
lutely free  from  insects  and  blight. 


My  Collections  and  Special  Mixtures 
of  first  quality  bulbs  are  full  of  inter- 
est. Write  for  my  beautifully  illus- 
trated Gladioli  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
Plant  100  of  my  bulbs  and  you  will  be 
a   Gladioli    enthusiast    next    summer. 

Be  Patriotic — Pl<-\nt  some  bulbs  of 
Klorious     AMERICA."       ll.SO  per 

100.    J12  per  l.CXX). 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Box  L        \Venham.  Mas». 
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Li  LJ LLi  1 L       $19A'^ 

LIGPtt    ELECTRIC 


Though  Milhurn  lig-htness  caused  a  gceneral 
lig^htening  of  Electrics,  the  Milburn  is  still  by  far  the 
lightest. 

Though  the  Milburn  prices  caused  a  general  pric 
reduction,  the  Milburn  is  still  by  far  tlie  lowest  cost 
Electric — both  first  cost  and  operating  cost. 

The  new  Milburn  is  bigger  and  more  powerful 
than  ever. 

From  a  beauty  standpoint  the  Milburn  has  no  rival. 
Mechanically  it  is  without  a  superior. 


Larger 

This     Season 
and  Has  Even 

More 
Power 


/.  o.  h.  Toledo 


We  invite  a  careful  comparison  ftom  every  stand- 
point. 

Satisfy  yourself  that  $500  to  #1500  mor*  will  not 
buy  any  greater  beauty  or  mechanical  excellence. 

Then  drive  the  Milburn  and  you  will  find  it  the 
easiest  riding,  easiest^to-control  Electric  you  ever 
rode  in. 

Write  for  our  catalog. 

See  our  dealer — if  you  do  not  know  where  to 
find  him,  we  will  gladly  inform  you. 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 


Established  184.8 


The  Mill)iirn  Kk'ctric  Charger  solves  the  home-charging  problem — effectively — inexpen- 
sively— if  your  public  garage  is  inconveniently  located  or  lacking  in  electric  facilities. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


838 
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Experience 

liiis  taxiglit  good  nurses,  cooks  and 
housekeepers  everywhere  the  great 
vahie  of 

Baker's  Cocoa 

One  of  the  best  knozvn  writers  on  die- 
tetics rajs  of  cocoa: 

"  It  is  a  perfect 
food,  as  wliole- 
souieas  delicious, 
a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhaust- 
ed power;  but  its 
quality  must  be 
good  and  it  must 
be  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  is  high- 
ly nourishing  and 
easily  digested, 
and  is  fitted  to 
repair  wasted 
strength,  pre- 
serve health  and 
prolong  life." 


REG.    U      S     PAT     OFF. 


CHOICE  RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,   MASS. 

Grand    Prize,  Panama-Pacific   Exposition,   1915 
Grand  Prize,  Panama-California  Exposition,  1915 


i 


i 


Postpaid 
$1.00 


ROBINSON 
_  _  REMINDER 

Tear  Them  Out  as  They  Become  "Dead" 

A  vnluiil.lc  iili-;i  lusi,  in  .\  liD.U  tilli-cl  uilli.li'n.l  iiiiMnoiiiniluins, 
or  ail  iiniioi'laiit  iMit-imriiifiit  niissoil.  iiiiiv  I'ost  y.iii  iii.iiv  tliaii 
srvcrnl  doieii  Ftohiiisoii  UemiiKlors.  There  arc  six  rnupcns  t<i 
a  page.  Put  earli  iMte  ..n  a  separate  i-<inpoii — tear  •  uoni  out 
wlieii  tliey  eease  t„  lie  iit  value.  Hamlsomc  leather  i^e  with 
a  iKieket  for  spciial  papi'rs.  A  [lisliiiclive  aiul  limeh  appro- 
eiatefl  Advertising  Novelty. 

't iiider  e.iiiiplet*',  with  extra  pa'I,  size  .Wix  7  in.,  postpaid, 

II. Oil;  new   tillers,  90e   per   ilozen. 

Vest  p,„l<et  »iw.  :lx.'i  in.,  four  enupons  to  a  page,  oonii'lete. 
with  >ix  extra  pads,  postpaid.  11.(10. 

Name  in  Kold,  'JIji*  extra.  If  your  stationer  eannot  sui>ply 
.\o«,  send  direct  to  us. 

JheRobinson  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  L.  Westfield.  Masg. 


"gi-owlers"  otY  tlu>  Grand  Bauks  and  issue 
broadcast  warnings  by'  wireless  to  ships 
that  are  likely  to  run  foul  of  them.  But 
of  the  more  romantic  service  the  writer 
gives  us  an  excellent  idea  in  extracts  from 
a  supposed  log  of  the  little  vessel  during 
the  winter  of  1914-1915,  when  she  aided 
865  persons  on  twenty-five  different  ships. 
The  incidents  are  true  enough,  but  doubt- 
less would  be  recorded  even  more  briefly 
in  an  actual  log.    As  we  read: 

January  4,  1914. — A  day  of  bitter, 
searching  cold,  with  a  terrific  northeast 
\\\i\d  and  a  heavy  sea  running.  Received  a 
message  that  oil-tank  steamer  Oklahoma 
was  sinking.  We  were  then  in  Newport 
Harbor,  R.  I. 

The  Seneca  was  got  ready  for  sea  im- 
mediately and  steamed  at  full  speed  in 
direction  given,  which  was  off  Sandy 
Hook.  Ran  south  all  night  in  the  teeth  of 
the  gale  and  next  morning  received  more 
definite  instructions  by  \vireless  from 
steamship  Bavaria.  During  the  day  we 
sighted  an  open  boat,  having,  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  only  one  man  in  it.  He  was 
evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  us,  so  the  whistle 
was  blown.  At  this  he  roused  up  for  a 
moment,  looked  at  us,  and  again  collapsed. 

When  the  boat  was  finally  picked  up  we 
found  that  three  men  were  sprawling  in 
the  bottom,  with  terrible,  white  faces, 
and  with  the  sea  rime  frozen  to  their 
beards.  Two  were  already  dead.  The 
man  we  had  first  seen  died  when  brought 
aboard  the  cutter. 

On  the  following  day  we  located  the 
derelict,  and,  since  we  could  not  towr  her 
in,  we  decided  to  mine  her.  The  mines 
failed  to  explode.  We  stood  by  all  during 
the  night,  warning  vessels  away.  Next  day 
we  ran  close  to  the  wreck  and  fired  seven- 
teen 6-pound  shells  into  her.  Due  to  these 
shells,  she  began  to  settle  down  by  the 
stern,  and  at  12:15  p.m.  she  disappeared. 
This  was  done  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Fenwick  Island  lightship. 

February  25,  1915.— 0&  Grand  Banks  on 
ice-patrol  duty.  Received  wireless  from 
British  steamship  Mongolian,  informing 
us  that  she  was  leaking  badly.  We  were 
headed  in  a  direction  that  would  take  us 
across  the  course  of  the  Mongolian,  so 
that  we  made  arrangements  to  meet  her 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  On 
the  next  morning,  as  arranged,  we  fell  in 
with  the  Mongolian.  Were  informed  by 
her  commanding  officer  that  his  ship  had 
struck  a  rock  in  St.  John's  Harbor  and 
was  leaking  badly.  We  therefore  con- 
voyed her  into  Halifax.  The  night  of  the 
26th  fell  rainy,  with  a  thick  fog  and  a 
very  heavy  sea,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
maintain  our  respective  positions.  We  ac- 
complished it,  however,  by  means  of  the 
fog-signals.  The  leak  on  the  Mongolian 
became  worse,  and  it  was  necessary  for  8s 
to  remain  very  close  to  her.  On  the  28th 
we  came  safely  into  port  with  our  charge. 

May,  1915. — We  were  informed  that  ihe 
lumber-laden  ship,  Williani  Thomas  Moore, 
had  been  abandoned  by  her  crew,  and  was 
floating  with  her  decks  awash.  We  were 
instructed  to  locate  the  derelict  and  re- 
move it  from  the  path  of  commerce.  When 
the  shij)  had  been  lo(;ated,  we  attached  two 
linos  and  proceeded  to  Halifax  with  her,  a 
distance  of  ()()5  miles,  which  is,  we  believe, 
a  record  for  this  sort  of  work.  To  destroy 
this  derelict   would    have   been   to  scatter 


Sunny  Days 
Bran  Days 

Have  you  ever  tried  bran  food 
every  day  for  a  week  ? 

If  so,  you  know?  the  laxative  ef- 
fect.    And  you  will  never  quit. 

Three  things  are  quite  impor- 
tant. One  is  to  have  the  bran  food 
dainty.  Second,  to  have  it  varied. 
Third,  to  have  the  bran  in  flake 
form. 

Pettijohn's  Bran  Foods  best 
meet  these  requirements.  One  is 
a  morning  luxury.  The  other  makes 
fifty  dainties.  Thus  every  meal 
may  have  its  bran  food,  and  every 
day  be  benefited  by  it. 

And  that's  well  worth  while. 

Pettijohir^ 

Breakfast  Food 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 


Soft,  flavor^'  wheat  in  flake  form,  hiding 
25  per  cent  unground  bran.  A  morning 
whole-wheat  dainty — 15c  per  package. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — This  is  75  per  cent 

fine  patent  flour  mixed  with  25  per  cent 
special  bran  flakes.  Use  like  Graham  flour 
in  any  recipe.  New  recipes  on  the  label. 
25c  per  large  package. 

Order  both  (rem  your  grocer. 


Tt\e  Quaker  Qafs  (S>mpany 


Makers — Chicago 


[1217] 


FERNS— MOSSES  — LICHENS— FUNGI 

Many  of  them  are  beautiful;  some  are  dangerous; 
all  are  fascinating.     Read  their  slory  in 

Floweriess  Plants,   How  and  Where  They   Grow 

By  S.  Leonard  liastht.  A  book  of  appealing  interest 
for  every  nature-lover,  showing  every  phase  of  the 
growth  of  these  plants. 

Kj  illustratn)n -.  >oine  in  colors.     Hy  mail  fi.87. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,     354-360  Fourth  AtCcN.  Y. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 


Just  pulilished.  Authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion witli  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute  by  IK\'1,\C~.  KISHER,  Chairman.  Professor 
of'  Political  Economy,  Vale  I'niversity.  and  El'GENE 
LVM.AN  FISK.  M.D.  This  volume  i«  virtually  the  n.ition's 
otVicial  general  handbook  of  personal  and  home  hygiene. 
Scientitieally  correct  information  ou<liet,  breathinK.  exercise, 
constij^iatittn.  housing,  batliing.  h\'giene,  l>UxKt  presstire,  etc., 
etc.    Srml  for  a  topv  io-dav.    ti .00:  bv  mail  %l .1  ^. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS 

.■\  new  b(x>k  whii-h  tells  all  alxjut  how  to 
plant  .lud  care  for  bulbs — what  bulbs  to  plant 
in  spring,  suninier.  and  autumn — hardy  oiillw 
— bulbs  for  the  greenhou«- — designs  K>r  Ixils 
of  bulbs — bulbs  in  |Kits  and  rtbn' — how  to 
treat  bulbs  after  tfowering — bull's 
ill  gra.ss — insivt  pests — dist^ast':' — 
how  to  incr<>ase  iMillw,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  explanatory  drawings  and  pliotographs 
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Fnnlt  &  Watnalli  Co..  354  60  Fourth  Avr  .  N(»  York.  N.Y. 
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heavy  wreckage  in  the  paths  of  commerce; 
so  it  was  decided  to  bring  it  into  port. 

August,  1915. — Received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  coast-guard  station  at  Toms 
River  that  a  vessel  was  flying  distress- 
signals  off  that  point.  During  the  dark- 
ness of  the  early  morning  we  searched  for 
her,  but  without  success.  Just  before 
dawn  we  picked  up  a  wireless  from  the 
steamer  Bermudian  giving  us  the  exact 
location  of  the  ship.  We  proceeded  there 
immediately  and  found  the  schooner  Emma 
F.  Angell,  fortj'-five  miles  southeast  of  the. 
Atlantic  Highlands.  She  was  already  awash, 
her  rigging  was  carried  away,  her  deck- 
houses shattered,  and  both  life-boats  gone. 
All  hands  were  at  the  pumps,  and  this  was 
the  only  thing  that  served  to  keep  her  afloat. 
We  immediately  got  tow-lines  aboard  and 
brought  her  into  New  York. 

September,  1915. — Located  at  last  and 
removed  from  the  path  of  commerce,  the 
Lottie  R.  Russell,  lumber-laden,  which  was 
deserted  about  April  15.  For  five -months 
she  had  drifted  at  wdll,  and  was  finally 
reported  as  being  in  the  path  of  commerce 
off  Halifax.  Our  search  took  us  over 
700  miles  before  we  finally  located  and 
removed  her. 
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GIPSIES  OF  THE  BALKANS 

THE  Gipsy,  even  as  we  know  him  in 
our  more  ci\ilized  regions,  is  a  ^\'ildly 
temperamental  indi\adual,  who  is  best 
handled  \vith  gloves,  unless  the  meddler  is 
prepared  for  trouble.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  in  the  troublous,  frequently  volcanic, 
region  of  the  Balkans  these  qualities 
become  highly  intensified.  This  is  the  true 
Gipsyland;  here  he  is  unrestricted  and  he 
lets  his  natural  instincts  run  wild.  At 
this  distance,  and  thi-ough  the  medium  of  a 
sympathetic  ^\Titer's  description  of  him, 
we  find  the  result  romantic  and  fascinat- 
ing. When  the  Balkan  Gipsy  stamps  his 
foot  and  his  eyes  flash  fire,  while  his  knife 
glitters  dangerously  at  his  side,  we  nod 
enthusiastic  approval.  That  is  the  sort  of 
swarthy  villain  we  would  choose  to  be, 
were  we  to  take  up  with  gipsying.  That 
he  is  no  man's  friend,  filthy,  often  hungry, 
and  capable  of  aching  unhappiness  at 
times,  we  are  not  liable  to  consider. 

In  the  March  Century  are  to  be  found 
some  attractive  sketches  of  Gipsy  Life,  in 
an  article  by  Miss  Demetra  Vaka,  a 
native  of  Turkey,  who  wTites  from  personal 
experience  with  these  vagabonds.  Her 
impressions  of  them  were  gained  early, 
and  very  likely  the  very  first  impression, 
which  she  records,  colored  all  the  subse- 
quent ones.  She  was  only  eight,  she  says, 
when  she  first  spoke  to  a  Gipsy  girl — a 
daring  adventure  when  one  remembers  that 
"there  was  no  crime  that  was  not  imputed 
to  the  Balkan  Gipsies"  and  "fact  and  fancy 
were  mingled  in  the  sinister  deeds  at- 
tributed to  them."  "Wherever  the  Gip- 
sies encamped,"  she  declares,  "the  devil's 
own  halo  encircled  the  place."  But  of 
this  first  reckless  meeting  she  tells  us  in 
part  as  follows: 

A  large  encampment  had  settled  down 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  FROM  A  NEW  ANGLE 

A  broadly  conceived  and  carefully  considered  review 
of  the  doctrines  and  practise  of  the  followers  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  will  be  found  in  A  Ne^v  Apprixisnl 
of  Christia)i  Science  hy  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  which 
sets  forth  the  main  facts  concerning  this  movement 
and  its  founder  witli  clarity  and  conciseness.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  64  pages.    50  cents;  by  mail  58  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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The  WAGNER 

Polyphase   Motor 
with  Built-in  Starter 


This  motor  combines  the  starting 
characteristics  of  the  wound  rotor 
type, and  the  operating-  characteristics 
of  the  squirrel  cage  type. 

It  has  a  very  high  starting  torque  with 
low  current  draw,  and  has  no  dead 
resistance  in  circuit  while  operating. 
It  will  operate  satisfactorily  where 
voltage  is  too  low  for  other  types  to 
start. 

It  is  a  most  economical  motor,  sav- 
ing in  first  cost,  installation  and 
operation. 

It  has  an  internal  starting  device 
which  makes  it  possiiile  to  start  the 
motor  by  throwing  an  ordinary  two 
pole  switch.  An  unskilled  workman 
can  start  it  with  perfect  safety.  If 
desired  it  may  be  started  from  some 
central  point,  such  as  the  superin- 
tendent's room. 

It  can  be  operated  either  with  auto- 
matic or  non-automatic  start,  in  case 
of  line  failures. 

Like  all  Wagner  motors  it  is  conser- 
vatively rated  as  to  iiorse  power,  and 
is  rugged  and  reliable. 

Made  in  all  sizes,  from  3  H.  P.  up 
to  50  H.  P. 


In  building  electrical  apparatus  the  Wagner  Com- 
pany place  quality  above  every  other  consideration. 

This  has  been  the  Wagner  policy  for  25  years.  On  it  has  been  built  one 
of  the  great  electrical  machinery  manufacturing  companies  of  America 
— developed  by  the  patronage  of  those  who  consider  low  final  cost  more 
important  than  low  first  cost — in  other  words,  buyers  of  quality. 

The  Wagner  Company  have  specialized  in  motors — both  single  phase 
and  polyphase — transformers,  converters,  generators,  rectifiers,  and 
electrical  instruments  of  piecision. 

Not  only  have  they  built  these  things  best,  but  they  have  developed 
many  new  types  which  have  numerous  advantages  over  those  pre- 
viously existing. 

One  of  the  most  recent  Wagner  developments  is  the  polyphase  motor 
with  a  built-in  starting  device.  This  is  known  as  the  BW  motor.  It 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  an  elaborate  starter,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  start  from  any  desired  point  no  matter  how  remote. 

Its  simplified  starting,  low  current  draw  while  starting,  and  the  high  effi- 
ciency which  it  develops,  make  this  BW  motor  most  attractive  to  power  users. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  service  yon  7(7//  get  out  of 
electrieal  apparatus,  investigate  Wagner.  (Jualily. 
The  nearest  Wagner  Branch  will  gladly  demonstrate. 

WAGNER  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Branches  and  Service  Stations: 

Boston  Springfield,  Mass.  Now  York  Montreal  Philadelphia  Syracuse 
Buffalo     Toronto      Pittsburgh      Cleveland      Toledo     Cincinnati 

Detroit  Chicago  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  St.  Paul  Minneapolis 
Kansas  City       Denver       Los  Angeles       Seattle       San  Francisco 

Selling  Agencies: 

Memphis    New  Orleans    Sioux  City    Dallas    Salt  Lake  City     London,  Eng. 
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not  far  from  our  house,  and  one  day,  on 
returning  from  a  visit  with  my  mother,  I 
came  upon  a  girl  seated  under  a  tree  and 
moaning  as  I  had  never  heard  a  human 
being  moan.  I  was  ahead  of  my  mother, 
and  stopt  and  spoke  to  the  little  girl.  I 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder  several  times 
before  she  raised  her  head,  and  then  I 
saw  that  she  was  hugging  a  small  dog 
the  blood  of  which  was  dripping  over  the 
s©le  garment  she  wore.  There  were  no 
tears  in  the  girl's  eyes,  only  misery.  As 
my  mother  had  not  yet  come  up  to  us,  I 
knelt  before  her  and  the  dog. 
"Is  he  dead?"  I  asked. 
"Not  j'et,"  she  answered  somberly; 
"but  he  is  going  to  die,  and  when  he  does 
I  shall  take  the  life  of  the  man  who  did 
this." 

The  little  dog's  tongue  was  hanging  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  exprest  the 
misery  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress. 
Poor  little  Gipsy  cur,  like  his  mistress, 
unwelcome  upon  the  face  of  the  earth! 
Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  had  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  all  those  whose 
footsteps  were  dogged  by  inexplicable 
scorn.    Out  of  that  feeling  I  next  spoke: 

"The  dog  may  still  be  saved.  Come 
with  me  to  my  home,  and  let  my  sister  see 
him.  She  is  wonderful  with  sick  animals." 
A  gleam  of  hope  came  into  the  eyes  of 
the  little  girl.  She  rose  quickly,  and  then 
I  saw  how  profusely  the  dog  was  bleeding. 
"Do  try  to  stop  his  bleeding,"  I  cried, 
"or  he  will  lose  all  his  blood  before  we 
reach  our  home ! " 

She  put  her  little  brown  hands,  the 
fingers  covered  with  extravagant  paste 
jewels,  over  the  little  creature's  wound. 
Moved  by  the  misery  before  me,  I  offered 
my  best  unused  handkerchief,  and  told  her 
to  put  it  on  his  wound.  To  my  horror, 
she  bent  her  head  and  licked  the  wound, 
and  only  then  applied  the  handkerchief. 

My  mother  now  came  up  to  us,  gave  a 
glance  at  the  Gipsy  and  her  dog,  but  said 
not  a  single  word  even  when  I  explained 
to  her  that  they  were  going  home  with  us. 
The  few  days  that  the  Gipsy  dog  re- 
mained in  our  house  his  mistress  spent  as 
near  our  windows  as  she  was  permitted 
by  those  who  kicked  her  about  whenever 
my  sister  or  I  was  not  looking.  The  dog 
was  cured,  and  when,  leaping  with  joy,  he 
was  placed  in  her  arms,  she  was  so  grate- 
ful she  wanted  to  kiss  my  sister;  but  my 
mother,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
motioned  to  my  sister  not  to  permit  it. 

Altho  I  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  the 
Gipsies,  I  did  so  whenever  I  could  clan- 
destinely. My  little  Gipsy,  who  was 
named  Valerie,  after  the  favorite  daughter 
of  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  a  source  of 
delight  .  .  .  and  my  friendship  with  Valerie 
was  dear  to  me — first,  because  it  had  in 
it  an  element  of  adventure,  since  I  had  to 
see  her  without  being  found  out;  secondly, 
because  she  told  me  of  their  travels  and 
their  way  of  living.  From  Valerie  I  learned 
much  more  than  I  did  later  at  college  from 
a  full  course  in  sociology. 

From  the  tales  she  told  me  I  was  quite 
aware  that  the  code  of  my  new  friend  was 
different  from  mine.  Lie  the  Gipsies  did; 
steal  they  did;  and  when  it  was  necessary 
they  killed.  Yet  Valerie  made  everything 
natural,  and  I  accepted  her  code  as 
naturally.  Philosophy  and  tolerance  are 
inborn  in  a  child's  nature.  It  is  only  later, 
as  the  various  teachings  of  our  elders  take 
root  in  our  souls,  that  we  acquire  standards 
and  begin  to  judge  the  world  from  the 
particular  brand  of  civilization  that  is  ours. 


This  strange  friendship,  which  went  on 
for  some  time  as  Valerie's  band  made 
their  way  here  and  there  along  the  Bosporus 
and  the  shores  of  Marmora,  returning  often 
to  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  gave 
Miss  Vaka  such  a  sense  of  familiarity  with 
the  Gipsies  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
striking  up  acquaintance  with  those  she 
met  when,  some  years  later,  she  and  her 
brother  traveled  on  horseback  through  the 
Balkans.  Altho  in  the  Balkans  one  is 
urged  to  avoid  their  camps,  "I  used  to 
hail  them  with  pleasure,"  she  declares. 
Thus  happened  the  following  adventure, 
as  they  rode  several  miles  from  Uskup. 
A  noticeable  excitement  on  the  part  of 
their  horses  caused  them  to  slacken  pace. 
We  read  on: 

At  first  we  thought  they  were  smelling 
human  blood;  but  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  something  different  caused  their 
interest,  since  no  tremors  of  fear  were 
passing  through  them.  Reining  them  in, 
we  hstened,  but,  hearing  nothing,  started 
to  ride  on.  After  a  while  a  sound  like  the 
faint  moaning  of  a  torrent  came  to  us. 
The  effect  on  oiu"  horses  was  very  peculiar; 
they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  fatigue, 
and  were  sidUng  along  in  a  way  that  made 
me  nervous. 

Finally,  we  made  out  that  it  was  weird 
strains  of  music  that  reached  us. 

"We  are  nearing  a  Gipsy  camp,"  my 
brother  said  with  relief.  "Some  one  is 
playing  with  more  fire  than  usual." 

Within  sight  of  the  camp,  the  music 
came  to  us  in  its  full  beauty  or  its  full 
horror,  I  do  not  know  which.  Since  then 
I  have  heard  many  great  masters  play; 
but  such  music  as  that  I  have  never  heard. 
It  was  heavenly;  it  was  hellish.  Our 
horses  were  as  much  affected  as  we:  they 
pranced  as  if  they  were  steeds  of  great 
mettle,  instead  of  poor,  scrawny,  Balkan 
ponies.  As  for  me,  I  began  to  dream  of 
things  unheard,  unknown,  only  dreamable. 

Sitting  on  a  wagon,  a  youth  was  hang- 
ing over  his  violin,  playing — playing  like 
mad.  Presently,  without  interrupting  his 
music,  he  sprang  from  the  wagon  and 
paced  back  and  forth,  still  playing  tor- 
rentially.  We  sat  fascinated  both  by  the 
player  and  his  playing,'  trying  all  the  time 
to  quiet  our  horses. 

At  last  the  music  seemed  spent;  the  boy 
let  his  viohn  fall  to  the  ground,  where  he, 
too,  threw  himself,  and  the  music  was 
succeeded  by  heartbreaking  sobbing.  His 
weeping,  like  his  music,  was  as  torrential 
as  a  storm.  Like  it,  it  ceased  when  it  had 
reached  its  chmax. 

A  girl  was  sitting  in  the  entrance  of  a 
tent,  nursing  a  wee  baby.  She  regarded 
the  figure  on  the  ground  apathetically. 
We  dismounted;  and  I  gingerly  ap- 
proached her.  The  tent  was  full  of  Gipsies, 
either  sleeping  or  cooking,  and  in  the  woods 
were  others  cutting  wood  for  their  fires. 

"Why  is  he  crying  hke  this?"  I  asked 
the  girl. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"He  always  weeps  when  he  plays  as  he 
did  to-day." 

"Is  he  your  brother?" 

"No,  I  belong  to  him,  and  this  is  his 
son.  Ho  came  into  his  little  body  only  six 
weeks  ago;  before  that  he  lived  in  me." 
She  said  the  last  words  with  great  pride  in 
herself  for  being  the  mother  of  a  son. 


When  you  dictate 
to  the  Dictaphone 

it  means  all  of  this:  you  dictate  faster 
than  you  can  to  a  stenographer — the 
Dictaphone's  speed  is  your  speed. 
You  dictate  better  letters — you  can 
dictate  answers  to  the  incoming  mail 
the  minute  it  is  opened,  and  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 
You  dictate  when  you  want  and  as 
much  as  you  want — you  never  have 
to  wait  for  a  stenographer. 

And  it  means  as  much  to  your  typist. 


Stop  writing  every  letter  twice — once  in 
shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 
Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone.  Just  reach 
for  your  'phone — ^now — while  you  think  of 
it  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration.  If  you 
do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 
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Dept.  112C,WooIworthBIdg. 
New  York 

Stores   in   the    principal    cities 
—  dealers  everywhere 
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"  D  U  f\  lU  C  "ITHOl'T  BEING 
r   il  \J  1^  ^        0  V  E  B  II  F.  A  R  U 

Wonderful  whisperinc:  telephone  mouthpiece  en- 
ables you  to  talk  freely  without  being  overheard. 
Hold  secret  conversation — Every  advantage  of  a 
booth  telephone — Sent  postpaid  l"«ronly  "oreuts. 
Money  back  if  not  more  than  pleased. 

THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES 
56:{  \\ .  Wasliin^toii  Sireet  tiiioago.  111. 


Minutes 

Deep  Breathing 

is  of  more  real  benefit  than  an  hour  de- 
voted to  vigorous  physical  exercise. 

Over  50,000  Satisfied  Patrons 

of  my  special  method  of  "  Super- 
Conscious  DEEP  BREATHING" 
warrants  my  claim  that  it  is  the  only 
scientifically  correct  method  of  re- 
vitalizing the  blood,  building  nerve 
force  and  constitutional  strength, 
tliereby  enabling  anyone,  with  a  few 
minutes'  practice,  to  throw  off  fa- 
tigue, depression  and  brain  fag. 

Send  for  nniy  Free  Book.  The 
facts  presented  therein  will  prove  a 
revelation  to  you,  as  it  explains  how 
to  Oxygenate  the  Blood,  and  how 
Deep  Breathing  exercises  the  Inter- 
nal Body  without  the  least  fatigue. 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  Respiratory  and  Nerve  Specialist 
2021  Tower  BuildinK,  110  Wot  40th  Street,  New  York 
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The  kiddies  just  love  orange  juice  when  made  from  Sealdsweet 
oranges.  These  are  so  filled  with  sweet,  sparkling  juice  that  they 
can  be  used  freely.  Their  health-giving  elements  will  help  to  keep 
the  young  folks  well  and  happy  all  the  day  long. 

Buy  Sealdsweet  oranges  by  the  box.  They  come  much  cheaper  this 
way  and  they  keep  splendidly.  Keep  a  box  open  in  the  fruit  cellar 
and  let  every  member  of  the  family  drink  the  juice  generously  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  They  will  appreciate  your  consideration. 

Sealdsweet  Fruit  Handled  With  Care 

Sealdsweet  oranges  are  grown,  picked,  packed  and  shipped  in  the 
most  careful  and  sanitary  way  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  a 
co-operative  body  of  growers  formed  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
protection  of  themselves  and  consumers. 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit  are  just  as  good — the  juice  cools  the  blood, 
aids  the  appetite  and  improves  digestion. 

Booklet  of  citrus  fruit  recipes  telling  many  ways  of  serving  mailed 
to  any  address  free  on  application. 


Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

627Citizens  Bank  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS  AND  ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 

The  contt'Tits  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the  prin- 
cipli-s  of  floctiicity,  and  the  latest  research  as  to  the  physiological 
effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human  body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn, 
8  plates.  39  cuts.    8vo,  Ch)th.    $2.00  n«t.  By  mail  %2.V>' 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  Wide,  M.D.  The  latest  word  on  the  principles  and 
applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  inassage,  and  orthopedics. 
Third  revised  edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  3S2  pages.  With  nearly  one 
hundred  lialf-tone  illustrations.     $3.00,  net;  postpaid.  $3.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain    a    ^^One^ Language 

1i/lg^f^  " g^ff,    \A/t^fr»rvn  7  ^^  '~^^^  y^^  realize  the  immense  advantage  possest  by  the 

iVMUfl  Or     W  OlIiUTl  •     man    or   woman    who    can    talk    with   foreigners    in    the 

foreigut-rs^  own  tongue — when  traveling    abroad,    when    transacting  business   with    foreigners, 
or  when  meeting  them  in  a  social  way! 


Thousands  of  American  men  and  women  spend 
two  or  more  years  studying  one  of  the  four  important 
foreign  languages— German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian — 
in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
study  find  themselves  irhoily  tiiia/'/e  fo  Wiiintaiii  a 
casual  coiiversalion  on  ordinary  matters  in  the 
foreign  language  ! 

If  you  really  want  to  speak  axiA  understand  one  of 
these  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSEN- 
I'l/AL  ME  THOD  for  private  study,  or  (•ffi:anize  a 
ROSENTHAL  CLUB  3.mon%  your  friends.  By  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

you  can  learn  to  converse  in  a  new  language  as 
naturally  and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  speak.  Like 
the  child— or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here — 
you  learn  first  the  more  necessary  and  most  use- 


ful words  and  sentences.  You  quickly  get  a  mastery 
of  ordinary,  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence 
in  the  new  language  you  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY 
men  and  women  —ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will 
lead  within  a  marvelously  short  time  to  complete 
mastery  of  every-day  business  and  social  conversation. 
The  study  is  a  pleasure — never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic 
French.  German,  Spanish  or  Italian,  quickly,  pleasur- 
ably,  and  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE,  send  a  postal 
lor  DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL'S  Free 
booklet,  "  Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Languages."     Address  Dept.  5S4 

Funk  &    Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


My  brother  approached  the  now  silent 
player,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
The  boy  raised  his  head,  and  then  sat  up. 
His  eyes  were  deep,  black  pools  filled  with 
wo.  Mano  offered  him  a  handful  of 
cigarets.  The  boy  accepted  them  eagerly 
and  prest  them  to  his  cheek.  His  hair 
was  floating  on  his  back,  and  his  clothes 
were  scanty  and  dirty.  He  looked  more 
drest  for  bathing  than  for  Uving  in  the 
mountains. 

"It  went  well  to-day,  didn't  it?"  Mano 
said. 

The  boy  smiled  sadly,  displaying  his 
magnificent  Gipsy  teeth.  He  picked  out 
one  of  his  cigarets  and  tossed  it  to  the 
girl  wdth  the  baby.  She  leapt,  with  the 
baby,  and  caught  it  in  midair,  and  her 
pleasurefid  laugh  resounded  about  us  for  a 
second. 

"Since  it  went  well,  why  did  you  have 
to  weep?"  my  brother  asked. 

"I  wept  because  it  went  so  well." 
•    "Why?" 

"I  do  not  know.  Because  I  want  things, 
and  do  not  get  them,"  he  cried.  "A  year 
ago  I  thought  I  wept  because  I  wanted 
her."  With  his  eyes  he  indicated  the  sit- 
ting girl.  "She  is  now  mine,  and  she  has 
given  me  a  son,  but  I  cry  just  the  same." 

A  sob,  and  then  another,  shook  his 
breast. 

"I  know,"  my  brother  said  sympatheti- 
cally. "You  want  extravagant  things — 
things  that  you  only  fancy." 

The  Gipsy  gave  a  strange  look  at 
Mano,  then  leaned  forward  and  touched 
him  on  the  chest. 

"You  understand  —  you?  Then  you 
fiddle?" 

"No;   but  I  write.    It  is  just  as  bad." 

And  then  the  boy,  feeling  the  sympa- 
thetic atmosphere  we  were  creating  about 
him,  began  to  talk: 

"I  think  what  I  want  is  to  be  an  em- 
peror; to  have  people  kneel  before  me  and 
kiss  the  hem  of  my  garments." 

I  could  not  help  covering  my  face  and 
laughing  silently,  for  his  worn  trousers  and 
his  torn  shirt  had  no  hems. 

Mano  did  not  laugh.  Seriously  he 
amended : 

"It  isn't  exactly  an  emperor  you  want 
to  be.  What  you  want  is  to  play  as  you 
played  to-day  before  millions  of  people, 
to  make  them  all  worship  your  music,  to 
make  that  human  sea  weep  when  jou  will 
and  laugh  when  you  will." 

The  boy  seized  my  brother's  hands. 

"You  see  into  my  head,  you  see  into  my 
heart!"  he  cried.  "Could  I — could  I  do 
that?" 

Mano  nodded. 

"You  did  it  to-day,  even  tho  it  was 
only  tliree  riders  and  three  horses.  It  was 
mar^■elous,  mj'  friend,  your  playing. 
Never  have  I  heard  its  like." 

At  that  the  boy  began  to  tremble  like  a 
leaf,  says  the  writer,  and  the  tears  sprang 
from  his  dark  eyes  and  trickled  down  to 
his  chin  and  then  to  his  chest  and  on  to  his 
poor  hemless  shirt.  And  through  his  tears 
and  his  sobs  he  talked  wildly  to  them — 
talked  of  the  visions  that  came  to  him, 
which  he  brought  to  life  with  the  power  of 
his  violin. 

"Sometimes  I  can  do  it,"  he  said,  "and 
at  o( Iters  I  can  not.  Yet  I  am  most  un- 
happy when  I  can  make  alive  the  things 
that  live  in  the  air  only." 
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NIPPON'S  STORMY  DIET 

A  riSITING  our  country's  capital  and 
^  sitting  in  at  a  session  of  Congress, 
there  have  been  those  who  came  away 
with  a  feeling  of  faint  disgust.  Ignoranth', 
thej'  had  cherished  the  ideal  of  an  august 
body  clothed  in  impenetrable  dignity, 
whose  deliberations,  ill-advised  tho  thej' 
might  sometimes  be,  were  conducted  with. 
decorum  and  even  a  hint  of  majesty.  They 
came  away  with  an  impression  of  a  brawl- 
ing, wrangling  debate  that  fitted  ill  with 
that  ideal.  They  had  forgotten  that  most 
statesmen  are  quite  human,  after  all,  and 
that  a  weighty  argument  conducted  with- 
out heat  is  a  delight  that  must  be  reserved 
for  the  da^'s  of  the  millennium.  It  may  be 
a  comfort  to  them  to  realize  that  our  own 
legislative  bodies  are  not  alone  in  their 
failure  to  copform  to  their  constituents' 
highest  ideals.  In  the  New  York  Sun, 
Mr.  Toha  Hachino  gives  us  a  picture  of 
a  session  of  the  Japanese  Diet  that  is  not 
unlike  the  stormiest  scenes  in  ovu"  own 
Capital,  save  that  it  is  somewhat  richened 
wth  Oriental  coloring.  The  substance 
of  the  wTangle  on  this  particular  day  was 
a  motion  of  impeachment  of  the  Japanese 
Cabinet,  who  were  accused  of  contravening 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  late 
General  Nogi,  the  great  hero  of  Port 
Arthur.  More  than  this,  they  were 
accused  of  undue  lenience  with  Viscount 
Oura,  convicted  of  bribery  of  members  of 
Parliament,  and  of  "hiding  behind  the 
Emperor"  in  relation  to  this  conviction. 
The  session  opened  with  a  long  address  by 
"Mr.  Hara,"  the  leader  of  the  Seiyukai,  or 
opposition  party,  who  presented  the  case 
against  the  Cabinet.  Following  him  came 
other  speakers,  whose  arguments  in  attack 
and  defense  grew  warmer  arid  warmer  as 
thej"  progressed.  Soon  the  debate  was  in 
full  swing  and  took  on  a  quality  intensely 
exciting  to  the  spectator.  Reading  Mr. 
Hachino's  account,  we  gain  a  remark'able 
picture  of  Japanese  governmental  affairs, 
.sketched  in  a  vividness  of  phrase  that 
would  not  fail  to  brighten  our  own  Wash- 
ington dispatches  for  many  an  American 
reader.     He  proceeds  as  follows: 

When  one  Kanazawa  took  the  rostrum 
just  before  the  Premier,  banters  and  chaffs 
were  poured  forth  on  him  by  the  opposi- 
tion, for  he  spoke  the  Osaka  dialect,  which 
sounds  verj'  effeminate  to  Tokyo  ears. 

"Oh!  come  down,  green  boy!"  "Don't 
mistake  the  place!"  "Just  think  what 
you  are  worth!"  and  such  like  were  the 
most  accentuated  of  them.  To  display 
his  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Cabinet, 
he  kept  slu-ieking  in  a  helpless  shrill  voice 
of  a  lady,  which  was,  however,  perfectly 
drowned  in  the  storm  of  bantering  laugh- 
ter. He  flushed  with  excitement  while  his 
head  was  magnificently  steaming. 

Some  cawed  like  rooks  to  vie  with  him 
in  the  beauty  of  vocalic  demonstration.  At 
last  he  desce-nded,  leaving  nothing  in  the 
ears  of  the  audience  but  the  lingering 
v-ibration  of    his  shrill  intonation.     After 


Wet  Nights 

^      -     and  the  , 

Settling  Cough 

YOU'RE  liable  to  catch  a  cold  dur^ 
ing  rainy,  foggy  or  chilly  weather, 
or  coming  out  of  heated  theatres,  dance- 
halls,  trains,  street  cars,  etc. 

Never  be  without  S.  B.  Cough  Drops 
during  Winter  and  Spring.  They  relieve 
colds,  coughs,  hoarseness,  sore  throat, 
etc.  They're  far  better  than  medicine. 
Mighty  toothsome,  as  well.  Take 
one  o'  bedtime  to  loosen  the  phlegm. 


S.B,  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  Only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils 


SMITH  BROTHERS 
of   Poughkeepsie 

Your    Grandpa    Knows     Us 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing 
Gum    and    Lasses    Kisses 
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If  you  want  birds,  be  sare  to  get  the  houses 
made  by  a  bird-lover — genuine 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

Tlio  lijiid  the  birds  look  lor. 

Birds  are  coming!  Place  a  Dodson  house  in  your 
garden.  With  Dodson  houses,  it  is  2asy  to  win  birds 
to  live  near  you, -^  bluebirds,  wrens,  martins, 
chickadees,  flickers,  etc.  Dodson  builds  houses  for 
all  kinds  —  prices  $1.50  to  $12.  Bird  bath.s.  $6  to 
$17.    Wren  house,  here  illustrated,  $5. 

Writp  for  Free  Itook,  telling-  how 
to  win  iijitive  birds,  and  illustrating 
the  '2it  styles  oi  Dodson  Bird  Houses* 
.SlieltorM,   etc. 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap — no  other  trap  like  this — 
automatic  drop  and  double  funnel — $6. 

The  best  set  of  books  about  birds  is  Nature 
Neighbors.  Mr.  Dodaon  will  send  you,  free,  a 
picture  of  bird  in  natural  colors  with  a  description 
of  these  beautiful  books,  of  which  John  Burroughs 
wrote — "Astonishingly  good." 

Write  for  free  booklet,  or  order  your  bird  houses 
at  once. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

730  South  Harrison  Ave.  N-^  "'^ 

Kankakee,  III. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is   neetled    in   every 

American  lionu'  wJumc  educalion  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Delivered  Y^^i;  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


CCUn  lin  linilCV  but  wnta  today  for  oar  Me 
dCnII  nU  niUIICl  1916  catalog  of '^ /ranker" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  yoa  a  Rangor  Bicycle  on  ona  month's  fraa 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 
pflVQ  7""  ^^^  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  w  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog;.  It'afroe.  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bioycte  information.    Send  for  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES <''''^<='*^°>'°"-  Nooneelseean 
UUW  rAUIUni    rnn.B,a„„^,  ^^^^   yaXyiea  and   such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without/irst  learning  what  we  con  ojfer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept.  t  172,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Neponset  Shingles 
give  the  effect  of  slate 
at  the  cost  of  wood 

In  Neponset  Twin  Shingle  Roofs  are  combined 
the  good  quahties  of  slate,  tile  and  wood.  They 
are  handsome,  lasting,  fire-resisting.  They  do 
not  rot,  rust,  warp,  split  nor  blow  away. 

Their  double  width  cuts  cost  of  laying  and  re- 
duces nail-holes  and  cracks.  Dotted  all  over  the 
United  States  you'll  see  soft  gray  and  red  roofs 
of  Neponset  Twin  Shingles — handsome  as  slate 
but  about  half  as  costly. 

Send  for  FREE  Pooklet 

"Repairing  and  Buildings" — for  full  ip^  .mation  concerning  Neponset 
Shingles;  Proslate  Shingles  (Red  or  Grtcn) ;  also  Neponset  Wall  Board, 
Paroid  Roofing,  Neponset  Building  Papers,  Neponset  Floor  Covering. 

BIRD  &  SON 

Established  1795     ".^.7  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

Chicago:  1434  Monadnock  Building       New  York       Washington 
Canadian  Office  and  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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WHAT  Is  AKT  ?  A  powerful  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Avlmer  Maude.  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  268  pages,  8oc.net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs  ,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  manual  fr.r  self-instruction  l>y  a  master  of  tlip  snhjoct. 
Invaliialile  for  the  teacliei-,  minister,  hnsiness-ntan.  Contains  many 
clioicc  selections  for  practise.  Cloth,  543  po.  $1.25  net:  postage  12c. 
Fl'NK  &  WAGN.tlXS  COMI'.tNT,  354-360  Fourth  .4venne.  New  York 


JL        X    xlL^^      F>  f       to  put  you  quicl^ly  in  touch  with  Civic  and  Social   Conditions 

*/U^L     Cflf^    UsJxJrC      so  that  you  may  discuss  them  in  societx),  pulpit  or  on  the  platform 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  fully  informed.      Needed  by  every;  Clergyman  and  Lawyer,  every  Politician 

and  Public  Speaker,  every  Reform  and  Social  Settlement  Worker.    These  men  know  how  necessary  it  is  for  them 
to  be  reliably  informed  on  the  many  phases  of  Social  Development. 

Stt  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform— 1  VoL 


WILUAM  D.  P.  BUSS.  Editor-in-Chief,  assisted  by  RUDOLPH  M.  BINDER 

contains  in  its  1327  large  pages  a  practically  inex- 
baiistible  supply  of  authoritative  information  obtain- 
able nowhere  else  save  at  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  There  are  short  articles  by  specialists  and 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  social  work  ^..-aling 
with  every  phase  of  socioloffioal  conditions.  The  en- 
cyclopedia is  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  (1908) . 


Merely  a  Suggestion  of  the  Contents — Accidents, 
Anarchism,  Biology,  Child  Labor,  Christian  Socialism, 
Cities  and  Reform,  Cooperation,  Corruption  and  Causes, 
Divorce,  Housing,  Insurance  Problems,  Jewish  Col- 
onies, Land  Ownership,  Militarism,  Negro  Question. 
Occupations,  Prostitution,  Public  Ownership,  Rail- 
roads, Sins^le  Tax,  Intemperance,  Unionism,  Wages, 
Wealth  and  Concentration,  Women's  Movements,  etc. 


A  Few  Prominent  Endorsers:  Bon.  Oscar  S.  Strans,  Jane  Addams,  James  L.  Cowles,Praf.  Hngo  MansterberR,  Henry  Oeorge,  Jr. 
Price  In  Cloth,  IT^W ;  Sheep,  $9.50 ;  1^      T      I       P     1U  II      r"  ica  en  p«..^i,  a„- 

Morocco,  112 :FuU  Morocco.  $14;  aUneu      ^link    &    Wagnalls    Company  ^^NEWYORK 


him  came  Count  Okuma  upon  the  platform 
with  an  air  bespeaking  his  firm  resolution 
never  to  yield.      He  proceeded: 

"It  is,"  said  Count  Okuma,  "a  source  of 
great  regret  to  me  thus  to  face  a  session 
which  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired. 
As  far  as  I  could  understand  it,  the  con- 
tention of  Mr.  Hara,  whom  I  do  most 
respectfully  consider,  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  self-accommodating  dogma 
without  any  firm  ground.  His  attack  on 
the  regrettable  Oura  case  is  also  helplessly 
misdirected.  Again,  as  Imperial  command 
is  concerned,  in  the  far  as  the  charge  of 
my  resort  to  the  name  of  heaven,  I  declare 
that  the  opposition  dare  interfere  with  the 
divine  rights  of  the  sovereign." 

This  last  remark  drove  the  opposition 
to  uncontrollable  fury  of  indignation. 
In  the  wild  outburst  of  hostile  sentiment 
they  forgot  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the 
dignity  of  the  Premiership,  as  well  as  their 
own  self-respect.  They  roared  like  so  many 
desperate  lions  driven  to  a  corner  by  suc- 
cessful hunters.  The  seats  of  the  Seiyukai 
were  apparently  undulating  with  boundless 
excitement  and  uncontrolled  wrath. 

All  of  a  sudden  Muto  and  Hata  ran 
up  to  the  platform,  and  holding  the 
Premier  by  the  sleeve  demanded  of  him 
to  disavow  the  impertinent  remarks.  This 
was  the  opening  of  terrible  confusion. 
Some  of  the  pro-Cabinet  members  hurried 
up  to  help  the  old  Premier,  who,  prest 
to  the  rostrum,  was  seen  tiu-ning  around 
in  the  vortex  of  the  furious  crowd.  Let 
it,  however,  be  mentioned  for  the  honor 
of  the  above-mentioned  Muto  that  he  did 
not  strike  the  Premier,  as  was  reported 
by  some  yellow  papers  so  as  to  create 
sensationalism. 

As  far  as  I  could  see  it,  he  was  guilty 
of  the  impudence  to  approach  the  Premier 
in  person  and  of  shaking  him  by  the 
.sleeves  to  demand  the  retraction  of  his 
improper  remarks.  But  before  he  could 
go  on  any  further  he  was  effectively 
intercepted  by  the  others  that  came  up 
for  the  rescue.  Anyhow,  there  followed 
great  disorder  between  the  antagonistic 
members,  some  of  whom,  missing  their 
footing  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  every- 
thing else,  rolled  down  from  the  platform 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  spectators. 

Luckily,  the  Premier  managed  to  escape 
from  the  embarrassment  of  the  too  vocifer- 
ous support  of  his  friends,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Inner  Guards  (a  pregnant  hint  for 
the  clarifieation  of  our  own  Congressional 
debates)  subdued  all  parties  at  once.  The 
resultant  vote  sustained  the  Cabinet's 
action,  in  spite  of  the  "lawless  attitude" 
of  the  opposition.  After  his  faithful  report 
of  the  undignified  proceedings,  Mr.  Haehino 
endeavors  slightlj'  to  modify  our  censure. 
"To  an  outsider  who  knows  nothing  of 
Japanese  politics,  such  a  disorderly  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  parhamentary 
memliers  may  appear  very  recldess  and 
an  inexcusable  disgrace  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  Diet,"  he  admits,  but  the  truth 
is  that  the  matters  under  discussion  were 
of  a  far  more  re\olutionary  and  explosive 
character  than  the  Occidental  might 
suppose.     As  he  explains: 

Til  Japan  (lu>  name  of  the  Emperor 
carries  supernatural  weigiit  with  itself, 
notwithstanding    the    often  -  repeated    as- 
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sertion  by  superficial  foreign  observers, 
who  pretend  to  know  much  of  things 
Japanese  without  knowing  anything  cor- 
rect and  reliable,  that  socialism  is  rapidly 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  nadon's  belief 
in  the  di\ine  rights  of  the  sovereign.  Just 
as  in  European  countries,  no  one  can 
denounce  Christ  as  the  propagator  of  AA"ild 
superstition,  so  in  Japan  no  one  can  and 
■will  conscientiously  enjoy  slandering  the 
Emperor  and  his  family  even  in  private. 

A  fortiori,  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
is  everything  in  public.  None  can  safely 
allude  in  disrespectful  terms  to  the  di\ine 
rights  of  the  sovereign,  but  not  so  much 
because  of  the  fear  of  the  oppressive 
interference  from  the  Government  as 
because  of  the  apprehension  of  arousing 
intense  hostihty  of  the  people  at  large, 
from  among  whom  some  may  resort  to  any 
measures  to  wreak  what  they  believe  a 
vengeance  for  the  noble  cause  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  If  any  order  be  issued, 
therefore,  as  an  Imperial  wish,  no  matter 
what  the  contents,  it  sweeps  everything 
before  it.  Disobedience  means  forfeit 
of  public  position,  which  the  guilty  wll- 
ingly  accepts  of  his  own  accord,  paying 
respect  to  the  traditional  and  undisputed 
faith  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  the  Emperor 
who  forces  him  out,  as  Europeans  may  be 
incUned  to  believe. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  view- 
point of  political  morality,  it  has  come 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous and  cowardly  and  blamable  acts 
for  a  statesman  to  utilize  this  peculiar 
circumstance  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
convenience,  "to  hide  oneself  behind 
the  sleeve  of  the  Divine  Dragon,"  as  it  is 
called,  while  simultaneously  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  a  traitor,  for  by  so 
doing  the  responsibility  of  misgovernment 
will  be  shifted  on  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
Japanese  generally  look  up  as  the  gracious 
father  of  the  nation. 


A  NEGRO'S  PRAYER 

MAJOR  MOTON  is  an  optimist  and 
an  intelligent  and  passionate  be- 
liever in  the  future  of  the  negro  in  North 
America.  In  an  entertaining  article  in 
the  March  World's  Work  on  "The  New 
Head  of  Tuskegee,"  we  are  told  that  the 
Major's  three  mottoes  for  his  followers, 
to  direct  their  welfare  in  this  country, 
are:  "Be  simple."  "Be  self-respecting." 
"Keep  up  your  courage."  "One  can  not 
better  sum  up  the  whole  spirit  of  Major 
Moton,"  concludes  the  writer,  "than  in  the 
prayer  of  an  old  colored  preacher,  which  he 
himself  quoted  at  the  Negro  Christian 
Students'  Convention  held  in  Atlanta  last 
year."     This  ran  as  follows: 

O  God  of  aU  races,  wiU  you  please, 
Sir,  come  in  and  take  charge  of  de  min's 
of  all  dese  yere  white  people  and  fix  dem  so 
dat  dey'll  know  and  understan'  dat  all  of 
us  colored  folks  is  not  lazy,  dirty,  dis- 
hones',  an'  no  'count,  an'  help  dem.  Lord, 
to  see  dat  most  of  us  is  prayin',  worldn', 
and  strivin',  to  get  some  land,  some 
houses,  and  some  ed'cation  for  ourselves 
an'  our  chillun,  an'  get  true  'hgion,  an'  dat 
most  every  negro  in  Northampton  County 
is  doin'  his  lebel  bes'  to  make  frien's  an' 
get  along  wid  de  white  folks.  Help  des(! 
yere  white  folks,  O  Lord,  to  understan'  dis 


Listerine  Corrects 

Acid  Condition  of  the  Mouth 

Saliva  is  alkaline  and  is  Nature's  mouth  bath. 

Fermentation  of  food  particles  usually  is  the  cause  of 
acid  mouth;  and  this  condition  may  best  be  corrected 
by  natural  alkaline  saliva. 

Alkaline  preparations  only  temporarily  correct  acid 
conditions  of  the  mouth  and  even  such  temporary  cor- 
rection is  artificial  because  alkalies  retard,  rather  than 
stimulate,  the  activity  of  the  salivary  glands.  Acid 
mouth  treated  by  alkaline  or  neutral  preparations  soon 
again  becomes  acid  mouth. 


can  quickly  and  effectively  relieve  this  condition,  which 
is  the  chief  cause  of  tooth  decay,  for  these  two  reasons: 

1 — Listerine  being  liquid  and  antiseptic 
can  resist  the  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion and  be  used  to  rinse  the  mouth 
and  the  spaces  between  the  teeth 
where  food  particles  usually  lodge. 

2 — Listerine  being  saturated  with  that 
mild  mineral  antiseptic — boracic  acid 
— causes  an  increased  amount  of 
saliva  by  stimulating  the  activity  of 
the  salivary  glands,  rather  than 
depressing  them  as  do  the  alkaline 
dentifrices.  Listerine  thus  assists 
Nature  to  complete  the  correction 
of  acid  mouth. 

Ask  for  Listerine  in  the  original 
bottle  and  be  assured  of  the  genuine 
by  the  appearance  of  the  package — 
round  bottle — brown  wrapper. 

Four  Sizes:  J5c,  25c,  50c,  $1 
Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Toronto,  Can. 
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Don't-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2  00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  1 ,  Childs ;  2 ,  Regular  ( 90  per  ct.  of  sales) ;  3 ,  Large 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg.  Va.,  Box  12 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY    siiporiority  quiclilv   bei-oijifs 
plain  to  tlu'  niiiii  ■>!•  \V'>inaii  \\li"  iii\  «'stiu'al<-s. 


ARE  YOU 
A  Shakespeare  Lover? 

Your  library  is  not  complete  without  a  facsimile  of 
the  First  Folio  (1623)  Shakespeare.  The  original 
First  Folios  have  become  so  scarce  and  so  highly  treasured 
by  collectors  that  one  copy — known  as  the  Wm.  H.  Van 
Antwerp  copy — recently  sold  for  #18,000.00  plus  agent's 
commissions,  at  a  London  auction. 

Besides  being  the  sole  authority  for  the  texts  of  the  most 
important  plays,  this  First  Folio  contains  the  peculiar 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  spellingand  paging  upon  which 
depends  the  ''  Cipher"  by  which  many  persons  have  tried 
to  prove  that  "  Shakespeare's"  plays  really  were  written  by 
Francis  Bacon.  Test  \X\\%  for  yourself  ^'x^Xk  the  facsimile. 
F.very  pacre  is  a  true  photographic  copy  of  the  original, 
making  a  book  of  more  than  i.ooo  pages,  each  5  x  7S  in. 
Strongly  bound  in  dark-blue  cloth.     Price  1^2.50  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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Safety  Signals 


Forty  resourceful 

motor  car  engineers 
tried  to  find  a  weakness 
in  Sparton;  failing,  they 
adopted  it  as  part  of 
their  standard  equip- 
ment. 

There  is  a  Sparton  for 
every  size  car — four  to 
fifteen  dollars. 

THE  SPARKS- 
WITHINGTON 
COMPANY 

Jackson,  Michigan 
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Parley's  Canyon,  Utah 


FREE 


^Fead  our  HO-pag-e  book  before   enrolling:  I'or  any  law    cuin-Ke.^ 

'lolls  linw  Ut  jnri^e  claims  of  correspMKient'e  schools,  and  ex- 
I>l;uns  the  American  ScbooPs  simple  iiiethod  nf  law  instruction. 
Pri'i»ai-ed  liy  5ti  Ic^ral  authorities — 28  more  suhjects  and  :iO  m-Te 
autlii>rs  tlian  any  other  cirrespundence  laAv  rourse.  13  vuhnne 
Law  Library,  t'.o  Text  Hm.ks.  and  Mti  Case  Buoks  furnished  every 
student.     .Send  for  yovir  free  'look  tiday. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

l>(i»i.  *j;!7:!.    Ihr\.|  Awniie  and  5Mtb  Slreet,  Chicago,  l.  S.  A. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS  AND  TRICYCLES 


A  M'heel  Cliair  is  often  an  invalid's  ^Toati-st  t*f»nl- 

f'Tt.   We  offer  over  7."j  styles  of  invalid's  rolling 

cliairs  and  trieveles  with  latest  inipriiveTnent^, 

Sliil>  direi-l   fruin   factory   to  you    and   sell  on 

THIItTV  DAVS'  TItlAL, 

l-il>eral   discounts    t<-'    all    sending    for 

FKEE  Catalog  now. 

GORDON    MFG.  CO. 


»T0  MudiMMi  Ave. 


'I'tilf-dii    Oliio 


"  The  Literary  Digest  "  Saves  a  Day  a  Week 
in  the  School  Year 

"Let  me  say  that  in  modern  history  lOurses, 
because  of  the  added  interest  in  The  Literary 
Digest.  I  now  aceomplish  as  much  in  four  days 
as  I  formerly  did  in  five  days.  Tlio  eagerness  with 
wiiieli  The  Di(;est  is  hailed,  studied  and  corre- 
lated, i.s  the  only  recommendation  1  need  for  its 
continued  use." — Modern  History  and  Economics 
Class.  Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle.  Wash. 


I 


ATLIN  AND  THE  YUKON 


The  land  of  inexpressible  scenic 
grandeur,  and  the  most  intercst- 
ngpart  of  the  whole  Alaska  trip 
>s  beyond  Skaguay. 

Read  in  our  booklet, 
"Opinions,"  what  travelers  say 
who  have  been  there.  This  and 
other  interesting  booklets  free 
on  request. 

You  will  find  it  decidedly  worth  your 
while  to  send  for  our  literature  before 
deciding  on  your  vacation  trip. 

Frequent  sailings.  Meals  and  service 
e.xceptionally  good. 


HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 

lOlW.WasliinglonSt. 

Chicago 


A.  F.  ZIPF.  T.  M. 

800  Alaska   BIdg. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 


t'ing.  Lord,  while  you  is  takin'  charge 
of  de  inin's  of  dese  white  people,  don'  pass 
by  de  colored  folks,  for  dey  is  not  perfec' — 
dey  needs  you  as  much  as  de  white  folks 
does.  Open  de  negro's  blin'  eyes  dat  he 
may  see  dat  all  of  de  white  folks  is  not 
mean  an'  dishones'  an'  prejudice'  ag'inst 
de  colored  folks,  dat  dere  is  hones',  hard- 
workin',  jus',  and  God-fearin'  white  folks 
in  dis  yere  community  who  is  tryin'  de 
bes'  dey  know  how,  wid  de  circumstances 
ag'inst  dem,  to  be  fair  in  dere  dealin's  wid 
de  colored  folks,  an'  help  dem  to  be  'spec- 
table  men  an'  women.  Help  us,  Lord, 
black  an'  white,  to  understan'  each  other 
more  eve'y  day.     Amen. 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CARNAGE 

STUPOR,  intoxication,  and  madness 
have  alreadj'  become  familiar  to  us  as 
the  concomitants  of  modern  warfare.  At 
Loos)  and  again  at  Verdun,  we  read  num- 
berless tales  of  charges  under  the  shelter 
of  curtains  of  fire  and  the  strange  sensa- 
tions of  unreality,  and  even  delirium,  the 
men  experienced.  But  these  were  for  the 
most  part  related  by  inexpert  historians, 
■who  did  not  analyze  their  sensations.  It 
is  interesting  to  hear  the  same  story  told 
by  one  who  can  better  comprehend  the 
phases  through  -w^hich  he  passed.  In  the 
New  York  World  appears  the  account  of  a 
French  Infantry  captain.,  who  is,  as  he 
says,  "a  professor  of  philosophy  in  ci\'ihan 
Ufe  and  prone  to  psychological  analysis." 
Through  the  correspondence  of  the  Paris 
Petit  Jon  nal  he  teUs  how,  in  the  Verdun 
attack,  he  was  overtaken  by  vertigo,  and 
was  for  a  time  completely  stunned  by  the 
tremendous  cannonade.  "It  seemed,"  he 
says,  "as  tho  I  were  whirling  around 
at  frightfid  speed,  endlessly  'looping  the 
loop.'"  Continuing  his  description  of  how 
the  ceaseless  uproar  "gnawed  one's  nerves," 
he  says: 

Perhaps  the  most  tense  strain  is  when 
the  roar  ceases  and  the  cannon  are  silent. 
The  feeling  that  sometliing  is  to  happen  and 
not  knowing  what,  and  with  the  mind 
becoming  more  active,  makes  that  moment 
horrible. 

The  tension,  fatigue,  and  hunger  are 
responsible  for  a  curious  sudden  shudder 
which  gets  the  bravest  for  brief  seconds. 
The  bra^•est,  also,  after  hours  of  great  strain, 
huddle  together  like  children — unquestion- 
ably reflex  movements  of  lightning  bre\  ity. 

Night-time  on  the  battle-field  is  most 
anguishing  for  worn-out  men.  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  perfect  orgy  of  fireworks 
on  both  sides.  Tlie  sudden  revelations  of 
beings  and  things  by  powerful  magnifying 
reflectors  and  colored  lights,  revealing  a 
ghastly  and  unnatural  red,  green,  and  yel- 
low landscape,  bewilder  the  steadiest  minds. 
Townsmeit  are  generally  more  sensitive  to 
this  frightf nines    than  are  countrymen. 

Mysterious  life  flUed  the  night,  life 
which  none  of  us  understood,  full  of  strange 
sights  and  sounds.  My  men  began  to  grit 
their  teeth.  This  enveloping  mystery  tor- 
tured their  nerves.  Some  closed  their  eyes, 
others  giuiwed  their  fists. 

Before  us  we  saw  crawling  forms;  the\ 
were  certainly  Germans.  We  had  machine 
gims  loaded  and  pointed,  but  our  orders 
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were  to  let  the  assailants  approaoh  and 
make  sure  of  them.  But  the  men  could 
hold  themselves  in  no  longer.  Those 
groping  shadows  set  them  mad.  Before  I 
could  stop  them  they  leapt  from  the  hole 
and  fell  upon  the  Germans  in  the  dark, 
yelling  like  madmen. 

They  should  have  perished  to  a  man 
under  the  German  machine  gun-fire, 
but  they  were  all  back  in  the  trench  in  a 
minute,  quite  calmed,  now  that  they  had 
pierced,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  the 
mysterv-  peopled  with  fantoms  and  will-o'- 
the-wisps,  which  causes  the  bravest  to 
shudder.  

GREEK  KILTS 

AX  amusing  dra^Wng  in  Punch  shows  a 
Scotch  "kiltie"  and  a  French  Zouave 
passing  each  other  on  the  street  with  stares 
of  amazed  derision  and  comments  that  can 
be  represented  only  by  interrogation- 
points  and  exclamation  -  marks.  Should 
Greece  end  by  joining  in  the  war  and  the 
kilted  evzone  appear  on  the  fighting- 
Une,  possibly  the  Scot  and  the  Zouave 
would  have  an  object  for  their  common 
interest,  for  among  the  queer  customs  of 
war  the  kilt  of  the  Greek  evzone  is  fully 
as  strange  as  that  of  the  Scotch  soldier, 
and,  if  anything,  more  hallowed  by  tra- 
dition. Most  of  the  out-of-the-ordinai-y 
fighting  -  men  of  whom  we  hear,  as  the 
Alpini  and  the  Chasseurs  d'Alpines,  the 
Ser\'ian  comitadjis,  and  so  on,  are  hill-folk, 
and  so  it  is  not  surprizing  to  learn  that  the 
evzone  is  of  particular  value  because  of  his 
skill  in  mountain-conflicts.  The  SjTacuse 
Post-Standard  gives  us  a  little  information 
concerning  him: 

The  evzone,  as  he  is  called,  would  no 
more  abandon  the  skirt  than  would  a  Scot 
his  kilt.  It  is  a  part  of  his  national  honor, 
a  part  of  his  personal  being.  It  is  a  right 
handed  down  to  him  from  ancient  times. 
A  bas-relief  of  the  soldier  who  fought  at 
Marathon  shows  him  in  similar  costume; 
his  costume  is  no  ephemeral  piece  of  cloth- 
ing, for  it  is  worn  with  the  dignity  of  ages 
behind  it. 

If  the  AUies  succeed  in  embroiling 
Greece  in  the  war.  the  evzones  may  be  called 
upon  to  strike  some  of  the  hardest  blows  in 
the  Macedomian  mountains.  '  They  are 
ignorant  of  fear,  and  if  they  look  anything 
but  soldierly,  their  appearance  is  belied 
by  their  ability  to  fight  under  extraordinary 
conditions. 

The  evzone  of  Saloniki  is  a  different 
being  from  the  brilliant  evzone  of  Athens. 
The  latter  is  a  royal  guard,  and,  as  be- 
fitting his  station,  is  even  more  gaudily 
drest  than  his  country  brother.  His  skirt 
is  blue,  his  cap  is  red,  and  mth  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  gold  lace  and  tassels  he  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  all 
Europe.     He,  too,  can  fight  if  called  upon. 

War  still  has  its  picturesque  sides. 
The  bulk  of  the  Greek  Army  may  be 
khaki-clad,  conforming  to  modern  mili- 
tary science,  but  the  evzone  will  con- 
tinue in  his  business  of  soldiering  as  he 
sees  fit.      Zitof     Evzoni! 


a  ■  ■ 


In  the  Female-ennium. — She — "  Do  you 

mind  if  I  smoke?  '" 

He — ^"  Oh,  please  do  I     I  hke  the  smell 
of  it.     All  mv  sisters  smoke." — Ansa-er>'. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  QUALITY 


The  demands  of  quality  are  inexorable.  A  high  standard, 
once  established,  must  not  be  denied. 

We  have  designed  a  motor  truck  that  makes  no 
concession  to  cheapness  or  expediency. 

We  build  a  car  that  is  as  consistent  in  construction 
as  it  is  in  performance. 

We  have  grounded  our  reputation  on  that  practice, 
and  we  hold  that  ground  against  every  temptation  to 
substitute  and  to  cheapen. 

Lippard -Stewart  Trucks  will  be  found  in  service 
everywhere : 

—  proving  every  day  their  sound  value. 

—  always  ranking  high  in  competitive  tests. 
.  — justifying  our  fight  for  quality. 


1/2-Ton,   3/4-Ton,    1-Ton,  IV2- 
Ton  and  2-Ton  Motor  Trucks 


President 


Lippard-Stewart   Motor   Car    Company 

221  West  Utica  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOU'VE  seen  cars  on  the  road  that 
you'd  like  to  own.  They  have  that 
fine,  lustrous  polish  that  denotes  class. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of 
car  you  have,  you  can  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  "seven  passenger 
eight"  with  ZIT. 

ZIT  not  only  cleans  your  car  of  grit, 
dust  and  dirt,  but  polishes  it.   It  means 


a  tremendous  saving  to  car  owners.  A 
season's  supply  actually  costs  less 
than  one  soap-and-water  garage  clean- 
ing. Simply  apply  with  the  Westfield 
Junior  Sprayer  and  rub  off  with 
cheesecloth — that's  all. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT,  send 
us  his  name  and  $1.25  and  we  will 
send  a  can  and  sprayer  by  parcel  post. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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JYear  We  Ajne 

MaRinq 
Twice 


What  Our  Big  Production 
Means  to  You 

Year  after  year  for  many  years,  we  have  made  more  spark  plugs  than  all 
the  others  cotnb'ined- 

Year  after  year  we  have  greatly  enlarged  our  output. 

This  year  we  will  double  last  year's  production. 

Year  after  year  we  have  made  Champions  more  and  more  dependable. 

As  our  production  has  grown  we  have  been  able  to  adopt  extreme  and 
still  more  extreme  measures  to  insure  dependability — 

Because — as  our  production  increases  we  can  distribute  the  expense  of 
these  extremes  of  engineering,  of  testing  and  of  processing,  over  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  spark  plugs. 

That's  why  Champions  are  so  much  more  dependable.  ^ 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  Champion  designed 
to  serve  your  car  more  dependably  than  any  other. 
Look  on  the  porcelain   [not  merely  on  the  box]    for  the 
name  Champion. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

205  Avondale  Ave.  Toledo,  Ohio 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen  to 
anyone  —  perhaps  your 

dearest    friend.       Preparedness— ^wowiV/^   ivhat    to    do 

till  the  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life   of   that  friend. 

Get  "  Emergency    Notes,"  Dr.   Butler's  book,  and  be 

prepared.    Cloth,  50  cents  postpaid,  from 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    New    York 


TheBi^SticK 

That  Brings  Down 
Casoline  Expense 


Does  the  Melting  Pot— Melt? 


Immigration 
Problem 


f  Third  Revised  Editiott) 
By  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Neiu   York  University.,  and 
W.  JETT  LAUCK,    A.  B.,     formerly    Asst.  Prof,   of 
Ecottomics   in    \Vashingt071   and  Lee    University. 
Both  were  members  of  U.S.  ImmigraiionCommission. 

Is  immigration  raising  or  lowering  the  standards  of 
Ami-rican  Ufe? 

Sh:ill  immigration  be  further  restricted? 

If  so,  who  shall  be  excluded? 

What  is  the  general  adaptability,  desirability,  and 
value  of  the  types  of  prospective  citizens  from  the 
various  nations,  such  as  Russia,  France,  1 1  eland, 
Italy,  Germany,  -Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  w-ece, 
Austria-Hungary,  etc.,  etc..  throughout  the  li.st  of 
countries  from  which  immigrants  come? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  Questions  arc  answered 
in  this  new  edition. 

Clolh,  Octavo.  406  Panes.     $1 .?%  net:  by  Mail  fr.QO 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Up  goes  the  price  of 
gasoline !       Maximum 
mileage   is    the   big 
problem   of  the 
day!       Solve   it 
with  the  New 
Stromberg 


Carbure- 
tor. 


The 
official 
world's 
records 
made  by 
the    New 
Stromberg 
in    gasoline 
mileage  prove 
that  you  need 
the  New  Strom- 
berg on  your  car. 
Mail  coupon  for 
details  of  how  the 
New    Stromberg 
will     reduce    your 
gasoline  bills. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  C,    64  East  25lh  St..    Chicago 


Name  . 


Address . 


Name  of  Car Model 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Admitted  It. — Waiter  (in  German) — 
"  Wasser?  " 

Amekican  Girl  (flustered)  —  "  No; 
Wellesley." — Willia^ns  Purple  Cow. 


Betrayed. — Discovered,  by  H.  B.,  in  a 
Seventh  Avenue  bookshop,  on  a  counter 
labeled  "Popular  Fiction":  "How  to 
•Become  Beautiful,"  by  Irene  Walker. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


So  Often  True. — "  I  understood  the 
text,  all  right,"  remarked  Aunt  Ann 
Peebles,  after  the  sermon  was  over;  "  but 
the  preacher's  explanation  of  it  puzzled 
me  a  good  deal." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Year 


Too  Quick. — "  So  you've  been  fighting 
again  !  Didn't  you  stop  and  spell  your 
names,  as  I  told  you?" 

"  Y-yes;  we  did — but  my  name's  Alger- 
non Percival,  an'  his  is  Jim  !  " — Judge. 


Buried. — "  Is  this  land  rich?  "  asked  the 
prospective  purchaser,  cautiously. 

"  It  certainly  ought  to  be,"  replied  the 
gentleman  farmer.  "  I  have  put  all  the 
money  I  had  into  it." — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 


Our  Freedom. — Mutt — "  Ain't  Nature 
wonderful?  " 

Jeff—"  Why?  " 

MtJTT — "  She  gives  us  all  faces,  but 
we  can  pick  our  own  teeth."  —  Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Difficult. — A  London  man  just  back 
from  the  States  says  that  a  little  girl  on 
the  train  to  Pittsburg  was  chewing  gum. 
Not  only  that,  but  she  insisted  on  puUing 
it  out  in  long  strings  and  letting  it  fall  back 
into  her  mouth  again. 

"  Mabel !  "  said  her  mother  in  a  horri- 
fied Avhisper.  "  Mabel,  don't  do  that. 
Chew  your  gum  like  a  little  lady." — 
London  Opinion. 


Familiar  Banalities. — Musical  burglary — 
breaking  into  song. 

Mental  hospitality — entertaining  an  idea. 

Spiritual  pageantry  —  parading  one's 
virtues. 

Moral  harvesting — reaping  one's  reward. 

Social  cannibalism  —  living  on  one's 
friends. 

Undesirable  generosity — giving  oneself 
away. 

Philosophical  etiquette — bo^ving  to  the 
ine%a table. — Boston  Transcript. 


Too  High  a  Flight.— IMr.  Stretcher — 
"  Yes,  it's  cold,  but  nothing  like  what  it 
was  at  Christmas  three  years  ago,  when 
the  steam  from  the  engines  froze  hard  and 
fell  on  the  line  in  sheets." 

Mr.  CrFFER — ■"  And  yet  that  wasn't  so 
cold  as  in  '87,  when  it  froze  the  electricity 
in  the  telephone-wires,  and  when  the  thaw 
came  all  the  machines  were  talking  as 
hard  as  they  could  for  upward  of  five 
hours." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Longbow, 
"  the  coldest  year  that  I  can  remember 
was  in  the  Cliristmas  week  in  'S4,  wlien  the 
MTy  policemen  had  to  run  to  keep  them- 
selves warm." 

But  that  was  too  much,  and  with  silent 
looks  of  indignation  the  other,  two  left 
to  his  own  n^fltH'tions  the  man  who  treated 
the  truth  so  lighily.— Tit-Bits. 
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Satisfied. — "  Will  you  vote  to  abolish 
capital  punishment?  " 

"  No  !  Capital  punishment  was  good 
enough  for  mj-  fathers,  and  it's  good  enough 
for  me." — Everybody's. 


"  Sight  Unseen." — Nodd— "  How  do 
you  Uke  your  ehauffeiu-?  " 

Todd — "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
him  personally,  but  mj^  wife  and  daughter 
tell  me  he  drives  my  car  very  well." — 
Judge. 


Evidently  DiflScult. — "  I  dress  expensive- 
ly. Do  you  think  you  could  do  as  well  for 
me  in  that  respect  as  father  does?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,"  '  said  the  young  man. 
"  Still,  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  around 
looking  as  shabby  as  he  does." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


The  Wretch. — Her  Husband — "  Do  you 
know,  dear,  that  I  found  my  first  gray 
hair  this  morning?  " 

His  Wife — ■"  Oh,  give  it  to  me,  John, 
and  I'U  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  to  remember 
you  by." 

Her  Husband — "  What's  the  matter 
with  me  keeping  it  to  remember  you  by?  " 
- — Indianapolis  Star. 


Insouciant. — Inquisitive  Party — "Ye'U 
likely  be  gaun  tae  Elie?  " 

N.  C.  O.— "  No  !  " 

Inquisitive  Party — "  Than  ye'll  be 
gaun  tae  Pittenweem?  " 

N.  C.  O.— "  Nof' 

Inquiskpive  Party — "  Then  ye'll  shair 
tae  be  gaun  tae  Crail?  " 

N.  C.  O.— "  NO  ! ! !  " 

Inquisitive  Party — "  Dae  ye  think  a 
care  a  dom  whaur  ye're  gaun?  " — Punch. 


Jocund  but  Refined.- — "  Both  the  busi- 
ness-office and  the  editorial-rooms  of  The 
Standard  were  largely  and  brilliantly 
represented,  and  the  collation  was  inter- 
spersed with  highly  inteUigent  affabihties. 
Constant  streams  of  sparkling  repartee 
rippled  across  the  table,  jocund  anecdotes 
and  refined  civilities  of  every  variety 
abounded,  the  festivities  in  every  way  being 
characterized  by  vivacity,  suavity,  chiv- 
alry, and  irreproachable  respectability." — 
From  the  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard. 


Reassurance  Desired.  —  "  My  second 
cousin.  Perry  Petty,  for  years  kept  a  series 
of  diaries,"  related  H.  H.  Harsh,  "  and  had 
a  habit  of  producing  and  disproving  there- 
by almost  every  reminiscence  that  was 
uttered  in  his  presence.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  His  funeral 
was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  he  had  resided,  people  coming 
for  many  miles  to  pay  their  last  tributes 
of  respect  to  a  conscientious  man  and  to 
see  for  themselves  that  he  absolutely 
was  dead." — Kansas  City  Star. 


A  Suggestion.— A  poHtieian  who  was 
seeking  the  votes  of  a  certain  community 
in  Ohio  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  sent 
to  Congress  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  mention  of  his  humble  origin  and 
early  struggles. 

"  I  got  my  start  in  Ufe  by  serving  in  a 
grocery  at  $.3  a  week,  and  yet  I  have 
managed  to  save,"  he  announced. 

Whereupon  a  voice  from  the  audience 
queried : 

"  Was  that  before  the  invention  of 
cash-registers?  " — New  York  Times. 


mm 


PamaskeenE 


The  Best  Safety 


The  Gem  Damaskeene 
Razor  outfit  in- 
cludes razor  com- 
plete with  7  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blades, 
shaving  and  strop- 
ping handles  all  in 
handsome    leather   case 


N      srribmlc^t  roal^o  shaving" 
success  is  by  -way  of  the 

Gem 


Gem  Cutlery  Co,  Inc.  New  York 

Caiudi>n  Branch,  591  St  Catherine  St.  W.  Montreal 


l^t  Slly  er  City  ^^Yca 

has  the  most  ideal  climate  in  the  world 
for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  experts,  both  civil  and  military,  agree  upon  this  fact. 
"I  firmly  believe  Silver  City  and  vicinity  an  especially  favored  spot, 
with  the  finest  all-year-round  climate  in  the  world,"  writes  Col.  G.  E. 
Biishnell,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Army,  who  for  ii  years  commanded  the  Gov- 
ernment Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  just  outside  Silver  City. 
"I  have  been  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  Silver  City  for  a  great 
many  years"  writes  Alfred  Stengel.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Uiiiversitv  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  foremost  American  ex- 
perts on  Tuberculosis,  "and  am  convinced  there  is  no  other  climate  in 
the  world  with  its  advantages." 

Silver  City  enjoys  over  300  sunshiny  days  a  year— think  of  it!  It  knows 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  You  can  sit  out  doors  in  perfect  comfort, 
with  few  wraps,  any  winter  dav;  and  you  want  cover  any  summer 
night.  High  mountains  all  around  shut  out  all  wind  and  sand  storms. 
It's  the  finest  place  in  the  world  for 

Year-round,  High  Altitude  Treatment 

because  it  is  6.000  feet  above  sea  level  (over  a  viile  Iiiglil),  and  its  mild, 
equable  climate  enables  Tuberculosis  patients  to  enjoy  its  advantages 
all  the  year  'round. 

"Silver  City  can  be  safely  recommended  for  high  altitude  treatment 
any  time  of  the  year,"  writes  W.  Jarvis  Rarlow.  M.D.,  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine.  University  of  California:  and  adds:  "Patients  who 
have  lost  ground  at  other  places  often  make  surprising  gains  here." 
C.  B.  Penrose.  M.D..  former  Professor  of  Gynecology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  an  international  authority  on  Tuberculosis,  de- 
clares: "I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  mv  life  in  the  Rocky  Moinitains; 
and  Silver  City  offers  more  than  any  other  place  I  have  found." 
It  was  the  rare  combination  of  all  these  advantages — mild,  equable- climate; 
constant  sunshine,  absence  of  wind  storms  and  sand  storms;  dry,  healing 
mountain  air;  and  the  fact  that,  as  Dr.  Penrose  declares,  its  altitude  is  "the 
best  average  for  consumptives"— that  led  Dr.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, U.  -S.  A.,  to  locate  the  new  $1,500,000  Government  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium in  this  vicinity.  After  successfully  treating  hundreds  of  cases  of 
Tuberculosis  here,  he  writes:    "The  results  have  amply  justified  this  choice. 

Carl  Hinton,  Sec'y,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  102  Texas  St.,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 


Environments  Are  Beautiful 

The  vicinity  of  Silver  City,  unlike 
very  much  of  New  Mexico,  is  tim- 
bered and  grassy.  Good  roads  in- 
vite the  motorist.  It  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  be  hei;e — which,  also, 
aids  recovery. 

Silver  City  is  a  modern,  progressive 
city  of  4,000,  with  excellent  school 
facilities,  pure  water,  etc.  It  is  the 
center  of  a  rich  mining  and  stock 
raising  community.  Fine  sanatoria 
and  other  accommodations  for 
health  seekers.  For  other  informa- 
tion and  literature,  write  to 
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$400. 

inPri^s 


What  is  Being  Said  in  the  Picture? 


For  the  best  suggestions  of 
what  is  being  said  in  the 
above  picture,  The  Carter's 
Ink  Company  will  give 


FIRST  PRIZE    - 
SECOND  PRIZE 
THIRD  PRIZE   - 


-  $150 

100 

-  50 


Also  20  honorable- 
mention  prizes  of 
$5  each 


100 


JUST  study  this  picture,  or,  better  still,  stop  at  your 
stationer's,  and  see  the  big  reproduction  of  this  pic- 
ture in  colors.  Then  write  out  your  suggestions — as 
many  as  you  wish — of  not  more  than  25  words  each 
and  send  them  to  our  Boston  Office,  marked  "Con- 
test Dept."  All  suggested  answers  must  be  submitted 
not  later  than  May  25th.  Checks  will  be  mailed 
to  winners  within  10  days  after  the  contest  closes. 
Winners'  names  will  appear  in  the  magazines  and  in 
stationers'  windows.  If  the  prize-winning  suggestions 
are  duplicated,  equal  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Don't  forget  that  CICO  has  won  the  title  of  "the  paste  which 
never  goes  dry,"  because  it  needs  no  water  nor  softening  nor 
mixing.  Try  it  in  the  45c  or  25c  refill  desk  jar  with  Adjust- 
able Brush  Holder.     Sold  also  in  larger  and  smaller  bottles. 

Carters  CI  C  O,  The  New^  Liquid  Paste 

"SY-KO"  '  ^ 

One  of  the  Carter  Inx  Quality  Products 
Boston,  NewYork.  The  CARTER'S  INnKCQ,  Chicago,  Montreal 


In  many  homes  throughout  the  land  the 
first  of  the  month  has  been  transformed 
from  a  dreary  bill-da}'  to  a  cheerful 

^rubential  ®ap 

The  National  Pay-day 

All  because  the  bread-winners  in  these 
homes  had  learned  about  and  realized 
the  value  of  Monthly  Income  Insur- 
ance.    Have  3'ou.'' 


Write  Dept.  77 

THE   PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of 

America 

Incorponitc'd  iiiulcr  ttit-  laws  of  tht-- 
SUxtf  of  Nfw  JtTMt'y 

ISisliM^^^  KorrestF.  Uryden  Homij:  Offick 

President  Newark,  New  Jersky 


Erected  by  us  at  Birmiughani,  Ala., 
tor  the  D.  M.  Drennen  Estate. 

About  Memorials 

THE  expression  of  one's  sentiment  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  artistic  sense  in 
memorials  need  not  mean  extravagance — 
tliis  truth  can  be  plainly  proven  hy  a  brief 
stikly  of  our  helpful  book,  "Memorials," 
In  it  are  pictured  over  one  hundred  moini- 
ments  antl  mausoleums  in  varied  tyjies, 
sizes  and  prices,  an  unusually  interesting 
oollection  of  designs.  The  book  also  sliows  our 
unsurpassed  facilities-how  as  architects,  quarry 
operators,  cutters  and  erectors  all  in  one,  we  can 
Kive  you  a  conii)lete  service  in  aIl^•  cemetery  any- 
where in  this  country. 

Write  for  "Memorials"  today 

McDonnell  &  sons 

i:.stohlishi-d  IW,";? 

Salet  Office  &  Deiign  Dept.,  nn.rri..  A  W«rlc> 

858-860  Main  St..  Uu.rnei  4  Work., 

Butfalo,  N.  Y.  ^""'  *•• 


Candor. — Mistress — "  Bridget.  I  told 
you  twice  to  have  muffins  for  breakfast. 
Have  you  no  intellect?  " 

Bridget — "  No,  mum;  there's  none 
in  the  house." — Christian  Register. 


Too  Hard. — "  When  I  said  my  prayers 
last  night  didn't  jou  hear  me  ask  God  to 
make  me  a  good  bov?  " 

"  Yes,  Tommy,  I  did." 

"  Well !  He  ain't  done  it." — Sydney 
(Aust.)  Bulletin. 


History  Repeats. — Two  men  were  onge 
talking  over  their  respective  sons'  careers 
at  college,  and  one  remarked:  "  Well,  I 
sometimes  feel  Uke  saying  as  did  Aaron 
in  the  ^^ilderness,  '  Behold,  I  poured  in  the 
gold  and  there  came  out  this  calf.'  " — 
Christian  Register. 


The  Price  of  Contentment. — ■"  ]May 
both  races  forgive  us,"  said  the  California 
philosopher,  "  yet  if  the  lords  of  Karma 
grant  us  our  ^^'ill,  we  shall  in  our  next  in- 
carnation be  half  Irish  and  half  Hebrew. 
For  the  Irishman  is  happy  as  long  as  he  has 
a  dollar,  and  the  Hebrew  always  has  it." — 
Everybody's. 


Expert  Testimony. — Landlady — "  That 
new  boarder  is  either  a  married  man  or  a 
widower." 

Pretty  Daughter — "  Why,  ma,  he  says 
he  is  a  bachelor." 

Landlady — "  Well,  I  don't  believe  it. 
When  he  opens  his  pocketbook  to  pay  his 
board  he  always  turns  his  back  to  me." — 
I ndianapolis  Star. 


.\  Close  Resemblance. — "  Why  do  you 
call  your  mule  '  Philippines  '?  " 

■  A  gemman  come  along  an'  told  me  dat 
'ud  be  a  good  name,"  replied  Mr.  Erastus 
Pinkley. 

■■  I  were  'scussin'  de  animal  wif  im, 
an'  I  told  'im  I  wasn'  made  up  in  my  mind 
whether  I'd  hold  on  to  'im  or  try  to  trade 
"im  off  or  lose  'im." — Washington  Star. 


Canny. — A  Chicago  violinist  who  gives 
concerts*  throughout  the  West  was  bitterly 
disappointed  with  the  account  of  his  recital 
printed  in  an  Iowa  town  paper. 

"  1  told  your  man  tlirec  or  four  times," 
complained  the  musician  to  the  cwaier  of 
the  i)ai)er.  "  that  the  instrument  I  used 
was  a  genuine  Stradi\arius.  and  in  his  story 
there  was  not  a  word  about  it,  not  a  word.'' 

Whereupon  the  owner  said,  ^\^th  a  laugh: 
■'  That  is  as  it  should  be.  When  Mr. 
Stradivarius  gets  his  tiddle  advertised  in  my 
jiapcT  under  two  dollars  a  line,  you  come 
aroimd  and  let  me  know." — Ererybody's. 


No  Brigand. — Congressman  Hull,  of 
Iowa,  sent  free  seeds  to  a  constituent  in  a 
frank(>d  enveloi),  on  the  corner  of  wliich 
were  \\w  usual  words.  "  Penalty  for  pri\ate 
use,  $300."  A  few  days  later  he  received  a 
letter  which  read: 

■■  1  don't  know  what  to  do  about  those 
garden-seeds  you  sent  me.  1  notice  it  is 
$;iO()  fine  for  private  use.  1  don't  want  to 
us(>  them  for  tlie  public.  1  want  to  ))lant 
them  in  my  i>ri\ate  garden.  I  can't  afford 
to  pay  $:i6o  for  the  ])rivilege.  Won't  you 
see  if  you  can't  fix  it  so  I  can  use  them 
|)rivately?  1  am  a  law-abiding  citizen,  aiul 
do  not  want  to  commit  any  crime." 
( 'h ri.'itin n  R(<iistir. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN   THE    WEST 


INIareh  9. — French  and  German  reports 
conflict  on  the  result  of  the  German 
attempt  to  take  the  village  and  fort  of 
Vaux,  northeast  of  Verdun,  the  former 
claiming  all  attacks  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  East  and  southeast  of  the  Douau- 
mont  plateau  the  Germans  make 
fresh  efforts  to  effect  a  breach,  and, 
west  of  the  IMeuse,  continue  their 
effort  to  gain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Crows'  Wood.  The  French  report  the 
Germans  apparently  unable  to  follow 
up  their  successes,  and  claim  prac- 
tically complete  possession  of  Crows' 
Wood. 

March  10. — The  French  admit  German 
gains  of  some  moment  in  Crows' 
Wood,  while  the  Germans  confess  to 
the  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Vaux.  The 
Douaumont  attack  is  continued,  with 
an  assault  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
Heavy  artiUery-fire  is  reported  all 
along  the  Western  Une.  Aerial  engage- 
ments occur  at  several  points. 

March  11. — Again  attacking  Vaux,  the 
Germans  secure  a  foothold  in  the 
village,  and  advance  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  fortress.  West  of  Douamnont 
three  attacks  in  force  are  made,  with 
heavy  losses,  the  French  report,  and  no 
appreciable  gain.  BerUn  claims  com- 
plete possession  of  Crows'  Wood  and  the 
Forest  of  Cumieres. 

Eleven  miles  northwest  of  Reims  the 
Germans  take  nearly  a  mile  of  French 
trenches,  to  a  depth  of  two-thirds  of  a 
mile. 

March  12. — While  artillery-bombardments 
continue  scarcely  abated,  no  infantry- 
action  marks  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
Verdun  attack. 

March  IS.^ArtHlery-fire  is  increased  on 
both  sides  at  Verdun,  centering  about 
the  defenses  to  the  north  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Meuse. 

Elsewhere  in  the  West  activities  are 
confined  to  sporadic  artUlery-duels.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Seppois,  Alsace, 
the  struggle  for  the  trenches  near  the 
Large  River  continues  indecisive. 

A  large  number  of  air-fights  are  reported, 
in  which  the  Allies  claim  by  far  the 
greater  success.  The  railway-station 
of  Brisulles,  north  of  Verdim,  is  the 
target  of  an  AUied  raid. 

March  14. — German  infantry-drives,  fol- 
lowing the  heavy  bombardments  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  secure  two 
points  between  Bethincourt  and  Dead 
Man's  HiU,  but  elsewhere  are  repulsed, 
Paris  states,  with  heavy  losses.  Artil- 
lery-duels continue.  Some  attacks  are 
made  in  the  Vosges,  in  connection  with 
the  French  bombardment  about  Chap- 
pelotte  and  the  valley  of  the  Thur,  but 
without  gain. 

March  15. — Paris  declares  that  the  advan- 
tage at  Verdun  is  swinging  to  the 
French  side.  On  the  Bethincourt- 
Cumieres  front,  trenches  are  regained 
by  them,  and  they  still  hold  Dead  Man's 
Hill.  In  the  region  east  of  the  Meuse 
they  are  apparently  taking  the  offen- 
sive, especially  on  the  Vaux-Damloup 
sector,  on  the  slopes  east  of  Vaux. 
The  Germans  make  no  infantry-attack. 

TURKISH   CAMPAIGNS 

March  9.— The  Turkish  town  of  Rizeh, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  is  captured  by  the 
Russians  and  employed  by  them  as  a 
naval   base.        liioting   is    reported    in 


Do  you  have  weak  arches  ? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


All  Well  Heeled 

There  is  just  as  much  ease  for 
your  feet  upon  the  street  as 
there  is  when  you  are  resting 
at  home. 

There's  a  light  step,  comfort 
and  safety  walking  on 

cat;s  pav 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  won't 
let  you  slip. 

And  there  are  no  holes  to  track 
mud  and  dirt. 

Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber 
Heels  wear  longer — they  are 
more  economical. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary kind — and  are  easy  to  find. 
At  all  dealers —  50  cents  attached 
— Black  or  Tan.  Insist  that  they  are 
Cat's  Paw.   Get  well  heeled  today. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug;  which  prevents  slipping: 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


IGGINS  Peerless  Patent 
Book  Form  Cards 


I  assure  you  of  proper  card  rep- 
resentation.    Many  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  card  users  use  Wiggins 
i  exclusively   because 
they   realize   that    the 
proper  card  serves  the 
dual    purpose   of    an- 
,  nouncing   their   sales- 
men    while     adding 
prestige  to  the  house. 
Ask   for   tab   of   speci- 
mens   and   observe    their 
3th  edges  and  excellence 
engraving 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co. ,  Established  1857 

Engravers,  Plate  Makers,  Die  Embossers 

77-79  East  Adams  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth.  Wasiiiiigton,  D.  C 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 

Harness  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persuasion 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 
qualities  for  use  in  your  daily  work.  Read  "  How  to 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking,"  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser's  new  book,  and  learn  to  close  your  deals 
on  the  spot  by  making  your  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  access  to  a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40 

B^UNK  &  WAQNAIvLS  COMPANY 

3S4-6o  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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"The  Best  Investment  for  Pleasure  I  Ever  Made^~ 

"And  if  there  loere  no  viore  Virtuolos,  money  could  not 
buy  this  one.  It  can  be  played  by  all  of  us.  It  has  no 
mechanical  sound.  It  produces  the  effect  of  e.vpert  playing 
by  hand.  We  earnestly  say  that  the  Virtuolo  has  given  us 
great  pleasure."  Mr.  G.  H.  P.,  a  Virtuolo  Purchaser. 

This  is  from  an  every-day  man  like  you  and  roe.  He 
did  not  believe  in  players  until  he  heard  the  Virtuolo. 
We  get  letters  like  that  all  the  time — genuine  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  of  the  Virtuolo.    For  the 

HALLET  &  DAVIS 

VIRTUOLO 

THE  "INSTINCTIVE"  PLAYER  PIANO 

has  revolutionized  everyone's  ideas  about  player  pianos.  It  will 
revolutionize  yours  when  you  hear  it  and  play  it  yourself.  Don"t 
put  off  the  joy  of  "discovering"  the  Virtuolo  a  day  longer.  Send 
post  card  for  1916  Virtuolo  book — now! 

Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co. 

>  (Established  1830) 

I  151  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Makers  Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  and  the  Virtnnln.  Sole  Distributors  Conway  Pianos  and  Player f 


A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.    Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
I2mo,  doth.    |i. so  net;  postage  I2C. 
FUNK  &  WAGXALIS  COMPANY,  854-360  Fonrtb  ATcnae,  Nen  York 

HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Practical  directions,  with  graphic  diagrams  showing  how  a  great 
number  of  popular  toys  can  be  made.  This  book  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  toys  for  fun,  but  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  man  who  -wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  big 
market  for  toys  m  this  country  which  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
European  manufacturers  by  the  war.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
new  book  have  been  imported.  Get  one  now  before  the  limited 
edition  is  exhausted,  izmo,  cloth.  Illustrated  with  58  photos 
and  178  line  drawings,  50c;  by  mail  54c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Dept.  580.  New  York 


A  NATION  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

yet  prominent  in  all  countries;  homeless,  yet  making  its 
home  with  the  best  the  world  over;  persecuted,  yet  endowed 
with  unquenchable  vitality;  dominating  the  world's  trade;  in 
the  van  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  science — such  is  the 
Jewish  race  as  portrayed  by  John  Foster  Fraser  in  his  wonder- 
fully interesting  book.  The  Conquering  Jew,  an  impartial 
and  in  many  ways  startling  study  of  this  remarkable  people. 
Read  it  and  learn  what  the  author  thinks  of  the  future  of  the 
Jew.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  304  pp.    $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

Fnnk  &  WagoalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenne,  New  York 
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ON   A   HUSBAND 

BY   HER   CHARM    OF    MANNER 

Bead  "The  Emnncipation  of  Miss  Susanna"  by  Margaret 
Hannis.    Small  rime.    Cloth,  ^j  cent-. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 


peseco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

twice  daily  and  your 
dentist  twice  yearly  mean 
long  life  to  your  teeth. 

Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  mailed  Free  upon  request. 
Address  Leba  &  Fink,  126  William  St.,  New  York 
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Constantinople,  due  to  food-shortages 
and  rumors  of  a  German- Russian  under- 
standing at  Turkey's  expense. 

March  10. — The  Russian  Army  in  Persia 
takes  Kirind,  50  miles  west  of  Kerman- 
shah,  on  the  road  from  Hamadan  to 
Bagdad.  In  a  skirmish  in  the  Black 
Sea  between  Russian  torpedo-boats  and 
Turkish  submarines  one  torpedo-boat 
is  lost. 
General  Sir  Percy  Lake  reports  an  early 
morning  attack  upon  an  advance  posi- 
tion of  the  Turks  along  the  Tigris  as 
wholly  successful. 

The  Russian  fleet  is  reported  to  be  bom- 
barding Varna,  Bulgaria,  and  to  have 
sunk  recently  eight  Turkish  steamers 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

March  12.— The  Turkish  War-Office  an- 
nounces the  British  losses  in  the  recent 
engagements  about  Felahie,  in  the 
Mesopotamian  campaign,  to  equal 
5,000.  A  British  advance  on  the 
Yemen  front  in  Arabia  is  reported, 
but,  it  is  claimed,  tho  nearly  7,000 
strong,  is  forced  to  retire  precipitatel\ 
on  Sheik  Osman. 

Athens  asserts  that  direct  news  from 
Constantinople  reveals  great  opposition 
to  the  war,  particnilarly  in  the  sending 
of  peace-memorials  to  the  new  Turkish 
heir-apparent  by  the  people  of  Brussah, 
Kinieh,  and  other  cities. 

GENERAL 

March  8. — Germany-  declares  war  on 
Portugal. 

German  East-African  bulletins'  state 
that  the  Allied  forces  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Smuts  are  advancing  against 
the  Germans  in  the  Kilma  Njaro 
district.  Crossings  on  the  Lumi  River 
are  seized.  This  colony,  invaded 
already  on  three  sides,  is  the  only 
remaining  German  colony  in  Africa. 

The  Swedish  steamship  Martha  is  re- 
ported blown  up  by  a  mine  in  the  Ger- 
man mine-field,  altho  in  Swedish  ter- 
ritorial waters.  German  gunboats  are 
stationed  oflf  the  Swedish  coast  to  warn 
off  neutral  ships. 

March  9. — Vigorous  artillery-fire  is  re- 
ported on  the  Italo-Austrian  front.  The 
Austrians  succeed  with  the  aid  of 
bomb-fire  in  bringing  down  avalanches 
upon  the  Italian  positions. 
Rotterdam  states  that  Germans  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty,  engaged 
in  Government  work  and  hitherto 
exempt  from  military  service,  are  called 
to  the  colors. 
The  Persian  Premier,  Firman  Firma. 
resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sipah 
Salar,  who  is  said  to  be  a  pronounce" 
Russophile. 

The  Swiss  Government  begins  sendiuL 
Swiss-United  States  mail  tlirough  Ger- 
many, instead  of  through  the  Allied 
countries,  claiming  Allied  interference 
with  neutral  mail. 

Roumania,  dispatches  say,  seizes  50,000 
car-loads  of  cereals  purchased  by  Ger- 
many for  her  Army. 

March  10. — Activities  on  the  Russian  front 
are  confined  to  operations  in  tho  Riga, 
Kolilki,  and  Middle  Strypa  districts, 
with  little  appreciable  advantage  to 
either  side.  Ea«t  of  Czernowitz,  Pet- 
rograd  reports  a  successful  bombard- 
ment. 
February  casualty-lists  number  35,198 
for  the  Germans,  making  a  total  of 
2,607,372  for  the  war.  computed  from 
the  official  lists.  (Estin\ates  recorded 
hitherto  have  been  those  of  Prussian 
losses  only.) 

March  11. — Vienna  declares  the  Austrian 
troops  in  Albania  to  bo  within  a  day's 
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march  of  the  port  of  Aviona,  where 
large  Italian  forces  are  concentrating:. 
The  Italians  have  been  forced  back  over 
the  Vojusa  River, 'destroying  aU  bridges 
as  they  retired. 
A  Bulgarian  gunboat  fires  on  Roumanians 
near  Rahovo  and  the  fire  is  returned 
by  Roumanian  soldiers,  with  many 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

The  Portuguese  Cabinet  resigns,  to  make 
way  for  a  new  war-cabinet. 

German  sources  declare  the  French  losses 
so  far  in  the  war,  and  up  to  March  1, 
to  equal  800,000  dead.  1,400,000 
wounded  (of  which  400,000  are  com- 
pletely incapacitated),  and  300,000 
missing.  British  losses  are  placed  at 
600,000. 

JNIarch  12. — A  strong  engagement  between 
the  Germans  and  the  forces  of  General 
Smuts  occurs  at  Kitovo  Sills,  British 
East  Africa,  to  the  west  of  Taveta. 
The  Germans  are  reported  retreating 
south. 

The  Itahans  resume  the  offensive  on  the 
Isonzo  front  and  extend  operations,  tho 
greatly  hindered  by  snowfall  and 
avalanches,  along  the  Trentino  and 
Cadore  fronts. 

The  Germans  claim  to  have '  taken 
French  prisoners  in  the  Verdun  attack 
to  the  number  of  430  officers  and  26,042 
unwounded  men,  with  189  guns  and 
232  machine  guns.  Paris  declares  that 
the  Germans  have  already  lost  in  this 
attack  the  200,000  men  they  were  re- 
ported wiUing  to  pay  for  Verdun. 

March  13. — Renewed  artiUery-activity  on 
the  Riga  sector  of  the  Russian  front  is 
reported  by  Petrograd.  Germany  de- 
clares that  Russian  attacks  on  the 
Dniester  and  Bessarabian  front  have 
been  repulsed. 

Still  greater  activity  is  marked  on  the 
Isonzo  front,  where  the  Italians  are 
attacking  desperately,  but  so  far,  Vienna 
claims,  without  success. 


MEXICAN-BORDER  OPERATIONS 

March  9.— The  town  of  Columbus,  N.  M., 
is  attacked  by  a  band  of  Mexicans 
under  General  Francisco  Villa,  who 
loot  and  burn  many  buildings  and  kill 
seventeen  citizens  and  members  of  the 
13th  United  States  Cavalry  stationed 
at  that  point.  Over  100  Mexicans  are 
killed  in  a  pursuit  carried  over  the 
border. 

March  10. — -General  Funston  is  ordered 
by  the  President  to  send  5,000  troops  in 
piirsuit  of  ViUa.  The  women  and 
children  of  Columbus  are  brought  to 
El  Paso  for  safety.  A  band  of  200 
Mexicans  crosses  the  border  southeast 
of  Osborne  Junction,  Ariz.,  and  attacks 
a  ranch. 

March  11. — Raids  continue  along  the 
international  border  west  of  El  Paso, 
several  ranches  being  attacked.  Villa 
is  reported  2.5  miles  south  of  the 
border.  Gen.  .lohn  J.  Pershing  is 
placed  in  command  of  the  invading 
force. 

March  12.— United  States  Consul  William 
W.  Canada  notifies  all  Americans 
to  leave  the  interior  of  Mexico  without 
delay. 

March  13. — In  answer  to  a  note  of  General 
Carranza,  protesting  against  American 
invasion  unless  Mexicans  are  per- 
mitted similar  rights.  President  Wilson 
agrees  to  a  reciprocal  arrangement  for 
protection  against  raids  in  either  direc- 
tion across  the  border. 

San  Antonio  reports  that  25,000  Carranza 
troops  are  being  rushed  to  the  border. 
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THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 
Dept.  106,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Send   your   catalog   postpaid, 

and     names    of 

■*.      Safe  -  Cabinet 
■     ^     users  in  bus- 
"^     \      iness  like 
1.^.      ours. 
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THIS  COUPON 

HAS  SAVED  MILLIONS 
FROM  FIRE  AND  THEFT 
Mail  It  Today  and  Protect 
Your    Files   and   Records 

Every  Office,  Factory,  Store,  Camp  and  Home  can  now  have  a 
light-weight  container  that  ends  all  fire  peril  to  papers,  records  and 
other  valuables.  Science  and  invention  have  worked  years  to  pro- 
duce this  genuine anA only  SAFE-CABINET,  S-Cientest  Model. 

It  has  been  tested  and  rated  highest  by  the  Underwriters 
Laboratories. 

It  has  passed  through  many  terrific  conflagrations ;  fallen  red-hot  amid  tons 
of  brick  and  debris ;  laid  days  in  ruins.   Yd  with  all  Us  contents  unharmed f 

Heated  to  2180  degrees  in  laboratory  furnaces,  yet  not  a  paper  inside  it 
scorched.   Has  withstood  safe-blowers  repeatedly. 

THE  UFKUINET 

S.^IENTEST 
%■§        iS^     C^    C3    E    L.        I 

46  Styles  and  Sizes  Adapted  to  Eoery  Known  Business  and  Profession 

The  SAFE-CABINET  has  twice  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  iron  safe 
the  same  size,  Weighs  only  a  third  as  much,  and  costs  far  less. 

It  is  not  merely  an  "insulated"  filing  cabinet,  though  it  has  all  a  cabinet's 
conveniences  and  will  house  any  standard  filing  devices  in  use.  And  THE 
SAFE-CABINET  affords  protection  from  fire  and  theft  no  other  can. 

Send  today  for  our  low  prices,  easy  monthly  terms  and  documentary  evi- 
dencesof  men  who've  saved  millions  through  using  THESAFE-CABINET. 
It's  FREE.  Don't  wait  till  your  fire  or  burglars  come.  For  Safety's  Sake — 
mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  106,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of 

THE    SAFE-CABINET 

IS  Branches  and  800  Dealers  in  United  States  and  Canada 

Foreign  Sales  Dept.,  15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York 

Highest  award  at  both  California  Expositions.     Protected  by  numerous 

U.  S.  Patents.  Patented  in  foreign  countries. 
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The  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Co. , 
Hartford,  Conn.,  writes: 

"  Building  practically  destroyed 
by  fire.  Gas  main  exploded  and 
SAFE-CABINET  blown  down 
to  the  basement.  Contents  found 
all  intact,  although  THE  SAFE- 
CABINET  subjected  to  ex- 
treme heat." 

SAFE-CABINET  Users 

Here  are  a  fevi'  (of  thousands: 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci- 
ety, N.  y.;  U.  S.  Consular  Serv- 
ice throughout  the  world;  Live 
Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City;  Continental  &  Commer- 
cial Nat'l  Bank,  Chicago;  Hearst 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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Men's  Pure  Silk,  50c;  Women 's, 
75c,  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  Pair. 


THESE  prices  buy  HOSE 
ofLVXITE,  made  of  pure 
Japanese    silk,   '2    strands 

to  the  thread.  Much  silk  hosiery  at  these 
prices  contains  but  6  or  8-strand  thread. 
To  give  that  kind  desired  weight  the  maker* 
load  the  dyes  with  metallic  compounds. 
But  these  soon  destroy  fine  threads.  Your 
safeguard  lies  in  this  name  —  HOSE  of 
LUXITE.     It  requires  no  loading. 

NOSE  of  LUXITE  is  superbly  rich 
and  lustrous,  due  to  the  fine,  close  stitching, 
and  our  liberal  use  of  choice  materials  and 


pure  dye.   It  comes  from  the  wash  as  shapely 
and  shimmering  as  new. 

Made  also  of  Luslerized  Lisle,  and  of 
Gold-Ray,  the  new  scientific  silk.  The  fine 
lisle  top  resists  garter  strain.  The  high  spliced 
heel  and  toe  are  extra  reinforced.  Ask  your 
favorite  store  for  HOSE  of  LUXITE. 
Prices  as  low  as  25c  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children.  We  ship  direct,  postpaid,  if  your 
dealer  fails  to  supply  you.  Write  for  dealers' 
names  and  free  HOSE  of  LUXITE  book. 

LUXITE  TEXTILES,  INCORPORATED,  522  Fowler  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Liverpool 

Mafeers  of  High-Grade  Hosiery  Since  1875 
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The  Manager  of  Every  Office 

and  Factory  Should 
Get  These  Facts 


The  ^HConroe  in  use  at  Factory  Control 
Boardiofthe  Franklin  Automobile  Plant 

Writing  in  100%  Efficiency 
Magazine,  on  the  subject  of 
Factory  Routing  and  Dispatch- 
ing, Geo.  DeA.  Babcock,  Pro- 
duction Manager  of  the  H.  H. 
Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says : 

"Mental  (atisue  or  abenation  cauies  variables  to 
replace  standards.  The  mind  involved  in  routine 
work  is  undependable. 

"When  calculations,  even  of  a  simple  kind,  are 
spasmodic,  a  calculatins  machine  is  practically  es- 
sential for  consistent  accuracy.  The  machine  must 
be  simple  and  natural  to  the  operator.  It  must  record 
exactly  and  with  direct  reading  what  is  written  on 
the  keyboard.  The  combinations  of  calculations  for 
which  it  is  used  must  be  fast, 

"In  the  writer's  experience  the  Monroe  Calculat- 
ing Machine  has  been  found  to  fulfill  these  re- 
quirements and  is  used  to  make  all  calculations 
previous  to  the  posting  on  the  Control  Boards  in 
the  Franklin  Plant." 


Have  you  yet  learned  what  surprising 
economies,  coupled  with  positive  ac- 
curacy,  are   being   effected   by   the 

MONROE 

Calculating  Machine 

in  the  offices  and  factories  of  leading  concerns 
everywhere?  If  not,  write  and  we  will  send 
you  some  interesting  facts. 

The  Monroe  has  proved  the  marvel  of  the 
business  world  in  that  it  not  only  Adds  but  it 
SUBTRACTS.  DIVIDES,  and  MULTI- 
PLIES as  easily  as  other  machines  add,  and 
does  not  require  an  expert  operator. 
Used  in  various  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  service  and  by  representative 
concerns  throughout  America. 

Drop  an  inquiry  in  the  mail  today. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 


Boston,  161  Devonshire  Street 
Hartford,  18  Asylum  Street 
Albany,  4  Clinton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  515  Dillayt  Mem.  Bide. 
Rochester.  42  East  Avenue 
Buffalo.  458  EUicott  Square  BIdg. 
Philadelphia,  New  Stock  Exch.  BIdg. 
Baltimore,  The  Falconer  Co. 


Washington.  D.C..  V/oodward  Bldg. 
Richmond,  Va.,  18  So.  14th  Street 
Greenville,  S.  C,  Ban!c  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga. ,  312  Hurt  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh.  75  Vandergrift  Bldg 
Cleveland.  305  Frederick  Bldg. 
Detroit,  1312  Majestic  Bldg. 


Chicago,  330  W.  Monroe  Street 
St.  Louis,944SyndicateTrust  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  American  Bank  Bldg. 
Denver,  1639  Champa  Street 
Salt  Lake  City.  Shields  Stationery  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Merch.  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  509  Vannuys  Bldg. 
Boise,  210  N.  8th  Street 
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Now  The    Wealthiest   Country  in   The    Woriti— 


Features  of  Contents: 

The  Oonntry  and  the  People. 

— Characteristics  <»f  the 
People,  Immigration,  The 
Negro  Problem.  Increase  in 
Population,  Etc. 

Raral  Amerlea. — N  atu  r  a  1 

Conditions,  Ownership.  Agriculture.  Irrigation,  nis- 
♦  ribution  of  Products.  Etc. 

Indnstrlal  America. — How  American  Industry  is  or- 
ganized. Leading  Industries.  Etc. 
Commerelal   Amerlea. — Railways,    Foreign    Trade, 
The  Merchant  Marino,  Commercial  Relations.  Etc. 


The  great  story  of  AMERICA — what  it  is,  and 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  told  by  the  great 
French  economist.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu.  in 
his  work,  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  This  book  has 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  as  the 
most  noteworthy  work  on  America  since  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth."  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley.  President  of  Yale,  says:  "Any  work  by 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  worth  reading,  and  this  book 
deals  with  a  subject  on  which  intelligent  outside 
opinion  is  much  needed." 

Cloth.    400  pages.    $2.00  postpaid. 
Fnnk  AWagnallB  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  NT. 


A  Valuable  Nevy  Teit- 
book  on  Economics 

"An  amazingly  instructive 
volume.  The  Iwok  is  a  mine 
of  information,  thoroughly 
assimilated  and  coordinated 
forthe  useof  Americans,  even 
more  it  would  seem  than  for 
the  French  for  whom  it  wa!» 
01  iginally  written.  There  is 
nothing  else  in  existence  that 
approaches  it  in  thorough- 
ness."— The  Evening  Mail, 
New  York. 


Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

Four  widely  commended  volumes  by  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART,  M.D. 


f 


the  knowledge  of  sex  they 
would  demand  from  you 
could  they  lut  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  out- 
side the  home,  give  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placing  in  their  hands 


They  tell  with  proper  delicacy  and  rejpraint,  yet 
simply  and  plainly,  the  story  of  the  mystery  of  life; 
and  impart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  abhorrence  of 
all  that  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 
the  highest  sex  ideals. 

Warmly  recommended  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  of  Denver;  Edward  Bok,  of  the 
Ladles' Home  Journal;  Rev.C.  H.Parkhurat. 
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New  York;  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Pres.  United  Society 
for  Christian  Endeavor;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  eJt-Presidcnt 
of  Harvard;  and  many  other  eminent  authorities. 

Four  Volumes:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little 
Boy;    What  a  Father  Should   Tell   His  Son;    What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl;  What 
a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

Place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  children 
and  they  will  reap  a  lasting  benefit. 


Small  1 2  mo.     Cloth.     Price  75  c.  per  volume.     All  Four  for  $2.50. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,     Publisher*,     NEW  YORK  and  LONDON    ^, 
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General  Carranza  appoints  General  Obre- 
gon  Minister  of  War  and  General  Can- 
dido  Aguilar  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Border  raids  continue.  One  American  is 
held  for  $14,000  ransom. 

March  15. — United  States  troops  to  the 
number  of  4,000  cross  the  border  for  a 
definite  campaign  for  the  capture  of 
Villa. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

March  12. — Secretary  Daniels  completes 
arrangements  for  a  "naval  Plattsburg," 
in  the  shape  of  four  -  weeks  cruises 
on  naval  vessels  for  civilians,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  will  be  trained  as 
bluejackets. 

March  14. — Without  the  formality  of  a. 
debate  the  House  adopts  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to 
recruit  the  Army  to  120,000  meri,  or 
about  20,000  more  than  formerly 
authorized  by  law. 

GENERAL 

March  11. — San  Francisco  reports  the 
seizure  of  the  American  steamer  Edna 
by  a  British  cruiser,  which  has  taken 
her  to  Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
A  charge  of  violation  of  neutrality  was 
laid  against  this  vessel  formerly,  when 
she  steamed  under  the  name  of  Mazat- 
lan.  She  carries  at  present  nitrates 
from  Chile  for  the  British  West  Indies. 

March  13. — In  New  York  State  the  Equal 
Suffragists  succeed  in  passing  their  con- 
stitutional amendment  tlu-ough  the 
Assemblv  bv  a  vote  of  109  to  30. 


Discovering  New  York. — "  New  York 
prides  herself  on  ha\ing  the  most  beautiful 
parks  in  the  world.  Bronx  Park  is  the 
great  zoo  of  the  world.  It  contains  650 
acres  and  is  beautifully  laid  off  in  drives 
and  w^alks.  Here  is  to  be  seen  every  known 
animal,  bird,  and  reptile  in  the  w'orld. 
Riverview  Drive  is  the  beauty  spot  of  the 
city.  Here  is  where  the  Asters,  Vander- 
bilts,  and  the  richest  people  of  the  city 
li\'o.  The  drive  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  city,  20  or  25  miles,  and  is  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 

"New^  York  is  too  big  for  Kennedy.  The 
city  is  a  whirl  day  and  night.  Everybody 
is  after  the  dollar.  It  might  do  for  young, 
ambitious  men  to  fight  this  sort  of  Ufe- 
battle,  but  not  me.  I  am  having  the  time 
of  my  life,  however,  and  am  enjoying  fine 
health.  We  have  had  no  winter  here. 
Just  one  little  snow,  no  rain  to  mention. 
The  thermometer  has  ne^'er  been  lower  than 
19  degrees  above  zero.  They  teU  me  they 
have  not  had  zero  weather  here  for 
years. 

"I  must  say  that  New^  York  has  the 
finest-looking  and  most  polite  class  of  meu 
I  ever  met.  They  are  so  friendly  and  nice 
to  strangers.  The  ladies  also  are  hand- 
some, but  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
men.  You  hardly  ever  see  a  blonde  lady 
here.  All  dark  complected  with  black  eyes 
and  are  small  in  stature.  They  are  not 
half  as  good-looking  as  our  Southern  girls. 

"I  am  making  my  letter  too  long,  but 
have  told  but  lit  tie  of  the  many  tilings  of 
interest  that  1  have  seen  since  coming  here. 
Some  of  these  days  1  am  coming  homo 
and  it  will  take  a  good  one  to  match  the 
wonderful  yarns  that  Kennedy  will  tell 
then." — W.  A.  Kennedy,  in  the  Fanningion 
{Mo.)  News. 
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^/i  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves 

Marjaneh  Dancing  Before  Khoja  Hoseyn, 
from  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves — Have 
you  ever  read  their  fascinating  story?  Do 
you  know  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights," 
that  wonderful  series  of  Arabian  stories  which 
Dr.  EHot  calls  "one  of  the  great  story-books 
of  the  world"  ?  Among  the  millions  of  vol- 
umes in  the  world,  there  are  only  a  few  rea//y 
great  story-books,  just  as  there  are  only  a 
few  permanently  great  histories,  biographies, 
poems  and  essays. 

To  know  these  few  great  books  is  to  be  well-read. 
To  miss  them  is  to  miss  one  of  the  richest  joys  in  Hfe. 

A  remarkable  free  booklet  has  been  printed  that  tells 
about  these  few  great  books.  To  receive  your  copy 
merely  clip  the  coupon.  It  tells  how  Dr.  Eliot  of 
Harvard  conceived  the  plan  of  sifting  out  of  all  the  books 
in  the  world  just  the  few  truly  great  ones — the  few  that 
make  a  man  really  well-read — and  so  arranging  them  that 
their  reading  is  made  a  pleasure.  These  few  wonderful 
books  have  become  famous  as  the 


DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

Fifty  volumes,   418  works,  the  books  that  cultivated  men  refer  to  in  their  talk,  the  books  that  contain  the 
essentials    of  a  liberal  education. 

One  hundred  thousand  successful  men  are  finding  that  the  free  booklet  pictured  beloiv  opened  a  new  world  to  them.  It  taught 
them  the  joy  of  being  well-read;  and  how  to  attain  it  without  waste  of  money  or  time.     Merely  ask  for  your  copy. 

Ten  Thousand  Hours  of  Pleasure 

Can  you  imagine  any  greater  pleasure  than  to  read  the  great  story-books  of  the  world  with  Dr.  Eliot,  to  see  the  great  plays, 
hear  the  great  orators,  meet  tlie  great  men  of  all  history.?  He  offers  you  that  opportunity,  and  no  other  pleasure  can  yield  returns 
so  valuable.     For  he  promises  you  that  at  tlie  end  of  your  hours  of  pleasure  you  will  have  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education." 

"I  believe  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books,"  he  says,  "will  give  any  man  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
education,  even  though  he  can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

The  Free  Booklet  Tells  the  Story 


TN  it  Dr.  Eliot  tells  how  he 
searched  the  literature  of  the 
world  to  pick  out  the  books  the 
Twentieth  Century  Man 
should  know.  No  matter  how 
small  or  how  great  your  library, 
how  little  or  how  much  time 
you  have  to  read,  you  should 
have  this  free  booklet. 

The  little  booklet  was  worth 
everything  to  me,"  says  one 
man.  It  opened  the  door  of  a 
new  world  of  pleasure." 

There  is  a  copy  free  for  every  Digest 
reader.  To  receive  your  copy  clip 
the  coupon. 


THE  coupon  brings  you  without  obligation  of  any 
sort  one  of  the  most  valuable  little  volumes  about 
books  and  their  makers  that  you  ever  opened — the 
little  thirty-two  page  book  prepared  to  describe  the 
famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

A  really  delightful  little  book.  Not  a  mere  catalogue 
of  titles  and  authors  but  a  literary  guide  no  book  lover 
can  afford  to  neglect. 

Thirty -two  pages — some  of  the  headings: 

— What  Are  The  Harvard  Classics  ? 

— Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day  with  Dr.  Eliot. 

— Too  Busy  to  Read.' 

— Dr.  Eliot's  Aim. 

— The  World's  Civilization  on  a  Bookshelf. 

— The  Pleasure  of  Good  Reading. 

— The  Reading  Courses. 


L.  D.  3-2S-I6 

Send  This  Coupon 
For   Your   Copy 

P.  F.  Collier 

&   Son 

416  West  13th  St. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: — You  may  send 
me  this  free  Harvard  Classics 
booklet. 


Name. 


Address 
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Farm  Land 

Bonds 

So  well  secured 

{Property  valued  ap- 
( proxijnately      th  re  e 
{times  bo7id  is  sue. ^ 

By  such  excel- 
lently situated 
land, 

{In  a  widely  known 
{wheat  producing  dis- 
{tricty  every  acre  be- 
{ing  within  six  miles 
{of  a  railroad,) 

And  for  such  a 
small  amount 
per  acre, 

{Only  about  one- 
{quarter  of  the  price 
{that  similar  land 
{has  brought  in  this 
{section^ 

that  the  Invest- 
ment is  safe  be- 
yond question 
and  suitable  for 
investors  re- 
quiring sound 
security  and  ex- 
cellent yield. 

Ash  for  Circular 
No.  609R 

Peabody, 
Houghtelin^&Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THRIFT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT-BANKER 

SEES  IT 

MR.  S.  W.  STRAUS,  the  Chicago  bank- 
er, who  is  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Thrift,  recently  delivered  before 
the  National  Education  Association  an  ad- 
dress on  thrift,  in  which  are  given  interesting 
facts  pertaining  to  the  thrift  -  movement 
in  this  country  which  has  been  getting  well 
under  way  since  the  war  in  Europe  began. 
While  the  country  is  prosperous,  this  pros- 
perity is  mainly  prosperity  as  a  nation. 
Individually  he  does  not  regard  the  Amer- 
icans as  a  prosperous  people,  because,  while 
they  have  earned  plenteously,  they  have 
spent  lavishly,  and  hence  have  remained 
poor.  He  declares  that  if  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry were  to  stop  turning  for  thirty  days, 
"the  vast  majority  of  om*  citizens  would  be 
paupers."  Out  of  every  one  thousand  of 
population  in  this  country,  statistics  show 
that  only  108  actually  save  money. 

This  is  a  low  percentage  compared  with 
Em-opean  countries.  In  Italy,  the  number 
in  a  thousand  who  save  is  288,  in  England 
202,  in  Germany  317,  in  France  346,  in 
Sweden  386,  in  Belgium  397,  in  Switzer- 
land 544,  these  figures  being  for  a  period 
previous  to  the  present  war.  In  this 
country  people  have  spent  as  they  earned 
and  have  spent  bountifully,  their  savings 
meanwhile  being  only  moderate.  When 
orators  talk  about  our  prosperity  they 
neglect  to  point  out  what  would  happen 
if  this  prosperity  should  cease.  We  are 
to-day  "the  most  thriftless  nation  among 
the  great  Powers."  To  have  real  pros- 
perity, we  must  get  back  to  those  habits  of 
thrift  which  prevailed  so  generally  two, 
three,  and  four  generations  ago.  At  present 
there  prevail  too  much  want  and  waste, 
too  much  riotous  Uving,  and  too  many  arti- 
ficial practises,  both  social  and  in  business. 
Mr.  Straus  presented  striking  facts  as  to 
conditions  in  New  York: 

"New  York  County  is  the  most  popu- 
lous county  in  America.  The  records  of 
the  Surrogate's  office  of  that  county  for  the 
five  years  which  began  January  1,  1901, 
and  ended  December  31,  1905,  revealed  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  27,011  adults  died 
each  year  of  that  period.  Of  these  23,051, 
or  85.3  per  cent.,  left  no  estate  at  all;  1,171, 
or  4.3  per  cent.,  left  estates  valued  at  $300 
to  $1,000;  and  1,428,  or  5.3  percent.,  left 
estates  of  more  than  $1,000  but  less  than 
$5,000. 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  1,250,- 
000  dependent  wage-earners  who  have 
failed  to  save  anything  for  their  own 
support,  now  costing  this  country  $220,- 
000,000  a  year.  There  are  3,000,127 
widows  in  America  over  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  and  over  32  per  cent,  of  them  lack 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  90  per  cent,  the 
comforts.  What  a  sad  commentary !  This 
country  is  supporting  about  1,000,000  de- 
linquents in  institutions;  yet  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States.  $150,()0(),000.000,  is 
nearly  double  England's  $85,0()0,()00,t)00; 
Germany's  $80,000,000,000,  and  three 
times  that  of  France.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  in  this  land  of  such  vast  wealth  there 
are  between  ten  and  fifteen  million  people 
who  are  in  absolute  poverty." 

Mr.  Straus  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
thrift-movement — not  alone  for  the  future 
of  the  nation,  but  as  something  that  is 
good  for  the  individual.     Thrift,  he  says, 


is  "the  very  foundation  of  individual 
efficiency,  and  individual  efficiency  is  the 
foundation  of  all  success."  Thrift  means 
submission  to  discipUne,  and  that  disciphne 
is  self-imposed.  It  means  denying  oneself 
a  present  pleasm-e  in  order  to  secure  a 
future  gain.  Thrift  is  an  index  of  char- 
acter and  a  builder  of  character.  As  to 
the  influence  of  the  war  on  our  future 
development,  he  says: 

"We  have  suddenly  become  an  export- 
ing nation,  beyond  our  wildest  dreams,  but 
there  will  be  a  readjustment.  It  is  in- 
evitable— but  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  pessi- 
mist. These  are  simply  economic  con- 
ditions that  we  must  face — and  the  more 
strongly  we  fortify  ourselves  against  them 
the  more  insignificant  will  be  their  effect. 
Looking  down  the  long  vista  of  years 
ahead  of  us  in  America,  we  are  bound  to 
have  many  prosperous  periods.  We  are 
so  rich,  so  strong,  so  young.  We  have 
so  many  advantages  over  the  older  na- 
tions— our  commercial  resistance  is  so 
tremendous  that  periods  of  depression 
must  be  of  comparatively  short  duration. 

"But  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  golden 
era  of  peace  lying  before  us,  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  wheels  of  industry 
shall  continue  to  turn — that  we  shall  be 
continuously  blest  with  bountiful  crops — 
that  our  population  shall  be  increasing  and 
increasing — that  our  cities  shaU  build  and 
grow  even  more  wonderful,  and  the  barren 
places  be  taken  up  for  occupation — my 
friends,  even  with  the  assumption  of  all 
these  things,  are  we  sure  to-night  that  our 
children,  and  our  children's  children,  will 
be  prepared  for  the  temptations  that  will 
come  with  these  unfoldings  of  time?  Weak- 
ness is  begot  of  the  pamperings  of  opulence. 
We  need  but  to  read  our  histories. 

"After  the  present  war  in  Europe  is 
over,  this  nation  will  be  the  subject  of 
attack,  commercially,  from  every  country 
now  at  arms.  The  empires  of  Europe 
will  lie  bleeding,  in  ruin.  Prosperous 
America  will  be  the  shining  target  of 
attack.  We  must  be.  prepared  for  this 
contest.  It  may  mean  a  prolonged  period 
of  financial  depression,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  be  approaching  the  gi'eatest 
era  of  prosperity  America  has  ever  known. 
Whether  fortune  has  in  store  for  us  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  the  necessity  for  in- 
dividual preparedness  is  alike  apparent. 
And  now  what  are  the  deductions?  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  whether 
we  have  prosperity  or  adversity,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  have  individual  preparedness, 
thi-ough  thrift." 

"THE  TEN-SHARE  TORRENT" 

Under  the  above  title,  a  wTiter  in  the 
New  York  Times  Annalist  has  shown  how 
an  enormous  volume  of  trading  in  frac- 
tional lots  of  corporation  .>*tocks.  during 
the  recent  bull  market,  overwhelmed  finan- 
cial houses  dealing  in  such  lots.  Among 
the  intei-estiug  things  set  forth  are  these: 

"There  have  been  plenty  of  markets  in 
other  periods  of  .speculative  expansion  that 
ran  in  excess  of  l,500,t)0()  sluiros  daily, 
but  none  to  tax  the  faciUties  of  the  odd- 
lot  houses  and  of  tlie  Exchange  in  handling 
odd-lot  transactions  as  did  the  recent 
markets.  Days  of  tremendous  pressure 
and  nights  refreshed  by  few  iiours  of  sloep 
pro\ed  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  system 
of  cotiducting  busint^ss  in  fractional  amounts 
of  stock  is  iiuuletiuate  in  times  Uke  the 
present. 

"The  need  of  a  more  complete  organiza- 
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tion  on  the  Exchange  was  amply  demon- 
strated. It  was  not  widely  known  in  the 
Street,  but  the  fact  was  that  the  odd-lot 
system  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a 
breakdown.  The  dealers  became  nearly 
demoraUzed,  and  in  their  disturbed  state 
sought  deliberately  a  method  for  reducing 
the  amount  of  business  coming  to  them. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  the  broker  for  a  big 
odd-lot  house  knew  at  any  time  of  the  day 
exactly  how  his  accounts  stood.  In  periods 
of  moderate  business  a  clerk  in  the  office, 
to  whom  he  makes  reports  of  sales  and  pur- 
chases, keeps  him  informed  about  the  state 
of  his  trades.  But  the  clerk  now  had  so 
much  detail  to  attend  to  that  he  himself 
did  not  know  the  position  of  the  broker. 
So  the  broker  was  constantly  working 
pretty  much  in  the  dark.  The  inflow  of 
business  became  so  great  that  many 
brokers  abandoned  all  effort  to  make 
reports  to  the  office  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  a  number  kept  a  bag  at  hand  into 
which  they  threw  their  order-slips  and  did 
not  send  them  around  to  the  office  until 
noon  or  even  later.  Under  this  sort  of 
congestion  one  odd-lot  house  was  known 
to  have  more  than  100  cots  distributed 
through  its  offices  on  which  the  clerks 
snatched  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  the  early 
morning. 

"The  average  daily  purchases  and  sales 
by  one  odd-lot  firm  in  one  week  amounted 
to  176,000  shares;  another's  turnover  was 
80,000  shares;  a  third  house  bought  and 
sold  150,000  shares,  a  fourth  74,000,  and  a 
fifth  40,000  shares,  making  a  total  for  five 
houses  of  520,000  shares  dealt  in  in  a 
single  day. 

"Two  prominent  odd-lot  firms  have  six 
partners  who  are  members  of  the  Exchange. 
They  were  not  able  to  handle  the  business 
thrust  upon  them  and  were  forced  to 
hand  many  orders  over  to  other  brokers 
to  be  filled.  Several  firms  employed  out- 
side Exchange  members  to  help  them  out, 
paying  a  salary  instead  of  the  customary 
brokerage  of  $2  per  hundred. 

"The  Stock  Exchange  has  made  much 
capital  out  of  the  increase  of  buying  of 
fractional  amounts  of  stock.  Through  the 
increase  in  this  business  the  Exchange 
sought  to  prove  its  value  as  the  medium 
for  investments  by  persons  of  small  means. 
Months  before  the  expansion  of  specula- 
tion began,  odd-lot  transactions  supplied  a 
substantial  part  of  the  income  of  numerous 
commission-houses  which  would  not  have 
welcomed  the  odd-lot  investor  or  trader 
a  few  years  ago. 

"One  week  supplied  evidence  of  too 
great  a  business  to  be  handled,  and  it  also 
showed  that  odd-lot  dealings  could  very 
easily  be  curbed.  Raising  the  margin 
between  odd-  and  full-lot  prices  had  exactly 
the  effect  that  the  dealers  hoped  for.  It 
went  even  further,  helped,  perhaps,  by  the 
mistaken  notion  held  in  some  quarters 
that  brokers  had  raised  their  commission 
from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  1  per 
cent.  Public  buying  fell  away  substan- 
tially, and  it  was  reported  that  considerable 
trading  in  fractional  lots  was  switched  from 
New  York  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia." 

OUR  BUSINESS  RIVALS  AFTER 
THE  WAR 

Henry  Clews,  the  New  York  banker, 
still  active  in  business,  who  has  survived 
from  what  seems  now  an  ancient  period — 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies — 
has  contributed  to  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street  an  article  on  America's  great  op- 
portunity in  trade,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
European  War.  Among  his  interesting 
points  he  makes  are  these: 

"According  to  the  'Statesmen's  Year 
Book,'  Great  Britain's  foreign  trade,  im- 
ports and  exports,  amounted  to  $8,020,- 
000,000  in  1913,  the  year  before  the  war. 
In   the   same   year   the   foreign    trade   of 
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"Lazy  Dollars" 

Dollars  are  curiously  like  men.  Put  tliem  to  -work,  and  tkey 
will  earn  an  income  to  support  you.  Keep  tLem  idle,  and 
tney  will  earn  notking. 

Xne  amount  or  work  tney  do  and  tke  amount  or  income 
tney  earn  depend  on  you.  If  you  let  your  dollars  live  lazy 
lives,  tney  •will  earn  you  tliree  or  four  per  cent.  But,  if 
you  cnoose.  you  can  make  tkem  earn  you  a  muck  tetter 
yield  without  overworking  tLem — tkat  is,  wittout  sacrific- 
ing safety  in  any  degree. 

And  it  surely  is  w^ortk  wKile  to  make  your  dollars  work  aa 
nard  for  you  as  you  w^orked  for  tLem,  and  earn 

BYzto  6% 

First  Mortgage  Serial  Real  Estate  Bonds  afford  you  a  per- 
fectly safe  investment,  that  will  keep  your  money  at  work 
earning  tne  best  rate  consistent  witk  safety.  Tke  soundness 
of  tnese  bonds  is  test  indicated  ty  tte  record  of  tnis  riouse» 
34  years  wittout  a  dollar  loss  to  any  client. 

Xne  tonds  are  secured  ty  the  test  class  of  ne-wly  improved, 
well  located  city  properties,  and  are  issued  m  convenient 
denominations— $1,000,  $500  and  $100. 

If  you  are  interested  in  safe  investments,  write  today  for  the 
Dtraus  Investors  Magazine,  and  for 

Booklet  No.  D-645 

S.W.Straus  &  Co. 


csTAftiisncD  leej- 


INCOnoOOATEO 


Straus   Building       i       i50  Broadwat 

CHICAGO  _L  NEW  YORK 

DETROIT-MINNEAPOLIS 
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Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  470  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

'W[)i[[  For  NEW  List  No.  574  And  Free  Booklet. 

[OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CQO'^':) 

— lOlttahoma      City,    U.S.A.      i  - 


GILT  EDGE  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Short  term  maturities 
Yielding  4  to  5%. 

Issued  in  $500  and  $1000  denominations. 
Circular  upon  request. 

HOME   BANK    &  TRUST   CO. 

Resources  over  $2,000,000 
Milwaukee  and  Ashland  Aves.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Defense 


Defense  used  in  any  sense  means  preparedness  against  loss.  The 
strongest  investment  defense  is  a  Municipal  Bond  which  is  sure  to  pay 
in  good  times  or  in  bad  ;  in  times  of  world  war  or  business  depression. 

Municipal  Bonds  also  defend  you  against  the  higher  income  tax 
agitation  —  such  will  only  enhance  the  value  of  your  securities, 
which  are  tax  free. 

If  you  believe  in  investment  defense,  send  for  Circular  L3. 
This  will  bring  you  our  instructive  illustrated  booklet.  The  Premier 
Investment,"  which  deals  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  all  classes 
of  Municipal  Bonds,  and  also  our  extensive  Municipal  Bond  List 
showing  issues  yielding  from  3.60%  to  5.50%. 

Write  today  as  Municipal  Bonds  are  selling  below 
their  real  value  and  are  steadily  advancing  in  price. 
Our  advice   is   free    and    correspondence   is   invited. 

William  R.(ompton  fompany 


N«w  York 

14  Wall  Street 

Chlcaso 

til  W.  Monroe  St. 
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Municipal 
Bonds 


St.  Louis 

40S  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 

108  Union  Trutt  Bids. 
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Figures  That  Show 
Investment  Merit 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
reports  that  from  June  1910  to  June 
1915,  the  holdings  of  Public  Utility 
Bonds  by  all  Banking  Institutions 
reporting  to  the  Comptroller  in- 
creased 38. 8%  against  an  increase 
of  only  22.9%  in  holdings  of  all 
other  classes  of  securities. 

These  figures  suggest  strongly 
the  Bankers'  estimate  of  the  two 
most  important  investment  elements 
— Safety  and  Yield. 

Upon  request  for  Circular  D36, 
we  will  send  to  investors  list  and 
particulars  of  Public  Utility  Bonds 
which  we  are  selling  to  these  bank- 
ing institutions. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

New  York       Philadelphia       Chicsigo       San  Francisco 
Boston  Detroit  St.  Louis     Baltimore 


To  Yield 
6.75  Per  Cent 


Standard  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  6%  Coupon  Gold 
Notes    afford  the    investor  an 

attractive,  conservative  investment 
in  a  large  public  utility  enterprise, 
serving  a  population  of"  1,800,000, 
whose  increasing  earnings  provide 
a  wide  margin  of  safety  over 
interest  requirements. 

Denominations:  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000 
Send  for  descriptive  circular  D-10 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Company 

Incorporated 

Engineers  Manaigers 

Gas  Building        206  So.  La  Salle  St.      Trinity  BIdg. 
Tacoma.  Wash.  CHICAGO  New  York  City 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  and  upwards 

and  enhancement  possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT  LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 


J  nveitmeiU  .Securities 


60  WALL  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

representing  conservative  Loans  on  going 

farms  are  a  safe  investment. 

The  farms  we  lend  on  will  earn  more  tban  three 
times  the  annual  interest  and  taxes  on  ■{\e  land, 
besides  making;  a  Rood  living  for  the  borrowers 
and  leavin;4  a  surplus  to  apply  on  the  debt. 

We  have  them  in  denominations  ranging  from 
$500.00  upwards. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  List  No.  50. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.  1S68 

WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Germany  aggregated  $5,145,000,000;  of 
the  United  States,  $4,035,000,000;  and 
of  France,  $3,050,000,000.  The  United 
States  thus  came  third  in  total  and  had 
a  Uttle  more  than  half  the  amount  of 
Great  Britain.  This  latter  divergence  was 
due  to  our  imports  being  relatively  small, 
om*  exports  making  a  particularly  satis- 
factory showing.  Great  Britain's  exports 
were  $3,175,000,000  in  1913;  Germany's 
$2,475,000,000;  the  United  States,  $2,- 
225,000,000;  and  France's,  $1,900,000,000. 
Had  we  been  larger  buyers  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts we  should  have  prest  Germany  closely 
for  second  place  in  the  world's  trade,  be- 
cause large  imports  invariably  facilitate 
large  exports,  and  a  restraint  upon  one 
side  of  foreign  commerce  inevitably  acts 
unfavorably  upon  the  other.  Such  were 
the  facts  before  the  war. 

"But  what  we  are  asking  at  the  moment 
is  what  is  to  be  expected  after  the  war, 
bearing  in  mind  that  any  answer  can 
only  be  based  upon  conditions  as  they 
appear  to-day.  Wliichever  side  wins,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  world  is  bound 
to  encounter  great  changes.  If  the  Allies 
win,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent 
Germany  regaining  the  possession  of 
second  place,  which  she  securely  held  be- 
fore the  war,  and  which  she,  unfortunately 
for  herself,  imperiled  by  permitting  that 
deplorable  cataclysm.  So  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned,  the  war  temporarily  sus- 
pended her  five  bUlions  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  forced  out  of  employment  over 
3,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 

"Germany  wUl,  of  course,  make  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  regain  this  loss;  in  fact, 
when  peace  comes,  the  world  must  face  the 
bitterest  economic  war  ever  experienced. 
German  science  and  German  organization, 
plus  German  aid,  will  undoubtedly  make 
heroic  efforts  to  dislodge  those  who  have 
eaptiu-ed  her  trade  diaring  the  war.  Her 
capacities  in  these  respects  must  not  be 
underrated,  even  tho  she  be  handicapped 
by  impaired  economic  and  financial  con- 
ditions, by  high  prices,  high  wages,  scarcity 
of  skilled  labor,  loss  of  export  trade,  high 
taxes,  foreign  prejudice,  etc.  Moreover, 
when  peace  comes  it  is  highly  {)robable 
that  a  series  of  hostile  tariffs  will  be  im- 
posed, calculated  to  restrain  German 
trade  and  stimulate  that  of  her  allied 
enemies.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
difficulties  against  which  Germany  will 
have  to  contend  after  the  war,  and  it  will 
be  some  years  before  such  obstacles  can 
be  effectually  overcome. 

"Meanwhile,  what  will  Great  Britain 
be  doing?  Already  she  is  maldng  active 
plans  for  permanent  retention  of  markets 
captured  from  Germany.  The  war  will 
shake  Great  Britain  out  of  the  easy,  self- 
confident  spirit  which  she  has  long  dis- 
played in  her  foreign  trade.  Already  she 
is  carefully  studying  German  methods,  and 
Germany  will  almost  certainly  be  tempo- 
rarily shut  out  from  one  of  her  best  markets 
^the  British  Empire — by  a  hostile  tariff. 
British  shipping  and  British  finance  may 
also  be  expected  to  discriminate  very 
positively  in  favor  of  their  own  nationality. 
Great  Britain  is  essentially  a  great  trading 
nation  as  well  as  a  gi'cat  manufacturing 
nation.  She  controls  nearly  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  population  and  territory, 
and  owns  nearly  one-half  the  world's 
ocean  tonnage.  Being  an  island  with 
singular  geographical  limitations,  she  is 
unable  to  raise  more  than  one-quarter  of 
her  necessary  food,  and  is  consequently 
obliged  to  buy  her  heavy  imports  with  the 
I)roduct  of  her  factories.  Add  to  these 
conditions  her  remarkable  colonizing  abili- 
ties and  her  genius  for  governing  depen- 
dent peoples,  and  we  have  a  few  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  marvelous  growth 
and  development  of  the  British  Empire 
which  Germany  endeavored  to  emulate 
and  break;  but  which,  by  a  strange  irony 
of  fate,  is  likely  to  be  more  firmly  wielded 
together  than  ever  before.  Furthermore, 
Groat  Britain  ia  being  less  hurt  in  every 
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Shall  I  SeU? 

In  times  like  these,  when 

the    market    is   uncertain, 

Babson  Service  will  keep 

you  reliably  informed  on 

investment  securities. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-4-13  of  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Latgeat  Statistical  Organization  of  Its  Character 
inU.  S. 


Suitable  Employment 

of  surplus  funds  (in  whatever  amount)  is  offered  by  the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  METHOD 

fof  purchasing  solid,  seasoned  stocks  and  bonds. 

By  this  method  your  money  is  always  accessible,  you 
receive  the  dividends  paid  during  time  of  purchase,  and 
you  steadily  and  systematically  increase  your  capital. 

Booklet  A'o.  3 J  fully  explains  the  plan. 

Harris,  WiNTHROP  &  C9 

Members  New  York  Utock  E-xchaiise 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


15  Wall  Street 
New  York 


<rFARM  MORTGAGES 
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You  cannot  go  wrong  in  your 
investments  if  you  purchase  our 
First  Farm  Mortgages.  Large 
and  small  amounts  furnished.  33 
years  without  the  loss  of  a  Dollar. 

Let  us  send  you  descriptive 
pamphlet  "A "  and  list  of  offer- 
ings. 

E.J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABMSHKI)  l.Vs;i 

^■inilalnnd  Sumlus  Ovc. Halt'  Million  Dollars 


We're  Righton  the  Ground 


Free  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Cbesis 

proloi't  fiir>.  wlxjIohs  and 
plumos  irom  moths,  ettv 
Finost  gift.  15  days*  free 
irUI.  Kn»*tory  pricci. 
Write  today  lor 50 'page  free  catalog. 

I'lKD.UdM   HI  I)  CKniU  niKST  00..  I>ei»l.  M.  States\UI(^.  \.  ('. 


foreign  exchange 
is  the  clue  .... 


to  the  internatioual  eituation 

Tlie  miprecetleiUed  increase  iu  our  foreign  trade — 
the  tinluniiliar  spectacle  ot  our  Ixh-ouiiuk  a  creihior 
nation— is  ciiiising  ItusiiicHS  iiumi  iiiul  .•»tiuii'i»ts  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  study  of  foreiuii  cxehang©. 
ir/iflf  /,s'  ui  How  itociit  operate?  How  i.t  it  apecffA 
bii  inlcntationai  traimac^ioii.'if  f  Those  questioii-s 
and  many  others  are  answeiiNl  in  "The  Kleuientd 
of  Forei.un  Exchani;o"  hy  Franklin  Kscher.  Tho 
intrieaeies  and  periilexltles  of  loi  eigii  oxchantte  are 
made  olejir  in  this  little  book,  which.  In  a  iHinjilar 
and  readable  styh'.  tolls  you  lust  wliat  you  NKED 
and  WANT  to'know  al>out  tins  important  subject. 
Sent  prepaid  ouywheroon  ivceipt  of  check  or  uiouey 
order  for  $1.1)0. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  banking  books, 

Rnnkera  I'ubliahliig  I'uiiipRuj 
351  Ui-uudway  New  York 
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way  by  the  war  than  any  of  the  other 
belligerents;  so  that  when  peace  comes 
she  will  naturally  be  the  quickest  of  all 
the  belligerents  to  rebound. 

"Now  as  to  the  United  States,  whose 
future  in  foreign  trade  could  not  be  fairly 
estimated  until  we  had  somewhat  mea- 
siu-ed  theabihties  of  our  chief  competitors. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  big  struggle  is  coming  for 
foreign  markets;  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  will  gain  largely  from 
the  war,  and  that  Germany  will  be  seri- 
ously handicapped  for  some  years  to 
come.  After  the  war,  reconstruction  will 
be  intensely  active  in  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts, and  many  orders  on  this  account 
will  come  to  the  United  States.  For  our 
steel-products  and  mechanical  appliances 
of  all  sorts  there  will  be  an  urgent  demand ; 
tho  there  is  serious  danger  that  the  in- 
flated prices  at  home  may  shut  us  out 
of  foreign  markets  and  enable  Germany 
more  quickly  to  recover  muah  lost  ground. 
Great  Britain  will  also  be  prepared  to 
satisfy  European  demands;  hence  the 
permanence  of  our  hold  on  some  of  these 
markets  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

"There  are  other  markets,  however, 
more  tempting  and  less  transient,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  South  America, 
China,  Japan,  and  even  India  and  the 
Far  East  offer  unhmited  opportunities  to 
American  manufacturers,  exporters,  finan- 
ciers, and  investors.  One  good  effect  of 
the  war  will  be  to  compel  us  to  take 
broader  views  of  the  world  and  to  prevent 
us  from  being  too  self -centered ;  for  this 
will  be  a  very  different  world  after  the  war, 
and  whether  we  hke  or  not,  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  all  the  great  nations. 

"This  country  is  [increasing  its  output 
of  manufactures  at  a  much  higher  ratio 
than  growth  of  population,  while  its  growth 
in  agricultm-e  barely  keeps  pace  with  home 
demands.  It  is  within  the  realms  of  cer- 
tainty that  exports  of  manufacturers  will 
increase  enormously  during  the  present 
generation,  while  our  exports  of  farm- 
products  may  practically  cease.  Surplus 
products  from  om:  mills  must  find  foreign 
buyers,  to  gain  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  selhng  at  prices, 
terms,  quaUty,  style,  etc.,  that  will  com- 
mand a  preference  for  American  products. 

"It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  expect  that 
these  foreign  markets  wiU  be  easily  won. 
In  all  probabihty  a  fierce  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  this  respect  will  foUow  after 
the  war,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many. Much  of  her  foreign  commerce 
will  be  temporarily  lost,  and  she  will  be 
seriously  handicapped  in  its  recovery 
by  financial,  commercial,  and  even  human 
exhaustion.  Nevertheless,  she  wiU  make 
a  supreme  struggle  for  recovery,  and  will 
undoubtedly  rally  more  vigorously  and 
effectively  than  her  enemies  are  disposed 
to  expect.  Great  Britain  has  also  suffered 
in  her  foreign  trade,  but  relatively  much 
less  than  any  of  the  belligerents,  because  of 
her  ability  to  keep  open  the  world's  high- 
ways for  herself  and  friends  while  closing 
them  to  her  enemies.  When  the  war  ends 
Great  Britain  will  undoubtedly  recover 
more  quickly  and  be  a  larger  gainer  by 
the  war  than  any  of  the  belligerents. 
"Our  chief  commercial  rival  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Great  Britain,  but  in  this 
there  should  be  stimulus  without  danger, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  freedom 
possesses  both  nations  in  their  intercourse, 
and  provided  always  that  both  nations 
preserve  the  wiUingness  to  reason  out  all 
differences  of  opinion  and  interest,  as  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  The  greatest 
difficulty  on  our  part  will  come  in  the 
unreadiness  of  American  manufacturers 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  foreign 
markets,  which  hitherto  they  have  been 
indisposed  often  to  cultivate  as  a  per- 
manency, preferring  the  profits  and  ease 
of  the  home  market." 


How  do\&u  Write  Names 

and  Addresses  in\bur  Office? 


This  little  machine  does 
such  work  10  times 
faster  than  it  can  be 
done  with  pen  or 
typewriter  and 
costs  only  $37,50. 
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Prints  600  to 
1000  Typewritten 
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As  easy  to 
operat ;  as  a 
hand  stamp 


STOP  DRUDGERY  AND  >VASTE  EFFORT 

Address  envelopes  and  circulars — head  up  statements  and 
ledger  sheets — imprint  pay  forms,  shipping  tags,  labels  and 
the  like — fill  in  form  letters,  with  the 


PRINTS  FROM  TYPE 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  OWN  OFFICE 

As  easy  to  install  as  pen  and  ink,  and  easier  to  operate. 
Let  one  of  our  salesmen  carry  a  Hand  Addressograph  right 
into  your  office  and  give  you  a  2-minute  demonstration — 
or  we  shall  gladly  send  you  one  on  10  day  trial. 

No  Cost  — No  Obligation 
Investigate — Write  Today 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY 

9 1 5  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 


8% 


and 
"Miller 
Service" 

8% 


WANTED!  $1,500 


Valuation  $9,070;  2  Years;  Net  Rate,  8% 

8o  acres  citrus  land;  13  acres  in  bearing,  valued, 
$4,380:  balance unusuallygood grapefruit, orange 
grove  land,  valued,  $4,690;  proceeds  loan  further 
improves  property.    Ask  for  complete  details. 

"Miller  Service"  includes:  Collection  interest; 
payment  taxes;  renewal  fire  insurance  policies; 
recommendation  by  conservative  National  bank; 
loans  net  lenders  8%.    Your  enquiry  invited. 

G.L.  Miller  &  Co., Inc.,  Miami  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. 


TheBEST  IIGHI 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
0::ed  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.     AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
^  92  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 
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SBeGLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins,  New  York 

on    Seneca    Lake. 

Wm.  E.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and    HOTEL  known  as 

THE   AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

Beautiful  location  In  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  cUmblne, 

ranging  In  altitude  from  750  to  1100  feet.     Five  minutes' walk  from  Watkins  Glen.     Midway 

between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  Macadam. 

Sporty  Golf  Course,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring,  Boating,  Music,  Dancing. 

are  directly  connected  with  the  hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appoint- 
ments for  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 


THE  BATHS 


lill 


THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  Bimilar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  NO.  1  AVERAGES  68  MACHE  UNITS 
PER  LITER  OF  WATER  AND  IS  DUE  TO  RADIUM  SALT  IN  SOLUTION 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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7  Days 

Free  Trial 

No  money  asked  of  you. 
Simply  write  and  we  will 
send  you  one  of  these  wonder 
fountain  pens — (the  famous  Merchants 
I  National)  to  use  for  7  liays.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  either  return  to  us  at  our 
expense  or  remit  $2.50  by  clieck,  postal 
or  money  order.  You  are  the  absolute 
judge.  The  Merchants  National  is  such 
an  extraordinary  fountain  pen  that  we 
take  thisway  of  bringing  it  to  your  at- 
tention. Guaranteed  for  7  years  — 
money  bark  any  time  in  7  months. 
Solid  14-karat  gold  pen;  genuine  in-idiuia 
point;  self -filler;  non-leakablc — your  own 
initials  on  the  bolder.  Send  your  order  now. 

Write  Today - 
SendNoMoney 

Merely  say:  "Send  me  a 

Merchants  National  Fountain 

Pen.  (State  whether  medium,  fine  or 
stub  point)  I'll  use  it  7  days  free. 
If  I  don't  like  it,  I'll  send  it  back.  If  I  find 
it  as  you  say,  I'll  send  you  the  price— $2.50." 
Write  us  today.  We  will  send  your  pen  at 
once  —  just  as  soon  as  we  bear  from  yoo. 


ferchants  National  Fountain  Pen 

D«pt.  2373-330  Railway  Enchang*  Building.  Chle»«i 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  col'imn.  (o  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consuiied  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"R.  L.  D.,  "  Terrace  Park,  Ohio. — "What  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  'on  the  bias'  as 
in  the  sentence  'I'm  on  the  bias"?  Is  it  good 
EnglishT' 

"I'm  on  the  bias"  is  a  slang-phrase  meaning 
"I'm  not  /eeling  in  good  condition."  It  is  not 
good  English. 

"T.  A.  R.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "Should  'come'  or 
'go'  be  used  in  the  following  sentence:  '  I  can  not 
come  (or  go)  to  see  you '  ?  The  sentence  is  supposed 
to  be  wi'itten  to  some  one  living  across  the  city." 

Both  are  correct,  when  written  to  some  one  at 
a  distance.  Speaking  of  this  person  to  a  third 
person  one  would  say  "I  can  not  go  to  see  him," 
as  one  is  then  considering  movement  away  from 
both  oneself  and  the  person  addressed,  but  in 
writing  to  some  one  one  is  considering  movement 
toward  him,  and  therefore  come  is  the  better  word 
to  employ. 

"J.  F.  L.,"  Coudersport,  Pa. — "I  find  a  growing 
tendency  among  the  people  to  address  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  as  'Reverend  Smith,' or  'Reverend 
Jones.'  If  the  given  name  is  omitted,  is  it  not 
correct  to  say  'Reverend  Mister  Smith'?  Please 
tell  me  the  source  of  the  quotation,  'The  Ught 
that  never  shone  on  land  or  sea.'" 

Persons  of  culture  use  the  form  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
when  the  first  name  of  the  person  addressed  is  not 


known.  "When  that  name  is  known,  the  form 
used  may  be  Rev.  John  Smith,  but  the  former  is 
preferred.  The  form  "Rev.  Smith"  is  vulgar. 
The  Lexicographer  does  not  know  the  source  of 
the  words  you  quote.  Wordsworth  wrote  "The 
light  that  never  was,  on  .sea  or  land"  in  his  poem, 
"Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peel  Castle  in  a 
Storm."     It  is  a  line  in  stanza  4. 

"M.  E.  A.,"  Nevada,  Oliio. — "  U)  Is  it  proper 
to  use  this  expre,ssion,  'I  had  a  nice  time'?  (2) 
What  pronoun  is  used  in  comiection  with  these 
diseases:  mumps,  measles,  etc.?  (3)  Is  it  proper 
to  say  ' these  oats ' ;  'I  measured  them  up ' ? " 

(1)  Nice,  in  the  sense  of  "a  nice  time,"  is  in 
wide  colloquial  xise,  but  is  not  sanctioned  by  good 
usage.  (2)  The  words  mumps  and  measles  are 
pliu'al  forms  often  used  as  singulars.  Both  it 
and  them  may  be  used  in  talking  of  the  diseases, 
depending  upon  whether  one  considers  the  disease 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  manifests 
itself.  (3)  "Oat"  is  used  usually  in  the  plural  and 
collectively.  Therefore,  the  expressions,  "these 
oats,"  and  "I  measured  them  up,"  are  correct, 
but  "all"  is  preferable  to  "up,"  which  is 
colloquial. 

"R.  L.  K.,"  Chicago,  lU. — "  Is  the  verb  m  the 
following  sentence  used'  correctly?  'They  hare 
proved  themselves  safe  by  years  of  tests.'  If  it  is 
correctly  used  in  this  case,  can  you  explain  why? 
Should  it  not  be  'have  proven'?  " 

Yes,  the  verb  is  correct,  because  the  evident  in- 
tention is  to  express  time  passed.  If  proven  were 
used,  such  use  would  be  open  to  challenge,  because 
proven  is  an  archaism  surviving  in  legal  use.  The 
true  preterit  and  past  participle  of  "prove"  is 
proved.  "Proven"  Is  a  Scotticism  common  in  the 
Scottish  verdict,  "not  proven." 


Classified    Columns 


REAL   ESTATE 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  States  from  the  green  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  orange  groves  and  mid-winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  I-'lorida.  Choice  locations  for  fruit,  truck, 
general  farming,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets.  Combination  of  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
days  affords  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask;  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial .Agent.  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  golf  links;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


SUMMER  HOME  SHESoncape™"! 

Lake  Frontage  and  Farm  Properties.  3  to  200 
acres.  Selected  choice  locations  can  now 
be  bought  at  low  prices.  HOMESTEAD 
TRU.ST,  277  Broadway,  New  York. 


FLORIDA    LANDS 


THE  EAST  FLORIDA  ANNUAL.— The 
finest  book  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  Flor- 
ida. An  ornament  to  any  library  table.  Now 
ready  for  distribution;  112  pages  of  descrip- 
tive illustrated  matter  concerning  the  beau- 
tiful  East  Coast  of  Florida.  Thirty  cents 
postpaid  to  all  parts  of  the  L^nited  States  and 
Canada.  Send  stamps  today  to  the  East 
Florida  Annual  Company,  Box  725-L,  Saint 
Augustine,  Florida. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


COULD  YOU  SELL— Gasoline  at  2}^c  a 
gallon?  If  so,  sell  Carbonvoid  to  automo- 
bilists  for  $1.00;  300%  profit.  JlOO  tube 
equivalent  of  40  gallons  of  gasolint.  Re- 
moves cnrbon.  ."^amplc  BOc.  Gasoline  going 
up.    Carbonvoid  Works,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


W I LL  ADVANCE  expenses  and  pay  straight 
weekly  salary  of  JI8.00  to  man  or  woman  with 
fair  education  and  good  reference?.  No  can- 
vassing. Staple  line.  Old  established  firm.  (!. 
M.  Nichols,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bklg. 


Five  years  established  Pecan  Nursery,  bear- 
ing groves,  fruits  and  farming  proposition--^ 
Soiithca-St  Georgia.  Business  increased  so 
owner  can't  properly  finance.  Interest  free 
to  silent  or  active  partner.  .Address, 
"Pliiladelphian,"  Blackshrar,  Georgia. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

We  Want  High   Class  Men 
To  Establish  Themselves 
Permanently    in    Their 
Own  Business 

by  joining  the  ^selling  force  of  a  house, 
established  i3  years,  which  will  enable 
them  to  earn  $3,000  to  $6,000  per  year. 
We  have  a  few  openings  with  exclusive 
permanent  territory  contracts  for  men 
over  25,  well  editcated,  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility,who  can  furnish  Ai  references, 
to  sell  our  Visual  Instruction  Material, 
indorsed  by  highest  school  authorities 
and  in  demand  by  all  schools  and  libraries. 
Must  make  satisfactory  cash  deposit  as 
evidence  of  good  faith.  Address,  with 
full  particulars. 

Underwood  &  Underwood 
41 7  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

TURN  YOUR  IDEAS  INTO  MONEY. 
Our  free  book  "From  Brains  to  Consumer' 
containing  tables  and  valuable  information 
tells  how.  Lar«e,  old  established  firm,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Ohio  for  15  years, 
is  looking  for  meritorious  inventions  to  man- 
ufacture. Largest,  most  complete  plant  in 
theJi.S.  Send  your  idea.  Think  of  some- 
thing new  or  something  that  can  be  made 
better.  It  may  be  worth  thousands.  We  will 
develop  it  for  you.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  the  book.  C.  R.  SPICER,  Mgr., 
Sta.  .\,  Box  1.51,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents»procured  thrqugh  me. 
Three  bBoks  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
I'ooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLKMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
6,;4  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  MANUFACTURERS  BUY 
are  the  kind  we  get  for  Inventors.  For  proof 
and  reliable  free  book,  write  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY,  713  Barrister  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  everyday  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  //leir  benefit. 


Travel  and  Resort  Dlrectoru 

ALASKA 

Five  Escorted  Tours,  June  and  July; 
one  including  ".MIDNIGHT  SUN." 
Fifteen  wonderful  tours  covering  Great 
National    Parks,   Canadian    Rockies, 
Pacific  Coast  and  Grand  Canyon. 

Low  inclusive  rates.        Booklet  "D"  ready 
GILLESPIE,   KINPORTS  &  BEARD 

309  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York      1115  Wabut  SL,  PhiJa. 

RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 

Send   for   new  booklet 

of  luxurious  tours  to 

CAIIFORNIA  and  ALASKA 

Including 

Grand  Canyon,  Apache  Trail. 

Yosemite,  Midnight  Sun  in  America, 

Y'ellowstone  and   Canadian   Rockies. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOIVIB  CO. 

Prpt   5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

Nc'wV..ik       Pliila.       Chicago        Sail  Fiaucisco 

JAPAN 

Small   party   .lails  June    27,  costing    $490. 
Booklet  upon  request.  The  Davlsson  Tours, 
250  Wayne  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

JAPAN  and  CHINA 

SUMMER  TOUR  SAILS  JUNE  29 

F.M.L  TOUR  SAILS  SEPT.  7 

Send  for  full  itineraries 

H.  W.  Dannins  &  Co..  14-B  Rraron  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Little  Journeys  into  Canada 

"(Ji'^at  .l.'Unieys  thru  ('an.-\(la  an.i   Ala.sUa."*   write 
Canadian  &  Alaskan   Bureau  of  Travel 

The  BiltiiKire  Hotel,  opp.  Grand  Ceotial  Stti..  N.Y.C. 

ALASKA 

OwT  tour,   leaving  early  in  July,   visits  Cana- 
dian  Rockies;     Alaska,    including    Lake   Atlin. 
White  Horse.   Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Seattle. 
Portland,  Yellowstone  Park.  etc. 

This   is  only   one    of    our    wonderful    t,>\irs. 
Write  for  Ixioklet,  mailed  f  re«  upon  request 
THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 

84  Journal  Bide.  Boston.  Mass. 

ALASKA,  JAPAN,  and 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Get  our  Programs  before  >ou  definitely  plan 
your  tour.     Small  parties  of  character  at  rea- 
sonablecost.  F.  C.  Clark, Times  Bldg.,NewYork 

Classified    Colun\ns 

AUTOMOBILE    ACCESSORIES 

FINANCIAL  MORTGAGES 

AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS:    You  are 
kicking  about  the  price  of  gasoline;  buy  Car- 
bonvoid; equ.ils  gasoline  at  2>5ca  gallon, 
eliminates  carbon,  increases  power,  longer 
life  to  your  motor.       ?1.00  tube  equals  40 
gallons    gasoline.      Carbonvoid    Chemical 
Works,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

1    WANT   TO    REACH    PRIVATE    IN- 
DIVIDUALS, who  have  funds  to  place  ou 
select    First    Mortgage     Loans,    on     Dairy 
Farms,  and   improved,  income-bearing  City 
Property,  at  6%   net.      Higher   rates   mean 
larger  risks.     A  choice  loan  at  6%  means  a 
conservative  loan.      Let  me  submit  applica- 
tions.   None  but  the  safest  accepted.    Title 
Insurance   required.       F.leven  years'  experi- 

PERSONAL 

ence  in  this,  locality.     I  have  clients  to  refer 
to.      Mortgages    exempt    from   taxation    in 
this    State.      J.     HARWOOU     MORRIS, 

CASH — For  any  di.scarded  jewelr>-;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  tor  any  discarded  false 
teeth.     Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,   platinum    or   silver   jewelry,   new   or 
briiken,  any  faUe  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.     Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  P%. 

SEATTLE. 

COINS  — CURRENCY 

ATTF:NTI0N.  —  Bookstores,   C^iffarstoifs. 
Newsdealers,    (".old  and  silver   corns,  bank 
billsandwarcurrenciesofold  Mexico.f  ICKHIOO 
Villa  Currency.  «.00;.<U)0.00  Orrania, M 00. 
Popular  and  attractive  for  collections  and  as 
souvenirs.     Prices  coins  and  other  currencies 
upon  request.  Old  Mexico  Export  Co.,  Mill* 
Building.  F.I  Paso,  Texas. 
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Ihe  National  Cement 


,  r-TziX- 


Twelve  mills  located 
throughout  the  country  give 
prompt  delivery  and  national 
distribution. 

Many  offices  conveniently 
situated  to  serve  practically 
the  entire  country. 

Capacity  over  12,000,000  barrels. 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


OFFICES 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mason  City,  la. 
Spokane,  Wn. 


Member  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
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Dig-in  and  Suction 

The  'Chain'  Tread  Tire  has  the  two  necessary 
features  to  prevent  skidding  and  slipping,  partic- 
ularly on  w^et  pa vements — the  dig-in  and  the 
suction. 

The  height  of  the  chain  above  the  surface  of 
the  tire  gives  the  dig-in  quality. 

The  cup-like  shape  of  the  links  gives  the  nec- 
essary suction  to  hold  to  the  road. 

'Chain'  Treads  are  the  most  efficient  moderate- 
priced  anti-skids  in  the  world. 

United  States  Hire  Company 

'Chain'       'Nobby'       'Usco'       'Royal  Cord'       'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED   TIRES" 
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FOUR  NEW  WAR- MAPS  will  be  included  in  next  week's  issue — three  showing  the  exact  location  of  the  Eastern,  Western,  and 
Italian  battle-lines,  and  a  double-page  map  showing  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  the  Russian  arid  British  invading  forces  are  operating.  The 
"spring  offensives"  can  be  followed  closely  on  these  maps,  which  are  printed  in  two  colors  on  special  paper  for  permanent  preservation  as 
invaluable  historical  records  of  the  war.  Orders  should  be  placed  now  to  avoid  disappointment.  The  maps  have  been  in  preparation  for  six 
iveeks,  at  a  cost  of  i4,000,  but  will  be  included  in  our  next  issue  without  extra  charge.     Presentation-orders  filled  by  mail. 


TOPICS-OF-THE-  DAY 


C.>p>i  lyl.Lcd  'jy  the   Internati-'iial  Film  Service. 


OUR   UNPREPAREDNESS   REVEALED    BY   VILLA 


VILLA'S  COLUMBUS  RAID  and  its  wake  of  events 
afford  a  startling  revelation  of  this  nation's  unpre- 
paredness  to  cope  with  a  real  mihtary  emergency, 
agree  editorial  observers  in  aU  sections  of  the  country.  The 
unavoidable  delay  of  a  week  before  a  few  thousand  troops  were 
equipped  and  prepared  for  their  punitive  expedition  across  the 
border  moves  the  Minneapolis  Journal  to  remark  that  "the 
value  of  military  preparedness  has  seldom  been  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  Army's  failure  to  take  the  trail  of  Villa  while 
it  was  hot";  and  a  Missouri  paper  comments  on  the  "humilia- 
tion" experienced  by  Americans  when  they  see  their  Government 
"literaUy  fine-tooth-combing  the  nation,  picking  up  a  squad 
here,  a  troop  there,  and  a  squadron  elsewhere,  to  muster  suf- 
ficient men,  not  to  fight  an  arganized  force,  but  merely  to  pursue 
a  bandit  and  his  followers."  "Down  on  the  Mexican  border 
has  been  staged  a  demonstration  of  what  national  unpreparcd- 
ness  means,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  remarks  that  the  United  States  is  fortunate  in  finding 
out  now  rather  than  in  a  greater  emergency  that  its  military 
estabUshment  "is  not  prepared  even  for  a  fourth-class  skirmish." 
"Suppose  a  first-class  Power,  instead  of  a  Mexican  bandit,  had 
struck  at  the  United  States!"  exclaims  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
What  have  the  advocates  of  unpreparedness  to  say  in  the  light 
of   this  object-lesson?  asks  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 


which  argues  that  "the  danger  of  war  would  not  now  exist,  the 
raid  on  Columbus  would  not  have  taken  place,  an  American  ex- 
pedition would  not  now  be  taking  the  field  against  Villa,  if  we 
had  had  all  this  time  enough  of  an  army  to  guard  adequately  the 
part  of  our  frontier  that'  borders  on  Mexico." 

Here  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  impreparedness  which 
stir  up  the  newspaper-critics  and  cause  pained  surprize  in 
Congress.  First,  on  the  night  of  Villa's  raid  two  of  the  four 
machine  guns  turned  against  the  marauders  by  the  Thirteenth 
Cavahy  jammed  and  were  put  out  of  commission  after  a  few 
shots.  This  was  due,  according  to  the  War  Department,  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  which  made  it  "almost  impossible"  to 
load  these  guns  properly.  "In  loading,"  we  are  told,  "the 
feed-strip  has  to  be  inserted  in  a  narrow  slot  or  guide,"  and 
"if  the  strip  is  not  inserted  properly  in  this  guide  the  gun  will 
fire  about  five  shots  and  wiU  then  jam."  What  this  explanation 
seems  to  indicate,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  is  that  the  type  of 
machine  gun  in  use  in  the  Army  "will  answer  the  demands  made 
on  it  between  sun-up  and  sun-down,  but  that  it  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  after  twilight."  Other  grave  defects  are  alleged 
against  this  weapon  by  J.  Grant  Cramer  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

"It  stands  so  low  that  it  is  practically  useless  in  brush  and  de- 
pressions of  the  soil;  in  short,  almost  anywhere  except  where 
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there  is  a  long  open  stretch  in  front  of  the  gun.  A  man  has  to 
lie  prone  to  aim  it.  The  tripod  is  so  light  that  the  gun  jumps  or 
hops  about  when  fired  rapidly.  The  mechanism  often  jams — 
a  very  serious  defect.  The  gun  is  loaded  with  clips  containing 
thirty  cartridges.  The  clips  sometimes  give  trouble,  and,  in 
any  case,  when  the  clip  is  empty,  another  one  must  be  put  in, 
and  this  tends  to  destroy  the  aim.      ISIoreover,  as  thirty  ear- 


Cupyriglited  bj  the  luteruational  Film  Service. 

"IT  NEVER  CAN  HAPPEN  AGAIN." 

This  amicable  photograph  of  Pancho  Villa  and  General  Pershing 
was  taken  in  the  fall  of  1914,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Constitution- 
aUsts  over  Huerta  and  before  the  spUt  between  ViUa  and  Carranza. 


tridges  can  be  fired  in  five  seconds  or  less,  much  valuable  time 
is  consumed  in  loading  and  reaiming  the  gun.  The  cartridges 
should  be  on  a  belt." 

Then  after  the  pursuit  of  Villa  was  ordered,  a  week  was  con- 
sumed in  equipping  and  getting  ready  for  the  march  a  force 
of  less  than  8,000  men.  One  of  the  things  that  caused  this 
delay  was  the  necessity  of  purchasing  fifty-four  motor-trucks. 
Another  was  the  problem  of  assembling  the  men,  horses,  and 
supplies,  and  of  replacing  the  men  drawn  from  the  border  gar- 
risons so  as  not  to  leave  the  border  undefended.  As  Chairman 
Chamberlain  of  the  Military  Committee  informed  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  "we  have  not  enough  soldiers,  in  fact,  to 
handle  the  Mexican  situation;  we  have  only  30,000  men  in  the 
continental  United  States,  and  only  half  of  them  are  available 
for  Mexican  service."  And  if  the  Mexican  factions  should  unite 
against  us,  he  went  on  to  say,  our  few  thousands  would  be  con- 
fronted by  an  army  of  50,000  seasoned  veterans.  Here  Senator 
Smoot  contributed  the  information  that  "Mexico  to-day  has 
more  field-guns  than  the  United  States,"  and  Senator  Borah 
declared  that  adequate  preparedness  for  the  Mexican  crisis 
would  have  meant  the  ability  to  send  50,000  men  into  Mexico 
and  still  have  100,000.  to  guard  the  border.  A  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  says  that  while  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  28  aeroplanes,  only  8  are  available  for  use 
along  the  border  and  in  Mexico.  These  machines  are  to  be  used 
"  as  far  as  possible "  in  the  pursuit  of  Villa.     "The  cold  fact  is  that 


the  American  Army  to-day  is  the  most  pathetic  thing  any  na- 
tion ever  knew  or  contemplated,  and  other  nations  know  it  very 
Avell,  I  assure  you,"  said  Colonel  Edwin  F.  Glenn,  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Army,  in  a  recent  speech  in  New 
York.  The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  other  army  officers  who 
say  that  "  there  is  no  exaggeration  or  sensationalism  in  Colonel 
Glenn's  statement."  One  "high  miUtary  authority"  said  to 
the  Tribune  representative: 

"Persons  do  not  realize  the  length  of  the  Hne  we  would  be  called 
upon  to  defend  to  prevent  raiding-parties  from  attacking  the 
border-towns  and  treating  them  far  more  terribly  than  Columbus 
was  treated.  The  length  of  the  Texas  frontier  is  more  than 
the  distance  from  here  to  Chicago.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Cahfornia  are  as  much  again. 

"We  talk  of  invading  Mexico.  With  every  regular  in  the 
United  States  concentrated  on  the  border  we  could  not  defend 
it  properly  against  attack,  let  alone  inaugtirate  a  pursuing  or 
punitive  expedition. 

"Here  is  the  United  States,  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world,  unable  to  defend  its  territory  against  the  aggression  of  one 
of  the  weakest  nations.  The  Army  is  utterly  inadequate  for 
this  task.  No  wonder  Colonel  Glenn  spoke  of  it  as  a  pathetic 
spectacle." 

Only  two  months  ago,  the  Boston  Transcript  reminds  us, 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood  testified  as  follows  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 

"For  three  years  we  have  been  threatened  with  more  or  less 
serious  difficulty  on  the  border.  Our  infantry  regiments  there 
are  now  at  about  46  per  cent,  of  their  war-strength,  and  if  v/e 
had  to  send  them  to  any  foreign  country  we  would  send  them 
with  much  less  than  half  their  full  war-strength,  with  a  cor- 
responding liability  to  disaster.  We  have  only  a  handful  of 
regiments,  and  our  infantry  on  the  border  is  only  at  about 
46  or  47  per  cent,  of  its  war-strength.  One  of  our  regiments  at 
Panama  is  600  men  short. 

"The  cavalry  is  maintained  at  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  full 
war-strength,  and  the  field-artillery,  altho  we  have  only  a  few 
regiments,  is  maintained  at  about  77  per  cent,  of  its  full  war- 
strength.  It  is  a  dangerous  condition,  and  spells  disaster.  And 
it  is  a  condition  that  exists  altho  the  Army  is  well  below  the 
statutory  Umit  in  strength." 

Moreover,  declares  The  Transcript  editorially,  the  expedition 


Plu'tograph  i)v  tlir  Poianiuuut  I'ii-tme  t'orpuriitioii. 
Copyriglited  by  tlie  American  Press  Associatiuu. 

THE  GUNS  THAT  FAILED  AT  COLUMBUS. 

Complaints  against  this  type  of  macliine  gun  were  made  by 
Army  officers  at  Vera  Cniz  two  yeai-s  ago.  Some  of  its  defects  are 
enumerated  in  the  accompanying  article. 


we  sent  into  Mexico  "was  in  every  essential  militarj'  respect 
out  of  date,"  if  wo  take  into  consideration  the  lessons  learned 
from  eighteen  months  of  war  in  Europe: 

"It  is  operating  with  the  arms  and  apparatus  of  the  period 
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fl  fell  yoU'?  "f he/  want 
{■fo  rob  yoo  of  youry 


''  we  MUST  take;  charge  of 

MEXICO,  AND  NOw"3  THE  TIME^ 


^    I 


RECRUITING  FOR  VILLA. 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


before  the  European  War.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  like  what  we 
^hould  have  done  if  we  had  attempted  to  fight  the  Civil  War 
with  flintlock  muskets.  Nothing  in  our  Army  is  up  to  date 
except  the  soldiers  themselves.  The  condition  in  which  they 
have  been  left,  as  a  fighting  organization,  is  a  scandal  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  American  nation." 

For  this  state  of  affairs,  says  the  New  York  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  Congress  is  to  blame: 

"Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  Army  was  obliged  to  advertise 
for  fifty-four  mo  tor- trucks  before  it  could  venture  across  the 
frontier?  The  Army  has  asked  for  modern  motor-driven  supply- 
trains  before  this  without  avail.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
regiments  in  the  expedition  are  not  up 
to  war-strength  and  that  the  only  way 
to  fill  them  up  is  by  drafting  raw  re- 
cruits? Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  in- 
vading columns  were  halted  for  lack  of 
equipment? 

"Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  scattered 
squadrons  and  battalions  of  regimental 
units  required  days  to  assemble?  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  there  is  not  available  an 
adequate  supply  of  remounts  to  fill  the 
gaps  which  active  service  will  create? 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  Mexican  Army 
has  a  more  numerous  artillery  than  om"s? 
In  fine,  whose  fault  is  it  that  Villa  ever 
dared  to  raid  across  the  boundary? 

"The  plain  truth  is  that  if  the  Army 
had  been  prepared,  as  it  has  begged  and 
urged  Congress  to  make  it  prepared, 
there  would  be  no  Mexican  problem  on 
our  hands,  because  Villa  would  not  have 
dared  to  raid  Columbus." 

That  Congress  itself  was  not  blind  to 
this  aspect  of  the  Mexican  crisis  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  almost 
immediately  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  recruiting  the 
Army  to  its  full  war-strength  under  the 
present  law,  while  the  House  lost  little 

time  in  passing,  by  a  significant  vote  of  402  to  2,  the  Hay  Bill, 
which  provides  for  an  army  of  140,000  men.  In  the  Senate, 
Washington  correspondents  predict,  this  figure  will  be  raised 
still  higher. 

But,  as  the  St.  Louis  Star  remarks,  it  would  be  "palpably  im- 
possible" to  use  untrained  troops  in  a  military  emergency. 
Hence  the  chief  lesson  that  Mexico  is  driving  home  to  us,  says 
this  St.  Louis  paper,  is  "the  imperative  need  of  a  regular  army 
reserve."  Several  papers,  among  them  the  Chicago  Herald, 
Baltimore  American,  and  Buffalo  News,  seek  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  situation  Villa  has  forced  upon  us  is  at  least 


action  on  the  preparedness  -  program.  Another  reason  for 
thankfulness,  many  editors  remark,  is  that  this  object-lesson  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us  by  ViUa  instead  of  by  a  more  formidable 
foe.  "When  it  has  been  a  question  of  possible  war  with  Japan, 
or  at  times  of  probable  war  with  Germany,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Press,  "we  have  been  regaled  with  such  blithering  idiocy 
as  that  if  a  thunderbolt  like  that  should  crash  over  our  heads 
we  could  call  for  a  million  men  and  they  would  spring  into  the 
field  between  sunrise  and  sunset."  War  with  Japan  at  this 
time,  as  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  points  out,  would  find 
us  with  our  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Panama  Canal  closed. 

"And  war  with  Japan,"  declares  this 
militant  journal,  "is  not  only  possible 
and  probable,  but  it  is  inevitable." 

And  in  secure  and  peace-loving  Kan- 
sas the  Wichita  Eagle  challenges  the 
theory  that  preparedness  leads  to  war, 
and  declares  its  faith  in  America's  abili- 
ty to  prepare  for  military  emergencies 
without  becoming  militaristic: 

"We  are  warned  against  prepared- 
ness because  preparedness  leads  tojwar. 
But  we've  always  been  unprepared,  and 
yet  we've  had  our  full  share  of  war. 
We  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1775,  tho  we  were  utterly  unprepared. 
Jefferson  had  made  a  fetish  of  unpre- 
paredness,  yfet  that  did  not  prevent  us 
from  going  to  war  with  England  again 
in  1812.  We  invaded  Mexico  in  1847, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  un- 
prepared. Unprepared  we  went  to  war 
in  1861  to  preserve  the  union  and  to  de- 
stroy slavery.  A  nation  had  never  been 
more  utterly  .unprepared  than  we  when 
we  went  to  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  and 
our  unpreparedness  cost  us  far  more 
lives  than  the  Spaniards  took. 

"And  these  are  only  our  larger  wars. 
With  such  pacifists  as  Wilson  for  President  and  Bryan  for 
Secretary  of  State,  we  fought  a  little  war  at  Vera  Cruz,  we  in- 
tervened in  Santo  Domingo  and  Nicaragua.  Since  Bryan  left 
the  State  Department,  we  have  had  war  with  Haiti,  and  are 
now  at  war  with  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Mexican  people. 

"Nobody  can  estimate  the  number  of  men  slain  in  these  wars 
because  of  the  inexperience  of  officers  and  men  and  because  of  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  make  war.  In  spite  of  oiu-  many 
wars  we  have  not  become  a  military  nation.  We  have  such 
faith  in  the  American  people  as  to  believe  they  can  be  trained  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  case  of  war  without  becoming  warlike 
— provided,  of  course,  that  our  military  organization  is  kept 
absolutely  democratic." 


"STEADY,   NOW!" 
— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


serving  one  excellent  purpose  in  stimulating  Congress  to  prompter  This  "wail  of  unpreparedness,"  however,   does   not  greatly 
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IT  S  SOME  JOB  TO  GO  INTO  A  DARK  CELLAR  FOR  A  MAN. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


WAS  HE  READY  ? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


DISTURBING    EFFECT   OF   VILLA'S   VISIT   ON    A   QUIET   OLD    GENTLEMAN. 


impress  the  Chicago  Public.     In  this  weekly,  which  describes 
itself  as  "a  journal  of  fundamental  democracy,"  we  read: 

"The  charge  is  made  that  we  have  never  been  ready  for  any 
war.  But  does  this  really  signify  much?  Of  all  the  countries 
at  war  in  Europe,  only  one  was  thoroughly  prepared.  That 
country  had  spent  its  best  thought  and  energy  for  a  half  century 
in  preparation  for  war.  Not  only  was  every  known  contingency 
provided  for,  but  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  hostilities  was 
chosen.  Yet  that  country  has  not  won  the  war.  Do  these 
preparatiom'sts  know  what  they  are  talking  about;  or  are  they 
being  victimized  by  the  dealers  in  war-supplies?" 


FOR  A   GOVERNMENT  ARMOR-PLANT 

A  SERIOUS  HANDICAP  to  the  Government  in  its  program 
for  naval  increase  may  be  the  result  of  Senator  Tillman's 
^  bin  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  an  $11,000,000 
Government  armor-plate  plant,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.).  It  argues  that  "at  a  moment  when  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  all  industries 
which  have  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  it  is 
suicidal  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  milhons  already 
invested  in  plants  for  the  making  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  that  go  to  the  creation  of  naval  preparedness."  The 
Senate  passed  the  biU  by  a  vote  of  58  to  23,  and  an  unusual 
feature  of  the  vote,  according  to  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  is  that  it  shows  the  Demo- 
crats solidly  supporting  the  measure,  helped  by  nine  progressive 
Republicans.  The  Public  Ledger  fears  that  if  the  House  is 
"stampeded  into  action"  favorable  to  the  biU  and  the  Govern- 
ment embarks  on  the  manufaetiu-e  of  armor-plate,  then  "one 
of  the  first  effects  will  be  the  abandonment  of  one  or  perhaps 
all  of  the  existing  plants,  none  of  which  could  hope  to  compete 
with  a  Government  plant  conducted  wdthout  regard  to  costs  and 
under  no  penalties  for  failure  or  delay."  Moreover,  this  journal 
and  others  that  oppose  the  bill  claim  that  the  offer  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  to  make  armor  for  the  United  States  at  a 
lower  price  than  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  for  more 
than  ten  years  "practically  takes  away  the  principal  purpose 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Government  plant  have  had  in 
view."  But  there  are  "other  and  more  formidable  objections," 
in  the  opinion  of  The  Public  Ledger,  which  observes: 


"The  existing  armor-plants  are  among  the  nation's  most 
valuable  assets,  and  if  they  are  driven  out  of  existence  by  a 
Government  plant,  the  increase  of  the  Navy  will  be  perhaps 
fatally  delayed.  It  will  take  years  to  get  a  Government  armor- 
mill  into  working  order,  in  any  event,  and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  country  w^ould  be  the  gainer  even  should  the  product 
be  an  acceptable  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  armor 
would  be  far  more  costly,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  laws  which 
limit  working-hours  in  Government  shops,  but  in  the  habitually 
slower  rate  of  progress  in  Government  operations  as  compared 
with  those  directed  by  private  enterprise." 

In  direct  contradiction  is  the  opinion  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  (Prog.),  which  reminds  us  that  the  Government  has  been 
making  army-rifles  in  its  own  arsenal  since  Civil-War  times, 
that  it  has  made  naval  and  coast-defense  guns,  has  built  battle- 
ships and  other  war-craft,  and  "nobody  has  ever  complained 
that  it  was  stifling  private  industry."  Then  this  journal 
remarks : 

"It  happens  that  in  all  probability  the  American  Navy  will 
be  doubled  or  trebled  in  strength  within  the  next  decade.  Con- 
gress is  deferring  action  and  delaying  the  work  of  increase;  but 
just  the  same,  whatever  program  may  be  finally  adopted  it  wU 
provide  for  new  ships  sufficient  in  number  to  consume  more  than 
the  total  output  of  the  privately  owned  plate-foundries.  The  work 
of  construction  would  be  seriously  delayed  if  the  Navy  depended 
upon  them  alone. 

"These  conditions  fully  justify  liberal  appropriations  for  our 
Federal  armor-plate  factories.  There  will  be  enough  work  to 
keep  all  of  them  busy,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  private 
concerns  will  have  more  work  in  the  future  than  they  have  had 
in  the  past.  It  would  be  utterly  foolish  for  Congress  to  allow 
a  petty  prejudice  against  the  principle  of  public  ownership  to 
block  legislation  which  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  program  of 
preparedness." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  tells  us  that  "at  the  last 
moment"  the  private  companies  have  offered  terms  which 
"appear  to  demonstrate  that  the  accusations  of  extortionate 
prices  in  the  past  were  not  without  some  basis  in  fact."  Noting, 
too,  that  the  Bethlehem  Company  proposes  a  reduction  of  S30 
a  ton  "as  a  basis  of  negotiations  if  the  Government  will  not  erect 
a  plant  of  its  own,"  this  journal  believes  it  will  "occur  to  many 
people  that  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Government  plant 
might  save  money  for  the  Navy,  if  it  were  never  operated, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  fiu-nish  a  potential  competition  capable 
of  forcing  down  the  price  of  the  armor-plate  made  by  the  private 
manufacturer." 
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AMERICAN  VIEWS   OF  TIRPITZ'S   EXIT 

THE  POLICY  OF  FRIGHTFULNESS  does  not  pay, 
and  so  Alfred  von  Tirpitz,  "creator"  and  Grand-Admiral 
of  the  German  Navy,  suffers  the  fate  of  the  "dropt" 
pilot.  Thus,  at  least,  various  editorial  observers  interpret  his 
retirement  as  Minister  of  Marine,  altho  it  is  true  that  others 
augiu*  from  it  no  slightest  change  in  the  submarine  policy  of  the 
Teutonic  allies.  Views  of  the  foreign  press  are  quoted  on  page 
892.  The  Philadelphia  North  American  calls  von  Tirpitz  "a 
veritable  pillar  of  the  Empire,"  and  reminds  us  that  he  has  held 
office  "longer  than  any  other  Imperial  minister  except  Bis- 
marck." But  the  tragedy  of  his  career,  in  this  journal's  esti- 
mation, is  that  ' '  his)  monument  ^will  not  be  the  '  splendid  fleet 
which  his  genius  fashioned,  but  the  ruins  of  the  law  he  destroyed 
and  the  memory  of  the  helpless  victims  he  sent  to  death." 
Some  journals  call  the  Admiral's  resignation  a  victory  for  the 
diplomatic  methods  of  the  Washington  Administration,  and  not 
a  few  see  in  it  a  triumph  for  "the  German  party  that  favors  a 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  United  States."  This  would 
be  the  "natural  interpretation  of  the  event,"  says  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  "even  if  there  were  no  advices  to  that  effect 
from  Germany."  Many  months  back,  this  journal  tells  us,  it 
hinted  that  some  of  the  submarine  "mistakes"  might  be  ascribed 
to  a  clash  of  policy  between  the  German  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  now  it  is  gratified  that  the  Kaiser  seems 
to  have  thrown  his  influence  actively  on  the  side  of  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-HoUweg.  The  St.  Louis  Star  also  infers  that 
the  von  Tirpitz  plan  of  destruction  without  warning  of  all  mer- 
chant-vessels trading  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  to  go  into 
effect  March  1,  has  given  way  to  the  "milder  policy"  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Chancellor,  and  adds  that  this  promises  "a 
settlement  of  the  principle  now  at  issue  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  without  a  break  in  their  technically  friendly 
relations."  Echoing  a  conjecture  occasionally  heard,  the  .New 
York  Evening  Sun  observes  that  if  the  Kaiser  hopes  for  an  early 
peace  he  n.aturally  wishes  to  "clear  the  sea  of  blood-stains  so  far 
as  possible  by  checking  a  mode  of  warfare  which  has  been 
languishing  of  late  and  promises  only  discredit  for  the  future, 
without  the  gain  which  it  brought  at  the  start."  This  journal 
recalls  that  the  von  Tirpitz  policy  was  inaugurated  February 
18,  1915.  Since  that  date  "a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
merchant-fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  France  has  been  sent  to 
the  bottom  with  a  disregard  for  the  lives  of  non-combatants 
that  has  shocked  the  world."     We  read  then: 

"The  question  whether  Germany  has  gained  or  lost  by  the 
L^-boat  war  can  be  decided  only  according  to  the  importance 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  rules  of  humanity  in  war. 

"The  If-bosbts  have  benefited  the  German  cause  materially, 
tho  not  sufficiently  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  war.  In  seven  and 
one-half  months  up  to  the  close  of  September  they  had  sunk  343 
British  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  5,554,000.  This  havoc 
done  to  the  shipping  of  a  nation  deriving  most  of  its  material 
from  oversea  not  only  reduced  the  available  number  of  bottoms 
to  transport  the  supplies  for  Britain's  war  and  sustenance, 
but  it  also  raised  to  fabulous  heights  insurance  and  freight-rates 
for  ocean-transport,  forcing  England  to  pay  a  cruel  price  for 
all  that  she  imported.  It  hkewise  checked  British  commerce 
Avith  foreign  points  of  secondary  importance,  whence  ship- 
service  had  to  be  withdrawn.  The  effect  on  France  was  similar 
to  that  on  Britain  and  only  less  costly. 

"On  the  other  hand,  nothing  done  by  Germany,  outside  of 
crimes  in  Belgium,  aroused  so  much  feeling  as  the  slaughter  of 
non-combatants,  many  of  them  women  and  children,  sent  down 
ruthlessly  on  the  Lusilania  and  other  ill-fated  liners.  That 
many  of  these  unfortunates  were  neutrals,  particularly  Americans, 
did  not  serve  to  allay  the  deep  and  lasting  indignation  that 
Germany  was  arousing  against  herself." 

But  it  is  noticed  by  the  Buffalo  Express  that  while  Wash- 
ington seems  to  suppose  that  the  resignation  of  von  Tirpitz 
"means  the  downfall  of  the  frightfulness  party,"  Berlin  state- 


ments are  quite  emphatic  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  policy, 
and  this  journal  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Emperor  gave  fuU  ap- 
proval to  the  submarine  warfare.  The  decoration  of  the  officer 
who  sank  the  Lusilania  is  evidence  of  that.  This  makes  it 
probable  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  policy,  or  even  that  the 
submarines  may  be  required  to  redouble  their  exertions  and  take 


DROPPING  THE  PIRATE. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

still  greater  risks  in  a  desperate  effort  to  frighten  non-combatant 
and  neutral  shipping  off  the  seas.     Events  will  show." 

Even  less  sanguine  is  the  Washington  Herald,  which  says 
that  aU  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  left  to  hope  for  is 
that  the  AlUed  naAnes  wiU  be  able  to  clear  the  high  seas  of 
"submarine  pirates"  or  that  the  war  wiU  come  to  an  end  before 
many  more  American  lives  are  sacrificed.  The  contention  of  this 
Government  with  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  for  the  safety  of  traveling  Americans  or  American 
seamen,  we  are  told,  "may  well  be  regarded  as  a  closed  inci- 
dent." The  Teutonic  allies  wiU  continue  to  do  as  they  please 
with  the  merchant-ships  and  non-combatants  of  belligerent  and 
neutral  nations  alike — being  restricted  only  by  the  war-ships 
of  their  enemies;  and  the  most  that  "strict  accountability" 
can  exact  is  one  of  half  a  dozen  ready  explanations,  one  as  un- 
plausible  as  another,  and  the  payment  of  indemnity  in  the  end. 

While  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  does  not  think  the 
resignation  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  forecasts  a  change  in  Ger- 
many's submarine  poUcy,  at  the  same  time  it  tells  us  that  it  is 
"susceptible  of  the  view  that  Germany  means  to  do  every- 
thing within  the  limits  of  her  policy,  as  announced  February  2, 
to  avoid  a  clash  with  the  United  States."  To  this  extent  the 
change  represents  a  victory  for  this  country's  efforts  to  protect 
its  citizens  from  death  on  the  high  seas,  yet  this  journal  also 
teUs  us  that — 

"It  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  victory  for  this  country's 
stand  for  humanity  and  international  law.  Complete  adjust- 
ment of  the  Lusilania  affair  still  is  wanting,  but  the  way  is  open 
and  hope  promises  well  for  its  satisfactory  settlement.  Beyond 
that  this  country  must  take  its  own  stand  as  regards  its  citizens. 
The  German  policy  as  announced  has  no  regard  for  that  stand; 
but  the  execution  of  that  policy,  if  the  week's  developments  are 
read  aright,  is  to  guard  scrupulously  against  any  challenge  of 
it.  This  can  mean  only  the  ascertainment  by  Germany  that 
no  Americans  are  on  board  any  defensively  armed  liner  which 
she  may  mean  to  torpedo.  On  such  precarious  grounds  rest 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Governments." 
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MR.   BRANDEIS    'ON  TRIAL" 

THE  ASTONISHING  PROCEDURE  of  a  Senate  sub- 
committee in  investigating  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Louis 
Dembitz  Braudeis  for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
before  counsel  representing  the  appointee  and  counsel  repre- 
senting his  critics  inspires  some  Republican  editorial  observers 
to  question  whether  President  Wilson  did  not  pick  his  man 
without  due  care  and  knowledge.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
si.\  former  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  among 
whom  are  e.x-President  Taft,  Elihu  Root,  and  Joseph  H.  Clioate, 
state  in  a  signed  letter  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  in  view  of  "the  reputation,  character,  and  professional 
career"  of  Mr.  Brandeis  they  feel  it  their  "painful  duty"  to 
say  that  he  is  "not  a  fit  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court."  If  ]Mr.  Brandeis  were  to  withdraw, 
observes  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  he  would  "relieve 
the  Senate  of  its  predicament,  for  that  body  must  perform  a 
painful  duty  if  it  would  avoid  a  reckless  responsibility."  But 
the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  rather  scoffingly  remarks  that  if 
]Mr.  Brandeis  had  been  content  to  be  "a  corporation  lawyer  of 
the  conventional  type,  his  confirmation  would  not  have  been 
opposed  as  it  has  been  opposed,"  and  it  adds:  "Mr.  Brandeis 
is  objectionable  because  he  has  offended  against  the  spirit  of 
legal  Brahmanism  and  has  placed  his  great  abiUties  at  the  service 
of  social  reformers."  The  specific  allegations  against  him  have 
broken  down,  we  are  told  further  by  this  journal,  and  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  claims  that  "what  has  been  testified 
in  opposition  practically  boils  down  to  an  expression  of  want  of 
confidence,  without  the  revealment  of  professional  misconduct 
hkely  to  turn  the  scale  against  Mr.  Brandeis." 

Since  the  copious  record  of  editorial  opinion  on  the  fitness  of 
Mr.  Brandeis  pubUshed  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  February 
12,  the  hearing  on  this  question  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  ' '  assumed  somewhat  the 
nature  of  a  trial,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.).  Mr.  Austen  G.  Fox, 
we  read,  represented  his  opponents,  especially  President  A. 
LawTence  LoweU,  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  fifty-four 
Boston  lawyers  who  filed  a  petition  with  the  committee  that 
the  nomination  be  rejected.  Mr.  G.  W.  Anderson,  United 
States  District  Attorney  at  Boston,  conducted  the  proceedings 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Brandeis.  The  sharp  contrast  of  view  on  the 
legal  character  of  the  "people's  lawyer"  shines  in  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Moorfleld  Storey  and  Mr.  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  who  are 
named  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.  Rep.)  as  "two  of  Boston's  most  eminent  lawyers."  Mr. 
Storey  is  reported  as  stating  that  at  the  Boston  bar  Mr.  Brandeis 
has  the  reputation  of  being  "a  very  capable,  very  energetic 
man;  and  if  necessary  to  advance  his  objects,  he  is  not  scrupulous 
as  to  his  methods,  nor  is  he  to  be  trusted."  But  Mr.  Whipple 
testified  that  in  his  belief  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Brandeis  "mis- 
judged" him,  and  is  reported  as  adding: 

"If  he  had  been  different,  had  not  so  held  aloof,  had  mingled 
more  with'  the  bar,  discust  doubtful  points  with  other  lawyers, 
they  would  not  have  misjudged  him.  He  is  aloof,  intensely 
centered  in  carrying  out  his  own  ideas,  which  I  believe  are  pure 
and  high-minded." 

This  is' a  "reasonable"  and  "a  human  interpretation"  in  the 
judgment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  but  "it  does 
not  prove  his  fitness  for  the  Supreme  Court."  This  journal 
considers  that  the  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  is  in 
extent  "  unprecedented  "■  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  for  this 
tribunal,  and  it  seeks  to  find  a  f;.,;^'  verdict  on  it  all.  Some  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Brandeis  have  either  been  disposed  of,  or 
made  negligible,  and  among  these  are  "the  Warren  case,  the 
Harriman  proxies,  the  Equitable  ease,  and  some  other  minor 
ones.".    But  the  one  attack  that  from  the  first  appeared  the  most 


formidable,  according  to  The  Evening  Post,  is  based  on  his  former 
connection  wth  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  of 
Boston,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  given.  Despite 
the  justification  attempted  by  Mr.  Brandeis  and  the  defense 
set  up  by  his  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  study  his  record  in  this 
ease,  says  The  Post,  without  concluding  that  "his  course  was 
not  only  in  clear  violation  of  professional  ethics,  but  was  marked 
by  a  shiftiness  and  lack  of  moral  delicacy  which  are  hurtful  to 
his  reputation."  The  president  of  the  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
Mr.  Sidney  W.  Winslow,  accused  Mr.  Brandeis  before  the 
investigating  committee  of  "unprofessional  conduct  and  of 
conduct  not  becoming  an  honorable  man."  It  appears  that 
I\Ir.  Brandeis  resigned  as  a  director  of  the  company  in  1906, 
on  the  ground  that  he  felt  he  ought  not  to  hold  office  as  director 
in  any  company  for  which  he  acted  as  attorney.  Mr.  Winslow 
is  reported  to  have  testified  as  follows: 

"Never  during  his  connection  with  the  company  did  he  express 
disapproval  of  any  of  their  acts,  methods,  or  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  company's  methods  of  conducting  business  met 
with  his  full  approval. 

"I  beUeve  that  Mr.  Brandeis  has,  at  the  instance  of  new 
clients,  attacked  as  illegal  and  criminal  the  very  acts  and  system 
of  business  in  which  he  participated,  which  he  assisted  to  create, 
and  which  he  advised  were  legal,  and  he  has  persistently  sought  to 
injure  our  business. 

"  In  so  doing,  his  knowledge  of  our  leases  and  business,  acquired 
while  acting  as  our  director  and  counsel,  has  naturally  been 
of  value. 

"Owing  to  liis  long-extended  connection  with  our  company  as 
director  and  counsel,  and  his  acquaintance  with  our  affairs, 
Mr.  Brandeis'  statements  as  to  our  methods  and  business  have 
naturally  carried  an  authority  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  accorded  them.  An  honorable  man,  when  acting  for  other 
cUents,  would,  in  those  circumstances,  have  been  scrupulously 
careful  that  any  statements  made  by  him  were  truthful. 

"Mr.  Brandeis  has  made  false  and  misleading  statements  as 
to  our  acts  and  business,  both  to  committees  of  Congress  and 
elsewhere." 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Brandeis  in  the  Warren  will  case 
"did  not  pan  out"  before  the  committee.  So  we  are  told  by  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
who  sketches  them  briefly  as  follows:  "That  he  advanced  the 
interests  of  his  first  law  partner,  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Jr.,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  interests  of  Edward  Warren  and  other  children 
of  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Sr.,  who  left  at  his  death  a  paper-making 
property  valued  at  several  million  doUars." 

Another  charge  is  founded  upon  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Brandeis 
in  the  5  per  cent,  rate-ease  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  spring  of  1914.  The  accusations  were  made 
by  Clifford  Thorne,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  of  Iowa,  who  on  the  occasion  stated  represented 
eight  Western  States  and  various  shipping-interests  of  large 
membership.  Mr.  Brandeis  was  special  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  Mr.  Thorne  charged,  as  we  read  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  that  Mr.  Brandeis 
"threw  away  the  case  for  the  shippers  by  admitting  in  his  last 
speech  that  the  railroads  needed  additional  revenue."  Mr. 
Thome's  testimony  was  offset  by  that  of  two  witnesses  who  had 
represented  shipping-interests  in  the  rate-case,  we  read  further, 
"both  of  whom  thought  Mr.  Brandeis's  part  in  the  matter  per- 
fectly consistent  and  justified." 

Another  charge  against  Mr.  Brandeis,  the  Times  correspondent 
informs  us,  was  made  under  oath  by  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey, 
of  Boston,  mentioned  above.  The  assertion  is  that  long 
before  Mr.  Brandeis  began  his  campaign  against  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  he  brought  suits  which  led  to  the  wrecking 
of  the  New  York  &  New  England  road  and  its  acquisition 
by  the  New  Haven.  In  the  suits  against  the  New  England 
road,  we  read,  Mr.  Brandeis  claimed  to  act  for  a  Boston  liquor- 
dealer  named  Goldsmith,  a  small  stockholder  in  that  company. 
But  in  the  trial  of  the  New  Haven  directors,  Mr.  Storey  is 
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reported  as  testifying,  it  came  out  that  the  New  Haven  Company 
had  paid  Goldsmith  $27,000  "for  expenses,"  and  in  a  subse- 
quent dispute  over  the  use  of  Goldsmith's  name  the  New  Ha-v-en 
settled  by  paying  $10,000  additional. 

Mr.  Storey  also  stated  that  a  New  York  lawyer,  William  J. 
Kellj',  appeared  to  be  behind  the  suits  brought  by  Air.  Brandeis 
in  the  name  of  Goldsmith  against  the  New  York  &  New  England 
road.  ]Mr.[KelIy,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brooklyn, 
but  at  the  time  of  tht*  suits  counsel  for  tTie  late  Austin  Corbin, 
president  of  the  road,  denied  in  a  press-inter\'iew  any  in-egularity 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Brandeis  as  trial  attorney  in  litigation 
that  "gi'ew  out  of  a  di.'jpute  in  the  directorate."  If  the  road 
was  wTecked  "it  was  incidental  to  this  litigation,"  and  he  added 
that  all  these  matters  were  "brought  out  at  the  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  New  Haven  road." 

Among  additional  charges  noted  by  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  find.),  and  others,  is  one  that 
concerns  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  firm  to  "aid  the  late 
E.  H.  Han'iman  to  obtain  control  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
which  through  various  proceedings  led  up  to  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  merger  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law."  We  read  then  that  in  the 
Gillette-razor  case  "an  effort  is  made  to  show  that  Mr.  Brandeis 
'.worked  both  sides  of  the  street'  in  that  he  appeared  for  certain 
stockholders  who  made  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  and  also  for  Mr.  Gillette,  the  founder 
and  principal  owner  of  the  company,  who,  as  one  of  its  officers, 
was  made  defendant  in  the  action  against  the  concern." 

Another  charge  is  based  on  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Brandeis, 
"after  having  appeared  for  an  organization  of  policyholders  in 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  later  in  a  public  ad- 
dress charged  the  officers  of  the  Societj'^  with  dishonesty  and 
fraud,  contested  through  his  law  firm  a  proceeding  setting  forth 
the  very  accusations  which  Mr.  Brandeis  had  made  against  the 
Equitable."  In  the  Lennox  matter  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointee is  charged  in  a  bankruptcy  case,  Washington  dispatches 
inform  us,  with  having  represented  some  of  the  creditors  as  well 
as  the  bankrupt  firm.  In  Mr.  Brandeis's  defense  a  witness 
testified,  among  other  tilings,  that  during  the  panic  of  1907,  when 
these  banknjptcy  proceedings  took  place,  "conferences  between 
creditors  and  debtors  with  attorneys  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
involved  business-affairs  were  common."  It  was  stated  also 
that,  in  the  case  of  this  creditor,  Mr.  Brandeis  had  received  no 
money  nor  had  he  submitted  any  bill. 

Then  as  a  basis  for  the  charges  against  Mr.  Brandeis's  candor, 
evidence  was  given  to  show  that  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  lawyer  retained  by  L.  R.  Gla\as  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation  he  was  really  retained  and  paid  by  Collier's  Weekly. 
Furthermore,  in  the  fight  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 


in  1905,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  gas  companies,  Mr. 
Brandeis  was  accused  of  aiding  the  companies  instead  of  figliting 
them.  The  National  Anti-Saloon  League  has  also  protested 
against  the  (confirmation  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  appointment,  charging 
that  in  1891  he  was  employed  as  "legislative  counsel"  by  the 
Massachusetts  Protective  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  and  by  the 
New  England  Brewers'  Association  to  Avork  against  restrictive 
legislation  aimed  at  the  liquor-traffic. 

But  of  all  the  objections  made,  the  one  attracting  most  at- 
tention, perhaps,  is  founded  on  his  relations  with  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  of  Boston,  which  is  recorded  above.  Of 
this  matter  the  Philadelphia  North  Artiprican  (Prog.)  observes: 

"He  was  attorney  for  a  corporation;  becoming  persuaded  that 
its  policy  was  lawless,  he  severed  the  connection;  several  years 
later  he  undertook,  as  a  public  duly  and  at  his  own  expense,  to 
force  the  company  to  obey  the  law^ 

"To  his  critics  this  showed  an  appalling  lack  of  'propriety' 
and  'loyalty.'  The  reason  is  that  it  is  a  general  practise  among 
eminent  attorneys  of  this  class  to  accept  corporation  retainers, 
for  which  they  render  no  servi(«  except  a  refusal  thereafter  to 
represent  the  public  against  those  concerns.  Following  a  code 
of  ethics  which  justifies  that  Idnd  of  professional  seduction,  they 
are,  of  course,  unable  to  fathom  the  Brandeis  habit  of  mind. 
They  are  quite  incapable  of  understanding  his  \iew  of  the  true 
function  of  the  lawyer." 

"Boston's  objection  to  Brandeis,"  as  it  looks  to  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  results  from  the  fact  that  he  is  "not  a  favorite 
in  the  inner  circles  of  Bostonian  culture,  banking,  and  invest- 
ment," for,  "both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man,  he  has  made  them 
uneasy."  This  journal  considers  that  Mr.  Brandeis  is  "en- 
titled to  a  favorable  report  without  further  delay,"  and  the 
Wichita  Eagle  (Rep.)  tells  us  that — 

"The  people  seem  not  to  have  been  swerved  from  their  belief 
in  Mr.  Brandeis.  They  realize  that  there  isn't  a  man  in  the 
United  States  against  wiiom  just  the  sort  of  testimony  could 
not  be  introduced  that  was  produced  against  Mr.  Brandeis. 
And  they  know^  that,  whatever  his  corporation-connections  in 
the  past,  it  is  not  because  of  that  that  the  corporations  are  now- 
opposing  him,  but  because  for  years  he  has  served  the  public 
against  the  corporations." 

One  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  Mr.  Brandeis  is  the  New 
Y^ork  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  which  notes  that 
he  is  favored  by  the  labor-union  element  as  being  their  "repre- 
sentative" and  "advocate,"  and,  recalling  that  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  is  "the  tribunal  of  last  resort,"  it  adds: 

"It  is  humanly  fallible,  but  it  should  be  kept  calm,  lofty,  and 
strict.  One  is  not  a  majority  of  nine;  but  one  designation  of  a 
lowered  quality  will  pave  the  way  for  repeating  that  error.  If 
the  highest  court  should  be  'representative'  of  this  or  that  class 
or  trend  or  theory  which  may  become  dominant  or  large  as  times 
change,  then  the  judges  should  be  named  at  the  primaries  and 
their  life-tenure  is  obstructive  and  wrong." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Villa  may  liavc  taken  the  grin  out  of  gringo,  but  ho  left  tho  go. — 
Columbia  Stale. 

Perhaps  Carranza  is  afraid  there  may  be  some  barbers  in  the  punitive 
expedition. — Cleveland  Leader. 

No  wonder  tlie  Cliinese  war-report.s  breathe  of  victory.  General  Lung  is 
in  command. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Thk  situation  in  Mexico  is  indeed  critical.  The  races  at  Juarez  were 
called  off  yesKsrday. — New  York  World. 

Germant  finds  it  hard  to  discover  what  Congress  is  driving  at.  So 
does  everybody  else. — Chieago  Daily  Neirs. 

We  don't  want  the  hyphen  in  America,  but.  a  dash  in  Mexico  is  just 
about  right. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Somebody  has  suggested  Mr.  Ford  for  the  Presidency.  Is  there  no 
stopping  those  Ford  jolies? — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Germany's  declaration  of  war  on  Portugal  finds  the  latter  with  a  large 
slock  of  fJeiman  ships  on  hand  to  be  used  as  targets  for  the  submarines. 
— Chivago  Herald. 

While  the  Senate  spilled  the  Gore, 
The  House  torpedoed  McL^more. 

— PittsDurg  Gazette-Times. 


Nobody  rises  to  complain  tliat  Tirpitz  was  sunk  without  warning. — 
New  York  World. 

The  question  is  whether  there  remains  "something  of  the  heroic"  in 
tho  Perkins  check-book. — Columbia  State. 

And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  would  have  hai)poned  if  Noah  had 
l)een  against  i)roi)ar(-dness? — Indianapolis  Star. 

Our  prohibition  brethren  are  less  active  than  fonnerly  in  pointing  out 
that  Francisco  Villa  never  indulges. — Columbia  State. 

Seventy-ffve  million  pairs  of  American  slioes  are  in  use  by  the  armies 
in  Europe.  Hero's  wliere  our  soles  will  be  sorely  tried. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

The  .\merican  Consul-Goneral  at  Berlin  reports  that  Germany  has  no 
starving  babies.  So  there's  another  di.sappointment  for  I  lie  .Vllies. — 
Buffalo  Enquirer. 

The  map-makers  certainly  are  a  lucky  bunclL  .Just  when  they've 
covered  all  the  Euroi)ean  fl(>ld,  along  comes  a  popiUar  demand  for  maps  of 
Mexico. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  Hou.se  ^ying  authorized  ah  increase  of  20.t)()0  in  the  Army,  all 
that  is  necessary  now  is  to  find  20.000  men  willing  to  give  up  wages  of  $.t 
a   day  for  $16  per  month. — Boston  Transcript. 


I 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


VERDUN 


THE  CLIJMAX  OF  THE  WAR  has  come,  so  the  military 
experts  tell  us,  in  the  battles  incident  to  the  siege  of 
Verdun.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  struggle  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  even  draw,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Both  sides 
show  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  fight,  and  the  French  papers 
are  as  certain  that  victory  will  ultimately  be  theirs  as  the  German 
papers  are  persuaded  that  this  finest  of 
the  fortresses  of  France  will  fall  before 
the  determined  assaults  of  the  Kaiser's 
Army  that  no  fort  has,  as  yet,  stopt. 
Both  sides  recognize  that  this  is  the  su- 
preme moment  of  the  war,  and  Major 
Moraht,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  tells  us 
that  Verdun  is  only  an  incident  in  the 
German  offensive  which  is  to  secure  the 
final  "decision."     He  writes: 

"For  many  months  I  have  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  Verdun  to  the 
whole  of  our  Une  on  the  Western  front. 
Anxiety  is  at  the  moment  filling  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Armj', 
for,  besides  this  attack,  they  have  had 
to  meet  others  that  have  resulted  in 
tactical  advantages  to  us.  The  Angl<j- 
French  papers  have  for  months  been 
plagued  with  doubt  as  to  whether  and 
where  we  might  attack.  They  had  in 
mind  the  so-called  'decisive'  offensive 
in  the  West.  .  .  .  What  the  enemy  has 
just  experienced  at  Verdun  is  perhaps 
only  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  follow.  We 
must  leave  it  to  the  cleverness  of  the 
enemy  to  find  for  themselves  the  solution 
of  this  riddle." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  sees  peace 
hovering  behind  the  walls  of  Verdun 
when  it  writes: 


"The  last  few  days  will  perhaps  have 
lifted  the  fog  in  the  capitals  of  the  En- 
tente. It  was  regarded  as  a  doctrine 
that  Germany  was  condemned  to  inac- 
tion, at  any  rate  in  the  West.  Our 
Army  leaders,  after  careful  and  noiseless 
preparation,  have  now  smashed  with  one 
blow  all  the  speculations  hatched  during 
the  winter  months.  By  attacking  vic- 
toriously— apparently  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation— at  a  point  at  which  the  enemy 
thought  he  was  strongest,  they  have 
proved  once  again  that  all  the  mathemat- 
ics and  the  calculations  of  the  Entente 
have  still  failed  to  find  the  true  measure 
of  German  strength,  efficiency,  and 
bravery 

"And  now,  when  we  have  declared 
before  all  the  world  our  readiness  for 
peace,  they  say  to  us  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  with  Germany  until  she  lies 
conquered  on  the  ground.  The  German 
answer  thunders  with  its  savage  melody 
in  the  ears  of  owe  enemies.  It  is — Ver- 
dun! .  .  .  Germany  can  not  be  beaten, 
and  nothing  now  remains  btuL  for  the 
Allies  to  seek  an  arrangement  with  her. 
The  sooner  they  reach  this  belief  tlie 
better  it  will  be  for  peace  and  humanity." 

In  Prance  the  confidence  of  the  nation 


has  found  expression  in  the  voice  of  Mr.  Alexandre  Ribot,  the 
veteran  Minister  of  Finance,  who,  having  Verdun  before  his 
eyes,  told  the  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

"We  have  reached  the  decisive  hoiu*.  We  can  say  without 
exaggeration,  without  illusion,  and  without  vain  optimism,  that 
we  now  see  the  end  of  this  horrible  war." 


('i>l)yrinlit**d  by   rmicrwnini  ami  l'iuier\\  uud, 

HE   HOLDS  VERDUN. 

Ready,  before  the  war  broke  out,  to  retire 
from  the  Army  as  colonol,  General  Potaiii  in 
active  service  is  now  one  of  the  lieroes  of 
Prance.  Ho  has  lield  Verdnn  in  the  face  of 
tlu^  most  determined  assault  In  hLstory. 


Still  more  significant  to  the  American 
reader  are  the  words  of  a  high  official  at 
the  French  War  Office,  who  is  quoted  in 
the  cable-dispatches  as  saying: 

"The  offensive  before  Verdun  is  crum- 
bling. The  check  is  an  immense  disaster 
for  Germany.  It  is  the  Gettysburg  .of 
the  Great  War.  Henceforth  Germany 
will  be  on  the  defensive.  Verdun  marks 
the  turning-point." 

While  the  utmost  optimism  is  found 
in  the  French  press,  the  Paris  papers 
are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  difficulties 
that  are  yet  to  be  faced;  for  example, 
Colonel  Rousset,  writing  in  the  Petit 
Parisien,  says: 

"In  truth,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  that  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  The  enemy  knows 
too  well  the  value  of  Verdun  not  to 
make  the  most  desperate  and  exhaustive 
efforts  for  its  conquest.  In  short,  one 
must  not  hide  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
a  masterly  advantage  for  him.  .  .  .  We 
shall  oppose  to  his  violence  an  equal 
degree  of  firmness  without  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  alarmed  by  his  threats,  which 
are  in  reality  not  so  very  frightful." 

The  Gaulois  expects  attacks  at  other 
points  in  the  line,  and  observes: 

"It  is  even  possible  that  a  diversion 
may  take  place  at  some  other  part  of 
the  Western  front  selected  by  the  enemy 
for  a  shock-attack  at  a  point  where  he 
thinks  our  forces,  both  in  infantry  and 
artillery,  will  offer  less  resistance,  the 
'density'  of  our  troops  concentrated  in 
the  Verdun  region  ha^dng  had  the  effect 
— in  his  opinion — of  weakening  other 
positions  on  our  front." 

The  conviction  that  the  Verdun  thrust 
has  failed  is  exprest  by  Mr.  Piehon  in 
the  Petit  Journal,  but  he  expects  re- 
newed attacks: 

"The  affair  is  certainly  not  at  an 
end,  and  it  is  only  weeks  hence  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  appreciate  it  at  its  proper 
value.  From  now  on,  however,  we  can 
say,  whatever  may  happen,  that  the  Ger- 
man blow  has  failed." 

London,  too,  expects  great  develop- 
ments, and  The  Times  writes: 

"However  long  hostilities  may  last, 
and  whatever  transformations  may  ensue, 
Gernumy  can  never  strike  in  the  West, 
or  anywhere  else,  in  greater  strength 
than    she   can   put  forth    to-day.      The 
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CopyriL'lited  l>y  "  Tlie  Literary  Digest." 

WHERE    "THE  MOST  TERRIBLE   BATTLE   IN  THE   WORLD'S   HISTORY  "   RAGES. 

Arrows  show  the  German  lines  of  attack.  Near  the  farthest  point  of  each  arrow  is  a  star.  The  stars  indicate  enormous  and  extraordinary 
losses  in  men  on  the  part  of  the  attacldng  forces.  The  Germans  have  gained  from  three  to  five  miles  on  a  front  of  about  15  miles,  but  have 
taken  only  one  of  the  ring  of  forts  around  the  city.      The  French  claim  that  the  configuration  of  the  ground  makes  their  present  line  impregnable. 


Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  far  stronger  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  are  still  possest  of  unutilized  reserves  of  strength. 
If  Germany  fails  now,  the  die  is  cast  for  her  forever.  She  will 
know  that  she  is  beaten,  and  so  will  every  watching  neutral 
nation.  Should  the  great  struggle  before  Verdun  be  extended 
to  other  points  on  the  Western  front,  the  greatest  moment 
of  the  greatest  war  in  history  will  therefore  have  been  reached. 
In  the  presence  of  such  immense  possibilities,  all  lesser  questions 
and  controversies  temporarily  fade  from  view.  Our  militarj- 
correspondent  plainly  thinks  that  vital  moments  are  at  hand. 
He  is  even  disposed  to  believe  that  Germany  may  stake  her 
fortunes  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  throw  all  her  fighting-resources 
into  the  balance,  and  either  wrest  victory  from  the  Allies  or 
suffer  a  defeat  without  precedent.  Such  a  course  would  accord 
with  the  modern  German  temperament." 

But  the  reason  that  underlies  this  attack  and  why  it  was 
made  at  this  precise  moment  is  nowhere  dlseust  until  we  come 
to  The  Spectator,  which  tells  us  that — 

"The  reasons  why  the  Cierman  attack  should  not  only  begin 
at  Verdun  but  should  begin  now  are  plain.  Germany  must  do 
something  to  win  the  war,  and  must  do  it  promptly.  As  she 
found  last  year,  time  goes  at  a  gallop  for  armies  in  the  field. 
What  makes  th(;  ne(>d  for  immediate  action  the  more  imperative 
is  the  belief  in  Germany,  probalily  well  founded,  that  directly 
the  gi'ound  is  dry  enough  for  us  and  th(»  French  to  advance  we 
shall  advance,  and  advance  in  immense  strength.  But  the 
Germans  are,  above  all  things,  believers  in  the  attack.  There- 
fore there  could  be  nothing  more  natural  for  thera  than  a  deter- 
mination to  anticipate^  us  in  this  respect." 

The  Spectator  is  convinced  that  the  crucial  moment  of  the 
war  has  come  and  that  the  German  ^Vrmy  will  put  forth  its 
mightiest  effort: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  Germans  can  not  break  off  the  en- 
counter and  sit  still.  After  such  a  beginning  as  Verdun  they 
must  go  on,  and  go  on  in  'a  blacker,  inc.(!ssanter  line'  than  ever, 
till  either  they  are  victorious  or  they  fail  completely.  We  have 
hazarded  the  suggestion  that,  finding  Verdun  too  strong,   the 


Yser  too  muddy,  and  the  east  of  the  salient  and  the  portion 
of  the  line  nearest  Paris  too  well  held,  the  Germans  in  their 
brutal  and  logical  way  will  determine  to  break  through  Switzer- 
land and  effect  a  surprize-attack  on  the  French 

"In  any  case,  the  immediate  situation  must  be  one  for  deep 
anxiety.  The  German  failure,  or,  to  be  perfectly  accurate, 
temporary  failure,  at  Verdun  is  a  good  beginning  for  us,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  the  last  word  in  the  German  offensive.  The 
last  pull  on  the  rope  is  always  the  worst,  and  may  cut  your 
hands  to  the  very  bone.  It  has  not  come  yet,  but  it  is  coming. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  that." 


INDIA'S  PRINCES  IN  WAR— What  the  devotion  of  the 
ruling  princes  of  India  to  the  British  raj  means  to  them  is  viv- 
idly told  by  Saint  Nihil  Singh  in  the  London  Observer,  where 
he  wTites: 

"Only  those  who  know  of  the  sumptuous  arrangements 
that  exist  in  the  rajas'  palaces  to  insure  their  comfort  can 
appreciate  the  depth  of  devotion  to  the  British  cause  that 
impels  them  to  bear  the  hardships  of  campaign-life.  At  home 
they  have  large  and  commodious  palaces,  \\ith  scores  of  at- 
tendants, generations  of  whose  ancestors  have  served  tho 
rajas,  and  who  perform  every  possible  function  for  their 
masters,  even  in  some  instances  to  the  point  of  cutting  away  the 
meat  from  the  bone  or  placing  a  spoonful  of  rice  in  the  ruler's 
mouth.  Even  the  niost  important  raja  at  the  front  has  to  share 
his  small  room  with  another,  and  nmst  content  himself  with  a 
single  attendant,  who  must  simultaneously  serve  as  private 
secretary,  aide-do-camp,  major-domo,  and  \alet.  So  anxious 
have  some  cadets  been  to  come  to  t!u»  front  that  they  have  put 
aside  their  pride  of  rac(>  and  volunteered  to  serve  as  hostlers, 
if  that  position  would  enable  them  to  get  into  th(^  fight.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  culture  of  these  personages  that  the  hard- 
ship that  they  have  felt  the  most  has  been  the  necessity  of  going 
without  their  customary  ])aths.  Privations,  however,  liave  no 
terrors  for  India's  Hghters,  be  they  rajas  or  commoners.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits  of  character  of  many  of  the 
Indian  rulers  is  their  ability  to  inm-o  themselves  to  hardships.'' 
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TIRPITZ 

IMPEXETRABLE  MYSTEliV  surrounds  the  departure  of 
Cirand-Admii-al  von  Tirpitz  from  the  German  Admiralty. 
Officially  we  are  told  that  the  Admiral  has  resi^jned  from 
the  Ministry  of  jNIarine  "because  of  ill-health,"  but  {he  Ham- 
burger Fremdenblalt  frankly  states  that  the  malady  how  which 
the  Admiral  is  suffering  is  a  "poHtical  illness."  HowevsT  that 
may  be,  few  app(>ar  to  doubt  that  his  departure  is  the  result 
of  a  serious  Cabinet  crisis  in  Germany.  On  this  point  we  find 
the  premier  organs  of  England  and  Germany  in  entire  accord 
for  the  first  time  since  August  1,  1914,  for  the  Kolnische  Zeifung 
remarks  that  the  Admiral's  resig- 
nation "signalizes  the  first  serious 
crisis  in  Germany  since  the  war 
began,"  and  goes  on  to  note 
the  ministerial  upheavals  in 
enemy  countries  during  the  cor- 
responding period.  The  London 
Times  agrees  it  is  "by  far  the 
most  important  and  interesting 
event  which  has  happened  in  the 
internal  politics  of  Germany  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war." 

The  German  papers  are  ob- 
viously puzzled;  they  do  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  make  of  the 
situation,  and  frankly  confess  it. 
The  Berlin  Tdgelische  Rundschau 
regrets  that  it  can  not  comment 
on  the  Admiral's  resignation, 
and  remarks  that  the  story  can 
only  be  told  after  the  war.  The 
Berliner  Aheudposl,  wthout  men- 
tioning the  Admiral's  name,  makes  its  opinion  clear  enough 
by  printing  a  long  leading  article  on  the  hfe  of  Themistocles, 
his  creation  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  his  banishment  by  his 
ungrateful  fellow  citizens  after  he  had  saved  his  country.  The 
Berlin  Morgenposl  concludes  a  detailed  study  of  the  Admiral's 
life  by  .saying: 

"There  will  be  universal  regret  that  circumstances  made  the 
retirement  of  the  Grand  Admiral  necessary.  The  reasons  foi- 
this,  and  the  inner  relations  of  affairs  with  one  another,  can 
not  be  discust  now,  but  it  will  be  regretted  that  there  was  no 
other  way  out." 

On  one  subject,  however,  the  voice  of  the  press  is  distinctly 
clear.  Led  by  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung,  the  chief  organs  in  Ger- 
many insist  that  the  departure  of  von  Tirpitz  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  submarine-warfare  under  its 
present  conditions.  This  unanimity,  backed  by  official  assur- 
ances, is  suggestive  when  we  turn  to  non-German  papers,  where 
we  find  a  beHef  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz's  resolution  to  pursue 
this  mode  of  warfare,  despite  American  protests,  is  accountable 
for  his  disappearance  from  the  political  stage.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung, 
a  Swiss  organ  often  used  by  the  German  authorities  to  test 
foreign  opinion.  The  Zurich  paper  "believes"  that  under 
Admiral  Eduard  von  Gapelle  "there  will  be  a  considerable 
modification  of  submarine-warfare."  The  views  of  another 
Swiss  organ,  the  Basler  Nachrichlen,  tend  in  this  direction 
when  it  says: 

"The  threatened  trade-war  after  Ihe  war  is  such  a  serious 
prospect  that  Ihe  maintenan'^e  of  the  last  oversea  market, 
America,  is  sufficiently  important  to  outweigh  the  advantages 
of  the  ruthless  pursuance  of  the  submarine-campaign." 

We  find  the  same  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Bern  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  who  telegraphs  to  his  paper  that  the 


Grand  Admiral's  fall  is  due  to  the  influence  of  those  opposed 
to  his  policy  of  "frightfulness,"  and  his  story  runs: 

"The  resignation  of  Grand- Admiral  von  Tirpitz  was  finally 
brought  about,  according  to  the  newspapers,  by  Albert  Ballin 
[head  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line],  who  still  is  opposed  to 
many  features  of  the  submarine-policy.  Herr  Ballin  has  the 
Kaiser's  ear  and  is  said  to  have  warned  the  Emperor  and  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann  -  HoUweg,  that  the 
result  of  the  useless  destruction  of  merchant-ships  would  be 
the  seizure  of  German  vessels  not  only  by  Portugal  but  by  other 
neutrals. 

"Herr  Balhn  also  warned  them  that  Germany's  last  sheet- 
anchor   after    the    war,    namely.    South    America,    is   breaking 

away,  and  that  further  conflict 
with  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  the  defensive  arming 
of  merchantmen  would  finally 
isolate  Germany. 

"His  arguments  were  support- 
ed by  the  vote  in  the  American 
Congress  and  the  rapid  fall  of 
exchange." 


There  seems,  also,  to  be  a 
general  agreement  in  the  papers, 
both  German  and  foreign,  that 
the  fall  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
is  but  the  prelude  to  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
German  Government.  Two  Ber- 
lin papers,  quite  different  in 
character,  but  both  singularly 
well  informed — the  Vorwdrts  and 
the  Vossische  Zeitung — state  that 
the  break-up  of  the  political  truce 
in  the  Reichstag  is  inevitable,  and 
vaguely  hint  that  others  will  find 
The  London  Daily  Express  states 
his    strength    against    the    Imperial 


THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

—  WestmiTister  Gazette  (London). 


their    health    precarious. 

that    von    Tirpitz    tried 

Chancellor,    Dr.    Bethmann -Hollweg,    and   lost,   but   that    the 

Chancellor  himself  will  have  to  make  way,  in  a  few  days,  for 

Prince  von  Biilow,  his  predecessor. 


WORLD-DEPENDENCE    ON     GERMANY— Undismayed  by 

the  threats  of  economic  retaliation  after  the  war  that  are  found 
so  frequently  in  the  press  of  the  Allies,  the  German  papers 
confidently  assert  that  such  retahation  is  impossible  because 
the  world  depends  on  Germany  for  certain  indispensable  products 
which  she  alone  can  supply.     Thus  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung  says: 

"Germany  possesses  products  to  the  value  of  many  thousands 
of  millions  which  the  world  can  not  do  without — dyes,  chemicals, 
drugs,  eleetrotechnical  apparatus,  machinery,  and  leather  goods, 
besides  raw  materials.  .  .  .  Germany  is  determined  that  the 
war  shall  not  damage  her  peaceful  labor.  She  must  exploit  her 
victories  ruthlessly  and,  incidentally,  procure  solidarity  among 
the  Central  European  Powers.  Then  Germany  will  be  economi- 
cally invincible." 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  discusses  these  Allied  threats  at 
some  length,  and,  after  declaring  that  it  is  impossible  to  defeat 
Germany  economically,  remarks: 

"The  Allies  have  forgotten  the  small  question  whether  the 
statesmen  who  are  forging  all  these  wonderful  schemes  to-day 
will  still  have  a  voice  in  the  matter-  when  the  conditions  of  future 
trade-policy  are  established." 

The  views  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  run: 

"These  threats  contain  no  terrors.  Everj'  one  of  the  nations  is 
interested  in  commercial  trt^aties  with  Germany  much  to  the 
same  extent  as  Germany  h(>rself.  A  treaty  of  commerce  is  not 
one-sided,  but  is  concluded  in  a  spirit  of  sacred  egoism.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  war  England  lias  not  nuide  her  allies  entirely 
helots  economically,  they  will  be  bound  in  their  own  interests  to 
seek  economic  and  commercial  relations  with  Germany." 
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THE   PLIGHT   OF   POLAND 

POLAND  IS  STARVING,  we  are  told,  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  says:  "It  has  long  been  known  that  the  distress 
and  misery  in  Poland  are  more  terrible,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, than  those  experienced  even  by  Belgium  herself."  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  has  brought  a  terrible 
charge  against  Germany  when  he  asserts  that  "the  present 
shortage  is  due  to  the  systematic  confiscation  and  export  of 
native  stocks  by  the  occupying  armies,"  and  that  "notwith- 
standing the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country  to-day  this 
process  of  spoliation  still  continues."  Official  notice  has  been 
taken  of  Mr.  Asquith's  charges 
by  the  German  Government, 
and  it  deals  with  them  in  the 
official  Norddeulsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  which  says: 

"The  statements  of  the  Prime 
JSIinister  are  probably  based  on 
the  article  from  a  member  of  the 
Polish  Independence  party  which 
was  pubUshed  in  the  London 
Times  in  November  last.  The 
actual  basis  of  its  assertions  is 
the  system  adopted  with  regard 
to  grain  by  the  German  Ad- 
ministration owing  to  the  back- 
ward condition  of  the  country 
in  the  matter  of  railroads  and 
mills.  .  .  .  The  Pohsh  mills  are 
not  adapted  to  deal  with  wet 
grain,  and  most  of  the  harvest 
of  1915  was  gathered  in  Poland 
xmder  very  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. ...  It  can  be  proved 
by  documentary  evidence  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  carried  to 
the  German  mills  near  the  Po- 
lish frontier  is  not  larger  than 
the  amount  reimported  in  the 
shape  of  flour." 

The  London  Times  comes  to  the 
defense  of  the  British  Premier's 
statements  and  tells  us  that — 


•Oh, 


"In  the  parts  of  Russian  Po- 
land under  German  occupation 
a  monopoly  of  trading  in  grain 
(over  and  above  the  amount 
consumed  in    the  district  where 

it  has  been  grown)  has  been  conferred  upon  the  German  'Im- 
port Company.'  There  are  strong  indications  that  the  system 
of  taking  the  Polish  grain  to  German  flour-mills  has  really 
been  adopted  as  a  way  to  ruin  the  Polish  milUng  industry, 
as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  starving  population  of 
Poland,  and,  finally,  as  the  most  expedient  method  of  concealing 
the  withdrawal  of  food  from  the  country." 

In  support  of  such  charges,  the  British  press  cite  a  report 
appearing  in  the  Novy  Kuryer  Lodzki,  a  paper  published  under 
the  German  censorship.     It  says: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Lodz,  Mr.  Winnicki, 
a  Polish  councilor,  inquired  why  the  German  'Import  Com- 
pany '  pays  $.3.75  for  1  cwt.  of  rye  when  it  buys  it  in  the  marts 
of  Russian  Poland  under  German  o(!Cupation,  but  charges 
at  Lodz  $11.50  for  a  bag  of  'war-flour,'  altho  it  contains  hardly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  1  cwt.  of  rye.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Winnicki 's 
question,  the  senior  burgomaster,  Horr  Schoppen  [an  official 
appointed  by  the  German  Administration],  answered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lodz  were  certainly  being  unfairly  treated  in 
that  matter,  but  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  reduce  prices, 
since  the  prices  at  which  the  '  Import  Company  (Limited) ' 
bought  grain  in  Russian  Poland,  as  well  as  the  prices  it  charged 
for  grain  at  Lodz  and  elsewhere,  had  been  fixt  by  P"'ield-Marshal 
von  Hindenburg,  Supreme  Commander  in  the  East,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  changed  by  the  town  administration." 

A  letter  from  Wloclawok,  in  northwestern  Poland,  appears  in 


the  Kuryer  Lwowski,  a  paper  published  in  Lemberg  under  Aus- 
trian censorship,  and  it  gives  a  curious  picture  of  conditions: 

"The  losses  caused  by  the  war  in  our  district  are  extremely 
small.  The  district  of  Kujawy  and  the  country  round  Kutno 
give  the  impression  of  a  well-stocked  larder.  Agriculture  would 
pay  very  well  were  it  not  for  the  German  'Import  Company,' 
which  lowers  the  price  of  grain  and  raises  the  price  of  flour  in 
the  towns.  For  this  reason  grain  is  (!onsiderably  cheaper  under 
German  occupation,  but  flour  is  dearer  than  in  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  Austrians. 

"The  districts  of  Kujawy  and  Kutno  are  the  center  of  our 
agricultural  industry.  This  branch  of  industry  has  suffered  less 
tlian  others  by  the  Avar.     But  the  German  authorities  are  trying 

to  limit  the  production  of  sugar, 
starch,  chicory,  and  prefer  to  ex- 
port raw  materials  such  as  beet- 
root, potatoes,  grain,  etc." 

The  German  case  was  perhaps 
not  strengthened  by  the  words 
of  General  von  Wandel  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  in  the  Reichs- 
tag on  January  15  last,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  his  re- 
marks do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  Poland.  The  General,  who 
is  the  Prussian  Deputy  Minister 
of  War,  said: 

"We  owe  it  in  great  part  to 
the  skilful  and  imtiring  activity 
of  the  economic  committees  that 
our  soldiers  in  the  field  are  fed 
as  well  as  they  are,  and  that 
large  stocks,  which  have  made 
it  easier  for  us  to  feed  om*  people, 
have  been  brought  from  the  oc- 
cupied territories  into  Germany. 
The  officers  who  cooperate  in  this 
work  have  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Fatherland." 

Premier  Asquith,  however,  is 
not  altogether  guiltless,  for  he  re- 
fuses to  let  down  the  bars  of  the 
blockade  so  that  food  can  reach 
the  star\nng  Poles,  unless  some 
one  obtains  a  guaranty  that  none 
of  it  reaches  German  hands. 
Apparently,  America  is  expected 
to  settle  the  question,  for  the  Manchester  Guardian  says: 

"Mr.  Asquith  insists  that  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
before  we  can  let  through  supplies.  All  the  remaining  stocks 
must  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  population,  and  Germany  and 
Austria  must  provide  a  daily  ration  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
the  foodstuffs  which  they  have  already  seized.  If  the  second 
condition  be  insisted  on,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Poles  will 
starve,  for  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  Germans  and  Austrians 
alike  will  allow  all  Russian  Poland  to  die  before  they  will  restore 
anything  that  they  have  seized  and  enjoyed.  It  might  perhaps, 
therefore,  be  worth  while  to  waive  the  second  demand,  just  tho 
it  is,  in  order  to  save  our  allies  tho  Poles  from  the  worst  of 
their  sufferings.  The  first  demand  is  another  matter;  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  may  be  loath  to  forego  even  for  the 
future  the  plunder  of  what  remains  in  Poland,  but  they  can 
hardly  refuse  if  the  American  (rovernment  publicly  makes  the 
request  and  points  out  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Poles 
depends  on  their  abandoning  this  cruel  policy  of  confiscation. 
The  American  Government  might  at  least  find  out  without  delay 
what  attitude  the  Central  Powers  would  adopt  toward  such  a 
suggestion." 

Cable-dispatches  tell  us  that  the  Pope  has  refused  to  intervene 
because,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Papal 
Nunciature  in  Vienna,  he  believes  that  Poland  is  being  system- 
atically depleted  of  food.  He  recommends,  however,  financial 
assistance,  and  is  himself  sending  money. 


GERMANY  PITIKS  THE  POLJi.S. 

"  Poor  fellow  !      You're  hungry." 
we're  used  to  it,  sir,  we're  used  to  it." 

— ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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JAPAN'S   ALLIANCE-COQUETRY 

THE  VP^ILED  HOSTILITY  toward  Great  Britain 
wliich  has  for  many  months  been  noticeable  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  Japanese  press  gains  a  fresh  importance 
from  the  statement  recently  made  to  the  Japanese  House  of 
Peers  by  Baron  Isliii.  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Baron  told  the  House,  according  to  cable-dispatches,  that  the 
Japanese  and  British   Governments  were  in  negotiation  with 


A  PROPHETIC  PICTURE— PERHAPS. 

Graud-Diike  George  Mikiiailovitch,  the  Czar's  cousin  and  Russian  special  envoy  to  Japan,  rickshaw-ridiug  in 
the  environs  of  Tokyo.     The  Russian  rides  while  the  Japanese  pulls. 


regard  to  Japanese  emigration,  a  subject  fully  covered  by  the 
existing  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Despite 
the  denials  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  that  there  is  any 
thought  of  abrogating  the  present  treaty,  the  papers  of  the 
Mikado's  Empire  believe  that  something  is  afoot.  This 
view  is  also  taken  by  The  Japan  Advertiser,  an  American 
paper  published  in  Tolcyo,  which  considers  it  possible  that 
Japan  may  withdraw  from  her  alliance  with  England.  The 
Advertiser  says: 

"Beforf^  the  war  began,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  a 
target  of  continuous  attack,  the  complaint  then  being  that 
Japan  derived  no  economic  benefit  from  it.  Since  the  war 
began,  the  attacks  on  England  have  never  been  more  bitter, 
never  more  heedless,  never  more  ready  to  exaggerate  every 
trivial  incident  or  rumor  that  seemed  to  tell  against  their 
ally's  cause. 

"  The  Japanese  pubUc  are  continuously  instructed  by 
their  press  that  the  Alliance  is  a  one-sided  and  worn-out 
contract,  and  so  persistently  is  this  proclaimed  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  foreign  reader  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
a  considerable  body  of  Japanese  opinion  is  hostile  to  the 
Alliance." 

Among  the  Japanese  papers  the  Tokyo  Yamalo  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  agitation  against  the  treaty,  and  has  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  suToject  from  the  pens  of  men  prominent 
in  political  or  acadcunic  circles.  In  one  of  th'ese  articles  I*rof. 
Latche  Lett  exclaims: 

"The  present  war  in  Europe  has  made  it  clear  to  us  that 
there  is  no  comnuniity  of  ideals  between  Japan  and  England. 
Japan  stands  for  loyalty  and  justice,  Germany  for  loyalty  and 
injustice,   while   England   stands  for  selfishness  and   injusticn^ 


Our  country  can  not  afiford  to  keep  company  with  su(?h  a  nation 
as  England." 

In  another  Yamalo  article  Mr.  Shimata.  the  president  of  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives,  frankly  says  that  "the 
bond  of  union  between  England  and  Japan  is  loosening,  and 
the  critics  have  begun  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  Alliance 
to  Japan  has  decreased  to  the  vanishing-point."  The  list  of 
prominent  papers  in  Japan  that  have  adopted  an  antialliance 
attitude  is  remarkable;    it  includes  the  Tokyo  Kokumin,  the 

Yorodzu,  the  Chugai  Shogyo, 
the  Osaka  Asahi,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  papers 
in  Japan,  and  the  Mainichi. 
The  panacea  for  all  aUi- 
anee-iUs  that  seems  to  be 
fashionable  at  the  moment 
is  a  rapprochemenl  with 
Russia.  The  Tokj'o  Sekai 
argues : 

"From  now  on  the  Brit- 
ish supremacy  on  the  sea 
may  not  have  the  same 
paramount  value,  and  we 
should  therefore  stand  well 
with  the  great  land-Pow- 
ers. .  .  .  We  must  open  a 
new  chapter  of  diplomacy 
by  an  entente  with  Russia 
as  a  prelude.  . 

"  British  diplomacy  is 
like  that  of  the  Chinese — 
it  tries  to  balance  one  Power 
against  another,  but  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  is  entirely 
different.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sians —  who  are  half  Asi- 
atics —  have  now  realized 
that  white  men  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  yel- 
low. Russia,  too,  wants  to 
open  a  new  chapter  in  her 
history — a   chapter  of  reh- 

ance  upon  Japan's  friendship,  and  here  Japan  and  Russia  have 

a  common  ideal." 


GERMAN  LOSSES— The  London  Tablet,  reporting  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  British  Under-Secretary  for  War,  says  that  he  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  German  losses  ran: 

Killed .588,986 

Died 24,080 

Woundt!d 1,566,549 

Missing  and  prisoners ;J56,153 

Total 2,535,768 

"These,  Mr.  Tennant  added,  were  figures  for  the  whole 
German  Army,  and  were  derived  from  all  the  information  avail- 
able.   He  took  it  that  they  were  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

"But  this  can  hardly  be  correct.  The  Rotterdamsche  Courant, 
by  adding  up  the  various  Prussian  lists  some  days  ago,  gave  a 
total  of  2,3;i9,()9()  casualties.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  other  German  kingdoms.  Then  it  is  certain 
that  the  German  lists  are  always  behindhand.  Thus  Th< 
Westminster  Gazette  points  out  that  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  fight  in  Champagne  in  August  last  have  only 
been  recorded  quite  recently.  Tlie  total  German  losses,  thert^ 
fore,  are  never  apparent  from  the  lists  publislu>d  at  any  par- 
ti(nilar  date. 

"  Again,  Colonel  Feyler,  who  has  been  writitig  in  tiie  Journal 
de  Genh'e,  points  out  tliat  the  wounch'd  a\()W(Hl  by  th(>  Ormans 
are  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  killed  than  is  known  to  be 
the  case  in  the  French  or  British  armit>s.  The  men  arc  fighting 
with  similar  weapons  und(>r  lil<(>  coiulitions.  Th<'re  can  be 
only  one  sound  reason  for  this  dis('r»>iiancy.  and  that  is  that  the 
Germans  exclude  the  slightly  wounded  from  tluMr  returns.  Tims 
in  Champagne  the  Germans  admit  44.14.")  killed  and  7:?.;>.>"i 
wounded,  but  if  we  apply  the  law  of  prol>abiIities  to  the  ojn'ra- 
tions  the  number  of  wounded  should  lia\e  l)een  19S,(XX)." 


LONG  LIFE— MANY  CHILDREN 


THAT  LONG-LIVED  PERSONS  have  the  most  children, 
and  that  long  life  also  means  a  good  inheritance,  are 
assertions  made  by  a  contril)utor  to  The  Journal  of 
Heredity  (Washington,  March).  The  writer  believes  that  the  study 
of  longevity  brings  important  proof  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 
He  begins  by  quoting  a  newspaper-paragraph  about  one  W.  B. 
Davis,  of  Plymouth,  N.  C, 
said  to  be  ninety-four  years 
old  and  to  have  forty-one  chil- 
dren, 192  grandchildren,  and 
numerous  great-grandchildren. 
That  this  correspondence  be- 
tween longevity  and  fecundity 
is  by  no  means  accidental,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  dwelling 
upon,  are  the  next  statements 
in  the  article.  The  simple  fact 
illustrated  in  the  newspaper- 
chpping,  we  are  told,  "means 
a  great  deal  not  only  to  eugen- 
ics, but  to  the  whole  theory 
of  evolution."  The  following 
data  employed  by  the  writer, 
as  well  as  the  photograph  here 
shown,  are  furnished  by  the 
Genealogical  Record  Office  for 
the  collection  and  preservation 
of  genealogical  records  per- 
taining to  long  hfe,  1601  3oth 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  di- 
rector.    The  writer  says: 

"First  let  us  make  sure  of 
om*  facts.  If  we  pick  at  ran- 
dom from  the  death-records 
the  names  of  two  women,  one 
of  whom  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty  and  the  other  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  wiU  the  longer- 
lived  be  found  to  have  left  the 
larger  family?  Both  of  them, 
you  must  notice,  lived  past 
the  reproductive  period,  and 
it  might  be  supposed  that  after 
that  period  a  few  years  more  or 
less  could  make  no  difference. 

"Nevertheless,  the  study  of  Karl  Pearson  and  his  associates 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  longest-lived  parents  have  the  largest 
number  of  offspring.  They  were  able  to  study  family-records 
of  some  thousands  of  English  and  American  Quaker  families, 
and  reached  this  conclusion: 

"'Fertility  is  correlated  with  longevity  even  after  the  fecund 
period  is  passed.  If  we  take  American  mothers,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  this  increasing  fertility  even  up  to  ninety  years  of 
age.  With  English  mothers  it  is  less  marked,  but  appears  to 
be  quite  true  up  to  seventy-five  years.  Beyond  s«venty-five 
there  appears  a  slight  decrease.' 

"In  other  words,  the  peculiar  physique,  the  vitality,  and  the 
toughness  of  constitution  in  both  men  and  women,  which  make 
longevity  possible,  are  also  associated  with  fecundity.  Where 
you  find  one,  you  are  likely  to  find  the  other.  Of  two  women 
who  both  live  beyond  fifty  years,  the  longer-lived  is  hkely  to  have 
had,  before  fifty,  the  larger  numbcir  of  children. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  this  condition  should  be 
more  marked  for  American  parents  than  for  English  parents,  for 
the  American  families  dealt  with  were,  in   the  great  majority 


A  FAMILY  OF  FIVE  GENERATIONS. 

Dr.  Harvey  C  Hullinger,  90  years  of  age,  is  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  the  7-montlis-old  girl  on  his  knee,  the  youngest  of  his  101 
descendants.    The  ages  of  the  others  are  68,  46,  and  20. 


of  eases,  of  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Evidently  climate,  mode  of  life, 
and  similar  influences  are  bringing  about  a  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  English  and  the  Anglo-American  stocks. 

"Remembering  that  long  hfe  is  associated  with  numerous 
offspring,  let  us  now  recall  that  long  life  is  due  primarily  to 
heredity.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  suppose,  people  do  not 
Attain  to  a  great  age  because  of  any  particular  habits  of  life, 

any  particular  kind  of  diet  or 
l)rand  of  beverage.  They  live 
long  because  they  come  of  a 
long-lived  stock,  because  they 
have  inherited  the  kind  of  con- 
stitution that,  in  circumstances 
which  are  reasonably  favor- 
al)le,  will  stand  the  strain  of 
existence  for  an  unusually 
long  time." 

We  are  now  in  a  position, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  to 
see  how  the  connection  be- 
tween long  life  and  large  fami- 
lies will  assist  us  in  under- 
standing how  evolution  works. 
In  the  first  place,  Darwin  and 
many  others  have  shown  that 
the  members  of  a  race  least 
fitted  to  their  surroundings  are 
removed  by  death. 

"For  example,  of  two  chil- 
dren born  in  a  neighborhood 
where  tuberculosis  is  abun- 
dant, the  one  with  an  inherited 
resistance  is  pretty  sure  to  live 
longer  than  the  one  who  lacks 
an  inherited  resistance. 

"But  if  each  of  them  sur- 
vived to  adult  life  and  left  an 
equal  number  of  children,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  character  of 
the  race  would  not  be  changed 
— there  would  be  relatively 
just  the  same  numbers  of  weak 
and  strong  persons  (in  respect 
to  tuberculosis-resistance)  in  it 
in  the  next  generation  that 
there  are  in  this. 

"The  theory  of  natural  se- 
lection requires  that  the  weaker 
of  the  two  individuals  whom 
we  have  picked  out  for  an 
illustration  must  leave  fewer  offspring  than  the  strong  one.  The 
less  fit  must  leave  fewer  descendants  than  the  more  fit.  Thus 
the  race  progresses  a  little  in  each  gener&,tion,  in  the  direction 
of  greater  fitness  in  this  respect. 

"The  theory  requires,  wo  have  said,  that  there  be  this  differ- 
ence in  fecundity.  But  do  facts  back  up  the  theory?  We  have 
reached  a  point  in  the  study  of  evolution  where  we  are  tired  of 
theories.     We  want  facts. 

"Sometimes  we  can  get  them;  sometimes  we  can  not.  In 
this  particular  case  a  study  of  long-lived  people  gives  us  exactly 
the  information  that  we  needed  and  expected.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  long-lived — who  must  be  considered  to  be  in  general 
an  unusually  fit  lot  of  people — are  found  to  have  more  offspring 
than  the  shorter-lived  and  less  fit.  And  since  this  fitness  is, 
as  we  know,  hereditary,  it  follows  that  the  race  should  be  getting 
a  little  more  fit  in  this  respect  with  each  generation,  because  the 
amount  of  inherited  longevity  must  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
previous  generation.  .  .  .  We  have  been  able  thus  to  add  an- 
other piece  of  mathematically  demonstrated  proof  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  which  Darwin  left  us." 
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THE  RETURN   OF  THE   MONITOR 

HISTORY  has  many  times  repeatefl  itself  during  the 
present  fiUroi)ean  conflict.  Not  onl\-  do  we  find 
the  comhatants  projecting  "Greek  tire,"  throwing 
hand-givnades.  and  wearing  protecti\e  armor,  but  on  the  water 
we  see  a  partial  return  to  the,  type  of  vessel  that  immortalized 


S5WS»5^P^»^- 


1 


ONE   OF  THE   NEW  ENGLISH  MONITORS. 
A  powerful  fightor  in  still  water,  and  submarine-proof 


John  Ericsson  in  Hampton  Roads  over  a  lialf-centmy  ago'. 
Altho  the  monitor- type  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  valuable 
gun-platform,  its  unseaworthiness  has  gradually  caused  it  to  be 
dropt  from  all  navies.  In  the  present  war,  however,  a  steady 
gun-platform  as  safe  as  possible  from  submarines  was  desired 
by  the  British  for  the  Dardanelles  campaign,  and  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  original  monitor-type  proved  to  fill  the  bill.  The 
failure  of  the  campaign  is  of  course  attributable  to  causes  that 
reflect,  in  no  way  on  the  efficacy  of  these  war-ships,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  planned,  built,  and  brought  into  action  in  just 
six  months  is  surely  interesting  to  a  nation  that  may  have  to 
increase  its  navy  on  short  notice.  Writes  Mr.  De  Versay  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  February  19): 

"The  idea  of  the  monitor  is  not  new.  It  dates  from  the  War 
of  Secession  in  the  American  States,  where  the  States  of  the 
North  employed  vessels  sitting  very  close  to  the  water,  showing 
only  a  low,  armored  hull,  above  which  rose  a  single  turret  can-y- 
ing  a  powerful  gun. 

"This  model  was  successful,  and  the  French  Navy  thought 
that  it  should  possess  some  examples.  We  see  at  Cherbourg, 
therefore,  about  1880,  two  of  these  monitors  that  had  been 
i^urchased  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under 
the  names  I^ochambeau  and  Onondaga.  Since' .this  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  had  no  monitors.  .'    ,,  ..V  . 

"Now  they  are  in  style  again,  and  .tAeir  strange  aspect  is 
thus  described-  in  picturesque  terms,  oh  October  20,  1915,  by 
the  correspondent  of  Tfn'  Dai[ii  Mail,  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett: 

"'The  arrival  .of  these  vessels  on  the  3d  made  a  sensation 
hot  only  among  the  eujerny,  but  also  among  our.  own  troops. 
One  afterrioqn,  a  floating  object  of  extraordinary  aspect  ap- 
peared,at , the. entr^/nceof  the,  port, of  Kefhalos.  It  seemed  that 
instead  of  prQceeding'iri  a  straight  line,  it  reached  its  anchorage 
in  zigzag  lities,  dancing 'about  "ii.ke  a  great  goose.  At  a  certaiti 
distance  it  was  impossible  to  say  whet  lier  one  was  looking  at  it 


from  the  side,  the  bow,  or  the  stern,  so  completely  round  did 
it  appear.  Its  parapets  sustained  a  bridge,  above  which  nothing 
was  visible  but  a  very  large  turret,  from  which  protruded  the 
muzzles  of  two  huge  guns. 

"  '  In  the  center  of  the  bridge  rose  like  a  giant  of  some  Cali- 
fornian  forest,  a  tripod  mast  bearing  at  its  end  a  kind  of  ob- 
long jewel-box — an  exact  repUca,  on  a  very  large  scale,  of  the 
box  wherein  the  Dalai  Lama  carries  about  with  him  the  ashes 

of  his  previous  incarnation. 

"'Our  first  astonishment  was  followed 
by  another,  when  the  crew  prepared  to 
take  a  bath.  It  seemed  as  if  they  wtere 
all  able  to  walk  on  the  water.  After  hav- 
ing descended  a  ladder,  instead  of  getting 
into  the  sea  they  proceeded  to  walk  in 
single  file  the  length  of  their  ship,  and 
then,  standing  elbow  to  elbow,  they  aU 
dived,  to  reappear  shortly  at  the  surface. 

"'We  went  out  in  a  boat  to  examine 
this  odd  phenomenon  and  found  that  just 
below  the  water  the  sides  of  the  ship 
bulged  out  slightly  for  about  ten  feet, 
then  curving  inward  toward  the  keel,  and 
thus  forming  an  exterior  platform  just 
awash. 

"'Here  lie  the  secret  and  the  mystery 
of  these  vessels.  In  this  bulging,  the 
builder  has  concentrated  his  ingenuity  to 
beat  the  submarine.  If  a  torpedo  strikes 
the  hull  it  will  explode  amid  a  variety 
of  substances  whose  nature  is  unknown 
to  me,  but  which  protect  the  hull  against 
any  serious  injury. 

' ' '  These  big  monitors  cany  two  14- 
inch  guns,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery 
for  use  against  aircraft. 

' ' '  The  first  time  one  of  these  monitors 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, its  aspect  was  a  great  surprize  to 
the  old  Turk.  This  surprize  increased 
when  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  14-inch 
guns,  each  sending  thi-ee-quarters  of  a 
ton  of  projectile  to  a  distance  of  15  miles. 
"'Later,  three  other  large  monitors  ar- 
rived, which  gave  us  eight  14-inch  guns 
.  .  .  besides  a  large  number  of  smaller 
monitors  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.' 

"The  construction  of  these  monitors  was  undertaken  to  meet 
a  new  need — that  of  vessels  of  powerful  armament,  but  prac- 
tically safe  from  submarine-attack.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
English  Navy  to  note  that  only  six  months  were  required  to 
draw  the  plans  of  these  ships  and  bring  them  to  the  spot  ^^■here 
they  fired  their  first  shots." 
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ARMED  AG.VINST  AIR,  SEA,  AND  LAND. 

^  -The  recreated  monitor  carries  big  guns  as  large  a.s  those  of  a  drrad- 
nousht,  small  gims  to  attack  at-roplanos,  and  has  a  douWe  Irnll  that 
ft  ikIcis  it  fairly  impervious  to  submarine-attacks. 
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A   SCIENTIFIC   APERY 

A  STATION  or  research-institute  for  the  scientific  study  of 
various  kinds  of  apes,  located  preferably  in  southern 
--  California,  is  strongly  advocated  by  Prof.  Robert  M. 
Yerkes,  of  Harvard,  in  a  communication  to  Science  (New  York, 
February  18).  All  sorts  of  monkeys  should  here  be  kept,  bred, 
and   used  for   observation   and   experiment.     We   know   Uttle, 


THK   OLD   .MOMTOK   OF    1SG2,  BUILT   IN   100   DAYS- 
That  vanquished  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads — 


Professor  Yerkes  says,  of  the  structure,  development,  and  life- 
processes  of  most  of  the  monkey  tribe,  still  less  of  their  heredity, 
and  next  to  nothing  of  their  instincts,  habits,  mental  life,  and 
social  relations.  This  ignorance,  he  tells  us,  is  due  to  technical 
difficulties  and  the  costliness  of  research,  not  at  all  to  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  knowledge;  and  it  is  to  remedy 
these  adverse  conditions  that  Professor  Yerkes  proposes  to 
establish  a  scientific  "monkey-farm."  The  task  is,  he  thinks, 
by  far  the  most  important  one  for  our  generation  of  biologists. 
Writes  the  Professor: 


"The  institute  should  be  located  in  a  region  whose  climate  is  iu 
high  degree  favorable  to  the  life  of  a  variety  of 
lower  primates  and  to  man.  It  is  eminently  desir- 
able to  avoid,  in  the  interests  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment, an  enervating  tropical  climate  and  un- 
necessary isolation  from  civilization  and  from 
centers  of  scientific  activity.  Since  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  find  a  location  which  would  be 
ideal  for  both  subjects  and  observers,  it  will 
doubtless  prove  necessary  to  sacrifice  in  a  mea- 
sure the  interests  of  each.  During  the  past  three 
or  four  years  I  have  accumulated  information 
bearing  on  the  several  problems  involved  in  the 
locating  of  an  anthropoid-station,  and  have  had 
opportunity  to  prospect  for  such  an  institute  in 
widely  separated  regions.  Chief  among  the  regions 
considered  are  Borneo,  Hawaii,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Jamaica, 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  Of  all  of  these,  southern 
California  seems  at  present  most  promising,  and 
altho  it  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  any  or  all  of 
the  anthropoid  apes  can  be  successfully  bred  there 
(various  other  primates  can  be  kept  and  bred 
successfully),  it  seems  eminently  desirable  to  test 
the  matter  thoroughly  before  locating  an  institute 
in  any  less  accessible  or  chmatically  less  favorable 
part  of  the  world 

"The  estabhshment  under  consideration  should 
be  permanent,  since  for  many  kinds  of  investiga- 
tion it  would  be  necessary  that  the  life-history  of  individuals  be 
intimately  known  for  many  generations.  With  the  lower  pri- 
mates, a  generation  might  b(^  obtained  in  two  to  five  years;  with 
the  higher,  not  more  frequently  than  ten  to  fifteen  years.  It  is 
therefore  probaV)le  that  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  such  an 
institute  would  continue  to  increase  for  many  years  and  would 
not  reach  its  maximum  short  of  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  years," 


The  importance  of  this  plan  in  its  relations  with  strictly 
human  interests  and  problems  is  dwelt  upon  with  emphasis 
by  Professor  Yerkes.  It  is  eminently  desirable,  he  believes, 
that  aU  studies  of  organisms  lower  than  man,  and  especially 
those  similar  to  man,  shoiild  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  own  medical,  social,  and  psychological  problems. 
He  goes  on: 

"During  our  own  generation,  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that  knowledge  based  upon  observation  of 
other  organisms  may  be  of  extreme  value  to  man, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  pressing 
problems  of  experimental  medicine,  of  human 
genetics,  physiology,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
economics  may  be  solved,  at  least  in  large 
measure,  most  directly  and  economically  through 
the  use  of  the  monkeys  and  anthropoid  apes. 

"Were  I  required  to  designate  the  chiefly  sig- 
nificant points  of  contact  between  studies  of  tho 
lower  primates  and  practical  endeavor  toward 
human  betterment,  I  should  name  the  medical,  the 
sociological,  and  the  psychological.  For  I  am 
wholly  convinced  by  my  own  experience,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  others,  that  the  various  medical 
sciences  and  medical  practise  have  vastly  more 
to  gain  than  has  yet  been  achieved,  or-  than  any 
considerable  number  of  medical  experts  imagine, 
from  the  persistent  and  ingenious  use  of  the 
monkeys  and  anthropoid  apes  in  experimental 
inquiry.  Likewise,  I  am  convinced  that  education 
and  all  other  forms  of  social  service  will  profit  im- 
measurably from  experimental  studies  of  the  funda- 
mental instincts  of  the  other  primates  and  from 
thorough  investigation  of  the  forms  of  habit-formation  and  of 
the  characteristics  of  social  relations.  And  last,  but  not  least 
important,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  our  genetic  psychology,  as 
well  as  other  historical  or  genetic  forms  of  biological  description, 
may  be  developed  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  by  the 
thorough  study  of  the  monkeys,  apes,  and  other  primates  than 
by  any  other  means. 

"It  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  claim  that  the  securing  of 
adequate  provision  for  the  systematic  and  long-continued  study 
of  the  primates  is  by  far  the  most  important  task  for  oiir  genera- 
tion of  biologists,  and  the  one  which  we  shall  therefore  be  most 
shamed  by  neglecting.  But  it  is  also  a  task  which,  as  history 
clearly  indicates,  will  not  be  accomplished  unless  we  devote 
ourselves  confidently  and  determinedly  to  it  with  faith,  vision, 
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and  enthusiasm.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  entirely  convinced 
of  tho  scientific  importance  and  human  value  of  this  kind  of 
research  that  I  am  willing  to  devote  my  life  wholly  to  it. 

"If  wo  are  to  progress  beyond  tho  present  narrow  limits  of  our 
knowUnlge  of  the  lower  primates,  and  make  them  contribute 
importantly  to  human  welfare,  it  must  be  through  adequate 
provision  for  their  systematic  study." 
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A  MAGNETIC   HAND   FOR   CRIPPLES 

THE  GERMANS  have  invented  an  iron  hand  that  can 
be  powerfully  magnetized  by  switching  an  electric  cur- 
rent into  it.  With  this  the  crippled  veteran  can  hold 
firmly  all  iron  tools  or  utensils.  Those  made  of  other  sub- 
stances can  be  fitted  with  iron  plates  and  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  magnetic  hand  is  the  invention  of  Professor  Khngenberg, 
one  of  the  leading  electrical  engineers  of  Berlin,  who  describes 
it  in  a  it^cent  number  of  the  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrifl.  Our 
quotations  are  from  an  abstract  in  The  Electrical  Review  (London, 
January  14).     Says  this  publication: 

"One  of  the  lamentable  results  of  the  Great  War  will  be  the 
return  of  many  thousands  of 
oiu-  brave  comrades,  martjTs  to 
the  (^ause  of  liberty  and  progress, 
crippled  for  life  by  the  loss  of  a 
hand  or  arm.  Obviously  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  adopt 
every  possible  means  to  enable 
these  'men  to  resume  their  cus- 
tomary -  occupations  by  the  pro- 
vision of  efficient  substitutes  for 
the  missing  members.  With 
their  usual  foresight,  our  enemies 
are  taking  steps  to  cope  with 
tins  difficult  problem.  .  .  .  Fig. 
2  shows  an  armlet  which  can  be 
strapped  on  the  stump  of  the 
arm,  and  is  provided  at  the  end 
with  a  pot  inagnet;  the  latter  is 
mounted  on  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  so  that  the  magnet-poles 
can  be  ^brought  into  any  desired 
position,  and  the  magnet  can 
then  either  be  clamped  firmly  or 
left  movable  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  friction.  The  magnet  is 
supplied  with  current  by  means 
of  a  flexible  cord  and  a  plug,  the 

current  being  switched  on  and  off  by  the  movement  of  some 
other  part  of  the  body  such  as  the  foot,  the  chin,  or  the  sound 
arm,  or  by  a  particular  movement  of  the  injured  arm  itself. 
With  this  device  all  articles  made  of  iron  can  be  held  in  a 
powerful  grip  for  any  length  of  time,  and  can  be  lifted  and 
moved  about  or  released  at  pleasure.  Hence  the  magnetic 
hand  is  suitable  for  all  jobs  in  which  iron  tools  or  iron  articles 
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Fig.  2. — A  MAGNETIC  hand's  grip  on  a  file 


Fig.  1. — THE  magnetic  hand  clutches  this  plane  by  the  ikon  plate. 

are  employed.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  tools  need  not  be  special- 
ly made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  maimed  man.  In  the 
example  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  the  magnetic  hand  is  holding  the 
end  of  a  file,  and,  being  movable  with  regard  to  the  armlet, 
offers  no  hindrance  to  the  control  of  the  file  with  the  sound  arm. 

"Fig.  1  shows  a  plane  which 
is  fitted  with  a  small  iron  plate 
for  the  magnet  to  take  hold  of, 
and  which  is  handled  exactly  like 
any  other  plane.  Stamping  - 
machines  working  on  sheet  iron 
can  be  managed  as  well  as  with  a 
sound  hand,  or  even  better,  for 
the  magnetic  hand  can  grip  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sheet. 
Work  can  be  put  into  lathes, 
etc.,  with  the  aid  of  the  device 
while  the  sound  hand  makes  the 
adjustments.  Tools  wliich  are 
not  made  of  iron  can  often  be 
easily  fitted  with  iron  plates,  and 
switchgear  can  be  manipulated 
if  the  levers  are  so  fitted.  Mag- 
nets of  different  sizes  and  trac- 
tive forces  can  be  fitted  to  the 
same  holder. 

"The  plain  magnet,  as  above 
described,  suffices  for  a  variety 
of  simple  operations;  improve- 
ments in  the  device  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  in  particular 
cases.  By  means  of  a  switch  to 
fix  and  release  the  magnet  alternately,  the  rotation  of  iron  articles 
can  be  effected.  Sjiecial  tools  can  also  be  devised,  such  as  those 
illustrated  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  which  represent  tweezers,  pincers, 
and  pliers,  actuated  by  electromagnets.  The  author  further 
states  that  there  is  no  special  difficulty  in  providing  for  the 
movement  of  the  forearm  with  respect  to  the  upper  arm,  the 
gripping  action  of  artificial  fingers  and  of  the  thumb,  etc.,  and 
he  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  exceptional  facilities  afforded  by 
electric  power  for  fulfilling  these  various  functions,  as  compared 
with  other  agencies.  The  use  even  of  a  portable  battery  to 
(mergize  the  magnet  when  away  from  an  electrical  installation  is 
not  overlooked.  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  aid  our 
crippled  workers,  and  we  trust  that  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained from  these  interesting  suggestions." 


FiaS.   A  ANO  4. — EVEN     THE    FINUEHS'    TENSION     CAN 
BE  IMITATED,  AS  IN  THESE  TWEEZERS  AND    PINCERS. 


BACK  TO  THE  TROPICS— The  return  of  civilized  man  to  the 
tropics  after  a  few  thousands  of  years  in  the  civilizing  temperate 
zone  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  a  recent  medi- 
cal discussion  reported  in  The  Journal  of  Sociologic  Medicine 
(Easton,  Pa.,  February).     Said  Dr.  Hutchinson: 

"We  are  going  back  to  the  tropics.  We  began  there  in  the 
beginning,  and  it  was  a  mighty  good  place  to  migrate  from. 
Those  of  us  who  have  remained  in  the  tropics  have  remained 
savage,  stupid,  half-civiliz(>d,  b(»cause  we  were  bitten  and  bossed 
by  insects,  bugs,  and  worms,  and  infected  with  all  sorts  of  disease. 
Now  we  are  going  back  to  reoccupy  and  reconquer  for  the  white 
race  those  great  fertile  stretches  of  country  in  which  we  orig- 
inally grew  up.  Hitherto  our  success  has  dei)(>nded  largely 
upon  the  degree  to  which  we  have  separated  oursehes  from  that 
district.  We  have  a  more  or  less  natural  st^lf-actiiig  protection 
against  many  of  these  tropical  diseases.  Hookworm  we  find  to 
be  one  of  the  ordinary  appendages  of  humanity  in  the  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude  north  and  south  of  the  equator.  That  belt 
entirely  around  the  earth  is  inf(>sted  with  hookworm  and  humans 
just  about  in  equal  proportions,  forming  about  one-third  of  the 
human  race.  The  study  of  the  American  liookworm  lias  «>- 
vealed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  curiously  fascinating  fruits  of 
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justice  of  the  crimes  of  man.  Strange  as  it  may  be,  as  soon  as 
it  was  thoroughly  described,  it  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
Necator  African  brought  here  with  the  African  slaves,  and  it  has 
remained  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  man  who  captured  them.  The 
best  protection  against  hookworm  is  good  shoe  leather.  It  is  a 
barefoot  disease,  and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  some  of  our 
feehng  as  to  the  disrespeetability  of  going  barefoot  is  a  remnant 
of  some  ancestral  feeling  of  this  sort.  Against  plague  also  we 
have  a  protection  and  against  typhus  fever — and  that  is  a  clean 
undershirt.  The  undershirt  should  be  changed  several  times  a 
month,  with  profuse  bathing.  A  clean  undershirt  is  the  best 
health-protector  that  we  have  invented,  and  will  protect  us  from 
more  evils  than  any  known  weapon.  So,  while  T  think  we  ought 
to  take  every  precaution  to  fight  off  and  keep  out  these  infections, 
at  the  same  time  we  are  not  without  resources  of  protection 
against  them  if  they  should  be  imported  into  our  midst." 


to  praise  a  workman,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  him 
'cocky'  and  a  premature  applicant  for  more  pay. 

"The  modern  method,  however,  recognizes  that  most  men 
— not  all,  to  be  sure,  but  most — are  more  susceptible  to  praise 
than  censure.     'Praise  a  man  for  one  thing  and  he  will  try  to 


FITTING  MEN  INSTEAD  OF  FIRING  THEM 

WHEN  A  MAN  finds  that  the  sleeves  of  his  new  coat 
are  a  trifle  too  long  he  may  do  one  of  two  things — buy 
a  new  coat  or  have  the  sleeves  shortened.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  choose  the  latter.  Yet  until  recently, 
if  a  workman  in  a  factory  failed  in  some  small  particular,  he 
was  promptly  discharged  and  replaced  with  a  new  one.  It  is 
coming  to  be  recognized,  in  the  modern  program  of  handhng 
men,  that  in  many  eases  fitting  an  unsatisfactory  man  to  his 
job  is  cheaper  and  better  than  firing  him.  This  means  that 
the  boss  who  is  skilful  in  handling  his  men — always  an  asset 
in  any  business — is  to-day  an  imperative  necessity.  If  we 
are  to  "fit"  instead  of  "fire,"  we  must  have  expert  fitters — men 
to  know  how  the  fitting  can  best  be  done,  whether  by  instruc- 
tion, argument,  reproof,  or  simply  by  "watchful  waiting." 
Says  the  writer  of  a  leading  article  in  Factory  (Chicago,  March) : 

"Employers  are  coming  to  reaUze  that,  even  if  no  other 
motive  were  involved,  it  costs  money  to  break  in  new  workers. 
More  attention  than  ever  before  is  being  paid  to  the  hiring  of 
men,  in  order  to  secure  those  adapted  to  the  work,  that  the 
waste  of  misfits  may  be  avoided.  Similarly,  'firing'  is  not  the 
light  affair  that  it  was  once  supposed  to  be. 

"Modern  efficiency  beheves  in  curing  faults,  if  possible;  in 
teaching  those  who  are  teachable;  in  transferring  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another  until  the  round  peg  fits  the  round  hole. 
'Firing'  is  regarded  as  a  last  resort,  reserved  for  certain  flagrant 
sins,  or  incompetence  that  has  persisted  through  numerous 
opportunities. 

"This  means  that  more  attention  than  before  is  being  given 
to  the  personal  side  of  industrial  discipline 

"The  economic  advantage  of  the  new  method  is  easy  to 
recognize,  if  not  to  figm-e  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  new  type  of  discipline  is  based  on  the 
'  rule  of  reason '  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  previous  system. 
Once  mihtary  discipUne,  with  no  explanations  and  no  room  for 
questions,  was  favored.  If  the  individual  did  not  give  his 
best  work  under  this  system,  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
individual's  loss.     The  loss  in  shop-efficiency  was  not  considered. 

"There  are  workers  who  still  prefer  that  form;  they  have  no 
desire  to  reason  why;  theirs  but  to  do  or— be  fired.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  the  ones  who  like  to  avoid  responsibility.  Suggestions 
for  improved  methods  are  not  likely  to  come  from  them. 

"The  best  worker  is  pretty  certain  to  be  the  one  who  appreci- 
ates a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  any  deviation  from  routine- 
methods.  A  straight  appeal  to  reason  may  even  correct  a  fault 
that  could  be  made  to  yield  in  no  other  way.  But  it  must  be  a 
reason  that  in  the  mind  of  the  worker  is  not  trivial,  and  one 
that  comes  within  the  range  of  his  own  point  of  view 

"It  makes  httle  difference  in  what  department  of  work  a 
principle  of  management  bo  found;  it  can  be  adapted  to  any 
other  where  similar  conditions  of  humanity  prevail.  For  men 
are  much  the  same,  whether  employed  in  factory  or  in  office, 
and  the  appeal  which  moves  one  will  almost  inevitably  move 
the  other. 

"Perhaps  the  most  common  of  faults  among  workers  is  the 
lack  of  ambition.  This  may  show  itself  in  many  ways,  but 
always  the  trouble  resolves  itself  into  a  fundamental  lack  of 
interest  in  the  work.  The  new  science  of  management  has 
absolutely  reversed  the  old  practise  in  dealing  with  this  failing. 

"Once  it  was  considered  the  height  of  recklessness  in  a  boss 


Couitesy  of  "  Factory,*'  Chicago. 

WHERE  MEN  ARE   NOT  FIRED,  BUT  PITTED. 

Employers  are  learning   that   "  discharged  for  incompetence  "  may 
denote  incompetence  on  their  own  part. 


make  good  in  everything,'  said  the  superintendent  of  a  large 
New  England  factory,  voicing  a  bit  of  philosophy  that  is  as 
old  as  the  hills  but  of  recent  application  in  industry." 


LIQUIDITY  OF  SOLID  CONCRETE— Some  recent  experi- 
ments apparently  show  that  hardened  concrete  when  subjected 
to  great  pressure  may  "flow"  like  a  very  thick  liquid,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  concrete  fails  to  crack  in  some  eases 
where  theory  requires  that  it  should.  In  other  words,  the  strain 
may  be  relieved  by  readjustment  due  to  "flow"  in  the  mass, 
rather  than  by  breakage.  An  editorial  on  this  subject  in  The 
Engineering  Record  (New  York,  March  4)  quotes  several  recent 
papers  describing  the  results  of  tests.     We  read: 

"The  effect  of  flow  in  most  cases  is  to  change  or  relieve  the 
stress-value;  where  this  is  impossible  there  is  a  gradual  change  in 
the  length  of  the  member,  continuing  possibly  for  several  weeks. 

"This  phenomenon  of  the  flow  of  concrete  may  explain  the 
abnormal  stress  -  conditions  which  apparently  exist  in  some 
structures.  Concrete  roads  and  pavements  constantly  sub- 
ject to  expansion  and  contraction,  due  to  moisture  and  tem- 
perature, in  many  cases  do  not  crack  where  they  apparently 
should.  Concrete  arches  may  also  be  largely  protected  from  ex- 
cessive temperature-stresses  by  the  flow  of  the  material. 

"This  subject  needs  much  investigation  to  establish  its  exact 
effect  and  magnitude  before  it  should  be  considered  as  a  factor  in 
design.  At  present  it  should  be  Used  only  as  a  possible  explana- 
tion of  certain  deformation  and  stress-phenomena." 
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KING  HENRY  VIII.  DANCING   WITH  ANNE  BOLEYN  AT  THE   CARDINAL'S. 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,  as  Wotsey.  is  seen  seated  at  the  right,  in  the  foreground.      One  of  the  stage- pictures  highly  praised  for  its  archeological  correctness. 
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SIR  HERBERT  TREE  has  taken  precedence  in  all  the 
elaborate  tercentenary  celebrations  of  Shakespeare,  and 
opened  the  ball  with  a  spectacular  production  of  "King 
Henry  VIII."  "In  assuming  the  burden  of  what  he  terms  the 
'Shakespearian  Tercentenary  Festival,'"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "Sir  Herbert  Tree  stept  before  the  audience  as  the 
logical  person  to  undertake  so  formal  and  formidable  an  enter- 
prise. Being  the  leading  acting-manager  of  the  land  of  Shake- 
speare's nativity,  he  is  well  entitled  to  direct  the  celebration." 
The  congratulations  that  followed  the  initiation  of  his  efforts 
were  even  headed  by  England's  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Herbert 
is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  producers  on  the  English 
stage.  "In  this  respect,"  says  Mr.  J.  Rankin  Towse,  "he  wiU 
take  rank  with  Charles  Kean  and  Henry  Irving."  The  pro- 
duction as  a  production  wins  high  praise,  while  the  acting,  for 
which  the  scenic  splendors  furnish  an  excuse,  is  only  modestly 
commended.  The  representation  of  "Henry  VIII.,"  says  Mr. 
Towse,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  a  notable  example  of 
Sir  Herbert's  "hberality,  his  artistic  taste,  his  sedulous  attention 
to  detail,  and  his  careful  accuracy."  Mr.  Towse  is  nowise  of 
the  moderns: 

"In  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  its  stage-pictures  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  sumptuous  of  modern  revivals. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  the  reproaches  that  have  been  leveled 
at  Sir  Herbert  for  his  subordination  of  text  to  ornament  lose 
much  of  their  point.  The  piece  is  not  one  of  the  great  classics; 
it  is  only  partly  Shakespearian,  and  not  all  the  text  ascribed 
to  him  is  inexpressibly  precious,  ' -specially  in  the  mouths  of 
actors  who  do  not  know  how  to  speak  it.  No  weighty  objection 
can  be  raised  against  the  treatment  of  it  as  a  pageant,  altho  this, 
of  course,  does  not  justify  the  introduction  of  'business,'  which 
is  foreign  and  derogatory  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  play,  for 
the  sake  of  e-lieap  tlieatrif^al  effect,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  behavior 
of  Anne  lioltyn  and  the  Cardinal,  in  the  mask-scene.     But  no 


legitimate  fault  can  be  found  with  the  elaboration  of  detail  in 
the  order  of  ceremonial  processions,  in  particulars  of  costume 
and  social  habits,  in  architecture  and  locality,  and  so  forth. 
This  not  only  heightens  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  but 
has  a  very  positive  reahstic  and  historical  value.  Such  scenes 
as  'The  Cloisters,'  with  the  procession  of  monks,  acolytes,  and 
choristers  preceding  the  doughty  Cardinal;  'The  Banqueting 
Hall '  in  Wolsey's  Palace,  with  its  characteristic  ceihng,  the  long 
lines  of  tables,  the  brilliant  array  of  guests,  and  the  scarlet  host 
at  his  high  table,  flanked  by  vested  singers  in  the  choir-loft; 
the  menacing  'River  Gate,'  with  the  ominous  barge  on  the  silent 
river;  'The  Pleasaunce,'  at  Windsor,  with  its  old-fashioned 
garden,  in  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  cedar,  the  Round  Tower 
rising  majestically  above,  and  the  silver  Thames  ^\'inding  through 
the  meadow-lands  below;  'The  Hall  in  Blackfriars,'  with  the 
feast  in  colors  offered  by  the  rich  costumes,  and  the  final  'W«'st- 
minster  Abbey, '  are  something  more  than  triumphs  of  theatrical 
illusion.  They  appeal  to  the  intelligence  as  well  as  to  the  eye, 
and  exhibit  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  forethought.  Moreover, 
they  prove  pretty  effectually  that,  in  quasi-historical  drama 
at  any  rate,  where  an  appropriate  and  credible  background  is 
needed,  the  methods  of  the  older  scenic  artists — Mr.  Joseph 
Harker,  in  this  instance — are  infinitely  preferable  to  m.any  of  the 
impressionistic  vagaries  of  the  new." 

Sir  Herbert's  impersonation  is  credited  with  "originaUty" 
by  this  critic.  It  has,  in  faint  praise,  "a  pictorial  quahty  that 
may  commend  it  to  miscellaneous  audiences,"  but  we  are  told 
that  "it  will  not  please  those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  great 
traditions  of  the  past,"  if  many  such  there  be  remaining  among 
New  York's  theatergoers: 

"It  has  not  the  craft,  refinement,  or  intellectual  distinction 
of  Irving's,  the  superb  poise  and  eloquence  of  Ph«>lps's,  or  the 
diplomatic  suavity  and  deadly  composure  of  Kean's.  The 
most  obvious  deficiency  in  it  is  the  absence  of  that  indefinable 
quality  that  suggests  essential  greatness.  It  is  a  very  clever 
piece  of  theatrical  work,  but  it  is  altogi^ther  artificial,  melo- 
dramatic, and  theatrical.     About  the  character  of  Wohey  in  the 
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play — a  compound  of  inharmonious  ingredients  contributed  by 
two  if  not  three  authors,  it  is,  of  coiu"se,  impossible  to  dogmatize. 
Whether  he  was,  or  not,  the  butcher's  cur,  as  Buckingham  called 
him,  does  not  much  matter.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  dramatic 
creators  meant  to  present  him  as  a  great,  powerful,  unscrupidous 
statesman  and  prelate  (aspiring  to  the  papacy),  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  threads  of  the  most  subtle  and  perilous  intrigues.  It 
is,  therefore,  tolerably  certain  that  he  did  not  wear  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve  (or  on 
his  face)   for   daws    to 


peck  at 

' '  No  prominent  actor 
before  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
has  ever  allowed  this 
A\dly  and  formidable 
churchman  to  be  so  in- 
cessant and  restless  in 
movement,  so  prodigal 
of  gesture  and  facial 
expression,  so  anxious 
about  attitude.  Ar- 
rogance he  certainly 
exprest  —  it  was  the 
key-note  that  he  struck 
when  he  diverted  his 
course  in  the  cloisters 
to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  glare  upon  the 
doomed  Buckingham — 
but  not  the  astuteness 
that  would  keep  it  with- 
in reasonable  limits. 
There  were  places 
where  he  treated  his 
king  hke  a  subject; 
with  a  domineering  in- 
solence, and  that  too 
in  pubhc,  which  the 
irascible  and  head- 
strong Henry  would 
not  have  tolerated  for 
an  instant. 

"There  were,  it 
might  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, some  fine  mo- 
ments in  his  perform- 
ance—  especially  from 
the  picturesque  point 
of  view  —  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  was  over- 
drawn, labored,  self- 
conscious,  and  utterly 
theatrical  and  unin- 
spired. It  was  not 
even  consistent,  for 
there  was  nothing  in 
the  first  half  to  suggest 
the  latent  virtues  of 
the  second,  and  the 
tears  and  sobs  with 
which  he  lamented  his 
downfall     were     sadly 

anomalous.  The  farewell  speech  he  spoke  well,  but  even  here 
the  effect  was  marred  by  the  evident  striving  after  theatrical 
effect.  James  O'Neill  had  been  far  more  effective  in  the  same 
utterance  a  few  hours  before."  [At  the  Testimonial  to  William 
Winter.] 

Turning  to  the  scenic  character  of  the  production,  the  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times  follows  up  his  original  notice  of  the 
production  to  point  to  the  "perceptible  disposition  in  the 
reviews  following  the  cordially  applauded  premibre  at  the  New 
Amsterdam  to  speak  with  satisfaction  of  the  realistically  painted 
canvas  and  rich  upholstery  as  preferable  to  the  weird  Bakst 
curtains  and  the  eccentric  Barker  draperies — a  comment  that 
betrays  as  wild  a  confusion  on  the  subject  of  stage-decoration 
as  you  could  well  imagine."     For  this  reason: 

"It  is  wild  because  it  suggests  that  Mr.  Barker  would  produce 
'Henry  VIII.'  in  the  same  manner  that  he  produced  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  that  he  would  stage  Windsor  Castle 
and  the  Illyrian  palace  of  Orsino  in  precisely  the  same  way — 
which  assumption  is  a  comic  insult  to  a  great  producer,  one  of 


Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton. 

EDITH  WYNNE  MATTHISON  AS  QUEEN  CATHERINE, 

Now  appearing  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  She  follows  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
predecessors  on  the  New  Yorlj:  stage  such  as  Ellen  Tree,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Fanny 
Janauschek,  Helena  Modjeska,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Genevieve  Ward. 


the  few  men  of  genius  in  the  modern  theater.  It  is  wild  because 
it  implies  that  between  such  efforts  at  Uteral  realism  as  are 
now  on  view  at  the  New  Amsterdam  and  such  purely  fantastic 
decorations  as  greeted  the  eye  last  year  at  Wallack's  there  is  no 
intermediate  stage.  But  the  intermediate  stage  is  not  only  an 
obvious  but  a  familiar  achievement,  delightfully  typified  in  the 
Hackett  production  of  'Macbeth,'  where  the  Urban  pictures, 
with  their  wise  and  reticent  use  of  line  and  color,  their  cunning 

in  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion, their  artist's 
use  of  and  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  con- 
vey not  only  more 
grandeur,  but  more  real 
realism  than  you  can 
ever  get  with  a  camera 
and  a  yardstick. 

"These  random  com- 
ments are  really  faint 
objections  to  the  care- 
less praise  as  'beauti- 
ful' and  'artistic'  of  a 
production  which  is  in 
a  style  the  laboriously 
advancing  theater  has 
left  behind. 

"Sir  Herbert  has 
brought  over  from 
His  Majesty's  a  stag- 
ing of  'Henry  VIII.' 
which  is  so  jealous  of 
the  antiquarian's  re- 
gard that  the  settings 
might  have  been  done 
by  Underwood  &  Un- 
derwood and  the  cos- 
tumes by  Holbein." 

For  those  who  would 
reflect  upon  the  "tradi- 
tions" of  this  play  that 
have  been  so  long 
"more  honor'd  in  the 
breach  than  the  obser- 
vance," and  must  have 
been  mainly  forgotten, 
the  New  York  Sun 
goes  back  in  memory: 

"Since  Henry  Irving 
and  Ellen  Terry  played 
Wolsey  and  Catherine 
at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater  in  1894  there 
had  been  no  hearing  of 
the  drama  until  last 
night.  Its  fine  theat- 
ric quaUties,  in  spite  of 
the  Uttle  of  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  that 
is  in  it,  always  kept  the  play  popular,  however,  with  actors  of  a 
former  generation.  They  seem  to  have  reveled  in  its  fine 
speeches  and  its  rhetorical  possibilities.  The  English  actors 
who  visited  this  country  in  the  last  century  rarely  failed  to 
appear  in  it.  Charles  William  Macready  acted  the  Cardinal, 
and  so  did  Charles  Kean,  while  his  wife  played  Catherine  of 
Aragon. 

"Charlotte  Cushman  was  accustomed  to  appear  alternately 
as  Wolsey  and  as  Catherine,  while  Fanny  Janauschek  frequently, 
during  the  earlier  days  of  her  American  career,  acted  Catherine. 
John  McCuUough  used  occasionally  to  act  Wolsey,  and  Edwin 
Booth  had  the  part  in  his  repertoire,  altho  it  is  not  one  con- 
nected closely  with  his  greatest  achievements  as  an  actor. 

"When  Helena  Modjeska  at  the  Garden  Theater  played 
Catherine  in  New  York  a  year  before  Ellen  Terry  was  first  seen 
in  the  part,  Otis  Skinner  played  the  King.  Genevieve  Ward, 
who  has  just  returned  to  the  stage  in  London  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-eight,  was  another  noted  Catherine  of  the  day  in  which 
there  were  not  only  actors,  but  a  public  for  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. It  may  interest  the  old-timers  to  recall  that  Charles 
Couldock  was  seen  as  Wolsey  among  the  first  roles  he  acted  hero." 
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THE   HIGHER   LEARNING   IN   PARIS 

TO-DAY 

IF  AN  AMERICAN  STUDENT  wishes  to  go  to  Franco, 
particularly  to  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  to  study,  ho  "will 
find  a  cordial  welcome  and  all  the  facilities  of  ordinary 
times  at  his  disposal."  He  will  find  no  mihtary  regulations  to 
"make  life  a  nightmare,"  but  he  may  be  rather  lonely.  The 
assurances  above  given  are  communicated  to  The  Nation  (New 
York)  by  Mr.  John  Hill,  who  may  speak  from  a  craving  for  com- 
pany himself,  since  he  tells  us  that  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  he  is  the  only  American  at  present  pursuing  studies  in 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  In  fact,  as  the  case  stands  both 
at  Oxford  and  Berlin,  as  well,  doubtless,  as  in  other  educational 
centers,  the  students  faU  far  short  of  the  normal  enrolment. 
In  1913-14,  Mr.  Hill  says  that  there  were  473  students  pursuing 
these  higher  branches  at  the  Sorbonne.  Among  these,  187 
were  foreigners,  39  being  EngUsh,  30  Germans,  19  Russians, 
and  17  Americans.  The  next  year  all  the  Germans  had  dis- 
appeared, the  total  enrolment  was  only  202,  and  among  the 
57  foreigners  were  15  Russians,  one  Enghshman,  and  one  Amer- 
ican. This  year  the  total  has  dropt  to  about  one  hundred, 
with  about  the  same  number  of  foreigners.  The  "Quarter" 
has  been  more  peaceful  than  it  has  been  for  years.  Indeed, 
"the  place  might  weU  appear  unknown  to  those  whose  memory 
recalls  the  feverish  intensity  of  life  and  frequent  violent  out- 
bursts of  days  gone  by."     We  read: 

"For  the  foreign  students  who  have  the  courage,  and  for  the 
French  who  have  the  good  fortune,  to  attend,  work  goes  on 
peacefully  enough.  Full  and  regular  courses  are  given,  and  one 
can  not  but  admire  the  splendid  determination  of  the  French 
professors  not  to  let  learning  and  scientific  progress  be  stifled 
by  the  war.  Serious  intent  is  dominant;  courage  and  convic- 
tion are  at  aU  times  manifest." 

The  effect  of  the  war  "on  the  thought  and  intellectual  work" 
of  the  higher  educators  of  France  is  best  observed  in  the  "pubhc 
courses"  given  by  the  professors.  These  courses,  given  to  a 
limited  extent  only  in  American  colleges,  are  numerous  and  in- 
structive, and  extremely  popular  just  now.  In  nearly  all,  says 
Mr.  HUl,  an  effort  is  made  to  connect  the  work  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  present  situation.     Thus: 

"  The  lectures  of  M.  Denis  on  '  The  Origins  of  the  War:  Europe 
since  1907  '  are  attended  by  enormous  crowds  that  overfill  the 
haU.  Courses  in  foreign  languages  and  hterature  also  connect 
themselves  with  actual  events,  as,  for  example,  M.  Hauvette's 
course  on  ' Le  sentiment  national  dans  la  litterature  italienne,' 
which  has  demonstrated  an  almost  hereditary  opposition  in 
Italy  to  the  Teutons.  And,  hkewise,  the  course  of  M.  Morel- 
Fatio,  '  De  la  xenophobie  et  snrtout  de  la  gallophobie  dans  la  lit- 
terature espagnole  du  XI Ve  siede  a  nos  jours'  [On  the  hatred  of 
outsiders,  especially  the  hatred  of  things  GaUic,  in  the  Spanish 
literature  of  the  fourteenth  century],  has  served  to  explain  clearly 
the  feehng  that  exists  in  certain  elements  in  Spain  to-day.  At 
first  sight,  the  connection  of  the  courses  given  by  M.  Lefranc, 
a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  America  since  his  two  long  visits 
there,  is  not  so  obvious.  Yet,  in  explaining  Montaigne  and 
Rabelais  he  has  been  able  brilliantly  to  show  that  they  expound 
a  philosophy  admirably  adapted  to  actual  needs,  and  he  has 
shown  that  those  two  authors  occupy  preeminent  places  in  the 
favorite  hterature  of  the  poilus  in  the  trenches.  Professor 
Bedier's  work  on  the  ^Chanson  de  Roland'  has  just  commenced. 
He  has  translated  the  entire  poem,  and  is  editing  it  in  its  Old- 
French  form,  and  there  have  been  many  dramatic  moments 
when  he  read  before  his  class  at  the  College  de  France  some  of 
its  impressive  lines. 

"And  so  examples  might  be  multiplied.  Some  points  common 
to  almost  all  may  be  noted  in  passing.  Nearly  every  public 
course  serves  as  a  base  of  attack,  directly  or  indirectly,  against 
some  phase  of  German  activity;  which  shows  that  the  French 
have  not  grown  indifferent  to  the  liorrors  perpetrated  by  their 
enemies.  But  sometimes  one  is  amused  at  tiie  way  the  subject 
is  dragged  in.  The  character  of  the  audience,  too,  serves  as 
ground  for  observation.  The  auditors,  for  the  most  part,  are 
women  and  elderly  men;  the  animalod  youth  of  ordinary  times 


is  busy  elsewhere  getting  itself   inscribed   on   the   Livre   d'Or 
de  rUniversite. 

"One  other  note  often  remarked  in  the  courses  should  interest 
Americans  especially.  That  is  the  frequency  with  which  one 
hoars  most  favorable  and  flattering  allusions  to  Americans  and 
American  scholarship.  One  meets  such  utterances  most  fre- 
quently and  unexpectedly,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  sentiment,  for  it  is  exprest  on  occasions  when  no 
Americans  are  present,  or  when  the  speaker  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  presence.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  those  of 
the  French  who  really  know  us  have  a  genuine  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  us,  and  they  take  pleasure  in  manifesting  such  feeUngs. 
Certainly  the  war  has  contributed,  and  is  contributing  still,  to 
strengthen  the  intellectual  bonds  uniting  the  two  sister  Repub- 
lics, as  the  French  love  to  say.  The  welcome  accorded  to  Pro- 
fessor Grandgent,  Harvard  exchange  professor  this  year,  was 
testimony  to  the  fact.  He  was  most  cordially  received,  and 
his  lectures,  which  have  just  come  to  an  end,  were  followed  by 
an  attentive  and  sympathetic  audience." 


FEWER   WORDS   FOR   CHINA 

PROGRESSIVE  CHINESE  SCHOLARS  and  statesmen 
are  proposing  to  run  ruthlessly  through  the  dialects 
and  vocabularies  of  China  and  save  a  residuum  of  five 
thousand  words  for  universal  use  in  the  Eastern  Republic. 
This  proposal  is  said  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  to  be  under  general  discussion  in 
the  Chinese  press.  One  of  the  immense  gains  of  such  a  simpU- 
fieation  and  standardization  of  Chinese  text-books  would  be  to 
bring  the  various  provinces  together,  whereas  at  present,  so  far 
as  the  unlettered  part  of  the  population  go,  they  are  virtual 
foreigners  to  one  another.  Education  is  expected  to  make  great 
and  rapid  strides  under  such  a  reform,  and  to  tempt  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  increased  appropriation  for  its  purposes.  Just 
now  the  money  devoted  to  education  is  said  to  be  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  amount  ($40,000,000)  expended  annually  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  Army  and  Navy.     We  read: 

"The  sentiment  throughout  China  is  that  more  money  must 
be  used  for  education.  With  a  proper  system  of  taxation, 
China  can  realize  sufficient  money  to  maintain  schools,  but 
educational  experts  are  universally  agreed  that  adequate  re- 
sults can  not  be  attained  in  Chinese  schools  until  the  written 
language  of  the  Chinese  is  standardized  and  simphfied. 

"Prominent  educators  recently  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
board  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  They  would  have 
such  a  board  modify  the  present  florid  style  of  composition  and 
put  the  Chinese  classics — that  is,  the  better-known  works  of 
Confucius — into  simple  language  with  simplified  characters. 
This  education  would  take  from  the  Mandarin  dialect  as  used 
in  Peking,  which  is  the  language  of  scholars,  possibly  5,000 
Chinese  characters,  sufficient  for  ordinary  expression.  This 
would  be  the  standard  vocabulary  for  aU  China. 

"The  pronunciation  of  the  characters  would  be  standardized 
in  such  a  way  that  the  written  and  spoken  words  woidd  be 
exactly  the  same  in  every  province. 

"The  educators  suggest  that  this  reform-board  would  make 
text-books  and  dictionaries  containing  the  5,000  words  or  char- 
acters adequate  to  cover  the  first  five  years  of  primary-school 
work.  They  regard  that  as  the  vital  basis  for  education-reform 
in  Cliina,  and  suggest  that  more  elaborate  dictionaries  and 
standard  text-books  could  easily  be  worked  out  so  as  to  put 
education,  even  in  the  universities,  upon  the  same  basis  in 
all  China. 

"At  present  the  pronunciation  of  Chinese  characters  is  differ- 
ent in  practically  every  province.  A^  Canton  man  is  absolutely 
unable  to  understand  the  language  of  the  Pekingese  until  ho  has 
studied  tho  pronunciation.  The  same  is  true  of  men  from  ad- 
jacent provinces  in  either  the  north  or  south  of  China. 

"It  is  estimated  that  tho  plan  for  standardizing  Chinese 
would  bring  about  universal  language  in  China  in  less  than  forty 
years,  if  compulsory  education  were  adopted,  and  the  Mandarin 
dialect,  or  tho  dialect  of  the  educnilod  class,  wore  taught  in  all 
schools.  Missionaries,  and  other  foreigners  who  have  lived  in 
China  for  many  years,  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  belief  that 
tho  extremely  diiiiuulL  and  varied  language  of  tlio  Cliiueso  is 
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the  greatest  barrier  to  China's  progress.  Written  and  spoken 
Chinese  are  in  sueh  hopeless  complexity  that  there  are  very  few 
("hinese  scholars  who  have  been  able  to  master  all  the  dialects 
even  in  a  long  lifetime  of  continuous  study. 

"Only  artists  of  the  first  class  are  able  to  write  certain  Chinese 
characters  in  an  acceptable  way.  Of  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  \vrite  the  characters  in  less  ornate  manner, 
and  the  reformers  who  are  seeking  to  standardize  the  language 
urge  that  writing  be  done  in  what  is  known  as  grass  characters. 
These  have  less  shading,  and  the  stroke  can  be  made  with  a 
conventional  pen  in  regular  copy-books.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  style  of  characters  in  the  newspapers  and  in  all  official  doc- 
uments and  correspondence,  educators  believe  the  simpler  form 
of  ^vriting  would  readily  be  popularized  together  with  the  simple 
standardized  vocabulary." 


TO   EDUCATE   THE   IMMIGRANT   FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 

ANEW  WORK  for  the  public  schools  has  been  mapped 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  NaturaUzation  of  the  United 
^  States  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  to  undertake  the 
task  of  educating  adult  immigrants.  Forty-four  States  of  the 
Union,  comprising  approximately  600  cities  and  towns,  have 
promised  cooperation,  and  the  names  of  130,000  candidates  for 
citizenship,  with  their  wives,  have  been  sent  to  the  public-school 
directors  since  the  first  of  last  October.  These  unassimilated 
Americans  have  received  personal  letters  from  the  Bureau 
urging  them  to  enter  the  public  schools,  and  thousands  of  copies 
of  an  "OutUne  Course  in  Citizenship"  have  been  distributed 
to  the  pubUc-school  teachers  in  the  night  -  classes  for  adult 
foreigners.  This  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  says 
The  World's  Work  (April),  aims  to  "cure  one  of  the  worst  evils 
in  American  hfe";  for  "the  ignorance  of  immigrants,  with  aU 
that  that  ignorance  implies  of  inefficient  Uving,  is  at  the  root 
of  the  chronic  labor- troubles  in  the  coal-fields,"  and  hkewise 
"at  the  root  of  similar  troubles  in  New  England,  New.  York, 
and  Colorado."  Some  further  extension  of  the  Bureau's  work 
is  noted: 

"The  application  of  the  course  to  the  public  day-schools  is 
in-g(^d  in  order  to  affoi*d  a  training  for  the  candidate  for  citizen- 
ship of  native  as  well  as  of  foreign  birth.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  at  his  request,  has  been  furnished  with  hundreds  of 
copies  of  this  course  for  use  in  citizenship-training  in  the  Navy. 

"The  Bureau  has  also  prepared  a  syllabus  of  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Law,  which  it  is  sending  out  with  copies  of  preliminary 
naturalization  -  forms  to  the  public-school  teachers  for  the 
instniction  and  aid  of  those  foreigners  who  may  desire  to  declare 
their  intention  or  petition  for  naturalization.  This  use  of  the 
preliminary  forms  is  intended  to  remove  the  unsuspecting 
foreigner  from  the  reach  of  his  unscrupulous  fellow  countrymen 
or  American  friends  who,  at  chr^'ges  ranging  up  to  $25,  have 
been  rendering  such  aid  which  the  pubUc-school  teachers  are 
now  giving  without  charge." 

The  constructive  plan  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  aims,  as 
the  writer  in  The  World's  Work  points  out,  to  supply  a  remedy 
for  the  bad  results  of  taking  in  "more  humanity  than  we  have 
been  able  properly  to  assimilate": 

"Twice  in  the  last  six  years  Congress  has  passed  a  law  re- 
stricting immigration  chiefly  by  a  literacy  -  test.  President 
Taft  and  President  Wilson  vetoed  these  bills. 

"Since  these  occurrences  the  war  has  made  it  plain  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  German  immigration  to  this  country, 
which  had  been  generally  highly  considered,  remain(;d  more 
( lerman  than  Am(>rican,  and  that  it  is  organized  to  use  its  political 
j)ower  for  (Jerman  and  not  American  ends.  For  many  years 
the  German  Government  has  encouraged  the  organization  of 
German-Americans,  and  it  has  lately  b(H!ome  painfully  apparent 
that  it  counts  on  these  organizations — and  not  in  vain — to  aid 
it  in  browbeating  the  American  (Jovernment. 

"This  adds  a  new  complication  to  the  immigration  situation; 
one  which  would  make  questionable  the  desirability  of  a  largo 
German  immigration  after  the  war. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  who  have  been  considered 


less  desirable  immigrants — the  Greeks,  southern  Italians, 
southern  Austrians,  and  Russian  Jews — have  no  organized 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States  despite  the  recent  blundering 
attempts  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  here  to  create  an  Austrian 
disaffection. 

"But  the  old  reasons  for  believing  that  many  of  these  people 
who  came  to  our  shores  were  undesirable  citizens  still  stand. 
These  people  are  not  particularly  successful  and  enlightened 
in  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and  when  large  numbers 
in  a  backward  condition  land  upon  our  shores  it  overtaxes  our 
abilities  to  turn  them  into  citizens  who  can  take  care  of  theiTi- 
selves.  We  have  on  our  hands  undigested  masses  of  more  or 
less  helpless  humanity.  In  this  state  they  are  exploited  and 
abused,  as  most  helpless  peoples  are  everywhere.  Seemingly, 
the  obvious  way  to  correct  this  evil  is  to  forbid  the  abuses  by 
law,  and  this  we  are  busy  doing  most  of  the  time.  But  this  of 
itself  is  only  a  palliative.  We  weaken  the  country  whenever 
we  take  into  it  any  large  number  of  people  who  need  special 
protection.  No  people  can  be  properly  protected  who  do  not 
in  large  measure  protect  themselves. 

"The  sentimentalists  who  ask  whether  we  should  close  the 
doors  of  hope  that  were  open  to  our  fathers  are  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  early  comers  to  this  country  took  care  of  them- 
selves. They  were  a  charge  on  no  one.  They  needed  no  special 
treatment.  We  can  take  as  many  such  now  as  will  come,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  the  somewhat  helpless  folk 
that  we  can  decently  attend  to,  and  to  take  more  is  neither 
to  their  advantage  nor  ours." 


THE  DIALECTS   OF   OUR   STAGE 

PROBABLY  NO  PEOPLE  of  the  worid  is  so  tolerant  of 
the  speech  heard  from  its  theatrical  stage  as  we  are. 
In  many  cases  the  piquancy  of  the  bad  Enghsh  is  a 
distinct  asset  to  the  user  of  it,  as  the  careers  of  Alia  Nazimova  and 
Lou-Tellegen  might  attest.  Other  nations  either  hiss  or  refuse 
to  listen  when  their  own  tongue  is  misused,  but  we  take  the 
offenders  to  our  bosom.  "Ever  since  the  days  of  Charles 
Fechter,  and  long  before  him,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"the  American  stage  has  been  famiUar  with  many  dialects  and 
accents."     Thus: 

"Fechter,  the  son  of  a  German  father  and  an  Italian  mother, 
presumably  born  in  London  and  brought  up  in  France,  spoke, 
when  he  deserted  the  French  for  the  English  stage,  with  a 
Gallic  lilt,  most  noticeable,  of  course,  in  his  'Hamlet.'  Then 
there  was  Daniel  Bandmann,  now  forgotten,  tho  he  died  only 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  the  Robert  Mantell  of  his  day — he 
wrote  his  memoirs,  'Ten  Thousand  Miles  with  Shakespeare' — 
and  his  German  accent  was  wonderful  to  hear.  It  'listened' 
peculiarly,  to  quote  from  the  language  of  the  profession. 

"Modjeska  was  a  woman  of  genius;  none  who  ever  saw  her  will 
forget  her  gifts.  But  too  often  when  she  took  care  of  her 
accent  she  forgot  to  act,  and  when  she  took  care  of  her  acting 
she  too  often  became  unintelligible. 

"Coming  down  to  the  present  hour,  we  have  Nazimova,  Leo 
Ditrichstein,  and  Miss  Hedman  as  the  representative  foreign 
players  who  have  won  a  solid,  stable  success  on  our  stage.  Our 
queens  of  musical  comedy — from  Europe — Mizzi  Hajos  and 
Emmy  Wehlen  among  them — need  not  detain  us,  but  a  word  of 
appreciation  is  due  to  Mathilde  Cottrelly,  who  graduated  from 
the  German  stage  in  this  city  to  the  Casino,  and  thence  pro- 
gressed to  the  legitimate.  Her  mother  of  the  Rothschilds  is  still 
remembered. 

"Thus  we  reach  Lou-Tellegen.  Now,  if  there  is  anything 
linguistic  in  which  New  York  can  be  said  to  be  expert  it  is 
foreign  accents.  And  to  burden  an  actor  of  Dutch-Greek  birth, 
who  received  his  professional  training  in  France,  with  an  Irish 
role  before  so  expert  an  audience  is  certainly  a  hazardous 
experiment 

"Our  stage  certainly  needs  a  standard  of  English.  Often, 
in  the  same  cast,  we  listen  to  all  our  varied  accents,  from  the 
soft  slur  of  the  South  to  the  drawl  of  New  England,  not  to 
mention  such  occasional  absurdities  as  'shooicide'  for  suicide, 
produced  in  a  moment  of  desperately  intense  pseudo-English 
by  a  young  actress  in  'Business  Is  Business.'  We  do  not  object; 
we  hardly  noti(!e  such  incongruities,  which  are  serious  flaws; 
tho  when  an  occasional  English  company  visits  us  we  go  into 
ecstasies  over  tho  purity,  the  homogeneity,  of  its  English,  if  it 
be  only  in  a  light  production  like  'A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings.' " 


WILL  ROME  SUFFER  LIKE  RAVENNA? 


ROME  sits  among  her  seven  hills,  hving  quietly,  "with 
never  a  fear"  that  she  may  be  startled  some  day  to 
^  see  St.  Peter's  or  the  Pantheon  or  the  venerable  columns 
of  the  Forum  shattered  to  pieces  before  her  very  eyes.  It  might 
be  said  that  Ravenna  felt  the  same  security;  but  she,  along  with 
Ancona,  Rimini,  Venice,  and  Milan,  has  heard  the  shattering 
bomb  and  seen  her  ancient  masterpieces  crumble  beneath  the 
enemy  hand  from  the  sky.  Rome,  the  organ  of  the  Vatican, 
pubhshed  in  Enghsh,  finds  "two  considerations"  that,  it  thinks, 
will  prevent  a  visitation  over  the  Eternal  City.  The  first  is 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father.  "The  belligerents  may  refuse 
to  listen  to  him  when  he  counsels  peace  and  moderation,  but 
there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  even  this  war  can  be  fought 
out  without  violating  his  residence."  The  other  deterrent  is 
"the  fact  that  Rome  is  such  a  treasiiry  of  art  and  history  that 
no  belligerent  would  dare  to  bring  destruction  upon  it  without 
the  certainty  of  securing  some  great  and  direct  military  ad- 
vantage, a  contingency  which  is  at  present  impossible."  The 
WTiter  may  or  may  not  have  read  the  words  of  General  von 
Disfuth,  quoted  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  The  Illustrated 
London  News,  to  this  effect:  "The  commonest,  ugliest  stone 
put  up  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  a  German  grenadier  is  a  more 
glorious  and  venerable  monument  than  all  the  cathedrals  of 
Europe  put  together."  That  some  apprehension  still  lurks  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  immunity  is  seen  in  Rome's  comment  on 
the  doings  over  Ravenna: 

"But  some  idea  of  what  injury  might  be  done  by  an  aerial 
bombardment  of  Rome  may  be  derived  by  considering  what 
happened  at  Ravenna  one  morning  this  week.  Ravenna, 
to-day,  is  a  mere  provincial  town,  but  away  back  in  what  are 
called  the  Dark  Ages,  Ravenna  was  not  merely  the  rival,  but  the 
mistress,  of  Rome:  the  government  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was 
centered  there,  and  thither  flocked  the  art  and  culture  of  decadent 
Rome  and  rising  Byzantium.  Then  the  tide  of  history  ebbed 
away  from  it  again,  but  leaving  untouched  its  ancient  buildings, 
its  glowing  mosaics,  its  venerable  churches,  its  tomb  and  memo- 
ries of  Dante.     Ravenna  was  such  a  quiet,  harmless  place  that 


even  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  crept  five  miles  away  from  it 
to  let  it  dream  in  peace  its  medieval  dreams  of  greatness.  But 
one  morning  this  week  what  seemed  a  mere  dot  in  the  blue  to 
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A  TASTE  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  interior  of  the  Ravenna  church  after  the  bomb  fell  on  its  roof. 

TIIK   TAKGET  OF  AN  AUSTRIAN  FLIER. 

St.  Apollinarc  Nuovo,  the  famous  old  Byzantino  church  of  Ravenna,  stands  quite 
isolated,  but  the  airman  "may  not  have  seen  the  venerable  churcli  beneath." 


the  sleepy  eyes  of  the  townsmen  appeared  in  the 
sky  above  Ravenna.  The  dot  was  a  twentieth- 
century  vulture  wath  outstretched  uings;  foiu- 
eyes  looked  down  on  the  unsuspecting  town,  with- 
out being  able  to  discern  its  details,  and  then  in 
one  moment  a  lever  was  pushed,  a  bomb  dropt 
perpendicularly  through  the  air,  and  in  the  ne.xt 
the  vidture  was  sailing  back  to  its  home.  Down 
below  there  were  killed  and  maimed  among  the 
citizens.  Justly  or  imjustly  killed  and  maimed? 
Consult  the  belligerent  theologians  for  the  answer 
— or  the  answers — for  you  will  find  it  all  depends 
on  whose  ox  is  gored. 

"But  besides  'innocent'  or  'non-combatant'  citi- 
zens the  bomb  found  its  billet  in  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  'as  to  the  importance  of 
which,'  says  the  famous  art-critic,  Corrado  Ricci, 
'  I  think  there  is  no  person  of  oven  niediocre  culture 
who  does  not  know  it.'  However  that  may  be,  St. 
Apollinare  Nuovo  got  that  name  about  a  thousand 
years  ago;  a  long  time  before  that  it  used  to  bo 
called  St.  Martin  in  the  Heaven  of  Gold;  but 
origiiuilly  it  was  dedicated  to  our  Lord  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixth  century  by  the  Gothic  Em- 
peror Theodoric.  Ho  was  an  Arian,  but  half  a 
century  after  his  death  the  church  was  consecrated 
to  Catholic  worship,  and  the  only  change  Arch- 
bishop Agnello  felt  constrained  to  make  at  the 
time  was  tho  rcmo\al  of  ccrtaiu  dccoratious  from 
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the  apse.  The  rest  of  his  wonderful  mosaics  have  remained 
unscathed  down  to  our  o\vn  days,  and  of  these  our  friend  Cor- 
rado  Ricei  again  says:  'The  two  rows  of  Martyrs  and  Virgins 
are  a  miracle  of  decoration:  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
similar  white  figures  on  a  green  gi'ound  against  a  golden  sky 
touches  the  soul  Uke  the  rhythm  of  the  htanies.'  Probably  the 
airmen  were  not  persons  of  even  mediocre  culture,  most  hkely 
they  could  not  see  the  venerable  church  beneath  them,  certainly 
they  did  not  aim  at  it,  but  the  bomb  they  let  loose  on  Ravenna 
wrecked  the  ancient  portico,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
fagade,  and  injured  some  of  those  precious  mosaics  which  had 
been  spared  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fourteen  centuries.  What, 
then,  might  not  happen  in  Rome,  'the  city  of  the  soul,'  were 
we  to  be  visited  by  the  iU-omened  birds  from  the  North?" 


RELIGION   OF  THE   BRITISH   RECRUIT 

FROM  THE  CHAPLAINS  of  the  British  Army  have 
come  encouraging  accounts  of  the  reUgious  feeling  of 
the  men  in  the  trenches.  Warfare,  one  may  derive,  has 
deepened  the  reUgious  sense.  A  quite 
different  story,  however,  is  told  by  a 
clergyman  who  has  been  trying  to 
test  the  religious  status  of  the  army 
in  training.  The  new  troops  are  "a 
huge  gathering  of  aU  the  younger 
men  of  our  parishes,"  he  points  out; 
they  do  not  represent  a  special  class, 
like  the  regulars,  who  have  entered  a 
particular  profession.  The  informa- 
tion presented  by  the  clergyman  in 
The  Church  Times  (London)  is  de- 
rived, he  says,  from  eight  theological 
students  who  themselves  have  joined 
the  ranks  and  know  "not  only  how 
men  talk  to  a  chaplain,  but  how  they 
talk  to  one  another."  To  the  in- 
quirer the  students  seemed  "breezy, 
open-minded,  and  intelligent,  quite 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  super- 
ficial appearance  from  the  reaUty, 
and  in  various  degrees  of  interpret- 
ing what  they  saw."  The  informa- 
tion relates  primarily  to  the  men, 
but  is  said  to  apply  in  a  general  way 
also  to  the  officers.  The  coUation  of 
opinions,  grouped  under  certain  head- 
ings, gives  to  the  English  clergy,  this 
member  •  of  their  body  thinks,  the 
answer  to  their  many  discussions  as 
to  "the  progress  of  the  Church,"  and  "what  it  really  amounted 
to."     First,  on  the  subject  of  morals: 

"Everybody  was  agreed  that  the  men  had  no  conscious  ideal 
of  life,  except  that  of  enjoying  oneself.  All,  including  even  the 
married  men,  took  prostitution  for  granted  as  a  normal  and 
legitimate  necessity.  Debased,  sensual  talk  was  habitual  and 
incessant.    Nor,  of  course,  was  drunkenness  regarded  as  a  sin. 

"How  far  this  absence  of  ideals  represented  real  viciousness 
of  conduct  it  was  difficult  to  say.  One  man  put  the  foul  talk 
down  partly  to  absence  of  ideas  and  'partly  to  swank.'  He  did 
not  think  there  were  more  than  2  per  cent,  who  were  'really 
bad,'  and  they  were  known  to  be  so.  I  took  the  word  'bad' 
as  meaning  men  who  had  no  standard  of  restraint  at  all." 

Likewise,  everybody  was  agreed  that  the  men  had  no  ideas 
about  religion  and  were  not  interested  in  the  subject: 

"In  reply  to  a  direct  question,  one  man  thought  that  the  men 
had  an  innate  sense  of  God,  but  it  made  no  difference  to  them. 
One  in  the  factory-battalion  said  men  openly  reasoned  that  it 
was  Ood's  business  to  see  that  good  people  had  a  good  time, 
and  the  war,  notably  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  had  disproved  this 
view.  (The  sentence  limps  a  little,  but  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
exact  conclusion  was  supposed  to  be.)     Of  Christianity  in  any 


specific  sense,  of  the  Incarnation  of  God,  or  of  the  Atonement, 
men  never  seemed  to  have  heard. 

"The  most  theologically  capable  observer  laid  his  finger  on 
this  as  the  explanation,  'Men  had  a  very  high,  "Puritan"  con- 
ception of  what  religion  demanded.'  Then  he  added:  'That 
seemed  to  him  the  mischief.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  "religion,"  and  about  morals,  and  it  didn't  appeal  to 
them.' 

"As  a  general  view  of  the  situation,  all  this  did  not  surprize 
me,  but  I  was  surprized  at  the  virtually  entire  absence  of  any- 
thing different.  I  had  imagined  that  there  would  be  at  least 
some  smaU  outstanding  body.  In  two  of  the  battalions,  my 
informants  knew  one  man  in  each — other  than  the  theological 
students  themselves — who  openly  stuck  by  his  faith,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  say  his  prayers  in  the  hut  or  tent  openly. 

"As  regards  the  effects  of  open  Christianity,  one  man  re- 
marked that  in  billets  if  one  went  on  saying  one's  prayers, 
sometimes  the  other  man  (or  men)  would  also.  In  huts  men 
were  quite  civil,  and  would  sometimes  quiet  down  while  men 
were  praying.  In  two  cases,  after  some  time,  the  hut  put  up  a 
demand  that  the  men  should  say  their  prayers  aloud  for  the 
general  benefit.     Too  much  should  not  be  made  of  such  incidents.' 


These  Byzantine  mosaics 
section  destroyed 


SAVED  AS   BY  A  MIRACLE. 

decorating  the  interior  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  are  just  beyond  the 
by  tiie  bomb,  and  happily  are  still  preserved  to  the  world. 


In  the  first  place,  the  camps,  and  consequently  the  hut  groups, 
are  always  changing,  so  that  it  is  not  two  instances  out  of  eight, 
but  two  out  of  some  dozens.  Further,  one  of  those  who  told 
me  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  episode.  'The  best 
men  are  not  seriously  influenced  in  such  ways.  I  did  most  by 
sitting  tight.' " 

The  writer  then  turns  to  analyzing  the  men  as  religious 
bodies,  beginning  with  the  Church  of  England.  Here  the 
Established  Church  is  at  one  disadvantage,  for  "evoiy  one  who 
has  no  religion  at  all  is  officially  labeled  'C.  of  E.'"     We  read: 

"Men  who  had  previously  been  'churchgoers'  were  vaguely 
estimated  as  'a  fair  number.'  Of  two  informants  in  the  same 
battalions,  one  guessed  5  per  cent,  and  another  20  per  cent., 
perhaps  according  to  the  standard  of  churchgoing  the  speaker 
had  in  mind.  All  agreed,  however,  that  the  results  were  quite 
inai)preciable,  tho  one  man  thought  there  was  some  difference 
among  the  churchgoers,  'perhaps  their  swearing  was  more 
refined.'  In  a  battalion  of  London  clerks,  the  estimate  of  church- 
goers— as  might  be  expected — went  up  to  30  per  cent.,  'but  it 
all  went  squash.' 

"The  best  test  is  that  of  Communion,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply.    Celebrations  are  not  always  provided,  and  men  can  not 
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always  get  away  for  them.  One  man  believed  tlun-o  were  about 
ten  eommunieants  in  his  battalion,  but  most  of  tliom,  and  he 
himself,  made  their  communion;;  when  away  on  leave.  Some 
figures,  gi\en  as  average,  wt>n>  six  communicants  out  of  a  brigade 
of  (i.CXK);  another  gave  six,  of  whom  three  were  members  of  the 
group  in  question.  Another  gave  ten  men.  'of  whom  nine  were 
ours.  Tiien  (here  were  the  sergeant-major  and  liis  wifci.  The 
wife  accounted  for  the  sergeant-major.  I'm  sure  ho  would 
never  have  come  by  himself.' 

"I  may  add  that  all  were  emphatic  on  the  failure  of  the 


■'Opinions  on  this  subject  differed.  One  man  spoke  of  them 
as  'a  poor  lot' — the  plu-a.se  he  also  used  of  the  non-conformists. 
Of  two  others  in  different  battalions,  one  said,  'Only  the  Roman 
(\itholics  se(>med  to  have  some  grasp  on  a  (religious)  meaning,' 
and  tlie  oilier  said,  'To  them  it  did  make  a  difference.' 

"Another  man  in  the  same  battalion  admitted  that,  but 
was  not  .sure  whether  it  was  necessarily  for  the  better,  morally 
speaking.  He  had  known  cases  of  men  boasting  that  they  could 
do  what  they  liked  'and  make  it  all  right  in  confession.'  1  am 
not  sure  now  whether  there  was  more  than  a  single  case,  but 
the  speaker  was  not  a  man  to  be  led  aside  by 
stray  instances." 


C"i>>riyliU;(l  \>y  C.  AruuM  Sialic.     From  a  Cpi)ley  Piiiit,  copyriglited  hy  Curtis  .t  Camerou,  Iiic  , 

"COME  UNTO  ME." 


Bost", 


Painted  by  C.  Arnold  Slade,  depicting  the  vision  of  the  Savior  beside  a  fallen  French  soldier 


Chaplains'  Department.  It  was  difficult  to  get  exact  figures, 
as  the  camps  and  chaplains  were  always  changing.  One  was 
certainly  given  the  impression  of  there  being  an  unduly  large,  a 
preponderating,  proportion  of  men  obviously  inefficient  or  out 
of  place.  Some  were  plainly  good  and  sympathetic,  but  I  could 
hear  of  none  who  had  been  able  to  make  his  work  a  succ^ess 
There  was  an  absolute  and  even  violent  unanimity  of  opinion 
oiT  the  mischievous  futility  of  parade-services." 

Non-conformity,  all  agreed,  has  "failed,  if  anything,  a  little 
worse  than  the  Church,  altho  one  man  thought  'they  seemed 
really  fond  of  going  to  chapel'": 

"ft  is  only  fair  to  say  that  an  exceptionally  well-placed 
observer  in  the  Ambulance  Corps  spoke  very  differently.  He 
found  i\w  non-conformists  very  /sensible,  good,  and  honest 
men,  and  liiey  were,  non-conformists  on  principle,  whereas 
the  Churchmen  were  'flat.'" 

Finally,  the  writer  deals  with  the  Roman  Catholics: 


The  writer  concludes  with  a  very  striking 
story  which  he  thinks  provides  a  "curiously 
tlramatic  summary  of  what  is  otherwise  de- 
scribed." The  writer  a.sked  the  narrator 
afterward  to  give  the  story  in  writing,  and  this 
is  the  result: 

"  It  was  after  a  more  particularly  soul-dead- 
ening and  exasperating  Church  parade  than 
usual;  we  were  sitting  round  the  barrack- 
room  fire,  and  some  one  remarked  that 
'  churchgoing  and  parsons  was  all  rot.'  This 
led  to  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
subject — viz.,  that  religion,  as  presented  by 
the  Church  of  England  anyway,  was  of  no 
practical  good  and  founded  on  a  Bible  of 
doubtful  veracity.  Asked  why  doubtful,  they 
replied  with  sundry  observations  on  Adam 
and  Eve,  etc.,  Cain's  wife,  etc. 

"It  was  then  decided,  as  a  sort  of  resolu- 
tion, that  the  existing  state  of  churches  and 
parsons  was  a  comfortable  sort  of  fabric, 
built  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes. 

' '  I  perceived  that  the  talk  was,  in  a  way,  at 
me — the  recognized  'gentleman'  and  the  one 
who  'set  out  to  be  religious.' 

"I  rather  astounded  every  one,  and  I  meant 
to,  by  agreeing  more  or  less  heartily  witli 
what  had  been  said.  I  then  asked,  'What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  Christianity?'  They 
couldn't  see  what  I  meant.  To  them  Chris- 
tianity was  religion — i.e.,  what  they  were  ob- 
jecting to. 

"So  I  asked  them  to  leave  out  of  their 
thoughts  for  one  minute  churches,  parsons, 
and  all  the  paraphernaha  of  religion  as  they 
knew  it;  I  would  tell  them  my  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  course,  it  wasn't  my  idea  at  all; 
it  was  just  Christianity.  But  o'ne  has  to  put 
these  things  so,  not  quite  accurately  at  times, 
if  one  wishes  to  be  understood. 

"I  then  .spoke  very  briefly  of  God — IMan — 
Sin — the  "necessity  for  Redemption — the  otdy 
way — Christ — the  Son  of  God  made  Man — 
God  in  Human  Form  the  Savior  of  the  World 
— God  in  Human  Forin  the  Revelation  to  the 
World.  How  Salvation  is  for  all  time  through 
the  Incarnation — (1)  Man  at  the  Right  Hand 
of  the  Father,  (2)  God  at  the  right  hand  of  Man  perpetually 
in  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  Body. 

"The  end  was  disappointing.  Instead  of  behaAing  like  any 
decent  heathen  in  books,  or  even  like  the  jailers  and  people  one 
reads  of  in  the  Acts,  they  were  all  quiet  for  several  minutes; 
then  an  old  corporal  said:  'Yes.  It  all  soimds  very  nice,  and 
I  wish  I  could  believe  it.  It  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Anyhow, 
if  it  were  true,  the  parsons  would  tell  us  about  it.  As  they 
don't,  I  suppose  they  don't  believe  it.  And  if  they  don't — men 
who've  been  to  college  to  learn — well,  how  can  we? '  " 

The  clergyman  writer  who  thinks  these  facts  answer  somewhat 
the  question  as  to  what  preaching  and  church  services  have 
"amounted  to"  is  not  altogether  reassured: 

"Each  of  us,  immersed  in  his  own  (efforts,  has  some  experienc*^ 
of  his  own  success,  but,  apart  from  tlios(>  uui-erlain  'Church 
censuses,'  and  almost  equally  uncertain  'Churcii  statistics,'  it 
has  been  very  difficult  to  get  any  materials  for  a  general  and 
dispassionate  estimate  of  values.  We  have  come  now  to  a 
Day  of  Judgment." 
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EUCKEN'S   REMEDY  FOR   EUROPE'S 
MADNESS 

THE  LONGER  THE  IMURDEROUS  CONFLICT  in 
Europe  lasts  and  the  more  it  fixes  the  nations  involved 
in  savage  hate  against  one  another,  the  greater  the  duty 
of  philosophy,  religion,  and  art  to  encourage  all  that  "exalts 
their  interdependence  and  leads  them  to  reciprocal  esteem." 
Such  is  the  message  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  Jena's  distin- 
guished thinker,  sends  to  American  readers  in  the  April  Homi- 
letic  Review  (New  York).  It  has  been  the  preeminent  task  of 
the  modern  age  to  include  'Svithin  an  all-embracing  civifization 
the  multifariousness  of  the  nations  and  to  bring  them  into 
mutually  fruitful  interchange,"  and  this  international  character 
of  philosophy,  moreover,  is  coming  constantly  to  the  front,  and 
maj'  be  seen  in  both  Germany  and  England.  If  philosophy  is 
international,  then  no  national  philosophy  can  hve  safely  unto 
itself  alone,  and  "we  may  assert  that  in  any  national  perform- 
ance the  thought  of  humanity  and  the  desire  to  work  in  behalf 
of  aU  humanity  were  always  present."     We  read  then: 

'  "After  all,  philosophy  is  summoned  to  proclaim  the  unity  of 
mankind  over  against  the  present  split  among  the  peoples.  To 
be  sure,  this  does  not  mean  that  individual  philosophers  are 
less  earnest  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  their  own  people  than 
the  claims  of  others;  for  they  are  not  mere  scholars,  they  are 
also  hving  men  and  citizens  of  their  own  nation.  When  they 
see  this  assaulted  and  its  existence  put  in  peril,  it  is  for  them 
a  holy  duty  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  fatherland — if  not 
with  the  weapons  of  war,  at  least  to  do  their  best  with  the 
weapons  of  the  intellect.  Meanwhile,  the  beUef  is  entirely 
proper  that  the  intellectual  gains  which  are  the  result  of  phil- 
osophical labor  remain  unharmed  by  war,  that  a  realm  of  in- 
tellectual creation  will  retain  fuU  recognition  beyond  the  en- 
mities of  man.  Keenest  blame  is  deserved  by  the  attempt  to 
array  against  one  another  the  intellectual  leaders  of  a  people 
which  is  for  the  moment  a  foe,  or  to  disparage  the  entire  mental 
character  of  the  opponent.  That  is  the  stamp  of  a  small  and 
vengeful  disposition — he  who  aims  to  depreciate  others  to  whom 
great  thanks  are  due  dishonors  himself.  Let  each,  therefore, 
remain  true  to  his  own  people,  but  never  forget  the  task  and 
aim  of  philosophy — to  consider  things  under  the  form  of  per- 
petuity, maintaining  for  humanity  in  the  present  a  world  superior 
to  all  the  littlenesses  of  human  action." 

An  additional  and  heavier  task  for  philosophy  discerned  by 
Professor  Eucken  is  "to  work  mightily  for  the  inner  unity  of 
human  life  and  endeavor,"  the  lack  of  which  has  contributed 
"not  a  little  to  whet  the  antagonisms  of  the  nations."  Re- 
minding us  that  there  is  an  "invisible"  world  which  closely 
unites  peoples  despite  their  differences,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  "to  turn  from  an  invisible 
world  to  a  visible."  The  question  of  material  advancement 
continued  to  gain  more  and  more  the  upper  hand,  and  altho, 
thanks  to  modern  technical  science,  "the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  peoples  are  far  more  numerous  and  the  contact  closer 
than  ever  before,"  the  nations  are  become  "more  essentially 
strange  to  one  another."  Now,  a  change  in  these  antagonisms 
can  not  be  effected  through  international  congresses  in  favor  of 
enduring  peace,  we  are  advised,  but  through  the  recognition  of 
"an  essential  unity  and  a  common  task  as  inhering  in  humanity, 
in  expressing  that  fact  more  vigorously,  and  in  bringing  it  home 
to  consciousness."     We  read  then: 

"Only  when  we  are  convinced  that  we  belong  together  es- 
sentially, that  we  have  a  great  work  to  accomplish  in  common 
and  have  to  raise  mankind  from  the  stage  of  nature  to  that  of 
intellect — that  we  have  to  carry  on  unitedly  a  fight  against  the 
manifold  unreason  of  life — only  by  the  strengthening  and  opera- 
tion of  such  convictions  can  the  division  of  humanity  into  hostile 
nationalities  be  successfully  withstood.  Not  through  elegant 
addresses  and  artichis,  only  by  means  of  a  dynamic  deepening 
of  life  and  the  introduction  of  new  power  can  we  progress  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  To  bring  about  such  a  deepening 
of  life  is  not  the  task  of  philosophy  alone;  all  of  life  must  bo 
set  in  motion  for  that  end;  especially  must  religion  and  art 
take  up  their  share  of  this  great  task." 


TO   CONDENSE   THE   DECALOG 

TIME-SAVING,  the  prime  element  of  efficiency,  is  pro- 
posed for  the  Ten  Commandments  as  printed  in  the 
catechism  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  also 
for  the  Holy  Communion  service,  the  New  York  Herald  informs 
us,  but  adds  that  conservative  churchmen  predict  that  the 
attempted  innovation  Tvdll  fail  of  a  majority  vote.  The  question 
comes  up  before  the  triennial  convention  which  meets  in  St.  Louis 
next  October,  and  the  suggested  changes  are  recommended  by 
a  special  Commission  on  the  Revision  and  Enrichment  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  we 
read,  this  body  advocates  ^abbre\iation  of  the  Decalog  and 
the  Holy  Communion  service.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
change  may  go  thi'ough  because  "many  of  the  clergy,  not  to 
mention  the  laity,  think  it  too  long,"  but  the  impression  is  that 
"the  shortened  Decalog  wiU  not  supplant  the  Scriptural  Decalog 
in  the  Catechism."  Churchmen  who  oppose  the  shortening  of 
the  form  of  the  Commandments,  according  to  The  Herald,  say 
it  is  one  thing  "  to  rewrite  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
even  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  are  admitted  to  be  man-made; 
but  the  conservatives  draw  the  fine  on  any  suggestion  of  re- 
writing the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the 
Ten  Commandments."  At  the  same  time  we  are  told  that  it 
is  quite  possible  there  is  a  growing  behef  that  the  General  Con- 
vention may  make  the  use  of  the  Bibhcal  Decalog  or  the  abbre- 
viated Decalog  optional  with  the  rectors.  An  official  statement 
of  the  stand  of  the  Commission  on  Revision  is  made  by  its  chair- 
man. Bishop  Cortlandt  Whitehead,  of  Pittsburg,  who  gives  in 
The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  "some  of  the  reasons  which 
seemed  to  the  members  of  the  committee  weighty  in  determining 
their  action."  The  argument,  we  read,  is  "cumulative,"  and 
runs  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Decalog  seems  by  its  very  title,  the  Ten  Words,  to 
indicate  commands  essentially  brief  and  definite. 

"2.  The  argumentative  part  of  any  Commandment  is  not 
of  its  essence,  and  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Commandment  is 
local  and  national. 

"3.  In  the  Fourth  Commandment  the  reasons  for  the  com- 
mand are  different  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  and  therefore 
are  evidently  not  a  part  of  the  command.     Ex.  20:4;  Deut.  5:15. 

"4.  In  actual  use  in  the  Communion  service  there  is  clearly 
an  advantage  in  brevity,  and  there  have  been  numerous  requests 
for  relief  in  this  regard. 

"5.  In  the  Catechism  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  burden  the 
children's  minds  with  anything  but  the  precept  itself. 

"6.  Influenced  no  doubt  by  these  considerations,  those  who 
set  forth  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  printed  the  Ten 
Words  in  the  shortened  form. 

"7.  Modern  revisers  have  done  the  Uke,  as  in  the  Scotch 
Prayer  Book,  and  also  in  Bishop  Gore's  'Prayer  Book  Revised,' 
etc.     So  the  proposal  is  neither  new  nor  iU-considered. 

"8.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least  (and  conclusive  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission),  stand  these  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul: 

"St.  Mark  10:19;  St.  Luke  18:20;  St.  Mark  12:29;  Romans 
13:9." 

For  the  immediate  convenience  of  our  readers  we  subjoin  the 
verses  mentioned,  transcribed  from  the  New  Testament  as 
follows : 

St.  Mark  10:19:  "Thou  knowest  [the  commandments.  Do 
not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  kill.  Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear 
false  witness,  Defraud  not,  Honor  thy  father  and  mother." 

St.  Luke  18:20:  "Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  Do 
not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  bear 
false  witness,  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 

St.  Mark  12:29:  "And  Jesus  answered  him.  The  first  of  all 
the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel;  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord." 

Romans  13:9:  "For  this.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness.  Thou  shalt  not  covet;  and  if  there  bo  any  other 
commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
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Write  for  a  Copy 
of  This   Book 

EVERYONE  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  game  birds  sliould 
write  for  a  copy  of  the  book, 

Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure."  It  is  sent  free  to  those 
who  ask  for  it. 

"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure" 
is  a  carefully  edited  and  profusely  illustra- 
ted manual  on  the  breeding:  of  game  birds. 
It  describes  in  detail  the  habits,  foods  and 
enemies  of  wild  turkeys, pheasants, grouse, 
quail,  wild  ducks  and  related  species.  It 
tells  of  the  best  methods  for  rearing.  It 
discusses  the  questions  of  marketing  and 
hunting. 

The  breeding  of  game  birds  is  profitable 
and  pleasant  for  many  reasons.  The  de- 
mand for  birds,  both  from  city  markets 
and  from  those  who  wish  to  raise  game 
is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  There 
is  also  a  continuous  call  for  eggs  by 
breeders. 

Furthermore  the  birds  you  raise  will 
afford  you  good  sport  in  hunting,  and 
also  food  for  your  table.  If  you  own 
large  acreage,  you  may  lease  the  privilege 
of  shooting  over  your  land  to  those  who 
will  gladly  pay  for  it. 

If  you  cannot  raise  game  yourself  we 
will  try  to  put  you  in  touch  with  those 
who  will  raise  it  for  you  to  shoot. 

The  more  game  raised  the  more  good 
hunting  there  will  be  for  you  and  the 
more  often  you  will  enjoy  game  on  your 
table. 

But  the  book  tells  the  whole  story. 
You  will  find  it  most  interesting  reading. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 


Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  91 
HEHfULES  POWVEH^  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and 
"E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders;  L.  & 
R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite 
for  Farming. 


Came  Breeding  Department,  Room  91 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

(Jeiitlemeni^Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure.  I  am  interested  in  eanie  breed- 
in;  from  the  standpoint  of 


Name. 


Addreis. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


MR.  ROBERT  FROST'S  "North  of 
Boston"  was  one  of  the  successes  of 
1915.  In  a  season  rich  in  good  poetry,  this 
vivid  and  sj^mpathetic  interpretation  of 
New  England  farm-Ufe  won  both  dis- 
tinguished critical  approval  and  extensive 
popular  praise.  But,  fortunately  for  those 
who  have  the  interest  of  American  poetry 
at  heart,  "North  of  Boston"  was  not  the 
ultimate  expression  of  Mr.  Frost's  re- 
searches in  New  England's  soul.  In  The 
Yale  Review  we  find  five  poems,  or,  rather, 
a  poem  in  five  divisions,  which  the  world 
may  conceivably  regard  as  a  more  im- 
portant achievement  than  everything  that 
Mr.  Frost  has  heretofore  written.  No  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  rural  districts  of  one 
of  our  New  England  States  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  accuracy  of  "House  Fear" 
and  "The  Oft-Repeated  Dream,"  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  under  the  spell  of  the  lonely 
hiUs  such  trivial  incidents  as  that  described 
in  "The  Smile"  take  on  a  strangely  terrify- 
ing significance.  "The  Impulse"  is  not,  it 
may  be  said,  typical,  but  the  poet  does  uot 
claim  that  it  is  typical;  after  all,  he  is 
\vriting  poetry,  not  sociology. 

THE  HILL  WIFE 

By  Robert  Frost 
loneliness 
{.Her  Word) 

One  ought  not  to  have  to  care 

So  much  as  you  and  I 
Care  when  the  birds  corae  round  the  house 

To  seem  to  say  good-by; 

Or  care  so  much  when  they  come  back 

With  whatever  it  is  they  sing; 
The  trutli  being  we  are  as  much    , 

Too  glad  for  the  one  thing 

As  we  are  too  sad  for  the  other  here — 

With  birds  that  flU  their  breasts. 
But  with  each  other  and  themselves 

And  their  built  or  driven  nests. 

HOUSE   FEAR 

Always — I  tell  you  this  they  learned — 
Always  at  night  when  they  retximed 
To  the  lonely  house  from  far  away. 
To  lamps  unliglited  and  tire  gone  gray. 
They  learned  to  rattle  the  lock  and  key. 
To  give  whatever  might  chance  to  bo 
Warning  and  time  to  be  off  in  flight: 
And  preferring  the  out-  to  the  in-door  night, 
Tliey  learned  to  leave  the  house  door  wide 
Until  they  had  lit  the  lamp  inside. 

THE    SMILE 

{Her  Word) 

I  didn't  like  the  way  he  went  away. 

That  smile!     It  never  came  of  being  gay. 

Still  he  smiled — did  you  see  him? — I  was  sure! 

Perhaps  because  we  gave  him  only  bread 

And  the  wretch  knew  from  that  that  we  were  poor. 

Perhaps  because  he  let  us  give  instead 

Of  seizing  from  us  as  he  might  have  seized. 

Perhaps  ho  mocked  at  us  for  being  wed, 

Or  being  very  yoimg  (and  he  was  pleased 

To  liavo  a  vision  of  ils  old  and  dead) . 

I  wonder  how  far  down  the  road  he's  got. 

He's  watching  from  the  woods  as  like  as  not 

THE    OFT-REPEATED    DREAM 

She  had  no  saying  dark  enough 

For  the  dark  pine  that  kept 
Forever  trying  the  window  latch 

Of  the  room  where  they  slept. 


His  tireless  but  ineffectual  hands 

That  witii  every  futile  pass 
Made  the  great  tree  seem  as  a  little  bird 

Before  the  mystery  of  glass! 

He  never  had  been  inside  the  room. 

And  only  one  of  the  two 
Was  afraid  in  an  oft-repeated  dream 

Of  what  he  thought  to  do. 

THE    IMPULSE 

It  was  too  lonely  for  her  there. 

And  too  wild. 
And  since  there  were  but  two  of  them, 

And  no  child. 

And  work  was  little  in  the  house, 

She  was  free. 
And  followed  where  he  furrowed  field, 

Or  felled  tree. 

She  rested  on  a  log  and  tossed 

The  fresh  chips, 
With  a  song  only  to  herself 

On  her  lips. 

And  once  she  went  to  break  a  bough 

Of  black  alder. 
She  strayed  so  far  she  scarcely  heard 

When  he  called  her — 

And  didn't  answer — didn't  speak — 

Or  return. 
She  stood,  and  then  she  ran  and  hid 

In  the  fern. 

He  never  fovmd  her,  tho  he  looked 

Everywhere, 
And  he  asked  at  her  mother's  house 

Was  she  there. 

Sudden  and  swift  and  liglit  as  that 

The  ties  gave. 
And  he  learned  of  fhiaUties 

Besides  the  grave. 

To  the  Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  Miss 
Kate  Fort  Codington  contributes  rimed 
studies  of  every-day  life  so  sympathetic 
and  original  as  to  deserve  a  place  far  abo\'e 
what  is  usually  called  newspaper-verse. 
From  a  recent  issue  we  quote  the  following 
poem.  The  question  with  which  this  poem 
ends  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  especially 
significant,  but  the  lines  contain  much 
good  realism  and  much  imaginative  charm. 

THE  SHOW  LADY  • 

By  Kate  Fort  Codington 

Little  Show  Lady  out  at  the  Fair, 
Wearing  the  bangles  and  beads  in  your  hair. 
With  queer  tawdry  dress  now  so  diusty  and  old. 
And  the  rings  and  the  bracelets  that  never  were 

gold — 
Does  your  heart  ever  weary  of  glare  and  of  lights. 
The  harsh  grating  music,  tlie  noise,  and  the  .sights. 
The  jeer  and  the  joke,  tlie  blimdering  crowd. 
The  hot  musty  air,  and  the  laugh  coarse  and  loud? 
Sometimes  do  you  yeani  for  a  fresh  living  ro.se — 
Or  cling  to  those  crumpled  ones  pinned  to  your 

toes? 

O  little  Dance  Woman,  in  spite  of  the  paint. 
The  flimsy  contrivance,  the  flare,  and  the  taint. 
Comes  never  a  longing  for  fields  far  away. 
Or  is  life  but  a  flash  of  a  "rag"  roimdelay? 
Is  your  all  in  the  race  and  its  rattle  of  pelf. 
The  poor  shallow  roimd  and  the  mocking  of  self. 
With  no  glory  of  -sim.set.  or  stars'  quiet  light, 
In  the  dingy  old  tent  that  encloses  your  night. 
Just  tlie  stifling  unrest,  the  nervt^tearing  game. 
The  Haimting  gay  sign  that  emblazons  your  name? 
When  riot  and  shoutings  and  crowding  are  past. 
Will  Love  come  to  find  you  and  hold  you  at  last^ — 
Or  only  those  faces,  so  empty  and  bold. 
Whoso  cheap  admiration  would  buy  you  with  gold? 

Little  Show  Lady  out  at  (he  Fair, 
Wearing  the  bangles  and  beads  in  your  hair — 
la  It  for  bread  you  are  lingering  there? 
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The  greatest  living  prose  -  writer  con- 
tinues to  e^ve  us  only  verse.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  \erse  is  always  fresh  and  virile 
and  interesting,  but  sometimes  its  cynicism 
is  repellent.  This  poem  (from  the  London 
Saturday  Revieiv)  is  not  cynical,  however, 
except  as  time  itself  is  cynical. 

IN  TIME  OF  THE  BREAKING  OF 
NATIONS 

By  Thom^vs  Hakuy 


Only  a  man  harrowing  clods 

In  a  slow  silent  walk 
M'ith  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nods 

Half  asloep  as  they  stalk. 

II 

Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 
From  the  heaps  of  couch  grass: 

— Yet  this  will  go  on  just  the  same 
Tho  dynasties  pass. 

Ill 

Yonder  a  maid  and  her  wight 

Come  whispering  by; 
War's  annals  will  fade  into  night 

Ere  their  story  die. 

Here  is  a  stirring  war-song,  a  splendid 
reflection  of  the  spiritual  glory  which  as  the 
months  go  by  is  becoming  more  and  more 
c\'ident  as  the  world's  recompense  for  its 
great  tragedy.  The  third  stanza  from  the 
last  is  especially  powerful.  We  take  it  from 
the  London  Tablet. 

TO  THE  OTHERS 

By  Katharine  Tynan 

This  was  the  gleam  then  that  lured  from  far 
Your  son  and  my  son  to  the  Holy  War: 
Your  son  and  my  son  for  the  accolade 
With  the  banner  of  Christ  over  them,  in  steel 
arrayed. 

All  quiet  roads  of  life  ran  on  to  this; 

When  they  were  little  for  their  mother's  kiss. 

Little  feet  hsistening,  so  .soft,  unworn. 

To  the  vows  and  the  vigil  and  the  road  of  thorn. 

Your  son  and  my  son,  the  downy  things. 
Sheltered  in  mother's  breast,  by  mother's  wings. 
Should  they  be  broken  in  the  Lord's  wars — Peace! 
He  Who  has  given  them — are  they  not  His? 

Dream  of  knight's  armor  and  the  battl&-shout, 
Fighting  and  falling  at  the  last  redoubt. 
Dream  of  long  dying  on  the  field  of  slain ; 
This  was  the  dream  that  lured,  nor  lured  in  vain. 

These  were  the  Voices  they  heard  from  far; 
Bugles  and  trumpets  of  the  Holy  War. 
Your  son  and  my  son  have  heard  the  call, 
Yoiu"  son  and  my  son  have  stormed  the  wall. 

Your  son  and  my  son,  clean  as  new  swords; 
Your  man  and  my  man  and  now  the  Lord's! 
Your  son  and  my  son  for  the  Great  Crusade, 
With  the  banner  of  Christ  over  them — our  knights 
new-made. 

Ftom  the  Boston  Transcript  we  take  this 
characteristic  example  of  Mr.  Jones's 
delicate  and  sure  art. 

FULFILMENT 

By  Thomas  S.  .Jones,  Jr. 

You  are  the  quiet  at  the  end  of  day. 

You  are  the  peace  no  stomxs  may  over  mar. 

You  arc  the  light  that  can  not  fade  away — 
Lost  be  the  path  in  darkness,  you  the  star. 

Once  as  a  dre^m  that  youth  had  held  unreal. 
Now  as  a  dream  more  real  than  all  thing.s  true; 

You  only — yet  tho  symbol  and  the  seal 

Of  dreams  eternal  that  shall  come  through  you. 


I: 


study  the  science 
Of  keeping  in  trim 
And  here's  my  reliance 
For  muscle  and  vim. 


? 


Yes,  you  can  lean  on  it 

You  can  always  depend  on  this  "wholesome 
soup  as  a  nourishing  and  satisfying  dish.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  family  meals;  just  the  thing  for 
emergencies. 

.  No  matter  -who  comes,  nor  "when,  nor  how 
hungry  they  are,  you  are  always  prepared  when 
you  have  a  ready  supply  of 

CampbelPs  Ox  Tail  Soup 

It  unites  the  strengthening  qualities  of  meaty  ox 
tail  joints  with  tasty  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
yellow  turnips,  celery  and  barley.  We  combine 
all  these  in  a  nutritious  puree  made  from  whole 
tomatoes.  And  we  give  the  final  appetizing  touch 
with  choice  spices  and  a  delicate  flavoring  of  dry 
Spanish  sherry. 

No  dinner  is  complete  without  soup.  Every 
family  would  benefit  in  health  and  condition  by 
eating  a  good  soup  once  a  day  at  least. 

Why  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  inviting 
Campbell  "kind"  on  your  table  today? 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


ti 
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Factory  Prices 


You  can  buy  Buckskin  Tires  froni  u»  at  prices 
which  are  "the  lowest  in  America"  for  a  tire  guar- 
anteed for  4000  miles.  This  is  a  positive  fact.  And 
here  is  the  reason: 

We  have  no  branches,  no  salesmen,  no  dealers.  By 
shipping  direct  to  the  man  who  owns  a  car,  we  have  re- 
duced our  selling  expense  to  a  minimum.  And  we  have 
devised  other  methods  of  keeping  down  overhead 
charges.  All  our  money  goes  into  making  a  thoroughly 
good  black  tread  tire — dependable  to  the  last  mile. 
Seldom  does  a  user  of  Buckskin  Tires  change  to  another 
make — a  most  convincing  proof  of  their  satisfactory 
quality. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  attractive  offer  direct  to 
automobile  owners. 


PLAIN  &  NON-SKID 
Guaranteed  TIRES 

Buckskin  Tires  are  absolutely  good  tires  in  every  way,  shape  and 
form.  Nothing  but  the  purest  Para  rubber  and  the  strongest  Sea 
Island  cotton  fabric  are  used  in  their  manufacture.  Every  tire  and 
tube  is  rigidly  inspected  before  leaving  the  factory. 
OUR  GUARANTEE — Every  Buckskin — patented  basket-weave 
non-skid,  or  plain  tread — is  guaranteed  for  4000  miles.  If  you  don't 
get  this  mileage — and  a  majority  of  Buckskin  users  invariably  get 
much  more — a  credit  in  full  will  be  allowed  for  the  unexpired  mile- 
age and  we'll  pay  expressage  both  ways. 

REFERENCES — Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Canton,  O.,  and  The  Cummings  Trust  Co.  of  CarroUton,  O. 

Write  today  for  our  special  low-price  offer  to  car  owners. 

The  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Co.,  Dept.  8,  Carrollton,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  since  1 904 

Western  Distributing  Office,  328  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III.  (I) 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


RECENT  FICTION 

Norrls,    Charles    G.     The   Amateur.      Pp.   379. 
New  York:    George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.35. 

Even  if  this  author  were  not  the  brother 
of  the  late  Frank  Norris,  author  of  "The 
Pit"  and  "The  Octopus,"  he  would  still 
be  worthy  of  reading  for  his  descriptive 
work  and  his  graphic  picture  of  the  "art- 
editor."  But  he  has  his  faults,  both  of 
omission  and  commission.  His  hero,  Carey 
Williams,  a  would-be  illustrator,  strikes  his 
first  false  note  when,  having  borrowed 
money  to  reach  New  York,  he  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  travel  in  a  Pullman.  False  notes 
are  very  common  throughout  the  book,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  that  is  only  natural  for  the 
average  young  man  bewildered  and  bUnded 
by  his  first  sight  of  the  great  city.  The 
story  is  not  especially  attractive,  but  the 
character-development  and  the  life-struggle 
of  the  hero  are  more  so.  His  search  for 
work  carries  him  from  one  publishing-house 
to  another — a  phase  of  life  particularly 
well  known  to  the  author.  He  is  forced  to 
realize  that  a  talent  which  at  home  re- 
ceived adulation  is  not  easily  marketable 
where  there  are  thousands  as  good. 
Carey's  boarding-house  life  is  portrayed 
graphically.  His  desultory  work,  under 
the  temptation  of  fun  with  "Jerry,"  so  long 
as  drawing  cigaret-monograms  brings  him 
a  living  wage,  is  natm-al  enough,  but  oc- 
casionally his  ambition  revives.  In  one 
such  attack  of  energy  he  originates  a 
method  of  color-sketching  which,  in  real 
story-book  style,  makes  him  a  near-million- 
aire, and  he  proceeds  to  "go  the  pace" 
with  wdne,  woman,  and  —  automobiles. 
Shot  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
his  hospital-suffering  gives  him  time  for 
repentance,  and  the  book  closes  wath  his 
complete  regeneration  and  happiness. 

Wells,  Carolyn.  The  Curved  Blades.  Pp.  333. 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    $1.35. 

It  is  a  pity  that  most  detective-stories 
are  made  up  of  forced  situations,  unreal 
characters,  and  incredible  details,  and  yet 
are  "popular."  Lovers  of  "Fleming  Stone," 
the  great  detective  of  Miss  Wells'  stories, 
will  welcome  him  here  with  enthusiasm, 
especially  as  the  tale  brings  him  to  love 
and  marriage  on  his  own  account.  Miss 
Lucy  Carrington,  of  impiense  wealth  and 
repulsive  features,  has  in  her  household  a 
beautiful  niece,  her  heiress;  a  paid  com- 
panion, also  beautiful;  a  distant  relative 
who  is  her  business-agent,  a  Count  who  is 
her  admirer,  presumably  for  mercenary 
motives,  and  other  neighbors.  Altho  de- 
sirous of  love  and  attention,  she  adds  to 
her  plain  face  an  ungovernable  temper  and 
a  disagreeable  manner,  which  makes  us 
wonder  how  any  amount  of  pay  or  "  pros- 
pec;  ts"  could  have  kept  the  young  people 
around  her.  Having  been  ugly  enough 
one  night  to  antagonize  every  one  to  the 
verge  of  such  remarks  as:  "I  could  al- 
most kill  her,"  "she  ought  to  die,"  etc., 
she  discharges  them  and  locks  her  door. 
Next  morning  she  is  found  dead,  sitting 
before  her  mirror  theatricallj'^  garbed  in 
Oriental  robes  and  priceless  jewels,  smiling 
at  her  own  reflection,  clasping  in  her  hand 
the  Count's  glove  and  wearing  around  her 
neck  a  paper-snake.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  carries  you  far  into  the  realm  of 
improbabilities  and  introduces  Fleming 
Stone,  Cairo,  and  tlie  Egyptian  desert. 
The  readier  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
reaches  tho  final  e.xplauatiou,  but  he  will 
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have  to  close  his  eyes,  and  let  his  brain 
go  off  duty  for  a  time. 

Yost,  Casper  S.  Patience  Worth:  A  Psychic 
Mystery.  Pp.  290.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.40. 

Mr.  Yost's  subtitle — "Psychic  Mystery" 
— will  attract  many  readers.  Those  not 
too  skeptical  will  be  much  imprest  by 
these  literary  emanations  from  a  spirit- 
author — Patience  Worth — who  exprest  her- 
self for  the  first  time  in  July,  1913,  through 
the  medium  of  the  ouiga-board,  and  has 
continued  her  hterary  contributions  from 
time  to  time  in  the  same  way,  but  only 
when  Mrs.  John  Curran  was  one  of  the 
manipulators  of  the  board.  This  book 
describes  the  manner  of  Patience's  first 
appearance,  gives  extracts  of  her  conver- 
sations, allegories,  poems,  and  plays;  and 
Mr.  Yost,  editorial  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  vouches  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  whole  transaction.  As 
Patience  speaks  a  quaint,  unusual  old 
English,  expresses  herself  in  blank  verse 
and  imagery  which  have  to  be  "studied  and 
interpreted,"  we  hardly  think  she  would 
be  widely  read  except  in  connection  with 
the  ouiga-board  claims. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Simpson,  Anna  Pratt.  Problems  Women 
Solved.  (Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.) 
San  Francisco. 

The  piu-pose  of  this  book  is  to  record  all 
endeavors  on  the  part  of  California  women 
to  make  the  "Dream  City"  a  picturesque 
and  notable  success.  There  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  everything  accomplished  by  women 
from  the  inception  of  "the  board."  It  is 
a  fine  record  of  united  and  harmonious 
thought  and  action.  The  women  financed 
their  own  organization.  Their  scheme  in- 
cluded women  from  every  country.  Every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  make  each  feel  a 
personal  responsibility  for  the  Exposition's 
success.  We  are  given  the  lists  of  all  com- 
mittees, the  names  of  officers,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Traveler's  Aid"  society, 
shown  the  many  ways  in  which  the  women 
cooperated  with  the  men,  what  was  their 
share  in  the  planning  and  furnishing  of  the 
California  Host  Building,  and  the  wonder- 
ful entertainments  which  were  planned  and 
])repared  by  women  for  distinguished 
guests  from  all  over  the  world.  The  secret 
of  whatever  they  attained  "spells  cooper- 
ation, faith,  work."  Every  one  is  men- 
tioned who  helped  in  any  way;  aU  are 
given  credit  and  praise,  but  none  is  men- 
tioned oftener  than  Mrs.  Frederick  G. 
Sanborn,  President,  "who  never  lost  the 
way  upon  which  her  board  traveled  in  the 
best  of  fellowship,  and  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst,  "who  eased  the  road  at  every 
turn  and  who  always  kept  the  light 
burning."  It  is  a  record  of  fine  achieve- 
ment, well  written,  beautifully  bound, 
and  contains  many  exquisite  photographs 
in  soft  brown  print,  besides  a  portrait  of 
ca  -h  of  the  members  of  the  women's  board 
and  auxiliary  members. 

Crow,  Carl.  Jap-in  and  America.  Pp.  316. 
Npw  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  $1.25  net. 
Postage  12  cents. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book— "A  Contrast" 
— hints  of  its  character.  The  title  of  its 
closing  chapter — "Is  Japan  a  Menace?" — 
answers  its  own  question — in  the  affirma- 
tive. In  the  thirteen  chapters  preceding 
its  author  gives  his  reasons  for  making  this 
answer.  "The  Governments  of  the  two 
countries,"  he  insists,  "represent  the 
extremes  of  politi(!al  ideas — the  one  a  de- 
mocracy, the  other  an  autocracy."     They 


Does  Your  Roof  Add  to  the 
Safety  of  Your  Home? 

Is  it  fire-proof  or  fire  inviting?  Is  it  a 
permanent  protection  or  a  [constant  risk? 

Sparks  from  your  own  or  neighbor's  chim- 
ney, or  flying  fire-brands  from  a  near-by 
fire,  cannot  ignite  the  roof  built  with 


Johns 


OHNS- 
ANVILLE 

SERVICE 


COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT^ 

Serves  More  Peo- 
pie  in  MoreWays 
than  Any  Institu- 
tion of  its  Kind 
in  the  World. 


TRANSITE  ^ 

Ashestos  Shi 

Fire-proof  and  everlasting — made  from  Asbestos 
fibre  and  Portland  Cement.  When  laid  as  shown 
below,  these  shingles  take  the  lowest  rate  of  fire 
insurance.  They  do  not  warp,  curl  or  split,  but 
outlast  the  building.  Lighter  and  less  expensive 
than  similar  grades  of  tile  or  slate.  Supplied  in  a 
variety  of  artistic  colors,  shapes  and  sizes. 
Your  carpenter,  roofer  or  slater  will  lay  them  and 
your  satisfaction  is  definitely  assured  by 

Johns-Manville 
Roofing   Responsibility 

— the  principle  of  fulfilling  every  obligation  implied 
by  honest  arid  fair  dealing.  Through  J-M  Roofing 
Registration  this  company,  exclusively,  offers 
you  the  opportunity  of  placing  your  J-M  Roofing 
under  the  supervision  of  the  roofing  service  depart- 
ment of  the  branch  nearest  you.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service. 

A  Roofing  for  Every  Purpose 

J-M  Asbestos  Built-Up  for  flat  roofs 
— J-M  Asbestos  Ready  for  sloping 
roofs — J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shin- 
gles— J-M  Regal,  the  best  rubber 
type  roofing.  Write  us  your  re- 
quirements. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are  ex- 
amined, approved,  classified  and 
labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

Residence  of  O.  J.  Olson,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
Roofed  with  J-M  Transite  AsbestosShingles. 
C.  C.  Hosmer.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Architect. 
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Albany  Buffalo 

Atlanta  Chicago 

Baltimore  Cincinnati 
Birmingham  Cleveland 
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H.   W.   JOHNS-MANVILLE    CO. 

Pluladclphia  St.  Paul 


Dallas  Clalvcston       Ix)s  Anceles  Nashville 

Dayton  Houghton       Louisville  Newark 

Denver  Houston  Memphis  New  Orleans 

Detroit  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  New  York 

Duluth  Kansas  City  Minnoapolig  Omaha 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-M ANVILM-:  CO  ,  I.IMITKn 


Toledo 
^.        Tulsa 
Pittsburgh       Salt  Sake  City    Washington 

Portland  San  Francisco     * 

Rochester        Seattle 
St.  Ix)uis         Syracuse 


Toronto      Montreal      Winnipeg 


Wilkesbarre 
Youngstown 
Vancouver 
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All  these  famous  1] 
men  were  once  F 

NOT  ONE  ever 

had  a  | 

College  Education!  I 

— Did  YoM? 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON 

who  will  probably  rank  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
America's  greatest  inventor,  began  life  as  a  telegraph 
operator. 

The  Passion  of  Great  Minds 

There  is  one  conspicuous  trait  common  to  all  these 
dominating-  men.  That  is  a  PASSION  FOR 
KNOWLEDGE.  And  it  is  curious  to  find  how 
deeply  almost  all  of  these  men  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Mr.  Edison  has  a  mind  that  is  simply  a  mine  of 
varied  information,  that  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
surprise  to  those  who  associate  with  him.  Where 
he  got   It  all  is  beyond  their  comprehension. 

So  with  James  J.  Hill.  The  extraordinary  range 
of  his  information  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  amazing  success.  Whether  it  be  the  price  of 
nails  in  Yokohama  or  what  could  be  grown  in  the 
soils  of  Montana,  he  seems  to  know  everything 
that  could  draw  traffic  to  his  railroad. 

ALL  THESE  MEN  PURCHASED  THE'ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA   AND    ALL    OF    THEM    ARE    INCESSANT    USERS    OF    IT. 

Mr.  Edison  has  a  set  of  the  new  Eleventh  Edition  always  at  his  elbow.  Mr.  Hill  is  an 
incessant  user  of  it. 

The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  came  to  this  country  like  Andrew  Carnegie  and  many  another 
— in  the  steerage — and  rose  to  be  the  foremost  newspaper  editor  of  his  time,  bought  no  less 
than  18  sets  of  the  new  Eleventh  Edition. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  the  day  of  the  Poor  Boy  Who  is  Determined  to  Get  On 
has  not  gone  by.  However  helpful  it  may  be  in  many  walks  of  life,  the  lack  of  a  college 
education  is  not  a  bar  to  advancement  to  the  highest  rank  in  American  life. 

The  essential  thing  is  the  grit  to  make  up  for  this  lack,  and  finding  the  way  to  do  it. 

For  this  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  its  new  Eleventh  Edition,  is  the  incomparable 
work.     It  is  a  university  training  in  itself. 

Did  You  Miss  a  College  Training? 


THE    ROMANCli 

The  days  of  the  ever-new  I 
Will  to  Win — are  not  over.  \ 
the  Edison  or  Earling  of  to-day  I 
feller,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  alnj 
Started  at  the  very  bottom  of  th 
cause  they  gained  the  HABK 
win  out  because  they  had  no  coj 

in  spite  of  this.  ; 

i 

^    Bui 
in 


HENRY  C.  iKiCK 

began  clerking  in  his  uncle's  store  and 
then  went  into  the  coke  business  in  a 
small  way.  He  has  long  been  one  of 
the  dominant  figures  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  in  the  Steel  Corporation. 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS 

the  owner  of  two  of  the  most  wide- 
ly circulated  journals  in  the  world 
and  probably  the  richest  publisher, 
began  as  a  newsboy  in  Portland, 
Maine. 


There  is  no  need  to  be  ashamed  if  you  did;  97  out  of  every  100  Amer- 
ican men  and  American  ^vomen  have  gone  w^ithout. 

But  you  cannot  do  without  a  great  resourceful  FUND  of  KNOWL- 
EDGE. And  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you  can  gain  this  so 
quickly  as  from  the  same  place  that  Edison  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  James  J.  Hill,  and  in  former  days,  Faraday  and 
Huxley — and  thousands  of  others  gai;,rd  theirs, 

— ■from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Many  persons  believe  that  this  magnificent  work  is  rather  for  "high- 
brows" and  college  professors  and  rich  folk.  The  examples  already 
given  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  precisely  the  opposite. 

And  in  an  especial  degree  the  new  Eleventh  Edition,  which  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  for  its  editorial  preparation  alone,  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  every-day  men  and  women — particularly 
those  who  did  not  "go  to  college." 


But  the  price  for  this  new  edition  was  a  bar  to  many  pocketbooks.  So 
the  publishers  have  made  a  wonderful  new  issue,  smaller  in  page  and 
type  but  with  every  line  and  word,  every  map  and  illustration  intact — 
a  work  absolutely  unabridged  and  unchanged. 

This  new  "Handy  Volume"  Issue  you  can  obtain,  for  a  little  while,  at 
one-third  the  price  of  the  "Cambridge  University"  Issue  and  for  a  first 
payment  of  only  One  Dollar. 

Have  you  seen  it? 
■  It  is  on  view  and  may  be  compared,  volume  by  volume,  page  by  page, 
with  the  higher  priced  Cambridge  University  Issue  of  the  new  Eleventli 
EditioUj  at  bi)  or  more  stores  throughout  the  country. 

We  will  send  you  a  list  when  you  write  to  us  for  the  140-page  Illus- 
trated Book  described  on  the  page  opposite. 

You  will  be  interested  in  this  book  whether 
the  Britannica  or  not. 


vhether  you  are  thinking  of  buying 


who  tr.in- 
pion.il  rai 
IS  m.iKiiii; 
over  a  lai» 
life   as   a^ 
desp.Ttiln^ 
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ALL  OF  THEM 

bought  and  constantly  used  the 

riicyclopaedla  Britannica 
— Do  You? 
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of  the  Poor  Boy — with  the 
•aph  operator  of  yesterday  is 
V  Carnegie,  John  D.  Rocke- 
)ur  great  captains  of  industry, 

They  dimbed  to  the  top  be- 
IRCOMING.  They  did  not 
Lition  or  early  advantages,  but 
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JAMES  J.  HILL 

the  transportation  genius  of  this  generation,  graduated 
into  railroading  from  the  truck  business. 


from  a  re- 
nental.and 
36  operated 
city,  began 
and   train 


*^ 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 

who  has  become  the  foremost  individ- 
ual steel  maker  of  the  world,  began 
life  carrying  a  surveyor's  chain. 


A  Richly  Illustrated 

140-Pa^e   Book  Abo\it   It 

The  publishers  of  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  have  prepared  a  richly  illustrated 
book  of  140  pages  to  tell  you  all  about  this  great 
work  and  the  new  "Handy  Volume"  Issue,  and  its 
usefulness  to  you.  It  is  full  of  interesting  stories, 
clever  dialogues,  beautiful  pictures — a  book  packed 
from  cover  to  cover.     Some  of  its  contents  include 

100  interesting  bits  of  knowledge  revealing  the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  from  a 
hundred  different  points  of  view. 

—A  little  history  of  the  BRITANNICA  from 
the  days    of    King  George  III,    with    70    portraits 
it  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind. 

dialogue    telling    of    the    unexpected    interest    of    the 


THEODORE  N.VAIL 

at  the  head  of  the  largest  telephone 
organization  on  earth — he  was  in  large 
part  its  creator — thought  to  study 
medicine  and  later  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment Railway  Mail  Service. 

of  the  noted  men  who  have  made 

— Twenty    pages    of    interesting 
BRITANNICA  for  women. 

— A  clever  story  about  the  way  children  get  interested  in  it. 

— Portraits    of  the    Nobel    Prize   winners    and   other    famous   contributors    to    the    new 
Eleventh  Edition. 

— Nearly  two  hundred  half-tone  illustrations,   color  plates,  specimen  pages  and  the  like. 

— A  hundred  interesting  questions  and  brief  answers;  and  some  other  questions. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  the  BRITANNICA  or  not,  you  and  every  member  of  your 
family  will  thoroughly  enjoy  reading  this  book,  as  big  as  a  magazine. 


SEND  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 


You  Must  Act  Quickly 


The 


The  remarkable  bargain  we  are  offering  can  last  only  a  little  while  longer. 
contracts  for  the  "Ilandy  Volume"  Issue  were  made  before  the  war  began. 

The  drastic  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  makes  it  impossible  to  renew 
them.  Paper  has  advanced  over  25  per  cent — leather  naore  than  28  per  cent — binders' 
boards  49  per  cent,  etc. 

The  publishers  notify  us  that  after  the  sets  now  oh  hand  are  exhausted  they  cannot 
supply  any  more  at  the  present  low  prices. 

Therefore  you  should  not  delay  a  day  in  sending  for  the  140-page  descriptive  book, 
and  full  details  as  to  this  offer. 


COUPON 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Please   send   me,   postpaid,  the   140-page  book 
about  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


Name.  . 
Address . 


.21 
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IEADERSHIP,  after  all,  gravitates  to  the 
^  fittest.  And  Service  must  ever  be  the 
measure  of  that  fitness.  When  a  man  ceases  to 
serve  his  community,  his  fellow-men,  his  value 
is  lost.     So  it  is  with  motor  cars. 

In  one  of  several  automobile  classes  the 
Maxwell  aims  and  always  has  aimed  to  give 
that  full  measure  of  service  which  shall  proclaim 
it  a  leader.  Every  effort  of  our  organization 
has  been  toward  that  end. 

Economy,  efficiency,  beauty  and  comfort  — 
these  are  the  qualities  dignified  by  an  inbuilt 
honor,  to  which  Maxwell  service  is  sequel.  And 
these  are  the  qualities  that  have  set  the 
Maxwell  apart,  and,  in  its  class,  marked  it  with 
the  seal  of  distinction. 

Maxwell  Motor  Cars  are  honest,  worthy 
products.  They  are  made  by  folks  who  have 
not  attained  absolute  perfection,  but  who  strive 
earnestly  to  maintain  the  eminence  and  good 
will  they  have  earned. 


One  Chassis,  Five  Body  Styles 

Two-Passenger  Roadster         ....  $635 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car        .         .         .  655 

Touring  Car  (  with  All  Weather  Top)     .       .  710 

Two- Passenger  Cabriolet     ....  865 

Six-Passenger  Town  Car 915 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Full   equipment,   including   Electric  Starter  and  Lights. 
In  Canada  $830,  $850,  $975,  $1150,  $1250,  f.o.b.  Windsor 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


are,  he  says,  "the  champions  of  opposing 
and  conflicting  aims  and  interests" — not 
of  the  future,  but  immediate.  He  holds 
that  Americans  do  not  know  Japan — "the 
Japan  o  farms,  factories,  and  fisher- 
men," of  "double  standards,"  "of  brutal 
tacitics,"  of  strange  contradictions,  of  selfish 
national  aims,  "of  more  moral  teaching 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world," 
of  less  moral  accomplishment,  etc.  His 
knowledge  of  Japan,  he  implies,  is  intimate 
and  reliable;  and  he  makes  uncounted 
statements  as  to  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions,  which,  if  not  true,  are 
false  through  some  unreasoning  prejudice 
not  easily  explained  rather  than  through 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  people;  for  his 
unusual  pages  are  written  with  a  sureness 
of  touch  that  asserts  his  confidence. 

Brinton,  Christian.  Impressions  of  the  Art 
at  tlie  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  With  a  Chapter 
on  the  San  Diego  Exposition  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Modern  Spirit  in  Contemporary  Painting. 
4to,  pp.  203.  New  Yorii:  John  Lane  Company. 
$3  net. 

Those  who  remember  the  huge  and  ex- 
pensive folios  that  aimed  to  do  for  the 
Chicago  Exposition  what  this  does  for  the 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  affairs  will  be 
grateful  for  the  modesty  and  small  compass 
of  this  book.  Mr.  Brinton,  a  member  of 
the  International  Jury,  has  provided  seven 
chapters  of  text — the  one  named  in  the 
title,  two  covering  the  general  features  of 
the  two  expositions,  one  on  sculpture,  one 
on  American  painting,  and  two  on  foreign 
painting.  Each  of  the  chapters  is  illus- 
trated appropriately  and  sufficiently — five 
plates  in  color,  eighty-two  in  black  and 
white.  For  the  text,  the  introductory 
chapter  contains  a  diplomatically  worded 
review  of  modern  art — which,  the  author 
says,  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
artists  no  longer  work  as  prescribed  by  a 
patron,  whether  natural,  municipal,  eciclc- 
siastical,  or  individual.  The  painter  or 
sculptor  expresses  what  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  without  regard  to  anything  other 
than  fidelity  to  his  ideal.  There  is  a 
review  of  impressionism,  expressionism, 
post  -  impressionism,  Cubism,  Futurism, 
Orphism,  and  Vorticism.  And  the  point 
made  is  that  art  in  these  varieties  is  in  line 
with  developments  in  music,  poetry,  the 
theater,  and  the  dance.  These  movements 
are  not  to  be  condemned  offhand — eacli 
possesses  "a  germ  of  variety  and  a  whole- 
some fund  of  fermentation."  The  remain- 
ing text  is  critical  and  explanatory  of  the 
art  shown  in  the  two  expositions,  and 
furnishes  a  guide  to  the  productions  of  the 
artists  whose  work  is  displayed  selectively 
in  the  illustrations.  These  latter  mark 
progress  in  book-making — they  are  excel- 
lent of  their  kind.  The  publishers  deserve 
praise  for  the  execution  of  a  fine  piece 
of  work. 

Do  Boltlier,  L.  J.    The  Scrio-Comic  Profession. 

Pp.  124.  Brooklyn,  New  York:  Writer's  Publishing 
Company. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  several  little  essays, 
written  by  one  who  for  twenty-five  years 
has  been  a  "  newspaper  man  and  publish- 
er's hack."  There  is  considerable  satire, 
and  a  goodly  modicum  of  hard  common 
sense,  in  what  Mr.  De  Bekker  says.  Ho 
discusses  the  faults  and  virtues  of  journal- 
ism, the  defects  of  copjTight,  the  origin 
and  value  of  jokes,  and  pays  a  high  and 
glowing  personal  tribute  to  many  of  the 
eminent  newspaper  men,  especially  Charles 
A.  Dana  and  (^hester  S.  Lord.  The  book 
is  full  of  clever  theories  and  bright  stories, 
also  of  information  and  thoughtful  suggos- 
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tion  relative  to  newspaper-  and  magazine- 
work.  It  is,  in  truth,  what  the  author 
calls  it:  "A  book  for  writers  and  for  such 
readers  as  may  be  interested  in  them 
and  their  craft." 

Paris,  Past  and  Present.  Edited  by  Charles 
Holme.  Text  by  E.  A.  Taylor.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company.     $3.     Paper,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book  of  large  propor- 
tions, mostly  illustrations,  drawings,  etch- 
ings, and  lithographs.  The  reproductions 
of  Monsieur  Bezot's  etchings  are  wonder- 
fully attractive,  so  are  those  of  Mr.  F.  JSI. 
Armington,  whose  drawings  were  made 
especially  for  this  volume.  The  book  is 
diWded  into  three  sections:  The  first  deal- 
ing wth  "The  River,  Bridges,  and  Quaj^s"; 
second,  "Old  Streets  and  Markets";  third, 
"The  Public  Buildings,  Monuments,  and 
Gardens."  For  each  of  these  there  are  the 
carefully  detailed  description  and  history 
wTitten  by  the  author,  followed  by  the 
illustrations,  portraying  both  ancient  and 
modern  Paris.  The  author  wTites  as  tlio 
he  were  personally  conducting  the  reader 
from  one  famous  point  to  another,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  caU  attention  to 
historical  points  of  interest,  architectural 
treasures,  and  spots  made  famous  by 
France's  great  historians,  artists,  musi- 
cians, and  political  and  scientific  heroes. 
It  is  a  book  of  delight  for  the  student  or 
traveler,  and  a  happy  reminder  for  lovers 
of  Paris. 

Payne,  George  Henry.  The  Child  in  Human 
Progress.  Illustrated.  Pp.  399.  New  York  and 
London:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50. 

The  foreword  to  this  enlightening  volume 
has  been  written  by  the  famous  Dr.  A. 
Jaeobi,  who  makes  these  definite  state- 
ments: "Without  the  history  of  the  child 
there  can  not  be  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  thousands  of  years  of  child-life.  This 
book  is  unique;  it  is  a  special  monograph 
of  the  Life  through  thousands  of  years  of 
slow  physical,  domestic,  economic,  social 
existence  of  the  child.  No  historian,  no 
medical  practitioner,  or  teacher  will  be 
without  it."  Mr.  Payne  is  identified 
with  research  into  the  origin  of  the  Child- 
Protective  Movement.  He  traces  here, 
from  thousands  of  years  before  Christ  to 
the  present  day,  all  known  facts  about 
marriage,  family  instincts,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  aU  nations,  pagan  and  other- 
wise, with  special  reference  to  the  status 
of  the  child.  He  dwells  on  the  prevalence 
of  human  sacrifice,  the  destruction  of  the 
first-born,  the  reason  for  the  despised 
female  child,  the  habit  among  some  tribes 
of  exposing  new-born  babes,  of  burying 
them  alive,  or  simply  casting  them  out 
on  several  pretenses,  and  then  he  traces 
gradually  efforts  for  humanitarian  work 
and  the  founding  of  Child- Welfare  Socie- 
ties. It  is  surprizing  to  learn  that  there 
was  no  organized  movement  for  defending 
the  rights  of  children  until  1874,  but,  once 
established,  the  movement  spread  through 
the  world  with  Lightning-rapidity,  and  with 
it  are  associated  such  names  as  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Henry  Bergh,  and  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry.  Much  of  the  book  is  technical, 
serious,  and  revolting,  but  the  information 
it  contains  is  invaluable.  Every  word  has 
a  definite  bearing  on  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  subject  and  its  hopeful 
modern  outlook. 

France,  Anatolc.  The  Path  of  Glory.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Allinson,  and  the  original  French  text. 
Pp.  158.  London  and  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    1916. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  i)ul)lished  by 
Edouard  Champion  to  keep  the  memory  of 
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IMSDN-WCK 


Rapid  work!    First  copies  ready 

within    a    few    minutes  — and 

five   thousand   an    hour 

thereafter. 
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New  work!  Illustrate  your  form 
letters,  put  designs  and  charts  in  your 
sales  communications  and  bulletins;  stim- 
ulate the  organization  by  the  generous 
dissemination  of  diagrammed  statistics, 
technical  illustrations,  and  advance  sketches 
of  new  models  or  designs.  All  this  —  and  much 
more  —  can  be  done  by  the  new  mimeographic 
process — without  cuts  of  any  kind  —  quickly  and 
inexpensively.  And  by  no  other  method  can  it  be 
done.  Trace  a  drawing  on  the  mimeoscope,  then 
print  it  on  the  mimeograph.  Add  typewriting  or 
handwriting  to  the  same  sheet.  Simple.  Think 
what  it  means  —  for  forward  work.  Let  us  show 
you    how  the   method    applies   to   your  business. 


f 


EOSDN-WCK 


The  prices  range  all  the  way  from  $30  ^ 

to  $160.     Send  for  booklet  "  L  ". 

A.    B.   Dick    Company, 

Chicago  — also 

New  York. 
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Here's  Something  That 
Knows  When  to  Quit! 


The  Premier  Automatic  Electric  Vulcanizer 
has  a  button  with  brains.  You  apply  it  to 
wliatever  you  want  to  vulcanize— press  the 
Little  Red  Button,  and  forget  it.  It  is  made 
cither  to  couple  onto  an  electric  light  socket 
or  the  storage  battery  in  your  car. 

It  Assumes  AH  Responsibilities 

The  Premier  takes  the  job  into  its  own 
hands.  When  the  job  is  done,  it  quits.  The 
Little  Red  Button  takes  care  of  that.  It  cuts 
off  the  current,  and  keeps  it  off.  One  cent's 
worth  of  current  will  do  three  repairs.  The 
Premier  cannotburn  the  tire, cannot  overcure 
orundercure,cannotstartafire.  The  National 
Board  of  Underwriters  call  it  fire-safe.  And 
thousands  of  car  owners,  who  have  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  their  own 
tires,  endorse  its  good  sense.  It  makes  vul- 
canizing simple  enough  for  a  boy. 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 

VULCANIZER 

Price  $3.50  with  Complete  Outfit 

If  you  can't  get  it  at  your  dealer's  aayet.  write  ua 
and  fve  will  send  you  one.    State  voltage  required. 

Premier  Electric  Co. 

4036  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago 

Norrlmv  ElacMc  Comparty     Distributors  for  Canada 

LJMJTEn  ' 


200  kinds  Iron  Puzzles.      2  sample 
leaders  with  catalog  only  10  cents. 

WESTERN  PUZZLE  WORKS  CO. 
St.  Paul  Minnesota 


The  dry 
cut  skin  is  soothed, 
softened    and    healed  , 
by  applying  just  a  little  "^^ 

/finds 

f/0/V£y  AAfO  AlMOAfD 

Cream     ' 

Selliag  everywhere  or  postpaid  by  u>  on 
receipt  of  price.  Hinds  Cream  in  bottles, 
SOc;  Hinds  Cold  Cream   in  tubes,  2Sc. 

Samples  of  Cream  sent  for  2c  stamp  to  pay  poitagt. 

Do  not  take  a  substitute— Hinds  Cream 
will  improve  the  skin. 

Try  HINDS  CREAM  TOILET  SOAP 

IQc  and  2Sc.     Trial  size  cake  5c  postpaid 

'A.  S.    HINDS,   241  West  St.,   Portland,  Me. 


Jean-Pierre  B<arbier,  the  hero-writer,  green 
and  to  bring  tribute  to  the  war-funds. 
Kssentially  war-inspired  and  warlike  in 
material,  it  brings  together  words  by 
Anatole  France  himself,  letters  from  him 
to  hero-soldiers,  letters  to  him,  relative  to 
the  present  world-struggle,  and  ends  with 
a  compilation,  from  the  works  of  Herod- 
otus, of  a  dialog  between  Xerxes  and 
Demaratus,  showing  the  Greek  spirit 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Persian  wars,  with 
an  implication,  at  least,  of  an  analogy 
between  the  Greeks  and  modern  France. 
The  style  and  expression  are  only  what 
one  must  expect  from  Anatole  France 
and  from  his  loyalty  to  the  Allies  in  this 
war.  The  book  contains,  also,  the  original 
French  text.  We  note  the  pleasm-e  of  the 
author  when  he  "rediscovers  man  un- 
changed and  imchangeable,  and  notes  in 
the  far  \'istas  of  the  centuries  traits  of  our 
own  day  which  go  back  to  the  underlying 
basis  of  humanity,  which  never  alters."' 

Johnson,  Owen.  The  Spirit  of  France.  With 
drawings  by  Walter  Hale,  and  other  illustrations. 
Pp.  viii-256.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.35  net. 

Mr.  Johnson's  book  recognizes  the  lack 
of  some  French  propaganda  in  the  United 
States,  and  seeks  to  meet  what  Mr.  Johnson 
considers  a  manifest  need.    He  knew  France 
before  war  came — was  in  school  there;   he 
went  back  to  it  as  a  lover  of  its  people, 
to  note  what  the  French  spirit  had  done 
and  was  doing  for  its  own  preservation. 
What   he   saw,  and   felt,   he  WTote   down 
with  graphic  force.    His  chapter-titles  may 
fairly  indicate  the  character  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  pages:    France  Conse- 
crated to  War;   The  Profanation  of  Reims; 
In  the  Trenches;    Arras  under  Bombard- 
ment;    Notre    Dame    de    Lorette    Recon- 
quered;   A  Village  in  Shreds;    A  Visit  to 
Joffre;  The  Truth  about  France.    The  real 
spirit  of  France,  Mr.  Johnson  would  make 
us  understand,  considers  the  nation  that 
is  to  be.     "Not  even  America  so  ardently 
loves  and  longs  for  peace  as  France,"  ho 
tells  us — "peace  for  her  children."     It  is 
for  this  that  Frenchmen  are  fighting  so 
tremendously — for     the     France     of     the 
future.    Mr.  Johnson  saw  them,  in  towns 
and    in    trenches;     he    interviewed    their 
idolized  leader,  Joffre,  as  one  of  his  best 
chapters    effectively    records;     he    beheld 
their  battle-fields. 

Cooper,    Elizabeth    (Mrs.    Clayton    Sedgwick). 

The  Harlin  and  the  Purdah.  Studies  of  Oriental 
Women.  Illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  309.  New  York: 
Century  Company.     $3  net. 

"A  book  about  women  by  a  woman" 
has  a  fascinating  sound — and  that  is  what 
this  book  is.  The  hfe  of  woman  in  Egypt, 
in  the  desert,  in  India  (whether  Hindu  or 
Mohammedan),  in  Burma,  China,  and 
Japan — all  this  is  included.  And  the  basis 
is  not  that  of  the  mere  globe-trotting 
observer.  Intimacy  of  more  than  casual 
contact,  opportunities  that  were  unusual 
and  repeated,  converse  that  involved  the 
baring  of  the  heart,  display  of  feeling 
and  statement  of  aims  and  desires  and 
conditions  as  experienced  by  the  woman  of 
<he  East  find  skilled  expression  in  this 
volume.  The  fact  that  woman  can  be 
fettered  and  not  feel  it,  that  she  can  be 
shut  up  to  a  life  so  hemmed  in  that  we 
can  not  conceive  content  under  such 
conditions  and  yet  seldom  a  desire  for 
anything  different — these  are  the  realities 
that  meet  us  and  evoke  our  astonishment. 
The  preserver  of  traditions  that  sh(>  dot^s 
not  comprehend,  the  devotee  of  religious 
which  she  does  not  understand,  holding 
creeds  she  can  not  explain — such  is  woman 


in  these  many  different  lands.  Seldom  does 
this  woman  of  the  East  meet  so  sympathetic; 
an  artist  to  portray  her  moods  and  interpret 
her  mind  as  she  finds  in  Mrs.  Cooper. 
"Despite  our  incapacity  to  enter  into  the 
soul-life  of  Jhis  ancient  East,  we  find 
ourselves  fascinated  and  bewitched  by  the 
charm  of  these  secluded  women  of  the 
Orient,  who  hve  a  life  of  instinctive  un- 
selfishness, their  days  given  to  the  making 
of  happiness  for  others."  This  -sentence 
is  the  key-note  as  well  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  volume. 

Stelner,  Edward  A.  The  Confessions  of  a 
Hyphenated  American.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  lectiu'e  deUvered 
in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"League    for    Political    Education."      So 
much    that   is   feverish   and   unwarranted 
has   been   said   against    the    "hyphenated 
American"  that  this  defense  is  in  order. 
The  author  speaks  with  the  natural  author- 
ity of  a  loyal  American.     His  arguments 
are  clear  and  he  opens  eyes   to   the  in- 
justice   of    the    ordinary    agitator.      Mr. 
Steiner   speaks  of   three  varieties:     "The 
Atlantic-Ocean  Hyphen,"  "The  Impounded 
Hyphen,"  and    "The    PoUtical    Hyphen." 
The  first,  he  says,  he  finds  in  the  cabin,  not  i  n 
the  steerage.    It  consists  of  Americans  who 
expatriate  themselves  for  eidtural  or  finan- 
cial reasons,  those  who  make  their  money 
in  this  country  and  spend  it  on  annexed 
counts,  foreign  education,  or  "The  Prince 
of  Monaco."    The  second  variety  is  not  so 
interesting,    but    the    third    is    very    well 
known.    We  aU  know  how  politicians  cater 
to  the  hyphenated  vote.  ' '  My  sjonpathies, ' ' 
says  the  writer,  "from  the  first  were  pro- 
American  :  not  only  because  I  love  America 
above   every   country   in   the   world,    but 
because  it  .seems  to  me  that  to  be  pro- 
American  is  the  nearest  that  humanity  has 
yet  come  to  being  prohuman."     Every  sug- 
gestion here  in  regard  to  better  and  more 
tolerant  citizenship  is  worth  careful  and 
thoughtful  reading. 

StevenI,  William  Barnes.  Petrograd,  Past  and 
Present.  Illustrated.  Pp.  318.-  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     $3. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  description  of  ph3^s- 
ical  Petrograd  and  its  "key,"  Cronstadt, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  present  day,  de- 
scribingJaU  the  attractions  of  Russia's  capi- 
tal, its  historical  growth  and  development,  it  s 
fortresses,  the  wonderful  Neva,  the  unique 
"Nevsky  Prospekt,"  its  poUce  system,  and 
its  people.  In  describing  the  beautiful  build- 
ings, the  author  betrays  the  personalities 
and  characteristics  of  their  inhabitants  and 
different  members  of  the  royal  family.  In 
and  out  of  the  narrative  is  wo\en  a  history 
of  Russia's  rulers  from  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  present  Czar  Nicholas.  One  significant 
criticism  stands  out  from  those  made  by  the 
author:  "The  Russian  people,  accus- 
tomed for  so  long  to  being  governed  like 
children,  have  not  yet  developed  qualities 
which  fit  men  to  become  leaders  of  their 
fellows."  The  book  is  not  unlike  others  of 
its  kind,  of  which  many  have  appeared, 
due  to  present  war-conditions.  It  is  full 
of  reminiscences,  personal  comments,  and 
well  -  written  descriptions  of  historical 
evetits,  and  contains  much  valuable  and 
int(M-esting  information. 
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CoroNA 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 

I  'HE  people  are  in  rebellion  against  laborious  pen  methods 
■^  of  writing  even  personal  correspondence. 

People  refuse  to  study  over  "  hen  tracks  '*  w^hen  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  receive  the  most  intimate  communications  by  the  smarter 
and  more  legible,  yet  personal,  Corona  method. 

This  great  handwriting  revolution  will  continue  till  everyone  learns  that  letters 
may  be  written  better,  faster  and  be  twice  as  welcome  when  Coronatyped. 

Corona,  the  personal  writing  machine,  weighs  6  lbs.  and  lives  in  70,000 
traveling  bags  and  desk  drawers.     Costs  $50.  in  a  traveling  case. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  No.  1 4  which  we  will  mail  together  with  our  booklet 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

telling  what  Corona  has  done  for  its  owners.  We  will  also  tell  you  the  address 
of  our  nearest  agency  where  you  can  see  Corona  and  operate  it  yourself. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co^  Inc. 
Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Remove  the  Blindfolds! 


Your  men  blindfolded — how  —  how  it  decreases  accidents  — 
much  work,  what  kind  of  work  how  it  saves  large  sums  of  money 
could  they  do  ?  Yet  do  you  because  it  remains  white  longer 
realize  that  to  cm  extent  you 
blindfold  them,  when  you  com- 
pel them  to  work  in  a  dark 
plant  ?  If  your  plant  were 
flooded  with  daylight,  your  em- 
ployees would  then  work  at 
maximum  efficiency.  Simply 
because  they  could  see  better, 


—  how  it  makes  ceilings  and 
walls  sanitary,  because  they  can 
be  washed  like  tile  —  how  it 
saves  as  much  as  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  electric  lighting 
every  day  in  a  huge  plant! 

Rice's  is  the  only  oil  paint 


they  could  do  more  work,  and     giving  a  glossy,  tile-like,  white 


'///) 


better  work.     Tests  of  the  most 
stringent  kind  prove  this.     En- 
lightened self-interest,  not  phi- 
lanthropy —  the 
certainty  of 
increased  divi- 
dends, this  alone 
should   impel 
you  to  give  your 
employees  more 
light. 

Send  for  This  Free 
Book  "More  Light" 

This  book  will 
open  your  eyes  to  the  close 
connection  between  dayligJtt 
and  your  profits ;  shows  how 
you  can  increase  your  daylight 
19%  to  36%.  It  "tells  how  over 
3000  of  the  biggest  plants  in 
the  world  now  do  this.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Rice's  Gloss  Mill 
AVhite;  how  Rice's  helps  in- 
crease the  output  of  workmen 


:  "  Jl  Stinlight  spy  ci- 


.x\^ 
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finish.  By  the  Rice  Method,  it 
can  be  ap2)Ued  over  old  cold- 
water  paint.  It  is  made  by  a 
special  process, 
discovered  and 
owned  exclu- 
sively by  the 
makers.  There 
is  no  substitute. 
Repeated  tests 
have  shown, 
without  a  single 
exception,  that 
Rice's  remains 
white  longer 
than  any  other  gloss  paint. 
Users  are  protected  by  the 
Rice  Guarantee. 

On  Concrete  Surfaces— On  inside 
concrete  Rice's  Granolith  makes  the 
best  i)ossible  primer  for  a  second  coat 
of  Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White — <j'^'hio-  a 
gloss_v,  tile-like  finish  at  no  more  ex- 
l)ense  than  lead  and  oil  paint.    RICE'S 

GRANOLITH. 


Pat.  Off. 


\ 


Write  today  for  the  free  book  '*More  Light*' 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  DUDLEY  STREET  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


IN  RUSSIAN  PRISONS 

TWO  strange  stories  told  by  George 
Kennan  in  "A  Russian  Comedy  of 
Errors"  (New  York:  The  Centiu-y  Com- 
pany) give  us  an  intimate  revelation  of 
the  underworld  of  Siberia  that  might  not 
be  found  in  many  pages  of  Dostoyefsky. 
Forty  years  of  experience  with  this  for- 
bidding stratum  of  Russian  hfe  have  given 
Mr.  Kennan  an  unusually  vivid  pen  when 
he  comes  to  describe  it  for  the  reader,  and 
as  Ills  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Russia 
range  over  the  whole  field  of  the  political 
criminal  world,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find, 
as  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  claims,  that 
his  tales  "read  hke  a  group  of  detective- 
stories."  The  two  stories  mentioned  are 
principally  illustrative  of  the  terrible  isola- 
tion of  the  Siberian  prisoners.  The  first  is 
told  by  a  musician  who  went  among  the 
prisons  of  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  recording  the  con\dct-songs,  which 
are  the  most  interesting  of  Russian  folk- 
songs. These  songs  are  forbidden  by  law, 
and  so  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  heard — especially  the  uncanny, 
haunting  "Leg-Fetter  March."  The  musi- 
cian on  his  retm'n  related  something  of 
his  adventures  to  Mr.  Kennan.  Of  the 
march  he  says: 

It  is  a  melody,  not  a  song.  On  the  road 
the  eon\acts  hum  it,  with  closed  lips,  and  in 
the  prisons  they  mark  the  time  with  a 
rhythmical  clashing  of  leg-fetter  chains, 
and  add  a  weird,  buzzing  accompaniment 
made  by  blowing  on  paper-\ATapt  combs. 
If  you  have  never  heard  it,  I  can't  po.ssibly 
give  j'ou  an  idea  of  it  without  instruments 
and  a  chorus.  You  may  think  from  my 
description  that  it  is  a  childish  performance, 
more  hkely  to  excite  laughter  and  ridicule 
than  serious  emotion;  but,  in  reality,  it  is 
an  extraordinary  and  tragic  thing  and 
fairly  makes  the  ants  crawl  up  and  down 
one's  back.  After  my  return  from  Siberia. 
I  got  together  a  chorus  and  a  small  orchestra 
and  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  which  I 
introduced  songs  of  penal  servitude  and 
the  "Log-Fetter  INIarch";  bu^  the  effect 
of  the  march  on  the  audience  was  such 
that  the  Government  finally  prohibited  it. 
Thousands  'of  Russian  concert-goers  now 
know  the  air,  but  to  play  it  on  an  instru- 
ment in  public,  or  even  to  hmn  it,  is  a 
misdemeanor. 

Music  has  a  meaning  for  the  Russian, 
be  he  peasant  or  lord,  that  few  other 
l)eoiiles  understand.  To  these  e.xilcs  it 
sjieaks  rarely,  but  at  such  times  with  a 
I)(:)ignan('o  that  is  almost  physical.  This 
we  glimpse  in  the  same  musician's  story 
of  the  balalaika-player,  whose  mar\'eIous 
l)(M-formanco  on  the  guitar-like  (lipsy 
instrument  revealed  an  intensely  nmsical 
nature.  Mr.  Kennan  listened  to  kim  eu- 
thralled.     As  we  read: 

When  the  gifted  convict  finished  his  last 
song.  T  grasped  liis  hand,  and.  in  my 
enlluisiasm.  thanked  liim  almost  effusively. 

"Please  get  tho  warden  to  let  me  keep 
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the  balalaika  a  little  longer,"  he  whispered 
to  me,  while  I  was  sitting  holding  his 
hand.  "Persuade  him  to  leave  it  with  me 
a  day  or  two  more." 

I  made  the  desired  request,  but  the 
warden  declared  it  absolutely  inadmissible. 

"It  is  against  all  rules,"  he  assured  me, 
"and  I  might  have  to  answer  for  it  to  an 
inspector." 

"Bring  me  the  balalaika,"  he  said  to 
Klochkof. 

Then  there  happened  something  that  I 
still  remember  as  astounding,  tragic,  and 
almost  terrible.  The  quiet,  submissive, 
undemonstrative  convict  suddenly  became 
as  fierce  and  menacing  as  a  tigress  about 
to  be  deprived  of  her  young.  His  face 
lost  every  trace  of  color;  his  eyes  seemed  to 
fill  with  blood  and  fire;  and,  holding  the 
balalaika  to  his  breast  with  one  hand,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  fighting  attitude,  and 
cried  hoarsely  and  fiercely: 

"I'll  never  give  it  up!  You  can't  have 
it!  I'll  kill  the  first  man  that  tries  to 
get  it!" 

"Take  the  balalaika  away  from  the 
prisoner,"  said  the  warden  in  a  cold,  stern 
voice. 

The  soldiers  and  turnkeys,  with  their 
hands  on  their  weapons,  sprang  toward  the 
defiant  convict,  who  stood  motionless,  with 
murder  in  his  eyes,  breathing  heavily  and 
clasping  the  balalaika  to  his  breast.  Before 
they  reached  Mm  he  realized,  even  in  his 
paroxysm  of  furious  passion,  that  he 
could  not  successfully  resist  four  armed 
men.  Dropping  the  balalaika,  he  stood  for 
an  instant  looking  at  it,  with  an  expression 
of  wild  grief  and  misery  on  his  face,  and 
then,  throwing  himself  on  the  floor,  burst 
into  a  storm  of  convulsive  sobs.  Never  in 
my  life  had  I  seen  such  agonized  weeping. 
It  was  the  expression  not  merely  of  dis- 
appointed expectation  and  thwarted  im- 
pulse, but  of  all  the  hopeless  misery  of  a 
wrecked  existence.  The  loss  of  the  balalaika 
brought  to  him  a  vivid  realization  of  all 
that  he  had  missed  in  life — love,  freedom, 
music,  happiness,  everything — and  the 
agonized  consciousness  of  irretrievable 
disaster  was  deepened  and  intensified  by 
acute  regret  and  unavailing  remorse. 

The  second  story  is  a  young  Russian 
journalist's  account  of  his  experience  with 
the  "knock-alphabet,"  a  secret  means  of 
communication  from  cell  to  cell  in  the 
Siberian  prisons.  The  young  man,  Voronin 
by  name,  had  been  banished  for  some 
political  affair  and  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Tubetskoi  bastion  of  the  Petropavlovskd 
fortress.  He  found  himself  isolated  indeed, 
but  still  in  the  midst  of  friends.  First  he 
learned  how  to  read  messages  knocked  out 
on  the  walls  in  the  old  alphabet,  wherein 
"a"  is  "1"  and  "e"  is  "5,"  and  so  on. 
Then  came  a  lesson  in  the  new  alphabet, 
from  a  prisoner  in  a  neighboring  cell,  of 
which  we  are  told: 

In  the  stillness  of  the  prison  I  could  hear 
his  actions,  almost  as  perfectly  as  I  could 
have  seen  them  if  the  wall  had  been  trans- 
parent. With  some  hard  object  in  his 
hand,  he  gave  the  wall  one  emphatic  rap, 
and  then  scratched  a  long,  horizontal  line 
across  it,  as  high  up  as  he  could  reach. 
This  was  followed  by  two  raps  and  the 
scratching  of  a  second  line,  about  a  foot 
below  the  first.  One  after  another,  he  drew 
in  this  way  seven  horizontal  lines,  six  or 
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SINCE  concrete,  stucco,  brick  and  masonry  walls  are  porous, 
they  absorb  rain  and  moisture — unless  dampproofed  and 
protected. 
This  constant  absorption  of  moisture  from  storms  and  wet 
weather  makes  the  walls  crumble  and  decay.  The  rain- 
soaked  walls  cause  damp,  unsanitary  interiors.  On  cold  days 
the  water  in  the  pores  freezes,  producing?  inniunerable  cracks 
and  disflguring  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

Moreover,  the  rain  and  moisture  drive  soot  and  dirt  into 
I  lie  pores,  so  that  the  walls  become  streaked,  stained  and 
unsightly. 

Btit  there  is  an  effective  way  to  protect  your  building 
against  rain  and  dampness.  This  has  been  done  inthecasi 
of  thousands  of  structures  of  all  kinds  with  an  economical 
]  reparation  that  dampproofs  and  beautifies  the  walls  at  th:^ 
same  time,  namely. 
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TONE 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

This  is  a  high  grade  liquid  cement  coating,  fiu-nished  in  a 
variety  of  soft-toned,  artistic  shades.  It  makes  concrete, 
stucco  or  brick  walls  rainproof  and  weather-defying.  It  seals 
all  the  pores  and  fills  the  hair  cracks  with  a  preparation  hard 
as  flint  and  proof  against  moisture. 

STONE-TEX  becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the  wall — it 
cannot  cliip,  peel  or  flake  off,  Uke  paint.  It  gives  a  very  beau- 
tiful flat  finish  —  most  desirable  for  concrete,  stucco  brick 
and  masonry.    It  is  equally  suitable  for  new  or  old  walls. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  efficient  dampprooflng 
and  beautifying  preparation. 

FREE  — Send  today  for  Color  Card  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  STONE-TEX  book  giving  full 
information. 
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WATCRPROOFINGS 
OAMPPROOFINGS 
TECHNICAL  PAINTS 


Waterproofing  Concrete 

For  waterproofing, 
foundations,  reservoirs, 
tank  ttmnels ,  etc. ,  Trus- 
Con  Waterproofing 
Paste,  Concentrated,  is 
the  recognized  stan- 
dard. 

Easy  to  use.  Very 
economical.  Simply  add 
it  to  the  water  used  in 
making  concrete. 

T<'urther  information 
about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Paste,  Concen- 
trated, sent  on  request. 
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Trus-Con  Agatex 

If  your  concrete  floor 
is  constantly  dusting 
and  crumbling,  treat  it 
with  Trus-Con  Agatex. 
This  preparation  is  a 
colorless  concentrated 
liquid  which  chemically 
transforms  the  dusty, 
criunbUng  cement  to  an 
impenetrable!  agate-like 
substance.  Low  in  cost 
and  easily  applied  with 
a  long-handled  brush. 

Ask  for  full  information 
about  Trus-Con  Agatex. 


Trus-Con 


Por-Seal 


A  transparent  dampproof 
coating  for  stucco,  con- 
crete and  masonry  sur- 
faces above  the  grade  line. 
Renders  surfaces  repellent 
to  moisture  without  in  any 
way  changing  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  treated 
area.  An  economical  in- 
surance against  cracking 
and  disintegration  of  stuc- 
co and  concrete  surfaces. 

Get  full  details  of  this  col- 
orless dampproof  coating. 
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''What  Happens  After 

Y^£>  A  #^1  O  •*  A  Symposium  by  Twenty- 
l^^dUl  •  Six  Eminent  Writers 

This  question  has  been  asked  by  millions. 
Some  of  these  writers  make  positive  reply 
in  this  new  volume: 

"We  Do  Not  Die,"  declares  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts.  "After 
Death — Nothingness."  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  "After 
Death — Something,"  asserts  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers. 
"The  Undying  Soul,"  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D..  writes 
about.  "No  One  Comes  Back  To  Tell,"  is  the  agnostic 
opinion  of  John  HloundeUc-Burton.  "We  Can  Not 
Come  To  An  End,"  urges  A.  C.  Benson.  Death  is 
NOT  the  End,"  Sir  Robert- Anderson  is  certain.  Tlie 
late  Monsignor  R.  F.  Benson  writes  of  "Our  Chance  of 
Immortality."  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  presents  "The 
Theogophic  View,"  and  tliere  are  many  otlier  star- 
tling and  interesting  replies. 

1 2 mo.    Cloth,    75c   net;   by  mail,  83c 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  Nei/v  York.  N.  Y, 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
American  liunie  where  education*and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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nothing.  Write  now 
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eight  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  apart,  numbering  them  from  one  to 
seven,  by  means  of  raps,  as  he  drew  them. 
He  then  scratched  six  perpendicular  hnes 
across  the  first  series,  giving  to  each  its 
number,  from  left  to  right,  in  the  same 
way.  The  whole  diagram,  when  finished, 
presented  itself  to  my  imagination  as  a 
huge  vertical  checker-board,  with  num- 
bered rows  and  columns.  I  had  never 
before  had  occasion  to  see  with  my  ears, 
but  I  found  it  quite  possible  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  by  making  proper 
use  of  a  scrateher  and  the  knock-alphabet, 
a  mathematician  might  give  a  lesson  in 
plane  geometry  through  a  ten-inch  wall. 

As  soon  as  my  instructor  completed  his 
invisible  but  audible  checker-board,  he 
rapped  out  the  words,  -'Put  alphabet  in 
squares."  This  I  succeeded  in  doing  by 
scratching  the  diagram  on  the  floor  with 
a  rusty  nail  which  I  found  sticking  in  the 
woodwork  behind  the  door.  The  man  in  the 
other  cell  then  began  knocking  again,  but 
instead  of  designating  a  letter  by  its  serial 
number  in  the  alphabet,  he  located  it  on 
the  checker-board  square  by  giving  the 
number  of  the  row  and  the  number  of  the 
column  at  whose  intersection  it  would  be 
found.  I  don't  know  who  originally  in- 
vented this  device,  but  it  reduces  by  at 
least  70  per  cent,  the  number  of  knocks 
required.  To  make  the  vowel  "U"  by 
the  first  method,  one  must  knock  twenty- 
one  times,  but  the  same  letter  maj'  bo 
indicated  on  the  checker-board  square 
with  six  knocks.  In  learning  this  code 
the  beginner  must  have  the  diagram 
before  him,  becau.se  he  has  to  refer  to  it 
constantly;  but  after  he  has  memorized 
the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  he  can 
dispense  with  it  altogether,  because  he  no 
longer  needs  its  guidance.  Every  group  of 
knocks  their  has  its  alphabetical  equivalent 
in  his  brain,  and  the  translation  is  made 
almost  without  conscious  effort.  After  a 
few  days'  practise  one  can  easily  knock  out 
from  eight  to  twelve  words  a  minute,  and 
this  rate  of  speed  may  be  greatly  increased 
bj'  abbreviations  in  spelling. 

Voronin  had  occasion  to  bless  his 
knowledge  of  the  knock-alphabet.  There 
witliin  the  stone  walls  of  Petropavlovski 
it  brought  him  romance  of  the  PjTamus 
and  Thisbo  sort.  With  its  help  he  "met" 
Olga  Novitskaya,  another  political  prisoner. 
Th(Mr  acqiuiintance  grew  and  blossomed 
from  mutual  interest  into  affection  and 
then  to  love — they  who  had  never  laid 
eyes  on  each  other  or  heard  each  other's 
^•oice,  or  touched  even  so  much  as  finger- 
tips. The  language  of  the  little  fa})- 
tajiping  on  the  wall  alone  brought  it  all  to 
them.  Olga  Novitskaya  later  became 
Voronin's  wife.  Thus  he  speaks  of  their 
acquaintance: 

Then  began  a  knock-alphabet  oorro- 
spondoiH'e  which  lasted  throughout  the 
whole  remaining  term  of  our  imprisonment. 
Making  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a 
woman,  without  ever  seeing  her  or  lieariiig 
her  voice,  was  for  mo  a  strange  experienc»>; 
but  it  is  not  too  mucrh,  I  think,  to  say  (hat 
in  tlie  next  tln'(>(>  montlis  T  came  to  ktiow 
Olga  Novitskaya  betttT  than  1  knew  any 
otlier  human  being  except  my  mother.  Wo 
talktnl  of  evi>ry thing  childliootl.  parents, 
domestic  life,  university  experience,  frieiitls, 
books,  the  state  of  Russia,  "going  to  the 
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people,"  and  the  revolutionary  movement 
— and  the  more  completely  she  revealed 
herself  to  me,  the  more  deeply  I  was 
imprest  by  her  courage,  intelligence, 
sympathy,  cheerfulness,  and,  at  times, 
even  gaiety  of  spirit.  If  she  was  ever 
disheartened  or  deprest,  she  did  not  show 
it  to  me.  She  always  looked  forward  to  a 
brighter  future  for  Russia  and  for  our- 
selves; and  if  I  was  able  to  bear  with 
reasonable  fortitude  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  my  last  three  months  in  the 
Tubetskoi  bastion,  the  credit  was  hers. 


WORLD-NEWS  GATHERED  WHOLESALE 

EVERY  comma  in  the  speech  of 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
in  the  German  Reichstag  cost  one  dollar 
to  flash  by  wireless  to  this  country,  and 
every  comma,  period,  and  semicolon,  as 
well  as  every  single  word  of  the  speech  was 
eagerly  bought  at  that  price  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press.  The  speech  appeared  in  om' 
papers  the  next  morning,  and  was  read  by 
most  of  us  at  a  cost  of  an  inappreciable 
fraction  of  a  cent.  Many  another  item 
of  news,  reaching  us  at  the  same  slight 
expenditure  on  ovu*  part,  costs  the  news- 
gatherers  of  our  country  quite  as  fabulous 
sums  to  collect.  The  history  of  the 
process  by  which  news  became  a  world- 
commodity,  in  which  men  might  trade  as 
they  do  in  Russian  wheat  or  Alaskan 
sables,  would  be  fascinating  reading. 
Hardly  less  so  is  a  briefer  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  news  is  gathered  according 
to  the  system  now  in  operation.  Before  a 
cosmopohtan  audience  in  Philadelphia 
recently  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  P^ess,  explained  some- 
thing of  this.  He  gave  a  few  examples  of 
Associated  Press  methods,  which  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  Public  Ledger  quotes  as 
follows: 

Assume  that  a  fire  has  broken  out  in 
Benares,  the  second  city  of  the  Hindus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  100  or 
1,000  persons  have  lost  their  lives.  Not  far 
away,  at  Allahabad  or  Calcutta,  is  a  daily 
paper  having  a  correspondent  at  Benares, 
who  reports  the  disaster  fully.  Some  one  on 
his  paper  sends  the  story,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  is  of  general  rather  than  of  local 
interest,  to  the  agent  of  the  Renter  Com- 
pany at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Madras. 
And  thence  it  is  cabled  to  London,  Hong- 
kong, Sydney,  and  Tokyo.  At  each  of 
these  places  there  are  Associated  Press 
men,  one  of  whom  picks  it  up  and  forwards 
it  to  New  York. 

If  the  thing  happens  in  Zanzibar  the 
story  goes  either  to  Cairo  or  to  Cape 
Town,  and  by  the  same  process  finds  its 
way  to  London  and  on  to  us  in  this  country. 
Thus  the  wide  world  is  combed  for  news, 
which  in  an  incredibly  short  time  is 
delivered  and  printed  everywhere. 

When  Pope  Leo  XIII.  died  in  Rome  the 
fact  was  announced  by  an  Associated 
Press  telegram  in  the  columns  of  a  San 
PYancisco  paper  in  nine  minutes  from  the 
instant  when  he  breathed  his  last.  And 
this  message  was  repeated  back  to  London, 
Paris,  and  Rome,  and  gave  those  cities  the 
first  information  of  the  event. 

When  Port  Arthur  was  taken  by  tho 
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■^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 

How  you  dread  exchanging  the  warmth 
of  your  bed  for  the  cold  morning  cheer- 
lessness  of  the  average  bathroom  !  Install 
Dunham  Heating  and  your  winter-morn- 
ing martyrdom  is  over.  You  can  go  to 
bed  knowing  that  bedroom,  bathroom, 
every  room  in  the  house,  will  be  warm 
and  cheerful  in  the  morning. 

The  Dunham  Thermostat  can  be  set  in 
advance  to  provide  two  temperatures — 
one,  whatever  you  desire  for  comfort  dur- 
ing the  day  and  evening;  the  other,  what- 
ever you  decide  the  house  should  be  kept 
at  during  the  night. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  prevents 
knocking  and  pounding  in  radiators.  For 
it  automatically  expels  the  cause  of  the 
noise — air  and  water.  It  does  away  with 
the  spurting,  hissing  air  valve. 

The  Dunham  Inlet  Valve  enables  you 
to  turn  the  heat  either  on  or  off,  with  a 
single  turn,  without  even  stooping. 

Investigate  Dunham  Heating  before 
contracting  for  the  heating  equipment  in 
your  new  home.  When  moving  into  a 
new  house  see  that  it  is  Dunham  heated. 
Dunhamize  your  present  heating  system. 

Any  Dunham  office  will  be  pleased  to 
give  your  needs  individual  study,  to  furnish 
precise  information  as  to  cost  and  best 
methods  of  installation.  Send  for  our 
booklet,  the  "3  H's."  It  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  heating  problem. 
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RADIATOR  TRAP 


Does  away  with  all 
pounding  in  pipes. 
Radiator  heats  imme- 
diately all  over.  No 
hissing  air  valve  to 
spurt  water. 


B    DUNHAM 
PACKLESS  VALVE 


No  packing,  therefore 
no  leaking  of  vapor  or 
water.  A  single  turn 
and  the  heat  is  on  or 
off.  Installed  at  top  of 
radiator —  no  stooping. 


DUNHAM 
THERMOSTAT 


As  ornamental  and  use- 
ful as  a  clock.  Fits  on 
the  wall  —  connects 
electrically.  Can  be  set 
so  that  the  house  will 
beat  any  desired  tem- 
perature any  hour. 
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Not  CLAMED— But 
CERTIFIED  Quality 

THAT  known  and  proved  quality  which  the  critical  tire 
buyer  and  user  accepts  as  supreme  and  willingly  pays 
for,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  dominant 
factor   in    the   manufacture    of    Pennsylvania   Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

This  super-quality  was  conclusively  No  other  tires  ever  have  been  sub- 

established  by  the  official  finish  test  mitted  to  a  similar  test  by  an  official 

of  nine  strictly  stock  Vacuum  Cup  body.      Because   of   their   attested 

casings   by  The  Automobile  Club  service  quality,  together  with  their 

of  America,  guaranteed  non-skid  effectiveness  on 

wet,  greasy  pavements,  Vacuum 
The  certified  average  o(  a\\  was  6,760  Cup  Tires  have  met  the  demands 
miles.  Three  casings  rolled  up  in-  of  experienced  users,  with  a  con- 
dividual  scores  of  8,940,  9,220  and  sequent  phenomenal  growth  and 
10,164  official  miles.  widespread  popularity. 

EVERY  CASING  TRIPLE  GUARANTEED. 

SXFETY  —  Guaranteed  to  prevent  skidding  on  slippery  pavements,  otherwise  — after 

reasonable  trial  —  returnable  at  full  purchase  price. 
SERVICE  —  Guaranteed  immune  from  all  deteriorating  effects  ol  oil  or  grease. 

Guaranteed  —  per  definite  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing — for 
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As  makers  of  the 
famous  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires,  we  confidently 
place  our  name  and 
reputation  behind  the 
new  Pennsylvania 
Oilproof. 

EbonyTread 

A  quality  casing  with 
black,  ribbed  tread, 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Guaranteed—  per  tag 
attached— for 
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Japanese  in  1896  it  came  to  us  in  New 
York  in  fifty  minutes,  altho  it  passed 
through  twenty-seven  relay  offices.  Few 
of  the  operators  transmitting  it  knew  what 
the  dispatch  meant.  But  they  understood 
the  Latin  letters  and  sent  it  on  from  station 
to  station,  letter  by  letter. 

When  Peary  came  back  from  his  great 
discovery  in  the  Arctic  sea,  he  reached 
Winter  Harbor,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  from  there  sent  me  a  wireless  message 
that  he  had  nailed  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  the  north  pole.  This  went  to  Sydney, 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  was  forwarded 
thence  by  cable  and  telegraph  to  New  York. 

For  its  domestic  service  other  methods 
are  adopted.  The  territory  covered  in- 
cludes the  United  States  proper,  Alaska, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippines,  the 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Mexico, 
the  Central-American  States,  and,  by  an 
exchange  arrangement  with  the  Canadian 
Press,  Ltd.,  the  British  possessions  on  this 
continent. 

The  organization  is,  as  you  have  been 
told,  cooperative  in  its  character.  As  a 
condition  of  membership  each  one  belonging 
agrees  to  furnish  to  his  fellow  members, 
either  directly  or  through  the  association 
and  to  them  exclusively,  the  news  of  his 
vicinage,  as  gathered  by  him  for  his  own 
paper.  This  constitutes  the  large  fountain 
from  which  our  American  news-supply  is 
drawn.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foreign 
official  agencies,  if  there  be  danger  that  an 
individual  member  is  biased,  or  if  the 
matter  be  one  of  high  importance,  we  use 
om*  own  trained  and  salaried  staff-men  to 
do  the  reporting.  For  this  purpose  as  well 
as  for  administrative  work,  we  have  a 
bureau  in  every  leading  city. 


A  POLL  ON  CASEY 

RAB  BURNS'S  "giftie"  of  seeing  our- 
selves as  others  do  would  have  given 
no  pleasure  to  the  devout  lady  who  first 
inspired  the  desire  in  him,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom a  pleasurable  experience  to  any  one. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  as  in  the 
following  case.  A  confrere  of  Ring  Lardner 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  thumbed  The 
Literary  Digest  through  more  than  once, 
and,  after  examining  the  pictures,  has  laid 
it  down  each  time  with  a  sigh.  A  publi- 
cation without  a  single  page  of  early 
spring  training-camp  dope!  Not  a  single 
column  devoted  to  fistic  prospects;  not  a 
line  from  Jess  Willard's  diary!  The  result 
of  his  rising  tide  of  disgust  is  to  sweep  him 
off  into  the  realm  of  imagination,  where 
he  discovers  an  ideal  Digest,  edited,  ap- 
parently, by  De  Wolf  Hopper.  Follows  a 
selection  from  this  remarkable  magazine: 

Casey  at  the  Bat 

(As  it  would  have  been  written  in  The 
Literary  D*g**t.) 

The  Bingtown  Bugle  comments  edi- 
torially this  week  on  the  victory  of  the 
Bingtown  baseball  team  over  Mudville's 
aggregation.  It  says,  in  part:  "The  most 
important  contributing  factor  in  this 
triumph  was  the  failure  of  Mudville's  star 
slugger,  Casey,  to  hit  the  ball  at  the 
psychological     moment."      However,    the 

GREAT  BKAR  SPRING  TVATKR 
50c  the  case  of  six  slass  stoppered  bottles 


MudviUe  Morning's  Milk  contradicts  this 
view  and  lays  the  blame  of  the  fiasco  on  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  that 
day,  which  contention  is  upheld  and 
ably  defended  by  the  Squashtown  Evening 
Meal,  the  Hogjaw  Bend  Bazoo,  and  the 
Stonefort  Clarion;  but  an  entirely  different 
view  is  held  by  The  Johnson  County  Bleat 
and  the  Hominy  HoUow  Palladium,  a  view 
not  looked  upon  disfavorably  by  the  Apa- 
lachicola  Argus  and  The  Alfalfa  Growers' 
Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Heaves  and  Glanders; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Beantown 
Cry  beheves  the  victory  was  a  fake,  as 
does  The  Weekly  Wuff-Wuff,^  the  official 
organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Breeders  of 
Siberian  Cheese  Hound  Pups,  the  Mount 
Mariah  Morning  Whatsit,  and  the  Jones- 
viUe  Morning  Dew;  but  The  Afternoon 
Squawk,  of  South  Chicago,  can  not  agree 
with  this  view,  nor  can  the  Gary  Galmnp, 
while  the  South  Bend  News-Tim,es  thinks 
the  entire  affair  has  been  given  too  much 
publicity  and  doesn't  believe  the  game 
was  ever  played,  anyway. 


HOW  TO  BE  PRESIDENT 

EVERY  American  -  born  small  boy 
knows  that  he  may  one  day  become 
President.  This  property-rainbow  is  often 
stretched  across  the  scenes  of  childhood's 
drama  by  fond  parents  and  relatives.  It 
takes  on  after  a  while  a  quality  of  axio- 
matic banality.  Only  later  does  the  small 
boy  reaUze,  when  no  longer  smaU,  that  his 
inaUenable  right  to  the  Presidency  con- 
flicts with  that  of  several  miUion  other 
small  boys.  Should  his  purpose  still  be 
fixt  on  that  office,  he  wiU  need  something 
Uke  the  following  encouragement  to  keep 
his  heart  up.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
schedule  of  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  compiled  by  an  editor-author-pro- 
fessor who  has  studied  closely  the  Uves 
of  our  country's  leaders.  Only  acquire 
these,  and  the  Electoral  College  will  cast 
a  unanimous  vote  for  you.  We  quote 
them  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

The  candidate  for  President  who  Uves 
near  the  lime-hghted  center  of  population 
enjoys  a  big  initial  advantage  over  his 
competitors. 

The  candidate  should  possess  a  wife  and 
children. 

He  should  have  a  pubUc-official  record, 
including  an  army  record. 

He  should  have  an  agreeable  name,  pref- 
erably but  two. 

He  should  be  pubUcly  known  as  a  warm 
friend  or  as  a  bitter  enemy  of  at  least  one 
President. 

He  should  be  an  orphan  or  an  elder 
child;  and  thereby  have  got  an  early  start 
in  independent  Hving. 

He  should  be  from  forty-five  to  sixty- 
eight  years  old. 

He  should  have  but  limited  wealth  and 
income  from  earnings. 

He  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
law. 

He  should  be  a  country  boy  by  birth 
and  rearing. 

He  should  belong  to  one  or  more  na- 
tional secret  societies. 

lie  should  bo  identified  proiniucntly  in 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority  quiclily  becomei 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


OneMillionHomex 

Have 

Leonai-d  Cleanable 

Refri^eraiors 


Like  a  Clean  China  Dish 

More  "Leonard"  Cleanable  Refrig- 
erators are  sold  every  year  than  any 
other  make.  Lined  with  one  piece  of 
roiil  pnrcelnln  en;iiiiel  on  steel. 
Keeps  food  in  ice-cold,  fresh  circu- 
lating air.  Awarded  FIRST  PKIZK 
at  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
Style  shown  is  No.  4405,  size  34x20x47, 
price  $35.00;  freight  paid  as  far  as 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Rivers.     SOother 


styles  $16.50  up. 


Is^r; 
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\> 


FREE 
BOOK 

tells  why 
a  million 
house- 
wives 
bought 
Leonard 
Refriger- 
ators. 
Write 
today. 

Grand  Rapids 
Refrigerator 

Co. 

183  Clyde 

Park  Aye. 

Grand  Rapids 

MicL 
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How  High? 


Notwithstanding  the  ascending  price  of 
gasoline — still  you  can  economize. 

The  Stewart  Carburetor  in  EVERY  test 
in  which  it  has  figured  has  proven  more 
economical  than  all  competing  carburetors. 

Reduce  your  gasoline  bills  by  installing  a 

Stewart  Carburetor. 
In    a   short    time    it    will    save    its    cost. 


CTEWAIJT  ^^^ysttni^ 

.  A  A*^^^'*^*^*  QuiciAccelerafion 

I^OARBURETORS    ^More  Power 


The  action  of  the 
Stewart  Carburetor 
is  entirely  automatic. 

It  will  produce  in  any 
car,  a  range  of  flexi- 
bility and  accelera- 
tion beyond  concep- 
tion. It  will  add  to  it 
increased  and  surplus 
power  at  the  driver's 
command. 


Being  of  the  Auto- 
matic type,  there  is 
no  wasted  energy. 
The  gasoline  mixture 
is  drawn  into  the  cyl- 
inders, exactly  as  the 
motor  demands.  It  is 
impossible  to  waste  the 
fuel — it  is  impossible 
to  force  into  the  motor 
any  more  gas  than  is 
actually  required. 


The  Stewart  Catalog  A-3  really  contains 
vital  information.   Send  for  it! 


Detroit  Lubricator  Com  pan  y 


DETROIT,   U<  S  .  A 

DISTRIBUTORS 


BulTalo:  Cycle  and  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Boston:  Motor  Car  liquipment  Co. 
(Chicago:  Chicago  Automobile  Supply  House. 
Cincinnati:  I.  J.  Cooper  Rubber  Co. 
Cleveland:  Fen  Far  Co. 
Columbus:  I.  J.  Cooper  Rubber  Co. 
Dayton:  I.  J.  Cooper  Rubber  Co. 
Des  Moines:  Hippe-Henley  Motor  SupplyCo. 
Detroit:  Detroit  Lubricator  Co. 
Erie:  Hitliard  &  Yokes. 
Indianapolis:  I.  J.  Cooper  Rubber  Co. 
Kansas  City:  Peake  Auto  Supply  Co. 


Louisville:  Andrew  Cowan  &  Co. 
Milwaukee:  Shadbolt  &  Boyd  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis:  Minneapolis  Ironstore  Co. 
New  York:  Motor  Car  Equipment  Co. 
Newark:  Motor  Car  Equipment  Co. 
Omaha:  U.  S.  Automobile  Suppl.v  Co. 
Philadelphia:  Gaul,  Derr  and  Shearer  Co. 
Pittsburgh:  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. | 
St.  Louis:  Phoenix  Auto  Supply  Co 
St.  Paul:  Nicols,  Dean  &  Gregg. 
Washington:  National  Electric  &  Supply  Co. 
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WIGGINS 

PEERLESS  PATENT 

BOOK   FORM 

CARDS 


are  used  by 
many  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  card  users 
because  of  tho  skill  and 
care  exercised  in  engraviner 
aWiggins  plate.  This< -H»ntelc 
realizes  that  there  is  far  mor<'  to 
the  card  question  than  merely  buy- 
ing so  many  at  so  much.   Ask  for  tab 
of  specimens,  detach  tho  cards  one  by 
One  and  observe  thoir  clean-cut  edpes  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  their  being  en- 
cased in  cunveniont  book  form  btylo. 

Engravers   The JohnB. WigginsCompany 

Vlato  Makera  EHtiiblislicd  1857 

VieKmhoaacra  7I-70liiutA<liiniiiH(.,(1IIUU(iO 


SAFE 
DRIVING 
OVER  BAD 
ROADS 


The  BaileyGearleis  Differential  Rives  positive  drive  to 

l)i)th  rear  vvlieels.  In  vuieven  goiiip,  power  is  delivered 
to  tlie  solidly-grounded  wheel — the  loose  one  doesn't 
spin,  "sandpapering!;"  the  tire.  Slipninj^  skidding  and 
sidesway  are  practically  eliminated.  Saves  fuel,  oil 
and  tires.  Thousands  in  use.  Sold  on  30-day  money- 
back  offer.  Easily  installed.  See  dealer  or  write  for 
circular. 

Ford,  Overland  and  Chevrolet  490 

Replacements  now  ready. 

Gearless  Dif fercDtial  Company,  863  Woodward  Ave. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


the  public  mind  with  some  cause,  or 
principle,  or  achievement,  or  issue. 

He  should  have  a  group  of  enthusiastic 
friends,  either  "insiders"  or  with  large 
financial  means,  or  both. 

Here  is  the  composite  picture  of  tho 
Presidents.  How  do  the  aspirants  now 
before  the  country  fit  into  the  photo  of 
their  illustrious  predecessors? 


FIGHTING  WITH  LIQUID  FIRE 

A  NIGHTMARISH  story  by  H.  G. 
WeUs,  written  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
tells  of  a  Martian  attack  upon  this  planet, 
and  relates  how  the  Martians,  stalking 
about  England  in  high-stilted  cages,  turned 
upon  the  defenseless  people  incinerating 
rays  of  light  that  burned  to  ashes  every- 
thing in  their  paths.  Mr.  Wells  has  shared 
the  fame  of  Jules  Verne  in  having  some  of 
his  most  impossible  prophecies  come  true. 
Will  this  ray  of  burning  light  be  the  next? 
The  Germans  have  approached  it  alread3% 
in  their  streams  of  liquid  fire.  The  Allied 
warrior  must  take  not  only  his  gas-mask 
and  steel  helmet  with  him  to  the  front 
trenches  nowadays,  but  his  fire-screen  as 
well.  In  addition  to  being  mined,  sapped, 
grenaded,  obliterated  by  a  curtain  of  fire, 
and  gassed,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
broUed,  too.  The  "nightmare  of  smoke 
and  flame"  produced  by  a  Flammenwcrfcr 
attack  is  strikingly  described  by  a  wounded 
corporal  of  British  territorials,  once  a  New 
Yorker,  whose  story  is  given  out  in  a 
special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times.  Ho 
says: 

The  general  effect  of  the  Flammenwcrfcr 
is  just  the  opposite  of  that  of  wat(T  being 
thrown  on  a  blaze.  I  once  saw  New  York 
firemen  fighting  a  fourteen-story  warehouse 
fire  near  Niiu'teenth  Street.  The  water 
spurted  up  in  bright  columns  whoso  ends 
were  lost  in  smoke.  The  flame  jets  in  the 
daylight  look  exactly  the  same  from  a 
distance.  One  sees  a  little  group  holding 
a  hose  with  a  bright  jet  spurting  beforo 
them  into  the  rolling  billows  of  smoke — 
only  this  time  our  trenches  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke-clouds. 

We  carried  big  oblong  shields  of  inter- 
woven osier,  covered  with  dry  clay,  Jigainst 
which  the  flaming  liquid  fell  harmlessly,  but 
the  smell  was  teiTiblo— almost  suffocating 
— alt  ho  we  were  wearing  masks. 

Our  battalion  held  tho  trenches  just 
inside  Avocourt  Wood.  Sunday  night's 
bombardment  had  smashed  them  badly, 
but  we  were  sheltered  in  holes,  and  our 
artillery  so  disorganized  the  enemy  when 
they  were  massing  for  attack  that  wo 
had  time  to  link  up  tho  shell-holes  within 
tho  trenches  and  fix  the  barbed  wire  in 
position. 

Al)out  ele\en  word  came  to  expect  an 
assault,  when  suddenly  my  lieutenant,  par- 
ing at  the  enemy  through  his  glasses, 
cried,  "They're  trying  that  again!"  Wo 
had  had  experience  of  a  flame-attack  be- 
fore near  Neu\nlle.  He  passed  me  tho 
glasses,  at  the  sanu^  time  ordering  [ho  iiumi 
to  get  their  shields  ready.  I  saw  the 
Baches  nmning  forward  in  groups  of  four 
or  five  to  a  series  of  small  mounds  in  front 
of  thiMr  trencli  and  about  twenty  yards 
dist^iut  from  ours. 
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Sheltered  by  the  mounds,  they  stood  with 
legs  wide  apart,  exactly  Uke  firemen;  then, 
just  as  the  lieutenant  grabbed  the  glasses, 
the  flame  began  spurting  along  the  Une 
from  north  to  south.  Of  course  our  sharp- 
shooters were  firing  aU  the  time,  but  the 
enemy  kept  sweeping  us  with  a  haU  of 
bullets. 

After  that  it  was  a  nightmare  of  smoke 
and  flame.  We  could  never  have  held  the 
hne — for  the  enemy  charged  almost  im- 
mediately, the  flame-throwers  advancing 
with  them — except  for  the  seventy-fives, 
which  made  utter  havoc  of  that  attack. 
One  shell  exploded  a  flame-juice  container, 
or  tore  the  hose,  and  the  blazing  liquid 
caught  a  big  block  of  Bodies,  who  ran, 
madly  screaming,  in  all  directions.  Other 
flame-throwers  fell,  turning  their  hose 
against  their  comrades,  with  a  like  result. 

Then  our  turn  came;  we  riddled  their 
whole  line  with  bullets.  When  the  sriioke 
cleared,  their  front  was  carpeted  with  dead, 
while  we  could  still  see  others  running 
about  shrieking  or  rolling  on  the  ground  in 
an  effort  to  extinguish  the  flames.  They 
must  have  lost  the  best  part  of  the  regi- 
ment on  a  sector  only  half  a  kilometer 
long. 

Flame-attacks  might  scare  Chinamen  or 
negroes,  but  against  French  trenches,  sup- 
ported by  French  guns,  they  are  worse 
than  useless.  The  attackers  nearly  always 
suffer  more  than  the  defenders.  We  had 
about  seventy  men  burned  altogether — • 
less  than  a  score  of  whom  were  hurt  enough 
to  be  sent  to  hospital. 

I  stopt  a  shell-sphnter  that  afternoon, 
and  so  missed  the  night  attack;  but  we 
heard  that  they  took  our  position  later  by 
a  regular  massed  charge,  after  two  more 
flame-attacks  had  broken  down.  It's  a 
useless,  beastly  way  of  fighting,  and  ac- 
complishes httle  except  to  make  the  de- 
fenders more  savage  and  determined. 


FIRST  ADE  TO  THE  DRAMA. 

THE  American  Age  of  Fable  began 
about  1900,  when  George  Ade  came 
out  of  Kentland,  Indiana,  to  Lafayette, 
and  thence,  by  the  medium  of  his  "Fables 
in  Slang,"  seeped  his  way  pretty  generally 
through  the  whole  United  States.  It  was 
he  who  rescued  from  the  slang-heap  the 
bent  and  twisted  words  and  phrases  of  the 
American  vocabulary  and  capitalized  them. 
Some  have  accused  him  of  overcapitaliza- 
tion, but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  pick  on  an 
author  for  a  fault  that  has  in  its  time  been 
the  great  American  virtue.  At  all  events, 
the  Age  of  Fable  still  continues.  What  his 
books  have  not  done  to  spread  it  through 
all  the  strata  of  'our  society  his  plays  have 
accomplished.  From  ' '  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  " 
to  "The  County  Chairman,"  and  beyond, 
Mr.  Ade  has  tried  his  best  to  convince  the 
pubHc  that  all  that  glitters  in  the  foot- 
lights need  not  be  tragic.  Even  theater 
orchestra-leaders  have  smiled  at  some  of 
the  lines  in  "The  College  Widow."  Nor 
has  this  been  the  height  of  his  fame: 
William  H.  Crane  has  twice  starred  in 
Ade  plays.  From  this  giddy  pinnacle  i\w 
fortunate  fabulist  recently  handed  down 
his  latest  fable,  concerning  the  drama,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Crane's  fiftieth  anniversary  of 


(^  njoymeni 


pNJOYMENT  is  tke  ecstasoj  of  good  Kealtli,   tke 
response  of  tlie  animal  to  environment  or  condition. 

Pleasure  is  a  mental  enjoijment,  a  Linker  tijpe  of 
response   to   a  loftier  appeal. 

O  crippsJdootk 

Scripps-Bootn  owners  take  a  real  mental  pleasure  in 
tlieir  motor  car  purckase,  added  to  tke  skeer  enjoijnient 
oi  its  kealtk  givhig  recreation.  Tkeir  enjoyment  is  of 
tke  scenes  passed  and  tke  experiences  ol  tke  road;  tkeir 
pleasure  is  in  tke  recognition  of  tuiusual  merit  ui  tke 
car  itself. 

It  is  a  pleasLire  to  our  dealers  to  confirm  tkis  tact  Lij  trial. 

4-Cvjlincler  Roadster  -  $825 
4-Cv)liiider  Coupe  -  -  $1450 
S-Ctjliuder  4-Passeiiger      $1175 


%ScnppS'Booik  (oJnpan/ 
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g^uSl  HaV-aiva  Seconds  *  1 90 

From  Factory  Direct  To  YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parce/  Post  Prepaid    JBL  ^mmmm^ 

Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadiira,  from  our  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  are  too  short 
to  roll  into  our  15c  cigars.      They're  not   iiretty,  no   bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke 
looks.    Customers  call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."    All  a,Vi  inches  long.     Only  100  at  this  "Get 
Acquainted"  price.     Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.     When 
ordering,  specify  mild,  medium  or  strong.    Our  references.  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 
To  <'ao}i  itnrclmscr  of  100  Kdiviii's  (Soniiliio  Havana  SpooiiiIk.  wf»  will  i-xlenci  (lie  privlleffe  of  ordering-,  for  6O0 
additional, one  of  KdwIiiN  ".SA^IPLK  CASKS^^eonlalnln^  one  sample  el^ar  eaeli  of  onr  12  ReNt  Sellers — all  Bargraln 
etr — priecd  iin  to  $12.00  pel-  100.      Include  tliU  In  yonr  order It's   the   Idt^gest   sample  value  ever  offered. 


Lararst  Mn'/Oft/gr  Cigar 


Housa  M  rhm  Woritf 


rf'l  flHIl 


irTTi. 


£e'  H'^'^^5^a^M\vlfim[m!i'Wli[\^\ 


tV/ien  inNeti^Vbrk  SAV£MtWey  by  Painnizi/r.f  any  of  the  iOO  EDW/M/tetail  Stores 
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Beautiful  Home  Ironing  in 
54  Usual  Time — Easy  Work! 

You  want  to  banish  ironing  drudg- 
ery, Mrs.  Housewife,  so  send  today 
for  the  intensely  interesting  Free  Book 
shown  above.  Learn  how  your  entire 
ironing — except  dressesand  shirtwaists 
— can  be  done  quickly,  economically 
and  pleasantly  by  the  easily-operated 

>SimpiexIroner 

30  Days*  Free  Trial— Easy  Terms 

At  a  cost  of  2C  to  4C  for  an  entire  ironing 
the  Simplex  irons  your  Table  Cloths,  Nap- 
kins, Doilies,  Bedspreads,  Pillow  Cases, 
Blankets,  Towels,  Handkerchiefs,  Under- 
wear, Kitchen  Aprons.  Night  Dresses,  Pa- 
jamas, Hosiery',  Children's  Play  Suits — and 
many  other  things.  All  work  beautifully 
done  with  absolutely  no  injury  to  clothes. 

The  Simplex  is  operated  by  hand,  belt  or 
electric  power.  Heated  by  gas,  gasoline  or 
electricity.  WilUast  a  lifetime.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.     A  size  for  every  home. 

American  Ironing   Machine  Co. 

506,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Send  Today 
for  Handsomely 
Illustrated  r^,^ 

Free  Book         \ 


UielnComfort  For  ® 

Buy  a  Modern  Hot 
Water  Heating  System  ^j^ 

Now  ia  the  time  to  buy  your  heating  plant 
while  our  low  wrecking  prices  prevail. 
Keen  posted  buyers,  familiar  with  the 
metal  market,  all  know  that  the  recent 
rise  in  prices  of  metal  products,  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. But  we  are  prepared  —  our  big  pur- 
chases at  forced  sales,  places  the  world's  best  heat- 
ing equipment  before  you  at  tremendous  savings — 
that's  why  we  are  now  offering  the  greatest  known 
bargains.    Here  is  a  specimen  snap  : 
Complete  hot  water  heating  system  for  a  6-room  house, 
with  300  ft.  of  radiation,        a  high  grade  sectional  boiler 
ready  to  Install  for  (ISO.  Mention  special  lot  NO.EG246A. 

Write  Now  for  Free  Book 

'a    filled  from  cover  to  coverj 
ilh  bargains  selected  from 
our    present   mannmoth/ 
plumbinff    and     hoatin? 
Btoclfs.     And   it  teiln  yoUj 
just  what  ia  neceaBiiry- 
lii>w  to  (io  the  work  your- 
Hclf  and    incroHHO    your 
liavinKB.    Aait    for  y^ur/ 
copy    today     K(;  2-1  r>     / 

PLUMBING  BARGAINS 

HiKhirnidu    A-l    Itiitd   rourn  out- 

:unMiHtinK  of  6ft.  roll  rim  white  enamel- 
tub,  itprun  luviitory.  complete  low 
down  cro8ot.$29.76-OHk  for  Kti  245  B. 


a? 


Harris  Bros.  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Sts. 
Chicago,         ,         Ulinois 


stage-life.  At  the  banquet  that  was  held 
in  New  York  on  this  occasion,  George  Ade 
arose  solemnly  and  said: 

The  Drama  is  roughly  divided  into  Two 
parts — Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Just  now 
it  is  more  Roughly  divided  than  Ever 
before. 

According  to  all  traditions  of  the  Legiti- 
mate stage,  the  only  Distinction  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  hinges  on  the  Last 
Act. 

In  the  good  old  days,  if  most  of  the 
principals  curled  up  and  Died  in  the  last 
act,  the  play  was  a  Tragedy.  If  they  stood 
in  a  line  and  Bowed,  the  play  was  a 
Comedy. 

Our  guest  of  Honor  and  You,  gentlemen, 
can  recall  the  time  when  a  Play  in  which 
some  one  was  Shot,  Stabbed,  Assaulted, 
and  Battered  and  left  Unconscious  at 
Center  was  a  genuine  Tragedy,  entitled  to 
come  under  the  Observation  of  William 
Winter. 

Thanks  to  the  Southern  California  School 
of  Art,  all  that  has  been  Changed.  Now- 
adays, when  the  Hero  is  Shot,  the  Play- 
house resounds  with  Shrieks  of  Laughter. 
When  he  is  struck  on  the  head  with 
some  Blunt  Instrument  and  falls  Uncon- 
sciotis  the  Large  Lady  seated  Next  to  you 
goes  into  a  Paroxysm  of  Mirth. 

If  he  is  seen  to  disappear  beneath  the 
Waves,  with  Bubbles  arising  to  mark  the 
spot  at  which  he  sank,  the  F'ilm  Exchanges 
announce  that  the  Comedy  is  Sure  Fire. 

Mr.  Crane  can  remember  when  the 
Comedian  received  his  training  in  the 
Library.  Now  he  gets  it  in  the  Gym- 
nasium. He  can  remember  when  Comedy 
was  a  Dramatic  Treatment  of  Conflicting 
Purposes,  with  a  Happy  Ending. 

He  can  recall  a  Later  period  in  which 
Comedy  was  anything  that  would  make 
them  Laugh. 

I  am  Wondering  if  he  can  revise  some  of 
his  Quaint  Old-fashioned  Notions  and 
accept  the  New  dictum  that  Comedy  has 
its  headquarters  Below  the  Waist-line. 

However,  we  are  not  here  to  Brood  over 
the  Degeneracy  of  the  times. 

Doubtless  it  is  True  that  the  Drama  is 
having  more  things  Done  to  it  at  present 
than  Ever  before. 

Real  Tragedy  is  found  Only  in  New 
York  Offices  of  the  Producing-Managers. 

The  most  Serious  contributions  to  Cur- 
rent Theatrical  History  are  the  Statements 
from  the  One-night  Stands. 

Thespis  has  temporarily  stood  aside  to 
make  room  for  St.  Vitus. 

The  gentleman  who  could  not  write 
Home  for  Money  Five  Years  Ago  is  now 
writing  Scenarios. 

The  delirium  seems  to  be  at  the  most 
Actite  Stage — temperature  about  104. 
When  the  fever  Breaks,  the  Pati(>nt  is 
going  to  be  very  Weak,  but  probably  he 
will  be  out  of  Danger. 

And  so,  in  these  times,  when  tluTe  are 
more  Theaters  than  Delicatessen  Shops 
and  all  you  have  to  Do  to  be  an  Actor  is 
to  have  your  picttu'e  Taken,  it  is  well  to 
b(>  Philosophical,  knowing  that  Art  is  Long 
and  Salarv-(\)ntra('ts  are  Short. 

At  the  risk  of  rep;'atiug  what  All  the 
other  speakers  may  say,  I  wish  to  asstire 
Mr.  Crane  that  He  is  respected  by  the 
iiu>n  who  try  to  write  for  the  stag(^  b(M'ause 
he  has  Stood  for  Reputable  Plays.  He  has 
j)ro(H>eded  ujion  the  Theory  that  th(> 
Patrons  of  the  Drama  live  at  Home  with 
th(>ir  Own  Families. 
He  has  stood  for  Home-Grown  Plays  of 


the  Kind  that  strengthen  the  Self-respect 
of  Americans. 

I  know  what  Mr.  Crane  has  stood  For, 
because  I  have  written  two  Plays  for  him. 

It  is  because  he  is  the  spokesman  of 
True  Comedy  and  was  the  friend  of  the 
American  play  when  it  didn't  have  a 
Friend  in  the  House  that  we  are  here  to 
give  him  our  Verbal  Bouquets. 


ANALYZING  THE  DIN  OF  BATTLE 
T  riCTOR  MURDOCK  was  anxious  to 
*  find  out  what  "  S-s-c-s-z-z-z-t ! "  meant. 
The  descriptions  of  the  various  sounds  of 
the  battle-field  and  trench  had  aroused 
his  curiosity.  One  man  wrote  of  the 
clattering  sound  of  the  big  shells,  Like  an 
overhead  railway,  as  they  traveled  through 
the  air.  Was  this  true,  or  was  it  an  ex- 
aggeration? "Whir"  and  "boom,"  "roar" 
and  "thunder"  are  vague  words,  coming- 
down  to  us  from  battle-fields  unscientific 
and  remote.  "S-s-c-s-z-z-z-t!"  sounded 
more  up  to  date,  but  Mr.  Murdock  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  represented  anything 
acctirately.  Why  not  find  out  the  truth 
for  himself?  "I  know  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  want  the  thing  colored 
up  brightly,"  he  confided  to  his  fellow 
townsmen,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  "but  there  are  a  whole  lot 
more  who  would  like  to  have  the  thing 
presented  just  as  it  is."  So  he  set  forth 
to  capture  the  phonetics  of  the  30  cm., 
the  "75,"  the  "heavies,"  and  the  shrapnel, 
even  to  the  whine  of  the  rapid-fire  guns. 
He  soon  found  that  there  are  three  distinct 
classes  of  sounds,  each  with  variations. 
Thus  he  classifies  them: 

They  are,  first,  the  big-gun  sounds,  the 
machine-gun  sounds,  and  the  rifle-sotinds. 
Away  in  the  distance  thabig-gtm  sound  is 
a  good  deal  like  the  slamming  of  a  door 
in  a  big,  empty  house,  muffled  and  over  as 
as  soon  as  it  begins.  It  is  a  soft,  vibrating 
sort  of  a  thump,  like  distant  thunder,  only 
it  doesn't  roll.  As  you  get  nearer  the  big 
piece,  say  a  couple  of  miles,  it  is  exactlj' 
like  dropping  a  lot  of  lumber.  I  will  under- 
take to  deceive  the  best  military  ear  on 
earth  by  taking  a  half-dozen  planks  and 
going  behind  a  shed  and  dropping  them  all 
at  once.  Now  when  you  get  over  in  front 
of  the  gun,  and  armies  are  not  only  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  but  in  front  of 
their  own,  there  is  marked  variation  in 
the  racket.  After  you  have  located  the 
gun  back  of  you,  you  watch  and  see  the 
flash — a  splinter  of  flame,  then  you  hear 
the  crash,  nauch  like  falling  glass,  and 
sharper  than  falling  lumber — and  then  as 
thi>  shell  goes  o\'er  j'ou,  you  catch  a  most 
distinctive  sound.  It's  a  siHsh  with  a 
little  pur  to  it.  Take  the  garden-hose, 
turn  on  the  Avater  full  force,  and  then  pass 
5'our  finger  through  the  stream  close  up  to 
tlu>  nozle,  and  anybody,  on  a  peaceful 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  tli(>  quiet  of  his  front 
yard,  can  have  all  th(^  sounds  that  accom- 
pany the  midair  flight  of  a  shell.  It  is 
Jldsli — crash — sirisli.  Now.  what  you  can 
not  g(>t  in  the  front  yard  is  a  curious  trick 
of  th(>  imagination  that  I  despair  of  dt^scrib- 
ing  — altho  1  think  evt>ry  old  soldiiT  in 
Wichita  will  know  in  a  second  what  I 
mean.     It  is  this:    The  swish  seems  to  be 
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The  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift 

is  manufactured  in  the  Milwaukee 
factory  of  and  guaranteed  by  The 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
electrical  apparatus  in  the  world. 
More  than  $25,000,000  worth  of 
Cutler-Hammer  Apparatus  is  in 
daily  use  on  land  and  sea. 

Make  inquiries  concerning  The 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.— look  us 
up  in  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's — in- 
quire of  your  banker — ask  anyone 
in  the  electrical  trade  what  our 
standing  is — -and  then  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  likely  that  we  would 
stake  our  reputation  and  place  our 
guarantee  on  the  C-H  Magnetic 
Gear  Shift  if  it  were  not  exactly 
what  we  represent  it  to  be.  Realize 
that  if  it  were  not  an  absolutely 
dependable  device,  as  it  has  been 
proven  to  be  by  extended  and  ex- 
haustive tests  under  every  conceiv- 
able condition,  we  could  not  afford 
to  take  the  chance  of  backing  it 
with  our  unqualified  guarantee. 

Magnetic  geaf  shifting  is 

not   an    experiment,  is 

an    accomplished 

""■N^         fact — it  is  here^- 

*"  you  can  get  it 

on    some 

cars  NOW. 


Send 
for  this 
Booklet 


We  have  issued 
a  32-page  booklet 
describing  the  Cut- 
ler-Hammer   Gear 
Shift  in  simple,  under- 
standable language. 
You  will  want  to  read 
it  before   you   buy  your 
next  car. 


Before  You  Place  Your  Order 
for  Your  New  Car  Make 
Sure  You  Want  to  Buy  Now 

Why?      Perhaps   the   manufacturer   of 
your     favorite    car    is    one    of    those  who 
after  exhaustive  tests  on  their  own  cars  have 
approved  the    C-H  Gear  Shift.     Maybe  his  new 
model    with  the   C-H  Gear  Shift  will   soon    be    an- 
nounced.    If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  wait  for  the 

C-H  Gear  Shift 

Anyway,  get  the  name  of  some  fortunate  dealer  whose 
cars  are  already  equipped  with  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear 
Shift.  Ask  him  to  let  you  drive  the  car  yourself. 
Then  note  how  easy  gear  shifting  has  become — "push 
button"  easy.  The  battery  does  all  the  work.  See 
how  readily  you  negotiate  the  congested  districts — 
your  eyes  need  never  leave  the  course  ahead — both 
hands  are  free  to  guide  the  car. 

Then  watch  the  slow  getaway 
of  other  "sixes,"  "eights"  or 
even  the  "twelves"  as  you  slide 
by,  for  you  will  have  shifted 
gears  with  lightning  speed  while 
they  are  still  reaching  for  the 
awkward  out-of-the-way  still 
in-the-way  hand  gear  shift  lever. 
Take  "her"  with  you  and  soon 
you  both  will  realize  that  the 
C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  has 
substituted  science  for  skill  and 
made  the  large  touring  car  as 
easy  and  safe  to  handle  as 
Milady's  electric.     Chattering, 

We  are  not  permitted  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  unan- 
noanced  models  that  will  be  equipped  with  the  C-H  Gear  Shift  This 
can  be  obtained  only  from  the  automobile  manufacturers  themselves 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Factories:  Milwaukee  and  New  York 
Electrical  Controlling  Apparatus  For  All  Purposes 

Branch    OHicet:    New    York,     Boston,     Philadelphia,     Pittsburgh,    Cleveland,     Cincinnati, 

ChicaKo,  San  Francisco 


clashing  or  stripping  of  gears  is 
impossible.  You  push  the  but- 
ton on  the  steering  column — 
the  battery  does  the  rest  and 
does  it  so  easily  that  it  con- 
sumes less  current  to  shift  your 
gears  than  it  takes  to  blow  the 
horn.  You  will  find  the  plea- 
sures of  driving  wonderfully 
increased.  Then  you  will  re- 
solve that  your  next  big  tour- 
ing car  will  be  a  family  car 
indeed.  Simplified  driving  will 
have  made  it  so. 


C-H  Magnetic  Control  is  used 
on  U.  S.  Submarines 


Many  Bridges  are  C-H  Magnetic 
Controlled 


f^fcf^ 


All  Push  Button  Lamp  Sockets 
are  a  C-H  Product 
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Stop  Wasting  Coal  and 
Cut  Your  Heating  Costs 

o 

70  to  80  tons  of  cheap  soft  coal,  burned  in  a 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler,  will  make  as  much  heat 
as  100  tons  of  the  same  coal  burned  in  a  boiler  not 
properly  constructed  to  burn  soft  coal  smokelessly. 

This  is  possible  because  a  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boiler  burns  the  cheap  soft  coals  so  completely  that 
none  of  their  valuable  heat  making  gases  get  up  the 
stack  unburned  and  cause  smoke.  With  the  ordi- 
nary type  boiler  about  one-third  of  its  fuel  is  wasted. 

KEWANEE: 

Smokeless  Boilers 

CUT   HEATING   COSTS 

It  makes  no  difference  whether 
your  building-  is  in  a  city  enforcing  a 
smoke  ordinance  or  not.  The  low  cost 
way  to  heat  any  building  is  to  burn 
soft  coal — and  burn  it  smokelessly. 

You  will  find  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boilers  heating  the  best  buildings  of 
all  kinds  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  new  booklet  "Kewanee  Smoke- 
less Boilers  On  the  Job"  tells  why. 
May  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

Kea^anee  Boiler  C^v^anv 

Kewanee,  Illinois 

Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Garbage  Burners 
Chicago,  New  York,  St.Lonis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh 


Hennepin  Ave.  M.  E.  Church,  Minneapolis. 

Hewitt  &  Brown,  Architects. 

Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers  installed  by 

Tunstead  Heating  Company. 
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Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,   investing  and   business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."    This  remarkable  new 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  author  of  "Pusliing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
.subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work — at, once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de- 
pcndable'Guide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune.    It  points  out 
the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided    and    gives  experience-te.sted 
advice  making  plain  the  path  to  financial  success.    It  has 
been  well  called  "The  20th  Century  'Poor  Richard'." 
Among  its  hundreds  of  practical  features 

The  Book  ol  Thrift 

contains  a  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
vestment table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself.. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Book  of  Thrift,"  a  one  dollar  book 
wort  h  h  und  re<i  s  of  d  ollars  t  o  any  one  w  ho  read  s  and  heed  sit. 

"The  liook  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Semi  to-day  for  your  copy  of  this  first  aid  to  success, 
which  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Large  12mo.  Cloth.     SI.OO  net;  by  mall  SI. 12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


TAKE  YOUR  LUNCH  ALONG 

Add  to  the  joys  of  motoring  by 
taking  your  lunch  with  you  in  a 

HAWKEYE 

BASKET  REFRIGERATOR 

It's  non-rusting,  nickel  plated,  insu- 
lated interior  will  keep  your  food  and 
drinkables  cold  and  sanitary  for  36 
hours.  Carries  the  luncheon  going, 
and  the  day's  catch  coming  back. 
If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you  we 
will  sell  you  direct  on  30  days' 
trial.  Priced  as  low  as  $4.00. 
Write  for  Booklet  27 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 
Burlington,  Iowa 
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curved.  It  is  soft,  loud,  soft,  which  par- 
tially explains,  but  it  appears  also  to  be 
back,  above,  and  forward  of  you,  succes- 
sively— that  is,  in  a  couple  of  seconds. 
There  is  a  lot  of  Fourth-of-July  love  of 
explosives  in  all  of  us,  and  I  stood  in  the 
mud  and  Ustened  to  those  shells  with 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  elation  I  used  to 
feel  when  Omrah  Aley  and  Jim  Briden- 
stine  and  I  used  to  load  up  old  Colt's 
revolvers  with  paper  and  dirt  and  whang 
away  at  the  enemy,  who  in  those  days  were 
led  by  George  Israel.  This  curved  sound 
ahnost  makes  you  see  the  flight  of  the 
shell,  but  of  course  you  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  They  come  one  right  after  the  other 
— swish,  swish,  swish — -counting  about  five 
seconds  between  the  swishes.  Where  do 
they  Ught?  Well,  over  in  the  next  town- 
ship. If  you  had  a  powerful  field-glass 
and  were  stationed  upon  a  hill  somewhere, 
you  could  teU.  But  you  haven't  a  field- 
glass  and  you  are  not  hunting  hills.  I 
noticed  that  the  last  thing  to  be  found  in 
the  first  Une  is  an  idle  curiosity  about  the 
enemy.  This  observation  of  shells  in  flight 
is  confined  to  those  shot  from  behind  you. 
The  only  knowledge  you  have  of  the  shells 
coming  from  across  the  line  is  a  smash 
that  is  merely  deafening,  and  a  spranglj' 
sort  of  upheaval,  such  as  you  see  when  a 
dynamite-charge  goes  off.  But  you  get 
an  idea  of  the  striking  of  the  shells  from 
the  country  back  of  you.  You  find  a 
powerful  lot  of  them  are  misses.  And 
when  one  hits  a  house  it  knocks  a  corner 
off  or  puts  a  hole  in  the  roof  or  side  wall. 
It  does  not  demoUsh  the  building. 

The  sound  of  the  machine  guns  is  easily 
the  most  vicious  thing  I  heard.  Just  at 
the  start  a  machine  gun  gives  out  a  sound 
that  I  was  not  long  in  locating.  In  the 
old  cowboy-days  in  Wichita,  a  man  who 
drove  a  four-mule  team  had  to  be  an  artist 
wTth  a  buU-whip.  He  would  bring  the 
long  lash  whirhng  around  his  head  and  then 
lay  it  out  near  the  front  mule's  ears  with 
a  quick  jerk  which  made  it  pop  with  a 
suggestion  of  stinging  sharpness.  That  is 
what  a  machine  gun  does  as  it  starts  off. 
It  is  a  po])-ka-swish-pop,  and  then,  as  it 
continues,  the  first  pop  is  dropt  off  and 
it  becomes  ka-swish-pop,  ka-sirish-pop, 
ka-swish-pop,  with  just  a  breath  between 
each  of  the  explosions.  There  is  a  whip- 
ping, stinging  suggestion  in  the  sound,  as 
the  gun  speeds  up,  that  fills  you  with  terror. 
As  a  rule,  soldiers  pay  little  attention  to 
the  big  grumbles  of  the  artiUer3%  They 
turn  and  look  when  the  machine  guns 
begin.  And  tlien  as  it  gets  to  going  full 
tilt,  the  pops  and  the  ka-swishes  all  merge 
into  one,  and  the  resulting  sound  is  for  all 
the  world  like  tlie  escape  of  steam  from 
around  the  whistle  of  a  big  locomotive 
w  hen  it  is  blowing  off.  Some  of  the  sharj)- 
ness  of  the  sound  disappears,  but  nothing 
of  the  suggestion  of  viciousness  passes.  I 
imagine  that  the  machine  gun  is  the 
weapon  of  the  future.  One  wiU  be  in- 
vented that  the  soldier  will  carry  on  liis 
chest.  I  find  a  few  here  who  agree  with 
me  that  the  small-arm  rifle  will  disiippear 
as  completely  as  the  sword  has. 

The  rifle  he  finds  much  misrepresent<»d. 
The  modern  rifle,  when  it  can  be  heard  at 
all  above  the  rest  of  the  din,  neither  rat(hv>< 
nor  tears.  The  ripping,  rending  sound  t>f 
a  volley  of  rifli>-fii'e  is  missing.  Inst<>ad, 
there  is  only  "a  dull,  short  snap,  as  of  a 
rubber-band,"  r»>pea(t>d  in  a  swift  tflttod. 

Besides  the  sounds  of  the  guns,  no  other 
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ttoise  is  perceptible,  and  no  living  thing  is 
visible  save  the  soldiej's,  not  even  stray 
birds.  Not  many  miles  away,  to  be  sm'e, 
peasants  are  plowing  their  fields,  and  the 
roads  are  aUve  with  the  heavy -wagon 
traffic  of  war,  but  here  is  desolation.  As 
he  says: 

Up  at  the  front  there  is  no  visible  living 
thing — not  even  chance  birds  in  the  sky. 
The  men  are  concealed,  the  guns  are  con- 
cealed, the  trenches  themselves  are  lost  in 
the  desolate  landscape.  When  the  firing 
dies  away,  the  silence  in  the  daytime  is  as 
overwhelming  as  the  prairies  at  night. 
And  when  night  comes  down  on  the 
trenches,  it  grows  literally  as  still  as 
death.  All  along  the  line  the  "flares" 
(calciuin-rockets)  shoot  into  the  sky,  and 
then  come  slowly  and  brilliantly  down, 
lighting  up  the  space  between  the  trenches. 
There  are  some  shots  then,  and  as  the  light 
dies  out,  Stygian  darkness  and  silence  en- 
shrouding the  watching  men,  the  graves 
which  are  all  about,  the  ruined  and  de- 
serted towns,  the  abandoned  farmhouses, 
rest  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
which  is  witnessing  the  greatest  war- 
grapple  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  country  landscapes,  there  are  always 
pastoral  sounds  by  night — the  baying  of 
the  watch-dog,  the  erratic  outbreak  of  a 
restless  rooster,  the  call  of  night-birds. 
Along  the  front  as  I  made  my  way  out 
through  the  darkness,  I  knew  a  stillness 
that  I  had  never  known  before — the  still- 
ness of  breathless  vigilance  —  overwhelm- 
ing and  depressing,  which  made  the  spirit 
long  for  the  rumble  of  the  guns  again  and 
relief  from  the  oppression.  Nor  did  the 
heaviness  lift  from  me  when  a  little  farther 
back  I  came  across  a  lumbering  ambulance, 
bearing  away  the  day's  injured,  its  heavy 
wheels  muffled  in  the  mud. 


GLIMPSES  OF  EASTERN  RULERS 

WHEN  Lewis  R.  Freeman  attempted 
to  interview  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai, 
of  China,  he  found  that  "The  Strong  Man 
of -the  Middle  Kingdom"  was  wary  prey. 
True,  the  President  was  receiving  about 
three  times  the  callers  in  a  day  than  any 
other  man  in  China  saw,  but  still  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  dodging  the  American 
interviewer.  Such  matters  can  be  arranged, 
however,  if  the  seeker  is  fortunate,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  was,  for  he  came  upon  the 
private  physician  of  the  President,  who 
undertook  to  intercede  for  him.  Accord- 
ingly, he  found  himself  one  day  in  the 
ruler's  presence,  ably  assisted  by  the 
doctor,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  and  man- 
ipulated a  massage-vibrator  the  while. 
He  advanced  toward  Yuan,  clasping  his  left 
hand  in  his  right,  in  Oriental  salutation, 
but  the  Celestial  only  smiled  and  held  out 
a  limp  right  hand  for  an  American  hand- 
shake. With  the  smile  came  a  gleam  from 
penetrating  black  eyes  that  showed  a 
volcanic  spirit  behind  a  placid  exterior. 
The  interview  proceeded,  but  with  some 
unforeseen  difficulties,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
i-elates  in  World  Outlook: 

Yuan  wanted  to  know  what  1  and  my 
American  friends  thought  of  the  railways  of 
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for  the  wonderful  efficiency  of 
Porapeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth  is  the 
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China  in  general,  and  then  of  the  Peking- 
Kalgan,  the  Shanghai-Nanking,  and  several 
others  in  particular.  I  discoursed  fluently 
on  railroads.  Then  he  asked  of  oiu" 
impressions  of  the  industrial  development 
of  China — of  the  Hankow  Steel  Works, 
the  cotton-mills  and  silk  filatures  of 
Shanghai,  of  the  coal-mines  of  Tongshan, 
and  again  I  launched  into  description  and 
criticism.  Education  followed,  then  agri- 
culture, then  finance,  and  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  or  more,  rather  dry  in  the  throat 
but  still  trying  to  get  Yuan's  questions  all 
disposed  of  so  as  to  have  a  "clear  deck" 
for  my  own,  I  was  just  starting  to  tell  what 
I  thought  of  the  Chinese  Army. 

"They  are  fine  men,  your  Excellency, 
especially  here  in  the  north  and  central 
provinces.  Rather  remind  me  of  the 
Japanese,  who,  I  understand,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  training  many  of  the 
officers." 

Yuan  caught  the  drift  of  it  in  an  instant, 
and  the  anger  of  his  glance  burned  like  the 
blast  from  a  furnace  -  door.  The  doqtor 
switched  off  the  vibrator  and  stept  out  of 
the  way,  and  I  seem  to  have  some  recollec- 
tion of  sliding  my  bench  back  a  foot  or  two 
myself.  Then  the  storm  passed  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come,  and  Yuan,  with  clearing 
face,  rose  ponderously  to  his  feet  and  came 
over  and  patted  me  propitiatingly  on  the 
shoulder. 

"His  Excellency  is  not  angry  at  you," 
explained  the  doctor,  "  but  you  see  that  he 
does  not  like  the  Japanese.  But  I  think 
now  your  interview  had  best  be  over." 

My  interview! 

Less  embarrassing  but  much  more  ex- 
citing was  the  writer's  ghmpse  of  the 
young  Sultan-Muda,  of  Brimei,  off  the 
(?oast  of  Borneo.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, which  for  a  time  seriously 
threatened  the  dignity  of  this  youthful 
potentate,  was  a  reclining  deck-chair  on 
the  Darvel,  a  coastwise  steamer  of  which 
the  passenger  facilities  had  been  prac- 
tically monopolized  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
train.  Strangely  enough,'  the  Sultan, 
debonair,  gold-jacketed,  and  bejeweled, 
had  never  before  met  with  a  deck-chair 
until  the  unhappy  moment  when  he  chose 
to  "plump  liimself  firmly  down"  on  the  only 
unoccupied  one  on  the  Darvel's  deck,  the 
first  few  hours  out  from  Labuan.  The 
writer  continues: 

I  should  qualify  my  statement  that  the 
chair  was  unoccupied.  On  the  back  of  it, 
chattering  inconsequentially  in  Malayan, 
"pidgin"  English,  and  "low  Dutch,"  was 
the  captain's  big  New  Guinea  cockatoo, 
and  in  the  hollow  of  it  was  the  German 
entomologist's  specimen-jar;  the  latter,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  worthy 
savant  had  forgotten  to  put  any  "sleeping- 
drops"  in  it,  half-filled  with  live  butterflies. 

Now  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  eight- 
foot-long  lounging-chair  is  about  half-way 
between  its  head-rest  and  foot-rest,  so 
that  the  natiu-al  consequence  of  the  Sul- 
tan's sitting  down  on  the  latter  was  to  let 
him  go  on  to  the  deck  while  the  chair 
reared  up  on  its  haunches.  The  jar  of 
butterflies  catapulted  past  the  ear  of  the 
falling  monarch,  but  the  shifty  cockatoo 
cut  short  its  own  parabolic  flight  with  a 
quick  toehold  on  the  ruby-dtx'ked  cap. 
quickly  reenforced  by  a  beak-grip  on  a 
strand  of  perfumed  hair.     Then   the  big 
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chair  fell  over,  covering  man  and  bird 
alike,  and  the  specimen-jar  shivered  to 
fragments  against  a  ventilator. 

What  a  spirited  scene;  what  a  gay  trans- 
formation it  was!  The  Sultan  was  yelling, 
the  cockatoo  screaming,  the  savant  roaring, 
the  half-dozen  Anglo-Saxons  giifiawing,  and 
over  it  all  fluttered  the  "blazoned,  bird- 
winged  butterflies"  on  the  way  back  to 
their  glad  golden  sunshine  again. 

The  noise  brought  his  Highness's  coun- 
cilors in  a  body,  and  it  was  big  Yusuf,  the 
"Master  of  the  Harem,"  who  plucked  the 
chair  away,  and  a  purple-robed  "Master  of 
Soldiery"  who  grabbed  the  cockatoo  and 
threw  it,  stiU  retaining  a  scented  lock  of 
hair  as  a  souveim-  of  the  encounter,  down 
the  yawning  mouth  of  a  ventilator.  And 
it  was  a  very  subdued  little  Sultan  who, 
leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  his  motherly 
old  Diwan,  or  Pi-ime  Minister,  went  sadly 
back  to  his  cabin  to  ponder  the  strangeness 
of  things  Occidental,  and  especially,  doubt- 
less, the  atrocious  manners  of  the  infidel. 

;  More  ingenuous  than  the  little  Sultan 
was  dark,  flashing-eyed  Queen  Mareo,  of 
Nukahiva,  in  the  Marquesas — a  beauty  of 
the  South  Pacific.  In  this  locaUty  the 
arrival  of  strangers  is  an  event  invariably 
solemnized  by  feasts  ashore  and  counter- 
feasts  aboard  the  \'isiting  vessel,  but, 
as  we  are  assured,  "neither  function  is 
bound  by  conventional  rules,"  and  the 
visitors  from  both  sides  usually  dine 
pi'incipaUy  on  the  gifts  of  food  that  they 
have  previously  furnished  to  the  host. 
When  Queen  Mareo  invited  Mr.  Freeman 
and  his  shipmates  ashore  for  a  luau  and 
dance,  it  was  only  natural  that  she  and 
her  royal  handmaidens  should  return  the 
visit  next  day.  The  Queen  revealed  an 
engaging  personality,  and  if  some  com- 
plications did  ensue,  they  were  eventually 
straightened  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  as  is  related: 

We  sat  down  to  dinner  at  a  long  table 
under  the  awning  on  the  after-deck,  while 
the  Queen's  paddlers  and  male  retainers 
foregathered  with  the  sailors  for  a  feast 
on  the  forecastle  head.  The  dinner-menu 
was  about  as  usual,  and  the  soup  —  a 
tliick  potage  of  tomato — proved  an  espe- 
cial deUght  to  the  royal  visitor.  Sticking 
gamely  to  her  spoon,  she  reduced  her 
portion  to  an  elusive  pool  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  this  precious  remnant  she 
managed  to  salvage  with  a  convenient 
strand  of  her  long  black  hair. 

Her  Majesty's  worst  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  with  the  ginger-ale,  which  she 
persisted  in  trying  to  "toss"  rather  than 
sip.  Each- new  attempt  was,  of  course, 
foUowed  by  an  explosive  fit  of  coughing, 
and  when,  in  one  of  these,  her  glass  was 
upset,  her  contrition  over  the  supposedly 
irreparable  damage  she  had  wrought  to 
the  tablecloth  was  such  that  it  took 
several  minutes  of  coaxing  by  the  French 
Resident  to  induce  her  to  come  from  the 
dark  corner  in  the  lee  of  a  life-boat  to 
which  she  had  retired  in  shame. 

Dinner  over,  Mareo,  sitting  at  ease  on 
the  rail  of  the  cockpit,  A\Tth  one  bare  foot 
tucked  under  her  and  the  other  polishing 
the  brass  binnacle,  related  —  through  the 
Resident  as  interpreter  —  blood-curdling 
tales  she  had  heard  from  lier  cannil)al 
father  and  grandfather  of  the  wild  days 
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A  BUILDING  WITH  A  PERSONALITY 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building  are  housed 
the  New  York  homes  of  many  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
business,  concerns  with  the  Broadway  spirit  of  hustle,  firms 
with  the  Fifth  Avenue  atmosphere  of  aristocracy. 


Standing  at  the  junction  of  these 
world-famous  streets,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  it  rears 
its  head  above  the  beauty  of  Madi- 
son Square. 

♦ 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Building  is  a 
business  building  under  ownership 
management  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  new  uptown  wholesale  district 
of  New  York  City. 


Flanked  with  subway,  elevated 
and  surface  transportation  lines,  it  is 
only  a  few  minutes  away  from  the 
great  retail  shopping  section,  the 
steamship  and  railroad  terminals, 
and  the  hotel  and  theatre  districts. 

♦ 

Executives  who  want  their  com- 
pany's New  York  office  to  feel  the 
pride  of  place  that  tenancy  in  this 
"business-hotel"  carries  should  write 
for  detailed  information. 


THE  FIFTH  yWENUE 

BUILDING  New  York  City 
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Canoes,  Rowboats  and 
Fishboats  $18  and  Up 


Kowtwats   and   canoes  for  de- 
f,..,jf^-  ....  ppwm        n    tac liable   niutur.      Mcitor   boats 

^~^ __^  '"'        ..-,^^    ^""^  pnwercanoes  10  ft.  to  26ft. 

^tl^^^mmmmmmmHmmmtltmiiliJlUmw       ronstantly   in   stock.       Longer 
—  lengths  made  to  order. 

Catalog  FREE.     All  prices  based  on  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
Please  mention  what  kind  of  boat  you  aro  interested  in. 
Thompson  Bros.  Boat  Mfg.  Co.»   38  Ellis  Ave.,  Peshtigo,  Wis. 


Runs   on   Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electrioit.v,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  tlian  other  fans.  12-i  iich  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genu- 
ine corafoi't  and  satisfnction.  Ideal  lor 
the  sick  room.  Tliini  sesison.  A  proved 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  U.  S   A. 

Lake  Breeze  Motor,  111  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago 
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"If  every  man  and  boy  in  the  United 
States  owned  a  rifle,  and  if  every 
rifle  were  equipped  with  a  Lyman  Gun 
Sight,  there  would  be  less  need  for 
a  'Preparedness  Program' — because, 
then,  I  would  have  millions  of  'crack' 
sharpshooters  ready,  at  any 
time,  to  answer  my  call." 


The  Lyman  Gun  Sight 

Improves  Marksmanship 
— makes  a  "crack"  shot  of  a  poor  shot — doubles  the  pleasure  of  target  and 
game  shooting  by  insuring  infinitely  better  shooting-results.    Used 
by  shooters  for  more  than  40  years. 

Join  the  National  Rifle  Association! 

Write  for  catalog  showing  the  complete  line  of 
Lyman  Sights  for  all  makes  of  rifles.  Also  con- 
tains articles,  by  expert  riflemen,  of  interest 
and  value  to  every  shooter. 

The  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation 

Middlefield,  Conn.  Dept.  M 


Canoeing 
makes  you 
"hungry  as  a  bear" — puts  color  in 
'  your  cheeks,  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  strength 
in  your  body.  Ow-n  a  Kennebec.  Book  tells 
about  Kennebec  paddling,  sailing  and  motoring 
-  models.  Describes  perfect  style,  great  speed,  light- 
ness, strength.  Write  now.  KennebecCanoeCo.,56R.R.Sq.,Walerville.Me. 


We    Guarantee    To    Remedy   Defective 

AUDITORIUM  ACOUSTICS 

Your  Courtroom  or  Church  Can 
Be  Made  Perfect  Acousticalty 

If  you  cannot  hear  distinctly  or  there  is  too  much  rever- 
beration, you  will  be  interested  in  our  practical  and  valuable 
2o-page  booklet,  sent  free  by  Jacob  Mazer,  Acoustical  Engineer, 
814  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  request  on  your  business 
letterliead  will  bring  it.  It  is  well  worth  having— Write  today. 
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Ho/IER^ 


yix  Month/-  Wear  Ir  Guaranteed 


)u.u.Co.3 


I 
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Holeproof  Hose  means  practically  absolute  freedom 
from  darning — and  you  have  the  choice  of  pure  silk, 
silk-faced  and  fine  lisle. 

Six  pairs  of  the  cotton  hose  are  guaranteed  to  wear 
without  holes  for  six  months.  Three  pairs  of  silk  are 
guaranteed  three  months.  If  any  pairs  fail  within  the 
specified  time,  you  are,given  new  hose  free. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  try  it..  But  see  that  it's  genuine 
Holeproof  Hose  with  the  "Holeproof"  trademark  on 
the  box. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

::._.->.  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd..  London.  Canada 

W^shipdirect  where  no  dealer  is  near,  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance 


AND  CHIkOKKN-/ 


The  genuine  is  sold  in  your  town. 
Ask  us  for  dealers'  names.  Prices: 
Men's,  23c  per  pair_  and  up. 
Women's  and  children's,  35c  per 
pair  and  up.  Write  for  free  book 
thai  tells  all  about  Holeproof. 


/jolEproof 
^Hosiefy 


Kct.u.^p>ion.iw 


when  Nukahiva    was  the    rendezvous    of 
the  Pacific  whaling  fleet. 

I  have  met  several  queens  who  were 
more  queenly  in  a  conventional  sort  of 
way  than  the  good  Mareo  of  Nukahiva, 
but  never  one  so  entertaining.  We  always 
felt  especially  kindly  toward  Mareo  be- 
cause— unlike  King  Moko,  of  Manua — 
she  asked  for  our  silver  punch-bowl  ladle 
before  tucking  it  in  her  yareo  to  carry 
ashore  as  a  souvenir. 


AN  lOWAN  UTOPIA 

A  MAN  A  is  a  community  of  1,600 
persons,  of  which  the  total  wealth 
is  estimated  as  eight  million  dollars.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  each  Amanan  has 
$.5,000  of  his  own.  Not  one  of  them  has  a 
cent  of  property  in  his  own  name  or  right. 
Every  cent  earned  in  this  sixty-year-old 
little  district,  comprising  some  26,000 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Iowa 
County,  Iowa,  and  including  seven  prosper- 
ous little  towns,  is  common  property  and 
goes  into  the  common  treasury.  Its  leader 
is  George  Heinemann,  who  was  born  in 
Germany  seventy-one  years  ago.  Louis 
L.  Collins,  who  visited  the  Amana  Society 
and  writes  of  it  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
had  heard  of  a  very  severe  form  of  pun- 
ishment practised  in  this  community — 
four  boys  who  played  baseball  on  Sunday 
were  forbidden  to  attend  church  for  eight 
weeks.  He  inquired  of  their  leader  about 
it  and  received  an  explanation  of  that  and 
other  matters  of  import  in  the  colony: 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  the  old  man. 
"They  were  punished,  but  that  is  an 
exaggeration" — he  pronounced  "exaggera- 
tion" with  the  "g"  hard.  "They  were 
only  made  to  stay  away  from  our  church 
for  two  Sundays,  not  eight;  that  would 
be  too  much." 

"Up  where  I  live,"  I  said,  "most  boys 
wouldn't  look  at  that  as  punishment." 

The  old  man  smiled.  It  was  a  gentle, 
tolerant  smile,  the  smile  with  which 
evei-j'body  in  Amana  greets  visitors. 

"It  is  different  here,"  he  said.  "Church 
to  us  is  everything.  It  was  so  with  our 
fathers.  It  is  so  witli  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  it  is  so  with  our  grandsons  and 
granddaughters.  To  bar  the  children  from 
churcli — that  is  Ihe  worst  punishment." 

Then  the  old  man  told  me  something 
of  the  Amana  Society,  of  the  cojnmunity- 
life  in  the  seven  villages,  a  communi.sm 
not  founded  on  .socialistic  or  economic 
belief,  but  a  coninumism  founded  on 
religion  and  subordinate  to  religion.  He 
told  me  why  the  schoolgirls  in  Amana 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  hair-ribbons, 
why  the  men  of  Amana  wear  no  mus- 
taches, why  the  women  wear  sunbonnots 
and  not  hats,  why  the  tango  has  never 
been  danced  in  Amana,  just  as  the  tango's 
predecessor.^ — the  waltz  and  the  twostep — 
were  not  danced;  why  there  is  no  card- 
plaj'ing.  why  baseball  and  football  and  all 
competitive  sports  are  banned. 

It  was,  he  said,  because  these  tilings 
are  "worldly." 

When  I  rose  to  go  I  asked  the  old  man 
for  his  picture.  "You  are  the  head  of  an 
unusual  organization,"  I  said,  "probably 
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"No," 
you    ask 
worldly, 
me  it  is. 


the  most  successful  communitj^-projeot  in 
America.     May  I  have  your  picture?" 

he    said,    still    smihng.      "Now 

me    to    do    something   which   is 

It  is  not  WTong  to  you,  but  to 

It  is  not  the  spirit  of  Amana. 

We  have  no  newspapers  here." 

I  thanked  him  with  the  feehng  that 
he  was  a  kind  of  benevolent  patriarch. 
He  smiled  and  said  nothing,  but  as  I 
opened  the  wooden  gate  which  led  to  the 
road  the  old  man  on  the  porch,  still  smiling, 
shouted  out  a  cheery  "Willkommen."  It 
sounded  hke,  "You  are  welcome,"  "Come 
again,"  and  "Good  luck,"  all  combined, 
and  it  sounded  as  if  the  old  man  on  the 
porch  really  meant  it. 


BROADWAY'S  DOG-STAR 

THERE  is  rejoicing  in  Gotham  when  a 
new  star  comes  to  Broadway.  No 
exception  was  observed  in  the  arrival  of 
Jasper,  the  Broadway  Dog-Star.  He  was 
made  welcome  effusively,  and  made  mucli 
of,  until  he  gi'ew  quite  sick  of  chewing 
up  pink  ribbons.  All  the  season  he  played 
his  part  in  "Young  America" — \avaciously 
in  the  earlier  scenes — with  deep  pathos  and 
telUng  i-estraint  in  the  last  scene,  where 
he  lies,  crippled  by  a  careless  auto,  limp 
in  the  midst  of  a  human  uproar.  Jasper 
is  unmistakably  a  natural  -  born  actor. 
Hence  his  perfection  of  technique.  Hence, 
too,  his  indifference  to  the  public's  adula- 
tion. But  Jasper  received  his  due  reward 
in  spite  of  himself.  The  New  York 
American  tells  the  stoiy: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Theater  Club  of 
New  York,  I  present  you  with  this  gold 
medal,"  said  P>ed  Niblo,  comedian,  to 
Jasper,  dog-actor. 

"Bow-wow,"  said  Jasper  appreciatively. 

"It  is  a  token  of  the  club's  regard  for 
your  art  as  an  actor,"  continued  Niblo, 
but  Jasper  opened  his  mouth  very  wide 
here,  just  as  he  had  done  a  few  moments 
before  when  his  master  had  told  him  to 
show  what  he  does  when  he  is  very,  very 
tired.  And  Niblo's  intended  graceful 
speech  of  presentation  ended  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  New  York  Theater  Club, 
its  guests  of  honor  as  well  as  its  ordinary 
guests.  The  gold  medal  awarded  yearly 
by  the  club  as  a  token  to  the  genius  of  some 
player  was  in  all  seriousness  tied  to  the 
collar  of  Jasper,  the  dog. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  as  an  actor 
Jasper  had  several  claims  to  unique  dis- 
tinction. He  is  said  to  be  the  only  one 
who  has  never  kicked  about  rehearsals, 
dressing-room,  or  the  role  assigned  him. 

He  is  the  only  actor  who  has  never 
read  one  of  his  noti(^es,  who,  in  fact,  cares 
nothing  at  all  alwut  them. 

He  is  amiable  on  the  road  on  one-night 
stands. 

He  has  never  missed  a  cue,  nor  forgotten 
a  bit  of  business. 

It  is  only  to  the  lower  rungs  of  Jasper's 
success  -  ladder  that  his  human  brothers 
have  so  far  attained,  that  of  being  a 
Broadway  sensation,  and  of  creating  alone 
the  part  he  now  plays. 

And  he  dared  to  yawn  when  ho  was 
being  presented  with  a  gold  medal  from 
the  New  York  Theater  Club! 


m 

^T2  ,W]pon  Hot  WatQiq 

"My  Spencer  has 
paid  for  itself  at 
east  twice." 


Apartment 
House,   193rd 
St.,  Decatur  Ave., 
New  York.    Archi- 
tect, Andrew  J  .Thomas; 
Heating     Contractors, 
Chas.  Schneider  Co. ;  Boiler 
capacity,  8,000  sq.  ft. 


Spencer  Heaters  do  save 

30%  to  50%  in  cost  of  fuel. 

require  coaling   but   once  a 

day,  and  maintain  even  heat 

1 0  to  12  hours  without  any 

attention.  Thousands  of  users 

in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 

testified  to  these  facts  in  terms 

similar  to  the  above. 

The  "Spencer"  burns  the  small,  cheap  sizes  of  hard 

coal  —  No.  1   Buckwheat  or  Pea  —  instead  of  larger, 

expensive  sizes. 

it  can  also  use  non-coking  soft  coals,  semi -anthracite,  lignite,  etc. 
its  fuel  magcizine  requires  filling  but  once  in  24  hours  in  ordinary 
winter  weather,  never  more  than  twice  in  severe.  The  unusual  ad- 
vantage of  its  steady,  all-night  heat  saves  janitor  service  in  apart- 
ments and  buildings,  labor  in  green-houses,  etc.,  and  makes  the 
following  letter  the  general  experience  of  householders: 

"Waking  in  the  morning  with  the  thermometer  outside  21  "be- 
low, the  house  was  at  68°  above,  the  'Spencer'  being  untouched  since  the  previous  evening." 

As  an  investment 

the  "Spencer"  pays  dividends  both  in  unusual  economy  and  its  big  aid  in  selling  or  renting  property. 
Talk  it   over   with   your  architect.     Your  fitter  can   put  in  the 
"Spencer"'  on  any  steam,  vapor  or  hot  water  heating  system  in  any  type 
of  buildings.     Ask  him.      Be  sure  to  write  for  catalog  and  con- 
vincing booklet  of  owners'  experiences. 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO..  200  People's  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Scranton.  Pa. 

Branch  Offices 


Residence  of  Edward  Tribe.  Den 
more  Ave..  Arlington,  Md.  Archi 
tect,  Geo.  R.  Morris;  Heating  Con- 
tractors, Chas.  T.  King  &  Co.; 
Boiler  capacity,  800  sq.  ft. 


New  York  City — loi  Park  Ave.,  Cor. 

40th  St. 
Chicago — Railway  Exchange 
Philadelphia — Morris  Bldg. 
Bostoii — 136  Federal  St. 
St.  Louis — -Chemical  Bldg. 


Detroit — Ford  Bldg. 
Buffalo — 1377  Main  St. 
Minneapolis — Plymouth  Bldg. 
Denver — 211  Sixteenth  St. 
Des  Moines — Observatory  Bldg. 


Canadian  Sales  Representativeg— Winnipeg,    The  Waldon    Co.,  Cor.   Main  and 
Portage  Ave.;  Toronto,  The  Waldon  Co.,  Lumsden  Bldg. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Slaincd  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Sliiins 
C.  M.  Hart,  Architect,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Cabot's   Creosote   Stains 

Preserve  Your  Shingles 

Rich,  Velvety,   Lasting  Colors 

You  are  sure  of  beautiful  coloring,  durable  wearing 
qualities,  and  thorough  presprvation  of  the  wood- 
work if  you  insist  upon  Cabot's  Stains.  Their  colors 
arc  the  strongest  and  finest  natural  pigments,  ground 
in  pure  linseed  oil  and  mixed  in  specially  refined 
Creosote,  "the  best  wood  preservative  known." 
They  will  not  wash  off  or  blacken,  and  are  the  only 
stains  that  arc  not  dangerously  inflammable. 

Quality  Proved  by  Thirty  Years'  Use 

The  Original  Shingle-Stains 

You  can  gel  Cabot's  Stains  all  enter  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,    Manufacturing  Chemists 
7  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managring  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, 7,5c  postpaid  from 

fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


ABIG  JOS 

for 


M  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 


Executive  Acrountantit  rommand  h\sc  salaries.  Thousands  of  firmi« 
ne^d  thorn.  Only  2.000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  tn  $10,000  a  year.  Wo  train  you  quickly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  forC.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive accountinirpoaitionn. 
KnowledHi'  of  Bookkc<'pinK'  unnecessary  to  beg'in  -we  prepare  you 
from  ground  up.  Course  personally  «upervised  by  Wm.  A.  Cfaas«, 
IX. M.,  C.  P.  A.  (ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy!,  and  larjje  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. 
Write  now  for  freo  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Sail*  extension  Unlvarsity*  D«pt.   463  H.  Chicago,  III. 
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The  New  WaltKam  Wrist  Watch 

With  Disappearing  Eye 

TKe  bracelet  watcK  is  no  longer  a  fad.  It  is  nov?  one  of  tKe 
recognized  \\'a})s  in  ^KicK  a  watch  may  be  worn  even  by  con- 
servative people. 

TKe  invention  of  tKe  disappearing  eye  makes  it  possible  to  vJear 
tKe  vCatcK  sKo'Wn  above  as  a  bracelet  watcK,  and  merely  by  closing 
tKe  eye  convert  it  into  a  regular  watcK  v?KicK  can  tKen  be  used  as 
a  cKatelaine,  sautoir  or  pocket  pie<;e.  ^ 

TKe  n6\>elty  and  practical  ad\)antages  of  tKis  vJatcK  are  so  obvious 
tKat  tKey  speak  for  tKemselves.  As  a  "quality"  gift  it  is  unlikely 
tKat  anytKing  quite  so  attracti^^e  will  be  offered  to  ^'ou  tKis  season. 

JevJelers  and  expert  watcK  vC'orkmen  know  tKat  WaltKam  move- 
ments will  run  more  accurately)  and  require  less  attention  tKan 
otKer  makes.  |  TKis  excellence  of  manufacture  becomes  e\'en  more 
important  in  small  watcKes.  If  you  Kave  ever  Kad  experience  witK 
ordinary  small  watcKes,  you  will  appreciate  tKe  need  of  a  WaltKam. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 


\ 


V     / 


i  WALTHAM.  MASS. 


W^'  Grand Pme 


AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSI- 
TION WAS  AWARDED  TO  WALTHAM  WATCHES 

This  IS  the  highest  award  given  and  the  only  one  of  its  class.  Scien- 
tific tests  prove  the  instrumental  superiority  of  Waltham  Watches.  This 
is  an  outstanding  fact  conceded  by  horologists. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

English  Grammar  Simplified 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD.  L.H.D.,  Author  of 

"Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions,"  "A 
Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly  practical  book 
on  a  new  plan  that  gives  you  the  correct  use  of 
English  words  in  English  sentences.  Its  statements 
can  be  gi-asped  at  once  by  a  child  or  a  person  of 
limited  education,  and  they  make  the  dreaded  com- 
plexities of  the  language  as  clear  as  crystal.  It 
settles  disputed  points  and  gives  you  the  meat  of 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  or  the  classroom  will 
prove  the  readiest  help  in  time  of  doubt  or  perplex- 
ity that  you  have  ever  owned.  It  has  not  been 
made  brief  by  leaving  out  essentials,  but  by  elimi- 
nating confusing  discussions  and  extended  explana- 
tions, and  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  subject. 
Order  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every  day  of  your  life. 

"As  a  handy  volume  .  .  .  lor  quick  reference 
and  authoritative  decision,  its  direct  clearness, 
its  remarkable  simplicity  of  language,  anil  its 
plain,  common  sense  will  win  admiration  and 
command  respect." — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

8vo.  Cloth,  282  paRCi,  75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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PLUG 

"The  Indestructible  Plug" 
The    plug   for    power- 
its  spark  is  a  "ribbon  of 
flame!"  (Write    for    full 

piirli<'iilar8.) 

Guaranteed    to    outlast 
the  motor. 

$  1 .00  each,  in  round  metal 
box.     Book  "Mosler  on 
Spark  Plugs"  sent  free. 
A.  R.  MosiER  &  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE  RECRUITING-SEROFANT 
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ILL  SHAKESPP^ARE:  Recruit- 
ing-Sergeant"— this  is  the  sign 
that  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  the  greatest  living 
biographer  of  Shakespeare,  has  been  flashing 
before  the  British  authorities.  While  mih- 
tary  men  were  racking  their  brains  to  find 
slogans  for  their  signs  and  posters  that 
would  stir  the  sluggard  hearts  of  the  slack- 
ers, there  in  the  nearest  book-store,  Sir  Sid- 
ney declared,  were  tucked  away  phrases  of 
a  nature  far  more  appealing  than  the 
cleverest  ones  Lord  Derby's  assistants 
could  muster.  Here  is  one  of  Sir  Sidney's 
selections: 

If  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers; 
If  you  do  swear  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  ui  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain; 
If  you  do  flght  against  yoiu-  country' s  foes. 
Your  cotuitry's  fat  shall  pay  yoiu*  pains  the  hire; 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Yotir  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  yoiu  age. 

And  another  to  flatter  Tommy  into  a 
conception  of  the  aristocratic  democracy 
into  which  active  service  leads  him: 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother;   be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition: 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themselves  accurst  they  were  not  here. 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  while  any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 


TWO  RUSSIAN  STORIES 

OUR  various  mental  pictures  of  Russia's 
part  in  the  war  are  sparse  and  un- 
trustworthy. Most  of  them  come  from 
English  or  American  correspondents,  who 
know  Russia  slightly  and  the  Russian 
people  only  superficially.  Here  are  two 
glimpses  given  us  by  writers  who  are  Rus- 
sians themselves.  Both  are  tales  of  ad- 
ventm'es  of  great  valor,  the  one  of  cold- 
blooded bravery,  the  other  of  a  sort  of 
desperate  eoiu-age  more  appealing  to 
Westerners.  They  are  presented  by  A. 
Michailovsky  in  the  pages  of  a  new  publi- 
cation called  The  Russian  Reineto,  pub- 
lished hy  the  Russian  Re\iew  Publishing 
Company,  31  East  Seventh  Street,  New 
York  City.  He  calls  them  "little  pictures 
of  individual  valor"  that  prove  "the  im- 
possibility of  converting  immense  masses  of 
men  into  regulated  fighting-machines,"  and 
that  remind  us  of  the  strange  willingness 
of  individual  men  to  undergo  suffering  or 
risk  death  with  utter  selflessness,  and  with 
an  unflinching  fervor  tliat  no  driving 
discipline  could  instil.  One  gathers  that 
the  Russian  is  inclined  to  pride  him.self  on. 
or  at  U^ast  justify  to  him.self,  the  disoi-gan- 
ized  nature  of  his  military  organization. 
That  he  has  some  excuse  for  this  pride 
such  results  as  tht^se  show.  The  first  in- 
cident is  a  story  ajipcaring  in  the  Russian 
press  of  an  attack  by  a  handful  of  Russian 
troops  upon  the  quarters  of  the  comraan- 
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der  and  staff  of  the  Eighty-second  German 
Division,  which  were  located  far  within 
supposedly  impassable  swamps,  several 
miles  behind  the  German  lines,  in  the  httle 
town  of  Nevel.  Forty  men  under  a  young 
officer,  aided  bj^  a  few  native  guides,  under- 
took the  expedition.  With  infinite  diffi- 
culty they  made  their  way  in,  surprizing 
and  silently  putting  out  of  the  way  the 
German  sentinels  as  they  came  to  them. 
At  length  they  reached  the  sleeping  village, 
occupied  solely  by  German  soldiers.  They 
were  forty  against  hundreds.  They  must 
work  fast,  and  without  mercy,  as  we  read: 

Our  task  was  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  the  village  stretched  out  in  a  long 
line.  .  .  .  The  work  consisted  in  approach- 
ing a  window  of  a  hut,  breaking  the  glass 
with  the  elbow,  and  then  throwing  the 
grenade  inside.  Ten  seconds  later,  which 
is  sufficient  time  for  the  man  throwing  the 
grenade  to  run  to  a  safe  distance,  the 
grenade  would  explode  with  a  temflc  force, 
shattering  everything  inside  and  setting 
the  building  on  fire.  There  was  no  escape 
for  those  caught  inside  the  huts. 

The  work  began.  From  everj'  direction 
came  the  sounds  of  explosions,  and  hut 
after  hut  flared  up.  Most  of  the  Germans 
were  asleep,  and  they  passed  to  the  next 
world,  never  knowing  what  had  sent  them 
there 

There  was  a  light  in  one  hut,  and  through 
the  window  we  could  see  a  group  of  five 
or  six  officers  playing  cards  around  a  table. 
Evidently  they  had  had  their  supper  only 
a  short  while  before,  and  were  now  passing 
a  pleasant  hour  before  retiring.  They  had 
come  to  Nevel  the  day  before,  together 
with  the  staff  of  the  Eighty-second  Divi- 
sion, whose  presence  in  the  village  was  a 
welcome  surprize  to  us.  The  officers  evi- 
dently thought  themselves  in  perfect  safety 
and  were  in  fine  spirits.  Suddenly  the 
glass  of  the  window-pane  jingled  to  the 
floor,  and,  several  seconds  later,  a  terrible 
explosion  shook  the  place.  Of  the  peace- 
ful card-table  scene  nothing  remained  but 
the  flaming  hut. 

The  Germans  elsewhere  who  rushed  out, 
alarmed  by  the  din,  were  black  targets 
against  the  flames  and  easily  dispatched. 
So  the  whole  battalion  died,  at  small  cost 
to  the  Russians.  General  von  Pabernis, 
commander  of  the  division,  escaped  the 
destruction  that  met  his  brother-officers 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  .Then  the  retreat 
began : 

We  set  out  on  our  homeward  march  in 
the  sight  of  German  troops  already  closing 
in  upon  us.  Luck  was  with  us  to  the  end. 
Constantly  firing  back  at  our  pursuers,  we 
succeeded  in  preventing  them  from  en- 
circling us.  Besides,  the  general  commo- 
tion robbed  the  Germans  of  their  usual 
alertness  and  quickness  of  action.  Toward 
morning,  we  were  already  approaching  our 
own  positions.  There  were  no  more  orders 
of  the  sort  that  began— "Just  you  cough 
out  loud  once,  and  I'll  ...  !"•  Instead, 
each  one  sang  as  loudly  as  he  could.  Only 
those  can  understand  our  feelings  who 
have  themselves  passed  through  whole 
hours  of  such  a  November  night  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  found  ourselves. 
We  did  not  bring  back  many  prisoners; 
the  risks  were   too  great.       But   we   did 


How  will 
they  ^row? 

Trained  or 
untrained  ? 
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^<    T^HOSE   little    Kands    are" 

-*•    now  in  your  care,  mother. 

You  can  train  them  to  brin^  life-Ion^ 

happiness  or  let  them  ^o  untrained.     But 

now  is  the  time  to   be^in   their   education. 

Today  in  twenty-eight  countries  the 

Bent  Piano 

is  training  little  Kands  and  little  ears.    Start  now  to  let 
it  train  your  children  as  you  wisK  you  had  been  trained. 

T71^  Th  1h  — Valuable  Booklets.  Send  for  our  booklets  wKicK 
•*->A-'J-rf  explain  piano  value,  also  what  to  look  for  in  the 
selection  of  an  instrument  for  your  home.  These  booklets  con- 
tain real  piano  information  and  guided  by  them  you  are  sure 
to  select  a  ^ood  piano.  They  are  FREE  for  the  asking.  Ask 
for  series  "O" 

GEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 


214-216  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
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"What  can  I  get 
that's  NEW?" 

Try  any  of  the  hundred 
CRESCA  delicacies, 
>  and  you  have  the  dain- 
^        tiest  of  answers .    Send  a 
'2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  book- 
let, "WhereEpicuras  Reigns" 
with  rare  menus.   •    .    .    • 
CRESCA  CO..  370  GrecDwich  Street.  N.Y. 
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FASTEST  BOAT  IN  THE  WORLD 

10  to  32  Miles  per  Hour  witli  4  to  25  H.P. 

17-Footer 

$45 

Complets 
K.D.  Boat 

All  material  fitted — including  hardware.    $9S  for  finished 
i7-footer,  ready  for  motor.  Builder- A  gents  Wanted. 

LOWEST  PRICED  BOAT  IN  THE  WORLD 

l5-Footer 


«25 


Complete 
K.D.  Boat 

$45  for  finislicd  Vmnt. 
board  niutur  installed. 


$89  fur  lioat  with  either  inboard  or  oiit- 
Send  foi  free  catalog  showing  100  t>iati!. 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO..  5354  Rust  Avenue,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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The  Oriental  Store. 


Garden  Outfit,  $1.50 

VTLCH  of  I  he  efficiency,  mucli  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
^^'-  garden  work,  depends  upon  good  tools.  The  cheap- 
est tools  are  almost  alwa>s  tlie  most  expensive.  The  more 
money  >'Ou  spend,  the  better  value  you  obtain. 

— Literary  Digesl,  March  4th. 
The  tools  composing  the  set  above  illustrated  are  im- 
ported by  "Vantine's,"  a  name  synonymous  for  quality 
in  all  "things  Oriental."  Each  set  consists  of  a  spraj-er, 
cliopper.  steel  shears,  saw  and  knife,  and  is  forwarded 
b\-  parcel  post  paid  with  the  X'antine  assurance  of  satis- 
faction or  the  refund  of  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Mailed  free  upon  request.  Illustrates 
and  describes  numerous  distinctive  and  unique  Oriental 
articles  for  the  house  and  garden,  for  personal  use  and 
presentation  purposes,  and  explains  how  you  may  shop 
with  us  by  mail,  no  matter  how  far  from  New  York  you 
reside.  Write  now  as  edition  is  limited.  Address  Dept.  30. 

•A-A-VANTI M  E-  C-  CO  -Inc 

Fifth  Avenue  0  39th  Street.      Mew  York 


^  Old  Fashioned  Flowers 

The  old  favorites.  Columbine,  Larkspur,  Hollyhocks,  Fox- 
gloves, Sweet  Williams.  Plilux  and  many  others,  planted  now,  will 
take  care  of  themselves  and  ini-rease  in  size  and  beauty  each  year. 

Special  Introdudoiy  Offer  l^l^f^^Zl  ulat  w"??, 

bloom  this  year,  delivered  free  to  your  door.  Satisfaction  ^uai-anteed 
or  money  refunded.  Be.'tutifully  illustrated  catalog,  desctihing 
more  than  ITO  varieties.    Write  today  for  your  copy  —  It's  FREE. 

W.  E.  KING  Box  350  Little  Silver.  New  Jersey 

Plant  my  8-year-old  Asparagus  Roots  and  cut 
your  first  crop  in  May  and  June  of  this  season. 

My  8-year-old  Asparagus  Roots  produce  2  months  after  planting. 
Two-year  roots  require  3  years  to  produce.  March  and  early  April 
are  the  months  to  plant.  Also  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish 
roots,  French  Globe  Ariichoke  and  Ginseng  roots.  Two- 
year  Aspzuragus  roots,  Witloof  Chicory  and  Pink  Chicory 
for  outdoors.  Blueberry  toots.  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants.     Also  Privet.     Small  fruits.     Send  for  novel  list. 

WARREN  SHINN  Ro^i'l^ust  Woodbury,  N.J. 


P  Krr    My  1916  catalogue  of  choicest  hardy  plants. 
Chrysanthemums,     Phloxes,   Asters,   Irises, 
Peonies,  Delphiniums  and  others.    Send  for  it — it's 
full  of  novel  and  uniquely  helpful  suggestions, 

_^  TWIN  LARCHES  NURSERY 
Frank  Thomas  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer  —  EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
2sc  and  50c  sizes  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.        Dept.  F  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Now   is  the  Time 

for  Garden 
and   House 

IMPROVEMENTS 

"Pergolas" 

Lattice  Fences, 

Garden  Houses 

and  Arbors 


Catalogue  "29-21"  tells  all  about  "en. 

When  writing,  enclose   iOc  and  ask  for 

Catalogue  "29-21." 


HARTMANN- SANDERS    CO. 

New  York  Office 

6  East  39th  Street 


Factory  and  Main  Office 
EUton  &  Webster  Ave. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


lijivo  (h(>  }>:»MitM-al  and  (lu>  commandor  of 
t ho  hatlery  wit h  us.  General  von  Tabornis 
was  very  frh)oiny.  He  did  not  have  his 
easqut>  on;  lluTe  was  no  time  to  look  for 
it.  When  we  oft'ered  liini  a  cap.  ho  sullenly 
r(>fu.sed  it,  tying:  a  handkerehit^  about  his 
head.  We  tried  t()  put  some  questions  to 
him,  but  ho  answered  abruptly': 

"Why  do  you  ask  me?  You  know  that 
I  am  a  Prussian  general  and  won't  say 
anything."  Ho  walked  along,  .sihmt  and 
dignified.  Only  once  did  he  break  his 
silenee,  to  ask  about  the  fate  of  his  chief 
of  staff. 

"I  cut  him  down,"  said  one  of  ray 
soldiers,  and  bared  his  bloody  saber. 

General  von  Tabernis  looked  at  the 
soldier  and  at  his  saber  and  then  low^ered 
his  eyes.     Every  one  was  silent. 

What  was  to  be  done?     War  is  war.  ,  .  . 

Courage  of  a  w^armer  sort  is  exemplified 
in  the  second  story.  It  concerns  "the 
brave  ones'  madness,"  as  Gregory  Petrov, 
the  brilliant  Russian  war-correspondent, 
characterizes  it,  and  it  relates  how  a  gal- 
lant little  group  of  men  held  off  a  myriad 
Germans,  fu-ing  ceaselesslj^  from  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  Novogeorgievsk  forts,  during 
the  siege  of  that  fortress,  until  they  were 
overwhelmed.  These  men  are  in  a  des- 
perate situation  to  begin  with,  as  we  read: 

kSeveral  forts  pass  through  the  last  hours 
of  their  life.  AH  the  fortifications  are 
swept  away;  most  of  the  guns  are  silent; 
the  men  are  nowhere  in  sight.  German 
infantry  floods  the  plain.  Columns  of 
soldiers  advance  from  the  right  and  from 
the  left.     Their  front  seems  impenetrable. 

In  one  of  the  forts,  however,  are  still  a 
few  men.  It  is  one  limb  of  the  stricken 
animal,  with  claws  unsheathed,  still  throb- 
bing with  life.  For  these  men  there  is  a 
road  of  escape  behind  the  fort,  making 
their  return  to  the  fortress  possible,  but 
the  "brave  ones'  madness"  asserts  itself. 
The  commanding  officer  gathers  his  men 
together  and  says: 

"Boys,  it's  for  you  to  say.  If  you  speak 
the  word,  we'll  all  go  back,  tho  I'm  for 
staying  here.  .  .  .  Remember,  if  we  stay, 
the  chances  are  that  not  one  of  us  ^all 
escape.     Which  shall  it  be?" 

"Of  course,  we'll  stay.  What  difference 
does  it  make?  It's  just  the  same  in  the 
fortress.  .  .  .  We'll  stay  and  have  our  fun 
here." 

Thej^  bared  their  heads,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  kissed  each  other  like 
brothers.  The  officer  informed  the  fortress, 
through  underground  telephone,  of  the  de- 
cision of  his  men. 

"We  stay  here  to  the  end.  And  maybe 
you'U  come  and  get  us  out." 

A  few  moments  later,  the  struggle  be- 
tween this  handful  of  men  and  several 
German  columns  began.  The  Germans, 
encircling  tho  silent  fort,  never  expected 
to  find  amid  its  ruins  a  handful  of  "mad- 
men." The  advancing  columns  were  roll- 
ing on.  Suddenly  the  ruins  burst  into  life. 
Machine  guns  splashed  their  hail  of  load, 
and  a  shell  or  two  fell  into  the  midst  of  the 
German  columns. 

The  Germans  became  furious.  The\' 
rushed  to  the  remains  of  the  fort,  and 
turned  back,  met  by  a  living  wall  of 
lead  and  fire.  Tho  hea\'y  German  guns 
began  their  })Ooming.  .  .  .  (^louds  of  dust 
and  broken  stone  surround  the  fori,  which 


FOODS  FOR  THE  SOIL 

All  growing  plants  derive  their  nour- 
isnment  from  two  sources,  tne  air  ana  the 
soil.  Xne  first  cannot  be  regulated  by 
man,  but  substances  m  tne  soil,  from  ■which 
plants  derive  tneir  food.,  may  be  supplied. 

Four  cbemical  elements  are  necessary 
to  successful  plant  nourisnment — nitrogen, 
pnospnoric  acid,  potasn,  lime.  ■ 

Tne  cbief  cnemical  enemy  to  plant 
gro-wtn  is  acidity.  A.  sour  soil  means  a 
sterile  sou.  Xne  most  accurate  way  to 
aetermme  sou  deficiencies  is  by  analysis. 

Xw^o  physical  aspects  of  tne  soil  must 
be  also  correct — its  texture  and  condition. 
Clays  and  heavy  loams  must  be  made 
friable.  Loose  sandy  soils  must  be  given 
bulk  to  enable  tnem  to  bold  moisture. 

Humus,  tbe  element  of  soil  fertility, 
must  be  present  in  all  soils,  or  grow^tb 
will  be  deficient. 

Barnyard  manure,  tborougbly  rotted, 
IS  a  contributor  of  bumus  and  moisture, 
an  undenatured,  nutritious  soil  food. 
Well-aged  barnyard  manure  is  difficult 
to  get,  especially  in  suburban  communities. 
"Green  manure  is  full  of  "weed  seeds 
and  lacking  in  qualities  beld  by  tbe  rotted. 

Xbere  are  now  on  tbe  market  a  number 
01  bumus-supplying  preparations  consisting 
of  dried  sbeep  and  stable  manures  wbicb 
are  wbolesome  soil  foods,  inexpensive, 
and  unobjectionable.  Every  ovv^ner  of  a 
garden  or  an  estate  sbould  investigate 
tbese  and  order  a  sufficient  supply  for 
early  application. 

You  may  also  purchase  nitrogen-gatb- 
ering  bacteria  -pvitb  -svbicb  to  inoculate 
seeds  of  tbe  clovers  and  legumes. 

Lime  IS  tbe  great  sweetener  of  acid 
sous  and  pulverizer  of  caky  sous.  Bone 
meal  is  a  most  valuable  all  round  fertilizer. 

Hardwood  asbes  and  soot  from  cbim- 
neys,  fireplaces  and  stoves  are  excellent 
foods  for  tbe  soil.  Sifted  coal  asbes  soften 
neavy  sous. 

A  compost  pile,  made  of  leaves,  asbes, 
barnyard  manure,  rubbisb,  etc,  is  invalu- 
able for  tbe  vegetable  garden. 

Nature  v*^ill  rev^^ard  ricbly  tbose  wbo 
give  tbe  sou  proper  care  and  nourisbment. 
We  have  sketched  only  briefly  this  big 
suoject.  Xhose  who  -would  study  it 
more  intimately  -will  find  useful  infor- 
mation in  standard  ■works  on  the  farm 
and  garden,  including  such  useful  books 
as  '  Fertilizers  and  Crops,  v  an  Dyke 
($2,50),  Orange  Judd,  N.  Y.;  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  Agriculture,"  Bailey  ($20.00), 
Macmillan  Company,  N,  Y.;  "Crops  and 
Methods  of  Soil  Improvement,"  Aggee 
($1,25),  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y.; 
"Soil  Management,"  King  ($L50). 
Orange  Judd,  N,Y.,  and  "Soils,"  HilgarJ 
($4,00),  Orange  Judd,  N.  Y. 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 
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still  speaks  its  languaeio  of  fire.  The 
officer  reports  the  operations  to  the 
fortress  through  the  telephone: 

"We  are  surrounded.  Firing  inces- 
santly. They're  falling  fast.  They've 
turned  back.  They  are  hammering  our 
covers  with  heavy  guns.  The  Germans 
are  beginning  their  attack.  Firing,  fii-ing, 
firing.  We're  mowing  them  down.  How 
are  things  with  you?  We  are  waiting  for 
you."  

A  half -hour  later,  the  officer  reports 
again: 

"They're  hammering  hard.  The  arches 
seem  to  hold  out.  Attacking  us  again. 
We've  lots  of  ammunition.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  you." 

Another  hour  goes  by. 

"Every  tiling  around  is  strewn  with 
bodies  of  Germans.  They  are  all  mad. 
Throw  themselves  on  us  hke  starved  rats, 
and  we  shoot.     Every  shot  tells." 

A  httle  later,  the  voice  speaks  excitedly: 

"The  Germans  are  flooding  everything. 
We've  no  time  to  fire.  We  cut  down  ten, 
and  twenty  take  their  places.  We  mow 
down  the  twenty,  and  forty  others  are 
there  already.  .  .  .  The  Germans  are  in  the 
fort.  We  are  still  firing  at  those  in  the  field. 
They're  trying  to  break  through  the  roof. 
.  .  .  Can't  hear  anything.  .  .  .  The  Germans 
are  piling  rocks  against  our  gun-openings. 
We  are  still  firing.  .  .  .  Fu-e " 

The  voice  stopt  short.  The  Germans 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  fort. 


MEAN  WARFARE 

"T^UELING  has  been  prohibited  in 
-»-^  most  civiUzed  countries,  and  war 
flourishes.  Yet  the  duel  was  always  a 
highly  civlhzed  proceeding,  and  war  is  not. 
War  undeniably  is  mean  and  sneaking,  a 
good  share  of  the  time.  The  duel  strove 
to  be  fair,  and  to  take  no  advantage  save 
that  of  strength,  endurance,  and  skill.  Re- 
membering the  aerial  bomb,  the  ambush, 
the  torpedo,  the  disguising  of  raiders  and 
running  under  the  flags  of  peaceful  nations, 
the  gas-attacks,  mining,  the  rapid-fire  gun, 
the  "curtain  of  fire,"  and  countless  other 
subterfuges,  tricks,  and  advantages  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak,  let  us  regard  the 
customs  of  the  duel,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  war.  They  are  presented  by 
Colonel  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  Boston,  who 
calls  war  "the  essence  of  meanness."  We 
quote  them  from  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review: 

In  duehng  there  is  first  of  all  a  distinct 
challenge  to  fight,  and  this  challenge  is 
accepted  in  due  form. 

Next,  seconds  are  chosen  to  make  sure 
that  all  is  done  according  to  the  "code  of 
honor." 

Thirdly,  the  challenged  party  is  always 
allowed  to  choose  the  weapons,  and  these 
must  always  be  the  same  for  both. 

Fourthly,  the  combatants  shall  be  placed 
in  the  field  on  a  plane  of  perfect 
equality. 

Fifthly,  there  shall  be  no  trick,  no  de- 
ception, no  stratagem,  no  concealment. 

Sixthly,  the  seconds  must  be  alert  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  when  either  an- 
tagonist bleeds,  to  ask  if  enough  has  not 
been  done  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  honor 


ClSL 

F-lo 


diolvLS 


We  are  growers  of  the  bulbs  of  these  magnificent  flowers  on  our 
own  farms,  and  the  191 5  acreage  was  double  that  of  former  years. 

Flowers  All  Summer  for  H-M 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily  grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
the  Gladiolus,  and  by  repeated  plantings,  a  continued  bloom  may 
be  had  all  summer  long.  The  long  spikes  are  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating in  their  great  array  of  colors;  cut  as  first  flower  opens  and 
placed  in  water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last  bud. 
Commence  planting  in  April  and  repeat  at  10  day  intervals  until 
the  end  of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers  until  late  Autumn. 

Vaughan's  "Homewood"  Gladiolus 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  many  kinds  mixed,  for  $1.00  MAILED  FREE 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal  zone  from  Chicago  or  New  York. 

For  further  zones  add  15  cents  in  stamps.     "  How  to  grow"  in  every  package. 

To  interest  Boys,  Girls,  Young  Women  and  Men  in  growing  these 
flowers  from  Bulbs  either  for  the  home  or  for  sale,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing exceptionally  low  prepaid  prices  for  Small  Bulbs.  Market 
growers  are  making  big  money  growing  this  grade. 

Vaughan's  *' Kenwood''  Gladiolus 

60  bulblets  for  50c;  25  for  20c;  20  for  10c;  all  prepaid  with  our 
160-page  catalogue.    Ask  for  our  Free  "Special  Gladiolus  List." 

NEW   YORK    #  /*"         1       '"   ,  C^         iOrf^-— s  CHICAGO 

43  Barclay  1/4I  InltAllCV  AA/IA'nirA     31-33  W.   Randolph 

Ci         ,.  WlllirTHIRTY     NINTH    YEARlHlllJ  Qt,„„» 

Street  fUlUVjiawilJii  BUVtM    fHfl  r.  Street 


Rare  Water-Lilies 


can  be  grown  in  any  garden 
or  conservatory  as  easily  as 
other  plants.  A  few'  half- 
barrels  or  an  artificial  pool 
is  all  that  is  needed.  For 
many  years  I  have  special- 
ized in  Water-Lilies  and 
Ivnow  the  varieties  that  can 
be  grown  by  anyone,  any- 
where. 

My  1916  Catalogue 

lists  these  special  varieties, 
giving  full  descriptions  and 
many  pictures.  It  also  tellsof 
the  many  plants  suited  to  a 
water-garden.  Write  for  a 
copy. 

William   Tricker 


Water-Lily  Specialist    Box  K,  Arlington,  N.  J 


MaAiia^rs  Garden  Craft 

Get  solid  comfort 
in  your  garden  this 
summer.  Spend  all 
your  spare  time  in  the 
fresh  air.  Have  an  out- 
door living  room.  Do  it 
with  Mathews  Garden  Craft  Products. 

Our  free  portfolio  tells  how.  It  contains  many  beau- 
tiful suggestions  for  Summerhouses,  Pergolas,  Lattices, 
Trellises,  Furniture   and  all  other   garden   decoration. 

THE     MATHEWS      MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
944  Williamson  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  Branch:  Colorado  and  Los  Rabies  Streets 


--■  -  -■*^  ' 


Look  for  the  Lawn  Girl 

This  girl  has  a  beautiful  32-page  book  on  lawns  to  give  you.  You 
will  find  her  in  your  dealer's  window,  and  her  book  is  worth  having. 
Here  is  one  hint  from  the  book's  pages: 
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BEFORE  ROLUNG 

Freezing  and  thawing  open  up 
cracks  in  which  roots  dry  out 
and  die. 


AFTER  ROLLING 

Rolling  settles  the  soil  back 
around  the  roots  and  fits  soil  to 
hold  the  moisture. 


WATER 
WEIGHT 


DUNHAM 

Ask   your  dealer  to  show  you  tliis 
roller.    It  can  be  filled  with  wate 
to  regulate  the  weight  for  soft 
lawns,  firm  turf,  or  drive  and 
tennis  court.  When  emptied, 
the  roller  is  light  for  storing 
away. 

The  Roller  Bearings  make 
lawn  rolling  easy  with  this 
Dunham  Roller. 

THE  DUNHAM  CO. 

113-143   First  Avenue 
BEREA,  OHIO  (Suburb  or  Cleveland) 


ROLLER 


,/ 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  the 
Lawn  Book,  write,  ^vins  us 
his  name,  and  we  will  send 
book  FREE. 
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ITS  TIME  NOW  TO 
PLANT  PERENNIALS 

No  plants  in  your  whole  garden  give 
as  much  solid  satisfaction  as  the  hardy 
perennials,  and  by  careful  selection 
you  can  have  flowers  from  early  Spring 
to  late  November. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums— a  dozen 
extra  good  plants  for  ^1. 00. 

Anemones — a  dozen  for  ;?1.50. 

German  Iris— a  dozen  for  $1.50. 

These  are  only  hints  of  the] 
good  things  noted  in    , 

Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook 

which  treats  of  Perennials,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Bed- 
ding Plants,  and  Palms.    Write  today  for  a  copy. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc. 

CROMWELL  GARDENS 

Box  16,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Planted  Now  Will 
Bloom  This  Year 

HICKS'  hardy  rhododendrons  are  as 
easily  grown  as  lilacs. 
Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year  if  planted 
now  according  to  our  easy  instructions. 
Our  magnificent  stock  of  these  most 
beautiful  of  flowering  evergreen  shrubs 
includes  all  'clear  colors."  An  unusu- 
ally large  selection  at  moderate  prices. 
Free  booklet,  "Flowers  and  Shrubs," 
will  tell  you  how  to  grow  rhododen- 
drons and  other  hardy  flowers. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 
Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants.  Trees 

Dept.  D^ Weatbnry.  Long  Island 


PROOF    AT    HAND 

10.000  acres  under  state  test  greatly  enriched  farm  lands; 
creased  crops  up  to  100%  by  the  use  of 


men  BRED  NITRO&EN  GATnCRINC  BACTCRIA 
for aOVERS.ALrALrA.BEANS.vul OTHER  LCGUMU 

Let  us  send  you  this  proof  and  show  you  how  to  grow  finer  and 
richer  peas,  beans  and  sweet  peas  at  less  cost  and  bother.  Buy 
FARMOGERM  in  bottles  at  25c  and  50c.  1  acre  bottle  $2 — 5  acre 
size  $6.  Write  to-day  for  "Legume  Grower,"  our  free  book  on 
building  up  soils. 

Earp  Thomas  Farmogerm  Oo.,       Dept.  50,        Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


Protect  the  Jenny  Wren 

Nature's  greatest  protector  of  plants  and 
flowers.  Have  these  wonderful  singers  on 
your  premises  by  putting  up 

Jenny  Wren  Houses 

Sparrow,  squirrel  and  vermin  proof.  Non- 
rustable,  galvanized  iron.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Easily  cleaned,  removable  bottom.  Patent 
entrance  protects  wrens  from  sparrows  and 
otlier  pests.  Price  postpaid  d*1  f\{\ 
or  3  for  $2.50.    Particulars  sent /ree.  «pi.V/li 

FAULTLESS  BIRD  HOUSE  CO,,       Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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WEEDEMS       ^ 
^GUARANTEE 
^     WEMatjESS 


OVER 

5000 

SOLO      IN 

ONE  CITY  ALONET' 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


L"" ONE  DOLLAR 

SIMPLEX  CO 

HOGEBLDG 

StATTU 


THE  "AN  Y-WEIGHT"  Water 
Ballast  Lawn  Roller  is  neces- 
sary to  a  beautiful  lawn.  Adj  ustable  from 
light  weight  for  soft  spring  sod  to  heavy 
and  still  heavier,  as  demanded  bysummer 
drought.   Simply  fill  it  with  water 
— "Any-Weishl" — in  one  minute. 
Eighteen  sizes  orstyles — oneortwo 
acetylene    welded    sections  made 
from  high  carbon  steel,  with  anti- 
rf  tearing  round  edges— positive- 
ly non-rusting  watei  nitrances 
and  drums — adjustable 
tension  handle  counter- 
poise weights — our  new 
roller  bearing  makes  this 
machine  the  easiest  run- 
ning of  rollers. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  or 
IOC  in  stamps  for  treatise 
on  "Care  of  Lawns." 
WILDER-BTROMQ  IMPLEMENT  00..  Box  16,  Monro*,  Mtoh. 


and  justify  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
quarrel. 

Seventhly,  there  is  never  an  intention  to 
slay  more  than  one. 

Eighthly,  there  is  never  any  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  the  antagonist's  property. 

Ninthly,  there  is  no  design  or  desire  to 
injure  an  opponent's  friends,  relatives,  or 
countrymen. 


A    CROWDED    BATTLE-FIELD— From 

the  cold,  desolate  marshes  of  the  Belgian 
front  to  the  ice-clad  crags  of  the  Alps,  we 
have  seen  a  diversity  of  battle-grounds. 
Here  is  stiU  another,  from  the  East  African 
bush,  where  just  now  the  Allied  colonists 
are  busy  removing  the  last  vestiges  of 
Teutonic  influence.  It  is  taken  from  the 
letter  of  a  South-African  trooper,  quoted 
in  a  Cape  Town  dispatch  to  the  London 
Times: 

Hardly  a  morning  passes  but  we  have 
the  unique  sight  of  droves  of  big  game 
careering  between  the  different  squadrons. 
They  comprise  chiefly  wildebeeste,  eland, 
hartebeeste,  gemsbok,  rooibok,  grysbok, 
and  springbok.  Also  there  abound  aU  sorts 
of  wild  beasts — lions,  leopards,  wolves, 
hyenas,  wild  pig,  giraffes,  and  ostriches.  A 
member  of  a  squadron  bagged  the  other 
day  a  fine  leopard,  eight  feet  long  from 
nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  same  man 
sighted  a  lion  and  lioness,  and  wounded 
the  latter,  but  could  not  follow  it  owing  to 
the  impenetrable  bush.  The  other  after- 
noon a  fellow  came  running  into  camp 
with  just  a  pair  of  boots  on,  swearing  that, 
while  bathing,  he  had  seen  a  lion.  It  is  a 
bit  uncanny  to  hear  the  strange  noises 
of  the  night — laughing  hyenas,  grunting 
pigs,  and  howling  jackals. 


His  Joke. — Little  Sister — "  I  would 
laugh  if  I  got  a  nice  box  of  candy  for  my 
birthday." 

Big  Brother — "  So  would  I." 

Little  Sister — "  But  why  would  you 
laugh?  " 

Big  Brother—"  Because  I'm  bigger 
than  you  are." — Judge. 


WARNING! 


BEWARE   OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS  I 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 


'I 


For  Porch  or  Pergola 

Will  the  columns  you  use  be  as 
beautiful  ten  or  twenty  years  from 
now  as  they  are  today — or  will 
they  split,  check,  rot  and  warp  as 
all  wood  columns  are  bound  to  do? 


UNION 


METAL    COLUMNS 

"The  Ones  that  Last  a  Lifetime" 

are  positive  protection  against  all  such 
troubles. 

The  shafts  are  galvanized  open  hearth 
steel  formed  in  correct  proportions. 
They  are  made  in  ten  classical  designs 
and  in  all  sizes  up  to  36  inches  in 
diameter  and  32  feet  in  length. 
-45*  for  Column  Book  No.  21. 

THE  UNION  METAL  MFG.  CO..  CANTON,  0. 

Manufacturers  of  Lighting  standards  and 
Architectural  Building  Columns. 


IRON   FENCE 


IS   CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD 


Looks  better  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
For  Residences,  Cemeteries  and  Churches. 


i/^T^Jj 
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Catalog  Free  on  Request. 
Get  our  Prices.     We  can  positively  save  you  money 

CINCINNATI  IRON  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Box  724,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


''BOMBAYREED"  JARDINIERES 


Woven  by  hand.  Special  offer- 
Size  to  cover  standard  4-inch  pot, 
35c  each,  3  for  $1,  postpaid. 
Send  post  card  for  24  page 
booklet  showing  other  styles 
and  sizes.     It's  free.     Address 


Dept.  H 


BOMBAYREED  MFC. 

COMPANY, 
ATLANTA,  CA. 


Home  Thi  Fireplace 

Let  us  send  you  this  Booklet 
Gratis— A  mine  of  information 
pertaining  to  FIREPLACES 
and  HEARTH  FURNI- 
TURE.    WRITE   TODAY. 

Colonial  Fireplace  Company 
4621  W.  12th  St.,  CHICAGO 


I    imiB    I  P  \ 


Guaranteed  Lawn  Seed 

We  replace  any  of  our  Lawn  Seed  that  does  not  grow.    Ask 

for  booklet,  "Weedless  Lawns."    Samples  free. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  10  Main  Street.  MaryiTiUe.  Ohio 

KEITH'S  ™  "" " 


Newsstands  20c 


Special  Bungalow  Ninber 

Will  show  20  Beau  iful  Homes. 
KEITH'S  Magazine  is  a  beautiful  80-pase 
monthly,  devoted  to  planning  and  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  moderate-cost  home.  Each 
issue  contains  PLANS  by  leading  architects  and 
a  wealth  of  practical  helps  to  the  home  builder. 

Special  $1.00  Offer 

For  one  dollar  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  this 
Special  Bungalow  Number,  a  book  of  "100 
ARTISTIC  HOMES"  (Latest  Edition),  and 
your  name  entered  for  a  6  months'  subscription 
to  KEITH'S,  beginning  with  May. 

Ml  L  KlITH  J  Editor  and  Prop.  ,Hinn<Apoift,  Minn! 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


No  Trouble. — "  Arthur,  dear,  the  doctor 
t^.iys  I  need  a  change  of  climate." 

"  All  right,  the  weather-man  says  it  will 
be  cooler  to-morrow." — Judge. 


Powerful. — Miss  Howler — "  Did  my 
vou'e  fill  the  drawing-room?  " 

Mh.  Rood — "  No,  it  filled  the  refresh- 
ment-room  and  the  conservator}-." — 
Bo.'iton  Transcript. 


Our  Gratitude. — The  young  lady  across 
tlie  way  saj's  she  supposes  one  reason  why 
there  is  so  much  sympathy  for  France  in 
this  country  is  because  of  what  Baron 
Steuben  did  for  us  in  Revolutionary 
times. — Ohio  State  Journal. 


One  More  Atrocity. — ".  .  .  and  then 
the  Germans  charged,  and  the  captain 
shouted,  '  Shoot  at  will,'  and  I  shouted, 
'  Which  one  is  he?  '  And  then  they 
took  away  my  gun,  and  now  I  can't  play 
any  more." — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Si> 

It 


Compensation. — "  You  men  are  not 
smart,"  jeered  the  bachelor  -  girl.  ' 
takes  you  an  hour  to  sew  on  a  button." 

"  It  does,"  acknowledged  the  widower, 
who  had  sewed  and  been  sewed  for.  "  But 
that  button  never  comes  o&."— Judge. 


Hard  to  Believe. — She — "  I  want  you 
to  forget  that  I  told  you  I  didn't  mean  what 
I  said  about  not  taking  back  my  refusal  to 
change  my  mind.  I've  been  thinking  it 
over,  and  I've  decided  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  the  first  place." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that,  Isabel?  " — 
Life. 


Appreciated. — ■"  Some  un  sick  at  yo' 
house.  Mis'  Carter?  "  inquired  Lila.  "  Ali 
seed  de  doctah's  kyar  eroun'  dar  yestiddy." 

"It  was  for  my  brother,  Lila." 

"  Sho  !  What's  he  done  got  de  matter 
of'm?  " 

"  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  the 
disease  is.  He  can  eat  and  sleep  as  well 
as  ever,  he  stays  out  all  day  long  on  the 
veranda  in  the  sun,  and  seems  as  well  as 
any  one;  but  he  can't  do  any  work  at  all." 

"  Law,  Mis'  Carter,  dat  ain't  no  disease 
what  you  brothe'  got  !  Dat's  a  gif  !  " — - 
Everybody's. 


Morning  Delights 

How  sweet  to  awaken  in  the  morn, 
When  sunbeams  first  begin  to  creep 

Across  the  lea,  and  then  to  turn 
Right  back  again  and  go  to  sleep. 

—  Youngsiown  Telegram. 

How  sweet  to  rouse  at  1  a.m. 

And  bid  a  long  farewell  to  slumber; 
And  fall  across  a  chair  to  tell 

Some    chump    he's    calling    the    wrong 
number. 

- — Houston  Post. 

How  sweet  to  waken  in  the  morn 
Without  one  bit  of  fear  or  doubt, 

And  then  to  quickly  realize 
The  furnace-fire  is  all  but  out. 

— Ashtabula  Star. 

How  sweet  to  waken  in  the  morn — 
For  column  men  what  greater  bliss 

Than  browsing  through  the  news,  to  find 
A  "  filler  "  that's  as  long  as  this. 

— Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age  Herald. 


A  Lesson  of  the  War 

How  One  Girl  with  a  Rapid  Fire  Adding 
Machine  does  the  work  of  Four  Figure  Clerks. 


^^. 
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TBE    ELECTRICAL    TIMES    f23rd  December,  1915. 

War  Items. 


A  Substitute  for  Clerks.— On  accoiint  of  the  shortage  ot  his  clerical 
stnff,  Mr  J  Horace  Hnwden,  the  Poplar  borough  electrical  engineer, 
has  had  to  adopt  other  means  of  coping  with  the  accountancy  and 
stati.stical  work  of  the  department.  Some  weeks  ago  he  installed  a 
Felt  Tarrant  calculating  machine  and  he  now  gives  it  as  his  experience 
that  the  output  of  the  '  comptometer  "  in  a  given  lime  is  four  times 
that  of  mental  labour      The  matchine  is  worked  by  a  lady  operator 

Inspection  of  Pressure  Testing  Stations.— The    attention    of    th 
LElectri/-jt"  r^  -t  .hp  U.ickiiWL_Borough  Conmul -'- . 


Reprodiicpfl  from  The  Electrical  Times.  London.  England 


Can  you  imagine  a  more  striking  commentary 
on  Comptometer  efficiency  than  this? 


Office  short  of  help— experienced 
figure  clerks  gone  to  the  front — work 
piling  up  with  no  relief  in  sight. 

That  was  the  situation  until  it  was 
shown  that  one  girl,  backed  by  the 
rapid-fire  action  of  the  Comptom- 
eter—  its  adaptability  to  ALL  the 
figure  work  of  accounting  —  could 
fill  the  breach  and  save  the  day. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  Comptom- 
eter sales  in  England  have  more 
than  doubled  since  the  war  began? 

But  why  wait  for  a  crisis  to 
compel  action,  when  you  can  cash 
in  on  the  economy  of  Comptometer 
service  here  and  now?  Thousands 
of  Comptometer  users  are  doing  it 
every  day. 


Let  a  Comptometer  man  show  how.  Not  by  argu- 
ment, biit  by  a  real,  practical  test  on  the  work  you  have  to 
do.  That's  the  way  to  find  out  about  it.  No  obligation, 
no  expense.     Just  an  invitation  to  call. 

Better  Methods  of  Accounting  will  tell 
you  more  about  it.     Sent   on  request. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Co., 

1731  North  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Controlled  Key 


Adding  5  Calculating  Machine 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>esi,t;us  and  Kstiiiiates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


/PANAMA  PACmc] 
t  INTERNATIONAL/J 


ilades  l)otU 
in'^ly  siinph'.  Roller  in  l>i>l< 
sets    l)liiil<-   alwiiys    at   I'Mrr,-.- 
stnippirm   nri'.-lc.    Thumb  lock 
easy  to   insert  nnct   rcmovt^ 
nickeled  holder.  biirber'H  ho 
neitt  box.  complete',  nowtpait 
it   10  dfiya-  money   baek 
if  not  rtatiafactory. 

DealerfiWrite  fnrSpeei;il 

liitniduel.irv  (lir.T 

STAG  CO. 

S2  So.  state  St..  Uliieai;.. 


Sharpens   Safety    Blades    Perfectly 

At  last  the  perfect  sharpener — the 

I  STAC  SHARPENER 

The  onl.v  .sliarpi'iier  that  li"tli  hones  and  strops 
all  makes  nt  safot.v  blades.  Keeps  bhidcs  in  per- 
feet  shaving  condition.    Mak 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-pa?e  book 

on  **The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 
a  vital  and  inspiring'  niessaee  to  every  ambitious 
mnn.  Find_  outabout  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  law  trained  man.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn 
from  masters  of  the  law  rik'ht  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.    The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

Writ  A  TrtHaV— ***"'  white  we  are  makinc  a 
•  *  *  lie  J.  MUrtj'     epecial  reduced  price  offer. 

'American  Correspondence  Schcolof  Liw 
2374  Manhattan  Bldg^ Chicago.  lllinaiB 


STUDY    AT    HOME 

iii'fomt.'    n    lawyer.       l,fK;ally 

trained  men  win  hiph  positions 

and   biK    success    m    ousinesa 

and  public  life.    (Jrt'ater  oi>por- 

,    (unities  now   than  ever  before. 

He    independent—  be    a    h-ader. 

Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

Wo  RTiide  you  step  bv  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
durintr  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  e.x- 
oraination  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  accordinjc 
to  our  Guarantiee  Bond  if  diuHatisficd.  Degree 
of  LL.  H.  conferred.  Thousands  of  Hucceesful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Big  Law 
liibrary  and  modern  course  io  Public  Speakinir  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  lUO  pjiiro  "Law  Guide  and  *  EvidoDce" 
bfxika  free.     Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University^  Oept*    458-F.  Chicago 
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WHEN 
YOU  PASS 
40— 

or,  sometimes,  a 
little  before  40— 
you  enter  the 
"Pyorrhea  pe- 
riod"— the  time 
of  life  when   4 
out  of  5  persons 
eventually  have 
loose   teeth,    in- 
flamed or  receding 
gums  (known  also 
as   Riggs'    Dis- 
ease).   Perhaps 
you  will  be  the  I 
in  5  who  escapes 
Pyorrhea.    To  be 
perfectly  sure,  start 
now   to    avoid    this 
painful  condition,  by 
using  Forhan's  Pyor- 
rhea Preparation 
daily    like   a  denti- 
frice. It  is  a  positive 
preventive.    Where 
Pyonhea  already 
exisu,  CONSULT 
YOUR     DEN- 
TIST, because  his 
treatment   is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Many  dentists  use 
Forhan's  as  an  aid  to 
their  treatment. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated), 50c.^  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  I  Oc. 
stamps  and  we  will 
send   3  trial  tubes 
(enough    for    your 
family  and  friends). 
Forhan  Co.,  23-29 
E!mSt.,NewYork. 


CjnnccfitiCA-c^Sno&a/l  Speech 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and  stu- 
dents,   jzmo.  Cloth,  320  pp.    Si. 50  net.    Postpaid  ti.Oz. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMfANT,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


If  you  would  have  clean, 
sparkling  bright  furni- 
ture —  as  attractive  as 
new — use  O -Cedar 
Polish.  And  use  it 
the  O-Cedar  Polish 
Way — with  water. 

If    the   results   do   not   delight   you,    your 
money  returned  without  a  question. 

25c  to  $3  Sizes  At  All  Dealers 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
CHICAGO  -  TORONTO  -  LONDON  -  BERUN 


In  Difficulties. — Louise—"  Dick  says 
he  isn't  going  home  for  Easter  because  he's 
training  for  long-distance." 

Charlie — "  Well,  it's  true  in  a  way;  he 
certainly  has  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover 
before  June." — Judge. 


An  Eye  to  Business. — Judge — "  You  let 
the  burglar  go  to  arrest  an  automobilist?  " 

Policeman — "  Yes.  The  autoist  pays 
a  fine  and  adds  to  the  resources  of  the 
State;  the  burglar  goes  to  prison,  and  the 
State  has  to  pay  for  his  keep." — Life. 


A  New  Thriller. — ^Friend — "  Any  inno- 
vations in  your  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  show 
this  season?  " 

Showman — "  Oh,  yes  I  Instead  of  hav- 
ing EUza  escape  by  crossing  the  river  on  the 
floating  ice-cakes,  we  have  her  escape  by 
crossing  Broadway  at  Forty-third  Street." 
— Judge. 


The  Reason. — "  Do  you  get  plenty  of 
sleep?  "  said  the  visitor  to  small  Edward. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered.  "  Mama 
puts  me  to  bed  every  night  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  To  keep  you  healthy?  "  he  was  asked. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply.  "  It's 
so  she  can  mend  my  clothes." — Chicago 
Daily  News. 


Missing. — "  Children,"  said  the  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  "  this  picture  illus- 
trates to-day's  lesson:  Lot  was  warned  to 
take  his  wife  and  daughters  and  flee  out  of 
Sodom.  Here  are  Lot  and  his  daughters, 
with  his  wife  just  behind  them;  and  there 
is  Sodom  in  the  background.  Now,  has 
any  girl  or  boy  a  question  before  we  take 
up  the  study  of  the  lesson?    Well,  Susie?  " 

"  Pleathe,  thir,"  hsped  the  latest  gradu- 
ate from  the  infant  class,  "  where  ith  the 
flea?  " — Harper's  Monthly. 


War-Time  Repartee. — An  anemic  elderly 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have 
as  much  maternal  affection  as  an  incubator, 
sized  up  a  broad-shouldered  cockney  who 
was  idly  looking  into  a  window  on  the 
Strand,  and  in  a  rasping  voice  said  to  him : 

"  My  good  man,  why  aren't  you  in  the 
trenches?  Aren't  you  wilhng  to  do  any- 
thing for  your  country?  " 

Turning  around  slowly,  he  looked  at 
her  a  second  and  replied  contemptuously: 

"  Move  on,  you  slacker  I  Where's  your 
war-baby?  " — Everybody's. 


The  Joke  on  Us. — In  the  Spice  of  Life 
column,  on  page  575  of  our  issue  for  March 
4,  we  printed,  under  the  title  "  How  It 
Was,"  an  account  of  a  wedding-ceremony, 
cUpt  from  a  small  Middle-Western  news- 
paper. We  printed  it  because  we  thought 
it  was  funny;  but,  as  tastes  differ,  and  as 
people  intimately  concerned  in  such  matters 
as  marriages,  engagements,  and  so  on,  are 
apt  to  regard  these  affairs  with  a  serious- 
ness unfelt  by  the  outsider,  we  took  the 
trouble  to  disguise  the  item  so  that  it 
might  not  be  brought  home  directly  to  the 
wedded  pair,  the  town  in  which  they  lived, 
or  the  paper  in  which  the  announcement 
was  printed.  In  doing  so,  it  appears,  wo 
erred.  The  editor  of  the  Ada  (Ohio) 
Record  writes  us  that  he  himself  composed 
this  matrimonial-  eulogy,  and  that  all  his 
pleasure  in  finding  it  reprinted  as  a  joke  is 
spoiled  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  give 
him  due  credit.    Wo  aro  very  sorry. 


The  upper  chambers  of  this 
house  were  unbearably  hot 
every  summer,  until — 

VENTILATORS 
were  installed  by  the  owner 

Keep  the  attic  and  upper  floors  of  YOUR 
residence  cool,  comfortable  and  livable  this 
summer. 

Remove  that  excessive  heat  in  the  attic  of 
VOUR  home  with  a  "GLOBE" — secure  a  con- 
tinual change  of  air  WITHOUT  DRAFTS  the 
year  'round. 

Specified  by  leading  architects  for  35  years  for 
use  on  every  class  of  building  where  perfect 
ventilation  is  required. 

Inexpensive  to  install — storm-proof — no  oper- 
ating cost.  Send  for  Booklet  L  and 
name  of  our  local  dealer.* 

Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

Troy.  N.  Y. 
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Beautiful 
Fire  Resisting 
Roof  is  a  Joy  and 
>atisfactioD  lo    the 


ouseowner. 


HUDSON  s*h'S^^I 


t*- 


Surfaced  with  Red  or  Green 
unfading  Vermont  Slate  have 
real  texture,  beauty  and  indivi- 
duality. Need  no  paint  or  stain. 
Their  cost  will  fit  the  averaere  man's 
pocketbook.  You  may  build  or  need 
a  new  roof.  Send  for  free  samples 
and  book  "Shingling  and  Roofing." 

Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co. 

ii  Room  462,  9  Church  Street,  New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becom* 
pl&in  to  th«  man  or  Tvoinan  who  iuvestigates. 
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Brute. — "  We  used  to  have  a  dog  that 
would  howl  when  somebody  played  the 
piano." 

"  That's  nothing;  I  know  women  that 
act  the  same  way." — Judge. 


Substitute. — Mother — "  Miss  Scroggins 
is  going  now,  Willie;  come  and  kiss  her 
good-by." 

Willie — "  I'm  awfully  "busy  just  now, 
mother;  let  father  do  it." — -Puck. 


Quite  Familiar. — She  (thoughtfully) — 
"  Did  you  ever  think  much  about  reincar- 
nation, dear?  " 

'18  (otherwise)—"  Think  about  it?  I 
eat  it  nearly  every  day — only  we  call  it 
hash." — Tiger. 


Vengeful. — Archie — "  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  Smith  hasn't  that  habit  of  talking 
to  himself  any  more?  " 

Burt — "  He  caught  himself  cheating  at 
solitaire,  and  hasn't  spoken  to  himself 
since." — Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Narrow  Escape. — Mother  (looking 
thi'ough  magazine) — "  Darling,  I  see  from 
statistics  given  here  that  every  third  baby 
born  in  the  world  is  a  Chinese." 

Father  (fondling  his  first-born) — "  Then 
thank  goodness  this  is  our  first." — New 
York  Globe. 


Lucky  Find. — "  Ah  see  yo'  is  house- 
cleanin',"  said  Mrs.  Snow  White. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Marsh  Green,  "  dey 
is  nothin'  lak'  movin'  things  'round  once 
in  a  while.  Why,  I  des  come  ereross  a  pair 
ob  slippers  under  de  bed  dat  Ah  hadn't 
seen  foh  five  yeahs." — Dallas  News. 


Unusual  Celerity. — A  lady  who  had  just 
received  an  interesting  bit  of  news  said  to 
her  httle  daughter: 

"  Marjorie,  dear,  auntie  has  a  new  baby, 
and  now  mama  is  the  baby's  aunt,  papa  is 
the  baby's  uncle,  and  you  are  her  Uttle 
cousin." 

"  WeU,"  said  Marjorie,  wonderingly, 
"  wasn't  that  arranged  quick?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


Professional  vs.  Amateur. — Little  NeUy 
told  Uttle  Anita  what  she  termed  a  "  little 
fib." 

Anita — "  A  fib  is  the  same  as  a  story, 
and  a  story  is  the  same  as  a  he." 

N.ELLY— "  No,  it's  not." 

Anita — "  Yes,  it  is,  because  my  father 
said  so,  and  my  father  is  a  professor  at 
the  university." 

Nelly — "  I  don't  care  if  he  is.  My 
I  father  is  a  real-estate  man  and  he  knows 
!  more  about  lying  than  your  father," — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 


Thoughtful. — They  were  a  very  saving 
old  couple,  and  as  a  result  they  had  a 
beautifully  fm-nished  house. 

One  day  the  old  woman  missed  her 
husband. 

"  Joseph,  •  where  are  you?"  she  called 
out. 

"  I'm  resting  in  the  parlor,"  came  the 
reply. 

"  What,  on  the  sofy?  "  cried  the  old 
woman,  horrified. 

"  No,  on  the  floor." 

"Not  on  that  grand  carpetl"  came  in 
tones  of  anguish. 

"No;  I've  rolled  it  up  I  " — Farming 
Business. 
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Sparto 

Equipped 

i;     Packard 

'h     Hudson 

|i     Winton 

Pathfinder 
I     White 

Marmon 
i      Mercer 
' :     National 
-      Lancia 

Haynes 

Kissel 

Studebaker 
I :      Buick 
I      Cole 
^  i .     Fiat 

Briscoe         j, 

|;      Cunningham 

S|      Velie 

Lexinfeton- 
I  Howard 

And  as  Many 
t     More 
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All  you  really  need 
to  know  about 


Safety  Signals 

is  that  the  chief  engi- 
neers of  forty  leading 
motor  car  factories 
adopted  Sparton  as  reg- 
ular equipment.  Why 
not  back  their  judg- 
ment? There  is  a  Sparton 
for  every  size  car — four 
to  fifteen  dollars. 

The  Sparks-Withington  Company 

Jackson,  Michigan 


Canyon  West  of  Ely,  Nevada 
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UNDER  THE  CA.BE  OF  TBE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-liand  insiglits  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numeious  actual  snapshots.  ^1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  NEW  PACKAGE  THAT 

INSURES  SAFE  DELIVERY 


"WIRETOP",  the  New  Fabric  Package,  in  which  you  can 
pack  small,  miscellaneous  parts  with  other  goods  for 
shipment,  and  will  absolutely  insure  their  safe  delivery. 
A  wire  holds  the  top  of  the  bag  open,  permitting  quick 
and  easy  filling.  When  the  bag  is  filled,  the  top  is  drawn 
together,  the  wire  twisted  a  couple  of  times,  and  is  then 

ready  either  to  pack  with  other  goods  or  wire  to  the 

article  with  which  it  is  to  be  shipped. 

SERVICE-EFFIGIENCY-ECONOMY 

WIRETOP"   Insures   quick— convenient— sure  and   safe   delivery. 
Does  away  with  bursted  packages  and  lost  parts. 
Made  In  two  welahts  and  five  standard  sizes.    The  light  weight  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  and  the  heavy  weight  for  articles  requiring 
extra  strong  container. 

WIRETOP"  will  save  you  time— money  and  labor,  and  give  better  ser- 
vice to  your  customers.    The  cost  Is  very  small.    Write  for  lull  particu- 
lars and  samples.    A  postal  will  bring  them. 
BEMIS  BRO.  BAG  COMPANY.    Dept.  1    ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Crocker-Wheeler 

Recent    developments 
and  Present  Status 

Baboock  &  Wilcox 

Current  Business  Outlook 

Babcock&Wilcox,Ltd 

The  Organization  Handling  its 
Foreign  Business 

Bought,  Sold  and  Quoted 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 

Renskorf,Lyon&Co 

(Investment  Department) 

Ta'cw  York  Stock  Exchange 
MemberSi  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
^Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

33  Wew  Street  (  j;;^'' )  New  Yerk 


11 

I  Bankers 

j  Mortgage  Corporation 

■  CAPITAL  $500,000 

I  6% 

I  First 

I  Farm  mortgages 

I  SEND  FOR  LIST 

I  PORTLAND      -      OREGON 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


For  27  years  we  have  handled  the  same 
J  security  and  a  liberal  rate  of  interest 
'  with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients 

We  also  allow  5  per  cent  on  time  certificates.  If  it  appeals 
to  you  to  have  such  a  firm  invest  your  money,  write  for  our 
interesting  and  valuable  information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Box  3  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS-STANDS-FORSAFETY 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604  CONCORD 

BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


^txitxm\XK  iiortgagp  (Ho, 


For  36  years  we  liave  been  paying  our  ciisloinera 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
wliich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
per.son:il  investigation,  Plejise  ask  for  I-naii  Ijst  No. 
77.    $25Certific;ite8o(  Depositalao  lor  saving  investor!. 


ERKINSS-CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


>Sfocks'';;Boi\ds 

Partial  Payment  Plan 


g  Our  convenient  inetlioil   enables  you  to  l)uy  divi- 

^  dend-payinK  Stocks  and    Bonds  in  any  amount — 

^  one.  five,  ten.  seventeen,  f(>rt> — l)y  making  a  small 

B  first    payment   and    balance    in    montldv   install- 

B  ments,  depcndini;   upon    what  yon  can  .ifford    to 

J  pay.  ?■.,  Ski,  $.':<,  jKi,  $i:,.   Yon  receive  all  dividends 

^  whilecoinplctinK  payments  an<l  may  sell  securities 

^  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 
p  Free   linoklet.  It,  'i.     ■The  Partial  Pay- 

W  menl  Plan    '  (!ivi-«  full  inl'"nnati,in  nf  this 

*^  lii'thnd,    which   apltcafs  to  thrifty   men   and 

Wiplllt'll    ill    Ull     pulls  uf    llu!   C'lUlltl  V. 

SHELDON,  MORGAN 
AND   COMPANY  I   1 

Pi  42  Broadway  New  York  City 

H  Mrmbers  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


EUROPE'S  HUGE  WAR-LOANS 

IN  less  than  twenty  months  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  combined  loans 
of  the  belligerent  European  nations  had 
reached  $29,000,000,000.  This  means  that 
the  Government  debts  of  those  countries 
had  more  than  doubled.  Meanwhile,  new 
loans  were  under  way  and  the  daily  cost 
was  over  $100,000,000.  In  percentage, 
Great  Britain  showed  the  largest  increase 
in  debt,  her  total  being  three  times  what  it 
was  before  the  war  began.  Her  total  debt, 
however,  remains  less  than  that  of  France 
and  less  than  that  of  Germany,  provided 
the  obligations  of  German  States  are  in- 
cluded in  Germany's  debts.  England's 
great  increase  was  in  considerable  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a  liberal 
lender  of  credit  to  some  of  her  allies.  In 
total  British  loans  of  approximately  eight 
bilUons,  over  two  and  a  half  billions  have 
gone  to  other  countries.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  interesting 
figures  bearing  on  the  debts  of  the  warring 
nations  were  printed  as  follows: 

"Below  are  given  the  approximate  fig- 
ures for  the  prewar-debts  of  the  leading 
belligerent  nations,  the  increase  that  has 
already  taken  place  because  of  the  war, 
and  the  to'tal  present  debts  of  those  coun- 
tries (000  omitted) : 


Preuar-Dcbt 

Great  Britain $3,485,000 

France 6,607,000 

Russia 4,537,000 

Italy 2,836,000 


War-Loans 

$7,670,000 

*6,590,000 

4,117,500 

1,465,000 


Pres.  Debt 

$11,155,000 

•13,197,000 

8,654,500 

4,301,0(X) 


Total  for  Allies...  $17,465,000        $19,842,500        $37,307,500 

Germany 

(Emp.  &Sts.)....  5,198,000 

Austria-Hungary...  3,970,000 

Turkey 640,000 


6,415,000 

2,547,500 

214,000 


11,613.000 

6,517,500 

854.000 


Central  Powers...  $9,808,000         $9,176,500        $18,984,500 


Grand  total $27,273,000        $29,019,000        $56,292,000 

*  Includes  advances  from  Bank  of  France. 

' '  The  war  to  date  has  cost  approximately 
$30,500,000,000,  the  charge  for  the  AUies 
being  about  $20,000,00(),()()0  and  the  esti- 
mate for  the  Central  Powers  $10,500,- 
000,000.  This  shows  why  Germany  is 
now  making  her  fourth  war-loan,  and  why 
England  will  soon  make  a  permanent  loan 
to  refund  her  growing  amount  of  treasury 
bills  and  provide  new  funds. 

"Cost  of  the  war  at  the  present  time  is 
at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000,000  daily,  or 
thirty-six  and  a  lialf  billions  a  year.  The 
costs  to  date  and  the  present  daily  costs 
are  divided  among  the  nations  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Cost  to  Mar.  1         Daily  Cost 

Great  Britain $7,440,000,000        $25,000,000 

France 5,400,000,(100  l,')„'i00,000 

Russia  5,500,000,000  16,000,000 

Italy  1,200,000,000  8,0t)0,000 

Other  Allies 980,000,000  3,000,000 

Total  for  Allies $20,520,000,000        $67,500,000 

Germany  6,260,000,000         22,000,000 

Au.«tria-Hunrary 3.500,000,000  12,000,000 

Turkey  &  Bulgaria 580.000,000  1,500,000 

Central  Powers $10,400,000,000        $35,500,000 

Grand  total $30,920,000,000      $  103.000.000 

"Below  is  the  detailed  list  of  the  loans 
due  to  the  war,  including  tlioso  which 
neutral  countries  have  liad  lo  make  directly- 
because  of  the  war,  and  tlu>  advances  from 
the  Hank  of  France  to  (he  Slate.  They 
total  nearly  twenty-nine  and  a  half  billion 
dollars. 


ALLIED  LOANS 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


First  war-loan  3} 2S  on  3,97%  basis $1,750,000  000 

Second  war-loan  4}4s  oh  4.58%  basis 2.925.000  000 

Treasury  bills  to  Feb.  19 2,114,005^000 

Five-year  exchequer  5s  to  Feb.  19 '55li64oio00 

Half  of  .inglo-French  loan  in  U;  S. .  -. 25o!oOoioOO 

Banking  credit  in  United  States 50,'o00.'o00 

Canadian  ten-year  4}  ^s  in  London 25.'oOOioOO 

Canadian  one-  and  two-year  5s  in  U.  S 45,000io00 

Cariadian  ten-year  internal  5}/2S  at  97}^ 100.000.000 

Indian  Government  internal  4s 15,000.000 

Indian  treasury  bills  in  London 17.500^000 

Australian  5s.  at  99.  in  London lO.OOOioOO 

Australian  internal  loan 50.000,000 


Total $7,903,145,000 


"  Loan  of  Victory"  5s  at  87  on  5  75%  basb $3,100,000,000 

National-defense  bonds 1.392,584,000 

National-defense  obligations 126,469ioOO 

Advances  from  Bank  of  France  to  Feb.  17 1.120.000,000 

Bonds  and  notes  in  London 506,000,000 

Half  of  Anglo-French  loan  in  U.  S 250,000,000 

One-year  5%  notes  in  United  States 30,000,000 

Banking  credits  in  New  York 50.000,000 

Advances  from  Bank  of  Algeria 15,000,000 


Total $6,590,053,000 


First  internal  5s  at  94  on  5  35%  basis $257,500,000 

Second  internal  loan 257,500,000 

Third  loan,  five-year  5^3 515,000,000 

Fourth  loan,  ten-year  5}/2S  at  95 515.000.000 

Four  per  cent,  bonds 309,000.000 

Treasury  bills  5% 1,364.750.000 

Issues  discounted  in  England 642,886.800 

Issues  in  France 120.896,250 

Special  currency  loan 103,000,000 

Loan  in  Japan 25.000.000 

Banking  credits  in  United  States 7.000.000 


Total $4,117,533,1 10 

ITALT 

Twenty-five-year  i]4s  at  97 $200,000,000 

Twenty-five-year  4Hs  at  95 190,000,000 

Twenty-five-year  5s  at  97h 800,000,000 

English  credit  for  war-supplies 250,000,000 

One-year  6%  notes  in  United  States 25.000,000 


Total $1,465,000,000 

BELonni 
From  French  and  English  Governments $218,000,000 

JAPAN 


Internal  loan  of  1914. 


SERVIA 


From  French  Government. 


$26,000,000 


$33,000,000 


Total  Allied  loans $20,382,731,110 

Duplications 501.000.000 

Net  total  Allied  loans $19,881,731,110 


GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  LOANS 

OERMANT 

First  war-loan  5s  at  971^  on  5.32%  basis $1,115,000,000 

Second  war-loan  5s  at  98H 2.265.000,000 

Third  war-loan 3,025.250,000 

Bank-loan  in  Sweden 10,000,000 

Total $6,415,250,000 

AUSTRIA-HUNGART 

Austria  5'  is  at  9714  on  6  10%  basis ^433.000.000 

Hungarian  6s  at  97)  i  on  6 . 70%  basis 237,000,000 

Austrian  second  war-loan 534.O(XI.O0O 

Hungarian  second  war-loan 230.000,000 

.\ustrian  third  war-loan ^^'.^'^^^^'^S? 

Loan  from  German  l)ankers ^''^•^'Jj'999 

Second  loan  in  Germany '  ■'^''^'nnrt 

Credit  in  Germany 6O.lXX).O0O 

Total $2,547,500,000 

TrRKKT 

First  loan  in  Germany ''"S'^',^ 

Second  loan  in  Germany 106.000.(XJ0 

Total $-214,000,000 

BFLOARIA 

Loan  from  German  bankers $30,000,000 

Total  Central  Power  loans : . . . .  $9,»)6.750.(X10 

C.rimd  total  war-loans $29,088,481,110 

NEUTRAL  LCWS  DUE  TO  WAR 

Netherlands  .->%  internal  loan *'  '^^■'^^•'^1'} 

Netherlands  1  ndia  Umn • 'i^^IJli 

Ono-year  Ireaaury  loan S.OOO.OUU 
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I  Forgot  Pyrene  and  Paid  the  Penalty 


The  car  was  purring  sweetly  through 
the  sunny  country-side. 

Suddenly  I  smelt  something  like  paint 
burning. 

Then  I  saw  a  flash  of  fire  in  front  of 
the  windshield. 

*'Lookee!"  cried  Mildred,  as  the  slim 
finger  grew  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
flame. 

My  wife  screamed. 

I  grabbed  the  emergency  brake  and 
stopped  the  burning  car. 

"Jump!"  I  yelled. 

We  had  hardly  reached  the  ground 


with  the  baby  when  the  car  was  a  roar 
of  flame.    In  no  time,  it  was  ruined. 

I  realized  then,  with  bitter  self- 
reproach,  that  one  Pyrene,  costing  $7.50, 
would  have  saved  the  day. 

Never  do  I  ride  in  a  friend's  car  now 
that  I  don't  feel  uneasy  unless  I  see  a 
Pyrene  under  the  cowl. 

My  new  car  carries  a  Pyrene  and  I 
pocket  15  per  cent  on  my  fire  insurance 
premium  every  year. 

To  you  who  motor  and  are  without 
one — please  take  the  tip  of  a  friend  and 
buy  a  Pyrene. 


Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  63  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

Makers  of  Complete  Fire  Protection  Equipment 
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Tliere  is  no 
iger  need  to  en- 
dure the  torture 
caused  by  improperly 
constructed  shoes,  built 
for  style  alone,  when 
you  can  have  perfect 
foot-comfort,yetre- 
tain  a  smart,  trim 
appearance,  by 
simply  wearing 


No. 


Full 
Plastic  Uodel 


Plastic  y« 
Shoes 


ttsa.  It  A  fA.T£j^T  om 


or   . 

MEN 

WOMEN 

CHILDREN 


:cs^ 


iFU 


Lace,  Button,  High  and  Low  Cat 

Shaped  to  give  that  freedom  of  action  to 
every  bone  and  muscle  of  the  foot,  which 
nature  intended — foot  troubles  of  all  descrip- 
tion, pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  caused  by 
the  crushing  of   the  lateral  arch — all  are  re- 
lieved. Flexible  arches  correct  flat-footedness. 
Prof>erly   constructed     heels    distribute    the 
weightof  the  body  evenly.  No  "breaking-in." 
From  the  very  first  step  walking  becomes  a 
pleasure;  while  absolute  freedom  from  burn- 
ing or  binding,  graceful  outlines  and  long  wearing  qualities,  as- 
sured by  the  Dest  of  materials  and  expert  workmanship,  make 
Plastic  Shoes  wonderfully  satisfying. 
Plastic  Shoes  are  not  sold  in  your  local  stores,  but  will  be 

Sent  Any^vhere — Parcel  Post 

Plastic  Shoes  are  endorsed  by  leading  orthopedic  physicians 
and  by  more  than  20,000  possessors  of  happy  feet. 

Satisfaction  Guarantaed  or  Money  Refunded 

By  New  England's  Leading  Shoe  House 

Send  for  Every  sufferer  from  foot  ailments  needs  the  valuable 
PBPP  information  this  booklet  contains  about  the  foot  and 
'"*^^  its  problems  and  about  Plastic  Footwear.  A  postal 
Booklet  today  will  bring  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

Thayer,  McNeil  Company 
1 7  West  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


Practical  Investing 


Thic  book  is  indispensable  £or  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  money  to  Invest, 
who  wants  to  invest  wisely  and  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  as  to  safety 
and  profit.  Describes  stocks  and  bonds 
as  they  are — as  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
market  to  invest  monejr  will  find  them. 
Not  a  theoretical  discussion— but  a  practi- 
cal treatise  ■which  will  save  dollars  for  its 
readers.  IT  Are  I'OC/ going  to 
throw  away  your  savings  in 
ill-considered  investment  or 
are  you  going  tolearu  how  to 
invest  wisely  and  profitably? 
Send  for  our  catalogue  of 
books  on  banking. 


"Practical 
Investins" 

^  ^y 

Franklin 

ESCHBB 

Price  $1.60, 
delivered 


Bankers  Publishing  Company 
251  Broadway,  New  York 


ADVANCEMENT  IN  LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.  Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development,  ismo. 
Cloth.    75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 

Fnnk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


.IMPORTANT 
fPAPEHS  - 


Need  the  best  care.  Keep  in  Fil- 
ing Envelopes  of  the  better  If  ind. 
Up-to-the-minute.  Heavy  nia- 
nlla  paper,  all  sizes.  The  Band- 
less  Line.  Samples  free.  Pin 
thistoynur  letterhead  and  mail 
Smead  Mfg.Co.,Ppl.N,Hastings,Minn 
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Cut  the  Cost  of  Furniture 

mY%  T^Arf%    Shipped  in  sections,  knock-dmvn — saves 
MIA    M  W\J    factory  space— packing  costs  ami  freight 


$ 


charges.    Direct  from  factory  to 
you  saves  dealer's  expenses  .iiid 
profits.     Ten    minutes    assemble 
any  piece.     Over   loo  designs — every- 
thing for  the  home,  office  or  oUil). 

Home  Elxhibitors  'Wanted 

ICxcliange  spare  time  for  furniture  or 
cash  commissions.  A  new  busincs.*  for 
men  or  women.  KREE  CIA'l'ALOG 
with  full  particulars. 

BROOKS  MFG.  CO. 
1S04  Rust  Ave.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

LarKesI  I'lanI  of  Its  Kind  in  the  World 


Rocker 
No.  10 
Height  :ir,  In. 
Width  31  In. 
Dsptb  21  In. 


NEUTRAL  LOANS  {Continued) 

Roumania  4%  loan  from  Nat.  Bk.  of  Roumania.  $40,000,000 

Esvpt,  treasury  bills 25,000.000 

Switzerland  internal  loan 16,000,000 

Internal  43  ■,(•„  loan 20,000.000 

Notes  in  Umted  States 15,000,000 

Dankh  4s  and  5s . .                           28,000,000 

Spanish  4U3  at  par..                10,000,000 

Spanish  3s '. 14,800,000 

(ireece  from  England,  France,  and  Russia 8,000,000 

Norway  internal  loans 8,000,000 

Notes  in  United  States 3,000,000 

Seven-year  6s  in  United  States 5,000,000 

Sweden  internal  loans 9,380,000 

Notes  in  United  States 5,000,000 

Total  neutral  loans $350,180,000 

Grand  total  loans  due  to  war $29-,438,661,110 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Complete  figures  recently  came  to  hand 
of  our  imports  and  exports  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1915.  To  The  Bankers'  Magazine 
they  "reveal  some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation." Our  phenomenal  exports  have 
attracted  probably  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention,  but  the  writer  thinks  hardly 
less  remarkable  and  interesting  was  the 
fact  that  imports  during  the  same  period 
were  "almost  at  the  normal  level."  The 
exports  were  valued  at  $3,550,961,249,  and 
the  excess  of  exports  over  the  imports  was 
$1,763,532,900,  or  very  much  more  than 
in  any  single  previous  year  on  record. 
The  writer  makes  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  these  figure  for  recent  years  and 
follows  it  with  comments  on  the  subject: 


Imports 

1910 $1,562,904,151 

1911 1,532,931,861 

1912 1,818,073,055 

1913 1,792,596,480 

1914 1,789,276,001 

1915 1,787,428,349 


Exports 
$1,866,258,904 
2,092,373,141 
2,399,217,993 
2,484,018,292 
2,113,624,050 
3,550,961,249 


Excess  Exports 

$303,354,753 
559,441,280 
581,144,9.38 
691,421,812 
324,848,049 

1,763,532,900 


"Altho  we  gained  tremendously  in  our 
export  trade  in  1915,  imports  have  not 
varied  materially  in  the  last  three  years. 
In  1915  we  imported  net  some  $420,000,000 
of  gold,  but  in  the  two  preceding  years  our 
net  expOTts  totaled  over  $193,000,000. 
Considering  the  new  obUgations  we  have 
undertaken  in  the  way  of  domestic  and 
foreign  financing,  the  inflationary  effects 
of  the  recent  gold-imports  have  probably 
been  unduly  emphasized. 

"Controversy  over  tariff-legislation  -nail 
no  doubt  be  revived  in  consequence  of  the 
statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  last 
two  years.  The  theory  of  the  new  tariff 
law  was  that  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue, 
but  not  for  a  deficit.  Supposedly  the 
failure  of  the  tariff  to  produce  sufficient 
revenue  was  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  importation  of  goods  on  account  of  the 
war.  But  we  now  see  that  there  has  been 
no  falling  off  of  any  consequence.  So  that 
the  explanation  for  special  so-eaUed  '  war ' 
taxes  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Doubt- 
less the  lack  of  revenue  has  been  more 
largely  due  to  an  increase  in  the  non- 
dutiable  exports  than  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
export-totals," 


Money  Talks. — Minister — "  I  have  just 
received  a  call  to  Chicago  which  I  think 
I  shall  accept." 

Parishioner — "  I  thought  you  had 
received  one  to  Milwaukee?  " 

Minister — "  The     Chicago    call 
trifle — er — louder. ' ' — J  udge. 


is    a 


Shy. — An  anonymous  check  for  five 
hundred  dollars  was  received  for  one  seat 
from  some  one  who  merely  signed  himself 
Mr.  Winter's  great  admirer. — New  York 
Telegraph. 

No  wonder  paying-tellers  say  their  job 
is  hard. — New  York  Tribune. 


Factories,  homes,  country  estates, 
parks,  cemeteries,  institutions  of  all  kinds 
need  protection  against  vandalism,  tramps, 
prowling  thieves  and  mischievous  boys. 
Enterprise  Fence  is  perpetually  on  guard 
and  it  will  significanUy  increase  the  actual 
value  of  property. 

GET  THE  NEW  BOOK 

Enterprise  Fence  designs  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  sturdiest  offered.  All  are  pic- 
tured in  the  splendid  new  Enterprise  catalog. 
Write  for  it  today. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
1068  E.  24th  Street       Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Garage=^69Ja 


10  X  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  stt  up.  AH  styles 
and  Bizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal    jfor   illustrated   catalog, 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  337-387  Eggleiton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


<;fAJ!M.'lffl^:!:l>l'.HI|JJil:tH 


give  iiiiiMcdiate  relief  to  tired,  aehing  feet, 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weakened     /-.yei 
arches.      Relieve  and  prevent    jTAH^ 
flat  feet.  yVS! 

Write  for  Booklet  and 

Viewofarch      '^ft  Free  10-Day  Trial Offeri 

eut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReaaeSt.  N.Y, 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  A%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

WRiIf  fORNEWllST  No.  574  ANOfRK  BooKLfT. 
OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO-C^q 

3  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.  ^ 


E 


THF  F^^FNTIAI  ^  a  splendid  little  book 
1  1  ILi  II^OOL^i'^  I  l/^Lii^  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  tlie  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece. 75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 
Funk  4  WagDalls  Company    Qp  C"!    Qr'IJTIQM 


354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.Y. 


Music's  Colored  Apostle 

By  writing  some  of  the  world'.s  most  fascinating  songs 
and  cantatas,  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  a  mulatto,  has 
won  for  the  negro  race  a  place  among  music's  gn-.itest 
geniuses.  A  man  whose  personal  magnetism  and  mu- 
sical talent  won  the  admiration  of  England  and  America. 
Read  of  his  life  and  work  in  this  new  oook, 

S£Uiiuel  Coleridge  -Taylor    Musician 

By  W.  C.  BERWICK  SAYERS 
How  he  recognized,  developed  and  used   his  wonderful 
Rift;  how  he  overcame    racial  pn-judicc:   how  he  wo\-e 
I  he  feelings  of  his  race  into  his  music  and  tried  to  Ki%"e 
the  world    an  undenit.inding  of   his  pixiple-     These  are 
amonK  the  subjects  which  give  this  lx>ok  its  .ippc;U  both 
to  music-lovers  and  to  every  one  interested  in  the.de\Tl- 
opuicnt  and  achievements  of  tlie  colored  jH'ople. 
Over  300  pages,  illustrated  wUh  photographs 
Net$i.i5;  by  mail.  fj.JT 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


March  16. — French  dispatches  declare 
that  the  desperate  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  encroach  far- 
ther on  Dead  Man's  Hill  are  in  vain, 
and  that  they  are  forced  back  to 
Crows'    Wood. 

March  17. — Repeated  German  efforts  to 
captm-e  the  fort  and  village  of  Vaux  are 
claimed  by  Paris  to  be  frustrated.  No 
infantry-actions  in  the  Verdun  sector 
are  noted.  Artillery-fire  is  heavy  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  but  is  said 
to  be  diminishing  perceptibly  on  the 
west  bank.  Berhn  claims  the  German 
possession  of  Dead  Man's  Hill,  and 
declares  that  all  French  attacks  at  this 
point  fail. 

March  IS.^Reports  still  show  Vaux  stub- 
bornly resisting  repeated  attacks  by  the 
Germans.  Some  activity  is  mentioned 
in  the  Belgian,  Oise,  and  Aisne  sectors. 
West  of  the  Meuse,  Bourrus  Wood  and 
MontzeviUe  are  bombarded  with  con- 
siderable violence  by  the  Germans. 
Artillery  activity  is  noticeable  also  in 
the  east,  particularly  in  the  Forest  of 
Moranville.  In  Lorraine  the  Germans 
attack  in  the  Thiaville  region,  with 
temporary  success.  The  French  claim 
the  possession  of  Dead  Man's  Hill. 

March  19. — Halted  invariably  by  the 
French  curtain  of  fire,  according  to 
Paris  reports,  the  Germans  assail  repeat- 
edly, but  in  vain,  the  Vaux-Damloup 
front  north  of  Verdun.  When  the  at- 
tacks finally  cease,  artillery-fire  is  kept 
up  constantly.  It  is  the  fifth  day  since 
any  decisive  fighting  has  taken  place. 

A  raid  by  a  J^'rench  aero-squadron  of  2;i 
planes  results  in  one  of  the  greatest 
aerial  battles  fought  in  the  war  when 
it  is  attacked  by  a  German  squadron 
over  Miilhausen,  in  Upper  Alsa<;e.  Four 
French  and  three  German  machines 
are  driven  to  earth,  two  of  the  latter 
reported  in  flames.  A  smaller  raid  is 
made  by  the  French  on  Metz  and  the 
neighboring  country.  Two  German 
raids  are  reported,  one  on  the  Clermont- 
Verdun  line,  and  the  other  south  of 
Dijon,  about  20  miles  west  of  Vesoul. 

March  20. — ^A  new  phase  of  the  Verdun 
battle  appears  in  a  sudden  shift  of  the 
German  attack  to  the  extreme  west  of 
the  contested  territory,  between  Malan- 
court  and  Avocourt.  Paris  reports  a 
small  gain  following  desperate  action. 
The  German  bombardment  of  the 
Bourrus  Wood  continues  unabated. 
French  artillery  is  active  in  the  Argonne. 

A  fleet  of  65  Allied  airplanes  bombard  the 
German  seaplane  and  submarine  base  at 
Zeebrugge  with  200  bombs,  returning 
safely. 

March  21. — Continuing  the  attack  in  the 
West,  the  Germans  gain  possession  of 
Avocourt  Wood,  supported  by  heavy 
artUlery  and  liquid-fire. 

March  22. — The  Germans  succeed  in 
getting  another  foothold  on  the  Malan- 
court-Avoeourt  hne.  Heavy  boml)ard- 
ments  take  place  east  of  the  Meuse. 

ON    THE    KUSSIAN    FRONTS 

March  16. — Petrograd  reports  a  violent 
artillery-duel  in  the  Balsan  Island  re- 
gion of  the  Riga  sector,  with  German 
grenade-attacks  near  lUuxt.  Vienna 
describes  minor  Austrian  successes  on 
the  Strypa  front  and  west  of  Tarnopol. 

March  18. — A  serious  Russian  attack  in 
the  lake  district  east  of  Wilna  becomes 
apparent.  Berlin  claims  repulse  with 
heavy  loss.  Counter-offensive  operations 


Klaxons  say 

"Supper  Time" 

on  big  rancii 

in  Peru 


THE  sound  of  Klaxon  automobile  horns 
is  music  to  the  ear  of  ranch  hands 
in  Peru.  It  means  time  to  stop  work 
and  come  in  for  supper. 

The  big  ranches  there  stretch  out  for 
miles.  A  way  was  needed  to  summon  the 
hands.  A  steam  whistle  was  impractical 
—it  was  a  difficult  problem — until  one  day 
one  of  the  ranchers  heard  a  Klaxon  on  an 
automobile  in  Lima, 

He  bought  several  and  put  them  on 
posts  a  mile  apart  — all  over  his  ranch. 
Now  it  is  simply  a  question  of  pressing  a 
button.  The  men  in  the  fields  hear  the 
Klaxons.     In  they  come. 

600,000  automobilists  depend  on  this 
same  Klaxon  carrying  power  to  herald 
their  approach,  around  the  turns  of  coun. 


try  roads;  and  in  the  noisy  traffic  of  city 
streets. 

The  Klaxon  is  so  universally  used  among 
motorists  that  the  word  "Klaxon"  has 
come  to  mean  "auto  horn" — and  many 
horns  which  are  not  Klaxons  are  sold  as 
Klaxons  to  unsuspecting  motorists.  To 
be  sure,  look  for — and  find — the  Klaxon 
name-plate. 

There  is  a  Klaxon  for  every  kind  and 
size  of  automobile  —  for  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, motor-boats  —  from  the  Hand 
Klaxonet  at  $4>  to  the  large  Klaxon  at  $20, 
Klaxons  are  made  only  by  the  Lovell- 
McConnell  Mfg.  Co.  of  Newark,  N,  J. 

LIFT  THE  HOOD  AND  SEE  IF 
THE  HORN  ON  YOUR  CAR  BEARS 
THE  KLAXON  NAME-PLATE. 


C  \ois  n^tneplate  is 

lyour  protection 

against  sul>stitution 


KLAxrjw]  m 


I* 6  227  85  C 


LOVCLl-MSCONNELL  MFG.  CO. 
CW^ARN.N.  J.U.S.A 
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Ideal  refrigeration  requires  100%  perfection 
in  FOUR  POINTS: 

fi)— Cleanlinew.  (3)— Coldness— or 

(2)— Strong  Circulation  low  temperatnre. 

of  cold  dry  air.        (4)— Ice  Conservation. 

so.ne  refrigerators  have  a  high  percentage 
in  some  of  these  points.  But  the  high  average 
in  all  Jour  points  goes  to  the 

"Monroe"  Refrigerator 

Cleanliness  is  assured  by  the  "Monroe's" 
solid  one-piece  porcelain  food  compartments 
—  all  corners  rounded.  No  metal  to  corrode.  No 
enamel  to  chip.  Not  a  single  crack,  crevice  or  corner 
to  harbor  dirt  or  germs.  Easy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  Circulation  of  cold  dry  air  is  secured  by 
features  scientifically  installed. 
Low  temperatures  are  obtained  by  heavy  and  high- 
class  insulation  — tight-fitting  doors  and  automatic 
locks  which  prevent  leakage  of  cold  air.  AH  these 
things  mean    ice  conservation  and  small  ice  cost. 

The  "Monroe"  is  not  sold 
in  stores.  We  ship  it  from 
factory  —  freight  prepaid 
—on  30  days"  trial. 

GET  OUR 
FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  many  *'hot  weather" 
fot»d  facta  —  and  how  you  may 
judRe  the  "Monrt»e.  Itwifl 
measure  up  fully  to  all  your  re- 
quirements. There  is  no  obli- 
gation. Your  name  andaddreHS 
will  briiitf  the  book  pruaiptly. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. 

124  Benson  Srrect,  Lockland.O. 
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THE   HANDY4MAN 
ABOUT  THE   HOUSE 
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EXTRAORDtNARYOFFER7.^.<L^tr» 

'  one  month  ■ 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger. "  W« 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  wi  thout  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  Th'taoncr  iaabsolutcly  genuine. 
ytf/itTF  TODJi  y  ^°''  °"^  ^'«  catalog  showing 
wwnatmi    avMM**m   ^^^  j^„  ^^^^  ^^  bicycles  fo? 

men  and  women,  boya  and  ^irla  at  pricet  never  befor* 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.    It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trada  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1916  model  RaitgOr  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  bow  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  untU 
you  get  our  catalog  ana  new  snecial  offers.  Writ*  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept  w  172,  .CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Sunday 


The  Corn  Aches 

You  apply  a  little 
Blue-jay  plaster. 
The  ache  ends  in- 
stantly, and  it  never 
will  return. 

You  can  prove  that 
in  one  minute.  A  million  women 
prove  it  every  month.  A  corn 
will  never  pain  again  after  Blue- 
jay  once  goes  on  it. 


Monday 


No  Corn  Pain 

On  Monday  you 
won't  k  n  o  w^  you 
have  a  corn.  It  is 
gently  disappearing. 
You  know  that 
corn  is  done  for.  You 
know^  it  won't  come  back.  You 
may  also  know  that  soreness  will 
not  follow.  For  Blue-jay  is  as 
gentle  as  efficient. 


Tuesday 


The  Com  is  Gone 

In  48  hours  Blue-jay  ends  91 
corns  in  100.  The  other  9  per 
cent  are  tough  corns  which  need 
another  application. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  70  mil- 
lion corns,  since  Blue-jay  was  invented. 
And  any  user  will  assure  you  that  such 
results  are  certain. 

Prove  that  fact  tonight. 
BAUER  (®,  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 

15c  and  25c  at  Druggists 


Blue  =  jay 

Ends  Corns 


My  Beauty 
Exercises 

Will  make  you  look  younger  and 
more  beautiful  than  all  the  exter- 
nal treatments  you  might  use  for 
a  lifetime.  No  massage,  electric- 
ity, vibration,  astringents,  plas- 
ters, straps,  filling  or  surgery, 
nothing  artificial — Just  Nature's 
Way. 

Results  come  soon  and  are  per- 
manent. My  system  makes  muddy, 
sallow  skins  clear,  and  the  complex- 
ion as  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  firms  the 
flesh,  and  never  fails  to  lift  drooping 
and  sagging  facial  muscles,  removing 
the  wrinkles  they  cause.    The  too  thin 
face  and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows 
filled  in.    No  one  too  old  or  too  young  to  benefit. 

My  system  makes  double  chins  disapix-ar  quickly 
and  it  leaves  the  flesh  firm  after  the  supc-illuous  fat 
is  worked  away. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial 
Exercise  will  freshen  your  complexion  and  give  it  a 
most  exquisite  coloring  for  a  whole  evening. 

Write  today  for  my  FREE  New  Booklet. 

//  you  will  tell  me  what  improvement  you  would  like, 
I  can  write  ynu  more  helpfully.  Your  letter  will  be  helil 
in  strictest  confidetue. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY.  Depl.  34,  209  Slate  St..  CHICAGO 

The  hirst  Woman  to  Teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise. 


by  the  Germans  south  of  Dvinsk  and  in 
Galieia  are  reported  by  Petrograd. 

March  19. — The  Russian  attacks  in  the 
Wilna  lake  district  develop  into  a  def- 
inite otfensi\'e  against  von  Hindenburg's 
army.  Berlin  reports  heavy  losses  for 
the  Russians,  but  adds  that  the  attacks 
increase  in  intensity.  The  line  of  at- 
tack is  from  Lake  Narotch,  east  of 
Wilna,  to  the  western  approaches  of 
Dvinsk. 

March  20. — Violent  offensives  are  launched 
against  the  Germans  and  Austrians  at 
three  distinct  points  on  the  Russian 
front:  the  Riga-Dvinsk  sector;  the 
Narocz  Lake  front,  east  of  Wilna;  and 
the  Austrian  guarding-positions  north 
of  Czernowitz,  Bukowina.  The  prin- 
cipal gains  are  on  the  last-named  front, 
where  bridge-fortifications  on  the  Dnies- 
ter are  taken,  after  an  engagement  of 
unusual  brilliance. 

March  21. — The  evacuation  of  Czernowitz 
by  the  Austrians  is  rumored. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

March  1 1 . — Turkey  declares  that  a  British 
relief-force,  which  forced  its  way  to 
within  seven  miles  of  Kut-el-Amara, 
on  the  Tigris,  is  retreating  rapidly  on  a 
fortified  position  at  "Zenzir  Heights." 

March  16. — The  town  of  Mamahatan,  on 
the  Caucasian  front,  is  taken  by  the 
Russians,  Petrograd  announces.  Mama- 
hatan lies  half-way  between  Erzerum 
and  Erzindjan.  Nearly  a  thousand 
prisoners  are  taken. 

Turkish  troops  attacking  a  British  out- 
post at  Imad,  near  Aden,  are  driven 
back  with  losses. 

March  17. — In  the  Caucasus  the  Russian 
advance  from  Mamahatan,  in  the 
direction  of  Erzindjan,  continues,  in 
spite  of  a  Turkish  attempt  to  make  a 
stand  and  counter-attack. 

The  Russian  advance-guard  is  reported 
wthin  20  miles  of  the  Turkish  Black 
Sea  port  of  Trebizond. 

March  19. — Russian  troops  enter  Ispahan, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  250  miles 
southeast  of  Kermanshah. 

GENERAL 

March  12. — At  Durazzo,  in  the  presence  of 
German  and  Austrian  representatives, 
Prince  William  of  Wied,  former  Mpret 
of  Albania,  is  reinstated  in  that  office. 

March  15.— The  Italian  War  Office  an- 
nounces intense  artillery-bombardment 
on  the  hills  west  of  Gorizia,  and,  to  the 
south,  the  repulse  of  two  strong  Aus- 
trian infantry  -  attacks  in  the  San 
Martino  zone  of  the  Corso  Plateatn 
Berlin  reports  desperate  Italian  at- 
tacks on  the  Isonzo  front,  culminating 
in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in  whicli  the 
Austrians  have  the  advantage.  Italian 
airmen  drop  bombs  on  Trieste. 

March  16. — Rome  claims  the  Italian 
seizure  of  positions  at  Forcella  and 
Fontananegra,  on  the  Massiccio,  at  an 
altitude  of  some  8,000  feet.  The  cap- 
ture of  a  trench  on  the  Isonzo  front  is 
also  claimed,  but  Austria  styles  these 
"fruitless  attacks." 

The  Dutch  passenger-liner  Tubanlia,  of 
the  Holland-Lloyd,  is  sunk  by  mine  or 
torpedo  only  a  few  hours  out  from 
Amsterdam.  All  passengers,  including 
three  Americans,  are  said  to  have  been 
rescued. 

The  new  Portuguese  War  Cabinet  is 
formed  under  the  Premiership  of  An- 
tonio Almeida,  who  takes  also  the 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  Colonies. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  the  German  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  resigns  his  office  on  the 
plea  of  ill  healtli.  Admiral  von  Cap- 
pelle  is  made  Minister  in  his  place. 
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111  WasK  it  off  ^ 

BeforcMotkerComes' 

That's  the  blessing  of  living  in  a  home  with 
Lu'Co-Flat  Walls.  Streaks  and  smudges 
disappear  in  a  twinkling  when  washed  with 
soap  and  water.  Rooms  have  always  that 
freshiy'decorated  beauty.  It's  easy  to  apply 
and  costs  little. 


The  Beautiful,  Sanitary,  Washable 
Wall  Finish 

comes  in  a  variety  of  tints  and  tones — wonder' 
fully  soft  and  artistic.  It  leaves  no  crevices  or 
crannies  for  germs  or  insects.  Far  better  than 
wall  paper  or  calcimine — more  durable — economical 

The  Art  of  Interior 
Decoration 

— our  new  book  of  charming  color 
plates  —  home-decorating  suggestions 
—  hints  on  furniture,  hangings, 
arrangements,  etc.,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  6c  and  your  dealer's  name.   Address 

John  Lucas   &  Co.,  Inc. 

Office  282.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Giant 
Painter 


Why  Earn  Only 
$1500  a  Week 

as  an  ORDINARY 
Stenographer? 

Be  An 
EXPERT 

and  Earn 

SB'AOO 


50 


'T'lIERE  IS  but  one  straight,  sure  way  to  become  a 
■'■  Master  of  Shorthand — Study  the  Master  Melhoil, 
under  a  Masterly  Teacher. 

If  you  are  not  an  expert,  your  future  in  shorthand  is 
limited.  The  Robert  F.  Rose  Mail  Course  in  Expert 
Shorthand  commences  from  the  very  first  lesson  to  lit 
you  for  the  hiRlier-paid  positions  in  the  stenographic 
world.  There  are  hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  Rose 
Course  who  are  earning  from  j2,ooo  a  year  to  lio.ooo. 

LeiUsHelpYoulntoaBigJob 

The  Ro,se  Course  is  the  easiest  to  master;  it  is  the 
most  thorough,  and  the  cost  is  very  moderate.  Your  les- 
stins  come  to  you  by  mail  and  you  are  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Rotjert  K.  Rost%  geneniUy  acknowledgixl  tob<» 
at  tlie  head  of  his  profession.  \'ou  cluxxse  your  own  time 
for  study  and  practise;  you  are  in  a  elass  by  >'ourself :  and 
when  you  graduate  we  cooperate  in  securing  you  a  po.silion. 

How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Shorthand  FREE 

If  \'Ou  wisli  to  eoinmenee  imineiliateU-  to  tit  yoiitselt 
for  a  big  job  in  the  s'lorthand  world  — Court  and  tieneral 
Reporter,  Private  Sivretarv.  etc. — write  to-day  for  the 
free  Book.  "How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Shorthand" 
and  learn  all  about  the  Riw»-  Mail  Course  of  instruction. 
This  action  will  not  cost  you  anything,  nor  will  it  obli- 
gate \oii  in  any  way.  If  you  are  alreail\-  working  at 
shorthand,    mention    system   studieil   when  answeririji. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  602.NewYork 
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General  Joseph  Simeon  Gallieni,  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  resigns  his 
post  because  of  ill  health.  General 
Charles  Roques  is  appointed  as  his 
successor. 

March  17. — Liverpool  reports  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  seized  42 
German  ships  interned  in  Brazilian 
ports,  due  to  the  shortage  of  ships  in 
Brazil  and  in  retaliation  for  the  Ger- 
mans' persistent  refusal  to  release  $7,- 
000,000  worth  of  Brazilian  coffee  seized. 

March  18. — According  to  Rome  dispatches, 
following  an  intense  artillerj^-fire  on  the 
Tolmino  front  the  Austrians  attack 
Santa  Maria  Hill  and  seize  several 
advance  -  trenches.  Intermittent  artil- 
lery-action is  reported  on  the  Trentino 
front  and  in  the  Adige  valley. 

The  Dutch  Rotterdam-Lloyd  liner  Palem- 
bang  is  sunk  near  Galloper  Light,  off 
the  coast  of  Essex,  England,  going 
down  in  nine  minutes,  it  is  averred, 
after  receiving  three  torpedoes.  No 
lives  are  reported  lost. 

March  19. — On  the  ItaUan  front,  artillery 
activity  centers  in  the  Sugana  Valley 
and  on  the  middle  Isonzo.  The  Ital- 
ians win  an  advantage  on  Santa  Maria 
Heights,  and  repulse  the  Austrians  south 
of  Cigioni. 

Four  German  seaplanes  raid  the  coast  of 
England  from  Dover  to  Margate,  kill- 
ing nine  persons  and  wounding  thirty- 
one.  One  of  the  raiders  is  brought 
down. 

London  teUs  of  a  German  biplane,  flying 
over  Dutch  territory,  brought  down  by 
Dutch  soldiers  at  Watervliet,  Belgium. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  in  Egypt, 
appointed  as  Staff-Captain  to  the 
General  commanding  the  Mediterra- 
nean forces. 

March  20. — Dispatches  from  the  Balkans 
describe  activities  under  way  along 
the  Bulgarian  border  in  preparation 
for  war  with  Roumania,  and  of  similar 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
indicating  the  expectation  of  an  early 
attack  from  Saloniki. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WAR 

March  16. — Additional  troops  for  Mexico 
arrive  in  Columbus,  N.  M.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Carranza  Government 
is  to  have  all  the  credit  for  the  capture 
should  Villa  be  taken  "dead  or  alive." 
Border  communities  in  Mexico  are 
notified  by  order  of  the  Carranza 
Government  of  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  JNIexieo, 
in  order  that  no  trouble  shall  arise  over 
the  movements  of  our  troops  through 
these  locaUties. 

Los  Angeles  receives  word  that  3,000 
mutinous  Carranzistas  have  concen- 
trated at  CabuUona,  18  miles  south  of 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  with  the  intention  of 
resisting  United  States  troops. 

March  17. — The  column  under  General 
Pershing  penetrates  to  a  point  between 
Janos  and  Ascension,  north  of  and  a 
little  more  than  half-way  to  Casas 
Grandes.  Villa  is  reported  to  be  be- 
tween Caleana  and  San  Buena 
Ventura,  48  miles  southeast  of  Casas 
Grandes. 

March  18. — Reports  are  received  in  this 
country  of  persistent  anti-Carranza 
efforts  in  northern  Mexico  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  Pershing  expedi- 
tion is  the  forerunner  of  intervention 
and  annexation.  Galveston  reports  the 
defeat  and  utter  rout  of  Carranza 
forces  by  Villistas  at  Noe,  90  miles 
west  of  Torreon.  Reports  say  that  the 
feeling  in  the  Torreon  district  is  intense 
against  Americans.    Rioting  is  reported 
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The  Value  of  Steel  Furniture 

^^  J^  In  Office  and  Factory 

Convenience,    durability, 
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economy,  service.   It  occupies 

little  space  and  can  be  easily 

^   moved  about.     Its  first  cost  is  not 

excessive  and  there's  no  wear-oid  to 

1     it.    You  get  continuous  service  from 

the  furniture  and  better  service  from 

employees. 


Ohl^tSteel 

Everlasting  Office  and  Factory  Furniture 

"The  Quality  It  Higher  Than  the  Price" 

Meets  the  newest  ideas  of  efficiencj^  experts.    Made  just  right  for  comfort- 
able, productive  work.    Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture  is  built  like  a  bridge,  but 
on  account  of  the  U-shaped  legs  is  very  light  and  can  be  easily  moved 
about.   It  will  outlast  your  office.    Furniture  that's  good  as  new  in  con- 
i     struction  twenty  years  after  pu  r  chase.  Practically  no  up-keep  expense. 
Considered  per-year-of-scrvice  Uhl  .\rt  Steel  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  furniture, 

9rk«k<«isi1   Rrkrklr   FRFF   Describes  Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture  for  factories. 
'-'f  *'*'»***  L9*J\JIX  M.  AXl^«-i  stores,  offices,  soda  fountains,  confectioneries, 
professional  men's  waiting  rooms,  printing  offices,  etc.  Write  on  your  business 
stationery  for  this  book,  name  of  dealer  and  special  information  showing 
specificeilly  how  we  can  save  you  money. 


THE  TOLEDO  METAL  FURNITURE  CO. 

2647  Dorr  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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T\  IT  A  I   IT  D  C  in  Office   Equipment  should 
L/ EdT\L^Mltr\J  write  at  once  for  attrac- 
tive  special  offer.    Stock  now 
before  steel  goes  up. 
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Typewriter  Stand 
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No.  7100 
Mission  Table 


Just  "Exploring" 

'TXT AY  up  among  the  weedy,  snaggy 
"  "^  shallows,  where  motor  boats  and 
launches  never  penetrate — too  far  from  home 
to  row — there's  where  you  can  "explore"  to 
your  heart's  content,  if  there's  an  Evinrude  on 
the  stern  of  that  old  rowboat  of  yours.  Your  ex- 
peditions are  no  longer  restricted  by  the  dread  of 
miles  of  pulling  at  the  oars.  Any  rowboat,  Evin- 
rude-equipped,  will  take  you  where  you  will  and 
when  you  will,  on  ocean,  lake  or  river,  with  no 
thought  of  a  long  row  home  again. 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTORS 

The  new  EvinrudeFour-Cycle  Twin  has  more 
speed,  more  power,  than  the  Single  Cylinder 
models,  and  the  opposed-cylinder  design 
eliminates  vibration.  All  models  have  the 
Evinrude  Magneto — Built-in  Fly-wheel  type. 

Write  for  the  new  1916  Evinrude 
catalog— Just  off  the  press 

Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

351  Evinrude  Block 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dis(ribu(in<  Branches 

69Cortlan(ltBt.,         New  York.N.  Y. 
214  State  .St.,  -  Poston,  JIass. 

436  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  t'al. 

Frout  and  Morrison  Sts.,  Portlaiid,Ore. 

OVER  60.000  SOLD 
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Maple  ware  Lunch  Set 

for  Touring  parties,  all  out- 
door lunches,  Bridge  lunches, 
etc.  No  dishes  to  wash  or 
clean  up.  No  linen  to  soil. 
Set  includes  wood-fibre  table 
cloth,  napkins,  serving  dishes, 
plates,  etc. 

41  Pieces  for  25c 

41  pieces  in  set — made  in  one 
piece  of  pure  sugar  maple.  Holds 
soups  and  semi-liquid  foods.  Keep 
a  few  sets  ready  for  many  uses. 
Complete  in  carton.  At  most 
good    stores,  25c. 

OVAL  WOOD  DISH  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 


600  Shaves 
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ONE 

BLADE 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
tlieniselves.  Old  blades  made  sharper 
than  [new — in  ten  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razoi's.l  Quick,  velvety  shaves 
for  lite  with  wonderful,  new 

Rotasirofi 


Just  drop  blade  in.  turn  hanille. 
Nfitliing  to  get  out  of  order.  Ma- 
fhine  gives  "heel  and  toe  action." 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — Write  for 

booklet.     Send  name  of  nearest 

dealer  and  state  make  of  razor. 

riiirke  Mfg^.  Co..  I»ept,  2374,  Dayton,  O. 
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are  an  integral  part 
of  your  car.     De-^^^^ 
signed  especially. 
No  stock  springs 


in  the  oity,  with  open  hostility  toward 
Americans  and  other  foreifrners.  Villa 
is  reported  at  Las  ('races,  M)  miles 
south  of  (ialeana.  and  to  be  heading- 
straight  over  the  Continental  Divide. 

March  19.— El  Paso  bulletins  tell  of  a 
division  of  the  American  expeditionary 
force  with  the  ol)ject  of  encircling 
Villa  in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the 
south.  One  column,  under  Colonel 
Dodd,  advances  southeast  from  Casas 
(Jrandes  through  Chocolate  Pass,  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  Villa  pointed  out  by 
Carranzistas.  General  Pershing  leads 
the  second  force  toward  Pearson,  paral- 
leling the  Mexico  Northwestern  Rail- 
road. Villa  is  reported  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide. 
Carranza  forces  claim  five  victories  over 
stray  Villista  bands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Torreon.  The  100  Americans  re- 
maining in  the  city  plan  to  leave  for 
Monterey. 

March  21.— The  Fifth  Cavahy  is  dis- 
patched to  the  border  to  the  support  of 
the  American  forces.  Villa  is  reported 
well  within  the  circle  of  American 
forces  and  Carranzistas.  It  is  said  that 
an  attempt  on  his  part  to  break  the  ring 
at  Namiquipa  is  blocked  by  a  Carranza 
force.  Two  aviators  and  their  planes, 
on  the  way  from  Columbus  to  the  ex- 
peditionary forces,  are  lost  in  the  desert. 
A  third  aeroplane  is  wrecked  in  a  fall. 

March  22. — General  Luis  Herrera,  of  the 
Carranza  army,  is  reported  as  heading 
2,000  revolting  troops  who  go  over  to 
the  Vilhsta  side;  also  Colonel  Cano,  in 
charge  of  the  troops  at  Namiquipa, 
with  1,000  Mexicans.  Three  thousand 
more  may  go,  it  is  said,  among  them  the 
Juarez  and  Agua  Prieta  garrisons. 
One  of  the  lost  aviators  is  found  by 
scouts  sent  out  from  Casas  Grandes. 

The  battle-ship  Keiducky,  of  the  Atlantic 
reserve  fleet,  is  ordered  to  Tampico  to 
protect  American  oil-interests. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

March  17.— The  Senate  passes  a  concur- 
rent resolution  approving  the  purpose 
of  the  Mexican-border  expedition  and 
assuring  the  (^arranza  Government  that 
it  will  be  carried  on  with  scrupulous 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico. 

The  State  Department  makes  public  the 
"secret  orders"  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, which  the  German  Govern- 
ment declares  were  given  to  British  sail- 
ing-masters, instructiing  them  to  attack 
German  submarines,  and  which  Ger- 
mans have  found  on  board  captured 
British  ships, 

March  18. — The  Hay  Army  Bill,  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  regular  Army  to 
140,000  men  and  the  reorganization  and 
Federalization  of  the  militia,  is  approved 
by  the  President  and  strongly  indorsed 
by  Speaker  Clark, 

March  20. — Representatives  of  the  lead- 
ing railroads  of  the  country,  appearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post- 
■  office  and  Post  Roads,  protest  against 
the  Moon  riders  to  the  Pcjst-office  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  which  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  the  railroads  for  carrying 
mails  on  a  space-basis. 

GENERAL 

March  19.— The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion reports  that  its  total  net  earnings 
for  1915  were  $24,831,40<S.2r).  Of  this 
the  net  income  available  for  diWdends 
is  .«17,7()2,812.()1. 

March  21.— The  New  York  Slate  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reports  favorably 
tho  Broreton  woman-suffrage  measure. 


Arch  Troubles? 

If  the  muscles  and  long  framework  of 
your  arch  are  sagging  under  the  strain 
of  carrying  your  weight;  if  you  have 
shooting  pains  in  your  calf;  if  walking 
and  standing  are  a  burden  instead  of  a 
pleasure,  you  need 

Coward 

Shoe 

"HEO-  u.  »,  PAT.  ori" 

And  you  need  it  NOW.  Don't  let  your 
feet  suffer  any  longer. 

The  Coward  Arch  Supporting  Shoe  will  put  your  feet 
where  they  belong  and  prevent  or  relieve  all  arch  troubles. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 


Free  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 
l)rot*'i't furs,  woolens  ami 
pinnies  from  moths,  ettv 
I-'inest  gift.  1.5  da.TB*  free 
(rial.  Factory  prices. 
Write  today  for  56-page  free  catalog. 
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Open>back 
Metal  Frame.  Russian  Bristles;/.' 
Germ-Proof,  Clean.  Sold  by 
all  good  dealers. 


Send  for  Valuable  Booklet  on'    . 

the  "Care  of  Your  Hair."  Mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  your  dealer's  name.     Ask  for  booklet  No.  1 
[  Sanltax  Brush  Co.,  2333  So.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago  '' 


All  About  Aircraft 

By  Ralph  Slminonds.  All  about  airships, 
aeroplanes,  and  balloons,  aerodynamics,  en- 
sines,  etc.  Early  experiments,  experimenters, 
etc.  Chapters  about  aircraft  in  the  present 
war.  A  great,  fascinatinsr  story  of  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  78  full-page  ilUisti-ations  show  practically  every 
known  type  of  aircraft.     J1.50;  by  mail  $1.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


[—Russia  Of  To-Day—n 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 
Just  Published 
In  this  most  attractive  narrative,  Mr.  Fraser  por- 
trays the  business  and  social  spirit  of  the  Russian 
people  in  war  time;  the  general  acceptance  of  and 
benefits  of  prohibition;  Russian  commerce  and 
trade  opportunities;  what  the  war  has  done  and 
what  the  future  of  Russia  will  be  when  it  is  over. 

AU  About  Russia 

The  Chicago  Tribune  i&ys:  "11  you  want  to  know 

all  about   Russia  as  she  lives  and  moves  and  has 

het  being  at  this  particular  moment,  read  thisbook. 

l2mo.  Cloth.        Profuxlu  Illustrattd 

Prior  $1.50  net;    by  mail.  $1 .62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  .354  Fourth  Ave. ,  N.  Y. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  P.  H.,"  St.  Louis,  IMo. — "Is  or  is  not  the 
word  'any'  in  the  following  sentence  before  the 
word  'private'  at  least  ambiguous,  or  does  it 
apply  to  all  private  charitable  institutions  at  the 
one  time,  or  does  it  or  does  it  not  apply  or  infer 
that  the  'Board  shall  have  power  to  contract,' 
etc. ,  with  only  any  one  of  such  charitable  institu- 
tions at  the  one  time? — ^'The  Board  shall  have 
power  to  contract  with  any  private  charitable 
institution  in  the  city  now  or  hereafter  created 
and  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
estabUshed  and  suitably  equipped,  etc.'" 

The  word  "any"  in  the  sentence  cited  clearly 
means  all  if  the  Board  so  elect.  Of  the  difference 
between  all  and  any  in  the  sentence,  all  suggests 
every  one,  whereas  any  suggests  option  of  only 
such  as  the  Board  may  select,  but  the  Board  may 
select  all  if  it  deem  fit. 

"A.  B.  McC,"  Manchester,  Richmond,  Va. — 
"  (1)  Which  is  the  best  form,  pacifist  or  pacificist; 
pacifism  or  pacificism?  I  notice  that  prominent 
EngUsh  writers  use  both  forms.  (2)  Is  the  word 
prisoner  correctly  used  in  the  following  sentences: 
'The  French  took  prisoner  ten  officers  and  200 
men';  or,  'Ten  officers  and  200  men  were  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French'?  Is  there  grammatical 
warrant  for  regarding  the  word  prisoner  in  these 
sentences  as  part  of  the  verb  '  to  take  prisoner '  ?  " 

(1)  Pacificist  is  derived  from  the  term  pacific, 
plus  the  suffix  -ist,  which  is  tised  of  noims  to  denote 
an  agent,  and  is  correctly  formed.  Pacifist  de- 
rived from  pacify,  minus  the  final  letter  "y," 
plus  the  same  suffix.  The  first  form  is  the  more 
scholarly,  but  the  second  seems  to  be  in  popular 
favor.     (2)  The  use  of  prisoner  in  the  sentences 


submitted  is  explained  as  a  predicate  comple- 
ment. In  the  sentence  submitted,  it  is  used  as 
an  attribute  complement,  which  may  be  either 
the  predicate  nominative  or  the  predicate  adjective. 
As  used  it  is  the  latter,  being  an  attributive  use 
of  the  noun  and  qualifying  the  words  that  follow — 
"ten  officers  and  200  men." 

"H.  G.  M.,"  Seattle,  Wash. — "  (1)  I  notice 
that  in  official  commimications,  also  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  expression  is  used:  'The 
enemy  ships.'  In  this  case  the  word  enemy  is 
used  as  an  adjective.  Is  this  correct  or  even  al- 
lowable in  grammatical  writing?  (2)  Is  it  correct 
to  say:  'At  last  the  beautiful  city  was  reached. 
We  entered  her  by  the  South  Gate'?  Or,  would 
it  be  preferable?" 

(1)  The  word  "enemy,"  in  the  expression  "the 
enemy  ships,"  is  used  in  an  attributive  sense, 
just  as  one  would  say  "the  factory  chimney," 
"the  Jones  boys."  The  term  has  only  recently 
come  into  use,  but  the  use  is  accepted  as  good 
English.  (2)  In  referring  to  a  city,  "it"  is  the 
proper  pronoun  to  use,  not  "her." 

"J.  M.  Mc,"  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. — "Are  all 
vessels  flying  the  English  flag  exempt  from  paying 
tolls  in  going  through  the  Suez  Canal,  or  are  all 
ships  irrespective  of  their  nationality  charged  the 
same  toll?" 

All  ships,  irrespective  of  their  nationality,  pay 
the  same  dues,  preferential  treatment  of  any  kind 
being  forbidden.  Therefore,  vessels  flying  the 
English  flag  are  not  exempt. 

"R.  L.  R.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
expressions  i.e.  and  e.g.?" 

I.e.  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  phrase 
Id  est,  which  means  that  is.  and  e.g.  or  ex.  gr.  is 
also  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  phrase  Exempli 
gratia,  and  means  for  the  sake  of  example. 

"F.  E.  F.,"  Chester,  Pa. — "I  find  in  a  current 
publication    the    following     sentence:      'George 


Arnold  took  ministers  to  Soranton.  Pa.,  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  Evangelist  was  working.'  Is 
'that'  depending  on  'where'  properly  used?" 

The  use  to  which  you  direct  attention  may  be 
correct  if  the  word  "working"  is  used  in  the 
sense  "to  go  over  or  tlirough  (as  a  territory)  so 
as  to  get  all  that  is  possible  from,"  but  it  is  not  <t, 
use  of  which  the  Lexicogr.\pher  would  avail 
himself.  He  feels  as  you  do  that  "where"  is 
preferable,  yet  he  would  not  use  "elsewhere"  in 
conjunction  with  it.  He  would  write  "Arnold 
took  ministers  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  to  other 
places  where  (or  that)  he  was  working." 

"T.  T.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Kindly  inform 
me  of  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  "the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola.'  Vice-Pre.sident  Marshall,  in  his 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  our  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  said,  'San  Francisco 
resembles  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola.'" 

These  cities,  or  rather  villages,  have  been 
identified  with  the  settlements  or  pueblos  of  the 
Zuni  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  The  story  of 
these  "seven  cities"  and  their  fabuloas  wealth 
was  brought  down  into  Mexico  in  1539  by  a  friar 
named  Marcos  de  Niza.  The  Spanish  explorer, 
Francisco  de  Coronado,  set  out  with  a  consider- 
able force  from  Mexico  in  1.540,  lured  by  these 
tales,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  "seven 
cities,"  to  find  that  their  wealth  and  importance 
existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  friar. 

"S.  T.  M.,"  Orrville,  Ontario,  Can. — "Kindly 
explain  why  the  names  of  so  many  German  news^ 
papers  end  with  Blatt." 

In  German  the  word  Blatt  means  leaf,  the  plural. 
Blatter,  meaning  leaves.  The  word  also  means  "a 
journal,  paper,"  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  the  combinations  you  mention.  For 
mstdiXi.ce,i  off entliche  Blatter  means  "  public  prints  " ; 
fliegendes  Blatter  means  "loose  sheets,  fly-sheets," 
etc. 
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CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IMPORVE    YOUR    ENGLISH 

"PRACTICAL  MODERN  ENGLISH" 
by  Harvard  graduate;  18  les.sons;  minimum 
of  grammar,  maximum  of  exercises.  "  First- 
Year  Latin," success  guaranteed.  Matteson 
Correspondence  School,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AUTOMOBILE    ACCESSORIES 

AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS:  You  are 
kicking  about  the  price  of  gasohne;  buy  Car- 
bqnvoid;  equals  gasoline  at  2Kc  a  gallon, 
eliminates  carbon,  increases  power,  longer 
life  to  your  motor.  gl-OO  tube  equals  40 
gallons  gasoline.  Carbonvoid  Chemical 
Works,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

REAL   ESTATE 

VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMS,  S15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  pay- 
ments. Fruit,  Dairy,  Stock.  Mild  Climate. 
Raise  Spring  Lambs  for  early  market.  On 
Railroad.  Best  markets  near  by.  Write  for 
farm  lists,  information  and  N.  &  W.  Ry. 
Honieseeker.  all  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl. 
Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  301  N.  &  W. 
Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCQMB 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes :  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  J15.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892;,  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  Manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundredsof  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  apd  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  ..Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  iAeir  berufii. 


FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  golf  links;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

COULD  YOU  SELL— Gasoline  at  2Kc  a 
gallon?  If  so,  sell  Carbonvoid  to  automo- 
bilists  for  Jl.OO;  300%  profit.  Sl.OO  tube 
equivalent  of  40  gallons  of  gasoline.  Re- 
moves carbon.  Sample  60c.  Gasoline  going 
up.    Carbonvoid  Works,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  12.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs,  J,  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

MEN-WOMEN, WANTED.  $75.00 month. 
Government  Jobs.  Vacancies  constantly. 
Write  for  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  J  121, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes, 
Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Pieces, 
Entertainments  for  all  occasions.  Make  Up 
Goods.   Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 


Send    for   nevsr  booklet 

of  luxurious  tours  to 

CALIFORNIA  and  ALASKA 

Including 

Grand  Canyon,  Apache  Trail, 

Yosemite,  Midnight  Sun  in  America, 

Yellowstone  and  Canadian   Rockies. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Pliila.      Chicago       San  Fiancisco 


ALASKA-CRUISES 

$60  and  up — Agents  all  lines. 

Frequent    sailings   during    the  summer. 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN— JUNE  14 

Wide  choice  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC  COAST 

California  —  Yellowstone  —  Yosemite  — 
Grand  Canyon- — Canadian  Rockies  —  etc. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 

398  Broadway,  New  York 

Established  1S7S 


ALASKA 

Our  tour,  leaving  early  in  July,  visits  Cana- 
dian Rockies;  Alaska,  including  Lake  Atlin, 
White  Horse,  Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Seattle, 
Portland,  Yellowstone  Park,  etc. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  wonderful  tours. 
Write  for  booklet,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 
84  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JAPAN 


Small  party  sails  June   27,  costing    $490. 
Booklet  upon  request.  The  Davisson  Tours, 

250  Wayne  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


TOUR    TO    YELLOWSTONE    PARK, 
ALASKA  and  the  NORTHWEST 

June  28.    Two  Months.    Small  Party.    Send 

for  Itinerary. 

EDWIN  C.  ATKINSON,   112  North  19th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Luxurious  Journeys 

THE  FJORDS  AND  GLACIERS  OF  AUSKA 
THE  YELLOWSTONE,    CALIFORNIA,    THE    ROCKIES 

Hundreds  of  miles  by  touring  car. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,    149  Tremont  St.,    BOSTON 


Waldorf-Seftie 

.  One  ot  the  hn- 
est  hotels  in  the  Northwest.  300 
rooms.  $1.00  a  day  and  up — Euro- 
pean plan.  Excellent  dining  room. 
Write  for  literature  regarding  the 
Northwest.  C.  R.DOUGLAS, Mgr. 


THE  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Why  not  a   week  or    two    at  A. 


America's  Greatest  P I  e  a  s  u  r 
Resort?  The  St.  Charles 
is  on  the  board-walk  and 
assures  you  of  the  best  of 
accommodations  and 
table  unapproached  by 
thatof  any  hotel  in  Atlan- 
ticCity.  Write  for  book  let.  ^^- 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  THAT  TRIP  WEST 


Get  the  personal  ad  vice  of  an  Expert.    Where 
to  Go,  WJiat  to  See.     Trains  and  Hotels. 

Save  time,  trouble,  worry. 

Write  Bo.x  S.  F.,  Literary  Digest. 


PANAMA  and  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view.  Beauti- 
fully and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  niacliinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  defined  and 
real  to  him  who  reads  the  story."— The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         ::  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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■WIMTOM   @E 


Just  so  Long  as 


Two  Sizes 

33 $2285 

48 $3500 

Complete  information 
on  request. 

We  submit  individual 
designs  on  approval. 


People  have  Eyes 

they  will  always  pay  admiration  to  beauty.  And 
it  is  a  great  error  to  buy  a  car  lacking  this  dis- 
tinction. *  *  Beauty  never  requires  apologies,  nor 
explanations.  It  is  accepted  everj'^where  at  face 
value,  as  proof  of  quality,  because  on/y  those  makers 
who  take  the  time  to  build  excellent  cars  .ever  take  the 
additional  time  to  make  them  really  beautiful. 
Commonplace  cars  look  monotonously  alike,  and 
that  monotonous  repetition  defeats  beauty.  But 
the  genuinely  superior  car,  designed  and  finished 
to  meet  the  exclusive  personal  taste  of  its  indi- 
vidual buyer,  stands  out  cheerfully  as  the  well- 
built  and  carefully  selected  possession  of  one  who 
is  accustomed  tb  the  good  things  of  life.  The 
visible  beauty  of  his  car  is  in  harmony  with  its 
mechanical  excellence.*  *  You  can  have  everything 
that  is  desirable  in  a  motor  car  when  you  order  a 
Winton  Six.  *  *  Let  us  talk  it   over  with   you. 


The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Af'ITARGE  OF  TREASON  against  certain  American 
owners  of  Mexican  properties  or  their  agents  is  the 
interpretation  some  editors  put  on  President  Wilson's 
slurtHng  statement  concerning  the  many  false  and  alarming 
rumors  that  have  been  emanating  from  the  Mexican  border.  In 
this  "carnival  of  lying"  and  the 
reckless  talk  of  intervention  to 
which  it  gives  rise  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  sees  the  "chief 
danger"  of  the  Mexican  situation, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  predicts  that  "the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  look  to  the 
President  to  follow  his  warning  with 
decisive  action  to  bring  to  justice 
tlie  marplots  who,  for  their  o^\ti 
sordid  gain,  would  involve  their 
country  in  a  bloody  struggle  with 
a  neighboring  nation."  "Every 
man  who  tries  to  inflame  Mexican 
passion  against  the  United  States 
at  this  time  is  morally  an  ally  of 
Villa,"  declares  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  which  suggests  that 
"the  kind  of  intervention  most 
needed  on  the  Mexican  border  just 
now  is  an  indictment  by  a  United 
States  grand  jury  of  a  few  of  the 
men  known  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to 
bring  about  war  for  selfish  pur- 
poses." Such  men  "are  deserving 
of  an  immortal  infamy,"  agrees  the 
Richmond  Times-Dia'palch  (Dem.), 
which  commends  the  President  for 
"appealing,  against  this  menace, 
to  the  heart  of  the  nation." 

The  President's  statement,  which 
is  regarded  as  both  an  appeal  and  a 
warning,  was  published  on  March 

25.  After  again  reminding  the  American  public  and  "the  dis- 
trest  and  sensitive  people  of  Mexico"  that  our  expedition  "is 
simply  a  necessary  punitive  measure,  aimed  solely  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  invaders  who  raided  Columbus,"  he  says: 


^^ 


COL.   GEORGE   A.   DODD, 

Who.s(>  flying  rolumn  of  cavalry,  composed  of  picked  and  sea- 
soned men,  forms  the  vanguard  of  our  Mexican  expedition. 


"It  is  my  duty  to  warn  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
there  are  persons  all  along  the  border  who  are  actively'  engaged  in 
originating  and  giving  as  wide  currency  as  they  can  to  rumors  of 
the  most  sensational  and  disturbing  sort,  which  are  wholly  un- 
justified by  the  facts.  The  object  of  this  traffic  in  falsehood  is 
obvious.  It  is  to  create  intolerable  friction  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the 
de-facto  Government  of  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  in- 
tervention in  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain American  owners  of  Mexican 
properties.  Tliis  object  can  not 
be  attained  so  long  as  sane  and 
honorable  men  are  in  control  of  this 
Government,  but  very  seriotis  con- 
ditions may  be  created,  unnecessary 
bloodshed  may  result,  and  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  Republics 
may  be  very  much  embarrassed. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States 
should  know  the  sinister  and  un- 
scrupulous influences  that  are  afoot, 
and  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  crediting  any  story  coming 
from  the  border." 

This  is  "an  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try for  aid  in  thwarting  a  con- 
spiracy to  plunge  the  United 
States  into  war  with  Mexico."  says 
the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  NeAV  York  Sun  (Ind.).  While 
this  charge  of  sinister  influences  at 
home  working  to  embroil  us  with 
our  southern  neighbor  is  not  new, 
this  is  the  first  time, ,  as  several 
papers  remark,  that  it  has  been 
made  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  From  such  a  source,  says 
the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  the 
charge  "is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
hearing  and  grave  consideration." 
In  the  United  States  Senate  last 
week  the  same  accusation  was  ut- 
tered by  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  while  Senator  Lewis  Avent  further  and  said  that 
Americans  were  smuggling  ammunition  and  supplies  to  the  Villa 
forces.     "The  nation  would  be  amazed  to  learn  the  names  of 
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somo  of  the  men  of  national  ri'i)u1e  wlio  an>  mixed  up  in  tliis 
inlrifjiio  against  national  peace,"  said  Senator  Lewis,  introducing 
a  resolution  defining  these  activities  as  treason.  He  went  on 
to  say: 

"Many  of  them  are  noisy  cliampions  of  the  campaig!i  for 
prepan'dness.  Whetlier'  the  Administration  authorities  will 
l)ermi)  ine  to  use  tlie  information  at  hand,  I  do  not  yet  know. 
But  the  names  are  known  to  the  autliorities,  and  \  think  tlie 
mere  discussion  of  tliis  resolution  will  check  activities  of  this  sort ." 

"Only    by    assistance    from    the    American    side,"    declares 

David  Lawrence  in  a  Washington       

dispatch  to  the  New  York  Ercning       I  "liiiiF 

Post,  "could  Villa  haye  known 
of  the  number  and  disposition  of 
the  United  States  troops  and  the 
weak  si)ots  on  the  border  patrol." 
This  matter,  we  are  told,  is  being 
thoroughly  investigated.  Of  the 
campaign  of  false  reports  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  intervention 
Mr.  La^v^enee  says: 

"These  reports  have  ])eeu 
'planted'  in  news-centers  in  the 
border  States,  where  they  were 
likely  to  be  distributed  broad- 
cast. There  were,  for  example, 
the  stories,  sent  out  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  that  General 
Obregon  had  split  with  his  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  (^ar- 
ranza,  and  was  gathering  large 
forces  in  Sonora.  On  the  very 
night  these  reports  were  tele- 
graphed to  important  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  investi- 
gation would  have  disclosed  that 

General  Obregon  was  in  confer-  ~ 

enee  with  General  Carranza  at 

Queretaro.  Then  came,  at  the  time  of  greatest  tension  on  the 
border,  persistent  reports  that  the  Carranza  forces  were  blocking 
the  passage  of  American  troops  into  Mexic^an  territory.  The 
most  recent  example  of  how  niiscliief  is  done  was  the  report  that 
General  Herrera  had  revolted  from  the  standard  of  Carranza 
and  joined  Villa  with  2,000  men.  Even  General  Bell  fell  victim 
to  the  rumor  and  indiseret^tly  gave  it  publicity  by  telling  it 
to  the  correspondents  at  P]l  Paso.  Subsequent  reports  from 
American  consuls  showed  how  baseless  was  tiie  story." 

The  Socialist  papers  welcome  President  Wilson's  statement  as 
a  confirmation  from  an  unexpect(^d  source  of  charges  they  have 
repeatedly  and  persistently  made.  But  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist)  is  particularly  imprest  by  the  indorsement  of  tlusse 
charges  by  the  New  York  Timcn  (Tnd.  Dem.),  Avhich,  it  says, 
"is  believed  by  many  to  ])e  the  chief  spokesman  of  American 
capitalism."  "Nobody  will  question  the  absolu((>  trutli  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  statement  or  fail  to  recognize  that  it  was  made 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  country,"  says  The  Times,  which  adds: 

"Southern  Texas  has  contained  many  agencies  for  the  spread- 
ing of  reports  calculated  to  in\ol\-e  the  United  States  in  difficult  i(^s 
with  Mexico  sinc^e  the  very  hegiiuiing  of  the  Madero  revolution 
in  1910,  and  the  methods  of  the  interventionists  have  been 
perfectly  well  known  to  our  Government  and  the  American 
newspapers." 

Here  is  a  foul  conspiracy  laid  bare,  says  The  Call;  "what 
will  the  people  do  about  it?"     And  it  continues: 

"A  dentist  imn-dtTS  two  i)eople  for  gain,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  tlie  State  is  used  to  make  him  pay  in  full.  A 
poor,  miserable  gambler  is  assassinated  and  five  men  ])ay  the 
penalty  with  th(Mr  lives. 

"But  here  a  whole  group  of  men  endeavor  to  make  inter- 
national war;  they  endeavor  to  slaughter  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  order  that  their  foul  and  filthy  profits  may  be  eon- 
liruKHl  forever.  They  lie  to  a  credulous  i)ublic.  They  hire 
bandits  to  murder  their  own  people,  so  that  the  intei-vention 
may  como.     They  conv-ulso  a  continent — all  for  gold. 


BL'SIXKSS   IS   BUSINESS. 

— Harding  in  ttic  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


"Let  the  pt'o])le  go  after  the  greatest  criminals  the  country 
has  si>en — Capitalism.  Let  them  go  after  the  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact — the  Cai)italist  press.  Let  them  make  it 
impo.ssible  excr  to  commit,  this  miu'derous  crime  again. 

"And  tlun-e  is  only  one  way  to  do  it — to  throw  Capitalism 
out  of  power  forever!" 

Ou  the  other  hand,  an  El  Paso  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.)  allots  some  of  the  blame  for  Mexico's  distrust 
of  us  to  the  activities  of  the  Socialists.     We  read: 

"The   Mexicans    here  and  in  Juarez  are  in  an  ugly,  sullen 

mood.  They  have  been  agitated 
to  the  danger-point  by  Socialists, 
'1.  W.  W.'  agents,  and  by  Villa 
sympathizers,  who  have  magni- 
fied the  punitive  expedition  into 
their  country." 

By  his  frank  statement,  thinks 
the  Brooklyn  Cilizen  (Dem.), 
President  Wilson  has  probably 
spoiled  the  game  of  the  trouble- 
makers ■ 

"He  has  certainly  spoiled  it  so 
far  as  Americans  are  concerned, 
and  it  c;an  not  be  deemed  likely 
that  so  powerful  a  statement  will 
not  be  turned  to  good  a(!Count 
))y  Carranza.  The  latter  has,  at 
all  events,  in  his  hands  an  expla- 
nation by  President  Wilson  that 
will  not  fail  to  reassure  any  Mexi- 
can who  is  willing  to  listen  to  rea- 
son on  the  matter  of  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government." 

But  who  are  these  conspirators 

who    would    plunge    two    gi-eat 

countries    into    war    to  advance 

their  own  selfish  interests?  many 

papers  ask.     "Give  us  their  names  that  they  may  be  pilloried 

in  the  piercing  light   of  jniblicity,"   demands  the  Philadelphia 

Evening  Ledger  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  .say; 

"And  give  us  also  proof  of  their  guilt ,  so  that  if  there  be  no  law 
under  which  they  can  be  ])unished  for  their  attempt  to  betray  a 
])eaceful  nation  into  war  and  to  stir  \ip  strife  between  friendly 
sovereignties,  they  may  be  scorched  l)y  the  blasting  scorn  of  an 
outraged  and  indignant  people. 

"The  general  statement  gi\en  out  for  jjublication  on  Sunday 
should  l)e  supplemented  by  definite  specifications,  or  it  should 
not  have  been  made  at  all.  The  country  will  await  further 
disclosures  with  such  patience  as  it  can  muster." 

"Name  names,  Mr.  Wilson!"  urges  the  New  Y'ork  Call,  which 
reminds  us  that  "eliminating  Villa  merely  means  eliminating 
the  agent  of  the  real  ])lotlers."  "If  AnuM-icans  promoted  the 
Villa  raid  they  should  be  run  to  earth,  "  declares  the  New  York 
Telegraph  (Dem.),  aiul  The  Kniu'ug  Sun  (Ind.)  insists  that 
"the  peoi)le  have  a  right  to  know"  who  the  guilty  i)ersons  are. 
But  "Yankees  are  good  gtiessers,"  remarks  the  Brookl\  n  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.),  and  "most  of  us  can  conjecture  whom  tlu>  President 
means  without  half  trying."  "They  are  well  knowii,"  agrees  the 
Chicago  Herald  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  newspapers  which  have  continually  shrieked  about  (he 
'killing  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  Mexico,'  while  finding  excuses 
for  the  murder  of  our  felh)w  citizens  on  the  high  seius — (he 
newspapers  which  have  constantly  hinted  at  'war  with  Mexico* 
as  'inevitable,'  while  urging  the  swallowing  of  any  submarine- 
outrage,  since  to  resent  it  'might  mean  war!" — the  newspapers 
which  refer  to  the  President  and  his  advisers  as  'squash-heiuls' 
because  they  are  disinclined  to  an  'occupation'  of  Mexico — 
these  newsi)apers  are  W(>11  known.  So  are  the  persons  and 
interests  for  which  they  speak." 

But  Senator  Pall,  of  New  Mexico,  denies  that  such  "traffickirs 
in  falsehood  "  exist,  and  chalhMiges  (he  I'resident  to  give  names — 
a  challenge  which  is  echoed  by  the  Chicago  Tributw  (Pi'og.  Rep.). 
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UPHILL  WORK  IN  MEXICO   AND   NEW   YOKK. 


While  our  soldiers  in  Mexico  are  struggling  through  a  physically  inhospitable  land  our  recruiting  officers  are  contending  against  popular 
apathy  at  home.  Of  the  region  into  which  Villa  retreated,  an  old  campaigner  says:  'There  is  farther  to  look  and  less  to  see  than  in  any  country 
I  have  ever  known."  Despite  the  interest  aroused  by  our  Mexican  expedition,  the  first  ten  days  of  recruiting,  after  the  call  went  out  for 
29,000  more  men,  resulted,  according  to  a  statement  by  the  War  Department,  in  adding  only  1,269  to  the  ranks. 


Noting  that  "the  President  and  Senator  Fall  confront  each  other 
across  a  grave  issue  of  fact,"  this  Chicago  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Senator  Fall  declares  that,  with  full  knowledge  after  inquiry, 
he  knows  that  no  such  conspiracy  exists. 

"Furthermore,  he  charges  that  the  truth  of  Mexican  condi- 
tions, far  from  being  distorted  by  conspirators,  is  being  sup- 
prest  by  the  Government,  and  the  necessary  inference  is  that 
it  is  being  supprest  because  the  Government  believes  that  if  it 
were  known  the  American  people  would  no  longer  tolerate  the 
pohey  of  the  Administration. 

"  If  the  President's  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  force  intervention 
is  true,  it  is  to  be  assumed  he  has  the  evidence  to  prove  it,  unless 
he  has  been  grossly  deceived. 

"  He  should  lose  no  time  in  proving  it  and  in  proceeding  against 
the  conspirators  to  the  full  extent  of  such  law  as  is  applicable. 

"Senator  Fall  charges  that  evidence  as  to  Mexican  conditions 
which  would  change  the  attitude  of  the  nation  toward  its  policy 
is  being  withheld  from  the  nation  by  its  Department  of  State. 

"This,  if  true,  is  an  offense  hardly  less  heinous  than  that 
charged  by  the  President.  The  United  States  is  a  self-governing 
nation,  not  an  autocracy,  and  its  people  have  a  right  to  de- 
termine its  policy  and  to  h^-ve  all  the  facts  essential  to  free 
determination. 

"The  President  and  Senator  Fall  have  raised  issues  which  must 
be  met  without  delay." 

Mr.  Hear.st's  New  York  American  (Ind.),  which,  like  the 
Chi(fago  Tribune,  has  been  a  frank  and  insistent  advocate  of 
intervention,  also  demands  that  the  President  make  public  the 
names  of  the  alleged  conspirators.     It  saj^s: 

"Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  must  come  out 
in  the  open  in  order  to  save  your  own  reputation  for  truth- 
fulness  

"You  have  the  whole  Secret  Service  of  the  United  States  at 
your  orders  If  there  is  or  has  been  a  conspiracy  such  as  you 
have  declared  there  is,  you  must  know  at  least  some  of  the 
conspirators'  names  and  some  things  they  have  done." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  dismisses  the  President's 
warning  as  "another  curtain-lecture,"  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.)  regards  it  as  a  false  alarm,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  replies 
to  it  with  a  published  statement  which  is  being  studied  at- 
tentively by  the  politicians.  Attacking  the  President  with  a 
broadside  of  questions,  the  Colonel  writes: 


"I  have  received  many  requests  from  good  American  citizens 
in  Mexico  asking  if  there  is  not  some  way  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  be  made  to  understand  the  utterly  baseless  char- 
acter of  President  Wilson's  recent  charge  that  American  property- 
owners  in  Mexico  were  responsible  for  stirring  up  the  trouble 
therein.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  ask  President  Wilson  to 
answer  these  perfectly  simple  questions: 

"What  American  or  other  property-owners  in  Mexico  se- 
cured the  killing  of  the  276  Americans  who  have  been  killed  by 
Mexicans? 

"Does  Mr.  Wilson  mean  that  it  is  American  i^roperty-owners 
who  inspired  him  to  permit  the  shipping  to  the  Villistas  of  the 
thousands  of  rifles  and  munitions  of  war  which  they  have  now 
used  to  kill  our  people? 

"Does  Mr.  W^ilson  mean  that  Anierican  property-owners  in- 
spired his  then  friends,  the  Villistas  and  Carranzistas,  shooting 
across  our  border  on  different  occasions,  to  kiU  on  our  own  soil 
nine  American  soldiers  and  wound  many  others? 

"Does  Mr.  Wilson  mean  that  it  was  the  owners  of  property  in 
Mexico,  native  or  foreign,  who  inspired  the  Villistas  and  Car- 
ranzistas to  repeated  affrays  at  Naco  by  shooting  over  the 
line  into  American  territory  to  kill  and  wound,  all  told,  somfe 
fifty-seven  Americans,  including  American  women,  American 
soldiers  in  the  American  uniform,  and  the  American  Collector 
of  Custom_s? 

"Does  Mr.  Wilson  mean  that  it  was  the  owners  of  property 
in  Mexico  who  secured  the  attack  on  American  and  other  foreign 
men,  women,  and  children  at  Tampico  and  secured  also  the 
direction  by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Daniels  to  the 
American  war-vessels  at  Tampico  to  steam  away  and  leave 
German  and  English  vessels  to  protect  the  American  civilians  to 
whom  Mr.  Wilson  had  denied  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes? 

"Does  Mr.  Wilson  mean  that  property-owners  in  Mexico  werei 
responsible  for  his  alternately  placing  and  lifting  the    embargo 
on  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  Mexico  until  every 
bandit  who  wished  arms  with  which  to  shoot  Americans  had 
them? 

"Does  Mr.  Wilson  mean  that  these  property-owners  got  him 
to  go  to  war  by  taking  Vera  Cruz  after  fighting  in  which  several 
hundred  Americans  and  Mexicans  lost  their  lives,  this  war 
being  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  flag  saluted, 
and  then  abandoned  by  Mr.  Wilson  without  getting  it  saluted?" 

That  selfish  interests  in  Ameri<ja  have  been  active  to  force 
intervention  "may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  without  going  to  the  point 
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of  maintaining  tliat  till  the  runu)rs  and  alarms  on  the  border 
are  the  result  of  manipulation,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  But  it  also  calls  attention  to  the  following  facts  as  afford- 
ing grounds  for  the  belief  that  our  Mexican  adventure  will 
have  a  happy  ending: 

"No  conceivable  motive  occurs  why  Carranza  should  attack 
us,  unless  the  Mexican  people  were  to  rise  iigainst  him.  On 
this  point  recent  happenings  at  Vera  Cruz  are  illuminating. 
The  people  of  a  city  that  has  been  at  war  with  American  troops 
have  made  a  pxiblic  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
and  have  toasted  l*i-esident  Wilson 

"What  the  citizen  and  newspaper-reader  needs  to-day,  as 
a  prophylactic  against  scare  news  from  the  border,  is  some 
comprehension  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  m^ili^iry  strength 
of  Carranza  and  the  temper  of  the  Alexican  people.  One  need 
not  forget  the  difficulties  of  to-day — the  possibilities  for  mischief 
and  accident  invohed  in  the  presence  of  our  troops  hundreds 
of  miles  in  Alexico — in  order  to  recognize  the  difference  between 
the  present  situation  and  conditions  at  the  time  our  soldiers 
were  in  Vera  Cruz.  At  that  time  Villa's  armies  rather  had  the 
ad\'antage  over  Can'anza.  To-day  there  is  no  organized  re- 
sistance to  CaiTanza.  Even  the  irrepressible  Zapata  in  the 
south  seems  to  have  been  silenced.  And  with  Carranza's  mili- 
tary success  there  has  plainly  come  an  ascendency  over  popular 
opinion  in  Mexico  which  is  in  part  a  tribute  to  Cari^nza's 
leadership,  but  in  part,  too,  the  result  of  a  changed  attitiide 
toward  this  country.  It  has  always  l">een  assumed  that  the 
feai-  of  American  intervention  would  turn  the  Mexican  people 
against  'the  man  responsible  for  such  an  eventuality  and  would 
unite  all  factions  against  us.  But  Carranza  did  not  attack  us 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  yet  did  not  get  the  Mexican  people  against 
him.  Even  then  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  put  faith  in  the 
motives  of  the  Administration  at  Washington.  To-day  that 
sentiment  is  stronger  than  ever.  Tt  is  this  changed  feeling  in 
Mexico  that  minimizes  the  difficulties  of  our  present  action 
against  Villa,  if  only  the  mischi«f-makers  and  alarmists  will 
keep  silent." 

Conceding  that  "the  anxiety  of  Americans  having  interests  in 
Mexico  concerning  the  fate  of  their  investments  is  natiu^ai,"  the 
New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  it  is  time  for  them,  as  practical  men,  to  consider  not  what 
they  would  ha\'e,  but  what  they  get  and  what  they  can  save. 
It  is  cliildish  to  hope  for  a  restoration  of  the  conditions  that 
existed  dm-ing  the  Diaz  regime.  The  revolution  in  Mexico  is  a 
fact,  and  there  must  be  adjustment  to  it 

"Americans  haA'ing  interests  in  Mexico  have  backed  the  wrong 
horse.  They  put  theii-  money  on  autocracy  instead  of  on  democ- 
racy, and  they  are  paying  for  their  mistake." 


MOBILIZING   OUR  INDUSTRIES 

SOCIALISM  THANKS  THE  MILITARISTS  for  the 
lesson  they  are  giving  this  country  in  the  "Socialist 
indictment  of  cai)itaUsm,"  remarks  the  New  York  Cnll. 
(Soc.)  as  it  takes  note  of  the  movement  for  "industrial  pre- 
paredness." While  this  jom-nal  believes  we  are  in  "absolutely 
no  danger  of  war,"  stiU  the  authorities  profess  to  believe  the 
contrary  and  tell  us  we  must  mobilize  om-  industrial  resources. 
It  is  found  that  in  the  event  of  war  there  is  "no  elasticity," 
that  "the  old  anarchistic  methods  can  do  nothing,"  and  so  "the 
(Jovernment  steps  in  and  applies  certain  measures  of  'State 
Socialism.'"  Thus  appears  to  radical  eyes  the  plan  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board,  which  we  learn  from  the  press  is  now  organizing  30,000 
industrial  plants,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  outputs 
would  be  required  in  the  event  of  a  national  crisis.  The  work 
has  the  approval  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Daniels, 
Ave  are  infoimed,  and  is  indorsed  by  the  five  great  technical 
societies  of  the  country — the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engmeers,  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  The  plan,  as 
summarized  by  the  New  York  World,  includes  "an  advertising- 
campaign  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  America,  to  learn 
what  American  industry  can  produce  in  war-munitions,  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  in  a  practical  way,  and  an  organ- 
ization, that  will  keep  skilled  workers  producing  munitions  in 
time  of  peace."  In  a  statement  to*  the  press  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  chairman  of  the  com'mittee,  explains  that  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union  a  Board  of  Five  Directors  has  been 
formed,  each  director  being  a  leading  business-engineer  familiar 
with  his  State's  factories,  miUs,  and  mines'.  These  five  men  are 
chosen,  one  each  from  the  five  technical  societies  mentioned 
above,  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Coffin: 

"The  method  of  procedure  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  S.  Gifford, 
cliief  statistician  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegrapii 
Company,  whose  services  have  been  offered  free  by  his  company. 

"A  minute,  sweeping  inventory  of  industry  will  be  made  by 
means  of  a  carefully  prepared  printed  form.  The  information 
called  for  in  this  form  will  })e  based  upon  what  business  men  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  know  in  arriving  at  the  physical  capacity  of 
plants  and  their  fitness  and  reliability  for  specific  classes  of  out- 


KXrKACl'lNt;  THK  THdUHLKSOMK   FANC,  TNDKIJ   DH'TICULTIKS. 

— Darling  in  the  Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


Cuiiyrit'liU'd  liy  tlie  New  York  "  Herald    ■  Co. 

A  8ENSITIVK  PLANT. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


GETTING  POINTS  ON  THE  MEXICAN   PROBLEM 
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THE  WAKE. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


THE  UNSUBMERSIBLE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


CARTOON-VIEWS  OF   THE    U-BOAT  DIFFICULTY. 


]>ut.  Such  information  has  never  before  been  collected  by  any 
dejmrtment  of  the  Government. 

"The  form  will  go  to  30,000  concerns,  and  it  calls  for  every 
bit  of  information  necessary  to  the  Government  in  time  of  war. 
The  form  will  go  to  the  manufacturer  through  the  State  directors, 
who  will  pass  it  on  to  the  best  qualified  engineer  in  the  field, 
who  will  be  known  as  a  field-aid,  and  will  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  filling  out  of  the  form. 

"This  form  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
authorities,  and  the  inventory  will  probably  be  made  during  May. 
Nothing  has  been  left  to  guesswork." 

The  second  feature  of  the  enterprise  provides  a  "specific  fea- 
sible plan"  whereby  manufacturers  in  time  of  peace  shall  main- 
tain "an  annual  minimum  production  of  that  part  of  the  muni- 
tions of  war  best  suited  to  their  respective  outputs,"  and  Mr. 
Coffin  adds: 

"To  illustrate:  Suppose  that  we  go  to  a  great  automobile 
company  with  an  order  for  ten  3-inch  shell-casings  per  year,  to 
be  produced  at  any  time  during  the  year,  on  the  procedure  that 
those  casings  must  be  delivered  every  year. 

"Even  an  insignificant  step  like  this  will  insm-e  our  purpose. 
The  purchasing  department  of  the  company  will  learn  how  and 
where  to  buy  materials;  the  manufacturing  department  will  learn 
how  to  handle  them;  it  will  become  familiar  with  the  necessary 
equipment  and  with  the  heat-treatment  and  with  the  standard  of 
inspe(!tion;  the  engineering  department  will  have  the  ui)-to-date 
blue-prints  and  specifications  on  file,  and  all  arguments  will  be 
got  out  of  the  way  during  the  period  of  peace. 

"The  jninimum  annual  erlucational  orders  will  b(^  paid  for  by 
the  Government  on  the  basis  of  a  r(!asonable  but  not  excessive 
rate  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer." 

The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  remarks  with  satisfaction  that 
all  the  Stale  directors  of  ihr  organization  "from  Maine  to 
Alaska  and  from  Louisiana  to  California"  have  accepted  their 
nomination  and  arc  "entering  upon  the  work  in  the  most  serious 
and  concentrated  frame  of  mind."  Th(^  result  of  their  labors, 
this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  will  be  "to  enable  the  utilization  of 
the  country's  industrial  resources  for  strfiugthening  its  military 
arm  in  case  of  need — a  very  practical  element  in  preparedness." 


SECRETARY  DANIELS   AT  BAY 

THE  CRY  that  Secretary  Daniels  "must  go"  is  not 
a  new  one.  The  first  utterances  of  journals  and  navy 
critics  of  this  import  were  recorded  in  The  Litekaky 
Digest  for  April  24  and  May  8,  19L5.  On  these  occasions  were 
also  presented  the  arguments  of  defenders  of  Mr.  Daniels  and 
his  special  statement  on  the  then  condition  of  the  Navy.  But 
now,  in  a  full-page  interview  in  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  the 
Secretary  "takes  the  field  against  his  enemies"  in  the  person, 
as  Mr.  George  Creel,  his  interviewer,  says,  of  the  "most-maligned 
and  most-mi.sunderstood  man  in  the  United  States."  It  is 
not  our  naval  preparedness  that  is  being  attacked,  we  read, 
but  the  "honesty,  sincerity,  keen  intelligence,  splendid  vision, 
and  unfaltering  courage  that  have  enabled  Josephus  Daniels 
to  smash  rings  and  defeat  graft  and  I'apacity."  Mr.  Daniels's 
interviewf'i  tells  us  further  that  "facts  and  figures  entitle  him  to 
rank  with  the  greatest  Secretaries  of  historj',  and  yet  so  well 
have  his  enemies  \vTought  that  many  of  the  people  for  whom 
he  has  labored  grin  at  his  name."  Practically  all  this  ridicule, 
we  are  assured,  has  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  the  wine 
mess.  Yet  as  long  ago  as  1899  Secretary  Long  forbade  the 
sale  or  issue  of  liquor  to  enlisted  men,  and  all  that  Mr.  Daniels 
did  was  to  extend  the  rule  to  officers,  "taking  the  step  upon  the 
official  recommendation  of  the  Siu-geon-General  of  the  Navy." 
This  policy  that  was  to  make  the  United  States  the  "laughing- 
stock" of  \hv  nations  was  "followed  within  the  year  by  all  other 
world-Pow(>rs."  But  attacks  of  ridicule  are  "mere  blinds," 
according  to  Mr.  Creel,  who  tells  us  that: 

"The  real  causes  of  tlu^  camjiaign  of  hatred  against  Secretary 
Daniels  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  surface,  but  deep  down  in  the 
mud  of  human  greed.  The  Powder  Trust  hates  him  because 
he  is  manufacturing  smokt'less  powder  for  34  cents  a  i)ound  as 
against  the  50  to  80  c«>nfs  that  used  to  be  paid  to  the  monopoly. 
In  1915  alone  $1,115,793  was  saved,  and  this  year  the  capacity 
is  doubled.    The  projectile-makers  hate  him  because  he  cut  out 
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SI, 077, 210  on  one  bid  alone,  and  is  asking  Congress  for  money 
to  build  his  own  plant.  The  grafters  hate  him  because  his 
economies  have  effected  a  reduction  of  ftfteen-odd  millions  on 
public  work  at  shore  stations.  Tlu>  armor-plate  monopoly 
hates  him  because  he  made  them  lop  off  .fl, 110,084  that  was 
headed  for  its  pockets,  and  has  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced  for 
a  Go^■ernment  plant  where  armor  can  be  manufactured  for 
$230  a  ton  as  against  the  S440  e.xacted  by  the  trust." 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Navy  is  deteriorating  and 
that  his  '"brand  of  democratization  has  spelled  the  demoraHza- 
tion  of  the  service,"  Secretary  Daniels  is  reported  as  saying: 

"I  have  established  .schools  on  boai-d  ship,  attempting  to  let 
every  enlisted  man  have  an  opportunity  for  academic  and 
technical  education,  and  I  have  opened  certain  doors  of  pro- 
motion to  these  men.  What  demoralization  has  resulted  ? 
When  I  took  office  only  52  per  cent,  of  the  men  discharged  in 
good  standing  were  reenlisting,  while  to-day  the  percentage  is 
85  per  cent. 

"I  foimd  a  navj'  5,000  men  short  of  the  number  allowed  by 
law.  In  my  three  years,  6,36.5  men  have  been  added.  There 
was  an  average  of  1,800  men  in  prison,  while  to-day  there  are 
fewer  than  TOO,  permitting  us  to  restore  two  prison-ships  and 
two  disciplinary  barracks  to  normal  uses.  During  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration tliere  were  over  10,000  desertions.  A  decrease  of 
17  per  cent,  has  been  already  achieved,  and  every  day  sees  the 
number  lessening.  Do  these  figures  indicate  discontent,  hatred 
of  the  service,  and  destroyed  discipline? 

"  I  stand  by  my  schools,  and,  if  necessary,  I  am  willing  to  fall 
with  them.  No  man  believes  more  firmly  in  discipline  than  I 
do;  never  in  spoken  speech  or  written  have  I  questioned  the 
absolute  necessity  in  all  military  service  of  instant  and  implicit 
obedience  to  a  superior;  I  will  have  no  mercy  on  insolence  or 
insubordination,  be  it  from  seaman  to  his  petty  officer  or  junior 
lieutenant  to  his  captain,  but  I  do  not  hold  that  discipline  is 
dependent  upon  ignorance  or  the  denial  of  an  American's  right 
to  rise  as  high  as  his  ability  will  carry  him." 

Mr.  Daniels  admits  a  shortage  of  officers,  but  points  out  that 
it  "takes  ten  years  to  educate  and  train  an  officer,"  and  adds: 

"I  secured  a  six-years'  extension  of  the  law  permitting  each 
Congressman  to  appoint  two  midshipmen  to  Annapolis,  and 
followed  that  up  with  the  law  that  raised  the  number  to  three, 
which  will  mean  an  increase  of  531  appointees.  Aside  from 
this,  I  have  gained  the  right  to  appoint  fifteen  each  year  from 
the  ranks  of  enlisted  men,  with  the  understanding,  to  be  sure, 
that  they  pass  the  usual  examinations.  Last  year  eight  of  the 
fifteen  went  in  as  the  result  of  the  ship-schools." 

If  the  Navy  is  not  as  large  as  experts  recommend,  Mr.  Daniels 
is  further  reported  as  saying,  "it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
navies  are  not  built  in  a  day,"  and  he  reminds  us  that: 

"'From  1903  to  1912  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Board,  with  Admiral  Dewey  at  its  head,  were  steadily  disre- 
garded, and  it  was  as  a  consequence  of  this  continued  disregard 
that  Germany  passed  us  as  a  naval  Power  in  1909,  several  years 
before  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"Throughout  those  years  the  General  Board  urged  a  program 
of  continuous  building  rather  than  a  slipshod,  annual  affair, 
and  had  their  advice  been  heeded  there  would  have  been  no 
excuse  for  the  hvsterical  activities  of  to-dav.  Of  the  thirty- 
four  dreadnoughts  re(5ommended  fifteen  were  authorized;  forty 
cruisers  were  recommended  and  five  were  built.  I  found  the 
Navy  without  a  single  seagoing  submarine  and  just  four  aviators; 
one  mine-laying  ship,  an  inadequate  and  outworn  system  of 
ANoreless,  and  on  every  hand  a  variety  of  lacks." 

Mr.  Daniels  goes  on  at  some  length  to  take  up  and  deny  various 
charges  of  his  critics,  and  says  in  conclusion: 

"On  every  hand,  in  every  department  of  the  Navy,  there 
is  a  generous  enthusiasm  that  is  finding  effective  expression 
in  efficient  and  devoted  service,  and  I  say  to  you,  and  I  say  to 
t,he  people  of  the  United  State.,,  that  even  while  we  are  urging 
the  expenditure  of  .1.500.000,000  in  constru(^tion  during  the  next 
five  years,  the  Navy  to-day  is  a  finer,  better-balanced,  and  more 
effective  first  arm  of  defense  than  ever  before  in  its  history." 

So  much  for  one  side;  now  for  the  other.  Several  of  the 
charges  answered  by  Secretary  Daniels  in  the  World  interview 
are   to   be  found  in   The  Melropolitan  Magazine  (New  York, 


March),  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl,  who  is 
one  of  his  severest  critics.  "He  has  continually  misled  the 
public  by  bland  and  exaggerated  assurances  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Navy  in  the  many  respects  in  which  it  is  lacking,"  this 
writer  avers,  so  that  "a  Daniels  is  navy  slang  for  a  near-lie." 
Si)ecifi(;ally  Mr.  Reuterdahl  arraigns  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"He  has  demoralized  the  Navy  by  administrative  delay,  by 
ignoring  or  suppressing  reports,  by  retaining  in  his  personal 
possession  naval  war-plans  of  paramount  importance,  leaving 
these  documents  un,signed  for  more  than  a  year  and  until  finally 
demanded  by  the  War  College  and  his  immediate  adviser  , 
By  failure  to  authorize,  under  the  discretion  given  by  the 
regulations,  public  speaking  and  writing  on  naval  topics  by  naval 
officers,  he  has  muzzled  all  of  them." 

As  an  example  of  "a  Daniels,"  the  writer  offers  the  following: 

"On  the  26th  day  of  August,  the  Atlantic  F'leet  steamed  past 
an  honorable  lot  of  Governors,  reviewing  it  from  the  fiagship  off 
Boston.  In  his  recent  annual  report,  the  Secretary  refers  to  the 
occurrence  as  follows: 

"'Another  imposing  review  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  took  place — 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  chief  executives  of  the  several 
States  ...  to  famiharize  themselves  personally  with  the  Navy 
as  it  i.s — so  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  make  known  to 
their  own  people  the  high  state  of  efficiency  in  which  the  Navy 
is  now  maintained.' 

"Just  eleven  days  before  this  review.  Admiral  Fletcher,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  cataloged  in  his  annual  report  the  con- 
dition of  his  fleet,  summarizing  the  'high  state  of  efficiency' 
alluded  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"'In  brief,  the  principal  weaknesses  and  requirements  of  the 
fleet  are  as  follows: 

' ' '  Shortage  of  officers.  Shortage  of  men.  Lack  of  fast  armored 
ships  and  fast  light  cruisers.  Limitations  of  the  mobility  and 
the  seagoing  qualities  of  submarines.  Lack  of  aircraft.  Lack 
of  radio  direction-finders.  Too  frequent  overhaul  of  battle-ships. 
Necessity  of  maintaining  full  complements  in  active  ships  of  tlie 
fleet.  Need  of  additional  mining  and  sweeping  vessels.  Desin'- 
bility  of  mobilizing  ships  in  reserve  annually  with  active  fleet. 
Need  of  battle  target-practise  at  long  ranges.  Necessity  for 
increased  facilities  at  fleet-rendezvous.  Provision  for  division 
commanders  for  mining  division  and  auxiliary  division.  Pro- 
vision for  more  speed  in  design  of  fighting  craft  intended  to 
operate  with  the  fieet.     Need  of  antiaircraft  guns.' 

"According  to  custom,  this  report  was  to  be  issued  to  the 
fleet's  own  officers.  By  sudden  orders  of  the  Secretary,  its 
circulation  was  forbidden  and  the  document  supprest.  As  it 
is,  only  part  of  the  report  is  now  pubHshed.  P"'letcher  chronicles 
every  detail  of  the  fleet's  deficiencies;  the  above  is  but  the 
Admiral's  own  total." 

Also  in  this  report,  dated  December  1,  1914,  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  Daniels  says:  "As  far  as  submarines  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  believed  that  ours  are  on  a  par  with  any  in  the 
world."  Fifteen  days  latSr,  Mr.  Reuterdahl  notes,  Commander 
Yates  Stirling,  then  in  command  of  the  submarine  flotilla, 
"testified  before  Congress  that  only  one  submarine  could  ef- 
fectively take  part  in  maneuA'ers."  Some  of  the  above-quoted 
charges  appear  also  in  the  January  number  of  The  Nor i/  (Wash- 
ington), in  its  roll-call  of  nineteen  reasons  for  "tlu^  wide- 
spread and  growing  criticism"  of  the  Secretary.  From  these 
wo  cull  the  following: 

"Mr.  Daniels  has  fail(>d  to  realize  from  the  very  first  that  the 
sole  justification  for  the  existence  of  a  navy  is  battle-*>fficiency. 

"H(^  has  replied  to  criticism  of  the  naval  establishment  by  (\e- 
fending  his  own  acts,  and  pointing  to  existing  conditions  as  th(> 
fault  of  his  predecessors,  instead  of  attempting  to  ct)rrect  such 
conditions. 

"He  has  (extended  his  p(>rsonal  supervision  to  teclinical  mat- 
ters of  grave  consequence  far  beyond  his  power  of  understanding, 
whereby  have  resulted  costly  d(>lay  and  the  impairment  of  n;ival 
efficiency.  He  has  attemi)ted.  to  use  his  own  words,  to  turn 
the  fleet  of  the  United  States  into  a  National  University. 

"He  has  'Danielized'  the  Navy  by  abolishing  advi.sory  oftices, 
by  detaching  from  tlu>  department  ()t1ic»>rs  pi>rsistent  in  giving 
honest  expert  advice  or  criticism,  and  by  surrounding  hiinsell' 
for  the  most  part  with  a  staff  in«>xperi«>nced  in  administration 
and  pliant,  in  expression  at  least,  to  his  vi»>ws  and  nuvusun>s." 
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LABOR'S   DREAD    OF   PREPAREDNESS 

THE  TYPE  OF  "HYSTERIA"  eaUed  "preparedness" 
needs  immediate  and  drastic  treatment,  in  the  view  of 
various  labor  and  Socialist  editors.  This  mild-sounding 
word  is  a  mask  for  "militarism,"  they  aver,  and  "militarism" 
means  war  here  as  it  has  meant  war  in  Europe.  Yet  it  is  not 
only  because  they  prefer  peace  that  they  are  coming  out  against 
"preparedness,"  but  also,  we  read,  because  in  all  wars  the 
Avorkers  are  the  "cannon-fodder,"  and  when  the  war  is  over  the 
workers  bear  the  heavi- 
est burden  in  the  struggle 
back  to  normal  conditions. 
SoeiaUst  editors,  in  par- 
ticular, hammer  on  the 
fact  that  in  their  Presi- 
dential campaign  the  big 
new  issue  is  "War  on 
war";  and  in  his  first 
speech  as  nominee  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson 
is  reported  in  the  St.  Louis 
Labor  (Lab.  and  Soc.)  as 
saying:  "  We  have  always 
had  to  face  the  principle 
of  robbery,  but  now  we 
are  confronted  by  the 
principle  of  murder,  mass- 
murder  in  war!" 

Again,  in  a  proclamation 
issued  at  Chicago  by   the 


labor-movement,  which  is  tlie  only  means  for  expressing  tlio 
will  and  the  desires  of  the  great  masses  of  our  citizenship, 
asserts  its  right  to  representation  in  all  committees,  commissions, 
or  bodies   that  decide  upon  preparedness  for  and   conduct  of 

military  defense 

"Preparedness  is  something  \ery  different  from  militarism. 
Both  leave  an  indelil)le  impression  upon  the  nation — one  for 
freedom  and  the  other  for  repression.  Mihtarism  is  a  perversion 
of  preparedness — instead  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  people, 
the  people  are  am  munition  for  these  machines.  They  are 
destructive  to  freedom  and  democracy. 

"An    understanding    of    human    nature    and    of    conditions 

is  convincing  proof  that 
every  nation  must  have 
some  means  of  self-defense. 
The  agencies  and  policies 
for  this  purpose  must  be 
carefully  chosen.  The  paci- 
fists and  those  who  hoid  to 
policies  of  non-resistance 
have  failed  to  understand 
and  to  evaluate  that  quali- 
ty in  the  human  race  which 
makes  men  willing  to  risk 
their  all  for  an  ideal.  Men 
worthy  of  the  name  will 
fight  even  for  a  'scrap  of 
paper' — when  that  paper 
represents  ideals  of  human 
.justice  and  freedom..  The 
man  who  would  not  fight 
for  such  a  scrap  of  paper 
is  a  poor  craven  who 
dares  not  assert  his  rights 
against  the  opposition  and 
the  demands  of  others." 


National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sociahst  party,  we  read: 


"Workers,  you  have  the  power  to  prevent*  all  wars.  You 
have  no  enemy  but  the  same  enemy  which  the  Mexican  workers 
seek  to  overthrow.  Use  your  power  to  prevent  not  only  war 
with  Mexico,  but  to  prevent  that  preparation  for  war  which 
leads  to  war.  Protest  to  your  Congressmen;  protest  to  President 
Wilson." 

One  practical  feature  of  the  Socialist  "war  on  war"  is  the 
plan  to  collect  ten  million  dimes  from  the  people,  in  order,  as  The 
American.  Socialist  (Chicago)  says,  "to  challenge  Wall  Street's 
miUions."  To  members  of  the  party,  120,000  letters  have  been 
sent,  and  each  person  is  urged  to  return  a  dime  to  headquarters. 
Then  the  contributor  receives  five  letters  and  coin-cards  to 
mail  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  thus,  starting  the  links  of  an 
endless  chain. 

Socialist  views  do  not  always  coincide  with  those  of  the  labor- 
union  leaders  and  editors,  and  in  the  latter  field  we  learn  from 
the  press  that  unio.ns  throughout  the  country  are  taking  a 
referendum-vote  on  preparedness.  The  Cleveland  Citizen  (Lab.) 
records  that  by  an  overwhelming  majority — 4,432  to  565 — 
"about  one-half  the  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  Cleveland 
Federation  of  Labor  voted  to  condemn,  the  militaristic  schemes 
that  the  statesmen  at  Washington  are  endeavoring  to  foist 
upon  this  country."  This  is  the  answer,  observes  The  Citizen, 
to  President  Wilson's  "pubUcly  exprest  desire  to  know  what  the 
people  are  thinking,  to  the  self-con.stituted  spokesmen  of  '  the 
peoj)le'  who  are  cor^fined  to  daily-newspaper  editorial-rooms, 
and  to  certain  war^shouters  among  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional elements  who  imagine  th<\v  are  the  whole  city." 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  points  out  in  the  March  issue  of  The  American  Federa- 
iionint  (Washington)  the  contrast  of  "militarism  vs.  j)repared- 
ness."  He  opposes  the  former,  but  favors  the  latt<'r.  The 
article  is  reprinted  with  seeming  approval  by  the  San  Francisco 
Coast  Seamen's  Journal  (Lab.).     It  runs,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"All  policies  and  plans  for  national  defense  must  bo  deter- 
mined by  representatives  of  all  of  the  people.     The  organized 


.)OY-KIDING. 

— Hart  in  the  Allentown  Labor  Herald. 

Withal,  Mr.  Gompers  is 
firm  in  his  insistence  that  preparedness  for  national  defense 
"must  be  in  accord  with  democratic  ideals."  This  desideratum 
he  defines  thus: 


"Military  training  and  military  institutions  must  be  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  people  rather  than  of  a  nature  to  alienate 
citizens  from  the  spirit,  the  ideals,  and  the  purposes  of  civic 
life.  A  great  danger  comes  from  isolating  the  military,  from 
making  military  ideals  separate  and  often  in  conflict  with  those 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  military  should  not  exist  as 
something  apart,  but  for  the  service  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
naval  and  military  institutions  of  our  country,  which  give  a 
special  training  to  those  who  have  a  particular  fitness  and  desire 
to  follow  military  or  nav*al  professions,  ought  also  to  be  open  to 
all  who  possess  the  required  qualifications.  Such  a  provision 
would  enable  men*  from  all  walks  of  life  to  enter  the  Army  and 
the  Na\'y — a  condition  which,  in  itself,  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  democracy. 

"Wherever  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  absent,  there  the  ac- 
companying evil  of  militarism — militaiy  castes — fastens  deadly 
clutches  upon  freedom  and  civic  opportunity;  and,  obversely, 
whjere  the  spirit  of  democracy  obtains,  it  tends  to  th.e  abolition 
of  military  castes  and  the  inherent  vicious  dangers  of  militarism." 

In  addition  to  those  who  make  a  profession  of  the  Army  or 
Navy,  Mr.  Gompers  goes  on  to  say,  there  must  be  reserves 
ready  at  call  "to  meet  an  emergency,"  and  he  adds: 

"It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  opportunities 
afforded  to  the  masses  of  the  citizens  for  physical  and  military 
training.  However,  all  military  training  must  be  safeguarded 
to  i)rotect  democratic  ideals  and  civic  institutions.  Not  only 
must  there  be  equal  opportimity  for  all  citizens  to  enter  military 
training-organizations  and  camps,  but  that  opj)ortunity  nuisl  be 
attend(Hl  by  such  pj-ovisions  as  to  make  it  an  equal  opportunity 
for  botli  the  poor  and  the  rich.  A  fair  compensation  for  service 
in  military  training-camps  must  be  ])aid  as  a  substitute  for 
wages  lost.  In  these  citizens'  organ.izations  for  military  train- 
ing th(>re  must  be  no  recognition  of  distinction,  professiotis,  or 
for  any  advantag'e  or  position  that  may  be  hold  by  any  citizen 
or  group  of  citizens." 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  view-point  is  the.  statement  pre- 
sented by  another  commentator,  who  says  in  The  Labor  Clarion 
(San   PVancisco)    that    in   this  twentieth    century  it  would    be 
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(^impossible  lo  "eondiiot  a  eanipaign  for  war,  t'ranUly  aiul  openly,  " 
. because — 

'"Tlie  people  ha\e  acquired  a  certain  rudimentary  education; 
they  have  a  knowledge,  if  not  a  very  extensive  one,  about  the 
social  forces  that  make  for  war.  The  people  know  }>y  this  time 
wiio  pays  the  bills  in  all  wars,  be  tiiey  victorious  or  losing,  and 
they  also  know  who  it  is  who  gathers  the  benefits  of  these  wars. 
They  are  getting  too  wise  and.  to  use  a  popular  expression,  would 
not  any  longer  'fall'  for  an  open  advocacy  of  war.  So  a  new 
name  for  the  old  thing  had  to  be  invented,  and  that  new  name  is 
'  Preparedness.'  However,  to  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  a  sewer 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  just  as  bad. 

"There  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  preparedness-humbug 
is  the  cloak  and  mantle  for  militarism.  That  militarism  leads 
to  war  no  one  A\'ill  seriously  contradict.  So  when  you  advocate 
})reparedness  you  are  really  advocating,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  state  of  affairs  when  the  slightest  provocation  may 
lead  to  a  disaster  similar  to  the  one  which  now  is  threatening  the 
Aery  foundations  of  -what  little  ei\alization  prevailed  in  Em-ope 
before  the  war  commenced." 

Among  other  labor-joiu-nals  who  antagonize  "a  stampede" 
into  military  preparedness  are  the  Spokane  Labor  World,  the 
AUentown  (Pa.)  Labor  Herald,  and  The  Uuilcd  Mine  Workers' 
Journal  (Indianapolis),  which  observes: 

"What  is  there  in  the  conditions  that  face  us  to-day  so 
ditTerent  to  what  have  obtained  before  the  war? 

"Why  this  talk  of  monster  armies?  What  is  there  that 
may  possibly  be  forced  upon  us  from  without  that  would  have 
more  blasting  effect  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country  than  the  military  despotism  that  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  policies  that  are  being  so  generally 
propagated? 

"Who  are  the  advocates  of  militarism,  of  universal  service? 
(for  do  not  be  deceived,  universal  service  is  the  intent  of  this 
propaganda  of  militarism).  Ever  those  who  have  profited 
largely  from  the  exploitation  of  the  workers  in  the  mills,  the 
factories,  and  mines. 

"Industrial  freedom  must  eventually  result  from  political 
freedom,  but  militarism  will  inevitably  crush  out  both." 


THE  WAR-MAPS — The  maps  accompanying  this  issue  are 
valuable  for  preservation  as  historical  re(!ords  showing  the 
location  of  the  long  battle-lines  that  have  stood  almost  station- 
ary for  many  months.  The  one  showing  the  Western  Cam- 
paign reveals  graphically  the  German  menace  to  Paris  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  when  the  farthest  German  advance,  seen 
in  the  dotted  line,  reached  out  toward  the  French  capital  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  hand,  as  if  to  grasp  it.  The  broken  line 
east  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  depicts  the  farthest  advance  of 
the  French  in  their  early  effort  to  reoccupy  the  "lost  provinces" 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Verdun's  precarious  position  in  a  salient  of 
the  present  line  is  clearly  revealed,  and  Paris  itself  is  seen  to 
be  but  fifty  miles  from  the  German  trenches.  Recent  official 
dispatches  say  that  one-fom-th  of  the  Western  Une,  or  about 
100  miles,  is  held  by  British  forces.  The  Northern  tip,  in 
Belgium,  is  held  by  the  Belgian  Army.  The  map  of  the  Italian 
Campaign  shows  what  slight  advances  have  been  effected  by 
either  side. 

The  chart  of  the  Eastern  Campaign  indicates  the  immense 
section  of  Russia  now  in  German  and  Austrian  hands,  while  the 
line  of  "farthest  advance"  for  the  Russians  reveals  the  striking 
change  of  fortune  since  the  early  days  when  dispatches  f''om 
Petrograd  foretold  the  capture  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

The  double-page  map  of  the  Asiatic  Campaigns  permits  the 
reader  to  follow  the  Russian  operations  around  Erzerum  in 
Armenia  and  around  Kermanshah  and  Teheran  in  Persia.  Both 
of  these  advances  can  also  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the 
British  expedition  up  the  Tigris  toward  Bagdad,  which  was 
halted  by  the  Turks.  Saloniki,  too,  appears  on  the  north- 
western section  of  this  map,  while  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
the  Red  Sea  are  seen  to  the  south.  Any  possible  Turkish  ac- 
tivities, therefore,  seem  to  be  pretty  fully  mapped,  at  any  rate. 

These  charts,  to  reach  their  full  usefulness,  should  be  com- 
bined with  those  appearing  in  our  issues  for  January  9  and 
July  31,  1915. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Felix  Diaz  is  beginning  to  feel  that  it's  an  unusually  long  time  between 
Presidents. —  Washington  Post. 

A  DISPATCH  from  Peking  intimates  that  China  will  manage  to  get  through 
the  week  as  a  republic. — New  York  Sun. 

According  to  war-order-insiirance  rates  the  danger  of  peace  is  becoming 
more  menacing. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

In  the  von  Tirpitz  case  Berlin  is  still  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  mine 
or  a  torpedo. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Neutral  countries  are  rapidly  quali- 
fying as  experts  in  broken  bronze  from 
torpedoes. — Springjkid  Republican. 

A  MEMBER  of  tlie  legislature  has 
been  found  to  be  hopelessly  insane. 
And  he  wa.s  the  only  one  tested,  too. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Americans  travelmg  between  Prance 
and  England  should  use  an  American 
ship  or  one  of  the  numerous  neutral 
Unes  between  (hose  two  countries. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

China  has  changed  its  form  of 
government  again.  Any  one  who  re- 
members'  what  the  form  was  yesterday 
is  hi  a  position  to  state  what  the  form 
is  to-day. — New  York  World. 

China  is  getting  so  she  can  make  a 
shift  from  a  monarchical  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  vice 
versa,  so  deftly  that  it  takes  a  quick 
eye  to  catch  the  performance. — Chicago 
Herald. 

The  Congressman  who  calls  for  voliiii 
t«crs  to  serve  "  until  i)eace  and  .sound 
government  have  been  established  in 
Mexico"  exceeds  all  records  for  long- 
term  enlistments.  Why  not  limit 
it  to  ten  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  nienlisthig?  —  Philadelphia  North 
American. 


When  it  comes  to  watchful  waiting,  nobody  has  anything  on  Theodore 
nowadays. — Columbia  State. 

Teuton   .scientists   seem    to   have   found  a  substitute  for   everything 
but  war. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

.liTNEYS   are   officially    pronounced   common   carriers.     Some   of   them 
scarcely  that. — Pittsburg  Cazrlte-Times. 

There's  one  thing  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  Villa:  he's  not  in  the  habit  of 

making  disavowals. — New  York  Sun. 

The  fly  in  the  Old  Guards'  ointment 
seems  to  be  T.  R.  's  bee. — Columbia  State. 

Tilvt  reward  of  40,000  pesos  for 
Villa's  head  will  give  you  the  best 
kind  of  an  idea  of  the  worth  of  a  peso. 
— Detroit  Times. 

Survivors  of  the  fighting  around 
Pepper  Hill  may  well  be  referred  to  as 
",sea.soncd  troops." — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Mr.  Rryan,  the  man  who  can  raise  a 
million  soldiers  overnight,  nuist  be 
disgusted  with  the  delay  in  gathering 
our  forces  on  the  border. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

(iERMANY-  hopes  for  peace  after  tbo 
maimer  that  ba.seball  fans,  when  tli'i 
homc!  team  has  a  lead  of  one  run  at 
the  (>nd  of  the  flfth  iuTiing  hope  for 
rain. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

.\li..\n  L.  Ben.son  began  his  campaign 
for  Pre.sirteiU  on  the  Socialist  ticket 
by  saying  that  this  is  the  .s;»ddost  time 
in  the  world's  history.  It  is  seldom  a 
candidate  is  .so  candid. — .S/.  Louis  Star. 

Mit.  Uoosevelt's  statement  that  he 
waiUs  (he  people  of  this  country  to  do 
something  heroic  may  be  only  a  veilct' 
intimation  that  he  want^s  them  to  eletM 
him  President.  —  Nashville  Southrrii 
Lumberman. 


A  HARD  ONK. 
— Darling  iu  the  Des  JMoines  Itegisler  and  Leader. 
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PART  OP  OUR  HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR  HOSTAGE  FOR  GERMANY'S  GOOD-WILL. 

The  sLxty-four  German  and  Austrian  ships  now  held  in  American  harbors  represent  between  $100,000,000  and  $125,000,000  of  Teutonic 
wealth,  which,  as  Prof.  Hans  Delbriick  suggests,  the  two  countries  would  be  loath  to  lose,  as  they  have  lost  other  vessels  to  Portugal  and 
Brazil  of  late.  These  vessels,  52  of  them  German  and  12  Austrian,  represent  a  gross  tonnage  of  527,298  and  a  net  tonnage  of  302,299.  Of  these 
ships  no  less  than  30  are  lying  at  New  York.  In  addition,  we  hold  two  German  war-ships  at  Newport  News  and  a  gunboat  in  Honolulu  harbor. 
The  pictm-e  shows  the  Vaterland  and  other  great  German  transatlantic  liners  lying  idle  in  their  berths  in  the  Hudson  River. 


GERMANY  AND  AMERICA 


THE  IDEA  that  Germany  pays  no  real  attention  to  the 
notes  from  Washington  does  not  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  a  study  of  the  German  press.  German  writers 
reahze  that  American  hostility  would  be  highly  undesirable, 
and  they  say  plainly  that  if  the  destruction  of  British  passenger- 
steamers  by  [/-boats  should  result  in  the  seizure  of  the  big 
German  merchant-fleet  in  our  waters,  for  use  in  the  Atlantic 
trade  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  such  a  policy  could  not  be 
called  a  brilliant  success  from  the  German  point  of  view.  This 
is  strongly  hinted  in  an  article  by  Prof.  Hans  Delbriick,  who 
frequently  voices  the  opinion  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  ex- 
presses some  doubts  in  the  current  number  of  the  monthly 
Preussische  Jahrbucher  as  to  whether  America  can  be  induced 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  German  authorities  as  regards  the 
submarine-issue,  and  continues: 

"The  Americans  will  in  no  ease  decide  the  war,  but  very 
much  depends  upon  them  as  to  whether  the  war  will  end  com- 
paratively soon  or  only  after  a  long  time.  It  is  true  that  little 
more  than  half  of  England's  peace-time  fleet  is  now  available 
for  ordinary  freights,  and  if  we  can  contrive  to  aggravate  her 
already  grave  famine  of  cargo-room  it  appears  that  not  only 
England  but  her  allies  ^ill  be  choked . 

"There  is,  moreover,  always  the  danger  of  conflict  with 
America,  which,  without  declaring  war  on  us,  holds  a  very 
valuable  pawn  in  the  great  German  mercantile  fleet  now  Ijnng 
idle  in  American  harbors.  Have  we  not  just  read  that  Portugal 
has  seized  our  German  ships  in  her  harbors? 

"We  see  that  the  decision  that  our  Government  has  to  make 
is,  without  doubt,  a  serious  one.  It  has  the  alternative  of  two 
entirely  different  courses.  If  it  can  induce  the  neutrals,  headed 
by  America,  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  illegal  English  blockade — 
that  would  denote  that  we  had  won  the  war.  But  will  America 
go  so  far?     Her  own  interests  seem  to  demand  it,  but  opposed  to 


them  is  her  intense  antipathy  to  us.  If  we  choose  the  other 
alternative  and  try  to  crush  England  by  ruthless  submarine- 
war,  there  is  again  the  question  to  what  degree  of  hostility 
against  us  America  will  then  be  moved.  No  matter  what  we 
do  we  invariably  encounter  this  external  influence,  whose 
determination  and  strength  are  not  calctilable." 

While  Professor  Delbriick  seems  a  little  chaiy  of  offending 
America,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  prints  the  views  of  "a  high 
German  naval  officer"  who  thinks  the  best  course  to  take  is 
boldly  to  antagonize  the  United  States  and  simplify  the  issue. 
He  says: 

"The  view  which  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  German  naval 
officers  is  that  a  complete  breach  between  Germany  and  America 
would  be  conducive  to  a  far  earlier  victorious  termination  of  the 
war,  but  only  on  condition  that  Germany  derived  all  the  results 
arising  logically  from  such  a  breach.  As  soon  as  we  need  have 
no  more  consideration  for  the  United  States  we  can  wage  naval 
war  -with  the  same  ruthlessness  as  the  British  ha^'e  hitherto 
done,  and,  like  them,  we  can  set  up  our  own  sea-law. 

"We  could  immediately  declare  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
blockaded,  and  announce  that  every  ship,  of  whatever  flag,  that 
tried  to  enter  a  British  harbor  would,  on  entering  the  war-zone, 
be  regarded  as  a  blockade-runner  and  be  destroyed  ^^^thout 
warning,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  hitherto  existing  tricks,  especially 
as  past  experience  shows  that  every  merchant-A'essel  is  armed." 

Dr.  Otto  Wiener,  the  leader  of  the  People's  Progressi^-e  party, 
discust  the  situation  in  the  annual  meeting  of  his  party  in 
Berhn.  As  reported  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  he  called  for 
vigorous  measures,  but  he  desires  no  conflict  with  America: 

"We  are  not  afraid,  and  we  shall  regard  new  dangers  with 
calm  confidence,  but  we  wish  to  live  in  peace  with  America 
and^  avoid  a  rupture.  Who  wantonly,  by  thoughtless  action, 
brings  about  a  rupture,  sins  against  the  Fatherland." 
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BRITISH  PAIN  AT  OUR  PROTESTS 


A 


PAIXED  SUr?PRIZK  is  exprest  hy  almost  ajl  of  the 
British  editors  when  commeiitiug  on  America's  ohjee- 
tious  to  Enghmd's  "blockade"  of  Germany  as  it  is  at 
present  practised.  English  ^Titers  claim  that  their  country  is 
merely  following  the  precedent  set  by  America  by  the  blockade  of 
the  South  during  the  Ci\il  War,  and  tliey  urge  that  as  England 
acquiesced  in  that  proceeding,  so  the  United  States  should  look 
with  a  tolerant  eye  upon  the  action  of  Great  Britain  to-day. 
This  sentiment  finds  forcible  expres.sion  in  the  Edinburgh 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Avhere  the  British  Cabinet  is  charged  mth 
being  unduly  tender  to  the  feelings  of  neutrals.     The  writer  says: 

"Whenever  it  is  suggested  that  the  fleet  should  do  the  work 
for  which  it  was  called  into  being,  we  are  told  that  the  feelings  of 
the  neutrals  must  be  considered.  So  tenderly  are  the  feeUngs  of 
the  neutrals  considered  that  they  are  having,  in  Lord  De\ou- 
port's  plu'ase.  the  time  of  their  lives.  They  are  amassing  huge 
fortimes  out  of  the  sufferings  of  the  belligerents,  and,  not  content 
A\-ith  the  heaps  of  gold  which  thej'  are  piling  up,  they  talk  loudly 
of  their  rights  and  mutter  ominous  phrases  about  the  freedom  of 
the  sea.  Our  Foreign  Oifice,  more  tender  of  the  neutral  sus- 
ceptibilities than  of  the  safety  of  the  Allies,  forgets  the  precedents 
^^"ith  which  history  abounds,  and,  resolutely  ignoring  the  lessons 
of  the  past,  not  only  lengthens  the  w^ar,  but  endangers  the  se- 
cm"it5'  of  the  Empire." 

The  American  precedent  is  then  discust,  and  the  behavior  of 
the  English  at  that  time  is  suggested  as  the  proper  course  for 
neutrals  to  follow  to-day: 

"There  is  before  us  all  the  precedent  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  which  might  prove  at  once  a  stimulus  to  the  fading 
energy  of  our  Ministers  and  a  check  upon  the  selfish  policy  of 
President  Wilson.  The  lesson  is  the  better  worth  learning  be- 
cause the  positions  of  England  and  America  are  to-day  reversed. 
In  1862  the  operatives  of  Manchester  were  brought  to  the  verge  of 


starvation  because  the  l)lockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the 
United  States  deprived  them  of  cotton.  They  did  not  whine 
nor  whimper;  they  did  not  plead  that  the  feelings  of  neutrals 
should  be  respected.  They  took  what  aid  they  might  from  their 
own  Government,  and  sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  incident  confers  credit  upon  both  parties;  it  also 
makes  clear  what  the  position  of  a  belligerent  should  be  toward 
a  neutral." 

Blackirood's  then  quotes  part  of  Pi'esident  Lincoln's  reply  to 
this  message  from  Manchester.     He  ^Tote: 

"A  fair  examination  of  history  has  served  to  authorize  a 
belief  that  the  past  actions  and  influences"  of  the  United  States 
were  generally  regarded  as  having  been  beneficial  toward  man- 
kind. I  have,  therefore,  reckoned  upon  the  forbearance  of 
nations. 

' '  I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings  which  the  working- 
men  at  Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endure  in  tliis 
crisis.  .  .  .  Under  the  circumstances,  I  can  not  but  regard  your 
decisive  utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  instance  of  sublime 
Christian  heroism  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in 
any  country . 

"I  hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury 
that  whatever  else  may  happen,  whate\"er  misfortune  may  befall 
your  country  or  my  own.  the  peace  and  friendship  w^hich  now 
exist  between  the  two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to 
make  them,  perpetual." 

The  Edinl)urgh  monthly  next  points  the  moral  and  urges  the 
righteousness  of  the  British  case  by  saying: 

"We  to-day  stand  where  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  in  186.3; 
we  ask  of  the  United  States  a  tithe  of  the  sacrifice  which  we 
gladly  faced  when  they  were  in  the  throes  of  ci^il  war:  and 
we  ask  it  in  vain.  We  are  fighting  the  same  battle  of  'justice, 
humanity,  and  freedom'  wliich  Lincoln  fought,  and  in  requital 
of  our  ancient  'forliearance'  Ave  are  met  with  the  inhuman  argu- 
ments of  laA\-A-ers.  with  the  pedantry  of  a  'college  professor.' 
How,  then,  shall  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations  be,  as 
Lincoln  hoped  it  would  be,  'perpetual'?" 


JOHN  BULL  TRUSSED  iCJl-  BY  THE  NEUTRALS, 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  assures  the  i)Pople  that  a  publication  of  thu 
agreements  with  neutrals  would    'not  be  In  the  public  intere.st." 

— Passing  Shore  (London). 


EXUL.VXI)   AND  THE    NKl  TKAlJ>. 

"Bread  goes  still  higher!    Sonietliing  auist  be  done!" 
"Yes.  indeed!    Let  us  setid  liini  a  submissive  mes.sage." 

— '^  Jugend  (Munich). 


WHICH    IS   THE   VICTIM!'      A   SLIGHT    DIFFERENCE    OF   OPIXIOX, 
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WILL  HE  ? 

Germany — "  Doff  your  hat  before  delivering  notes  to  me." 
Uncle  S.vm — "  With  pleasure!  " 

— II  Fischietto  (Turin). 


NOT  .SERIOU.S. 

"I'll  tell  you,  just  between  oiuselves,  that  I  am  no  bloodthirsty  lion, 
but  I  put  on  this  war-costume  only  with  an  eye  to  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election."  — ©  Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


OUR   SUBMARINE-POLICY   PUZZLES   EUROPE. 


WHAT   ITALY   THINKS   OF   US 

/4N  IGNOBLE  AND  PUSILLANIMOUS  STAND  has 
/-\  been  taken  by  America  in  regard  to  the  war — so  say 
-*-  ^-  the  majority  of  the  Italian  press.  We  are  reproached 
by  the  ItaUan  editors  in  no  uncertain  terms  because  we  have  not 
identified  oiu'selves  with  what  they  term  "the  cause  of  humanity 
and  civilization";  they  make  merry  over  the  somewhat  negative 
result  achieved  by  the  President  in  his  exchange  of  notes  with 
the  Central  Powers  in  the  matter  of  the  submarine-controversy, 
and  the  comments  in  the  Italian  press  upon  this  subject  are 
marked  by  a  cuiiously  bitter  irony.  For  example,  the  Rome 
Popolo  (T  Italia  is  caustic  upon  the  President's  predicament 
when  both  Germany  and  Austria — and  now  at  length  Turkey — 
disavow  the  sinking  of  the  Persia,  and  says: 

"Pre.sident  Wilson,  delicate  juggler  of  anibulant  notes,  finds 
himself  in  the  most  delicious  embaiTassment.  Who  sank  the 
Persia  ?  Germany  has  solemnly  declared  her  submarines  were 
innocent.  Then  it  must  be  Austria,  says  Wilson.  But  Austria 
declares  that  she  is  not  guilty.  The  austere  Wilson,  with  two 
notes  in  his  hand,  does  not  know  where  to  ask  reparation  for 
the  offense  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  It  wiU  not  be 
surprizing  if  this  were  precisely  the  time — now  that  no  culp  t 
can  be  found — for  America  to  declare  war.  Any  one  can 
offend  with  impunity  the  national  sentiment  of  the  American 
as  long  as  the  offender  is  backed  by  a  great  army  of  soldiers, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  that  President  Wilson  will 
accept  the  humiliation  of  being  atrociously  affronted  by — 
nobody." 

Equally  .sarcastic  is  the  foremost  organ  in  Naples,  //  Giorno, 
which  declares  that,  come  what  may,  America  will  never  inter- 
vene in  the  war: 

"What  do' we  ask  from  Mr.  Wilson  every  time  that  Germany 
or  her  allies  sink  a  passenger-steamer  with  Americans  on 
board?  That  the  United  States  declare  war  on  Germany, 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey?  We  know  very  well  that  this 
is  impossible.  America  has  not  the  least  intention  of  making 
war,  for  the  treasure  of  all  the  belligerents  is  finding  the  road 
to  the  United  States.  Against  whom,  then,  and  for  what 
reason  should  America  declare  war?" 

But  perhaps  the  most  acrid  article  is  found  in  the  Milan 
Corriere  della  Sera,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
papers  in  all  Italy.  It  expresses  its  disappointment  that  the 
long  series  of  merchantmen  sunk  would  not  induce  the  President 
to  take  belligerent  action: 

"The  United  States  is  seeking,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  new 
grounds  for  deluding  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  arrayed 
against  the  Central  Empires.  We  hoi)ed — who  knows  what? — 
from  this  h  test  outrage.     We  thought  that  the  measure  would 


be  fiUed  to  the  brim  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  decide  upon  a 
course  to  take. 

"The  United  States  owes  nothing  to  the  Entente  AUies,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  they  owe  something  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  or  even  to  the  cause  of  international  right.  .  .  .  The 
American  Republic  is  as  neutral  a  State  as  any  other,  and  it  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  get  a  stiff  neck  by  watching  the  big 
gestures  she  may  or  may  not  make.  But  of  course  this  does  not 
prevent  us  from  enjoying  the  spectacle  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  having  begun  to  sing  the  song  of  the  sacred  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans in  too  high  a  key  was  forced  to  proceed  to  a  'lower  pitch,' 
and  is  now  relatively  silent.     But  enough  about  this  hypocrite." 

Much  more  sane  and  reasonable  are  the  opinions  of  the  Milan 
Secolo,  which  points  out  to  its  colleagues  that  it  ill  becomes 
them  to  berate  America  when  Italy  herself  shows  a  reluctance 
to  come  to  grips  with  Germany: 

"There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  United  States  will 
ever  intervene  in  this  war.  It  has  alw^ays  been  her  policy  in  the 
past  not  to  interfere  with  belligerent  nations,  because  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that,  Avhile  others  are  fighting,  the  neutrals 
enrich  themselves.  But  why  should  the  United  States  intervene 
in  this  conflict  for  the  protection  of  humanity  while  we  Italians 
have  not  yet  declared  w^ar  on  Germany  and  still  keep  up  our 
relations  with  the  agents  of  her  Government?" 

One  of  the  Italian-Swiss  papers,  the  Lugano  Corriere  del 
Ticino,  applauds  our  stand,  but  points  out  the  responsibility 
that  our  neutrality  impUes,  and  says  that  enduring  peace  depends 
ixpon  our  attitude  at  the  end  of  the  war: 

"One  thing  is  certain:  If  the  United  States  does  not  insist 
on  taking  part  in  the  future  peace-conference  as  the  advocate 
of  the  triumph  of  those  principles  for  which  the  Entente  is 
fighting,  or  if  she  intervenes  only  to  promote  a  mediation  or  a 
compromise  derogatory  to  those  principles,  it  will  be  upon  the 
United  States  that  will  fall  the  terrible  responsibility  of  not 
having  rendered  impossible  another  similar  catastrophe  after 
an  interval  of  false  peace." 

After  the  somewhat  strident  notes  of  the  Italian  press  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  a  discerning  appreciation  of  our  position  found 
in  the  London  Nation,  which  says: 

"America  is  slowly  moving  aAvay  from  her  old  moorings,  and 
shortly  she  will  have  entered  more  con.sciously  and  definitely 
into  world-politics  as  a  great  Power.  It  would  be  idle  for  the 
Etiropean  belligerents  to  i)retend  that  they  wiU  and  can  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  world  without  her. 

"America's  strength,  l)otli  material  and  moral,  will  be  rela- 
tively so  much  gn^ater  that  her  will  and  intentions  nnist  operate 
with  weight  upon  the  poHcy  of  reconstruction  in  Eurojie. 

"The  votes  taken  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  show  that  the 
insolence  of  (lernumy  is  keeping  the  balance  of  public  sentiment 
in  America,  where  it  always  has  been,  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
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Entente  -Vllie^.     But  let  us  not  expect  that  America  should  conu* 
at  once  formally  into  the  fray. 

"For  the  present,  America  j^rohably  thinks  she  can  do  better 
for  the  world  by  keeping  out  of  the  war,  even  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  pride  and  self-esteem.  But  the  time  will  come — 
it  is  fast  approaching — when  her  intervention  may  bo  Europe's 
only  means,  not  only  of  ending  the  war,  but  of  attaining  a  toler- 
able and  diu:^ble  peace." 


ENGLAND   EXPECTING   INVASION 

IX\'ASIOX  -  RU:M0RS  have  several  times  alarmed  the 
British  nation  since  the  war  began,  but  the  latest  tale  of 
this  sort  has  certain  features  that  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  It  is 
■vouched  for  by  two 
old  -  established  papers 
in  London,  and  the  facts 
they  cite  can  bear  the 
interpretation  put  upon 
them  without  any  undue 
strain  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. The  London  Da i7// 
Aeit/'s  explains  the  insis- 
tence with  which  the  au- 
thorities are  now  mak- 
ing such  hea^'^'  demands 
for  recruits  by  telling  us 
that  it  is  part  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  policy  to 
keep  a  large  army  in 
England,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  drain  upon 
the  British  forces  en- 
gaged in  France  and 
elsewhere.  This,  The 
Daily  News  argues,  is  a 
sign  that  the  War  Office 
regards  the  possibiUty 
of  invasion  seriously. 

The  London  Star  pub- 
hshes  an  article  from 
"  a  well-informed  pohti- 
cal  eon'espondent,"  who 
says: 


FRAGMENT  OF   THE   ENDLESS  BATTLE-LINE. 

Here  is  "the  front" — the  French  and  German  firing-line  trenches,  witli  tlie  flre- 
swept  strip  of  ground  between.  Note  tiie  neutral  zone  near  tlie  top  of  the  picture 
and  the  complicated  network  of  communication-trenches  through  which  supplies  and 
men  are  brought  up  from  the  support-trenclies,  and  the  woimded  removed.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  a  French  air-scout  in  the  Champagne  sector. 


"There  is  a  growing 
feeling  at  Westminster 
that  an  attempted  Ger- 
man invasion  of  our 
eastern  coast  during  the 
next  week  or  so  is  quite 
on  the  cards.  There  are 
many  signs  in  East 
Anglia  that  the  mihtary 
authorities    share     this 

A-iew,  but  these  must  not  be  discust  here,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
consider  the  actions  of  the  enemy. 

"The  torpedoing  of  the  Dutch  Uners  Tuhanlia  and  Palemhang 
in  the  North  Sea,  followed  by  similar  outrages  against  Swedish 
and  Danish  ships,  forms  a  new  and  highly  significant  chapter 
in  sea-affairs.  The  German  controversialists  always  pretend 
that  their  submarine-warfare  was  established  in  order  to  cut 
off  supplies  of  food  and  munitions  from  Britain  in  retaliation 
for  the  British  blockade.  Herr  Ballin  is  said  to  have  informed 
du-ectors  of  Dutch  shipping  -  companies  that  Germany  was 
determined  to  use  every  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  steamers, 
whether  neiitrals  or  not,  from  reacliing  England  from  Europe. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  that  "Germany  should  take  this  step, 
with  aU  its  dangerous  chances  of  arousing  neutral  nations  against 
her,  in  order  to-  deprive  us  of  the  quantities  of  margariu  and 
foodstuffs  which  now  reach  us  from  Holland.  That  is  a  mere 
pretext.  This  is  finally  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Tuhanlia 
was  bound  for  Brazil  and  the  Palemhang  for  Java,  so  the  Germans 
by  torpedoing  them  were  inflicting  no  damage  on  this  coimtry. 


Their  real  object  unquestionably  is  to  sweep  the  North  Sea 
clear  of  all  merchantmen.  Already  the  Dutch  Government  has 
been  considering  the  idea,  evidently  put  forward  by  Germany, 
that  Dutch  steamers  bound  to  the  west  may  go  round  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

"The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  Germany  wants  to  clear 
neutrals  out  in  order  that  they  may  not  observe  and  give  warn- 
ing to  us  of  the  gathering  of  war-sliips,  submarines,  transports, 
and  Zeppelins  along  the  German  coast  from  Helgoland  to 
Borkum.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  plant  of  invasion  will  be 
collected,  and  the  longer  this  operation  can  proceed  \\athout 
observation  the  greater  the  hopes  of  surprize  that  will  animate 
its  organizers." 

Why  the  Germans  should  be  willing  to  attempt  such  an  ex- 
pedient is  thus  explained  by  the  Star's  correspondent: 

"  The  great  day  which 
Germany  dreads  is  that 
on  which  there  is  to  be 
a  simultaneous  advance 
on  all  fronts  by  the 
Allies.  In  order  to  dis- 
organize that  synchro- 
nized attack  which  she 
knows  is  coming,  she  de- 
livered those  furious 
thrusts  at  Verdun,  which 
cost  her  200,000  men 
and  failed  to  achieve 
their  object.  It  is  only 
too  probable  that,  in 
order  to  try  once  more 
to  overthrow  the  Alhes' 
combinations  on  the 
Western  front,  Germany 
may  launch  an  invading 
force  at  oiu*  shores  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  prevent 
us  from  sending  more 
troops  to  France," 

Having  thoroughly 
alarmed  his  readers,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  reas- 
sure them  by  sajdng: 

"Much  might  be  writ- 
ten of  the  precautions 
which  Lord  French  and 
the  Admiralty  authori- 
ties have  taken,  but  this 
would  be  improper.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  mysterious  re- 
moval of  the  Galloper 
Light-ship  from  its  posi- 
tion twenty-five  miles 
from  The  Naze  is  e\'i- 
dence  that  our  na\'al 
authorities  are  gettuig 
up  a  few  little  surprizt>s 
of  their  own.  The  Ger- 
man Na\y  will  have  to 

bring  not  only  their  own  troop-ships,  but  then*  own  light-ships, 

if  they  invade  England." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  thinks  that  Germany  may  make  the 
attempt,  and  says: 

"While,  therefore,  the  enemy's  prospects  would  be  remote 
enough,  the  possibihty  of  an  invasion  or  serious  raid  being 
attempted  is  not  one  that  we  or  the  authorities  can  afford  to 
ignore.  Brigadier-General  Bewicke-Copley,  spealdng  at  Leeds, 
was  reported  as  saying:  'It  is  necessary  to  have  three  million 
men  in  readiness  to  replace  men  at  the  front,  or  it  may  hapi>en 
that  a  second  three  million  may  be  required  for  home-defeuse." 

"They  are  not  empty  words.  The  Germans  know  that 
England  is  the  lock  that  liolts  the  door  of  victory  against  them. 
Their  fleet  is  untried.  It  is,  beyond  question,  vastly  strong»^r 
to-day  than  when  the  war  bi>gan.  Is  it  conceivable  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  idleness  until  the  return  of 
peace  ?" 


WHY  WOMEN   LIVE   LONGER   THAN    MEN 

WOjSIEX  live  longer  than  men;  and  the  reason  is  that 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  tobacco-users,  whereas  women 
are  not.  This  statement,  made  bj'  Dr.  Albert  H. 
Burr,  of  Chicago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  INIedical  Society 
of  that  city  and  printed  in  The  IllinoU  Medical  Journal 
(Chicago),  eAidently  involves  two  elements,  each  requiring  proof 
of  itself.  First,  do  women  live  longer  than  men?  Dr.  Burr 
appeals  with  success  to  the  Census  reports:  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Census  for  1910  there  were  under  five  years  of  age 
1,000  females  to  1,076  males.  This  ratio  in  favor  of  the  males 
steadily  increases  for  each  succeeding  five-year  group,  ^^dth 
only  two  slight  exceptions,  up  to  fifty  years,  when  it  reaches  a 
maximum  in  the  age-gi'oup  fifty  to  fifty-four  inclusive,  showing  a 
ratio  of  1,000  females  to  1,183  males.  From  this  high- water 
mark  in  the  preponderance  of  males  the  tide  begins  to  ebb 
imtil  at  the  age  of  seventy  the  majority  is  reversed  in  the  ratio 
of  1,033  females  to  1,000  males,  and  at  one  hundi-ed  years  there 
were  1,576  females  to  1,000  males.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1897  there  Avere  35  centenarians,  30  of  whom  were 
women.    Moreover,  Dr.  Burr  continues: 

"In  this  connection  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  1910  there 
were  2,692,288  more  males  than  females  in  our  population;  so 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  male  centenarians  should  far 
outnumber  female  centenarians.  How  shall  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  more  females  than  males  reach  seventy  j'ears  and 
that  they  make  the  centur>'-rim  in  an  accelerated  ratio? 

"The  experience  of  life-insiu"ance  companies  confirms  the 
Census  reports  as  to  the  superior  vitality  of  women.  ... 
Statistics  given  in  a  recent  insiu-ance-journal  show  the  average 
dm-ation  of  life  after  ten  years  of  age  was  forty-four  years  for 
males  and  forty-six  for  females." 

Dr.  de  Ha^Hand  Hall,  an  EngUsh  authority  on  arterio- 
sclerosis and  its  relation  to  life-insm-ance,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Tho  the  average  duration  of  life  has  increased  diu-ing  the 
last  fifty  years,  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  mortality- 
rate  among  males  between  the  years  of  forty-five  and  sixty-five, 
and  one-thu'd  the  total  deaths  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and 
sixty-five  are  due  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

"But  why  should  more  women  live  to  old  age  than  men? 
In  average  virility,  stature,  weight,  and  physical  power  they  are 
inferior  to  men.  We  should  naturally  expect  the  life-endurance 
of  the  male  to  surpass  or  at  least  to  equal  that  of  the  female. 
Has  Nature  endowed  woman  with  a  higher  vital  resistance  to 
fit  her  to  be  the  nourishing  mother  of  the  race?  If  this  be  true, 
we  must  no  longer  refer  to  her  as  the  'weaker  sex.'" 

In  the  next  place,  according  to  Dr.  Biur,  this  apparent  strength 
of  Moman,  which  appears  only  during  the  later  years  of  life,  is 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  she  does  not  poison  herself  as  man 
does.  Man,  according  to  the  doctor,  is  "doomed  to  a  drug- 
slaA'ery  that  speUs  premature  senility  and  race-degeneracy."  He 
goes  on: 

"The  physiological  effects  of  tobacco  are  now  well  deter- 
mined. Its  only  active  principle  is  nicotin.  In  the  smoking 
of  cigarets  two  other  more  highly  injurious  poisons  are  evolved 
from  the  partial  destruction  of  the  nicotin  and  its  wrapper, 
known  as  p\-ridin  and  aldehydefurfurol.  .  .  .  Because  tobacco 
does  not  kill  its  devotees  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  because  it 
operates  indirectly  through  slowly  developed  pathologic  changes 
in  organic  structures,  any  alarm  over  its  ability  to  shorten  life 
is  treated  as  a  joke.  A  j'oung  man  in  his  teens,  addicted  to 
cigarets,  when  cautioned  about  their  injurious  effects,  replied: 
'In  my  work  I  meet  a  great  many  physicians  >\'ho  smoke  cigarets. 
If  it  is  so  harmful  as  all  that.  I  shouldn't  think  they  would  do 
it.'  In  reply,  he  was  told  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
knows  the  injuries  of  the  morphin-habit  y)etter  than  the  doctor, 
yet  more  doctors  are  treated  in  institutions  for  that  habit  than 


anj-  other  class.  A  doctor's  example  may  be  a  dangerous  one  to 
follow  sometimes 

"The  remed}'  is  self-eA'ident.  Its  adoption  to  any  great 
extent  seems  a  forlorn  hope.  Must  we  then  join  the  lamenta- 
tion of  the  prophet  Hosea,  'Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols.  Let  him 
alone'?  Tliis  is  not  the  slogan  of  modern  uphft-propagandas. 
If  it  is  true  that  nicotin  has  a  special  affinity  for  certain  organs 
that  induces  deleterious  changes  in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  tho 
vascular  system  bj"^  which  the  span  of  life  is  materially  shortened, 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  be  widely  disseminated  among 
the  youth  before  the  injurious  habit  is  acquired.  Example 
should  lead  precept  with  clergymen,  teachers,  physicians,  and, 
above  all,  with  fathers 

"In  conclusion,  we  have  shown,  first,  that  the  female,  tho 
outnumbered  at  birth  and  by  immigration,  reaches  old  age  in 
far  greater  numbers  than  the  male;  secondly,  that  tliis  disparit3' 
is  due  to  certain  extrinsic  poisons  capable  of  inducing  cardio- 
vascular presenility,  to  which  toxins  the  male  is  obviously  more 
prone  than  the  female;  thirdly,  that  the  nicotin-habit  answers 
every  specification  of  a  cardiovascular  toxin,  and  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  very  significant  reasons  why  fewer  men  than  women 
attain  old  age." 


NIAGARA   ON   TAP 

THE  MARVELOUS  EFFICIENCY  of  the  method 
adopted  to  conserve  the  various  falls  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  during  the  dry  season,  has  long  appealed 
to  tourists.  Instead  of  trying  to  satisfy  these  gentry  with  a 
continuous  dribble,  the  owners  of  the  falls  build  a  dam  just 
above  the  brink  and,  on  payment  of  a  quarter,  the  admiring 
traveler  is  privileged  to  see  a  sudden  gush  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  is  the  method — if  it  be  allowable  to  compare  small  things 
with  great — proposed  by  Pi'of.  Thomas  H.  Norton,  to  satisfy 
the  nature-lovers  who  complain  that  Niagara  is  being  killed  by 
industrial  exploitation.  A  dam  above  the  falls  Avould  permit 
the  whole  volume  of  water  from  the  outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  be  utilized  at  will,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lifting  of  a 
series  of  gates  at  any  desired  moment  would  reproduce  the 
primitive  cataract  in  all  its  glory.  Professor  Norton,  who 
broached  his  plan  recently  before  the  American  Electrochemical 
Society,  now  explains  it  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York).  He  assumes  that  the  falls  will  be  allowed  to  run  all 
day,  but  there  is  obviously  no  reason  why  the  Catskill  method 
in  aU  its  efficiency  should  not  be  adopted,  and  the  gates  opened 
only  on  collection  of  a  fee — possibly  one  dollar  "per" — from 
the  tourist  body.  The  construction  of  the  dam.  Professor  Nor- 
ton assures  us,  would  be  simple  enough.     He  writes: 

"To  harness  completely  the  great  mass  of  descending  water 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  ease.  The  expense  would  be  far  less 
than  that  required  for  the  monumental  Assuan  Dam  of  the 
River  Nile — five  hundred  millions.  It  would  probably  not 
exceed  two  hundred  millions  at  the  outside. 

"One-quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  western  extremity  of 
Goat  Island,  where  ripples  betraj^  the  beginning  of  the  upper 
rapids,  a  dam  would  be  constructed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  river.  The  length  Avould  be  about  four-fifths  of  a  mile. 
Niagara  River  at  this  point  is  exceedingly  shallow.  Equidistant 
soundings  from  the  American  shore  to  the  Canadian  shore 
show  an  average  depth  of  3^^  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the 
construction,  based  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  would  be 
relatively  easy  and  inexpensive 

"The  total  section  of  the  system  of  canals  and  penstocks 
required  for  the  complete  utilization  of  the  average  flow  of 
Niagara  River  would  be  approximately  sixteen  thousand  square 
feet.  The  mean  flow  of  Avater,  with  a  hydrostatic  head  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  would  produce  about  seven 
million  four  hundred  thousand  horse-power." 

Once  prov  ided  with  the  mechanical  means  to  control  the  vast 
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volume  of  water  ordinarily  sweeping  over  the  crest  of  Niagara, 
Professor  Xorti^  n  predicts  the  foHowing  results: 

"At  8  P.M.  the  entire  series  of  gates  on  the  dam  would  sinuil- 
taneously  close.  A  few  minutes  later  and  tlie  American  Falls 
would  falter.  The  volume  of  water  ^\()nld  swiftly  diminish. 
Soon  the  grand  curtain  woidd  ho  rent  and  gashed  as  if  by  in- 
visible knives.  A  minute  or  two  more,  and  rividets  here  and 
there  pour  over  the  brink.  The  gloomy,  cavernous  recesses 
beneath  the  o^■erhanging  edge  are  re\ealed  to  the  eye.  Another 
niinnte.  and  the  ri\  idets  liaAC  changed  to  drops. 

"From  Goat  Island  to  the  apex  of  the  great  Horseshoe  the 
same  sequence  of  transformations  begins.  It  creeps  steadily 
along  the  crest  until  it  reaches  the  Canadian  shore.  The 
deafening  roar  of  the  cataract  sinks  to  an  agonizing  groan,  a 
reproacliful  sigh,  a  dying  murmur.     Niagara  is  silent! 

"A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  long  stretch 
of  rapids  in  the  picturesque  gorge  falter  and  slowly  subside.  The 
vast  volume  of  water  between  the  foot  of  the  falls  and  Queenston 
gradualh"    drains   away.     A    quiet   lake   remains    between    the 
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THE   INHERITANCE-CHART  OF  A  NOSEBLEED. 

Showing  how  it  may  be  "handed  down"  to  some  of  the  members  of  each  generation. 


railroad  bridges  and  the  base  of  the  falls.  Its  surface  is  about 
eighty-six  feet  below  the  normal  level,  and  the  enclosing  cliffs 
gain  that  much  in  height.  It  would  be  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  present  river,   and  frequent  rocky   islands   would   appear 

near  the  temporary  banks 

■'Synchronously  with  the  vanishing  of  the  falling  tons  of 
water,  in  thousands  of  Avorkshops  scattered  over  the  fruitful 
territoi'y  of  Ontario  and  New  York,  a  million — pei'haps  many 
million — workmen  begin  their  daily  task.  For  fourteen  hours  the 
world's  greatest  beehive  of  industry  is  filled  with  the  busy  hum 
of  activity,  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch.  One  shift  of  seven  hours 
is  succeeded  by  another  of  the  same  length.  All  the  energy  of 
the  seven  million  four  hundred  thousand  horse-power  is  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation." 


HEREDITARY   NOSEBLEED 

ACWSE  WHERE  a  marked  tendency  to  nosebleed  rims 
through  three  generations  of  a  family  is  reported  in 
■  The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington,  March),  by 
Willis  C.  Lane,  of  the  University  of  Alaine.  The  bleeding 
manifests  itself  at  adolescence  and  disappears  a  few  years 
later,  so  that  Mr.  Lane  surmises  that  it  may  be  connected  wth 
the  change  from  childhood  to  adult  age.  It  is  possible  that 
inheritance  of  this  disposition  may  be  more  A\ade-spread  thaia 
has  been  supposed.  A  good  deal  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  even 
when  not  caused  by  violent  impact,  is,  of  eoiu-se,  accidental 
and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  organic  changes  due  to 
growth,  or  to  other  similar  phenomena  of  development.  Writes 
Mr.  Lane: 

"Some  years  ago  I  knew  two  young  people  who  had  nose- 
lileed  nearly  every  day,  and  from  no  apparent  external  cause, 
such  as  injtu-y  or  exertion.  Last  spring  a  thu-d  case 
of  this  peculiar  nosebleeding  was  found.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  all  tlu'ee  of  these  people  were  related;  and 
I  was  told  of  other  cases  among  their  relatiAes.  An 
inquiry  was  made  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  relative, 
thirteen  cases  of  this  peculiarity  were  found,  all  of 
which  are  represented  on  the  accompanying  chart. 
Most  of  the  members  of  this  greater  family  (of  which 
all  names  will  be  absolutely  withheld)  live  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  I  am  acquainted;  I  know  personally 
most  of  the  indi\'iduals  represented  on  the  chart  and 
all  of  those  possessing  the  character  in  question. 

"Those  individuals  Avho  possess  the  trait  have  fre- 
quent, copious,  and  regular  nosebleedings,  not  ap- 
parently arising  from  such  causes  as  injimes,  excite- 
ment, exertion,  or  like  factors.  These  bleedings  first 
manifest  themselves,  in  either  sex,  at  the  period  of 
adolescence,  and  continue  until  the  individual  is  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years  of  age.  In  a  few  cases  the 
bleeding  occurs  daily,  in  other  indi\'iduals  about  three 
times  a  week.  The  loss  of  blood  does  not  seem  in 
anj^  way  to  incapacitate  the  subject,  save  to  stop 
work  or  play  for  a  moment  or  two  while  the  blood 
is  flowing. 
"With  but  one  exception  all  the  indi\iduals  who  showed  this 
peculiarity  were  healthy,  vigorous,  well-nomished,  and  dcA  eloped 
rapidly  after  puberty.  Indeed,  it  appeared  that  those  individuals 
who  bled  from  the  nose  the  most  frequently  and  who  lost  the 
most  blood  showed  the  greatest  activity  and  developed  most 
rapidly. 

"Invariably,  in  case  the  regular  nosebleeding  did  not  occur, 
the  subject  would  have  headache  and  a  general  bodily  and  mental 
depression  which  would  be  relieved  by  nosebleeding.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  general  blood-congestion  vdth  its  accompany- 
ing symptoms,  which  symptoms  disappeared  after  the  blood- 
pressiu-e  was  reduced.  In  fact,  nosebleeding  was  sometimes 
piu'posely  induced  to  obtain  relief  when  the  regular  bleeding 
did  not  occur." 


At  10  A.M.  the  gates  Uft  and  Niagara  is  itself  again. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  intermittent  program  woidd 
hardly  do  for  electricity  used  for  motive  poAver  on  railways, 
street-car  lines,  etc.,  and  in  many  branches  of  electrochemical 
industry  where  continuity  of  current  is  imperativelj'  necessary. 
Storage-batteries  might  of  course  be  employed,  but  at  an  increased 
cost  for  each  electrical  unit.  It  is,  however.  Professor  Norton 
assures  us,  perfectly  feasible  to  rescue  a  very  large  ])roportion  of 
power  when  the  cataract  resumes  its  normal  activity,  without 
affecting  its  scenic  beauty.     He  says: 

"In  the  deep  recesses  behind  the  falling  sheet  of  wat(>r  at 
Niagara,  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  etc.,  a  gigantic  system  of 
scaffolds  could  be  erected.  These  would  serve  as  the  su])ports 
of  a  series  of  overshot  wheels  or  endless-chain  bucket -wheels.  By 
careful  disposition  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  available  power 
— possibly  80  to  40  per  cent. — could  be  utilized  and  directed  to 
electrochemical  or  transportation-centers  without  revealing  any 
portion  of  the  mechanism  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  gazing  at 
the  cataract.  There  would  be  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  volume 
of  spray,  which  could  only  tend  to  heighten  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  waterfall." 


INFANTILE  RAPID-TRANSIT— St.  Louis  newspapers  have 
been  referring  jocidarly  to  the  baby  "jitney  bus"  which  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  City  Hospital  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  says  Hospital  Management  (Louisville.  February),  it  is 
a  very  practical  little  device  which  Dr.  J.  A.  Pringle,  the  super- 
intendent, has  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  and  a  big  saver  of 
time  and  steps.  Tliis  paper  goes  on  to  describe  the  vehicle  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

"The  idea  is  simply  to  have  some  method  of  transporting 
tlie  babies  at  nursing-time  without  having  to  make  a  separate 
trip  with  each  one.  A  wheeled  stretcher  is  the  basis  of  the  de\  ice, 
and  upon  it  has  been  placed  a  light  rack.  This  rack  is  simply 
constructed,  and  is  of  wood,  being  drest  and  padded  so  as  to 
make  a  comfortable  resting-place  for  the  "passengers."  The 
capacity  of  the  vehicle  is  sixte«>n  and  inasmuch  as  six  round 
trips  are  made  daily,  including  one  to  the  bathroom,  the  total 
distance  covered  being  1.12(MJ  feet,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  substitut- 
ing one  trip  for  sixteen  is  a  change  which  every  nurse  who  has 
<*harge  of  this  part  of  tlie  work  can  ai>pn>ciate.  The  babies  ri>port 
that  the  difiicult  problem  of  Inning  meals  serM'd  on  time  has 
been  successfullv  solved." 
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•FEATHERED"  YARN. 


FEATHERS   IN   YARN 

THE  LATEST  THING  in  the  textile  trade  would  seem 
to  be  the  introduction  of  feathers  into  woolen  yarns,  and, 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  into  cotton  yarns.  Such  yarns 
have  been  largely  used  for  weaving  and  knitting,  particularly 
for  cloths  in  the  sMrtiug-trade.  The  feathers  must  first  be  freed 
from  the  strong  central  stems,  which  would  render  spinning 
impossible.  This  operation  is  known  in  Germany  as  Feder- 
reisseii,  or  feather-tearing.  Says  a  ^^Titer  in  The  Textile  World 
Journal  (New  York,  ^Slarch  11): 

"An  examination  of  feather-yarns  shows  that  the  featlier 
material  is  introduced  in  various  forms.  The  feathers  of  the 
smaller  birds  are  chiefly  used,  for  when  the  feather  is  too  long  in 
fiber  and  is  devoid  of  softness  its  value 
as  a  textile  assistant  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  illustration  shows  a 
photo-micrograph  of  a  black  yarn  wdth 
dark -colored  feather  -  portions  -\asible, 
and  indicates  theu*  general  influence  on 
the  structure  of  the  yai'n.  At  frequent 
intervals  along  the  yarn,  which  is  spun 
from  a  flne-tibered  wool  and  cotton 
mixed,  are  shown  the  feather  -  fibers, 
which,  being  usually  longer  than  the 
cotton  and  wool  fibers,  are  conspicuous 
on  the  surface. 

' '  In  the  process  of  tearing  the  feathers, 
it  is  desirable  to  pull  the  strands  clear 
from  the  stalk  as  far  as  possible,  but  as 
often  as  not  the  material  is  withdrawn 
in  small  tufts  which  are  held  together 
by  a  strong  piece  of  the  central  stalk. 
If  these  bunches  are  too  large  they  pro- 
duce defects  in  the  thread,  as  they  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  of  carding  and 
spinning.  .  .  .  Unless  the  feathers  are 
sufficiently  small  and  are  composed  of 
individual  fibers  or  are  present  in  ex- 
tremely small  tufts,  they  have  little  prospect  of  being  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  yarn. 

"The  samples  of  feather-yarns  w^hich  have  been  examined 
by  the  wrriter  have  the  color  of  the  feather-constituents  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  prevailing  color  of  the  ground  yarn,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  principle  should  not  be  extended  in  various 
directions.  Feathers  can  be  obtained  in  a  large  variety  of  very 
useful  colors,  and  now  that  dyes  are  scarce  the  yarns  could  be 
worked  in  the  undyed  white  state  and  the  colored  feathers 
introduced  to  impart  a  mixture  effect.  Tufts  of  black  and  brown 
show  quite  effectively,  and  even  in  small  quantities  would  produce 
the  natural  colored  yarns  for  the  hosiery  trade,  where  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  color  is  quite  effective  for  the  work. 

"The  preparation  of  feathers  for  yarns  intended  for  under- 
wear would  need  to  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care  or  the 
article  would  proA^e  uncomfortable  for  the  Avearer.  Probably 
a  safer  scope  for  their  use  is  in  outer  garments,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  such  feather-tufts  should  not  be  useful  in  imparting 
nubs  of  color  to  woven  goods.  From  the  very  light  nature  of  the 
structure,  their  use  in  textile-manufacture  is  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  increased  weight,  but  rather  to  modify 
the  surface-appearance  of  the  yarn. 

"In  making  cheap  yarns  it  is  necessary  to  impart  a  hard 
twist  in  order  to  secure  the  strength  necessary  for  the  weaving 
operation,  and  this  gives  them  a  hard  handle,  which  might  to 
some  extent  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  the  feather-fiber.  In  the  finished  cloth  such  fiber 
gives  a  cover  which  is  very  desirable  in  low-priced  goods.  On 
account  of  the  lightness  of  the  material  in  comparison  to  its 
bulk,  the  feather-fiber  in  a  small  weight  would  give  in  color- 
effect  and  appearance  the  result  of  a  much  larger  quantity. 
Thus  in  making  a  hosiery-mixture  j'arn  a  usual  percentage  of 
the  colored  fiber  is  5  per  cent.,  but  the  same  color-effect  would  be 
properly  produced  by  the  use  of  about  1  per  cent,  on  the  weight 
of  the  ground  material. 

"The  feather-fiber  is  also  used  for  yarns  which  are  composed 
almost  exclusi\-ely  of  cotton,  but  which  are  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  woolen  yarns;  the  pure  cotton  yarn  is  too  hard  and 
cold  to  handle,  and  the  introduction  of  the  feather-fil)er  serves 
to  improve  the  handle  considerably  without  causing  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  price." 


THE   INDIAN   AS   A   GAME-PRESERVER 

THAT  THE  INDIAN  was  a  mighty  hunter  is  known  to 
all;  but  it  is  not  generally  realized  that  he  also  hunted 
with  discretion,  being  careful  not  to  waste  game,  and 
observing  the  rights  of  other  hunters.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Indians  practised  methods  of  economy  in  hunting  that  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  may  well  take  to  heart,  or,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the 
assertion  of  Air.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  presented  in  Forest  and 
Stream  (New  York,  March).  The  Indian,  says  Mr.  Grinnell, 
was  intensely  patriotic,  in  the  sense  that  the  tribal  welfare 
seemed  to  him  more  important  than  almost  anything  else. 
Since  his  subsistence  and  that  of  his  tribe  depended  on  seciu-- 
ing  game,  it  was  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 

that  the  supply  should  be  made  to  go 
as  far  as  possible.  The  red  man's 
game-protection  was  based  on  economics 
reasons — those  that  should  he  at  the 
foundation  of  all  game-protection.  Mr. 
Grinnell  goes  on: 

"The  Indian  w^as  a  savage,  and  a 
skilful  hunter.  Knowing  how"  to  hunt, 
and  belieAang  that  wasteful  destruction 
of  the  animals  on  which  he  subsisted 
might  in  the  future  bring  suffering  and 
want  to  him  and  his,  he  protected  the 
beasts  on  which  he  depended,  and  prac- 
tised methods  of  economy  in  hunting 
that  American  sportsmen  may  weU  take 
to  heart. 

"In  some  other  ways  the  Indian  saved 
the  game  and  taught  a  lesson  of 
thoughtfulness. 

"  In  many  parts  of  the  wooded  country 
each  family  of  Indians  possest  its  own 
territory-  for  hunting  and  for  trapping, 
and  other  members  of  the  tribe  did  not 
trespass  on  this  ground.  To  do  so  would  have  been  a  serious 
violation  of  tribal  customs — the  taking  of  food  or  fur  which 
belonged  to  another  person.  Such  a  violation  might  occasionally 
be  punished  by  death,  tho  it  was  more  likely  that  the  injured 
person  would  punish  the  one  who  had  robbed  him  by  work- 
ing magic  or  witchcraft  against  him,  and  so  bring  misfortune 
upon  him. 

"Family  ownership  of  such  hunting-grounds  and  respect  for 
such  ownership  were  not  confined  to  any  one  portion  of  the 
country,  nor  to  any  one  tribe,  group  of  tribes,  or  linguistic 
family.  It  was  and  is  practised  among  the  Algonkins — Chippe- 
was;  among  the  Athapascans — Lhipewyans;  and  among  the 
Eskimos.  No  doubt  many  other  tribes  had  the  same  custom, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the 

buffalo  Indians  of  the  plains 

"On  these  family  hunting-groimds  their  owners  exercised 
great  care  to  protect  the  food-animals  and  the  fur;  and  they 
taught  their  young  people — now  growing  up  and  to  follow  them 
in  control  of  the  hunting  and  the  trapping — never  to  kill  animals 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  breeding  stock.  In  this  matter 
they  w'ere  almost  as  cai'eful  as  is  the  w^hite  farmer  as  to  his  do- 
mestic herds.  The  territories  were  regulated  wisely.  Close  count 
was  kept  of  the  game,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  hunting-grounds 
knew  just  about  how  many  of  each  kind  of  animal  it  held.  This 
number  regulated  the  killing.  The  beaver  and  other  fiu'-bearers 
were  watched  and  kept  account  of,  and  only  a  certain  proportion 
was  taken.  No  hunter  ever  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
beaver-house.  Moreover,  after  certain  portions  of  a  man's 
hunting-ground  had  been  hunted  for  one  year,  these  portions 
were  often  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  the  following  year. 

"The  Indian  took  these  precautions  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  immediate  family,  but  not  alone  for  these.  He  thought  also 
of  the  welfare  of  his  descendants — those  who  were  to  come  after 
him  in  the  future,  generations  which  he  himself  might  never 
hope  to  see.  In  other  words,  he  regarded  himself  as  the  cus- 
todian of  these  hunting-grounds,  which  he  was  to  occupy  and  us«- 
for  the  period  of  his  life,  and  then  to  hand  down,  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  he  had  received  them,  to  his  children,  who  in  turn 
would  pass  them  on  to  their  children,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  practi.><e  closely  parallels  the  view  that  the  Indian 
took  of  the  ownership  of  the  tribal  lands,  of  which  he  regarded 
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himself  merely  as  the  life  tenant.     His  feeling  as  to  land-oeou- 
paney  I  have  explained  in  another  plaee: 

"  'According  to  his  view,  neither  the  tribe  nor  any  member 
of  it  has  in  any  piece  of  land  rights  other  than  the  right  to 
occupy  and  use  it.  the  individual  for  life  in  common  with  his 
fellows,  the  tribe  forever  to  the  exclusion  of  unfriendly  peoples. 
In  the  past  the  old  people  occupied  this  land,  hunted  over  it, 
gathered  fruits  from  it,  or  culti\-ated  it;  and  as  they  passed 
away,  the  same  operations  were  performed  by  one  generation 
after  another;  and  after  those  now  occupying  it  shall  have 
passed  from  life,  then-  children  and  their  children's  children  for 
all  succeeding  generations  shall  have  in  it  the  same  rights  that  the 
people  of  the  past  have  had,  and  those  of  the 
present  possess,  but  no  others.  The  land  can 
not  be  sold  by  the  individual  or  the  tribe.' 

''Such  a  broad  view  of  the  game  that  is  in 
our  land  we  sportsmen  ought  to  take.  It 
would  be  far  better  were  we  all  to  share  the 
sentiments  exprest  by  one  of  our  best  sports- 
men and  most  famous  men.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, who  said:  'Wild  beasts  and  birds  are 
by  right  not  the  property  merely  of  the  peo- 
ple ahve  to-daj-,  but  the  property  of  the 
unborn  generations,  whose  belongings  we 
have  no  right  to  squander.'  " 


SERPENTS  AS  PETS 

WHY  ARE  WE  AFRAID  of  snakes? 
The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  T. 
G.  Dabney,  and  quoted  in  these 
pages  recently,  to  the  effect  that  this  fear 
may  be  an  inheritance  from  the  time  when 
our  apish  ancestors  lived  in  a  tropical  land 
of  huge  serpents,  does  not  seem  to  suit  some 
of  our  readers.  To  one  of  them  it  even 
appears  blasphemous,  as  he  considers  our 
fear  a  direct  proof  of  the  Uteral  correctness 
of  the  Bibhcal  story  of  the  tempter  in  Eden. 
Another  correspondent.  Air.  AUen  S.  Willi- 
ams, director  of  the  International  Herpeto- 
logical  Society,  who  has  made  it  his  life's 
work  "to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
he  the  many  siUy  prejudices,  superstitions, 
and  errors  regarding  snakes  and  other  reptiles,"  writes  as  follows: 

,  "The  fear  of  serpents  cherished  by  many  adult  human  beings 
in  the  temperate  zone  on  this  hemisphere  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
absorption  of  misinformation  imparted  to  them  in  childhood 
by  their  elders,  who  in  tuia  were  similarly  misled.  Unfor- 
tunately the  study  of  nature  which  is  commonly  pursued  in 
schools,  public  and  private,  stops  short  at  reptiles,  partly  through 
a  lack  of  pubUcation  of  popular  scientific  advice  about  this  phase 
of  natural  history.  If  children  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  serpents  they  might  not  fear 
them,  but,  instead,  they  are  told  fakes,  in  place  of  facts,  by  older 
people,  and  even  many  instructors  of  biology  in  our  pubUc 
schools  are  very  meagerly  informed  about  the  life-histories  of 
reptiles,  and  particularly  of  serpents.  Out  of  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  of  association  with  Uving  serpents,  and  of  making 
people  acquainted  with  them,  I  can  refer  to  tests  innumerable 
wth  small  children  from  two  years  of  age  upward  who  showed 
no  signs  of  fear  of  serpents,  but  readily  handled  them  and  were 
loath  to  part  with  pets  which  evidently  pleased  them.  Photo- 
graphic records  have  been  made  of  many  of  these  instances, 
which  are  convincing  to  any  observer 

"Any  one  of  those  who  have  been  sufficiently  interested  in 
studying  reptiles  to  entertain  captive  serpents,  who  realize  their 
timidity  and  gentleness,  and  who  have  realized  from  personal  ex- 
perience how,  almost  instantaneously,  false  beliefs  and  prejudices 
are  swept  away  from  the  minds  of  those  who  see  another  handling 
serpents  must  be  convinced  that  'instincts'  are  not  quite  so 
readily  obliterated  as  they  would  have  to  be  in  these  cases. 

"No,  the  fear  of  serpents  it  founded  on  ignorance,  and  I 
have  observed  that  among  people,  savage  or  civihzed,  who  live 
where  reptile  life  is  abundant  there  is  the  same  ridiculous,  un- 
warranted fear  that  might  be  better  justified  in  denizens  of 
cities  where  a  serpent  is  never  seen  excepting  in  zoological 
collections  or  shows." 


HE  FINDS  SERPENTS  GENTLE 

Mr.  AUen  S.  Williams  says  little  chil- 
dren like  them  as  playmates. 


EDIBILITY   OF    "BOB"    VEAL 

THAT  THE  FLESH  of  calves  less  than  three  weeks  old 
is  unfit  for  food  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  those  who 
framed  the  present  meat-mspection  regulations  of  the 
United  States.  These  regulations  forbid  the  passing  of  any 
veal  from  animals  younger  than  this — popularly  called  "bob" 
A-eal.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  idea"?  In  Europe  no  such  age- 
Line  is  drawn  for  veal,  and  in  Germanj^  calves  a  few  days  old 
are  habitually  slaughtered  and  eaten,  apparently  with  no  ill 
effects.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chi- 
cago, March  11)  can  find  no  scientific  rea- 
son for  the  wide-spread  popular  objection 
to  "bob"  veal,  and  concludes  that  it  rests 
merely  on  prejudice  that  is  "not  easy  to 
justify  or  understand."  In  fact,  recent 
practical  tests  show  that  persons  fed  on 
young  veal  hke  it  and  are  not  injured  bj'  it. 
Says  this  writer: 

"Veal  is  in  general  valued  less  highly 
as  a  dietary  product  than  beef;  and  the 
younger  the  animal  the  less  valuable  its 
flesh  is  considered  to  be.  Accordingly 
American  text-books  on  dietetics  speak  of 
veal  as  tough  and  indigestible,  'especially 
when  obtained  from  animals  that  are  kiUed 
too  young.'  Veal  has  been  charged  with 
a  tendency  to  produce  indigestion;  and 
dianiiea  has  been  described  as  a  symptom 
of  the  unwholesomeness  of  '  bob '  veal. 

"The  attempt  to  marshal  the  evidence 
on  which  these  serious  chai'ges  are  based 
and  to  foUow  the  imphcations  of  harmful- 
ness  to  their  sources  proves  to  be  almost 
futile.  The  Bvu-eau  of  Animal  Industrj', 
which  has  long  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  digestibiUty  and  wholesomeness 
of  different  kinds  of  meat,  has  not  been 
successful  in  tracing  the  basis  for  the  ciu*- 
rentlj-  exprest  views.  The  biologic  chemist 
of  the  pathologic  division,  Dr.  W.  N.  Berg, 
states  that  the  argument  has  been  offered 
that  .  .  .  there  is  a  possibility  of  toxic  substances  being  present 
in  embrj-onal  or  young  tissues,  which  substances,  tho  present  in 
amounts  too  small  to  be  detected  by  analytic  methods,  may  be 
very  powerful  in  their  action  on  the  consumer  of  very  young 
meat;  or,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  the  newly  born  animal  does 
not  throw  off  its  metabolic  end-products  fast  enough,  with  the 
result  that  its  tissues  are  loaded  with  waste  material." 

The  writer  does  not  value  tliis  argument.  He  thinks  that 
even  if  the  tissues  of  a  very  young  calf  happened  to  retain  some 
of  its  own  waste  products,  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the 
consumer  so  long  as  the  animal  was  normal  otherwise.  But  the 
tissues  of  very  j'oung  calves  are  not  loaded  with  waste.  The 
data  obtained  on  this  point  are  direct  and  conclusive.     We  read: 

"  In  an  extensive  investigation  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether 
the  flesh  of  calves  three  weeks  of  age  and  under  is  or  is  not  fit 
for  human  food.  Berg  compared  the  chemical  composition  of 
mature  beef  with,  that  of  immature  veal.  No  differences  be- 
tween them  that  are  dietetically  significant  were  detected.  .  .,  . 
As  so  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  relative  indigesti- 
bility  of  v^eal,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  large  number  of 
artificial-digestion  experiments  conducted  inider  rigorous  scien- 
tific control,  immature  veal  digested  as  fast  as  mature  beef. 

"The  foregoing  facts  are  further  substantiated  by  direct- 
feeding  experiments,  not  only  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
maintenance  and  growth,  but  also  during  periods  of  reproduc- 
tion, which  must  be  regarded  as  the  severest  test  of  dietary 
efficiency.  Berg  found  that  when  animals  were  fed  on  a  diet 
in  which  immature  veal  was  the  sole  source  of  nitrogen,  the 
young  grew  normall J',  and  the  older  ones  became  fat 

"Corroboratory  experiments  on  human  subjects  are  not  want- 
ing. Pi'ofessor  Fish,  of  Cornell  University,  conducted  dietetic 
experiments  in  which  seven  families  of  twenty  persons  of  \  anions 
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ages  received  immature  veal  as  part  of  their  diet.  All  partook 
of  the  veal  and  appeared  to  rehsh  it.  None  of  the  families 
reported  any  disturbance  of  any  of  the  bodily  functions;  the 
health  was  apparently  normal,  and  each  family  was  ready  to 
receive  a  portion  whenever  available. 

"In  the  Ught  of  all  the  negative  findings  and  the  indefinite 
and  unverified  character  of  the  statements  on  record,  it  is  not 
easy  to  justify  or  understand  the  current  embargo  on  very 
young  veal." 

ONE-COLOR   PLANET-PICTURES 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  moon,  made  by  Prof.  R. 
W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  -vvith  monochromatic  light, 
especially  with  radiation  invisible  to  the  himian  eye, 
such  as  that  below  the  red  of  the  spectrum  or  above  the  violet, 
attracted  much  attention  several  years  ago.  The  pictures, 
which  were  reproduced  in  these 
pages,  revealed  features  on  the 
moon  that  did  not  appear  in 
ordinary  photographs  made 
with  white  hght.  Professor 
Wood  has  now  succeeded  in 
obtaining  similar  one  -  color 
photographs  of  some  of  the 
planets,  and  the  results,  es- 
pecially in  the  ease  of  Satm-n, 
are  of  great  interest.  The 
light  of  the  planets  was  passed 
through  metaUie  filters  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  straining  out  aU 
radiation  except  the  particular 
kind  desired,  before  it  was  al- 
lowed to  strike  the  sensitized 
plate.  Oiu*  quotations  are  from 
a  paper  bj^  Professor  Wood, 
printed  in  The  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (Baltimore).     We  read: 


VIOLET 


From  "The  Proceedings  of  the  Katioual  Academy  of  Sciences,"  Baltimore,  Md. 

NEW  LIGHTS  ON  SATURN. 
Diverse  \iews  obtained  by  different  monochromatic  screens 


"Extremely    interesting   re- 
sults were  obtained  in  the  case 

of  Saturn.  The  infra-red  picture  .  .  .  showed  the  ball  of  the 
planet  almost  devoid  of  surface-markings,  the  merest  trace  of 
the  faint  narrow  belts  appearing.  The  photographs  made  mth 
the  yellow  screen  showed  the  belts  distinctly,  giving  about  the 
same  impression  as  visual  observations.  On  the  plates  made  with 
the  \'iolet-ray  filter  ...  a  very  broad  dark  belt  surrounded  the 
planet's  equator,  occupying  the  region  of  the  planet  which  was 
brightest  in  yellow  hght.  In  addition  to  this  dark  equatorial 
belt  a  dark  polar  cap  of  considerable  size  appeared  in  the  pietm'es. 
So  different  were  the  two  pictures  that,  were  it  not  for  the  ring, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  beUeve  that  they  represented  the  same 
object.  In  ultra-violet  light  the  appearance  was  much  the  same, 
but  the  dark  belt  was  not  quite  so  wi'de,  the  bright  region  be- 
tween the  polar  cap  and  the  belt  being  distinctly  broader. 

"Photographs  made  with  the  four  monochromatic  filters 
are  reproduced.  Two  hypotheses  suggested  themselves  in 
explanation  of  the  dark  belt.  We  may  be  dealing  with  a  fine 
mist  or  dust  which  forms  an  extension  of  the  crepe-ring  down  to 
the  ball  of  the  planet.  This  hypothesis  appears  to  be  favored 
bj'^  the  circumstance  that  on  the  negatives  made  by  ultra-violet 
light  (and  to  a  less  degree  by  violet)  the  sky  between  the  ball  of 
the  planet  and  the  ring  is  distinctly  denser  than  the  region  just 
outside.  This  would  indicate  that  the  region  inside  of  the  ring 
was  filled  with  some  material  which  reflected  the  short  wave- 
lengths to  a  shght  degree.  No  trace  of  this  darkening  appears 
on  any  of  the  plates  made  with  the  yellow  screen,  even  on  one 
that  was  many  times  overexposed,  which  appears  to  show  that 
the  phenomenon  is  real.  This  peculiarity  was,  however,  not  de- 
tected until  the  work  was  finished,  and  I  should  prefer  to  verify 
it,  or  have  it  verified,  before  setting  it  down  as  an  established 
fact.  The  luminosity  is  much  too  feeble  to  show  in  the  prints. 
Dr.  Hale  will  have  the  density  measured  with  the  Hartman 
photometer  as  soon  as  some  repairs  are  finished.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  the  dark  belt  is  in  reahty  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  dust-ring,  for  measurements  made  by  Mr.  Ellerman 
showed  that  the  belt  extended  higher  up  on  the  ball  of  the  planet 


than  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  rings.  More- 
over it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  belt  and  the  dark  polar 
cap  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  second  hypothesis 
assumes  the  existence  in  the  planet's  atmosphere  of  some  sub- 
stance capable  of  absorbing  violet  and  ultra-\iolet  hght.  This 
material  might  be  a  fine  mist  or  dust,  or  some  gas  capable  of 
absorbing  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  Such  a 
gas  would  be  of  a  pale  -  yellow  color,  and  sulfur  -  vapor  and 
chlorin  naturally  occur  to  us. 

"I  have,  however,  examined  the  absorption-spectrum  of  both 
of  these  gases  in  quartz  bulbs,  -with  the  result  that  the  absorption 
appears  to  be  much  stronger  in  the  ultra-violet  than  in  the 
violet,  which  is  in  disagreement  mth  the  circumstance  that 
the  band  appears  wider  in  \iolet  than  in  ultrar-violet  Ught. 
Until  spectrogi-ams  are  available  sho^xong  the  complete  spectra 
of  the  different  zones  of  the  planet,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  causes  the  absorption. 
On  the  infra-red  photograph  the  ball  of  the  planet  is  much 

brighter  in  comparison  to  the 
brightest  part  of  the  ring  than 
on  the  \'iolet  and  ultra-\iolet 
pictures.  This  again  suggests 
a  mist  or  dust  in  the  planet's 
atmosphere  which  scatters  the 
shorter  wave-lengths.  My  in- 
fra-red photographs  of  land- 
scapes have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  we  can  obtain 
clear  photographs  through  a 
blue  haze  by  means  of  the  spec- 
tnim  region  above  7,200.  In 
these  photographs  it  waU  be 
remembered  that  the  blue  sky 
comes  out  black  and  the  grass 
and  fohage  snow-white. 

"Interesting  results  were  ob- 
tained as  well  in  the  ease  of 
Jupiter.  In  infra-red  light  the 
belts  were  scarcely  \'isible, 
while  the  \iolet,  and  especially 
the ultra-Aiolet,  pictures  showed 
dark  belts,  of  which  no  trace 
could  be  seen  in  pictures  made 
with  the  yellow  screen,  or  by 
eye-observations  of  the  planet. 
"In  view  of  the  interesting 

results  obtained  with  these  two 

planets  I  hope  that  similar  observations  will  be  made  of  Mars 
on  the  occasion  of  its  next  near  approach  to  the  earth.  I  made 
one  photograph  of  the  planet  in  October  with  ultra-violet  light, 
but  the  disk  was  too  small  to  show  much  of  interest." 


ULTRA-VIOLET 


BLASTING  WITH  WATER— It  is  impossible  sometimes  to 
use  powder,  dynamite,  or  other  ordinary  blasting-materiais, 
to  break  up  solid  masses  of  masomy  or  concrete,  since  the 
violent  concussion  might  injure  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  In 
such  cases  it  has  heretofore  been  necessary  to  accomphsh  the 
desired  disintegration  by  the  slow  and  laborious  use  of  pick  and 
crowbar.  But  a  recent  process  described  in  the  Technical 
Supplement  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  from  the  Zentralblatt 
der  Bauverivaltung  makes  ingenious  use  of  the  incompressibility 
of  water  for  this  purpose.  The  process  was  employed  with 
notable  success  in  wrecking  the  Weidendammer  Bridge  in 
Berhn.     We  read: 

"In  the  piers  of  the  bridge  were  bored  holes  80  centimeters 
long  into  which  a  steel  cylinder  was  fitted,  closed  at  the  farther 
end  with  cement.  In  this  steel  cyUnder  were  eight  pistons 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ring  and  pushed  in  when  they  were 
placed  in  position. 

"A  pressure-pipe  of  about  three  centimeters  thickness  united 
the  steel  cylinder  with  a  hydrauUc  pump  of  only  28  kilograms 
weight,  requiring  only  one  man  to  operate  it.  As  soon  as  the 
pump  began  to  Avork  the  steel  piston  was  gi-adually  forced  out- 
ward by  the  pressure  created  inside  the  steel  cylinder.  Thus 
the  masonry  was  prest  apart  and  disrupted;  so  that  one  block 
after  the  other  fell  down.  The  process  is  very  rapid,  almost 
entirely  silent,  and  quite  without  concussion,  so  that  all  danger 
of  injury  to  near-by  buildings  is  eliminated." 


I 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


PENNELL'S  TESTIMONY  TO  GERMANY 


THE  A:SIERICAN  ARTIST,  Joseph  Pennell,  was  some- 
how moved,  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  to  A-isit  the 
great  armories  of  Europe  and  record  with  his  pen  ^hat 
these   mills   for    the   manufaoture   of    death    looked    like.     His 
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ESSEN,   GERMANY. 
From  the  lithograph  by  Josepli  Pennell.    Where  the  great  guns  are  niacie  !>>  (lu>  Krupps 


preachments,  but  the  present  commentator  does  not  find  the 
artist  verj^  successful  in  the  role.  Mr.  ]VIacfall  even  avers  "  the 
worst  influence  under  which  Pennell  came"  to  be  "the  master- 
ful, aggressive,  and    mentallj'  unscrupulous    soul    of  Whistler." 

We  read: 

"No  man  ever  talked  more  litter 
trash  about  art  and  in  a  more  ex- 
quisite way  than  Whistler;  no  man, 
when  he  set  to  work  to  create  art, 
more  ruthlessly  rid  himself  of  his 
intellectual  falsities  and  siu-rendered 
himself  more  to  the  thoroughly  emo- 
tional achievement  of  the  impression 
he  desired  to  utter.  PenneU .  realiz- 
ing the  high  artistic  achievement  of 
the  man,  accepted  and  became  mis- 
sionary' to  the  falsities  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  thereby  limited  his  own 
powers.  We  see  it  again  and  again 
in  the  notes  which  he  sets  down  in 
his  catalog  to  'Germany  at  Work.' 
For  instance,  'all  great  work,  like 
great  art,  is  the  carrying  on  of  tradi- 
tion.' This  is  a  half-truth  which 
fails  utterly  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  art ;  it's  just  the  old  beauty-fallacj' 
in  its  night-shirt.  Ob\-iously  art 
is  eternal,  but  craftsmanship  has 
evolved,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the 
aping  of  a  dead  tradition  that  all 
art-endeavor  finds  its  grave.  We  see 
Pennell's  intellectual  self-deception 
again  in  such  a  passage  as :  '  The  gas- 
ometers are  built  inside  the  great 
castles,  and  so  become  picturesque 
instead  of  eyesores,'  by  which  he 
reallj'  means  that  the  thing  which 
man  caUs  a  gasometer  is  a  hideous 
thing  and  astutely  faked  by  the 
Germans  in  hiding  it  inside  an  old 
castle;  yet  the  greater  part  of  his 
notes  are  given  to  gloi-ifying  fac- 
tories and  workshops  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  castles  and  cathedrals! 
Now  this  dishonesty  of  intellect 
you  Avill  never  find  in  Pennell's 
artistry:  the  moment,  like  Whistler, 
he  stops  talking  about  art  and  sets 
to  work  to  create  it,  he  reaches  fine 
acliicAement.  It  is  Dr.  JekvU  and 
Mr.  Hyde." 

With  this  much  ado  Mr.  Macfall 
bids  us  "let  all  Pennell's  talk  about 
art  go,"  and  he  himself  tm-ns  to  as- 
certain what  are  "the  limits  and  the 
heights  of  his  artistic  utterance": 


drawings  are  being  shown  in  an  exhibition  in  London,  and  re- 
productions appear  frequently  in  om-  picture-journals.  Mr. 
Holdane  Macfall  calls  his  work  "journalistic  in  its  best  sense," 
and  in  l.tind  and  Water  (London,)  tells  us  that  the  drawings  of 
"Germany  at  Work,"  of  wliich  the  scenes  at  the  armories  form 
a  part,  "can  not  be  appreciated  at  their  real  value  until  we 
understand  something  of  the  psychology  and  craft  of  the  man 
who  made  them."  Pennell  has  often  posed  as  his  own  inter- 
preter, and,  like  Whistler,  has  played  the  chorvs  to  his  artistic 


"The  chief  lack  is  absence  of  that 
jnission  or  intensity  of  ftH>ling  by 
which  alone  the  mightiest  art  is 
created.  On  the  otiier  hand,  there  is  a  serene  sincerity  of 
vision  that  gives  a  rare  dignity  to  the  vision  of  the  man.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  drawing  of  'Within  the  Lace- Work  of  Stet^l'  in 
the  Vulcan  Shipyard  at  Hamburg,  with  its  fine  perspective  and 
cadence.  Pennell  coiilid(>s  to  us  that  it  was  ' difficult  to  draw' 
and  "exciting':  we  realize  the  draftsmanship,  but  we  get  no 
hint  of  the  excitement.  Or  take  the  fine  lithograph  of  "The 
Hut  of  the  Gav^e  of  (Jood  Hope  Steel-Works  at  Oberhausen.' 
with  its  beauty  of  spacing  and  arrangement,  and  eonijiare  the 
cold,  hard  eye  of  this  man  who  saw  it  with  the  eye  of  such  a 
poet  as  Brangwyn  or  Millet  or  Meuiiier.     Think  of  the  dramatic 
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intensity  of  the  appeal  of  this  thing  to  Brangwyn,  and  imagine 
what  he  would  have  given  us,  and  we  see  the  vast  gulf  that 
separates  what  one  may  call  in  its  highest  sense  'pictorial  jour- 
nalism" from    dramatic  art.' 

•"I  am  dwelling  perhaps  a  little  unduh'  and  with  some  in- 
sistency on  this  point  of  the  cold,  delil>erate  %'ision  and  frt-edom 
from  all  temper  in  Pennell's  display  of  "Germany  at  Work,'  in 
order  to  press  its  high  value  to-day  from  its  very  lack  of  passion. 
Braugw^-n  and  Meunier  and  Millet  led  the  way  in  modern  art 
to  the  revelation  of  the  glory  and  wonder  of  work;  but  they  did 
it  Tsith  intensity  of  temper  and  \ision.  Look  at  one  of  Brang- 
wyn's  men  carrying  a  load  along  a  plank  gangway  from  a  gi'eat 
ship,  and  he  gets  the  power  of  the  thing  with  the  joy  that  an 
old  Greek  sculptor  got  out  of  carving  an  athlete  in  marble. 
With  Pennell,  no.  There  is  the  record,  stated  with  exquisite 
detail  and  balance,  of  a  witness.  In  order  to  convince  one  of 
his  joy  in  the  thing,  he  has  to  print  it  in  the  catalog;  he  has 
subordinated  his  art  to  his  intellect,  and  confined  his  emotional 
statement  to  his  self-criticism  of  the  limits  of  his  powers." 

This  British  writer  goes  further,  and  declares  that  "if  we 
needed  pi-oof  of  Germany's  vast  intention  to  set  out  and  over- 
whelm the  world,  it  could  be  found  in  this  cold-blooded  e\adence 
of  Pennell's  that  is  without  bias  or  exaggeration  or  sentiment — 
eWdence  indeed  that  is  rather  admiration  than  condemna- 
tion."    For — 

"It  seemed  to  thinking  men  until  a  few  j^ears  ^^o  an  un- 
thinkable thing  that  a  whole  people  could  have  been  organized 
into  an  ambition  to  one  end.  But  the  German  did  it;  his  very 
naiTowness  of  skull  and  that  aggressive  ignorance  called  KuUur 
helping  and  binding  his  sinews  to  the  fantastic  endeavor. 

"The  day  the  Royal  House  of  Prussia  dropt  the  Pilot  in  18<)0, 
Bismarck,  as  he  stept  from  the  helm  of  State,  must  have  been 
filled  with  a  strange  wonder  as  to  where  his  teachings  were  going 
to  lead  the  realm  that  he  had  created  with  such  astounding  skill 
and  unscrupulousness.  He  shook  his  head  at  the  councils  of 
the  new  bloods;  he  foretold  the  wi-eckage,  be  sure  of  it,  or  he 
had  not  been  dismissed  the  ship.  But  even  Bismarck  must 
have  stood  a-wonder  at  the  work  the  professors  had  ah'eady 
achieved — the  inoculation  of  high  and  low  with  the  \dews  of 
Germany's  destiny  as  the  lord  of  the  earth.  Every  school-boy, 
every  student,  spectacled  doctor,  and  lawyer,  grocer's  boy,  waiter, 
laborer,  soldier,  sailor,  parson,  pauper,  and  king,  had  decided 
that  this  sla\e-race  of  which  they  were  could  by  organization 
create  Germany  into  a  world-empire  and  ruler  over  the  earth. 
To  that  end  they  bent  their  commerce,  their  philosophy,  their 
religion,  their  thinking,  their  God." 


ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  COPYRIGHTS— A  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  in  England  over  the  ethical  soundness  or  the 
tactful  wisdom  of  pirating  German  books  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  when  there  can  be  no  action  withregai'd  to  copyright. 
A  ease  has  come  up  in  the  translation  of  a  book  called  "Hinden- 
burg's  March  into  London."  Mr.  G.  K.  Shorter,  who  is  found 
not  bm'dened  by  compunctions,  observes  in  The  Sphere: 

"I  suppose  .  .  .  that  many  English  publishers  have  large 
accounts  with  Crerman  publishing-houses,  and  that  after  the 
war  they  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  respected  the 
eop\Tight  of  their  enemies,  and  that  all  commercial  dealings  of 
prewar  days  will  resume  their  old  conditions.  I  do  not  believe 
that  old  conditions  can  possibly  be  revived  in  ou!'  generation. 
There  will  be  too  iiaany  widows  and  childless  mothers  for  any 
possible  healing 

"I  confess,  at  any  rate,  that  if  I  saw  a  picture  in  any  German 
newspaper  the  publication  of  which  I  thought  would  help  our 
cause.  I  should  not  l>e  worried  by  conscientious  scruples  about 
cop^^•ight  in  reproducing  it;  and  if  T  were  a  publisher  and  I  got 
hold  of  a  book  in  the  (Jerman  language  the  distriliution  of  whicii 
in  England  would  help  to  keep  lis  on  the  alert  against  our  enemies, 
I  should  most  assuredly  issue  it,  and  T  should  consider  that  the 
Publishers'  Association  was  quite  unpatriotic  to  object 

"Whether  'Hindenburg's  March  into  London'  is  a  book 
that  justifies  a  departure  from  the  Bern  Convention  is  another 
matter.  It  certainly  gives  iis  some  insight  into  the  (Jerman 
mind  of  to-day,  and  the  ideals  of  at  least  one  individual  German 
as  to  how  we  should  be  (l<>feated  and  crusht.  ...  If,  as  we 
are  told,  it  is  selling  in  iuuidreds  of  thousands  in  Germany, 
that  seems  to  me  a  sufficiently  good  reason  for  its  being  made 
known  to  the  English  reading  public,  all  copyright  questions 
notwithstanding." 


BARRIE'S    CENTENARY   JOKE 

MR.  BARRIE,  now  Sir  James,  has  always  been  fond  of 
perpetrating  theatrical  jokes.  One  of  these  was  his 
play  called  "Little  ]Mary,"  whose  significance  was 
guardedly  concealed  until  the  first-night  audience  learned  that 
"Little  Maiy"  was  your  stomach  that  sometimes  ga^'e  you 
pains.  His  last  contribution  to  the  stage  is  such  a  mj^ster^' — 
not  preserved,  however,  beyond  the  first  performance.  "The 
Real  Thing  at  Last,"  it  is  called,  with  descriptive  subtitle — 
"A  Suggestion  for  the  Artists  of  the  Future."  What  the  audience 
at  the  London  Coliseum  saw  first  was  the  screen-announcement: 
"The  first  real  performance  of  'Macbeth,'  all  snap — no  talky- 
talky."  We  are  told  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  that  Mr. 
Edmund  Gwenn  impersonated  the  cinema-manager,  "a  star 
artist  with  a  star  cigar,"  expressing  dignified  sorrow  that  the 
cinema  has  not  been  asked  to  do  its  share  in  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  "Swan  of  Avon."  For  all  that,  the  trade 
does  not  overlook  its  opportunity,  and  its  tribute  is  a  mo^■ies 
version  of  "JMacbeth."     Before  the  above  scene  is  shown — 

"You  see  a  miserably  meek  little  thing,  representing  the 
legitimate  actor,  beseecliing  the  manager  for  a  job,  but  he 
sends  him  away  A\Ttli  the  verdict,  'Not  enough  "punch."' 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  is  delighted  to  take  the  tiny  part  of  releasing 
the  film,  and  you  see  her  doing  it  on  the  screen,  gingerly  picking 
the  snakelike  thing  out  of  a  real  cage.  Charlie  Chaplin  wobbles 
on  the  stage,  and  is  i-eceived  by  the  manager  with  extravagant 
deference,  while  the  famous  actresses  are  sent  to  sit  in  a  corner 
and  kee])  quiet 

"The  film  is  absurdly  like  the  real  thing — it  would  be  received 
in  most  cinema-palaces  with  delight.  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  points 
his  satire  by  giving  the  film-characters  to  a  dozen  of  the  most 
famous  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day — at  least  so  the  program 
says.  If  they  are  really  doing  it,  their  personalities  are  entirely 
lost.  In  this  he  is  probably  performing  on  the  legs  of  the  critics. 
The  manager  accompanies  the  film-.scenes  with  ecstatic  i*emarks 
to  the  audience. 

"The  screen  announces:  'The  Countess  of  Macbeth  in  her 
refined  home  near  Maidenhead.'  There  is  a  very  shaggy  Macbeth. 
'Twenty  feet  high,'  chirrups  the  manager.  'Oh.  that  Shake- 
speare had  lived  to  see  this  day!'  To  show  us  how  Shakespeare 
ought  to  have  done  it,  the  manager  throws  on  the  screen  two 
versions,  here  and  there,  showing,  for  instance,  the  old-stjie 
witches  followed  by  'witches,  our  style' — three  prettj"  maidens 
of  gi-eat  elegance.  'There's  a  bunch  of  peaches,'  said  the  man- 
ager. The  screen  announces,  'Old  man  Dvncan  retires  for  the 
night,'  and  you  see  him  hanging  up  his  crown  on  the  bed  and 
searching  for  Macbeth  underneath  it.  'I  don't  trust  these  Mac- 
bcths,'  he  says.  When  Ladi/  Macbeth  eggs  on  Macbeth  to  the 
murder,  the  screen  says:    'I  can't.     I  am  a  white  man.' 

"Then  we  come  to  'the  scene  of  the  crime,'  and  'the  wicked 
but  atti'active  little  lady  smears  the  sleeping  grooms  with  blood 
to  make  sure  of  their  conviction  at  the  assizes.'  Here  is  another 
triumph  for  cinema-realism.  'Note  the  amount  of  blood  we 
use,'  says  the  manager.  'Something  like — no  expense  spared,' 
and  Lndi/  Macbeth  daubs  them  from  a  bucket.  Macbeth  sees 
cinema-visions  of  his  early  childhood,  but  the  visions  get  mixed 
up  and  Macbeth  becomes  annoyed.  'He  is  naturally  indignant 
at  any  one  interfering  with  his  visions,'  says  the  manager.  The 
elegant  home  of  the  Macbetha  at  Maidenhead  is  no  longer  a  happy 
one.  The  screen  warns  the  Count:  'Macduff  is  after  you.  If 
you  see  a  wood  moving  it's  a  cinch.'  This  is  where  the  cinema 
comes  in.  You  actually  do  see  the  wood  chasing  across  the 
screen  at  twenty  miles  an  hour.  'Whaur's  Wully  Shakespeare 
the  noo?'  as  a  Scot  said  on  a  famous  occasion." 

The  fight,  we  are  assured,  "is  the  real  cinema-thing,  too — 
none  of  your  old-style  quick  dispatch,  but  a  real  chase  over  a 
bridge  and  up  a  church-tower,  where  you  see  them  fighting 
against  the  sky%  Macbeth  being  finally  thrown  over." 

"in  the  cinema-version  MacbetJi  repents,  and  all  ends  happily, 
to  the  relief  of  the  manager,  who  exclaims:  'If  only  the  Swan 
of  Avon  were  here  now!' 

"One  of  the  best  jokes  is  the  Coxtiless  Macheth's  sleep-walking, 
showing  the  actual  spot  for  the  first  time  (separate  film  for 
hand).  Sir  James  Barrie  has  studied  the  solemn  technique  of 
the  cinemas  to  good  jiurijose.  The  Shakespearian  character- 
names  are  improved  away.     We  have,  instead  of  first,  second 
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third,  and  fourth  murderer,  first  and  second  imirdorod.  willintr- 
to-nnirdor  paj?»>  (aftorward  murdered^  hor  imirdoror,  his  iiuir- 
deror.  nearly  inurdt-rcd.  not  -  wort  h  -  murdering  -  but  -  murdt>r('d, 
murder-specialist,  and  so  on. 

"The  joke  ends  with  the  miserable  little  person  Avho  typifies 
the  legitimate  actor  humbly  waiting  at  the  stiige-door  to  present 
a  bouquet  to  the  cinema-star.  Well,  Sir  James  Barrie  has 
revenged  his  humiliation." 


BRITISH   TRIBUTES   TO   HEWRY   JAMES 

No  MAN  OK  LETTERS— perhaps  not  even  Meredith- 
has  passed  from  the  h\ing  world  of  England  with 
finer  expressions  of  grateful  appi'eciation  from  the  press 
of  that  country  than  has  befallen  the  lot  of  Henrj'  James. 
Whatever  the  doubts  and  fears  of  his  achievements  and  perma- 
nent worth  entertained  bj'  the  critics  of  the  land  which  bore 
him,  the  voices  of  the  countiy  which  adopted  him  speak  in  no 
hesitating  vein.  "EngUshmen  are  not  likely  ever  to  forget  the 
generous  thought  which  inspired  the  late  Henry  James  to  become 
a  naturalized  Englishman  at  the  moment  of  England's  greatest 
distress,"  says  the  London  Spectator.  And  the  same  journal, 
with  something  of  the  zest  for  refining  expression  exhibited  by 
James  himself,  goes  on  to  point  out  that  what  he  did  was  some- 
thing finer  and  better  than  what  might  be  called  "an  impulsive 
act."  In  fact,  "it  was  a  reasoned  declaration  of  allegiance 
coming  as  a  natural  culmination  to  very  many  years  of  deUberate 
approach  and  assimilation."     The  Spectator  proceeds: 

"It  was  like  the  last  scene  of  one  of  his  most  analytical  ro- 
mances in  which  nothing  happens  without  scrupulous  and  detailed 
care  for  the  motives  of  human  beings.  Henry  James  was  good 
enough  to  say  in  substance  that  he  was  proud  of  England  and 
her  cause,  and  that  he  wished  to  stand  with  her  in  her  trial. 
And  now,  on  the  sorrowful  occasion  of  his  death,  every  English- 
man, care  he  much  or  little  for  the  gi'eat  art  wliich  the  dead  man 
cultivated,  i^dU  wish  to  say  that  he  is  proud  of  Henry  James.  We 
look  back  \\'ith  supreme  satisfaction  to  the  bestowal  on  him  of 
the  Order  of  Alerit,  and  we  would  w^sh  that  Ms  name  should  be 
perpetuallj'  commemorated  among  us  in  a  dignified  fashion  that 
would  be  a  measure  of  our  esteem.  Henry  James  was  a  prophet 
of  ci-vdhzation;  not  in  the  sense  that  he  predicted  new  triumphs 
for  art  and  social  science,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  spoke  forth  all 
that  was  good  in  civihzation  as  he  saw  it.  His  heart  was  with 
the  emancipating  powers  of  this  world;  no  wonder,  then,  that  he 
ranged  himself  Avith  France  and  Italy,  whom  he  knew  and  under- 
stood, against  the  dark  intolerance  of  Germany.  His  declara- 
tion of  faith  was  the  greatest  and  hoUest  act  of  partizanship  to 
one  to  whom  it  did  net  come  easily  to  be  a  partizan." 

"Germany  has  killed  him,"  writes  his  intimate  friend,  the 
novehst,  Violet  Hunt,  in  The  Daily  Mail  (London).  "It  is  the 
Kaiser  whom  we  must  arraign  for  the  murder  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. For  in  thus  grieving  and  horrifying  Henry  James  to  death 
he  has  deprived  us  of  our  great  acquisition,  the  best  brain  in 
America,  which  our  own  sorrows  had  gained  for  us."  "It 
has  not  profited  us  long,"  she  adds,  "but  there  was  more  joy  in 
heaven  when  James  came  over  than  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  repented." 
When  she  had  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  he  answered:  "Because 
I  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  '  We '  when  I  talked  about  an  advance." 
She  adds: 

"And  during  those  last  months  he  said  'We'  so  hard,  he  took 
the  affairs  of  'Us'  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  Idlled  him.  Throw- 
ing himself  into  the  struggle  with  all  the  enthusiasms  of  a  general, 
a  politician,  and  a  literary  man,  his  overtaxed  sensorium  could 
not  stand  the  strain.  'Anything  I  can  do,  anj'thing  I  can 
■WTite' — no  appeal  went  unregarded.  He  was  thinking  in 
the  spring  of  giving  lectures  to  aid  recruiting.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  interviewed  in  the  great  cause.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  'We'  included  the  magnificent  French,  f6r  whom 
he  had  a  love  that  passeth  the  love  of  man  for  women." 

In  a  democratic  country  where  men  are  judged  democratically 
there  is  fear  of  expressing  too  high  admiration,  but  the  London 
Nation  does  not  balk  at  using  the  term  "Olympian"  in  writing 
of  James.     "Olympian  he  was  in  bearing  no  less  than  in  charac- 


ter, and  in  the  great  and  delicate  equipment  of  his  mind."  Says 
The  Saturdai/  Review:  "Once  there  were  Three;  but  now  there 
is  One  only.  Such  was  the  instructive  thought  of  most  lovers 
of  literature,  wherever  English  is  read,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Henry  James." 

"Meredith,  James,  and  Hardy  have  always  ranked  in  a  class 
apart.  They  belonged  to  a  greater  age  of  fiction.  This  will  be 
admitted  by  any  one  who  is  not  bound  to  the  cart-tail  of  one  or 
other  of  the  smart  and  boomed  favorites  of  to-day.  We  have 
had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  work  of  these  three  authors,  and  to 
be  quite  sure  about  them.  We  loiow  that  they  will  live.  They 
have  attained  to  that  'real  glory'  of  which  Arnold  has  ^vritten, 
the  glory  which  is  'authenticated  by  the  amphictyonic  coiu:t 
of  final  appeal.'" 

Desmon  MacCarthy,  writing  in  The  New  Statesman  (Lon- 
don), says: 

"When  I  look  up  and  see  the  long  line  of  his  books,  the 
thought  it  \NaU  grow  no  longer  is  not  so  distressing — he  has 
exprest  himself — as  the  thought  that  so  many  rare  things  in  the 
world  must  now  go  without  their  appreciator,  so  many  fine 
\nbrations  of  life  lose  themselves  in  vacancy." 

After  Mr,  James's  funeral,  which  took  place  in  the  old  Church 
in  Chelsea,  instead  of  the  Abbey,  where  many  notable  people 
in  England  desired  he  should  be  honored,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  London  Times: 

"Sir:  The  group  of  friends,  a  large  company  who  gathered  in 
Old  Chelsea  Church  this  afternoon,  must  have  included  several 
whose  thoughts  went  back,  like  mine,  to  the  mysterious  and 
poignant  story  which  Henry  James  contrived  to  publish  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  after  it  had  knocked  in  vain — incredible  revela- 
tion— 'at  half  a  dozen  editorial  doors  impenetrably  closed  to  it.' 
Some  of  us  must  have  thought  that  'The  Altar  of  the  Dead' 
of  our  wonderfid  friend  has  been  found  in  the  beautiful  old  dim 
church  of  All  Saints,  which  stood  almost  at  his  door,  and  into 
which  he  too,  burdened  with  unutterable  regrets,  often  silently 
sHpt.  As  we  stood  round  the  shell  of  that  incomparable  brain, 
of  that  noble  and  tender  heart,  it  flashed  across  me  that  to 
generations  yet  unawakened  to  a  knowledge  of  his  value  the 
Old  Chelsea  Church  must  forever  be  the  Altar  of  the  Dead. 

"No  man  has  awakened  greater  loyalty  or  penetrated  so 
many  shy  sph-its  -with  affection.  But  we  want  to  proclaim  to 
the  sensual  world  that  when  the  war  with  Germany  broke  out 
he  ceased  to  be  merely  the  idol  of  an  esoteric  group.  He  became 
a  soldier;  he  belonged  to  England.  No  one  has  suffered  more 
in  spu'it,  no  one  was  more  tensely  agitated  by  the  war,  than 
Henry  James.  Not  that  he  doubted  of  our  victory,  which  was 
to  be  his  victory.  In  the  deadliest  trances  of  the  night  he  never 
questioned  the  end.  But  his  nature  was  like  a  violin-string, 
and  it  was  strained  until  it  snapt. 

"He  was  a  supreme  artist;  but  what  we  must  remember  and 
repeat  is  that  he  was  a  hero.  He  belonged  to  a  neutral  nation 
that  he  was  attached  to  by  a  thousand  ties.  Yet  he  broke 
them  all  to  devote  himself,  heart  and  brain  and  vibrating  nerves, 
entirely  to  his  passionate  love  of  England.  He  was  a  volunteer 
in  our  great  caiise.  Quite  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1914, 
he  said  to  two  English  friends:  'However  British  you  may  be, 
I  am  more  British  still.'  He  has  died  before  W'e  celebrate  the 
catastrophe  of  wickedness,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  his 
great  heart  might  have  broken  with  joy  in  the  midst  of  the 
huzzas. 

"But  let  those  who  knew  Henry  James  and  those  who  knew 
him  not  approach  the  Altar  of  the  Dead  with  rcAcrence,  for  he 
was  an  English  hero  of  whom  England  shall  be  proud." 

Mr.  Gosse's  letter  strikes  a  chord  vibrating  in  others,  and 
calls  from  Mr.  T.  Bailey  Saunders  a  letter  confirmatory  of  its 
temper,  with  an  added  note  of  personal  recollection: 

"Sir:  Mr.  Gosse  very  fitly,  if  I  may  say  so.  expresses  the 
feelings  of  all  who  were  present  yesterday  at  Old  Chelsea  (^hurch, 
which  for  them  at  least  must  ever  remain  the  Altar  of  the  Dead; 
and  I  know  that  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  Henry  James 
the  beautiful  service  there  seemed  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  than  any  larger  ceremony  coidd  ha\'e  been  elsewhere. 
It  may,  then,  be  of  interest  if  I  mention  what  Henry  James 
once  told  me  at  Rye  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  1  had  asked 
Avhich  of  his  WTitings  he  would  himself  put  first.  After  much 
playful  disparagement  of  them  all.  he  settled  finally  on  'The 
Altar  of  the  Dead'  as  the  one  with  which  he  was  least  dissatisfied." 
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THE  "HIGH  PRIESTESS"  OF  "VERS  LIBRE" 

MISS  AMY  LOWELL  threw  down  the  gauntlet  at  a 
dinner  given  recently  to  a  rather  large  collection  of 
poets,  and  the  glove  was  found  embroidered  with  the 
motto  ''vers  lihre."  It  is  this  very  tag  which  puts  the  new 
verse-form  under  suspicion  in  certain  quarters,  says  the  New 
York  Sun.  It  has  been  an  xmknown  quantity,  for  one  thing, 
and  to  be  labeled  as  something  French  induces  to  wariness. 
But  om*  fears  may  allay  themselves,  for  Miss  Lowell,  whom  The 
Sun  calls  the  "high  priestess  of  the  new  poetical  cult,"  sets  us 
right.  It  is  a  verse-form  "based  upon  cadence  rather  than 
upon  exact  meter."  If  this  seems  merely  exchanging  one 
difficulty  for  another,  Miss  Lowell  sets  us  again  right  by  defining 
cadence  as  "a  sense  of  balance."  In  talking  the  matter  over 
with  Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer  for  the 
readers  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Miss  Lowell  takes  up 
the  schoolmistress's  role,  and 
goes  a  little  deeper  into  the 
subject.  The  habit  of  in- 
structing comes,  evidently,  not 
amiss,  for  she  .is  the  sister  of 
the  President  of  Harvard. 
She  says: 

"The  unit  of  vers  libre  is  the 
strophe,  not  the  line  or  the 
foot  as  in  regular  meter.  The 
strophe  is  a  gi'oup  of  words 
which  round  themselves  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  ear.  lu 
short  poems  this  complete 
rounding  may  take  place  only 
at  the  end,  making  the  poem 
a  unit  of  a  single  movement, 
the  lines  serving  only  to  give 
the  slight  up-and-down  effect 
necessary  to  the  voice  when  the 
poem  is  read  aloud. 

"In longer  poems  the  strophe 
may  be  a  group  of  lines.  Poetry 
being  a  spoken  and  not  a  writ- 
ten art,  those  not  weU  versed 
in  the  various  poetic  forms 
will  find  it  simpler  to  x-ead  vers- 
libre  poems  aloud  rather  than 
to  try  to  get  their  rhythm 
from  the  printed  page.  For 
iveople  who  are  used  only  to 
the  exact  meters,  the  printed 
arrangement  of  a  vers-libre 
poem  is  a  confusing  process. 
To  a  certain  extent  cadence 
is  dependent  upon  quantity — 
long  and  short  sylla])les  being 
of  peculiar  importance.  Words 
hurried    over    in    reading    are 

balanced  by  words  on  which   the  reader  pauses.      Remember, 
also,  that  vers  libre  can  be  either  rimed  or  unrimed." 

Miss  Lowell  is  unmoved  by  the  protests  of  those  who  (l(H;lare 
that  they  can  not  memorize  vers  libre.  Poetry  easily  remem- 
bered she  refuses  to  think  "gi-eat,"  any  more  than  the  music 
that  we  readily  whistle  after  coming  out  of  the  theater.  She 
proceeds  to  consider  special  cases,  giving  a  different  opinion 
on  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  from  the  one  recently  quoted 
by  us  from  Dr.  Marion  M.  Miller,  who  rearranged  the  address 
to  prove  his  point: 

"The  enemies  of  vers  libre  say  that  ners  libre  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  oratory.  Now,  there  is  a  diffen^ncc;  between 
the  cadence  of  vers  libre  and  the  cadence  of  oratory.  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  is  not  vers  libre;  it  is  rhythmical  prose. 
At  the  prose  end  of  cadence  is  rhythmical  prose;  at  the  verse 
end  is  vers  libre.     The  difference  is  in  the  kind  of  cadence. 

"Recently  a  writer  in   Ttid  Nation  took  some  of  Meredith's 


prose  and  made  it  into  vers-libre  poems  which  any  poet  would  have 
been  glad  to  ^\Tite.  Then  he  took  some  of  my  poems  and  turned 
them  into  prose,  with  a  result  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  call 
beautiful.     He  then  pertinently  asked  what  was  the  difference. 

"I  might  answer  that  there  is  no  difference.  Typography  is 
not  relevant  to  the  discussion.  Whether  a  thing  is  \\Titten  as 
prose  or  as  verse  is  immaterial.  But  if  we  would  see  the  ad- 
vantage which  Meredith's  imagination  enjoyed  in  the  freer 
forms  of  expression,  we  need  only  compare  these  lyrical  passages 
from  his  prose-works  with  his  own  metrical  poetrj'^." 

Mr.  Kilmer  asks  Miss  Lowell  if  the  "new  poets"  are  lacking 
in  reverence  for  the  great  poets  of  the  past.  One  might  expect 
an  affirmative  if  they  arc  aptly  described  in  the  Siik'-<  phrases 
of  "hterary  Futurists"  and  "the  Cubists  of  the  cadenza."  Miss 
Lowell  disclaims  . the  justice  of  the  charge;  nevertheless,  if 
they  were  so  lacking  they  would  suffer  no  cudgeling  from  her, 

for  she  declares: 


('.•|'>  I  iglu.'.l   l.>    Jli.HVtl  StU'lio.  t'lliciigo. 


AMY  LOWELL, 


Who  talks  of  "  cers  libre,"  says   Mr.   Kilmer,    •  vvitli  the  practicality 
which  is  of  New  England,  and  the  serenity  which  is  of  Boston." 


"America  has  produced  only 
two  great  poets — Whitman  and 
Poe.  The  rest  of  the  early 
American  poets  were  ciUti- 
vated  gentlemen,  but  they 
were  more  exactly  English 
provincial  poets  than  Ameri- 
can poets,  and  they  were  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  parent 
stock.  The  men  of  the  New 
England  group,  wth  the  single 
exception  of  Emerson,  were 
cultivated  gentlemen  Avith  a 
taste  for  literatin-e — they  never 
rose  above  that  level. 

"No  one  can  judge  his  con- 
temporaries. We  can  not  say 
Avith  certainty  that  the  poets 
of  this  generation  are  better 
than  their  predecessors.  But 
surely  we  can  see  that  the  new 
poets  have  more  originality, 
more  of  the  stuff  out  of  which 
poetiy  is  made,  than  their 
predecessors  had,  aside  from 
the  two  great  exceptions  that 
1  have  mentioned." 

After  all  this  The  Sun  only 
remarks: 

"The  oftener  vers  libre  gets 
into  print  the  less  likely  are 
its  makers  to  win  the  crown 
of  bays." 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  re- 
cently discovered  Miss  Lowell 
and  heralded  her  in  this  vein: 


"There  is  an  alleged  poet 
otit  East.  She  writes  in  prose- 
form  and  puts  aU  her  poetrj^ 
in  dreamful  words  and  roseate 
hues.    Here  is  a  poetic  description  of  a  bath  she  has  been  taldng: 

"'Little  spots  of  sunshine  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  dance,  dance,  and  their  reflections  Avabble  deliciously  over 
the  ceiling;  a  stir  of  my  finger  sets  them  whirring,  reeling.  I 
move  a  foot  and  the  plaiK^s  of  light  in  the  water  jar.  I  lie  back 
and  laugh  and  let  the  green-white  Avater,  the  smi-flaAved,  beiyl 
water,  flow  over  me.  The  day  is  almost  too  bright  to  bear,  and 
the  green  water  covers  me  from  the  too-bright  day.  I  Avill  lie 
here  aAvhile  and  play  with  the  water  and  the  sun-spots. 

"'The  sky  is  blue  and  high.  A  croAV  flaps  by  the  Avindow, 
and  there  is  a  wliift'  of  tulips  and  narcissus  in  the  air.' 

"In  the  next  verset  slie  tells  of  the  sky  'being  fresh-Avashod 
and  fair,'  and  then  remarks,  'I  smell  the  stars.'  Dear  me,  Avhat 
a  smeller  she  has!  W(^  Avish  Ave  Avero  she  to  go  out  some  star- 
lit night  and  smell  Sirius,  Vega,  or  Arcturus.  We  knoAv  how  it 
is  done — it  is  done  with  the  mind's  nose,  just  as  one  sees  things 
Avith  the  mind's  eye.  It  is  all  very  easy  for  a  poet.  But  n-- 
turning  to  tlie  bath,  she  says  the  sunshine  'cleaA'es  the  AvaU>r 
into  flaws  like  a  jewel  and  cracks  it  to  bright  light.'  Splendid, 
but  Ave  have  enough." 


MINISTERS   FOR   WAR   AND   PEACE 

MINISTERS  in  a  given  locality  are  perhaps  affected 
bj-  the  same  influences  as  other  citizens  and  are  just 
as  good  patriots  as  laj'^men.  Thus  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
estimates  a  poll  of  Brooklj'n  clergymen  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
])arediiess  which  listed  a  large  majority  as  favorable  to  the 
purpose.  "Like  people,  like  priest,"  may  be  a  true  saying,  but 
clerical  opinions  seem  to  have  a  greater  news-value  than  those 
of  an  equal  number  of  laj-men,  and  the  newspapers  frequentlj^ 
report  them  in  groups  or  individually  on  this  bm-ning  subject 
of  the  nation's  readiness  for  war.  At  the  recent  New  York 
Conference  of  ^lethodist  elergjmen  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  so  the  New  York  Sun  reports,  opposing  "all 
preparedness"  and  "all  warlike  preparation  except  as  much  as 
necessar\'  to  protect  the  weak  and  helpless."  The  New  York 
Time.'!  retorts  on  this  that  "the  United  States  is  weak  and,  at 
present,  in  many  respects,  helpless  to  defend  itself  against 
attack";  so  "  the  New  York  Conference  is  on  the  right  track." 

The  Brooklyn  poll  embraced  ministers  of  something  like 
twenty  denominations,  and  151  answered  "yes,"  six  qualified 
theii-  appro^'al,  fom'teen  were  opposed.  The  poll  was  engineered 
by  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Churches,  of  whom  The  Eagle  writes: 

"Mr.  Laidlaw^  spent  several  weeks  in  a  German  prison  right 
after  the  war  broke  out.  He  and  the  Rev.  Rivington  D.  Lord, 
of  Brooklyn,  got  into  that  trouble  together.  They  had  a  touch 
of  German  frightfulness.  Each,  w^e  believe,  was  informed 
that  the  other  had  been  led  out  to  execution.  There  was  no 
notion  of  executing  either,  but  the  effect  oa  the  nerves  of  the 
prisoners  was  the  same  as  if  the  menace  had  been  serious." 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Baptist  Chiu*ch,  ^\Tites  in  the  New  York  American  of  prepared- 
ness as  "our  Christian  duty."  We  have  been  living,  he  says, 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  "We  did  not  see  that  the  world's  burden 
is  one,  that  the  process  of  human  advance  is  a  world-process, 
and  that  a  nation  can  realize  its  destiny  only  in  and  as  a  part 
of  this  process."     Further: 

"We  did  not  beheve  that  a  world-war  could  happen.  And  if 
it  were  to  happen  we  saw  no  reason  why  America  should  take 
any  part  in  it  other  than  to  observe  strict  neutrality.  We 
were  bhnd  to  the  great  truth  that  life  is  a  struggle  between  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  that  these  principles  upon  which  our  nation  was 
builded  and  for  which  we  thought  we  stood  might  come  to  their 
supreme  test  somewhere  beyond  our  borders,  and  that  then  we 
might  have  to  stand  up  like  men  and  accept  responsibility  for 
oiu"  spiritual  possessions  and  beliefs. 

"The  war  has  happened.  Our  most  precious  prineif)les  and 
ideals  are  now  Ijeing  tested  upon  a  thousand  battle-fields  across 
the  sea.  Men  are  dying  for  what  our  fathers  bought  with 
their  blood.  Reluctantly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  we  have 
been  forced  to  face  our  responsibility — and  we  find  ourselves 
uniirepared." 

By  the  same  token  a  large  gi'oup  of  ministers  of  New  York 
and  Weinity,  representing  many  denominations,  print  in  the 
New  York  Times  their  protest  against  "the  document  and 
appeal"  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  Church  Peace  Union. 
All  express  themselves  as  opposed  to  the  appeal,  which  is  char- 
acterized in  this  manner: 

"The  Peace-Union  document  is  a  protest  against  what  it 
terms  the  'poHcy  of  preparedness' — a  phrase  of  unfortunate 
ambiguity,  Avhich  is  made  to  cover  some  good  things  and  some 
bad;  l)ut  the  e\-iderit  net  result  of  it  is  to  befog  the  issue,  to 
paralyze  our  Government  in  its  stand  for  righteousness  and 
ultimate  peace,  and  to  stay  the  hands  of  President  Wilson  in 
liis   eft'ort   to    fulfil   his  duty   to  our  nation  and   to   the  world. 


Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  its  distinguished  signers,  we 
f(>('l  that,  in  the  present  confused  state  of  affairs,  the  public 
g(>neraUy  is  bound  to  interpret  it  as  an  indication  that  Chi-istian 
ministers  generally  (so  far  as  the  signers  can  speak  for  them) 
are  opposed  in  this  critical  time  to  real  efficiency  and  mihtary 
preparedness  to  uphold  our  President.  For  this  we,  for  our 
part,  do  not  stand ;  and  we  know  that  hosts  of  Chi'istian  ministers 
are  of  our  mind 

"At  this  very  time  several  of  the  European  nations  are  regi-et- 
ting  that  they  were  not  adequately  prepared  against  the  ag- 
gression that  befell  them.  Under  these  circumstances  a  min- 
isters' ambiguous  protest  against  preparedness  is  not  conducive 
to  international  good-will.  It  is  regarded  by  many  of  our 
best  friends  among  the  fighting  nations  as  a  slap  in  the  face, 
and  at  home  such  a  document  promotes  division  among  church- 
men at  the  moment  when  they  ought  to  unite  on  the  first  visible 
and  practicable  step  toward  averting  war  hereafter. 

"Perhaps  our  feUow  ministers  who  have  signed  the  appeal 
will  pardon  us  for  believing  that  the  decision  as  to  what  form 
our  preparedness  shall  take  may,  as  Dr.  Stimson  says,  best  be 
left  to  the  responsible  officers  of  our  Government  and  to  those 
whose  own  lives  in  case  of  war  will  be  first  involved  and  that 
the  rest  of  us  will  best  fulfil  our  duty  as  ministers  by  earnest 
prayer  and  spiritual  counsel,  and  our  duty  as  patriots  by  ab- 
staining from  profitless  addresses  to  the  Government." 


"SLACKEllS"   IN   LIFE   AND   RELIGION 

OF  ALL  THE  NEW  WORDS  that  the  war  has  given  us 
"slacker"  is  one  of  the  surest  to  survive.  Of  course, 
the  word  wasn't  new  in  England,  but  it  had  no  general 
cun-ency  in  America  before  we  heard  it  applied  to  those  who 
held  back  from  recruiting.  The  Continent  (Chicago)  seizes  upon 
it  as  a  useful  whip  in  the  modern  religious  world.  Jesus  knew 
the  slackers,  says  the  writer,  and  he  enjoined  upon  them  to 
"let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lamps  burning,  and 
be  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  looking  for  their  Lord."  The 
metaphor  derives  from  the  flowing  robes  of  the  Oriental  dress, 
which,  loosened  and  hanging  from  the  shoulders  in  times  of 
relaxation,  had  to  be  drawn  by  a  tight  girdle  around  the  waist 
when  anything  was  to  be  done.  The  writer  observes  that 
Jesus  very  well  knew  that  "any  Christian  who  fell  into  the  way 
of  loosening  now  and  again  the  service-belt  of  his  life  would 
soon  forfeit  the  power  to  tigliten  up  his  belt  to  the  old  notch  of 
thoroughness."     The  editorial  homily  proceeds: 

"The  piercing-point  in  'slacker'  is  its  automatic  explanation 
of  just  what  is  Avi'ong  with  a  vast  army  of  the  woi'ld's  ineffectives. 

"Inefficiency  is,  of  course,  often  manifestly  due  to  handicaps 
— physical  defects,  lack  of  training,  or  restrictive  environment. 
But  such  considerations  can  not  compass  anything  like  all  the 
cases  of  uselessness  in  the  world.  What's  the  trouble  with 
the  rest? 

"They  are  'slackers.'      That's  the  exact  mfftter — they  lire  slackly. 

"Men  who  accomplish  things  and  prove  'worth  their  salt'  Jire 
men  who  strictly  'have  themselves  in  hand.' 

"Their  first  quality  is  purpose,  and,  after  that,  determination 
and  self-comma*nd,  whicli  will  permit  neither  distractions,  dis- 
com-agements,  weariness,  nor  peril  to  divert  them. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  life  that  counts  is  the  cho.sen  life — a  Ufe 
adhered  to — a  life  pursued — a  life  planned  and  executed. 

"In  contrast,  men  who  will  attend  neither  to  deciding  what 
they  ought  to  do  nor  to  com]M>lling  themselves  to  do  it  an\ount 
to  nothing  worth  respect. 

"These  are  the  lax  fellows,  wiio  loll  easily  through  life,  who 
never  stiffen  up  to  grip  a  duty  or  maiuige  a  situation,  Avho  <H>n- 
sent  to  carry  no  load;  who  will  not  even  question  what's  wanted 
of  them. 

"In  such  life  no  muscle  is  ever  tensed  with  any  resolve.  All 
matters  go  at  loose  ends.  Nothing  is  taut;  everything  hangs 
slack.  • 
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■AM  I  MY  BROTHER'S   KEEPER?   " 

From  the  painting  by  J.  C.  Dollman. 

A  pictiu-e  dropt  from  a  New  York  exhibition  because  of  its  strong  incitement  to  class-feeliug. 


"It  is  perfect  precision  to  call  men  who  live  that  way 
'slackers.' 

"When  the  recruiting-agents  were  -sisiting  British  towns,  the 
slackers  failed  to  enlist,  not  so  much  because  they  were  unwilling, 
but  because  they  couldn't.  That  is  what  made  compulsion 
necessary. 

"The  summons  of  the  recruiting  -  officer  is  a  summons  to 
decide  something.  But  the  slacker  has  drifted  along  thi-ough 
the  world  without  making  decisions;  he  has  always  evaded 
when  decision  was  in  order.  At  length,  decisiveness  becomes 
impossible. 

"His  nature  is  unbelted;    he  can  no  longer  belt  himself  up. 

"A  tight  girdle,  bracing  him  to  stand  stalwart  and  upright, 
is  more  strain  and  pain  than  he  can  bear. 

"So  the  slacker's  uselessness  condemns  him  to  uselessness. 

"Precisely  thus  it  is  A^ath  Christian  men.  The  member  of  the 
church  who  has  taken  his  church-membership  nominally  and 
from  year  to  year  has  never  tried  to  gird  on  himself  God's  soldier- 
armor,  finds  in  time  of  test  that  he  can't  support  the  weight  of 
helmet,  breast-plate,  and  buckler  that  the  Lord  furnishes. 

"When  a  man  for  many  years  has  sneaked  sinuously  tkrough 
the  world,  avoiding  obligation,  declining  to  brace  up  to  re- 
sponsibility, the  slacker's  habit  gets  so  fastened  on  his  character 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  him  e\'er  to  be  anything  but  a  slacker. 

"And  everywhere,  in  city  and  village  and  country,  the  church 
is  but  half -victorious  or  wholly  beaten  because  its  array  of  duty- 
doers  is  so  small  and  the  discouraging  company  of  the  slackers 
is  so  large. 

"The  Christians  who  come  heartily  to  the  Lord's  help  are  a 
scant  few;  the  many  fail  of  nerve  to  thro\\'  themselves  into  the 
conflict. 

"  FVom  old  slackers  it  is  profitless  to  e.xpect  much.  But  there's 
hope  in  the  young  people,  whose  temper  as  Christians  is  yet  to 
be  formed. 

"Surely  every  effort  possible  should  be  bent  to  save  young  men 
and  women  from  slackers'  faults  and  slackers'  fate. 

"  Teach  the  youruf  folk  to  believe  with  oil  their  hearts  that  the 
only  worth-while  manhood  and  tvomanhood  is  the  kind  able  to 
command  itself  at  full  strength  in  response  to  the  suhmons  of 
Christ." 


AM   I   MY   BROTHER'S   KEEPER? 
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LEEPING  OUT"  has  become  the  luxury  o*  the  rich, 
but  it  has  long  been  the  misery  of  the  poor.  Romance 
can  in^"est  a  night  of  sleep  in  the  ample  room  of  the 
"Hotel  of  the  Beautiful  Stars,"  but  one  must  be  proof  against  the 
searching  winds  that  move  freely  through  its  wide  spaces.  A 
picture  that  it  was  feared  might  stir  too  much  of  class-feeling 
portrays  all  the  difference  between  a  eoiiLfortable  outdoor 
sleeping-porch  and  a  night  on  a  hard  park-bench.  It  hung  in  an 
exhibition  of  the  Washington  Ir^^ng  High  School  for  a  time,  and 
its  remo^'al  was'the  occasion  of  criticism.  From  the  brush  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dollman  it  now  in  reproduction  ornaments  the  front 
page  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  where  its  interpreta- 
tion is  thus  given: 

"The  picture  i-epreseuts  a  scene  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
London,  showing  examples  of  unskilled  workers,  unemployed, 
and  without  money,  food,  or  shelter.  The  first  three  figures  are 
Avorkingmen  of  various  types.  The  fourth  is  a  discharged 
soldier,  who  prefers  sleeping  out  even  in  the  bitter  winter  nights 
to  parting  wdth  his  war-medal,  the  last  link  that  binds  him  to 
respectability.  At  the  extreme  right  is  a  countryman  (with  his 
wife  and  child)  who  has  tramped  in  from  an  outlying  district  in 
unavailing  search  of  work.  AU  this  takes  place  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Savoy  Hotel,  where  the  rich  and  frivolous  are  dis- 
cussing their  costly  suppers  and  the  \intages  of  their  wines." 

In  the  Advocate's  comment  on  the  title  of  the  picture,  ""Am  I 
iMy  Brother's  Keeper  ?  "  it  points  to  the  fact  that  indi\nduals  who 
ha\'e  not  mastered  the  Christian  theory  of  brotherhood  still 
shirk  their  responsibility  for  the  ills  of  society,  and  try  to 
frame  the  same  excuse  as  Cain,  who  answered  in  the  words  of 
the  {)icture's  title  the  Lord's  question,  "Where  is  Abel,  thy 
brother?"     But— 

"The  words  come  more  falteringly  in  this  generation  than  ever 
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hefoiv.  ami  society  begins  to  show  the  workings  of  the  gos])*'! 
leu\ en  l\v  its  frank  acceptance  of  Christ's  point  of  Aiew.  This  is 
only  the  beginning,  but  it  is  signiiicant  of  a  revohitionary 
change.  Its  ontward  exidences  are  Aisil>l(>  in  a  hundred  forms  of 
so-caHed  social  serxice,"  whicli  might  better  be  called  'applied 
Christianity.'  .  .  .  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  'certain  condeseensiou 
in  foreigners'  which  used  to  mark  the  demeanor  of  th(>  traveler 
from  abroad.  That  was  followed  by  an  even  more  conspicuous 
arrogance  in  the  native-born  toward  the  newcomer.  It  is  only 
within  very  recent  years  that  th(>  Church,  the  Christian  associa- 
tions, and  latterly  a  considerable  section  of  the  general  public 
ha\e  perceived  their  duty  toward  the  new  American.  This 
attitude  toward  the  foreign  brother  is  a  mark  of  the  times,  a 
Christian  nuirk,  and  one  of  many  that  the  discerning  inxestigator 
will  discover,  and  that  will  go  far  to  dispel  the  pessimism  to 
which  the  war  has  made  so  many  the  prey." 


"When  China  Avas  in  the  grip  of  the  Boxer  fury,  it  looked  as 
tho  missionary  work  there  was  done.  Men  counseled:  'Why 
attempt  it  further;  why  insist  on  staying  where  you  are  so 
unwelcome;  why  not  withdraw  to  easier  and  more  favorable 
fields'' '  But  the  sixteen  years  since  have  marked  an  unbelievable 
advance  in  China.  The  seed  of  that  martyrdom  was  blown 
wide  over  the  land  and  everywhere  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  a  similar  history  in  Turkey?  May  not 
the  next  twenty  years  show  as  wonderful  gains  for  Christianity 
in  that  Empire  as  in  ancient  and  immovable  China?" 


TURKEYS   COMPUNCTIONS 

SIGNS  are  not  wanting  that  Turkey  is  relenting  in  its 
persecution  of  the  Ai'uienians,  says  Dr.  William  E.  Strong, 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  The  doctor  is"even  persuaded  that  the  Turk 
is  beginning  to  repent  and  tiu-n  to  Christianity.  The  "drift" 
that  way  is  strong  enough  to  awaken  the  hope  that  Turkey 
after  the  war  will  repeat  the  experience  of  China  after  the  Boxer 
rebellion.  ]Missionary  activity  has  suffered  a  setback,  for  only 
seventy  of  the  163  appointed  missionaries  remain  in  Turkey, 
'"and  their  work  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  closing  of 
schools  and  hospitals  and  the  scarcity  of  pupils  and  native 
teachers."  It  has  not  altogether  pleased  the  Turk  to  have 
his  schemes  of  extermination  thwarted  by  American  relief  of 
the  stricken  Ai-menians,  but  "it  has  been  an  instructive  spectacle 
for  him  to  witness,  and  one  that  he  T^ill  long  reflect  upon." 
In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  these  i)aragraphs  from  Dr. 
Strong's  pamphlet  appear: 

"A  host  of  Armenians  have  been  destroyed,  but  not  all.  The 
executions  and  the  deportations  have  not  yet  altogether  ceased, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  but  apparently  they  have  slackened.  And 
they  were  ne^'er  uniformly  sweeping.  Not  quite  so  bad  in  the 
south,  in  Cilicia,  for  example,  as  farther  north,  in  the  region 
of  Marsovan  or  Harput.  Some  relaxation  of  the  policy  of  ex- 
termination has  been  remarked  in  certain  sections  where  Roman 
CathoUc  and  Pi'otestant  Christians  have  been  allowed  to  return 
from  the  deported  bands.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Tiu-kish  forces  are  noxv  being  hard  prest  bj^  the  Russians, 
and  that  Turkish  energies  are  therefore  being  absorbed  in  other 
ways;  but.  for  some  reason,  the  Armenian  situation  has  of  late 
improved. 

■'And.  despite  the  ruthlessness  of  the  slaughter,  the  remnant 
is  large.  Counting  the  Armenians  (mostly  women  and  children) 
left  in  the  land,  and  those  who  have  escaped  across  the  border 
into  Russia,  Persia,  or  Egypt,  and  the  survivors  of  the  deporta- 
tions into  the  desert  country,  it  is  estimated . that  there  are  still 
alive  and  within  reach  of  Armenia  750,000  of  its  people." 

Dr.  Strong  then  speaks  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  individ- 
ual Tm-k: 

"He  has  been  looking  at  Christianity  and  the  Ckristian  people 
with,  new  eyes,  with  more  wonder,  interest,  respect.  He  has 
been  bu\ing  the  Nexv  Testament  of  late,  and,  we  must  believe, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  it.  The  Bible  Societies'  reports 
indicate  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  in  Turkish  and  Ajrabic  have  been  sold  among  Moham- 
medans in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  A  more  hberal  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  of  thought  is  apparent,  and  in  many  ways. 
Mohammedan  men  have  been  drawn  into  clul>s  organized 
at  mission-stations  and  have  listened  to  Christian  lectiu-es. 
even  illustrated  lectiu-es  on  the  life  of  Christ.  The  atten- 
dance of  Mohammedan  scholars  upon  mission-schools  of  lower 
and  higher  grade  has  been  unpri  ■  edentedly  large  of  late  and 
.was  growing  wiien  the  w^ar  brokt  out.  In  two  stations  in 
eastern  Turkey,  kindergartens  were  established  for  IMoslem 
children  only." 

His  hope  is  buoyed  up  by  the  example  of  China: 


THE   CHURCH'S   PERPLEXITY   OVER 
THE   SOLDIER 

LVST  WEEK  Ave  quoted  an  article  that  tried  to  estimate 
the  actual  amount  of  religion  profest  by  the  young 
■*  English  soldier  in  training.  We  found  that  there  was 
not  much  to  give  the  parson  satisfaction  with  his  past  work.  In 
The  Methodist  Recorder  (London)  Ave  find  an  estimate  of  the 
real  religion  of  the  boys  at  the  front,  and  Avhile  the  experience  of 
soldier-life  seems  to  conduce  to  a  natural  religion,  the  creeds  do 
not  appear  to  fare  anj'  better  than  before.     We  read: 

"Those  who  have  boys  at  the  front  scan  their  letters  eagerly 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  word  of  religious  confession  such  as 
the  grave  perils  of  the  hour  may  be  expected  to  bring  forth.  As 
a  rule,  the  Avord  is  there,  and  parents,  ministers,  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers  duly  rejoice.  Sometimes  the  reference  to  per- 
sonal religion  is  as  faint  as  the  Avater-mark  on  the  note-paper. 
But,  Avhether  tucked  up  in  a  postscript,  or  emblazoned,  the 
word  giA'es  comfort  and  assurance.  These  confessions  haA'e  the 
merit  of  sincerity.  The  lads  are  not  posing.  War  is  a  searching 
experience,  and  there  are  nO  actors'  masks  in  blood-soaked 
trenches.  And  there  are  no  elaborations — just  a  word  about 
prayer,  a  line  about  trusting  in  CJod,  and  an  exhortation  not 
to  w^orry. 

"And  yet,  when  Ave  stop  to  think  about  it  all,  AA^e  Christian 
people  of  definite  beliefs  and  experiences  find  ourseh'es  in  a  diffi- 
culty. The  typical  soldier  of  whom  I  wTite  is  the  lad  who, 
when  at  home,  ncA^er  showed  much  keenness  for  spiritual  things. 
Beyond  regular  attendance  at  chapel  and  school,  he  took  little 
interest  in  the  enterprises  of  the  Chui'ch.  He  w^as  not  in  mem- 
bership, did  not  attend  a  class-meeting,  never  stayed  for  a 
prayer-meeting.  He  seemed  not  gi'eatly  moved  by  preaching, 
and  certainly  ncAcr  appeared  in  the  mood  for  going  into  the 
inquiry-room.  But  he  OAves  to  his  religious  upbringing  his  grasp 
of  the  great  ideas  of  honor,  freedom,  duty,  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
these  ideas  sprang  into  actiAity  Avhen  king  and. country  called 
him.  Then,  when  he  got  to  the  front,  the  realities  of  war  thrcAv 
him  back  on  God.  AU  that  he  had  ever  receiA^ed  into  his  mind 
of  God's  proAidential  care  became  of  instant  value  to  him.  and 
he  felt  he  could  lie  down  in  peace. 

"Now  the  diffleulty  is  hei-e:  If  this  kind  of  religious  experience 
is  sound  and  satisfactory — and  Avho  can  doubt  it? — Avhat  be- 
comes of  the  doctrines  of  sin,  repentance,  and  justification  by 
faith?  We  have  declared  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
that  no  man  can  be  saved  until  his  sense  of  sin  shall  bring 
definite  repentance  and  faith.  But  in  oiu*  soldiers"  lettei's  avc 
fail  to  discover  any  of  the  accepted  signs  of  evangelical  grace. 
There  is  no  apparent  realization  of  sin.  no  shame,  no  penitence, 
no  surrender  of  faith,  no  joyful  sense  of  sins  forgiA-en. 

"Our  perplexity  woidd  be  lessened  if  \A'e  could  be  certain 
that  wiien  the  boys  come  home  they  Avill  'join  the  Church.' 
But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  Axill.  They  may  be  just 
as  shy  of  the  class-meeting.  th(>  prayer-meeting,  and  even  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  they  Avere.  Son\e  of  them  haAC  Ihhmi  on 
furlough,  and  Avhile  their  coin^ersation  has  confirmed  all  they 
put  in  their  letters,  it  has  not  giA(>n  much  proof  of  ncAvly  found 
zeal  for  the  dcAotional  side  of  Church  life. 

"To  be  quite  candid,  then.  Ave  are  face  to  face  Avith  a  new 
form  of  religious  lif(>  and  expression,  into  Avhich  the  usual  elements 
of  e\angelical  faith  and  fervor  do  not  appear  consciously  to  haAe 
entered.  Something  has  happened  to  the  boys — something 
deep,  aAvful.  and  real — and  Ave  are  at  a  loss  to  know  in  Avhat 
terms  to  describe  it 

"It  Avill  be  the  duty  of  the  Chnrch  some  day  to  help  tho 
soldier  to  know  himself.  It  can  be  sliown  him  that  the  great 
doctnu(>s  of  (irace  came  to  him  in  his  apprehension  of  the  near 
presence  of  Chrisi." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


IN  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  most  poets  resolutely  kept  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  affairs  of  theu*  fellow 
countrymen.  Of  coiu-se  there  were  some 
notable  exceptions — ISIr.  William  Watson 
and  Mr.  Rudjard  Kipling  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  and  IMr.  Robert 
Underw^ood  Johnson  in  the  United  States. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  poet,  altho  he  might 
sometimes  show  a  sentimental  interest  in 
economics,  was  not  in  the  least  concerned 
^\^th  national  and  international  politics. 

But  the  war  has  changed  all  this.  The 
poets  have  discovered  nationaUsm,  and 
even  the  American  poets  take  as  violent  an 
interest  in  affairs  of  State  as  did  their  pre- 
decessors who  passionately  sang  of  slaveiy, 
State  rights,  Union,  and  Secession  in  the 
early  sixties.  To  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  Mr.  Harold  Trowbridge  Pulsifer 
contributes  a  forceful  expression  of  his 
opinion  on  America's  course  in  the  war. 
iVIany  readers  will  think  that  the  poet 
overstates  his  case,  but  the  Unes  are 
sincerely  felt  and  powerfully  uttered. 

CLARION 

By  Harold  Trom-bridge  Pclsifer 

God  send  a  prophet  tongiied  with  flame 
To  sear  the  Nation's  self-content; 

Lest  writ  in  words  of  livid  shame 
Ye  read,  Eternal  banislvnent. 

Dread  banishment  from  those  High  Halls 
Your  fathers  builded  wide  and  deep. 

Once,  twice,  and  tlirice  the  trumpet  calls— 
How  long  shall  ye  lie  boimd  in  sleep? 

The  skies  are  dark  with  homing  ghosts. 

With  Belgian  blood  the  world  is  red. 
Through  the  salt  sea  in  piteous  hosts 

Still  troop  the  fantoms  of  yom-  dead ! 

Shrill-voiced  your  chosen  leaders  cry 
The  need  of  freedom  for  yom*  gold. 

Thank  God  the  men  at  Concord  lie 
Too  deep  to  know  what  ye  have  sold. 

Was  it  for  this  the  ancient  hand 
Carved  out  the  riches  of  yoiu'  soil? 

Then  let  the  sea  blot  out  the  land, 
The  storm  blot  out  the  wasted  toU! 

Blot  out  the  dream  of  Washington, 
Blot  out  the  vision  Lincoln  knew. 

Blot  out  their  hope  of  air  and  sim. 
Bring  back  the  night  they  overthrew! 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice  the  trumpet  calls — 
The  sword  is  nigh,  the  sword  is  come! 

Awake,  O  watchmen  on  the  walls, 

And  lift  your  dead  hands  to  the  drum! 


Here  is  a  sympathetic  little  genre  sketch, 
by  a  poet  who  understands  the  literary 
use  of  dialect.  We  take  it  from  Aliss 
Lanyon's  new  book,  "Fairy-Led,  and  Other 
Verses"  (W.  &  G.  Baird,  Ltd.,  Belfast). 

AT  THE  LATTHER  END 

By  Helen  L.\nyon 

There'  a  low  green  loanin'  at  the  meadow's  edge. 
Where  the  young  folk  come  and  wandher,  two 
be  two; 

I  hear  them  talkin'  there,  boyant  the  hedge, 
The  warm  dark  evenin's  through. 


I  mind  the  time  I  was  a  sleek  yoimg  lad, 
I  mind  the  places  where  I  used  to  walk; 

I  mind  the  girls,  an'  the  soft  looks  they  had, 
An'  all  their  coaxing  talk. 

In  imdher  the  dim  trees  we  used  to  lie. 

An'  many  was  the  tender  kiss  I  set 
On  lips  that  were  half  wiUin'  an'  half  shy — 

My  memry  houlds  them  yet. 

But  that's  all  past,  an'  I'll  not  see  again 

The  yoimg  girls  come  like  birds  intil  my  hand, 

Nor  feel  my  heart  leap  up  wid  joyful  pain 
When  summer's  on  the  land. 

For  at  the  latther  end  there'  only  grief. 
There'  nothin'  only  grief  for  me  at  aU, 

An  ould  done  man,  dlu-y  as  a  shriveled  leaf 
That  thrembles  to  its  fall. 

From  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  we 
take  this  charming  bit  of  Celtic  symbolism. 
The  coUoqtiial  simplicity  of  the  first  two 
stanzas  is  admirably  effected,  but  the 
poet's  inspiration  seems  to  fail  him  toward 
the  end. 

TO  HIS  LADY,  PHILOSOPHY 

By  John  McClure 


The  beautiful  ladies'  of  old  time. 
That  walked  like  angels  and  were  as  fair, 
.■\re  dead  and  vanished,  and  no  man's  rime 
Can  paint  them  truly  as  once  they  were. 
Like  pale  shadows  in  moonlight 
Vanished  they  are  upon  strange  ways, 
Sudden  as  .snow — ^\''illon  was  right — 
The  beautiful  ladies  of  old  days. 
But  you  stay  always,  you  most  dear; 
Tho  the  harlots  come  and  the  harlots  go 
Walking  in  pomp  and  in  great  show. 
Still  you  are  with  me,  stiU  are  here. 
More  faithful  far  in  a  thousand  ways 
Than  the  beautifiU  ladies  of  old  days. 

II 

One  thing  I  know  most  certainly — 
You  will  not  pester  me  nor  chide; 
You  will  not  quarrel  much,  nor  be 
Unkind,  or  hasty  to  deride 
When  I  am  stupid  with  my  dreams. 
You  will  not  cackle  much  nor  joke 
When  I  am  dazzled  by  the  gleams 
Of  fen-fires  in  a  world  of  smoke, 
Or  somewhat  silly  and  insane 
About  the  making  of  a  song; 
Nor  mock  me  that  my  face  is  plain. 
Nor  cliide  me  that  I  am  not  strong. 
Nay,  kinder  than  a  woman  is. 
You  will  not  mock  my  vagaries. 

Ill 

When  all  my  heart  is  laden  down 
With  worldly  worries,  worldly  fears, 
You  will  not  pucker  Up  nor  frown 
Nor  make  me  gloomier  with  tears. 
You  will  not  make  my  soitow  sad 
With  weeping  and  with  wretchedness 
When  all  the  goods  I  ever  had 
Have  vanished  in  the  market's  press. 
You  wiU  not  sob  nor  make  a  scene 
When  I  come  sadly  home  at  night 
To  tell  you  that  my  hopes  have  been 
Blown  and  blasted  out  of  sight. 
We  two  will  light  our  pipe  o'  clay 
.\nd  laugh  and  blow  tho  world  away. 

The  London  Spectator  continues  to 
print  excellent  verse  and  to  iiritate  its 
readers  by  affixing  puzzling  pseudonyms. 
Why  this  stirring  ballad — of  which  some 


stanzas  are  worthy  of  ]\Iacaulay — should 
be  credited  to  "Xanthus"  is  a  question 
hard  to  solve.  It  is  a  poem  to  which 
nearly  any  writer  of  our  day  should  be 
proud  to  sign  his  name. 

THE  WESTERN  LINE 

[Verses   Written  in   an  Artillery  Observation- Post 
During  a  Relief:  Flanders,  May,  1915) 

By  Xanthus 

Thor  draws  a  chord  invisible 

Across  the  shaking  sky: 
I  hear  the  tearing  of  the  shell. 

The  bullets  sing  and  cr>-. 
As  charging  through  the  flames  of  hell 

The  batteries  go  by. 

The  gunners  laugli  about  the  task 

That  man  to  man  has  given: 
Like  Titans  now  the  gims  luunask 

And  fire  the  veils  of  heaven. 
Above  the  <;loud  what  Ughts  are  gleaming? 

God's  batteries  are  those. 
Or  souls  of  soldiers  homeward  streaming 

To  banquet  with  their  foes? 
The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow. 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

They  say  that,  when  the  day  awoke 

And  the  dying  night  was  wan, 
Harry  of  England  rode  the  smoke 

And  led  the  EngUsh  van: 
And  bowmen  in  the  battle-glare 

Rose  from  the  ghostly  dew: 
The  cloth- yard  sang  upon  tiie  air 

And  the  gray  goose-feather  flew! 
Harry  of  England  is  awake. 
His  archers  mind  not  trench  or  stake! 

And  men  have  seen  the  Emperor, 

The  Eagle  of  the  South: 
God  grant  the  bonds  be  loosed  by  Thor 

That  bind  that  marble  mouth! 
The  silver  roads  of  conquest  he 

Fast  frozen  in  his  brow: 
Would  those  imperious  Ups  were  free 

To  give  their  orders  now! 
The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow. 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

Beyond  the  thunder  of  the  guns. 

Beyond  the  flaming  Une. 
Far  from  tliis  sky  of  echoing  bronze, 

The  English  valleys  shine, 
The  gardens  moated  in  the  wolds 

By  wind  and  water  kissed. 
And  dainty  girls  tliat  England  folds 

In  sunshine  and  in  mist. 
The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow, 
The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go! 

The  soldier  has  Ms  girls  to  love. 

And  he  has  his  rum  to  drink, 
But  when  the  Unes  of  battle  move 

He  has  little  time  to  think: 
Sometimes  he  wins  a  victory. 

Somewhere  the  battle  ends. 
And  there  the  paths  of  glory  Ue 

Where  lie  the  soldier's  friends. 
The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow 
Tho  .soldiers  to  ValhaUa  go! 

The  flgliling  men  go  charging  past 

Witli  the  battle  in  their  eyes. 
The  fighting  men  go  reeling  past 

Like  gods  in  poor  disguise: 
The  glorious  men  whom  none  wiU  .see. 

No  wife  or  mother  more, 
Winged  with  the  wings  of  Vii-lory 

And  helineted  l)y  Tlior! 
Above  t  he  cloud  what  lights  are  gleaming? 

God's  batteries  are  those. 
Or  souls  of  soldiers  homeward  streaming 

To  ))an(iuet  with  their  foes? 
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REV  lEW  OF  \EW  BOOKS 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS 

Julia  Hard  How  e.  IS1»  1910.  By  Laura  E.  Richards 
and  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  assisted  bv  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  2  vols.  Pp.  806.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $4, 

It  was  beautiful  and  fitting  that  the  life 
of  one  of  Ainerica's  best  women  should  be 
written  by  her  own  daughters,  women  both 
as  well  kno%\ii  for  aeliie\'ements  in  literary 
fields.  The  ('on\'iu'  'ug  charm  which  comes 
from  personal  e.xperienees,  the  testimony 
of  vi^'id  memories  of  actual  home-hfe,  and 
the  Io\'ing  recollections  of  devoted  cliildren 
add  A-ital  force  to  these  pages.  In  a  singular 
degree  the  book  reflects  the  genuineness  of 
the  woman  whose  name  is  identified- \vith 
so  much  that  was  good  and  noble  and 
sometimes  great  during  her  long  and  busy 
life.  Of  many  movements  for  ,hu:nan 
betterment,  of  many  far-reaching  charities, 
she  was  a  part.  The  drjness  often  seen 
in  a  biography  is  absent  from  these  pages. 
Mrs.  Howe's  life  was  so  identified  ^ath 
great  names  in  her  time  that  we  gain  real 
insight  into  the  fives  of  Sumner,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Carlyle,  Margaret  Fuller,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Horace  Mann.  Sydney  Smith,  and  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson. 

]Mrs.  Howe  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ward,  a  founder  and  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  University. 
-She  was  all  her  fife  "buoyed  up  and  Ufted 
on  by  the  remembrance  of  the  \irtues  of 
her  ancestors."  Her  young  mother  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  For  years 
Julia  was  reared  according  to  strictest 
rules.  Her  father's  \aews  of  religious  duty 
deepened  in  "stringency  and  gloom."  We 
have  a  graphic  description  of  the  "^ard 
home-hfe  at  16  Bond  Street,  where  the 
father  had  a  large  house,  an  unusual 
library,  and  a  real  art  -  gallery.  The 
"little  Julia"  was  always  studious  and 
brilliant.  She  began  to  write  verse  at  a 
verj"  early  age.  She  was  of  an  unusually 
happy  disposition,  possest  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  was  always  ready  to  lead  in 
fun.  Her  musical  education,  which  was 
begun  early,  was  piu-sued  with  enthusiasm, 
and  music  became  one  of  the  passions  of  her 
life.  She  learned  to  know  four  languages : 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  EngUsh. 
She  made  it  a  rule  to  set  aside  a  certain 
time  each  day  for  serious  study.  "Precious 
Time,"  she  called  it;  her  sisters  dubbed  it 
"P.  T."  There  were  three  sisters,  known 
as  "the  three  Graces  of  Bond  Street." 
"Diva  Julia,"  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was 
irresistible,  ^ith  her  red-gold  hair  and 
beautiful  blue  eyes.  "When  men  saw  your 
mother  they  just  flopped,"  was  the  Qom- 
ment  of  one  of  her  friends.  When  she 
first  met  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  nearly 
twenty  years  her  senior,  he  had  been  for 
nine  years  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  BHnd,  and  was  known  as  the  man 
who  had  taught  the  deaf-mute  Laura 
Bridgman  to  speak  and  understand.  From 
his  devotion  to  the  Greek  cause,  and  from 
his  inherent  nobility  he  was  known  as 
"Chevaher."  As  his  wife,  Mrs.  Howe 
usually  alluded  to  him  as  "Chev."  They 
traveled  in  England,  Italy,  Santo  Doitf  ngo, 
and  Greece.  Wherever  they  went  they  were 
surrounded  by  artists,  musicians,  states- 
men, and  literary  celebrities. 

The  book  is  amplified  and  strengthened 
by  extracts  from  Mrs.  Howe's  journal  and 


lier  letters  to  and  from  her  relatives.  Her 
fondness  for  (Jreek  was  consuming.  She 
always  had  some  Greek  author  on  her 
table.  There  were  also  to  be  found  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  other  philosophers.  She  was 
always  ready  to  share  in  her  husbands' 
philanthropies,  to  entertain  friends,  or 
play  with  children,  making  rimes  and  songs 
for  them  on  request.  Her  letters  fairly 
OAerflow  with  frisky  nonsense  and  pla^-ful 
affection  tho  WTitten  at  a  time  when  she 
was  producing  serious  poems,  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, and  even  sermons.  A  full  account  is 
given  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
vrrote  "The  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
A\'ith  a  facsimile  of  the  original  draft.  Her 
desire  to  preach  and  lecture  was  seriously 
opposed  in  her  family,  but  gradually  opposi- 
tion weakened,  and  then  we  hear  of  her  more 
and  more  as  on  the  public  stage,  especially 
after  she  joined  the  .suffrage  ranks.  "I 
had  so  much  to  say  to  my  day  and  genera- 
tion," she  once  remarked,  "which  could  not 
and  should  not  be  communicated  in  rime 
or  even  in  rhythm."  Ha\'ing  much  to  say, 
she  said  it  wherever  opportunity  pre- 
sented. She  was  prominent  in  establishing 
the  "New  England  Women's  Club"  and 
many  others,  and  was  always  ready  to 
give  of  her  best  efforts. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  her  interest 
in  her  children — their  love-affairs  or  their 
pleasures — abate.  Her  youthful  spirit  en- 
dured to  the  very  last  years  she  had  and 
when  the  only  limitations  to  them  were 
physical.  The  loss  of  her  youngest  child, 
"Sammy,"  in  1863,  and  of  her  husband,  in 
1876,  left  wounds  that  never  healed,  but 
she  carried  on  her  fife-work  bra^-ely.  She 
never  failed  to  respond  to  caUs  for  her 
time,  her  interest,  her  TVTitten  word,  or  her 
ad\'ice.  There  could  be  no  more  deUghtful 
reading  than  Mrs.  HoAve's  letters.  As  she 
grew  older  the  letters  perhaps  became  even 
more  charming,  scintillating  as  they  do 
mth  hrilhant  thoughts,  deep  sympathy, 
and  humor,  mirtliful,  and  appreciative. 
We  marvel  at  the  aetiAities  wlueh  were  a 
part  of  her  daily  life  when  her  years  called 
for  retirement  and  rest.  She  remained 
tiU  the  last  an  indefatigable  worker, 
spealdflg  here,  reading  there,  contributing 
written  or  spoken  words,  and  sorry  when 
something  was  not  asked  for.  On  October 
5,  1910,  she  received  from  Smith  College 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  passed  quietly  away,  mourned 
by  a  wide  world  to  which  she  was  known. 
Asked  by  her  daughter,  "What  is  the  ideal 
Ufe?"  she  repfied,  "To  learn,  to  teach,  to 
serve,  to  enjoy." 


FRANCE  IN  A  GREAT  EPOCH 

Battlfol,  Louis.  The  Century  of  Hie  Renais- 
sance. Translated  from  the  French  by  Elsie  Finni- 
more  Buckley.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Edward 
Courtenay  Bodley,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France.  Octavo,  pp.  xxviii-429.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Louis  Battifol's  volume  is  the  first  to 
appear  in  Enghsh  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
monogi-aphs  devoted  to  separate  periods 
of  French  history,  imder  the  general  title 
"The  National  History  of  France."  The 
remaining  volumes,  announced  to  appear 
in  rapid  succession,  comprise:  "The  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  by  Fr.  Funck-Brentano;  "The 
Great  Century,"  by  Jacques  Boulenger; 
"Tlie  Eighteenth  Centuiy."  by  Casimir 
Stryienski;  "The  Revolution,"  by  Louis 
Madelin;  and  "The  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,"  also  by  M.  Madelin.  "  Cr-owned" 
by  the  Academy,  admirably  translated,  and 
prefaced  by  a  lengthy,  learned  lutroduc- 


t£e  soup  of  the  epicure 


*  jVlonsieur 
Biaraot 
of  Iran's 

There  is  no  "secret" 
of  Franco-American 
quality.  Nor  have  we 
any  monopoly  on  choice 
ingredients.  Franco- 
American  Soups  are 
"creations,"  as  individ- 
ual and  personal  as  the 
latest  gowns  from  the 
ateliers  of  Paris. 
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Soups 
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formerly  superintendent  oftfxa 
-palace  ofKKXin^  George  of  Greece. 


Every  step  in  the  preparation 
of  Franco-American  Soups  is 
under  the'direct  and  personal 
supervision  of  M.  Biardot, 
culinary  expert  of  international 
renown.  M.  Biardot  himself 
tastes  each  day  the  soup  that 
has  been  made  and  not  a  quart 
of  soup  is  sold  which  he  has 
not  approved. 

Merely  heat  before  serving 

Thirty- five  cents  the  Quart 

Twenty  selection* 

At  the  better  storem 


Cet  us  gi\><2  yo'u  a  taste 
of  our-  quality" 


THE  FRANfCO-.'VMERlCAN 
FOOD  CO. 
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tion,  by  J.  E.  C.  BocUey,  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  the 
initial  vohime  is  rich  in  promise  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  series. 

In  an  admirable  prolog  of  what  may  be 
called  a  truly  imperial  theme,  ]Mr.  Bodlej^ 
includes  a  sm'vey^of  French  history  on  its 
romantic  side.  The  whole  terrain  of  the 
war,  as  he  points  out,  that  whole  north- 
eastern region  of  France,  I'avaged  and 
biu"ned  up  by  shell-fire,  "has  more  histor- 
ical associations  on  its  soil  than  has  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain."  Yet  this  region, 
become  doubly  epic  in  our  time,  is  out- 
ranked in  souvenirs  and  traditions  of 
the  past  by  many  another  pi-o\ince — by 
Touraine,  Burgund3%  Provence.  It  may 
be  said  that  French  history,  intrinsically 
romantic,  has  become  magical  in  the  light 
of  the  epic  events  now  taking  place  upon 
already  "enchanted  ground." 

It  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  period 
of  FVench  history  which  is  depicted  in 
M.  Batiffol's  striking  study.  With  the 
harvests  garnered  by  modern  historical 
criticism  at  his  disposal,  he  has  achieved 
something  more  than  merely  presenting 
upon  an  immense  canvas,  after  the  fashion 
of  painters  hke  Verestchagin,  the  visualiza- 
tion of  a  tract  of  history.  What  this 
modern  French  historian  has  accomplished 
is  even  more  striking  than  this,  and  may 
be  compared,  without  too  much  exaggera- 
tion, to  those  wonderful  moving  pietm-es 
which,  with  the  recent  enhancement  of 
color,  give  the  illusion  of  reality  and  feast 
the  eyes  upon  the  mjTiad  multicolored 
phases  of  Ufe  in  great  cities.  Quite  as 
notable  as  this  kinetoscopie  panorama 
wherein  the  author  has  contrived  to  achieve 
something  like  a  definite  portrayal  of  an 
epoch  whose  contrasts  and  paradoxes  are 
so  baffling,  is  the  accompanying  portrait- 
gallery  of  famous  personages  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  dramatis  personoe  of  many  a 
famihar  romance  of  Dumas' s  or  play  of 
Hugo's  are  here.  Drawn  at  full  length 
and  with  elaboration  of  color  and  detail, 
will  be  found  the  historic  group  whose 
figures  darken  or  iUumine  the  haunting 
background  of  the  Renaissance:  Charles 
VIII.,  him  of  "the  miserable  leg,"  quite 
familiar  to  us  in  George  Eliot's  fine  novel 
of  the  Rinascimento;  Louis  XII.,  whom  far- 
sounding  fame  has  ignored,  but  to  whom  the 
author  pays  a  rare  tribute,  calling  liim  "a 
good  king,"  under  whose  reign  his  people 
were  happy  and  at  peace;  Francis  I.,  that 
paragon  of  royal  splendor,  who  deserves 
the  title  of  the  "Sunburst  King"  in  a  more 
literal  sense  than  does  Louis  XIV.;  Henry 
II.  and  Charles  IX.,  sinister  figm-es  in  a 
terrible  epoch  of  rehgious  wars;  Henry  IV., 
the  brightest  and  most  charming  figure  in 
the  varied  pictiu-e,  a  royal  apparition  in 
"shining  armor,"  the  hope  of  France,  yet 
as  evil-starred  as  the  rest;  Catherine 
de  Medici,  "a  daughter  of  that  Florentine 
house  of  Medici  which  adored  beautiful 
things,"  who  flung  wide  open  to  her 
adopted  country  the  doors  of  the  Itahan 
Renaissance. 

The  outward  splendor  of  life  imder  the 
Valois  has  not  blinded  the  author  to  other 
features  which,  tho  less  striking,  have  far 
higher  significance  for  the  historian.  Mr. 
Batiffol  devotes  many  pages  to  the  re- 
markable hterary  movement  which  is 
associated  with  Rousard,  Rabelais,  and  a 
hundred  others,  and  gives  in  the  final 
chapters  of  the  book  a  fine  sketch  of  civih- 
zation  under  the  Valois,  with  an  exhaus- 
tive account  of  the  actual  life  of  the  great 
bofly  of  the  French  people,  showing  how 
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The  Oat-Fed 

And  the   Indolent 

The  Effect  of  Spirit-Giving  Food 

Oats  are  for  the  active,  the  alert. 

They  are  fed  to  spirited  animals,  not  to  the  placid. 

They  are  for  workers,  not  for  loafers. 

You  who  seek  vim  and  vivacity  —  who  would 
"feel  your  oats" — should  make  this  a  daily  dish. 
For  oat  flakes  are  7S  per  cent  latent  energy. 

It's  the  morning  dish,  because  the  day  calls  for  activ- 
ity. It's  the  man's  dish  if  he  works.  It's  the  children's 
dish,  because  young  folks  arc  vast  energy  consumers. 

A  now-and-then  dish  cannot  reveal  oats'  animating 
power.  But  a  daily  dish  will  do  it,  and  to  everyone's 
delight.     Try  it  for  30  days. 

Quaker  Oats 

Just  the  Dainty   Flakes 


If  you  think  oats  desirable, 
make  them  invit- 
ing.    The  way  to 
do  that  is  to  serve 
Quaker  Oats  only. 

Quaker  Oats  are 
made  from  the 
queen  grains.  We 
get  but  ten  pounds 
from  a  bushel. 
These  big,  plump 
grains  —  j  ust  the 
cream  of  the  oats 
— rolled  into  large 
luscious  flakes. 


Quaker 
Cooker 

Send  us  five  trade-marks 
— the  picture  of  the  Quaker 
— cut  from  the  fronts  of  five 
Quaker  Oats  packages. 
Send  $\  with  them,  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  large, 
heavy  double  cooker  made 
of  pure  aluminum.  It  is 
made  to  our  order  to  cook 
the  flakes  perfectly.  We 
want  every  user  to  have  one. 

The  Quaker  Oat<  Company 
Chicago 


That's  the  reason  for  this 
extra  flavor.  It 
makes  the  dish 
doubly     delicious. 

Millions  of  oat 
lovers  over  the 
seas  send  to  us  to 
get  it.  Yet  it 
costs  you  no  ex- 
tra price. 

It  is  a  pity,  we 
argue,  to  serve 
food  like  this  in 
less  than  its  finest 
form. 


10c  and  25c  per  Package 
Except  in  Far    West  and  South 

(1-24S) 
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Fireproof  Industrial  Buildings 

Safeguard  your  building,  contents,  and 
employees  against  fire,  and  prevent  inter- 
ruption of  business — build  in  concrete. 

The  great  Salem  fire  of  1914,  which  destroyed 
property  worth  $14,000,000,  illustrates  the  fire- 
protection  qualities  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.  had  16  buildings 
enveloped  by  flames — including  one  of  concrete.  All 
were  destroyed  except  the  concrete  building — this 
escaped  with  all  its  contents.  Therefore,  the  owners 
have  rebuilt  in  reinforced  concrete. 

Information  about  Reinforced  Concrete 

Would  you  like  to  know  all  about  low  cost,  low 
maintenance,  low  insurance,  and  the  other  advan- 
tages of  reinforced  concrete?  Write  us  for  book 
showing  costs,  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
many  reinforced  concrete  industrial  buildings.  It 
will  prepare  you  for  consultation  with  your  archi- 
tect.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York        Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Philadelphia      Boston      St.  Louis      Minneapolis      Des  Moineb      Dayton 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co..  30  Broad  St..  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Qank  Bldg.,  Chicago  A-4-8-lrt 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on  Industrial  Buildings.    I  am  interested  in  Nos 

I— Loft       2 — Warehouse       3— Factory       4 — Cold  Storage       s — Stable       6 — Business  Garage         7— jferminal 
Name  of  my  Architect  . .  I  j.  i.  .] .  ^ 


the  national  virtues  of  industiy,  thi-ift,  ami, 
above  all,  faithfulness  to  tradition,  have 
sur\ived  intact  in  spite  of  endless  dynastio 
changes  and  revolutions. 


RECENT  FICTION 

It 

Allen,  James  Lane.    A  Cathedral  Singer.    Pp. 

142.    New  York:  The  Century  Company.     $L 

We  have  here  a  new  "long  short  stoi*y" 
from  James  Lane  Allen.  He  has  exprest 
himself  in  a  direct  message.  This  is  no 
mystical,  allegorical  tale,  but  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  author's  own  comprehension 
of  the  problems  and  sufferings  of  the  human 
soul.  All  is  embodied  in  a  story  so  simple 
in  itself,  but  so  wonderful  in  its  appeal  to 
the  heart,  that  we  are  convinced  no  other 
writer  could  have  made  it  more  exquisite, 
more  full  of  power,  more  appealing  in  its 
appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  loves,  which 
is  mother-love. 

His  background  is  New  York,  his 
adopted  home.  He  paints  the  section 
where,  on  one  side,  stands  the  ever-growing 
cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  facing 
it  the  Hospital  of  St.  Luke,  to  the  south 
the  studios  of  the  National  Academj^  of 
Design,  and  the  hill  called  Morningside, 
sloping  toward  a  biisy  thoroughfare  ^vith 
its  congested  buildings.  It  is  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  cathedral  and  its  Ameri- 
canization which  the  author  ideahzes.  The 
deep  human  sympathy  behind  Mr.  Allen's 
story,  and  the  well-chosen  words  in  which 
he  clothes  it,  seem  inspired,  so  perfect  are 
they.  We  are  imprest  by  the  sincerity  of 
his  belief  in  that  for  which  the  cathedral 
stands — "the  soil  and  the  soul."  Rachel 
Truesdale  and  her  young  son  came  from 
the  South,  where  they  had  known  better 
days.  We  are  not  told  why  they  are  in 
New  York,  but  Ashby  sells  papers  and  his 
mother  poses  in  the  academy  to  earn 
money  Avith  which  to  develop  her  son's 
v^oice.  The  scenes  in  that  little  home 
between  mother  and  son  are  graphic. 
They  make  us  realize  the  deep  devotion 
and  faith  the  mother  has  in  her  son's 
genius.  A  chance-meeting  between  Ashby 
and  the  cathedral  choir-master  procures 
for  him  a  hearing.  The  igi-eatest  longing 
of  both  mother  and  son  is  reahzed  when 
Ashby  is  appointed  to  the  choir-school.  -At 
that  time  the  art-students  see  a  growing 
happiness  in  their  model's  face  which  they 
strive  to  reproduce.  Then  come  a  heart- 
breaking accident,  pathetic  scenes  in  a 
hospital.  After  all  is  over,  comes  the 
mother's  return  to  the  art-class,  but  now 
a  new  canvas  is  necessary,  for  the  glad 
happiness  is  all  gone,  and  in  its  place  a  new 
hght — the  look  of  faith  in  immortal  things — 
the  faith  in  the  cathedral  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  Christ's  message:  "I  am  the 
Resiu-rectiou  and  the  Life." 

Tarklngton,  Bootli.  Seventeen:  A  Tale  of 
Youth  and  Sununer  Time  and  the  Baxter 
Fantily.  especially  Williani.  Illustrated.  Pp.  329. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $L35. 

If  there  is  any  one  who  does  not  re- 
member the  glory  of  being  seventeen,  its 
responsibilities  and  attendant  symptoms, 
-\-ital  or  amusing,  according  to  the  observer's 
point  of  Anew,  let  him  read  the  history  of 
a  summer  in  the  life  of  William  Sylvanus 
Baxter,  fonueriy  "Silly  Bill."  when.haAnng 
declared  his  utter  disregard  of  girls — 
"They  could  all  die.  I  wouldn't  notice" — 
he  meets  Lola  Pratt,  who  is  visiting  May 
Parcher.  falls  desperately  in  love  and 
suffers  from  "breathlessness  and  from 
pj*essure  on  the  diaphragm."     William  has 
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a  ten-year-old  sister,  Jane,  who  insists  on 
calling  him  "  Will-ee,"  and  who  appears  at 
most  inopportune  times  with  the  ubiqui- 
tous bread  and  butter  and  apple-sauee. 
Her  portrayal  is  almost  as  deliciously 
funny  as  that  of  the  love-sick  William. 
Mr.  Tarkington  has  an  irresistible  manner 
in  describing  the  foibles  of  youth.  His 
evidences  of  insight  into  the  problems  of 
"seventeen"  are  uproariously  funny.  If 
there  is  a  faidt  in  the  storj'  it  is  in  the 
exaggerated  baby-talk  of  Lola.  Some  girls 
do  talk  that  way,  but  not  all  the  time. 
WiUiam,  T^ith  Ms  enlarged  ego,  is  very 
typical  and  plays  the  role  of  jealous  lover, 
poet,  and  mart>T  very  consistentlj-.  There 
are  many  interesting  characters  in  the  book 
— Genesis,  the  colored  man -of -all -work; 
Clematis,  the  mongrel  pup;  Mr.  Parcher, 
who  A\-ishes  Lola  would  go  home;  and 
Rannie  Kirsted,  who  teaches  Jane  '  to 
walk  ■with  "a  dislocated  stummick."  Thej- 
all  have  a  hand  in  torturing  the  dreamer 
of  dreams,  who  moons  around  with  his 
head  in  the  clouds.  FinaUj-,  Wilham's 
mother  incites  the  young  people  to  come 
in  for  tea.  The  author  is  at  his  best  in  his 
description  of  WiUiam's  preparation  for  this 
momentous  occasion,  which  involves  re- 
arranged fm'niture,  disciphning  Jane,  and 
finally  a  series  of  misfortunes  brought  on 
by  his  nervousness,  so  that  the  party 
comes  and  goes  while  William  is  wildly 
trj-ing  to  find  suitable  clothes  in  which  to 
greet  his  "Milady."  Poor  William!  We've 
all  been  there,  and  the  reader  will  enjoy 
this  absolutely  delightful  account  of  this 
phase  in  the  development  of  youth — 
youth  at  seventeen. 

Prouty,  Olive  Hlggins.    The  Fifth  Wheel.     II> 

lustrated  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg.  Pp.  300.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.35. 

This  is  a  novel  with  discussions  on 
feminism  and  suffrage  as  common  in  these 
last  few  years.  Ruth  Vars,  a  New  England 
girl,  the  only  unmarried  member  of  a 
fairly  large  family,  lives  with  a  married 
brother  and  considers  herself  the  useless 
"fifth  wheel  of  a  coach,"  with  no  aim 
except  to  "marry  well."  At  first  she  ap- 
pears satisfied,  and  goes  about  ensnaring 
the  best  catch  in  the  neighborhood  with 
cool  and  resolute  calculation;  but  when 
successful,  and  Breckenridge  SewaU  asks 
her  to  many  him,  she  finds  her  ideals  are 
not  realized  and  she  says  "no,"  but  changes 
her  decision  to  "yes"  under  pressure. 
When  Mrs.  SewaU  attempts  to  ignore  her. 
and  subjects  her  and  her  family  to  open 
insult,  she  resents  her  lover's  suggestion  to 
elope,  breaks  her  engagement,  and  betakes 
herself  to  the  university  town  where  her 
sister  Lucy  Uves.  There  she  meets  and 
loves  "Bob  Jennings,"  but  when  he  at- 
tempts to  censor  her  reading  and  she  faces 
again  the  problem  of  self-effacement  vs. 
independence,  love  is  discarded,  while  she 
goes  out  into  the  world  to  establish  herself 
as  a  wage-earner,  plays  secretary  to  Mrs. 
Sewall,  who  had  treated  her  so  outrageously, 
rides  at  the  head  of  a  suffrage  parade,  and 
finally  learns  the  woman's  lesson  and  sends 
for  Bob  and  happiness.  The  book  is  read- 
able and  interesting,  but  loses  cohesion 
when  Lucy  takes  up  -wTiting.  We  are  not 
con\dncod  of  the  necessity  for  so  much 
agonizing  before  accepting  happiness.  It 
seems  as  tho  women,  if  they  did  what  came 
to  them  as  well  as  they  knew  how,  would 
have  quite  as  much  independence  as  when 
catering  commercially  in  the  business- 
world  t«  strangers  rather  than  to  those 
they  love. 
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The  typewriter  that  completes  the 
modern  business  organization 


Write  for 

"Facts  About  the 

'Trade-out'" 

— a  little  book  which 
doesn't  mince  words 
in  telling  the  story  of 
the  typewriter.  Every 
typewriter  owner  or 
user  should  have  it. 
W'e  want  to  place  a 
copy  in  your  hands. 
A  postal  will  bring  it 
to  you  free. 


THE  Royal  Typewriter  is  necessary  to 
make  a  big  business  organization  com- 
plete.   It  was  invented  and  is  designed 
and  built  to  meet  the  typewriter  needs  of  the 
business  world  today. 

It  Is  the  finishing  touch  to  that  office  effi- 
ciency which  the  aggressive  business  organi- 
zation must  have. 

It  fits  exactly  into  the  high  standard  o( organi- 
zation,  of  personnel  and  of  equipment  that 
the  live  business  house  must  maintain. 

It  rounds  out  the  effectiveness,  the  sureness, 
the  exactness,  the  specialized  ability  of  the 
organization. 

It  ends  excessive  repairs,  because  it  is  built 
for  long  life  and  for  the  finest  work.  It  is 
bought  with  the  confident  knowledge  that  it 
will  not  have  to  be  '^Hraded-out"  after  one  or 
two  years  of  use. 

And  this  very  quality  of  excellence  is  what  makes 
the  "work  done  on  the  Royal  stand  alone  as  an  ex- 
hibit of  superiorit}^  The  precise  harmony  of  all 
moving  parts,  the  swift  and  sure  mechanical  re- 
sponse, the  perfect  presswork — all  these  enable 
the  typist  to  do  more  work,  to  do  it  better — and 
to  do  it  with  much  less  effort. 

Compare  the  zvork.  Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal. 
Put  it  to  the  deciding  test  of  actual  results  in  your  own 
office,  under  your  own  working  conditions.  The  user 
of  but  one  Royal  'enjoys  the  same  advantage  as  the 
organization  which  requires  a  hundred  and  more. 

Telephone  or  write  us  now,  and  a  representative  will 
call.  A  demonstration  does  not  place  you  under  the 
slightest  obligation.  Let  the  Royal  prove  itself  to  you 
and  for  you.    Then  come  to  your  own  conclusion. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

408  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Solovlov,  E\'Keiiil  (Traiisl.itod  by  C.  J.  UoKarth). 
Dosfoyofsky:  His  lAh-  and  Literary  Activity.    Pp. 

2-17.    London  and  New  York:    The    Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1916. 

Theodor   ]Mikhailovitch   Dostoyefsky   is 
usually   placed  in   the  frout  ranks  of  the 
"(ilorioiis    Band"    of    the    forties    of    the 
nineteenth  centtiry.      He  is  coupled  A^ath 
"J'olstoy,   Tiirgenef,   and    Goncharov,  and, 
as    such,    is    entitled    to    study    and    con- 
sideration.    We  have  here  an  attempt  to 
jii\e  a  just  estimate  of  the  life,  character, 
and  works  of  this  genius,  who  was  called  by 
Strakhow  "the  leading  AATiter  of  Russia." 
Dostoyefskj-  was  a  psychopath,  an  epileptic, 
II  man  of  hallucinations,  fiery,  hysterical, 
in-itable,  and  passionate,  hence  the  nervous- 
ness and  inequaUty  of  his  talent.     Morbid 
and    self-distrustful,   always    handicapped 
by  the  necessity  for  producing  pot-boilers, 
Dostoyefsky  became  a  powerful,  but  not  a 
loA'able,  writer,  particularly  after  his  toning- 
down  experiences  in  a  Siberian  prison.  Some 
considered  "Crime  and  Punishment"  his 
best  work,  but  "The  Brothers  Karamazov," 
the  incarnation  of  original  and  inherited 
vileness,  is   more   often  quoted.     Here  is 
the  outline  of  his  life:     "A  youth  filled 
AAith    despau*    and    melancholy,    a    youth 
haunted  with  a  constant,  yet  ever-elusive, 
vision  of  fame,  clenched  in  the  gi-im  vice  of 
material  servitude  and  dependence."     To 
it  there  succeeded  a  term  of  penal  servitude, 
grievous    years    of    waiting,    and     finally 
relief  from  agony,  M^hen  toil  and  tribula- 
tion   brought     fame    and     affluence    and 
tranqtiillity  of  .soul,  and    he  grew  calmer 
and    more    assured.      His    A\Titings    show 
corresponding  changes. 

Dictionary   of  the   Apo.stollc    Church.      Edited 
by    James    Hastings,    D.D.,    with    the    assistance    of, 
John   A.   Selbie,   D.D.,  and  John   C.   Lambert,   D.D. 
A'ol.  I,  Aaron-Lystra.     Large  8vo,  pp.  xiv-729.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $6. 

Dr.  Hastings  has  "the  dictionary  habit." 
His  five-volume  and  his  one  -  volume 
"Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  his  "Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religion  and  Ethics,"  and  his 
"Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels," 
and  noAV  this,  are  ample  proof  of  it. 
The  present  work  is  meant  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  what  the 
"Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels" 
did  for  the  gospels,  and  "carries  the 
history  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the 
first  century."  It  forms,  therefore,  with 
that,  "an  .  .  .  independent  dictionary  of 
the  New  Testament."  The  style  and  the 
character  of  the  articles  are  practicallj'  the 
same  as  in  the  other  works.  His  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible"  (5  vols.)  was  begun 
nearly  tAvo  decades  ago,  and  much  water 
lias  nin  under  the  bridge  since  then.  This 
is  one  item  which  saves  the  work  from 
criticism,  for  a  considerable  number  of  the 
stibjects  are  duplicated  or  triplicated  in  the 
three  main  woi-ks,  with  relatiAely  little  that 
is  really  neAV  on  those  subjects  in  this  latest 
Avork.  Indeed,  some  of  the  articles  show 
only  a  sort  of  expansion  of  concordance- 
entries — might  indeed  have  been  AVTitten 
A\ithotit  consulting  any  other  Avork  than  a 
concordance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
mendable regard  for  the  latest  investiga- 
tions is  shown,  and  the  neAvest  literature  is 
cited.  For  those  A\'ho  can  afford  to  keep 
up  Avith  Dr.  Hastings's  actiA^ties  in  this 
line,  and  A\'ish  to  see  summarized  the 
l)rogress  in  histoi'ical  and  exeg«>tical  science 
on  New -Testament  subjects,  this  neA\- 
Avork  is  indispensable.  Yet  in  fairness  to 
piirc^hasers  it.  must  be  said  that  many  of 
the'  inon<  important  subjects  have  been 
treated  with  a  fair  degree  of  adtHjuacy  in 


the  earlier  Avorks.  The  new  A^riters  on 
many  subjects  present  matters  from  a  new 
angle,  hoAvever,  and  so  fresh  and  often 
useful  vieAvs  are  gained.  Fuller  treatment 
of  some  of  the  subjects — NeAv-  and  Old- 
Testament  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha, 
for  instance — does  much  to  give  this  work 
its  value  and  to  justify-  its  existence.  The ' 
titles  peculiar  to  it  for  the  gi-eater  part  deal 
Avith  subjects  in  Bibhcal  ethics  or  theology 
— e.g.,  "Freedom  of  the  WiU." 

New-Testament  scholars,  ministers,  and 
laymen  interested  in  the  New  Testament 
Avill  find  the  Dictionarj-  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  a  compendium  of  recent  knowledge  in 
its  field. 

Fryer,  Jane  Eayre.  The  Mary  Frances  Garden 
Book.  Illustrated.  Pp.  378.  Philadelphia:  John  C. 
Winston  Company.     $1.50. 

The  Mary  Frances  books  are  for  teaching 
useful  things  in  an  interesting  way.  They 
are  real  instruction-books  illustrating  the 
"Play-Lesson"  idea.  Mary  Frances  and 
Billy  work  together  with  the  help  of  the 
fairies  of  the  wood,  Feather-Flop,  the 
rooster,  and  others.  The  children  are 
represented  as  haA'ing  so  much  fun  that 
the  reader-children  are  expected  to  try 
gardening  for  themselves.  lUustrations 
on  every  page,  cut-out  play-houses,  and 
seasonable  gardens  add  to  the  fascination 
of  a  book  which  tells,  in  story-fashion,  the 
most  vital  facts  in  the  h\'es  of  plants  and 
vegetables,  and  teach  the  child  A^hen,  how, 
and  what  to  plant,  how  to  care  for  the 
gardens,  and  Avhat  to  aAoid.  The  explana- 
tions, maps,  dra\\Tngs,  and  diagrams  Avill 
need  the  help  of  some  older  person — mother 
or  teacher — for  the  full  understanding  of 
them  by  any  child,  but  as  a  story-lesson 
the  book  is  admirable,  interesting,  and 
useful. 

Kelly,  Marshall.  Carlyle  and  the  War.  Pp.  337. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     $L 

Mr.  Kelly  is  a  Briton.  He  was  "long 
confessedly  a  follower  of  Carlyle's,"  and 
Carlj^le  "was  the  greatest  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  an  opinion  which  may 
explain  why  the  Kelly  style  of  writing,  if 
not  of  thinking,  is  that  of  Carlyle,  plus. 
He  Avrote  this  book  "primarily  to  Britons 
and  for  Britain."  Had  it  been  otherAvise, 
the  manner  of  his  address  "aaouM  haAe 
been  different."  But  England  would 
not  publish  what  Mr.  Kelly  AATOte,  he 
further  confesses.  A  preface  over  there 
would  not  haA^e  been  required,  but  some- 
thing of  the  sort  for  the  American  public 
was  desirable.  "No  British  nation  Avhich 
had  barkened  to  Carlyle's  word,"  he 
insists,  "could  bj'  any  possibility  haA-e  got 
into  this  Avar."  It  is  clear  enough  that 
Mr.  Kelly  is  pro-German  rather  than  pro- 
British — clear  enough,  that  is,  if  one  reads 
far  enough,  and  close  enough,  to  be  sure 
what  Carlyle  alAAays  meant,  or  Avhat  Mr. 
Kelly  thinks  he  meant,  or  Avhat  Mr.  Kelly 
actually  means  himself.  Some  of  his 
utterances  are  in  plain  English,  which  can 
not  be  mistaken — for  instance,  this:  "The 
British  people  share  the  guilt  of  this  Avar 
Avith  their  (lOAernment  to  a  terrible  e.\- 
tent."  A  little  earlier  he  said:  "I  reckon 
the  British  people  far  more  blamoAvorthy 
than  the  people  of  France  or  Russia."  The 
one  issue  of  this  AA'ar.  he  declares,  "is  he- 
tAA'eeii  Mendacity  and  Veracity."  And  the 
British  people,  in  his  view  of  the  case,  are 
the  mendacious  ones. 

Mayo,  lyawrence  Shaw.  JelTery  .\niherst:  A 
BloKraphy.  Vy,.  341.  Boston  and  New  York:  lyoiij.- 
majis,  Grt>en  &  Co.     1916. 

Joft'ery  .\tnherst's  name  is  inseparably 
connected     Avith     OAcnts    Avhich    pre<'ed»'«l 
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THE  First  Aim 
of  This  Company  is 
to  make  a  tire  that  repre- 
sents real  dollar-fbr-dollar  value.   It  is 
a  genuine  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that 
when  you  buy  a  Fisk  Non-Skid  you  can't  get 
more  tire  worth  from  anyone  —  in  quality,  mileage, 
safety  or  supplementary  service. 

Sold  by  35,000  dealers  everywhere  —  or  through  more 
than  100  direct  Fisk  Branches,  covering  the  entire 
country. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  the  Fisl^  Policy  is  the  uniform 
FREE  Service  )^ou  get  at  every  Branch.  Inspection,  changes, 
inflation,  air  testing  and  so  on,  all  free,  regardless  of  the 
tire  used.    Consult  Telephone  Directory  for  Local  Fisl^  Branch. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  chicopee  Faii«,  Mass. 
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ON  one  of  the  busiest  corners  in 
Chicago  a  few    days  ago  a 
young  man  checked  the  Auto- 
mobiles as  they  passed. 

Nearly  30  per  cent,  were  driven  by 
women. 

The  modern  Automobile  has  been 
simplified  and  refined. 

It  is  so  thoroughly  dependable  and  so 
easily  controlled  that  the  whole  realm  of 
Motor  Car  Enjoyment  is  opened  up  to 
the  woman  driver. 

•Even  the  heavy  traffic  of  down  town  city 
streets  has  no  terrors  for  her. 

The  refining  influence  that  has  so  revolu- 
tionized the  Automobile  industry  began  to 
make  itself  felt  four  and  a  half  years  ago. 

It  was  then  that  the  first  Delco  Equipped 
Car  appeared. 

It  was  then  that  Electricity  first  took  the 
place  of  the  cumbersome  hand  crank  and 
that  the  three  important  functions  of 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  were  first 
combined  in  one  Compact  Efficient 
System. 

It  is  an  important  part  that  Delco  has 
played  in  refining  and  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  motor  car. 

Today  more  than  335,000  Delco 
Equipped    Cars    are    in    use. 

The  Daj^on  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


'DYPOWEnFUL 

No  Vibration. 


Absolutely  dependable. 

Easy  to  start— Easy  to  manage. 

The  finest  rowboat  motor  made. 

THE  GREAT  2-CYLINDER 

KOBAN  '^KgJ^ 

The  original  2-cyUnder  rowboat  motor. 

New  1916  features  include  tilting  device,  mul- 
tiple speeds,  right-hand  tiller,  waterproof 
timer,  fool-proof  carbureter,  Aeroplane-Tvpf 
Magrneto,  and  many  others. 

DOES   NOT  SHAKE  THE  BOAT 
because  opposed  cylinders  tire  at  same  time. 
Reverses  by  simply  pressing  button.  Fully  ex- 
plained in  free  catafoj!:.    Agents  wanted.    Ask 
about  the  great  Koban  3  H.i*.  Inboard  Motor. 

KOBAN  MFG.  CO..  233  Sontb  Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


The 1916 


Electric 
Ught 


Qreai  Bicycle  Offer! 

Write  for  catalog.  Wonderful  1916  Arrow— new  motorcycle 
type — shipped  no' money  down.  Pay  small  amount  each 
month  while  you  ride.  Write  for  our  special,  rock-bottom  ofTer. 
Writ^ToHaW^'"''  Thorn  Proof  Non-Skid  Tircii,  motorovclo 
■II  IftV  ■  vuaj  stand;  maoyoew  features.  Send  for  free  catjiloff. 

ARROW  CYCLE  CO..  Dept  2374  aiifomia  &  19th  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 


the  American  Revolution.  He  was  the 
hero  of  Louisbiirg  in  1758,  the  capture  of 
which  made  him  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  British  forces  employed  in  North 
America.  He  had  seen  long  and  active 
.service  in  America  before  that  siege  and 
Aictory;  and  he  saw  much  afterward,  in 
campaigns  against  the  French,  at  Fort 
Duquesne  and  elsewhere.  He  was  con- 
gratulated and  thanked  by  his  king  and 
by  the  colonies  of  New  England,  for  whose 
protection  he  fought.  He  feared  that  he 
might  be  rewarded  for  his  successes  by  the 
office  of  Governor  of  New  York,  which  he 
WTote  that  he  "would  rather  not  refuse," 
and  he  was  given  the  Governorship  of 
Virginia  "as  a  long-deferred  reward."  His 
conquest  of  Canada,  by  the  captm'e  of 
Montreal,  linked  his  memory  forever  with 
those  "lands  to  the  north  of  us."  His 
mihtary  operations  throughout  all  the 
Champlain  country  are  a  part  of  the  history 
which  Ticonderoga  and  CroWn  Point  have 
made  immortal  in  border-annals.  Possibly 
it  was  his  earlier  active  association  wth 
American  troops  which  made  General 
Amherst  refuse  military  command  in 
America  when  the  Revolution  came  on. 
His  judgment  controlled  in  the  movements 
of  British  forces  in  this  country,  while  he 
served  his  king  in  counsels  at  home.  This 
biography  of  him  covers  a  wide  range  of 
historic  interest,  and  weU  commemorates 
a  man  who  did  much  to  shape  conditions 
out  of  which  oiu*  nation  was  evolved — a 
man  of  warlike  spirit  and  record,  whose 
name,  curiously  now,  by  Americans,  is  most 
closely  identified  with  a  famous  institution 
of  learning,  situated  in  a  town  which  gets 
its  name  from  him,  the  college  getting  its 
name  from  the  town. 


When  Silence  Is  Not  Golden. — "What 
do  you  know  about  the  language  of  the 
flowers,  BiU?  "  asked  the  latter's  college 
roommate. 

"  Well,"  said  BiU,  "  I  know  this  much 
about  it:  a  five-dollar  box  of  roses  talks  a 
heap  louder  to  a  girl  than  a  fifty-cent  bunch 
of  carnations." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Envious. — A  Frenchman  was  being 
shown  around  London.  On  passing  Exeter 
Hall  he  saw  a  number  of  men  coming  out 
with  blue  ribbons  in  their  coats. 

"  Dear  me,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  what's 
the  meaning  of  those  ribbons?  " 

"  Well,"  said  his  host,  "  that  means 
that  these  men  do  not  touch  into.xicating 
drink." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  if  I  wore 
a  ribbon  for  every  wrong  thing  I  don't 
do,  you  wouldn't  see  my  coat  at  all !  " — 
Exeter  Gazette. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS  I 

Swindlers  are  at  work  tlirougliout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exliibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTER.\.Ry"  Digest  maHing  list  showing  dates  of 
e.xpiratioii  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  colltH^tion  of  renewals.  Better 
send  sub,scriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  imtil  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  susptK't  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  s^Yindlod.  notify 
your  chief  of  pohce  or  sheritT,  and  (he  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  wliich  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  a-"* 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    AVAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

364-360  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


PRINCE  YUSSUF'S  "SUICIDE" 

THE  official  communique  sent  out  from 
Constantinople  stated  that  Prince 
Yussuf  Izz-ed-Din  had  taken  his  own  life, 
as  the  result  of  melancholia  due  to  pro- 
longed illness.  But,  as  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  remarks, 
"the  gates  of  the  harem  of  Zindjirly  have 
not  kept  the  secret,"  and  it  is  now  a  matter 
of  general  knowledge  that  the  Turkish 
prince  was  disposed  of  by  "Enver's  gang." 
"The  date  upon  which  he  was  condemned 
to  death  is  known,  the  house  in  which 
that  death-warrant  was  given  is  known, 
and  the  name  of  the  assassin  himself  is 
known."  How  the  correspondent  learned 
all  the  details  is  not  revealed.  We  are 
reminded  that  the  confhct  between  the 
Prince  and  the  "Committee  of  Union  and 
P*i-ogress"  has  long  been  a  matter  of  some 
notoriety.  The  Prince,  as  one  standing 
between  Old  Tivck  and  Young  Turk, 
alUed  -with  neither,  and  evidencing  distinct 
pro-Ally  tendencies,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Enver  Pasha,  Turkey's  Minister  of 
War  and  the  self-appointed  director  of 
its  destiny.  The  illness  of  the  Sultan  last 
summer  brought  the  matter  to  a  head, 
for  if  the  Sultan  were  to  die,  the  conflict 
between  the  new  Sultan  and  the  Com- 
mittee might  not  turn  out  well  for  the 
latter.  The  first  meeting  of  the  con- 
spirators, at  which  Enver  spoke  plainly 
for  assassination,  left  the  matter  not  yet 
decided.  But,  as  the  correspondent,  con- 
tinuing, teUs  us  with  almost  uncanny 
omniscience : 

A  few  days  afterward  the  Commit- 
tee again  met  in  the  same  house,  and, 
after  some  discussion,  in  which  Talaat, 
Enver,  Bedi'i  Bey,  and  the  Prince's  own 
doctor,  Beha  -  ed  -  Din,  joined,  insisted 
upon  the  assassination  of  the  I*rince.  The 
assassins  eventually  won  over  the  majority 
of  the  plotters,  and  it  was  decided  to  await 
a  favorable  moment  for  its  execution. 

Then  followed  the  intervention  of  Bul- 
garia and  an  improvement  in  Turkish 
mihtary  prospects,  and  the  first  step  toward 
carrying  out  the  death -sentence  was  taken 
dming  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
last  relatives  of  the  unhappy  Prince  were 
removed  from  the  Palace.  The  follo\\ing 
month,  with  the  evacuation  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  star  of  the  Committee  seemed  at 
its  brightest,  and,  while  Enver  was  cover- 
ing himself  with  laurels  in  the  Chamber, 
the  final  preparations  for  the  assassination 
were  completed. 

The  Prince  was  assassinated  in  his  Palace 
at  Zindjirly  by  the  instrument  of  the 
Conamittee,  his  orderly  officer,  Hassan  Bey, 
and  the  same  day  the  following  official 
communique  was  published: 

' '  May  God  grant  long  life  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty! 

"As  a  result  of  the  illness  from  which 
he  has  suffered  for  some  time,  his  High- 
ness the  Heir-Apparent  committed  suicide 
at  half-past  seven  this  morning  in  the 
bedroom  of  the  pavilion  of  the  harem  of 


MoreYou  Buy^A  Refrigerator 


let  me  tell  yo  \  something  about  the  GREAT  WHITE 
FROST  SANITARY  REFRIGERATOR  — Best  and 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  ^Bmtn  Cheapest. 
30  days'  free  trial.  Freight 
prepaid.     Easy  payments. 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL 

at  World's  Fair,  San  Francisco 

Exposition,  1915. 
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Postal  TODAY  win  bring  a  handaome 
FREE  CATALOG  with  full  information 

H.   L.  SMITH,  President 

White  FroBt  Refrigerator  Co. 
Qept.  O-Z.  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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Asbestos  Roofings 


THE  CANADIAN  H,  W. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.. 

UMITED 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Winnipes 
Vancouver 


J-M  Roofings 
include : 

J-M  Asbestos  Built- 
Up  for  flat  roofs — 
J-M  Asbestos  Ready 
for  sloping  roofs — 
J-M  Transite  Asbes- 
tos Shingles — J-M 
Regal,  rubber-type 
roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roof- 
ings are  examined, 
approved,  classified 
and  labelled  by  the 
Underwriters '  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  un- 
der the  direction  of 
the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwri- 
ters. 
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Permanence  plus 
Protection 

WHAT  steel  construction  has  done  for 
building,  J-M  Asbestos  Roofings 
have  done  for  roofs — made  them  safer, 
stronger  and  more  permanent. 
J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING  for  Industrial 
Purposes  is  the  imperish- 
able all-mineral  roofing 
used  on  many  of  the 
world's  largest  struc- 
tures. It  resists  all  the 
elements,  never  needs 
painting  or  coating 
and  lasts  indefinitely. 
It  is  permanently  fire- 
resistant,  takes  the 
base  rate  of  insurance 
and  can  be  applied  to 
sloping  surfaces  as 
readily  as  to  flat, 
assuring  maximum 
service  at  minimum 
cost. 
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First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.      Roofed  unth  J-M 
Asbestos  Built-up.    Graham, 
Burnimm  df  Co.,  Arch' Is. 


Safer  Shingles  for  the 
Nation's  Homes 

SALEM,  Massachusetts,  paid  $14,000,000  to  learn 
the  folly  of  the  inflammable  roof.  Protect  your 
home  with  a  roofing  that  is  everlastingly  fire-proof — 
J-M  TRANSITE  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES.  These 
shingles  not  only  take  the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance 
by  affording  positive  protection  from  sparks  and  flj'- 
ing  fire-brands,  but  combine  true  artistic  beauty  with 
unequalled  roofing  economy.  They  never  warp, 
curl  or  split  but  actually  toughen  with  age.  Lighter 
and  less  expensive  than  tile  or  slate,  cost  little  more 
than  ordinary  fire-inviting  wood  shingles.  Easily 
laid  by  your  carpenter,  roofer  or  slater. 
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Clinton,  III, 

F.i.Carpentei 

Rockford,  III., 
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J-'N   Roofing   Responsibility 

is  back  of  every  J-M  Roofing  sold  and  is  a  voucher  for 
satisfactory  performance  whose  intrinsic  value  is  evi- 
denced by  Johns-Manville  Roofing  Registration.  When 
you  lay  your  J-M  Roofing  you  can  register  it  with  this 
concern  which  in  its  fifty  years  of  commercial  life  has 
not  refused  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  any  reason- 
able claim. 

Write  us  about  your  roofing  requirements. 


the    Kiosk   at   Zindjirly   by   opening   the 
veins  of  his  left  arm. 

"The  death  of  his  Highness  has  caused 
deep  pain  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  and  to  the  Imperial  Government." 

It  was  only  after  the  crime  had  lieen 
successfully  accomplished  that  the  Com- 
mittee perhaps  realized  the  gravity  of  its 
acts.  It  was  announced  with  suspicious 
haste  that  a  certificate  stating  the  cause 
of  death  to  be  suicide  would  immediately 
be  published,  signed  by  Turkish  and 
foreign  doctors.  The  Turks  did  riot  succeed 
in  finding  even  a  German  doctor  willing 
to  put  his  name  to  such  a  dishonorable 
document.  Foreign  accomplices  after  the 
event  not  being  available,  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  Turkish  doctors  were  mobilized 
to  sign  the  bulletin,  which  stated  that  his 
Highness  committed  suicide  by  opening 
important  veins  in  his  left  elbow. 


"BACCY  AN'  FAGS" 

THE  Anti-tobacco  League  has  not  had 
much  influence  at  the  front.  Tommy, 
Antoine,  and  Hans  all  demand  their 
cigarets  and  pipe-tobacco  with  regulai'ity 
and  in  .such  abundance  as  may  be,  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  most  of  the  night. 
That  the  narcotic  is  almost  a  necessity 
to  worn  nerves  and  shattering  nervous 
systems  has  been  often  stated.  At  all 
events,  while  the  common  soldier  wiU  put 
up  with  every  inconvenience  of  quarters, 
will  face  death  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, will  even  march  sturdily  along 
without  food  or  rest,  his  "baccy"  and  his 
"fags"  are  not  to  be  kept  from  him  without 
a  struggle.  Now  that  he  is  in  trenches 
most  of  the  time,  kind  friends  at  home 
are  sending  them  out  to  him  by  the  ton, 
and  it  is  no  longer  as  in  the  old  days  of 
Mons,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Marne.  During 
those  early  struggles,  when  the  firms  at 
home  had  not  yet  invented  the  "Smoker's 
Companion"  and  other  convenient  forms 
of  remembrance  for  the  soldiers,  each 
soldier's  tobacco-supply  was  a  problem  to 
himself  of  deepest  import,  and  doubts 
as  to  his  fate,  or  fears  as  to  the  dangers 
to  be  run,  faded  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison. A  humorous  chapter  in  "Between 
the  Lines,"  by  Boyd  Cable  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York),  gives  us  the  delightful 
story  of  "Pint-o'-Bass,"  and  how  he  solved 
tlie  problem.  We  are  introduced  to  a 
dugout  where  the  arriAal  of  new  consign- 
ments of  "baccy"  from  home ha^e charmed 
the  Britishers  into  a  cheerful  loquacity.  A 
newcomer  appears,  bringing  with  him  his 
sliare  of  the  spoils  slightly  augmented 
through  some  successful  trading  with  other 
recipients  outside.     We  read  on: 

"Another  fair  soor  of  a  night."  he  ri^- 
marked  cheerfully,  slipping  out  of  his 
nuvckintosh  and  hanging  the  streaming 
garment  on  the  door.  "Bust  me  if  I  know 
where  all  the  rain  comes  from." 

"Any  luck?"  asked  the  Ix>ad  Driver, 
leaning  over  to  rejirrange  tlu*  strip  of  cloth 
whi<*h,  stuck  in  a  jam-tin  of  fat.  pro- 
vided what — with  some  imagination — 
might  be  caUed  a  light. 
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"Five  packets — twenty-five  fags,"  said 
the  Center  Driver,  "There  was  two  or 
three  wantin'  to  swap  the  baccy  in  their 
packets  for  the  fags  in  the  other  chaps', 
so  I  done  pretty  well  to  get  fi\-e  packets  for 
mine." 

■■'Twould    'a'   paid  you  better   to   'avo 
kep*  yom*  baccy  and  made  fags  out  o'  it 
^vi'  cig'ret-papers,"  said  the  Wheel  Driver. 
"Mebbe,"    agreed    the    Center   Driver. 
"An'  p'r'aps  you'll  tell  me — not  being  a 
Maskelyne  an"  Cook  conjurer  meself — 'ow 
I'm  to  produce  the  fag-papers." 
The  Gunner  chuckled  softly. 
"You  should  'a'  done  hke  old  Pint-o'- 
Bass  did,  time  lie  was  on  the  Aisne,"  he 
said.    "Bass  is  one  of  them  fag-fiends  that 
can't  live  without  a  cigaret,  and  wouldn't 
die  happy  if  he  wasn't  smokin'  one.     'E 
breathes  more  smoke  than  'e  does  air,  an' 
'e  ought   to   'ave  a  permanent  chimney- 
sweep detailed  to  clear  the  soot  out  of  'is 
lungs  an'  breathin'-toobs.     But  if  Pint-o'- 
Bass  does  smoke  more'n  is  good    for  'im 
or  any  other  respectable  factory -chimney, 
rU  admit  the  smoke  'asn't   sooted  up  'is 
intelleck  none,  an'  'e  can  wriggle  'is   way 
out  of  a  hole  where  a  double-jointed  snake 
'ud  stick.    An'  dmin'  the  retreat,  when,  as 
you  knows,  cigarets  in  the  Expeditionary 
Force  was  scarcer'n  snowballs  in  'ell,  ole 
Pint-o'-Bass    managed    to    carry    on,    an' 
wasn't  never  seen  without  'is  fag,  excep'  at 
meal-times,  an'  sleep-times,  an'  they  bein' 
so  infrequent  an'  sketchy-hke,  them  days, 
wasn't  'ardly  w^orth  countin'. 

"'Twas  like  this,  see,  that  'e  managed 
it.  You'll  remember  that,  when  we  mo- 
bilized, some  Lost  Dogs'  'Ome  or  Society 
for  I*reventin'  Christian  Knowledge  or 
something  rushes  up  a  issue  o'  pocket 
Testaments  an'  dishes  out  one  to  every- 
body in  the  batterj'.  Bound  in  a  khaki 
cover  they  was,  an',  comin'  in  remarkable 
andy  as  a  nice  sentimental  sort  o'  keep- 
sake, most  of  'em  stayed  be'ind  wi'  sweet- 
'earts  an'  wives.  Them  as  didn't  must 
'ave  gone  into  'Base  Kit,'  cos'  any'ow 
there  wasn't  one  to  be  raked  out  o'  the 
battery  later  on  excep'  the  one  that 
Pint-o'-Bass  was  carryin'. 

"Bein'  pocket  Testaments,  they  was 
made  o'  the  thinnest  kind  o'  paper,  an' 
Bass  tole  me  the  size  worked  out  exactly 
right  at  two  fags  to  the  page.  'E  started 
on  the  Creation  just  about  the  time  o' 
Mons,  an'  by  the  time  we'd  got  back  to  the 
Aisne  'e  was  near  through  Genesis.  All 
the  time  we  was  w^orldn'  up  thro'  France 
again  Bass's  smokes  were  workin'  down 
through  Exodus,  an'  'e  begun  to  worry 
about  whether  the  Testament  would  carry 
'im  through  the  campaign.  The  other 
fellers  that  'ad  their  tongues  'anging  out 
for  a  fag  uster  go'n  boiTow  a  leaf  off  o' 
Bass  whenever  they  could  raise  a  bit  o' 
baccy,  but  at  last  Bass  shut  down  ou 
these  loans. 

"'Where's  yom-  own  Testament?'  he'd 
say.  'You  Avas  served  out  one  same  as  me, 
wasn't  you"?  Lot  o'  irreligious  wasters! 
Get  a  Bible  give  you  an'  can't  take  the 
trouble  to  carry  it.  You'd  ha'  sold  thetu 
Testaments  at  a  sixpence  a  sack  in  Wool- 
wich if  there'd  been  buyers  at  that  price — 
which  there  weren't.  An'  now  you  comes 
beggin'  a  page  o'  mine.  I  ain't  goin'  to 
give  no  more.  Encouragiu'  thriftlessness, 
as  the  adjutant  'ud  call  it;  an',  besides, 
'ow  do  I  know  'ow  long  this  war's  goin'  to 
last  or  when  I'll  see  a  fag  or  a  fag-paper 
again"?  I'll  be  smoking  Deuteronomj'  an' 
Kings  long  afore  we're  over  the  Rhine, 
an*  mebbe,*  he  sez,  turnin'  over  the  pages 


you  una  me  house  sold  out, 

you  want  to  see  the  pky  twice  as  mucL 

When  they  promptly  hand  you  two  front  seats,  you  wcnder 
if  you  want  to  see  it  at  all. 

That's  human  nature.     The  crowd  confirms  your  judgment. 

So  with  Kelly-Springfield  Tires.  The  demand  is  so  great  that 
loyal  users  often  have  to  wait.  We  are  sorry  to  disappoint,  but 
glad  that  the  tires  have  made  so  good. 

Now  weVe  very  busy  trying  to  avoid  further  disappointments. 

Kelly;  -  Spr  in^iield 

Automobile  Xires  -Hand Made 


C 


ATCHING  up  with  such  a  demand  as  we  have  had  for  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tires  is  not  easy. 

In  19 IS  we  doubled  our  output.    Still  we  could  have  sold  twice 
as  many  tires  as  we  made.     The  demand  is  increasing  steadily. 

Were  we  making  machine-made  tires,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  go 
out  and  buy  a  factory.  In  a  few  months'  time  we  could  be  turning  out  a 
multiple  product. 

But  we  are  not  making  machine-made  tires.  If  we  were,  we  could  not 
give  the  mileage  which  is  responsible  for  your  extraordinary  demands  on 
us.     You  want  the  tires  only  because  they  have  made  so  good. 

It  is  the  hand-made  process  which  is  responsible  for  the  service  which 
the  tire  yields — the  care  exercised  in  making  them. 

We  have  bought  a  new  factory.  We  are  abo.  <•  to  build  another.  But  it 
takes  time  to  train  hands  to  make  our  tires.    Ordinary  'vorkmen  cannot  do  it. 

So  time  is  necessary  to  effect  an  increase  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  our  product. 

We  are  sorry  that  temporarily  you  must  be  disappointed  if  you  wait  to 
buy  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  until  you  need  them. 

You  can  avoid  this  difiiculty  if  you  will  anticipate 
your  wants.  Order  your  tires  from  your  supply  man 
a  week  before  you  need  them  and  he  can  have  them 
for  you  by  the  time  you  want  them. 

You  have  proved  that  they  are  worth  waiting 
for.     A  little  foresight  will  pay  you  well. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

Factories  in  Akron  and  Wooster,  Ohio 
Executive  Offices:  B'way  and  57th  St.,  New  York 
Send  10  cents  for  the  tieiv  game.      Going  to  Market^' 
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TheSECRETof 

DARRETT 

\  ^  S'URT^L  US'      A 

POWER, 


DIRECT  DRIVE 
OFF  CRANK  SHAFT 


SIMPLE 

2   SPEED 

TRANSMISSION 


WHY  did  the  Parrett  Tractor  " 
cut  a  figure  eight  in  a  mud  % 

\  hole  two  feet  deep  at  the  Hutchinson,  i. 
I  Kansasdemonstrationlastsummerwhen  ■■ 
:  other  tractors  that  tried  it  got  hopelessly  }■ 
stuck  and  had  to  be  pulled  out?  The  sec-  ■: 
ret  is  simply  this.  The  Parrett  has  power  : 
to  spare,  because  of  its  simple,  direct-  j 
drive.  Themotorsets  crosswise  on  the  i; 
frame  which  eliminates  all  bevel  gears  i 
and  connects  the  two  big  bull  wheels  di-  .< 
rect  to  the  powerful,  simple,  two-speed  i; 
transmission  so  that  every  impulse  of  S 
the  motor  is  instantly  transferred  into  i 
tractive  power.  This"  direct  drive,  com-  i^ 
bined  with'  High  Front  Wheels,  Correct  '■ 

Weight  Balance  and  Flexible  3  Pointsuspension  ; 
frame,  gives  the  Parrett  that  excess  power  i-: 
which  not  only  permits  going  where  others  I'- 
dare  not  go,  bat  doing  work  others  cannot  do.  : 

Send  Today 

for  new  catalog  folder.  It  tells  about  the  ■■ 
many  superior  mechanical  features  of  this  pop-  K 
ular  tractor.  It  answers  all  your  tractor  ques- 
tions by  telling  the  actual  experiences  other 
farmers  have  had  with  the  Parrett.   Write  for 
this  interesting  folder  today.    It's  free. 

Parrett  Tractor  Co. 

14U6.409  Fisher  BIdg.  | 
Chicago,  III. 


.»«    -■^:. 


'Parrett  Traetoir' 
"Speaks  for  Itself" 
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THE.   STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  educati.m  and  oultiirc  are  truly  esteemed. 


If  You 

Play 

Golf 


'y^X 


— and  if  you  do  not,  you 
ought  to — write  us  for 
complimentary  copy  of 
the  most  interesting  golf 
catalog  published.  Fully 
describes 

BURKE  COLf 
CLUBS 

and  tells  why  they  were 
Awarded  Grand  Prize, 
Panama  Exposition.  Con- 
tains practical  Golfers' 
Guide.  Write  also  for 
name  of  nearest  Burke 
dealer  or  professional. 

The  Shaft  Is  90%  of  the  Club. 
Burke  Shafts  are  the  World's  Standiird. 

THE  BURKE  GOLF  CO. 

46  Manning  Street,  Newark,  Ohio 


with  'is  thumb  an'  teariu'  out  the  Children 
of  Israel  earefuUy  by  the  roots,  'niebbe 
I'll  be  reduced  to  sinokiu'  the  inseriptiou, 
"To  Our  Dear  Soldier  Friend,"  on  the 
flA-leaf  afore  I  gets  a  chance  to  loot  some 
baecj--shop  in  Berlin.  No,'  'e  sez.  'No. 
You  go'n  smoke  a  corner  o'  the  Petit  Jour- 
nnl-an'  good  enough  for  you,  unpr6\ndent 
sacriligeous  blighters,  you  —  gi\'in'  away 
yoiu-  own  good  Testaments.'" 

Every  genius  has  his  train  of  imitators, 
and  so  it  was  with  "  Pint-o'-Bass " ;  but 
in  this  case  poetic  justice  w^as  dealt  out 
unsparingl}^,  and  the  imitator  suffered  cruel 
punishment  for  his  cupidity,  as  we  read: 

'.'Young  Soapy,  o'  the  Center  Section, 
'im  that  was  struck  off  the  strength  at 
Wipers  later  through  stoppin'  a  Coal-Box, 
tried  to  come  the  artful,  an'  'ad  the  front 
to  'alt  the  division  padre  one  day  an'  ask 
'im  if  'e'd  any  spares  o'  pocket  Testa- 
ments in  store,  makdn'  out  'e'd  lost  'is 
through  lendin'  it  to  'is  Number  One,  who 
had  gone  'Missin'.'  Soapy  made  out  'e 
couldn't  sleep  in  'is  bed  at  night — which 
wasn't  sayin'  much,  seein'  we  mostly  slep' 
in  our  seats  or  saddles  them  nights — 
beeos  'e  hadn't  read  a  chapter  o'  the  Testa- 
ment first.  An'  the  old  sky-pilot  was  a 
little  bit  siu"prized — he'd  'a'  bin  more 
surprized  if  'e  knew  Soapy  as  well  as  I  did 
— an'  a  heap  pleased,  and  most  of  all  bowed 
dow^n  wd'  grief  becos  'e  'adn't  no  Testa- 
ment that  w^as  supernumary  to  War 
EstabUshment,  and  so  couldn't  issue  one 
to  Soapj^-  But  two  days  later  'e  comes 
'imting  for  Soapy,  as  pleased  as  a  dog  wi' 
tw^o  tails,' an'  smilin'  as  glad  as  if  'e'd  just 
converted  the  Kaiser;  an'  'e  lugs  out  a  big 
Bible  'e'd  bought  in  a  village  we'd  just 
passed  through,  an'  WTites  Soapy's  name 
on  the  fly-leaf  an'  presents  it  to  'im,  and 
tells  'im  'e'll  come  an'  'ave  a  chat  any  time 
'e's  near  the  battery. 

"The  Bible  was  none  o'  your  fiddlin' 
po(^ket  things,  but  a  good  substantial  one, 
wd'  pitchers  o'  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes 
an'  Abraham  scarifyin'  'is  son,  an'  such 
like.  An'  the  leave's  was  that  thick  that 
Soapy  might  as  well  'ave  smoked  brown 
paper  or  the  Petit  Journal.  But  that 
wasn't  the  worst  of  it.  Soapy  chucked 
it  oA^er  the  first  'edge  soon  as  the  padre  'ad 
gone,  but  next  day  the  padre  rolls  up  and 
tells  Soapy  a  sapper  'ad  picked  it  up  and 
brought   it   to   'im — 'im   'a\nu'    signed    'is 

name  an'  rank  after  'Presented  by ' 

on  the  fly-leaf.  An'  'e  warns  Soapy  to  be 
more  careful,  and  'elps  'im  stow  it  in  'is 
'aversack,  where  it  took  tip  most  the  room 
an'  Aveighed  a  ton,  an'  left  Soapy  to  dis- 
tribute 'is  buUy-beef  an'  biscuits  an'  cheese 
an'  spare  socks  an'  cetra  in  all  the  pockets 
'e  'ad.  An'  even  then  poor  Soapy  Avasn't 
finished,  for  every  time  the  padre  got  a 
chance  'e'd  'op  round  an'  'ave  a  chat,  as 
'e  called  it,  Avi'  Soapy,  the  chat  being  a 
cross-examination  worse'n  a  court  martial 
on  Avhat  chapter  Soapy  'ad  been  readin', 
an'  full  explanations  of  same.  Soapy  was 
droA'e  at  last  to  readin'  a  chapter,  so  'e 
could  make  out  'e  savAded  something  of  it." 

The  Gimner  tapped  out  Ids  pipe  on  the 
heel  of  his  hand  and  began  to  refill  it. 

"If  you'll  believe  me,"  he  said,  "that 
padre  got  poor  Soapy  pinned  down  so  he 
was  readin'  near  a  chapter  a  day — Avhieh 
shows  the  'orrible  results  that  can  come  o' 
a  little  bit  of  simple  deception." 

"An'  how  is  Pint-o'-Bass  goin'  on  Avi' 
his  Testament?"  asked  the  Lead  Driver. 


"'E  don't  need  to  smoke  it,  noAV  we're 
in  these  fixt  positions  an'  getting  liberal 
supplies  from  these  people  that  sends  up 
to  the  papers  Tobacco  Funds.  '  But  'e's 
savin'  up  the  rest  of  it.  Reckons  that 
when  Ave  get  the  Germans  on  the  run  : 
again  the  movin'  Avill  be  at  the  trot  canter 
an'  gallop,  same's  before;  an'  the  cigaret-. 
supplies  AA^on't  be  able  to  keep  up  the  pace. 
An'  besides,  'e  sez,  'e  reckons  it's  only  a 
fair  tlung  to  srhoke  a  cig'ret  made  Avi' 
the  larst  chapter  '  down  the  Unter  den 
Linden  the  day  peace  is  declared." 


HUNTING  A  "ZEP"  IN  THE  CLOUDS 

ANOTHER  raid  across  England — the 
bombs,  dropt  from  the  clouds,  biu-st 
into  little  fires  below — the  great  Zeppelins, 
their  w^ork  done  for  the  night,  are  plowing 
homeward  through  the  clouds.  But  there 
is  one  that  lags  behind.  Perhaps  there 
was  engine  -  trouble,  perhaps  the  pilot 
went  astray,  possibly  it  was  sent  out  on 
a  longer  course  than  the  rest.  At  all 
events,  it  is  seen  emerging  in  the  dawn,  a 
gray  bulk  against  a  gray  skj%  traihng  such 
a  cloud  of  smoke  as  indicates  that  the 
engines  are  at  full  speed  in  a  frantic 
endeavor  to  get  home  before  hostile 
aeroplanes  can  rise  to  the  attack.  Already 
the  commander  detects  two  moA-ing  dots 
oh  the  sky  behind  him  and  regards  them 
anxiously.  The  wireless  has  flashed  a  re- 
port of  the  raid  from  England,  and  the 
French  airmen  have  been  on  the  lookout  for 
the  raider.  As  the  German  watches  them, 
they  poise  a  moment,  then  dart  upward, 
and  QYevy  moment  grow  slightly  larger  to 
the  sight.  They  have  seen  the  air-ship 
and  are  in  pursuit.  Can  he  outrun  them  ? 
This  is  the  drama  staged  in  the  story 
of  a  young  American  air-pilot  with  the 
French  _  Armj^  As  his  aeroplane  rose  to 
join  in  the  chase  and  the  others  closed 
in  on  the  Zeppelin,  the  German  craft 
took  refuge  in  the  clouds.  We  read  in 
the  New  York  Sun: 

A  brilliant  burst  of  sunlight  suddenly 
reveals  the  ship  to  the  aA-iators,  and  the 
Zeppelin  captain  also  diseoAers  us  as  we 
wheel  around  to  pursue.  We  are  at  a 
lower  level  and  we  promptly  start  climbing. 
The  Zeppelin  leaps  upward,  and,  setting 
her  elcA'ation-planes,  seeks  to  gain  a  stiU 
greater  advantage  in  height. 

To  us  below  it  looked  as  the  pursuit 
W'ere  helpless,  but- Ave.  held  on  grimlj'. 
Steadily  Ave  gained  in  forAvard  speed.  Oiu' 
engines  were  fresh,  while  the  Zeppelin 
motors  were  feeling  the  strain  of  long 
running  at  high  speed.  When  the  affair 
settled  into  a  stern  chase  the  Zeppelin 
opened  fire. 

We  Avere  prepared  for  this  and  kept  as 
close  as  possible  in  the  wake  of  the  German 
ship,  thus  masldng  the  guns  in  tlie  foi-Avard 
cabin.  But  the  Zeppelin,  learning  a  lesson 
from  previous  encounters,  had  guns  in  the 
rear  cabin,  and,  desjiile  the  disadAantaire 
of  shooting  in  a  hue  parallel  Avith  the  k(>el, 
they  mad<»  rapid  practise  on  the  aeroplan(\s. 

'The  situation  grew  desperate  for  the 
Zeppelin.  All  the  ballast  had  been  throAvn 
out,  gasoline  was  running  short,   and   the 
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A  Nimble  Tire, —  and  Strong ! 


M 


•EVER  sold  "by  the  pound!" 

Never  sold  by  the  layer, —or  on  "thickness"  (which  means 

ii  \l  stiffness!) 

Always  sold  on  its  true  Pneumatic  Tire  performance. 

Sold  on  the  QUALITY  of  its  materials,  —not  on  their  mere  Quantity. 

A  Light-footed,  Springy,  Quick-acting,  Tir.e  which  yields  to  sharp 
obstacles  on  the  road  that  would  cut  into  stiff er,  thicker,  heavier,  shorter- 
lived,  Tires. 

Made  with  a  flexible  Backbone,' — that  Mileage-adding  "  Squegee  " 
tread  which  promptly  checks  side-skid,  and  forward-skid,  without  the  use  of 
such  unbridged  projections  as  would  separate  Fabric  layers,  through  uneven 
pressure  and  vibration. 

Diamond  (1916)  Treads  are  of  the  new  black  "Velvet"  rubber, — 
proved  so  free  from  inert  substances  (or  ballast)  by  its  wonderful  Lightness, 
its  Stretch,  Spring,  and  CLING  to  slippery  surfaces. 


i 
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DIAMOND   Tires   are  made  as  carefully   as   if  they  were  to  be 
marketed  for  twice  the  "Fair-List"  BUSINESS  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  by  Diamond  Dealers. 
Take  off  your  Car,  for  a  day  of  comparison,  any  of  the  high-priced, 
fancy-frilled,  Tires. 

Put  on  instead,  for  a  day  of  test,  these  Fair-Listed,  moderate-priced, 
Diamond  Tires. 

Then,  note  how  freely  your  Car  responds  to  Power, — how  much  easier 
it  takes  the  hills, — how  much  more  smoothly,  with  how  much  less  Vibration,  it 
rides  over  comparatively  rough  roads. 

You  will  travel  jarther,  for  each  dollar,  than  you  ever  did  on  Tires, — 
when  you  equip  with  1916  "  Velvet- Rubber  "  Diamond  Tires. 

P.S. — Diamond  Inner  Tubes,  and  Diamond  Bicycle  Tires,  are  also 
made  of  that  new  "Velvet-Rubber,"  which  multiplies  their  Service  without 
increasing  their  Cost  to  you. 
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Moute  of  CtOTge  McBride,  Esq.,  Highland  Park,  III.  Rnhfrl  F    Srxf„rtli,  .-frrhiUrt.  Chicisn,  Jll. 


BUY  lumber  as  you  buy  other  materials— for  the 
'  specific  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
For  the  exposed  covering  of  a  house  no  other 
wood  gives  such  long  and  satisfactory  service  as 

White  Pine 


"White  Pioe  in  Home-Building" 

13  beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable  information  and  suggestions 
on  home-building.  Send  today  for 
this  booklet — free  to  all  orosoective 
home-builders. 

"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Childreo't 
White  Pine  Toy»  and  Furniture" — 

a  fascinating  children's  plan  book, 
from  which  a  child  may  build  its  own 
toys  and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by 
Helen  Speer,  the  toy  expert.  If 
there  are  children  in  your  home,  sent 
free  on  request. 


It  does  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  twist,  warp  or  rot;  and  once 
in  place  it  "stays  put,"  after  years  of  exposure,  even  in  the 
closest  fitting  mitres  and  in  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings. 
It  takes  paints  and  stains  perfectly. 

Investigation  of  the  merits  of  White  Pine  will  well  repay 
anyone  seeking  a  wise  choice  of  building  materials. 

If  your  lumber  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  White  Pine,  we 
should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you 
in  securing  it. 

Address,  WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1421  Merchants  Bank  Bnildi7ig,  St.  Paul,  AImn, 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 
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engines  were  showing  signs  of  increasing 
w  eakness  and  irregular  running. 

Undeterred  by  the .  guns,  one  of  our 
squadron  of  aeroplanes  had  already  cUmbed 
to  the  same  level  as  the  aij--ship  and  was 
steadily  rising  to  a  height  where  it  would 
be  concealed  from  the  Zeppelin  guns  by 
the  body  of  the  ship  itself.  A  great  burst 
of  forward  speed  could  alone  save  the 
commander  of  the  Zeppelin  fi*om  being 
overtaken  by  the  enemy. 

The  machine  which  I  was  piloting  was 
the  second  to  rise  above  the  fire-zone, 
tho  one  ragged  A\ing  showed  a  wound 
of  the  fray. 

As  a  balloon  the  Zeppelin  could  rise  no 
higher,  for  all  her  ballast  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. The  captain  decided  to  bring  his 
elevating  planes  back  to  norma!  and  stake 
all  on  a  high-speed  flight  in  a  horizontal 
course.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  by  the 
sight  of  his  German  hues  below,  with  the 
landmarks  which  he  knew  so  well.  Puffs 
of  smoke  told  him  that  the  aeroplanes 
were  being  shelled  by  German  gunners, 
that  the  bombardment  showered  upon  us 
might  relieve  him  at  any  moment.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  shots  burst  so  near  the  Zep- 
pelin that  the  commander  must  have 
had  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  gunners' 
marksmanship. 

Then  suddenly  the  filing  from  below 
ceased.  Too  well  the  commander  of  the 
Zeppelin  knew  what  that  meant!  The 
gTinners  below  dared  not  fire  for  fear  of 
hitting  his  ship,  and  so  the  planes  must 
now  be  poised  directly  above  him,  the 
vantage  -  point  from  which  a  dirigible  is 
always  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  any  aero- 
plane armed  •with  bombs.  The  ^\Titer 
continues: 

When  I  talked  afterward  wdth  a  comrade 
in  a  machine  below  the  level  of  the  Zeppelin , 
he  told  me  of  the  intense  agony  which  the 
Zeppelin  crew  suffered  as  they  looked  at 
each  other  with  horror-stricken  eyes. 
Without  doubt  their  one  possessing  thought 
was,  "What  is  happening  above  us?" 
From  their  Uttle  cabins  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  upward  survey,  for  the  great 
body  of  the  ship  loomed  above  them, 
shutting  out  the  overhead  view. 

But  the  crew  of  the  Zeppelin  could 
picture  in  their  minds'  eyes  those  two 
gaunt  birds,  of  which  I  happened  to  be 
piloting  one,  flying  after  them  remorse- 
lessly as  Fate,  and  inch  by  inch  gaining  on 
them.  Well  did  the  crew  know  that  the 
Zeppelin  would  soon  be  beneath  the  aero- 
planes. A  bomb  wall  drop  on  the  great 
ship's  back,  and  then — - 

In  a  frenzy  the  captain  plunged  his  ship 
downward  and  swung  her  to  the  right  with 
a  swerve  that  threatened  to  break  her 
spine.  But  the  elephantine  maneuver 
availed  him  little.  We  in  the  aeroplanes 
could  dive  and  swerve  with  the  grace  of 
swallows,  while  the  giant  ship  lumbered  like 
a  derelict  balloon. 

We  summoned  up  all  our  remaining 
nerve-energy.  Our  prize  was  just  within 
our  grasp — he  must  not  escape.  If  he  did 
we  would  most  easily  become  the  prey  of 
the  anti-aircraft  guns  that  were  waiting 
their  chance  to  send  aloft  their  deadly 
hail  of  shrapnel. 

Down  swept  our  VjomV)s  with  unerring 
accuracy.  There  was  a  dull  thud  and  then 
a  sheet  of  flame,  spreading  with  lightning 
speed,  in  a  moment  enveloping  the  entire 


massive  vessel.  The  burning  hydrogen 
consumed  it  with  appalling  fury,  and  in  a 
few  instants  the  great  ship,  crumbling  and 
melting,  hurtled  to  earth  like  a  blazing 
meteor. 

From  the  earth  many  guns  spoke.  They 
but  served  only  for  the  firing-salute  o^er 
the  gi-aves  of  the  fallen. 


ESCAPE  FROM  A  CANADIAN  PRISON 

NOT  all  the  thrilling  war-stories  come 
to  us  from  across  the  ocean.  The 
story  of  the  German  artist  who  made  his 
way  through  five  hundred  miles  and  more 
of  hostile  territory,  finally  reaching  New 
York  in  safety,  is  set  no  farther  away  than 
oiu'  northern  border;  and  the  prison-camp 
from  which  he  escaped  is  located  at  Greens- 
burg,  near  Montreal.  He  was  one  of  three, 
so  he  told  a  New  York  American  repre- 
sentative, sitting  safe  and  recuperated  at 
last,  in  the  studio  of  an  artist-friend  in 
Manhattan.  They  had  resolved  to  escape 
from  their  internment  if  it  cost  them  theii* 
Lives.  In  their  final  attempt  one  was 
killed  outright,  and  a  second  has  not  been  ^ 
heard  from  since.  The  sur\dvor  teUs  how 
they  got  possession  of  a  file  and  began 
slowly  and  with  infinite  pains  to  loosen 
the  concrete  foundations  of  a  barred 
window.  With  this  eventually  effected, 
the  actual  escape  was  managed  late  one 
night  of  last  September,  singly,  by  a  ladcfer 
made  of  blanket-strips.  The  flight  and 
wanderings  then  begun  lasted  nearly  two 
months,  before  the  third  refugee  reached 
comparative  safety;  and  practically  aU  of 
that  time  w^as  spent  in  Canada,  where  their 
lives  were  constantly  in  danger  of  forfeiture 
on  recognition.  He  teUs  of  the  escape  in 
his  own  words: 

The  night  was  fairly  dark.  I  ran  to 
the  appointed  spot  and  waited  in  breath- 
less suspense.  A  half -hour  passed.  Then 
down  the  narrow  road  I  saw  one  of  my 
chums. 

He  wore  a  big  cap  pulled  down  over  his 
face.  I  could  not  teU  which  of  my  com- 
rades he  was  until  he  rushed  up  to  the  tree 
behind  which  I  was  hiding.  Then  I  saw 
that  he  was  a  friend  educated  at  Leipzig 
University. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  series  of  shots  a 
few  minutes  before.  However,  I  said  to 
myself:  "Steady,  old  man;  it's  your 
imagination." 

But  one  look  at  my  companion's  agon- 
ized face,  and  I  knew  that  something  had 
happened  to  the  third  man.  I  shook  him 
impatiently,  and  finally  he  blurted  out: 

"Karl  is  shot — dead.  I  got  away  ahead 
of  him.  He  followed.  I  looked  o^•er  my 
shoulder.  The  guards  fired.  He  dropt. 
I  know  he  is  dead." 

In  a  perfect  frenzy  of  nerves  we  began 
running.  All  that  night  and  most  of  the 
following  day  and  night  we  alternately 
ran  and  walked.  We  covered  scores  of 
miles.  I  steered  southwest  by  the  sun. 
My  naval  training  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

Then  began  the  bitterest  e.vperience  of 
my  life.  For  fifty-three  daj^s  we  wan- 
dered about  in  the  woods  and  country  of 
Quebec.     We    rlared    not   be   seen   in    the 


Hansenbilt 
Washable 

MEN  of  fastidious  tastes 
have  set  fashion's  ap- 
proval on  this  newest  Han- 
sen, which  ^ives  every  effect 
of  elegance  with  smooth  fit 
and  pliability.  For  semi- 
dress,  made  of  the  beautiftil 
"cape"  leather  in  all  the 
newer  shades  and  can  be 
washed  in  soap  and  water 
without  affecting  the  soft 
texture  or  life  of  the  ^rain. 
The  most  immaculate  dress- 
er can  be  sure  of  fresh  ^oves 
with  no  "dry  cleaning"  de- 
lay. Ask  your  dealer  or 
w^rite  us  for  particulars  of 
this  latest  Hansen  triumph 
and  500  other  designs. 

Automobile  Gauntlets 
and  Mittens 

Exclusive  styles,  covering 
the  widest  ran^e  in  motor- 
ing demands. 

Free  book  describes  the  special 
features  that  have  made  Hansen 
the  irreproachable  standard  in 
material,  fit  and  style.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied  let  us  know. 
Please  write  for  the  book. 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mf^.  Co. 

lOlT  Detroit  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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"Safe" 


Builders  Who  Use 
Fenestra  Fire-Proof 
Solid  Steel  Windows 

Are  Backed  by  the 
New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission's  Approval 

npHESE  solid  steel  windows  are 
approved  for  the  use  in  big  open- 
ings, thereby  giving  official  sanction 
to  buildings  where  almost  the  entire 
wall  area  is  of  glass. 

Fenestra  Steel  and  wired  glass  window 
wall  construction,  which  is  cheaper 
than  brick  and  wooden  windows,  has 
now  been  proved  as  giving  maximum 
light  and  ventilation  and  "insuring 
safety  to  the  occupants  of  the  building, ' ' 


Behind    this    steel   and    glass    wall,  flames 
leaping  almost  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing have  created  a  temperature  of 
1600  degrees.  Note— No  flame* 
or    smoke    pass    through 
this    glass   wall. 
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SOLID   STEEL  WINDOWS 


"RCe.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF." 

The  Industrial  Commission  O.  K.  is  based  on  a  fire  test  conducted  by  Prof.  James 
S.  Macgregor,  M.  S. ,  at  the  Columbia  Fire  Testing  Station,  New  York.  During 
this  test  three  standard  sized  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows,  with  tee  mullions 
between  them,  were  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  1600  degrees,  then  immediately 
drenched  by  a  heavy  stream  of  cold  water  under  pressure  played  on  them  from  a 

fire  hose. 

The  sash  not  only  passed  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  commissioners,  but  survived 
the  test  in  perfect  operating  condition. 
Not  a  single  pane  of  glass  came  out. 
Every  ventilator  could  be  "opened  with- 
out difficulty  and  swung  closed  and  locked 
with  ease." 

Think  what  a  test  like  this  guarantees. 
The  man  who  installs  Fenestra  walls  of 
steel  and  glass  not  only  insures  maximum 
daylight  and  perfect  ventilation  for  his 
building,  but  he  also  automatically  insures 
against  fire.  More  than  that,  he  insures 
the  lives  of  all  who  come  within  his 
window-walled  domain. 

Send  for  a  list  of  Fenestra  Preferred  Stock 
Sash,  shipped  in  ten  days  at  a  price  which 
is  lower  than  any  other  steel  sash  on  the 
market. 


After  the   test.     Ail  *ash  in   perfect  con- 
dition.    Every  ventilator  opened  and 
closed  easily  and  the  automatic  cam 
latches  at  the  sills  operated  as 
easily  as  they   did   before 
the  test  was  applied. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

:  Dept.  El,  Detroit,  Mich.  " 


4,i*        ^      "ins 
The  MOTOR 

OIL 

that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO.  ^ 
eiNOHAMTON,  N.Y. 


STEEL  D(%UMS 
FOR  PRIVATE  USE 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   every 
American  huine  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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One  teaspoon  of  CARBONVOID  added  to  s  gallons  of  gaso- 
line will  give  you  s  miles  more  per  gallon.  Alsoremovescarbon 
completely  from  engine  after  using  25  gallons  of  gas  in  which 
CARBOiSJ  VOID  is  dissolved.  Guaranteed  results  or  money 
back.  Enough  CARBONVOID  to  treat  200  gallons  of  gas, 
$1.00,  postpaid.    Agents  Wanted.    Write  today. 

CARBONVOID  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Deparlmenl  L,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 
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^?^  $900 

Saves  Clothes 

A  one-piece  garment  for  every 
use.  Keeps  off  dust,  dirt  and 
grease.  Especially  handy  for  mo- 
torists in  changing  tires  or  work- 
ing aromid  the  machine.  Covert- 
you  thoroughly  from  head  to  foot 
over  all  your  clothes. 

Marie  of  olive  khaki.  Strong,  roomy, 
washable  —  on  in  a  minute  —  oft'  in  a 
second . 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  12.00,  givinc 
chest  measure  and  dealer's  name.  We  will  send  you 
one  direct,  prepaid.     Money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 

W.  SHANHOUSE  &  SONS,  Dept.  lOO,  Rockford.  lU. 


A'illages  or  towns.  We  knew  that  we  were 
being  searched  for  and  that  death  woidd 
be  meted  out  to  us.  We  had  been  warned 
of  this. 

The  authorities  had  become  suspicious 
that  I  had  become  cognizant  of  secrets  in- 
valuable to  the  enemies  of  Canada.  It 
is  452  miles  from  Montreal  to  Buffalo 
by  road.  We  traversed  a  great  many 
more. 

We  slept  in  fields,  generally  in  hajTicks. 
We  bathed  in  freezing  brooks.  It  was 
terribly  cold.  Occasionally  we  dared  veij- 
ture  up  to  a  lonely  farmhouse  and  pur- 
chase food.  Mj'  knowledge  of  English 
saved  us.  Our  feet  were  blistered.  We 
were  unshaven. 

We  must  have  been  the  most  terrible- 
looking  men  on  earth.  My  companion 
was  a  trained  athlete  and  he  stood  the  trip 
better  than  I  did. 

We  imagined  that  pm'suit  was  near. 
This  gave  us. terrible  attacks  of  nervous- 
ness.    Both  resolved  not  to  be  taken  alive. 

Even  above  our  craving  for  the  right 
sort  of  food  was  our  longing  for  a  bath  in 
a  tub  and  a  shave.  One  night  when  w^e 
were  near  a  town  called  Hilher  (we  had 
been  on  the  road  for  more  than  a  month) 
my  friend  said: 

"It  is  Saturday.  To-night  we  are  going 
to  sleep  in  a  bed,  and  we  are  going  to  cut 
off  these  horrible  beards." 

On  a  lonely  liill  in  the  dead  country  was 
an  isolated  farmhouse.  We  approached 
cautiously  and  rapped  on  the  door. 

A  farmer  wdth  a  trailing  beard  came  to 
the  door.  He  exclaimed  in  fright  when  he 
saw  us.  We  told  him  we  had  money 
enough  to  pay  for  food  and  for  the  use  of 
his  razor. 

"My  beard  is  longer  than  yours,"  he 
repUed.  "I  have  no  razor.  Everj"^  few 
months  I  travel  twenty-five  miles  to  town 
for  a  shave.  However,  I  wiU  give  you 
some  crackers  and  milk.  I  won't  accept 
money.  It  is  against  the  principles  of  a 
religious  sect  to  which  I  belong." 

We  accepted  gratefuUy,  and  I  ate  three 
boxes  of  crackers. 

We  begged  him  to  allow  us  to  sleep  in 
his  house.  We  told  him  a  board  floor 
would  seem  like  a  luxurious  mattress  to 
us.  He  refused  pointblank,  altho  we 
promised  to  give  into  his  keeping  all  the 
money  we  had  with  us  (the  original  thirty- 
eight  dollars  mth  which  we  started  had 
now  shrunk  to  about  eight  dollars,  by  the 
way). 

That  night  we  slept  in  a  hajTick,  and 
the  next  day  we  took  up  the  wearj-  march . 
A  week  later  we  succeeded  in  buying  a 
small  cake  of  soap  at  a  French-Canadian 
farmhouse  and  we  bathed  in  a  brook.  It 
was  now  November  and  particles  of  ice 
were  floating  in  the  water. 

The  fiftieth  day  of  their  travels  brought 
them  to  Welland,  almost  on  the  American 
border.  Tliey  spent  the  next  three  days 
in  wandering  about,  looking  for  a  loophole 
through  the  Canadian  patrol,  and  finally 
decided  to  attempt  crossing  a  railrtiad- 
bridge  over  the  Niagara  River.  There  was 
a  territorial  on  the  bridge  with  a  rifle  over 
liis  shoulder,  but  the  water  below  was  only 
fifteen  feet  deep,  and  the  chance  of  dashing 
through  successfully  "seemed  worth  taking. 
As  the  CJennan  says: 

We   figured   that    we  could    wade   in   a 
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little  way  and  climb  up  the  steelwork  and 
a\oid  the  guard.  We  went  into  the  ic-y 
water  up  to  our  shoulders  and  laboriously 
climbed  up  on  the  steel  structure. 

We  lay  flat  on  our  stomachs,  and  my 
comrade  said:  "I'll  dash  across  first. 
You  follow."  As  fast  as  possible  we  began 
running.  Half-way  across  a  voice  shouted : 
'•Halt,  or  I'll  fire!" 

The  soldier  leveled  his  rifle.  I  hope 
never  to  feel  so  near  death  again.  I 
shouted  to  my  companion  to  leap  into  the 
river.  Helter-skelter  we  leapt.  I  was 
c'aught  in  a  whirlpool. 

1  put  my  arms  around  my  knees  (a  trick 
taught  me  in  the  German  Navj"^),  and  the 
force  of  the  whirlpool  hiu-led  me  clear. 

Together  we  swam  to  the  Ameriqan  side. 
Wet,  bedraggled,  and  thoroughly  miserable, 
we  crawled  up  the  bank.  We  had  walked  a 
few  steps  only  when  two  American  officers 
with  caps  and  badges  took  us  into  custody. 

We  were  marched  to  the  police  station 
in  Lockport.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
We  were  freezing.  We  had  sixty  cents 
between  us.  We  swore  we  were  from 
Chicago.  They  locked  us  up  overnight 
and  gave  us  nothing  to  eat. 

Next  day  the  speaker  managed  to  make 
his  escape,  and,  running  down  a  side-street, 
f'ame  upon  a  shop  kept  by  a  German.  He 
■entered  and  besought  the  protection  of  the 
proprietor,  which  was  quickly  granted 
him.     As  he  relates: 

I  told  Mm  I  had  just  escaped  from  cus- 
tody. That  made  no  difference  to  him. 
He  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry.  I  told  him 
I  could  eat  three  meals.  He  ordered  four 
huge  pork-chops  and  a  quantity  of  bread 
and  coffee  for  me.  The  memory  of  that 
meal  is  with  me  stiU. 

He  gave  me  a  five-dollar  bill  and  directed 
me  to  a  near-by  barber-shop.  In  the  mirror 
there  I  caught  the  first  view  of  myself  for 
fifty-three  days.  I  was  really  frightened 
when  I  saw  my  matted  beard  and  hair. 

The  barber  was  friendly  and  permitted 
me  to  take  a  bath.  My  first  real  bath  in 
two  months!     Oh,  how  good! 

When  the  barber  shaved  me  the  skin 
peeled  off  in  chunks.  The  barber  mas- 
saged my  face  and  I  went  back  to  the 
bakery.  That  night  my  friend  (God  bless 
him!)  drove  me  in  a  covered  wagon  to 
Buffalo.     I  slept  all  the  way. 

When  we  got  to  Buffalo  I  went  to  see 
the  editor  of  a  local  German  paper,  who 
told  me  he  knew  all  about  my  trouble 
with  the  customs  people.  He  didn't  tell 
me  what  had  become  of  my  friend.  But 
he  bought  clothing  for  me,  and  the  two 
later  had  me  driven  to  a  suburban  railroad- 
station,  where  I  caught  a  train  for  New 
York. 

Since,  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  com- 
rade. I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
ordered  deported.  If  so,  I  know  he  has 
been  shot. 

In  this  city  I  have  been  helped  by  some 
good  friends,  and  life  looks  a  great  deal 
better  to  me. 


Correction. — We  regret  that  through 
inadvertence  the  article  on  "  Tipperary's 
Rival,"  which  was  quoted  in  the  "  Letters 
and  Art  "  department  of  our  i.ssue  for 
iSIarch  25,  from  The  Musical  Courier,  was 
mistakenly  credited  to  Musical  America. 


Here  is  the  Suction  Cleaner 
You  have  Demanded! 


Let  the  Vital  do  your 
Spring  House  Cleaning! 


OUSEWIVES   have   for   years  wished    for  a 
portable  and  efficient  cleaner  that  could  be 
operated  without  Electric  Current!    Here  it  is — the 
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Operated  by  Hand 
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Generates  its  own  Power 


As  you  lightly  glide  the  "Vital"  across  the  floor,  a  powerful 
and  continuous  suction  is  set  up.    It  gives  your  rugs  and  carpets 

a  cleansing  bath,  of  pure,  fresh  air.     The  revolving  bristle  brush  in  the  nozzle  picks 
up  all  the  dirt,  dust,  and  lint — and  whisks  it  into  the  sanitary  dust-proof  bag. 

The  Vital  can  be  used  in  every  home.  There  are  no  wires  to  attach — no  motor  to  get  out 
of  order.  The  Vital  will  enable  you  to  Spring-clean  from  cellar  to  garret  without  fatigue.  It 
does  not  consume  expensive  current — therefore  tliere  is  no  cost  of  operation. 

Easy  to  operate—  light  in  weight — efficient  in  cleaning  power — and  simple  in  construction. 

These  features  enable  you  to  use  the  Vital  every  day — just  as  you  now  use  a  carpet  sweeper. 
So  compact  that  it  searches  out  the  dirt  under  the  chairs,  davenports,  etc.,  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Extremely  reasonable  in  price,  tlioroughly  guaranteed,  and  will  last  for  years.  Ask  your  dealer — 
or  write  us — now  — and  have  a  Vital  take  the  burden  of  Spring  cleaning  from  your  shoulders! 


Attractive  Oppor- 
tunity for  Dealers 
and  Agents. 


Write  today  for 
details! 


$17^ 


\yhen  the  pesky  shade  won't  work 

You  can  be  sure  it  is  not  a  Hartshorn  Shade 
Roller.  Hartshorn  Improved  Rollers  move 
quietly  and  smoothly  at  a  touch,  and  stay 
right  where  you  leave  them.  Cost  a  few  cents 
more,  but  oh,  how  much  better! 

FRFF  Valuable  book  "How  to  Get  the  Best  Service 
*  ***-"*-•  from  your  Shade  Rollers".  Send  for  it  today 
and  loarn  why  it  pays  to  look,  when  buying  shade  rollers, 
for  this  signature  :  >a -^/f/       A ^9 

STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO. 
Dept.  31  E.  Newark.  N.  J. 

HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 
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AS  IX  CYLIN  ;p 
four  chiefl)    i 
.  have  greate  a^ 
requiring  less  ge 

But  not  a//  six( 

We  build  both 

We  build  fours 
many  sixes. 

Our  only  purpn 
to  satisfy  nvit/i  Oft  fc'; 
buyers  who  deman  ireU 
ance  in  an  autoniol  . 

So  the  Overlaii' 
flexible  that  it  alnv 
a  gear  shift. 

Except  for  the 
you  will  drive  t! 
severest  traffic  an 
need  to  shift  a  gea 

And  not  only  i  le' 
of  flexibility. 

It  has  great  res  I 

Its  range  of  sp<  i( 
fore  coupled  with  JSB 
to  accelerate  with  4/* 
to  the  highest  spee 

And  an  enorm  oi 
Overland  Six,  equ  ed  i 
motor,  at  a  price  idr! 
must  pay  for  cqua    r: 

We  are  the  w  ^ 
fours,  producing 
any  other  conceri  im 
of  cars. 

Obviously,  tht  VCKn 
dominant  Six  val  |— il» 
much  higher  prict  paA 

The  rush  of  'in/ 
upon  such  excess 
production  capaci 

See  the  Overla  l^^ 
Six  nO'iv.  IH 

The  Wai;  -CU 
Ilia 
ladi| 
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■X  or  "high"  is  there- 
^er,  wliich  enables  you 
\pidity  from  the  sloiuest 

jenables  us  to  offer  the 
jour  vastly  superior  six 
I  dollars  less  than  you 
ice  in  any  other  car. 
|t  builders  of  sixes  and 
p  cars  for  every  one  of 
limilar  types  and  sizes 

Six  Js  underpriced  —  is 
rable   only    with  very 

ing  naturally  centers 
3^  even  our  unequalled 


and  Company 

)Lio 
;.A." 


-V 


J)!)4 
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Idorit 
-want  MY 
money  back. 


/^ 


Shavin§  Satis^ction 

— have  you  bought  that — or  just 
a  razor?  Has  anyone  offered  you 
Shaving  Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back?  We  do — right  now — and 
this  is  why: 

Penn  Blades  are  Blades  That 
Shave.  That's  why  they  make 
good.  Satisfaction,  or  your 
Money  Back — all  of  it,  w^ithout 
argument.  Your  dealer  will  pay 
you,  and  w^e  pay  your  dealer,  or 
send  to  us  and  w^e  w^ill  refund 
your  money. 

flENN  CAPETY 
'"^  Blades  O  that  Shave 

Smooth  guard — not  a  harrow^ — 
proper  balance — proper  w^eight 
- — proper  shaving  angle — made 
to  do  its  part  exactly  in  giving 

Shaving  Satisfaction 

T!:e  'dhole  outfit  —  Shaving  Saiisfactioii  gtiaran- 

ieed,  or  Money  Bark — costs  one  dollar. 

YoH  caii't    lose. 

Buy  it  from  your 

■dealer  today — or 

if  dealer   hasn't 

Penn  Safety  in 

stock,  send  dollar 

to  us. 

A.  C.  PENN 

Incorporated 

100  Lafayette  St. 

New  York  City 

I'i'icf  ill   CaiKffIa  .^ _/..?.> 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    siii)o.i,.rit.v  quiclily  heoonios 
plain  to  the  man  or  w<>inan  wh-i  investiiiates. 


28710  Miles  on 

1  Gallon  of  Gasoline ! 

Another  Stromberg  Car- 
buretor economy  record! 
A  Stromberg   equipped 
Jeffery  Six  and  five  passen- 
gers,  weighing    a    total    of 
4, 1  GO    pounds,   made    tlie    re- 
markable record  of  28  7/10  miles 
on   one   gallon   of  gasoline   in  an 
official   test   observed   by   a   repre- 
sentative of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Mail  the  coupon — learn  how  the  new 

Stromberg  Carburetor  will  reduce 

jour  gasoline  bills  and  increase 

your   car's   speed,    power 

and   acceleration. 


Siromberi;  Molor  Devices  Co.,  Depl.  C.  B4  E.  25lh  St.,  Chicago, 

I    Name  i.f  Car MkI.  1 Year....  | 

Name ' 

I    Sliect  Address I 

I    ( 't.v State I 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  PAWNSHOPS 

nnilE  pawnshop  sees  intimately  the 
-'■  distressing  sides  of  war  tluit  do  not 
tind  their  way  into  any  news  -  stories. 
These  reveal  not  horror  and  physical  pain, 
liiit  the  slower,  duller  agonj^  of  those  who 
bargain  with  Midas  in  treasure  of  the 
heart.  The  heirloom,  the  keepsake,  the 
single  bare  little  luxury  that  has  gilded 
ill  fortune  for  many  years — ^at  the  pawn- 
shop the  burden  -  bearers  meet  to  trade 
these  things  in  for  milk  and  bread  that 
children  must  have,  and  a  roof  to  cover  a 
fatherless  family  while  the  war  lasts.  But 
of  all  this  we  see  little.  Pawnshops  are 
more  often  than  not  located  on  back 
■streets,  in  quiet  corners,  where  they  attract 
little  attention  from  any  one  who  is  not 
seeking  them.  A  glimpse  of  one  in  Paris 
is  given  us,  however,  by  John  N.  Raphael, 
in  the  London  Times.  We  are  shown  into 
the  Salle  des  Engagements,  where  the 
articles  are  brought  for  pawn,  and  are 
allowed  to  watch  for  a  few  moments  the 
passing  stream  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 
The  latter  preponderates,  but,  for  the 
first,  a  lighter  bit : 

Here  at  the  end  of  a  bench  near  the  door 
are  two  midinettes  in  fits  of  laughter.  The 
one  had  evidently  come  to  keep  the  other 
company,  and  they  had  brought  a  clock  to 
pawn.  It  was  a  very  ugly  clock,  a  black 
marble  contraption  adorned  with  gilt 
warriors  and  leaves.  "What  is  the  use  of 
a  clock?"  said  its  owner,  defiantly.  "Is 
not  the  time  long  enough  Hke  that?" 
"Oh,"  said  the  other,  "he  will  soon  be 
home  again." 

"He  has  promised  to  bring  me  a  Boche 
helmet  if  he  can,"  laughed  her  friend. 
Then  her  number  was  called,  the  clock 
traveled  up  to  the  counter  and  disappeared 
into  the  mysterious  inner  room  behind 
the  screen  where  the  valuing  is  done. 
" Et  alorsf"  said  the  girl.  "Your  number 
will  be  called,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
amount  we  are  prepared  to  give,"  said  the 
clerk  at  the  counter.  She  went  and  sat 
down  again.  Her  friend  remarked,  "Let 
us  hope  they  will  pay  for  it  by  weight." 
Presently  from  the  room  of  mystery  a 
voice  was  heard:  "Le  numern  deux  cent 
soixante  -  quinze,  trieze  francs  cinquante." 
"Ah,  non!"  said  the  girl  indignantly. 
"It  is  a  hot  day,  and  I  have  no  money  to 
pay  for  a  taxi,  I!"  "Fifteen  francs,"  said 
the  voice,  for  even  chez  Ma  Tattle  bargain- 
ing is  not  unusual.  "Bienf"  said  the 
girl,  and  went  up  to  the  cash-desk  for  her 
money.  "I  shall  send  him  tobacco,  a 
5-franc  note,  and  a  bottle  of  iodin,"  she 
said  to  her  friend  as  she  took  it.  "And 
I,"  said  the  other  girl,  "will  send  him  a 
box  of  sardines  and  a  lock  of  your  hair." 

"You  won't  give  him  my  dolly,  grandma? 
You  won't  give  my  Anna-Marie  to  the 
gentleman?"  a  small  voice  in  a  corner 
kept  crying  at  intervals,  where  sat  an 
elderly  woman  with  four  children  grouped 
about  her.     We  read: 

"But,  no,  my  little  foolish  one,  but  no," 
said  the  old  lady,  and  patted  the  square 
parcel  which  was  on  the  seat  beside  her. 
"These  will  be  quite  enough.     Papa  does 


not  want  them  whiie  he  is  at  the  war, 
and  we  will  got  them  for  him  again  before 
he  comes  back."  And  the  old  woman 
sighed.  One  wondered  what  "these" 
were.  Some  of  them  were  clothes,  un- 
doubtedly, and  the  box  was  not  heavy. 
The  old  woman  and  the  children,  hatless 
and  aproned,  all  of  them,  were  very 
evidently  poor,  and  very,  very  neat. 

The  pale  woman  in  mourning  had  two 
old  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  picture  in  a 
heavy  gold  frame. 

"Can  you  take  the  picture  out,  and  let 
me  leave  the  frame  only?"  she  whispered. 

"Mais  parfaitement,  madame,"  said  the 
kindly  old  man  at  the  counter.  "It  is  a 
good  frame."  There  was  some  whispering 
in  the  room  of  mystery  behind.  A  face 
peeped  out  and  was  withdrawn. 

"Have  you  perhaps  anything  else, 
madam?"  said  the  old  clerk,  coming  back. 
The  woman  fumbled  in  her  dress  while 
everybody  made  a  point  of  looking  away 
discreetly.  She  slipt  a  thin  gold  chain 
off  her  neck,  pushed  it  across  the  counter, 
and  whispered  brokenly.  "The  medal  is 
of  silver." 

There  was  more  murmuring  of  voices 
in  the  room  behind.  The  old  clerk  came 
out  with  a  number,  and  I  am  certain 
he  patted  the  woman's  hand  as  he  gave 
it  to  her.  Presently  the  voice  from  the 
valuing-room  called: 

"  Le  numero  quatre  vingt  treize.  Quatre- 
vingt  dix  francs  !" 

"Ah,  merci,  monsieur,''^  said  the  woman 
in  black. 

"You  can  release  any  part  of  them 
when  you  wish,"  said  the  cashier  as  he 
handed  her  the  money.  She  nodded,  waped 
her  eyes,  and  hurried  out. 

"The  wife  of  an  officer,"  whispered 
my  neighbor. 

Each  applicant  seemed  to  teU  a  different 
story  to  the  observer.  Among  them  all 
the  story  of  the  little  woman  in  black  stood 
out  the  clearest  in  his  mind  after  he  had 
left  the  shop.     He  vvTites: 

Two  little  children  tugged  at  her  shabby 
dress.  There  was  no  crape' on  it,  but  it 
was  black,  and  very,  very  worn  and 
shabby.  The  children  were  in  black,  both 
of  them,  and  the  poor  w^oman's  face  wore 
its  mom'ning  quite  plainly. 

"Eh  bien,  mada7ne,"  said  the  old  clerk, 
not  unkindly,  but  briskly,  for  she  stood  at 
the  counter  w^thout  speaking  a  word,  and 
the  other  man  present,  a  well-to-do-looking, 
white-haired,  white-bearded  old  boy,  in 
good  clothes,  was,  apparently,  waiting. 

"Eh  bien,  7n(idntne  /" 

The  woman  looked  about  her,  furtively 
almost.  The  old  man  beliind  her  under- 
stood— it  is  wonderful  how  people  do 
understand  just  now — turned  and  ex- 
amined a  poster  on  the  wall  opposite.  The 
woman  seemed  to  be  vvTinging  her  hands. 

"For  those  little  ones,"  she  muttered, 
and  slipt  a  worn  wedding-ring  over  to  the 
clerk.  She  did  not  leave  the  counter  when 
the  ring  was  taken  in,  but  stood  looking 
at  her  hand  as  the  she  had  hurt  it,  as  well 
as  her  heart. 

The  room  was  nearly  empty  now. 

"Madam,"  the  prosperous-looking  old 
man  said,  "my  two  sons  are  at  the  war. 
Keep  your  ring.  Say  'Non'  when  they 
make  you  their  offer.  Borrow  this  money 
from  me  instead.  See,  here  is  n\y  dead 
wife's  ring  on  my  chain.  I  wear  it  always. 
She  might  have  been  the  grandmother  of 
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Never  Use  an  Oily  Liquid  Polish 

on  Afiy  of  My 


Furniture  - 


is®rs 


Ei  f M 


Oily  liquid  polishes  gather  and  hold  the  dust,  soiling  clothes,  linen  and  everything  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  a  paste — it  imparts  a  polish  so  hard,  dry 
and  glasslike  that  it  cannot  gather  dust — it  forms  a  thin,  protecting  coat  over  the  varnish, 
adding  years  to  its  life.  It  never  becomes  sticky  or  tacky  in  the  hottest  weather,  or  from  the  heat  of  the 
body,  consequently  does  not  show  finger  marks. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  cleans,  polishes  and  finish-  Every  family  has  dozens  of  uses  for  Johnson's  Fre- 
es with  one  application.  It  gives  Craftsman  furni- 
ture that  soft,  artistic  polish  so  appropriate  to  this 
style.  It  entirely  removes  the  cloudiness  from 
Mahogany,  restoring  its  original  gloss.  There  is 
nothing  like  Johnson's  Wax  for  keeping  dining  room  tables 
bright  and  tempting — hot  dishes  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  it. 


pared  Wax — it  is  just  as  necessary   around  the  house  as  soap. 
Keep  a  can  always  on  hand  for  polishing  your 

Floors  Piano  Desk 

Linoleum  Furniture  Golf  Clubs 

Woodwork        Automobile       Gun  Stocks 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and  economical. 
No  tools  or  brushes  required — all  you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 


Hs§n 


removes  spots  and  stains  that  other  cleaners  won't  touch — particularly  good  for  ink  spots. 
Unequalled  for  use  on  badly  stained  floors,  woodwork,  furniture,  automobiles,  bath  tubs,  sinks — 
and  in  fact  all  wood,  metal  and  enamel  surfaces.  Just  the  thing  for  white  enamel  of  all  kinds 
-woodwork,  iron  beds,  etc.  Also  splendid  for  cleaning  nickel,  brass  and  copper.  Johnson's  Cleaner  con- 
tains absolutely  no  acid — it  cannot  injure  the  finest  finish. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  gratis  a  copy  of  our 

beautiful  25c  color  book  "The  Proper  Treatment 

for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture".     It  is  full 

of  valuable  ideas  on   home   beautifying.     No 

library  complete  without  it. 

Use  Coupon  for  Book  and  Trial 
Packages  of  Johnson's  Cleaner 
and  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 


I      S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 


I 


LD4 

I  enclose  10c  for  trial  can  each  of  Johnson'a  Cleaner  and 
Prepared  W'ax  —sufficient  for  a  good  test.  Also  send  book  on 
home  beautifying  free. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  &  ST.\TE 
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"Which  store 
will  give  me  greatest  value  ? 


I 


T  is  the  store  that  sells  good 
merchandise  at  fair  prices. 


It  is  the  store  where  you  are 
waited  on  promptly. 

It  is  the  store  where  they  do  not 
make  mistakes  in  charges,  nor 
ask  you  to  pay  bills  twice. 

It  is  the  store  where  you  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  change. 

It  is  the  store  where  the  proprie- 
tor has  time  to  see  that  things 
run  smoothly. 

Stores  equipped  with  the  up-to- 
date  Cash  Register  give  this 
valuable  service. 


T/iis  machine  furnishes  every  cus- 
tomer with  a  receiptor  sales  slip. 

It  prints  on  this  the  amount  paid 
or  charged. 

On  this  is  also  printed  the  date 
of  sale  and  who  made  it. 

It  forces  a  duplicate^  printed 
record  for  the  merchant. 

Such  stores  do  not  have  to  skimp 
on  help  or  delivery  to  make  up 
for  losses  through  errors  or  care- 
lessness in  handling  money. 

Such  stores  make  all  their  legiti- 
mate profit. 

It  pays  to  trade  in  stores  equipped 
with  up-to-date  National  Cash 
Registers. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


NCR 

SERVICE 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 

SIGN    IN    THE 

WINDOW 


MR.   MERCHANT  : 

One  by  one  we  have  discovered  new  ways  to  jirotect 
merchants'  profits. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  many  new  models  of 
the  National  Cash  Register. 

These  1916  models  are  the  very  last  word  in  protection 
to  you,  your  clerks  and  the  public.  The  added  improve- 
ments are  worth  your  investigation. 

Write  for  full  information.     Address  Dept.  Q. 
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these  two  little  oues.     There  is  no  shame. 
8e^-" 

'' Dix-neiif  francs,^'  said  the  voice  from 
liehind  the  screen. 

''XoK,"  said  the  old  man  firmly.  And 
the  poor  woman  looked  at  him  so  tn-ate- 
fully,  but  conld  not  speak.  He  slipt  a 
bank-note  into  her  hand,  took  the  rinsr 
from  the  clerk,  and  gave  it  back  to  her. 

"Here  is  my  card,"  he  said.  "You  shall 
pay  me  when  you  can."  I  don't  know 
whether  he  had  come  to  "Auntie"  for 
business  or  for  cliarity.  There  is  much 
charity  by  stealth  in  Paris  nowadays. 
He  pawned  nothing,  but  hun-ied  olf.  The, 
woman  remained  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  for  an  appreciable  moment.  Then 
she  kissed  both  the  children.  Then  she 
slipt  the  worn  ring  on  her  finger  again  and 
kissed  that.  She  looked  at  the  bank- 
note, and  at.  the  card  in  her  hand.  The 
note  was  £2 — fifty  francs.  She  tm-ned  the 
card  over  and  over.  There  was  neither 
address  nor  name  on  it.  It  was  quite 
blank. 

■ '  Monsieiu* ! "  she  called  aloud,  and 
sobbed.     "But  I  can  not — monsieur!" 


OUR  UNOFFICIAL  INTERMEDIARIES 

WE  have  most  of  us  puzzled  over  the 
proper  designation  to  bestow  on 
Colonel  House,  the  unofficial  representati^•e 
of  President  Wilson,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  silent  expedition  to 
Earoi)e.  Some  of  us  have  perhaps  gone  so 
far  as  to  criticize  this  informal  and  un- 
official method  of  settling  the  coimtiy's 
affairs,  and  to  maintain  that  such  a  way 
of  doing  business  is  characteristic  of  the 
present  Administration  and  without  prece- 
dent. If  so,  we  have  spoken  hastily,  and 
forgetting  that  Colonel  House  has  had 
several  predecessors.  The  Boston  Herald 
reminds  us  of  the  mission  of  "Paramount" 
Blount  to  Hawaii  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  President  Cleveland,  which  closely 
resembles  the  Hou.se  journey.  But  it  was 
President  Lincoln  who  made  the  most  use 
of  unofficial  intermediaries.  We  are  told 
of  his  mission  sent  abroad  in  1801,  as 
follows: 

Thi-ee  men  went.  Thurlow  Weed,  a 
publicist  who  looked  like  a  farmer  but  was 
astute  to  a  high  degree,  headed  the  deputa- 
tion, Avhose  members  worked  sometimes 
together  and  more  often  separately.  The 
others  were  Archbishop  John  Hughes,  of 
NcAV  York,  who  labored  especially  in 
Paris  and  sought  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishop  of  Charleston  with 
the  Pope;  and  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine, 
of  Ohio,  suggested  by  Secretary  Chase, 
who  Avorked  in  all  parts  of  England. 
Sensational  reports  regarding  the  objects 
of  these  "traveling  Americans"  appeared 
in  the  London  i)apers.  The  Tinief;  edi- 
torially referred  to  Weed's  "quasi-diplo- 
matic capacity."  Most  of  the  details  of 
the  mission  are  available  to-day,  but 
the  purpose  and  the  methods  were  veiled 
in  mystery  half  a  century  ago,  altho  Weed 
did  not  play  the  Sphinx  to  the  extent 
affected  by  Wilson's  emissary,  and  from 
time  to  time  printed  long  letters  in  the 
English  newspapers. 

These  men  were  able  to  render  valuable 
services  at  a  time  of  tension  first  in  En- 
gland and  then  in  France.     Lincoln  named 


the  commission  se\eral  (la.\s  hefore  the 
news  came  of  the  taking  from  the  Trent 
of  the  Confederate  commissioners,  ^Nlason 
and  Slidell.  Weed  sailed  the  day  after 
their  captm'e.  In  England  he  found  the 
nation  Aehement  in  denunciation  and  the 
American  Minister  almost  in  despair.  Onl\- 
the  release  of  the  commissioners  would 
solve  what  threatened  to  become  a  genuine 
crisis.  In  Paris,  Weed  found  that  the 
'Emperor,  in  his  usual  New  Year's  address 
to  tlie  legislative  assembly,  intended  to 
demand  the  abrogation  of  the  Union 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  South,  and  that 
the  speech  would  be  followed  probabl\  by 
action  in  the  English  Parliament.  By  a 
succession  of  curious  and  fortimate  in- 
cidents, Weed,  having  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  Due  de  Morny  an  overlooked 
passage  in  an  old  treaty,  secured  the 
excision  of  the  dangjc^rous  ])assag(^  from 
Napoleon's  address. 


THE  TOMMY  ATKINS  KAG 

T  T'S  a  thankless  task  being  sorry  for 
-■-  people.  Here  Ave  have  shuddered  and 
sighed  and  even  wept  for  months  over 
the  fate  of  the  poor  brave  soldiers  in  the 
trenches,  and  then  only  to  come  across 
the  following  bit  of  verse,  descriptive  of 
anything  but  a  miserable  existence,  and 
obAdously  inspired  by  the  trenches,  if  not 
actually  A\Titten  in  them.  It  is  from 
Punch.  Can't  you  hear  it  ringing  out  of 
the  din  and  smoke  of  the  "sing-song" 
in  billets,  accompanied  by  a  rumbling 
syncopation  obligingly  furnished  by  H.  M.'s 
and  S.  M.'s  Artillery? 

RAGTIME    IN    THE    TRENCHES 

Roll  up,  rally  Tip! 
Stroll  lip,  .sally  up! 
Take  a  tupp'ny  ticket  out,  and  help  to  tote  the 

tally  up! 
Come  and  see  the  Raggors  in  tlieir  "Mud  and 

Slush"  revoo. 
(Haven't  got  no  money?     "Well,  a  cigarefll  do). 
Come  and  hear  O'Leary  in  his  great  tiu-wlii.^tle 

stmit ; 
See  our  beauty  chorus  with  tlie  Sergeant  in  the 
front; 
Come  and  hear  our  gaggens 

In  their  "Lonely  Tommy"  song; 
Come  and  see  the  Raggers, 

We're  the  Ijongest  of  the  liong. 

Roll  up,  rally  \ip! 

Stroll  up,  sally  up! 

Sh.w  is  jiLst  commencing  and  we've  got  to  ring 

the  ballet  up. 
Hear  our  swell  orchestra  keeping  all  the  /im  aUve, 
Tootmg  on  liis  whistle  while  they  dance  the  Dug- 
out Dive. 
Come  and  see   Spud  Miu'phy   with  his  double- 
ration  smile, 
('Tisn't  much  for  beauty,  but  it's  Phyllis  Daro 
for  style) ; 
Come  and  see  our  nana, 

"How  the  section  got  C.TJ."; 
Bring  a  concertina 

-Vnd  we'll  let  you  come  in  free. 

Roll  up,  rall.v  up! 

Stroll  u|),  sally  uj)! 

First   and    last    performance.     If    you    want    to 

see  it,  allcz  uj)! 
Come  and  sit  where  "Archibalds"  won't  get  you 

in  the  neck 
(If  it's  getting   sultry   you   can   take  a  pass-out 

check). 
Come  and  hear  the  Cori)oral  recite  his  only  joke: 
See  the  leading  lady  slipDing  out  to  Iiave  a  smoke; 
Sappers,  cooks,  llag-waggers, 

Dhooly-wallahs  too; 
Come  and  liear  the  Raggers 

In  their  "MtuI  and  Shish"  revoo. 


The  Good 
Old  Days 

In  those  delight- 
fully simple,  old- 
fashioned  days,  we 
heated  water  on  a 
wood  range  and 
bathed  in  a  wash 
tub  on  the  kitchen 
floor. 

My    grand- 
children own  the 


WATCd  HEATER 

Why  deny  yourself  any  of  the  advan- 
tages of  progress?  No  other  way  of 
heating  water  can  compare  with  the 
Ruud  in  economy,  convenience  and 
dependability. 

The  Ruud  needs  no  attention,  yet  it 
gives  an  unlimited  quantity  of  steaming 
hot  water  in  an  instant — day  or  night — 
simply  from  turning  any  hot-water  faucet 
in  the  house.  Learn  all  about  it. 

Full  Information  Mailed  on  Request 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets.  When 
writing  please  tell  size  of  your  house  and 
if  you  use  natural  or  manufactured  gas. 
Your  greatest  danger  is  in  being  misled  Into 
buying  a  cheap 
automatic  heater. 
Such  a  heater  won't 
last.  Get  a  Ruud 
— or  nothing. 

Ruud    Manufacturing 
Company 

Dept.    E.  Pittjburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Canadian  Address : 

371  Adelaide  3t.,W. 

Toronto 


Minutes 

Deep  Breathing 

is  of  more  real  benefit  than  an  hour 
do\oted  to  vigorou.-i  physical  exercise. 
DEEP  BREATHING  directly  re- 
vitalizes the  blood,  and  reaches  ev- 
ery muscle  and  nerve  cell  of  the  body. 
.V  few  minutes'  practice  will  throvv 
off  fatigue,  depression  and  brain  fag.- 
I  employ  Deep  Breathins  in  a  far 
wider  scope  than  has  been  done 
heretofore  by  any  scientist.  The  re- 
sults I  have  attained  in  over  so,ooo 
pupils  are  incredulous.  Thecurative 
power  of  Oxygen  is  unlimited. 
Send  for  my  Book.  "Deep 
Breathing."  lis  free.  The  fuels 
presented  therein  are  of  vital  import  to  \  ou. 

PAUL    VON    BOECKMANN 

RESPIRATORY  AND  NERVE  SPECIAUST 
2022  Tower  Bids..  1 10  West  40th  Street.  New  York 
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TJjc  Symbol 

of  Quxdity 
-this        ^ 

VinoleKibbon 
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It  designates  watches  of 
LIFELONG  ACCURACY 
BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN 
HIGHEST  QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 

The  Purple  Ribbon  worn  by  South 
Bend  Watches  typifies  the  high  ideal  or 
quaUty  to  which  they  are  built. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  their  handsome 
and  distinguished  appearance  and  a  re- 
minder of  their  life-time  accuracy. 

Moreover,  this  Purple  Ribbon  enables 
you  to  instantly  recognize  these  remark- 
able watches  at  your  jeweler's. 

Ask  to  see  the  new  19-jeweI  Extra-Thin 
model :  It  possesses  features  never  be- 
fore built  into  a  watch  selling  for  ^27.50. 
Other  models  from  ^16.00  to  ^100.00. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 
44  Studebaker  Street        South  Bend,  Indiana 


'lederfield. 


-9Re 
'[Ejctin-Thin 

('Edae  yicw) 


South  Rend  Watches 


Free  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Qiesis 

l»rot*i't  furs,  woolens  and 
jilmues  from  inoflis,  elr. 
I-'inest  gift.  15  (la,vs^  free 
trial.  Factor,?  jj  rices. 
IVrite  today  for  56-page  free  catalog. 
CIEDMOVr  RED  CEiUR  CHEST  CO.,  Depl.  17,  Slatesville,  N.  C. 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get  into   this   rapidly  L  L  U  A  If  |  F  O  9f 

growing  business  either  HI  II  W  I  F  ^ 

as  a  proprietor  or  an  '"  "  *  *  ■■  ^^ 

operator.  Here's  a  completely  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  and^  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants,  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  c;y^rate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires."  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


^ 

On 
this  r 

nlllTietfll  Money-back 

aiiraetai,  Guaranty 

,  snowy  white 

Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Kabinet  di- 
rect from  factory.    Sanitary — easy 
»  to  keep  clean.  Get  it  now— while  housc- 
cleaningr  —  saves  work  —  saves  steps- 
shortens  the  clay's  work. 

FreeTrial-Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Rich  8-piece  cry.stal  set,  white  yrlass  roll- 
ing pin,  and  patented  bread  board  with 
each  kabinet.  We  pay  freight  anj  ship  within  21 
hours.  SO  days'  trial— 360  days'  approval  test- 
$100,000  (juaranty.  Write  today.  Ask  for  catalog 

No.  11 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  KaleiKvazo^ 

'.•.-;:".;;,'•  Direct  to  You 


THE  MAN  WHO  FOOLS  THE  TURK 

THE  present  symbol  of  silent  and 
imperturbable  asttiteness  before  the 
American  public  is  Colonel  House,  but  it 
now  appears  that  we  do  injustice  if  we 
fail  to  take  cognizance  of  another  un- 
official diplomat  who  labors  in  our  behalf. 
This  is  William  W.  Peet,  an  American 
Board  missionary  in  charge  of  the  finances 
of  the  Board's  work  in  Turkey  at  the 
Bible  House  in  Constantinople.  He  is 
only  a  plain  American,  but  he  is  known  to 
every  Westerner  in  that  country  as  the 
one  man  who  has  never  been  either  fooled 
or  foiled  by  the  Turk.  As,  Grace  M. 
Boynton,  a  writer  in  The  Cougregalionalist 
and  Christian  TForZd,  remarks:  "He  is  not 
a  diplomat,  altho  his  hand  has  been  in 
many  diplomatic  situations;  he  is  not  a 
wTiter  of  books,  altho  faithful  accounts 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  done  would  make 
readers  of  biograijhy,  archeology,  high 
finance,  history,  philanthropy,  rehgion, 
and  romance  sit  up  nights  with  interest." 
She  continues:  ;..:!_"' 

The  true  Oriental  is  described  as  in- 
scrutable, mysterious,  not  to  be  compre- 
hended. Mr.  Peet  is  more  completely 
inscrutable  than  his  sua^'e  friends  among 
the  Turkish  officials.  They  can  not 
fathom  him.  That  tall,  substantial  figure; 
those  pale,  inexpressive  eyes,  the  mouth 
ha  If -hidden  by  a  cropped,  sandy  beard, 
give  at  once  the  impression  of  dignity 
certainly,  but  not  of  the  consummate 
cleverness  and  of  the  alert  perception 
which  are  alwaj-s  in  play  in  everything 
he  does.  He  never  hiu-ries.  He  never 
storms.  His  subtlety  is  cloaked  with 
an  air  of  detachment  and  meditation. 
Yet  with  all  the  complexity  which  enables 
liim  to  meet  the  Oriental  on  his  ow^n 
ground  and  show  him  a  few  points  in  his 
own  game,  he  is  fundamentally  the  most 
sinii)le  and  generous  of  men.  This,  I 
venture  to  beheve,  is  the  thing  which 
hopelessly  puzzles  the  Turk.  Such  utter 
magnanimity,  such  consecrated  unselfish- 
ness, such  indefatigable  and  unostentatious 
effort  for  others,  are  quaUties  obviously 
inconsistent  with  a  keenness  that  enables 
one  to  go  one's  own  Avay  regardless  of 
Ottoman  offi('ialdom.  To  be  clever — and 
good — that  is  an  inexplicable  paradox! 

A  story  never  before  made  public  well 
illustrates  the  power  which  Mr.  Peet 
wields  in  Turkey  by  virtue  of  his  remark- 
able combination  of  straightforwardness  and 
subtlety.  It  is  the  story  of  the  rescue 
of  the  missionaries,  IMiss  Ellon  M.  Stone 
and  Mme.  Tsilka,  from  the  Macedonian 
bandits.  He  was  given  the  money  in 
charge  with  which  the  women  were  to  be 
ransomed;  but  he  was  also  given  a  guard 
of  Turkish  soldiers  that  were  anything  but 
an  aid  to  him.  He  knew  too  well  that 
the  soldiers  wished  to  capture  the  bandits, 
and  yet,  to  bring  out  the  two  women  .safe 
and  sound,  it  was  necessary  abo\'e  all 
things  for  him  to  keep  faith  with  the 
robbers  and  to  make  very  sure  that  the 
soldiers    with    him    did    not    locate    their 
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•We  snow  in  this  advertisement  a  photographic 
view  of  the  Cyclone  Fence  enclosing  the  Deere- 
"Butterworth  demonstration  truck  farm  owned 
by  Wm.  Buttersvorth,  President  of  Deere  &  Co., 

Moline,  Illinois. 

Character  is  displayed  in  the  fencing  of  large  estates,  suburban  homes, 
parks,  school  grounds,  church  premises,  factories,  cemeteries,  etc. 

The  fence  that  is  heavy,  stiff,  repellent,  has  given  way  to  the  more  artis- 
tic and  substantial  Cyclone  Fence. 


Property  Protectioiv  Feivcing  Pays 


Cyclone  Fence  does  not  give  your  grounds 
a  forbidding  aspect;  does  not  mar  nor 
hide  the  beauty  it  encloses.  It  is  the 
true  aristocrat  in  fence  construction — 
refined,  dignified — easily  distinguished  as 
Cyclone  quality.  Pleasing  in  design,  and 
unobtrusive  while  affording  needed 
protection. 


Cyclone  Fence  is  guaranteed  to  fully 
meet  our  printed  specifications  as  to 
height,  weight,  quality  of  materials  and 
workmanship.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
its  moderate  cost,  its  freedom  from  annual 
repair  and  the  enduring  satisfaction  it 
brings. 


Large  illustrated  catalog  sent  free  on  request.     Ahvays  address  Main  Offices: 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

Illinois 


Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  140,  Waukegan,  III. 

I'lease  send   nic   free   illustrated    catalog  on   items 
(.hecked  below. 

D  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence 
D  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence 
D  Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence 
n  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence 
L.I  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches 
D  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 
n  Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border 
n  Cyclone  "4  in  i"  Plavuround  Outfits 
fi  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  (Jates 
D  Cyclone  Farm  Gates 
n  Hy-grade  Iron  Fcncinn  and  Gates 
n  Hy-grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 
D  Hy-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels,  Poultry 
Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 

My  name 

P.  O 


State 


~>v 


loix; 
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Final  W)nder 

of  the 

Phono^aph 


HKN  some  great  van&ter speaks 
music  from  his  violin,  he  feels 
a  greater  joy  even  than  your 
own,  for  you  are — only  a  lis- 
tener. Would  you  thrill  to 
those  music  strains  as  he  does, 
and  feel  a  rapture,  something, 
at  least,  approaching  his  own? 

Put  a  record  of  his  into  the  Vocalion, 
that  marvelous  newest  phonograph  which 
allows  you  to  play,  yourself,  if  you  wish. 
Press  the  wonderful  Graduola  device  and 
give  yourself  up  to  the  music! 

Under  your  pressure  comes  harmony 
which  responds  to  every  shade  of  your 
music-feeling.  Now  it  softens  to  a  sigh 
of  tender  beauty.  Now  it  dwells  till  the 
contrast  thrills  with  its  very  quality  of 
life.  With  one  record  you  feel  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  violinist,  and  another  a  flutist, 
with  a  third  a  singer — and  so  on  through 
all  the  joj'ous  range  of  music  beauty. 

You  are  getting  a  pleasure  never 
attained  in  phonographic  art  "till  the 
Vocalion  came."  You  are  hearing  these 
w  aves  of  swelling  tone  undulled,  unmuf- 
fled;  for  new  inventions  in  sound  produc- 
tion and  sound  preservation  have 
eliminated  all  tone-clouding,  all  metallic 
qualities.  Thus  you  listen  to  vital, 
rounded  tone-developments  new  to  the 
phonograph,  even  vhile  you  are  experi- 
encing an  indescribable  music-joy  by 
seeming  to  play  eacli  instrument   itself. 

Of  course,  you  need  not  play  the  Vo- 
calion—far  from  it.  It  will  play  of  itself 
each  record  exactly  as  the  record  stands, 
if  you  prefer  it  that  way.'  It  will,  however, 
voice  richer,  sweeter  tones  than  have  ever 
phonographically  been  produced  before. 

No!  This  device  which  allows  j'ou  to 
vary  a  single  record  as  often,  and  to  what- 
ever degree  of  stress,  you  wish,  is  but  an 
added  phonograph  privilege,  which  the 
\'ocalion  only  can  give  you. 

•        •         •        • 

The  Aeolian -A'ocalion  is  on  exhibition 
and  sale  at  the  present  only  in  a  limited 
number  of  the  leading  music  stores.  Cata- 
log and  address  of  the  nearest  store  will 
be  sent  upon  request;  also  particulars  as 
to  arrangements  for  hearing  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  in  localities  where  it  is  not  rep- 
resented.   Address  Dept.  E4. 


^^ 


PRICKS  FROM  $;«  TO  5l>0(X) 

Conretitional  Styles  $3o  to  #75 
without  the  Gradvola 

Conventional  Styles  SlOO  to  ^.W^J 

with  the  Gradnola 

Art  Styles  9<'75  to  93000 

^foderate  Monthly  Pat/mentS' 


K<r> 


THE    AEOLIAN 
AEOLIAN  HALL 


COMPANY 
NEW  YOUK 


ifakemof  thf  fammis  Pianola  and  largci^t  mnn- 
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hidiug-plaee  through  his  negotiations  with 
them.    The  adventure  went  as  follows: 

The  obvious  method  of  capturing  the 
outlaws  was  to  shadow  Mr.  Peet,  who  had 
to  elude  the  Turks  on  one  hand  and  trust 
himself  to  the  fair  dealing  of  desperate 
men  on  the  other.  To  fui-ther  the  com- 
plications, some  newspaper-coiTespondents 
hounded  him  and  tried  to  surround  all  his 
movements  with  publicity,  which  Avould 
have  been  fatal  to  them.  Step  by  step 
he  conducted  negotiations  with  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  until  he  was  at  last  able 
to  go  to  Macedonia  with  the  gold  to  pay 
the  brigands.  He  was  accompanied  bj^  an 
escort  of  Tiu-kish  troops,  which  were 
supposed  to  guard  the  gold,  but  were 
really  to  trap  the  outlaws.  With  him 
also  went  the  meddlesome  correspondents, 
who  had  seen  fit  to  tell  the  American 
public  that  Mr.  Peet  was  not  the  man  who 
could  handle  the  affair,  and  was  doomed 
to  sure  failure.  With  him  also  was  a  man 
from  the  American  Embassy.  They  ar- 
rived in  a  little  Macedonian  \illage.  The 
gold,  sewed  up  in  bags,  was  placed  in  a 
building  and  guarded  by  sentinels  day 
and  night.  Mr.  Peet  was  constantly 
watched.  In  spite  of  this,  he  managed  to 
meet  the  brigands  and  arrange  for  the 
transfer  of  the  gold.  This  meeting  was 
upon  the  outskirts  of  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  he  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  went  to  it 
alone  and  unarmed.  Everything  was 
made  ready,  and  the  two  men  were  placed 
under  oath  never  to  reveal  the  place 
where  the  gold  was  to  be  paid.  This, 
therefore,  remains  unknown  to  this  day. 

How  to  get  the  gold  away  from  the 
Turkish  soldiers  without  rousing  suspicion 
was  the  next  difficulty.  On  the  appointed 
night  Mr.  Peet  and  his  associate  spirited 
the  gold  away  from  the  sentinel,  one  bag  at 
a  time,  without  being  observed.  The  gold 
from  each  bag  was  paid  out,  and  the  bag, 
then  filled  with  shot  and  sewed  up  again,  was 
restored  to  the  treasury.  This  was  done 
until  all  the  gold  was  paid  and  aU  the 
bags,  filled  with  shot,  were  being  vigilantly 
guarded  by  the  Turkish  sentinel.  After 
a  day  or  two  had  elapsed,  giving  the 
outlaws  time  to  escape,  Mr.  Peet  regret- 
fully told  the  Turkish  officer  in  charge 
that  he  feared  there  Avas  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  waiting  any  longer  in  the  little 
town.  The  officer  and  the  newspaper 
men  sympathized  with  him.  One  man 
was  especially  fuU  of  condolence. 

"Too  bad,  Peet;  I  hoped  you  could  get 
away  with  this,  but  of  course  you  see  it 
was  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  You 
didn't  go  at  it  properly.  I  wanted  you  to 
succeed,  tho,  and  I'm  mighty  sorry 
for  you." 

Mr.  Peet  nearly  laughed  aloud,  he  sa\s, 
but  his  only  rejoinder  was  a  severe: 

"Don't  ever  mention  this  matter  to  me 
again!" 

On  the  way  back  to  Constantinople  the 
bags  of  lead  mysteriously  disappeared. 
The  soldiers  never  knew  how  it  happened, 
but  there  are  so  many  ways  of  getting 
gold  to  disappear  in  Turkey  that  no  one 
ventured  any  indiscreet  investigations. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  train  passed 
over  a  higli  trestle  somewhere  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  river  at  its  base  hid 
the  bags  conveniently.  All  the  world 
knows  how  Miss  Stone  and  her  companion 
reappeared  in  civilization. 

"If  Peet  were  an  Englishman,"  said  a 
distinguislied     citizen     of     that     country, 


"he  woidd  have  been  knighted  long  ago." 
A  brief  incident  retailed  by  Miss  Boynton 
shows,  even  more  clearly  than  the  Stone 
episode,  the  methods  this  American  em- 
ploys with  the  Tm-k,  which  have  made  him 
so  singularly  Aaluable  a  man  in  Turkey: 

The  most  important  bank  in  the  city 
is  the  Bank  of  Athens.  One  of  the  directors 
made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Peet  whereby 
at  a  date  in  the  future  an  amount  of  money 
was  to  be  paid  the  bank  in  whatever 
currency  was  good  at  that  date.  The 
date  an*ived,  paper  lire  were  good,  and 
INIr.  Peet  sent  the  money,  as  agreed,  in 
paper. 

It  was  returned  with  an  intimation  that 
Mr.  Peet  had  promised  to  pay  in  gold. 
Mr.  Peet  went  to  the  telephone  and  spoke 
with  the  director  in  question.  The  man 
attempted  to  bully  him  and  asserted  again 
that  he  had  been  promised  gold.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  I  heard  Mr.  Peet's 
quiet  voice  say  with  a  severity  that  cut: 

"Don't  let  me  hear  you  say  that  again." 

Silence.  Mr.  Peet  proceeded  to  restate 
that  he  had  promised  payment  in  currency 
good  on  the  date.  The  director  admitted 
it,  but  then  I  heard  in  cheerful  tones : 

"But  do  you  need  gold?  If  you  do.  I 
can  send  vou  some." 


A  KIRGHIZ  STRIKE 

A  CERTAIN  comic-opera  atmosphere 
is  perceptible  about  the  labor-troubles 
on  the  Kirghiz  steppes  of  Siberia.  They 
are  difficult  to  take  seriously.  Imagine 
a  situation  in  which  a  hundred  or  so  work- 
men go  on  strike  for  nothing  at  all  save 
that  they  feel  striking  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  all  good  workmen,  and  who  are  finally 
brought  to  terms  and  return  eagerly  to 
work  on  being  promised  the  gift  of  a  copper 
kettle!  Such  was  the  situation  in  a  large 
copper-mining  company  on  this  portion  of 
the  central  Asiatic  plateau  some  years  ago, 
as  related  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr. 
E.  Nelson  Fell  was  at  that  time  director 
of  the  compan.y.  He  was  only  amused,  he 
tells  us,  when  he  first  heard  rumors  of  the 
threatened  disturbance.  The  notion  of  a 
Kirghiz  going  on  strike  seemed  ludicrous, 
for  the  Kirghiz  is  an  indi\idual  whose  chief 
traits  are  kindliness,  willingness  to  work, 
and  absolute  faithfulness.  He  is  simple 
as  winter  sunlight,  and  quite  ignorant  and 
helpless  generally.  As  carriers,  watch- 
men, and  workmen,  he  and  his  fellows  may 
be  depended  upon  with  a  eeriainty  that  is 
almost  beyond  the  ken  of  our  more  sophis- 
ticated communities.  This  quaUty,  Mr. 
Fell  tells  us,  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
watchmen  system  in  vogue  on  the  steppes. 
"If  you  have  any  property  lying  loose  any- 
Avhere,  an  unoccupied  house  or  any  im- 
prolected  property,  everything  will  quickly 
disappear;  but  if  j'ou  put  a  man  at  four 
dollars  a  month  to  watch  it,  everything 
will  be  perfectly  safe,  even  from  the  watch- 
man himself."     As  he  relates: 

Our  old  watchman  was  a  decrepit  old 
man,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  He  was 
pro\ided    with   a  rattle   which    he  rattled 


Let  Us  Present 

Edgeworth, 

Mr.  Pipe-Smoker 

When  you  have  been  presented  with  a 
sample  package  of  Edge  worth  Smoking 
Tobacco,  and  have  tried  it — the  chances  are 
you  will  feel  glad  to  have  met  Edgeworth. 

It  is  the  kind  of  tobacco  that  pleases  the 
— we  were  about  to  say  the  particular  pipe- 
smoker — but  "pipe-crank"  expresses  it  better 
if  it  doesn't  give  offense. 

Men  smoke  Edgeworth  because  they  like 
it — not  because  it's  an  easy  brand  to  ask  for. 
which  it  isn't,  and  not  because  it  is  a  popular, 
sold-every  where,  everybody -smokes-it  brand. 

If  there  is  any  chance  at  all  that  you  will 
like  Edgeworth.  it  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
find  out. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  the  address  of  the  store  where  you  buy 
most  of  your  tobacco,  a  sample  of  Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Better  ask  us  for  the 
sample.  If  the  flavor  of 
Edgeworth  appeals  to  you. 
you  might  as  well  begin  to 
smoke  it  now  as  later. 

One    thing   the   sample 

will   prove.    Edgeworth 

does    not   taste 

just  like  all  other 

tobaccos. 

Ifyou  are  kind 
of  yearning  for 
the  right  tobacco 
Edgeworth  may 
be  it.  You  will 
know  when  you 
have  tried  the 
sample. 

Edgeworth  comes  in  two  forms.  Plug  Slice 
and  Ready-Rubbed,  and  is  on  sale  practically 
everywhere. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  made  in  compact, 
rather  good-looking  rectangular  plugs,  and 
cut  by  thin,  keen  blades  into  even  slices. 
Packed  in  a  box  you  would  hardly  know  that 
it  was  cut  at  all  to  look  at  it.  One  of  these 
slices  rubbed  up  in  the  hands  will  just  fill  the 
average  pipe.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is 
made  exactly  the  same  as  the  Plug  Slice,  but 
is  rubbed  up  before  packing  and  comes  from 
the  tin  ready  for  the  pipe.  Please  let  us  know 
whether  you  would  prefer  to  sample  the  Plug 
Slice  or  the  Ready-Rubbed. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket-size  tin,  oOc  for 
large  tin.  $1.00  for  handsome  humidor  pack- 
age. Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  loc,  25c,  oOc 
and  "^LOO.  Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer 
can  supply,  but  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
all  dealers  have  it. 

Write  to  Lanis  &  Bro.  Co..  5  South  '21st 
Street.  Uiehmorid,  Va.  This  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes 
several  other  brands  of  smoking  tobai'co. 
iiieliiding  the  well-known  Qboid — granulated 
ping — a  great  favorite  w  ith  smokers  for  many 
years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth.  Earns  & 
Brother  Co.  will  f-jladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  <-arton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  pan-el  post  at 
same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 
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prOR  every  man 
there  is  a  Florsheim 
style,  giving  ease  from 
first  to  last  day's  wear 
—correctly  designed 
and  carefully  modeled 
to  give  comfort  to  every 
part  of  the  foot  and 
render  long  and  satis- 
fying service. 

Ask  the  Florsheim  dealer 
for  the  style  you  prefer. 

$S— $6— $7 

"St)/es  of  the  Times'    (Free 
Booklet)   and  name   of 
local  dealer  on  request. 

The 

Florsheim 

Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.S.A. 

The 
Reliance 
Sfyle 
F-221 


F|iyOURS|L/j«LE4i>E||j|||h 

III      i       POWER  AND  PERSONALITY      '"Hlr 

Ww  ^y  Grenville  Kleiser.  Shov,s  yon  how  to  6o       '11 

"       this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.    Postpaid  $1.37. 
Il'.NK  k  WAGNALIS  COMPANT,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  TORK 


''Little  Guard 

the 


ne«;Torrey 

gives  a  quick,  smooth,  clean  shave. 


Here's  a  real  safety 
guard  razor — shaves 
in  the  only  correct 
way — cuts  close 
doesn't  rough 
the  skin. 


>5 


Like  all 

Torrey 

razors,   this   new 
safety  has  the 
perfect   shaving 
edge.    Hold    like   any 
other    real     razor — i'  ,' 
two-thirds     size.       Hilc 
reversible     safety     guard. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey 
razors,    write    us;     we'll    tell 
you  where  to  get  them.    Ask  for 
Free  Booklet,  "How  to  Shave." 
The  new  Torrey  Hon- 
ing Strop  has  no  equal. 
THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  L,  Worcester,  Mass. 


vigorously  if  you  appeared  at  night. 
"Snteel  lueto"  (I  do  not  sleep),  he  used 
to  say,  as  we  passed,  the  only  two  words 
of  Russian  he  knew.  Most  of  us  used  to 
gi\-e  him  little  presents  from  time  to  time, 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  microscopic. 
Sometimes  a  stranger  might  be  with  us, 
\\ho  did  not  know  om*  custom,  and  so 
passed  him  by;  then  the  little  smiling 
"Stncet  nicto''  would  murmur  rapidly: 
"There  goes  a  rich  man,  but  he  does  not 
give  me  anything";  but  he  said  it  in 
Kirghiz,  and  of  course  oiu-  friend  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  it,  and  the  watch- 
man went  back  to  his  seat,  grunting  and 
mumbling. 

So  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
whole  force  of  Kirghiz,  who  were  working 
diligently  and  contentedly  twelve  hours, 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  would  think 
of  going  on  strike.  But  the  truth  was 
that  striking  was  a  trick  learned  from 
Russian  Cossacks  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  a  new  notion,  -mth.  which  the  Kirghiz 
were  wild  to  experiment.  One  morning 
they  failed  to  put  in  appearance,  and  the 
great  furnaces  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
freezing,  if  they  were  not  soon  brought 
back.  Mr.  Fell  went  down  to  their 
quarters  for  an  interview,  and  he  gives  us 
a  picture  of  the  difficulties  he  faced: 

We  were  instantly  stirroimded  by  a 
yelling  mob  of  impervious,  very  animated 
cotton-batting. 

The  Kirghiz  dresses  himself  in  the  winter 
with  layer  after  layer  of  quilted  cotton, 
with  heavy  felt  boots  up  to  his  thighs, 
which  are  further  incased  in  leather  boots; 
his  head  and  neck  and  most  of  his  face  are 
enveloped  in  his  malachai.  In  such 
armor,  nothing  short  of  an  ax  can  make 
any  impression  on  him.  He  is  further 
protected  by  a  prodigious  smell  of  tallow 
and  wet  wool,  which  is  pleasant  to  his 
senses,  as  is  the  smell  of  violets  to  ours. 

You  feel  very  helpless  when  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  such  odoriferous  tallow-per- 
fume hems  you  in.  Especially  the  mob- 
particles  nearest  to  you  seem  to  be  ins- 
tated by  yoiu"  presence;  they  begin  to  pull 
and  push  and  hustle  you;  they  have  lost 
all  their  attributes  of  human  beings;  if 
you  were  to  stumble  and  fall  they  would 
pass  over  you  and  not  know  that  you  were 
under  their  feet. 

If  you  were  to  meet  any  individual  of 
these  wi-iggling  imits  alone  on  the  steppe, 
it  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  help 
you;  but,  as  part  of  the  mob,  it  shows  no 
more  sign  of  intelligence  than  the  units 
of  the  armies  of  locusts  which  sometimes 
invade  our  Western  plains.  Step  by  step, 
we  manage;!  to  steer  the  mob  toward  the 
works,  from  which  poured  a  little  army  of 
men  armed  with  axes,  and  the  mob  fled. 

The  only  thing  to  do  after  this,  ob- 
\aously,  was  to  make  the  men  come  to 
them,  and  thus  place  the  balance  of  power 
in  theii"  own  hands.  So  they  sat  down  to 
await  events;  and  soon  came  the  head  men 
of  the  furnaces  to  confer  with  them.  The 
interview  proceeded  as  follows: 

"Why  did  you  stop  work  this  morn- 
ing?" I  said.  "Don't  you  know  that  the 
furnaces  are  gi'OAving  cold?" 

"We  want  one  dollar  a  day  instead  of 
twenty-five  cents."  I  hoy  said. 


"Well;  go  back  to  work  fii'st  and  then 
come  and  tell  us  what  you  want;  if  you 
don't  go  back  very  soon,  there  wiU  be  no 
work  for  you  to  go  back  to." 

"The  hai  (master)  forgets  that  we  are 
on  strike;  you  can  not  go  back  to  work  if 
you  are  striking;  but  we  want  the  hai  to 
give  an  order  that  we  shall  have  some 
credit  on  oiu*  wage-books,  so  that  we  can 
buy  some  tallow  and  tea;  we  don't  want 
much  credit,  just  enough  to  last  us  while 
we  are  on  strike." 

"You  know  you  are  talking  nonsense; 
go  back  to  yoiu"  people  and  tell  them  to  go 
to  work." 

"The  hai  knows  best,  but  our  people 
will  be  very  disappointed  when  they  hear 
the  bai  wiU  neither  raise  our  pay  nor  give 
us  credit  at  the  store." 

They  left;  but  it  was  not  very  long  before 
they  appeared  again. 

"J5o^■,"  they  said,  "perhaps  we  asked  for 
too  much  when  we  asked  for  one  doUar  a 
day;  we  will  be  satisfied  "wdth  fifty  cents 
a  day." 

"You  are  now  receiving  double  the 
wages  you  used  to  get  before  we  came 
to  the  works,  and  we  can  not  pay  any 
more  than  we  are  paying;  besides,  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  to  you  until  you  have 
gone  back  to  work." 

They  came  back  again  later. 

"£oi,"  they  said,  "it  is  very  unfortunate 
and  very  awkward  that  during  a  strike  we 
can  get  nothing  to  eat." 

"It  is  your  ovm  fault,"  I  said;  "go  back 
to  work  and  you  ^dll  again  receive  credits 
on  your  books." 

"But  the  coal  is  so  bad  which  the  coal- 
carriers  leave  for  us,  there  is  verj^  little  of  it, 
and  it  is  full  of  slate;  we  are  cold  and  we 
can  not  cook  our  fat." 

Our  ears  were  deaf  to  this  appeal  also, 
and  the  next  morning  they  appeared  again 
in  a  melancholy  mood. 

''Bai,"  they  said,  "you  see  the  furnaces 
are  working  very  badly;  Izkak  can  not 
even  keep  his  settler  clean  of  slag.  Why 
don't  you  give  us  Avhat  we  want?" 

"I  have  told  you  again  aijd  again  that 
I  "wall  gi\e  you  notliing  until  you  all  go 
back  to  Avork." 

"At  least  the  hai  wiU  promise  to  put  in  a 
floor  in  our  quarters,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  lie  on  the  cold  gi'ound." 

"I  will  do  nothing  imtil  you  have  all 
gone  back  to  work." 

They  were  quite  dejected  when  they 
left,  and  quickly  returned. 

"At  least,"  they  said,  "the  hai  -will  grant 
us  this  request.  Our  copper  kettle  is  quite 
worn  out ;  will  the  hai  give  us  an  order  for  a 
new  kettle?" 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  consistent 
and  stern  attitude  toward  such  helpless 
and  amiable  people.  The  hustling,  push- 
ing mob  is  forgotten;  the  frozen  furnaces 
are  forgotten;  the  long-planned  strike  has 
come  down  to  a  request  for  a  copper  kettle. 

The  order  was  signed,  and  they  quickly 
Avent  and  bought  their  kettle  and  showed 
it  to  me  in  triumph. 

"You  ha\e  won  your  strike,  have  you 
not?"  I  said. 

"Yes,  bai,  wo  are  now  going  back  to 
work." 

"Well,  next  time  you  all  want  a  day  off, 
tell  me  beforehand  and  you  will  not  have 
to  go  through  the  trouble  of  a  strike  to 
get  it." 

"  Tairjilgasttin,  djaksi  hai,  hash." 

(Thank  you,  thank  you;  the  master  is 
very  good;  good-by.) 
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Shavincf 
Stick^ 


Here's  good  news  for  the  shave-shirkers!  No 
more  of  that  skip-a-day  and  rest-the-face  story — 
not  while  the  Big  Stick  is  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

Have  you  tried  it  ?  If  not,  there  is  a  new 
sensation  coming  to  you — a  new  era  of  shaving 
comfort. 

There  is  magic  in  this  Williams'  Shaving 
Stick.  Its  wealth  of  stored-up  lather,  ready 
to  be  released  as  needed,  brings  new  life  to 
the  much-scraped  skin  and  makes  light  work 
of  the  heaviest  beard  that  grows. 

You  will  be  strong  for  its  dust-and-germ- 
proof  box  and  its  firm  metal  finger-grip.  But 
it  is  what  the  lather  does  for  your  face  and  what 
it  does  to  your  beard  that  will  make  the  hit. 

Begin  tomorrow  morning  with 
Williams'  Holder  Top.  It's  your 
dealer's  best  seller. 


Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  all 
four  forms,  and  then  decide  which  you 
prefer.     Or  send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  any  one. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS    CO 

Dept.  A,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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Why  the  Average  Motorist^ s 
Dollar  is  Shrinking 


IT    IS    a  well    known    fact    that    the 
American  man  spends  more  money 
for  the  amusement  of  his  wife  and 
children     than     any    other    man    in 
the  world. 

No  one  is  more  ready  to  spend  than 
he,  p?^ovided  the  se?^vice  is  worth  the 
outlay. 

But  motoring  is  a  form  of  amusement 
which  many  families  are  finding  not 
wo7'th  the  p7~ice^  with  the  ru?i7nng-  costs  of 
the  average  car  what  they  are  today. 

And  this  at  a  time  when  the  average 
car  looks  more  efficient  than  ever  before 
[n  its  history. 

The  experience  of  the  typical  motorist, 
however,  goes  to  show  that  t?^ue  economy 
and  t7^ue  efficiency  in  car  design  were 
never  so  va7Hable  as  they  are  today. 

A  recent  authority  estimates  that  motor 
car  i7iefficiency  is  costing  the  motorists  of 
this  country  no  less  than  Two  Hundred 
Million  Dollars  a  year. 

With  all  expenses  goi?ig-  up  as  they  are 
the  cost  for  1916  bids  fair  to  go  above 
the  Half  Billion  mark. 

The  very  words  * 'efficiency"  and 
"economy''  have  been  so  exploited  xhdiX. 
they  stand  at  discount  with  the  clear- 
minded  motorist. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  which  efficiency 
and  economy  can  be  so  easily  dete7^mined 
and  so  accu7^ately  measured  as  in  the 
motor  car. 

And  this  we  lay  down  fr^st  of  all — 
wherever  you  find  complication ^  dead 
weighty  2iX\A  f7ictio7j  you  are  bound  to  find 
waste  of  power,  of  gasoline,  of  oil,  exces- 


sive   tire    expense,    high   7^epair  costs  and 
dep7'eciatio7j . 

Look  under  the  hood  of  the  Franklin 
Car — the  simplicity  of  Franklin  Di7^ect- 
Air  -  Cooli7ig  —  ev^ery  ounce  of  e7jgine 
delivering  power y  free  from  the  dead 
weight  and  friction  of  the  177  parts 
of  the  complicated  water  cooling 
system. 

No  fan  mechanism  to  look  after. 
No  water  pump  to  keep  in  order.  No 
radiator  to  clean  out  and  solder.  No 
gaskets  to  replace.  No  rubber  hose 
to  mend. 

No  water  jackets  to  crack.  No  pipes 
and  joints  to  freeze  and  burst.  No 
plumbing  to  clog  up  with  mud  and 
sediaient. 

llie  Franklin  Car  is  efficie7it  and 
eco7io7nical  because  we  have  pianned  to 
make  it  so. 

Doing  away  with  radiator  and  water- 
circulating  system  not  only  gets  rid  of 
co777plicatio7i  but  of  dead  weight  as  well. 

More  than  that,  it  gives  the  motorist 
what  is  worth  perhaps  more  than  all  the 
rest    put   together  —  safety  a7id   ease    of 
ha7idli7ig. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  believe 
that  the  intelligent  motorist  demands 
that  efficiency  be  p7'oved  as  well  as 
preached. 

For  fourteen  years  the  Franklin  Car 
has  been  winning  competitive  efficie7icy 
tests — everywhere,  at  all  times,  under  all 
conditions. 

//  holds  the  wo7'ld's  record  for  ecofi07ny 
i7i  gasoli7te^  econo7ny  i?i  oil. 


Tnrine  Car—SlOSO.   F.  0.  H.   Syratiuf.  S.  Y. 
Actrjul  StaU  iVttsht.   ZttHO  I'oundi. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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What  They  Said  to  the  Automobile  Engineers 
in  Detroit,  1916 

What  the  Franklin  Car  has  been  Doing  for 
Fourteen  Years 

"The  greatest  point  in  which  the  present  day  automobile 
fails  in  its  purpose  is  that  of  maintenance  cost. 

"It  is  cheap  enough  to  buy,  but  it  is   wofully  costly  to 
maintain. " 

"The  average  automobile  owner  finds  that  it  is  beyond 
his  means  to  maintain  a  heavy  car,  on  account  of  its  great 
expense  for  operation  and  the  expense  for  tires." — Franl(lin 
Catalogue  of  1905. 

"In  reducing  maintenance  cost  there  are  two  chief  things 
for  which  to  work. 

"One,  the  reduction  of  weight;  and  the  other  the  reduc- 
tion of  frictional  loss  in  transmission." 

"Motorists  have  learned  to  their  cost  that  much  of  the 
weight  put  into  machines   is  superfluous    or  worse  —  that 
ft  handicaps  ability — is  an  element  of  danger — and  makes 
outrageous  expense  for  fuel,  repairs,  and  tires."-  Franf^lin 
Catalogue  of  1908. 

"Let  us  see  that  we  give  the  user  of  the  car  the  greatest 
amount  of  advantage  possible.     It  is  the  user  of  the  car, 
remember,   who  gives   it   its  reputation.     No   advertising, 
however  clever,  can  do  that. 

"We  have  not  built  a  motor  car  around  a  phrase.   But 
we  have  kept  the  closest  watch  upon  the  experience  not 
only  of  makers    but   of    users    of   automobiles." — Franklin 
Catalogue  of  1903. 

"The  car  of  1916  is  much  faster  than  the  car  of  1904. 
Yet  it  is  no  easier  to  start  or  stop." 

"Light  weight  in  proportion  to  power  makes  Franklin 
Cars  easy  to  start,  to  stop  and  to  control,  easy  to  handle 
on  rough  and  slippery  roads  or  in   emergencies,  and   so 
adds  to  safety." — Franklin  Catalogue  of  1907. 

"Steering  is  faulty  in  the  average  car  because  it  requires 
too  much  effort    There  is  too  much  power  lost  in  friction. 
And  it  is  also  inefficient  because  of  absence  of  true  cas- 
ter action." 

"The  reversible   action   of  the  steering  gecr  combined 
with  the  caster  construction   of  the  front  wheels,  permits 
unusually  easy  control  of  the  car.    After  turning  a  comer 
the  car  will  straighten  up  of  its   own  accord.     The  labor 
required  of  the  operator  is  practically  nothing. " — Franklin 
Catalogue  of  1914. 

"There  are  two  criticisms  that  could  be  leveled  against 
them  (engines).     They  could  be  much  lighter  in  proportion 
to  their  power.  They  certainly  could  have  a  much  higher 
fuel  efficiency." 

"It  is  easy  to  obtain  any  amount  of  motor  power  by 
building  your  motor  large  and  heavy. 

"But  when   you   have   done   this,  the   increased  weight 
and  friction  may  so  offset  the  increased  power  that  there 
is  very  little  or  no  gain  in  ability. 

"The  Franklin  engineering  recognizes  this  fact,  and  the 
main  principle  and  purpose  of  the  Franlilin   power  plant 
is  to  obtain  Zarge  power  and  ability  with   small  weight.'' 
— Franklin  Catalogue  of  1906. 

That  a  few  at  least  of  the  automobile  engineers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  average  motor  car,  is  shown  by  the  above  extracts  from  the 
address  of  A.  Ludlow  Clayden  and  L.  V.  Spencer  before  the  Detroit  Section  of  Automobile  Engineers,  February  16.  1916. 

It  is  significant  that  the  principles  urged  on  the  automobile  world  by  Mr.  Clayden,  Chairman  of  the  Standards  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  a  recognized  authority  on  automobile  engineering,  have  been  matters  of  practice  with  the  Franklin  Car  for  fourteen  years. 


It  is  delivering  to  owners  an  average 
of  9630  miles  to  the  set  of  tires. 

It  has  piled  up  a  body  of  demonstrated 
facts  in  efficiency,  economy,  reduction  of 
repair  costs  and  depreciation  never  equal- 
led by  any  other  car^  anywhere^  at  any 
time,, 

Franklin  dealers  and  Franklin  owners 
are  continually  demonstrating  Franklin 
economy  and  efiiciency.   The  published 


facts  are  available  to  all  of  America's 
hundred  million  people. 

But  Franklin  safety  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion can  be  actually  demonstrated  to 
only  one  man  at  a  time. 

The  motorist  who  realizes  how  his 
dollar  is  shrinking  would  do  well  to  call 
on  the  Franklin  dealer. 

What  he  has  to  show  you  is  well 
worth  while  these  days. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Tmrine  Cat — f79S0.  F.  O.  B.    '^yraiuu,  N.    II- 
Actual  Scalr  If'eicht.  30^0  Puntit. 
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The  Best  Safety 


Economy-  Comf orl-  Satis- 
faLction-  all  included  free    \^ 

wilK  every  Gem  Razor  set  ^ 
thai  is  sold  \ 


The  Cem  Damaakeenc 
Razor  outfit  in- 
cludes razor  com- 
plete with  7  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blades, 
shaving  and  strop- 
ping handles  -all  in 
handsome   leather  case 


Gem 

Canad: 


Co.  Inc.  New  York 

St.   Catherine  St.    W.  Montreal 


V*S^ 


3>^M+  Tf7 row  Aw^y 

You  Can  Get  5000  Miles  More  Service 

out  of  them  by  "  half-soling  "  them  with  Durable  Steel 
J'tudded  Treads.  European  Motorists  have  been  doing 
this  for  the  past  three  years  and  getting  from  10,000 
to  15,000  miles  from  one  set  of  tire;--.  In  eight  months 
over  30,000  American  Motorists  have  followed  their 
example  and  are  saving  $30  to  $i(MI  a  .rear  in  tire  expense. 

Wp  nplivAr  Fraa  without  a  cent  deposit,  Drepa.v 
V  •  "''"^^^  rree  th.-..i|)rossandallowyou  tobe 
the  judge.  DIKARI.I':  TKEAD.S  double  the  life  of  your 
tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed  triiaranlep  for  .I.CttlO 
miles  nllhoul  Kiinrtiire.  Applied  ill  your  own  garage  in 
thirty  minutes. 


Special  Discount 


offered  to  motorists  in 

new    territory  on   first 

shipment  direct  from  factory. 


I  MAIL  TODAY— SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT  BL. 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 

427Tread  BIdg.,  Denver,  Colo.     D27 Transportation  BIdg.,  Chicago 

720-274  Woolworlh  BIdg.,  New  York 
c  ^?nj'en>en  :    Please  -send  me  without  oliligatioii 
lull  information,  sample,  guarantee,  etc. 

N.\ME 


ADDRESS . 


MV   TIRE   SIZES  ARE 


HOW  THEY  WENT  INTO  MEXICO 

'  I  ^  H  E  American  infantrymau,  or  ' '  dougli- 
A  boj-,"  has  heard  plenty  of  stories  of 
the  active  serA'ice  that  his  cousins  across 
the  water  have  been  getting,  and  now 
comes  his  turn,  with  the  "punitive  expe- 
dition" sent  into  Mexico  after  Villa.  The 
country  is  new  to  him,  and  the  advance 
has  been  rapid  and  severe,  but  by  all 
accounts  he  is  bearing  up  gratifjnngl^-. 
He  takes  great  pains  to  hide  any  indis- 
position that  he  may  have,  we  are  told, 
for  fear  that  he  may  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  march  and  have  his  share 
in  getting  the  master  bandit,  "dead  or 
alive."  The  story  of  the  first  entrance 
into  Mexico  has  been  variously  told  by  the 
flock  of  newspaper-correspondents  who  are 
trjdng,  in  spite  of  censorship  and  lack  of 
communication,  to  fiirnish  their  respective 
papers  wdth  details  of  the  campaign. 
More  interesting  than  these  accounts,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  not  worked  up  -with 
the  usual  professional  touch,  is  the  story 
of  Sergeant  William  P.  Harrison,  a  trooper 
of  the  13th  Cavalry,  invalided  back  to  the 
hospital  at  Fort  Bliss.  Dust,  dust,  dust, 
says  he,  was  the  soldiers'  first  experience 
of  Mexican  temtory.  He  tells  his  story 
in  the  New  York  Times,  as  follows: 

There  was  not  any  cheering  when 
we  went  in.  Everybody  was  serious. 
There  wasn't  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  dust 
hung  o^er  the  road  like  a  curtain.  The 
alkali  got  into  our  eyes  and  doAvn  our 
throats;  it  sifted  into  our  shoes  and  tlu-ough 
our  clothing.  The  sun  beat  hotly  on  us. 
We  put  Avet  handkerchiefs  in  our  hats, 
but  it  did  not  help  much.  Most  of  the 
fellows  rode  along  ^nth  their  ej'es  shut, 
to  keep  out  the  dust  and  glare.  Manj- 
of  the  men  were  half-blind  by  noon. 

Aly  eyes  began  to  itch  soon  around  the 
edges;  then  they  felt  as  big  as  camp- 
kettles,  and  everything  got  dark.  You 
could  feel  the  blood  beating  back  of  your 
eyeballs.  Then  the  headache  Avould  begin. 
You  should  have  seen  the  faces  of  the 
men  after  an  hour  or  two.  The  dust 
settled  on  the  perspiration,  then  the 
perspiration  would  run  down,  leaving  little 
furrows.  Some  of  them  looked  like  painted 
Indians. 

When  we  got  to  Las  Palomas  there 
wasn't  a  soul  in  the  whole  toAvn.  At 
the  next  toAvn,  Boca  Grande,  there  Avere 
tlu-ee  peons  sitting  in  the  sun.  The  rest 
of  the  ]>lace  Avas  like  a  graA'e. 

Just  outside  of  Boca  Grande  Ave  found 
the  body  of  a  cowboy  who  had  been  killed 
by  Villa  on  his  Avay  to  Columbus.  They 
had  tortm-ed  him  and  burned  his  hands. 
EA-erybody  sAvore  under  his  breath  Avhen 
A\  e  passed. 

On  the  marches  the  boys  stopt  ten 
minutes  eAery  hour  for  rest.  When  the 
word  Avas  giAen  they  just  dropt  in  their 
tracks  in  the  road.  No  stop  AA-as  made 
for  dinner.  It  Avas  just  one  steady  liike 
from  morning  until  Ave  reached  the  camping- 
place.  The  infantry  Avas  strung  out  so 
that  the  detachments  Avere  »  day's  march 
apart.    That  is  the  Avay  they  are  going  uoav. 

We  got  no  Avater  from  Columbus  to 
Boca  Grande,  thirty-one  miles.  The 
water  in  my  canteen  got   so  hot   that    I 
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could  hardlj-  drink  it.  Most  of  it  I  poured 
on  my  head  to  stop  the-  headache. 

Do  you  know  how  much  stuff  a  "dough- 
boy" has  to  carry?  Well,  it's  about 
fifty  pounds.  Just  as  soon  as  the  boys 
sat  down,  off  would  come  their  shoes.  The 
gritty  road  cut  their  shoes  to  bits,  and  the 
alkali  made  their  feet  swell  and  blister.  I 
saw  some  of  them  having  a  fine  time  getting 
their  shoes  back  on  their  feet. 

We  passed  through  Colonia  Diaz,  one 
of  the  Mormon  settlements.  The  houses 
were  of  red  brick  and  were  well  built. 
There  was  not  a  human  being  there. 
Cherry  -  trees  were  blooming  and  the 
alfalfa  was  knee-deep.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  bvu-ned  and  the  windows 
were  all  broken.  We  got  some  water  out 
of  an  irrigation-ditch.  That  is  what  fixt 
me.    It  gave  me  dysentery. 

We  were  fed  pretty  well.  Hardtack 
and  canned  "WiUie" — that's  corned  beef. 
Sometimes  a  little  bacon.  Once  I  found  a 
"war-baby" — that's  what  we  call  soft 
bread. 

There  are  a  lot. of  fellows  who  are  sick, 
but  they  are  afraid  they  will  be  sent  out, 
so  they  hold  on  as  long  as  possible. 

Damon  Runyon,  writing  in  the  New 
York  American,  takes  pains  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  troopers.  The  dust  is  hard  on  all 
kinds  of  men,  he  says  —  horse-artillery, 
wagon-trains,  motor-trucks,  and  cavalry, 
but  "way,  way  back  in  the  ruck,  back 
in  the  track  of  all  the  hoofs  and  wheels 
that  mo^-e  General  John  J.  Pershing's  fly- 
ing columns  steadily  across  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  tramps  the  infantry,  taking 
the  dust  of  the  whole  long  drive  after 
Francisco  Villa."  He  continues  in  the 
same  vein: 

The  first  couple  of  days  these  "dough- 
boys" could  be  found  scattered  along  the 
roads  in  squads  nursing  their  sore  and 
blistered  feet  while  waiting  for  the  ambu- 
lances to  get  up.  To-day  they  came 
swinging  down  the  Mexican  highway  into 
camp  with  scarcely  a  man  missing  from 
the  ranks. 

They  were ' '  sof  t "  in  the  beginning.  Their 
feet  were  tender.  The  sixty -five -pound 
pack  on  their  backs  tugged  at  their  hearts 
after  the  first  few  miles  of  the  morning. 
Now  they  are  gradually  growing  hardened 
and  inured  to  the  work. 

Horses  and  mules  died  during  the  first 
couple  of  days  and  were  left  to  the  coyotes 
and  the  buzzards  that  trail  every  column. 
Cavalrymen  rode  in  saddle  sore,  but  the 
men  plodded  along  and  made  their  camps 
every  night,  limping  a  little,  but  still  afoot. 

Their  very  souls  are  seeped  in  dust  dur- 
ing these  marches.  It  is  hot  overhead.  It 
is  powdery  soft  underfoot.  The  grind  of 
the  wagon-wheels  and  the  churn  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  have  cut  the  dry  roads  to 
chalk. 

A  marching  man  inhales  that  dust  with 
every  breath.  It  settles  in  his  clothing; 
it  settles  in  his  eyes,  in  his  throat,  and  in 
his  ears. 

By  night  a  chill  comes  on  from  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  valley  through 
which  the  troops  are  marching.  This  chill 
gets  down  in  under  the  dust  and  on  into 
the  bones  of  the  men  who  came  staggering 
in  at  nightfall  the  first  couple  of  days  too 
weary  to  do  anything  but  fall  in  heaps 
and  pant. 

Now  when  they  get  in  the  first  inquiry 


REPUBLIC   TIRES 

are  now  a  better  "buy" 

than  ever 

If  Republic  Quality  Tires  were  the  highest  priced  tires  on 
earth,  they'd  be  the  most  economical  tires  in  the  end. 

But  they're  not  the  highest  priced. 

Increased  output  and  improved  methods  have  enabled  us  to 
offer  Republic  Tires  for  1916  at  prices  very  little  above  those 
asked  for  ordinary  tires.  As  a  result,  the  motorist  who  buys 
Republics  today  is  getting  the  best  "buy"  ever  offered. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Republic  dealer  and  get  a  price  on  your 
size  tire.  Compare  it  with  any  other.  You'll  surely  buy  when 
you  consider  it's  a  Republic  you're  getting. 

And  your  speedometer  will  vindicate  your  greatest  expectations. 

Don't  buy  another  tire  until  you  see  what  Republic  offers  you 
for   1916.      For  detailed  information   address  nearest  dealer  or 

The  Republic  Rubber  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Branches  and  agencies  in  the  principal  cities 


Cooyrlgnt.  HI*' 

Th«  Republle 
Rubber  ComMMK 


plain,  "w  m"  and 
StAgGaRd  treads 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Frice  75c 


"PHONE" 


Live 

Agents  Wanted 


WITHOrX  BEING 
OYER  HEARD 

Wonderful  whisperinK  telephone  mouthpiece  en- 
ables you  to  talk  freely  without  being  overheard. 
Hold  secret  conversation — Every  advantage  of  a 
booth  telephone — Sent  postpaid  for  only  75  rents. 
Money  back  if  not  more  than  pleased. 

THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES 
J6;{  yy.  >Vasbing:toii  Street  Chlcag^o,  III. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Thinlc  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


IStartMyFORDFromtheSeat 


30  DAYS' 
TRIAL 


You  take  no  risk 
for  you  are  given 
a  30  day  trial 
period  to  test  it 
out  thoroughly 
on  your  own  car. 


With  the  Famous  Never-Fail 

SANDBO 

2-Coinpression  Starter 


Differs  from  all  others.     Costs  nothing  to  oper- 
ate.   TURNS  CRANK  COMPLETE  REVO- 
LUTION   PAST     TWO    COMPRESSIONS, 
PAST    TWO    IGNITION    POINTS.    Faster 
than  you  can  spin  it  by  hand. 
guaranteed  to  start  any  motor  that  can  be  started 
New  improved  1916  model.     Positive  release  incase 
30  days'  trial.     Booklet  free. 

AUTO    STARTER    CO..    894   Sandbo   BIdg..  Chicago.  III. 


Positively 
by  the  crank. 
of  backfire.    Price  only  114.00. 


tt«  Wanted 
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Throbbing  with  life,  glowing  with  color, 
Columbia  orchestral  records  are  triumphs  of  tone-pro- 
duction. In  truth  and  brilliance,  timbre  and  feeling, 
thev  represent  the  quality  of  all 

COLUMBIA-RECORDS 

Whatever  class  of  music  you  prefer :  vocal,  instrumental ;  solo,  ensemble ; 
concert,  operatic,  dance,  orchestral,  you  get  splendid,  rich,  natura^ 
reproductions  on  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records.  They  will  pl3y 
— perfectly — on  your  machine.  You  can  get  them — everywhere — at 
Columbia  dealers'.      Listen  to  them  today.      "Hearing  is  Believing." 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY      i,    needc.l    in   ev.-iy 
American  h-nue  where  e'iucatiou  aud  cviltur','  are  truly  csteeiiUMl. 


Look  for  the 
Yellow  Label 


.Witt^ 


Clearly'^ 
You,Too,CanHear! 

Inasmuch  as  200.000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf  person, 
without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  entirely  at 
our  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 


No 
Deposit 


FREE 


No 
Expense 


^Ja  ^n  .  1^  to  do  IS  to  wnte  saying  that  you  are  deaf 
and  will  try  the  -ACOUSTICON."  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivcrx  charges. 
WARNING!  There  is  no  good  reason  why  every- 
,  one  should  not  make  as  liberal     trial 

,„_ ,     ^  offer  as  we  do.  so  do  not  send  M^nfv 

for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it 

.nTilf  Vi^COUSTICON"  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ma^.l.,^''!'"/^^  "^1"*=''  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
f^^»  fi^'lf  ^'  y?"  '!?.''^,'"'^'^  '"  'he  past,  send  for  your 
xwi?-^  °S/''^  "ACOUSTICON'  today  and  con- 
vin.e  iourself— you  alone  to  decide.     Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1302  C.ndler  BIdg..  New  York 

Toronto.  Ont.  Ofti.  e.  Royal  Bank  BIdg. 


;witts 


The  Yellow  Label- 
Witt's — i.s  the  mark  of  Sani- 
tation, Safety  and  Economy 
in  cans  and  nails.  Sti>iitatt'>it 
because  Witt's  is  flv-,   doe-, 
and    rat-proof  —  tight-iittins     1^1 
inakes  it  so.    Safety  because  Witt  > 
is  absolutely  fire-proof.     Econoim    ' 
because  W^itt's  outwears   two  <>r 
three  of  the   ordinary  kind — for 
it  is  made  of  deeply  corrugated 
steel,  jialvanized and  rust-pniof, 
I  and  2!)  times  stronger  than  pLiin 
1  steel.    Write    for    booklet    .uul 
name  of  nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Witt's 
Can  and  Pail 
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is  for  the  water-holes,  and  there  is  a  wild 
rush  to  bathe.  They  are  coming  in  with 
their  blistered  feet  taped,  but  they  are 
(•oiiiing  in  with  their  heads  up. 

There  will  be  much  said  later  ou,  no 
doubt,  about  some  of  the  marches  made 
by  the  horse-soldiers  of  Pershing's  <*om- 
niand,  but  there  will  never  be  any  march 
that  will  equal  any  of  the  marches  that  are 
being  made  by  the  foot-soldiers  of  the 
punitive  expedition. 

During  the  first  couple  of  daj's  it  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants carrying  guns  and  packs  belonging 
to  their  men  who  were  unable  to  keep  up 
under  the  load.  Every  officer  shared  his 
canteen  of  water  \vlth  the  pri^^ates. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Meyers,  riding  along 
at  the  head  of  M  troop  of  the  black  Tenth 
Cavalry,  stopt  his  command  beside  a  foot- 
weary  band  of  infantrymen  and  made  the 
troopers  give  their  water  over  to  the 
"dough-boys." 

All  things  considered,  the  horses  and 
mules  \^^th  the  expedition  have  stood  the 
journey  well,  the  losses  being  compara- 
tively insignificant,  but  the  infantry  has 
been  Avonderful. 


DANGEROUS  KINDNESS  TO  ROBBERS 

DON'T  invite  a  burglar  into  yom- 
house  or  yom-  apartment  when  a'ou 
are  absent,  and  don't  hand  your  money 
to  a,  pickpo(rket  on  the  street.  It  would 
seem  that  such  advice  would  be  hardlj- 
necessarj^,  and  yet,  according  to  Police 
Commissioner  Woods,  of  New  York,  an 
alarming  number  of  people  are  guilty  of 
ju.st  such  hardihood  every  day  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  inference  is  that  they 
are  not  less  so  in  other  communities.  The 
Inirglar  is  looking  eagerly  for  an  accessible 
abode  where  he  may  ply  his  trade  un- 
disturbed. Don't  advertise  the  fact  that 
your  home  is  the  very  place  for  which  he 
is  seeking.  Of  course,  you  would  not  do  so 
purposely,  but  when  you  leave  e\idence  in 
plain  xiew  showing  that  no  one  is  at  home, 
or  when  you  leave  a  window  invitingly  open 
that  can  be  reached  V>y  an  athletic  criminal, 
or  leave  yoxir  Aaluables  in  places  where 
they  can  easily  be  found  by  even  the  most 
casual  student  of  human  nature,  you  are 
in  effect  issuing  such  an  advertisement, 
and,  for  all  i)racticable  purposes,  you 
might  about  as  well  insert  the  ad  in  the 
dail\  pai)ers.  Don't  dangle  yom-  money 
temptingly  in  the  face  of  a  man  bent  on 
robbing  you.  You  don't?  Consider,  if  you 
happen  to  be  of  the  gentler  sex,  the  pocket- 
book  you  carry  about  the  streets  with  you 
e^■ery  day  >"ou  go  shopping  or  marketing. 
Doesn't  it  hang  carelessly  from  your  hand 
by  leather  or  cloth  straps  tliat  one  cut 
of  a  knife  would  sever?  Then  do  not  be 
suri)rized  if  the  man  with  the  knife  some 
day  happens  by.  In  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Woods,  gleaned  by  Anne  Herendeen 
for  The  Sunday  Magazine,  the  (\)in- 
missioner  places  upon  the  women  most  of 
the  blame  for  assisting  ])redatory  criminals. 
Since  the  interview  was  given,  ho  has 
bt'coiuc  a   iiiarried   man.      l\>ssiblv   this  is 
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COMING 
Back 

ivom  the 

South 


Nickel 


IT*S  risky  business  stepping  into  the  chilly 
northern  climate  after  a  stay  in  the  Southland. 
The  sudden  change  is  hard  on  the  throat  and 
causes  irritation,  chills  and  colds. 


f 


S.  B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Containing  only  Pure  Cane  Sugar  and  Pure  Medicinal  Oils 

Prevent  these  unpleasant  affections.    The  pure 
medicinal  oils  keep  the  throat  "fit  as  a  fiddle." 

During  this  damp,  uncertain 
weather  never  be  without  a  box  of 
S.  B.  Cough  Drops — they're  far 
better  than  medicine. 

SMITH  BROTHERS 
of  Poughkeepsie 

Yo ur    Grandpa    Kno'W's    Us 

Makers  of  Lasses  Kisses  and  S.  B. 
Chen'int;Guni—"The  Gam  with  the 
Cough  Drop  Flavor. ' ' 
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PACKARI 


WINTON 


WHITE 


HARMON 


IV/Totor-car  equip- 

ment  is  selected  on 
scientific  knowledge — 
sentiment  is  wholly  sub- 
merged. Forty  Ameri- 
can and  European  cars 
are  Sparton  equipped 
— quality  explains  why. 

There  is  a  SPARTON  for  every 
size  car— four  to  fifteen  dollar* 

The  Sparks -Withington 
Company 

Jackson,  Mich. 


KISSELL 


MERCER 


PETRIFIED  FOREST 


VELIE 


Safety  Signals 
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Every  Garden  Lover 

should  have  a  copy  of  "  PLANS  AND  PLANTS," 
a  beautifully  illustrated  48-page  book,  which  tells  in 
plain  language  and  shows  clearly  by  many  diagrams 
how  YOU  can  successfully  plan  and  plant  your  own 
grounds  and  garden  in  perfect  taste. 

As  it  is  NOT  a  "Catalog,"  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  it  recommends  are  limited  to  easily  grown 
and  inexpensive  kinds  that  you  MUST  have  and 
will  LIKE  most.     Price  10  cents,  stamps  or  silver. 

Send  For  It  Today 

HERBERT  DURAND.  IZOTanglewylde  Ave.,BroDxvilIe,N.Y. 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By H.  H.  Thomas.      A  profufely    illustrated    new    volume    whuh 
deals  in  a  simple  and  pracliritl  in:tnner  with  the  cultivation  of  all  com- 
monly grown  vceetai)leB.    60r  net,  by  mrul  67c. 
FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


800    best    Dahlias 


CaetnsDahria 

Joliaunt>K* 

hiirg- 


10  cactus,  named ; 
lOdecorativo.  named; 
10  show,  named. 
Any  one  of  tliose  col- 
lections, our  selection 
of  varieties,  delivered 
postpaid  for  $1. 


All  the  finest  varieties  to 
date  in  decorative,  fancy, 
cactus,  show,  peony-fiow- 
cred,  collarette, Century  and 
pompon  dahlias  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in 

Herbert's 

1916   Catalog 

Contains  full  directions  on 
grovving^any  amateur  can 
raise  these  fine  flowers. 

Includes  also  the  finest 
Cannas,  Gladioli,  Liliiiin 
and  other  sunnner-flowering 
bulbs.  Send  today  for  your 
copj — it  is  FREE. 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON 
Box  901  Atco,  N.  J. 

lOO  acres  devoted  to  dahlia 
culture — the  largest  plant  in 
the  world. 


l)oetie  justice,  altho  there  seems  to  be 
some  justice  in  his  complaints.  He  cites 
a  few  cases  that  seem  conchisive,  begin- 
ning Avith  the  story  of  "Mrs.  A.": 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  A.  wanted  a 
dinner-dress  in  a  hurry.  So  she  posted 
off  to  her  favorite  department  store;  After 
a  few  minutes  of  looking,  she  found  just 
what  she  wanted.  Would  it  need  much 
alteration?  Mrs.  A.  dropt  her  raincoat 
and  umbrella  and  poeketbook  upon  the 
nearest  chair  and  followed  the  clerk  into 
the  fitting-room.  That  poeketbook,  valued 
at  $50,  and  containing  $50,  a  ring  of  house- 
keys,  and  four  theater  tickets,  never  was 
seen  again.  I  shall  refrain  from  pointing 
out  the  moral  of  this  sad,  true  story. 

Not  long  ago  the  house  of  an  assistant 
to  a  prominent  New  York  clergyman  was 
robbed,  and  the  burglars  got  in  through 
the  skylight.  The  minister  then  had  the 
skylight  fixt  so  the  burglars  could  not  get 
in  that  way  again.  One  night  a  few  days 
ago,  however,  his  wife  went  out  and  left 
the  following  note  tacked  to  the  door: 

Leave  dress  at  the  comer  drug-store;  nobody 
liome  for  the  evenmg. 

When  she  came  back  the  house  had  been 
carefully  looted. 

Again,  take  Mrs.  B.  She  doesn't  know 
Mrs.  A.  or  the  minister's  \\nfe,  but  they 
are  sisters  in  misfortune.  Mrs.  B.  was 
fond  of  dancing,  and  one  evening  last 
summer  she  joined  a  party  of  friends  on 
an  excursion  to  one  of  the  beaches  near 
New  York  City.  After  a  shore-dinner,  she 
went  to  the  wash-room  to  wash  her  hands, 
and  laid  the  two  very  beautiful  rings  she 
was  wearing  on  the  marble  stand.  One 
was  her  engagement-ring,  Aalued  at  $400 
in  money  and  at  how  much  more  in  asso- 
ciation a  bachelor  Police  Commissioner 
can  not  ventiu-e  upon  sajang.  The  other 
was  a  gold  band  set  with  sixteen  small 
diamonds,  valued  at  $350.  Poor  Mrs.  B.! 
She  missed  the  rings  and  returned  for 
them  almost  at  once.  But  they  were  gone, 
and  have  not  been  foimd  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  spite  of  the  great  amount  of 
money  and  time  and  patience  that  has 
gone  into  the  search  for  them.  Can  j'ou 
wonder  that  when  this  was  reported  to 
Headquarters  we  felt  just  a  bit — ? 

But  listen  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  C. 

]\Irs.  C.  is  the  wife  of  a  successful  New 
York  business  man,  and  she  is  greatly 
interested  in  curious  jewelry.  In  common 
with  a"  sm-prizingly  large  number  of  people, 
she  distrusted  safes  and  safety-deposit 
boxes,  and  slept  with  her  jewel-collection 
under  her  pillow.  In  the  daytime  she 
A\'ore  them  in  a  chamois  bag  around  her 
neck.    They  were  never  out  of  her  reach. 

But  one  morning  she  was  called  from 
l>ed  by  the  telephone.  The  message  she 
received  caused  her  to  decide  to  remain 
up  and  dress.  In  the  meantime  the  maid 
made  her  bed,  .sending  the  pillow-slip  con- 
taining the  jewels  to  the  laundry. 

That  is  where  tbe  police  enter  upon  the 
scene.  After  a  search  of  many  weeks  we 
have  succeeded  in  fi)iding  one  piece  in  an 
up-town  pawnshop.  And  we  have  hopes 
of  locating  tli»>  rest.     But  why — ? 

While  these  are  not  essentially  moral 
tales,  Mr.  Woods  appends  a  few  morals 
that  may  or  may  not  apply  to  the  examples 
given.  They  constitute  shrewd  recon\- 
mendations  for  protection  against  thefl, 
based  on  experience  gained  by  the  Police 
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Science  vs.  Guesswork 


How  "hit-or-miss*'  lubrication  gave  way 
to  the  scientific  use  of  oils 
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Fifteen-gallon  drum 


One-gallon  can  Five-gallon  can  Thirty-gallon  drum 

All  grades  come  in  above  packages  and  in  addition  in  fifty- 
five  gallon  steel  drums  and  wooden  half  barrels  and  barrels. 


F 


RICTION    in    anV      ^^^^   ^^  scientific   lubrication   and 
1  demonstration  of  powder  saving  by 

power   plant  — 
whether   steel    mill 


the  use  of  proper  lubricants. 


In  taking  up  automobile  lubri- 

Or  automobile    motor cation,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 

simply    pursued    its    professional 


is  the  worst   enemy   of 
economy  and  full  power. 

The  practical  need  for 


methods  which  were  already  well 
established  in  other  fields  of  power- 
production  and  transmission. 


o^r-,^  C.4-U  i »-.  ^    +-^     r-^A^^^^  The    Chart    of   Automobile 

something    to     reduce  Recommendations    on    the    right 

iriCtlOn     brought     about  represents  our  professional  advice. 

the  first  use  of  lubricants.  in    using    the   oil    specified    for 

It  was  found   that   petro-  ^^"'^  ^^^'  >^^^  ^'"  "'^  ^?^  "fT 

,              .,            1  1      •   1  I       1    1     •  correctness    was     determmed    by 

leum  oil  would  yield  a  lubri-  ^g^y  thorough    and    careful  engi- 

cating  oil    which    had    many  neering  analysis  of    your    motor, 

marked    advantages,    and  The    oil    specified    combines    high 
would  produce  different  types 
of  lubricating  oil. 

Development  in   the  manufac- 
ture of  different  grades  and  classes 


quality  with  correct  body. 

It  makes  for: 

(i)   Increased     power  —  noticeable 
particularly  on  the  hills. 


of  lubricating  oils  came  at  a  for-  (2)  Reduced  carbon  deposit. 

tunate  time.     For  mechanical  arts  (3)  Reduced  gasoline  consumption. 

developed  rapidly.  (4)  Reduced  oil  consiunption. 

Unless  the  lubricating  problems  (S)  Freedom  from  unnecessary    re- 

were  properly  met,  mechanical  de-  pairs. 

velopment  would  fail   in  its  aim.  If  you  use  an  oil  which  less  cor- 

Only  the  properl)'  lubricated   en-  rectly  meets  your  motor  conditions 

gine    or    motor    could    yield    the  from  a   scientific  standpoint,  you 


efficiency  aimed  at 

The  Vacuum 
Oil  Company 
were  the  first 
manufacturers  of 
petroleum  resid- 
ual lubricants, 
and  were  the 
pioneers    in    the 


are  almost  surely  pouring  trouble 
into  your  crank 


f*^^« 


case. 

If  your  car  is  not 
listed  in  the  Chart 
at  the  right,  a  copy 
o[f  our  complete 
Lubricating  Chart 
will  be  sent  you  on 
request. 


J  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


M  In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 

^  in   original    packages.    Look   for    the   red    Gargoyle   on  the   container. 

H  For   information,   Kindly   address   any    inquiry   to    our    nearest    office. 

I  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  -  Rochester,  N  .Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

U  Specialists    in    the     manufacture     of    high-grade     lubricants    for 

=  every  class  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches : 


Detroit 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Minneapolis 

Boston 

Chicago 


Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City.  Kan. 


Correct    Automobile    Lubrication 

Explanation : —  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils for  gasoline  motor  lubrication,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 

indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that 

should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  mean's  Gargoyle 

Mobiloil   "A."    "Arc."  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

"Arctic,"  etc.     The   recommendations  cover  all 

models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 

unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Abbott  Detroit 

•■       (Sol) 

Apperson 

.■••      (8cyl)...., 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

,'    ■'       (ftcvl) 

Autocar 

A\£ry 

■;  (Mod.s&C.lTonI 

Briscoe 

■■      (8  cyl).. 

Buick 

Cadillac , 

■■        (8  cyl). 

Case 

Chalmers 

(Model  6-401 
(Model  6-30) 

Chandler  Six 

Chase  (air) 

•'      (ivater) 

Chevrolet 

Cole 

••    (8cyl) 

Cunningham 

Delaunay-Belleville 

Detroiter 

"        (8  cyl):.. 

Dodge..., , 

Empire..  .1 

Federal 

Fiat V. 

Ford 

Franklin ,. 

Grant .•.. . 

Haynes 

"  (I2C11)... 

Hudson 

•'       Super  Six.. . 

Hupmobile 

I.H.C.  (air)...... 

■'      (water,  2  cycle) 
"       (water,4cyclej 

Jackson 

■■       (8c>'l)...... 

Jeffer>' 

(Chesterfield) 

"       Com'l 

Kelly  Springfield 

King 

"■     (Scyl) 

"     Com'l 

Kissel  Kar 

"       "     Com'l 

•'       "     (Model  48) 

Knox 

"      (Model  35).., 

Locomobile , 

Lozier , , 

Marion. 

Marmon.. , 

Maxwell , 

Mercer. .» .■ , 

"       (22-70) 

"       (22-72) 

Mitchell 

'■       (Scyl)...., 

Moline , 

Knight 

Moon  {4  cyl). , 

.".     (6cyl). 

National , 

".        (12  cyl)., 

Oakland 

"        (8  cyl)..., 

Oldsmobile 

(8  cyl)., 

Overland , 

Pa(;kard ; 

"       (12  cyl)... 
"       Com'l..  ^ 

Paige 

"     (6-46) 

"     (6-36  &  38).. 

Pathfinder 

■■         (12  cyl); 

Peerless 

"      (8cyl) 

Pierce  Arrow 

Com'l 

Premier 

Regal 

„■'     CScyl) 

Renault. .  k. ...... . 

Reo 

Richmond 

Saxon., ..^ 

Selden....  ........... 

Simplex..  ..■....;... 

Stearns  Knight 

c      "      ,.  "       <^  ■=>■" 
Stevens  Duryea 

Studcbaker 

Stutz.. , 

Vclie(4cyl) ,.. 

."      (6cyl) 

White...... 

Willys  Knight..,.^,. 

Winion..  ..V ^,. 


A 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 
Arc. 

B 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 
Arc, 


Arc, 


A 
A 

Arc 
.'Vrc, 
Arc 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc, 
Arc. 
Arc. 

A 
.Arc. 
.Arc. 
Arc. 

E 
.\rc, 

A 

A 

A 


Arc, 

B 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
.Arc. 
Arc 

E 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

E 

A 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc, 


Arc 


Arc. 
Arc 


Arc, 


Arc 


.\rc 

.\r'c, 

.\rc, 

A 

Ara 


Arc 


Arc 


Arc.  Arc, 


Arc 
Are". 


Arc. 
A 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc; 


A 
A 

.\rc. 


Arc. 
•Arc. 

.V 

E 
Arc. 

.\rc'. 


.\rc 


Arc, 

Arc 

E 


Arc. 

Arc. 


.Arc. 
.Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc, 


•Arc.  .Arc. 
A    .Arc 


.Arc 
.A.-C. 


Arc. 
.Arc 

.Arc, 
A 

Arc 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc', 
.ArcL 

a' 

Are. 

.Arc'. 


Arc.. 
Arc. 

Arc. 
.Arc. 


Arc 
Arc. 


.Are. 

.Are; 

A 


Are. 
Arc. 
.Arc.. 
.Arc 

Are, 

Arc. 


Utiftric  %'rliirles — For  motor  bearinRs  and  en- 
closed chains  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  the  year 
'round.  For  open  chains  and  differential,  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year  'round.  Excep- 
tion— For  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure  cars  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm  drive  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel  gear  drive. 
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Safequards 

Ihe  Nations  Food 


Cleanly  manufacture  and  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  rats  and  other 
vermin  have  been  made  possible  thru 
the  power  of  concrete.  Great  con- 
crete elevators  hold  safe  the  grain 
to  grind  a  nation's  bread. 

In  clean,  light  factories  of  concrete 
the  sanitary  manufacture  of  food 
products  has  reached  its  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence.  Everywhere  con- 
crete affords  the  safeguard  that  this 
country's   food  demands. 

With  twelve  great  mills  geograph- 
ically located  to  give  national  distribu- 
tion and  an  annual  production  of  over 
twelve  million  barrels  Lehigh  stands 
first  among  the  cement  manufacturers 
of  today,  the  greatest  individual  con- 
tributor to  the  power  of  concrete. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lehigh  Cement 

Lehigh  Portland  cement  Company 

12  mills  located  to  give  natioDal  distribution— AdiDU^  capacity  over   12,000.000  barrels 
Chicago,  III.  Allentown,  Pa.  Spokane,  Wn> 


LEHIGH 


M  ot^/ 1  y¥ 


f 


Department  from  many  hundreds  of  eases 
that  have  come  before  them.  They  run 
as  follows: 

Do  not  place  yom*  rmgs  on  the  stand 
^\■hen  washing  .your  hands. 

Do  not  take  a  servant  without  calling 
up  the  person  who  signs  h^r  reference. 

Do  not  inform  stray  visitors  that  "there 
is  nobody  else  at  home." 

Ask  gasmen,  telephone  -  repairers,  etc., 
to  show  you  their  badges. 

Do  not  take  a  taxicab  with  two  men  on 
the  box. 

If  you  are  attacked,  be  sure  to  get   a 
good  look  at  your  assailant's  face. 
•    Lock    your    windows,    especially    those 
leading  to  fire-escapes. 

Change  the  lock  on  the  door  when  you 
move  to  a  new  apartment. 

Do  not  put  notice  on  hall-bell  or  dumb- 
waiter that  you  are  out. 

Do  not  hide  money  or  jewelry  under 
carpet,  in  vases,  or  in  bureau  -  drawers. 
Those  are  the  first  places  searched  by  the 
thief. 

Do  not  advertise  the  fact  that  you  are 
going  out  by  pulling  do^^^l  the  Avindow- 
shades. 

Take  a  final  look,  no  matter  in  how 
great  a  hurry,  before  you  leave  home,  to 
see  that  all  windows  and  doors  are  fastened. 

Keep  a  light  burning  in  your  apartment 
at  night  if  you  go  out.  A  burglar  ne^-er 
attempts  to  enter  such  an  apartment. 


Member  of  Portland  Cement  Association 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


WHAT  SHERMAN  MEANT 

WE  have  made  a  jest  of  the  words  of 
Sherman,  his  epitome  of  war,  but 
there  are  millions  in  Europe  who  do  not 
smile.     They    can    laugh    and    joke    and 
accept  life  as  they  find  it  at  the  front ;   and 
j-^et  underneath  the  Ught-heartedness  with- 
out which  the  men  could  not  another  day 
endure  the  ten-ific  strain  of  war,  there  lies 
the  knowledge  that  this  unnatiu-al  slaughter 
is  an  obscene  and  horrible  thing.     In  spite 
of  all  the  courage  and  de\'otion  to  coimtry 
and  the  unconquerable  spirit  A\-ith  which 
they  carry  it  out,  because  they  must,  the 
truth  at  times  comes  out,  and  with  a  poig- 
nancy  that  can  not  be  evaded.     This  is 
keenly  evident  in  a  volume  of  letters  from 
(lerman   students   at   the    front,   recently 
edited    and    published    by    Prof.    Philipp 
Witkop,  of  Freiburg,  of  which  a  few  trans- 
lations by  Julian  Bindley  Freedman  appear 
in   the  New  York   Tribune.     The  writers 
ha\e  undergone  the  same  experiences  that 
have  befallen  the  millions  of  then-  friends 
and  enemies,  but,  it  so  happens,  they  are 
slightly  better  able  to  give  coherent   ex- 
pression   to    their    impressions    than    are 
many  of  the  others.     There  is  one  of  these 
letters   that   gives   vividly    the   picture  of 
the  tremendous  "drive"  of  modern  warfai-e. 
It  is  not  enough   to  do  one's  utmost  for 
one's  country.     War    compels    more  than 
the  possibl(>.       Flagging  energies  must   be 
spurred    into    new    effort,    and    utter    ex- 
haustion must  be  goaded  into  action  again. 
This  student  writes  from  before  Ivangorod. 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Avar: 

Of  the  worst   of  all   1  haA<>  not   wrilio'. 
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...  It  is  not  the  slaj'ing,  not  the  mounds 
of  dead,  which  we  are  always  passing,  and 
not  the  wounded  (they  have  the  morphin- 
needle  and  they  he  quiet  and  peaceful  in 
the  straw  of  the  requisitioned  peasant- 
carts).  To  me  the  worst  is  the  distress 
and  suffering  to  which  man  and  beast  are 
constantly  subjected  by  the  ten-ible  strain. 
We  have  just  buried  my  first  mount,  a 
glorious  animal,  virtually  driven  to  his 
death.  Dri\en  to  death  by  me!  Can  3'ou 
imagine  that  a  person  as  peaceful  as  I 
could  find  it  possible  to  drive  a  horse  to 
death  with  whip  and  spurs? 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  The  word  is 
forward — always  forward ! 

Oh,  this  everlasting  driving  on! 

One  stands  beside  a  team  that  can  go 
no  farther  and  compels  the  drivers,  \\ith 
Idudness  or  threats,  to  force  the  impossible 
out  of  the  horses.  The  poor  animals  are 
all  in,  but  one  grabs  the  whip  himself  and 
mercilessly  beats  away  at  the  miserable 
beasts  till  they  move  again.  That  is  the 
shocking  thing — that  one  is  constantly 
compelled  to  make  demands  upon  the 
poor  animals  to  which  they  are  not  equal. 
Everything  here  is  beyond  one's  strength. 
The  impossible  is  made  possible.  It  must 
go  on — -till  something  or  other  breaks. 

Or  picture  this  to  yom-self :  Shaken  with 
fever,  and  with  burning  eyes,  a  boy  comes 
to  me.  whimpering — he  can  endure  no 
more — and  I  ride  into  him  and  drive  him 
back  to  the  front.  Can  you  picture  that? 
But  it  must  be! 

Everything  here  is  beyond  one's  strength. 
Mj-  God!  We  ourselves  must  do  impos- 
sible things.  But  can  one  demand  that  of 
the  others?  We  know  that  the  struggle  is 
for  the  German  idea  in  the  world — that  it 
is  to  defend  German  understanding;  Ger- 
man perception  against  the  onslaught  of 
Asiatic  barbarism  and  Romanic  indiffer- 
ence. We  know  what  is  on  the  cards  if 
we  do  not  do  our  utmost. 

But  the  men?  How  often  since  we  came 
to  this  God-forsaken  region  did  we  tell 
ourselves  that  it  was  impossible  to  go 
forward  at  night?  It  is  really  impossible. 
And  then  came  an  order — an  order  which 
could  not  be  carried  out  during  the  day, 
so  it  went  at  night.  It  went  because  it 
must.  Because  "the  order"  is  the  great 
unavoidable — something  that  must  be 
carried  out — Fate,  the  all-determining. 
We  know  what  "the  order"  means  now! 
It  is  that  which  gives  our  people  the  as- 
cendency over  the  whole  world. 

Another  letter,  written  from  the  French 
front,  gives  an  impression  strangely  at 
variance  with  that  induced  by  the  atrocity- 
stories  that  were  so  numerous  just  at  the 
time  that  this  was  written.     We  read: 

Soon  after  eleven  we  were  awakened  by 
the  retiring  sentries.  As  tired  as  dogs 
the  we  were,  we  crawled  out  into  the  open. 
It  was  still  raining  wet  strings — a  cold,  ugly 
December  night;  not  a  star  to  be  seen. 
Everj-  once  in  a  while  the  sound  of  a  shot 
came  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
stream. 

"You,"  remarked  Hias  suddenly,  "lis- 
ten!    Hear  anything?" 

"What  do  vou  mean?" 

"Now." 

It  was  a  long,  wailing  cry  for  lielp.  I 
could  hear  it  distiiictly. 

"There  is  a  poor  devil  out  there, 
wounded,"  said  Hias. 

Cireat  heavens-— in  this  weather!      And 


"There's  Too 
Much  Sick-Leave" 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  reduce  sick-leave  in  fac- 
tory, mill,  store,  manufacturing  or  commercial  office 
is  to  install  a  positive  mechanical  system  of  fan  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 
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Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air-Conditioning  Systems 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  "  pores  " — doors,  windows, 
flues,  chimneys,  cracks,  joints,  etc. — of  a  building  do  not  provide  neces- 
sary renewal  of  air.  Right  here  is  a  big  reason  for  excess  sick-leave  and 
a  sagging  of  production  late  in  the  afternoon.  Bad  air  tires  more  people 
than  hard  work.  Working  in  draughts  is  dangerous  and  almost  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  crop  of  colds  and  illness.  All  this  may  be  changed — avoided 
— by  installing  an  effective  and  positive  fan  system  of  ventilation. 

The  Sturtevant  System  is  the  fan  or  blower  system  of  heating,  cooling  and 
ventilation  in  its  perfect  form.  It  removes  bad  air,  or  supplies  warm  or 
cool  fresh  air  to  every  part  of  a  building,  at  any  or  all  times.  Air  may 
even  be  washed  by  water  spray. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company  devise  and  install 
ventilating  systems  to  meet  any  conditions. 
In  department  stores,  warehouses,  hotels, 
schools,  churches,  restaurants,  mines,  steam- 
ships, mills,  factories,  oflftces — wherever  per- 
fect ventilation  is  required — Sturtevant  fans 
are  supplying  the  air  that  makes  these  places 
comfortable — that  pays  dividends  by  energiz- 
ing the  worker  and  by  increasing  his  produc- 
tion. Send  for  this  very  readable  and  most 
helpful  book  — 

"Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air" 

If  interested  write  for  these  Sturtevant  Bulletins.  Tlicy  represent  expei-t  knowledge  gained 
from  more  than  50  years*  experien<*e  in  designing,  building  and  installing  every  eonceivable  type  of 
air  moving  apparatus  and  allied  products.  No.  214.  Turbo-Undergrate  Blowers;  No.  195,  General 
Catalog;  No.  213,  Power  Apparatus;  No.  175.  High  Pressure  Blowers;  No.  208.  Electric  Propeller  Fans; 
No.  185.  Planing  Mill  Fans;  No.  I.Hrt.  Multivane  Fans;  No.  150.  Fuel  Economizers;  No.  205  and  20ti. 
Generating  Sets;  No.  217.  Electric  Motors;  No.  218,  Steam  Engines;  No.  225,  Air  Washers;  No.  210, 
Steam  Turbines;  No.  202  and  220,  Drying  Apparatus;  No.  219,  Heat  Blowers;  No.  221,  Electric  Fans; 
No.  R.R..  Portable  Ventilating  Sets. 

We  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retail  dealers 
for  handling  our  small  fans 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Dept.  84,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mast. 

And  All  Principal  Cities 


Sturtevant  Multivane 
Fan  Wheel 
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YOU  can  beautify  your  home  and 
add  to  its  attractiveness  for  all 
the  family  by  equipping  it  with 
Aerolux  Porch  Shadesan  d  Awn- 
ings.   Finished  in  soft,  pleasing 
tones  of  green,  brown  or  gray, 
that  harmonize  with  any  style 
of  architecture  or  decoration  and 
add  that  touch  of  completeness 
to  bungalow^  or  mansion. 

Aerolux  Porch  Shades  make  your 
porch  a  shady,  secluded  refuge  from 
the  summer  sun,  a  delightful  living 
room,  an  ideal  sleeping  room  for  summer  nights, 
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PORCH  SHADES 

are  furnished  in  several  different  grades  and 
prices  and  in  sizes  to  fit  any  porch  opening. 
The  Aerolux  No- Whip  Attachment,  an  exclus- 
ive feature,  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
whip  in  the  wind.  The  Splint  Fabric  shuts  out 
sun,  but  lets  in  light  and  air. 


Aerolux  Splint  Fabric 
Awnings  make  your 
rooms  many  degrees 
cooler,because  the  wood 
is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  they  do  not 
absorb  and  retain  it. 
They  may  be  adjusted 
to  shade  any  part  of  the 
window  or  rolled  up 
entirely  out  of  the  way. 


Write  for  Uluttrated  catalog  of  Aerolux  Porch  Shades,  Sleeping  Porch 
Curtains,  Awnings  and  Window  Ventilators 


The  Aeroshade  Co. 


490   OAKLAND 
AVENUE 


Waukesha,  Wis. 


He  has  a  sense  of 
Security —have  you? 

His  windows  glow  with  electric  light — safe 
electric  light.  His  house  is  wired  with  ECCO 
"Security"  Insulated  Wire — 30^  e  pure  rubber 
insulation — the  wire  leading  architects  specify 
for  city  buildings,  big  and  little — and  for  homes. 

He  Put  in  ECCO  Insulated  Wire 


because  he  wouldn't  take  chances.  And  neither 
should  you. 

ECCO  is  made  right — more  and  better  rubber — 
more  care — tested  lo  a  point  that  is  more  than  safe. 
In  use,  year  after  year,  it  stays  sound  and  safe. 
The  insulation  does  not  age  or  crack — no  leaking 
spots  in  the  circuit. 

You  gel  a  steady  How  of  current,  reasonabj-  light 
bills,  bright  lights  in  all  .kinds  of  weather.  And 
the  current  can't  leak  through  or  cause  a  (ire. 


The  name  "ECCO"  is  stamped  on  the  outside 
every  three  feet.  That's  your  ensurance  of  getting 
safe  wire.  And  we  furnish  certified  copies  of  te.^ts 
on  your  particular  coil  if  you  desire. 

ECCO  costs  very  little  more  —  about  $5  on  a 
$5,000  home.    It  is  certainly  worth  it. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  house-ntiring,  telling  about 
safe  wire  and  good  installation  for  electric  lighting. 


The  Electric  Cable  Company 


10  East  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


ho  must  ha^•e  been  lying  there  >\ithout 
help  since  early  yesterday. 

He  couldn't  be  in  the  wood  somewhere, 
for  we  had  gone  through  that  tlioroughly. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  caught  by  a  shrapnel- 
splinter  during  the  retreat  across  the  field. 
Well,  what  was  it  to  us'?  Let  his  comrades 
get  him.  He  must  be  just  a  few  meters 
from  the  French  trenches,  anyhow. 

Released  at  one,  we  went  back  to  our  tents 
to  get  some  sleep,  cursing  the  French  who 
left  their  comrade  to  perish  so  miserablj'. 

At  three  the  next  afternoon,  when  I 
went  on  duty  again,  the  poor  devil  was 
still  calling  for  help,  keeping  it  up  all  day. 
We  could  not  help;  we  did  not  see  him. 
And  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  French  was 
a  proceeding  not  to  be  lightly  recom- 
mended. It  was  a  horrible  feeling  to  be 
condemned  thus  to  inaction  while  a 
wounded  soldier  called  for  help. 

When  the  wind  changed  one  could  hear 
the  poor  devil  whimper  and  weep  and  then 
suddenly  rouse  himself  and  send  out  a  call 
for  help,  ''Oh,  la!   la!'' 

Why  didn't  the  French  take  him  away? 
There  was  no  danger.  We  could  not  shoot, 
for  we  saw  nothing.  And  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  that.  I  was  glad  when 
my  hour  was  up. 

At  eight  that  night,  in  the  comparati^'e 
stillness  of  evening,  came  that  same  pitiful 
cry  again.  An  hour  of  it  proved  too  much 
for  these  as  yet  unhardened  warriors.  Hias 
broke  away  suddenly  and  ran  for  permis- 
sion from  his  superior  officer  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  tortured  man.  It  was  given, 
and  presently  six  of  the  Germans,  under  a 
lieutenant,  sallied  forth.     We  read  on: 

We  entered  the  wood.  While  two  men 
worked  with  knives  and  saws  to  cut  a  way 
through,  the  others  held  themselves  ready 
for  anything  that  might  develop.  We 
stumbled  over  bodies,  weapons,  and  knap- 
sacks. At  last  I  found  a  little  path  which 
the  French  had  made  a  few  days  previously. 

I  rested  awhile  and  was  just  about  to 
return  to  my  conn-ades  when  a  hand  gript 
my  foot.  Qreat  God,  I  was  frightened! 
For  a  second  I  was  paralyzed;  then,  tear- 
ing out  my  sword — 

"Pi/te.'  pi  tie!"' 

Some  one  imder  my  feet  was  Avhining 
for  merc\\  My  teeth  chattered.  I  could 
hardly  move  or  answer. 

"O/i,  m'sietir  caiuarade;    pitie!  pitie!" 

Suddenly  the  lieutenant  appeared  and  1 
found  my  control  again.  Getting  do^\^l  on 
my  knees,  T  carefully  groi)ed  for  the  body. 

"Look  out  now,"  whispered  the  lieu- 
tenant.    "It  may  be  a  trap." 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  I  ordered  the 
Frenchman.  A  cold,  moist,  trembling 
hand  was  put  into  mine. 

"Where  is  your  weapon?"  I  asked.  He 
had  lost  it  as  he  pulled  himself  along  till  he 
Avas  exhausted. 

Suddenly  from  somewhere  near  we  heard 
the  horribly  familiar  call,  "Oh,  la!  la!" 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "we 
have  one  man,  but  not  the  right  one." 

1  asked  the  wounded  one  wht>ther  we 
would  be  seen  if  we  tried  to  get  tlu^  oilier 
man. 

"Oiti,  moil  hrarc  caniarade  oUeiuaiitl." 
Tl\e  lietitenant  hesitated,  but  resohed 
iievtM'theless  to  go  on. 

One    man    reniaiiied    Ix^liiud    with     thf 
Frenchman — a  corporal,  he  said  lie  was 
will)    (inlers    to   stab    liini    instaiUly    if   he 
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called  for  help  while  we  were  working  oiir 
waj'  through  the  brush.  We  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood  at  last  and  peered  out. 

We  could  make  out  the  forms  of  many 
black  objects — dead  men,  killed  so  near 
their  own  trenches,  too!  Hias  was  beside 
me,  and  A^-ith  his  sharp  peasant  eyes  soon 
espied  the  body  of  the  poor  fellow  we  were 
after.  The  lieutenant  crawled  out,  and  we 
followed.  Coming  up  to  him,  I  called 
softly,  ''Camarade!''  I  did  not  want  to 
frighten  him;  besides,  he  might  scream 
for  help;  then  we  would  be  in  a  nice  fix. 

"Oh,  oh,  Dieu!  Dieu!"  he  breathed,  and 
emitted  sounds  like  the  joj'ful  whining  of 
a  puppy  when  ho  saw  me. 

He  grasped  my  hand  and  prest  it  to  his 
breast  and  cheek. 

I  felt  him  over  carefully.  As  I  fumbled 
along  his  left  leg  I  received  a  sudden  shock. 
Just  below  the  calf  it  ended. 

Very  tenderly  he  was  brought  back  to 
where  the  other  lay.  The  lieutenant  re- 
turned to  the  German  trench,  leading  the 
way  for  four  of  the  others  carrying  the 
corporal  between  them.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  remained  alone  with  the  second 
Frenchman,  to  await  their  return.  And 
here  is  another  echo  of  Sherman's  words, 
more  appealing  possibly  than  all  the  liorror 
of  frenzied  strife.  The  two  enemies  lie 
out  in  the  open,  side  by  side,  and  live 
through  many  unforgetable,  endless  min- 
utes of  waiting.  In  soft  tones  the  French- 
man begins  a  pitiful  narration,  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  child,  and  of  the  warfare.  In 
the  words  of  his  rescuer: 

This  was  his  first  day  at  the  front. 
Fate  had  overtaken  him  swiftly.  He  was 
a  handsome  man,  Avith  big  black  eyes,  dark 
hair  and  mustache.  His  pale,  bloodless 
face  made  him  doubly  interesting.  His 
voice  was  so  tender  and  soft  that  I  was 
touched;  I  could  not  help  it.  I  gentlj^ 
stroked  him:  "  Pauvre,  pauvre  camarade 
frangais!" 

''Oh,  monsieur,  c'est  tout  pour  la  patrie.'" 

I  lay  down  and  nestled  up  close  to  him 
and  threw  my  coat  over  him,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  shiver  with  fever  and  frost. 
Then  it  began  to  rain  very  softly.  So  we 
lay  one-half,  tlu'ee-quarters,  a  whole  hour. 
At  last,  after  one  and  a  half  hours,  the 
comrades  returned. 

My  poor  wounded  one  was  crying  softly 
to  himself. 

He  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  a  physician 
and  an  attendant.  His  wounds  were 
looked  after  and  he  was  given  some  cold 
coffee. 

I  had  to  go. 

A  look  of  unutterable  gratefulness,  which 
I  shall  never  forget,  a  nod:  "Bonne  nuit, 
monsieur,"  and  I  was  outside  in  the  cold, 
damp  December  night. 

Another,  quite  brief,  selection  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  mad  irony  of  the  war. 
Says  this  writer,  a  young  medical  student: 

In  Fosses,  near  Namur,  I  happened  1o 
be  the  only  physician  in  the  place,  as  all 
the  doctors  had  fled.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  first  prescriptions  that  I  have 
ever  \\Titten  were  in  the  French  language. 
It  was  rather  odd,  but  it  went.  The  sixly- 
five-year-old  apothecary  and  I  liave  oi^cncd 
many  good  bottles  of  Burgundy  in  his 
bachelor  apartment  while  he  told  of  his 


Blue  annealed  plate.-;  of  Arnico  Iron, 
for  underground  gasoline  storage  tanks, 
are  easy  to  work  and  to  weld  and  they 
resist  rust. 


Because  of  workability  and 
rust  resistance  Arnico  Iron 
plates  are  going  into,  big 
water  tanks. 


This  mine  car  of  Arnico  Iron  plates 
gives  satisfaction  because  it  stands 
up  under  the  strong  corrosive 
agents  present  in  mines. 


The  Value  of  Rust  Resistance  In- 
creases as  the  Weight  of  the  Product 

The  heavier  and  more  costly  a  product  the  more  important  that 
it  he  made  of  Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron. 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 

Because  Armco  Iron  resists  rust,  the  Victor  Safe  &c  Lock  Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati, uses  Armco  Iron  for  the  interior  doors  and  other  plate  portions  of  its  fireproof 
safes  and  for  the  linings  and  vestibules  of  its  vaults.  Armco  Iron  has  also  remark- 
able welding  and  enameling  properties  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish. 

Other  manufacturers  using  Armco  Iron  plates  in  high  grade  products  are  the 
Kaustine  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  makers  of  sewage  disposal  systems,  and  the  Heil 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  storage  tanks  for  gasoline,  oil  and  water. 

If  you  buy  sheet  or  plate  metal  products,  it  will  pay  you  to  know  who  uses  Armco 
Iron  in  their  manufacture.      Write  to  us  for  information. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  you  should  know  the  whole  story  of  Armco  Iron 
and  how   it  cuts  factory  costs  and  losses  and   raises   the    quality   of   the    product. 

Send  for  "Defeating  Rust'' — Free  Book 

It  tells  wliy  Armco  Iron's  rust  resistance  is  not  due  to  purity  alone — tliough  it  is 
the  purest  iron  made.  Every  phase  of  its  manufacture,  from  the  furnace  to  the 
shipping'  platform,  is  the  object  of  scientific  and  conscientious  care.  Armco  Iron 
is,  tlierefore,  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  evenness  and  all  the  otiier  qualities  that 
form  the  basis  of  rust  resistance.     Send  the  Coupon  for  this  story  of  Armco  Iron. 

The   American    Rolling    Mill   Company,  Box    766,    Middletown,    Ohio 

Licensed  Manufaclurers  under  Pulenls  grunted  to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco 


ark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance  that  r     amurioan      ^ 

J   that    mark    is   manufactured    by   The  \  \  _    ^^         y  / 

oiling  Mill  Company,  with  the  skill,  in-  ^  **  P^  ^^j\. 

id  fidelity  associated  with  its  products,  Dk'^          ^t# 

an  ho  denended   nnon  to  oossess  in  the  •"  \<\            /-^^ 


Three  hundred  thousand  Victor  Safes  are  in 
use  -  scattered  over  every  counlry  in  the 
world.  Armco  Iron  in  used  in  Victor  Safes 
and  \auUs  because  it  resists  rust  as  no  other 
Ijlaic  nu.-tal  can. 


The  trade  mar 
iron   bearing 
American  Rolling 
lelligencc  and  fide 

and  hence  can  be  depended  upon  to  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


Illllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

;  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

2  Box  766.  Middletown.  Ohio 

2  Please  send  me  "DcfeatinK  Rust"  and  tell  iiic  wliy  I.  as  a  (Man- 

2  ufactiirer — Consumer),  should  be  interested  in  .\rnKo  Iron. 

5    Name 

;    Street 

S    City State 

S    Finn 
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Take  the  Dirt  Off  With 


If  HMl  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

IT  DRY  WASH 

ZIT  is  an  auto  cleanser  that's 

real.  It  does  the  work  in  half 

the  time,  at  a  fraction  the  cost 

of  garage  cleaning.    ZIT  is  a 

harmless  liquid  that  gives  a 

brilliant  and  durable  polish 

to  travel-stained  cars. 

Apply  it  with  the  Westfield 
Junior  Sprayer  and  rub  off  with 
a  cheesecloth — that's  all. 

H  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT, 
send  us  his  name  and  $1.25  and 
we  will  send  the  complete  outfit 
by  parcel  post.  Guaranteed  sat- 
isfactory. 

WESTFIELD   CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Westfield,  Mass. 


\       Save  Your 
/storage  Batteries 


Prolong  the  Life  of  Your  Storage  Batteries. 

Test  their  strength  when  in  doubt.  Prevent 
them  from  going  dead.  Vou  will  save  money 
and  batteries  by  using 

Battery  Syringe  Hydrometer  ^T  I 

1 1  tells   you  exact  condition  of  your  bat-  jk\ 

teries  at  all  times.      Notice   the  improved  || 

construction.  Instrument  is  practically  un-  ^J\ 

breakable.    Price  $i   at  all   dealers,  or  by  J  J 

prepaid  express   anywhere   on    receipt    of  '  ^ 
price.     Dealers:  Write  for  proposition. 
"He  Luxe''  Outfit  in  Ilundsome  (.enuine  Leather  Case,  $1.50 

E.  EDELMANN  &  CO..  343  E.  Ohio  Street.  CHICAGO 


For  a  Better 
SHAVE 

The  cutting  edge  of  either  a  "safety"  or 
"ordinary"  razor,  when  seen  under  the 
microscope,  looks  just  like  a  saw. 

These  tiny  teeth  become  rust  coated  and 
that's  why  a  razor  pulls. 

3-in-One  Oil 

stops  this  formation  of  rust.  You  simply 
put  a  little  3-in-One  on  your  razor  blade 
before  stropping  and  after  shaving.  Try  it. 
Send  for  free  3-in-One  Oil  and  our  little 
scientific  booklet,  the  "Razor  Saver." 

3-in-One  is  sold  by  all  good  stores  in 
three  size  bottles:  loz..lOc:  3oz.,25c;  8oz. 
(  '2  pint),  50c.  Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans, 
.3i,>oz..25c. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  these  cans,  we'll 
send  one  by  parcel  post,  full  of 
3-in-One,  for  30c  in  stamps. 

S-in-One  Oil  Co. 
42  KAR.  Broadway 


student-days   in   Geneva  and   Brussels;     T 
of  Germany  and  its  glories. 

One  time  I  was  called  to  a  village  an 
hour  distant  to  the  helj)  of  a  young  mother. 
And  it  may  have  presented  a  curious  and 
unforgetable  spectacle  to  the  Belgian 
peasants  when  after  two  hours'  hard  work 
the  jeune  docteur  aUcmaxd,  shirt-sleeved, 
armed,  and  girt  with  a  woman's  apron,  pre- 
sented the  young  mother  with  a  tiny, 
howling  Belgian,  while  outside  the  guns 
thundered  in  the  distance,  Idlling  perhaps 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  other  Belgians. 


THE  LWENTOR  OF  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  DOUGHNUT 

A  JVIONG  the  names  of  the  great,  en- 
-^~*-  grave  that  of  Capt.  Hanson  Gregory, 
once  master  mariner  and  now  in  retire- 
ment at  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  Hough's 
Neck,  ]Massaehusetts.  We  have  built  our 
civilization  with  Archimedes'  lever,  New- 
ton's law  of  gravitation,  Franklin's  electric- 
ity; j'et  what  would  it  be  without  Gregory's 
doughnut?  The  hole  in  the  doughnut  has 
been  for  many  years  a  subject  of  vain  and 
aimless  speculation.  Tho  many  inquired, 
none  seemed  to  know  why  it  was  that 
a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  of  just  this 
shape  and  size  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  dough  of  just  such  satisfying 
thickness.  Now  that  the  answer  has  been 
found,  there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  old  Captain  discovered  the 
hole  or  invented  it.  He  claims  to  have 
done  both.  He  discovered  the  hole  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  he  invented  the 
proper  method  of  enclosing  such  a  hole  in 
an  adequate  doughnut.  His  story,  as 
quoted  by  Carl  Wilmore  in  the  Boston 
Pod,  runs  as  follows: 

"It  was  away  back — oh,  I  don't  know 
just  what  year — let  me  see — born  in  '31, 
shipped  when  I  was  13 — well,  I  guess 
it  was  about  '47,  when  I  was  16,  that 
I  was  aboard  ship  and  discovered  the 
hole  which  was  later  to  revolutionize  the 
doughnut  industry. 

"I  first  shipped  aboard  the  Isaac  Arhorn, 
three-masted  schooner,  (^aptain  Rhodes,  in 
the  lime-trade.  Later  I  joined  other  crews 
and  other  captains,  and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  cruises  that  1  was  making  doughnuts. 

"Now  in  them  days  we  used  to  cut 
the  doughnuts  into  diamond  shapes,  and 
also  into  long  strips,  bent  in  half,  and  then 
twisted.  I  don't  think  w^e  called  them 
doughnuts  then— they  was  just  'fried 
cakes'  and  'twisters.' 

"Well,  sir,  they  used  to  fry  all  right 
around  the  edges,  but  when  you  had 
the  edges  done  the  insides  was  all  raw- 
dough.  And  the  twisters  used  to  sop  up 
all  the  grease  just  where  they  bent,  and 
they  were  tough  on  the  digestion." 

"Pretty  d — d  tough,  too!"  profanely 
agreed  one  of  the  dozen  old  pipe-smolcing 
fellows  who  were  all  eyes  and  ears,  taking 
in  their  comrade's  interview  by  the  Post 
reporter. 

With  a  glance  at  the  ])erfervid  int(>r- 
rupter,  the  discoverer  continued: 

"Well,  I  says  to  myself.  'Why  wouldn't 
a  space  inside  solve  the  ditliculty?'  I 
thought  at  fli'st  I'd  take  one  of  the  strips 


and  roll  it  round,  then  I  got  an  inspiration, 
a  great  inspiration — " 

"Yes— yes— " 

"I  took  the  cover  off  the  ship's  tin 
pepper-bo.x,  and — I  cut  into  the  middle 
of  that  doughnut  the  first  hole  ever  seen 
by  mortal  eyes!" 

"Were  you  pleased?" 

"Was  Columbus  pleased?  Well,  sir, 
them  doughnuts  was  the  finest  I  ever 
tasted.  No  more  indigestion — no  more 
greasy  sinkers — but  just  well-done,  fried- 
through  doughnuts. 

"That  cruise  over,  I  went  home  to  my 
old  mother  and  father  in  Camden,  Maine, 
where  I  was  born.  My  father,  Hanson 
Gregory,  Sr.,  lived  to  be  93,  and  my  mother 
Uved  to  be  79.  She  was  a  pretty  old  lady 
then.  I  saw  her  making  doughnuts  in  the 
kitchen — I  can  see  her  now,  and  as  fine 
a  w^oman  as  ever  lived  was  my  mother. 

"I  says  to  her,  'Let  me  make  some 
doughnuts  for  you.'  She  says  all  right,  so 
I  made  her  one  or  tw^o  and  then  showed  her 
how.  She  then  made  several  panfuls  and 
sent  them  down  to  Rockland,  just  outside 
Camden.  Everybody  was  delighted,  and 
they  never  made  doughnuts  any  other  w-ay 
except  the  way  I  showed  my  mother. 

"Well,  I  never  took  out  a  patent  on  it: 
I  don't  suppose  any  one  can  patent  any- 
thing he  discovers;  I  don't  suppose  Peary 
could  patent  the  north  pole  or  Columbus 
patent  America.  But  I  thought  I'd  get 
out  a  doughnut-cutter — but  somebody  got 
in  ahead  of  me. 

"Of  course,  a  hole  ain't  so  much;  but  it's 
the  best  part  of  the  doughnut — you'd  think 
so  if  you  had  ever  tasted  the  doughnuts  we 
used  to  eat  in  '31." 


A  COOK-STOVE  HINDENBURG 

FRAU  HEDWIG  HEYL  is  called  "Tl-3 
Hindenburg  of  the  Kitchen,"  iu 
Germany,  as  w-ell  as  the  "Mother  of 
Berlin,"  and  w^e  are  further  assured  that 
she  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  trenches, 
where  her  tinned  goulash  has  given  many 
a  gray-clad  private  reason  to  adore  her. 
When  war  began  nearlj'  two  years  ago, 
Fran  Heyl  began  at  the  same  time  mobil- 
izing the  national  kitchen  and  pantry, 
drilling  housewives,  and  educating  them 
in  war-time  methods,  all  from  her  head- 
quarters in  her  own  j)rivate  chemical 
laboratory.  In  addition  to  her  educative 
work,  slip  set  about  maldng  all  kinds  of 
experiments  with  foodstuffs,  and  with 
other  matei-ials  not  yet  recognized  as 
nourishing  or  even  edible.  We  are  told 
that  she  has  discovered  no  fewer  than 
twenty  common  weeds  that  are  good  food 
when  proj>erly  prepared.  Her  "War 
Cook-Books"  were  taken  up  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  have  been  dis- 
tributed free  to  every  corner  of  the  Empire. 
And  all  this  cam(>  about  because  Frau 
Heyl  knows  more  about  the  kitchen  than 
any  other  p(>rson  in  G(>rmany,  or  perhaps 
in  any  oIIkt  country.  Her  whole  life  hjis 
been  spent  there.  Years  ago  she  was 
Princess  Victoria  of  Schaumburg-Lipiw's 
instructor  in  housekt^eping.  Later  she 
dedicated  her  first  book  on  the  culinary 
arts  to  this  royal  pupil,  the  sister  of  the 
Empeix)r.      The   book    has    since    beixime 
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ONLY  THE  CADILLAC  REDES  LIKE  THE  CADILLAC 


'T  is  still  unique  in  the  large  number  of 
parts  and  operations  ground  to  the  accu- 
racy of  a  thousandth  and  the  fraction  of 
a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

It  is  still  unique  in  that  standardization  which 
insists  that  every  essential  part  be  exactly  like 
every  other  part  of  its  kind. 

It  is  still  unique  in  the  extent  to  which  fric- 
tion is  eliminated  from  its  working  parts. 

It  is  still  unique  in  that  alignment  which 
makes  for  the  harmonious  action  of  its  units. 

It  is  still  unique  in  its  balance  and  in  the  scien- 
tific allotment  of  its  weight. 

It  is  still  unique  in  those  qualities  which  make 
for  year  after  year  of  dependable  service. 

It  is  still  unique  in  the  characteristics  which 
make   a   fact  of   the  phrase: 


'LY  THE  CADILLAC  RIDES  LIKE  THE  CADILLAC 
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All  over  America  you  can  buy 
j        Clicquot   Club    Ginger   Ale. 
i        This    national    popularity   was 
if        secured  on  quality  alone.   Every 
!        year  the  demand  for  a  beverage 
of  character  that  is  good,  harm- 
less and  pure  makes  more  friends 
for  Clicquot. 

You  have  a  new  conception  of  Gin- 
ger Ale  when  you  try  it. 

Good  grocers  and  druggists  sell  it  by 
the  case.  Those  who  drink  Clicquot, 
want  to  buy  it  by  the  case. 

Pronounced  "Klee-ko" 

GINGER  ALE 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO.,  MILLIS,  MASS. 
Winner  of  Medal  of  Honor,  Panama -Pacific  Exposition 
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'"the  housekeepers'  bible"  throughout 
Germany,  so  a  ^wTiter  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
assures  iis.  The  kej^-note  of  Frau  Heyl's 
work,  from  those  earh'  days  to  the  present, 
has  been  "scientific  investigation  phis 
practical  application."  This  has  been  the 
key-note  of  her  war-organization,  "The 
Woman's  National  Public  Service  League." 
It  was  she,  says  the  %^Titer,  who  organized, 
with  the  League's  helj),  the  first  relief- 
kitchen  for  the  very  poor.     We  read  on: 

This  kitchen  was  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Frau  Heyl's  daughter,  whose 
gift  of  organization  seems  to  have  been 
inherited  from  her  mother.  Frau  Heyl, 
in  addition  to  estabhshing  the  kitchen, 
began  laying  in,  as  soon  as  war's  alarm 
was  sounded,  supplies  of  staple-food  articles, 
for  instance,  placing  with  a  Roumanian 
firm  an  order  for  10,000  marks'  worth  of 
white  na\^  -  beans,  the  price  of  which 
has  since  been  quadrupled.  She  converted 
a  large  factory  formerly  belonging  to  her 
husband,  and  of  which  she  is  now  one  of  the 
business  managers,  into  a  canning-factory 
for  the  manufactm'e  of  meats  and  vege- 
tables into  the  savory  stew  known  as 
"goulash."  Millions  of  tins  of  this  con- 
coction have  been  sent  to  the  front,  either 
as  part  of  the  regular  army  stores  or  as 
Liebesgaben,  as  the  gifts  to  the  men  on  the 
fii-ing-line  are  called. 

Due  to  Frau  Heyl's  experimentation,  the 
poorer  classes  of  Germanj'^  have  been 
enabled  to  enjoy  marmalade  all  winter. 
She  organized  the  Boy  and .  Girl  Scouts 
and  sent  them  a-foraging  to  the  fruit- 
farms  and  country  estates,  soliciting  the 
fallen  fruit.  "War-marmalade"  was  made 
in  the  private  canning  -  kitchen  operated 
xmder  Frau  Heyl's  personal  supervision 
and  sold  for  5  cents  a  pound. 

When  the  correspondent  called  upon 
Frau  Heyl  in  her  "laboratory,"  meaning 
her  kitchen,  she  was  engaged  in  experiment- 
ing ^\ath  the  baffling  "soy-bean."  She  is 
convinced  that  there  must  be  some  way 
by  which  its  essentially  nutritious  com- 
ponents can  be  converted  into  a  palatable 
food-product.  Until  recently  it  had  been 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  bitter,  oily  taste, 
and  the  residue  of  the  bean,  after  the  oil 
which  supplies  its  chief  commercial  value 
had  been  extracted,  was  used  for  fodder. 
Now  there  are  mills  in  Germany,  the  largest 
of  which  is  at  Hamburg,  where  an  exceed- 
ingly fine,  powdery  flour  is  milled,  known 
as  "aguma  flour,"  from  which  all  disagree- 
able properties  have  been  successfully 
removed.  Facing  an  unavoidable  shortage 
of  meat  in  Germany,  Frau  Heyl  is  experi- 
menting with  the  object  of  making  the 
soy-bean,  or  the  flour  from  it,  a  substitute 
for  this  staple. 

"Its  chief  value  as  a  food-product  lies 
in  the  large  percentage  of  albumen  it 
contains,"  she  said.  "One  hun(h-ed  grams 
of  soy  -  flour  contains  as  much  albumen 
as  200  grams  of  meat.  Not  onh'  that, 
but  it  is  extremely  satisfying;  a  little  of  it 
goes  a  long  way,  so  that  it  will  form  a 
cheap  as  well  as  nutritious  article  of  food. 
Soy-flour  is  now  selling  at  45  pfennigs  a 
pound;  the  very  cheapest  meat,  without 
bones,  costs  at  present  l.oO  marks  a  pound 
(and  this  may  be  expected  to  advance 
steadily  in  price),  so  that,  muUii)lying 
this  by  two  to  make  allowance  for  the 
double  amount  of  albumen  contained  in 
soy,    the   result   will    be    that    the   latter 


article    costs   just   one-sixth    as    much    as 
meat." 

Our  admiration  is  further  aroused  by 
accounts  of  her  other  activities: 

Frau  Heyl  is  the  honorary  presidcnit  of 
the  National  Woman's  Public  Service 
League  and  of  the  National  Union  of 
German  Housekeepers.  She  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Woman's  Economical  Education,  and  of 
the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Colonial 
Societj'.  She  is  charter  member  and 
president  of  the  German  Lyceum  Club, 
which  maintains  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
woman's  work  at  the  big  department  store 
of  Wertheim;  she  is  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Society  of  Women  Hospital 
Physicians;  of  the  local  and  national 
organizations  of  home-nurses.  She  con- 
fesses that  her  pet  philanthropy  is  the 
Jugendheim,  founded  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  of  recent  years  housed 
in  a  new  and  commodious  building  in  the 
Charlottenburg  borough  of  Great  Britain. 
This  institution  is  far-famed.  Here  pro- 
vision is  made  for  every  phase  of  children's 
education  from  the  cradle  to  the  training- 
school,  and  1,000  children  of  indigent 
parents  are  fed  every  day.  Frau  Heyl  gave 
a  tremendous  impulse  to  woman's  work 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  she  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  the  now  historic  exliibi- 
tion  called  "Women  at. Home  and  in  the 
Professions."  This  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  thoroughly 
organized  and  strikingly  successful  event 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted. 

"Germany  as  a  nation,  and  the  Germans 
as  individuals,  have  always  prided  them- 
selves on  being  what  you  Americans  call 
'good  managers,'"  Frau  Heyl  declared. 
"We  not  only  know  how  to  make  a  little 
go  a  long  way,  but — and  this  is  of  more 
^ital  importance — we  always  lay  by  for 
a  rainy  day.  The  rainy  day  has  now  come 
— perhaps  deluge  would  be  a  better  figure — 
and  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Germany 
proves  that  we  were  fully  prepared  to 
weather  the  storm, 

"We  have  now  become  in  reality  what 
our  philosopher  Ficht«  once  foresaw— 'an 
isolated  commercial  nation' — and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  most  unique  experiment  ever 
known  in  history — namely,  that  of  a 
nation  of  70,000,000  souls  shut  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  fortress,  and  obhged  to  live 
solely  upon  its  own  resources.  It  is  such 
a  'sporting  proposition' — again  to  make 
use  of  an  American  idiom — that  person- 
ally I  am  sm'prized  to  find  that  the  out- 
side world  jealously  withholds  the  recog- 
nition always  gi'anted  a  plucky  deed,  be 
it  performed  by  a  friend  or  a  foe.  I 
console  myself  with  the  thought  that  per- 
haps the  world  has  grown  so  accustomed 
to  German  achievement  along  all  lines 
that  our  present  task,  in  spite  of  its  mag- 
nitude, is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Had  any  other  country,  however,  been 
placed  in  the  same  position  of  splendid 
isolation,  I  fancy  that  the  tribunes  of 
the  nations  would  have  resounded  with 
applause. 

"Not  all  of  the  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
those  of  us  who  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  organizing  and  engineei-ing  the  work, 
for  we  would  not  have  l)een  able  to  achieve 
such  i'(>markable  results  had  we  not  had 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  women 
throughout  the  Empire.  Some  one  has 
said  that  every  German  is  a  born  jjoiicti- 
man,  and  to  that  might  be  added  that  every 
German  woman  is  a  born  housekeeper." 


[P(JW'.0I.;H 
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"Leaves  that  clean,  cool, 
ARCTIC  feeling  on  your 
teeth  and  gums." 

Something  More  Than 
A  Delightful  Dentifrice — 

It  Fights  Pyorrhea 

(jRiggs  Disease) 

FOR  Sozodont  now  contains 
Etnetine  and  its  associated 
alkaloid — tlie  great  dental  discovery 
used  in  treating  dread  Pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhea,  you  know,  slips  into 
your  guniswitliout  pain  or  warning. 
Its  work  often  is  all  done  before 
you  know  you  have  it.  You  just 
find  your  teetii have  to  be  extracted. 

Symptoms  ivhich  may  be  Pyorrhea 
— Tvatch  for  them:  Loose  teeth. 
Tender,  infianied  gums.  Gums 
that  bleed  after  brushing. 

You  fight  Pyorrhea  eveiy  time 
you  brush  your  teeth  with  Sozo- 
dont. And,  besides,  you  clean, 
whiten  and  beautifully  polish  your 
teeth,  cool  and  refresh  your  gums 
— Sozodont  has  done  these  things 
for  64  years. 

Start  your  family  on  Sozodont  — 
today — your  druggist  sells  it.  For 
4c  we'll  send  you  generous  sam- 
ples of  Sozodont  Paste,  Powder  or 
Liquid  (state  which  two). 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 
201  Washington  St.,      New  York 

'caodont 

FOR  THE    TEETH  AND  BREATH 

Paste,  Powder  or  Liquid,  25c.   Each 

contains  Emetine  and  its 

associated  alkaloid 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  tlie  man  "r  w..man  wId  investigates. 


There's^ 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like 


MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

SmoVind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Falk  Tobacco  Co.  56West45"St  \ewYork. 
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You  Need 

Both  BlSSLLVS  for 
Comfortable  Housekeeping 

BISSELL'S  Vacuum  Sweeper  is  the 
most  efficient,  convenient  and  generally 
satisfactory  combined  cleanerand  sweeper 
on  the  market ;  it  gets  all  the  deej>-lj-ing 
dust;  is  easy  to  operate;  dust-bag  comes 
out  with  the  nozzle  in  one  piece,  emptying 
from  the  rear — an  exclusive  BISSELL 
feature. 

BISSELL'S  Carpet  Sweeper  is  the  in- 
dispensable, handy  daiYj/ aid  for  all  sweep- 
ing requirements. 

Use  them  together  and  you  have  solved 
the  problem  of  cleaning;  you  have  the 
ideal  combination  for  easy,  thorough  and 
sanitary  sweeping. 

Vacuum  Sweepers  and  Cleaners  (with 
and  without  brush  I  at  $7.50  and  $9.00. 
Carpet  Sweepers.  S2.75to  $5.25.  Slightly 
liigiier  in  the  "West.  South  and  in  Canada. 
Sold  by  dealers  everj-whcre. 

Booklet  on  request. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Exclusive  Manufactarers 
of  Carpet  Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World 
Dept.  173,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Made  in  Canada,  too  [257] 


ITLES AND 


I Just  Published. 

The  latest,  greatest  Single  Volume  on 

I  Rifles  and  Ammunition.  Forsportsmen, 

manufacturers,  array  and   navy  men. 

I  By  two  well-know-n  experts.  Illus.  $6  net 

I  jui^^^^^ftrjL  _,  "^^^  Funk  .^r  >Va(riialIs  Co..  New  York 
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Have     Trouble  -  Proof     Doors 

In  choosing  doors  for  your  new  or  re-modeled 
home,  remember  this:  There's  constant 
satisfaction  and  real  economy  in  the  per- 
manence, beauty  and  correct  construction  of 

MORGAN  DOORS 

"Built  to  Stay  Fit  for  a  Lifetime" 

—the  only  doors  that  can't  give  trouble  because  the  only 
doors  with  the  .1//  White  Fine  Core  that  prevents  warping, 
ewelling  and  sticking. 

In  the  extensive  collection  of  Morgan  designs  are  the 
very  doors  you've  longed  for — doors  for  every  taste— every 
architectural  requirement.  These  doors  of  distinction  are 
really  least  expensive  in  the  end  because  trouble-proof  and 
enduring.  The  name  "MORGAN"  on  top  rail  is  your 
guarantee  of  value. 

Write  for  this  Superb  Book  t^^  p^J'^^^u 

vital  information  for  home  owners  and  builder;      FREE, 
MORGAN  SASH  &  DOOR  CO.,  Oept.  A31  Chicago^ 
Factory:    Morgan  Co.,   Oshkosh,  Wis.     Fn^tern 
Branch :     Morgan     MiUwork    Co.,     Baltimore. 
Di^ptnyn:    6    E.    39th    St..    New  York;    309 
Palmer  Building.,  Detroit.   Bnilding  Ex- 
hibits :    Insurance    Exchange;    Chicago;      ^       -IS*'^ 
Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapolis.  ifr      jV^Xj?^ 

If  yoDf  Dealer  hasn't  Morgan  Door*,  write  u*        ''"     '^ 


TRAINING  BABIES  FOR  THE 
"GOLDEN  SPOON" 

THAT  e\fry  baby  can  not  be  born  with 
a  golden  s])0()n  in  its  mouth  is  lament- 
ably evident.  Possibly  many  of  them  are 
the  more  fortunate  for  that  verj-  reason, 
but  still,  in  the  variou.s  orphan-asylums  and 
other  pubHc  institutions  in  the  country, 
there  are  certainl\-  ^ery  many  infant 
Americans  who  would  profit  materially  by 
something  of  the  -sort.  The  fact  that 
institution  -  babies  have  a  much  higher 
mortality  than  home-babies  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  in  many  cities  attention  is  being 
turned  to  the  problem  of  the  salvage  of  this 
infant-life,  which,  it  is  agreed,  is  best  ac- 
complished by  taking  the  babies  out  of  the 
so-called  "homes"  and  putting  them  into 
real  homes.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 
ger tells  us  of  two  private  endeavors  of  this 
sort,  undertaken  by  doctors'  wives.  The 
work  really  amounts  to  training  babies  for 
adoption  by  wealthy  parents,  or,  at  least, 
bj-  parents  in  circumstances  so  comfortable 
as  to  assure  the  child  good  care.  In  New 
York  City,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D wight 
Chapin  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for 
the  last  four  years.  In  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Judsou  has  for  some  eight 
months  carried  on  a  similar  venture.  In 
each  case  the  work  is  of  a  private  natiire, 
and  is  conducted  on  only  so  small  a  scale 
as  the  limitations  of  the  households  permit. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  best  exprest 
in  Mrs.  Judson's  "three  hopes"  for  it, 
which  the  WTiter  quotes: 

First. — To  make  happy  many  emptj- 
and  discontented  homes,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
to  diminish  the  divorce-evil,  for  she  believes 
that  many  homes  might  l)e  made  cheerful 
and  the  parents  drawn  closer  by  baby- 
hands.  So  many  people  are  bored  with 
life  wlio  do  not  realize  that  they  are  not 
leading  a  normal  family  life,  since  no 
family  can  be  complete  or  normal  without 
children  and  the  happiness  they  bring. 

Secondly. — To  give  the  little  ones  a  chance 
in  life.  All  social  workers  are  agreed  that 
no  home  or  hospital  or  boarding-place  for 
children  can  give  the  love  and  individual 
care  thej-  need.  Unless  the  spiritual  part 
of  a  child  Is  cared  for,  it  may  become  a 
menace  to  the  community,  whereas  with 
culture  and  training  it  will  become  a  joy. 

Thirdly.- — To  give  to  our  country  more  of 
the  best  class  of  American  citizens.  Our 
forebears,  through  toil  and  struggle,  often 
gained  ideals,  culture,  refinement,  and 
beliefs  which  have  built  up  this  nation. 
So  many  families  Avhere  such  inheritance 
obtains  are  childless.  If  a  child  is  adopted 
and  these  ideals  and  beliefs  passed  doA\n 
to  it,  we  create  another  American  citizen, 
guided  by  the  same  uplifting  faiths  as  held 
and  helped  our  forefathers. 

ObAHOusly,  there  are  many  families  where 
a  baby  might  be  comfortably  reared  and 
where  the  presence  of  one  would  bring  a 
happiness  otherAXTse  forever  missed.  But 
some  childless  married  couples  would  be 
rather  hesitant  in  going  to  an  asylum  for 
a  bal)y,  tearing  that  an  ixnfortunate  choice 
might  bring  much   unlmppiness  later  on. 


Others  have  perhaps  not  yet  realized  tho 
need  that  there  is,  nor  have  visualized  how 
great  a  boon  a  child  in  the  house  might  be. 
For  these  husbands  and  waves  especially 
Mrs.  .Iud.son  endeavoi's  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary, insuring  healthy  and  normal  in- 
fants to  those  who  are  A^dUing  to  adopt 
them,  and  tactfully  urging  the  possible 
blessing  of  an  adopted  child  upon  those 
who  have  not  j^et  made  up  their  minds. 
The  AATiter  lets  her  explain  her  work  further 
in  her  own  words: 

I  do  not  take  in  children  left  at  the  door, 
nor  find  homes  for  foundlings  just  now".  I 
only  take  one  baby  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
kept  until  it  is  in  healthy  condition  and 
cheerful,  and  then,  but  not  until  then,  is 
the  child  permitted  to  be  placed  on  pro- 
bation. This  is  necessary,  because  you 
know  persons,  especially  those  families 
where  there  never  had  been  any  children, 
would  lose  courage  if  they  suddenly  had 
a  sickly,  peevish,  fretful  infant  on  their 
hands.  No,  the  little  ones  go  to  them  just 
as  bright  and  cheerful  and  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  good  baby  to  be. 

The  work  is  verj-  costly,  but  I  furnish 
everything  myself,  excepting  the  infants' 
clothing.  That  is  very  expensive,  so  I 
beg  it,  and  am  grateful  for  contributions 
of  that  kind.  Do  you  know  the  infant's 
clothes  cost  as  much  as  my  ow^n?  They 
do.  Hei'e  is  an  outfit  I  have  just  had  sent 
me,  and  it  wiU  be  placed  on  the  next  baby. 

The  babies  are  kept  here  as  long  as 
necessary.  The  first  one,  a  fine,  bright 
boy,  who  was  adopted  bj-  a  fine  family 
and  who  when  he  grows  up  will  have  a 
college  education  and  every  advantage — 
if  he  proves  worthy — was  so  sickly  that  we 
worked  with  him  for  thi-ee  months  before 
he  was  in  condition  to  brighten  a  home. 
A  girl-baby  I  took  was  here  only  two  houi-s 
before  she  was  gone. 

We  place  them  with  families  for  a  year 
on  probation;  then  they  must  either  adopt 
the  infant  or  return  it.  Dr.  Chapin  told 
me  that  in  liis  experience  he  only  had  one 
baby  returned,  and  that  Was  by  a  woman 
who  said  she  was  jealous  of  the  child, 
because  her  husband  seemed  to  care  more 
for  it  than  he  did  for  her;  but  she  came 
back  the  same  day  and  took  the  child 
home. 

One  whole  floor  of  the  Judson  residence 
is  given  up  to  the  work  of  "baby-training," 
including  both  a  day  and  night  nursery, 
and,  as  auxiliary,  there  is  a  roof-garden 
above  where  the  luckj-  transients  may 
sleep  out  of  doors  on  sunny  days.  S}>eak- 
ing  of  her  work  in  general,  JMrs.  Judson 
remarks  to  the  interviewer: 

I  wish  you  would  say  something  about 
illegitimates.  You  know  there  is  a  feeling 
against  them,  but  Dr.  Ciuipin  told  mo  that 
the  children  of  u'regular  birth  are  more 
than  probably  to  be  bright  and  healthy 
youngsters.  He  does  not  believe  in  hered- 
ity, as  it  usually  is  regarded,  and  there 
should  be  no  fear  on  this  score  by  families 
who  desire  to  adopt  these  fit  tie  ones. 

1  t  iiink  it  should  be  recognized  that  society 
women  are  becoming  more  efficient.  And 
you  would  ho  surprized  to  learn  how  much 
common  sense  tliey  have  about  babit>s.  and 
tlu'v  gi\e,  as  a  rule,  better  care  to  these 
children  than  does  the  average  mother. 
I  believe  it  is  easier  to  train  a  child  wlio  is 
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Listerine  is  a  superior  dentifrice  because 
it  is  liquid  and  antiseptic. 

Listerine  can  reach  every  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  teeth,  because  it  is  liquid. 

Listerine  can  protect  every  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  teeth,  because  it  is  antiseptic. 

The  mildly  acid  reaction  of  Listerine 
stimulates  the  flow  of  alkaline  saliva, 
Nature's  mouth  bath. 

If  Listerine  were  of  alkaline  reaction,  it 
would  retard  the  flow  of  alkaline  saliva, 
upon  w^hich  the  health  of  the  mouth  so 
largely  depends. 

Listerine  used  upon  the  tooth  brush  and 
as  a  mouth  w^ash,  removes  the  particles 
of  fermenting  food  from  about  the  teeth 
or  retards  their  fermentation  by  its  anti- 
septic effect. 

Listerine  has  received  the  highest  recognition  from 
the  dental  profession  as  the  most  suitable  antiseptic 
solution  for  use  in  the  daily  care  of  the  teeth. 

Many  other  uses  are  described  in  an  attractive  book- 
let, lithographed  and  illustrated,  which  w^ill  be  mailed 
free  upon  request.  Listerine  is  sold  every^vhere  in 
original  packages— round  bottles  in  brown  wrappers. 

Four  Sizes:  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


■  ■ 


■ 
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Rising  Costs  ^^^  ^  ^ 

Confront  Everybody! 

No  statistical  chart  is  needed  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  period  of  price  advancement 
without  parallel.  The  effect  of  higher 
prices  is  felt  by  everyone.  It  is  a  time 
for  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  offers  a  genuine  saving. 

Certain' teed 

ROOFING 

LOWERS  THE  COST  OF  BUILDING 

Certain- teed  offers  a  substantial  saving  in  roof 
construction.  It  costs  less  to  buy,  less  to  lay,  less 
to  maintain  and  less  per  year  of  life.  The  Gen- 
eral is  able  to  make  the  best  roofing  at  the  lowest 
cost  because  of  economies  effected  by  enormous 
resources,  modern  machinery,  favorably  located 
mills  and  tremendous  production  (the  General  makes 
one-third  of  all  the  roll  roofing  made  in  America). 
Certain- teed  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
roofing  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  General's 
own  blend  of  soft  asphalts  and  coated  with 
harder  asphalts  which  keep  the  inner  saturation 
soft  and  prevents  the  drying  out  process  so  destruc- 
tive to  ordinary  roofing.  Certain-teed  is  guar- 
anteed for  5,  1 0  or  15  years,  according  to  ply. 
Experience  proves  that  it  lasts  longer. 
Certain- teed  is  sold  by  responsible  dealers 
everywhere  at  reasonable  prices — investigate  it 
before  you  decide  on  any  type  of  roof. 

SAVE  RAGS— THEY'RE  VALUABLE 

Rags  now  bring  eight  times  as  much  as  n  year  ago.  The  demand 
for  rags  for  making  ruofing  felt,  writing  paper,  etc.,  has  readied 
tremendous  prop"rtions— a  lialf  million  tons  o£  rags  being  used 
last  year.  Tlie  increase  in  price  of  rags  used  liy  the  roofing  mills 
alone  amounts  to  S4U,000  a  day.  Gather  up  all  the  rags  around 
the  place  and  sell  them  at  present  high  prices.  If  you  are  not 
offered  their  real  value,  write  our  nearest  office. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Roofing  and  Building  Papers 


New  York  City 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Atlanta 


Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Cincinnati 

Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City 

Indianapolis 

Richmond 


Houston        London      Sydney 


^°'  MATERNITY '""'  ^^^'e'II?  ' 

Maternitr  Cor-set  worn  at  any  timo,  Cfiiiifort.  abdom- 
inal support,  nnriiial  appearance,  protection  for  child. 
Ordinarv  ('orsets  on  same  lines  for  Stout  Women, 
IiiTalids.  Siiipers.  I>ancers  and  Young-  (Jirls, 
Mail  Orders  Filled  With  Complete  Satisfaction 
Call  at  my  parlors  or  write  for  Kooklet  No,  24 
Sent  free  under  plain  and  sealed  envelope 

BERTHE  MAY.  10  East  46th  Street,  New  York 

llewure  01'   Imitation}* 


The  Tropics  Most 
Delicious  Product 


FLflHinA  i-itlAVA  IFI  I  Y  Made  from  home  Krown  I 
ri.UniU>A  UUHVH  JCLLT  fruit  and  Kranulnt.MlsuKnr  ' 
One  dozen  larKCKlasses.  express  prepaid.  $2.r>0.  Money  back  Kunr 


aritee.  Sample  individual  jflass.  your  jfrocer's  mime.  ir»epnRtpaiil.  I 
F.  H.  Willis      -      Dept.  L  Fort   Pierce,   Florida  | 

Maker  of  Rosenntn  Grove  Crushed  I'ineiipple 


not  one's  own,  because  it  has  not  your 
temperament  and  you  are  not  prejudiced 
so  much  in  its  favor  as  to  cloud  your 
treatment  of  it. 

The  training  of  a  little  child — the  mold- 
ing of  its  character — is  the  one  best  way 
to  impress  one's  personality  on  the  world. 
To  do  this  makes  one's  work  never-ending, 
for  as  long  as  the  world  stands  he  or  she 
who  undertakes  such  a  task  has  sent  an 
influence  for  good  down  the  ages  which 
shall  never  end.  He  shall  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  building  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world. 


A  TRENCH-NEWSPAPER 

'T~^HE  cohimns  of  The  Growler  are  meant 
^  for  Tommies  only.  Yet  it  is  a  by  no 
means  uninteresting  paper  for  civiUans, 
even  if  they  are  distant  neutrals.  It  is 
issued  bj^  the  Foiu'teenth  Canadians, 
stationed  "somewhere  in  Flanders,"  con- 
sists of  twelve  pages,  edited  by  a  regular 
editorial  staff  of  officers  of  the  regiment.  It 
is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  trenches,  in 
which  its  editorial  office  is  located.  Volume 
I,  Number  1,  recently  reached  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  is  reviewed  at  some 
length  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  This  paper 
quotes  a  few  of  the  editorial  notes  from 
The  Growler  as  follows: 

Of  necessity,  our  humor  must  be  blunt 
— to  appeal  to  men  spending  their  days 
and  nights  in  wet  and  muddy  trenches, 
dodging  shells,  and  cussing  the  weather, 
the  Huns,  the  Quartermaster,  the  Trans- 
port Officer,  and  anything  else  that  occurs 
to  them. 

As  the  name  will  suggest,  our  columns 
are  open  to  every  grouch  in  the  Battalion, 
and  a  growl  on  any  subject,  whether  the 
grievance  be  either  real  or  fancied,  will 
be  joyfully  received  and  have  immediate 
insertion. 

Statements  derogatory  to  the  characters 
of  the  Adjutant  Transport  Officer  or  the 
Quartermaster  are  especially  welcome,  and 
three  months'  free  subscription  is  given 
where  the  said  statement  can  be  proved. 
Untrue  statements  regarding  the  above 
will  also  be  inserted,  in  so  far  as  those  do 
not  involve  the  Editorial  Staff  in  suits  for 
libel  where  the  punishment  would  be 
imprisonment — no  fear  of  a  monetary 
fine  will  have  any  weight,  as  you  can  not 
get  blood  out  of  a  stone,  and  we  are 
"Stonv." 

But  if  we  can  manage  to  take  their 
(the  men's)  minds  off  the  tinpleasant  sur- 
roundings for  an  hour  every  two  weeks, 
we  will  feel  that  we  have  achieved  our  aim. 

Should  any  layman  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  copy,  we  can  only 
sympathize  "vidth  him  and  apologize,  as  it 
was  not  intended  that  Tlie  Growler  should 
wander  from  the  family  circle. 

There  follow  satirical  articles,  atrocious 
puns,  epigrams  of  service  and  peace.  There 
are  even  recipes,  such  as  the  following  for 
"Mock  Chicken  Soup": 

Take  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  a  lead 
pencil  and  draw  from  memory  the  outline 
of  a  hen.  Then  carefully  remove  the 
feathers.  Pour  one  gallon  of  boiling  water 
into  a  satieepan  and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
salt  on  the  hen's  tail.  Now  let  it  simmer. 
If   the  soup  has  a  blond    appearance,  stir 


it  with  a  lead  pencil,  which  ■wall  make  it 
more  of  a  brunette.  Let  it  boil  two  hours. 
Then  coax  the  hen  away  from  the  saucepan 
and  serve  the  soup  hot,  with  a  glass  of 
ice-water  on  the  side. 

TJie  Eagle  describes  the  make-up  of  the 
paper,  which,  it  declares,  gives  a  fii-st-rate 
impression  of  "  spick-and-spanness "  and 
of  jollity  and  buoyant  cheerfulness.  As 
we  read: 

The  name  of  the  newspaper  is  inclosed 
in  a  square  box,  in  which  aeroplanes  and 
bursting  shells  and  artillery  are  grim 
ornaments.  In  the  center  is  the  medallion 
of  the  Royal  Montreal  Regiment,  sur- 
rounded by  the  time-honored  legend  of 
"  Honi  Soil  Que  Mai  y  Pense."  Caricatured 
figiu-es  of  Tommy  Atkins  are  drawTi  to 
represent  the  initials  "R.M.R."  above, 
while  the  flaring  name,  Groivler,  spreads 
its  tips  from  firing-line  to  firing-hne  in 
the  picttu-e.  Underneath  the  name  is  the 
statement  that  the  paper  is  issued  by 
permission  of  the  commanding  officer, 
and  that  something  or  other  has  been 
"censored  according  to  regulations." 
Whether  it  is  the  humor  or  the  military 
facts  that  are  censored  is  not  expUeitly 
stated.  The  date-line  shows  that  the 
publication  appears  for  its  first  issue  on 
January  1,  1916,  and  is  sold  for  Id.,  which 
shows  that  Tommy  has  his  jingling  pennies 
even  in  the  trenches. 

While  the  managing  editor  du-ects  that 
all  communications  be  sent  to  him  in  the 
Canadian  Fire  Trench,  west  of  German 
lines,  he  adds  that  "a  branch  office  is 
contemplated  just  in  rear  of  German 
reserve  lines  about  May  1,  1916." 

The  policy  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment is  very  decided  in  its  patriotism, 
judging  by  the  next  announcement  that 
"German  advertisements  asking  for  muni- 
tions and  food  will  not  be  accepted,  nor 
can  we  publish  anything  from  this  som'ce 
in  our  Help  Wanted  column." 

Then — and  this  is  probably  an  in- 
genious idea  emanating  from  the  circula- 
tion manager  to  win  the  reading  public  by 
giving  souvenirs — it  is  added  that  The 
Grouier  "ynW.  be  glad  to  forward  for  our 
readers  packets  of  munitions  for  the 
Huns,  if  put  up  in  packets  siutable  to  be 
sent  via  our  4.7  and  5.3  dispatchers." 

Contrary  to  its  profest  purpose,  The 
Growler  contains  more  "wags"  than 
"groAvls."  .  Sometimes  the  articles  are 
serious,  and  even  at  times  weighty.  There 
is  also  verse — for  example,  "The  Con- 
versation-Book," in  Avhich  a  Canadian 
narrates  his  discovery  that  comrade- 
ship is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  con- 
versation.    It  runs  as  follows: 

I  are  a  conversation-book:   I  brought  it  out  from 

'ome. 
It  tells  the  French  for  laiife  and  fork,  an'  likewise 

brush  and  comb; 
It  learn.s  you  'ow  to  ast  the  time,  the  nanuxs  of 

all  the  stars, 
\n'  'ow  to  order  oysters  an"  'ow  to  buy  cigars. 

But  there  ain't  no  shops  to  shop  in,  there  ain't 

no  grand  hotels. 
"\Mien    you    sv)end    your   days   In   dugout*   doin" 

'olesale  trade  in  shells; 
It's  nice  to  know   the  proper  t«lk   for  tluviters 

an'  such — 
But  when   it   comes   to   talkiu'.   why.   it  doesn't 

'elp  you  much. 
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"Yes,  Fm  a  doctor 

And  I  advise  the  smokers  among 
my  patients  to  smoke  Girard  cigars. 
In  fact,  I  smoke  them  myself!'' 

There's  nothing  unusual  about 
this  either.  Hundreds  of  physicians 
nowadays  take  the  same  advanced 
and  reasonable  view. 

They  allow  their  patients 
to  smoke,  but  insist  on  mi7<^ 
dg-ars  like  the  Girard.  And 
thousands  of  smokers  all 
over  the  United  States  are 
benefiting  by  this  sensible 
advice. 

Girard 
Cigar 

never  gets  on  your  nerves 

It   is    made    from    carefully 

selected  Havana  tobacco — the 

genuine  native  leaf  grown   on 

Cuban  soil,  and  mellowed  by  age  alone. 

The  Girard  has  all  the  mild,    fragrant 
tropic  quality  so  highly  prized  by  veteran 
smokers.     And  it  is  free  from  ill  effects  on  the 
heart,  the  nerves  or  the  digestion. 
You  can  smoke  Girards  as  often  as  you  like  with  no  impair- 
ment of  your  keenness,  your  active  energy  and  thinking  powers. 
Girard  dealers  everywhere  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  high- 
grade  cigar,  and  real  money's  worth.     And  it  is  backed  by  a 
real  guarantee. 

We  take  back  any  part  of  the  dealer'' s  purchase. 
We  authorize  him  to  do  the  same  by  you. 

14  sizes  10c  straight  and  up 

Insist  on  a  trial  of  this  sane  and  satisfying  cigar. 

Dealers^=— a  word  with  you 

If  you  are  not  handling  Girard  cigars — if  you  are 
not  getting  your  share  of*  the  gilt-edge  business  which 
follows  this  unusual  cigar  wherever  it  is  sold — it  will 
pay  you  to  hear  what  we  have  to  say.  Write  to  us  for 
details.   Write  today. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia 

Established    1871 


GIRcRRD  i 


The  "Broker" 
Actual  size.    lOc 
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or\.  me  naHorvs  ioi^ue 


Is  it  not  one  of  the  genuine  "wonders"  that  the  exquisite  daintiness 
and :  freshness  of  Whitman's  are  yours  to  command  the  whole  country 
over?  Whitman's  has  won  a  whole  nation's  praise  because  wherever  you 
buy  it,  it  is  always — Whitman's! 

The  Sampler  is  an  "epitome"  of  Whitman's  delights — a  feast  for  eye 
and  tongue.  It  is  just  such  a  package  as  Whitman's  reputation  is  made  of. 
At  the  best  drug  store  in  your  vicinity  (or  from  us  for  one  dollar). 

The  contents  of  this  (and  other  Whitman's  packages)  are  listed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box  to  guide  you  in  your  stl^ction.  The  Sampler  Package  contains:  Bitter  Sweet 
Chocolates,  Honey  White  Nougat,  Chocolate  Covered  Marshmallows,  Assorted  Choc- 
olates, Chocolate  Covered  Almonds,  Jordan  Almonds,  Roasted  Almonds,  Milk  Choc- 
olates and  Chocolate  Covered  Liquid  Cherries. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  booklet,  "Whitman's  for  Every  Occasion,"  which  you  can 
get  at  Whitman  stores  or  from  us. 

STEPHEN   F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


BAKE  your 

Beech-Nut 
Bacon 


Beech -Nut  Packing  Co. 
canajoharie,  n.  y. 

Makers  of 
Beech    Nut  Peanut  Butter;  Beech -Nut 
Tomato  Catsup;  Beech-Nut  Chili  Sauce; 
Beech -Nut  Oscar's    Sauce;    Beech -Nut 
Mustard;  Beech-Nut  Jams,  Jellies  and  Mar- 
malades; Beech-Nut  Confections  —  Chewinf* 
Gum  and  Mints.      ASK  ^  OUR  DE.\LER 


There's  all   them  frieiuHy   kind   o'    things   you'd 

naturallj-  say. 
When  you  meet  a  fellow  casua'.-Iike  an'  jiass  the 

time  o'  day — 
Them  little  things  as  breaks  tlie  ice  an'   liind  o' 

clears  the  air. 
Which,  when  you  turn  the  phrase  book   up.  why, 

them  things  isn't  there! 

I  met  a  chap  the  other  day  a-roostin'  in  a  trench. 
'E  didn't  know  a  word  of  ours  nor  me  a  word  o' 

French ; 
An'    'ow   it   was   we   managed,    well,    I    can   not 

imderstand. 
But  I  never  used  the  phrase  book  tho  I   ad  it  in 

my  'and. 

I  winked  at  'im  to  start  with;    'e  grinned  from 

ear  to  ear; 
An'  'e  says  "Tipperary"  an'  I  says  "Souvenir," 
'E  'ad  my  only  Woodbine,  I  'ad   is  thin  cigar, 
W^hich  set  the  ball  a-roUin',  an'  so — well,  there 

you  are! 

I  showed  'im  next  my  wife  an'  kids,   'e  up  and 

showed  me  'is. 
Them  fimny  Uttle  Frenchy  kids  with  'air  all  in  a 

fizz; 
"Annette,"    'e   says,    "Louise,"    'e   says,    an'    'is 

tears  began  to  fall; 
We   was    comrades    when   we   parted,    but    we'd 

'ardly  spoke  at  all. 

'E'd  'ave  kissed  me  if  I'd  let  'im;  we  'ad  never 

met  before, 
An'  I've  never  seen  the  beggar  since,  for  that's 

the  way  o'  war; 
An'  tho  we  scarcely  spoke  a  word,  I  wonder  just 

the  same 
If  'e'll  ever  see  them  kids  of  'is — I  never  ast  'is 

name! 

Another  bit  of  verse,  of  a  lighter  sort,  is 
failed  "The  Philosophy  of  Thomas."  It 
^-oices  the  sweet  and  sure  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion that  fills  his  being  as  he  looks  out 
throngh  the  periscope  from  the  midst  of 
his  own  discomfort  to  the  trenches  of  the 
Germans: 

In  summer  we  suffered  from  dust  and  from  flies. 
The  flies  in  our  rations,  the  dust  in  our  eyes. 
An'  some  of  our  fellows,  they  dropt  in  the  eat. 
But  the  Boche,  oh,  the  Boche,  was  peispirin" — a 
treat! 

There  were  times  when  we  longed  for  a  tankard 

o'  beer, 
Bein'  sick  o'  warm  water — our  tipple  out    ere. 
But  our  tongues  might  be  furry  an'  throats  like 

a  flue. 
Yet    it's    nothin'    to    wot    the    fat    Boches    went 

through. 

Now  the  winter  is  'ere  with  the  wet  an'  the  cold, 

.\n'  our  rifles  an'  kit  are  a  sight  to  be'old. 

An'   in  trenches   that's   flooded   we  tiunble  and 

splosh, 
"Wot  cheer?"   we  remarks.    "It's  the  §ame   for 

the  Boche." 

If  we're  standin'  in  two  foot  o'  water,  you  see, 
Quite  likely  the  Boches  are  standin'  in  thret>; 
.\ii'  tho  the  keen  frost  may  be  tickliu'  our  toes. 
Oo  doubts  that  the  Boches'    ole  bodies  is  froze'' 

.Are  we  sleepy  or  sick  or  'arf  dead  for  a  meal'? 
.lust  think  of  ow  miderfed  Boches  must  fwl! 
.\re  we  badly  in  need  of  a  shave  an'  a  wash'.' 
Consider  the   orribl^  state  of  a  Boche! 

So  'ere's  philoso|)hy  simple  and  plain, 
Wotever  we    ates  in  the  bloomin'  campaign. 
'Tis  balm  to  our  souls,  as  we  grumble  an"  cuss. 
To  feel  that  the  Boches  are  'aiiii'  it  wuss. 


The  New  Yorker. — First  Southkrxf.r 
— "  Were  you  in  New  York  long  enough 
to  foel  at  liomo?  " 

Second  Soi-therxer — "  Ye.s.  sir;  why. 
I  got  so  T  could  kt>cp  my  seat  in  lhv>  cars 
with  a  huiy  standing  and  i)t)t  even  think 
about  it." — Ho.'<(o>t  (ilohr. 


I 


I 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Sometimes  Happens. — Mrs.  Twickem- 
biiry  remarked  of  a  neighbor  who  was 
succeeding  as  an  author,  "  She  is  getting 
verj-  profligate  with  her  pen." — Chrislian 
Register. 


Hopeful. — A  member  of  the  first  Canadian 
contingent,  A\Titing  home,  says:  "  I  guess 
the  first  seven  years  of  this  war  are  going 
to  be  the  worst." — CaiKulian  Atncricon. 


Adept. — "  And  is  your  wife  a  good 
housekeeper?  " 

"  Oh,  wonderful,  mother  !  She  can  heat 
coffee  perfectly  %\'ith  an  electric  curling- 
iron." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Not  Optimistic. — Her  Brother — "Does 
Bobbie  seem  to  inherit  any  of  his  father's 
artistic  temperament?  " 

His  Sister — "  Not  so  far;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  touch  wood." — Judge. 


Forehanded. — Servant — " 
this  'ere  tail-light  to  burn,  sir 

Country   Doctor — "  Oh, 
We're  only  going  home,  and 
constable   safe   in   bed   with 
Purich. 


I    can't    get 

never  mind. 
I've  got  the 
lumbago." — 


In  Doubt. — "  Sometimes,"  confided  Mrs. 
Longwed  to  her  intimate  friend,  "  I  think 
my  husband  is  the  patientest,  gentlest, 
liest-natured  soul  that  ever  Uved,  and 
sometimes  I  think  it's  just  laziness." — 
Christian  Register. 


Persuasive. — Uncle  Tobey  was  an  hos- 
pitable soul.  He  wanted  no  guest  in  his 
house  to  be  stinted.  "  Have  some,  have 
some,"  he  incited  cordially  at  the  supper- 
table,  sending  around  the  platter  for  the 
third  time;  '"we're  going  to  give  it  to  the 
pigs  anyway." — Judge. 


A  "  Long  Way  "  From  It.— Justice 
Cohalan  denied  yesterday  the  petition  of 
the  Fishing  Club  Tipperary  for  a  certificate 
of  incorporation.  The  purposes  of  the  club, 
according  to  the  petition,  are  "  the  en- 
couragement of  social  intercourse  and  the 
promotion  of  fishing  among  the  members." 

The  incorporators  of  the  Tipperary 
club,  most  of  them  residents  of  Valley 
Stream,  Long  Island,  are  Egid  Schmitt, 
Ernst  Bruan,  Andrew  Meier,  Otto  Miller, 
and  George  Lindner. — New  York  Tribune. 


Little  Patriot  ! — All  this  talk  of  hyphen- 
ated citizenship  has  e^'idently  had  its  effect 
upon  a  San  Francisco  youngster,  American- 
born,  who  recently  rebelled  fiercely  when 
his  Italian  father  whipt  him  for  some 
misdemeanor. 

"  But,  Tommaso,  your  father  has  a  right 
to  whip  you  Avhen  you  are  bad,"  some  one 
of  the  family  said. 

Tommaso's  eyes  flashed.  "  I  am  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,"  he  declared.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  let  any  foreigner 
Uck  me?  " — Argonaut. 
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Don't-Snorc 

Tnide  Murk  Rpg.  C.  S.,  Canvla  A  Ct.  Hritain,  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  1,  Childs;  2, Regular  OOperct.  of  sales);  3, Large 

Cofflfortable  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg,  Va..  Box  12 


The  Business 
of  Walking 

is  your  business. 

So  take  a  business 
interest  in  your  walk- 
ing. 

You  can   walk   with 
safety,    ease    and 

comfort  if  you  in- 
vest in 


CUSHION    HEEL 

tosrew  RuaBcgVJ 


1    fO-'o^'' 


Do  you  have  weak  arches  ? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  at  your  dealer's — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug 
prevents  slipping. 

Cat's  Paw  Rubber  Heels 
take  you  through  the  day's 
work  easily.  They  pre- 
vent that  tired  feeling. 

No  holes  to  track  mud 
and  dirt. 

They're  better,  more  up-to-date  than 
the  ordinary  kind.  Cost  no  more — 
AH  dealers  sell  them.  50  cents  at- 
tached— Black  or  Tan.  Make  it 
your  business  to  put  them  on  your 
shoes  today. 

THE 
FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Orts^inators  and  Patentees 
of  the  FosterFriction  Plug, 
which    prevents    slipping. 


THE  PIPE  OF  PEACE 


CENTER  HOLE   BURflS  TVENLV 
.EASY    TO    CLEAN 

NO    MOiSTURE   PASSES    HERE 
PATH    OF    SMOKE    CLEAR 


THE    CLS"N    well 


Bocau.-c  it  is  no  trouble  to  keep  clean — it  has  removable 
moisture  well  that  empties,  can  be  put  down  anywhere 
—and  IT  WILL  SIT  UPI    Thafs  why  we  call  it 

SITTING  BULL  IsxJS 

rest  upon  a[i>  thiUK.     Mouth  moisture  can't  t;ct  by  the 

well  and  foul  the  Ijowl  and  smokccliannel.  which  u>eans 

ACLEAN.nRY     AND     FRAGRANT     SMOKE. 

Moistened  tobacco  means  imnu'diate'detcr'ora- 

tion  that  changes  its  rich  flavor.  -SITTlNCi  Bl!LL 

_  will  give  you  the  richest  sniolic  you  have  ever  en- 

Tr.5^IS..4P?!5tl''^  joyed.  Don't  blame  t  he  innoient  tobacco  any  more. 

SITTING  BULL  Sturdy  shape  with  bowl  and 

iiii'la'!  plated  oonnecting  hand;  suii»-r-putt;i  porrlia  itinUlicioce — 75  CENTS.  Same 

Mcnoy  back  if  ni't  sat^ifacti-ry. 

M«  m»  w  •  m^  ,  ViMi  can  earn   fn.iii  %'\  ti>  *JII  a  week  hi  nr  out  cf 

en,  in  Your  Leisure  rloments  »M'i''.ri".-v..nr.,.an. tinu.M.iii„Rth,. smrNu 


smoke  r}iannel  of  rirh-hvied  nomiirie  Freiu'h  hriar 

witli  sterling  silver  ImntU.  $1.00.     Sent  hy  parcel  po^-t  anywhtTo  in  the  world 


BULL,    Yc.\»  take 


risk.     Ni>  experii'iu'c  required. 


.  tliut  tl.ey 


now  ilcvntiMt;  their  entire  time  to  this  wi-rk. 


Wi*  tell  ymi  h"w.     Many  "f  ciir  men  have  nit-t  witli  Mieh  \vi'n<t<'rfiil  ni 
It  i.s  tlie  ehancst.  highest  Kra<io  ^vav  to  earn  extra  ni'-ni'V-  ,        ..  _ 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  askinK for  particular^.      SITTING  BUM,  CORPORATION.  607  W.  Si^t  St..  New  \Qrk  City. 
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Tlw  National  Drink 

TRUST  this  sunny, 
w^hole-souled  fellow  to 
know  what's  w^hat  Can't 
fool  him  w^ith  something 
"just  as  good."  Welch's  is 
his  drink,  and  Welch's  is 
what  he  gets — at  the  foun- 
tain and  at  home. 

Try  serving  your  men  folks  with 
Welch's.  Take  along  a  case  on 
your  next  motor  trip.  Nothing  bet- 
ter to  clear  the  dust  of  the  road 
from  dry  throats.  Make  Welch's 
the  fruit  juice  at  your  breakfast 
table.  Suggest  it  to  them  as  a  re- 
freshing health  drink  against  office 
fag.  Always  keep  Welch's  on 
hand  ready  for  any  evening  affair. 

Remember,  Welch's  is 
the  standard  in  grape  juice. 
Dependable  quality  has 
made  it  so. 

Be  sure  to  get  "Welch's.  Buy 
it  by  the  bottle,  10c  and  up. 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  obtain 
Welch's  of  your  dealer,  we  will  ship  a 
trial  dozen  pints  for  $3  (express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha).  Sample  Junior  bottle, 
10c  by  mail. 

Write  for  free  booklet, 

"Welch's  Ways."    Ninety- 
nine  ways  to  serve  Welch's. 

"Going  to  Market  "is  a  new  home 
game  for  little  folks  or  grow^i-ups. 
Send  10c  in  stanrtps  for  your  set. 


Welch's  won  the  Cold  Medal 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
—  highest  award.  How  could  it 
have  been  otherwise  I 


Canadian  Plant,   St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


J/ie"\^lch  Grape  Juice  Compaiiy,^\tstiield,Arir 
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Adv. — "  I  saw  Gertie  getting  into  her 
Chalmers." 

"  What  are  Chahuers?" — Cornell  Widow. 


Uncanny. — Novelist — "  How  are  my 
novels  going?  " 

Bookseller — "  I  can't  imagine,  sir, 
unless  it's  shoplifters." — Puck. 


Trying  to  Forget  It?—"  The  West  Parish- 
\'ille  Bu'thday  Club  met  at  Mrs.  Byhia 
Thomas's  last  Saturday  to  remind  her  of 
her  birthday.  It  \yas  a  complete  surprize  to 
her." — From  the  Potsdam  Herald- Recorder. 


Identified. — Brown — "  The  boss  says 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  they 
had  a  mule  that  was  just  like  one  of  the 
family." 

Jones — "  Yes,  and  I  know  wliieh  one." 
— J  ud(je. 


Uxorious. — Extract  from  lecture  bv 
N.  C.  O.: 

"  Your  rifle  is  your  best  friend,  take  every 
care  of  it ;  treat  it  as  you  would  yom-  wife; 
rub  it  thorouglily  wth  an  oily  rag  every 
day." — rPunch. 


A  la  Mode. — "  Old  Millyuns  says  that 
since  he  made  his  pile  of  money  he  feels 
like  a  neutral  nation." 

'•  Why  is  that?  " 

"  Because  he  has  so  many  diplomatic 
relations. ' ' — J  udge. 


Baffling. — "  Didn't  you  have  a  brother 
in  this  course  last  year?  " 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  I.  I'm  taking  it  over 
again." 

"  P]xtraordinary  resemblance,  tho  !  Ex- 
traordinary !" — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Overcharged.  —  "  Mercy  !  "  ejaculated 
young  Mrs.  Kidder,  in  the  midst  of  her 
reading.  "  Here  is  an  account  of  a  woman 
who  sold  her  baby  for  fifty  cents  !  " 

"Oh,  well,"  returned  her  bachelor 
brother,  who  had  at  sundry  times  cared 
for  the  children  while  liis  sister  went 
shopping,  "  all  kinds  of  swindles  are  being 
v/orked  nowadays." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Compromise. — A  little  colored  girl,  a 
newcomer  in  Sunday-school,  gave  her 
name  to  the  teacher  as  "  Fertilizer  John- 
son." Later  the  teacher  asked  the  child's 
mother  if  that  was  right. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  dat's  her  name,"  said  the 
fond  parent.  "  You  see,  she  was  named  fer. 
me  and  her  father.  Her  father's  name  am 
Ferdinand  and  my  name  is  Liza.  So  we 
named  her  Fertilizer." — Boston  Transcript. 


Virtue  Rewarded. — The  teacher  had 
told  the  pupils  the  story  of  Washington 
and  his  little  hatchet,  and  had  then  shown 
them  an  engraving  wliich  depicted  two 
small  boys  standing  in  a  repentant  atti- 
tude, "  explaining  things  to  mother." 

The  title  of  the  picture  was  "  The  Truth- 
tellers,"  and  the  children  were  asked  to 
Avrite  a  composition  thereon. 

This  was  little  Johnnie's  effort: 

"  One  day  mother  left  me  in  the  house 
all  alone.  Pretty  soon  Tommy  .lones  came 
along  and  said  kits  go  swimming.  My 
mother  wont  let  mo.  Ah,  come  on.  So  I 
went.  When  mother  came  back  she  said 
what  makes  your  hair  so  wet.  I  said 
mother  i  can  not  tell  a  lie  I  went  swim- 
ming. And  she  said  Johnnie  I'm  glad  you 
took  a  bath." — Life. 


All  Arranged. — "  Say,  i)a,  I  bet  Bobby 
Smith  ten  cents  to-day  that  you  could  lick 
his  dad  in  fifteen  minutes — so  be  sure  and 
keep  Saturday  afternoon  open." — Puck. 


Saving. — Mrs.  Jones  (completing  her 
fourth  hoiu-  at  the  Cinema) — "  I  used  to 
stay  only  two  hours;  but  one  'as  to  make 
thi-eepence  go  further  these  days." — Punch. 


The  Daily  Mystery.— Will  the  Tell-Me- 

a-Story-Lady  please  give  us  the  true  story 
about  that  mysterious  German  fleet  which 
comes  out  of  Kiel  Harbor,  inquires  eagerly 
the  whereabouts  of  the  British  fleet,  and 
then  steams  away  in  a  northerly  direction? 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


Leading  Up. — Maude — "  What  makes 
you  think  his  intentions  are  serious?  " 

Mabel — ■'"  When  he  first  began  to  call 
he  used  to  talk  about  the  books  I  like 
to  read." 

Maude — "  And  now?  " 

Mabel — "  Now  he  talks  about  the 
things  he  likes  to  eat." — Life. 


Even  Up.^"  See  the  spider,  my  son, 
spinning  its  web,"  said  the  instructi\'e 
parent  to  his  small  son.  "  Is  it  not 
wonderful?  Do  you  reflect  that  no  man 
could  spin  that  web,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  might  try?  " 

"  Well,  what  of  it?  "  replied  the  up-to- 
date  oft'spring.  "  Watch  me  spin  this 
top.  No  spider  can  do  that,  no  matter 
how  hard  he  might  try." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Prepared. — "  I'm  thinking  of  getting 
married,  pa.     What's  it  like?  " 

"  You  had  a  job  as  janitor  once,  didn't 
you?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  had  a  position  as  watchman 
once,  didn't  you?  " 

"And  you  worked  a  while  as  a  cai'c- 
taker,  didn't  you?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it's  a  combination  of  all  three 
jobs — and  then  some." — Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 


He  Was  Wise. — He  had  been  calling 
on  her  twice  a  week  for  six  months,  but 
had  not  proposed.  He  was  a  wise  young 
man,  and  didn't  think  it  necessary. 

"Ethel,"  he  said,  as  they  were  taking 
a  stroll  one  evening,  "  I — er — am  going 
to  ask  you  an  important  question." 

"  Oh,  George,"  she  exclaimed,  "  this  is 
so  sudden.    Why  I — " 

"  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this,"  he  in- 
terrupted: "  What  date  have  you  and 
your  mother  decided  upon  for  our  wed- 
ding? " — Detroit  Saturday  Night. 


Not  Reckless. — .Jake  Penticoff  came  to 
seek  aid  from  the  city-fathers. 

"  I  gotta  half  a  sack  of  flour,"  said 
.lake.  "  I'm  all  out,  and  my  family  iss 
starfin'." 

"  All  right,  .lake,";  said  the  official. 
"If  you  need  flour  and  have  no  money, 
we'll  get  you  a  sack.  '  But  sec  here,  Jake, 
there's  a  circus  coming,  and  if  we  get  you 
flour  an'  you  sure  that  you  will  not  sell 
it  and  take  your  family  to  th(>  circus?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Jake;  "  1  already  got 
tat  safed  up.  Yas,  I  got  money  to  go  to 
to  circus." — Youth's  Companion. 


Live  on 
your  porch 
by  day — sleep 
on  it  by  night 

Put  up  VUDOR 
Porch  Shades  at  a 
cost  of  only  a  few 
dollars. 

They  give    shade,  cool- 
ness, privacy. 

1916  Model 


Vi 


'udor 

Reenforced 

Porch  Shades 

have   many  advantages; 
among  them — 

VUDOR    Safety  Wind  Device 

prevents  flapping  in  the  wind,  and 

docs  not  have  to  be  adjusted  when 

you  roll  Shade  up  or  down. 

90"  \     Hough  Shade  Corporation 
230  Mill  St. 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 

This   Aluminum  Trade 

Mark  attached  to 

top    and    bottom 

moulding;    saves 

you   from 

imitations. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


I^ook  at  these  bargains  I  Typewriters  Rebuilt 
inour  own  Factories.  'Guaranteed  for  one  year.  ' 
Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $65  '  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Itraiid  new  Jfo.  2  Smith  Premiers  $43 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
them.     Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE    Co..  Inc.,  345  Broadirar,  N.  T- 


Cure  your  corns 

bunions  and  callouses 

by  rGmo\/'\n^ 
•the,  cause/ 


Tbey  arc  almost  invari- 
ably caused  by  pressure 
from  a  dislocated  bone, 
which  makes  the  skin 
harden  and  become  sore. 

¥jM§M  adjustable 
bunion  and  callous 

REMOVER 

by  means  of  soft  niljber  inserts 
in  pockets,  supports  the  bone  in 
normal  position,  and  the  trouble 
soon  disappears.  Relief  is  innnc- 
diale.  No  metal.  Soft,  flexible, 
featherlight. 

If  you  have  any  form  of  fool  trouble,  write 

for  free  book  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot" — 

a  complete  treatise  on  foot  troubles. 

WIZARD  FOOT  APPLIANCE  CO. 

309  No.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  tlie  nrice  of  a  ?foodl  book! 


This  Combination: 
3  Sections,  glass  doors,  top,  and 
base,  (Solib  Oak)  $^7  ^ 
ON     APPROVAL      y— ^ 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Our  "Universal  Style"  combines  a  pleasing,  enduring  design 
with  latest  practical  improvements.  Adapted  for  home  or 
office  librar>';  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  at  $1.75  per  section;  open, 
without  doors,  $1.25;  top  and  base.  Si. 25  each.  Greatest 
value  we  have  ever  offered.  On  orders  amounting  to  Si 0.00 
and  over  we  pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to  extreme  West- 
em  States.  Other  styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.  Sold  only  direct  from  our  factory  at  a  considerable 
saving  to  you.  Hardly  a  village  in  the  country  left  where 
there  are  no  Lundstrom  Bookcases.  Endorsed  the  best  by 
over  75,000  users — many  prominent  citizens,  governors,  senators. 
dortL-rs.  lawyers,  and  clergymen.  Lundstrom  Boolieases  liave  been 
made  for  I.j  years  and  have  always  given  full 
satisfaction.  Write  for  o\ir  new  catalog  No.  23-A. 

THE  C.  J.   LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO. 
LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

IVIanufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 

Branch  Office:   FLatiron  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 
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IT  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
relish  more  stimulating  and 
acceptable  to  lazy  springtime 
appetites  than  these  celebrated 
pickles,  which  for  years  have 
been  favored  wherever  good 
cooking  is  known. 

Serve  them   regularly 
on  your  table,  and 
see  how  they 
.spur    the 
appetite. 
They    add 
a    captivat- 
ing touch  to 
salads.    Their 
spiced    vinegar 
makes  a  new  ;•  }d 
ncommonly  good 
dressing. 

Send  10c  today  for 
bottle  which  will  be 
sent  prepaid. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Kidd,  Inc. 
Richmond.  Va. 

Phone    your     grocer. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THK    WEf^T 

March  22. — The  Germans  gain  a  foothold 
on  Haucourt  Hill,  half  a  mile  southwest 
of  Malancourt .  on  the  western  (>x- 
tremity  of  the  Verdun  battle-Une. 

Maroh  23.— The  German  blows  at  the  Ver- 
dun defenses  are  extended  westward 
into  the  Argonne  sector.  They  claim 
two  more  trenches  on  Haucourt  Heights. 

March  24. — Following  the  gain  at  Hau- 
court, the  German  bombardment  west 
of  the  Meuse  at  first  decreases,  then  is 
resumed  with  full  violence  here  and  on 
the  front  along  Bethincourt,  Dead  Man's 
Hill,  and  Cumieres.  The  French  bom- 
bard Miihlbach,  in  the  Vosges. 

March  26. — Heavy  bombardments  by  the 
Germans  in  the  vicinity  of  Malancourt 
toM^n  and  wood  continue  unabated. 
Esnes  and  "Hill  304"  are  included 
in  the  range  of  fire.  FrencJi  guns  are 
busiest  east  of  the  Meuse.  Two  Ger- 
man attacks  are  made  in  tlie  Bois  le 
Pretre,  near  Saint-Mihiel.  In  the 
Vosges  the  French  bombard  German 
supply-trains  at  Wattweiler.  Some 
activity  is  noted  in  the  Neuville-Saint 
Vaast  neighborhood. 

March  27. — From  Ypres  to  Albert  much 
activity  is  evident,  and  the  British  score 
the  first  important  success  in  months  in 
taking  600  yards  of  German  front 
trench  at  St.  Eloi.  A  German  surprize- 
attack  near  Maucoiu-t,  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Avre,  fails  completely. 
Activities  about  Verdun  are  confined  to 
heavy  bombardments  along  most  of 
the  line. 

INIarch  28. — The  Germans  project  a  "wave" 
attack  on  the  French  front  between 
Malancourt  and  Haucourt,  to  the  west 
of  Dead  Man's  Hill,  but,  it  is  claimed, 
each  successive  wave  is  repulsed.  Ar- 
tillery is  active  in  the  Argonne,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  La  Fontaine-aux- 
Charmes  and  La  Haute  Chevauchee,  as 
also  in  the  Woevre  and  the  Vosges. 

March  29. — Heavy  counter-attacks  are 
hurled  at  the  French  line  in  Avocourt 
wood,  but  Paris  claims  that  they  are  all 
repulsed.  A  large  force  of  Germans 
succeeds  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
village  of  Malancourt.  In  the  Vosges 
the  German  positions  at  Stosswehr  and 
Miinster  suffer  bombardment.  The 
British  report  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  ground  gained  at  St.  Eloi.  The 
British  now  hold  SO  miles  of  the  Western 
front,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

ON   THE    RUSSIAN    FRONTS 

March  22. — According  to  the  official 
Petrograd  dispatch,  the  Russians  pene- 
trate the  German  line  at  Jacobstadt, 
where  Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  line 
forms  a  salient.  Losses  are  admitted, 
however,  at  Lake  Drisviaty  and  around 
Lake  Sekla,  south  of  Dvinsk.  South- 
east of  Lake  Narotch  they  "advance 
under  heavy  fire,"  and  in  (lalicia, 
southeast  of  Kuslovo,  repulse  the  enemy 
"with  great  loss."  Botach  and  Khmo- 
levka,  two  small  towns  on  the  Dniester, 
are  occupied.  Germany  denies  all 
Russian  gains. 

Indications  are  that  the  new  Russian 
offensive  extends  from  the  Riga  front 
to  the  Roumanian  lK)rd(T,  a  distance 
of  800  miles.  The  first  move  in  this 
drive  is  said  to  ha^•e  been  mach^  on  the 
17th. 

March  23. — Petrograd  reports  a  stead.v 
adxance  of  the  Russians  in  the  D^insk 
region,  indicating  that  the  German  dtv 
fcnse  has  temporarily  broken  down  anil 


has  difficulty  holding  its  grouiul.  To 
the  north,  on  the  Jacobstadt  front,  the 
progress  is  slower,  tho  it  is  claimed  that 
"all  counter-attacks  are  repulsed." 
East  of  Vilna,  between  Lakes  Narotch 
and  Vishnieff,  where  the  Russians  strive 
to  gain  the  Vilna -Dvinsk  railway,  a 
bitter  but  undecisive  struggle  rages. 
Berhn  insists  that  the  new  drive  has 
brought  the  Russians  no  gain.  It  is 
said  that,  so  great  are  the  snows  in 
these  sections  of  the  Eastern  front,  tho 
first  substantial  thaw  will  halt  all 
operations  absolutely  for  many  days. 
Petrograd  denies  that  the  present  is  the 
"big  drive,"  and  says  that  it  will  begin 
only  after  the  thaw. 

March  24. — The  Russians  claim  further 
advances  in  the  Dvinsk  region.  North- 
east of  Lake  Sekla  slow  progress  is  made 
against  many  obstacles.  Infantry  ac- 
tions have  given  place  to  bombardment 
in  the  Narotch  Lake  region. 

March  26. — South  of  Lake  Narotch  the 
first  successful  German  counter-attack 
against  the  Russian  operations  is  evi- 
dent. The  Russians  increase  the  intensi- 
ty of  their  attack  about  Jacobstadt. 

March  28. — The  Russians  succeed  in 
regaining,  by  desperate  attacks,  all 
ground  lost  to  the  Germans  at  Lake 
Narotch.  North  of  Pinsk  the  Russians 
drive  the  Germans  across  the  Oginsky 
Canal,  near  Somino.  Fighting  still 
continues  undecisively  along  the  Strypa 
and  in  Bukowina.  In  Galicia  the 
dreaded  thaw  has  begun. 

GENERAL 

March  22. — Italy  reports  a  repulse  of  the 
Austrian  forces  in  the  Sugana  Valley 
(western  Tyrol),  in  spite  of  repeated 
attacks.  North  of  Tolmino,  in  the 
Plezzo  basin,  near  Ravilmas,  and  near- 
by on  the  heights  of  the  MrzU,  several 
Austrian  attempts  to  advance  result 
in  a  desperate  struggle,  invohdng  gren- 
ading  and  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Tho 
Italians  claim  the  advantage  here. 
The  bombardment  of  Gorizia  continues. 

March  23. — Premier  Salandra  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Sonnino  leave  Rome 
for  the  military  and,  economic  con- 
ference of  the  Allies  in  Paris.  Premier 
Asquith  will  attend  for  England. 

The  crews  of  half  a  dozen  Dutch  steam- 
ships ready  to  sail  refuse  to  put  to 
sea  until  more  definite  arrangements 
\vith  the  Dutch  Government  have  been 
perfected  for  their  protection  and  the 
safety  of  their  ships. 

London  reports  five  slups  sunk  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  two  of  them  neutral  Nor- 
wegian vessels. 
■  What  purport  to  be  official  Russian  esti- 
mates of  the  Russian  casualties  for  191.") 
give  387,918  killed  in  battle:  dead 
from  w^ounds,  192,300;  dead  in  hos- 
pitals, 274.175;  wounded,  733,438; 
missing,  including  captured,  954,813. 

Up  to  date.  41,.5(K)  widows  of  British 
soldiers  killed  during  the  present  war 
Imve  ri^ported  to  the  Army  Council. 
In  addition,  there  are  8,tXX)  widows  of 
sailors  officially  known. 

The  total  loss  in  merchant-marine  ton- 
nage^ bv  belligerent  nations  is  figured 
at  3.774.219.  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  lost  485  ships  witii  a  total  ton- 
nage of  1.50(),4 15.  Franco,  Italy,  and 
Russia  together  have  lost  167  ships, 
totaling  282.178  tons.  Tho  Germans 
ha\o  had  (>()!  ships  cai)turod  or  sunk, 
with  a  tonnago  of  1.27(i..")(K).  Eighty 
Austrian  craft,  totaling  2(i7.(i<>4.  have 
boon  lost;  124  Turkish  vessels,  tonnago 
not  (>stimat»>d;  al.so.  736  neutral  ships, 
with  a  tonnago  of  441,472. 
ISIarch  24.— Th(>  (Miann»>l  steamship  ."?"-n^- 
scv  is  struck  by  a  torpoilo  or  luiiio  as 
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Improves  j^our  skin 
while  cle  an$in6  it 


Almost  any  soap  will  c/ean  the  skin  and 
hair.  Many  toilet  soaps  are  pure  enough  to 
do  so  without  injuring  these  delicate  tex- 
tures. But  those  who  want  a  soap  which 
not  only  cleanses  but  actually  /ir/ps  the  com- 
plexion and  hair  are  wise  to  choose  Resinol 
Soap. 

The  soothing,  healing  properties  of 
Resinol  enable  it  to  protect  the  skin  and  scalp 
from  annoying  eruptions,  keep  the  com- 
plexion clear,  and  the  hair  rich  and  lustrous. 
This,  soaps  which  are  merely  pure  and  cleans- 
ing cannot  be  expected  to  do. 

The  absolute  purity  of  Resinol  Soap,  and 
its  freedom  from  harsh,  drying  alkali,  make 
it  exceptionally  good  for  baby's  skin. 

When  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition,  through 
neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of  cosmetics,  spread  on 
just  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes before  using  Resinol  Soap. 


Resinol  Shavinj^  Stick  «ives  a  rich, 
creamy  lather  that  soothes  the  face. 
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DURAND 

Steel    Racks 


TF  you  run  your  factory  on  a 
"■•  narrow  margin  of  stock  you 
demand  the  greatest  order  and 

accuracy  in  your  store-room.  Sudden 
shortages  of  little  things  cause  the  big 
delays. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  give  you  an  orderly 
and  compact  bacicing  for  an  accurate  stock- 
ledger.  Durand  Steel  Racks  show  the 
available  materials  at  a  glance,  and  prevent 
confusion,   losses    and    delayed    shipments. 

Perhaps  you  can  cut  down  stock  on  hand 
and  free  some  of  your  capital  by  improve- 
ments in  your  store-room.  Investigate  Durand 
Steel  Racks  and  Bins. 

Their  cost  is  surprisingly 
low  ;  and  they  are  a  perma- 
nent investment,  practically 
indestructible. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BMg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


Your  Phone  Breeds  Disease 
Make  it  Germ-Proof  with  the 


Wk 


V'MOUTHPIECe 
/     '  DISINFECTANT      

Grippe, pneumonia, diphtheria,tuberculosis  germs 
may  be  deposited  in  the  mouthpiece  of  your  tele- 
phone by  the  moist  breath  of  anyone  who  uses  it. 
Guard  your  wife  and  family,  your  employes  and 
yourself  against  infection.  Inside  of  Phonogerm 
Mouthpiece  is  white, sanitary  enamel.  The  nickel- 
plated  Disinfector  contains  a  powerful, safe  liquid 
bactericide  of  pli-asant  odor;  destroys  all  germs  and 
keeps  phone  clean  and  healthful.  Indorsed  bv 
hygiene  and  medical  authorities.  Vou  merclv 
^  —        screw    In    the    Phonogerm 

Mouthpiece  in  place  of  your 
1  present  hard  rubbc-  one.  A 
yiberal  bottle  of  tb'fc  disin- 
^  fcctant  with  each   Mouth- 
WHITE       piece.   Price 
ENAMEL     $i,oo  by  mail 
prepaid  in  the 
U.S. A. Money 
backifnotsat- 
DISINFECTOR     '»fi'-d  after  lo 

•  days"  trial. 

PHONOGERM  LABORATORY 
572  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


she  approachos  Dieppe*  from  Folkestone. 
Tile  ship  ina.kes  port  with  assistance, 
but  fifty  casualties  are  reported  as  the 
result  of  the  explosion. 

A  horse-transport  ship  of  the  Dominion 
Ijine,  tlie  Eii(jlit<hiiinn,  is  reported  sunk, 
with  four  Ameri(;aus  missing;.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  vessel  was  torpedoed. 

Dispatch(>s  from  the  German  P]ast- 
African  campaifju  tell  of  the  occupation 
of  Arusha  by  the  British  on  the  20th. 
The  Germans  are  driven  off  at  Dueeing, 
and  the  Kahe  railway-station  is  seized. 
Following  the  arrival  of  British  reen- 
forc(>ments,  the  Germans  evatniate  the 
Ruwii  line  and  retire  southward. 

March  25. — Copenl  ;u>en  dispatches  tell  of 
a  sea-fight  betwec  u  British  and  German 
squadrons  25  or  30  miles  off  shore. 
Zeppelins  and  sea-planes  also  engage 
in  the  fight,  and  British  sea-planes 
raid  the  Zeppelin  yards  in  the  city  of 
Toendern.  One  report  tells  of  five  of 
the  German  squadron  seen  afire.  The 
British  Admiralty  announces  the  ram- 
ming and  sinking  of  a  German  destroyer 
by  the  British  cruiser  Cleopatra. 
According  to  the  Berlin  dispatches,  sub- 
scriptions to  the  fourth  German  war- 
loan,  not  including  those  from  abroad 
or  from  the  front,  equal  $2,650,000,000. 
This  raises  the  amount  of  the  total 
German  loans  to  $9,000,000,000. 

March  26. — Five  British  sea-planes,  con- 
voyed by  light  cruisers  and  destroyers, 
cross  the  North  Sea  and  raid  the  Ger- 
man coast,  but  are  met  with  strong  anti- 
aircraft defense,  and,  it  is  said,  only  two 
of  the  planes  return  home.  It  is  feared 
that  the  British  destroyer  Medusa  is 
lost  as  the  result  of  a  collision. 
Vienna  claims  an  important  advance  in 
the  region  of  the  Gorizia  bridge-head, 
including  the  capture  of  525  Italian 
prisoners. 

March  ^9. — Desperate  fighting  is  reported 
on  the  heights  about  Gorizia,  which 
ends  successfully  for  the  Italians, 
Rome  claims. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WAR 

March  2.3. — Villa  is  reported  attacked  and 
defeated  at  Santa  Gertrude  by  Car- 
ranzistas  under  General  Gavira.  He 
flees  to  El  Oso. 

General  Funston  demands  eight  more 
aeroplanes  for  service  at  the  border. 

United  States  Army  scouts  rejiort  that 
2,000  Carranza  troops  are  being  massed 
in  Agua  Prieta,  just  across  the  border 
from  Douglas,  Ariz. 

March  24. — Two  troops  of  State  Militia 
are  sent  to  guard  the  streets  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  as  Mexican  uprisings  are  feared 
in  the  border  city. 

News  from  General  Pershing  tells  of  a 
temporary  base  established  at  El  Valle, 
in  the  Galeana  Valley,  55  miles  south- 
east of  Casas  Grandes,  very  near 
Namiquipa.  C^arranza  troops  are  giving 
material  assistance,  being  strung  out  in 
a  barrier  from  La  Guna  to  Santa  Clara 
canon  and  on  to  Santa  Ana. 

It  is  reported  that  the  armies  of  Felix 
Diaz  and  Zapata  have  joined  forc(>s  in 
the  southern  State  of  Morelos,  about 
100  miles  south  of  Mexico  City.  The 
united  armies  are  ex])ect«*d  to  march 
directly  upon  Mexico  (^ity.  to  mak(> 
a  definite  attack  upon  (lie  Carrau/.a 
Government. 

March  25. — Villa  and  his  men  are  said  to 
have  eluded  the  American  and  (^ar- 
ranzista  encircling  movement  and  made 
their  way  to  San  Geronimo,  with 
Colonel  Cano  in  close  pursuit.  More 
troops  are  ordered  to  the  border,  for 
fear  of  rioting,  but  General  P(>rshing 
announces  that  no  more  troops  will  \w 
inkvn  into  Mexico  on  the  Villa  expedi- 


t^ion.  General  Pershing  sc-iuls  an  im- 
perative call  for  J 00  more  motor-trucks. 
The  existenc(>  of  an  outlaw  wireless 
station  somewhere  in  Mexican  territory 
is  discovered  and  measures  are  taken  to 
locate  and  destroy  it. 

It  is  said  that  Constitutionalists  are  in 
imminent  prospe(!t  of  a  clash  with 
Guatemalan  revolutionists  on  the  sout  h- 
ern  border,  who  march,  well  equipped, 
under  Prado  Romano. 

March  26. — -The  ViUistas,  having  broken 
through  the  lines  of  their  pursuers,  are 
now  in  the  Madero  Valley,  proceeding 
.south  from  the  Namiquipa  country 
toward  Guerrero.  The  Americans  in 
pursuit,  under  Colonel  Dodd,  are  2.50 
miles  south  of  the  border,  near  Chihua- 
hua City. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Car- 
ranza Government  wdll  forthwith  con- 
fiscate all  properties  of  the  clergy  in 
Mexico,  including  the  personal  property 
of  church  dignitaries. 

March  27. — General  Pershing  reports  two 
of  the  American  aeroplanes  destroyed 
in  the  operations  in  Mexico,  and  that 
only  two  of  the  eight  in  service  are 
practicable. 

March  28. — A  flying  squadron  of  cavalry 
is  organized  near  Namiquipa,  to  be 
ready  to  dash  at  a  moment's  notice 
in  pursuit  of  Villa,  when  his  where- 
abouts are  definitely  discovered.  Colonel 
Dodd's  cavalry  is  rushed  to  the  Santa 
Catherina  cafion,  a  short  distance  south- 
east of  Babicora,  following  a  clue  received 
in  Madera  by  telephone. 

March  29. — Villa  appears  at  Santo  Tomas, 
half-way  between  Madera  and  Chihua- 
hua, where  he  destroys  two  railroad 
bridges.  The  American  troops  are  said 
to  be  two  days  behind  him. 
Carranza  grants  permission  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  ship  "freight" 
over  Mexican  railroads,  but  makes  no 
provision  for  ammunition,  or  for  Amer- 
ican guards  for  the  shipments. 

General  Pershing  moves  his  army-base 
to  a  point  120  miles  south  of  Colonia 
Dublan. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHING  TON 

March  23. — The  Hay  Army  Bill,  providing 
for  an  increased  regular  army  of  140,- 
0(X),  is  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
402  to  2. 

March  24. — Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
receives  a  definite  reply  from  the  Allies 
that  they  wll  under  no  circumstances 
agree  to  disarm  merchantmen  on  the 
proviso  that  the  Germans  agree  not  to 
sink  them  without  warning. 

March  25. — The  President  appeals  to  the 
country  to  aid  him  in  thwarting  a 
conspiracy  to  plunge  this  country  into 
war  with  Mexico,  which,  he  says,  is 
"in  th*>  interest  of  certain  American 
owners  of  Mexican  property." 

March  28. — The  President  issues  a  request 
to  Ambassador  Gerard  at  Berlin  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office  to  the  cases  of  the  Sussex  and 
English  man,  and  to  report  such  facts 
as  can  be  obtained. 
The  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill  providing  for 
n  $8,611,502  appropriation  for  the  puni- 
ti\('  exptMJition  into  Mexico  pa^sses 
l)otli  Hou.ses  with  but  one  dis.senting 
\  ote. 

({FNKHAl, 

March  26. — A  <'onferen('e  of  4(K)  repre- 
sentative .lews,  acting  for  o\  er  1.0(^\(XX1 
American  Jews,  meet  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpos(<  of  organizing  a  per- 
manent American  .lewisli  Congress,  to 
aid  ill  iiiiholding  the  rights  of  their  ccv 
religionists  in  tliis  country  and  in 
Euroi>e  after  the  war. 
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Mennen's  chemists  have  transmuted 
shaving  from  a  nuisance  into  a  task  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  conforms  to 
the  findings  of  all  dermatologists. 

The  performance  of  Mennen's  Shaving 
Cream  is  100  per  cent  every  time  it  is  used 
according  to  directions.  Mennen's  Shaving 
Cream  differs  from  all  mug,  stick,  and  pow- 
der soaps  by  being  in  a  state  of  ready 
solubility  in  the  tube.  The  quickest  lather- 
ing imposes  no  danger  of  shaving  with 
lumpy  and  partially  undissolved  soap. 

Mennen's  is  made  with  greater  care  than 
any  other  shaving  soap.  Its  tests  are  car- 
ried down  to  1-lOOth  of  1  per  cent. 


Herein  lies  Mennen's  triumphant  superi- 
ority over  the  shaving  mug,  stick  and 
powder. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  was  developed 
with  a  keen  eye  to  the  mechanics  as  well 
as  the  chemistry  of  shaving.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly yield  a  frothy,  lumpy,  or  sticky  lather. 

It  absorbs  an  unusually  great  amount  of 
water  for  its  bulk  and  so  its  lather  remains 
moist,  rich  and  creamy  through  the  most 
leisurely  shave  without  requiring  re-lather- 
ing or  rubbing  in.  Mennen's  is  the  sign 
of  the  untroubled  shave. 

No  free  caustic  to  sting  and  smart  the  face. 

There  is  healing  in  every  brushful  of 
Mennen's,  for  it  is  permeated  with  that 
soothing  emollient,  glycerine. 

No  lotion  is  required  after  you  use  Men- 
nen's. It  pays  for  itself  in  its  saving  of  lotions. 
Just  use  Mennen's  new  Talcum  for  Men, 
the  first  true  masculine  talcum  ever  put  on 
sale.  Its  neutral  or  natural  coloring  leaves 
the  face  free  from  the  objectionable  pallor 
of  a  pure  white  talcum  powder. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is  as  pure  as 
Mennen's  Borated  Talcum  Powder,  the 
world's  standard  for  use  on  the  tender 
skins  of  infants. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  U.  S.  A. 


GERHARD 

•     < '  MENNEN 

\°         CHEMICAL  CO. 

\y  Laboratories: 

iV  1614  Orange  Street. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Kr         Enclosed    is    loc    for   which 

please  send  me  a  medium-sized 

rf»  ■'      tube  oi    Mennen's  Shaving    Cream, 

■       and  free,  atrial  can  of  Mennen's  Talcum 

ior  Men. 

C         Nanic_ 
-^    A^      Address 


City. 


.S/aU_ 
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for  Investors 

who  seek  advice  as  to  how  they  can 
use  their  funds  profitably  and  with 
conservatism  is  furnished  by  the 
large  insurance  companies,  who 
are  known  to  be  among  the  most 
careful  investors. 

Our  current  list  of  securities  con- 
tains many  bonds,  with  their  prices, 
that  have  been  purchased  exten- 
sively by  insurance  companies  and 
also  by  banks  and  trust  companies. 
A  copy  sent  on  request  for  List 
No.  EL-172. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 

105  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Baltimore 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


Buffalo 
London 


^FARM  MORTGAGES 

The  Northwest  is  a  splendid  agri- 
cultural section.  Our  Mortgages 
furnished  now  for  33  years  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  Dollar,  are  of  the 
highest  type. 

Send    for    descriptive  pamphlet 
"A"  and  current  offerings. 

E.J.  LANDER  &.  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABIJ^HKI*  1883 

Camtala-nd  Sur^^Us  Vne-iialf  MiUirn  Dollars 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


I00-CIGARS-«I.65 

Havana  Midgets.S'X  inches,  witli  Sanitarv  Amberol  Holder. 
Panetelas, 4J4'  inches,  100for$2.50:  Otherson  Request. 
Send  Money  Order;  Smolce  Five;  if  unsatisfactory,  return 
balance,  get  back  voiir  money.     Order  Light  or  Dark. 
W.  H.  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  9,  213-217  W.*125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


,9^ 


Copyiiftled  \1\i  i, 


Wstmi 


»  rEpruscni  Qu^lDMt  Con- 

P*-ImJ2  Artire  5todi«    Sbowlnf  Im- 
purtAnt  Oecllna  and  Mairie» 
U.iual-—A*crai:t  Trend  IttAtlUe  Bond* 
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Take  Profits  Now? 

At  a  time  like  this,  the 
question  is  what  and  when 
to  sell.  Babson  Service  will 
give  you  specific  facts  and 
advise  you  so  that  you 
knovr  just  what  to  do. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-18  of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wcllesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largeat  StatlsUcal  Organization  of  Its  Character 

la  U.  S. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


MISLEADING  SAVINGS-BANK 
STATISTICS 

SAVINGS-BANK  deposits  for  many  years 
were  looked  to  as  perhaps  our  best 
index  as  to  welfare  among  those  who  save 
small  sums  of  money.  Within  a  few  recent 
3'ears,  liowever,  these  retm^ns  have  not  been 
regarded  as  essentially  as  accurate  as  they 
once  were.  No  one  seems  longer  to  doubt 
that  the  savings-banks  have  lost  patronage, 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
(Jovernment  postal-saving  system,  which 
to  a  considerable  extent  ]ia.s  been  a  com- 
petitive and  rival  system.  These  postal- 
l)anks,  however,  it  is  generally  felt,  have 
drawn  to  their  windows  a  considerable 
number  of  depositors  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  saved  at  all,  being  foreigners  who 
had  l)ro light  to  the  country  European 
ideas  of  governme'ntal  paternalism,  and 
hence  were  drawn  to  these  Government- 
banks  as  they  might  not  have  been  drawn 
to  the  old  -  time  institutions.  Another 
point  made  by  students  of  conditions 
among  savings-banks  is  that  many  of  their 
depositors  in  recent  years  have  sought 
elsewhere  for  larger  returns  on  their  money, 
and  thus  have  drawn  out  at  least  some 
part  of  their  deposits  and  invested  them 
in  stocks  and  bonds  yielding  more  than 
33^  or  4  per  cent.  In  the  light  of  these 
new  conditions — but  in  spite  of  their  in- 
fluence, deposits  in  the  old-time  banks  have 
slightly  increased — a  writer  in  Bradstreet\s 
has  made  a  study  of  deposits  in  savings- 
banks  in  New  York  State  during  the  year 
1915,  some  of  the  results  of  which  he  gives 
as  follows: 

"In  addition,  the  savings-institutions 
had  to  contend  with  adverse  conditions 
during  the  fore  part  of  1915,  and  it  is 
probable  that  departures  of  some  races 
for  Europe  caused  rather  hea^'y  with- 
drawals. The  next  statement  to  be  pub- 
lished, that  covering  the  fiscal  vear  Julv 
1,  1915,  to  July  1,  191G,  will  afford  a  better 
index  than  the  statement  just  issued  for 
the  calendar  year. 

"This  exhibit,  covering  140  banks 
operating  in  thirty-four  of  the  sixty-one 
counties  of  the  State,  shows  that  resources 
on  January  1  last  were  at  the  highest  level 
ever  reached,  the  total  being  $1,974,040,- 
375,  the  increase  over  1914,  the  first  year 
in  many  that  showed  a  decrease  in  this 
item,  working  out  a  3.2  per  cent.  The 
sum  due  depositors,  $1,819,206,937,  like- 
wise establishes  a  new  record,  the  gain 
over  1914  being  2.7  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  deposited  during  the 
year,  $412,502,303,  displays  only  a  frac- 
tional advance  over  1914,  while  it  reflects 
losses  from  1913,  1912,  and  1911.  With- 
drawals absorbed  $429,908,102.  In  other 
words,  withdrawals  exceeded  deposits  bv 
over  $17,400,000.  This  item  of  witli- 
drawals  does  not,  however,  equal  the  with- 
drawals of  either  1914  or  15)13,  in  which 
V(>ars  depositors  drew  out  the  sums  of 
$443,519,287  and  $448,273,900,  resp(>c- 
tively.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
withdrawals  last  vear  exceeded  those  of 
1912  as  well  as  tho'se  of  1907. 

"The  following  statistical  matter  con- 
\'t\vs  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
savings-banks  of  New  York  State  on 
January  1  this  year,  as  compared  with 
their  condition  the  previous  year: 


Number  of  banks 

Total  resources 

Amount  due  depositors 

Other  liabilities 

Surp.  on  estira'd  market  value 
stocks  and  bonds 

Surplus  on  par  value  stocks 
and  bonds 

No.  of  open  accounts 

No.  of  accounts  opened  or  re- 
opened during  year 

No.  of  accounts  closed  during 
year 

Amt.  deposited  during  year,  not 
includinii  interest  crcditi.l... 

Amt.  withdrawn  during;  yc:ir.  . 

Amt.  of  interest  paid  and  cred- 
ited durin'5  year 

Salaries  paid  for  the  y( ar 

Expenses  other  than  salaries 
for  year 


1916 
140 
$1,974,046,375 
1,819,206,937 
715,270 


I'll.-, 

140 
$1,912,204,574 
1,771,500,958 
999,287 


154,124,167  139,704,327 


183,009,554 
3,243,362 

533,0.32 

460,312 

$412,502,363 
429,908,102 

65,124,623 
3,245,975 

3,044,019 


170,686,635 
3,171,:?05 

525,591 

497.740 

$410,275,689 
44.3,519,287 

63,163,709 
3,159,611 

3,325,1.58 


"The  two  following  tables  give  the  re- 
sources and  total  deposits  as  of  January  1 
for  sixteen  years  past,  as  well  as  the  de- 
posits and  withdrawals  in  certain  par- 
ticular 3'ears: 


January  1 


Resources 


1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 


1904, 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 


974, 
.912, 
,926, 
861, 
,780, 
095, 
02^, 
,536, 
465, 
461, 
405, 
311, 
238, 
191, 
131, 
066, 


,046, 
,204, 
,334, 
,783, 
,862, 
,050, 
,916, 
,610, 
,295, 
950, 
,800, 
993, 
,800, 
327, 
564, 
019, 


,375 
,574 
,331 
,753 
,290 
,793 
,868 
547 
,677 
833 
904 
505 
468 
573 
624 
216 


Deposits 

1915 $112,502,363 

410,275,689 

439,923,632 

435,015,119 

427,917,745 

405,483,027 

390,789,409 

350,095,187 

390,095,794 

330,034,132 

305,934,718 

296,024.624 

286,155,826 

268,323,513 


1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 


Total  Deposits 

$1,819,206,937 
1,771,500,958 
1,741,697,400 
1,689,453,168 
1,619,115,648 
1,542,933,693 
1,483,449,494 
1,396,443,.327 
1,380,399,090 
1,302,035,830 
1,292,358,807 
1,198,583,142 
1,131,281,943 
1,077,383,743 
1,014,305,000 
947,129,638 

Withdrawals 
$429,908,102 
443,519.287 
448,273,f00 
423,275,049 
408,291,534 
399,274,672 
350,867..'^S5 
393,237,604 
421,704,646 
302,845,984 
288,864,005 
266,550,112 
252,549,176 
240,013,371 


"The  sums  deposited;  as  well  as  the 
amounts  withdrawn  from  the  banks  located 
in  the  counties  named,  are  shown  in  the 
following: 

Deposited  Withdrawn 

Albany $19,493,667  $20,161,241 

Bronx 0,091,522  5,651,221 

Broome 4,370,967  4,491,290 

Cayuga 2,923,570  2,875,402 

Chemung 431,225  374,619 

Columbia 1,010,832  1,319,.301 

Cortland 1,052,776  l,180.4t)8 

Dutchess 3,116.906  3,7.32,833 

Erie 25,242,822  27.290,389 

Greene 644,252  800,907 

Jefferson 2.102,336  2,6M,247 

Kings 76,966,237  75,510,937 

Madison 1,043,987  962,437 

Monroe 14,938,162  10,023,933 

Montgomery 1,394,043  1,569,112 

Nassau 476,718  431,643 

New  York 197,418,431        206,403,865 

Niagara 3,232,402  3,369,360 

Oneida 4,488,141  5,442,742 

Onondaga 9,959,434  10,231,247 

Ontario 526,924  401.766 

Orange 3,425,429  4,1 15,319 

Oswego 2,597,985  3,01.i.288 

Putnam 230,833  237,196 

Queens : 5,439,583  5,207.149 

Rensselaer 1,474.234  2,277.357 

Richmond 2.212,707  2,H0,i;M 

St.  Lawremo 418.905  3>S8.19.i 

Schenectady 2,468.154  ;l,l(«,IS4 

Seneca 340,549  329.425 

Suffolk ■ : 2,481.996  2,730.015 

Tompkins 1,352,350  1,496.910 

lister 3,41 1,096  4,028,.")52 

Westchester 9,723,175  9,767,798 

"Withdrawals  in  twenty-three  of  tlie 
countii^s  exc(>eded  d(>posits.  wiiile  in  eleven 
of  the  counti(>s  the  sums  put  in  surpassed  the 
amounts  taken  out. 


"The 


following 


table  shows  the  total 
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'MULTWRAPff 


1,000  Letters  "In  a  Hurry"  at 
a  Cost  of  j3  of  a  Cent  Apiece 

That  was  the  result  of  an  order  from  the  man  higher  up. 
He  wanted  the  letters  quickly — but  he  also  wanted  them 
neat  and  accurate. 

The  Multigraph  Junior  accomplished  it  all  —  and  more. 
An  average  employee  did  the  work,  and  the  cost  was  a 
revelation. 

Study  the  pictures.  Note  the  simplicity  of  operations. 
Compare  the  cost  with  your  own  cost  of  form  letters,  if  you 
do  not  own  a  Multigraph.    Then  mail  us  the  coupon. 


2 


A  little   practice   has   enabled   the  operator  to   use   the  Flexo- 
Typesetter  and  compose  a  letter  rapidly. 


3 


It's  a  simple  matter  to  put  tlic  inked  ribbon  over  the  type  form 
and  take  a  proof. 


'4 


Corrections  mean  notliin^  more  than  .-tlichiiK  out  the  line  of  tyix", 
chanyinK  the  wronK  letter  and  re[)Iaeing  the  line. 


'5 


ji.^L  a  ,,ac-i..wii  of  turning  the  crank  and  feeding  the  paper. 
The  job  is  done  and  the  ribbon  removed  in  no  time. 


6 


The  type  is  quickly  cleaned,  and  the  printing  drum  may  be  set 
aside  for  another  run  later  on  if  desired. 


7 


The  final  operation — distributing  the  type  from  printing  drum 
to  Klexo-Typesetter — is  even  quicker  than  composing. 


All  ready  for  mailing,  i.ooo  neat,  accurate  letters 
at  a  surprisingly  low  cost,  produced  in  I4/5  hours, 
privately  and  conveniently. 


From  the  Mul- 
tigraph Junior  at 
$200  complete,  to 
the  Multigraph 
Senior,  with  power 
drive  and  all  the  im- 
proved attachments 
up  to  $715,  the  uses 
arc  varied  and  the 
advantages  great. 
Terms  are  easy  - — ■ 
20',(  down  and  easy 
monthly  payments. 
Mail  the  coupon. 


THE    WAY    TO    OPPORTUNITY 


MULTIGRAPH,  1811  K.  40th  Street,  Cleveland 

I  shiiU  be-  Kliid  to  si-e  oiii-  of  your  n'pn-sdital  iv("J  and 
got  full  information  roRarding  the  MiiltiKrar)li  and  its 
possible  aT)r>lication  to  niy  biisine-*s. 


Name 


Official  Position. 


Kiriii . 


Slreet  A<l<lress 


'I'liwil  Stale 

\tUiih  J  lin  tn  Yi'iir  Lilti-rhend  and  Mail. 


lO.'U 
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"TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLDS  TRADE* 

Dependable    Spark  Pluqs 


THE  official  estimate  of  the  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerceoii  auto- 
mobile production  this  year  is — 

One  million  four  hundred  thousand  cars. 

Of  these,  over  a  million  will  be  Fords, 

Overiands,    Studebakers   and    Maxwells, 

equipped    with   Champion  Dependable 

Spark  Plugs. 


'The  Manufacturers  oi  o^uer  one  hundred 
other  cars  will  equip  this  year  exclusively 
with  Champions.  Their  production  ivill 
exceed  120,000  cars. 

So  of  all  the  automobiles  produced  this 
year  it  is  apparent  that  more  than  four  out 
of  five  will  be  dependably  equipped — 
with  Champions. 


Champions  have  been  selected  by  these  hundred  and  more  manufacturers  because  their 
i  exhaustive  tests  have  shown  that  the  Champions  designed  for  their  motors  give  the  best  results. 
Remember  their  conclusions  when  you  replace  the  plugs  in  your  car. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY,  206  UPTON  AVE.,  TOLEDO,  O. 


dear-O-Scope 

RAIN,  fog  or  snow  cover  your  wind-shield,  obscure  the  view 
and  make  driving:  risky.    You  must  have  a  clean,  clear  wind-shield  for 
safety.    The  Clear-O-Scope  Wind-Shield  Cleaner  insures  clear  sight  of. 
the  road.    Is  adjusted  instantly  over  the  top  of  any  wind-shield:  is  held  secure- ( 
ly  by  spring  tension;  no  rattle;  no  bolts,  nuts  or  screws.    Just  draw  the  cleaner 
across  entire  shield  and  the  whole  surface  is  bright,  clean  and  dry  with  one  ( 
simple  operation.    „.  .        _,         *.-       i     i-*  i_i 

S  imple— Practical— Du  rable 

Get  a  Clear-O-Scope  now— before  the  risks  of  another  bad  day.  See  how  easy 

it  works.    Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  back. 

Up-to-date  dealers  have  them.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his 

name  and  Sl.OO  and  get  a  Clear-O-Scope  postpaid. 

Important  to  Jobbers  and  Retailers:  The  Clear-O-Scope  is  the 
universal  wind-shield  cleaner;  fits  any  car;  the  only  one  you  need^ 
in  stock.    Write  for 


Wind- 
Shield 
Cleaner 


profit-making  prop- 
osition. 

Manufacturers 

Clear- 0-Scope  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Sales  Department 

The  Zinke  Company 

X324  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


amounts  due  depositors  by  the  savings- 
banks  of  a  selected  number  of  States  out- 
side of  New  York: 

19li  1915  1916 

Pennsylvania $209,112,741  $224,207,085  $231,303,557 

New  Jersey 124,747,941  129,651,358 

Massachusetts 869,919,019  899,279,590  928,830,055 

Ohio 324,751,409  .301,039,414  294,995,018 

Illinois 289,765,205  296,157,509  304,181,660 

"For  Pennsylvania  the  1913  figures  are 
as  of  November  1,  the  1915  figures  as  of 
January  25,  and  the  1916  figures  as  of 
January  12.  As  regards  Massachusetts, 
the  figures  are  for  October  31  in  1913, 
1914,  and  1915.  The  New  Jersey  totals 
are  for  December  31  in  each  year." 

THE  MARKETABLE  FOREIGN  SECURI- 
TIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  a  consideration  of  Great  Britain's 
ability  to  meet  expenditures  for  war- 
materials  in  foreign  countries,  an  estimate 
was  recently  made  by  the  London  Statist 
of  that  country's  holdings  of  foreign 
securities  that  could  be  utilized  in  making 
her  foreign  payments.     The  writer  said: 

"Great  Britain  and  her  allies  are  buying 
from  America  vast  quantities  of  goods 
which  can  be  paid  for  only  in  securities  of 
one  kind  or  another.  American  bankers 
and  investors  have  provided  Great  Britain 
and  France  with  a  straight  loan  of  £100,- 
000,000,  but  this  amount  covers  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  enormous  sum  re- 
quired to  pay  for  goods  purchased  or  or- 
dered, and  the  balance  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  provided  in  large  part  bj' 
means  of  British-  and  French-owned  Ameri- 
can securities.  The  question  of  the  extent 
of  the  holdings  of  these  seciu-ities  is  there- 
fore one  of  great  importance,  and  various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the 
amount  held. 

"Our  own  calculation  is  that  immediately 
prior  to  the  war,  British  investments  in 
American  railway  securities  amounted  to 
about  £618,000,000,  and  that  in  other 
securities,  including  mines,  industrials, 
public  -  utility  corporations,  land  com- 
panies, etc.,  British  investments  amounted 
to  £145,000,000.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  British  capital  invested  in  the  United 
States  was  thus  about  £763,000,000. 

"Recently  a  committee  of  bankers  in  the 
United  States  examined  the  situation,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  'that  the  amount 
of  European  investments  in  the  United 
States  was  about  £800,000,000.  Pre- 
sumably this  total  excludes  the  substantial 
amount  of  American  seciu-ities  sold  since 
the  war  began.  Mr.  Loree,  the  president 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  has 
endeavored  to  make  a  detailed  calculation 
of  the  foreign  holdings  of  American  railway 
seciu-ities  by  applying  to  each  American 
railway  for  a  statement  of  its  foreign-held 
securities.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  end  of  1914  the  foreign  holding 
of  American  railwav  securities  was  $2,700,- 
000,000,  or  £540,()0(),()00.  Since  the  war 
began  a  large  amount  of  British-owned 
American  securities  has  been  sold,  and 
Mr.  Loree  calculates  that  at  the  end  of 
June  last  the  amount  of  foreign-owned 
American  railwav  securities  had  been  re- 
duced to  $2,222,600,()a),  or  £444,000.000. 

"We  venture  to  think,  liowever,  that  the 
actual  amount  of  American  railway  securi- 
ties owned  by  Europeans  is  a  ery  largely  in 
excess  of  the  sum  calculated  by  Mr.  Loree 
from  the  available  data.     It  is  known  that 


Increase  Your  Income 

Olliers  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  iiiteiest  than  the 
>'X'  or  A%  savings  ttanks 
pay       Better  get  posted 

Wk'ilffoRNEWllST  No  574  ANDfRKBOOMtT. 

OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE   CQC^c) 
90klahom»     City.   U.  S./k.      '  = 
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in  recent  years  large  quantities  of  British- 
owned  American  securities  have  been 
transferred  from  London  to  New  York  to 
be  used  as  collateral  for  temporary  loans 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  also  known 
that  many  Continental  investors  and 
bankers  keep  their  American  securities  in 
America  for  various  reasons.  Hence  the 
calculations  of  the  American  committee 
that  has  been  investigating  the  matter, 
that  the  amount  of  European  investments 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  £800,000,000,  seem  to  be  the  truest 
statement  of  the  situation.  Nor  does  this 
conflict  with  our  own  calculations.  In 
recent  years  Germany  is  understood  to 
have  sold  the  greater  part  of  her  American 
securities,  while  since  the  war  began  our 
own  sales  have  been  heavy,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  calculate  the  amount  of  British- 
owTied  American  securities  at  the  present 
time,  is  about  £650,000,000,  of  which  some 
£500,000,000  are  railway  securities. 

"In  considering  oiu-  power  to  obtain 
money  from  the  United  States  either  by 
the  sale  of  securities  or  otherwise,  sight 
should  not  be  lost  of  the  possibility — indeed, 
the  probability  —  that  beyond  being  able 
to  sell  our  American  securities  we  might 
also  be  able  to  sell  South-American  and 
other  foreign  securities.  Such  sales  would, 
of  course,  not  be  possible  if  British  income 
tax  continued  to  be  levied  upon  them;  but 
doubtless,  were  it  to  become  necessary  to 
sell  other  foreign  investments  than  Ameri- 
can securities,  such  securities  when  sold  to 
foreigners  resident  abroad  would  be  made 
free  of  British  income  tax.  The  amount  of 
South-American  securities  owned  by  this 
country  is  no  less  than  £623,000,000. 
Moreover,  the  British  investments  in 
Canadian  securities,  exclusive  of  mortgages, 
are  about  £500,000,000,  and  some  of  these 
secui;ities  could  also  be  realized  in  the 
United  States  provided  that  we  made  them 
free  of  British  income  tax.  Thus  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  American  prod- 
uce consists  not  merely  of  the  £500,000',- 
000  of  American  railway  seciu'ities  which 
are  still  owned  by  this  country,  but  also  of 
a  sum  of  more  than  £1,000,000,000  of 
other  securities,  which  probably  could  be 
gradually  sold  in  the  United  States  if  made 
free  of  British  income  tax." 

NEW  RAILROAD  INCOME  NOT  FOR 
DIVIDENDS  YET 

Most  railroads  throughout  the  country 
report  larger  gross  business  tha"  at  any 
time  since  1913,  and  some  report  better 
net  earnings  and  surpluses  for  dividends 
than  for  ten  years  past.  At  the  same  time, 
"few  dividend  -  increases  are  even  dimly 
discernible  on  the  financial  horizon,"  says 
a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Men 
in  Wall  Street  have  been  inchned,  how- 
ever,-to  argue  that  the  time  has  come  for 
increases,  and  advances  in  quoted  prices 
for  some  stocks  have  in  consequence  taken 
pla«e.  But  the  Wall  Street  JournaVs 
Avriter  maintains  that  managers  of  rail- 
roads "have  other  things  in  mind."  Their 
operating  men  have  been  calling  vigorously 
for  additional  funds  with  which  to  expand 
their  facilities.  There  is  a  serious  short- 
age of  transportation-facilities.  Money  is 
needed  to  correct  it.  Managers  are  also 
concerned  as  to  traffic  in  the  distant 
future,  when  the  present  heavy  shipments 
shall  have  diminished,  as  they  are  certain 
to  do  when  conditions  change  with  the 
end  of  the  war.  But  railroad  men  think 
now  not  so  much  of  increased  dividends 
as  of  more  tractkage,  new  docks  and  pi(!rs, 
new  (!ars  and  motive  power,  and  wider  yard- 
limits.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  striking  illustration  of  this  attitude 
Avhich  has  gone  almost  unobserved  is  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  the  I'ouu- 
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Make  the  PAPER  of  your 
booklet  EXPRESS  the  at- 
mosphere of  your  product 

Strathmore  Papers  can  express  all 
shades  of  thought,  feeling  and  im- 
pression; sometimes  powerfully, 
sometimes  subtly,  always  measurably. 
Some  will  suggest  the  strength  of 
machinery,  others  the  femininity  of 
perfumes,  others  the  antiquity  of  rugs, 
and  so,  for  every  business  and  every 
product,  a  Strathmore  Paper  that  in 
itself  expresses  the  fundamental  idea. 


Write  us,  or  ask  your  printer  for  "Paper 
Does  Express,"  a  booklet  that  makes  a  cer- 
tain dozen  sheets  of  Strathmore  Paper 
do  the  work  of  several  hundred  words. 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass. 


Strathmore 

Expressive  Papers 
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YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Raizor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  Is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  lije.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edge'  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  r-.zor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

tt#^QQ  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  anJ  a  chamois 

Sent  postpaid,  **^^5_^^  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.        Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 

Shumate  Razor  Co.,  694 Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

iiiiiM iiii;:iii:iiiiii|iiim iiiiiiniiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiilil ii 


Established  1884 
Capacity  6,000  razora  daily 
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all/year; 
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KisselKar 

^i^erK  y«cA  a  Car 
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In  April  Showers — Amid  May  Flowers 


APRIL,  the  month  of  showers  and  chills— just 
-^^  the  time  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ALL-YEAR  Car  with  the  top  on. 

And  when  May  flowers  bloom  and  the  warmth 
of  the  Great  Outdoors  invites  you,  drive  with 
the  top  off. 

No  need  to  wait  for  seasons  or  weather.  USE 
IT  NOW!     See  the  KisselKar  dealer. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Company,     Hartford,  Wisconsin 


Prices  for  the  complete  ALL-YEAR  Cars,  $1450 
to  $2100.  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters  with- 
out tops,  $1050  to  $1750.    Literature  on  request. 
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sylvania  Railroad.  One  of  the  subsidiaries 
of  this  system  sold  its  Cambria  Steel 
Companv  stock  m>ar  the  end  of  1915  for 
approximately  $28,(X)0,000,  of  which  about 
$16.()()(),000  was  profit  over  original  cost. 
This  latter  sum  was,  of  course,  passed  to 
the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  but,  as  if  to 
forestall  and  (liscourage  any  idea  that  this 
money  might  be  passed  along  to  stock- 
holders in  the  form  of  an  extra  dividend 
or  an  increase  in  the  regular  rate,  the 
management  promptly  set  aside  $7,000,000 
of  this  profit  to  'sinking  and  other  reserve 
funds„'  and  transferred  another  $7,700,000 
to  'surplus  appropriated  for  investment  in 
physical  property.' 

"Without  considering  this  special  wind- 
fall, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  more  than  6  per  cent,  dividends. 
In  January  it  and  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany, every  share  of  the  stock  of  which 
the  parent  company  owns,  earned  a 
balance  for  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent.;  in  the  three  months  ended  .January 
31  they  earned  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent, 
on  the  stock.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  .$.500,- 
000,000  stock  outstanding,  more  than 
r'  equal  to  all  the  funded  indebtedness  of  the 
two  companies,  the  soundness  of  11  per 
cent,  stock-earnings  as  a  purely  financial 
basis  for,  say,  a  7  per  cent,  dividend-rate, 
becomes  apparent.  Nevertheless,  the  Penn- 
sylvania management  is  not  contemplating 
a  dividend-increase. 

"In  January  alone  the  New  York 
Central  earned  a  surplus  for  dividends  or 
reinvestment    in    the    property    equal    to 

1 3  per  cent,  annually.  This  figure  ignores 
its  equity  in  the  earnings  of  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie, 
which  were  sufficient  to  bring  the  earnings 
above  14.5  per  cent.  In  the  three  months 
ended  January  31  the  Central  earned  at  a 
rate  exceeding  16  per  cent,  a  year  on  its 
stock,  or,  including  its  share  in  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  two  subsidiaries,  more  than 
18  per  cent,  on  the  stock.  Yet  there  is  no 
indication  that  at  this  week's  meeting  the 
Central  directors  will  declare  anything  else 
than  the  regular  1 M  %  quarterly  dividend . 

"Baltimore  &  Ohio,  again,  has  earned 
thus  far  in  the  fiscal  year  at  the  rate  of 
11  per  cent,  for  the  common  stock,  which 
receives  but  .5  per  cent.  With  this  com- 
pany the  dividend-question  does  not  come 
up  again  until  next  June,  and  there  is  no 
less  authority  than  T.  Roosevelt  that 
June  is  a  long  time  off.  But  it  is  known 
that  the  B.  &  O.  directors  are  in  no  hurry 
to  take  that  matter  up.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  safe  to  say  that  they  will  not  do  so 
imtil  the  reorganization  of  the  C.  H.  &  D., 
soon  to  be  brought  out,  is  well  under  way 
and  some  estimate  has  been  formed  as  to 
how  the  B.  &  O.  stands  in  relation  to  that 
investment. 

"These  are  merely  instances,  but  fairly 
typical.  There  are  a  few  different  cases. 
Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  a  fair  way  to  earn 

14  to  16  per  cent,  on  its  stock  this  fiscal 
year,  and  that  issue  differs  from  Pennsyl- 
Aania  and  New  York  Central  in  that  it  has 
not  been  receiving  dividtnids  every  year 
for  a  generation  or  two.  Some  months  ago 
Wall  Street  was  confident  that  Norfolk 
&  Western  was  about  to  become  a  7  per 
cent,  stock.  Now  opinion  hangs  in  the 
l)alance. 

"At  no  time  since  the  OO's,  probably, 
have  the  ojx'rating  staff's  been  more  anxious 
to  obtain  funds  for  expansion  of  existing 
facilities.  For  a  whih,"  longer  they  are 
likely  to  have  their  way  as  against  the 
tockholdcrs." 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  RAILROAD 
STOCKS 

W.  T.  Connors  contributes  to  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Strcel  an  article  dealing 
with  the  new  conditions  which  railroads 
must  meet  in  the  inuii(>(liate  future,  as  a  con- 
soquouco   of   freight-embargoes,  munition- 


shipments,  and  other  new  problems.  He 
discusses  whether,  while  operating  in  these 
conditions,  the  roads  can  enjoy  an  era 
of  real  pi'osperity.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  percentages  of  increase  that  prevailed 
in  1915  can  not  be  long  maintained,  the 
re\aval,  at  least  in  the  East,  having  been  a 
result  either  direct  or  indirect  of  "frenzied 
activity  among  war  -  order  industries." 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  gross  earn- 
ings was  very  hea\"y  in  the  East — 53  per 
cent. — that  is,  in  gross  revenues  which  were 
down  to  $1,.500  a  mile  in  February  and 
jumped  to  .$2,300  a  mile  in  October,  while 
net  revenue  increased  180  i)er  cent.  Many 
interesting  points  are  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Connors's  article,  among  them  these  th.n.L 
follow : 

"In  the  Southern  and  Western  districts 
the  gains  were  naturally  less  extraordinary, 
as  those  sections  were  not  so  quickly 
reached  by  the  war-order  prosperity,  and 
the  effect  there  was  of  a  more  indirect  and 
reflected  character.  But  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  gross  revenues  for  the  entire  country 
rose  in  the  nine  months  from  $900  a  mik; 
to  $1,320,  or  47  per_cent.,  and  net  increa.sed 
from  $220  to  $500,  or  about  125  per  cent. 

"Manifestly  such  an  extraordinary  rale 
of  gain  could  not  be  maintained  very  long; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any 
significant  reaction,  for  down  to  the  preseu  I, 
date  earnings  are  holding  close  to  the 
high-water  mark. 

"During  1915  railroad-expenses  rose  but 
little.  In  the  South  and  West  they  were, 
in  fact,  almost  stationary,  in  spite  of  the 
great  gain  in  net  earnings.  In  the  East 
expenses  mounted  considerably,  but  only 
a  fraction  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
earnings.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  roads  were  not  increasing 
their  maintenance  to  the  same  extent  as 
their  earnings.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  best -managed 
and  best-maintained  roads  in  the  country. 
Maintenance  of  way  per  mile  of  track 
during  the  last  three  calendar  years  was 
as  follows: 

1915 $3,637 

1914 3,614 

1913 3,927 

"And  maintenance  of  equipment  was: 

Per  Per  Per 

Loco.  Pass.  Car  Frt.  Car 

1915 S4,136  $1,262  $102 

1914 4,067  1,202  90 

1913 4,447  1,279  121 

"That  is,  maintenance  of  both  way  and 
equipment  was  continued  during  1915  on 
a  basis  that  had  been  adjusted  to  meet 
prolonged  business-depression.  The  same 
was  true  of  practically  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  possible  for  the 
roads  immediately  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  sudden  change  of  conditions. 

"The  result  is  that  freight-blockades  and 
(>mbargoes  are  common.  These  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  lack  of  ocean  tonnage  to 
move  the  big  export  business  now  handled 
by  the  railroads,  but  not  entirely.  Short- 
age of  cars  and  locomotives  is  also  an 
important  reason.  This  shortage  is  prin- 
<'ipally  due  to  the  lack  of  forehandedness 
on  the  part  of  the  roads  in  placing  their 
orders  for  equipment.  During  f  he  first  half 
of  1915  th(?  railroads  stood  idly  by  and  al- 
lowed the  six  leading  equipment  companies 
to  sign  up  a  total  of  over  $200,000,000  of 
war-order  business.  Then  when  the  roads 
were  finally  forced  into  the  market  they 
found  that  not  only  had  the  prices  of 
equipment  risen  from  20  to  25  per  cent., 
but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get 
deliveries  within  six  months.  The  equip- 
ment companies,  aside  from  the  limitations 
resulting  from  their  own  war-orders,  could 
not,  accept  an  order  until  they  secured 
options  on  the  necessary  steel  and  lumber. 
The  prices  of  those  products  were  rising 
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Vital,  Thrilling,  History 


)ld  in  a  book  that  educates  and  fascinates.  The  Kreat- 
it  story  of  the  igtli  century  in  the  world.  Tells  of 
this  period  full  of  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wars;  full  of  political  developments  of  im- 
mense significance.  The  man  who  wants  to  understand 
today's  international  developments  needs  a  knowledge 
of  this  period  of  the  world's  histor>'.  He  can  get  it  by 
reading  this  gripping  story  of  the  men  and  women — 
the  dominant  figures  of  their  times- — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  by  their  opeiations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Telling  what  I^incoln,  Bismarck.  liki ward  VII,  and 
scores  of  other  great  leaders  accomplished  in  such  crises 
as  our  Civil  War;  the  consolidating  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; the  birth  of  the  Frencli  Republic;  and  all  the  other 
important  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 
It  is  a  gripijing  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  iiiakinc. 
New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition 
lOOO  pages,  cloth-bound,  $  i.oo;  by  mail,  $J.^0 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Railroad  Progress 

"St.  Paul  Road"  Asain  to  the  Fore 


Achievements  in  the  railroad  world  have 
been  manifold  and  splendid.  In  this 
great  work  *'The  St.  Paul"  since  its  incep- 
tion  has  been  a  leader.  It  is  particularly- 
fitting,  therefore,  that  this  railway  should 
accomplish  the  first  extensive  main  line 
electrification  in  the  w^orld — the  electrify- 
ing of  its  line  from  Harlow^ton,  Montana, 
to  Avery,  Idaho,  a  distance  of  440  miles 
across  the  Great  Continental  Divide. 

This  colossal  undertaking  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  -world.  The  giant  electric 
locomotives,  fed  w^ith  the  limitless  energy 
of  the  mountain  streams  —  the  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  and 
the  notable  increase  of  travel  delights — 
appeal  alike  to  engineers,  scientists  and 
the  traveling  public. 

On  your  next  trip  Northwest  take  "  The 
Olympian"  or  "The  Columbian"  and  enjoy 
the  combination  of  luxurious  service, 
electric  travel  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  scenery. 

For  lilerature  address 
F.A.MILLER.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager. CHICAGO 
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daj'  by  day,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
getting  steel  sooner  than  four  to  six 
months.  At  present  there  is  practically- 
no  steel  to  be  had  for  delivery  before  thV 
last  quarter  of  1916,  and  many  orders  art- 
being  placed  for  1917.  It  was  a  clear  ease 
of  '  unpreparedness '  on  the  part  of  the 
roads. 


CURRENT  RAILROAD-EARNINGS 


Dit. 

Rate 

Atchison  common 6% 

Atlantic  Coast  common 5 

Bait.  &  Ohio  common 5 

Canadian  Pac.  common 10 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago,  Gt.  Western  pf fa) 

Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  com o 

Chicago  &  N.  W.  common 7 

Del.,  Lackawanna  &  West 20 

Erie  Common 

Gt.  Northern  pf 7 

Illinois  Central 5 

Kans.  City  So.  pf 4 

Lehigh  Valley  common 10 

Louisville  &  Nashville 5 

Minneapolis  &  St.  L.  pr 

New  York  Central. : 5 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  &  West • 

Norfolk  &  Western 6 

Northern  Pacific 7 

Pennsylvania 6 

Reading  common 8 

Southern  Pacific 6 

Southern  Ry.  pf 

Union  Pacific  conmion 8 


Earned 
1915 

9.2% 

6.3 

,1.4 
11.3 

4.2 

1.9 

.-(.3 

7.7 
26 


est.4 . 


5 
3 
6.2 
5.4 

12 
6.8 
3.2 

11.1 
1.5 
1 

8.8 
7.6 
8.4 

10.8 
7.2 
2.7 

11 


Estimated 
Earnings 
for  1916 

11% 
9 

:   10.5 

17 

10 
4.5 
9  . 

IQ 
36 

(b) 
11 

7.5 

7 

15 
14 
10 

(6) 

4.5 

1.7 
15 
11 

(b) 
22 
10 
18 
13 


(o)  Initial  div.,  1%,  Dec.  1,  1915.  (b)  Fiscal  year  ends  Dec 
31.  Earnings  for  1916  can  not  yet  be  estimated  with  any 
accuracy. 

"When  the  roads  finally  saw  what  they 
were  up  against,  they  hurriedly  placed 
orders  for  cars  and  locomotives.  Car- 
orders  for  the  last  five  months  compare  as 
follows  with  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  previous  year: 


7-/(i> 
I'ear 

February 12,650 

Januarv- .30,300 

December 18,023 

November 32,300 

October 24,680 


La«l 

Year 

4,2.55 
3,3(X) 
1 .325 
1,0,50 
2,775 


"But  practically  none  of  these  cars  has 
been  either  deli\'ered  or  paid  for.  De- 
liveries of  cars  -will  begin  soon,  of  loco- 
motives a  little  later;  and  as  soon  as 
spring  opens,  the  roads  t\t11  have  to  do  a 
good  deal  more  than  last  year  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way.  This  is  not  because 
maintenance  of  way  has  been  especially 
neglected,  for  that  is  ttue  of  very  few- 
roads;  but  because  a  hea\ner  gross  busi- 
ness necessarily  brings  greater  expenses  for 
maintenance. 

' '  I  have  dwelt  on  the  increase  in  expenses 
that  is  sure  to  come  during  the  remainder 
of  1916  because  of  the  same  unduly  rosy 
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RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Send   for  ne-w-  booIr.let 

of  luxurious  tours  to 

CALIFORNIA  and  ALASKA 

Including 

Grand  Canyon,  Apache  Trail, 

Yosemite,  Midnight  Sun  in  America, 

Yellowstone  and   Canadian   Rockies. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOM B  CO. 

Dept  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Philn.      Chicago       San  Francisco 


JAPAN  and  CHINA 

SUMMER  TOUR  SAILS  JUNE  29 

FALL  TOUR  SAILS  SEPT.  7 

Send  for  full  itinpraries 

H.  W.  Donning  &  Co..  14-B  Beacon-SL,  Boston,  Mass. 

'* Little  Joorneys  into  Canada" 

"Great  Journeys  thru  ('anada  aud  Alaska.*'  write 
Canadian  &  Alaskan  Bureau  of  Travel 

The  BiUinore  Hotel,  opp.  Grand  Central  Stii. ,  N.V.O. 

JAPAN 

Small  party  sails  June  27.  casting  $490. 
Bfioltlut  upon  request.  The  Uavisson  Tours, 
3.50  Wayne  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


ALASKA-CRUISES 

$60  and  np — Agents  aU  lines. 

Frequent    sailings   during    the  summer. 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN— JUNE  (4. 

Wide  choice  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC  COAST 

California  —  TellowBtone  —  ToBemite  — 

Qrand  Canyon — Canadian  Rockies — etc. 

Send  for  Jree  booklet. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 
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ALASKA 

Our  tK)nr,  leaving  early  in  .luly,  visits  Cana- 
yjitin  Rockies;  Alaska,  i)ictudiDg  Lake  Atlin, 
White  Horse.  Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Seatile. 
Portland,  Yellowstone  Park.  etc;. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  wonderful  tours. 
Write  for  iiooklet,  mailed  free  xviton  request. 

THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 
84  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JAPAN 

War  keopp  you  from  Europe;  the  Orient  invites  you. 
Two  month  tripB,  or  Iotikct.  $750  npwardn.  Intro- 
<liictions  triven.  Hulletinsj  pamphlets,  etc.,  free  of 
vi}Hi.  HouiaU-r,  Ix'fore  smlintf,  witii  Japan  Society, 
ibo  Immilway,  Nt-w  York  (Uty. 
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PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


TURN  YOUR  IDEA.S   INTO^MONF.Y. 

Our  free  book  "From  Brains  to  Consi!MBr" 
containing:  tables  and  valuable  information 
tells  how.  Larf;e,  old  established  firm,  incor- 
porated imder  the  la\ys  of  Ohio  for  \b  years, 
is  looking  for  meritorious  inventions  to  man- 
ufacture. I^argcst,  most  complete  plant  in 
the  U.  S.  Send  your  idea.  Think  of  some- 
thing new  or  something  that  can  be  made 
better.  It  may  be  worth  thousands.  We  will 
develop  it  for  vou.  Ynur  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  the  book.  C.  R.  SPICER,  Mgr., 
Sta.  A,  Box  152,  Cincinnati,  O. 


P.ATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WAT.SON  E.  COLKMAN,  Patent  Lawyer. 
6'i4  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundredsof  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  1  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Free.  R.  B.  OWEN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  MANUFACTURERS  BUY 
arc  the  kind  we  get  for  Inventors,  l-'or  proof 
and  reliable  free  book,  write  R.  S.  8:  k.  B. 
L.\("RV,  713  Barrister  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — Foi;  any  discarded  jewelrj-;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  .Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelr>',  new  or 
broken,  any  faUe  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  ^old  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  .send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Vour  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431 F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


A  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ent's can  e.stablish  himself  in  permanent 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  consumers. 
New  sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
yon  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Coniniission  contract  worth  J-IOto  J 150 week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rock, 
backed  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati  I'ine  Arts  Company 
2 1  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


W I  LI.  ADY.VNCEexpenscsand  pay  straiijfht 
weekly  salary  of  JI8.00  to  man  or  womaji  \Mth 
fair  education  and  good  references.  No  can- 
yassing,  .St.iple  line.  Old  established  firnv  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pliil.idelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 
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reports  of  railroad-business  that  are  in 
circulation  in  the  press.  It  is  entirely 
wTong  to  figure  the  earnings  on  a  railroad 
stock  for  the  last  half  of  1915  and  then 
proceed  to  estimate  eai'nings  for  the  full 
year  to  June  30  as  double  those  of  the  last 
six  months. 

"It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  position 
of  each  road  in  detail.  All  the  roads  will 
have  to  meet  increased  expenses.  Some 
of  the  Western  roads  can  count  on  only 
moderate  gains  in  gi-oss  with  which  to  do 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Eastern 
roads  which  are  handling  the  greatest 
amount  of  war-order  and  other  manu- 
factures may  be  able  to  make  gains  in  net 
that  will  verj-  nearly  equal  those  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

"In  the  table  herewith  I  have  worked 
out  the  estimated  earnings  for  1916,  as 
closely  as  they  can  now  be  arrived  at.  In 
all  cases  considerable  increases  are  shown. 
The  greatest  gains  are  naturally  shown  on 
those  stocks  which  are  of  a  more  speculati\'e 
character  and  have  therefore  suffered  more 
from  past  depression  of  trade. 

"Of  course  no  high  degree  of  accuracy 
is  claimed  for  these  estimates  of  1916 
earnings.  That  would  require  a  super- 
human gift  of  prophecy,  especially  under 
such  unsettled  conditions  as  have  resulted 
from  the  war.  The  estimates  simply  repre- 
sent a  fair  approximation,  taking  all  the 
\arious  factors  into  account.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  actual  earnings  will  not 
be  found  to  show  any  very  wide  variation 
from  the  figures  given  in  the  table. 

"Taking  everything  together,  the  out- 
look for  the  railroads  is  deeidedly'cheerful, 
and  the  present  level  of  prices  seems  too 
low  to  discount  the  situation  adequately. 
Earnings  have  more  influence  on  prices 
than  they  generally  get  credit  for.  Few 
investors  take  the  trouble  to  follow  earn- 
ings closely  from  month  to  month  and  take 
in  their  full  significance.  A  sharp  change 
in  the  price  of  a  railroad  stock  is  usually 
attributed  to  some  more  interesting  or 
spectacular  cause,  even  tho  a  brief  study  of 
current  earnings  would  show  ample  reason 
for  the  change. 

"A  recent  example  of  this  was  seen  in 
the  sharp  advance  of  Reading  in  the  face 
of  a  decline  in  the  rest  of  the  market. 
This  was  attributed  to  everything  except 
the  most  obvious  reason — a  tremendous 
gain  in  current  earnings  on  top  of  pre\'ious 
large  increases." 


suppose 


Her     Profession. — Dick — " 
you  have  a  career  selected?  " 

Fair  Co-ed — -"  Why.  yes;  l)ut  we  hadn't 
intended  to  announce  it  till  after  com- 
mencement."— Judge. 


SEE 
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ATLIN  AND  THE  YUKON 

Truly  a  trip  you  will  never  forget 
and  never  regret.  Kver>'  mile  an 
ever  charming  and  e\er  changing 
panorama  of  indescribable  scenic: 
grandeur  and  unusual  interest. 

The  flowers,  the  sunshine  and  the  wonderful 
summer  cHmate  will  delight  you.  You  can 
now  travel  throughout  this  new  wonderland 
in  perfect  comfort. 

Frenuent  sailings  from  Seattle,  Vancouver 
and  Prince  Rupert  to  Skaguay  via  the  "  inside 
passage." 

Booklets  worth  reading,  and  information 
regarding  round  trip  fares,  free  on  request. 

Early  reservations  decidedly  advisable. 


i 


HERMAN  WEIG.G.P.A. 

101  W.  Washington  St.. 

Chicago 


A.  F.  ZIPF.T.M.. 

800  Alaska  BIdg.. 

Seattle.  Wash. 


White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 


This 


I 


Enjoy 

This  Summer  at 

yir^nia  Hot  Springs 

//  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  de- 
lightful spot  to  take  a  vacation  than  at  the 
Homestead.       No  other  resort  offers  so  many 
advantages  at  such  a  reasonable  price. 

Situated  2500  feet  abo-Je  sea  level.   Seldom  is  tkere 
a  Kot  da>).       Mo  mosquitoes,  humidity  or  dampness, 
so  customary  in  mountain  resorts.      Here  is  a  more  idea 
summer   cLmate  than    is    to    be   found   at    Bar    Harbor, 
MeTidport  or  the  White  Mountains.     Open   all    the   year. 
Excellent  train  accommodations.      Easily  accessible. 

The  Famous  Healing  Waters 

KJaturally  heated — -104°  — outrivaling  as  a  cure  the  celebrated  spas  of 
Europe— the  5pou<  Ba/A — {amous  for  Rheumatism,  Goul  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases.    Modern  and  complete  Bath  Equipment,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Mas- 
sage and  Hot  Air  Treatments- -Physicians  of  international  reputation — Ex- 
perienced and  careful  attendants.     Essentially  the  place  for  rest  or  recuptralion. 

The  Homestead  Book 

A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Homestead  and  its  surroundings  in 
natural  colors — with  views  of  the  2  sporty  golf  courses,  7  perfect  cla^  tennis  courts 
and  other  interesting  features.  It  tells  of  the  500  rooms — excellent  cuisine — in- 
comparable drinking  water — attractive  ballroom — fascinating  drives — interesting 
trails  and  bridle  paths — 200  saddle  and  driving  horses  at  the  command  of  guests — ■ 
perfect  equipment  and  service.  This  book  should  be  read  by  everyone  looKing  for 
an  ideal  summer  resort.    We  will  gladli*  send  you  a  copj>  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Booking  Offices:— Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  New  York,  Philadelphia 


Da  light f my 
Cool   ' 

In  Summer 
Averaj^e 

Jemperature 
About 

r4' 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  gave 
»10  to  «20  on  a  bicycle. 

RANCER  BICYCLES  tn  91  styles,  colors 
and  sizes.    Greatly  Improved;  prices  re- 
1  duced.  Other  reliable  models,  iU.96  up, 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
proval tind  30  (Iau3  trial  and  riding  test. 
Our  big  FREE  cataloe  shows  every- 
'  thing  new  In  bicycles  and  Bundries.    A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
I  person  should  have.    Write  for  It. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
J  piles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  secoudhaud 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  $3  to  t8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries xintll  you 
write  and  learn  oxiruuiiiderfnl  new  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.   A  postal  brings  everything.    Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        DEPT.  A  172  CHICAGO 


The  MOTOR  OIL 

that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO.,  8INCHAMTON,  NY. 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1 .000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  booki 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


IlllllllllllllllHi; 


Watklns,  New  York 
on    Seneca     Lake. 

Wtn.  E.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


SheCLEN  SPRINGS 

A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and   HOTEL,  known  a.  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

Heautiful  location  In  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  (traded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  cllmblnii, 

ranftlnii  In  altitude  from  7.S0  to  1100  feet.     Five  minutes'  walk  from  Watklns  Glen.     Midway 

between  theCireat  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  Macadam. 

.Sporty  Golf  Course,  Clock  Golf,    Tenni.s,  Motorlnit,  Boatlnii,   Music,  Dancing. 

nPW  ¥T7    Ty    A    T^IJCI    ^'■P  liirectly  connected  with  thr  hotel  and  are  roniplctc  in  all  appoint- 
Jl    I    1  r^   JO^^   X   M.  -llJ   ments  for  Hydrotlierapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathinit  .Sprlng.s  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bail  Nauhciin  but  aboiil  live  limes  as  slrouR.    The  Radium 

Emanation  from  Itrlne  .Sprinit  No.  I  Averaftes  68  Mache  Knits  Per  Liter  of 

Water  and  is  Due  to  Radium  Salt  in  Solution. 

For  thr  treatment  0/  Disorders  of  the  Ciinlio  VificuUir,  Renal,  Metabolic  and  Xervous  .Systems;  Rheumatism.  Gout 

and  OhfMty,  we  offer  adv.mtaaes  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  liurope. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 

mil: 
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JP    Neglect  did  this! 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Have  your  trees  examined  Now! 

Let  tree  surgery  save  them! 

— but  be  sure  to  get  safe  tree  surgery.    Unscientific 
tree  doctoring"  by  irresponsibles  and  '  jacks-of- 
all-trades"  is  a  greater  cause  for  tree  ruin  even  than 
neglect  itself. 

For  ja/e  tree  surgery,  for  methods  that  are  scientifically  accurate 
and  mechanically  perfect,  for  work  that  eliminates  experiment, 
for  the  services  of  finished  experts,  for  work,  that  endures,  take 
the  dependable  and  satisfying  course  and  go  to — 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

H.  A.  Everett,  President  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  and  Light 
Co.. Cleveland, Ohio, writes;  "It  is  now  six  years  since  you  treated 
the  trees  on  my  farm  at  Willoughby,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied 
w  ith  the  results."    In  our  files  are  hundreds  of  similarly  enthusi- 
^        astic  letters.    The  U.  S.  Government,  after  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation, officially  chose  Davey  experts  as  best.  Every  year  of 
neglect  adds  io%  to  25%  to  the  cost  of  saving  trees.    Have 
5  our  trees  examined  NOW.    Write  today  for  free  examina- 
\        tion  and  booklet  illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

The   Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 

231  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

i    (Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery.     Accredited- 
representatives  avaitable  bet-ween  Kansas  City  and  Boston.) 


Paint  half  your  house  DEVOE;  paint  the  other 
half  whatever  you  like.  If  DEVOE  doesn't  take 
fewer  gallons  and  cost  less  money,  no  charge  for 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  PAIN' 

FEWER  GALLONS  -  WEARS  t-ONCER 

DEVOE  dealers  will  be  glad  to  help  you  figure 
the  gallons  you  need.  Look  up  the  DEVOE 
agent  in  your  town,  or  write  us  for  his  name. 


Marble  Floor  Finish 

The  best  varnish  for  lin- 
oleums and  floors.  Preserves 
the  natural  color  of  hart"  and 
soft  wood;  made  to  resist  the 
wear  and  tear  which  it  will 
necessarily  receive  on  a  floor. 

Holland  Enamel 

The  best  enamel  made  for 
producing  a  perfect  porcelain 
finish  in  imitation  of  tile. 
Washable  and  sanitary.  Will 
not  crack  or  turn  yellow. 
Easy  to  apply. 

Velour  Finish 

A  washable,  flat-finish  oil 
paint  for  walls,  ceilings  and 
woodwork.  Dries  with  a  soft 
water-color  etFect.  Ideal  for 
all  interior  work.  Kasy  to 
apply — shows  no  brush 
marks;  has  great  covering 
capacirv. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York       Buffalo      New  Orleans       Houston       Boston       Savannah 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Kansas  City  Denver 


Send  for  Color  Cards  1 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I 

I  and    other    suggestions 

I  that  will  help  you  beautify 
your    home.     Write  your 

I  name  and   address  in  the 

I  margin   and    mail    to    us 

I  to-day. 


In  this  ooliiran.  to  decide  (]uestipns  coueerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  ^agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Praders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
trill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


Minneapolis 


The  oldest  manufacturing  firm   in   the  United  States.       Founded   1754  in    New  York. 


"T.  I.,"  Camden,  Del. — "  (1)  Should  tlio 
pronouas  i-eferring  to  Ciod  and  Christ,  and  to  all 
the  various  names  by  which  they  are  known,  bo 
written  witli  capitals  or  with  small  letters?  I 
notice  them  used  both  ways  by  good  writers.  (2) 
Would  you  place  a  comma  before  the  relative 
who  in  the  following? 

'  For  He  who  guards  tlie  sparrow's  nest. 
And  sees  the  sparrows  fall, 

And  He  who  watches  bird  and  flower, 
Forgets  us  not,  etc.'" 

(1)  Pronouns  referring  to  the  Deity  and  the 
Christ  are  iLsually  capitalized  in  ordinary  writing. 
Some  publications  of  a  religious  character,  how- 
ever, especially  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book, 
generally  print  these  pronouns  with  a  small' letter, 
as  otherwise  the  number  of  capitalized  words 
would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  publication. 
(2)  There  is  no  reason  for  inserting  a  comma  before 
the  relative  in  the  lines  you  quote,  altho  the 
insertion  of  the  comma  would  not  be  erroneous. 
The  sentence  reads  better  without  a  comma. 

For  He  who  guards  the  sparrow's  nest 
And  sees  the  sparrow  fall,  etc. 

And  He  who  watches  bird  and  flower 
Forgets  us  not,  etc. 

"C.  T.,"  Wymark,  Saskatchewan,  Can. — "Is 
the  new  Universal  Language  'Esperanto,'  much 
advertised  a  few  years  ago,  making  progress  and 
getting  the  support  of  leading  scholars  throughoiU 
the  world?  Can  you  give  me  the  name  and 
address  of  a  society  or  school  teaching  Esperanto?" 

There  are  a  number  of  periodicals  in  this 
language  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
Esperanto  associations  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities.  The  headquarters  of  the  Esperantists 
of  America  is  in  Boston,  where  information  re- 
garding Esperanto  may  be  obtained,  free  of 
charge.  The  address  is  "Esperanto  Office," 
West  Newton  (Boston  Postal  District),  Mass. 

"M.  F.  B.,"  Grants  Pass,  Ore.— "  (1)  Please 
tell  me  whether  Geo.  W.  Cable  is  of  Southern 
birth.  (2)  What  is  the  meaning  and  origin  of  tjhe 
phrase  'his  place  in  the  sun,'  used  so  often  in  Ulio 
present  war?  " 

(1)  George  Washington  Cable  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  La,,  October  12,  1844.  (2)  The 
phrase  "a  place  in  the  sun"  has  been  attributed 
to  the  German  Emperor  in  an  interview  published 
in  the  London  Daihi  Telegraph  of  October  2S,  190S. 

"G.  R,,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio". — "Is  the  plural 
form  of  verb  correct  in  the  following  sentence  in 
relation  to  one  of  its  subjects — 'And  one  (or  more) 
of  such  i)arties'?  'And  one  or  more  of  such 
parties  do  any  act  to  elfect  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy,' etc.?" 

The  plural  verb  is  correct.  The  rule  is  that  the 
verb  agrees  with  its  nearest  subject;  and,  as  the 
nearest  subject  is  7nore  (than  one),  a  phiral 
verb  must  be  used  to  agree.  If  the  subject  wevo 
simply  one,  then  docs  would  be  correct. 

"C.  E.  P.,"  E.  St.  Louis,  111. — ".Iii.st  what  is 
understood  liy  the  word  nuljlishcr  when  it  is  said 
that  .someone  is  the  publisher  of  a  newspapt^c  or 
of  a  magazine?  Does  it  indicate  that  he  Is  the 
owniT  of  the  paper  or  magazine,  or  of  the  plant 
in  which  it  is  printiHl;  or  that  he  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  business  of  publishing  the  paper  or 
magazine? ' ' 

A  publisher  is  "one  who  publishes,  in  any 
sense;  especially,  one  who  makes  a  business  of 
I)ublishing  books,  i)erlodicals,  music,  maps,  or 
the  like;  one  who  prints  (or  causes  to  be  printed) 
books,  n(>wspapers,  or  the  like,  and  attends  to 
placing  copies  of  the  pul>lications  for  sate.  In 
New  York  State,  an  act  went  into  force  .Inly  1. 
1907,  requirhig  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
lished in  the  State  to  publish  itt  every  copy  or 
upon  the  cover  or  on  the  editorial  page  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  proprietor  of  such  ))ub- 
lication,  or.  in  case  of  a  corporation,  the  luunes 
of  the  pn-sident,  secretary,  and  troasun-r  of  such 
corporation,"  As  will  be  seen  from  the  for»>goiutr, 
the  term  does  not  indicate  (hat  the  publisher  Is 
tlie  proprietor  or  part  proprietor  of  the  piMiodical 
he  publishtvs,  altho  he  may  be.  He  ma.\  also  bo 
tli(>  paid  agent  of  the  proprietor  or  a  stockhoUliT 
in  the  company  which  owns  the  paper  if  there 
be  one.  The  relationship  is  usually  one  spocllled 
by  contract. 
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pOR  the 
-*-     sick   or 
/     aged  the  Thermos 
Carafe   or    Thermos 
I     Jug    is    invaluable. 
It  keeps  water  ice  cold 
it    required,  and,  being 
a  closed    vessel,     liquids 
are  not  exposed  to  the  air 
of  the  room. 


At  any  time  the  Thermos  is 
instantly  ready  with  its  con- 
tents hot  or  cold,  as  needed. 
It  greatly  reduces  the  task  of 
caring  for  the  invalids  or  the 
aged,  and  contributes  wonder- 
fully to  their  comfort  as  well. 


iHERNDs 

the  bottle 

serves  you  right — food  or 
drink— hot  or  cold— when, 
where,    and    as    you   like. 


WHEN  you  are  out  hunting 
or  fishing,  exposed  to  the 
elements,  you  should   be  careful 
that  you  do  not  become  exhausted, 
or  fall  a  victim  of  colds  or  more 
serious   troubles.      A    hot    drink 
from  a  Thermos,  on  a  cold  wet 
day,   does  wonders  in  bracing 
one  up  and  preventing  sickness. 

Fill  your  Thermos    with 

coffee,  or  tea,  or  chocolate, 

and  a  splendid  invigorating 

drink — hot  or  cold — is 

at  your    command, 

any  time,  anywhere. 

At  your  dealers- 
buy  the  genuine 
r  h  e  r  m  o  s 
to-day. 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 
New  York    San  Francisco    Toronto 


AS  everyone  nowadays  owns 
-Zjl  a  car,  the  new  Thermos 
Restaurants  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  thousands  of  motor- 
ists. Everything  desirable  in- 
cluded in  the  equipments. 
Saves  expensive  restaurant 
charges  and  insures  quality  of 
food  and  drink. 


No.  224—111^  X  143^  X  5  inches 

Basswood  covered  with  Therduc,  waterproofed  and 
lined.  Two  No.  15  Tliermos  bottles  and  two  each  of 
the  following:— knives,  forks,  plates  and  napkins, 
extra  brass  nickel-plated  cups  and  food  bo.K.  Price 
complete  $9.50.  No.  224Q,  as  above,  with  quart  bottles 
htted  for  six  people,  $14.50. 


No.  225-17  X  VIM  X  %i  inches 

3-ply  basswood  veneer,  sole  leather  corners,  dust- 
proof,  waterproof.  Has  two  No.  6Q  bottles,  two  lunch 
boxes,  domino  sugar  box,  salt  and  pepper  shaker,  and 
/our  ol  each  of  the  following: — plates,  knives,  forks, 
spoons  and  napkins,  and  extra  nickel-plated  cups. 
Price  complete  $27,50, 


V  ■• 


W! 


"HO 
has  not 
longed  for  the 


No.  226—17  X  16^  X  9^^  inches.    Similar  to  No.  225 

Fitted  for  six  people  with  four  No.  (IQ  bottles,  salt 
and  pepper  shaker,  domino  sugar  box,  two  large  food 
boxes  and  six  of  each  of  articles  mentioned  in  descrip- 
tion of  No.  225.    Price  complete  $37.50. 


means  of  serving 
water  at  the  din- 
ing   room    table    so 
that   it    is    cold,   and 
that  it  remains  so  dur- 
ing  the   entire   meal, 
without  ice   in   the  water 
served  ? 

The    Thermos    Carafe    in- 
sures this  wonderful  result. 


fHERHDs 

the  carafe 

serves  you  right — food  or 
drink— hot  or  cold— when, 
where,    and    as   you    Uke. 


\  I  ZHO  has  not  in  the  long 
^  ^  hoursof  the  night,  longed 
for  an  ice  cold  drink  of  pure 
water,  or  a  hot  beverage,  but 
has  gone  without,  disliking 
the  long  journey  to  the  ice 
box  or  the  kitchen   stove? 

Fill   and    put    a    Thermos 
Jug  at   the  side  of  your 
bed.       It    awaits    your        ■ 
pleasure  for  the  mere       JP"*'' 
extension    of    your         "^r 
hand. 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
by  8  International 
Expositions 

Jtiy  store, 
anywhere. 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 
New  York    San  Francisco    Toronto 
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Seneca  Cameras  Will  Help  You 

enjoy  every  bright  happy  day  the  year  round.     The 

simple,  quick  sureness  which  makes  them  so  suc- 
cessful on  the  outing  and  vacation 
trip  is  equally  valuable  at  home 
in  getting  pictures  of  the  ^ 

children  at  play. 

The  Vestpocket 

SENEGAS 

The  cameras  with  the  focus  fixed  for  you 

made  in  two  sizes — the  "Little 
Indian"  which  takes  real  vest- 
pocket  size  pictures  I  :^"x2^"; 
the  "Seneca  Junior"  which 
takes  pictures  2>^"x3X" — 
are  ideal  cameras  for  you. 
So  simple  the  children  can  use 
them — so  efficient  that  you  can  do  artistic  work  an5rwhere. 

Best  of  all,  there  is  nothing  to  bother  you  about  these 
Senecas.  Release  the  catch  and  the  back  slips  off  for  loading 
— the  front  comes  out  automatically  into  exact  focus — 
push  the  lever  and  you  have  a  picture  suitable  for  enlarg- 
ing if  you  wish. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  real  joy  of  picture  making— 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Send 

For  FREE  1916  Seneca  Handbook 

describing  all  models  from  the  Scout  at  $2  to  the  Superb 
Roll  Film  Senecas.     It  gives  definite  information  about  each, 
helps  you  select  the  right  one,  con- 
tains valuable  helps  for  the  amateur, 
and  explains  why   all    Senecas    are 
sold  on  lo  Days'  Trial. 

Druggists,  Jewelers,  Stationers  and 
Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
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ROOSEVELT   OR   HUGHES? 


^HE     REPUBLICAN     "SPRING    DRIVE"    of    1916 

appears  to  date  from  the  luncheon  at  Mr.  Robert  Bacon's 

house  in  New  York,  where  the  guests  were  EUhu  Root, 

or  Lodge,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  and,  "last  but 

)    means  least,"  Theodore  Roosevelt.     Thus  is  an  appar- 

conventional  social  occasion  interpreted  by  some  political 

'ers  as  they  recall  that  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  Colonel 

velt  and  Mr.  Root  since  the  Republican-Progi'essive  split 

j2.     A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

^  Rep.)    reports    that    the    reconciliation    strengthens    the 

jig    belief    that    the    Republicans    and    Progressives    will 

to  nominate  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  President.     Yet  this 

'lant  also  teUs  us  that  another  theory  of  the  luncheon  is 

Vj  was  given  to  consider  the  launching  of  a  Presidential 

ffor    Gen.    Leonard   Wood.      While   few    editors    notice 

fupposition.    Colonel    Roosevelt    himself    is    reported    as 

ig  that  politics  was  discust  at  aU,  and  as  affirming  that  the 

'of  the  meeting  was  to  "talk  over  the  question  of  prepared- 

or  self-defense  and  as  a  means  of  securing  the  peace  and 

'of  this  country,   and  to  consider  how  best  to  proceed 

.ken  all  our  citizens  to  the  vital  need  of  this  movement." 

asy  to  believe  the  Colonel  when  he  talks  like  this,  the 

Jork  Evening  Post   (Ind.)  facetiously  observes,  for  "the 

ruth  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  preparing  to  be  done."     Then 

urnal  points  out  that  the  speeches  of  1912  have  to  be 

3wed,"  and  "angry  epithets  hurled  at  Root  and  the  regular 

hcans  must  be  turned  into  terms  of  endearment."     What 

',  the  Progressive  platform  of  1912  will  have  to  be  chopped 

idling-wood  by  "the  Oyster  Bay  axman,"  and  the  country 

be  trained  to  sing  "Onward,  Office-Seekers,"  in  place  of 

,rd,     Christian     Soldiers."     Finally,    Colonel     Roosevelt 

tve  to  be  getting  prepared    to   "embrace   Penrose    and 

and  every  other  RepubUcan  boss  whom  he  vowed  to 

)  the  bitter  end."     In  The  Commoner,  Mr.  Bryan  avers 

le  Colonel  will  return  to  the  Republican  fold,  no  matter 

iimiUating  the  terms;    and  Mr.  William  Barnes,  former 

ork  State  chairman  of  the  Republican  party,  writes  under 

)tion,  "Anywhere  for  Help,"  in  his  Albany  Journal  (Rep.) 

'ws: 

must  be  assumed  that  when  a  man  says  in  1904  that  he 
't  accept  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  1912 


accepts  one,  that  what  he  said  in  1912  must,  as  a  logical  sequence, 
be  as  untrue  in  1916  as  what  he  said  in  1904  was  untrue  in  1912. 

"In  1912,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  Mr.  Root  was  the  agency 
through  which  he  was  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  party. 

"'Thieves,'  'liars,'  'crooks,'  'rascals,'  of  1912  would  all 
become  in  his  mind  'angels  of  war'  if  to-day  they  would  or 
might  in  the  most  remote  possible  hope  be  of  any  assistance  to 
his  perennial  ambition. 

"So  Mr.  Roosevelt  forgives  Mr.  Root  at  Mr.  Bacon's  board  for 
depriving  him  of  a  convention  which  was  never  at  his  disposal 
in  the  hope  of  support. 

"As  for  Mr.  Root — well,  we  fancy  he  did  not  consider  it 
important.  Perhaps  he  took  a  sardonic  pleasure  in  the 
abasement." 

Nevertheless  we  learn  from  press-dispatches  that  when  a 
member  of  Congress,  who  is  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
convention,  called  with  a  party  of  three  at  Oyster  Bay  to  offer 
Colonel  Roosevelt  "tentative  allegiance,"  the  ex-President 
named  the  terms  on  which  he  would  accept  the  nomination. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  reported  as  saying  in  part: 

"Get  it  perfectly  clear  in  your  head  that  if  you  nominate 
me  it  mustn't  be  because  you  think  it  is  in  my  interest,  but 
because  you  think  it  is  in  your  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  because  you  think  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so. 

"And  more  than  that,  don't  you  do  it  if  you  expect  me  to 
pussy-foot  on  any  single  issue  I  have  raised.  Don't  be  for  me 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  every  citizen  of  this  country 
has  got  to  be  pro-United  States  first,  last,  and  aU  the  time,  and 
no  pro-anything  else  at  all,  and  that  we  stand  for  every  good 
American  everywhere,  whatever  his  birthplace  or  creed,  and 
wherever  he  now  lives,  and  that  in  return  we  demand  that  he  be 
an  American  and  nothing  else,  with  no  hyphen  about  him. 

"Every  American  citizen  must  be  for  America  first  and  for  no 
other  country  even  second,  and  he  hasn't  anj-  right  to  be  in  the 
United  States  at  all  if  he  has  any  divided  loyalty  between  this 
country  and  any  other. 

"I  don't  care  a  rap  for  the  man's  creed  or  birthplace  or  national 
origin  so  long  as  he  is  straight  United  States.  I  am  for  him  if 
he  is  straight  United  States,  and  if  he  isn't  I  am  against  him. 
And  don't  you  nominate  me  unless  you  are  prepared  to  take  the 
position  that  Uncle  Sam  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  his 
rights  and  to  defend  every  one  of  his  people  wherever  those 
people  are,  and  he  can't  be  strong  enough  unless  he  prepares 
in  advance. 

"I  am  not  for  war.  On  the  contrary,  I  abhor  an  unjust  or 
a  wanton  war,  and  I  would  use  every  honorable  expedient  to 
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ANOTHER  RARE   BIRD— HE   WONT  SAY   "YES. 


■ — Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


avoid  even  a  just  war.  But  I  feel  with  all  my  heart  that  you 
don't,  in  the  long  run,  avoid  war  by  making  other  people  believe 
that  you  are  afraid  to  fight  for  your  own  rights." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.) 
tells  us  that  the  belief  in  Republican  circles  in  the  capital  is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  reconciliation  luncheon  was  to  have  "a 
distinct  understanding  about  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Root."  In  Washington,  we  read  further,  it  has  been 
stated  "with  every  show  of  authority"  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
had  said  he  would  approve  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Root  if  he 
were  convinced  that  "the  people  of  the  country  would  take 
kindly  to  the  nomination,"  but  that  he  thought  Mr.  Root  could 
not  be  elected,  and  so  he  would  prefer  to  be  nominated  himself 
and  appoint  Mr.  Root  Secretary  of  State.  This  correspondent 
also  informs  us  that  organization  Republicans  realize  that 
Roosevelt  sentiment  has  assumed  formidable  proportions,  and 
the  leaders  want  to  know  "just  how  insistent"  the  Colonel 
will  be  in  his  own  behalf. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  Hughes  idea  impinges,  and,  noting 
that  the  boom  of  the  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  has 
"swept  across  the  country  with  a  whirlwind  speed  that  has 
somewhat  staggered  the  old-line  Republicans"  and  "flabber- 
gasted the  Roosevelt  men,"  this  Washington  informant  says: 

"When  thej^  felt  they  could  not  get  him,  the  Republican 
leaders  exprest  the  greatest  regard  for  Justice  Hughes.  Now 
they  are  worse  than  lukewarm.  The  reason  is  that  they  firmly 
believe  he  intends  to  accept  the  nomination.  As  between  him 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  they  would  prefer  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  politicians,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  pay  off  a  political 
obligation,  and  Justice  Hughes  would  not  even  assume  one. 
One  of  the  two  men  is  needed,  the  leaders  have  frequently  said, 
to  win.  Justice  Hughes,  they  figure,  would  be  certain.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  be  certain  enough. 

"Therefore,  it  is  understood  the  Republicans  have  decided 
to  'get  together'  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  first  to  see  whom  he  would 
support  and  what  he  would  think  of  the  organization,  if  it 
would  support  him." 

An  Oyster  Bay  dispatch  represents  Colonel  Roosevelt  as 
declaring  that  Justice  Hughes  would  not  be  the  man  to  unite 
the  Republican  party,  and  some  of  the  party  leaders  affirm 
positively  that  the  Justice  would  not  accept  the  nomination,  but 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
reports  a  "sudden  flood  of  assurances"  in  that  city  that  Justice 
Hughes  would  accept  it  "if  conditions  were  right."  These 
assurances  are  said  to  proceed  apparently  from  the  "inside 
circles  of  the  party"  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  conviction 
and  "vitalize  it  into  campaign  work  and  Hughes  delegates." 


Then  this  writer  advises  us  that  "crystallization  of  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  situation  into  a  straight  fight  between  Hughes 
and  Roosevelt  is  now  complete,"  and  he  adds: 

"The  spreading  of  assurances  that  the  Justice  will  accept 
the  nomination  strengthens  the  weakest  part  of  the  Hughes 
campaign.  It  is  very  hard,  as  the  Hughes  boomers  have  found,  to 
fight  a  candidacy  so  vigorous  as  that  of  the  Colonel  with  the 
name  of  a  man  who  is  keeping  carefully  out  of  the  turmoil,  and 
whose  very  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  if  offered,  is  doubtful. 
If  the  public  can  be  convinced  that  Hughes  will  accept,  a  long 
step  will  have  been  taken  in  heading  off  Roosevelt. 

"Another  move  has  been  made  in  the  same  direction  to-day, 
but  less  openly.  Assurances  have  been  passed  to  'the  insiders* 
that  Hughes  is  'right'  on  the  main  issues  on  which  it  is  expected 
the  campaign  will  be  fought — the  issues  defined  by  Elihu  Root 
in  his  famous  speech.  It  has  been  another  weakness  of  the 
Hughes  boom  that  no  one  could  state  precisely  where  he  stood 
on  any  issue  that  has  arisen  since  he  went  on  the  bench  in  1910. 
He  has  not  appeared  as  a  leader  in  any  way,  and  the  men  who 
feel  strongly  on  the  questions  discust  by  Mr.  Root,  which  are 
in  effect  the  issues  raised  and  formulated  by  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
have  naturally  been  turning  toward  the  latter  as  a  leader.  The 
assurances  along  this  line  given  to-day  are  calculated  especially 
to  win  such  men  to  the  Hughes  standard." 

Referring  to  the  "unequivocal  declaration"  of  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  in  favor  of  conscripting  Justice  Hughes  as 
candidate,  The  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  of  that  city  observes: 

"The  tide  of  popular  sentiment  lias  been  running  so  strongly 
in  his  favor  here  and  elsewhere  that  the  politicians  would  be 
foolhardy  longer  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  'favorite-son'  move- 
ment has  fallen  of  its  own  weight.  Hughes  and  Roosevelt  are 
the  only  names  on  the  lips  of  the  man  in  the  street,  and  the  long 
lead  of  the  one  over  the  other  is  as  clear  in  every  test  of  senti- 
ment as  are  the  reasons  to  ever\'  analyst  of  the  situation.  The 
Republicans  and  Progi'essives  alike  know  that  in  union  lies  their 
ordy  hope  of  \actory,  and  they  hail  in  Mr.  Hughes  their  surest 
hope  of  forgetting  the  recent  unpleasantness  and  pressing  on  to 
the  victory  that  lies  before  them." 

The  Democratic  press  hav«^  a  \'ery  natural  interest  in  all 
this,  and  the  Pliiladelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  anxious  to  know 
what  proportion  of  the  Hughes  boom  is  due  to  the  "frantic 
efforts  of  the  Old  Guard  to  side-track  the  Roosevelt  movement," 
and  just  how  much  of  it  represents  real  Republican  sentiment, 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  that: 

"There  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  tliat  (lie  politicians 
have  moiv  of  a  hand  in  this  sudden  popularity  tlian  the  people 
have.  Justice  Hughes  has  always  Ihh>u  much  admired  for  his 
independence  of  cliarai'ter  and  high  integrity,  but  he  has  never 
been  a  mixer,  and  when  he  was  Cu)\  ornor  of  New  York  he  made 
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SURELY  HE  SHOULD  REMEMBER  THAT  GOOD  OLD  RULE. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


but  a  temporaiy  impression  upon  his  party.  The  politicians 
hated  him,  and  were  glad  to  see  him  shelved,  forever  as  they 
supposed,  in  the  Supreme  Court.  That  they  should  now  turn 
to  him  shows  their  dislike  of  Roosevelt  rather  than  fondness 
for  the  Justice. 

"It  is  a  debatable  question  also  whether,  if  Mr.  Hughes  left 
the  bench  to  become  a  political  candidate,  he  would  not  forfeit 
much  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  generally  held." 

But  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.)  scoffs  at  the  latter 
notion,  and  tells  us  that  "it  is  not  Hughes  the  judge  his  admirers 
wish  to  nominate,  but  Hughes  the  Republican  statesman." 
And  it  adds: 

"His  aloofness  from  the  party  fight  of  1912,  due  to  his  position 
and  not  to  political  cowardice,  is  a  great  asset.  No  man  big 
enough  for  President  remained  neutral  in  that  struggle  if  he 
was  actively  in  polities.  Even  in  1912  many  Republicans  turned 
hopeful  eyes  on  Hughes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil.  He  is  not 
an  unknown,  except  that  he  has 
not  chattered  about  our  foreign 
relations.  But  his  fine  sense  and 
splendid  Americanism,  manifest- 
ed during  his  political  career,  may 
be  depended  upon." 

In  1908  the  Colonel  "cut  Jus- 
tice Hughes's  political  throat," 
remarks  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  and  "our  guess  is  that 
the  old  snickersnee  is  still  in 
working  order."  Then  this  jour- 
nal observes: 

"The  argument  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination  by 
the  Repubhcans  is  much  broader 
than  any  question  of  party  suc- 
cess. He  alone  of  the  Republican 
aspirants  for  the  nomination  rep- 
resents a  definite  and  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  government. 

"Mr.  Hughes  is  a  Republican 
Woodrow  Wilson,  more  conser- 
vative than  Mr.  Wilson  and 
lacking  Mr.  Wilson's  vast  ex- 
perience in  the  Presidency  during 
one  of  the  critical  periods  in  the 
world's  history.  .  .  .  What  is 
true  of  Mr.  Hughes  is  true  in  a 
measure  of  Mr.  Root.  What- 
ever Mr.    Root    may  say  in  his 


speeches,  we  know  that  Mr.  Root  as  an  administrator  of  gov- 
ernment would  follow  the  main  lines  of  President  Wilson's 
foreign  policies." 

The  case  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  different.  The  World  goes 
on  to  say,  because  "he  is  for  war  with  Germany,  for  milita- 
rism in  the  United  States,  and  for  a  general  policy  of  imperial- 
ism"; and  it  adds  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  inevitably  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  if  there  is  to  be  sincere 
and  honest  opposition  to  President  Wilson,  that  Republican 
opposition  to  his  nomination  can  be  interpreted  only  as  proof  of 
deceit  and  duplicity."  But  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.) 
tells  us  that: 

"If  the  Republican  party  is  to  go  into  the  coming  Presidential 
campaign  with  any  expectation  of  winning,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  make  Theodore  Roosevelt  its  candidate.  It  would  be 
no  more  sensible  than  would  be  the  nomination  of  W^illiam  H. 

Taft.  Neither  could  reunite  the 
party  elements  which  separated 
in  1912;  neither  could  be  elected. 
The  time  has  come  when  in  the 
interest  of  the  party  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country  it  is  nec- 
essary to  speak  plainly  on  this 
subject." 

Whether  or  not  Colonel  Roose- 
velt thinks  that  he  is  best  quali- 
fied to  lead  in  the  battle  for 
which  the  Republicans  are  pre- 
paring, the  fact  is,  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
that  "he  holds  that  the  defense 
of  the  national  honor  and  the 
restoration  of  pational  prosperity 
upon  a  sound  and  permanent 
basis  make  it  imperative  that 
the  divisions  of  1912  shall  be 
healed,"  and  he  is  "doing  his 
part  to  achieve  that  most  essen- 
tial element  in  political  success 
in  November."  Speaking  of  the 
reconciliation  luncheon  as  a 
"notable  meeting,"  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  (Prog.) 
says  that  "the  event  has  put  the 
selection  of  a  colorless  or  '  expedi- 
ency'    candidate     out     of     the 


TIRED  OF    LIKE. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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question,  because  it  has  definitely  and  irrevocably  fixt  the  para- 
mount issu  of  the  campaign,  and  has  revealed  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  candidate  wlio  personifies  that  issue  and  measures 
up  to  the  vital  needs  of  the  nation  in  this  hour."  And  this 
journal  explains  that: 

"When  the  problems  confronting  a  nation  are  wholly  domestic, 
there  may  be  several  parties  and  many  opposing  divisions.  But 
when  danger  threatens  from  without  there  is  a  rearrangement  of 
ideas  and  a  coalescing  of  groups;  and  the  more  serious  the 
situation  grows,  the  more  clearly  defined  becomes  the  separa- 
tion into  two  classes  only. 

"Tliis  is  exactlj'  what  is  taking  place  to-day  in  the  United 
States.  The  overshadowing  issue  is  Americanism — prepared- 
ness, the  maintenance  of  rights,  the  support  of  law,  the  creation 
of  a  poUcy  making  for  national  security  and  international  justice. 
And  no  conflict  over  domestic  policies  can  effectually  keep  apart 
strong  men  whose  convictions  are  alike  upon  this  paramount 
issue." 


IS  OUR  NAVY  READY? 

Is  OUR  NAVY  as  unprepared  for  an  emergency  as  the 
Mexican  crisis  showed  our  Army  to  be?  On  his  Western 
tour  the  President  declared  that  the  Navy  is  ready  for 
war,  and  Secretary  Daniels,  Assistant  Secretary  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Rear-Admirals  Blue  and  Benson,  testifying 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  agreed  that  the 
fleet  is  to-day  "fully  efficient."  Altho  it  no  longer  holds  the 
second  place  among  the  world's  navies,  as  it  once  did,  says  the 
New  York  World,  "it  is  more  efficient  than  it  ever  was  before." 
Less  reassuring,  however,  were  some  of  the  other  experts  who 
were  questioned  by  the  committee.  Thus  Rear-Admiral  Austin 
M.  Knight  declared  that  because  of  a  shortage  of  men,  battle- 
cruisers,  and  scout-ships,  our  naval  efficiency  was  only  50  per 
cent.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  who  has  been  a 
storm-center  during  the  present  Admhiistration,  estimated  it 
at  75  per  cent,  and  placed  the  blame  on  "faulty  organization." 
Rear-Admiral  Badger,  a  member  of  the  Navy  General  Board,  and 
Rear-Admiral  Winslow,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
agreed  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  virtually  without  naval  defense. 
Our  Pacific  Fleet,  said  Admiral  Winslow,  might  be  an  easy  vic- 
tim for  a  single  first-class  battle-ship.  "We  need  battle-cruisers, 
sixteen-inch  guns,  and  cruising  submarines,"  testified  Vice- 
Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Admiral  Fletcher  went  on  to  say  that  six  of  the  twenty- 
one  battle-ships  of  his  fleet  are  so  crippled  by  shortage  of  officers 
and  men,  or  by  injuries  requiring  repairs,  that  they  can  not 
operate  with  the  fieet  now  in  Southern  waters,  and  that  the 
ships  actually  with  the  fleet  are  also  undermanned.  Rear-Ad- 
miral Grant,  in  charge  of  submarines,  said  that  while  we  have 
twenty-seven  of  these  craft  in  satisfactory  condition,  only  five 
of  them  are  now  in  waters  of  the  continental  United  States, 
According  to  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt,  the  Navy's  shortage 
in  personnel  amounts  to  about  18,000  men.  Other  weaknesses 
attributed  to  om-  Navy  were  the  slow  speed  of  our  battle-ships, 
their  low  angle  of  gun-fire,  shortage  of  ammunition,  shortage  of 
hydroaeroplanes,  and  lack  of  efficient  reserves.  "To  sum  up," 
says  the  New  York  Times: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets,  the  reserve 
fleets,  and  the  torpedo  and  submarine  flotillas  as  they  exist  to- 
day are  in  no  sense  ready  for  war.  The  evidence  as  to  this 
state  of  affairs  is  conclusive.  The  responsibility  for  the  Navy's 
unreadiness  for  war — for  it  is  not  ready  in  any  single  department 
— should  be  fixt.  Are  naval  officers  responsible?  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  responsible?  Is  Congress  responsible?  The 
question  must  be  answered.  The  President  and  the  people 
have  been  deceived." 

Examining  the  often  -  heard  statement  that  we  have  fortj-- 
one  battle-ships — dreadnoughts,  pre-dread noughts,  and  super- 
dreadnoughts — "built,  building,  or  authorized,"  Senator  Lodge 
discovers   that   in   case   of  war   to-morrow  we   could    mobilize 


only  fifteen  of  these  for  the  first  line.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  The  Defense  Weekly  (New  York)  quotes  him 
as  saying: 

"Nine  of  the  forty-one  are  building  or  authorized.  That 
leaves  thirty-two. 

"Tlu"ee  are  recorded  in  the  directory  of  February  1,  1916, 
as  out  of  commission — the  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts. 
Tliat  leaves  twenty-nine. 

"The  Oregon,  which  is  in  full  commission,  is  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  She  is  superannuated  for  the  battle-line.  That 
leaves  twenty-eight. 

"In  commission,  but  in  reserve,  are  the  North  Dakota  and  the 
Georgia,  which  also  are  under  repair,  and  the  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — a  total  of  eight. 

"That  leaves  twenty.  There  are  also  under  repair  the  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connectictit,  and  Kearsarge.  There  is 
some  structural  defect  in  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  largely  rebuilt.     That  leaves  sixteen. 

"The  Kentucky  is  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Therefore  we  are 
able  to  mobiUze  fifteen  ships  of  the  first  fighting-line,  with  three 
submarines,  no  aircraft,  and  no  battle-cruisers." 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  the 
heading  "Are  We  Prepared?"  we  are  told  that  "great  speed 
and  guns  capable  of  high  elevation  are  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  dreadnought."     To  quote  further: 

"England  has  twenty  battle-ships  capable  of  maintaining 
from  23  to  29  miles  an  hour,  Germany  has  fourteen,  Japan 
has  four.     We  have  none! 

"Altho  guns  on  ships  of  foreign  navies  can  be  elevated  20, 
28,  and  30  degrees,  we  have  none  that  can  be  elevated  more 
than  15  degrees,  and  most  of  them  can  be  elevated  only  10  degrees. 

"Even  the  two  ships  just  going  into  service — the  Oklahoma 
and  the  Nevada — are,  in  comparison  with  foreign  ships,  plodders. 
The  Oklahoma  and  tke  Nevada  in  their  speed-tests  some  months 
ago  were  able  to  make  an  extreme  record  of  about  21  knots 
per  hour.     These  are  our  best  ships 

"Moreover,  the  guns  on  many  of  our  ships  have  shorter 
range  than  the  guns  of  the  ships  of  foreign  navies.  All  the  ships 
of  the  Alabama  class  have  an  extreme  range  of  only  7M  miles. 
The  two  great  sea-battles  of  the  present  war  have  been  fought 
at  a  distance  greater  than  ten  miles." 

"The  greatest  lesson  of  this  war,"  according  to  A.  H.  Pollen, 
a  British  naval  expert,  "is  the  supremacy  of  the  battle-fleet." 
And  the  General  Board  of  our  own  Navy  has  declared  that  our 
aim  must  be  "to  meet  the  enemy  at  a  distance  and  defeat  him 
before  he  reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts."  Captain 
W.  S.  Sims  told  the  Congressional  committee  that  "with  one 
hundred  submarines  of  the  coast-defense  type  concentrated 
around  New  York  a  hostile  fleet  could  sail  in  near  enough  to 
shell  New  York,  provided  it  conti'oUed  the  surface."  And 
Colonel  Edwin  F.  Glenn  pointed  out  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  unprotected  landing-places  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  Portland,  Maine,  and  the  Virginia  Capes  at 
which  an  enemy  would  be  able  to  land  an  invading  force  once 
he  had  control  of  the  sea. 

We  are  a  two-ocean  nation  and  should  have  a  two-ocean  navy, 
declares  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  is  quoted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  saj^ing: 

"Immediate  construction  of  a  fleet  of  sixteen  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  battle-cruisers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  eight 
for  the  Pacific  and  eight  for  the  Atlantic,  would  accomplish  this 
object.  With  each  battle-cruiser  should  be  four  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  and  a  full  complement  of  aeroplanes  and  submarines. 
These  ships  should  have  a  speed  of  35  knots.  Equipped  with 
16-inch  guns,  they  woidd  be  the  most  powerfid  engines  of  war 
afloat.  If  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  they  coidd  reach  any  point 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  or  coidd 
meet  an  enemy  1,000  miles  to  the  westward  off  San  Francisco 
in  that  time.  With  characteristic  American  energy  we  could 
have  the  entire  new  two-ocean  navy  in  commission  Avithin  three 
years.     Will  we  do  it?" 

Secretary  Daniels  recognizes  the  need  of  battle-cruisers  in 
our"  Navy,  and  his  program  would  give  us  six  of  them  in  1921. 
"I  think  this  Congress  ought  to  authorize  the  biggest  program 
ever  authorized,"  he  told  the  House  Committee  on  Na\al  Affairs. 
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JUSTIFYING  MAIL-SEIZURES 

/4  NGLO-FRENCH  "HIGHWAYMANSHIP"  in  violating 
/-\  the  mails  at  sea  "stops  short  of  murder,"  remarks  the 
-^  -*-  New  York  World,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  "no  less  de- 
fiant" than  that  of  Germanj-.  And  the  tone  of  this  observation 
is  to  be  heard  in  more  than  one  comment  on  the  reply  of  the 
Entente  Allies  to  the  protest  made  by  the  United  States  against 
the  seizure,  detention,  and  •  censoring  of  neutral  mails.  The 
American  contention  is  based  upon  international  law  once 
generally  accepted,  this  journal  goes  on  to  saj',  and  the  prin- 
ciple, which  has  been  indorsed  for  years  by  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  was  affirmed  by  the  London  Naval  Convention  of  1909 
and  has  the  sanction  of  many  important  treaties.  The  Hague 
agreement  of  1907,  which  might  be  held  not  binding  because 
some  of  the  belligerents  never  assented  to  it,  The  World  adds, 
merely  accepted  long-standing  law  that  "postal  correspondence 
of  neutrals  or  belligerents,  whatever  its  official  or  private  char- 
acter may  be,  found  on  the  high  seas  on  board  a  neutral  or  enemy 
ship,  is  inviolable." 

The  Allies  declare  that  no  legitimate  letter-mail  has  been 
confiscated,  nor  have  any  treaty-rights  been  violated,  and 
assert  emphaticallj*  their  intention  to  continue  searching  parcel- 
post  packages  for  contraband  "concealed  under  postal  folders." 
As  to  "true  correspondence,"  the  Allied  Governments  state  they 
will  continue  for  the  present  to  refrain  from  seizing  and  con- 
fiscating at  sea  these  correspondences,  letters,  and  dispatches, 
and  that  they  will  insure  the  most  rapid  transition  of  them 
possible,  "  as  soon  as  the  genuineness  of  their  character  is  known." 
This  Government's  protest  was  based  largely  on  evidence  in 
possession  of  the  State  Department  that,  while  mails  had  not 
always  been  searched  at  sea,  when  neutral  ships  had  been  taken 
into  British  ports  for  inspection  their  mails  were  interfered  with. 
This  phase  of  the  controversy^  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
reply.  In  the  American  memorandum  of  complaint  we  read,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"Modern  practise  generally  recognizes  that  mails  are  not 
to  be  censored,  confiscated,  or  destroyed  on  the  high  seas,  even 
when  carried  by  belligerent  mail-ships.  To  attain  the  same  end 
by  bringing  such  mail-ships  within  British  jurisdiction  for 
purposes  of  search  and  then  subjecting  them  to  local  regula- 
tions allowing  censorship  of  mails  can  not  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  national  jurisdiction.  In  the  cases  where  neutral 
mail-ships  merely  touch  at  British  ports,  the  Department 
believes  that  British  authorities  have  no  international  right  to 
remove  the  sealed  mails  or  to  censor  them  on  board  ship.  Mails 
on  such  ships  never  rightfully  come  into  the  custody  of  the 
British  mail-service,  and  that  service  is  entirely  without  re- 
sponsibility for  their  transit  or  safety. 

"As  a  result  of  British  action  strong  feeling  is  being  aroused 
in  this  country  on  account  of  the  loss  of  valuable  letters,  money- 
orders,  and  drafts,  and  foreign  banks  are  refusing  to  cash  Amer- 
ican drafts  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  security  that  the  drafts 
wall  travel  safely  in  the  mails.  Moreover,  the  detention  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  mails  is  an  aggravating  circumstance 
in  a  practise  which  is  generally  regarded  in  this  country  as 
vexatiously  inquisitorial  and  without  compensating  military 
advantage  to  Great  Britain." 

The  Entente  Allies'  reply  states  that  while  the  postal  services 
"have  always  had,  and  still  have  before  everything  else,  for  an 
object  the  receiving,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  written 
correspondence  or  missive  letters,"  nevertheless  gradually  people 
have  come  to  use  the  mail-pouches  for  "nearly  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,"  and  it  continues: 

"It  is  equally  known  that  by  means  of  employing  postal 
stamps  any  closed  envelop,  whatever  may  be  its  contents, 
its  weight,  or  its  volume,  may  be  sent  by  mail,  and  is  treated  by 
the  postal  administration  as  a  letter. 

"The  effect  of  the  war  upon  this  state  of  things  gives  rifse  to 
the  following  observations: 

"At  the  time  of  the  second  conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907 
the  German  Imperial  Government  pointed  out  that  since  the 
telegraph  ofTered  to  the  belligerents  means  of  communication 


more  rapid  and  safe  than  the  post,  there  was  no  longer  any 
interest  in  considering  as  formerly  postal  correspondences  as 
able  to  constitute  articles  of  contraband  by  analogy  and  in 
impending  their  shipment  by  seizure  and  confiscation. 

"This  proposition,  in  api)earance  so  pacific,  having  inspired 
confidence  in  other  Powers,  they  adopted  this  view-point.  The 
full  article  of  convention  No.  11  of  The  Hague,  1907,  stipulates, 
as  is  known,  that  henceforth  postal  correspondence  is  'inviolable' 
on  the  sea. 

"Such  'parcels'  can  under  no  consideration  be  considered  as 
'letters,'  'correspondences,'  or  'dispatches,'  and  it  is  clear  that 


GENTLY.  PRAY! 

— King  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune. 

nothing  can  save  them  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  police, 
control,  visit,  and  eventual  seizure  which  belong  to  the  belliger- 
ents on  the  high  seas  in  regard  to  all  cargoes." 

The  Allies  claim,  furthermore,  that  Germany  began  seizijig 
mail  months  ago  and  that  no  protest  was  made  by  the  United 
States.  Except  for  a  "pettifogging  denial"  that  there  has  been 
any  "confiscation"- of  "legitimate  letter-mail,"  says  the  above- 
quoted  New  York  World,  the  response  of  the  Allies  is  "for  the 
most  part  a  plea  of  avoidance,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"Concerning  merchandise  in  the  mails,  there  has  never  been 
any  question  at  Washington.  In  fact,  the.communication  which 
carried  our  complaint  in-  the  first  instance  plainly  recognized  as 
ordinary  freight  all  commodities  entrusted  to  the  post  for  carriage. 
The  grievance  set  forth  by  the  State  Department  was  that  first- 
class  mail  between  neutral  countries  in  neutral  ships  was  seized, 
delayed,  and  censored  in  English  ports.  This,  the  one  point  at 
issue,  is  ignored. 

"To  escape  such  outrageous  practises,  American  mails  to  and 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  which,  to  gain  time,  had  been  rout- 
ed by  way  of  England,  were  finally  dispatched  in  ships  plying 
directly  between  America  and  Holland  and  Scandinavia.  Some 
of  these  vessels,  calling  at  British  ports,  were  boarded  and  re- 
lieved of  their  mails.  Others  were  held  up  at  sea,  taken  into 
British  ports,  and  subjected  to  the  same  process.  There  may  have 
been  no  'confiscation'  of  the  letter-mail,  but  there  were  and  are 
a  serious  interruption  of  the  service  and  a  lawless  and  highly 
offensive  espionage." 

Lamenting  that  "i)rivacy  of  commercial  and  personal  life  in 
international  affairs  is  destroyed"  because  of  the  action  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  laying  all  the  blame 
on  England,  observes: 

"Little  Sweden  is  preparing  to  do  more  than  protest.     What 
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will  America,  the  master  of  its  destiny,  do?  Is  international  law 
itself  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  peaceful  neutral 
nations  of  the  world?  Or  is  it  to  be  annihilated  by  this  vampire 
of^the  seas?" 

Quite  different  from  the  foregoing  view-points  is  that  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  which  notes  that  "the  general  position" 
taken  by  the  Allies  is  that  the  Hague  Convention  has  not  been 
^^olated  with  regard  to  "true  correspondence,"  and  that  the 
search  for  contraband  under  the  postal  folders  of  the  parcel 
post  does  not  affect  the  inviolable  rights  of  "true  correspon- 
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THE   HEADLESS  APPARITION. 

- — Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

dence."    But  suppose  the  Allies  had  gone  a  step  further,  remarks 
this  journal — 

"Article  9  of  the  same  Convent! jn  that  declares  the  inviola- 
biUty  on  the  high  seas  of  the  postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or 
belligerents,  'whatever  its  official  or  private  character  may  be,' 
also  declares  the  following  exception  to  the  operation  of  the  rule: 

"'The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  do  not  apply 
except  between  contracting  Powers,  and  then  only  if  aU  the 
beUigerents  are  parties  to  the  Convention.' 

'"This  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  treaty  contract  as  the  declara- 
tion of  inviolability  when  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the 
Convention.  Now  it  happens  that  of  the  present  belligerents  not 
fewer  than  six  Powers  are  not  parties  to  Convention  XI  of  the 
Hague  series  of  1907." 

We  are  reminded  then  that  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Servia,  and  Turkey 
"signed  but  failed  to  ratify,"  while  Montenegro  and  Russia 
"neither  signed  nor  adhered,"  and  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say  that — 

"It  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  good  faith  and  mod- 
eration of  the  reply  transmitted  to  oiu'  Department  of  State 
on  Monday  by  Sir  Cecil  Si)ring-Rice  that  the  question  is  met 
frankly  and  without  resort  to  the  teclinical  if  i)erfectly  effective 
answer  possible  under  the  circumstamies  stated  above. 

"As  to  the  sacrosanct  charactei'' of  the  mails,  apart  from  any 
provision  contained  in  any  convention  of  The  Hague,  it  may  be 
well  for  Americans  to  remember  in  fairness  that  the  inviolal)ility 
of  international  postal  correspondence,  even  of  neutrals  in  time 
of  universal  peace,  yields  here  at  home  to  such  minor  considera- 
tions as  our  domestic  tariff." 


GASOLINE— LIFE'S  NEW  NECESSITY 

BREAD,  MEAT,  AND  GASOLINE  as  necessities  of  life 
form  a  combination  as  novel  as  it  is  modern,  and  the 
Indianapolis  News  reminds  us  that  not  so  long  ago 
gasoline  might  have  sold  for  a  dollar  a  gallon  without  wide- 
spread comment,  but  "to-day  when  it  advances  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  a  gaUon  nearly  everybody  talks  about  it."  From  present 
indications  it  will  be  40  cents  a  gallon  by  .June  1,  and  this  journal 
and  others  see  in  the  rise  an  indication  of  a  further  great  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  automobiles.  Congress  takes  up  the 
question,  and  the  New  York  World  and  other  dailies  attribute 
its  action  to  the  influence  of  the  country  rather  than  the  town 
consumer.  With  automobiles  and  gasoline-engines  on  every 
farm,  we  read,  "the  pinch  affects  constituents  whose  rights 
deserve  protection,  and  Congress  has  risen  to  the  occasion  with 
becoming  promptness."  The  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Attorney-General  to  investigate  the  rise  in  gaso- 
hne  "with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  it  is  due  to  any  un- 
lawful combination,"  The  W:,rld  relates;  the  House  authorized 
an  open  investigation,  and  bills  are  before  it  for  the  regulation 
of  prices  bj'  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Our  legislators 
might  have  remained  "indifferent  to  dollar  gasoline"  for  city 
consumers,  this  journal  adds,  but  it  shows  "a  characteristic 
public  spirit  in  hastening  to  protect  the  plain  people  of  the 
prairies  from  the  oppression  of  monopoly."  Referring  to  the 
"common  people"  who  use  automobiles  so  freely  and  to  the 
consumption  of  gasoline  on  the  farm,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
too,  sees  clearly  that  "the  political  potentiahty  of  the  gasoUne 
vote  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,"  and  it  says  further  that  while  there 
will  be  "much  ranting  against  the  Standard  Oil  Compan3%" 
the  truth  probably  is  that  "an  enormously  increased  consump- 
tion, combined  with  diminishing  supplies,  accounts  in  the  main 
for  the  present  level  of  prices."  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  investigation,  The 
Revublican  informs  us,  and  adds: 

"There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  this  countrj'  using  auto- 
mobiles for  pleasure  who  might  well  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
use  of  their  cars  by  the  prohibitive  cost  of  fuel.  If  riotous 
living  in  the  automobile  paradise  could  be  eliminated,  those 
who  find  in  gasoline  a  necessity  in  commerce,  industry,  and 
agrLoulture  would  get  their  supplies  more  cheaply." 

But  the  Washington  Posl  believes  that  "the  public  is  being 
squeezed  without  justification,"  and  urges  Congress  to  "provide 
relief."  Then,  turning  to  press  reports  that  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce  is  forming  a  corporation  to 
manufacture  gasoline  at  a  reasonable  profit,  this  journal  avers 
that  "neither  the  demands  of  Europe  nor  the  crude-oil  situa^ 
tion  justifies  the  enormous  increase"  in  price,  and  it  reminds 
us  that — 

"The  rise  in  gasoline  prices  was  most  noticeable  soon  after 
the  Administration  suggested  that  a  tax  be  le\aed  upon  the 
product.  For  a  time  the  Administration  was  insistent  upon  the 
imposition  of  this  tax,  the  President  even  recommending  it  in 
his  address  to  Congress.  Lately  little  has  been  lieard  of  this 
revenue  plan,  and  it  may  have  been  dropt  on  accoinit  of  the 
wide-spread  protest  against  it.  But  the  manufacturers  ap- 
parently seized  upon  the  threat  of  a  tax  as  an  excuse  for  raising 
prices,  and,  not  being  brought  to  task,  they  have  been  raising 
prices  ever  since  on  one  excuse  after  another." 

The  Post  says  further  that  gasoline-manufacturers  have  prob- 
ably discounted  future  demands  in  raising  prices,  for  naturally 
they  are  aware  of  the  vast  growth  of  the  automobile  industry, 
and  it  adds: 

"The  year  191G  is  proving  a  notable  one  in  the  automobile 
business.  (^arefully  compiletl  reports  from  heading  manu- 
facturers show  that  automobile- production  will  be  l(K)  per 
cent,  greater  this  year  than  last.  Taking  July  31  as  the  end  of 
the  automobile  year,  the  ])ro(luction  in  1915  was  7lX),0(X)  oars 
and   in   191()  it  will  be   1,4()(),(KK).     The  six  leading  companies 
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'•whoop-la!  " 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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-Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


THE    ROAD    TO   WAR   IS   PAVED   WITH    GOOD    INTENTIONS. 


report  the  foUowing  output  for  1916:  Ford,  500,000  ears;  Willys- 
Overland,  200,000;  General  Motors,  120,000;  Chevrolet, 
95,000;  Studebaker,  75,000,  and  Maxwell,  70,000.  There  are 
448  automobile-manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
them  turning  out  more  than  5,000  ears  annually. 

"Necessarily  this  astonishing  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  will  affect  gasoline-production  and  cost.  But  the 
price  of  gasoline  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  fact  that 
automobiles  have  multiplied  is  not  a  valid  excuse  for  further 
price-increases . ' ' 

THE   GERMAN   CHANCELLOR'S   SPEECH 

THE  OLIVE-BRANCH  extended  to  Germany's  foes  last 
week  by  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  bears  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  a  sword  to  justify  any  jubilation  on 
the  part  of  the  watchers  for  peace,  agree  most  of  our  editorial 
commentators.  "The  peace-in-sight  prophets  will  read  the 
Chancellor's  speech  to  the  Reichstag  with  irritation  and  chagrin," 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  Springfield  Re-publican 
agrees  that  "it  does  not  offer  hope  of  a  speedy  peace."  For,  as 
the  New  York  Deulsches  Journal  says,  "the  Chancellor  had  to 
read  a  lesson  to  the  Peace  Apostle  who  expected  Germany  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  return  to  the  old  status  quo."  In  Germany  "no 
other  Reichstag  speech  of  recent  years  has  won  such  wide  ap- 
proval," reports  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  and  a  dispatch  from  the  same  capital  to  the  New  York 
Times  tells  us  that  the  immediate  reception  accorded  the  Chan- 
cellor's words  "varied  from  strong  and  sustained  applause  by  the 
Liberals,  the  bulk  of  the  Socialists,  and  even  members  of  the 
Center  party,  to  lukewarmness  or  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Pan- 
Germanists  and  annexationists  generally.  The  speech  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  oflEicial  utterances  of  the  war, 
the  same  dispatch  informs  us,  beeaus^  "it  lifts  the  veil,  tho 
slightly,  from  Germany's  concrete  war-aims,  and  more  than  hints 
at  the  specific  terms  on  which  Germany  is  prepared  to  make 
peace."  Points  that  especially  interest  the  American  press  are 
the  Chancellor's  ridicule  of  the  idea  that  Germany  contemplates 
aggression  against  America,  his  defense  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign, his  statement  concerning  the  "new  Belgium,"  and  his 
declaration  that  no  peace  is  possible  that  involves  the  destruction 
of  P*russian  militarism.     On  the  first  point  he  says: 

"The  latest  offspring  of  the  calumniating  campaign  directed 
against  us  is  a  report  that  we,  after  the  end  of  this  war,  shall  rush 
against  the  American  Continent  and  that  we  shall  attempt  lo 
conquer  Canada.  This  is  the  silliest  of  all  the  imputations  in- 
vented against  us.  Equally  silly  are  the  reports  that  we  con- 
template the  acquisition  of  any  territory  on  American  soil,  as  in 
Brazil  or  in  any  American  country  whatsoever." 


Explaining  Germany's  submarine  tactics  as  her  reply  to 
England's  efforts  to  starve  a  nation  into  submission,  he  says: 

"No  fair-minded  neutral,  no  matter  whether  he  favors  us  or 
not,  can  doubt  our  right  to  defend  oiirselves  against  this  war  of 
starvation,  which  is  contrary  to  international  law.  No  one  can 
ask  us  to  permit  our  arms  of  defense  to  be  wrested  from  oiu* 
hands.  We  use  them,  and  must  use  them.  We  respect  legiti- 
mate rights  of  neutral  trade  and  commerce,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  this  wiU  be  appreciated,  and  that  our  right  and  our 
duty  be  recognized — to  use  all  means  against  this  policy  of 
starvation,  which  is  a  jeering  insult  not  only  to  all  laws  of  nations, 
but  also  to  the  plainest  duties  of  humanity." 

And  this  is  what  he  says  about  the  future  of  Belgium: 

"We  must  create  real  guaranties  that  Belgium  never  shall  be 
a  Franco-British  vassal;  never  shall  be  used  as  a  military  or 
economic  fortification  against  Germany.  Also  in  tliis  respect 
things  can  not  be  what  they  were  before.  Also  here  Germany 
can  not  sacrifice  the  supprest  Flemish  race,  but  must  assure 
for  them  sound  evolution  which  corresponds  to  their  rich  natural 
gifts,  which  is  based  on  their  mother-tongue  and  follows  their 
national  character. 

"We  want  neighbors  that  do  not  form  coalitions  against  us,  but 
with  whom  we  collaborate  and  who  collaborate  with  us  to  oiu* 
mutual  advantage." 

Turning  to  the  possible  terms  of  peace,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Let  us  suppose  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Asquith  to  sit  down  with  me 
at  a  table  and  examine  the  possibilities  of  peace,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
begins  with  a  claim  of  definitive  and  complete  destruction  of 
Prussia's  military  power.  The  conversation  would  be  ended  be- 
fore it  began.  To  these  peace-conditions  only  one  answer  would 
be  left,  and  this  answer  our  sword  must  give. 

"If  our  adversaries  want  to  continue  the  slaughter  of  human 
beings  and  the  devastation  of  Europe,  theirs  will  be  the  giiilt  and 
we  shall  have  to  stand  it  as  men 

"And  what  is  our  intention?  The  sense  and  aim  of  this 
war  are  for  us  the  creation  of  a  Germany  so  firmly  united,  so 
strongly  protected,  that  no  one  ever  will  feel  the  temptation  to 
annihilate  us,  that  every  one  in  the  world  will  concede  to  us  the 
right  of  free  exercise  of  our  peaceful  endeavors.  This  Germany, 
and  not  the  destruction  of  other  races,  is  what  we  wish.  Our  aim 
is  the  lasting  rescue  of  the  European  Continent,  which  is  now 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations 

"The  peace  which  shall  end  this  war  shall  be  a  lasting  peace. 
It  must  not  bear  the  germ  of  new  wars,  but  must  provide  for  all 
peaceful  arrangement  of  European  questions." 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Chancellor's  speech  has  not  reached 
this  country  in  its  entirety,  but  a  Berlin  correspondent  cables  the 
following  "interpretation,"  by  "a  political  specialist  in  the 
Reichstag  lobby,"  of  his  rather  cryptic  utterances  concerning 
peace-terms: 

"The  Chancellor's  very  moderate  program  calls  for  no  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium  and  no  annexation   of  French  territory.     He 
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hinted  only  at  tlu^  annexation  of  Courland  and  Lithuania,  as 
chiefly  inhabited  by  peoph^s  of  Germanic  race.  His  peace-terms 
also  included  as  a  guiding  principle  that  under  no  circumstances 
must  Poland  re\ert  to  the  JMuscovite  yoke.  Furthermore,  an 
independent  Belgium  must  be  a  Flemish  Belgium,  freed  from 
French  infliunice  and  British  'vassalage.' 

"The  restitution  of  conquered  French  and  Belgian  territory, 
however,  said  this  interpreter,  must  be  conditional  upon  Germany 
recei\ing  binding  guaranties  that  French  territory  will  not  in 
the  future  be  a  gateway  through  wliieh  Germany  can  be  at- 
tacked, and  that  the  independent  Belgium  will  not  be  a  British 
bulkhead  against  Germany." 

The  spee(;h  as  a  whole,  says  the  New  Yorker  Slaals-ZcilinKj, 
"stands  without  parallel  for  frankness  among  the  public  utter- 
ances made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  responsible 
spokesmen  of  the  belligerent  Governments."  And  this  German- 
American  paper  adds: 

"Americans  generally  will  receive  the  Chancellor's  speech  as  a 
restatement  of  Germany's  historical  friendship  for  this  country. 
Those  of  us  who  wish  Germany's  cause  success  find  in  it,  as  well, 
a  reiteration  of  German  determination  to  see  the  war  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion." 

The  only  peace  that  Germany  would  welcome,  thinks  the 
Springfield  Republican,  would  be  "a  pax  Germanica,  maintained 
by  a  nation  so  powerful  that  it  could  peacefully  do  what  it 
pleased  because  no  nation  dare  resist  its  demands!"  Of  the 
statement  that  Germany  contemplates  no  aggression  against 
America  after  the  war,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 


"This  would  be  more  reassuring  if  (^nt^re  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  such  statements  in  the  name  of  the  German  Empire 
after  what  has  been  taking  place  in  Europe  during  this  war." 
"Does  not  the  Chancellor  know  that  the  relations  betweea 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are  strained  for  other  reasons?" 
asks  tlio  New  York  Times,  and  Tlie  Tribune  says: 

"Disax'owals  of  any  purpose  to  invade  Canada  or  to  seize  terri- 
tory in  South  America  are  well  enough  in  their  way.  but  we  are 
just  now  much  more  interested  in  obtaining  disavowals  of  another 
sort.  After  eleven  months  of  negotiation  the  Lii.sitania  ease  is 
still  unsettled,  and  outrages  similar  in  character  to  the  Lnsilanin 
massacre  still  continue.  There  Avas  no  promise  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's speech  of  an  amendment  of  Germany's  murderous  prac- 
tises. What  he  said  about  submarine  atrocities  was  merely  an 
invitation  to  neutral  sufferers  to  cultivate  further  the  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  tolerance  of  insult." 

The  peace  Germany  offers,  thinks  The  Tribune,  "would  settle 
nothing,"  and  "bears  in  itself  the  germs  of  future  wars."  And 
T/<?  Ei'cnirifj  Sun  remarks  ironically: 

"The  Chancellor  can  always  blame  the  Allies  for  continuing 
the  war,  as  he  does  for  beginning  it.  If  they  would  only  sue 
for  peace  now,  while  Germany  still  has  the  profits  of  her  super- 
preparedness  in  her  grasp,  all  would  be  well.  It  is  their  wicked 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  consent  to  be  beaten,  their  perversity  in 
developing  their  resoiirces  just  as  Germany's  are  beginning  to  fail , 
that  is  going  to  spoil  the  whole  war.  Endless  is  their  guilt. 
Blind  is  their  folly  in  refusing  to  Germany  the  reward  of  lier 
years  of  patient  waiting." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Psalmist  said  in  his  haste  that  all  men  are  El  Paso  correspondents. 
— CoIun}hia  State. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  his  sea^voyage  lias  worked  any  .sea-cliaiiKf 
in  the  Colonel. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

We  have  so  often  turned  the  other  cheek  to  Germany  that  we  Tniy 
not  have  the  face  to  do  it  again. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

These  allegations  of  currency-inflation  ni<i.\   !)e  dii?  fo  tJie  great  luimbei 
of  notes  l)eing  issued   at  Washington. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

"Dr.  Waite  insists  that  he  is  sane." 
The  alienists  must  smile  at  this  ex- 
ample of  presumption  on  the  part  of  a 
layman. — Ncic  York  Evening  Post. 

After  a  while  those  German  denials 
of  responsibility  for  ships  simk  witli- 
out  warning  will  probably  come  on  a 
regular  printefl  form  sheet. — Chicago 
Herald. 

Very  likely  there  is  no  truth  in  th  ■ 
report  that  !Mr.  Bryan  is  planning  to 
deliver  his  anti-preparedness  speech  in 
Columbus,  N.  M. — Nashrille  Soiilhern 
Lumberman. 

By  adding  the  German  reports  of 
Russian  losses  to  the  French  reports 
of  German  losses  it  is  possible  to  flgui-e 
out  a  speedy  enditit;  of  the  war. — • 
Springfield  Republican. 

The  Crown  Prince  is  striving  des- 
perately for  a  military  reputation,  but 
maybe  that  won't  b;'  v. iiat  the  Cier- 
man  people  will  demand  of  their  n'-xt 
riUer. — Boston  Transcript. 

AccORDiN't;  to  report  ■  trotn  tiie  bor- 
der, the  American  aninumition-manu- 
facturers  are  extending  their  strict 
neutrality  to  the  war  against  Villa. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Inste.vd  of  rising  to  repel  the  invad- 
ers, the  Mexicans  in  Chihuahua  are 
springing  up  as  one  man  to  sell  them 
thhjgs,  and  thus  once  more  get  a  sight 
of  real  money. — Chicago  Herald. 

Th.\t  20  per  cent,  increase  in  pay 
for  United  States  .soldiers  on  foreign 
service  will  likewise  jjrobably  do  a 
good  deal  to  make  the  JSIexicans  feel 
kindly  toward  them.  —  Indianapolis 
News. 


W  t-:i.<.  <>MK. 


Poor  old  Yuan;  he  didn't  find  the  people  of  Cliina  m  a  heroic  mood. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

There  is  now  a  suspicion  that  von  Tirpitz  was  considered  too  teuder- 
hearte;l  for  tlie  .iol). — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

It  would  probably  cause  less  talk,  too,  if  somebody  woidd  invent  a 
torpedo  that  didn't  leave  a  wake. — Indianapolis  News. 

"^isc,  Si.vG  has  a  prohibition  club.     They  naturally  want  to  get  rid  of 

the  bars. — Columbia  State. 

IAboit  the  only  drawback  to  Rus.sia 
ill  viewing  the  Dardanelles  as  a  wann- 
ua(er  outlet  is  that  it's  a  bit  too  warm. 
- 1 1  'ash  i  n  gton  Post . 

T.  R.  and   Root   Biu-y  the  Hatchet 
— Tribune    head-line.      But    the    place 
where  the  hatchet  is  bnried  is  carefully 
marked. — Neic  York  World. 

Sometimes  we  almost  thuik  that 
I  here  are  some  things  about  tliis  Ad- 
ministration that  don't  entirely  suit 
Mr.  Roosevelt. — Boston    Transcript. 

One  difference  between  Aon  Tirpitz 
and  Daniels  is  thik  the  Secretary  can't 
be  accused  of  nUhlessness.  and  another 
is  that  he  won't  resign.  —  Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

Every  time  T.  R.  attacks  "VV.  W. 
one  is  imprest  anew  with  the  nun  and 
degradation  T.  R.  brought  u])on  this 
country  l)y  getting  W.  AV.  elected. — 
Springjicld  Republican. 

Felix  Diaz  has  just  landed  in  Mexi- 
co in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  good 
openuig  down  tluTC  for  a  new  revolu- 
tion conducted  on  .sound,  conservative 
lines. — Chicago  Herald. 

Now  that  the  Germans  have  trained 
a  battery  of  eight  neutral  cori-e,spou- 
<!enis  on  Verdun  it  is  time  for  Lord 
Nortluiitre  to  go  to  the  front  again. 
—SpringHeld  Republican. 

.L-  varfe^-^s-   --trr  -  o  ■  - ^^*^^^^  '^^^^-  ^"^'"'  York  Herald  reports  that 

/  ,  y     r  _ .  ..i-s,-  Democrats  are  proud  of  the  tariff-coni- 

niission  idea.  They  ought  to  bt^  it  -^ 
one  of  the  best  the  Republican  ])art.v 
ever  had. — Boston  Transcript. 

The   Ad.iutant-Gencral  reports    tl'in 

there  are  2:^4, 4S2  men  in   the   Inite.! 

Stales  who  have  had  mihtary  training 

Mut  l;as  lie  vot  tl'iir  pres'-ui  .tddr^'SM-- " 

I'hi.'idt  Inhiii  S'rih  .\mericiiii. 


l.ifdiiig  ill  the  HiooUI.Mt   /■.'(((// 
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FOREIGN     '     COMMENT 


A  RAIDER  THAT  NEVER  CAME   HOME. 

This  mass  of  scrap  irou  and  wreckage,  all  that  is  left  of  the  fallen  I/-77,  a  raiding  Zeppelin  brought  to  earth  by  a  French  gun  near  Revigny, 
is  regarded  by  the  Western  Allies  as  "  a  wholesome  warning  "  to  Germany.  But  meanwhile  the  raids  continue,  and  the  combined  anti-Zeppelin 
measures  of  Frjince  and  England  have  little  apparent  effect,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances  such  as  the  one  shown  above. 


JAPAN'S  FEAR  OF  AMERICA 


L 


OUR  UNPRECEDENTED  DEFENSE-PROG RAJVI  was 
at  first  regarded  by  the  press  of  Japan  with  something 
like  equanimity.  The  Japanese  editors  apparently  were 
not  seared  by  the  threatening  utterances  of  some  of  our  editors 
and  publicists  who  were  prone  to  use  Japan  as  an  excuse  for 
establishing  a  larger  army  and  navy.  As  time  passes,  however, 
not  a  few  Japanese  newspapers  begin  to  read  a  new  meaning 
into  the  military  and  naval  program  advocated  by  our  Adminis- 
tration. They  are  now  inclined  to  think  that  our  defense- 
ineasiu"e  may  not,  after  all,  be  such  an  innocent  plan  as  it  ap- 
peared to  them  at  first  sight.  Of  this  growing  sense  of  mis- 
giving and  apprehension  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  the 
recent  editorial  opinion  of  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  and  Osaka 
Mainichi,  both  under  the  same  management,  is  most  represen- 
tative. To  them  our  new  armament-scheme  appears  to  be  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  preponderating  position  which  Japan  has 
estabUshed  in  the  Far  East  through  ordeals  of  blood  and  fire. 
Indeed,  their  fear  of  America  is  so  intense  that  they  bluntly  ask 
the  question:  "How  are  we  going  to  maintain  this  position  in 
the  face  of  the  menacing  ambition  of  the  United  .States?"  This 
question  the  two  joiu-nals  urge  the  members  of  the  Diet  to  sohe 
instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  petty  politics.  To  quote  from 
the  Nichi-nichi  editorial: 

"It  is  a  puzzle  to  us  that  the  United  States  should  want  to 
expand  her  armament  on  so  stupendous  a  scale.  Some  people 
tell  us  that  she  is  preparing  against  Germany's  possible  aggres- 
sion. This  is  a  meaningless  excuse.  So  long  as  America  n^- 
mains  friendlj'  witli  (jreat  Britain,  as  she  surely  will,  she  has 


nothing  to  fear  in  the  direction  of  Germany.  Should  Germany 
pick  a  quarrel  with  America,  England  would  not  sit  still  and  let 
America  alone  bear  the  brunt  of  German  aggression. 

"To  us,  it  appears  evident  that  America's  objective  in  in- 
creasing her  armament  is  not  in  the  Atlantic,  but  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  dominate  the  Pacific 
and  to  play  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  diplomatic  drama  of  the 
Far  East. 

' '  We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  at  present 
friendly  to  otir  country,  but  we  must  remember  that  our  aspira- 
tions in  the  Orient  do  not  always  harmonize  with  the  ambitions 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  the  guardian  of  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East,  and  we  can  not  remain  serene  and  quiet  when  a  dis- 
turbing element  looms  upon  the  horizon." 

The  Nichi-nichi  pays  due  respect  to  those  Japanese  and 
Americans  who  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  amicable  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  but  asserts  that  no  amount  of  peace- 
talk  can  remove  the  feehng  of  apprehension  struck  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  by  the  laimching  of  the  stupendous 
armament-program  by  the  United  States.  The  journal  can  not 
see  how  President  Wilson  hopes  to  reconcile  the  JMonroe  Doctrine 
with  his  apparent  ambition  to  take  a  hand  in  political  affairs  in 
the  Orient,  and  it  foresees  that  -Japanese  and  American  interests 
in  the  Far  East,  especially  in  China,  wiU  conflict  not  only  in 
the  political,  but  also  in  the  commercial  sphere.  Any  political 
ambitions  on  the  part  of  the  American  Executive  and  people, 
if  carried  out,  must  inevitably  clash  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Japanese,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  journal,  Japan  has  as  nmch 
right  to  establish  a  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Orient  as  the  United 
States  has  in  her  own  hemisphere. 
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GERMANY  FROM   WITHIN 

THE  DETAILED  REPORTS  of  distressful  conditions 
in  Germany  that  have  long  been  circulated  in  the  press  of 
the  Allies  make  it  certain  either  that  all  Germans  ha^e 
long  since  perished  of  hunger  or  that  the  stories  are  overdrawn. 
Experiences  -viath  these  tales  inspire  caution,  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  approach  even  the  account  of  a  trained  observer 
who  has  liA'ed  in  Berhn  in  close  touch  with  official  circles 
^^•er  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This 
account  of  conditions  in  the  Fatherland 
is  found  in  an  interview  given  in  Paris 
to  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
by  Senhor  Sidonio  Paes,  the  Portuguese 
Minister  to  Germany,  who,  of  course, 
had  to  leave  Berlin  upon  the  outbreak 
of  war  ^'ith  his  country.  He  begins  by 
contrasting  conditions  in  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin, and  savs: 


"I  ha%'e  been  only  forty-eight  hours  in 
France,  but  can  hardly  express  my  aston- 
ishment and  relief  at  what  I  have  seen 
here.  I  find  confidence  and  the  persua- 
sion of  ^"ictory  ever3T\'here.  I  see  abun- 
dance of  sturdy,  healthy  soldiers;  I  find 
civihans,  too,  certain  that  the  enemj' 
will  be  beaten,  to  be  impatient  for  the 
hour  of  final  triumph.  Food  is  plenti- 
ful and  varied — a  pleasant  change  after 
Berlin — motor-cars  circulate  freely,  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  nation  is  very 
different  from  what  I  had  been  led  to 
expect." 


Senhor  Paes  then  proceeds  to  describe 
conditions  in  Germany,  and  in  reading  his  account  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  written  by  a  Portuguese  who,  whether 
at  war  A\dth  Germany  or  not,  has  always  sympathized  with 
the  Allied  cause.  '  He  continues: 

"In  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  German  cities  which  I 
recently  visited,  the  whole  outlook  upon  the  war  has  radically 
changed  dm-ing  the  last  few  months.  Not  only  the  masses,  whose 
heart  was  never  really  in  the  war,  l)ut  the  financial  and  commercial 
class,  the  Prussian  aris- 
tocracy, and  even  the 
officials,  have  one  main 
desire — for  peace.  The 
attack  on  Verdun  was 
certainly  imdertaken  in 
the  hope  of  hastening 
the  end,  because  the 
military  men,  avIio  last 
j'ear  pretended  that  the 
destruction  of  Russia 
was  the  sm'est  means  of 
securing  a  rapid  peace, 
now  maintain  that 
France  is  the  chief  ob- 
stacle, whose  resistance 
must  be  broken.  The 
German  public  has  no 
notion  how  heavy  the 
losses  at  Verdun  have 
been.  When  the  truth 
leaks  out,  the  disap- 
pointment wU  be  severe. 
But  I  would  Marn  you 
against  undue  optimism. 

"The  German  people 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
war.  The  lack  of  but- 
ter, bread,  and  other  necessary  commodities  is  seA'^erely  felt. 
But  the  i^eople  are  far  too  disciplined  to  do  more  than  grumble, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  result  of  the  war  is  not  in  doubt, 
but  the  Allies  must  be  prepared  for  a  protracted  and  sullen 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  ought  not  to  under- 
estimate the  diftlculty  of  wearing  down  the  spirit  of  a  people 


BUTTER. 

"Look!    Mamma  puts   the   buttcr-card  on  my 
piece  and  lets  me  smell  it"       — ©  Ulk  (Berlin). 


ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR  THEY'VE  (iOT  A   GOOSE! 


which,  after  all,  is  profoundly  patriotic  and  schooled  to  accept 
with  fatalistic  resignation  the  decisions  of  its  Government. 

"The  Avord  'fatalism'  best  expresses  the  mood  of  Germany 
to-day.  Warlike  enthusiasm  has  gone.  Hope  of  a  sweeping 
victory  has  departed,  but  nothing  justifies  the  supposition 
that  the  German  masses  are  likely  to  reA^olt  against  the  authori- 
ties for  many  a  long  day.  The  AUies  must,  therefore,  redouble 
their  efforts  to  render  the  blockade  increasingly  stringent,  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  the  fact  that,  tho  half-beaten,  Germany 
is  far  from  recognizing  in  practise  the  hopelessness  of  her  plight." 

It  seems  evident  that  the  greatest 
hardship  borne  by  the  German  people  is 
the  lack  of  butter  and  other  fats.  This, 
while  not  insisted  upon  in  the  German 
press,  is  strikingly  apparent  from  time  to 
time  and  turns  up  in  the  most  unexpected 
papers.  For  instance,  the  "Berliner 
Beobachter,"  whose  column  of  causerie  in 
the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  is  one  of  the 
brightest  features  of  that  briUiant  paper, 
is  sick  to  death  of  the  word  "butter." 
In  a  recent  issue  he  writes: 

"It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day,  when 
I  was  at  a  small  party  of  men  and  wo- 
men, whose  talk  about  butter  drove  me 
distracted  and  who  would  not  change  the 
subject  even  to  talk  about  rice  or  tapioca, 
to  suggest  that  we  should  recall  the  past. 
I  recommended  the  subject  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  conversation,  as  I  could  think 
of  no  better  material  for  iilLing  our  mental 
lamps  in  these  days  when  fat  is  so 
scarce.  .  .  .  You  may  well  be  astonished 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  opened  the  ball 
with  the  tango!  'You  now  talk,'  I  said, 
'whenever  two  or  three  people  get  together,  about  the  inevi- 
table topic — butter.  But  a  couple  of  years  ago,  just  at  this  time 
when  the  spirit  of  carnival  was  in  our  blood  and  we  were  all 
eager  for  new  means  of  enjoyment,  the  tango  was  all  the  rage.' 
I  must  add  that  my  tango-ventvu-e  was  an  imexpected  success 
and  enlivened  the  conversation  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
With  it  we  returned  to  a  vanished  world,  and  I  must  admit  it 
was  a  very  pleasant  change  of  scene.  Let  me  say  in  honest 
German    that   it   was  only  human  for   any   one  to  rejoice  in 

escaping  from  this  'but- 
ter-atmosphere' by  re- 
viving an  interest  in 
the  tango-fever  of  the 
past.  Every  thought- 
ful person  —  however 
deeply  he  may  feel  on 
the  subject  of  the  war 
— must  be  pleased  to 
find  a  subject  Avhich 
clears  the  air  like  a  storm 
from  the  close,  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  that 
surrounds  us." 

That   is   a  picture  of 
' '  butter ' '     among     the 
cultured  and  well-to-do. 
The   Socialist    paper  of 
the   capital,  the  Berlin 
V  or  warts,  gives  us  a  trag- 
ic little  glimpse  of  its  ef- 
fects among    the    poor. 
This  paper  publishes  a 
sketch      caUed       "The 
Brick,"    in    wliich    the 
WTiter  describes  his  meeting  with  a  "little,  sharp-looking  fellow, 
scarcely  six  years  of  age."     The  child  was  carrying  a   brick, 
and  the  following  dialog  occurs: 

"'What  are  you  doing  with   that   brick?"     'I  fetch  butter.' 
'Fetch  butter?'     'Yes,  of  course.     Father  is  at  the  front  and 


—©  Ulk  (Berlin). 
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mother  must  work,  so  she  sends  me  to  do  the  errands,  while 
Greta  nurses  the  baby.'  'Yes,  little  man,  but  why  a  brick 
to  fetch  butter  with?'  'You  see  I  stand  on  it,  because  it's  so 
damp  and  takes  such  a  long  time.' 

"An  hour  later,  going  home,  I  saAv  him  still  waiting  outside 
the  butter-shop.  He  was  standing  on  his  brick,  both  little 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  freezing — yes,  in  spite  of  his  inven- 
tiveness, he  was  freezing — in  the  long,  long  cue  among  the 
tired  women,  many  children,  young  and  old,  and  some  "sery 
young  too — 'Father  at  the  front,  mother  must  work' — wait- 
ing and  freezing  in  the  damp  weather  for  a  bit  of  butter  for 
their  bread." 


HOLLAND'S   IRE   AROUSED 


(( 


B 


ETWIXT  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA"  is  an 
old  saw  which,  according  to  the  Dutch  editors,  exactly 
represents  the  unfortunate  position  of  HoUand  in  the 
war.  As  the  Nieuwe  Roilerdamsche  Courant  puts  it,  HoUand  is 
between  two  belligerents,  one  of  which  "professedly  fights  for 
the  interests  of  small  nations,  but  holds  \ip  our  ships,  seizes 
what  she  likes,  and  paralyzes  our  imports  and  industries";  the 
other,  "while  contending  for  the  so-called  'freedom  of  the  seas,' 
calmly  sinks  our  ships  on  sight  "wathout  notice."  This  loss  of 
ships  sunk  without  notice  is  beginning  to  stir  Holland  to  its 
depths.  Since  the  war  began  no  less  than  28  Dutch  ships  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  latest  victim,  the  Tuhantia,  was  the 
flower  of  the  Netherlands  mercantile  marine,  while  the  Palem- 
bartg  was  a  fine  passenger-ship  engaged  in  the  Dutch  East  India 
ser\ice.  Both  were  sunk,  the  Dutch  papers  allege,  -wathout 
warning  and  while  engaged  in  strictly  neutral  traffic.  Their  loss 
has  thoroughly  roused  the  press,  and  the  Amsterdam  Nieuws  van 
den  Dag  says: 

"  WiU  the  Government  allow  itself  to  be  contented,  as  hereto- 
fore, -with  mere  apologies?     The   Tuhuitia  disaster  is  not  purely 


SUBMARINE-SVCCESS. 

'•  We're  more  successful  against   that,   lieutenant,  than   against 
war-ships  that  can  shoot  back."       — De  Telegraaf  (Amsterdam). 

a  German  and  Dutch  matter,  because  there  were  Americans  and 
people  of  many  other  nationalities  aboard,  who  ha\e  every 
reason  to  complain  of  their  exposure  to  the  danger  of  destruction 
by  a  German  war-ship.  We  are  compelled  to  recall  Germany's 
promise  to  the  United  States  not  to  torpedo  passenger-ships. 
We  expect  the  United  States  will  consider  the  Tubanlia  affair 
as  a  violation  of   this  promise," 


The  Amsterdam  Handelsblad  hopes  that  The  Hague  and 
Washington  will  take  joint  action  to  prevent  any  further 
disasters: 

"The  situation  which  has  arisen  is  a  very  serious  one,  not  only 
for  Holland,  but  for  other  neutrals.     We  ask  the  Government 


HOLLAND'S  FUTCBE. 

Bluebeard—"  Let  us  draw  closer,  my  dear  Holland — and  what 
a  future  for  you!  "  ■ — De  Nieuwe  Amsterdammer. 

if  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  collaborate  with  the  United 
States  and  the  other  neutrals  concerned.  We  demand  that  the 
Dutch  Government  firmly  support  the  United  States  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  Germany  to  a  better  conception  of  its  duties  to 
neutrals." 

Vigorous  action  is  called  for  by  the  Nieuwe  Rottcrdamsche 
Courant,  which  says: 

"The  Tuhantia  was  not  a  mere  tramp.  She  was  the  pride  of 
our  mercantile  marine.  Every  responsible  naval  commander 
would  know  what  she  was  and  whither  she  was  bound.  No 
account  of  the  disaster  mentions  a  warning  of  any  kind.  There 
is  no  excuse.  No  words  can  qualify  this  misdeed,  which  stulti- 
fies all  German  assurances  and  promises.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  officers'  'mistakes.'  The  German  Admiralty  is 
responsible,  and  the  demand  must  be  made  that  definite  instruc- 
tions be  given  to  the  German  Navy  to  render  it  certain  that 
such  mistakes  will  not  arise  in  future." 

While  the  Dutch  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  way  En- 
gland is  managing  the  so-called  blockade,  there  is  observable  a 
tendency  to  judge  Great  Britain  ysnih.  more  leniency  than  Ger- 
many. This  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Amsterdam  De  Gids,  the  premier  Dutch  review,  where  En- 
gland's and  Germany's  methods  of  treating  Holland  are  com- 
pared, by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.    De  Gids  says: 

"The  method  followed  in  this  war  by  England  to  blockade 
enemj'  harbors  stands  in  connection  with  the  circumstances. 
They  are  considerably  changed  by  the  present  means  of  attack 
and  defense,  and  that  manner  of  blockading  Adll  in  the  future 
certainly  not  be  considered  against  the  principles  of  international 
rights.  On  the  point  of  principle  the  difference  is  indeed  very 
small.  England's  action  changed  only  th"e  application  of  the 
principles,  not  the  principles  themselves.  Tliat  application 
placed  the  neutrals  in  a  somewhat  more  unfavorable  position  than 
they  were  in  before.  They  must  submit  to  it,  in  so  far  as  the\' 
miss  the  jwwer  of  effect i\e  resistance,  or  the  case  is  not  con- 
sidered worth  fighting  against.    But  whereas  the  manner  in  which 
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Kiifi:land  during  this  war  acts  at  sea  will  in  future  not  be  con- 
sidered as  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  nations— for  that  law, 
which  always  consisted  chiefly  of  tiie  rights  of  war,  has  to  reckon 
with  changed  circumstances  and  adapt  itself  to  them — totallj' 
different  stands  the  case  of  the  manner  in  which  Germany  tries  to 
rule  over  any  portion  of  the  open  sea.  It  is  certain  that  the 
civilized  nations  will  never  justify  such  a  destruction  of  human 
lives  and  goods,  which,  from  a  military  point  of  \\ev,',  is  also 
ineffective.  For  that  method  goes  completely  against  the 
principles  of  international  law,  which,  in  so  far  as  warfare  at  sea 
is  concerned,  are  based  on  humanity  and  military  purpose,  next 
to  the  mutuar  interest  of  all  parties.  That  law  can  therefore 
never  adapt  itself  to  the  German  method  of  warfare. 

"To  excuse  such  action,  which  totally  runs  against  the  customs 
of  international  law  and  against  every  notion  of  humanity,  the 
German  Go\  ernment  said  that  it  is  usually  too  dangerous  for  a 
submarine  to  investigate  beforehand  the  ship's  papers,  and  that 
self -preser\'at ion  compelled  the  submarines  to  act  as  they  did. 
That  may  be  so,  but  then  the  German  Government  ought  to 
have  concluded  from  that  the  simple  fact  that  such  war-ships  are 
completely  unfit  for  the  task  imposed  on  them.  What,  indeed, 
woiUd  any  sane  man  say  of  a  policeman  who  without  any  inves- 
tigation shoots  down  an  apparently  suspicious  person  because 
he  is  afraid  to  talk  to  him?  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  s\irprizing 
that  the  action  of  German  submarines  against  the  merchant- 
ships  of  all  nations  has  caused  in  all  civilized  countries  indig- 
nation and  anger,  and  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  pirates." 

According  to  the  figures  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  the  total  loss  to  HoUand  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries owing  to  the  submarine-campaign  is  203  ships;  of  these 
97  were  Norwegian,  50  Swedish,  28  Danish,  and  28  Dutch.  This 
loss  has  begim  to  provoke  rumblings  in  the  press  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  and  the  Stockholm  Aftontidningen  gives  a 
broad  hint  to  Berlin  when  it  says: 

"We  want  peace.  We  do  not  desire  war  under  any  pretext 
whatever  against  England  or  against  the  Allies.  The  desire  of 
all  Sweden  is  for  peace.  The  honor  of  Sweden  calls  for  peace. 
But,  ready  to  fire  oiu-  guns,  we  are  l>ing  in  wait  for  the  Ger- 
man cruisers  who  are  seeking  their  prey  in  our  waters." 


IRISH   OPPOSITION  TO  THE  WAR 

THE  PALL  OF  SILENCE  which  has  shrouded  the 
British  press  concerning  conditions  in  Ireland  has  at 
length  been  lifted,  and  the  Unionist  papers  in  England  are 
beginning  to  reproach  the  Government  for  not  taking  a  stronger 
hand  with  what  they  term  the  "disloyalty"  of  the  Irish.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  strong  and  influential  party  in 
Ireland  is  opposed  to  Ireland's  participation  in  the  war  in  any 
form.  Recruiting  is  openly  discouraged  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  authorities.  This  is  evident  from  a  long  and  somewhat 
bitter  article  in  the  London  Times,  which  says: 

"There  is  a  very  small  niicleus  of  bitter,  sincere,  and  clever 
malcontents.  There  is  a  much  larger  number  who  say,  and 
perhaps  believe,  that  'this  is  not  Ireland's  war,'  because  they 
have  been  disappointed  about  Home  Rule.  There  is  a  still 
larger  number  who  profess  the  doctrines  of  Sinn  Fein  as  an 
excuse  for  the  selfishness  or  apathy  that  keeps  them  from  join- 
ing the  colors 

"The  Government  had  taken  no  serious  steps  to  suppress  the 
newspapers  or  to  punish  the  violent  speeches.  The  majority 
of  persons  tried  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  were  either 
acquitted  or  sentenced  to  very  brief  terms  of  imprisonment." 

The  official  representatives  of  Ireland  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  NationaUst  party  led  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  have 
consistently  supported  the  war,  and  this,  according  to  The  Times, 
has  produced  a  reflex  action  in  Ireland.     It  goes  on  to  say : 

"Two  causes  have  combined  of  late  to  stimulate  the  Sinn 
Feiners  to  pul)lic  expression  of  their  strength  and  purpose.  One 
is  the  inaction  of  the  Government,  which,  whether  wise  or  xmwise, 
has  had  the  inevitable  result  of  making  these  people  believe  that 
they  can  do  almost  anything  with  imi)unity.  A  hot-headed 
man  is  not  likely  to  abstain  from  violent  talk  when  he  knows 


that,  even  if  he  is  prosecuted  imder  the  Defense  of  the  Reidm 
Act,  his  chances  of  acquittal  are  ten  to  one.  Again,  Mr.  Red- 
mond's strong  stand  in  favor  of  recruiting  has  infuriated  the 
Sinn  Feiners.  They  did  not  believe  that  he  or  the  Nationalist 
])arty  Avould  dare  to  be  really  active  in  getting  Irishmen  for  the 
<'olors.  The  Nationalist  party,  as  a  body,  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
to  have  justified  their  hopes,  but  Mr.  Redmond  has  tlu-OAvn 
himself  into  the  work  of  recruiting  with  enthusiastic  sincerity, 
and  with  a  courage  which  every  loyal  Irishman  admires.  The 
Avrath  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  is  unbounded,  and  he  is  abused  in 
nearly  eve  y  issue  of  their  weekly  newspapers  with  all  the 
tropical  luxuriance  of  Celtic  imagery." 

The  Dublin  Spark,  a  Sinn  Fein  organ,  is  next  quoted  to  show 
the  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Redmond  is  now  held  in  Ireland. 
It  says: 

"If  Redmond's  visit  to  the  trenches  was  stage-managed,  and 
if  he  was  only  shown  the  bright  side  of  trench-Ufe,  I  can  but  pity 
the  man  for  the  deception  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knows  the  truth  about  the  conditioiis  in 
the  trenches,  then  I  say  it  is  his  crowning  act  of  infamy  that  he 
seeks  to  entice  more  Irishmen  to  share  those  conditions.  Prior 
to  the  engagements  the  men  are  doped  with  rum,  and  between 
rum  and  the  excitement  and  roar  of  bursting  shells  they  become 
callous  of  danger  and  charge  hke  infiu-iated  gorillas." 

The  Times  proceeds  to  give  a  number  of  instances  of  the  dis- 
couragement of  recruiting,  and  continues; 

"All  these  developments  have  thriven  under  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  vigilant  inactivity.  The  knowledge  that  it  is 
being  'watched'  has  the  same  stimulating  effect  on  the  seditious 
element  that  the  supervision  of  a  feeble  schoolmaster  (forbidden 
by  the  rules  to  inflict  corporal  punishment)  has  on  a  crowd  of 
mischievous  boys.  The  people  who  do  not  want  England  to 
win  the  war — or,  at  any  rate,  will  shed  no  tears  if  she  loses — 
and  are  helping  the  enemy,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
discouraging  recruiting,  are  still  a  small  minority,  but  they  are 
growing  in  numbers  and  influence.  If  it  be  admitted  that  this 
is  a  bad  thing  for  the  State,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  poUcy 
of  laissez  faire  has  failed.  If  it  be  admitted  that  these  tenden- 
cies ought  to  be  stopt,  the  sooner  they  are  stopt  the  better  for 
the  State  and  for  Ireland. 

"In  a  case  which  was  tried  before  five  magistrates  at  Cork 
on  Monday,  February  28,  the  Crown  Solicitor  asked  one  of  the 
magistrates  to  abstain  from  adjudicating  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  reported  in  the  press  of  the  pre\'ious  Saturday  to  haA^e 
said  that  'as  long  as  they  were  bound  up  with  that  accursed 
Empire,  so  long  would  they  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation.'  The 
magistrate  replied :  '  I  am  responsible  for  any  words  I  have  used, 
and  it  is  for  another  authority  to  take  any  action  they  wish. 
I  will  sit  here  until  removed  by  higher  authority.' 

"It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  article  that  the  present 
situation  in  Ireland  is  actually  dangerous;  but  that  it  is  injurious 
to  national  and  Imperial  interests,  and  that  it  may  become 
dangerous  unless  the  Irish  Government  deals  with  it  quickly 
and  firmly  is  the  opinion  of  a  growing  body  of  Irishmen  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  entitle  their  opinions  to  respect." 

Another  Unionist  paper  in  London,  The  Morning  Post,  is  ex- 
ceedingly angry  with  the  Government  for  not  taking  stronger 
action  in  Ireland,  and  gives  us  this  version  of  conditions  there: 

"From  motives  of  patriotisn\  English  newspapers  have  hither- 
to refrained  from  commenting  on  the  situation  in  Ireland,  but 
it  is  developing  with  such  rapidity  and  gra\ity  that  silence  is 
no  longer  possible. 

"Through  the  south  and  west  a  vigorous,  organized  campaign 
against  recruiting  is  being  carried  on  without  serious  hindrance. 
Within  a  few^  weeks  several  persons  have  been  indicted  and  tried 
in  Dublin,  but  in  every  case  acquitted  by  the  jxiry  amid  tunuil- 
tuous  applause  from  those  in  the  court-room. 

"All  these  trials  took  place  before  ordinary  juries,  and  we 
await  with  impatience  the  time  when  the  authorities  will  utilize 
their  powers  to  have  such  cases  tried  before  special  jxiries  or 
military  tribimals. 

"In  Cork  a  committee  recently  appointed  to  organize  St. 
Patrick's  Day  (H^lebrations  was  offered  the  use  of  sexeral  com- 
panies of  Irish  soldiers,  but  the  committcH"  refused  to  allow  them 
to  participate,  stating  in  re])ly: 

"'The  British  Army  is  in  hostile  occupation  of  Ireland.  It 
woidd  be  as  absurd  for  Belgians  to  invite  a  contingent  fn)m  the 
German  ^\xmy  to  participate  in  a  Belgian  national  celebration.'" 


SAVING  LIVES  IN  CITY  STREETS 


THE  REGULATIOX  and  control  of  traffic  in  New  York, 
and  incidentally  elsewhere,  is  the  siibject  of  an  article 
contributed  to  The  World's  Work  (New  Y'ork,  April), 
by  Police-Commissioner  Arthm*  Woods,  of  this  city.  A  large 
part  of  Mr.  Woods's  business  is  now  to  control  traffic,  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  his  predecessors  were  accustomed  to  look  at 
blocked  crossings,  choked  with  cxu'sing  cabmen,  as  unfoi-tunate 
facts  of  nature  to  be  borne  with  as  patiently  as  possible.  Two 
things,  Mr.  Woods  notes,  have  contributed  to  make  this  old- 
time  difficidty  assume  the  dimensions  of  a  catastrophe  and 
force  us  to  desire  means  for  its  alleviation— the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  movnng  vehicles  and  the  growth  in  their  size 
and  speed.  For  the  former,  we  have  to  thank  the  upward 
tendency  of  our  cities,  concentrating  great  mas.ses  of  men  oji 
small  areas,  while  no  corresponding  increase  has  been  made* 
in  the  ^adth  of  the  streets.  For  the  latter,  the  motor-driven 
vehicle  has  been  responsible,  and  its  contribution  to  a  solution 
by  the  elimination  of  the  horse  has  not  sufficed  to  balance  its 
addition  to  our  troubles.  Mr.  Woods  devotes  several  pages  to 
the  special  problems  of  New  Y^ork,  and  then  proceeds  to  generalize 
as  follows: 

"Boiled  doT\-n,  the  function  of  traffic-control  resolves  itself 
into  two  objects:  to  keep  things  moving  and  to  prevent  accidents. 

"An  efficient  traffic-control  abhors  a  snarl.  It  must  be  un- 
tangled at  once,  and  the  smooth,  easy,  free  movement  of  people, 
both  afoot  and  in  vehicles,  must  be  resumed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  business  of  a  large  city  suffers  perceptibly 
if  traffic-arrangements  slow  things  xip.  I  have  often  been  struck 
in  London  vv-ith  the  waj'  in  which  the  first  object  of  a  traffic- 
policeman  seems  to  be  to  keep  things  moAing.  In  other  cities 
it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  first  object  of  the  policeman  were 
to  hold  things  up.  This  difference  in  mental  attitude  of  regu- 
lating-officers means  a  difference  of  a  good  many  minutes  at  a 
corner  during  the  course  of  a  day. 


"There  are  many  different  wa\'s  of  regulating  traffic,  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  any  one  of  them  is  a  solution  for  all 
conditions.  Different  cities  and  different  corners  in  the  same  city 
offer  different  problems,  each  of  which  must  be  treated  so  as  to 
bring  the  l)est  solution  to  that  particular  place.  At  a  place  like 
Columbus  Circle,  in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  which  is  the 
intersection  of  several  streets,  and  which  is  very  vade  and 
spacious,  A\'e  are  getting  excellent  results  from  a  so-called  rotary 
system.  This  does  not  necessitate  the  stopping  of  vehicles  at 
all.  They  Aveave  themselves  in  around  a  circle,  always  going. 
This  can  be  done  where  the  space  is  large  enough  and  where  the 
circle  presents  itself  as  a  sufficient  obstruction  to  force  all 
vehicles  coming  in  from  the  streets  to  slow  up.  On  Fifth 
AA'enue  we  have  had  no  success  in  trying  this  same  system, 
however.  The  crossings  are  so  narrow  that  a  circle  can  not  be 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets  and  leave  siiffieient 
room  for  vehicles  to  drive  round  it. 

"On  Fifth  AA-enue  we  have  been  trying  a  system  such  as  is 
being  used  in  other  cities,  of  using  tall  stanchions  as  signs  to 
di-i\-ers  Avhen  to  proceed  and  when  to  stop.  The  object  is  to  use 
this  system  in  a  new  way  so  that  seAeral  blocks  shall  be  worked 
as  units;  when  a  Aehicle  starts  north,  say  at  Thirty-second  Street, 
it  shall  keep  on  until  it  has  gone  at  least  five  or  six  blocks. 
This  system  has  Avorked  in  the  main  well,  but  nothing  can  work 
satisfactorily  on  a  street  like  Fifth  AAenue,  for  the  trouble  is 
not  that  a  A\Tong  system  is  used,  but  that  there  is  too  much  traffic 
for  that  size  of  street. 

"In  some  places  isles  of  safety  are  Aery  helpful.  But  where 
traffic  is  congested  enough  to  necessitate  the  stationing  of 
policemen  at  corners,  I  belieAe  that  it  is  uuAvise  and  only  serves 
to  increase  the  danger  of  accidents,  if  safety-isles  are  used.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  pedestrians  are  much  more  likely  to  wait 
for  the  policeman's  signal  if  they  liaAC  the  Avhole  street  to  cross 
than  thej'  are  if  an  iuAiting  safety-isle  tempts  them  half-way 
across  the  street.  And  the  chances  they  take  to  get  to  the  safety- 
isle  haA'e  resulted,  in  our  experience  here  in  New  York,  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  accidents  at  such  corners. 

"Zones  Avhere  people  may  stand  safely  while  waiting  for 
street-cars,  such  as  are  used  in  Detroit,  New  York,  and  many 


AN    KFFlCIEN'r   SAFKTV-MEA.SUKK    OX   FIFTH   AVEiVLTK. 

The  cunctits  of  motor-cars  and  liimiaiiity  are  controlled  by  tlie  policeman's  semaphore.     Note  the  'isle  of  .safety,"  a  Kuropean  safeguard 
which  has  proved  more  of  a  peril  tlian  a  i)rotection  to  the  venturesome  American,  and  is  being  abandoned. 
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other  cities,  have  proved  very  useful  in  reguhiting  tratlic  and 
in  cutting  down  the  number  of  accidents.  And  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  tlie  regidation  that  no  vehicle  shall  proceed  within 
eiglit  feet  of  a  street-car  wliifdi  is  stopt  to  take  on  or  let  off 
passengers,  has  been  directly  responsible  for  preventing  a  large 
number  of  accidents."' 

The  speed  -  problem,  Mr.  Woods  thinks,  has  Jiardly  been 
worked  out  satisfactorily  anj'where.  What  rate  of  speed,  for 
instance,  shall  be  pronounced  dangerous  in  a  city  street?  It 
depends  on  the  driver,  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  car, 
and  even  more  perhaps  on  the  movement  and  carefulness  of 
persons  crossing  the  streets.  The  ideal  law,  according  to  Mr. 
Woods,  would  prohibit  reckless  driving,  irrespective  of  speed,  but 
how  is  a  magistrate  to  decide  w^hether  driving  in  a  specific  case 
was  reckless  or  not?     In  New  York  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an 


\\lio  may  ho  permitted  by  owners  to  operate  their  cars.     Sueli 
legislation  has  been  strenuously  and  successfully  fought. 

"What  is  the  price  the  pubUe  pays  for  these  inadequate  laws? 
During  the  year  1915,  in  New  York  City,  283  people  were  killed 
in  the  streets  by  motor-vehicles,  and  6,380  injured.  While 
it  can  not  bo  said  that  the  drivers  were  solely  responsible  for  all 
these  deaths  and  accidents,  still  it  takes  two  to  cause  an  accident, 
and  it  is  clear  that  reckless  driving  was  solely  responsible  for 
many  of  them." 

PINCHES    OF   GOLD   FROM   TONS    OF   ORE 
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AN  ACCIDENT-MAP  OF  ONE   NEW   YORK   POLICE   PRECINCT. 
The  black  pins  show  fatal  accidents;  the  white  ones,  minor  injuries  sustained  in  a  period  of  eiglit  montlis. 


hour  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city,  and  twenty-five  in  the  less 
built-up  parts,  is  considered  presumptive  evidence  of  reckless- 
ness.    The  writer  goes  on: 

"Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  former  Commissioner  of  Accounts, 
of  New  York,  who  made  a  study  of  European  police  departments 
three  years  ago,  has  pointed  out  the  large  powers  the  London 
Pohce  Head  has,  compared  to  the  powers  of  the  police  in  American 
cities.  Mr.  Fosdick  tells  us  that  Scotland  Yard  requires  the 
would-be  driver  of  an  automobile  not  only  to  pass  a  written 
examination,  but  to  demonstrate  his  ability  on  the  street  as  well, 
under  actual  traffic-conditions.  .  .  .  Any  license  in  London  is 
revocable  by  the  Commissioner. 

"The  vehicles  themselves  are  subjected  to  close  supervision 
by  the  police  in  London;  brakes  are  constantly  tested  by  a  squad 
who  jump  aboard  passing  cabs,  automobiles,  and  trucks  without 
warning,  and  make  a  quick  test  of  the  mechanism,  and  a  driver 
who  permits  his  brakes  to  become  ineffective  may  expect  to 
hear  from  the  Commissioner. 

"In  New  York  City  the  Police  Commissioner  has  no  such 
power.  In  New  Jersey  the  law  provides  that  no  person  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  licensed  to  drive  automobiles, 
and  no  person  shall  be  licensed  until  he  shall  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  as  to  his  ability  as  an  operator.  It  is 
lawful  for  a  magistrate  in  New  Jersey  to  revoke  the  Hcense  of 
any  person  who  drives  a  motor-vehicle  when  such  person  shall 
have  been  guilty  of  such  wilful  violation  as  shall,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  justify  such  revocation.  The  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  on  appeal  has  power  to  void  such  revocation. 

"In  Connecticut,  even  wider  power  of  suspension  of  licenses 
is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  take  the  license 
away  from  any  'improper  or  incompet(Mit  person.' 

"In  New  York  tliere  is  no  sij.t'h  provision  for  safety  as  exists 
in  New  Jersey  •  and  Connecticut.  For  several  years  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  a  law  passed  requiring  all  persons  who 
operate  motor-vehicles  to  be  licensed  and  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion as  to  their  qualifications.  This  would  include  not  only 
chauffeurs,  but  also  owners  who  operate  cars.  an<l  other  persons 


NE  USUALLY  THINKS  of  the  gold-miner  as  gazing 
at  a  nugget  of  the  pure  metal  that  he  has  casually  picked 
up.     Yet  the  modern  miner  makes  his  miUions  by  col- 
lecting a  needle  of  gold    from  a  haystack  of  rock  and  earth. 

His  work   seems  almost  as 

i^Iljipir~l— ^   ( hopeless  as  the   task  of  re- 

moving the  gold  from  sea- 
Avater.  It  is  there,  but  it 
would  take  an  expenditm-e 
of  several  dollars  to  get  out 
a  dollar's  worth  of  it.  The 
men  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  coax  fortunes  from 
rock  assajang  a  bit  of  gold 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  every  ton 
may  succeed  in  solving  the 
other  problem  one  day.  To 
do  such  work  profitably  re- 
quires costly  machinerj',  ex- 
ploitation on  a  huge  scale, 
and  a  small  fortune  to  start 
with .  All  this  seems  to  have 
been  available  in  Alaska, 
according  to  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter, who  contributes  an 
account  of  the  low-grade 
Louis  Republic  (March  26). 


St. 


mines  in   that  country  to  the 
He  writes: 

"The  greatest  mines  of  to-day  are  those  wliich  deal  Mdth  low- 
grade  ores.  This  is  so  of  the  gold-mines  of  the  Rand,  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  so  of  the  largest  copper-mines  of  the  Rockies  and 
of  the  Treadwell  mines,  which  lie  within  a  rifle-shot  of  where  I 
am  wTiting.  .  .  .  The  Treadwell  properties  have  already  pro- 
duced $60,000,000  of  pure  gold.  They  have  repaid  the  pm-chase- 
price  of  Alaska  many  times  over.  All  of  that  gold  came  from 
ore  that  ran  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton.  The  mine  I  visited  to-day 
has  a  mighty  ore-body  whose  gold-contents  average  about  $1.50 
^er  ton,  and  still  the  machinery  for  mining  and  milling  is  such 
that  fully  half  of  that  amount  is  clear  profit.  The  actual  cost 
of  mining  the  gold  is  now  about  60  cents  a  ton,  and  it  may  be 
cut  to  50  cents  or  even  lower  than  that. 

"Have  you  anj'  idea  of  what  gold  ore  carrying  only  $1.50 
a  ton  means?  Gold  is  worth  about  $20  an  ounce,  and  at  that 
rate  $1.50  worth  of  gold  would  equal  only  about  one-thirteenth 
of  an  ounce.  Divide  a  $20  gold-piece  into  thirteen  parts  and 
each  part  will  not  be  as  big  as  a  pea.  Nevertheless,  that  pea 
of  gold  is  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  one  w'hole  ton  of  this  ore. 

"A  ton  of  ore  is  a  cart-load  for  two  horses.  Now  grind  your 
pea  into  the  finest  of  powder  and  put  one  of  the  grains  of  tliat 
powder  in  every  pebble  or  broken  iiiece  of  a  cart-load  of  gravel, 
and  you  have  some  idea  of  how  the  gold  is  scattered  through 
the  rock  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  it  all  out. 

"Or  suppose  the  gold  to  be  salt  and  tlie  ore  to  be  water.  I 
went  to  a  drug-store  to-day  and  weighed  out  enough  salt  to 
just  equal  the  weight  of  the  gold  in  a  ton  of  this  ore.  The 
salt  did  not  fill  the  snuiUest  teaspoon.  But  a  ton  of  water  would 
fill  a  250-gallon  hogshead.  Now  if  you  should  drop  yoiu-  spoon- 
ful of  salt  into  the  hogshead  and  churn  up  the  water  until  the 
salt  is  thoroughly  mixed  through  it  all,  you  would  have  just  the 
])roportio7i  of  the  gold  and  rock  in  the  mine  of  which  I  anv  writing. 
Think  of  getting  the  pea  made  of  gold-powder  out  of  the  cart- 
load of  rock  in  such  a  way  that  iuUf  of  it  will  more  than  pay 
all  the  costs,  and  you  have  the  i)roblem  which  the  operators  of 
this  mine  have  successfully  solved. 
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"It  seems  a  petty  business,  does  it  not? 

"Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  of  the  world 
of  to-day.  It  takes  millions  to  work  the  mine,  and  it  will  prob- 
abl}'  pay  millions  in  profits.  The  mine  I  refer  to  is  the  Alaska 
Gastineau  propert3\  It  is  only  one  of  several  mighty  low-grade 
propositions  along  the  Gastineau  Channel  which  wiU  keep  thou- 
sands of  miners  and  millions  of  dollars  of  machinery  at  work 


NEAR  THE   SCHOOL  THE  TRAFFIC  SQUAD  ARE  ALWAYS  BUSY. 
Here  the  traffic  must  be  always  under  perfect  control,  or  pitiful  tragedies  result 


here  for  a  century  to  come.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Alaska  Juneau 
Mine,  a  similar  mountain  of  gold  which  is  now  at  its  very  begin- 
ning. Farther  along  is  the  Ebner  Mine,  another  great  property, 
and  there  are  other  deposits  about  of  enormous  extent.  To-day 
I  shall  TATite  of  the  Alaska  Gastineau  only. 

"The  mountain  of  low-grade  ore  over  the  Alaska  Gastineau 
Mine  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the  Gastineau  Channel. 
Its  ore-body  is  said  to  cover  something  hke  2,000 
acres.  It  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  the 
miners  have  already  made  twenty  miles  of  tunnels 
and  cross-cuts  in  their  development-works.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  managing-director,  D. 
C.  Jackling,  to  the  stockholders,  the  block  of  ore 
has  something  like  21,000,000  tons  above  a  certain 
level,  and  at  least  100,000,000  tons  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  TreadweU  group,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel,  is  now  extending  mines  under 
the  sea,  so  that  there  is  reaUy  no  telling  how  large 
the  Gastineau  ore-body  is. 

"The  outcroppings  of  the  mines  begin  at  a  half- 
mile  or  more  above  the  sea-level,  and  tunnels  have 
been  cut  at  intervals  from  there  down  to  2,000  feet. 
The  mines  have  been  further  prospected  by  dia- 
mond-drills and  by  shafts  and  cross-cuts,  so  that 
its  owners  should  know  pretty  well  what  they  have. 

"All  this  has  cost  millions.  Fortunes  were  put 
into  the  property  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  present  owners,  and  they  have  spent  millions 
more  in  installing  machinery  that  will  do  the  work 
at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  in  the  institution 
of  a  hydroelectric  plant  situated  ten  miles  away, 
which  gives  them  6,000  horse-power.  Nearly  all 
the  work  of  the  mines  and  the  mills  is  done  by 
electricity,  and  it  is  the  dropping  of  the  water  on 
the  turbines  ten  miles  away  that  gives  the  force 
that  is  now  dragging  this  gold  from  the  earth,  and 
changing  it  into  the  great  yellow  bricks  which  go 
to  the  mint.  I  have  visited  many  mining-prop- 
erties here  and  there  over  the  world,  but  no- 
where have  I  seen  machinery  that  seems  so  near 
human  in  its  economical  operation  and  in  gi\'ing 
the  maximum  results  for  the  minimum  consumption  of  human 
muscle  and  brain 

"The  ore  comes  from  the  mines  on  trains  drawn  by  electric 
engines.  It  is  dumped  by  electricity  upon  screens  the  wires  of 
which  are  as  thick  as  your  thumb,  and  it  passes  thence  into 


immense  crushers,  which  take  the  largest  pieces  and  break  them 
into  lumps  about  two  inches  thick. 

"From  these  screens  the  ore  goes  into  storage-bins  of  10,000 
tons  each,  and  from  them  it  is  carried  by  skips  and  wide-belt 
conveyors  through  sets  of  steel  rollers  that  work  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  elothes-wTinger.  The  rollers  are  so  graduated  that 
they  crush  the  ore  finer  and  finer  as  it  goes  through  one  set  after 

another,  until  the  great  rocks  are 
reduced  to  a  powder  as  fine  as 
the  floiu*  of  which  cream -cakes 
are  made. 

"The  flour,  which  contains  the 
rock  and  gold,  is  then  passed 
over  shaking  tables  flooded  with 
water  in  such  a  way  that  gra\ity 
separates  the  minerals  from  the 
rocks,  the  heaviest  particles  fall- 
ing to  the  lower  side  of  the  table. 
You  can  then  see  various  miner- 
als, each  haxing  its  own  streak 
of  color.  There  is  the  lead  with 
its  mixtvu*e  of  gold  and  silver; 
there  at  the  bottom  the  pure 
gold,  a  streak  of  yellow  grains 
and  dust.  Above  the  lead  is  the 
lighter  black  iron-sand. 

"After  the  gold  and  lead  are 
thus  separated  they  are  passed 
over  Wilfley  tables  covered  with 
mercury.  The  mercury  takes 
up  the  gold,  and  it  is  then  put 
through  the  furnace  and  vapor- 
ized, to  get  the  gold  out. 

"Until  now  the  mines  and 
mills  have  been  working  at  four 
or  five  thousand  tons  per  day, 
but  during  the  present  year  the 
manager  expects  to  increase  this  amount  to  at  least  10,000  tons, 
and  from  that  time  on  there  wiU  be  a  steady  stream  of  gold  ore 
moving  out  of  the  mountains  through  the  mills  and  down  to 
the  sea. 

"  Ten  thousand  tons  of  ore  at  $1.50  of  gold  to  the  ton  means 
$15,000  per  day  added  to  the  gold-supply  of  the  world.  It 
means  that   the  output  of   this   mine  wiU  eventually  be  more 


THE    CHAUFFEUR  IS  NOT  ALWAYS   TO   BLAME. 

Women  shoppers  often  drive  him   to  distraction  l)y   tlieir    lioodless    rush    to    cross 
a  crowded  street  and  get  an  early  start  at  the  bargains. 


than  $o,00(),(MX)  worth  of  gold  per  year,  and  if  the  estimates 
of  the  engineers  are  correct  it  means  that  this  output  will  con- 
tinue for  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years  to  come.  To 
return  to  my  former  comparison,  all  this  will  be  made  of  peas 
of  gold  and  pinches  of  dust." 
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BRILLIANT 


ACTUAL-SIZE    DIA>rOXD    CHAHT   FOR    JUDGING   STOXES— HOW   A   BRILLIANT   IS   CUT. 


5. 
9 


S-Vd: 


HOW   TO   JUDGE   DIAMONDS 

THE  FINEST  DIAMONDS,  we  are  told  by  a  A\Titer 
in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York), 
"are  to  be  found  only  in  the  treasure  -  vaults  of 
princes."  Occasionally,  however,  the  plain  citizen  maj'  have 
both  the  desire  and  the  means  to  purchase  a  stone  of  a 
lower  class,  and  the  writer  above  quoted  condescends  to  throw 
out  a  few  hints  to  all  such.  Faults  that  affect  diamonds, 
in  common  with  other  precious  stones,  are  of  three  kinds,  we 
are  told — the  inclusion  of  foreign  minerals,  gas-  or  moisture- 
pores,  and  the  small  fissm^es  called  "feathers."  Inclusions  in 
the  diamond  are  usually  coal  or  graphite.  When  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  they  are  called  "sand,"  but  when  microscopic  they 
are  termed  "dust,"  and  sometimes  form  "clouds"  that  impair 
the  transparency  and  the  color.  When  they  appear  in  streaks 
or  silky  layers,  they  are  called  "flags."  Gas-  or  moisture-pores 
also  cause  clouding,  or  "flags,"  but  they  may  have  the  further 
effect  of  giving  to  the  interior  of  the  stone  a  porous  appearance. 
The  writer  says: 

"In  purchasing  diamonds  one  should  always  make  use  of 
the  microscope,  not  the  magnifying-glass  of  the  jeweler,  but 
one  of  a  power  of  ten  to  twenty,  for  then  one  can  find  faults 
in  inclusions,  polishing,  etc.,  even  with  stones  advertised  as 
microscopically  pure. 

"As  is  self-evident,  the  value  of  a  diamond  depends  upon  its 
weight.  The  determination  of  weight  is  difficult  when  it  is  in 
its  setting.  Prof.  August  Rosiwal  has  made  up  from  his  own 
measurements  a  table  of  sizes  for  small  stones 

"The  second  factor  to  value  is  quality,  and  is  the  result  of 
purity  or  color.  Diamonds  as  commercial  products  are  divided 
into  several  grades  in  point  of  quality,  and  these  grades  are 
generally  denominated  first,  second,  and  third  water. 

"A  diamond  of  the  first  water  must  be  entirely  colorless  and 
transparent,  without  any  inclusion  or  flaw;  it  is  of  the  second 
water  if  it  is  colorless  with  small  but  unimportant  faults,  or 
if  it  is  without  faults  but  with  some  traces  of  color;  and  tliird 
water  if  it  is  colorless  but  mth  larger  faults,  or  if  it  is  distinctly 
colored.  The  correct  valuation  is  therefore  very  difficult  and 
often  subject  to  the  jeweler's  judgment.  For  this  reason 
Professor  Rosiwal  gives  to  the  layman  the  folloA\ang  hints; 
Stones  of  the  first  water  are  carried  only  by  the  highest-class 
jewelers.  The  requisite  is  perfect  lack  of  color,  or — what  is  more 
highly  prized — a  tinge  of  blue.  In  general,  beautifully  colored 
diamonds  command  fabulous  prices  and  are  to  be  foimd  only  in 
the  treasure-vaults  of  princes. 

"Stones  of  the  second  wt  '  .•  xre  numerous.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  microscopically  p....v),  but  almost  always  show  some 
inclusions. 

"There  are  oftentimes  traces  of  yellow  color  in  this  grade, 
and  betiause  this  can  be  seen  best  in  sunliglit  one  sliould  never 
buy  diamonds  at  night,  for  the  prevailing  lights  cause  stoiu^s 
that  are  even  noti(!eably  yellowii^h  to  appear  clear.  Most  of  the 
stones  of  the  ordinary  market  are  of  the  third  qu;ility,  and  the 
dealers  try  to  cover  up  their  faults  by  combining  th(>ni  into 
groups  for  border-stones  or  for  the  popular  pcndanis,  cliainond 
hearts,  marquise  rings,  etc.  While  they  nuiy  be  colorhws, 
they  are  often  so  full  of  flaws  that  they  would  be  ranked  as 
*bort,'  or  diamonds  good  only  for  mechanical  purjioses.  if  there 


had  not  been  such  a  demand  for  the  gems  as  to  increase  the  price. 

"An  effort  to  standardize  the  value  of  diamonds  was  made 
thirty  years  ago,  and  for  stones  of  the  different  waters  up  to 
three  carats  the  proportions  were  set — first  water,  100;  second 
water,  83,  and  third  water,  66.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  demand 
for  jewels  by  America,  the  first  water  has  risen  to  some  three 
times  that  ratio.  The  European  prices  for  a  one-carat  stone 
are  from  .S400  to  .$600  ($110  in  1878)  and  $2.50  and  $200  for 
inferior  stones.  Trimming-stones  that  are  quite  small — under 
one-eighth  carat — bring  from  their  commonness  perhaps  $100 
a  carat. 

"In  this  country  the  prices  are  somewhat  higher,  diamonds 
of  the  first  water  going  up  to  nearly  .$800  a  carat.  In  this 
country  also  for  a  year  or  more  the  weighing  has  been  by  'hun- 
dredths,' one  hundred  hundredths  being  equivalent  to  a  carat." 


SEMISTEEL 

IN  FOUNDRY-CIRCLES  there  is  now  much  discussion 
regarding  the  properties  of  what  is  called  by  some  persons 
"semisteel,"  supposed  to  be  produced  by  melting  steel 
scrap  with  pig  iron,  forming  a  product  intermediate  in  quality 
between  cast  iron  and  steel.  Those  who  approve  say  that  this 
mixture  shows  a  gain  in  strength  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  over 
ordinarj^  gray  cast  iron,  and  is  far  more  easily  machined.  Others, 
however,  assert  that  the  steel  does  not  mix  perfectly  with  the 
pig  iron,  that  the  term  "semisteel"  is  imperfect  and  should 
not  be  accepted,  and  that  the  product  may  "be,  and  often  is, 
Aveaker  than  good  gray-iron  castings,  instead  of  being  stronger. 
The  term  "semisteel,"  according  to  these  authorities,  is  simply 
aiding  foundrymen  and  consnintTs  to  fool  themselves  and  each 
other,  and  the  sooner  it  and  what  it  represents  are  discontinued 
the  better.  Representatives  of  both  these  views  contribute 
articles  to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  March  2).  The  defender 
of  semisteel,  Mr.  Y.  A.  Dyer,  AATites  as  follows: 

"Tlie  up-to-date  foundryman  is  daily  using  from  10  per  cent, 
to  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  steel  scrap  in  his  cupola-mixtures  and 
turning  out  close-grain(>d,  tough,  clean,  and  easily  machined 
castings  capable  of  registering  tensile  strengths  of  32,(X)()  to 
38,000  poimds  per  square  inch  and  transverse  strengths  of 
3, .500  to  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  compared  with  1,800  to 
2,400  jiounds  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gray-iron  castings.  Tliis 
is  certainly  an  improvement  that  lias  ne\or  yet  been  achie\ed, 
having  in  mind  machinability,  by  a  mixture  of  different  grades 
of  pig  iron,  or  of  pig  iron  and  cast  scrap.  Therefore,  while  tliis 
improved  quality  metal  may  be  properly  class«Hl,  strictly  speak- 
ing, as  gray  iron,  it  so  far  excels,  in  strength  and  texture,  the 
gray  iron  of  the  past  and  present  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  name 
that  will  place  it  in  an  intermediate  i)osition  between  gray  iron 
and  malleable  iron,  just  as  malU'able  iron  deserves  its  name  to 
designate  a  metal  that  is  intermediate  b(^twe<Mi  cast  iron  and 
steel,  and  the  A\Titer  knows  of  no  more  ajipropriate  comnwn'cial 
name  than  'semisteel.*  .\fter  all.  stei^l  and  malleable  iron  are  only 
refined  pig  iron — semisteel  is  only  refined  cast  iron 

"In  order  to  get  away  from  the  ills  of  pig  iron,  neutralizinjjl 
elements  must  b(>  balanced.   .    .   .    Soft  stet^l  is  \ery  low  in  carbon, 
exceedingly  low  in  silicon  (sometimes  oidy  a  trace),  low  in  sulfur,, 
low  in  phosphorus,  and  n>asoiuibly  higli  in  niangatiese.     Ther 
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fore,  wh3^  should  this  metal  not  be  an  ideal  one  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  a  mixture  of  ordinary  pig  iron  of  different  grades 
or  pig  iron  and  scrap? 

"As  to  the  question  whether  or  not  steel  aWII  mix  homogene- 
ously with  pig  iron  and  cast  scrap,  one  has  only  to  bear  in  mind 
that  pig  iron  is  the  mother  of  both  cast  iron  and  steel.  .  .  .  By 
the  proper  mixing  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  (even  50  and  60 
per  cent.)  of  steel  (low  carbon  preferable)  in  the  ordinary  cupola 
along  with  all  pig  iron  of  suitable  analysis,  or  pig  iron  and  selected 
cast  scrap,  a  sound,  tough,  close-grained,  and  easilj'  machined 
easting  of  high  tensile  and  transverse  strength  can  be  produced 
— especially  suitable  for  cylinders  of  all  lands  (including  automo- 
bile-cyhnders),  gears,  pinions, 
piston-rings,  liners,  car-wheels, 
plow  -  points,  rams,  grinders, 
crushers,  or  any  high  -  du  ty 
casting." 


GERMAN   SODA  IN   EAST   AFRICA 

THE  GREAT  SODA-LAKES  of  German  East  Africa  may 
be  one  of  the  prizes  fought  for  in  the  present  Eiu-opean 
contest,  which  has  already  become  rather  a  Enro-Afro- 
Asian  conflict.  Writing  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  26), 
Victor  Cambon,  "engineer  of  arts  and  manufactiu-es,"  as  the 
French  term  it,  after  cheerfully  comparing  the  Germans  to  the 
dragon  Fafner,  famihar  to  frequenters  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
other  opera-houses,  goes  on  to  suggest  that  as  the  war  has  already 
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In  the  same  issue  Dr.  Richard 
Moldenke  opposes  the  mixture 
advocated  above,  and  objects 
even  to  using  the  name  that  has 
been  given  to  it.  He  beUeves 
that  the  name  "semisteel" 
violates  commercial  ethics,  since, 
he  asserts,  the  material  "has 
none  of  the  properties  of  steel 
that  make  it  distinctive  as  such." 
Everj'  foundryman,  he  says, 
"claims  to  make  high-grade 
eastings,  whether  he  uses  much 

or  httle  steel,  or  none,  and  the  ignorant  customer  is  made  to 
beUeve  and  pay  accordingly."     He  goes  on: 

"When  the  trade-name  '  semisteel '  was  first  applied  by  Joseph 
Seaman,  of  Pittsbm-g,  to  gun  iron  from  his  air-furnaces  to  which 
up  to  30  per  cent,  steel  scrap  had  been  added,  it  was  at  a  time 
when  the  metallurgy'  of  cast  iron  was  unkno^vTi,  and,  for  that 
matter,  but  little  of  steel  metallm-gy  was  understood. 

"The  name  was  therefore  a  perfectly  honest  designation  of 
what  certainly  was  a  marked  advance  in  gray-iron  practise. 
Mr.  Seaman  was  entitled  to  aU  the  commercial  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  his  patient  experimentation.     To-day,  however. 
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NOT   ICE,  BUT   SODA;  AN  AFRICAN   -LAKE. 


SHOWING  HOW  THE   BKITISH  MAY  TAP  THE  GERMAN    SODA-LAKES. 

with  our  extended  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  materials 
and  their  metallurgical  characteristics,  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  division  for  those  products  between  the  border-line  of 
cast  iron  and  steel  opens  up  opportunities  for  slu-ewd  salesman- 
ship which  should  determine  the  bujnng  public  as  well  as  foundry- 
men's  associations  and  interested  technical  bodies  to  demand 
the  elimination  in,  loto  of  the  term  '  semisteel.'  " 

He  concludes  with  a  leaf  from  his  own  experience: 

"The  -RTiter  has  oftentimes  run  cupola-heats  of  100  per  cent, 
steel  scrap.  To  get  serviceable  results,  an  excess  of  fuel  had  to  be 
used.  The  product  Avas  cast  iron  just  the  same,  and  nothing 
'steely'  could  be  traced  in  the  castings  made." 


overflowed  the  edges  of  Europe  and  is  slopping  over  into  Asia 
and  Africa,  such  German  colonies  as  have  not  yet  dropt  into 
the  British  lion's  maw,  the  present  one  among  them,  are  probably 
destined  to  do  so  at  an  early  date.  Whether  ultimately  German 
or  British,  these  lakes  of  soda  are  doubtless  among  the  world's 
wonders.     Writes  Mr.  Cambon: 

' '  This  region  is  the  largest  and  most  profitable  of  the  German 
colonies,  with  7,515,666  inhabitants.  Of  course  we  can  not 
pretend  that  so  many  negroes  are  productive  to  the  same  degree 
as  Germans  or  Yankees;  but  the  varied  resources  of  a  territory 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  France  are  immense,  and  their  loss  wiH 
be  a  terrible  blow. 

"Among  these  resources,  one  of  the  most  important  has  been 
revealed  quite  recently — great  deposits  of  soda,  ranking  with  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  Among  the  known  sodic  deposits 
some  are  subterranean,  while  many  others  in  the  desert-regions 
of  western  America,  South  America,  Africa,  Tiu'kestan,  etc.,  are 
on  the  surface. 

"  Deposits  of  sodic  carbonate,  sulfate,  and  chlorid,  for  example, 
have  been  worked  for  several  years  in  the  Libyan  desert,  about 
30  miles  west  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  An  important  discovery,  made 
recently  in  the  center  of  the  African  continent,  was  announced 
shortly  before  the  war  by  Paul  Kestner,  the  eminent  engineer  of 
LiUe.  ...  To  the  east  of  the  great  Lake  Victoria  and  about  250 
miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a  lake  with  an  area  of 
about  25  square  miles,  formed  apparently  of  a  single  mass  of 
sohd  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  almost  chemically  pure.  Ac- 
cording to  ]Mr.  Trowbridge,  an  EngUsh  engineer  who  has  ex- 
plored it,  soundings  taken  at  various  points  of  Lake  Magadi 
found  no  bottom  at  nine  feet.  Possibly  the  depth  is  tA\nce, 
three  times,  or  even  ten  times,  as  great  as  this. 

"  Mr.  Trowbridge  notes  that  the  lake  is  fed  by  many  streams 
that  bring  to  it  water  charged,  and  sometimes  saturated,  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  Avliich  shows  that  the  real  deposit  is  not  the 
lake  itself,  but  that  there  is  somewhere  another  deposit  of  un- 
known but  enormous  importance.  This  is  washed  by  waters 
that  cany  its  soda  into  the  lake  under  the  boiling  sun  of  tlio 
tropics,  and  then  the  water  evaporates  and  deposits  the  salts." 

Magadi,  which  is  the  lake  just  described,  is  not  on  the  German 
side  of  the  line,  but  is  English.  The  other  side,  however,  boasts 
of  several  soda-lakes  that  are  even  larger  than  this.  One  of 
them.  Lake  Natron,  is  larger  than  Lake  Geneva.  The  Germans 
have  planned  a  railroad  connecting  this  lake  AAith  the  coast  and 
extending  to  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  soda  may  thus  be  brought 
t(}  Europe — just  when  and  by  whom  and  at  what  cost  we  shall 
doubtless  see  after  the  war. 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


LIMNING  SHAKESPEARE 


WHAT  SHAKESPEARE  LOOKED  LIKE  in  the  flesh 
appears  to  be  locked  in  the  impenetrable  mystery  of 
time.  ]\Iore  artistic  crimes  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mitted ill  his  name  than  in  any  other.  Amid  all  the  counter- 
feit presentments  the  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  take  the  one 
fancy  chooses,  for  those  that  bear  the  best  testimonials  for 
authenticity  are  as  diverse    as    apples,  gi*apes,  and  coconuts. 


THE   STRATFORD   BUST. 

Shakespeare  sculptured  by  a  near  contemporary,  but  "  improved 
and  restored  "  by  an  eighteenth-century  vandal. 


Since  Shakespeare  has  come  to  be  adopted  by  other  than  English 
admirers  he  has  borne  a  French,  Cierman,  Italian,  or  Danisli 
cast  of  features,  according  to  the  national  traits  of  the  artist 
depicting  him.  The  artist  of  our  cover  inclines  to  favor  the 
"Chandos"  portrait,  which,  with  the  "Stratford,"  "The  Ely 
Place,"  "The  Fenner,"  "The  Jenner,"  compose  the  "authorita- 
tive portraits."  This  group  is  still  outside  the  three  accepted 
portraits — the  Stratford  bust,  the  Droeshout  engraving,  and  the 
"D'Avenant  bust,"  that  come  with  quite  unimpeachable  cre- 
dentials, and  yet  bear  not  the  slightest  resemblarnie  to  one  an- 
other. The  claims  of  these  three  are  examined  by  Mr.  Apple  ton 
Morgan,  president  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society.  They 
are,  ho  declares  in  The  Catholic  World  (April),  the  only  ones 
among  the  hundreds — nay,  thousands — of  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare that  "challenge  techniciJ,  or  even  perhaps  serious, 
considei'ation  as  j)resumptive  likenesses." 

The  bust  in  the  Stratford  church  is  said  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
daUs  writing  in  1653,  to  have  been  made  by  "one  (Jerard  John- 
son."    He  may  have  worked  from  a  dcatli-inask  or  "witli   tlH> 


aid  of  the  memory  of  the  neighbors"  of  the  poet,  who  died  in 
1616.  At  aU  events  the  material  the  sculptor  A^TOught  in  did 
not  prove  tractable  under  his  hand,  as  Mr.  Morgan's  exami- 
nation shows: 

"In  cutting  the  stone,  the  sculptor  evidently  broke  off  a  frag- 
ment of  the  portion  out  of  which  he  was  to  carve  the  nose,  and 
so  was  dri^'en  to  chisel  a  smaller  nose  then  he  intended.  The 
result,  is  that  the  nose  is  small  and  weak,  while  the  upper  Up  is 
abnormally  long.  This  abnormal  length  of  upper  hp,  too,  had 
to  be  disguised,  and  the  sculptor  attempted  to  disguise  it  by 
carving  thereon,  instead  of  a  mustache,  a  rather  dandyish  (so 
to  speak)  pair  of  'mustachios,'  such  as  no  EngUshman  of  the 
Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  days  or  since  can  be  supposed  to  have 
ever  worn,  the  result  being  to  give  the  whole  bust  a  sort 
of  simpering  un-English  face;  certainly  not  the  face  of  a 
scholar  or  of  a  poet;  certainly  not  the  face  of  'an  immense  fig- 
ure,' of  the  superman  we  expect  and  idealize  a  Shakespeare  to 
have  been." 

The  bust,  it  may  be  said  in  the  sculptor's  behalf,  is  not  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  left  it  in  1616.  Like  many  old  churches, 
it  has  been  "repaired  and  restored."  The  actor,  John  Ward, 
toured  the  Midland  counties  during  the  year  of  "Garrick's 
Jubilee,"  giving  Shakespeare  representations  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  the  repair  and  the  restoration  of  the  monument  and 
bust.  "We  all  know,"  observes  Mr.  Morgan,  "what  crimes 
can  be  committed  in  the  name  of  'repairs,'  and  what  limits,  or 
no  limits,  of  vandalism  can  be  committed  under  the  pretext  of 
'  restorations.'  " 

The  Droeshout  engraving  is  prefixt  to  the  first  great  foUo 
edition  of  the  plays  in  1623,  and  Ben  Jonson  \\Tote  a  dozen 
lines  of  verse  extolling  it.     But — 

"It  is  hardly  the  face  of  a  man  at  all.  Except  that  it  un- 
undoubtedly  possesses  eyes,  nose  (more  than  the  Stratford  bust 
can  boast  of,  anyhow),  and  mouth,  the  face  is  a  wooden,  idiotic 
affair,  such  as  an  ancient  tobacconist  would  not  have  suffered 
for  a  sign-post;  a  silly  vacuity  resembling  nothing  more  human 
llian  simian,  certainly  not  within  planetary  space  of  one's  ideal 
of  a  Shakespeare." 

The  third  is  a  bust  noAv  standing  in  the  Garrick  Club  in 
London  and  variously  known  as  "The  Devonshire,"  "The 
D'Avenant,"  and  "The  Garrick  Shakespeare."  Its  history  is 
interesting  enough  to  be  given  at  .some  length: 

"In  1737,  sixty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Sir  WiUiam 
D'Avenant,  his  theater  on  Portugal  Street  (which  he  named 
'  The  Duke's  Theater')  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  playhouse,  and 
was  altered  into  the  china-warehouse  of  Spode  &  Copeland 
(whence  the  'Copeland'  ware  known  to  collectors).  In  1845, 
this  Spode  &  Copeland  warehouse  was  in  tm-n  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  enlargennmt  of  the  museum  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons.  In  the  coxn-se  of  demohtion,  wliich  ren- 
dered the  ground-plan  of  tlie  old  theater  plaiidy  visible,  a  terra- 
cotta bust  fell  from  some  concealed  niche.  Put  together,  the 
fragments  made  a  possible  bust  of  Ben  Jonson.  and  fitt«^d  a 
bracket  on  the  side  of  a  door-frame  of  the  old  proscenium. 
Search  for  a  corresponding  bracket  on  the  other  side  of  this 
door-frame  h^d  to  one  being  found;  and,  standing  securely  upon 
it,  a  bust  wliich  everybody  at  once  exclaimed  must  be  a  bust 
of  Shakespeare.  For,  tln^y  argiUMl,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  claimed  to  be  Shak»>speare's 
son,  woidd  luue  placed  a  bust  of  anybody  but  Shakespeare  on  a 
liracket  opposite  a  bust  of  J^eu  Jonson.  Nor  (as  to  the  value 
of  the  (liscovery)  can  it  be  imagined  that  Sir  William  would 
have  tolerated  an  inadequate^  or  worthless  likeness.  These  eon- 
si(l<>ra1ions  led  to  the  bust  being  purcliased  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonsliire  for  three  hundred  guineas,  and  presented  to  the 
Garrick  Club.  And.  indeed,  if  genuine  at  all,  this  bust  is  easily 
the  most  vahuible  likeness  we  i)ossess.     The  face  is  that   of  a. 
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man  who  had  passed  the  maturity  of  middle  age;  serious,  rather 
stern,  and  inflexible,  seamed  and  careworn  (perhaps  too  much 
so,  since  Shakespeare  himself  died  aged  only  fifty-two  jears). 
It  is  perhaps  more  the  face  of  a  capitalist  than  of  a  poet;  a  self- 
contained,  stern,  but  not  an  unkindlj^  man  of  affau-s — just  such 
a  man,  one  might  saj^  as  w^ould  by  hard  work  reheve  the  penury 
and  the  res  angusta  domi  of  his  childhood,  restore  his  family 
to  affluence,  institute  legal  proceedings  to  recover  maternal 
estates  smTendered  in  dm-ess  of  povertj'',  buy  his  father  a  grant 
of  arms,  and  make  solid  investments  in  his  native  town  in 
metropoUtan  properties. 

"Conjectural  authorities,  therefore,  are  remanded  to  their  own 
opinion  or  then*  own  judgment — first,  as  to  whether  the  bust 
represents  Shakespeare; 
and,  secondly,  whether  it 
is  a  conjectural  Ukeness 
drawn  from  D'Avenant's 
memory  of  his  putative 
father,  assisted  by  the  mem- 
ory of  others  who  knew 
Shakespeare  in  Ufe,  or 
whether  it  is  an  actual  sur- 
vival from  Shakespeare's 
own  day,  for  which  he 
himself  sat. 

"It  is  incomparably  finer 
and  more  satisfactory  than 
either  the  Stratford  bust  or 
the  Droeshout  engi"a\ang, 
neither  of  which  it  resem- 
bles in  a  single  lineament 
or  detail,  or  even  faintly 
suggests." 

After  all,  probably  the 
best  portrait  is  that  draw^n 
in  words  by  von  Herder: 

"I  have  in  mind  an  im- 
mense figure  of  a  man,  sit- 
ting high  on  a  rocky  sum- 
mit; at  his  feet,  storm, 
tempest,  and  the  raging  of 
the  sea;  but  his  head  is  in 
the  beams  of  heaven.  This 
is  Shakespeare.  Only  with 
this  addition:  that,  far 
below,  at  the  foot  of  his 
rocky  throne,  are  murmur- 
ing  crowds    that   expound, 

preserve,  condemn,  defend,  worship,  slander,  oveiTate,  and  abuse 
him.     And  of  all  this  he  hears  nothing." 


fifty  when  fame  began  to  come  to  him.     He  was  an  uncared-for 
street-child  of  Paris,  and  his  first  job  was  mixing  clay  in  a  studio." 


REVISING   "AMERICA" 

THERE  IS  QUITE  LIKELY  an  innate  repugnance  felt 
by  the  Teutonic  element  of  our  people  to  the  exclusively 
"EngUsh  Puritanism"  of  om*  national  anthem.  The 
German  might  also  object  that  he  doesn't  seem  to  come  in 
any^vhere,  and  at  the  present  moment  doesn't  feel  impelled  to 
celebrate  England's   coming.     The  -writer  of  "The  Listener" 


A    I'A-XCV   SKKTCH    TO   THE    MEMORY   OF    SHAKESPEARE. 

From  a  print  by  Cruiksliank,  published  iii  1797. 

Hamkt.  Lear.  Falstaff,  and  Ariel  are  recognizable,  while  the  figure  holding  the  garland  might  represent  Mrs. 
Siddons,  the  famous  actress,  who  was  the  contemporary  reigning  favorite. 


RODIN'S  GIFT  TO  FRANCE — Rodin  has  at  last  overcome  the 
hesitations  of  the  French  Government  and  secured  his  own 
fame  by  deeding  his  studio  with  all  its  contents  at  the  Hotel 
Brron  to  the  State.  He  has  tried  to  do  this  ever  since  1908, 
says  the  New^  York  Sun,  but  "the  idea  that  a  French  artist, 
no  matter  how  famous,  should  dictate  to  the  Government  the 
terms  of  a  gift  which  would  make  him  famous  was  distasteful 
to  the  French  people."     We  read: 

"The  Hotel  Biron  is  a  famous  l)uilding  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions. It  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Due  de  Biron,  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and  then  became 
the  home  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun.  Then  it  was  successively  the 
nunciature,  the  home  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  and  was  later 
occupied  by  the  Dames  de  Sacre  Coeur.  After  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  1906,  the  Dames  de  Sacre  Coeiu-  were 
driven  out,  and  the  place  stood  vacant  until  1908,  when  Rodin 
.secured  permission  from  the  Government  to  occupy  it  as  a 
studio.  Soon  after  his  occupancy  began  he  offered  to  leave 
his  objects  of  art  to  the  Government  on  condition  that  he  be 
allowed  to  live  there  rent-free  and  on  condition  the  Hotel  Biron 
be  called  after  his  death  the  Rodin  Museum 

"The  Hotel  Biron  is  full  of  his  works,  some  completed,  others 
half-finished,  and  others  only  just  begun.  He  has  an  interesting 
collection  of  specimens  of  early  Greek  art.  He  also  has  con- 
siderable Egyptian  statuary,  some  wonderful  tapestries,  modern 
paintings,  and  engravings. 

"Rodin,  who  is  now  seventy-six  years  old,  was  more  than 


column  of  the  Boston  Transcript  lends  his  sympathetic  ear  to 
whatever  protests  might  spring  from  such  convictions,  and 
declares  that  "any  true  national  hymn  of  continental  breadth 
and  vision,  meet  for  the  new  conditions  and  the  ever  greater 
futiu*e,  must  have  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  contributions 
of  other  elements  than  those  of  the  English  Puritan."  He  has, 
indeed,  found  aTnodified  "America"  with  this  sort  of  "broaden- 
ing out": 

"Its  main  pm-pose  seems  to  be  the  recognition  of  other  factors 
that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  America,  besides  those  which 
we  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  consider  the  whole  story. 
It  is  poetic  justice  that  this  correction  and  completion  are  the 
inspiration  and  contribution  of  an  American  of  German  ancestry. 
It  is  reassuring  that  its  author  is  American-born,  and  not  only 
himself,  but  likewise  both  his  parents  before  him,  altho  his  name 
is  Denghausen  (Alfred  F.  Denghausen,  born  in  Cincinnati,  to 
be  explicit,  but  now  of  West  Roxbiu-y).  It  was  his  grand- 
})arents  who  were  Bavarians.  .  .  .  To.  be  Bavarian  is  not — at 
all  events,  has  not  long  been — to  be  German  in  the  offending 
sense,  at  present,  of  the  word.  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  earUest 
victims  of  Bismarck's  unscrupulous  cunning  and  rutldess  greed 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  overweening  Prussianism  which 
madly  set  out,  two  years  ago,  come  summer,  to  conquer  the 
world.  Napoleon-wise.  So  Mr.  Denghausen  has  the  full  artistic, 
historic,  and  ancestral  inspiration  to  remake  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith's 
'America'  on  the  broader  Unes  of  an  up-to-date  Americanism. 
For  instance,  changing  nothing  up  to  the  very  last  line  of  the  first 
verse  of  'America,'  he  then  broadens  out  thiis  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Plymouth  Rock: 

North,  South,  from  tide  to  tide, 
Doth  freedom  liiig. 
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"Theneefonvard  the  ivew  'America'  gets  iti  its  work  for  tlio 
hew  Ainerieauism,  as  follows: 

My  native  country,  thet'. 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 

To  thee  all  con»e. 
From  all  the  distant  lands 
Come  still  tlie  pilfirim  bands. 
Finding  in  thy  rich  lands 

Great  freedom's  home. 

''Here  the  lines  are  new,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two, 
and  effective  to  the  author's  purpose.  The  third  verse  for  the 
most  part  repeats  the  old   'America,'  and  the  changes  intcr- 


THE   "DAVENANT"  BUST, 

Now  ui  the  Garriok  Club  in  London.  It  was  found  walled  uj)  in 
the  Dukes  Theater,  Portugal  Street,  when  that  playhouse,  converted 
into  a  business  warehouse,  was  pulled  down  in  1845. 


polated,  tho  not  unworthy,  are  not  politically  suggestive.  But 
the  final  stanza  'turns  it  all  on,'  so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  tho 
re\dsed  conception  of  the  American  spirit: 

Father  of  nations  all. 
Come  here  at  freedom's  call. 

In  freedom's  love, 
Guide  thou  our  nation  dear 
Gathered  from  roiuul  the  spheii-. 
Be  thou  oiu"  vision  clear. 

Great  God  above. 

"And  the  music,  being  the  work  of  an  accomi)lished.  educated, 
and  professional  musician,  is  simi)le,  singable,  all  within  a  single 
scale,  and  infective  at  once  with  the  swing  of  a  noble  melody. 
It  is  easy  to  credit  the  author's  assertion  that,  on  repeated  tests, 
by  the  time  a  mixed  gathering  trying  to  learn  it  reaches  the 
fourth  verse,  all  are  singing  con  a  more." 


A  DEAD  DREAM  OF  PEACE— Among  the  dreams  that  the 
■war  has  laid  a  })lighting  hand  upon  is  that  one  of  peace  fostered 
by  the  Rhodes  Scholar.ship  bequest.  In  the  words  of  the  donor 
of  the  fund,  the  aim  was  to  creaiie  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween England,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Germany, 
which  in  turn  "would  secure  the  peace  of  the  world."  It  was  "a 
generous  enterprise,"  says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  "iu- 


spu-ed  by  that  good-will  toward  the  German  people  which  the 
founder  .shared  w'ith  his  countrymen  at  large."  A  bill  is  now 
being  prepared,  so  we  are  told,  to  vary  the  conditions  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust  so  as  to  cut  out  the  pro\isions  for  the 
endowment  of  German  students  coming  to  Oxford.  There  were 
fifteen  of  these  scholarships,  valued  at  £250  each,  open  to  yotmg 
men  of  German  birth  who  Avere  nominated  by  the  German 
Emperor.      The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  comments  rather  bitterly: 

"The  cutting  out  of  Germany  from  the  famous  bequest  is  a 
symbolic  admission  of  the  failure  of  that  amiable  philosophy,  and 
an  aiuunmcement  that  the  dreams  associated  with  it  are  dead. 
We  assumed  that  friendship  would  be  developed  l^etween  the 
two  nations  by  exhibiting  tokens  of  good  faith  on  om-  part  Avhich 
no  fair-minded  and  peace-lo\ang  people  could  re.iect.  The 
Rhodes  Scholarships  were  only  a  conspicuous  instance  of  our 
genei^l  disposition  to  be  neighborly  and  to  foster  a  common  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  mutual  appreciation  -within  the  European  family. 
As  we  noAV  realize,  Germany  accepted  our  overtures  in  this 
and  other  spheres  with  hypocritical  courtesy,  and  all  the  time 
secretly  prepared  the  means  for  our  destruction.  We  were 
seeking  to  propitiate  a  race  which  has  no  ideals  whatever  of 
international  life,  and  no  goal  btit  the  satisfaction  of  its  own 
arrogance  and  appetite.  We  were  fooled,  as  every  chivalrous 
man  is  liable  to  be  fooled,  but  we  have  to  congratitlate  ourselves 
that  the  disillusionment  did  not  come  too  late.  And  we  know 
now  that  it  is  by  very  different  methods  that  Germany  has 
to  be  taught  her  place  in  the  world  and  her  duty  toward  her 
con  temporaries . ' ' 

LITERARY  EFFECTS   OF   PAPER-FAMINE 

WHAT  WILL  SOON  HAPPEN  to  the  prolix  novelist 
whose  tale  runs  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  pages?  A 
well-known  English  A\eekly  recently  WTOte  to  m'ge  its 
correspondents  to  make  their  communications  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble "in  view  of  the  restricted  supply  of  paper."  America 
(New  York),  the  Catholic  weekly,  in  its  literary  causeric,  im- 
agines a  whole  train  of  modifying  circumstances  resulting  from 
the  high  cost  of  paper  aitd  printer's  ink.  "Clear-eyed  seers  are 
prophesj'ing,"  says  its  wTiter,  Walter  Dwight,  S.J.,  "that  the 
economic  pressiu'e  e.xerted  on  publishers  by  the  makers  of 
pajxT  and  ink,  com})ined  with  the  world-war's  influence  on 
writers  and  authors,  can  not  fail  to  produce  such  a  violent 
re\olution  in  literary  style  that  by  the  year  19'2o,  say,  books 
written  prior  to  1914  will  seem  to  their  readers  as  quaint  and 
archaic  as  are  the  works  of  Blessed  Thomas  More  to  us." 
Father  Dwight  .sees  the  new  style  as  characterized  by  "terse- 
ness, brevity,  and  conci.seness."     And — 

"Elliptical  phrases  and  laconic  forms  of  expression  will  be 
every  author's  study.  Yet  an  adequate  corrective  for  tl\is 
tendency  wiU  doubtless  be  found  in  the  influence  exerted  on  the 
literature  of  the  i)ost-bellum  period  by  the  langiiagc  used  in 
statesmen's  books  of  divers  colors  and  in  tln^  innumerable  notes 
that  diplomats  ha\e  ])eeu  WTiting.  The  cautious  and  imjMTsonal 
way,  mor(>over,  in  which  our  quotidian  crises  are  announced  by  tlie 
daily  press  can  not  but  affect  the  style  of  to-morrow's  authors,  aiul 
tlie  imssionate  love  for  neutrality  now  so  widely  culti\ated  in  the 
United  States  will  without  question  leave  its  distinctive  mark 
on  our  literature. 

"Figiu'es  borrowed  fioiii  the  new  warfare  now  waged  on  land 
and  .sea  and  in  the  air  will  Ix  i)ermam>ntly  added  to  om*  poetical, 
descriptive,  and  rhetcn'ical  literature;  ad.iectives,  owing  to 
their  hopelessly  unneutral  character,  will  go  out  of  u.«e  alto- 
gether, and  the  Murray  of  the  future  will  be  obliged  to  comi)ile 
a  large  supplementary  volume  containing  nothing  but  the  new 
words  that  the  war  has  given  our  language.  P«>rhai)s  the  Saints- 
bury  of  to-morrow  will  make  i)r()foiuid  studies  of  tlu'  literary 
style  that  (characterized  the  war-period,  devoting  special  chai>- 
ters  to  the  psychology  of  head-lines,  to  an  examination  of  how 
'official  reports'  were  rendered  agreeable  to  the  'oldest  sui»- 
scriber,'  and  to  making  an  analysis  of  the  censor's  influenc(>  on 
epistolary  st>le.  Perhaps  the  war  will  niake  the  vocabulary  of 
horror,  carnage,  and  disaster  grow  so  comnu)ni)lace  and  familiar 
that  when  peace  returns  such  words  will  become  obsolete,  and 
the  weary  literary  world  will  (h<scribi>  the  ruthless  conflict  by 
u.sing  euphemistns  and  periphrases.     On  the  other  hand,   per- 
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haps  the  imagiaation  of  authors  will  be  so  violently  and  perma- 
nently affected  by  what  they  are  now  seeing,  hearing,  or  reading 
of,  that  tiu-gidity  and  cacophony  will  be  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  their  style.  For  many  a  year  to  come  gnns 
may  roar,  shells  scream,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  roll  through 
oiu"  prose  and  verse,  and  the  nations'  madness  in  pouring  all 
then-  wealth  and  manhood  into  the  bottomless  whirlpool  of  the 
present  war  \vi\\  afflict  ^\•ith  chronic  megalomania  the  AVTiters 
who  have  beheld  the  spectacle." 

Father  Dwight  looks  forward  either  with  relief  or  regret  to 
the  results  of  this  paper-famine.  "Epics  of  the  Great  War  now 
seething  in  the  heads  of  minor  poets  will  never  be  published, 
and  metrical  dx'amas  \vithout  number  Avill  remain  in  manuscript 
for  ay.  .  .  .  Quatrains  will  be  condensed  to  couplets,  and  the 
epigram  aWII  enjoy  an  unprecedented  vogue" — 

"As  for  the  Sundaj'  paper,  it  will,  of  course,  become  a  mere 
i-eminiscence  of  its  present  self.  The  'comic  supplement,'  to 
the  joy  of  all  good  men,  will  disappear  completely;  the  'pictorial 
.section'  will  dwindle  to  insignificance,  and  the  'magazine  de- 
partment" wall  follow  the  earlier  fate  of  its  monthly  relatives. 
Indeed  the  editor's  paramount  duty  will  then  be  to  determine 
Avhat  articles  need  not  be  wi-itten,  rather  than  to  toil,  as  he  does 
now,  to  find  a  plethora  of  subjects  for  'copy.'  As  an  immediate 
result  of  this  new  editorial  outlook,  the  army  of  scribblers,  who 
to-day  fill  with  useless  or  pernicious  material  the  pages  of  count- 
less periodicals,  will  be  forced  to  find  other  employment 

"Instead  of  computing  how  many  books  they  can  bring  out 
each  year,  publishers  wiU  aim  to  hmit  the  number;  instead; 
of  striving  to  produce  a  large  paper,  editors  wiU  plot  and  plan 
to  condense  the  news  into  as  Uttle  space  as  possible.  Solemn 
meetings  of  the  staff  wiU  be  held  to  determine  what  departments 
of  the  paper  shall  be  discontinued ;  whether  the  social  news, 
for  example,  should  be  sacrificed  to  leave  room  for  a  curtailed 
sporting-page,  or  whether  the  Wall  Street  news  should  be  al- 
lowed to  usurp  the  place  of  the  editorials." 


WHAT  ART   PAYS   FOR   WAR 

FRANCE,  WHICH  IS  SILENT  about  so  much  of  her 
sufferings,  can  not  remain  dumb  at  the  decimation  of 
her  young  men  of  genius — artists,  musicians,  singers,  and 
actors.  Their  names  are  recorded  in  a  book  which  is  feelingly 
described  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Dalimier, 
as  "a  tragic  and  magnificent  roll  of  honor,  a  witness  to  the 
hea^dness  of  the  tribute  paid  in  the  last  sixteen  months  by  art 
to  w^ar."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  commenting  upon 
this  book,  calls  attention  to  the  "internal  dislocation  of  artistic 
work"  caused  by  the  war,  and  of  the  levy  not  only  on  men  of 
proved  genius,  but  "on  a  far  greater  number  with  potential 
genius  or  talent."     We  read: 

"Take  the  first  section,  devoted  to  painters.  Forty-seven 
artists  of  reputation  are  listed,  and  fourteen  advanced  pupils  of 
the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Of  these  only  a  few  names  were 
well  known,  yet  all  had  hung  pictiu-es  which  had  attracted 
attention,  and  all  were  expected  to  make  a  mark.  Only  six  are 
listed  as  born  before  1880,  aiid  the  majority  were  born  in  1885 
or  later.  One,  aged  twenty-six,  had  already  sold  pictiu"es  to  the 
State;  another,  of  thirty-one,  had  had  his  pictxires  sought  by  the 
richest  private  collectors  of  Frawe  and  by  one  foreign  country; 
a  third  had  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  at  twenty,  had  received 
honorable  mention  there  at  twenty-four,  had  twice  had  a  place 
of  prominence  at  the  Coneours  de  Rome,  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  commission  by  the  State,  and  died  at  twenty-five  in 
Belgium.  So  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  volume.  Every 
page  speaks  of  hopes  broken  off,  generous  efforts  defeated,  tasks 
imachieved;  and  it  is  ineffectual  consolation  to  France  to  refiect 
that  surviving  comrades  will  take  inspiration  from  the  dead  to 
try  to  make  her  'plus  grande,  plus  belle,  plus  ruyonnante  encore'  " 

At  the  dose  of  th(^  war  "further  hardships  to  the  arts"  are 
seen  by  The  Evening  Post  as  certain  to  become  apparent.  "It 
will  be  difficult  to  restore  the  intellectual  intercourse  between 
the  warring  nations  which  was  once  an  important  factor  in  all 
their  progress."     Further: 

"Lord    Bryce   remarked    in    liis   recent   Huxley   lecture    that 


'the  thought  of  a  people  is  most  active  when  it  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  thought  of  another,  because  each  loses  its 
variety  and  freedom  of  play  when  it  has  worked  too  long  upon 
accustomed  lines.  Isolation  retards  progress ;  intercourse  quick- 
ens it.  Such  contact,  with  the  process  of  learning  that  follows 
therefrom,  may  happen  in  war,  but  happens  far  oftener  in  peace; 
and  it  is  in  peace  that  men  have  time  and  taste  to  profit  by  it.' 
And  a  premonitory  dread  has  been  making  itself  felt  lest  the 
Avar  have  a  materializing  influence,  and  lest  in  France  and  En- 
gland the  Avhole  cry  be  for  the  development  of  agencies  to  place 
these  countries  upon  the  plane  of  mechanical  and  business  effi- 
ciency wliich  their  rival  had  reached  in  1914.  In  England  an 
attack  is  already  begun  on  the  universities.  The  nation  was 
not  prepared  for  Avar — it  was  the  fault  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
it  had  no  great  array  of  scientists  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs— the  fault  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  its 
business  men  were  being  outstript  by  Germans  in  the  Orient 
and  South  America — the  fault  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     With 
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the  demands  made  by  the  work  of  physical  reconstruction  in 
Europe,  and  Avith  the  keener  commercial  competition  that  AviU 
follow,  it  will  be  strange  if  there  is  not  a  marked  tendency  every- 
where, for  a  time,  away  from  the  esthetic  and  toAvard  the 
practical. 

"We  may  hope  that  the  war  will  leaA^e  militarism  in  low 
esteem.  In  Germany  this  would  mean  a  marked  service  to 
intellectual  and  spiritual  interests.  Some  have  believed  that 
there  will  be  other  benefits  to  the  higher  life  of  the  nations.  The 
war  gives  opportunity  for  a  display  of  the  \irtues  of  courage, 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion.  But,  on  the  whole,  these  gains  can 
only  slightly  palliate  the  blow  dealt  by  the  Avar;  and  the  coun- 
tries directly  hi1^  must,  as  the  French  Under-Secretary  said, 
redouble  their  efforts  to  attempt  to  make  up  for  gi-ound  lost. 
His  preface  constituted  an  appeal  to  his  colleagues  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  fallen  artists  to  the  end  that,  after  peace  had 
come,  France  should  retain  the  greatest  possible  influence  in 
a  domain  where  she  had  so  long  led.  Other  countrii's  Avill  have 
to  set  themselves  to  the  same  task  of  holding  their  old  place 
Avith  I'csources  and  human  lahuit  depleted 

"If  a  considerable  i)roi)orlion  of  the  young  men  of  a  country 
Avho  have  specifically  trained  for  artistic  careers  where  native 
ability  is  niquisite  ar<»  struck  (h)\vn,  Ave  may  ho  certain  that 
th<'  acliievement  of  that  country-  Avill  be  halted  in  tl)e  T'cyt 
generation." 


COMPETING  FOR  THE  CHURCH  BEAUTIFUL 


MAXY  TOWNS  have  their  annual  "clean-up  days,"  and 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  house-plot  showing 
the  most  improvement  in  aspect  within  a  giA^en  time. 
The  Chicago  religious  journal,  The  Continent,  has  extended  this 
idea  to  churches,  and  offers  a  prize  of  $25  to  any  church  showing 
"the  largest  improvement  in  appearance  of  grounds  this  year." 
Any  church  may  enter  the  com- 
petition, and  those  who  are 
moved  to  make  the  trial  are 
adA-ised  to  photograph  then* 
chiu"ch  with  its  present  sur- 
roundings at  once  so  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  the  specified  time, 
its  improvements  can  be  ac- 
curately gaged.  In  The  Conti- 
nent^ Mr.  Herbert  Durand 
gives  some  hints  how  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  work  of  beauti- 
iyiwg  may  be  overcome  and 
"the  desired  end  attained 
without  seriously  interfering 
with  any  routine  church  work 
or  dramng  upon  funds  needed 
for  other  purposes."  He  be- 
gins with  the  fundamental 
problem: 

"Perhaps  the  first  and  chief 
difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining 
harmony  of  design,  so  that  the 
character  and  grouping  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering 
plants  employed  shall  conform 
and  be  in  tasteful  sympathy 
with  the  architectm-e  of  the 
edifice.  Presbyterian  archi- 
tecture in  this  country,  as  a 
rule,  follows  three  widely  dif- 
ferent styles  or  types — the 
Colonial,  or  Georgian,  the 
Gothic,  and  what  for  want  of 
a  better  name  may  be  called 
the  Auditorium.  The  latter 
is  prevalent  only  in  the  great 
cities,  develops  a  huge  theater- 
like  structure,  occupies  every 

square  f©ot  of  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands,  and  requires  no 
fiu"ther  consideration  here. 

"Of  the  other  two  styles  the  Colonial  is  the  older,  the  more 
generally  foUowed,  and  the  more  typically  and  distinctively 
Presbyterian.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  purest  and  most  pleasing 
form  in  the  structures  which  lift  slender  spires  above  the  elms 
of  old  New  England  towns  and  villages.  When  our  Puritan 
ancestors,  in  their  stern  resolve  to  avoid  everything  that  to  their 
minds  smacked  of  popery,  built  their  cheerless,  barnlike  meeting- 
houses, they  unwittingly  gave  birth  to  a  new  type  of  church 
architecture  which,'tho  at  first  slow  of  development,  was  destined 
to  endure  by  reason  of  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  long  after  more 
ornate  types  had  become  obsolete 

"Unfortunately  this  pleasing  and  artistic  evolution  of  Puritan 
austerity  did  not  apply  universally,  particularly  in  the  newer 
sections  of  the  country;  and  even  to  this  day  in  smaller  com- 
munities throughout  the  central  and  Western  States  many 
newly  built  churches  resemble  the  original  type  too  closely  for 
beauty,  tho  in  many  cases  some  effort  at  ornamentation  is  made 
by  the  construction,  over  the  entrance  to  the  big  box,  of  a  squat 
tower  or  belfry. 

"After  the  Civil  War  a  so-called  (iothic  revival  swept  over 
the  country,  and  many  public  buildings,   including  churches, 


THE  FAMOUS  CHURCH  AT  LYME.  CONN. 
Whose  setting  satisfies  all  the  demands  of  its  architectural  character 


were  erected  according  to  or  in  imitation  of  this  style.  It  met 
with  general  favor  and  is  in  common  use  to-day  among  all 
denominations.  Among  its  distinctive  features  are  the  big 
'rose  window,'  the  pointed  arch,  the  long,  steep  roof,  but- 
tresses, groined  porches,  and  numerous  additions.  When  the 
pure  Gothic  style  is  adopted  throughout,  the  result  is  pleasing 
and  artistic,  tho,  for  Presbyterian  usage  perhaps,  rather  too 

AngUcan  in  effect.  The  mean- 
ingless, incongruous  mingling 
of  Gothic  features  A\ith  others 
belonging  to  no  known  archi- 
tectural order,  as  seen  in  many 
costly  church  edifices,  is  much 
deplored  by  lovers  of  the  dis- 
tinctive and  appropriate." 

Architectural  types  should 
be  carefully  considered,  points 
out  Mr.  Durand,  in  selecting 
and  arranging  the  planting- 
material,  so  that  "the  result 
shall  be  a  pleasing  and  restful 
pictiu-e,  with  the  church-build- 
ing as  the  principal  feature." 

"Then  there  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  contour  and  extent 
of  the  grounds,  the  location 
thereon  of  the  church  and 
other  buildings,  if  any,  the  size 
and  relation  to  the  building  of 
available  planting-areas,  and, 
of  great  importance,  the  nature 
of  existing  plantations  in  the 
vicinity.  For  instance,  if  the 
adjacent  grounds  and  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  or  by  the 
church  are  'crowned  with 
lofty,  shadowy  groves.'  the 
church  will  look  desolate  and 
repellent  if  its  -aspect  is  that 
of  a  barren  or  sparsely  clad 
exception  to  the  prevailing 
luxuriance  of  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  little  or 
no  planting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  well-kept  grass-plot, 
supplemented  bj-  a  few  vines, 
evergreens,  and  hardy  shrubs, 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
enclosure  inviting,  to  conceal  architectural  defects,  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  broad  wall-spaces,  to  hide  bare  foundations, 
and  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  edifice  really  belongs  to 
the  ground  upon  which  it  stands. 

"A  wise  choice,  therefore,  of  the  kind  of  material  to  be 
used  is  just  as  essential  as  a  wise  decision  as  to  the  right 
amount  of  planting,  its  location,  and  its  arrangement.  Of 
course,  practically^  all  vegetation  is  beautiful  when  considered 
in  itself,  but  it  is  unfortimately  a  general  mistake  so  to 
combine  and  contrast  inherently  beautiful  material  that  the 
collective  effect  is  both  incongruous  and  displeasing  to  the 
discerning  eye. 

"Simplicity  and  naturalness  will  prove  to  be  the  best  guides, 
and  it  should  be  l>orne  in  mind  that  both  will  be  sacrificed,  if 
anything  eccentric,  abnormal,  or  glaring  is  introduced — such 
as  weeping  mulberries  and  willows,  particolored  shrubs,  and 
masses  of  scarlet  sage,  golden  glow,  red  geraniums,  or  other  gaudy 
flowers.  It  should  also  be  carefully  considered  in  advance  of 
any  planting  just  how  mucli^or,  better,  how  little — is  required 
to  achie\e  that  dignity  of  simplicity  which  should  characterize 
all  church-improvement;  and.  finally,  it  should  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  no  feature  of  the  planting  vnw  be  more  beautiful 
than  i)lacid,  open  areas  of  velvety  tuH',  which  may  be  framed,  or 
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enclosed  by  sliru])bery,  but  ii«'\tr  inancd  or  bi-okt'ii  l)y  unrelated 
individual  buslies  or  evergivens. 

"There  are  to  my  mind  certain  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
whieh  ha^e  a  distinctly  church  charactei- — wliile  others  are  as 
foreign  to  the  church  atmosphere  as  a  circus  i)erformance  would 
be.  The  American  elm,  so  suggestive  of  old  cathedrals  when 
its  arching  brandies  meet  over  some  broad  avenue,  the  red  cedar 
with  its  spirelike  shape,  the  graceful  hemlock,  redolent  of 
Christmas  cheer  and  decoration,  the  e^ergreeu  hollies  and 
rhododendron,  the  spirea  van  llouttei,  which  is  the  elm  of  the 
shrub-tribe,  the  barberry,  with  its  scarlet  berries;  and  among 
flowers  the  jMadonna  lily,  the  bell-flowers,  the  plantain  lily, 
the  fleur-de-lis,  the  violet,  and  the  lilj-of-t he- valley — surely  a 
churchyard-planting  composed  of  such  things  would  be  beyond 
criticism.  If  the  English  ivy  were  only  hardy  and  dependable 
in  this  country,  my  list  would  be  sufficient  and  most  satisfactory. 
Unfortunately-,  howe^•er,  this  i-i-j-  winter  kills  wliere  the  sun 
strikes  it,  and  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  in  its  stead  the  ampelop- 
sis,  or  Boston  ivy,  which  is  a  product  of  pagan  Japan,  and  has  the 
serious  fault  of  shedding  its  foliage  after  its  gorgeous  autumn 
display  is  over,  Personalh',  I  prefer  our  native  ampelopsis,  the 
Virginia  creeper,  to  its  Oriental  cousin,  but  that  may  be  a  mattt  r 
of  sentiment — and  patriotism. '" 

The  wTiter  takes  an  example  of  tlie  (Jothic  style  of  church 
architecture  and  works  out  its  surroimding  decorative  features 
in  this  way: 

,  "As  much  of  the  available  ground  as  possible  should  be  devoted 
to  grass.  Trees  should  be  placed  where  they  will  give  shade, 
and  yet  not  intrude  upon  the  landscape-picture.  On  the  edges 
of  the  lot,  in  the  background,  or,  if  of  suitable  size  and  contour, 
at  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  church,  are  ideal 
locations.  Shrubs  and  low  evergreens  should  be  used  in  gi-oups 
or  masses  only,  in  front  of  the  foundations,  in  angles  of  the  build- 
ing, or  in  corners  of  the  yard.  The  place  for  flowers  is  in  front 
of  or  mingled  with  the  shrubbery,  or  as  borders  to  walks,  never 
in  beds  cut  out  of  the  lawn.  The  kinds  or  varieties  of  planting- 
material  should  be  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  ^acinity,  so 
there  will  be  no  harsh  contrast.  These  ai'e  general  rules  it  will 
be  found  safe  to  follow,  in  full  assurance  that  the  results  will 
be  pleasing  and  in  good  taste." 

The  Continent  promises  to  give  expert  advice^ without  charge, 
and  suggest  suitable  planting-material  to  any  supphang  infor- 


mation on  these  points: 


THE  GOTHIC  TYPE, 
Which  requires  a  settinK  of  low  shrubs  and  broad  lawns. 


"1.  A  plot  of  the  chin-cli  grounds,  giving  dimensions,  and 
showing,  by  means  of  a  ground-plan,  the  exact  location  of  the 
church  and  other  buildings,  tlie  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 
position  and  kind  of  existing  trees  and  shrubs,  if  any. 

"2.  A  photograph  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  church. 


"3.  Information  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil — whether  sandy 
or  stiff  in  texture,  moist  or  dry.  fertile  or  poor,  etc. 

"4.  Wliat  kind  and  height  of  trees  line  adjacent  streets,  and 
whether  the  iieighboi-hood  is  well  or  sparsely  planted. 

■'5.  What  i)ortions  of  the  gi-ound  its(>if  are  in  shade  at  midday. 

"In  eases  when;  the  grounds  are  spacious,  or  present  unusual 
l)roblems,  a  detailed   plant ing-jdan  will  be  found  essential.     If 


A    CASE    IN   POINT. 
A  cluircli  whose  suri'onndinKs  are  open  to  improvement. 


such  a  plan  is  desired  we  shall  have  it  made  and  two  blue-prints 
furnished  for  a  fee  of  $10,  to  cover  necessai-y  cost." 


REPUDIATIiXG  RAGTIME  HYMNS— The  late  D.  L.  Moody, 
it  is  said,  ap)iroved  of  "  Sankey  "  liymns  for  revival-purposes  only, 
and  used  in  his  Northfield  ser\ices  hymns  of  a  "distinctly 
congregational  order."  Mr.  George  Whelpton,  WTiting  in  The 
Continent  (Chicago),  finds  our  Sunday-school  music  "not 
churchly"  enough.  The  Chritttian  Work  (New  York),  qiioting 
him  approvingly,  declai'es: 

"What  suits  the  traveling  e\'aiigelist  does  not  suit  the  Sunday- 
school.  Almost  persuaded'  and  'It  is  well  with  my  soul" 
haw  done  good  work  at  the  psyc^hological  moment  in  great 
missions,  but  tlu'y  do  not  represent  the  noi'mal  experience  of 
Sunday-school  (;hildren.  Tliere  is  an  endless  supply  of  this  kind 
of  music,  and  every  traveling  mission  leaves  a  good  supply  in  the 
local  churclie-;  and  schools  to  continue  the  demoralizing  process. 
Another  source  of  corruption  is  the  catchy,  rhythmical,  rag- 
time music  now  finding  its  Avay  into  many  schools.  This  sort 
of  music  has  a  ])sychological  effect  on  the  ner\'ous  .systems  of 
the  diildren,  i)uf  it  has  no  educational  or  devotional  vahu 
wllate^•er•. 

"'Childre?!  go  to  Sunday-school,"  says  Mr.  Whelpton,  'fo;- 
n-ligious  instruction  and  churchly  training,  not  to  sing  cheaj) 
gospel-songs  and  ligiit,  catchy  music  for  the  amusement  of  their 
elders.'  Standard  .cliurch  -  liymns  and  other  distinctively 
churchly  music,  adapted  to  Sunday-school  needs,  should  alone 
be  suug.     Mr.  Whelptou's  views  as  to  'Sankej-'  are  criticized 
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ill  the  same  issue  by  Mr.  J.  Oilelunst  Lawsoii,  another  music- 
pubhsher,  who  liolds  that  revival  hymns  have  brightened  up 
the  Sunday-schools  and  attracted  coimtless  new  scholars.  Of 
course,  both  articles  refer  to  American  Sunday-schools." 


SHAKESPEARE'S  VIEWS  ON  IMMORTALITY 

IN  SPITE  of  Browning's  doubts  on  the  point,  Dr.  Frederick 
Lynch  takes  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  as  the  "keys" 
by  which  the  poet  "unlocked  his  heart."  Browning  con- 
cedes the  point  only  by  admitting  that  if  he  did,  then  "the  less 
Shakespeare  he!"  Dr.  Lynch,  however,  believes  that  in  these 
poems,  over  which  the  world  has  long  wrangled,  "one  can  catch 
glimpses  of  Shakespeare's  philosophy  of  life,  his  faith,  his 
thought  of  God  and  man,  of  immortality."  Upon  the  latter 
point  Dr.  Lynch,  in  The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  expends 
most  of  his  observations,  basing  them  upon  Prof.  George  Herbert 
Palmer's  "Intimations  of  Immortality  in  the  Sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare," a  lectiu-e  delivered  before  Harvard  University.  In 
these  works  of  the  dramatist,  the  professor  finds  "an  orderly 
development  of  faith  through  three  conceptions  of  the  im- 
mortal Ufe."  The  first  group  of  the  sonnets  reveals  his  faith  in 
a  kind  of  "natural  immortality."     Thus: 

"The  first  two-thirds  of  the  sonnets  are  written  to  a  beautiful 
youth.  As  the  poet  thinks  of  this  beautiful  boy,  he  can  not 
bear  the  thought  that  this  boy,  so  beautiful,  so  noble,  so»pure, 
shall  be  taken  by  death  from  the  world  which  needs  him.  This 
thought  furnishes  the  theme  again  and  again  in  the  first  seventeen 
sonnets.  The  loved  objects  are  always  changing.  While  to  this 
lovely  boy  Shakespeare's  whole  soul  goes  forth,  he  knows  that 
time  must  ravage  his  extraordinary  charm: 

Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 

Seventy-eight  times  Shakespeare   thus  refers  to  'time'  in  the 
sonnets. 

"Will  'time,'  'death,'  be  victorious?  No,  says  the  poet.  The 
beauty,  grace,  M^orth  of  this  youth  wiU  live  in  his  children,  and 
their  children  will  still  perpetuate  him  through  the  ages.  Thus 
'  time '  is  conquered,  death  overcome.  To  this  thought  of  natural 
immortality  the  poet  is  constantly  recurring  in  the  first  group 
of  the  sonnets.  It  comes  out  very  directly  and  strikingly  in  the 
twelfth,  where  he  counsels  the  lovely  youth  to  perpetuate  him- 
self in  his  children,  and  in  the  seventeenth,  which  closes  with 
these  lines: 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice,  in  it  and  in  my  rime. 

This  idea  of  "natm-al  immortality"  having  gained  full  ex- 
pression, there  comes  a  sudden  change.  The  idea  is  "too  vague" 
and  the  eventuality  too  uncertain  to  satisfy  the  poet.  ' '  Person- 
ality is  lost,  even  tho  beautiful  traits,  both  of  feature  and  of 
character,  may  be  handed  down.  .  .  .  The  youth  does  not  survive 
— only  his  copy."  With  the  seventeenth  sonnet  the  theme  gives 
place  to  what  Professor  Palmer  calls  "Ideal  Immortality": 

"Shakespeare  will  enshrine  the  boy  in  his  verse,  and  so  he 
will  live  forever.  Well,  the  poet  has  done  this  from  the  eighteenth 
sonnet  on,  and  the  whole  world  will  forever  know  of  this  youth. 
'So  long  as  men  think,  read,  love,  follow  beauty,  this  exquisite 
boy  shall  be  their  companion,'  apparently  said  the  poet  to 
himself.  Indeed,  this  becomes  the  chief  reason  for  his  writing 
these  one  hundred  middle  sonnets,  he  tells  us  in  the  verse  itself — 
to  keep  this  beautiful  youth  alive  forever.  There  are  many 
sonnets  which  might  be  chosen,  but  this  beautiful  one  is  as 
good  as  any: 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boimdless  sea, 

But  .sad  mortality  o'erswa-  >•  their  iiower, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 

Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 
(),  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 

Against  tlie  wrcckful  sieg(i  of  battering  days. 
When  I'ocks  impregnable  are  not  .so  stout, 

Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays? 


O  fearful  meditation!  where,  alack, 

.Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  quest  lie  hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid? 
O,  none,  unle.ss  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

But  a  doubt  supervenes  as  this  idea  of  ideal  immortality  is 
placed  over  against  the  real.     There  is  a  "painful  difference": 

"The  poet,  seeing  this,  begins  to  grow  suspicious  of  even 
the  ideal  immortality  persisting.  The  verse  may  not  be  read. 
Thus  even  the  memory  of  him,  which  is  not  he  even  tho  it 
lived,  may  perish.  Suddenly,  in  the  third  group  of  the  sonnets 
we  find  emerging  a  belief  in  real  immortahty,  spiritual  im- 
mortality, the  survival  of  personaUty  after  death.  Moreover, 
it  grows  out  of  the  poet's  own  dissatisfaction  with  these  other 
phases  of  it,  and,  added  to  this,  the  experience  of  it  in  his  own 
heart.  While  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  this  lofty  youth,  the 
poet  himself  yields  to  a  low  temptation.  The  last  group  of 
the  sonnets  tell  the  story  of  his  sin  in  considerable  detail,  and 
reflect  in  wonderful  verse  the  struggle  between  his  devotion  to 
the  noble  youth  and  the  fascination  of  the  woman  who  has  en- 
thralled him.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  his  sin  that  the  revelation 
comes.  'And  precisely  here,'  says  Professor  Palmer,  'in  the 
intensity  and  bewilderment  of  sin,  the  possibility  of  a  spiritual 
immortahty  is  revealed.  Within  himself  he  discovers  an 
immortal  nature  at  issue  with  the  forces  of  mortality.  A  true 
self  is  set  in  contrast  with  the  changing,  conflicting,  enslaving 
passions.'  In  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  sonnet  he  sin^s 
this  splendidly: 

Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Fool'd  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  witliin  and  suffer  dearth. 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 

Eat  up  thy  charge?     Is  this  thy  body's  end? 

Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 

And  let  that  pine,  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

"Here  we  have  real  immortality.  Here  the  person,  the  soul, 
the  man  himself  survives  and  rises  above  death,  victorious  over 
it.  Natural  immortahty  and  ideal  immortality  are  but  shadows, 
figments;  not  immortality  at  all.  Man  is  a  spirit  now,  with 
power  over  things — even  over  death." 


"SUSPECTED"  RELIGIOUS  PLAYS— " Rehgious  plays,"  so 
called,  are  to  The  Walchtnan  and  Examiner  (New  York)  but 
"devil's  work,"  and  the  way  "some  ministers  lend  themselves" 
to  the  operations  of  this  evil  seems  to  this  rehgious  onlooker 
"enough  to  make  angels  weep."  Now  the  religious  press  have 
found  an  ally  in  the  secular  field,  and  thus  use  him: 

"We  have  long  felt  that  the  'religious'  plays  presented  in  our 
theaters,  in  the  long  run,  do  more  harm  than  the  evil  plays. 
They  are  put  on  the  stage,  not  with  high  moral  purposes,  but 
to  hoodwink  the  pubhc  and  to  win  from  the  ranks  of  religious 
people  new  theatergoers.  Percy  Hammond,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says: 

"'Let  us  admit  that  the  theater  as  a  forum  of  morals  is  a 
joke,  convincing  nobody  who  is  not  already  convinced.  An 
honest  sermon  by  an  honest  expounder  of  the  Word  is  worth  as 
a  moral  catholicon  all  the  happy  endings  that  ever  turned  any 
play  into  a  lie.  Let  us  remember  the  belief  of  Sir  Arthur  F*inero. 
the  wisest  of  playwrights,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  most  miser- 
able of  his  transgressing  heroines  never  deterred  a  womaii 
from  doing  what  her  passion  told  her  to  do.' 

"  The  Continent,  in  commenting  on  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Hammond,  wisely  says: 

"'The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Percy  Ham- 
mond, is  naturally  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
And  even  those  who  wish  to  disagree  with  him  can't  refuse  to 
listen  when  he  ridicules  the  pretense  of  the  stage  to  teach  morality 
by  playing  up  immoral  characters  who  turn  sweetly  good  just 
before  the  final  curtain  falls." 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 
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VIVID  realism,  dramatic  vigor,  and 
pessimism  tempered  by  sympathy — 
these  are  the  qualities  most  evident  in  the 
"Spoon  River  Anthology,"  the  book  of 
character-sketches,  or,  rather,  life-stories, 
in  free  verse  which  in  a  few  months  made 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  one  of  the  best-known 
poets  in  America.  But  interesting  as  is 
"Spoon  River  Anthology,"  it  does  not  dis- 
play two  qualities  which  many  critics 
believe  essential  to  poetry  —  music  and 
imagination.  But  that  Mr.  Masters  has 
these  gifts  is  proved  by  his  new  book, 
"Songs  and  Satires"  (The  Macmillan 
Company).  Manj^  of  the  poems  which 
fill  this  volume  are  in  the  forceful  and 
accurate  free  verse  with  which  this  poet  is 
generally  associated,  but  there  are  also 
IjTics  written  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  EngHsh  poetry,  and  vibrant  with 
beautiful  rhythm.  Of  Mr.  Masters's 
rimed  poems,  "For  a  Dance"  has  perhaps 
the  strongest  appeal;  it  is  imaginative 
and  colorful,  and  the  last  stanza  is  com- 
pellingly  lovely. 

FOR  A  DANCE 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

There  is  in  the  dance 

The  joy  of  children  on  a  May-day  lawn. 
The  fragments  of  old  dreams  and  dead  romance 

Come  to  VIS  from  the  dancers  who  are  gone. 

What  strains  of  ancient  blood 

Move  quicker  to  the  music's  passionate  beat? 
I  see  the  gulls  fly  over  a  shadowy  flood 

And  Munster  flelds  of  barley  and  of  wheat. 

And  I  see  sunny  France, 

And  the  vine's  tendrils  quivering  to  the  light, 
And  faces,  faces,  yearning  for  the  dance 

With  wistful  eyes  that  look  on  our  deUght. 

They  live  through  us  again 

And  we  through  them,  who  wish  for  lips  and  eyes 
Wherewith  to  feel,  not  fancy,  the  old  pain 

Passed  with  reluctance  through  the  centuries. 

To  us,  who  in  the  maze 

Of  dancing  and  hushed  music  woven  afresh 
.\mid  the  shifting  mirrors  of  hours  and  days 

Know  not  our  spirit,  neither  know  our  flesh: 

Nor  what  ourselves  have  been. 

Through  the  long  day  that  brought  us  to  the 
dance: 
I  see  a  little  green  by  Camolin 

And  odorous  orchards  blooming  in  Provence. 

Two  listen  to  the  roar 

Of  waves  moon-smitten,  where  no  steps  intrude. 
Who  knows  what  lips  were  Idssed  at  Lara(;or? 

Or  who  it  was  that  walked  through  Burnham 
wood? 

From  the  April  Harper's  we  take  this 
beautiful  lyric.  The  long  lines  sway  and 
reverberate  in  a  most  violin-like  manner. 

VIOLIN-MUSIC 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

Somewhere  to-night  among  the  hills  of  heaven 
She  walks,  with  all  her  stars  around  her; 

And  1  who  lost  her  here  on  earth 

Grow  happy,  knowing  fiod  has  found  her. 

So  many  days  along  all  paths  of  radiance 
Made  for  her  feet  to  tread,  I  sought  hor 

Through  all  the  wide  lagoons  of  dawn 
And  mazy  lanes  of  moonlit  water. 


Now  know  I  by  the  path  of  this  strange  music 
Beyond  the  world  she  went  a-straying. 

Almost  you  bring  me  where  she  walks — 

Ah!  for  the  love  of  God,  cease  not  your  playing. 

The  magical  splendor  of  ancient  Erin, 
that  land  of  Cuchulain  and  Deidre  and 
^ngus  Og,  of  tall  fighting  kings,  and  pale 
queens  of  immortal  loveliness,  has  found  a 
nobly  equipped  interpreter  in  Eleanor 
Rogers  Cox.  Her  "Singing  Fires  of  Erin" 
(John  Lane  Company)  is  appropriately 
named;  the  poetry  which  it  contains  does 
indeed  glow  with  the  flame  of  Celtic  magic. 
How  dramatic,  and  yet  how  dignified  and 
tender,  is  this  love-story! 

A  GREEK  LOVER, OF  QUEEN  MAEVE 

By  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox 

How  shall  my  song  reach  to  hor  where  afar 
She  walks  by  streams  unht  of  sun  or  star; 
Walks  dreamingly,  as  one  who  in  a  glass 
Beholds  the  wraiths  of  perished  lovers  pass: 
Smiling  to  each  pale  face  with  lips  that  saith. 
"How  fares  it,  love,  in  the  dim  flelds  of  Death?" 

For  just  with  such  a  smile — earth's  last  delight — 
Glanced  she  adown  the  torclilit  hall  that  night; 
Herself  a  white  rose  'mid  a  hedge  of  spears. 
Set  far  past  range  of  mortal  hopes  or  fears: 
So  steel-bright  'mid  its  steel  engirdlement, 
Shone  that  white,  moveless  face  upon  me  bent. 

White  face — whose  fame  on  scented  sea -winds  sped. 

Me  thitherward  to  that  far  land  had  led. 

From   templed   groves   where   sage   and   student 

walked. 
And  storied  ways  where  moonlight  lovers  talked; 
From  all  delights  of  mind  and  heart  that  lie 
Betwixt  our  kind  Athenian  soil  and  sky. 

But  ah,  that  hour,  which  far  repaid  all  cost 

Of  lesser  loves,  of  gods  and  country  lost, 

When  on  a  dream-starred  night  that  great  Queen 

leant 
Her  cheek  to  mine,  and  all  our  spirits  blent 
In  one  long  wonder-glance,  one  earth-eclipse 
Of  touching  hands,  of  meeting  eyes  and  lips! 

A  time  for  all  things — with  unfluttered  breath 
The  flame-bright  lips  proclaimed — "His  sentence 

—Death!" 
While  wild,  reverberate  echoes  of  her  word 
The  brazen  rafters  of  the  palace  stirred. 
And  hail-swift  down  on  sense  and  sound  and  sight 
The  smiting  shields  descended  through  the  night. 

Bright  love,  delight,  and  death — for  this  I  came 
To  that  far  land:   for  this,  a  little  flame. 
Smaller  than  any  star  on  night's  pale  edge. 
My  soul,  a  white  moth  flits  by  sand  and  sedge; 
Flits  evermore,  till  in  the  ceaseless  whir 
Of  Time's  great  wings  it  win  again  to  her. 

And  here  are  five  memorable  stanzas. 
No  one  but  a  true  poet  could  make  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  fourth  stanza  of  this  jwem. 

A  BALLAD  OF  DEAD  QUEENS 

(Emer) 
By  Eleanor  Rogers  Cox 

In  all  the  twilight  realm  of  dreams,  I  wis. 
There  walks  no  Queen  so  high-hearted  as  this, 
Who,  gazing  on  her  King  and  Sweetheart  dead. 
Sped  forth  her  soul  to  his  in  one  last  kiss. 

Other  great  Queens  in  that  dim  purple  space 
There  dwell,  of  whose  bright  Iov(!liness  and  grace 
Poets  have  sung,  until  some  trait  of  theirs 
Each  lovor  sees  in  Ills  own  lady's  face. 


The  shining  Daughter  of  the  Swans,  and  she 
Who  once  with  Tristram  on  a  summer  sea 
Under  the  witcti-light  of  a  waning  moon 
Drank  deep  the  chalice  of  their  destiny. 

Pale  Guinevere,  her  eyes  yet  heavy-fraught 
With  dreams  of  two  who  rode  to  Camelot, 
And  mouth  that  still,  for  all  the  dead,  dumb  years. 
Is  dewy  with  the  breath  of  Lancelot. 

But  on  her  heart  the  Rose  Inviolate 
Of  love  triiunphant  over  Death  and  Fate, 
Of  Love  that  perished  on  the  lips  that  fed. 
Queen  Emer  holds  unchanged  her  royal  state. 

It  is  time  for  some  discerning  publisher 
to  collect  the  poems  inspired  by  the  death 
of  Rupert  Brooke.  They  would  make  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  volume.  Un- 
doubtedly Rupert  Brooke  is  the  dead  poet 
sung  in  these  unsigned  Lines  which  we  take 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Snlurdai/ 
Review.  Especially  in  the  second  part  of  the 
poem  the  writer's  method  suggests  that  of 
Brooke,  not  perhaps  Brooke  of  the  five 
war-time  sonnets,  but  Brooke  of  "Grant- 
chester"  and  "Heaven." 

THE  DEAD  POET 

When  I  grow  old,  they'll  come  to  me  and  say: 
Did  you  then  know  him  in  that  distant  day. 
Did  you  speak  with  him,  touch  his  hand,  observe 
The   proud  eyes'   fire,  soft   voice,  and  light  lips' 

curve? 
And  I  shall  answer:  This  man  was  my  friend. 
Call  to  my  memory,  add,  improve,  amend. 
And  count  up  all  the  meetings  that  we  had. 
And  note  his  good,  and  touch  upon  his  bad. 
When  I  grow  older  and  more  garrulous, 
I  shall  discourse  on  the  dead  poet  thus: 
I  said  to  him  ...  he  answered  unto  me  .  .  . 
He  dined  with  me  one  night  in  Trinity  ... 
I  supped  with  him  in  King's.  .  .  .  Ah,  pitiful 
The  twisted  memories  of  an  ancient  fool 
And  sweet  the  silence  of  a  young  man  dead! 
Now  far  in  Lemnos  sleeps  that  golden  head, 
Unchanged,  serene,  forever  young, and  strong. 
Lifted  above  the  chances  that  belong 
To  us  who  live,  for  he  shall  not  grow  old ; 
And  only  of  his  youth  there  shall  be  told 
Magical  stories,  true  and  wondrous  tales. 
As  of  a  god  whose  virtue  never  fails. 
Whose  limbs  shall  never  waste,  eyes  never  fall. 
And  whose  clear  brain  shall  not  be  dimmed  at  all. 

Probably  no  one  but  Austin  Dobson 
would  use  this  highly  artificial  form  of 
versification  to  carry  so  solemn  a  message. 
And  in  spite  of  the  deftness  with  which  he 
has  performed  his  self-imposed  task,  he  has 
not,  we  believe,  succeeded  in  proving  that 
the  thought  would  not  be  conveyed  better 
in  verse  less  artificial.  The  poem  appeared 
in  the  London  Spectator. 

"WHEN  THERE  IS  PEACE" 

By  Austin  Dobson 

"When  there  is  Peace,  this  land  no  more 
Will  be  the  land  we  knew  of  yore." 
Thus  do  tlie  facile  secTs  foretell 
The  truth  that  none  can  l)uy  or  sell 
And  e'en  the  wisest  must  ignore. 

When  wo  have  bled  at  every  pore. 
Shall  we  still  strive  for  gear  and  store? 
Will  it  be  He^iven,  will  it  bo  Hell, 
When  there  is  Peace? 

Tliis  let  us  pray  for — (liis  implore — 
That,  all  base  dreams  tlirust  out  at  door. 
We  may  in  nobler  aims  excel. 
And,  like  men  waking  from  a  spell. 
Grow  stronger,  worthier  than  before, 
When  there  is  Peace  I 
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Tires  of 
Character 

THE  true  test  of 
a  non-skid  tread 
is  not  only  its 
ability  to  meet  an 
emergency.  Many 
inferior  tires,  like  men 
of  the  same  type, 
acquire  a  reputation 
through  rising  to  a 
crisis    once    or   twice. 

BAMI/IA 

mi/amau 

prove  themselves  to 
be  tires  of  character 
in  the  countless  tests 
of  wear  and  speed  in 
day-to-day  routine. 
The  emergencies  are 
taken  for  granted. 


Is  your  car  tired — 

or  are  you  7 
Try  BATAVIAS 


SECURITY 
"ITIRES 


A  few  exclusive  territories 
for  agents  are  still  open 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE 
BATAVIA  RUBBER  CO. 

Factory  at 
BATAVIA  -  NEW  YORK 


\M1V  BRITAIN   LOVED  THE  GERMANS 

YOU  would  i\ot  oxpoct  to  pick  up  a 
British  publication  to-day  aiid  find  in 
it  a  fervent  eulogy  of  the  Germans.  You 
would  doubt  the  e\idence  of  your  own 
senses,  in  fact,  if  you  saw  in  a  London 
newspaper  the  statement  that  "the  Ger- 
mans have  always  been  our  masters  and 
teachers,"  or  that  "the  debt  that  British 
industry  owes  to  Geruian  friendship  and 
leadership  is  incalculable."  If  you  went 
back  through  the  files  of  such  a  newspaper 
for  the  last  year  and  three-quarters,  j^ou 
■\\ould  not  meet  any  such  statement.  But 
the  peculiar  fact  remains  that,  if  you 
tiu-ned  o^er  a  few  more  pages,  and  only  a 
few,  you  would  find  jourself  in  the  midst  of 
articles  at  least  tolerant  if  not  laudatory  of 
Germany  and  the  Germans.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  issue  of  the  London  Weekhj 
DIspatcJi  for  June  28,  1914 — -the  day 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
was  shot,  and  only  thirty-seven  days  before 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany. 
On  page  eight  of  this  paper,  wliich  a  reader 
of  The  Litekaky  Digest  has  kindly 
furnished  us,  appears  in  black  type  the 
head-line: 

OUR  GERMANS 
and   beneath,    in   smaller,   but   prominent, 
type  runs  the  subheading: 

i  LOYAL  CITIZENS  WHO  HAVE  HELPED  TO  DEVELOP 
BRITISH  INDUSTRY 

Following  tliis  is  a  column-and-a-half 
article  by  J.  Ellis  Barker,  remarking  at 
length  upon  the  number  of  Germans  in 
Great  Britain,  and  describing  the  A'alue 
of  their  contribution  to  British  industry. 
Mr.  Barker  (who,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
born  Hans  Elsbacher,  of  Coin)  is  known  in 
England  as  a  rabid  anti-German,  and  has 
sided  unreservedly  with  his  adopted  coun- 
try during  the  Avar,  renouncing  all  things 
T(>utonic  in  unmistakable  terms.  Yet 
lliirty-seven  days  before  the  two  countries 
go  to  war  Avith  each  other,  he  luis  oidy 
praise  for  the  German  in  England.  He 
remarks  with  kindly  intent  upon  a  speech 
made  by  "Herr  B.  Dernburg"  (the  same 
A\  hom  we  later  entertaiiu'd)  at  a  diniuT 
gi\(ni  to  a  deputation  of  Berlin  merchants 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
Avhich  the  former  German  Colonial  Secre- 
tary declared  that  "in  the  past  manj- 
Germans  Avho  liad  found  not  a  sufficient 
outlet  for  their  energy  in  their  own  country 
had  come  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  had 
helped  to  build  up  our  (England's)  com- 
merce and  industries."  Mr.  Barker- 
Elsba(dier  retnarks: 

There  is  much  truth  in  what  Herr  Dern- 
burg said.  Gn^at  Britain  owes,  no  doubt, 
a  debt,  of  gratitude  to  Germany.  Gernuiu 
industry  and  Germaji  intelligence  have 
b(><>n  largely  responsible  for  British  com- 
mercial and  indtistrial  success. 


From  the  earliest  times  Germans  have 
been  eminent  in  our  commerce  and  indus- 
try. In  many  respects  they  were  our 
masters  and  teachers,  for  the  Germans 
were  a  great  industrial,  mercantile,  and  sea- 
faring people  at  a  time  when  conmiercial 
England  did  not  exist,  when  wool  was  the 
staple  product  of  this  country.  The  very 
Avords  "  pound  sterling  "  remind  us  of  the 
debt  which  the  English  business  world 
owes  to  the  Germans.  The  poimd  sterUng 
Avas  the  pound  of  the  Easterlings,  the 
Hanseatic  merchants  who  ruled  the  sea 
and  traded  throughout  Europe  at  a  time 
A\'hen  British  seamen  were  chiefly  occupied 
Avith  piracy.  For  many  years  Great 
Britain's  foreign  trade  Avas  carried  on  bj' 
the  Hanseatic  merchants,  by  the  men  from 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck.  They  had 
in  this  then  Avild  countiy  an  establishment 
of  their  own,  exactlj^  as  we  ha\'e  now  in 
China.  The  German  merchants  were  es- 
tablished at  the  Stahlhof  (the  steel-yard) , 
until  that  monopoly  was  abolished  bj- 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Tliirty  Years'  War  from  1618  to 
1048  destroyed  Germany's  industries  and 
commerce.  Germany  being  torn  asunder. 
German  merchants  and  other  men  of  ability- 
Avent  frequently  to  England,  where  they  had 
more  scope.  The  misery  caused  by  the 
Napoleonic  A\'ars  and  the  revolution  of  1848 
also  brought  thousands  of  able  Germans  to 
the  British  harbor  of  refuge. 

The  Germans  Avere  always  a  studious 
people,  eminent  in  the  sedentary  arts. 
They  ahvays  shone  rather  in  the  study  and 
in  the  laboratory  than  in  the  fields,  where 
greater  actiA'ity  is  required.  The  embon- 
point and  the  fondness  for  the  joys  of  the 
table  frequently  found  in  Germans  seem 
to  militate  against  their  pursuing  an  acti\'e 
life.  Germans,  besides  being  sedentary 
av^  studious,  are  naturally  inventi\'e.  They 
are  supposed  to  haA-e  invented  gunpowder, 
printing,  and  other  useless  and  dangerous 
things.  Our  OAvn  Caxton  went  to  Germany 
to  learn  printing,  exactly  as  our  young  men 
go  noAV  to  that  coiuitrj'  to  learn  ncAv-fangled 
notions  at  the  German  universities  and 
technical  schools. 

Modern  British  industrj'  and  commerce 
owe  much  to  Germans  Avho  have  come  OAer 
here.  In  the  iron-  and  steel-trade  men  like 
BolckoAV,  of  BolckoAv,  Vaughan  &  Co.,  in 
the  electrical  industry  men  like  Siemens,  in 
the  chemical  industry  men  such  as  Brun- 
ner  and  Mond  (the  former  was  a  German- 
SAviss),  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  Mr. 
Wolff,  of  Harland  and  Wolff,  have  been  of 
the  greatest  adAantage  in  building  up  not 
only  indiAadual  business-houses,  but  entire 
industries. 

A  fcAV  days  ago  the  centenary  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Konig  press  for  printing 
The  Titties  was  celebrated.  The  nanies  of 
German  industrialists  such  as  Daimler, 
Zeiss,  Goerz,  and  numy  others,  are  daily 
on  our  lips.  In  art.  also,  we  OAve  much  to 
the  Germans.  From  Handel  to  Herkomer 
and  Reinliardt,  there  has  been  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  Gernuin  artists  who  have 
helped  in  advancing  the  national  art  of 
England.  The  German  band  may  be  a 
terror  and  a.  nuisance,  but  eminent  G(>rman 
musicians  are  found  in  everj-  concert-room 
and  in  every  orchestra. 

Germans  ha\  e  b<>en  jirominent  in  British 
])<)iitics.  Gosclu>n,  Milner,  Schnadhorst, 
and  many  other  names  occur  n^adily.  The 
greatest  suc<'(>ss  of  the  Gernuins  in  England. 
hoAvever.  has  been  in  the  domain  of  tiuancc. 
Among  (he  foremost  names  in  the  city 
are  those  of  RothschiUl,  Speyer,  Goschen. 
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Schuster,  Schroder,  Sir  Erust  Cassel,  Sir 
Carl  Meyer,  Wernlier  Beit,  Neumann,  and 
many  others.  The  art-dealers  in  the  West 
End  are  nearly  all  foreigners,  and  most  of 
them  hail  from  CJermany.  Many  Fiiiglish 
industries  Jiave  been  introdueed  into  tiie 
country  by  (Jermans,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  (Jermans  have  still  a  very  ixnverfiil 
position.  This  is  jjartieularly  notieeabl"-. 
among  the  makers  of  scientific  instruments, 
opticians,  piano-makers.  (>tc. 

It  is  frequently  believed  that  (Ireat 
Britain  is  swamped  by  emigrants  from 
Germany.  A  distjnguislied  general  once 
spoke  of  a  hundred  ttiousuiid  (iernian  re- 
servists, Hving  in  our  midst,  taking  up  arms 
in  case  of  a  German  invasion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  emigration  from  Germany  to  En- 
gland was  always  small,  and  it  has  rapidly 
diminished.  According  to  the  official 
German  publications,  1,608  Germans  emi- 
grated to  England  in  1899.  In  1901  that 
number  had  shrunk  to  1.168,  in  190.">  to 
856,  in  1905  to  072,  in  1907  to  153,  and 
in  1911  to  98.  Th(n-e  are  probably  more 
Germans  leaving  England  for  (Jermany 
than  coming  over  from  Germany  into  En- 
gland. According  to  the  last  census,  there 
are  only  about  70,000  GerTiians — men, 
women,  and  children — in  this  coimtry,  but 
they  seem  far  more  than  th(>y  are,  because 
one  falls  over  them.  The  Germans  in  En- 
gland are  largely  middlemen  in  commerc<\ 
while  the  poorer  ones  make  a  living  as 
waiters,  hair-dressers,  and  l)akers — three 
calJings  which  they  have  almost  monopo- 
lized in  London,  The  vast  quantities  of 
German  goods  imported  into  this  countrj' 
are  distributed  \'ery  largelj'  by  German 
agents  who  swarm  in  the  narrow  lanes 
round  Cheapside,  and  in  JNIark  Lane  and 
Mincing  Lane. 

Less  than  six  weeks  before  war  broke  out, 
and  in  spite  of  his  assurances  as  to  the 
small  amount  of  German  immigi-ation, 
IVIr.  Barker  is  able  to  find  in  the  Post- 
office  Directory  any  quantity  of  good  (Jer- 
man  names — Meister,  Miillerhausen,  Halb- 
huber,  Hermann,  Hirschhorn,  Bamberger, 
Brautigam,  and  others.  Probably  the 
majority  of  these  were  thrust  into  (con- 
centration -  camps  within  the  ne.xt  three 
months,  but  at  that  time  they  were  re- 
garded, Mr.  Barker  was  fain  to  believe,  as 
the  salt  and  savor  of  the  London  trades- 
man world,  and  of  English  industry  at 
largo.  The  Germans  in  England  build  up 
good  businesses,  he  says,  and  he  goes  on  to 
explain  how  this  happens.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  tribute  in  the  last  paragraph 
to  the  Gorman  residents'  "loyalty"  to 
England.  This,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  some  months  before  Herr  Lissauer 
wrote  his  "Chant  of  Hate."     We  read: 

The  Germans  in  P^ngland  are  as  a  rule 
prosperous,  and  they  owt;  their  prosperity 
and  their  success  to  their  pertinacity,  to 
their  wiUingness  to  work  hard,  and  to  their 
ambition  to  succeed.  The  German  mer- 
chants and  wholesalers  are  ousting  their 
English  competitors  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  the  oversea  dominions  as  well, 
because  they  take  troubl(\  The  German 
merchant  is  teaching  his  English  colleagues 
the  necessity  of  pushing  business  with  the 
help  of  energetic  clerks  ami  eommercial 
travelers  speaking  and  writing  foreign 
languages.  The  English  merchant  has,  until 


"NoSiree!" 

"No  long-eared  hare 
Gets  any  share 
Of  my  delicious 
Campbell  fare!" 


v4.ViGtTABLEr':Z>  ^}J 


:f^^Aa., 


^^§jtm-tUlliM'*^M' 


And  do  you  blame  her? 

Any  youngster  who  has  once  tasted  this  tempting 
soup  has  that  same  "piggity"  feeling  about  it.  And 
the  grown-ups  are  not  far  behmd. 

You  couldn't  find  more  wholesome  and  inviting 
materials  than  we  use  in 

Campbells  Vegetable  Soup 

White  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  yellow  turnips, 
carrots,  tender  corn,  baby  lima  beans  and  juicy  green 
okra  are  among  the  thirteen  different  vegetables  we  use. 

We  add  a  sprinkling  of  "alphabet"  macaroni,  and 
we  combine  these  choice  ingredients  in  a  substantial 
meaty  stock  made  from  selected  beef.  Then  we 
flavor  all  this  delicately  with  celery  and  parsley,  and 
just  a  w^hisper  as  you  might  say  of  leek  and  sweet 
red  peppers,  to  give  an  appetizing  snap. 

Why  not  order  half  a  dozen  of  this  delightful  soup 
from  your  grocer  and  keep  it  on  hand  ?  You  save 
time  and  fuel.  And  you  have  a  nourishing  dish 
always  ready  at  three  minutes'  notice  with  no  worry 
nor  labor  over  it. 

How  about  phoning  the  grocer  right  now? 


21   kinds 


10c  a  can 


i^rn^M^^  -xs 


'A^ 


U 
,<.'.> 
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Why  Does  the  Shoemaker 
Wax  His  Thread? 

FOR  centuries   shoemakers  have 
found     that    waxing    their    thread 
greatly  increased  its  tensile  strength. 

It  remained  for  Miller  to  show  tire 
users  the  value  of  the  natural  wax  in 
cotton  fabric;  to  develop  an  exclusive 
process  of  tire  building  that  retains  all 
the  native  vegetable  wax  and  oil  in  the 
cotton-fibre — the  backbone  of  a  tire. 

The  exclusive  Miller  Method  of  vulcan- 
izing tires  keeps  intact  the  native  en- 
durance of  the  cotton  and  preserves 
its  natural  strength  forwear  ontheroad. 

muur 

GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

—  give    you   car   control   over  slippery,   treacherous 
streets. 

—  are  brimful  of  mile  muscle. 

they  battle  their  way  to  excess  mileage. 

—  they  have  strength  to  endure — stamina  to  stand 
up  and  fight. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Miller  Tires. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON.  O..  U.  S.  A. 

Dealers  and  Distributors  in 

All  Principal  Cities 


latelj%  waited  for  business  to  come  to  him. 
The  German  is  teaching  him  to  run  after 
business. 

When  Liebig,  the  great  German  chemist, 
came  back  to  England  he  was  as  surprized 
at  the  backwardness  of  the  British  chemical 
industries  as  were  the  Hanseatic  merchants 
when  they  came  over  here  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  English  wool- merchants. 

One  of  the  latest  departures  of  the  (jier- 
mans  in  England  is  the  acquisition  of  largo 
coal-bearing  areas  in  Kent  and  in  York- 
shire. The  Germans  interested  in  those 
coal-fields  have  proclaimed  that  they  will 
exploit  them  not  in  accordance  with  the 
British  methods,  but  with  the  superior 
German  methods. 

The  Germans  in  England  have  done  well. 
They  have  no  doubt  earned  a  good  living, 
and  some  of  them  have  taken  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  most  of  them  have  proved 
loyal  citizens,  they  have  made  English 
interests  their  own,  and  they  have  advanced 
British  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency 
and  prosperity. 

AT  RAILHEAD 

THE  Englishman  loves  to  talk  shop,  ap- 
parently, and  to  be  somewhat  tech- 
nical and  mysterious  about  it.  We  first 
became  familiar  with  that  sort  of  thing  in 
Kipling,  and  now  we  are  getting  it  again 
in  the  "vvTitings  of  those  at  the  front,  as 
they  appear  in  current  British  publications. 
One  of  its  manifestations  is  the  use  of 
baffling  combinations  of  letters  to  express 
ordinary  tilings — such  as  CO.,  N.C.O., 
D.S.M.,  R.A.M.C,  and  so  on,  some  of 
them  decipherable  to  the  untutored  Amer- 
ican, more  of  them  not.  Among  others, 
there  is  the  R.T.O.,  one  of  those  invaluable 
officials  whose  duty  consists  in  seeing  that 
everybody's  orders  are  carried  out  punc- 
tually and  without  conflict,  whether  they 
are  wise  or  not,  and  also  providing  for  any- 
one of  several  hundred  different  kinds  of 
emergencies  that  crop  up  unforeseen  every 
hour  of  the  day.  To  lengthen  him  out 
into  understandable  English,  he  is  the 
"Railway  Transport  Officer."  In  the 
London  Westminster  Gazette  we  make  his 
acquaintance  in  five  little  anecdotes  of 
active  service,  at  least  one  of  which  is  a 
real  story  in  miniature.  This  particular 
R.T.O.  is  stationed  at  "  Railhead  "—the 
end  of  the  line  nearest  to  the  front,  where 
enemj'  shell-fire  makes  it  necessarj'  that 
men  and  supplies  be  unloaded  and  proceed 
the  rest  of  the  way  less  conspicuously. 
This  is  the  first  glimpse  of  him: 

The  R.T.O.  at  Railhead  was  soliloquiz- 
ing on  the  war,  the  weather,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  mail. 

A  travel-stained  soldier  entered  the  office 
and  saluted. 

"Yes?"  said  the  R.T.O. 

"I've  come  to  report,  sir." 

"Yes;  who  are  you?  Where  are  you 
from?" 

"Base,  sir;  a  prisoner  and  escort." 

"Prisoner,  eh!     What's  he  up  for?" 

"Desertion;  caught  at  Base;  sent  up 
to  have  the  sentence  promulgated,  sir." 

"Shot  at  dawn,  1  suppose?  Well,  where 
are  you  for?" 
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"Headquarters,  — th  Army,  sir." 

"You  know  the  way?  You'll  have  to 
foot  it." 

The  soldier  saluted  and  crossed  to  the 
door. 

"Half  a  minute,  tho;  there  may  be 
room  on  the  column.  How  manj"-  are 
you? — three,  I  suppose?"  said  the  R.T.O. 
wearily. 

"No,  sir;  there's  only  me." 

"What!     Lost  the  prisoner?" 

"No,  sir.  Lost  the  escort  down  the 
line;  I'm  the  prisoner." 

The  story  of  the  Subaltern  teUs  itself  so 
perfectly  that  it  would  not  do  to  add  so 
much  as  a  word : 

The  R.T.O.  was  very  busy;  his  work 
can  be  very  strenuous  at  times.  A  subal- 
tern came  into  the  office. 

"Captain  Duncan  about?"  he  asked. 

"Yes;  he'll  be  back  in  a  minute.  Want 
to  see  him  personally,  or  will  I  do?" 

"Yes,  I  want  to  see  him,  he's  in  the 
Blankshires,  isn't  he? — Arthur  Duncan." 

"Yes,  that's  him.  Will  you  wait?"  an- 
swered the  R.T.O. 

The  Subaltern  sat  down. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  and  then  added 
apologetically:  "He's  my  brother,  you 
know;  haven't  seen  him  for  ages— only 
happened  to  hear  in  the  town  he  was 
here." 

"Funny  how  one  drops  across  one's 
people  out  here,"  said  the  R.T.O.  "Here's 
a  paper,  only  yesterday's." 

"Thanks."  The  Subaltern  reached 
across  the  table.  "Haven't  seen  one  since 
I  left  England." 

The  R.T.O.  went  on  with  his  work.  The 
Subaltern  read  the  paper. 

Captain  Duncan  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  sat  down  without  speaking. 
The  Subaltern  glanced  up,  and  then  con- 
tinued to  read  the  paper. 

' '  Very  odd, "  thought  the  R.  T .  0 .  "Won- 
der why  the  Sub  doesn't  speak  to  his 
brother?"  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
"D— d  odd." 

"Oh,  Captain  Duncan,"  he  said  at  last, 
"this  chap  wants  to  see  you  personally." 
Captain  Duncan  looked  up. 

"Want  to  see  me?" 

The  Subaltern  put  his  paper  down. 
"Oh — er,  I  was — er."  He  seemed  very 
puzzled.  "Are  you  Captain  Duncan,  of 
the  Blankshires?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"I  heard  there  was  a  Duncan  in  the 
Blankshires  here,  so  I  thought  I'd  look  in 
and  see  him  on  my  way  up  country.  Must 
be  another  fellow  of  the  same  name." 

"Yes,"  said  Captain  Duncan.  "There 
is — there  was  another  fellow  in  the  other 
battalion  killed  two  days  ago  at  Neuve 
Chapelle.     Awful  good  lad;  rotten  luck." 

There  was  a  silence  tense  with  some 
intangible  emotion.  The  Subaltern  turned 
white.  The  R.T.O.  curst  inwardly.  The 
telephone-bell  rang,  and  Captain  Duncan 
])i('ked  up  the  receiver. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  Subaltern,  "I  munt 
gel  along.  So-long,  you  chaps,"  and  he 
left  the  office  abruptly. 

"Odd  fellow,"  said  Captain  Duncan. 

The  war  is  full  of  contrast  to  an  R.T.O., 
says  the  wTiter,  and  he  notes  the  not  uu- 
t'aniiliar  incident  of  two  troop-trains  in  at 
once  — one  boisterous  with  new  reserves, 
the  other  filled  with  tattered  remnants 
of    wounded   soldiers.     But,  he  continues, 


The  Story  of  a 
Water-Mark 

Living  up  to  a  Reputation 

You  can  make  a  big  man  out  of  a  fairly 
good  one  by  appointing  him  head  of  a 
department. 

The  reason  that  you  are  better  than  your 
subordinates  is  because  they  think  you  are 
better  and  you  have  to  make  good. 

Your  customers  have  faith  that  your  goods  are  finer 

than  your  competitor's  —  and  because  of  that  faith  it  is 

_necessary  unceasingly  to  maintain  and  improve  your  quality. 

We  Have  Always  Made  Good  Paper 


It  was  so  good  that  a  lot  of  our  dis- 
tributors had  us  put  their  private 
watermarks  in  it.  But  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  paper  grew  it  was  referred 
to  more  and  more  as  Hammermill 
Bond,  even  though  it  bore  a  private 
water-mark  and  was  not  marked  as 
our  paper. 

One  by  one,  our  distributors  gave  up 
private  water-marks,  and  paper  from 
our  mill  carried  the  Hainmermill  Bond 
water-mark  instead. 

This  put  a  big  load  of  responsibility 
solidly  on  our  shoulders. 

Formerly,  if  a  buyer  had  been  dis- 
satisfied for  any  reason,  he  would  have 
blamed  the  private  water-mark. 

But  dissatisfaction  with  a  paper 
water  -  marked  Hammermill  Bosid 
would  have  hit  us  squarely  between 
the  eyes — it  would  have  sapped  the 
very  foundations  of  our  business.  It 
no  longer  answered  to  make  good  paper. 
If  only  for  self-protection,  we  must 
make  supremely  good  paper. 

There  grew  in  our  organization  that 
greatest  of  all  forces — industrial  ideal- 
ism.     Such  an  organization  needs  no 


driving — it  drives  itself — always 
towards  the  goal  of  better  goods.  The 
country  holds  Hammermill  Bond  to  be 
the  best  paper  of  its  kind  and  we  live 
up  to  that  reputation.  It  is  your  faith 
in  Hammermill  Bond  which  forces  us 
to  make  it  so  good. 

But  with  paper,  service  is  almost 
as  important  as  quality.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  good  paper  is  if  you  can't 
get  it. 

Our  distributors  in  all  important 
business  centers  find  that  it  pays  to 
carry  big  stocks  at  all  times,  and  to 
back  them  up,  we  keep  an  immense 
reserve  stock  at  the  mill.  You  can 
always  get  on  short  notice,  any  of  our 
three  finishes — Bond,  Ripple,  Linen — 
in  twelve  colors  and  white. 

It  ^will  pay  you  to  learn  all  about 
Hammermill  Bond.  We  issue  a  sepa- 
rate Portfolio  for  each  kind  of  busi- 
ness which  contains  a  lot  of  valuable 
information  and  suggestions,  besides 
complete  samples. 

We  send  a  set  of  Portfolios  to 
printers.  Printers  find  these  Portfolios 
a  big  help  in  selling  better  printing. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,   PA. 
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PISTONS 


They  are  the  greatest 
engineering  improvement  of 
1916.  Their  use  in  the  best 
of  the  season's  high-priced 
cars  proves  this. 

Put  this  improvement  into 
your  Ford.  Enjoy  the  same 
smooth,  quick,  powerful,  snappy 
motor  service  that  these  1916  cars 
give  because  of  their  LYNITE 
Aluminum  Pistons. 

LYNITE  Pistons  weigh  two- 
thirds  less  than  iron  pistons.  This 
means  great  reduction  of 
vibration  —  less  repairs — greater 
riding  comfort — greater  speed- 
more  flexibility.  They  lengthen 
the  life  of  both   motor  and   car. 

These  pistons  are  equipped  with 
twelve 


PISTON   RINGS 

Povrer  Producers — Carbon   Reducers 

■Write  and  learn  about  these 
wonderful  light  weight  pistons 
that  have  really  revolutionized 
motor  designing.  Fully  and 
simply  described  in  our  FREE 
booklet,  "Pistons  and  Power." 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2835  Locust  Street  ST.  LOUIS 

Canadian    Factory,   W.  H.  Banfield 

&  Sons,  372  Pape  Ave.,  Toronto 

BRANCHES: 

New  York— f 'hie ago— Phil adolpli ill— Pitts- 
burg—San  Francisco  — liOS  Angeles — ("iii- 
cinnati— Seattle— Kansas  Tity— St.  Pnnl— 
Atlanta— Don  vei'— Dallas 
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Clami>  this  Aviation     ^^Ij 
Motor  to  Your  Rowboat    i 

_.  canoe,  and  aerothrust  over  the  mile9--il'8  boat-    , 
ing's  lateat  craze-hundreda  of  users  teatify  to  ttu 

f8acination--a  bi|f  proven  success  lor  three  years. 

Propeller  entirely  above  water— will  drive  a  boat  wher- 
tver  a  bOat  will  float.  Portable,  very  light--boyor  wom- 
an can  carry,  start  or  operate  it.     Can  be  used  on  sled 

or  iceboat  in  winter.     Send  today  for  Aerothrust  Book. 

AEROTHRUST  ENGINE  CO. 

II  irii  JVit  ,p)ii 
i>liis-ii«-lu 

ACKNTS 

DKAI.KR.-^ 

WANTKl) 


bogiiiuing    to    narralo  (ho  incident   of  llu- 
Tuneful  Private — 

Both  sorts  are  cheerful — the  wounded, 
in  that  stolid,  quiet  way  that  oonies  fun- 
damentally from  a  ^n^-Ai  thankfulness  to 
(J«)d  that  they  are  still  alive,  and  super- 
tieially  from  the  tliouglits  of  rest  and  beds 
and  food  and  peace.  The  others — well, 
why  are  they  eheerfiil?  Who  knows? — but 
tliey  are.  They  sing  continuously,  cheer 
at  the  slightest  ineeuti\e,  decorate  their 
wagons  mth  flowers  and  branches  of  trees; 
some  even  buy  flags  and  tie  them  on  to  the 
door-handles. 

The  trains  of  reenforcements  are  just  the 
same;  a  train  of,  say,  800  men,  made  up 
of  small  parties  of  twenties  and  thirties  for 
the  various  units. 

Such  a  train  came  into  the  station  just 
as  the  light  was  beginning  to  show  over 
beyond  the  river  and  make  the  cypress- 
trees  stand  out  in  silhouette.  The  men 
were  rather  drowsy;  not  many  of  them 
looked  out  of  the  windows;  a  few  got  out 
to  stretch  their  legs. 

The  R.T.O.  was  very  bu.sy  sorting  the 
men.  Then,  away  down  at  the  rear  of  t  lie 
train,  he  heard  a  man's  voice,  faintly  at 
first,  but  as  the  <mgine  ran  off  to  the  shed 
and^things  became  quieter  he  could  hear  it 
quite  distinctly.  He  walked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  singing,  and,  getting  nearer,  rec- 
ognized the  song,  Kurncixirs  song  from 
"Tristan  and  Isolde."  A  small  crowd  of 
English  Tommies  surrounded  the  rear 
brake-van.  On  the  roof  stood  a  private  in 
the  Black  Watch  tartan,  his  tunic  open  at 
the  neck,  his  bonnet  set  far  back  on  his 
head,  and  his  kilts  swinging  to  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  his  body.  He  sang — (lod!  how 
he  sang.  The  crowd  became  more  dense; 
the  French  shunters  and  porters  came  and 
listened.  The  singer  liardly  paused  at  the 
end  of  the  song;  before  the  applause  could 
commence  he  had  started  again.  This  time 
it  was  the  "Toreador,"  from    "("armen." 

The  R.T.O.  glanced  at  his  watch;  it  was 
nearly  time  to  get  the  men  on  board  again. 
He  looked  at  them.  Each  one  was  looking 
up  at  the  singer;  in  the  dull  half-light  their 
eyes  could  hardly  be  seen,  but  their  ex- 
pression was  intent.  The  song  finished, 
the  crowd  applatided  as  only  Tommies  can. 

"It's  ,"  said  a  man,  mentioning 

the  name  of  a  famous  singer. 

"Ay,  he's  in  our  battalion,"  said  another. 

Tommy  does  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
valor  of  his  enemy,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  get  ting  in  a  dig  now  and 
then  when  opportunity  ofl'ers,  as  we  see 
from  the  following: 

The  R.T.O.  at  Railhead  filled  nis  pipe 
automatically,  and  thought  about  some- 
thing quite  dilTerent.  After  all,  very  few 
people  do  think  about  the  filling  of  their 
l)ipo.     A  checker  entered  the  office. 

"Sir!" 

"Yes,  Waller;  what  do  vou  want?" 
asked  the  R.T.O. 

"Those  tierman  prisoners,  sir." 

"Yes." 

"The  German  officer,  sir;  speaks  En- 
glish; asked  me  to  pn>sent  his  compliments, 
and  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  gi\e  him 
another  blanket?" 

"No;  tell  him  I  can't — I  haven't  any  to 
give  him;  tell  him  to  keep  the  truck-door 
closed — th(<  train  is  leaving  in  a  couple  of 
hours.     He'll  be  at  Base  in  a  few  hours." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  answered  the  checker. 
"And,    please,    sir,    could    you    give    hinx 


something   to   read? — he   speaks  excellent 
EngHsh." 

"No;  can't  do  that,  either."  : 

"Thank  j'ou,  sir;  I'll  go  and  tell  him." 
"Wait  a  minute.  Waller."  The  R.T.O.. 
got  up  and  looked  on  a  shelf.  He  found 
what  he  wanted — a  Government  Blue 
Book.  "Take  this  to  him,  and  tell  him 
it's  all  I  can  give  him.  Tell  him  all  the 
incidents  have  been  verified,  and  are 
vouched  for  by  the  witnesses." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  The  checker  saluted 
and  left  the  offic^e. 

The  R.T.O.  lit  his  pipe  with  a  French 
sulfur-match,  but  he  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing quite  different. 

"Glad  it  was  the  unexpurgated  edition," 
he  thought. 

The  R.T.O.  has  many  busy  days,  but 
the  busiest,  at  Railhead,  is  during  a  retreat. 
And  upon  the  R.T.O.  rests  the  responsi- 
bility at  that  time  of  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  many  men.  More,  he  is  the  one-man 
rear-guard  of  the  railroad,  and  the  last 
to  leave  for  safety.  We  see  him  at  work 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that,  due 
solely  to  his  method  and  order,  escapes 
being  panicky  flight  and  attains  something 
hke  order: 

The  endless  stream  of  men  had  to  be  put 
hurriedly  into  the  few  available  trains. 
The  troops  poured  in,  but  the  trains  only 
arrived  in  a  miserable  trickle,  and  all  the 
time  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns  grew 
nearer.  The  R.T.O.  saw  the  last  train 
steam  into  the  station. 

"Got  my  valise  ready,  Daniel?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  his  servant. 

"Take  it  and  put  it  in  the  rear  van  of  this 
train,  get  in  yourself,  and  stay  there. 
I'll  perhaps  join  later.  Go  through  with 
the  train  as  far  as  you  can.  This  will  be 
the  last  train." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

The  R.T.O.  hurried  into  his  office.  His 
Subaltern  was  busy  at  the  telephone. 

"Well,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  "the  last 
train's  just  in.  We  sha'n't  get  another  one 
through  before  they  blow  up  the  bridge, 
Hope  those  two  regiments  buck  up." 

"My  brother's  in  one  of  them." 

The  Subaltern  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Here  they  come,  and  there  are  some 
bally  uhlans  in  the  distance." 

"Yes,  we  shall  have  to  buck  up,"  said 
the  R.T.O. 

"You  go  up  on  the  foot-plate;  don't  let 
the  engine-driver  go  till  I  gi\e  you  the  tip. 
I'll  whistle.  And  make  liim  stop  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  till  the  Sappers  have 
i)lown  it  up." 

"Right   oh,    sir." 

"Good-by,"  said  the  R.T.O.;  "I'll  join 
th(>  train  if  I  can.  See  you  again  one  day, 
1  hope." 

"So-long." 

When  the  R.T.O.  had  succeeded  in 
get  ting  nearly  all  the  men  on  board  he  ran 
up  to  the  head  of  the  train  to  set>  ho\v  his 
Suhallern  was  getting  on. 

He  looked  into  the  cab  of  the  engine  and 
saw  his  Subaltern  with  his  service  revolver 
leveleil  at  the  head  of  the  engint^-driver, 
who  was  shaking  like  a  leaf. 

"Hullo,  .Jimmy,  what's  up?"  he  asked. 

"It's  all  right."  came  the  cheery  reply. 
"1  had  to  bring  him  to  reason." 

"W(I1.  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  shoot 
him;  there's  not  another  man  within  five 
miles  who  can  drive  the  machiue." 
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As  the  Road  Sees  it 


FORGET  your  familiar  point  of  view  in  the   driver's 
seat  and  think  of  your  car  as  it  would  look  from  the 
road.      The  road  knows   nothing  of  the  superstructure 
and  its  human  freight. 

It  sees  a  motor  car  only  as  a  machine — of  whirling:  shafts, 
throbbing  engine,  vibrating  springs  and  revolving  wheels. 

Nearest  to  it  are  the  axles — dusty  and  mud-spattered, 
jarred  up  and  down  incessantly  as  first  one  wheel  and  then 
another  strikes  a  bump  or  a  hole. 

If  you  are  to  ride  in  comfort  and  safety  above,  the  axles 
must  be  built  for  the  road  below. 

Think  of  that  ton  or  more  of  dead  weight  pounding  down 
and  from  side  to  side  on  the  bearings  and  axle  spindles. 

Think  of  the  strain  on  hubs  and  knuckles  as  your  car 
struggles  out  of  a  deep  rut  or  heavy  sand. 

Think  of  the  sudden  demand  you  make  on  the  gears 
in  your  rear  axle  as  you  press  the  accelerator. 

Get  the  road's  point  of  view  and  you'll  reali/,e  the  im- 
portance of  forging  Timken  steering  knuckles  of  one  solid 
piece  of  steel  without  a  sharp 


curve    or 
a  break. 


shoulder    to    invite 


You'll  understand  why  Timken  patiently  grinds  the  little 
steering  ball  to  a  perfect  sphere  so  there  can  be  no  looseness  at 
any  point  to  start  the  wear  that  leads  to  weakness. 

You'll  get  the  motive  back  of  years  spent  by  Timken 
engineers  in  perfecting  a  pressed-steel  rear  axle  housing  that 
is  light  yet  tremendously  strong. 

You'll  understand  the  bigness  of  the  engineering  and 
manuficturing  problems  solved  by  Timken  in  order  to  give 
you  brakes  that  will  never  fail  to  stop  your  car — not  only  when 
it's  new,  but  after  years  of  hard  service. 

And  you'll  appreciate  the  advantage  to  you  of  gears  that 
are  designed,  ground,  and  installed  to  mathematical  accuracy 
by  axle  specialists. 

Timken  gears  work  noiselessly  in  perfect  mesh  while  the 
rear  axle  is  being  constantly  pounded  and  buffeted  by  car 
above,  and  road  beneath. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of  points  in  good  axle 
building.  To  really  see  your  motor  car  as  the  road  sees  it,  ask 
for  the  Timken  Primer  "On  Axles,"  No.  C-7.     Sent  free, 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY        ^  ,  POSt     paid.     With     a     COpy  of    a 

book    telling    what    cars    have 
Timken  Axles  and  Bearings. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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JEWELRY 

OF  THE  FINEST  QlJAim^ 

SILVERWARE 

SUBSTANTIAL  IN  WEIGHT 


Intelligent  and  careful 
service  by  mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37™ Street 
NevYork 


A  Beautiful  New  Volume 

The  Book  of 

Hardy  Flowers 

A  simple  and  complete  descriptive  guide  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  perennial  and 
annual  flowers  that  are  hardy  or  are  suitable  for 
planting  out-of-doors  in  summer.  A  big  beautiful 
book  of  almost  500  pages  of  text,  and  90  beautiful 
full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  half-tone,  that 
will  assist  the  reader  in  the  identification  of  all 
hardy  flowers.  Large  octavo,  9>i  x  6  K  inches  and 
sK  inches  thick.    Price  $3.50,  by  mail  I3.70. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Just  Published 

Modern 

TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  witli  instantaneous 
pliotogri'.phs  of  great  players  in  action:  McLoughlin — ■ 
Brookes- -Wilding — Williams — Bundy — T.  R.  Pell,  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."  Large  izmo,  cloth.  Profusely  illustrated. 
$2.00  net;  by  mail  J2.16. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourtli  Aye.,  New  York 
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JONAS  Dollar  Gift  Box 

A  BIG,  square,  green  and  gold  gift  box 
of  candy,  with   20  full  ounces  {1% 
An.-.  _         pounds)    of    mouth  -  melting,    heavily- 
"  coated  chocolates  —  30  unusual  kinds. 

Packed  in  two  dainty  trays,  each  chocolate  pro- 
tected by  a  separate  container.  Mailed  absolutely 
fresh,  the  day  they're  made.  Enclose  a  dollar, 
with  your  card,  and  her  address.  Then  your  card 
I  goes  into  a  big,  20-ounce  box  of  the  most  delicious, 
richly-flavored  chocolates  that  she  ever  received. 

JANAS,43  S.BroaclSt.PKik.Pa. 


BRITISH  PACIFISM 


T  T  is  in  war-time  that  the  British  pacifist 
A  is  most  in  evideiu-o.  For  one  thing, 
he  has  formed  a  "No-Conscription  Fellow- 
ship" organization  that  is  a  painful  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  warlike  members  of  the 
nation.  When  he  is  not  a  member  of  this 
league,  he  appears  as  an  individual  whose 
conscience  would  be  too  terribly  lacerated 
by  war,  or  he  is  the  solo  support  of  an 
ailing  and  wddowed  mother,  or  engaged  in 
some  work  which,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  may 
appear  to  the  military-service  tribunal  too 
important  to  be  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  his  services.  The  pleas  often  show  a 
desperate  agiUty  of  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  conscript.  In  the  New  York 
Tribune  we  read  several,  which  range  all 
the  way  from  that  of  the  man  who  though  t 
himself  too  strong  physically  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  war,  to  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  himself,  who  pleaded  the  in- 
valuable services  of  a  certain  footman 
chosen  for  service.     As  we  read: 

"If  I  am  to  be  called  away  from  the 
support  of  my  widowed  mother  and  three 
dependent  sisters,"  said  one  young  clerk. 
"I  ■will  be  followed  by  the  thought  that 
they  must  eventually  go  to  the  workhouse, 
and  I  am  sure  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  not  make  a  very  good 
soldier  for  the  King." 

The  tribunal  thought  otherwise. 

Exemptions  are  sought  upon  the  theory 
that  the  applicant  is  "indispensable"  to 
.  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Often  the  pleas  are  made  by  the 
employer,  who  himself  is  beyond  mili- 
tary age. 

"This  clerk  manages  my  entire  business 
and  is  absolutely  indispensable,"  said  one 
employer  to  the  tribunal  at  Lewisham. 

"And  what  do  you  pay  him?"  asked 
the  chairman. 

"Seventeen  shilUngs,  sixpence  a  week." 

The  tribunal  held  that  "absolute  in- 
dispensability"  was  worthy  of  higher  con- 
sideration than  four  dollars  a  week,  and 
the  clerk  was  swept  into  the  Army. 

One  employer  appealed  for  the  exemption 
of  an  "artistic  sign-painter." 

"In  such  a  time  of  stress  as  this  I  think 
the  country  can  get  along  with  inartistic 
signs,"  ruled  the  chairman. 

At  Liverpool  an  undertaker  asserted  he 
was  truly  indisi)ensable.  The  tribunal  told 
him  to  "R.  I.  P."  for  six  months,  .\fter 
that  he  must  join  the  Army,  where  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done  by  those  skilled 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  farmers  are  the  most  difficult  citizens 
to  enroll,  it  is  said.  The  farmer  does  not 
commonly  hire  a  larger  force  of  laborers 
than  is  actually  needed  or  than  barest 
necessity  dictates.  Consequently  he  views 
the  operations  of  the  recruiting-sergeant 
with  a  jealous  and  angry  eye.  The  tri- 
bunals have  been  forced  to  allow  three 
laborers  to  every  hundred  acres  of  farin- 
hmd,  Avhen  they  were  faced  by  the  desper- 
ate threat  of  the  farnters  to  abandon  their 
farms  if  too  great  demands  were  made 
upon    their    "help."     Meanwhile,    in    the 
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cities  the  excuses  are  growing  queerer  and 
queerer,  as  these  examples  show: 

A  theatrical  manager  received  thi-ee 
months'  grace  when  he  explained  that  if 
there  were  no  amusements  "the  people 
would  have  nowhere  to  go." 

A  cartoonist  thought  himself  indispen- 
sable because  his  drawings  amused  the 
soldiers  at  the  front. 

"The  champion  clog  -  dancer  of  the 
world"  thought  his  supremacy  in  that  art 
should  not  be  endangered. 

"The  best  vioUn-maker  in  England"  felt 
he  was  needed  at  home. 

A  popular  "Nut"  of  the  music-halls  felt 
that  London's  indispensable  revues  would 
be  failures  without  him. 

A  buyer  of  silks,  an  "expert  sausage- 
cutter,"  a  warehouse  "Samson"  with  re- 
markable lifting  ability,  and  a  Bible-packer 
all  made  pleas,  but  obtained  exemptions 
for  brief  periods  only. 

A  still  greater  difficulty  is  met  in  the 
cases  of  the  "conscientious  objectors." 
According  to  the  miUtary-service  act,  those 
citizens  who  had  "conscientious  scruples" 
against  war  might  be  excused.  Obviously, 
this  was  meant  to  excuse  only  those  whose 
religious  beliefs  would  be  violated  by  active 
service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  trouble 
in  recruiting.  As  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  remarks,  a  tidal  wave  of 
conscience  is  sweeping  over  the  country  as 
a  result  of  it.  One  Exeter  dairyman  naivelj" 
revealed  the  source  of  this  deep  emotional 
reaction  in  his  own  case  when  he  said  he 
would  not  join  the  colors  "because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  as  shown  by 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  because 
my  being  called  up  would  mean  the  ruin 
of  my  dairy  business."  A  clerk  at  Edmon- 
ton refused  even  to  assist  in  acts  of  mercy 
on  the  field,  since  it  was  against  his  con- 
scientious scruples  to  aid  in  "mending  the 
men  so  that  they  might  go  out  again  and 
kill  other  individuals."     We  read  on: 

"If  God  permitted  the  war,"  the  Ed- 
monton objector  declared  in  reply  to  a 
question,  "he  did  so  for  a  wise  reason,  but 
God  has  not  told  me  to  take  part  in  it.  If 
it  is  his  will  that  I  should  be  assaulted, 
then  it  would  be  no  more  than  he  allowed 
his  own  Son  to  be  assaulted,  and  even 
killed." 

Chairman:  "You  realize  that  God's 
Son  was  killed  for  your  redemption?" 

Objector:     "Yes." 

Chairman:  "He  was  killed  for  your 
redemption.  Other  sons  will  have  to  die 
for  the  redemption  of  others:  fathers, 
mothers,  and  general  kith  and  kin.  If 
you  accept  the  principle  of  redemption  by 
one  for  all,  then  you  must  accept  it  now 
when  it  is  required  for  the  redemption  of 
the  nation  and  the  future." 

Objector:  "If  One  died  for  all,  in 
(lod's  sight,  it  is  not  necessary  for  any 
other  to  die  for  the  redemption  of  another." 

Answering  an  earlier  question,  he  said: 
"  I  could  not  attend  a  wounded  soldier  so 
that  the  man  might  be  m<mded  to  kill 
another  individual.  1  will  do  no  work 
in  tlie  interest  of  the  war." 

The  tri})unal  decided  that  he  will  have 
lo  do  non-combatant  service. 


August  15 


How  Our  Business  Can  Affect  Your  Business 


TWENTY-ONE  WEEKS  after  ground 
was  broker)  we  completed  these  buildings 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company,  at 
Buchanan,    New  York. 

There  were  no  delays;  the  time  spent  in 
preliminary  studies  was  utilized  in  preparing 
for  building;  plans  were  perfected  as  work 
progressed  and  from  basement  to  roof  of  a 
complex  job  (12  distinct  buildings  in  one) 
our  constructors  were  only  a  few  days  be- 
hind our  engineers. 

In  fact,  on  the  concrete  superstructure, 
poured  in  43  working  days,  construction 
started  several  weeks  before  plans  were  com- 


pleted,—  a  time-saving  result  brought  about 
by  the  close  co-operation  of  our  engineering 
and  construction  departments  developed 
through  years  of  association  on  other  work. 

Our  business  as  designing  and  construct- 
ing engineers  is  to  putjo«r  building  devel- 
opment on  an  income  earning  basis  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  consistent  with  cor- 
rect design  and  substantial  construction. 

Illustrated  booklets  "  Building  Construction," 
"  Steam  Power  Stations,"  "  Water  Power  De- 
velopments," "  Gas  Plant  Construction,"  and 
"Electric  Railway  Construction"  will  be  for- 
warded on  request  of  company  officials  or  ex» 
ecutives. 


STONE   & 

NEW  YORK 
120  Broadway 


WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING 

BOSTON 
147  Milk  Street 


CORPORATION 

CHICAGO 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Ends  Garter  Troubles 

It's  good-bye  to  tight  garters 
andtheirdiscomforts.  Shir- 
Gar  supports  sock  perfect- 
ly without  binding  the 
leg.  Holds  shirt  smooth. 
Easily  adjusted,  ser- 
viceable. At  deal- 
er or  mail  soc. 
Dept.  10. 

HIRT  G4RTER  CO.columbi«Tu> 


LUElO 

IN   HANDY  TUBES 


I^MO^ 


A  FHCSH    AIR    RK.TREAT  ON    YOUR    i.^WH 


A   UJXURV    I 


ACES 


ClJOSEtlO-lIATUAE  OPEN  AIR  CANVAS  HQU 


As  open  to  the  air  as  an  umbrella  but  insiantly'closed  weaiher  tigltt.  Lets  the  Air  IN  but  keeps  the  Insects  OUT.  Quickly 
erected  or  taken  down  and  rolled  into  convenient  cylindrical  bundles  without  the  removal  of  a  bolt  or  the  use  of  a  tool. 
Eight  sizes  from  the  small  ones  that  may  be  strapped  on  the  automobile  or  motor  boat  to  the  very  large  ones  for 
family  summer  residences. 

Why  swelter  under  hoi  roofs  when  the  Canvas  House  is  as  cool  as  llie  atmosphere?  Designed  especially  for  sleeping  out- 
doors, (he  shutters  close  by  sliding  upward'^  thus  giving  ventilation  under  tlie  eaves  on  stormy  nights.  Sleep  in  a  CLOSE- 
TO-NATURli  hoiisr  this  summer  and  make  enough  red  blood  to  take  you  through  the  winter.  For  tuberculosis, 
nervousness,  insomnia,  and  ill  liealth  generally,  sleep  in  the  open  air.    Catalog  tree. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY.  330  Front  Street.  Colfax.  Iowa 
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Conklin 
User 
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You  can't  remember. 
There  is  only  one 
sure  way  to  remem- 
ber what  people  say, 
what  you  should  do 
— that  is  to  write  it 
down — in  ink — with 
a  Coiiklin — so  it  is 
permanently  re- 
corded. 

And  a  Conklin  is  al- 
ways ready  to  write. 
It  fills  itself  in  4  sec- 
onds by  merely  press- 
ing  its  "Crescent- 
Filler." 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 

Think,  with  a  Coiiklin 
there  are  no  leads  to 
sharpen,  no  smudged, 
illegible  writing;  no 
scratching,  rusted  steel 
pens;  no  blots;  no  inked 
fingers.  Instead,  a  point 
that  lasts  a  lifetime  and 
that's  fashioned  to  suit 
your  hand.  So  stop  for- 
getting. Get  a  Conklin. 
Your  stationer,  druggist, 
jeweler  or  department 
store  has  a  point  for  your 
particular  hand,  from 
$2.50  up. 

Write  for  booklet,  with  names 
of  dealers  in  your  town  who 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
the  Conklin  to  you. 


Every  Conklin  is  guaranteed 
to  write  and  fill  exactly  aa 
you  think  a  pen  should— it 
either  does  this  or  you  will  be 
furnished  with  a  hew  pen  or 
your  money  refunded  without 
auestion.  There  are  no  " if s" 
about  it—  YOU  are  the  judge. 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
291  Conklin  BIdg.,     Toledo,  Ohio 


A  St.  Helens  ohjt'ctor,  a  tfacluT  of 
liaiulicraft,  dainu'd  (wcinijtioii  on  Iho 
RTound  that  no  oxpodicnt  coidd  justify 
1  ho  taking  of  hiunau  lifi'. 

"If  a  man  hits  you  on  the  noso,  would 
you  liit  him  l)a.ck".'" 

"No,  [  would  do  nothing  at  all." 

"Would  you  turn  him  Ihc  olhor  cheek?" 

■■  "i'es,  I  would." 

"Would  you  take  duty  which  would  be 
saving  life?" 

"No,  I  would  not  do  any  work  which 
would  enable  a  man  to  do  what  1  am  not 
))repared  to  do  myself." 

"Supposing  you  saw  a  submarine  about 
1o  sink  a  Lusitonia  and  you  had  the  op- 
portunity to  destroy  the  submarine,  what 
would  you  do — allow  the  Lu)iitaida  to  be 
sunk  or  destroy  the  submarine?" 

"If  you  mean  at  the  risk  of  destrojnng 
the  crew  of  the  submarine,  I  say  it  would 
be  a  very  sad  case,  but  the  pacifist  \'iew  is 
that  the  Lusitania  would  be  allowed  to  be 
sunk." 

"Suppose  your  sister  was  being  treated 
by  the  Germans  as  Belgian  women  have 
been  treated,  what  would  j'ou  do?" 

"I  should  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
German,  and  bring  myself  before  him  to 
receive  his  blows,  but  I  could  not  go  to  the 
length  of  killing  him." 

Confronted  by  such,  a  Avave  of  humani- 
tarianism,  the  authorities  began  to  suspect 
Ihat  "there  was  something  ba<^k  of  it," 
and  a  little  investigation  confirmed  their 
suspicions.  They  discovered  that  the  "No- 
Conscription  Fellowship"  was  recruiting 
and  training  conscientious  objectors  in  the 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  recruit  and  train  them  for  war.  The 
revelation  came  out  recently  in  the  London 
Daily  Express.     As  we  read : 

Advertisements,  it  says,  have  lately  been 
inserted  in  numerous  newspapers  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  incitement  to 
offenses  against  the  military-service  act. 

Acifepting  the  proffered  "ad\ico  and  as- 
sistance," the  conscientious  objector  first 
(commits  to  memory  a  set  of  phrases  which 
he  must  repeat  like  a  parrot  when  he  (^omes 
before  the  tribunal.  The  commonest  of 
these  phrases  is  that  in  which  he  is  taught 
to  assert  that  he  would  sooner  see  his 
mother  attacked  than  "murder"  a  German. 
Then  the  conscientious  objector  joins  a 
course  of  classes  for  instruction  in  what  it 
is  to  whi(^h  his  conscience  objects.  He  is 
shown  the  sini'ulness  of  risking  his  life  by 
not  stopping  in  London  and  assisting  in 
getting  up  strikes  in  munition-areas  during 
the  war.  He  is  warned  against  the  wi(^ked- 
iiess  of  helping  to  remove  a  (Jerman  Moat- 
ing mine.  He  is  taught  the  deep  depravity 
of  becoming  a  hospital  orderly. 

These  classes  for  the  spread  of  sedition 
have  been  organized  under  a  group-system 
all  over  London.  Then,  to  guard  against 
a  breakdown  in  so  much  carefully  arranged 
hj^pocrisy,  the  conscientious  objector  is 
next  invited  to  a  rehearsal.  He  receives 
a  letter  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Dear  Comrade — Please  meet  on  Mon- 
day at  8  P.M.  at  Spencer  Hall,  19  Dart- 
mouth Park  Hill,  N.  W.  (tube  station, 
Tufnell  Park),  for  a  mock  tribunal.  Ad- 
mission onljf  by  this  notice.  Yoin-s.  W. 
Durrant." 

The  difficulty  of  these  mock  tribunals, 
is  to  produce  e\  idence  of  religious  con- 
viction deep  and  sincere  enough  to  justify 


exemption  where  iintil  the  passing  of  the 
military -service  act  nothing  in  the  way  of 
religious  Ix^lief  seems  e\'er  to  have  existed 
befoi't'. 


TFfE  BIGGEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD 

**  PVERY  four  years  New  York  takes 
-»— '  unto  itself  a  city  the  size  of  Boston 
or  St.  Louis."  This  incredible  statement 
is  only  one  of  many  such  that  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  City 
recently  embodied  in  a  sort  of  "Handy 
Manual  for  Gothamites  Entertaining  Coun- 
try Cousins."  Every  New  Y'orker  knows 
that  the  man  from  out  of  town  ought  to 
see  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Grant's  Tomb, 
and  the  Woolworth  Tower — even  tho  the 
city  man  may  have  only  the  most  dis- 
tant acquaintance  with  these  sights  himself; 
but  when  he  has  directed  his  rustic  rela- 
tive to  these  and  a  few  other  prominent 
points  of  interest,  his  knowledge  fre- 
quently fails.  It  may  therefore  be  im- 
agined how  useful  in  such  an  emergency 
this  little  bulletin  will  be.  Here  are 
"dazzlers"  both  for  the  stranger  and  him- 
self, and  "  wonder  doth  upon  undying 
wonder  feed."  The  New  York  Sun  sup- 
plies us  with  the  following  excerpts,  among 
which  it  may  be  noted  that  the  metro- 
politan poUce  forcje  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  largest  army  which  experts  say  could 
be  spared  to  enter  Mexico;  that  a  tide 
of  humanity  greater  than  the  population 
of  a  city  of  the  first  class  ebbs  and  flows 
in  and  out  of  New  York  daily;  and  that 
many  more  babies  were  horn  in  the  city 
last  year  than  there  are  people  resident  in 
the  cities  of  Ri(4imond,  Va.;  .\lbany,  N.  Y., 
or  Spokane.     As  we  read: 

New  Y''ork  is  the  largest  Jewish  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  large.st  Irish  city, 
there  being  674,721  of  Irish  blood  here. 
There  are  728,33.^  Germans,  306,422  Aus- 
trians,  and  735,447  Russians. 

New  Y'ork  spent  last  year  $424,662,- 
4;j5.06,  which  was  $4,000  more  than  its 
income. 

Its  debt  is  $1,361,483,821.28,  greater  by 
more  than  $250,000,000  than  the  debt  of 
tho  United  States,  and  six  times  the  com- 
bined debts  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago. 

There  are  3,087  miles  of  water-pipes 
luider  the  city;  the  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voirs is  170,0(K),00O.fH)O  gallons,  and  the 
conclusion  of  tlu>  Schoharie  project  will 
add  8(),000,0()().()(K)  to  this. 

The  Police  Department  costs  $16,241,- 
323.  There  are  10,674  policemen.  Tho 
Fire  Department  costs  $9,719,945. 

E^ery  day  29(),0(X)  p(>rsons  arri\e  or 
depart  from  the  city  through  the  railroad- 
stations. 

The  railroad  -  .systems  terminating  in 
New  York  have  a  mileage  of  45,323,  or 
18  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the 
country. 

Every  thirty  minutes  a  now  business 
corporation  is  formed  in  New  York,  and 
every  forty-live  miiuites  one  is  dissolved. 

Every  four  minutes  a  new  boing  is 
born,  to  ha.v*>  th»>  proud  distinction  of 
being  a  native  New   Yorker.     Babies   to 
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200,000  Sold  First  Three  Months 

— and  the  biggest  buying  season  yet  to  come 

You  Buy  Results — Not  Claims 

Proved  Savings 

or,  Your  Money  Back 

Here  is  w^hat  we  offer: 

Based  upon  teat  made  in  the  City  of  Detroit 

"30%  More  Speed" 
"30%  More  Power" 
"40%  More  Mileage" 
Less  Carbon 


Parcel 

Post 

Prepaid 


Compensating  Vapor  Plug 

Makes  starting  easy— Instantaneous  results 


Simply  tap  hole  in 
manifold  and  screw  in. 

No  adjustments  needed. 


Never 
Wears 
Out- 
Attached 
to  Any 
Car  in 
Five 
Minutes 


The  greatest  money-saver  ever  offered  to  motor  car  users 


Has  Your  CarThese  Weaknesses? 

Does  your   car   in   actual   usage 
develop  any  of  these  symptom*  ? 

1.  Did  you  ever  tr\-  to  start  your  motor  and  liavc-  it 

spit  and  die  ? 

2.  Are  you  afraid   of  one  or   more   hills   tliat  nou 

have  tried  to  make  on  high  ? 

3.  Do  you  make  a  quick  Ret-away  ? 

4.  Are  you  continualh-  apolocizing  to  your  friends 

because  \our  entjine  is  a  noise-maker  ? 

5.  In  a  friendly  brush  on  the  road  have  you  been 

just  "nosed  out"  .' 
All  these  defects  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  once 
you  equip  your  car  with  the  Compensating  Vapor 
PluK     under    our    money  -  back-if  -  not  -  satisfied 
guarantee. 

Advantages  We  Prove 

The  ConipensatiuK  I'luK  is  simple  in  construction 
and  positive  in  performance — nothing  to  be  oiled, 
adjusted  or  reR\ilatrd  at  any  time. 
In  addition  to  .jo'^  more  speed.  >,o' '„  more  power. 
40  Sv-  more  mileace.  and  practically  no  carbon  de- 
r>osit  —  drive  as  fast  a.s  you  please  and  you  can't 
make  the  water  in  your  radiator  boil,  if  your  motor 
is  in  good  condition.  Your  motor  will  run  smoother 
and  quieter  than  ever  before  —  you  can  idle  her 


down  to  two  miles  per  hour — -and  you  know,  for 
instance,  that  no  Ford  car  with  rcKUlar  equipment 
can  be  idled  down  to  less  than  six  miles  per  hour — 
all  Fords  race  when  idle. 

Pretty  strong  claims  these — but  we  prove  thein  or 
we  refund  c\cry  penny  of  your  dcpo.sit. 

You  want  this  money-saver 
for  your  car 

We  don't  havi'  to  devote  any  space  to  jirove  to  \<>u 
.  that  you  want  this  wonderful  money-saver  for 
^•our  car — especially  when  wc  offer  it  to  \-ou  at 
our  risk.  Accept  this  inoney-back-if-not-satisl"ie<l 
offer  here  and  now  —you  simply  can't  afford  to 
pass  it  by. 

The  price  is  5.i  to  you  and  to  cn  erybody — and  all 
we  ask  is  that  you  send  us  the  coui)on  with  a  Js 
I  heck,  P.  ().  or  express  order  attached  — as  a  deposit 
-until  you  are  more  than  salisfied.  (Canada, 
price  J 7.00.) 

If  after  a  30-day  trial  you  decide  you  can  do  with- 
out the  Compensating  Vapor  Phm — simi)ly  send  it 
back  and  we  will  refund  your  S5  deiwsit. 

Without  the  Compensating  \'ai)or  Plug  you  are 
losing  money  every  day — it  can  l)e  attached  to  any 
car  in  five  minutes — full  directions  will  be  sent  you 
— so  why  delay  ? 


Your  coupon  is  below — mail  it  now — today. 

Automatic    Carburetor    Co. 

NOT  INC. 

2021  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  N,  Chicago,  III. 

Makers  of  famous  Automatic  Carburetors 

.Sptiialists  in   Gasoline   \'ap<)i    Dc\ices    foi    Motors 

Canadian  Di>tribatin(  Co..  125  Pacific  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


CUT  THIS  OUT     MAIL  TODAY     1..  D. 

.XUrOMATIC  C:.\RBUREIOR  CO. 

2021  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  N,  Chicaso,  III. 

Kiuloscd  tind  J,s  (Canada  S7.o'>)  in  f"h  payment  for  one 
("ompinsatuiK  \'apor  Plug— Willi  llii-  understanding  that 
yim  Kuarantfc  it  for  life  and  will  rrfund  my  J.s  deposit 
In  full  if  I  return  your  device  to  you  within  30  days. 

I  use  a  sized  carburetor;  name  of  car, 

model year  .    .   .       . 

Name 

Address 

I  recommend  as  a  good  dealer 

of ;.- 
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Character 


A  MAN'S  capacities  are  determined  by  sev- 
eral factors,  chief  among  which  is  the  fiber 
of  the  stuff  he  is  made  of.  Like  all  of  Nature's 
most  potent  forces  this  is  invisible,  and  being  so, 
it  secures  its  expression  in  effects  and  results. 
Competency,  energy  and  honesty — these  quali- 
ties constitute  greater  worth.  And  their  de- 
velopment creates  character. 

Motor  cars,  too,  have  character.  It  is  inject- 
ed and  molded  by  the  hand  of  man ;  its  presence 
is  conspicious  when  put  to  the  test. 

Maxwell  Motor  Cars,  for  example,  gain  char- 
acter and  individuality  by  reason  of  experience, 
care  and  skill  with  which  they  are  made.  Every 
operation  must  strengthen  the  final  result  and 
thus  the  ability  to  give  abundant  and  satisfying 
service  is  correspondingly  increased. 

As  we  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  light 
weight,  standardized  automobiles,  we  can  and 
do  concentrate  our  entire  attention  on  those 
details  that  make  for  better  motor  car  character. 


One  Chassis,  Five  Body  Styles 

Two-Passenger  Roadster         ....     $635 
Five-Passenger  Touring  Car        .        .        .  655 

Touring  Car  (with  All  Weather  Top)     .      .      710 
Two-Passenger  Cabriolet     ....  865 

Six-Passenger  Town  Car 915     ' 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Full   equipment,    including    Electric  Starter  and  Lights. 

In  Canada  $830,  $850,  $975,  $1150,  $1250,  f.o.b.  Windsor 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


the  number  of  150,000  were  born  here 
last  year. 

New  York  has  38,0(X)  factories.  The>' 
employ  capital  amounting  to  $1,800,- 
000,000  and  turn  out  $2,900,000,000  worth 
of  goods  a  year. 

More  than  21  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
banking  resources  are  here.  The  banks 
have  a  capital  of  $216,157,000  and  deposits 
of  $5,377,461,797. 

Every  day  the  traction-facilities  carry 
4,967,680  persons. 

The  city  has  198  parks,  with  an  acreage 
of  8,615.  It  has  1,500  hotels.  More  than 
500  conventions  are  held  here  a  year. 

There  are  250  theaters  and  600  smaller 
places  of  amusement. 

There  are  1,525  churches,  with  1,709,241 
communicants. 

The  schools  have  802,573  pupils  and 
20,063  teachers. 

There  are  102  hospitals,  with  21,858 
beds. 

There  are  thirty-one  post-offices.  The 
Manhattan  post-office  received  last  year 
$30,127,062  and  spent  $10,915,212.99.  It 
handled  109,480  tons  of  second-class  mail. 


BUCKSHOT  SUPPLANTS  POTATOES 

THE  potato  is  a  humble  vegetable  and 
one  that  is  often  regarded  as  the  last 
resort  for  ultimate  consumers  affected  by 
the  high  cost  of  Uving  on  more  dainty  fare; 
yet  the  potato,  too,  soars  at  times,  and, 
like  all  other  things,  climbs  ever  higher 
and  higher.  This  fact,  however,  might 
not  have  been  noticed  were  it  not  for  some 
statistics  recently  made  pubhc  sho^\•ing 
the  increased  cost  of  operating  hotels  in 
Philadelphia.  In  these  hostelries  the  good 
old  custom  of  using  a  potato  to  hold  the 
pens  at  the  room  -  clerk's  desk  had  long 
been  cherished.  Steam  and  electricity'  had 
come,  individual  room  -  telephones,  and 
double-entry  boot-  and  shoe-closets,  but 
nothing  had  supplanted  the  reliable  old 
potato  in  the  main  office.  At  last,  however, 
its  time  has  come.  We  are  told,  in  The 
Public  Ledger  of  the  difficulties  the  local 
hotelkeepers  experience  in  regard  to  this 
and  other  conveniences  which  must  be 
supplied  gratis  to  the  guests  of  an  up-to- 
date  hotel: 

At  the  Walton,  buckshot  has  taken  the 
place  of  potatoes.  Not  in  the  dining- 
rooms,  but  on  the  desk  where  the  pens 
are  stuck.  For  the  last  twenty  years  two 
large  potatoes  were  used  (>ach  day  tt>  act 
as  penholders.  The  use  of  buckshot  in 
the  square  holder  serves  the  purpose  \ery 
well  and  saves  the  maiuigement  two 
eatable  potatoes  each  day.  For  twenty 
years,  figuring  at  two  potatoes  daily,  it 
has  meant  the  total  subjection  of  14, (MX) 
potatoes,  which,  at  one  cent  each,  cost 
$146.  This  does  not  include  the  overhead 
charge  for  the  sculpture  of  the  potato,  nor 
the  heat,  light,  and  air  that  it  absorbs. 

Post-cards  have  increased  25  per  cent. 
Ink  has  gone  up,  and  penholders,  which 
often  find  their  way  into  a  tra\eling-<'ase, 
ha%e  shared  the  general  increase.  And 
the  public  keeps  on  using  the  little  con- 
veniences just  \ho  same.  Hlotlers  have 
to  be  renewed  t'ach  day,  pens  replaced,  en- 
velop-holders  filled,  ink-wells  replenished- 
all    at    the    expense    of     the    hotelkwper. 
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wlio    is  wondering  where    the    prices    are 
going  to  stop. 

Flowers  and  music,  which  are  insep- 
arable from  our  modern  hostelries,  cost 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  $40,000  every  year. 
Flowers,  which  provide  nourishment  only 
for  the  soul,  have  not  gone  up  with  the 
other  foods.  Souvenirs,  which  the  hotel 
distributes  among  the  fair  dancers,  cost 
from  three  cents  each .  to  $4.  Paper  caps, 
book  -  matches,  sanitary  cups,  lavishly 
used,  and  many  of  which  formerly  were 
made  in  Europe,  have  joined  the  general 
inflation  and  added  to  the  hotel-manager's 
worries.  The  illuminants,  such  as  Scotch 
whisky  and  champagne,  have  increased  as 
much  as  $2  per  case  in  a  single  day. 


A  LIVING  MACHINE-GUN  TARGET 

\  HUMOROUS  bit,  current  m  British 
-^*-  publications,  describes  the  disgusted 
comment  of  a  Tommy  well  filled  with 
German  lead  that  '"e'd  orter  been  took 
up  to  the  munitions-depot,  'stead  of  bein' 
shoved  into  a  'orspital."  The  same  remark, 
delivered  in  a  Pittsburg  dialect,  might  have 
b3en  made  by  Robert  Kirton,  recently  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  and  for  thirteen  years  a  resident  in 
this  country.  They  took  seven  out  of 
twenty-eight  bullets  out  of  him,  and  did 
what  they  could  to  repair  a  body  minus 
S3ven  ribs  shot  away  by  a  full  volley  from 
a  rapid-fire  gun.  Kirton  also  suffered  a 
serious  injury  to  his  spine,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  steel  jacket  that  he  is  now 
able  to  walk  erect.  He  tells  his  remarkable 
story  in  the  New  York  Globe: 

I  am  an  expert  automobile  man,  and 
this  was  the  reason  I  was  assigned  to 
motor-cycle  work.  I  carried  dispatches 
from  the  headquarters  near  Hazebriiek 
to  the  lines  five  miles  away  by  roads  which 
led  straight  through  to  the  German  front. 
Across  some  of  these  trenches  had  been 
dug,  while  others  had  only  been  mined  to 
complete  the  unbroken  line  of  defense  in 
order  that  they  might  later  be  used  for  an 
advance. 

It  was  on  the  one  road  with  which  I 
was  not  familiar  that  I  had  my  misfortune. 

At  a  speed  of  nearly  forty  miles  an  hour, 
I  sped  down  it  one  morning,  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  our  outposts.  They  must 
have  all  been  asleep,  for  I  flashed  by  our 
lines  without  a  sign  to  indicate  the  danger 
into  which  I  was  plunging.  I  had  gone 
nearly  an  eighth  of  a  mile  beyond  them, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  a  row  of  heads  pop 
up  out  of  the  ground. 

The  spiked  helmets  told  me  instantly 
what  had  happened,  even  had  a  machine 
gun  not  begun  to  crackle  and  spit  at  me. 
I  was  able  to  bring  my  machine  to  a  stop, 
turn,  and  start  back  before  they  got  me. 
Even  then  I  did  not  think  I  was  seriously 
injured,  for  I  felt  only  little  sharp  pains, 
as  tho  some  one  were  jabbing  hot  needles 
into  me.  Suddenly  everything  went  green 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  lost  control  of  my 
machine  and  plunged  into  a  ditch. 

Before  I  lost  consciousness  I  remem- 
bered that  I  must  destroy  my  dispatches 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  I  managed  to  light  a  match 
and  burn  them  before  I  fainted.  When  T 
regained  consciousness  I  was  in  the 
American  Ambulance  Hospital  in  Paris. 


Truck  Users  Consider; 

60%  of  Service  Sales 

are  made  to  Service  Users  . 


Over  half  our  sales  are  made  to  concerns 
who  are  already  owners  of  one  or  more 
Service  Motor  Trucks. 

These  big  growing  establishments — when 
they  reach  out  for  more  business  and  need 
more  hauling  equipment— get  additional 
Service  Trucks. 


Isn't  this  user  recommendation  worth 
something  to  you  in  choosing  a  truck  for 
your  ov^rn  requirements? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sell  the  first  Service 
Truck,  but  the  subsequent  sales  are  due 
entirely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  truck  itself — 
not  to  salesmanship. 

Wo  r  m   Drive 

TRUCKS 


1—114— 2—314— 5  Ton  Models 


Service  Trucks  are  designed  and  built  to 
meet  the  hard  daily  grind  of  hauling  in 
every  line  of  business.  They  are  made  to 
withstand  the  unusual  requirements  —  the 
full  capacity  heavy  load — the  extra  long  haul 
and  at  a  minimum  maintenance  cost. 

Service  trucks  are  built  entirely  by  spe- 
cialists. We  make  nothing  else.  Our  ex- 
perienced engineers  know  the  difficulties  — 
the  stress  and  the  strains  of  haulage  in  rela- 
tion to  motor  propelled  vehicles. 

Any  Type  Body 

Service  Standardized  Trucks  are  equipped 
with  any  type  of  body  for  any  kind  of  haul- 
age. Service  represents  a  complete  line  for 
every  commercial  need. 

Whenever  desired  we  build  to  order  special 
bodies  to  meet  any  particular  requirement. 


Each  unit  of  Service  Trucks  is  standard- 
ized —  the  best  the  world  produces.  In 
Service  Trucks  you  get  a  Buda  Motor — 
Timken  Axles  and  Bearings — Eiseman  Mag- 
neto— Ross  Steering  Gear — Long  Radiator — 
Brown-Lipe  Transmission. 

In  addition,  each  of  these  units  in  Service 
Trucks  is  20%  above  standard.  This  gives 
you  20%  more  reserve  power,  smoothness 
and  flexibility  that  is  available  when  an 
emergency  arises. 

Write  for  "Service  Manual" 

It  tells  w^hich  type  of  truck  is  best  for  your 
business  —  how  to  reduce  hauling  expense, 
and  explains  the  full  possibilities  of  Service 
Trucks.  Every  executive  who  demands  effi- 
ciency should  read  this  book. 


Service  Motor  Truck  Co.         Ill  Grand  St.     Wabash,  Indiana 

Chicago— 2807  Michigan  Ave.  New  York— 228  West  58th  St. 
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©feMedium 
Ofd  New 
Musical 


HAROLD  MUER 
on  tHeDuO'Jrt 


Mr.  Bauer  Autographing  a  Duo-Art  Record  Roll 


jr  Tp/i?OLZ)  BAUER  stands 
m- — M  today  in  the  "very  forefront 
m      m     of  the  world's  greatest  pian- 
ists.   But  he  is  more  than 
an  artist.     One  cannot  be  in  his  pres- 
ence a  moment  without  realizing  the 
strength,  the  intellect,  the  keen  analyt- 
ical insight  of  the  man.     Bauer  is  a 
big   man    mentally.     The  world-wide 
pre-eminence  he  has  achieved  in  mu- 
sical art  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
great  genius  coupled  with  a  great  mind. 


spending  much  time  and  eflfort 
with  it. 


IT  is  the  instrument  of  a  new 
musical  art  1 "  Mr.  Bauer 
arose  slowly  from  his  chair  as 
he  gave  this  answer  to  a  ques- 
Jion  I  had  put.  He  went  on 
thoughtfully , choosing  his  word  s 
imhastily. 

"I  am  intensely  interested  in 
the    Duo-Art   Pianola.     I   am 


"Do  you  know  what  work  I 
was  engaged  in  when  you  were 
admitted?"  He  turned  and 
took  from  the  top  of  the  Pianola 
which  stood  against  the  wall  a 
music-roll.  As  he  drew  it  out 
I  saw  that  there  were  cryptic 
blue  and  red  pencil-marks  and 
annotations  opposite  many  of 
the  perforations. 

"This  roll,"  he  said,  "is  a 
very  wonderful  record  of  the 
Chopin  Valse,  Opus  37,  as  I 
played  it  a  few  days  ago  upon 
the  Duo-Art  Recording  Piano. 
Placed  in  this  reproducing 
Duo-Art  Pianola,  it  duplicates 
my  performance  with  remark- 
able precision. 

V    "And   1   have   been   sitting 


here  playing  the  roll  a  few  bars 
at  a  time — going  over  it  most 
carefully — changing  here  the 
length  of  a  note,  there  the 
strength  of  a  tone  —  an  accent. 

"When  I  first  began  record- 
ing for  the  Duo-Art,  it  was  the 
reproducing  of  my  playing  that 
was  interesting  to  me.  Now  it 
is  the  correcting — the  'wor king- 
up'  of  the  record,  so  to  speak. 
Do  you  sec?  For  the  first  time 
I  stand  aside  and  impersonally 
listen  to  my  own  playing.  I  am 
both  critic  and  artist.  Artist, 
because  I  can  build — improve 
on  the  performance. 

"Never  before  has  this  been 
possible  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
wonderful.  I  am  like  the  sculp- 
tor. He  views  his  clay  model 
before  him.  He  steps  forward, 
changes  here,  refines  there. 
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The  comparison  is  perfect. 
This  instrument  materializes 
the  hitherto  transient  and  in- 
tangible work  of  art — the  pian- 
ist's performance. 

"I  can  listen  to  myself  play- 
ing. I  can  hear  my  perform- 
ance as  a  whole  and  I  can  repeat 
a  single  passage  again  and  again. 
And  I  can  change  what  I  wish. 
I  can  remodel  and  refine. 


(( 


Do  you  comprehend  ?  It  is 
a  new  art.  When  I  finally  sign 
the  record-roll  it  is  more  than 
simply  my  playing.  It  is  my 
carefully  considered  artistic 
conception  of  the  music.  As 
such,  it  is  preserved  —  a  new 
and  wonderful  form  of  musical 
creation." 

He  drew  a  tobacco-case  from 
his  pocket  and  rolled  himself 
a  cigarette.  Bauer  is  a  man 
of  vigorous  mental  calibre  and 
like  big  men  in  more  prosaic 
callings,  inclined  strongly  to- 
wards conservatism.  His  un- 
expected enthusiasm  and  earn- 
estness were  therefore  all  the 
more  significant. 

You    consider,    then,"  I 


(( 


asked,  ''that  the  Duo-Art  is  an 
instrument  of  real  and  prime 
importance  to  music?" 

"Unqualifiedly  yes,"  he  an- 
swered. "The  interesting  and 
authoritative  records  by  all  the 
masters  of  the  pianoforte  can- 
not but  make  it  so." 

"And  its  effect  upon  musical 
taste?" 

"A  magnificent  one,"  he 
spoke  with  emphasis.  "It  will 
develop  a  taste  for  the  best  in 
music.  For  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  hearinterpretations 
by  the  great  musical  artists  of 
the  world  —  an  opportunity,  I 
say,  for  the  millions  who  live 
today,  and  the  generations  of 
the  future  to  become  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  most 
wonderful  art  the  pianoforte  is 
capable  of. 

"The  public  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  music  in  this  coun- 
try," he  continued.  "During 
the  sixteen  years  I  have  been 
coming  here,  I  have  watched 
and  realized  an  extraordinary 
progress. 

"Unquestionably  it  has  been 


due  largely  to  the  influence  of 
such  instruments  as  the  Pianola. 
These  have  been  teaching 
musical  appreciation.  Most 
people  crave  means  for  express- 
ing their  personality.  Music 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
means  and  the  Pianola  furnishes 
a  truly  wonderful  medium. 

"I  have  known  The  Aeolian 
Company  for  many  years — have 
been  an  admirer  of  their  ideals. 
And  certainly  the  Duo-Art 
Pianola  is  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  really  great  Aeolian  contri- 
butions to  the  art  of  music.  Its 
value  is  almost  incalculable. 
This  is  obvious.  Need  anyone 
be  told  that  a  piano  of  the  very 
finest  musical  quality,  which 
furnishes  everyone  a  means  of 
musical  expression  and  which, 
in  addition,  reproduces  the  best 
aesthetic  conceptions  of  the 
world's  leading  artists,  is  a  great 
instrument?  —  a  wonderful  in- 
novation ?  " 


/  have  read  the  above  interview  in 
print  and  find  it  an  accurate  report. 


What  is  the  Duo- Art  Pianola  ? 


The  Duo-Art  Pianola  is  the  greatest  —  the  most 
wonderful  piano  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  magnificent  piano,  unequalled 
in  tone,  in  action,  in  physical  beauty.  Secondly, 
it  is  an  improved  Pianola — a  "player-piano"  for  you 
to  play  with  ordinary  Pianola  music-rolls.  As  such, 
it  infinitely  surpasses  anything  hitherto  known  among 
instruments  of  this  type.  And  greatest  of  all  —  it  is 
a  Reproducing  Piano  of  truly  miraculous  power.  By 
means  of  special  music-rolls,  made  by  pianists  while 
playing  a  wonderful  recording  piano,  it  reproduces 
their  actual  performances  with  absolute  fidelity.  Every 
phrase,  every  nuance,  every  subtle  shade  of  tone  and 
tempo,  every  touch  of  foot  to  pedal,  is  reproduced. 

Bauer  has  made  rolls  for  this  instrument;  Gabrilo- 
witsch  has  made  them;    so   has    Busoni,   Saint-Saens, 


Godowsky,  Granados,  Friedberg,  Schelling,  Laparra, 
Grainger,  Carreno,  and  scores  of  other  famous 
musicians. 

To  possess  the  Duo-Art  Pianola  is  to  command 
the  greatest  talent  of  the  world — to  be  able  to  hear  in 
your  own  home  as  often  as  you  will,  the  most  glorious 
music  of  the  world,  played  for  you  by  the  world's 
most  famous  artists. 

The  Duo-Art  Pianola  is  obtainable  mthe  Steinway 
Piano,  the  Steck  Piano,  the  Stroud  Piano,  or  the 
famous  Weber  Piano — Grands  as  well  as  Uprights. 
Prices  range  from  $750  upwards. 

There  are  Aeolian  representatives  in  every  princi- 
pal city — a  post  card  will  bring  promptly  the  address 
of  the  one  nearest  you.  Go  to  his  store  and  hear  this 
newest  and  most  remarkable   Pianola  demonstrated. 


A  n  Interesting  Booklet,  "Bringing  to  You  the  Message  of  Great  Music,  **  Sent  Upon  Request 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN    HALL,    NEW  YORK 


Makers  of  the  Aeolian-  Vocation 
and  the  famous  Pianola 
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Largest  Manuladturers  of  Mu- 
sical Instrtimerits  in  the  World 
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Fast 
Colors 


Shirts 


Are  Guaranteed  | 

I        Fit,  Color,  Wear        | 

To  be  sure  of  fast-  | 

color  shirts   this  | 

I  Spring,     buy    shirts  j 

I  with  the  (§0^  label.  | 

I        We  use  only  tested  fast-  | 

I   color  fabrics  and  we  stand  | 

I   by  our  colors  by  giving  with  | 

I   each  ^inefl^  shirt  a  | 

I  GUARANTY    BOND  | 

I  If  your  Emery  shirt  fades,  or  fails  | 
I  in  any  way,  the  Emery  dealer  will  | 
I    replace  it  with  a  new  shirt.  | 

i  The  Nek-ban-tab  is  a  new  convenience     I 

I     foundonlyon£«7^r)'   ^^ip— — — — —..i^^     | 

I     shirts.     The  TAB   IF" '-     ,  H 

I     lifts  the  band,  opens   i 
I     the  collar-button 

pocket  and  lets  the 

button  slide  right  in. 

Look  for  i^UlfinK    when  you   buy   shirts. 

Pay  $1.50  up. 
W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
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A  Book  That  Helps  Fit 
Men  and  Women  For  Leadership 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  de- 
velop will-power,  mental  concentration,  and  winning; 
personality.  A  carefnl  reading  of  it  will  immensely 
increase  the  capacity  forachievmgbig'ger  financi  ,jf  and 
intellectual  success.  There  are  practical  directions 
for  strengthening  the  faculty  for  reading  men  and 
understanding  liunian  nature,  and  the  basicimpulses 
that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  says:  "This  is  a  ivell  writ/en, 
strongly  expressed  took,  and  ivill  have  a  good  influence 
upon  all  -who  mnd  it.  particularly  young  men.  More  books 
hke  it  should  be  published  and  read." 

Cloth.  Oii-r  800  raecB.     $1.76  net;  avcrufre  carriage  chareo  120, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  THE  GRINGOES  FIGHT 

T^HE  Mexican  Border  War,  which  has 
-*-  been  carried  by  now  some  4,50  miles 
inside  the  border,  is  in  many  ways  like  the 
old  Indian-fighting,  and  the  men  with  the 
punitive  expedition  who  are  veterans  of 
Indian  w^arfare  feel  fairly  at  home  in  the 
operations  in  Cliihuahua.  We  have  heard 
so  much  of  trench-fighting  of  late  that 
the  descriptions  of  Gringo- Villista  battles 
are  a  relief.  They  have  the  proper  color 
of  romance — the  thudding  of  hoofs,  the 
breathless  dispatch-rider,  the  surprize-at- 
tack,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Even  when 
our  aeroplanes  become  accustomed  to  the 
bumpy  air-currents  over  Mexican  crags 
and  guUies  and  can  wing  their  way  over 
the  water-sheds,  we  shall  still  discover 
plenty  of  the  hearty,  old-fashioned  romance 
in  the  stories  told  of  the  fighting  there. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Robert  Dunn's 
story  of  the  fight  on  the  Guerrero  mesa. 
Robert  Dunn,  whose  recent  book  is  evidence 
of  service  on  every  front  in  Europe  dm-ing 
1914  and  1915,  is  in  constant  and  close 
pursuit  of  the  fighting  in  Mexico,  equipped 
wdth  a  car  furnished  by  the  New  York 
Tribune.  It  was  by  the  help  of  this  gaso- 
line steed  that  he  was  able  to  overtake 
Colonel  Dodd  at  Rancho  Providencia, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Namiquipa,  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  first  stories  of  the  en- 
gagement mentioned.  Colonel  Dodd  and 
his  men,  he  says,  were  vastly  more  in- 
terested in  their  owm  and  their  horses' 
physical  condition  and  the  feats  of  endur- 
ance they  are  able  to  perform  than  in  the 
actual  fighting.  "It  was  child's  play,  a 
lark,"  declared  the  Colonel,  and  his 
enthusiasm  is  exprest  principally  for  the 
fine  showing  his  men  are  making,  of  whom 
90  per  cent,  are  green  troops,  never  under 
fire  before.  We  are  given  the  following 
graphic  account  of  a  day  on  the  Mexican 
"front": 

The  fifty-five-mile  march  across  the 
Sierra  Madre  from  Bachinaba,  by  the 
Aguas  Calientes  pass,  was  begun  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  March  28. 
Once  in  the  Guerrero  Valley,  a  stop  of  an 
hour  was  made  in  the  darkness  of  San 
Antonio  for  a  guide  to  lead  among  the 
guUies  and  range-fences.  The  town,  of 
some  2,000  persons,  lies  in  a  gorge,  a  fold 
of  the  vast  mesa  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Guerrero  River.  It  is  invisible  from  above 
until  you  are  close  upon  it.  The  two 
squadrons  composing  the  colonel's  com- 
mand reached  the  river  at  a  point  two  miles 
south  of  the  town  just  as  dawn  was 
breaking. 

Here  they  separated.  The  first  squadron 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tommy  Tomp- 
kins, kept  the  east  bank,  moving  north  and 
east  to  surround  the  town  on  that  quarter. 
The  second,  under  Major  E.  B.  Winans, 
crossed  the  river  for  the  same  ptirpose 
on  the  west  side. 

Previously  Lieutenant  Campbell  and 
scotit  Tracy  had.  reconnoitered  the  town 
from  the  terrat^es  above  it.  The  machiiuv 
gun  sqtiad,  with  two  guns,  accompanicMJ 
the  former,  aj;id  with  it  was  Colonel  Dodd 


himself.  Thus  the  force  of  some  350  men 
was  split,  but  all  of  these  did  not  take  part 
in  the  engagement,  as  many  had  to  stay 
behind  in  charge  of  the  mule-train. 

First,  to  take  the  actions  of  Major 
Winans's  command,  of  some  160  men, 
whose  fight  was  at  closest  range.  Deep 
guUies  filled  with  boulders  bound  the  town 
in  the  west.  As  his  troops — E,  F,  G,  and 
H — neared  the  domes  of  its  two  churches 
in  the  rose  and  pallor  of  the  high-plateau 
dawn,  mounted  men  were  seen  filing  west- 
ward into  one  of  these  gorges.  Two  small 
hiUs  lay  in  line  in  that  direction,  about  400 
yards  from  the  river.  Upon  these  suddenly 
appeared  two  Mexican  flags — the  red, 
white,  and  green  of  the  Carranzistas. 
.  Puzzled,  Winans  sent  forward  G  Troop, 
under  Captain  Fechet,  to  clear  up  this 
anomaly.  It  was  now  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  his  force  was  nearing  a  small 
adobe  house  near  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Traveling  was  difhcidt,  but  since  crossing 
it  the  distance  to  this  point  had  been 
covered  by  aU  at  a  gallop.  A  quicksand 
in  its  bed  had  delayed  them. 

Fechet  returned,  having  dismounted, 
unable  to  explain  the  use  of  the  Mexican 
Government's  flag.  His  men  had  appeared 
close  to  the  hills  without  receiving  any 
friendly  signal.  But  he  had  located  the 
largest  gully,  through  which  the  force  was 
filing,  most  of  it  invisible  to  our  men 
behind.  Winans  now  sent  forward  Captain 
Wells,  of  Troop  H,  with  instructions  to 
force  the  issue.  They  had  advanced  within 
about  1,000  yards  of  the  nearer  hiU,  when 
suddenly  they  were  fired  upon.  Two 
horses  of  his  were  wounded. 

The  opening  of  the  engagement  had 
been  simple  enough.  The  next  step  was 
taken  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Mexicans  had  ceased  to  enter  the  guUy 
from  the  towm.  Forthwith  a  platoon  of 
F  Troop,  under  Lieutenant  Mitchell,  was 
ordered  to  cross  it,  to  keep  out  any  stealthy 
advances.     We  read  on: 

The  remainder  of  Mitchell's  command 
were  held  back  for  action  with  E  Troop 
and  the  others.  It  had  been  made  plam 
that  the  majority  of  VUIa's  force  of  some 
500  men  were  making  their  exit  from  this 
side  of  the  to\vn.  The  two  opposing  forces 
had  by  now  for  some  ten  minutes  been 
moving  toward  each  other  at  a  shght 
angle  in  almost  parallel  hnes. 

Our  order  to  charge  was  now  given. 
Leaning  close  to  their  saddles  and  firing, 
our  men  dashed  up  among  the  boulders 
of  the  river  bank,  in  a  line  between  the 
adobe  house  and  the  two  outlying  hills. 

The  Mexicans  scattered  hke  blackbirds, 
firing  as  thej'^  fled.  Beyond,  smaUer 
gulhes  entered  the  river  as  it  bent  north- 
east. The  F  detachment,  reaching  the 
large  gully,  joined  in  the  pursuit. 

Many  of  our  men,  unable  to  giude  their 
horses  up  far  among  the  boulders,  had 
dismounted,  shooting  as  they  ran  afoot. 
The  Mexicans  had  not  had  even  time  to 
rip  out  their  customary  yells. 

The  pursuit  began  up  and  down  the 
steep,  rock-strewn  sides  of  the  succeeding 
ravines.  It  w-as  in  the  third  of  these  that  a 
rider  of  Captain  Dallam's  E  Troop  brought 
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Nick  arvd  Pull -and  land  a  prize!  Tell  us  how 
easily  you  can  sharpen  a  j8/aisde// ^^oxkoX  \ 

In  practically  every  corporation,  office,  factory,  bank,  telegraph  office,  and  school  in  the  United 
States  Blaisdells  are  in  daily  use.  Sharpening  the  Blaisdell  pencil  is  simplicity  itself.  Thousands 
*'nick  and  pull"  every  day.  "Just  nick  the  paper  and  pull"  is  one  way  of  saying  it.  Another  way  is 
shown  in  the  three  circles  lower  down  on  this  page.  But  we  think  there  is  possibly  a  better  way  of 
telling  how  it  is  done. 

We  want  you  to  tell  us,  and  we  are  giving  $250  in  cash  prizes  to  those  who  in  our  judgment 
do  it  best. 

Sharpen  a  Blaisdell  pencil  a  few  times  and  describe  the  process  as  simply  and  briefly  as  you  can. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  goes  to  the  winning  answers. 

Anybody  and  everybody  can  get  in  on  this  competition.     The  business  man,  the  housewife 
clerk,  the  stenographer,  the  boy  and  girl  at  school  all  have  an  equal  chance  at  the  prize.      Don't 

your  brains  under  a  bushel ;  give  them  a  chance. 

Here's  a  fine  opportunity! 


,  the 
hide 


"Nick  and 

puir'-the 

modern  way 

to  sharpen 

a  pencil 

This  is  the  way 
we  have  de- 
scribed the 
Blaisdell  sharpen- 
ing process.  We 
want  a  clearer, 
better  way ,  if 
possible.  Make 
money  by  beat- 
ing it. 


$250 


in 


First  Prize   -  $100.00 

Second  Prize  $  35.00 

Third  Prize-  $  15.00 

Fourth  Prize  $  10.00 


prizes 

Fifth  Prize      -      $5.00 

Sixth  Prize      -      $5.00 

15  Prizes,  each  of  $2.00 

50  Prizes,  each  of  $1.00 

Seventy-one  cash  prizes  in  all.      A  wide-open  field, 

you  see,  with  plenty  of  chance  for  you  to  come  through 

one  of  the  winners. 

Write  your  answers  plainly,  in  ink,  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 
You  are  not  required  to  illustrate  your  ideas,  but  your  answer  will  be 
more  effective  if  you  indicate  very  roughly  honjj  they  should  be  illus- 
trated. Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  sheet.  All  answers  must  be  in  our  office  not  later  than 
May  15,  1916, at  noon.  Answers  received  after  this  time  will  not  be 
consideretl.    You  can  send  in  as  many  answers  as  you  please. 


Why    Blaisdells    last 

longer  and  save 

your  money 

If  the  altitude  of  a  cone 
equals  the  length  of  a  cyliiulei 
and  thediameterof  base  of  cone 
is  equal  to  diameter  of  cylinder 


then  the  cubical  contents  of 
cone  is  just  Y^  that  of  cylinder. 

Therefore,  every  time  you  use  a  knife 
or  machine  to  sharpen  a  lead  pencil  you 
lose  just  two-thirds  of  the  lead. 


There  is  a  Blaisdell  pencil  for  every  purpose.  For  general  office 
use — executives,  clerks,  and  stenographers — Blaisdell  202  with  eraser 
(55c  per  dozen;  $5.40  per  gross)  and  102  (without  eraser)  (50c  per 
doz;  $4.80  per  gross)  are  prime  favorites.  For  newspaper  offices — 
editorial  and  reportorial  work,  for  "copy"  writers  and  storv  writers — 
Blaisdell  616  (90c  per  doz;  $9  per  gross),  622,  623  and  624  (S'Oc  per  doz; 
$5.10  per  gross)  are  valued  for  their  smooth,  easy  writing.  Among  the 
Blaisdell  colored  pencils  151  (90c  per  doz;  $9  per  gross)  is  the  largest 
selling  blue  pencil  in  the  world.  Blaisdell  7200  is  an  indelible  copying 
pencil  positively  unequaled,  75c  per  doz;  $7.50  per  gross  (hard);    70c 


per  doz;  $6.75  per  gross  (soft).  Blaisdell  173  China-marking  pencil, 
used  also  by  optometrists,  sign  painters,  card  writers  and  decorators, 
$1.35  per  doz;  $13.50  per  gross.  Blaisdell  795  marks  cutlery,  brass, 
silver,  gold  and  all  polished  metals  without  scratch  or  injury,  $1.35  per 
doz;  $13.50  per  gross. 

The  new  Blaisdell  spun-glass  ink  eraser  is  a  real  ink  eraser. 
Sharpens  like  a  Blaisdell  pencil.  Takes  out  blots  in  a  jiffy.  A  positive 
delight  for  all  who  write — clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  etc.  Lasts 
three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  eraser  and  costs  only  10c. 


Practice  sharpening  a  Blaisdell.    Then  send  us  your  answer.     Do  it  today ! 


B/aisde//  '^" 


er    Pencil    Company 
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HEN  a  man  puts  his  name  on  a 
product  he  gives  a  pledge  to  the  pub- 
lic which  only  Quality  can  make  good. 

The  value  in  a  well-established  name,  therefore, 
is  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  for  which  it  stands. 

On  every  Firestone  tire  there  is  stamped 

the    name    of    the    founder    of    the 

world's  largest  exclusive  tire 

company — H.  S.  Firestone,  the 

president  of  the    Firestone 

Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

In  the  new  color  com- 
bination,   red    and 
black,    Firestone 
builders  add  ele- 
gant appearance 
to^'Most  Miles 
per   Dollar.'' 


Red 

Side     \ 
Wall 
—Black 
Tread 

The  Distinctive 

Firestone 

Trade-Mark 


\ 


Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co. 

" America's  Largest 

Exclusive    Tire   and  Rim 

Makers" 

Akron,  Ohio 

Branches   and 

Dealers 

Everywhere 
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down  Villa's  most  trusted  hem^hinau, 
General  ?]lisio  Hernandez,  and  his  two 
maehine  guns,  with  saddles,  rifles,  and  am- 
munition, were  eaptured.  At  this  point  the 
thirty  C'arranza  i)rison(»rs,  taken  in  the  fight 
Avith  the  (Juerrero  garrison  two  days  before, 
were  overtaken.  The  Villistas  had  been 
attempting  to  take  them  out  of  the  town 
to  visit  on  them  the  bandit's  eustomary 
fate  for  such. 

The  bandits  raeed  for  the  western  hills, 
unable  to  join  their  comrades  on  the  far 
east  side  of  the  river.  When  Winans  had 
pursued  them  as  far  as  he  dared  without 
sacrificing  all  his  mounts  the;  chase  re- 
laxed, and  he  turned  back  toward  Guerrero. 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tompkins,  with  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
had  taken  up  a  position  east  and  a  little 
south  of  the  center  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Dodd,  with  the  rest  of  the  command  and 
the  machine  guns,  had  posted  himself  on 
high  ground  to  the  northeast,  near  a 
broad  road  leading  from  the  town.  Soon 
the  fun  began  here  also : 

Suddenly  Tompkins's  men  heard  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  dry  gorge  below. 
Fearing  ambush  from  the  rear,  he  dis- 
patched Lieutenant  Myers  and  two  men 
to  skirt  the  southern  edge  of  the  town 
and  inform  Major  Winans  of  the  movement. 
Myers  made  a  plucky,  dangerous  ride, 
only  to  find  that  Winans  was  aware  of 
the  maneuvers.  Ahead,  the  Villistas  were 
pouring  out  northeastward  from  all  the 
streets.  At  their  head  rode  a  horseman, 
also  with  a  Carranzista  flag,  which  likewise 
puzzled  Tompkins.  Immediately  the  Mexi- 
cans opened  fire  the  four  troops.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  responded ^ith a  wdthering fusillade. 
The  VilUstas  broke  into  small  groups, 
tearing  for  the  foothills,  with  oiu-  men  close 
at  their  heels.  Here,  too,  many  of  the 
latter  dismounted,  taking  up  the  chase 
afoot,  their  horses  being  too  weak  to  drag 
them  farther. 

North  of  Guerrero,  when  the  Mexicans 
had  reached  a  point  opposite  Colonel 
Dodd's  position,  the  machine  guns  began 
to  blaze  and  spatter.  The  Mexican  column 
ducked  and  dissolved  along  the  river-bed. 
Dodd  sent  Tompkins  a  message  to  press 
the  pursuit  to  the  east  and  take  up  a 
position  in  advance  of  the  running  enemy, 
if  possible.  The  major,  with  only  C  Troop 
left  of  his  squadron,  the  rest  having  been 
sent  forward  with  the  C'olonel,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  point  directed,  some  five 
miles  northeast  of  the  town.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  dismount  and  lie  in  wait  for 
the  panic-stri(!ken  Villistas. 

The  position  was  made  exactly  at  the 
right  moment.  Some  of  the  scattered 
Mexican  bandits  had  concentrated,  but 
at  the  first  volley  all  wavered,  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  killed  fell 
here  imder  the  fire  directed  by  Captain 
Hendricks  and  Lieutenant  Hennessey. 

It  was  Troop  C  which  here  bore  the 
severest  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  on  wliicli 
all  of  our  five  men  who  were  wounded 
received  their  baptism.  Thret^  times  I  Ik; 
Villistas  charged  and  were  driven  back, 
leaving  men  and  horsc^s  behind  them.  In 
the  fourth  connter-charg(^  of  Troop  C  the 
Mexicans  again  broke  into  separate*  units 
of  a  dozen  or  less  men.  The  Americans 
pushed  on  their  fagged-out  beasts,  but  the 
enemy's  horses  were  fresher  and  succeeded 
in  widening  the  distance  between  them, 
and  our  men. 


Among  other  stories  of  the  fighting  is  that 
of  the  remarkable  pluck  shown  by  I*rivate 
Thomas  P.  Brown,  of  Troop  C.    As  we  read : 

Twice  woun<le(l  in  the  side,  a  third 
l)ullet  struck  liim  a  glancing  blow  on  the 
side  of  his  head  and  stunm^I  him.  He 
staggered,  started  to  fall,  at  the  same  time 
begging  his  comi)ani(jns  to  pn)()  him  and 
hold  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  When  he 
revived  he  not  only  refused  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  but  walked 
there,  leading  his  horse,  because  it  was  .so 
exhausted. 

He  and  all  of  tin*  four  other  wounded 
will  recover.  They  were  Falmor  E. 
Mandeville,  farrier,  shot  in  left  forearm; 
Pi'ivato  Joseph  Garbell,  wounded  left 
upper  arm;  Private  Walker  Gardner, 
wounded  in  right  hand  and  left  thigh; 
Private  Joseph  Bennett,  in  right  ankle. 


WAR-HISTORY  IN  THE  AIR 

ENGLAND  issues  official  reports  of 
each  appearance  of  the  aeroplanes  or 
Zeppelins  with  an  ai)pearan<^e  of  candor 
that  puts  doubt  to  the  blush.  But  Cier- 
many  insists  that  her  aii-raids  have  done 
more  substantial  hai-m  to  England  than 
the  British  War  Office  will  admit.  From 
the  reports  and  figures  thus  issxxed  it  is 
apparent  that  some  thii'tj-fom"  raids  ha^-e 
taken  place  in  the  fifteen  months  from 
that  first  day-bef ore-Christmas  surprize 
up  to  April  1.  It  is  interesting  to  glance 
over  the  record  of  these  attacks,  remember- 
ing what  thej"  must  cost  in  money  and 
men,  and  viemng  the  comparative^^  small 
damage  that  seems  to  be  done.  The 
total  casualties  suffered  by  England  are 
303  killed  and  713  injured,  according  to  the 
New  York  American,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  following  detailed  summary.  "A" 
indicates  a  raid  by  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines; "Z"  denotes  a  Zeppelin  attack. 

1914 

Killed  Injured 

Dpc.  24 — Dover  (A) 

Dee.      25— Dover      and      Mouth 

of  Thames  (A) 

19ir> 
Jan.    19 — Yarmouth,    Sheringham, 

and  King's  Lynn  (Z) 4  9 

Feb.     21 — Colchester,    Coggeshall, 

and  Braintree  (Z) . 

April  14 — Tyneside  (Z) 3 

April     15 — Lowestoft     and     East 

Coast  (Z) 

Aj)ril  U) — Faversham  (Z) 

April   29 — Ipswich   and    Bnry   St. 

Edniimds  (Z) 

May  10 — .Southend  (Z) 1  1 

May  16 — Ramsgate  (Z) , .  .  1  3 

May  27— Southend  (Z) 2  4 

May  :n — Outer  London  (Z) 0 

.June  4 — East  and  Southeast  Coast 

(Z) 24  10 

.lune  0 — East  Coast  (Z) 5  40 

.lune  1.') — Northeast  Coast  (Z)  . .  .  .  10  40 

.Inly  ;{— Harwich  (Z) 

Auk.  !>  -East  VoAsl  (Z) 14  14 

Aug.  12— East  Coast  (Z) fl  23 

Aug.  17  -Eastern  Counties  (Z) .  .  .  10  36 

.•-^ei)!.  7      Eastern  Counties  (Z) ... .  13  43 

Sept.     K— Eastern     Counties    and 

London  (Z) 20  S6 

Sept .  1 1  -  -East  Coast  (Z) 

Sept.  12— East  Coa.st  (Z) 

Si^pt.  13 — Kentish  Coast  (Z) 7 

Oct.     1.3 — London     and     Eastern 

Counties  (Z) -,ii         ill 

(Soldiers) 15  13 


Efficiency, 

Mr.  Manufacturer,   can 

now  be  applied  to 

your  own  Dressing 

Ox  K  motion  instead  of  ten- 
like  showing  an  employee 
how  to  do  his  work  with  one-tenth 
the  effort — that's  the  increase  in 
personal  efficienc}'  offered  by 

THE 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 


It's  the  Twentieth 
American  undergar- 
ment, designed  in  the 
spirit  of  saving  time, 
temper,  annoyance 
and  of    giving  added 

comfort  and  pleasure — un- 
derwear that  fits  perfectly 
and  cannot  work  out  of  ' 
place  during  the  day. 

You  can  get  the.sc 
suits  in  nainsook,  in 
knit  goods,  or  in 
the  famous  Keep 
Kool  mesh,  at  tlie 
best  haberdashers' 
and  department 
stores  everywhere, 
but  if  you  have  the 
least  difficulty  send 
your  size  with  remit- 
tance to  the  manu- 
facturers at  Albany. 
N.  F.,  and  we  will 
gladly  supply  you 
direct;  delivery  pre 
paid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


A  Short  Cut  to  Ten 
Advantages. 

(One  for  each  button  cut  off.) 

I . .  Perfect  comfort 
2... Perfect  fit 

3  ..Time  saved 

4  ..Temper  kept 
.i...  No  gapping 

6. .  .Quality  fabrics 

7.  ..No  bunching 

8.  ..No  lost  buttons 

9    .  No  torn  buttonholes 
10.  ..Splendid  workmanship 

PRICES 

Men's — Knitted  or 
Nainsook 

$1,  $1.50,  $2 

Boys'— (Knitted  Only) 
50  cents 


Centur^' 


f/mrfiTeo 


A  culaloy  illuxtraling  tin  t<ii,i 
plete  line  of  sniuruer  and  irinter 
weights  irill  be  sent  free  on  n- 
quest. 


FULD  &  HATCH   KNITTING   CO. 

Manufacturers 
Albany  New  York 

B.\RNKS  KNITTING  CORPORATION 

Sole  distributor  to  dealers 

303  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 
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THERE  are  three  evils 
with  which  every  car  must  con- 

tend— joU,  jar  and  vibration. 
They  are   successfully  combated  by   the 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

which  appHes  the  proven  principle  of  frictional  absorption  to 

their  elimination. 

Rough  road  conditions  incite  abnormal  spring  action. 
When  roads  are  rough,  effective  spring  control  is  essential  for  riding 
comfort.  The  Hartford  Shock  Absorber  affords  such  control  through  fric- 
tionally-acting  discs  which  anticipate  every  violent  movement  of  an  auto- 
mobile spring,  dissipating  the  excess  energy  thereof  and  perfecting  the 
function  of  the  spring. 

Jolt,  jar  and  vibration  are  robbed  of  their  power  to 

cause  discomfort  to  you  or  harm  to  your  car,  when  you  use  the 
Hartford  Shock  Absorber. 

Mention  make,  year  and  model  of  car  and  we  will  send  you  our    "Comfort  Chart," 
which  tells  how  to  make  your  particular  car  doubly  comfortable  and  longer-lived, 

HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  COMPANY 
EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  President 

191  Morgan   Street  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Absorber,  Hartford  Cashion  Spring,    E.   V.    Hart- 
ford Electric  Brake,     Hartford  Auto  Jack,     Hartford   Bumper.     Red  Rack  Jack. 

Branches:         New  York       Boston       Chicago 

Distributors  in  principal  cities.      Dealers  everywhere. 

^  Formerly  Truffault  Hartford. 


UNDER  TBE  C^RH  OP  TB  K  JAfANKSK  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insiglits  into  the  Rnsso- 
.lapanese  War,  with  numerous  ai-tual  snapshots.  ^1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


Study  at  Home-Get  Your  Degree  by  Mai 


Legally  trained  men  win  high  positions  and  big' 
success  in  business  and  public  life.     Greater  oppor- 
tunities  now    than  ever.      Be    independent —       a 
leader — good  lawyers  are  earning 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  p-epare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of 
LL.B.  conferred.  -  Tliousands  of  successful  students 
enrolled.  Low  cost — easy  terms.  Big  Law  Library 
and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  en- 
roll now.  Get  our  valuable  i  .>o-page  "Law  <"iulde" 
and  "Evidence"  books  frm      Sind  tor  I  hi  in  -  N(>\V. 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Depi.  452,  F.A.,  CHICAGO 


r7:W!M.'kMtf:<:l^!l.-|l|JJ.I:l^ 


.um;  wouiOTB 


Viewofarch 


give  immediate  reliof  to  tired,  acliint;  feet, 
re.st  the  btKly  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weakened     y-    ■  a 
arehes.      Relieve  and  prevent    /'aUvX 

flat  feet.  Xtsnmv 

Write  for  Booklet  and  . 
Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Offer  ( 


cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.Y. 


600  Shaves 


FROM 

ONE 

BLADE 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
thcniselvea.  Old  blades  made  .sharper 
ttian  \i\evi —  in  ten  leponds.  For  all 
afct.r  Razors.1  Quick,  velvety  shaves 
nr  Ufe  with  wonderful,  new 

Roiasirop 

.hist  drop  blade  hi,  turn  handle. 
Notliiiig  to  get  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives  "lieel  and  toe  aelion," 
just  like  a  barber  itrops  a  ra/ur. 

10  I)«.Til  Free  Trial — Write  for 

booklet.     Send  name  of  nearest 

dealer  and  state  make  of  rar.or, 

■irke  Mfg.«%)..  I>ep(.  a«~«,  Pa.Ttoil.  O, 


1910  Killed  Injured 

.Jan.  23 — Ea.st  Coast  and  Kent  (A).  1 

•Ian.  24 — Dover  (A) 

Jan.  31 — Midlands  and  East  Coast 

(Z) 50 

Feb.     9 — Ram.sgate     and     Broad- 
stairs  (A) 

Feb.  20 — E.  and  S.E.  Coa.st  (A) .  .  3 

Mar.     1 — Southeast  Coa.st  (Z) .  .  .  .  1 

Mar.    5 — N.  and  E.  Coast  (Z) .  .  .  .  9 

Mar.  19 — East  Coast  (Z) 9 

Mar.  31 — Southeast  Coast  (Z) . .  .  .  28 


0 


101 

3 
1 

r,2 
31 
44 


IN  THE  PINSK  MARSHES 

'  I  ^HE  new  activities  in  the  East,  and 
-*-  the  Russian  statement  that  a  "real 
attack"  is  to  be  made  on  the  German  line 
after  the  thaw  has  come,  direct  attention 
once  more  to  the  peeuUar  conditions  under 
which  combatants  in  this  region  of  the 
war  must  engage.  We  recall  the  tremen- 
dous effect  that  the  marshes  in  East  Prussia 
had  in  the  first  von  Hindenburg  campaign, 
when  the  apparently  resistless  Russian 
hordes  were  skilfully  diverted  and  prac- 
tically drowned  wholesale  in  the  Masurian 
Lakes.  Since  that  time  the  Germans  have 
progressed  200  miles  eastward  and  more. 
Will  Russia,  after  the  thaw,  try  to  play 
a  similar  trick  upon  the  Germans?  There 
is  food  for  speculation  in  the  rumor  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  summer  Russia  will 
have  twelve  million  men  armed,  drilled, 
and  equipped;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  re- 
gion about  Pinsk,  where  much  fighting  has 
already  been  seen,  is  not  unlike  the  Masu- 
rian Lake  district.  It  may  be  presumed, 
of  course,  that  the  Germans  will  not  easily 
faU  into  a  trap  in  this  locaUty.  They  are 
not  after  all  newcomers  there.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  prints  an  in- 
teresting story  of  the  means  the  Germans 
have  taken  to  "dig  themselves  in"  in  the 
Pinsk  marshes,  better  known  as  the 
Roldtno  or  Pripet  swamps.  The  cor- 
respondent, endeavoring  to  "cover"  the 
whole  system  of  defense,  is  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  tall  sign-post  bearing  the 
words  Dardanellen  Steliung,  or  "Dar- 
danelles position."  He  finds  out  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  legend,  which  he 
explains,  -ndth  other  peculiarities  of  the 
locaUty: 

The  Dardanellen  Steliung  is  a  niutl 
island,  some  fifty  feet  long  by  thirty  al  the 
widest  diameter.  The  Bavarians  had  for- 
tified it  with  four  squatty  blockhouses, 
each  about  fifteen  feet  square.  The  block- 
houses were  sheathed  on  the  outside  with 
tar-i'oofiug  paper  to  keep  out  rain,  snow, 
and  cold.  They  had  further  fortified  it  by 
"digging  a  moat"  around  the  island, 
which  meant  by  blasting  and  otherwise 
removing  the  ice  for  thirty  feet  all  around. 

And  they  had  further  fortified  it  by  laying 
It'll  girdles  of  barbed-wire  entanglements 
around  tlioir  tight  little  islanti,  half  of 
the  barbed  wire  under  water,  the  other 
half  projtH'ting  above  the  ice.  Machine 
guns  added  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
Dardanclleit  Steliung,  which  could  be 
tl(>feiided  by  a  handful  o\'  men  against 
attacks  from  any  point  of  the  compass. 
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There  are  hundreds  of  similar  island- 
strongholds  scattered  thi-ough  the  Pripet 
swamps.  All  are  connected  by  telephone 
and  foot-bridges,  but  which  can  be  quickly 
isolated  by  knocking  out  a  section  of  foot- 
bridge or  choking  it  with  "Spanish  riders," 
as  portable  sectional  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments are  called  by  the  Germans. 

A  further  walk  of  half  a  mile  over  rickety 
planks,  supported  by  slender  piles  driven 
into  the  ooze,  brought  us  to  the  last  strong- 
hold in  the  chain.  The  most  advanced  out- 
post is  a  replica  of  the  Dardanelloi  Stcllu7i(/, 
except  that  every  defensive  feature  is 
greatly  increased  in  strength.    For  example: 

There  were  twenty-five  layers  of  barbed- 
■wdre  entanglements  wTapt  around  the  waist 
of  the  island  instead  of  ten,  the  garrison 
was  twice  as  strong,  the  machine  guns 
twice  as  numerous,  and  the  miniature 
trenches  around  the  blockhouse  had  been 
built  out  almost  as  forinidably  as  their 
big  brothers  on  land.  This  was  a  real 
danger  -  spot,  particularly  exposed  and 
liable  to  nocturnal  over-ice  attacks  by  the 
Russians,  for  it  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  Russian  lines,  and  this  largely  on 
account  of  the  daredevil  Bavarian  ser- 
geant who  was  commandant  of  the  island- 
fortress. 

After  we  had  walked  a  mile  back  toward 
shore,  we  took  a  small  foot-bridge  running 
at  right  angles,  which  connected  the  main 
artery  with  an  outlying  Stulzpunct,  a 
second  type  of  swamp  fortifications.  This 
type,  buUt  where  no  natural  mud  island 
happens  to  sprout  in  the  swamps,  consists 
of  a  large  stock  blockhouse,  supported  on 
thick  pUes.  Around  it  a  ring  of  piles  is 
driven,  supporting  a  wooden  platform  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  wide. 

We  had  noticed  all  through  the  swamps 
curious  signs  about  the  size  of  advertising 
bill-boards,  and  painted  with  huge  red 
squares  against  yellow  backgrounds. 
These,  it  was  explained  to  us,  mark  the 
limits  and  boundaries  wdthin  which  ma- 
chine-gun fire  was  to  be  kept.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  a  gunner  shoot  beyond 
his  particular  target,  as  otherwise  he  would 
endanger  the  German  troops  at  the  next 
blockhouse  or  fortified  island. 

The  Germans  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  at  least  four  high  places  here  from 
which  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  battle- 
field around  Pinsk,  and  on  another  trip  we 
were  led  up  to  one  of  these  eery  observa- 
tions and  artillery-fire  control-posts. 

The  journey  ci  exploration  is  extended 
to  the  inner  defenses.     We  read: 

A  padded  cell  (padded  by  the  Germans 
1o  keep  disturbing  sound  out)  served  as 
<-ombined  fire-control  station,  observation- 
post,  and  telephone  (central  for  that  seg- 
ment of  the  swamp.  The  "tele[)hone 
girl"  had  a  bushy  beard  streaked  with 
gray,  and  presided  over  the  strangest 
switchboard  imaginable — a  home-made- 
looking  affair  of  tin  cans,  tangled  wires, 
and  iron  hooks  projecting  from  the  white- 
washed wall.  How  he  ever  made  any 
connections  was  a  mystery,  for  there 
really  wasn't  any  switchboard  as  far  as 
you  could  see — anyhow,  it  transcended 
one's  experience. 

Its  two  eyes  peered  through  the  slit 
between  board  and  upper  window-frame, 
while  seated  in  a  comfortable  armchair 
out  of  sight  a  grizzled  Bavarian  sergeant 
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The  hill  climb  test  shown  above  was  made 
bv  Mr.  J.  H.  Chandler,  President  of  the 
White  Star  Oil  Co.  of  Kansas  City.  Before 
his  connection  with  this  company.  Mr. 
Chandler  was  in  the  autor>iobile  business,  so 
that  he  knows  every  anale  of  automobile 
lubrication.  The  hill  climb  test  in  which  he 
found  that  Veedol  carried  him  over  the  top 
of  the  hill  at  20  miles  an  hour  on  high  gear, 
is  an  indication  of  what  Veedol  will  do  for 
your  car. 

Great 
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fixMn  new  lubricant 


ORDINAKVOIL        VEEDOI, 
AFTKR  USU       AFTER  USE 
Showing  Finely  Divided  .Solid 
Mailer  in  Suspension 


you. 


Heat  in  your  engine  turns  a 
large  part  of  ordinary  oil  into 
black  solid  matter — a  cause  of 
great  friction  and  the  chief 
destroyer  of  power. 

This  new  lubricant  resists 
heat  and  prevents  rapid  sedi- 
mentation. Mr.  Chandler  tells 
how  it  works. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  tests  which 
other  people  make.  Test 
Veedol  in  your  own  car. 

Why  Ordinary  Oil 
Kills  Power 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down 
after  a  few  hours'  use  and  forms  black  solid 
matter.  Part  of  the  oil  loses  all  lubricating 
value. 

This  solid  matter  means  friction.  The  sedi- 
ment which  .las  an  inactive  or  negative  effect 
partially  crowds  out  the  remaining  liquid  oil. 
This  under-supply  of  oil  to  metal  surfaces  is  the  chief 
cause  of  friction — heat — wear — repairs — loss  of  power. 

How  to  Make  the  Road  Test 

Remove  the  drain  plug  from  the  lowest  part  of  your 
motor  crank  case  and  allow  all  old  oil  to  run  out. 
Replace  the  plug,  fill  the  sump  up  to  correct  oil  level 
with  kerosene,  and  run  the  motor  under  its  own 
power  for  about  thirty  seconds  to  cleanse  the  interior. 
Then  draw  out  all  kerosene.  Replace  the  drain 
plug  and  refill  with  Veedol. 

The  exact  amount  of  fuel  and  oil  in  the  car  should 
be  recorded,  and  a  reading  of  the  speedometer  taken 
before  starting.  Then  let  a  test  be  run  over  a  familiar 
road,  including  steep  hills  and  straight  level  stretches, 
for  any  distance  up  to  five  hundred  miles  or  more. 

You  will  find  that  your  motor  has  acquired  new 
pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability  due  to  the  maximum 
mechanical  efficiency  made  possible  through  Veedol. 

You  will  find  your  mileage  on  both  gasoline  and  oil 
increases.  You  will  reduce  your  carbon  trouble. 
Your  motor  will  have  more  power. 

Relative  Oil  Destruction 

The  contents  of  the  two  bottles  shown  illustrate 
clearly  the  relative  durability  ■  of  ordinary  oil  and  of 


Veedol,  the  new  lubricant  that  re- 
sists heat.  Veedol  deposits  only  a 
small  fraction  as  much  sediment  as 
ordinary  oil. 

Structurally,  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  ordinary  oils 
and  Veedol. 

Ordinary  oils  are  unstable,  and 
therefore  unserviceable,  because 
of  non-heat-resisting  chemical 
structure. 

Special  processes  of  manufacture 
developed  by  this  company  and  the 
use  of  Pennsylvania  paraffine-basc 
crude  oil,  give  Veedol,  the  new  lubri- 
cant, its  unusual  chemical  structure, 
and  its  remarkable  heat-resisting 
ability. 

Where  You  Can   Buy  Veedol 

Progressive   dealers   everywhere 
have  secured  Veedol  and  can  supply 
Look   for  the   orange  and  black  Veedol  sign. 


If,  for  any  reason,  you  cannot  get  Veedol  at  once, 
write  to  the  Piatt  85  Washburn  Refining  Co.  By 
return  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  free 
and  the  name  of  the  dealer  who  will  supply  you. 

PLATT  &  WASHBURN  REFINING  CO. 
1814  Bowling  Green  Bldg.  New  York 


NEW  88-PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  the  new  Veedol  book,  "The  Lubrica- 
tion of  Internal  Combustion  Motors." 

This  book  explains  the  A  B  C's  of  oil  refining  and 
finishing.  It  gives  full  information  regarding  the 
laboratory  and  practical  service  tests  to  which 
lubricants  are  subjected.     Write  today. 


Veedol  is  supplied 
in  I  gallon  and  .; 
gallon  sealed  cans, 
7,5  gallon,  jS  gallon 
and  .5. J  gallon  steel 
drums,  and  in  Ji" 
and  50  gallon  white 
oak  barrels.  .4  spe- 
cial pouring  device 
is  'iupplied  with 
each  m  e  t  a  I  con- 
tainer. \'ccdol  is 
guaranteed  when 
sold  in  the  original 
package. 


Veedol 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MEDIUM 
MOTOR    OIL 

r"  *"":":.- c. 
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Benjamin 


The  Double  Duty 
Electric  Plug 


"I^O  more  convenient  ar- 
tide  was  ever  offered 
the    American     housewife 
than  Benjamin  92. 

It  is  not  only  convenient 
and  easy  to  install,  but  it 
promotes  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction by  lightening 
your  household  duties. 

Surprise  the  family  by  buy- 
ing one  and  in-     "imyoursfor 

stalling  it  today,        Double  Duty" 

No  extra  wiring 
required. 


One  Dollar 

at  your  dealer 

or  direct  br  mail  to 


kept  his  eye  glued  to  tln'  ()l>.je('ti\('  at  the 
base.  Three  other  Ha\ariniis  were  en- 
gaged in  correeting  llu-ir  maps  of  this 
front  segment  and  making  trigonometric 
ealculations  to  get  the  exact  range  of  new 
points  of  interest  in  the  Russian  positions. 
There  Avas  nothing  warlike  imtil  the 
telephone  rang  insistentlj*.  From  the 
operator's  end  of  the  conversation  I 
gathered  that  a  battery  commander  had 
called  up  and  explained  that  one  of  the 
advanced  outposts  had  advised  him  that 
a  party  of  Russians  had  come  out  in  front 
of  their  own  positions  and  were  getting  a 
httle  too  gay  ("fresh"  was  the  German 
word  used),  and  that  a  few  shells  were 
requested  to  i-emind  them  that  a  state  of 
war  still  e.xisted.  The  battery  con\mander 
thereupon  rang  up  the  observation- post 
to  request  the  exact  figures  for  a  bee-Uue 
on  the  "gay"  Russians. 


WITH  ERWIN  AT  GERONIMO 

THE  first  "battle"  between  United 
States  troops  and  the  Villistas  took 
place,  as  every  one  knows,  at  San  Gerouimo, 
a  town  almost  too  small  for  the  map- 
makers,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  A'ery 
early  in  the  morning  of  March  28.  It 
was  a  fight  that  was  "picked"  by  the 
Seventh  Cavaky,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Er^\•in,  who  OAertook  the  Villistas  here 
after  a  seventeen-hour  ride  that  was 
more  than  a  rcAelation  to  Pancho's  fol- 
lowers. Indeed,  Pancho  )ias  had  many 
surpn'zes  in  the  enduranc«>  and  persistence 
of  the  American  punitive  expedition.  It 
is  icy  chill  in  the  Casas  Grandes  and 
Santa  Maria  valleys,  and  there  have  been 
rain  and  sleet,  and  something  that  Damon 
Runyon,  ^Titing  in  the  New  York  A  mcrican, 
calls  "a  species  of  snow,  oidy  colder  than 
most  snows."  But  the  men  stand  all  this 
marvelouslj-,  those  in  camp  spending  most 
of  their  time  in  their  dog-tents,  "while 
those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could 
not  raise  those  puny  shelters,  grouped 
themselves  about  camp-fires  made  of 
green  cottonwood  and  mesquit ,  which  gives 
off  a  prodigious  smoke  Init  not  much 
heat."  Nor  are  their  spirits  low,  if  we 
may  .judge  bj"  the  descrij)tion  of  a  spon- 
taneously organized  rabbit-hunt,  in  which 
se\eral  hundred  soldiers  and  one  jack- 
rabbit  engaged.  The  rabbit  stayed  for 
dinner. 

^Meanwhile,  somewhat  doubting  the  long 
reach  of  the  Gringo,  in  the  little  town  of 
San  Geronimo  the  Villistas  slept.  Had 
insurmountable  obstacles  not  intervened, 
it  was  intended  by  the  Americans  that  they 
shovdd  be  waked  to  the  tune  of  Si)ringfield 
rifles  at  four  in  the  morning;  but  as  it 
was,  the  awakening  came  somt*  two  hours 
later  and  with  less  advantage.  The  corre- 
spondent, drawing  on  his  imagination,  and 
from  stories  afterward  picked  up,  gives  us  a 
fleeting  picture  of  the  scrimmage: 

Out  of  the  gray  mis|.  that  lay  o\  er  the 
fields   surrounding   the   tiny    town   of   San 


Geronimo  early  Tuesday  morning  rode  a 
ragged,  hatless  Mexican. 

He  came,  so  runs  the  story,  on  a  httle, 
sliaggj-,  staggering  pony,  and  he  was 
furiously  roweling  the  rickety  ri])s  of  his 
mount  with  the  huge  seven-pointed  wheels 
that  hang  to  the  boot -heels  of  every 
Mexican  rider. 

That  he  bore  news  of  import  was  ap- 
parent in  his  manner  and  gestures,  as  he 
clattered  into  the  town  and  lifted  his  poor 
horse  back  upon  its  haunches  at  a  sleepy 
hail: 

'^ Hallo!  quien  vive.''^ 

"The  gringoes  are  coming!"  was  his 
answering  yell. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  shrill,  excited 
cries;  a  sudden  tossing  aside  of  thin, 
raangj'  blankets  and  serapes  as  dark 
forms  sprang  from  the  ground.  There  were 
a  scurry  of  feet,  a  creak  of  leather,  and 
immediately  the  one  street  of  San  Geronimo 
was  filled  with  evil-looking,  dark-skinned 
men,  dragging  emaciated  horses  after  them 
and  repeating: 

"The  gringoes  are  coming!" 

They  were  the  men  of  Pancho  Villa's 
nondescript  command.  Dirty,  and  tired, 
and  hungry,  and  with  the  glare  of  hunted 
animals  in  their  eyes,  they  had  punched 
their  weary  horses  into  the  town  the  night 
before  and  had  fairly  fallen  from  their 
saddles  to  snatch  a  few  winks  of  sleep. 

By  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  glow  of 
the  moon  and  stars  they  had  been  riding 
and  fighting  across  over  200  miles  of  ter- 
ritory hustling  for  the  sanctuary  of  the 
hills  far  beyond,  always  with  the  knowledge 
that  behind  them — fast  oncoming — rode  a 
relentless  foe. 

The  Gringoes  were  coming,  indeed! 

Dawn  was  streaking  the  liillsides  a,s 
Villa's  men  finished  strapping  their  Made 
pommeled  saddles  to  the  sore  backs  of 
their  horses  and  cramming  the  cruel  bits 
into  the  mouths  of  the  tired  animals. 

There  came  the  noise  of  heavy  hoofs 
beating  upon  the  road.  The  peaked  ser- 
A'ice  hat  of  an  American  cavalrj'mau  hfted 
out  of  the  vaporish  mist.  -Then  another. 
Then  another.  Then  still  another.  Finally 
there  came  a  muffled  pop,  as  if  some 
distant  "Flivver"  automobile  had  blown 
out  a  rear  tire,  onljr  it  was  followed  by 
the  Viever-to-be-mistaken  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  whine  of  a  steel-jacketed  bullet, 
crying  along  the  breeze. 

Villa's  men — the  last  of  the  "Golden 
Ones";  the  rag-tag  volunteers  and  the 
scared  conscripts— all  that  motley  crew 
that  has  been  following  the  chieftain 
aeross  Chihuahua — made  a  mad  rush  for 
their  saddles.  In  another  moment  they 
were  flying  out  of  San  Geronimo,  but 
behind  them,  moving  closer  and  closer 
everj'  minute,  came  those  bobbing  peaked 
hats  atop  the  long  striding  horses  of  the 
Americaii  cavalry  and  evt^r  the  mournful 
wail  of  the  gringo  Springfield  sang  in  their 
ears. 

From  the  troopers'  point  of  A'iew  the 
story  of  the  ride  and  attack  is  (piite  as^ 
inspiring.  Colonel  Erwin's  column  learned 
in  GueiTero  of  the  probable  destination  of 
the  Villistas,  and  "tln^n  came  a  cavalry 
ride  tht>  like  of  which  has  st>ldom  b<>en 
equal<>d  l>y  .\niericans."     We  read  on: 

With  practically  no  provision  for  h\A 
men  and  mighty  little  for  his  mo<in(s. 
Fjrwin  swut\g  the  noses  of  his  horses  in  the 
direction  of  Sati  (Ji-ronimo.  lie  rode  all 
that  day.     He  rode  all  that  night. 
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BOHN 


SYPHON 

REFRIGERATORS 


The  Highest  Standard  of  Elxcellence 
in  the  Preservation  of  Foods 

VIZHEN  )'Ou  purchase  tliat  refrigerator  this  Spring  you  will  necessarily  be  guided 
'  '  largely  by  its  reputation  for  low  ice  consumption,  durability,  ease  in  cleaning, 
and,  most  important,  preservation  of  perishable  foods.  Since  you  purchase  a  refrig- 
erator perhaps  only  once  in  a  lifetime  it  will  be  well  worth  your  time  to  fully 
investigate  the  Bohn's  record  in  each  of  the  items  listed.  You  will  find  it  so  dis- 
tinctly superior  that  you  will  buy  a  Bohn  with  perfect  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
serve  you  perfectly.     This  season  the  Bohn  is  equipped  with 

The  Only  Strictly  One-Piece,  Seamless,  Por- 
celain Enamel  Lining  with  Round  Corners 

This  lining  eliminates  all  joints,  cracks  or  sharp  corners  in  which  food  particles 
may  collect  and  become  rancid.  Merely  wiping  with  a  moist  cloth  cleans  it  perfectly. 
The  Bohn  Syphon,  made  a  part  of  this  lining,  produces  a  circulation  of  dry  air 
throughout  the  compartments.  The  perfect  insulation  enables  the  Bohn  to  main- 
tain a  lower  temperature,  with  same  ice  consumption,  than  other  refrigerators. 
This  system  is  used  by  the  Pullman  Company  in  its  buffet  cars  and  by  the  great 

railroads  in  their  dining  and  refrigerator  cars. 

Ask  the  Bohn  dealer  in  your  city  to  show  you 
all  its  advantages.    Many  sizes.    Beau- 
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^he  Standard  of  Value  and  Qim 

"The  Call  of  the  Road" 

Come,  brother — wake  up!  Sniff  the  air  and  you  will  find  that 
the  thrilling  breath  of  Spring  is  already  there. 

Look  about  you.  Sense  the  newness — the  freshness — of  it 
all.  See  how  the  laggard  step  of  the  crowd  has  quickened 
into  a  full  swinging  stride. 

See  those  cars  "break"  at  the  traffic  officer's  whistle.  Watch 
them  come  down  three  or  four  abreast  at  the  "getaway." 
Hear  the  shrill,  merry  note  of  the  sirens  and  the  good-natured 
chaff  of  the  drivers. 

This  means  Spring.  This  means  the  "open  season."  This  means 
Touring  at  its  best. 

Surely,  you  are  not  going  to  be  "left  behind"  this  year.  Surel3S 
3'ou  are  not  going  to  keep  the  wife  and  kiddies  indoors 
when  all  the  world  is  hiking  far  afield. 

Perhaps,  you  already  know  it — but  what  you  need  is  a  big, 
handsome,  sturdy  Paige  "Six-46." 

Nothing  less  will  completely  satisfy  you — nothing  more  is 
necessary  for  any  man  no  matter  how  wealthy  he  may  be. 

So,  don't  hesitate — don't  procrastinate. 

Tell  the  stenographer  that  you  will  be  "out"  for  a  short 
spell  and  hustle  right  over  to  the  Paige  dealer.  Tell  him 
your  troubles — and  let  him  prescribe. 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

McKinatry  Ave.,  Detroit 

Fleetwood  "Six-38"  $1050 

Fairfield      "Six-46"    1295 

f .  o.  b.  Detroit 


FISH    FROG 

andCmcKeN    },    -  ,i 
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Walk,  trot,  gallop;  walk,  trot,  gallop; 
their  saddle-bags  bounding  up  and  down 
across  their  horses'  rumps;  their  rifles 
slanted  along  the  backs  of  their  necks,  and 
their  sabers  clattered  against  the  stirrups — 
all  day,  all  night,  the  men  of  the  Seventh 
rode. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  stars  came  out, 
and  still  they  pounded  along  the  trail.  A 
cold  wind  swept  down  from  the  mountains 
— forerunner  of  the  rain,  and  the  sleet,  and 
finaU3'  the  snow  through  which  most  of 
the  columns  of  the  punitive  expedition 
are  moAang  to-day. 

Occasionally  a  subdued  muttering  passed 
along  the  files  as  the  men  commented  on 
their  probable  destination,  but  mainly 
they  talked  very  little.  They  knew  they 
were  going  somewhere,  and  were  glad  of 
it — that's  all. 

Huddled  down  in  their  saddles,  their 
heads  bowed  to  the  cold  blasts,  they  rode 
stiiTup  to  stirrup,  and  boot  to  boot.  The 
wise  old  cavalry-horses  footed  it  along  wdth 
their  muzzles  almost  to  their  knees,  nosing 
the  dark  roadway. 

Somewhere  ahead,  and  off  to  the  right 
and  left,  flaiUng  the  hue  of  march  far 
and  Avide  were  the  advance-guard  and  the 
flankers. 

As  the  long  hours  wore  toward  morning 
and  Erwin  saw  he  would  be  a  little  late, 
he  hit  up  the  pace.  Walk,  trot,  gallop; 
walk,  trot,  gaUop;  the  column  moved,  but 
now  it  was  mostly  trot  and  gallop.  A  man 
had  to  be  leather-legged  and  have  a  spinal 
column  of  tempered  steel  to  stand  that 
ride — a  long  ride,  hard  ride — a  typical 
American  cavalry-ride. 

There  was  a  brief  halt  here  and  there  to 
breathe  the  horses  and  tighten  the  cinches, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  moi'e  than  fifty  miles 
of  the  distance  and  seventeen  hours  of 
i-iding,  the  town  of  San  Geronimo  showed 
faint  and  far  away  through  the  clearing 
mist,  and  the  rifles  were  hfted  from  the 
rings  at  the  cavalrymen's  belts. 

The  Villistas  fought  what  might  be 
described  as  a  rear-guard  action  in  their 
flight.  After  about  five  miles  the  main  body 
began  splitting  up  into  small  detachments 
and  dodging  off  to  the  four  Avinds.  Sud- 
denly every  Mexican  seemed  to  evaporate 
from  the  landscape.  They  had  all  ducked 
into  the  hills,  every  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

Erwin  began  closing  up  and  taking  stock. 
The  fight  was  over  for  the  time  being. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  be  done  but  to 
pick  up  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  who 
lay  sprawled  on  the  ground,  as  the  long- 
necked,  long-beaked  vultures  began  wheel- 
ing back  and  forth  like  small  specks  in  the 
sky  far  above. 

The  end  of  this  particular  scrimmage 
did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  pursuit,  by 
any  means.  Six  columns  of  cavalry  under 
Tolonel  Dodd  continued  radiating  far  and 
wide  from  San  Geronimo,  feeling  through 
the  hiUs  and  valleys  for  the  remnants  of 
the  Villa  group  and  seeking  the  wounded 
bandit-chief  himself. 

With  the  campaigning  of  the  last  two 
weeks  under  their  belts,  there  is  no  cavalry 
in  all  the  world  that  can  equal  these  sun- 
browned,  hardened  men  and  horses  of  the 
American  Army.  They  have  outridden 
Francisco  Villa  to  date,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  hardest-riding,  fastest- 
moving  troop-leaders  that  war  has  ever 
produced.  His  horses  were  supposed  to 
be  the  pick  of  the  country  through  which 
he  has  fled  and  all  inured  to  climatic 
conditions  hereabouts. 


FROM  BOTH  SIDES  AT  VERDUN 

SO  desperate  and  terrible  has  the  fight- 
ing in  France  become  that  the  soldiers 
themselves  natiu-ally  react  from  the  horror 
of  it.  "It  was  laughable!"  is  the  com- 
ment of  one  French  soldier  describing  a 
German  "wa^'e"  attack  on  Verdun.  He 
had  lost  a  leg  in  the  course  of  the  attack, 
which  rather  emphasizes  the  keenness  of 
his  sense  of  humor.  "The  Germans  will 
never  pass  by  the  Verdun  route,  m'sieu," 
he  declares  with  great  positiveness,  and 
that  contents  him.  He  decides  that,  after 
all,  he  has  ten  fingers  left,  and  "they  are 
all  I  need  to  get  something  to  put  into  my 
mouth."  His  prediction  of  eventual  Ger- 
man failure  at  Verdun  is  for  the  future  to 
decide,  but  his  description  of  Avhat  a 
"wave"  attack  reallj^  is,  and  what  it 
means  to  withstand  it,  wave  after  wave, 
is  of  much  interest.  It  appears  to  be  a 
■\'ariation  of  the  tactics  employed  in  the 
earl}^  days  in  Belgium — the  massed  for- 
mation. Companies  of  men  are  hurled  one 
after  another  at  a  single  point,  with  just 
sufficient  interval  to  give  the  succeeding 
attack  the  full  force  of  a  definite  blow. 
Were  it  not  for  the  rapid-fire  gun,  prob- 
ably nothing  could  withstand  this  shatter- 
ing impact  of  resolute  humanit5^  But  the 
rapid-fire  gun  has  as  yet  found  nothing 
that  can  compete  ^viih.  it,  and  a  dozen  of 
them,  operated  by  fewer  than  fifty  men,  can 
melt  the  ranks  of  a  charging  company  as 
tho  they  were  wraiths  of  the  battle-smoke. 
So  it  was,  according  to  this  soldier's  story, 
reported  by  Fred  B.  Pitney  for  the  New 
York  Trihunr,  that  1,000  Frenchmen  stood 
off  15,000  Germans  in  fom*  columns,  in  the 
CaiUette  wood.     He  continues: 

In  the  beginning  we  had  been  waiting 
several  days  for  their  attack,  and  when 
they  came  we  were  quite  ready  for  them. 
You  understand,  we  don't  sacrifice  our 
soldiers  needlessly,  we  French.  It  is  our 
machine  giuis  and  our  "seventy-fives"  we 
use  against  the  German  masses,  not  our 
men. 

The  bombardment  had  been  going  on 
since  before  the  break  of  day,  Avhen  we 
perceived  suddenly  a  bitter  odor  in  the  air, 
and  the  ringing  of  a  bell  notified  us  to  put 
on  our  goggles  and  masks.  Hardly  did  we 
have  them  on  when  the  bombardment 
ceased  and  we  were  enveloped  in  a  thick, 
yellow  fog  of  chlorin  gas. 

Through  it  we  vaguely  saw,  Uke  fan- 
toms,  the  German  columns  coming.  Her(> 
and  there  was  a  glint  of  Hght  on  the  steel 
of  their  bayonets.  Our  "seventy-fives" 
roared,  and  the  mitrailleuses  spit  into  th(^ 
fog.  Slowly  tho  cloud  drifted  away,  and 
when  it  had  gone  there  were  no  Gorman 
soldiers  in  front  of  us.  Only  the  dead, 
dying,  and  wounded  httered  tho  ground. 

Sheltered  by  gas,  they  had  come  nearly 
to  our  wire  defenses,  and  at  one  advanced 
post  three  Germans  had  got  into  a  trench, 
but  an  officer  shot  them  down  with  a 
revolver. 

Again  they  came  in  a  second  wave, 
and  this  time  no  cloud  of  gas  hid  them 
from  us.  We  cut  them  down  deliberately, 
our   machine  guns  turning   in   half-circles 
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Stalled  —  miles  from  a  garage.  No 
telling  where  you  can  find  a  telephone. 
And  no  chance  to  make  repairs. 

How  long  would  you  be  stalled  under 
such  conditions:  Until  you  could  locate 
a  phone?  Get  the  nearest  garage  on 
the  wire?  Inform  them  ofyour 
troubles?  And  then  wait  for  their  car 
to  arrive  and  tow  you  in?  Or,  have  you  a 

The  little  steel  rope  with  the  big  pull 

and  need  but  hail  the  next  passing  auto- 
ist,  and  hitch  on  behind  his  car? 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  is  about 
25  feet  of  )  |-inch  Yellow  Strand  Power- 
steel  Wire  Rope  attached  with  Patent- 
ed Snaffle  Hooks.  It  can  be  kept  in 
any  small  space,  even  under  a  cushion. 
Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE  is 
the  "big  brother"  of  BaslinelAutowline, 
for  heavy  towing.  East  of  Rockies, 
$6.50. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK 
locks  wheel  to  spring  or  spare  tire  to 
rack.  It  insures  against  theft.  Some 
insurance  companies  reduce  rates  10% 
if  you  use  it.    Price,  $2.00, 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars 

When  in  need  of  wire  rope  for  any 
purpose  remember  Broderick  & 
Bascom.  Broderick  St  Bsscom  Ropes 
helped  erect  the  Woolwcrth  Building, 
N.  Y.,  the  Harlem  RiverTunnel.  N.  Y., 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  hundreds  of 
other  world-famous  engineering 
projects. 

Broderick 
&  Bascom 
Rope    Co. 

823  N.  2nd  St. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York  Office 
76  H.  Warren  St. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  tlie  man  or  wuniau  who  investigates. 
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THE  1 

ROBINSON 
REMINDER 


Tear  Them  Out  as  They  Become  "Dead" 

An  important  ont^aRcnient  or  a  valualile  idea,  lost  in  a  note- 
book filled  witli  "dead"  uienuiranduins,  may  cost  you  ni<.it»  than 
-several  dozen  Robinson  Reminders.  There  arc  six  couy)ons  to 
a  pa^c.  Put  ftacli  note  on  a  eoupon — then  tear  them  vui 
when  they  coasc  to  be  valuu))!c.  Handtjonic  blaok  leather  rase 
with  i>oelvct  for-  special   j)npers. 

Robin st>n  Reminder  complote,  witli  cjttrspad,  o^  in.  by?  ill.. 
])o8tpaid,  51.00.  New  fillers.  90e  per  dozen.  Vest  pocket  size, 
;{  in.  by  T)  In.,  four  coupons  1^»  a  pa^ie,  complete  with  six  extra 
puds,  po.stpaid.  $1.00.  Your  name  in  gold  on  either  size  *i5c. 
If  vour  stationer  cannot  supply  the  Robinson  Reminder,  send 
dimrl  (..ns       l.ist.thf  tbine  for  mlvortisers.     ORDKR  NOW. 

The  Robinson  Mfg.  Co.»  Dept.  L,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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A  System  of  Surgery 

I-dited  by  C.  C.  CHOYCE,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  J.  MARTIN  BEATTIE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

The  most  modern  authority  for  all  who  need  a  sound  and  comprehensi\e  knowledge  of 
))resent-day  surgery.  Written  b>-  surgeons  and  pathologists  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  practise,  every  one  of  the  50  contributors  being  an  acknowledged  specialist 
in  the  subject  he  treats. 

Ft  indicates  the  lines  of  operative  procedure,  but  in  place  of  detailed  descriptions  of  various 
operations,  it  gives  much  valuable  pathological,  symptomatological  and  diagnostic  data. 


For  the  Family  Physician         For  the  Specialist 


who  may  do  no  operating  him- 
self, but  >vho  usually  sees  and 
cares  for  the  case  in  its  early 
.stages  and  who  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  possess  a  comprehcn- 
si\c  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


who  must  keep  fully  informed 
on  the  modern  developments 
in  surgery,  but  who  has  no  time 
for  any  reading  which  will  not 
prove  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefit  in  his  work. 


For  the  Student 

to  whom  the  wealth  of  modern, 
authoritative  data,  included  in 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  subject, 
following  each  chapter,  repre- 
sent a  guide  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient study. 


riiree  volumes  with  .},ooo  text  pages  which  contain  64  chapters  describing  the  patliology,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
triMtnieiit  and  after-treatment  of  the  surgical  conditions  and  diseases  met  with  in  general  practise  and  in  special 
snruprs-.  Kvery  monograph  is  vital  and  cont.j'  is  no  deadwood.  Over  1,000  illustrations,  practically  all  original, 
iiic.uding  many  color  plates. 

FREE   DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE   ON   REQUEST 

Investigate  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  strongly  endor.'^ed  1)\-  such  authorities  as 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Mcnr>'  Reatcs,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia.     This  is  a  work  vou  need. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


back  and  forth  along  their  lines  with  a  slow. 
delib(>rate  motion,  like  a  reaper  garnering 
grain  in  yellow  August  fields.  But  otir  crop 
was  the  gray-clad  German  soldiers. 

The  second  wave  did  not  come  as  far 
as  the  first,  but  they  had  not  had  enough 
of  slaugliter,  and  a  third  followt^d  <,'lose 
behind.  There  seemed  always  two  men 
to  take  the  place  of  each  one  shot  down. 
But  we  liekl,  vion-sicur,  and  on  our  end 
of  the  line  we  might  have  been  there  yet. 

On  our  right,  however,  the  ground 
fa'S'ored  tlie  Clermans.  There?  were  small 
hillocks  there  and  Httle  ravines,  which 
gave  them  shelter,  and  their  third  wave 
reached  our  trenches  on  the  right.  We 
had  to  withdi'aw  then,  so  as  not  to  be 
surrounded,  and  when  the  fourth  German 
wave  came  on  it  found  rest  and  shelter 
in  our  trenches. 

But  it  was  not  long  they  had  to  breathe. 
As  we  fell  slowlj^  back  through  the  woods 
our  reserves  came  up  on  the  run  with 
baj'onets  and  knives,  and  I  went  back  wit  h 
them  to  meet  the  Germans  again.  It  was 
bloody  work,  viotiskur. 

There  were  no  shots  fired.  It  was 
hand  to  hand  with  the  bayonet  and  knife. 
Those  Germans  fotight  well;  they  behaved 
Hke  men,  but  they  cotild  not  stand  against 
us.  We  pushed  them  back,  btit  every  step 
forward  meant  a  German  killed,  and  the 
soft  pusli  of  bayonet  or  knife  into  human 
flesh,  like  a  sharp  knife  cutting  a  ripe 
nu'lon. 

The  struggle  wt^nt  back  and  forth  in 
the  woods  mangled  by  weeks  of  incessant 
bombardment.  Sometimes  we  would  gain 
grouud,  then  they  would  push  tis  back  a 
little,  then  we  would  go  forward  again. 
It  was  like  a  man  climbing  a  slippery  path 
on  a  steep  hillside  where  he  makes  two 
stej)s  forward  and  slides  back  one. 

At  last  we  rushed  them  back  with  a 
sudden  thrust,  but  the  reserves  cam-  up 
for  them  and  they  charged  us  with  gre- 
nades. One  tore  my  leg  to  piet-es.  I  fell, 
and  the  (charging  Germans  kicked  and 
struck  at  me  as  they  passed  over  my  body. 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  arm  and  pro- 
tected my  head,  and  -  as  the  Germans 
passed  beyond  me  T  heard  the  fight  going 
on  deeper  in  the  woods. 

For  three  hours  1  lay  theri>,  hsteniug  (o 
the  fight  coming  nearer  and  nearer  me 
again,  and  then  suddenly  it.  was  arotmd 
me  once  mort\  I  saw  the  time  to  remain, 
with  no  more  Germans  to  come  to  renew 
the  attack.  Then  two  of  our  stretcher- 
bearers  came,  and  you  see  me  here  in  the 
liospital. 

No  less  entlu-alling  is  the  story  of  tho.^e 
who  are  on  the  crest  of  the  "waves"  that 
beat  against  the  obstinate  fortifications  of 
Verdun.  Such  a  one  is  that  of  a  German 
officer  nanu^d  Ross,  a  man  of  Scottish 
descent,  who,  before  the  war,  was  editor 
of  a  Munich  newspaper.  So  overpowering 
are  the  impressions  burned  upon  men's 
memories  by  these  attacks,  he  diM-hires. 
that  they  care  only  to  keep  silent  about 
them — ami  forget.  And  yet  he  would  have 
tho.s(>  at  home  hear  everything,  were  it 
only  pos.sible  to  wTite  it  out.  He  does 
not  utttT  th(>  cry  of  triumph  that  one 
might  expect  must  be  uttered,  to  keep 
ii\t>n  fore\-er  dri\ing  forwanl  against  a 
murdtToiis  defense.  o\tT  rantparts  of  tluMr 
own    .slain.      He.    of    the    assailants,    fimls 
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nothing  "laughable."  In  the  Berlin  Vos- 
siscke  ZeUung,  his  story,  translated  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  reads  as  follows: 

What  are  we  fighting  for;  whj'  are  we 
lying  under  shell-fire  for  days  on  end, 
freezing,  thirsting,  in  mud  and  water,  be- 
tween the  dead  and  the  dying;  why  do 
we  hourly  greet  death  if  not  for  you  at 
home?  I  do  not  speak  of  myself;  I  am 
still  alive  and  unwounded.  I  speak  for 
the  thousHTids  who  are  shielding  Gertnanj's 
hearth  with  their  l)odies,  who  are  silent 
without  expecting  either  thanks  or  recogni- 
tion, simply  doing  their  duty,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  more  than  their  duty. 

I  do  not  call  them  "heroes."  That 
Avord  is  worn  out.  They  are  more  than 
heroes.  There  is  many  a  weakUng  among 
them  who  in  peace-tune  ran  from  a  bitmg 
dog,  yet  who  lies  now,  under  a  murderous 
sliell-fire  in  trenches  A\hich  are  shot  to 
])ieces,  without  murmiu-ing,  and  leaps  tow- 
ard death  on  signal  without  hesitation, 
without  fear,  almost  without  consciousness. 
These  men  are  dj-ing  for  you  daily,  hoiu-ly. 
Be  strong  in  hope  and  trust.  We  are  still 
in  need  of  it. 

It  is  a  worthy,  embittered  foe  against 
whom  this  last  decisive  struggle  is  aimed. 
France  is  fighting  for  her  existence.  She 
is  no  weaker  than  Ave  are  in  men,  guns,  or 
munitions.  Only  one  thing  decides  be- 
tween us — AA-ill  and  nerA'es.  Every  doubt- 
ing, belittling  Avord  is  a  creeping  poison 
which  kills  joyful,  strong  hope  and  does 
more  damage  than  a  thousand  foes.  Only 
if  we  are  convinced  to  our  marrow  that  we 
shall  win  shall  Ave  conquer. 

In  this  colossal  combat,  where  numbers 
and  mechanical  weapons  are  so  utterly 
alike,  moral  superiority  is  eA^erything. 
We  have  more  than  once  had  the  experience 
that  the  effective  result  of  a  battle  has 
depended  upon  Avho  considered  himself  the 
Aictor  and  has  acted  accordingly.  Often 
t  he  merest  remnant  of  will  and  nerves  was 
the  factor  that  influenced  the  decision. 

War,  which  only  smoldered  here  and 
there  during  the  endless  trench-fighting, 
like  damp  Avood,  burns  here  with  such  all- 
consuming  fire  that  diAdsions  have  to  be 
called  up  after  days  and  hours  and  are 
ground  to  pieces  and  burned  up  into  so 
many  cinders  and  ashes. 

Such  intensity  of  battle  as  is  here  before 
Verdun  is  unheard  of.  No  picture,  no 
comparison,  can  give  the  remotest  concep- 
tion of  the  concentration  of  guns  and  shells 
A\'ith  Avhich  the  two  antagonists  are  raging 
against  each  other.  I  saw  troops  which 
had  held  out  in  this  fire  for  days  and  Aveeks, 
to  Avhom  in  exposed  positions  food  could 
hardly  be  brought,  on  whose  bodies  the 
clothes  Avere  not  dry,  AA'ho,  yet  reeking  with 
dirt  and  dampness,  had  the  elan  for  new 
storming-operations. 

We  beheve  in  victory,  men  and  officers 
alike.  We  belieA^e  in  and  trust  one  an- 
other. There  are  fleeting  moments  in 
Avhich  the  individual  is  OAerAvlielmed  by 
overpoAvering  impressions,  in  Avhich  he 
may  doubt  and  be  fearful.  But  in  tlie 
aggregate  there  must  be  no  quailing. 
Only  by  absolute  confidence,  such  as  !i 
patient  must  have  in  his  physician,  can  w<! 
Aouchsafe  to  our  higher  command,  upon 
Avhich,  since  the  begitming  of  the  Avar,  Ihc 
strain  of  superhuman  responsibilily  lias 
rested,  the  strength  requisite^  lo  hold  out 
without  for  a  second  hesitating  in  (lieir 
decisions. 

We  shall  be  A'ictorious  becjiuso  avc 
nmst  be. 


The  $100,000  Man  Who 

Went  to  School  Again 


THIS  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a 
big-minded  business  man.  Some 
men  regret  that  their  training' in 
business  is  not  complete.  Some  men 
never  even  realize  it.  This  man 
realized  it,  but  he  did  no  regretting. 
Despite  his  Avide  experience,  despite 
his  huge  income,  he  left  his  business 
for    a     year    while     he     learned    the 


fundamental  principles  that  were 
back  of  his  income  and  back  of  his 
experience,  so  he  could  control  them. 
The  problems  he  had  to  solve  in  hi.s 
business  were  far  more  complicated 
than  those  listed  below.  If  any  man 
cannot  answer  them,  however,  he 
should  let  the  story  of  this  business 
genius  sink  in. 


By  comparison  of  a  series  of 
financial  stalements.  can  you  tell 
whether  the  business  is  going  as 
it  should,  and  then  put  your 
finger  on  the  Weakness  or  ^ 
strength  shown      .      .      .     .    • 

Can  you  build  up  a  safe,  yet 
efficient  series  of  collechon  ^ 
letters • 


Can  you  answer  a  letter  of 
complaint  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
complaiiiant  and  yet  preserve  ^ 
the  firm's  prestige      .      .      .     • 

Do  you  know  how  to  satisfy  a 
bank  as  lo  your  deserving  a  ^ 
loan • 


Do  you  know  why  most  inex- 
perienced promoters  fail  in  try- 
ing to  raise  money  for  a  new 
business,  and  how  to  avoid    ^ 

their  mistakes      .      .      .      .     • 

Do  you  know  what  facts  to  get 
in  order  to  figure  the  percentage 
of  its  sales  that  a  business  can  ^ 
afford  to  spend  for  advertising     ' 


Many  Big  Men  Doing  the  Same 


W'c  may  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
we  know  enough  about  business;  that  this 
open-minded  man  was  but  a  crank;  that  he 
too  kncAV  enough,  but  just  AA^asn't  satisfied. 
The  fact  is,  he  is  far  from  exceptional.  The 
brainiest  men  in  America  today  are  doing 
what  he  did,  for  exactly  the  reason  he  did  it. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  do  not  now 
have  to  leave  their  business  as  this  man  did. 
Instead,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
now  brings  this  business  training  right  to 
their  desks  or  to  their  home  reading  tables. 

Alfred  1.  DuPont,  executive  head  of  the 
DuPont  Powder  Companies,  capitalized  at 
$120,000,000;  Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of 
the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  a  $1,500,000  corpora- 
tion; George  M.  Verity,  President  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mills,  a  $5,000,000  corpo- 
ration; N.  A.  Hawkins,  General  Sales  Man- 
ager of  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  scores  of 
other  men  of  like  calibre,  have  enrolled  Avith 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 


The  motives  that  prompted  over  .^5,000 
men  to  this  action;  hoAV  they  are  profiting  b\' 
it — and  how  you  can  profit — are  explained  in 
the  free  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business." 
To  get  it  clip  the  coupon  below. 

How  Men  Make  Good 

More  than  35,000  men  in  all  haAc  enrolled. 

What  our  Modern  Business  Course  and  Ser- 

Aice  has  done  for  its  subscribers  Avill  probably 

ncAcr  be  knoA\n  in  its  entirety'.     But  daily 

there  filter  into  the  headquarters  in  New  York  many 

intensely  human  stories,  showing  how  men  are  helped. 

One  day  you  liear  of  a  brilliant  lad  of  twenty-two. 
in  a  big  New  York  bank,  rising  to  a  Ig.soo  job,  and  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  Institute  for  his  success. 

The  next  day  a  factory  manager  writes  that  the  Course 
has  just  helped  him  save  his  firm  $7,000  a  year.  And 
that  "a  fair  slice"  of  this  went  to  increase  his  salary. 

The  next  day  a  man  in  a  Western  concern  tells  how 
he  saved  the  firm  $37,000  a  year  by  one  suggestion,  and 
what  happened  then  to  his  salary. 

These  are  only  typical  cases.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  them. 

Send  for  This  FREE  Book 

Leani  for  yourself — without  obligation  or  risk — all 
the  various  fields  of  business  covered  by  tlie  work  of  tlir 
Institute.  See  for  yourself  how  you  are  helped  to  soh  f^ 
your  own  business  problems  during  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment. Get  the  FREE  128-page  book.  "Forging  Ahead 
in  Business,"  and  at  least  be  posted  on  what  other  men 
are  doing.   Simply  send  the  coupon  below. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
161  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  FREE 


Name . . . . 

Business 
Address. . 


!  Business 
I  Position. 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    A  profusely  illustrated  new   volume    whiili 
deals  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  with  the  cultivation  of  all  cotn- 
inoutv  grown  vegetables.    60c  net,  by  mail  6"c. 
PUNK  &  WA0NALL8  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Bulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trattd.    Cloth.   BOc  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  3B4  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


$8500  Complete 
9  X  15 


STILES  SECTIONAL   GARAGE 

TS  a;W  garage,  it  comes  to  you  in  sections,  prac- 

tically  all  assembled,  painted — complete.     Two 

men  can  bolt  it  together  in  two  hours,  no  nails, 
simple,  strong,  durable,  made  entirely  of  first-class  lumber, 
is  sightly,  looks  permanent  and  tJ  permanent.  Well 
lighted.  Can  be  taken  clown  in  an  hour.  You  save  at 
least  $50.00  over  any  other  method  of  building,  as  there  is 
no  other  expense  after  the  initial  cost.  Equally  desirable 
for  boat  house.  Complete  description  and  instructions  for 
setting  up  accompany  each  shipment. 

STILES  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Portable  Cottages,  etc. 
580-680  Buckley  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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^u  pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


"v.. 


This  Blue 

and  Yellow  Sign 


— the  emblem  of  tire  service  and 
safety  —  is  displayed  everywhere 
by  dealers  in  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 

TIRES 

Tires  of  such  proved  quality  that  experienced  users  willingly 
pay  a  little  more  for  them  at  the  start,  knowing  they  will  cost 
less  at  the  finish. 

Guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  slippery  pavements  else — after 
reasonable  trial — returnable  at  full  purchase  price. 

Guaranteed  immune  from  oil  disintegration. 
Guaranteed — per  warranty  tag  on  each  casing — for 

6,000  miles. 
PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 


Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


"What  Happens  After 

F|oO  #1^  *^  "  ^  Symposium  by  Twenty- 
LFtCdttl  •  Six  Eminent  Writers 

This  question  has  been  asked  by  millions. 
Some_  of  these  writers  make  positive  reply 
in  this  new  volume: 

"We  Do  Not  Die,"  declares  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts.  "After 
Death — Nothingness,"  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  "After 
Death — Something,"  asserts  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers. 
"The  Undying  Soul,"  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  writes 
about.  "No  One  Comes  Back  To  Tell,"  is  the  agnostic 
opinion  of  John  Bloundelle-Burton.  "We  Can  Not 
Come  To  An  End,"  urges  A.  C.  Benson.  "Death  is 
NOT  the  End,"  Sir  Robert  Anderson  iscei-L.ii'i.  The 
late  Monsignor  R.  F.  Benson  writes  of  "Our  Chance  of 
Immortality."  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  presents  "The 
Theosophic  View,"  and  there  are  many  other  star- 
tling and  interesting  replies. 

12mo,    Cloth,    7Sc   net;   by  mail,  83c 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Free  Trial 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar 
ChestB  protectfursand 
woolons  from  moths, 
mice,  dust  and  damp. 
Finest  wedding  or  birtn- 
New  Low  day  gift.     15  dajs'  free 

Factory  Prices        trial.    Write  for  cata- 
log with  reduced  prices.    Postpaid  free. 
PIEKMONT  RED  CEDAK  OIIEST  €0..  Dcpl.  42,  Stafcsvlllc.   N.  ('. 


in  U.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch  ■  finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

state  size  and  which  style  iianlcii 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  DepL  C,  Boilog.  M«u. 


THOMAS  J.  PENCE 

'*  -T^OM"  PENCE  was  known  as  that 
-■-  rare  individual,  a  clever  political 
worker  who  took  no  political  rewards. 
He  was  also  a  keen  and  experienced  news- 
paper man,  a  loyal  Democrat,  and,  it  is 
strongly  hinted,  "the  original  WDson  man," 
to  whose  efforts  our  President  owed  his 
nomination  in  1911  more  certainly  than  to 
the  efforts  of  any  other  one  man.  Mr. 
Pence's  wide  influence  with  men  influential 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  responsible  for  this,  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  he  was  most  successful 
of  all  in  convincing  them  of  the  desir,- '  ility 
of  the  Wilson  candidacy.  "But  after  the 
struggle  at  Baltimore  and  the  victory  at. 
the  polls,  he  refused  all  office  and  aU  recog- 
nition in  a  material  way.  He  was  satisfied 
to  have  helped.  He  would  take  nothing." 
The  President,  since  Mr.  Pence's  death, 
has  paid  tribute  to  this  too  uncommon 
spirit  in  American  politics,  in  these  words: 

I  feel  that  every  man  who  desires  the 
public  good  has  lost  a  partner,  and  that  the 
Democratic  party,  in  losing  him  as  secre- 
tary of  its  national  committee,  has  suffered 
a  loss  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
repair  at  aU. 

"Tom"  Pence  best  typified,  says  Arthur 
Krock  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
the  sort  of  journalist  of  whom  the  late 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  spoke  so  elo- 
quently, in  the  words  that  may  already  be 
familiar  to  many  readers.  He  quotes 
them : 

I  sometimes  think  that  Providence  is 
especially  charged  to  watch  over  reporters. 
There  seems  to  be  something  in  their  work 
that  brings  out  the  best  there  is  in  them. 

In  a  long  career  in  which  I  have  dealt, 
I  suppose,  with  hundreds  of  reporters,  1 
have  almost  never  kno^vh  one  to  be  false 
to  his  trust.  Opportunities  innumerable 
come  to  them  to  be  dishonest — to  color 
news,  or  suppress  it.  But  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  be  disloyal. 
We  constantly  trust  young,  little  known 
fellows  with  the  gravest  concerns,  and  our 
confidence,  as  I  said,  is  almost  never 
misplaced. 

It  is  a  constant  wonder  to  me  that  men 
are  willing  to  make  the  adventiu-e  into 
newspaper-work,  imtil  I  recall  that  it  is 
the  most  fascinating  work  in  the  world, 
and  that  when  a  man  once  gets  the  virus 
in  his  system  he  can't  be  beaten  off  with 
a  club. 

Finally,  the  reporter  must  be,  above  all, 
a  good  citizen  in  all  that  that  term  implies. 
Ho  must  be  honest;  he  must  be  sincere. 
He  must  be  against  shams  and  frauds. 
His  heart  must  be  right.  Mere  smai'tness 
will  never  give  permanent  success. 

Make  it  your  ambition  to  be  great 
reporters.  And  everything  else  shall  be 
added  unto  you. 

Of  Mr.  Pence,  "of  Washington  and 
North  Carolina,"  the  -WTiter  in  The  Courier- 
Journal  says  further: 

He  was  conscientious  and  industrious 
ralluM-  llian  ambitious.  11<^  was  n  reporter 
not    because   ho    looked   upon    the   calling 
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as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher-paid  employ- 
ment, or  to  the  consolations  of  prominent 
citizenship,  but  because  his  temperament 
and  talent  inclined  him  to  the  work.  He 
was  called  to  other  service  toward  which 
he  did  not  shape  his  course. 

He  was  without  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  professional  office-seeker,  as  completely 
as  he  was  without  the  airs  and  graces  of 
the  class  whose  secret  slogan  is  "self  first." 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  a  halo 
of  saintship  and  self-sacrifice  about  him, 
but  merely  that  his  catholic  reportorial 
interest  in  the  drama  of  characters  and 
events  for  which  Washington  is  the  stage- 
center,  under  the  spot-light,  and  of  which 
the  United  States  is  the  stage,  was  the 
controlling  motive  of  his  life. 

The  thoroughgoing  reporter,  neither  a 
politician  looking  toward  personal  ag- 
grandizement nor  an  aspirant  for  the 
emoluments  and  honors  of  letters,  is  not 
a  rare  type  or  one  of  an  unknown  species. 
He  views  careers,  and  the  ambitious  con- 
triving of  those  who  attempt  careers, 
from  the  detached  point  of  view  of  the 
onlooker  who  finds  such  contentment  in 
critical  appreciation  of  the  passing  show 
that  he  neglects  to  think  about  a  "career" 
for  himself,  at  the  cost  of  abandoning 
contentment  with  life. 

A  boyish  wholesomeness  coupled  with  a 
rare  faculty  of  discernment  and  a  keen 
sens,j  of  humor  constituted  the  outward 
and  obvious  attributes  of  a  character 
which  at  the  core  was  as  simple  and  un- 
contaminated,  amid  the  surroundings  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Capitol,  as 
that  of  John  Burroughs  in  his  sylvan 
solitude  in  the  Adirondacks. 


WITH  "KITCHENER'S  MOB" 

FIRST  impressions  of  the  war  that  is 
now  drawing  toward  the  close  of  its 
second  year  are  rare  these  days,  and  yet 
they  should  be  both  interesting  and  valu- 
able. The  seasoned  campaigner,  like  the 
seasoned  war-correspondent,  has  lost  his 
perspective.  He  is  no  longer  as  ingenuous 
as  the  Tommy,  his  first  night  in  the  front 
trenches,  who  leapt  up,  eigaret  in  mouth, 
to  see  "how  far  it  was  to  the  German 
trenches."  He  was  pulled  down  just  in 
time,  we  are  told,  to  hear  if  not  to  feel  the 
sniper's  bullet  that  came  zing-g-g-ing 
straight  for  the  spot  that  his  precious  head 
had  occupied  an  instant  before.  "Look 
'ere,  son,"  remarked  the  experienced 
"Oloucester"  who  had  rescued  him, 
"never  you  get  up  for  a  squint  with  a  fag 
on.  We  ain't  arskin'  you  fer  any  burial- 
party;  but  if  any  of  you  blokes  wants  to 
he  the  stiff,  stand  up  w'ere  this  guy  lit  the 
gas  just  now." 

This  incident  and  the  little  speech  that 
accompanied  it  made  an  unforgetable 
impression  on  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  and  h(;ar  it,  remarks  James 
Norman  Hall,  in  The  Atlantic  Montldi/. 
Himself  a  member  of  "Kitchener's  Mob," 
sent  to  the  front  with  the  "new  army"  in 
1915,  he  chronicles  this  as  his  and  his  com- 
rades' first  realization  that  they  were 
engaged  in  the  "real  thing,"  and  that  the 
palmy  days  of  ceaseless  drill  and  make- 
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Write  for  our  new  1916  catalog.  Read  the  wonderful 
1916  improvements  above.  Otiierfeatures.too.  Every 
convenienee  to  make  ridini;  a  pleasure.  Send  for 
catalog.  The  New  Arrow— the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
value  ever  built.  All  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 

Pau  lie  Vnii  Diflo  ^  small  amount  down  brings 
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sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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lieautiful  .levTpl-Tip  Pencil  and  Dainty  Interchangeable  Calendar 
eombined.  The  nratest,  catehiest,  most  useful  pencil  ever  devised.  Au 
ideal  pocket  accessory  for  every  one — makes  a  splendid  present, 
prize  or  sonvenir  for  ladies  or  gentlemen.  PRICE,  by  mail,  25c  each 
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H.  MABUI  &  CO.,        Dept.  D,         33  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  war  in  Europe  again 
proves  the  value  of  First 
Aid.  Fewer  men  are  dying  of 
wounds  than  in  any  war  in  his- 
tory, and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
horrible  conditions  of  trench  life. 

Every  soldier  has  his  First  Aid 
package  and  knows  how  to  use  it. 

First  Aid  keeps  little  hurts  from 
getting  big  and  big  ones  from 
getting  bigger. 

Dioxo^en 

is  perhaps  the  best  First  Aid,  it 
is  in  a  good  many  of  the  soldiers' 
packages  and  is  doing  its  bit. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

10  Astor  Place,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


believe  Avarfare,  in  whieli  they  had  been 
for  the  last  nine  tnoiillis  eufragfed,  were  over 
for  {rood.  Lik(>  all  liiose  who  have  enlisted 
to  lit'l|)  Kiifjland  liold  lier  huudred  ntiles 
on  the  French  front,  he  Avas  not  long  in 
coneeiAing  a  decided  liking  for  "Tommy 
in  the  rough."  He  look  pains  to  chronicle 
Aerbatim  many  characteristic  bits  of 
conA'ersation,  such  as  this  Avhioh  foUoAvs, 
He  tells  us  that— 

During  the  cross-chauuel  trip  the  men 
stretched  out  on  the  decks  or  gathered  in 
the  great  bare  cabins,  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  their  French  accent. 

"Alf,  'oAv's  this:  ' Madamaselly ,  avay 
vus  any  bread?'" 

"Wot  do  you  say  for  'gimme  a  tuppenny 
packet  o'  Nosegay'?" 

"  Bonjoor,  Monsccr.  That  ain't  so  dustj', 
Freddie,  A\'ot?" 

"Let's  try  that  Marsela.se  again." 

"You  start  it,  'Arry.  You  knoAv  the 
sounds  better'n  AA^ot  I  do." 

"Wife  till  I  find  it  in  me  book.  All 
right  noA\- — " 

".VUoiis  infants  dee  la  Pat-ree 
*     La  joor  de  glorj-  is  arrivay." 

He  .speaks  of  the  quite  unnecessary  risks 
that  these  men  seemed  possest  to  run, 
"just  for  the  fun  of  it."     In  one  case —  . 

I  saAV  a  patrol  come  in  just  before  daAvn. 
One  man  brought  with  him  a  piece  of 
barbed  A\ire,  dipt  from  the  German  en- 
tanglements two  hundred  and  fifty  j-ards 
aAvay. 

"Taffy,  'ave  a  look  at  this  'ere:  three- 
ply  stuff,  Avot  you  can  'ardly  get  yer 
nippers  through.  'Ad  to  saAV  an'  saA\-,  an' 
Av'en  I  all  but  'ad  it,  lummy!  if  they  didn't 
send  up  a  rocket  Avot  bleedin'  near  'it 
me  in  the  'ead!" 

"Tike  it  to  Captain  SteAens.  I  'eard 
'im  sy  'e's  Avantin'  a  bit  for  one  of  the 
artiU'ry  blokes.  'E's  got  a  bet  on  Avith 
'im  that  it's  three-plj'  A\-ire.  Noav'  don't 
forget,  Bobby,  touch  'im  for  a  couple  o' 
packets  o'  fags." 

I  AV'as  tremendously  interested.  At 
that  time  it  seemed  incredible  to  me  that 
men  craA\'led  over  to  the  German  lines  in 
this  maimer  and  dipt  bits  of  barbed 
Avire  for  souA^enirs. 

"Did  you  hear  anything?"  I  asked  him. 

"'Eard  a  flute  one  of  'em  AAas  a  plaj'in' 
of.  An'  you  ought  to  'aA^e  "eard  'em  a- 
singin'!     Doleful  as  'ell." 

One  of  their  earliest  lessons  learned,  says 
the  Avriter,  Avas  respect  for  the  men  across 
the  AA'ay.     As  he  remarks: 

Wo  came  from  England  full  of  absurd 
newspaper-tales  of  the  German  soldier's 
inferiority  as  a  fighting  man.  We  had  read 
that  lie  Avas  a  Avretched  marksman;  that 
he  fired  his  rifle  blindly;  that  he  Avould  not 
stand  up  to  the  bayonet;  and  that  when 
opportiniity  offered,  he  crept  oAer  and  gaAC 
himself  up.  Wo  thought  him  almost 
beneath  contempt.  We  were  couA'inced 
in  a  night  that  Ave  had  greatly  under- 
estimated his  al)ilities  as  a  marksman.  And 
as  for  his  all-rotind  inferiority  as  a  fighting 
man,  one  of  the  Gloucesters  i)ut  it  pretty 
well. 

"'Ere!  If  the  Germans  is  so  bloomin' 
rotten,  'ow  is  it  wo  ain't  a-fightin'  'im 
sommers  along   the   Rhine  or  in   Auslry- 


Hungry?  No,  they  ain't  a-firin'  Avild,  I 
giA'e  you  my  Avord.  Not  around  this 
part  o'  France,  thev  ain't.  Wot  do  you 
sy,  Jerry?  " 

-lerry  made  a  most  illuminating  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  Fritz  as  a 
fighting  man. 

"I'U  tell  you  wot.  If  ever  I  'aA'e  the 
luck  to  get  'ome  again — if  I  gets  through 
this  'ere  war  Avith  my  eyesight,  I'll  neAer 
feel  sife  Av'en  I  sees  a  Fritzie  unless  I'm 
a  lookin'  at  'im  through  me  periscope 
from  be'int  a  bit  o'  eoAer." 

One  of  the  many  fatal  games  that 
Tommy  and  Fritzie  love  to  play  is  trench- 
mortaring.  There  AAas  great  excitement 
in  the  British  front  trench  when  from 
the  rear  the  duU  hoom  of  the  mortar  was 
heard.  Lives  were  risked  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Avhether  the  shot  went 
true.  When.  Fritzie  retaliated,  it  was  a 
quick  scamper  for  shelter.    He  adds: 

Fritzie  kept  up  his  end  of  the  game, 
always.  He  gave  us  just  as  good  as  we 
sent,  and  often  he  added  something  for 
good  measm'e.  His  siu"prize  -  packages 
AA^ere  sausage-shaped  missiles  which  caine 
wobbling  toAvard  us,  slowly,  almost  awk- 
Avardly;  but  they  dropt  with  lightning- 
speed.  The  explosion  Avas  terrible,  and 
alas  for  any  poor  Tommy  who  misjudged 
the  place  of  its  faU!  HoAvcA^er,  eA'ery  one 
had  a  chance.  Trench-mortar  projectiles 
are  so  large,  and  they  describe  so  leisurely 
an  arc  before  they  fall,  that  men  have 
time  to  run. 

I've  always  admired  Tommj^  Atkins 
for  his  sense  of  fan-  play.  He  loved  giAang 
Fritz  "a  little  bit  of  alright,"  but  he  never 
resented  it  Avhen  Fritz  had  his  own  fun  at 
our  expense.  I  used  to  believe,  in  the  far- 
off  days  of  peace,  that  men  had  lost  their 
old  primal  loAe  for  dangerous  sport,  their 
uaiAe  ignorance  of  fear.  But  on  those 
trench-mortaring  days,  when  I  watched 
boys  playing  with  death  AAith  right  good 
zest,  heard  them  shouting  and  laughing  as 
they  tuml)led  OAcr  one  ajiother  in  their 
eagerness  to  escape  behig  killed,  I  Avas 
couA'inced  that  I  Avas  wrong.  Daily  1 
saAV  men  going  through  the  test  of  fire 
triinnphantly,  and  at  the  last  Avhat  a 
fearful  test  it  Avas,  and  hoAV  splendidly 
they  met  it!  During  six  months,  con- 
tinuously in  the  firing-line,  I  met  less 
than  a  dozen  natural-born  coAAards;  and 
my  experience  Avas  largely  among  clerks, 
barbers,  plumbers,  shopkeepers,  men  Avho 
had  no  fighting-traditions  to  back  them  up, 
to  make  them  heroic  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"Kitchener's  Mob"  are  not  facile  at 
giAnug  expression  to  their  emotions,  but 
Ave  haAe  Mr.  Hall's  Avord  for  it  that  the 
heart  beneath  the  khaki  beats  as  true  as 
any  other,  as.  for  example: 

One  of  our  boys  Avas  killed,  and  there 
AA-as  a  letter  to  be  A\Titten  to  his  parents. 
Three  Tommies  Avho  knew  him  b(>st  \ven> 
to  attempt  this.  They  made  innumerable 
bcgiiHiings.  Each  of  them  was  afraid 
of  blundering,  of  causing  unnecessary  pain 
by  an  iiulelicate  revelation  of  the  facts. 
There  Avas  a  feminine  fineness  about  their 
concern  which  AAas  bt>autiful  to  see. 

The  final  draft  of  the  l.>tter  Avas  a  little 
masterpiece,  not  of  English,  Viut  of  insight: 
such  a  l(>tter  as  any  one*  of  us  Avould  ha\e 
liked   his   own   parents   to   receive   under 
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Copilrighl.  1915.  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Fluke  Co. 


breakfast,  lunch,  or 
supper,  millions  of 
little  folks  every 
day  look  forward  to  that 
wonderful  good  flavor  of 
Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes.  The  whole 
Kellogg  business  is  built 
around  the  idea  of  making 


sure  that  these  little 
friends  are  never  disap- 
pointed. The  quality,  the 
flavor,  the  crisp-from-the- 
oven  taste  are  always 
there  when 
you  open  the 
Kellogg  Waxtite 
package. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  storage  space  at 
Kellogg's.  Each  day's  production  is  shipped  crisp  from 
the  ovens  in  the  Kellogg  WAXTITE  package  —  that 
keeps  the  fresh,  good  flavor  in  and  all  other  flavors  out. 
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ROSCOE    ARBUCKLE 
,  or  Xne  Keystone  Com- 
eaies  is  particularly  enthusiastic 

about  tKe  PARIS  G/IRTERS 

that  are  made  witk  the  200% 
stretch  Ridgeweave  elastic. 
He  finds  that  this  new  elastic 
reels  so  very  comrortaole  ne 
forgets  ne  s  wearing  garters. 

Mr.Artucklc  wears  No.  1565, 
Silk,  at  50c  per  pair.  No.  1520, 
Lisle,  retails  at  25c.  Look  for 
the  name  on  tne  back  of  tne 
sniela  ^vhen   you   buy. 

A.    Stein    ^   Co. 
Chicago  New  York 


PATHS 

G/IRTERS 

No  mefal 
can  touch  you 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is   need.  I    in   every 
Ant^rricau  liume  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


The  dangerous  gasoline  and  oil 
fumes  have  been  removed  from 
this  garage — easily  and  inexpen- 
sively— by  the  simple  installation 
of  a  standard 

"GJi()])ii: " 

V  ENTI LATOR 

\\  hen  you  have  a  "GLOBE"  on  your  Barage 
roof,  the  outside  l)refzes(lraw  out  the  dangerous 
fumes — the  inside  heat  passes  out  freely,  causing 
a  cool,  fresh  interior.  Making  a  pleasant  work- 
room for  yourself  or  chanffeiir,  free  from  dan- 
gerous gases  caused  by  running  engine. 
The  "GLOBE"  has  no  movine;  parts — noisfy'  -•-' 
—always  etiicient-  lasts  a  lifetime. 
You  can  get  the  "GLOBE" —  the  standard  for 
35  years — from  your  Hardware  Dealer,  Tin- 
smith or  Sheet  Metalworker.  Write 
for  our  interesting  Circular  N. 

Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


similar  einuimstances.  Nothing  was  for- 
gottt'ii  which  I'ould  niako  the  news,  in  th(> 
slightest  degree,  more  endurable.  P^Yery 
triHing  personal  belonging  was  earefully 
saYed  and  packed  in  a  little  bo.x  to  follow 
the  letter.  All  of  this  was  done  amid 
much  boisterous  jesting;  and  there  was 
hilarious  singing  to  the  wheezing  ac- 
companiment of  an  old  mouth-organ.  But 
of  reference  to  home,  or  mothers,  or 
••omradeship,  not  a  word. 

Then  tliis  by  way  of  grim  contrast. 
"Digging  in  the  garden,"  as  Tommy  calls 
the  meager  nightly  burial  si^rYices,  is  not 
ail  occasion  for  exposing  one's  inmost 
f(  elings.  Tommy  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  that  the  chaplain's  prudence 
forbade  his  coming  often  to  the  foremost 
entrenchments.     As  we  read: 

He  liked  to  "get  the  planting  done" 
with  the  least  possible  delay  or  fuss.  His 
whispered  conYersations,  while  the  graves 
were  being  scooped,  were,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
Once  we  were  burying  two  boys  with  whom 
we  had  been  having  supper  a  few  hours 
before.  There  was  an  artillery -duel  in 
progress,  the  shells  whistling  high  over  our 
heads  and  bursting  in  great  splotches  of 
white  fire,  far  in  rear  of  the  opposing  lines 
of  trenches.  The  gi-ave-making  went 
speedily  on  while  the  diggers  argued  in 
whispers  as  to  the  caliber  of  the  guns. 
Some  said  they  were  6-inch,  while  others 
thought  9-inch.  Discussion  was  momen- 
tarily suspended  when  trench-rockets  went 
soaring  up  from  the  enemy's  line.  We 
crouched  motionless  until  the  welcomt 
darkness  spread  again.  And  then,  in 
loud  whispers — 

"'Ere!  If  they  was  9-inch  they  would 
"n\'e  more  screetch." 

And  one  from  the  other  school  of 
()l)inion  would  reply — 

"Don't  talk  so  bloom  in'  silly!  Ain't 
1  a-tellin'  you  you  can't  always  size  'em 
l>y  the  screetch?" 

Not  a  prayer.  Not  a  word  of  eithtr 
censure  or  praise  for  the  boys  who  had 
gone.  Not  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  great  change  which 
had  come  to  them  and  which  might  come 
as  suddenly  to  any  or  all  of  us.  And  yet 
I  knew  that  every  man  was  thinking  of 
these  things. 

The  British  soldier  does  not  forget  his 
manners,  and  when  occasion  offers  is  glad 
to  "do  the  'andsome"  in  the  way  of 
friendliness  with  the  enemy — but  always 
within  well-defined  limitations,  as  we  read: 

In  the  early  mornings,  when  the  heavy 
night-mists  concealed  the  lines,  the  boys 
would  stand,  head  and  "  shoulders  above 
the  parapet,  and  shout — 

"Hi,  Fritzie!" 

And  th(!  gre(>ting  would  be  returned: 

"Hi,  Tommy!" 

Then  we  would  converse.  Very  few 
of  us  knew  German,  but  it  was  surprizing 
how  many  Gernuins  could  speak  English. 
Frequently  they  would  shout,  "Got  any 
Woodbines,  Tonnny?"  Woodbines  are 
the  British  soldi(M-'s  favorite  cigarets.  And 
Tommy  would  r(>ply:  "Sure!  Shall  I  bring 
'em  over,  or  will  you  come  and  fetch 
'em?"  This  was  often  the  ietvbreaker,  the 
beginning  of  a  conversation  Avhich  varied 
considerablv  in  other  details. 


Our  free 
book  fully 
explains 
the    n  e  w 
Kahn  iteel 
Buildings — 
rigid,  perma- 
nent, substantial 
structures  economi-  _^ 

cally  and  quickly  erect- 
ed.    Invaluable  for  manu- 
facturers,  railroads  and  con- 
tractors; garages,  storehouses,  schools,  hospitals, 
cottages,  election  booths,  boat  houses,  etc.,  etc 


^n  ,Steel 
'  tuildin^ 


Made  with  interchangeable  pressed  steel  panels, 
easily  assembled  by  means  of  simple  locking 
device.  A  hammer  is  the  only  tool  required. 
Watertight,  fireproof,  permanent  —  readily 
taken  down  and  re-erected  in  new  location. 
Provided  with  steel  sash,  steel  doors  and  steel- 
tile  roof.    Send  today  for  jfree  book. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 
Dept.  P-36,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
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Runs  on  Alcohol 

liiywhere.  No  electricitv,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
ii[iprnte  th.m  other  fan«.  ]2-in<h  blades. 
KoUer  bearine.  Reliable.  Brines  genu- 
ine comfort  iind  s.itisfaction.  Idea)  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
sueeess.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
la  the  eontinentnl  U.  S   A. 

La!<e  Breeze  Motor,  111  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Giicago 


17  Degrees 

lOc 


XZENUS 

PENCILS 


17  different  degrees   lor 

every    kno.vn    purpose. 

Also  twocopying.  Write  on  your 

ter  head  for  free  trial  sample. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co 

223  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long: 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscript)?, 
etc.  '  'Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  ' ' 
I'ilth  revised  edition  just  published.  C'lotli.Tic  postpaid  from 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Bulletin 
No.  26 

The  Style  Committee 
recommends  as  newest  in 
men's  footwear  for  the  present 
season;  black  or  tan  vamps  w^ith  tops  of 
"F.B.&C."  Glazed  Kid  in  sedate  colors. 

Note:  For  your  white  shoes  specify  "F.  B.&C." 
White  Washable  Glazed  Kid  No.  81.  this  new 
invention  requires  no  dressing  to  clean  — 
simply  use  soap  and  water  or  Carbona 
Cleaning  Fluid. 

Fashion  Publicity 
Company 

of 
New 
^'ork 
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'"Wlio  are  you'/"  Fritzie  would  shout. 

And  Tommy — "We're  the  King's  Own 
'ymn  of  'aters."  or  some  sueh  sxibtle 
repartee.     "Wot's  your  mob/" 

"We're  a  battalion  of  Irish  rifles." 

The  Germans  liked  to  provoke  Tommy 
by  pretending  that  the  Irish  were  disloyal 
to  England.    Sometimes  they  shouted — 

"Any  of  yon  from  London?" 

"Not  'arf!  Wot  was  you  a-doin'  of  in 
London?  W'itin'  tables  at  Sam  Isaac's 
fish-shop?" 

The  rising  of  the  mists  put  an  end  to 
these  conversations.  Sometimes  they  were 
concluded  earlier  Avitli  bursts  of  rifle-  and 
machine-gun  fire.  "All  right  to  be  friend- 
ly." Tommy  would  say,  "but  we  got  to 
let  'em  know  this  ain't  no  love-feast." 


ON  THE  BOUWERIE 

CALLING  the  Bowery  "Central  Broad- 
way" is  a  project  that  recently 
brought  forth  a  storm  of  disapjiroval,  not 
only  from  residents  of  New  York  City,  but 
from  many  far-distant'  parts  of  the  coun- 
try-. The  project  has  by  now  been  laid 
away,  to  be  brought  forth  again  by  revolu- 
tionary- spirits  of  ten  years  hence,  but  the 
swirl  of  excitement  created  did  not  quit!t 
down  befoi-e  many  of  the  "old-tiTuers" 
had  a  chance  to  retail,  for  the  thousand 
and  first  time,  their,  memories  of  the 
Bowerj'  that  used  to  be.  The  stories,  his- 
torical as  well  as  autobiographical,  go 
back  to  the  days  before  the  Bowery  was 
condemned  to  a  filthy  existence  l)eneath 
elevated-railway  tracks,  when  it  was  the 
Gay  White  Way  of  the  '70's,  '80's,  and  '90's. 
Further  back,  a  century  and  more,  we  find 
it  the  center  of  Bowery  Village,  and  still 
further  back,  another  centuiy  and  a  half, 
we  learn  of  it  as  part  of  an  ancient  Indian 
trail,  which  ran  from  the  fording- place 
across  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  to  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island.  The  first  road  to 
Boston  and  Albany  followed  this  trail.  At 
about  the  present  junction  of  Park  Row 
and  Baxter  Street,  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  declares,  was  one  of  tlie 
famous  "kissing-bridg>es,"  of  which  two 
more  appeared  along  the  road  at  points 
which  are  now  approximately  Second  Avtv 
nue  and  Fifty-first  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
and  Seventy-sixth  Street.  In  1642,  the  In- 
dian trail  became  a  cow-path.  Six  farms 
north  of  Kalck  Water,  a  pond  north  of  tlu; 
present  City  Hall,  were  opened  to  settlers, 
au'^.  from  these  farms  the  old  trail  led  con- 
veniently to  the  Vlache,  now  City  Hall  Park. 
The  writer  continues  his  history: 

When  Governor  Stuyvesant  secured  his 
Great  Bouwerie  and  erected  his  houses  just 
west  of  the  present  St.  Mark's  Church  he 
widened  the  cow-path  from  the  Vlache 
to  the  path  leading  to  his  house,  and  this 
was  the  V)eginning  of  the  Bowery  as  a 
pul)lic  thoroughfare. 

His  Bouwerie  originally  extended  from 
about  Chatham  Square  to  a  creek,  after- 
ward called  Sunfish  Creek,  which  ran  from 
a  pond  about  Fourth  Avenue  and  Tiiirly- 
third  Street  to  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
fifth   Street.     The  lane,   which   was  called 
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FEDERAkJV' 


That's   the    answer    to    your    delivery 
problem  — Federa/i:^e  It. 

Why  struggle  along  with  confusion  and  con- 
gestion in  your  hauling  and  delivery  department? 

Get  the  big  idea  of  modern  merchandise  mov- 
ing— maximum  loads — scientific  routing — quick 
time  between  delivery  points — short  stops. 

Do  more  business — enlarge  the  area  of  your  busi- 
ness territory — get  new  customers  on  the  outskirts. 

Outstrip  the  activities  of  all  competitors — with 
less  overhead  than  they  have  with  their  old  deliv- 
ery methods. 

Make  more  profits — by  saving  time  and  selling 
faster— with  FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

Ask  for  Repofts  on  Actual  Daily  Jf^ork  of  Federals 

in  your  own  Business. 

Our  Traffic  Experts  Have  this  Data  for   You. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

l^a,  2  and  Sfg  Ton  Trucks — Worm  Drive  Exclusively 

Federal  Tnu-ks  sold  In  erfry  ei/i/  in  the  United  Sf(ifn.<t 
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ITLES  AND   ^         Just  Published. 

The  latest,  greatest  Single  Volume  on 
Ritles  and  Am  munition.  For  sportsmen, 
iriLinufacturcrs,  army  and  navy  men. 
By  two  well-known  experts.  lUus.  SGnet 
lMlll>li?ir»i>i'^s.^     Funk  .<:  WttRiiallii  (  p..  New  York 


|l'  mirras  at  "ja 
'  PANAMA  PACtncl 
INTERNATIONAL/i 


Sharpens   Safety    Blades    Perfectly 

At  last  the  perfect  sharpener — the 

STAG  SHARPENER 

Tliooiily  slinrpoiicr  tlittt  In.th  hones  and  stn.i>!i 
all  iiialtcs  i.f  .sfifety  hhtdos.  Korps  l)Ia<ies  iiiiM-r- 
foct  shavintr  ccniiiiion.  Makes  uUt 
hladcslictltT  than  new.  Snr[)ris- 

intfly  Hiinple.  Roller  in  liolder  anlxinial  irally 

sets   hlade  always  at   eorrcei  honing  and 

Hlropiiini;    nn^'le.    Thumb  lock  makes    it 

easy  To  inHert  and   remove  blades.    Ilt-avily 

niekeled  holder,  barber's  hone  aii<l  strop  in 

neat  box.  eomplete.  lH>st|>aid,  ,$1.00,  Try 

It  10  days,  money  bark 

if  not  satisfactory. 

DealersWrite  for  .^peri;il  | 

Intrnduet.rv  OIT.r 

STAG  CO. 

S2.>v..  State  SI..  Cliieai,'( 


You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get   into   this    rapidly   C  iU|Alff|COM 

growing  business  either  HH  II  Iff  I  f  ^ 

as  a   proprietor  or  an  *"  '^   ■   ■  ^  ^^ 

operator.  Here's  a  completel\-  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  explanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants,  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  |)arts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc..  etc. 

Cloth.  $r.i'ii  lift;  by  mail,  $i.ii. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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BOTTLE 
No.  31 


Something  ICY'HOT 
[For  Everyone  $1 ,25 

See  display,  at  your  deal-  1  ,  „ 
'  eis.  for  selection.  Orsond  ^  •""  ^P 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  The 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown.  , 

ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jara  require    .  \ 
neither  fire  nor  ice.   The  temperature    I  I 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  o\}X-/J 
side  air.    No  chemicals  are  used.   I  \ 
Just  fill  bottle  and  cork  it.  J  J 


:iiilHiiii 


Keeps  Contents      V  \ 
Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours  )  ] 
Steaming-Hot  24  Hours  VN 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  every  pur-  \  } 
pose— Carafes  and  Pitchers  for  the  1  / 
table— Bottles  for  the  nursery,  sick-  I  I 
room  and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice  1 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY-HOT.  In-: 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
proper  temperatureand  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom 
Accept  no  substitute.    Protected  againpt 
breakage — absolutely  sanitary— can  be 
stantly  taken  apart — easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showing  many 
beautiful  styles  from  $1 .25  up.         //"^ 

ICY-HOT   Lunch  Kit       »1i~   ^       *, 
for  Workers  and  School 
Children.   Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with  leather 
handle.   Upper  compart- 
ment holds  bottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold 
as  desired;  lower  compart 
I  mentlkeeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  tfO  nil 
Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle.  ^^•»"' 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,       Depi.  D,  Cincinnati, 
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No.  7401 
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"Preparedness"     for     Summertime 

MADAM-  ^ 
Stop  "Slaving' 
In  a  Hot 
Kitchen 


You 

CAN.  pi 

Cook    in    Comtort    Witti    An 


9  Sizes 

to 
Select 
From 


Fireless  Cookstove  ~~ 


One 

for 
Every 
Home 


Roasts,   Bakes,  Steams,  Stews  and   Boils   Perfectly 

^-?4  t''"e  and  work.  Affords  BETTER  MEALS  AT  LESS 
CObT.  Cooks  flavor  INTO,  not  out  of  the  food.  Put  oatmeal 
in  at  n)ght---deIicious  in  the  morning-.  Start  roast 
m  the  morninp-— "done  to  a  turn"  at  noon.  Don't 
bo  without  this  another  summer.  Just  the  thing-  for 
auto  tours.  Keeps  food  fresh  and  delirious.  Get  one 
for  the  summer  eottape  and  enjoy  a  KEAL  vaeation. 
In  most  places  a  reliable  dealer  sells  the  "Ideal" 
line.  If  no  dealer  near  you,  we  will  ship  di  .--t.  Send 
today  for  Catalog. 

Book  Free.  Gives  all  details  of  use,  equipment  and 
manufacture,  in  addition  to  "The  President's  Own 
Story." 

The  Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  1396  W.  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  0. 

"Ideal"'  Kndiator  Now  furnished  frer  with  every 

Thermompler        *  *  '^<'»,'  ■ ' '  l^iin'inatesyu.-Hswork 

in  nrelesH  cooking.  Also  used  \w 

ovens.    If  bought  separately,  price  complete  with 

schedule  of  temperatures,  only  $1.50  postpaid. 


Bomvorie  Pathjo  (Bowery  Road),  was  cut 
through  in  1(m2.  In  1()()S  a  earriage-road 
was  made  from  the  city  to  the  Harlem 
Vilhige,  and  three  years  later  4h9  City 
Council  passed  a  resolution  to  repair  this 
road  and  designated  the  road  to  the 
!!overnor's  liouse  as  the  Lane. 
•  It  has  been  stated  that  the  name  of  the 
thoroughfare  was  changed  to  Bowery  Lane 
in  17G0;  but  all  the  early  maps  of  the  city, 
including  Maerschelckm's  map  of  1763,  call 
tlie  street  from  about  City  Hall  Park 
nortliAvard  the  Road  or  Highroad  to 
Boston.  The  earliest  map  I  could  find 
on  which  it  is  called  officially  Bowery  Lane 
is  the  map  of  1789.  On  the  map  of  1804 
it  is  called  Bowery  Lane  to  about  Bullock, 
now  Broome,  Street,  and  above  that  it  was 
called  the  Road  to  Boston.  The  term  Lane 
was  dropt  after  the  new  city-plan  was 
adopted,  and,  according  to  that  plan,  the 
official  end  of  the  Bowery  was  at  Fourteenth 
Street. 

Stuyvesant's  widowed  sister,  the  mother 
of  Nicholas  Bayard,  received  a  grant  of 
the  land  opposite  the  Governor's  farm  ex- 
tending from  about  Bayard  Street  to 
Astor  Place.  The  Governor's  farm  was 
divided  among  his  children  after  the  death 
of  his  widow,  and  further  subdivisions  and 
sales  reduced  it,  until  to-day  the  individual 
holdings  of  the  members  of  the  family 
consist  of  scattered  lots  and  small  parcels. 

In  1753  the  acting  Governor,  James 
Delancey,  bought  the  part  between  the 
present  Grand  and  Stanton  Streets  for  his 
country  estate  and  built  his  country-house 
near  the  road  about  where  Chrystie  and 
Delancey  streets  ei-oss.  This  estate  was 
confiscated  by  the  State  in  1784,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Pell  estate,  south  of  the 
Bayard  farm,  was  confiscated. 

Much  could  be  ^vi'itten  about  the 
Bowery  Village,  the  next  phase  thi'ough 
which  the  Bowery  passed.  It  apparently 
never  had  a  corporate  existence  like  the 
village  of  Harlem,  nor  any  fixt  Uniits  like 
GreenA\ach  Village.  It  began,  we  are  told, 
as  a  settlement  of  the  employees  of  the 
Governor.     We  read  on: 

Later  settlers  were  encouraged  to  make 
their  homes  on  the  farm;  and  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  1671  to  repair  the  carriage-road  to 
Harlem,  the  last  house  on  the  lane  was 
referi'ed  to  in  fixing  the  direction  of  the 
road.  This  house  stood  at  about  the 
present  corner  of  Fom-th  Avenue  and 
Fourteenth  Street.  Here  stood  John 
Clapp's  Bowery  Village  Inn  when  Clapp 
introduced  the  first  hackney-coach  in  the 
city  in  1696. 

This  corner  has  been  the  si'to  of  an  inn, 
tavern,  or  saloon  ever  since.  It  was  the 
last  stopping  -  place  before  entering  the 
city  of  the  Boston  stage-coach,  which 
began  making  monthly  trips  between 
New  York  and  Boston  in  1700,  and  it  was  a 
regular  stopping-place  for  the  Boston  coach 
until  the  route  via  boat  to  P*rovidenee  and 
rail  to  Boston  cut  down  the  time  from 
forty-one  hours  to  twenty-four  hours  and 
the  fare  from  $11  to  $8.  This  put  the 
Boston  stage  out  of  business. 

After  the  Revolution,  when  the  sur- 
rounding estates  were  cut  up  into  city- 
blocks  and  building-lots,  the  Stny"\esant 
heirs  atti^mpted  to  lay  out  th(>ir  land  in 
street-blocks,  making  the  old  ])ath  to  the 
Governor's  house  the  princi))al  street. 
StrtH^ts  were  planned  to  run  ])arall(^l  and  at 
right  angles  to  this  street,  which  was  called 


16,238  Men 
Joined  This 
Cigar  Club 


For  forty  years  I've  been 
smoking  a  cigar  made  from 
a  tobacco  I  buy  in  the  Vuel- 
ta  district  in  Cuba.  I've 
never  tound  its  equal. 

My  friends  and  their 
friends  have  insisted  on  my 
supplying  them  from  my 
private  stock. 

So  now  there  are  over  16,000 
of  them  ordering  together.  We 
keep  one  man  busy  selecting 
only  the  choicest  leaves. 

Co-operative  Plan 
Means  Mutual  Saving 


Our  Co-operative  Club  uses 
over  2,000,000  cigars  a  year.  So 
we  secure  quantity  prices.  We 
made  these  cigars  for  our  own 
use.  We  have  no  dealers  nor 
salesmen.  Here  again  is  a  saving. 

We  can  sell  about  100,000  of 
our  present  supply.  We've  put 
the  price  at  $5.00  per  hundred, 
$2.60  for  50 — which  is  about  what 
they  cost  us.  If  they  could  be 
purchased  at  a  store,  they  would 
cost  twice  as  much. 

First  Five  Free 

We're  perfectly  willing  to  have 
jou  try  a  few  to  decide  for  your- 
self that  they  can't  be  matched 
anywhere.  VVe  are  sure  you'll  en- 
joy their  rare,  mild  flavor  and  de- 
lightful aroma. 

Merely  send  us  loc  for  packing, 
revenue  and  postage  and  try  your 
five  free.  If  they  please  you,  we'll 
be  glad  to  have  you  join  our  club. 
Don't  delay.  Write  today  for  trial 
cigars,  but  please  use  your  busi- 
ness letter  head  or  enclose  your 
business  card. 

J.  Rogers  Warner 

127  Lockwood  BIdg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Exact  Size 


Ride  the  Oil  Into  Your 

Cw^mACfiryo  Install  Grus  Leaf  Spring  Oilers. 
»^1^****S^  They  lubricate  your  springs  as 
you  ride  and  free  your  car  permanently  from  dry, 
hard-riding,  squeaky  springs.  Grus  Oilers  reduce  the 
danger  of  spring  breakage.  Eliminate  greasing  expense 
and  trouble.  The  Grus  Leaf  Spring  Oiler  is  the  only  pat- 
ented spring  oiler  on  the  market.  Made  in  sizes  for 
all  cars.  Full  equipment  standard 
cars  J8  to  $10 — Fords,  $4.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us.     .Address  Desk  .\. 

GRUS 

l.cai  SpriiiR  Oilorg  (!'ii(<'iiIimO 
1536  MICHIGAN  AVENUE    CHICAGO 


Do  You 


If  so,  The  Preparation 

of  Manuscripts  for  the 

_  _  _       „^        ^^  Printer   will    show    you 

J^f§*§fO  ''°^^  ^°  prepare  your  copy 

and  choose  a  Publisher. 
Price  75  Cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 

ARE  YOU 

A  Shakespeare  Lover? 

Your  library  is  not  complete  without  a  facsinule  of 
the  First  Folio  0623)  Shakespeare.  The  origin.Tl 
First  Folios  have  become  so  scarce  and  so  highly  treasured 
bv  collectors  tjiat  one  copy— known  as  the  Wm.  H.  Van 
Antwerp  copy— recently  sold  for  |iS,ooo.oo  plus  agent's 
commissions,  at  a  London  auction. 

Besides  being  the  sole  authority  for  the  texts  of  the  most 
important  plays,  this  First  Folio  contaiiis  the  peculiar 
punctuation,  paragiaphing,  spellingand  paging  unon  "'V'^ 
depends  the  ''  Ci/'/ier"  bv  which  many  persons  have  tried 
to  prove  that  "  Shakespeare's"  plays  really  were  written  by 
FntHcis  Bacon.  Test  xVK'i  for yoursflf  \s\\\\  the  facsimile. 
F.very  page  is  a  true  photographic  copy  of  the  original, 
makii'ig  a  book  of  more  than  i.r«>o  pages,  each  5  x  7S  in- 
Strongly  bound  in  dark-blue  cloth      Price  f  J.50  po5t(Mid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Stuyvesant  Street.  The  only  streets 
actually  cut  through  were  short  stretches 
of  Quick,  Nicholas,  William,  Stuyvesant, 
Ten  Broeck,  and  Ehza  streets.  The  whole 
plan  was  given  up  when  Second  Avenue 
was  cut  through  the  estate  in  1826  and  the 
side-streets,  according  to  the  city -plan. 
in  -the  decade  foUo\ving.  In  1832  the  first 
street-car  line  began  running  up  the 
Bowery,  and  by  the  close  of  the  decade  a 
new  population  had  come  into  the  district, 
the  old  ^^Ilage-lines  were  wiped  out,  and 
Bowery  Village  was  only  a  memory. 

It  is  shortly  after  this  that  the  history 
of  the  Bowery  as  a  street  of  pleasure  begins, 
with  the  opening  of  Sperrj-'s  Botanical  Gar- 
dens in  1752.  Sperry  was  a  S-wass  florist, 
who  bought  part  of  the  Bayard  farm  in 
1740,  and  enlarged  his  florist  establishment 
into  a  botanical  garden,  which  became 
one  of  the  show-places  of  the  city.  We 
are  told  that  this  covered  all  of  the  two 
blocks  between  what  is  now  Foiu-th  Street 
and  Astor  Place,  extending  from  the  Bowery 
to  Broadway.  In  1752  he  opened  the  place 
to  the  public  as  a  pleasure-resort  and  it 
remained  a  pleasure-resort  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. In  1803  it  was  renamed  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, a  theater  was  erected  on  the  grounds, 
which  already  contained  a  dance  -  hall, 
refreshment-booths,  botanical  garden,  and 
picnic-place,  and  it  was  for  years  the  most 
popular  resort  in  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  the  opening  of  Lafayette  Place  cut  the 
grounds  in  half,  and  that — 

Later,  John  Jacob  Astor  bought  the  land 
on  the  Lafayette  Place  side  for  a  library, 
lots  were  sold  on  the  south  side  of  the 
grounds,  and  by  1855  nothing  was  left  of 
the  famous  resort  but  a  tavern,  which 
was  closed  the  same  year.  There  still 
exists  a  relic  of  the  old  place,  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  block  behind  the  houses 
just  south  of  the  Smith  &  Gray  building. 

There  are  several  famous  theatrical  sites 
on  the  Bowery  besides  the  Thalia  Theater. 
The  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  which  stood  on 
this  site,  was  at  the  time  of  its  erection, 
1756,  the  last  tavern  in  the  city  on  the  high- 
road to  Boston  and  the  stopping-place  of 
the  Boston  stage-coach.  It  was  here  that 
the  town-loungers  congi-egated  to  watch 
the  new  arrivals  when  the  coach  came  in, 
just  as  the  country  yokels  of  to-day  hang 
around  the  railroad-station  when  a  train 
arrives.  This  accounted  for  its  early 
popularity.  It  was  here  that  the  first  news 
from  New  England  was  received  and  from 
here  news  of  important  occurrences  was 
disseminated.  At  the  same  time  it  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  drovers  and  cattle- 
dealers,  who  in  those  days  formed  a  far 
more  important  part  of  the  community  than 
to-day.  The  Bull's  Head  Tavern  was  taken 
down  in  1826  to  make  way  for  the  new 
theater,  and  a  new  Bull's  Head  village 
arose  about  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  then  far  up-town,  but  the 
old  neighborhood  was  still  frequented  by 
the  cattlemen,  and  in  1830  they  formed 
the  Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank  near  its 
present  site  on  the  Bowery  and  Grand 
Street. 

•  The  Thalia  Theater,  the  Old  Bowery 
of  earlier  days,  is  a  historic  spot,  altho  the 
present   building    was    erected    in     1848. 


Safe,  Sure, 

for    Fast,    Light 


The  Goodyear  Motz  Commercial 
Cushion  Tire  fits  perfectly  between 
the  pneumatic  and  the  solid,  offer- 
ing, in  its  particular  field,  certain 
valuable  advantages  to  be  had  with 
neither  of  the  others. 

Due  to  its  wonderful  cushioning 
qualities,  the  Motz  permits  owners 
to  operate  their  trucks  economically 
at  speeds  up  to  25  miles  per  hour. 

Such  higher  speeds — impractical 
on  solid  tires — mean  an  increase  in 
the  truck's  earning  capacity;  and 
extend  its  range  of  delivery  service. 

Motz  Tires  will  not  puncture, 
thus  disorganizing  a  merchant's 
delivery  system. 

This  bump-absorbing  cushion  tire 
saves  the  truck  and  the  goods; 
fewer  truck  parts  are  broken,  fewer 
repairs  made,  fewer  delays  and  lay- 
ups  necessary. 


Economical, 

Delivery    Trucks 


Motz  owners  report  service  of 
12,000,  18,000— even  35,000  miles. 

Add  to  this  the  great  general 
economy  of  saving  delays  and  re- 
pairs to  the  truck,  and  all  kinds  of 
tire  trouble;  of  preventing  loss  of 
business,  and  other  losses,  through 
such  occurrences  —  and  you  will 
realize  that  Motz  Tires  ha\'e  a  \cry 
large  field  of  their  own. 

In  their  proper  sphere,  Motz 
Tires  yield  the  standard  Goodyear 
result — they  go  farther  and  last 
longer,  and  cost  less  in  the  end,  be- 
cause they  are  trouble-proof  and 
effect  noteworthy  sa\'ings. 

You  can  safely  accept  the  advice 
of  the  nearest  Goodyear  Branch 
when  that  advice  is  that  your  delix  - 
ery  truck  needs  Motz  Tires. 

The   Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber   Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


GOOE^EAR 

VJ  A  UA  O  N 


MOTZ  O^HION  TIRES 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 


INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF,  THE  MEN   WHO   WILL  DECIDE 
MAKING   OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 


THE 


By   PRINCESS     CATHERINE    RADZIWILL 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Forlv   Venrs."   "The   Royal 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


t  PuhlUhfd 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 

Iler  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  setpience  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  that  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  tlie 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illuttraled  with  Phototrtvures.         Crown  8to,  Clotli,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES   OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 
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The  One  Accessory 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Agree  On 


Practically  every  automobile  manufacturer  in 
America  uses  the  famous  Stewart  Speedom- 
eter. 

You  find  it  on  practically  all  the  high  priced 
cars ;  you  find  it  on  practically  all  the  medium 
priced  cars;  you  find  it  on  practically  all  the 
popular  priced  cars. 

Take  other  accessories.  You  find  various  start- 
ing and  lighting  systems;  you  find  numerous 
magnetos ;  you  find  any  number  of  different 
tires,  axles,  etc.,  etc.,  in  use.  But  when  it 
comes  to  speedometers  they  all  agree  on  the 
Stewart.  They  willingly  pay  the  higher  price 
which  an  instrument  of  Stewart  quality  neces- 
sarily costs. 


To  be  able  to  successfully  pass  all  the  punishing 
tests  of  all  the  most  cautious  and  critical 
engineers  of  practically  all  the  great  auto- 
mobile factories  of  America,  is  an  achieve- 
ment no  other  manufacturer  of  automobile 
accessories  can  show. 

Yet  that  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  Stewart 
Speedometer. 

Today  Stewart  Speedometers  are  going  on  95% 
of  the  equipped  automobiles. 

By  the  way,  make  it  a  point  to  see  that  the  car 
you  buy  is  equipped  with  Stewart  products- 
Stewart  Speedometers,  Stewart  Vacuum  Sys- 
tem, Stewart  Tire  Pump  and  Stewart  Warning 
Signal. 


Stewart  Products  for  sale  at  our  Branches,  Service  Statiorjs  and  Dealers  —  everywhere 
The  Stewart -Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Xo  car  'is  heller  l/uni   lis  ticcexxories 


Stewart 

Speedometer  for 

Fords — $10 


Stewart 

Tire  Pump 

$12 


Stewart 

Hand  Operated 

Warning  Signal  $3.50 


Stewart 

Motor  Driven 

Warning  Signal  $6 


Stewart  Vacuum 

Gasoline  System 

$10 


Stewart 

Starter  for  Ford» 

$40 
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lusl  opposite  the  Old  Bowery,  now  the 
"Utrance  to  the  ^Manhattan  Bridge,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  theatrical  sites  in 
America.  Here  the  Zoological  Institute 
opened  the  Bowerv'  Amphitheater  in  1838, 
and  this  was  later  used  as  a  circus  where 
Tony  Pastor  appeared  as  one  of  tlic  clowns. 
In  1854  it  Avas  converted  into  the  (Jeniuni 
"Stadt  Theater,'"  and  ten  years  later  tliis 
theater  was  enlarged  liy  taking  in  the 
German  Volks  Garten,  a  famous  pleasure- 
resort  to  the  north.  This  then  liecame 
the  largest  theater  in  the  country  witii  a 
seating  capacity  of  SjoOO.  It  was  here 
that  '"Lohengrin,"*  "Tannhauser,"  and 
manj'  other  famous  operas  Avere  first  sung 
in  America.  It  would  be  well  for  tliosc 
New  Yorkers  who  are  desirous  of  obliter- 
ating the  Bowery  to  remember  this.  Here, 
says  the  A\Titer — 

I  first  saw  Bandnum  play  and  heard 
Pauline  Lucca  and  Tlieodore  Wachtel  sing; 
and,  as  a  gross  antithesis,  here  I  earned  my 
first  dollar  as  a  page  in  the  fairy-play 
"Schneewitchen'"  in  the  winter  of  1873-74. 
The  theater  became  the  Windsor  Theater 
in  1879,  bm-ned  down  in  1883,  reopened 
three  years  later,  and  was  finally  demolished 
to  make  way  for  the  bridge. 

The  not  far  distant  People's  Theater  also 
occupies  a  i-ather  famous  theatrical  site. 
Opened  in  18.^8  as  Hoym's  Theater,  it 
became  Tony  Pastor"s  Opera-liouse  in 
I860,  and  in  1871  it  was  converted  into 
Aberle's  Volks  Garten.  Here  "Jake"  and 
his  buxom  daughter  Lena  Aberle  enter- 
tained their  guests  at  the  tables  when  they 
were  not  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered inappropriate  for  the  actors  and 
actresses  to  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  \'isitors 
in  their  stage-costumes  when  not  engaged 
at  their  work.  Those  were  the  sociable 
days  when  mine  liost  Avould  sit  w4th  his 
guests  and  make  them  feel  at  ease,  and 
visitors  could  speak  to  their  neighbors 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction. 
It  was  the  German  spirit  of  (n.  nt  til  h  lie  like  it. 

The  two  variety  -  theaters,  the  London 
and  Miner's,  on  the  Bowery,  are  now 
Italian  theaters.  Yet  it  doesn't  seem  so 
A'ery  long  ago  since  Harry  Howard  came 
liobbling  nightly  to  the  London,  who-e  lie 
had  a  perpetual  reser\ed  seat  in  row  A 
orchestra.  Or  since  (^ool  Burgess  .sang  his 
famous  laughing-song  from  its  stage  and 
could  be  heard  far  out  in  the  street.  Or 
since  Jacques  Kruger  took  a  week"s  flier 
in  variety  after  he  liad  l>eeu  out  of  Avork 
for  .several  Aveeks  and  commanch-d  tlie 
enormous  salary  of  $100,  altho  the  manager 
declared  he  had  neA^er  heard  of  Kinigcr.  It 
AA'as  one  of  Ki'uger's  pet  stories. 

Strange,  tho  true,  there  has  ncAcr  been 
a  church  -  building  on  the  Bow(Ty.  tho 
there  are  scores  within  a  l)lock.  and  then- 
are  many  missions  on  the  street,  l>ut 
never  a  church. 

There  are  many  features  about  the 
Bowery  that  endear  tlicmselves  to  every 
<)n(>  Avho  knoAvs  it.  Before  the  ugly 
elevated  structure  came  to  darken  its 
stores  and  Avalks  it  was  the  bright(^st, 
Uveliest  stn^et  in  toAvn.  It  Avas  to  the 
city  Avhat  the  (Jreat  White  Way  is  to-day; 
even  more,  for  it  attracted  the  j)leasurc- 
loving  town-folk  who  knew  it,  as  well  as 
the  strangers,  who  had  exaggerated  ideas 
about  it  as  they  have  to-day  about  the 
Tenderloin. 


FLYING  INTO  MEXICO 

THE  triumphs  of  the  aeroplane  in  the 
European  War  ha\'e  not  been  reflected 
so  far  in  the  exploits  of  om*  oAvn  aA'iation 
corps  in  Mexico.  With  some  chagrin  Ave 
luiAc  read  the  tale  of  their  early  attempts 
to  serA>'  the  caA'alry  and  infantry  forces 
engaged  in  Villa-lumting.  Not  only  have 
they  found  their  machines  frequently 
unsuited  to  the  work  before  them,  Aveak  of 
wing  oAcr  the  mountainous  districts  and 
short  of  flight  OA'er  the  long  desert  stretches, 
but  Ave  are  told  that,  more  than  this,  at 
least  fom-  out  of  the  eight  dispatclied 
across  the  border  haAe  failed  utterly.  As 
Avc  knoAv,  tAVO  of  our  aviators  were  lost,  tlie 
first  fcAv  daj's  out,  in  the  Mexican  desert, 
without  gasoline  or  food  or  Avater.  By 
good  fortune  both  Avere  rescued,  but  their 
story  is  one  of  hairbreadth  escape  and  much 
suffering.  In  the  NeA\'  York  Anieriaui, 
one  of  these  men,  AA'iation- Lieutenant 
Edgar  S.  Gori-ell,  of  Baltimore,  describes 
A  iA'idly  his  three  days  of  Avandering,  nearly 
dead  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Lost  in  the 
darkness,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  landing, 
then  left  his  machine  and  made  his  Avay 
as  best  he  might.     He  says: 

On  hands  and  knees,  to  aAoid  being  seen, 
I  craAA'led  for  hoiu's.  About  tAvo  o'clock  I 
made  the  hills  and  slept  until  sunrise. 

At  noon,  Avith  the  water  half  gone  from 
my  canteen,  I  felt  weakness.  My  map 
showed  I  Avas  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  waJ^  There  Avas  no  sign  of  water,  and 
I  turned  back.  The  sun  seemed  to  burn 
through  my  clothes.  I  took  off  my  skull- 
cap and  it  burned  all  the  more. 

Ahead  I  seemed  to  see  a  lake,  full  of 
cool,  splashing  water  A\ath  waves  and  Avhite- 
caps.  I  started  to  I'un,  and  the  beautiful 
lake  disappeared.  I  tried  my  canteen, 
but  it  was  empty.  The  Avild  fear  that 
comes  over  a  man  when  he  is  facing  some- 
thing that  he  can  not  understand  seized  me. 
In  my  mind,  tho,  Avas  a,  picture  of  a  saw- 
toothed  mountain,  far,  far  off  ahead  of  me. 
I  plunged  toAvard  it.  Several  times  I  fell 
and  lay  stupefied.  I  don't  remember  hoAV 
often,  but  each  time  Avhen  my  senses  came 
back,  the  vision  of  the  saA\'-toothed  moun- 
tain Avas  ahead.     It  seemed  a  haven. 

My  eyes  bulged.  ]My  ears  hummed.  ]M.a- 
tongue  stuck  to  the  dry,  rasping  roof  of 
my  mouth.  I  knew  I  AA-as  dying,  but  1 
kiicAv,  too,  I  must  not  die. 

Finally,  darkness  came,  and  a  l)one- 
eating  chill  settled  oAer  me.  1  stuiiil)le(l 
on  and  fell,  my  face  landing  in  a  Avater- 
hole.  I  doused  my  head  in  the  Avater. 
I  splashed  it  OAer  my  burning  shoulders. 
I  waded  in  it.  to  cool  my  feet.  Then  1  \ay 
down  on  the  bank,  Avith  my  feet  still  in  the 
water,  and  slept. 

On  Avaking  he  came  upon  both  horse 
and  man,  the  latter  a  "buctio  aitiigo" 
Mexican.     He  continues; 

In  an  adolu'  liut  near  by  lie  found  a 
sa(hlle,  and  tlireAv  it  on  tlie  horse  I  still 
h'd  from  a  strip  of  cloth.  Then  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  where  the  American  troops 
Avere.  He  nodded.  i  inoli(jned  him  to 
h'ad  and  followed  on  the  horse,  with  the 
])ist()l  still  in  my  hand. 

A  short  time  brought  us  to  a  patrol. 
They  led  me  safely  into  the  Ascencion 
outposts. 
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PIPE 


is  the  leader  of  the 
famous  W  D  C  line 
of  pipes.  It  stands 
for  pipe  perfection. 
The  tobacco  keeps 
dry  because  the 
"weir'  in  the  bowl 
catches  the  saliva. 

At  All  Dealers' 

35c  and  up 

In  Canada  50c  and  up 

Look  for  the  triangle  W  D  C 
on  pipes  of  every  style.  It 
means  greatest  pipe  value. 


WILLIAM  DEMUTH 
&  CO. 

New  York 
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Whatever  your  ideas  of  size,  architec- 
ture or  cost— our  "Portfolio  H"  will  assist 
you  in  deciding  upon  the  type  of  memorial 
he?\  suited  to  your  specific  purpose. 


Tt>e  superior  artistic  quality  of  Harrison  Memorials 
has  been  established  and  undisputed  for  61  years. 
Portfolio  will  be  sent  promptly  on  requat. 

G[?ANITE 
COMPANY 

pirriNCTivE 

AVE.AOCIALr 

?00  FIFTH  AVE    N  V- 


Representatives  in  the  larger  cities. 
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Abolition  of  Puncture 
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"INGENUITY  abolishes  mankind's  losses 
and  delays  caused  by  defective  utilities. " 

ANY  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  is  defec- 
tive if  destructible  by  puncture. 


LEE 


PNEUMATIC     NON-SKID     PUNCTURE -PROOF 


ABOLISH  PUNCTURE 

This  abolition  is  secured  by 
armoring  the  tire  vitals  with 
layers  of  small  impenetrable 
discs  overlapped  so  that  puncture 
is  impossible. 

TWICE  GUARANTEED 

LEE  Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic 
Tires  are  guaranteed  Puncture- 
Proof  under  a  cash  refund,  and 
are  guaranteed  in  writing  to  give 
5,000  Miles  of  service. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "L" 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  since  1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 


Zig-Zag 
Tread 


Distributors  in  all  the  Principal  Cities 

Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 


How  to  Sell  Things 


valuable  1 


treating  ( 


pproaching  the  prospect,  th( 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knowsevery  twist  and  knack  of  selling — 
from  long  and  wide  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.     Order  to-day.     By  mail,  54c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  l^iuo.  Cloth,  64  pages.    SOcents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Avoid  Heart   Trouble 

Get  "The  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels;  Their 
Care  and  Cure,  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body."  By  I.  H.  Hirschfeld.  M.D. 
It  shows  you  How  To  be  sound  and  happy, 
and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of 
breakdown — How  To  reconstruct  a  misman- 
aged or  "  run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical 
fiuidancc  aloiiR  the  lines  of  Blmplo,  nattinil  liv- 
ng,  by  a  physician  of  unquestioned  authority. 
?-k3Arft°f'P^'<^-  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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SPRINGS 


SELF  "tMBRfCATING 


Save 
tires 
Absorb 
the  shocks 
of  rough  roads 


DETROIT  STEEL 

PRODUCTS   CO. 

Detroit  Michigan 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


WATTS-DUNTON'S  REMINISCENCES 

Watts-Dunton,  Theodore.    Old  Familiar  Faces. 

Pp.  303.     With  Portraits.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     $1.75. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton  has  held  a 
unique  place  among  literary  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
some  of  the  famous  literary  personages  of 
the  Victorian  period.  He  was  the  reposi- 
tory of  perhaps  the  largest  amount  of 
personal  knowledge  and  information  con- 
cerning the  poets  and  litterateurs  of  his  age. 
The  "Old  Familiar  Faces"  are  those  of 
Swinburne,  the  Rossettis,  William  Morris, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Borrow, 
Lowell,  and  many  another  celebrity  in 
arts  and  letters. 

Altho  characterized  by  a  certain  reticence 
and  reserve  and  wholly  devoid  of  anything 
like  "revelations"  and  sensational  touches, 
these  reminiscences  make  a  profound  ap- 
peal by  reason  of  their  utter  sincerity  and 
the  great  emphasis  the  author  lays  upon 
the  psychological  side  of  his  subject.  No 
doubt  the  photographic  school  of  biog- 
raphy, which  omits  nothing  and  laj^s  stress 
upon  objective  detail,  wiU  always  be  in 
great  request,  and  probably  Boswell,  that 
prince  of  biographers,  will  never  be  de- 
throned in  the  popular  estimation.  Never- 
theless there  is  another  kind  of  literary 
portraitixre  which  Watts-Dunton  in  this 
book  admirably  typifies  and  which  seems 
to  us  to  have  its  counterpart  in  painting 
in  the  familiar  canvases  of  Whistler.  This 
style,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  portrayal  of  such  baffling 
types  of  genius  as  are  Swinburne  or 
Rossetti. 

And  it  may  be  here  remarked  that 
interest  in  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  him- 
self is  secondary  only  to  that  felt  in  the 
great  contemporaries,  whose  lives  and 
characters  he  has  so  charmingly  described. 
He  seems  to  have  had  some  subtle  qualitj' 
that  drew  to  him  with  t-he  power  of  a 
magnet  the  distinguished  men  of  art  and 
letters  of  his  time.  The  greatest  of  his 
great  friendships  was  with  Swinburne,  with 
whom  he  lived  like  a  brother  at  "The 
Pines"  for  thirty  years.  The  famous 
poet  desired  to  make  over  to  Watts- 
Dunton  his  entire  fortune.  Rossetti  also 
wished  to  make  him  his  heir,  and  was  only 
dissuaded  fronx  doing  so  when  his  friends 
persuaded  him  that  sucli  an  act  would  be 
an  injustice  to  Rossetti's  owii  family. 

Of  Tennyson,  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
figure  in  this  brilliant  company,  the  author 
has  written  with  most  freedom.  The 
rather  austere  portrait  of  the  author  of 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  painted  by  one 
best  qualified  (next  to  the  poet's  son)  for 
the  rather  difficult  task,  will  be  studied 
with  interest  by  admirers  of  England's 
great  laureate.  When  the  author  ap- 
proaches Tennyson  one  sees  that  he  is  at 
home,  is  upon  enchanted  groinid : 

"What  was  there  in  the  'Idylls  of  the 
King'  that  brought  all  England  to  Tenny- 
son's feet — made  English  people  reread 
witli  a  new  seeing  in  t!\eir  eyes  the  j>ocihs 
whicli  Ihey  once  thought  merely  beautiful, 
but  now  Ihouglit  half  divine?  Beautiful 
tliese  'Idylls'  are  indeed,  but  they  are  not 
more  l>eautiful  than  work  of  his  that 
went  before.  The  rich  Klondike  of  Mal- 
lory  and  (Jeoffrey  of  Monniouth  had  not 
es('ai>ed  the  eyes  of  previous  j^rospoctors. 
All  his  life  Milton  had  dreamed  of  the  ruins 
lying  concealed  in  the  misty  'niid-n^gion' 
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of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  but. 
luckily  for  Tennyson,  was  led  away  from 
it  into  other  paths.  With  ^Milton's  im- 
mense power  of  sensuous  e.xpression — a 
power  that  impelled  him,  even  when  dealing 
Avith  the  spirit-world,  to  flash  upon  our 
senses  pictures  of  the  very  Umbs  of  angels 
and  fiends  at  fight — we  may  imagine  what 
an  epic  of  King  Ai-thur  he  w^oidd  have 
produced.  .  .  .  Now  no  prospector  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yukon  has  a  keener  eye  for 
nuggets  than  Temiyson  had  for  poetic  ore, 
and  besides  'The  Lady  of  Shalot'  and 
'Launcelot  and  Guinevere,'  he  had  already 
printed  the  grandest  of  all  his  poems — the 
'Morte  d' Arthur.'  It  needed  only  the 
'Idylls  of  the  King,'  where  episode  after 
episode  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  was  ren- 
dered in  poems  which  could  be  understood 
by  all — it  needed  only  tliis  for  all  England 
to  be  set  reading  and  rereading  all  his 
poems,  some  of  them  more  precious  than 
any  of  these  '  Idylls' — poems  whose  familiar 
beauties  shone  out  now  with  a  new  light." 

The  author's  recollections  of  several  of  the 
women  of  this  charmed  circle,  principal  of 
whom  are  Mrs.  ]Morris,  the  wife  of  William 
Morris,  Lady  Tennyson,  and,  above  all, 
Christina  Rossetti,  are  not  the  least  in- 
teresting features  of  his  book.  The  first 
mentioned  of  these  ladies  was  the  original 
of  some  of  Rossetti's  universally  known 
paintings,  more  especially  of  ""The  Blessed 
Damozel."  This  particular  "old  familiar 
face"  looks  out  at  the  reader  as  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  book.  In  speaking  of  ]Mrs. 
Morris  once  Watts-Dunton  remarked: 
"She  was  the  most  lovely  woman  I  have 
ever  known;  her  beauty  was  incredible." 

RECENT  FICTION 

Maher,  Richard  Aumerle.  The  Shepherd  of 
the  North.  Pp.  342.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.35. 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  in  which  the  "people  of  the 
hiUs"  are  in  conflict  with  an  encroaching 
railroad  and  some  ore  -  seekers.  They 
would  have  been  cheated  out  of  their 
homes  and  their  country,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  "Shepherd  of  the  North,"  the 
'White  Horse  Chaplain,"  the  Bishop  of 
Alden  (a  three-titled  prelate  of  the  Catholic 
Church),  who,  fortunately  for  those  most 
deeply  involved,  had  some  vivid  memories 
of  his  war-experiences  which  made  him 
master  of  the  situations,  both  when  he 
happened  into  the  house  of  Tom  Lansing 
just  in  time  to  ease  his  dying  moments 
and  pledge  himself  to  the  care  of  Tom's 
daughter  Ruth,  and  again,  in  a  fight 
between  the  "  hillers "  and  the  raih-oad- 
hirehngs,  when  his  knowledge  of  the  "man 
higher  up"  forced  the  railroad-magnate  to 
grant  justice  to  the  desperate  landowners. 
Before  this  adjustment  is  consummated 
Ruth  Lansing  and  her  neighbor  lover,  Jeff 
Whiting,  go  through  some  hair-raising 
experiences,  dramatic  misunderstandings, 
and  thrilhng  situations.  The  most  graphic 
thing  in  the  book  is  a  description  of  a 
forest-fire  and  the  evil  deeds  connected 
Avith  it.  In  the  end,  organized  villainy  is 
conquered  and  "all  is  well,"  but  the 
reader  will  occasionally  protest  at  the 
reasoning  resorted  to,  unless  he  has  im- 
phcit  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  as  that  is 
the  key-note  of  the  book's  meaning. 

Van  Dresser,  Jasmine  Stone.  Gibhy,  of  Clam- 
shell Alley.  Illustrat<!d  by  William  Van  Dressor. 
Pp.  378.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.35. 

This  book  is  a  pleasant  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  by  the  title  and  illustrations. 
It  will  not  fail  to  interest  readers,     (iibby 
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ON  E  of  the 
most  interest- 
ing things  in 
the  whole  automo- 
bile situation  is  the 
type  of  men  who 
own  and  drive  Frank- 
lin   Cars. 

The  list  of  Franklin 
owners  shows  a  most  re- 
rdarkable  average  as  to 
substantial  rating  and 
strong  position  in  affairs. 
The    typical    Franklin 

Every  practical-minded  motorist  should 
Motorist's  Dollar  is  Shrinking."     Send 


owner  is  a  successful  man 
who  thinks  for  himself: 
and  who  owes  his  place 
in  the  world  to  his  habit 
of  getting  the  facts  and  us- 
ing his  own  judgment. 

The  point  we  make 
is  that  the  Franklin 
owner  as  a  rule  is  a  man 
who  can  afford  any  price 
car.  He  sees  in  the 
Franklin  the  best  use  of 
his  money — and  his  \\hole 
habit  of  life  has  taught 
him  to  seek  efficie?icy. 

read  the  new  book,  "Why  the  Average 
us  your  name  on  a  post  card  for  a  copy. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


lOO  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  World's  Greatest  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Critical  Period 

Nearly  a  century  of  vital  history  tills  the  interval  between  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  the 
Franco-Russo-English  understanding.     It  was  a  century  of  national  upheavals  and  international 
readjustments  which  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  the  present 
war.    A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the  attitudes  and  motives  of 
the  nations  to-day.     This  great  story  of  the  world's  evolution  is  completely,  fascinatingly, 
authoritativelv  told  in  one,  big,  tine,  inexpensive  volume, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browrning,  M.  A. 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  historicnl  authorities 

It  describes  the  world's  dominant  figures  of  tlie  last  hundred  vears  and  what  they  accomplished — Lincoln. 

Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  scores  of  others.     It  tells  of  our  Civil  War;  the  evolution  of  the  German  Empire: 

the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  the  befiinninK  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  Italy   repudiated  in  igi4;  the 

Boer  War;  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and  all  thi'  other  significant  jiohtical  and  military  events  of  this  period. 

It  is  a  gripping;  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making.     Get  it  and  read  it.     History  and  Biography  give  the 

greatest  eaucation.  ^  ..  . 

New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition.    looo  pages,  cloth  bound,  Sj-oo;  by  tnail,  $3.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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Are   10c  Cigars  an 
Extravagance    For   You  ? 

Would  you  like  to  buy  at  $5.00  per  hundred 
cigars  that  you  will  enjoy  every  bit  as  much  as 
those  you  now  buy  at  10c  or  3  for  a  quarter? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it. 

You  nuist  buy  your  cigars  from  the  factory. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  we  began  to  sell  cigars 
direct  from  our  factory  to  the  smoker. 

That  this  was  the  rig/it  idea,  the 
one  economical  method  of  selling 
cigars,  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
success  of  our  business  but  by 
another  important  fact  which  you 
are  bound  to  have  observed. 

The  retail  cigar  store  has  been 
steadily  working  to  get  in  closer 
touch  with  cigar  factories.  Retail 
stores  now  tell  you,  "We  own  or 
control  this  brand,"  or  "We  are 
agents  for  that  brand. ' '  ^JE^' V 

These  statements  are  usually 
true.  They  illustrate  a  tendency  to 
take  steps  to  bridge  a  gap  that  we 
jumped  clear  over  fourteen  years 
ago — the  gap  between  the  cigar- 
maker  and  the  cigar  smoker. 

Our  panatela  is  a  good  example  of 
how  the  factor>'  to  smoker  idea  reduces 
the  cost  of  your  cigars. 

This  panatela  is  a  hand  made  cigar, 
rolled  in  a  model  factory,  by  skilled, 
adult,  male  cigarmakers.  It  has  a  long 
filler  of  Cuban-grown  Havana  tobacco, 
properly  cured.  The  wrapper  is  genuine 
Sumatra.  It  is  five  inches  long,  pana- 
tela shape,  a  trifle  thicker  than  the 
average  ptnatela — not  quite  so  thick  as 
a  Londres. 

Ask  for  this  kind  of  a  cigar  at  any 
retail  store  and  the  cigar  offered  will  be 
not  less  than  three  for  a  quarter  in  price. 

Our  price  is  Ss.oo  per  hundred,  $2.50 
per  box  of  fifty.  Order  a  box  from  our 
factory  and  if  the  cigars,  as  smoked,  are 
not  exactly  as  claimed,  they  cost  you 
no  money  at  all. 

OUR  OFFER  is:  Upon  request,  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  remaining 
forty  at  our  expense,  and  no  charge  for 
the  ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

Besides  our  panatela  we  make  sixteen 
other  cigars,  including  a  number  of 
clear  Havana  shapes.  Our  complete 
catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  sta- 
tionery or  give  reference,  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  St. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P«B  «  w«  X  CardSjCirculars,  book,  paper 
r  1  n  V  Press$5.Larger$18.  Kotary$6fl 
vv  Savemoney.  Printforothers, 
'  jf  /^^17f*bigproflt.  Alleasy.rulessent. 
^?  ^^  ^i^Jii  Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
J  "VS^Tt  pre8ses,TYPE,cards,samples 
^    TT  XJlThe  Press  Co.  Merideni  Conn 

Delivered  Y^v  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


OCnU  nil  nilllEiI  1816cataloEof^'J?ans«r" 
Bieyclea,  Tire*  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
tutonUh  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  craat  new  offar 
to  deliver  yon  a  Rsngmr  Bicycle  on  on*  month's  f rao 
trial  without  a  cant  ezpensa  to  you. 
pnyC  you  can  make  money  taking:  orders  for  bicycles, 
W  I  W  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  bigr  hand- 
someeataloK.  It'sfraa.  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
forre-fittioK  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  coat. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PmCES«i>e<='t''you  Nooneelsecan 
— ^_^— ^_— ^  offer  Buch  values  and  such 
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is  an  illiterate  kid  wiio  named  liimself 
after  a  hoat,  and  knows  nothing  of  his 
parentage  or  birth.  We  find  hint  li\ing 
at  the  home  of  a  bully,  "Burly  McGregor," 
where  in  return  for  clam-digging  and  otlier 
chores  he  gets  abuse  and  a  little  food. 
Gibby  at  last  "wakes  up"  and  succeeds 
in  establishing  for  himself  a  real  home  with 
"Granny"  and  a  business  for  himself  with 
the  help  of  a  horse  and  Avagon,  for  which 
he  paid  ten  cents  down  and  ten  cents  a 
week.  In  accomplishing  all  tliis  oiu-  young 
hero  goes  through  wonderful  experiences, 
thrilling  vicissitudes,  and  exciting  ad- 
ventures which  ai'e  almost  incredible,  bixt 
he  finally  conquers  the  brute  who  perse- 
cutes him  and  "finds  himself."  Gibby 
is  a  lovable  character,  sometimes  incon- 
sistently drawn,  and  so  are  his  chums 
Mit,  Pige,  and  Jake.  There  are  many 
others  who  contribute  to  the  liu'e  of  the 
story,  notably  "Granny"  and  .Judge 
Tilton  who  plajs  an  important  part  in  the 
final  denouement.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
salt  marshes  in  the  town  of  Agawain  is 
cleverly  reproduced.  The  plot  is  a  mixture 
of  mystery,  boyish  adventure,  laughable 
and  exciting  adventures,  and  funny  situ- 
ations. Gibby  is  a  unique  character, 
bound  to  become  popular. 

White,    William   Allen.      God's   Puppets.     Pp. 

309.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  five  short  stories 
already  familiar  to  some  magazine-readers, 
each  complete  in  itself,  but  showing  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  same  people  under 
various  circumstances.  The  author  seems 
to  have  had  in  mind  certai"  types,  not 
always  pleasing  or  admirable,  but  true  to 
life,  and  he  weaves  his  plot  cle\'erly  to 
illustrate  his  appreciation  of  human  frailty 
and  his  sympathy  with  weakness.  "A 
Social  Rectangle"  and  "The  One  a  Phari- 
see" are  the  best  of  the  collection.  Both 
are  dramatic  and  powerful.  In  fact,  it  is 
in  such  stories,  rather  than  in  attempts 
at  humor,  that  the  author  shows  his  great- 
est strength  in  portraying  passion  and 
tragedy.  One  character,  more  than  all 
others,  remains  in  the  memory  after  the 
book  is  closed,  i.e.,  the  Irish  Colonel 
Longford,  who  dared  to  lay  his  cane  over  his 
daughter's  shotilders  when  she,  out  of 
utter  selfishness,  had  made  beasts  out  of 
her  many  lovers  and  who  also  helped  to 
make  a  man  of  Caleb  Hale  %\hen  e\ery 
one  else  had  failed.  It  is  a  book  unusual 
for  character-study. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TURK'S  EMPIRE 

Gibbons,  Herbert  .\danis  Ph.D.).  The  Foun- 
dation of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A  Historj- of  the 
Osmanlis  up  to  the  Death  of  Bavezid  I.  (1300-1403). 
8vo,  379  pp.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$3  net. 

Now  that  the  continuanct^  of  the  Turkisii 
Empire  is  so  seriously  menaced,  the  story 
of  its  foundation  told  by  an  accomi)lished 
and  industrious  scholar  is  most  timely. 
And  when  that  story  takes  in  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Balkan  States  no  less 
stormy  than  the  last  half  decade,  a  period 
indeed  prophetic  of  subsequent  history,  the 
welcome  to  the  story  is  none  th(>  less 
hearty. 

The  views  presented  by  Dr.  Gibbons 
are  in  many  respects  subA'«M-si\«'  of  tliose 
commonly  presented  of  "Turkish"  origins. 
In  fact,  to  speak  of  Osman  as  a  "Turk" 
and  of  the  emirate  which  he  held  and 
enlarged  as  "Turkish"  is  shown  by  our 
author  as  almost  the  first  mistake  to  bt> 
corrected.  Osman,  who  laid  the  foiinda- 
tion-stoue    of    what    at    the    end    of    the' 
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seventeenth  century  came  to  be  known  in 
the  west  as  "the  Turkish  Empire,"  was 
eliieftain  of  Siigat  (a  "village"  southeast 
of  Brusa),  a  convert  from  paganism  to 
Islam,  and  at  his  death  left  to  his  successor, 
Orkhan,  a  domain  of  only  125  by  75  miles, 
which  included  onlj'  Brusa  and  Nica?a 
among  the  cities  of  importance,  and 
touched  the  sea  of  Alarmora  at  only  one 
point,  with  a  small  Black  Sea  littoral. 
Orkhan  (d.  1359  or  1360)  carried  his  con- 
quests up  to  the  Bosporus  in  Asia  IVfinor, 
and  across  the  Dardanelles  to  a  point  fifty 
luiles  north  of  GaUipoli,  and  eastward 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Constantinople. 
Murad  conquered  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
north  to  the  Danube  (Nicopolis),^east  along 
the  Black  Sea  littoral,  and  west  to  Uskub 
(the  area  of  the  Balkans  involved  in  the 
present  conflict).  In  Asia  ]Minor  his 
emirate  reached  south  to  within  seventy- 
five  miles  of  the  coast.  Not  till  Bayezid  did 
the  Osmanlis  become  the  principal  power 
in  Asia  Minor,  tho  their  possessions  in 
Europe  had  under  him  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  secin'ed. 

Dr.  Gibbons  disposes  of  the  historical 
fiction  so  long  maintained  that  the  Osmanli 
empire  was  the  heir  of  the  Seljuk  dominion 
based  on  the  possession  of  Asia  Alinor.  He 
shows  that  the  empire  was  carved  out  of 
Byzantine  possessions  near  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Valley  of  the  Sangarius, 
and  that  "Turkey  in  Asia"  was  an  after- 
thought, resulting  from  the  existence  of 
"Tm-key  in  Eiu-ope." 

The  book  is  a  briUiant  piece  of  work, 
showing  the  genius  of  patient  research 
into  sources  that  are  closed  to  aU  except 
a  very  few  scholars.  Its  array  of  soiu-ces 
is  formidable,  and  the  handling  of  them 
masterly.  Incidentally  the  disjunction  of 
the  populations  in  the  Balkans  and  the 
WTet<jhedness  of  Byzantine  rule,  during 
the  period  covered,  are  \ividly  displayed — 
are  indeed  the  background  on  which  "the 
unspeakable  Turk"  has  so  long  perpe- 
trated his  misrule. 

The  appendixes,  dealing  with  "Miscon- 
ceptions of  Osmanh  Origins,"  the  "Emirates 
of  Asia  Minor,"  "Chronological  Tables," 
and  "Bibliography,"  are  most  usefid.  A 
fairly  good  index  closes  the  volume.  Tho 
the  period  covered  is  brief,  going  up  to 
the  invasion  of  Timur  and  the  death  of 
Bayezid  I.,  the  book  is  one  of  high  value, 
necessary  to  all  students  of  the  Near  East. 
We  see  signs  of  a  rewTiting  of  the  history 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  Dr.  Gibbons's 
book  is  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of 
the  historian. 

THE  ETHNIC  FAITHS 

Pratt,  James  Bissett  (Ph.D.).  India  and  Its 
Faiths:  A  Traveler's  Record.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-483. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$4  net. 

Giles,  Herbert  A.  (LL.D.).  Confucianism  and 
Its  Rivals.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  Second  Series.)  8vo, 
pp.  x-271.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Tho  these  two  A'olumes,  by  an  American 
and  an  English  professor,  deal  with  the 
religions  of  <lifferent  countries,  thej'  have 
in  common  a  discussion  of  Buddhism  and 
Islam  in  the  respective  countries.  In  many 
respects,  however,  they  are  the  antipodes 
of  each  other. 

Evidently  Professor  Pratt,  of  Williams 
College,  was  as  a  "traveler"  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  faiths  of  India  when  he 
entered  its  doors.  The  philosophy  beneath 
and  the  history  behind  th(!  religion  of 
India  to-day  were  well  and  sympathetically 
known  to  him.  So  that  he  was  prepared  to 
observe  ^ith  open  mind  both  the  good  and 


Cave  Life  or  Civilization 


Civilized  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  cave  man  by  his  habit  of 
co-operation. 

The  cave  man  Uved  for  and  by 
himself ;  independent  of  others,  but 
alw^ays  in  danger  from  natural  laMrs. 

To  the  extent  that  "we  assist  one 
another,  dividing  up  the  tasks,  we 
increase  our  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, and  attain  the  advantages  of 
civilization. 

We  may  sometimes  disregard  our 
dependence  on  others.  But  suppose 
the  farmer,  for  example,  undertook 
to  live  strictly  by  his  ovv^n  efforts. 
He  might  eke  out  an  existence,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  civilized  existence 
nor  would  it  satisfy  him. 

He  needs  better  food  and  clothes 
and  shelter  and  implements  than  he 
could  provide  unassisted.  He  re- 
quires a  marl^et  for  his  surplus  prod- 
ucts, and  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  exchange. 

He  should  not  forget  who  makes 
his  clothes,  his  shoes,  his  tools,  his 


vehicles  and  his  tableware,  or  who 
mines  his  metals,  or  w^ho  provides 
his  pepper  and  salt,  his  books  and 
papers,  or  who  furnishes  the  ready 
means  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change whereby  his  myriad  wants 
are  supplied. 

Neither  should  he  forget  that  the 
more  he  assists  others  the  more  they 
can  assist  him. 

Take  the  telephone  specialists  o£ 
the  Bell  System :  the  more  efficient 
they  are,  the  more  effectively  the 
farmer  and  every  other  human 
factor  of  civilization  can  provide  for 
their  own  needs  and  comforts. 

Or  take  our  government,  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  regulating, 
controlling  and  protecting  a  hun- 
dred million  people.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  so  efficient  in  its 
special  task  that  all  of  us  may  per- 
form our  duties  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Interdepend- 
ence means  civilized  existence. 
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riKht  use  of  it,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis — world- 
famed  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Griffis  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
I)ro[)er  direction  of  energy  for  a  high  purpose,  and 
what  he  says  should  carry  weight  with  all  thinking 
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the  hurt  inherent  in  the  "welter  of  re- 
ligions"— from  animism  to  Parseeism  and 
the  Somajes — current  in  the  great  peninsula 
in  the  year  of  grace  1914. 

The  result  is  a  volume  too  great  to  sum- 
marize, and  so  valuable  in  every  way  that 
oiil\-  the  heartiest  commendation  can  ap- 
proach justice.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  it  outranks  almost  any  three  or 
four  volumes  on  the  subject  now  available. 
Twenty  chapters  cover  Hinduism  in  its 
cults,  philosophy,  deities,  functionaries,  and 
castes;  give  excellent  accounts  of  the 
various  reform  movements,  religious  and 
social;  discuss  Jains,  Mohammedans,  Par- 
sees,  Buddhists  (Burma  and  Ceylon),  and 
Christian  Missions;  and  there  is  a  valuable 
chapter  on  "What  the  West  Might 
Learn." 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  here  of  the 
"  dry-as-dust "  character.  The  author  is 
as  close  an  observer  as  he  is  a  lucid 
and  intelligent  narrator.  Everywhere  the 
human  interest  is  maintained  with  a  bal- 
ance and  judgment  that  together  provide 
a  rare  combination,  dealing  lucidly  and 
profitably  even  with  subjects  that  some- 
times border  on  the  abstruse.  For  instance, 
the  description  of  Parseeism,  while  recog- 
nizing fuUj^  the  inherent  excellences  of  the 
faith  and  its  followers,  exposes  its  educa- 
tional and  other  limitations  (pp.  327  ff.). 
Unstinted  praise  is  the  just  meed  of  this 
excellent  work. 

Dr.  GUes,  who  here  prints  the  eight 
Hibbert  Lectures  for  1914,  is  professor  of 
Chinese  at  Cambridge.  His  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  China  is  both  extensive 
and  intensive.  This  he  has  displayed  in  a 
clu-onological  review  of  Chinese  religions 
("Confucianism  and  Its  Rivals"  in  Bud- 
hism,  Taoism,  Islamism,  Nestorianism,  and 
Judaism),  which  begins  3000  b.c.  (!)  and 
in  lecture  eight  comes  down  from  1000  a.d. 
to  1915.  In  spite  of  the  erudition  hei-e 
manifest,  the  method  of  the  author  is  so 
confusing  that  one  may  easily  rise  from  a 
sincere  effort  to  read  the  book  Avith  little 
increment  of  knowledge.  Rarely  do  we 
find  so  "donnish"  a  setting  forth  of  facts 
that  are  susceptible  of  interesting  expres- 
sion. And  certain  assumptions  and  manner- 
isms further  vitiate  the  information.  Thus 
(page  G2)  we  are  told  that  "500  years 
before  Christ"  we  have  a  "simple  state- 
ment that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  soul, 
that  it  was  of  a  twofold  character,  and 
could  remain  in  the  world  after  the  death 
...  of  the  body,"  etc.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  this  was  a  new  thing,  a  dis- 
coverj'  of  that  period.  But  in  the  preceding 
pages  the  worsliip  of  ancestral  spirits  (or 
souls)  had  been  mentioned  as  existing  for 
centuries!  This  worship  implied  just  that 
kind  of  existence  of  spirits  or  souls.  Again, 
the  form  "Tze"  is  the  usual  transcription 
of  the  character  for  "philosopher"  or 
"master,"  as  in  the  name  of  Lao  Tze,  the 
well-known  teacher.  Dr.  Giles,  however, 
makes  Lao  Tze  mask  as  Lao  Tzii,  which  is 
certainly  no  nearer  the  Chinese  sound  of 
the  word  than  the  customary  form,  and 
besides  introduces  confusion;  and  so  in 
other  cases  where  this  word  forms  part 
of  a  proper  name.  Once  more:  that 
T'ien  originally  meant  "God"  and  not 
"Heaven,"  with  an  implied  monotheism, 
is  another  contention  that  is  nullified  by 
the  whole  content  of  modern  investigation 
into  religious  origins,  those  of  Cliina  in- 
cluded. It  is  Dr.  Legge's  unfortunate 
fallacy  repeated,  foimded  on  tiio  \vt>ll- 
established  anthropomorphic  conception 
of  heaven  in  human  forn\. 
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This  series  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  is 
valuable  mainly  to  the  well-informed 
teacher,  who  can  check  by  his  own  knowl- 
edge the  conclusions  of  the  author. 

NEW  ESSAYS  BY  MR.  CHAPMAN 

Chapman,  John  Jay.    Greek  Genius,  and  Other 

Essays.     Pp.   vi-317.     New   York:     Moffat,   Yard  & 
Co.     $1.75  net. 

These  essays  dealing  with  Greek  litera- 
ture, Shakespeare,  and  Balzac  are  well 
worth  reading.  Quite  imconventional  in 
character,  they  exhibit  wholesome  erudi- 
tion and  deep  appreciation  of  those  things 
which  are  of  permanent  import  in  the 
world's  literature.  The  literature  of  Greece, 
tho  wTitten  in  a  language  that  is  cryptic 
to  the  general  reading  public,  is  available 
in  admirable  English  translations.  To  its 
interpretation  some  of  the  finest  modern 
minds  have  devoted  their  best  efforts. 
The  result  has  been  a  formidable  maze  of 
divergent  opinion  and  criticism,  of  opposing 
theories,  which  are  apt  to  daunt  the 
amateur  student.  To  make  plain  the  ways 
and  smooth  the  paths  that  lead  to  the 
inner  shrine  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Chap- 
man has  set  for  himself  in  the  opening 
essay,  which  fills  131  pages  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  little  book  in  itself. 

The  essay  on  Shakespeare,  aside  from 
its  timeliness,  has  traits  of  freshness  and 
originalitj"  which  serve  to  give  it  an  honor- 
able place  among  writings  of  its  class.  New 
aspects  of  the  "myriad-minded"  poet  are 
brought  into  relief,  and  certain  resem- 
blances between  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedie?  and  the  greatest  Greek 
tragedies  are  traced. 

The  essay  on  Balzac  is  in  the  vein  of 
Taine.  It  is  a  tine  piece  of  healthy  criti- 
cism of  the  Titan  of  fiction,  and  is  rightly 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  admiration. 
Balzac  is  styled  by  the  author  "the 
Messiah  of  fiction."  "The  best  of  prose- 
fiction,"  he  ^vrites,  "came  into  being  in 
order  that  a  vehicle  and  a  tradition 
might  exist  in  which  Balzac  should  be 
possible.  .  .  .  His  burly  image  is  en- 
graved upon  our  imaginations.  .  .  .  He 
has  become  one  of  those  presiding  geniuses 
whose  busts  crown  the  library  of  the 
mind." 

LOWER  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Zahm,  The  Reverend  J.  A.  (C.S.C.,  Ph.D.). 
Through  South  America's  Southland.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Roosevelt  Scientific  Expedition  to  South 
America.  Illustrated.  Octavo,  pp.  xviii-526.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Dr.  Zahm,  the  author  of  this  scholarly 
book  of  travel,  is  a  Catholic  priest  who  has 
attained  distinction  not  in  literature  alone, 
but  in  science  as  well.  His  writings  upon 
the  subject  of  evolution,  as  that  famous 
theory  is  exprest  in  certain  stri  Icing  phases 
of  nature  observed  by  him  in  his  world- 
embracing  travels,  have  given  him  consid- 
eral)le  celebrity  in  that  department  alone. 
A  man  of  profound  learning  and  liberal 
intellectual  tendencies,  he  became  known 
throughout  the  learned  world  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  hmitod  interpretation  of  evolution 
held  to  be  consistent  with  Catholic  dogma. 
Judging  from  Dr.  Zahm's  recent  books,  it 
is  apparent  that  in  his  later  years  the  fas- 
cination of  travel  with  its  objective  les.sons 
of  history  became  paramoimt  in  his  life. 
He  made  extensive  travels  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  penetrating  into  hitherto 
unexplored  regions.  The  record  of  his 
journeys  is  contained  in  a  trilogy'  which  is 
completed  by  the  volume  imder  review. 
The  other  volumes,  written  under  the  pseu- 
donym  of  H.  J.  Mozans,  bear    the  titles 


CAMERAS  ^  SPEEDE 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
Speedex  No.  3.  Weisht, 
onlyl6oz.  Picture  2>4X 
3'4  inches.  Equipped 
with  Goeri  Celor  or 
Zeiss  Tessar  Lens,  F4.S, 
$55.  Other  Anscos.$2up. 


The  lens  of  the  Ansco  Vest- 
Pocket  Speedex  is  fast  enough  to 
catch  swift  flight — scenes  in  which 
speed  dominates.  In  the  Speedex 
super-efficiency  has  been  con- 
densed into  a  camera  small  and 
light  enough  to  be  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket.  You  can  change 
the  focus,  the  speed  of  the  shutter 
and  size  of  its  opening  instantly 
and  accurately  while  viewing  the 
image  in  the  finder. 

For  best  resuhs  use  Ansco  Speedex 
Film  and  Cyko  Paper.  Catalogfrom 
your  dealer  or  us  free  upon  request. 
Write  us  for  specimen  picture. 


BUTTERFLIES, 

-  INSECTS  AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.    Two  manuals  giving  common  and 
t^  scientific  names.    Price  21  cents  each. 

FITIVK  <!:  *VAi;.\AI,I,.S  rOMPAW.        N KIT  YORK 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Stains 
Forman  &•  Light.  Architects,  40  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 

Stain  Your  Shingles 

sidings,  Trimminits,  and  all  other  outside 
woodwork,  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  arc  soft,  rich  and  traiisp.ircnt.  and  hrinsout 
the  beauty  of  the  grain  instead  of  coverins  it  up  with 
a  "painty"  coatinR.  The  stains  cost  less  than  half  as 
much  as  paint,  and  the  labor  cost  of  putting  them  on 
is  also  one-half  less.  They  are  made  of  the  strongest 
and  most  lasting  colors  and  Creosote,  "the  best  wood 
preservative  known,"  which  protects  your  woodwork 
from  decay. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over 
the  country.  .Send  for  stained  wood 
samples  and  nante  of  nearest  age'it. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 
7  Oliver  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


England's    Fighting    Services 

A  study  of  the  great  Campaigns  and  Wars 
of  British  History 

By  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 

A  great  story  of  the  military  history  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  generals  and  ajjmirals  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  great  cam- 
paigns which  have  altered  the  map  of 
the  world  and  brought  power  and  Just  Published 
prestige  to  England,  all  these  are  treat- 
ed in  the  authoritative  manner  of  one  who  ranks  among 
the  greatest  of  living  soldiers;  who  can,  in  fact,  speak 
with  peculiar  authority  on  naval  as  well  as  military 
matters,  seeing  that  he  began  his  distinguished  career 
in  the  former  Service. 

Large  octavo,  cloth.     Illustrated  with  ten  photogravures 
and  many  plans.     Price,  $3.00  net:  by  mail  $s.i6. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in   this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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"Enei^etic  Ignition  intures  Engine  t^fidaicy." 
—A.  It  MOSUER 
The  continuous  powerful  sparks  emitted  by 
the  Vesuvius  Plug  make  a  motor  start  and 
pick  up  quicker,  and  nin  smoother. 

The  Pierce  Arrow  motor,  known  for  its 
power,  flexibility,  and  smoothness  of 
operation,  is  Vesuvius  e<|uipped. 

Guaranteed  to  outlast  the  motor.  Qnality 
makes  it — 

"The  Indestructible  Plug" 

$1.00   each,   in   ronnd   metal  box. 


MOSLER 


PLUG 


*  Hosier  on  Speck  Plug*."— sent  free.  Thie  hook 
tells  »utli»rit«tiveiy  the  right  plug  for  any  motor. 
A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK.  NEW  YORR 


KOR-THIS 

KENYON 


'TpAKE  a  Kenyon  House  with  you 
^  this  summer  to  the  lake,  woods, 
mountains — to  your  favorite  summer 
camping  ground.  You  can  put  it  up 
with  your  own  hands  and  have  it 
ready  to  live  in — all  in  a  couple  of 
hours.    Let  the 

Kenyon  Take  Down  House 

answer  the  question  of  "how  tosp^  .nd 
the  summer".  $35.00  and  up— one  to  five 
rooms.  Kenyon  Houses  are  built  with 
doors,  windows,  hardwood  floors,  screens, 
awnings  —  all  the  conveniences  of  a  per- 
manent house — attractive — comfortable. 
Handsomely  illustrated  catalogr  on  request 

THE  R.  L.  KENYON  COMPANY 
516  Albert  Street    WAUKESHA.  WIS. 


"Up  the  Orinoco  aiul  Down  the  Magda- 
lena,"  and  "Along  the  Andes  and  Down 
the  Amazon."  The  whole  work  is  known 
nnder  tlie  general  title  of  "Following  the 
C^onqiiistadores. " 

It  was  the  author's  good  fortune,  as 
he  notes  in  his  foreword,  to  be  able  to 
enlist  Colonel  Roosevelt's  interest  in  the 
wilds  of  South  America.  What  Dr.  Zahm 
sa,ys  on  this  subject  is  so  interesting,  so 
timely,  and  suggesti\o  that  we  give  saUent 
extracts  in  his  own  words: 

"  I  told  the  President  of  a  journey  I  had 
just  made  into  the  wilds  of  our  sister 
continent  and  of  my  delightful  experiences 
among  the  Andes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  .  .  .  One  reason 
why  I  was  desirous  of  having  Colonel 
Roosevelt  visit  the  interior  of  South  Amer- 
ica was  because  I  felt  that  he,  more 
effectually  than  anybody  else,  could  direct 
attention  to  this  little  known  part  of  the 
world  as  a  region  of  paramoimt  interest 
for  explorers  and  men  of  science,  especially 
American  men  of  science.  For,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  South  America  is  still  more 
of  a  terra  incognita  than  Darkest  Africa, 
and  many  parts  of  it  are  to-day  less  known 
than  they  were  three  hundred  j'ears  ago." 

"Thi'ough  America's  Southland"  is  de- 
scriptive of  Chile,  Argentina,  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  Written  in  an  ea.sy, 
flowing  style  and  abounding  in  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  the  book  has  much  to  rec- 
ommend it,  from  a  piu-ely  literary  point  of 
view.  Original  in  material,  enriched  witli 
liistorical  and  romantic  associations  of 
the  Conqui?tadores,  fairly  studded  with 
marvels  and  anecdotes  taken  probably  from 
the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Jesuit  pio- 
neers. Dr.  Zahm's  work  has  unique  value 
as  a  contribution  to  th(^  as  yet  largely  un- 
written history  of  South  America. 


The  Danger. — "  We  should  do  our  best 
to  live  in  comfortable  and  happy  surround- 
ings," said  the  first  Cahfornian. 

"  That's  a  good  idea,"  replied  the  con- 
spicuously contented  citizen  of  San  Jose, 
"  but  it's  impractical.  If  everybody  were 
to  move  to  California  our  beautiful  State 
would  be  overcrowded." — Sacramento  Star. 


Caught  Again. — Nyld — "  Much  wed  has 
a  new  runabout." 

Hi(iBEE — "  I  thought  he  swore  he  ncA'er 
A\()uld  marry  again." — Vanity  Fair. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  rei)resent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tiiio 
LiTER.-VRY  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  su.s- 
pect  that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  yoin*  chief  of 
I)olice  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

FU.NK    &    W.\GN.\LLS    COMP.VNY, 

354-300  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Eminently  So. — She — "  Tell  me,  is  an 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit  a  relial)le  car?  "—Yale 
Record. 


Just  His  Luck. — Jimmie  (who  has  to 
stand  in  the  corner  as  punishment) — "  Aw, 
darn  it !  I  wisht  we  lived  in  a  lighthouse  I  " 
— Judge, 


The  Only  Exception. — Soph — "  This  hall 
was  named  after  Daniel  Webster." 

Femme — -"  How  much  did  he  give?  " — 
Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Cool. — ^Visitor — "  And  what  did  you 
do  when  the  shell  struck  you?  " 

Bored  Tommy — "  Sent  mother  a  post- 
card to  have  my  bed  aired." — Punch. 


Safest  Way. — Scribbler — "  I've  a  poem 
here  advocating  peace." 

Editor — "  I  suppose  that  you  honestly 
and  sincerely  desire  peace?  " 

Scribbler — "  Yes,  sir." 

Editor — "  Then  burn  the  poem." — 
Boston  TraiiHcript. 

Daring. — "One  wile  too  many  !  "  e.\- 
claimed  Mrs.  Wederly,  as  she  glanced  at 
the  head-Lines  of  her  husband's  paper. 
"  I  suppose  that  is  an  account  of  the 
doings  of  some  bigamist?  " 

"  Not  necessarily,  my  dear,"  replied  h(  v 
husband,  without  daring  to  look  up. — 
Buffalo  Courier. 


Retribution. — The  teacher  was  telling 
her  class  a  long,  highly  embellished  story 
of  Santa  Claus,  and  the  mirth  of  Willie 
Jones  eventually  got  entirely  beyond  his 
control. 

"  Willie,"  said  the  teacher  sternly, 
"  what  did  I  whip  you  for  jesterday?  " 

"  Fer  lyin',"  promptly  answered  Willie: 
"an'  I  was  jest  wonderin'  who  was  goin' 
to  whip  you." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Reassured. — Jenkins  Avas  always  trying 
to  borrow  money,  and  his  friends  had 
begun  to  avoid  him. 

One  morning  he  tackled  an  acquaintance 
in  the  street  before  the  latter  had  a  chance 
to  escape. 

"  I  say,  old  man,"  began  Jenkins,  "  I'm 
in  a  terrible  fix.  I  want  some  money 
l)adly,  and  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
Avhere  on  earth  I'm  going  to  get  it  from." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  my  boy,"  returned  the 
other  promptly.  "  I  was  afraid  that*joi* 
might  have  an  idea  you  could  borrow  it 
from  me." — Houston  Chronicle. 


Circumventing  the  Phone. — Mr.  George 
Phillips,  the  prominent  dog-owner  of 
Pomeroy  Leader  territory,  has  trained  his 
fine  dog  to  carry  messages  to  and  fro 
between  his  residence  and  that  of  !Mr. 
Andy  Mitcli,  a  jn-ominent  wife's  relative. 
The  two  famili(>s  often  wish  to  eomnnmi- 
cate  Avitli  each  other,  and  the  dog,  falling 
in  cordially  with  their  i)lans,  soon  became 
an  adept  in  the  message-carrying  art  and 
now  may  be  seen  almost  every  day  trot- 
ting busily  from  one  residence  to  the  other 
with  a  lunitly  folded  note  attached  to  liis 
})erson. 

"  We  find  our  system  a  great  success." 
said  Mr.  Phillips,  when  interviewed  e.\- 
clusively  for  this  column.  "  inasmuch  as 
it  insun's  a  degre(>  of  pri\acy  not.  obtain- 
al)ic  by  our  ))arl\-iiii*>.  " — Ohio  Stat<  Jourinil. 
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LIKE  owning  a  yacht  or  a  country  estate — like  traveling  in  a 
private  Pullman — like  smoking  fifty-cent  cigars — the  daily  enjoyment 
of  a  needle  shower  is  something  that  has  always  smacked  of  luxury 
and  wealth. 

A  needle  shower  in  your  bath-room  is  the  indoor  equiva- 
lent of  a  year-round  bathing  beach  all  your  own. 

It  makes  keeping  clean — with  either  hot  or  cold  water 
— the  finest  kind  of  frolic  and  sport. 


Beat3  a  plain  tub  bath  forty 
ways.  ]More  fun,  more  invigorat- 
ing, more  hygienic.  And  iar  quicker 
— no  waiting  for  a  tub  to  fill. 

iUso  far  more  enjoyable  and  ex- 
hilarating than  any  old-style  or 
overhead  shower.  And  more  health- 
ful. All  the  water  direct  on  your 
body — no  wet  hair — no  breath- 
taking downpoiu-  on  the  head. 

The  trouble  is  that  until  now  all 
needle  showers  have  been  fearfully 
comphcated  and  costly. 

With  their  labyrinth  of  piping, 
a  special  stall  or  recess  or  receptor 
to  catch  the  splash,  and  built-in 
installation,  $200  to  $500  is  getting 
off  cheap. 

But  the  Kenney  Needle  Shower 
has  changed  all  that.  Does  away 
with  all  that  complication,  all  that 
extravagant  expense. 

Fits  Any  Bath  Tub — 
Needs  No  Curtain 

It  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
shower  —  works  on  a  brand  new 
princi'ple. 

The  first  and  onh'  needle  shower 
i\xa.t  utilizes  the  bath  tub — no  sepa- 
rate stall  required,  no  receptor. 

A  permanent,  all-metal  fixture 
that  fits  direct  to  the  tub  faucets 
or  inlet — very  easily  put  up. 

And  the  first  and  only  tub 
shower  that  does  away  with  the 
messy,  sloppy  curtain — nothing  to 
spoil  your  fun. 

A  patented  feature  makes  all  the 
water  hug  the  body  and  run  down 
into  the  tub  instead  of  spattering 
off — all  splash  is  eliminated. 

In  every  way  a  revolutionary 
improvement . 

Yet  the  cost  complete — accord- 
ing to  the  model  jou  select — is 
only  $6  to  $25.  All  due  to  sim~ 
plifying — to  cutting  out  all  com- 
plication. 


Extra  Profits 

For  Merchants 

The  Kenney  Needle  Shower 
opens  up  a  brand  new  source  of 
profit  for  wide-awake  plumhers, 
drunKists,  department  .stores,  etc. 
Write  today  if  you  want  this  extra 
business  in  your  town. 


Bathe  In  Running  Water — 
Every  Drop  Clean 

The  old  way  of  bathing — filling 
a  tub — is  everywhere  being  con- 
demned as  unsanitary. 

It  means  using  the  same  water 
over  and  over — means  finishing  in 
dirty  water. 

A  shower  is  the  only  sanitary 
way — running  water — every  drop 
from  the  first  to  the  last  abso- 
lutely fresh  and  clean. 

A  Quick  Way  to  Get 

Daily  Invigoration 

A  Kenney  Needle  Shower  on  your 
bath  tub  is  far  more  than  a  quick 
and  enjoyable  way  to  keep  clean. 

It  is  a  way  to  keep  cool  in  hot 
weather  —  keeps     the    sweating. 


sweltering  days  and  nights  of 
summer  from  fagging  you  out — 
keeps  you  chock-full  of  Get-Up- 
and-Hustle  in  spite  of  the  heat. 

And  a  year-round  way  to  get 
daily  invigoration  —  an  all-year 
energizer.  The  extra  snap-and- 
tingle  in  the  needle  -  sprayed 
streams — with  either  hot  or  cold 
water — is  a  tonic  to  the  whole 
system. 

Adds  Quality 
To  Any  Bath-room 

All  four  models  stand  up  straight 
and  proud,  stalwart  and  strong, 
aristocratic  in  their  sturdy  sim- 
pUcity — -add  quality  to  any  bath- 
room. 

No  clumsy  curtain  rings  or  rods; 
no  unsightly,  unsanitary  cm-tain 
to  mar  appearances. 

A  thoroughly  proved-out  ar- 
ticle. Over  "100,000  in  use. 
And,  we  believe,  every  user  a 
booster. 


Kenney  Needle  Shower 

Four  Models  to  Choose  From 

A  Connection  for  Every  Style  of  Tub  Faucet 


Loaned  To  You 
To  Try 


Costs  Nothing  Unless  You  Keep  It 

$6  to  $25  now  turns  any  bath  tub 
into  the  equivalent  of  the  mo.st 
expensive  stall  shower  ever  built 
into  any  millionaire's  mansion. 

And  your  money  back  if  you  aren't 
satisfied. 

Any  on-the-job  plumber  or  wide- 
awake store  will  let  you  try  any 
model  of  the  Kenney  Shower— right 
on  your  own  bath  tub— simply  as  a 
prove-it-to-you  demonstration ;  .sim- 
ply to  prove  the  high  quality, to  prove 
that  there  is  no  splash.  You  wont 
have  to  risk  a  pennj'. 

Or  we  will  send  jou  one  direct  by 
mail — lend  it  to  you  for  a  ten-day 
see-for-jourself  test.  The  shower 
won't  cost  you  a  single  cent  unless 
you  are  thoroughlj'  satisfied— unless 
you  want  to  keep  it. 

Keeping  Well  by 
Keeping  Clean 

A  Free  Book  You'll  Enjoy 

All  about  this  new  kind  of  shower 
and  the  makes-you-feel-fine  fuu 
and  benefits  it  brings  is  briefly  told 
in  a  boiled-down,  quickly  read  bof)k 
—a  book  that  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

You  liave  often  paid  a  do  Jar  and  up 
for  a  book  no  more  interesting  tliau 
this.    Yet  your  mere  request  brings  it. 

It  will  give  yoti  an  entirely  new 
\'iewpoint  on  bathing — on  how  to  keep 
well  and  fit,  botli  .summer  and  wuUer, 
by  keeping  clean  in  running  water. 

Also  pictures  all  four  models  of  the 
Kenney  Needle  Shower.  Shows  the 
special  features  of  each,  and  how  hand- 
some and  stalwart  they  are. 

Shows  how  this  new  kind  of  slif)wer 
takes  no  e.xtra  space — how  simple  and 
easy  to  put  \xp — how  t  here  is  a  connec- 
tion for  ever>  style  of  tub  faucet — how 
it  never  interferes  with  filling  the  tub 
—just  how  it  eliminates  all  splash,  just 
whj-  it  needs  no  curtain — everything 
from  A  to  Z,  including  the  ten-day  risk- 
nothing  test. 

Simply  tise  the  coupon  or  drop  us  a 
postal — that  makes  it  easy. 

And  the  quicker  the  better— don't 
let  old  I'ut-It-OIT-Till-Tomorrow  put 
one  o\er  on  you — every  day  > on  dehiy 
simply  cheats  you  oiu  of  downright 
fun  and  cheats  you  out  of  the  extra 
ent  rgy  tliis  new  kind  of  shower  brings. 

THE  CURTAINLESS 

SHOWER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  A,  25  West  Broadway,  New  Yoric 


This  Fetches  It 

The  Curtalnk-ss  Shower  Co.,  Inc., 

26  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

('•intlcmon: — II  your  free  book  is  a-*  in- 
teresting :is  you  ,«ay,  I  am  willins  to 
rea<l  it.  .'^n\\vay,  please  send  it — with 
no  obligation  to  me. 


Name. 


l: 


(Write  in  margin  if  necos»ary»        D-4-16 
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Only  $87^  To  Make  Your 

Push  Button  An 
Office  Telephone 

Use  the  same  wires,  the  same  bell  or  buzzer, 
the  same  batteries.     Just  get  these  two  simple 

little  Western  Electric  Inter-phones, 

and  hook  them  onto  the  buzzer  wires — one  at 
your  desk,  the  other  near  the  buzzer. 

You  can  then  telephone  for  what  you  want  and  get 
your  answer  on  the  instant,  without  having  the  office  boy 
or  clerk   w^aste   his   time    in    coming  for  your  message.      This 
simple  arrangement  saves  time  at  both  ends  of  the  line.     Most 
convenient,  and  stops  the  confusion  of  running  back  and  forth. 

We  Will  Send  on  Approval 

Western  Etecttic  Company 


INCORPORATED 


463  West  Street,  New  York 
500  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


We  will  ship  you  these 
Inter-phones  by  parcel 
post,  all  ready  to  con- 
nect, on  receipt  of  $8.75. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  For  full  par- 
ticulars and  directions 
for  attaching  these 
Inter-phones,  write  for 
Booklet  N0.45-D 


(Jhutf  ^'tM^^  Creamed  Chicken  a  (a  /{m(j^ 

Even  when  tlie  maid's  away  you  can  serve  this  great  epicurean  dish  of  the  millionaire  hotels  and  blue-blood  clubs. 

It  is  made  of  fresh  young   poultry,  golden  cream  dressing  of  exquisite  flavor,  garnished  with  plenty  of  tender  mushrooms.     Ready 
to  heat  and  serve  on  toast  or  patty  shells.   Delight  your  family  at  luncheon,  supper  or  dinner.    It  will  surprise  your  guest. 
It's  only  25c  and  50c  at  the  best  grocers.    If  not  yet  at  yours  show  this  ad.  and  he  will  order  it;    or  I  will  supply  you  di- 
rect at  the  special  price  of  $1.40  a  half  dozen  for  the  25c  size,  or  $2.25  for  the  50c  size  express  prepaid  if  you  send  best  gro- 
cer s  name.  PURITY  CROSS.  INC..  Route2L.D. PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


On  A  Summer  Sea — 

or  lake  or  river — with  your  Mullins  boat  you 
will  find  miles  and  miles — hours  and  hours 

of  invigorating,  healthful  business-forgetting  pleasure. 
Sweet,  cool  air,  fresh  from  fields  and  mountains- 
nature's  laboratory — will  make  your  heart  beat 
faster  from  the  sheer  joy  of  living. 


Sixty  thousand  owners  of 
Mullins  Boats  are  now  plan- 
ning a  glorious  summer  to 
be  spent, for  the  most  part  on 
the  water.  Mullins  boats  of 
either  wood  or  steel,  are  de- 


signed by  America's  fore- 
most naval  architects,  built 
in  the  largest  boat  factory 
in  the  world — powered  with  2 
and  4-cycle  motors.  Speedy 
— beautiful — distinctive. 


Send  for  interesting,  free  catalog  and  learn  where 
you  can  see  a  Mullins  Boat 

The  W.  H.  Mullins  Company 

711  Franklin  Street  SALEM.  OHIO 

World's  largest  builders  of  pleasure  boats 


Tactful. — Clerk — "  Is  the  shirt  for 
your  husband,  ma'am,  or  do  you  wish 
something  in  a  better  quality?  " — Puck. 


How  It  Is. — "  He  who  gives  quickly 
gives  twice." 

"  Yes,  mainly  because  he's  always 
called  upon  to  give  again  later." — Judge. 


Free  Verse. — "  What  is  poetry  of 
motion?  " 

"  The  kind  that's  always  going  from 
one  editor  to  another." — Wo^nan's  Home 
Companion. 


Understood. — "  Professor  Jones  has  no 
right  to  teach.  He  doesn't  understand  his 
subject  and  he  can't  explain — " 

"  He  gave  me  a  low  mark,  too." — Yale 
Record. 


Laying  the  Blame. — Doctor  (to  patient) 
— "  You've  had  a  pretty  close  call.  It's 
only  your  strong  constitution  that  pulled 
you  through." 

Patient — "  Well,  doctor,  remember  that 
when  you  make  out  your  bill." — Topeka 
State  Journal. 


Obliging. — LoNG-SuFFERiNG  Employer 
— "  Good  gracious,  girl,  I  sent  you  to  get 
me  fifty  post-cards  nearly  an  hoiu-  ago  ! 
What's" kept  you?  " 

New  "  Office  Girl  "  (war-substitute) 
— "  Well,  sir,  I  had  to  pick  'em  out.  I 
Avasn't  very  sure  which  you'd  like  best, 
so  I  got  half  actresses  and  half  comics." — 
London  Opinion. 


Still  Conscious. — The  man  of  great 
financial  prominence  had  met  with  an 
accident. 

"  We'll  have  to  probe,"  said  the  doctor. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  man  recovered 
consciousness  and  exclaimed: 

"  If  it's  a  siu*gical  operation  go  ahead, 
but  if  it's  another  investigation,  give  me 
an  anesthetic." — Missouri  Mule. 


Safe. — Willis — "  Then  you  don't  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  us  New  Yorkers  ever 
being  prisoners  of  a  foreign  foe?  " 

Gillis — "  Absolutely  none.  How  could 
the  enemy  get  in?  The  trains  don't  run 
in  the  winter,  the  roads  are  too  muddy  in 
the  fall,  and  the  streets  are  all  torn  up 
in  the  spring,  and  if  they  did  get  in  during 
the  summer  they'd  find  everybody  away." 
—Life. 


Puzzled. — "  I've  got  a  letter  from  my 
son  out  West." 

"  What  is  Tom  doing  now?  " 

"  That's  w-hat  I  can't  make  out.  He 
says  he  is  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
weeds.  Now%  that  may  mean  he's  smoldng 
a  good  many  cigars  or  that  he  is  trjing  to 
induce'  some  widow  to  make  a  second  ven- 
ture, or  it  may  mean  that  he  is  doing  farm- 
work." — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Ohio  Society  Note. — An  important  entry 
in  tlie  beUes-h'ttres  contest  is  submitted  by 
our  reliable  Port  Clinton  correspondent, 
who  reports  that  a  fine  brood-sow  belong- 
ing to  ^Ir.  Henry  Cshweck.  the  prominent 
benefactor  of  the  race  of  Danbury,  in  the 
last  two  cute-little-cuss  years  has  become 
the  mother  of  no  fewer  than  sixty-six 
cute  little  cusses,  who  came  out  of  the 
everywhei'e  into  the  horo  in  lots  of  15.  16, 
17,  and  IS,  resv^H-tively.  and  all  of  whom 
bid  fair  to  gi*o\v  into  good  and  useful 
I)ighood.— 0/uo  Stale  Joiirnol. 
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Unappreciated. — "  Fancy  bringin'  a  child 
like  that  to  a  funeral !  Wot  pleasure  can 
it  be  to  'er?  " — Passing  Show. 


Caution. — "  Doctah,  how's  de  way  t' 
treat  a  mule  dat's  got  distempah?  " 

"  You  bettah  treat  him  wif  respect." — 
Puck. 


A  Corporal's  Guard. — Hub  (during  the 
spat) — "  I  don't  believe  in  parading  my 
virtues." 

Wife — "  I  don't  see  how  you  could.  It 
takes  quite  a  number  to  make  a  parade." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  Pliant  Bard.—"  The  Shakespeare 
Club  met  with  Mrs.  Hoe.  The  following 
subjects  were  discust:  City  of  San  Diego, 
Robinson  Crusoe's  Island,  the  President  of 
Chile,  and  the  Great  South-American 
Desert."— T/ie  Niles  {Mich.)  Sun. 


Aztecnicalities. — -We  trust  the  pursuit 
of  Villa  will  not  extend  as  far  south  as 
Mexico's  two  mountains,  Popocatepetl  and 
Ixtaceihuatl.  Typesetters  of  war-news 
have  enough  to  contend  with  in  Asiatic 
dispatches  without  an  added  burden  of 
Central-American  consonants. — Puck. 


Unconsciously  Cynical. — "  In  our  ac- 
count of  the  Winterman-Hull  wedding  in 
last  week's  issue  our  reporter  intended  to 
state  that  '  after  a  brief  wedding-trip  the 
newly  married  couple  would  make  their 
home  at  the  Old  Manse  ';  but  through  a 
typographical  error  which  escaped  the 
proof-reader,  and  which  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly, '  Old  Manse '  was  made  to  read 
•  Old  Man's.'  "—From  the  Weedsport  {N.Y.) 
Sentinel. 


Premonition. — The  Colonel — -"  So  the 
bank  refused  to  cash  that  cheek  I  gave  you, 
Rastus !  " 

Rastus — "  Yessah.  Dat  cashier  man 
dun  hav  pos'tively  de  most  seeable  mind 
Ah  ebah  saw,  sah." 

The  Colonel—"  How's  that?  " 

Rastus — "  Yessah.  Jes'  as  soon  as  Ah 
dun  tell  him  whose  check  Ah  had  he  said 
it  wuz  no  good  eben  befo'  he  dun  look  at 
it,  sah." — New  York  Globe. 


His  Generosity. — A  "  Tommy,"  lying 
in  hospital,  beside  him  a  watch  of  curious 
and  foreign  design.  The  attending  doctor 
was  interested. 

"  Where  did  your  watch  come  from?  " 
he  asked. 

"  A  German  giv  it  me,"  he  answered. 

A  little  piqued,  the  doctor  inquired  how 
the  foe  had  come  to  convey  his  token  of 
esteem  and  affection. 

"  'E  'ad  to,"  was  the  laconic  reply. — 
London  Nation. 


The  Inner  Voice. — The  following,  written 
on  the  back  of  an  envelop,  was  picked 
up  on  the  ground  at  a  gathering  of  South 
CaroUnians,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
heads  of  the  speech  which  one  of  the 
orators  delivered  and  which  he  had  jotted 
down  beforehand : 

God  knows — 

The  Fair  Women — 

This  Great  State— 

The  Old  Vet'rans— 

Breathes  There  a  Man — 

Familiar  Faces — 

Joke — 

Deep  Gratitude — 

— Columbia  Stale. 


"S 


Ask  Your  Dealer  Why  He  Recommends 
G.  &  B.  PEARL  for  Screening 

YOU'LL  find  genuine  G.  &  B.  PEARL  Wire  Cloth 
handled  by  the  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  Ask  him  why 
he  sells  and  recommends  it  for  permanently  screening  doors,  porches  and 
windows.    He  will  tell  you  that — 

— genuine  G.  &  B.  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  ends  painting  and 

repairing  and  replacing  screens — once  up  it  is  there  to  stay.  Rust,  not 
wear,  ruins  screens — and  PEARL  is  rustproof.  The  metallic  coating  which  gives 
PEARL  its  wonderful  durability  is  a  secret  process  of  this  Company,  which  is  one 
reason  why  imitations  don't  wear  anywhere  near  as  well  as  the  genuine  article.  The 
meshes  are  smooth  and  clean  —  offer  least  resistance  to  the  vision  and  become  less 
visible  the  longer  used.  Cost  of  G.  &  B.  PEARL  is  far  below  the' value  it  offers  in 
wear  and  appearance.  The  one  choice  of  the  householder  who  wants  100%  service 
from  his  screens  is  this  wire  cloth. 


For  Permanently 
Screening  Doors, 
Windows  and  Porches 


Made  in  Two  Weights 
Regular  and 
Extra  Heavy 


No  bag,  sag  or  bulge  to  a  G.  &  B.  PEARL  Screen.  The  cloth  holds  up, 
looks  as  well  and  protects  as  efficientlv  after  years  of  wear  as  it  does  the  first  day. 
There  are  PEARL  Screens  in  your  town.  Talk  to  the  owners.  You  don't  have  to 
take  our  word  or  that  of  our  dealer.  Users  gladly  tell  of  their  experience.  The  time 
you  spend  investigating  will  pay  big  dividends  in  money  and  trouble  saved. 

Every  roll  of  G.  &  B.  PEARL  has  two  copper  wires  in  the  selvage  and  a 
Round  Tag  bearing  our  name.  Insist  on  the  genuine.  Call  on  the  hardware  dealer 
in  your  vicinity  who  sells  PEARL,  or  write  us  for  his  name,  samples  and  particulars. 


Conscientious    Carpenters,    Contractors    and     Architects 
recommend  and  use  Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett   Mfg.  Co. 

(Established   181S) 
Dept.  G,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Dept.  G,  38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Georgetown,  Conn.  Wireton,  III.  Kantat  City,  Mo. 


FREE  Samples 
and  Booklet 

Address  our 
nearest  office 


^ 


The  Entire  Army  of  English  Speech 

over  450,000  Words  strong,  for  the  first 
time  is  mustered  for  the  service  of  man- 
Kind  in  ONE  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER— 
three -column  formation — within  the 
covers  of  one  BooK;  the  mightiest  verbal 
force   ever   assembled.      Command   it! 

THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


Write  for  interesting  Booklet   and  Prices  ^ 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


iin 
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GARDEN  HOSEthatstays 
.tli\e  must  Ik-  built  right. 
Viank'n      Hose     Sfldoni 
wi-arsout;  it  usually  dies  and 
f;ilk  to  pit>»-cs. 

GOOD  LUCK  HOSE  has 
>ix  separate  plies  with 
plenty  of  live  rubber  in 
them.  Such  hose  must  be 
stronger  and  more  flexible 
than  hose  made  of  a  few 
hca\y  plies  which  add  bulk 
without  strength. 

Made  g  in.  with  J  in.  con- 
nections—  IOC  a  ft.  in  25  and 
50  ft.  lengths. 

/f  you  want  the  best  hose  we 
make,  our  Bull  Dog  at  18c  a  ft. 
is  the  recognized  standard. 

Voiir  liose  will  ser\-e  you 
licst  when  equipped  with  a 
Boston  Nozzle.  It  is  easy 
to  use.  can't  get  out  of  or- 
der and  gives  you  a  shower, 
.  spray  or  mist.  50  cents 
at  your  dealers. 

Sr-nd    4C    for    our    practical 
liixjklft     "  How     to     Hake 
Your    Garden    Crow."      11 
is  full  of  helpful   sugges- 
tions.    Address  Dept.  D. 


Boston   Woven    Hose 
&  Rubber  Co. 

Makers  of  the  famous 
"  Good   Lurk  "    t'ruil 
Jiir  Rubbers. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Order  from  us  if 

your  dealer  does 

not  sell  our  hose. 

G4 


At  Yc 
Dealers 


is  Wizard  Brand  Concentrated,  Pulverized  Ma- 
nure. Not  only  plant  food  but  soil  food.  Con- 
tains all  the  elements  needed  to  stimulate  rapid 
and  contixiued  growth. 

WIZflRN 

CONCENTRATED  PULVERIZED 

MANURE 

is  richest  natural  fertilizer  in  pure,  highly  concen- 
trated form.  Freed  from  weed  seeds,  dried,  steril- 
ized, screened  and  pulverized. 

Use  it  for  lawn,  flowers,  vegetable  garden, 
trees,  slirubs,  fruit  and  grain  crops. 

Write  for  prices  and  freight  rates. 

PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

52  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


Her  Way. — SuND.w-scnooL  Teacher— 
■  You  must  srrow  up  to  be  pood.  Don't 
you  want  to  be  looked  up  to?  " 

Kittle  E.mm.\  Wayup— "  No;  I'd  rather 
bo  looked  around  at." — Judge. 


Cheering  Them  Up.-Tht>  follcn\'in{r,  il- 
lustrative of  the  unfailing  humor  of  the 
Hritish  soldier,  is  from  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy's 
new  book,  "  The  British  Soldier:  His 
Courage  and  Humor  ": 

"He  was  a  wounded  soldier  who  was 
tra\-eling  in  a  train.  At  a  point  on  the  line 
where  it  ran  parallel  ^^^th  the  road  he  saw 
a  brand-new  territorial  battalion  marching 
up  to  the  front.  He  stuck  his  bandaged 
head  out  of  the  door  and  yelled,  '  Are  you 
dahn-hearted?  '  The  Terriers,  from  the 
colonel  to  the  smallest  drummer,  shouted, 
'  Xo-o-oh  !  '  The  wounded  man  replied : 
'  Well,  you  d — d  soon  will  be  when  you 
get  in  those  trenches.'  " — Argonaut. 


STATEMENT    OF   THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC., 

Uequired  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 

"THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

For  April  1,  1916. 
State  of  New  York    \  _ 
County  of  New  York  /  ^• 

Before  me,  a  Notary in  and  for  the  State 

and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  A.  W.  Wag- 
nails,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers  of  The  Literaky 
Digest,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New 

York  City. 
Business  Mananers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  F\mk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Cuddihy,  Robert  J.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Funk,  Wilfred  J.  and  Scott,  Lida  F.,asTrusteesfor  them- 
selves and  B.  F.  Funk,  354  4th  Av.,  New  Yprk  City. 
Neise!,  William,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Lida  F.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Taylor,  Kate  French,  Estate,  San  Diego,  California. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
seciunty  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  sectwity 
holders  who  do  not  appyear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona-fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secuirities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  Company, 
By  A.  W.  Wagnalls,  President. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of 
April,  1916. 
(Seal) 

P.  R.  Turner,  Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917.) 


SAVO  METAL  FLOWER  &  PLANT  BOX 


Self- Watering  and  Sub-Irrigating 


Attention  only  twice  a  month 


Irrigates  the  soil  thoroughly,  supplies  the  air  to  the  roots  continually,  rendering  the 
soil  mealy  and  loose  throughout  the  Box. 


Made    of    heavy    galvanized    steel. 
Aluminum.  Gilt  or  Dark  Green. 

Model  A — 6'/i  in.  high. 
Model  B— 8  "  "  . 
Model  C— 8  "  "  . 
Model  D — 8       "       "     . 

Shipped  promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


artistic   in    design    and   beautifully  finished  in 


6H  in.  wide.  .  .  23  in.  long.  .  .$1.7S 
9'4  •■  ■•  .  .  .29  "  ••  .  .  .$2.50 
9'A  "  "  ..  .35  ■■  "  ...$3  00 
9H  "  "  .  .  .41  "  "  .  .  .$3.60 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


SAVO    MANUFACTURING 


Ref.  Bradstreet  or  Dun.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 
COMPANY,     Dept.  D.      39    South    La    Salle    Street, 


Manufacturers  of  the  well  known  "Havo  Air  Moistener.' 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


INTENSIVE  culture  in  tlie  home  garden  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  many  vegetables  and  fruits 
■within  small  space  limits.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  gives  the  folio-wing  capacity  for  fruit 
bearing  plants  on  an  area  of  only  60  x  80  feet : 
One  ro-w  containing  6  trees  dwarf  pears ;  one,  6 
trees  d^warf  apples ;  one.  6  plum  trees ;  one,  6 
cherry  trees ;  and  another  6  peach  trees,  -with 
room  for  32  grape-vines.  40  red  raspberries,  40 
black  raspberries,  20  blackberries,  300  stra^wberries. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 


4J 

c 
a 

Amount 

Cu 

Variety  of 

Distance 

Distance 

1  Ounce  or 

is 

c 

Hi 

Vegetable 

Between 
Rows 

Between 
Plants 

1  Quart  of 
Seed  Produces 

a 

Beans  (pole) 

4  feet 

4tohill 

lqt.  =  100  hills 

a 

"     (bush) 

2    " 

6  m. 

1  "   =100  feet 

a 

Beet 

I'yi  feet 

9  " 

loz.=   50    " 

a 

Cabbage 

2        " 

18  " 

1  "   =3,000" 

a 

Caulitiower 

2 

24  " 

1  "   =3,000" 

a 

Celery 

3 

8  " 

1  "   =5.000" 

R 

Corn  (sweet) 

3 

6tohm 

lqt.  =  200hUls 

a 

Cucumber 

4        « 

8    " 

loz.  =  50       •• 

b 

Eggplant 

2'A    " 

2Kin. 

1  "   =2,000  plants 

a 

Kohlrabi 

IH  " 

Iin. 

1  "  =200  feet 

a 

Lettuce 

Wz    " 

2  " 

1  "  =200   " 

a 

Muskmelon 

5        " 

8  to  hill 

1  "   =80  hills 

a 

Onion 

1 

2  in. 

1  "   =100  feet 

a 

Parsley 

IK    " 

2  " 

1  "  =150    " 

a 

Parsnip 

IK   " 

6  " 

1  "   =200    " 

.s 

Peas 

Double  6  in. 

2  " 

lqt.  =  125    « 

a 

Radish 

1 K  feet 

1  " 

loz.  =  100    " 

a 

Spinach 

IK    " 

1  " 

1  "   =100    '• 

a 

Squash 

6 

8  to  hill 

1  "   =35  hills 

a 

Tomato 

3 

3  feet 

1  "   =1,000  plants 

a 

Turnip 

IK   " 

6  inches 

1  "   =150  feet 

a  =  May.    s  =  in  succession  after  May  1.    b=Jiine. 
Note.— Beets,  Cabbages,  Lettuce,  Radish,  etc.,  should 
be  sown  in  driUs  and  thinned  when  up. 


STANDARD  FRUITS   FOR  THE 

HOME  GARDEN 

Varieties 

Characteristics 

EARLY  APPLES 

Red  Astrachan 

Big,  Juicv,  Acid 

Strawberry 

Medium,  Red 

AUTUMN  APPLES 

Gravenstein 

Yeliow  and  Red 

Fall  Pippin 

Big,  Yellow 

APPLES  FOR  WINTER  SUPPLY 

Spitzenburg 

Bright   Red 

Northern  Spv 

Red  Striped 

Rhode  Island  Greening 

Rich,  Sub.  Acid 

Baldwin 

Bright  Red 

EARLY  PEARS 

Clapp's  Favorite 

Big,  Red,  Yellow 

Bartlett 

Yellow,  Juicy 

LATE  PEARS 

Flemish  Beauty 

Melting  Sweet 

Seckle 

Small,  Sweet 

Anjou 

Big,  Juicy 

CHERRIES 

Morello 

Sour 

Gov.  Wood 

Sweet 

GRAPES 

Worden 

Black 

Niagara 

White 

Delaware 

Small,  Red 

RASPBERRY 

Cuthbert 

Large,  Red 

Kansas 

Black 

BLACKBERRY 

Elderado 

Large,  FHm. 

CURRANT 

Versailles 

Red 

White  Grape 

White 

GOOSEBERRY 

Keepsake 

Large,  Red 

STRAWBERRY 

Marshall 

Early 

Brandvwine 

Midse'ason 

Progressive 

Everbearing 

PLUM 

Green  Gage 

Green 

Damson 

Blue 

PEACH 

Elberta 

Big,  Yellow 

Reliable  seeds  and  nursery  supplies  of  all  the 
above  varieties  are  obtainable  from  advertisers  in 
these  columns. 
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EUROPEAN  WAR 

1\    TIIK    WEST 

March  :«).— Kollowinp  a  12-day  lull  at 
Douaiiniont,  north  of  Verflun,' activities 
an«  n'coiiiiiK'iiccd  at  this  point.  In 
spito  of  artilh-ry-  and  li(iiiid-firo  prep- 
aration, the  atta/k.  I'aris  claims,  is 
(h'linilcly  rcmilsc<i,  and  also  a  second 
attack  hurh'd  at  th«.'  san)c  spot.  German 
counter-attacks  in  the  Avocourl  wood 
are  reported,  Imt  are  said  to  he  in  vain. 
The  (icrrnans  ^airi  in  the  rc^^ion  of 
("liiudnes.  followini^  a  violent  l>onihanl- 
iiieiit,  hut  the  French  claim  to  drive 
them  out  in  a  counter-attack. 
The  French  claim  seven  German  aero- 
planes i)r()Ui:ht  down  hy  antiaircraft 
guns  an<l  French  aviators. 

March  'M. — Subjected  to  terrific  art iller3'- 
fire  and  infantry-attacks  on  three  sides, 
the  villii+je  of  Mahincourt,  on  tlie  west 
hank  of  tin-  .Meuse,  is  evacuated  by  the 
French.  A  (icrman  atta<k  is  made  in 
the  n<Mtjhhc»rhood  of  Dead  Man's  Hill, 
but  with  no  jrain  that  the  FVen<'h  will 
admit.  (Jerman  siiri)riz<'-attacks  south 
of  tlie  Somme  in  tlie  Dompierre  region 
fail. 

April  1.  The  rjerman  attack  at  Verdun 
is  shifted  to  the  \  illume  of  Vaux,  south- 
ea.st  of  I)ouaunu)nt,  where  the  French 
troo|)s  are  driven  out  of  the  village. 
Tlie  ravine  between  thes«*  two  p(»ints  is 
heavily  bombarded,  and  an  infantry-at- 
tack is  stopt  by  a  Fniicii  lire-curtain, 
(ierman  attacks  on  the  new  Hritish 
position  at  St.  Kloi  are  reported  as  being 
mefTe<'tual. 

April  2.  From  Vaux  the  Germans  ad- 
vance in  determined  attjwks  on  the  line 
betwwn  this  town  and  Douaumont, 
(•entering  upon  the  Caillette  W(M)d. 
I'aris  reports  '"most  of  the  lost  ground 
nn'oNered." 

April  3. — The  battle  for  Vaux  still  rages, 
the  French  gaining  shghtly  tm  the 
ground  taken  i>y  the  Germans.  The 
French  r-laim  part  of  the  village  and 
most  of  tlu'  Caillette  wcmmI.  A  costly 
German  attack  w»'st  of  the  Meuse,  in 
the  Ilaucourt-Methincourt  .sector,  is 
rei)orted.  Intense  artillery-iwtivity  is 
reported  in  the  Moulainville  se<.'tor  of 
thi?  Woevre  district. 

April  1.—  \t\  «'labonite  G,>rman  attempt 
to  break  through  at  Douaumont  is 
frustrated.  The  (b-rmans  hurl  wave- 
atta<-ks  at  a  point  .south  of  the  village. 
Heavy-battery  tire  is  reported  north  of 
the  .\isne  and  in  the  Argonne.  West 
of  the  Mcu.se  a  CJerman  attack  on 
Ilaucourt  is  declared  a  failure. 

GENER.\L 

Miu-ch  2S.— On  the  Italian  front  heaN-y 
artillery-<luels  about  the  Gorizia  bridge- 
head and  in  the  Doberdo  section  are 
reported.  Kiust  of  Selz  the  Italians 
enter  Austrian  trenches.  On  the  Carnia 
front  the  Austrians  hold  tirm  against 
all  attacks. 

March  29. — On  the  Isonzo  front  the 
Italians,  following  a  thri>e-hour  attack, 
gjiin  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Selz. 
In  the  Daone  Valley  small  Austrian 
detachments  are  put  to  flight  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Melino.  In  the 
Sugana  Valley,  Italian  artillery-fire  is 
effective,  and'also  in  the  Upper  Corde- 
vole  Valley,  and  against  the  Austrian 
camps  northwest  of  Podestagno. 
On  the  Eastern  front  a  lull  is  reported 
on  the  Dvinsk-Vilua  line.  Russian 
statements  mention  minor  %'ietories 
for  their  side. 
Indications  are  that  the  Turks  north  of 


GOODELL- 
PRATT 


Goodell-Pratt 

Automatic 

v,^  Screw- 

'/  driver 

No.  1 1 1 

$1.50 


1 


Greeniield 


Mastachaietti 


Preparedness  for 
Home  Tinkering 

Get  armed  for  spring  moving.      Be  ready  to 
overpower  the  vicious  curtain  and  bathroom 
fixtures,  the  treacherous  cup  hook,  the  con 
Crete  broom  handle. 

A  man  without  good  tools  is  helpless 
in    the    home.      You    need    these    two 
wonderful  automatic  tools  as  much  as 
your  wife  needs  an  egg  beater. 

Mr.  Punch  (an  automatic  drill)  sinks  a 
hole    in  hardest   wood.      Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic    Screw-driver   drives  in    the 
screw  with  two  or  three  up  and  down 
movements  of  the  handle.   The  screw 
goes  in  straight — easily — never  sticks 
or  jumps  out  of  your  fingers.     By 
switching  a  knob  you  can  reverse 
the   Screw-driver  and   draw   the 
screw,  or  you  can  chancre  it  in 
to  a   stationary   screw-driver. 
It  is  made  f>f  tool  steel,  hard- 
ened tironze  and  brass,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.   Has  3 
interchangeable    blades. 
$1. 50  at  hardware  stores. 

Send  for  story.  "The 
House  that  Jack  Fixed." 
which  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  home  tinkfrinf? 
and  descntx-s  15  tools 
needed  in  every  home. 

Goodell-Pratt  Company 


Partial  List  of 
Goodell-Pratt 
Tools 

Hack-saws 
Micrometers 

Saw  Sets    Levels 

Gauges 

Grinders 

Punches 

Drilb 


Lathes 
Vises 
Bit-Braces 
Calipers 


Squares 

Mr  Punch 

You  Push — He  Twists 

Place  the  drill  point 
and  push.  Tlie  handle 
rebounds.  Will  bite 
through  an  inch  of  solid 
oak  in  10  seconds. 

Eigfht  tool  steel  drills 
of  different  sizes  seen 
through  numbered  holes, 
and  released  through 
hole  in  revolving  cap. 

Nickel   plated  and 
highly  polished. 
Sells  for  $1.50. 


Hardy    Chrysanthemums 

SIX  FOR  $1  POSTPAID 

Bloom  untilratly  wiiitiT.  \  (.-ry  tiardj .  Colors,  ranR- 
ing  from  white  to  yellow  and  all  shades  of  red.  Send  for 
ray  free  catnloRtie  ok  wWM-tnl  iK-ronnial-  for  the  hardy  garden. 

TWIN  LARCHES  NURSERY 

Frank  Thomas  West  Chester,  Pa.  I 


JH/TQMATIO  - 

-    CUAStANTEE 
"     WEEDLESS 


OVCR 

5000 

SOL  O      IN 
ONE  CITY  ALONt 

SALESMEN  WANrtO 


MAILED  POSTPAID 

IfONE  DOLLAR 

SlMPLtXCO 
BLOG 

RTTLt 


MOCEI 


r 


NOW  is  Ideal  Time 


Proper  lawn  care  in  ihe  Mpring  counts  greatly  toward  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer jward.  Start  your  lawn  care  right  this  year.  Have  the  Ideal  ready 
for  the  very  6rst  cutting.  The  Ideal  Junior  Power  Lawn  Mower  for 
1916  offers  many  new  refinements — simple,  reliable  clutch;  automobile 
throttle  conliol;  geailess  differential.  Gives  efficient,  economical 
srr\nce  on  any  sort  of  lawn.  Write  for  full  particulars — now,  while 
making  your  plans  for  a  beautiful  lawn. 
The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co.  '- 

|{     K    lll.DS.  Ch-iiruiiii 

420  KaUmazoo  St.,  Lansing,  Mich 


I  4,^3 


Junior 

Power 
Lawn 
Mower 


lilt) 
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COLLAR 

utylejor  spring 
In  two  h  eight  iS 
ASHBY  ^Vs'"" 

Lexicon  ^'4^- 

ClUETT.  PEABODY  £r  CO.  INC^lAICiRS 
TRPY,  N,Y. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze   Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


BUTCH  BOY 
WHITE  LEAD 


When  is  white  lead  not  white  lead  ? 
When  it's  tinted  green? 
Wrong !  It  takes  such  a  tiny  portion 
of  color  to  give 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

one  of  the  beautiful  tints  that  it  may  still 
be  considered  pure  white  lead. 
Specify  pure  white  lead,  no  matter  what 
tint  you  want  your  paint. 

Write  for  Paint  Tips  No.  146 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York        Boston        Cincinnati        Cleveland 

Buffalo       Chicago      San  Francisco       St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Mush,  in  Arinonia.  aro  roeuforced  by 
seasoned  Oallipoli  troops.  They  suffer 
a  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

March  80.— The  Russians  in  the  Caucasus 
defeat  the  Turks  in  the  region  of  the 
fortress  of  Kara  Malachkan,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Bagdad.  The  Turks 
flee  south. 

March  31.— The  British  War  Office  an- 
nounces a  raid  by  five  Zeppelins,  during 
wliicli  about  ninety  bombs  are  dropt 
in  localities  in  the  eastern  counties 
and  along  the  northeast  coast.  One 
air-ship,  the  L-1'),  mortally  hit,  falls 
into  the  Thames  estuary,  off  the 
Kentish  coast.  The  seventeen  sur- 
vivors of  the  crew  of  forty  surrender. 
British  casualties  are  twenty-eight  dead 
and  forty-four  hurt. 
Further  reports  show  a  cheek  to  the 
Russian  pursuit  of  the  Turks  in  the 
Caucasus.  Constantinople  claims  a 
slight  success  east  of  Naxene,  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  advance  in  the  Tchoral 
Valley  in  the  Caucasus. 

April  1. — With  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice 
in  the  Dvina,  it  is  said,  the  Russian 
offensive  is  resumed.  Heavy  Russian 
artillery-fire  is  reported  south  of  Dvinsk 
and  at  Mechkele  and  north  of  Vidzy. 
German  abandonment  of  first-line 
trenches  at  Kolki  is  claimed. 
Berlin  declares  that  in  the  Russian  offen- 
sive against  von  Hindenburg  on  the 
Eastern  front,  which  lasted  from 
March  18  to  March  ,30,  the  "carefully 
calculated"  losses  to  the  Russians  are 
140,000  out  of  the  500,000  men  en- 
gaged, altho  this  force  was  supported 
by  "an  unprecedented  amount  of 
munitions." 

A  vigorous  protest  is  forwarded  to  Ger- 
many by  the  Spanish  Government  over 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Sussex,  which 
caused  the  deaths,  it  is  believed,  of 
several  Spanish  passengers,  including 
Senor  Granados,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, and  his  wife. 

Lublin,  Russia,  reports  that  the  whole 
of  Russian  Poland  and  of  Galicia,  es- 
pecially those  sections  where  armies 
have  passed,  are  ravaged  by  spotted 
typhus,  smallpox,  and  cholera.  Several 
deaths  a  day,  even  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lages, are  the  rule.  Rescue-work  is 
inadequate. 

Six  vessels  are  reported  sunk  within  the 
last  24  hours — one  British  and  five 
neutral,  the  latter  including  four 
Norwegian  steamers  and  one  Swedish. 
Whether  mines  or  torpedoes  are  respon- 
sible is  unknown. 

April  2. — Two  more  Zeppelin-Shttacks  on 
England  bring  the  total  for  forty-eight 
hours  up  to  three.  The  last  two  bomb 
the  southeastern  and  northeastern  coun- 
ties, causing  many  casualties  and  at 
least  one  large  fire ;  location  censored. 

Rome  asserts  that  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Charles  Francis  Joseph  is  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  on  the  Isonzo  front 
and  is  inaugurating  a  \'iolent  offensiv-e 
comparable  to  the  German  Crown 
Prince's  attack  on  Verdun. 

April  3. — A  fourth  successive  nightly  raid 
of  England  is  devoted,  Germany  re- 
ports, to  the  fortifications  near  Great 
Yarmouth.  England  asserts  that  no 
damage  is  done  and  no  casualties  are 
reported. 
Rome  rumors  the  appointment  by  the 
Kaiser  of  Duke  Luitpold  of  Bavaria  as 
King  of  Poland. 

April  4. — The  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  McKenna,  projioses 
new  war-taxes  yielding  $325,(KX).0()0. 
He  estimates  the  dailv  cost  of  the  war 
to  England  at  $2,5,0()0,(XX).  Great 
Britain's  national   debt  at  the  end  of 


the  fiscal  vear  (March  31)  equaled  $10,- 
700,000,000.  He  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  war  to  England  for  another  year 
to  be  $9,125,000,000. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  Imperial 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  ex- 
plains at  length  Germany's  stand  in 
regard  to  the  United  States,  the  sub- 
marine-warfare, Poland,  Belgium,  Prus- 
sian militarism,  and  German  war-aims. 

Holland  is  massing  all  her  available  troops 
on  the  German  frontier  and  has  closed 
the  border.  It  is  said  that  she  fears  a 
German-  move  intended  to  forestall  a 
possible  British  invasion  through  Dutch 
territory. 

April  5. — A  fifth  air-raid  on  England  is 
reported  driven  off  by  the  antiaircraft- 
defenses. 

MEXICAN-BORDER    WAR 

March  28. — Villa  and  his  band  raid  the 
town  of  Guerrero  and  execute  the  whole 
garrison.  General  Funston  is  informed. 
Later  information  rumors  the  raiding 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  Potosi  Min- 
ing Company,  and  the  killing  of  five 
Americans,  an  Englishman,  and  a  Ger- 
man in  the  towns  of  Guerrero  and 
Minaca. 

March  29. — Colonel  Erwin  and  a  squadron 
of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  overtake  the 
VUIistas  at  San  Geronimo,  south  of 
Guerrero,  dispersing  them  and  killing 
sixty  or  more.  Villa  is  not  in  com- 
mand and  is  said  to  be  fleeing  to  the 
mountains. 

March  30. — Villa  and  the  scattered  por- 
tions of  his  band  are  reported  between 
General  Pershing  on  the  north  and 
Colonel  Dodd  to  the  south,  on  the 
Santa  Maria  River.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  mountains  by 
Colonel  Dodd's  forces. 

March  31. — A  relentless  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  Villistas  is  maintained,  directed 
by  aeroplane-scouts.  The  Americans 
are  operating  in  six  columns,  totaling 
2,500  men.  Colonel  Dodd  has  personal 
command  of  a  squadron  of  the'  Tenth 
Cavalry;  Colonel  Brown  commands 
another.  Squadrons  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  are  commanded  respectively 
by  Colonel  Erwin  and  Major  Evans. 
Other  commands  are  Major  Tompkins's 
two  troops,  one  of  Tenth  and  one  of 
Thirteenth  Cavalry;  Major  Lindsley's 
squadron  of  the  Thirteenth;  and  Major 
Howze's  picked  squadron. 

Constitutionalist  Minister  of  War  Obre- 
gon  hears  that  Villa  has  suffered  an 
amputation  of  the  leg  as  the  result  of 
wounds  received  in  the  raid  of  Guerrero. 

April  1. — General  Funston  sends  some 
2,000  additional  troops  into  Mexico, 
as  guards  for  the  steadily  lengthening 
line  of  communications  between  the 
punitive  forces  and  the  border. 

April  2.— Contradictory  reports  declare 
Villa  to  be  unhurt  and.  with  three  bands 
of  Mexicans,  outside  of  the  traps  set 
for  him  by  Colonel  Dodd.  General 
Herrera,  with  1,.")(K)  men,  remains  pas- 
sive at  Leguna.  Villa  is  reported  at 
"Cusi"  (Cusiheiriaelfic),  fifty  miles 
southeast  of  Guerrero. 

General  Gonzales,  in  ^lexico  City,  at- 
tacks the  merchants  for  extortionate 
charges,  in  an  endea\or  to  bolster  up 
the  currency.  Official  notification  of 
Denmark's  recognition  of  the  Carranza 
Government  is  received. 

April  3. — A  second  engagement  with  the 
Villistas  is  reported,  this  time  involving 
the  squadron  of  Tenth  Cavalry  under 
Colonel  W.  (^.  Brown,  near  .\guas 
Calientes.  The  Mexicans  are  sent  fly- 
ing   in    disorder,    leaving    forty    dvixd. 
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Jackson  IVIodel  "34" — Motor  3^^  x  5";  112-inch  wheelbase;  4^^\,^^am 

32  X  4"  tires— fully    equipped,    including    one-man  top,  <9lj9^^ 

electric  starting  and  lighting  system.  Stewart  Vacuum  AF^VfiV 

Fuel     System;    full     elliptic    springs     front     and     rear  «^x^^^ 

Get  All  the  Facts 
About  the  New  Jackson  "34 


Jackson  "34"  is  the  culmination 
of  all  our  effort  and  skill  in  build- 
ing high  quality  cars  of  medium 
price. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  proud  of 
Jacksons.  Always  our  effort  has  been  to 
create  cars  that  would  satisfy  and  enthuse 
owners  by  reason  of  their  reserve'power, 
smoothness  in  operation,  substantial  com- 
fort and  constant  economy. 

For  fourteen  years  we  have  been  build- 
ing cars  that  are  right.  And  now  we  offer 
this  smooth,  silent,  easy  riding,  powerful, 
economical  four  with  its  high  duty,  balanced 
motor  as  the  best  four  we  have  ever  built. 

This  motor  is  a  distinct  achievement  in 
gas  engine  building.  Let  us  show  you  what 
it  means  to  have  a  motor  that  always  feels, 
no  matter  what  test  you  put  it  to,  as  if  there 
were  still  more  power.   You  cannot  make  a 

Eower   draft  on   this   motor    that    it   won't 
onor :    It   is    like    an  inexhaustible  bank 
account. 

For  it  is  designed  from  the  standpoint 
of  power  liberality  and  fuel  economy.  It  is 
a  truly  great  Four. 


If  we  can  get  you  to  try  it — 1k>  sample  its 
service — to  test  it  in  sand  or  on  hill — you 
will  realize  that  we  have  not  half  told  the 
story  of  its  amazing  power  and  flexibility. 

Jackson  "34"  is  an  astonishing  com- 
fortable car.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  ease, 
strength  and  unity.  And  it  is  builf,  finished 
and  equipped  the  Jackson  way  —  com- 
pletely. 

Get  all  the  facts.  See  the  Jackson  dealer 
in  your  vicinity.  Get  him  to  show  you  this 
car  and  the  two  other  great  Jacksons. 

Model  "348"    Light  Eight 

112-inch  wheelbase.  Seats  five.  Motor 
eight  cylinder  high  duty  type,  2%"  bore, 
4%"  stroke,  45  II. P.  Floating  rear  axle, 
large  brakes,  weight  2565  lbs.  Price  $1195. 
Extraordinary  in  power  and  smoothness. 

Model  "68"    7-Passenger  Eight 

Full  streamline  body  with  curved  sides, 
rounded  edges  and  two  disappearing  seats- 
Motor,  bore  3'/2",  4'/2"  stroke,  70  H.P.  Float- 
ing rear  axle,  124-inch  wheelbase,  34x4'/2 
inch  tires.  Compare  it  at  all  points  with 
any  Eight  at  any  price.     $1685. 


Send  for   Catalogue  giving  full  details 

JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  1318  E.Main  St.,  Jackson, Mich. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 

Educational  Books  on  the  Most  Vital  Subject  of  To-day 

Physical  untitness  is  a  handicap  ahiiost  fatal  to  success.  A  strontr  spirit  can  not 
realize  its  biifirest  possibilities  in  a  weak  body.  Positive  health — ^not  merely  an 
absence  of  illness — is  the  greatest  need  of  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
accomplish  things.  Your  physician  may  be  able  to  cure  you  of  any  ailment, 
but  there  is  a  better  way  of  solving  the  problem.  Don't  ^r/  sicL  Learn  to 
protect  your  health,  and  save  doctors'  bills,  loss  of  energy,  and  loss  of  time. 
Here  are  a  number  of  books  of  education  on  this  all-important  subject. 

CHOOSE  THE  ONES  YOU  NEED 


HOW  TO  LIVE 

A  book  of  guidance  in  hcaltliful  living  as  appned 
to  household  and  body  hygiene.  It  gives  rules  for 
right  li\nng  indoors  and  out.  in  waking  hours  and 
sleeping.  It  contains  advice  on  housing,  clothing, 
breathing,  eating,  activity  and  rest,  poisons  from 
without  and  auto-poisoning,  a  newview-point  of  eu- 
genics— all  applied  to  the  every -day  life  of  the  aver- 
age family.  Prepared,  in  collaboration  with  The  Life 
Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by  Irving  Fisher.  Ph.D., 
and  Dr.  Eugene  L'vman  Fisk.  Cloth  bou7id,  $1.12 
prepaid. 

IN  THE  SUNLIGHT  OF  HEALTH 

The  highly  suggestive  title  of  another  inspiring 
book  by  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  Application 
of  its  assuring  common  sense  will  blow  away  the 
storm  clouds  of  physical  unfitness.  This  is  a  cheery 
message  full  of  suggestion  and  instruction — a  tonic 
to  your  optimism,  a  guide  to  the  Happy  City  of 
Health.  This  book  is  an  example  of  the  work  that 
has  made  Mr.  Patterson  so  widely  popular.  The 
thoughts  are  practical,  authoritative,  and  simply  ex- 
pressed.   Cloth  bound,  $1.20  prepaid. 

NERVES  IN  DISORDER 

By  Dr.  .\lfred  T.  Schofield.  A  book  which 
aims  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all  functional 
nervous  diseases  and  to  set  forth  scientific  principles 
for  successfully  treating  these  troubles,  not  only  by 
physicians  but  also  by  the  sufferers  themselves. 
The  author  shows  how  to  find  out  the  causes  of  this 
wear  and  tear  on  the  nerves  and  explains  the  part 
of  the  physician  and  patient  in  avoiding,  checking, 
and  curing  all  forms  of  nervous  troubles.  Cloth 
bound,  $1.62  prepaid. 

NERVES  IN  ORDER 

A  companion  book  to  "Nerves  in  Disorder"  by  the 
same  author.  This  later  work.  Dr.  Schofield  has 
based  upon  the  principle  that  prevention  is  a  higher 
science  than  cure.  Here  he  explains  for  the  layman 
how  he  can  insure  his  health  by-natural  control  of 
his  nervous  system  and  proper  treatment  of  his  whole 
body.  Hygiene  of  the  nerves,  heart,  lungs,  diges- 
tion, muscles,  mind,  etc.,  are  simply  described  to 
make  possible  uninterrupted  health.  Cloth  bound, 
$i.Sc{prepaid. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  IN  ORDER 

In  this  book.  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Schofield  discusses 
hygiene  of  the  individual  and  of  the  home.  He  de- 
scribes the  general  construction  and  working  of  the 
whole  body  in  health  and  disease.  The  domestic  side 
of  life  is  also  discussed  and  all-important  rules  for  a 
healthful  home  are  explained.  This  book  is  at  once 
authoritative  and  full  of  human  sympathy.  Cloth 
bound,  $1.50  prepaid. 

THE  HEART 

and  Blood-Vessels:  Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the 
General  Management  of  the  Body,  by  Dr.  I.  H. 
HiRSCHFELD.  This  book,  while  it  is  particularly  a 
guide  in  the  protection  and  care  of  the  heart  and 
the  proper  manner  of  living  with  a  weak  heart,  also 
outlines  the  correct  management  of  the  whole  body. 
Food,  air,  climate,  sleep,  activity,  sexual  life,  skin, 
mind,  nerves,  etc.,  are  all  explained  in  their  connec- 
tion with  health,  and  valuable  advice  for  their  care 
is  given.    Cloth  bound,  $1.37  prepaid. 

THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

or  The  Mental  Factor  in. Medicine,  by  Dr.  Alfred 
T.  Schofield.  An  able  exposition  of  the  action  of 
the  mind  in  causing  disease  and  in  curing  disease. 
It  shows  how  vitally  powerful  is  the  mind  for  phys- 
ical good  or  evil,  giving  principles  with  suggestions 
for  their  application  and  describing  many  actual 
cases  which  prove  the  practicability  and  authority 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  book  is  based. 
This  is  a  work  for  both  physician  and  layman.  Cloth 
bound,  $2.00  prepaid. 


OUR  BRAIN,  BODY  AND  NERVES 

A  simple  but  valuable  instructive  handbook  on 
the  functions  and  care  of  the  most  important  organs 
and  systems  of  the  human  body.  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson,  the  author,  is  an  authority  who  writes  be- 
cause he  has  a  message  valuable  to  those  who  want 
to  care  for  their  bodies.  This  is  a  popular  form  of 
the  work  reprinted  from  a  very  expensive  edition  to 
make  it  available  to  all.  Attractively  bound  in  cloth 
and  stamped  in  gold,  43  cents  prepaid. 

•      THE  WILL  TO  BE  WELL 

An  exposition  of  the  relation  between  health  and 
the  mind,  by  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  The 
authority  of  law,  claims  the  author,  is  resident  in 
man's  life.  It  is  the  attitude  of  his  will  that  decides 
his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health.  Here  are 
given  the  principles  of  controlling  life  and  maintain- 
ing health  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  wide  interest 
aroused  by  this  gripping  book  has  carried  it  into  a 
fifth  edition.  Cloth  bound,  $1.20  prepaid. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  —  the  famous 
Swedish  system — fully  described  and  applied  in 
THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  OR- 
THOPEDIC GYMNASTICS,  by  Anders  Wide, 
M.D.  All  the  different  positions  and  gymnastic  and 
massage  movements  are  described  in  their  relation 
to  body  development  and  curing  of  disease.  Many 
cases  which  have  received  treatment  and  after  treat- 
ment by  this  system  are  described  in  detail.  The 
work  is  profusely  illustrated.  This  book  is  used 
by  Gymnastic  Instructors  and  Physicians  and  has 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  most  of  the  colleges 
for  Physical  Training  and  Medical  Gymnastics  in 
England  and  America.  No  detail  of  this  very  effec- 
tive system  is  difficult  for  the  operator  or  unpleasant 
for  the  patient.  This  is  a  complete  manual  of  gym- 
nastics, massage,  and  orthopedics  for  the  Physical 
Instructor,  the  Physician  in  his  practise,  or  the  Lay- 
man in  his  home.    Cloth  bound,  $3.00  prepaid. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System.  A  handbook  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  exercise  as  an  essential  to  health. 
It  outlines  the  principles  of  the  Swedish  Gymnastic 
System  which  is  so  favorably  known  both  in  Europe 
and  America  and  describes,  with  illustrations,  many 
simple,  eflfective  exercises,  all  of  which  may  be  prac- 
tised in  the  home  by  men  and  women  who  are  un- 
willing to  grow  "stale."  Written  by  Dr.  Anders 
Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic  Orthopedic  Insti- 
tute, Stockholm.    Cloth  bound,  54  cents  prepaid. 

NERVOUS  BREAKDOWNS 

and  How  to  Avoid  Them,  by  Charles  D.  Mus- 
GROVE,  M.D.  Nearly  200  pages  of  non-technical, 
medical  common  sense,  dealing  with  all  view-points 
of  the  nervous  system,  its,  possibilities,  its  liability 
to  exhaustion,  and  the  method  of  its  conservation. 
It  explains  the  causes  of  nervous  breakdowns,  the 
danger-signals,  and  the  methods  of  checking  and 
curing  the  trouble.  There  is  also  much  valuable  ad- 
vice given  regarding  diet,  bathing,  rest,  sleep,  exer- 
cise, and  other  factors  in  maintaining.health.  Cloth 
bound,  $1.12  prepaid. 

CASSELL'S 
HEALTH  HANDBOOKS 

Here's  a  great  little  library  for  health  enthusiasts. 
Five  specialized  guides  in  the  maintaining  of  physi- 
cal well-being,  each  containing  an  introduction  by 
a  recognized  medical  authority.  Practical,  helpful, 
instructive  thoughts  that  i  will  arouse  the  reader  to 
an  appreciation  of  his  precious  health  and  educate 
him  to  its  protection.  Health  for  the  Young;  Health 
and  Right  Breathing;  Health  Culture  for  Busy  Men; 
Health  Habits  and  How  to  Train  Them;  Healthy 
Brain  and  Healthy  Body.  Books  with  an  appeal. 
Each  38  cents  prepaid. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  THE  ROOT  OF  HEALTH 

It  is  a  simple  enough  matter  to  take  care  of  your  body  if  you  know  how. 
Realize  the  importance  of  your  health  and  you  will  never  take  chances  with  it. 

These  books  are  all  sold  under  c-    absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  612,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Colonel  Cano,  contrary  to  rumor,  re- 
mains faithful  to  the  Carranza  cause 
and  reports  a  victory  over  Villistas  in 
the  moimtains  opposite  San  Geronimo. 
Villa  is  said  to  be  at  Sateva,  south  of 
Chihuahua  City.  Three  Carranza  forces 
start  in  pursuit  of  him. 

April  5. — Villa  is  reported  heading  at  full 
speed  toward  Torreon  and  outdistanc- 
ing Colonel  Dodd's  pursuit.  General 
Guiterrez  declares  that  he  can  head 
him  off  with  Carranza  troops. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

March  30. — Four  Sturtevant  and  four 
Curtiss  aeroplanes  are  ordered  for 
Mexican  service.  More  charges  are 
made  that  Villa  is  instigated  by  citizens 
of  this  country. 

The  Burnett  Immigration  Bill,  incorpo- 
rating the  Uteraey-test  clause,  passes 
the  House  by  a  large  majority. 

April  2. — Secretary  -  of  -  War  Baker  urges 
Congress  to  add  ten  regiments  to  the 
cavalry  arm  of  the  service. 

April  3. — The  reply  of  the  Allies  to  om' 
protests  against  mail-seizures  is  re- 
ceived. It  justifies  seizures,  on  the 
ground  that  Germany  has  been  al- 
lowed to  misuse  the  privileges  of  the 
mails. 

April  4. — Secretary  Lansing  receives  an 
explanation  from  Great  Britain  of  her 
seizure  of  thirty-eight  Germans,  Aus- 
trians,  and  Turks,  taken  from  the 
American  steamship  China  near  Shang- 
hai, on  February  10.  Great  Britain 
claims  her  right  to  seize  subjects  re- 
turning to  take  part  in  the  war. 

GENERAL 

March  30.— Representatives  of  the  400,000 
employees  of  452  railroads  of  the  United 
States  present  demands  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, and  are  met  by  the  proposal  for  a 
conference  committee  at  Cliicago  com- 
posed of  delegates  of  the  four  great  rail- 
road brotherhoods  and  representatives 
of  the  railroads. 

Capt.  Hans  Tauscher,  husband  of  the 
opera  star,  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  and 
American  agent  for  the  Krupps  and 
several  other  big  munition-manufac- 
turers of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
is  arrested  in  New  Y,ork  City,  charged 
with  ha\'ing  set  on  foot  a  military  enter- 
prise to  blow  up  the  Welland  Canal. 

A  young  German  named  Ernest  Schiller 
is  arrested  for  piracy  and  detained  in 
Lewes,  Delaware.  He  is  charged  with 
seizing  single-handed  the  British  steam- 
ship Matoppa  just  outside  the  Sandy 
Hook  lightship. 

March  31. — Officers  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce  an- 
nounce the  formation  of  a  corporation 
with  a  capitalization  of  from  $5,000,0(X) 
to  $10,000,000,  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
factm-e  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum- 
products. 

.A.pril  1. — In  a  300-mile  flight  with  a 
passenger  in  a  Ctu-tiss  plane  from  New- 
port News  to  Washington  and  return, 
in  four  and  a  half  hoiu's,vjSte\e  Mac- 
Gordon  secures  the  flight-with-passen- 
ger  cross-country  record. 
Several  hundred  farmers  about  Chicago 
go  on  strike,  refusing  to  deliver  milk  to 
the  dealers  unless  a  desired  increaise  in 
price  is  realized,  and  attacking  those  who 
attempt  to  market  their  supplies. 


Always  Polite. — "  What  did  the  lady 
say  when  you  told  her  I  w^as  out?  " 

"  She  smiled  and  said.  '  Friday's  not 
always  an  unlucky  dav.'  " — Tit-Bits. 
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Over  $500,000,000  worth  of  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks  were  sold  during  1915 
in  America  alone.  This  record,  amazing  as 
it  is  for  an  industry  scarcely  more  than  a 
decade  old,  will  be  far  surpassed  in  1916. 
Such  consistent  sales-progress  is  the  best 
assurance  of  future  sales-development. 
Such  growth  is  the  surest  token  of  stability. 

^i  raniinEnfal  ffgfgrs 


In  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributing factors  has  been  the  perfection 
and  standardization  of  certain  important 
units  of  the  car  itself.  The  Continental 
Motor,  for  instance,  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  standard:  one  or  more  models  are 
used  today  by  147  manufacturers  of 
pleasure  and  commercial  cars.  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  sales-progress  of  these 
companies   can   hardly  be   over-estimated. 

CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

FACTORIES:  DETROIT-MUSKEGON 
Largest  exclusive   motor   manafactUTers   in   (he   world 
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H  — is  the  "Coat  of  Arms"  of  America's 

H  Money  Kings. 

B  If  you  are  ambitious,  write  today  for 

B  our  new  booklet  "Buying  Bonds  on  Par- 

B  tied  Payments." 

B  We  offer  you  a  new  plan  of  saving 

B  equally  desirable  whether  your  payments 

■  may  be  $10,  $100.  or  $1,000  each. 

M  This  plan  combines  the  advantages  of 

^  the  savings  bank,  insurance  reserve,  and 

M  careful  investing,  leaving   your  savings 

H  subject  to  your  call. 

I  It  is  the  most  liberal  saving  plan  we 

^  know  of. 

■  Ask  our  nearest  office  for  Book  l-'-4. 

I  W' Ilia  "I  R.(^mpton  (pi^pany 

B  New  York        3Ilinicipal       St.  Louis 

■  14  WaU  Street  BoilCls      408  Olive  Street 

■  Chicago  Cincinnati 

■  111  W.  Monroe  St.  102  Union  Trust  BIdg. 
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Safe  Municipal  Bonds 


We  specialize  in  high-grade  municipal  bonds 
yielding  5%  to  6Tc  and  whose  security  is  unques- 
tioned. In  every  case  they  are  prior  liens  secured 
by  the  full  taxing  power  of  the  communities. 
Issued  in  Coupon  Form.  Free  from  Federal  In- 
come Tax.  Write  for  latest  list. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY 
245  Fourth  Ave.       Dept.  7      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  pay  2'^c  on  checking  accounts  and  i%  on  sav- 
ings accounts  and  coupcm  certificates  of  deposit. 


^y  g\f      TLI-W-pl.  your  attention  is  invited  to  three  8%  1st  mtge. 
\M  xjffr^  *       cciv  loans  on  properties  in  splendid  locations: 

^J    /v.'  Am't  Valuation  Time  Fire  Ins'ce 

$800        $2,182        3  yrs.        $1,200 
200  1,000        3  yrs.  500 

275  600        3  yrs.  (Lot) 

Subject  to  prior  sale.     Please   write  promptly;   advertised 
mtges.  are  frequently  sold  before  ail  letters  reach  us.  ^ 

_^  "Miller  Service"  includes:  Collection  interest; 

^J  \jL\  payment  taxes;   renewal  fire  insurance  policies; 

^\    /¥l  recommendation  by  conservative  National  bank; 

^^    '  all  loans  8%  net  to  lender. 

G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  Miami  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  BIdg.,  Miami,  Fla. 


and 
"Miller 

S*        *l 
ervice 


%0tORGIAFARMM0RTGAGES- 


'  For  27  years  we  have  handled  the  same  | 
ecurity  and  a   liberal   rate  of  interest 
ith  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients. 

We  also  allow  5  per  cent  on  time  certificates.  If  it  appeals 
to  you  to  have  such  a  firm  invest  vvn-  m<jnoy.  write  fur  our 
interesting  and  valuable  infonnatinii. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY. 
Box  3  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS-STANDS-FORSAFETY 


Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  47»  savmgs  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

'WriU  fOR  NEW  llST  No.  574  AND  fREE  BOOKLET. 
lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.Onc) 

I  Oklahoma      City.   U.S.A. 


l-'or  36  years  vve  have  tteen  payin;;  our  customers 
the  higliest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
metilods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thoriiush 
pergonal  investigation.  ]*le;)se  iolt  fnr  I,n:iii  I,i>t  No. 
77.    $'2.j(.ertitic:ite8o(  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604   CONCORD 

BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


IBimvBmxx  iHortgagp  ©o. 


By  James  C.Fernald,  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunction.s,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.    Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.   i2mo.  Cloth,  320  pp.    %i.sonet.    Postpaid  $1 .62. 
Kl'NK  *  ^TAONALLS  (OMI'A.VY.  :i.>4-8(iO  Kourtli  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


MAIN  CURRENTS  IN  OUR  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

nRADSTREETS  noted  recently  that 
-^  a  process  of  evolution  had  been 
going  on  in  this  country's  foreign  trade 
by  which  exports  of  crude  products,  such 
as  grain  and  cotton,  have  decreased,  while 
exports  of  manufactured  articles,  and 
notably  of  war-materials,  have  increased. 
Coincident  with  these  movements  was  a 
decline  in  imports  of  manufactures,  while 
imports  of  crude  material,  to  be  used  here 
for  manufacturing-purposes,  gained.  Ex- 
amples of  the  movement  are  found  in 
returns  recently  pubUshed  of  exports  and 
imports  for  seven  months  ending  in 
January,  1916.  Following  is  a  table  which 
shows  the  exports  in  leading  products 
in  1915  and  1916. 

^-Seven  Mos.  Ended  January-^ 


Exports  1915 

.Agricultural  Implements $3 

Horses  and  mules 25 

Breadstu£fs 301 

Corn 12 

Wheat 191 

Wheat-flour 48, 

Aeroplanes 

.■Yutomobiles 16, 

Railway-cars 2 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 18, 

Coal 32 

Copper  and  manufactures ......  50 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 176 

Cotton-manufactures 33 


Rubber  and  manufactures 7 

Iron-  and  steel-manufactures  ....   104 

Firearms 5 

Rails 2 

Wire 5 

Explosives 

Boots  and  shoes 10, 

Leather  and  manufactures 53 

Meat-  and  dairy-products 90, 

Mineral  oils 75 

Vegetable  oils 10, 

Wood  and  manufactures 29, 

Wool-manufactures 13 

Zinc 10, 


,874,000 
,988,000 
,355,000 
1,332,000 
,399,000 
,080,000 
320,000 
i,797,000 
,391,000 
,631,000 
,813,000 
1,606,000 
1,652,000 
1,285,000 
,739,000 
,835,000 
1,863,000 
,095,000 
i,826,000 
1,258,000 
1,087,000 
,086,000 
1,888,000 
,719,000 
,534,000 
,153,000 
,001,000 
1,573,000 


1916 

$7,850,000 

65,299,000 

237,615,000 
10,104,000 

125,094,000 
48,778,000 
4,654,000 
54,030,000 
14,312,000 
58,003,000 
39,351,000 
81,780,000 

191,588,000 
59,024,000 
19,015,000 

300,977,000 

7,911,000 

10,640,000 

19,645,000 

180,782,000 
26,787,000 
85,600,000 

154,145,000 
87,735,000 
14,609,000 
36,111,000 
29,066,000 
25,579,000 


The  chief  gain  here  shown  was  in  iron 
and  steel ;  in  fact,  trade  in  them  was  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  in  the  previous 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  largest  decrease 
shown  was  in  breadstuff s.  Other  points 
are  that,  after  iron  and  steel,  the  greatest 
gains  were  made  by  explosives,  automobiles, 
aeroplanes,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The 
following  table  shows  the  leading  imports 
for  the  seven  months  of  these  two  years: 

^— Seven  Mos.  Ended  January — . 

Imports  1915  1916 

Animals $16,875,000  815,705,000 

Art-works 14,286,000  12,380,000 

Breadstuffs 12,698,000  15,145,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 45,114,000  51,335,000 

Cocoa,  crude 8,891,000  18,940,000 

Coffee 57,287,000  64,945,000 

Copper,  manufactured 10,656,000  24,390,000 

Cotton,  raw 10,837,000  15,802,000 

Cotton,  manufactured 29,333,000  24,357,000 

Fertilizers 9,651,000  4,080,000 

Fibers,  unmanufactured 21,889,000  30,908,000 

Fibers,  manufactured 37,870,000  34,601,000 

Furs  and  manufactures 1,929,000  1,890,000 

Hats 5,981,000  6,232,000 

Hides  and  skins 53,332,000  79,926,000 

India-rubber 36,990.000  73,802,000 

Iron-  and  steel-manufactures 14,279,000  1 1,581,000 

Leather  and  manufactures 13,960,000  9,890,000 

Meat-  and  dairy-products 30,305,000  14,499,000 

Oils,  mineral 5,832,000  7,045,000 

Oils,  vegetable 20,973,000  21,797,000 

Paper 15,907,000  14,468,000 

Precious  stones 7,242,000  20,478,000 

Seeds 12,607,000  18,040,000 

Silk,  raw 49,798,000  65,184,000 

Silk,  manufactured 15,219,000  16,032,000 

Spirits,  wines,  etc 8,419,000  7,387,000 

Sugar 68,733,000  79,434,000 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 17,050,000  10,754,01K) 

Toys 6,378,0(X)  2.622,000 

Wood  and  manufactures 39,076.0(K)  37,850,000 

Wool,  unmanufactured 19,011,000  66,692,000 

Wool,  manufactured 22,115,000  8,839,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  decreases  in  imports 
included  animals,  art-works,  manufactures 


of  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibers  except  silk, 
fertiUzers,  furs,  iron  and  steel,  leather, 
meats,  paper,  spirits,  and  wines,  tobacco, 
toys,  and  wood  and  its  manufactures.  A 
remarkable  difference  was  found  in  the 
movement  of  raw  and  manufactured  wool, 
the  former's  imports  more  than  trebUng. 
Rubber  -  imports  more  than  doubled. 
Imports  of  other  crude  materials,  such  as 
cocoa,  coffee,  copper,  cotton,  fibers,  hides 
and  skins,  and  raw  silk,  gained  heavily. 

ST.  PAUL'S  ELECTRIFICATION-SYSTEM 

Railroad  men  have  been  watching  with 
particular  interest  the  results  that  would 
be  achieved  by  the  St.  Paul  road  under  its 
system  of  electrification  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district.  A  crowning  test  for  the 
system  was  afforded  by  severe  winter 
weather,  when  there  were  times  in  which 
every  steam-locomotive  in  the  district 
was  put  out  of  business  by  low  tempera- 
ture, while  the  electric  locomotives  con- 
tinued undisturbed  at  their  work.  The 
system  is  said  already  to  have  exceeded 
expectations  in  economies  and  other 
benefits.  Following  are  points  in  a  con- 
versation which  The  WaU  Street  Journal 
had  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Goodnow,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  road: 

''There  were  three  east-bound  freight- 
trains  which  came  down  from  Harlow- 
ton  when  the  thermometer  was  forty 
below  zero.  The  first  train  stopt  three 
miles  east  of  Three  Forks  and  froze  to  the 
track,  stopping  a  second  and  a  third  in 
turn,  which  also  froze.  As  this  is  single 
track  and  there  were  three  passenger- 
trains  due,  the  division  superintendent  was 
at  his  wit's  end  to  get  these  trains  off  the 
main  line  and  clear  it  for  the  passenger- 
trains.  The  electric  locomotive,  however, 
got  under  way  in  three  minutes,  and, 
coupling  up  the  three  freight-trains,  75 
cars,  and  three  steam-locomotives,  pulled 
them  into  Three  Forks. 

"Electrification  has  in  every  way  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations.  This  is  so,  not 
only  as  respects  tonnage  "handled  and  the 
mileage  made,  but  also  the  regularity  of 
operation.  We  have  not  attained  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  because  the  side-tracks 
on  the  mountain  divisions  are  not  long 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  maximum  trains ; 
but  these  are  being  extended  as  rapidly 
as  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground,  and 
we  shall  be  hauling  maximum  loads  by 
July  1.  This  maximum  load  will  be  3,000 
tons  over  the  mountains,  3,450  tons  be- 
tween Deer  Lodge  and  the  mountains,  and 
4,500  tons  between  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains and  Deer  Lodge,  all  Avith  one  engine, 
except  over  short  stretches  where,  for 
brief  intervals,  a  helper  is  used. 

"The  mileage  of  these  electric  trains  for 
twenty-four  hours  is  about  200  as  against 
1 14  by  steam-locomotives.  With  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  electrification  in  operation,  a 
distance  of  115  miles,  we  have  already 
released  twenty-four  steam-iMigines,  Mal- 
lets and  other  hea\'y  types,  and  are  doing 
the  work  faster  and  clieaper  with  nine 
electric  engines." 

Mr.  Goodnow  said  it  looked  as  if  the 
electric  motors  would  cost  in  their  use 
10  to  12  cents  less  for  current  to  handle 
1,000  tons  one  mile  than  steam-locomo- 
tives cost  for  coal.     He  added: 

"We    are    operating    only    one-half    of 
I   the  regular  electric  di\ision.       Roughly,  I 
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should  say  the  saving  would  be  about 
$175,000  a  year  on  this  unit  of  114  miles, 
and  on  the  entire  440  miles  at  least  four 
times  as  much.  By  the  use  of  the  re- 
generative braking,  which  automatically 
sends  back  exu^rent  on  the  down  grade,  we 
are  saving  $7.50  per  train  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  line.  It  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  air- 
brake entirely,  thus  avoiding  heating  and 
possible  broken  wheels  and  the  tremendous 
wear  of  brake-shoes,  with  a  stopping  of 
freight-trains  to  cool  wheels  every  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  The  steel  transcontinental 
passenger-trains  are  run  down  mountain- 
grades  at  uniform  speed,  and  the  pas- 
senger does  not  feel  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  the  air-brake,  necessary  under 
Steam;  while  maximum  safety  at  any 
speed  is  also  assiu-ed. 

"We  find  in  practise  that  an  electric 
locomotive  takes  the  place  of  four  steam- 
engines,  and,  I  think,  will  supplant  at 
full  elficiency  much  more  steam-locomotive 
power  than  that.  The  electric  engine, 
moreover,  costs  about  $100,000  as  com- 
pared to  the  $115,000  to  $120,000  for  four 
steam-locomotives.  Moreover,  it  handles 
its  fuU  tonnage  at  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles" 
an  hour,  as  against  eight  to  nine  miles,  with 
naturally  a  great  deal  less  labor  required. 
So  far  as  can  now  be  estimated  the  repairs 
will  cost  about  half  those  on  steam- 
locomotives." 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  BONDS 

Recent  Aveeks  saw  a  rise  in  the  quoted 
prices  of  the  new  Anglo-French  bonds, 
sold  in  this  country,  to  a  level  the  highest 
reached  in  many  weeks.  Some  observers 
thought  the  rise  was  due  to  rumors  of 
impending  peace,  while  others  held  that 
Russian  mihtary  movements  in  the  East 
and  the  halt  in  the  German  attack  on 
Verdun  were  the  real  causes.  The  state- 
ment of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Ribot,  that  the  end  of  the  war 
"  was  in  sight "  had  its  influence  also. 
Discussing  the  subject  of  these  bonds,  a 
writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

"It  is  probable  that  the  most  potent 
reason  for  the  advance  of  about  two  points 
from  the  low  level  of  933^  has  been  the 
buying  by  industrial  companies  that  have 
large  amounts  of  cash  on  hand,  like  the 
Steel  Corporation,  with  over  $100,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  Bethlehem 
Steel,  which  had  over  $15,000,000.  At 
recent  prices  these  bonds  have  been  on  a 
yield-basis  of  63^  per  cent.,  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  more  profitable  to  buy 
them  than  to  retire  these  companies'  own 
bonds.  The  buying  of  them,  moreover, 
may  be  connected  indirectly  with  the  plac- 
ing of  new  war-orders.  It  improves  con- 
ditions, for  instance,  for  the  placing  of  a 
new  French  loan  of  large  proportions  in 
this  market. 

"This  kind  of  buying,  however,  is  not 
investment  -  absorption  of  the  securities. 
With  the  break  to  933^,  after  announce- 
ment in  mind  that  the  du  Pont  Powder 
Company  was  going  to  distribute  nearly 
$12,000,000  of  the  bonds  to  stockholders  as  a 
dividend  on  March  15,  additional  corporate 
buying  might  cause  investors,  who  are 
thinking  of  buying  the  bonds,  to  wait  for 
another  such  development.  The  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that 
the  present  price  of  the  bonds,  at  953^, 
on  higher  than  a  6  per  cent,  basis,  dis- 
counts to  a  large  extent  the  possibility  of 
any  such  development.  The  investor  who 
buys  the  bonds  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
technical  market  situation  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  $.500,000,000  was  not  all  taken 
from  the  underwriters,  and  that  large 
blocks  are  held  by  some  corporations. 
This  in  no  wise  affects  the  high  security 
of  the  issue,  but  it  does  give  the  investor 
a  good  yield. 


Bdnlsh  ihe  Evils  of  WoodJoisis  and Siuds 
Use  Kahn  Pressed  Steel 

I 


F  YOU  build  outside  walls  of  permanent,   fire-proof  construction,   why  be 
satisfied  with  wood  joists  and  studs  inside.'' 


^  The  approved  modern  method  eliminates  fire 
danger,  vermin,  decay,  and  the  troublesome 
cracking  of  plaster.  Kahn  Pressed  Steel  Joists 
and  Studs  make  floors  and  partitions  that  are 
easy  to  build,  low  in  cost,  and  last  forever. 

^  No  forms,  centering  or  special  equipment  is  needed, 
but  only  the  use  of  Hy-Rib,  to  which  the  plaster  or 
concrete  is  applied.  Kahn  Pressed  Steel  construction  is 
giving  complete  satisfaction  in  stores,  schools,  apart- 
ment houses,  office  buildings,residences,etc.  It  increases 
sales  and  rental  values  and  lowers  maintenance  costs. 

IMPORTANT. —  Before  building,  learn  about  this 
splendid  type  of  modern  construction.  Let  us  send  you 
special  Catalog  B  36.     Write  today. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

'Representatives  in  Frincixial  Cities 


KAHN 

Building 

Products 

TRUSSED 
CONCRETE 
'     STEEL     ' 
CO    . 


Enjoy  Your  Electric  More 

Get  more  speed  from  your  car — Drive  it  further  without  recharging — 

Have  it  ready  the  minute  you  want  it — Always  start  with  a  full  battery. 

You    can    enjoy   your   electric   more   and  maintain  it  at  lower  cost  by  charging 
your  batteries  with   the 

Lincoln  Electric  Charger 

The  batteries  are  charged  with  a  steadily  decreasing 
current  which  does  not  cause  gassing  or  heating.  The 
strength  of  the  batteries  is  preserved  and  their  service 
life  increased. 

The  charger  can  be  installed  in  your  garage  in  twenty 
minutes.  Any  member  of  the  family  can  operate  it — 
just  put  the  charging  plug  in  place  and  throw  on  switch. 
It  cannot  harm  car  or  batteries  no  matter  how  long  it 
is  left  on  charge. 


$^ 


Write  for  Booklet 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co 

3804    Kelley   Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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FT  IS  inter- 
esting to 
walk  through 
the  woods 
and  mighty 
good  exercise. 

But  it  is  mucli  more  interesting  il  you  meet  friends  all 
along  the  road.  N"ot  human  friends, — but  birds  and 
wild  flowers,  trees  and  butterflies. 

The  sunniest  day  seems  sunnier  still  if  you  recognize 
virgin's  bower  when  you  meet  it,  if  you  feel  that  Boun- 
cing Bet  is  an  old  friend  and  not  just  a  pretty  little  pink 
flower.  Blue-eyed  grass  smiles  at  you  when  you  know 
what  it  is  and  where  to  look  for  it,  and  so  do  the  birds 
and  the  butterflies  and  the  trees. 

All  you  need  is  to  have  a  little  set  of  new  books  that  I 
have  just  issued.  They  are  beautiful  books,  limp  leather, 
with  gold  lettering,  and  the  most  fascinating  form  you 
ever  saw.  They  are  not  especially  small,  but  they  are  so 
shaped  that  they  slip  right  into  your  pocket.  This  is  the 

POCKET 
NATURE  LIBRARY 

4  Volumes       700  Color  Plates 
1.  Trees    2.  Botterfliet    3.  Flowers    4.  Birds 

By  Chester  A.  Reed,  author  of  North  American  Birds' 
Eggs,  and,  with  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  Color  Key  to 
North  American  Birds,  Curator  in  Ornithology,  Worces- 
ter Natural  History  Society;  Julia  Ellen  Rogers,  author- 
ity on  natural  history,  and  W.  T.  Holland,  author  of 
many  books  on  nature. 

The  plates  are  in  full  color  —  brilliant  birds  and 
flowers,  butterflies,  all  colors;  even  the  trees  in  color. 
On  your  next  walk  slip  one  of  these  books  into  your 
pocket  and  then,  when  something  good  catches  your  eye, 
open  to  the  page  that  shows  the  picture  of  the  thing  you 
see,  and  you  have  made  a  new  fnend  on  that  road. 

With  each  illustration  there  is  a  story  of  that  particular 
bird  or  flower  or  tree  or  butterfly,  very  simply  and 
clearly  told,  so  that  each  volume  is  really  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  subject.  They  are  the 
only  nature  guides  published  in  pocket 
size  which  contain  colored  illustra- 
tions on  each  subject. 

These  books  are  not  only  for 
grown-folks.    They    are    for 
children  too.    There  isn't  a 
better  way  for  your  children 
to  learn  about  the  fields  and 
the  woods,  than  through  this 
set  of  books. 

Send  Coupon — No  Money 

They  are  so  different  that  you 
must  see  them  to  understand 
what   they  are;    so  I  will 
send  the  complete  set  to 
you    without     any    ad- 
vance  payment — four 
limp  leather  volumes 
full    of    pictures  in 
four  colors . 


L.D. 

4-1 S 


Sign    and    return 
the     coupon 
A   set    will    be 
sent   to    you 
at    once    and 
if    you   don't 
like  it,  you  can 
send    it    back    at 
my  expense. 

Now  is  the  time  when 
the  flowers  and  birdn 
are  cominsr  back.  - 

Send  today.  ^ 

NELSON  y 

DOUBLEDAY  .^ 

Oyster  Bay,N.Y^^      Address 


Nelson 
Doubleday 
Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y. 

Please   send  me.    a" 

charges   prepaid,    the 
Pocket  Nature  Liorary 
in   four    volumes,   bound 
in  full  flexible  leather  and 
containing    over    700    color 
plates.     If  the  books  are  sat- 
isfactory after   5  days'  exam- 
ination, 1  agree  to  pay  95  cents 
at  once   and  $1.00    a    month   for 
only  four   months  (or  $4.50  casht. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  them. 
Send  books  and  bill  to 


Name 


^Kea<]  our  HO.pai^f  hook  licl'orc  enrolling;  for  iiu\  law  coiirsts^ 
^Tells  lirtw  to  jiHi(;c  claims  cf  rorrospondeniT  scUdoIs.  and  ex- 
plains the  American  .SchooPs  simple  niothod  of  law  instruction. 
Prepared  hy  .50  le|^al  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and  :10  more 
aiitlli'rs  than  any  other  C"irresi)r)ndence  law  course.  13  volume 
Law  Library,  (iO  Text  Books,  and  ;J6  Case  Books  furnished  every 
student.     Send  for  your  free  book  t«>day. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  a.ITi,   Dreiel   Avenue  anil   fiHth  .Street,  Chicago,  V.  S.  A. 


R  c  r  m  a  n — F  r  e  n  c  h 

Italian  —  Spanish.,!  ....,,  

'-'uaf:c  learned  quickly  and  t  asily  by  the 
(V>rtina  Method   at  home,  with  Disk 
Cortina- Records.      Write    for    free 
lioc.klct  today  ;  easy  payment  jilan. 
Cortina    Academy    of 
Langnai^es 

I.WB  Mecca  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 

llIOOH'vvay.  Cor.  4Sth  St. 


Quickly  Learned  AT 
HOME  by  the  Original 

PhonogrMphu 
Enslish —       Method 
Ian-  T^^' 


(MllHllOMi 


"The  conversion-privilege  attaching  to 
these  Anglo-French  bonds  has  recently  been 
generally  lost  sight  of,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  fa\orable  features 
of  the  issue  from  the  investment -stand- 
point. The  holder  has  the  right  at  any 
time  up  to  the  maturity  of  the  five-year 
bonds,  by  signifying  his  intention  by 
April  15,  1920,  of  converting  into  43^  per 
cent,  joint  bonds  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  redeemable  after .  October 
15,  1930,  and  due  in  1940. 

"This  conversion-privilege,  running  for 
five  years,  maj-  well  have  some  value,  as 
the  war,  or  at  least  some  of  its  effects  on 
interest-rates,  is  likely  to  be  over  within 
that  time.  On  the  basis  of  the  average 
peace-price  of  French  rentes,  these  Ay^ 
per  cent,  bonds,  five  years  hence,  could  be 
expected  to  sell  over  llO.  On  the  basis  of 
Great  Britain's  credit,  they  might  sell  even 
higher." 


THE  ERIE'S  PROBLEM  THAT  HOLDS 
BACK  DIVIDENDS 

The  Erie  Railroad  published  at  the  end 
of  March  its  full  annual  report,  which 
showed  that  in  the  calendar  year  1915 
4  per  cent,  was  earned  on  both  classes  of 
preferred  stock,  and  4.3  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock.  Nothing  has  been  paid 
to  holders  of  any  Erie  stock  since  April, 
1907,  when  payments  on  the  preferred 
shares  ceased.  In  the  history  of  the  road 
the  common  has  never  had  a  dividend. 
The  fine  showing  for  1915  revived  rumors, 
which  have  cropped  out  from  time  to  time 
in  recent  years,  that  the  Erie  would  now 
pay  something  to  its  stockholders.  But 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
shows  why  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Erie 
will  resume  dividends  until  after  a  few 
more  years  have  passed.  He  believes  that, 
by  waiting,  stockholders  will  then  be  in  a 
position  where  dividends  can  and  will  be 
paid,  and  that  they  will  thereafter  be 
maintained.    He  says: 

"Between  1901  and  the  end  of  1915, 
Erie  spent  over  $100,000,000  for  improve- 
ments to  road-bed  and  equipment,  charg- 
ing more  than  $30,000,000  of  that  amount 
to  current  earnings.  As  a  result,  gross 
earnings  for  1915  established  a  new  high 
record  at  $66,436,000,  comparing  with 
$51,830,000  four  years  ago.  $43,321,000  for 
1905,  and  $39,102,000  for  1901.  Last  year 
after  all  overhead  charges  were  paid,  in- 
cluding interest  on  bonds  and  notes,  the 
surplus  for  dividends  amounted  to  $8,236,- 
000,  compared  with  $1,422,000  for  1914. 
In  brief,  last  year's  final  surplus  compares 
with  less  than  4  per  cent,  for  the  first  pre- 
ferred stock  in  1914. 

"Erie  now  has  as  much  business  as  it 
can  handle,  whei'eas  the  first  half  of  1915 
was  a  lean  period  for  all  of  the  railroads. 
But  despite  the  progress  made  last  year, 
and  the  favorable  outlook  for  the  future, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  dividends  will  be 
paid  for  some  time  to  come.  Beyond 
question,  Erie  has  turned  the  corner;  but 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  manage- 
ment is  likely  '  to  go  slow  '  in  the  matter  of 
paj'ing  dividends.  Erie  now  has  a  chance 
to  take  its  place  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
New  York  (^entral,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  dividend-paying  trunk-lines.  But  if 
that  chance  is  to  be  improved,  there  is  a 
big  job  ahead. 

"Considering  the  tools  at  hand.  F.  D. 
Underwood,  president  of  the  company, 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  ac- 
complished during  the  last  fifteen  years 
in  knocking  the  proptTly  into  shape 
physically.  That  work  makes  possible  tlie 
job  ahead,  which  is  to  finance  maturing 
obligations.     During  1h(>  next  seven  years 


Would  YOU  Believe 


that  there  has  been  discovered  a  way 
to  record  for  the  piano-player  any 
great  musical  work  so  faithfully,  so 
sensitively  that  you  recognize  the  in- 
terpretation, the  singing  tone,  the 
technique  of  the  very  artist  who  plays  it? 
This  is  the  unique  acliievement  of 

RYTHMODIir 
.BECOKD  MUSIC  ROUSll. 

Just  as  you  recognize  Caruso's  voice 
on  the  phonograph,  so  you  can  reco<{- 
nize  Bauer,  Godowsky,  Grieg,  Brock- 
way — all  the  celebrated  pianists  who 
have  recorded  their  art  for  you  on  the 
RYTHMODIK. 

Hear  RYTHMODIKS  at  your  music 
dealer's.  It  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
prove  them  better  than  you  ever 
dreamed  a  music  roll  could  be. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  B. 

American  Piano  Company 

437  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 

Recommendsteachers  to  colleges,  ptiblicand  private  schools 
Advises  parents  about  schools.      W.M.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 

Writers  are  horn — then  made, 

THE   EDITOR    MAGAZINE  speeds  the  making. 

22nd  year.    Fortnightly.    $2.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  copy 
TH£  EDITOR  MAGAZINE,   Box  L,  Ridgewood,  New   Jersey 

SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  (oriy  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture   and    writins    of    the    Short    Story    taught    by 
Dr.  J.  Hei'g  FsPniTein.  for  years  Editor  of  l.ipplnron's, 
2$opiige  ciilaiotue  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOME  COKUESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 
Dr.  Esenwein  Uept.  71,  Sprlnitfield,  Mass. 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  splendid  little  book 
of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

Fank  &  Wagnalls  Company    OP  pi    /^PI  TTIOM 
354-360  Fourtli  Ave.,  N.y.   WF   n,L.l^V...VJ  1  lwl> 


They  Glide 
So  Silently 

— over  yourtreasuredhard- 1 
wood  floors  with  never  a 
scratch  or  mark  left  behind. 
You  can  move  your  heaviest  furniture, 
undisturbed  by  damage  or  noise,  if 
^^^^      you  use 

Feltoid 

CASTERS-" 'tI^'I 

There  are  Feltoids  for  every  piece  of  furniture  in 
your  house — and  they  last  indefinitely.  Ask  for 
Feltoids  at  department,  hardware  and  furniture 
stores — or  write  us  for  the  Feltoid  Book  No.  9 
that  gives  prices  and  styles. 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Company 

Dept,  G.  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 
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Erie  has   the  following  bonds 

and   notes 

falling  due 

Interest- 

When 

When 

Amount 

Rate 

Issued 

Due 

$10,000,000 

.i 

1915 

April     1,  1916 

■ '  2,380,0011 

( 

1876 

June     1,  1916 

13,500,000 

5' 2 

1914 

.\pril     1,  1917 

1,000,000 

0 

1893 

July      1,  191S 

1,500,000 

0 

1877 

July      1,  1918 

2,149,000 

a 

1S19 

Sept.     1,  1919 

2,800,000 

0 

1889 

April     1,  1919 

2,926,000 

0 

1857 

Oct.      1,  1920 

16,891.000 

7 

1870 

Sept.     1,  1920 

3,699,000 

t 

1878 

Sept.     1,  1920 

1,100.000 

6 

■     1882 

May     1,  1922 

4,617,000 

i''2 

1853 

March  1,  192! 

"By  the  recent  sale  of  $19,627,000  con- 
vertible bonds,  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  to  pay  off  the  $10,000,000 
notes  due  to-day,  and  the  $13,500,000  due 
in  1917.  As  for  the  future,  George  V. 
Baker,  Gates  W.  McGarrah,  Albert  H. 
Wiggiu,  L.  F.  Loree,  and  other  able  direc- 
tors are  working  on  a  $500,000,000  refund- 
ing and  improvement  mortgage,  such  as  the 
Great  Northern,  New  York  Central,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  recently  created,  that 
wiU  enable  the  company  for  the  first  time 
since  it  was  chartered,  April  24,  1832,  to 
make  fast  all  of  its  loose  financial  ends. 

"All  of  the  men  named  know  that  the 
way  to  make  the  new  bonds  marketable, 
so  that  the  foregoing  indebtedness  can  be 
refunded,  is  to  'plow  in'  every  dollar 
earned  over  and  above  fixt  charges  for  the 
next  three  or  five  years  to  come.  Then 
di\idends  can  be  paid  and  maintained." 

GOLD-PRODUCTION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

In  the  year  1880  the  gold-production  of 
this  country  was  $36,000,000;  in  1914  it 
was  $94,500,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  world's 
total  output  of  gold  is  now  approximately 
$460,000,000,  the  output  of  this  country 
in  1914  therefore  represents  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  Our  output,  moreover,  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  output  of  only  one  other 
country — South  America — which  produces 
nearly  half  the  world's  total — that  is, 
$212,000,000.  Outside  of  Russia  every 
country  in  Europe  is  dependent  absolutely 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  gold-supply. 
In  this  country  twenty  States  reported 
outputs  of  gold  in  1914,  the  largest  being 
California,  Colorado,  Alaska,  Nevada,  and 
South  Dakota.  Several  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  in  the  gold-output 
in  late  years;  chief  among  them  what  is 
known  as  the  cyanid-process,  which  has  su- 
perseded the  chlorination-process.  A  writer 
in  Moody's  Magazine  says: 

"In  the  metallurgy  of  gold  the  chlorina- 
tion-process has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  cyanid  -  process.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  supply  of 
potassium  cyanid  ran  short  owing  to  the 
interruption  of  imports  from  Europe,  but 
the  shortage  was  apparently  met  by  the 
substitution  of  sodium  cyanid.  The  ore- 
treatment  plants  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  South  Dakota  used  approximately 
840,000  pounds  of  sodium  cyanid  and 
775,000  pounds  of  potassium  cyanid  in 
1913,  and  1,600,000  pounds  of  sodium 
cyanid  and  only  125,000  pounds  of  potas- 
sium cyanid  in  1914. 

"The  average  gold-recovery  from  11,- 
000,000  tons  of  siliceous  ores  in  1914  was 
$5.53  per  ton.  The  average  gold  per  ton 
from  the  Alaskan  deep  mines  was  $2.78; 
from  California,  $5.46;  and  from  South 
Dakota,  $3.63.  Even  wth  these  low  re- 
coveries of  gold  per  ton  of  ore,  the  dividend- 
yield  has  been  large. 

"Dredges  for  mining  gold-placers  are 
largely  an  American  innovation  and  have 
been  developed  by  years  of  experience. 
They  were  introduced  about  1896,  and 
since  then  have  recovered  about  $100,000,- 
000  in  gold  by  reworking  gravels,  or  work^ 
Ing  gravels  that  were  too  low  in  gold  to 
be  profitably  mined  by  any  other  method. 


04327 

4  Blidci    $2  00 

Perfected  Slag"  Handle, 


73185  $2  00 

3  Blades 
Pearl  Handles 


4262<) 
2  Blade,     7><: 
Buffalo  fvoroy"  Haltdlei  d 
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UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


When  you  buy  UNIVERSAL 
Cutlery  you're  gelling  a  thoroughly 
good  product  with  an  experience 
of  over  half  a  century  back  of  it. 
The  highest  quality  steel  is  used 
in  the  blades,  and  the  forging  and 
tempering  are  done  under  a  process  which 
insures  just  the  right  temper  for  a  fine 
cutting  edge  which  will  remain  sharp 
under  the  hardest  usage. 

UNIVERSAL  Cutlery  is  made  in 
sizes  and  styles  for  every  household 
need.  Various  grades  to  suit  every 
purse,  and  no  matter  which  grade 
you  select,  you  are  assured  of  the 
highest  quality  for  the  price  you  pay. 

1  rade  Mark  ^  i.  f.  a  c.  '    ^^'^"  piece 


On  sale  at  atl  good  stores.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

"Master  Cutlers  for  over  half  a  century" 
560  Center  St.,    New  Britain,  Conn. 


UNIVERSAL 

Carvers 

00<)4 
^6  00  per  set 


Grape  Fruit  Knife 
345       .25 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  inciaenis, 
quotations,  and  stories  for  illustrating  and  enlivening 
sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAUS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation   and   its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  7sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  Government  chose  this 
section  for  treating  tuberculosis ! 

Some  sections  have  the  advantage  of  dryness, 

others  that  of  right  altitude,  still  others  that 

of  mild  year-round  climate,  but  Silver  City, 

New  Mexico,  has  the  combination  of  all  these 

advantages,   plus   other   advantages    for    the 

treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

It  was  Silver  City's  combination  of  ideal  altitude,  mild, 
dry,  equable  climate,  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  heal- 
ing mountain  air  and  protection  from  winds  that  in- 
duced tl  eU.  S.  Government  to  locate  its  new  $1,500,000 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  in  this  section. 

Silver  City  altitude  is  6000  feet — "The  best  altitude  for 
the  tuberculous,"  as  Prof.  Penrose,  M.D.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  says.  Silver  City's  climate  is  so 
dry  and  mild  you  can  sit  outdoors,  with  few  wraps,  any 
winter  day;  and  so  cool,  in  summer  nights,  you  want 
cover.  High  mountains  shut  off  wind  and  sand  storms. 
Over  300  days  of  sunshine  a  year.  Every  expert  on 
tuberculosis,  both  U.  S.  Government  and  civil,  who  has 
investigated  Silver  City's  advantages,  pronounce  them 
"the  most  perfect  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis." 

Located  a  long  way  from  the  Mexican  border. 

Silver  City  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  border — 
out  of  all  possible  reach  of  Mexicans.  Its  surroundings 
are  beautiful  and  it's  a  modern  city  of  4000  with  e.xcellcnt 
schools,  pure  water,  etc.  Fine  sanatoria  and  other  ac- 
commodations for  health  seekers.  Write  for  further 
information — address 

CARL  HINTON,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
102  Texas  Street  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 
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Tested  tind  approved  by 

Good  Housekeeping 

Institute 


C^MONROE 


«>  /?o/T/qer3to, 


■ 


THE  ideal  of   refrip;eration   requires  ■ 

100%  perfection  in  these  four  points :  | 

iX)  Cleanliness.  I 

(.2)  A  scientifically  correct  circulation  of  | 

dry  air.  ■ 

(5)  Coldness — or  low  temperature.  H 

(4)  Ice  conservation.  I 

Some  refrigerators  have  a  high  percentage  J 

in  one  of  these  features,  some  in  another — ■  h 

some  in  two  or  three.    But  the  high  average  H 

in  all  four  points  goes  to  the  ■ 

"MONROE"! 

*  Refrigerator  | 

Cleanhness  is  assured  by  its  food  com-  J 

partments  of  solid  porcelain  ware — over  ■ 

an  inch  thick — with  all  corners  rounded.  No  B 

metal  to  corrode — no  enamel  to  chip — not  H 

a  single  crack,  crevice  or  corner  to  harbor  ^ 

dirt  or  germs.    As  easy  to  clean  and  keep  ■ 

clean  as  a  china  dish.  J 

Special  construction  features  based  on  B 

scientific  principles  provide  for  a  strong  and  H 

free  circulation  of  cold,  dry  air.  m, 

Low   temperature  is  assured  by  heavy  H 

and   efficient   insulation    and    "cold-tight"  H 

construction  throughout,  also  by  tightfitting  h 

doors  that  lock  automatically  when  shut.  H 

No  leakage  of  cold  air  here  to  offset  other  ■ 

economical  features.  This  all  contributes  to  H 

minimum  ice  consumption.which  means  B 

small  ice  cost.  B 

The  "MONROE"  is  built  like  fine  furniture,  m 

The  price  is  not  the  lowest.     But  the  low  ice  H 

consumption  and  lifetime  service  it  gives  make  ■ 

it  one  of  the  most  economical.  H 

The  "MONROE"  is  not  sold  in  stores — but  ■ 

shipped  direct  from  our  factory — freight  pre-  H 

paid — on   30  days'  approval — with  a  guaranty  H 

of  full  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  H 

Write  for  Our  Complimentary  Book  ■ 

on  refrigeration.     It  tells  many  important  "hot  H 

weather"   food   facts  and   how  you  can  have  a  H 

"MONROE"   in   your  home   on   approval  for  ^ 

30  days  where  you  can  judge  for  yourself  if  it  is  = 

not  the  only  refrigerator  that  will  fully  meas-  H 

ure  up  to  your  requirements.    There  is  no  obli-  ■ 

gation.    Your  name  and  address  will  bring  the  M 

Book  promptly.  g 

MONROE    REFRIGERATOR    CO.  J 

125  Benson  Street                            Lockland,  Oblo  S 
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Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


By  VV.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.  ?7. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Ay««THAUA 

^^^^^  Summer  there  noiv!  ~^^     ^^ 

^  Voyage  dclijjhtful  via  Honolulu  and  ^k 

^^  Samoa.    Spl.iiclid  10,000  ton  twin-scr.;jr  ^^ 

American  steamers  every  21  days  from  San '»' rjncisco 
(May2,23,  JunelS,  Julv4,etfi,).  Ret  urn.  ist  class,  $337.60; 
2nd  class,  $225;  including  China  and  Japan.  1st  class.  $676; 
^^  to  Honolulu,  $65.  H.  E.  BURNETT,  17  Battery  PI., 
^^^  ^^  New  York,  or  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  671  Market 
^^^^^^^^^^^  St.,  .San  Francisco.  Cal. 

V^  T  DrIBY  short  lise 
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The  production  bj-  gold-dredges  in  1904 
was  $2,600,000,  but  in  1914  had  risen  to 
more  than  $12,500,000.  The  gold-dredging 
industry  is  being  rapidly  e.xtended  to  the 
immense  areas  of  low-grade  sands  and 
gravels  in  Alaska.  The  largest  productive 
gold-dredging  companies  are  in  California, 
Alaska,  Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, and  Nevada. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  total  reserves  of  gold  ore  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  they  are  sufficient  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  For  example,  at  one  of  the  large 
mines  in  southern  Alaska  there  has  just 
been  completed  a  miU  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  6,000  tons  of  ore,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  ore-reserves  are  be- 
tween 75,000,000  and  100,000,000  tons. 

"Improved  processes  for  the  extraction 
of  gold  make  possible  the  working  of  great 
low-grade  deposits,  and  thus  enla,rge  the 
visible  supply  of  ore.  Any  invention  that 
tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  will 
increase  the  amount  of  ore  from  which 
gold  may  be  extracted.  Equal  advances 
are  being  made  in  the  mining  and  treat- 
ment of  low-grade  placer-gravels  by  the 
introduction  of  larger  and  more  efficient 
dredges  that  recover  practically  all  of  the 
gold  in  the  gravel. 

' '  In  treating  gold  ores  by  amalgamation 
followed  by  cyanidation  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  gold-content  is  recovered.  At  some 
of  the  latest  improved  plants  the  loss  does 
not  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the 
domestic  gold-output  is  from  siliceous  ores 
(known  as  gold-quartz)  and  from  placers, 
over  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  production 
being  from  these  two  sources.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  derived  from  the  copper-, 
lead-,  and  zinc-mines  of  the  United  States 
is  therefore  relatively  small,  notwithstand- 
ing their  recent  enormous  development 
and  tonnage.  While  this  latter  source  of 
gold  is  not  large,  yet  it  is  constant  and  can 
be  depended  upon,  and  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  with  more  efficient  metallurgical 
methods  the  amount  of  gold  recovered  as 
a  by-product  from  such  ores  may  be 
slightly  increased. 

"As  in  years  past,  the  supply  of  gold 
will  continue  to  come  from  California, 
Alaska,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Nevada, 
and  Montana.  Many  of  the  low-grade 
siliceous  ores  that  are  being  profitably 
worked  contain  less  than  $3  per  ton,  and 
many  mbre  containing  even  less  gold  will 
constitute  our  main  source  of  supply.  The 
Alaska  placers  are  an  important  source  of 
gold  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
should  so  cheapen  costs  that  many  placers 
from  which  the  cream  of  the  gold  has  been 
taken  can  be  reworked  and  many  placers 
that  could  not  be  profitably  worked  before 
A\all  now  contribute  to  the  output." 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  BUSINESS 

In  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Loree  as 
president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company,  interesting  points  were  brought 
out  as  to  conditions  in  the  railroad  business, 
mainly  those  which  concern  his  own  road, 
but  to  some  extent  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  all  prominent  and  successful 
systems.  Mr.  Loree  deplored  the  condi- 
tions under  which  railroads  now  find  it 
necessary  to  finance  themselves.  Condi- 
tions seem  to  favor  the  industrials,  he  said, 
to  the  detriment  of  railroads,  so  that  the 
trend  of  capital  costs  was  upward  for  the 
railroads  and  downward  for  industrials. 
Commenting  on  the  results  precipitated 
by  the  war  and  their  effect  on  earnings, 
he  said: 


"A  study  of  th(^  yield  upon  railway  and 
industrial  securiti(^s,  at  recent  market 
prices,  indicates  that  the  average  investor 
is  relatively  still  less  willing  than  formerly 


When 
Pyorrhea 
Sets  In 

do  not  put  off  the 
treatment  of  loose 
teeth,  inflamed  or 
receding  gums 
(the  sure  signs  of 
Pyorrhea  or  Riggs' 
Disease).     CON- 
SULT   YOUR 
DENTIST  Ae/ore 
"tomorrow^."    He 
will  probably  fol- 
low the  standard 
practice  of  most  of 
the  leading  American 
dentists,  by  prescribing 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation  as  an 
aid  to  his  treatment. 
It  brings  prompt  relief 
in    most    cases.     No 
drug   or  preparation 
can  ciue  Pyorrhea 
by  itself — the  den- 
tist's treatment  is  ab- 
solutely) necessary 
where  this  condition 
exists.    However, 
Fothan's  is  an  effi- 
cient  preventive,   if 
used  in  time.   Brush 
the  teeth  with  it 
daily.  Highly  agree- 
able to  the  taste. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated), 50c._  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  I  Oc. 
stamps  and  we   will 
send  3  trial  tubes 
(enough    for    your 
family  and  friends) . 
Forhan  Co  ,  23  Elm 
Street,  New  York. 
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your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Pr.tent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  0.  C. 
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to  forego  the  advantage  of  the  somewhat 
higher  yield  of  the  industrials  for  the  sake 
of  becoming  the  owner  of  bonds  dependent 
upon  railway  property.  He  is  apparently 
unable  to  find  in  the  railway  situation  any 
offset  for  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  prices  of 
the  products  of  the  industrials,  the  prices 
of  railway  ser\^ces  are  closely  limited  by 
law  and  custom,  and  returns  to  investors 
sharply  restricted  in  practise,  and  he  turns 
without  reluctance  to  the  field  in  which 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  are  still 
unshackled  and  the  rewards  of  economy 
and  efficiency  are  restricted  only  to  a  just 
share  of  the  gains  which  they  secure. 

"The  increasing  ability  of  the  indus- 
trials to  make  their  demand  effective  is 
found  in  the  increased  earnings  of  those 
companies  and  the  ability  of  many  of 
them  to  retire  securities  before  maturity. 
These  facts,  and  the  large  amounts  that 
the  industrials  have  been  able  to  spend 
to  extend  their  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  war-orders  and  increased 
domestic  business,  contrast  shai'ply  with 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time,  for  want 
of  funds,  the  railroads  have  been  practi- 
cally unable  to  extend  their  facilities. ' ' 

Mr.  Loree  several  months  ago  gave  out 
the  results  of  his  extensive  study  of  the 
amount  of  American  railway  securities 
held  abroad  and  the  amount  resold  to  the 
American  pubhc  diuing  the  war.  His  fig- 
ures are  included  in  his  annual  report.  Mr. 
Loree  points  out  that  the  dumping  of  rail- 
way securities  on  our  market  has  added  to 
the  burdens  of  railways  which  have  to  be 
financed.  An  interesting  part  of  the  report 
.relates  to  an  investigation  he  has  made  of 
the  effect  of  automobile-traffic  on  railway 
revenue  from  passenger-service: 

"  Passenger- traffic  has  quite  generally 
decreased  throughout  the  country,  largely, 
it  is  considered,  on  account  of  extensive 
use  of  automobiles,  both  as  pleasure- 
vehicles  and  for  public  transportation.  In 
this  decrease  the  lines  of  your  company 
have  shared.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  4,399  of  this  class  of  vehicles  were 
licensed  in  Albany,  Troy,  and  the  inter- 
mediate towns,  and  that  if  these  vehicles 
should  carry  an  average  of  as  many  as 
three  passengers  as  much  as  twenty-five 
miles  a  day  throughout  the  year  their 
total  service,  measured  by  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile,  would  sub- 
stantially equal  the  whole  passenger-busi- 
ness of  your  railway-lines  in  1915." 

Mr.  Loree  sets  forth  that  his  company, 
in  the  calendar  year  of  1915,  had  a  net 
profit  from  aU  sources  of  $6,071,440,  which 
was  an  increase  of  $1,461,644  over  1914. 
This  net  income  was  equivalent  to  14.27 
per  cent,  on  the  company's  outstanding 
stock,  while  in  1914  the  con-esponding 
total  showed  10.84  per  cent,  on  the  stock. 
Inasmuch  as  the  dividend  paid  by  this 
road  is  9  per  cent,  there  was  left  in  1915 
a  very  comfortable  margin.  The  operating 
revenue  of  the  road,  however,  was  lower 
in  1915  than  in  1913,  the  difference  being 
2.2  per  cent.  The  total  operating  revenue 
of  the  railroad  amounted  to  $23,787,519, 
an  increase  of  $1,064,557,  or  4.68  per  cent., 
over  1914.  Increases  were  general  except 
in  the  passenger-service,  where  there  was 
a  faUing  off  of  5.84  per  cent.  The  net 
operating  revenue  was  $8,963,893,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,429,782.  The  operating  ratio 
was  reduced  in  1915  to  62.32,  a  betterment 
of  4.52.  This^was  a  feature  of  the  report. 
In  the  coal-mining  department  the  gross 
revenues  were  $15,860,676,  an  increase  of 
$343,634;  t\w  net  revenue  was  $1,243,970, 
an  increase  of  $279,981.  The  company 
mined  8,100,767  tons  of  coal,  compared 
with  7,400,695  in  1914. 


Have  You  Made  a  ^A/'ill? 


Do  you  realize  that  if  you 
do  not  dispose  of  your  property 
by  will  your  estate  may  be 
disposed  of  by  law  very  differ- 
ently from  the  way  you  would 
wish?  Unless  a  will  is  made, 
the  law  can  take  no  account 
of  the  special  personal  needs 
of  any  heir. 

When  you  make  your  w^ill, 
why  not  insure  efficient  and 
economical  management  by 
appointing  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  as  executor  and 
trustee  ? 

This  Company  will  scrupu- 
lously guard  the  interests  of 
your  heirs,  and  will  give  your 
estate  the  benefit  of  experience 
gained  in  the  management  of 
many  estates,  of  large  and  of 
only  moderate  size. 


Our  officers  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  regarding 
any  trust  or  banking  business. 
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A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.    Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
l2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANI,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Klelser 


A  piarticril  iiiamial  f.'i-  Sflf -instnu-tion  l>y  a  mastt-r  of  tlie  subject. 
Invaliial)lp  for  the  tearlier,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
clioico  selections  for  practise.  Cloth.  543  pn.  $1.2r>  net;  pi>sta^e  12c. 
FINK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


wTgn^is  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 

Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Contains  80.000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;6.70opropernames;  11,700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  an- 
tonyms; 1.200  pictorial  illustrations; 
1.200  foreign  phrases.  Large  8vo, 
Cloth,  902  pages.  $1.50;  with  patent 
thumb-index,  Ji.So.  Half  Leather. 
Indexed.  $2.25.  Average  carriage 
charges,  i6c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 
Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 
A  convenient  and  comprehensivedic- 
tionary  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  handy  reference  on  the 
desk.  Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Contains  many  exclusive  features  and 
gives  in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation,  definition,  and 
etymology  of  over  48,000  words  and 
phrases,  i .  000  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth.  788  pages.  $1.00;  with 
patent  thumb-index,  $1.25.  Average 
carriage  charges,  12c. 


CONQSE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volume  embraces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
possible  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing of  about  35, 000  words,  with  800 
pictorial  illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
589  pages.  6oc;  limp  morocco,  J1.25; 
with  tliumb-index.  2sc  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  1 2C. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  cotuiuii,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  \vorti>.  the  Kunk  <&  W'aguall!}  New  Standard  Diclionarv 
is  consulted  a^^  arbiter. 

Readers  wilt  please  bear  in  wind  that  no  notice 
uitl  be  taken  of  anunymoiix  connniinieations. 


"R.  X.."  Xow  York. — "In  a  monolog  witli 
which  lie  recent Ij-  prefaced  a  piibUc  appearance, 
1  heard  Hondini.  tlie  ehisive  American,  iise  the 
word  inonohHiist.  in  which  lie  placed  the  stres,s 
upon  the  .second  syllable,  and  gave  the  g  the 
sound  it  has  in  gem.  As  this  proniuiciation  has 
caused  some  discussion  in  my  family  circle,  will 
you  please  tell  me  whether  it  is  correct?" 

Houdini,  "the  elusive  American,"  is  right  ac- 
cording to  the  Standard  Dictionary.  1894  and 
1913.  This  prommciation  is  .supported  also  by 
the  Centm-y  Dictionary,  the  Encyclopedic,  the 
Imperial,  and  Webster,  1890  and  1901.  In  the 
1909  edition  of  the  latter  work,  the  editors,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Dr.  Murray's  New  English 
Dictionary,    1908,    have    introduced    a    different 


pronunciation  for  a  dilTerent  spelling.  Thus,  the 
spelling  monohxjixt  is  pronomiced  with  the  stress 
upon  (he  .second  syllable — nio-nol'o-jist,  and  tliis 
spelling,  dating  back  to  1711,  is  the  earliest  on 
record,  while  the  form  nionologuist  is  pronounced 
rnon'o-Iog"ist.  wliich  Dr.  Miu-ray  renders  mon'ol- 
o-gist.  In  the  last  two  pronmiciations  the  g  is 
hard  as  in  go.  In  support  of  the  spelling  mnn- 
ologuist.  the  earliest  quotation  that  Dr.  Murray 
gives  dates  from  18(55.  Tliis  form  of  the  word 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  was 
not  aware  of  the  e.\istence  of  the  earlier  and 
simpler  form  monologint  at  the  time  that  he  made 
use  of  the  longer  form  indicated  above. 

"0.  V.  D.."  Kanorado,  Kan. — "May  Chinese 
become  citizens?  I  find  in  'Civics  and  Citizen- 
ship ' :  '  Cliinese  may  not  become  citizens,  but 
their  children  born  here  may,  if  they  so  desire.' 
If  tills  is  true,  why  so?  Are  they  not  Chinese, 
and  why  not  grant  citizenship  to  all  if  we  do 
to  some  few?  " 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  ITnited 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation, Washington,  which  states  that  the  son  of 
a  Chinaman  bom  in  this  country  becomes  an 
American   citizen   under   tlie   terms   of  the    14th 


Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  all  persons  born  in  this  country,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
American  citizens.  Tlie  admission  to  citizen- 
ship of  Chinese  by  natia-alization  is  specifically 
prohi))ited  by  the  act  of  JSIay  (3,  1882  (22  Stat. 
1,  p.  Gl). 

"J.  F.  N.,"  Waynesboro,  Ga. — "'A'  argues 
that,  in  the  English  language,  an  angel  is  consid- 
ered feminine,  unless  statement  to  the  contrary 
is  made.  '  B '  claims  the  opposite.  Which  is 
correct?" 


In  every  case  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the  sex 
of  the  angel  is  mentioned,  it  is  always  masculine, 
as  in  the  quotations  cited  below: 

"And  entering  into  the  sepulcher,  they  saw  a 
young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a 
long  white  garment;  and  they  were  affrighted." — 
Si.  Mark,  xvi,  5. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much  per- 
plexed thereabout,  behold,  two  men  stood  by 
them  in  shining  garments." — St.  Luke,  xxiv,  4. 

You  will  find  also  the  sex  of  the  angel  mentioned 
as  masculine  in  Judges  vi,  22;  xiii,  6;  xii,  21 ;  and 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  16. 
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Small  party  sails  June   27,  costing    $490. 
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Send    for   new   booklet 

of  luxurious  tours  to 

CALIFORNIA  and  ALASKA 

Including 

Grand  Canyon,  Apache  Trail, 

Yosemite,  Midnight  Sun  in  America, 

Yellowstone  and   Canadian    Rockies. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Pliila.      Cliicago       San  Francisco 


AI_ASKA 

Go  via  new  slmrt  cut.   ."^aves  1  iiiie  and  money.   Three 

Splendid  Tours.      'Little  Journeys  Into  Canada." 

Canadian  &  Alaskan  Bureaa  of  Travel 

The  Biltmore  Hotel,  opp.  Grand  Central,  N.  Y.  C. 


Outdoors  In  the  West 

Alaska,    The  Yellowstone,    California 

CRUISING         CAMPING 
Hundreds  of  miles  by  automobile 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  149  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  BUREAU  OF 
UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

SUMMER  TOURS 

JAPAN  CHINA 

THE   OUTDOOR  TOUR 

THE    CIVIC    TOUR 

PREHISTORIC    AMERICA 

THE    HISTORY    TOUR 

Detailed  .Announcements  Ready 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


R  A  rsi  A  M  A 

AIMD     NA/M  AT     IX      IVIEAIMS 

By  Jc»hr»    F" caster   F"r^s^r 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  everything  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view. 
Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  mpn,the  machinery,  the  accon.i'Mshed  work,  will  be  sharply  defined 
and  real  to  him  who  reads  tlie  story."— The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Large  I2mo,  cloth.,  $1.75  net-.,   by  mail.,  $1.85. 
FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


Classified    Colun^ns 


PERSONAL 


CA.SH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watclies  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platmum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 431F  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IMPROVE    YOUR    ENGLISH 


"PRACTICAL  MODERN  ENGLLSH " 
by  Harvard  graduate;  IS  lessons;  minimum 
of  grammar,  maximum  of  exercises.  "  First- 
Year  Latin,"  success  guaranteed.  Matteson 
Correspondence  School,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  held:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  ;fl5.00  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892).  34-36  West  Lake  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  |25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
factuiers.  Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.SWIFT.329 -Seventh  St., Washington, D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.-Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  hst  hundreds  of  inven- 
tions wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market 
yourinveniion.  Advice  Free.  R.B.OWEN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  12.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  EX  EX  DUPLICATOR,  the 
only  never-dry-out  clay  duplicator.  Not 
affected  by  cold  or  lieat;  is  an  ideal  assis- 
tant, always  ready  to  reproduce  clean,  clear, 
perfect  copies  in  a  few  minutes.  Price  J2.E0, 
less  20%  oi  f2.00  net. 

EX  EX  DEPT.  FELTX  DAUS  DUPLI- 
CATOR CO.,  Daus  Building,  111  John  St., 
New  York. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


G.A,SOLINE  AT  2>ic  A  GALLON?  Could 
you  sell  it?  If  so,  you  can  sell  Carbonvoid  at 
%\  a  tube — equivalent  to  40  gallons  of  gas- 
oline. Positively  removes  and  prevents  car- 
bon. Send  SI  for  sample  tube — 300%  profit 
to  agents.  Quick  sales,  rapid  repeat  orders. 
Write  now  while  gasoline  is  up. 
CARBONVOID  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Dept.  L,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 


Peal    Estate 


VIRGINIA 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  .-Ml  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  States.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  .■\.  Pride.  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 

OHIO,  WE.ST  VIRGINIA  &  VIRGINIA 
FARMS  offer  opportunities  for  you.  j^'.'O.OO 
per  acre  up.  Easy  payments  Rlild  Climate 
— no  long  cold  or  hot  spells.  Social  Life, 
Fertile  Soil,  Good  Markets.  High  Prices. 
On  Railroad — Convenient  to  Trains.  Write 
for  free  magazine  and  other  information.  F. 
H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  301  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  bettf/it. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  SALE. — Ideal  summer  home  in  "Heart 
of  ti\e  Berkshires,"  six  miles  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Near  lake  and  convenient  to  electric 
cars.  Fine  eleven  room  house ;  modern 
conveniences,  running  spring  water;  five 
acres  land;  shade  trees,  orchard,  meadow, 
trout  brook.  Price  $5,000.00. 
Box  No.  114,  Literary  Digest. 

FLORIDA 

FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  golf  links;  never  occu- 
pied: eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

NEW    YORK 


FOR  SALE.— Large  Vill.ige  Residence: 
nearby  farm,  any  number  acres;  also  Catskill 
Mountain  farm. 

Dr.  PITTS. 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA 


Twenty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  O.ili- 
fornia,  in  fruits,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  withcows, 
pigs,  poultry  and  bees,  will  pay  you  steady,  sub- 
stantial proifits.  Delightful  climate,  rich  soil, 
good  schools,  chuithes,  title  roads.  Thrifty, 
hospitable  neighbors.  Write  for  free  books. 
C.  L.  Sea(;ravks,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  19-.>1  Ry.  Exch,  Chicago. 
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Why  is  the  Electric  Truck  Unequalled 
for  85/0  of  City  and  Suburban  Trucking? 

Here's  the  ''Yankee  answer."     Why  aren't 
street  cars  run  by  gasoHne  engines? 


Electricity  and  the  electric  motor  have  no 
equals  for  the  short  haul  with  many  stops,  such 
as  street  car  runs. 

There  is  no  consumption  of  power  while  the 
vehicle  stands.  There  is  no  "stalling."  You 
don't  have  to  "turn  over"  nor  "warm  up"  an 
electric.  Just  as  a  street  car  gets  away  quickly 
when  the  motorman  turns  on  the  juice,  so  does 
the  electric  get  away  first  in  heavy  traffic. 

In  the  mechanisms  of  the  gas  and  electric 
trucks  there's  about  the  same  difference  as  there 
is  between  the  locomotive  and  the  street  car. 

Your  electric  truck  will  be  laid  up  for  repairs 
less  than  one-half  as  many  days  in  a  year  as  the 
average  gasoline  truck.     Delays  are  expensive. 


There  are  many  other  sources  of  the  electric's 
superiority.  Lessened  stable  space,  reduced  in- 
surance, smaller  upkeep.  Then,  too,  don't  forget 
that  in  a  few  hours'  time  your  horse  drivers  can 
be  taught  to  drive  an  electric  truck.  All  there  is 
to  do  is — turn  on  the  power  and  keep  in  the  road. 

These  superiorities  of  electrics  for  85%  of  all 
city  and  nearby  suburban  work  are  G.  V.  Electric 
Truck  superiorities.  For  fifteen  years  we've  been 
applying  the  principles  of  electric  trucking  to 
nearly  every  kind  of  business.  We  undoubtedly 
have  figures  on  problems  such  as  yours.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  get  this  information,  gathered 
by  the  foremost  electric  trucking  men  in  America. 

Some  one  of  our  2172  G.  V.'s  in  New  York  City 
is  probably  doing  the  work  you  want  done. 


We  can  probably  save  you  money.     Why  not  write  us  your  line  of  business."^     If  we  can't,  no 
harm  is  done.     If  we  can,  we've  both  made  money.     That's  the  only  way  we  do  business. 

Never  mind  about  details  now — let  them  come  later^ust  tell  us  your  line  of  business 

Address :  Trades  Bureau  A 

GENERAL  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

General  Office  and  Factory:  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

Six  Models:  1,000  to  10,000  lbs.  capacity 
Dealers  in  open  territory  are  invited  to  correspond 
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.  th/s  is  the  Bearing 


MR.  F.  E.  SLASON  of  Plainville, 
Kansas, was  speaking.  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  "old  white  Buick" 
which  has  traveled  the  unequalled  dis- 
tance of  of  261,800  miles  on  its  original 
Hyatt  Bearings. 

"See  for  yourself,  Jim,"  Mr.  Slason 
continued,  "these  bearings  are  practi- 
cally as  good  as  new,  ready  to  repeat  if 
necessary.  The  old  car  is  still  running 
on  these  Hyatt  bearings  every  day. 

"Besides  my  driving,  more  than 
twenty-five  of  my  men  have  driven  the 
old  boat.  At  times  six  or  seven  of  us 
have  made  trips  in  one  day  but  some- 


how, we  never  paid  any  attention  to 
the  bearings. 

"We  gave  them  a  little  lubricant  now 
and  then — that's  all. 

"I  had  to  buy  new  tires  every  once 
in  a  while — the  car  has  worn  out  more 
than  300 — but  we  never  had  to  touch 
the  Hyatts. 

"Night  and  day,  steady  running  for 
six  years,  and  never  any  need  to  adjust 
them,  to  tinker  with  them,  nor  to  re- 
place them  because  they  were  worn  or 
noisy. 

"I  tell  you,  Jim,  that's  Service.** 


Make  sure  your  new  car  has  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

Write  to  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  24  Hyatt  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  free  illustrated 
booklet,  "The  Final  Proof,"  which  gives  a  complete  story  of  these  wonderful  Hyatt  records. 


auiET 

]  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


2ncl  Record     218,734  Miles 
1909  Milchell 


3rd    Record     183,837  Miles 
1909  Milchell 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with    llIE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Publishea    bv    Fiink    &  ^  a|iiialU   Company    (Adam  W.  W  atiilall-.    Pre-.;    \Villr.a  J.  Funk.  Vire-Pre,.:    Koherl  J.  Cuihliliy,  Trra>.:  William    \ei,.el,  S^ry).  ^:,i.U(>   Fourth  Ave.  Mew  York 
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GERMANY'S  "DENIAL"  IN  THE  SUSSEX  CASE 


WHILE  APPARENTLY  SATISFACTORY  and  con- 
\ineing  to  the  Gerinau  and  German-American,  press, 
the  remarkable  evidence  submitted  by  the  German 
Foreign  Office  to  prove  that  a  German  sul)marine  did  not  torpedo 
the  unarmed  Channel  passenger-steamer  Suisscx  is  regarded  bj- 
many  American  editors  as  a  virtual  admission  of  guilt  couched  in 
a  form  deliberately  planned  to  lead  to  a  fm'ther  exchange  of  notes 
and  a  further  postponement  of  the  issue.  Some  remark  that  the 
well  of  German  explanations  appears  to  be  running  dry  at  the 
same  time  that  the  stock  of  American  patience  is  approaching 
exhaustion.  Even  the  frankly  pacifist  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  has  carefuUy  avoided  aU  appearance  of  partizanship  in  its 
discussions  of  the  Eiu"opean  War,  declares  that  "the  story  pre- 
sented by  Herr  von  Jagow  concerning  the  Sussex  is,  on  its  face, 
entitled  to  httle  more  than  contemptuous  rejection."  The  "in- 
solent evasion"  of  the  German  reply,  and  its  transparent  at- 
tempt to  open  the  way  to  further  delay,"  says  the  New  York 
Herald,  have  "caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  even  in  those  editorial 
sanctums  which  have  long  sounded  the  praises  of  German 
diplomacy."  And  the  New  York  World,  which  is  so  close  to  the 
Wilson  Administration  that  its  utterances  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  semiofficial,  sees  in  the  Sussex  statement  a  confession 
that  German  submarine  commanders,  despite  the  solemn  promises 
given  this  Government  by  the  German  Government,  are  sinking 
ships  without  warning,  without  identification,  and  without  pro- 
vision for  the  safety  of  passengers  or  crew.  "What,  therefore, 
remains  for  the  United  States  Government  to  do,"  it  asks,  "but 
to  I  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  a  Government  which  has 
obUterated  the  only  basis  upon  which  diplomatic  relations  can 
be  conducted  ?  " 

The  United  States  "has  almost  reached  the  limit  of  a  patience 
and  forbearance  that  have  been  wisely  and  generously  be- 
stowed," says  the  Portland  Oregordan,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  declares  that  "in  the  face  of  this  evidence  of  Ger- 
many's contempt  for  American  rights,  American  i)rotests,  and  her 
own  assurances,"  further  correspondence  would  be  "futile  and 
humiliating,"  and  "action  is  imperative."  "In  defending  her 
illegal  acts  on  the  seas,  Germany  convicts  herself,"  remarks  the 
Boston  Cdohe,  for  "if  the  'long,  black  craft'  was  not  the  Sussex, 
what  vessel  was  she?"  "Potsdam,"  it  adds,  "might  as  well  try 
to  convince  us  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  Flijlng  Dulchman.'' 
The  German  denial  is  "shaky  in  its  technique,"  notes  the  Boston 


Journal,  and  tlie  Baltimore  Sun  wonders  if  the  Gei-mun  (io\ern- 
ment  exi)ects  anybody  to  accept  its  "preposterous  statement." 
"If  the  German  Government  were  deliberately  showing  its  con- 
tempt for  American  intelligence  it  could  hardl.N'  go  about  it 
better  than  by  putting  forth  a  statement  so  ludicrously  incredible 
as  this,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph  agrees  that  "in  its  imi)li(Hl  appraisal 
of  om-  intelligence"  the  German  note  "api)roaches  the  in- 
sulting." Among  other  papers  which  find  it  utterly  luisatisi'ac- 
torj'  Ave  note  the  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Traveler,  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  Inquirer,  and  Record,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer, 
Richmond  Journal  and  Times-DispalrJi.  Indianapolis  Xews,  and 
Chicago  Post.  The  cumulative  e^'idence  suggests  to  the  last- 
named  paper  that — 

"Germany  is  carrying  on  two  campaigns — one  under  sea  and 
explosive,  the  other  in  the  air  and  vocal.  The  formei-  is  designed 
to  do  as  miich  damage  as  possible  to  Great  Britain,  with  i-omplete 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  of  hinnanit\-;  the  other 
to  confuse  the  issue  and  keep  President  Wilson  in  con\enient 
indecision." 

While  the  German  note  of  April  10  discusses  the  cases  of  the 
Berwindvale,  Englishman,  Manchester  Engineer,  and  Eagle  Point. 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Sussex,  it  is  upon  the  case  of  the  Channel 
passenger-boat,  Avith  its  defenseless  crowd  of  non-combatant 
passengers,  including  twenty-fiAC  American  citizens,  that  Amei-i- 
can  comment  chiefly  focuses.  Recalling  that  the  Sus.-<ex  was 
wrecked  by  an  explosion,  on  March  24,  in  the  English  Channel 
between  Folkestone  and  Dieppe,  the  German  notp  goes  on: 

"In  that  region,  on  March  24,  a  long,  black  craft  A\ithout  a 
flag,  having  a  gray  funnel,  small  graj-  forward  works  and  two 
high  masts,  was  encountered  about  the  middle  of  tlie  English 
Channel  1)>'  a  German  submarine.  The  German  commander 
reached  the  definite  conclusion  that  it  was  a  A\ar-\ essel,  and, 
indeed,  a  mine-layer  of  the  recently  built  English  Arabic  class. 
He  was  led  to  that  conviction  by  the  folloAviiig  facts:  First,  by 
the  plain,  unbroken  deck  of  the  sliij);  secondly,  the  form  of  the 
stern,  sloping  downward  and  backward  like  a  war-vessel ;  thirdly, 
she  was  painted  like  a  Avar-vessel;  f()ui-thl\-,  tlie  high  speed  de- 
veloped, about  eighteen  knots;  tifthly,  the  circumstances  that  the 
vessel  did  not  keep  a  com-se  northward  of  the  light-lmoys  between 
Dungeness  and  Beachy  Head,  which,  according  to  the  frequent 
and  unvarAing  o))ser\  ations  of  German  sul)niarines,  is  about 
the  course  of  commercial  vessels,  but  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
Channel,  on  a  course  about  in  the  direction  of  Le  I^a\n^ 

"Consequently,  he  attacked  the  Aessel  at   '.i.'h')  in   tiie  after- 


rC'roiy/rC  .  $.•?  a  year,  in  advance:  three  months.  $1;  sin^U^  copy,  10 
^  '-^  •     cents;  postat;e  to  Canada.  <S.5  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 

po.stage,  .f2.00a  year.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES,  issued  in  January  and  .July, 
will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is 
shown  in  about  two  weeks  b.v  date  on  address-label;  subscription  iiieliiding 
the  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  date  is  not  proi)erly  extended  after  each 
payment,  notify  publishers  promptly.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DIS- 
CONTINUANCE, or  CHANGE  OK  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before 
the  date  they  are  to  tio  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always 
be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer 
aot  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  flies  broken  in  case 
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noon,  niiddle-Eiiropoaii  time,  one  and  one-lialf  sea-miles  south- 
east of  Bull  Rock  (Bullock?)  Bank,  the  submarine  being  sub- 
merged. The  torpedo  struck  and  caused  such  a  violent  ex- 
plosion in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  that  the  entire  forward 
part  was  torn  away  to  the  bridge. 

"The  particularly  violent  explosion  warrants  the  certain 
conclusion  that  great  amounts  of  munitions  were  aboard. 

"The  Clerman  commander  made  a  sketch  of  the  vessel  at- 
tacked by  him,  two  dra^^^ngs  of  which  are  enclosed.    The  pictm-e 


Copyrighted  f'y  the  Iiit^-rnatioual  Film  Servict». 

A  TORPEDOED  SHIP  SINKING. 

This  photograph  of  the  British  transport  Norseman .  with  decks  awash, 
was  taken  jnst  after  she  had  been  torpedoed  near  Saloniki. 


of  the  steamer  Sasi^ex,  two  copies  of  which  are  also  enclosed,  is 
reproduced  photographically  from  the  English  paper,  The  Daily 
Graphic  of  the  27th  idtimo. 

"A  comparison  of  the  sketch  and  the  picture  shows  that  the 
craft  attacked  is  not  identical  with  the  Sussex.  The  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  stack  and  shape  of  the  stern  is  particularly' 
striking. 

"No  other  attack  whatever  by  German  submarines  at  the 
time  in  question  for  the  Sussex  upon  the  route  between  Folke- 
stone and  Dieppe  occurred.  The  German  Government  must 
therefore  assume  that  the  injury  to  the  Sussex  is  attributable 
to  another  cause  than  an  attack  by  a  German  submarine." 

After  suggesting  that  the  injiu-y  to  the  Sussex,  and  the  death 
of  many  of  her  passengers,  were  due  to  a  floating  English  mine, 
the  German  note  concludes  with  this  suggestion: 

"Should  the  American  Government  have  at  its  disposal 
fiu^ther  material  for  a  conclusion  upon  the  case  of  the  Sussex, 
the  German  Government  would  ask  that  it  be  communicated,  in 
order  to  subject  this  material  also  to  an  investigation. 

"In  the  event  that  differences  of  opinion  should  develop 
hereby  between  the  two  Governments,  the  German  Govern- 
ment now  declares  itself  ready  to  have  the  facts  of  the  case 
established  through  mixed  commissions  of  investigation,  in 
accordance  -with  the  third  title  of  the  Hague  agreement,  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  conflicts,  November  18, 1907." 

London  dispatches  state  that  no  ship  except  the  Sussex  was 
torpedoed  "in  that  vicinity  at  that  time";  survivors  of  the 
Sussex  disaster  have  sworn  that  they  saw  the  wake  of  a  torpedo 
just  before  the  explosion  occurred;  American  consular  repre- 
sentatives who  examined  the  huU  of  the  steamer  have  reported 
that  they  found  portions  of  a  German  torpedo;  and  affidavits  and 
"  ocular  evidence "  supporting  these  facts  are  in  the  possession 
of  our  State  Department.  Comparing  the  case  of  the  mysteri- 
ous ship  of  the  German  statement  with  the  case  of  the  Sussex, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  notes  the  following  coincidences : 

"A  German  submarine,  says  Herr  von  Jagow,  was  not  only 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  actually  at  that  exact  moment  of  time 
did  fire  a  torpedo  at  a  ship,  which  struck  it  in  exactly  the  same 


part  in  which  the  Sussex  was  hit,  and  with  exactly  the  same 
effect.  .  .  .  The  statement  places  the  occurrence  at  '3:55  p.m., 
middle-European  time';  the  official  reports  concerning  the 
Sussex  had  fixt  it  at  2:50,  eastern-European  time,  which  is  3:50, 
middle-European  time.  A  deviation  of  one  or  two  minutes  in 
the  clocks  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  this  slight  dis- 
crepancy, since  2:51  or  3:54  would  probably  be  reported  as  2:50 
or  3:55.  The  probability  of  two  events  so  exactly  similar, 
occurring  at  almost  the  same  identical  spot  at  practically  the 
same  instant,  is  extremely  small.  If  there  were  no  other  indi- 
cation of  the  Germans'  guilt  than  that  furnished  by  their  own 
statement,  this  alone  would  furnish  a  strong  presumption  of  it. 
To  break  the  force  of  that  presumption,  we  are  given  nothing 
more  substantial  than  a  sketch  of  the  attacked  ship  made  by 
the  submarine  commander — we  are  not  informed  when.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  had  all  along  specific  statements  of  a  number 
of  witnesses  who  saw  the  wake  of  the  torpedo,  and  the  fragments 
of  the  torpedo  itself;  and  now^  we  have,  in  addition,  the  certainty 
that  a  German  torpedo  did,  at  that  very  time  and  at  that  very 
place,  perform  precisely  such  an  act,  with  precisely  such  con- 
sequences, as  those  witnesses  described.  And  of  the  disaster 
to  the  war-ship  alleged  to  have  been  blown  up  by  the  submarine, 
there  had  never  been,  in  all  these  weeks  up  to  to-day,  the  faintest 
trace  or  suspicion  either  from  German  sources  or  any  other. 
ReaUy,  the  story  would  be  too  ridiculous  for  serious  consideration 
if  it  were  not  the  official  outgiving  of  a  great  Government." 

Had  this  been  the  first  instance  in  which  the  question  of  the 
character  of  German  official  statements  relating  to  submarine 
operations  had  arisen,  continues  The  Evening  Post,  "the  fact  that 
the  story  is  presented  with  all  the  precision  and  solemnity  of 
an  important  diplomatic  communication  w^ould  weigh  heavily 
against  any  adverse  conclusion,  how^ever  strong  the  inherent 
probabilities."     But — 

"  Uiifortunately.  the  record  of  the  German  Government  in  this 
regai'd — to  say  nothing  of  its  amazing  performances  in  connection 
with  the  Brussels  documents  and  other  facts  relating  to  Belgium's 
neutrality — is  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable.  In  the 
Lusilania  case,  it  put  forward  statement  after  statement  that 
was  proved  to  be  titterly  untrue,  some  of  them  based  on  the  false 
affidavits  of  obscure  perjurers.  In  the  Arabic  case,  it  began 
by  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiant  support  of  what  the  sub- 
marine commander  had    stated,  a  position  from    which  it  was 


c;ekmany  bows  to  i'.  s. 


IN  THE    ••  LI  snWNl.V"   CASE. 

— King  in  tlie  Chicago  Tribune. 


compelled  to  retire.  In  this  instance,  over  and  above  tlu^  state- 
ment of  facts  as  to  the  attack  itself,  we  have  again  the  familiar 
assertion — used  in  the  Lusitania  case  and  there  proved  to  be 
without  foundation — that  'the  particularly  violent  explosion 
warrants  the  certain  conclusion  that  great  amounts  of  munitions 
were  on  board '  the  vessel  attacked.  Indeed,  one  has  only  to  read 
the  curious  i-emarks  of  so  strong  a  newspaper  as  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung — which  declares  that  even  if  the  torpedo  that  destroyed 
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the  Sussex  can  be  shown  bej'^ond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  have 
borne  German  factory-marks,  this  would  prove  nothing — to  get 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  upon  which  the  German  authorities 
rely  for  their  support  at  home,  if  not  for  their  standing  and 
character  abroad." 

"We  have  had  something  too  much  of  all  this,  ever  since  the 
day  of  the  monstrous  crime  of  May  7,  1915;  the  time  has  come 


1/ 


"OF  COURSE  I  didn't  DO  IT — DIDN'T  I  PROMISE  I  WOULDN'T?  " 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

for  making  an  end  of  it,"  concludes  this  conservative  and  anti- 
jingoistic  paper.  "Let  us  not  forget,"  writes  Judge  E.  Henry 
Lacombe  in  the  New  York  Times,  "that  these  statements' are 
made  by  high  officers  of  the  same  foreign  Government  whose 
Ambassador  asserted  that  the  Lusitania  carried  four  guns  mounted 
on  deck,  and  to  support  that  statement  presented  an  affidavit 
sworn  to  by  a  man  who  subsequently  confest  that  the  state- 
ments it  contained  were  false  and  that  he  was  paid  .$20  for  the 
perjury  he  committed  in  making  them — all  of  which  is  a  matter 
of  court  record."  And  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  same 
paper  we  are  reminded  that  while  "nothing  in  this  world  is  so 
naive  as  German  statesmanship  appears  to  be,"  yet  "no  other 
pose  could  have  availed  so  much."     For — 

"Time  has  been  gained,  and  time  to  Germany  is  precious.  A 
break  with  the  United  States  would  be  the  final  calamity.  This 
the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  knows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naval 
power  requires  a  latitude  in  frightfulness,  which  brings  it  again 
and  again  into  violent  collision  with  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  and  outrages,  besides,  our  sense  of  human  decency. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  naval  power  to  be  frightful,  and  the  task 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  keep  Germany  out  of  war  with  the 
United  States.  This  the  Foreign  Office  does  by  holding  the 
State  Department  in  conversation.  Any  pretext  will  do.  It 
raises  new  issues.  It  feigns  ignorance  and  makes  counter- 
interrogations.  It  accuses  the  other  side  of  worse  things  first, 
turns  words  inside  out,  and  pleads  for  further  investigation. 
For  eleven  months  the  German  Foreign  Office  by  its  subtlety 
has  avoided  an  acf^ounting  for  the  Lusitania.'^ 

The  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  New 
York  World  reminds  us,  is  not  whether  this  ship  or  that  ship 
was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  "but  whether  Germany  is 
keeping  the  solemn  pledges  made  to  this  Government  that  no 
liner  will  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  passengers."  In  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  arbi- 
tration, the  same  paper  says: 

"While  the  mixed  commissions  were  investigating  the  facts 
in  the  Sussex  case,  German  submarine  commanders  would  be 
creating  new  cases  for  other  mixed  commissions  to  investigate. 


and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.  All  that  Germany  asks  is  a 
free  hand  to  carry  on  submarine  warfare,  and  the  United  States 
can  afterward  have  unhmited  satisfaction  in  the  way  of  apologies 
and  expressions  of  regret." 

Turning  to  our  German-American  press,  however,  we  find  Herr 
von  Jagow's  statement  much  more  hospitablj-  received.  It  is 
"to  the  point  and  very  polite,"  notes  ^the  Cleveland  Wdchler 
und  Anzeiger,  which  thinks  that  "it  smooths  over  the  dangerous 
moments  in  the  Sussex  question  for  people  who  have  horse- 
sense."  "At  the  verj'  least,  the  Sussex  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,"  declares  the  Cincinnati  Volksblall, 
and  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  considers  the  explanation  of 
the  German  Government  "full  and  frank,"  and  sees  no  likeli- 
hood that  Germany  wdll  agree  to  any  curtailment  of  her  submarine 
warfare.  Says  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  the  Staals-Zeilung's 
editor: 

"The  activity  of  the  German  submarines  during  the  last  two 
months  has  settled  once  and  for  all  the  question  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  submarine  in  modern  warfare.  .  .  .  During  the 
month  of  January  20,000  tons  of  shipping  were  destroyed  by 
German  submarines.  In  February  an  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
brought  the  total  for  that  month  to  40,000  tons.  In  March  it 
had  advanced  to  80,000,  and  in  the  first  twelve  days  of  this  month 
it  has  reached  the  extraordinary  total  of  85,000  tons.  In  the 
British  Parliament  the  other  day  it  was  stated  that  of  all  the 
foodstuffs  now  being  sent  into  Great  Britain  two-thirds  were 
carried  in  neutral  ships  and  one-third  in  British  ships.  As 
95  per  cent,  of  all  the  food  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  all 
the  raw  material  for  manufacturing,  must  be  brought  by  ocean- 
going steamers,  an  attack  directed  against  British  commerce 
is  the  most  potent  weapon  to  bring  Great  Britain  to  the  point 
of  view  that  peace  is  necessary 

"The  nations  of  Continental  Europe  are  one  and  all  ready  for 
peace.  England  alone  seems  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
to  an  ultimate  decision.  The  most  formidable  weapon  which 
Germany  has  for  use  against  Great  Britain  is  the  submarine. 
Whatever  hope  there  is  for  peace  during  the  next  six  months 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  realizing  the  full  force  of  this 
new  under  sea  warfare,  will  concede  the  hopelessness  of  an  at- 
tempt to  defeat  Germany 

"In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 


CHORUS — ••  MAJESTY,  Wi;  NKVEK  SINK  NEUTRAL  VESSELSl  " 

Kaiser — "bless  you,  my  lambs!  " 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Germany  will  acquiesce  to  any  demands  that  this  Government 
may  make  toward  a  curtailment  of  submarine  warfare.  The 
German  Government  in  the  Sussex  case  might  have  denied  all 
knowledge  for  that  disaster.  It  places  whatever  information  it 
has  before  our  Government  in  a  full  and  frank  manner.  It 
seems  impossible  to  find  the  material  with  which  to  construct  a 
break  in  diplomatic  relations  in  this  candid  and  friendly  note." 


]  1  .'is> 
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THE   NATIONAL  GUARD   'UNDER  FIRE" 

AlKVr  F1I{K  is  being  poured  upon  llio  Nalional  Guard 
l\v  certain  editorial  artillerists,  who  eliarsP  it  witli 
-  maintaining  a  lohhy  at  Washington  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  puts  it,  of  "pushing  a  bill 
either  independently  or  as  a  part  of  the  military  bill,  for  the 
increasing  of  the  National  Guard,  and  particularly  for  the 
increase  of  their  pay — and  still  more  particularly  the  pay  of  the 
National  Guard  officers."  And  there  is  no  sense  iu  the  Guard's 
representatives  becoming  insiUtcd  when  Senator  Chamber- 
lain accuses  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  lobbying, 
this  journal  adds,  for  that  is  "exactly  what  thej-  ha\-e  been 
doing,  without  any  eifort  at  concealment  or  denial  until  now." 
The  so-caUed  lol)by  opposes  the  section  of  the  Chamberlain 
Army  Bill  authorizing  the  President  to  raise  a  volunteer  force 
in  addition  to  the  National  Guard,  and  it  was  saved  bj'  the 
narroAV  margin  of  two  votes,  notes  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
expresses  hearty  s^^nl)athy  ^^'ith  the  speech  of  Senator  Chamber- 
lain, who  said:  "I  want  to  make  the  National  Guard  an  effective 
militarj"  force,  not  an  effective  political  machine,  but  if  it  is  the 
Guard's  purpose,  as  has  been  evidenced,  ...  to  make  of  itself  a 
political  as  well  as  a  military  force,  I  am  for  wiping  it  out  and 
doing  it  now."  This  journal  also  quotes  Senator  Nelson,  of 
Minnesota,  as  adding  that:  "The  National  Guard  is  trying  to 
hamstring  this  bill.  In  all  my  experience  in  public  Ufe  I  have 
never  seen  such  an  instance  of  bold  lobbAing."  Yet,  neither  of 
the  Senators  meant  the  National  Guard  itself  in  making  these- 
charges,  the  Chicago  Tribune  claims,  but  "a  few  ambitious 
gentlemen  who  represent  themselves  and  neither  the  Guard  nor 
the  interests  of  the  Guard."  The  Guard  is  not  held  to  be  wholly 
without  responsibility  for  the  activities  purported  to  be  carried 
on  in  its  liehalf,  and  it  is  hoped  that  "the  real  public  spirit  and 
legitimate  self-interest  of  the  organization  a\t11  show  themselves 
now  in  a  vigorous  repudiation  of  the  lobbyists."  Then  this 
journal  observes* 

"The  Chamberlain  Bill  favors  the  real  interests  of  the  National 
Guard  and  "wtII  make  it  more  efficient.  Its  provisions  for  a 
volunteer  force  are  more  carefullj*  devised  than  the  original 
Garrison  plan,  and  while  they  are  not  likely,  in  the  Tribune's 
opinion,  to  produce  very  important  military  results,  they  offer 
no  legitimate  grounds  for  objection  by  patriotic  Guardsmen. 
.  .  .  Competent  National  Guardsmen  all  know  the  inevitable 
defects  of  the  Guard.  Thej^  know  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
negligible  minority  the  Guard  is  nowhere  near  ready  for  service, 
and  never  will  be  in  spite  of  the  most  devoted  effort  on  the 
part  of  its  members  and  the  most  favoring  legislation 

"Oiir  only  reliance  for  some  years  to  come  is  and  must  bo 
the  regular  Army.  It  will  take  time  to  erdarge  even  that,  but 
this  is  the  minimum  that  we  can  afford  to  accept.  It  is  treason 
to  the  .nation  for  National  Guard  officials,  who  know,  if  they 
know  anything,  how  little  the  Guard  represents  in  the  way  of 
military  strength,  to  block  or  weaken  a  measiu-e  like  the  Cham- 
berlain Bill.  Only  the  most  unscrupidous  selfishness  coiild  be 
capable  of  such  action  at  such  a  time.  The  National  Guard 
utilized  as  a  political  agency  becomes  a  fraud  and  a  oiu'se.  All 
the  self-sacrificing  effort  that  is  going  into  it  would  be  betrayed, 
and  the  nation  which  looks  to  the  Guard  would  be  betrayed." 

In  agi'eement  with  the  contention  that  the  so-called  lobbying 
interests  do  not  represent  the  Guard  as  a  whole,  we  have  a  letter 
of  former  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  to  the  American  Defense 
Society,  given  to  the  press  as  follows: 

"C.  S.  THOMPso^f,  Esq.,  American  Defense  Society,  303  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  inquiring  about  the  circular 
letter  now  being  issued  under  the  name  of  the  National  Guard 
Association.  That  letter,  a  copy  of  which  you  have  sent  me,  is 
genuine.  One  of  my  friends  who  is  a  captain  in  the  National 
Guard  showed  me  a  similar  letter/vhieh  he  had  received  through 
the  mail  this  morning.     It  bears  on  its  face  evidence  to  the  effect: 

"1.  That  there  is  now  a  lobby  of  National  Guard  officers  at 
work  in  Washington  on  this  legislation. 

"2.  That  their  energies  are  principally  devoted  to  obtain- 
ing pay. 


"3.  That  their  chief  interest  is  in  the  pay  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  Guard. 

"This  evi<lence  tends  to  confirm  what  my  own  experience  and 
observation  have  indicated  for  some  time — namely,  that  this 
proposed  .legislation  does  not  represent  the  view-point  of  the 
great  body  of  our  National  Guardsmen — its  rank  and  file^but 
has  been  skilfidly  and  persistently  pushed  in  the  interest  of  an 
organized  cUque  of  the  higher  officers  who  are  primarily  inter- 
i>sted  in  the  question  of  pay. 

"And  the  fact  that,  without  any  wide-spread  support  from  the 
country,  they  have,  through  their  skilful  organization,  been  able 
to  bring  such  effective  pressure  upon  Congress,  offers  striking 
e\idence  of  what  may  be  expected  if  this  proposed  system  of 
putting  our  National  Guard  officers  upon  the  national  pay- 
roll becomes  law.  There  will  be  created  a  vested  interest  in  the 
'  I)ork-barrer  more  compactly  and  powerfully  organized  than 
anything  which  we  have  now. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Henry  L.  Stimson." 

The  chcular  letter  to  which  Mr.  Stimson  refers  is  addrest 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  signed  by  Mr.  James  M.  Andrews.  As  recorded 
bj'  the  press  it  states  that  of  the  many  amendments  offered 
to  the  Chamberlain  Bill  one  "strikes  out  pay  for  all  officers 
above  the  grade  of  captain,"  and  we  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  group  of  people  backing  the 
Chamberlain  Bill  who  intend  that  ultimately  National  Guard 
officers  shall  not  hold  rank  above  that  of  captain,  and  this  would 
be  a  very  effective  step  toward  that  end.  The  public  would  in 
time,  undoubtedly,  conclude  that  the  services  of  officers  in  the 
National  Guard  above  the  grade  of  captain  were  not  worth 
paying  for. 

"It  is  evident  that  we  must  get  together  at  once  and  exert 
all  the  influence  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
or  anything  similar,  which  would  be  harmful — almost  fatal — to 
those  who  have  worked  so  long  and  faithfully  and  A;\-ithout 
recognition  in  the  National  Guard." 

In  reply  to  the  charge  against  the  Guard  made  by  the  National 
Defense  Society,  Maj.-Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  commander  of 
the  National  Guard,  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
saying: 

"If  there  is  any  menace  to  American  liberties  and  institutions 
in  the  existence  of  a  powerfiilly  organized  military  party  deter- 
mined to  exi^and  and  entrench  its<>lf,  that  menace  will  not  be 
found  in  the  National  Guard.  Evidence  exists  that  there  are 
influences  at  work  to  eliminate  the  National  Guard  from  its 
proper  role  in  the  national  defense." 

Parenthetically,  we  cite  Major-General  O'Ryan's  objections  to 
the  volunteer-army  provision  from  the  same  journal  as  follows: 

"Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  volunteer-army  provision 
of  the  Chamberlain  Bill  for  the  reason  that  it  creates  an  additional 
category  of  troops  of  the  same  class  as  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  under  the  new  bill,  and  because  it  will  con- 
stitute a  force  that  will  b(>  worthless  without  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  it  "with  facilities  whi<'h  the 
National  Guard  already  possesses.  An  additional  objection  is 
the  fact  that  the  new  force  will  necessarily  be  in  conflict  with  the 
reorganized  Federal  National  Guard  in  the  matters  of  re<'ruiting 
and  obtaining  appropriations  for  field-training  and  armament. 
The  results  could  not  but  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country." 

For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  learn  from  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  The  Times,  Gen.  J.  Clifford  R.  FostcT,  of  the  Florida 
National  Guard,  wTote  to  Senator  Lee,  of  Maryland,  dtMiying  the 
charges  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  Guardsn»(^u 
were  lobbying  against  the  volunteer  provision  in  the  Army  Bill. 
The  letter  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

"Those  composing  it  (the  Executive  Committee)  have  not 
sought  to  interview  or  called  upon  any  Seiuitor  or  Repres(>ntativo 
except  wh(ni  specially  invited  to  do  so.  The  writer  has  not 
Avritten  or  spoken  to  either  of  the  Senators  or  Representatives 
of  his  own  Stat(>  upon  (h(>  subject  of  military  legislation,  a  priv- 
ilege thai  probably  would  not  ha\  e  been  denied  him. 
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HERE  WE  are!  " 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


IF  umc.lE5>5M 
vve  CAN  SELL 


Copyrightod.   1916.  by  John  T.  Mi-Cuti-heon, 

THE  HAY  army-preparedness  BILL  AS  A  NATIONAL  LIFE-PRESERVER. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


FEELING    HIS   OATS   AND    FEELING    HIS   HAY. 


"No  printed  matter  has  been  got  out  or  circulated.  No 
headquarters  is  maintained,  no  publicity-agent  is  employed,  and 
no  propaganda  put  forth. 

' '  The  members  of  Congress  have  not  been  circularized,  and  their 
mail  has  not  been  burdened  with  letters  from  this  committee. 

"The  above  humiliating  confession  as  to  these  further  defects 
in  the  National  Guard  system,  indicating  lack  of  efficiency 
in  the  methods  of  influencing  legislation  which  are  recognized 
and  practised  by  the  experts,  is  unwillingly  wrung  from  us. 

"On  the  other  hand,  practically  every  other  branch  of  .the 
military  service  has  its  'league'  for  promotion,  with  paid  pub- 
licity-agents actively  at  work  extending  their  propaganda." 


THE   READING-TEST   FOR    IMMIGRANTS 

BLACK-HANDERS,  anarchists,  and  birds  of  prey  generally 
can  not  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States  by  a  languag*- 
test,  says  the  Washington  Times  in  voicing  an  opposi- 
tion also  felt  by  other  observers  against  the  literacy  section  of 
the  Burnett  Immigration  Bill.  The  test  is  not  set  up  as  a 
"moral  sieve,"  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  hut  is  intended  to 
restrict  immigration  "for  the  benefit  of  those  already  in,"  and 
it  is  supposed  that  it  ^\all,"make  labor  scarcer,  and  therefore 
raise  wages."  But  the  United  States  needs  more  labor  if  it  is 
to  develop  and  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  population, 
claims  The  Times,  which  adds  that  "if  Congress  should  pass  the 
literacy  test,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  knock  it  squarely  out  with  a  veto,  and  thus  keep  the 
doors  open  to  the  deserving  of  other  lands,  without  regard  to 
their  lowliness  and  pre\dous  lack  of  opportunity." 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  308  to  87,  and  the 
Senate  is  thought  to  be  "even  more  favorable."  According  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  backers  of  the  measure  hail  its 
passage  by  the  "unprecedented"  majority  in  the  House  as 
"presaging  its  triumphant  enactment  over  a  veto,"  yet  the 
history  of  the  biU  "must  teach  its  supporters  caution."  In  the 
weekly  news-letter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  we 
read  that  the  question  of  immigration-restriction  has  been 
"favorably  voted  on  by  almost  every  Congress  since  1896," 
but  that; — 

"On  three  occasions  the  proposal  has  been  vetoed — by 
Presidents  Cleveland,  Taft,  and  Wilson.     In  1897  the  House 


passed  the  bill  over  President  Cleveland's  veto,  193  to  37.  This 
was  37  ^'otes  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Senate  failed  to  act,  owing  to  a  rush  of  business  and  Congress 
adjom'ning  a  few  hours  after  the  House  vote. 

"In  1013  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  over  President  Taft's 
veto,  72  to  18,  but  the  veto  was  sustained  in  the  House  by  a  few 
A'otes.  On  February  4,  191.5,  the  House  sustained  President 
Wilson's  veto,  261  to  136.  If  any  four  of  the  136  that  voted 
to  sustain  the  President  had  voted  with  the  majority  a  two- 
thirds  vote  would  ha\e  been  secured  and  the  bill  passed. 

"Tbe  latest  vote  in  favor  of  immigration-restriction — 307  to 
87,  recorded  March  30  last  —  indicates  the  increasing  demand 
liy  the  people  for  this  legislation." 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Labor  Federation,  dis- 
agrees with  the  argument  that  the  bill  would  "close  the  door  of 
opportunity"  to  illiterate  foreigners.  He  sayr.  in  the  April 
A  mpriran  Feile:-alionist  that  this  is  "only  a  half-truth,"  and  adds: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for 
these  people  in  our  industrial  centers.  Usually  they  have  been 
brought  over  here  either  by  steamship  and  railroad  companies 
and  other  greedy  corporations,  by  employers,  or  as  a  result  of 
collusion  between  these  groups.  They  have  been  brought  over 
here  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation,  and  imtil  they  develop 
powers  of  resistance  and  determination  to  secure  things  for 
themselves  they  ha\e  little  opportunity  here.  These  same 
qualities  would  secure  for  them  within  their  own  countries 
many  of  the  advantages  that  later  come  to  them  here." 

President  Gompers  then  avers  that  the  section  of  the  Burnett 
Bill  which  establishes  the  literac^y  test  "provides  for  no  unfair 
requirements."     The  section  excludes — 

"All  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age  physically  capable  of 
reading,  who  can  not  read  the  English  language,  or  some  other 
language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or  Yiddish;  Provided, 
that  any  admissible  aUen,  or  any  alien  heretofore  or  hereafter 
legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  bring 
in  or  send  for  liis  father  or  grandfatlier  over  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  or  his  unmarried  or 
widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise  admissible,  whether  such  relatives 
can  read  or  not,  and  suc^h  relative  sliall  be  permitted  to  enter. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wh(>iher  aliens  can  read, 
the  immigrant  inspectors  shall  be  furnished  wath  slips  of  uniform 
size,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each 
containing  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  words  in 
ordinary  use,  printed  in  plainly  legible  type,  in  some  one  of  the 
various  languages  or  dialects  of  immigrants.  Each  alien  may 
designate  the  particular  language  or  dialect  in  which  he  desires 
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the  examination  to  be  made,  and  shall  bo  reqnired  to  read  the 
words  printed  on  the  slip  in  sut'h  language  or  dialect." 

An  attempt  has  been  niad(\  President  Goinpers  says  further, 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  literacy  test  will  close  America 
as  a  haven  of  refuge  to  "political  refugees  and  thos3  persecuted 
because  of  religious  faitli."  Tliat  this  is  "unwarranted," 
he  informs  us,  is  evident  from  tlu>  following  portion  of  the 
proposed  act: 

"That  the  following  classes  of  persons  shall  l)e  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  illiteracy  test,  to  wit:  All  aliens  wlio  shall 
pro\e  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  immigration  olTicer  or 
to  "the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  are  seeking  admission  to 
the  United  States  to  a\oid  religious  persecution  in  the  coimtry 
of  their  last  permanent  residence,  whether  such  persecution 
be  e\idenc(>d  by  o\ert  acts  or  by  laws  or  by  governmental 
regulations  that  discriminate  against  the  alien  or  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs  because  of  his  religious  faith.  Provided,  that 
nothing  in  tliis  act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  persons 
convicted,  or  who  admit  the  commission,  or  who  teach  and 
advocate  the  commission,  of  an  offense  purely  political." 

Xo  radical  change  in  the  policy-  of  our  nation  is  involved 
in  the  Burnett  Bill,  President  Gompers  goes  on  to  say,  which 
is  only  "an  extension  of  our  educational  policy"  and  in  harmony 
with  the  growing  conviction  that  we  "must  leave  our  hap- 
hazard methods  of  development  behind,  and  inaugurate  a 
definite  sustained  national  policy  that  shall  promote  our  best 
development."     We  are  told,  furthermore,  that: 

"Opposition  to  the  literacy  test  and  to  any  proposition  to 
restrict  immigration  has  come  from  steamsliip  companies,  steel 
corporations,  coal-operators,  and  other  employers  whose  financial 
interests  were  associated  A\ath  the  maintenance  of  large  numbers 
of  workers  forced  bj-  their  helplessness  to  work  for  low  wages. 
The  aeti^^ties  of  these  interests  have  been  given  a  cloak  of  re- 
spectability b.y  many  who,  for  sentimental  reasons,  were  un- 
willing to  indorse  any  form  of  restriction  of  immigration.  But 
selfish  interest  or  sentiment  that  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  national  welfare  can  not  frustrate  efforts  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  our  nation." 

The  Nerv  Republic  (New  York)  thinks  that  if  we  are  to  aban- 
don the  "generous,  if  haphazard,  American  policy  of  admitting 
immigrants  freeh',"  we  should  do  it  "in  the  interest  of  a  well- 
considered  social  policy."  The  immigration-question  is  essen- 
tially a  labor-question,  and  this  weekly  believes  we  ought  to 
regulate  immigration  with  respect  to  "conditions  of  employment, 
not  by  crude  and  illusory  tests  applied  mechanically  at  ]iorts  of 
entry."  But  this  implies  that  we  ought  to  have  a  labor  policy. 
The  Neio  Republic  notes,  and  it  proceeds  to  sketch  what  might 
hv  done  along  this  line: 

"We  already  collect  fragmentary  information  as  to  the  labor- 
market  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  could  systematize 
this  work  and  connect  it  with  administrative  supervision  of 
Isbor-exchanges.  public  and  private.  Through  an  adequate 
service  of  this  kind  we  could  readily  determine  whether  the 
labor-market  of  any  section  of  the  country  would  absorb  immi- 
grant labor  without  displacing  men  already  employed,  and 
without  creating  a  tendency  toward  declining  wages.  Wo 
should  then  need  to  district  the  country  under  a  Federal  com- 
mission with  power  to  impose  restrictions  upon  immigration  or 
to  withdraw  them,  and  with  power  to  apply  measures  of  discrim- 
ination— sa.y,  differential  head-taxes— to  regulate  the  flow  of  im- 
migration into  the  several  districts,  according  to  local  conditions 
of  employment. 

"At  the  same  time  measures  of  .discrimination  might  be 
employed  to  regulate  the  kind  of  immigration.  If  skilled 
labor  is  much  in  demand  while  common  labor  is  present  in 
superfluity,  there  is  reason  for  relieving  immigrants  who  can 
qualify  as  skilled  laborers  from  a  head-tax.  If  such  a  method 
of  control  were  adopted,  the  shipping  companies  engaged  in 
transporting  immigrants  would  sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  work 
in  subordination  to  the  comn^i'^sion.  They  would  encoiu-age 
immigration  or  discourage  it  according  to  the  chances  of  ad- 
mission. It  is  to  bo  noted  that  since  we  adopted  sanitary 
restrictions  the  shipping  companies  themselves  have  been  active 
agencies  in  excluding  the  unfit  and  the  diseased." 


CARRANZAS   CRY   OF   "HALT" 

THE  CLASH  between  American  troopers  and  a  civilian 
mob  in  the  garrisoned  town  of  Parral  may  have  hastened 
Oenoral  Carranza's  recpicst  for  th(^  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  forces  from  Mexico,  but  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  believes  the  issue  coidd  not  much  longer  have  been 
postponed.  The  status  of  General  Pershing's  "punitive  expedi- 
tion" Avas  from  the  start  "very  confused  and  precarious,"  this 
journal  thinks,  for  General  Can*anza  maintains  that  the  Ameri- 
can troops  entered  Mexico  as  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding 
and  says  that  Secretary  Lansing  and  Mr.  Polk  both  admitted 
our  Go\ernment  had  "misconstrued  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
which  lie  had  suggested  as  a  basis  for  a  mutual  agi-eement  per- 
mitting the  armed  forces  of  each  nation  to  cross  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other  in  pursuit  of  bandits  and  outlaws."  This 
new  crisis  in  the  Mexican  situation  inspired  The  Tribune  and 
other  adverse  critics  to  say  that  the  Administration's  effort  had 
"broken  down,"  and  that  the  President  had  reached  the  "end 
of  his  resources"  so  far  as  the  "punitive  expedition"  was 
concerned,  and  they  wondered  if  it  meant  "Vera  Cruz  over 
again." 

In  the  note  to  the  State  Department,  signed  by  Candido 
Aguilar,  General  Carranza's  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
read  in  part,  as  it  is  given  in  the  New  York  Sun,  that  the 
Mexican  Government — 

"in  view  of  the  lamentable  occurrences  which  took  place 
at  Columbus  on  March  9  last,  recalling  historic  precedents 
mth  respect  to  similar  cases,  did  not  liesitate  to  make  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  afore- 
said case  of  March  10  a  projjosition  according  to  which  the 
forces  of  both  countries  might  reciprocally  cross  the  bound- 
ary-line in  pursuit  of  raiders,  if  unfortunately  there  should  bo 
repeated  along  the  frontier  incidents  such  as  that  which  oc- 
curred at  Columbus. 

"From  the  very  first  the  Mexican  Government  considered  that 
in  view  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
question  of  a  case  alreadj^  past,  said  incident  could  not  be 
comprised  within  the  proposition  for  a  reciprocal  passage  of 
troops. 

"For  this  reason  the  note  of  our  Government  delivered  under 
date  of  March  10  very  clearly  indicates  that  the  proposition 
embodied  therein  was  conditional  or,  what  is  the  same,  that  reci- 
procity could  take  place  only  provided  the  irruption  recorded  at 
Columbus  was  unfortunately  repeated  at  any  other  point  along 
the  boundary-hue. 

' '  The  American  Government,  rehang  on  the  text  of  the  afore- 
mentioned note  and  without  having  thoroughly  comprehended 
its  Avhole  purport,  conditionality,  and  limitations,  but  rather 
believing  in  the  existence  of  a  tlefinite  agreement  as  indicated 
by  the  terms  of  the  note  of  ]\Iarch  13.  wherein  it  is  stated  'that 
the  United  States  Government  understands  that  in  \iew  of  its 
consent  to  this  reciprocal  arrangement  i)roposed  by  the  de-facio 
Government,  this  arrangement  is  now  complete  and  in  force  and 
that  the  aforementioned  reciprocal  privilege  may  be  exercised  by 
each  Government  without  future  exclianges  of  ideas,'  (considered 
itself  authorized,  accordingly,  to  send  nn  <>xpedition  to  Mexican 
territory  which  it  has  c-alled  punitive  for  the  purpose  of  piu-suing 
and  punishing  Villa  and  his  partj;  of  raiders,  which  expedition 
it  sent  s(^Aeral  days  after  the  malefactors  had  I'eturned  into 
Mexican  territory." 

The  note  further  recites  that  on  !March  17,  through  the 
Carranza  confidential  agent  in  Washington,  Mr.  E.  Arredondo, 
the  United  States  Government  was  informed  that  the  "so- 
called  punitive  expedition"  had  been  sent  tlirough  "a  false  in- 
terpretation" of  the  text  of  the  note  of  ^larch  10  and  that 
"while  the  Mexican  Government  was  willing  to  adhere  to  its 
proposition  regarding  the  reciprocal  passage  of  troops,  ncAerthe- 
less  no  expedition  couhl  be  sent  until  th*^  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement  on  the  subject  should  become  definite." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  stamped  the  Carranza 
note  as  written  for  "home  consumption,"  and  while  "vigorous  in 
its  assertion  of  Mexican  sensibilities,"  The  Post  thcught  it  con- 
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-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xcus. 


lained  "no  implication  that  the  questions  at  issue  can  not  be 
disposed  of  by  discussion."  But  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, according  to  certain  hostile  critics,  is  that  no  real  good  is  being 
accomplished  by  our  punitive  expedition  against  Villa,  and  even 
its  complete  success  would  leave  the  Mexican  problem  exactly 
where  it  found  it,  since,  as  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American 
puts  it,  "Zapata,  Obre^on,  Diaz,  Garcia,  and  a  dozen  others 
are  merely  Villa  by  other  names."  According  to  these  ob- 
servers, Carranza  is  powerless  to  control  the  forces  that  are 
at  work,  and  his  de-facto  Government  is  little  more  than  a  fiction. 
Or,  to  quote  The  American  again,  "Carranza  is  no  more  President 
of  Mexico  than  he  is  Emperor  of  China,"  and  the  only  solution 
of  a  menacing  situation  lies  "in  ^^gorous,  decisive,  and  immediate 
intervention."  And  the  Chicago 
Tribune  thinks  intervention  would 
aid  both  countries,  for— 

"Mexico  is  not  only  a  danger 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  an  in- 
humanity to  itself.  It  can  grow 
in  peace  and  security  even  as 
Cuba  and  the  Pliilippines  have 
grown.  We  did  not  injui-e  them. 
We  have  no  more  desire  to  injure 
Mexico.  Cul)a  became  intolerable 
to  the  United  States.  Mexico  is 
now,  but  we  decline  to  acknowledge 
the  fact." 

"The  visitation  upon  ViUa  of 
the  just  reward  of  his  crimes  will 
not  settle  the  Mexican  question," 
agrees  William  Bayard  Hale,  who 
was  at  one  time  President  Wil- 
son's special  agent  in  Mexico. 
Writing  in  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
Mr.  Hale  says: 


"That  Mexico's  neighbor  to  the 
North  must  at  last  undertake  some 
sort  of  guardianship;  that  every 
consideration  of  humanity  calls 
aloud  for  a  commission  in  lunacy, 
temporary  at  least,  over  a  land 
the  irresponsil)ility  of  whose  peoiile 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
— is  the  regretful  conviction  which 
seems  to  force  itself  upon  all  who 
come  in  contact  Avitli  M*'xican 
conditions  and  Mexi(!an  character." 


are  too  much  influenced  by  the  fact  that  American  control  would 
redeem,  as  the  New  York  Annalist  remarks,  all  the  millions  of 
American  capital  invested  in  various  Mexican  properties.  Even 
so  conservative  a  journal  as  the  New  York  Commercial  remarks 
editorially  that  "certain  interests  and  the  newspapers  they 
control  have  gone  mad  since  it  has  become  probable  that  our 
punitive  expedition  will  not  lead  to  war,  armed  intervention, 
and  finally  to  conquest  of  all  Mexico  and  Central  America." 
"These  interests,"  it  adds,  "fear  that  concessions  granted  by 
Diaz  will  not  be  recognized  by  any  Mexican  Government  that 
may  be  established,  and  this  explains  their  rancor."  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  read,  in  a  dispatch  from  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,   that  a  stranger  addrest   Lieutenant,  Pardee,  of 

the  20th  Infantry,  as  follows: 


NvInsio. 


But  other  writers  frankly  charge 
tliat  the  advocates  of  interventiou 


iipyrigliU'd,  i'JlU,  by  llic  lnu-nmtit>iinl  Nt-vvs  Serv  ice. 

WATCHFUL  WAITING. 

— RIcCjiv  in  the  New  York  American. 


"I  wish  the  Carranzistas  would 
kill  about  a  hundred  of  you  fel- 
lo\^s,  so  there  would  be  real  inter- 
vention. Then  we  could  get  things 
started  again.  We're  not  making 
a  cent  in  Mexico  now,  and  now 
tliat  we've  got  you  fellows  in 
Mexico  we're  going  to  keep  you 
there,  if  we  can." 

We  have  mistreated  Mexico  in  the 
past,  and  President  Wilson  is  ti\y- 
ing  to  make  good  the  evils  of  for- 
mer years,  thinks  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  which  says: 

"Mexico  has  been  the  neglected 
stepsister  of  the  United  States  in' 
the  sisterhood  of  American  Re- 
I)ublics.  .  .  .  While  we  were  send- 
ing Cuba  liberators  and  statesmen 
and  returning  indemnity-payments 
to  China  with  cordial  expressions  of 
good-will,  we  were  sending  ISIexieo 
oil  -  barons  and  i)romoters,  full- 
blown specimens  of  our  own  cien- 
lijiros.  We  ha\e  regarded  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  as  soil  in  which 
to  cultivate  the  germs  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  and  Mexico  as  a  land 
to  make  money  out  of,  good  for 
nothing  else 

"Whatever  President  Wilson's 
policy  may  do,  it  can  not  lead  to 
a  more  abject  collapse  than  has  the 
policy  which  it  succeeds.  It  can" 
not  mix  things  up  worse  than 
eighty  years  of  'dollar  diplomacy' 
have  done." 
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T.  R. — "WELL,  SO  long!    take  keer  o'  yourself!" 

— ^Westerman  in  The  Ohio  State  Journal. 


"WHILE  It's 
THEP?e  NOBODY 
CAN  KICK  IT" 


'?*'/.    '/ 


alas,  poor  yorick!  " 

- — -Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


NOT  IN  THE   RING. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  .lo.seph  News-Press. 

REPUBLICAN   MOVIES. 


NO   "  PUSSY -FOOTING  "  HERB. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Portugal  is  having  by  far  the  mce,st  war  of  all. — Syracuse  Posl-Standard. 

It's  passing  strange  that  none  of  those  "floating  mines"  ever  sink  Allied 
battle-ships. — Seattle  Times. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  a  larger  army  and  navy  is  to  get  some  larger 
Congressmen. — Columbia  State. 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  not  yet  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the 
Sussex. — Springfield  Republican. 

We  may  yet  be  forced  to  ask  Germany  to  reinstate  von  Tirpitz  in  the 
name  of  humanity. — Columbia  State. 

Uncle  Sam  must  never  wrong  the  weak. — Colonel  Roosevelt.  Three 
rousing  cheers  from  Colombia. — New  York  World. 

Perhaps  if  we  wait  a  bit,  Germany  will  supply  us  with  a  fresh  t7-boat 
crisis  to  take  our  minds  off  the  Susses. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

A  British  opponent  of  conscription  says  that  a  conscript  army  can't 
fight.     The  German  Army,  for  example. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Is  there  no  fellow-feeling  between  bosses?  Senator  Pem-ose  heartlessly 
announces  that  Barnes  is  dead,  but  does  not  know  it. — Netv  York  Evening 
Post. 

Capt.  Franz  von  Papen  has  been  sent  to  Holland  to  "do  work  similar 
to  that  which  he  did  in  America."  The  Dutch  do  have  their  troubles. — 
New  York  World. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  said  to  be  planning  some  political  surprizes,  but 
if  there  Ls  anything  the  Colonel  can't  do  it  is  to  surprize  any  one. — 
Washington  Herald. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  President  Wilson  is  the  friend  of  Mexican 
banditry.  But  General  Villa  probably  thinks  that  he  has  an  odd  way 
of  displaying  his  friendship. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


(iEH.MANY  apologizes  to  .Switzerland  for  unintentional  intrusion.     How 

clianged ! — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

The  Italian  press  wonder  why  we  don't  go  to  war  with  Germany. 
Why  doesn't  Italy'i" — Columbia  Slate. 

Washington  needs  only  the  beans  to  bo  the  pork-and-beans  center  of 
the  world. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

An  international  court  of  bankruptcy  seems  the  likeliest  future  develop- 
ment at  The  Hague. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  worse  comes  to  worst.  Republicans  and  Progressives  can  unite  against 
Wilson  on  the  high  cost  of  ga,soline. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Is  it  possible  that  Henry  Ford's  astonishing  victory  over  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith  indicates  tliat  Micliigan  is  uol  in  a  heroic  mooil'.' — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  will  i)r(>servt>  the  hole  made  in  the 
subway-roof  by  a  Zeppelin  bomb,  utilizing  it  a.s  an  aperture  for  ventilation. 
— New  York  World. 

One  can't  take  much  slock  in  the  piratical  prowess  of  this  Schiller 
person  after  learning  that  his  front  nanii>  is  Clarence  Ko^rinald. — Nashfille 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Chancellor  VON  Bkthmann-Hollweg  says  that  there  luu.st  be  a  "new  " 
Belgium  at  the  end  of  the  war.  That's  the  way  the  .Mlies  feel  about 
Prussia  and  Germany. — Chicago  llrrald. 

Dn.  Spahx.  leailer  of  the  Centerist  party  in  the  Keiehstag,  says  thai 
"Americans  of  German  descent  have  indeed  endeavored  to  er«»ate  a  senii- 
nifHt  for  our  view,  unfortunately  wilhotu  success,"  Why  not  also  gl\i 
due  credit  to  the  tierman  submarine  i-ommanders',' — New  York   World. 


[ 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CANADA  STIRRED  BY  WAR-GRAFT 


SENSATIONAL  CHARGES  of  war-graft,  or  what  the 
Dominion  papers  prefer  to  describe  in  milder  terms  as 
"profiteering,"  are  now  exercising  the  minds  of  our 
C^anadian  neighbors.  Involved  in  the  scandal  is  that  energetic 
and  picturesque  personality,  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  Canada's 
Minister  of  MiUtia,  who,  when  the  charges  were  brought,  was 
absent  in  England  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  Canadian  Overseas  Forces.  The 
story,  as  succinctly  told  in  the  Montreal 
Weekly  Witness,  runs: 

"Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  brought  in  a  resolution 
demanding  an  investigation  of  the  Shell 
Committee  and  its  transactions.  Through- 
out the  session  the  resolution  has  been  de- 
bated as  occasion  offered,  and  a  gradually 
accumulating  list  of  charges  has  been 
brought  forward.  A  number  of  these  have 
been  against  the  Shell  Committee  for  favor- 
itism toward  concerns  in  which  its  own 
members  were  interested,  but  proof  of  wrong- 
doing has  never  been  very  clearly  established. 
The  Government  has  of  course  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  House  and  rested  secm-e  in  its 
certainty  that  it  could  vote  down  Sir  Vv^'il- 
frid  Laurier' s  motion  as  soon  as  the  debate 
played  itself  out. 

"Just  as  tliis  was  about  to  happen,  Mr. 
Kyte,  of  Richmond,  N.  S.,  brought  in  a 
series  of  charges  in  connection  with  the 
letting  of  contracts  that  fairly  staggered  the 
Government.  He  charged  that  two  com- 
panies in  New  York  having  a  combined 
capital  of  only  $4,000  were  given  contracts 
for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  by  the 
Canadian  Shell  Committee  to  the  extent  of 
$22,000,000;  that  these  companies,  not  be- 
ing able  to  finance  their  contracts,  were 
advanced  over  $2,000,000  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
start;  that  Colonel  Allison  was  the  inter- 
mediary through  which  these  contracts  were  let ;  that  he  shared 
very  largely  in  the  profits,  and  that  it  was  through  Colonel 
Allison's  influence  mth  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes  that  such 
contracts  were  given;  that  at  the  same  time  Canadian  firms 
asking  for  contracts  were  turned  down  because  the  Government 
said  it  could  not  let  contracts  to  any  who  had  not  the  machin- 
ery or  means  to  finance  them." 

Such  are  the  allegations,  and  the  Dominion  Government  has 
been  swift  to  act  upon  them.  A  Royal  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  examine  the  charges,  but  the  Prime  Minister 
refuses  to  allow  the  issue  to  be  broadened  to  include  what 
the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  calls  "all  the  transactions  called 
into  question."  It  is  the  Liberal  party  that  is  pressing  the 
charges,  while  the  Conservative  papers  generally  refuse  to  believe 
that  there  is  much — if  any — fire  behind  all  the  smoke.  The 
Liberal  attitude  is  aptly  exprest  by  The  Advertiser,  which  says: 

"It  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  everything  cleared  up  as  it  is  to  the  Opposition. 
it  is  not  so  much  Colonel  Allison,  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  oi'  other 
individuals  on  trial,  as  it  is  Canada.  The  world  will  be  more 
interested  in  what  attitude  Canada  adopts  toward  grafters,  if 
there  are  any,  than  in  the  result  to  the  men.  An  inquiry  of  the 
broadest  and  strictest  kind,  without  party  obstruction,  is  the 
only  way  to  put  the  Dominion  in  her  proper  position  of  integrity." 

Not  a  few  papers  suggest  that  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government  will  suffer 


in  prestige  and  that  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility. As  several  papers  express  it,  "the  mud  will  stick"  and 
not  always  upon  the  guilty  party.  Thus  the  Toronto  Satunhtij 
Night  writes: 

"There  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  try  Sir  Sam  Hughes, 
J.  Wesley  Allison,  or  any  one  else  out  of  court.  Major-General 
Sir  Sam  has  been  ordered  home  from  En- 
gland, and  will  in  due  time  appear  before 
the  investigating  committee.  As  for  J. 
Wesley  Allison,  he  is,  at  this  writing,  in 
New  York  City,  but  is  pleading  illness  and 
has  so  far  failed  to  appear. 

"No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  this 
investigation;  no  matter  how  innocent  of 
wrongdoing  our  Minister  of  Militia  may 
prove  himself  to  be;  no  matter  if  J.  Wes- 
ley AUison,  Sir  Sam's"  confidential  adviser, 
agent,  and  friend,  proves  his  innocence  to 
the  hilt,  the  mud  has  been  thrown  and 
much  of  it  will  stick.  It  matters  not  so 
much  that  it  sticks  to  General  Hughes  or 
to  Allison:  they  are  but  individuals.  It  will 
stick  to  the  Canadian  people  as  a  whole." 


SIR   SAM   HUGHES, 

Canada's  popular  War  Minister,  who 
is  named  in  tlie  war-graft  scandal 
which  is  now  agitating  tlie  Dominion. 


Some  of  the  papers  think  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  investigation,  Sir 
Sam  Hughes's  rule  at  the  Canadian  War 
Office  will  be  of  short  duration.  The  To- 
ronto Globe  writes: 

"Granted  that  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
and  General  Bertram  are  shown  to  have 
been  the  honest  dupes  of  Colonel  Allison, 
how  can  Sir  Robert  Borden  retain  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  of  Canada  a 
man  whose  friendsliip  led  him  to  play  the 
fool  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death? 

"Graft-infested    Russia  would  not   retain 

in   her    service    a   Minister   who  had  been 

so    hoodwinked^to    put    the    matter  in  its 

proper   light — as    Sir    Sam    Hughes   was  in 

the  fuse-contracts.     Why  should  Canada? 

"The     manufacturers     who    lost    twenty 

million  dollars'  worth  of  orders    through    the  folly  of  General 

Bertram  and  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes  should  put  that  question 

up  to  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  they  should  do  it  now." 

Opinion  in  the  Dominion  capital  is  divided,  and  the  Ottawa 
Free  Press  makes  a  passionate  plea  for  calm  judgment.     It  says: 

"It  does  make  one  fighting-mad  to  know  that  there  are  sharks 
— and  not  only  foreigners — whose  one  thought  is  the  amassing 
of  fortunes  out  of  the  war — men  who  are  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  nation's  dire  needs  to  exact  the  largest  amount 
of  personal  profit.  We  all  know  the  woods  are  full  of  them.  We 
hope  that  some  day  they  will  be  exposed  and  get  their  deserts. 

"But  don't  let  us  put  the  blame  in  the  wrong  place.  Don't 
let  us  hastily  hound  men  like  Bertram,  who  conscientiously  did 
their  very  best  to  save  the  country  from  such  sharks.  While 
the  house  is  on  fire  don't  let  us  shoot  the  firemen  because  they 
grabbed  hose  wherever  they  could  get  it. 

"Canada  needed  fuses  in  the  worsts  way.  We  were  up  against 
it.  Did  the  Bertram  shell  committee  exercise  reasonable  judg- 
ment in  getting  them  ?  That  is  the  question.  It  is  no  use 
tearing  our  hair  over  men  of  a  certain  stamj),  who,  having  us 
at  their  mer(\v,  proceeded  to  do  us  up  for  a  pretty  siun  of 
money.  But  it  is  uj)  to  the  Dominion  Government  to  pi'ove 
to  us  that^  the  alternative  was  worse  than  the  robbery." 

Going  farther  west  we  find  a  tendency  to  believe  that  General 
Hughes  will  prove  too  much  for  liis  enemies.  The  Ottawa 
correspondent  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  says  flatly  that  the 
whole  agitation  is  a  fake,  and  continues: 
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"Further  investigation  into  the  fuse  -  contracts  of  the  two 
firms  under  fire  lia\e  considerably  weakened  Messrs.  Kyte  and 
Cai-\eirs  t'harges.  The  firms  under  suspicion  have  made 
deUveries  according  to  contract.  They  have  carried  out  their 
part  of  the  contracts  to  the  letter;  also  all  these  contracts  are 
guaranteed  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  trust  companies  in  the 
United  States — the  Trusts  Indemnity  Company  of  New  York. 
The  British  Government  could  not  haxe  lost  the  money  advanced, 
as  claimed." 

A  still  more  positive  position  is  taken  by  the  Toronto  Daily 


has    no   mone-s'   been  lost, 


News,  which  argues  that  not  onh 
but  even  if  it  had  it  is  not 
Canada's  money,  and  anyway 
it  is  none  of  Canada's  business. 
The  Neivs  recalls  previous  "war- 
graft  "  scandals  earlier  in  the  war, 
and  suggests  that  both  these 
scandals  are  little  more  than 
party-measures  de\ased  by  the 
Liberals  to  discredit  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  the  Conservative 
party.  This  The  News  expounds 
in  an  editorial  which  runs: 


"For  a  year  past  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  had  Sir  Charles 
Davidson  employed  as  a  Royal 
Commission  in  ferreting  out 
charges  of  wrongdoing  in  connec- 
tion with  war-contracts.  Most  of 
the  charges  were  made  by  parti- 
zan  Liberals  and  Liberal  news- 
papers in  the  hope  of  making- 
party  capital,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  proved  to  be  sheer 
libels. 

"Now  Sir  Robert  has  taken 
the  extreme  step  of  appointing 
a  second  Commission  to  investi- 
gate Imperial  war-contracts  in 
which  not  a  cent  of  Canadian 
money  is  involved  and  which 
were  placed  by  a  Shell  Com- 
mittee having  no  responsibility 
whatever  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  gone  this  length 
because  one  of  his  colleagues  is 
said  to  have  approved  a  division 
of  profits  on  certain  Imperial 
contracts  among  Colonel  Alli- 
son and  his  associates. 

"It  is  not  yet  clear  how  Mr. 
Lloyd-George    will    regard    this 
invasion  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's field  by  an  Administra- 
tion which  has  no  claim  on  the  money  involved.     The  con- 
clusion must  be  that  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  is  bent  on 
the  fullest  investigation  of  all  charges  in  which  his  Ministry 
is  even  remotely  interested." 

None  the  less,  some  Western  journals  are  convinced  that  a 
good  deal  of  "profiteering"  is  going  on  somewhere.  One  of 
these  is  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  a  paper  in  close 
touch  with  the  dealers  in  wheat,  who  have  been  shipping  vast 
quantities  of  grain  overseas  since  the  war  began.  It  may  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  any  marked  tendency  exists 
to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  abnormal  conditions  in  thc^ 
direction  of  "profiteering."  In  a  mordant  article  it  depre- 
cates the  tendency  to  make  money  out  of  the  war,  and  goes 
on  to  say: 

"After  the  war  we  will  have  a  new  crop  of  millionaires  who 
have  been  engaged  in  making  w:*/  munitions  for  the  defense  of 
the  Empire.  In  their  patriotic  fervor  they  have  been  satisfied 
with  from  200  ]w.r  cent,  to  400  per  cent,  profit.  After  the  war 
they  will  no  doubt  be  given  a  title,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
will  be  put  in  the  Senate.  This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  methods  by 
which  we  build  up  a  democracy  in  C^anada." 


A   DIRTY  SITUATION. 

Premier  Borden — "They  are  plastering  it  all  over  me,  too." 

— Saturday  Alight  (Toronto) 


JAPAN'S   IMMIGRATION-GRIEVANCE 

A  CCORDING  TO  CABLE  DISPATCHES  from  Tokyo 
/-\  the  recent  passage  of  Representative  John  L.  Burnett's 
-*-  -^  immigration  bill  in  the  House  seems  to  have  occasioned 
much  apprehension  among  Japanese  editors.  The  Tokyo  Asahi 
regards  the  Asiatic-exclusion  features  of  the  bUl  as  a  slight  upon 
.lapau,  altho  they  have  been  put  in  a  form  which  will  not  apply 
to  Japanese  subjects  as  long  as  the  present  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment,"  which  now  excludes  Japanese  laborers,  remains  in  force. 

Should  this  agreement  lapse, 
however,  the  law  will  apply  to 
Japanese  labor,  and  this  the 
Asahi  regards  as  a  discriminatory 
provision.  All  other  proposed 
measures  have  been  regarded 
in  Japan  as  equally  discrimina- 
tory. In  the  words  of  the  Osaka 
Mainichi: 

"Oiu*  treaty  with  America 
guarantees  mutual  freedom  of 
trade  and  travel  as  well  as  resi- 
dence in  each  other's  countries, 
but  this  privilege  on  the  part  of 
Japan  has  been  closely  restricted 
by  the  so-called  'gentlemen's 
agreement.'  We  have  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement,  and  the  emigration  of 
Japanese  laborers  to  America  has 
been  effectively  stopt.  Natur- 
ally we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  lawmakers  at 
Washington  shoidd  feel  obliged 
to  enact  another  immigration 
law  wliich  includes  the  Japanese 
among  those  peoples  against 
whom  it  proposes  to  discriminate. 
If  the  United  States  thinks  the 
'gentlemen's  agreement'  inade- 
quate to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  wliich  it  was  entered  into, 
she  is  in  honor  bound  to  explain 
the  reasons. 

"If  European  nations  as  well 
as  Americans  of  European  descent 
may  protest,  as  they  are,  in  fact, 
protesting,    against    the   literacy 
test,  which  to  us  is  no  violation 
of  justice,  why  may  we  not  pro- 
test against  the  provision  which  is 
obviously  discriminatory  against 
us,  and  therefore  flagrantly  un- 
just ?    To  accept  without  protest 
another  immigration  law  which  makes  us  a  target  of  discrimi- 
nation is  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliation  which  the  nation  can 
not  long  endure." 

The  Tokyo  Asahi  admits  that  the  exclusion  clause  of  the 
Burnett  Bill  does  not  apply  to  Japan  as  long  as  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  is  in  force,  but  fears  that  the  intention  of  our 
Government  and  legislature  may  be  to  discontinue  the  agree- 
ment when  it  expires  four  years  hence,  and  thus  include  the 
Japanese  in  the  general  category  of  excluded  peoples,  a  prospect 
that  it  does  not  regard  at  all  plea.santly. 

In  discussing  the  immigi-ation  bills  pending  in  our  legislature, 
the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  often  regarded  as  sensational,  touches  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  British  colonies  toward  Japanese  emigration, 
and  intimat(>s  that  as  long  as  Japan  lU'quiesces  in  the  exclusion 
j)olicy  of  the  British  colonies  lu>r  protests  against  any  action 
that  the  American  people  nuiy  see  fit  to  take  nmst  ne<'essarily 
be  w(>ak.     It  continues: 

"Japan  has  been  most  faithful  to  the  n>quirements  of  the 
Anglo-Jai)anese  alliance,  and  yet  (he  lrea(iM»>nt  meted  out  to 
our  couutrynu'n  in  Canada.  Australia,  and  otlu^r  Hritish  («olonies 
has  been  a  glaring  insult  (o  us." 
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PORTUGAL   AT   WAR 

" /•  I  rHE  DELIBERATELY  PROVOCATIVE  ACTION" 
I  of  Portugal  in  seizing  the  German  ships  lying  in 
-*-  her  harbors,  says  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  left  the  German  Government  no  other  alternative  biit 
a  declaration  of  war.  According  to  the  official  view  in  Germany, 
it  was  England's  need  of  ships,  and 
the  consequent  pressure  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  upon  its  ancient  ally, 
that  is  responsible  for  another  Power 
being  involved  in  the  war.  The 
German  Government  organ  cites 
the  text  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Portugal,  which  definitely 
adopts  this  opinion,  for  it  runs: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  seized  a  number  of 
German  vessels  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  what  was  necessary  for  meet- 
ing the  shortage  of  Portugal's  ton- 
nage, and  that  the  Government  did 
not  attempt,  even  once,  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  German 
ship  -  owners,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  German 
Government 

"The  Portuguese  Government  by 
this  procedure  openly  showed  that  it 
regards  itself  as  the  vassal  of  Great 
Britain  and  subordinates  all  other 
considerations    to    British   interests 

and  wishes.  Furthermore,  the  Portuguese  Government  effected 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels  in  a  manner  in  which  the  intention 
to  provoke  Germany  can  not  fail  to  be  seen." 

The  English  papers,  of  course,  assert  that  Portugal  is  entirely 
in  the  right,  and  they  recall  the  ancient  alliance  which  has 
existed  between  the  two  countries  for  so  many  centiiries.  The 
London  Times  remarks: 

"Portugal  is  our  oldest  ally.  As  early  as  1373  a  political 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  a  commercial 
agreement  between  the  Sov- 
ereign of  Portugal  and  the 
merchants  of  London  in  1353. 
This  ancient  alliance  was  for- 
mallv  cemented  by  the  Trea- 
ty of  WhitehaU  in  1661." 

The  London  Nation  dis- 
cusses the  propriety  of  Por- 
tugal's action,  and  says: 

"The  Portuguese  case  is, 
of  course,  that  the  requisi- 
tioning of  interned  merchant- 
vessels  with  compensation 
was  within  her  legal  rights, 
and  she  has  a  strong  case; 
for  it  appears  that  the  Ger- 
mans, early  in  the  war, 
requisitioned  some  Portu- 
guese vessels  in  Belgian 
ports.  This  small  issue  is 
not,  of  course,  the  real  cause 
of  the  breach.  Portugal  has 
from  the  first  been  anxious 
to  fulfil  her  duties  as  an  ally, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  offi- 
cial statement  hinted  rather 

broadly  that  she  had  waited  until,  in  our  judgment,  the  ap- 
propriate moment  for  her  intervtmtion  had  arrived.  Ai)art 
from  the  question  of  the  ships  (seventy  ships  are  not  to  be 
despised),  the  aid,  active  or  passive,  of  Portugal  in  the  East- 
African  campaign  may  be  valuable.  Why  Germany,  however, 
should  have  chosen  to  force  the  breach  to  the  point  of  formal 
war  is  not  so  clear." 


What  active  assistance  to  the  Allied  cause  can  be  rendered 
by  the  new  recruit  is  the  theme  of  the  London  Spectator, 
which  states: 

"What  Portugal  can  do  in  this  war  is  quite  considerable. 
She  has  already,  as  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  kept  a  watch  on 
her  coasts,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  German  submarines  or 
raiders  being  able  to  harbor  there.     The  same  watchfulness  can 

now  b(^  bestowed  on  the  Portu- 
guese islands  in  the  Atlantic  where 
German  ships  have  found  tempo- 
rary shelter.  But  a  greater  service 
still  can  be  rendered  in  Africa.  The 
entry  of  Portugal  into  the  war  has 
come  at  a  very  opportune  moment 
— just  as  General  Smuts  is  develop- 
ing a  largely  conceived  and  dashing 
movement  to  crush  the  resistance  in 
the  last  colony  which  belongs  to  Ger- 
many. German  East  Africa  was 
already  surrounded  on  nearly  all 
sides  by  enemies  when  Portugal  re- 
ceived her  summons.  The  one  dis- 
trict where  the  colony  was  not  cut 
off  from  the  outer  world  was  the 
border  of  Portuguese  Nyasaland. 
If  Portugal  can  hold  the  gate  here, 
German  East  Africa  will  indeed  be 
a  besieged  land,  and  her  end  wiU  be 
absolutely  certain." 


SHIPS  THAT  PASSED  IN  A  NIGHT  ! 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


The  German — "G 
The  Portuguese— 


Extraordinary  demonstrations  of 

sympathy  with  the  mother  country 

have  been  shown  by  the  daughter 

nation,  Brazil.     The  papers  of  Rio 

de  Janeiro  express  their  opinion  very  warmly,  and  as  an  example 

we  may  cite  the  comments  of  the  Epocha  on  Brazil's  decree 

of  neutrality.     It  says: 

"No;  we  are  not  neutral.  We  most  ardently  desire  and  hope 
for  the  victory  of  Portugal  and  her  allies;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  realized,  the  great  majority  of  Brazilians  will  do  all  they 
can,  both  from  the  moral  and  the  material  point  of  view." 

This  exhibition  of  feeling  in  South  America  raises  the  hopes  of 
some  English  papers.     The  London  Outlook  remarks: 

"Portugal's  seizure  of  the 
German  ships  in  her  ports 
may  possibly  have  very  far- 
reaching  results,  which  even 
Germany's  declaration  of 
war  and  threats  of  impos- 
sible punishment  will  not 
suffice  to  avert.  There  are 
many  German  ships  lying 
up  in  South- American  ports 
which,  if  taken  and  used  by 
the  Governments  in  whose 
harbors  they  are  rusting, 
would  considerably  relieve 
the  freight  -  trouble  from 
which  South  America  is  suf- 
fering. The  openly  exprest 
delight  of  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple at  the  news  of  Portu-. 
gal's  entrance  into  the  war 
is  significant  of  a  feeling 
that  is  probably  latent 
throughout  the  Republic's  of 
South  America.  No  doubt 
German  influence  is  or  has 
been  fairly  powerful  in  those 
countries,  but  it  would  stand 
for  very  little  if  the  racial 
enthusiasm  of  the  Latin  caught  fire,  especially  if  it  were 
seen  that  racial  enthusiasm  and  economic  interest  pointed  the 
same  way. 

"  As  for  fear  of  Germany,  if  the  peoples  of  South  America 
have  a  failing  it  is  certainly  not  timidity.  German  tactics 
which  succeeded  in  the  North  would  probably  receive  short 
shrift  in  the  South." 


ve  back  those  sliips  !  " 
-"Come  and  get  tlieni  !  " 

— De  Amsterdammer . 
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Bois    de    Parois 


Bois  de  Re ci court 


ivry-hrerdte 


"''•waK'iSSv' 


THE    VKKDIX    HATTLE-FIKLI),    WHERE   FRENCH   AND 

In  this  maze  of  forest,  wood,  hill,  and  stream  is  being  fought  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  stubborn  batth>s  in   human  history,  and  upon  tlio 

of  the  land.     Note:     Foret  is  forest;  bois,  wood;  pt.  bs.  is  petit  bois  or  little  wood,  and  cote  is  hill.     Haute  de  Cote  de  I'Oie  is  the  summit  of  Goose  Hill, 

line  is  too  shifting  to  be  indicated,  but  it  rims  roughly  from  Fort  de  Tavanncs,  between  Forts  Vaux  and   Douaumont,  thence,  skirting  Pepper  Hill 


THE   SIEGE   OF  VERDUN 

UNSHAKEN  CONFIDENCE  regarding  the  final  outcome 
at  Verdun  animates  both  .sides  in  this  protracted  struggle. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Verdun  is  the  only 
fortress  that  has  been  able  in  this  war  to  offer  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  German  assault,  the  military  leaders  in  the 
Fatherland  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  results  so  far 
achieved,  and  scornfully  dismiss  the  idea,  prevalent  in  Allied 
countries,  that  the  assaults  on  Verdun  are  the  last  blows  of  a 
despairing  offensive.  This  is  made  very  plain  by  the  speech 
of  the  German  Minister  of  War  in  the  Reichstag.  He  refused 
to  discuss  military  affairs  in  detail,  saying  that  the  rec^ent 
speech  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  aiid  the  daily  military  reports 
contained  all  the  information  tha(^  could  be  discreetly  di.sclosed, 
but  he  went  on  to  mention  tlie  assaults  at  Vordun,  and  said: 

"These  are  not,  as  our  enemies  i)ret<>nd  to  believe,  the  last 
efforts  of  an  exhausted  nation,  but  lianuner-blows  of  a  strong 
and  unconquerable  ])eople  provichvl  wit  h  human  reserves  and  all 
other  necessary  means  for  the  hammer-blows  which  will  be 
repeated  until  our  adversaries  aro  weary. 

"To  attain  this  aim,  1  work  with  all  my  skill.  A  luindr(>d 
yards  of  trenches  are 'more  valuable  tome  than  th(>  finest  speeches. 

"This  war  will  not  be  terminated  by  si)eeches  about  victory, 
but  by  strong  blows  on  the  battle-fic^ld  and  strong  blows  at 
home  to  hold  on  to  the  end.  We  want  to  fon^e  a  victorious 
decision.  Only  if  those  at  home  hold  on  can  the  Army 
do   its  utmost.      Never  befon^  has  any  war  been  exten;'.ed   so 


criminally  against  women  and  children  as  has  now  been  done 
by  England. 

"But  the  means  at  our  disj)osal  are  too  vast  and  our  will  is 
too  strong  for  P^ngland  to  be  able  to  realize  her  starvation- 
plan.  The  Army  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  people  for  the 
strong-minded  heroism  at  hom(\  Suiijiorted  by  this  spirit,  the 
Army  will  give  everything  for  a  peace  wiiich  will  be  in  proportion 
to  our  sacrifices  and  which  will  safeguard  us  in  the  future  against 
similar  assaults. 

"Until  then  patience  is  tlu>  principal  thing  in  this  war.  All 
its  decisions  ripen  slowly  but  surely.  Complete  victory  will 
come.     Let  us  be  sure  of  this." 

Equal  sati.sfact ioTi  reigns  in  Paris,  where,  despite  the  i>eriodic 
attacks  d(^liv(>r<>d  in  forc(\  the  military  critics  an>  agreed  that  the 
operations  around  \'erdiin  are  rapidly  assuming  th(>  character 
of  trc^nch-warfare,  similar  to  that  on  the  g(Mi(>ral  front.  The 
French  critics  emphasize  the  heavy  loss  that  the  storming  of 
fortresses  necessarily  involves  and  profess  to  b(>lieve  that  the 
(U^rman  Army  <'an  not  stand  the  stniin.  For  instatice,  Colonel 
Rouss(>t  says  in  the  /'<■///  I'drisicn: 

"Such  lu>calombs  can  not  last,  ll  is  iniprobabl(>  \hi\i  our 
adversary,  while  carrying  his  disregard  of  humaTi  ]ift>  to  the  point 
of  madness,  can  go  on  throwing  his  soldiers  into  the  ciiarnel- 
house  without  thinking  of  the  morrow.  The  day  must  come, 
and  come  soon,  when  he  will  no  longer  bo  able  even  to  resist." 

Oth(T  critics  profess  to  see  in  the  persistence  of  the  German 
attacks  on  Verdun  a  motive  thai  thi>  strategic  valu(>  of  the  cii\ 
does  not  explain.    The  Paris  Oanhis  says  flatly  that  lliis  motive 
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GERMANS  HAVE  FOUGHT  SINCE  FEBRUARY  21. 

result  many  critics  think  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war  will  depend.  This  map,  taken  from  L' Illustration,  of  Paris,  shows  in  admirable  detail  the  lie 
so  famous  in  the  dispatches,  while  Le  IMort  Homme  is  Dead  Man's  Hill,  Cote  du  Poivre  is  Pepper  Hill,  and  Bois  des  Corbeaux  is  Crows'  Wood.  The  battle- 
on  the  north,  it  crosses  the  river  and  nms  through  Ciunieres,  north  of  Dead  Man's  HiU,  along  Forges  Brook,  then  south  of  Haucourt,  to  Avocoiu"t. 


is  political,  and  that  Germany  fears  the  domestic  effects  of  a 
defeat  before  that  city.     It  continues: 

"The  Germans  are  well  aware  of,  and  no  longer  seek  to  hide, 
the  importance  of  this  gigantic  struggle.  Verdun  has  become  a 
symbol.  What  its  strategic  value  may  be  most  people  ignore, 
but  the  whole  world  has  its  eyes  fixt  on  this  one  point  on  the 
map.  To  him  will  belong  the  decisive  victory  who  conquers 
under  the  walls  of  Verdun." 

The  tone  of  the  London  press  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Gaulois.  The  New  Witness — notable  for  its  acute 
military  criticism — says: 

"It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  German  assault  upon  Verdun 
really  seems  to  be  getting  pretty  near  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

"The  French,  if  hard  prest,  could  have  afforded  to 
yield  all  the  ground  they  hold  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse,  as 
far  back  as  the  ridge  of  Charny.  Only  when  that  crest  was 
carried  would  Verdun  itself  be  in  any  danger.  That  the  repeated 
attacks  have  produced  only  so  comparatively  insignificant  a 
retirement  as  has  so  far  taken  place  that  our  allies  still  hold 
the  Mort  Homme  and  the  highest  point  of  the  Goose's  Crest 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  vigor  of  the  German  offen.sive  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  first  great  assault  from  the 
north.  Their  present  position  leaves  the  French  still  on  the 
flank  of  the  German  forces  east  of  the  M(>use. 

"Whether  our  allies  will  find  it  necessary  to  yield  more 
ground  it  would  not  be  safe  to  prophesy,  but  that  Verdun 
should  fall  seems  now  next  door  to  impossible.  Indeed,  the 
persist(;n(;e  of  the  enemy  in  his  all  but  hopeless  enterprise  must, 
one  would  think,  now  have  a  purely  political  motive — the  fear 


lest   a   confession   of   final   failure   should   produce  a 'dangerous 
reaction  at  home." 

Characterizing  the  struggle  before  Verdun  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  dramas  of  all  time,"  the  London  Observer  explains 
why  this  characterization  is  true: 

"For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  On  the  one  side,  when 
we  take  the  weight  of  metal  employed,  together  with  the  mass 
and  fury  of  men,  the  fight  far  surpasses  everything  that  has 
been  seen  before.  Mountains  of  ammunition,  shells  that  had 
been  accumulating  in  millions,  have  been  shot  away.  No  previous 
experience  or  imagination  had  contemplated  for  a  moment  such 
a  sustained  tempest  of  steel  and  chemicals  as  has  raged  for  weeks 
over  the  heights  of  the  Meuse." 

The  final  conclusion  of  The  Observer,  after  a  long  and  detailed 
discussion  of  the  operations,  runs: 

"But  now  let  us  make  an  intermediate  summing  up.  For  all 
the  substantial  puri)oses  the  Huns  have  definitely  failed.  Their 
losses  must  be  three  times  what  at  the  outset  they  thought 
j)robable.  The  excitable  precipitancy  of  their  false  bidletins 
shows  that  they  were  full  of  feverish  hopes  of  rapid  progress^ 
They  undoubtedly  hoped  to  conquer  the  V(>rdun  salient  within 
a  fortnight.  They  have  not  shaken  France.  They  have  not 
exalted  German  confidence.  They  have  not  imprest  neutrals. 
They  have  not  realized  their  expectations  on  the  technical  side. 
Two  thousand  guns  and  unlimited  shell  have  not  done  what 
was  anticipated. 

"Yet  the  Kaiser  and  his  military  counselors  are  in  the  cleft 
stick.  If  they  give  up,  the  attempt  on  Verdun  must  count,  all 
things  considered,  as  their  greatest  defeat  in  the  war." 
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TURKEY'S   DISCREET   SILENCE 
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XPLANATIONS  never  explain,"  says  an  old  proverb, 
and  acting  on  this  sound  ad\dce  the  Constantinople 
papers  have  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning 
any  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  which  would  call  for  editorial 
apology  or  explanation.  Indeed,  the  most  illuminating  feature 
of  the  Tiu-kish  press  is  what  is  not  said.  For  example,  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  organs  of  Stamboul  are  silent  con- 
cerning the  Russian  victories  at  Erzerum  and  Bitlis,  while  the 
fact  that  a  "strategic  retirement"  of  the  Turkish  Army  has 
'.  occurred  at  these  places  is  not  conspicuously  announced.  Turfc- 
nsh  editors  at  the  present  time  seem  more  anxious  to  emphasize 
the  mutual  respect  that  exists  between  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
and  their  Teutonic  allies,  while  at  the  same  time  they  labor 
to  show  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Entente  Powers  resulting 
from  the  popular  distrust  of  their  respective  Governmenfe. 
As  an  example  of  tactfully  ignoring  the  Ritssian  ,  victorieSif  in  , 
Asia  Minor,  we  may  quote  the  Constantinople  Tanine  when  it 
sums  up  the  winter  campaigns :  ""       *  ' 

"In  every  theater  of  the  war  there  have  been  movements  of 
only  secondary  importance  for  weeks  past.  We  have  scored 
successes  against  the  British  in  Irak,  and  the  Russians  have 
xmdertaken  to  keep  us  busy  in  the  Caucasus..  But  speaking 
generally,  the  winter  has  been,  on  all  the  fronts,  a  breathing-spell 
after  the  previous  strain.  More  than  that,  it  has  been  a  time 
of  expectation  and  of  preparation  for  what 'is  to- come.  The 
Russians  certainly  needed  a  time  to  recuperate  after  the  crushing 
defeats  of  the  summer.  It  is  clear  that  not.  only  they,  but  the 
French  and  the  English  also,  look  with  anxiety  and  fear  to  what 
the  spring  will  offer  them." 

Naturally  enough,  the  press  in  the  countries  of  the  Allies  are 
not  magnifying  what  internal  dissensions  may^  occur,  but,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Tanine,  things  are  in  a  chaotic  state  in  France: 

"Internal  affairs  in  France  are  growing  more  serious  from  day 


to'  day.  The  life  of  the  Briand  Cabinet  is  that  of  only  a  few 
months,  but  already  it  is  greatly  shaken,  in  Parliament,  in 
the  press,  and  among  the  i)eople.  The  "old  animosity  between 
the  Right  and  Left  wings  has  become  accentuated.  From  all 
sides  the  responsibility  for  constantly  recurring  military  failure 
and  the  resulting  disappointment  is  thrown  upon  the  Government. 

"It  is  quite  umiecessary  to  search  for  reasons  for  the  heat  and 
indignation  born  qf  anxiety  and  mom-ning  over  continuous  loss 
and  failure.  It  is  all  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  a 
mistaken  policy  followed  by  France  for  many  years.  In  the 
country  is  unpreparedness  for  what  was  coming,  coupled  with 
.self-glorification.  Influences  from  without  have  contributed 
to  make  the  blind  self-satisfaction  complete. 

"I-hissia  and  England  deceived  and  corrupted  the  French  into 
subserviency  to  their  interests.  The  false  patriotism  of  the 
Nationalists  contributed  heavily  to  the  error  into  which  the 
country  fell,  so  from  the  day  when  the  war  began  France  has 
pursued  her  old  vicious  policy  in  the  face  of  her  own  miscalcula- 
tions and  the  lies  of  her  friends.  The  entire  French  press, 
alLthe  leaders  of  France,  have  been  persistently  blind  to  pa- 
tent facts." 

Nor  are  affairs  in  England  in  any  too  pleasant  a  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tanine,  the  British  Parliament  is  in  a  daily 
uproar,  one  party  reviling  the  other  for  every  defeat  incurred. 
In  financial  circles  the  greatest  fears  are  entertained  that  the 
huge  war-expenditure  will  result  in  national  bankruptcy,  while  a 
much  harassed  and  conscripted  populace  is  said  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  open  revolt : 

"England  has  begun  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  war.  Note 
the  frightful  cost  of  the  war  as  disclosed  by  the  P*remier  in  the 
House  of  Commons — five  million  English  pounds  per  day,  double 
the  cost  to  Germany.  No  people  can  endure  such  a  biu-den. 
England  began  the  war  without  counting  the  cost  either  in  money 
or  in  men,  and  now  stands  aghast  at  the  prospect  before  her.  At 
the  same  time  her  leaders  avow  the  determination  to  keep  on 
fighting — for  how  long? — till  victory  is  gained!  It  is  an  im- 
possible task,  an  intolerable  burden,  and  there  are  many  signs 
that  the  English  jx'oplc^  are  wearying  of  it  to  the  verge  of 
revolt." 


LONG  LEGS,    LONG   STRIDES. 

—Tlw  Slur  (Montreal). 


THE  THREE  WISE  MEN  OF  THE  EAST  WHO  BRINQ  GOOD  NEWS. 

— ©  Lustigc  matter  (Borlinl. 
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DIVERGENT    VIEWS   OF    NEAR-EASTERN    AFFAIRS. 


PUTTING   THE   AIR   TO   WORK 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  THINGS  in  a 
modern  industrial  plant  is  the-  wider  use  of  comprest 
air  for  all  sorts  of  piarposes.  Not  only  the  mechanical 
force  of  the  escaping  jet  is  used,  but  it  is  an  efficient  drier  and, 
conversely,  when  combined  with  spray,  a  moistener.  For  clean- 
ing out-of-the-way  nooks  nothing  can  equal  it.  It  tempers  steel, 
stirs  mixing-liquids,  and  blows  factory-whistles.  It  is  clean,  and 
when  it  has  done  its  work  it  is  in  nobody's  way.  It  makes  the 
place  where  it  is  used  a  cooler,  sweeter,  and  more  comfortable 
place  to  work  in.  Mr.  Harry  Franklin  Porter,  in  one  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  Factory  (Chicago,  April),  writes,  in  substance: 

"A  jet  of  water  is  capable  of  cooling  or  cleaning,  but  its  action 
is  limited  to  materials  which  wiU  not  be  injured  by  moisture, 
and  it  requires  provisions  for  drainage.  Air,  on  the  other  hand, 
wUl  clean  or  cool  a  batch  of  dough  or  a  chunk  of  steel  with 
equal  facility.  A  steam-jet,  too,  can  accomplish  many  things 
by  direct  action,  but  who  wants  to  work  around  one  ?  Air  is 
obviously  in  a  class  by  itself,  for  such  purposes.  In  at  least 
one  machine-shop,  air-jets  are  employed  on  cutting  tools,  in 
lieu  of  oil  or  soda-water,  to  keep  both  tool  and  work  cool. 

"Air,  again,  in  a  German  factory,  has  been  found  to  solve  the 
problem  of  graduated  hardening  of  steel.  -By  carefully  spacing 
the  nozles  the  degree  of  hardening  may  be  graded  quite 
accurately. 

"For  reaching  dirt  and  dust  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  ma- 
chines and  product,  nothing  equals  a  blast  of  air  from  a  well- 
directed  nozle.  Vacuum-cleaners  are  all  right  for  flat  surfaces, 
and  hence  excellent  for  floors,  tables,  and  benches,  but  it  takes 
a  jet  with  plenty  of  pressure  behind  it  to  remove  oily  particles 
and  negotiate  the  irregularities  of  motors  and  machines.  Dy- 
namos and  motors,  for  best  results,  and  safety  against  flre,  must 
be  kept  clean.  How  to  dislodge  and  remove  the  particles  which 
coUeet  on  the  cores  and  Mdndings  was  a  knotty  problem  imtil 
the  air-jet  was  tried. 

"Textile-mills,  too,  have  of  late  adopted  air-cleaning  very 
generally.  In  no  industry  is  the  cleaning-problem  of  greater 
moment.  Lint  generally  is  heavy  from  the  fact  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  textile-rooms  is,  or  always  should  be,  somewhat 
humid.  Hence,  if  blown  downward,  the  lint  gravitates  directly 
to  the  floor.  Many  machines  can  be  cleaned  while  in  motion, 
thus  increasing  the  output-efficiency." 

When  a  miU  is  once  "piped  for  air,"  other  uses  of  it  con- 
tinually develop.  For  instance,  in  a  textile-mill  the  air  must 
Vje  kept  moist,  and  the  air-jet,  combined  with  a  water-spray, 
has  been  found  the  best  thing  for  the  pm-pose.  This  plan  also 
promotes  cooling  and  ventilation.  Stock  is  moistened  by  the 
same  device,  using  a  coarser  spray.     Again: 

"Air  is  effective  in  removing  not  only  solid  particles,  but 
undesirable  liquid  dirt  as  weU.  Close  to  the  point  of  discharge, 
the  force  of  an  air-jet  is  so  great,  under  even  a  moderate  pressure, 
that  jets  will  do  the  work  of  brushes,  as  in  raising  the  nap  on 
certain  heavy  fabrics  and  putting  the  finish  on  silk  ribbons,  or 
of  buffing  wheels  as  in  polishing  metal.  In  one  plant  an  in- 
visible screen  is  thus  formed  across  a  door-opening  which  must 
be  kept  unobstructed,  to  keep  out  flies.  Men  can  easily  pass, 
but  winged  insects  might  as  well  try  to  get  through  a  steel-plate. 

"Again,  air-pressm-e  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  quickly  and 
thoroughly  forcing  the  water  out  of  boiler-tubes.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  means  of  testing,  not  only  boiler-tubes  for  leaks, 
but  any  kind  of  piping.  It  searches  out  the  minutest  leaks, 
the  location  of  which  wiU  at  once  be  apparent  if  the  pipe  is 
(  oated  with  soapy  water. 

' ' '  Air  is  furthermore  an  aid  to  more  rapid  drying.  In  a  varnish- 
plant,  air  is  introduced  into  the  newly  coopered  barrels,  after 
they  have  been  glued,  to  make  the  glue  set  faster.  It  is  also 
used  to  dry  out  the  steel-drums  after  washing. 

"In  several  cotton-mills  the  yarn,  after  it  has  been  dyed,  is 
dried  by  the  same  agency. 

"Vacuum-drying,  where  applicable,  is,  of  course,  more  efficient 


than  pressure-drying.  It  is,  in  fact,  about  the  quickest  known 
method.  This  principle  is  taken  advantage  of  very  largely  in 
textile-mills  to  secure  rapid  drying  of  materials.  A  properlj' 
designed  air-compressor  can  create  whatever  vacuum  is  needed 
about  the  plant,  as  well  as  supply  air  at  pressure. 

"The  agitation  of  liquids  is  another  use  to  which  the  air-jet 
principle  has  been  successfully  applied.  Mixed  paints,  varnishes, 
and  many  chemical  and  dyeing  solutions  must  be  kept  in  con- 
stant agitation,  or  very  thoroughly  stirred  by  hand  or  mechanical 
means  before  drawing.  A  comprest-air  manifold  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  with  orifices  facing  downward  to  prevent  sediment 
entering  and  stopping  up  the  holes,  is  a  most  effective  means  of 
accomplishing  this  pm-pose.     It  can  make  the  liquid  fairly  boil. 

"A  blast  of  comprest  air  also  is  an  excellent  means  of  blowing 
the  factory-whistle,  if  you  carry  no  steam  at  night  or  over 
holidays.  If  the  air-compressor  is  electrically  driven,  it  can  be 
started  and  stopt  automaticaUy  to  replenish  the  air-supply 
should  the  whistle  have  to  blow  a  long  time.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  at  Gary  have  a  special  comprest-air 
whistle  which  they  blow  foiu"  times  a  day  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  workmen  to  the  subject  of  safety." 


ALCOHOL   AIND  IMMUNITY 

/4  LCOHOL,  OUTSIDE  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  may  be  ap, 
^-%  antiseptic,  but  inside  its  effect  is  to  hinder  the  action  of 
-^  -^  those  natiiral  enemies  to  infection  with  which  nature 
has  provided  the  blood.  In  other  words,  the  body  can  fight 
disease  better  if  it  does  not  attempt  to  "fight  booze"  at  the 
same  time.  These  would  appear  to  be  the  well-considered  re- 
sults of  the  latest  scientific  experiments  on  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  immunity  to  disease,  as  set  forth  in  an  editorial  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  March  25).  The 
writer  reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  the  present  campaign 
against  alcohol  differs  from  the  crusades  of  a  generation  ago  in 
attempting  to  support  its  movements  by  evidence.  Facts 
already  ascertained  to  be  true  and  sifted  by  critical  analysis 
furnish,  he  thinks,  a  sufficient  warning  against  excessive  in- 
dulgence. To-day  it  merely  remains  necessary  to  mobilize 
these  facts  and  advance  them  in  the  form  of  reasonable  argu- 
ments rather  than  exaggerated  claims.     He  goes  oru 

"Recently,  we  presented  evidence  regarding  the  untoward 
effects  of  comparatively  small  doses  of  alcohol  on  some  of  the 
fundamental  neural  activities  in  man.  The  inevitable  outcome 
is  the  estabUshment  of  a  depression  evenof'the^simplest  forms 
of  motor-processes.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  suggest 
true  stimulation  or  increase  in  efficiency.  There  is  not  a  little 
evidence  pointing  to  an  unmistakable  lowering  of  bodily  re- 
sistance to  disease  after  the  prolonged  administration  of  alcohol. 
This  may  manifest  itself  in  a  restricted  formation  of  antibodies 
[the  natural  antiseptics  in  the  blood],  and  in  increased  suscepti- 
bility to  bacterial  infection  and  related  phenomena.  One 
feature  of  this  phase  of  the  alcohol-problem  has  lately  been  the 
subject  of  new  investigations  which  relate  to  the  immunity 
factor.  ...  At  the  hygienic  institute  of  the  University  of 
Munich,  Reich  has  continued  the  study  of  the  blood-cells  in 
moderate  drinkers  as  (jontrasted  with  abstainers.  .  .  .  The  bac- 
tericidal action  of  normal  human-blood  serum  on  typhoid  or- 
ganisms was  observed  to  be  more  pronounced,  on  the  average, 
in  abstainers  than  in  those  accustomed  to  large  quantities  of 
alcohol.  The  phagocytosis  [destruction  by  blood-cells]  of  ty- 
phoid bacilli  likewise  was  accomplished  more  readily  by  the  cells 
of  those  who  do  not  indulge  or  rarely  consume  spirituous  liquors. 
Furthermore,  the  resistance  of  human  red-blood  corpuscles  to 
hypotonie-salt  solution  appears  to  be  diminished  in  some  propor- 
tionate relation  to  the  degree  of  alcohoUc  indulgence.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  these  unfavorable  biologic  phenomena 
attending  the  more  or  less  hberal  use  of  alcohol  are  neither  con- 
fined to  the  ingestion  of  this  product  alone  nor  universally 
or  invariably  obtained.      These  newer    statistical  indications. 
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however,  clearly  conform  to  the  generality  of  other  evidence  in 
placing  the  burden  of  defense  on  the  regular  use  of  so-called 
alcoholic  stimulants." 

A   FLOATING   FARM 

1AND  IS  UNNECESSARY  for  a  garden  if  one  has  plenty 
of  water  available.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  success 
-*  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  with  its  "floating 
farm,"  as  described  in  Hospital  ManagemetU  (Louisville,  Ky., 
jNIarch).  Bellevue's  experience  indicates,  according  to  the 
wTiter,  that  wherever  there  is  an  old  ferry-boat  or  barge  that 
may  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  bought,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  floating  truck-garden  of  considerable  capacity.  Fruits 
and  flowers  may  be  eulti^'ated,  too,  and  in  the 
verj'  work  itself  there  is  a  certain  value  for 
patients  who  may  engage  in  it.     We  read: 

"Bellevue  Hospital's  floating  farm  is  the  old 
ferry-boat  Southfield,  which  for  j'ears  plied  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Staten  Island.  The 
decks  of  this  craft  hsive  been  lowered  several 
feet  below  the  bulwarks,  and  layer  after  layer 
of  rich  loam  has  been  laid  from  stem  to 
stern. 

"In  this  soil  there  is  raised  a  wide  variety 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  H.  A.  DriscoU,  chief  nurse  in  charge 
of  the  juvenile  department.  Child-patients, 
usually  those  affected  -with  tuberculosis,  are 
the  gardeners. 

""Early  in  the  spring  the  outside  decks, 
covered  over  with  rich  earth,  are  laid  out  in 
the  form  of  beds  and  made  ready  for  cultiva- 
tion by  children  who  tend  the  patches  till 
June,  when  they  leave  and  others  go  on  with 
the  work.  Even  older  patients  take  a  hand  at 
the  tillage.  Among  the  vegetables  raised  are 
lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  carrots,  com,,  toma- 
toes, squash,  and  beets.  There  are  also  plots 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  in  the 
tending  of  which  the  children  go  in  for  a  gen- 
eral course  of  nature-study,  even  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  habits  and  ways  of  bugs  and 
butterflies. 

"During  the  winter-months  the  farm-land, 
as  it  were,  is  cleared  away  and  the  decks  given 
over  to  the  fresh-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
On  the  first  and  upper  side-decks  the  older 
patients  are  placed,  while  the  upper  bow-deck  is  used  as  a  class- 
room for  the  children,  where  they  continue  their  studies  from 
the  point  left  off  at  the  time  they  were  compelled  to  quit  school. 
All  year  round  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty-five  chil- 
dren on  board." 


UAlSlEh. 
On  the  old  ferry-boat 


TO   TEACH   CURIOSITY 

IN  MOST  CHILDREN  curiosity  is  apt  to  be  repressed 
rather  than  stimulated.  The  average  bright  boy  or  girl, 
in  the  belief  of  the  average  parent,  "wants  to  know"  too 
many  things  for  his  own  good,  certainly  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
his  elders.  But  when  a  child  is  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  his 
faculties,  this  healthy  desire  to  know  about  things  is  under- 
developed and  needs  stimulation.  In  an  article  on  "The  In- 
quisitive Habit,"  by  W.  Carey  Roe,  quoted  in  The  Volta  Review 
(Washington,  March)  from  The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  (London, 
February),  the  writer  tells  us  that  this  is  the  case  with  deaf 
children.  Altho  it  would  be  absurd,  he  says,  to  suggest  that 
deafness  in  itself  prevents  one  from  being  curi- 
ous, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pupil's  in- 
ability to  satisfy  his  natural  longings  "to 
know,"  due  to  the  non-development  of  speech, 
brings  about  a  deadening  of  the  curiosity- 
instinct  and  a  retardation  in  the  development 
of  the  inquisitive  habit,  especially  where  the 
parents  fail  to  get  into  touch  with  the  child. 
In  most  cases  the  instinct  of  curiosity  on 
entering  school  is  dormant.  He  goes  on,  in 
substance: 

"One  of  the  earliest  aims  should  be,  there- 
foi-e,  to  see  that  the  instinct  of  curiosity  is 
stimulated  and  properly  developed.  The  mere 
interest  the  teacher  displays  in  the  child  is 
often  sufficient  to  make  the  child  come  to  her 
for  information:  he  finds  in  the  teacher,  or 
should  do  so,  some  one  who  understands  his 
needs  and  who  wiU  satisfy  his  curiosity.  The 
interest  and  the  difficulty  of  lessons  should  be 
gi'eat  enough  to  make  the  child  want  to  know 
more.  The  deaf  child  at  first  is  limited  to 
signs  and  facial  gestures  for  his  question-forms. 
A  child  will  often  '  look '  a  question — there  is  no 
need  for  words. 

"The  process  of  expansion  of  a  deaf  child 
on  entering  school  and  his  new  en^nronment  is 
interesting  to  watch  but  difficult  to  describe. 
But,  varying  with  the  mentality  of  the  child,  it 
is  not  long  before  a  sign  of  some  sort  is  picked 
up.  This  sign  is  generally  a  simple  one:  but 
it  briefly  means  'what?'  or  'I  want  to  know.' 
Personally,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  use  of  this"  sign  by  the 
younger  children  should  be  prevented — at  any  rate,  until  the 
child  can  use  the  word  'what'  without  too  much  articulatory 
effort.  This  word  '  what, '  when  learned,  will  then  bear,  as  it  does 
with  normal  children,  a  ^'ariety  of  meanings  according  to  the 


THE  GOOD   SHIP  SOUTHFIELD  AT   HER   PERMANENT   ANCHORAGE. 
With  a  crew  of  scores  of  children  she  makes  every  year  a  stationary  summer  voyage,  bringing  daisy-flokls  and  open  air  to  tenement  folk. 
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THERE   ARE   NO   WAN  OR   LISTLESS  FACES  ON   THE  SOUTHFIELD. 


circumstances  in  whicb 
it  is  used.  The  inquisi- 
tive habit  should  rap- 
idly develop,  and  all 
through  school  it  should 
be  only  bounded  by  the 
speech-  and  language- 
limitations  of  the  child." 

Mr.  Roe  would  use 
questions  in  two  ways 
— to  teach  curiosity  by 
asking  the  child,  and  by 
encouraging  the  child  to 
ask  for  himself.  Ques- 
tions asked  of  the  child 
stimulate  him  to  ask  in 
turn,  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  infor- 
mation by  inquiry,  and 
teach  the  proper  way 
of  doing  so.  This  last 
would  appear  to  be  im- 
portant.   Says  Mr.  Roe: 

"P'rom  a  speech-  and  language-point  of  view,  the  child  is 
handicapped  by  his  inabihty  to  use  the  particular  form  his 
query  requires.  A  (?liild  may  v/ish  to  know  what  is  inside  a 
box,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  can't  say,  'What's  inside?'  nor  can 
he  say,  '  How  does  it  work?'  but  he  does  want  to  know  these  facts, 
and  we  should  give  him  the  question-forms  and  encourage  him 
to  attempt  their  use  as  the  necessity  arises.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  the  teacher  to  prepare  lessons  in  which  exercise  in 
question-forms  appears  as  real  as  possible  to  the  child.  The 
child  should  feel  that  the  question  is  not  altogether  without 
purpose;  that  information  of  some  kind  of  which  he  is  at  present 
ignorant  is  to  be  gained  by  asking.  In  this  way  the  real  object  of 
questions  will  be  imprest  on  the  child,  and  there  will  be  more 
likeUhood  of  these  questions  being  asked  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  school. 

"The  question-instinct  is  in  the  child,  and  it  is  for  us  as 
teachers  to  develop  it  and  to  clothe  the  tendency  to  inquire  ■wnth 
the  recognized  and  usual  language-forms.  The  continuous  ex- 
ercise and  use  of  these,  first  by  us  and  then  by  the  child,  should 
be  constant  until  the  time  arises  when  a  query  can  be  asked  or 
exprest  without  conscious  effort  as  to  the  speech  or  language 
required,  until  the  thought  itself  arises  in  the  mind,  as  it  were,  to 
find  the  language  ready  for  its  expression.  On  these  fines  an 
approximation  to  that  self-development  through  which  the  nor- 
mal child  passes  before  coming  to  school  is  possible,  and  the  way 
is  opened  to  the  child  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of 
those  around  him,  which  his  physical  disability  prevents  him 
from  acquiring  in  early  infancy  in  the  usual  way." 


LENT  AS   A   SANITARY   SEASON 

LENT  as  a  season  of  fasting  is  not  only  a  religious  obser- 
vance— it  is  "a  moral  gymnastic,"  whose  object  is  to 
-*  stir  up  the  will  to  resist  evil  and  to  keep  under  subjection 
the  unruly  impulses  of  the  flesh.  So  we  are  assured  by  Francis 
Malahay,  who  writes  on  "Why  We  Keep  Lent,"  in  The  Forecast 
(New  York,  April).  Mr.  Malahay  reminds  us  that  Prof.  William 
•fames  regarded  this  ancient  means  of  edu(^ating  the  mil  and 
clearing  the  brain  as  essentially  sound  and  effective.  It  is 
equally  sound,  too,  the  writer  tells  us,  from  the  physiological 
standpoint,  since  a  prolonged  fast  involves  a  kind  of  spring 
house-cleaning  of  the  system,  a  getting  rid  of  the  poisonous 
products  of  decomposition,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
energy  and  endurance.  Mr.  Malahay  reminds  us  that  fasting 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion  alone — it  is  well-nigh 
universal.     He  writes: 

"Back  of  a  custom  of  such  universality,  the  modern  mind 
looks  for  some  basis  of  solid  utility,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Translated  into  modern  terms,  the  ecclesiastical 
'subjection  of  the  flesh'  means  simply  the  elimination  of 
autointoxicants.  The  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  meat 
in  the  diet  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  lighter  fare 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  last  word  of  dietetic  science. 

"It  has  long  been 
known  by  physiologists 
that  the  putrefaction  of 
food  in  the  intestines  is 
the  soiu*ce  of  many  poi- 
sons which  tend  to 
l)e  reabsorbed  into  the 
l:)lood,  causing  what  is 
{popularly  known  as  'au- 
tointoxication.' It  has 
also  been  known  for  a 
long  time  that  this  de- 
composition of  food  was 
largely  the  decomposi- 
tion of  protein;  but  only 
recently  has  the  ques- 
tion been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  reduction 
of  the  protein  element 
in  food  might  not  help 
to  overcome  the  evil.  A 
sweeping  permanent  re- 
duction of  protein  has 
been  advocated  by  the 
highest  authorities,  and 
altho  its  advisability  is 
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still  under  debate,  there  is  uo  question  that  a  temporary  re- 
duction is,  under  certain  circumstances,  decidedly  advantageous. 
Such  a  change  is  especially  valuable  in  springtime,  when  our 
winter  tendency  to  overindulge  in  flesh  foods,  heavy  in  protein, 
is  beginning  to  show  results  in  the  customary  spring  lassitude 
and  irritability.  Fortunately  Lent  comes  at  just  the  right  time, 
and  a  properly  conducted  Lenten  fast  will  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  system  of  its  accumulated  poisons.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
people  who  lead  an  indoor  or  sedentary  life,  this  physiological 
spring  house-cleaning  is  much  to  be  commended. 

"Leaving  the  question  of  intestinal  poisoning  aside.  Professor 
Chittenden,  of  Yale,  is  of  the  opinion  that  waste  products  from 
the  combustion  of  protein  are  probably  responsible  for  fatigue, 
and  that  Americans  would  increase  both  strength  and  resistance 
by  restricting  their  ordinary  consumption  of  meat.  In  his 
classical  experiment  with  a  squad  of  soldiers,  he  found  that  their 
strength    and    endurance    were    actually    thus    increased.  .  .  . 


Courtesy  of  "The  Forecast,"'  New  York. 

A  LENTEN  OPPORTUNITY  MISSED. 
Lenten  temperance  in  eating,  a  bodily  "spring   house-cleaning," 
may  be  distasteful  to  this  man ;  but  it  would  add  years  to  his  life. 


Irving  Fisher,  in  another  weU-known  experiment  on  nine  men, 
gradually  reduced  the  protein  allotment  of  eight  of  them  and 
found  as  a  consequence  that  their  physical  endurance  increased 
over  90  per  cent,  in  five  months 

"Many  reUgious  systems  have  insisted  that  fasting  was  a  great 
aid  in  the  curbing  of  passionate  sexual  impulses. 

"In  their  indorsement  of  the  fast,  the  saints  and  ascetics  of  all 
ages  seem  to  have  hit  upon  an  important  truth  which  only  in 
recent  years  has  received  scientific  confirmation,  but  it  appears 
that  they  were  in  truth  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
'children  of  the  world.' 

"The  advantages  of  the  complete  fast  are  not  so  well  es- 
tablished as  those  resulting  from  the  mere  reduction  of  protein, 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  saints  and  ascetics 
were  not  physiologically  right  when  they  abstained  completely 
from  food  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Absolute  fasting  as  a 
remedy  for  the  accumulated  ills  of  the  body,  and  hence  for  those 
of  the  spirit  as  well,  has  been  advocated  with  considerable 
vigor  of  late,  and  various  prominent  persons  claim  to  have  proved 
the  efficacy  of  the  practise  in  their  own  persons.  These  con- 
clusions stiU  want  authoritative,  scientific  confirmation,  but 
the  fasters  hail  as  a  justification  of  their  claims  the  successful 
treatment  of  diabetes  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  by  this  means, 
as  lately  reported  in  The  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  controversy,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  miraculous  accessions  of  power  and  insight, 
resulting  from  prolonged  period  of  prayer  and  fasting,  to  which 
the  ascetics  of  all  ages  have  borne  witness,  were  not  wholly 
imaginary.     Modern  psychology  has  proved  without  a  doubt 


that  there  is  a  scientific  basis  to  such  assertions.  Whether  or  not 
the  low-protein  standards  of  diet  recommended  by  Chittenden 
and  many  other  scientists  will  be  generally  accepted  as  the 
normal  standard  of  mankind  the  year  round  is  a  matter  which 
is  still  unsettled.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  tend  that 
waj'.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  play  safe,  however,  will  not 
make  a  mistake  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  if  he  adopts — for 
six  weeks  in  the  springtime,  at  any  rate — the  meatless  Lenten 
fare,  and  lets  down  a  bit  on  the  social  whirl.  The  temporary 
discomforts  he  may  experience  will  bear  fruits  that  will  far 
outweigh  their  disadvantages,  and  he  will  reap  his  reward  in  an 
increased  efficiency  throughout  the  months  that  follow." 


FERMENTED   FOODS 

THE  USE  OF  THE  SILO  has  famiUarized  farmers  Tvith 
the  treatment  of  green  food  by  fermentation  and  with 
its  nutritive  value.  Lovers  of  sauerkraut  know  that 
this  treatment  yields  also  an  agreeable  and  nourishing  food  for 
the  human  race.  Other  kinds  of  fermentation  than  the  acid, 
such  as  those  concerned  in  "ripening"  cheese,  have  been  used 
\vithout  general  recognition  of  their  nature.  Milk,  served  with 
the  Bulgarian  bacillus,  is  the  latest  fermented  food  to  become 
fashionable.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (Chicago,  April  1)  tells  us  that  bacteria 
of  the  Bulgarian  group  have  lately  been  found  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  ripening  of  green  food  for  cattle  in  the  farm- 
silo.  A  recent  report  by  Messrs.  Hunter  and  BushneU  asserts 
that  the  use  of  silos  or  pits  for  the  preservation  of  food  for 
cattle  is  very  old,  the  word,  indeed,  being  derived  from  a  Greek 
root,  and  its  modern  application  coming  from  the  ancient  usage. 
The  editorial  writer  goes  on: 

"There  is  even  some  question  whether  the  fermentation  of 
green  food  for  cattle  is  not  very  old  also,  tho,  if  so,  it  has  had  ups 
and  downs  in  popularity,  and  periods  when  it  was  entirely  out 
of  use.  The  modern  use  of  ensilage  is  probably  founded  on  a 
development  of  the  ideas  connected  with  the  fermentation  of 
cabbage  and  other  green  vegetables  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 
sauerkraut  for  human  beings.  This  has  been  employed  in  one 
way  or  another  probably  for  man^-  centuries." 

Other  products  of  fermentation  in  food  produced  a  similar 
unfavorable  first  impression,  and  yet  those  accustomed  to  them 
had  learned  to  like  them  and  appreciate  their  value  in  digestion. 
To  quote  again: 

"Sour  milk,  which  for  a  time  was  looked  on  by  many  as  a 
more  or  less  noisome  product,  sure  to  do  harm  except  to  those 
with  rugged  constitutions  whom  nothing  could  possibly  disturb, 
never  lost  its  popularity  among  the  working  people,  in  dairj- 
districts  particularly,  and  its  congener,  buttermilk,  maintained 
an  even  wider  popularity.  Certain  kinds  of  cheese,  whose 
taste  and  odor  as  well  as  appearance  often  indicated  strikingly 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  bacterial  fermentation, 
became  popular  among  certain  peoples  and  in  certain  countries. 
Tho  deprecated  at  first  by  those  who  had  their  initial  experience 
with  them,  their  use  has  now  spread  until  it  is  almost  universal 
among  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  good  prices  for  the  food 
they  eat  and  who  seek  that  \ariety  which  some  think  necessary 
to  maintain  gastrointestinal  activity  i)roperly  in  persons  who 
Uve  indoors  to  a  great  extent  and  do  not  take  much  exercise. 

"Some  of  the  fermentations  which  have  been  noted  in  ensilage 
have  as  an  end-product  the  conversion  of  starch  and  sugar,  tho 
most  of  them  lead  to  lactic  acid.  Cattle  seem  to  thrive  on  both 
products,  and  human  experience  with  the  various  kinds  of 
cheeses  seems  to  indicate  that  many  other  fermentation  end- 
products,  some  of  them  of  protein  character,  may  prove  bene- 
ficial as  well  as  savory.  In  a  word,  the  whole  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  nutrition  of  hunuwi  beings  and  cattle,  and  the 
fact  that  many  natural  changes  in  food-nu\terials  seem  to  be 
conservative  rather  than  destructive,  are  hero  illustrated.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  development  of  bacteriology,  which 
was  made  originally  because  of  its  significance  for  humanity, 
but  has  pro\'ed  of  great  ser\'ice  for  cattle  and  plants,  will  now 
be  furthered  notably  by  contributions  from  the  bacteriologie 
investigations  of  agriculturists  and  horticulturists.  Thus  numy 
obscure  points  in  the  extremely  difficult  problems  of  nutrition 
may  be  cleared  up." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


AN  ARTIST  "CALLED  BACK 


•>') 


NO  ]MORE  TRAGIC  STORY  can  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  American  art  than  the  one  no^'  being  revealed 
about  Ralph  Blakelock.  While  his  paintings  are 
bringing  in  auction-sales  prices  hardly  matched  by  the  work  of 
any  other  American  artist,  he  is  himself  confined  in  the  insane 
retreat  at  Middletown  and  his  famih'  are  living  on  the  verge  of 

want.  But  even  these 
facts  do  not  match  in 
tragedy  with  those  other 
details  of  neglect  and 
cupidity  on  the  part  of 
dealers  and  collectors 
that  now  show  the  cause 
of  the  artist's  mental 
misfortunes.  In  years 
back  the  Blakelock  fami- 
ly were  always  in  dire 
straits  and  children  were 
multiplying  while  the 
artist  parted  with  his 
canvases  for  anything, 
apparently,  that  would 
meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  hour.  When 
the  ninth  child  was  born 
matters  reached  a  crisis. 
The  New  York  Times 
prints  the  story  of  the 
dealings  that  sent  the 
artist  to  the  madhouse : 

"Matters  were  so  des- 
perate a  week  or  so  be- 
fore the  end  that  Mrs. 
Blakelock  sent  word  to  a 
collector  who  had  bought 
several  of  her  husband's 
pictures  and  begged  him 
to  come  to  the  house.  He  did  so,  and  was  told  that  they  must 
have  money  or  be  forced  into  the  street.  The  collector  looked 
over  the  artist's  unframed  pictures  (Blakelock  could  never  buy 
frames)  and  said  there  was  nothing  there  he  cared  for.  Then 
he  pointed  to  a  small  picture  and  remarked  that  that  might  do 
if  it  were. larger.  He  finally  agreed  to  pay  $200  for  the  same 
subject  repainted  on  a  larger  canvas,  and  Blakelock  joyfully 
accepted  the  commission. 

"This  is  what  that  collector  said  when  Blakelock  arrived 
with  the  painting:  'Well,  I  see  you  didn't  hit  it  off  this  time. 
That  certainly  is  not  the  picture  I  offered  to  pay  $200  for,  I 
wouldn't  have  it  in  my  house.'  Then  he  relented  and  offered 
much  less.  Blakelock  went  home  with  the  picture;  the  insult 
had  been  too  much  even  for  him.  That  is,  it  was  too  much  for 
him  when  it  was  offered.  But  it  could  not  compete  with  the 
practical  starvation  at  home.  He  went  back  to  the  collector, 
who  now  offered  a  still  low  figure,  and  counted  out  the  money 
in  bills.  It  was  not  such  a  large  sum  but  what  any  gentleman 
of  a  high  degree  of  ciilture  and  a  lover  of  the  arts  might  carry 
in  his  pocket  for  incidentals. 

"Blakelock  took  the  cash  and  went  home.  He  showed  the 
money  to  his  wife,  counted  it  carefully,  slowly,  and  then  threw 
it  in  the  kitchen  fire.  That  was  the  end  of  Blakelock  as  a  great 
American  artist.  He  became  violent  that  night.  They  took 
him  away  the  next  day  and  in  the  evening  the  one  over  the 
octave  came,  a  boy." 

In  the  same  number  of  The  Times  Mr.  Leon  Dabo,  the  painter, 
who  has  been  a  friend  of  Blakelock,  stands  responsible  for 
this  story:  ,  . 


THE   YOUNG   BLAKELOCK. 

Bom  in  1847,  a  painter  of  genius, 
now  for  twenty  years  an  inmate  of 
the  Middletown  insane  liospital. 


"I  know  of  two  pictures  that  Blakelock  was  forced  into  selling 
for  thirty-five  dollars — not  thirty-five  dollars  apiece,  but  that 
sum  for  both.  Within  the  last  two  years  one  of  those  two 
pictures  has  sold  for  eight  thousand  dollars.  And  the  man  who 
got  them  for  seventeen  dollars  and  a  half  apiece  has  given  away 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pictures  to  the  American 
public. 

"These  fellows  may  be  lovers  of  art,  but  how  they  love  a 
bargain!  They  are  the  scoundrels  who  sent  Ralph  Blakelock 
to  the  madhouse.  And  they  boast  of  it;  they  gloat  over  it.  I 
met  a  man  over  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  other  day. 
'I've  got  a  Blakelock,'  he  told  me,  'and  I  paid  only  twelve 
dollars  for  it.  I  want  you  to  look  at  it  and  tell  me  what  it  is 
really  worth.' 

"These  collectors,  these  benefactors,  enriching  themselves 
and  their  estates  with  the  life-work  of  a  man  whose  life  was 
destroyed  by  the  starvation  which  they  are  responsible  for,  and 
all  this  in  the  name  of  the  love  of  the  things  that  are  beautiful. 
And  the  Academy,  the  National  Academy!     What  did  it  do  to 


RECALLED  TO   LIFE  AND  ART. 

Blal^elock,  for  whom  artists  are  now  banded  to  bring  from  his 
living  tomb  to  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  his  art. 


poor  Blakelock!  F'ourteen  years  after  ho  had  been  taken  away 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  because  his  pictures  had  no  commercial 
value  to  him  the  Academy  elects  him  an  associate  because  his 
pictures  have  acquired  commercial  value.  They  elected  Blake- 
lock crazy  when  a  picture  by  Blakelock  sane  sold  for  thirteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  not  before.     Now,   I   say,   they  should 
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elect   him   president   because  one  of  his  pictures  has  sold   for 
twenty  thousand  dollars." 

The  fact  that  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  paid  $20,000 
for  a  fine  Blakelock,  or  some  other  like  reason,  has  moved 
benevolent  friends  to  try  to  rescue  the  artist  from  his  present 
plight.  Alienists  declare  his  condition  such  that  improved 
surroundings  might  make  his  powers  as  an  artist  flower  again; 
and  a  loan-exliibition  of  his  work  was  held  at  the  Reinhardt 
Galleries  in  New  York 


to  raise  a  fund  for  his 
benefit.  In  the  New 
York  Tribune  Mr.  Roy- 
al Cortissoz  forestalls 
anj'  spirit  of  belated 
patronage  by  declaring 
that ' '  the  exact  nature  of 
the  loan-exhibition  .  .  . 
should  be  (dearly  under- 
stood."    Thus: 

"It  is  closely  allied. 
of  course,  with  the  move- 
ment now  afoot  to  do 
all  that  may  humanly 
be  done  to  restore  the 
broken  mind  of  an  ar- 
tist having  no  materia! 
resources,  and  every 
visitor  paying  his  dollar 
for  admission  to  the 
show  is  surely  welcome 
to  indulgence  in  the 
sentiment  of  compas- 
sion. But  let  him  not 
ignore  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  rich  reward 
which  he  immediately 
receives.  We  have  the 
fullest  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  actuating 
the  organizers  of  this 
affair  and  the  collectors 
who  have  lent  their  pic- 
tures, yet  we  are  confi- 
dent that  they  would 
be  among  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  0(!casion 
marks,  above  all  things, 
the  belated  fulfilment  of 
a  duty.  While  we  are 
grateful  for  their  efforts, 
we  like  somehow  to  fit 
the  exhibition  into  an- 
other frame:  to  imagine 
it  as  simply  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  painter's 
genius.  It  is  as  tho  he 
had  gathered  his  forces 
together  and  addrest  us 
proudly,  saying: 

'"Here  am  I.  This 
is  what  1  have  done. 
Can     you     gnidge    me 

your  good- will?     Must  it  be  mine  as  a  gift? 
my  right?' 

"It  was  neglect  as  much  as  anything  else  that  brought  about 
his  present  condition,  and,  incomprehensible  as  that  injustice 
always  was,  it  seems  tiglier  than  ever  in  the  i)resence  of  these 
beautiful  pic^tures.  They  are  very  beautiftd.  Blakelock's 
strength  resided  always  in  his  imaginative  conception  of  land- 
scape, his  instinct  for  the  poetizing  of  his  tlu>nies.  In  thti 
recent  revival  of  interest  in  him  some  of  his  admirers  have  been 
more  fervid  than  discreet.  They  would  have  it  that  he  was  a 
great  artist,  one  of  the  greatest  of  li-is  time.  Hyperbole  does  him 
no  honor.  But  if  there  is  any  excuse  for  speaking  of  him  in 
superlative  terms  it  lies  in  his  gift  for  beauty,  for  the  glamor 
which  an  artist  does  not  so  much  find  in  nature  as  impose  upon  it . 

"Toward  nature,  indeed,  Blakelock  had  an  attitude  not  unlike 
that  of  Whistler.     It  gave  him  inspiration,  but  he  used  it  in  Ms 
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•THE   BKOOK   BY    MOONLKUIT. 

Blakelock  meditated  upon  the  truiik  of  the  tree  for  hours  to  diiiruiine  whether 
it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  mass  of  branches.  Sold  for  $20,000  fi-om  the 
Catholina  Lambert  collection  to  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 


own  way.  Moreover,  he  had  subjected  himself  to  even  less 
discipline  in  the  matter  than  was  accepted  by  his  notoriously 
independent  countryman.  Whistler  arrived  at  the  painting  of 
his  Nocturnes  by  way  of  a  training  that  included  the  naturalism 
of  Courbet.  From  Mr.  Daingerfield's  admirable  little  mono- 
graph of  Blakelock  we  gather  that  the  latter  had  no  training  at 
all,  and  while  he  is  credited  with  an  early  love  of  the  old  masters, 
the  critic  hints  that  this  must  have  been  nourished  on  photo- 
graphs instead  of  the  real  thing.  This  last  is  a  reasonable 
hypothesis.     The   absence   of   light   and   air   from   Blakelock' s 

pictures  confirms  the 
idea  that  he  got  at  the 
visible  world  through 
many  veils.  But  what 
veils  they  were,  as  he 
filtered  through  them 
the  light  that  never  was 

on  sea  or  land ! 

' '  There  is  an  element 
of  surprize  in  this  exhi- 
bition. So  large  a  num- 
ber of  his  works  has 
never  been  gathered  to- 
gether before,  and  we 
discover  that  he  had  a 
wider  scope  than  had 
liitherto  seemed  possi- 
ble. It  appears,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  'Early 
June,'  that  he  could 
paint  in  light,  delicate 
tones  as  well  as  in  the 
heavy  scale  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known. 
But  on  the  question  of 
his  method  we  find  here 
nothing  new.  AH  the 
pictures  bring  us  back 
to  the  same  judgment — 
that  he  belongs  to  the 
race  of  arbitrary  har- 
monists, of  painters  like 
Monticelli,Whistler,  and 
Biuice.  There  happens 
to  be  in  the  Anderson 
collection,  which  we 
shall  presently  traverse, 
a  'Mountain  Defile,'  by 
Blakelock.  which  shows 
that  he  coidd  handle  a 
massy  theme  in  a  large 
manner.  There  is  a  hint 
of  the  same  faculty  in 
the  Reinhardt  exhibi- 
tion, given  by  the  hand- 
som(>  Californian  coast- 
sc(Mi(>  which  is  lent  by 
the  National  Museum. 
These  episodes,  liow- 
ever,  are  oidy  episodes. 
The  true  Blakelock  is 
that  artist  who  saw  na- 
ture en  ftilhouctte,  just  as 
Monticelli  saw  it  in  the 
dim  perspective  of  a 
shadowy  sylvan  glade." 


Is  it  not,  rather. 


Mr.  Cortisso/,  calls  Blakelock  "the  dreamer  who  feels  his  way 
tlirough  picture  after  picture  and  sometimes  strikes  twelve."  He 
glances  at  Blakelock's  chief  benefactor: 

"There  is  am)t}ier  group  of  Hlakelocks  to  be  strn  just  now.  a 
group  of  seven  at  the  Knoedler  gall  'ry.  Th(>se  are  the  pictures 
which  belonged  to  the  artist's  friend,  H.  Watrous.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  Mr.  KiuxMller,  in  pure'  ising  tln-m.  has  [)lanned 
to  be  in  his  turn  of  some  servic(>  to  Blakelock.  As  he  s(>|]s  them 
he  will  hand  over  all  th(>  profits  to  the  fund.  There  will  prob- 
ably not  hv  much  delay  aluiut  this,  for  the  seven  examples  are 
all  charmingly  repn^scuitative.  At  tlie  Knoedler  gallery,  by 
tlu>  way,  there  is  a  special  little  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
SoroUa — bi^ach  -  scenes  and  other  subjects,  done  a  few  years 
ago.  The  painting  of  lishing-boats,  with  wind-filled  sails,  is 
a  particularly  good  illustration  of  his  insi)iriting  facility." 
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GERMANY'S   POETIC   SACRIFICE 

GERMANY,  too,  has  offered  up  one  of  her  poetic  geniuses 
to  the  god  of  War.  August  Stramm,  poet  and  captain 
of  cavalry,  fell  in  a  charge  on  the  Eastern  front  last 
September.  France  names  her  Charles  P^guy,  England  her 
Rupert  Brooke,  Germany  her  August  Stramm;  "not  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  three,"  says  Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  but  "incom- 
parably the  greatest  artist."  In  him  "a  new  quality  in  romantic 
art  has  lost  the  promise  of  its 
fulfilment."  His  name  has  prob- 
ably been  little  mentioned  in 
America  outside  the  pages  of 
Poet  Lore,  where  in  the  Novem- 
ber-December number  for  1914 
Mr.  O'Brien  published  transla- 
tions of  Stramm's  "The  Bride  of 
the  Moor, ' '  and  "Saneta  Susanna : 
the  Song  of  a  May  Night" — two 
brief  poetic  dramas.  For  all 
that,  he  has  "given poetry  a  new 
method,  poetic  drama  a  new 
field  of  imaginative  vision,"  yet 
he  was  but  little  known  even 
in  Germany.  Mr*  O'Brien,  writ- 
ing in  the  Boston  Transcript,  de- 
clares that  "the  wilfulness  of  his 
insurgency  at  first  clouded  the 
romantic  message  he  was  born 
to  express": 

"It  was  his  own  fault,  and  the 
comparative  neglect  he  received 
outside  his  own  insurgent  circles 
was  the  result  of  it.  But,  little 
by  little,  what  he  was  giving  to 
imaginative  literature  began  to 
be  perceived,  and  one  or  two 
literary  circles  in  France  began 

to  show  signs  of  his  influence.    He  might  have  meant  eventually  to 
Germany  what  Synge  did  to  Ireland. 

"I  know  of  no  man  who  has  comprest  vaster  distances  of 
wind  and  sunlight  into  a  line  or  two.  His  feeling  for  the  moor 
was  as  much  an  expression  of  his  own  animistic  personality  as 
that  of  John  Muir  for  the  mountains.  He  absorbed  a  prairie 
in  a  single  pulsation,  and  restored  it  in  an  inevitable  rhythm 
transformed  by  his  own  vision  of  its  beauty  into  a  personal 
utterance.  He  was  plunged  in  the  mystery  of  open  spaces.  He 
denied  nothing  a  secret. 

"I  think  the  mountains  would  have  been  a  revelation  to  him. 
He  required  shadows  to  satisfy  his  play  of  light,  and  he  wove 
them  into  wonderful  lyric  patterns  of  terror  and  exultation, 
as  if  they  were  flaming  projections  of  his  own  spirit  of  worship, 
animate  in  form.  But  he  required  distances,  if  only  for  con- 
trast. Sometimes  they  were  spiritual  distances,  to  be  found 
only  in  the  utmost  researches  of  the  human  heart,  but  always 
they  were  passionately  linked  to  nature  by  some  form  of  creative 
prayer.  Algernon  Blackwood  might  almost  have  taken  him  as 
a  model  for  O'Malley,  the  man  who  remembered  that  he  had 
been  a  centaur  and  went  back  again  in  memory  to  this  former 
embodiment. 

"He  was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  surface-embodiments  of 
nature,  in  'pretty'  landscapes.  What  he  felt  behind  all  the 
beauty  of  the  v/orld  was  its  elemental  passions,  and  he  believed 
these  to  be  the  projections  of  human  passions  in  waves  of  wind 
and  light  and  water,  in  flames  of  earth.  He  felt  the  terror  of 
beauty  rather  than  its  charm,  and  he  surrendered  his  heart  to 
that.     Perhaps  he  always  saw  nature  in  a  human  image. 

"Because  his  heaven  was  so  entirely  a  subjective  one,  the 
material  facts  of  life  did  not  press  him  very  closely.  He  lived 
in  a  world  he  had  created  in  the  image  of  a  personal  ideal.  He 
probably  regarded  his  death  on  the  battle-field  as  a  casual 
incident." 

Stramm's  work  was  largely  published  in  Der  Sturm,  a  Berlin 
fortnightly  review  of  arts  and  letters.  Five  of  his  dramas  have 
been   issued   in   volumes   known   as   the   "Storm-Books."     His 


poems  are  still  hidden  away  in  that  magazine.  Mr.  O'Brien 
fears  they  "will  bewilder  the  reader  at  first,  if  they  do  not 
repel  him."     He  writes: 

"Altho  I  care  less  for  them  than  for  the  rest  of  his  work,  there 
is  no  question  of  their  great  distinction.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  translate  them,  so  intimately  are  they  bound  up  with  the 
spirit  of  the  German  language,  its  resonant,  almost  stinging 
rhythms,  its  profound  assonances.  But  setting  aside  entirely 
their  intellectual  content,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  emotional  spell  of  their  rhythmic  action,  and  this  can  be 


A  RECENT  SKETCH   BY  BLAKELOCK. 
Done  with  the  meager  artistic  equipment  afforded  by  the  insane  hospital. 


felt  even  by  the  reader  who  has  no  German.     In  fact,  they  are 
really  wild,  Slavonic  dances.     Here  is  one.     It  is  called  'Schrei.' 

Tage  sargen, 

Welten  grabem, 

Nachte  ragen, 

Blute  baumen, 

Wehe  raximen  alle  Ratune, 

Wiirgen, 

Scbwingen, 

Und 

Zerschwingen, 

Schwingen, 

Wiirgen, 

Und 

Zervriirgcn, 

Stiirmen, 

Stromen, 

Wirbein, 

Ballen, 

Knauehi, 

Wehe,  Wehe, 

Wehe, 

Wehen, 

Nichtall. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  Stramm's  plays,  because  the 
forces  of  natiu*e  as  well  as  human  beings  are  treated  as  characters. 
Thus  "Saneta  Susanna"  introduces,  besides  individuals  and  "a 
choir  of  nuns,"  such  other  elements  of  the  dramatis  personw 
as  a,  Spider,  Nightingales,  Moonlight,  Wind,  and  Blossoms.  In  the 
"Bride  of  the  Moor"  there  are  five  people  and  The  Moor.  Mr. 
O'Brien  observes: 

"That  is  one  reason  why  Stramm's  plays  have  never  been 
produced.  They  exact  impossibilities.  The  reader's  imagina- 
tion can  perform  all  that  the  poet  desires.  The  actor  and 
regisseur  can  not  unless  they  are  great  creative  artists 

"'  Maruschka,  who  symbolizes  the  escape  into  nature  from 
civilization,  has  grown  up  far  away  on  the  moor,  and  her  parents 
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from  the  city  have  long  sought  her  in  vain.  She  lives  with 
Laszlo  and  his  father,  and  the  poet  presents  her  in  dawninp 
womanhood.  One  feels  the  impending  fatality  in  the  atmos- 
phere. All  is  repressed  emotion  breaking  out  suddenly  in  un- 
expected ways." 

As  the  play  closes,  afttT  a  passionate  scene,  Laszlo,  the  man. 
goes  out,  and  Manischko,  the  woman,  "starts  up,  shuts  in  wild 
haste  the  door  and  window-panes,  bolts  and  shutters  the  door, 
piishes  the  footstool  and  the  table  against  it,  cowers  down, 
and  leans  con\'nlsively  against  the  door."     Then: 

"A  Pair  of  Sinihcanif!  tremble  through  the  cracks  .  .  . 
(There  is  a  knock.) 

"The  curtain  falls." 

Mr.  O'Brien  remarks: 

"Now,  this  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
characteristic  exaniph^  of  Stramm's  atmosphere.  1  chose  it 
liecause  it  could  be  detached,  and  consequently  it  is  slight 
enough,  }>ut  it  does  illustrate  Stramm's  use  of  his  materials. 
You  feel  that  Stramm  regarded  the  pair  of  sunbeams  as  at  least 
equal  in  importance  to  the  other  characters. 

"And  Stramm  can  wring  the  most  tremendous  emotional 
values  out  of  utter  stillness.  His  characters  more  often  than  not 
speak  by  their  silences.     The  words  he  gives  to  them  to  utter 


BLAKELOCK'8  "GOING  TO  THE   SPRING." 

In  the  collection  of  Frederick  Fairctiild  Sherman,  formerly  owned 
bj    the  late  Charles   IVT.  Kurtz,  director  of  the  Buffalo  Museum. 


are  often  merely  connters,  or  masks  if  you  like,  to  conceal  the 
passions  smoldering  beneath  the  surface.  His  own  life  must 
have  been  a  concealment.  He  was  a  strange  man  drifting 
through  life;  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it ;  never  i)uzzlcd,  but  often 
unhappy;  feeding  th(>  fires  of  .yis  inspiration  with  his  own 
passion. for  natures  relieving  his  spiritual  nostalgia  in  the  only 
way ;in i.which  it  can  be  relieved — by  artistic  expression;  a  man 
out  of  his  time,  who  walked  alone,  yet  had  friends;  a  man  whom 
Germany  felt  she  could  afford  to  waste.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
be  bad  a  Russian  soul." 


PERSONALITY  IN  JOURNALISM 

THE  BEGINNING  of  the  European  War  quickly 
proved  that  the  world  had  outlived  its  war-correspon- 
dents. -The  recent  death  of  George  W.  Smalley,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  American  foreign  correspondents, 
also  shows,  says !the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "the  changes  which 
time  has  made- in  the  status  of  the  correspondent  at  our  own  and 
at  foreign  capitals."  Mr.  Smalley  wrote  from  London  for  the 
New  York  Tribune  for  a  long  period,  and  his  letters,  collected 
into  several  volumes,  form  a  notable  body  of  comment  on  con- 
temporary affairs.  The  cable,  for  one  thing,  has  wrought  its 
work  in  making  "impossible  to-day  the  influence  once  wielded 
by  Mr.  Smalley."  Lowered  cable-rates  enable  news  to  outstrip 
the  lagging  news-letter,  and  the  public  has  schooled  itself  to  get 
along  without  the  literary  style  or  the  considered  judgments 
on  men  and  affairs  that  the  best  correspondents  made  their 
reputations  with.  The  Evening  Post  also  mentions  "the  lowered 
tone  of  our  American  press,  which  began  to  ask  years  ago  for 
more  'human-interest'  stories,  to  use  a  jotirnalistic  phrase  that 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins."     Thus: 

"The  gossip  of  the  backstairs  of  nobility  and  royalty,  the 
marriage  of  a  peer  to  an  American  or  a  chorus-girl,  counted  more 
than  columns  of  brilliant  analysis  of  the  European  situation,  or 
of  news  of  the  plans  of  the  Conservatives,  or  even  than  a  delightful 
letter  upon  the  latest  literary  and  artistic  developments.  The 
era  of  large  circulations  or  of  changing  circulations  set  in  simul- 
taneously with  a  lowering  of  the  cable-tolls.  Had  Mr.  Smalley's 
recent  letters  to  The  Tribune  had  all  the  fire  and  charm  of  style 
of  his  best  days,  they  would  have  been  strangely  out  of  place 
in  the  modern  Tribune.  So  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  but 
a  handful  of  American  newspapers  which,  prior  to  the  war,  were 
printing  serious  and  thoughtful  letters  from  the  various  European 
capitals.  The  tendency  was  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  the 
press  associations  for  the  news  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  while 
writers  eager  to  win  reputations  by  letters  from  abroad  tiu-ned, 
like  Price  CoUier,  to  the  magazines. 

"Similarly,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
power  and  the  prominence  of  the  Washington  correspondent 
have  both  waned.  The  newspapers  still  maintain  their  Wash- 
ington offices,  but  few  permit  their  representatives  to  use  the 
personal  pronoun  or  to  express  their  own  views.  They  are 
special  reporters,  who  veil  their  own  opinions  and  those  of  the 
public  men  from  whom  they  cull  their  news  under  the  familiar 
'It  is  said  in  high  circles,'  or  'believed  by  a  certain  authority.' 
As  the  rigid  colorlessness  of  the  Associated  Press  reports  makes 
impossible  the  development  of  any  individual  style,  so  the 
average  Washington  correspondent  has  no  inctnitive  to  shine 
by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority  or  the  merit  of  his  style 
His  function  is  chiefly  to  'beat'  the  press  associations,  and  to 
send  good  'feature'  matter.  Again,  the  large  offi(!es  have  so 
many  correspondents  that  the  individuality  of  any  one  writer 
is  subordinated  by  the  others." 

The  prestige  of  the  Washington  correspondent  might  bo 
restored,  thinks  the  writer  here,  if  a  newspaper  would  seriously 
undertake  to  do  it.  The  Evening  Post  does  not,  through 
modesty,  refer  to  its  own  efforts  in  the  rec(>nt  brilliant  work  of 
Mr.  Oswald  G.  ViUard,  but  it  sees  an  opportunity  for  the  New 
York  Times  to  induce  its  new  recruit,  Mr.  George  McAneny,  late 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  \vrite  from  Washington. 
"With  his  extraordinary  background  of  administrative  experience 
.  .  .  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  letters  would  be  read 
with  profoundest  interest  and  carry  gi-(>at  weight."     (Continuing: 

"So  it  is  easy  to  think  of  men  who  might,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  revive  the  prestige  of  the  London  correspondent,  but 
they  would  have  to  be  men  not  with  reputatiotis  to  make,  but 
with  established  prominence  in  journalism  or  politics.  Even 
then  they  would  have  to  be  'played  uj),'  for  they  would  suffer 
from  (he  modern  custom  of  getting  special  correspondence  from 
men  of  prominence  in  any  giv(<n  «>mergency.  If  then>  is  a 
calamity  to-day,  or  some  great  happ(>ning,  we  ask  (i.  B.  Shaw 
or  Arnold  Bennett  or  Rudyard  Kipling  to  tell  us  what  to  think 
about  it. 

"The  very  fact  that  the  opinions  of  prominent  men  are  sougiit 
after  by  the  press  in  an  emergency  shows  clearly  that  the  public 
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has  not  lost  its  interest  in  the  views  of  those  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  supposed  to  speak  with  authority.  So  does  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  public  reads  the  letters  to  the  editor, 
which  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  features  of  all  newspapers 
that  desire  to  give  both  sides  of  every  question.  Hence  we  have 
seen  the  displaying  of  letters  to  the  editor  on  editorial  pages,  or 
in  large  type — when  the  signature  is  one  to  count — besides 
numex'ous  other  evidences  that  there  is  no  waning  of  interest 
in  the  expression  of  a  personal  point  of  view.  All  of  this  gives 
ground  for  hope  that,  after  the  war,  when  there  will  be  such 
wide-spread  reorganization  to  record  everywhere,  there  may  be  a 
reversion  toward  the  foreign  correspondent  of  authority.  But 
for  one  class  of  coiTCspondent  the  outlook  seems  hopeless.  The 
development  of  modern  warfare,  the  immensity  of  the  terrain 
to  be  covered,  together  with  the  complete  censorship,  give  little 
ground  for  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  days  of 
"Bull  Run'  Russell,  of  Archibald  P"'orbes,  and  of  Bennet  Burleigh." 


TREATING    "MUSEUM-FAG 


n 


THE  New  York  Sun  is  delighted  to  find  a  term  for  "the 
weariness  of  bodj',  mind,  and  soul"  that  "inevitably 
results"  from  the  effort  to  see  the  whole  of  an  art-col- 
lection at  one  visit.  Prof.  Ai-thur  Dow,  a  well-known  art-teacher, 
supplies  the  term  by  calling  it  "museum-fag."  The  Sun  thinks 
we  would  go  oftener  to  our  museums  "if  we  could  rid  our  minds 
of  the  notion  that  once  in  one  of  these  institutions  we  must  see 
every  object  of  interest  it  contains  before  we  leave."  We  are 
far  from  the  honesty  of  the  rebellious  child  who,  dragged  along 
by  an  educative  parent,  cried  out:  "Mama,  I  don't  Uke  any  of 
them!"  Playing  with  the  term  "museum-fag"  like  a  child  with 
a  new  whip,  The  Sun  sees  it  as  the  offspring  of  "inability  to 
concentrate": 

"Weak  man,  impelled  by  the  gloomy  thought  that  he  should 
improve  his  mind,  or  iu"ged  by  ambitious  visitors  from  a  distance, 
propels  himself  to  C'entral  Park,  enters  the  museum,  and  is  lost. 
Ignoring  the  example  set  by  those  wise  and  experienced  who 
devote  themselves  to  one  picture,  or  to  one  small  collection  of 
pictures,  he  rushes  from  gallery  to  gallery,  seeing  much  and 
retaining  nothing.  He  dashes  from  room  to  room,  too  absorbed 
in  the  necessity  of  getting  forward  to  enjoy  the  beauties  that  lie 
about  him.  He  scarcely  glances  at  the  works  of  genius  laid 
before  him.  His  thought  is  not  of  what  is  in  the  room  that  for  a 
moment  holds  him,  but  of  the  location  of  the  doorway  that  leads 
into  the  next  room.  Most  persons  return  from  the  picture-show 
worn  out  in  body,  with  aching  feet  and  exhausted  muscles, 
with  no  recollection  of  what  they  went  to  see,  but  with  a  firm 
belief  that  they  missed  one  door  and  failed  to  traverse  one  cor- 
ridor. Children  run  from  room  to  room  when  the  attendants 
are  not  on  hand  to  suppress  them;  their  elders  are  spiritually, 
if  not  physically,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  them." 

The  truth  is,  avers  The  Sun,  very  few  of  us  know  how  to  use 
a  museum,  and  it  thinks  that  there  should  be  schools  in  which 
we  might  learn.  A  well-known  art-critic  once  said  that  fifteen 
minutes  was  as  long  as  any  normally  constituted  intelligence 
could  react  on  the  stimulus  furnished  by  a  picture.  The  Sun 
declares: 

"Persons  of  ripe  knowledge  should  rid  then'  less  fortunate 
brethren  of  the  idea  that  a  visit  to  an  art-collection,  or  an 
animal  park,  or  the  aquarium,  is  necessarily  a  hard  task.  They 
should  give  lectures  to  imjjress  on  the  benighted  the  facts  that 
one  picture,  or  one  fish,  or  one  Aztec  altar  seen,  understood,  com- 
prehended, is  worth  while,  and  that  miles  of  color,  droves  of 
strange  beasts,  acres  of  blooms  glimpsed  as  by  a  distrest  Marathon- 
runner  are  a  curse  to  the  enfeebled  body  and  intellect. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  begin  the  reformatory  work 
with  a  certain  degree  of  violence.  Might  not  each  visitor 
unable  to  produce  credentials  certifying  to  his  capacity  to  us(-. 
the  institution  prudently  be  chained  in  front  of  one  of  the 
exhibits?  Thus  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  attention  to  the* 
treasures  brought  together  for  his  edification,  and  restrained 
from  the  madness  of  movement  that  seizes  some  people  when 
they  pass  the  portal.  In  this  way  museum-fag  would  be  made 
impossible,  and  more  of  us  could  enjoy  the  good  things  that 
now  so  few  of  us  know  how  to  use." 


A   WORD   FOR   VAUDEVILLE 

SUPERIOR  PEOPLE  are  not  supposed  to  patronize  the 
nuisic-hall — or  the  vaudeville  stage,  as  it  is  known  in  this 
country.  Yet  next  to  the  movie  theater  it  probably  coimts 
its  devotees  in  larger  numbers  than  the  legitimate  drama.  It 
has  (^ome  to  a  higher  estate  in  this  country  since  it  has  enticed 
some  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  lyric  ivud  dramatic  stage,  like 
Calve  and  Bernhardt,  to  do  their  "turns."  In  England  it  is  only 
witliin  a  half-doz<^u  years  that  royalty  set  its  seal  of  approval 
by  visiting  a  music-hall.  In  a  recent  volume  called  "Nights  in 
London,"  by  Thomas  Bm'ke,  there  is  a  passage  of  appreciation 
that  falls  in  with  the  mood  of  many  a  theatergoer: 

' '  An  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  musical  side  of  vaude- 
ville has  taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Go  to  any 
hall  any  night,  and  you  will  almost  certainly "  hear  something 
of  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Mozart.  1  think,  too,  that 
the  songs  are  infinitely  better  than  in  the  old  days;  not  only 
in  the  direction  of  melody,  but  in  orchestration,  which  is  often 
incomparably  subtle,  it  is  what  vaudeville  music  should  be — 
intensely  fumiy,  notably  in  the  running  chatter  of  the  strings 
and  the  cunning  commentary  of  wood-wind  and  drums.  Pathet- 
ic as  its  passing  is,  one  can  not  honestly  regret  the  old  school. 
1  was  looking  last  night  at  the  program  of  my  very  first  hall, 
and  received  a  terrible  shock  to  my  time-sense.  Where  are 
the  snows  of  yesteryear?  Where  are  the  entertainers  of  1895? 
Not  one  of  their  names  do  I  recognize,  and  yet  tlu'ee  of  them 
are  in  heavy  type.  One  by  one  they  di'op  out,  and  their  places 
are  never  filled.  The  new  man,  the  new  style  of  humor,  comes 
along,  and  attracts  its  own  votaries,  who  sniff,  even  as  I  sniff', 
at  the  performers  of  past  times.  Who  is  there  to  replace  that 
I)erilously  piquant  diseur,  Harry  Fragson?  None.  But  Frank 
Tinny  comes  along  with  something  fresh,  and  we  forget  the  art 
of  Fragson,  and  pay  many  golden  sovereigns  to  Prank  to  amuse 
us  in  the  new  way. 

"Where,  too,  are  the  song- writers?  That  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  vaudeville  world:  that  a  man 
should  compose  a  song  that  puts  a  girdle  round  about  the  globe; 
a  song  that  is  sung  on  liners,  on  troop-ships,  at  feasts  in  far- 
away Singapore  or  Mam'itius;  a  song  that  inspires  men  in  battle 
and  helps  soldiers  to  die;  a  song  that,  like  'Tipperary,'  is  now 
the  slogan  of  an  Empire;  that  a  man  should  create  such  a  thing 
and  Uve  and  die  without  one  in  ten  thousand  of  his  singers 
knowing  even  his  name.  Who  composed  'Tipperary'?  You 
don't  know.  I  thought  not.  Who  composed  'Let's  All  Go 
Down  the  Strand,'  a  song  that  surely  should  have  been  adopted 
as  'The  Anthem  of  London'?  Who  composed  'Hot  Time  in 
the  Old  Town  To-night' — the  song  that  led  the  Americans  to 
victory  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines?  We  know  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  finicky  little  poets  and  novelists  and  pianists;  but 
then-  work  never  shook  a  nation  one  inch,  or  cheered  men  in 
sickness  and  despair.  Of  the  men  who  really  captured  and 
interpreted  the  national  soul  we  know  nothing  and  care  less; 
and  how  much  they  get  for  their  copyrights  is  a  matter  that  even 
they  themselves  do  not  seem  to  take  with  sufficient  seriousness. 
Yet  personally  I  have  an  infinite  tenderness  for  these  unknowns, 
for  they  have  done  me  more  good  than  any  other  triflers  with 
art-forms.  I  should  Uke  to  shake  the  composer  of  '  La  Maxixe ' 
by  the  hand,  and  I  owe  many  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  creator 
of  'Red  Pepper'  and  'Robert  E.  Lee.'  So  many  of  these  fugitive 
airs  have  been  part  of  my  Ufe,  as  they  are  part  of  every  cock- 
ney's Ufe.  .  .  .  When  I  hear  'La  Maxixe,'  I  shiver  Avith  frightful 
joy.  It  recalls  the  hot  summer  of  1906,  when  I  had  money 
and  wine  and  possession  and  love.  When  I  hear  'Beautiful 
Doll,'  I  become  old  and  sad;  I  want  to  run  away  and  hide  my- 
self. When  I  hear  'Hiawatha'  or  'Bill  Bailey,'  T  get  back  the 
mood  of  that  year — a  mood  murderously  bitter.  Verily,  the 
street-organ  and  its  composers  are  things  to  be  remembered 
in  our  prayers  and  toasts." 

America  is  sprinkled  here  and  there  in  the  passages  here  quoted 
from  the  English  (or  Irish)  vsTiter;  but  a  little  further  on  he  gives 
us  a  distinct  tribute: 

"America  may  not  have  added  great  store  to  the  world's 
music,  but  at  least  she  has  added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  She 
has  given  us  ragtime,  the  voice  of  the  negroid  Bacchus,  which 
has  flogged  our  flagging  flesh  to  new  sensations;  she  has  given 
us  songs  fragrant  of  P'iftii  Avenue,  and  with  the  wail  of  the 
American  South;   and  she  has  given  us  nigger  comedians." 


THE  CHURCH  AS  A  LAGGARD  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM 


DISSATISFACTION  with  the  modern  Church  is  felt  by 
advocates  of  radical  civic  reform  because  at  best  she 
serves  chiefly  to  "conserve  the  gains  made  in  social 
morality  and  to  sanction  certain  reforms  which  she  can  not 
directly  undertake."  The  social  creed  of  American  Protestant- 
ism as  formulated  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Chiu-ches  of 
Christ  in  America  is  taken  as  an  index  of  tliis  conserving  and 
sanctioning  function  by  a  writer  in  The  American  Journal  oj 
Sociology  (Chicago).  In  this  creed  the  major  humanitarian 
reforms  of  the  day  are  commended,  and  "a  publicity  biu-eau  for 
the  church-conscience  is  created."  Through  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  too,  the  Church  is  seen  to  be  active  in  the  fight  for 
temperance-reform,  yet  altho  the  "abohtion  of  the  saloon  wiU 
undoubtedly  diminish  misery  and  vice,  there  will  remain  other 
social  causes  which  the  Church  can  not  long  overlook."  Even 
now  the  questions  of  labor,  child-welfare,  prison-reform,  and  the 
prevention  of  disease  are  being  taken  up,  and  the  method  is  the 
same  as  in  the  temperance- propaganda,  namely,  ' '  sanction  within 
the  church  body  and  function  through  other  agencies."  Fur- 
thermore, Sunday-schools  are  organizing  welfare-courses  which 
must  lead  to  ci^^cs  and  which  in  themselves  "provide  some 
training  in  self-government."  So  while  this  writer  believes 
that  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Church  in  its  relations  with 
American  demo'cracy  is  just,  he  does  not  despair.  It  takes 
some  time  to  grasp  what  religious  living  means  in  this  twentieth 
century,  he  tells  us,  and  points  out  that: 

"The  Chiu-ch  says  children  are  unregenerate  and  need  to  be 
born  anew;  the  democrat  says  many  of  them  are  victims  of 
vicious  li\ang  conditions  imposed  by  greed  and  the  industrial 
exploitation  of  human  rights.  The  Church  would  save  them 
by  the  mystery  of  baptism  or  of  faith,  the  democrat  thinks 
that  they  would  save  themselves  in  a  fair  society  where  the 
hopes  and  possibiUties  of  the  soul  might  reach  out  through 
normal  human  experience  to  some  sure  sense  of  an  Infinite  Love. 

"Similar  contrasts  exist  all  along  the  conscious  boundary 
between  Church  and  mass.  Church-membership  is  for  those 
who  beUeve  thus  and  so,  and  who  submit  to  a  certain  ritual. 
These  are  the  measures  of  excellence.  But  in  the  democracy 
social  conduct  that  is  fair,  and  therefore  beneficial,  to  all  is  the 
sole  consideration  for  rating  and  good  citizenship.  The  ecclesias- 
tic Tsdll  admit  the  unselfish  person  only  on  certain  provisos  of 
creed  and  ritual,  and  whoever  qualifies  in  these  respects  is 
usually  immune  from  censorship  or  dismissal,  altho  his  social 
conduct  may  be  subversive  of  the  public  good,  extortionate, 
and  unjust.  But  the  standard  of  the  outside  world  has  to  do 
only  with  conduct,  reckoning  this  or  that  profession  as  neither 
here  nor  there." 

The  Chiu-ch  has  sustained  "a  progressive  loss  of  public 
function,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  and  cites  in  instance  her 
control  of  education  and  rehef.  With  the  passing  of  these  con- 
cerns over  to  the  State  there  has  crept  in  a  subtle  error  to  the  ef- 
fect that  her  responsibiUty  ceased.  DenominationaUsm  favored 
irresponsibiUty,  we  are  told;  "philanthropy  supplanted  public 
spirit;  ambulance-service  got  more  attention  than  generalship." 
And  then  by  the  law  of  compensation  she  "turned  with  greater 
diligence  to  her  traditions  while  the  democracy  marched  on  to 
meet  its  trying  problems."     We  read  then: 

"It  may  be  that  a  dim  sense  of  the  Church's  failure  to  meet 
society's  collective  need  of  moral  leadership  underlies  the  present 
demand  that  she  confine  herself  to  the  'gospel,'  implying  thereby 
that  the  gospel  is  concerned  solely  Wilh  man's  relation  to  God. 
And  since  the  attempt  to  regulate  social  conduct  is  so  fraught 
with  the  danger  of  offending  church  people,  it  is  thought  that  a 
restriction  of  the  Church's  function  as  an  agent  of  religion  is 


desirable.  But  the  internal  advantage  of  such  a  eoiu-se  is  bound 
to  be  attended  with  further  loss  of  influence  in  the  democracy. 
The  ethics  of  society  in  general  would  then  prove  to  be  more 
aggressive,  vital,  and  urgent  than  that  of  the  Church  group. 

"Recent  developments  of  the  democratic  spirit  will  test 
church-organization  in  new  ways.  The  progressive  realization 
of  woman  suffrage,  growing  logically  out  of  general  education 
and  the  feminist  movement,  is  rapidly  centering  the  attention 
and  effort  of  women  about  civic  affairs.  A  competitive  bid  is 
being  made  for  the  time  and  energy  which  women  have  so 
generously  given  to  the  Church.  Diu-ing  the  past  decade 
women  have  educated  themselves,  principally  in  their  clubs,  to 
understand  and  attack  Governmental  evils  which  threaten  their 
own  and  the  public's  interests,  especially  in  the  humanitarian 
field;  and  perhaps  the  bulk  of  humanitarian  legislation  has 
been  proposed  and  urged  by  them." 

In  the  writer's  opinion  this  means  that  the  most  intelligent 
women  and  those  qualified  to  lead  are  turning  from  relief  to 
reform-measures,  "from  philanthropy  to  civics."  A  further 
imphcation  of  this  trend,  we  are  told,  is  the  necessity  of  gi\dng 
women  a  larger  representation  on  church  boards  because  ' '  democ- 
racy demands  that  representation  be  substantially  balanced,  or 
at  least  placed  upon  a  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency  quite  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  sex."  In  the  election  of  officials  and 
the  adoption  of  policies  and  budgets,  there  is  often  "a  cut-and- 
dried  method  which  hardly  preserves  the  form  of  democracy, 
much  less  its  substance."  Yet  no  conclusion  as  to  the  "imme- 
diate decease  Of  the  Church"  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing, 
we  are  assiu"ed  by  the  writer,  who  adds: 

"  For  while  no  one  can  reliably  forecast  how  the  newer  altruism 
of  justice  will  clothe  or  incorporate  itself,  only  a  poor  historian 
would  predict  that  the  Church  will  pass  away  because  of  its 
present  maladjustment  to  democracy.  The  vitaUtj^  of  social 
institutions  of  long  standing  is  almost  unhmited,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Church  there  is  the  added  conviction  of  being  divinely 
ordained.  Because  of  these  two  facts  she  can  continue  far 
beyond  the  day  of  her  social  utility  and  can,  no  doubt,  last  long 
enough  to  make  or  suffer  the  necessary  adjustments. 

"It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  Church  is  usually  but  a  pacific 
grouping  of  people  who  have  numerous  other  vital  associations 
covering  practically  all  the  normal  contacts  in  a  -community. 
These  persons  are  in  the  stream  of  contemporary  life  and  can  not 
in  the  long  run,  or  in  any  given  compartment,  remain  permanently 
unaffected  by  the  time-spirit.  Already  a  distinct  party  of  dis- 
content is  to  be  found  in  many  churches.  It  represents  some- 
thing far  more  real  than  inherited  denominational  labels,  and 
probably  exists  in  aU  sects.  This  more  radical  and  socially 
conscious  element  does  not  make  much  disturbance  as  yet,  but, 
like  every  democratized  minority,  it  will  finally  speak  and  act." 

Another  soiu'ce  of  hope,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
personnel  of  the  modern  ministry.  Candidates  for  it,  almost 
without  exception,  come  from  the  common  people,  and  certainly 
do  not  "at  the  outset  represent  wealth  or  privilege  in  any 
form."  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  in  most  cases  these 
men  can  be  manipulated  into  any  other  attitude  than  that  of 
the  people  from  whom  they  have  sprung;  and  while  the  writer 
admits  there  is  "a  certain  danger  arising  from  the  frequent 
practise  of  subsidizing  ministerial  students,"  nevertheless  he 
avers  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  divinity  students 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  convinces  him  that  they  are  "essen- 
tially and  inteUigently  democratic  in  sympathy  and  aim." 
Moreover,  he  observes  that: 

"During  recent  years  radical  changes  have  been  made  in 
ministerial  training.  Especially  in  divinity  schools  affiliated 
with  universities  the  social  sciences  have  come  in  for  increasing 
consideration,  and  sociological  courses  are  required  which  direct 
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the  attention  of  the  prospective  pastor  to  those  very  problems 
which  agitate  the  body  politic.  The  graduate  of  to-day  is  able 
not  only  to  see  a  community  whole,  but  to  survey  its  social  needs 
and  resources.  He  understands  not  only  philantliropy,  but  social 
pohtics.  He  is  furnished  with  a  community  conception  of  the 
pastoral  office  and  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  cooperate  with 
other  churches  and  wehare-ageiicies.  The  degree  of  cooperation 
for  the  sole  aim  of  the  community's  good  may  be  vsomewhat 
hindered  by  denominational  overseers,  but  the  divinity-school 
graduate  of  to-day  is  sufficiently  catholic  in  his  outlook  and 
social  in  his  method  to  keep  pace  at  least  with  the  democratic 
trend  in  government,  education,  and  industry,  and  to  help  form 
public  opinion — if  he  has  the  personal  qualities  of  leadersliip. 
The  minister  who  has  rec^eived  such  training  will  not  be  laughed 
out  of  court,  for  his  method  will  be  that  of  an  accurate  and 
conser^'ative  presentation  of  facts  which  he  has  learned  where 
and  how  to  secure.  In  place  of  hasty,  emotional  conclusions 
delivered  from  the  protection  of  the  pulpit,  there  will  be  the 
patient,  restrained,  and  repeated  revelation  of  conditions  as  they 
iire,  until  the  Cln'istian  conscience  is  moved  and  action  is  taken 
tlu*ougli  the  agencies  already  organized  for  specific  amehoratiou 
and  reform." 


'UPLIFT"    AS   VIEWED   ABROAD 

THE  VISITOR  FROM  ABROAD  records  that  the  first 
arresting  word  he  meets  in  America  is  "uplift."  It  is 
so  new  to  us  that  he  does  not  find  it  in  Webster  or  some 
other  popular  dictionaries.  He  might  have  been  enlightened  by 
the  "Standard";  still  he  recognizes  it  as  a  social  symptom  so 
significant  and  permanent  that  "Sir  James  Murray's  successors' 
when  shortly  they  come  up  with  the  U's  in  the  greatest  of  all 
dictionaries,  will  not  be  able  to  pass  it  by."  America  can  not 
be  understood,  so  declares  this  writer,  "W.  W.,"  in  The  New 
Stateamaa  (London),  "unless  you  have  mastered  the  nature  and 
manifold  forms  of  'uplift.'"  The  English  observer,  who  seems 
to  be  struck  as  by  a  new  social  force,  dilates  upon  the  ubiquity 
of  the  verbal  representative  of  this  one: 

"The  word  is  on  the  Lips  of  the  most  responsible  and  sober- 
minded  speakers.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  journalistic  writer. 
The  verbal  ciu-rency  of  the  social  club  and  philanthropic  com- 
mittee would  be  helpless  without  it.  As  for  the  thing,  the 
abstraction,  the  intangible  entity — where  is  it  not  manifest  and 
operative?  'Uplift'  is  the  inspiration  of  all  the  settlements  and 
social  centers;  of  the  hunters  of  graft  and  the,evangeUsts  of  the 
Clean  City;  of  the  Montessorians,  the  penal  reformers,  and  the 
creators  of  ideal  commonwealths  for  supposed  incorrigible  lads 
and  lasses.  It  rings  through  the  Sunday  forums,  those  aston- 
ishing gatherings  of  men  and  women,  composed  mainly  of  raw 
new  American  citizens,  hardly  yet  a  step  removed  from  Elhs 
Island.  '  Uplift '  runs  riot  in  the  summer  schools  where,  on  hillside 
and  by  mountain  lake,  the  earnest  young  graduates  of  the  State 
university  or  normal  school  assemble  for  mutual  stimulus  during 
the  long  vacation.  Its  influence  takes  concrete  shapes  of 
much  more  than  local  importance.  It  adds  the  touch  of  idealism 
to  the  powerful  and  profitaV>le  journahstic  industry  of  muck- 
raking. It  is  the  spring  of  the  Good-Government  movement 
and  the  Prohibition  crusade.  Without  it  the  new  experi- 
ments in  democracy  entered  upon  so  blithely  by  some  of  the 
Western  States  would  lack  the  special  enthusiasm  which  in- 
forms their  inventors.  Some,  indeed,  would  go  further  still 
and  assert  that  'uplift'  was  the  sole  creative  force  of  the  new 
Progressive  party  which,  under  Avhat  seemed  to  us  the  rather 
incongruous  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  swept  into  its 
current  so  vast  a  number  of  tributary  streams  of  political 
activity  and  social  service  four  years  ago  and  has  since  spejit 
its  force." 

Whether  the  counterpart  of  "  uplift"  may  be  found  in  the  Old 
World,  in  its  leagiies,  gilds,  or  l)rotherhoods,  the  wTiter  does 
not  venture  to  assert.  He  thinks  it  true,  whether  or  not  com- 
pelled by  humility  to  admit,  that  it  has  not  so  far  been  "  envisaged 
as  a  single  Power  not  Ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness." 
In  fact, 

"We  have  not  endowed  it  with  personality  to  be  worshiped 
or  invoked.     We  have  not  even  named  it.     Here  you  may  be 


dimly  conscious  of  its  presence.  Over  there  you  must  recognize 
it  as  an  ideal,  a  social  force,  a  divinity.  You  have  to  reckon 
with  it — not  alone  in  the  church,  the  club,  and  the  town-meeting, 
but  in  luitional  politics,  in  commerce,  and  (quite  decisively)  in 
the  i)ress  and  current  literature.  The  reaUy  representative 
Americans  of  the  time  are  to  be  found  among  its  literan,-  prophets. 
Theirs,  you  may  quite  accurately  say,  are  the  power  and  tht^  glory, 
the  popular  fame  and  the  money  reward:  witness,  for  example, 
the  most  widely  renowned  (in  Ajnerica)  of  all  the  victims  of  the 
Lusituitla — P^lbert  Hubbard,  the  perfect  master,  alike  in  lay- 
sermon,  ad\ I'rtisement,  and  epigram,  of  'uplift'  for  the  aver- 
age man. 

"'UpUft,'  maybe,  is  not  amenable  to  exact  definition,  but  no 
disguise  (tho,  to  be  sure,  it  does  not  affect  disguises)  woidd  avail 
to  obscure  its  presence  and  purpose.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  you  may  form  an  idea  of  'uplift,'  but  possibly  the  best  of 
all  notions  of  its  being  and  scope  is  to  be  gained  by  a  little  at- 
tentive study  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  There  is 
hardly  a  journal  in  the  Republic  which  has  not  its  department  of 
'uplift.'  This  may  be  a  separate  section,  kept  within  rigid 
limits;  or  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  (jeutral  reservoir,  from 
which  flows  a  stream  of  influence  pervading  or  diluting  the  whole. 
In  the  daily  press  a  separate  dejjartnient  is  the  rule.  No  paper 
is  so  abandoned  as  to  be  without  the  page  which  may  be  called 
the  uplifters'  playground.  It  furnishes  a  staggering  contrast 
to  every  other  page.  You  turn,  so  to  say,  from  the  brutal  world 
to  the  nursery  or  the  garden  enclosed.  There  most  things  are 
sordid  or  mean;  here  everything  is  sweet  and  sentimental — 
uplifting  anecdotes  and  reflections,  uplifting  ad\ice,  uplifting 
humor.  Stories  of  beings  much  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food;  accounts  of  what  the  organized  uplifters 
are  thinking  and  doing,  the  various  and  marvelous  cults  and 
circles.  And  how  remote  it  all  seems  from  the  world  in  which 
the  American  man  spends  his  days! 

"It  is  the  boast  of  the  purveyors-  of  our  popular  reading- 
matter  that  everything  sent  out  by  them  is — like  Pickwick,  as 
its  author  saw  it — incapable  of  bringing  a  blush  to  the  cheek 
of  modesty.  .  .  .  The  American  publisher;  is  more  thorough- 
going. Goodness  with  him  is  standardized,  reduced  to  a  scien- 
tific formula.  It  is  not  only  that  American  stories  are  ingenuous, 
full  of  nice  people,  and  provided  with  the  happiest  endings. 
The  '  uplift '  is  positive  and  systematically  worked  in." 

There  is  no  need,  continues  this  writer,  to  say  that  American 
religion  furnishes  a  "peculiarly  favorable  exploitation  of  what 
used  to  be  called  the  moral  sentiment,"  for — 

" '  Uplift,'  indeed,  is  the  essence  of  all  the  fancy  faiths:  Christian 
Science,  the  New  Thought,  the  Higher  Thought,  Vedanta, 
Bahaism,  Point  Loma,  and  the  various  forms  of  salvation  thi-ough 
intestinal  gardening- — the  Fasting  Cure,  Fletcherism  (that  is, 
supermastication),  and  Battle  Creek.  And  how  vast  and 
unmanageable  its  literature — from  the  scriptures  of  Mrs.  Eddy, 
through  Dresser  and  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  to  the  inexhaustible 
rumiels  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox!  With  so  uidimited  a  continent 
to  work  in,  '  uplift '  finds  continually  new  worlds  to  conquer — the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  being  the  new  Religion  of 
Business,  the  eidt  of  the  inspired  millionaire,  the  new  science  of 
Success,  with  its  astonisliing  range  of  advertisement  applied 
to  the  commercial  uses  of  idealism.  'Command  yourseU"  in  order 
that  you  may  command  success.  Be  good  that  you  may  make 
money.' 

"The  ixplifter  has  supplanted  the  reformer.  No  one  in 
American  public  life,  you  will  be  told,  would  to-day  announce 
himself  as  a  reformer,  for  the  word,  which  with  us  implies 
merely  conservt^tism  of  the  slowest  and  trustiest  order,  has  been 
(lis.-redited  in  the  United  States  beyond  redemption.  But 
the  uplifter  may  still  for  a  short  time  take  pride  in  his  label — 
tl'.o  the  laugh  is  working  up  and  you  will  soon  see  it  crinkUng 
all  over  the  ages  of  Life  and  the  New  York  Eoening  Snn.  And 
then,  when  the  uplifter  begins  to  feel  shy  of  showing  himself 
on  Broadway  (oi'"  even  on  Boston  Common),  we  shall  be  quite 
glad  to  remember  that,  after  all,  he  had  his  value  and  his  uses. 
In  a  world  of  blatant  materialism  he  contrived  to  hold  aloft  the 
banner  of  the  ideal.  He  rc^minded  the  most  successful  trading 
class  ever  known  in  the  world  that  man  does  not  live  by  green- 
})acks  alone.  His  social  spirit,  mayb(>,  was  needles.sly  flabby 
and  indiscriminating;  but,  when  all  is  said,  it  was  a  genuine 
social  spirit.  And  'uplift'  is  justified  of  its  offspring.  For 
tho  it  is  made  common  by  the  Trines  and  ridiculous  by  the 
Wilcoxes,  it  is  ennobled  and  glorified  by  its  greater  children, 
by  such  as  Judge  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  and  Jane  Addams, 
of  Chicago."     '' 
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HATKKD  of  war,  hatred  of  the 
enemy,  love  of  country,  patient  and 
enduring  loyalty,  high  coiu-age — these  have 
been  the  themes  which  chiefly  have  hold 
the  attention  of  the  poets  since  August, 
1914.  But  during  the  last  few  months 
the  spiritiuil  gain  which,  paradoxically, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  war. 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment  by  many 
observers,  notablj'  Abbe  Dimnet  and 
General  Castelnau.  This  idea  is  strikingly 
reflected  in  a  poem  which  we  quote  from 
the  Easter  number  of  Good  Housekeeping. 
Miss  ^Margaret  Widdemer,  whose  sincere 
and  refreshingly  original  w'ork  is  not 
unknown  to  the  readers  of  these  columns, 
has  treated  her  lofty  theme  with  ap- 
propriate simplicity,  and  the  foiu-th  stanza, 
with  its  little  group  of  martial  spirits,  is 
picturesquely  effective. 

THE  OLD  ROAD  TO  PARADISE 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

Ours  is  a  dark  Eastertide 

And  a  scarlet  spring. 
But  high  up  at  Heaven's  Gate 

All  the  Saints  sing. 
Glad  of  the  great  companies 

Returning  to  their  King. 

Oh,  in  youth  the  dawn's  a  rose, 

Dusk  an  amethyst. 
All  the  roads  from  dusk  to  dawn 

Gay  they  wind  and  twist; 
The  old  road  to  Paradise, 

Easy  it  is  missed! 

But  out  on  the  wet  battle-flsld  i 

Few  the  roadways  wind. 
One  to  grief,  one  to  death, 

No  road  that's  kind — 
The  old  road  to  Paradise 

Plain  it  is  to  find! 

{Saint  Martin  in  his  Colonel's  cloak. 

And  Joan  in  her  mail. 
King  David  with  his  sword  and  crown — 

None  there  be  that  fail — 
Down  the  road  to  Paradise 

Stand  to  greet  and  hail  I) 

Where  the  dark's  a  terror- thing, 

Mom  a  hope  doubt- tossed, 
Where  the  lads  lie  thinking  long. 

Out  in  rain  and  frost. 
There  they  find  their  Lord  again. 

Long  ago  they  lost: 

Where  the  night  comes  cruelly, 

Where  the  hurt  men  moan, 
Where  the  crusht  forgotten  ones 

Whisper  prayers  alone, 
Christ  along  the  battle-fields 

Comes  to  lead  His  own : 

Souls  that  would  have  withered 

In  the  hot  world's  glare. 
Blown  and  gone  like  shriveled  things. 

Dusty  on  the  air. 
Rank  on  rank  they  follow  Him, 

Young  and  strong  and  fair. 

Outs  is  a  dark  Eastertide 

And  a  woful  day. 
But  high  up  at  Heaven's  Gate 

The  Saints  are  all  gay. 
For  the  old  road  to  Paradise 

That's  a  main-traveled  way  I 


litre  is  a  lyric  of  a  ^•ery  diflferent  kind 
from  that  at  which  many  poets,  notably 
Richard  Le  CJallienno,  are  adept — the 
highly  artificial  type  in  which  the  magical 
quahty  is  sustained  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  poet's  contrivance.  It  is  a  poem  of 
which  the  beauty  is  chiefly  that  of  idea 
rather  than  of  expression.  It  has  many 
blemishes — the  inversion  and  the  sibilance 
of  the  fifth  line,  for  instance — but  the  idea 
is  striking,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  poet 
atones  for  the  occasional  awkwardness  of 
utterance.  We  take  it  from  Contemporary 
]  'erse. 

COUNTERVALENCE 

By  Helen  Hoyt 

Love  hath  given  me  my  singing; 

Take  thee  then  what  thou  hast  taken. 
All  the  longing  and  denial. 

The  imrest  tlioii  didst  awaken 
I  forgive.     Sore  sorrow  love  can  bring; 
But  it  was  love  that  stirred  my  lips  to  sing! 

Oh,  thou  taughtest  me  to  hunger; 

Thou  mayst  claim  me  by  that  token; 
But  the  word  my  hunger  taught  me 

That  my  hunger  might  be  spoken — 
Tliis  to  me — to  me,  not  thee — belongs: 
Thou  hadst  my  love;  but  mine  shall  be  my  sohgs. 


The  title  of  the  poem  which  we  quote 
below  does  not  prepare  the  reader — the 
Eastern  reader,  at  any  rate — for  the  music 
and  color  of  Mr.  Hughes'  stanzas.  The 
poem  is  in  no  sense  an  imitation  of  Kipling, 
but  its  author  has  something  of  that  poet's 
power  of  blending  realism  and  imagina- 
tion. "Pards"  appeared  in  Farm,  Stock, 
and  Home. 

PARDS 

By  Hugh  J.  Hughes 

So — ^good-by!      The    dreamy    splendor    of    (he 

mornings 

Breaking  over  yonder  range  shall  call  you  back; 

Dusk  and  dawn  and  night  and  noon  be  filled  with 

yearnings 

For  the  cattle-trail,  the  rough  and  ample  shack. 

So — ^good-by!    Before  your  face  the  East  is  lying, 
Old,  and  worn,  and  haggard  with  a  thousand 
woes. 

Ah!  you'll  long  to  sit  again  a-saddle,  flying 
Past  the  dawn-dew,  the  odor  of  the  rose! 

When  the  mother  calls,   we  question  not,   but 
answer. 
And  the  mother  East  is  calling  you,  I  know; 
But  above  the  dancers'  music  and  the  dancer 
You'll  be  hearing  songs  the  Eastmen  never 
knew — 

Songs  that  dript  their  wordless  music  down  the 
starry 
Nights  we've  rode  the  range  together,  you  and  I; 
Thoughts    so    fragile    you   would    scarcely   think 
they'd  carry 
Over  all  the  days  and  miles  that  interlie! 

Tliere  will  come  to  you,  like  lovers,  softly  gliding 
Into  all  your  thousand  doings  and  your  dreams. 

The  camp-song,  the  round-up,  the  riding, 
The  wolf's  howl,  the  brawling  of  the  streams. 

So — good-by!     Loose  the  bronco  from  his  tellier; 

He'll  be  ready,  and  you'll  want  him  by  and  by; 
'Twill  be  sunny  heart,  and  song,  and  ranchers' 
weather 

When  we  ride  the  range  together,  you  and  1  • 
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^co-American  foopQi 


CHICKEN 
BROTH 

FDR  INVALiS; 


Tirst'aides" 
to  tfxe  pRysician 


To  every 
Physician  ana 
every  jVl other: 

You  who  have  to  face 
daily  the  problem  of 
"prescribing"  the  diet 
for  the  delicate  ones 
in  your  care  will  find 
Franco-American 
Broths  your  splendid 
"ally."  They  are  so 
pure,  so  nourishing,  so 
easily  digested,  AND — 
so  convenient! 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 

-for  Invalids 


and(hildren 


These  broths  ere  scientific- 
ally prepared  in  the  celebrated 
Franco-American  kitchens  un- 
der the  direct  personal  super- 
vision of  M.  Biardot.  Not  a 
half-pint  is  sold  which  he  has 
not  tasted  and  approved.  They 
solve  many  of  the  most  trouble- 
some problems  of  the  diet  with 
no  tax  whatever  on  the  home 
kitchen.  Variety  is  offered  in 
the  four  kinds — Beef,  Chicken, 
Clam,  and  Mutton  Broth. 
You  will  find  them  invaluable. 

Fifteen  cents  the  half  pint 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 


I 
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THE  FRANCO -AMERICAN 
FOOD  CO. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


WHAT  PEACE  MEANS  TO  AMERICA 

WHEN  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Europe  became  hyster- 
ical on  the  dock,  laughed  and  yeUed  his 
way  up  Broadway,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  in  the  middle  of  Longacre  Square, 
he  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  police. 
Subsequently  they  asked  him  to  explain 
himself,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  do,  for,  try 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  keep  from 
tumbUng  into  laughter  and  chuckles  every 
other  moment.  He  finally  managed  to 
enunciate  the  intelligence  that  he  was  an 
American  who  had  lived  in  Europe  ever 
since  the  war  began,  and  that  this  was  his 
first  visit  home.  A  little  later  on  he  was 
able  to  say  that  he  was  so  glad  to  get  into 
America  once  more — big,  peaceful,  Ameri- 
can America — that  he  simply  had  to  give 
way  to  his  emotions;  but  that  when  he  had 
become  a  little  more  used  to  the  rarer 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  the  absence  of 
the  sorrowing  anxiety  that  lay  like  a  dead 
weight  on  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  go  out  without  a 
guardian  and  to  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  attract  a  minimum  of  un- 
desirable attention.  And,  adds  the  Colum- 
bus Dispatch,  which  reports  this  singular 
incident  editorially,  "he  expected  to  be 
happy  the  rest  of  his  life,  no  matter  what 
befell  him."    We  read  on: 

The  rheumatism  might  double  him  up, 
or  he  might  have  to  beg  his  bread  from 
door  to  door,  but  so  long  as  he  was  allowed 
to  Uve  and  breathe  in  the  United  States 
he  expected  to  be  happy.  He  had  seen 
Europe;  he  knew  the  misery  over  there; 
he  had  traveled  much  and  had  seen  it  all. 
And  the  comparison  between  this  peaceful 
country  and  the  troubled  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  was  so  much  in 
favor  of  this  side  he  expected  never  again 
to  complain  at  anything  or  to  be  dejected. 

He  had  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  without  homes — living  in  the  fields 
and  fence  corners  and  in  the  alleys  of  the 
cities.  He  had  seen  women  and  children 
lying  dead  along  the  road,  with  no  one 
paying  the  shghtest  attention  to  their 
corpses.  He  had  met  men  who  had  been 
prosperous  a  year  ago  now  walking  about 
dazed  and  poverty-stricken.  He  had 
known  happy  families  to  be  shot  to  pieces 
in  a  day,  the  remnants  scattered  to  the 
winds,  never  again  to  be  got  together 
in  a  family.  He  had  been  hounded  bj^ 
spies  and  officers,  and  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion, and  thrown  into  prison  and  neglected. 
He  had  been  robbed  of  everything  he 
had  half  a  dozen  times.  He  had  gone 
hungry  with  money  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
almost  famished  for  water  on  several  oc- 
casions. He  had  become  infested  with 
vermin,  as  has  nearly  all  of  Europe.  He 
had  seen  houses  burning,  with  nobody 
trying  to  suppress  the  flames,  and  women 
and  children  crying  in  front  of  them. 
He  had  seen  men  torn  and  shattered  on  the 
battle-field,  lying  on  the  platforms  of  rail- 
road-stations, waiting  for  jolty  trains  to 
take  them  to  hospitals. 

Escaping  from  such  a  seething  hell  of 


Try  It 


A  bonbon  dish,  filled  with  these 

airy  tit-bits.  You'  11  find  that  you  ca  n'  t  resist  it. 

The  writer  keeps  Puffed  Grains  on  his  desk — Puffed 
Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs.  Within  an  hour 
it's  empty. 

So,  Mrs.  Housewife,  it  will  be  with  you,  if  you 

place  them  on  your  writing  desk. 

For  these  bubble-like"  morsels,  crisp  and  flaky,  are  real  food 
confections.     They  taste  like  nut  meats  puffed. 

Bonbons  for  Breakfast 

This  is  a  plea  to  serve  these  bonbons  for  breakfast,  oftener 
than  you  do.     Let  them  make  more  meals  delightful. 

There  are  three  Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its  own  fascina- 
tions.    There  are  many  ways  of  serving. 

They  are  so  dainty,  so  flimsy,  so  fl.avory  that  the  meals 
which  bring  them  seem  like  festivals. 

Yet  they  stand  supreme  as  scientific  grain  foods.  Prof. 
Anderson's  process  explodes  every  food  cell.  Thus  every 
atom  digests  and  feeds. 

Puffed  Grains  seem  like  tit-bits.  But  they  are  super-foods. 
No  element  in  them  is  wasted. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts —  1 5c 


Except 
m 
Far 
West 


12c 
15c 


As  foods,  serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  in  bowls  of  milk, 
or  mixed  with  any  fruit. 

As  confections,  use  in  candy  making,  as  garnish  for  ice 
cream,  or  for  eating  dry  like  peanuts. 

Use  them  as  wafers  in  soups. 

These  are  perfect  grain  foods,  which  look  and  taste  like 
sweetmeats.     And  they  can't  be  .served  too  often 

It's  too  bad  that  more  grains  are  not  puffed. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 


SOLE     MAKERS 
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The  Little  Imitators 

J  Valspar  Story 

WHEN  their  mother  went  to  New  York  for  a  shopping  afternoon, 
little  Harold  and  Bertha  S.  of  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  got  hold  of  some 
magazines  and  decided  to  play  "advertisements". 

On  mother's  return  she  found  them  in  the  amusing  pose  shown  above — 
Harold  in  his  father's  top  hat  and  coat  and  his  sister  dressed  as  a 
"grown-up" — and  Harold  was  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  dining  room  table. 


VALENTINE'S 


LSPAR 

Varnish  TTui  Won't  Turn  White 


Mrs.  S.  writes: 


"They  were  imitating  your  \'alspar  advertisement  showing  the  man  pouring  water 
on  a  dining  room  table.  It  gave  me  a  start  at  first  until  I  remembered  that  my 
table  luckily  is  'Finished  with  Valspar',  so  we  mopped  up  the  mess  and  it  was 
all  right. 

"Incidentally  the  floor,  also  flooded  witli  hot  water,  did  not  escape  damage,  as 
that  is  not  Valsparred. 

"I  thought  this  would  interest  you.  It  has  taught  us  to  use  only  Valspar  wherever 
we  need  varnish.     We  are  going  to  have  the  floors  Valsparred  next  week." 

This  interesting  letter  is  a  better  advertisement  than  wo  could  write  our- 
selves. It  points  out  that  not  only  on  furniture  but  on  front  doors, 
window  sills,  porch  ceilings,  all  varnished  woodwork  and  floors  —  the 
places  where  ordinary  varnishes  are  ruined  by  water — Valspar  remains 
bright  and  new,  and  will  not  turn  white. 

To  clean  Valsparred  surfaces,  you  simply  wash  them  with  water — even 
hot  soapy  water.  Wherever  any  varnishing  is  to  be  done  around  your 
home,  be  sure  to  use  Valspar.  If  you  wish  to  test  it  first,  we  will  send  on 
receipt  of  lo  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  sufficient  Valspar  to 
finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

Valspar  nia\'  be  had  from  most  good  paint  and  varnish  dealers.  You  will  kinnv  where  to  buy 
it  by  the  posters  in  the  dealers'  windows. 


For  your 
white  work  use 


V^  VALENTINE'S  I 
al-Enamei 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


Starts   White 
Stays  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  461  FOURTH  AVE.,  N.Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  In  the  World 

New  York      Chicago   trade 
Boston 


VA'r^NT^SES 


MARK 


Toronto     London 
Amsterdam 


Established  1832 
\\,  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright  iot6  by  Valentine  b"  Company 


misery,  and  landing  upon  the  shores  of  this 
quiet  country,  could  any  one  blame  him  for 
almost  losing  his  reason  in  rejoicing?  So 
he  asked  only  to  be  allowed  to  live  here,  and 
to  work  here,  and  to  meet  men  and  women 
whose  faces  were  unstained  with  tears. 
He  desired  nothing  further  in  life  than  to 
go  about  among  people  who  can  smile,  and 
to  reside  where  the  laws  protect  one,  and 
where  human  effort  is  rewarded  with  pay, 
and  with  which  pay  one  can  secure  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  for 
all  of  us  if  we  could  have  the  experience, 
for  a  few  hours  at  least,  of  this  returned 
traveler,  that  we  might  all  of  us  appreciate 
the  blessings  which  are  ours  who  reside 
in  the  United  States. 


LITTLE  DAVIDS  AND  BIG  GOLIATHS 

EACH  drive  on  the  Western  front 
teaches  both  driver  and  driven 
valuable  lessons.  They  have  found  that 
the  attacker  must  pay  in  men  and  am- 
munition at  least  four  times  the  losses  of 
the  defender.  And  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, too,  that  a  smaller  force  can  often 
hold  a  desired  point  against  a  much 
•superior  force.  Will  it  also  be  possible, 
as  it  has  been  in  nearly  every  other  war, 
for  the  smaller  force  with  the  greater 
e}(in  and  esprit  to  win  the  final  victory? 
Those  who  are  inclined — in  all  neutrality, 
of  course! — to  place  their  money  on  the 
Allies,  because  of  their  superior  resoiu-ces 
of  men  and  arms,  may  well  consider  tlie 
teachings  of  history,  which  show  us  that 
to  the  larger  force  the  conquest  does  not 
always  belong.  Since  the  day  when  this 
was  most  ably  demonstrated  by  the  sling 
of  David  there  have  been  many  similar 
instances.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Telegram  reminds  us  of  a  few  of  these: 

The  victory  of  Gideon's  300  over  120,000 
Midianites,  and  the  activities  of  Samson 
with  that  jaw-bone,  as  related  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  are  fair  indications  that  the 
Lord  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  big 
battalions.  Profane  history  affords  many 
instances  of  long  odds.  Ten  thousand 
Greeks  routed  I'iO.OOO  Persians  at  Mara- 
thon, and  800  brave  Spartans  died  while 
defending  the  pass  of  ThcrmopyUe  against 
1,.")00,000  (more  or  less)  brave  Persians 
during  the  famous  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes. 

The  Scots  have  one  to  their  credit  over 
England  when  in  1814  Robert  Bruce  and 
80,000  of  his  countrymen  routed  100,000  of 
their  southern  neighbors. 

At  Crecy  in  184(i.  80,000  English  proved 
too  many  for  100.000  French,  and  som(> 
years  later  at.  Poitiers  the  Black  Prince, 
with  12.000  men,  disposed  of  the  King  of 
France  and  fiv(>  times  that  number  prin- 
cipally by  the  prowess  of  his  archers. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  Irishmen  held 
the  Shannon  bridge  at  Athlone  against 
IS.OOO  English.  Dutch,  and  Germans  in 
ItJOl.  Two  hundred  of  their  number  fell, 
but  the  bridge  was  destroyed  before  the 
others  drew  off. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  with  9,000  men. 
defeated  an  army  of  (lO.OOO  Russians 
at  Narva. 

As  might  be  expected  in  (he  wars  be- 
tween civilization  and  barbarism  or  semi- 
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barbarism,  the  victory  was  generally  won 
by  the  former  against  fearful  odds. 

If  the  Spanish  chroniclers  are  to  be 
believed,  Cortez  defeated  200,000  Aztecs 
in  the  battle  of  Otumba  after  he  evacuated 
Mexico  City,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Tenochtitlan.  On  this  occasion  he  could 
scarcely  have  mustered  200  Spaniards. 

In  India  the  British  have  had  their  own 
share  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  Robert  Clive, 
with  3,000  men,  defeated  Surajah  Dowlah's 
army  of  50,000  at  Plassy  in  1751,  and  Sir 
Robert  Napier  tackled  30,000  Baluchis  at 
Meanee  with  2,800  men. 

The  longest  odds  in  any  modern  battle 
were  faced,  however,  by  Garibaldi  when  at 
the  battle  of  Marsala  in  1859,  ^vith  1,000 
"red  shirts,"  he  attacked  and  defeated 
50,000  Austrians. 


KANSAS  JUSTICE 

IT  may  be  true,  as  a  \\Titer  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  says,  that  Judge  W.  C.  Harris, 
of  Emporia,  has  not  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment; but  it  is  undeniable  that  he  knows 
justice  when  he  sees  it.  Possibly,  after  all, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  man  who 
weighs  with  unfailing  accuracy  each  iota 
of  precedent  and  atom  of  evidence  and  the 
man  who  sees  that  plaintiff  and  defendant 
get  what  each  deserves.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  Judge  Harris  displays  his  love  for 
justice  is  his  fad  for  settling  cases  out  of 
court.  The  court  is  obviously  the  place 
to  come  to  see  that  you  have  your  rights 
and  that  they  are  protected,  but  it  is  also 
an  expensive  luxury  for  many  a  working- 
man,  and  frequently  injustice  out  of  court 
is  more  economical  than  justice  in  full 
panoply.  This  state  of  affairs  the  Kansas 
judge  endeavors  to  mend.  An  incident  is 
given  in  point.  Last  spring  one  farmer 
brought  suit  against  his  neighbor  over  a 
dam  that  backed  water  over  upon  the 
plaintiff's  land.     Says  the  Star  wTiter: 

Each  side  had  arranged  to  call  about 
twenty  witnesses.  It  happened  that  the 
week  set  for  the  trial  was  the  first  in  which 
the  weather  permitted  planting,  the  season 
having  been  unusually  wet.  Judge  Harris 
telephoned  for  the  two  attorneys  in  the 
case  to  come  over  to  his  office. 

"This  case  is  going  to  be  hard  on  all 
of  these  farmers  who  have  been  called  as 
wtnesses;  they  can't  leave  their  planting 
this  week,"  the  judge  said.  "Suppose  we 
go  out  to  look  at  the  dam  and  talk  the 
thing  over.  Maybe  we  can  save  calling 
those  men  from  their  fields.  It  would 
mean  a  great  loss  to  them  if  they  yyere 
forced  to  let  their  farms  go  to  servo  on 
this  case." 

The  attorneys  agreed  to  this,  and  Judge 
Harris  ordered  the  sheriff  to  drive  them 
out  to  the  dam  in  question.  The  judge 
and  the  opposing  lawyers  went  over  the 
ground  literally.  Each  attorney  pointed 
out  the  facts  favoring  his  client  as  they 
were  walking  around  the  dam.  On  the 
way  back  to  town  each  lawyer  argued  his 
case.  By  the  time  the  party  reached  the 
judge's  chambers  he  had  made  a  decision 
and  the  papers  were  drawn  up  and  the 
case  settled.  This  saved  jury-  and  witness- 
costs  and  saved  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  forced  to  serve  in  the  case  their 
year's  crop,  perhaps. 

As  might  be  supposed,  Judge  Harris's 
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Built  with  Red  Cedar  Shingles  in  1889 
Modernized  with  Red  Cedar  Shingles  in  1910 


RITE-GRADE  Cedar  Shingles 


I  It   is   best   to   Specify  RITE-GRADE 

I  when  you  order  Red  Cedar  Shingles 

I  The  Shingle  Branch  of  the  West 

I  Coast  Lumbermen' s  Association,  com- 

I  prising  forty  mills,  manufacturing  three 

I  billion  shingles  a  year,  has  established 

I  an  Inspection  Bureau  to  positively  main- 

I  tain  perfect  grades.    This  inspection  is 

I  identified  by  the  Trade-Mark  RITE- 

I  GRADE.     Specify  RITE-GRADE 

I  always.     It  means  NO  SAP;  it  means 

I  inspected    selection,    inspected    thick- 

I  ness,  inspected  size,  inspected  grain— 

I  a  PERFECT  SHINGLE  as  sold— 

I  true  to  specification. 

I  You    will    be    sure    to    have    the 


shingle  up  to  grade  if  you  have  the> 
RITE-GRADE. 

Look  at  the  house  above.  The  architect 
with  a  deft  touch  applied  the  natural  artistic 
qualities  of  the  Red  Cedar  Shingle  and  made 
the  old  home  modern  and  architecturally 
beautiful,  atlittle  cost. 

The  owner  put  his  faith  in  Red  Cedar 
Shingles  twenty-seven  years  ago — they  were 
still  good  when  he  rebuilt.  That's  why  this 
man  went  back  to  nature — because  nature 
guarantees  her  roof  and  walls  of  imperishable 
Red  Cedar  Shingles. 

The  Red  Cedar  Shingle  is  truly  a  thing  of 
beauty;  its  natural  color  is  homelike.  It  can 
be  stained  in  bright  or  softened  golds,  in 
browns  and  reds,  in  dove  grays  and  quiet 
greens;  its  lines  and  shadows  are  truly  archi- 
tectural. So  this  "Nature's  Imperishable 
Covering"  claims  and  holds  its  place  in  the 
traditions  and  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
Home  Builder. 

Properly  nailed,  the    Red    Cedar    Shingle  ■ 
does  not  warp,  twist,  leak  or  curl. 

If  you  have  an  old  house  that  you  want  to  '■ 
make  attractive  at  little   cost,  modernize   it 
with  RITE-GRADE  Red  Cedar  Shingles. 

BIG  FOUR  BUILDING  LIBRARY  FREE 


Bungalow  Book: 
Twelve  of  the  prettiest 
Bungalows  ever  de- 
signed; costing  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500. 

Farm  Buildings; 
Some  valuable  new 
things  by  practical 
barn  architects,  never 
published  before. 


Distinctive  Homes: 

Twelve  beautiful  and 
distinctive  American 
Homes,  very  desirable, 
costing  from  $2,500  to 
$4,500. 

The  Boy's  Builder: 

Garages,  Boat  Houses, 
Dog  Houses,  Pigeon 
Coops,  Bird  Houses 
with  instructions. 


Send  your  name  and  address  with  a  2c  stamp  for 
each  book  to  defray  postage.  Books  free.  Write 
Shingle  Branch,  1 020  White  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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"Keep  It  Busy  With  A 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motor" 


"Get  this,  Jim:  A  machine  out 
of  service  for  repairs  means  a 
double  loss— production  loss  and 
wage  loss.  The  "always  busy" 
machine  keeps  overhead  down 
and  efficiency  up.  So  see  to  it 
that  every  new  machine  is 
equipped  with  a  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor.  Our  records  show  that 
there's  mighty  little  time  wasted 
on  motor  repairs  where  machines 
are  equipped  with  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors." 


There  you  have  the  paramount  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors — they  keep  machines  on  the  job. 

That  is  why  the  Factory  Superinten- 
dent with  production  to  sustain  and  repu- 
tation to  maintain  specifies  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  for  his  shop. 

The  name  Robbins  &  Myers,  on  any 
motor,  whether  1-40  or  25  horsepower,  is 
a  veritable  guarantee  of  service. 

-  It  represents  20  years  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  making  of  motors  for  the 
home,  shop,  office,  store  and  factory. 

With  this  name  as  a  guide  any  motor 
user  can  buy  as  "expertly"  as  the  techni- 
cal engineer.  It  is  more  than  a  sign  of 
service;  it  is  a  guarantee. 


T 


HIS  is  the  latest  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor  line,  the  new  type  "K"  Polyphase 
Induction  Motor. 

Nothing  complicated — just  a  stationary  winding  and 
a  strong  frame  with  two  large,  well  lubricated  bear- 
ings which  support  the  rotating  element  of  sieel  and 
solidly  riveted  copper  bars.  Mechanically  as  simple  as 
an  ordinary  shaft  mounted  in  two  bearings.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order — no  sliding  electrical  contacts. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  made  for  operation  on 
all  commercial  direct  and  alternating  circuiis. 


Every  motor  that  bears  the  Robbins  & 
Myers  name  must  make  good,  or  the  man- 
ufacturers will. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  the  choice 
of  fifty  thousand  power  users  and  makers 
of  motor -driven  devices. 

When  buying  any  electric-driven  ma- 
chine you  are  assured  of  value  and  relia- 
bility if  the  name  Robbins  &  Myers  is  on 
the  motor. 

The  fact  that  the  manufacturer  equips 
his  machine  with  a  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  high 
quality  of  his  product  throughout. 

To  manufacturers  of  such  devices  we 
will  gladly  submit  sample  motors  for  trial,* 
and  will  quote  on  quantity  lots.  Special 
designs  can  be  furnished  adapted  to  any 
type  of  machine. 


To  Manufaclurers  of  Motor-Driven  Machines:  Ask  our 
engineers  to  help  work  out  your  motor  problems. 
No  obligation  on  your  part. 

To  Motor  Users :  Write  for  data  on  motors  to  suit 
your  particular  needs. 

To  Dealers :  Write  for  bulletins,  prices  and  dis- 
counts. Also  ask  us  to  co-ojserate  in  helping  you 
close  big  contracts. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Rochester  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 


methods  work  frequently  with  marv.elous 
effect  in  incipient  divorce  eases.  He  calls 
the  husband  and  wife  together  in  his  office, 
for  an  unofficial  conference,  as  he  says: 

In  many  cases  I  find  that  the  ti-ouble  is 
of  a  tri-snal  nature  and  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  work  of  unscrupulous  attorneys  who 
have  advised  divorce  when  consulted.  A 
woman  feels  that  she  has  a  grievance 
against  lier  husband  and  goes  to  a  lawyer. 
He  urges  her  to  sue  for  divorce  and  draws 
up  a  petition  which  he  persuades  her  to 
sign,  and  the  case  is  on.  I  never  grant  a 
divorce  until  the  last  resource  has  been 
exhausted.  It  is  a  crime  for  parents  to 
separate  if  they  have  children;  if  there  is 
any  way  to  persuade  them  to  drop  the 
case  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  I  refuse 
to  grant  the  divorce. 

Justice  is  expensive  for  the  poor  man,  as 
has  been  said.  Judge  Harris  goes  so  far 
as  to  characterize  it  as  practical  fraud  and 
blackmail  on  such  occasions  where  the 
expense  of  a  court  proceeding  is  not  equally 
Avithin  the  means  of  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant.    In  his  own  words: 

Often  a  poor  man  has  a  just  claim 
against  an  employer,  or  some  one  who  has 
money,  but  the  amoimt  would  be  eaten 
up  with  attorneys'  fees  if  the  ease  were 
pushed  and  the  man  gives  up  the  attempt 
to  get  what  is  justly  due  him.  In  civil 
suits  there  is  no  way  a  man  can  be  heard 
in  court  without  hiring  an  attorney.  The 
court  can  not  appoint  counsel  for  him  as 
in  criminal  cases,  and  a  layman  could  not 
prosecute  his  case  with  any  hope  of  success. 

A  poor  man  Avho  is  sued  can  not  fight  his 
case  without  money.  If  the  State  were  to 
employ  a  public  defender  to  which  such 
a  man  could  give  his  case,  justice  would  be 
more  nearly  free  to  all.  The  plan  is  no 
more  ^asionary  than  the  present  practise 
of  employing  a  public  attorney  to  prosetnito 
criminal  cases,  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
have  to  come  soon. 

The  judge  has  suggested  several  novel 
ways  of  securing  justice  for  all,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  and  of  these  we  read : 

A  board  of  arbitration  to  which  litigants 
could  present  their  case  without  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  counsel  is  another  change 
advocated  by  Judge  Harris.  The  plan 
has  been  successfully  used  in  England  for 
a  number  of  years.  A  board  of  per- 
haps three  would  hear  the  facts  of  (;ases 
brought  before  them.  No  lawyers  would 
appear.  Both  men  would  meet  Avith  the 
board,  and  all  would  discuss  the  case  in- 
formally, according  to  Judge  Harris's  plan. 

Among  other  reforms  of  which  he  would 
urge  the  adoption  is  the  serving  of  sub- 
poenas by  telephoue.  At  present  the  sheriff 
or  his  deputy  must  personally  notify  a 
witness  to  appear  in  court.  A  charge  of 
ten  cents  a  mile  is  made  and  seventy-live 
cents  is  levied  for  serving  the  writ.  The 
sheriff  <'ould  do  this  at  no  expense  by 
telephoning  from  his  office,  and  it  would 
save  time  and  cut  the  cost  of  litigation 
tremendously. 

"Jiu-ors  ought  to  be  summoned  by  reg- 
istered letter,"  Judge  Harris  said.  "This 
afternoon  1  prepared  a  list  of  tliirty-six 
names  as  jurors  who  must  be  visited  by 
the  sheriff  and  p(Tsonally  told  to  appear 
at  court  next  May.  This  will  t*ike  him 
a  week,  for  he  will  have  to  travel  in  all 
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parts  of  the  county.  By  registered  letter 
each  man  would  have  to  sign  a  receipt  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  received  notice,  and 
the  cost  of  serving  notice  would  be  cut 
from  something  like  $50  to  less  than  $5." 


A  YEAR  OF  SMOKE-EATING 

((  QMOKE-EATERS"  was  the  name 
*~~^  applied  to  Rescue  Company  Ko.  1, 
of  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  and 
they  were  hailed  with  derision  when  they 
made  their  first  appearance  at  a  fire.  It 
has  always  been  the  old  fireman's  boast 
that  he  aould  stay  as  long  as  any  human 
thing  could  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and 
gas,  and  he  regarded  the  smoke-eater's 
helmet  and  oxygen-tank  as  an  affront  to 
him  personally.  But  the  smoke-eaters 
did  not  bother  their  heads  over  ridicule. 
They  were  the  only  squad  in  the  city,  and 
so  they  were  kept  busy  enough,  answering 
calls  to  every  fiLre  where  trouble  with  smoke 
or  gas  was  feared.  Naturally,  they  were 
not  long  in  proving  their  worth.  This  is 
well  shown  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.     As  we  read: 

The  men  with  their  oxygen-helmets  are 
able  to  stay  in  any  place  where  the  heat 
is  not  too  great,  no  matter  how  impure 
the  air.  In  spite  of  great  danger  in  which 
the  squad  of  the  department  is  always 
placed — said  to  be  three  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  department — no 
man  has  thus  far  been  lost.  Only  once  has 
it  been  necessary  for  the  rescue  company 
to  rescue  one  of  its  own  men,  tho  such  an 
emergency  is  always  prepared  for. 

The  method  of  operation  followed  is  to 
put  three  men  in  the  helmets  at  a  time,  one 
officer  and  two  firemen.  An  officer  and  a 
fireman  carrying  a  life-line  go  into  the  gas, 
fumes,  or  smoke,  and  the  other  firemen 
remain  outside  ready  to  follow  in  case  they 
get  into  trouble.  The  one  case  in  which 
rescue  was  needed  was  when  a  fireman  was 
partly  overcome  through  failure  to  work 
of  a  defective  potash  -  cartridge  in  his 
equipment.  This  potash-cartridge  removes 
the  carbon  dioxid  from  the  breath  of  the 
wearer  of  the  helmet,  as  there  is  no  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  expelled  breath. 

In  the  formation  of  the  company  it  was 
necessary  to  select  men  physically  perfect 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  the  hel- 
met, potash-cartridge,  oxygen-tank,  and 
equipment  weigh  fifty  pounds,  centering 
about  a  man's  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
principal  discomfort  noted  by  the  men  is 
the  extreme  heat  inside  the  helmet  caused 
by  lack  of  ventilation.  They  perspire  ex- 
cessively, and  in  order  to  keep  the  glass 
through  which  they  see  free  from  mist,  a 
device  enables  them  to  move  from  the 
outside  a  small  brush  inside,  with  which 
they  may  clear  the  glass  or  mop  their  own 
faces  as  they  choose.  The  oxygen-supply  is 
sufficient  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  gage  of  a  dial  gives  warning  to  the 
firemen  twenty  minutes  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted. 

Firemen's  opinions  differ  a  good  deal  on 
whether  it  is  more  dangerous  to  go  into 
smoke  than  gases.  It  is  harder  to  see  in 
heavy  smoke,  but  gases  and  fumes  often  eat 
into  clothing  and  flesh,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  tho  men  to  have  their  clothing 
reduced  to  rags  in  a  fume-filled  factory. 


.003  of  an  inch. 


All  that  stands  between  you 
and  a  noisy,  laboring  motor 

The  oil  film  which  protects  the 
friction  surfaces  in  your  motor  is 
hardly  thicker  than  the  page  you 
are  now^  reading. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much 
oil  you  pour  into  your  crank-case. 
The  only  oil  that  protects  your  motor 
is  this  thin  film  between  the  moving 
metal  parts. 

And  this  thin  film  is  not  the  cool  oil  you 
pour  into  your  crank-case.  In  use  the  oil 
heats  quickly.    Then  the  test  comes. 

Only  oil  of  the  highest  quality  will  re- 
tain full  lubricating  efficiency  under  the 
heat  of  service. 

Many  oils  break  down  under  this  heat. 
Part  of  the  oil  goes  off  in  vapor,  just  as 
hot  water  gives  off  steam.  With  an  oil 
film  only  .003  of  an  inch  thick  this  vapori- 
zation must  be  reckoned  with. 

To  get  full  protection,  you  must  have  a 
constant,  full,  even  oil  film.  You  must  have 
an  oil  which  will  stand  the  heat  of  service. 

It  is  far  from  a  simple  matter  to  manu- 
facture oils  which  retain  real  lubricating 
efficiency  under  service  temperatures. 

Further^it  is  important  that  the  body 
of  the  oil  be  correct  for  the  motor. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  been  manu- 
factured to  withstand  the  heat  of  auto- 
mobile operation  when  used  in  accordance 
with  the  Chart  on  the  right. 

In  that  Chart  you  will  find  specified  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  you  should  use 
in  your  motor.  If  your  car  is  not  listed,  a 
copy  of  our  complete  Lubricating  Chart 
will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

An  Economical  Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost  you  less  than  $1.00 
to  fill  your  crank-case  with  the  correct 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  You  can  then 
watch  the  results  for  ^'ourself. 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buyiriK  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it 
is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packar^es.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  theeontainer.  Koj  information, 
kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches : 
Detroit    New  York     Philadclpliia    Minneapolis    Roston 
Chicago     Kansas  City,  Kan.     Indianapolis     Pittsburgh 


Correct   Automobile    Lubrication 

Expltmation : —  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils for  gasoline  motor  lubrication,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 

indicates   the   grade   of    Gargoyle   Mobiloils   that 

"hould  be  used.  For  example.  "A"  means  Gargoyle 

Mobiloil   "A."    "Arc."  means   Gargoyle   Mobiloil 

"Arctic."   etc.     The   recommendations   cover  all 

models  of  both  pleasure  ind  commercial  vehicles 

unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Abbott  Detroit 

•■       {8  cyl) 

Appcrson 

■■       (8  cyl)...... 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

■    ■■       (ttcyl) 

Autocar, 

Avery 

"  (Mod.s&C.lTon) 

Bristoc 

■■      (8  cyl).. 

Buiik 

Cadillac. ...... 

•■        (8  cyl). 

Case 

Chalmers 

(Model  6-40 
(Model  6-30 

Chandler  Six 

Chase  (air) 

(water) 

Chevrolet 

Cole 

'■    (8  cyl) 

Cunningham 

Delaunay-Belleville. . 

Detroilcr 

(8  cyl) 

Dodge... » 

Empire.. .» 

Federal.. 

Fiat 

Ford 

Franklin 

Gram 

Haynes 

"        (I2cyl) 

Hudson 

Super  Six. . . . 

Hupmobile 

I.H.C.  (air)..- 

(water,  2 cycle) 
'■       (\vater.4c>cle 

Jackson 

•■       (8  cyl) 

Jeffery 

(Chesterfield). 

Com'l 

Kelly  Springfield 

King 

■■     (8  cyl) 

"     Com'l ,,. 

Kissel  Kar 

"      Com'!. .  .  . 
"      (Model  48 

Knox 

"      (Model  35)... 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Marion 

Marmon 

Maxwell , 

Mercer,  .x  .■ 

"       (22-70) 

"       {22-72) 

Mitchell 

'■        (8  cyl).... 

Moline 

Knight 

Moon  (4  cyl).'. ..... 

"      (6  cyl) 

National , 

■'         (I2cyl).., 

Oakland , 

(8  cyl)..., 

Oldsmobile 

(8  cyl). 

Overland , . 

Packard 

(ucyl).., 

Com'l 

Paige 

"      (6.46) 

"      (6-36  &J8).. 

Pathfinder 

(ucyl)'. 

PeerleM 

•■       (8  cyl) 

Pierce  Arrow 

"      Com'l 

Premier., 

Regal   

'■     (8  cyl)....... 

Renault 

Reo ■ 

Rirhniond ,. . 

Saxon. 

Selden.. 

Simplex.   .  ,    

Stearns  Knight 

"      (8  cyl) 

Steven?!  Duryea 

Studebakcr 

Stutz 

Velie  (4  cyl) 

••      (6cyl) 

While 

Willys  Kiiight..,..-, 
Winton., ..« V. 


Arc 

A 
.\rc. 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Arc, 

A 

A 

A 
Arc. 

E 
Arc 

A 

B 

B 

A 
A 


,Arc. 

B 
.\k 
\rc. 
■Arc 

A 

\.\K. 

B 

A 
■Arc 

E 
.Arc 
Arc 

B 

E 

A 
Arc. 

A 

Arc 


Arc 

B 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

E 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

E 

A 
Arc. 
Arc, 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc 

\rc, 

A 

/Vrc 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc 
Arc 

B 


,Arc, 

A 

A 

A 
An 
.\rc, 

A 
Arc. 


Arc 


Arc 

Arc 

A 


Arc 
A 


Arc, 


Arc, 

Arc, 
A 


Arc, 


Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Are; 


A 

A 

Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

E 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc, 

Arc 

E 


Arc. 

Arc 

Arc, 

A 

Arc, 

Arc'. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc, 
.^rc. 
.Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc 
Arc". 


Arc 
Are. 


Arc 

'Vt', 

Arc. 
Arc, 
Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc. 


Are. 

Are: 

A 


Are. 
Are. 
Are.. 
Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 
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Roadster,  S595 

_/"o  6     Toledo 


Never  Before  Such  An  Instantaneous  Success 

From  every  state  in  the  Union  we  hear  of  the  amazing  success  of  the  latest  Overland 
—  the  $615  model. 

And  why  not?  An  electrically  started  and  electrically  lighted,  completely  equipped 
Overland  with  four-inch  tires  for  only  $615. 

This  car  took  the  whole  country  by  storm. 

Season  after  season  for  seven  years  we  have  experienced  one  great  success  after 
another. 

But  this  one  tops  them  all. 

Never  before  has  an  automobile  success  been  so  rapid,  so  definite  and  so  swe^^ping. 

The  $615  Overland  has  made  history.  It  marks  the  entrance  of  a  new  automobile 
value — a  car  complete  in  every  sense  of  the  term;  at  a  price  which  was  hitherto  thought 
impossible. 

Yet  here  it  is — a  powerful  five-passenger  touring  car  complete  for  only  $615. 

Note  that  word  "complete." 

This  means  electric  starter  and  electric  lights,  electric  horn,  magnetic  speedometer 
— in  fact  every  necessary  item.     Nothing  is  lacking.     There  are  no  "extras"  to  buy. 

It  is  large  enough  for  the  whole  family — moderately  priced,  within  the  reach  of  the 
majority — economical  to  maintain — built  of  the  best  quality  materials — snappy,  stylish 
and  speedy — and  complete  in  every  sense. 

In  short,  it  is  just  another  striking  example  of  how  our  large  production  enables  us 
to  build  a  bigger  and  better  car  and  still  keep  the  price  within  reason. 

You'll  want  one,  so  order  it  now. 

Don't  wait,  debate  or  argue  with  yourself.  See  our  dealer  and  place  your  order 
immediately. 

Then  in  a  few  days  you  and  your  whole  family  will  be  driving  3-our  own  car. 

Remember  it  comes  complete — only  $615! 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

•'Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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Are  you  planning  a  Home  ? 

How  can  you  build  your  home  so  that  it  will 
be  beautiful,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer, 
will  resist  fire — and  yet  be  economical  ? 

Atlas -White  Stucco 

Good  Stucco  Construction  offers  the  best  combination 
of  these  advantages  for  most  homes.  It  is  fire-resisting, 
easy  to  heat,  cool  in  summer,  low  in  first  cost,  and  requires 
almost  no  painting  or  repairs.  Many  distinctive  and 
beautiful  effects  in  either  pure  white  or  creams  and  buffs, 
can  be  obtained  by  finishing  with  Atlas-White  Cement. 

Talk  this  over  with  your  architect.  Write  for  Atlas-White 
Portfolio  containing  information  for  home  builders  and 
illustrating  many  beautiful  homes.     Use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  St.,  Ne>v  York       Corn  Exchange  Bank  BIdg.,  Chicago 

Philadelphia      Boston       St.  Louis       Minneapolis      Des  Moines       Dayton 


A  Has- W /lite  Stucco  Home,  Bedford  Hi/Is,  N.   K. 
Ay  mar  Einhiry  II,  Architect 


PJri-A.SK^WHITE 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago  : 
Send  me  the  Atlas-White  Portfolio.    I  am  interested  in  house.s  ccsting  about  % ■ — 

Name   and  Address — — 


A-5-22-16 


TYPEWRITERS  ^^"^i^ 


l^ook  at  these  bargfains  1  Typewriters  Relniilt 
in  our  own  Factories.  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $65  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Brand  new  No.  2  gmith  I'reniiers  $45 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
them.     Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AMERICAN  WRITING   MACIIIXK    Co..  Ino..  S45  Broad.vay.  N. 


THE 
ORIGINAL^ 


Hor  licks 


The  Food-Drink  for  all  Ages 

Rich  milk,  malted  grain,  in  powder  form. 
For  infants,  invalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition,  upbuilding  the  whole  hody. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers  and  the  &god. 
More    nourishing  than    tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Substitutes  Cost  YOU  Same  Price 


ini 


"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK- 
KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET  SHOWING    PHOTOS  OF    MEN  WITH 

AND  WITHOUT  THE  PERFECT  LEG  FORMS 
PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  140  N.  Mayfield 
Av.,  Dept.  n.  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 


"^SODAlfS 


FreeTHal 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER     30  days 

^^^^^^■^-^-^— ^^^^^^^^— ^^^— ^— — ^  (.)  n  o  ni  I)  II  t  11  s 
free  trial  on  this  fiin'st  of  bicyrlcs  lUf  "Ranger."  We  will 
shiii  it  to  you  on  iipprox'al,  frt-inht  prepaid,  witliout  a  cent 
deposit  in  afivniK^-,  1  "his  otfcr  \^  absolutely  genuine. 
WtBITF  TftDAY  f'""  ">"■  ti'S  catalos  showinK  our 
^'"*'*-  '**"'*'  full  line  of  bicycles  for  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  at  prices  never  before  equaled  for  like 
(luality.  It  is  a  cycloi)edia  of  bicycles,  sundries  and  useful 
bicycle  information.     It's  free. 

TIRES.  COASTER-BRAKE,  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes. 
lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at 
half  "usual  prices.  A  limited  number]  of  second  hand 
bicycles  takt'n  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $5  to 
$8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1916  model  Ranker  furnished  by  us. 

//  Co.it.\  You  Nothinu  to  learn  what  we  offer  >ou  and 
how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and  conyineed. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  siiiulri<s  until  you  Ket  our 
catalog  and  new  special  offers.     Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept. C172, Chicago. ill. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DOESN'T  FIT 

WHEN  the  whole  world  has  become 
til'ftcient  and  all  thai  we  do  and 
think  and  feel  is  done  and  thought  and 
felt  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
our  own  energy,  we  shall  doubtless  have 
worked  out  places  in  our  scheme  of  things 
for  the  men  who  "don't  fit  in."  In  the 
past  they  found  their  place — a  shifting, 
uncertain  place,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that 
left  them  foot;-Ioose  and  free,  tied  to  nothing 
but  the  restless  spirit  of  the  wanderer. 
Some  were  explorers,  some  bandits  or 
buccaneers,  some  soldiers  of  fortune.  But 
these  trades  are  fast  dying  out,  and  this 
fact  lends  a  poignancy  to  Robert  W. 
Service's  lines: 

There's  a  race  of  men  that  don't  fit  in, 

A  race  that  can't  stay  still; 
So  they  break  the  hearts  of  kith  and  kin. 

And  they  roam  the  world  at  will. 
They  range  the  field  and  they  rove  the  flood. 

And  they  climb  the  mountain's  crest; 
Theirs  is  the  curse  of  the  gipsy  blood. 

And  they  don't  know  how  to  rest. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  quotes  thus  from 
Service's  poem  apropos  of  the  arrival  in 
its  vicinity  of  one  W.  H.  Escue,  on  his  way 
from  Astoria,  Oregon,  to  Philadelphia,  in  a 
row-boat.  He  left  Oregon,  we  are  told, 
on  May  2  of  last  year,  and  since  then  has 
"wandered"  in  his  skiff  all  the  distance 
eastward,  with  the  exception  of  185  miles 
of  portaging.  The  Star  gives  a  glimpse  of 
this  roving  skipper  and  his  crew: 

Together  with  his  two  Airedales,  Curly 
and  Gyp,  the  old  sailor  left  the  Oregon  sea- 
port in  a  row-boat  equipped  with  a  motor. 
He  navigated  up  the  Columbia  River  until 
he  reached  Twin  City,  Idaho.  From  there 
he  followed  the  Snake  River  to  Clearwater, 
and  then  took  the  Potlatch  to  its  source 
near  Granite,  Mont.  Here  the  only  port- 
age of  the  trip  was  made.  The  boat  was 
shipped  over  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Great 
Falls,  where  it  was  launched  on  the  Mis- 
souri just  below  the  rapids. 

Once  over  the  divide,  Escue  and  his  crew- 
made  good  time.  Before  the  winter  set  in 
they  had  reached  Nebraska  City.  At  that 
town  the  skiff,  a  19-foot  row-boat  which 
Escue  traded  his  motor-boat  for,  was  frozen 
in  the  ice  for  six  weeks.  The  pilot  and  his 
dogs  camped  in  a  dog-tent  on  the  shore. 

When  the  ice  broke  a  few  weeks  ago 
Escu<>  again  started  his  cruise.  He  ar- 
rived at  St.  Joseph  just  as  the  recent  storms 
started  and  was  forced  to  la^•  up  again  for 
a  few  days.  It  took  about  a  week  to 
cover  the  distance  between  that  town  and 
Kansas  City. 

"My!  but  Kansas  City  has  changed 
since  I  was  here  before,"  he  said  as  he 
stood  looking  at  the  court-house  yesterday. 
"When  1  came  up  the  river  in  '09  on  the 
old  Eclipse  about  all  there  was  to  the  town 
was  along  the  river.  Leavenworth  and 
Atchison  wore  the  big  towns  in  those  days. 
We  were  taking  supplies  up  to  the  forts 
near  the  Yellowstone  and  we  had  lively 
times. 

"That  was  my  first  trij)  West." 

Escue's  second  trip  overland  was  made 
by  ox-team  in  1870.  At  this  time  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Ezra  Meeker.     Be- 
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fore  starting  on  his  present  journey  Escue 
visited  Meeker  at  Puyallup,  Wash. 

The  old  sailor  grew  reminiscent.  His 
story  was  verified  by  clippings,  old  shipping- 
bUls,  and  a  shipmate's  commission  on  a 
Norwegian  tramp,  and  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  various  skippers. 

"It's  always  been  this  way,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  strolling  along  that  old  road 
to  Anywhere.  You  know  it,  don't  you? 
Goes  like  this: 

Along  the  road  to  Anywhere,  when  each  day  had 
its  story ; 
When  Time  was  yet  our  vassal,  and  Life's  jest 
was  still  unstale; 
When  peace  unfathomed  filled  our  hearts,  bathed 
in  amber  glory, 
Along  the  road  to  Anywhere,  we  watched  the 
sunsets  pale. 

But  Escue  is  still  good  for  a  long,  long 
trail,  he  says.  He  intends  to  resume  his 
journey  down  the  Missouri  as  soon  as  the 
weather  settles.  He  will  take  the  Ohio  up. 
At  Philadelphia  he  will  visit  relatives  be- 
fore shipping  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  go  to  Rio,  and 
I  beUeve  I'll  make  it  this  trip,"  he  said. 
"My  boy — he's  thirty-six — is  in  Panama, 
and  I'll  drop  in  and  surprize  him." 


PRIDE  IN  PREPAREDNESS 

AS  some  one  has  said,  there  would  be 
less  confusion  over  the  subject  of 
preparedness  if  people  knew  what  they 
were  preparing  for.  There  are  obvioush- 
two  great  things  to  prepare  for:  one  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  you,  the 
other  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen. 
When  a  man  goes  armed,  he  is  ready  for 
the  worst  that  may  befall,  readj^  to  meet  it 
half-way,  or  even  to  anticipate  it.  Another 
man  maj'^  take  unto  himself  courage, 
wisdom,  clear  perceptions,  and  faith,  and  if 
he  does  he  is  likely  to  find  that  no  good 
thing  that  may  come  his  way  will  find 
him  unprepared.  The  cry  for  preparedness 
in  this  countrj^  has  perhaps  seemed  to  some 
of  us  a  confused  cry  that  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  forms;  but 
there  is  one  man,  at  least,  who  makes  the 
distinction  clear  and  is  unswervingly 
devoted  to  the  cau.se  of  preparedness  for 
the  be.st.  This  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Lane,  whose  plea  has  been  reiterated — that 
we  do  not  neglect  the  development  of  our 
country's  great  future,  in  our  anxiety  that 
no  marauder  shall  enter  it.  The  policy 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  briefly 
defined,  is  to  mobilize  America's  re- 
sources, and  to  give  of  them  generously 
to  Americans  for  the  eventual  good  of 
America.  It  is  America  for  Americans — 
with  a  new  meaning  to  the  phrase.  In 
Munsey's  Magazine  Secretary  Lane  tells 
of  the  "mobilization"  that  has  been  going 
on  for  many  months  in  his  department. 
"I  desired  to  find,"  he  says,  "just  where 
we  were  in  point  of  development,  and 
what  we  had  with  which  to  meet  the 
world."  The  summary  of  his  findings  in 
this  endeavor  is  given  briefly,  as  follows: 

With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  the 
United  States  produces  every  mineral  that 


Immediate  Delivery 

of   Structural    Material    for    Permanent, 
Low-Maintenance,  Fire- Resistant  Buildings 
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MODERN  PLANT  of  TYER  RUBBER  CO.,  ANDOFER,   MASS. 
AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  oj  STANDARD  MILL  CONSTRUCTION 

(Courtesy  of  Mr.  Ckas.  T.  Maiti,  Engineer,  Boston.) 

At  your  service  in  our  Engineering  Bureau  there 
is   ample    data    to    convince    any   reasonable   man   that 

a  properly  designed,  sprinkler- protected 
Standard  TIMBER  Mill  Construction  building 

is  as  thoroughly  "proof"  against  damage  by  fire  as  any  type  of  building:  that  such 
a  building 

secures  as  low  an  insurance  rate 

and  frequently  a  lower  rate  (if  contents  hazard  is  considered)  than  any  other  type  of 
structure  : 

that  it  costs  no  more  to  maintain 

such  a  building,  and  that  it  is  as  slow  to  deteriorate  as  any  other  type  :  that  a  Mill 
Construction  building  can  be  MORE  EASILY  and  more  SPEEDILY  altered  than  can 
any  other  type:     that 

the  safety  of  occupants  is  assured 

to  a  greater  degree  than  is  the  case  with  an  unsprinklered  building  of  any  type:  and, 
further,  that 

the  construction   cost   is  far  less 

(even  under  normal  market  conditions)  than  for  any  other  type  of  structure.  And  in 
the  present  market  situation  of  structural  materials  THE  ADVANTAGE  of  standard 
heavy  timber  MILL  CONSTRUCTION  in  this  respect  is  enormous. 

Authoritative  Hand-books  on  Request 

Write  us  for  the  N.  L.  M.  A.  Bulletin  on  "Standard  Mill  Construction,"  full  of  pertinent  facts  on  this 
subject;  also  the  "Challenge  of  Erroneous  Statements  ResrardingFire  Losses  in  Europe  and  America," 
(with  Graphic  Chart  a'nd  authoritative  statistics  never  before  collected — "a  work  of  the  highest  value"): 
also  the  booklet  on  ''Fire  Limits  and  Fire  Prevention,"  (an  economic  study.)  THESE  COME 
PROMPTLY  WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS.  We  also  have  in  preparation  10  other  Authoritative 
Documents  of  vital  interest  to  investors  and  to  those  who  counsel  them.    We  shall  be  glad  to 

Add  Your  Name  to  Our  Complimentary  Mailing  List 

either  for  particular  documents  or  for  all  as  issued.     (Please  specify).    Address 

Manager,  Trade  Extension  Department 
929  Lumber  Exchange  Building-,  Chicago 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers'   Assn. 

Comprising 

Southern  Pine  Association 

West  Coast  I^umbermen'.s  Association 

Western  Pine  Manufacturers  Assn.        m 


California  Redwood  Association 
(Jeorgia-Florida  Saw  Mili^  Association 
Hardwood  Manufacturers  Association  of 

THE  United  States 
Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers  Assn. 
North  Carolina  Pine  Association 
Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manu- 
facturers Association 
Northern  Pine  Manufacturers  Assn. 
Pacific    Coast    Sugar    and    White    Pine 

Manufacturers   Association 
Southern  Cypress   Manufacturers   Assn. 
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THE  longf  horizontal  lines,  tke  well 
grouped    rectangular   openings,   tke   tile    roof  witk   its  . 

generous   eaves   give  to  tke   residence    kere    illustrated    an    ^1 
air    at    once    or    simple    refinement    and    spaciousness    tkat 
express  a  growing  western  taste  in  domestic  arckitecture, 

Tke  ckarm  of  tke  sukject,  kowever,  is  keyond  klack  and 
wkit5  reproduction,  wkick  entirely  fails  to  kring  to  tke 
eye  tke  warm  living  keauty  of  tke  original,  faced  as  it  is 
witk  Hy-tex  Velours,  klended  in  soft  analogous  tones  of 
reds  and  krow^ns,  laid  w^itk  a  w^kite  mortar  in  Flemisk  Bond. 
It  is  just  anotker  proof  of  tke  varied  possikilities  of 


Hy-tex 


The  Standard  of  Quality  in  Brick.. 

By  tke  use  of  Hy-tex,  you  can  always  secure  distinction 
and  individuality  m  your  kome.  For  Hy-tex  means  every 
variety  of  color-tone  and  texture  known  to  krickcraft,  as 
well  as  tke  kigkest  quality  of  product  and  service  in  Face 
Brick.    If  you  are  planning  to  kuild  you  w^ill  ke  interested  in 

"GENUINE  ECONOMY  IN  HOME  BUILDING" 
Illustrated  m  colors.  Sent  for  10  cents  to  cover  mailing  ckarges 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 

DEPT.  D-44.   ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Baltimore;  Chicago;  Cleveland;  Davenport;  Du  Bois,  Pa.; 

Indianapolis;     Kansas    City;    Minneapolis;     New    York 

City;  Omaha;   Philadelphia;  Toledo;  Washington,  D.  C. 

LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS  OF  FACE  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD 

Residence  of  John  Parkman  Woods,  Esq.,  St.  Louis 

Hesse  Building  Co. 
Architects 


Get  the  Most  Out  of  Life 


Get  this  Important  New  Book.  It  shows  you  How  To  be  sound  and 
happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  breakdown — How  To 
reconstruct  a  mismanaged  or  "run- down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guid- 
ance along  the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of  unques- 
tioned authority. 

'T^T  Tfl*    I  fT7  A  t^  T  ""*'  Blood-  Vessels;     Their 
M  nili    nili/\I\  1      Care  and  Cure  and  the  Gen- 
eral Management  of  the  Body.  Byl.H.  HIRSCHFELD.M.D. 


y 


"Tells  in  clear,  understandable  English,  'ne  surprisingly  interesting  story 
of  the  human  heart,  and  how  easily  it  may  6.  kept  sound  without  sacrifice  of 
pleasure  or  money."— T/w'  San  Francisco  Call.  "If  the  family  iibriirv  consists  of 
but  two  or  three  books,  this  is  a  work  that  should  be  inthehome."— Denver  Nevis. 

Cloth  bound.    $1.25  net  at  Stores;  post-paid  by  the 
Publishers  for  »1.37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.6  360  Fourth  AvenTie,  New  York,  H.  T. 


Next  to  having  a 
Powerful  Consti- 
tution, the  thing  to 
Know  is  How  To 
Manage  Well  With 
a  Poor  One. 

This  New  Book 
Will  Show  You  How 


Despite  A  Weak  Heart 


is  needed  in  industry.     This  can  be  said 
of  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

We  produce  66  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output  of  petroleum,  60  per  cent,  of  its 
copper,  40  per  cent,  of  its  coal  and  iron, 
and  32  per  cent,  of  its  lead  and  zinc. 
Tin  in  small  quantities  is  produced  in 
Alaska;  platinum  in  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
California;  manganese  in  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  and  California.  We  can  build 
a  battle-ship  or  an  automobile — excepting 
the  tires — a  railroad  or  a  factory,  entirely 
from  the  products  of  American  mines  and 
forests. 

To  replenish  the  soil,  we  have  phosphorus 
in  abundance.  Potash  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  deposits  of  Searless  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  alunite,  in  which  it  is  com- 
bined with  aluminum,  and  deposits  of 
which  are  found  in  several  States.  Nitro- 
gen can  be  extracted  from  the  air  by  cheap 
hydroelectric  power,  as  is  now  done  in 
Germany,  Norway,  and  elsewhere.  There- 
fore we  can  feed  the  earth  and  keep 
it  sustained. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  so  varied  that 
we  can  produce  all  the  grains,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  fibers  known  to  the  temperate 
zone  and  some  found  in  the  subtropical 
regions.  And  to  crown  all  this,  we  have 
water-power  that  can  be  made  to  generate 
as  much  as  sixty  million  horse-power. 

The  public  domain  is  growing  rapidly 
less,  which  means  that  it  is  being  occupied 
and  used.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  odd 
million  acres  left,  twelve  million  acres  have 
been  classified  as  coal-bearing,  more  than 
four  million  as  probably  carrying  oil,  and 
nearly  three  million  as  phosphate  lands. 
The  most  valuable  discovery  made  in  re- 
cent years,  as  affecting  the  public  domain, 
is  that  the  semiarid  regions  may  become 
abundantly  productive  under  dry-farming 
methods. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska,  containing 
perhaps  four  hundred  million  acres,  is  now 
the  great  body  of  our  public  domain.  It  is 
heavily  mineralized,  and  is  a  land  of  un- 
known possibilities.  One  gold-mine  there 
has  recently  erected  a  mill  of  six  thousand 
tons'  daily  capacity,  with  ore  in  sight  to 
run  the  mill  for  fifty  years. 

Our  waters  that  now  flow  idly  to  the  sea 
could  be  made  to  support  not  fewer  than 
fifty  million  people  if  turned  upon  the  land 
which  otherwise  will  remain  as  pasture,  or 
altogether  worthless.  The  demonstration 
has  been  given  that  our  lands  of  little  rain 
can  be  made  more  fruitful  than  those  where 
the  rainfall  is  abundant.  Land  and  water 
we  have;  the  problem  of  bringing  them 
together  is  only  one  of  money. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  shut  off  certain 
chemical  supplies,  one  of  the  chemists  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ritt- 
man,  found  a  new  process,  which  has  been 
given  to  the  public,  by  which  benzol  and 
toluol,  the  foundation  of  auilin  dj^es  and 
explosives,  and  gasoline,  may  be  made 
from  crude  petroleum.  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Moore  have  devised  and  pro\ed  a 
process  for  the  reduction  of  radium  from 
carnotite  ores. 

An  oil  expert,  Mr.  Pollard,  was  put  to 
the  task  of  sa\ing  the  billions  of  feet  of  gas 
wasted  daily  into  the  air  from  the  oil- 
wells  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  successful. 
Mr.  Cottrell  has  d(>vised  a  method  of  taking 
solids  and  liquids  out  of  smelter-smoke, 
thus  saving  sulfuric  acid,  arsenic,  zinc, 
and  lead. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  uttered  two-thirds 
of  all  the  epoch-making  iuveutious  of  the 
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world,  ranging  from  the  telephone  and  the 
incandescent  lamp  to  Wright's  aeroplane 
and  high-speed  steel.  Each  day  we  issue 
an  average  of  two  hundred  letters  patent 
to  American  inventors,  and  the  number  of 
inventions  is  increasing  wTth  the  years. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  million  boys 
and  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

With  all  these  resources,  what  has  been 
done?  "We  have  given  of  our  national 
resources,"  answers  Mr.  Lane,  "as  no 
l)eople  ever  did  before  or  ever  can  again." 
Subsidies  were  given  to  railroads,  to 
States  for  their  schools  and  other  public 
institutions;  fanning  and  forest  land  has 
been  given  free  on  the  condition  that  it 
be  reclaimed  and  used ;  metal-bearing  land 
has  been  had  for  the  asking  from  the 
Government,  if  the  men  who  took  it  agreed 
to  develop  it  economically;  mone.\-  has  been 
devoted  in  tremendous  sums  to  convert 
desert  and  swamp  into  farm-land — there 
has  been  no  stint  where  it  has  been  first 
ascertained  that  the  gift  would  be  fairly 
used  and  honestly  developed.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  has  been  unreservedly 
the  policy  of  Use,  and,  having  mapped 
out  this  policy  of  use,  Mr.  Lane  pleads, 
"it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  other  policies 
of  this  Government  will  be  allowed  to  stay 
the  internal  development  of  the  country," 
for  "any  such  com-se  would,  I  am  sure, 
offend  the  most  deep-seated  instinct  of  om- 
people."  And  thus  the  Secretary  comes 
to  the  ideal  of  "pride  in  preparedness." 
Foreigners  who  laugh  at  cur  boasts  of  the 
growth  of  our  country,  he  says,  do  not 
imderstand  what  this  pride  of  ours  is.  As 
lie  explains,  feelingly: 

No  one  would  smile  when  told  that  a 
foreign  Power  had  brought  into  action  a 
gun  of  hitherto  unknown  caliber,  or  had 
built  a  ship  of  unequaled  displacement  or 
power,  or  that  its  army  had  made  an  un- 
precedented number  of  miles  in  a  day's 
march.  These  are  the  very  fhings  on 
which  certain  nations  pride  themselves  as 
revealing  their  capacity,  ingenm'ty.  and 
resourcefuhiess.  No  doubt  such  achieve- 
ments make  for  national  self-respect  and 
self-confidence. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  Ameri(^an.  His 
place  in  the  sc-heme  of  things  is  to  reveal 
to  the  world  what,  can  be  done  in  the 
development  of  a  new,  country.  Every 
crop  raised,  every  .schoolhouse  built,  every 
rail  laid,  every  nail  driven,  is  evidence 
that  the  work  he  is  sent  to  do  is  being 
done.  Instead  of  being  the  petty  boasting 
of  a  parochial-minded  provincial,  this 
spirit,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  highest 
creative  quality. 

It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that. 
every  American  has  it  in  his  heart,  that,  he 
is  in  a  small  sense  a  fliscoverer;  that  he  is 
joining  in  the  revelation  to  the  world  of 
something  of  which  it  was  not  previously 
aware,  and  of  whit'i  it  may  some  day  mako 
use.  Men  work  for  what  they  think  worth 
while.  If  they  find  their  joy  in  proving 
that  their  land  contains  coal  or  will  raise 
wheat,  or  that  a  refractory  ore  may  be  re- 
duced at  a  practicable  cost,  and  tell  about 
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THERE  is  a  distinctive  charm  in  the 
interiors  of  all  beautiful  homes,  what- 
ever their  costs,  due  to  just  the  right  dif- 
fusion of  light,  and  shade,  and  air.  These 
factors  do  not  stand  up  with  the  artistic 
furnishings  and  tangible  decorations  and 
declare  their  own  value.  But  they  are 
the  essence  of  charm  in  any  really  beau- 
tiful room.    For  this  simple  reason 

WILSON 

Venetian  Blinds  and 
Awnings 
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WILSON 

"SOMETHING  FOR  EVERY  BUILDING' 

Steel  Rolling  Doors  for  Fire 
Protection.  Rolling  Wood 
Partitions  for  Churches  and 
Schools.  Heavy  Wood  Roll- 
ing Doors  for  Round  Houses. 
Venetian  Blinds  and  Awn- 
ings for  the  house  and  porch. 
Sleeping  Porch  Blinds. 
Hygienic  Wardrobes  for 
Schools.  Sliding  Swing 
Doors  for  Garages.  Wood 
Block  Flooring  for  Armories 
and  Public  Buildings. 

Write  for  booklet  of  the 
product  you  are  interested  in 


have  been  specified  by  leading  architects  in  the  most  notable  homes  of  the 
country  for  more  than  forty  years.  They  provide  a  simple  and  perfect 
system  for  absolute  control  of  light  and  shade  and  ventilation  in  any  room 
under  all  conditions.  They  are  permanent,  efficient  and  attractive  from 
within  and  without.  They  are  fast  supplanting  fabric  awnings  and  shades 
which  for  any  purpose  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  Wilson  product.s.  For  porch  and  piazza,  and 
especially  sleeping  porches,  they  have  no  equal. 
Ask  your  architect,  or  write  for  illustrated  and 
descriptive  booklet.    Address  nearest  office. 

J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 
8  West  40th  Street  New  York 

Branches  in  New  Orleans,  American  Sheet  Metal  Works 
and  J.  T.  Mann  &  Co.;  Pittsburgh,  H.  H.  Charles;  Denver, 
Colorado  Bldrs.  Supply  Company;  Philadelphia,  L.  H. 
Myrick ;  SeaH/e,  S.  W.  R.  Dally  and  Galbraith-Bacon  &Co.; 
Spokane,  S.  W.  R.  Dally;  Chicago,  H.  B.  Dodge  &  Co.; 
Oklahoma  City,  S.  H.  Hanson;  Minneapolis,  Johnson- 
Jackson  &  Coming  ("o.;  Buffalo,  Roger  Emmons;  Montreal, 
Stinson,  Reeb  Bldrs.  Supply  Co.;  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  V.  S.  Metal  Products  Co.;  Atlanta,  J.  M.  Van  Har- 
lingen;  Boston,  E.A.Baker;  Norfolk,  Va.,i-  G.Wilson  Corp. 
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CARBONVOID^Kfs?I,'r« 


Get  25  more  miles  from  each  5  gallons  by  dissolving  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  CARBONVOID  in  it.  We  guarantee  this  result 
or;refund  your  money;  also  that  C,\RBON  VOID  will  entirely 
remove  carbon  from  engine  and  prevent  its  deposit.  Enough 
CARBONVOID  to  treat  200  gallons  of  gas,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Agents  wanted.    Exclusive  territory. 

CARBONVOID  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Department  L,  Bradley  Beacb,  N.  J. 


The 
MOTOR 

OIL  that 
Clean 


We  are  exclutive  manufacturers  of  the  famous  "STONE  WHITE"  Refrigerators.  In  these  great  Food 
Preserrers  the  Provision  Compartment  is  made  of  Solid,  Indestructible,  Quarried  Stone — White  as  Snow. 
Send  for  beautiful  catalogues  and  pictorial  booklets 


^       HOMES       ^ 


REFRIGERATORS<$tlsIS 


Nashua. N.H^ 
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The  Care  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp  in  Health 

Special  Directions  for  Women 

The  Structure  of  the  Hair 

Dandruff 

Premature  Baldness 

Excess  of  Oil  —  Lack  of  Oil 
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Attractive  hair 

—Your  chances  for  it? 

AS  makers  of  Packer's 
-^  ^Tar  Soap  for  over  forty 
years,  we  have  acquired  a 
wealth  of  authoritative 
facts  about  hair  health — 
what  hinders  it — what  in- 
vites it. 

Out  of  these  facts,  and 
others  well  known  to  the 
medical  profession — a 
New  York  physician  has 
prepared  a  36  page  Man- 
ual, "The  Hair  and  Scalp 
— Modern  Care  and  Treat- 
ment." This  book  of 
practical  information  we 
send  free  on  request. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  84 A,  81    Fulton   St.,   New  York 
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it  proudly,  they  may  be  serving  themselves, 
but  they  are  also  serving  the  world. 

The  clerk  in  the  store  and  the  mechanic 
in  the  mill  may  not  consciously  engage  in 
any  enterprise  wliich  makes  this  appeal; 
but  when  he  learns  that  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  a  part  has  within  the  year 
opened  a  town  on  the  far  northern  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  which  now  has  some  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  has  driven  a  railroad 
nearly  forty  miles  inland  toward  the  arctic 
circle  on  its  way  to  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Matanuska  and  the  gold-fields  of  the  Tan- 
ana,  he  has  a  feeling  that  he,  too,  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  making  of  this  new  world. 

One  might  say  that  this  was  nothing  more 
than  sentimental  pride.  There  is  a  truer 
and  more  dignified  word  for  it,  however — • 
it  is  the  expression  of  the  American  instinct 
for  improvement. 

We  have  a  passion  for  going  into  the 
unknown,  for  answering  the  puzzles  that  are 
put  to  us.  Our  imagination  is  challenged 
by  difficulty,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
century  of  growth,  which  in  its  magic  and 
its  largeness  casts  a  spell  upon  the  mind. 


BLAKELOCK'S  RETURN 

THE  story  of  Ralph  Albert  Blakelock, 
his  genius,  his  sufferings,  his  madness, 
his  recovery,  is  told  in  our  department  of 
Letters  and  Art.  The  painter  has  spent 
seventeen  years  in  the  Middletown  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  Dr.  Maurice 
C.  Ashley,  of  the  hospital,  reports  him 
much  improved.  He  has  suffered  much, 
and  yet,  when  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  asylum  and  visit  the  exhibition  of  his 
own  pictures  in  New  York  City  some  days 
ago,  he  had  nothing  to  say,  save  in  the 
way  of  fond  recollection,  of  those  meager 
years  of  aching  poverty  and  misunder- 
standing. To  him,  the  impoverished, 
seventy-year-old  prisoner  on  parole,  per- 
mitted to  view  his  own  paintings — -which 
we  are  assured  will  not  die  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  money  for  other  people — the 
past  is  memorable  only  as  the  season  of 
his  best  and  greatest  work.  The  hardships 
then  endured  have  mercifully  warped  his 
mind  so  that  the  memory  of  their  pain 
can  not  now  hurt  him,  and  in  the  spectacle 
of  Blakelock  the  insane  visiting  the  ex- 
hibition of  Blakelock  the  artist  tragedy 
is  screened  from  us  by  his  ingenuous,  naive 
delight  in  the  experience,  and  the  evidences 
that,  artistically  at  least,  he  is  by  no  means 
the  madman  whom  some  might  expect 
to  see.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives 
us  an  admirably  sympathetic  account 
of  the  reunion  of  Blakelock  and  Harry  W. 
Watrous,  secretary  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  who  was  the  artist's  friend 
in  the  old  days  and  "wore  out  his  shoes  sell- 
ing Blakelock' s  pictm-es  to  keep  him  from 
throwing  them  away  for  a  few  dollars 
desperately  needed."  Then  the  freed  man 
is  brought  to  the  Reinhardt  Gallery,  where 
the  Blakelock  exhibition  is  on  viow.  We 
read  on: 

The  attendant  opened  the  door.    Blake- 
lock stood  still.     Directly  in  front  of  him. 


in  the  room  beyond,  was  the  now  famous 
"Moonlight,"  owned  by  the  Toledo  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  and  lent  for  this  exhibition. 
In  all^the  pictures 'which  fronted  this  frail 
painter,  this  came  to  meet  him.  The  moon 
behind  dark  specter-trees  seemed  almost 
to  throw  shadows  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet. 
But  he  did  not  heed  them.  He  turned 
directly  from  it  and  faced  the  side  wall. 
He  went  to  "The  Old  Oak"  hung  there 
with  its  neighbors,  no  more  conspicuous, 
no  more  fine,  but  holding  in  its  canvas  all 
of  Blakelock' s  loves — the  sharp  twisting 
tree-limbs  against  a  twilight  sky.  Some- 
where  from  the  depths  of  that  picture 
there  came  a  light,  and  it  spread  over 
the  painter's  face.  He  began  at  once  to 
tell  about  it,  how  and  where  he  painted 
it;  he  pointed  to  the  tracery  in  the  trees, 
and  called  Watrous's  attention  to  artistic 
details  of  execution  having  to  do  with 
background  and  color. 

And  now  it  was  that  Ralph  Albert 
Blakelock  came  back  —  not  as  he  came 
in  physical  shape  to  the  city  —  but  in 
spirit  and  in  mind.  His  pictures  seemed 
to  be  the  link  which  the  period  of  ex- 
ceptional calm  upon  which  he  has  lately 
entered  needed  for  fulness.  His  memory 
became  inordinately  clear.  He  went 
from  one  to  tne  other  of  his  paintings, 
saying:  "Now,  Harry,  you  remember 
about  this."  And,  "Doctor,  you  know  I 
only  got  thirty  dollars  for  this,"  telling 
who  bought  it  and  how  he  dickered  for 
a  better  price  when  the  offer  was  out  of 
bounds  too  low. 

Then  he  came  to  his ' 'Moonlight. ' '  Again 
he  pondered  about  the  trunk  of  that  tree 
which  upheld  such  a  load  of  moon-struck 
branches. 

"Yes,  I  think  that  tnmk  is  just  the 
right  size  now.  You  see,  I  was  not  at 
all  sure  up  there  [meaning  at  Middle- 
town]  whether  or  not  after  all  that  trunk 
would  bear  the  branches.  But  it  is  all 
right." 

Now  those  who  had  hovered  around, 
hearing  his  first  words  and  watching  the 
joy  of  the  home-coming,  took  places  in 
the  rear.  Left  to  himself,  he  strolled 
around,  bowing  to  an  attendant  and  ex- 
plaining to  her  at  length  about  his  "  Ruby 
Wine,"  which  was  hung  in  the  anteroom. 

"I  painted  that  for  Mr.  Herter,  before 
he  went  to  Paris,"  he  said.  "He  died 
over  there,  and  never  saw  it.  See  how 
ancient  it  looks,  as  if  some  old  fellow 
a  thousand  years  old  had  done  it.  But 
that  is  because  it  is  done  on  a  wood-panel. 
I  got  $25  for  that  picture."  And  as  he 
mentioned  this  figure,  which  would  not 
pay  insurance  on  the  painting's  value 
to-day,  he  had  no  sadness  in  his  voice, 
no  deep  hurt  at  the  injustice  done.  Rather 
light  was  his  tone,  as  if  this  were  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  life  of  an  artist. 

Manj'  things  puzzled  him  in  the  old  days 
— why  one  could  work  so  hard  for  so  little, 
and  why  the  insignificant  necessities,  like 
food  and  raiment,  cost  more  than  the  soul 
of  an  artist  spread  on  canvas  could  pay 
for.  Now  he  does  not  bother  his  head 
about  them.  He  is  back  with  his  work 
again,  back  in  the  studio  once  more;  and 
he  is  triumphant  with  iho  knowledge  that 
his  work  is  good — the  knowledge  ho  always 
had,  long  before  others  shared  it.  We  are 
given  another  view  of  him : 

See  him  now  as  he  turns  to  Dr.  .Vshley 
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PR  EPA 


UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES.  INC 

INSPECTED   LIGHTWEIGHT  SAFE 


Ujis^Ks 


SAFE-GUARD  YOUR  FILES  AND  VALUABLES 

AS  YOUR  GOVERNMENT  DOES 

From  the  National  Enemies'^ Fire  and  T/teft! 


FIRE  destroys  each  year  about  a  quarter  as  much  as  America  builds.      And  the 
law  of  averages  says:    Your  Turn  May   Come  Next.      Consider  the  peril  that 
surrounds  your  business  and  your  home  every  hour.      A  fire-proof  building  may 
protect  itself — but  not  its  contents.      Consider  that. 

And  remember  that  Science  now  leaves  you  no  excuse  if  some  day  soon  only  ashes  remain  of  your 
files,  records,  documents,  instruments  or  priceless  keepsakes.  For  here  is  a  great  invention  that  ends 
fire  peril.     It's  the  genuine  and  only  SAFE-CABINET  in  the  world. 

For  Universal  Use 

Now  in  the  War,  Navy,  State,  Treasury  and  other 
departments  at  Washington,  in  the  U.  S.  consular  offices 
throughout  the  world.  THE  SAFE-CABINET  protects 
the  nation's  secrets,  files  and  records. 

It  is  used  in  thousands  of  large  and  small  offices, 
stores,  factories,  camps,  pubHc  and  private  buildings  and 
homes.  It  isfast  replacing  old-style  built-in  vaults,  bulky 
iron  safes,  and  wood  and  steel  filing  cabinets. 

In  Conflagrations 

It  has  fallen  red-hot  amid  thundering  walls  and 
debris.  Laid  buried  for  days  in  burned  and  water-soaked 
ruins.  |  Ever  with  the  same  result  when  opened  by  the 
owner — all  contents  intact— unharmed — safe! 

No  man  can  estimate  THE  SAFE-CABINET'S 
value  to  the  world.  For  probably  90  per  cent  of  all 
uninsurable  wealth  is  exposed  to  hazard.  And  this 
great  achievement  ends  that. 

Burglars  have  often  tried  in  vain  to  force  and  blow 
open  THE  SAFE-CABINET. 

EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

You  need  this  priceless  discovery  at  once.  Send  today 
for  catalog,  low  prices  and  monthly  payment  terms.  Don't  de- 
lay to  your  sorrow.  Get  the  documentary  evidence  from  men 
who've  saved  millions  by  using  THE  SAFE-CABINET, 
Full  details  free.    For  Safety's  sake — mail  the  coupon  NOW, 


Unlike  Anything  You  Know 

This  is  not  a  mere  "insulated"  cabinet,  for  THE 
SAFE-CABINET,  S-Cientest  Model,  protects  from  fire 
where  others  fail.  Yet  it  has  all  system's  conveniences, 
and  will  house  any  standard  filing  device  in  use. 

It  is  not  a  ponderous  iron  safe.  Size  for  size,  it  has 
twice  the  capacity  of  that,  weighs  only  a  third  as  much 
and  costs  far  less. 

Tested  by  Underwriters*  Elxperts 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  is  inspected  and  certified 
"Lightweight  Safe"  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
Government,  Railway  and  Insurance  experts.  State 
and  City  officials,  and  hundreds  of  business  men  in 
America  and  foreign  countries  have  seen  it  scientifically 
tested — 

First  heated  white-hot.  Then  hurled  for  a  sheer  fall 
of  30  feet  under  an  avalanche 
of  bricks.  Returned  un- 
opened to  the  laboratory  fur- 
nace and  heated  again  near 
the  melting  point  of  steel. 

All  this— yet  without  a 

paper  inside  of  it  scorched! 

No  other  container 

known  to    withstand    such 

terrific  attacks. 


Li 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY,  Dept.  121,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  THE  SAFE-CABINET 
15  Branches  and  800  Dealers  in  United  States  and  Canada 
Foreign  Sales  Department,   IS  East  26th  St.,  New  York 


Precipitation  and  Impact  Test 


IHE  SAFE-CABINET 

S.r"  I  ENTEST 
%■■        fvi    C=>    C=>    S     L.        I 

48  Styles  and  Sizes  Adapted  to  Every  Business,  Profession   and  Home 

Highest  Award  at  Both  California  Expositions.     Protected  by 

Numerous  Patents.      Trade  Name  Protected 


SAFE-CABINET  USERS 

Here  are  a  few  of  thousands; 
some  have  purchased  as  many 
as  250  SAFE-CABINETS. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 

New  York. 
Live  Stock    Exchange    Building, 

Kansas  City. 
Continental  &  Commercial  Nat. 

Bank,  Chicago. 

First    National    Bank     Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Southern  Express  Bldg.,  Chatta- 
nooga. 
Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.   . 
Carter  Bldg.,  Houston. 
Penn  Mutual  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Winnipeg. 

Lebolt   &    Co.    (Jewelers),    New 
York  City. 

Stone-Ordean-Wells  Co.  (Whole- 
sale Grocers),  Duluth. 

Hollywood  Farm,  Seattle. 


Many  Records  Like   This 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes: 
"Building  practically  destroyed 
by  fire.  A  gas  main  exploded 
and  SAFE-CABINET  blown 
down  to  the  basement.  But 
contents  all  intact,  although 
THE  SAFE-CABINET  sub- 
jected to  extreme  heat." 


Mail  For  Safety's  Sake 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Dept.  121,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Send  your  catalog  postpaid,  and  names  of 
SAFE-CABINET  users  engaged  in  business  sim- 
ilar to  that  indicated  below. 


Name 


Business . 


(Please  signify  if  for  home  use  only) 


Address . 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


I00-CIGARS-H.65 

Havana  Midgets.SK  inches,  with  Sanitary  Amberol  Holder. 
Panetelas,  4M  Inches,  100 for $2.50:  Otherson  Request. 
Send  Money  Order;  Smoke  Five;  if  unsatisfactory,  return 
balance,  get  back  your  money.    Order  Light  or  Darlj. 
W.  H.  FINK  CO.,  Dept.  9,  213-217  W.  12.Sth  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 


Just  Published 


/NT/MATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO   WILL  DECIDE 
MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

.Servia 

Belgium 


RADZIWILL 

■  The  Royal 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 


By  PRINCESS     CATHERINE 

Author  of  "  Memories  of  Forlv   Years," 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
wliich  shows  that  the  Prijicess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focticid  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  tlic 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravure!.        Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES   OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE 

Just  Published 


to  tell  him  about  a  patch  of  color  in  one 
of  his  Indian  pictures.  His  eye-glasses 
have  become  aslant  with  jostling,  his 
po(4iet-handkerchief  is  Happing  proudly. 
On  his  cheeks  are  slowly  deepening  spots 
of  red.  (You  have  taken  this  man,  re- 
member, from  seventeen  years  of  grayness 
and  comparative  isolation  to  the  splendor  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  gallery  and  the  triumph 
of  his  art.)  His  eyes  are  dancing.  They 
are  deep  blue.  His  walk  is  as  if  he  were  a 
young  man.  His  movements  are  quick. 
He  is  smiling,  and  trying  to  tell  every  one 
all  he  wants  to  know ;  answering  questions, 
and  reeling  off  dates  and  details  which 
many  a  saner  and  younger  man  would 
tind  it  difficult  to  remember,  off-hand. 

"Here  is  a  pictiu'e  which  my  wife  always 
liked."  He  drew  up  to  Number  12,  a 
landscape  owned  by  C'larkson  Cowl. 

"You  know,  I  thought  I  ought,  to  have 
a  frame  for  this  because  she  liked  it  so," 
he  continued.  (Blakelock  never  had 
money  for  frames  in  those  days.)  "So 
I  went  over  to  the  framer  and  selected 
a  black  one — one  of  those  with  the  lovely 
enamel  finish.  I  said,  'How  much  is  iti" 
'Two  dollars  and  a  half,'  he  said.  You 
know,  I  thought  it  would  be  about  twenty 
dollars  and  a  half,  and  I  tell  you  I  took  it." 

Yes,  and  everything  that  was  twenty 
dollars  and  a  half  Blakelock  thought  was 
two-fifty  in  tho.se  times.  Money  was  part 
of  a  topsyturvy  world  to  him.  The  wants 
of  his  nine  children  and  his  wife  were  so 
necessarily  incessant  that  there  never  was 
enough  around  his  home  to  permit  calm 
reckoning  and  apportionment. 

"Mr.  Blakelock,"  said  Dr.  Ashley,  "do 
you  think  you  could  paint  another  like 
this?"  He'pointed  to  the  Clark  "Moon- 
light," hung  in  the  center  of  the  farther 
room.  And  Dr.  Ashley  asked  this  ques- 
tion purposely.  He  believes  that  Blakelock 
is  capable  of  .sane  art-judgment. 

With  no  hesitation  the  artist  answered: 
"Paint  another  like  that?  No,  no,  doctor. 
I  could  not  paint  another  like  that 
any  more  than  I  could  shed  tears  over 
again.  A  pictiu-e  is  emotion,  not  industry. 
Of  such  as  that,  !  could  do  only  O-N-E," 
and  he  spelled  the  word  slowly,  as  if  to 
settle  the  question  for  all  time. 

Mad  he  may  be,  but  he  is  sane  enough  to 
insist  on  one  thing  that  many  a  saner  man 
has  not.  He  wishes  passionately  to  have 
his  j)aintings  recognized  for  what  they  are, 
and  not  become  "famous"  merely  through 
publicity  attaching  to  his  rather  sensa- 
tional career.  His  greatest  fear  is  that 
tliey  may  be  looked  upon  by  the  public  as 
the  remarkable  work  of  "the  mad  artist" 
— as  one  applauds  the  clumsy  mimicry  of 
a  trained  ape — rather  than  as  artistic 
creations  absolutely  apart  from  the  artist's 
own  life.  "What  he  has  done,"  in  the  words 
of  the  writer,  "he  has  labored  with  to  his 
fingers'  l>ones,  and  now  he  wants  for  that 
work  appraisal  upon  its  merits  aloue." 
There  is  one  more  glimpse  of  him,  halted 
before  his  "Vision  of  Life": 

"You  know  I  did  that,"  he  said,  more 
seriously,  "with  the  idea  that  those  figures 
would  com(>  to  life."  And  as  he  .said  thi.s, 
lie  slept  back  and  drmv  his  friends  with  liim. 

From  tlie  other  room  the  mass  of  color 
1)11  that  ri\«'r-bank  took  shape.  The  forms 
of  maids  coming  from  the  water  seemed 
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to  reach  out  for  the  bank.  The  picture 
lived;  perhaps  because  it  lived  in  our 
hearts.     For  Blakelock's  sake  it  lived. 

"See,  Harry,  do  you  see  the  motion?" 

"Yes,  Ralph,"  Watrous  answered. 

The  motion  was  plainly  there,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  Indian  pictures.  The  figiu-es 
about  the  camp-fire — they  seemed  to  be 
swaying  to  music,  all  the  more  rhythmical 
as  their  creator  stood  before  them. 

For  Blakelock  is  a  musician,  even  in 
his  movements.  He  played  those  Indians 
into  being  these  many  years  ago,  so  his 
friends  say.  They  tell,  one  day,  passing 
his  studio,  they  heard  an  insistent  lay 
coming  from  his  doorway.  There  he  sat 
before  the  piano  with  his  half-finished 
picture  before  him. 

"I  have  been  trying  all  day  to  make 
those  fellows  dance,  Harry,"  he  said. 
Then  he  rushed  to  his  easel  and  took  to 
painting.  And  if  Blakelock  did  not 
actually  transfer  his  music  from  instru- 
ment to  canvas,  he  has  made  his  figures 
sing  from  the  music  that  is  in  his  heart. 
He  is  full  of  it.  He  has  been  playing 
the  hours  away  at  the  asylum  with  Dr. 
Ashley  as  the  solitary  audience.  But 
there,  there  was  no  easel  to  rush  to; 
little  but  cigar-box  lids  and  chalk  colors. 
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MOVIES  FOR  CHILDREN 

LITERATURE  for  children  of  a  hun- 
dred or  so  years  ago  would  be  re- 
garded to-day  as  fearsome  nourishment 
for  undeveloped  minds.  It  was  full  of 
wase  saws  and  sawdust  verbiage,  but  the 
principal  part  of  it  consisted  of  "moral 
thrillers" — stories  of  the  most  fearful  and 
horrible  nature,  supposedly  valuable  for 
their  ability  to  scare  the  reader  into 
highly  moral  conduct  by  realistic  depic- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  wrong  actions. 
Since  that  time  juvenile  literature  has 
been  thinned  and  sweetened,  and  the  bit- 
ter allopathic  morals  have  been  taken  out. 
But  there  is  more  to  be  done,  apparently. 
We  have  reformed  our  literature,  so  that 
the  infant  intelligence  shall  not  be  made 
morbid;  but  we  have  inadvertently  per- 
mitted the  movie  to  take  its  place.  And 
it  is  at  last  pretty  generally  recognized 
that  even  the  censored  movie  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  given  to  every  youngster  who 
has  a  nickel  in  his  fist.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  being  attempted,  we  are  in- 
formed, by  the  Juvenile  Moving-Picture 
Board  in  New  York  City,  and  other  similar 
organizations  in  other  cities.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  progress  made  already,  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  gives  us  the 
program  of  a  special  children's  theater 
showing  pictures  in  Merion,  a  fashionable 
suburb  of  Philadelphia: 

January  29 
"The  Wizard  of  Oz." 

February  5 

"Japan:  Dr.  Dorsey's  Expedition." 
"The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere." 
"Harlequin's  Story." 
'Runaway  Horse." 


Those  who  have 
expressed  their  preference  for 
Oldsmobiles  in  the  past  17  years 
have  been  people  whose  tastes  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  a  car  of  above 
the  common  level  of  motor  car 
merit. 

The  fact  that  the  demand  for 
Oldsmobile  Light  Eights  has  now 
well-nigh  reached  our  production 
limit  is  substantial  appreciation  of 
Oldsmobile  supremacy  in  point 
of  beauty — of  construction — of 
motor  simplicity — of  luxury — of 
performance. 


The  Oldsmobile  Light  Eight, 
5-passenger — $1195  f.  o.  b. 
Lansing.  Roadster  $1195. 
Write  for  our  new  booklet 
"The  Light  Eight  De  Luxe." 


OLDS     MOTOR    WORKS 

E.i.i/,j„o  ,63o  LANSING      MICHIGAN  l„„,po,ar,>o  two 
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UR  conviction  is  that  the  Hup- 
mobile  represents  the  world's 
finest  expression   of  the  four- 
cylinder  principle. 

That  principle— which  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction  to  nearly  85  per  cent  of 
the  motor  car  buyers  of  America— has 
been  the  basis  of  Hupmobile  engineer- 
ing for  seven  years. 

We  have  developed  "the  best  car  of  its  class  in 
the  world",  with  a  dependable,  simple  motor, 
noted  for  swift  pick-up,  high-gear  flexibility, 
and  abundant  power  with  smoothness  and 
silence. 

That  is  why  Hupmobile  sales  stand  now  at 
the  highest  point  yet  recorded  in  the  car's 
career,  and  why  they  are  steadily  climbing. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Five-passenger  Touring  Car  -  $io8s 
Year-'Round  Touring  Car  -  -  1185 
Two-passenger  Roadster  -  io8s 


Vear-'Roiind  Coupe  -         $1165 

Seven-passenger  Touring  Car    1225 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Courtesy  First — Safety  for  Others  ih  Motor  inn 


Fifty  hours  of  service-labor  are 
given  free  to  each  Huptnohile  buyer, 
to  be  had  by  him  at  any  Hupmo- 
bile service  station  in  exchange  for 
coupons  he  receives  with  the  car., 
This  service  is  available  anywhert 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  coupons  are  accepted  at  any 
of  our  3300  service  stations. 


The mqrk  cfsxigerior 


y..mo(or  car  strvice 
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February  12 

"A  Race  Through  the  Clouds." 
"The  Birth  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
"Colonel  Heeza  Liar:    His  Waterloo." 
"Rural  Love- Affair." 
"French  Guiana." 

February  19 

"Japan  No.  2:  Dr.  Dorsey's Expedition." 
"Dream  Fairy." 
"Joan  of  Are."— Part  I. 
"Joan  of  Arc" — Part  II. 
Braj'  Cartoon. 

February  26 

Mary  Piekford,  in  "Cinderella." 
Strange  Birds  and  Seals. 
Cartoon. 

March  4 

"Japan  No.  3:  Dr.  Dorsey's  Expedition." 

"The  Lazy  Line." 

"Cartoons  in  the  Kitchen." 

"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 

"Sugar-Loaf  Mountain." 

Cartoon. 

In  New  York  City  the  work  has  been 
somewhat  better  systemized  and  is  really 
proceeding  on  a  large  scale.  As  we  read, 
in  the  same  paper: 

The  members  of  the  New  York  board 
see  every  picture  designated  as  suitable 
for  children  by  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship.  From  these  they  choose  the 
ones  they  wish  for  a  schedule  of  programs. 
These  programs  they  send  on  to  their  sister 
organizations  in  other  cities. 

At  the  first  showing  of  each  program 
chosen  by  the  committee  a  censorship 
board,  consisting  of  seven  boys,  ranging 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  pass  on 
them  in  their  own  way.  Their  opinions 
are  treated  with  due  respe(!t,  and  a  number 
of  pictures  chosen  for  particular  educa- 
tional or  other  merit  have  been  tabued 
by  the  Board  of  Juvenile  Censors.  The 
first  children's  matinee  in  New  York,  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Juvenile  Motion- 
Picture  Board,  was  held  on  January  8. 
The  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
the  matinee  presented  at  one  of  the  most 
convenient  houses  in  each  district.  Chaper- 
ones  were  provided  for  imescorted  children 
by  the  mothers'  clubs.  The  expenses 
of  the  matinees  were  met  by  the  theater- 
managers,  who  also  paid  the  board  a 
small  sum  to  cover  their  expenses. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  over  15  per 
cent,  of  every  motion-picture  audience  is 
composed  of  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  compiler.  Miss  Helen  Duey, 
editor  of  the  motion-picture  department 
of  The  Woman''s  Home  Companion,  adds 
that  fewer  than  150  of  the  plays  she  has  seen 
are  suitable  for  such  children  to  witness. 
We  learn  more  of  the  wide-spread  move- 
ment that  is  being  made  against  this  state 
of  affairs: 

At  last  the  organizations  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  motion-picture  pro- 
ducers are  business  men  and  not  phil- 
anthropists. 

They  have  begun  to  realize  that  they 
must  create  a  d(;mand  for  children's 
pictures — a  demand  which  pays  the  pro- 
ducer in  cold   dollars  and  cents  for  his 


trouble  and  money  invested  in  the  making 
of  films.  Motion-picture  producers  manu- 
factur3  their  products  to  supply  the 
entire  world.  The  fact  that  there  have 
been  spasmodic  demands  for  juvenile 
pictures  has  not  warranted  enough  financial 
returns  to  cover  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution.  The  high-minded  public 
which  wants  such  films  has  now  learned 
that  if  it  can  talk  in  terms  of  profits  to  the 
motion-picture  managers,  who  in  their 
turn  can  make  it  look  like  good  business 
to  the  producers,  the  demand  will  be 
supplied. 

Boston  educators  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  children's  theater  for  educa- 
tional films  only.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  maintains  a  regular  film-service 
in  the  State's  public  schools,  and  Iowa  is 
planning  to  do  the  same  thing  through  its 
State  Agricultural  School.  Chicago  has 
children's  matinees  on  Saturday  mornings, 
and  the  New  York  Strand  Theater  has 
employed  Miss  Dell  McClaren,  a  profes- 
sional story-teller,  to  recount  the  stories  of 
the  films,  or  others  which  the  children 
want  to  hear.  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  had  a 
successful  children's  matinee  intermit- 
tently for  two  years  under  the  partial 
supervision  of  Miss  May  Stanley  and  the 
Drama  League.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Cirand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Louisville.  Ky., 
are  other  cities  which  are  responding  to  the 
demands  of  children's  film-production  and 
doing  practical  as  well  as  propaganda- 
work  in  their  behalf. 


WHAT  MR.  McCLURE  SAW  IN  BELGIUM 

SOME  of  us  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
Belgians  as  a  little  people  who  go 
around  all  day  in  a  rapt  state  of  adoring 
gratitude,  murmuring,  "Thank  God  for 
America!"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
other  things  to  think  about.  We  are 
requested  to  consider  the  conditions  that 
would  result  in  dumping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Montana  in  a  district  about  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  Michigan,  without  much 
regard  for  their  aptitude  for  Living  in  such 
close  quarters  or  whether  they  could  find 
anything  to  do  once  they  were  there.  Even 
if  there  were  room  and  food  enough  at  the 
beginning,  how  should  these  people  plan  to 
support  themselves  in  the  future?  So  it 
is  in  Belgium,  as  S.  S.  McClure,  who  went 
there  to  investigate  the  situation,  soon  dis- 
covered. Before  the  war  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Belgians  were  engaged  in 
agriculture;  to-day  there  is  little  else  for 
them  to  do.  Much  of  the  Belgian  farming- 
land  was  devoted  to  the  raising  of  luxuries, 
whi(!h  are  worse  than  useless  now.  It  is 
primarily  a  manufacturing  country;  but 
what  hope  is  there  for  manufacture  in  a 
land  overridden  by  war  and  under  alien 
management?  Mr.  McClure  went  to  see 
whether  the  Belgians  were  happy,  and 
what  chance  there  was  for  an  economic 
future.  He  found  that  they  are  not 
happy,  and  on  every  horizon  of  the  future 
hang  only  dark  and  dubious  clouds.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  workingmeu  and  women, 
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You'll  Want  It  For 
Its  Many  Virtues 

YOUwill  buytheSonora,notfor 
one  particular  feature  alone, 
but  for  all  the  excellent  character- 
istics blended  together  in  a  per- 
fect way. 

First  and  foremost,  when  you 
hear  this  superb  instrument,  the 
richness  and  unapproached  quality 
of  the  tone  will  cause  you  to  marvel, 
and  you  will  agree  that  the  Sonora 
is  the  most  beautiful  phonograph 
you  have  ever  heard. 

The  tone  control,  permitting  a 
range  through  a  brilliant  crescendo, 
and  then  diminuendo  to  a  soft  faint- 
ness,  is  accomplished  by  patented 
means  at  the  sound  source. 

You  will  not  forget  that  the 
Sonora  plays  all  makes  of  disc  rec- 
ords: diamond,  sapphire,  steel 
needle,  etc.,  as  they  should  be 
played. 

Prices:   $35.   $50.   $75,   $100,   $135, 
$150,  $225,  $300  and  $  loop  . 

Cation  the  Sonora  dealer  in  your  town 

V  Ask  for  Catalog.        ,    " 

SONORA    PHONOGRAPH 
,  CORPORATION 
George  E.  Brightson,  President 

General  Offices  and  Sales  Rooms: 

S7-Reade  St.,  Ne;\v  York 

Representatives   throughout  the 

country. 
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Combination 
Talile  Wagon 

A  portable  service  wagon 
and  tea-table;  a  silent, 
efficient  helper  in  dining 
room, parlors, on  the  porch, 
in  the  kitchen. 

Useful  and  Beau- 
tiful, Too 

Three-inch  rubber  tired, 
absolutely  noiseless,  swivel 
wheels.  Folding  Exten- 
sion top.  Removable  Glass 
Serving  Tray.  Price,  Oak,  $12.75;  Mahogany.  llS.no.  delivered 
free  east  of  Rockies. 

GUARANTEKD  TO  SATISFY 
"KAIN   UNUSUAL  GIFTS"  illustrating  Tray 
Wat,'nits.  Kain'sTiays.  and  many  other  beautiful 
artich's    made  and  sold  by  Mr.  Kain.      Write  for 
this  hookli't-. 
Two  aitirles  for  pnrrh  and  table 
made  bv  Mr.  Kaiii  air  here  illus- 
tr.'ited.  ' 

On  left  •—  Flower  Vase,  14^^ 
inches  Iiigh  ;  Qn.nrtered  Oak— hoops 
of  solid  bra*is.  Price.  $4.75  dcliv- 
er<'d. 

On  right — Flower  Tub  for  stan- 
dard size  flowcf  pot.  Quartered 
Oak,  J2  ?:>;  Mahogany,  Ill.TiO. 
Solid  brass  hoops. 

SOU)  ONLY  BY  MR.  KAIN.     MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 
CHAS.  N.  KAIN,    306  Arrott  Bldg..     PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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An  Eight  of  Matchless  Value 


Oakland  Eight,  $1585,  is  a  car  for  the  man 

who  demands  the  utmost — giant  power,  excess 
speed,  super-luxury.  Its  eight-cylinder  motor 
develops  full  73  horsepower ;  we  know  of  no  other 
"eight"  so  powerful.  Built  to  carry  seven,  it  has 
room  enough  for  more.  Discriminating  taste 
cannot  demand  greater  luxury  than  is  afforded 
by  its  long  double-cowled  French  type  body.  A 
ride  will  convince  you. 

Oakland  Six,  $795,  combines  six-cylinder 
smoothness,  lightweight]economy,  comfort,  style 
and  durability — and  all  at  an  astonishingly  low 
figure. 

Oakland  Four,  $1050,  a  family  car  of  excep- 
tional economy  and  simplicity. 

Oakland    Motor  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  A  nio8t  valuable  Iwok  which  ang:- 
festsa  method  of  Biblesjudy  fitted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times. 
Tells  how  to  oryanize  and  conduct  Bible  study  classes;  how  to 
arouse  interest  in  tlieni :  Jiow  to  show  their  practical  volue  to-day; 
how  to  reach  and  hold  yonu?  men;  how  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  side  of  tlie  Bible,  etc..  etc.  With  fascinating  descrip- 
tions of  unusual  methods  here  and  in  foroijru  lands.  Price.  $1.00 
postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  de.sciibes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  hasbeen  nationally  accepted  alloverEurope. 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.   By  mail,  54  cents, 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


100  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  World^s  Greatest  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Critical  Period 

Nearly  a  century  of  vital  history  fills  the  interval  between  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  the 
Franco-Russo-English  understanding.     It  was  a  century  of  national  upheavals  and  international 
readjustments  which  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  the  present 
war.    A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the  attitudes  and  motives  of 
the  nations  to-day.    This  great  story  of  the  world's  evolution  is  completely,  fascinatingly, 
authoritatively  told  in  one,  big,  fine,  inexp)ensive  volume, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Brooming.  M.A. 

One  of  the  ,>'  rld's  greatest  historical  authorities 

It  describes  the  world's  dominant  figures  of  the  last  hundred  years  and  what  they  accomplished — Lincoln, 

Bismarck,  Edward  Vlf,  scores  of  others.    It  tells  of  our  Civil  War;  the  evolution  of  the  German  Empire; 

the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  the  beginning  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  Italy   repudiated  in  1914;  the 

Boer  War;  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  ana  all  the  other  significant  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 

It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making.     Get  it  and  read  it.     History  and  Biography  give  the 

greatest  education. 

New,  inexpensive,  one-volunu  edition,     1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  $j.oo;  by  mail,  $j.3o. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


about  half  the  ■whole  number  in  the  country, 
are  ■without  work.  Foreign  trade,  that  was 
the  life  of  Belgium,  is  sadly  missing.  But 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that,  tho  they  are 
•without  hope  in  Belgium,  yet  they  are 
■without  poverty,  too.  Every  one  is  fed  and 
clothed.  This  is  done  partly  through 
charity  of  the  peoples  of  other  nations  (one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  sum  spent  comes  in 
this  way),  and  principally  by  the  Belgian 
Government,  from  sums  secured  by  loans 
from  Great  Britain.  But  garments  and 
food  can  not  utterly  satisfy,  and  so  it 
is  that  "there  is  an  absence  of  verve,  of 
the  mental  and  physical  alertness  that 
only  work  and  hope  can  give."  Mr. 
McClure's  story  appears  in  the  New  York 
Mail.  It  reveals  a  concentration,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  the  German  invaders,  on  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  Perhaps,  if  there  is  no 
hope  \nsible  for  the  average  adult  Belgian, 
there  may  yet  be  hope  in  this  work  for  the 
coming  generation  of  Belgians.    As  we  read : 

One  must  admire  the  energy  and  cour- 
age and  resource  of  the  leaders  among 
the  Belgians,  the  members  of  the  American 
commission,  and  the  German  officers  en- 
gaged in  civil  government  under  the  Itader- 
ship  of  General  von  Bissing,  whom  all  trust 
and  admire.  The  American  wife  of  a 
German  officer  has  organized  a  lace-in- 
dustry whereby  10,000  families  earn  their 
living.  A  young  doctor,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  established  a  clinic 
for  children  and  mothers,  and  from  him  I 
got  much  information  as  to  the  work  for 
children.  In  manj^  children's  diseases, 
such  as  digestive  troubles,  the  mortality 
has  been  decreased  by  a  half. 

He  took  me  to  see  a  great  building,  a 
former  locomotive-roundhouse,  where  750 
girls  and  women  were  working  sacks,  and 
a  creche  near  by  for  little  children  and 
nursing-babies.  In  this  factory  more  than 
half  the  women  and  ^rls  were  from 
families  formerly  well-to-do  and  in  some 
cases  wealthy.  There  were  a  well-drest 
old  man,  who  was  formerly  wealthy;  a 
baron,  who  worked  here,  also  his  daughter; 
and  I  saw  the  widow  of  a  French  officer, 
evidently  a  woman  of  culture,  standing  at 
the  bench,  working  the  long  day  in  her  exile. 

It  is  General  von  Bissing's  constant  aim 
to  get  as  many  people  as  possible  to  work, 
and  so  every  possible  plan  is  sought  to 
enable  the  people  to  earn  the  money  for 
their  food,  rather  than  make  the  food  a 
charity.  It  is  recognized  that  enforced 
idleness  is  a  calamity  for  the  moral  well- 
being  of  a  people.  All  the  food  and 
clothing  brought  into  Belgium  are  paid  for, 
first,  by  the  communal  governments,  bj'' 
bonds,  money;  and  then,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  people  themselves. 

I  \-isited  an  enormous  storehouse  of 
clothing  for  the  millions  of  Belgians  who 
can  no  longer  make  their  own  clothing. 
Much  of  this  came  from  the  United  States. 
At  one  table  I  noticed  a  little  flannel  band. 
It  could  be  for  only  one  purpose,  to 
bandage  the  new-born  baby,  and  there  I 
was  shown  the  complete  outfit  of  clothing 
for  new-born  babies,  to  be  sent  everywhere 
as  needed.  And  there  were  shelves  marked 
for  children  of  one  year  and  others  for 
children  of  two  years,  and  so  on,  to  grown 
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people,  all  the  needs  of  all  a  population 
being  provided  for. 

I  asked  a  doctor  who  had  charge  of  a 
great  clinic  for  children  how  early  they 
began  to  look  after  a  child.  He  said,  "Two 
months  before  it  is  born."  All  the  women 
with  child,  among  the  two  millions  of 
dependent  Belgians,  are  eared  for  by  par- 
ticular regimen  in  food  and  general  con- 
ditions of  hfe;  and  aU  children  up  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  are  especially  looked  after. 
All  over  Belgium  many  of  the  little 
children  of  the  poor  are  fed  and  cared  for  in 
great  halls  twice  a  day. 

I  saw  such  a  pla(!e,  a  room  perhaps 
fifty  feet  by  a  hundred,  on  the  street-floor, 
with  long,  low  tables,  and  benches  filled 
with  children,  from  one  year  up,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary health  of  the  babies  and  little 
children  of  Belgians  shows  the  possibiUties 
when  a  child  receives  proper  food  and 
regimen,  utterly  irrespective  of  the  ignor- 
ance or  poverty  of  its  parents. 

I  spent  half  a  day  with  tlie  young  pro- 
fessor from  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and 
his  chief  passion  seemed  to  be  to  increase 
the  health  and  reduce  the  death-rate 
among  the  children,  and  I  found  the  same 
spirit  very  general. 

The  splendid  success  of  the  American 
commission,  in  collaboration  with  General 
\^on  Bissing,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  very 
efficient  local  governments  in  the  Belgian 
communes.  General  von  Bissing  told  me 
he  uses  the  machinery  of  local  government, 
the  Belgian  personnel,  under  the  general 
supervision,  of  course,  of  German  officials, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the  general 
professional  efficiency  of  the  Germans 
enables  them  to  work  heart  and  soul  in 
all  the  fields  of  activity  I  examined. 


IN  THE  VOSGES 

ROMANCE  still  lives  in  the  Vosges, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  elsewhere 
along  the  line  she  has  been  pretty  well 
gassed,  bombed,  and  fire-curtained  out  of 
existence.  In  the  Vosges  heights  men  still 
fight  Avith  cold  steel,  hand  to  hand,  and 
have  little  traffic  with  the  42-centimeter. 
As  Mr.  H.  Warner  Allen  remarks  in  the 
London  Telegraph,  a  17-inch  shell  makes 
but  little  impression  on  a  mountain — per- 
haps as  much  as  a  rain-drop  on  a  paving- 
stone — and  a  wooded  hillside  may  hide 
whole  armies  from  the  enemy,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  diligence  of  the  air-scouts. 
So  it  comes  about  that  the  Vosges  in  the 
present  struggle  is  the  country  of  the 
bayonet  and  the  machine  gun.  Mr.  Allen, 
who  is  a  special  correspondent  for  the 
British  press  and  has  seen  much  of  this 
sort  of  fighting,  explains  further  how  it  is 
that  these  two  arms  reign  supreme,  even 
over  the  rifle: 

It  is  only  in  the  valley  that  the  big  guns 
are  dangerous.  For  half  a  mile  our  road 
lay  exposed  to  the  view  and  shells  of  the 
Germans,  just  a  thousand  yards  away,  and 
the  cars  worked  up  to  full  speed  to  get  past 
the  danger-zone  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  enemy  maintained  a  prudent  silence, 
being  well  awan^  that  the  Fn^nch  in  this 
section  had  definite  orders  to  reply  to  every 
German  projectile  by  four  shells  of  the 
same  caliber,  aimed  unerringly  at  his  most 
vulnerable  points — his  depots  and  cantou- 


Save  Your  Clothes 


If  you  have  any  work  to 
do  on  your  car,  around  the 
house  or  in  the  factory,  and 
want  something  to  protect 
all  your  clothes,  slip  on  a 


Putting 
Suit  On 


^a^ 


[oxoRSmx 

It  is  a  one-piece  garment,  made  of  high- 
grade  olive  khaki.  On  in  a  minute,  off 
in  a  second.  Roomy,  comfortable,  du- 
rable and  washable.  A  handy  over- 
garment for  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
j2.i)o,  giving  chest  measure  and  dealer's 
name.  We  will  send  you  one  direct,  pre- 
paid.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.        (3) 

W.  Shaiihou5e&  Sons,  Depl.  100,  Rockford,  lU. 


They  die 
outdoors! 


For 

roachca 

and  water 

buKi  raeRat 

Bis-KitPasto 

— tht'  nt  w  Poison 

in  ttic  Tubc-Z&c. 
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We  Guarantee 
BUCKSKIN  TIRES 

4000  MILES 

AND  SELL  THEM 
DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Because  we  have  reduced  all  our 
expenses  to  a  minimum  —  because  we  have 
no  dealers,  no  branches,  no  salesmen — 
we  can  sell  Buckskins  to  you  at  prices 
which  are  "the  lowest  in  America.'' 

Our  guarantee  is  absolute.  If  you 
don't  get  all  of  4000  miles  from  your 
Buckskins,  a  credit  in  full  will  be  allowed 
on  the  unexpired  mileage  and  we'll  pay 
expressage  both  ways.  Could  anything 
be  fairer? 

UCKSKIN 

PLAIN  &  NON-SKID 
Guaranteed  TIRES 

are  of  the  highest  quality.  They  have  black 
treads.  Only  the  purest  Para  rubber  and  the 
strongest,  most  resistant  Sea  Island  cotton 
fabric  are  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Every  Buckskin,  before  it 
leaves  the  factory,  is  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  inspection 
possible. 

Our  Terms 
When  cash  accompanies  or- 
der, we  ship  prepaid  express, 
subject  to  money-back  guar- 
antee if  unsatisfactory.  We 
also  send  shipments  CO.  D. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 

Reference* 

We  refer  you  to  Dun's, 
Bradstreet's,  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  The  Cummings  Trust  Co. 
of  Carrollton,  Ohio. 

Send  us  a  postal  today  and  we 
will  send  you  the  details  of  our 
special  low-price  offer  to  car  own- 
ers. Our  last  year's  customers  are 
buying  Buckskins  this  year. 

The  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Company 
Oept.  8,  Carrollton,  Ohio 

Makt-rs  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1904. 

Western  Distributing  Office, 
143G  .*>,  \Iicliit;an  Ave    Chicago  Jit 


O'lr  Patented 

Basket-Weav* 

NoTi-Skid 

Tread 


WORLD'S  LOWEST  PRICED  BOAT 

for  15- 
ft.  boat, 
finished 
ready  to 
run,with  either  in- 
A^BM   forcompletek.d.     board  or  outboard 
U^  #1^  boat— oak  frame     motor. 
^f^^  and    cypress         Builder-Agents 
T  planking-.  Wanted 

Any  14-Year-Old  Boy  Can  Build  This  Boat 

Fre.eCatalog—lOOBoata 
BROOKS  MFG.  CO. 

,5334  Rust  Ave. 
Saginaw,     Michigan 


Everyone    Should    Keep 
Tires    Inflated  with  the 


md 


XVEnSine  Driven 

T'ii'eP'ump 


"No   Oil  Spray    with   Air  Guaranteed 

COMPLETE    WITH    FITTINGS.    ETC.  ^/^Ps^;i 

Dealcra  Can  Promptly  iDslall  on  Any  Car  f(\  A''-^ 

C»l«lo«  Fret  Iv*^^ 

KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^ 


nients  in  the  roar.  So,  as  a  rule,  even 
uiulor  considerahlo  provocation,  the  enemy 
remains  discreetly  quiet.  In  less  than  a 
minute  our  automobiles  had  disappeared 
from  view  in  a  narrow,  wooded  ravin(>,  and 
the  Oerman's  op[)()rtunity  was  lost. 

European  wars  seem  as  far  away  and 
impossible  among  the  steep  hills  of  the 
Vo.sf^es  as  in  an  old-time  fairy-tale.  The 
precipitous  forests  are  ai)parently  as  lonely 
and  deserted  as  ever — where  a  man  jaded 
and  care-Avorn  with  city  life  and  civiliza- 
tion can  rest  his  mind  and  tire  his  body 
healthily  with  exercise  and  bracing  air. 

The  main  defense  is  the  barbed  wire, 
which  is  twined  in  an  ine.xtricable  network 
round  tree-trunks,  fallen  branches,  and 
wooden  stakes.  It  runs  along  the  hill- 
slopes  and  down  into  the  ravines,  extend- 
ing in  all  directions  its  impassable  barrier. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  barbed  w^ire  it  is 
debatable  ground.  The  French  sentries 
lie  hidden  in  shallow  holes,  with  ttrir  rifles 
at  their  shoulders,  listening  intently  for  a 
stir  or  a  rustle  that  might  betray  the  ap- 
proach of  a  German  patrol.  Sometimes  a 
French  patrol  will  make  its  way  tlu-ough 
a  narrow,  zigzag  passage  in  the  barbed- 
wire  entanglement  and  cautiously  glide 
down  the  hill  toward  the  enemy.  Perhaps 
the}'  will  reach  the  German  line  of  wire 
unnoticed,  and  watch  there  for  a  while  to 
see  what  the  Germans  are  doing,  and  if 
occasion  serves  risk  a  shot  or  two  at  any  of 
the  enemy  who  may  show  themselves. 

As  with  the  arms,  so  with  the  fighters — 
characteristics  peculiar  to  this  region  reveal 
themselves.  Mr.  Allen  tells  us  of  these 
men  who  have  so  quickly  and  skilfully 
adapted  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the 
locality: 

The  Frenchmen  engaged  in  this  partic- 
ular section  are  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
young  men  to  whom  mountaineering  and 
war  in  the  hills  might  be  an  agreeable 
sport.  They  are  territorials,  men  over 
forty,  and  for  the  most  part  fathers  of 
families.  The  major  who  conducted  us 
over  his  domain — which,  as  he  rightly 
said,  was  to  be  measured  rather  by  height 
and  depth  than  by  length  and  breadth — 
was  a  man  of  seventy,  and  in  civilian  life 
a  lawyer.  Yet  he  climbed  up  the  break- 
neck paths,  never  pausing  for  breath,  with 
an  ease  that  many  men  half  his  age  might 
have  envied.  He  told  me  that  it  was 
extraordinary  how  quickly  his  men  had 
adapted  themselves  to  geographical  con- 
ditions to  which  they  were  totally  unac- 
customed. They  came  there  in  the  autumn 
of  1914,  and  in  a  month  or  two  there  was 
not  a  single  mountain-path  or  mule-track 
in  their  sector  of  which  they  did  not  know 
every  bend  and  turn. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  men  that  they 
have  settled  down  to  their  military  life 
in  the  mountains  as  if  it  were  to  be  per- 
manent, and  not  a  mere  parenthesis. 
They  have  built  their  major  a  palatial 
residence,  and  provided  it  with  a  work  of 
art  in  the  shape  of  a  barbed-wire  chande- 
lier, which  is  not  merely  ingenious,  but 
actually  beautiful.  There  are  architects, 
builders,  artists,  cabinet-makers  among 
them,  and  each  of  them  has  contributed 
his  share  of  special  knowledge  to  the 
general  result.  Their  gi-eat  triumph  is  the 
Turkish  baths,  complete  with  dome  and 
crescent  above  the  roof,  where  every  man 
can  wash  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 

"I  do  not  say,"  said  the  major,  "that  we 


shall  not  be  glad  to  go  back  home  when 
peace  is  declared;  but  we  can  hang  on 
here  quite  comfortably  for  as  long  as 
may  be,  and  you  will  not  hear  a  word  of 
grumbling  until  we  have  finished  our  work 
and  beaten  the  Boches  once  and  for  all." 


WAR-LULLABIES  AND  THE  BOY 


u  T  irHI 
VV  Ni 


HEN  the  Sun  draws  off  and  the 
ght  comes  down  and  the  light 
of  the  ever-shining  stars  becomes  once 
more  apparent  in  the  heavens,  the  peasant 
mothers  of  Europe  are  alone  with  their 
children.    This  is  the  story-telling  hour." 

Beautifully  exprest,  but  how  inaccu- 
rately!    Let  us  try  again: 

"It  is  the  hour  of  comparative  silence, 
when  those  hidden  in  the  cellars  of  the 
bombarded  town  may  crawl  forth  into  the 
tainted  air,  when  the  'heavies,'  that  all 
the  afternoon  have  been  tossing  into  dust- 
heaps  the  stone  walls  stiU  standing,  have 
ceased  for  the  night.  -  It.  is  not  yet  dark 
enough  for  surprize-attacks,  and  the  green 
star-shells  have  not  yet  covered  the  scarred 
earth  with  their  obscene  light.  Racked 
mind  and  nerves  may  for  a  moment  rest; 
hungi-y  stomachs  may  be  fed."  .  .  .  This 
is ' '  the  story-telling  hour  "  in  Eiorope  to-da}\ 
The  Kansas  City  Star  continues: 

In  little  houses  crouched  within  woods 
tlu-ough  the  gaunt,  bai'e  trees  of  •yhich  go 
the  winter  gales,  making  lonesome  moan 
and  great  clash  and  grinding  of  sapless 
branches;  in  little  houses  that  face  one 
another  across  village  streets,  patches  of 
pale  light  falling  through  small  A\indows  to 
pattern  the  road,  dogs  howling  somewhere 
and  answered  by  other  eery  bowlings  far 
off;  in  little  houses  that  jostle  one  another 
within  provincial  cities,  along  narrow 
streets  that  wind  and  turn  crookedly,  silent, 
and  unpeopled,  underneath  the  cold  moon 
— in  all  these  the  mothers  are  miserably 
silent  now. 

What  stories  can  they-tell  their  children, 
what  mockery  of  fairy-lore  that  idealizes, 
while  all  their  world  is  filled  with  breaking 
hearts  and  hunger  and  death?  For  their 
men  are  away  to  the  wars  or  in  nameless 
graves,  or,  w^orse,  in  no  graves  at  all. 

Do  they  tell  them  stories  of  impossible 
princesses?  Or  do  they  put  the  children 
swiftly  to  bed,  and  then  let  the  merciful 
tears  which  have  been  hidden  by  day 
flow  on?  Women  are  stoic,  and  simple 
women  have  also  a  strength  unknown  to 
others.  Yet  wdio  shall  say  that  when  the 
night  comes  down  and  takes  away  the 
tasks  of  day,  which  are  the  anesthesia  to 
agonized  thought,  who  shall  say  that  then 
these  peasant  women  do  not  cry  out  with  a 
pain  that  is  great  and  dumb!  And  that 
the  lullabies  of  babies  are  not  heartbroken 
sobs! 

But  war  does  not  only  rob  the  infant  of 
the  war-zone  of  its  lullaby.  The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  notes  a  now 
phenomenon  in  Europe  that  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  devastated  districts,  or  those 
peculiarly  affected  by  the  war.  "The 
war,"  it  declares,  "is  having  a  demoral- 
izing effect  on  boys."  and  continues: 

The  first  reports   to   attract  attention 
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J  roved  on 

he  7^0 ADS 

of  America 


Studebaker  offers  a  complete  line 
of  high-grade  pleasure  and  com- 
mercial cars  from  $850  to  $2500. 
Write  for  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  picturing  the  cars  and  giv* 
ing  the  complete  list  of  prices. 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

More  than  228,000  Studebaker 
Cars  produced  and  sold. 


LAST  November  —  a  HUNDRED 
.  Studebakers  went  "4  times 
around  the  earth  in  48  hours"  — 
the  most  convincing  STOCK  car  test 
that  America  has  ever  seen. 

To  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  a  car, 
the  significance  of  this  Studebaker  Re- 
liabiHty  Run  can  not  be  overestimated 
for  the  simple  reason  that  this  was  a 
test,  not  of  a  car  especially  prepared 
on  a  race  course^but  of  a  STOCK  car, 
the  kind  of  car  YOU  get  on  the  very 
I  roads  YOU  use. 

From  towns  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  a  HUNDRED  Studebakers 
were  started  off  on  the  task  of  making 
1000  miles  each  in  48  hours.     Weather 


and  roads  everywhere  were  far  below 
normal  even  for  November.  You  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  photographs  her* 
to  appreciate  the  roads  and  the  weather 
that  they  met. 

Yet  over  such  roads,  the  100  cars  averaeed 
1,078  miles  in  36  hours  and  36  minutes.  Over 
such  roads  they  raced  along  at  an  average 
speed  of  27/4  miles.  Over  such  roads  they 
averaged  nearly  12  miles  to  the  gallon  ofgas- 
oline.  Over  such  roads,  with  4  to  7  passen- 
gers, they  distanced  many  of  the  country's 
crack  "Limiteds."  Over  such  roads  they  ran 
along  without  one  car  experiencing  the 
slightest  mechanical  trouble. 

Over  the  ROADS  of  America,  the  very  roads 
that  Studebaker  owners  use,  Studebaker  has 
overwhelmingly  proved  its  POWER,  its  flex- 
ibility, its  stamina,  and  speed  and  economy. 
Over  the  roads  of  America,  Studebaker  has 
proved  its  unfailing  reliability  and  its  unde- 
niable superiority  of  mechanical  desigQ. 


The  Car  of  the  Golden  Chassis 

STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Addraat  all  corraapondmnce  to  Detroit 


WalkervilU,  Oat 
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THE  SENIOR  ARCHITECTS  STORY 


§  CLINTON  WIRE  LATH  g 


W4SH#R#W4^^ 


YES,  I  DISTINCTLY  REMEMBER  THE  DAY  I  FIRST 
saw  Clinton  Wire  Lath.  It  was  before  the  Rebellion.  I  was 
watching  the  men  at  work  on  a  big  hotel  and  noticed  that  they 
were  using  some  kind  of  strange  material  in  place  of  the  usual 
wooden  lath.  I  found  out  that  it  was  the  then  new  Clinton  Wire  Lath.  I  got  a 
sample  and  brought  it  up  to  the  architect's  office  where  I  was  learning  the  business." 

"I  am  the  senior  partner  of  that  firm  now,  and  since  then — over  half  a  century 
ago — my  firm  has  specified  Clinton  Wire  Lath  for  all  plaster  and  stucco  support." 

Send  for  our  profusely  illustrated  book,  "Successful  Stucco  Houses;"  also  "Clinton 
Handbook  on  Lath  and  Plaster."     Both  mailed  free. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

First  Power  Loom   IVeavers  of  U'ire  Cloth  in  the  (forld 

63  PARKER  STREET       ::       CLINTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  YORK        ::        BOSTON        ::        CHICAGO 

Maiers  0/ "  Pompeiian"  and  "Golden  Bronze"  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton  Painted  Wire  Screen 
Cloth,  Clinton  Silver  Finish"  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton  Poultry  Netting.  Clinton  Electrically 
welded  Fabric  for  reinforcing  Concrete.  Hunt  Corner  Bead,  Tree  Guards,  Fence  Gates, 
Clinton  Perforated  Steel  Rubbish  Burners,  Perforated  Metals.  Perforated  Grilles  for  all 
architectural  purposes. 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religious  and  sober, 
which  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  has 
never  be  again,  what  he 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 

changed  him,  and  he  will  ..>,.^i  ^^  »6«i'"; 
\vas  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  JVe-w  York 
Evening  Sun,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  the  ro- 
mance of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

121110.  Cloth.  Many  Ilhistratioiis.    $i.jo  net;  by  jnail  $/.b2 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COIMPANY.  New  York 


The  Standard  Book 

Modern 
TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  .drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photOKraphs  of  great  players  inaction;  McLouglilin — 
Brookes — WildinK — Williams — Biindy — T.  R.  Pell.  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  •'//oii'  America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."  Large  I2mo,  cloth.  Profusely  illustrated. 
$2.oo  net;  by  mail  $2.16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalb  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


SUCCESSFUL 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
TFAPUINfi  teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 

iLHuniilUini    .^ay.    12mo,  cloth,    $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wasnalls  Company,  New  York  and  Londoa 


NOTICE  TO  BANKERS! 

AMONG  many  other  valuable  features,  "The  Book 
of  Thrift."  by  T.  D,  MacGregor.  of  The  Bank- 
ers' Magazine,  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  famous  "Talks  on  Thrift"  as  published 
in  a  large  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the  '"oun- 
try  as  part  of  the  American  Bankers  Associai^ion's 
campaign  of  thrift  education.  In  addition,  there  are 
over  seventy  appropriate  illustrations,  numerous  in- 
terest tables  showing  the  results  01  systematic  saving 
and  depositing,  and  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  quotations  on  the  subject  of  thrift  from 
the  lips  of  well-kiiown  men  and  women  jf  all  times — 
statesmen,  publicists,  bankers,  authors,  journalists  and 
social  workers,  making  by  far  the  most  comi)lcte  and 
convincing  compilation  of  this  nature  ever  made. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and 
What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

contains  material  enough  for  thousands  of  advertise- 
ments on  saving  and  investment.  With  this  volume 
at  hand,  no  banker  need  be  at  a  loss  for  strong  mate- 
rial for  use  in  his  newspaper  advertising  space,  for 
circulars,  form  letters,  street  car  cards,  house  organs, 
or  for  an  address  on  a  subject  which  is  becoming  of  con- 
stantly greater  interest  in  every  community. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  the  utmost  possible  stimulation  of  the 
saving  habit  meant  so  much  to  individual  and  national 
prosperity  as  it  does  now. 

Get  a  copy  of  ''The  Book  of  Thrift"  and  help  the 
good  work  along  in  your  community. 

Large  i2ino.  Cloth,  Ji.oonet;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


stated  that  the  civil  authorities  in  Ger- 
many were  perplexed  by  an  outbreak  of 
juvenile  law-breaking.  The  epidemic  has 
since  spread  across  the  Channel.  An  En- 
glish newspaper  says: 

"From  every  part  of  England  comes  the 
tale  that  the  boy  is  getting  out  of  hand, 
that  something  has  got  into  his  blood 
that  has  sent  him  wild.  What  is  that 
something?" 

A  London  psychologist,  answers  the 
question  in  these  words: 

"The  boy  of  to-day  knows  that  millions 
of  men  are  fighting,  and  his  own  natiu-al 
instinct  to  fight  is  stimulated.  He  knows 
that  cities  are  being  looted,  and  his  own 
wild,  predatory  instinct  tends  to  break 
forth." 

This  theory  has  a  plausible  sound. 
Another  explanation  suggests  itself,  tho. 
The  lack  of  fatherly  discipline,  due  to  the 
enlistment  of  many  men,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  family-ties  in  other  directions, 
which  is  inevitable  in  time  of  war,  may 
have  given  many  boys  more  freedom  than 
was  good  for  them. 


HOW  PEACE  CAME 

IT  ENRY  FORD'S  notion  was  that  the 
-*■  -*-  fighting  men  of  Europe  were  so 
heartily  tired  of  the  horrors  of  warfare  that 
they  needed  only  a  hint  to  make  them  lay 
down  their  arms  and  "be  out  of  the  trenches 
by  Christmas,"  but  it  did  not,  as  we  know 
now,  fit  the  facts.  And  yet,  despite  the 
storm  of  ridicule  it  aroused  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  there  was  a  certain  romantic 
breeziness  about  it  that  gave  wing  to  wild 
hopes  here  and  there.  Was  it  inconceiv- 
able that  men  should  return  to  an  ultra- 
humanitarian  sanity  overnight?  Was  there 
not  a  hint  of  a  vague  possibility  of  a 
"walk-out"  some  morning  along  the 
firing-line,  a  strike  against  war?  Since  the 
^'oyage  of  Henry  Ford  the  fighting  has 
taken  a  new  turn,  and  its  former  horrors, 
we  are  assured,  have  been  utterly  eclipsed 
in  the  mighty  attempt  at  Verdun.  Later 
in  the  spring,  the  Allies  promise,  a  still 
greater  drive  will  be  made,  devastating, 
crushing,  appalling.  C^an  men  be  made  for- 
ever to  hurl  cataclysmic  death  at  ea<'h 
other?  Doubtless  they  can,  and  yet  the 
average  mind,  revolting  at  the  thought, 
will  persist  in  seeking  some  fanciful  solu- 
tion of  the  war-sit  utit ion  of  a  less  terrible 
nature.  Such  an  elTort  by  a  woman  writer 
appears  in  the  column.s  of  a  Southern 
newspaper,  in  the  form  of  a  rather  well- 
written  fiction,  entitled,  "The  Simplest 
Way."  It  is  indeed  fanciful,  and  yet  com- 
forting in  the  faith  in  human  sanity  that 
it  expresses.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
firing-line,  at  that  well-known  point,  Some- 
where, France,  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
German  trenchers.  The  story,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Chattanooga  Times,  proceeds 
as  follows: 

It  might  have  been  ten  o'clock  or  later. 
The  V>risk  night  witul  had  failed,  and  frost 
was  forming  rapidly  wherever  condition-* 
favored,    even   on    such   steel   boliuets  as 
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were  exposed.  Inside  the  covered  trenches 
the  air  was  warmer,  and  darkness  reigned. 
Thousands  of  Teuton  soldiers,  descen- 
dants of  students  and  fighting  men,  sat 
quiet,  according  to  orders.  Undoubtedly 
they  were  thinking,  for  the  German  is  a 
thinker  even  more  than  a  fighter.  Herman 
Sehwitz  had  not  stirred  for  an  hour.  His 
hands  had  ceased  their  restless  claspings 
and  unclaspings  and  were  folded  quietly  as 
tho  he  prayed.  He  turned  at  last  to  his 
left-side  companion. 

"Johann,"  he  murmured  in  the  low 
monotone  of  the  trained  trencher,  "in  the 
morning  I  shall  do  a  strange  thing."  He 
paused  as  if  for  question,  but  Johann  only 
incUned  his  head  gravely,  and  Herman 
went  on. 

"I  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  war 
is  \\Tong,"  he  said.  "The  more  I  observe 
and  think,  the  more  apparent  becomes  the 
wrong.  It  is  accursed  of  God.  I  have 
killed  many  men  and  not  one  had  harmed 
me  or  had  given  me  reason  to  kill.  I  will 
kill  no  more." 

He  thi'ust  out  his  red  underlip  and 
frowned.  He  waited,  but  Johann  made 
no  reply. 

"To-morrow  I  shall  say  to  my  officer  in 
the  presence  of  the  company,  'I  will  fight 
no  more.' " 

Johann  spoke :  ' '  You  know,  of  coiu'se — ' ' 
"Yes,   I  know  I  shall  stand  against  a 
waU  and  receive  the  salute." 

"And  after  you  are  dead,  you  know — " 

"They  will  call  me  coward,  and  my  wife 

will  be  ashamed.     That  is  the  worst,  that 

Lieschen  should  be  ashamed.    Nevertheless 

it  is  aU  to  take  place." 

After  a  bit  he  said:  "I  am  not  a  coward. 
You  know  it.  If  I  were,  I  would  stay  in 
the  trench  and  hope  to  live.  Instead,  I 
go  to  certain  death." 
"Why?"  asked  Johann. 
"Because  I  can  do  no  other,  even  as 
great  Luther.  I  will  put  the  idea  before 
my  comrades — and  die.  Perhaps  they 
will  think — and  live.  When  we  are  marched 
out  at  four  I  shall  speak,  and  at  sunrise  I 
shall  die.  You  are  not  of  my  part  of  the 
country,  but  you  will  get  a  word  to  Lieschen 
for  me." 

"No,"  said  Johann. 
"No?     Why?" 

"Because  I  go  with  you.  comrade.  I 
fight  no  more.  Nay,  it  is  not  you  who 
draw  me.  I  was  about  to  speak  when  you 
spoke." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  then 
Sehwitz  spoke  again. 

"So.  There  wiU  be  two  of  us,  then. 
It  is  well.  The  message  wiU  be  so  much 
the  louder,  and  since  you  die,  my  right- 
hand  neighbor  must  hear  my  mind  and 
carry  my  message." 

What  had  come  over  these  two  even  they 
themselves  did  not  rightly  understand. 
But  what  hope  had  they  of  carrying  through 
their  plan?  Would  they  not  be  annihilated 
there  in  the  midst  of  their  comrades  at 
the  first  hint  they  gave  of  such  a  treach- 
erous intention?  Undoubtedly,  save  for 
one  curious  thing.  When  Herman  turned 
to  his  right-hand  neighbor,  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  decision,  he  found  him  deep 
in  converse  with  the  next  man  beyond; 
and  on  the  other  side  Johann  encountered 
the  same  thing.  At  length  each  found  his 
neighbor's  ear,  but  to  discover  that  a 
miracle  had  happened.     Instead  of  those 
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two  alone,  then'  wore  at  least  six  of  them, 
themselves  and  the  two  couples  on  each 
side,  who  had  eonu>  to  the  same  determina- 
tion independently.    We  read  on: 

"But  how  should  this  be?"  cried  Schwitz. 
'■  It  was  I  who  --" 

"Nay,  it  is  all  along  the  line,"  said  Max. 
"As  for  me,  I  have  thought  mueh  that  I 
had  no  right  to  kill,  but — to  be  called  a 
cowai'd  and  to  stand  against  a  wall — but 
to-night  1  knew  I  could  not  sin  against  my 
convictions  again.  So  I  spoke  to  August, 
and,  behold,  he  took  th(^  words  out  of  my 
mouth,  so  there  wiU  be  probably  a  whole 
company  to  be  shot  in  the  morning.  At 
least,  it  will  be  the  more  cheerful." 

"They  will  think  us  mad,"  said  Herman. 
"No,  but  they  will  try  to  make  the  Army 
believe  that  we  are  mad." 

"It  is  four  o'clock,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"  Be  ready  for  the  relief,  men." 

There  was  a  little  stir  of  preparation, 
then  silence.  There  would  be  no  time  to 
write  home,  no  time  to  explain  that  they 
died  for  an  ideal  that  was  more  than 
country  or  Kaiser  or  even  Liesehen. 

The  sergeant  moved  restlessly  and  con- 
ferred with  another  non-com. 

"It  is  time  for  the  relief,"  he  said.  "It 
will  be  soon  too  light  to  move." 

Presently  word  was  murmured  down  the 
line.  "The  relief  is  not  coming.  The  men 
are  stacking  arms!" 

''Lieber  Gott!  Stacking  arms?  Why?" 
cried  the  astonished  officer. 

"I  do  not  know,  my  sergeant,  but  the 
officers  are  turning  out  and  the  men  are 
walking  away  unarmed." 

Herman  looked  at  Johann,  and  they  both 
rose;   with  them  moved  others. 

"We  wall  go  and  see,"  they  said,  speaking 
together  as  if  in  a  dream. 

The  sergeant  gasped.  "Without  orders?  " 
"Yes,  my  sergeant,  so." 
"You  are  leaving  your  arms,  madmen!" 
shrieked  the  officer. 

"Yes,  sergeant,  forever!" 
Soldiers  were  standing  at  ease  in  the 
barrack-ground.  Some  were  walking  away. 
Arms  were  stacked.  Officers  raved.  Some 
of  them  laid  off  their  sword-belts  and 
walked  over  to  the  men. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  those  from  the 
trenches. 

"We  fight  no  more." 
''Ach!     Also  we!" 
"Then  it  is  done,  if  God  wills." 
"But  we  shall  be  shot  at  sunrise?" 
"My  friend,  by  whom?" 
Volplaning  easily  to  the  earth  came  an 
aeroplane  with  driver  and  observer. 

"What  is  to  do?"  they  cried,  emerging 
from  the  aircraft.  "All  up  and  down  tht> 
valley  in  the  early  light  we  could  see  men 
stacking  arms  and  walking  away.  You, 
too.  What  is  the  order,  then?" 
"Soldiers!"  cried  an  officer  wildly. 
"There  are  no  soldiers  here,  my  captain. 
There  are  only  men,  farmers,  artizans, 
shopkeepers,  and  we  have  stacked  our 
arms  and  are  going  home." 

"  Mein  (lott,  what  will  the  Kaiser — " 
"The  Kaiser,  and  you,  captain,  may  have 
the  guns,  the  helmets,  and  the  uniforms. 
They  will  not  help  us  to  farm,  but  the 
horses  we  must  take,  also  some  provisions, 
and  so,  auf  Wiederschen!" 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  now.  An- 
other aircraft  dropt  lightly  down. 

"I  come  from  observing  in  the  south," 
the  aviator  said.,  "I  do  not  understand, 
but  it  is  everywhere  as  here,  arms  stacked 
and   men   walking   quietly   north,    south, 


east,  and  west.  The  British  are  going  to 
the  coast.    What  does  it  mean?" 

"I  am  sorry  you  do  not  go  my  way," 
said  Herman  to  Johann. 

"We  both  go  home,"  said  Johann. 

"We  shall  be  in  time  for  the  spring 
planting,"  said  Herman. 

Johann  stood  looking  meditatively  over 
tile  j)lain  where  thousands  of  uniformed 
men,  scattered  in  unmilitary  groupings, 
facing  all  points  of  the  compass,  stood. 
There  had  been  no  farewells  or  prepara- 
tions; the  way  home  had  been  opened,  and 
they  were  taking  it.  Voices  singing,  shout- 
ing, laughing,  or  gravely  conversing  filled 
the  air. 

"After  all,"  said  Johann,  "it  was  so 
simple." 
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THE  CUBAN  DUEL  AS  A  SPORT 

)W  that  the  Geriuan  students  are  all 
at  the  front,  dueling  has,  tempo- 
rai-ily  at  least,  gone  out  in  Em'ope.  In 
this  country  it  has  not  been  popular  for 
many  years.  But  dueling  is  not  yet  a  lost 
art,  for  down  in  Cuba,  we  are  told,  it  is 
highly  cherished,  and  forms  one  of  the 
favorite  sports  of  the  elite  of  the  island.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Font 
tells  us  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  prominent 
Cuban  Congressman,  has  taken  part,  either 
as  principal  or  second,  in  thirty-two  duels, 
and  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Cuban  House, 
Senor  Orestes  Ferrara,  carries  the  proud 
reputation  of  having  fought  nearly  forty, 
besides  enjoj'ing  the  distinction  of  having 
taken  part  as  second  in  the  only  fatal  duel 
in  Cuba  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  The 
duel  in  the  West-Indian  Republic  rarely 
approaches  the  fatal  variety.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  a  game  than  anything  else,  aJtho 
it  is  engaged  in  with  tremendous  serious- 
ness, as  far  as  observance  of  the  "code"  is 
concerned.  The  writer  characterizes  it  as 
"a  refined  sport,"  neither  brutal  nor 
painful,  and  far  less  dangerous  than  base- 
ball or  tennis.  Its  prominent  attribute  is 
its  dignity.  There  is  no  chance  given,  he 
sayS:  "for  such  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  as 
that  of  the  giant  rail-splitter  Lincoln 
naming  cavalry  sabers  of  the  heaviest 
pattern  when  challenged  by  the  pigmy 
Shields."     He  continues: 

Unlike  the  code  wliich  prevailed  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  our  own 
Soutli  prior  to  the  (^ivil  War,  the  Cuban 
code  gives  the  <^h()ice  of  weapons  not  to 
the  challenged,  but  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
It  is  for  the  seconds  representing  the 
challenger  and  challenged  to  determine, 
after  full  discussion,  whicli  is  the  aggrieved 
one  (agraviado),  after  which  the  seconds  of 
the  latter  shall  choose  the  weapons,  but 
within  the  restrictions  of  the  code,  which 
does  not  permit  too  serious  a  form  of 
combat  if  the  grievance  be  a  slight  one. 
Thus,  pistols  may  not  be  used  unless  the 
quarrel  is  very  serious  indeed,  as  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  «  \en  the  best  shot 
ma.\',  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
hit  his  antagonist  in  a  vital  spot.  To 
minimize  so  far  as  may  be  the  conse- 
quenc(>s  of  such  accidents,  the  pistols 
are    loaded    very    lightly,    but,    even    so. 
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GOLUM 

BATTERIES 


wMetief 


<=*- ^^'3t  — 


Cost  no  more 


XfefMBtA 


Last  longer 


Sure-gripping  Fahnestock  Spring- 
Clip  EindiiiK  Posts  when  specified — 
no  extra  cliarge — an  exclusive  Co- 
lumbia feature. 


PRESS 
DOWN 
HERE 


Jv  Patented  September  fctl"  J  < 


Makes  Her  Start! 

Keeps  Her  Going! 

When  COLUMBIA  Batteries  are  wired  up  to  your  engine 
— she  starts!  keeps  going!  takes  you  there  and  back! 
COLUMBIAS  are  quick-to-answer,  sure-firing,  steady.  27 
years'  experience  is  built  into  this  old  reliable,  best-known  bat- 
tery. Each  one  bears  our  name.  For  motor  boats,  autos, 
trucks,  tractors,  hand  lanterns,  doorbells,  signals  of  all  sorts, 
blasting,  telephones — and  so  on  down  to  toys— COLUMBIAS! 
When  you  want  a  battery  to  make  something  GO — say 
"Columbia"  to  the  clerk  and  ^et  it. 


NATIONAL  CARBON   COMPANY 

Clevelandt  Ohio 

Columbia   Balteries  are  also   made  in  Canada 
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Looking  for 
the  name  YALE 

— and  insisting  upon  seeing  it 
on  locks  and  hardware  is  only 
displaying    sound    judgment. 

Yale  products  are  recognized 
as  standard.  And  the  name 
Yale  IS  put  on  every  Yale  prod- 
uct as  our  mark  of  responsibility 
to  you.  It  is  your  guarantee  of 
highest  security  and  protection 
and  decoration  —  in  every  Yale 
product  from  house  hardware  to 
night  latches,  or  door  closers,  or 
padlocks,  or  cabinet  locks. 

So  see  the  name  Yale. 

IV rite  for 
"A   Word  About  Yale" 

The  Yale  &Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street     -     New  York 


QfAL 


(YALE) 


Locks 
and 
[ardware 


Words  You  Use  Incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  than  you  realize.      Prove  this  condition 
for  yourself  —  and    correct   it  —  by    examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.     It  is  packed  with  corrections  valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.    By  mail,  25  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       -       -       New  York 


''What  Happens  After 

'rk^>rk#1^  *>*'  A  Symposium  by  Twenty- 
l^Ca.111  •  Six  Eminent  Writers 

This  question  has  been  asked  by  millions. 
Some  of  these  writers  make  positive  reply 
in  this  new  volume: 

"We  Do  Not  Die,"  declares  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts.  "After 
Death — Nothingness,"  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  "After 
l>eath — Something,"  asserts  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers. 
"The  Undying  Soul,"  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D..  writes 
about.  "No  One  Conies  Back  To  Tell,"  is  the  asnostic 
opinion  of  John  Bloundelle-Burton.  "We  Can  Not 
Come  To  An  End,"  urges  A.  C.  Benson.  "Death  is 
NOT  the  End,"  Sir  Robert  Anderson  iscer!  in.  The 
late  Monsignor  R.  F.  Benson  writes  of  "Our  Cfionce  of 
Immortality."  Mrs.  Annie  ■  Besant  presents  "  The 
Theosophic  View,"  and  there  are  many  other  star- 
tUng  and  interesting  replies. 

12mo,   Cloth,    75c   net;   by  mail,  83c 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  iiiaiuial  for  self-instruction  by  a  master  of  llie  suhject. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  hnsiness-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth.  r)43  pn.  $1.25  net;  pcsla^'C  Vic. 
KINK&  WAfiXALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foiirlh  Avenue,  New  Y*.ili 


WOMAN::  MARmAGE 
AND  MOTHEQHOOD 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  President  of  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associations, 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  public 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  mosi  comprehensive  volume. 
It  deals  with  the  woman's  sphere  the  evolution  of  mother- 
hood—marriage and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wifeand 
mother — the  unmarried  mother  —  woman  and  divorce  — 
health  and  maternity — the  sweated  mother  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother — the  worlds  crop  of  human  babies — the 
waste  of  mother  energy — the  world's  work  for  mother  pro- 
tection— women  prisoners — motherhood  and  eugenics — • 
motherhood  and  the  social  evil — training  for  motherhood — • 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement— the  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture. "A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  woman  movement,"  says  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
Large  l2mo.  cloth,  287  pp.,  $1.50  net.  By  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  N.Y.  City. 


the  pistol  is  considered  a  risky  weapon, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases. 

The  dueling-sword  is  the  weapon  almost 
invariably  used,  and  a  drop  of  blood  from 
a  pri(!k  in  the  forearm  of  one's  enemy 
usually  suffices  to  heal  the  wound  that 
honor  feels.  Fencing  is  a  part  of  every 
yoimg  caballero's  polite  education,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  salones  de  armas 
in  Havana  where  the  young  men  learn  and 
practise  fencing. 

Cuba  has  probably  the  best  amateur 
swordsman  in  the  world  in  Major  Ramon 
Fonst,  master-of-arms  of  the  Cuban  Army. 
When  only  eighteen  Fonst  won  the 
amateur  championship  of  the  world  with 
the  dueling-sword  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
defeating  representatives  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  A  year  or  two  later  he  defeated 
all  who  met  him  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair.  Fonst  was  designed  by  nature  for  a 
fencer.  Six  feet  tall  and  lean  as  a  grey- 
hound, he  has  narrow,  sloping  shoulders, 
and  long  arms  with  muscles  of  steel.  His 
hips  are  considerably  broader  than  his 
shoulders,  and  his  long  legs  are  very 
powerful,  enabling  him  on  occasion  to 
escape  dangerous  lunges  by  phenomenal 
backward  leaps.  But  the  most  striking 
thing  about  him  is  his  eyes,  which  are 
strangely  large  and  prominent,  suggesting 
e.xceptional  power  and  scope  of  vision. 
Possessing  such  prestige  as  a  swordsman, 
Fonst  is  often  asked  to  act  as  a  second, 
but  as  a  principal  is  not  in  much  demand. 

The  duel's  chief  function  in  Cuba  the 
writer  amusingly  characterizes  as  that  of 
shielding  the  truth  from  indecent  ex- 
posure— "a  sort  of  protest  against  the 
nude  in  statement."  And  so  it  is  that, 
except  in  the  college-boy  "affairs  of  honor," 
most  of  the  duelists  are  politicians  and 
newspaper  men,  and,  of  the  former, 
'particularly  legislators.     As  we  read: 

Any  legi.slator  or  editor  who  dares  tell 
the  naked  truth  about  public  men  or 
measures,  as  Senator  Maza  y  Artola  did 
recently  about  the  notorious  squandering 
of  the  public  moneys  on  sinecures  and  the 
no  less  notorious  venality  of  the  press, 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  for  his  words 
on  the  field  of  honor,  even  tho,  in  the 
case  of  a  legislator,  the  words  be  uttered 
in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  IManj^  measures  that  would 
not  bear  too  close  analysis  are  thus  enabled 
to  reach  a  vote  unchallenged. 

While  from  what  has  been  said  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  duel  as  practised  in 
Cuba  is  not  a  brutal  or  a  dangerous  sport, 
some  risk  may  attend  the  impertinent 
participation  of  foreigners  in  the  national 
pastime.  During  the  Ten  Years'  War  a 
Spanish  editor  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a 
Cuban,  and  in  the  only  fatal  duel  of  the 
last  se\enteen  years  a  yoimg  American 
named  Warren  was  the  victim.  A  quarrel 
over  a  woman  between  Warren  and  a 
wealthy  young  Cuban  named  Mesa  had 
led  to  the  caning  of  the  latter  by  Warren. 
Mesa  challenged  Warren,  and  the  seconds, 
one  of  whom  on  behalf  of  Mesa  was 
Orestes  F'errara.  Speak(>r  of  the  House  of 
Hepres»>ntatives,  found  that  IMesa  was  the 
aggrievtul  party,  and  pistols  were  chosen 
to  a\enge  t h»>  affront .  Warren  was  a  heavy 
youth,  nearly  six  feet  in  height  and  half  as 
much  in  bn^adt  h,  and  was  exceedingly  near- 
sighted. M(>sa  is  small  and  slender  and  a 
winner  of  prizes  in  amateur  pistol- tourna- 
ments.   Friends  of  Warren  ha\o  saitl  t hat  at 
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the  distance  selected — ten  paces— lie  could 
see  his  antagonist  only  as  a  mere  l)hn'. 
At  the  first  fire  Mesa  placed  his  bullet 
right  in  the  center  of  the  huge  target,  and 
Warren  died  of  "peritonitis." 

A  dispute  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  or  any  other  quarrel  among 
caballeros  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  duel, 
is  invariably  described  by  the  newsjiapers 
as  an  incidenle,  and  its  sequel  is  duly 
chronicled. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  casual- 
ties, insurance  actuaries  seem  to  consider 
dueling  a  healthful  exercise,  conducive  to 
longevity,  making  the  inveterate  battler 
on  the  field  of  honor  a  better  risk  on  the 
whole  than  the  sedentary  pacifist. 


PETER  KARAGEORGEVITCH 

HE  was  the  King  of  Servia,  but  there 
is  no  Ser\ia.  The  correspondent 
found  him  in  Greece,  on  the  Gulf  of  Euboea, 
a  king  -without  a  country.  He  describes 
him  as  sad  but  dauntless  yet.  He  wears 
the  gray-brown  Servian  uniform  -with  a 
blue  cavalry  collar,  and  eavah-y  breeches 
with  the  red  general's  stripe.  He  walks  on 
a  cane,  but  with  something  of  a  trim 
jauntiness  in  his  figure  still.  For  the  rest, 
"an  eagle  face  with  hooked  nose,  a  bristling 
white  mustache  and  white  imperial,  short- 
clipt,  u'on-gray  hair,  and  brown,  almost 
unseeing  eyes."  As  he  and  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  walk  along  the  cliffs 
the  peasants  whom  they  pass  reverently 
bare  their  heads.  Peter  Karageorgeviteh 
is  both  pleased  and  saddened.  "They  have 
great  hearts,  sir,  these  people!"  he  tells  the 
newspaper  man.  "They  are  like  the 
people  of  your  own  country — plain  people, 
as  I  am  a  plain  man."  Along  with  his 
admiration  of  America  and  Americans,  he 
avers  his  gratitude,  also,  to  France,  for  this 
country,  as  he  says  in  the  interview  quoted 
by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "is 
taking  our  children  to  her  deep  bosom,  to 
keep  them  safe  for  us  until  after  the  war, 
that  the  race  of  Servians  may  not  die  out." 
This  recalls  vividly  to  his  mind  the  con- 
ditions in  his  own  country,  and  he  remarks, 
with  feeling: 

We  all  of  us  learned  our  war-making 
under  the  Turk,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren have  little  chance.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  they  are  massacred  or  anything  like 
that,  tho  that  too  has  happened.  But  T 
refer  now  only  to  the  fac^t  that  there  is 
little  or  no  provision  for  non-combatants, 
no  organization  to  look  after  them. 

When  the  Austrians  made  their  first 
invasion  of  Servia,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
they  had  no  sanitary  provisions  even  for 
their  own  men.  Most  of  1  heir  own  wounded 
died,  because  they  could  not  be  propcrh- 
taken  care  of.  How  nuicli  relief  could  an 
army  like  that  afford  to  a  starving  civil 
population,  lila;  the  population  of  Servia 
to-day? 

No;  it  is  only  your  compatriots  in 
America  who  can  help  us  in  this  hour  of 
our  need.  And  they  are  doing  it,  God 
bless  them !  But  there  is  need  of  so  much — 
so  much! 

If  only  they  had  come  a  little  sooner, 
our  allies!    1  used  to  tell  my  men:   "Hold 
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aUe^tt  a  Piano 

IQiatfoliittXeaseD? 


DON'T  you  often  wish  that  it  could  be  brought  to  life 
— that  you  and  other  members  of  your  family  could 
PLAY  ALL  THE  MUSIC  YOU  LIKE  on  it  ? 

WRITE  TO  US  TODAY  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to 
put  in  its  place 


The  KEY  to  the  SOUL  of  MUSIC 

It  is  a  handsome  Upright  Piano,  for  those  w^ho  play  by 
hand.  It  is  a  Player'Piano  of  the  highest  class,  for  those  w^ho 
know  nothing  of  notes  or  keys,  to  play  with  delight  ON 
THE  FIRST  DAY  IT  IS  IN  THE  HOME.  And  besides, 
it  possesses  exclusive  facilities  such  as  The  Phrasing  Lever, 
The  Melodant  and  The  Diaphragm  Pneumatics  that  en' 
able  the  true  lover  of  music  to  play  more  artistically  every 
day  it  is  used. 

It  v/ill  cost  you  nothing  to  learn  all  about  this  inter' 
esting  piano,  how  to  secure  it  most  easily. 

Mail  the  Coupon  TODAY 


ll  BtieOIitcOX©  (ntliteCo^Sn^o'^fl  —"Phase  send  me  catalog  of  the 
'oi.  Angelas  Piano,  and  information  about  how  to  secure  it  in  place  of 
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vR  i   the  piano  that  I  now  have. 

7:   Nan       ' 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


On 

this 
all  metal.      ^->;f-* 
snowy  white 
Kalamazoo  Kitchen  Kabinet  di- 
rect from  factory.    Sanitary — easy 
to  keep  clean,  (iet  it  now— while  house- 
cleaningr  —  .saves  work  —  saves   steps- 
shortens  the  day's  work. 

FreeTrial-Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Rich  Bpiece  crystal  set,  white  u'liss  roll- 
ing: pin,  and  patented  bread  board  with 
each  Kabinet.  We  pay  freight  and  ship  within  24 
hours.  30  days'  trial— H60  days'  approval  test- 
tlOO.OOOKuaranty.  Write  today.  Ask  for  catalog 

No.  11 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Mfrs,.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  KalcvmazoQ 

H ;  rr:  Direct  to  You" 


An   intensely   intimate, 
helpful  and  reliable  ex- 
planation  of    the    most 
vital  of  all  subjects 
I 


Mdtlierliobd 


A  new  book  by  J.  W. 
Ballantyne.  M.D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh 

This  important  new  book  explains  the 
hyo^ienic  rules  which  the  parents,  and  espe- 
cially the  mother,  must  obey  if  their  child 
is  to  come  into  the  world  well  and  stronp. 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  as  physician  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  able  to 
write  on  this  subject  with  authority.  He 
not  only  tells  the  expectant  mother  what 
she  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do,  but, 
with  singular  clearness  and  charm,  explains 
the  physiological  reasons  for  the  directions  he 
gives.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  tmique. 
A  lar^e  book  of  almost  300 pages.  $1.50  net; 
by  mail  $1.61 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Tirst  ior  25  lfeai*s 


For  over  twenty-five  years  we've 
been  building  refrigerators  on  honor. 
Each  year  has  added  to  the  Herrick 
reputation  for  refrigerator  efficiency 
and  enduring  construction  and  ma- 
terials. None  can  duplicate  its  ex- 
clusive principle  of  refrigeration  by 
forced,  dry,  cold  air  circulation.  The 
Herrick  Dry  Air  System  Refrigerator 
is  sold  for  its  quality  throughout  as 
a  durable  piece  of  furniture  and  for 
its  efficiency  as  a  refrigerator. 
Three  styles  of  linings  —  sanitary 
white  spruce,  white  enamel,  and 
white  opal  glass. 

Get  Our  Free  Book 

Sent  on  request.  Describes  construc- 
tion and  principle  in  detail  and  tells 
how  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  refrig- 
erator. Also  free,  an  i  nteresting  short 
stoiy  in  pamphlet  form.  Write  De- 
partment E. 

The  Herrick  Refrigerator  Co. 

Waterloo,   Iowa 

The  best  dealer  in  your 
town  is  a  Herrick  Agent. 

Approved  by 
Dr.  Wiley'f 
Good  House- 
keeping Id- 
ttitute. 
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Highest  Award,  G«>Ui    Mt'iial.  San   Francisco  Ex,;osition. 

Your  Washing  Done  for  2c  a  Week 

Electric  or  Water  Power  Will  Do  the  Work 

I  have  built  a  new  "igoo"  power  washing  ma- 
chine. I  consider  this  machine  the  most  wonder- 
ful washer  ever  put  on  the  market.  Tub  built 
entirely  of  high  quality  sheet  copper,  it  is  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  machine  made.  It  is 
constructed  on  a  brand  new  principle  and  I  will 
guarantee  that  this  machine  will  not  tear  clothes, 
break  buttons  or  fray  the  edges  of  the  most  deHcate 
fabric.  It  will  wasli  everything  from  heavy  blan- 
kets to  the  finest  lace  without  damage  to  the  goods. 

This  new  "1900"  washing  machine  can  be  con- 
nected with  any  electric  socket  instantly  and  is 
started  and  stopped  by  a  "little  twist  of  the  wrist" 
and  it  will  do  your  washing  for  2  cents  a  week. 

I  also  make  a  lighter  power  machine  which  can 
be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On  most  of  these 
machines  the  motor  will  run  the  wringer  too.  Just 
feed  in  the  clothes  and  this  power  wringer  will 
squeeze  the  water  out  so  quickh-  and  easily  you  will 
be  astonished.  It  will  save  50%  time,  money  and 
labor  every  week.  The  outfit  consistsof  washer  and 
wringer  and  either  electric  or  water  motor,  ^s  you 
prefer,  and  I  guarantee  the  perfect  working  ofua'h. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
You  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny  until  you  are  sat- 
isfied this  washer  will  do  what  I  say  it  will.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog.  Address  H.  L.  Barker 
6289  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or,  if  you  live 
in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian  "1900"  Washer 
t-o.,  3SS  Yongc  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


on!  Just  a  little  lon^'cr.  They  have  said 
they  will  come,  and  they  will  come!" 
And  tlu>y  believed  ww  and  lu>ld  on.  .  .   . 

Yon  know,  we  eoiildn'l  even  see  the 
Germans.  It  was  all  artillery — machine- 
made  war!  My  men  tised  to  jrrind  their 
te(>th  and  the  tears  would  run  down  thcnr 
poor,  thin  faces,  and  they  would  .say:  "If 
only  we  could  just  g:et  at  them!  We  would 
show  them!" 

And  then,  as  1  roch^  by  their  lines,  I 
could  see  them  shaking  their  ht^ads  and 
nodding  at  me  and  whispering  among 
themselves.  "Poor  old  King!"  they  were 
saying;  "he  still  believes  the  Allies  will 
come  in  time  to  save  us!" 

The  King's  emotion  proved  too  much  for 
him,  but  soon  his  indomitable  will  tri- 
umphed once  more.     We  read: 

Slowly  consciousness  returned.  King 
Peter  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  about 
him,  dazed.  With  his  two  arms  he  gently 
pushed  away  the  doctor  and  the  soldier. 
Turning  to  the  correspondent,  shyly,  as 
one  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  gasped: 

"I — I'm — sorry.  I  beg  yoiu*  pardon! 
Sometimes — sometimes  I  think  I  am  not 
very  strong."  He  rose  slowly,  painfullj'. 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Colonel  Todoro- 
viteh,  he  made  his  way  to  the  hotel.  At 
the  top  of  the  steps  he  turned,  drew  up 
his  slight  body  to  its  full  height,  smote 
his  heels  together  so  that  the  spiu-s  clicked, 
and  raised  his  hand  smartly  to  the  visor 
of  his  cap. 

"Say  to  the  people  of  your  great  coun- 
try, sir,  that  Peter  Karageorgevitch  salutes 
them!" 


O  TEMPORA!    O  MORES!     O  GIRLS! 

WHAT  has  become  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  love-romance?  What  has 
become  of  the  pretty  comedies  of  down- 
cast eye  and  rosy-flushing  cheek  before  the 
challenging  gaze  of  downy-lipped  mascidin- 
ity?  Our  modistes  have  abolished  the /roa- 
Srou  at  the  sound  of  which  youth's  heart 
beat  faster.  Oiu*  suffragettes  have  done 
much  to  make  more  absurd  than  necessary 
the  young  man's  air  of  helpless  and  abject 
humility  before  the  eternal  feminine.  Our 
young  ladies  wear  short  skirts  and  run 
their  own  cars  and  their  families  with  a 
skilful  hand.  They  have  adopted,  in  the 
generality,  the  Servian  war-motto,  "We 
can  take  care  of  ourselves! "  And  as  for  the 
young  men? — well,  attend  to  this  story, 
told  by  the  paragrapher  of  the  Indianapolis 
News.  It  happened  on  the  interurban 
ear-line.     He  viTites: 

The  girl  and  her  mother  could  not  find 
a  seat  together,  so  the  mother  dropt  down 
beside  another  woman  and  the  daughter 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  seated  herself 
beside  a  young  man  who  was  buried  in 
the  sporting  page  of  his  paper.  Now 
the  girl  was  pretty  and  the  young  man 
a  broad-shouldered,  good-looking  specimen, 
and  in  the  good  old  days  of  romance 
there  woidd  have  been  "something  doing." 
There  was  an  e.xcell(>nt  i)lot  of  an  old-time 
magazine  love-story  hovering  over  their 
precious  heads — but  it  didn't  dev(^loi>. 

That  fellow  just  contiiuied  devoiu-ing 
the  printed  page  until  two  other  young 
fellows    came    in    and    crowded    doAvn    on 


the  short  seat  opposite.  Then  conver- 
sation began.  It  appeared  that  all  thret 
of  them  had  attended  a  basket-ball  gamt 
the  night  before,  and  were  fidl  of  the 
subje(!t.  There  were  six  perfectly  good 
eyes  in  that  collection  of  fellows,  but 
"nary"  an  eye  for  the  pretty  girl  in  their 
midst.  She  looked  straight  ahead  of  her, 
modestly,  sweetly,  her  pink  (jheeks  getting 
j)inker  as  the  three  fellows  argued,  ges- 
ticulated, and  pounded  each  other,  after 
the  manner  of  fans.  They  talked  about 
field-goals,  foul  goals,  referees,  baskets,  and 
points,  as  if  there  were  no  girl  within  miles 
of  them. 

Finally,  the  woman  who  shared  the 
mother's  seat  left  the  car,  and  the  girl 
slipt  quietly  over  to  maternal  protection. 
And  do  you  know,  not  one  of  those  fellows 
even  noticed  her  going!  She  was  so  un- 
commonly pretty,  too,  with  her  big  eyes, 
pink  cheeks  (natural  shade,  for  I  saw  it 
come  and  go),  her  handsome  figure  set 
off  by  a  well-fitting  suit,  pretty  shoes  and 
gloves.  In  fact,  she  was  just  about  right, 
in  the  way  of  pretty  girls.  After  a  time, 
she  removed  her  stylish  toque  and  dropt 
her  fluffy  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder 
— but  the  fellows  talked  basket-ball.  They 
were  wildly  excited  over  a  game  that  was 
to  be  played  that  evening,  and  as  they  left 
that  car  they  were  arguing  over  the  State 
championship,  with  never  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  the  sleeping  beauty. 

Ah  me!  Times  have  changed,  when  a 
mere  game  can  keep  a  young  man  from 
noticing  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl. 


"NEVER  AGAIN!"  FOR  RUSSIA 

F FOURTEEN  months  without  vodka 
has,  according  to  her  own  statement, 
made  a  perceptible — nay,  a  considerable — 
difference  with  Russia.  W^e  are  told  that 
all  the  officials,  from  the  Czar  down,  believe 
that  prohibition  has  come  into  the  country 
to  stay;  for  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
in  one  year  are  too  valuable  to  lose  by 
a  return  to  the  old  way  again.  A  Petro- 
grad  report,  appearing  in  the  Wichita 
Beacon  among  other  papers,  gives  a  com- 
bined official  and  semiofficial  estimate  of 
what  these  benefits  have  been: 

Crime  (all  kinds)  has  decreased  62 
per  cent. 

Absenteeism  in  factories  has  fallen  60 
per  cent. 

Suicide-rate  has  dropt  enormously. 

Hospitals  formerly  overcrowded  arc  not 
tilled. 

Efficiency  in  factories  increased  10  to 
15  per  cent. 

Practically  every  inhabitant  is  at  work. 

Savings-deposits  have  increased  8  per 
cent. 

Firt^damage  has  fallen  off  38  p(>r  cent. 

Wages  in  some  districts  raised  r)(K)  per 
cent.  (This  applies  to  peasants  working 
as  day-laborers.) 

People  are  eating  better  and  ct)stlier 
food.  < 

B(>tter  clothing  is  worn  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

Agricultm-al-implement  sales  60  per  cent. 
!arg(>r. 

Imiirisonment  decreased  72  per  cent. 

Offsetting  these  remarkabh^  results  of 
Russia's  sudden  dryness  is  this  startling 
(levelopnuMit : 

The  death-rat(>  from  dnmkenness  has 
increased  enormouslv ! 
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cyyiore  distinctive 
tnan  a 

The  genius  of  the  great  Stradivari  did 
not  produce  a  violin  so  distinctive  from 
other  violins  as  Edison's  new  invention 
is  distinctive  from  all  other  sound  re- 
producing instruments. 

In  no  other  field  of  scientific,  artistic 
or  mechanical  endeavor  has  so  distinc- 
tive an  achievement  been  made  as  by 
Edison  in  the  development  of  his  new 
art,  by  which  all  forms  of  music  are 
literally  re-created.  No  painting,  no 
jewel,  no  object  of  art,  no  book  or 
musical  composition,  no  rug  or  tapestry, 
no  piece  of  furniture,  no  piano,  no 
motor  car — nothing  which  the  human 
mind  can  conceive  possesses  so  great  a 
distinction  among  similar  articles  s.s 
Edison's  new  invention  has  achieved  in 
the  field  of  sound  reproduction. 


JTlhert 
Spaidina 

America's  greatestvio- 
linist,  proving  by  actual 
comparison  that  all  of 
his  brilliant  technique, 
all  of  the  poetry  of  his 
interpretations  and  all 
of  the  rich  tone  of  his 
priceless  violin  are 
faithfully  re-created  by 
Edison's  new  art. 

Spalding  isone  of  the 
many  artists  who  have 
made  similar  tests  of 
Edison's  new  art  with 
identical  results. 

Hear  Edison's  re- 
creation of  Spalding's 
masterly  bowing,  then 
hear  Spalding  himself. 


NEW  EDI 


re-creates  every  form  of  music  so  perfectly 
that  Edison's  Re-Creation  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  original.  Themusical  critics 
of  America's  greatest  newspapers  admit,  in 
their  own  papers,  that  their  trained  ears,  listen- 
ing to  an  artist's  actual  performance  in  direct 
comparison  with  Edison's  Re-Creation  of 
such  artist's  performance,  cannot  distinguish 
one  from  the  other. 

A  Booklet  of  their  critiques  will  be  mailed  on 
request.  These  blase  critics  state  in  effect,  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  emphasis  which  we  ourselves 
hesitate  to  use,  that  Edison's  new  art  makes  a  tra- 
vesty of  what  the  world  has  heretofore  tolerantly 
accepted  as  a    'good  reproduction  of  music." 

Do  you  want  to  hear  this  new  invention  ? 

If  so,  watch  for  the  announcement  in  your  local 
papers  of  the  merchant  who  has  obtained  from 
Mr.  Edison  a  license  to  demonstrate  and  sell  it  in 
your  locality.  A  catalog  and  the  name  of  a  licensed 
merchant  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. ,  Dept.  2374,  Orange,  N.J, 
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Facts  about  the  New  Technology  Group 

Approxiinale  Cu>t SlU,(«W.I)UO 

Overall  l)iiri>-ii!.inii« .  .  .  .  SliO  ft.  x7lK)  ft, 

l:)icl"secl  Arcsi I:!  ai'Tvs 

Wiii.l.iW  Arua 1  lO.(KK)  sq.  ft. 

¥h«,r  Space S()(1,(K)(I  sq.  ft. 

ruliii-C.iitents 12. 0011,001)  eii.  ft. 

Williairi  W.  Hiiswmtli,  Ari-hiteet. 

M-'iif  &  Webster  Kngiiieering  CnriKiration. 

Ktitrinecrs  i  Ccntractcir- 


FOR  its  new  $10,000,000  group  of  buildings 
on  the  Charles  River,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  made  its  selection  of 
materials  with  the  care  and  thoroughness  of 
a  recognized  engineering  authority.    For  its 
1 10,000  sq.  ft.  of  window  area,  United  Steel 
Sash  were  chosen  as  befitting  a  masterpiece 
of  modern  design  and  construction.     The 
eighteen  acres  of  floor  space  are  assured 
maximum  daylight   by  the   use   of  these 
counterbalanced  sliding  sash. 

UNITED  STEEL  SASH 

Thus,  as  in  other  unbiased  investigations, 
United  Steel  Sash  ha\e once  more  pro\ed 
their  superiority.  In  strength,  weight,  work- 
manship, weathering,  fireproofness  and  hard- 
ware. United  Sit'el  Sash  are  unsurpassed.  Tlie 
line  is  complete,  including  all  types  of  Horizontal 
and  Vertically  Pivoted  Sash.  Sliding  Sash,  Con- 
tinuous Sash,  Partitions,  Doors,  Casements,  Etc. 

Our  specialists  will  assist  you  in  selecting  the 
steel  sash  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Write 
for  suggestions  and  United  Steel  Sash  Book. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Dept.  S-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


How  to  Remember  Bible  Facts 


A  Mental  Index  of  the  Bible  tells  you.  By  Rev. 
S.  C.  THOMPSON.  A  complete  memory  system 
prepared  especially  to  assi.st  in  appreciating  and 
remembering  theBible's  contents.  A  most  unique 
volume  of  330  piiges,  cloth  bound.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


JKEnnebEC 


Canoeing  makes  you  "hungry  as  a  bear'*--puts  color 
in  your  cheeks,  sparkle  in  your  eyes. strength  in  your 
body.  Own  a  Kennebec.  Book  tells  ab»>ut  Kennebec 
patldiing. sailing  and  motoring  models.  Describes  per- 
fect style, great  speed, strength. lightness.  Write  now. 
keiiiit'hec  raiioe  Tn.,     hi\  K.  H.  St|..  WulcrvHle,  Me. 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Praetical  information,  filed  U'vay  in  a  new,  handy  little  volimie  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  .sometime.s  feels  uncertain  in  the  intrieaeies  of  Rnf»lish  firammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  eomposition. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 


3i— n  # 

'^ 

.:=; 

^!    l^ 

^^ 

Sll 

^i^r/i 

1^^ 

A  hook  of  practical  hclj)  for  the  man  \vh<f  put.s  Rnfrlish  to  practical  u.so.  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  rules  and  fofrtry  reasonings,  but  facts  and  illustrations  th.it 
<lcar  up  the  anm.'nf;  pu/,zlc  of  Rrannnar,  whenever  they  appear.  Kurnisln-d 
with  an  index  system  that  lo -ates  in  a  second  ever>  point — even  the  minor 
details— about  which  any  (luestion  could  be  rai.sed.  This  is  a  new  and  reinarkal)ly 
eonii)reliensive,  comnion. sense  Kuk\c  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
sranimatieal  accuracy  in  speech  and  wriliriK  if<  desired. 

,W5  pngex,  h<tn(ls(>inclii  bound.    Price,  "fi  cents;  hy  mail,  S3  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  ,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


This  seeming  paradox  is  explained  by 
this  statement  that  dipsomaniacs  have 
turned  from  vodka  to  methylated  spirits 
and  other  poisonous  substitutes. 

Nicholas  II. 's  reform  is  being  compared 
to  those  brought  about  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  it  would  seem  the 
fame  of  the  "Little  Father"  is  secure  in 
t  he  hearts  of  the  Russian  people. 


A  WAR-TIME  RESURRECTION 

npHE  Em-opean  War  is  unique  in  the 
-•-  strange,  unthinkable  tests  it  applies 
to  human  fortitude  and  endurance.  If 
you  dotil>t  this,  picture  the  crowd  waiting 
in  the  Gare  du  Nord,  in  Paris,  for  the 
arrival  of  the  train-load  of  "grands  ble.'^.ses" 
coming  in  from  Germany  via  Switzerland. 
It  is  to  be  a  train-load  of  those  yet  living 
and  "weU,"  but  so  dreadfully  wounded 
that  Germany  feels  safe  in  sending  them 
liome  to  France,  sure  that  they  will  never 
be  able  to  aid  in  their  country's  defense. 
They  come  from  German  prison-camps, 
which  means  that  for  many  months  they 
have  been  among  the  missing.  This  in 
turn  means  that  of  those  waiting  their 
arrival  in  the  Paris  railroad  station  many 
have  thought  them  dead,  have  mourned 
them,  but  have  been  perhaps  a  little  glad 
that  their  fighters  were  out  of  the  horror  of 
war  and  its  suffering  at  last,  have  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  their  grief  and  that 
"presence  of  absence"  that  is  at  first  so 
keen  a  pain.  And  now  comes  the  word 
that  the  lost  are  liAang  and  are  being 
shipped  back  to  their  families  by  the  com- 
bined kindness  of  the  German,  Swiss,  and 
French  Governments.  And  so  the  crowd 
gathers  in  the  station,  and  the  calm  cotirage 
with  which  it  might  meet  the  dead  has  to 
be  tightened  to  a  liigher  pitch  to  meet  the 
living.  Each  member  of  it  has  been  noti- 
fied by  the  Government  -of  the  arrival  on 
this  train  of  a  fragment  of  a  man  bearing 
a  name  which  should  mean  his  relation 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  other  bond  to  this 
particular  man,  woman,  or  child.  But 
e^•en  here  there  may  be  fresh  torment,  for 
the  Government  may  have  made  a  mistake, 
as  it  frequently  does  when  a  similarity  in 
names  is  so  easily  a  matter  of  confusion. 
As  William  T.  Martin  writes,  who  wit- 
nessed this  home-coming  and  tells  of  it 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  "from  the  anxious 
faces  it  is  e\'ident  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  the  news  is  that,  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead."  At  length  the  train 
arri\-es,  with  the  ex-soldiers  already  hanging 
out  of  the  windows,  eag(^r  for  a  glimpse^  of 
home  again.     W(>  read : 

They  are  still  in  their  uniforms,  and 
th<>s(>  they  have  apparently  cl»>aned  and 
mended  aft(T  the  long  detention  in  tlu> 
t)rison-cami)s.  Stuck  in  their  eai)s  and 
pinned  on  their  chests  are  little  tlags.  tri- 
eolon>d  tinsel  and  fiowers.  gifts  iHM'eivtnl 
from  Swiss  children  on  tlieir  \va\-  through 
the  country.  In  their  eagerness  to  breathi> 
the  air,  lo  see,  hoar,  or  fool  their  fellow  ni(>n 
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about  them,  the  war's  derelicts  cram  the 
windows  until  the  doors  are  opened. 

It  is  a  wonderful  experience  after  in- 
describable hardships,  they  say.  No  one 
smiles. 

The  train  stops  and  the  doors  are 
opened.  It  takes  the  greater  part  of  an 
hour  to  unload  the  cars.  The  soldiers  are 
led,  carried,  wheeled,  or  supported  into  a 
vast  waiting-room  nearbj*. 

Armless,  sightless,  legless,  faceless  even, 
horribly  disfigured,  bent  double  and 
crippled  in  every  conceivable  way,  they 
manage  to  hobble  along  with  the  help  of 
the  brancardiers,  who  call  them  endearing 
names  and  carry  the  piles  of  gaudy  sacks 
and  little  souvenirs  of  all  sorts  they 
received  in  Switzerland  or  were  allowed 
to  bring  over.  They  are  the  last  word  in 
broken  beings.  In  theu*  eagerness,  a  piti- 
ful enthusiasm,  they  ply  their  attendants 
with  questions. 

At  the  door  through  wliich  they  pass 
stand  a  galaxy  of  officers  and  civilians  of 
note,  who  salute  and  lift  their  hats  to  the 
home-comers.  One  fellow,  wheeled  along 
in  a  chair,  with  a  leg  and  an  arm  missing, 
manages  to  hold  on  to  a  large  French  flag. 
It  is  frayed  at  the  edges  and  much  faded. 
It  partly  covers  his  body  and  the  missing 
leg.  He  draws  a  solemn  salute  and  a  tear 
as  he  passes. 

Finally  the  train  is  unloaded.  All  of 
the  soldiers  are  now  assembled  in  the 
large  room.  The  place  is  decorated  with 
flowers,  ferns,  and  flags.  There  are  long 
tables  set  in  banquet  style.  The  dishes  are 
of  tin,  but  the  tables  are  spread  with  real 
linen  and  strewn  with  roses!  At  the  plates 
are  little  tricolored  favors  of  divers  types. 
It  is  evident  that  the  various  Red- Cross 
societies  have  concentrated  their  efforts 
to  stretch  the  funds  allotted  to  them. 

When  all  the  men  are  seated  and  have 
begun  to  attempt  the  food  before  them, 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  opened, 
and  the  waiting  relatives  and  friends  begin 
their  search  for  "the  resurrected."  The 
scenes  are  indescribably  varied — sad,  happy, 
whimsical,  bitter — but  the  writer  gives  us  a 
few  glimpses,  as  he  saw  them  about  him 
during  the  next  few  minutes: 

In  the  eagerness  of  expectancy  the  faces 
are  painful  to  see.  There  is  a  woman  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms  and  poorly  drest.  An 
old  man  hobbles  along  with  the  aid  of  a 
cane,  one  hand  feebly  extended  toward  an 
elderly,  stout  woman,  who  pushes  along  in 
the  lead.  She  has  a  face  set  for  disap- 
pointment. Near  her  is  a  slight,  gentle- 
looking  woman  whose  face  is  furrowed  in 
deep  lines  and  who  tries  to  force  an  air  of 
unconcern. 

Three  women  pass  and,  in  their  frantic 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  tables,  push  ner- 
vously through  little  openings  in  the  crowd. 
Everybody  tries  to  look  over  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  front.  All  are  looking  in  the 
same  direction.  One  can  see  much  in  a  few 
se(!on(Ls.  .  There  is  a  face  on  which  is 
written  the  bitterest  of  disaj)pointment, 
with  a  weary  ho])elessness  as  tlio  the  per- 
son, a  woman,  had  been  at  similar  gather- 
ings before  only  to  meet  the  anguish  she 
now  expects. 

Suddenly  a  woman  screams.  Iler 
screams  rise  to  shrieks  and  as  suddenly 
stop.  Tlirough  the  crowd  th(\v  carry  her 
to  a  chair  near  the  platform  where  the  train 
pulled  in.  A  dark,  handsome  soldier  hob- 
bles along.     In  a  few  seconds  the  woman 


Makes  every  house  a  "White  House" 

Every  home  can  be  made  beautiful — every  room  in  it — 
every  inch  on  the  outside  of  it. 

Wherever  there  is  wood,  metal  or  plaster  that  needs 
the  refinement  of  a  lasting  brilliant  vs^hite  finish— there  is 
the  opportunity  for  using  Kyanize  White  Enamel— the 
guaranteed  American-made  Enamel — that  will  not  crack, 
chip  or  peel— that  can  easily  be  kept  clean  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  damp  cloth. 

Kyanize  White  Enamel  is  rec-  It  has  a  hundred  every  day  yses.  It 
ommended  by  Architects,  Decorators  will  make  any  bath-room,  kitchen  or 
and  Painters  eVert/uj/jere— because  of  bedroom  a  center  of  cleanliness  and 
itsdurable,  hard  quality — its  great  cover-  beauty.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  repaint- 
ing capacity  for  any  kind  of  surface — and  ing  chairs,  tables,  cribs,  baby  carriages. 


correspondmgly  low  cost. 

Kyanize  White  Enamel  is 
generally  specified  for  fine 
houses,  exclusive  clubs  and 
great  public  buildings. 

Because  of  its  marble-like 
finish  and  its  easily  kept 
clean,  sanitary  surface,  it 
is  preferred  for  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  hos- 
pital use. 


beds,   kitchen  cabinets, 
porch  rails  and  metal. 

There's  a  Kyanize  Agent 
in  your  neighborhood.  If 
.  you  do  not  know  him— 
write  us.  We  will  gladly 
give  you  his  name  and 
address.  §  ^" 

Boston  Varnish  Company 

Everett  Station 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


The  MOTOR  OIL 

that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO.,  BINCHAMTON.  NY. 


tt 


ty 


Don't-Snore 

Trndo  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

HONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  l.Childs;  2, Regular  OOperct.  of  sales);  3, Large 

Comfoilable  and  Convenient,  Informationon  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  12 


He  has  the  world's  most  wonderful  memory. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  can  give  the  population  of  I 
any  place  in  Ainerica  of  over  5000 — He  can  give ' 
every  important  date  in  world  history — He  has  300,000  facta 
and  figures  stored  away  in  his  brain.  Give  this  man  Wm. 
Berol  IS  minutes  a  day  and  he  will  strengthen  your  memory 
immeasurably.  In  popular  form,  his  new  mail  course  will  give 
you  the  secret  of  practical,  scientific,  mental  discipline.  It 
is  an  astonishingly  simple  and  easy  system  which  makes 
"mind  wonders"  out  of  "mind  wanderers."  .You  will  remem- 
ber names,  faces,  dates,  prices,  books,  lectures,  speeches,  etc. 
Send  to-day  for  confidential,  interesting  free  information  on 
memory  building  direct  by  mail.    No  agents. 

Dept.  615.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


1 


.Hjiiiiiiiiiit 


Preparedness 
I  t^stful^umber 


tifesenfeld&Co.  Baltimore  and  New'ifork; 
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Plan  Your  Own  Cottage 
and  Save  Money  by  the 
Warner  Unit  System 

Warner  Unit  Cottages  and  War- 
ner Unit  Cottage  Plans  are  new 
ideas  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
ready-made  or  portable  house  ideas  with 
which  you  may  be  familiar. 
The  Portable  and  ready-made  house 
ideas  were  wonderful  developments  in 
house  building;  the  Warner  Unit  idea  is 
a  still  further  development  of  both  of 
these,  accomplishing  still  further  savings 
in  cost. 

Warner  Unit  Cottages  are  erected  from 
material  manufactured  on  the  Warner 
Unit  System;  each  unit  architecturally 
correct  and  tasteful  in  design. 

Tremendous  Saving  in  Cost 

Warner  Unit  Cottage  Plans  are  the  floor 
plans  of  these  Units  printed  on  cards  X-'nch 
scale.  By  joining  two  or  more  of  these  cards 
you  form  the  floor  plans  of  a  cottage  of  your  own 
ideas  as  to  size,  space  arrangement  and  cost. 

Let  us  send  you,  for  10c  to  cover  mailing  and 
packing,  these  Warner  Unit  Cottage  Floor 
Plans  and  illustrations  of  complete  cottages  in 
color.  (  15c  to  foreign  countries).  From  these 
you  will  become  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
possibilities  for  individual  design  but  with  the 
Unit  system  of  housebuilding  —  a  system  that 
has  brought  house-construction  to  its  lowest 
possible  cost  and  combines  architectural  accu-. 
racy  and  beauty.  We  furnish  only  A  No.  1" 
material  throughout. 

Send  for  your  plans  now  while  it  is  in  your  mind, 
that  you  may  know  how  easily  and  inexpensively 
that    summer  dwelling  may  be    yours,  this  season. 

Warner- Newton  Lumber  Mfg.  Co. 

102   Division    Avenue  Grand   Rapids.   Mich. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS  AND  TRICYCLES 


A  Wheel  Chair  is  often  an  invalid's  <rreatfst  cnni- 

fort.    We  offer  ovex-  75  styles  of  invalid's  rolling; 

i-hairij  and  tricycles  with  latest  iniprovenients. 

Ship  direct  from   factory  to  yen   and  sell  oii 

THIKTV  »AVM'  TUIAL 

I.ihcra!  discounts    to    all    sending    fnr 

l-'KEl-:  Catalog  now. 

GORDON     MFG.  CO. 


ItTO  Miidinuii  .Vve, 


J'olfdo,  Ohio 


Buy  the  World's  Best 

Here  is  the  only  refrigerator 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position.      Beautiful  — sanitary. 

Kiiaiiitled  srinWy-w  Into  inside  :iiu\ 

out.       Kfvoh  ill';    sliclvos.      CorU- 

.shioiied  (loiji-aiul  cover.    Nowat- 

tin'hmciit  fot-  ice-cold  ^Irliik- 

iii;:  wnlci-.  NirUcl  IrinniiiiiL's. 

hite  Frost 

I    -    SANITARY 

Irrigeraror 

{I  s<<i  hy  U.S.Gmt.) 
(ill  our  diiccl-f I'om-factiny 
price  and  i-asy  paynunt 
plan.  30  days'  free  trial. 
KtviKhl  prepaid.  Wiltc  tn- 
foi     liaiidsonir    frpc    calali.t,'. 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 


lU'pC.IM 


Jut'liKiMi,  >ltrli1|>aii 


ropaius  eonsciousiies.s  and  w'ith  a  rending 
cry  of  "My  boy — boy!"  throws  herself 
about  the  neck  of  the  sohlier. 

He  stands  on  one  leg  and  a  wire  sub- 
stitute for  the  other.  An  arm  clasped 
about  the  waist  of  the  woman  is  handless. 
The  soldier — he  is  very  tall — bends  over 
the  woman  stiffly  and  gives  her  a  long, 
passionate  kiss.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  on  his  face.  It  is  a  smile,  full  of  pain 
concealed,  but  a  smile,  and  tlierein  is 
\\Titten  a  knowledge  of  the  dream  of  youth 
gone  and  the  earnest  ambitions  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  crusht  forever.  The 
woman  is  very  happy,  for  he  was  long  dead 
and  is  alive. 

The  woman  with  the  baby  finds  her 
husband.  He  sees  the  child  for  the  first 
time.  A  soldier  holds  his  sweetheart  but 
sees  her  not,  for  he  is  blind  forever,  so  he 
feels  her  face  and  smiles.  A  woman  rushes 
into  a  soldier's  arms  and  suddenly  recoils 
to  make  doubly  sure  of  his  identity.  Part 
of  his  face  has  been  shot  away.  But  he  can 
see,  and  he  stands  up  and  throws  his  arms 
about  her.  He  can  only  mumble  indis- 
tinctly from  a  semblance  of  a  mouth.  But 
he  does  his  best. 

T-w6' Swomen,  fashionably  clothed,  try 
to  cloak  their  eagerness  with  looks  of  un- 
concern :  as  they  pass  from  tal)le  to  table 
showing  a  little  photograph.  But  they 
meet  only  headshakes  from  the  soldiers, 
and  sad  smiles.  Still  they  pass  on,  going 
over  the  ground  again  and  try  to  smile 
brightly,  but  their  hearts  are  breaking.  No 
one  has  seen  him.  Sometimes  they  look 
long  and  hard  at  some  disfigured  face  before 
they  are  convinced,  and  again  pass  on. 

A  slip  of  a  girl  goes  up  to  one  of  the 
soldiers.  He  is  crippled,  and  as  he  sits 
still  in  his.chajr  she  bends  over  and  kisses 
him  on .  both  cheeks.  She  speaks  in  a 
natural  voice  with  little  show  of  emotion 
for  a  minute  or  so.  Suddenly  she  bursts 
into  hysterical  weeping,  and  throwing  her- 
self full  into  the  arms  of  the  wounded  man, 
cries,  "S'ather!"  The  soldier,  not  expect- 
ing the  outburst,  soothes  the  child  as  well 
as  his  crippled  back  will  allow.  The  appeal 
in  that  one  word,  the  way  the  gii-1  has  said 
it,  will  never  leave  me. 

There  is  a  lieutenant  there.  He  wears 
dark-colored  glasses  to  hide  the  fact  that 
his  eyes  have  been  shot  away.  As  he  sits 
in  his  chair,  nervously  ])icking  at  a  piece 
of  cake,  a  pretty  young  woman  stands  by 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

They  were  engaged,  these  two,  when  he 
loft  home  full  of  hope  and  an  officer. 
When  he  heard  he  was  coming  back  he 
asked  the  authorities  that  liis  name  l)e 
withheld  from  the  list  so  his  fiancee  would 
be  unaware  of  his  return.  But  she  had 
learned  of  his  arrival  and  is  telling  him 
that  it  makes  no  difference.  In  days  now- 
past — those  of  another  life — he  was  a 
surgeon  not  long  out  of  school  and  his  was 
a  big  ahibition.  He  thinks  of  (his  while 
tlie  girl  stands  by. 

In  Germany  he  found  a  chance  to  learn 
how  to  make  little  useful  things.  In  his 
bag  are  some  articles  he  has  made  after 
much  hard  work  and  ])ractise.  But  he 
can  do  these  things  better  now,  and  easier, 
and  he  has  a  sudden  hope. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


We  Often  Feel  That  Way.—"  Have  you 

any  diaries  for  1917?  " 

'^  Not  yet.     Why?  " 

"  So  much  has  hapiXMied  since  January  1 
t  hat  Pve  used  up  all  of  t  his  year's  calendar.'" 

Uicliniond  Tinicn-Dispalclt. 


As  of  Old. — A  Chertsey  pig-breeder  has 
been  granted  total  exemption.  The  pen, 
it  seems,  is  still  mightier  than  the  sword. — 
Pit  rich. 


Gone. — He — "  You  used  to  say  there 
was  something  about  me  you  liked." 

She — "  Yes;  but  you've  spent  it  all 
now." — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 


Did  She  Know? — New  wed — "  It  is  hard 
to  ask  for  bread  and  get  a  stone." 

Mrs.  Nbwwed — "  It  is  worse  to  ask  for 
a  stone  and  get  paste." — New  York  Sun. 


It's  the  Shells.— Waiter —"  Yes,  sir, 
omelets  has  gone  up  on  account  of  the 
war." 

Diner — "  Great  Scott !  Are  they  throw- 
ing eggs  at  each  other  now?  " — Tit-Bits 


The  Latest. — Mr.  N.  Quisitive,  Jr. — 
"  Why,  Where's  your  Pomeranian?  " 

Mrs.  Fitzan-Starts — "  Oh,  haven't  you 
heard?  Dogs  are  quite  outre  now.  We're 
on  our  way  to  the  asylum  to  get  us  an 
orphan. ' ' — Puck. 


His  View. — Cubist  Teacher — "  Can 
anv  one  give  an  impressionistic  definition 
of  New  York?  " 

Bright  Pupil — "  A  small  body  of 
limousines  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
Fords." — Houston  Chronicle. 


Explicit. — "  When  I  don't  want  a  man's 
attentions  and  he  asks  me  where  I  live,  I 
say  in  the  suburbs." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Excellent;  but  where  do  you 
really  live,  Miss  Brown?  " 

"  In  the  suburbs,  Mr.  Short." — Atlanta 
Journal. 


Cruel. — Dillydally  (a  chronic  pro- 
crastinator) — "  1  dreamed  last  night  that 
I — er^ah — proposed  to  you.  I  wonder 
what  that  is  a  sign  of?  " 

Miss  Lincerlono  (desperately) — "  It 
is  a  sign  that  you  have"  got  more  sense 
when  you  are  asleep  than  when  you  are 
awake." — Til-Bits. 


Rare. — "  Her  talk  stood  out  above  many 
others  that  ha\'e  been  given  there  within 
the  year,  primarily  because  she  said  that 
which  would  be  of  value  to  the  students, 
and  then  the  thing  that  markt>d  her  talk 
far  beyond  many  others  was  the  fact  that 
she  said  wliat  she  wanted  to  say  and  stopt." 
—The  Chico  (('«/.)   Tribune. 


Still  Hope. — "  Well,  John,  inasmuch  as 
\our  grandmother  died  four  times  last 
year,  1  don't  see  how  you'll  manage  to  get 
to  any  of  the  ])all-games  this  season." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  .Johnny  quietly,  "haven't 
I  told  you  that  grandpa  has  married  again, 
tho  it  was  nuich  against  the  wishes  of  the 
family?  " — Philaditphia  Bulletin. 


How  Sweet.  —  "  Asi)hodelia  Twobblo 
went  down  into  the  tenement  district 
yesterday  to  brighten  the  lives  of  poor  .slum- 
dwellers." 

*'  Highly  connniMulable.  What  did  she 
do  for  tlnMU?  " 

"  She  told  th(>m  about  the  gviod  times 
she's  been  having  at  Palm  Beach." — 
Birminghinn  Age  Herald. 
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ALESMANSHIP   IS    A   FINE  ART. 

It  throbs  with    earnestness,  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 


It  is  infectious,  hypnotic,  well-nigh  irresistible. 

It  is  apt,  therefore,  to  interfere  with  calm, 
deliberate  judgment. 

It  has  its  dangers,  as  w^ll  as  its  allurements. 

A  motor  car  should  be  selected  in  our  saner 
moments. 

It  should  be  bought  with  an  eye  to  the  far 
future,  rather  than  the  rosy  present. 

We  should  dwell  upon  unwelcome  possibilities, 
as  well  as  immediate  pleasant  prospects. 

We  should  look  at  the  shining,  beautiful  thing 
before  us,  in  the  light  of  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  miles  of  service. 

We  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  reputation 
rather  than  the  engaging  eloquence  of  the  sales- 
man. 

We  should  retire  within  ourselves,  and  inquire : — 

What  do  I  know  about  this  car;  and  especially, 
what  do  I  know  of  the  company  that  builds  it? 

And  then: 

Is  there  another  car  of  which  I  know  more — 
built  by  a  company  of  higher  and  wider  repute? 

You  should  be  able  to  recall  such  a  car  instantly 
— a  car  of  which  all  men  think  well,  and  none 
speak  ill. 

The  moment  your  mind  has  gripped  that  thought 
— that  there  is  a  car  which  stands  out  above 
all  others — then  salesmanship  has  no  power  to 
impress  you. 

You  find  yourself  listening  to  yourself — and  deaf 
to  all  else. 

You  see  a  car  which  has  come  down  the  years 
with  a  clean  escutcheon — hand  in  hand  with 
honor. 

You  say  to  yourself:  In  choosing  this  car  I 
cannot  make  a  mistake. 


X 
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VOUR 

Cbncrete  Floors 

Shall  Never  Dust 
Agairv! 


J 


LAPIDOLITH  is  a  col- 
-'  orless  liquid  chemical 
which  seeps  into  the  con- 
crete and  hardens  it.  It 
also  fills  the  pores  with  a 
new  granite-like  material. 

lAPIPOIITH 

■■■■■^     TRADE    MARK      ■■■■■ 

This  modern  treatment 
will  positively  stop  the 
disintegration  of  concrete 
floors. 

Lapidolith  is  the  only- 
hardener  tested  by  years 
of  use. 

Write  for  testimonials  and 
sample  flask  of  Lapidolith. 

L.  Sonneborn  Sons,  Inc. 

Dept.  17 
262  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


X 


^'WUS   fAMOUS 
PMNTINGSftlKTlNGj 


!• 


Own  a  Library  of  100 
Famous  Paintings 


FAITHFUL  reproductions  of 
wo.ld's  greatest  "old  mas- 
ters" in  actual  colors.  Hand 
ri'ounted.  New  process.  Looks 
like  canvas.  2  sumptuous  vol- 
umes. Over  15,000,000  worth 
of  paintings  shown,  representing 
the  finest  examples  from  each  of 
I  he  famous  European  Galleries. 
Published  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  &  Co.,  famous  London 
Art  Publishers.  Introduction  by 
C.K.Chesterton.  Life  and  chief 
cliara'-tpristics  of  artist  accom- 
pany each  reproduction.  Not  a 
mere  collection  of  pictures,  but 
a  real  library  of  art. 

Sent  on  App'rovnl,  at  o'  v  risk. 
Sliecial  price,  pay  as  conv^uirnt. 
Prom  nt  action  necessary.  Write 
for  full  descriptions  and  remark- 
able free  trial  offer.  A  postal 
will  do,  but  send  it  now. 


I 


FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY 

Dept.  617,  New  York 


Neutral, — "  Are  yon  a  pro-German  or 
a  pro-AUy?  " 

"  Neither.  I'm  a  Pro  Bono  Publico."— 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


In  Chicago. — "  Give  the  Mayor  a  Show," 
urges  Vo.x  Pop.  My  dear  Pop,  the  mayor 
is  Ki^^Ilg  the  show.  If  you  must  give  him 
something  give  him  an  asbestos  curtain. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Modern  Child. — Sunday-school  Teach- 
er— "  Now,  cliiklren,  what  is  the  last  thing 
you  do  before  you  go  to  bed  at  night?" 

Bright  Girl — "  Put  the  latch-key  under 
the  door-mat  for  mother." — Lije. 


Accurate. — When  Alton  Michael  Pack- 
ward  asked  the  porter  of  the  Great  South- 
ern at  Gulfport,  Miss. : 

"  Is  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  "  the 
porter  replied:  "  Only  a  po'shun  of  it, 
sah." — Lyceum,  Magazine. 


Not  Dangerous. — Doctor — "  You  will 
have  to  give  up  all  mental  work  for  a 
few  weeks." 

Patient — "  But,  doctor,  in  that  event 
my  income  would  cease.  I  earn  my  living 
by  writing  poems  for  the  magazines." 

Doctor — -"  Oh,  you  can  keep  right  on 
at  that." — Indianapolis  Star. 


But  He  Can  "  See."—"  I  suppose," 
ventured  the  interested  friend  of  the 
family,  "  that  John  is  still  burning  the 
midnight  oil  at  college?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  responded  the  fond  but 
puzzled  mother,  "  but  the  college  must 
furnish  a  very  inferior  quality  of  oil.  John 
writes  me  that  some  midnights  the  light 
is  so'pooi"  he  can  hardly  read  his  hand." — 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Not  Snobbish. — "  Now,  should  you  honor 
me  with  the  ofhce  of  Governor,  and  come 
to  Little  Rock  oii.business,  after  I  am  sworn 
in,  and  your  wife  should  come  along  with 
you  to  do  her  shopping,  drop  in  on  your 
Governor;  but  before  yon  lea^'e  home,  if 
your  old  grip  is  not  too  full,  pull  up  some 
turnips,  tops  and  all,  and  when  you  land, 
I  will '  have  my  little  wife  (who  only 
weighs  about  190  pounds)  to  put  your 
name  in  the  dinner-pot.  Also  bring  along 
your  cob  pipe  and  1  will  furnish  the 
Hillside  Navy,  and  we  will  sit  down  and 
talk  about  the  interest  of  our  State  and 
discuss  old  times,  and  plan  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  State,  and  better  under- 
stand each  other's  needs  and  wants. 
You  know  the  Good  Book  tells  us  in  this 
language,  '  He  that  is  greatest  among  you 
shall  be  your  servant,'  therefore,  instead  of 
you  taking  off  your  hat  to  your  Governor, 
he  should  take  his  hat  off  to  you,  because 
he  is  your  servant.  My  time  is  up,  and,  in 
conclusion,  permit  me  to  state:  That  I 
never  swear,  or  use  jjrofane  language  in 
any  form,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  who  is  addicted  to  pro- 
fanity; but  should  you  honor  me  with  the 
office  of  Governor,  I  will  promise  you  now 
that  you  will  have  one  of  the  damdest 
best  Governors  that  the  State  of  Arkansas 
has  ever  had.  Try  me  one  time,  fasten 
my  hame-strings,  and  hook  my  tugs,  give 
me  forty  minutes'  sleep  at  the  crossroads, 
a  cake  of  corn  bread,  and  a  pint  of  pot 
licker,  and  let  me  go.  I  thank  you." — 
From  a  speech  by  Judge  L.  C.  Smith,  ot 
Holly  Grove,  Ark. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


April  5. — The  German  attack  at  Verdun  is 
again  shifted  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse. 
The  village  of  Haucourt  is  taken,  but 
Bethincourt,  included  in  the  attack,  re- 
mains in  French  hands.  A  Uttle  to  the 
west  of  this  offensive  the  French  ad- 
vance, taking  a  large  part  of  the  woods 
north  of  Avocourt.  In  the  Douaumont- 
Vaux  sector  the  French  advance  their 
lines  220  yards  on  a'  550-yard  front. 
IVIueh  of  this  engagement  is  in  the 
Caillette  Wood. 

The  Germans  attack  the  new  British 
trenches  at  St.  Eloi  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment, but  meet  with  a  determined 
resistance. 

April  7.— The  Germans  attack  the  French 
positions  on  a  mile-and-a-quarter  front 
south  and  southeast  of  Haucourt  with 
elaborate  artillery  preparation,  but  are 
halted,  says  Paris,  by  the  French 
curtain  of  fire;  meanwhile  the  French 
gain  a  few  trenches  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans between  Bethincourt  and  "HUl 
265."  A  bombardment  of  some  vio- 
lence is  reported  on  Dead  Man's  Hill  and 
in  the  village  of  Cumieres;  also  active 
artillery  fighting  east  of  the  Meuse  and 
in  the  Woe\Te. 

Germany  reports  further  trenches  cap- 
tured south  of  St.  Eloi,  following  a 
repulse  of  the  Canadian  defenders. 

Netherlands  observers  tell  of  considerable 
German  preparations  on  the  Yser  front, 
indicating  the  anticipation  of  a  severe 
struggle  shortly  in  this  district. 

April  8. — Continuing  the  attack  below 
Haucourt.  the  Germans  take  two  small 
works  between  that  town  and  "Hill 
287,"  immediately  to  the  south.  A 
German  bombardment  of  unusual  vio- 
lence begins  suddenly  directly  north  of 
Souain.  in  the  Navarin  Farm  region, 
Champagne. 

April  9. — Under  pressure  of  the  German 
salient  at  Haucourt.  the  French  are 
forced  out  of  their  advance  positions  at 
Bethincourt.  The  new  and  straight- 
ened line,  it  is  claimed,  holds  firm  under 
the  most  severe  single  attack  yet  de- 
livered by  the  Crown  Prince. 

April  10. — The  determined  attack  against 
the  new  French  line  in  the  Haucourt- 
Bethincourt  region  continues,  directed 
especially  at  Dead  Man's  Hill  and 
"HiU.304." 

April  11. — Alternate  German  attacks  of 
great  violence,  fii'st  on  Dead  Man's 
Hill,  and  later  east  of  the  Meuse  on 
the  Douaumont-Vaux  front,  result, 
the  French  claim,  in  no  permanent 
gain.  Germany  claims  gains  in  the 
first  instance,  and  prisoners  "taken  in 
the  second.  German  dispatches  de- 
clare that  3(>.000  French  have  been 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Verdun  cam- 
paign, and  tliat  twenty-five  square 
kilometers  have  been  occupied  west  of 
the  Meuse. 

GENERAL 

April  1. — German  losses  to  date  are  figured 
from  the  official  lists  published,  at 
2,730,917,  of  whom  681,437  are  killed. 

April  2. — Paris  reports  that  Prince  Oscar, 
fifth  son  of  the  Kaiser,  is  proclaimed 
King  of  Lithuania,  at  Vilna. 

April  4. — In  East  Africa,  General  Smuts 
reports,  the  .\llied  forces  capture  by 
surprize  a  German  mountain  stronghold 
in  (he  iVrusha  district  and  comjiel  the 
defenders  to  surrender. 

April  5. — Complete  reports  show  tliat  the 
fifth    successive    air-raid    on    England 
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EFFORTLESS  efficiency  of  operation  dis' 
tinguishes    the    Ohio    Electric    above    all 
other  cars. 

The  double  drive,  with  magnetic  control 
and  magnetic  brake,  is  an  exclusive  feature. 
It  eliminates  all  the  mechanical  effort  of  driv- 
ing, and  its  safety  and  simplicity  enable  you 
to  enjoy  your  car  to  the  utmost. 

Ohio  Electric  mechanical  supremacy  finds  its 
rightful  setting  in  the  car  itself  a  masterpiece 
in  every  quality  of  artistry,  beauty  and  luxury. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Cak  Compamy.  Toledo,  O. 
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Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 

^^"^olf  clubs,  public  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  estates 
in  this  country  and  abroad, 
have  for  the  last  35  years 
been    large    users   of 

"PENNSYLVANIA"' 

Quality  Lawn  Mowers. 

A  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Mower  cuts 
like  sharp  shears,  without  chopping 
or  tearing  the  grass.  Every  blade  is  of 
oil-hardened,  water-tempered,  cruci- 
ble tool  steel,  that  holds  the  sharp 
cutting  edges  required  to  make  a 
smooth,  velvety  lawn. 

The  positive  self-sharpening  construc- 
tion of  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality 
blades,  keeps  them  cutting  clean  and 
true,  without  the  yearly  sharpening 
demanded  by  or- 
dinary   mowers. 

A  light-running, 
easy- drawing 
"PENNSYL- 
VANIA" Quality 
Mower  does 
more  work  with 
less  labor,  and 
outwears  a  half 
dozen  cheap 
mowers. 


These  advantages  can 
be  identified  by  the 
Quality  mark  in  the 
handle  of  the  following 
■PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Brands: 
"Pennsylvania" 
"Great  American" 

"Continental" 
"Pennsylvania,  Jr." 

"Keystone" 
"Shock  Absorber" 

"Golf"   "Pony" 

"Horse"   "Power" 

and  Others 


Snpplee-Biddle  Hardware  Co. 
Box  1579.  Philadelphia 

Write  for  Booklet:  "Scientific 
Lawn  Making,"  by  a  recognized 
authority,  gladly  sent 
free  with  catalog. 


Happiness  Here  Below  ^^^.T^^^pd^t'^^f^'v^ie^w 

that  zt  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  UeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing."  Ji.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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ATLIN  AND  THE  YUKON 

Truly  a  trip  you  will  never  forget 
and  never  regret.    Every  mile  an 
ever  charming  and   ever  changing 
panorama    of  indescribable   scenic 
grandeur  and  unusual  interest. 

The  flowers,  the  sunshine  and  the  wonderful 
summer  climate  will  delight  you.  You  can 
now  travel  throughout  this  new  wonderland 
in  perfect  comfort. 

Frequent  sailings  from  Seattle,  Vancouver 
and  Prince  Rupert  to  Skaguay  via  the  "  inside 
passage." 

Booklets  worth    reading,  and    infonif.,tion 
regarding  round  trip  fares,  free  on  request. 
Early  reservations  decidedly  advisable. 


HERMAN  WE1G,G.P.A.. 

101  W.  Washington  St., 

Chicago 


A.  F.  ZIPF.T.M.. 

800  Alaska  BIdg., 

Seattle.  Wash. 


White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 


injures  nine.  The  German  Admiralty 
declares  that  ironworks  and  factories 
are  damaged  and  a  battery  silenced. 
Pjngland  insists  no  military  damage  is 
done. 
Rain  and  fog  are  reported  as  great  hin- 
drances to  the  campaign  in  the  Upper 
Isonzo  sector  of  the  Austro- Italian 
front,  tho  the  bombardment  of  Gorizia 
defenses  continues  unabated. 

A  British  relief-force,  with  General  Gor- 
ringe  in  command,  seeking  the  rescue 
of  General  Townshend  at  Kut-el- 
Amara,  ascends  the  Tigris  and  cap- 
tures Felahie,  taking  five  lines  of 
Tiu-kish  trenches  and  driving  the  Turks 
back  from  a  position  that  has  opposed 
the  British  advance  successfully  for 
months. 

The  Turks  claim  the  bombardment  of  the 
Russian  positions  on  the  Caucasus 
front  by  a  Turkish  fleet  in.  the  Black 
Sea. 

A  torpedo  sent  without  warning,  Queens- 
town  claims,  sinks  the  English  steamer 
ZeM,  off  Fastnet,  causing  the  loss  of 
fifty  lives.  Seven  lives  are  lost  with 
the  sinking  of  the  British  steamer 
Vesuvio.  Athens  reports  a  large  Allied 
transport  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
Paris  reports  the  sinking  of  a  German 
submarine  by  an  Anglo-French  squad- 
ron and  the  capture  of  the  crew. 

April  6. — The  Russians  resume  their 
attack  against  the  forces  of  von  Hin- 
denburg  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Naroteh,  aiming  at  control  of  the 
Dvinsk-Vilna  sector.  Artillery  duels 
take  place  on  the  Jacobstadt-Dvinsk 
front.  In  Galicia,  in  the  upper  Strypa 
region,  the  Russians  are  in  possession 
of  the  village  of  Sverjkovce,  where 
valuable  enemy  munitions  are  found. 
France  declares  that  31  German  aero- 
planes were  destroyed  in  combat  in 
March  and  admits  the  loss  of  13  of  its 
own  machines.  Germany  estimates  44 
British  and  French  planes  lost,  and 
places  her  own  loss  at  14.  The  British 
War  Office  as,serts  that  47  German 
planes  have  been  lost,  out  of  which 
number  the  British  airmen  and  anti- 
aircraft guns  have  accounted  for  ten. 

The  Canadian  Finance  Minister  an- 
nounces that  the  force  raised  in  tho 
Dominion  for  overseas  service  now 
equals  300,000. 

The  Netherlands  Government  forbids  the 
exportation  of  foodstuffs  until  further 
notice. 

The  German  Federal  Council  orders  all 
clocks  in  the  Empire  set  one  hour  ahead, 
beginning  May  1. 

April  7. — Vienna  mentions  sharp  skirmishes 
in  the  Tyrol,  where  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  obtain,  and  in- 
creased activity  of  the  Italian  artillery 
on  the  Isonzo.front.  Small  engagements 
are  reported  on  the  Doberdo  front,  in 
the  Cristallo  zone,  and  in  the  Carnic 
Alps. 

April  8. — Floods  impede  the  Tigris  cam- 
paign in  Mesopotamia.  The  Turks 
claim  a  victory  at  Felahie,  and  losses 
of  1,500  for  the  British. 

April  9. — The  Russians  are  report(>d  at 
Trebizond  in  force  and  the  attack  of  the 
Black  Sea  port  begun;  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  port  possesses  great  ammuni- 
tion-stores under  the  direction  of  skilled 
German  officers,  and  is  therefore  capa- 
ble of  offering  proloTiged  resistance 
to  the  Russians. 

It  is  declared  that  the  people  of  Warsaw 
are  in  practically  a  starving  condition, 
there  being  so  little  food  obtainable 
that  the  only  persons  w^ell  fed  are  the 
German  troops  stationed  there. 

April  10. — German  artillery  is  active  along 
the  whole  northern  Russian  front,  par- 
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If  your  radiator  leaks,  pour  in 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  self-acting  radiator  cement 

Finds  the  Leak  and  Fixes  It 

Se-Ment-01  is  a  powder  put  up  in 
lithographed  tin  cans.  When  poured 
into  your  radiator  it  dissolves  in  the 
hot  water.  At  the  leak,  the  cool  air 
congeals  it  into  a  cement  that  repairs 
it  automatically. 

Look  for  the  pumpkin- 
colored  cans. 
Ask  any  dealer.         Price  75c. 


Made  by  the  makers  of 
Nont'esco  Auto  Top  Dressing 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,  0. 
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Minutes 

Deep  Breathing 

is  of  more  real  benefit  than  an  hour 
devoted  to  vigorous  physical  exercise. 
DEEP  BREATHING  directly  re- 
vitalizes the  blood,  and  reaches  ev- 
ery muscle  and  nerve  cell  of  the  body. 
A  few  minutes'  practice  will  throw 
off  fatigue,  depression  and  brain  fag. 
I  employ  Deep  Breathing  in  a  far 
wider  scope  than  has  been  done 
heretofore  by  any  scientist.  The  re- 
sults I  have  attained  in  over  50,000 
pupils  are  incredulous.  Thecurative 
power  of  Oxygen  is  unlimited. 
Send  for  my  Book,  "Deep 
Breathing."  Us  free.  The  facts 
presented  therein  are  of  vital  import  to  you. 

PAUL    VON    BOECKMANN 

RESPIRATORY  AND  NERVE  SPECIALIST 
2023  Tower  Bldg.,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


—  says    Mr.    Lody 
Smith    of  New  York 
about    3 -in -One    Oil. 
Mr.  Smith  fishes  when- 
ever he  has  a  moment  tospare; 
and  when  he  talks  about  any- 
thing    relating    to    fishing    he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Read  Mr.  Smith's  letter: 

"For  use  on  floating  flies,  I  find 
that  the  feathers  are  not  affected 
by  the  hackles  and  wings  sticking 
together.     There  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  paraffin  which  is  present 
in  most  of  the  dry  fly  solutions.     I 
also  use  3-in-One    for  my  reels, 
lines,  etc.,  and  recently  discover- 
ed that  it  was  a  good  repellent  of 
black  fleas,  mosquitos  and  midgets, 
better  to  use  than  heavy  greases.' 

Try  3-in-One  Free 

Send  for  a  generous  sample  with  full  in- 
formation about  its  many  uses.     3-in-One 
is  sold  by  allhardware, sporting goodsand 
general  stores;  1  oz..  10c;  3ozs.,25c., 
8  ozs.,f'/2  pint]  50c;  and  in  Handy 
Oil  Cans.  V/i  ozs..  25c. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co., 

42  KAF.  Broadway,  N.  Y.\ 
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tieularly  around  Dvinsk  and  Lake 
Narotch.  A  vigorous  German  thrust  at 
Riga  from  the  southwest  is  said  to  have 
failed. 

On  the  Italian  front  hea\y  artillery 
engagements  are  reported  between  the 
Sugana  and  Adiga  valleys,  and  along 
the  whole  Isonzo  front.  Northwest  of 
Goritz  the  bombardment  is  particularly 
hea\'j'. 

On  the  southern  frontier  of  German 
East  Africa,  Portuguese  troops  occupy 
Kionga,  taken  from  Portugal  by 
Germany  in  1894. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Albanian  ReUef  Committee,  150,000 
Albanians  have  died  of  starvation  in 
the  last  18  months,  and  500,000  are  in 
danger  of  the  same  fate  before  normal 
conditions  can  be  restored. 

April  11. — In  Mesopotamia  the  Turks 
make  breaches  in  the  banks  of  the 
Hooded  Tigris,  to  hold  back  the  expedi- 
tion intended  to  relieve  the  British 
force  shut  up  in  Kut-el-Amara  for  the 
last  125  days. 
Petrograd  reports  further  progress  in 
Russian  Caucasus  southwest  of  Erzerum, 
and  the  repulse  of  Turkish  attacks  in  the 
BitHs  region,  as  weU  as  the  defeat  of 
Kurd  detachments  south  of  Lake 
Urmia. 

April  12. — Bucharest  dispatches  give  as- 
surance of  an  agreement  between 
Roumania  and  Germany  providing  that 
each  shall  export  to  the  other  all  goods 
suitable  for  home  consumption.  The 
annual  grain  surplus  in  Roumania  aver- 
ages 100,000,000  bushels. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WAR 

April  4. — Colonel  Brown  sends  word  that 
his  squadron  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry 
leaves  "Cusi,"  heading  for  Parral, 
"hot  on  Villa's  trail." 

April  6. — Five  thousand  of  the  recruits  en- 
listed since  March  15  are  ordered  to  the 
border,  to  replace  older  troops,  releas- 
ing the  latter  for  expeditionary  service. 

Twenty  Apache  Indians  of  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Indian  Reservation 
in  Arizona  cross  the  border  for  scout- 
service  in  the  pursuit  of  Villa. 

April  8. — Ten  troops  of  the  Thirteenth 
Cavalry  are  said  to  be  close  on  the  heels 
of  Villa  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Parral  and  south  of  Satevo.  Only  with 
difficulty  is  the  road  for  suppUes  kept 
open  from  the  border.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  use  the  Mexican  railroad 
freely. 

Jose  Inez  Salazar,  an  enemy  of  Carranza 
and  of  Villa,  and  noted  for  his  hatred 
for  Americans,  starts  a  revolution  in 
northern  Chihuahua,  with  a  force  of 
about  800  men. 

April  10. — Villa  is  reported  at  Inde,  in  the 
State  of  Durango,  still  fleeing  south. 
General  Pershing  establishes  a  new 
advance  base  south  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway.  Re])orts  of  Villa's 
serious  condition  continue.  General 
Ga\ara  congratulates  the  United  States 
on  dispersing  the  rebels,  and  hints  at 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Mexico. 

April  11. — -According  to  an  unofficial 
report.  Troops  K  and  M  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  have  a  brush  with  Villistas 
south  of  Satevo,  killing  and  capturing 
several. 

General  Obregon,  Minister  of  War, 
orders  a  column  of  5,000  of  his  fighting 
Yaquis  and  Mayos  from  Sonora  to 
take  up  the  pursuit  of  Villa. 

April  12. — General  Gutierrez,  a  Villista 
chief,  is  reported  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Americans.     Jiminez  Lopez,  Villa's 


rvH'  Damaskeene 


The  Best  Safety 


The  Gem  Damaskeene 
Razor  outfit  in- 
cludes razor  com- 
plete with  7  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blades, 
shaving  and  strop- 
ping handles  all  in 
handsome    leather  case 


Verf^^l^^^^^rsy^^li^f^^s.Ae,i\  gives 
pcrfcctio^*in[  wKad  it  docs  -  sha^ve 
with  a.  Gem  atiid  know 


Gem  Cutlery  Co.  Inc.  New  York 

CaiuuUan  Branch,  591    St.  Oitherine  Si.   W.  Montreal 


Another  old  boy 
hit+ing  on  all  . 
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How  do  you 

keep  it  looking  so  new  ? 

Many  car  owners  who  have  been  paying  ex- 
travagant prices  to  have  their  cars  cleaned 
are  now  using  ZIT,  the  dry  wash  for  auto- 
mobiles. And  they're  getting  better  results 
at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  old  way 
of  cleaning. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE 

DRY  WASH 

is  one  of  the  qu'ickest,  most  economical  auto 
cleansers  and  polishers  you  can  buy. 
Spray    it    on    with    the   Westfield   Junior 
Sprayer  and  rub  with  cheesecloth— Presto! 
a  new  car.    Just  you  try  ZIT  once. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT,  send  us  his 
name  and  $1.25  and  we  will  send  the  com- 
plete outfit  by  parcel  post.  Guaranteed  sat- 
isfactory. 

WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Westfield,  Mass. 
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Where 

W.  W. 
T.R 
W.  J.  B. 


AND 


s.  o. 

are  all  in  sweet  accord 


The  President— 

The  Colonel  who  was  president— 

The  Colonel  who  tried  to  be  president— 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (which  you  may 
characterize  yourself)  — 

—all  agree  perfectly— on  one  thing: 

-  to  succeed  in  a  big  way  it  is  necessary 

to  go  to  the  public   to  advertise. 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  reach  the  public  mighty  quick  to  get  the 
desired  results. 

The  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  only  one  of  the 
quartette  that  pays  regular  space  rates  to  purge  the  public  of  all 
un charitableness,  and  to  persuade  it  to  buy  goods  offered  for  sale, 
doesn't  in  the  least  affect  the  principle. 

Like  all  other  big  advertisers,  these  four  use  different  mediums  and 
different  methods  to  insure  the  national  publicity  necessary  to  their 
success. 

Reaching  the  right  public  the  right  way  is  the  first  consideration. 
Reaching  it  immediately  is  often  just  as  important. 

Which  brings  us  naturally  to 

The  Literary  digest 

The  editorial  nature  of  THE  DIGEST  makes  it  necessary  that  not  an 
hour  be  wasted  between  the  time  it  closes  and  the  finished  book  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  throughout  the  nation. 

More  people  depend  upon  it  than  upon  any  other  publication. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  business  and  professional  life  to  whom  the 
latest  comprehensive  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
is  necessary  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

That  which  distinguishes  news  from  all  other  matters  of  general 
interest  is  timeliness. 

Just  as  the  advertiser  reaps  an  enormous  advantage  from  the  editorial 
contents  of  The  DIGEST,  which  automatically  selects  the  most 
intelligent  and  prosperous  people  in  the  country  and  makes  them 
subscribers,  so  does  the  advertiser  profit  through  THE  DIGEST'S 
timeliness — the  immediate  national  publicity. 

It  is  a  mighty  comfortable  feeling  to  see  orders 
come  in  enough  orders  to  show  a  profit  within 
two  weeks  of  the  time  the  copy  has  been  sent 

to  The  Digest. 

TheJiterdrxDKpst 

rhe  advertising  rate  of  THE  DIGEST  until  Sepicmber  23,  1916,  is  $2.00  a 
line  based  on  a  circulation  of  365,000.  The  circulation  NOW  {April,  1 91 6) 
is  more  than  500,000. 
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second  in  command,  wounded  in  the 
Columbus  raid,  is  again  at  the  head  of 
his  troops. 

Dispatches  received  at  San  Diego  indicate 
that  a  number  of  Americans  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  by  bandits  in  raids 
near  Guaymas,  Sonora.  The  cruiser 
Denver  is  ordered  to  that  port. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

April  6. — The  House  is  presented  with  the 
largest  fortifications  bill  ever  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  carrying  an  ag- 
gregate of  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  $34,299,050.  Among 
other  appropriations  is  that  of  $750,000 
to  purchase  full  rights  in  the  invention 
of  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  of  a 
^weless-eontrolled  submarine  destroyer 
and  torpedo. 

Ambassador  Gerard  is  instructed  to  ask 
the  German  Government  for  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  steamer  Eagle 
Point,  recently  sunk  off  Queenstown, 
was  the  \'ictim  of  a  German  submarine. 
This  is  the  fourth  similar  inquiry  in  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  German  Under- 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  assures  us 
that  any  submarine  attack  on  an  un- 
armed or  non-resisting  vessel  without 
warning  "would  constitute  an  error  in 
\aolation  of  the  German  Admiralty's 
explicit  orders." 

April  12. — The  State  Department  is  ad- 
\ised  that  Germany  has  handed  a  de- 
tailed report  to  Ambassador  Gerard 
on  the  sinking  of  the  SuHnex,  Man- 
chester Engineer,  Englishman,  Berwind- 
vale,  and  Eagle  Point,  showing  by 
accredited  data  that  in  each  case  where 
German  submarines  are  responsible  for 
the  sinking  the  commands  given  com- 
manders were  obeyed,  and  all  promises 
to  this  country  kept. 

GENERAL 

April  6. — Returns  still  incomplete  show  a 
majority  of  5,000  and  more  for  Henry 
Ford  over  Senator  William  Alden  Smith 
for  the  honorary  position  of  Michigan's 
favorite  son. 

April  7. — Seventy-four  prominent  members 
of  the  RepubMcan  party,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  all  factions,  formally 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  Elihu 
Root  for  the  Presidency,  as  the  "ablest 
living  American." 

April  9. — Serious  trouble  develops  between 
negro  troops  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry  at  Del  Rio,  Texas,  and  the 
Texas  Rangers,  according  to  reports, 
following  the  shooting  of  an  infantry- 
man by  a  Ranger. 

April  10. — The  Constitutional  Amendment 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote  in  New 
York  State  passes  the  State  Senate  by 
a  3  to  1  vote.  It  must  be  voted  upon 
by  the  1917  legislature  before  it  can 
come  before  the  people. 

April  11. — A  contract  for  a  loan  of  $20,- 
000,000  to  China  for  industrial  develop- 
ment is  signed  by  Boston  bankers. 

A  two-passenger  army  biplane  breaks  all 
military  aeroplane  records  by  a  flight 
of  350  miles  from  Cieneral  Pershing's 
headquarters  in  Mexico  to  Columbus, 
N.  M.,  in  four  hours. 

April  12. — Four  men  of  German  birth  ar(> 
arrested  in  New  York  for  complicity 
in  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy to  set  fire  to  hundreds  of  steam- 
ships carrying  supplies  for  the  AUies, 
on  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 


Often  Is. — "  Daddy,  what  is  the  plural 
of  spouse?  " 

"  Spice,  my  boy." — Life. 


Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


What  owners  are  thinking 
and  saying  the  country  over 
constitutes  a  higher  endorse- 
ment of  the  car  than  anything 
we  might  say  about  it. 


The  economy  of  the  car,  its  quality, 
the  remarkable  things  it  does  when 
called  upon  are  comments  you  hear 
wherever  the  car  is  discussed. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


How  to  Become  a  Meisterr 

of  Shorthand  Jeflt^ee 


A  new  Booklet  that  describes,  in  an  interesting 
way,  the  ROBERT  F.  ROSE  Mail  Course  in 
EXPERT  SHORTHAND.  It  shows  the  big 
money  that  has  been  made  and  is  being  made 
in  shorthand ;  gives  pictures  and  experiences 
of  expert  stenographers;  describes  .openings 
in  court  reporting,  secretaryships,  etc. 
If  you  are  going  to  take  up  shorthand  as  a  pro- 
fession, you  must  learn  EXPERT  shorthand  if 
you  would  advance  into  the  big,  well-paid  posi- 
tions. The  Rose  Course  is  the  easiest  to  learn, 
easiest  to  pay  for,  and  is  the  most  efficient 
shorthand  instruction  being  taught  to-day. 


We  Cooperate  in  Placing  Gradu 
ates  in  Good  Positions 


Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  Booklet, 
"How  to  Become  a  Matter  of  Short- 
hand, "  and  learn  all  about  this  superior 
course  of  instruction.  If  you  are  already 
a  shorthand  writer,  mention  system 
you  have  studied,  when  answering. 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  Gil,  New  York 
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"Getting  On 
in  the  World" 

You  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing the  new  booklet  we  have  just 
issued.  There  is  a  way — an  in- 
teresting, intelligent  and  effective 
way — by  which  you  can  efficient- 
ly plan  your  financial  future.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  this  l)ook- 
let  or  any  other  of  the  following: 

No.  A-9— "Getting  On  in  tlie  World" 

How  t/oii  mail  rcinii  the  Jinancio!  iioul  you 
hiiir  in  mind  ihwiKjh  consistent  saving  and 
infesting  over  n  period  oj   years. 

No.  B-9— "The  Partial  Payment  Plan" 

JIou-  you  may  invest  while  you  save,  adjust- 
ing purdiuses  of  securities  to  your  income. 

No.  C-9— "$100  Bonds" 

How  you  may  invest  your  funds  in  stand- 
ard income  producing  bonds  of  small  denom- 
inations. 

No.  D-9— "Odd  Lot  Investment" 

/low  you  may  buy  as  tittle  as  one  share  of' 
stock  for  cash. 

No.  E-9— "Odd  Lot  Trading" 

IIow  you  may  trade  in  yew  York  Stock 
Exchange  securities  in  amounts  of  less  than 
100  shares. 

No.  F-9— "Investment  tor  Women" 

How  any  woman  in  receipt  of  a  regular 
salary  can  use  her  savings  to  acquire  stand- 
ard securities. 

No.  G-9— "Curb  Stocks" 

How  business  is  conducted  on  the  Curb 
^Market,  with  comment  on  the  character  of 
different  classes  of  Curb  shares. 

No.  K-9— "Odd  Lot  Orders" 

How  the  Odd  Lot  business  is  conducted.  A 
handbook  for  investors  who  buy  and  sell  Odd 
Lots. 

JohnMuirSfo. 

^^    Specialists  In    ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
MAIN  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


MAXWELL 

RIRST 


i 


THE  FERTILE  SOUTHWEST 


RICH  value-increasing  land 
,.  in  this  prosperous  sec- 
tion of  the  country  secures 
every  loan.  The  progressive 
farmers  need  additional  capital  for 
la  lid,  improvements,  buildings,  nia- 
ciiinery,  etc.  In  our  45  years  of 
business  our  clients  have  never  lost 
a  cent  iu  principal  or  interest.  We  Itior- 
oiiKhly  investigate  the  security  and  the 
standing  of  the  borrower.  Never  do  we 
loan  more  than  one  half  the  value  of  these 
I)roductive  farms.  Every  title  we  guaran- 
tee. Get  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  expe- 
rience. Invest  with  safety  of  princi[)al  and 
certainty  of  income.  Write  today  for  J -.'J' 
list.  .Amounts  iioo  to .$50,000.  Interest 
5  Vi  %  and  6  %  net. 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Kstabllshcd  1871 

830  Lathrop  Bldg.       Kansas  City,  Missouri 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  FEWER  THUS 
FAR  THIS  YEAR 

DUN'S  REVIEW  takes  pleasui-e  in  re- 
cording a  marked  reduction  in  eom- 
nicreial  failures  during  the  fii'st  quarter 
of  1916,  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year.  The  reduction  affects  not 
only  the  number  of  failures,  but  th« 
volume  of  the  indebtedness,  the  latter 
being  "the  smallest  since  1911."  Con- 
fining its  figures  strictly  to  commercial 
failiu-es.  The  Rcvieio  finds  that  the  number 
in  this  period  was  5,387,  with  an  aggregate 
indebtedness  of  $61,492,74(5;  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  last  year  being  7,216 
failiu-es,  with  a  total  indebtedness  of 
$105,708,335.  These  comparisons,  how- 
ever, are  made  with  a  ])eriod  oidy  five 
months  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  when  a  very  unusual  economic 
depression  set  in.  Among  the  conmients 
made  by  the  writer  are  the  following: 

"The  present  liabilities  have  been  ex- 
ceeded on  nine  separate  occasions  during 
the  last  four  decades.  While  suspensions 
in  March  were  more  numerous  than  in  all 
other  years,  except  1915,  the  total  delits  of 
insolvent  concerns  were  the  smallest  for 
the  month  since  1910  and  were  less  than 
in  1908,  1896,  1895,  and  1894.  It  is  also 
significant  that  there  were  fewer  large 
failures  in  March  than  in  five  years,  while 
for  the  first  quarter  the  record  of  defaults 
for  $100,000  or  over  made  the  best  exhibit 
since  1909.  Manufacturing  insolvencies 
during  the  last  thi-ee  months  showed  a  re- 
duction of  21  per  cent,  in  number  and  48 
per  cent,  in  amount  from  the  heaA'^^  mor- 
tality in  1915 — 1,243  suspensions  for  $23,- 
807,210  comparing  with  1,580  for  $46,211,- 
855 — ^and  there  were  decreases  of  28  and 
36  per  cent.,  respectively,  in  trading  re- 
verses, Avhich  numbered  3.860  and  involved 
$31,048,161,  against  5,348  for  $48,712,139 
last  year.  Numerically,  there  was  little 
change  in  other  commercial  lines — de- 
faults numbering  284,  against  288 — but  the 
liabilities  were  only  $6,()37,375,  in  com- 
parison with  $10,779,311  in  1915  and 
$12,076,376  in  1914. 

"Geographical  analysis  of  the  first 
quarter's  returns  shows  that  failures  were 
less  numerous  than  last  year  in  all  of  the 
eight  divisions  into  which  the  statement 
is  divided,  while  only  in  the  Western  and 
Pacific  States  was  there  any  expansion  in 
the  amount  involved.  In  i)oint  of  number, 
the  best  exhibit  was  made  by  the  South- 
Central  group,  with  a  falling  off  of  554 
insolvencies;  in  the  tlu-e<^  Middle-Atlantic 
Slates  there  was  a  contraction  of  450;  in 
the  South-Atlantic  section  tlie  decrease 
was  363;  in  the  Central  East  it  was  184; 
in  New  England,  108;  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
87;  and  in  the  (\>ntral- Western  and  West- 
ern States  th(>re  were  reductions  of  72 
and  11  defaults,  respectively.  In  r<>spect 
to  the  liabih^ies,  the  most  striking  im- 
provement occurred  in  the  Central  East, 
where  the  indebtedness  was  smaller  by 
fully  $22,000,000,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  aggregate  last  year  was  swell(«d  far 
above  nornnd  by  a  single  manufacturing 
suspension  of  unusual  si/.e  in  Indiana. 
Substantial  bett(!rment  wa,s  also  disclosed 
by  the  stati'stics  for  th(^  Middl(>-.Vtlantic, 
South-Atlantic,  and  South-Central  groups, 
while  the  increases  in  the  Western  and 
Pacific  States  were  not  significai\t. 

"In  the  six  New  England  States  c()n\ni«>r- 
cial  defaults  during  the  first  (piarter  num- 
1)(>r(>d  490  and  supplied  liabilities  of 
$4,120,019,    whereas    in    the    same    period 


last  year  598  firms  failed,  owing  $6,428,837. 
With  the  exceptions  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  there  Avas  an  increase  of  9,  and 
Rhode  Island,  Avliicli  reported  no  change, 
all  States  in  this  section  showed  fewer  in- 
solvencies, there  being  de(;reases  of  53  in 
Connecticut,  30  in  Massachusetts,  23  in 
Maine,  and  11  in  Vermont.  In  every 
case,  apart  from  New  Hampshire,  the  in- 
debtedness was  smaller,  notably  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  the  expansion  iji  New  Hamp- 
shire being  trifling. 

''  A  25-per  cent,  reduction  in  number 
featured  the  returns  for  the  Middle- 
Atlantic  States,  there  being  1,339  failiu-es 
against  1,789  in  1915,  while  the  total  debts 
of  defaulting  concerns  were  $21,111,581,  as 
compared  with  $28,571,306  in  the  earher 
period.  In  New  York,  suspensions  de- 
clined from  1,193  to  836,  or  30  per  cent., 
and  the  liabilities  di'opt  from  $19,729,568 
to  $14,380,007.  Similarly,  in  Pennsylvania 
there  Avere  83  fewer  reverses — 371  against 
454 — and  the  amount  invoh^ed  fell  off 
from  $6,354,996  to  .$3,792,435,  but  in  New 
Jersey,  tho  there  were  ten  fewer  insolven- 
cies, the  sum  owed  was  larger  by  about 
$4.50,000." 

MOUNTING  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR 

On  April  4,  Mr.  McKenna,  Chancellor 
of  the  British  Exchequer,  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  statement  as  to  the 
new  British  budget,  predicating  it  on 
another  year  of  Avar.  During  the  past  j^ear 
Great  Britain's  expenditures  were  £1,559,- 
000,000,  a  sum  Avliicli  included  assistance 
to  her  allies  amounting  to  £264,000,000 
and  to  lier  dominions  sums  amounting  to 
£52,000,000.  For  the  present  year,  he 
estimated  a  total  expenditure  of  £1,825,- 
500,000,  or  almost  e.xactly  £5,000,000  a 
day.  The  estimated  reA^enue  for  the  year 
A\as  £509,000,000,  leaving  the  amount  to 
be  raised  by  borrowing  as  £1,323,000,000. 

He  ])roposed  an  addition  to  the  income 
tax,  Avhicli  in  the  lower  level  Avould  be  small, 
but  Avhich  Avould  rise  to  />,s.  Earned  in- 
comes up  to  £.500,  a<'cording  to  the  plan, 
Avould  ])ay  2*'.  3d.,  instead  of  2.s.  I'/s  '/. 
Earned  incomes  from  £500  to  £1,000  Avoukl 
pay  at  the  rate  of  2.s.  6;/.,  the  rale  rising 
to  5*'.  Avheu  the  income  exceeds  £2,5(W. 
Unearned  incomes  of  £300  Avould  pay  at  the 
rate  of  3.s.,  rising  to  5,s.  on  incomes  ex- 
ceeding £2,000.  This  increase  Avould  pro- 
duce £43,500,(K)0.  There  Avould  be  no 
change  in  the  su])ertax.  The  tax  on 
anmsements,  including  theaters,  moving- 
picture  houses,  horse-racing,  and  football- 
niatches.  would  proiluce  t:5,()()0,0(K).  This 
la.x  Avould  be  a  graduateil  one,  according 
to  the  charge  of  admission.  It  Avould  bo 
a.  halfpenny  where  the  admission-fee  Avas 
2'/.  or  uutler,  and  Avould  be  graduated  up 
to  \s.  on  admission-fees  up  to  12.n'.  6(/. 
Tlu'  new  tax  on  railway-tickets  Avould 
produce  £3,()0(),()(K).  The  duty  on  sugar, 
Avhich  is  now  clu'apcT  in  London  than 
in  N(*v  York,  would  i)r()duce  £7.000,000. 
Other  taxes  announced  wi>re  an  additional 
duty  imposed  on  cocoa  of  from  'iyzd.  to 
(W.  a  pound,  and  upon  colTee  and  chicory 
from  3(/.  to  6'/.  a  pound,  these  taxes  to 
yi(>Id  £2.()(H).(M)0;  a  match  tax  of  4./.  per 
thousand,  yielding  L"2,(XH),(HX);  mineral 
waters,  Ui.  per  gallon  when  pn>pared  with 
sugar,  and  S(/.  per  gallon  on  other  sorts, 
producing  £2,000,0tK).     The  t^hancellor  an. 
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■a'.fa-—  Miissssm 


If  you  want  to  experiment 

If  you  want  to  tri/  out  some  new  theory 

of  motor  construction 

You  won't  be  interested  in  the  Chandler 


UT  if  30U   want  a  motor  tliat  has 
in  it  three  years  of  making  good, 

If  you  want  the  motor  that  turned 
the  whole  automobile  industry  away 
from  high  priced  sixes  and  wasteful 
heavy  fours, 

If  you  want  the  strong:  sturdy  chassis 
that  showed  men  the  folly  of  needless 
weight, 

If  yoTi  want  the  solid  aluminum 
motor  base,  and  Bosch  magneto 
ignition,   and    the    silent    spiral-bevel 


gear  rear  axle,  and  Gray  &  Davis 
starting  and  lighting,  and  a  do/en 
other  of  the  highest  class  features  at 
the  lowest  obtainable  price,  and 

If  you  Avant 

The  Most  Beautiful  of  All  the  New 
Motor  Car  Bodies, 

You  xi'ill  be  interested  in  the 
Chandler. 

This  isn't  argument,  or  persuasion, 
or  contenticm.  It's  just  a  sitnple, 
provable  Jacf. 


POWER — Ample  to  take  this  car, 
loaded,  anywhere  that  any  auto- 
mobile can  go. 

SPEED — More  than  999  out  of 
every  thousand  car  owners  would 
ever  want  or  dare  to  use. 

MOTOR— The  Marvelous  Chandler 
Motor,  built  in  the  Chandler 
factory  for  three  years  past  and 
famous  the  world  over.  FREE 
FROM  ANY  HINT  OF  EX- 
PERIMENTATION. 


Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car         •         $1295 

Four-Passenger  Roadster  -         $1295 

P.  O.  B.  Cleveland 

Write  for  New  Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  Chandler  Dealer 

Pi-ompl  Orders  Secure  Prompt  Deliveries 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

804.-834  E.  131st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  York  Office.  1884  Broadway  Cable  Addrtss,  "Chanmotor' 
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i_R«(c>  ror  Prim*  Comnwfvlal  Paper 
■  s.AvtratvPrVxot  10  CainnKidltl*^  Gx> 
fcludtnf  F      - 


When  War  Orders  Cease 

Business  as  the  result  of 
war  forms  a  great  part  of 
our  present  activity.  What 
about  your  business  when 
the  war  stops?     Babson's 

Reports  will  help  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-17  of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  StatUtlcal  Organization  of  Ita  Character 

in  the  World 


Your  Money 


investetl    in    our 
carefully  selected 

Railroad,   Public  Utility  and  Industrial  Bonds 

will  earn  for  you  from 

4%  to  6% 

safety  of  principle  with  liberal  yield. 

By  means  of  our  Small  Payment  Plan  you  can  become  the 
owner  of  one  or  more  of  these  bonds.  By  makinK  your  invest- 
ments in  ibis  way  you  do  not  pay  any  more  than  you  ordinarily 
would;  and  you  receive  interest  on  every  payment. 

Our  plan  is  fully  explained  in  our  free  booklet.  How.  69 
Write  for  a  copy  today. 

BEYER  &  CO. 

Investment  Bonds 

t20  Broadway New  York  City 


V 


Shirts,  HaDdkerchiefs   and   Linens   Monozrammed 

Single  initials,  any  style,  isc  jx-r  incli.  Two  li'ttcr 
monograms,  .joc  per  incli.  Larger  and  smaller  sizes 
inproportion.  Excellent  work.  I./eaflet  of  styles  free. 
Mrs.  J.  Weissberger,  924  Prospect  Ave.,  New  York 


OKLAHOMA 

I  Oklahoma 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
■ind  more  mterest  than  the 
3a'  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 


Wpilf  foR  NtW  lIST  No.  574  AND  fRfE  BoOKlfT. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.Onc.) 
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Partial  Payment  Plan 


Our  convenient  method   enables  you  to  l)uv  divi- 
dend-paying  .Stocks  and    Bonds  in  any  anioimt — 
one,  five,  ten,  seventeen,  fort  v— b\niakinK  a  small 
first    payment    and    balance    in   montlih-   install- 
ments,  di'pendiny    upon  wlial    vou  can  aftonl  to 
pay,*."),  *10,  $2.5,  $11).  *7.'..      \ou  receive  all  dividenil- 
while  completing  i)ayments  and  may  sell  si-eurities 
at  any  time  to  take  advantage'  of  rise  in  market. 
I'ree  Booklet.  It.  «;  •■The  I'arlial  I'liv- 
ment  I'hin."  liivcs  full  inforinati.ui  of  tliis 
in.'tliml,  wliirli    iip|M-al»    I.)  thrifty  nicii  iiiul 
WMiii.'u  Ml  all  parlsof  till'  i'i,iintr.'(-. 

i  42  Broadway  New  York  City- 

I  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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nouneed  increased  duties  on  motor-lieenses, 
wliicli  are  tr(>hl(>(l  on  lii<.;h-i)()\vere(l  cars 
and  doubled  on  thost^  below  1()  horse- 
jiower,  these  taxes  to  i)roduee  L'<S()(),()()(). 

In  view  of  this  statement,  inlen^st 
atta(^hes  to  a  recent  compilation  made 
lor  the  National  City  Bank,  by  a  writer 
who  ht>ld  that  neither  warritifj  side  at  pres- 
ent could  afford  to  consider  a  ])eace,  nor 
could  either  do  so  until  Great  Britain  ceased 
to  hold  command  of  the  seas  or  Oerraany 
lost  the  advantage  she  had  on  land.  The 
writer  said  of  the  financial  loans  and  needs 
of  the  warring  nations: 

"The  belligerent  Governments  are  all 
busy  with  plans  for  raising  money,  both 
by  taxation  and  loans.  There  has  been 
no  large  British  internal  loan  since  last 
June,  and  the  proceeds  of  that  were  ex- 
hausted some  months  ago.  Since  then  the 
Treasury  has  been  supplying  its  needs  by 
the  .sale  of  five-year  Exchequer  bonds  and 
Trea.sury  })ills  running  three,  six,  nine, 
and  twelve  months,  the  bills  being  the 
main  resource.  The  amount  of  these 
outstanding.  March  1,  was  a  little  above 
.f2,(M)(),()()(),()()().  Three  months'  bills  now 
draw  43^  per  cent.;  six  and  nine  months' 
bills,  4 ^'4  j)er  cent.;  and  twelve  months' 
bills,  o  per  cent.  The  British  fiscal  year 
ends  March  31,  and  the  total  Government 
expenditures  for  the  year  .Just  (dosed,  in- 
(duding  the  civil  establishment  and  loans 
to  allies,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  .fS.OOO,- 
()00,()0(),  but  of  this  approximately  .*2,()0(),- 
000,000  was  advanced  to  the  country's 
colonies  and  allies.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
new  internal  loan  will  be  brought  out 
before  long,  probably  at  .5  per  cent. 

"The  revenues  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment under  the  war-taxes  are  very  large. 
The  peace-revenues  were  about  .f  1,000,- 
000,000  per  year,  but  for  the  year  just 
closed  the  total  income  from  taxation  has 
been  about  $1,700,000,000,  and  for  the 
coming  year  it  is  expected  to  reach  $2,200,- 
00(),0()0,  not  counting  new  taxes  whi(di 
may  be  levied.  The  excess-profits  tax  has 
scarcely  begun  to  show  results,  and  the 
jjroceeds  of  this  may  carry  the  income 
above  all  estimates. 

"The  cessation  of  gold-exports  to  the 
United  States  has  enabled  the  Bank  of 
England  to  gain  about  .$2(),()()(),()00  of  gold 
since  .lanuary  1,  and  at  approximately 
.$275,000,000  the  stock  is  only  about 
$6,000,000  below  what  it  was  a  year  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  large  exi)orts  to  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  during  that 
time.  The  gi-eat  production  of  gold  within 
the  British  Empire  serves  it  well  at  this 
time.  The  closing  of  the  diamond-mines 
in  Africa  has  gi\'en  a  large  supply  of  labor 
to  the  gold-mines,  and  the  .\frican  pro- 
duction is  now  at  th(>  rate  of  at)out  $200,- 
OOO.OOO  per  vear.  The  Canadian  produc- 
tion rose  last  year  to  $1S.000.000,  and  the 
total  out))ut  in  the  British  possessions  is 
close  to  $300,000,000.  The  Bank  of  En- 
gland reserve  is  now  about  2S  per  cent., 
and  the  reserve  against  Extdiequer  notes 
about  the  same.  Its  public,  and  pri\ate 
loans  are  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  large  pajments  upon  j)re- 
moratorium  paper. 

"The  (Jerman  Government  has  closed 
the  books  on  its  fourth  loan,  and  sub- 
scriptions are  officiallv  stated  to  be  in 
excess  of  1().()00,()()().06()  marks,  or  about 
.$2.()0(),0()(),0()0.  Tlu'  third  loan,  brought 
out  last  fall,  realized  about  $3,000,000,000, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an- 
nounces that  the  total  subscriptions  for 
all  the  war-loans  aggrcgat<>  3<),300,0(H),000 
marks,  or  about  $0,000,000,000,  In  pre- 
senting his  annual  budget,  with  certain 
proposals  for  new  taxes,  to  the  lieitdistag 
a  lew  days  ago.  h(>  stated  that  th(^  war- 
e.xpenditures  in  December  excee(l(>d  2,000,- 
000,000  marks— about  .$r>()0,(M)0,000  -but 
had  sin(!o  been  running  lower,  and  now 
Avere  scarcely  greater  than  a  y(>ar  ago.     lie 


estimated  that  the  new  taxes  would  bring 
in  10,000,000  marks  monthly.  The  gold- 
reserve  of  the  Ktuchsbank  is  about  .30  per 
cent,  of  its  note-circulation,  and  30  per 
cent,  against  notes  and  cU'posits.  The 
note-circulation  is  about  $400,000,000 
above  a  year  ago,  and  loans  about  the 
same. 

"  France  has  resumed  the  safe  of  5  per 
cent,  defense-bonds,  suspended  since  No- 
vember last.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
states  that-  the  war-expenditures  in  1915 
were  22,000,000,000  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately $4,400,000,000,  and  the  total  mili- 
tarv  expenditures  since  the  war  began 
liave  ])een  37,000,000,000  francs,  or  about 
$7,400,000,000.  For  the  .second  quarter 
of  1916  the  estimate  calls  for  $17,800,000 
per  day.  The  Bank  of  P"'rance  maintains 
its  gold-holdings  at  about  $1,000,000,000, 
which  is  about  .$156,000,000  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  notwithstanding  several  large 
shipments  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
meantime.  Its  note-circulation  is  about 
$700,000,000  higher  than  a  year  ago,  the 
percentage  of  reserve  to  circulation,  33  j/3; 
and  percentage  to  circulation  and  reserve. 
about  30.  Its  holdings  of  pre-moratorium 
bills  have  been  redu<^ed  nearly  one-half 
sintje  a  year  ago,  but  its  advances  to  the 
State  on  account  of  the  war  are  up  to  $400,- 
000,000  in  a  vear,  and  now  stand  at  about 
$1,000,000,000. 

"The  borrowings  of  Russia  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  January  1,  1916, 
were  a  little  above  $4,000,000,000,  and  the 
war-expenditures  are  now  at  the  rate  of 
about  $500,000,000  per  month.  The  gold- 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Russia  has  been 
increased  from  the  circulation  and  bv  the 
product  of  the  mines  to  about  $1,1SO",000,- 
000,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  outstand- 
ing note-circulation,  and  32  per  cent, 
against  notes  and  deposits." 

RECENT  PRICES  AMONG  lOREIGN 
STATE  LOANS 

Siegfried  Strauss  contributes  to  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  an  article  showing 
how  the  bonds  of  forcMgn  States,  neutrals 
as  well  as  belligerents,  have  declined  since 
the  war  began.  He  deals  also  with  the 
question  of  a  possible  repudiation  of  some  of 
these  nations'  bonds,  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  present  quotations  warrant  any  con- 
clusion that  repudiation  wall  be  resorted  to. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  prices,  with  the 
Avriter's  comments,  quotations  being  made 
of  March  6,  1916,  and  of  July  27,  1914: 

Last  Pricf  Yirld 

Sale  7/117/1914  Drop  pr 
Cent. 

.\rKentinp  .5s,  1 886, 97  102          .5  5'.  s 

Brazilian  .5s,  fiindiiiE 89  99  10  .55 « 

('hine.'ip4'.^s,  1S9S.. 78'.8  92  13"-^  S^r 

.lajianese  4' '.s,  first  .oeries 9412  ^'^  ■■■■  *'•! 

Swedish  :i''.s,  I SXO 86  93          7  4's 

Norwegian  3s,  1888 63  77  14  4?4 

S])anish  4s 8ll.g  86          4's  5 

Swiss  :i',s 77  90  13  413 

Dutch  :is.  189ti 72^4  78'  i      5'i  4J  s 

Belgian  3s,  1!I14 58  791,2  21' 2  5^s 

Russian  .5s,  1906. 84  98  14  6 

Italian  3>2S ....  94  25»4  •■ 

Italian   .5s,  war-loan,  issued   97'  2 

(3' -2' ,  ''a-sisl 68j>4  5' 8 

I'Vench  3s,  rcnt'.s. ....  77J 2  24»4  .... 

French  ,5s,  war-loan,  is-siied   at  88 

(3' ,  basis) 52?4  . ^ 5^4 

( 'icrman  3s 74  H'!"  s  .... 

(lennan  .5s,  war-loan,  issued  at  99 

(3<  c  basi.s) 69?  g  ',  ^ 

English  2' 2S,  consols 72}-i  17  .... 

Knglish    4''»s,   war  -  loan,   issued 

par*  (L'l./;,  l)a.si.s) SSJ-i  4' a 

.\u.strian  4'>s,  notes  (.59'4   less  3 

coupons) 52'.i  91  38!»  8''i 

Turkish     unified    4s    (4.5    less    2 

coupons) 41  79  38  9»4 

Bulgarian  4 '-28,  1909  (45    less  1 

_coupon).. 42S4  80  37'4  10' 2 

•  Dropt  to  97. 

"Looking  ov»>r  tlie  tabulation  reveals 
one  strang(>  featur»\  The  national  debts 
of  .\ustria,  Turk(>y.  and  tiulgaria,  thn-e 
(Miemy  count rii^s  of  England,  which  are 
issued  and  payabU>  in  iiounds  sterling,  are 
<luoti>d  at  al)norinally  low  prict>s,  and  yield 
to  tile  purchaser  at  present  prici>s  between 
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83^  to  10^  per  cent.  It  is  not  very  hard 
to  account  for  this  anomaly;  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  the  banks  in  England  do 
not  grant  loans  on  bonds  of  enemy 
countries.  A  purchase  on  margin  is  con- 
sequently made  impossible,  and  the  specu- 
lator can  not  take  advantage  of  the  low 
price.  Another  factor  is  the  sentiment 
against  national  loans  of  enemy  countries. 
(German  3s  were  quoted  AA^i  in  the  lie- 
ginning  of  March,  1916,  cunuilative  three 
coupons,  which  would  give  a  net  pri(!e 
of  40 M-  Considering  that  (ierman  e.\- 
(4iange  is  20  per  cent,  below  ])ar  compared 
with  English  exchange,  this  price  of  40 '4 
corresponds  with  a  normal  price  of  ~iO}>< 
which  would  give  a  yield  of  about  0  per 
cent.  In  this  case  the  sentiment  against 
enemy  stocks  did  not  affect  the  market-price 
seriously,  as  the  financial  strength  of  CJer- 
many  could  not  be  overlooked. 

"Apart  from  the  al)normally  low  le\el 
for  Austrian,  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian 
bonds,  for  whicli  there  are  piu-ely  technical 
market  reasons,  the  statistics  show  that 
after  one  and  one-half  years  of  world-war 
the  national  loans  of  the  promiiKmt  neutral 
nations  could  be  bought  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  at  a  yield  of  between 
ij/g  per  cent,  to  55^  per  cent.,  while  the  na- 
tional loans  of  the  belligerent  nations  could 
be  bought  at  prices  yielding  between  4J2 
per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.  These  figures 
certainly  do  not  indicate  a  probability  of 
repudiation  of  national  debts. 

"An  argument  frequently  exprest  by 
adherents  of  the  theory  of  repudiation  is, 
that  the  victor  in  the  world-war  will  ask 
such  a  large  indemnity  that  the  defeated 
countries  will  become  banki-upt.  This 
argument  is  a  fallacy,  because  such  huge 
indemnities  can  not  be  paid  in  gold,  but 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  securities  and  in 
merchandise.  The  loser  of  the  war  will 
thus  become  heavily  indebted  to  the 
victor,  while  business  between  the  warring 
countries  will  have  to  be  done  on  an  ex- 
tensive line.  Just  as  a  banker  or  mer- 
chant must  assist  his  debtor  and  customer 
should  the  latter  get  into  difficulties,  the 
victorious  nations  will  not  impose  an  in- 
demnity that  will  bring  national  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  defeated  adversary,  but  will 
offer  him  trade  and  other  facilities,  to  enable 
him  to  remain  solvent  and  pay  reasonable 
indemnities. 

"The  big  banking-interests  in  the  United 
States  always  assist  one  another  during  a 
crisis  to  prevent  failures  which  might  be 
fatal  to  the  financial  comnuinity  at  large. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  there  will  be 
a  critical  time  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  European  nations  will  assist  one 
another,  just  as  the  l>anking  interests  in 
the  United  States  do  during  a  panic,  to 
prevent  national  failures,  which  would 
hurt  all  the  nations,  and  set  bad  examples 
for  the  financially  weaker  countries  of 
Asia  and  America. 

"Summing;up,  not  only  the  present  quo- 
tations for  the  national  debts  of  the 
belligerents,  l)ut  also  the  necessity  to  live 
and  trade  together  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  make  repudiation  of  national  debts 
extremely  unlikely." 


They  Certainly  Moved! — The  Liter- 
ary DuiEST  is  interested  in  the  origin  of  the 
first  movies.  Our  understanding  is  that 
thev  were  Adam  and  Eve. — Columbia  Stale. 


Time  for  Everything. — A  celebrated 
author  thus  sketched  out  his  daily  program 
to  an  interviewer:  Rise  at  eleven;  break- 
fast at  twelve;  attention  to  mail;  a  few 
afternoon  calls;  a  ride  in  the  park;  dituier; 
the  theatjT,  and  then  to  bed. 

But    wh(m    do    you    do    your    literary 
work?  "  he  was  asked. 

"  Why,  the  next  day,  of  course,"  was 
tlie  reply. — I'ickinyn. 
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©I..T.  Inc. 
AVOID  hosiery  that  is  loaded  with  metallic  compounds  to  give  it  gloss  and 
/\     full-bodied  effect.     You  can't  detect  those  chemicals.     They  are   in  the 
4.      X  dye,  and  they  soon  weaken   fine  threads. 

HOSE  OF  LUXITE  is  never  "loaded."  Its  exquisite  shimmer,  its  soft,  firm 
body  and  beauty  are  due  solely  to  fine  materials,  close  stitching  and  pure 
dye.  The  richness  and  shapeliness  are  permanent — washing  does  not  affect 
these  hose.  You  can  tell  this  superior  product  by  this  name  on   every  pair 
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Men 's  Silk,  50c  a  Pair ;    Women 's  Silk.  75c.  $  1 .00  and  $  1 .50 

Other  styles  for  men,  women  and  children  at  25c  per  pair  up 
Ask  for  HOSE  OF  LUXITE  iy  name,  and  don't  be     ship  direct,  charges  paid,  if  your  dealer  fails  to 
induced  to  accept  any  other  in  place  of  it.   We'll     supply  you.    Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

LUXITE  TEXTILES,  INC,  547  Fowler  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Liverpool 

Makers  of  High-Qrade  Hosiery  Since   1875 
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More  Than  a  Player- Piano 

NOT  only  a  player  which  brings  out  with  perfect 
correctness,  all  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the 
music  you  play — but  also  a  sensitive,  responsive 
instrument  on  which  you  actually  express  your  musical 
emotions,  without  effort  —  instinctively.    The 

HALLET  &  DAVIS 

VIRTUOLO 

THE  "INSTINCTIVE"  PLAYER  PIANO 

is  made  by  a  house  whose  pianos  have  been  famous  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  prices  are  reasonable, 
the  terms  convenient.  Before  you  buy  any  piano  or 
player-piano  investigate  this  great  invention.  Write  today 
for  1916  VIRTUOLO  BOOK  and  full  information.  Free. 

Hallet©  Davis  Piano  Ca.s 
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146  BoyUton  St.,  Boston,  Mass 
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In  ihis  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  tlie  current 
use  ol' words,  the  hunk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anoni/mous  communications. 


"A.  1).  ^r.,"  Bisboc,  .Vriz. — "Ploas(>  give  mo 
(he  nain('~>i  of  naval  stations  in  tlu>  wcstt'fn 
lu'inisphtTO,  by  wliat  Powers  owned,  and  where 
located." 

'Plie  only  naval  Powers  which  have  stations 
in  (tie  western  hemisphere  are:  Great  Britain 
(Bermuda).  France  (Martini(iue).  and  Denmark 
(St.  Thomas).  Martinique  and  .St.  Thomas  are 
iLsed  men^ly  as  coaling  stations.  Bermuda  has 
ii  dockyard. 

"W.  .\.  B."  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.— "Which  is 
correct:    I'.,  grain,  or  1  >2  (jrains.^" 

The  former  is  correct,  as  the  half  mentioned 
is  that  of  one  grain,  not  of  many.  Thus  we  say 
"half  a  pound"  of  sugar,  not  "one-half  pounds" 
of  sugar,  "one  halfpennij"  not  "one  hnlfpcnnirs," 
etc. 

"C.  L.  \.."  Redkey,  Ind. — "  Some  stockholders 
of  a  hanking  corporation  have  executed  a  per- 
sonal bond,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee, 
guaranteeing,  or  fiirttier  seciu'ing,  the  depositors 
ill  the  bank,  the  bond  beuig  in  the  penal  sum  of 
one  miUion  dollars.  The  bank  advertises: 
'  Liahiiilii's  of  one  million  dollars  behind  the 
deposits  in  this  Bank.'  Is  this  the  correct  use 
of  the  word  liabililics.'" 

There  is  tio  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 


in  this  sense.  The  word  used  should  be  "guar- 
anties," which  means,  "Collateral  undertakings 
...  to  be  answerable  for  the  payment^  of  some 
debt  or  the  performance  of  some  contract  or 
duty  by  another  persott  who  stands  first  bound 
to  i)ay  or  perform.  '  The  .sentence  should, 
therefore,  read,  "  Guaranties  of  one  million  dollars 
behind  the  deposits  in  this  Ixink." 

""\V.  F.  S.,"  Brooksville,  Fla.— "Kindly  give 
me  authorities  for  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word 
frustum  or  frustrum,  and  the  derivation  thereof." 

The  spelling  frustum,  as  given  in  the  New 
St.vnparp  DicTio.NfARY,  is  the  correct  form.  The 
word  is  pure  I^atin.  and  means,  "  piece  broken  off." 
It  is  sometimes  erroneously  spelled  "frustrimi." 

"R.  W.  P.,"  Paris,  Texas. — "In  London, 
England,  addresses  the  letters  'W.,'  'W.  C' 
■  K.  C'  and  other  combinations  sometimes  follow 
the  name  of  the  streets.  Will  you  kindly  give 
their  meaning? ' ' 

These   letters    are    used    to    designate  certain 

postal   districts.      W  means    "Western,"  W.    C. 

means  "Western  Central,"  and  E.  C.  means 
"Eastern  Central,"  districts  in  London. 

"H.  V.  Y.,"  .Terome,  Ariz. — "'We  have  not 
signed  this  petition,  and  we  do  not  sign  it.  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  exprest 
therein,'  Kindly  advise  if.  in  the  above  sentence, 
the  clause  '  we  do  not  sign  it '  is  correct  or  in  good 
form,  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed  being  'we  are 
not  signing  it.'  It  is  my  impression  that  'do' 
should  not  be  ttsed  in  stich  a  specific  meaning,  as 
it  would  seem  to  apply  correctly  to  a  more  general 
and  permanent  condition,  as  indicated  in  the 
.sentences  'we  do  not  drink'  and  'we  do  not 
believe. ' ' ' 

The  form  of  sentence  about  which  you  inquire 


depends  on  the  intention  of  the  i)er.sons  con- 
cerned. "We  do  not  sign  it"  is  a  specific  state- 
ment in  the  present  ten.se.  Do  is  here  used  with 
not  as  the  auxiliary  of  negation,  with  the  present 
tense,  and  expresses  an  act  tliat  takes  p!a<'e.  If 
the  present  i)articiple  were  used,  it  would  repre- 
sent the  action  as  incomplete,  in  progress,  or  in 
continuance,  which  is  clearly  not  the  intention, 
as  the  reason  that  the  subscribers  do  not  sign 
is  stated. 

"F.  H.  M.,"  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. — "(1)  In 
Woodrow  Wilson's  'Division  and  Reimion,"  on 
page  216  occur  the  following  words  in  the  cour.se 
of  a  character  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  '  He  , 
gained  an  easy  mastery  over  them,  too,  by 
cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  directer  and  more 
potent  forms  of  speech.'  Is  the  use  of  directer 
correct?  (2)  In  P.  V.  N.  Myers's  'Ancient 
History,'  page  163,  occtirs  this  expression:  'The 
nobles  .  .  .  who  were  often  dealt  harshly  with' 
by  the  tyrants  .  .  .'     Is  the  above  correct?" 

(1)  The  Lexicographer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
President  Wilson  used  directer  in  place  of  more 
direct  for  rhetorical  reasons.  It  is  stronger  than 
more  direct  woidd  be.  (2)  The  sentence  you 
quote  is  perfect.  The  position  of  the  adverb  is  a 
matter  of  euphonious  expression. 

"W.  K.  D.,"  University,  Va.— "Is  it  bad  form 
to  u.se  'as  .  .  .  as'  in  a  .sentence  Uke  tliis,  'He  is 
as  tail  as  I,'  or  should  one  say,  ' He  is  so  tall  as  I'?" 

It  is  not  bad  form,  but  perfectly  correct,  to 
use  the  form  as  ...  as  ia  the  sentence  you 
quote.  After  a  negative  many  people  prefer 
to  use  so,  as  "He  is  not  so  tall  as  I,"  but  as  is 
equally  good  in  this  connection  and  is  upheld  by 
many  grammarians. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directoru 


ALASKA-CRUISES 

$60  and  up — Agents  all  lines. 

Frequent    sailinKS    during    the  summer. 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN— JUNE  14. 

W'itic  choice  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC  COAST 

California  —  Yellowstone  —  Yosemite  — 
Grand  Canyon  —  Canadian  Rockies  —  etc. 

.Send  for  free  booklet. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 

398  Broadway,  New  York 

Established  J87j 


ALASKA 

(_tui'  tiiiir.  leaving  early  in  -hily,  visits  Cana- 
dian Ktn'kir^;  Alaska,  including  Lake  Atlin, 
Wliitr  Horse.  Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Seattle, 
Portland,  Yellowstone  Park,  etc. 

This   is   only   une    ».f    our    wonderful    tours. 
Write  fitr  Ix'oklet,  mailed  free  upon  request. 
THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 

84  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BUREAU  OF 
UNIVERSITY   TRAVEL 

SUMMER  TOURS 

JAPAN  CHINA 

THE  OUTDOOR  TOUR 

THE    CIVIC    TOUR 

PREHISTORIC    AMERICA 

THE    HISTORY    TOUR 

Drlaikd  .innoumrments  Readv 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
>•>  Trinit.v  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Including  Alaskan  Coast,  White  Pass, 
Atlin  Lakes,  the  Klondil<e,Yukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Fre<iuent  Departures  in  May  and  June. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Weekly  Tours,  incliidingr  Grand  Cany  on, 
Yosrmite,  Yellowstone,  California  and 
Canadi.m  Rockies. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal  Sum- 
mer  Tours,  June  24  and  July  8. 
Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  8. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dei)t.  r>,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Phila.      Chicag't       San  Fiancisco 


JAPAN  and  CHINA 

SUMMER  TOUR  SAILS  JUNE  29 

F.\LL  TOUR  SAILS  SEPT.  7 

Send  for  full  itineraries 

H.  W.  Dunning  &  Co.,  14-B  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Al-ASKA 

(In  via  now  short  route.  Saves  time  and  mnncy.  Tliree 
.Spleniii'i  Tours.     "Little  .louriieys   Into  Oanaria." 

Canadian  &  Alaskan  Bureau  of  Travel 
The  Biltinore  Hotel,  opp.  Grand  Ccutial.  H.  Y.  C. 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  GET  MY  PROGRAMS 
FOR  SMALL  PARTIES 

ALASKA,  JAPAN, 
CHINA,  SO.  AMERICA 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


A  Beautiful    NEW   BOOK  of   Intense  Interest 


Opening  up  a  startling   line  of  Valuable  Facts  concerning 
THE  GREAT  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING  ARGENTINE 

By    JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 

The  New  York  IiidcpouloU  .'njys  ahoit^  /his  hook: 

"Almost  the  only  good  thing  we  car  see  about  the  war  is  the  opportunity  it 
brings  for  the  expansion  of  American  (."^'mmerce  into  the  invitinK  fields  to  the 
-south.  But  the  chief  obstacle  is  that  we  do  not  know  these  countries;  we  have  not 
even  learned  the  A  B  C's.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  Tiir  Amazing  .Argentine,  for 
.lohn  Foster  Fraser  is  a  geographic  journahst  by  profession  and  is  able  to  play  up 
statistics  .so  they  .stand  out  hke  an  electric  signboard.  We  get  a  vivid  impression 
of  a  land  where  millionaires  are  made  by  magic,  and  there  are  chances  for  many  more." 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50;   by  Mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Classified    Columns 


FOR  BOOK  LOVERS 

Every  Literary  Digest  Reader  should 
join  THE  BOOK  BUYERS  LEAGUE. 
Membership  fee  $2.00  a  year.  The  ser- 
vice saves  you  many  times  this  amount. 
Includes  monthly  guide  to  new  books, 
subscription  to  magazine  "Educational 
Foundations"  and  free  copy  beautifully 
illustrated  book  "Seeing  America."  Solves 
all  book  problems.  A  PRIZE  OF  JlOO 
is  offered  to  the  organizer  securing  the 
largest  number  of  members  by  July  1st. 
(In  case  of  a  tie  $100  will  be  given  to  each 
person  reaching  the  highest  number.) 
Pleasant  work  for  pleasant  people.  Per- 
manent employment  for  those  who 
demonstrate  efficiency.  Scholarships  for 
students.  Apply  at  once.  THE  BOOK 
BUYERS  LEAGUE,  care  Educational 
Foundations,  31  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


TURN  YOUR  IDEAS  INTO  MONEY. 
Our  free  book  "  From  Brains  to  C^onsi-.mkr" 
containing  tables  and  valuable  information 
tells  how.  Large,  old  established  firm,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Ohio  for  \h  years, 
is  looking  for  meritorious  inventions  to  man- 
ufacture. Largest,  most  complete  plant  in 
the  U.  .S.  Send  your  idea.  Think  of  some- 
thing new  or  something  that  can  be  made 
liettor.  It  may  be  worth  thousands.  We  will 
develop  it  lor  vou.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  the  book.  C.  R.  SPICER,  Mgr., 
Sta.  A,  Box  153,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

I'ooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  iir  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
rinee  books  with  list  hundreds  of  invcn- 
tionswanted  sent  free.  I  helj)  you  market 
your  inveniion  .Advice  Free.  R.B.OWEN, 
45  Owen  Building,  Washington,  1).  C. 


PATENTS     MANUFACTURERS    BUY 

are  the  kind  we  got  for  Inventors.  For  proof 
and  rrlitible  free  hook,  write  R.  S.  it  .\.  B. 
L.\CP:V,  7\i  Barrister  Building,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C. 


HELP   WANTED 


THOUSANDS  GOYERNMENT  JOBS. 
Open  to  nu'U  and  women.  J65.00  to  II.'iO.OO 
month.     \\  rite  lor  list. 

FRANKLIN     INSTI  irrK 

Dept.  K-121,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


REAL   ESTATE 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA— An  empire  of 
fertile  lands  and  opportunities.  The  Seaboard 
.Mr  Line  Railway  traverses  six  of  the  richest 
Southern  States  from  the  green  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  orange  groves  and  mid -winter 
vegetable  gardens  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  South- 
em  Florida.  Choice  locations  for  fruit,  truck, 
general  fanning,  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
poultry  at  low  prices  and  within  easy  reach 
of  large  markets,  ("ombiuation  of  soil  and 
climate  with  growing  seasons  from  200  to  348 
days  affords  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  Let 
us  direct  you  to  the  section  best  suited  to 
your  purposes.  Our  books  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  .Ask:  J.  .\.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE,  Florida  Bungalow,  close  to 
Hotel  Belleview  and  golf  links;  never  occu- 
pied; eight  rooms,  two  baths;  sleeping  porch; 
available  at  low  price.  Address  DONALD 
ALVORD,  owner,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


INSURANCE  SALES  LETTERS 


INSURANCE  ME.N — Open  the  w-ay  to  new- 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
.salesmen  are  using  Hull's  sales  letter  service. 
.So  can  vou.   Request  particulars  15LD. 

VVILLIAM  S.  HULL,  Madison,  Conn. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelri';  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  .Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelrj',  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fdlings,  painters'  ^old  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  sntall.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refusedw-ithin  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


.\  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  him.self  in  iH-rmancnt 
territon,-  selling  high-gnido  reproductions  of 
the  world's  l)est  paintings  to  consiuners. 
New  S4iles  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
you  to  his  trade  and  heli>s  you  .sell  them. 
Comniission  contract  worth  J56  to  $  ISO  week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rix-k, 
backeil  by  ton  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati  Fine  Arts  Company 
21  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILL  ADVANCEexpensesand  ray  straight 
weekly  .salary  of  J18.00  to  man  or  woman  with 
fair  education  and  good  references.  No  can- 
vassing Staple  line.  Old  cstahlished  firm.  (i. 
M.Nichols,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


AGENTS  ro  SELL  POLICY  COVERING 
ever>'  accident  or  sickness  for  #10  yearly. 
Pays  J.SOOO  principal  sum.  |I00  monthly 
accident  and  sickness  benefit.  One-half  the 
alioyo  lor  |,^  yearly.  Ages  16  to  70.  De- 
posit with  .State. 

Underwriters,  Dept.  J.  Newark,  N.  J 
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stands  the  Flood 


The  sudden  rise  of  a  river  too  often  has  swept  before  it 
every  obstacle  in  its  path  and  left  ruin  in  its  wake.  To  safeguard 
against  such  calamities  concrete  insures  the  preservation  of 
lives  and  property.  Bridges  of  concrete  have  proved  their 
ability  to  withstand  the  rush  of  a  flooded  river.  Concrete 
walls  and  piers  will  hold  when  other  materials  have  washed 
away.    The  concrete  road  is  unaffected  by  a  flood. 

Leading  in  cement  manufacture  the  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  over  12,000,- 
000  barrels  and  twelve  mills  located  to  give  distribution  from 
coast  to  coast,  offers  a  service  and  a  quality  that  has  made 
Lehigh  the  National  Cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lehigh  Cement 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

12  mills  located  to  give  national  distribution.  Annual  capacity  over  12,000,000  barrels    * 

Chicago,  111.  AUentown,  Pa.  Spokane,  Wn. 


Member  of  Portland  Cement  Association 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
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OUR   FINAL   WORD   TO   GERMANY 


IT  WAS  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, which  opened  the  Revolution,  and  on  the  anniversar\' 
of  the  first  spilling  of  blood  in  the  CivU  War,  that  President 
Wilson  laid  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  our  ease  against  Germany's  submarines,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  dispatched  a  virtual  ultimatum  to  the 
German  Government.  "If  Patriots'  day,  1916,  is  to  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  Patriots'  day,  1775,  and  Patriots'  day, 
1861,  we  must  be  ready  to  strike  the  blow  for  freedom  with 
the  same  spirit  that  the  minutemen  of  Concord  and  Lexington 
and  the  militiamen  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  made  and  sus- 
tained the  attack,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript.  If  war  should 
come,  the  German-Americans  "would,  one  and  all,  practise  the 
loyalty  which  our  country  has  the  right  to  expect,"  declares  the 
New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  and  we  are  assured  by  ex-Congress- 
man Richard  Bartholdt,  one  of  Germany's  most  conspicuoiis 
champions  and  apologists  in  this  country,  that  "in  this  crisis 
there  are  no  German-Americans — we  are  all  Americans." 

"There  is  no  room  for  panic  and  no  room  for  politics  in  the 
narrow  place  into  which  this  country  has  been  forced,"  declares 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  and  a  realization  of  this  truth  is 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  press  of  all  sections  and  of  all 
parties  toward  the  President's  statement  that  "unless  the  Im- 
perial Government  should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect 
an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  submarine  warfare 
against  passenger-  and  freight-carrj-ing  vessels,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  l)ut  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  German  Empire  altogether." 

President  Wilson  has  spoken  in  the  name  of  a  mighty  nation 
forced  reluctantly  to  the  brink  of  war,  declare  hundreds  of 
editorial  voices,  and  it  is  no  time  for  jjolitical  quibbling  or  racial 
division  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  "  The  summons  has 
come  to  every  American  to  manifest  true  faith  and  allegiance,  and 
to  repress  in  his  breast  the  foul  spirits  of  divisive  strife  and 
pettifogging  partizanship,"  exclaims  the  Republican  New  York 
Globe,  which  reminds  us  that  "America  must  be  put  first,  and 
the  only  effective  way  to  put  America  first  is  to  rally  about  the 
center  of  national  authority."  While  few,  if  any,  of  our  papers 
desire  war  with  Germany,  the  great  majority  are  in  accord  with 
the  Chattanooga  Times  when  it  declares  that  "the  American 
people,  now  as  in  the  past,  wnll  accept  whatever  responsibility 
may  be  placed  upon  them  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  in  defense  of 


their  rights,  their  fellow  citizens,  and  their  flag."  Congress  and 
the  people  wall  stand  by  the  President,  says  the  Repul)lican 
Cleveland  Leader,  and  support  of  this  prediction  is  furnished  by 
the  editorial  attitude  of  virtually  aU  the  New  York  press  except 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers  and  some  German-American  organs,  and 
of  representative  dailies  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Columl)ia,  Atlanta,  Dallas, 
Ciiicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Topeka,  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  and 
Los  Angeles.  While  the  editorial  indorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's stand  is  more  enthusiastic  and  uncompromising  in  the  East 
and  South  than  in  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West,  it  is  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  unanimous  to  show  that  war  Avould  find  us  a 
united  nation.  A  stirring  expression  of  this  sentiment  is  voiced 
by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  which  we  have  alreadj'^ 
quoted.  Noting  that  Germany  "has  forced  relations  with  this 
country  to  the  breaking-point,"  and  declaring  that  "Congress 
must  atone  for  giving  Germany  the  impression  that  this  coun- 
try would  not  fight  to  preserve  its  integrity  as  a  nation,"  the 
Philadelphia  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  shot  fired  by  the  embattled  farmers  at  Lexington  was 
heard  around  the  world,  but  Germany  has  grown  deaf  with  the 
thunder  of  her  own  guns,  and  Congress  must  make  her  listen 
again.  Behind  eveiy  violation  of  human  rights,  behind  every 
pledge  made  to  this  country  and  broken,  lies  Germany's  refusal 
to  recognize  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  en- 
titled to  its  place  and  its  privilege  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth 

"If  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  worth  buying 
in  blood  on  the  field  of  Lexington  and  at  the  bridge-head  of 
Concord,  it  is  worth  preserving  to-day.  It  is  worth  preserving 
for  a  united  people,  for  a  people  standing  with  their  President 
and  upholding  his  hands. 

"And  God  helping  us,  we  will  preserve  it." 

"The  quarrel  is  not  of  America's  making,"  notes  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  remarks 
that  "Germany  must  come  to  the  American  position  or  shoulder 
the  responsibility  for  whatever  may  follow  her  refusal."  "Our 
decision  has  been  made.  It  is  for  Germany  to  make  a  choice  of 
consequences,"  says  the  Dallas  News,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  remarks  that  we  have  suffered  long  "under  provocations 
that  would  have  broken  the  patience  of  most  nations  long  ago." 
"Should  we  be  called  upon  to  unsheathe  the  sword  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  nations,  as  Ave  have  already  in  vindication 
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of  the  liberties  of  indixiduals,  we  shall  not  flineh,"  declares  the 
St.  Louis  Republic.  "The  American  people  Avill  support  the 
F*resident's  action  with  every  resoiu'ce  at  tlieir  command,"  agrees 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  And  in  tlie  Chicago  Tnb^ine, 
vhich    has    for    some    time    past    urged    thoi-oughgoing    armed 


AT  THE   BREAKING-POINT. 

— ^Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 

interveiition  in  Mexico,  but  has  hitherto  always  taken  a  milder 
tone  in  discussing  our  disputes  with  Germany,  we  now  read: 

"The  President  the  other  day  asked  if  we  Avere  ready  for  tlio 
test.  This  is  the  test.  It  may  be  the  test  of  our  own  com- 
position as  a  nation,  of  our  courage  as  individuals,  of  our  spirit 
and  manliness.  ...  If  the  test  be  faced  honestly  and  braAcly, 
it  may  do  good.  It  may  be  the  test  the  nation  needs  to  become 
a  real  nation,  integrated  and  unified,  spiritualized  and  strength- 
ened, able  to  meet  dangers  which  we  can  see  the  future  offering." 

The  President's  address  to  Congress  on  the  submarine  issue 
was  practically  a  paraphrase  of  his  note  to  the  German  GoA'ern- 
ment,  whole  passages  in  each  licing  identical.  Before  Congress 
here^aewed  briefly  the  entire  subject  from  Germany's  "war-zone" 
proclamation  of  Februarj^  1915,  to  the  torpedoing  of  the  Sussex. 
After  pointing  to  the  increasing  ruthlessness  of  German  sub- 
marine attacks  on  merchant-ships  of  neutral  as  well  as  b(>lligcrciit 
ownership,  he  went  on  to  say,  in  the  course  of  what  Washiiigiou 
correspondents  call  "the  severest  arraignment  of  a  great  Power 
disclosed  by  the  history  of  recent  years": 

"Again  and  again  the  Imperial  German  Government  has 
given  this  (jovernment  its  sol(>mn  assurance's  that  at  least 
passenger-ships  would  not  be  thus  dealt  with,  and  yet  it  has  again 
and  again  permitted  its  undersea  commanders  to  disregard 
those  assurances  witli  entire  immunity.  Great  liners  like  the 
Lnsitania  and  the  Arabic,  and  mere  ferry-boats  like  the  Sussex, 
have  been  attacked  without  a  moment's  warning,  sometimes 
before  they  had  even  become  awai-e  that  lliey  were  in  tlie 
presence  of  an  armed  vessel  of  the  enemy,  and  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants,  passengers,  and  crew  have  been  sacrificed  whole- 
sale in  a  manner  winch  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  not  but  regard  as  wanton  and  without  the  slightest  color  of 
justification.  No  limit  of  any  kind  has,  in  fact,  been  set  to  the 
indiscriminate  pursuit  and  destruction  of  merchantmen  of  all 
kinds  and  nationalities  witliin  the  waters,  constantly  exten<liiig 
in  area,  where  these  operatioi;is  haA^e  been  carried  on;  and  the 
roll  of  Americans  who  liaAe  lost  their  lives  on  slii])s  thus  attacked 
and  destroyed  has  grown  month  l)y  month,  until  the  ominous 
toll  has  mounted  into  the  hundreds 

"The  facts  are  susceptil)le  of  but  oxw  interpretation.  Tlu> 
Imperial  German  Government  has  been  unable  to  imt  any  limits 
or  restraints  upon  its  warfare  against  either  freight-  or  passenger- 


ships.  It  has  therefore  become  painfully  evident  that  the 
position  Avhich  this  GoA^ernment  took  at  the  verj^  outset  is 
inevitable,  namelj^  that  the  use  of  submarines  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  enemy's  commerce  is  of  necessity,  because  of  the  A-ery 
character  of  the  A'essels  employed  and  the  very  methods  of 
attack  Avhich  their  employment  of  course  involves,  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  long-established  and  in- 
controA^ertible  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  sacred  immunities 
of  non-combatants." 

The  note  to  Germany,  which  was  already  on  its  way  when 
the  President  addrest  Congress,  concludes  Avith  the  folloA\nng 
paragrajih: 

"If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
prosecute  relentless  and  indiscriminate  warfare  against  Aessels 
of  commerce  by  the  use  of  submarines,  without  regard  to  what 
the  GoA'^ernment  of  the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred 
and  indisputable  rides  of  international  laAV  and  the  uniAersaUy 
recognized  dictates  of  humanity,  the  GoAernment  of  the  United 
States  is  at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one 
course  it  can  pxn-sue.  Unless  the  Imperial  GoA^epnment  should 
now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present 
methods  of  siibmarine  warfare  against  passenger-  and  freight- 
carrying  A'essels,  the  GoA^ernment  of  the  United  States  can  haA'e 
no  choice  but  to  scA-er  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Empii'e  altogether.  This  action  the  GoA'ernment  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  Avith  the  gi'eatest  reluctance,  but  feels 
constrained  to  take  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations." 

Tliis  country,  in  justice  to  itself  and  its  tradition,  "can  no 
longer  be  accomplice  after  the  fact  by  treating  the  perpetrator 
of  crime  as  a  friend,"  remarks  the  Ncav  York  Globe,  Avhich  holds 
the  "mad  military  caste,"  and  not  the  German  people,  responsi- 
l>le  for  the  present  crisis.  In  fact,  it  avers  that  "in  the  present 
crisis  Ave  stand  for  Germany's  future  welfare,"  and  "we  stand, 
like  Luther  at  Worms,  in  behalf  of  certain  Adtal  truths.  Here 
Ave  stand;   we  can  not  otherwise."'     In  a  similar  tone  of  friend- 
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MINKO ! 

— niai>in  in  tlif  S(.  l.onis  Uepublic 

ship  for  the  Gerniaii  people,  but  of  uncompromising  condemna- 
tion of  "the  llapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollerns"  and  of  "tho-e 
hyphenates  Avho  were  prompt  to  welcome  and  follow  after  an 
imperial  prouaganda  set  on  foot  in  Berlin  and  let  loose  upon  the 
neutrality,  tin-  jjeace.  and  order  of  .VtiuMica,"  Col.  Henry  \\:\\- 
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terson,  who  was  a  Confederate  officer    in    the    Civil  War    and 
is  no^\'   dean   of  American  journalism,  writes  in  his  Louis\'ille 

Co  wrier- J  our  n  al  : 

"God    bless  the  noble,  patient,  puissant,  helpless  people  of 
Germany!     As  mistaken  as  the  noble,  patient,  puissant  people 


I 


STO  P  ! 
— Kirl)y  iu  tho  New  York  World. 

of  the  Confederacj',  they  have  fought  and  are  fighting  as  wondrous, 
as  inflexible,  and  as  futile  a  battle. 

"There  can  be  but  one  end  of  it.  If  the  world  is  not  again 
to  sink  into  the  Dark  Ages,  if  another  faU  from  civilization  into 
barbarism  be  not  before  us,  the  gigantic,  bloodthirsty,  savage 
dominion  of  Prussian  militarism  must  be  as  completely  dissolved 
as  the  armies  of  the  South  in  the  great  war  of  sections  in  America 
were  dissolved.  In  the  one  case  republican  go^^ernment  went 
^\■ith  the  armies  of  tlie  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  civilization 
and  Chi-istianity.  If  the  Confederacy  had  won,  democracy 
liad  been  proved  a  faihuv.  If  Prussia  could  win,  the  Avorld 
were  lost." 

While  conceding  that  the  situation  is  "fraught  yvith  great 
probabilities,"  many  editors  point  out  that  Germany  can  pre- 
vent a  break  in  diplomatic  relations  by  meeting  oiu"  reasonable 
demands,  and  that  exen  if  such  a  break  should  occiu*  war  would 
not  be  the  inevitable  sequel.  "Our  note  makes  no  impossible 
overtiu'es,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun.  "It  exacts  no 
whit  more  than  reason,  right,  and  mercy  make  obligatory  upon 
us,"  and  "it  presents  no  problem  to  Germany  that  she  can  not 
solve  'W'ithout  sacrifice  of  self-respect." 

Turning  to  the  domestic  aspects  of  the  situation,  the  New  York 
World  remarks : 

"Men  who  believe  in  peace  at  any  price  may  be  disturbed  by 
the  outlook.  Reiniblican  politicians  like  Representative  Mann, 
of  Illinois,  Representative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator 
Sherman,  of  Ilhnois,  who  are  more  concerned  about  the  German 
vote  than  about  the  honor  of  their  country,  may  Aiew  the 
President's  action  A\ath  an  affectation  of  horror,  but  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  they  speak  for  the  American  peoi)le.  If  they  do, 
then  the  American  people  have  forfeited  their  birtliright  and 
abandoned  tlie  inheritance  from  their  fathers. 

"No  other  country  in  the  world  with  tlie  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
■vsith  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  would  have  taken  from 
Germany  what  the  United  States  has  taken.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  it  is  from  a  spirit  of  fear  that  the  American  peo])le  have 
submitted  to  tliese  wrongs.  Rather  it  is  from  tlie  spirit  of 
incomgible  optimism  which  has  compelled  them  to  hope  against 
hope  that  Germany  could  be  brought  to  its  senses,  and  that 
Right  would  vanquish  Might  in  the  conflict  of  Prightfulncss. 

"They  will  still  hope,  and  hope  will  not  cease  unless  the 
German  Government  deliberately  takes  the  fatal  step  that  ends 


all  possibility  of  an  honorable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  past 
injuries  and  aU  possibility  of  futiu'e  guaranties.  It  is  for  the 
German  Cro\-ernment  to  say  whether  it  wants  the  United  States 
for  a  friend  or  for  an  enemy.     It  knows  the  terms." 

Criticism  of  the  President's  stand,  says  one  correspondent,  is 
confined  to  "pro-Germans,  politicians,  and  pacifists."  The 
])aciftsts  are  assured  by  the  Philadelphia  Erening  Telegraph  that 
"President  Wilson  does  not  want  Avar,  has  never  M^anted  war, 
and  can  not  be  charged  Avith  any  utterance  conducive  to  Avar." 
Turning  to  our  German-language  papers  for  the  pro-German 
A-iew,  Ave  find  the  charge  that  England  and  the  "big  interests" 
are  behind  our  Government's  demands.  "The  President  has 
talvcn  a  step  by  which  he  hopes  to  help  England  in  her  great 
plight,"  declares  the  Cincinnati  Freie  Pre-ssc,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Amerikd'is  appalled  by  a  A'ision  of  the  United  States  "for  the 
next  generation  and  beyond  a  mere  annex  to  Great  Britain." 
"On  the  part  of  the  Allies  serious  sins  have  been  committed  with- 
out a  siTigle  person  eA'en  dreaming  that  a  Avar  might  result  there- 
from," protests  the  St.  Louis  We.-illichc  Post,  and  fhe  Chicago 
Illinois  Stdots-Zeilung  declares  that  tlie  President  does  not 
represent  humanity,  "but  the  interests  of  the  ammunition-manu- 
factun^rs  in  opjiositiou  to  the  real  interests  of  humanity." 
Without  the  submarine  issue,  admits  the  New-Yorker  Herold, 
England  and  Ihe  interests  "might  haAC  found  it  difficult  to 
maneuA^er  things  so  that  a  rosm  belli  Avould  result,"  and  in 
the  New-Yorker  Staatn-ZeUung,  Avhich  thinks  the  country  should 
be  united  if  wiw  results,  we  read: 

"It  is  entirely  unthinkable  that  the  German  Government 
can  yield  to  the  President 's  demand,  and  therefore  a  diplomatic 
break  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  these  troublous  andun- 
(?ertain  times. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  writing  a  short  history 
of  the  submarine  situation  the  President  could  find  not  a  single 
Avord  in  explaining  or  reciting  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  sub- 


THE   END   OV  THE   PATH. 

— Harding  iu  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

marine  as  a  commerce-destroyer.  It  is  the  final  and  dis- 
heartening evidence  of  the  hopeless  one-sidedness  of  our  dedai-ed 
neutrality.     We  are  about  to  change  our  position  fi'om  that  of 

bencA^olent  neutrality  to  innocuous  belligerency 

"Against  the  impending  deluge  our  only  bulwark  is  Con- 
gi'ess,  whose  Avisdom,  IcAel-headedness,  and  patriotism  command 
our  implicit  confidence." 
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Tlio  Xt>w  York  Dcutfu-lus  Journal  s«h's  this  country  hcin^  led 
into  war  because  "the  millions  of  \var-Vu)nds  and  other  securities 
of  ^Ir.  Pierpont  ]\Iorgan  are  imperiled,"  and  Mr.  Hearst's  New 
York  American  expresses  the  hope  that  "the  sober  good  sense 
of  Congress  can  find  a  way  to  obviate  the  war  the  President 
seems  to  desire.  " 

As  to  PiTsident  Wilson's  political  critics,  thej'  are  very  gener- 
ally condemned  for  dragjji'^S  partizanship  into  an  international 
issue.  Thns  Representative  ]Mann,  of  Illinois,  Republican 
leader  in  the  llonse,  is  b(>ing  jmblicly  and  severely  criticized  by 
prominent  members  of  his  own  party  for  his  assertion  that 
"the  Pi-esident,  as  a  political  dodge,  is  trying  to  work  \ip  to  a 
point  where  he  can  get  into  a  war  with  Ciermany  dmnng  a 
Presidential  campaign."  This  charge  is  "so  inept  and  ignoble," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Pof<t,  "that  it  reqiiires  no  com- 
ment except  that  it  injures  the  man  who  utters  it  far  more  than 
it  can  ;Mr.  ^Vilson,"  and  the  New  Y''ork  Sun  says:  "We  recall 
no  more  outrageous  lapse  of  patriotism  than  this  petty  attempt 
to  make  pohtical  capital  in  the  face  of  an  international  situation 
of  the  gravest  nat>irc." 


BRITAIN'S    BEEF   INDEMNITY 

THE  BEEF  TRUST  at  the  table  of  the  nations  as  "a 
first-class  Power"  is  a  diseo^ery  new  to  Great  Britain, 
but  not  to  some  others,  says  the  New  Y^ork  World,  as 
it  considers  the  "fifteen-million-doUar"  settlement  of  the  British 
Government  with  American  packers  for  cargoes  consigned  to 
neutral  ports  in  Europe  and  seized  on  the  ground  that  the  goods 
were  actually  destined  for  Germany.  The  exact  amount  of  in- 
demnity is  not  disclosed.  The  British  authorities  ai-e  said  to 
esteem  these  pi'oceedings  as  "important  as  those  in\olved 
in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  claims,"  adds  this  journal,  which 
teUs  us  that  as  the  Alabama  arbitration  "prevented  war  with 
the  United  States,"  so  the  adjustment  of  the  packers'  claims 
"prevented  war  with  the  Beef  Trust."  For  when  the  seizures 
were  made.  The  World  recalls,  agents  of  the  packers  "ser\ed 
notice  on  the  London  Go\'ernment  that,  unless  satisfactory 
compensation  were  provided  for  the  trade  thus  interrupted, 
there  would  be  no  more  shipments  of  pro^•isions  to  the  British 
Isles,"  and  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  it  is  "a  queer  blockade 
that  pays  its  alleged  violatoi's  in  hard  cash."  But,  this  journal 
informs  us  further,  the  settlement  is  sometliing  more  than 
"a  treaty  of  peace,"  and,  in  fact,  amounts  to  "an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance."  Thus,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
demnity and  to  make  "future  relations  harmonious,"  the  packers 
a^ree  that  "until  the  end  of  hostilities  Great  Britain  shall  reg- 
ulate all  shipments  of  packing-house  products  to  neutrals,  enemy 
shipments  being  discontinued."  Just  here  is  "a  possibility  of 
compUcations,"  The  Ifo/Zf/ remarks,  and  it  explains  that: 

"His  Majesty  Beef  hapi)ens  to  have  an  overlord  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  has  strong  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
neutral  rights  and  responsil)ihties.  What  Beef  has  siu-rendered , 
Washington  is  insisting  upon.  It  Avould  l)e  embarrassing,  indeed, 
if  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Beef  should  discover  presently  that 
their  commitment  to  the  side  of  a  belligerent  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war  was  regarded  at  Washington  as  in  conflict  with  the 
I)rinciples  of  neutrality. 

"In  the  realm  of  domestic  law  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  eminently  su<'.cessful  in  the  enforcement 
of  its  will  upon  the  Beef  Trust.  Perhaj)s,  now  that  the  princes 
of  Packingtown  have  entered  the  field  of  diplomacy  on  their 
own  account  and  involved  th(>mselves  in  the  mazes  of  inter- 
national law,  it  will  be  easier  to  round  them  up." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  is  one  of  the  papers  which  has 
been  arguing  that  these  Britii*  seizures  of  American  cargoes 
are  just  as  illegal  as  German  drownings  of  American  citizens 
and  it  regrets  to  see  that  this  bargain,  besides  the  money-consid- 
eration, includes  "ii  renoun(;ement  of  the  right    of  America  to 


use  t  he  high  seas  of  t  lie  world."     Recalling  the  history  of  the  case, 

tliis  journal  says: 

"The  packers'  trouble  began  early  in  the  war.  In  October  and 
early  November  five  ships  of  an  American  steamship  company 
set  sail  for  Scandinavia,  consigned  'to  order.'  This  was  the 
recognized  method  of  exporting  and  financing  our  exports  of 
meat-products;  no  objection  had  ever  been  raised  against  it. 
The  sliips  had  aU  sailed  before  people  in  America  knew  of  the 
proAisions  of  the  British  October  29th  Order  in  Council,  which, 
among  its  many  other  offenses  against  law,  declared  that  oiu- 
'to  order'  shipments  to  European  neutrals  were  tainted  with 
suspicion  of  German  destination.  Upon  this  ground  our  ships, 
with  i|lo,0(X),()()0  of  meat-products  aboard,  were  seized  and 
tlu'own  into  the  British  prize-court." 

The  Foreign  Office  statement,  as  quoted  in  a  London  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  World,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  settlement  finally  disposes  of  the  claims  of  the  com- 
panies in  respect  of  all  goods  seized  and  detained  as  prizes. 
The  settlement,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
decision  of  Sir  Samuel  Evans  [president  of  the  prize-coiu't], 
given  in  September,  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  the 
steamships  Kim,  Fridland,  Alfred  Nobel,  and  Bjoernstjerne- 
BJotrnmn  were  condemned  as  prizes,  and  the  appeals  of  the 
packers  to  the  Privy  Council  in  these  cases  against  the  above 
decision  are  now  withdrawn. 

"The  whole  proceeds  from  these  goods  wiU  therefore  remain 
to  the  credit  of  the  prize-fund,  which  is  fm-ther  augmented 
by  a  substantial  part  of  the  proceeds  of  other  packers'  goods 
which  were  the  subject  of  proceedings  pending  in  the  prize-court. 

"The  settlement  further  provides  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  packers, 
shall  regulate  the  entire  shipment  by  the  packers  of  aU  packing- 
house products  to  neutral  European  countries  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war. 

"The  Government  considers  this  provision  to  be  of 
importance." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  calls  this  arrangement  "a  composi- 
tion, not  a  settlement,"  and  claims  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
pending  issue  between  this  Government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  "involving  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  freely  among 
themselves  in  time  of  war."     Moreover,  this  journal  adds: 

"No  pro\'ision  is  made  in  the  alleged  settlement  for  gi\'ing 
satisfaction  to  the  Scandinavian  cargo-carriers,  whose  vessels 
Avere  tied  up  at  Kirkwall  for  nearly  a  year,  nor  to  the  Scandi- 
luivian  purchasers  of  the  cargoes,  who  had  paid  for  them  in 
advance.  Above  aU,  the  question  whether  the  high  seas  are 
in  the  exclusiAe  ownership  of  Great  Britain  needs  to  be 
determined." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Washington  Tinics  avers  that  the 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  packers  is  a  striking 
example  of  "British  fairness  in  commerce,"  and  it  points  out  that: 

"It  is  only  fair  that  attention  be  called,  in  a  most  public 
manner,  to  the  character  of  the  settlement  in  these  cases,  because 
the  British  (jovernment  has  been  misrepresented  so  persistently 
and  egregiously  as  to  its  attitude.  It  has  yet  a  long  way  to 
go  if  it  would  give  to  neutral  commerce  as  liigh-hauded  treatment 
as  was  accorded  to  it  diu-ing  our  C^ivil  War.  The  United  States 
can  not  rv'asonal>ly  expect  to  be  better  treated  now  by  the 
Allied  countries  than  it  treated  tliem  when  conditions  were 
reversed." 

The  Indianapolis  News  believes  that  the  British  Government 
has  shown  "great  wisdom  in  these  cases — wisdom,  not  in  making 
concessions,  but  in  acknowledging  that  it  was  in  the  wrong," 
and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  thinks  that 
"no  doubt  compromises  and  concessions  were  made  on  both 
sides,"  as  between  the  packers  and  Great  Britain,  remarks: 

"The  bargain  seeins  to  have  been  worth  while  on  both  sides, 
and  one  of  the  motives  for  seeking  to  ma-ko  it  entirely  satis- 
factory is  disclosed  in  Sir  Edward  (irey's  exprest  hope  that  it 
would  be  accepted  by  the  ])eople  of  Am(>rica  as  a  'further  ev  idence 
of  the  good-wjll  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  I'nited  States, 
and  of  the  desire  of  the  British  Government  to  maintain  its 
spirit  of  justice  and  fairness  despitt^  all  the  difficulties  and  new 
problems  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  war."  This  is  imther 
in  contrast  with  dealings  with  other  parties  to  the  conflict, 
but  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for    hard  feeling.'" 
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THE   BOMB-PLOTS   THICKEN 

THE  ARREST  of  eight  men  in  New  Jersey  last  week, 
most  of  them  connected  with  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  Hambm-g-American  steamship  companies,  on  a 
charge  of  placing  fire  -  bombs  in  the  cargoes  of  sliips  sailing 
from  American  ports,  and  the  indictment  of  a  number  of  promi- 


FIRE-BOMBS   SEIZED   BY   THE   NEW   YORK  POLK'K. 

And  alleged  to  have  been  manufactured  by  employees  of  the  Nortli 
German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg- American  steamship  companies. 


nent  Germans  at  the  same  time,  by  a  Federal  grand  jm-y  in 
New  York,  for  conspiring  to  blow  up  the  Welland  Canal,  move 
many  of  our  editors  to  recall  other  offenses  against  our  neutrality 
perpetrated  by  our  Teutonic  guests  since  the  Em-opean  War 
began.  "Almost  from  the  beginning,"  says  the  Indianapolis 
Neivs,  "there  has  been  a  war  carried  on  against  the  Amwicaii 
people  and  their  Government — and  a  war  of  a  most  detestable 
kind — by  German  agents,  some  of  them  officers  of  the  German 
Government."  And  it  reminds  us  that  "there  have  been  fires 
in  munition-factories,  fires  on  steamers,  two  conspiracies  to 
blow  up  the  Welland  Canal,  an  explosion  in  the  Capitol,  and 
other  criminal  assaults  on  life  and  property."  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, another  paper  reminds  iis,  the  German  Consul-General 
is  under  indictment  charged  wdth  promoting  similar  actiAnties. 
And  in  the  New  York  World  we  read: 

"It  was  a  strange  idea  of  friendship  and  neutrality  -with 
which  the  representatives  of  some  bureau  of  international 
lawlessness  in  Berlin  undertook  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Practically  every 
phase  of  \-illainy  was  resorted  to.  While  conspirators  and 
assassins  were  secretly  at  work  stu-ring  up  strikes,  destroying 
factories,  and  time-docking  ships,  some  of  the  more  masterful 
minds  were  openly  reproaching  us  for  not  entertaining  more 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  bolder  methods  applied  by  the 
same  agencies  to  Belgium. 

"Two  things  contributed  jjowerfuUy  to  the  abandimment  of 
these  operations  in  the  United  States.  One  was  the  firmness 
of  the  Administration  at  Washington  in  the  execution  of  law. 
The  other,  brought  about  in  consequence  of  that  attitude,  was 
the  proclamation  that  Berlin  found  it  necessary  to  make,  prob- 
ably for  self- protection,  that  the  German  Government  repudi- 
ated and  would  not  reward  crimes  committed  lier-c  in  its  name." 

Yet  the  arrests  in  New  Jersey  are  taken  to  indicate  that 
neither  of  these  deterrents  has  been  entirely  effective.  According 
to  the  charges  against  the  eight  men  arrested — six  of   wlioni 


are  said  to  have  confest — the  incendiary  bombs  were  made  on 
board  the  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  which 
sought  haven  at  its  Hoboken  docks  at  the  outbreak  of  the  ^-vyar. 
These  bombs  were  then  sent  to  ports  in  all  parts  of  this  countrj-, 
and  placed  in  the  cargoes  of  ships  carrying  food  or  munitions 
to  England  or  her  allies.  The  five  men  indicted  in  the  Welland 
Canal  case  include  the  recalled  Captain  von  Papen,  his  former 
secretary.  Wolf  von  Igle,  and  Capt.  Hans  Tauscher,  husband  of 
Mme.  Gadski. 

"Is  it  not  time  for  some  leading  German-American  to  speak 
out  against  these  activities  of  German  plotters  on  oiu*  shores? 
asks  the  New  York  Erening  Post,  and  the  Indianai)olis  N'cv's 
remarks  that — 

"Much  has  recently  been  said  about  the  desirability  of  unity 
among  the  various  elements  of  which  our  population  is  com- 
posed. The  outlook  for  it  would  be  much  more  cheering  had 
there  been  on6  protest  against  this  shameless  campaign  uttered 
by  a  representative  German  society.     But  we  know  of  none." 

Worse  revelations  than  we  ha^^e  had  are  yet  to  come,  adds 
t  he  Indianapolis  paper : 

"The  nation  that  we  are  all  supposed  to  love  is  passing 
t  lu'ough  a  new  and  \'ery  unpleasant  experience.  It  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  war  waged  against  it  bj'  the  agents  for  a  foreign 
Power — secret,  vicious,  and  deadly  war 

"Bad  as  the  situation  is,  tlie  ringleaders  are  yet  to  be  arrested. 
Wliat  has  >)een  })rought  to  light  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
lias  been  going  on  all  over  the  land  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  When  the  whole  truth  is  known  the  American 
})eople  will  l>e  e\'en  worse  shocked  than  they  are  to-day — and 
that  is  saying  much." 

These  latest  evidences  of  "  Teutonic  contempt  for  American 
laws  and  American  lives"  move  the  New  York  TrihuHe  to  sug- 
gest a  search  for  those  "  higher  up  " : 

"Dernbiu-g  went;  Dumba  went;  finally,  Boy-Ed  and  von 
Papen  went.  Tliere  ha^  e  been  a  few  sporadic  arrests.  But  the 
plots  go  on  just  the  same.  American  law  is  defied  just  the 
same.  It  is  no  wonder  that  \on  Papen  called  us  'idiotic 
Yankees.' 

"It  docs  no  good  to  step  on  the  tail  of  a  snake.     It  does  little 


AN  INTEHKUPTED  HATCHING. 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


good  to  arrest  tools  when  the  brains  and  financial  backers  of 
all  the  German  plots  have  reason  to  think  themselves  un- 
assailable, and  tlie  representatives  of  the  Government  whom 
they  serv^e  manage  (o  escape  all  responsibility." 
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MK.  JUSTICE  HUGHES, 

758  votes. 


COLONEL,  ROOSEA^KLT, 

275  votes. 


EX-SECKETAKY   HOOT, 

138  votes. 


LK.ADING   rANDID.\TE.S  FAVORED  BY  REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATORS. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  CHOICE  OF  REPUBLICAN  LAWMAKERS 


THE  DI8APPOJXT1XG  FAILURE  of  the  Presidential 
primary  to  indicate  elearly  any  Ilepn]>lican  nominee 
has  led  The  Literary  Digest  to  try  another  method  of 
aeeomplishing  this  residt.  As  it  is  impracticable*  to  inteiTogate 
all  Republican  voters  on  this  question,  we  have  taken  the  next 
best  course  by  questioning  Republican  and  Progi-essive  mem- 
bers of  State  legislatures,  on  the  conviction  that  they  know  the 
wishes  of  the  voters  in  their  districts  and  will  represent  them 
fairly  weU  in  their  replies.  The  legislative  districts  are  smaller 
and  more  numerous  than  the  Congressional  districts,  and  their 
members  are  now  at  home,  since  most  of  these  assemblies  have 
adjourned,  while  the  Congressmen  remain  in  Wasliington. 
For  these  reasons  a  poU  of  the  legislatures  seems  likely  to  reflect 
the  will  of  the  voters  more  truly  than  a  poll  of  Congressmen. 
We  have  received  1,500  replies,  or  500  more  than  the  total 
number  of  delegates  in  the  Republican  national  convention. 
Many  of  the  WTiters  will  probably  be  members  of  that  body. 
Their  ^•erdict,  therefore,  is  most  pertinent  and  timely.  It  will 
not  surprize  many  to.  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  poll  are 
Justice  Hughes,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  ex-Secretary  Root, 
but  the  vote  for  each  is  of  interest.  Justice  Hughes  appears 
with  758  ballots.  Colonel  Roosevelt  with  275,  and  Mr.  Root 
with  138.  Favorite  sons  are  still  supported  in  their  home 
States  and  to  some  degree  elsewhere,  as  may  be  discerned  in 
the  vote  of  84  for  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Iowa;  44  for  INIr.  Burton,  of 
Ohio;  47  for  Mr.  Sherman,  of    Illinois;    24    for  Mr.  Weeks,  of 


Massachusetts,  and  41  for  Mr.  LaFoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  Names 
mentioned  less  often  are  those  of  Governor  Brumbaugh,  of 
Pennsyhania;  Senator  Penrose,  and  ex-Secretaiy  Philander 
Knox,  of  the  same  State.  In  addition,  "among  those  present" 
are  Congressman  .Tames  R.  JNIann,  of  Illinois;  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith,  of  JMichigan;  ex-Governor  Hadley,  of  ^Missouri; 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Senator  Warren  C.  Harding,  of  Ohio:  cx- 
Aml)assador  Herrick,  of  Ohio;  Colonel  Dupont,  General  Lecjuard 
Wood.  Senator  Lodge,  Governor  McCall,  of  Massachusetts; 
Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  Governor  John.son,  of  California. 

Ex-President  Taft,  avowedly  not  a  candidate,  receives  12 
Aotes,  and  former  Vice-President  Fairbanks  receives,  outside  of 
Indiana,  7  votes,  and  in  Indiana  12.  While  the  majority  of 
States  in  which  information  was  sought  are  here  represented, 
a  nuiuber  of  replies  are  still  due  from  Indiana  and  others  and 
will  he  i)ublished  in  a  subsequent  i.^sue. 

Parenthetically,  we  may  recall  to  our  readers  Ihat  in  the 
Republican  lori'cast  of  (he  I'residential  campaign,  as  exprest  by 
Republi<?an  editors.  Senators,  and  Representatives,  which  aj)- 
j)eared  in  these  i)ages  l)eceml)(>r  18,  1915,  the  leaders  in  the  poll 
of  more  than  7(K)  opinions  were  Mr.  Root,  with  241),  and  Justice 
Hughes,  with  152  votes.  Pl\-Presideut  Taft  was  credited 
with  51.  and  (^olonel  Roosevelt  with  47.  E.x-Senator  Burton, 
who  remains  Ohio's  favorite  son,  had  122  votes,  and  Senator 
•Sherman,  of  IlliKois,  had  144,  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  58,  and  Senator 
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Weeks  53.  That  a  strong  desire  was  felt  in  tlie  West  for  a 
candidate  from  that  section  was  also  recorded,  and  it  was  noted 
that  in  that  region  Senator  Borah  stood  fii'st  ^\"ith  108  votes, 
and  Senator  Cummins  second  with  77,  Avhile  Governor  Johnson 
received  16. 

The  picturesque  and  forceful  figure  of  "T.  R."  seems  to 
rouse  strong  feeling,  whether  for  or  against  him.  We  hear 
repeatedly  in  New  England,  for  instance,  such  expressions  as 
"No  T.  R.  forme,"  or  "Anybody  except  RooseA^elt,"  and,  again, 
one  legislator  says  v.iih  some  evidence  of  timorousness  that 
he  is  for  "Hughes  first.  Root  second,  but  it  looks  like  Roosevelt." 
On  the  other  hand,  some  Republicans,  and  among  them  several 
who  voted  for  Taft  in  1912,  are  willing  to  take  up  the  new 
RepubUcan  slogan,  "P"'orget  1912,"  and  believe  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  "the  only  man  that  can  clean  up  and  mn  for  the 
Republican  party."  Others  wish  to  see  the  tAvo  parties  get 
together  and  will  vote  for  any  good  man  capable  of  uniting 
them.  One  legislator  from  Vermont  who  favors  Elihu  Root 
says  to  The  Literary  Digest  in  his  answer: 

"I  presume  T.  Roosevelt's  money  is  pajang  for  this,  but  I 
assure  you,  should  he  by  any  means  steal  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation, there  will  be  enough  wlio  will  stay  at  home  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  to  insure  his  defeat." 

Yet,  in  the  same  State  we  hear  from  another  lavnnaker 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  carried  his  town  in  1912  and  he  "can 
have  it  again  any  time  he  wants 
it."  Still  more  distinctive  is  the 
statement  of  a  ]Massachusetts 
Republican  who  wi-ites: 


"Is  Mr.  Wilson  or  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  dictating  Avhom  the 
Republicans  should  nominate? 

"Is  Mr.  Root  or  the  Republi- 
can party  dictating  to  the  Demo- 
crats and  Progressives  whom  they 
should  nominate? 

"Yet  I  see  T.  R.,  a  ProgressiAe, 
bossing  two  jobs.  He  is,  we  all 
know,  a  boss  of  all  bosses,  and 
now  becomes  a  'Past-Master 
Boss.'  With  him  in  Africa  and 
the  people  allowed  to  speak,  any 
Republican  vd\l  defeat  ^Ir.Wilson. 

"Yet,  on  the  oilier  hand,  if  Ihis 
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H. — ■'  LEGGO  MY  I>OG  !  " 

)rr  in  the  NashvilU'  Tcnncssean. 


THE  NATIONAL  GAME. 

-De  Bull  ill  tlio  Chicago  Post. 


1  opyriL'liteil.   ll'Hi,  l]y  the  I'lx'^s  I'tiiilisliiiig  Coiiii)any. 

stymied! 
— Oassel  in  tho  New  York  Evening  World. 

l)oss  is  still  to  be  the  boss  of  both 
parties,  then  —  'No  man  eA^er 
served  two  masters.' 

"Mr.  Wilson  wnU  be  the  next 
President." 

But  another  ISIassachusetts 
member.  A\^ho  was  anti-RooseA^elt 
in  1912  and  remains  somewhat 
so,  admits  that  he  AAall  support 
the  convention  nominee,  "e\'en 
tho  he  be  the  Colonel,  for  we 
must  defeat  Wilson."  Finally, 
among  the  Colonel's  opponents 
is  a  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  Avho  is  perhaps  thinking 
of  the  celebrated  RooscAelt  dam 
in  Arizona  when  he  exclaims 
Avith  unabashed  emphasis:  "D Roosevelt."  Among  con- 
ciliatory Republicans  are  those  who  do  not  want  to  see  RooseA-elt 
President,  and  w^ho  claim  many  are  AAdth  them  in  this  opinion, 
but  who  would  rather  haA^e  him  than  ISIr.  Wilson.  The  feeling 
toAA^ard  Colonel  RooseA-elt  in  New  York  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  lie  receives  fi\^e  A'otes  compared  to  thirty-nine  for 
Mr.  Hughes.  But  w'e  hear  an  opinion  from  PennsAhania,  Avhere 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  only  seven  Azotes,  that  he  is  the  strongest 
possibility,  and  that  "he  must  be  recognized  to  get  the  factions 
together."  On  the  other  hand,  a  legislator  from  DelaAvare  says: 
"If  RooseA-elt  is  nominated,  I  will  not  vote  for  him.  I  knoAV 
of  many  faithful  Republicans  of  like  sentiment";  and  one  from 
Maryland,  where  Justice  Hughes  has  tAventy-fiA^e  to  RooseAelt's 
four,  says  that  "the  possible  nomination  of  Theodore  RooseAelt 
Avill  compel  me  to  Aote  for  some  one  else,"  for  "he  should  not,  and 
I  believe  Avill  not,  dictate  to  the  Republican  party."  But  a 
legislator  from  West  \'irginia  states  that  if  there  Avere  to  be  a 
primary  now,  the  members  of  his  district  would  give  Roose\elt 
more  \'oles  than  all  other  candidates  combined,  and  a  Senator 
from  the  same  State  says: 

"Personally,  I  am  op])osed  to  Mr.  RooseAelt,  but  T  haAe  no 
real  preference.  1  would  like  to  see,  hoAA'CAer,  a  real  Rei)ublican 
nominated,  a  Republican  Avho  has  been  in  the  party  and  not  one 
who  contributed  to  the  party  defeat  in  1912.  West  Virginia 
Avill  y)e  satisfied  Avith  either  Senator  Burton,  Mr.  Root,  Ju<ige 
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Hughes.  Senator  LnFollette,  or  anj-  other  straiglit  Kepublicaii 
who  may  he  jriven  the  nomination  at  Chicasjo,  hut  will  in  all 
probability  sui)port  vSenator  Burton  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in 
the  event  he  is  placed  in  nomination." 

"Do  not  forget,"  writes  an  Ohio  legislator,  "that  we  have 
a  candidate  of  our  own  in  Theodore  Burton."  Yet  the  writer 
declares  himself  for  Hughes  tirst,  or  "by  all  means  Roosevelt 
if  he  w-ill  be  just  as  -vigorous  against  British  outrages  on  our 
commerce  as  he  is  against  the  so-called  German  aggressions." 
Twice  Senator  Warren  T.  Harding  is  favored  by  Ohio  legisla- 
tors, numbers  of  Avhom  show  considei'able  animosity  toward 
Colonel  Koosevelt.  Thus  one  writer  says:  "He  sold  out  his 
party  and  should  not  be  nominated,"  and  another  avers  that 
he  has  "no  sympathy  with  any  party  leader  who  attempted 
to  disrupt  our  party,"  wliile  a  third,  whose  first  choice  is  ex- 
Senator  Burton,  gives  as  his  second  any  good  Republican,  but 
in  no  event  "the  Villista  of  Oyster  Bay." 

In  Wisconsin  a  self-styled  "standpat"  Repubhcan  says  that 
he  would  like  Justice  Hughes  "if  he  will  show  his  hand,"  but 
if  not  his  vote  is  for  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  seems  to  be  the 
' '  only  known  man  who  dares  to  speak  a  good  word  for  this 
abused  country."  In  Minnesota  one  of  our  correspondents  says 
that  he  is  for  Theodore  Roose^'elt,  and  adds  "we  are  heroic," 
but  another  writes: 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  every  manufacturer  of  war- 
munitions  or  war-materials,  or  other  special  interest  likely  to 
profit  out  of  war  favors  the  nomination  and  election  of  Roosevelt, 
that  w^ay,  or  at  least  nearly  that  waJ^  I  am  entirely  and  lui- 
alterably  opposed  to  his  nomination.  He  is  exactly,  always  has 
been  exactly,  w'hat  he  does  not  appear  to  be.  IVIy  first  choice 
for  the  nomination  is  Mr.  Hughes,  decidedly  that  way,  unre- 
servedly that  way.  ...  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  regret  that  it  is 
my  belief,  that  Roosevelt  wiU  be  nominated,  and  if  nominated 
will  be  defeated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  for  this  country  has  had  enough 
of  Roosevelt." 

Yet  two  other  legislators  who  were  against  Roosevelt  four 
j'ears  ago  are  now  firmly  in  favor  of  him.  For  general  etfeetive- 
ness  and  progressive  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
nation,  says  a  writer  from  North  Dakota,  he  would  prefer 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  but  for  "party  success"  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
Another  wiiter  froni  the  same  State  who  claims  to  be  a  Republi- 
can "without  any  prefixes"  thinks  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  would 
be  "the  strongest  man  at  present;  he  seems  so  much  saner  than 
four  years  ago."  In  South  Dakota,  too,  we  have  this  former 
President  proposed  "for  two  terms,  not  one,"  and  we  are  told 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Republicans  in  the  State  are  for  Roose- 
velt and  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  Democrats  favor  him. 

In  Iowa  we  hear  from  a  legislator,  who  names  Senator  Cum- 
mins as  his  first  choice,  that  he  believes  it  will  take  Justice 
Hughes  to  "unite  all  factions  and  to  lead  the  Republican  party 


to  a  grand  and  glorious  ^•ictory  in  the  November  election," 
and  another  WTiter  from  this  State  who  says  Iowa  has  an  "ac- 
cept able  candidate,"  expresses  his  first  choice  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  while  a  third  tells  us  that  "all  Iowa  is  for  Cummins, 
but  would  not  be  disappointed  if  Roosevelt  is  nominated."  But 
we  hear  from  another  source  that  "any  prominent  Republican 
except  Roosevelt  would  defeat  Woodi'ow  Wilson,  and  any 
Democrat,  including  Wilson,  would  defeat  Roosevelt  at  election." 
On  returning  from  the  State  convention,  a  legislator  of  Missouri 
wTites  that  he  is  sure  "the  predominating  sentiment  was  iu 
favor  of  Justice  Hughes,  altho  the  names  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
were  both  applauded,  and  the  sentiment  was  equally  divided 
between  the  Progressive  and  Republican  parties,"  and  he  found 
several  Progressive  leaders  Avho  "favored  Hughes  in  preference 
to  Roosevelt."  Another  who  prefers  Hughes  expresses  a  similar 
opinion  and  claims  that  in  his  neighborhood  public  sentiment  is 
"overwhelmingly  against  um-easonable  preparedness  as  now 
proposed  by  Eastern  munitions-makers  for  their  private  benefit, 
and  the  country  is  not  as  strong  for  Roosevelt  since  it  has  become 
known  that  he  is  being  backed  by  that  bunch  of  crooks."  But 
while  one  WTiter  does  not  agree  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  all 
respects  in  his  attitude  on  the  war,  still  he  "would  much  prefer 
him  to  a  man  of  whom  you  can  not  be  certain  as  to  what  his 
attitude  is.     You  ahvays  know  where  to  find  Roosevelt." 

In  connection  with  The  Literary  Digest  poll  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  Progressive  State  legislators,  we  i^resent  also  a  poll 
taken  by  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  in  the  New  York 
legislature,  which  shows  that  94  out  of  129  members  favor  Justice 
Hughes.  Colonel  Roosevelt  receives  7  votes  and  ex-Senator 
Root  10  votes.  Then,  in  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  Transcript 
polled  140  'Republican  members  of  the  legislature,  with  the 
result  that  75  votes  showed  for  Justice  Hughes,  23  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  9  for  Governor  McCaU,  6  for  Senator  Weeks,  3  for 
Lodge,  1  for  Root,  1  for  Cummins,  and  22  undecided.  A 
Republican  New  York  State  Committee  poll  of  the  delegates  to 
Chicago  shows  51  for  Justice  Hughes,  22  for  Senator  Root, 
and  14  for  either  Hughes  or  Roosevelt.  In  summing  up  the 
"higlily  interesting  and  iu  many  Avays  amusing  race"  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination,  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.)  observes: 

"It  is  very  probable  that  when  the  whole  985  delegates  are 
elected  not  more  than  four  hundred  will  bear  instructions,  and 
no  one  now  exj)ects  that  any  candidate  for  whom  'favorite-son' 
instructions  have  been  given  stands  much  more  chance  of 
being  the  nominee  than  does  Billy  Sunday." 

Tliis  journal  then  adds  that  "the  key  to  the  great  puzzle 
which  must  be  solved  in  Chicago  beginning  June  7  will  lie  with 
the  uninstructed  delegates." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  T. 
-Columbia  State. 


R.  now  stands  for  "To  Rtui. 


The  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  boom  for  the  Presidency  blew  up  as  soon  as  a 
Roosevelt  spark  fell  into  the  magazine. — New  York  Sun. 

Russia  having  engaged  Americans  to  build  a  submarine,  evidently  ex- 
pects the  war  to  last  two  or  three  years  yet. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 

Ford's  selection  in  the  Michiga  i  Presidential  preference  primary  will 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  victoo'  for  the  Ford  machine. — Chicago  Herald. 

Doubtless  Villa  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack  on  Columbus,  N.  M. 
A  sketch  drawn  by  him  will  show  that  it  was  another  town  at  the  same 
place. — New  York  World. 

.Justice  Hughes  is  doing  his  best  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  possibility  of  a  Presidential  nomination  at  one  and  tlm 
same  time. — Chicago  Herald. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  approving  vocational  traininf; 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army  seems  a  trifle  superfluous  at  this 
time. — Ncie  York  Evening  Sun.  " 

On  the  basis  of  the  published  statemeHts  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  tlie 
.S.500.0()0  donated  to  the  war-fund  by  King  George  will  pay  for  tliirty 
minutes  of  flghting. — Nashvillv  Southern  Lumberman. 


Being  no  nature-faker,  the  Colonel  objects  to  an  elephant's  pussy- 
footing.— Chicago  Daily  News. 

You  may  have  noticed  how  "preparedness  brings  on  war"  in  Holland. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Being  Tuoiibed  maj-  make  Sylvia  Pankhurst  feel  as  tho  the  world  were 
once  more  at  peace. — Springfield  Republican. 

It.\ly  has  just  called  a  new  clas.s  of  n\servists  to  the  colors.  Which  sug- 
gests that  Italy  must  be  doing  something  somewhere. — Chicago  Herald. 

In  addition  to  the  German  denial.  President  Wilson  has  a  lot  of  other 

evidence  ihat  tlie  Susses  was  torpedoed  by  a  GermaTi  submarine. — Chicago 
Herald. 

Wk  sliall  be  more  hopeful  of  peace  when  the  Austrian  people  make 
known  tlieir  demands  througli  the  medium  of  Franz  Josef  rather  than  of 
Cardinal  Piffl. — liiistDU  Transcript. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  House  of  Conunons  rejected  a  proposal  to 

dispense  with  their  salaries  as  a  war-time  economy  measure.     !M.  P.  and 
M.  C.  are  l)rothers  umler  their  skins. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Now  that  the  Apache  scouts  recruited  to  aid  General  Pershing  in  Mexico 
have  been  supplied  with  wrist -watclies,  maybe  a  ]>lain  citizen  will  Im^  per- 
mitted  to  wear  one  without  exciting  invidious  comment. — Chicago   Hfruld. 
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THKY    PliKKKK 

ho.mp: 

TO    THE    TRENCHES. 

"Hands  that  rook  the  cradle"  and  do  not  care  to  rule  the  world  are  here  exliibited  in  a  vote  for  the  resolution  at  a  married  men's  meeting 
held  at  Tower  Hill,  London,  to  protest  against  the  eall  to  the  colors.    They  demand  that  all  single  men  be  called  first. 

ENGLAND'S   RELUCTANT   BENEDICKS 


A  FINE  HUBBUB  is  being  raised  iu  i^ngland  over  the 
married  men  who  have  been  called  to  the  colors.  These 
-  men,  we  are  reminded,  pledged  themselves  to  serve  last 
fall  when  Lord  Derby  was  pushing  his  great  recruiting-scheme, 
but  they  "attested"  under  a  distinct  promise,  made  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  on  November  8,  and  reiterated  by 
Lord  Derby  on  November  11,  that  no  married  man  should  be 
called  tiU  aU  the  single  men  had  been  eni'olled  in  the  Army,  "and 
that  each  case  in^olving  i>ecuniary  or  other  hardship  ui)on  the 
recruits'  dependents  should  be  judged  upon  its  merits. 

These  pledges,  it  is  claimed,  haA  e  not  been  kept,  and  all  over 
England  the  married  men  are  holding  mass-meetings  protesting 
against  being  called  up  to  the  Army  while  many  single  men  are 
stiU  free.     The  London  Timea  suras  up  the  position  when  it  says: 

"The  married  men's  grie\ance  is,  first  and  foremost,  that  the 
married  groups  under  the  Derby  scheme  are  being  rapidly 
warned  for  service  while  large  numbers  of  immarried  men  are  still 
escaping  the  call. 

"They  point  out  further  that  many  of  tJiem  were  induced 
to  attest  by  the  statement  that  attested  men  would  be  in  a 
more  favorable  position  than  the  others.  They  now  see  that, 
while  thej^  themselves  are  bound,  the  unattested  go  scot-free. 

"A  third  point  in  their  case  is  the  general  demand  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  meet  certain  contractual  obligations  of 
married  men  who  are  called  to  the  colors. 

"The  married  men,  we  are  sure,  do  not  want  to  draw  back 
from  their  own  obligations.  What  they  want  is  that  the  con- 
dition on  which  tliey  tmdertook  these  obligations  should  be 
fulfilled  before  they  are  summoned.  They  must  keep  this  point 
clearly  before  the  public.  If  they  do,  they  will  have  universal 
support  for  the  redress  of  their  grievance." 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  which,  Uke  The  Times,  is  a  persistent 
advocate  of  otit-and-out  conscription,  is  very  angry  with  the 
Government,  and  thus  pours  out  the  \'ials  of  its  wrath: 

"The  patriotism  of  the  married  men  will,  we  feel  certain,  be 
amply  demonstrated  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Is  it  not 
being  exploited  unfairly  if  they  are  asked  to  carry  out  their 
part  of  a  contract  when  the  Government  has  neglected  to  fulfil 
the  other  part,  because  Ministers  preferred  to  shut  their  eyes,  and 
drift,  and  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  make  up  their  mind?  .... 

"We  decline  to  pretend  that  the  married  men  have  been 
loyally  treated,  in  order  to  perpetuate  this  regime  of  dawdle, 


shams,  and  make-believe,  and  to  smooth  the  path  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Lord  Derby.  We  took  Lord  Derby's  and  Mr. 
Asquith's  promise  seriously  and  beheved  it  literally,  and  we 
asked  our  readers  to  belie\-e  it.  If  we  were  to  pretend  that 
the  pledge  has  been  kept,  the  pretense  would  not  deceive  the 
married  men;  it  would  not  remove  their  sense  of  injustice; 
it  would  jiot  give  the  numl)ers  required  to  win  the  war. 

"The  only  real  cure  for  the  miserable  position  into  which  the 
Government  has  drifted  is  to  bring  in  at  once  a  system  of  general 
compulsion  which  shall  take  the  men  required  for  the  war  and 
exempt  all  those  who  are  needed  for  industry." 

The  question  has  stirred  tip  acrimonious  debates  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  the  Under-Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Tennant,  franklj- 
admitted  that  "in  some  cases  men  have  been  tricked  and  cajoled 
into  the  .Vrniy."  After  such  an  admission  the  defense  of  the 
Government  is  none  too  easy,  but  The  Westminstei-  Gazelle 
does  not  hesitate.  It  falls  upon  The  Times  and  The  Daily  Mail 
with  fine  fiu-y,  excuses  Lord  Derby,  who,  it  explains,  was  "too 
sanguine,"  and  then  remarks: 

"In  all  countries  alike  where  arinies  run  into  millions  there 
are  anomalies  and  inequalities,  which  are  the  subject  of  private 
complaint,  tho  a  strong  discipline  prevents  them  from  being 
exploited  in  ])ublic.  If  we  are  to  wait  to  give  Lord  Kitchener 
his  drafts  until  we  have  brought  aU  the  single  men  bac^k  from  the 
reserved  occupations,  we  shall  wait  tUI  it  is  too  late  to  do  am^- 
thing  which  will  be  of  ser\ace  in  this  war.  We  do  not  beUeve 
that,  when  the  case  is  thus  frankly  put  before  them,  and  wlien 
Lord  Kitchener  'earnestly  ai)peals,'  the  married  men  will  desire 
to  apply  any  such  test  to  the  (lovernment.  They  are  naturally 
anxious  abotit  their  homes  and  their  businesses,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  as  keen  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  the 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  other  married  men  who  have  left 
home  and  family  for  their  country's  sake,  and  when  they  are 
told  that  they  are  wanted  they  will  know  Avliat  to  do." 

The  more  sedate  Manchester  Guardian  admits  that  the  married 
men  have  a  grievance,  hut  it  is  shocked  at  their  behavior: 

"The  married  man  is  gaining  at  the  moment  a  rather  un- 
dignified notoriety.  From  the  press  he  is  seen  to  be  holding 
meetings  from  Portsmouth  to  Perth  to  protest  that  this  or  that 
pledge  to  him  will  be  broken  if  pretty  well  every  single  man  is 
not  stuffed  into  the  trencthes  before  him,  and  calling  on  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Lord  Derby  to  release  him  from  liis  obligation  to 
serve  if  they  can  not  secure  this.     We  do  not  believe  that  tho 
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bulk  of  the  attested  married  men  will  care  to  ha^e  it  thought 
that  these  meetings  voice  their  -v-iews,  or  that  they  beheve  that 
the  single  man  shoidd  necessarily  be  a  saeriftce  for  them." 

Even  so  old  and  tried  a  partizan  of  Mr.  Asquith  as  the  London 
Daily  Keirs  gives  up  the  task  in  despair,  for  it  says: 

"The  inal)ility  of  the  Government  to  reach  a  decision  on  the 
question  of  financial  relief  for  married  recruits  does  no  ])ar- 
ticular  credit  to  their  power  of  pre\-ision,  for  married  men  have 
been  enUsting,  at  gra^e  sacrifice 
to    themselves,    since    the    first 
month  of  war. 

"The  problem  is  exti'aordi- 
narily  diffieidt — beyond  a  certain 
point,  indeed,  it  is  insolu]>le,  for 
when  you  are  drawing  Aour  re- 
cniits  from  everj^  section  and 
stratum  of  the  popiilation  you 
can  not  hope  in  any  full  sense 
to  'equalize  sacrifice' — and  it  is 
not  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  such 
simple  expedient  as  throwing 
back  the  loss  of  rent  on  the  land- 
lord and  canceling  every  other 
similar  contract  to  the  detriment 
of  the  payee. 

"That  would,  indeed,  be  a  short 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  if 
no  considerations  of  equity  en- 
tered in  it  might  ser\-e  well 
enough.  But  why  the  landlord 
should  forego  his  rent  Avhile  the 
butcher  is  charging  as  usual  for 
his  meat  and  the  baker  for  his 
bread  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  explained." 

Meanwhile,  attempts  are  being 
made  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
Parliament  to  settle  the  whole 
question  by  a  measure  of  con- 
scription which  would  applj-  to  all 
men  of  military  age,  whether  aiai- 
ried    or    single.      This  seems    to 

have  led  to  a  state  of  political  tension  which  lias  endangennl  tlic 
life  of  the  Coalition  GoAernment.  Generally  speaking,  the  con- 
scription advocates  are  drawn  from  the  Conservative  party,  wliile 
Mr.  Lloj'd-George  seems  to  be  the  only  statesman  of  first  rank  in 
the  Lil^eral  party  who  strongly  favors  such  a  stej).  The  well-in- 
formed parliamentary  correspondent  of  The  Dailij  News  suggests 
that  the  usual  British  compromise  will  eventually  solve  the  thorny 
problem,  and,  assuming  the  prophetic  mantle,  tells  us  that — 

"This  compromise  is  to  the  effect  tliat  general  compulsion 
shall  not  now  be  adopted,  but  that  the  principle  shall  be  formally 
adopted  that,  if  in  the  futiire  national  interests  are  shown  to 
require  a  full  measure  of  compW  ion,  then  it  shall  be  adopted. 
In  other  words,  the  question  of  universal  conscription  is  post- 
poned, with  a  half  promise  that  it  nuiy  be  adopted  in  the  future." 


GREAT  BRITAIN  :S  ENT 

Asquith — "Wo  will   concliKU- 
Prussian  niilitarism." 


FLUTTERINGS   OF   THE   DOVE 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  ENGLAND  flung  down  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Beichstag.  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
English  Prime  Minister.  Altho  the  olive-branch  that  the 
Chancellor  waved  was  both  small  and  pointed,  it  succeeded  in 
attracting  attention  in  Great  Britain  and  in  being  recognized  as 

olive.  The  Chancellor  stated 
that  no  declaration  of  peace 
was  possil)le  which  involved  the 
destruction  of  Prussian  "mili- 
tnrism"  and,  having  quoted  Mr. 
Asquith's  speech  last  November, 
in  which  the  British  statesman 
said  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  to  fh'stroy  this  militarism, 
(ho  Chancellor  confest  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  Prime 
Minister  meant,  and  challenged 
him  to  define  his  terms.  This, 
^Ir.  Asquith  has  done  at  a  ban- 
(juet  given  to  some  French  states- 
men visiting  London.     He  said: 

"The  ChanceUor  first  mis- 
quotes my  language,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  distort  its  oln  ious  mean- 
ing and  intention.  Great  Britain 
and  PYance  entei'ed  the  war  not 
1o  strangle  Germany  or  \\npe  her 
off  the  map  of  Eiu-ope,  not  to 
<l(>s(r()y  or  mutilate  her  national 
life,  certainly  not  to  interfere 
with — to  use  the  Chancellor's 
language — the  free  e.xercise  of 
her  i)eaceful  endeavors. 

"As  a  result  of  the  war  Ave  in- 
tend to  establish  the  principle 
that  international  ]>roblems  must 
be  handled  by  free  negotiation  on  equal  terms  Ix^tween  free 
peoples,  and  that  this  settlement  shall  no  longer  be  hampered 
or  swayed  by  the  overmastering  dictation  of  a  GoAcrnment 
controlled  by  a  niilitary  caste.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  military  domination  of  Prussia — nothing  more, 
but  nothing  less." 

This  statement,  which  at  first  sight  does  not  appear  any  too 
conciliatory,  has  been  hailed  both  in  England  and  Germany  as  a 
return  wave  of  the  olive-branch.  The  (MM-nian  papers  regard  the 
substitution  of  the  expression  "a  Government  controlled  by  a 
military  caste"  for  the  former  term  "militarism"  as  a  distinctly 
fax'orable  omen,  for,  say  the  Berlin  journals,  the  German  Go\  ern- 
ment  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  so  dominated.  The  clearer 
definition  of  the  aims  of  the  war  resulting  from  the  speeches  of 


HUSIAS.M  FOR  PEACE. 

peace  only   after  the  downfall  of 
— ©  KUtdderadntsch  (Berlins 
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UNITED   STATES  CITIZENS   WHOSE   NEUTRALITY   SUCCUMBED    JO    WAK-FEVER. 

aro  all.  including  officers,  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  gone  to  Canada  to  enlist.    Most  of  them  are  native-born  Americans 


the  Chancellor  and  the  Prime  JNIinister  is  received  with  some- 
lliing  like  gratitude  by  many  influential  organs.  For  instance, 
the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeigcr  "WTites: 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  highest 
authority  has  indicated  in  clear  and  sharp  outlines  the  aims  for 
which  our  armies  are  fighting  in  the  field.  For  this  reason  this 
Keichstag  session  will  be.  characterized  by  future  historians  as  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  world-war,  for  since  then  our 
enemies  have  known  at  what 
price  they  can  have  peace  from 
us.  To  be  sure,  they  do  not  know 
in  full  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  Germany  is  prepared  to 
sheathe  the  sword,  but  the  fun- 
damental thoughts  are  no  longer 
a  secret.  Whether  beyond  Ger- 
many's borders  these  conditions 
are  deemed  acceptable  or  not,  our 
enemies  will  have  to  make  the 
best  of  them. 

"In  any  case,  our  enemies,  if 
the./  have  not  quite  lost  their 
senses,  must  say  one  thing  to 
themselves:  That  between  the 
war-aims  set  up  by  their  states- 
men in  London,  Paris,  and  Pet- 
rograd  and  those  which  the 
Chancellor  indicated  as  Ger- 
many's war-aims,  there  is  this 
fundamental  difference,  namely, 
that  they  have  still  to  fight  for 
everything  they  desire  to  achieve, 
whereas  we,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
demand  less  than  we  already- 
possess. 

"The  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  going  minutely  into  the  po- 
litical war-aims  the  Chancellor 
has  set  up,  but  one  thing  can  be 
said  to-day:  They  are  so  moder- 
ate that  in  the  face  of  them 
the  untrue  and  constantlj^  re- 
peated reproach  that  Germany 
strives    after    the    hegemony    of 

Europe  must  be  silent.  These  war-aims  are  the  minimum 
•  which  Germany  needs  in  order  to  j)rotect  itself  against  tlie  re- 
currence of  the  monstrous  misfortune  which  the  war  means  for 
all  nations  on  whom  it  has  fallen.  If  our  enemies  regard  these 
terms  as  impossible  of  acceptan<ie,  they  prove  thereby  that  they 
are  not  fighthig,  as  they  i)r<)fess,  for  liberty  and  justice,  but 
purely  in  order  to  destroy  (iermany." 

This  comment  gains  significance  from  the  fact  that  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  is  a  semiofficial  organ,  and  what  it  says  in  this 
connection  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  more  or  less  officially  in- 
spired character. 

In  England,  while  the  majority  of  the  more  influential  organs 
preserve  their  former  bellicose  altitude,  two  i)a|)ers,  both  of 
some  influence,  hail  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  as  a  sign  of  advancing 
peace.     The  London  Economisl,  a  financial  organ  of  national 


prominence,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hirst,  has  consistently 
maintained  a  pessimistic  attitude  toward  the  war,  says: 

"If  all  the  reasonable  hopes  of  new  territory  entertained  by 
all  the  belligerents  could  be  realized,  few  persons  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  realization  of  these  hopes  would  com- 
pensate for  the  agony  and  misery,  present  and  to  come,  of  six 
months'  prolongation  of  the  war.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  every  month    that    passes    increases    the    risk    of    public; 

insolvency  on  the  Continent, 
which  would  assuredly  plimge 
thousands  of  firms  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  indefinitely  postpone 
the  commencement  of  economies 
of  recovery. 

' ' The  danger  of  popular  re\o- 
lutions  as  a  result  of  the  war  was 
foreseen  by  Su-  Edward  Grey. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  statesman- 
ship to  see  whether  a  settle- 
ment is  possible  before  a  new 
mask  of  anarchy  supervenes. 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  has  brought  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  settlement  near,  if  the 
German  people  and  the  German 
Government  are,  as  neutral  ob- 
servers declare,  already  in  the 
mood  to  return  to  the  comity  of 
nations." 

The  London  Nation,  the  organ 
of  the  advanced  Radical  wing 
of  the  Liberal  party,  a  grouj) 
traditionally  pacifist,  is  prepared 
to  treat  with  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  "  let-bygones-be-bygones  " 
spirit.  It  protests  strongly 
against  any  idea  of  economic, 
retaliation  against  Germany's 
trade  after  the  war  has  ended, 
and  goes  on  to  observe : 


THIS  IS  so  SUDUKN! 

— Evening  Stindaxl  (London). 


"Europe  has  this  week  re- 
verted to  the  international  usage  known  as  diplomacy,  ("an- 
non  go  on  roaring,  but  statesmen  ha\e  begun  to  talk  to  each 
other.  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  challenged  Mr. 
A.squith  to  explain  himself.  Premier  Asquith  has  responded, 
and,  in  turn,  the  German  Chancellor  must  deal  with  the  Knglish 

rejoinder 

■'Nor.  in  spite  of  the  wild  talk  and  narrow  vision  of  our  re- 
actionaries, is  (Jermany's  commercial  future  endangered  by  a 
boycott  after  the  war,  but  she  has  to  coniinit  one  act  of  re- 
trocession and  amendment:  She  must  wilhdraw  from  every 
rod  of  foreign  land  she  now  oc^cupies  both  her  armies  and  the 
vast  pret«uisions  which  sustain  her  policy  of  absor])tion  and 
dominance.  She  has  to  acknowledge  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Kurope,  that  European  aft'airs  are  common  afi'airs;  that,  the 
liberties  of  State,  great  and  small,  luv  common  liberties,  and 
that  Kuropean  armaments  are  things  to  be  mutually  discust 
and  limited." 
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VICTIMS  OF   "THE   WAR  IN  THE  AIR"  IN  EUROPE. 


Operations  of  aeroplane  and  airship  grow  steadily  with  each  week  of  the  war,  and  as  steadily  are  the  fatalities  recorded,  to  the  credit  of 
the  anti-aircraft  defenses.  In  the  aeroplane  here  shown,  that  fell  flaming  to  earth  in  the  Champagne-district  recently,  Lieut.  M.  C.  Ferrick,  of 
the  British  Aviation  Corps,  met  lus  death.  The  wounded  Zeppelin  on  the  right  is  the  L-1.5,  the  first  to  be  brought  down  in  British  territory, 
crippled  in  a  recent  raid  on  the  Kentish  coast.      The  photograph  shows  her  just  before  she  vanished  beneath  the  waves. 


PHILIPPINES   NO   BAIT  TO   JAPAN 

No  TEMPTATION  for  Japan  lies  in  the  Philippines, 
at  least  so  the  journals  of  Nippon  assure  us,  and  they 
say  that  the  idea  that  Japan  is  anxious  for  the  United 
States  to  cast  the  islands  adrift  so  that  she  can  annex  them 
obtains  mor^  credence  in  America  than  in  Japan.  The  new.s- 
papers  emphasize  with  singular  unanimity  the  point  of  Japan's 
complete  indiference  to  the  fate  of  our  wards  in  the  J'ar  East. 
None  the  less,  foreign  residents  in  Japan  continue  to  believe  that 
if  the  United  States  withdraws  from  the  Philippines  the  islands 
will  inevitably  fall  to  Japan,  and  this  view  is  reflected  in  the 
papers  published  in  EngUsh  by  the  Anglo-American  colony  in 
the  Mikado's  realm.  As  an  example  of  the  typical  Japanese 
view  we  may  quote  the  Tokyo  Jiji-Shimpo,  which  says: 

"Every  time  the  future  of  the  Islands  was  discust  in  America, 
Japan  has  been  charged  with  having  ambitions  in  the  Philip- 
pines, to  our  great  annoyance.  The  Japanese,  in  truth,  have  no 
other  thought  concerning  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
than  that  America  shall  continue  her  rule  there,  so  that  the 
Philippines  may  lead  a  happy  life.  1 1  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  Philippines  to  become  independent  of  America.  Mr.  Taft 
two  years  ago  defended  the  Republican  policy  therein  by  saying 
that  if  independence  be  allowed  to  the  Filipinos  the  Philippines 
would  become  like  Mexico." 

Another  influential  Tokyo  paper,  the  Chuwo,  bids  America 
rest  easy,  but  seizes  the  opportimity  to  take  a  fling  at  what  it 
calls  our  "imperialism": 

"What  America  fears  most  is  that,  even  if  independence  he 
allowed  the  Philippines,  they  may  faU  into  the  possession  of 
another  Power.  In  other  words,  would  not  Japan  take  the 
Philippines  by  foul  means?  As  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  she 
has  no  ambition  of  that  nature  in  the  Philippines.  Yet  the 
Americans  imagine  that  Japan  has  such  ambition.  They  are 
looking  at  Japan  with  the  eye  of  suspicion.  Especially  as  America 
is  now  inclined  toward  imperialism  and  is  trying  to  extend  her 
power  to  the  Orient,  it  would  be  a  great  blow  to  her  to  lose 
the  Pliilippines,  which  is  her  base  of  operation.s  in  the  Orient." 

Turning  to  the  Osaka  papeis,  we  find  the  same  sentiment 
exprest,  even  in  the  Asahi,  a  paper  which  has  been  regarded  as 
slightly  "yellow"  and  excitable.     It  says: 


"Whether  America, will  retain  the  present  system,  or  give 
self-rule  to  the  Philippines,  we  do  not  care.  We  would  not  feel 
any  pain  at  all,  whatever  comes.  The  Japanese-American 
Agreement  of  1908  guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  motive  for  making  that  agreement 
was  to  show  that  Japan  has  no  ambition  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Taft  Administration  and  the  Democrats  also  should  re- 
member that  agreement.  We  therefore  maintain  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  American  statesmen  is  groundless.  But  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  still  entertain  such  anxiety." 

The  foreign  residents  seem  to  believe  that  an  independent 
Philippine  nation  would  drift  by  force  of  circumstances  into 
the  arms  of  the  Japanese,  whether  the  Mikado  willed  it  or  no. 
This  view  is  succinctly  exprest  by  The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle, 
a  paper  published  in  Tokyo  for  the  English  residents  there: 

"It  is  perfectly  accurate  to  say  that  .Japan  has  no  unfriendly 
designs  on  the  Philippines;  it  may  even  be  true. that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  leave  the  Philippines  to-day  Japan  would  be 
willing  to  sign  a  convention  recognizing  their  neutralization. 
.  .  .  It  is  almost  certain  thai  if  the  United  States  withdraws 
from  the  Philippines  the  archipelago  ^vill  become  .Japanese. 
As  German  advocates  liave  for  some  months  been  explaining, 
circumstances  are  often  more  important  than  conventions." 


TURKISH  PESSIMISM— The  fall  of  Trebizond,  the  greatest 
Turkish  port  on  the  A.sia-Minor  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  will 
prove  a  hard  nut  for  the  Turkish  press  to  crack.  While  the  organs 
in  Stamboul  are  (^on.sistentl.\'  optimistic,  they  no  doubt  reflect 
the  feelings  both  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  capital 
generally'  and  of  the  dominant  Young  Turk  party  in  particular. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Turki.sh  papers  published  outside  the 
Sultan's  realm  we  find  a  decidedly  different  tone.  The  Opposi- 
tion organ  of  the  Ijiberal  Union  party,  Bayan  el  /.wA.  published 
in  the  .security  of  CSreek  Saloniki,  says: 

"Unfortunate  Turkey  appears  to-day  a  sick  person  in  the 
stage  of  agony,  surremiering  the  last  gasp  and  dyiilg  owing 
to  the  faults  of  the  governing  bod\ .  We  who  are  following  with 
pain  the  developments  should  go  to  her  assistance.  Let  us 
emerge  from  this  apathy  and  endeavor  to  save  her.  The  peril 
is  great.  Van,  Erzerum,  and  the  best  parts  of  the  (\uicasusan^ 
occupied  by  the  Russians;  and  who  knows  if  we  are  not  going 
to  lose  all  by  continuing  the  war  to  ser\('  Oerman  interests?" 


TESLA'S   MILLION-DOLLAR   MYSTERY 


NEAR  SHOREHAM,  on  Long  Island,  stands  a  great 
lattice -work  tower  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high, 
with  a  copper  mushroom  for  a  top.  This  is  Nikola 
Tesla's  great  electric  tower,  whose  purposes  ha\e  never  been 
aeeui-ately  knoA\Ti.  He  has  asserted  that  lie  was  ])repared  to 
send  electric  signals  by  actu- 
ally increasing  and  diminishing 
the  electric  charge  of  the 
earth,  and  the  tower  has  been 
generally  connected  ^vith  this 
assertion.  The  tower  and  the 
laboi-atory  Avith  it,  tho  repre- 
senting a  large  outlay,  have  re- 
mained idle  for  years.  Of  late 
there  have  been  rumors  that 
some  use,  either  practical  or 
experimental,  was  to  be  made 
of  the  plant,  and  one  or  two 
journals  have  published  articles 
filled  with  somewhat  fantastic 
predictions,  "seemingly  divorced 
from  clear  explanation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Export  Ameri- 
can -  Industries  (New  York, 
March)  calls  the  plant  "Tesla's 
Million-Dollar  Folly."  Under 
this  head  it  says: 


" If  you  consult  'Who's  Who 
in  America'  you  will  find  the 
following  paragraph  — '  Tesla, 
Nikola,  electrician,  b.  Smiljan, 

Lika  (border  country  of  Austria-Hungary),  1857:  s.  of  Greek 
clergyman  and  orator  and  of  Georgina  Mandic,  who  was  an 
inventor,  as  was  her  father.'  There  follows  a  long  and  im- 
pressive list  of  his  discoveries  and  accomplishments,  hardly 
intelligible  to  the  average  reader  unversed  in  the  mysteries  of 
electricity.     To  the  world  he  is  best  known  as  the  discoverer 


THE    FORSAKEN    LABORATORY. 
^[ystP^iously  abandoned -on  completion  twelve  years  ar^o. 


of  the  alternating-current  system  and  as  the  man  who  harnessed 
Niagara  Falls. 

"Like  all  geniuses,  he  is  a  dreamer  and  a  spender.  His 
dreams  ha\  e  been  so  real  to  him  that  he  has  persuaded  in\  estors 
to  back  him  in  many  enterprises.  The  greatest  monument,  to 
his  unfinished  dreams  is  his  immense  laboratory  at  Shoreham, 

L.  I.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  was 
given  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  town  then  called  Warden- 
diffe.  A  local  builder  hastened 
to  erect  houses  for  the  work- 
men that  came  from  the  city, 
and  the  town  felt  that  great 
prosperity  was  ahead  of  it. 
A  huge  brick  building  was 
finished,  and  above  it  a  steel 
tower  ca])ped  by  a  copper 
dome  185  feet  above  the 
ground.  Workmen  reported 
that  pipes  had  been  sunk  in  the 
earth  to  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  feet.  Carefully  crated 
machinery  arrived  by  train  and 
Avas  installed  in  the  brick  labo- 
ratory, and  a  group  of  silent 
workmen  worked  day  by  da\'. 
"The  purpose  behind  all  this 
iuAestment  and  energy  was  a 
mystery  to  the  town.  Gradu- 
ally, whispers  were  heard — '  He 
intends  to  furnish  power  for 
New  York  City';  'He  will 
electrify  the  railroads  of  Long 
Island';  'The  tower  can  be 
seen  from  the  Connecticut 
shore;  it  will  be  a  signal- sta- 
tion from  whose  copper  dome 
messages  will  be  flashed,'  etc. 
No  one  that  knew  would  say  whether  the  whispers  contained  a 
germ  of  truth,  and  gradually  the  wonder  grew  less  and  the  mys- 
tery in  their  midst  became  an  old  story.  A  couple  of  years  passed 
by  and  no  wonderful  results  came.  Evidently  the  dream  was 
proving  difficult  to  materialize.  Suddenly,  almost  in  a  night,  the 
inventor  and  his  workmen  departed.     For  a  time  a  watchman 


THE    HUGE    iMACHlNEKY    STANDS    SILENT,    AND    THE    OKKICES    SHOW    SIGNS    OF    HL'KKIEU    UEl'AKTl  RE 
"  The  magic  word  ha«  not  been  spoken,  and  the  spell  .still  rests  on  the  great  plant." 
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patrolled  the  grounds;  tlieu  lie  too  went  to  other  fields,  lea\'inji- 
the  sleeping  plant  to  take  care  of  itself.  Ft  has  had  a  long  nap 
in  the  sleepy  to\\^l  some  sixty  odd  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Adventuresome  boys  used  to  climb  the  steps  of  the  tower  until 
they  became  so  rotten  as  to  make  them  unsafe.  One  day  they 
discovered  a  loosened  window-catch  and  made  their  way  inside 
the  laboratory.  There  everything  seemed  left  as  for  a  day — 
chairs,  desks,  and  papers  in  businesslike  aiTay.  The  great 
wheels  seemed  only  awaiting  ISIonday  life.  But  the  magic  word 
has  not  been  spoken,  and  the 
spell  still  rests  on  the  great 
plant.  It  is  reported  that  the 
books  and  papers  ha\'e  been 
taken  away,  but  otherwise  the 
place  is  the  same  as  when  left 
some  dozen  years  ago.  Its  ex- 
istence has  almost  passed  from 
the  minds  of  men  —  even  the 
general  passenger-agent  of  the 
railroad,  whose  tiny  station  is 
within  tliree  minutes  of  the 
laboratory,  did  not  know  of  the 
million-dollar  failure.  There 
are  rumors  that  another  dream 
of  the  famous  electrician  is 
soon  to  assume  reality.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  dead  will  come  to 
life  and  the  monument  be- 
come the  Mekka  of  admiring 
scientists." 


ROCKET  PHOTOGRAPHS 

— Aerial  photographs  are  play- 
ing a  large  part  in  the  warfare 
being  conducted  in  Europe, 
according  to  a  writer  in  Popu- 
lar Photography  (New  York, 
April).  Before  the  war  they 
were  regarded  as  a  novelty  of 
little  importance,  but  they  are 
now  found  to  be  of  great  value 
in  tracing  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  and  finding  out 
what  he  is  up  to.  In  some 
places  daily  photographs  are 
taken  and  carefully  com- 
pared. Any  little  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  territory 
photographed  is  regarded  as 
suspicious,  and  a  sufficient 
battery  of  guns  is  trained  on 
that  spot  to  remove  the 
menace  permanently.  How 
these  views  are  taken,  the 
writer  tells  us: 


NOT  BUILT  TO   BE   BUT  A   LANDMARK. 

Like  the  rest  of  Testa's  mystery,  the  purpose  of  this  mushroom 
tower,  with  its  185  feet  of  structure  and  its  copper-covered  dome,  is 
unknown.     But  Tesla  still  dreams,  and  it  may  yet  come  to  life. 


' '  Photographs      taken      bj' 
specially      designed      cameras 

built  into  huge  rockets  that  are  shot  in  the  air  are  of  great 
value  in  mapping  the  layout  of  enemy  forces  in  the  open 
country.  The  rocket  turns  over  when  the  crest  of  its  trajectory 
is  reached,  the  change  in  position  starts  the  camera  mechanism, 
pictures  are  taken  as  the  rocket  slowly  descends,  supported 
by  a  parachute.  Photographs  are  taken  from  swiftly  moving 
aeroplanes  and  from  captive  balloons  and,  at  times,  from  kites. 
Amateur  workers  looking  for  the  tuiusual  can  utilize  the  latter 
for  an  occasional  aerial  picture  with  success  just  as  great  as 
those  who  work  with  scientific  apparatus.  A  heavy  kite  to 
which  is  attached  a  suitable  cradle  will  support  a  light  box- 
camera;  preferably  a  (^heap  one  should  be  used,  as  the 
kite  might  sail  away  or  beciome  cranky  and  hit  the  earth 
with  a  thud.  A  suitable  release  can  be  rigged  to  operate 
])y  a  long  coarse  thread,  or  electrically  by  carrying  fine 
copper  wires  up  to  an  electro-Tnagneti  attached  to  the  shutter- 
release.  Photographs  made  in  ihis  manner  look  all  awry,  but 
the  experiment  is  interesting  and  gives  an  idea  of  what  you 
might  see  were  you  in  a  balloon  or  aeroplane  above  your 
neighborhood." 


SHALL   WE   FEED   THE   BIRDS? 

WHY  NOT?  Well,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  a  cat  hungry  when  we  want  her 
to  function  as  a  mouser.  Birds  eat  up  vermin,  just 
as  cats  do;  why  should  not  the  same  rule  work  with  them?  So 
a  number  of  authorities  have  recently  argued,  but  the  secretary 
of  the  Audubon  Society  of  New  Hampshire,  Rev.  Manley  B. 

ToAvnsend,  assures  us  that 
they  are  all  wrong.  Writing 
in  The  Guide  to  NaHire  (Sound 
Beach,  Conn.,  April),  he  says: 

"Frequently  some  one  with 
more  zeal  than  knowledge  de- 
nounces the  winter  feeding  of 
the  birds  as  unnecessary  and 
economically  unwise.  Such  an 
attitude  is  a  good  illustration 
of  that  line  of  Pope,  'A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' 
The  latest  manifesto  on  this 
subject  is  by  a  Kansas  profes- 
sor, who  declares  that  feeding 
the  birds  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  their  usefulness  as 
destroyers  of  insect^eggs,  pupae, 
and  hibernating  adults,  as  it 
removes  the  necessity  that  is 
supposed  to  keep  the  birds 
hustling. 

"It  would  seem  that  there 
might  be  something  in  this 
reasoning,  but  what  are  the 
facts? 

"The  birds  prefer  their 
natiu"al  food.  Where  they  can 
get  that  in  sufficient  quantities 
they  do  not  care  for  food  that 
we  give  them.  This  is  proved 
conclusively  by  the  fact  that 
only  winter  feeding  proves  suc- 
cessful. 

"When  spring  comes,  the 
birds  leave  our  food,  no  mat- 
ter how  attractive  it  may 
be.  Only  dire  necessity  drives 
them  to  our  feediiig-stations. 
During  the  winter  manj'  birds 
have  difficulty  in  finding  suf- 
ficient food.  Search  as  they 
may,  the  natural  supply  is  in- 
adequate. The  spark  of  life 
l)urns  low,  and,  alas!  too  often 
flickers  out.  With  a  full  stom- 
ach a  bird  can  liid  defiance  to 
any  weather.  With  fuel  under 
the  boiler,  sufficient  steam  is 
generated  to  keep  the  machin- 
ery running.  Food  placed  out 
for  the  birds  may  save  many 
a  little  life  by  proxiding  just  the  necessary  additional  fuel 
needed  to  keep  up  the  steam.  The  first  sharp  edge  of  hunger 
blunted,  the  bird  will  pay  for  his  dinner  by  searching  the  trees 
in  the  vicinity  and  destroying  all  the  insects  that  he  can  find, 
for  he  always  prefers  his  natiu'al  food. 

"It  pays,  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  feed  the  birds.  Every 
orchard  should  at  regular  intervals  ha\'e  suet  fastened  to  the 
trees,  as  well  as  bird-bo.\es  for  nesting-purposes.  There  is 
pleasure  in  waf<'hing  the  feeding  birds — their  beautiful  colors, 
their  graceful  movements,  their  engaging  ways,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  gaining  their  confidence  and  })erhaps  persuading  them 
to  light  upon  us  and  take  food  from  our  hand.  There  is  a 
joy  in  such  companionship,  a  deep  satisfaction  in  mitiistcring 
to  a  dependent  life.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  as  ]  sat  down  to 
dinn(>r,  I  glanced  out  of  the  window  into  the  apple-tree.  There 
was  a  little  downy  woodpecker  at  his  Thanksgiving  dinner  of 
suet  (we  both  had  suet-pudding  that  day),  and  my  heart  was  tlie 
lighter  and  my  Thanksgiving  the  brighter  because  1  had  a  tiny 
feathered  guest,  to  enjoy  my  botmty.  Try  it  for  yourself  and 
see  if  this  is  not  so." 
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GELATIN   AS   A  FOOD 

THE  EARLIER  VIEW  of  gelatin,  which  regarded  it  as 
far  more  nutritious  than  meat,  was  later  followed  by  a 
reaction,  in  which  it  was  thought  to  have  no  food- 
value  at  all.  According  to  high  authority,  jelly  made  with 
gelatin,  or  soup  thickened  with  it,  has  absolutely  no  nutritive 
value.  Writing  in  Die  Umschau,  Ernst  Homberger  tells  us  that 
the  truth  Ues  between  these  extreme  \news,  and  that  gelatin 
is  a  really  valuable  food.  Gelatin,  or  refined  animal  glue,  is 
extracted  from  bones  by  boiling.  It  was  first  produced  by 
Papin  in  1681,  and  just  after  the  French  Revolution  it  was  so 
highly  considered  that  some  authorities  asserted  that  the  food- 
value  of  a  substance  could  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
gelatin  that  it  contained.  In  1814  it  was  indorsed  by  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  later  it  was  a  common  food  in  hospi- 
tals, but  later  experiments  tended  to  rob  it  of  its  reputation. 
According  to  Mr.  Homberger,  these  were  inconclusive.  We 
quote  a  translation  of  his  article 
made  for  The  Scietdific  American. 
Supplement  (New  York,  March 
11).     He  writes: 

"Scientific  investigations  such 
as  were  carried  on  by  Donne 
failed  because  people  did  not 
know  at  that  time  exactly  how 
questions  of  this  sort  should  be 
decided. 

"This  fault  must  also  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  second  com- 
mission which  under  Magendie 
experimented  with  gelatin  on 
dogs.  The  chief  fault  of  the  com- 
mission was  that  it  thought  a 
substance  refused  by  an  animal 
because  of  its  taste  could  not 
have  food-value,  and,  further, 
•that  it  did  not  prescribe  the  quan- 
tity to  be  consumed  by  the  ani- 
mal. The  commission  observed 
insufficient  nourishment;  and 
this  held  not  only  with  the  ra- 
tions of  gelatin,  but  also  when 
bread  and  meat  were  added. 
The  commission  set  dry  gelatin 
before  the  dogs,  which  they  nat- 
urally refused  to  eat.  More- 
over, these  creatures  were  kept 
in  cages  in  a  ceUar.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  ex- 
periments of  the  second  gelatin  commission  were  wholly  nega- 
tive in  their  results  and  that  the  commission  ascribed  no  value 
to  gelatin  as  a  food-product." 

Later  experiments  show  that  gelatin  is  dissolved  with  a  nour- 
ishing fluid  as  it  goes  through  the  cells,  and  really  dissolves  more 
easily  than  albumen,  which  keeps  it  somewhat  from  solution, 
(lelatin  saves  albumen  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  fat  and 
carbohydrates;  but  it  is  never  possible  to  safeguard  the  body 
from  all  loss  of  albumen;  some  nitrogen  is  always  consumed,  and 
therefore  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  must  always  be  added  in 
order  to  maintain  the  proper  amount  in  the  body.  Moreover,  by 
supplying  gelatin,  somewhat  less  fat  is  consumed.  To  quote 
further: 

"According  to  Munk,  the  importance  of  gelatin  consists  in 
this,  that  it  is  dissolved  very  quickly  and  completely  in  the  cells, 
and  by  its  solution  saves  the  albumen  from  solution.  This 
quality  of  saving  the  albumen  is  an  exceedingly  important  one, 
and  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of  carbohydrates  and  fats. 
One  hundred  grams  of  dried  gelatin  take  the  place  of  31  grams 
of  albumen  (l.')()  grams  of  meat).  Moreover,  the  consumption 
of  fat  is  reduced  by  gelatin.  Five-sixths  of  the  albumen  used 
can  be  replaced  by  gelatin.  Accordingly,  gelatin  represents  a  very 
valuable  food-product,  whic^li  btn-omes  of  greatest  importance 
where  used  for  the  economy  of  albomcu. 


"It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  value  of  gelatin  as  a  food 
for  the  common  people  should  be  more  and  more  recognized. 
If,  besides  gelatin,  a  certain  amount  of  albumen  is  supplied  to 
the  body,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  fat,  the  normal  condition  of  the  body  can  be 
maintained.  Because  of  its  albumen-economy  and  fat-saving 
effects,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  digested,  two  men.  Senator 
and  Uffelmann,  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  fever-diet. 
With  the  low  appetite  of  sick  people  and  the  distaste  for  meat 
one  can  protect  the  body  against  loss  of  albumen  by  supplying 
gelatin." 

MINING    FOR    MUSHROOMS 

THP]  QUEERER  the  place  selected  for  a  mushroom- 
garden,  says  K.  H.  Hamilton,  in  The  Illustrated  World 
(Chicago,  April),  the  finer,  it  seems,  is  the  growth  of  this 
popular  table-delicacy.  Damp,  smelly  places  under  tumble- 
down back  porches,  ^  earth  cellars,  discarded  mossy  cisterns, 
and  other  dark,  humid  spots  have  been  found  ideal.     The  fun- 


Courtesy  uf  "  The  Illustrated  W(trM,"  Chicag 


A  CAR-LOAD  OF  MUSHROOMS  FROM  AN  ABANDONED  COAL-MINE. 


gus  apparently  thrives  upon  an  atmosphere  of  decadence, 
writer  goes  on: 


The 


"The  last  word  in  a  mushroom-farm,  however,  is  such  a 
garden  placed  in  the  depths  of  a  deserted  coal-mine,  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  ground.  Not  far  from  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia,  there  is  located  this  old  coal-mine,  known  as  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Seam  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  mine 
was  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  but  its  fuel  production  was 
used  for  domestic  piu-poses  only,  being  dug  and  hauled  by 
wagon  to  consumers  in  the  neighborhood.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  natural  gas,  however,  the  locality  had  no  further 
use  for  the  old  mine,  and  some  exceedingly  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  its  depths  by  Theodore  F.  Imba<;h, 
an  assistant  in  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Morgantown.  Securing  a  permit  from  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, he  encamped  on  the  first  level,  and  made  chemi(;al  analyses 
of  the  rocky  soil.  He  found  that  it  was  rich  in  moisture  and  its 
constituents  exactly  those  needed  by  edible  fungi  for  their 
quickest  and  most  luxuriant  growth.  He  therefore  started  a 
mushroom-farm,  and  found  that  the  spot  was  ideal  for  his 
purpose.  Mushrooms  now  are  'mined'  instead  of  coal,  and 
prove  almost  as  profitable.  The  rooms  of  the  mine,  or  the  open 
spaces  from  which  the  coal  was  dug,  have  been  found  especially 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  farming.  Such  locations  have  a  steady 
temperature  throughout  the  year,  and  often  they  are  .so  located 
as  to  have  nalnral  drainage.  This  'mushroom-mine'  now  makes 
large  shipments  weekly  to  the  city  markets." 


h21(! 
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A   NUTRITI\E   FRUIT 

aiUlTS  ARE  USUALLY  EATEN  nol  because  they  are 
nutritious,  but  for  other  reasons.  It  has  been  stated 
that  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  food  in  American 
families  is  spent  for  fruit,  and  that  this  fruit  supplies  less  tlian 
1  per  cent,  of  llie  protein  in  the  diet.  Fniit  is  add(>d  to  a  diet 
partly  for  its  flavor,  partly  for  its  mineral  content,  partly  for  its 
la.xative  effects.  Considered  as  nutrition,  fruit  is  pretty  costly, 
but  its  other  good  qualities  doubtless  serve  to  restore  the  balance. 
Some  fruits,  however,  contain  an  abnormally  large  amount  of 
real  foodstuff.  One  of  these  is  the  avocado,  or  alligator  pear, 
largely  used  as  a  salad.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  March  18)  reeom- 


IMPORTANT  ADVANCE  IN  TELEGRAPHY 


t: 


^HE    first     genuinely    radical     improvement     in     cable- 
.^ignaling  since  the  days  of  Cyrus  Field  has  just  been 
made  by  Col.  George  O.  Squier,  United  States  military 
attache   in   London.     The  above  words  are  used  by  the  writer 
of  a  leading  article  in  The  Electrical   Revieiv  and   Western  Elec- 
trician  (Chicago,  April  \).      The  new  system  uses   the  Morse 
alphabet,  but  for  the  dots  and  dashes   are   substituted,  respec;- 
tively,    single    and    triple    strokes,    each    taking   iip    only  the 
same   space   as   the   ordinary   dot.      The    record  is  read  with 
ease   by  a  novice,   and  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time.     The 
eiu-rent    is    never    broken  as    in   making  dots  and  dashes,    but 
is  continuous.     Higher  voltages   can  be  used  in  transmission, 
mends  this  as  combining  many  of  the  dietary  advantages  of      making  the  range  greater,  and  it  is  claimed  that  two  Atlantic 


fruit  and  Aegetable.  The  present  price  is 
$4  to  $8  a  dozen,  but  there  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  it  should  not  presently  come 
down  within  the  reach  of  the  non-millionaire. 
We  read: 

"There  is  a  decided  element  of  noveltj' 
in  an  aA^ailable  fruit  which  departs  from  the 
conventional  varieties  by  exhibiting  a  eon- 
tent  of  nutrients  both  unlike  and  greater 
than  that  of  most  species  in  common  use. 
The  avocado  is  a  fruit  characterized  by  con- 
taining a  very  large  amount  of  oil,  so  that 
the  only  comparable  product  is  the  olive. 
The  avocado  is  by  no  means  entirely  new 
in  this  country,  tho  native  to  the  tropical 
and  semitropical  regions  of  North  and  South 
America,  where  it  is  used  as  a  common  and 
much-prized  article  of  food.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  California,  at  Santa  Barbara,  in 
1870;  but  as  yet  its  scarcity  has  made  the 
price  in  our  Eastern  markets  almost  pro- 
hibitive from  the  standpoint  fof  any  wide- 
spread popular  use  of  the  fruit.  The  avo- 
cado-tree belongs  to  the  lam-el  family;  its 
fruit  varies  in  form  from  round  to  pear- 
shaped  with  a  short  or  elongated  neck,  and 
in  weight  from  a  few  ounces  to  four  or  fi^e 
pounds.  It  contains  a  single  large  seed  which 
is  surroimded  by  yellowish,  buttery  flesh. 

"Analyses  of  twenty-eight  different  varie- 
ties of  avocado,  lately  made  by  Jaffa  in  the 
Division  of  Nutrition  at  the  University  of 
California  Experiment  Station,  show  how 
widely  it  differs  from  the  average  of  fresh 
fruits  and  prove  it  to  be  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  The  edible  portion  contains, 
on  an  average,  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  water,  2  per  cent,  of 
protein,  7  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate,  1.2  per  cent,  of  mineral  in- 
gredients, and  no  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  fat.  Some  varieti(>s 
have  exhibited  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  latter  ingredient. 
Olives  do  not  exceed  this.  Such  data,  put  into  terms  of  energy- 
units,  show  that  the  edible  part  of  the  avocado  corresi)onds  to 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  fuel-value  of  the  cereals,  and  is  not 
far  from  twice  that  noted  for  average  lean  meat.  They  explain, 
furthermore,  why  the  flesh  of  the  avocado  has  been  termed  a 
'vegetable  butter.'  From  the  earliest  records  up  to  the  present 
time  the  flesh  of  the  avocado  has  been  described  as  a  natural 
mayonnaise  and  is  often  eaten  as  taken  from  the  fruit,  A\itliout 
additional  i)reparation.  The  nati^'es  of  Mexico  often  spread 
the  pulp  on  their  black  bread  in  i)lace  of  butter. 

"The  evidence  for  the  dietary  value  of  the  avocado  is  still 
essentially  em])iric.  Chemical  analysis  alone  is  ))y  no  means 
adequate  to  establish  the  right  of  a  new  food-product  to  a 
permanent  place  in  the  national  dietary.  Altho  no  metabolism 
(experiments  have  })een  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  avo- 
<^ado,  Jaffa  reminds  us  that  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  this 
fruit  is  as  easily  digested  as  many  others  whost^  coefficients  have 
been  determined.  Such  data  clearly  prove  that  the  fruits  nrv 
(piite  thorouglily  digested.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  enterpri.se  of  our 
American  fruit  industry  must  see  to  it  that  the  present  price  of 
from  $4  to  fS  a  (lozen  is  n'duced  so  that  this  little-known  fruit 
may  becom<^  ])opular  (Miougli  to  be  t(>sl«>d.  The  trees  are 
pr()lifi<',  and  the  possibility  of  successful  marketing  seems 
alniost  Uosured." 


C'opyriglit<>d  by  Ewing  k  Ewing,  Wasliingtcm,  D.  C. 

COL.  GEORGE  O.  SQUIER. 

Military  attache  in  liOndon  and 
Inventor  of  a  revolutionary  tele- 
frrapliir  device  for  submarine  ealiles. 


cables    can    now    do    the   work    of    three. 
Writes  the  editor: 

"When  one  of  the  electrical  arts  has  at- 
tained the  hoary  age  of  seventy  years  with- 
out, a  radical  improvement  in  the  original 
methods  employed,  one  is  prone  to  admit 
that  the  pioneers  in  that  art  succeeded  in 
developing  methods  and  apparatus  as  near 
perfection  as  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
media  employed  wiU  permit.  And  yet  an 
impartial  stirvey  of  the  history  of  the  sul)- 
marine  cable,  second  of  all  electrical  indus- 
tries in  amotmt  of  capital  invested,  proves 
again  the  truth  of  old  axioms  concerning 
ruts.  P^or  here  again,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  long-sought  telephone-repeater,  the  radi- 
cal improvement  comes  at  last  not  from 
those  engineers  who  made  this  their  every- 
day work,  but  from  an  outsider,  free  from 
the  hidebound  traditions  of  the  cable-buDders. 
"It  should  be  to  Americans  a  special 
som'ce  of  satisfaction  that  altho  practicallj' 
every  improvement  in  cable-methods,  manu- 
facture, and  operation  has  by  common  con- 
sent originated  in  Great  Britain,  the  first 
genuinely  radical  improvement  in  cable- 
signaling  since  the  days  of  Cyrus  Field  is  the 
work  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  iVrmy 
Signal  Cori)s. 

"Col.  George  O.  Squier,  our  military  at- 
tache at  London,  has  dm-ing  the  past  two 
years  developed  a  cable-signaling  sj'stem, 
transmitting  and  receiving,  which  possesses 
.so  many  striking  advantages,  and  offers 
such  unquestionable  improvements  over  all 
l)revious  methods  as  to  be  certain  of  eventual 
general  adoption.  In  a  paper  presented  before  The  Physical 
Society  of  London,  .  .  .  Colonel  Squier  describes  his  novel 
method  of  attacking  the  cable- problem  along  lines  of  electrical- 
power  transmission.  By  substituting  for  the  time-honored 
niake-and-break  battery-current  transmitter  a  low-frequen(n' 
.•single-phase  sine-wa^e  alternator,  the  current  from  which  is 
ne\er  bnjken;  and  a  single  time  element  for  the  differing  dura- 
tions of    dot,  space,   and  dash,    he    achieves    simplicities   and 

econotnies  which  are  truly  astonishing 

"The  dot  is  a  single  stroke,  the  dash  a  triple  stroke,  but  cover- 
ing the  same  length  of  ])aper  as  the  dot  or  tho  space.  The  ease 
with  which  this  record  is  read  is  most  striking.  Here  at  otic(>  the 
Squi(>r  method  does  away  with  the  need  for  specially  trained, 
highly  paid  cable-readers.  The  veriest  novice  can  translate 
such  tape  with  accurat-y  at  jiresent  unknoA\m  o\er  long  cables. 
Again,  the  abolition  of  the  siphon-recorder  permits  the  use  of 
cheap  paper  tape,  a  trifling  considei-ation  until  one  realizes  that 
the  annual  bill  for  siphon  recording-tape  of  the  Eastern  Cable 
Company  alone  amounts  to  thousands  of  poimds  sterling. 
This  novel  ali)liabet,  moreover,  permits  relaying  directly  from 
cabl{>  to  land  wires.  or/vVr  irrsa.  for  it  is  "unixersal" — can  be  em- 
ployed e(|ually  well  and  with  like  economies  for  both. 

"By  use  of  the  sine  wave  at  the  transmitter  a  relatively  much 
larger  percentage  oF  fransmitt<>d  power  is  received  at  the  distant 
station.  .  .  .  With  the  unbroken.  i)ure  sine  wave,  higher  a\  erage 
l)o(entials  can  be  safely  employed  with  a  correspondingly  in- 
(•reased  energy  deliverc'd  at  the  receiver,  i'arlicularlx  would 
this  athanlage  be  ai)plicablc  if  the  first  200  or  oOO  miles  of  a 
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.submarine  cable  were  made  of  higher  insulation  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  deep-sea  portions. 

"Undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all  advantages  achieved 
by  the  Squier  method  is  the  economy  of  time  effected.  As 
sample  comparative  records  show,  from  .'SO  to  100  per  cent,  more 
letters  per  minute  can  be  transmitted  than  with  the  old  methods 
and  old  alphabet.  With  the  make-and-break  methods,  the 
transmitting  end  of  the  cable  must  be  connected  to  earth  after 
each  signal,  to  clear  out  the  excess  charge  which  was  thereby 
unavoidably  put  in.  In  other  words,  at  present  the  entire  cable 
plant  is  idle  for  25  per  cent,  of  the  time — a  plant  representing 
a  cost  approximating  $2,500,000  shut  down,  so  to  speak,  for 
sweeping-out  purposes,  six  hours  a  day. 

"Major  O'Meara,  in  a  paper  on  the  new  Squier  method,  read 
before  the  Royal  Engineers'  Society  of  London,  states  that  two 
transatlantic  cables  can  now  do  the 
work  of  three,  representing  a  saving 
in  initial  cost  of  plant  of  over  $2,- 
500,000,  to  say  nothing  of  sa\'ings  in 
operation  of  the  third  cable 

"Now,  as  to  long  land-lines,  where 
Wheatstone  or  other  rapid-transmis- 
sion methods  are  employed,  we  need 
in  this  field  the  same  revolutionary 
change.  .  .  .  When  telegraph-engineers 
also  will  adopt  the  sine-wave  base 
of  an  uninterrupted  alternating  cur- 
rent for  signaling-purposes,  not  only 
will  it  be  relatively  simple  to  cut 
out  the  induction  from  such  currents, 
but  they  \\all  find  a  simplicity  of 
operation  and  economies  of  time 
quite  impossible  so  long  as  inter- 
rupted direct  currents  are  employed.  .  .  .  Surely,  America, 
\vith  its  pressing  telegraph  needs,  its  long  lines,  and  its  present 
complete  freedom  from  bureaucratic  restrictions,  is  the  logical 
place  for  the  evolution  of  the  fruitful  ideas  which  Colonel 
Squier  has  given  us." 


brush  as  it  appears,  covered  with  salt,  or.  if  too  salty,  knotik  ofl" 
the  excess  salt  and  apply  your  favorite  powder. 

"This  procedure  thoroughly  sterilizes  and  toughens  lln- 
bristles,  can  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  and  provides  on  the 
brush  an  efficient  antiseptic  for  promoting  mouth-hygiene."  ' 


Courtesy  u£  "Deutal  Suimiiary."   Toledo,   Oliio. 

A  WELL-SALTED  TOOTH-BRUSH 
Sanitary,  if  not  beautiful. 


HOW   TO   STERILIZE   A  TOOTH-BRUSH 

THE  CONTROVERSY  regarding  the  desirability  of  .the 
tooth-brush,  both  sides  of  which  have  been  represented 
in  these  columns,  seems  to  have  emphasized  at  least 
this  one  valuable  point — that  the  tooth-brush,  if  used  at 
all,  must  be  clean.  In  The  Dental  Summary  (Toledo,  Ohio), 
Dr.  Hugh  W.  MacMillan,  a  Cincinnati  dentist,  gives  some 
directions  regarding  the  proper  sterilization  of  this  common 
utensil,  which  few  users  seem  to  think  requires  protection  of 
any  kind  from  the  wandering  germ.  Dr.  MacMillan  thinks 
that  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  an  unsterile  brush  may  be 
a  greater  hindrance  than  a  benefit  to  the  health  of  a  mouth. 
The  tooth-brush,  he  says,  is  tolerated  because  a  satisfactory 
substitute  or  a  suitable  sterihzing  agent  for  it  has  not  been 
discovered.     He  goes  on: 

"Almost  everybody  agrees  that  second  to  thorough  mastication 
of  coarse  foods,  a  sterile  brush  properly  used  is  the  best  agent 
that  we  can  employ  for  stimulation  of  the  gums  and  cleaning 
the  teeth.  The  whole  problem  is  to  find  a  method  of  sterihzing 
which  can  be  aceompUshed  quickly  and  easily  without  destroy- 
ing the  brush  by  boiling  or  strong  antiseptics,  which  will  fm-nish 
the  brush  in  a  dry  state  preparatory  to  using,  and  which  will 
not  consume  an  appreciable  length  of  time  in  consummating. 

"After  considerable  thought  for  a  simple  and  efficient  method 
of  mouth-hygiene  the  following  plan  seems  to  solve  most  diffi- 
culties. The  patient  is  advised  to  keep  an  approved  tooth- 
brush and  a  salt-cellar  (preferably  aluminum)  as  his  mouth- 
hygiene  equipment.  After  properly  brushing  his  gums  and  teeth, 
sufficient  salt  is  sprinkled  in  a  glass  of  warm  water  to  make  a 
normal  salt  solution  (approximately  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt). 
This  is  used  as  a  mouth-wash.  Tht;  brush  is  then  held  under 
the  running  water  and  cleansed  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Salt 
is  then  sprinkled  upon  the  brush.  The  salt  is  dissolved  on  the 
wet  brush  and  penetrates  thoroughly  to  the  center  of  the  tufts 
of  the  bristles.  The  brush  is  then  *  hung  in  the  usual  place. 
When  it  is  again  needed,  the  water  will  have  been  evaporated, 
leaving  a  deposition  of  salt  crystals  in  and  around  every  bristle. 
Can  you  imagine  germs  living  in  such  environment?     Use  the 


EXPLOSIVE   SEWERS 

A  SEWER  WILL  EXPLODE  under  the  same  conditions  in 
which  a  cannon  wiU  "go  off" — namely,  the  introduc- 
■^  tion  of  an  explosive  and  something  to  make  it  detonate. 

A  combustible  gas  mixed  with  air  makes  an  ideal  explosive; 

and  a  cigaret-stump,  or  even  a  spark  struck  by  the  boot-heel  of 

a  passer-by,  does  the  rest.  "Sewer- 
gas" — at  any  rate,  the  kind  that  ex- 
plodes— is  not  generated  within  the 
sewer,  but  gets  in  from  outside.  Leak- 
ing gas-mains  used  generally  to  be 
held  responsible,  but  we  are  told  by 
an  editorial  writer  in  The  Municipal 
Journal  (New  York,  March  30)  that 
gasoline  is  now  generally  to  be 
blamed.  Gasoline  can  easily  run  into 
the  sewer  as  a  liquid  and  vaporize 
after  it  gets  there,  mixing  with  the 
air  and  igniting  precisely  as  it  does 
in  a  legitimate  way  in  the  cylinder  of 

a  touring-car,  but  expending  its  energy  in  lifting  an  innocent 

manhole-cover  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  roofs.     Says  the  editor: 

"The  number  of  explosions  in  sewers  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  them  is  much  greater  than 
formerly,  and  the  matter  is  becoming  a  very  serious  one.  About 
two  years  ago  we  told  of  an  explosion  in  a  Pittsburg  sewer  which 
cost  the  city  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  damages,  re- 
pairs, and  reconstruction.  .  .  .  Last  week  the  news  columns  told 
of  three  explosions — one  bursting  open  a  dweUing,  another  a  wire 
conduit,  and  the  third,  in  Detroit,  rupturing  4,000  feet  of  sewer 
and  damaging  manholes  for  double  this  distance. 

' '  The  Detroit  explosion  is  known  to  have  been  due  to  gasoline, 
nearly  ten  thousand  gallons  of  which  entered  the  sewer  through 
a  storm-water  inlet,  having  leaked  from  a  tank-car  near  by. 
The  supposition  is  that  the  others  also  were  due  to  gasoline 
fumes  which  entered  the  house  and  the  conduit  manholes  through 
connections  wdth  the  sewer.  Certain  it  is  that  these  explosions 
have  increased  in  number  and  intensity  since  automobiles  have 
come  into  common  use;  and  if  all  are  not  due  to  gasoline  enter- 
ing the  sewers,  many  have  been,  and  the  danger  from  this 
cause  is  a  real  one.  Formerly,  most  sewer-explosions  were  laid 
to  illuminating-gas,  and  when  gas  companies  admitted  losses 
through  leakage  of  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  gas  manufac- 
tured, this  could  not  be  wondered  at.  Gas-mains  are  being 
made  much  tighter  than  formerly,  however,  and  the  leakage 
into  the  ground  is  less." 

Most  cities  have  passed  ordinances  forbidding  the  discharge 
of  gasoUne  into  sewers,  but  few,  if  any,  enforce  them  rigidly. 
Discovery  and  punishment  of  infractions  are  difficult,  but  by  no 
means  impossible.  In  Boston,  official  tests  are  made  for  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  gasoline- vapors  in  sewers.     We  read: 

"Such  tests  made  at  regular  and  sufficiently  frequent  intervals 
at  every  sewer-manhole  should  reveal  the  presence  of  gasoline. 
To  locate  the  soiu-ce  of  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult,  but  we  suggest 
the  following  as  an  additional  test  which  should  be  made  of 
each  garage,  private  and  public,  and  each  dry-cleaning  estab- 
lishment or  other  place  where  gasoUne  is  used.  Require  that 
full  plans  be  filed  of  the  arrangements  for  draining  every  tank  or 
floor  which  can  in  any  way  receive  gasoline,  and  that  these 
provide  for  intercepting  the  gasoline.  Then  test  these  by  pour- 
ing into  each  such  tank  or  floor-outlet  a  bucket  of  gasoline  (or 
of  kerosene  or  other  light  oil,  if  this  is  considered  dangerous),  a 
man  being  stationed  in  the  sewer  manhole  next  below  the  prop- 
erty being  inspected  to  watch  for  the  odor  and  appearance  in 
the  sewage  of  the  oil  used. 

"Whatever  the  plan  employed,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  authorities  should  use  greater  precautions 
against  the  discharging  of  gasoline  into  sewers." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


RICHARD   HARDING  DAVIS 


K CHARD  HARDING  DAVIS,  falling  dead  at  the  lele- 
photie,  ends  his  career  in  a  manner  fittingly  consonant 
with  one  ])hase  of  it.  ''He  was  ahvays  listening  to  the 
nimur  of  the  great  li\iivg  Avorld  about  him,  and  echoing 
its  Aibrations  in  what  he  \\Tote."  Thus  speaks  the  Boston 
'J'raii.icripl,  adding  to 
its  somewhat  whimsical 
^  iew  the  grimmer  one 
that  a  bullet  received 
in  battle  would  have 
been  e\en  more  appro- 
priate. The  fact  is  thus 
\  i\idly  pointed  that  Air. 
Da\is's  work  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  is 
at  the  moment  of  his 
death  judged  probably 
jnorc  important  than 
his  contributions  to  fic- 
tion, whatever  the  fu- 
ture opinion  may  be. 
The  New  York  Tribiuw 
asserts  that  "it  remained 
to  the  last  his  boast 
that  he  was  a  reporter, 
a  newspaper  man  " ;  and 
it  instances  Mr.  Davis's 
description  of  the  entr^i 
of  the  German  legions 
into  Brussels,  printed  in 
The  Tribune,  as  "show- 
ing at  its  best  his  rare 
gift  of  descriptive  writ- 
ing."    There  was,  how- 

e\'er,  about  his  corre- 
spondence,   points    out 

The  Transcript,  the  spell 
of  fiction ;  and  this  paper 
views  him  as  "the  Ameri- 
can counterpart  of  Pierre 
Loti,  whose  charm  the 
world  must  acknowl- 
edge, and  in  whom  the 
border-line  of  fact  and 
fiction  is  thus  indistin- 
guishable." 

The  New  York  Ere- 
ning  Post  places  Mr. 
Davis  among  "the  nu- 
merous Peter  Pans"  of 
American  letters — "men 
who  conquer  a  public 
tlirough  the  vigor  and 
color  of  youthful  talent, 
but   who   fail    to  ripen 

with  the  years."  He  is  only  one  of  many  in  his  generation, 
we  are  told,  "concerning  whom  the  confident  prophecy  has 
been  made,  'This  young  ma.*  will  go  far,'  only  to  be  frus- 
trated." The  Evening  Post  hardly  stops  to  estimate  how^  far 
Mr.  Davis  did  go;  but  the  editor  of  The  Bookman,  Mr.  Arthur 
II.  Maurice,  reprints  in  the  May  i.ssue  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Da\  is, 


Inpyrighted  I'y  Hi-'  iTiU-iiinlii'iinl  Film  Ser\  iri 

OUR  LITER 
Tile  late  Richard  Harding  Davis,  wlio 


first  appearing  in  his  magazine  in  1906,  and  giving  a  view  of  the 
writer's  work  in  fiction  that  his  later  achievements  leave  some- 
how obscured.  With  so  much  up  to  that  time  ah'eady  aeeom- 
])lished,  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Mam-ice  in  the  paradoxical  case  of  "a 
man  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been  floating  easily  on  the  highest 

wave  of  popularity  and 
1  who  has  yet  to  write 
a  book  that  has  not 
proved  immediately  an 
unqualified  success," 
yet  remaining  ' '  prob- 
ably the  most  under- 
rated of  American  story- 
tellers." Mr.  Maurice 
thus  accounted  for  it: 

"The  legend  of  triv- 
^_iality  which  grew  out 
of  the  lightness  of  some 
of  his  early  sketches  has 
somehow  and  in  the 
face  of  facts  grown  with 
the  years.  The  charge 
of  immaturity  flung  at 
him  in  place  of  concrete 
criticism,  very  often  be- 
cause concrete  criticism 
was  not  easy  to  find,  has 
not  yet  been  downed. 
There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who 
have  liked  him  best  and 
who  have  read  him 
most  who  have  done  so 
with  a  half-apologetic 
air.  Accustomed  to 
ready-made  opinions  in 
literary  matters,  timid 
almost  to  servility,  they 
have  echoed  imgener- 
ously  ill-considered  ver- 
dicts-Avhich  were  first 
formulated  by  voices  of 
envy  or  personal  dislike. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  of  gaging  the 
shallowness  of  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  matter  of 
literary  opinion  than  by 
sounding  them  on  the 
subject  of  ]\Ir.  liicliard 
Harding  Davis — provid- 
ed, of  course,  they  will 
acknowI(<dge  to  having 
read  him  thoroughly. 
Nine  hundred  opinions 
will  condemn  him  in 
phrases  of  stereotyped 
criticism.  Seventy-five 
will  confess  to  a  liking 
for  which  they  can  give 
no  reason.  The  remain- 
ing twenty-five  have  the 
liking  and  know  its 
cause,  seeing  in  him,  despite  the  limitations  which  they  recog- 
nize and  thoroughly  understand,  a  workman  witli  sincerity  and 
strength  who  has  taken  and  held  a  place  of  no  mean  importance 
among  contemporary  Anjerican  men  of  letters." 

After  Gallagher,  IVIr.  DaA  is's  first  important  creation  was  Van 
Bihlnr,  and  the  critical  shibboleth  was  struck  by  the  man  who 


ARY  GRINGO. 

presented  Latin  America  in  many  works. 
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summed  up  this  figure  as  "the  offu'e-boy's  idea  of  a  gentleman." 
Mr.  Maurice  conc-edes  that  the  phrase  was  "something  that 
was  verj'  funnj'  and  in  a  measure  justified." 

"True,  he  might  better  ha\'e  picked  out  any  of  half  a  dozen 
of  Mr.  Davis's  other  heroes — Robert  Clay,  of  '  Soldiers]of  Fortune,' 
or  Archie  Gordon,  of  'The  King's  Jackal';  or  'Masher'  Macklin; 
or,  best  of  all,  the  exceedingly  bum])tious  Lictile/uint  Ronaori,  who 
scorned  a  tifty-t-ent  limit,  and  found  profoundly  wearisome  the 
amusements  of  army  life  and  the  Civil-War  reminiscences  of  a 
general  forty  j-ears  his  senior.  These  are  all  imquestionably 
'offiee-bo3''  heroes.  But  then  are  not  most  of  the  heroes  of  his- 
tory 'office-boy'  heroes'/  We  judge  them  according  to  their 
achievements,  in  the  light  of  their  elementary  qiialities  of  valor 
and  strength.  Posterity  has  no  time  to  devote  seriously  to  the 
measuring  of  a  great  man  by  his  table-nuiuners,  his  taste  in 
stocks  or  coats  of  mail,  or  the  casual  indications  of  social  inepti- 
tude. And  with  fiction  the  stage  of  fine  discrimination  too  often 
means  the  stage  of  disillusionment.  The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who 
never  regarded  Edmoml  Dan  tea,  the  Counl  of  Monte  Crista,  in  the 
light  of  a  perfect  hero  the»very  embodiment  of  romance,  but  who, 
from  the  first,  recognized  beneath  the  veneer  all  the  coarseness, 
the  ostentation,-  the  colossal  negrolike  vanity. 

"With  some  exceptions,  Mr.  Davis's  heroes  all  belong  to  the 
same  race,  a  race  of  kindly,  generous-soided  bounders,  gentle- 
men at  heart ;  snobs  only  bec^ause  of  an  over-acute  self -conscious- 
ness and  a  constant  suspicion  of  themselves  and  of  what  others 
are  thinking  and  saying  about  them.  It  is  this  uneasiness  that  is 
continually  driving  them  to  gaueherie  and  braggadocio.  They 
perform  a  thousand  simple,  generous,  brave  actions  and  then 
contrive  to  spoil  the  effect  bv  bad  'breaks.'" 

Davis's  impressions  of  men  and  women,  sums  up  Mr.  Maurice, 
are  "in  the  main  cou-p  d'ceil  impressions,"  and  likewise  "the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  civilized  and  uncivihzed,  which  Mr. 
Davis  puts  in  his  books,  are  treated  frankly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  observant  stranger."     Further: 

"When  he  has  come  to  know  a  city  or  a  landscape  too  well, 
when  it  no  longer  offers  him  some  new  surprize,  he  passes  on. 
He  wrote  best  of  New  York  when  it  was  fresh  to  him;  when  he 
could  walk  through  a  side  street  and  muse  whimsically  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  mysterious  letter  apprizing  him  of  the  maturing 
of  some  strange  crime,  fluttering  down  from  a  curtained  window. 
When  a  greater  familiarity  took  from  him  the  delights  of  this  sort 
of  make-believe,  he  sought  out  other  lands.  To-day  he  is  no  more 
a  novelist  of  New  York  than  he  is  a  novelist  of  London,  or  Paris, 
or  Vienna,  or  Tangier,  or  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  hero  of  a  new  story 
wiU  unquestionably  be  an  American,  but  we  are  just  as  likelj'  to 
meet  him  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  seated  at  the  corner  table  of 
the  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  or  in  the  Hotel  Continental  at  Tangier,  as 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Club  or  Delmonico's.  And  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  and  places  he  has  the  faculty  of  telling  you  the 
most  elementary  things  with  a  gravity  and  naivete  which  is  at 
once  astounding  and  delightful.  There  is  something  con- 
fidential in  the  manner  in  which  he  imparts  the  information  that 
'God  Save  the  King'  is  the  British  national  anthem,  or  that 
Wasliington  was  our  first  President,  or  that  Paris  is  the  capital  of 
France  and  has  been  called  la  ville  luviiere.  In  a  writer  of  less 
talent  this  would  exasperate;  with  him  it  never  does,  for  we  accept 
it  as  only  an  indication  of  a  genuine  freshness  and  zest.  Nine 
or  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Davis's 
ignorance  must  have  been  acquired,  .since  no  one  could  possibly 
have  been  born  with  quite  so  large  a  stock  of  it.  To-day  this 
epigram  has  lost  completely  both  point  and  sting;  and  yet  this 
broader  knowledge  has  brought  with  it  no  diminution  of  orig- 
inality. His  place  among  contemporary  American  story-tellers 
is  secure,  and  of  him  may  be  said,  as  can  be  said  of  no  other  of  his 
day  and  generation,  that  he  has  never  published  a  dull  line." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  present-day  criticism  of  Mr.  Da\ns,  this 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  serves: 

"As  a  writer  of  fiction  his  achievement  was  of  slighter  texture. 
At  his  best  he  was  a  master  of  the  short  story.  'The  Lion  and 
the  Unicorn,'  for  instance,  is  a  model  of  the  genre  in  conception 
and  execution.  His  longer  tales  were  always  entertaining.  It 
might  be  said  of  him  that  he  adapted  the  Superman  to  tlu; 
understanding  and  the  enthusiasms  of  the  fashionable  finishing- 
school;  there  was  .something  of  the  eternal  boy — something 
sophomori(; — in  all  his  imaginative  work,  but  he  more  than  made 
up  for  this  by  a  spirit  of  clean  young  manliness,  a  true  under- 
standing of  responsive  young  womanhood.    lie  wrote  for  yoiith, 


and  youth  liked  him.     He  certainly  did  it  no  harm  in  a  day  of 
many  deleterious  literary  influences,     (^uite  the  reverse. 

"As  an  artist  he  long  ago  had  gi\en  us  the  measure  of  his 
talent  and  of  his  outlook  upon  life.  He  repeated  himself,  but 
with  the  unfailing  charm  of  his  youthful  temperament,  the  ro.sy 
optimism  of  his  view  of  the  si)ringtime  of  life.  He  dealt  in 
romance  because  he  believed  in  it.  His  books  were  the  man, 
with  all  his  limitations,  his  inability  to  matiu-e,  but  also  with 
all  the  delight  of  his  immature  enthusiasms.  And  his  own  life 
he  made  romance.  This  (country  could  have  better  spared  a 
more  serious  artist,  a  profounder  thinker,  than  this  eternal 
boy.  He  will  be  missed  by  youths  and  maidens.  And  that,  after 
all,  is  an  enviable  ei)itaph." 


OUR  EDUCATIOxN  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAR 

THE  WAR  HAS  TAUGHT  US  that  we  must  "effect 
In  this  country  a  combination  of  a  scientific  and  a 
humanistic  education."  -  It  is  a  problem  whose  answer 
even  Prof.  John  Dewey,  who  sees  the  necessity  of  its  solu- 
tion, does  not  know,  and  he  doubts  if  any  one  knows.  But  to 
secure  the  highest  benefits  of  what  England  and  Germany  are 
now  teaching  us,  we  must  "frankly  recognize  that  the  measure 
of  a  humanistic  education"  is  the  "production  of  a  social  and 
socialized  sense."  We  must  sm'render,  the  Professor  tells  us, 
"that  superstitious  tradition  which  identifies  humanism  with 
the  interests  of  literary  training,  and  which  in  our  country, 
whatever  it  may  have  accomplished  elsewhere,  produces  only 
a  feeblj'  pretentious  snobbishness  of  cidture."  In  our  employ- 
ment of  science — and  this  is  what  we  learn  from  Germany,  whom 
Professor  Dewey  sees  both  as  an  example  and  a  warning — we 
must  aim  at  "flexible  resourcefulness  of  adaptation."  and  not 
seek  to  frame  "social  organization  into  rigid  divisions  of  labor." 
In  The  New  Republic  (New  York),  Professor  Dewey  points  out 
how  the  opposed  ideals  of  the  two  combatant  nations  make  clear 
to  us  the  inconsistenc.y  of  our  system.  ' '  We  have  stretched  the  in- 
tellectual mantle  of  tradition  till  it  has  covered  the  breaches  from 
view,"  he  says,  "and  have  settled  back  to  enjo3'  the  consolations 
of  the  orthodox  catchwords  of  culture  and  discipline."     We  read: 

"When  we  look  at  the  enlarged  picture  of  English  and  German 
education  which  the  war  has  thrown  upon  the  screen,  the  lesson 
regarding  our  own  educational  aims  appears  plain.  The  strong 
and  weak  points  revealed  supplement  each  other,  and  they 
define  our  own  needs.  Germany  has  succeeded  in  scientific 
and  specialized  education;  England,  at  least  relatively  speaking, 
in  general  and  humanistic.  We  ha\'e  worked  sporadically  at 
both,  and  often  with  so  little  definite  intent  that  we  have  done 
just  enough  in  one  direction  to  undo  our  accomplishments  in  the 
other.  Yet  there  is  a  sound  instinct  in  our  refusal  to  commit 
ourselves  exclusively  to  either  one  or  the  other. 

"Every  one  who  recalls  the  war  of  1870  knows  how  tritely 
universal  became  the  remark  that  the  victory  was  the  victory  of 
the  German  .schoolmaster.  The  intellectual  prestige  of  Germany 
dates  largely  from  that  victory.  Its  meed  of  success  in  the 
present  war  is  the  success  of  technical  education,  an  education 
which  is  everywhere  technical  and  professional — no  matter  what 
the  label  of  the  school  giving  it.  A  writer  has  said  that  while 
the  Germans  have  talked  much  twaddle  about  culture,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  their  supremacy  in  that  form  of  culture  known 
as  agriculture.  The  same  might  be  said  about  almost  any  one 
of  the  arts  of  industry.  The  consistent  application  of  trained 
intellect  to  special  practical  problems  in  order  to  develop  and 
employ  a  skilled  technique  has  given  Germany  her  efficiency. 
Her  boasted  idealism,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  sentimental  and 
romantic,  has  been  the  idealism  of  faith  in  intellect — in  scientific 
method  applied  to  detail,  bit  by  bit,  to  what  has  to  be  done. 
It  is  silly  to  confine  the  Prussianization  of  Germany  to  the  in- 
culcation of  militarism,  and  not  recognize  the  educational  phase 
of  the  work  I'russia  has  done  for  Germany.  Prussia  disciplined 
(Jernumy  in  specialization  of  science  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs.      Let  us  give  her  credit  along  with  the  debit  account. 

"For  the  two  things  belong  together.  It  is  •  impossible  to 
train  for* highly  specialized  divisions  of  labor  without  creating 
an  ahnost  niachinelike  social  automatism.  Everything  must 
fit  into  everything  else,  or  hopeless  confusion  at  once  results. 
Jn  the  early  days  of  the  war  no  remark  was  commoner  than 
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that  the  Germans,  trained  as  they  were  to  obedience,  would 
break  down  when  the  demand  came  for  initiative.  The  remark 
did  not  take  into  account  that  their  training  was  an  intellectual 
training  dependent  upon  scientilic  division  of  labor,  not  upon 
mechanical  habituations.  Only  when  the  whole  is  thrown  out 
of  gear  will  the  parts  cease  to  Avork.  That  degree  of  strain  has 
not  been  reached;  it  may  not  be  reached  in  this  war.  But  the 
habit  of  mind  thus  formed  is  as  incompatible  with  democracy 
•  as  is  sheer  miUtarism;  indeed,  a  persistently  effective  militarism 
is  hardly  possible  without  this  scientifically  organized  division 
of  labor  in  which  each  part  takes  its  cue  from  the  working  of  the 
other  parts.  For  us  to  take  such  a  system  as  our  exclusive 
model  would  indicate  that  we  had  already  ceased  to  be  ourselves." 

English  education,  continues  ■  Professor  Dewej%  has  been 
"German  education  upside  down." 

"Imagine  a  German  minister  gravely  announcing  that  since 
it  had  been  recently  discovered  that  glycerin  could  be  derived 
from  soap-fats,  the  latter  would  henceforth  be  contraband — 
after  their  importation  into  Germany  had  been  permitted  for 
months!  There  are  siu-ely  eases  where  the  warning  not  to 
generalize  from  a  single  instance  breaks  down — even  in  social 
matters.  England  has  paid — Belgium  and  the  world  have  paid 
— a  high  price  for  England's  devotion  to  a  literary  education. 
To  suppose  that  any  amount  of  enforced  military  service  would 
have  given  England  an  adequate  preparedness  under  such 
conditions  is  to  snatch  at  superficialities.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  her  foreign  affairs  England  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  citizen 
of  the  world.  Even  those  who  accuse  her  statesmen  of  a  truly 
diaboUc  cunning  can  not  deny  to  them  the  maintenance  of  the 
externals  of  civilization.  In  connection  with  her  long  world- 
wide responsibilities,  the  humanistic  education  of  England 
has  accomplished  something  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  Ger- 
many's exhibition  of  herself  to  the  world." 

From  these  two  ideals  we  are  to  work  out  something  that  will 
correct  our  natural  tendency  to  superficiality: 

' '  Were  it  aU  the  smattering  and  superficiality  and  nothing  else 
which  it  sometimes  seems  to  be,  we  should  be  infinitely  in- 
competent. There  is  some  power  in  the  instinct  which  keeps 
us,  with  our  alleged  worship  of  efficiency  and  our  materialism, 
from  going  in  for  systematized  speciahzation.  That  something, 
I  think,  is  the  habit  of  mind  formed  by  our  wide  and  free  range 
of  human  contacts.  When  we  learn  how  to  interpenetrate  this 
human  sense  of  one  another  with  thorough  training  in  scientific 
method  and  knowledge,  we  shall  have  found  ourselves 
educationally." 

THE  END  OF  ORIENTAL  RUGS— One  of  the  luxuries  that 
we  must  perforce  dispense  with,  it  seems,  through  the  agency 
of  war,  is  the  Oriental  rug.  Authorities  in  this  industry  furnish 
the  reminder  that  Erzerum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia,  is 
the  center  of  the  Oriental  rug-making  district,  and,  since  that 
has  become  also  the  center  of  the  theater  of  war,  the  art  of  rug- 
weaving  is  threatened  in  its  very  existence.  In  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston)  we  read: 

"The  district  round  about  is  a  vast  camping-ground,  and 
ruin  lies  everywhere.  West  of  Erzerum  lies  the  heritage  of  the 
'unspeakable'  Turk,  whence  nearly  a  million  Armenians,  the 
only  hope  of  Christian  civilization  in  that  land,  have  been  trans- 
ported, whither — no  one  knows.  These  are  the  most  intelligent 
rug-makers  of  the  Orient,  says,  in  the  Hartford  Courant,  B.  Pesh- 
mal-yan,  who  is  the  author  of  an  illuminating  article  on  Oriental 
rugs  in  the  'Cyclopedia  Americana.'  Moreover,  it  will  take 
several  years  to  reproduce  materials  which  can  be  used  in  rug- 
making,  principally  wool  and  dyes.  Immediately  following  the 
war,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  people  of  these  countries 
will  care  for  their  immediate  needs,  such  as  building  homes, 
raising  food-products,  and  there  will  not  be  people  enough  left 
to  turn  to  the  rug-making  industry.  And  to  add  to  this,  thou- 
sands of  the  most  beautiful  rugs  are  now  rotting  away  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Turkish  soldiers  use  them  for  bedding  at  the 
front,  or  destroy  them.  They  can  not  be  shipped  out  of  the 
war-zone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  fine,  the  whole  rug-section 
of  the  Orient  is  one  stupendous  chaos  of  which  people  in  America 
can  scarcely  form  a  faint  idea.  The  antique  Oriental  rugs  made 
in  homes  are  no  more,  for  the  homes  have  been  burned  and 
destroyed,  the  people  massacred  .-or  carried  away.  Some  day 
probably  the  industry  will  be  revived,  but  for  the  present  the 
future  of  the  Oriental  rug  is  decidedly  unpromising." 


A   PLAY   ON   PRISON-REFORM 

NEW  YORK  WILL  WAIT  many  a  long  year  before 
seeing  another  production  with  the  simple  power  of 
"Justice,"  so  declares  one  of  New  York's  dramatic 
critics.  The  ])ublic  are  perhaps  reaUzing  this,  and  for  once  meet 
the  approval  of  the  most  exacting  by  crowding  the  house  at 
every  performance.  The  secret  of  the  play's  power  is  that 
Galsworthy  has  "a  message  to  deliver — a  message  that  he 
believes  in."  The  important  thing  about  the  success  of  the 
play  is  that  it  goes  by  reason  of  the  power  that  resides  in  ideas, 
and  not  merely  because  they  are  conveyed  in  a  theoretically 
correct  theatrical  vehicle.  A  glance  at  the  outline  of  the  story, 
as  presented  by  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  will  show 
how  far  short  of  a  play  as  play  Mr.  Galsworthy's  drama  falls: 

"Void  of  the  theatrical  except  that  which  is  accidental, 
'Justice'  depicts  the  passage  of  a  man  through  the  relentless 
machinery  of  the  law.  Galsworthy  makes  no  attempt  to  tempo- 
rize with  either  side — William  Falder  is  a  guilty  man,  a  man  who, 
under  the  law,  merits  conviction  and  imprisonment.  He  has 
confest  his  guilt,  and  the  law  can  not  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  person  of  nervous  and  highly  sensitive  disposition. 
Either  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  crime  or  he  was  not; 
if  the  former,  he  will  be  confined  in  an  asylum;  and  if  the  latter, 
in  a  prison.     There  is  no  middle  way. 

"Similarly,  the  law  can  see  only  the  prospect  of  the  prisoner's 
immoral  relations  with  the  married  woman  for  whom  he  stole. 
This,  of  course,  makes  his  crime  the  more  serious.  That  the 
woman  was  maltreated  by  a  brutal  husband,  that  between  her 
and  the  prisoner  there  existed  only  a  great  and  honest  love — 
this,  too,  is  a  distinction  that  the  law  can  not  be  expected  to 
grasp.  The  judge,  being  but  an  instrument  of  justice,  can  do 
no  more  than  administer  the  law. 

"Within  the  prison- walls,  there  is  the  same  disregard  of  the 
human  equation.  It  is  a  fact  that  Falder,  in  soUtary  confinement, 
is  obsessed  by  countless  horrors  and  hallucinations,  but  the 
records  of  the  prison  doctor  show  that  he  has  not  lost  weight. 
Furthermore,  if  the  doctor  recommended  less  restricted  con- 
finement for  Falder  he  would  be  compelled  to  recommend  it 
for  at  least  a  dozen  others— deserving,  all  of  them.  The  prison 
governor  is  far  from  hard-hearted.  He  wants  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  for  the  prisoners,  but — " 

The  piece  was  produced  in  London  several  years  ago,  and  an 
account  of  it  appeared  in  The  Literary  Digest.  It  had  but  a 
short  run  there,  but  is  said  to  have  inspired  prison-reform  even 
upon  its  short  showing.  Some  who  come  away  from  the  present 
performances  deprest  by  the  unalloj'ed  gloom  of  it  clutch  at  the 
flattering  unction  that  our  social  conditions  are  not  met  by  such 
a  presentment.  For  such  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  an  answer 
written  to  "The  Playgoer"  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
where  he  says: 

"Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The  machin- 
ery, the  setting,  through  which  this  story  of  the  dispensation  of 
justice  is  presented,  may  be  peculiar  to  Britain,  but  the  essential 
features,  the  usual  blind  disproportion  of  the  whole  business, 
the  departmentalism,  the  self-preservative  attitude  of  society, 
and  the  emotions  at  work  are  the  same  in  whatever  white  man's 
country  you  choose  to  take.  The  play  is  a  picture  of  the  human 
herd's  attitude  toward  an  offending  member — heads  down, 
horns  pointed — and  of  its  blind  trampling  of  him  out.  A  picture 
painted  in  facts — as  all  written  pictures  must  be — facts  that 
happen  to  be  English,  but  which  might  just  as  well  haA'e  been 
American  or  Austrian  or  Dutch.  If  you  do  not  look  through 
them  to  what  lies  behind,  you  have  missed  the  gist  and  meaning 
of  the  play. 

"'Justice  is  a  machine  that,  when  some  one  has  once  given 
it  the  starting  push,  rolls  on  of  itself.'  That  is  true  with  you  as 
with  us,  and  will  most  probably  be  true  in  the  time  of  our 
children's  children.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  attend  your  courts 
and  prisons,  not  as  a  jurist,  but  as  an  observer  of  life  as  a  whole; 
and  ask  of  those  who  are  under  the  wheels.  You  may  not,  in 
America,  give  vent  to  your  self-pi'eservative  herd-instinct  in 
similar  trial-procedure,  in  .solitary  confinement,  in  tickets  of 
leave;  but  you  do  in  other  ways — when  once  some  one  has 
given  the  starting  push.  Your  institutions  may  be  different 
from  ours,  may  be  more  enlightened — 1  know  not;  but  your 
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human  nature  is  the  same.  The  great  majurily  of  you  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  erring  members  of  your 
community,  just  as  we  do  here.  You  are  as  liable,  or  nearly, 
to  stick  a  label  on  a  man  and  have  done  with  liiin.  In  your 
huge  and  as  yet  loosely  knit  country  of  many  Slates,  an  offender 
no  doubt  has  more  chance  of  escaping  the  results  of  the  initial 
branding  than  he  has  in  Europe;  but  that's  a  mere  accident,  and 


not  the  consequence  of 
ci\'ilized  human  beings, 
with  the  same  social  in- 
stincts of  self-preserva- 
tion and  defense;  the 
same  fears  of  not  doing 
3'our  duty  by  society: 
the  same  wholesale,  per- 
haps you  would  rather 
call  it  wholesome,  ])lind- 
ness  —  inevitable  and 
right,  you  say — so  be 
it!  I  would  merely 
draw  your  attention  to 
the  disproportionate  re- 
sult wdiicli  generally 
ensues. 

"In  this  play  I  have 
set  down  the  main  truth 
as  I  see  it;  cleared  my 
conscience  of  a  bit  of 
Aasion.  If  you  in  Ameri- 
ca do  not  think  it  true 
because  yom*  rules  of 
evidence  are  not  the 
same,  your  judges  less 
formal,  yom*  cells  more 
open,  and  your  uniforms 
a  different  color,  I  am 
sorry,  because  those 
things  seem  to  me  mere 
surface-differences.  But 
if,  divested  of  its  super- 
ficial trappings  —  the 
trappings  with  Avhich  an 
Englishman,  whose  de- 
liberately chosen  meth- 
od is  that  of  actuality, 
must  necessarily  clothe 
his  story — if  seen  naked, 
seen  to  the  heart,  the 
play  still  seems  to  you 
untrue,  that  wall  mean 
a  difference  of  vision, 
not  between  an  English- 
man and  Americans, 
but  between  one  human 
being  and  others;  and 
each  will  hold  to  his 
own,  as  men  ever  must, 
without  regret. 

"  (Hearts  are  deep 
wells.  If  only  they  who 
know  what  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  their  own  and 
of  other  hearts  alone 
were  allowed  to  'give 
the  machine  the  start- 
ing push,'  your  prisons 
and  ours  would  stand 
empty.  This  play  does 
not  -suggest  that  we 
should  pursue  justice  to 
the  point  of  such  a 
calamity  as  that,  but  it 
does  perhaps  invite  us 


a   different   spirit.     Xo!   you   also   are 


.JOHN  BARRYMOKE, 

.■\s  FaWer  in  prison.     Ho  "  looks  the  victim  of  fate  the  minute  he  appears,  a  weak 
ling  shifty  in  glance  and  already  suffering  remorse  for  the  crime  he  has  committed. ' 


L 


w^ells 


all  to  look  long  into  those  deep 
before  we  lift  finger  to  set  the  wheels  of  justice  rolling.)" 

The  play  has  elicited  comment  from  a  wide  varietj'  of  sources. 
One  of  these  is  from  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  who,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  restates  his  well-known  position  that  by 
such  efforts  as  he  is  making  in  Sing  Sing  such  wreckage  as  the 
play  presents  may  not  be  wrought  in  our  prisons.  Commenting 
on  him,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  adds: 

"In  his  hope  every  right-minded  man  must  share;    and  the 


effort  to  that  end  to  which  he  is  devoting  his  life  must  command 
e\-ery  humane  man's  admiration.  Xor,  we  believe,  does  ]\lr. 
Osborne,  when  discussing  the  whole  subject  of  public  policy 
in  relation  to  crime,  conunit  the  error  into  which  some  excellent 
persons  ha\e  fallen,  of  denying  the  essential  importance  of  the 
great  function  which  that  policy  must  first  of  all  fulfil — the  func- 
tion of  deterrence.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  many  by  more  than  one  of  liis  utter- 
ances will  be  that  of 
dangerously  impairing 
the  sense  of  that  im- 
portance. In  his  com- 
ments on  the  Galsworthy 
pla\-,  for  example,  there 
is  no  mention  or  hint 
of  deterrence;  and  when 
lie  tells  us  that  any  sy.s- 
lem  which  does  not  turn 
a  j)risoner  out  a  better 
man  than  he  went  in  'is 
a  failure,  and  a  disgrace- 
ful failure,'  it  is  inevi- 
table that  thousands  of 
s\-mpathetic  readers  will 
instinctively  feel  that 
what  is  meant  is  that  a 
system  that  does  not 
accomplish  this  accom- 
plishes nothing. 

"No  error  could  be 
more  fundamental,  and 
few  could  be  more  mis- 
chievous. As  we  center 
our  minds  on  the  awful 
wreck  that  is  made  of 
such  a  man  as  Falder, 
who  in  Galsworthy's 
play  'raises'  a  check 
when  under  the  terrible 
stress  of  an  almost  un- 
endurable situation,  and 
when  we  realize  that  he 
might,  by  sufficient  care 
and  thought  and  hu- 
mane endeavor,  have 
been  restored  to  a  de- 
cent life,  we  are  thrilled 
with  the  sense  of  avoid- 
able tragedy.  But  to 
imagine  that  the  rigor 
of  the  law  accomplished 
nothing  but  evil,  even 
in  such  a  case,  is  to  per- 
mit sentimental  regret 
to  usurp  the  place  of 
reason.  For  every  Fal- 
der who  yields  to  a 
temptation  which  he  is 
unable  to  resist,  there 
are  ten  thousand  young 
men  every  daj-  who  are 
held  back  from  even  en- 
tertaining the  thought 
of  such  a  crime  by  that 
\ery  rigor  of  the  law 
^\hich  causes  the  audi- 
ence at  the  play  to  shud- 
der at  the  prospect 
of  Faldcr's  conviction. 
This  is  not  to  say  that 
solitarj^  confinement  is 
right,  or  to  determine 
question  of  i)rison-discipline.  What  we  do  say  is 
as  are  the  conscquenc(>s  to  a  given  individual,  the 
they  are  j)roperly  a\oidable  or  not  nui.st  be 
consideration  of  those  consequences  alone, 

more  important  even 


any  specific 

that,  terrible 

question  whether 

decided  not  upon  a 

l)ut  in  \'iew  of  something  incomparably 

than  this." 


It  is  just  now  rather  up  to  Uie  public,  says  LawTence  Reamer, 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Suti,  to  show  how 
sincere  is  its  demand  for  plays  of  the  class  which  "Justice" 
represents. 


FOR  A  "CHRISTIAN"  BIBLE 


/A  PPLY  THE  BLUE  PENCIL  Uberally  to  the  Bible  and 
/-\  we  sbaU  have  not  only  a  "Christianized"  version,  but 
-^  -^  also  one  that  "v\-ill  more  effectually  show  "the  power  of 
Jesus  to  affect  human  society."  This  is  the  prescription  of  a 
writer  in  The  Biblical  World  (University  of  Chicago  Press) ,  who 
asserts  that  precious  as  are  "those  echoes  of  God's  voice  in 
the  souls  of  men  who  Uved  long  ago,"  nevertheless  the  "truth 
of  development  requires  that  we  cherish  only  a  measured  regard 
for  the  past,  that  we  study  its  messages  and  weigh  its  standards 
by  the  accumulating  light  of  a  God  who  is  never  done  with  the 
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revelation  of  his  wisdom  and  grace,  and  that  we  hold  truly  sacred 
from  yesterday  only  that  which  can  promote  the  life  of  to-day." 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  advised,  while  the  law  of  develop- 
ment demands  that  we  eliminate  from  the  Bible  all  that  has 
clearly  become  obsolete,  we  are  also  summoned  to  the  task  in  no 
less  impressive  manner  by  that  which  is  central  in  our  religion, 
namely,  "loyalty  to  its  Founder."  This  personal  allegiance 
releases  us  from  all  standards  lower  than  the  Gospel  and  imposes 
the  solemn  obligation  that  every  writing  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  be  "brought  to  the  standard  in  Jesus"  and  ap- 
praised as  regards  religious  value  according  to  their  agreement 
with  that  standard.  The  first  notable  characteristic  of  such  a 
Christian  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  the  writer  tells  us,  will  be 
homogeneity.  It  will  not  be  "a  national  library,  but  a  book 
of  reUgion;  not,  as  now,  a  book  of  religions.'^  Moreover,  after 
such  a  revision, 

"It  can  not  be  consulted  as  a  source  of  information  on  the 
secular  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  or  their  antiquities,  their 
religious  laws  and  sacrifices,  or  tlieir  social  and  domestic  life. 
It  will  not  yield  two  or  more  essentially  different  conceptions  of 
religion.     It  will  thus  lose  in  variety,  but  gain  immensely  in 


clearness,  intensity,  and  force.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  the 
new  canon  will  be  authoritative.  Whatever  authority  can 
inhere  in  a  written  document  wiU  inhere  in  this  for  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  since  it  consists  only  of  his  revelation  and  that  which 
is  truly  akin  to  it.  The  quality  of  authoritativeness  will  belong 
to  the  entire  canon — we  can  not  say  to  all  parts  alike,  for  the 
degree  of  kinship  between  the  revelation  in  Jesus  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  where  kinship  is  rightly  recognized  is  not 
always  the  same.  If  the  highest  spiritual  authority  belongs  to 
the  largest,  most  enfranchising,  and  most  spiritual  conceptions, 
then  obviously  we  can  not  claim  identical  authority  for  con- 
ceptions that  differ  widely  in  their  measm^es  of  truth.     It  will 

remain  true,  however,  that  the 
new  canon,  by  virtue  of  its 
formative  principle,  may  claim 
a  religious  authority  above  that 
which  belongs  to  our  present 
Bible  as  a  whole." 

What  is  more,  the  new  canon 
wiU  be  relatively  brief,  for  the 
oldest  collection  of  the  Master's 
words,  we  are  reminded,  would 
fill  about  seven  pages  in  the 
Standard  American  Revision, 
and  aU  his  authentic  teaching 
about  twenty-six  pages.  The 
historical  material  of  his  life,  as 
distinct  from  his  teaching,  would 
fill  about  eighteen  pages,  which 
would  make  some  forty-fom* 
pages  of  teaching  and  life-record 
combined.  From  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ' '  exclusive  of  the  first  tfcree 
Gospels,"  the  \\Titer  goes  on 
to  say,  we  have  matter  "akin 
to  the  revelation  in  Jesus"  to 
make  approximately  ten  pages, 
and  from  the  Old  Testament 
that  which  would  make  approxi- 
mately about  thirty-eight  pages. 
Consequently,  the  new  Chris- 
tian canon  of  Scripture  would 
consist  of  about  ninety -two 
pages  of  the  size  of  the  American  Revision.  Therefore  it 
would  be  about  "one-twelfth  the  size  of  oiu*  Bible,"  and 
"it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  new  canon 
would  gain  in  power  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it 
would  lose  in  bulk."  The  writer  claims  among  the  benefits 
of  the  Christianized  Bible  that  young  people  graduating  from 
Sunday-school  will  no  longer  come  forth  with  "only  the  mea- 
gerest  and  most  hazy  notions  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel,"  because  their  thought  has  been  directed  to  so  wide  and 
diverse  a  field  that  it  has  "nowhere  penetrated  beneath  the 
surface."  Furthermore,  when  we  think  of  God  as  Jesus  did,  we 
shall  no  longer  speak  of  him  as  a  "'man  of  war'  who  marches 
at  the  head  of  his  chosen  hosts  in  campaigns  for  the  enslavement 
or  extermination  of  other  tribes  and  peoples,"  nor  shall  we 
speak  of  him  as  "a  jealous  God"  or  a  "local  and  partizan  God." 
In  a  word,  we  are  told,  "conceptions  of  God  that  are  not  found 
in  the  Christian  standard  and  are  not  akin  to  it  wiU  be  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected."  Then  we  come  to  a  passage  that  will  no 
doubt  provoke  dissent: 

"Again,  with  the  emergence  of  the  Christian  standard  from 
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the  rest  of  the  Scriptures  there  will  come  a  different  view  of  the 
Master.  We  shall  no  longer  see  him  through  the  medium  of 
Greek  philosophy  or  of  the  popular  Messianism  of  his  own  time; 
no  longer  speak  of  him  as  having  preexisted,  as  having  been  the 
active  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  as  having  revealed 
himself  in  a  measure  to  the  prophets  of  the  former  age;  no 
longer  regard  him  as  having  hved  a  dual  life,  or  as  standing  over 
against  God  with  a  consciousness  essentially  unlike  that  of 
other  men ;  no  longer  think  of  him  as  wielding  any  extraordinary 
power  save  such  as  flowed  natm-ally  and  inevitably  from  the 
pure  fountain  of  his  inner  life  of  faith  and  love;  no  longer  think 
of  him  as  the  object  of  worship,  but  only  as  the  unique  pattern 
and  the  inspLrer  of  the  acceptable  worship  of  God;  no  longer 
see  in  him  and  his  work  a  special  law  of  redemption,  but  rather 
a  perfect  and  unique  illustration  of  an  eternal  law,  operative 
from  the  beginning  of  human  history,  operative  at  present, 
and  to  be  operative  to  the  end  of  the  history  of  sinful  man; 
no  longer  think  of  him  as  standing  outside  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  to  come,  but  rather -as  a  member  of  that 
kingdom,  its  glory,  and  its  crown." 

Another  point  of  significance  about  the  Christianized  Bible, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  that  by  its  standard  "we  shall  no 
longer  think  of  the  Chiu*ch  as  contemplated  by  Jesus,  much  less 
as  founded  by  him,"  and  that  we  shall  "no  longer  strive  with  one 
another  for  the  predominance  of  this  or  that  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  worship,  recognizing  that  all  alike  are  of  purely 
human  origin,  and  desirable  or  undesirable  according  as  they 
promote  the  spirit  of  the  gospel." 


THE   CHURCH'S   "GREAT  REFUSAL" 

THE  MINISTERS  whose  reply  to  the  Church  Peace 
Union  we  quoted  in  our  issue  of  AprU  8  are  taken  to 
task  by  Mr.  Simeon  Strunsky  in  his  weekly  "Post- 
Impressions"  in  the  SatTirday  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  He  starts  with  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  their  text- 
taking  habit,  only  in  the  instance  he  examines  they  found  their 
text  in  a  statement  on  preparedness  spoken  by  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Life-insurance  Company  at  a  dinner  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  signers  did  not  show 
themselves  to  be  in  favor  of  war,  but,  as  Mr.  Strunsky  sees  them, 
"in  common  with  the  president  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Works, 
the  directors  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  the  pubUcity-manager  of  the 
National  Security  League,  and  Senator  FaU,  of  New  Mexico, 
they  believe  in  arming  for  peace,  for  righteousness,  and  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man."  Quoting  the  remark  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan,  that  to-day  holds  "the  opportunity  of  a  thousand 
years,"  Mr.  Strunsky  sees,  along  with  Japan's  opportunity 
in  China,  "the  opportunity  of  a  thousand  years  for  a  thousand 
businesses  and  professions  and  interests  and  movements;  except 
apparently  for  the  only  going  concern  which  is  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old — the  Chiirch."  Hardly  a  trade,  a  profession, 
an  industry,  a  branch  of  commerce,  repeats  the  writer,  "which 
does  not  find  in  the  great  wo  of  to-day  the  material  and  the 
impetus  to  expansion  and  triumph  .  ,  .  except  the  Church": 

"Distrustful  of  its  mission,  timid  in  its  methods,  eager  to 
placate  rather  than  to  convert,  to  be  accepted  by  the  crowd 
rather  than  to  draw  the  crowd  to  itself,  it  faces  the  opportunity 
of  a  thousand  years,  blind  or  afraid  or  both.  The  chemist  has 
no  lack  of  faith  in  his  formulas;  and  he  synthesizes  cheerily 
in  his  laboratory  in  response  to  the  outcry  from  the  General 
Staffs  for  rubber,  cotton,  copper,  saltpeter.  But  the  Church  has 
not  sufficient  faith  in  its  formulas  of  peace  to  attempt  a  synthesis 
of  world-brotherhood.  The  surgeons,  out  of  the  mangled  frag- 
ments of  the  human  body,  are  building  up  new  bodies,  new 
organs,  new  functions.  But  the  Church  will  not  take  up  the 
sorrows  and  pities  and  crimes  and  repentances  and  longings  for 
escape  from  the  nightmare  of  to-day,  and  try  to  mold  them  into 
a  new  world-conscience.  When  the  war  is  over,  science  and 
(jommerce  and  labor  and  social  organization  will  have  their  new 
programs  and  methods.  But  the  Church  apparently  will  be 
content  with  its  present  formula,  so  well  summed  up  in  the 
memorial  of  the  eighty-eight,  'believing  that  the  decision  as  to 
what  foi"m  our  preparedness  shall  take  may  best  bo  left  to  the 


responsible  officers  of  our  Government  and  that  the  rest  of  us  will 
best  fulfil  our  duty  as  ministers  by  earnest  prayer  and  spiritual 
counsel.'  That  is  to  say,  when  it  is  a  question  of  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  world  toward  the  murderous  competition  of 
arms  or  toward  peace,  it  is  proper  that  the  responsible  officers 
of  our  Government  shall  be  influenced  in  their  policies  by  the 
Tammany  Hall  organization  of  the  Twenty-first  Assembly 
District,  but  the  churches  of  Christ  have  no  opinion  to  offer. 

"To  be  sure,  the  Church  believes  in  peace,  but  as  a  practical 
organization  it  can  not  venture  into  rash  experiments.     These 
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it  must  relegate  to  speculative  and  pioneering  organizations 
like  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Socialist  party,  the 
Chautauquas,  the  granges,  and  the  sixffrage  societies.  The 
history  of  the  struggle  for  world-brotherhood  in  the  year  1916, 
when  it  comes  to  be  written,  will  show  the  names  of  Liebknecht, 
William  J.  Bryan,  Samuel  Gompers,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Christabel 
Pankhurst.  Only  one  name  which  people  will  look  for  is  Ukely 
to  be  missing." 

In  the  face  of  the  "great  opportunity,"  Mr.  Strunsky  sees  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  as  "the  great  refusal  such  as  Dante 
would  have  punished  severely" — 

"An  error  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  a  very  bad 
mistake  from  the  point  of  view  of  business.  For  if  the  signers 
of  the  memorial  were  to  consult  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Life-insurance  Company,  that  experienced  man  of  affairs 
would  be  the  first  to  teU  them  what  an  extraordinary  chance 
for  investment  they  are  overlooking,  at  a  comparatively  small 
risk  and  with  enormous  profits  in  sight.  He  could  tell  them  that 
if  it  is  safe  for  labor-unions  and  farmers'  associations  and  Socialist 
parties  to  stand  up  for  world-peace,  the  risk  is  not  too  great  for 
the  Church.  He  might  even  tell  them  that  a  great  many  people 
who  are  too  timid  to  speak  up  for  peace  would  find  it  only  natural 
for  the  Church  to  stand  up  to  a  task  for  which  they  as  simple 
men  are  too  weak.  He  might  tell  them  that  the  Church  would 
be  in  more  numerous  company  by  summoning  men  to  its  side 
than  by  running  after  the  crowd.  At  any  rate,  he  might  warn 
them  to  think  twice  in  the  future  before  asking  plaintively, 
'What  is  wrong  with  the  Church?'" 


U^2i 
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WHAT   OUR   PREACHERS   NEED 

Two  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  MODERN  PULPIT 
tempt  the  preacher.  One  is  the  tendency  toward 
"dogmatic"  preaching,  and  the  other  toward  preaching 
that  is  "piu-ely  ethical."  The  former  is  strong  on  defense  of 
the  faith,  yet  weak  on  the  "love  that  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  the 
latter  reminds  one  of  Blaekstone's  remark  of  the  eighteenth- 
centmy  pulpit  of  London,  "No  more  gospel  than  the  essays  of 
Cicero."  To-day  this  "witticism  may  not  be  wholly  fair,  yet  it 
does  apply  in  a  measm'e,  says  Dr.  Arthm*  S.  Hoyt  in  The  Biblical 
World  (Chicago,  April).  As  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Sociol- 
ogy in  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  and  through  his 
^sTitings,  this  magazine  avers,  in  an  editorial  note,  that  Dr.  Hoyt 
is  doing  more  for  the  pulpit  than  any  other  teacher  in  the  country. 
In  the  present  article  our  attention  is  first  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  "no  definite  type  or  standard  of  preaching  in  America." 
Certain^gm-es  such  as  Edwards,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Bushnell,  Beecher,  and  Brooks,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth,  "made  the  mold  of  thought  and  speech,"  but 
to-day  there  are  none  such,  and  the  writer  asks,  "Will  God 
raise  up  prophets  as  of  yo.re?"  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  more  law  and  conformity  in  preaching  as  the 
result  of  "one  language  and  one  tradition,"  but — 

"It  is  not  so  with  the  American  pulpit.  The  land  is  too  vast 
for  a  common  opinion.  There  are  provincialisms  in  the  pulpit 
as  in  daily  speech.  The  natural  diversity  of  a  great  country 
is  increased  by  multiplicity  of  sects.  Some  have  come  from 
special  emphasis  of  doctrine,  others  are  the  outgrowth  of  person 
or  method.  Each  has  made  some  characteristic  contribution 
to  the  American  pulpit.  The  Baptists  have  stood  for  the  "liberty 
of  prophes^dng '  and  the  authority  of  personal  experience.  The 
Congregafionahsts  have  made  the  highest  culture  contribute 
to  preaching.  The  Methodists  have  been  the  fierj^  evangelists 
to  the  common  man.  The  Episcopalians  have  made  the  sermon 
a  part  of  worship  and  an  office  of  the  Church.  The  Presbyterians 
have  stood  for  a  teaching  ministry.  And  the  Unitarians  have 
broadened  the  conception  of  religion  and  the  themes  of  the  pulpit. 

"There  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  conception  of  the 
sermon  and  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  And  to  this  must 
be  added  the  difference^  of  race.  The  various  peoples  bring  their 
Old-World  tastes  and  habits.  The  race-differences  limit  religious 
contagion  and  lessen  the  power  of  the  pulpit." 

This  variety  has  given  to  the  American  pulpit  an  "uncon- 
ventional, personal  quality"  which  has  often  been  "too  marked," 
we  are  advised.  Preachers  are  far  too  free  in  their  personal 
experience  and  forget  that  "personality  is  never  so  pervasive  as 
when  the  person  is  lost  in  the  message,"  and  that  a  partial  ^^ew 
makes  "an  eccentric  message  and  eccentric  Christians."  Then 
the  ^vriter  explains  that — 

"The  pulpit  should  speak  in  the  largest  terms  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  tempted  to  V)e  partial  and  provincial.  Present  and  per- 
sonal needs  are  always  the  most  pressing.  Local  views  are 
likely  to  fill  the  whole  vision.  But  the  nearer  can  not  be  imder- 
stood  save  in  the  light  of  the  far  horizon.  And  the  hesitation 
of  the  modern  pulpit,  under  the  insistence  of  some  present  call, 
to  present  the  largest  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ac(^ounts 
for  its  feeble  influence  upon  the  personal  and  social  ideals 
of  the  age. 

"And  here  is  the  subtle  influence  of  a  congregation  upon  a 
prophet's  spirit.  Shall  the  minister  preach  what  people  expect, 
'a  very  pleasant  voice'?  Shall  he  measure  up  to  the  test  of  full 
pews  and  swelling  receipts'?  'And  so  prudence  hammers  at  the 
door,  and  sympathy  turns  devil's  advocate.' 

"The  spirit  of  many  churches  is  still  sectarian  and  provincial. 
It  is,  in  the  popular  commercial  phrase,  'Trade  at  home:  don't 
take  money  out  of  the  town.'  They  will  heap  gifts  with  scandal- 
ous prodigality  upon  a  sensational  evangelism  that  booms  the 
town  and  swells  the  roll  of  the  chm-ches  and  stills  the  social 
unrest,  while  the  tragic  cries  of  \})e  world — a  stricken  Belgium, 
a  bleeding  Armenia — are  heard  by  only  a  few.  They  give 
listless  or  irritated  attention  to  a  man  who  appHes  the  word  of 
Christ  to  child-labor  or  the  relation  of  nations.  A  narrow 
gospel  has  small  inspiration  for  an  enlarged  manhood.     Only 


the  great  visions  of  the  Kingdom  can  sustain  the  prophetic 
spirit.  Only  such  a  pulpit  can  transform  life  and  give  the 
(^liurch  its  spiritual  authority  over  the  peoples." 

Coming  now  to  the  deficiency  of  "dogmatic"  preaching,  the 
writer  tells  us  that  it  is  quick  to  "denounce  a  growing  concep- 
tion of  God  as  the  decay  of  faith  and  deals  with  the  Bible  in  an 
uncritical  spirit  that  removes  it  from  the  realm  of  literature." 
Further,  before  many  of  the  pressing  questions  of  religion  it 
stands  deaf  and  dumb,  and  demands  submission  to  "what  it 
calls  divine  authority — reaUj-  only  the  authority  of  a  particular 
school  of  thought."     We  read  then: 

"The  dogmatic  pulpit  is  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  organic 
view  of  society.  Social  service  is  of  the  world — '  and  the  ministry 
[actually  spoken  in  a  national  religious  gathering]  has  nothing 
to  do  with  saving  the  world:  its  only  work  is  to  help  men  to  pass 
through  the  world  on  the  way  to  glory.'  Such  a  pidpit  is  keen 
for  what  immediately  affects  the  individual,  its  sole  emphasis 
personal  salvation;  it  is  careless  of  the  environment  which  more 
indirectly  but  as  vitally  touches  the  life  of  the  community. 

"Recognizing  the  zeal  of  the  dogmatic  preacher  and  his 
effectiveness  in  reaching  the  individual — always  the  first  work 
of  the  pulpit — his  defects  are  not  hard  to  find.  Such  preaching 
threatens  to  undo  or  submerge  the  results  of  a  generation  of 
Biblical  study.  It  tries  to  justify  that  hoary  lie  that  'the  end 
justifies  the  means';  and  so  glorifies  an  evangelistic  egoism 
that  gives  false  or  partial  views  of  Christianity,  sets  up  an 
artificial  standard  of  character,  and  makes  impossible  demands 
of  the  Church. 

"The  masses  are  untaught;  Christian  nurture  in  the  Church 
is  neglected;  the  cleavage  grows  between  an  emotional  type  of 
religion  and  the  intellectual;  the  increasing  number  of  college 
men  and  women  are  critical  of  the  Church;  and  a  multitude  of 
people,  deeply  religious  if  judged  by  the  test  of  unselfish  service, 
are  left  outside  of  oi'ganized  Christianity." 

Tm-ning  then  to  the  opposite  tendency,  the  "purely  ethical," 
we  find  that  if  "suggestive  thought  and  fine  idealism  and  per- 
sonal charm"  are  considered,  it  could  be  said  that  "some  of  the 
best  preachers  of  America  are  of  this  school."  We  hear  of  the 
professor  of  a  great  university  who  heard  the  university  ser- 
mons for  a  year  and  confest  that  he  found  in  them  "few  dis- 
tinctive Christian  notes."  Old  forms  of  Christian  truth  have 
])assed  awa^•,  the  writer  goes  on  to  observe,  and  because  many 
preachers  have  not  thought  far  enough  to  find  new  forms,  like 
sincei'e  men  "they  turn  to  what  they  do  know  and  declare  the 
ethical  .truths  and  practical  duties  of  life."  Wliile  religion  is 
real  and  the  source  of  all  true  life,  "a  certain  vagueness  lies  over 
its  facts  hke  the  veil  of  mist  over  an  autumn  landscape."  Now, 
some  of  these  men  have  "lost  the  evangelistic  purpose,  the 
passion  for  souls,  the  urgency  of  appeal,"  observes  the  writer, 
Avho  adds: 

"Such  preaching  lacks  tlie  faithful  dealing  Avith  conscience 
and  the  mastery  of  a  positive  message.  We  do  not  understand 
men  if  we  ignore  sin.  No  man  has  more  sharply  called  thi^ 
attention  of  modern  thought  to  the  real  catastrophe  of  sin  than 
John  Morley.  He  calls  it  '  that  horrid  burden  and  impediment  on 
the  soxil,  .  .  .  wliich,  l>y  whatever  name  we  call  it,  is  a  very  real 
catastrophe  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.' 

"And  we  do  not  understand  Christianity  if  we  ignore  its 
redemption.  The  crucible  of  war  is  bringing  out  neglected 
truths.  It  tells  us  that  we  need  "a  gos])el  tliat  will  deal  with  thi> 
evil  bias  and  spiritual  imi)otence  of  the  human  heart,  and  b\- 
its  assurance  of  a  forgiveness  in  Christ  and  a  proclamation  of  the 
power  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit  meet  the  need  of  a  sinful  man.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  soft  and  easy  messages 
of  the  past  years  will  cease  to  be  heard  and  the  message  of 
redemption  for  sinful  man  become  the  evangel  of  the  years  to 
come.'  So  \vrites  a  Scotch  preacher  from  the  realities  uncovered 
by  God's  liot  plowshares. 

"The  gospel  means  the  growth  and  enrichment  and  per- 
fection of  the  soul  and  a  redeemed  society  of  men.  But  its  initial 
is  the  relation  of  the  individual  life  to  God  through  .lesus  Christ. 
The  gospel  is  the  most  efi'ecti\e  ethic,  but  it  must  be  a  redemp- 
tion or  it  can  haAe  no  expulsive  and  transforming  power  in  hunum 
life.     This  is  the  great  message  of  the  niodorn  i)ulpit.'' 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


NOT  long  ago — about  the  tiine  of  the 
publication  of  John  Masefield's  "The 
Everlasting  Mercy"  and  "The  Widow  in 
the  Bye  Street" — the  critics  were  calling 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  the  new  poet  of 
the  people.  His  ^vritings,  it  was  said,  were 
close  to  real  life;  he  was  hailed  as  the 
laureate  of  the  English  peasant.  Ills  new 
book,  "Battle,  and  Other  Poems"  (The 
MacmiUan  Company),  contains  work  of  a 
different  theme  and  spirit.  Th.e  dramatic 
poems,  indeed,  have  to  do  with  the  life  of 
the  English  rustic,  but  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  IjTics  are  studies  in  at- 
mosphere, elaborate  bits  of  word-painting 
that  have  little  in  common  with  "Daily 
Bread"  and  "Borderlands  and  Thorougli- 
fares."  Here  is  a  successful  experiment 
in  making  words  convey  physical  sensation. 
It  would  be  more  appropriate  reading  in 
August  than  it  is  to-day. 

THE  ICE-CART 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

Perched  on  my  city  office  stool, 
I  watched  with  envy  while  a  cool 

And  hicky  carter  handled  ice 

And  I  was  wandering,  in  a  trice, 
Far  from  the  gray  and  grimy  heat 
Of  that  intolerable  street. 
O'er  sapphire  berg  and  emerald  floe. 
Beneath  the  still,  cold,  ruby  glow 
Of  everlasting  polar  night. 
Bewildered  by  the  queer  half-light. 
Until  I  stumbled,  ima wares. 
Upon  a  creek  where  big  white  bears 
Plunged  headlong  down  with  flourished  heels 
And  floundered  after  shining  seals 
Through  shivering  seas  of  bUnding  blue. 
And  as  I  watched  them,  ere  I  knew 
I'd  stript,  and  I  was  swimming,  too, 
Among  the  seal-pack,  young  and  hale. 
And  thrusting  on  with  thrashing  tail, 
With  twist  and  twirl  and  sudden  leap. 
Through  crackling  ice  and  salty  deep — 
Diving  and  doubling  with  my  kind, 
Until,  at  last,  we  left  behind 
Those  big,  white,  blundering  bulks  of  death. 
And  lay,  at  length,  with  panting  breath 
Upon  a  far,  untraveled  floe 
Beneath  a  gentle  drift  of  snow- 
Snow  drifting  gently,  fine  and  white. 
Out  of  the  endless  polar  night, 
FalUng  and  falling  evermore 
Upon  that  far- untraveled  shore. 
Till  I  was  buried  fathoms  deep 
Beneath  that  cold,  white  drifting  sleeps 
Sleep  drifting  deep. 
Deep  drifting  sleep 

The  carter  cracked  a  sudden  whip: 
I  clutched  my  stool  with  startled  grip, 
Awakening  to  the  grimy  heat 
Of  that  intolerable  street. 

Similar  in  method,  and  equally  success- 
ful, is  this  richly  colored  sonnet.  The 
octave  is  especially  effective,  but  the  poet's 
inspiration  seems  to  flag  toward  the  end 
of  the  sestet. 

NIGHT 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

Vesuvius,  purple  under  purple  skies 
Beyond  the  purple,  still,  unrippling  sea; 
Sheer  amber  lightning,  streaming  ceaselessly 
From  heaven  to  earth,  dazzling  bewildered  eyes 
With  all  the  terror  of  beauty :  thus  day  dies 
That  dawned  in  blue,  unclouded  innocency; 
And  thus  we  look  our  last  on  Italy 
That  soon,  obscured  by  night,  behind  us  lies. 
And  night  descends  on  us,  tempestuous  night — 
Night,  torn  with  terror,  as  we  sail  the  deep; 
And  like  a  cataract  down  a  mountain  steep 
Pours,  loud  with  thunder,  that  red  perilous  fire  .  .  . 
Yet  shall  the  dawn,  O  land  of  our  desire, 
Show  tbco  asain,  reorient,  crowned  with  light! 


/a  VEGETABLE 


A  Balanced 
Ration 

A  food  which  is  first  of  all  delightfully 
appetizing.  And  also  a  food  that  com- 
bines in  just  the  right  proportions  the 
various  elements  -which  your  system 
needs  to  keep  you  in  vigorous  trim. 

It  vs^ould  be  hard  to  name  a  better- 
balanced  food  than 

Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup 

The  rich  stock  is  made  from  choice 
Government-inspected  beef.  In  this  we 
blend  thirteen  different  vegetables.  Among 
these  are  carrots,  yellow  turnips,  white 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes — delicately 
diced, — small  peas,  baby  lima  beans, 
green  okra,  and  tender  corn. 

"Alphabet"  macaroni  adds  to  the  at- 
tractive appearance.     And  we  flavor  this 
wholesome  combination  temptingly  with 
celery  and  parsley  and  a  delicate  hint  of 
leek  and  s"weet  red  peppers. 

As  nourishing  and  satisfying 
a  dish  as  you  ever  tasted.  It 
involved  no  labor  for  you;  no 
waste  of  time  nor  fuel.  And  you 
will  find  its  regular  use  a  constant 
benefit  to  your  family's  health 
and  condition. 

Hadn't  you  better 
order  a  few  cans  from  the 
grocer  and  start  your 
dinner  w^ith  it  today? 

21  kinds 


Asparagus 

Mock  Turtle 

Beef 

Mulligatawny 

Bouillon 

Mutton 

Celery 

Ox  Tail 

Chicken 

Pea 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Pepper  Pol 

Clam  Bouillon 

Printanier 

Clam  Cliojvder 

Tomato 

Consomme 

Tomato-Okra 

Julienne 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomuto 

lOc 


a  can 


c 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED-AND-WHITE  LABEL 
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An  Interview  on  the  DUO  ART 
Pianola  with  Leopold  Godo^vsky 


Great  Artist.Pian  ist 
and  Teacher 


LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY 

is  admittedly  one  of  the  foremost 
pianists  of  the  age  —  one^  too^  of 
the  greatest  piano-teachers  in  the 
higher  realms  of  musical  educa- 
tion and  a  composer  for  the  piano 
who  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  technical  and  musical  devel- 
opment of  the  instrument.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Director  of  the  famous  K.  K. 
Meisterschule  in  Vienna  —  Eu- 
rope's leading  finishing  institution 
for  concert  pianists,  he  held  this 
important  post  for  over  five  years 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  This  appointment  is 
always  made  by  the  Emperor 
personally,  and  is  the  highest 
honor  of  its  kind  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  a  musiciifn. 


EN  there  are  who 
are  primarily 
great  as  executive 
artists — but  there 
they  halt.  Few,  in- 
deed, can  impart 
their  art  to  others 
— possess  the  power  to  pass  on, 
as  it  were,  the  divine  afflatus  of 
their  genius,  to  inspire,  to  teach. 

Such  a  man,  however,  is  the 
great  pianist  Godowsky.  Him- 
self, one  of  the  first  artists  of  his 
time,  he  is  yet  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  piano-teachers  of  all 
time.  And  this  you  feel  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  man. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the 
occasion  when  I  met  him  first. 
He  was  playing  Chopin's  immor- 
tal Fantasie  in  F  minor,  and  il 
became  a  radiant  and  yet  a  solemn 


joy  under    his    expressive     and 
authoritative  hands. 

I  saw  him  as  he  heard  that 
performance  reproduced  a  week 
later — shade  by  shade,  and  touch 
by  touch  —  all  so  true  to  his 
feeling  and  to  the  highest  im- 
pulses of  his  art. 

For  a  while  he  sat  silent  as  if 
adjusting  himself  to  the  tremen- 
dous import  of  what  he  had 
heard     

And  then  he  spoke. 

"It  is  truly  a  remarkable  ex- 
])erience,"  he  said  at  length,  "to 
hear  the  Duo-Art  mirror  in  every 
essential  quality  of  tone  and  ex- 
])ression  the  Fantasie  as  I  played 
it  a  week  ago!  To  think  this 
same  performance  will  be  heard 
in  thousands  of  homes,  years 
hence  —  just  as  I  played  it  at 
Aeolian  Hall! 

"Why,  it  would  be  inconceiv- 
able if  I  had  not  actually  experi- 
enced this  marvel  of  hearing 
myself  play — If  I  had  not  recog- 
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nized  my  touch,  my  characteris- 
tics, my  art  itself." 

"It  is  as  if,"  he  continued,  "I 
looked  at  a  color  photograph  not 
of  ray  face,  but  of  the  music-self 
that  is  within  me!" 

He  was  leaning  forward  in  his 
seat, his  wonderful  hands  gesticu- 
lating, his  face  tense  with  the 
ardor  of  a  sincerity,  obvious  and 
unquestionable. 

"Are  you  content  that  your 
performance  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  represented,  as  it 
must  be,  on  a  record-roll  of  this 
Duo-Art  Pianola?"  I  asked. 
"Don't  hesitate  to  state  a  doubt 
if  you  feel  one." 

"I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  so — and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
should  be  so,"  replied  he  simply. 

He  paused.  "Did  you  imagine 
that  I  did  not  think  of  this  before 
I  made  a  record  upon  the  Duo- 
Art  Pianola?  Do  you  believe 
that  I  could  have  signed  such  a 
record  had  I  not  felt  that  my 
pianism  had  been  faithfully 
recorded?  Never  could  I  havp 
done  so!  The  moment,  however, 
that  I  heard  the  first  notes  repeat- 
ed exactly  as  I  had  played  them, 
I  knew  that  the  truthfulness  of 
the  reproduction  was  unassail- 
able. I  knew  they  would  reflect 
truly  my  spirit  and  my  aim,  long 
after  I  am  gone." 

"Is  your  tovich  the  same  when 
you  record  a  roll  for  tlie  Duo-Art 
Pianola,  as  when  you  are  playing 
ordinarily  at  concert?" 

"Exactly!" 

"Is  the  tone  reproduced  the 
same?" 

"Precisely  the  same!" 

"Then  the  word  'mechanical' 
does  not  occur  to  you  in  connec- 
tion with  this  instrument?" 

"The  word  'mechanical'  can 
only  occur  to  one  in  music  when 
a  mechanical  result  is  produced 
in  music,"  he  replied  quickly. 
"With  the  Duo-Art  Pianola  it  is 
the  last  word  one  thinks  of.  For 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  artist  which 
comes  from  it — not  merely  the 
notes  he  has  struck.  One  might 
as  logically  call  the  piano  itself 
mechanical  because  it  produces 
sounds  by  mechanical  means!  .  .  . 
No!  No! The  art  of  thepianogains 
a  wider  audience  through  this 
wonderful  invention  and  so  it 
must  therefore  have  an  important 
place  in  the  mubical  development 
of  the  future!" 


"Then  the  reproducing  piano 
represents,  in  your  opinion, 
something  of  an  epoch  in  inter- 
pretative pianoforte  playing?"  I 
enquired. 

"Your  phrase  suggests  it  very 
well,"  said  the  great  musician. 
"The  Duo-Art  Pianola  occupies, 
to  my  mind,  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  pianism  that  the 
printing  press  does  to  literature. 
It  brings  the  noblest  renderings 
of  individual  pianism  to  the 
homes  of  the  millions.  It  dis- 
tributes broadcast  the  results  of 
the  musical  talent  and  genius  of 
our  time." 

"Then  it  will  actually  be  a  fac- 
tor in  musical  education?" 

"A  great  factor,"  he  replied. 
"Greater,  perhaps,  than  we  can 
now  estimate." 

"Think,"  he  went  on— "of  tlie 
tremendous  educational  stimulus 
of  the  instrument.  Think  of  the 
child,  or  the  student,  able  to  hear 
repeatedly  some  transcendent 
interpretation  and  thereby  ac- 
quire refined  taste  and  superior 
knowledge  of  music.  Think  of 
the  music  teachers  themselves 
who  will  increase  their  informa- 
tion through  the  reproductions 
of  superior  pianism. 

"Yes — ^.by  this  instrument 
reproductive  art  is  put  oa  as 
permanent  a  basis  as  composition 
itself.  And  for  it,  as  for  other 
truly  artistic  types  of  modern 
instruments,  I,  as  an  artist,  must 
have  the  greatest  respect." 

"The  true  measure  of  the 
value  of  its  accomplishment  to 
the  cause  of  highest  music  is  now 
at  last  beginning  to  be  realized  by 
the  musicians  themselves — who 
in  the  infancy  of  modern-instru- 
ment development,  perhaps,  were 
somewhat  skeptical.  But  such  an 
instrument  as  this  leaves  preju- 
dice defenseless." 

/  have  read  this  interview  in  print 
and  it  is  a  true  and  authori- 
tative statement  of  my  opinions. 


A  Word  of  Descrip- 
tion of  THE  DUO- 
ART    PIANOLA 


To  appreciate  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Godowsky's 
tribute  to  the  Duo-Art  Pianola, 
some  understanding  of  this  mar- 
velous instrument  is  necessary. 
Briefly,  the  Duo-Ai-t  Pianola  is  a 
new  reproducing  piano.  It  has 
three  attributes. 

FIRST — ^It  is  a  regular  piano  for 
hand  playing  and  practice,  conven- 
tional in  appearance  and  obtainable 
in  either  Grand  or  Upright  form. 

SECOND — It  is  a  regular  Pianola 
which  may  be  played  with  ordinary 
Pianola  music-rolls.  As  such  it 
offers  the  same  facilities  for  per- 
sonal expression  control  as  other 
models  of  the  Pianola.  As  it  is 
electrically  driven,  however,  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  foot- 
pumping. 

THIRD — and  this  is  its  new^  and 
revolutionary  feature.  It  re-creates 
from  special  music-rolls  the  exact 
performances  of  various  pianists 
who  have  made  record-rolls  for  it. 
Obviously  the  importance  of  this 
great  new  feature  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  instrument  to  faith- 
fully reproduce  musical  values  in 
expressiveness  as  well  as  technique. 
That  it  possesses  this  ability  to  a 
degree  positively  miraculous  is  evi- 
denced by  the  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm of  the  great  musicians 
who,  like  Mr.  Godowsky  have 
made  and  are  making  record-rolls 
for  it.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned such  famous  names  as  Bauer, 
Busoni,  Godowsky,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Saint-Saens,  Carreno.  Hambourg, 
Damrosch,  Grainger  and  many 
others. 

An  Invitation   to  You 

Only  those  who  actually  hear  the  Duo- 
Art  Pianola  are  in  a  position  to  correctly 
estimate  its  extraordinary  value  as  a  means 
of  entertainment,  personal  enjoyment  and 
aesthetic  culture.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore cordially  invited  to  write  us  for  the 
address  of  our  nearest  representative.  He 
will  then  be  shown  this  wonderful  in- 
strument without  importunity  to  purchase 
it.     Address  Dept.  K429. 


The  Duo-Art  Pianola  is  obtainable  in  the  following  well-known 
pianos  — the  STEINWAY,  the  STECK,  the  STROUD  and 
the  famous  fVEBER.      Its   prices   range  from  $750   upwards. 

The   Aeolian   Company 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  war-book  of  uuiisual' interest  is  en- 
titled "At  the  Sign  of  the  Sword"  (Mel- 
\-ille  &  IMullen  Pty.  Ltd.,  Melbourne, 
Australia).  The  poems  are  by  Prof.  J. 
Laurence  Rentoul,  chaplain  -  general  of 
the  Australian  Defense  Forces,  and  by 
three  members  of  his  family.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  Ida  Rentoul  Outhwaite. 
The  most  striking  thing  in  it  is  Professor 
Rentoul's  "Death -Song  of  the  Ninth 
Lancers."  These  powerful  stanzas,  most 
martially  simple  and  direct,  were  inspired 
by  the  memorable  charge  of  the  9th 
Lancers,  the  18th  Hussars,  and  the  4th 
Dragoons  (Royal  Irish),  in  August,  1914, 
diu-ing  Sir  John  French's  perilous  strategic 
retreat  from  Mons  to  Le  Cateau.  Of  the 
9th  Lancers,  only  220  were  alive  at  the  end 
of  the  charge. 

DEATH-SONG  OF  THE  NINTH  LANCERS 

By  J.  Laukence  Rentoul 

O  soldier  lads  and  tars. 

It  makes  you  hold  yovir  breath — 
The  Lancers  and  the  Hussars 

Rode  singing  on  to  death! 
Britain,  my  ISIother,  beyond  the  sea. 
They  sang  for  home,  and  they  died  for  thee! 

Like  schoolboys  loosed  for  play 
(You  read  and  hold  your  breath!). 

The  fighters  all  the  way 
Sang  as  they  rode  to  death. 

Mother,  the  tears  are  upon  thy  face 

For  the  gallant  dead  and  the  pride  of  race! 

Balked  by  the  meshed  barb-wire, 

Cross  all  the  snarling  gims 
And  through  the  red  heU-flre 

They  rode,  my  Britain's  sons! 
Mother,  proud  Mother,  beyond  the  sea. 
They  smote  for  us  all,  and  they  died  for  thee! 

Ajid  few  came  back,  that  day. 

Shell-scathed  and  scant  of  breath; 

But  stUl  the  song  shaU  say 
How  England  faces  death! 

Mother,  strong  Mother,  beyond  the  sea. 

Call  to  thy  sons,  and  they  die  for  thee! 


Here  is  another  war-poem,  in  dialect, 
but  nevertheless  dignified  and  appealing. 
The  last  stanza  is  compelling  in  its  strong 
directness.  We  take  it  from  the  Toronto 
Globe. 

A  DUBLIN  FUSILEER 

By  James  B.  Dollard 

As  he  came  down  from  the  hills  that  mornin', 
And,  head  upUfted,  he  passed  us  by. 

Did  he  hear  in  his  heart  the  Banshee's  wamin'? 
Did  he  mind  the  tear  in  his  father's  eye? 

As  he  came  marchin'  from  Gurth-na-minen, 

Brave  in  his  khaki,  erect  an'  tall. 
He  turned  an'  saw,  as  he  passed  Kilsynon, 

The  hurltn'-fleld  where  he  oft  played  ball. 

He  heard  once  fiiore,  at  the  cross  of  Garted, 
The  hauntin'  Ult  of  the  piper's  tune. 

Where  he  had  danced  with  one  long  departed 
A  night  long  vanished.  In  leafy  Jime. 

He  saw  the  sun  o'er  Knoc-Aulin  mountain 
Whiten  the  mist  like  a  smile  of  God, 

And  pink-eyed  daisies  beyond  all  countln' 
Winked  up  at  him  from  the  blessed  sod. 

And  strange,  lostmem'ries  of  boyhood's  dreamin' — 
"Woe  wisps  of  prayer  by  Ids  mother  taugljt/ — 

To  Ms  brain  and  lips  came,  in  sudden  tcendin'. 
Sad,  holy  visions  by  fancy  wrought! 

He  heard  the  lloorain'  of  death-knells  toilin', 
Shakin'  his  soul  like  a  knoll  of  doom. 


And  a  mufflod  thxmdor,  like  wild  surf  roUin' — 
Tho  round  Imn  stretched  but  the  rustlin'  broom. 

Mother  o'  God!  as  he  went  to  slaughter 
By  a  barren  slioro-line,  far,  far  away. 

Did  he  hear  tho  lappin'  o'  blood-dyed  wather, 
Who  died  a  hero  at  Suvla  Bay? 


Marguerite  Wilkinson's  page  of  criticism 
and  comment  in  the  Los  Angeles  Graphic 
is  read  eagerly  week  by  week  by  many  a 
lover  of  poetrJ^  To  tho  April  issue  of 
Contemporary  Verse,  this  discerning  ap- 
preeiator  of  poetry  contributes  a  charming 
lyric — spirited,  in  spite  of  its  philosophy, 
and  clear,  in  spite  of  its  symbolism. 

THE  SUN 
By  Marguerite  "Wilkinson 

I  saw  a  golden  horseman 

Ride  upward  out  of  dawn, 
Upon  a  golden  stallion 

On  the  trails  of  heaven  gone; 

And  I,  who  traveled  slowly 

Through  drab  and  level  days. 
Looked  upward  out  of  sorrow 
•     In  ecstasies  of  praise. 

I  said,  "Lo!  one  is  golden 

And  rides  beyond  my  soul 
And  climbs  the  hills  of  heaven 
In  fiery  caracole!" 

I  said,  "Yea,  one  has  glory. 
The  heavens'  gaUant  guest!" 

But  he  rides  in  dying  splendor 

Through  the  far  gates  of  the  "West! 


Thomas  Burke's  "Nights  in  London" 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of 
essays,  about  the  most  picturesque  noc- 
turnal aspect  of  Mr.  Burke's  favorite  city. 
Every  prose  study  is  prefaced  by  a  lyric, 
one  of  which — a  delicate  and  melodious 
consideration  of  summer  in  the  city  streets 
— we  quote  below. 

LONDON  JUNE 

By  Thomas  Bukke 

Rank  odors  ride  on  every  breeze; 

Skyward  a  hundred  towers  loom; 
And  factories  throb  and  workshops  wheeze. 

And  children  pine  in  secret  gloom. 
To  squabbUng  birds  the  roofs  declaim 

Their  httle  tale  of  misery ; 
And,  smiling  over  miirk  and  shame, 

A  wild  rose  blows  by  Bermondsey. 

"Where  every  traffic-ridden  street 

Is  ribboned  o'er  with  shade  and  shlno. 
And  webbed  with  wire  and  choked  with  heat ; 

"Where  smokes  with  fouler  smokes  entwine ; 
And  where,  at  evening,  darkling  lanes 

Fume  with  a  sickly  ribaldry — 
Above  the  squalors  and  the  pains, 

A  wild  rose  blooms  by  Bermondsey. 

Somewhere  beneath  a  nest  of  tiles 

My  Uttle  garret-window  squats. 
Staring  across  the  cruel  miles. 

And  wondering  of  kmdUer  spots. 
An  organ,  just  across  the  way. 

Sobs  out  its  ragtime  melody; 
But  in  my  heart  it  seems  to  play: 

A  "Wild  Rose  blows  by  Bermondsey! 

And  dreams  of  happy  morning  hills 

And  woodlands  laced  with  greenest  bouglis 
Are  mine  to-day  amid  the  ills 

Of  Tooloy  Street  and  wharfside  sloughs. 
Tho  Cherry  Gardens  reek  and  roar. 

And  engines  gasp  their  horrid  glee; 
I  mark  their  ugliness  no  more: 

A  wild  rose  blows  by  Bermondsey. 


The  difficult,  uncertain  life 
of  the  fire  fighter  calls  for 
resourcefulness,  skill  and 
courage  at  unexpected  .  mo- 
ments. 

An  alert  mind,  a  quick 
eye,  stout  miuscles,  and 
steady  nerves    are  essential. 

Many  a  man  helps  to  keep 
himself  fit  for  any  emer- 
gency, by  regular  use  of  the 
sturdy  wheat  and  barley 
food — 

Grape-Nuts 

Not  long  ago  a  fire  company 
in  Texas  took  the  prizes  in  two 
state  competitions  after  a  train- 
ing on  Grape-Nuts  food. 

It  gave  them  endurance  to 
outlast  the  other  fellows — a  nor- 
mal, healthful  endurance  that 
was  built  into  them  by  right 
feeding. 

You,  too,  can  build  better  by 
improving  your  method  of  living, 
and  it's  worth  while. 

A  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  with 
cream  or  good  milk  is  the  reg- 
ular morning  ration  of  many 
successful  men  who  appreciate 
the  power  for  success  that 
comes  with  health  of  body  and 
brain. 
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There's  a  Reason 

for 

Grape-Nuts 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HOW  DAVIS  DID  IT 


(( 


HAT  is  it,  really  and  truly,  that 
ou  do  not  like  about  Richard 
Harding  Davis?"  an  enAdous  newspaper- 
crater  was  once  asked.  "His  success," 
was  the  frank  reply.  And  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Davis'  success  is  hinted  in  another 
remark  often  made  by  his  readers  and  ac- 
quaintances: "Somehow  or  other,  when 
j'ou  begin  one  of  his  articles,  you've  got 
to  read  it  to  the  end.  I  don't  think  he's 
a  great  writer,  mind  you,  but  he's  certainly 
interesting.  I  don't  know  why."  If  his 
readers  did  not  know  why,  Mr.  Davis  did. 
In  1901,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  he  was  interviewed  by  Allen 
Sangree  for  Ainslee's  Magazine,  and  in  the 
story  of  that  interview,  appearing  in  the 
February  issue  of  Ainslee's,  Mr.  Damns' 
secret  of  " interestingness "  is  disclosed. 
As  interviewed  and  interviewer  walked 
through  a  New  York  side-street,  Mr.  Davis 
pointed  out  a  man  across  the  way.  It 
was  the  Christmas  season,  and  this  man, 
evidently  a  bartender,  was  hanging  fes- 
toons of  evergreen  and  holly  over  the  door 
of  his  saloon.  To  the  average  man  there 
was  little  of  interest  in  the  incident.  To 
Mr.  Davis  there  was  a  story  in  the  contrast 
between  the  sordid  trade  of  this  individual 
and  the  cheerful  and  gladsome  work  on 
which  he  was  at  present  engaged.  Had  he 
been  assigned  to  cvrite  a  Christmas  story 
of  this  dingy  side-street,  the  loutish  bar- 
tender with  the  Christmas  spirit  would 
have  had  a  place  in  it,  and  people  would 
have  "read  it  to  the  end,"  without  know- 
ing why. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Davis  characterized 
this  gift  of  his  as  the  ability  to  "see  things." 
His  ey<jsight,  it  is  true,  was  practically 
perfect,  and  was  at  one  time  characterized 
as  "better  than  that  of  any  man  in  the 
United  States  Army."  But  eyesight  alone 
did  not  give  him  the  gift  of  "seeing  things," 
nor  of  writing  of  these  things  so  that  the 
reader  saw  them,  too.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  as  he  himself  acknowledged  in 
his  heyday,  his  success  was  the  result  of 
strict  obedience  to  three  rules  of  his  own 
making.  How  these  three  rules  could  work 
on  occasion  is  illustrated  admirably  in  the 
story  of  "The  Alarm  That  Rang  too  Late," 
which  is  the  tale  of  a  Davis  news-story. 
Mr.  Sangree  teUs  it  as  follows: 

At  8  o'clock  on  a  spring  morning  the 
blotter  at  PoVu-e  Headquarters  recorded  a 
trifling  fire  on  the  East  Side.  News  being 
duU,  Davis  was  sent  to  cover  it.  He 
found  a  rickety  tenement-house  in  which 
fire  had  little  more  than  singed  the  top 
floor.  The  crowd  had  left,  a  few  ashes 
were  smoldering,  and  the  insurance-ad- 
justers were  examining  the  place. 

"Nothing  here,"  said  the  policeman  on 
watch.  "Only  $500  damage  and  a  bum 
lodger  asphyxiated.     He's  in  that  room." 

The  reporters  peeped,  saw  the  blackened 
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Asbestos  RoofiEigs 

Built  to  Endure 

Like  the  Foundations 


YOU  call  for  foundations  built  of  im- 
perishable materials  —  why  not  the 
roof?  Is  not  the  same  quality  of  perma- 
nence desirable  in  both? 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  provide  a  permanent, 
all-mineral  roofing  for  every  purpose,  composed  of 
alternate  layers  of  felt  made  of  Asbestos  (a  natural 
rock)  and  natural  Asphalt  (a  mineral  cement). 

This  roofing  never  needs  painting  or  coating.  It 
is  effectively  fire-resistant,  takes  the  base  rate  of  fire 
insurance,  is  as  readily  adapted  to  pitched  roofs  as 
to  flat,  and  is  backed  by  J-M  Roofing  Responsibility. 

Safer  Roofing  for  the 
Nation's  Homes 

WOOD  shingles  are  fire-inviting  and 
short-lived.  J-M  Transite  Asbestos' 
Shingles  are  fire-proof  and  long  lasting. 
They  take  the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance  and  fre 
made  of  two  indestructible  materials — Asbestos  fibre 
and  Portland  Cement.  Years  of  exposure  will  not 
rot,  warp,  curl  or  split  them.  They  frequently  out- 
last the  building  and  weigh  less  and  cost  less  than 
tile  or  slate. 

Supplied  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  in  soft 
tones  of  Gray,  Indian  Red  and  Mottled  Brown, 
thus  affording  great  latitude  of  artistic  effects  in 
application.  Easily  laid  by  your  carpenter,  roofer 
or  slater  and  backed  by  J-M  Roofing  Responsibility. 
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Residence  of  J.  A.  Curry, 
Portland,  Oregon 

Roofed  with  J-M  Transite 
Asbestos  Shingles 
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J-M  Roofing  Responsibility 

is  the  unimpeachable  responsibility  of  a  nation-wide 
organization  which  stands  for  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  every  purchaser.  Through  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  J-M  ROOFING  REGISTRATION,  you  can 
register  your  J-M  Roofing  with  this  organization  and 
put  it  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Roofing 
Service  Department  of  the  J-M  Branch  nearest  you. 
We  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  your  builder, 
roofer  or  architect  on  any  roofing  job.     Write  us. 


Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
N.  Y.  City 

Roofed  with  J-M 
Asbestos    Roofing 

A  rchitecis — IVar- 

ren   &    Wetmore, 

N.  Y.  Cifyr 


J-M  Asbestos 
Roofings  in- 
clude J-M 
BUILT-UP  for 
flat  roofs,  J-M 
READY  for 
sloping  roofs 
and  J-M  Tran- 
site Asbestos 
Shingles. 
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J-M  Asbestos 
Roofings  are 
examined,  ap- 
proved, classi- 
fied and  labeled 
by  the  Under- 
writers' Labo- 
ratories, Inc. , 
under  the  di- 
rection of  the 
National 
Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 
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Al  Left : 
March  8 — View  of   site  on 
tlie    clay   that    construction- 
work  began 

Belonv : 
March  28— [Build ingr,    80  x 
400   feet,   nearly   ready    for 
occupancy 


Building 
in  22 
Working- 
Days 

MARCH  8th  the  site— at  Hubbard  &  Company's  Pittsburgh 
plant  —  was  covered  with  debris  from  a  fire  that  had 
occurred  February  28th.  On  April  1st,  29  working-days  after 
the  fire,  the  owner  moved  into  a  140-foot  section — two  weeks 
earlier   than   the   contract   specified. 


This  quick  time  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  of  unusual  conditions.  It 
was  necessary  to  reduce  Austin  Standard 
No.  3  from  100  feet  to  80  feet  wide, 
devising  and  fabricating  special  roof- 
trusses  instead  of  using  the  standard 
trusses  we  carry  in  stock.  But  the  steel 
was  ready  on  time,  the  building  com- 
pleted ahead  of  time  —  proving  that 
Austin  Standard  Construction  makes 
good  even  under  unusual  conditions 
that  necessitate  modifications  of  the 
standard  features. 


Austin  Standard  Construction  gives 
quality  in  quick  time  at  low  cost.  There 
are  three  types  of  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Buildings  that  can  be  con- 
structed, under  normal  conditions  any- 
where east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  30 
working-days  after  the  order  is  signed; 
two  sixty-day  types;  two  multi-story 
types  that  take  a  little  more  time.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  one  of  them 
would  suit  your  requirements.  Write, 
phone  or  wire,  stating  your  require- 
ments definitely  as  possible. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridgeport,  Conn.       Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.       Jackson,  Mich. 

Export  Representative:  John  Bennett  Bissell,  Inc. 
SO  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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''What  Happens  After 
Death? 


A  Symposium  by  Twcnty- 
Six  Eminent  Writers 


This  question  has  been  asked  by  millions. 
Some  of  these  writers  make  positive  reply 
in  this  new  volume: 

"We  Do  Not  Die."  declares  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts.  "After 
Death — Nothingness."  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  "After 
Death — Something,"  asserts  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers. 
"The  Undying  Soul."  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon.  D.D.,  writes 
about.  "No  One  Comes  Back  To  Tell/'  is  the  agnostic 
opinion  of  John  Bloundelle-Burton.  "We  Can  Not 
Come  To  An  End,"  urges  A.  C.  Benson.  "Death  is 
NOT  the  End,"  Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  certain.  The 
late  Monsignor  R.  F.  Benson  writes  of  "Our  Chance  of 
Immortality."  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  presents ."  The 
Theosophic  View,"  and  there,  are  many  other  star- 
tling and  interesting  replies, 

12mo,  Cloth,    7Sc  net;  by  mail.  83c 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-60  Fourtli  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Runs   on  Alcohol 

iinywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheiiper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brines  genu- 
ine comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
casli  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  U.  b  A. 

Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Giicago 


BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE, 


A  series  of  dcliKhtful 
Essajs  by  David  H. 
Wheeleb,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Cloth  $i.OO.    Paper  25  cts. 

Fuuk  &,  W.-ignalls  Company,  Now  Vork 


Genuine  Panama  Hats 


Direct  from 

the  Source  of 

Production 


Special  Grade  Sent  44 
by  Parcel  Post  pre-  '^ 
paid  on  receipt  of     i 


(Bill  or 
Money 
Order) 


Can  be  worn  as  it  is  in  natural  sliape  or  blocked  in  any 
style  for  Ladies  or  Men.  Brims  2H  to  5  inches  wide. 
Other  grades  from  $\  to  $25 according  to  fineness  of  weave. 

THE  C.  C.  HENRIQUEZ  CO..  16  Oranse  Street.  Kingston.  Jamaica.  B.W.  I 


face  and  rigid  form,  a  man  unnamed  and 
forgotten— and  wrote  a  paragraph.  The 
Evening  Sun  reporter,  in  mouching  about, 
saw  an  alarm-clock  by  the  dead  man's  side 
with  the  hand  pointing  to  7  o'clock. 

"What  time  did  you  break  in  here?" 
he  asked. 

"Let  me  see,"  yawned  the  bluecoat. 
"Seven  o'clock  it  was.  I  remember,  be- 
cause that  alarm  was  going  off  just  as  I  got 
inside." 

"That's  my  story,"  said  Davis,  and  he 
began  his  account,  touching  and  vivid, 
simply  with:  "The  man  died  at  6.30. 
The  alarm  went  off  at  7.  It  was  just  half 
an  hour  too  late." 

Speaking  in  the  present  tense  and  with 
reference,  naturally,  to  the  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  of  fifteen  years  ago,  the  writer  of 
the  interview  in  Ainslee's  tells  of  the  three 
rules  and  how  Mr.  Davis  made  them  work: 

"In  the  first  place,"  says  Davis,  "I  use 
similes  that  the  man  at  home  can  under- 
stand; secondly,  I  tell  the  thing  as  it  im- 
prest me  when  I  first  saw  it;  thirdly,  I 
always  teU  the  thing  that  most  interests 
me." 

Carlyle  could  make  a  semicolon  talk; 
Mr.  Davis  can  put  a  battle  in  South 
Africa  before  the  eyes  of  the  Chicago 
reader  in  a  sentence.  In  writing  of  the 
Tommies  packed  together  on  a  kopje,  he 
says  they  looked  like  "a  crowd  on  the 
bleacher-boards  at  a  baseball  match,"  and 
you  can  see  them.  It  is  a  great  temptation 
of  writers  of  travel  to  show  off — to  tell  how 
many  countries  they  have  visited.  Mr. 
Davis  avoids  this.  He  does  not  say  the 
PjTamids  are  higher  than  the  Mosque  of 
St.  Sophia,  but  that  they  are  "one  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  Madison  Square 
tower."  He  was  writing  for  a  New  York 
public  then  and  could  not  feel  sure  that  a 
majority  of  his  readers  had  seen  St. 
Sophia.  The  latter  he  describes  as  "about 
as  big  as  the  auditorium  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater."  In  another  place  he  says, 
"Brindisi  looks  hke  Long  Island  City 
when  you  come  into  it  from  the  rear." 
That  puts  a  man  at  home  in  Brindisi,  and 
he  is  prepared  to  learn  more  about  it. 

In  support  of  his  rule  to  teU  the  thing  as 
he  first  saw  it,  Davis  goes  on  the  theory 
that  the  reader  is  no  more  intelligent  than 
he  was  when  he  landed  in  a  town  or  coun- 
try. He  believes,  what  the  intelligent 
person  already  knows,  that  after  one  has 
lived  in  a  place  for  a  while  he  becomes  so 
much  a  part  of  it,  so  much  involved  in  its 
poUtics  and  social  hfe,  that  he  is  no  longer 
an  impartial  observer.  He  begins  to  use 
the  country's  local  plirases  and  write  as  tho 
for  the  local  paper.  He  forgets  that  the 
business  man  in  Denver  and  Buffalo  is  not 
traveUng  along  Avith  him,  instead  of  trjnng 
to  get  a  vi\id  understanding  of  the  country 
or  battle  from  a  distance  of  10,000  miles. 
Davis  always  puts  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  man  at  home;  and  while  other  cor- 
respondents clog  up  their  accounts  with 
personalities  and  localisms,  he  sticks  to 
the  lii'st  impression. 

As  to  the  third  rule,  Mr.  Davis  says  it 
formed  in  his  mind  one  night  at  a  prize- 
fight. It  was  the  first  one  he  had  ever  at- 
tended, and  Avhile  deeply  fascinated  with 
the  tiger-like  movements  of  the  pugihsts, 
the  painful  kiss  of  the  five-ounce  glove, 
and  the  spray  of  rod  blood,  what  interested 
him  more  A\as  the  conduct  of  the  Mayor. 
This  city  official  sat  near  the  ring  and 
everybody  watclicd  liim;  took  their  cue 
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from  him.  The  man's  collar  had  lost 
its  moorings  behind,  and  in  consequence 
all  dignity.  With  each  successive  i-ound 
it  behaved  more  erratically,  now  moving 
up,  now  down,  his  Honor  clutching  madly 
at  times  to  hold  it  in  place,  so  that  the 
collar  fairly  reflected  the  fight.  Instead  of 
describing  the  various  upper  cuts  and 
straight  jabs,  therefore,  Da\'is  merely  de- 
scribed the  struggle  't-viixt  the  Mayor  and 
his  collar. 

"This  conviction  to  write  what  interests 
me,"  said  Mr.  Da\as,  "was  strengthened 
on  a  visit  to  Mexico,  where  I  was  stranded 
in  an  out-of-the-way  village  and  chanced  to 
pick  up  a  Harper's  Magazine.  The  three 
important  articles  were  one  by  Weeks  on 
India,  one  by  Child  on  South  America,  and 
one  by  Julian  Ralph  on  Chicago.  Well, 
the  only  one  I  read  was  the  one  on  Chicago, 
and  I  asked  myself  why?  'You  don't 
know  anything  about  South  America  or 
India,'  I  said,  'and,  ob\'iously,  those  are 
the  places  jou  shoidd  read  about.'  I 
could  only  get  interested,  however,  in  the 
Chicago  story.  Gaging  the  average  Amer- 
ican by  myself,  I  concluded  that  he  would 
rather  read  about  something  he  knows, 
something  near  home,  an(J  if  China  is  not 
home,  bring  it  there. 

"If  I  go  to  the  theater,  I  do  not  care  to 
read  what  the  critic  thinks  about  other 
plays,  but  of  the  one  I  saw.  If  you  tell  a 
Londoner  that  in  a  certain  part  of  Africa  the 
natives  bow  backward  he  is  not  half  so 
much  interested  as  when  you  tell  him 
that  people  ride  on  Rotten  Row  at  9  a.m. 
instead  of  4  p.m.  'The  devil  they  do,'  he 
says,  and  repeats  the  information  to  all  his 
friends.  When  Mr.  Kipling  said  that  the 
British  pubUe  was  more  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  Tommy  who  steps  forward  to 
puU  a  comrade  back  into  the  square  than 
in  the  woes  and  trials  of  a  commissary- 
general,  he  spoke  from  certain  knowledge. 
The  writer  who  has  the  gift  of  seeing  a 
thing  from  the  human-interest  standpoint 
should  depict  it  that  way." 

In  Mr.  Davis's  opinion  this  third  rule 
was  the  best  of  all  in  newspaper  work. 
Others  have  tried  it  with  success,  but 
probably  none  other  has  stretched  it  quite 
to  the  point  that  Mr.  Davis  attained,  when 
he  cabled  to  the  London  Times  a  long  story 
of  a  big  battle  in  Greece,  telling  only  how 
one  smaU  boy  behaved  throughout  the 
action.     We  are  assured  that — 

His  paper  pronounced  it  the  best  story 
it  had  printed  of  that  war.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  flank  movements,  charges,  or 
captures;  nothing  about  the  effect  of  artil- 
lery or  infantry.  But  all  England  was 
interested,  just  as  much  as  the  American 
correspondent,  in  the  country  lad  who 
acted  as  a  host  to  the  army  that  occupied 
his  native  liills;  who  ran  to  bring  up  shells 
as  tho  at  a  spring  circus;  who  suavely  led 
the  generals  about  like  a  gentleman  show- 
ing people  over  his  landed  estate. 

An  interesting  little  epUog  to  the  story 
of  Mr.  Davis's  skill  as  journalist  and  cor- 
respondent is  the  letter  he  received  some 
twenty  years  ago  from  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Davis,  the  young  re- 
porter, had  written,  on  his  own  behalf  and 
that  of  his  fellow  workers  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  to  express  appreciation  of 
the  short  story,  "A  Lodging  for  the  Night," 


TRUE 
HOME- 
LOVERS 
HAVE 
LONG 
NEEDED 
THIS 
BOOK 


It  not  only  includes  eight  attractive,  new  and  individual 
home  designs — one  of  which  will  fit  your  pocket  book 
— but  also  gives  many  valuable  hints  on  proper  con- 
struction, as  well  as  complete  information  regarding 
the  adaptability  to  all  home  building  uses  of 

ARKANSAS   SOFT  PINE 

Send  us  your  name — we'll  send  you  the  book.  If  especially 
interested  in  White  Enameled  woodwork,  please  indicate  the 
fact  in  your  request.     Address  Department  L. 

Ai'kansas  Soft  Pine  is  trade  marked  and  sold  by 
dealers.     See  that  yours  supplies  it.     He  can. 

I    ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS  AND  ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 

The  contents  include  a  cli.-ar  and  concise  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research  as  to  the  physiological 
effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human  body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn, 
8  plates.  39  cuts.    8vo,  Cloth.    $2.00  net.  By  mail  $2.ir>" 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  \Vid'\  M  D.  Tho  latest  word  on  the  principles  and 
applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  massage,  and  orthopedics. 
Third  revised  edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  382  pages.  With  nearly  ono 
hundred  half-tone  illustrations.     $3.00.  net:  postpaid.  $3.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Handle  Orders,  Billing,  Shipping  Vs  Faster 


The  "Commercial"  daplicalea  any 
thing,  but  there  is  no  duplicate 
of  the  "Commercial.  " 


Hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  saved  more  than  1-3  of 
the  time  on  such  work — yes,  and  saved  delays,  reduced  errorB,  simpli- 
fied details— through  our  easier  methods  and  the 


In  153  different  lines  of  business  careful  men  have  proved  tho 

time-and-labor-aavinff  efficiency  of  the  Commercial  Duplicator.  We 

.-in  probably  show  you  now  several  concerns  in  your  own  line  are  fll- 

.n(f  orders  with  1-3  the  clerical  labor  you  use — how  they  handle  dup- 

licatecopies  for  billinK,  shipping,  bookkeepinu, shop  and  stock  records  without 

rewriting.    Ask  us  for  these  facts  from  the  experiences  of  others  in  your  line. 

We  can  help  you  reduce  your  office  work,  speed  up  work  that  now  drags,  simplifiy 

details,  cut  expense,  improve  your  service  to  customers.    Write  now  for  the  facts. 

DUPLICATOR  MFG.  CO.,  753  Commercial  Duplicator  BIdg.,  Chicago— 1553A  Hudson  Term.  Bldg.,  NewYork 
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Nick  ^S£(  Pull- 
save  time  and  money 

Quick  as  a  wink  the  pencil's 
sharpened — no  fuss,  no  muss, 
no  soiled  fingers,  no  bother  of 
whittling;  and  how  the  smooth 
easy-writing  leads  do  glide  over 
the  paper! 

That' s  speech  for  you ! 

No  wasted  leads — there's  no 
scraping  necessary.  With  or- 
dinary wooden  pencils  two-thirds 
of  the  lead  is  lost  in  sharpening. 
The  Blaisdell  uses  a//  the  lead 
in  writing,  and  lasts  two-thirds 
longer. 

That's  economy  for  you. 

The  biggest  corporations  are  users 
of  Blaisdell  pencils,  and  the  biggest 
factor  that  determines  their  use  is 
Blaisdell' s  downright  economy. 

And  there's  positive  fascination  in 
learning  to  "nick  and  pull."  Yow 
soon  become  an  adept  and  wonder 
how  you  ever  took  the  time  to  wiiittle 
down  a  wooden  pencil. 

This  makes  Blaisdells  a  joy  for  the 
business  man,  clerk,  stenographer, 
student,  and  everybody  who  writes 
much  and  often.  Blaisdell  202  is  a 
favorite  with  many.  55c  a  dozen; 
$5.40  a  gross.  Blaisdell  151  blue  pencil 
is  a  world-beater — outsells  all  other 
blue  pencils  combined.  90c  a  dozen; 
$9  a  gross. 

The  Blaisdell  Spun  Glziss  Ink  Eraser  . 

is  another  economy  producer.  Sharp- 
ened like  the  Blaisdell  pencil.  Lasts 
three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
ink  eraser,  and  costs  only  loc.  Put 
one  on  your  desk! 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line 
of  pencils — every  kind  for 
every  purpose,  including  reg- 
ular, colored,  copying,  in- 
delible, extra  thick,  china 
marking,  metal  marking, 
iinnberman's  and  railroad 
pencils.  All  grades  and  all 
degrees  of  hardness.  Sold  by 
leading  stationers  everywhere. 
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and  admiration  for  "the  brave  sick  man" 
fighting  with  life  iti  his  island  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  reply  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Sangree  in  the  article  in  Ainslec's,  and  runs 
as  follows: 

Deal-  Sir: 

Why,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
frank,  agreeable,  and  natural  letter.  It  is 
certainly  very  pleasant  that  all  you  young 
fellows  should  enjoy  my  work,  and  ^get 
some  good  out  of  it;  and  it  was  very  kind 
in  you  to  write  and  tell  me  so.  The  tale 
of  the  suicide  is  excellently  droll;  and 
Aour  letter,  you  maj'  be  sure,  will  be  pre- 
served. If  you  are  to  escape  unhurt  out 
of  yom*  present  business,  you  must  be  very 
careful,  and  you  must  find  in  your  heart 
much  constancy.  The  swiftly  .done  work 
of  the  journalist,  and  the  cheap  finish  and 
ready-made  methods  to  which  it  leads, 
you  must  try  to  counteract  in  private  by 
wTiting  with  the  most  considerate  slowness 
and  on  the  most  ambitious  models.  And 
when  I  say  "writing" — O,  believe  me,  it 
is  rewTiting  that  I  have  chiefly  in  mind. 
If  you  will  do  this,  I  hope  to  hear  of  you 
some  day. 

Please  excuse  this  sermon  from 
Your  obliged, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


"MADE  IN  GERMANY" 

<<  OKITISH  MAKE"  is  a  trade-mark 
-L'  that  the  populace  of  the  British 
Isles  particularly  admire.  Even  when  it 
is  absent,  they  like  to  feel  that  the  articles 
they  are  wont  to  buj'  at  home  are  of 
British  workmanship,  and  that  for  that 
reason  they  are  the  very  best  obtainable. 
'Twere  perhaps  folly  to  be  wiser  on  this 
point,  but  the  fact  is  that  many  a  char- 
acteristically British  bit  of  manufacture  is 
not  British  at  all.  It  is  \ery  likely  to  be 
German,  or  was  so  before  the  war.  Now 
that  the  President  of  the  London  Board  of 
Trade  has  risen  to  propose  the  utter  an- 
nihilation of  German  trade  after  the  war, 
the  New  York  Times  is  tempted  to  recall  a 
few  stories  of  pseudo-British  materials,  for 
Avhich  it  vouches.  Germany,  apparently, 
not  only  flooded  the  world  with  superior 
CJerman  things;  she  flooded  England  with 
superior  British  things — made  in  Germany. 
We  read: 

A  certain  English  overcoat  known  all 
over  the  world  for  its  utility  and  merit, 
especially  the  merit  of  having  two  sides, 
one  for  bad  weather  and  one  for  good, 
was  made  in  lots  of  a  thousand  dozen  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  nowhere  else. 
They  were  shipped  in  bulk  to  the  London 
jobber,  who  sold  them  everywhere,  even 
in  Germany. 

A  traveler  in  Germany  bewaUed  the 
fact  that  his  English  kit-bag  had  worjt  out 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  replace  it  iti  war- 
time. A  German  leather- manufactinvr 
thought  it  might  be  duplicated  at  Offen- 
bach. The  tra\eler  said  it  was  impossible. 
Onlj'  the  English  ever  made  that  kind  of 
!)ag.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to 
match  it.  But  the  German  took  him  to 
Offenbach,  where  the  great  leather  industry 
had  been  in  {)eace-time,  and  out  of  a  vast 
dust-covered  stock  selected  a  beautiful  bag. 


"Why,  that's  the  very  thing,  even  to  the 
English  label!"  exclaimed  the  traveler. 

"Yes,"  said  the  German,  ".most  of 
the  famous  English  bags  were  made  in 
Offenbach." 

A  rich  American  woman  hving  in 
Berlin  was  heard  to  bemoan  the  hardship 
of  being  without  a  certain  soft,  sheer 
fabric  used  in  making  baby-clothes. 

"But  you  can  get  it  here,"  she  was  told. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  mean  the  English 
kind.     It  is  made  only  in  England." 

To  her  amazement  she  learned  that  tho 
it  had  always  come  from  England,  it  was 
made  in  Germany,  only  a  few  miles  from 
where  she  lived.  None  of  it  had  ever  been 
sold  directly  in  Germanv. 


ARABIC  SPICE  FOR  TOMMY 

A  PHRASE-BOOK  in  Arabic  for  Tommy 
Atkins,  with  especial  emphasis  laid 
on  affectionate  terminologj^  and  aids  to 
love-making,  is  one  of  the  conveniences 
provided  for  the  British  soldier  in  Egypt. 
A  Reuter  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News  has  fun  across  a  copy  of  this 
invaluable  little  volume,  and  finds  the  close 
study  of  it  "more  refreshing  than  palm- 
trees  or  brooks  of  water  in  the  desert." 
It  is  entitled  "British  Soldiers'  Colloquial 
Arabic  Pocket -Guide,"  by  Mohammed 
Hammam.  The  correspondent  gives  a  few 
glimpses  of  this  oasis: 

In  his  first  conversation,  after  some  pre- 
liminary skirmishing  with  "Good-day" 
and  "Thank  you,"  our  soldier  finds  him- 
self talking  to  a  gentleman  who  says  his 
name  is  Mohammed.  The  Britisher  asks, 
"Do  you  speak  English?"  The  reply  is, 
"Little,  sir."  "What  do  you  want  from 
me?"  comes  next.  "I  want  to  drink  beer 
with  you,"  says  Mohammed.  "1  have  no 
money.  Go  away,"  rejoins  the  soldier. 
This  is  the  very  type  and  model  of  a 
Cairo  conversation,  the  suggestions  on  one 
side  being  what  they  usually  are  and  the 
replies  on  the  other  what  they  should  be. 

Alohammed  i)Iuuges  the  British  soldier 
head  over  heels  into  a  love-affair.  He 
begins  haughtily,  "Come  here,  girl."  The 
lady  replies  politely.  "Yes,  sir." 

"What  is  yoiu-  name?" 

"My  name  is  Haneni." 

"You  are  jn-etty  and  gentle  and  sympa- 
thetic, too.  I  love  you  so  nuich,"  says 
the  soldier. 

"I  love  you,  too,  sir,"  replies  the  maid. 
But  the  underlying  cynicism  of  the  author 
rudely  breaks  the  course  of  dalliance.  He 
gi\es  us  a  lovers'  quarrel  in  tliree  hurried, 
\  indictive  sentences. 

"You  are  a  liar." 

"You  are  a  cunning." 

"You  love  me  for  my  money." 

Here  the  soldier's  passion  overcomes  his 
anger. 

"Your  cheek  is  rosy,"  he  cries — shetT 
Oriental  hyperbole,  of  course,  cheeks  are 
ne\er  rosy  in  Egypt — and  he  pleads  for  a 
ki.ss,  being  rude  enough,  I  regret  to  say, 
to  offer  humorously  half  a  millieme  (^about 
half  a  farthing)  for  that  which  should  be 
priceless. 


FOR   m  MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 
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A  Message  to  New  Car  Owners! 


FISK  Tire  Service  is  FREE.     It  includes 
putting  in  your  new  tube,  mounting 
tire  on  your  spare  wheel,  air  testing, 
inspection,  inflation,  putting  your  wheels  in 
alignmentand  so  on,  regardless  of  the  tire  used. 

No  other  organization  in  the  country  is  so 
well  prepared  to  give  you  this  assistance — 
no  other  service  policy  is  so  liberal.  There  is 
never  a  charge  made  in  any  Fisk  Branch 
except  for  actual  repairs  and  supplies. 

Your  future  tire  expense  depends  on  your 
early  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  and  use 


your  tires;  proper  inflation  for  your  car; 
how  to  economize  by  caring  for  the  small 
cuts;  and  a  dozen  and  one  other  things  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  tire  expense. 

More  than  100  direct  Fisk  Branches  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  At  any 
one  of  them  you  get  this  uniform  FREE 
Service  and  expert  advice.  Many  motorists 
have  reduced  expenses,  eliminated  road 
annoyances  and  increased  their  mileage 
greatly  by  regular  monthly  tire  inspections — 
FREE  at  Fisk  Branches. 


-v««=^        ~^*' 


Consult  Your  Telephone  Direc- 
tory for  the  Local  Fisk  Branch — 
Make  Use  of  Fisk  Service  Now. 
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DENBY 


'.^.J^ 


TRUCKS 


1-ton     .      .      . 

(With  Express 
I'.-ton  .  . 
2-ton  .  .  . 
2 '2 -ton      .      . 


$1020 

hnii\) 

1575 
1790 
2090 


Denby  standards  per- 
mit only  the  highest 
quaHty  of  workman- 
ship from  every  em- 
ploye. Denby  prices 
are  lower  because  of 
Denby  superiority  in 
design  and  manufac- 
turing methods. 


DENBY  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to 
Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

and  use  iu  the  l'"oot-Hath.  Makes 
ti(rlit-litting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
For  25  years  Allen's  Foot-Ease 
has  been  the  Standard  Rem- 
edy for  Tired,  achinc,  swollen, 
smarting:,  tender  feet.  Nothing-  rests 
the  feet  so  Quickly  and  thoroughly. 
Jt  takes  the  friction  from  the  Shoe, 
the  stingf  out  of  Corns  and  Bunions 
and  makes  walking  a  deligfht.  We 
have  over  30,000  testimonials.  T-y  it 
Today.  Sold  everywhere,  2.v  .-ts. 
Don't  accept  f|ny  substitute. 

"Oh!  What  CDETCT  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Rest  and  ■■     i^KEasentbymuil.  AddresH, 

Comfort"  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y, 


For  you  to  keep  and  use  for  a  month  as  your  own. 


WMf^mmmgfM  y#>>a  then  agree  to  show  your  bicycle  to 
wWUalM  W  VMM  ten  or  more  of  your  friends  and  tell 
them  the  ridiculously  low  factory  price,  easy  terms,  unusual 
conditions  and  exceptional  offers  I  would  make,  all  of  which 
I  will  explain  to  you  if  within  ten  days  from  secinK  this  you 
will  say  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal,  "Send  particulars  0$ 
Bicycle  Offer"  and  address  your  postal  card  or  letter: 
Pemonal  for  G.  I,.  LCMfIS,  Managar 

MEAD   CYCLE  CO.,  0172  M«ad  Block,  Chicago 


Visits  to  the  bar  and  the  restaurant 
are  less  instructive,  altho  at  the  latter 
plaee  the  British  soldier  is  taught  to  call 
for  "a  cup  of  tea  with  butter,"  and  when 
the  waiter  says,  "You  are  a  gentleman," 
to  reply,  "You  have  that  bakshish," 
doubtless  with  the  emphasis  on  the  verb. 

We  then  have  interviews  with  a  car- 
riager  (cabman),  a  donkey-boy,  and  a 
merchant,  all  of  which  repay  study,  and 
we  wind  up  with  a  dialog  headed  "The 
Beggar."    It  runs  as  follows: 

"Sir,  I  am  a  blind.  Half  piaster,  please. 
I  am  very  poor.  I  beg  you.  I  am  very 
hungry.  I  am  very  thirsty."  ■  {Sic.)  All 
this  time  the  beggar  is  running  on  im- 
answered,  which  is  just  what  would  happen. 
The  British  soldier  now  replies.  You  must 
imagine  short  intervals  between  each 
sentence:  "I  have  no  money."  "Go  on." 
"Get  away,  donkey."  "Get  a  hell" 
{Rooh  fi  dahia).    That  settles  the  beggar. 


WHY  THE  TURKS  LOVE  MORGENTHAU 

DESPITE  the  classification  of  Henry 
Morgenthau  in  the  order  of  "shirt- 
sleeve diplomats,"  and  despite  the  ex- 
travagant stories  of  the  way  he  has  "bul- 
lied" the  Turks  into  granting  his  demands, 
the  statement  that  he  is  greatly  beloved 
by  the  officials  of  the  Tm-kish  Government 
is  well  substantiated.  Our  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  has  fought  his  way  through  a 
period  of  great  stress  and  confusion  in  that 
country,  and  comes  home  for  a  brief  rest 
with  laurels  trebly  won.  According  to  re- 
port, the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  said:  "I 
love  the  American  Ambassador.  I  see  no 
Ambassador  except  Mr.  Morgenthau." 
The  story  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet  position 
that  was  open  to  him — which  might  well 
have  given  him  a  controlling  influence  in 
Turkish  statesmanship  for  the  next  decade 
- — is  known  to  all.  They  were  willing  to 
have  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  he  might 
even  continue  his  office  as  American  Am- 
bassador. That  he  could  not  become 
"Morgenthau  Pasha,"  as  they  \i'ished,  they 
finally  understood;  but  their  admiration  of 
him  and  his  methods  did  not  wane.  We 
are  told  by  one  writer,  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 
in  a  special  article  in  the  May  World's 
Work,  that  the  favors  extended  to  Mr. 
JMorgenthau  were  really  personal  favors. 
"The  Turks  showed  their  good-will  not 
necessarily  to  the  United  States,  but  to  Mr. 
Morgenthau.  'I  am  doing  tliis  for  you. 
IMr.  Ambassador,'  they  would  say  when 
granting  his  requests."  How  he  came 
to  win  this  position  in  their  regjird  is  told 
in  a  few  entertaining  stories.  As  Mr. 
Hendrick  explains: 

When  appointed  by  President  Wilson. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  knew  nothing  of  tradi- 
tional diplonuvcy.  l^otocols.  notes,  ver- 
IxdcK,  precedents,  dciucniis,  aides,  mcnioirrs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  diplomatic  jargon  had 
never  entered  his  consciousness.  His  main 
equipment  was  supreme  common  sense. 
He  had  knocked  against  the  hard  ex- 
periences of  commercial  life  in  New  York 
and  had  fought  his  way  from  obscurity  to 
great  business  success.  That  tells  the 
diplomatic  story.     He  had  energy,  adroit- 
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ness  ill  managing  men,  intelligence,  and 
imtriotie  devotion  to  his  country.  He  took 
this  equipment  and  just  nothing  more  to 
Constantinople. 

From  the  first  he  regarded  his  job  as  a 
business  operation.  Like  a  good  business 
man  he  studied  it  in  all  its  details.  Before 
going  to  the  P]ast,  he  visited  the  European 
cajjitals,  calling  upon  the  Tiu-kish  officials 
and  generally  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  atmosphere  of  his  duties.  Too  many 
American  ambassadors  have  regarded  their 
positions  merely  as  social  opportunities:  a 
diplomatic  post  chiefly  signifies  dinners, 
receptions,  associations  with  European 
society;  Mr.  Morgenthau  regarded  it  chiefly 
as  a  place  to  work.  This  new  conception, 
strangely  enough,  favorably  imprest  the 
Tm'ks,  whose  diplomacy,  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  not  distinguished  itself  by 
an  absence  of  guile.  Their  country,  how- 
ever, had  recently  passed  through  devastat- 
ing experiences.  It  had  fought  tloree  wars 
in  as  many  years,  its  financ^es  were  ruined, 
and  its  industries  and  agriculture  at  a 
standstill.  A  general  air  of  depression 
and  hopelessness,  therefore,  everywhere 
prevailed. 

The  Turkish  statesmen,  worn  out  by 
several  centm-ies  of  European  diplomacy, 
turned  with  relief  to  this  sample  of  the 
American  art.  Here  was  a  man  who  was 
not  seeking  political  advantage — not  plan- 
ning the  dismemberment  of  their  country, 
not  seeking  to  undermine  the  Turkish 
Empire  by  a  foreign  loan  or  a  railroad-con- 
cession. He  had  no  interest  in  training  up 
a  huge  Turkish  Army  which  his  own  nation 
might  subsequently  use;  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Turkish  Navy,  necessarily  entailing 
contracts  for  battle-ships,  did  not  arouse 
his  particular  enthusiasm.  Here,  however, 
was  a  country  with  an  enormously  rich 
territory  and  a  half-starved  population. 
That  appealed  to  his  American  business 
sense. 

The  Turkish  officials,  seeking  a  way  out 
of  their  troubles — what  they  wanted  above 
all  was  five  years  of  recuperation — appre- 
ciated his  undiplomatic  interest,  and  eager- 
ly asked  him  for  assistance  and  advice.  At 
their  suggestion  he  made  a  tour  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  submitted  a  report  on  condi- 
tions and  reforms.  Turkey,  he  told  the 
Government,  occupied  much  the  position 
of  the  American  Southern  States  after  the 
Civil  War;  the. process  of  rejuvenation,  Uke 
that  which  took  place  in  this  country,  must 
be  slow  and  painful.  He  offered  his 
assistance  in  instructing  the  people,  who 
then  cultivated  only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
their  land,  in  American  agricultural  meth- 
ods; he  would  help  them  to  introdu(;e 
American  agricultural  macloinery,  he  would 
even  secure  the  cooperation  of  American 
money.  The  Turks  had  never  known  an 
ambassador  like  that.  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
recommendations  delighted  them. 

We  are  assured  that  the  stories  showing 
Mr.  Morgenthau  as  domineering  in  the 
execution  of  his  duties  as  Ambassador,  or 
as  handling  the  interests  entrusted  to  him 
in  an  aggressive,  militant  manner,  typical 
of  the  spread-eagle,  bluffing  American,  are 
entirely  false.  Most  of  his  negotiations 
are  conducted  tlu'ough  channels  of  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  Turkish  officials, 
and  they  are  consummated  not  by  the 
aid  of  bluff,  but  under  the  bond  of  a  mu- 
tuai    respect.      Ilia    straightforward    and 


Attainment 


npO  build  a  motor  car  of  light  weight, 
-*-  attractive  appearance  and  low  op- 
erating cost ;  to  equip  it  with  every  device 
for  comfort  and  convenience;  throughout 
to  instil  a  value  and  character  that  we 
could  be  proud  to  endorse  with  our  name 
and  reputation ;  and  to  offer  such  a  motor 
car  at  a  price  made  possible  only  by 
scientific  manufacturing  and  a  great  vol- 
ume of  business. 

This  ideal,  conceived  almost  thirteen 
years  ago,  has  been  the  guiding  influence 
in  the  destiny  of  our  institution.  Its 
soundness  is  established  by  our  success 
and  the  great  good  will  earned  by  the 
Maxwell  car. 
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One  Chassis,  Five  Body  Styles 

Two-Passenger  Roadster         ....  $635 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car         .         .         .  655 

Touring  Car  ( with  All  Weather  Top)     ..     .  710 

Two-Passenger  Cabriolet     ....  865 

Six-Passenger  Town  Car 915 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Full   equipment,    including    Electric  Starter  and  Lights. 
In  Canada  $830,  $850,  $975,  $1150,  $1250,  f.o.b.  Windsor 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Quality -the 
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you  nothing 
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After  Claims, 

Promises  and 

Even  Guarantees 

are  forgotten,  tnat  quality  which 
shows    in    actual  service  is   the 
quality  which  holds    the  ever- 
growing   hosts     of    users    of 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

Guaranteed — per  warranty  tag  on  each 
casing — for  6,000  miles;  the  extra  mileage 
they  average  only  strengthens  your  con- 
viction that  Vacuum  Gups  are  perfect. 

Then,  at  no  additional  cost,  you  get  the 
guaranteed    skid-protection    on    slippery 

pavements,    else    tires   returnable,    after 

reasonable  trial. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the   United  States  and  Canada 


Dealers  everywhere  display)  the  above 
Blue  and   Yellow  Vacuum   Cup  Sign. 
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As  makers  of  the  famous 
Vacuum  Gup  Tires,  we 
confidently  place  our 
name  and  reputation 
behind  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

EbonyTread 

A    quality    casing  with 
black,  ribbed  tread,  at  a 
moderate  price. 
Guaranteed — per  tag  at- 
tached— for 

5,000  Miles 


ITNDEIi  THE  CARE  OF  TWE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  hook  of  intimate  fiist-hand  insights  int<j  tlie  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  with  nunieious  actual  snapshots.  |1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    SOcents. 
FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  wluch  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  tlic  man  wlio  puts  English  to  practical  u.sc.  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  rules  and  foggy  reasonings,  hut  facts  anil  illustrations  that 
clear  ur)  the  anno:  '-ng  puzzles  of  grannnar,  whenever  tlicy  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  .systen)  that  locates  in  a  .second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details — about  which  any  question  could  l)e  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  oommon-.sense  guide  for  every  offiico,  home  and  .school  whcre 
graTumalical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 

2S2  pages,  Itnndsomely  bound-  Price.  7r>  ccnta;  ').v  iiinil,  ,sv;  cm  Is. 
"asCl^i^  '— — •   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


informal    diplomacy  one    story  illustrates 
admirably : 

When  the  Turkish  Government  entered 
the  war,  Mr.  Morgenthau  found  himself 
the  protector  of  eight  different  peoples. 
His  immediate  problem  was  safely  to  get 
the  enemy  ambassadors  and  citizens  out  of 
Constantinople.  The  Government  agreed 
to  furnish  two  trains — one  for  the  embassy 
staffs  and  one  for  the  refugees. 

After  some  difficulty,  the  ambassadors 
and  their  suites  got  away.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  Tiu-kish  Government  held  up  the 
second  train.  The  refugees,  huddled  to- 
gether at  the  railroad  station,  suddenly 
learned  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  give 
no  more  passports  and  not  to  honor  those 
already  issued.  Apparently  the  Turks  had 
decided  to  keep  in  their  power  the  English, 
French,  and  other  nationals  suddenly 
caught  in  their  capital  by  war.  What  they 
intended  to  do  with  their  prisoners  is  not 
clear.  Perhaps  they  intended  to  hold  them 
as  hostages,  as  guaranties  of  decent  treat- 
ment for  their  own  people  in,  enemy  coun- 
tries. Probably  the  Government  had  not 
decided  this  question  itself  and  simply  pur- 
posed to  hold  the  refugees  until  it  could 
reach  some  decision.  But  the  moment  was 
an  exciting  one  for  the  people  concerned; 
Constantinople,  at  that  time,  with  a  popu- 
lace inflamed  against  the  English  and 
French,  held  all  kinds  of  terrors.  The 
refugees  had  abandoned  their  homes  and 
learned  nothing  of  this  change  of  policy 
until  they  had  gathered  at  the  station  wait- 
ing for  the  train,  where  Mr.  Morgenthau 
had  gone  to  see  them  safely  off.  He  im- 
mediately reassured  the  panicky  crowds 
and  made  his  way  to  the  home  of  Talaat 
Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  man 
who,  wath  Enver  Pasha,  practically  rules 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Talaat  were  al- 
ready excellent  friends.  Talaat's  career, 
in  many  of  its  details,  would  remind  an 
American  of  home,  for  he  is  a  politician 
built  much  on  the  American  plan.  Like 
many  of  our  statesmen,  Talaat  started  life 
humbly;  he  w^as  a  telegraph-operator  in 
Adrianople,  and  rose  by  native  wdt,  energy, 
and  forcefulness  to  a  position  of  dominance 
in  Turkey. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  bj^  a  mixture  of  sound 
ad\ice  and  good  humor,  had  already  es- 
tablished the  most  informal  relations  with 
this  Tiu-kish  leader.  The  two  men  could 
sit  down,  talk  things  over  man  to  man, 
even  laugh  and  joke — Mr.  Morgenthau 
sometimes  humorously  referred  to  the  fact 
that  Talaat,  besides  being  Secretarj'^  of 
the  Int(>rior,  temporarily  held  three  other 
portfolios. 

"Won't  you  intercede  for  me  with  the 
Minister  of  Marine?"  he  Avould  ask — this 
functionary  being  Talaat  himself.  The 
American  had  also  learned  how  to  get  along 
with  Talaat  in  his  more  forbidding  moods. 
Sometimes,  w-hen  he  \nsited  this  Turkish 
l(>ad(>r,  he  would  find  him  sitting  at  his 
d(>sk,  with  his  w-rists  planted  on  the  table, 
shouting  "No!  No!"  almost  before  the 
American  Ambassador  could  open  his 
mouth.  But  Mr.  Morgenthau  would  sit 
quietly  at  his  side. 

"P^rst  of  all,  your  excellency,"  ho  would 
begin,  "please  take  those  wi'ists  off  th«> 
table.  They  annoy  me."  Then  the  Min- 
ister's face  would  ri^Iax,  he  would  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  and  negotiable  n^lations 
would  he  at  onc(>  reest  ablished.  Bot  h  Talaa  1 
and  Enver,  the  other  strong  man  in  the 
duumvirate,  enjoyed  these  new  methods. 
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"No  man,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  Eiiver  owe 
remarked,  "talks  to  me  in  so  personal  a  way 
as  you  do.  I  am  sure  Emperor  William 
has  no  one  who  can  talk  to  him  as  you  do 
to  me." 

This  friendly  intimacy  had  its  advan- 
tages on  this  critical  night.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  now  went  directly  to  the  Minister's 
house.  Talaat  had  retired,  but  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  was  immediately  shown  his  way 
to  the  bedchamber.  For  hours  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  great  nations,  one  clad 
in  his  pajamas,  discust  the  future  of  the 
foreign  refugees.  Talaat  protested  that 
they  had  not  paid  their  taxes,  but  Mr. 
Alorgenthau  pushed  this  aside,  saying  that 
he  would  be  responsible  for  any  unpaid 
taxes. 

But  Mr.  Morgenthau  insisted  on  one 
fact:  The  Turkish  Government  had  given 
its  promise;  what  a  mistake  it  would 
be  to  break  such  a  promise  at  the  start! 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  bad  im- 
pression this  would  create  in  the  United 
States.  Finally,  the  Minister  gave  way. 
In  his  room  was  the  telegraph  -  instru- 
ment with  which  he  had  once  earned  his 
living;  in  the  delicate  position  of  affairs 
in  Turkey,  Talaat  prefers  to  do  his  own 
telegraphing!  With  Mr.  Morgenthau  sit- 
ting at  his  elbow,  he  called  up  his  associate 
Enver  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  foreign- 
ers.    They  all  got  safely  away  next  day. 

Our  Ambassador's  mildness  is  indeed 
misunderstood  if  it  conveys  the  impression 
that  he  can  not  be  unyieldingly  firm  and 
insistent  on  occasion.  A  second  story 
gives  us  a  picture  of  him  that  should  correct 
any  such  mistaken  notion: 

Mr.  Morgenthau  was  one  day  sitting  with 
Talaat,  discussing  informally  general  mat- 
ters, when  Talaat's  telephone  rang.  "It's 
for  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing him  the  receiver.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
learned  that  friends  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen 
in  Turkey,  had  been  scouring  Constanti- 
nople for  the  American  Ambassador.  Sir 
Edwdn,  among  other  services,  had  first  of 
all  startled  the  world,  in  1876,  by  describ- 
ing the  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  the  London 
Dailu  News.  The  Turkish  police,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  now  learned  over  the  tele- 
phone, had  arrested  Sir  Edwin.  But  the 
very  man  with  whom  Mr.  Morgenthau 
Avas  then  engaged,  Talaat  Bey,  had 
promised  him  that  Sir  Edwin  Pears  should 
not  be  disturbed.  In  his  quick,  impulsive 
way,  Mr.  Morgenthau  turned  to  Talaat. 

"You  have  violated  your  word  of  honor!" 
he  said.  "You  have  arrested  Sir  Edwin 
Pears.  I  am  going  to  hav(!  him  out  and 
take  him  back  in  my  motor-car.  You 
])ledged  your  word  to  me  as  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  intend  that 
word  to  be  respected." 

Bedri  Bey,  the  commissioner  of  Police, 
was  sent  for,  and  a  lively  conference  took 
plac!e.  Bedri  agreed  to  release  the  En- 
glishman on  condition  that  he  leave  Con- 
stantinople in  forty-eight  hours. 

"Absurd!"  said  Mr.  Morgenthau.  "I 
want  him  now  and  I  am  going  to  take  him 
with  me.  I  am  going  now  to  the  American 
Embassy.  If  Sir  Edwin  Pears  is  not  home* 
by  a  quarter-past  six,  I  .shall  return  and 
I  shall  not  leave  this  place  until  I  have 
him  with  me." 

Jumping  into  his  automobile,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau rushed  over  to  Pcra,   where  ho 
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Just  what  a  million  motorists  have  \  ^  ]}/^ 
longed  for — a  light,  highly  efficient, 
dependable  tool  comhining  conve- 
nience, speed  and  simplicity !    The 

Friestedt  Rim  Contracter  is  the  only  tool 
that  opens,  contracts  and  relocks  Baker, 
Kelsey  and  Stanweld  Split  demountable 
rims  (either  straight  side  or  clincher)  easily, 
instantly    and    automatically. 

This  indispensable  little  device  is  applied,  operated  and  removed 
with  the  tire  in  an  upright  position.  No  lontjer  is  it  necessary  to 
pry,  hammer  or  twist  ofF  the  rims.  The  most  exasperatintj  experi- 
ence connected  with  motoring  has  at  last  been  successfully  overcome. 

FRIESTEDT 

RIM  CONTRACTER 

Opens,    Contracts  and  Relocks   Rims   Instantly 

Is  a  specific,  specially-designed  tool,  not  a  makeshift.     It  supports  6oi/i  ■  '\ 
flanges  of  the  rim,  operates  at  the  split,  and  is  the  only  device  provid- 
ing a  leverage  of  20  inches  to  break  the  rust,  open  the  lock  and  over- 
lap the  rim  ends. 

Anyone    can  quickly  and   successfully  operate  the  Friestedt  Rim 
Contracter.  Women  motorists,  especially,  praise 
its  remarkable  simplicity,  effectiveness  and 
ease  of  operation. 

Now  sold  on  10  days'  free  trial. 
Money  back  in  case  you're  not  sat- 
isfied. We  guarantee  the  Friestedt 
Rim  Contracter  to  make  good 
every  c\2^m.  Thousandsof  satisfied 
motorists  say  it  is  the  bif^gest  little 
investmenttheyevermade!  Here's 
something  you  really  need.  Write 
today.  Mentionrimsyouareusing. 


RIM 
CONTRACTER 

FOR  STRAIGHT  SIDE  AND  CLINCHER  SPLIT  RIMS 

Ut\sn 


L*TCX       PMrUL, 


0PENS.CONTRAaS 

AND  RELOCKS 
THESE  RIM  LOCKS 


The  New  Way  ! 


FRIESTEDT     RIM 
CONTRACTER  CO. 

2911-2913  W.  Lake  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


WHAT   TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 


CONVERSATION 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation    and    its  attainment. 
Manv  leliritouri  quotations.     Clotii,   75r  net;  bv  mail  8,5c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


10,000  Miles 
VCiuaranteeon 
^Brictsonlires 


A  Bpecific  30,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  eeonomy  and 
protection  againHt  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
Bon  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully roailientandeasy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  w()ndprful 
eervico  qualities  of  liriclHon  I'ncumu- 
tic  Tirt'H.   Don'tpuy  uiiU-ss*  Batisfit'd. 
Write  today   f<)r_dutnil^   of  Free  Trial 
Plan  anddcHcriptivo  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
459-56  Brictson  BIdg.  Brookings. S.D- 


Stop 
Forgetting 


To  Remember  a  Book  at 
One  Reading — To  Re- 
call a   Good  Lecture, 
Sertiion,  or  A  ddress — 
To  RcmemUr  Anything  You 
Want  to  Reineml>e> — 

Get  Ttiis  Book 

"HOW  TO  REMEMBER 

AND  NEVER  FORGET" 

By  Prof.  LoisettP  It  contains  thovalnablo  instruc- 
tion which  was  formerly  sold  to  thousandsof  men 
and  women  for  $2.").(I0  under  a  signed  contract  not 
to  impart  it.  It  is  not  a  new-fangled,  untried 
s.vstem.  but  is  founded  on  the  lawsof  the  mind  and 
has  been  tested  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  centiir.v. 
An  average  of  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  <le- 
voted  to  this  book  will  prove  a  marvelous  benefit. 
Kiieh  day  ,\ou  can  put  into  [iractise  the  principles 
lai<l  down.  .Ul  Bookstores,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
reeeiiitof  $2  .'i.">  by  the  publishers. 
Ft;NK  A  \VA(iN.\i.[.s  Company.  Dept.  622.  New  York. 


A  $25  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $2.55 
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*Tm  a  different  man  now!'' 

"I  can  work  better  and 
think  clearer  since  I  switched 
to  Girards.  I  have  com- 
pletely stepped  out  of  my 
old  nervous  irritable  self!" 

And  that's  an  every-day 
experience  with 

The 

Girard 
Cigar 

Thousands  of  smokers 
all  over  the  United  States 
are  learning  that  the 
Girard  gives  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  a  delightful 
smoke  whenever  you 
want  it,  and  with  no 
drawbacks. 

The  Girard  is  made  of 
selected  Havana  tobacco 
— the  genuine  native  leaf 
—  mellowed  by  age  alone. 
A  fragrant,  satisfying 
tropic  smoke  that  never 
gets  on  your  nerves;  never 
affects  your  heart  nor 
your  digestion ;  never  im- 
pairs your  active  energy 
and  snap.  Why  not  enjoy 
it  today  ? 

Get  it  of  your  dealer. 
Insist  on  the  Girard. 

14  sizes 
10c  straight  and  up 

Dealers:  A  word  with  you 

If  you  are  not  handling 
the  Girard  cigar,  you  are 
not  getting  your  share  of 
benefit  from  the  most 
successful  straight- 
forward cigar  advertising 
in  America.  You  ought 
to  write  us  for  our 
"Dealer's  Safety-First" 
Proposition.  Hundreds 
of  dealers  everywhere 
are  cashing  in  on  this. 
Write  for  it  today. 


GIRARD 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 
Establiihcd  1871    Philadelphia 


The  "Broker" 

Actual  s'lT.a.   10c 


found  Sir  Edwin's  daughlor.  "I  am  keep- 
ing: niy  chauffeur  ready,"  he  told  her.  "I 
shall  wait  until  (kl.")  precistly,  and  unless 
you  have  telephoned  me  by  that  time  that 
your  father  is  saf<>]y  home  I  shall  drive 
over  and  get  him  myself." 

At  five  minutes  past  six,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau's  teh^phone  rang.  Miss  Pears  in- 
formed him  that  her  father  had  just 
arrived. 


A  THREE-DAY  PLEA  FOR  HEALTH 

IT  took  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  American 
medical  expert  in  the  Phihppines, 
three  days  of  steady  talking  to  convince 
the  native  members  of  the  Filipino  Parlia- 
ment that  the  health-measures  the  United 
States  has  inaugurated  and  maintained  for 
the  last  fourteen  years  in  those  islands  must 
be  kept  up  for  the  Safety  and  welfare  of  the 
people  themselves.  When,  in  1914,  the 
Filipinos  for  the  first  time  obtained  control 
of  both  chambers  of  their  legislative  as- 
sembly, says  The  W^nrld's  Work,  they  im- 
mediately took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  a  delightful  campaign  of 
economy.  Jlere  the  American  Govern- 
ment was  ordering  a  tremendous  ex- 
penditure each  year  for  health  and  sanitary 
work.  What  is  health  and  sanitary  work? 
they  reflected — a  lot  of  bothersome  rules 
and  regulations  and  strange  customs,  with 
buildings  erected  here  and  there,  for  what 
purpose  nobody  understands.  Then  why 
not  cut  the  health  and  sanitary  appropria- 
tion squarely  in  half?  Excellent  idea! 
With  difficulty  Dr.  Heiser  obtained  per- 
mission to  speak  before  the  assembly 
before  this  resolution  was  passed.  He  was 
supposed  to  speak  for  twenty  minutes,  but 
he  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  so  he  spoke  for 
three  days — as  we  read : 

He  stopt  occasionally  for  meals,  and  a 
little  sleep;  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
entertained  the  assembled  lawmakers  with 
descriptions  of  Manila  and  the  Philippines 
as  it  had  existed  prior  to  1903,  and  of  the 
same  places  at  the  present  time.  At  first 
his  auditors  were  uninterested,  almost 
hostile.  They  sat  silent  and  emotionless, 
perhaps  somewhat  bored,  apparently  per- 
suaded that  nothing  the  speaker  could  say 
would  affect  the  situation.  But  Dr. 
Heiser,  after  talking  nearly  a  day,  scored 
his  first  point. 

Before  the  reforming  Americans  came, 
the  Filipinos  had  their  own  system  of 
handling  the  insane.  They  used  to  tie  the 
poor  creatures,  like  dogs,  to  stakes  imder 
the  Filipino  houses.  Sometimes  a  flood- 
tide  rose,  or  a  fire  swept  over  the  light- 
material  districts;  occasionally,  but  not 
invariably,  the  people  remembered  to  un- 
hitch the  miserable  lunatics.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  abolished  this  system,  and 
erected  beautiful,  sanitary  asylums  for 
the  insane. 

Dr.  Heiser  called  the  assembly's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  their  budget  cut 
down  the  appropriation  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  If  it  passed  he  would  have  to  let 
loose  several  hundred  lunatics  in  the 
streets  of  Manila. 

"This  will  be  necessary,"  he  declared, 
"since  there  will  be  no  money  to  provide 
for  thorn.    These  lunatics,  you  know,  are 


of  a  particularly  dangerous  kind:  there 
are  many  murderers,  incendiaries,  and 
the  like  among  them.  But  1  shall  have 
to  set  them  free.  And  I  shall  put  a  badge 
on  each  one,  inscribed,  'Set  free  by  the 
vote  of  the  Filipino  Assembly.' " 

The  uninterested  brown  men  showed 
theu'  first  signs  of  life. 

"That  would  be  inhumane!"  they 
shouted. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Dr.  Heiser,  "but 
it  will  be  your  inhumanity,  not  mine." 

He  recounted  how  the  Health  Service 
had  collected  and  isolated  about  6,000 
lepers  at  CuUon.  But  the  budget  cut 
down  the  appropriation  for  the  leper 
colony.  What  could  he  do?  He  should 
have  to  let  loose  a  large  number  of  lepers, 
who  would  wander  about  as  of  old,  infect- 
ing thousands  more  every  year.  "Yet 
you  Filipinos,"  he  said,  "demand  your 
independence  and  say  that  you  are  capable 
of  self-government.  Is  this  the  way  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  you  are?" 

Dr.  Heiser' s  force  and  eloquence  saved 
the  day  on  that  occasion.  The  assembly, 
after  listening  three  days,  arose  and  re- 
quested that  he  himself  write  the  health 
section  of  the  appropriation  biU. 


TWO  DREAMS  THAT  CAME  TRUE 

T  T  OW  seldom  do  any  of  our  day-dreams 
J-  -»■  come  true;  and,  in  fact,  how  few  of 
them,  even  our  most  coherent  and  sensible 
ones,  come  to  anything  at  all!  Yet  the 
story  is  told  of  two  apparently  unim- 
portant persons  who  had  the  wit  to  dream 
intelligently,  and  the  courage,  or  perhaps 
the  good-fortune,  to  make  those  dreams 
bear  fruit.  Because  they  did  so,  they 
became  famous.  We  may  have  admired 
each  of  them  as  great  in  his  own  line;  but 
the  genesis  of  that  greatness  is  in  the  story 
of  ambition's  first  daring  flight  with  fancy, 
years  ago.  It  is  told  briefly  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star: 

In  the  mountains  of  Colorado  some 
thirty  years  ago  a  freight-train  waited  on 
a  siding  for  another  train  to  come  and  pass, 
and,  as  it  waited,  the  locomotive  engineer 
leaned  out  of  his  cab-window  gazing  at 
the  far-off  mountain  tops  and  dreaming. 
The  fireman  sat  upon  the  tender,  gazing 
into  the  purple  haze,  and  he,  too,  was 
dreaming. 

"What  you  dreaming  about,  John?" 
asked  the  fireman. 

"I'm  dreaming  that  I'm  going  to  have 
a  million  dollars  some  day.  And  what's 
your  dream,  Cy?" 

"That  I'll  WTite  a  real  book  some  day 
and  have  it  printed,"  answered  the  fireman. 

Cy  Warman,  the  fireman  of  the  locomo- 
tive, became  a  poet  and  author,  a  writer 
of  many  books,  and  a  singer  of  songs  that 
touched  the  hearts  of  a  whole  continent. 
He  died  two  years  ago. 

.lohn  A.  Hill,  the  engineer,  made  his 
million  as  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
trade-papers:  Power,  The  Aiucrican  Ma- 
chinist, Locomotive  Engineer,  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  Engineering  Neivs, 
and  The  Coal  Age.  He  put  up  a  great 
building  in  New  York  and  was  one  of 
Ain(>ri('a's  captains  of  industry.  He  died 
in  -January. 

The  dreams  of  both  came  true.  Each 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish.  Each 
served  in  his  own  way  the  needs  of  his  age. 
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B  I-  o  tu  ^h  am 


Vburn 


Roadstor 


1585   DllLUULIL  ^1285 

LIGK-T    ELECTRIC 


f.ob      Toledo 


f    o.  h      Tulodo 


THE  iMilburn  is  by  far  the  lightest  electric  and  by 
far  tfie  easiest  to  start  and  stop,  to  steer  and  con- 
trol in  every  way. 

The  most  timid   drive  it  without,  the  sli^jhtest  ner- 
vousness. 


Established  1848 


See  the  Milburn — ride  in  it — drive  it. 

Then  reali/.e  that  althou^jh  its  beauty  is  unsurpassed, 
its  comfort  unequalled,  its  safety  unapproached — yet  it 
costs  from  $500  to  $1500  less  than  other  electrics  and 
is  the  least  expensive  to  operate. 

See  the  Milburn  dealer — write  for  our  catalogue. 

Address  Dept.   301 

THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 

The  Milburn  Electric  (Miarger  solves  the  lionic'-charKintj  problem— effectively— inexpen-  TOT   PTPiO      C^\A\C\ 

sively — if  your  public  Karate  is  inconveniently  located  or  lacking  in  electric  facilities.  »  \JV-it^VJ\J^     \Jr\.l.KJ 


It   is   positively    the   safest   car   in    the    world   for   a 
woman  to  drive. 
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^ENnebEC 


Canoeing  makes  you  "hungry  as  a  bear  "--puts  color 
in  yniu"  cheeks,  sparkle  in  youi"  eyes, strength  in  your 
body.  Own  a  Kennebec.  Book  tells  about  Kennebec 
paddling, sailing  and  motoring' models.  Describes  per- 
fect style, greatspeed, strength. lightness, Write  now. 
Keniieber  Canoe  Co.,     5«i  K.  R.  Sij.,  Watervill*',  Mp. 


HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS 

A  new  book  wliich  tells  all  about  how  to 
plant  and  ciirc  for  bulbs — what  bulbs  to  plant 
in  spring;.  sumnuT,  and  autumn — hardy  bulbs 
— bulbs  tor  the  greenhouse — designs  for  beds 
of  bulbs — bulbs  in  pots  and  fibre — how  to 
treat  bulbs  after  flowering — bulbs 
in  grass — insect  pests — diseases — 
how  to  increase  bulbs,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  explanatory  drawings  and  photographs. 
6oc  net ;  by  mail  68c, 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co,,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them. 

By  II.  II.  Thomas 

Tn  this  volume  thft  author 
tells  iiow  to  luaUe  Uj '/ardcn, 
how  it  should  be  planted,  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
best  flowers  to  use — the  making  and  care  of  lawns 
the  (  nlture  of  roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  hardy 
flowers,  fruits  and  ve,c;etables,  etc. 

121110,  clolll,  bo  iCIits  111-/;  poslpa'ul  (>y  icii/.<:. 

FUN  K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAN  Y,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealtli.  Write  tor 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  (iet  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Siained 


(  rco^otr  .'^tiiin.s 


\V.  IV.  Ward,  .Architect,  Liverpool,  N.  \'. 

STAINED   SHINGLES 

The  Warmest,  Most  Artistic  and  Most 
Economical  of  all  House  Finishes 

Wood  ^lunslrs  arc  two  or  thn-r  tiiiu's  wanm^i  than  the 
guiiiiiu-(l  i>apcr  siibstilulcs,  and  thc.v  art' cliraprr,  last 
i()iiHer  and  arr  incomparahly  iiiori'  artistic  and  altiac- 
tivr.  VVhrn  stained  with  tlu-  soft  nioss-Kivc-ns,  bunga- 
low-hrowns,  tiU'-ivds  and  silvt'i -gra.s^^  ot 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

tliry  have  a  richness  and  lu'aiity  of  lone  that   no  olhor 
finish  can  ('(inal.  aiui  I  he  crrosolc  Ihoronnhly  iircsiMVOs 
the  wood.     Use  thcin  also  on  siditiK.  bojir*!^.  slieds 
Anyone    eiin  appiv    them  '"     '       *    "  "      '    ' 


wilii    l>esl    li'.-^ults  ill  I,' 


1(1   li' 


iiywiu'    i-iiri   iijipi.v    iMciti.     wn.ii    iK'.si    icsuils   ai    li'llsi    ,'xpi'ii.Hr. 

You  can  net  Cahot's  .Status  at!  over  the  country.  .Send 
j'or  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  anenl. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists,  7  Oliver  Si..  Boston,  Mass. 


NEWS  FROM  RURALIA 

IS    war    coming?      What's    the    latest 
news?     Quick!  the  first  page  and  the 
bigge.st    head-lines! — what's    this?       "Big 
Hogs  Killed  in  Elmer  County."     No,  the 
next  column — "Miss  Bee  Belcher  Has  a 
Pretty    Wedding."       Try    again! — "Jake 
Warren,   the  Prominent  Tobacco-Grower, 
Moves   to   Mole   Hill."      What   sort   of   a 
newspaper  is  this?    Not  the  kind  to  which 
we  of  the  city  are  accustomed.     It  is,  let 
us  say,  the  Ruralia  Herald.    It  conveys  the 
latest,    most    entertaining,    exciting,    and 
amusing  news  of  the  town  of  Ruralia  and 
the    county   of    Suburba    to    some   fifteen 
hundred    readers.      Bee's    marriage,    now; 
perhaps  you  do  not  realize  how  an  exciting 
item    that    is.      Bee    is    thirty-eight    and 
she's    marrying  a  man  that  folk    are  in- 
clined to  distrust  just  a  mite,  for  he  only 
moved  into  this  county  about  six  years 
ago,   and  you  never  can  tell.     And  then 
those    Elmer    County    hogs!      Why,    last 
year  within  one  week  the  killings  averaged 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  a 
hog,  with  a  record  pig  at  483  pounds.    That 
is  news,  for  the  count  this  year  is,  if  any- 
thing, exceeding  last  year's,  and  Suburba 
County  doesn't  seem  to  get  to  grow  such 
hogs,  however  they  try.     And  then  that 
write-up    about    Jake    Warren   is    mighty 
interesting.     Jake's  wife,   she  must  have 
had  the  editor  up  for  supper.     There's  a 
lot  of  things  in  that  article  that  the  editor 
wouldn't  have  known  imless  some  one  had 
sort  of  suggested  them  to  him,  and  maybe 
just  told  him  a  few  little  family  stories 
around     the     supper-table.       It's     likely 
•lake  paid  up  his  last  year's  subscription 
to  the  paper,  too! 

And  so  it  goes:  the  latest  news  from 
Ruralia,  with  little  emphasis  on  Mexican 
tangles,  or  European  atrocities,  or  Japa- 
nese unrest,  or  national  politics.  Instead, 
there  are  items  such  as  this  from  the 
Quitman  (Tex.)  Wood  County  Dejriorrnl.  a 
typical  bit  of  springtime  news  relished 
widely: 

Profs.  Grover  Rhodes  and  Bruce  Ed- 
wards, of  Hawkins  and  Yantis,  respectively, 
made  their  regular  visits  to  our  town 
Saturday  and  remained  until  Sunday. 
Now,  don't  any  of  you  get  it  into  yoiu- 
head  that  Grover  and  Bruce  are  coming 
just  to  be  coming;  there  is  some  attraction 
here  and  you  are  likely  to  hear  the  reason 
for  their  visits  here  so  regularly  some  of 
these  days.  They  are  fine  fellows,  all 
right,  and  have  numy  friends  her«> — soiiu^ 
in  ])articular  who  are  always  glad  when 
they  come;  in  fact,  all  our  people  are. 
Keep  coming,  boys,  and  remember  The 
Democrat  makes  a  specialty  of  printing 
the  most  up-to-the-minute  invitations, 
also  ainiouncements. 

Down  in  Oklalioma,  Dame  Gossij)  is 
somewhat  more  demure  in  htn-  ways  than 
elsewhere,  as  witness  this  racy  item  froin 
the  Cleo  Chief  tain: 

One  of  Cl(>o's  wc^alt.hy  widows  has  jiisl 
returned  from  a  \  isit  at  Tulsa.    Colonel  Jim 
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Lowell  took  her  in  his  auto  on  a  sight- 
seeing trip  around  the  city.  She  did  not 
say  whether  Colonel  Lowell  took  her  to  a 
show  or  not,  but  it  is  highly  probable  he 
did.  The  colonel  takes  all  lady  visitors 
from  Cleo  to  a  vaudeville  show.  Mrs. 
Colonel  Jim  Lowell  always  goes  along  as 
chaperon. 

The  Ralls  County  (Mo.)  Record  men- 
tions a  notable  achievement  of  a  well- 
known  neighbor: 

While  hunting  west  of  town  last  week 
Bart  Briscoe  came  upon  tracks  leading 
to  a  hollow  log.  On  peeping  into-  the  end 
of  the  log  the  bright  eyes  of  a  skunk 
gleamed.  Bart  killed  the  varmint,  and 
then  another  ventured  out.  He  rapped 
that  one  over  the  head,  and  then  another 
came  out,  and  so  on  until  No.  15  had 
been  disposed  of. 

But  all  men  are  not  so  fortunate.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  lamentable  plight  of  a 
Kansan,  noted  in  the  Tywoppity  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Life  has  not  of  late  been  all  one  grand 
sweet  song  to  our  friend,  Luke  Larrabee. 
His  wife  eloped  the  other  night  with  a 
gentleman  to  whom  Luke  had  never  been 
introduced,  but  whom  he  'lows  was  some 
sort  of  an  agent,  leaving  on  his  hands  a 
brother  of  hers  and  two  sisters  of  his,  with 
their  families,  who  had  been  making  a 
nice  long  visit.  Luke  has  also  just  been 
earnestly  solicited  by  his  many  friends  to 
run  for  the  legislature,  and  there  is  a 
skunk  under  his  house. 

The  metropolitan  editor  is  usually  a 
lofty  individual  who  hides  behind  the 
editorial  "we."  The  country  editor  is  and 
must  be  every  one's  friend,  and  he  is  a 
long-suffering  fellow  too,  as  this  plaint 
from  the  Bunker  Hill  (Kan.)  Advertiser 
gives  evidence: 

What  doth  it  profit  the  editor  that  his 
subscribers  scoot  over  the  country  in  shiny 
autos  and  array  themselves  in  purple  and 
fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day, 
if  they  pay  not  their  subscription?  Or 
what  gain  is  there  if  the  business  man  uses 
a  stamp  of  rubber  and  advertiseth  not'/ 
Verily,  the  obituary  of  such  a  one  shall  be 
set  in  six-point  and  exc^eedingly  shortened 
in  the  latter  days,  sayeth  the  printer. 

In  worse  pUght,  evidently,  was  the  editor 
of  the  Leit<;hfield  (Ky.)  Gazette: 

Our  hunger  appeal  a  week  ago  brought 
immediate  results.  One  lady,  Mrs.  Hoover, 
near  town,  came  in  and  subscribed  for 
The  (iazettt'  and  agreed  to  pay  in  butter 
and  buttermilk.  Kscjuire  K.  M.  (^annon 
came  forward  with  three  sacks  of  fine 
sau.sage,  a  ten-pound  hunk  of  head- 
cheese, two  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses, 
and  a  side  of  s|)are-ribs,  while  our  friend, 
Lafe  Lile,  has  promised  to  furnish  the 
editor  with  the  necessary  cordwood.  Now, 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  sincerely  say, 
does  it  pay  to  advertise? 

The  country  (-ditor  is  often  glad  to  get 
almost  anything  by  way  of  [)aymen1  for 
his  paper,  hut  there  are  sonici  things  he  will 
not  take,  as  ( he  editor  of  the  ( 'osville  (Wis.) 
I  tide  J-  feelingly  explains: 

("oiiiinon  rimes  of  any  sort   for  a  news- 
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New  Waltham  Wrist  Watch 
with  Disappearing  Eye 

For  the  price  of  a  single  bracelet  watch  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  this  strikingly  original  Waltham  has  a  watch  readily  converti- 
ble into  a  number  of  different  uses.  The  Disappearing  Eye  is 
our  exclusive  patented  Waltham  feature.  When  detached  from 
the  bracelet  the  eye  (or  hook)  is  closed  flat,  leaving  no  hint  that 
it  is  a  bracelet  watch.  The  owner  is  then  free  to  wear  it  as  she 
wishes — as  chatelaine,  sautoir,  or  pocket  watch.  In  accuracy 
and  in  daintiness  the  watch  is  a  thoroughbred  Waltham. 

No  innovation  of  recent  years 

has  proved  so  popular  as  this 

beautiful    and    c'onvenient 

/y  T'N^  Waltham.    Your  jeweler  has  it.  ^^i  1'-^ 


[:y_..,,a«i^  Jill    ^altham  \^atch  (]ompany 

"Y^altham,  jyjass. 
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Eye  open 


In  Canada:   1»9  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Eye  closed 
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RUSS 
BRACE 

Invisible.  Al- 
ways in  place. 
Not  ri«id  Imt 
flexes  Willi 
every  step. 


Putman  Foot-Flex  Arch  Support  Shoes 

are  made  by  orthopedic  experts  to  correct  an<l  prevent  fallen  arches  and  remove  the  causes 
ot  pain.     All  Hutman  l'"oot-l''lex  Arch  Support  .Shoes  are  strictly  "hench-made,"  with 
the  Klex-Tnis  Arch  Brace  built  in.  but  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  all  "machine- 
made"    shoes  of  other  manufacturers.     Carried  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment  in 
sizes  and  widths  to  tit  any  normally  shaped  foot.     If  your  feet  are  far  from  normal, 
we  will  make  shoes  to  yo[ir  measure    for  a  small  additional  charge. 

Get  This  Catalog  and  Foot-Comfort  Information 

Foot-sutle.ers  need  our  free  book.    It's  full  of  valuable  inforuuition 
lor  all  whosi'  feet  trouble  them.     It  dc-iails  the  I'utmaii  method 
of  correcting  foot  difficulties  and  illustrates  not  only  ortho- 
pedic shoes   but  many  attractive  styles  of  regular  shoes  for 
both  inen  and  women,  and  the  well-known  Put  man  Wat 
proof  Hoots  for.Sportsmen,  Civil  au<l  .Mining  Kngineers, 
etc.  Catalog  and  self-measurement  blanks  free.  Physi- 
cians' instructions  carefully  complied  with.  Write  today 

Puttnan  Boot  &  Shoe  Company 

422  First  Ave.  North,       Minneapolis,  Minn. 

/'W  lo  years  makers  of  fine  Juul  wear 


Make  Walking  Keen  Pleasure- 

Your  feet  can  be  made  conifort-ablo.    There  is  a  shoe  that  will  relieve 
the  iiclies  and  pain.s  that  make  walking  a  l-orttirc. 
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THE 
ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF   EUROPE 


An  absorbingly  interesting  clironiclc  of  tlie  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Catherine  Radzi- 
u'ill,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain.  Italy.  Belgium,  Portugal.  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  teinpestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

ENTERTAINING    GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 

"  Princess  Radziwili's  manner  of  treating  liersubjortis  rary  and     shf?ds  new  light  from  different  angles  upon  conditions  leading  to 
informal.     She  relates  a  large  amount  of  court  gossip  and  hints  at     the  Great  War.     Indeed,  after  reading  this  book  of  personalities. 


even  greater  scandals  than  she  cares  ti>  relate.     .  .     There  are 

few    royalties  wiiom  she   does  not  'inpb'  to  ))e  lacking  either  in 
morality  or  iu  mentality." — Evening  Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

and 


"Overflows  with  gossip  about  those  '  born  to  the  purple 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated. 


>np"s  wonder  grows  <iver  the  fact  tliat  there  could  be  any  such 
war  at  all.  For  theniairiage  market  of  European  countries  has 
linuight  them  into  such  close  relationsliip  hy  marriages  and  bloiid 
as  ouglit  to  have  in;idc  ^^■;l^  impossibU'.  Are  family  feuds  always 
the  worstV" — Chronicle,  Augusta.  CJa. 


$2.00  net  ;  by  mail,  $2.16 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Did  You  Ever  Wonder- 


How  the  Destroyer  Hunts  the  Submarine  ? 
How  the  Bird-Men  Battle  10,000  Feet  Above  the  Earth  ? 
What  Men  and  Monsters  Lived  a  Million   Years  Ago  ? 
How  the  End  of  the  World  Will  Come — and  When  ? 

Such  knowledge  is  not  too  wonderful  for  you.  These  things  and  thousands 
of  other  marvels  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  have  been  vividly  described 
and  explained  and  illustrated  for  you,  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
science  in  a  simple  authoritative  manner  that  makes  for  education. 

Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea 


Edited  by  GRAEME  WILLIAMS.  F.R.G.S. 


In  four  remarkable  volumes  re- 
plete with  fascinating  information 
on  unusual  subjects.  Here  are  de- 
scribed for  you  the  wonderful  in- 
ventions that  are  making  this  war 
unprecedented  in  History  ;  the 
amazing  scientific  progress  that 
has  made  man  master  over  the  sea 
and  the  air;  the  strange,  almost 
unbelievable  secrets  of  life  in  tlie 
depths  of  the  jungle  and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  You  see 
disclosed  the  wonders  of  the 
eartli  to-day,  and  of  creatures 
millions  of  years  ago.  You  read  of 


The  Perfected  Wireless  Apparatus 
The   Perilous    Building  of    Sky- 
scrapers 
The  Raising  of  Sunken  Ships 
The  Laying  of  Submarine  Cables 
The  Locating  of  the  Earth's  Poles 
Trains  that  Run  Over  the  Open  Sea 
Plants  that  Strangle  Lions 
The  Harness  that  Puts  Niagara 

Falls  to  Work 
The  Mystery  of  Waterspouts 
Poison  Snakes  of  Land  and  Sea 


and  many,  many  other  marvels. 
This  is  at  once  a  popular  descrip- 
tion.of  modern  science  and  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  histor\'.  Facts 
are  told  you  that  rival  the  wildest 
flights  of  imagination.  You  are 
entertained  with  stories  stranger 
than  the  Arabian  Nights.  But 
\ou  read  for  more  than  the  inter- 
est aroused.  You  are  learning  the 
strange  truths  of  other  parts  oi 
the  world.  You  are  becoming  ac- 
quainted witli  the  unaijpreciated 
wonders  of  your  owncountry.  You 
get  education  with  entertainment. 


990  Striking  Illustrations— 33  Big  Pages  in  Color 


All  four  volumes  are  beautifully  and  profusely  illus- 
trated with  actual  photographs  and  scientifically 
S       accurate   paintings  and   drawings — many  ful 


Tliis  is  the  kind  of  books  that  should  be  in  eviT\ 
home  library.  The  older  members  of  the  family 
may  spend  with  tliem  many  hours  of  interesting 
and  profitaljle  rea  ling.  To  the  children,  they 
will  read  like  lairy  tales,  and  their  instructive  value 
will  be  increaW  by  their  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  The  set  is  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth  and  stamped  in  gold. 


.  "N  page  and  double  page  reproductions,  33  of 
hunk  «:  N^  them  in  colors.  They  add  immeasurably 
WagnallsCo.  S^  to  the  fa.scination  of  the  books  and  give 
:i.'.4  Kiurtii  Avii.  s  the  final  touch  of  reality  to  vivid  de- 
\.'w  Y..ru  <;it.v         N^     scriptions  of  facts  hard  to  realize. 

Send    lup,    prepani.       \ 
Wonders  of  Land  and    S 
Sea — 4  vcjhniips.    I  cjii'ldvc   ^v 
*l.linan>l  will   |)ay  .$1.(10   pel-      V 
inniitli  until  I  liavi;  paid  :?11.U0     N 

ill  all.     It' tlio  books  are  not  satis-    ^v  .^ .  ^ ..  ■       ■  .        -i.  "     "  .       1    .    1  •      .     i-        .■  .-      .- 

fai-torv.l  may   witliiii  5  days    return     N       *'•'"'  "''■'  '"""">•      •"  Protect  you  absolutely  against  (hssatistaction.  \vc 
ilieiu  at  your  e.\pense.  you'will  refund    '^        alio  -  vou  to  return  the  books  at  our  expense  within  live  days,  if  they  au 
1  Ik- ?1.(1Q  and  1  will  owe  you  nothing.  "^v       iff  .iny  way  imucceptable,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full.    I'ill 


A    SPECIALLY    LOW    PRICE 

has  been  put  upon  the  limited  niinibcr  of  .sets  that  remain.     'Ihe  four  volumes  will 
be  sent  prepaid  for  $11.00,  payable  in  easy  instahnents  of  Jl.OO  with  order  aiul 


Name 

Address 

Oate State.  . 


out  and  return  the  attached  coupon  to-day — now — so  that  you  will  not 


lose  your  chance  of  securing  these  superb  books  at  this  low  price. 


L.  n.  .|  29-16  '^»^ 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


paper  are  biirdensome  unless  the  paper 
remnves  at  least  /J  cents  the, line, for  pub- 
lishing. Most  papers  charge  10  cents.  The 
rimers,  of  course,,  do'  not ',atlways,' know 
that  verses  have  to  be/''fixt  .up',',  quite  a 
bit  before  a  printer  will-have  a.durn  thing 
to  do  with  them.  "Tfie  average'  country 
shop  is  a  busy  place  even  if  it  don't  seem' 
that  way  as  one  passes  .by.^    c".  '_"    -,      * 

In  view  of  the  editorial  tribulations  men- 
tioned,  he  of  The  .Wood  Co iin I y^  Democrat^ 
already  quoted,  deserve's  hearty  congratu- 
lations.    As  we  read:    '-  -    -^    '      '     -^   ' 

Our  friend  Jake  HoUey  of  near  Cart- 
wright,  had  got  somewhat  behind  on  his 
subscriplion  but  we  knew  he  was  all  right 
and  just  kept  the  paper  going  to  him, 
so  the  other  day  Jake  sent  us  a  check  for 
S7.00  to  apply  on  his  subscriplion.  That 
made  us  feel  good  and  we  are  certainly 
thankfull  to  you  Jake  for  same.  This  is 
the  largest  amount  we  ever  collected  from 
a  man  at  one  time  on  subscription. 

In  the  Indian  Reservation  districts  of 
Oklahoma  the  "society  notes"  in  the  local 
paper  are  matters  of  breathless  interest  to 
the  readers,  as  we  may  imagine  from  the 
foUowng,  dipt  from  the  Colony  Courier: 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  have  been  well 
treated  by  Superintendent  Small,  of  Seger 
school,  he  has  given  them  lots  of  beef,  two 
deer  out  of  the  Park  to  feast  on  and  lots  of 
hay  for  their  horses  and  lots  of  fire  wood, 
besides  they  have  been  taking  in  Picture 
Show  at  school. 

Number  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
are  layed  up  with  Grippe. 

Strange  Owl  or  Curious  OavI  and  some 
more  northern  Cheyennes  are  down  here 
from  Tongue  River  Agency,  Montana, 
are  visiting  friend  and  relatives,  they  have 
their  wives  with  them.  Strange  Owl  has 
been  here  before  he  has  relatives  down 
here,  the  reason  he  comes  down  here. 

Mary  Moran  Washee  and  Crow  Woman 
two  of  the  largest  women  of  Seger  Indian 
women  are  down  with  the  Grippe. 

Not  only  the  dog,  but"  the  pig,  the  horse, 
the  chicken,  and  many  other  useful  animals 
have  their  day  in  the  Ruralia  news. 
Plagues  among  the  live  stock  are  dreaded 
far  and  near.  Imagine,  then,  the  reader's 
interest  in  the  following  account  of  a 
newly  discovered  remedy  for  hog-cholera. 
It  appears  a  somewhat  radical  method  to 
follow,  but  its  virtue  seems  undoub(e<l. 
It  is  quoted  from  The  Brunsjvick  County 
(iV.  r.)  Eagle: 

Mr.  George  E.  Brooks,  of  Seaside,  has 
discovered  a  new  remedy  for  hog-cliolora. 
Some  time  ago  one  of  Mr.  Brooks's  largi> 
hogs  was  taken  with  the  cholera  and  was 
in  the  act  of  dying  when  Mr.  Brooks  mi.xed 
up  a  dose  of  medicine  and  went  to  lht>  pen 
with  the  intention  of  drenching  the  hog, 
but  instead  of  the  hog  taking  the  contents 
of  tiie  bottle  he  bit  the  neck  otY  the  glass 
bottle,  chewed  it  up,  and  swallowed  it. 
The  hog  began  to  improve  immediately, 
and  is  now  entirely  well  of  the  cholera. 

Hardly  less  valuable  as  a  suggestion  for 
practical  use  is  that  culled  from  a  rural 
e.\change     by     the    energetic     sheurs    of 
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Westerman,   cartoonist  on   the   Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal: 

The  responsiveness  of  our  dumb  animals 
to  musical  sounds  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  chicken-calling  methods  employed 
by  ]Mr.  Joe  Brawner,  the  prominent 
patron  of  the  gallinaceous  arts  of  West 
Union  People's  Defender  territory.  Mr. 
Brawner  allows  his  fine  fowls  a  j)retty 
wide  range  throiigli  the  neighbors'  yards 
and  adjacent  territory,  and  for  some  time 
experienced  no  little  diffieidty  in  notifying 
them  when  it  Avas  time  to  come  home. 
Now,  however,  at  such  times  he  beats 
lustily  upon  an  okl  tin  can,  with  the 
happy  result  that  the  chickens,  attracted 
by  the  harmony,  come  tlu'onging  eagerl\ 
to  him.  The  People's  Defender,  which  is  a 
stanch  advocate  of  national  preparedness 
and  which  was  allotted  none  of  the  recent 
full  -  page  world  -  ])eace  advert  isemenis, 
makes  occasion  to  add  that  ]Mr.  Brawner's 
scheme  worked  very  well  until  2\Ir.  Homer 
Piatt,  a  prominent  neighl)<)r.  ])urchased 
an  automol)ile  of  a  ubiquitous  variety, 
since  which  time,  The  People's  Defender 
states,  probal)ly  with  more  acridity  than 
truth,  the  chickens  often  tiock  to  ]Mr. 
Piatt's  by  mistake. 

The  affinity  of  live  stock  and  the  auto  is 
fiu-ther  commented  upon  by  the  Gridley 
(Kan.)  Light.  Not  only  chickens,  but  pigs 
as  well,  may,  it  appears,  be  educated  to 
progress  with  the  age.  Incidentally,  we  are 
introduced  to  a  no\'el  use  for  the  auto- 
mobile that  the  dealers  ha^'e  not  ex- 
ploited widely  as  yet.     We  read: 

Hugh  Philips  and  Fat  Shook  huxv  had 
a  bunch  of  hogs  in  a  field  norlli  of  town 
that  they  liave  been  in  the  Imhit  of  going 
to  feed  in  an  automobile.  It  has  been 
quite  a  mystery  for  some  time  Avhy  they 
did  not  gain  any  nior*^  tluui  they  were  and 
all  of  the  hogs  looked  like  they  were  run 
to  death.  The  solution  was  made  the 
other  da\'  w  hen  Hugh  discovered  that  they 
ran  dear  across  the  field  every  time  the\' 
heard  an  auto  on  the  road,  thinking  their 
feed  was  coming. 

That  "one  little  pig  went  to  market"  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  but  it  is 
left  for  the  Hartford  (Ky.)  Bepnhlican 
to  supply  us  with  the  missing  details  of 
his  joui'uej- : 

A  strange  tale  of  a  wandering  i)ig  was 
told  to  us  yesterday  by  Mr.  George  Jones, 
of  near  Hartford.  The  j)ig  in  question 
belongs  to  ]Mr.  Hobart  Baughn,  who  lives 
a  few  miles  abo\(^  town  and  on  the  other 
side  of  Roiigh  Uiv(^r.  It  became  dis- 
satisfied A\nth  its  location  last  Thursday 
night  and  broke  out  of  its  jjen,  Avandered 
down  to  the  ri\er,  and,  probably  having 
heard  of  great  country  and  riches  on  the 
other  side,  decided  to  set  out  and  seek 
fortune  over  there.  He  i)lung(^(l  into  the 
icy  waters  and  ))egan  liis  hjng  journey. 
Next  heard  of  the  wanderer  he  was  a 
prisoner  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ihmry  Pirtle. 
People  of  that  section  are  wondering  how 
the  pig  mad(!  the  crossing,  for  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  swim  through  fifty 
yards  of  backwater,  Ix-sides  figiitiiig  Kough 
River,  Avith  its  four-mile  current.  The  pig 
is  only  seven  Aveeks  old,  and  didn't  Aveigh 
OA'er  fifteen  pounds.  Can  you  l)eat  it? 
This  little  porker  was  raised  by  Mr. 
William  Lake,  Route  5,  which  probably 
accounts  for  its  daring  spirit. 
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"Be  Good  Business  Men" 

A  PIONEER  and  leader  in  a   great  industry    used  to  give  one 
piece  of  advice  to  his  proteges: — "Be  Good  Business  Men." 

To  men  who  know  it  conveys  a  distinct  meaning.  It  suggests 
a  hard-headed  common  sense;  a  good-humored  shrewdness;  the 
power  to  discriminate;  the  courage  -to  insist  on  full  value  in 
everything. 

And  I  want  to  convey  a  distinct  meaning  when  I  say  that  the 
Lippard-Stewart  is  a  truck  for  good  business  men. 

It  is  today  the  safest  truck  money  can  buy:  as  an  instrument 
of  better  business  it  is  a  wise  and  sound  investment. 

It  has  been  consistently  manufactured  for  many  years,  and 
its  records  of  performance  are  conclusive. 

It  has  never  been  confused  with  pleasure  car  manufacture:  it 
is  all  truck  —  thoroughbred  truck. 

It  pioneered  many  of  those  vital  improvements  that  have  forced 
the  acceptance  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  prime  factor  in  modern 
business.  Be  a  good  business  man  and  dig  into  your  motor 
delivery  proposition. 

1-Ton,  IJ^-Ton  and 
2-Ton  Motor  Trucks 

LIPPARD-STEWART    MOTOR   CAR 


President 

COMPANY 


221  W.  Utica  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS  AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.     Two  manuals  giving  common  and 

scientific  names.    Prico  27  cents  emh. 
PVWK  A-   %«-%V.\.%M.8  C'n>II>.%\Y.       iVKWVORK 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  iprai't.:f.-il  iniimial  f^'r  s;rtf-instrni-t:.'n  t,y  -j.  iiinst.  i  vt  tlu-  sni.jcct. 
InvaUKii)lc  for  the  tcaolicr,  miitistiT,  ljiibiuess-ii:an.  t'ontnins  mnny 
cliuir'-"  P'l»'ction.«  fnr  pviclisc.  riulii.  rp4:J  pp.  $l.*2r)  not:  pi-stas^e  V2r. 
MNKX  »  4(JN.4r>l,S  4  OMTINT,  :t.>4-:t4i(>  fr'oMrth   .\vciiu^.   New   Yirk 


Stops  the 
Glare  and 


The  Danger 
of  Accidents 


rhl 


Tlin  Staiirlc  (ilan-  St<.ppcr  i-  ri  'iisk  ..t"  pur, 
:iiii!K!r-Cf»lMro(toiT-iliil  Ifiin  jrhibs  ti  7-s  iiii'li' 
in  «!iflnn'tcr.  with  tiicKcl-platrd    bra".s  clan 
\vhi''li  fastens  it  8t*rurdy  1<>  yuur  ivlinl  shi 
It  is  a'ljustable  t'>  any  nnifk^. 

Kliminates  all  fianiri>rof  iiijjht  tlrivin;:.  as  it  iii.n!iru*s  tin- 
hlin'tiiij;  lights  of  apiuojichiti;.'  aul'-uiitbilrs.  su  thai  ymi  can 
.•"•c  tlic  roatl  ahead  with  perfect  vision. 

The  Staiidc  is  a  preat  thine  foi-  sun  dnzzlr.  tm  direct  or  i-c- 
fh'cted  sun  rays  frf)ni  t!u'pa\  I'liicntsiircpiinti-y  rcadsni-e  tdiicd 
down  U)  a  C(.infortahh'lij;lit^villi  »Slaii<hM.n  yc-ur  w I  ti<i  shield. 

Thr  Stoudr  is  beantifully  desi^'ned       Terfeot  wcrkniansliip 


It  an 

.     the 


iiiid  iiicli  i:f;»dc  rnii>li  make 
;uit'»  nci-e^sniy   that  adds    U 
appwaiam-e  nf  any  oar. 

TI."m«iands  of  ant<>in<>ldlists  now  use  tl 
Staiide  OlaiP  Stopper.  Put  riue  on  your  e;i 
—  yi'u  need  it — l'<>r  it  may  In"  the  means  of  saving 
yi  11  fi-..iii  u  serii'us  aeciclent:  besides,  think  of  tbe 
Comfort  and  pleasure  it  will  add  U*  yuur  auto  ride-. 

Ask  your  accessory  dealer.  Ite  will  pet  one 
for  you  if  he  does  not  as  yet  carry  the  Standi' 
in   stock,  or   we   will   send    (.lie   direct   for   $*i..'iU 

postpaid. 


E.  G.  STAUDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2676  W.  University  Ave..  Saint  Paul.  Minn. 


STAUDE  GLARE  STOPPER^ 


l!24.4 


A  Dust-Proof  Polish 


on  your  car  minimizes  the  work  of  clean- 
ing. With  but  very  little  effort  you  can 
keep  the  finish  of   your   car  like   new. 

JOHNSOOC^EilKEi 

■will  remove  stains,  scum,  road-oil,  tar, 
grease,  mud  freckles  and  surface  scratch- 
es which  you  thought  were  permanent. 

jOHNsors  Preparip 

is  the  proper  polish  to  use  on  your  car. 
It  preserves  the  varnish  and  protects  it 
from  the  weather,  adding  years  to  its  life. 

It  covers  up  mars  and  scratches — prevents  checking 
and  cracking — and  "sheds  water  like  a  duck's  back". 

Makes  a  "  Wash"  Last  for  Weeks 

Mud  and  dust  do  not  stick  to  Johnsons 
Prepared  Wax.  After  a  dirty,  dusty  trip 
just  wipe  off  your  car — it  isn't  nece.ssary  to  wash 
It.  Many  people  even  wax  the  under  side  of 
their  fenders  because  the  mud  comes  off  so  eajiily. 

Qoing  to  Sell  Your  Car? 

It  so,  clean  and  polish  i  t  first  with  Johnson's 
Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax — it  will  sell  quicker 
and  you  can  get  $50.00  to  $100.00  more  for  it. 

Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax  are  invalu- 
able for  use  around  the  house — for  cleaning  and 
polishing  furniture,  woodwork,  floors — and  i  n  fact 
all  wood,  metal  and  enamel  surfaces.  Johnson's 
Cleaner  will  remove  spots  and  stains  that  other 
cleaners  won't  touch. 

For  10c  we  will  send  you  trial  cans  of  Johnson's 
CleanerandPreparedW'ax — enough  for  a  good  test. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Dept.LO.Racine,  Wis. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

A  "Tungsten"  for  Sunlight 

What  the  Tungsten  filament  did  for  electricity 
Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White  does  for  daylight.  By 
treating  ceilings  and  walls  with  it  you  can  in- 
crease the  daylight  in  your  plant  from  19%  to 
'^6'//,  —  save  from  halt  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  the  time  you  now  burn  artificial  lights. 

Rice's  is  the  only  oil  paint  giving  a  glossy,  tile- 
like finish.    Write  for  booklet  "More  Light." 

U.S.GuttaPercha  Paint  Co.      P|V^r],^y 
29  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  GLOSS 

MILL  WHITE 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
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The  local  (•iilertainmeut  is  always  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Wuralia  Herald  and  its  contemporaries, 
\\  hether  it  be  a  regular  play  at  the  Opera- 
liousc.  or  only  a  cluireh  sociable.  We  can 
iinafiino  the  regretfid  sig-hs  of  the  Missoiiri- 
ans  who  missed  this  treat,  described  glow- 
ingly in  the  Black  Oak  Correspondence  of 
the  Braymer  Bee.  Possibly  the  reverend 
ycntleman  mentioned  now  preaches  on  the 
hiyii  cost  of  living.     As  we  read: 

Prof.  J.  D.  Wheeler  gave  an  enter- 
taiinnent  on  his  violin  last  week  which 
was  very  fine.  He  imitated  the  old  cane 
mill,  the  mule,  the  old  sow  and  pigs,  the 
Arkansas  traveler,  the  old  spinning-wjeel, 
and  various  other  tilings.  Rev.  LawTence 
Wheeler  preac^ied  a  couple  of  good  ser- 
mons, and  then  C.  W.  Lane  passed  around 
the  hat.  The  collection  was  65  cents  for 
1  he  young  preacher,  who  thanked  the  audi- 
ence for  their  good  behavior,  and  dismissed 
them  to  their  homes. 

The  jcnirnal  in  which  the  following 
entertaining  account  of  a  Michigan  fes- 
ti\ity  appeared  is  not  given,  but  the  item 
is  pre.served  for  us  by  the  Nantiu^ket 
(ISlass.)  Inquirer  and  Mirror: 

At  a  social  in  the  Adams  schoolhouse 
iu  Elk  township,  the  women  stuck  their 
toes  through  holes  in  a  sheet,  and.  men 
bought  them  for  the  evening.  The  sale 
netted  the  school  $7.80. 

It  is  always  politic  to  give  cordial  men- 
tion to  local  talent,  but  in  this  case,  as  we 
may  well  imagine,  the  critir^  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  (Ark.)  Palladium  was  possibl\- 
stirred  to  generosity  by  other  emotions: 

The  tliird  number  on  the  program  was  a 
sa.xophone  solo  by  Miss  Birdie  Puffer. 
IVIusicians  are  agreed  that  the  saxophone 
is  an  instrument  (mt  of  which  but  few  (-an 
get  real  music,  but  Miss  Birdie  played  it 
beautifully.  She  is  a  popular  member  of 
our  most  exclusive  social  set,  and  is  also 
noted  for  having  once  whipt  a  gentle- 
man who  did  not  appreciate  her  saxophone 
playing. 

But  all  the  news  in  Kuralia  does  not  con- 
sist of  personal  items.  Thi'illing  events 
take  plaice  there  just  as  often  as  elsewhere. 
In  proof  of  this,  read  the  story  of  Simon. 
In  this  instance  curiosity  did  not  kill  the 
cat,  but  it  nearly  did  for  Simon.  We 
(juote  from  The  Henry  County  (Ky.)  Local: 

Simon,  of  color,  who  carries  to  the  post- 
office  the  many  mail-jjouches  that  are 
thrown  from  the  train,  found  in  the  lot 
the  other  day  one  containing  a  scjuirming, 
turning,  and  fretting  animal — he  knew  not 
what.  CJreatly  excited  and  uttering  multi- 
tudinous, far-sounding  words  as  he  went, 
lie  soon  delivered  the  pouch  of  unusual 
mail-matter  at  the  post-()ffic«s  The  duty 
to  open  it  devolved  upon  Simon.  lie  did 
so  cautiously  and  with  fear  and  trembling. 
With  a  final  jerk  the  .sack  unpuckered 
and  out  of  it  s])rang  into  Simon's  bosom 
a  furious  "feline."  At  the  .same  second 
Simon  reverted  to  the  type  of  his  far- 
away ancestors  amid  tlH>  jungh>s  of  Africa. 
There  was  the  same  soul-curdling  shriek 
of  horror,  the  same  agility  to  spring  to 
great  heights  and  to  s<'amj)er  like  a  wild 
tribesman  alVrighted.     But  lie  was  calmed. 


(iaplGwarc  lunch  Set 

for  Touring  parties,  all  out- 
door lunches,  Bridge  lunches, 
etc.  No  dishes  to  wash  or 
clean  up.  No  linen  to  soil. 
Set  includes  wood-fibre  table 
cloth,  napkins,  serving  dishes, 
plates,  etc. 

41   Pieces  for  25c 

41  pieces  in  set — made  in  one 
piece  of  pure  sugar  maple.  Holds 
soups  and  semi-liquid  foods.  Keep 
a  fev^'  sets  ready  for  man}^  uses. 
Complete  in  carton.  At  most 
good    stores,  25c. 

OVAL  WOOD  DISH  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 
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!  $10022  Saved 

1  by 

I  Pressing  (^5^///2te 


/I  doesn't  take  lovg  to  spend  that 
much  for  new  tires  and  repair  bills. 

PREMIER, 

■  automatic  electric 

^VULCANIZER 

"Press  the  Button  and  Forget  It" 

The  Premier  Automatic  Electric 
Vulcanizer  saves  you  this  expense.  When 
you  find  one  of  the  little  cuts  or  sand  blisters 
that  develop  into  blowouts,  use  the  Premier 
on  it.  Clean  out  the  cut,  put  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber over  it,  apply  the  Premier,  press  the 
button,  and  forget  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
for  you  to  do.  When  the  tire  is  vulcanized 
the  button  automatically  shuts  off  the  cur- 
rent. You  can  cure  three  repairs  with  acents 
worth  of  electricity.  It  cannot  overcure  or 
undercure  your  repair.  The  Premier  cannot 
get  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  anything.  It  is 
approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  It  makes  vulcanizing  safe  and 
simple.  Made  in  tvpes  that  connect  with  elec- 
tric light  socket,  110-voU,  or  battery  on  car. 

Write  for  booklet.  "The  Hlow-Out."  which 
tells  the  new  and  easy  way  to  save  your  tires, 
and  for  name  of  dealer  near  you  selUnit  the 
Premier  Vulcanizer. 

Price  $3.50 

With  Complete  Outfit 

PREMIER  ELECTRIC  CO. 
4057  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mbfttifn  EkKtrk  CbmfMV     DUtrllmtor.  tor  Oui«d» 
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and  sur\aves  the  terrible  incident.  The  cat 
was  consigned  to  Mrs.  C.  R.  Linney,  and 
she.  •■  of  course,"  is  lamenting  the  animal's 
escape,  while  her  husband,  the  "con- 
signor," is  said  to  be  inquiring  of  her  by 
mail  if  she  has  received  her  birthday 
present.  "Strange  things  are  sent  by 
pai'cel  post  these  days,"  says  Simon. 

We  do  not  realize,  perhaps,  quite  how 
exciting  life  in  Kentucky  may  lie.  The 
Danville  Advocate  gives  us  another  glimpse: 

"Bill"  Phillips  was  in  town  yesterday 
attending  Judge  Hardin's  court,  and  in  con- 
\ersation  ^nth  a  reporter  of  The  Adiwate 
incidentally  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Biib  Cozatt's  cow  had  strayed  away  from 
home  and  gone  to  the  knobs  in  search  of 
greener  pastures,  and  that,  the  latter 
gentleman,  after  a  diligent  search  of  three 
days,  at  last  found  lier  in  a  large  sink- 
hole, which  she  had  filled  full  of  milk,  and 
in  her  efforts  to  get  out  had  tramped 
around  so  much  she  had  su<^ceeded  in 
churning  the  same  and  almost  filling  the 
hole  with  butter.  Mr.  Phillips  says  that 
Bub  not  only  succeeded  in  finding  liis 
bovine,  but  also  realized  handsomely  from 
the  sale  of  her  product.  He  says  that 
Bub's  cow  is  certainly  a  wonder. 

To  ]Mr.  Westerman,  of  The  Ohio  Stale 
Journal,  we  are  again  indebted  for  this 
example  of  the  Avaywardness  of  Ohio 
cyclones: 

The  dip  end,  as  the  Ravenna  Republican 
scientifically  terms  it,  of  a  small  l)ut  ex- 
tremely active  cyclone  visited  the  ])remises 
of  Mr.  Han-y  Bleadingheiser,  the  promi- 
nent pet  stock  fancier  of  Ravenna,  the 
other  day,  lifted  his  fine  poultry-house 
intact,  including  the  cement  floor,  from  its 
foimdations,  hurtled  the  structure  thi-ough 
midair  a  distance  of  more  than  100  statute 
feet,  and  then,  apparently  repenting  of 
its  rash  act  and  desiring  to  make  such 
amends  as  it  could,  carefully  set  it  down 
again,  right  side  up  and  in  precisely  the 
correct  position  with  respect  to  the  street 
upon  which  it  abutted.  Thei-e  was  some 
nenous  cackling  but  not  a  fowl  was  in- 
jured in  the  mad  dash  or  any  other  \Ttal 
spot  and,  had  it  not  been  that  the  dip 
end  in  a  final  outburst  of  senseless  fury 
snatched  off  the  roof  and  tried  to  raze  a 
distant  outbuilding  with  it,  very  little  real 
damage  woidd  have  been  done  by  the 
strange  freak  of  the  elements. 

There  is  no  smile  in  the  following  story 
from  the  Richmond  (Ky.)  Register.  Granted 
that  medals  are  a  fit  reward  for  unselfish 
heroism,  then  by  all  means  should  Ruth 
have  hers,  and  let  it  be  a  gold  one!  As 
we  read: 

N.  B.  Deatherage  tells  us  the  following 
incident  concerning  little  Ruth  Deatherage, 
the  twelve-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
Travis  Deatherage,  of  Brighton,  formerly 
of  this  county.  A  hired  man  on  Mr. 
Deatherage's  place  was  out  in  the  pasture 
driA-ing  in  the  cows,  when  a  bull  got  mad 
at  him  and  knocked  him  down.  The  little 
gu-1  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the 
house  and  saw  the  man's  peril.  She  in- 
stantly ran  to  the  barn,  bridled  her  pony, 
grabbed  a  pitchfork,  and  rode  bareback 
to  the  rescue.  She  charged  the  irate  ])ull 
and  stuck  the  pitchfork  in  his  nose.  The 
animal  desisted  in  his  attack  on  the  man 
;ind   made  off,  still  carrying  the   pitclifork 


AN  iwm 


IN  THE  SALE  OF 


hampion 

'TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADC" 

Dependable    Spark  PI uqs 


WE  will  make  and  sell  this  year  foiii- 
teen  niillion  Champion  Dependable 
Spark  Plugs. 

This  is  twice  as  many  plugs  as  we  pro- 
tluoed  last  year,  when  our  sales  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  all  otlier  manufacturers 
of  spark  pUigs  combined. 


As  our  production  has  increased,  so  has  , 
the  uniformity  and  dependability   of  our 
product  increased. 

And  now,  after  exliaustive  competitive  i 
tests,  four  out  of  five  of  this  year's  record 
output  of  new  cars  will  be  equipped  witii 
Champions — over  a  million  new  cars. 


There  is  a  Champion  especially  designed  to  dependably  serve  your 
particular  motor.  See  that  your  dealer  furnishes  Champions  when  you 
replace  the  pluKs  in  your  car.     He  knows  which  one  will  serve  it  best. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.       207  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 
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BARRETT  "Universal 


♦♦ 


Aristocrat  of  Auto  Jacks 


GIVES  hitherto  unknowo 
ease  and  convenience  of 
operation  in  most  awkward  sit- 
uations. Machined  like  a  motor. 
To  reverse  simply  withdraw 
lever  and  rein- 
sert with  side 
marked"Low- 
er' '  facing  up. 


O:/ 


> 


t; 


#» 


*HIS  superb  jack 
appeals  irresis- 
tibly to  tlie  owner  wlio 
takes  pride  in  his  equipment. 
Instantly  adjustable  to  ail  cars. 

When  you  see  either  of  these  two 
Jacks  in  the  tool  box  of  your  new 
car,  it  means  the  manufacturer  has 
included  your  emeraencies  in  his  pro- 
visions for  your  comfort. 

Otherwise  go  to  your  local  dealer. 


CAN  be  oper- 
ated at  any 
an^le  witii  long- 
or  short  strokes, 
avoiding  all  inter- 
ference with  tire 
iiolder,  trunk  rack 
or  other  obstruc- 
tions. 


THE  DUFF  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  ^V>rk  :  50  Church  St.        EUahlislied  ; A  V  ,        ChicaKo:  People's  Gus  Blilu. 


BARRETT 

Standard  Type 

No.  088.  This  is 
the  more  popular 
priced  Barrett 
jack  which  meets 
all  utility  require- 
ments as  to  lifting- 
capacity  and  va- 
rying axle  heights 
for  light  and  me- 
diimi  weight  cars. 
Absolutely  de- 
pendable; all 
working  parts  su- 
perbly maciiined. 


l'-24G 


.in     Hill    mil 
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in  his  nostrils.  The  hired  man  was  badly 
hurt,  but  suffered  no  broken  bones.  The 
y()uii<>-  lady  is  surely  entitled  to  a  Carnegie 
medal  for  iier  heroism. 


Mathews  Garden  Craft 

Make  a  c-ozy  and  comfortable  nook  in  some  part 
ol  your  garden  with  Malliews  Garden  Craft 
•Furniture.  There  is  notlniif>  more  inviting  tlian  an 
outdoor  living  room  on  tin-  lawn. 

Besides  both  porch  and  lawn  furniture,  our  free 
catalogue  shows  summer  houses,  arbors,  pergolas, 
trellises  and  lattitx-  work.  Send  for  it  today.  There's 
no  obligation. 

THE  M.VTHEWS    MANUFACTIRI NG  CO. 
944  Williamson  BIdg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

i'asiiiU'lia,  Cal..  Krancli:    t'uloiaiUi  ami  Los  K<>ltl.-s  Sis. 


METROPOLITAN  MATERIAL  CO. 

^GREENHOUSES  AT  A  MINIMUM  COST 


value  than   can    be   had 


Single  and  Double  Uglit 
Horbud  Sa-Ii  and  Cold 
Kramo  (or  iumu-diatc  dfliv- 
(TV.  Made  of  thi'  bol  grade 
Gull"  Cypres^.  \\ «  f>ivr  more 
elsewhere.      WriU-    tor   prices. 


1404-1414  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


s'£=  Old  Fashioned  Flowers 

The  old  favorites,  Columbine,  Larkspur,  Hollyhocks,  Fox- 
gloves, Sweet  Williams,  Phlox  an'l  many  othtMs,  planted  now.  wilj 
take  I'are  of  tlifmselves  and  iii'Tca^c  in  si/o  an«I  b-^fuii  v  facli  \vnr. 

Special  Introductory,  Offer  ^r^::!^^l^::d.  "l^^ 

bl<30in  this  j>^ar.  flelivored  free  to  yur  donr.  Satinfactioii  »tiarantt>ed 
or  money  refunded.  Beautifully  illustrated  catalog.  desetihinK 
more  than  170  varieties.    Write  today  f'-r   ynur  cniiy — It's  FREE. 

W.  E.  KING  Box  350  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 
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Garden  Seeds 


IF  you  want  your  garden  to  be  a  real 
success  this  year  (and  of  cour.se  you  do) 
send  for  our  big  spring  catalogue. 

The  "collections"  of  flowers  and  vegetable  .seed-; 
on  pages  ii  and  12,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.00 
upwards,  will  specially  interest  you. 

Write  today.     A  fosta/  addressed 
lo    us   will  b r i >! ii   it:     Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established   1802 
53  H  BARCLAY  ST.,  Ihrough  lo  54  PARK  PLACE,  New  York 


FERNS  —  MOSSES     LICHENS  —FUNGI 

Many  of  tlioni  are  beautiful;  some  are  daiiyeiou,-;; 
all  are  fascinating.     Read  their  story  in 

FlowerUss  Plants,   How  and  Where  They    Grow 

Ry  S.  J.eonard  Bastin.  A  hook  of  appcaliii:^  inicri'sL 
for  every  nature-lover,  sUowiriH  every  i)lia.-<e  of  the 
growth  of  these  plants, 

8.3  illustrations,  some  in  colors.     Bv  mail  Si.X". 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,     354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  Time 
for  Garden  and  House 
IMPROVEMENTS 

''Pergolas" 

Lattice   Fences, 

Garden    Houses 

and  Arbors 

Catalngue  "29-2  I"  tells  all 

about  '<L)     When  writing, 

enclose  \\j  cents  and  ask  for 

Catalogue  "29-21." 

HARTMANN-SANDERS    CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Office  New  York  Office 


Elslon  &  Webitcr  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


6  East  39lh  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  SCOTCH  TRICK  ON  VILLISTAS 
1\  /T  EXICAN  bandits,  from  all  one  hears, 
-'■ '  -^  are  an  im])etuous  lot  who  rarely 
count  ten  or  spell  their  names  before  they 
shoot,  and  avIio  can  not  be  relied  upon  to 
listen  to  reason,  no  matter  Avith  what 
dignity  and  precision  of  proof  it  may  be 
])resented.  The  Mexican  bandit  believes  in 
a  sliort  life  and  a  gay  one  here  below. 
A\  liich  would  not  be  so  bad — if  his  idea 
of  gaiety  didn't  differ  so  radically  from  ours. 
The  bloodiest  wars  in  history  have  been 
fougiit  o\er  a  difference  in  religion,  and  the 
present  punitive  e.xpedition  into  Mexico 
is  not  the  oidy  foray  that  has  come  about 
through  a  difference  in  tastes.  Andrew 
dray,  of  Glasgow,  is  a  true  Scotchman,  for 
all  the  ten  >ears  he  has  spent  in  San  Rafael, 
Me,\'ico,  as-  manager  of  the  San  Rafael 
I'aper-Works.  If  an  American's  notion  of 
gaiety  can  differ  to  the  point  of  bloodshed 
with  that  of  a  Mexican,  imagine  the  clash 
of  Scot  and  Greaser  on  this  subject!  This 
thought  lends  interest  to  Mr.  Gray's  story 
of  his  defeat,  single-handed,  of  a  large  band 
of  Mexicans,  as  told  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times.  True,  it  was  not  a 
bloody  affair  in  the  h>ast,  but  rather  a  clash 
of  intelle<-ts.  But  it  was  a  A'ictory  fin- 
Scotland,  as  he  who  reads  will  freely  attest: 

One  night  when  I  was  thinking  of  a 
change  of  clothes  as  a  change  from  reading- 
Pope's  "E.ssay  on  Man.  "  and  had  also 
fallen  to  thinking  of  wiiat  a  nice,  quiet 
place  Glasgow  Gre«-n  is  on  a  Sunday, 
there  burst  into  my  office  about  ?)•  icore 
of  the  finest  bandits  yoti  ever  saw  in  a 
picture  story-book. 

They  clapped  the  muzzles  oi  rifles 
to  my  chest,  and  they  clapped  the  muzzles 
of  rifles  to  n)y  back,  and  jabbered  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  thn^e  thousand  revolutions 
to  the  minute. 

I  suggested  that  as  the  reception  com- 
mittee was  only  one,  they  might  reduce 
tiieir  visiting  committee  to  not  more  than 
three.  We  compromised  on  only  two  of 
them  talking  at  one  lime,  alt  ho  the  rest 
still  kept  me  fringed  with  their  guns.  1 
gathered  that  all  they  wanted  was  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition  I  had  on  the  place, 
and  there  wtis  going  to  be  crape  on  a  certain 
door  in  (Jlasgow,  Scotland,  if  I  Avasn't 
niKij  pronto,  whicii  nutans  "kind  of  nimble." 

Now,  I  had  about  thn>e  hundred  Hein- 
ington  automatic  rifles  witli  ammunition 
stowed  away  but,  thinking  I  might  need 
them  myself,  I  said  I  iiadn't  any  arms. 
You'd  ha\e  thougiit  of  the  many  times 
you'd  played  truant  from  Sunday-school 
if  you'd  just  felt  the  way  those  rifle-muzzles 
sort  of  cutldled  closer.  The  leader  of  tlie 
gang  called  me  names  that  were  regtilar 
defaniaticni  of  character,  but  I  was  in  no 
l)osition  to  resent  in\  idious  comparisons, 
and  maybe  the  man  hadn't  been  well 
brought  up.  Anyway,  1  still  swore  1  had 
no  arms  or  ainmuiiitioii.  b(>ing  a  man  of 
quiet  habits  and  reared  in  :i  l*reshyterian 
family. 

Well,     they     kept     iH'odding     me     witii 


GARDEN  TOOLS,  IMPLEMENTS 


Tools!  Whether  tKe  sturdy  steel  iir 
plements  -wticK  tlie  lord  o(  tke  mane 
■wields,  or  tne  dainty  basket  kit  wliic 
my  lady  tucks  under  ner  arm  as  she  go< 
rortn  to  tend  ner  garden  charges,  too 
are  indispensable  factors  in  horticultur 
Don  t  imagine  that  tools  are  just  tool 
They  are  not.  They  differ  in  quality  c 
■widely  as  shoes. 

If  you  are  a  heginner  you  may  bu 
cheap,  breakable,  distressing  tools.  Thei 
are  many  such  on  the  market.  Yo 
seldom  get  first-class  garden  tools  on  tl 
bargain  counters. 

The  more  you  pay  for  garden  too. 
the  better  the  quality.  The  highe 
priced  are  the  most  economical  inves 
ment  you  can  make. 

Get    trade-marked    tools    and     impl 
ments  made  by  manufacturers  of  natiocrijl 
reputations,   and   you    can  not  go  "wcroini 
Steer  clear  of  unidentified  lines. 

A  set  of  good  tools  should  last  f 
years.  For  the  benefit  of  the  mai. 
amateur  gardeners  >vho  will  essay  thet 
first  garden  -work  this  spring,  here  is 
list  of  tools  and  implements  ■w^hich  ■w 
serve  as  a  necessary  ■working  outfit  for  t 
average  suburban  place.  Local  conditio] 
may,  of  course,  call  for  different  sele 
tions  and  special  implements. 


Spade 

Spading  Fork 
Steel  Rake 
Wooden  R.ake 
Hoe 
Dibble 
Sprayer 
Hose 


Oarden  Line 

Tro^wel 

Wheclbarro^w^ 

Pruning  Shears 

Grass  Shears 

rledge  Shears 

La-w^n  Mower 

Lawn  Roller 


Racks  or  hooks  should  be  provided  i 
each  article.  Orderly  arrangement  sa^ 
much  time  and  annoyance. 

All  tools  should   be   kept  scrupulous  I 
clean,  -wheeled  implements  lubricated,  a 
cutting  tools  al^ways  sharp. 

1  ou    can  t  enjoy    garden    -w^ork  or 
efficient  work  unless  you  have  high-grs 
tools   and  these  kept   in  prime  conditu  i 
Reliable  implements  will  be  found  adv< ; 
tised  in  The  Literary  Digest.  ! 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 
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the  rifles  until  I  felt  that  if  I  wanted 
to  see  Sauehiehall  Street  again  Td  lietter 
say  something,  so  with  true  contriteness  I 
admitted  I  had  told  a  lie,  and  that  I  did 
have  twenty  ^Mausers  and  some  ammuni- 
tion hidden  away  in  the  bodega,  which 
is  the  storehouse. 

•'A-a-ah!"  said  the  bandit  ehief,  tri- 
umphantly.    "'And  the  key,  ti<nor." 

'Tm  the  manager  here,  not  the  store- 
keeper," says  I,  with  proper  dignity. 
"The  storekeeper  has  the  key  of  tlie 
bodega." 

After  being  coaxed  a  bit,  1  had  word 
sent  to  the  storekeeper  to  bring  the  key 
of  the  bodega.  Seiior  Pondo,  the  store- 
keeper— a  very  fine  felloAV,  l)y  the  way — 
came  in  a  little  while  with  the  key.  I 
said  to  him,  looking  him  straight  in  tlie 
e\e : 

■'Senor  Pondo,  these  illustrious  gentle- 
men want  the  twenty  ^lausers  we  liid 
in  the  bodega,  and  please  see  that  they 
get  ammunition  to  go  with  them." 

''Si,  seiior,"  says  Pondo— ah,  but  he 
was  the  fine  man,  Pondo! — and  off  he 
goes  -w-ith  some  of  the  bandits  and  gi\es 
them  the  Alausers  and  the  ammunition, 
after  which  they  stopt  poking  my  back 
and  chest,  and  went  away,  leading  Pondo 
and  me  mopping  oiu*  faces. 

"Pondo,"  savs  I,  "did  30U  get  my 
drift?" 

"5?,  aenor,"  says  Pondo.  "Twenty 
Mausers  and  Remington  automatic  am- 
munition— to  fit!" 

Ah,  he  was  a  nuui  of  great  penetration, 
was  Pondo! 


A  CASE  OF  MISTAKEiX  IDENTITY 

FEW  of  us  look  for  trouble,  and  yet 
even  the  veriest  ])acifist  among  xis 
takes  a  certain  delight  in  seeing  it  well 
met.  Breathes  there  a  nuui  with  disposi- 
tion so  gentle  that  he  has  no  smile  for  the 
story  of  the  "]M'istaken  Chauffeur"?  The 
New  York  AnHrican  is  i-esponsible  for  it: 

The  jitney  bus  was  overcrowded  as  it 
left  Newark  for  Harrison.  The  chauffeur 
was  a  big,  raAV- boned  individual,  six 
feet  two  in  liis  stockings,  and  fidl  of 
fight. 

"Move  uj)  there,"  he  demanded,  as  he 
stopt  for  another  fare. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disapproAal 
from  the  ])assengers. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  seat  was  a  little, 
quiet,  unassuming  fellow  A\eighing  130 
pounds.  Very  meekly  he  ventured  the 
opinion  that  thei-e  was  room  for  no  more 
passengers. 

The  chauffeur  lieaped  a  torrent  of  al)usc 
upon  his  head. 

"Why,  you  little  runt,  if  you  was  big 
enough,  I'd  mop  up  the  street  with  you," 
declared  the  chauffeur.  Then  ho  called 
him  a  name. 

The  next  instant  tlie 
by  the  chauffeur's  side, 
bunch  of  wildcats  had 
When  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away 
the  chauffeur's  two  eyes  were  closed,  his 
face  was  badly  cut,  his  nos(>  was  bleeding, 
and  three  front  teeth  were  missing. 

The  little  man,  unscathed,  adjusted 
his  tie  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  jitney. 

"Who  is  he?"  demanded  the  other 
passengers.     Only  one  knew. 

"He's  'Knockout'  Brown,  the  light- 
weight l)Ugilist,"  he  answered. 


little    man    was 

It  Avas  as  if  a 

been    let    loose. 
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All-Metal 
Seasons 

So  much  for  the  strength  of  the  Sherwood  Adjustable 
All-Metal  Screen  and  the  service  it  gives.  Then  the 
Sherwood  has  the  wire  incsh  locked  in  the  metal  frame — this  keeps  the  mesh  taut 
and  prcAcnts  flics  getting  through.  Vou  won't  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  screens 
once  A'ou  trj'  the  Sherwood.  And  you'll  certainly  not  pay  the  high  price  and  wait 
for  nuule-to-order  screens  when  you  can  drop  in  at  an^-  dealer's  anywliere  at  any 
time  and  get  the  Sherwood.     Any  more  points?     ("crtainly! 


Adjustable 


are  very  neat  appearing — tliey  fit  any  window — 
can  be  tii'i<--kly  adjusted — you  may  leave  them 
outside  all  summer  as  the  all-metal  frame  can't 
crack,  bend,  swell  nor  warp.  And  >ou  can  take 
them  with  yon  if  you  move. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  Sherwood  Screens 
possess  is  their  wonderful  service — ihey  certainly 


do  last — tlie\-  do  keep  the  flies  out.  That's  why 
the  Sherwood  sa\es  \ou  money.  They've  been 
on  the  market  many  years  and  given  complete 
satisfaction.  See  this  maik  before  you  buy — 
F'at.  July  nth,  1903.  At  all  hardware  and 
department  stores.  The  Sherwood  Screen  is 
very  reasonably  priced. 


SHERWOOD  METAL  WORKING  CO.,  1840  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.     ■ 


Makers  of  Window  and  Door  Screens 
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A  Greenhouse^ 

(T^^ll  Your  Own  for 


and 

Perhaps  j  oil  are  one  of    "^       ..—^"^ 
the  many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  love  gardeniiig.but  indulge  in  it  only 
(luring  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

You  may  not  know  that  there  are  many  pleas- 
ing and  practical  styles  in  our  Duo  Glazed  Sec- 
tional Greenhouses  at  from  I98  up. 

These  Greenhouses  are  fitted  with 

nUO  r,  LAZED  SASH 

a  sash  with  two  layers  of  glass  and  air  space 
Ijetween.excludingcold  and  retaining  warmth. 
Our   .sectional  unit   construction   has   brought 
f-.    down  the  cost.     ICrectioii  is  easy  and  economi- 
cal.    Or  you  can  produce  Ijlooiniug  Howers 
and  all  manner  of  vegetables  from  one 
to  two  mouths  ahead  of  the  usual  sea- 
,  •     -on  by  using  hot-beds  and 
garden-frames,  covered  wit  li 
Duo  Olazed  Sash. 
CATALOG  SiiUany- 
'ivlierc  upon,  request. 

CALLAHAN  DUO  GLAZED 

SASH  CO. 

1721  Wyandot  Street 

Davloii.  Ohio 


^ 
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If  you  want  birds,  be  sure  to  get  the  houses 
made  by  a  bird-lover — genuine 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

Till*  kind  llir  birds  look  for. 

Birds  are  comiiigr!    Plnctr  a  Doilson  house  In  your 

par(]en.    With  Do<ldon  houses,  it  ia  easy  to  win  birds 

to    livf    near    you,  —  bluebirds,    wrens,    martins, 

fhiekadeea,  flickers,  etc.     Dodson  builds  houses  for 

kinds  —  prices  $1.50  to  $12.     Bird  baths,  $6  to 

.    Wren  bouse,  here  illustrated,  $5. 

Write  for  Free  ItooL,  telMitii:  bow 
to  win  native  birds,  and  illtiAtratin^ 
the  -0  stales  of  Dodson  Kird  Hour^e^, 
?SheJtei'!«,  etc. 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap — no  other  ti-ap  like  this — 
avitoniatic  drop  and  double  funnel — $6. 

The  best  s<'t  of  l>ooks  about  birds  is  ^titure 
Neighbors.  Mr.  Dodson  will  sond  you,  free,  a 
pieturc  uf  bird  in  natui'ul  colors  witli  a  description 
of  these  beautiful  books,  of  whieh  John  Burroughs 
wrote- — "AsioHtshingly  go<xi." 

Write  for  free  booklet,  or  order  j-our  bird  houses 
at  once. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
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Perfect  Moisture  for  Every  Lawn 

A  Natural  Shower  Artificially  Made 
Whenever    Your    Grass    Needs    It 

Brooks  Lawn  Sprinkling  System 

"Kain's  only  Rival" — sprays  a  fuio  shower  over  your 
lawn  from  under  the  sod — no  intcrfe:ence  with  mow- 
ing. Kach  spray  24  feet  in  diameter.  ,\b^ohite 
guarantee  against  drought.  Ideal  irrigation.  .^Vi/</ 
today  for  free  booklet.    Manufactured  by 

JOHN    A.    BROOKS 


2356  Fulton  Street, 


Toledo,   Ohio 
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Does 
Not  Rust 

All  the  waters  of  Niagara  could  pour 
over  the  Ivor>^  Garter  and  it  would 
not  rust.    It  has  no  metal  at  all. 


MIMMMJJIJ^ 


Because  this  is  so  your  socks  or  tinderwear 
will  not  become  rust  stained  or  torn.  The 
Ivory  Garter  is  always  spick  and  span — 
light  and  sanitarj'  —  and  rust-proof.  At 
haberdashers'.  If  yours  can't  supply  you, 
will  send  direct. 
PRICES:  25  cts.forLisleand50cts.forSilk. 

GUARANTEE 

The  Ivory  Garter  is  guaranteed  in  even.' 
way.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  your  dealer 
will  refund  your  money. 

Ivory  Garter  Co.,  Manufacturers 

New  Orleans 

THE  DOMINION  SUSPENDER  CO. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canadian  Distributors 
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With 

Torrey 

you  always 
shave  cleai 
and    smooth, 
because    it    has 
the  perfect  shav- 
ing edge.   Adjusted 
to  glide  over  the  face 
at  the  right  angle.  Cuts 
close,    without    pulling, 
without  roughing  the  skin. 

A  KecX  Man's  Razor- 

this  l<eautilul  r;t;^or  is  one  of  tlie  finest 
examples  oi  Torrey  skill  in  razor  mak- 
ing-   It  guarantees  comfortable  shaving. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Torrey  razors,  write 
to  us;  we'll  tell  you  where  to  get  them,  and 
send  you  FREE  booklet, "  Ilow  to  Shave." 

The  Torrey  Honing  Strop  has  no  equal 

The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Company 
Dept.  L.  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Candid.  —  Depahtinc;  G  uest  —  "  Good 
e\ening.  and  thank  you  for  a  most  charm- 
iiifr  and  rechduffe  lilllo  dinner." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Feared  the  Worst. — Patriotic  Youth — 
"  Yaas,  rejected  me,  they  did,  just  because 
I'm  six  months  under  military  age.  It'd 
be  a  blinkin'  nice  thing  if  the  war  was 
oxer  by  then,  wouldn't  it?  " — London 
Opinion. 


Similar. — "  Some  stars  are  so  far  away 
that  the  light  from  them  hasn't  reached  us 
yet.    But  it  will  arrive  eventually." 

"  Reminds  me  of  my  hired  man  coming 
from  the  post-office,"  commented  Farmer 
Heck. — Louisville   C ourier-J onrnal. 


Second  Best. — Election  Agent — "That 
was  a  good  long  speech  our  candidate  made 
on  the  agricultural  question,  wasn't  it?  " 

Farmer  Plowson — "  Oh,  ay,  it  wasn't 
bad;  but  a  couple  o'  nights'  good  rain  'ud 
'a'  done  a  sight  more  good." — Til-Bits. 


Self-Convinced. — "  How  did  you  con- 
trive to  convince  your  wife  you  could  not 
afford  to  own  an  automobile?  " 

"  Pure  luck  on  my  part.  She  wanted  to 
have  an  old  dress  cleaned,  and  bought  a 
gallon  of  gasoline."  —  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 


Learning  Fast. — You  have  heard  per- 
liaps,  of  the  Englishman  in  the  South 
Station,  Boston,  who  read  over  a  door 
"  Inside  Baggage,"  and  chuckled  with 
glee:  "  You  Americans  are  so  droll !  Now 
we  should  say  '  Refreshment  Room.'  " — 
The  Living  Church. 


Live  and  Learn. — "  1  can't  understand 
this  code  of  ethics." 

"  What  code  is  that?  " 

"  The  one  which  makes  it  all  right  to 
take  a  man's  last  dollar,  but  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  take  his  last  cigaret." — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


The  Bookworm. — Submitted  ])y  a  Sec- 
ond Year  High-School  Boj-; 

ROBIN.'^ON    CaRUSOE 

This  book  was  chosen  by  Depoe,  a  man 
of  many  qualities  and  professor  at  Fordham 
University.  It  was  edited  by  Ginn  & 
Company,  containing  one  hundred  and 
I'orty-nine  pages,  costing  sixty-tive  cents. 

Professor  Depoe's  selections  are  very 
interesting.  He  shows  where  Carusoe  left 
his  wife  and  went  up  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  mountain  with  his  gun  in  hand,  ac- 
companied l\v  a  dog.  While  he  was  tliere 
for  a  short  time,  darkness  came  upon  him 
and  he  felt  drowsy,  so  he  put  his  gun  at  his 
side  and  fell  asleej).  Here,  he  slept  for  a 
numl)er  of  years  and  when  he  awoke  he 
found  out  that  he  had  gi'own  old  and  his 
gun  was  rusty.  Moreover,  there  wen^ 
men  playing  ten])ins  and  dining  on  the 
mountain.  This,  he  too,  soon  partook  of. 
Finally,  he  thought  of  home  and  be  began 
to  desc(>nd  the  mountain.  He  now  found 
himself  in  a  city.  After  searching  for  his 
liome,  he  was  made  known  to  his  wife,  and 
they  li\ed  liappily  e\er  after. 

All  of  Dei)oe's  books  are  on  this  style 
and  sliould  be  in  every  home. — New  York 
Tribune. 


Helpless. — Jerry — ■"  I  have  traced  my 
ancestry  back  to  an  Irish  king." 

Pat — "  Sure  that's  aisy.  What  chanst 
has  a  dead  man  to  defend  himself?  " — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


Q.  E.  D. — Adam  gave  one  rib  and  got 
a  wife.  Robert  Kirton,  of  Pittsburg,  back 
from  the  front,  lost  seven  ribs  and  then 
married  his  Red-Cross  nurse.  This  shows 
the  increased  cost  of  living. — New  York 
Evening  World. 


A  Quandary. — "  Have  you  decided  where 
you  will  spend  your  vacation?  " 

"  Not  yet.  I've  read  about  a  ton  of 
romantic  literatiu'e  describing  summer- 
resorts,  but  all  of  it  is  either  too  good  to 
be  true  or  too  true  to  be  good." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Annoying. — A  certain  English  lord  mayor 
who  was  often  breezily  xuiconventional  in 
his  speech  was  presiding  at  a  dinner  one 
evening,  and  as  the  second  course  was 
being  served  he  suddenly  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  exclaimed: 

"  D — n  it,  gentlemen,  we  neglected  to 
say  grace  !  "—Boston  Transcript. 


Not  Yet  Qualified. — "  I  come  to  ask 
your  consent  to  your  daughter's  marriage." 

"  Who's  the  man?  " 

"  Ecce  homo." 

"  Can  you  hook  up  a  (h'ess?  " 

"  I  served  a  terra  in  a  hook-and-ladder 
company." 

"  Say,  young  man,  you  haven't  even 
started." — Richmond  T ivies-Dispatch. 


An  Unfamiliar  Tune. — "As  she  played, 
one  thought  at  first  of  a  series  of  exquisite 
water-colors  done  in  pastel,  even  the  fate 
in  tender  gi'ay,  its  knock  at  the  door  of 
human  destiny  softened  by  romance.  But 
there  Avas  line  and  form  as  well  as  color  and 
sentiment  in  her  tonal  presentations,  and 
one  went  to  the  metaphor  of  a  string  of 
beautifully  cut  gems,  pale  rubies,  topazes, 
and  sapphires.  But  there  was  life  in  the 
things,  and  mobility.  So- it  came  out  that 
it  was  no  })ainting  and  no  chiseling  of 
crystals  that  had  inspii-ed  us  in  Mrs. 
Reynolds's  i)ei'formance,  but  the  artist's 
power  of  dramatization  that  makes  ob- 
jective such  elusive  things  as  exotic 
fragrance  and  witches  and  raises  a  rollicking 
country-dance  to  the  interest  of  a  Satur- 
nalia."— Fro}n  the  Marion  (Ind.)   Chronicle. 


View  Revised.  —  .\  handsomely  drest 
damsel  entered  a  crowded  tram-car.  A 
rough-looking  old  fellow,  Avearing  a  dilapi- 
dated hat  and  a  suit  of  homespun  clothes, 
rose  to  liis  feet. 

"  Miss,  take  my  seat.  I  don't  look  as 
well  as  these  'ere  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
nodding  to  several  men,  "  but  I've  got 
mor(>  politeness." 

Without  a  word  of  thanks  the  young 
woman  sat  down. 

"  Miss,"  said  the  old  fellow,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  believe  I  left  my  tobacco-i)ou<'h 
on  the  seal.     Will  you  please  get  up?  " 

No  sooner  was  the  seat  unoccupii'd  than 
the  old  fellow  deliberately  sat  tlown  again. 

"  B'lieve  I'll  keep  sittin'  here,  miss," 
he  explained..  "I've  got  a  little  more 
lH)liteuess  than  these  'ere  gentlemen,  but 
1  have  found  out  that  I  ain't  got  nigh  s< 
much  common  sense." — Tit-Bits. 
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Teach  children  to  get  a  receipt 

IT  is  often  necessary  to  send  children  to  the  store.     It  is  irritating 
when  they  bring  back  the  wrong  change.     Usually  it  means  a  trip 
to  the  store  for  father  or  mother  to  straighten  it  out. 

Have  you  had  this  experience  only  to  find  that  the  clerk  couldn't 
remember  the  transaction?  Or  that  he  insisted  it  was  not  his  error? 
Either  you  got  the  missing  change  with  an  apology,  or  the  proprietor 
gave  it  back  reluctantly,  or  he  wouldn't  give  it  back  at  all. 


If  the  clerk  feels  he  is  right,  he  may 
suspect  the  child. 

If  the  proprietor  is  convinced  you 
are  right,  the  clerk  is  open  to  censure. 

In  either  case  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion is  left,  and  confidence  destroyed. 

Merchants  who  equip  their  stores 
with  the  up-to-date  National  Cash 
Register  render  their  customers  a  more 
than  ordinary  service. 

They  protect  the  buyer,  child  or 
grown-up,  against  disputes.     They  pro- 


tect  their  clerks  against   errors.     They 
protect  themselves  against  loss. 

T/iis  machine  furnishes  every  customer 
with  a  receipt  or  sales  slip. 

It  prints  on  this  the  amount  paid  or 
charged. 

On  this  is  also  printed  the  date  of  sale 
and  who  made  it. 

It  forces  a  duplicate,  printed  record 
for  the  merchant. 

It  pays  to  trade  in  stores  equipped 
with  the  up-to-date  National  Cash 
Register. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


NCR 

SERVICE 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 

SIGN    IN    THE 

WINDOW 


MR.   MERCHANT  : 

One  by  one  we  have  discovered  new  ways  to  protect 
merchants'  profits. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  many  new  models  of 
the  National  Cash  Register. 

These  1916  models  are  the  very  last  word  in  protection 
to  you,  your  clerks  and  the  public.  The  added  improve- 
ments are  worth  your  investigation. 

Write  for  full  information.      Address  Dept.  <i. 


i'2:>o 
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Six 

Per  Cent 

Investment 

Secured  by  Produc- 
ing Farm  Land 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 
of  $100,  $500  and 
$1000  Denominations 

Value  of  security 
nearly  three  times 
loan. 

Net  income  last 
year  equivalent  to 
40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  bond  issue. 

Obligation  of  re- 
sponsible indi- 
vidual. 

Location  in  rich, 
established  sec- 
tion, convenient 
to  active  markets. 

Ask  for  Circular 
No.  916R 

Peabodj, 
Houghteling&Co. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


A  NEW  RECORD  IN  CLEARINGS,  AND 
SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  IT 

AS  A  larch  was  a  mouth  of  preeminent 
.  activity  iji  trade  and  industries,  Brad- 
st reel's  expeeted  to  learn  that  bank-clear- 
ings would  make  a  new  record.  In  March 
tht>re  had  been  large  earninsfs,  liijjh  prices 
lor  commodities,  heavy  cori)orate  linanc- 
in<>:,  hi<^h  wages,  good  collections,  and 
movt^ments  so  large  as  to  be  checked  only 
by  an  inability  to  get  raAV  material,  shij)- 
ping  facilities,  and  railway  freight-vehicles. 
I'ractically  ev(>ry  channel  was  "crowded  to 
the  utmost."  March  thus  reached  a  new 
high  record  for  clearings.  Brn(hlr(cCs 
saj^s  of  it: 

"In  October  a  high  point  was  estab- 
lished, clearings  in  that  month  having 
aggregated  .1;20,0.")0,00().000;  then  in  De- 
.-ember  a  total  of  over  $20,167,000,000  was 
attained,  and  now  comes  March  with  a 
showing  that  excels  anything  heretofore 
achieved  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
payments  tlu-ough  the  nation's  bank- 
clearing  houses  running  up  to  $20,o62,- 
064,162.  This  sum  exceeds  that  of  Feb- 
ruary V)y  1.3  per  cent.;  it  overtops  the 
figures  for  January  by  5  per  cent.,  and  it 
eclipses  to  the  extent  of  1.9  per  cent,  the 
prcA  ions  record  made  in  December.  Usu- 
ally the  noteworthy  months  are  October, 
December,  and  January.  The  figiu-es  for 
jSIarch  reflect  an  increase  of  49.5  per  cent, 
over  that  month  in  1915,  when  the  incubus 
resulting  from  the  p]m-opean  War  was 
l)eing  quite  rapidly  shaken  off;  they  dis- 
play a  rise  of  45  pcT  cent,  ovta*  March, 

1914,  and  exhibit  aii  advance  of  47  per 
cent,  over  the  like  month  in  1913.  P'rom 
the  low  point  in  August,  1914,  to  the  i)res- 
ent  high  leA^el,  there  has  been  an  upward 
sweep  of  109  per  cent.,  or  $10,722,00O,00t). 

"One  hundred  and  nine  out  of  121  cities 
show  increases  over  last  year,  only  thirteen 
disi)laying  decreases,  six  of  the  latter  being 
in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  South, 
one  in  the  Middle  States,  two  in  the  North- 
Avest,  one  m  the  West,  one  in  the  Southwest, 
and  one  in  the  Far  West.  Minneapolis  is 
the  foremost  city  showing  a  loss.  Eight 
among  the  leading  centers  set  uj)  new  high 
records,  viz.:  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Omaha,  Mil- 
Avaukee,  and  St.  Joseph.  Boston's  total 
Un-  March— .1932,000,473— displac(.s  the 
])revious  record  made  in  January,  1907, 
\vh(Mi  the  total  Avas  .1|;905,240,383;  and 
Chicago's  total — ^$1,731,134,745 — is  approx- 
imately 9  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
December,  1915.  It  is  abnost  superfluous 
to  say  that  CAery  gi'ou])  indicates  an  in- 
crease oAcr  ]\Iarch  of  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total— .158,650,861, 579— 
for  the  first  qiuirter  of  19  Ki  does  not  come 
up  to  the  high  record  regis1(>r(>d  for  th(^ 
final  three  months  of  1915,  l)ut  the  differ- 
ence is  only  1.3  per  cent.,  and  the  gain 
o\er  th(>  initial  quarter  -of  1915  is  50 
per  cent. 

"New  York  City's  total  for  March— 
$12,.547,874..501— falls  1.5  ikt  cent .  from  the 
high  i)oint  reached  in  (October  of  last  year, 
but  the  sum  just  given — the  second  1)est 
OA'er  established— exceeds  t  hat  of  Feliruary 
by  13  per  cent.,  outstrips  that  of  Marcli," 

1915,  by  65  per  cent.,  is  49  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  shoAving  for  March,  1912,  and 
reA'eals  a  gain  of  173  per  c(>nt .  ()\  (>r  August, 
1914.  For  the  (piarter  ending  with  Marcli, 
the  total— .135,981,414,005— retU>cts  a  de- 
crease of  2.5  per  cent,  from  the  total 
rej)orted  for  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  last  year,  but  A\ith  that  excep- 
tion the  showing  for  the  quarter  recently 


ended  is  the  best  ever  made,  and  exhibits 
a  rise  of  68  \wy  cent.  o\'er  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  in  1915,  while  disclosing  a  gain 
of  43  per  cent,  over  the  like  time  in  1913. 

"Outside  of  New  York,  clearings  for 
March  expanded  to  $8,014,189,661,  the 
largest  total  ever  recorded.  It  shoAvs  an 
increase  of  2.2  per  cent,  over  December, 
Avhen  the  previous  high  point  Avas  attained, 
while  reflecting  an  advance  of  12  per  cent, 
over  February  last,  of  29  per  cent,  over 
March,  1915,  of  27  ])er  cent,  over  that 
month  in  1914,  and  of  31  per  cent,  over 
the  corresponding,  time  in  1913.  The 
exhibit  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
excels  any  other  three  months  in  history, 
the  total  being  $22,669,447,574.  The  in- 
crease over  the  last  fourth  of  1915  is  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.,  while  as  compared 
Avith  1915  there  is  a  gain  of  28  per  cent., 
and  contrast  AAdth  the  like  time  in.  1914 
reveals  a  i-isc  of  22  per  cent. 

"Changes  in  clearings  in  December, 
January,  February,  and  March  are  shown 
by  sections  in  the  foUoAviug  tal)le,  compari- 
sons being  Avith  the  corresponding  months 
in  preceding  years: 


Inc., 

Inc., 

Inc.. 

Inc., 

Inc., 

Dec. 

.Ian., 

Feb.. 

Mar., 

three 

I'Jl.-i 

1!J1(J 

ion; 

191G 

mos. 

New  Euelaud 

W.l 

34.2 

n.7 

40.1 

38.6 

Middle 

82.7 

65.7 

69.3 

63.2 

65.9 

Westeru 

45.5 

42.0 

46.0 

40.0 

42.5 

Northwestern 

20.7 

16.0 

21.6 

22.4 

20.0 

Southwestern 

21.fi 

13.4 

16.3 

22.0 

17.4 

Southern 

30.7 
16.5 

23.6 
12.4 

25.7 

19.4 

19.6 
20.7 

22  6 

Far-western 

17.6 

Total,  United  States 

60.7 

4!).0 

53.2 

49.4 

50.4 

New  York  Citv 

88.8 

6!».2 

71.3 

65.8 

68.6 

Outside  New  York. . 

30.1 

25.(1 

31.3 

29.4 

28.4 

Canadian 

53.1 

31.0 

36.5 

26.0 

30.9 

MORE  JOBS  THAN  MEN  IN  ENGLAND 

Bectiuse  of  a  rising  tide  of  emploj  ment 
in  Great  Britain,  a  condition  has  arisen 
in  Avhich  there  are  more  jobs  than  there 
are  men  to  fill  them.  This  condition  has 
brought  Avonu>n  into  many  industries  to 
which  formerly  th(>j'  were  strangers,  and 
has  forced  up  wages.  Says  n  A\Titer  in  the 
NcAV  York  jf'/w/r.s  Ainidli.st: 

"The  staggei'ing  burden  of  Avar  has  fallen] 
more  heavily  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
than  ui)on  any  of  the  other  belligerents. 
Hers  has  l^een  the  task  of  pro  Aiding  in 
some  measure  the  sinews  of  Avar  for  all  of 
her  allies,  either  directlj'  or  ])y  assisting 
in  financing  the  purchase  of  munitions 
from  the  United  States  and  other  neutrals. 

"To  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  hoAv- 
ever,  England  has  striven  to  provide  the 
needful  things  from  lier  oavu  resoiu'ces, 
and  a  large  part  of  her  Aast  industrial  plant 
has  l)een  diverted  from  the  manufacture 
of  p(\ace-goods  to  that  of  Avar-goods. 
Production  in  many  lines  has  been  speeded 
up  to  the  very  limit,  and  in  a  fcAv  cases 
beyond  Avhat  Avas  the  theoretical  limit  per 
unit  of  labor  before  the  imi>eratiAe  inn'ds 
of  Avar  made  the  seemingly  impossibU'  a 
matter  of  accomplished  fact.  In  thus 
speeding  up  her  production  England  has 
had  to  contend  Avith  a  labor-situation  Avhich 
at  first  had  only  favorabh^  aspects,  but 
Avhich,  after  some  months  of  fighting,  be- 
gan to  show  another  side,  and  linally  became 
a  ])rogressiA-ely  and  threateningly  acute 
problem. 

"The  outbreak  of  Avar  fouiul  conditions 
as  regards  uiUMuployment  in  England  al>out 
normal.  Only  tAventy-four  in  each  thousand 
m(>mb(>rs  of  tlu^  trades-unions  of  the  I'nitod 
Kingdom  Avere  idle  at  the  end  of  June, 
1914,  owing  to  lack  of  Avork,  and  no  ex- 
traordinarily high  percentage  of  idleness 
was  reported  in  any  trade.  In  Avoolen-  and 
Avorsted- goods  manufacturing  the  Avorst 
exhibit  was  to  be  noted,  for  in  that  trade 
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."i.l  per  eeut.  of  the  workers  were  suffering 
fro]n  a  period  of  enforced  idleness. 

"Then  came  the  shock  of  war.  The  out- 
break of  hostilities  was  too  sudden  to 
bring  any  marked  difference  in  conditions 
by  the  end  of  July,  tho  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  industry  which  came  at  that  time 
was  reflected  in  slight  inci-eases  in  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  in  most  trades,  as  well 
as  by  shghtly  increased  activity  in  the 
printing-trades,  due.  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  the  biggest  newspaper 
'story'  in  history.  But  when  in  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  August  events  devel- 
oped in  such  fashion  that  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe^  were  directly  involved 
in  the  struggle,  the  effect  iipon  industry, 
and  in  turn  \ipon  the  labor  market,  was 
very  severe.  5lanj'  thousands  of  workers 
wei-e  thrown  suddenly  out  of  employment, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  seeking  public 
relief  increased  considerably  during  the 
following  two  months. 

"The  percentage  of  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  August  had  risen  to  7.1  against 
2.4  at  the  end  of  June.  This  percentage, 
however,  imdoubtedly  would  have  been 
much  higher  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  employers  endeavored  to  meet  the 
crisis  so  far  as  Avas  possible  by  putting 
large  numbers  of  their  employees — par- 
ticularly those  with  families — upon  part 
time.  As  it  was,  the  percentage  did  not 
fall  nearly  so  low  as  it  had  in  some  pre\  ious 
periods  of  severe  industrial  depression. 

"It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  w^ar  should  have 
been  of  less  consequence  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industrj*  than  in  most  of  the  other 
trades,  and  while  even  this  trade  suffered 
from  disorganization,  and  the  percentage 
of  unemplojinent  rose  substantially  at  the 
end  of  Jul}"  compared  wdth  a  month  before, 
the  end  of  August,  which  marked  the  peak 
of  idleness  in  the  majority  of  the  trades, 
found  improvement  in  shipbuilding,  owing 
to  acti\ity  on  (Joveniment  Avork.  By  the 
end  of  November,  conditions  in  this  trade 
had  so  far  changed  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  was  very  substantially 
below  the  pre-w'ar  figure,  and  further 
improvement  followed.  Of  the  71.577 
members  of  the  unions  in  the  trade,  only 
forty-one  were  reported  as  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  February,  1916.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  pressure  of  work  was  so  heavy 
that  there  was  an  actual  shortage  in  some 
branches  of  the  trade,  which  much  over- 
time work  failed  to  overcome. 

"  While  somewhat  sloAver  to  respond  to 
the  new  conditions,  developments  in  the 
sixteen  other  trades  on  which  the  unions 
made  monthly  reports  to  the  London 
Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazelle  have  been 
similar  to  the  trend  in  shijjbuilding.  For 
example,  inj  the  tobacco-trade,  which  was 
marked  by  a  rise  from  2.0  per  cent,  of 
unemployment  at  the  end  of  June,  1914,, 
to  20.5  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  .Septeml)er 
of  that  year,  there  were  only  eleven  of  each 
thousand  workers  out  of  emploj^ment  on 
the  last  day  of  Februarj%  1916.  Similarly, 
of  the  6,510  union-workers  emploA'ed  in  the 
pottery-trad(\s,  only  one  man  was  idle  at 
the  end  of  February,  against  a  percentage  of 
2.7  at  the  end  of  August,  1914. 

"The  remarkable  change  Avhich  has 
come  about  is,  of  course,  for  the  most  part 
due  to  heavy  enlistments.  It  is  said  that 
the  United  Kingdom  now  has  4,000,()()() 
men  under  arms,  and  a  large  part  of  this 
great  army  Avas  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  skilled  labor,  in  Avhich  th<i  shortage  is 
most  felt.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  especially  as  many  emi)loyers  were 
making  extraordinary  profits  on  war- 
contracts,  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
have  been  an  unprecedentcsd  increas<!  in 
wage-rates.  Returns  show  that  ;i,  165.000 
workers  recei\'ed  increases  in  wages  during 
1915  which  aggi-egated  £60;i,100  i)(r  w(?ek, 
an  average  of  about  3.s-.  8'/.  per  man  per 
week — not  an  inconsideral>le  sum  in 
England. 
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Ready  For  Collection 

The  Convenience  of  Bonds  for  Investment 

1 — Good  bonds  are  safe. 

2— They  yield  an  excellent  return. 

3 — Interest  returns  do  not  fluctuate. 

4 — They  offer  unlimited  choice  of  location. 

5 — -Their  purchase  is  a  confidential  matter. 

6 — Interest  is  easily  collected. 

7 — They  are  issued  in  convenient  denominations. 

A  bond  is  nothing  more  than  an  interest  in  a  mortgage  not  subject 
to  the  expense  of  collection,  delay,  annoyance  or  incop.enience  of 
renewal,  incident  to  real  estate  mortgage  loans. 

Send  for  our  hooklcf,  D  37,   The  S'lmpl'idtx  of  Investing 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


.\i:\V  V(I1!K — 4U  Wall  St. 
KOSTDX — llalsev  &Co.,  In.-. 
Cl.l.Vll.ANn — Xiw  Kngland  Bl.l^- 


I'MILADKLPHIA — 1421  Chestiml  St. 
BAI/riMOKK — Munsiy  Bldg. 
DETKOIT — Koid  Bl.ig. 


CHICAGO — La  Sail.'  k  A.iams  Ste. 
SAX  FKAXCISCO — 4'.!+  Califuriiia  Si. 
ST.  LOUIS — Seciiritv  Bid?. 


Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  ami  Public  Utility  Bonds 


lOKLAHOMA 

1  Oklahoma 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  huy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  inlerest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

WRUEfOONWllST  No.  574  ANOfREf  BOOKLET, 
FARM   MORTGAGE  CO.('n<:) 

City.   U.  S.  A. 


i:!:5.:.i;;£,ii,„ ; :; rlilllllllllliilllillllllllllllii :,:„i*;:„i;„;:;,:.i:;;:i. 

Write  Today  for  this  New  Book  on 

Municipal  Bonds 


I 


A  portion  of  every  for- 
tune should  he  invested 
in  Municipal  Bonds. 

^      Thousands  confine  their 
purchases  entirely  to  this 

class. 

Tliey  deser\ey?/v/consider- 
,-'      atioii    by    tiie     smaller    in- 
vestor. 

This  hook  tells  why.  Explains  the  various 
classes  of  municipals,  from  the  obligations 
of  large  cities  down  to  those  of  rural  dis- 
tricts. Tells  how  safeguarded,  atid  other 
facts  every  investor  should  know. 

Ask  also  for  our  list  of  offerings  No.  L42  — 

describing    fifty    carefully    selected    ic-sues 

netting    the  investor  4'  ,    to  SYi'i. 

Address    nearest   office. 


\N\\\\av(\  R.fi)mpton  (p'npany 


^liiiiicipal     St.  Louis 

liondS       408  Olive  Street 
Chica(o  CincioDati 

111  W.  Mooroe  St.  102  Union  Trust  Bide 


New  York 
M  Wall  Street 


THE     S  r,\ND.\RI>    DICTIONARY    is  nccdcl   i»   every 

Aniciifaii  li'ii)..'  w  h.-].-  .MiucatiMU  and  cultint'  aro  truly  e&teeiucd. 


SMALL  CAPITAL 

or  weekly  saving.--  can  be  wisely  invested  in 
sound  di\  idend  paying  stocks  and  bonds  by 
the 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT   METHOD 

A  moderate  first  payment  secures  such  a 
purchase  and  con  tinning  monthly  payments 
bring  ultimate  ownership  of  securities. 

Booklet  No.  .?.?,  sent  on  request,  fully 
explains  this  plan. 

Harris,  WiNTHROP  &  C9 

Meinhers  A'cii'  Voile  Slotk  lixiurii :4c 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


15  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5*X»  and  upwards 

and  cuhanccniont    {xissihilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT  LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

Inveslmenl  Securities 
60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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Won't  Fade 

Therefore — Look  ior^0nf  when 

you  buy  shirts.  $1.50  up,  at  leading  deal- 
ers'. Fit,  color  and  wear  GUARAN- 
TEED: ANewShirtfor  One  That  Fails. 

Nek-ban-tab  (at  back  of  neckband)  easily 
opens  the  collar  button  pocket.  Exclusively  on 
Etnery  shirts. 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


t-n-a.a.j.i3.ft,iljajaja.a.a.mjajaiaji 


IGAUMERGmRANIEEDi 
I  Lighting  RxTiiRES  i 


"Gaunter 

lighting 
every- 
where 
follows 
the  evening 
glow" 


Unusually  beauti- 
ful designs  'with 
a  finish  that  does 
not  tarnish-  sub- 
stantially built  for 
life -time  service. 

"i.your  dealer  you 
■^VBLtvl  the 
te'  genuine 

H  Gaumer 

I  Fixtures* 

~ok  fot*  the 


Sbeforc  you  buy. 

1  an  idea  of  your 
ooms  and  we  will  gl&dly 
suggest  designs. 

Adobess  dept.  r 


BIDDLE  GAUMER  COMPANY 

3846-56  LANCASTER  AVE..  PHILADELPHIA 


"In  uu  effort  to  offset  the  shortage  of 
male  labor,  women  are  being  employed  in 
trades  in  which  they  have  hitherto  played 
no  part,  or  a  ^ery  unimportant  one.  Official 
Ixxlies  are  carr>iiig  on  active  propaganda 
to  enlist  the  services  of  women  in  farm- and 
industrial  work.  Committees  have  been 
established  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  im- 
portant rural  districts,  and  they  are  work- 
ing with  the  War  Agricultural  Committee 
to  urge  women  on  patriotic  grounds  to 
enroll  for  farm-labor.  The  propaganda  is, 
it  is  said,  meeting  with  excellent  results, 
and  the  threatened  shortage  of  agricultural 
workers  may  thereby  be  averted,  or  at 
least  made  much  less  acute  than  would 
othermse  have  been  the  case. 

"But  farm-work  is  only  one  of  the  pur- 
suits in  which  women  are  now  engaged 
in  great  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Many  have  patriotically  listened  to  the  call 
of  industry  and  are  now  filling  the  places 
of  men  in  the  munitions,  clothing,  textile, 
printing,  pottery,  tobacco,  glass,  and  many 
other  industries.  But  even  so,  they  have 
not  responded  to  the  country's  needs  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  solve  the  labor- 
problem,  and  special  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  draw  more  women  into  the 
ranks  of  labor. 

"It  is  possible  that  sufficient  female 
labor  may  be  sectired  to  relieve  the  short- 
age with  which  Enghsh  manufacturers 
now  stand  face  to  face,  but  one  wonders 
what  effect  the  development  of  this  new 
class  of  labor  wall  have  upon  economic 
conditions  when  peace  comes.  One  side 
of  it  is  that  England  will  not  be  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  labor  in  the  struggle  to 
regain  trade  lost  by  war„  The  obverse 
side  of  the  picture  is  that  she  may  have 
trouble  in  finding  employment  for  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  in  displacing  the 
women  whose  labor  has  been  sought  for  a 
special  need,  but  who  may  find  more 
attractions  in  work  than  in  idleness,  and 
who,  therefore,  may  be  unwilling  to 
relinquish  their  jobs." 

A  GREAT  ROAD'S  SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATIONS 

In  the  year  1915  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  handled  7,000,000  more  tons  of 
freight  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
with  pr&ctically  no  increase  in  train- 
mileage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  locomo- 
tive-fuel was  used  than  in  1914,  the  saving 
in  cost  of  coal  being  more  than  $1,000,000. 
The  explanation  for  this  remarkable  record 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  101  tons  were 
added  to  the  average  train-load,  Avhich, 
besides  the  saving  in  coal,  resulted  in  large 
savings  in  train-crew  wages  and  claims  for 
damage.  An  interesting  discussion  of 
figures  bearing  on  the  subject  appeared 
recently  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken : 

"Primarily,  last  year's  large  surplus 
earnings  rest  upon  the  achievement  of  the 
operating  department  in  handling  $l~),- 
.")60,000  worth  of  additional  gross  bu.siness 
at  a  total  expense  almost  .$4,000,000  less 
than  the  smaller  business  of  the  vear 
before  cost  to  handle.  Only  about  $800,()()() 
of  this  reduction  of  expenses  took  place  in 
the  maintenance  departments,  $2,900,000 
of  it  was  effected  n  transportation  or 
movement  expenses,  and  the  balance  of 
several  hundred  thoasand  in  traffic  and 
general  expenses  and  in  'miscellaneous 
operations.'  Maintenance  -  of  -  way  ex- 
penditures were  reduced  $897,763.  Some 
of  the  principal  items  of  this  account  siiow 
the  following  changes: 

Decrease 

Boadway  maintenance $2.50.0S;{* 

Bridfies,  trestles,  and  culverts 220,8S:! 

Tics 224.964 

Kails 171,t)«S* 

Station  and  office-buildings 213.0vSt> 

Fuel-stations 277,492 

Removing  snow,  sand,  and  ice 255,1)90 

*  Increase. 


Manager  Joe  1  inker  of  the 
Ckicago  Cubs  selects  nis 
-wearing  apparel  with  the  same 
care  that  he  picks  players  for 
his  team.     He  ^vears 

PARIS  GARTERS 

He  favors  these  com.fortahle 
garters  because  they  always 
make  good;  hold  up  his  socks 
neatly  and  give  long  service. 
25  and  50  cents 

Look  on  tne   oack  or  the 
shield  for  the  name  P/IRIS. 

A.      Stein      t?*      Co. 

Chicago  New    Yo 


Snecially  tinted  len.-;  that  cut 
out  glare  without  affecting  dc 
_  tail.  Tortoise  shell  effect.  Coiii- 

'GlaisSM  fortable,  unbreakable.  .Adjust- 
I  D~..;,;ji  «1aV»  able  fit.  Indispensable  for fislutiK. 
I  KrepAiaX  vSiyy,  motorins.tcnni^.golf.boating.eti. 

WT^  JltJ^/fild  •SUNGLO"  MFf..CO..Box  262.New Orleans 


Bulletin 
No.  26 

The  Style  Committee 
recommends  as  new^est  in 
men's  footwear  for  the  present 
season;  black  or  tan  vamps  with  tops  of 
"F.  B.  6cC."  Glazed  Kid  in  sedate  colors. 

Note:  For  your  white  shoes  specify  "F. B.&C." 
White  Washable  Glazed  Kid  No.  81.  this  new 
invention  requires  no  dressing  to  clean  — 
simply  use  soap  and  water  or  Carbona 
Cleaning  Fluid. 

Fashion  Publicity 
Company 

of 

New 
York 
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"With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
smaller  expenditui'es  on  ties,  these  items 
suggest  that  the  work  neeessaiy  to  protect 
the  railroad  itself  against  wear  and  tear 
was  done  and  that  the  reductions  were 
made  either  where  previous  expenditures 
had  taken  care  of  the  requirements  for 
several  years  or  w'l.ere  fvn-ther  work  could 
well  be  deferred.  That  it  cost  $250,000 
less  to  remove  snow,  sand,  and  ice  means, 
of  course,  an  actual  saving.  As  to  ties,  the 
company  began  an  extensive  poliej'  of 
treating  ties  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  should 
by  this  time  begin  to  obtain  the  benefit 
thereof  in  their  longer  life.  Last  year's 
reduction  of  ties  laid  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  untreated  variety. 

"In  the  handling  "of  its  traffic,  both 
passenger  and  freight,  the  Central  acliieved 
an  unquahfied  triumph.  With  additional 
rail-traffic  reflected  in  an  increase  of  $15.- 
000,000  in  gross  earnings,  transportation 
expenses  were  reduced  $2,902,499.  Changes 
in  the  important  items  of  this  account,  as 
compared  with  1914,  included  the  following: 

Decrease 

Operating  coal  and  ore  wharves $181,124* 

Station  supplies  and  expenses 130,046 

Fuel  for  yard  locomotives 224,031 

Train  enginemen 176,988 

Fuel  for  train  locomotives 1,129,184 

Train-power  produced 109,320 

Engine-house  expenses 129,184 

Trainmen 229,981 

Train  supi)lies  and  expenses 265,282 

Operating  floating  equipment 318,152* 

Loss  and  damage,  freight. 415.640 

Injuries  to  persons 321.149 

*  Increase. 

"The  two  locoraoti\'e-fuel  items  above 
total  a  saving  of  .SI, 353,000  in  engine-fuel 
alone.  To  a  certain  extent,  doubtless,  the 
fuel  bill  was  reduced  by  a  change  in  the 
method  of  accounting,  and  possibly  also  by 
the  elimination  of  intercompany  freight- 
charges  ap  between  the  New  York  Central 
and  Lake  Shore.  But  this  report  shows  an 
actual  reduction  in  the  locomotive  -  coal 
used  of  334,000  tons,  or  about  6  per  cent., 
despite  the  movement  of  7,381,000  tons 
more  of  freight  than  the  year  before  and 
almost  as  many  passengers. 

"To  put  it  roughly,  this  was  done  l)y 
increasing  the  av'erage  freight-train  load- 
ing and  by  cutting  out  the  least  useful 
passenger-trains.  The  average  revenue 
freight-train  load  was  brought  up  to  743 
tons,  or  no  less  than  101  tons  greater 
than  the  year  before.  Probably  that  could 
not  have  been  done  at  all  had  not  a  third 
of  the  increase  in  tonnage  consisted  of  ore, 
which  lends  itself  to  hea\^^  train -loads. 
More  than  a  million  tons  out  of  the  7,381,- 
000  total  increase  consisted  of  grain  and 
miU-products,  which  in  thi-ough  traffic  also 
favor  heav-y  loading.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  remaining  3,000,000  tons  of  the  increase 
comprised  manufactured  goods. 

"The  following  traffic  statistics  may 
bring  out  more  fully  what  the  Central 
management  accomplished  last  year  in  the 
way  of  scientific  transportation: 

1913  Change  P.  C. 

Tons  of  fght.  moved.        87,828,429  Inc.  7,381,690  9.17 

Aver.  fght.  haul,  miles                 200  Inc.  12  6  00 

Tons  one  mile 17,617,028,312  Inc.  2,466,714,539  16  28 

Freight-train  miles...        23,622,961  Inc.  112,320  0.49 

Aver.  fght.  train-load                  743  Inc.  101  15 .  73 

Ton.s  per  loaded  car. .                20.42  Inc.  0.98  4.80 

Passengers  moved. .  .        48,397,627  Dec.  1,470,667  2.94 

■  Average  j  ourney 43 .  76  Dec.  0 .  23  0 .  52 

Pa.ssengers  1  mile 2,117,743,-558  Dec.  75,985,968  3.46 

Passenger-train  miles        26,650,.505  Dec.  2,792,461  9.48 

Passengers  per  train , .                    79  Inc.  5  6.80 

"With  such  an  economy  of  train-move- 
ment it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  ratio  of 
transportation  expenses  to  gross  revenues 
was  brought  down  to  much  the  lowest  level 
the  New  York  Central-Lake  Shore  system 
has  experienced  for  many  a  year,  30.90  per 
cent.,  against  35.96  per  cent,  in  1914. 
Lower  transportation  ratios  have  been  fairly 
common  of  late,  but  few  if  any  of  the 
larger  railroads  have  equaled  the  Central's 
performance.  The  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, inclusive  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  reduced  its  ratio  to  34..50  per 
cent,  last  year,  as  against  38.37  per  cent, 
the  year  before." 
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Investing  Money  on 
Earning  Power 

Income — earning  power — is  tne  nrst  test  to  be  applied  to  any 
property  m  consiaering  it  as  security  for  an  investment.  It  is  the 
nrst  test  or  tne  experienced  bond  Duyer  m  investigating  a  rail- 
road or  public  utility  issue,  ana  it  likewise  snould  be  tbe  tirst 
test  in  loaning  money  on  real  estate. 

Newly  improved,  -well  located  city  real  estate  earns  an  ample 
income  and  naturally  forms  tne  best  of  security  for  an  investment. 
>A' nen  tne  assured  yearly  income  from  such  property  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  tne  interest  on  the  loan,  to  amortize  or  pay  off 
about  5%  of  the  principal  sum,  and  to  leave  a  sufficient  surplus, 
the  investment  is  -well  protected. 

This  IS  one  of  our  chief  requirements  under  the  Straus  Plan  ox 
safeguarding  investments  on  real  estate.  Under  this  plan,  we 
purchase  entire  issues  of  first  mortgage  real  estate  bonds  direct 
from  the  mortgagors,  after  careful  investigation,  and  sell  them, 
surrounded  by  thorough  safeguards,  direct  to  the  investing  public. 

The  success  of  our  plan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  security 
purchased  of  us  since  this  rlouse  -was  founded,  34  years  ago. 

If  you  wish  a  safe  investment  yielding  5  2  to  6%  interest, 
write  today  for  Circular  No.  E-645 

S.w.  Straus  &  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  leaa- 

Straus    Building 


-INCOQPORATEO 


}         I        ISO   BroadwaV 
CHICAGO   _L  NEW  YORK 
DETROIT-MINNEAPOLIS 
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^FARM  MORTGAGES 

^^  No  security  in  the  world  is  today 
more  highly  recognized  than  well 
placed  First  Farm  Mortgages. 
Now  for  33  years  our  Mortgages 
have  been  marketed  in  all  sections 
without  the  loss  of  a  Dollar. 
Send  for  current  list  of  offerings 
and  descriptive  pamphlet  "  A  ," 

E.J.  LANDER  &,  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

ijardtAtand  Surith'3  One-Halt  MUlicn.  Dn'f'irs 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


%  INVESTMENTS 


^^^  funds  in  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds.  They  have  stood  the  test.  They  do  not 
fluctuate  in  value.  DenominationsSlOO  and$500. 

HOME  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Resources  over  $2,000,000 
Milwaukee  &  Ashland  Aves.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservativel.v  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604    CONCORD 

BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


irttpr? aux  iHortgagr  do. 


600  Shaves 


FROM 

ONE 
BLADE 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
llieinsclvps.  Old  blades  made  sharper 
than 'new —  in  ten  seconds.  For  ull 
.Safely  l{aznr>i.'  Quick,  velvety  shaves 
fill-  life  with  \V(inderfiil,  new 

Roiasirop 


•lust  drop  blade  in.  turn  handle. 
NnthiiiK  to  K'"t  ovit  of  onier.  Ma- 
•■hin''  Kives  "iK^el  and  toe  action," 
just  like  a  harhcr  strops  a  razor. 

10  Da.vH  Frpp  Trial — Write  for 

bipotdet.     Send  name  of  nearest 

dealer.and  state  make  of  razor. 

Hiirte  Ml(r.  To.,  Ilept.  2374,  Ilavton,  O. 


\\-v  3ii  years  we  have  been  paying'  our  cusloniers 
the  liigiiest  returns  consistent  with  eonservative 
metliods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  S200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  tlie  most  timvnngh 
rer9on:iI  investigation.  Pleiise  a.«k  for  I,o;in  I-isi  No. 
77.    $25Cerli(ic:ite8of  Deposit  also  (or  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO. 
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You  Can  Make  Money  With 

Get  into  this   rapidly  t  (■AAlflCOH 

growing  business  either  IH  11  Wit  U 

as  a   proprietor  or  an  ■*■  "  *  ■  ^  ** 

operator.  Here's  a  completely  explanatory  and 
instructive  book  to  help  the  prospective  professional 
or  the  amateur  looking  for  interesting  entertainment 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

Full  e.xplanations  of  all  the  mechanism  and  various 
illuminants,  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  How 
to  use  the  camera  and  all  its  parts;  how  to  develop, 
print,  clean  and  repair  the  films;  how  to  operate 
the  projector;  what  to  do  if  the  film  fires.  De- 
scriptions of  trick  films,  natural  color  pictures, 
home  exhibitions,  etc.,  etc. 

Cloth,  $T.oo  net;  by  mail,  $i,i2, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  "Vork  City 


Nof  iinnier  bitof  typical  American  humor  has  ever 
been  written  than  this  convulsing  tale  of  two  ama- 
teur sportsmen  who  go  "back  to  nature"  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trip.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  refreshing  and 
spontaneous  humor  enlivened  by  illustrations  made 
by  Newkirk  himself,  in  a  style  of  drawing  that  is  as 
original  and  entertaining  as  his  literary  method. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  says  it  is:  "Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing,  side-splitting.  ...  1  hystericked,  rolled 
over  the  library  rug.  and  in  my  awful  gleeful  con- 
tortions nearly  rolled  into  the  open  grate.' ' 

"I  think  your  book  splendid.  .  .  .  You  have  a  spon- 
taneous style  that  is  admirable,"  says  Walt  Mason. 

Price  7Sc;  postpaid  80c 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Something  ICY-HOT 
For  Everyone  $1 .25 

See  display,  at  your  deal-  I  .  ,, 
ers,  for  selection.  Or  send  ^  «"<»  up 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  The 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown. 

ICY- HOT  Bottles  and  Jars  require 
neither  fire  nor  ice.    The  temperature 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  out-j 
side  air.    No  chemicals  are  used. 
Just  fill  bottle  and  cork  it. 


:|HliHl 


^  Keeps  Contents 

Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours 
Steaming-Hot  24  Hours 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  every  pur- 
pose—Carafes  and   Pitchers   for  the 
table— Bottles  for  the   nursery,    sick- 
room and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY-HOT.  In- 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
proper  temperatu  re  and  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Accept  no  substitute.  Protected  against 
breakage— absolutely  sanitary— can  be  in 
Etantly  taken  apart— easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showing  many 
beautiful  styles  from  $1.25  up.         v^""^ 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit     jfiw*,:.:,^^  \ 
for  Workers  and  School 
Children.   Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with  leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment holds  bottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold 
as  desired;  lower  compart 
mentlkeeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  *0 
Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Kottle.  ^^ 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,       Depi.  D.  Cincinnati,  0, 


STANDARD   DICTIO.VARY  snpenoritr  q.ii.-kl.v   l.rcojuc- 
plain  !'•  tiie  Jauii  t-i    «i^.niaii  \\]:'<  imebligato^. 
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"Sleep  in  your  Ford  Hotel" 

McMiUin    AUTO    BED 

Ijght,  Compact,  Comfortable.  Only  $7.50  for  Fords; 
$8.50  other  medium  sized  cars.  Free  Booklet  "Auto 
Campins. "  AUTO  BED  COMPANY,  Box  7-D, 
Bellingham,   Wash. 


••The  Indestructible  Plug" 
"Correct  consiriiction  and 
adjustment  explain  the  ener- 
getic ignition  and  greater 
power  secured  from  the 
Vesuvius  Plug." 

A.  R.  MOSLER 

Guaranteed  to 
outlast  the  motor. 
$1.00  each,  iii  i"ound 
metal  box.  A  type  for 
every  motor.  Send  for 
free  book  "Mou'er 
on   Spark   Plugs." 

A.  R.  MG.SI.ER  &  CO. 

I\ew  York,  N.  \'. 
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EUROPEAN  WAR 

Ii\    THK     WKST 

April    12. — A  French  curtain  of    (ire   fore- 
stalls   a     Ciermaii    attack    thrcateninfj- 
•'Hill  304"   from   tlio  direction  of  the 
Malancourt  Wood.      South  of  the  Oise  . 
French  gas-attacks  fail. 

-Vjiril  1"). — Oermany  reports  a  French 
oftVnsi^e  west  of  the  Meuse  at  three 
points  of  the  Dead  Man's  Hill  region. 
All  are  repulsed.  Artillery-tire,  say  the 
French,  indicates  prospectiA'e  German 
attacks  in  the  region  of  Esnes,  M'est  of 
the  Meuse,  and  on  the  Haudromont- 
Douaumont  sector  to  the  east. 

April  16.— A  French  offensive  east  of  the 
Meuse  gains  several  German  "trencli- 
elements."' 

.\pril  17. — Two  divisions  of  (Jerman  troops, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  attack 
the  P^'rench  line  at  Douaumont,  and 
gain  several  small  positions,  they  claim. 
The  (Jermans  gain  a-  foothold  in  the 
Chafonr  woods,  due  A\est  of  Douau- 
mont tillage.  Heavy  German  losses 
are  claimed,  especially  on  the  hue  west 
of  Pepper  HiU. 

April  19.— The  German  offensive  about 
Verdun  is  again  sliifted  to  the  extreme 
southeast,  eentei-ing  about  Les  Eparges 
in  three  successive  attacks  on  the 
heights  of  the  Meu.se.  The  tliird 
"wave"  penetrates  tiie  French  trenches 
to  a  depth  of  2(J(J  yards,  tho,  it  is 
claimed,  the  Germans  are  unable  to 
liold  this  advantage. 

tiKNKKAL 

April  12.— Southwest  of  Riva,  in  the  Ledro 
Vall(\y,  the  Italians  gain  some  trenches, 
says  Rome,  as  also  on  the  Carso  front. 

In  Mesopotamia,  Sir  Percy  Lake's  forces, 
in  spite  of  hindrance  by  floods,  drive  the 
Turks  back  from  one  and  a  half  to 
thi'ee  miles.  The  most  ditticidt  problem 
ahead  of  them  is  "the  strongly  fortified 
Turkish  position  at  Essinan. 

April  13. — As  the  result  of  heavy^  Russian 
attacks,  Austrian  troops  on  the  fronts 
along  the  lower  Stryi)a  and  the  Dniester 
and  northeast  of  Czernomtz  are  com- 
pelled to  fall  back. 

The  Italians  claim  a  brilliant  gain  in  the 
Sugana  Valley  in  carrying  a  position  at 
Santosvaldo. 

In  the  Caucasus,  west  of  Erzerum,  Petro- 
grad  claims,  the  Ttirks  are  driven  o(T  in 
disorder  at  the  end  of  six  days'  combat. 

In  Egj'pt  an  Australian  column  takes  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  forces  at  .Jifjaffa, 
routing  them  and  taking  '.i'j  j)risoners. 

Berlin  estimates  the  French  loss  at 
Verdun  as  loO.OOO  and  declares  the 
French  estimate  of  German  losses 
(200,000)   greatly  exaggerated. 

The  case  between  the  American  meat- 
packers  and  the  British  Government  is 
settled  by  agreement  in  London,  with 
mutual  satisfaction,  it  is  dt>clared.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  not  made 
pubhc. 

Tli(^  British  authorities  detain  1,()(M)  bags 
of  parcel-mail  on  th(>  Scandina\  i;in- 
American  liner  [hiilcd  Stales,  declares 
Gopenhagen. 

April  14. — On  the  Russian  front,  Germany 
claims,  a  Russian  attack  northwest  of 
Dvinsk  fails. 

The  Russian  War  OlUce  announces  the 
defeat  of  a  Turivish  division  at  Bit  lis. 
Sui)ported  by  artillery  from  sea  and 
land,  it  is  further  claimed,  the  Rus- 
sians storm  a  Turkish  ])osition  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kara  River,  east  of 
Trebizond. 


Hold  Up 
That 
Weak 
Arch 


If   the  arch   of  your   foot  is  sagging 

and  you   have  foot  cramps  and  pains 

in  the  instep,  ankle  and  calf,  you  need 

the  helpful  support  and  snug  comfort  of 


There's 
something 
about  it 
youTl  like- 


MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smolcind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co,  J6West45'^St.  NewYork. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Prn4'tir;tl  ilirectionsi,  witli  jir:iphi(*  di:i|i-:ini<«  .^howinK  how  a  great 
niunber  dl"  pitpnlar  toys  r;ni  be  iiLutf*.  This  l>ouk  .'•houUI  he  ot  great 
v;ilne  to  the  iii  ui  who  wani-*  to  tn.-ide  tuy.s  lor  fim,  hut  it  will  he  of 
gie:i!er  v;i!iie  to  the  m.tn  who  grunts  to  tnke  .-utvantage  ol  the  hig 
m:iiket  lur  toys  in  this  couiiliy  whit-h  has  been  cut  oft'  from  the 
Europe;»n  niannfacturer-*  hy  the  war.  Only  a  f<-w  t  opies  of  this 
new  I)oi>Ic  have  heeri  inipotted.  (iet  nim  now  holore  the  litmted 
etlirl.Mi  «<  e\Ii  iti-*teJ.  jjmo,  cloth.  Illustrated  ivtth  $8  photos 
and  1/8  line  draivings.  sac;  by  mail  S4c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   Dept.  623,  New  York 
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Vital,  Thriiling,  History 


told  in  a  book  that  ciliualos  anil  la.-cinato,-;.  Tlio  Ricat- 
cst  story  of  the  igtii  century  in  tlu-  world.  Tflls  ot 
thiti  period  full  of  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wars;  full  of  political  developments  of  im- 
mense siRnilicance.  The  man  who  wants  to  understand 
today's  intern.ational  developments  needs  a  knowledge 
of  this  period  of  tho  world's  history.  He  can  get  it  l)\ 
reading  this  gripping  story  of  tho  men  and  women  — 
tlu*  dominant  liguros  of  their  timo< — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  b\  thoii  operations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Telling  what   Lincoln.   Bismarck.  Edward  VII.  and 
scores  of  other  sreat  leaders  accomplished  in  such  crises 
as  our  Civil  War;  the  consolidating  of  the  German  Um- 
pire; the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  and  all  the  other 
important  political  ;»nd  military  events  of  this  period. 
It  IS  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  makii\g. 
S  nc,   htr.\t>fnsi''e,  o»f-:-oliiwr  edition 
looo  /><i<;<"v,  flolh-hoiitid,  f  ;.oo:  hv  m.iil,  f  :..'<• 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354360  Ftmrth  Ave..  N»w  YoHi 
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April  1"). — Petrograd  mentions  Oalifian 
successes,  including  the  taking  of 
Porovanocla  Height,  with  275  prisoners. 

April  17. — Trebizond,  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  and  most  important 
Black  Sea  ports  in  Asia  Minor,  is  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  a  combined  land 
and  sea  attack  of  gi'eat  violence.  Drona, 
six  and  one-half  miles  to  the  east,  is 
also  taken.  West  of  Erzerum  furtliei- 
successes  are  reported. 

It  is  rumored  that  on  a  (jernuin  sub- 
marine sunk  by  the  French,  of  which  the 
captain  and  crew  are  captured,  is 
found  documentary  evidence  proxing 
it  to  have  torpedoed  the  Sussex.  It 
was  caught  April  5,  off  Ha^Te. 

Canadian  losses  at  St.  Eloi  a  week  ago 
are  estimated  at  1,050,  of  whom  200 
were  killed  or  died  of  rounds. 

April  18. — On  the  Tigins  severe  counter- 
attacks by  the  Turks  halt  the  British 
relief  party's  advance  and  e\en  force 
them  back  slightly  at  som(>  points. 
In  the  Caucasus  the  Russian  Army,  push- 
ing westward  from  Erzerum,  captures  a 
high  moiuitain  range  at  Aslikala,  about 
30  miles  due  west. 

Typhus  is  reported  in  the  Schlctlsladt 
district  of  Alsace. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WAR 

April  12. — In  an  open  message  to  the 
Mexican  people  Minister  of  .War 
Obregon  announces  that  the  engage- 
ment between  Carranzistas  and  United 
States  troops  at  Parral  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Ameri(!ans  for  entering  the 
town  Avithout  warning  or  receiving  per- 
mission. Reports  show  the  fighting  at 
PaiTal  to  be  still  in  progress,  tho  dying 
down. 

April  13. — Oenei'al  Carranza  addresses  a 
note  to  the  United  States  (lovernnient 
claiming  that  American  troops  in\aded 
Mexican  territory  without  permission 
and  under  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
negotiations  in  progress  between  the  two 
countries,  and  asking  that  the  further 
pui'suit  of  Villa  be  left  wliolly  to  the 
CaiTanzistas. 

Consul  Letcher  at  Chihuahua  reports  to 
the  American  Covernment  that  the 
Pan-al  imbroglio  started  when  twenty- 
&\e  unarmed  United  States  soldiers  who 
had  entered  the  town  to  buy  supplies 
were  fired  on  without  warning  by 
Carranzistas.  Two  Americans  and 
forty  Mexicans  are  killed.  This  report 
is  corroborated   by   General    Pershing. 

April  15. — President  Wilson  notifies  fien- 
eral  C'arranza  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  Limit  the  ])unitive  operations, 
both  as  to  ten'itory  and  time,  and  to 
withdraw  "within  a  reasonable  time" 
if  Villa  is  not  captured. 

Minister  of  War  Obregon  announces  that 
Villa  is  dead  and  is  buried  in  the  village 
of  San  Francisco  Borja.  JNl  ajor  Howze, 
with  the  American  troops  near  Santa 
Cruz,  reports  definitely  that  Villa  is 
alive  and  in  the  momitains  southwest  of 
Laborja  and  northwest  of  Parral. 

April  18. — General  Cairanza  renews  rep- 
resentations to  the  United  States  that 
the  piuiitive  force  now  in  Mexico  be 
made  to  withdraw.  CJeneral  Funston 
orders  2,300  more  troops  into  Mexi(!0, 
to  aid  in  protecting  the  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

April  13. — C'hinese  Governments  troops  op- 
pose the  landing  of  revolutionists  at 
Caiiton,  and  a  l)attle  ensues.  The  sail- 
ings of  many  menihant-ships  from  the 
Southern  provinces  are  canceled. 

April  14. — The  invention  is  aunouueed  of 
an  electric  cell  which  renews  its  strength 
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For  the  Best  Suggestions  of 

What  is  Being   Said   in    the 

Above  Picture,  The  Carter's 

Ink   Co.    Will  Give  a 


FIRST  PRIZE     -      -      - 
SECOND  PRIZE     -      - 
THIRD  PRIZE     -      -      - 
Also  20  honorable-mention 
prizes  of  $5  eacK 


$150 

100 

50 

100 


What  is  Being  Said  that  Makes 
the  Boys  Laugh  So  Heartily? 

WE  want  apt  answers  to  what  is  being  said 
in  this  fine  picture.  You  are  as  capable  of 
suggesting  them  as  anyone.  Study  the  picture  here, 
or,  see  it  big  and  in  colors  at  your  stationer's. 
Then  write  as  many  answers  as  you  wish,  not 
more  than  25  words  each,  and  mail  them  to  our 
Boston  Office,  "Contest  Dept."  You  must  send 
your  answer  to  us  by  May  25th. 

If  you  win  one  of  the  prizes,  we  will  mail  you  a  check  within 
1 0  days  thereafter,  and  will  announce  your  name  in  the 
magazines  and  in  stationers'  windows.  If  the  prize-winning 
suggestions  are  duplicated,  equal  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Every  stationer  displaying  the  above  picture,  in  fact,  every 
good  stationer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  his  complete  line  of 

CARTER  INX  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Inks     ::      Mucilage     ::     Paste 

Boston,  NewYoik.  The  CARTER'S  INnSCO.,  Chicago,  Montreal 


Print  Your  Own 

cards,  circulars,  hook,  newspaper,  \r.  I'lcss 
^^^  $"),  IjargerSm,  Kotur.v  $60,  Sa\(!nioiic.v,  J'rint 
v^^V  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  lactory 
^  "      for  press  catalog,   TYPE,  cards,  paper,  s,un- 

ples,  &e.         THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


THE     Si'.VNDARD    DUrilONARY     is   needtil   in   oviiy 

Aiuciicaii  If'iiu-  \.  lici.'  ■■.lucatiMii  ;iiiil  i-iiltmi-  Rvt-  tnily  oj^teennd. 


The  Oriental  Store 
Send  for j^iir  CopyNoW 

>Jty  lluslraies  and  describes  our  latest 
Vf^\  importations  of  distinctive  and  indi- 
vidual Oriental  articles  of  art  and  utility 
for  the  home,  for  personal  use  and  gift 
purposes. 

Includ&s  Dress  Silks,  Fans. 
Stationery,  Jewelry,  Perfum- 
ery, Motor  Coats,  Shawls, 
Bags,  Parasols,  Slippers, 
Purses,  Kimonos,  Novelties, 
Panama  and  Pongee  Silk 
Hats,  Draperies,  Porcelains, 
Far  Eastern  Delicacies,  Chi- 
naware.  Rattan  Furniture, 
Screens,  Lamps  and  Summer 
Rugs.      Address  Dept.   30. 

A.A.VANTINE&CO. 

Fifth  Avenue 

&  39tli  Street 

, NEW   YORK 


pXPERIENCEthe  satisfaction 
^  that  comes  from  wearing  the 
Boston  Garter.  It  is  scicntificallx 
made  —  haiKlsomcly  finished  —  fits 
perfectly — is  easily  adjusted — sta\-s 
fastened  until  released  and  liold- 
the   sock   smooth  without  binding. 

The  "Boston"  ghrs  more  service  and  more  com- 
J  art  for  ila  mil  lliiin  dd.v  oilier  iirlicle  you  ;tr.i> 

GEORGE      FROST      CO.,     MAKERS,     BOSTON 
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Humanity— and  Sanity 


By  HENRY  FORD 


FOR  months  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  fear 
pounded  into  their  brains  by  magazines,  newspapers  and 
motion  pictures.     No  enemy  has  been  pointed  out.      All 
the  wild  cry  for  the  spending  of  billions,  the  piling  up  of 
armament  and  the  saddling  of  the  country  with  a  military 
caste  has  been  based  on  nothing  but  fiction. 
For,  Americans  should  realize  that  the  fantastic  stories  of  the 
invasion  of  the  country  and  its  quick  conquest  are  the  work  of  fic- 
tion writers.     It  is  a  good  rule  to  keep  cool  and  take  fiction  at  its 
own  worth. 

Editorial  enthusiasts  have  hastened  to  forget  the  disaster  at 
the  Dardanelles,  the  statement  of  the  president:  "We  are  threat- 
ened from  no  quarter";  the  bankruptcy  of  bleeding  and  weakened 
Europe. 

With  the  fiction  clearly  in  mind  Americans  should  consider 
some  facts. 

On  the  floor  of  the  house  recently,  Congressman  E.  W.  Saunders, 
of  Virginia,  said: 

"  Go  forward,  gentlemen,  valiant  aggregation  that  you  are  of  jingoes 
and  Don  Quixotes,  and  attack  the  windmills  of  your  fevered  imaginations, 
we  at  least  are  content  with  a  navy  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
defense,  and  not  large  enough  to  tempt  this  country  to  commit  lawless 
aggression. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  question  of  a  great  navy,  but  of  a  greater 
navy.  This  country  has  a  great  navy,  a  FAR  GREATER  NAVY  THAN 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET  IS  AWARE  OF,  when  he  listens  to  the 
ranters  who  would  have  him  believe  that  sane  and  moderate  men  are  un- 
wise and  unpatriotic,  merely  because  they  are  unwilling  to  waste  the  sub- 
stance of  the  country  in  a  wild  riot  of  naval  construction.  Compared  with 
the  guns  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  save  England,  and  the  jingoes 
always  exclude  England  from  their  calculations,  the  guns  on  our  ships  in 
weight  and  carrying  power  are  distinctly  superior  to  all  others." 

Brigadier-General  Erasmus  Weaver,  head  of  the  coast  artillery 
of  the  United  States,  confounds  the  fiction  writers. 

General  Weaver  would  have  charge  of  the  defenses  of  the  coun- 
try if  such  an  invasion  occurred. 

In  1915,  testifying  as  to  the  strength  of  our  coast  defenses. 
General  Weaver  said: 

"  I  have  been  a  close  student  of  the  whole  subject,  naturally,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  know  of  no  fortifications  in  the  world,  so  far  as  my 
reading,  observation,  and  knowledge  goes,  that  compare  favorably  in 
efficiency  with  ours." 

On  January  19  of  the  present  year,  General  Weaver  went  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  asked  for  an  increase 
of  11,000  men  for  the  land  fortifications.  I  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  hearings  before  the  committee : 

MR.  McKELLAR.^"  If  we  conclude  to  carry  out  your  recommenda- 
tions and  give  you  the  11,000  men,  then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  would 
have  a  perfect  system  of  coast  defense  that  you  think  would  be  adequate 
for  any  purpose?" 

GENERAL  WEAVER—"  Yes." 

MR.  McKELLAR — "  Your  idea  is  that  your  guns  are  sufficient  now?" 

GENERAL  WEAVER — "  The  guns  now  mounted  and  those  contem- 
plated will  give  us  an  entirely  satisfactory  defense." 

MR.  McKELLAR — "  You  do  not  take  any  stock  in  the  idea  that  the 
ships  of  foreign  nations  carry  guns  of  long  enough  range  to  silence  your 
guns?  " 

GENERAL  WEAVER—"  No." 

MR.  McKELLAR — "  I  want  to  ask  you,  general,  with  our  present 
condition,  is  our  condition  of  preparedness  for  defense  deplorable?" 

GENERAL  WEAVER — "  Except  in  the  matter  of  personnel,  it  is  not." 

MR.  McKELLAR — "  It  is  in  excellent  condition,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  officers  and  men,  such  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  department 
and  by  you?  " 

GENERAL  WEAVER—"  Yes,  sir." 

MR.  McKELLAR — "  In  your  judgment,  is  if  not  unfair  and  mis- 
leading to  the  American  people  to  have  a  public  man  make  a  statement 
that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  coast  cities  of  our  country  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  some  invading  enemy?" 

GENERAL  WEAVER — "  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  officer  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  would  make  such  a  statement." 

MR.   McKELLAR—"  Any  public  man;   I  do  not  say  an  officer?" 

GENERAL  WEAVER — "  I  hesitate  to  criticize  public  men." 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  3,  1916,  page  2265,  is 

taken  the  following  extract  from  the  testimony  of  General  Nelson 

A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  retired: 

"  Having  had  much  to  do  with  placing  and  construction  of  our  fortifi- 
cations, and  inspecting  every  one  along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf 
Coasts,  as  well  as  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  of  the  great  armies 
of  the  world  and  many  of  their  fortifications,  including  the  Dardanelles, 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  our  coasts  are  as  well  defended  as  the  coasts  of 
any  country,  with  the  same  class  of  high-power  guns  and  heavy  projectiles, 
and  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  misrepresentations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  attempt  to  mislead  the  public." 

Later  this  officer  declared: 

"  These  overseas  expeditions  spring  from  the  minds  of  men  writing 
about  preparedness  who  know  less  about  preparedness  than  anything  else." 

Before  a  Senate  committee,  January  31,   1916,  General  Miles 

declared : 

"The  placing  of  an  army  on  American  soil  is  the  last  thing  any  Euro- 
pean government  would  attempt;    it  could  never  be  re-embarked.     It  would 


dissolve  like  snow  beneath  the  midday  sun.     Whenever  it  has  been  at- 
tempted it  has  resulted  in  disaster." 

We  have  seen  this  come  true  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  greatest 
battle  fleet  in  the  world's  history,  backed  up  a  magnificent  army  in 
that  landing.  They  faced  no  such  great  guns  as  our  coast  forts 
have.  Yet  for  a  year  this  army  and  navy  struggled  and  the  soldiers 
never  got  beyond  range  of  the  naval  guns.  Then  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  The  jingoes  refuse  to  remember  such  a  recent  shatter- 
ing of  their  fictions,  and  try  to  make  you  forget  it,  too. 

They  refuse  to  remember  that  England  during  the  present  war, 
with  absolute  control  of  the  sea,  required  thirty-three  days  to  move 
30,000  troops,  unequipped,  from  one  friendly  port,  Quebec,  to 
another  friendly  port,  Southampton.  Yet  they  tell  you  glibly  of 
400,000  enemies  landing  on  our  shores  almost  overnight. ' 

As  old  Lew  Dockstader  remarks  truthfully,  if  jokingly,  "  The 
two  best  friends  of  the  United  States  are  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans." 

If  the  people  know  the  facts  there  will  be  no  fear.  If  there  is 
no  fear  the  "preparedness"  proposition  now  before  Congress  for 
a  vast  army  and  a  vaster  navy  will  not  become  law.  But  to  escape 
the  burden  of  billions  of  taxes,  an  armed  aristocracy,  and  ultimate 
subjection  to  the  munition  makers  and  their  financial  allies  backed 
up  by  a  great  army,  the  people  must  act.  They  must  write  to  their 
congressman,  to  their  senators,  to  the  President. 

A  two-cent  stamp,  rightly  used,  will  hold  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  the  ruling  power  that  threatens  to  slip  into  the  hands  of  their 
greatest  enemies,  the  money  lender,  the  imperialist  and  the  men 
who  make  their  fortunes  from  the  blood  of  armies. 

The  people  must  stop  thinking  of  the  Government  as  something 
beyond  them.  The  people  are  the  Government.  Every  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation  has  the  right  to  know  how,  where  and  why 
the  concern's  money  is  being  spent.  Every  American  is  a  stock- 
holder in  his  Government. 

Our  Troops  in  Mexico 

Our  troops  are  in  Mexico  doing  police  duty,  running  down  a 
murderer  of  Americans.  For  two  years  they  were  on  the  border 
preparing  for  just  such  work.  After  they  had  orders  to  "get  Villa" 
it  took  a  week  to  get  started.  That  delay  tells  the  real  story  of  our 
need  of  "preparedness." 

But  it  is  not  the  "preparedness"  of  mere  hordes  of  armed  men. 
It  is  the  "preparedness"  of  being  able  to  use  efficiently  what  we 
already  have — the  development  of  our  industries  on  a  basis  of 
efficiency.     This  is  the  best,  the  only  preparation  against  war. 

Again,  remember,  the  expedition  into  Mexico  is  a  police  work. 
But  the  President  himself  has  discovered  a  capitalistic  plot  to  bring 
us  into  actual  war  with  Mexico.  So,  impressed  with  this  feeling 
of  a  deliberate  attempt  at  treason  by  American  capitalists,  the 
President  has  issued  a  public  statement  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  there  are 
p)ersons  all  along  the  border  who  are  actively  engaged  in  originating  and 
giving  as  wide  currency  as  they  can  to  rumors  of  the  most  sensational  and 
disturbing  sort  which  are  wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts.  The  object  of 
this  traffic  in  falsehood  is  obvious.  It  is  to  create  intolerable  friction  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  de  facto  Government 
of  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  intervention  in  the  interests 
of  certain  American  owners  of  Mexican  properties.  This  object  cannot  be 
attained  so  long  as  sane  and  honorable  men  are  in  control  of  this  Govern- 
ment but  very  serious  conditions  may  be  created,  unnecessary  bloodshed 
may  result,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  republics  may  be  very  much 
embarrassed. 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  should  know  the  sinister  and  un- 
scrupulous influences  that  are  afoot  and  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
crediting  any  story  coming  from  the  border,  and  those  who  disseminate 
the  news  should  make  it  a  matter  of  patriotism  and  of  conscience  to  test  the 
source  and  authenticity  of  every   report   they  receive  from   that  quarter." 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  have  not  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  operations  of  the  Government,  who  have  been  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  their  own  country,  who  have  been  too  willing  to  take 
as  fact  everything  they  see  in  print,  to  consider  this  warning  of  the 
President.  And  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the  country  for  every 
American  to  apply  this  same  test  and  look  for  the  "sinister  in- 
fluences" behind  the  propaganda  for  hurling  the  country  into  war, 
and  for  leading  us  into  a  wild  rush  for  "preparedness." 

The  Battle  Cry  of  Maxim 

Have  you  seen  that  awful  moving  picture,  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
Peace?  " 

Did  you  shake  with  fear,  and  tremble  for  your  country's  safety? 
Did  you  know  that  others  were  shaking  at  the  same  time,  but 
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with  laughter  at  your  fear,  and  with  joy  over  the  fat  contracts  your 
fear  might  bring  them? 

On  the  screen  you  were  told  that  the  play  was  founded  on  the 
story  of  Hudson  Maxim,  "  Defenseless  America."  You  saw  Mr. 
Maxim  in  the  picture.  He  was  holding  something  aloft.  It  was  an 
instrument  of  warfare. 

Now,  Mr.  Maxim  was  merely  advertising  his  wares  and  playing 
on  your  fears  to  make  a  market  for  his  goods. 

Mr.  Maxim  has  something  to  sell — war  munitions. 

The  following  is  from  the  stock  report  of  Harvey  A.  Willis  & 
Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Nov.  13,  1915: 

"  The  stock  of  the  Maxim  Munitions  Corporation  is  the  latest  candidate 
for  favor  among  the  Curb  war  stocks.  It  made  its  appearance  this  week  at 
12  and  was  actively  traded  in  at  12  up  to  14' i.  This  company  is  a  $10,000,- 
000  concern  recently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  munitions 
of  war  of  all  kinds,  except  explosive  materials.  .  .  .  The  company  has  ar- 
ranged to  take  over  the  important  inventions  of  Hudson  Maxim  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aerial  torpedoes,  bomb-throwing  devices,  aeroplane  guns,  etc. 
Mr.  Maxim  himself  will  be  president  of  the  company." 

The  book  was  a  fine  advance  notice.  The  picture  was  a  fine 
follow-up.     Then  came  some  swift  "patriotic"  work. 

Just  two  weeks  later,  November  27,  1915,  the  following  appeared 
on  the  first  page  of  the  New  York  World: 

ST.  LOUIS,  Nov.  26.— Many  members  have  resigned  and  others  are 
threatening  to  resign  from  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Kiel  to  urge  the  preparedness  program  upon  Congress.  This  action 
resulted  from  advertisements  in  St.  Louis  newspapers  this  morning  of  a 
$10,000,000  Maxim  Munitions  Corporation,  offering  stock  for  sale  at  $10 
a  share.  Hudson  Maxim  appeared  two  days  ago  before  the  Business  Men's 
League  to. urge  support  of  the  national  defense  program. 

"  That's  a  pretty  swift  beginning,"  said  former  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  Frederick  W.  Lehmann  in  announcing  his  refusal  to  serve 
on  the  committee. 

"One  cannot  help  suspecting  an  ulterior  motive,"  said  Judge  H.  S. 
Caulfield  in  declining  to  be  a  committee  man. 

"  If  the  activities  of  the  National  Security  League,  at  the  instance  of 
which  the  committee  was  appointed,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Maxim  and 
the  promulgation  of  the  advertisement  can  be  connected,  it  is  treasonable," 
said  John  H.  Gundlach,  former  President  of  the  City  Council  and  member 
of  the  committee. 

Here  we  have  a  sample  of  the  "patriotism"  that  is  directing 
the  "preparedness"  campaign,  spending  huge  sums,  carrying  its 
poison  of  fear  into  every  part  of  the  Union. 

It  is  time  for  every  man  and  woman  of  the  United  States  to  get 
angry,  to  fight  this  misrepresentation  and  deception.  Pass  the  facts 
on  to  your  doubting  or  unconcerned  neighbor.  Become  a  recruiting 
officer  for  the  army  of  peace. 

Think,  write  to  your  Congressman,  and  when  the  time  comes, 
vote.  Your  livelihood,  your  peace,  your  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
children  all  depend  upon  the  immediate  crushing  of  the  head  of  the 
serpent  of  militarism. 

The  Navy  League  for  Defense? 

The  Navy  League  has  been  spending  large  sums  to  tell  Ameri- 
cans that  it  is  organized  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 

The  Navy  League  is  deceiving  the  country,  and  its  own  official 
organ,  the  Seven  Seas  magazine,  proves  the  deception. 

On  page  13  of  the  September,  1915,  issue,  appears  the  true  gospel 
of  the  Navy  League. 

We  read:  "  The  true  militarist  believes  that  pacifism  is  the 
masculine  and  humanitarism  is  the  feminine  manifestation  of  na- 
tional degeneracy.  .  .  .  World  empire  is  the  only  logical  and 
natural  aim  of  a  nation." 

Then,  on  page  28  of  the  Seven  Seas  for  November,  1915,  is  an 
enlargement  upon  the  "defense"  idea,  as  follows:  "  It  is  the  ab- 
solute right  of  a  nation  to  live  to  its  full  intensity,  to  expand,  to 
found  colonies,  to  get  richer  and  richer  by  any  proper  means 
such  as  armed  conquest,  commerce,  diplomacy." 

Here  we  have  the  philosophy  of  the  Navy  League,  which  thus 
sustains  the  ideas  of  its  munition-making  founders.  Brutal,  lawless, 
avaricious,  but  ever  making  the  common  people  pay  the  bills  in  life, 
limb,  money,  and  waste. 

The  munition  makers  fear  the  ending  of  the  war.  They  have 
built  vast  additions  to  their  factories,  not  temporary  structures, 
but  great  buildings  that  indicate  not  only  hope  but  determination 
that  this  war  shall  continue,  that  other  wars  shall  follow  and  bring 
their  bloody  profits  with  them.  If  they  cannot  force  more  war  they 
can  at  least,  they  believe,  tie  up  this  country  for  huge  munition  con- 
tracts. And  they  and  their  tools  are  preaching  fear  to  get  those 
contracts.  And  this  treason,  masked  as  patriotism,  has  deluded 
many  who  have  not  thought  and  will  not  think. 

There  is  a  proposition  now  before  Congress  for  the  appropriation 
of  $500,000,000  for  a  great  naval  building  program.  This  was 
first  proposed  by  Robert  M.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Navy 
League  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  a  firm  that  has  profited  and  will  profit  probably 
more  than  any  other  concern  by  the  passage  of  the  naval  bill.  The 
proposal  was  made  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  before  a  group  of  men 
who  included  those  "patriotic  Americans"  who  hold  absolute  control 
of  the  making  of  war  munitions.  The  propaganda  began  at  once 
and  now  continues  with  great  expenditures.  It  is  of  no  concern 
to  these  men  that  "we  are  threatened  from  no  quarter"  as  the 
President  says.  They  want  the  money.  And  you,  Americans,  must 
pay  now  in  cash  from  your  wages,  and  later  must  take  up  the  arms 


these  munition  makers  will  sell  you  and  march  off  to  the  "armed 
conquest"  the  Navy  League's  official  journal  says  is  the  "proper 
means"  by  which  the  United  States  must  show  its  destiny  in  the 
world's  history. 

I  earnestly  urge  those  members  of  the  Navy  League  who  have  a 
real  feeling  of  regard  for  the  country's  safety,  but  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  tricked  into  membership  in  this  organization  by  the 
cry  of  "patriotism,"  to  think  calmly,  read  Congressman  Tavenner's 
speech  on  the  Navy  League,  use  their  reason,  and  be  thinking 
patriots,  not  fear-driven  tools. 

Remember  the  warning  words  of  George  Washington,  in  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  American  people!  "  Cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all  nations.  .  .  .  Overgrown  military  establishments  are, 
under  any  form  of  government,  inauspicious  to  liberty  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  Republican  liberty." 

A  Question  of  "Rights" 

The  men  who  voted  against  tabling  the  proposal  of  Senator  Gore 
and  Congressman  McLemore  to  warn  Americans  off  armed  bel- 
ligerent ships  have  been  branded  traitors. 

But  these  men  forgot  party  lines,  forgot  their  own  political  safety 
to  consider  the  safety  of  100,000,000  Americans  who  have  a  right 
to  peace.  The  President  had  said  that  if  one  American  who  travels 
on  an  armed  ship  were  killed  the  country  might  be  plunged  into 
war.  It  was  a  question  of  "stand  by  the  President"  in  support  of 
his  dangerous  foreign  policy,  or  stand  by  the  people. 

By  a  parliamentary  trick,  a  vote  was  prevented  upon  the  real 
feelings  of  Congress  as  to  warning  Americans  off  such  ships. 

Any  man  with  common  sense  will  deny  that  Americans  have  a 
right  to  use  such  ships  when  their  President  declares  they  endanger 
the  country  by  so  doing.  Under  such  conditions,  a  "right"  be- 
comes a  crime. 

Sweden,  placing  common  sense  above  a  "doubtful  legal  right," 
has  issued  a  warning  to  its  citizens  to  keep  off  armed  ships  of  the 
warring  countries. 

Norway,  in  the  face  of  jingo  cries,  recently  voted  down  a  proposi- 
tion for  so-called  "preparedness." 

Congressman  Decker,  of  Missouri,  summed  up  the  whole  matter 
in  his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  discussion  of  the 
McLemore  resolution,  when  he  said: 

"  If  war  comes,  we  will  all  stand  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  this,  thank  God,  is  a  representative  Government.  And  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  insinuating  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  the  question 
now  is,  Will  you  stand  by  the  American  people?  You  cannot  dodge  the 
question,  gentlemen  of  the  Southland  and  gentlemen  of  the  Northland. 
The  question  is,  Will  you  go  to  war  on  what  Mr.  Lansing  says  is  a  doubtful 
legal  right?  I  am  willing  to  go  to  war  if  necessary.  My  people  have 
borne  their  part.  My  father  and  my  uncle  fought  to  preserve  that  flag. 
But  I  say  to  you,  the  private  citizens  of  this  country,  the  men  who  pay 
the  taxes,  the  men  who,  if  there  is  war,  will  die  in  the  trenches,  the  men 
who  will  breathe  the  asphyxiating  gas,  the  mothers  of  the  boys  whose 
flesh  and  blood  will  be  spattered  on  the  fields  of  battle,  want  to  know 
before  war  is  declared  why  they  have  to  go  to  war." 

We  Americans  have  three  duties  before  us.  We  must  keep  out 
of  this  war,  for  we  have  no  right  in  it  no  matter  what  the  Wall  Street 
Tories  and  "patriots"  tell  us  through  their  newspaper  spokesmen; 
we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  the  nations  at  war  find  a  com- 
mon ground  for  an  early  peace;  we  must  take  the  lead  in  suggesting 
the  limitation  of  armament  that  will  lead  to  disarmament.  And  if 
we  begin  now  to  pile  up  a  great  navy  and  a  great  army  we  cannot 
hope  to  have  the  proper  influence  with  the  world  in  bringing  about 
this  condition  that  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  long  for.  War 
and  preparation  for  war  have  not  brought  it  and  cannot  bring  it. 
The  people  have  the  power  in  their  hands  to  crush  the  avarice  for 
gold  and  conquest  that  war  has  brought.  That  power  is  the  voice, 
the  pen,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  ballot. 

Armor  Plate  Patriotism 

The  patriotism  that  fires  our  munition  makers,  whose  fine  hands 
can  be  recognized  in  the  "preparedness"  agitation,  was  brought 
forward  in  startling  relief  recently. 

A  Senate  committee,  considering  the  bill  of  Senator  Tillman, 
appropriating  $11,000,000  for  a  Government  armor  plate  plant, 
was  informed  by  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  that  if  the 
Tillman  bill  was  reported  favorably  the  armor  plate  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  who  for  years  have  been  absorbing  vast  Gov- 
ernment contracts  at  vast  profits,  immediately  would  raise  the  price 
of  armor  "plate  $200  per  ton. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  although  the  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment by  condescension  fought  to  the  last  ditch.  Immediately  the 
armor  plate  men  lost  some  of  their  patriotic  bluster  and  offered, 
before  the  House,  to  reduce  the  price  of  armor  plate  if  the  House 
would  reject  the  Government  owned  plant.  But  the  members  of  the 
House  have  learned  some  things  about  the  munition  makers  re- 
cently, and  will  do  their  duty  accordingly. 

Other  samples  of  munition-making  "patriotism"  are  to  be  found 
in  the  speeches  of  Congressman  Clyde  H.  Tavenner  of  Illinois. 
These  speeches  may  be  secured  without  cost  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Tavenner  at  Washington.  [Advertisement 
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25%  Bran 

Makes  a  Health  Food 

Bran  gives  to  flour  foods  a  lax- 
ative eflFect. 

It  adds  the  lime  and  phosphates 
of  the  outer  wheat. 

In  Pettijohn's  Flour  the  bran  is 
in  flake  form.  That  makes  it  doubly 
efiicient. 

Some  food  for  each  meal  should 
be  made  with  it  —  the  bread,  the 
gems,  the  pancakes  or  the  cookies. 
That  to  avoid  drug  taking,  and  to 
aid  good  health. 

A  few  days'  use  will  show  re- 
sults which  you  would  not  go  with- 
out. And  the  foods  it  makes  are 
dainties. 

Flour  /iXa 

This  is  75  per  cent  fine  patent  flour 
mixed  with  25  per  cent  special  bran  flakes. 
Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 
Price,  25  cents  per  large  package. 

Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food  is  soft 
wheat  rolled  into  luscious  flakes,  hiding  25 
per  cent  unground  bran.  A  morning  dainty 
liked  by  everyone.    15  cents  per  package. 

Order  from  your  grocer.  New-tried 
recipes  are  on  the  packages. 

T^e  Quaker  Q^Xs  G>mpany 


Makers  —  Chicago 
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WATROUS  BATH  FIXTURE 

For  External  and  Internal  Use 

Instantly  attached  to  any  bath  tut).  Water  .on 
or  off  in  a  jiffy.  Relief  valve  insures  uniform  flow 
and  prevents  hose  blowing  oft'. 
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Perfect    fountain    syringe-  attachment,  is   inter- 
changeable with  bath  spra\-  head. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet — FREE 

THE  WATROUS  COMPANY  (not  inc.) 
12  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


by  absorbing  oxygen  froiu  the  air.  In 
a' tost  ono  coll  gavo  out  100  watts  for 
lour  consoctitive  liours,  ronowing  itself 
completely  thereafter  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hoiu'.  The  inventor  is  a  Dr. 
Just,  a  Budapest  chemist. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

Ai)ril  14. — The  Senate  Aotes  the  appro- 
priation of  .fl.").()()0.()()()  for  a  (lovern- 
nient  nitrate-plant.   ^ 

April  18. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army 
Reorganization  Bill,  authorizing  a 
standing  army  of  250.000,  and  i)ro\-id- 
ing  i'or  an  auxiliary  ■\olunteer-army  of 
2.50,000.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
Hjt>'  and  Chamberlain  bills. 
The  President  dispatches  a  note  to  CJer- 
niany  firmly  stating  the  cou\ictiou  of 
this  (io^ernment  that  Germany  has 
been  culpable  in  t'-boat  A-iolatious  of 
international  law;  reminding  her  of 
this  country's  patience  and  forbear- 
ance in  the  matter  of  (lermany's  eaz'lier 
])romises  to  respect  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals; and  declaring  that  xm.less  (rer- 
manj^  will  immediately  abandon  her 
submarine  campaign  as  at  present  con- 
ducted the  United  States  miist  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country. 

Aj)ril  19. — The  President  delivers  an  ad- 
dress to  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  in 
which  the  present  diplomatic  situation 
is  explained  at  length. 

The  State  Department  receives  a  British 
note  in  reply  to  the  American  i^rotest 
against  interference  with  shipping.  A 
P>ench  reply  is  included. 

GENERAL 

April  11. — Richard  Harding  Davis,  no\elist 
and  journalist,  dies  suddenly  at  his 
countrjf  home,  at  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York. 

April  13. — The  chief  engineer  and  three 
assistants  on  the  interned  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  liner  Friedrich  der  Gronse 
are  arrested  for  conspiracy  in  the  bomb- 
\)\ot  activities.  The  police  tieclare 
there  is  a  workshop  on  l)oard  the 
Aessel  where  fire-bomb  containers  are 
manufactured. 

A]>ril  15. — The  Panama  Canal  is  opened 
to  vessels  of  30-foot  draft, 

Ajn-il  17.— Capt.  Franz  von  Papen,  former 
military  attache  to  the  German  Kni- 
bassj',  dismissed  recently  l)(>cause  of 
"improper  a(^tivities  in  military  af- 
fairs," is  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  on  a  charge  of  having  (>ngage(l  in 
a  military  enterprise  to  destroy  the 
Welland  Canal. 

Two  trains  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  crash  near 
Bradford,  R.  1.,  resulting  in  tiv(>  deaths 
and  many  injuries. 

April  18. — The  Nebraska  primaries  indorse 
Ht>nry  Ford  for  the  Republican  Prc-si- 
dential  candidacy  over  Cummins  and 
Hughes  by  a  comfortahle  i)luralily. 
There  is  no  notici'able  oi)p()sition  to 
Wilson  in  the  Democratic  primaries. 
Wolf  von  Tgle,  assistant  of  Cai)t.  Franz 
von  Papen,  is  arrested  and  with  liim 
are  taken  a  great  (jiutntify  of  docu- 
nuMits  said  to  involve  the  latter  detinite- 
ly  in  several  illegal  operations.  Count 
von  Bernstorff  requests  \m\  Igk^'s 
release,  but  it  is  refused  when  i)roof 
is  given  that  the  alleged  crime  was 
coiiimitted  before  \on  Igh^  became 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  routine  work 
of  the  dismissed  attache. 

Clarence  Reginald  Hodson,  alias  Ernest 
Schiller,  who  seized  the  British  freight- 
ship  Moloppo  single-handed  and  sub- 
sequently pleaded  guilty  to  piracy,  is 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.' 


This 
Bran 
Is 
Di££erent 

Bran  keeps  you 
well  by  preventing 
constipation. 

Kellogg's 
Bran 

(COOKED) 

It  IS  wheat  bran  in  it.s 
natural  form. 

It   is   steam -cooked 
and   ready  to   serve 

with  cream  and  sugar 

or  mixed  with  cereals. 

A  25c  package  will  last  you 
about  six  weeks. 

Of  Good  Grocers 

The  Kellogg   Food  Company 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Jf  v'Hii'  :jrMcor  di.cs  n-'t.  sell  it.  srud  his 
iumif  ;mil  "ijc  f'<i-  full-siw  iiiii'li;iir 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  yojir  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
liims^'U  better  for  his  sports,  liis  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  HtUe  book  to 
Ruide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

liy  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  ol'  tlie  Gymnastic 
OrtliojMilic  Institute  in  Stockliohii.  Hedesciibes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  hasbeen  nationally  accepted  allover Europe. 
I'acked  with  value  for  every  Y>oy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturalh'  strouj?  aiul  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrnted.   liv  nitiil,  54  ceyiis. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


DETROIT 


INGS 


SELFWMBRICATING 


ARE 
SILENT 

The  Self  Lu- 
bricating Cups 
prevent  squeak- 
ing insure  smooth^ 
action 


DETROIT  STEEl 
PRODUCTS    CO 

De<ro!t  Mich«9ar» 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  A.  P.,"  Hover.  Wash. — "Please  inform 
me  why  '  Servia '  is  now  spelled  '  Serbia ' ;  whence 
the  change  from  'v'  to  'b'?" 

The  natives  of  Servia  have  always  protested 
that  their  country's  name  is  not  derived  from 
the  Latin  Servus,  "a  slave,"  but  from  "Srbiya." 
which  gives  us  Serbia  rather  than  Servia.  but  the 
latter  spelling  has  been  used  in  English  literature 
for  so  many  years  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as 
established.  Possibly  when  the  war  is  over, 
the  change  now  introduced  may  become  perma- 
nent, but  that  must  be  left  to  usage  and  time. 

"R.  C.  H.,"  Seattle,  Wash. — "What  is  meant 
by  'Struwwell  Peter  hair,'  as  used  by  Wm.  J. 
Locke  in  his  novel  'Septimus'?" 

"  Struwwell-Peter "  is  a  German  term  applied 
to  a  boy  who  keeps  his  hair  in  an  untidy  manner. 
The  term  is  derived  from  German  Struwwell  Kopf, 
and  designates  a  person  with  a  shock  of  bristly, 
unkempt   hair;    a   touslehead.     There  is  also  a 


child's  book,  the  child's  book  of  Germany,  en- 
titled, "The  Adventiu-es  of  Struwwell  Peter." 
the  hero  of  wliich  was  a  "Struwucll  Kopf.^' 

"A.  J.  v.."  Cleveland,  Ohio.^"(l)  In  the 
matter  of  "writing  a  play  for  the  stage,  is  it  usual 
for  each  actor's  part  to  be  written  in  ijrose,  or 
should  it  be  in  metrical  form:  for  instance, 
blank  verse,  or  is  either  form  correct?  (2)  What 
is  the  best  way  for  a  new  writer  to  have  his  plays 
produced?  (3)  In  the  event  of  a  play  being 
accepted  and  produced,  is  the  writer's  income  from 
said  play  usually  on  the  royalty  basis  or  otherwise?" 

(1)  Practically  all  plays  nowadays  are  written 
in  prose,  only  those  by  wcU-known  poets,  such  as 
Rostand  or  the  late  Stephen  Phillips,  having 
any  chance  of  being  accepted  when  written  in 
rimed  or  blank  verse.  The  aspiring  playwright 
should  make  it  his  first  business  to  study  the 
technique  of  the  stage — that  is,  the  method  of 
introducing  the  characters,  the  exits  and  entrances, 
the  achievement  of  climaxes,  and  the  whole 
mechanical  art  of  stage-craft.  Most  new  play- 
wrights fail  from  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment. We  would  recommend  the  yoimg  play- 
wright to  read  the  published  plays  of  Pinero, 
of  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  of  Bernard  Shaw, 
to  get  an  idea  of  how  the  plot  is  developed  and 
the  story  unfolded  by  the  dialog.  Shaw's  long 
speeches  must  be  avoided,  however,  as  managers 
object  to  them  exceedingly.  A  good  rule  is  to 
keep  all  speeches  within  two  typewritten  lines , 


and  as  much  as  possible  witliin  one,  except  in 
certain  necessary  exceptions,  which  must  be 
infrequent.  (2)  To  secure  the  production  of  a 
play,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  good  agent,  who  will 
endeavor  to  sell  it  on  a  royalty  ba.sis,  usually 
about  10  per  cent,  of  what  the  author  receives. 
(3)  The  royalty  form  of  contract  is  now  general 
between  authors  and  managers,  and  is  arranged 
on  a  sliding  -  scale,  so  that  the  author  gets  an 
increasing  percentage  as  the  play  continues 
to  nm. 

"L.  C,"  Douglas,  Ariz. — "Please  inform  me 
the  publishers  of  EngHsh  publications  of  the 
works  of  Immanuel  Kant;  also,  if  there  is  a 
modem  Englisli  translation  of  the  Greek  History 
of  Thucydides." 

The  best  English  version  of  Kant's  "Critique 
of  Piu-e  Reason"  is  that  by  Max  Miiller  and  the 
best  translation  of  the  "History  of  Thucydides" 
is  by  Benjamin  Jowett.  Both  or  either  of  these 
can  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or 
publishing-house. 

"L.  B.  T.,"  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. — "Plea.se 
inform  me  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union 
and  those  last  admitted." 

There  are  now  forty-eight  States,  with  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  last  States  admitted  were 
Oklahoma,  November  16,  1907;  New  INIexico, 
January  6,  1912;  and  Arizona,  February  14,  1912. 
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Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  Jor  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IMPROVE    YOUR    ENGLISH 


IMPROVE  YOUR  ENGLISH  by  home 
study.  "Practical  Modern  English,"  by  Har- 
vard graduate;  minimum  of  grammar,  maxi- 
mum of  exercises.  "First- Year  Latin,"  success 
guaranteed.  "Copy-Editing  and  Proofread- 
ing," $3.  Matteson  Corres.  School,  30  E.  42d 
St.,  N.  Y. 


DVPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes :  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  Jl.5.00  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  125. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892;,  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ADVERTISING 

WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDE.AS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. 'Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.SWIFT,329  Seventh  St.,Washington,D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

GASOLINE  AT  2Mc  A  GALLON?  Could 
you  sell  it?  If  so,  you  can  sell  Carbonvoid  at 
$1  a  tube — equivalent  to  40  gallons  of  gas- 
oline. Positively  removes  and  prevents  car- 
bon. Send  $1  for  sample  tube — 300%  profit 
to  agents.  Quick  sales,  rapid  repeat  orders. 
Write  now  while  gasoline  is  up. 
CARBONVOID  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Dept.  L,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 


INSURANCE  SALES  LETTERS 


INSURANCE  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
salesmen  are  using  Hull's  sales  letter  service. 
So  can  vou.   Request  particulars  15LD. 

VVILLIAM  S.  HULL,  Madison,  Conn. 


REAL   ESTATE 


You'd  LIKE  IT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
MARYLAND  OR  VIRGINIA.  Farm 
Lands  81.5. 00  per  acre  up.  Easy  terms.  On 
railroad,  near  market.  VVrite  for  list.  Mild 
summers,  short  winters,  good  markets.  If 
you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  interested 
in  The  South,  will  send  you  year's  subscrip- 
tion free  to  Southern  Homeseeker.  Write 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agri.  Agt.,  Noriolk  &  West- 
em  Ry.,  301  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  i/ifi'r  benefit. 


A   Beautiful    NEW   BOOK  of   Intense  Interest 


Opening  up  a  startling   line  of  Valuable  Facts  concerning 
THE  GREAT  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING  ARGENTINE 

By    JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 

The  New  York  Independent  says  about  this  book: 

"Almost  the  only  good  thing  we  can  see  about  the  war  is  the  opportunity  it 
brings  for  the  expansion  of  American  commerce  into  the  inviting  fields  to  the 
south.  But  the  chief  obstacle  is  that  we  do  not  know  these  countries;  we  have  not 
even  learned  the  A  B  C's.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  The  Amazing  Argentine,  for 
John  Foster  Eraser  is  a  geographic  journalist  by  profession  and  is  able  to  play  up 
statistics  so  they  stand  out  like  an  electric  signboard.  We  get  a  vivid  impression 
of  a  land  where  millionaires  are  made  by  magic,  and  there  are  chances  for  many  more." 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50;   by  Mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


Switzerland  in  America 


LAKE  GEORGE 

Do  yon  know  "Switzerland  in  Anierirn,"  the 
country  Fenimore  Cooper  has  made  immortal  ? 
There  you  will  find  all  the  sports,  all  the 
surroundings  and  the  same  liealth  -  jrivin^ 
climate  that  have  made  Switzerland  the  Mecca 
of  travellers. 

ISLAND  HARBOR  HOUSE 

Hague-on-Lake  George 
New  York 

(Open  May  to  November  inclusive) 

is  situated  in  the  very  lieart  of  this  district, 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  on  Lake 
George.  Swimming,  with  fine  sandy  beach; 
rowing-;  canoeing;  motor-  boating.  Perfect 
roads  for  motoring,  riding  and  driving. 

Prices  reasonable.   Write  for  attractive  booklet. 

B.  A.  CLIFTON,  Prop. 
Hague-on-Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


THE  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Why  not  a  week  or  two  at  ^j,  JIL 
America's  Greatest  Pleasure  ■»^--V7 , 
Resort?  The  St.  Charles 
is  on  the  board-walk  and 
2issures  you  of  the  best  of 
accommodations  and  a 
table  unapproached  by 
ihatofany  hotel  in  Atlan- 
ticCity.  Wrltefor  booklet. 


ALASKA 

Our  tour,  leaving  early  in  July,  visits  Cana- 
dian Rockies;  Alaska,  including  Lake  Atlin, 
White  Horse,  Yukon  River  to  Dawson;  Seattle, 
Portland.  Yellowstone  Park.  etc. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  wonderful  tours. 
Write  for  booklet,  mailed  free  tipon  request. 

THE  WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO., 
84  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Outdoors  In  the  West 

Alaska,   The  Yellowstone,   California 

CRUISING         CAMPING 
Hundreds  of  miles  by  automobile 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  149  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


SUMMER  BOARD;  comfortable  house, 
2,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  fine  view.  440  acres, 
half  woods,  largest  cold  springs,  trout  streams, 
400  fruit  trees,  vegetable  garden,  all  wild  ber- 
ries; wholesome,  attractive  food;  only  ten 
guests  (Americans)  taken;  J12  per  week  in 
May,  June  and  Sept.,  $15  in  July  and  Aug. 
Write  "High  Farm,"  Roscoe,  Sullivan  Co., 
New  York. 


1916  JAPAN  $S50         June  29— Aug.  26 

All  cxponscs  piiid   from  Vancouver  to  Vanrouvor. 
Ki'tuni  via  Honr)hilu   if   drsirod.     Kvcrytliinn   first 

rlass.     Ten  years  experience  as  eon»iuet/ir. 
MaryE.FltzQerald,  224  N.  Hamlin  Av., Chicago 


flo  vrn  now  short  n-ute    Saves  tiuie  arul  money    Three 
.Splendid  Tours.      "Little  Journeys  Into  Cunaila." 

Oanadlan  &  Alaskan  Bureau  of  Travel 
Tlie  Biltniore  HoU-l,  upp.  (irand  Central.  N.  Y.  C. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Including:  Alaskan  Coast.  White  Pass, 
Atlin  Lakes,  the  Klondike, Yukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet, 
Frequent  Departures  in  May  and  June. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Weekly  Tours,  including:  Grand  Cany  on, 
Yosemite,  Yellowstone,  California  and 
Canadian  Rockies. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal   Sum- 
mer  Tours,  June  24  and  July  8. 

Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  8. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Phila.       Chicago       Saii  Fianeiseo 


ALASKA-CRUISES 

$60  and  up — Agents  all  lines. 

Frequent    sailings    during    the  summer. 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN— JUNE  14. 

Wide  choice  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC  COAST 

California  —  Yellowstone  —  Yosemite  — 

Grand  Canyon  —  Canadian  Rockies  —  etc. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 

398  Broadway,  New  York 

Established  1S75 


THE   BUREAU  OF 
UNIVERSITY   TRAVEL 

SUMMER  TOURS 

JAPAN  CHINA 

THE  OUTDOOR  TOUR 

THE    CIVIC    TOUR 

PREHISTORIC    AMERICA 

THE    HISTORY    TOUR 

Detailed  Announcements  Ready 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  GET  MY  PROGRAMS 
FOR  SMALL  PARTIES 

ALASKA,  JAPAN, 
CHINA,  SO.  AMERICA 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


ALASKA 


5  Personally  Conducted 
Tours  in  June  and  July 
One  Tour  visiting  "MIDNIGHT  SUN" 

ir»  Paclfle  Coast  Tours,  iiiehuUn?  all  the 
(Jreat  National  Parhs.  .some  of  tlie  iiio.st 
woluierful  am)  illterestnit:  trip.sever  olfered. 
KeiuiirkaKIy  \"\v  iru-hi^ive   raU's. 

Write  for  booklet  of  Western  Tours  just  issued 
GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS   &   BEARD 

309  Fifth  Ave.  1116  Walnut  St. 

New  York  Philadelphia 
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.  ^  Glacier^ 
National  park 

Established  as  America's  Vacation  Paradise 

Discovered  by  thousands  of  American  tourists,  who,  deprived  of  the  Old 
World,  found  a  still  greater  \vonderland  at  home.  They  came  last  year  to 
Glacier  National  Park,  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  playground,  twenty  thousand 
strong.  Many  of  them'  were  second-  and  third-timers — ansAvering  again 
the  call  irresistible  of  the  "land  of  shining  mountains." 

You  step  into  a  new  world  at  Glacier  ,     Great  Northern  throush  trains  of  supreme  com-  \ 

ParL-      Von  mpTciirp  NTtiirp  with  T  fort  daily  reach  this  vacation  cimntry.    Iheraihoad  ,# 

rark.     ipu  measure  iNature  witn  a  g^.^^^  ^,,g  p^^,.  ,,.,,,^^  ^^^^  j,,  ^^.^^t  entrances.   Low  i^ 

newer,  bigger   vision.     Above   you  round  trij)  summer  tourist  fares  via  Great  North-  ^^ 

rise  the  towering  Rockies — the  far-stretch-  em,  from  June  1  to  September  30.  fB^ 

ing    Continental     Divide  cloud-piercing  Glacier  Park  booklets,  picturing  and  describing  the  \    ^ 

T-if>nl's    anri     o-listpnino     alTrinrs-     <;kvlnnH  wonders  of  the  Park,  suggesting  varied  lours  and  giving  —     \ 

peaks    ana     glistening     giacicrs,     SKyiana  exact  expense  tig-ires— mailed  free.    Send  for  copy  now. 

lakes    of     turquoise     and     emerald.     Within  Write   for    information    concerning    Pacific    Coast   and 

you  comes  the  urge  to  hit  the  trail.  You       ^'^;|''-'"  ^°^-;        ,„    ^    .,    ^  ^  ..^     ,  „   ,,      .. 

i            ,              ^        ^         °                        •             i.        u-    u  The  twin  piiliicfs  of  the  Pacific.S.S.  "Great  Norlhrrn. 

tour  by  auto-stage  over  scenic  motor  nigh-  5.  .s.    •■  \orlhern    l-acHU.-    Ihne    times    weekly   hetueen 

WaVS        Launches  nlv  the  lakes.  Portland,  Astoria  and  ^San  Frmuisco.    Folder  on  request. 

Tr,   1w   sartrHn  hnr«p     nrnvprwidn     s-ifp  C.  E.  STONE.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  St.  Paul.  Minn, 

t  nTl     .f   J       PI    n.  J  of  ,?or.rlo^,r  fi'^himr  C.W.PITTS.Asst.Gen.Pass.Agt.       S.LOUNSBERY. Gen. Agt. Pass. Depl. 

trails  afoot.      Plenty  of  U.,C  for  >  our  fi.hing  ^lO  S.  Clark  SL,  Chicago                  1184  Broadway.  New  York 

kit — your  camera.  ,_^   __  ^_  __  ^^  ,^_  __ 

Glacier  National  Park,  the  home  of  Chief        |  CE.  STONE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Great  Northern  Railw^^ 

"Three    Bears,"   was    once    the    hunting      ,  ,.,  ^      ^'^  °''  nr    '    r,,  r  Aero.wne  I    "THREE  BEARS" 

,         ,     ,      '     .  Ill       1  f       4.    T       1-  I    Please  send  mo  HoteN  and  loiir<  Folder.  Aeroilane    I         ^^ 

grounds  01   the  picturestiue  lilackteet   Indl-         |    Mai    and   other  desciiptive    literature  on    C.lac.er    |       ,^^^     N^vT^^v^^ 

ans.    You'll  "meet  up"  with  them  here—          National  Park.  Free.  ^^^^l^v^^n^J 

quaint,  friendly,  interesting.  I  Xame I  — Hi»  Mark 

'■^'du  can  stop  at  splendid  modern  hotels      '  Address Meet  aie  at 

or  Swiss  chalets,  or  live  in  a  tepee,  cook       I  I    Qacier  National  Park 

your  own  meals.  Vacations,$i  to$5  perday.       I  ^"■'        ___  ^Ii"'_».  ^^_i   ^J  «h'»  Summer 
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BRITISH  INTERFERENCE  WITH  OUR  TRADE 


UNTENABLE,  some  of  our  papers  flatly  declare,  is 
Britain's  contention  that  her  war-time  interferences 
with  neutral  trade  are  "juridically  sound  and  valid," 
and  that  relief  is  to  be  looked,  for  through  the  mitigation  of 
necessary  hardships  lather  than  tlu-ough  "abrupt  changes 
either  in  the  theory  or  application  o  a  policy  based  upon  ad- 
mitted principles  of  international  law  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  inodern  warfare."  Others  are  M-illing  to 
concede  certain  specific  points  in  Britain's  plea,  and  even  to  rec- 
ognize her  case  as  a  whole  as  at  least  arguable.  The  British  note, 
also  indorsed  by  the  French  Government,  is  the  long-awaited 
reply  to  om-  State  Department'  protest  of  October  21,  1915, 
against  interference  with  our  trade  with,  the  neutrals  of  northern 
P^urope.  Arriving  as  it  did  while  the  country  was  breathlessly 
awaiting  from  Germany  a  decision  that  might  mean  p  ace  or  war, 
it  has  received  up  to  the  present  only  a  half-hearted  attention 
from  our  press.  Another  reason  for  a  leisurely  approach  by  our 
editorial  commentators  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Britain 
has  used  13,000  words  in  stating  her  case.  Moreover,  as  the  New 
York  Commercial  points  out,  the  British  note  "has  no  air  of 
finality,"  but  "keeps  open  the  way  for  further  negotiations." 

Among  the  papers  which  still  insist  that  Britain's  "blockade" 
of  Germany  is  spurious  and  illegal,  and  that  her  position  in  re- 
gard to  neutral  commerce  suspected  of  an  enemy  destination  is 
untenable,  we  find  not  only  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which 
is  sometimes  characterized  as  pro-German,  but  the  New  York 
World,  which  has  been  accused  of  being  pro-British.  "Not  all 
the  dust  in  all  those  13,000  words  can  blind  us  to  the  fact"  that 
no  actual  blockade  of  Germany  exists,  says  The  Evening  Mail, 
l^ecause  "a  blockade  of  Germany,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  a  naval 
operation,  effectually  shutting  all  neutrals  out  of  all  German 
ports."  England's  "blockade,"  this  paper  goes  on  to  say,  pre- 
vents American  sliips  from  trading  with  such  German  Baltic 
ports  as  Liibeck  and  Stettin,  but  is  powerless  to  prevent  Scan- 
dina\'iau  ships  from  doing  so.  To  blockade  these  ports  effec- 
tually, British  war-ships  would  have  to  enter  the  Baltic,  says  The 
Mail,  and  this  "they  dare  not  do."  And  The  World,  while 
remarking  that  no  fault  is  to  be  found  vAih.  the  tone  of  the 
British  note,  agrees  wnth  The  Mail  when  it  remarks  that— 

"Without  having  declared  a  bhx-kade  and  without  making  it 
effective  itni>artially  as  to  all  nations.  Great  Britain  is  exercising 
all  the  rights  on  the  high  seas  of  a  belligerent  having  adopted  such 


a  policy.  Its  own  trade  with  neutrals  is  not  inteiTupted.  Its  so- 
called  blockade  is  ineffective  as  between  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  Germany.  Yet,  invoking  all  the  powers  of  a  true  lilockade, 
it  assumes  to  interdict  American  commerce  on  the  claim  that  it 
has  an  enemy  destination." 

Reminding  us  that  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  March  11,  1915, 
England  announced  that  she  would  stop  all  goods  she  could  seize 
going  to  or  from  Germany  directly  or  via  neutral  countries,  The 
Mail  states  the  case  for  American  commerce  as  follows: 

"A  Swede  can  ship  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  Stettin,  but  an 
American  can  not  ship  a  cargo  from  Mobile.  Swedish  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers  can  get  potash  from  Liibeck,  but  the 
manufacturer  at  Norfolk  can  not.  England  would  intercept 
such  an  American  shipment  as  it  passed  through  the  English 
Channel  or  north  of  Scotland.  The  Aery  essence  of  a  blockade 
is  that  it  shall  be  effective  and  bear  equally  on  all  neutrals.  So 
the  thinking  citizen  discovers  why  England  does  not  call  its 
action  a  blockade. 

"With  no  blockade  existing,  Britain's  la^A^ul  interference  with 
om*  German  trade  is  restricted  to  the  right  to  search  German- 
bound  vessels  for  contraband  of  war;  our  other  goods— Uke 
foodstuffs  and  cotton — must  be  allowed  to  pass  free.  Britain 
has  no  right  to  touch  a  single  shipment  moving  from  Germany 
to  us.  To  the  extent  that  Britain  in  her  restrictions  on  our 
German  trade  is  exceeding  this  limitation  on  our  exports  of 
contraband — to  this  extent  Britain  is  acting  in  defiance  of 
international  law." 

On  the  other  hand,  conservative  papers  like  the  New  York 
Commercial,  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  Globe  see  some  force  in 
the  British  contention  that  this  long-range  "blockade"  is  effec- 
tive and  legal,  altho  irregular  in  form.  After  arguing  at  length 
that  the  passage  of  commerce  to  a  blockaded  area  across  a  land 
frontier  or  across  an  inland  sea  never  has  been  held  to  interfere 
with  the  effectiveness  of  a  blockade,  the  British  note  says: 

"The  obje(^ts  with  which  the  usual  declaration  and  notifica- 
tion of  a  blockade  are  issued  have  been  fully  achieved.  Again,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Allied  fleets,  under  the  orders 
referred  to,  is  shown  bv  the  small  number  of  vessels  which 
escape  the  Allied  patrols.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  has 
been  a  blockade  where  the  ships  which  slipt  through  bore  so 
small  a  proportion  to  those  which  were  intercepted.  The  best 
proof  of  a  thoroughness  of  a  blockade  is  to  be  found  in  its  results. 
The  great  rise  in  price  in  Germany  of  many  articles  most  neces- 
sary to  the  enemy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war  must  be 
well  known  to  the  United  States  Government." 

"If  the  Baltic  Sea  is  an  inland  sea  the  Britisli  blockade  of  th(> 


'^PF'TJlVm  •  *■*  ^  y<'ar.  in  advanco;  three  month-s.  $1;  single  copy,  10 
"^  A-'AilTlO  .  (.ents;  postage  to  Canada,  S.'S  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 
postage,  $2.00  a  year.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES,  i.s.sued  in  January  and  July, 
will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT  of  payni(>nt  is 
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c:ONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  shotdd  be  sent  tuo  ucfks  before 
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they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not 
a.ssumetl  that  continuous  service  is  desired;  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to 
notify  us  with  r(>asonabl(>  jjromptni^ss  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. PRESENTATION  <;OPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
intending  that  t  he  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions 
are  given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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Skagerrack  complotos  tlio  blockade  of  the  entire  Gei-man  coast," 
sjivs  The  Commercial,  which  reminds  us  that  we  treated  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  as  an  inland  sea  diu-ing  the  Ci%Tl  War.  If 
Britain's  methods  amount  to  an  extension  of  the  right  of  block- 
ade, says  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  this  "is  in  the  main  the  logical 


(  I  protest!!! 


(■■-     \    CALM    YOUBSeLF!      THERES 
i    U3TS  OF  TIME   TO   TALK 
(^        YOi-'e    C<^5>E   OVER 

~  w — 

{ 


Copynshted,   1916,   by  tli*-    '  Tribune       Company.  Chiragr, 

THE    ATROCITIES    STILL    GO    ON, 

— ^King  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

result  of  conditions  pi-oduced  by  the  present  conflict  in  Europe"; 
and  in  The  Globe  we  read: 

"Britain's  justification  of  her  blockade  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic,  the  validity  of  which  our  State  Department  does  not 
admit,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  disputable,  rests  partly 
oil  histoiy  and  partly  on  the  principle  that  where  a  general 
right  exists  it  is  permissible  to  adopt  means,  changing  as  con- 
ditions change,  to  seciu-e  its  exercise. 

"The  Baltic  is  practically  an  enclosed  sea,  being  connected 
with  the  great  ocean  by  a  nan'ow  strait.  During  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  when  international  law  as  we  now  know  it  was 
taking  form,  the  States  bordering  the  Baltic  treated  it  as  specially 
their  property.  The  Hanse  cities  of  Germany  upheld  this 
doctrine.  Dui-ing  the  eighteenth  century  the  Baltic  littoral 
States  claimed  in  several  conventions  the  right  to  close  the 
Baltic  and  to  forbid  hostilities  wdthin  the  Baltic  in  ease  of  war 
between  States  other  than  themselves.  They  contended  that  so 
far  as  the  outside  world  was  concerned  the  Baltic  was  a  terri- 
torial water,  in  which  each  littoral  State  had  an  individual 
interest.  Under  this  doctrine  the  blockade  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Baltic  is  legal  as  part  of  a  blockade  of  Germany. 

"The  other  argument  advanced  by  the  British  Admiralty 
is  a  development  of  a  practise  that  for  a  hundred  years  has 
received  increased  recognition  in  international  law — namely, 
that  the  blockading  squadron  does  not  need  to  station  itself 
immediately  off  the  port  blockaded.  Formerly  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  blockading  cruisers  should  be  close  enough  to 
bring  the  water  between  within  the  range  of  their  cannon.  This 
was  the  demand  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  Leagiie  headed  by 
Russia  in  1780.  But  a  blockade  so  close  in  is  no  longer  required. 
In  the  Crimean  War  the  operations  of  a  blockading  cordon, 
drawn  150  mUes  from  the  port  of  Riga,  was  recognized  as  legal. 
Admiral  Stockton,  our  leading  authority  on  marine  law,  held 
at  the  naval  conference  that,  the  condition  of  blockade  effective- 
ness was  met  even  tho  the  cordon  was  1,000  or  1,500  miles 
distant.  The  British  Admiralty  thus  holds  that  if  its  cruisers 
command  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  thej'  have  met  the  spirit 
of  the  rule.  It  asserts  that  in  view  of  the  developments  of 
modern  warfare  to  deny  this  j-ight  would  be.equivalent  to  denying 
the  right  to  l>lo('kade,  which  ali  .lations  recognize  to  be  legal." 

'i'urning  again  to  the  British  note,  we  are  reminded  that,  ac- 
<-ording  to  the  statistics  of  our  own  Department  of  Commerce, 
our  exports  io  Holland   and   Scandina^nan  countries  increased 


from  i8!97,000,000  in  1913  to  $235,000,000  in  1915.  And  we  find 
much  space  devoted  to  the  subject  of  goods  consigned  to  neutral 
Scandina^•ian  countries,  but  really  intended  for  Germany.  To 
quote  in  part: 

"The  circumstances  of  a  large  number  of  these  shipments 
negative  any  conclusion  that  they  are  hona-fide  shipments  for  the 
importing  countries.  Many  of  them  are  made  to  persons  who  are 
apparently  nominees  of  enemy  agents,  and  who  never  figured 
before  as  importers  of  such  articles.  Consignments  of  meat- 
products  are  addrest  to  lightermen  and  dock-laborers.  Several 
thousands  of  tons  of  such  goods  have  been  foxmd  documented  for 
a  neutral  port  and  addrest  to  firms  which  do  not  exist  there. 
Large  consignments  of  similar  goods  were  addrest  to  a  baker, 
to  the  keeper  of  a  small  private  hotel,  or  to  a  maker  of  musical 
instruments 

"In  the  presence  of  facts  such  as  those  indicated  above,  the 
United  States  Government  Avill,  it  is  believed,  agree  with  his 
Majesty's  Government  that  no  belligerent  could  in  modern  times 
submit  to  be  bound  by  a  rule  that  no  goods  could  be  seized  unless 
they  were  accompanied  by  papers  which  established  their  desti- 
nation to  an  enemy  country,  and  that  all  detentions  of  ships  and 
goods  must  uniformly  be  based  on  proofs  obtained  at  the  time 
of  seizure.  To  press  any  such  theory  is  tantamount  to  asking  that 
all  trade  between  neutral  ports  shall  be  free,  and  would  thus  ren- 
der nugatory  the  exercise  of  sea-power  and  destroy  the  pressm-e 
which  the  command  of  the  sea  enables  the  Allies  to  impose  upon 
their  enemj\ 

"It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  the  exercise  of  belligerent 
rights  at  sea,  however  reasonably  exercised,  must  inconvenience 
neutral  trade,  and  great  pressure  is  being  put  upon  the  United 
States  Government  to  urge  the  technical  theorj^  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  at  all  with  goods  passing  between  neutral  ports, 
and  thus  to  frustrate  the  measure  which  the  Allies  have  taken 
to  intercept  commerce  on  its  way  to  or  from  the  enemy." 

Putting  cotton  on  the  contraband  list,  the  note  continues,  was 
forced  by  the  accumulation  of  evidence  that  it  was  being  used 
only  for  militarv  purposes  in  Germany,  and  that  its  use  for  othei- 


THE    CHOPPERS, 

— Tutliill  ill  tho  St.  Louis  Star. 

purposes  was  prohibited.      Of    the    various    measiu'cs    against 
which  our  Government  has  protested,  Britain  says: 

"Altho  these  measures  may  have  been  provoked  by  the  illegal 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  they  do  not  in  reality  conflict  with  an\ 
general  principle  of  international  law,  of  humanity,  or  of  civiliza- 
tion; they  are  enforced  with  consideration  against  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  are  therefore  juridically  sound  and  valid." 
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THE   NEW    IRISH    REVOLT 

SKVEN  DAYS  AFTER  the  Sinn  Fein  uprising  in  Dublin, 
and  when  Irish-Ainerican.s  and  Germans  in  New  York 
were  celebrating  the  new  Irish  rebellion  against  England, 
word  was  coining  tlu-ough  the  cable  that 
the  main  body  of  rebels  had  surremlered. 
Fighting  was  still  going  on  in  parts  of  the 
capital  and  in  outl\nng  districts,  and  guerilla 
warfare  was  predicted  for  some  time,  but 
the  collapse  of  the  revolt  as  such,  press 
dispatches  advise  us,  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  proclamation  of  "Pro\isionaI  Pi-esi- 
dent"  Pearse,  of  the  Irish  "Republic" 
M-hich  states  that:  "In  order  to  prevent 
the  further  slaughter  of  unarmed  people, 
and  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  liv^es  of  our 
followers,  who  ai"e  surrounded  and  hope- 
lessly outnumbered,  tlie  members  of  the 
provisional  government  at  headquarters 
have  agreed  to  unconditional  surrender, 
and  the  commanders  of  all  the  units  of  the 
republican  forces  will  order  their  followers 
to  lay  down  their  arms.'" 

To  some  persons,  remarks  the  New  York 
Kreniny  San,  it  may  seem  strange  that  with 
the  Home  Rule  Act  upon  the  statute-book, 
and  only  held  in  abeyance  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  Irish  blood  should  have  been 
"so  iinpatient  and  so  unreasoning."  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Home  Rule 
is  as  yet  only  a  promise.  Ulster  is  against 
it,  and  after  the  war  "if  a  Unionist  major- 
ity can  be  secured  in  a  general  election 
the  law  will  be  rej)ealed  before  it  has  ever 
been  brought  into  real  life."  Ireland  dis- 
trusts England,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
the  people  have  not  ])een  fully  reconciled 
by  a  law  which  remains  "only  a  promise 
to  paj-  and  not  an  actual  delivery." 

Strangely  enough,  as  the  press  note,  the  news  of  the  ui)rising 
was  known  in  certain  circles  in  New  York  tlu-ough  "  nij^sterious 
'cipher  messages'"  hours  before  the  English  censor  let  the  press 
messages  through.  The  British  Government's  report,  as  com- 
municated in  London 
dispatches,  states  that 
"serious  disturbances'' 
broke  out  at  noon,  in 
Dublin,  on  April  23. 
And  it  adds:  - 

"A  large  party  of  men 
identified  with  the  Sinn 
Fein  party,  mostly 
armed,  occupied  Ste- 
phen's Green,  and  took 
possession  forcibly  of 
the  post-office,  where 
they  cut  the  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  wires. 
Houses  also  were  oc- 
cupied in  Stephen's 
Green,  Sackville  Street, 
Abbey  Street,  and  along 
the  quays. 

"In  the  course  of  the 
day  soldiers  arrixcd 
from  the  Curragh,  and 
the  situation  is  now  well 
in  hand.  So  far  as  is 
known  here,  three  Tiiili- 
tary  officers,  four  or  five 
soldiers,  two  loyal  vol- 


unteers, and  two  policemen  have  been  killed,  and  four  or  ti\e 
military  officers  and  seven  or  eight  soldiers  and  six  volunleers 
wounded.  No  exact  information  has  been  received  of  the 
casualties  on  the  side  of  the  Sinn  Feiners. 

"Reports  received  from  Cork,  Limerick,   Ennis.  Tralee,  and 
both  ridings  of  Tipperary  show  that  no  disturbances  of  any  kind 
have  occurred  in  these  localities." 
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TRAITOR,  MADMAN,  OR  PATRIOT  ? 

Knighted  for  service  to  tlie  Britisli 
Government,  Sir  Roger  Casement  is 
captured  wliile  attempting  to  land 
arms  in  Ireland  from  a  German  ves- 
sel. To-day.  he  is  said  to  be  mucii 
rlianged.  His  hair  is  fleclied  with  gray , 
and  liis  eyes  "swift  and  nervous." 
His  full  beard  has  given  way  to  mut- 
ton-rhop  whiskers  and  a  mustache. 


MHKHTY   H.\l,ly  .^Nn   ITS  MOTTO. 


Deeds  have  succeeded  words  since  this  picture  was  made  of  the  headquarters  of 
"  Jim  "  Larkin.  the  agitator.  From  here  the  rebels  spread  through  Dublin.  A  com- 
pany of  '•  Larkin's  Citizenry  Soldiers  "  is  seen  at  the  right.  The  hall  was  seized 
by  British  soldiers  on  April  26. 


Almost  coincidental  with  t  he  Dublin  out- 
break the  British  authorities  captured  Sir 
Roger  Casement,  "leader  of  the  Separatist 
faction,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  press,  at  the 
moment  he  was  attempting  with  a  German 
submarine  and  a  disguised  steamer  to  laiul 
arms  from  Germany  on  the  west  (;oast  of  Ire- 
land. Guilty  of  treason  llio  he  is,  say  the 
Boston  Tranacripl  and  other  journals,  British 
statesmen  will  do  well  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  and  "spare  his  life  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  insane."  To  execute 
liitn  now  would  be  to  "make  a  Sinn  Fein 
martyr  of  him,  and  thereby  to  stimulate,  not 
repress,  the  activities  of  the  irreconcilabh! 
and  anti-Nationalist  elements  in  Ireland," 
the  Boston  paper  j)oints  out,  and  adds: 

"  His  erratic  course  suice  his  revelations 
about  the  Putumayo  rubber- workers  has 
given  much  color  to- the  view  held  by  Doyle 
and  others  of  his  friends  that  his  long  and 
exacting  service  imder  tropi<!al  suns  unhinged 
his  mind  and  destroyed  his  moral  responsi- 
bility. Casement's  public  .service  in  behalf 
of  the  British  Government,  as  a  consul  and 
otherwise,  was  perfe<^tly  consistent  and  quite 
brilliant  up  to  the  Putumayo  affair.  But  it 
was  at  about  this  time  that  he  became  quite 
evidently  'cracked'  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  he  held  to  l)e  responsi}>!e  for  the  out- 
rages on  the  rubber-workers  in  the  forests  of 
Brazil  and  Peru,  because  it  ])revented  ad- 
equate European  sui)ervision  and  control 
in  that  region.  Dwelling  on  this  notion.  Sir 
Roger  Casement  seems  to  have  espoused  thi' 
cause  of  the  Germans  as  the  chief  oj)ponents 
of  the    Monroe    Doctrine    in   all   the  world. 

To  us,  this  certainly  seems  a  ph'tty  clear  indication  of  mental 

derangement." 

Quoting  Mr.  P.  T.  Barry,  of  Chicago,  "one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Irish  leaders  in  America,"  as  saying  that  "  the  great  majority 

of  tlie  Irish  people"  are 

against  the  uprising.  The 
Transcript  observes: 

"The  Sinn  Fein  or  Fe- 
nian movemetit,  which 
has  resulted  in  this  ugly 
little  revolt  in  Dublin, 
has  not  the  suj)port  of 
the  Irish  people,  200,000 
of  whose  best  represen- 
tatives are  now  volun- 
tarily fighting  the  Em- 
pire's battles  at  the 
front.  The  hope  of  Ire- 
land now  lies  in  the  at- 
tainment of  Home  Rule 
under  the  leadership  of 
the  Nationalist  party, 
e,\l)ressing  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Irish 
Leagui',  which  is  now 
working  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  Liberal 
party  of  Cin>at  Britain, 
and  which,  during  the 
suspension  of  the  (io\'- 
ertunent  of  Inland  Act, 
supports  the  Empire  in 
its     great     emergency. 


UHA 
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You. MUST    OBEY   me! 
SH£     NEVER    WOUlO 


IF  YOU  can't  boss  A  LITTLE  WOMAN,  TKY  A  BIG   ONE. 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

That  the  Irish  people  are  satisfied  Avith  the  leadership  of  Mr 
Redmond,  and  with  his  support 
of  the  British  Government,  is 
sufBciently  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  103  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  Ireland, 
84  are  Nationalists,  17  of  the  re- 
mainder being  Unionists,  who  are, 
of  course,  thick-and-thin  support- 
ers of  the  Empire.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  extreme  Sinn  Fein 
sentiment  has  been  imable  to  se- 
cure a  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  a  remnant  of  irrec- 
oncilables,  living  in  the  past  and 
unable  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  new  era  has  arisen." 
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IN    A    TIGHT    CLUTCH. 

— Cofifman  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


So  much  for  that  point  of  view 
which  indorses  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond and  his  way  with  Ireland. 
Now  the  revolt  is  quite  differ- 
ently regarded  by  such  a  journal 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
which  remarks  acridly: 

"Great  Britain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  declared  herself  the 
champion  of  small  nationalities — 
the  champion  of  Belgium,  which 
she  failed  to  protect  from  the  on- 
slaught of  the  invader;  the  cham- 
pion of  Servia,  which  she  failed 
to  defend  from  the  destroying 
power  of  the  avenger;  the  cham- 
pion of  Greece,  whose  sovereignty 
she  has  shattered.  And  while 
she  was  championing  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Greece,  she  forgot 
the  small  nationality  which  had  been  struggling  for  eight  cen- 
turies to  maintain  or  to  reestablish  its  identity  in  the  face  of  En- 
glish aggression,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in 
the  story  of  oppression  in  Europe." 

Of  the  Irish-American  press  the  New  York  Irish  World  sees 
in  the  revolt  indications  that  "loyalty  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  not  so  universal  in  Ireland  as  Mr.  John  Redmond  and 
his  fellow  recruiting-sergeants  would  have  us  believe,"  while 
the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  states  that  the  trouble  began 
when  "an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm  the  Irish  volunteers  and 
arrest  their  officers,"  and  reminds  us  that: 

"When  the  adoption  of  the  Home  Rule  measure  became 
assured,  its  Orange  opponents  in  Ulster  formed  a  military 
organization  with  the  openly  avowed  ])urpose  of  taking  the  field 
against  any  Irish  Parliament  established  in  Dublin.  In  other 
words,  they  declared  that  having  been  beaten  at  th(^  polls  they 
would  plunge  Ireland  into  civil  war  rather  than  .submit  to  th<( 
enforcement  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They  backed  up  this 
declaration  with  overt  acts.     lu  a  compu.ruti\c!y  short   time 


they  called  into  existence  a  formidable  military  force  that  was 
thoroughly  officered,  armed,  drilled,  and  equipped.  They  w<M-e 
permitted  to  do  this  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  oi" 
the  Government  whose  legislation  they  purposed  nullifying 
by  forcible  m(>ans.  The  British  Government  encouraged 
rebellion  against  itself  by  virtually  siding  with  those  who  were 
threatening  it.  This  it  did  when  it  weakly  yielded  to  a  few 
military  officers  who  aimounced  that  they  would  not  obey  if 
ordered  to  march  against  the  armed  Orangemen  of  Ulster." 

Then  it  was  that  the  Irish  Volunteers  were  organized  to 
"defend  the  coming  Home  Rule  Government  against  its  armed 
('n(>mies  in  the  North  of  Ireland."  In  attempting  to  disarm 
them  the  British  Government  has  "started  a  conflagration  that 
may  spread  aU  over  Ireland,"  and  this  journal  adds:  "At  any 
time  an  Irish  revolution  would  be  a  source  of  alarm  to  England. 
Now,  when  she  is  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  a 
powerful  enemy,  such  a  revolution  would  be  an  appalling 
menace." 

President  Wilson's  Administration  denies  the  charge  of  the 
New  York  Gaelic  American  that  it  thwarted  German  aid  to 
the  Irish  revolutionists.     This  journal  says: 

"The  sinking  of  the  Ger- 
man ship  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition  off  the  Irish  coast 
was  the  direct  result  of  informa- 
tion treacherously  given  to  the 
British  Government  by  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Administra- 
tion. .  .  It  was  a  deadly  blow 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  Ireland.  .  . 

"Wilson's  officials  obtained  the 
information  by  an  act  of  lawless- 
ness, a  violation  of  international 
law,  and  of  American  law,  com- 
mitted with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  helping  England,  and  it  was 
promptly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  English  Government. 

"Forewarned  by  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  dishonorable  act  ever 
committed  by  an  American,  the 
British  fleet,  which  had  been 
baffled  and  eluded  by  the  arms- 
laden  German  cruiser,  was  sent  to 
the  right  spot,  the  cruiser  was 
sunk,  and  thq  Irish  people  dt^ 
prived  of  the  means  of  fighting 
for  their  rights  and  liberties. 

"This  was  America's  official  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  the  splen- 
did services  of  Irishmen  in  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War." 


The  New  York  World  remarks 
scathingly  that  "an  Irish  rebellion 
made  in  Germany"  is  not   likely  to  get  very  far,  and  it  adds: 
"As  for  the  American  members  of  the  (^lan-na-Gael  who  have 


HOPE — EVEN  Nt)W. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicjtgi)  Dailij  Xrus 


MEXICAN    QUANDARIES   IN    CARTOON. 
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beeu  encouraging  such  an  uprising,  they  will  take  good  care 
of  their  precious  skins.  Irish  revolutionists  in  the  United  States 
always  leave  the  shooting  and  the  getting  shot  to  less  sophisti- 
cated Irishmen  in  Ireland 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  Irishmen  should  hate 
England,   but   it   is  not   easy   to  understand  why  they  should 
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VILLA'S  TOMB. 


This  elaborate  tomb,  still  vacant,  was  erected  in  the  Chihuahua  ceme- 
terj'  for  Pancho  Villa  and  his  family  before  his  decline  from  power. 


hate  themselves,  and  all  this  German  conspu'acy  into  which 
the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  \'ictims  have  been  plunged 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  injure  the  Irish  and  the  cause 
of  Irish  freedom.  A  man  may  be  forgiven  for  being  a  traitor 
or  a  conspirator,  but  he  can  never  be  forgiven  for  being  a  fool." 

Nevertheless,  The  World  takes  the  British  Government  sharply 
to  task  as  it  suggests,  in  deciding  "what  to  do  with  Sir  Roger 
(^asement,"  that  they  "might  take  him  into  the  Coalition 
Cabinet,"  as  in  justice  they  can  do  no  less  for  him  than  they  did 
for  Sir  Edw'ard  Carson.     Then  this  journal  recalls  that — 

"Carson  openly  preached  sedition  and  organized  his  followers 
for  civil  war.  Under  his  leadership  they  took  an  oath  to  offer 
armed  resistance  to  the  Government.  They  were  drilled  and 
supplied  wdth  arms  secretly  shipped  into  Ireland,  and  the  loyalty 
of  officers  of  Irish  regiments  was  tampered  with.  By  way  of 
reward,  a  few  months  later  a  special  place  was  created  in  the 
British  Cabinet  for  the  inciter  of  rebellion  in  Ulster. 

"Casement  was  as  sincere  as  Carson  in  his  intention  to  make 
trouble  in  Ireland,  and  hardly  less  loyal  to  Britain;  but  at  the 
first  opportunity  the  Government  lays  violent  hands  on  him  and 
threatens  him  with  trial  for  high  treason. 

"The  promotion  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  to  the  Cabinet  has 
been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  quiet  and  order  in  Ireland  during 
the  war.  It  hampered  John  Redmond  and  the  Irish  National- 
ists in  their  efforts  to  control  their  Irish  supporters.  It  acted 
as  a  check  on  recruiting  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Nationalist 
Volunteers  went  to  the  aid  of  the  troops  in  putting  down  the 
riots  in  Dublin,  but  they  had  been  unwilling  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  because  they  had  seen  in  Carson's  entrance  into  the 
Cabinet  a  threat  against  Home  Rule.  In  the  circumstances, 
what  excuse  has  the  Government  for  making  fish  of  Carson  and 
flesh  of  Casement?" 


THE   CASE   FOR   CARRANZA 


WHILE  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  of  our  newspapers 
are  unequivocally  opposed  to  a  hasty  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  Mexico,  as  suggested  by  General 
Carranza  after  1  le  Parral  incident,  many  of  tliem  ailmit  that 
the  Mexican  siti  ition  bristles  with  difficulties  for  Cairanza  as 
well  as  for  the  United  Stales.  Our  punitive  expedition,  re- 
enforced  since  the  treacherous  attack  upon  it  at  Parral,  can  not 
be  withdrawn  until  its  avowed  task  is  accomplished,  agree 
representative  papers  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  But  we 
must  not  blame  Carranza  too  bitterly,  says  the  San  Francisco 
Argonaut,  for  his  failure  to  give  us  the  measure  of  cooperation 
we  hoped  for.  And  the  New  York  Globe  agi-ees  that  his  desire 
to  see  the  American  soldiers  get  out  of  Mexico  is  understandable. 
Knowing  the  unstable  temper  of  Mexican  mobs,  and  their 
hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  gringoes,  "he  is  not  to  be  condemned 
for  not  liking  peace  to  depend  on  the  restraint  of  the  habitually 
unrestrained,"  says  The  Globe,  w-hich  discovers  a  "parallelism" 
between  President  Wilson  and  Mexico's  "First  Chief": 

"Both  men  have  Uldngs  for  watchful  waitings,  and  both  be- 
lieve in  note-writing  and  are  wdlling  to  endure  protracted  negotia- 
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OUK   INVASION  OF   MEXICO. 

The  heavy  black  line  shows  the  course  followed  from  ColumbiLs  to 
Parral  by  our  punitive  expedition  in  pursuit  of  Villa  and  his  baud. 

tions.  Carranza  may  be  allowed  no  small  credit  for  not  yielding 
to  Mexican  hotheads  who  have  urged  him  to  courses  which  would 
have  led  to  war.  He  watched  and  waited  when  our  soldiers  were 
in  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  is  watching  and  waiting  now.  The  out- 
cry against  the  President's  policy  in  this  country  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  outcry  in  Mexico  against  Carranza's  policy." 

Many  have  criticized  Carranza  for  his  refusal  to  let  our  cxpedi- 
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tioti  use  the  Mexican  railroads,  lor  liis  or(U>r  I'orhiddiuf;  it  to  pass 
through  JNIexican  cities,  and  for  his  failure  to  pre^•ent  Carranzista 
soldiers  taking  part  in  the,  murderous  attack  upon  it  at  Parral, 
but  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  replies: 

"Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  tho  matter  from  Carranza's  own 
standpoint:  While  nominally  I'resident  of  jVIexieo,  his  status  is 
rather  one  of  theory  than  of  fact.  .  .  .  Let  the  fact  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Carranza  is  on]\'  one  among  several  revolutionary  leaders,  in 
connection  with  this  further  fact  that  the  Mexicans,  despite  their 
inutual  hatreds,  are  fanatically  devoted  to  the  idea  of  nationality. 
They  regard  the  foreigner,  and  especially  the  American,  with  a 
holy  hatred;  about  the  one  sentiment  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon is  that  of  fear  that  the  northern  Republic  may  gobble  up 
their  country.  Once  let  the  idea  become  fixt  in  the  Mexican 
mind  that  any  one  of  the  several  revolutionists  is  in  league 
mth  the  United  States,  and  his  doom  is  sealed.  It  follows  that 
definite  cooperation  by  Carranza  with  the  United  States  would 
raise  against  him  the  united  force  of  all  his  rivals 

"Thus  Carranza  had  to  make  choice  between  a  policy  cal- 
cidated  to  support  his  standing  in  Mexico  and  one  in  keeping 
with  American  ideas  and  demands.  He  decUned  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  forces  because  there  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do  if  he  would  sustain  himself  with  his  own  people." 

Further  light  on  Carranza's  purposes  and  problems  is  supplied 
by  Lincoln  Steffens,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Mexico  with  the 
First  Chief  for  the  past  five  months.  Writing  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  Steffens  says: 

''Senor  Carranza  and  his  inner  circle  of  advisers  are  as  sincere, 
as  honest,  as  determined,  and — as  perplexed  a  group  of  radical 
reformers  as  I  ever  saw  (or  heard  of  or  read  about)  in  power 

"Carranza  is  not  a  dictator,  and  I  think  he  doesn't  want  to  be. 
He  shares  the  reaction  from  Diaz,  which  is  violent  and  well-nigh 
universal  among  the  Mexicans.  Only  foreigners  want  another 
'strong  man.'  The  First  Chief  is  building  his  power  slowly  but 
steadily,  but  he  is  trying  to  build  it  democratically 

"Senor  Carranza  and  his  inner  circle  of  advisers  are  planning 
ways  of  putting  a  stop  or  a  check  to  the  big  grafts — the  great 
mining-  and  oil-concessions  and  the  enormous  land  grafts. 

"And  that's  another  reason  why  there  is  such  a  desperate  op- 
position to  him  at  home  and  abroad. 

"The  Carranzistas  have  a  theory.  They  think  their  theory 
is  the  theory  of  the  Mexican  revolution.  Their  theory  is  that 
the  problem  of  civilized  society  is  not  poverty,  but  riches;  that 
the  solution  of  it  is  not  to  cure  or  nurse  the  poor,  but  to  prevent 
the  accumulations  of  enormous  individual  wealth;  and  so  then- 
poUcy  is  to  find  out  and  close  up  the  holes  through  which  most 
or  some  of  the  products  of  labor  leak  through  the  workers,  in- 
tellectual and  physical,  into  the  possession  of — philanthropists. 
Thus  it  is  economic,  not  political,  democracy  and  equality  they 
are  working  for.  In  a  word,  they  are  trjang  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  game — their  game,  our  game,  the  game  as  it  is  played  all 
over  the  civilized  world." 

"President  Wilson,"  says  Mr.  Steffens,  "has  shown  by  his 
whole  Mexican  j)olicy  that  he  has  understood  what  they  were 
struggling  for  down  there,  and  he  has  trusted  us,  the  people, 
to  imderstand  why  he  has  stood  against  intervention  and  its 
consequences." 

In  an  interview  given  by  General  Carranza  to  George  Miner, 
of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  and  described  by  tho 
Springfield  Republican  as  "an  official  statement  to  the  Ameri- 
can i^eople,"  the  First  Chief  says  that  "the  military  phase  of 
the  revolution  is  now  practically  over,"  and  that  "economic, 
social,  and  (commercial  questions  are  now  the  dominant  ones." 
Legitimate  investment  by  foreign  capital  wiU  be  welcome,  he 
says,  but  "the  old  order  of  things  we  will  not  tolerate."  Of 
this  "old  order"  he  says:  • 

"Valuable  concessions  were  given  to  Americans  and  Europeans 
without  any  return  to  the  State.  They  were  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. They  were  allowed  to  hold  the  laborers  in  actual  slavery. 
They  were  allowed  to  fix  their  own  prices.  Thousands  of 
foreigners  accumulated  vast  fortunes  here  by  doing  this.  It 
was  done  at  tho  expense  of  the  country  and  the  poor  people. 
Any  one  with  capital  to  invest  could  do  it  by  giving  part  of  the 
loot  to  corrupt  officials.  A  thieving  Government  combined  with 
foreign  commercial  bandits  to  sack  the  country.  The  revolution 
was  only  the  natm-al  outcome  of  this  rotten  condition." 


GOOD  AND  BAD  ARMED  MERCHANTMEN 

THE  DATE  OF  PUBLICATION  as  much  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  armed-merchantmen  memorandum  of  the 
State  Department  excites  the  interest  of  some  of  om- 
editors.  Whether  the  object  in  pubUshing  this  document, 
prepared  in  March  by  direction  of  the  President,  was  to  "fore- 
stall a  German  note  or  merely  clarify  a  confusing  question," 
as  the  New  York  Sun  and  other  dailies  point  out,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  "our  dispute  with  Germany  is  not  con- 
cerned with  ships  of  war,  or  ships  performing  the  functions  of 
war-vessels,  but  with  carriers  against  whose  peaceful  conduct 
no  charge  is  brought."  And  yet  this  journal  thinks  it  possible 
that  the  "points  made  clear"  by  the  Administration  "indicate 
the  way  toward  a  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States."  The  rules  guiding  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  memorandum  to  fix  the  character  of  armed 
merchant-vessels.  The  Sun  goes  on  to  explain,  may  be  suc- 
cinctly stated  in  two  sentences: 

"A  vessel  using  her  armament  solely  for  self-defense  is  entitled, 
imder  the  doctrine  therein  set  forth,  to  treatment  accorded  to 
an  unarmed  ship.  A  vessel  using  her  armament  in  aggression 
against  enemy  ships  loses  her  peaceful  status,  and  lays  herself 
open  to  attack  on  the  same  terms  as  a  war-ship." 

We  read  then: 

"The  status  of  each  vessel  must  be  established  by  her  con- 
duct, if  documentary  evidence  of  her  design  be  lacking,  and  the 
State  Department  declares  significantly  that  the  '  taint  of  hostile 
piu"pose'  resulting  from  intermittent  raids  can  not  be  thrown 
aside  at  will.  A  ship  so  employed  is  obviously  engaged  in  making 
war,  and  must  be  so  regarded,  tho  she  may  not  be  formally 
incorporated  in  the  naval  forces  of  her  country." 

The  memorandum  covers  broadly  the  status  of  merchant- 
ships  armed  for  defense  or  offense,  and  defines  their  treatment 
in  neutral  ports  and  on  the  high  seas  by  neutral  Powers  and  by 
enemy  war-ships.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  at  present  is  the 
treatment  to  be  given  an  armed  merchantman  on  the  high  seas 
by  an  enemy  war-vessel — -usixally,  in  actual  fact,  a  submariiie. 
Without  mentioning  this  detail  specifically,  the  State  Depart- 
ment says  of  such  an  encounter: 

"1.  It  is  necessary  for  a  belligei'ent  war-ship  to  determine 
the  status  of  an  armed  merchant-vessel  of  an  enemy  encountered 
on  the  high  seas,  since  the  rights  of  life  and  property  of  beUiger- 
ents  and  neutrals  on  board  the  vessel  may  be  impaired  if  its 
status  is  that  of  an  enemy  war-ship. 

"2.  The  determination  of  warhke  character  must  rest  in  no 
case  upon  presumption,  but  upon  conclusive  evidence,  because 
the  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  depends 
on  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  can  not  be  avoided  or  lessened 
by  a  standard  of  evidence  which  a  belligerent  may  announce  as 
creating  a  presumption  of  hostile  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  safeguard  himself  from  possible  liability  for  unwarranted 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  the  belligerent  should,  in  tho 
absence  of  conclusive  evidence,  act  on  the  presumption  that  an 
armed  merchantman  is  of  peaceful  character. 

"3.  A  presumi)tion  based  solely  on  the  presence  of  an  aruui- 
ment  on  a  merchant-vessel  of  an  enemy  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  belligerent  to  declare  it  to  be  a  war-ship  and  proceed  to 
attack  it  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  persons  on  board,  (^on- 
elusive  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  use  the  armament  for  aggi-es- 
sion  is  essential.  Consequently  an  armament  which  a  neutral 
Government,  seeking  to  perform  its  neutral  duties,  may  presume 
to  be  intended  for  aggression  might  in  fact  on  tlie  high  seas  be 
used  solely  for  protection.  A  neutral  Government  has  no 
opportunity  to  determine  the  puri>ose  of  an  armament  on  a 
merchant-vessel  unless  there  is  evidence  in  the  ship's  papers  or 
other  proofs  as  to  its  previous  use,  so  that  the  Government  is 
justified  in  substituting  an  arbitrary  rule  of  presumption  in 
arriving  at  the  status  of  the  merchant-vessel.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  belligerent  war-ship  can,  on  the  high  seas,  test  by  actual 
experience  the  purpose  of  an  armament  of  ai\  enemy  merchant- 
vessel,  and  so  determine  bj-  direct  evidence  the  status  of  the 
vessel." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  the  memoran- 
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dum  does  more  than  define  the  status  of  armed  merehantmen,  for 
in  addition,  it  is  "a  remarkably  hieid  digest  of  existing  inter- 
national law  as  applied  to  belligerent  and  neutral  eommeree  in 
time  of  war,"  and  this  journal  tells  us  that — 

"In  the  definitions  of  belligerent  and  neutral  property-rights 
at  sea,  of  contraband  and  non-contraband,  of  visit  and  search, 
and  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  or.  in  emergency,  of  destruction 
of  enemy  or  contraband  ships,  there  is  line  by  line  an  impersonal 
indictment  of  the  whole  German  scheme  of  submarine  warfare 
upon  commerce.  Except  where  resistance  is  offered  or  flight  is 
attempted,  merchantmen  of  any  description  can  not  be  sunk 
lawfully  until  crew  and  passengers  have  been  placed  in  safety. 

"While  this  memorandum  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
submarine  controversy,  it  contains  no  word  modifying  the  ulti- 
matum now  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Government.  There  has 
never  been  a  pretense  that  the  outrages  against  innocent  shipping 
complained  of  in  that  note  could  be  excused  on  grounds  of  arma- 
ment, resistance,  or  attempted  escape." 

But  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  which  is  less  enthusias- 
tic for  the  Administration,  speaks  of  the  "latest"  memorandum 
as  merely  adding  "more  than  two  thousand  words"  to  the 
submarine  issue.  They  are  "good"  words,  but  "the  one  ques- 
tion must  be  why  any  one  considered  it  desirable  to  utter  such 
truisms  at  this  late  stage  of  the  submarine  debate."  Less  caustic, 
tho  also  suggestive  of  disappointment,  is  the  remark  of  the  New 
York  Globe  (Rep.),  that  this  state  paper  is  "a  technical  legal  docu- 
ment whose  fine  discriminations  the  average  mind  finds  difficult 
to  foUow,"  and  it  adds: 

"As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  right  of  a  merchantman  to  arm 
itself  defensively  is  clearly  recognized  in  international  law,  altho 
there  is  no  settled  set  of  general  rules  of  what  shall  constitute 
defensive  arming.  Each  nation  is  thus  required  to  determine  for 
itself  its  standards  of  evidence — standards  that  are  alterable 
from  time  to  time  as  conditions  of  naval  warfare  change. 

"As  to  what  a  merchantman  defensively  armed  may  do  seems 
to  depend  on  what  js  done  by  the  enemy  war-ship  that  it  encounters. 
If  the  behavior  of  the  approaching  ship  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  an  immediate  unwarned  attack  is  intended,  the  mer- 
chantman may  fire  first.  On  the  other  hand,  if  its  capture  is 
attempted  in  a  legal  way  the  merchantman  must  hold  its  fire  or 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  immediate  destruction. 

"Thus  the  matter  is  left  in  a  practical  way  to  the  judgment  of 
the  respective  commanders,  and  in  case  of  contradictory  in- 
ferences there  seems  no  practical  way  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  of 
which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  describes  the  memorandum 
as  "a  recital  of  the  familiar  principles  of  international  law, 
together  ^ath  certain  logical  deductions  therefrom."  The  rules 
for  determining  the  status  of  an  armed  merchantman,  we  are  re- 
minded, were  asserted  by  our  Government  as  international  law 
in  the  memorandum  of  September  19,  1914,  and  Germany 
will  find  nothing  in  the  present  paper  that  "releases  her  naval 
commanders  from  the  legal  obligation  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions in  a  humane  manner."  At  the  same  time  we  are  reminded 
that  there  never  was  a  period  when  "a  non-combatant  passenger 
on  a  ship  that  was  only  occasionally  a  merchantman"  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  Government  if  harm 
befell  him.  Then  this  journal  calls  attention  to  one  passage  of 
the  memorandum  that  "appears  to  be  a  direct  invitation  to 
trouble  and  controversy,"  and  observes: 

"An  armed  merchantman  which,  aware  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  war-ship,  uses  its  armament  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  may  be  attacked  precisely  as  if  she  sought  safety  by 
flight.  If  this  means  that  a  merchantman  behaving  in  that  way 
would  have  the  status  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  rule  is  impossible 
of  justification  in  submarine  warfare  as  it  has  been  carried  on 
by  Germany.  The  Admiralty  instructions  to  British  armed 
merchantmen  were  that  the  attempt  of  a  submarine  to  approach 
would  be  evidence  of  an  intention  to  attack  by  torpedo,  and 
that  they  were  justified  in  presuming  a  hostile  purpose.  The 
experience  of  British  merchantmen  amply  warrants  that  pre- 
sumption, and  in  laying  down  a  rule  to  the  contrary  we  venture 
into  a  field  of  dispute  where  we  can  hope  to  win  no  honor  and 
might  think  ourselves  lucky  if  we  escaped  only  under  the  denun- 
ciation of  both  sides." 


THE   LATEST  FORD   "JOKE 


?» 


yt  S  TITE  LAUGHING-STOCK  of  many  people  at  home 
/—\  and  abroad  a  few  months  ago,  suddenly  transformed 
■^  -^  into  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Henry 
Ford,  of  Detroit,  himself  sui)plies  the  latest  novelty  in  the  vast 
collection  of  jokes  that  bear  his  name.  "Just  announce  that 
I  say  I  regard  th.is  movement  as  a  joke  only,"  he  is  quoted  as 
instructing  the  reporters  who  questioned  him  about  his  showing 
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THE  STRANGE  ROAD. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Mail. 

in  the  Presidential  primary  elections  in  Michigan  and  Nebraska. 
Then  he  added;  "It's  a  serious  thing  to  joke  about,  and  it  is  a 
very  serious  question  as  to  whom  the  joke  is  on."  In  Michigan, 
press  dispatches  inform  us,  Mr.  Ford  ran  5,186  votes  ahead  of 
Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  of  that  State.  In  Nebraska  the 
race  between  the  automobile-maker  and  Senator  Cummins 
was  so  close  up  to  the  end,  when  the  Iowa  Senator  triumphed, 
as  to  impel  a  host  of  editors  to  search  out  the  significance  of 
this  new  factor  in  the  campaign  of  1916.  Some  see  in  the  Ne- 
braska vote  a  protest  of  the  German-Americans  against  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy,  while  a  greater  number  perhaps 
consider  it  a  rebuke  to  the  extremist  advocates  of  prepared- 
ness. The  New  York  Sun,  remarking  that  the  Omaha  Bee 
is  "  generally  considered  as  the  most  influential  Republican 
newspaper  in  the  State,"  quotes  from  its  editorial  columns 
as  follows: 

"That  the  automobile  peace-advocate  should  run  so  high  in 
the  mentioned-for-President  class  on  the  Republican  side  is 
wholly  unexpected,  even  by  those  who  figured  on  him  polling 
a  substantial  vote.  While  the  vote  for  Ford  registers  the 
latent  opposition  to  'preparedness,'  it  is  unquestionably  sup- 
plemented by  certain  elements  of  discontent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy,  and  also  by  a  labor  sentiment  attracted 
through  Ford's  generosity  to  his  employees." 

The  Democratic  World-Herald,  also  of  Omaha,  believes  that 
"it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  sentiment 
for  peace  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  surprizingly  large  vote 
rolled  up  for  Ford,"  but  the  Lincoln  State  Journal  (Rep.), 
which  concedes  that  the  drift  toward  Mr.  Ford  "may  do  some 
good  as  measuring  in  a  slight  way  the  leaning  of  the  people  of 
the  West  toward  pacifism,"  points  out,  nevertheless,  that — 

"The  voting  for  Mr.  Ford  was  done  light-heartedly  without 
a  thought  of  the  risk  involved  in  placing  an  unknown  man  in  the 
isreatest  office  in  the  world.     If  the  automobile-manufacturer 
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were  a  candidate  for  tlio  Presidenr-y  he  woxild  proliably  reoeivo 
fewer  votes. 

"Many  ballots  are  cast  for  l\im  now  on  the  tlieory  tliat  they 
will  do  no  particular  liarni  and  can  do  no  good  if  thrown  to 
other  men,  on  account  of  the  confused  state  of  the  Republican 
situation." 

The  Des  Moines  Regititer  and  Leader  (Ind.  Rep.)  notes  with 
interest  that  in  the  Nebraska  primaries  Mr.  Estabrook  and 
Colonel  Koose^elt,  who  "represent  the  war-spirit,"  trailed  so 
far  that  they  are  "listed  among  the  scattering,"  while  the  ''men 
of  peace,"  Mr.  Ford,  Senator  Cummins,  and  Justice  Hughes — 
whose  name  had  to  be  written  on  the  ballots — polled  so  many 
votes  as  to  make  it  clear  that  their  strength,  ''coming  in  the  very 
moment  of  the  German  crisis,  can  not  be  read  otherwise  than 
as  a  declaration  of  non-interference  with  the  polities  of  Europe." 
The  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  which  thinks  that  Mr.  Ford 
ha.s  a  popularity  that  "stretches  pretty  well  through  the  coun- 
try," says: 

"The  big  vote  that  volunteers  to  support  him  signifies  a 
sympathy  that  politicians  are  foolish  to  underrate,  with  the  ideas 
that  Henry  Ford  stands  for.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  running 
who  is  out-and-out  against  overpreparedness.  If  he  should 
be  nominated  for  President,  or  even  for  Vice-President,  his 
platform  woidd  have  punch  to  it,  all  the  'preparedness'  leagues 
and  navalists  and  militarists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
In  fact,  if  a  party  is  looking  for  votes  merely,  it  could  hardly  be 
recommended  to  anybody  that  seems  better  able  to  deliver  the 
goods    than    Detroit's    idealistic    manufacturer,    who,  after    he 


produced  the  popular  ear,  proceeded  to  put  in  humane  working- 
liours  and  wages  in  his  factories,  and  then  plunged  into  the  anti- 
militarism  campaign  up  to  his  neck." 

"Ford  has  called  his  candidacy  a  joke,  and  he  is  right,"  observes 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  admits,  in  speaking  of  his 
showing  in  the  primaries,  that  while  "no  doubt  pacifism  had  a 
share  in  it,"  so  also  did  Mr.  P'ord's  reputation  for  "handing 
five-dollar-a-day  jobs  to  the  unfortunate  and  needy,  and  a  host 
of  other  facts  and  legends  with  which  the  popular  imagination 
has  clothed  this  well-advertised  personality."  The  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  considers  that  the  vote  for  Mr.  Ford  shows 
"one  of  the  weak  spots  in  our  highly  popularized  system  of 
President-making,"  and  The  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  of  the  same 
city,  remarks: 

"German-Americans  in  the  West  are  evidently  voting  entirely 
cynically  and  derisively  in  the  Presidential  primaries,  as  if  the 
affair  were  none  of  theirs.  It  was  their  votes  that  gave  his  lead 
in  Michigan  and  Nebraska  to  Henry  Ford,  whose  candidacy  is  a 
joke.  At  one  place  in  Nebraska  which  is  strongly  German  in 
population,  their  vote  was  given  to  a  local  livery-stable  keeper  who 
had  filed  his  name  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  In  other 
words,  the  superior  fidelity  of  these  voters  to  the  Fatherland 
leads  them  to  make  use  of  the  electoral  opportunity  to  satirize 
our  institutions.  This  spirit  is  not  Ukely  to  be  gratefuUj^  ap- 
preciated by  such  of  their  feUow  citizens  as  center  their  thoughts 
and  interests  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  indicates  a 
contempt  of  our  country  and  its  political  affairs  which  wiU  not 
be  without  an  influence  when  the  election  comes." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Burglarizing  Ireland  through  the  Casement. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard — on  the  neutrals. — Columbia  State. 

As  a  sample.  Uncle  Sam's  Army  is  all  that  could  be  desired. — Chicago 
Daily  Neu\s. 

Why  not  make  those  documents  public  and  clear  the  Embassy's  reputa- 
tion?—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

At  the  present  rate,  there  isn't  going  to  be  much  left  of  the  eartli  for 
the  meek  to  inherit. — Columbia  State. 

England  has  perfected  an  instnmient  for  the  prevention  of  naval 
battles — her  Navy. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

What  is  needed  is  a  tariff  commission  that  will  take  the  tariff  ou(  of 
poUtics  and  stay  out  of  polities  itself. — Chicago  Herald.  ■ 

GERM.A.NY  is  now  in  a  position  to  syrapalhize  with  that  fellow  who  wanted 
somebody  to  help  him  let  go  of  a  bear. — Boston  Transcript. 

Germany  objet-ts  to  the  principle  of  visit,  and  search,  even  when  it's 
merely  appUed  only  to  von  Igle's  office. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  State  Department  niighti  send  the  Ambassador  a  .sketch  showing 
that  the  papers  .seized  are  not  the  ones  he  thinks. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Of  course  there's  nothing  in  if,  Ijut.  it  just,  happens  that  the  troopers 
who  got.  in  that,  trouble  hi  Parral  belong  lo  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry. — 
Chicago  Herald. 

The  War  Department  seems  to  ha\e 
it.  flxt  this  way — every  time  Carranza 
orders  our  soldiers  out.  of  Mexico  we 
get  alarmed  and  send  some  more  in. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.ItTST  becau.se  Washington  said:  "In 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  is  no 
reason  why  we  sliould  wait  till  the  war 
is  over  before  beginning  on  prepared- 
ness.— Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  freight,  on  a  $t).5()  order  of  shoes 
sent  to  South  America  from  Boston  the 
other  day  was  .111.1.50.  Heads  of  fami- 
lies in  Patagonia  must,  be  pretty  nearly 
ready  for  thi>  war  to  end. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  German  societies  that  are  send- 
ing protests  to  Congress  against,  a 
rupture  with  Germany  might.  i)ro- 
mote  peace  equally  well  by  sending 
protests  to  Berlin  against  a  rupture 
with  Americ&.^Springfield  Republican. 

While  Germany  was  sinking  pi^/sen- 
ger  -  vessels  b(H;ause  they  resembled 
transports,  she  was  careful  not  to 
approach  dangerously  near  the  real 
transport.s  that  were  carrying  the 
Russians  to  HYance.  —  Philadelphia 
Norllt  American. 


Carranza  seems  to  be  much  stronger  for  the  recall  than  the  initiative. 
— Columbia  State. 

Any  connection  between  Leap  Year  and  the  British  seizure  of  mails? — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

One  trouble  with  the  pacifists  is  they  do  not  realize  that  it  takes  two 
to  keep  the  peace. — New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  now  says  he  believes  in  reasonable  preparedness.  Who 
is  corrupting  this  man? — New  York  Tribune. 

.IiTSTiCE  HiuiHE.^'  silence  is  getting  so  intense  that  it  can  be  distinctly 
heard  all,  over  the  countr>'. — Chicago  Herald. 

At  least  Villa  and  the  Crown  Prince  have  proved  that  dying  is  not 
nearly  so  fatal  as  it  once  was. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Theodore  is  said  to  mean  "God's  gift,"  but  we  imagine  that  on  this 
question  Woodrow  is  from  Missouri. — Columbia  State. 

Villa  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the  thought  that  the  whipping 
he's  getting  hurts  us  more  than  it  does  him. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Italian  campaign  has  at  least  shown  that  the  Italian.s  are  among 
(he  greatest  mountain-climbers  the  world  has  ever  known. — Chicago 
Herald. 

It  is  an  imfortunate  and  perhaps  peculiar  coincidence  that  our  httl(> 

crises  with  Germany  and  Mexico  have 
twice  come  at  about  the  .same  time. 
— Chicago  Herald. 


Alderman  Klats,  of  Cliicago,  wants 
to  change  Shakespeare  Avenue  and 
the  police-station  thereon  to  Bacon 
Avenue  and  station.  More  appropriat<> 
for  a  stock -yards  city. — A'ew  York 
World. 

The  Carranza  Government  is  ar- 
ranging to  buy  u^  all  of  iiss  paper- 
money.  They  must  have  heard  of 
the  liigh  prices  being  paid  for  scrap 
paper  in  .America. — Nashrille  Southern 
Lunibermau. 

Dksarmament  theorist*!  who  depend 
for  defease  on  tlio.se  ":<.000  miles  of 
open  sea  l)et.we»>n  America  and  Europe" 
nnist.  find  interesting  reading  in  the 
account  of  the  Ku.ssian  ^.\rmy"s  voy- 
ag(>  to  France. — Philadelphia  Xorlh 
.■\merican. 


:  >:*^i>-':i%i?i'<^>:: 


ropyriplited.  tOIti,  by  tlic  Plilladelphia  "  Inquirer." 

ON   THE  TOBOtUiAN 

Morgan  in  tlic  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


FoKD  peace-leaders  will  wait  a  y<>»r 
before  submitting  their  peace  -  plan, 
their  information  convincing  iliem  that 
the  war  will  last  that  long.  Tlio.> 'r»> 
like  the  Sumter  county  parson  who  wa.-* 
iisked  t»>  pra.\  for  rain  and  wouldnl  dt» 
it  b<»cause  the  wind  wasn't  In  llie  right 
ilirectlon.       Tnifiixi  Trilume. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


HOW  EUROPE  REGARDED  THE  SUBMARINE  "ULTIMATUM" 


THE  IMPERTINENCE  of  our  Government  in  presum- 
ing to  demand  that  Germanj'  abandon  its  submarine 
methods  seems  to  have  both  amused  and  amazed  the 
chief  organs  of  Berhn,  whose  comment  as  quoted  below  re- 
vealed clearly  before  their  Government  replied  their  light  re- 
gard for  anything  America  might  think  or  do.  German  Social- 
ist comment  is  more  serious, 
but  has  less  weight  with  the  pow- 
ers that  be.  Dutch  opinion  be- 
trayed a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  President's  pen, 
while  the  press  of  the  AlUed  Pow- 
ers greeted  the  note  with  some- 
thing like  a  cheer.  Swift  events 
may  relegate  all  these  comments 
to  the  past  before  this  page 
reaches  the  reader's  eye,  but  they 
must  remain  of  interest  as  show- 
ing the  reception  accorded  to  the 
most  serious  note  that  has  ema- 
nated from  Washington  during 
the  present  war.  Abusive  ridi- 
cule marked  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  leading  organs  of  Berlin.  As 
an  example,  the  Berlin  Post  said: 

"We  have  heard  enough  of 
the  siUy  reproaches  leveled  at  us 
by  America's  seagoing  citizens. 
If  the  Washington  gentlemen 
believe  that  we  in  Berhn  have 
nothing  more  important  to  do 
than  investigate  whether  any 
coon  cattle-driver  had  a  lock  of 
his  precious,  crinkly  hair  ruffled 
Avhile  crossing  to  Europe,  then 
the  people  in  the  White  House 
are  terribly  mistaken.  Why  do 
Americans  choose  ships  in  which 
they  can  be  hurt?  Does  the 
American  Government  deny  that 
there  are  rascals  among  Ameri- 
ca's sons?  If  such  rascals  are 
paid  with  British  gold  to  make 
dangerous  ocean-trips,  why  should 
Wilson  make  us  responsible  for 
their  lives?     If  Germany  should 

climb  down,  serious  trouble  is  bound  to  come  from  within. 
Germany's  leaders  prefer  that  the  trouble  should  come  from 
without." 

Count  Ernst  zu  Reventlow's  paper,  the  Berlin  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  adopted  a  similar  note  of  flippancy: 

"Germany  wiU  never  yield  to  America  because  of  President 
Wilson's  bluff.  The  attitude  of  the  American  press  is  in  comical 
contrast  to  the  really  effective  power  of  the  country.  The  best 
methods  of  advertisement  of  which  Wilson  is  master  wear  thin 
in  time.  When  the  sword  of  Damocles  remains  too  long  sus- 
pended, all  can  .see  that  it  is  only  a  wooden  one." 

The  powerful  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  has  never  been 
able  to  convince  itself  of  the  President's  sincerity,  regarded  the 
note  more  as  an  indirect  aid  to  England  than  a  menace  to 
Germany.     It  wrote: 

"Had  Wilson  fought  against  the  countless  violations  of  inter- 
national law  of  which  our  enemy  is  guilty,  and  particularly  the 
cold-hearted  inhumanity  with  which  England  is  waging  the  war 


TEUTONIC  LOGIC. 


WlLSON- 


So  you  still  propose  to  drown  Americans  if  they  travel 
on  ships  that  are  armed  ?  And,  pray,  how  can  you  tell  whether 
they're  armed  or  not,  if  you  sink  them  on  sight  ?  " 

German — "Oh!     Veil!     My  te-ar  Vilson  !     Surely,  zey  vould  not 
pe  so  voolishness  as  not  to  pe  armed  !  " 

— Bystander  (London"). 


of  starvation  against  us,  with  the  same  indignation  mth.  which 
he  has  judged  our  submarine  war  and  now  sits  in  judgment 
on  it,  we  might  be  able  to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  the  gesture 
with  which  he  champions  humanity  in  warfare. 

"In  that  case  he  would  have  gone  down  in  the  history  of  his 
country  as  a  champion  of  ethical  principles,  who  looked  neither 
to  the  j-ight  nor  the  left;  one  who  had  maintained  these  prin- 
ciples as  a  holy  duty;  one  who 
would  rather  appear  to  posterity 
as  an  apostle  of  moral  theories 
than  a  statesman.  But  long  be- 
fore our  submarine  war  was  be- 
gun he  did  nothing  to  hinder 
what  might  harm  us,  and  at 
least  indirectly  he  did  every- 
thing to  foster  all  American  ef- 
forts that  could  be  helpful  to 
England.  Since  he  either  silently 
put  up  with  all  violations  of  in- 
ternational law  by  our  enemies, 
or  so  very  gently  chided  them 
that  his  protests  were  absolutely 
without  any  effect,  and  since  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  warn 
his  fellow  countrymen  against 
using  armed  enemy  ships,  there- 
fore we  can  not  grant  him  the 
right  to  set  himself  up  as  the 
champion  of  humanit3\" 

The  Berlin  Vorwarts,  voicing 
the  opinions  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, who  are  the  largest  political 
party  in  the  Fatherland,  warned 
the  nation  that  the  President 
spoke  with  the  American  people 
behind  him,  and  it  exhibited  a 
strong  desire  to  avoid  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  rupture : 

"Whether,  in  the  acute  stage 
which  the  crisis  has  now  entered, 
a  mutual  understanding  can  still 
be  arrived  at,  we  must  wait  to 
see,  but  in  any  event  the  Govern- 
ments, both  here  and  across  the 
water,  should  keep  cool  and,  "W'ith 
all  decision,  guard  themselves 
against  every  pressure  on  the 
part  of  the  overzealous.  , 
"As  surely  as  the  American  people  desire  to  avoid  an  extreme 
step  against  Germany,  and  if  any  possible  way  to  an  imderstand- 
ing  shows  itself,  just  so  certain  is  it,  as  the  Berliner  Taqehlati 
so  strikingly  said,  that  the  German  people  in  its  overwhelming 
majority  want  no  war  with  America.  All  sane  statesmen  who 
are  conscious  of  their  great  responsibility  both  in  Germany  and 
Amerif-a  should  rest  assured  that  they  have  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  behind  them  in  resorting  to  every  measure  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  a  break." 

The  Berliner  Tageblall  took  a  high  moral  tone  and  was  a  little 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  all  the  pother  was  about.    It  remarked: 

"We  honestly  and  truly  do  not  harbor  the  wish  to  destroy 
lives  or  torpedo  unarmed  ships  with  the  peaceful  human  beings 
who  find  it  necessary  to  travel  in  dangerous  waters.  Such  a 
procedure  would  accomplish  no  'war-purpose.' 

"The  German  Go\ornmenl  likewise  has  not  taken  the  stand 
that  the  torpedoing  of  unarmed  merchant-ships  is  permissible. 
The  German  Government  did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sussex  was  in  the  wai'-zone.     The  German  Government  merely 
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considers  that  the  fault  of  the  submarine  eoiumander  was  not 
proved  and  that  the  case  was  at  least  doubtful." 

Turning  to  Holland,  we  find  that  the  Amsterdam  Handehthlad 
described  the  note  as  "an  ultimatum  that  was  no  ultimatum," 
and  it  continued: 

"The  F*resident  informs  Germany  that  he  is  warning  it  for 
the  last  time — will  there  not  be  also  a  warning  for  the  very  last 
time  and  for  absolutely  the  last  time  and  for  irrevocably,  finall.v, 
absolutely  the  last  time?  The  weakiiess  of  America's  position 
to-day  is  due  to  tiie  fact  that  no  one  takes  its  threats  seriously, 
and  that  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Wilson's  notes  do  not  make  the  impression  of  earnestness 
and  determination  needed  to  give  them  force." 

French  opinion  was  thus  crystallized  by  the  Paris  Matin: 

"When  the  responsible  and  almost  so\ereign  head  of  a  hundi-ed 
million  free  citizens  mounts  the  rostrum  in  Congress  to  declare, 
'We  ai"e  the  spokesmen  of  the  rights  of  humanity,'  he  has  per- 
formed an  act  of  immense  moral  importance.  It  is  in  the  name 
of  legality-  that  tMs  statesman,  ha\'ing  behind  him  the  coimtry 
on  which  the  whole  world  depends,  declares  before  the  whole 
world,  'We  will  not  tolerate  injustice.' 

"In  those  few  words  his  whole  message  is  summed  up.  It  is  a 
historical  event,  which  is  deserving  of  our  admiration  as  one  of 
the  noblest  acts  in  the  memory  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Herve,  in  a  vivid  article  in  his  organ,  the  Paris  Victoire, 
at  the  moment  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in  France, 
greeted  the  advent  of  a  new  ally: 

"The  soldiers  of  Kitliur  laughed  sneeringly,  but  their  laughter 
woke  Washington  in  his  tomb  and  Abraham  Lincoln — those  two 
great  knights  of  humanity.  Then  the  French,  British,  Itahans, 
Belgians,  and  Ser\aans,  aU  fighting  for  liberty,  understood  that 
it  was  they,  Lincoln  and  Washington,  who  spoke  through 
Wilson's  mouth,  and  that  international  right  was  still  existent." 

The  Finglish  papers  anticipated  a  German  refusal  and  were 
full  of  the  moral  support  that  the  President's  note  brought 
to  their  cause.     The  London  Daily  News  said: 


"The  note  takes  high  ground  worthy  of  a  great  nation  whose 
moral  and  material  forces  are  behind  the  demand.  There 
remains  for  Germany  only  a  straight  and  rapid  choice  between 
submission  and  war.  By  all  the  signs,  her  choice  will  be  war, 
and  the  interval  is  likely  to  be  short  and  qiiickly  bridged. 

"The  moral  value  to  the  Allies  of  an  alliance  with  America 
can  hardl\'  be  overstated,  either  in  this  country,  wliich  is  bound 
by  ties  of  race  and  spirit  with  America,  or  in  France,  where 
associations  dating  from  the  stormy  births  of  both  Republics  have 
kept  them  linked  by  the  memory  of  common  struggles  and  the 
realization  of  common  ideals. 

"Nor  can  the  material  effect  of  America's  intervention  be 
dismissed  as  of  small  account.  President  Wilson,  without, 
nio\ang  a  soldier  or  a  ship,  can  affect  most  potently  both  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  the  conditions  of  peace.  His  ac- 
tion has  alreadv  weighted  the  balance  heavilv  in  favor  of  the 
AUies." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  considered: 

"It  can  now  be  said  that  to-day  the  civilized  Powers  of  the 
earth  are  \artnally  as  one.  The  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  spoken  through  their  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the 
voice  of  the  nation  is  clear,  decisive,  and  firm.  The  iinexpectedly 
downright,  sweeping  character  of  the  note  will  come  upon 
the  German  people  with  a  tremendous  shock." 

The  London  Daily  Graphic,  too,  a  paper  which  is  notable  for 
the  penetration  of  its  reviews  of  foreign  politics,  finds  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  Allies'  cause  and  the  cause  of  America, 
as,  it  says,  she  contends  for  the  same  principle  for  which  the 
Entente  fights: 

"The  very  patience  America  has  displayed  makes  President 
Wilson's  impeachment  all  the  more  powerful.  It  wiU  be  a  relief 
to  the  world  that  the  greatest  neutral  nation  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  upon  international  law.  The  Allies  mil  be  content  to 
rest  their  case  on  that  foundation.  They  are  at  war  because 
Germany  \'iolated  that  law  from  the  beginning,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  struggle  until  it  is  made  impossible  for  any  nation  ever 
again  to  deluge  the  world  with  bloodshed  because  she  respects 
no  law  but  her  own  might."    * 


,1.  SAM    h^.KKS  THK   FIKK. 

— ©  Mcgppnriorfer  Bllilter  (Munich) 


— (g)  Lustige  Hldller  (Berlin). 
THE   GERMAN   VIEW   OF   AMERICA'S   POSITION. 
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CHINA'S  MYSTERIOUS   REVOLUTION 

BRET  HARTE  informed  the  world  [years  ago  that  "for 
ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,  the  heathen 
Chinee  is  peculiar."  But  the  political  gyrations  of  the 
Howery  Land  in  the  past  few  years  have  outdone  in  peculiarity 
anything  Bret  Harte  ever  knew.  First,  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was 
"elected"  President;  ne.xt,  we  were  told  the  <'ountry  demanded 
a  monarchy;  then  the  coronation  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  post- 
poned; finally,  he  is  convinced  that  republicanism  is  what  the 
people  want,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  his  earnest  endeavors  to 
ascertain  and  obey  the  will  of  the  people,  he  is  faced  with  open 
revolt.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  for  the  Western 
mind  to  discover  what  the  rev- 
olutionaries of  southern  China 
really  wish;  first,  the  province 
of  Yunnan  rose,  to  be  quickly 
followed  by  Kweichow;  then  af- 
ter a  lull  they  were  joined  by  a 
third  province — Kwangsi;  and 
now  a  fourth — Chekiang — has 
proclaimed  its  independence.  In 
the  quaint  Chinese  manner  of 
taking  a  census  these  provinces 
are  found  to  contain  8,381,000 
families — which  means  approxi- 
mately 41,910,000  souls.  What- 
ever these  provinces  may  desire, 
it    seems     pretty     certain    that 

there  is  one  thing  they  do  not  want — and  that  is  Yuan  Shi  Kai 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  attitude  of  the  South,  we  are  told, 
was  unexpected  at  Peking  and  disconcerted  Yuan.  Its  first 
result  was  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  proclaiming  that  the 
Monarchy  should  give  way  to  republicanism.  Thus  ended  an 
Empire  which  lasted  just  101  days.  Yuan's  edict,  as  pubhshed 
in  the  Peking  papers,  runs: 

"I  have  myself  to  blame  for  my  lack  of  virtue.  Why  should  I 
blame  others?  The  people  have  been  thrown  into  misery.  The 
soldiers  have  been  made  to  bear  hardships.  Commerce  has 
declined.  Taking  this  condition  into  consideration,  I  feel 
exceedingly  sorry. 

"I  am  stiU  of  the  opinion  that  the  designation  petitions  sub- 
mitted through  the  acting  Li  Fa  Yuan  (State  Council)  are 
unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  official 
acceptance  of  the  throne  on  December  11  is  hereby  canceled, 
and  the  designation  petitions  are  hereby  returned  through  the 
State  Department  to  the  Tsan  Cheng  Yuen,  acting  as  the  Li 
Fa  Yuan,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  petitioners  for  destructibn.  AU 
preparations  connected  therewith  are  to  cease  forthwith. 

"Thus  1  hope  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  sincerity  of 
ancients  by  shouldering  myself  all  the  blame  so  that  my  action 
will  fall  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  is  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  heaven.  Those  who  advocated  the  Monarchy  were 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the 
country,  but  as  their  methods  have  proved  unsuitable  their 
patriotism  might  harm  the  country.  Those  who  opposed  thc^ 
Monarchy  have  done  so  out  of  the  desire  to  express  their  political 
views.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  would  not  go  to  the 
extreme,  thereby  endangering  the  country.  They  should 
therefore  listen  to  their  conscience  and  give  up  their  prejudices. 
With  one  mind  and  purpose  they  should  unite  in  the  effort  of 
saving  the  situation  so  that  we  may  be  spared  the  horror  of 
internal  strife." 

Yuan  next  proceeds  to  shoulder  the  blame  for  all  that  has 
occurred  during  his  brief  regime  as  uncrowned  monarch,  and 
does  it,  too,  in  most  ample  fashion.  Then  he  cleverly  refers 
to  the  division  of  responsibility  which  nectessarily  follows'  the 
reestabhshment  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  goes 
on,  very  emphatically,  to  point  the  moral: 

"In  brief,  all  the  faults  of  the  country  are  mine.  Now  that 
Ihe  acceptance  of  the  throne  has  been  canceled,  every  man 
will  be  responsible  for  his  own  action  should  he  further  disturb 
peace  and  give  causes  for  pretexts.     1,  the  President,  being 


(charged  with  the  duty  of  ruMng  the  country,  can  not  remain 
idle  while  the  country  is  racing  to  perdition.  Let  all  our  generals, 
officials,  soldiers,  and  citizens  act  according  to  this  ideal." 

This  proclamation  the  official  organs  at  Peking,  such  as  The 
Daily  A'cws,  hail  as  an  indication  of  Yuan's  sincere  wish  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  intimate  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
checkmating  the  sinister  ambitions  of  a  certain  Power,  pre- 
sumably meaning  .lapan.  The  North  China  Daily  News,  of 
Shanghai,  admittedly  the  most  influential  British  journal  in 
China,  expresses  satisfaction  over  Yuan's  voluntary  abdication, 
and  asserts  that  in  the  present  delicate  and  complicated  situa- 
tion Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  probably  the  best  man  to  hold  the  reins 
of  the  Government  as  President,  if  not  as  Emperor. 

The  majority  of  the  native 
press  in  Shanghai  are,  however, 
still  irreconcilable  and  continue 
to  assail  him.  The  Shien-pao, 
Min-i-pao,  Ke-pao,  and  M  in- 
law-pao  all  agree  that  Yuan's 
[words  can  not  be  trusted,  and 
that  his  belated  abdication  will 
not  in  the  least  alter  the  attitude 
of  the  southern  revolutionists. 
The  Min-i-pao  is  most  severe  in 
attacking  Yuan,  and  declares 
that  during  the  past  four  years 
he  has  perpetrated  every  im- 
aginable crime  in  utter  disregard 
of    the    welfare    of     the    people 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  YUAN'S  CROWN. 

— Mancho  (Tokyo). 


and  the  State.     To  quote  this  journal: 

"Throughout  his  life  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  promoted  his  selfish 
ends  by  deceit  and  subterfuge.  His  words  are  of  no  value.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  changing  his  front  if  it  serves  his  selfish 
purposes.  Even  the  water  of  the  great  Yangtse  River  is  not 
sufficient  to  cleanse  his  sins.  ...  As  long  as  China  is  ruled 
by  such  a  man,  whether  as  Emperor  or  as  President,  the  country 
is  doomed.  The  question  now  confronting  us  is  not  whether 
Yuan  shall  be  Emperor  or  President,  but  how  we  shall  elimi- 
nate him  and  establish  a  republic  upon  a  secure  base." 

The  Shien-pao  ridicules  the  thinly  veiled  plea  advanced  in 
Yuan's  edict  that  the  revolting  provinces  should  be  satisfied 
with  his  voluntary  resignation  and  should  cooperate  with  him 
if  they  are  to  save  the  country  from  the  encroachments  of  foreign 
Powers.  The  journal  thinks  that  this  is  simply  another  ruse  to 
lull  the  southern  opponents — 

"Every  time  the  real  patriots  of  the  south  rise  to  fight  cor- 
ruption at  Peking,  astute  schemers  like  Yuan  Shi  Kai  are 
sure  to  preach  the  unity  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
dissension." 

The  North  dhina  Daily  News,  however,  believes  that  the  new 
turn  of  affairs  at  Peking  furnishes  the  opportune  moment  for 
the  rebels  to  quit  fighting  and  come  to  terms  with  Yuan.  It 
is  reported  that  Tang  Shao-i,  a  high  official  in  the  Manchu 
Government  and  a  special  envoy  to  this  (country  in  1910,  is 
entrusted  by  Yuan  Shi  Kai  with  the  difficnit  task  of  reconciling 
the  southern  leaders  with  the  Peking  Administration.  But 
judging  from  the  attitude  of  Tsai-e,  head  of  the  revolting  prov- 
inces, and  his  associates,  such  an  attempt  is  more  likely  (<> 
fail  than  to  succ>3ed,  unless  Yuan  Shi  Kai  resigns  the  I*residency 
as  he  slept  down  from  th<'  throne.  An  important  incident 
occurring  simultaneously  with  Yiuin's  abdication  is  the  issuance 
in  Kwangsi  of  a  manifesto  by  Liang  Chi-chao,  a  famous  savant, 
and  General  Lu  Jun-ting,  governor  of  Kwangsi,  impeaching 
Yuan  and  his  raisad ministration.  Meanwhile,  Yuan  is  trying 
to  pat(!h  up  his  injured  prestige  by  ctnploying  the  still  unfaded 
influenc<i  of  General  Tuan  Chi-jui,  Vice-President  General 
Li  ^'uan-luuig,  and  llsu  Shih-chang,  former  governor  of 
Manchui'ia.  y 
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RUSSIAN   PROGRESS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

With  the  exception  of  the  road  westward,  all  the  arrows  indicate  the  actual  positions  of  the  Russians  at  present,  with  Petrograd  predicting 
further  conciuests.  Tlie  dotted  portion  of  the  westward  line  indicates  the  Russian  objective.  Erzingan  has  not  yet  fallen,  tho  the  Russians 
expect  its  early  collapse,  since  the  capture  of  Trebizond  has  severed  the  Turkish  line  of  communication  for  supplies. 


THE   FALL    OF   TREBIZOND 

THE  MASTERY  OF  ASIA  MINOR,  say  the  Allies' 
military  critics,  passed  to  the  Russians  with  the  capture 
of  Trebizond.  This  famous  city,  renowned  from  remote 
antiquity,  where  Xenophon  and  his  10,000  first  reached  the 
sea,  where  Mithridates,  the  last  of  the  great  Asians,  successfully 
resisted  the  might  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  many  a  long  year, 
where  the  Byzantine  and  Comnenian  sovereigns  ruled  with  a 
magnificence  which  dazzled  the  Crusaders  and  sectu-ed  it  a 
fame  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  is  to-day  the  gateway  to 
Armenia  and  the  geographical  outlet  for  the  trade  of  western 
Persia.  How  highly  its  capture  is  esteemed  by  the  Allies  can 
be  seen  when  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  says: 

"The  captiu-e  of  Trebizond  has  demonstrated  past  all  possi- 
bility of  refutation  that  the  resisting  power  of  the  Turks  is  nearing 
its  extreme  limit.  We  can  begin  now  confidently  to  face  the  prob- 
ability of  liquidation  of  the  side-issue  of  the  war  in  lesser  Asia. 

"The  capture  of  the  city  was  effected  with  remarkable  speed. 
Trebizond  had  been  fortified  during  the  war  Avith  strong  posi- 
tions with  concrete-based  batteries  which  could  cover  with 
their  fire  the  whole  shore-road  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Deirmen 
Dere.  It  hardly  seemed  possible  that  even  by  rapid  assault 
the  town  could  be  taken  so  soon  after  the  victory  on  the  Kara 
Dere,  but  the  problem  was  solved  by  a  most  skilful  combination 
of  movements 

"The  Russians  now  have  'u.t  their  disposal  a  good  naval 
base,  and  the  question  of  communications  and  supplies  for  the 
further  cour-se  of  the  Anatolian  operations  is  greatly  sitnplified. 
Tho  Turks  not  only  have  lost  all  hope  of  recovering  Erzerum, 
which  the  possession  of  Trebizond  might  still  have  justified, 


but  the  complexity  of  their  supply-problem  has  been  enormously 
enhanced.  Erzingan  is  threatened  not  only  from  the  east  but 
from  the  north  along  an  excellent  road  from  Trebizond. 

"Then,  again,  the  fact  that  the  Russians  succeeded  in  landing 
a  large  force  of  troops,  apart  from  the  immediate  effect  in  the 
captiu"e  of  Trebizond,  has  no  enormous  moral  importance,  since 
this  can  be  done  again  nearer  the  Bosporus. 

"The  resistance  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  defiles  of  the 
upper  Choruk  Valley  and  before  Baiburt  is  broken,  and  their 
one  hope  is  to  get  out  on  to  the  Erzingan  road  and  join  the  main 
force  before  their  way  of  retreat  is  cut  off  by  the  Russians." 

The  Russians  themselves  regard  the  capture  of  Trebizond 
as  signahzing  the  collapse  of  Turkej'  and  the  opening  of  the 
way  to  Constantinople.     The  Pelrogradskiya  Vedomosli  \vrites: 

"We  may  consider  one  of  our  enemies  finished.  The  taking  of 
Trebizond  has  so  disorganized  the  Tiu'kish  defensive  plans  that 
all  that  remains  for  her  is  to  lay  down  her  arms  and  ask  mercy. 
She  already  has  sought  ways  to  a  separate  peace,  but  has  met 
with  the  absolute  refusal  of  her  opponent,  who  is  detertnined 
to  close  no  separate  agreements.  Tiu-key's  hour  has  struck, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  will  in  the  near  future  entirely 
disappear  from  the  map." 

The  Turldsh  papers  reproduce  the  somewhat  involved  state- 
ment of  the  War  Office  containing  the  news  that  Trebizond 
had  been  "evacuated,"  but  abstain  from  comment.  The  entire 
Russian  invasion,  indeed,  is  received  in  almost  total  silence, 
with  a  mere  admission  in  one  paper,  as  tho  it  were  quite  negligi- 
ble, that  "tho  enemy  has  trodden  upon  our  soil  in  some  places." 
Reports  of  critical  conditions  in  Constantinople  are  current,  and 
a  crisis  of  some  sort  is  spoken  of  as  probable. 
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GERMANY   IN   BRAZIL 

^MERICxV  is  SAFE  from  any  German  aggression  after 
/-\  the  war,  says  Mr.  von  Jagow^  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  dismisses  as  pre- 
posterous and  absurd  any  idea  that  Germany  cherishes,  or  has 
ever  cherished,  any  designs  of  obtaining  a  foothold  upon  the 
American  (^ontinent.  Such  statements,  however,  were  recently 
made  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  to  prick  this  bubble  the 
CJerman  Foreign  Minister  accorded  an  interview  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Associated  Press  in  Berlin,  in  which  he  said: 

"Can  one  imagine  a  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  after  the  war 
such  that  we  should  have  the  leisure  or  a  free  enough  hand  to 
divert  our  strength  and  efforts  to  such  a  task  on  the  American 
Continent? 

"  Equally  ridiculous,  tho  unfortunately  this  phase  has  a  serious 
side,  are  rumors,  which  I  understand  are  current  in  the  United 
States,  that  Germany  afier  the  war  will  take  revenge  on  the 
United  States  by  pursuing  an  anti-Ainerican  policy,  it  is  even 
reported  to  me  that  some  apprehensive  souls  in  America  foresee 
from  victorious  Germany  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  plant  its  flag  in  South  or  Central  America,  or  even  a 
design  to  leap  upon  the  United  States  and  crush  it  in  order  to 
attain  mastery  of  both  continents.  ^       r 

"I  need  hardly  assure  you  such  reports,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  set  afloat  by  enemies  of  Germany,  in  the  evident 
intention  of  stirring  feeling  against  her,  are  too  absurd  for  denial. 
1  need  only  recall  the  fact  that  Germany  has  never  placed  herself 
in  opposition  to  the  American  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  statement  against  which  Mr.  von 
Jagow  so  emphatically  protests  we  may  quote  from  a  long 
article  in  the  London  ^Spectator,  which  alleges  that  since  1892 
the  two  most  southerly  States  of  Brazil  have  been  subjected 
to  "peaceful  penetration"  by  the  Germans.  The  London 
weekly  says: 

"About  the  year  1892  the  German  consular  agents  began  to 
display  a  keen  interest  in  the  German  colonists  established,  and 
those  about  to  establish  themselves,  in  the  States  in  question — a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  arrogance  and  scant  attention  which 
had  been  previously  meted  out.  Social  clubs  as  well  as  the 
inevitable  rifle-clubs  became  the  order  of  the  day.  and  in  a  very 
short  time  there  was  barely  a  town  but  had  its  'Germania'  and 


'  Deutuche-Schulzenverein.'  These  clubs  became  the  controlling 
centers  of  a  well-organized  propaganda,  and,  carefully  fostered 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  hav«^  i)roved  a  very  power- 
ful aid  in  furthering  the  aims  of  'The  Fatherland.'  (Jerman 
priests  and  pastors  showed  a  gradually  ine^easing  activity,  and 
numerous  schools  under  German  instructors  began  to  flourish, 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  German  Government  being  re- 
ceived in  many  cases,  as  well  as  free  elementary  school-books,  etf. 
Instruction  was  given  in  German,  ' DcutschUmd  ub<r  Alle-s'  sung 
daily,  and  veneration  for  the  house  of  HohenzoUern  wasan  integral 
part  of  t  he  curriculum.  Owing  to  the  laisnez-faire  attitude  of  t  he 
Brazilian  authorities  (who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  at  that  time 
quite  enough  to  do  to  straighten  out  politics  without  worrying 
about  matters  educational),  in  many  districts  the  true  Brazilian 
schools  were  absorbed  or  nullified,  and  Brazilian  children  had  no 
alternative  but  to  frequent  the  German  schools,  where  they  were 
not  only  obliged  to  join  in  the  German  patriotic  exercises,  but 
were  actually  taught  the  geography  of  their  own  country  by 
means  of  maps  upon  Avhich  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Santa  (^atharina  were  (colored  in  as  German  colonies.". 

Since  the  war  began.  The  Spectator  tells  us.  relations  between 
the  Germans  in  these  provinces  and  their  Brazilian  neighbors 
have  been  somewhat  strained,  and,  according  to  the  London 
review,  the  Brazilians  do  not  always  get  the  better  of  the  situa- 
tion.    To  give  examples  of  this,  T/ie  <S' pectoior  proceeds: 

"In  Porto  Alegre  some  German  firms  decided  to  dismiss  all 
Brazilian  employees  because  some  students  had  organized  a 
public  procession  and  demonstration  in  sympathy  with  the 
AUies,  and  it  was  only  on  the  intervention  of  the  authorities 
that  this  decision  was  withdrawn  and  peace  maintained.  This 
action  of  the  German  business  firms  did  not  tend  to  pacify  public- 
feeling.  In  Florianopolis  open  irisults  to  Brazil  and  the  Brazil- 
ians were  indulged  in  freely,  and  a  German  barber  was  prose- 
cuted for  exhibiting  a  sign  outside  his  shop  stating:  'No  shaving 
here  for  niggers,  swine,  or  Brazilians.'  In  February,  1915,  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Gazeta  de  Nolicias  stated  that  a  major  of  the 
Brazilian  Army  who,  in  self-defense,  had  shot  a  mad  dog  be- 
longing to  the  German  consular  agent  in  Santa  C^atharina,  was 
requested  'to  apologize  kneeling.'  When  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  person  referred  to  was  a  Brazilian  officer,  the  consul 
retorted  that  he  saw  mora  reason  than  ever  for  persisting  in  his 
demand.  According  to  the  Rio  Grande  paper,  O  Intransigenle, 
of  June  22,  1915,  a  Major  Trompowsky,  of  Florianopolis,  in  an 
interview  granted  subsequently  admitted  that  he  was  the  officer 
referred  to  and  that  the  facts  were  as  stated." 


TIIK   ALLIKS. 

Turk — "  Look  here.  Bill,  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  " 
Iv.MiiKH — "Get  out  of  my  sight  !  " 


-Strckoza  (Petrograd). 
RUSSLiN    SATIRE    ON    TURKEY'S   PLIGHT 


\\ATeilM  I,  W AlllM.. 

•Helpl" 
— Vctchcrniic  Vreviya  (Petrograd). 


THE   HIGH   COST   OF   GASOLINE 


THE  RISE  IN  THE  PRICE  of  gasoline  has  wrenched 
from  the  automobile-owner  an  agonized  cry  for  cheaper 
fuel.  Either  we  must  devise  a  way  to  get  a  larger  supply, 
thus  bringing  the  price  down,  or  we  must  find  out  how  to  use 
other  fuels  in  the  internal-combustion  type  of  motors.  The 
conclusion  of  a  recent  discussion  of  the  subject,  at  a  sectional 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  abstracted  in 
The  Automobile  (New  York,  March  26),  was  that  more  gasoline 
will  be  available  by  better  exploitation  of  the  oil-fields,  bixt  that, 
simultaneously,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  automobile-engines 
should  be  developed  and  adapted  to  utilize  a  standard  kerosene. 
' '  Kerosene-burning, ' '  the 
paper  goes  on  to  say, 
"seems  to  be  the  easiest 
way  to  secure  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  price  of  auto- 
mobile-fuel." From  an 
address  by  E .  S.  Foljambe, 
entitled  "The  Automobile 
Fuel  -  Situation,"  quota- 
tion and  abstract  are  made 
as  follows: 

"We  are  coming  rapidly 
to  the  point  where  the 
low-grade  fuels  which  are 
now  stored  or  wasted,  and 
in  a  few  cases  used  for 
fuel  in  stationary  or  simi- 
lar power-plants,  must  be 
rendered  adaptable  to  au- 
tomobiles. Two  methods 
are  self-evident  to  meet 
this  situation:   either  the 

present  means  of  vaporization  must  be  so  improved  as  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  lower-grade  fuels,  or  the  fuels  them- 
selves must  be  cracked  to  form  higher-grade  volatiles.  The 
conclusions  he  reaches  are  that  we  must  find  better  methods 
of  refining  the  crude  in  order  to  produce  a  larger  supply  of  fuel 
from  the  existing  supply  of  crude,  that  we  must  create  competi- 
tion in  the  marketing  of  fuel-products,  and,  furthermore,  that 
vaporizing  instruments  must  be  developed  which  will  be  capa- 
ble of  using  the  hydrocarbons  of  lesser  volatility. 

"Regarding  alcohol,  Mr.  Foljambe  stated  that  it  gives  no 
hope  for  immediate  relief.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  even 
without  Governmental  restrictions  for  economical  use  the  present 
type  of  automobile-engine  would  have  to  be  entirely  recon- 
structed. Present  types  of  engines  can  burn  alcohol,  but  they 
do  so  very  uneconomically,  approximately  50  per  cent,  more  fuel 
being  required  per  horse-power-hoiu"  than  were  the  engines  de- 
signed for  its  use.     This  puts  alcohol  out  of  the  present  reckoning. 

"Regarding  benzol,  the  author  points  out  that,  altho  it  is 
prevalent  in  Europe  as  a  fuel,  it  can  only  be  obtained  in  this 
country  in  limited  quantities.  As  long  as  the  war  continues, 
benzol  is  in  as  great  demand  as  gasoline,  and  therefore  offers  no 
relief,  but  in  the  future  may  well  be  considered  as  a  possible 
part  of  the  fuel-supply." 

Kerosene,  on  the  contrary,  holds  out  a  prospect  of  immediate 
relief.  There  has  been  a  great  overproduction,  and  the  refined 
oil  is  stored  in  vast  quantities.     To  quote  again: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  while  theoretically  burning  gasoline, 
according  to  Mr.  Foljambe,  carbureters  have  recently  been  pro- 
vided to  handle  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  which  on 
the  Baume  test  is  often  as  low"  as  54,  and  practically  none  of 
it  over  60.  Commercial  kerosene  contains  35  per  cent,  of  me- 
dium and  10  per  cent,  of  heavy  kerosene. 

"The  paper  states  that  the  Rittman  process  mil  yield  200 
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per  cent,  more  gasoline  than  by  any  other  known  method,  and 
also  states  that,  altho  seven  plants  are  in  the  United  States, 
none  of  them  is  producing  any  appreciable  quantity  of  gasoline. 
"Kerosene  carbureters  were  next  discust  by  the  author,  who 
showed  several  types  which  have  been  heretofore  marketed,  and 
which  involved  various  means  for  breaking  up  the  fuel  at  the 
jet,  completely  gasifying  it  by  heat,  or  even  in  one  case  igniting 
it  before  it  entered  the  cylinder." 

Another  expert  who  discust  the  problem.  Prof.  Chas.  E, 
Lucke,  of  Columbia  University,  stated  that  while  kerosene  as 
a  fuel  is  fundamentally  different  from  gasoline,  and  therefore 
requires  fundamentally  different  means  of  vaporizing,  the  prob- 
lem of  making  a  proper 
explosive  mixture  of  kero- 
sene and  air  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Given  a  proper 
proportion  in  the  mixture, 
with  the  correct  heat-sup- 
ply, and  the  machine  will 
run,  tho  perhaps  not  with 
the  highest  efficiency.  Re- 
garding the  practical  pos- 
sibiUty  of  making  a  light, 
vaporizable  oil  out  of  a 
heavy  one  by  "cracking," 
or  some  similar  process, 
like  the  one  recently  an- 
nounced by  one  of  the 
Government  laboratories 
THEIR  RELATIVE  VALUE.  ^t     Washington    and    de- 

millions  of  barrels  yet  to  be  extracted.  scribed  in  these  pages,  Dr. 

W.  F.  Rittman,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  is  the  inventor  of  one  of  the 
new  processes,  stated  that  the  "cracking"  of  crude  oil  is  a  reality, 
and  that  it  is  actually  keeping  down  the  price  of  gasoline.  Says 
the  journal  from  which  we  have  been  quoting: 

"He  predicted  that  gasoline  would  continue- to  rise  until  the 
cracking  process  or  the  use  of  kerosene  is  able  to  catch  up  to 
the  demand.  The  cracking  of  crude  oil  is  a  reaUty.  Great 
numbers  of  intelligent  men  are  now  working  on  the  problem, 
and  therefore  there  can  only  be  one  result 

"Regarding  the  matter  of  competition,  Dr.  Rittman  said  that 
the  little  fellow  has  been  forced  to  put  up  the  price  simply  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  to  store  the  crude  oil,  and  consequently 
had  to  pay  for  it  on  a  rising  scale.  He  predicted,  furthermore, 
that  the  price  may  go  to  forty  cents  or  only  to  thirty-five.  Re- 
garding the  percentage  of  gasoline  which  to-day  is  made  by  the 
cracking  process,  he  stated  that  it  did  not  exceed  15  per  cent., 
and  consequently  was  not  enough  to  offset  the  rising  tendency. 

"A  graphic  description  of  the  cracking  process  was  given  by 
Dr.  Rittman,  who  pictured  the  molecule  of  crude,  stating  that 
the  further  down  in  the  vaporization  scale  we  go  the  larger 
become  the  molecules.  When  there  is  no  restraint  on  this  larger 
molecule  it  breaks  into  smaller  molecules  of  gas,  but  by  applying 
proper  restrainiitg  influences  it  can  be  broken  into  gasoline  in- 
stead. The  reason  he  gives  for  operating  his  process  in  the 
gaseous  state  is  that  in  this  condition  it  is  possible  to  seciu-e  any 
variations  of  pressure  and  temperature.  There  was  a  time  when 
crude  carried  the  gasoline  price,  but  to-day  gasoline  carries  the 
price  of  crude. 

"In  the  Rittman  process  no  heat  is  api)lied  to  the  liquid  itself 
in  the  container.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled,  speaking  particu- 
larly of  petroleum,  is  contained  in  the  feed-tank  from  which  it 
is  fed  into  the  still.  There  it  is  vaporized,  and  tiie  vapor,  not 
the  liquid,  is  tlien  distilled  at  a  temperature  of  550°  C.  and  a 
pressure  of  250  pounds  per  square  inch." 
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THE   CAUSE   OF   STORMS 

THE  PREDICTIONS  of  the  Weather  Bureau  are  based 
largely  on  the  fact  that  when  a  storm-center  develops 
and  starts  on  its  eastward  track  across  the  continent, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  direction  and  speed  of  its  motion. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  origin  of  storm-centers, 
and  of  their  opposites,  the  "anticyclones,"  or  fair-weather 
centers,  has  been  a  mystery,  tho  many  have  traced  them  to 
solar  influence.  The  director  of  a  private  observatory  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Carothers,  is  now  using 
the  solar  theory  in  long- 
distance forecasting  with 
such  success  that  Dr. 
Willis  L.  Moore,  former 
chief  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau, 
avers,  in  an  editorial 
written  for  The  Na- 
tional Editorial  Service 
(New  York),  that  Mr. 
Carothers  has  "outstript 
all  the  Government  and 
other  meteorologists  of 
the  world  in  the  search 
for  the  key  to  the  general 
law  of  the  weather." 
Writes  Dr.  Moore: 

' '  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  work  done 
by  him  during  the  past 
fi^'e  years,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he 
has  shown  a  definite  re- 
lation between  the  ap- 
pearance of  storm-con- 
ditions in  the  western 
part  of  our  country  and 
variations  in  the  inten- 
sity of  solar  -  radiation ; 
that  there  are  rifts  in  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun, 
or  what  might  be  called  cloudless  areas,  from  which  is  emitted 
increased  heat;  that  the  sun  rotates  in  twenty-five  daj's, 
instead  of  twenty-seven,  as  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  photosphere;  that  there  are  from  five  to  eight  of  these 
extra-hot  areas  always  present  in  the  sun,  and  that  they  may 
retain  their  existence  for  many  months  at  a  time,  with,  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  each  crosses  our  central  meridian  every 
twenty-five  days;  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  cyclones  and 
anticyclones  that  constitute  our  weather  can  be  traced  back,  by 
Carothers'  system,  to  one  of  these  heat-pulsations  of  the  sun, 
and  that  the  intensity  of  the  cold  waves  and  storms  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  solar  heat-i-ifts  or  cloudless 
areas;  that  there  is  an  interval  of  eighteen  to  eighteen  and  one-  . 
half  days  between  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  extra 
heat  emitted  by  one  of  these  .solar  rifts  and  the  appearance  of 
cold  waves  on  our  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau. 

"The  splendid  work  of  C.  G.  Abbot,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, has  shown  the  variable  character  of  the  sun's  radiation. 
A  working  hypothesis  that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  science 
with  regard  to  this  discovery  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"That  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  a  shaft  of  extra  heat 
expands  the  lower  air  at  the  equator  more  than  it  does  at  high 
latitudes,  causing  the  air  at  the  equator  to  bulge  upward  until 
huge  masses,  like  avalanches  of  snow  on  a  mountainside,  break 
loose  and  slide  down  the  incline  toward  the  poles.  These 
ma.sses  crowd  each  other  because  of  the  converging  of  the  merid- 
ians of  longitude,  have  their  northward  movement  checked,  and 
drop  or  settle  down  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  cool  or  cold 
waves  in  the  middle  latitudes,  or  near  the  arctic  circle.  They 
settle  over  continents  in  winter  and  over  oceans  in  summer, 
because  the  plane  on  which  they  slide  is  steeper  over  land  in 
winter  and  over  oceans  in  summer.  As  the}^  settle  they  cause 
rotating  cyclonic  storm-eddies  to  ascend  on  both  their  eastern 
and  western  sides,  and  thus  indirectly  cause  rain-  and  snow-fall. 


"An  enormous  conservation  of  human  energy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  out-of-doors  work  should  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  S3'stem  by  the  Government  or  other  public  institution." 
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DR.  WILLIS  L.  MOORE, 

Former  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  who  beheves  Mr.  Carothers 
has  discovered  the  key  to  the  weather. 


THE   CHEMISTRY   OF   FLOWER-COLOR 

EVERY  ONE  who  has  studied  the  elements  of  chemistry 
in  school  has  tested  for  acids  with  litmus-paper.  Acid 
turns  the  litmus  red  while  alkalies  change  it  to  blue. 
This  property  of  color 
change  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  litmus, 
which  is  obtained  from 
a  variety  of  lichens,  but 
is  common  to  a  large 
class  of  plant-tissues. 
The  red  and  blue  flowers 
have  it,  and  frequently 
owe  their  color  to  the 
presence  of  acid  or  al- 
kali in  the  sap  that  nour- 
ishes them.  Says  a  writ- 
er in  The  American  Bot- 
anist, quoted  in  The 
Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement (New  ■  York, 
April  1.5): 

"Many  students  have 
doubtless  observed  that 
one  of  the  commonest 
flower-colors  is  a  sort  of 
pm-plish-pink  that  often 
just  misses  becoming  a 
distinct  rose  or  a  decided 
red.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  good  reds  and  pinks 
are  comparatively  rare 
in  any  flora,  and  the  I'ea- 
son  for  this  is  coming  to 
be  well  understood.  The 
normal  color  of  the  pig- 
ment    which     produces 

both  red  and  blue  flowers  is  this  same  purplish-pink.  When  the 
sap  of  the  plant  is  alkaline  this  purplish-pink  turns  blue,  and  when 
it  is  acid  the  flowers  become  pink  or  red.  When  this  is  reahzed, 
several  other  pecuUarities  of  flower-color  become  intelligible. 
For  instance,  there  are  many  blue  flowers,  such  as  the  lungwort 
{Mertensia  virginica) ,  which  are  pink  in  the  bud.  As  the  flowers 
open  and  o.xidation-processes  reduce  the  acidity  of  the  cell-sap, 
the  pink  must  of  necessity  become  bhie.  This  also  explains 
why  so  many  blue  flowers  have  pink  counterparts,  or  the  reverse. 
Let  a  strain  ^^^th  a  tendency  to  acid  cell-sap  appear  in  a  race 
of  blue  flowers,  and  its  blossoms  are  likely  to  become  pink  or  red. 
The  rose-colored  variety  of  the  common  New  England  aster  may 
be  explained  in  this  way.  There  are  also  many  white  flowers 
that  are  pink  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  their  period 
of  bloom.  Apple-blossoms  and  the  flowers  of  the  white  trillium 
and  cotton  will  come  to  mind  in  this  connection.  We  do  not,  how- 
e^Tr,  have  to  depend  upon  instances  like  these.  Almost  any 
pink-  or  blue-plant  juice  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  facts. 
Any  one  who  will  boil  out  the  color  from  a  purple  cabbage  may 
turn  the  juice  blue  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  or 
a  little  baking-soda,  and  restore  the  original  pink  color  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  vinegar  or  other  acid.  Beet-juice  and  most  of 
the  fruit-juices  act  in  the  same  Avay,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prizing to  find  that  the  familiar  litmus-paper  so  commonly  used 
in  testing  for  acids  and  alkalies  is  made  by  dipping  strips  of 
paper  in  the  juice  of  certain  lichens.  Many  pink  flowers  may 
be  turned  blue  by  exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  blue  flowers  become  pink  when  exjiosed  to 
acids.  In  making  these  experiments,  howe\'er,  one  is  often 
astonished  to  find  the  color-change  produced  is  neither  pink 
nor  blue,  but  green — a  fact  which  opens  up  other  avenues 
of  speculation,  but  in  all  of  which  we  discover  how  clevorl.N 
nature  produces  a  variety  of  eflects  with  almost  identical 
materials." 


THE  TEXAS  PROPHET. 

IMr.  W.  F.  Carothers,  who  traces  our 
mysterious  changes  of  weather  to  tlie 
"heat-pulsations  of  the  sun." 
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AMERICA'S   LONGEST  TUNNEL 

IN  ORDER  to  make  the  above  title  true  in  a  national  sense, 
we  should  have  to  annex  Canada  or  let  Canada  annex  us, 
for  the  tunnel  in  question  is  at  Rogers  Pass,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  about  85  miles  west  of  Field,  B.  C.  Our 
neighbors  to  the  north,  however,  have  always  been  good  Amer- 
icans continental!}'.  They  are  great  railway-builders,  and  their 
tunnels  dwarf  ours  completely.  The  driving  of  this  one  under 
the  Selkirk  range,  in  British  Columbia,  is  a  notable  feat  in  en- 
gineering. From  portal  to  portal  its  center-line  will  measure 
26,400  feet,  thereby  exceeding  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  the 
longest  existing  tunnel  on  this  continent.  It  is  being  driven  by 
opening  a  "pioneer  bore"  parallel  with  the  main  tunnel — ^a  new 
feature  which  has  aroused  the  interest  of  tunnel-engineers  the 


without  danger  of  breaks  in  the  air-lines,  or  serious  interruptions 
from  other  causes.  The  saving  of  time  in  this  construction  is 
considered  very  important  by  the  railroad,  as  well  as  by  the 
contractors;  and  a  value  has  been  placed  by  the  railroad  for 
each  day  saved." 

It   is  expected   that   the  whole  work  will  be  completed   by 
September  next. 


Courtesy  of  "The Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

THE  EASTERN  APPROACH   TO  THE  GREAT  TUNNEL 
The  present  line  is  shown  in  the  distance. 


world   over.     To   quote  and  condense  a  contribution    to    The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  March  4): 

"The  estimated  $12,000,000  expenditure  connected  with  this 
undertaking  is  another  indication  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  eliminate  grades  and  snow-troubles  that  have  for  years 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  Western  railway-operation.  The 
tunnel  will  bring  down  the  summit  elevation  of  the  Selkirk  portion 
of  the  line  from  4,330  feet  to  3,791  feet.  It  wiU  reduce  the 
length  of  maximum  grade  from  22.15  miles  as  at  present  to  6.61 
miles,  the  maximum  grade,  2.2  per  cent.,  remaining  the  same. 
It  will  dispense  with  about  four  miles  of  snow-sheds  in  a  length 
of  thirteen  miles  of  main  line.  It  wiU  incidentally  reduce 
the  length  of  the  line  by  about  four  and  a  half  miles.  The 
total  curvature  wiU  be  considerably  reduced,  and  several  loops 
eliminated. 

"  Thus  one  of  the  most  costly  sections,  from  an  operating 
point  of  view,  of  the  whole  system  will  be  entirely  eliminated. 

"The  pioneer  heading  is  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
about  45  feet  from  the  center-line  of  the  main  tunnel.  Cross- 
cuts to  the  line  of  the  main  tunnel  are  being  made  every  1,500 
feet  or  so,  and  drifts  from  each  cross-cut  are  being  driven  in  both 
directions.  The  driving  of  the  main  tunnel  is  thus  being  ac- 
complished at  a  large  number  of  headings  simultaneously.  In 
addition,  the  main  tunnel-work  was  advanced  from  each  portal. 

"The  main  object  sought  by  the  contractor  through  the 
construction  of  this  pioneer  drift  wns  the  securing  of  increased 
speed  in  the  tunnel-excavation  and  a  decrease  in  the  expense, 
through  ability  to  attack  the  excavation  at  several  points  at  the 
same  time  and  permit  of  the  continuous  operation  of  the  shovels 


BACK  TO   THE   VEGETABLE   DYE 

THE  OLD  VEGETABLE  DYESTUFFS,  in  common  use 
fifty  years  ago,  are  now  being  employed  again,  to  an 
extent  greater  than  any  one  now  in  active  business  can 
remember.  They  had  been  replaced  by  chemical  dyes,  such 
as  the  coal-tar  colors,  but  these  were  largely  made  in  Germany, 

and  the  war  has  interfered  with  their 
production  and  importation.  It  has 
been  suggested,  we  are  told  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  Weekly  Drug  Markets 
(New  York,  April  5),  that  the  return 
of  these  vegetable  dyestuffs  may  be 
permanent,  as  they  may  have  become 
so  strongly  entrenched  in  usage  by 
the  end  of  the  war  that  the  chemical 
products  can  not  again  displace  them. 
We  read: 


"With  the  elimination  of  the  dyes 
of  this  character  made  in  Germany, 
which  had  become  the  world's  great- 
est producer,  but  whose  products,  on 
account  of  the  Em-opean  War,  could 
not  be  shipped  to  this  country,  the 
American  industries  dependent  upon 
them  were  menaced  by  a  dearth  of 
colors  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
experienced.  The  artificial  organic 
dyestuffs  had  become  so  stronglj^  en- 
trenched that  a  retiu"n  of  any  magni- 
tude to  the  use  of  natural  dyestuffs 
was  for  the  time  practically  impossible. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plants  produc- 
ing indigo  and  madder  had  shrunk 
to  smaU  proportions  because  the  dye- 
stuffs  made  from  them  could  not 
compete  wdth  the  artificial  colors  that 
were  to  supersede  them,  for  the  pro- 
ducer must  be  assm-ed  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  crops  if  he  is  to  obtain  commercial  success.  Like 
many  primitive  peoples  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  inroads  of  those  ha^^ng  a  higher  ci^dlization,  many  of  the 
natural  dyestuffs  were  relegated  to  the  historic  background  of 
the  dyeing  industries. 

"The  continuation  of  the  present  war,  like  many  of  the 
ciu-ious  anomalies  brought  about  by  the  whirligig  of  time,  has 
caused  a  revival  of  the  old-time  dyestuffs  and  a  return  to  some 
.of  the  older  methods  of  dyeing.  The  color-chemist  has  been 
busy  retracing  the  steps  of  his  forebears  in  the  quest  for  natural 
colors,  and  that  some  success  has  followed  his  work  is  now  evi- 
dent from  the  demand  for  the  products  producing  such  colors  or 
dyes.  Utilization  of  native  woods  and  barks,  as  the  osage  orange 
and  other  products  of  the  vegetable  world,  are  cases  in  point. 

"Are  the  uses  of  these  natural  dyestuffs  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  possible  development  of  any  anilin  industry  that  is 
now  or  which  may  be  hereafter  established  in  this  country?  A 
statement  has  been  recently  made  that  such  success  with  vege- 
table dyes  has  already  been  obtained  that  for  many  purposes 
they  would  never  be  again  superseded  by  the  use  of  artificial 
organic  dyestuffs.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  grain  of  truth  in  this 
statement,  but  the  appreciation  of  its  full  import  is  not  now 
possible.  The  entrenchment  of  the  anilin-dye  industry,  with  its 
commercial  ramifications  and  the  application  of  such  dyes  to  the 
necessities  and  artistic  tastes  of  every  individual,  is  not  likely 
to  be  uprooted  in  this  transitional  period.  A  worUl-wide  return 
to  the  use  of  natural  dyestuffs  appeals  to  the  imagination,  but 
whether  such  a  renascence  will  continue  long  after  the  present 
war  has  passed  into  history  is  a  question  which  the  future 
must  answer." 
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THE   INDIAN   AS   A   FARMER 


then,  in  conformity  with  his  abeady  established  agricultural 
methods,  or  on  original  lines,  develop  a  maize-eulture  of  his 
own.  In  fact,  he  has  no  basis  for  any  claims  to  originality  except 
in  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances  and  the  somewhat 
recent  rationalization  of  agriculture  by  scientific  investigation. 

"In  this  connection  the  maize-culture  of  the  Old  World  is 
particularly  suggestive.  At  the  discovery  of  America,  samples  of 
maize  were  carried  home,  seed  was  planted,  and  in  a  surprizingly 
short  time  its  cultivation  spread  even  so  far  as  China;  but  the 
maize-complex  of  the  Old  World  has  scarcely  anything  in  common 
mth  that  of  the  Indian  and  the  American  farmer.  The  reason 
is  plain — it  was  the  isolated  plant  that  came  into  European 
culture,  necessitating  original  experimentations  with  the  new 
seed,  or,  at  least,  the  adaptation  of  its  culture  to  the  methods  or 
'patterns'  for  the  raising  of  other  plants 

"The  taking  over  of  the  maize-complex  by  the  whites  has  its 
parallels.     One  striking  example  is  the  tobacco-complex,  where 


•<yUiu„ 


NOT  ONLY  IS  INDIAN  CORN  as  a  staple  food-crop 
borrowed  from  the  aborigines,  but  we  have  copied  also 
their  methods  of  culture,  of  preparing  and  eating  the 
food,  and  many  traditions  and  social  observances  associated 
with  it.  In  fact,  we  are  told  by  Clark  W^issler,  curator  of  an- 
thropology in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
that  maize-culture  as  practised  by  American  farmers  is  "a  fine 
example  of  a  borrowed  culture-trait."  A  striking  thing  about 
Indian  customs  and  traditions  connected  with  their  use  of  maize 
is  that  these  were  the  same  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  This,  Mr.  Wissler  thinks,  proves 
that  these  observances  were  perfe(;ted  in  one  spot  and  distributed 
thence  over  the  continent.  He 
writes  as  follows  in  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology  (Chica- 
go, March): 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine our  own  maize-culture  to 
see  how  completely  om*  ancestors 
took  over  this  aboriginal  com- 
plex and  to  what  extent  it  still 
survives.  Our  farmers  formerly 
planted,  and  often  yet  plant, 
maize  in  hiUs;  this  w^as  the  uni- 
versal Indian  mode,  to  drop  four 
to  five  grains  at  one  place  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  three 
feet,  quite  like  a  cornfield  of  to- 
day. In  cultivation,  the  Indian 
hoed  the  earth  up  around  the 
growing  stalk,  which  is  still  the 
principle  of  the  mechanical  culti- 
vator. For  husldng,  our  farmers 
use  a  husking-pin,  which,  while 
now  of  iron,  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  of  bone  and  wood,  pre- 
cisely like  those  still  in  use  among 
our  surviving  Eastern  Indians. 
Ears  of  corn  to  be  dried  or 
preserved  for  seed  often  have 
their  pendent  husks  braided  to- 
gether; this  is  typically  Indian. 
The  corn-crib  was  used  by  the 
Indians  and  elevated  on  posts 
to  keep  the  contents  dry  and 
to  protect  it  from  rodents.     The 

type  of  crib  which  is  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  was 
also  in  use  by  the  Southern  Indians. 

"The  Indian  planted  beans  and  squashes  among  the  corn. 
This  has  always  been  a  favorite  custom  of  our  farmers.  He  also 
understood  the  art  of  testing  his  seed  and  of  preparatory  germina- 
tion in  warm  water.  Where  fish  were  available  they  were  used 
for  fertilization,  the  rule  being  one  fish  to  a  hill. 

"The  methods  of  cooking  corn  are  not  only  still  about  the 
same  among  us,  but  we  also  retain  many  of  the  Indian  names 
for  such  dishes,  as  'hominy'  and  'succotash.'  The  famous  roast- 
ing-ear  in  all  its  forms  was  known  to  the  Indian.  Then  we  must 
not  forget  the  favorite  mush,  which  is  stirred  with  a  wooden 
ladle  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Algonkin  tribes.  Some  years 
ago  our  country  people  still  made  'lye  hominy'  with  wood- 
ashes,  just  as  described  by  some  early  observers  of  the  Indian. 

"Corn-husk  mats  may  still  be  seen  in  some  country-homes. 
As  I  recall  a  few  specimens  examined,  the  technique  was  the      were    derived    from    Spanish    colonists    and    were    somewhat 
sameas  the  Iroquoian  examples  to  be  seen  in  our  museums different    from    those    of   the    English    colonists,     still    persist 

"It  is  clear  that  in  pioneer  days  the  white  farmer  took  over      among   the   settlers  of  our  Western  States  in  contrast  to  those 
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again  the  colonists  took  over  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  traits 
complex.  The  manufacture  of  maple-sugar  is  another.  On  the 
part  of  the  Indians  we  have  the  taking  over  of  the  horse-complex 
of  the  Great  Plains  before  the  general  assimilation  of  white  culture 
began.  Also,  in  the  wide  distribution  of  aboriginal  traits  we 
have  presumptive  evidence  of  intertribal  borrowing,  and  the 
fact  that  distinct  complexes  like  pottery-making,  coil-basketry, 
acorn  meal,  soft  buckskin  tan,  etc.,  are  often  found  among  many 
adjacent  tribes  wdthout  essential  variations,  indicates  that  one 
tribe  after  another  took  over  these  complexes  entire  in  just  the 
same  way  as  our  typical  example  of  maize-culture  was  takeji 
over  by  the  American  colonists. 

"Returning  to  oiu"  discussion  of  maize-culture,  another  sug- 
gestive fact  is  that  the  distribution  of  the  American  type  of 
maize-culture  is  the  same  now  as  in  prehistoric  times.  In 
like    manner,    certain    phases    of    Indian    horse-cidture,   which 


the  whole  maize-culture  complex  entire,  except  its  ceremonial 
and  social  elements.  Even  here  we  find  some  curious  simi- 
larities. The  husking-bee,  which  was  one  of  the  great  social 
events  of  our  fathers'  times,  is  strikingly  paralleled  by  an  old 
Indian  custom.  No  doubt  if  we  knew  more  of  the  homely 
history  of  our  forefathers  we  should  find  some  surprizing  intru- 
sions of  ceremonial  and  superstitious  practises  to  propitiate  the 
growth  of  their  crop. 

"If  we  reduce  these  data  to  a  generalization,  it  appears  that 
the  white  colonist  took  over  the  entire  material  complex  of 
maize-culture.     He  did  not  simply  borrow  the  maize-seed,  and 


of  the  East." 

Mr.  Wissler  points  out  that  if  customs  and  traits  tend  to 
persist  in  a  given  region,  even  after  a  complete  change  of  popu- 
lation, these  customs  must  depend  on  "some  extra-human 
agency."  This  he  finds  in  what  he  calls  "the  stable  geographical 
environment" — climate,  plants,  and  animals.  The  diflering 
types  of  Indian  culture  found  in  North  America  are,  tht>rcfore, 
simplj'  expressions  of  the  variation  of  our  climatic  conditions 
with  location. 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


A  MODERN   PRIMITIVE   IN  ART 


IT  IS  AN  UNUSUAL  THING  for  an  artist  to  be  claimed 
by  opposing  camps  and  hailed  as  one  by  each  of  them. 
Paul  Alanship,  whose  sculptures  have  been  an  artistic 
sensation  of  the  ■ndnter  in  New  York,  has  had  this  strange  ex- 
perience. The  progressives  "commented  on  his  simplicity," 
points  out  Mr.  Martin  Birnbaum  in  his  brochure  on  the  young 
Minnesotan  sculptor;  the  academicians,  regarding  him  as  one 
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PAUL  MANSHIP, 

The  sculptor  admired  "because  in  a  materialistic  age  he  has  con- 
trived to  affirm  an  enchanting  ideal." 


of  their  number,  "point  with  pride  to  his  superb  technique." 
Ninety  of  his  works  were  sold  from  his  exhibition,  private 
buyers  and  public  galleries  competing  for  possession.  His 
metier  being  found  among  the  primitives  of  Greek  and  Indian 
art,  he  stands  outside  the  easy  and  formal  classifications,  and  so 
is  open  to  adoption  anywhere.  Having  won  a  scholarship  at 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  Mr.  Manship  studied  there 
and  later  in  Greece.  "Manship  traveled  extensively,"  says 
Mr.  Birnbaum,  "and  learned  a  great  lesson — the  essential  unity 
of  all  great  primitive  art,  whether  Greek,  Assyrian,  Gothic, 
Egyptian,  or  Indian.  From  each  and  all  of  them  he  took  some- 
thing, molded  it  to  his  own  purposes  or  adjusted  his  personality 
to  the  older  style."  Mr.  Manship  is  not  to  be  admired  because 
he  has  succeeded  in  any  worldly  sense,  says  Mr.  Cortissoz, 
the  New  York  Tribune's  conservative  critic,  "but  because  in  a 
materialistic  age  he  has  contrived  to  affirm  an  enchanting  ideal." 
We  read  on: 


"He  has  cared  for  what  is  right  and  fine,  and  the  public  has 
cared  with  him — a  cheerful  fact,  which  it  is  good  to  have  to  record. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  let  his  mind  rest  on  ideas  of  a  beguiling 
interest  and  charm,  whose  reliance  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
past  has  unduly  sophisticated  his  art,  depriving  it  of  the  racy 
tang  of  creative  originality,  but  whose  A^ery  excess  of  culture 
has  laid  upon  his  work  a  certain  persuasive  bloom,  like  that  of 
some  exquisite  hothouse  growth.  To  be  exquisite  at  all  is  a 
rare  achievement,  and,  craze  or  no  craze,  it  is  a  sound  judgment 
that  has  brought  the  public  to  Mr.  Manship's  support.  It  drives 
unmistakably  at  the  ratification  of  that  principle  which  chiefly 
sustains  him  in  his  labors — the  principle  that  in  art  beauty  is  all. 

"You  can  not  leave  it  out,  be  you  never  so  clever.  This  is  the 
great  outstanding  fact  in  the  turmoil  that  has  of  late  been  pro- 
moted by  the  so-called  modernists.  They  talk  about  and  about, 
developing  all  manner  of  quaint  notions  on  the  subject  of  art, 
but  when  they  go  to  work  on  their  paintings  and  sculptiu-es 
they  have  lost  sight  of  the  only  thing  that  counts,  which  is 
beauty." 

It  is  a  complex  order  of  beauty  that  Manship's  art  embodies, 
so  Mr.  Cortissoz  points  out.  Grace  of  form  he  achieves,  and 
in  doing  so  "depends  more  upon  pm-ity  of  line  than  upon  sub- 
tlety of  siu*face."  Then,  too,  "he  has  the  ingenuity  of  a  Renais- 
sance goldsmith  in  the  application  of  ornament";  his  designs 
have  "a  bewitchingly  decorative  quality,"  and  "the  whole 
fabric  of  his  work  is  animated  by  a  positively  realistic  feeling 
for  nature" — 

"And  yet  it  leaves  the  full  tale  untold.  For  the  rounding  out 
of  that  we  have  to  turn  to  an  element  not  plastic,  specificalh', 
but  broadly  personal;  we  tiirn  to  a  state  of  mind.  If  Mr. 
Manship  was  not  so  clearly  possest  of  an  instinct  for  his  craft  we 
should  be  inclined  to  describe  him  as  a  kind  of  literary  man  in 
art,  a  master  of  all  the  cultures,  an  eclectic  to  whom  the  schools 
have  given  precisely  the  sort  of  inspiration  commended  by 
Stevenson  to  his  'sedulous  ape.'  Just  as  an  Austin  Dobson, 
say,  can  take  the  measure  of  Pope  and  do  with  it  what  he  will, 
so  can  Mr.  Manship  seize  the  idiom  of  another  age  and  fairly 
abash  us  by  his  use  of  it.  Consider,  for  example,  the  'Sun-Dial,' 
which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  things  in  the  show,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  one  of  those  which  most  frankly  confess  then-  exotic 
derivation.  Its  prototypes  are  easily  discoverable  in  Indian 
art.  Mr.  Havell's  book  on  that  subject  illustrates  a  Nepalese 
Bodhisattva,  a  copper-gilt  statuette  in  the  art-gallery  at  Calcutta, 
which  will  take  us  very  close  to  the  source  of  Mr.  Manship's 
inspiration.  In  that  the  immobile  god  sits  cross-legged  on  his 
pedestal,  his  head  enhaloed  and  his  whole  figure  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  conventionalizing  the  sacred  bo-tree.  JMr.  IMan- 
ship's  watcher  of  the  passage  of  time  is  a  seminude  woman; 
her  body  is  set  in  a  quite  different  composition,  she  wears  a  differ- 
ent nimbus,  and  in  place  of  the  "WTeath  aforesaid  there  is  a  wheel- 
like pattern  of  dancers,  in  low  relief.  In  the  base  the  beaded  and 
foliated  decoration  of  the  Indian  piece  gives  way  to  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  imrolled  beneath  the  simplest  moldings.  Mr.  Havell 
describes  his  Oriental  god  as  holding  in  one  hand  the  amrita, 
or  nectar  of  immortality.  The  uplifted  hand  of  the  woman  of 
Mr.  Manship's  'Sun-Dial'  is  similai'ly  i)rovided  with  an  emblem, 
in  her  case  a  flower.  She,  too,  with  downcast  eyes,  broods  over 
her  endless  vigil.  Now,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  one 
sculpture  existing  in  the  absence  of  the  other;  yet  we  delight  in 
the  later  work — it  is  so  lovely  in  itself,  and  it  is  executed  with 
such  superb  skill. 

"To  Mr.  Manship's  skiU  and  to  his  taste  we  are  always  coming 
back.  Let  us  accept  once  for  all  his  intense  sophistication, 
his ^tur  for  tilings  Greek,  things  Egyptian,  things  Roman,  things 
Renaissance,  and  with  it  his  way  of  making  us  feel  that  we  are 
not  in  the  workshop  of  a  modern  artist,  but  in  some  Kiu'opean 
museum  of  old  bronzes.  It  is  at  all  events  an  enchanting 
museum.  What  he  does  there  he  does,  as  a  rule,  superlati\ely 
well.  It  would  be  liard  to  beat  the  decorative  felicity  of  his 
terra-cotta  flower-boxes.  How  justly  he  places  the  animals 
that  adorn  the  front  of  one  of  them !     How  perfectly  are  the  rims 
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and  bases  embellished!  The  wonderful  little  relief-portrait  of 
the  artist's  daughter  is  almost  too  consummate.  A  sculptor 
of  the  golden  age  in  F'lorenee  would  have  left  it  with  a  softer 
bloom,  a  finer  simpUcitj-.  But  both  in  the  marble  and  in  the 
frame  Mr.  Manship  gets  about  as  near  to  the  art  of  that  period 
as  it  would  seem  humanly  possible  for  a  modern  man  to  get.  One 
recalls  Bastianini  and  his  marvelous  revival  of  the  Renaissance 
spirit,  which  'took  in'  the  cognoscenti.  Mr.  Manship  does  not 
take  us  in.  He  does  not  try  to.  He  simply  turns  Italian — and 
justifies  himself.  He  is  equally  persuasive  in  all  his  smaller 
pieces,  save  the  medals,  which  are  a  little  'tight,'  a  little  too 
crisp,  and  suggest  on  the  whole  that  he  is  really  not  sympathetic 
to  the  form.  His  work  on  a  large  scale  is  similarly  disappoint- 
ing. The  scale  is  large,  but  not  the  manner.  A  group  like 
the  'Dancer  and  Gazelles'  misses  the  true  monumental  accent 
and  feeling;  it  gives  one  momentarily  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  a  statuette  magnified.  The 'In- 
fant Hercules,'  when  we  first  saw  it  months  ago, 
left  an  impression  of  being  overdecorated,  over- 
uTought,  and  this  ^^ew  of  the  matter  is  only  con- 
firmed on  the  present  occasion.  The  'God  of 
Hunting,'  an  Indian  figure  casually  attractive  in 
its  rich  lapis-lazuh  tone,  ends  by  asserting  itself 
through  bigness  without  grandeur. 

"Not  yet  has  Mr.  Manship  mastered  the  secret 
of  heroic  sculpture,  and  as  we  wonder  why,  seeing 
that  these  very  statues,  so  wanting  in  authority, 
are  yet  so  accomplished,  so  interesting,  we  are 
thi-own  back  upon  the  general  tendency  of  his 
work  and  begin  to  discern  a  clue.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  this  gifted  scidptor,  paradoxically,  does 
not  see  his  subjects  sculptm-ally,  does  not  grasp 
the  masses  in  form  as  a  sculptor  grasps  them? 
The  distinction,  if  on  the  surface  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, is  at  bottom  defensible.  All  the  great 
modelers,  DonateUo,  Michelangelo,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Greeks,  have  had  a  way  of  making^  you  feel 
the  depth  and  solidity  of  form;  the  contoiu-  has 
but  followed  the  mass.  Mr.  Manship  is  too  will- 
ing to  stop  at  the  contom*,  to  seek  the  sharp, 
pictorially  expressive  outUne." 

Mr.  Cortissoz  declares  that  there  is  "no  dis- 
paragement" in  his  comments,  but  he  calls  upon 
the  artist  to  "pay  the  penalty  of  his  preoccupation 
with  what  other  men  have  done  before  him."  For — 

"No  man  can  traffic  as  he  has  trafficked  in  the 
historic  styles  and  expect  criticism  to  ignore  his 
artistic  origins.  Indeed,  work  as  eclectic,  as  raffine, 
as  his  brings  such  questions  as  we  have  traversed 
immediately  into  the  foreground,  where  they  threat- 
en to  obscure  indubitable  merits.  They  can  be 
dealt  with  the  moi'e  freely  because  those  merits, 
as  we  have  shown,  exert  in  the  long  run  a  com- 
pelling power.  We  look  back  as  we  leave  the 
show,  across  so  many  hesitancies,  so  many  queries 
and  reservations,  and  as  we  go  we  say  once  more 
— how  beautiful  these  sculp tiires  are!" 


and  the  clever  way  in  which  the  drapery  cuts  the  fine  of  the  nude 
figure  at  the  back,  whereas  before  Manship's  work  you  are 
simply  lost  in  admiration." 


INDICTING  THE  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINES 

THE  MAGAZINES  have  found  a  champion  against  their 
own  editors  in  the  person  of  the  editor  of  the  tiniest 
weekly  that  issues  from  the  press  in  New  York.  What 
it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  in  name,  which  is  nothing  less  terrific 
than  The  Bang.  It  was  founded  and  is  mainly  ^vTitten  by  its 
editor,  Mr.  Alexander  Harvey,  who  in  a  recent  number  shows 
how  "hard  and  heavy  lies  the  hand  of  college  graduatism  on  the 


"PLAYFULNESS." 

From  a  bronze  by  Paul  Manship,  who  ransacks  the  whole  world  and  all  time  for 
inspiration  and  is  called  "  an  eclectic  among  the  masters  of  the  past." 


Only  Mr.  Manship's  intimates  know,  says  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Birnbaum,  "what  deep  thought  and  study  go  to  the 
making  of  these  facile-looking,  captivating  Little  figures,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  artist  that  no  marks  of  painful  effort 
are  left."  He  continues  in  a  vein  less  restrained  than  Mr. 
Cortissoz: 

"Manship  in  his  work  reveals  himself  as  free  from  every 
form  of  morbidity,  a  frank  genial  nature  overflowing  with 
piquant  humor,  a  man  of  taste  who  loves  superb  workmanship 
for  its  own  sake.  He  is  still  too  young  and  his  temperament 
too  joyous  to  create  works  breathing  the  poignant  pathos  of 
the  magnificent  fragments  at  Reims,  or  comparable  with  the 
creations  of  the  ancient  meditative  geniuses,  nor  is  he  aiming 
to  produce  grandiose  figures  whose  souls  are  tormented.  Already, 
however,  his  name  awakens  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  finesse 
and  perfection  as  contrasted  with  artistic  slovenliness,  which  is 
such  a  prevailing  fashion  in  our  day.  Here  is  an  artist  who  wiU 
never  exploit  his  personality  and  whose  works  are  so  carefully 
thought  out  that  no  points  are  accentuated.  Had  Brancusi 
constructed  an  amusing  sculptural  caricature  on  the  lines  of  the 
'Briseis,'  the  modernists  would  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the 
beautiful  simplification,  the  delightful  surface,  the  solid  modeling. 


magazines."  Colleges,  he  avers,  turn  out  editors,  but  they 
turn  out  no  writers.  In  little  spurts  of  sentences  that  form 
whole  paragraphs  Mr.  Harvey  coruscates  like  this:  "Writing 
as  such  gets  short  shrift  on  the  magazines."  "The  man  who 
can  actually  write  is  nowhere."  "  Magazine  -  editors  in  New 
York  are  mostly  men  who  have  done  little  or  no  writing  that 
amounts  to  anything."  "  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  them  on 
such  a  subject  as  style."  Mr.  Harvey,  besides  being  editor  of 
The  Bang,  has  had  a  wide  editorial  experience  as  well  as  service  in 
diplomacy.  He  is  also  a  prolific  WTiter,  tho  his  productions  in 
fiction  find  a  readier  acceptance  outside  the  field  of  the  New 
York  editor's  vision,  a  circumstance  that  the  group  here  dealt 
with  might  claim  as  a  comforting  solace  against  the  wounds  he 
inflicts.  We  proceed  with  the  barbed  points  of  Mr.  Hai'vey's 
indictments: 

"We  are  all  familiar  just  now  with  the  contempt  of  certain 
militarists  for  the  army  led  by  men  with  no  practical  knowledge 
of  actual  war-conditions,  men  who  have  never  done  a  thing 
in  their  lives  but  sit  at  desks  or  waltz  in  imiforms. 

"If  such  men  had  to  give  up  pipe-clay  and  take  a  regiment 
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through  maneuvers,  what  a  laughing-stock  they  would  be  to 
their  men! 

"So,  too,  with  our  magazine-editors. 

"Ask  most  of  thoni  to  write  a  short  story  of  creative  power 
or  a  sonnet  embodying  a  poetical  idea  or  a  bit  of  cnnticism 
that  is  constructive  or  a  prose  passage  characterized  by  dis- 
tinction of  style,  and  they  will  assume  that  you  are  joking. 

"These  very  editors,  whose  best  prose  is  beneath  contempt, 
Anil  sit  in  judgment  on  a  writer  of  genius,  altho  every  real  writer 


"THE  BABY." 

Like  a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  Mr.  Manship's  little  daughter  is 
here  depicted  witliin  a  frame  wrought  with  the  detailed  skill  of  a 
RIedicean  goldsmith  in  the  application  of  ornament. 


knows  he  should  not  heed  the  critical  judgment  of  one  who  has 
never  done  any  important  creative  work  of  his  own. 

"Here  we  have  the  source  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  the 
New  York  magazine. 

"It  tends  constantly  to  become  a  glorified  Sunday  issue  of 
one  of  the  newspapers. 

"The  defect  is  emphasized  through  the  circumstance  tluit 
the  college  graduates  who  edit  magazines  have  come  to  their 
posts  by  way  of  the  newspaper. 

"On  a  newspaper  the  relation  of  editor  to  writer  is  dominated 
by  the  necessity  of  having  the  news. 

"The  man  who  gets  the  story  is  the  hero  of  the  newspaper. 

"In  a  newspaper-office,  the  man  who  actually  writes  the  story 
may  play  second  fiddle  to  the  man  who  brought  it  in. 

"A  newspaper-story  may  go  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  process 
of  its  preparation  for  the  issue  of  the  morning. 

"Our  magazine-editors  take  with  them  from  the  newspaper 
that  misconception  of  the  writer  which  has  ruined  so  many 
publishing  enterprises. 

"They  do  their  work  as  if  they  were  still  on  a  newspaper." 

The  (jontents  of  a  magazine — that  is,  a  real  magazine  and  no 
mere  selling  scheme — says  Mr.  Harvey,  setting  his  standard  high, 
must  answer  a  test  having  nothing  in  common  with  that  imposed 
ill   a   newspaper -office.     "Whatever   appcara   in   a   magaijine 


should  manifest  genius,"  he  holds,  and  "a  magazine-editor 
should  decline  any  contribution,  even  if  the  President  wrote  it, 
that  is  not  obviously  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius."  All  of 
which  implies  either  a  fecundity  of  genius  or  a  desire  to  limit 
the  number  of  magazines.     As  it  is,  Mr.  Harvey  sees  that — 

"Any  magazine  thus  edited  would  vary  Avith  each  issue. 

"One  number  might  contain  pages  of  poetry. 

"Another  might  contain  no  verses  whatever. 

"A  single  issue  might  be  filled  with  papers  on  the  topics  of 
the  day. 

"No  reader  would  know  beforehand  what  he  was  to  get, 
beyond  the  simple  pledge  that  every  contribution  would  be  a 
display  of  genius. 

"This  editorial  policy  would  make  short  work  of  the  eoUege 
gi-aduate  on  the  magazine  staff  who  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about  literature  because  he  looks  and  acts  like  a  sissy. 

"It  would  make  short  work  of  the  schoolmaster,  posing  in 
the  capacity  of  editor. 

"Bottom,  who  edits  one  magazine  here  in  New  York,  could 
no  longer  complain  that  men  did  not  A\Tite  what  he  told  them 
to  write. 

"Men  who  write  readily  to  editorial  formulas  are  clerks. 

"Many  a  man  who  goes  in  glory  about  New  York,  hailed 
as  a  great  editor,  is  really  a  promoter  of  articles  used  or  worn 
by  our  feminine  element. 

"The  editor  of  a  New  York  magazine  has  an  eye  that  is 
out  of  focus.  He  does  his  work  with  reference  to  factors  that 
are  no  business  of  his — the  circulation,  for  instance,  or  the  ad- 
vertising. And  he  will  sometimes  be  readier  to  see  a  suggestion 
in  the  feature  that  brings  advertising  than  in  the  work  of  a 
genius. 

"Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  evils  flourishing  in  New 
York  magazine-offices  is  that  of  the  'conference.'  The  editor 
foregathers  with  the  heads  of  various  departments.  Plans  are 
made.  Policies  are  outlined.  Whenever  a  system  like  this  is 
discovered  flourishing  in  the  administration  of  a  periodical,  we 
have  to  do  with  a  business  venture,  pure  and  simple.  The 
judgment  that  decides  the  features  in  the  table  of  contents  is 
not  the  editorial  judgment.  It  may  be  that  certain  kinds  of 
articles  are  published  because,  and  only  because,  certain  kinds  of 
advertising  are  thus  secured. 

"Obviously,  the  editor  of  a  magazine  of  that  type  is  in  no 
condition  to  decide  whether  his  contributors  show  genius  in 
their  work  or  not.  He  is  usually  a  college  graduate  with  the 
vague  notion  of  his  class  that  only  an  Englishman  is  competent 
to  discover  genius  in  literature. 

"A  safe  assumption!  It  is  so  easy  to  run  the  latest  London 
writer  through  your  columns — for  the  sake  of  the  'ad' — than 
to  discover  any  genius  here  at  home. 

"The  police  have  a  simple  rule  that  should  be  applied  by 
readers  of  periodicals  to  any  magazine  that  solicits  a  year's 
subsci'iption.  If  a  policeman  on  a  beat  sees  a  large  consignment 
of  trimmed  bonnets  in  process  of  delivery  at  a  barber-shop,  he 
reports  the  fact  at  the  station-house.  So,  too,  if  you  find  in  a 
periodical  an  article  or  a  series  of  articles  on  a  topic  with  which 
the  editorial  policy  has  no  logical  relation,  be  on  your  guard. 

"An  editor  who  sits  regularly  in  conference  with  the  circula- 
tion-manager, the  business-manager,  the  advertising-manager, 
and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  confesses  by  that  circumstance  that 
he  is  a  quack.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  perfect  harmony 
between  the  business  department  and  the  editorial  department 
of  a  magazine  is  suspicious.  Even  more  suspicious  is  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  strength,  all  the  capacity,  aU  the  power 
on  departments  other  than  the  editorial  department.  If  tlie 
business  department  contains  all  the  efficiency  and  initiative, 
while  the  editor  is  a  higher  kind  of  clerk  and  only  that,  we  all 
know  what  must  hapiien  when  a  collision  comes  between  the 
business  dei^artment  and  the  editorial  department.  The  de- 
partment staffed  by  the  men  who  are  little  better  than  clerks, 
drawing  the  smallest  salaries  on  the  ]>ay-r<)ll,  mil  get  short 
shrift  from  the  fattening  vested  interests  of  tlie  enterprise. 

"This  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  our  j)eriodical  press.  The 
law  requires  occasional  publication  of  the  editor's  name,  I  know. 
It  appears  then  in  small  type,  in  an  obscure  corner,  as  if  the 
publishers  were  ashamed  of  it>. 

"Whenever,  therefore,  a  ))eriodical.  esj-tecially  a  great  one 
with  a  large  subscription-list  and  miudi  ad\ertising.  submerges 
its  editor  in  this  style,  we  need  not  take  \ery  seriously  its 
assertion  that  tlie  editorial  department  is  indejiendent  of  the 
business  department.  Such  a  periodical  contains  internal 
evidence  of  the  factoi's  which  control  it." 
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VISION   OF  A  PRUSSIANIZED   ENGLAND 

WHEN  A  SMALL  TRADESMAN  appUes  to  a  British 
tribunal  for  exemption  from  military  ser\ace  on  the 
ground  that  his  business  would  be  ruined  by  his  ab- 
sence, it  is  said  that  he  is  often  asked  this  question:  "What  do 
you  think  will  happen  to  your  business  if  the  Germans  win  the 
war?"  It  is  so  unthinkable  to  him  that  a  German  conquest 
could  overtake  his  country  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  think 
of  a  Uttle  detail  like  his  own  shopkeeping.  But  the  question  of 
the  larger  issue  is  invoked  by  a  writer  in  The  New  Statesman 
(London),  who  finds  that  against  "the  spiritual  conquest  of 
England"  her  people  will  fight  "with  the  fiercest  inspiration." 
This  is  "the  real  case  against  Germany,"  as  he  sees  it.  "Not 
so  much  that  a  German  conquest  would  make  England  bank- 
rupt as  that  it  would  make  England  no  longer  England."  En- 
gland, Uke  the  present-day  Belgium,  "would  spurn  Germany  as 
a  conqueror  bringing  gifts  equally  with  Germany  as  a  conqueror 
bringing  poverty  and  destruction."  The  WTiter  lets  his  imagina- 
tion play  about  the  supposition  that  Germany  could  triumph 
so  overwhelmingly  as  to  be  able  to  incorporate  England  in  the 
German  Empire,  and  that  "she  was  resolved  to  purchase  the 
acquiescence  of  Englishmen  in  German  rule" — the  German  plea 
now  put  forth  in  behalf  of  Belgium — "by  developing  English 
industries  and  English  arts  as  they  had  never  been  developed 
before."  He  does  this  with  less  of  humor  than  might  have 
served  his  purpose;  but  perhaps  the  darkening  doubt  dispelled 
the  humor.  He  proceeds  to  imagine  how  Germany  ' '  would  set 
out  with  all  her  efficiency  to  reorganize  the  railways  and  the 
canals,  and  so  give  an  unwonted  elasticity  to  the  industrial  Ufe 
of  the  country  in  some  of  its  departments" — 

' '  One  can  imagine  how  she  would  set  about  the  work  of  town- 
planning  and  street-sweeping.  One  can  imagine  how  she  would 
build  technical  schools,  art-schools,  and  musical  academies  and 
opera-houses.  One  can  imagine  how  she  would  build  the  long- 
lost  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theater.  But  even  tho  the  English 
farmer  found  himself  with  a  freer  access  to  markets  and  the 
EngUsh  manufacturer  found  himself  with  a  kingdom  of  chemists 
and  inventors  at  his  disposal,  the  country  would  still  have  some- 
thing left  to  complain  about. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  constantly  irritated  by  the 
lofty  moral  utterances  of  German  statesmen  who  would  assert 
— quite  sincerely,  no  doubt — that  England  was  free,  freer  indeed 
than  she  had  ever  been  before.  Prussian  freedom,  they  would 
explain,  was  the  only  real  freedom,  and  therefore  England  was 
free.  They  would  point  to  the  flourishing  railways  and  farms 
and  colleges.  They  would  possibly  point  to  the  contingent  of 
M.P.s  which  was  permitted,  in  spite  of  its  deplorable  disorderU- 
ness,  to  sit  in  a  permanent  minority  in  the  Reichstag.  And 
not  only  would  the  EngUshman  have  to  hsten  to  a  constant 
flow  of  speeches  of  this  sort;  he  would  find  a  respectable  official 
press  secretly  bought  by  the  Government  to  say  the  same  kind 
of  things  over  and  over  every  day  of  the  week. 

"He  would  find,  too,  that  his  children  were  coming  home  from 
school  with  new  ideas  of  history.  They  would  be  better  drilled, 
more  subservient  than  he  himself  used  to  be  in  his  school-days, 
but  he  would  get  angry  when  he  heard  what  was  taught  to  them 
as  history.  They  would  ask  him  if  it  was  reaUy  true  that  until 
the  Germans  came  England  had  been  an  unruly  country,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  civil  war,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
CromweU,  William  III.,  the  Young  Pretender,  and  Sir  Edward 
Carson— a  country  one  of  whose  historians  actually  glorified  a 
king  who  had  beheaded  his  wives,  and  one  of  whose  kings  was 
afterward  beheaded;  a  country  which  sold  its  own  subjects 
into  slavery;  a  country  which  was  given  its  Empire  by  Frederick 
the  Great  and  then  deserted  him,  a  country  which  gave  birth 
to  Shakespeare,  but  could  not  appreciate  him;  a  country  which 
had  won  its  way  in  the  world  by  good  luck  and  treachery,  not 
by  honesty  and  intelligence.  One  can  guess  how  the  blackening 
process  would  go  on.  It  would  be  done  for  the  most  part  by 
reasonable-looking  insinuation. ' ' 

The  same  kind  of  thing  would  go  on  in  every  university: 

"Behind  round  spectacles  generation  after  generation  of 
Prussian  professors  would  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  German 


Empire  (including,  as  one  of  its  less  important  aspects,  the 
history  of  England).  They  would  teach  young  Englishmen  that 
Luther,  and  Frederick,  and  Stein,  and  Goethe,  and  Liszt,  and 
Bismarck  were  the  founders  of  civilization.  They  would  pos- 
sibly accept  the  suggestion  of  Houston  Chamberlain  that  Christ 
and  St.  Paul  and  Dante  were  part  of  the  German  tradition. 
They  would  begin  to  spell  Shakespeare  with  an  'Sch.'  They 
would  probably  explain  that  Shakespeare  in  German  was  superior 
to  Shakespeare  in  English.     Like  Houston  Chamberlain,  they 


•THE   SUN-DIAL." 
This  is  a  leaf  taken  by  Manship  from  the  art  of  the  Orient. 


would  believe  in  'the  holy  German  language'  as  they  beUeved 
in  God.  They  would  say  it  was  a  better  language  than  English 
because  it  was  inflected.  They  would  set  on  foot  a  movement 
to  substitute  it  for  English  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  in  order 
to  prevent  English  children  from  growing  up  insular  and  cut 
off  from  the  world-civilization. 

"Gradually  it  would  become  an  offense  to  use  EngUsh  as  the 
language  of  instruction.  In  another  generation  it  would  be- 
come an  offense  to  use  it  at  all.  If  there  was  a  revolt — and, 
by  the  dog,  as  Socrates  used  to  say,  there  would  be! — German 
statesmen  would  deUver  grave  speeches  about  'disloyalty,'  'in- 
gratitude,' 'reckless  agitators  who  would  ruin  their  country's 
prosperity.'  Prussian  officials  would  walk  up  and  down  every 
town  and  every  village  in  the  country,  the  embodiment  of  this 
grave  concern  for  the  welfare  of  England.  Prussian  soldiers 
would  be  encamped  in  every  barracks — the  EngUsh  conscripts 
having  been  sent  out  of  the  country  either  to  be  trained  in 
Germany  or  to  fight  the  Chinese — in  order  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  German  morality,  should  English  sedition  come  to  blows 
wth  it." 

He  shudders  at  the  vision  of  a  souUess  and  mindless  England 
which  would  follow  if  she  could  only  be  got  to  submit: 

"She  would  be  exhorted  to  abandon  her  OAvn  genius  in  order 
to  imitate  the  genius  of  her  conquerors,  to  forget  her  own  his- 
tory for  a  larger  history,  to  give  up  her  own  language  for  a 
'universal'  language — in  other  words,  to  destroy  her  household 
gods  one  by  one,  and  to  put  in  their  place  alien  gods.  Such  an 
England  would  be  an  England  without  a  soul,  without  even  a 
mind.  She  would  be  a  nation  of  slaves,  even  tho  every  slave 
in  the  country  had  a  chicken  in  his  pot  and  a  golden  dish  to 
serve  it  on.  No  amount  of  prosperity  could  make  up  for  the 
degradation  of  living  perpetually  under  the  heel  of  the  Prussian 
policeman  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Prussian  professor." 


PROBLEMS   OF   THE   COUNTRY   CHURCH 


THERE  ARE  PLENTY  OF  PROBLEMS  for  the  rural 
parish,  but  just  at  present  their  diversity  seems  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  view  of  what  is  called  the  problem 
of  the  country  church.  The  latter  Avay  of  stating  it  is  easy  for 
discussions  at  conventions  or  in  editorials,  but  the  son  of  D.  L. 
jNIoody,  now  a  preacher  at  St.  Johnsbiu-y,  Vt.,  thinks  it  "doubtful 
if  a  detailed  examination  of  one  hundred, 
or  even  one  thousand,  country  ministers 
A\ould  yield  anything  like  a  clear  answer 
as  to  what  was  the  problem  of  the  country 
church."  To  entertain  the  question  is  to 
indulge  in  a  "great  American  weakness — a 
fondness  for  generalities."  Rev.  Paul 
]\roody,  as  a  preacher  in  touch  with  coun- 
try districts,  gives  in  The  Biblical  Review 
(April,  ^New  York)  some  of  "the  prob- 
lems, economic  and  spiritual,"  that  clamor 
for  solution  in  the  country  districts  of  the 
East.  The  fkst  of  these  concerns  the  city- 
ward drift  of  the  native  population. 
Forty-seven  per  cent,  of  om-  people  now 
live  in  the  city,  whereas  one  hundred  years 
ago  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  American 
population  resided  in  the  country.  Not  a 
single  community  of  Vermont,  outside  of 
the  towns  or  "walled  cities,"  he  declares, 
but  what  shows  a  smaller  population  now 
than  before  the  Civil  War.  Here  are  in- 
stances of  what  the  country  pastor  sees 
of  the  city's  demand  for  young  blood: 

"No  one  but  the  pastor  of  a  small  church 
knows  what  it  means  to  see  the  young  man 
or  woman,  after  a  college  course  perhaps, 
go  off  to  the  city,  there  to  give  the  large 
chm-ch  the  help  so  sadly  needed  in  the 
small.  The  pastor  had  looked  forward  to 
this  young  man  becoming  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday-school.  He  had  prayed 
for  this  ever  since  the  youth  went  away  to 
college,  and  he  reconciled  himself  to  miss- 
ing him  for  the  four  years  at  college  be- 
cause he  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  good  he  was  to  do.  This 
hope  is  shattered,  but  no  one  can  blame  the  youth  for  seizing 
opportunity  when  the  chance  came.  It  may  comfort  the  pastor 
a  little  to  feel  that  all  the  training  and  inspiration  the  young 
man  had  came  from  the  little  country  church,  but  it  is  rather 
cold  comfort  for  the  minister  who  needs  him  so  badly. 

"The  minister  watches  the  young  woman  who  served  as  organ- 
ist and  choir-leader  marry  and  move  away  to  a  larger  center. 
Her  ability  along  musical  lines  may  not  have  been  great,  and 
her  technique  may  have  been  small,  but  she  could  conceal  the 
aberrations  of  the  superannuated  bass  and  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  discord  of  the  volunteer  and  untrained  choir.  But  in  the 
larger  church  to  which  she  may  go  there  is  plenty  of  better 
talent  than  hers,  and  she  drops  out  of  service  and  finally  out  of 
the  church  altogether.  For  in  the  old  church  she  felt  herself 
some  one  and  of  some  use,  but  with  the  loss  of  this  habit  of 
being  of  use  goes  the  impulse  to  worship  at  all.  It  is  hard 
beyond  words  for  the  pastor  and  clerk  to  see,  year  after  year, 
letter  after  letter  sent  to  the  cities,  and  the  best  and  brightest 
young  blood  subtracted  froiri  the  life  of  the  small  chm'ch  where 
it  is  needed  so  greatly,  sometimes  only  to  be  poured  out  in 
waste  and  sometimes  to  be  added  to  the  already  strong  life  of 
some  large  church." 

The  tendency  to  stagnation  takes  the  life  out  of  many  country 
pastors.    "Many  a  brave  man  has  at  last  wilted  under  a  cease- 


REV.  PAUL  MOODY, 

Who  thinks  the  seminaries  are  the  chief 
ofTenders  in  causing  the  depreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  conn  try  Jehurch. 


less  repetition  of  'We  have  never  done  that,'  and  'We  have 
always  done  it  this  way,  and  I  guess  we  had  better  not  change,' 
varied  perhaps  with  the  cowardly  adage,  'Let  weU  enough 
alone.'"  In  the  country  the  prayer-meeting  and  the  evening 
service  have  "ceased  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  people," 
but  "the  people  positively  refuse  to  surrender,  even  tho  they 

will  not  support  or  work  for  them."  Mr' 
Moody  finds  "parts  of  the  country  where 
the  deference  to  the  past  is  nearly  Chinese 
in  its  approach  to  idolatry."     He  writes: 

' '  I  had  occasion  lately  to  travel  nearly 
aU  day  with  a  missionary  from  Africa,  who 
by  the  doctor's  orders  is  spending  the 
winter  in  this  country.  In  order  not  to  be 
idle,  he  has  taken  a  charge  for  the  winter 
in  a  New  England  rural  community.  It 
was  a  long-coveted  opportunity,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  found  the  work  easier  in 
this  country  than  in  Africa.  His  answer 
did  not  surprize  me,  but  I  wish  that  it 
could  have  the  wide  publicity  it  deserves. 
For  to  him  there  was  no  comparison,  and 
it  was  easier  to  work,  he  said,  in  Africa 
among  savages  than  in  this  country  among 
reputed  Christians.  The  black  night  of 
ignorance  was  more  easily  dispelled,  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  than  the  blacker  night 
of  indifference  and  callousness.  I  believe 
him.  Happily  there  are  brighter  sides,  and 
there  are  communities  as  wide-awake  and 
as  progressive  in  the  country  as  in  the 
urban  centers.  There  can  now  and  again 
be  found  even  in  New  England,  whose 
chapter  some  think  is  written  and  closed, 
little  towns  supporting  churches  that  are 
strong  and  useful  and  doing  in  their  way 
as  good  work  as  any  widely  known  city 
church.  Some  of  these  are  in  farming 
communities,  and  there  the  young  men 
have  been  kept  on  the  farmSj  not  by  force, 
but  because  the  farm  promised  them  some- 
thing and  there  was  a  future  for  them.  In 
churches  in  places  of  this  kind  you  will 
find  as  many  young  men  as  old,  if  not 
actually  more." 

Due  tribute  is  paid  to  the  agency  of  the  telephone,  parcel 
post,  and  automobile  in  changing  country  conditions  for  tho 
Church  and  its  people.  Intensive  farming,  too,  for  those  trained 
for  it,  has  kept  men  of  good  brains  on  the  farm  and  available 
for  the  Church.  From  these  facts  the  Church  has  been  urged 
to  undertake  "the  dissemination  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
agriculture."  But  such  a  project  Mr.  Moody  attributes  only 
to  a  "rather  reckless  newspaper  man"  or  a  "rather  visionary 
and  impractical  theologian."  "The  minister,"  declares  Mr. 
Moody,  "is  in  the  comnumity  for  the  ui)raising  of  Christian 
character,  and  not  for  the  raising  of  im])roved  or  registeroil 
calves."  The  deepest  problems  of  the  country  church,  Air. 
Moody  avers,  are  not  economic,  but  spiritual — 

"The  weaker  the  place,  the  stronger  tho  man  needed.  Kipling 
has  put  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  keenest  characters,  Mrs. 
ntiuksbec,  the  statement  that  any  wonum  can  manage  a  wise 
man,  but  that  it  takes  a  very  wise  woman  to  manage  a  fool. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  churches.  Tlie  average  man  can 
manage  the  average  church,  but  it  takes  a  spiritual  genius  and 
a  saint  of  more  than  common  caliber  to  manage  the  small 
church  with  its  lack  of  workers  and  the  loss  which  comes  when 
the  momentum  of  numbers  is  lacking." 
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THE   FRENCH   PRIEST   UNDER   FIRE 

ENEMIES  of  the  French  Church  succeeded  in  ha\nng 
the  priests  drafted  into  the  ranks  like  all  other  citizens, 
hoping,  it  is  said,  that  the  clergy  would  show  the  white 
feather  and  lose  the  respect  of  the  French  people.  But  it  seems 
that  just  the  opposite  has  happened.  The  priest  has  con- 
founded all  prophecies  as  to  his  courage  and  effectiveness,  and 
defeated  the  very  means  that  were  designed  to  accomplish  his 
downfall.  Indeed,  he  wins  a  tribute  from  a  Church  of  England 
bishop  that  in  the  words  of  The  Tablet  (London)  summarize 
one  of  the  resounding  facts  and  revelations  of  the  war.  He 
is  "the  admiration  of  the  world  at  large  and  the  confusion  of 
the  anticlericals."  It  is  only  in  France,  we  are  told,  that  priests 
are  called  to  the  colors  to  fight,  as  well  as  to  act  as  hospital 
orderlies,  as  stretcher-bearers,  and  as  chaplains.  The  legisla- 
tion which  has  brought  them  into  the  firing-line  was  "induced 
less  by  military  necessity  than  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  religion 
and  the  Church."  The  aim  in  drawing  them  into  the  military 
body  of  the  nation  was  "to  attack  the  power  of  the  clergy  by 
drying  up  their  sources  of  recruitment."     Thus: 

"It  was  thought  that  a  term  of  barrack-life  would  destroy' 
vocations,  and  that  the  mere  prospect  of  it  would  serve  to  reduce 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  But  there 
the  enemies  of  religion  were  deceived.  Some  vocations  were 
wrecked,  but  most  passed  through  the  oi'deal  unscathed;  wliile 
the  priests  in  the  ranks  had  an  influence  for  good  upon  their 
comrades  wliich  was  altogether  unexpected.  That  was  in  the 
days  of  peace,  when  war  was  unthought  of  by  the  men  who 
placed  the  burden  of  arms  upon  the  clergy,  and  who  were  seeking 
to  'purify'  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  Army  of  the  officers 
who  were  even  so  much  as  suspected  of  leanings  toward  religion. 
But  the  cures  and  the  seminarists  have  shown  their  spirit  and 
mettle  in  war,  and  war's  winnowings  have  brought  tfhem  before 
the  eyes  of  all  as  a  body  of  matcliless  devotion  to  duty,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  patriotism. 

"Far  from  sealing  the  source  of  clerical  recruitment,  or  ex- 
posing the  clergy  as  the  incapables  and  poltroons  they  had  been 
represented,  the  test  of  war  has  shown  them  to  be  heroes,  both 
on  the  field  and  in  the  hospital,  wherever,  in  fact,  there  was 
danger  to  be  encountered  or  devotion  needed  in  the  cause  of 
country  and  of  their  fellow  men.  They  have  been  tried  by  fire 
and  have  not  been  found  wanting." 

General  Humbel  pays  the  priests  this  tribute: 

"They  have  shown  themselves,  by  turns  and  at  once,  valiant 
soldiers,  because,  ready  to  die,  they  had  no  fear  of  death,  and 
sublime  priests  because  before  action  and  during  and  after  it 
they  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  comrades  in  arms  to  give  them 
the  best  means  of  removing  fear.  Stories  in  the  papers,  the 
mentions  in  dispatches,  the  lists  of  promotions,  and  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Military  Medal,  have  shown  us  our 
priests  at  work,  giving  to  those  about  them  an  example  o>f  bravery 
encouraging  the  men  by  the  serenity  of  their  attitude,  teaching 
them  how  to  die  by  sweetening  the  sacrifice  of  life,  dressing  their 
wounds,  blessing  and  absolving  them  before  the  assault,  offering 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  open  air  with  their  red  trousers  showing 
below  their  vestments,  traversing  the  space  between  the  trenches 
to  bring  in  the  wounded,  and  listening  to  the  last  wishes  of 
the  d^ing." 

Facts  from  the  notes  of  eye-witnesses  to  support  the  General's 
tribute  have  been  published  by  Abbe  Rene  Gaell  in  a  book  bear- 
ing the  title,  "The  Priests  Under  Fire."  From  this  The  Tablet 
culls  some  citations: 

"In  these  pages  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  soul  of  the 
priest  and  the  soldier;  there  is  no  straining  after  effect;  it  is  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale,  at  once  too  living  to  need  exaggeration 
or  be  patient  of  dissection;  and  one  closes  the  book  with  the 
conviction  that  the  priests  of  France  in  this  day  of  their  fiery 
trial  are  splendid  indeed.  What,  for  example,  could  be  more 
expressive  of  real  patriotism  than  tlie  words  of  the^Abl)e  Duroy, 
spoken  to  his  friend  the  author  who,  during  the  mobilization, 
asked  him,  'When  shall  we  see  each  other  again?'  'Shall  we 
ever  do  so?'  was  the  reply,  given  with  a  quiet  smile.  And  then, 
with  an  access  of  ardor,  came  the  proud  yet  wistful  words,  'To 
die  like  that  at  thirty  ...  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  deserve 


such  a  grace!'  But  his  modest.y  was  at  fault:  he  both  deserved 
and  acliieved  such  an  end,  djing  in  hospital  from  a  sudden 
hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  hip  which  had  refused  to  heal. 
The  men  in  the  war  awaited  his  passing  in  breathless  silence  and 
sympathy.  'Lift  me  up,'  said  the  dying  man  to  the  doctor. 
And  then  he  raised  his  right  hand,  all  red  with  the  blood-spurts, 
and  slowly  blest  his  wounded  brethren,  his  companions  in 
sacrifice.  His  mission  here  below  was  accomplislied,  and  he 
fell  back  dead.  P"'or  the  moment  he  lies  buried  near  the  hospital 
where  he  died,  but  after  the  war  he  will  be  removed  to  a  shell- 
riven  countryside  in  the  Argonne,  in  accordance  with  his  last 
wish:  'I  desire  that  my  body  shall  be  laid  at  the  front,  there  to 
become  a  living  part  of  the  soil  of  our  frontiers.'  An  incident 
like  this  reveals  the  peerless  spirit  of  patriotism  which  can  burn 
under  the  cassock,  an  enlightened  lo^•e  of  fatherland  for  God's 
sake   that   makes  light   of  all  and   endures   beyond   the  gates 

of  death,  

"But  their  courageous  devotedness  has  been  even  more 
conspicuous  in  the  more  congenial  work  of  ministering  as  priests 
to  the  needs  of  their  comrades.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  comfort  and  confidence  that  the  presence  of  the 
priest-soldiers  in  the  trenches  has  shed  around  them,  or  that  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  the  chaplains  has  brought  to  men  so  sorely 
tried  by  a  hail  of  shells.  Here  is  an  example.  It  was  a  Sunday 
morning,  a  chill  dawn  after  a  night  of  horror,  and  the  men's 
spirits  were  at  their  lowest.  Suddenly  a  cassocked  figure,  a 
mark  for  bullets,  was  seen  approaching  with  hands  crossed  over 
his  breast,  and  with  a  smile  came  the  bright  greeting:  '  Bon  jour, 
mes  enfants!  Bon  jour,  nies  petits!  Je  vous  apporte  le  Bon  Dieu.^ 
The  pyx  was  laid  on  a  corporal  spread  over  a  rough  plank,  and 
Holy  Communion  given.  And  then,  as  the  guns  roared,  the 
chaplain  said,  'The  bells  of  war  ring  for  Benediction,'  and  rais- 
ing the  pyx,  he  gave  them  the  blessing  of  their  Lord  who  had 
visited  them,  'the  Chief  Invincible,  who  loves  France,  protects 
soldiers,  and  gives  victory.'  'Ah,'  said  a  poilu  from  the  Midi; 
'they  may  come  now.'  As  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  field,  so 
in  the  wards  of  pain  behind  the  lines,  the  presenc*'  and  ministry 
of  the  priest  have  l)rought  strength  to  the  broken  men,  and 
assisted  the  saving  work  of  the  surgeons." 


WAR-MORALS    OF   THE   FUTURE 

MR.  BRYAN  is  preaching  that  preparedness  is  immoral 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  War,  by  the  same  token,  is  just  so 
much  more  so.  But  the  whole  question  of  morals  in  relation 
to  war  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  change  in  the  very  minds  of 
some  of  those  who  have  protested  against  the  present  war 
because  of  its  barbarities.  "The  military  reputation  of  Ger-' 
many  is  so  great  in  the  world,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  whatever 
the  issue  of  the  present  war,"  says  the  London  Nation,  that  "we 
are  faced  by  a  grave  critical  issue  which  concerns  the  future  of 
the  whole  world."  It  goes  on  to  point  out  how  war  has  been 
transformed  before  our  eyes,  and  the  writer  makes  the  momen- 
tous admission  that  "in  any  future  war  the  example  of  Germany 
will  be  held  to  consecrate  the  new  methods,  and  the  belligerents 
who  are  not  inclined  to  accept  the  supreme  authority  of  Ger- 
many may  yet  be  forced  in  their  own  interests  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  it."  So  far  as  any  possible  deterrents  may  be  found 
in  the  Church  or  in  religion  itself,  we  find  the  OT)inion  of  the 
writer  to  be  that  "the  mitigating  influence  of  religion  over 
warfare  has  long  ceased  to  be  exercised,  for  the  international 
Catholic  Church  no  longer  possesses  the  power  to  exert  such 
influence,  while  the  national  Protestant  Churches  are  just  as 
bellicose  as  their  flocks."  The  writer  contends  that  we  see  "the 
influence  of  morality  over  warfare  similarly  tending  to  disappear," 
and  thinks  that  we  shall,  henceforth,  "have  to  reckon  with  a 
conception  of  war  which  accounts  it  a  function  of  the  supreme 
State,  standing  above  morality,  and,  therefore,  al»le  to  wage  war 
independently  of  morality."  lie  argues  his  point  from  a  con- 
ception of  morals  as  "fundamentally  custom,  the  niores,  as  it 
has  been  called,  of  a  people,"  and  proceeds: 

"That  there  really  is  a  morality  of  war,  and  that  the  majority 
of  civilized   people  have  more   or  less  in   common   a  certain 
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conventional  code  concerning  the  things  which  may  or  may  not 
be  done  in  war,  hasbeen  very  clearly  seen  during  the  present  con- 
flict. This  moral  code  is  often  said  to  be  based  on  international 
regulations  and  understandings.  It  certainly,  on  the  whole,  co- 
incides with  them.  But  it  is  the  popidar  moral  code  which  is 
fundamental,  and  international  law  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
enforce  that  morality. 

"The  use  of  expanding  bullets  and  poison-gases,  the  poisoning 
of  wells,  the  abuse  of  tlie  Red  Cross  and  tlie  white  flag,  the 
destruction  of  churches  and  works  of  art,  the  infliction  of  cruel 
penalties  on  civilians  who  have  not  taken  up  arms — aU  such 
methods  of  warfare  as  these  shock  popular  morality.  They 
are  on  each  side  usually  attributed  to  the  enemy,  they  are  seldom 
avowed,  and  only  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  enemy,  Avith  hesita- 
tion and  some  offense  to  the  popular  conscience,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  poison-gas,  which  was  only  used  by  the  English  after 
long  delay,  and  which  the  French  still  deny  using.  The  general 
feeling  about  such  methods,  even  when  involving  scientific 
skill,  is  that  they  are  'barbarous.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  charge  of  'barbarism'  against  those 
methods  of  warfare  which  shock  our  moral  sense  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  The  methods  of  real  barbarians  in  war 
are  not  especially  'barbarous.'  They  have  sometimes  committed 
acts  of  cruelty  which  are  revolting  to  us  to-day,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  excesses  of  barbarous  warfare  have  been  looting 
and  burning,  together  with  more  or  less  raping  of  women,  and 
these  excesses  have  been  so  frequent  within  the  last  century, 
and  still  to-day,  that  they  may  as  well  be  called  'eivihzed'  as 
'barbarous.'  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  made  an  immense  impression  on  the  ancient 
world  as  an  unparalleled  outrage.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  'City 
of  God,'  written  shortly  afterward,  eloquently  described  the 
horrors  of  that  time.  Yet  to-day,  in  the  new  light  of  our  own 
knowledge  of  what  war  may  involve,  the  ways  of  the  ancient 
Goths  seem  very  innocent.  We  are  expressly  told  that  they 
spared  the  sacred  Christian  places,  and  the  chief  offenses  brought 
against  them  seem  to  bejooting  and  burning;  yet  the  treasure 
they  left  untouched  was  vast  and  incalculable,  and  we  should  be 
thankful  indeed  if  any  belligerent  in  the  war  of  to-day  inflicted 
as  little  injiu"y  on  a  conquered  city  as  the  Goths  on  Rome.  The 
vague  rhetoric  which  this  invasion  inspired  scarcely  seems  to  be 
supported  by  definitely  recorded  facts,  and  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  the  devastation  wrought  in  many  old  wars 
exists  chiefly  in  the  y/ritings  of  rhetorical  chroniclers  whose 
imaginations  were  excited,  as  we  may  so  often  see  among  the 
journalists  of  to-day,  by  the  rumor  of  atrocities  which  have 
never  been  committed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  no  devastation 
and  cruelty  have  been  perpetrated  in  ancient  wars.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  in  the  famous  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  the  Germans  fought  against  each  other,  atrocities  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  are  constantly  being  told,  in  respect 
of  some  episode  or  other  of  the  war  of  to-day,  that  'nothing  Uke 
it  has  been  seen  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War.'  But  the  writers 
who  make  this  statement,  with  an  off-hand  air  of  familiar 
scholarship,  never  by  any  chance  bring  forward  the  evidence 
for  this  greater  atrociousness  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
while  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  has  never  studied  that 
war  to  speak  positively,  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  oft- 
repeated  allusion  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  as  the  acme  of  mili- 
tary atrocity  is  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish." 

The  writer  brings  himself  to  face  the  fact  that  "while  war  is 
nowadays  less  chronic  than  of  old,  less  prolonged,  and  less  easily 
provoked,  it  is  a  serious  fallacy  to  suppose  that  it  is  also  less 
barbarous."     In  fact, 

"We  imagine  that  it  must  be  so  simply  because  we  believe, 
on  more  or  less  plausible  grounds,  that  our  life  generally  is 
growing  less  barbarous  and  more  civilized.  But  war  by  its 
very  nature  always  means  a  relapse  from  civilization  into  bar- 
barism, if  not  savagery.  We  may  sympathize  with  the  en- 
deavor of  the  European  soldiers  of  old  to  civilize  warfare,  and 
we  may  admire  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  they  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  But  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  their  romantic 
and  chivalrous  notions  of  warfare  were  absurdly  incongruous. 

"The  world  in  general  might  have  been  content  with  that 
incongruity.  But  Germany,  or  more  precisely  Prussia,  with 
its  ancient  genius  for  warfare-  has  in  the  present  war  taken  the 
decisive  step  in  initiating  the  abolition  of  that  incongruity  by 
placing  warfare  definitely  on  the  basis  of  scientific  barbarism. 
To  do  this  is,  in  a  sense,  we  must  remember,  not  a  step  backward, 
but  a  step  forward.  It  involves  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
war  is  not  a  game  to  be  played  for  its  own  sake,  by  a  professional 


caste,  in  accordance  with  fixt  rules  which  it  would  be  dishonor- 
able to  break,  but  a  method,  carried  out  by  the  whole  organized 
manhood  of  the  nation,  of  effectively  attaining  an  end  desired 
by  the  State." 

GERMANY'S   ACCOUNT   WITH   ISLAM 

y4  CCORDING  to  a  Mohammedan  AVTiter,  Germany — in  case 
/—\  she  wins  the  war — has  a  reckoning  to  make  with  her 
-^  -^  allies  of  the  Islam  faith.  "When  this  war  is  over 
and  Islam  triumphs,"  says  Hadji  Avnoullah  Mahdi  Bej-,  "wo 
to  the  Jenebet  Germans!"  In  explanation  of  the  epithet  the 
writer  observes:  "In  Tm-kish  parlance  the  Germans  may  be 
designated  as  jenebet  (polluted)  because  they  simulate  Moham- 
medanism in  order  to  please  us."  But  this  writer  in  The  Far 
East  (Tokyo)  attempts  to  show  that  no  deception  is  practised 
successfully  on  the  educated  followers  of  Islam.  The  holders 
of  that  faith  "  needed  a  powerful  European  ally  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Moslem  religion,  and  Germany  was  anxious  to  serve  oiu: 
purpose."  He  cites  the  words  of  Emperor  William  when  the 
Turco-German  alliance  was  arranged  in  1898: 

"The  Kaiser  then  explained  to  our  Sultan  that  in  the  near 
future  his  people  would  proclaim  Mohammed  as  the  prophet  of 
Allah.     The  Kaiser  actually  told  our  Sultan: 

"'Your  Majesty  knows  that  our  greatest  philosopher  is 
Ernst  Haeckel,  who  preaches  the  doctrine  of  monism — the  real 
monotheism.  The  German  people  will  soon  discard  the  idea  of 
the  Trinity;  then  the  seeming  difference  between  our  religion 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  wiU  disappear.  I  know  that  the 
Mohammedan  world  accepts  Clirist  as  a  prophet,  and  before 
long  our  people  will  acknowledge  that  Mohammed  also  was  a 
prophet,  and  the  latest.'  " 

The  writer  refers  to  the  efforts  made  by  German  sympathizers 
in  Constantinople  to  convince  the  Turks  that  the  Germans 
were  real  Mohammedans,  but  that  for  poUtical  reasons  they 
were  compelled  to  keep  their  religion  secret — 

"They  mentioned  the  fact  that  Germany  has  erected  mosques, 
one  of  which  was  dedicated  on  July  13,  1915,  in  the  Wunsdorf 
Islamic  Camp,  a  present  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  Mohammedan 
prisoners,  'who  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  religious  rites 
even  in  their  confinement,'  according  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
Camp,  Colonel  von  Oestfeld.  There  is  still  another  mosque 
on  German  soil,  in  Schwetzingen,  near  Heidelberg. 

"Of  course  the  ignorant  Tm-ks  are  convinced  that  the  Germans 
and  their  Kaiser  are  really  Alohammedans,  especially  as  photo- 
graphs of  cathedrals  destroyed  by  the  German  guns,  and  Arabic 
tracts  representing  the  Kaiser  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Moham- 
med's sister,  were  freely  distributed  by  Teutonic  agents  tlu'ough- 
out  Turkey  in  order  to  prove  that  Germany  was  waging  war 
against  Christianity. 

"But  our  educated  class  knows  better.  We  say,  ' Mahmed 
dini  ashkarada  gerek'  (The  religion  of  Mohammed  should  be 
apparent),  meaning  that  if  a  nation  is  really  Mohammedan 
it  should  proclaim  that  fact  from  its  housetops.  Germany 
had  every  opportunity  to  embrace  Islam  openly,  but  she  failed 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  however  assiduously  the  German  apologists 
in  Constantinople  endeavor  to  prove  that  Germany  is  at  heart 
Mohammedan,  they  can  never  con^^nee  us." 

There  is  a  further  word  on  the  cruelty  of  the  Germans  toward 
their  coreligionists: 

"As  long  as  the  Germans  are  presumably  Christians  they 
have  no  right  to  murder  the  children  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
French,  to  dishonor  their  women,  or  to  bombard  their  cathedrals. 
No  Mohamtnedan  would  ever  dishonor  a  Mohammedan  woman, 
or  intentionally  destroy  a  mosque. 

"Because  we  slaughter  and  terrorize  the  Armenians  and 
desecrate  their  churches,  some  people  think  that  we  are  on  the 
same  moral  level  Avith  the  Germans.  Not  at  all!  Our  Koran 
enjoins  us  to  wage  eternal  war  against  giaours,  who  say  that  Ciod 
is  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary;  to  strike  off  their  heads,  to  make  a 
great  slaughter  among  them,  and  to  capture  their  women. 
Therefore  no  one  can  blame  us  for  our  action  in  massacring 
the  Armenians  or  selling  their  women  and  children  into  sla\  cry. 
But  Gernumy  has  no  right  to  act  as  tho  she  were  a  Mohammeilan 
mition  toward  the  Belgians,  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Americans." 
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Bucban,  John.     Nelsons'  History  of  the  War. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.  Ten 
Volumes.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
York:   Thomas  Nelson  &  Son.    50  cents  per  volume. 

In  a  preface  written  for  JSIr.  Buchan's 
work  by  Lord  Rosebery,  this  remark  oc- 
eiu's:  "I  owe  so  much  pleasure  to  his 
books  that  I  can  not  refuse  this  pitiful  in- 
stalment of  return."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  while  it  is  too  early  to  WTite  a  definite 
history  of  the  war,  it  is  yet  possible  for  a 
writer  of  genius  "to  disentangle  this  vast 
labjTinth  of  armaments,"  and  to  enable 
his  contemporaries  to  comprehend  the 
theater  of  conflict.  Colossal  as  is  the 
task,  even  heroic,  as  Lord  Rosebery  saj^s, 
a  WTiter  has  been  found  who  is  not  un- 
worthy of  it.  Mr.  Buchan,  who  is  much 
better  known  in  England  than  in  this 
country,  has  high  literary  gifts,  to  begin 
■with,  and  has  in  addition  the  peculiar 
qualifications  that  one  sees  traces  of  at 
times  in  newspapers,  under  the  familiar 
head-line  "By  a  Mihtary  Expert."  In- 
tellectually, he  is  a  writer  of  the  type 
of  W.  M.  Sloane.  His  "History  of  the 
War"  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in 
form  and  content  to  that  author's  famUiar 
history  of  Napoleon  and  his  times.  A 
general  resemblance  is  of  coiu-se  meant, 
for  the  work  is  unique,  as  is  the  war  itself. 
To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  value  and  significance  as  an  achieve- 
ment in  historical  writing,  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  make  use  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
mirror,  and  thus  get  a  real  glimpse  of 
]Mr.  Buchan's  splendid  series  of  paintings: 

"Even  if  this  history  does  not  fix  the 
deadly  responsibiUty  and  confines  itself  to 
the  war,  it  is  Umiting  itself  to  the  un- 
limited. Europe  quakes  to  the  tramp  of 
armed  races,  compared  to  which  the  hosts 
of  the  past  sink  into  insignificance.  There 
must  be  nearer  thirty  millions  than  twenty 
of  armed  men  in  Europe  clutching  each 
other's  throats  this  year.  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Germany  are  hurling  their 
nations  at  each  other.  Great  Britain, 
Servia,  and  Belgium  have  all  launched 
great  armies  in  the  field.  Montenegro  has 
sent  her  people.  Armed  but  not  fighting 
are  the  troops  of  Italy  and  Roumania, 
straining  at  the  leash  of  their  neutraUty, 
while  Tiirkey  frowns  and  intrig-ues." 

This  was  written  while  the  war  was  still 
young  in  deed.  Mr.  Buchan's  story, 
extended  thus  far  to  ten  volumes,  ranges 
from  the  tragedy  of  Serajevo  to  events  at 
the  end  of  September,  1915,  that  is,  to  the 
battles  of  the  Vilna  salient  and  the  Allies' 
offensive  in  Champagne  and  at  Loos.  It 
may  seem  superlative  to  add  praise  to 
the  eulogy  characteristically  and  delicately 
suggested,  rather  than  openly  exprest,  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  preface,  but  Mr.  Buchan's 
achievement  is  worthy  of  the  praise  which 
bis  eulogist,  himself  a  historian,"  bestows 
upon  him.  It  stands  quite  apart  from 
every  other  book  on  the  war  thus  far  pub- 
lished, being  as  it  is  a  well-ordered,  com- 
prehensive narrative  of  the  operations  in 
all  fields  and  done  with  literary  skill  and 
power  of  unusual  kinds. 


Usher,  Roland  G.    The  Challenge  of  the  Future. 

A   Study  in  American   Foreign   Policy.     Pp.  xxi-349.- 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.75  net. 

The  latest  book  by  the  author  of  "Pan- 
Germanism  "  has  as  its  object  the  formu- 
lation of  an  American  policy  that  wiU  meet 
the  new  conditions  and  yet  save  us  from 
the  dreaded  burden  of  huge  armaments. 
There  is  no  doubt,  thinks  Professor  Usher, 
that  at  the  termination  of  the  war  there 
will  come  a  clash  between  our  interests 
in  South  America  and  those  of  European 
countries.  In  this  approaching  peril  he 
sees  our  safety  in  the  friendship  of  England. 
Whatever  we  are,  he  maintains,  we  are 
that  by  courtesy  of  England.  "  An  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,"  writes  Mr.  Usher, 
"should  become  in  the  future  a  corner-stone 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Our  politj^  has  from 
the  first  been  largely  dependent  upon  the 
control  of  the  seas  by  Great  Britain.  It 
made  America  English  in  speech,  English 
in  law,  Protestant  in  religion." 

The  author  expresses  a  fear  that  "the 
heritage  of  anti-British  feeling  from  the 
post-Revolutionary  epoch  and  pro-German 
and  pro  -  Home  Rule  sentiment"  will 
influence  many  to  reject  his  statements. 
These  statements  none  the  less,  he  insists, 
are  based  on  American  history,  and  he 
challenges  the  reader  to  deny  his  impUea- 
tion  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Jay,  and  Franklin  were  good  Tories  at 
heart.  In  relation  to  this  point,  the  author 
says  in  a  foot-note:  "To  have  exprest  in 
this  chapter  the  qualifications,  modifica- 
tions, and  reservations  that  crowd  my  mind 
would  have  made  it  occupy  a  quarter 
of  the  book."  No  doubt  the  reader  will 
believe  anything  on  this  hint.  For  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  book  is  too  long  as  it  stands. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  however, 
and  Professor  Usher's  books  have  found 
favor  in  some  quarters. 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe.  Germany  versus  Civ- 
ilization. Notes  on  the  Atrocious  War.  Pp.  vi-238. 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1  net. 

In  "Germany  versus  Civilization,"  the 
distinguished  author  of  ' '  The  Life  of  John 
Hay"  gives  the  world  his  views  on  the 
causes  and  ethics  of  the  war.  The  book 
is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  As  a 
literary  production  it  takes  its  place 
easily  on  the  "thin  red  line"  of  war-books 
worth  reading.  The  validity  of  its  thesis, 
however,  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 
That  civilization  itself  would  be  doomed 
by  the  possible  success  of  Germany,  that 
our  interests  are  wholly  and  irrevocably 
bound  up  in  those  of  England  and  her 
allies,  that  everything  that  comes  out  of 
Germany — her  philosophy,  her  reUgion, 
her  patriotism,  her  art  — is  dangerous 
are  propositions  that  will  receive  divided 
assent  in  this  country.  Burke  well  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  draw  up  an  indictment  "  against  a 
whole  people."  Mr.  Thayer  does  not  fall 
far  short  of  doing  what  the  Irish  statesman 
declared  imjiossible.  Under  tlie  obsession, 
apparently,  of  that  just  anger  which  swept 
over  the  nation  when  German  ruthlossness 
was  revealed  by  the  acts  of  von  Tirpitz,  the 
ravaging  of  Belgium,  and  the  destruction 
of  French  cathedrals,  Mr.  Thayer  has 
condenmed  the  whole  German  nation. 
His   condemnation   is   aimed   particularly 


at  Germany's  royal  house,  "sprung  from 
medieval  highwaymen,"  a  sort  of  "toll- 
taking  gentry,"  as  their  name  indicates. 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the 
great  Hohenzollern  fortunes,  is  described 
in  words  whose  echo,  could  they  be  caught, 
might  make  Carlyle  turn  in  his  grave.  Tho 
portrait  which  Mr.  Thayer  draws  of  the 
Kaiser  now  reigning  outdoes  in  rancor,  it 
seems  to  us,  even  the  current  lampoons  of 
Paris.  He  of  "the  boar's-tush  mustachios" 
is  described  in  the  book  as  the  acolyte  of 
Moloch.  The  chapter,  "The  Kaiser  and 
Gott-Partnership,"  with  its  motto,  "He 
created  Gott  in  his  own  image,"  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  the  region  of 
glorified  invective.  There  are  many 
purple  patches  in  the  work,  but  they  are 
of  real  TjT-ian  dye. 


Stowell,  Ellery  C.  The  Diplomacy  of  the  War 
of  1914:  I.  The  Beginning  of  the  War.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $5  net. 

After  the  principal  Powers  had  published 
their  white,  orange,  red,  gray,  blue,  and 
yellow  papers,  the  public,  as  well  as  stu- 
dents of  the  war's  causes,  were  in  a  position 
to  know  just  as  much  about  the  inter- 
national relations  immediately  preceding 
the  conflict  as  they  are  likely  to  know  for 
a  generation  at  least.  Mr.  Stowell  has 
improved  an  opportunity  by  subjecting 
these  papers  to  analysis,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  fairly  complete  conclusions  as  to 
causes  and  responsibilities.  He  has  per- 
formed an  intricate  task  in  a  clear  and 
impartial  fashion.  The  whole  subject  is 
divided  into  topics  according  to  countries, 
and  the  sources  are  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Stowell  finds  the  underlying  cause 
to  have  been  the  disturbance,  extending 
over  several  years,  of  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Triple  AlUance  and  the 
Triple  Entente.  [;,The  latter  had  been  so 
steadily  gaining  over  the  former  that  time 
was  seriously  working  against  the  former. 
The  Triple  Alliance  was  notably  weakened 
by  Italy's  desertion  of  Germany,  in  1907, 
at  Algeciras;  by  Italy's  attack  on  TripoU, 
a  possession  of  Germany's  Turkish  friend, 
in  1911;  by  the  settlement  of  the  Agadir 
incident  in  a  manner  regarded  by  Germans 
as  a  diplomatic  defeat  for  Germany;  and 
by  the  Balkan  settlement,  under  which  the 
Balkan  Allies  divided  among  themselves 
Turkish  territory  in  Europe.  The  crime 
of  Serajevo  became  for  the  Central  Powers 
merely  the  last  straw  in  their  burden  of 
defeat.  All  they  had  to  place  in  the  scales 
against  it  was  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina. 

Mr.  Stowell  holds  Servia  blameless  in 
causing  the  war,  but  thinks  either  Austria 
or  Russia  might  have  obviated  the  con- 
tributing causes,  Austria  bj'  consenting  to 
modify  the  terms  of  her  note  to  Servia, 
Russia  by  refraining  from  premature 
steps  toward  mobilization.  He  believes 
that  Russia,  by  premature  mobilization, 
"threw  away  the  last  remaining  chance 
of  peace."  For  Sir  Edward  Grey  he  has 
great  admiration,  Grey  having  done  every- 
thing reasonably  i)ossible  to  prevent  the 
exten-sion  of  the  conflict  beyond  Servia  and 
Austria.  He  says  he  ought  to  be  awarded 
the   Nobel   Peace  Prize.     His   conclusion 
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as  to  Germany's  responsibility  (including 
Bismarck's)  is  as  follows: 

"The  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  a  result  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  nation.  As  a  whole,  the  German  na- 
tion thought,  and  still  thinks,  in  a  manner 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Because 
of  Germany's  geograpiiical  position,  she 
suffered  for  centuries  before  she  could 
constitute  a  German  State;  finally,  in  the 
course  of  Eui'opean  e\olution,  a  period  was 
reached  when  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
a  strong  German  State  should  be  con- 
stituted, and  again  the  weakness  of  Ger- 
man j-'s  geographical  position  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  have  a  strong  army 
and  a  strong  bureaucracy,  both  of  which 
Prussia  gave  her.  After  Prussia  under 
Bismarck  had  crusht  Austria,  there 
followed  several  years  during  which  he 
guided  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
German  Empire.  We  can  well  under- 
stand the  influence  of  his  example  on  every 
German  youth.  Instead  of  having  held  up 
before  him  the  example  of  a  Lincoln  or 
that  other  hero  who  could  not  tell  a  lie,  the 
German  youth  was  taught  to  admire  tile 
man  who  had  trampled  on  the  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution  and  the 
statesman  who  knew  how  to  suppress  a  part 
of  the  truth,  in  order  to  entrap  an  un- 
principled sovereign  into  an  aggressive  war. 

"Such  an  example  must  have  exercised 
a  potent  influence  in  building  up  a  Real- 
politik — that  is  to  say,  a  policy  of  dealing 
with  concrete  conditions  as  they  are,  as 
oppoFied  to  following  ideals.  But  in  the 
minds  of  many  it  means  the  justification  of 
whatever  succeeds.  Since  Bismarck  "suc- 
ceeded" in  trampling  the  constitution 
under  foot,  the  German  people  have  nat- 
urallj'  come  to  feel  that  the  same  procedure 
might  apply  to  the  law  binding  the  nations 
in  their  relations  to  one  another.  Any 
statesman  might,  they  think,  violate  any 
provision,  however  sacred,  provided  he 
could  carry  it  through." 

In  Germany  in  1914,  there  existed,  he 
says,  a  state  of  mind  which  influenced  her 
Government  "to  assume  its  extremely  un- 
compromising attitude."  Because  of  her 
"refusal  to  cooperate  with  her  sister  States, 
among  whom  was  her  ally  Italy,"  he  places 
upon  Germany  the  first  "and  by  far  the 
heaviest  responsibility  for  the  war."  Else- 
where in  his  book  Professor  Stowell  makes 
a  distinction  as  to  Germany's  full  respon- 
sibility. "I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood," he  says,  "as  thinking  that  Germany 
really  wished  for  war;  but  by  her  conduct 
she  gave  evidence  that  she  intended  to  back 
up  her  ally  to  secure  a  diplomatic  triimiph 
and  the  subjugation  of  her  neighbor,  which 
would  have  greatly  strengthened  Teutonic 
influence  in  the  Balkans.  She  risked  the 
peace  of  Europe  in  a  campaign  after  j^res- 
tige."  His  study  of  the  diplomacy  that 
immediately  preceded  the  war  has  con- 
vinced him  of  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
Central  Powers  became  the  immediate 
aggressors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

As  a  well-informed  writer  in  The  Nation 
said,  "Students  should  find  this  the  most 
helpful  and  generally  satisfactory  volume 
on  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  which 
has  appeared  in  English."  Moreover, 
they  should  look  forward  to  the  appear- 
ance of  two  other  books  planned  by  the 
author:  one  on  the  diplomacy  during  the 
war,  the  other  on  the  negotiations  which 
must  some  day  come  in  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  ch>se. 

Bigelow,  John.  World  Peaco:  lloiv  War  Can 
Not   lti>  Abolished.     How   It   May   iU>   Abolished. 

With     Appendixes     and     Bibliography.       Pp.    v-291. 
New  York:    Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.50  net. 

'The  author  of  this  book,  John  Bigelow, 
son   of   John    Bigelow   the    nonogenarian. 
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is  a  retired  major  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  has  given  many  years  of  study 
to  international  })olicy,  and  here  discusses, 
in  an  interesting  way,  and  in  the  light  of 
experiences,  many  of  the  questions  now 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  The  signal 
failure  of  the  pacifists  to  end  the  war  is, 
he  asserts,  due  })rincipally  to  their  being 
under  the  influence  of  two  classes  of 
persons — peac(>-fanatics  and  international 
lawj'ers,  each  building  on  an  imaginary',  or 
impossible,  foundation:  the  peace-people 
on  the  despicable  dogma  of  peace  at  any 
price;  the  international  laAvyers  on  the 
fetish  of  national  sovereignty.  Pacifists 
are  divided  bj'  the  author  into  two  schools: 
those  who  reconcile  in  their  minds  perpetual 
peace  with  the  root  of  all  war,  and  those 
who  renounce  the  idea  of  perpetual  peace, 
contenting  themselves  with  lessening  the 
frequency  of  war.  His  own  idea  is  that 
war  can  not  be  abolished  at  all  in  our 
civilization.  The  longed-for  desideratum, 
he  thinks,  is  reserved  for  a  remote  future 
and  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  a  world- 
State.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  of 
the  world-people  who  are  to  inhabit  this 
world-State,  Mr.  Bigelow  gives  his  ideas  on 
the  burning  question  of  race — that  question 
which,  as  Disraeli  once  said,  overshadowed 
all  others  in  importance: 

"Race  characteristics  are  not  essen- 
tially physical;  they  are  essentially  mental; 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  blood  as  a  matter 
of  government,  of  civilization.  .  .  .  People 
who  think  it  necessary  to  trace  their 
lineage  back  to  British  stock,  or  to  identify 
themselves  with  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
prove  their  Americanism,  are  to  be  pitied 
for  not  having  an  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be 
an  American.  It  should  welcome  Great 
Britain  into  any  concert  of  nations.  But 
if  obliged  to  choose  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  should  not 
hesitate  to  take  its  chances  with  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Lee,   Gerald   Stanley.     We.     12mo,   pp.   xiv-728. 
Limp  covers.   New  York;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.50. 

The  author  explains  in  his  foreword  that 
he  wanted  a  war-book  that  %vould  cheer 
him  up.  There  was  none  that  filled  the 
bill,  so  he  had  to  write  one.  Incidentally 
he  explains  that  ' '  the  real  war — the  univer- 
sal war  " — is  "the  war  of  the  spectators" 
who  find  in  books  about  the'  war  dis- 
couragement with  human  nature. 

The  key-note  is  exprest  in  the  first 
chapter-head — "Eleven  Dumb  Nations," 
that  is,  the  nations  involved  in  the  Euro- 
pean-Asiatic-African conflict.  The  war 
began  because  the  people  were  under 
machines,  and  the  machines  got  ahead  of 
the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  "express 
nations  to  one  another."  No  nation  can 
express  "its  temperament  to  the  other 
temperaments  so  that  it  can  be  understood. 
So  they  fight." 

Now,  then,  "has  America  a  character 
of  her  own,"  and  is  she  afraid  to  express 
it?  Can  this  man  or  that  man  do  it '?  Tliey 
have  tried.  The  book  is  therefore  occupied 
in  part  with  poking  a  very  serious  kind  of 
fun  at  people  who  have  attempted  to  size 
up  the  situation  or  do  things — Mr.  Carnegie, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Air.  Roosevelt,  and 
pretty  nearly  every  prominent  American, 
even  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  nearest  to  Mr. 
Lee's  liking.  The  Church,  the  clergynuvn 
{e.g..  Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon,  of  Boston),  the 
scared  business  man,  the  educator — oh, 
(everybody  and  (nerything  comes  in  for  a 
(juiet  or  a  vigorous  jab  in  the  ribs.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  for  examjjle,  is  "too  meek"! 
Moreover,  he  can't  express  himself;  all  he 
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T^st  "aides" 
to  tRe  pRysician 


^;^lendid  diet 

for  haoies  ana 

children 

The  light  seasoning, 
the  delicate  flavor,  and 
the  nourishing  qualities 
of  Franco-American 
Broths  render  them 
highly  beneficial  to 
babies  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  partake  of 
other  food  than  milk. 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 

jor  Invalids 
and(^ildren 


Mothers  who  wish  to  sur- 
round their  children's  diet  with 
every  sanitary  safeguard  ap- 
preciate the  purity  and  whole- 
someness  of  these  broths. 
They  are  made  in  kitchens  re- 
nowned for  spotless  cleanli- 
ness. For  quality,  for  safety 
and  for  convenience  (no  home 
preparation  being  necessary) 
these  broths  are  invaluable  in 
the  home  and  the  sick-room. 
The  choice  of  four  kinds — 
Beef,  Chicken,  Clam,  or  Mut- 
ton Broths — gives  the  desired 
variety. 

May  be  taken  hot  or  cold 

Fifteen  cents  the  half  pint 

Require  no  preparation 

Sold  b\f  leading  grocers 
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can  do  is  to  express  "his  colossal  state  of 
inexpressibleness. ' ' 

But  America  can  express  peace,  bring 
peace  to  the  world,  and  this  is  the  author's 
Avisli.  He  has  diagnosed  the  case,  he  is 
"agin"  preparedness  of  the  orthodox, 
soldier  kind.  It's  the  world's  business  to 
defend  a  nation,  not  the  nation's,  and  Mr. 
Lee  attempts  to  show  how  in  over  700 
I  pages  of  keen,  funnj',  serious  satire. 

Lincoln,  I.  T.  T.  Revelations  of  an  Inter- 
national Spy.  With  illustrations.  Pp.  323.  New 
York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

These  "revelations,"  the  work  of  a 
Hungarian  with,  a  sensational  record, 
purport  to  give  much  of  the  secret  diplo- 
matic history  connected  with  the  war. 
The  book  has  evidently  been  put  together 
hurriedly,  portions  of  it  haiing  been  -wTit- 
ten  in  Raymond  Street  Jail  in  Brooklyn, 
whence  the  author  subsequently  escaped, 
and  whither  he  has  be«n  recently  re- 
turned, pending  decision  whether  he  shall 
be  extradited  on  demand  of  the  British 
Government. 

Lincoln's  extraordinary  career  gives  a 
certain  interest  to  his  narrative.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Jewish  priesthood  in 
Hungarj^  and  later  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Canada.  Tiring  of  this,  he 
entered  the  political  field  and  in  1910  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. While  ostensibly  conducting  busi- 
ness for  an  English  cocoa-firm  on  the 
Continent,  he  became  the  secret  agent  of 
a  group  of  Englishmen  who  were  opposing 
the  foreign  policy  of  Edward  VII.,  a  pol- 
icy looking  to  the  formation  of  the  now 
historic  Entente.  This  brought  him  in 
contact  with  certain  prominent  officials 
and  diplomats  of  the  European  chancel- 
leries. The  unusual  political  information 
which  he  thus  acquired  forms  the  subject 
of  his  book. 

He  gives  what  purports  to  be  an  account 
of  a  secret  meeting  at  Windsor  Castle  in 
January,  1906,  in  which  the  isolation  of 
Germany  was  determined  upon.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  he  holds  responsible  for  the 
war,  the  Kaiser,  as  he  avers,  having  done 
his  utmost  to  avert  war,  until  that  calamity 
became  inevitable  through  Germany's 
enforced  isolation.  The  matter  of  the 
book  is  interesting,  but  the  style  is  execra- 
ble. Much  of  what  has  been  written  may  be 
true;  but  the  cloak  of  truth  seems  lined 
with  something  else,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
A''hen  the  cloak  is  worn  right  side  out. 

iiishop,  Farnham.  The  Story  of  tlie  Sub- 
niitrine.  Illustrated.  Pp.  xv-211.  New  York:  The 
Ca.itury  Company.     $1  net. 

The  apparition  of  the  submarine  in 
modern  war,  with  its  portentous  possil)i]i- 
ties,  among  which  is  the  annulment  of 
ironclad  navies,  has  been  undoubtedly  the 
outstanding  feature  of  Europe's  world- 
conflict.  What  are  the  nature  and  history 
of  this  new  and  formidal)le  engine?  And 
what  may  be  looked  for  in  th(>  future  when 
'  it  shall  have  reached  its  full  development? 
These  questions  are  answered  in  instruc- 
tive fasliion  in  Mr.  Bishop's  "Story  of  the 
Submarine."  The  little  book  is  \vritten 
in  an  easy,  untcehnical  style,  and  it  ap- 
peals alike;  to  man  and  boy.  There  are 
sixty  illustrations  and  diagrams,  some  of 
them  of  unusual  interest,  the  whole  series 
serving  to  show  the  development  of  the 
submai'ine  from  a  tiny  covered  row-l)oat 
to  the  latest-designed  enormous  under-sea 
monitors  wliich  an^  (•apal)le  of  crossing  the 
of'can.  The  author,  who  is  a  son  of  Joseph 
B.  Bishop,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Pan- 
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(O/?  PERHAPS  YOU  MA  Y  RECEIVE  $7S  APIECE  FOR  2  JFORDS.) 
"LET  THY  WOBDii  BE  FEW,"(Eccl.  v.  .i.)  (BUT  TO  THE  POIXTJ  BECAUSE 


$150.00  Cash 


(AL>A^AY&     HA&     BCCN   .    IS    NOW    ANO    ALWAYS     WILL     8  C   ) 

is  g:oing-  to  pay  some  of  its  appreciative  friends 

$250.00  Cash  for  the  Best  Slogans 

to  be  used  in  truthful,  forceful  and  dig'nified  advertising"  directed  to 
both  the  general  public  and  the  trained  technical  men  who  counsel  it. 
The  iindersigned  will  purchase  at  the  following  prices  the  most  suitable  phrases  in 
favor  ofWOOD"THEli\DlSPENSABLE"as  an  all-round  building  material: 

for  the  best  slogan  of  not  over  6  words 
besides  the  word  "Wood"or "Lumber," 

Clf\    (\(\   ^oeVk     for  the  next  best  slogan  (same  limit) 
Ov/«\/V    ^i^clSll    — and   in   addition  we    will    purchase 

50  other  phrases  that  we  can  use  at  $1.00  each 

We  all  recognize — the  minute  we  stop  to  think — how  much  we  love  and  ad- 
mire WOOD,  and  we  readily  admit  how  HOSPITABLE  and  FRIENDLY 
it  is  in  daily  contact.  "THERE  REALLY  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
WOOD  AS  A  MATERIAL  TO  LIFE  fVITH."  Since  you  knoiv  this— all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  refer  your  inner  sentiment  back  to  the  day  when  you  had  the 
time  of  your  life  whittling  "her"  initials  in  the  porch-railing  madeof  "good 
old  wood,"  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  say  MORE  THAN  ENOUGH 
pleasant  things  about  WOOD  ("the  indispensable")  to  stand  a  tip-top 
chance  to  sell  your  idea  to  the  Information  and  Helps  Bureau  of  the  timber 
interests  of  the  U.  S.  (Please  read  the  list  below.)  A  great  writer  hassaid 
that  "next  to  the  soil  it.self,  WOOD  has  been  mankind's  best  friend,  and  his 
instinctive  reliance  since  the  world  began,"  and  what  we  want  is  simply  to 
BRING  OUT  SPONTANEOUS,  NATURAL  EXPRESSIONS  of  what 
almost  everybody  feels  and  knows   about    "the  most  hospitable   material 

°''  ^^'^^  SUGGESTIONS: 

Suppose  you  can  think  of  a  phrase  similar  to  that  written  across  the  word  "WOOD"  In  the 
sketch  above;  or  perhaps  a  much  better  way  to  express  it.  In  this  connection  you  can  con- 
sider the  ECONOMY  of  WOOD  as  a  building  material,  its  HOME-LIKE  quality,  its 
ADAPTABILITY,  the  EASE  of  WORKING  it.  the  VARIETY  and  ARTISTIC  LATI- 
TUDE in  its  use,  its  RELIABILITY  and  LONGEVITY  and  many  other  virtues  in  which 
WOOD  surpasses  all  alternative  materials.  Or,  you  might  think  of  a  good  charade,  such  as— 
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OR  THIS— 

Make      Building  E. 


R. 


— which  you  may  enter  with  an  equal  opportunity.  BUT  it  is  NOT  neces- 
sary to  follow  ANY  of  the  above  suggestions.  Let  your  mind  work  freely. 
If  you  feel  the  need  of  technical  suggestions  go  and 

ASK  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER 

He  may  tell  you  some  good  points  about  WOOD  ("the  indispensable") 
that  you  may  have  almost  forgotten.     TRY  IT.     He  will  be  glad  to  help. 

NOTE    THE    LIBERAL    CONDITIONS: 

l_No  one  in  any  way  connected  with  any  undersigned  association  can  participate. 

2— You  need  NOT  complete  the  phrase  W — O — O — D  as  indicated  above — 

3_>Ior  need  you  complete  the  phrase  L — U — M — B — E — R  as  shown  above — 

4 — You  need  not  send  even  a  stamp — nor  promise  to  buy  anything — nor  subscribe  to   anything — nor  agree  to 

use  WOOD  in  your  own  building  (even  where  it  would  be  the  best  material  tor  you). 
5— ALL  YOU  NEED  TO  DO  isto  write  a  "slogan"  (or  phrase)  expressing  YOUR  idea  of  the  best  way  to 

impress  others  with  ynur  own  inherited  conviction  (borne  out  by  every  up-to-date  comparison)  that  "the 

instinct  of  man  turneth  to  wood  for  shelter  and  comfort  as  surely  as  to  grain  and  flesh   for  sustenance." 

AND  THAT  THIS  IS  A  VIISE  INSTINCT.  ...  .  . 

6— In  the  event  two  or  more  contestants  submit  an  identical  winnmg  phrase,  the  prize  equal  in  amount  with 

that  tied  for  shall  be  given  to  each  contestant  so  tying. 
7 — No  slogans  or  suggestions  received  after  July  1,  lOKi.  will  be  considered. 
8— The  purchases  will  be  determined  by  Sept.  1,  1916,  and  announced  in  this  publication  at  the  earliest  possible 

date  thereafter. 

DON'T    FORGET  THAT 

THE  LIMIT  IS  6  WORDS  besides  the  word  "wood"  or  "lumber"— and  that  2  WORDS 
MAY  BE  JUDGED  BETTER  THAN  SIX— and  that  a  FAMILY  CONFERENCE  may  help 
revive  memories  of  the  historic  and  persistent  superiorities  of  WOOD  ("the  indispensable") 
for  all  of  its  proper  uses— and  that  if  you  don't  care  much  for  $150,  maybe  your  son  does,  or 
maybe  your  daughter  does  (in  which  case  you  will  help  them  all  you  can,  of  course.) 

Send  in  your  slogan  early — lest  you  become  busy  and  forget. 

Business  stationery  prclcnrd,  but  even  a  post  card  will  do.     Address 
Manager,  Lumber  Helps  and  Information  Bureau, 
929  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago. 

p  S  _  When  writin^r  you  rnipht  :>\<n  ptate  thi^t  vnnM  like  to  rpccivo  FREE  ropioa  of  "John  Smith's  Oarftffo."  "A  Challenjr'"" 
Biid  "Fire  LimitB  and  I'ublic  Wultare."  Ihcy'rt  icaily  quite  intumstiiiK.  iKull  of  FACTS  you'd  never  believe  unless  proved.) 
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Hardwood  Manufacturers  Association  of 
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Michigan  Hardwood  Manufacturers  Assn. 
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facturers Association 
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BUNHflM 

■^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 


Regulate  the  Fire 
from  Upstairs 


DUNHAM 
PACKLESS  VALVE 

No  packing,  therefore 
no  leaking  of  vapor  or 
water.  A  single  turn 
and  the  heat  I'a  on  or 
off.  Inttalled  at  top 
of  radiator— no  ttoop- 
ing. 


J 


More  heat  is  wanted?  Or,  you  may  wish  it 
cooler.  What's  to  do  ?  A  weary  trip  down  to 
the  cold  cellar?  Not  where  there's  a  Dunham 
Vapor  Heating  System,  for  there  the  fire  is 
regulated  from  upstairs,  from  the  room  that's 
most  used.  And  it's  regulated  as  easily  as 
switching  on  a  light. 

You  can  set  the  Dunham  Thermostat  in  ad- 
vance to  provide  two  temperatures — one,  what- 
ever you  desire  for  comfort  during  the  day  and 
evening;  the  other,  whatever  you  decide  the 
house  should  be  kept  at  during  the  night.  The 
Thermostat,  once  set,  thereafter  automatically 
controls  the  amount  of  heat  so  that  these  tem- 
peratures are  maintained  without  further  thought 
^1^^  ^        or  attention, 

^^j^^^Mr  You  won't  be  annoyed,  either,  by  knocking, 

lll^— ^  pounding   radiators  or  hissing,  water-spurting 

air  valves.  The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  ex- 
pels the  air  and  water,  the  cause  of  the  noise. 
A  single  turn  of  the  Dunham  Packless  Inlet 
Valve,  without  your  even  stooping,  immediately 
heats  the  radiator  all  over. 

Investigate  Dunham  Heating  before  contract- 
ing for  the  heating  equipment  in  your  new 
home.  When  moving  into  a  new  house,  see 
that  it  is  Dunham  heated.  Dunhamize  your 
present  heating  system — any  steam  fitter  can  do 
this  at  a  wonderfully  low  cost  and  with  little 
inconvenience  to  you. 

Any  Dunham  office  will  be  pleased  to  give 
your  needs  individual  study,  to  furnish  you 
precise  information  as  to  cost  and  best  methods 
of  installation.  Send  for  our  booklet,  the 
"3  H's."  It  throws  a  new  light  on  the  heat- 
ing problem. 

C.    A.    DUNHAM    COMPANY,    Marshalltown,    Iowa 


DUNHAM 
RADIATOR  TRAP 

Does  away  with  all  pounds 
ing  in  pipes.  Radiator 
heats  immediately  all 
over.  No  hissing  air  valve 
to  »purt  water. 


DUNHAM 
THERMOSTAT 
As  ornamental  and  useful 
as  a  clock.  Fits  on  the  wall 
—-connects  electrically. 
Can  be  set  so  that  the  house 
will  be  at  any  desired  tem- 
perature any  hour. 
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ama  Canal  Commission,  who  has  himself 
written  that  excellent  book,  "The  Panama 
Gateway,"  claims  for  American  inventive 
genius  the  largest  share  of  credit  for  the 
submarine. 

The  idea  of  the  submarine,  the  author 
assures  us,  is  much  older  than  most  people 
imagine.  His  researches  for  the  genesis 
of  the  now  formidable  under-sea  boat  trace 
it  back  to  John  Napier,  the  famous  Scotch 
mathematician  who  invented  logarithms. 
His  name  will  be  recalled  by  those  who 
have  wrestled  with  the  abstruse  mysteries 
of  trigonometry  and  calculus  at  college,  and 
the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  in- 
ventions is  the  more  terrible  may  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  student.  The  author 
has  unearthed  a  passage  written  by  Napier 
in  1596,  in  which  the  latter  makes  allusion 
to  his  ' '  Devices  of  sailing  under  the  water, 
with  divers  other  devices  and  stratagems 
for  the  burning  of  enemies."  The  first 
man,  however,  who  actually  built  and 
navigated  a  submarine  was  a  Dutchman, 
a  certain  Dr.  Cornelius  van  Dreibel,  "a 
very  fair  and  handsome  man  and  of  very 
gentle  manners,"  whose  learning  made  him 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  Court  of  James  I. 
of  England.  Lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
King,  van  Dreibel  designed  and  built  three 
submarine  boats  between  1620  and  1624. 
On  this  occasion  the  English  monarch 
anticipated  by  nearly  three  centuries  the 
feat  of  ex-President  Roosevelt  by  embark- 
ing in  one  of  van  Dreibel's  row-boatlike, 
decked-over  submarines  and  being  sub- 
merged several  hours  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 
feet.  From  such  interesting  origins  the 
author  passes  to  the  developed  submarine 
inventions  of  Robert  Fulton,  David  Bush- 
nell,  John  P.  Holland,  and  others.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  spirited  account  of 
an  imaginary  trip  in  a  modern  submarine. 

McCIellan,  George  B.    The  Heel  of  War.    Pp. 

xi-177.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company. 
$1  net. 

These  are  descriptions  of  actual  events 
and  conditions  in  the  countries  at  war. 
They  were  first  published  in  the  New  York 
T,imes.  Mr.  McCleUan  made  a  journey 
through  France,  Belgium,  HoUand,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy — countries 
he  had  often  visited  before  in  time  of 
peace.  His  wide  acquaintance  with  public 
men,  added  to  his  equipment  as  a  publi- 
cist and  historian,  has  resulted  in  a  highly 
instructive  account,  at  first  hand,  of  im- 
portant phases  of  the  war.  His  object  has 
been  to  present  an  account  of  things  as  he 
saw  them  in  the  warring  countries. 

If  we  accept  Mr.  McClellan's  story, 
much  of  what  we  have  been  reading 
in  the  newspapers  is  a  parcel  of  lies. 
Most  people  think  of  Louvain  as  a  heap 
of  ruins,  the  Belgian  Commission  having 
reported  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
The  author  found  that  less  than  a  sixth 
of  the  city  was  destroyed.  He  could  find 
no  evidences  of  shell-fire,  and  he  avers 
that  the  widely  heralded  bombardment 
was  purely  technical,  just  foiu*  shells  ha\'- 
ing  been  fired  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  He 
was  struck,  like  other  travelers,  with  the 
sconiingly  universal  conviction  among  the 
peoi)le  of  the  invincibility  of  Gennany. 
He  found  no  scarcity  of  food  whatever  ami 
things  almost  normal  in  the  Empire. 

1\lr(iiiire.  .1.  K.  Wluxt  (\>iil(l  Geriu.iiiy  Do  for 
Ireland?  Inlroduction  bv  Dr.  Thomiis  Addis  F.inniot. 
Pp.  xv-309.     New  York:    Wolf  Tone  Company.     $1. 

Those  who  wish  for  onlighteunionl  on 
the  perplexing  quest ioti  of  where  Ireland 
stands     in     the    world-war    should     read 
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this     interesting    hook    from    the    pen    of 
James    K.    McGuire,    formerly    mayor    of 
SjTacuse.      The    introduction    is    by    Dr. 
Thomas    Addis    Emmet.      It    contains    a 
terse  tho  startling  indictment  of  England's 
policy  toward  the  sister  nation  to  whom 
she  now  appeals  for  aid  in  a  threatening 
crisis.      The    purpose    of    Mr.    McGuire's 
new  book,  as  well  as  of  his  former  one, 
I'  The  King,  the  Kaiser,  and  Irish  Freedom," 
is  to  set  forth  his  thesis  that  the  triumph 
of  Germany  is  for   the  best   interests  of 
Irish  nationality.    Ireland,  the  wTiter  holds, 
is  in  exactly  the  same  position  politically 
as  are  other  small  States  of  Eiu-ope.     The 
proposed   re\-ival   of   Poland   as  a  nation 
under  the  auspices  of    this  far-successful 
Germany  he  cites  as  a  striking  instance  for 
comparison.     The  author  paints  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  what  Ireland  might  become 
as  an  independent  nation.     He  hopes  for 
this  from  the  defeat  of  England  and  her 
consequent  relegation  to  a  place  of  secon- 
dary influence  as  a  world-Power.     Ireland 
from  its  unique  position  is  shown  to  be  the 
gateway  of  Europe.    This  fact  was  reahzed 
by   no   less    an    authority    than    the    late 
Admiral  Mahan,  who,  in  his  work  on  sea- 
power,  wrote  that  "  Ireland,  by  geographical 
position,  lies  across  and  controls  the  com- 
munications of  Great  Britain  with  all  the 
eastern   world."     In    his    opinion,  as  the 
author    points    out,    an   independent    and 
hostile    Ireland   would    manacle    England, 
and  he  therefore  concluded  that  England 
could  not  afford  to  grant  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland,  since  to  do  so  would  be  suicide  to 
her  own  interests.     Mr.  IMcGuire  has  re- 
ceived twelve  hundred  letters  from  pastors 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches  affirming  the 
sentiments  exprest  in  his  book. 

Nystrom,  Anton.  Before,  During,  and  After 
1914.  Translated  by  H.  G.  de  Walterstorff.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D.  Pp.  xv- 
368.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1916. 
$2.50  net. 

From  the  neutral  country  of  Sweden 
comes  this  very  unneutral  book.  Edmund 
Gosse,  in  his  introduction,  vouches  for  Dr. 
Nystrom  as  a  Swedish  scholar  and  as  a 
protagonist  for  the  Allies  in  a  country 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  "an  ad- 
miration of  German  methods  and  an  in- 
dulgence for  German  Kultur  have  been  more 
widely  spread  than  anywhere  else  outside 
the  borders  of  the  Central  Empires." 
Such  admiration  and  indulgence  have 
naturally  invited  German  propaganda, 
which,  Mr.  Gosse  says,  "is  not  merely  un- 
tu-ing,  it  is  Protean."  To  meet  it  this  book 
was  written.  "More  and  more,"  Mr. 
Gosse  contends,  "as  the  truth  has  filtered 
through  to  Scandinavia,  honorable  and 
able  writers  in  Sweden  have  weighed  the 
issues  in  the  balance,  and  have  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Allies."  Dr.  Nystrom  is 
a  physician,  a  student  of  statecraft,  and  a 
historian.  He  is  also  a  sociologist  and  a 
philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Gottenborg, 
educated  at  Upsala  and  Stockholm,  and 
has  traveled  and  lived  much  in  the  warring 
countries.  He  has  written  many  books; 
and  probably  in  all  Sweden  there  is  no  man 
who  could  approach  his  task,  as  this  volume 
presented  it,  in  a  spirit  of  larger  humanity, 
of  more  open  vision,  than  moved  him. 
"While  engaged  in  scientific,  social,  and 
political  studies,"  he  says  in  his  preface, 
"I  have  during  the  past  half-century  often 
and  for  long  periods  visited  Germany,  En- 
gland, Prance,  and  other  countries,  con- 
versed with  emincmt  personalities,  made 
myself  familiar  with  current  opinions  and 
customs,  and  collected  pertinent  literature. 
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NA^hen  Our  Land  is 
Filled   With   Game 

A  FEW  years  ago 
America  was  the 
greatest  game 
country  in  the  world. 
Our  woods,  our  fields,  our 
water-ways,  were  teeming 
with  game  birds.  Wild 
turkeys,  quail,  grouse, 
ducks,  were  familiar 
sights — to  the  sportsman; 
on  the  table;  and  in  city 
markets. 

These  conditions 
should  again  prevail. 
They  may  successfully  be 
brought  about  through 
game  farming. 

Game  farming  does  not  nec- 
essarily require  a  large  amount 
of  land  and  involves  little  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  The 
work  in  itself  is  intensely  in- 
teresting and  affords  both  pro- 
fit and  pleasure  to  those  who 
indulge  in  it. 


Results  from  Game  Farming 


In  the  first  place  game  birds  of 
many  kinds  command  high  prices  in 
city  markets.  Their  eggs  are  eagerly 
sought  by  breeders.  Secondly,  if  you 
are  fond  of  hunting,  the  birds  you 
raise  will  provide  excellent 
sport  and  food.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  and  if  you  own  large  acreage, 
you  may  lease  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing over  your  land.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  sport  of  hunting,  so  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned, 
will  be  restricted.      On  the  contrary 


it  wil'l  be  increased ;  for  game  raised 
for  sporting  purposes  cannot  be 
closely  confined  in  any  given  area. 

If  you  are  interested  in  game  farm- 
ing from  any  stand  point,  you  should 
write  for  a  booklet  which  takes  up 
the  subject  in  a  broad  way  and  gives 
much  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  it. 

The  book  is  called  'Game  Farm- 
ing for  Profit  and  Pleasure."  It  is 
well  worth  reading.  Write  for  a 
copy.      Use  the  coupon  below. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  92 

HEHpULES  POWDEI{^CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders; 
L.  &  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  farming. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  92 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure.     I  am  interested 

in  game  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of 

Very  truly  yours. 

Name 

A'*'*'"' '^J^/if] 
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First  Awards  at 
3 1   Expositions 

Certify  to   Quaker  Oats  Supremacy 

In  eight  nations,  at  31  great  expositions,  Quaker  Oats  and  its 
companion  products  have  been  placed  in  world-wide  rivalry. 

At  every  one — without  exception — these  premier  products  re- 
ceived the  first  award. 

At  San  Francisco  last  year,  there  was  only  one  Grand  Prize  on 
breakfast  cereals.    Jnd  that  one  came  to  us. 

In  a  hundred  nations  Quaker  Oats  has  become  the  favorite  oat 
food.  Connoisseurs  of  every  race  demand  it.  It  is  the  breakfast 
dish  of  Emperors  and  Kings. 

But  at  expositions  experts  judge  it,  in  competition  with  the 
world's  supreme  productions.  And  in  that  test — always — Quaker 
Oats  attained  the  highest  prize. 

Quaker  Oats 

The  World-Wide  Favorite 


In  millions  of  homes,  encircling 
the  earth,  Quaker  Oats  holds  first 
place.  And  it  always  will.  For  these 
are  flakes  made  of  queen  grains  only 
- — just  tlie  big,  plump,  richly-flavored 
oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a 
bushel. 


Thus  the  flakes  are  large  and  lus- 
cious. The  flavor  is  exquisite.  We 
make  of  this  vim-food  a  breakfast  des- 
sert.   And  children  love  it. 

If  oats  are  important,  this  grade  is 
important.  It  makes  the  oat  dish  tempt- 
ing.   Yet  it  costs  you  no  extra  price. 


1  Oc  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


Seven  Grand  Prize  Products 

At    the    Panama-Pacific    Exposition    last    year    the    only    Grand    Prize    on 
breakfast  foods  was  awarded  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Company. 
It  covered 

Quaker  Oats  Quaker  Corn  Meal 

Quaker  Farina  Pettijohn's  Breakfast  Food 

Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and  Corn  Puffs 
We  were  also  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  on  three  classes  of  Food  Machinery. 


I  have  thus,  while  honestly  seeking  the  truth 
in  European  politics,  had  access  to  the 
channels  for  finding  it."  He  testifies  to 
his  "earnest  desire  to  be  impartial  and 
objective,"  as  "hitherto  always  mani- 
fested"; and  a  previous  remark  of  his,  in 
the  same  connection,  indicates  that  he 
finally  took  sides  after  "cultural  torment" 
which,  through  "convictions,  studies,  and 
meditations,"  impelled  him  to  open  his 
heart. 

In  his  earlier  pages  Dr.  Nystrom  is 
historical  and  analytical.  "It  is  not  racial 
antagonism,"  he  says,  "that  brought  about 
the  Great  War  of  1914.  It  is  State  rearing 
itself  against  State."  What  he  says  upon 
racialism  wiU  excite  thought.  How  runs 
the  Slav  blood  through  German  channels 
is  set  forth  at  length;  and  what  the  Middle 
Ages  meant  for  German  development,  how 
this  was  affected  by  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  the  Rise  and  Signifieanee  of  German- 
ism— all  this  his  opening  chapters  recite. 
After  which  he  tells  about  that  War  of 
1866,  which  he  declares  fratricidal;  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870,  which  he 
asserts  was  caused  by  Bismarck;  the  an- 
nexation of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  he  gives 
as  the  cause  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance; 
after  which  he  comes  to  "The  World- War 
of  1914,"  considered  at  length  in  two  parts, 
and  leading  to  certain  conclusions  which 
are  stated  at  the  close.  One  is  that  "No 
durable  peace  can  be  expected  as  long  as 
the  Bismarck  cult  endiires  in  Germany." 
Germany's  chief  danger  in  the  past,  he 
believes,  will  be  her  peril  in  the  future — 
overpopulation.  To  provide  for  tliis,  he 
urges  that  she  must  have  her  colonies, 
affording  room  for  emigration  on  a  large 
scale;  and  there  must  be  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  her  birth-rate.  Without  these, 
he  prophesies,  "Failing  war  with  other 
Powers,  there  must  be  a  devastating  revolu- 
tion with  civil  war  in  Germany,  when  the 
workers,  reduced  to  desperation,  will  find 
themselves  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  German  power  and  prosperity." 
And  he  closes  with  this  question:  "Un- 
happy German  people,  what  is  to  be  your 
fate?" 

COL.  ROOSEVELT'S    HOLIDAYS  IN 

THE  OPEN 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  A  Book-Lover's  Holidays 
in  the  Open.  With  frontispiece  in  color,  and  several 
illustrations.  Octavo.'pp.  x-373.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2  net. 

To  that  large  public  among  whom 
Colonel  Roosevelt  enjoys  a  sort  of  loving 
popularit}^  his  latest  book  wiU  make  a 
peculiar  appeal.  It  is  written  in  the  true 
Rooseveltian  style,  the  author  pouring  out 
with  complete  abandon  and  in  rugged  and 
glowing  plu-ase  his  impressions  of  the 
wonders  he  has  seen  in  his  travels.  Two 
of  the  chapters  are  entirely  new.  The 
others  have  Xwvw.  exjianded  and  re\ised 
since  their  appearance  in  magazines. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  jiortrait  of  Roosevelt  him- 
self, which,  gradually  emerging  out  of  the 
glowing  des('rii)tions,  takes  definite  and 
striking  form  In-fore  llio  Header's  mind. 
Roosevelt  is  one  of  Iho.'se  authors  who  in 
their  books  unconsciously  bare  their  souls. 
The  French  saying  that  the  style  is  the 
man  himself  seems  litiTul  in  his  case.  And 
there  is  this  interesting  fact  fin-tluT  to 
be  noted  in  this  connection:  that  lengthen- 
ing years,  tho  l(>avinginitou<'luHl  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  Roosevelt,  have  addml  a 
touch  of  s(>riousness  to  his  mental  and 
moral  disposition  which  finds  (>xi)ressiou 
here  and   there  in  thes«>  his  latest   images. 
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There  is  an  almost  lyric  note  in  certain 
passages  of  the  remarkable  preface  of  his 
new  book — a  hint  of  "mild  regret,"  as  it 
were,  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  vie  with 
young  men  in  the  feats  of  physical  strength 
and  prowess  which  have  always  been  the 
delight  of  his  life: 

"The  man  should  have  youth  and 
strength  who  seeks  adventure  in  the  wide, 
waste  spaces  of  the  earth,  in  the  marshes, 
and  among  the  vast  mountain  masses,  in 
the  Northern  forests,  amid  the  steaming 
jungles  of  the  tropics,  or  on  the  deserts  of 
sand  or  of  snow.  He  must  long  greatly 
for  the  lonely  winds  that  l)low  across  the 
walderness,  and  for  sunrise  and  sunset 
over  the  rim  of  the  empty  world.  .  .  . 
Wearing  toil  and  hardships  shall  be  his; 
thirst  and  famine  he  shall  face,  and  burning 
fever.  Death  shall  come  to  greet  him 
with  poison-fang  or  poison-arrow,  in  shape 
of  charging  beast  or  of  scaly  things  that 
lurk  in  lake  or  river.  Not  many  men 
can  make  such  a  life  their  permanent  occu- 
pation. For  them  it  must  come  in  the 
hardy  vigor  of  their  youth  before  the  beat 
of  the  blood  has  grown  sluggish  in  their 
veins.  Nevertheless,  older  men  also  can 
find  joy  in  such  a  life,  altho  in  their  case 
it  must  be  led  only  on  the  outskirts  of 
adventure." 

What  a  direct  and  poignant  reminder  all 
this  is  of  that  time  when  Roosevelt  returned 
from  South  America,  broken  in  health  from 
the  rigors  of  his  expedition. 

Here  is  another  passage  from  this  re- 
markable book  with  which  one  might  defy 
those  who  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  lacking 
in  the  literary  gift : 

"Far  and  wide  all  the  continents  are 
open  to  him  [the  traveler];  the  Nile  and 
the  Paraguay  are  easy  of  access,  and  the 
borderland  between  savagery  and  civili- 
zation; and  the  veil  of  the  past  has  been 
lifted  so  that  he  can  dimly  see  how,  in 
time  immeasurably  remote,  his  ancestors — 
no  less  remote — led  furtive  lives  among 
uncouth  and  terrible  beasts,  whose  kind  has 
perished  utterly  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
.  .  .  The  beauty  and  charm  of  the  wil- 
derness are  his  for  the  asking,  for  the 
edges  of  the  wilderness  lie  close  beside  the 
beaten  roads  of  present  travel.  He  can 
see  the  red  splendor  of  desert  sunsets,  and 
the  unearthly  glory  of  the  afterglow  on 
the  battlements  of  desolate  mountains. 
In  sapphire  gulfs  of  ocean  he  can  visit 
islets,  above  which  the  wings  of  myriads 
of  sea-fowl  make  a  kind  of  shifting  cunei- 
form script  in  the  air.  He  can  ride  along 
the  brink  of  the  stupendous  cliff-walled 
canon,  where  eagles  soar  below  him,  and 
cougars  make  their  lairs  on  the  ledges  and 
harry  the  big-horned  sheep." 

FRANCIS  ASBURY 

Tipple,  Ezra  Squier.  Francis  Asbury:  Tlie 
Prophet  of  tiie  Long  Road.  With  illustrations. 
One  volume,  octavo,  pp.  333.  New  York,  Cincinnati: 
Methodist  Book  Concern.     $1.50  net. 

"This  book  is  not  so  much  a  biography," 
says  the  author  in  his  Foreword,  "as  it  is 
an  estimate  of  the  man."  Francis  Asbury 
was  born  in  1745,  when  the  fixe  of  the 
■"Evangelical  Revival"  in  England  had 
been  burning  for  some  years;  he  died  in 
March,  1816.  When  death  closed  his 
career  he  had  been  forty-five  years  an 
itinerant  preacher  in  America,  and  thirty- 
two  years  a  general  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  the 
first  American  liishop  of  that  Church.  As 
such,  and  before  he  became  such,  he 
ministered  to  an  immense  field — "the 
Long  Road,"  of  which  he  was  "prophet"; 
made  an  extended  circuit,  to  ride  which 
meant  thousands  of  miles  of  h()rs(>back 
■experience  every  year,  in  a  new  country, 
where     discomforts     were     the    rule    and 


THIS  MAN  LOST  $18,000  BY 
FIDDLING  AROUND 


By  A.  R.  GRISWOLD 


WE  went  to  him  first  in  1909.  We 
told  him  that  a  Grinnell  Automatic 
Sprinkler  System  in  his  building 
would  save  $3,083.00  a  year  in  reduced 
insurance  premiums.  The  equipment  would 
cost  him  $10,670.  Thus  the  System  would 
pay  for  itself  in  about  three  and  one-half 
years. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  busy  sea- 
son and  put  off  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

Dodging  Savings 

He  said  he  could  not  install  a  sprink- 
ler system  anyway  until  the  slack  sea- 
son. We  explained  that  our  System 
would  not  be  made  on  the  premises,  but 
would  be  installed  without  disturbance 
because  it  is  factory-assembled.  We 
showed  him  many  letters  from  our 
former  customers  telling  how  we  iiad 
equipped  department  stores,  hotels  and 
tenanted  city  lofts  without  disturbing 
occupants. 

The  ne.Kt  slack 
season,  however, 
he  was  contem- 
plating an  addi- 
tion to  his  fac- 
tory and  argued 
that  he  would 
wait  till  his  fac- 
tory was  com- 
plete. This  plea, 
too,  is  familiar  to 
us,  and  we  an- 
swered that  no 
factory  is  ever 
complete  or  ever 
will  be,  but  that  a 
Grinnell  System 
installed  now  is 
always  readily  ex- 
tended. 

Evading  Profits 

Nevertheless  he 
procrasti  na  ted 

and  another  year  went  by  and  again 
he  paid  a  needless  extra  $3,000  for  in- 
surance. 

Once  he  was  sick  for  a  long  period  and 
there  was  no  progress.  After  two  years' 
delay  he  did  build  the  addition  to  this 
factory. 

Then  he  was  short  of  cash  assets.  We 
even  had  a  sound  answer  to  that  objec- 
tion. We  told  him  how  to  get  a  Grinnell 
System  free,  offering  to  put  him  in  touch 
with  firms  who  will  accept  the  annual 
savings  in  insurance  premiums  in  payment 
for  the  System. 

One  wouldn't  suppose  that  the  accep- 
tance of  a  ten  thousand  dollar  Grinnell 
System  free  would  require  great  delibera- 
tion. But  it  did.  He  certainly  deliber- 
ated. Our  representative  inquired  periodi- 
cally whether  deliberation  would  soon 
result  in  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
representative  always  felt  that  the  matter 
never  got  a  minute's  thought  between 
his  calls. 

Finally  there  was  a  year  of  getting  esti- 


mates and  word  came  at  last  that  he  would 
sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

Waking  Up  at  Last 

That  was  in  I'cbruary,  1915.  Six  years 
of  dilly-dallying  and  procrastinating.  It 
had  cost  him  over  S3,000  each  year,  or 
$18.000 — enough  to  have  bought  the  Sys- 
tem and  left  $8,000  in  the  bank ! 

So  our  representative  started  for  his  fac- 
tory with  the  contract  for  signature.  He 
never  reached  the  factory  because  the  fac- 
tory was  no  longer  there.  On  the  previous 
day  it  had  burned  down. 

Too  Late  and  the  Cost 

To  previous  wastefulness  our  represen- 
tative mentally  added  $25,000  for  loss 
through  demoralization  of  business,  loss  of 
customers,  loss  of  usual  profits,  etc., 
which  expensive  insurance  did  not  cover. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  look  up 
the  owner.  When  the  new  factor^'  was 
started,  he  knew  the  owner  would  send 
for  him.  ' ' 


-a7td  just  think,  this  is 
what  it  cost  me  to  fiddle 
around." 


Joins  the  Procession 

And  the  owner  did.  We  put  in  the 
Grinnell  System  this  winter.  To-day 
he  is  one  of  the  15,000  American  busi- 
ness men  who  have  reduced  insurance 
expense  to  the  minimum  and  increased 
fire  safety  to  the  maximum.  To  hear 
him  talk  about  it  when  he  shows  people 
around  his  new  plant,  you  would  think 
it  was  he,  and  not  Frederick  Grinnell, 
who  invented  those  wonderful  little  fire- 
sentinels  that  keep  his  new  business  a  going 
business. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  reduce 
your  insurance  expense  40  per  cent,  to  90 
per  cent.,  write — now — to  the  General 
Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  274  West 
Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  asking 
for  a  copy  of  the  Grinnell  Information 
Blank.  Or,  give  the  floor  area  of  your 
building,  including  basement  and  attic, 
insurance  carried  on  building,  stock  and 
machinery,  with  insurance  rates  on  each, 
and  we  will  gladl^'  submit  estimate  and 
proposals,  without  cost  or  obligation  on 
your  part. 
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Doctor,  please  give 

this  garment  a  rigid 

examination 

THE 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

See  how  smoothly  it  hes,  with- 
out crease  or  wrinkle  or  roll. 
Take  its  temperature  advantages 
— proper  weights  for  any  climate 
and  time  of  year.  Think  of  the 
relief  its  single  button  brings 
from  the  annoyances 
caused  by  a  dozen  use- 
less buttons.  Isn't 
this  a  garment  which 
j^ou  can  unhesitatingl)^ 
recommend  to  your 
patients — and  to 
j^ourself? 


You  can  get  these 
suits  in  nainsook,  in 
knit  goods,  or  in 
the  famous  Keep- 
Kool  mesh,  at  the 
best  haberdashers' 
and  department 
stores  everywhere, 
but  if  you  have  the 
least  difficulty  send 
your  size  with  remit- 
tance to  tlie  manu- 
facturers at  Albany, 
N.  Y..  and  we  will 
gladly  supply  you 
direct;  delivery  pre- 
paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Symptoms    of    a    Healthy 

Garment. 
(One  for  each  button  eliminated.) 


8. 

9 

10 


.  Perfect  comfort 

..Perfect  fit 

.  .Time  saved 

.  .Temper  kept 

.  .No  gapping 

.  .Quality  fabrics 

.  .No  bunching 

..No  lost  buttons 

.  .No  torn  buttonholes 

..Splendid  workmanship 


PRICES 

Men's — Knitted  or 
Nainsook 

$1,  $1.50,  $2 

Boys'— (Knitted  Only) 
50  cents 


fnTMTioMfi /e./g/4 


A  catalog  illustrating  the  com- 
plete line  of  summer  and  icinter 
weights  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
guest. 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING 

Manufacturers 

Albany  New  York 


CO. 


BARNES  KNITTING  CORPORATION 

Sole  distributor  to  dealers 
303  Fifth  Avenue        New  York  City 


sacrifice  the  daily  duty,  and  service  always 
taxing,  ever  a  drain  upon  body  and  mind. 
Reading  of  how  he  journeyed  and  spared 
not  himself,  how  he  preaclied  because 
not  spared  of  others,  how  he  studied  every 
daj^  and  how  his  correspondence  grew 
upon  him  but  was  not  neglected,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  he  was  pronounced 
"venerable"  at  thirty-nine,  and  why  he 
should  wTite,  long  before  his  release,  "My 
last  two  days'  rides  were  severe;  my 
flesh  is  not  brass,  nor  my  bones  iron." 
He  was  always  a  frail  man,  under  size  and 
under  weight,  and  he  suffered  much.  He 
could  not  stand  to  preach,  sometimes;  and 
once,  at  least,  he  recorded  of  himself — ■ 
"Here  is  a  bishop  who  can  neither  stand  to 
preach  nor  kneel  to  pray."  In  one  of  his 
bits  of  reminiscence  he  says:  "I  suppose 
I  have  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
sixty  times";  and  this  on  horseback,  it 
must  be  remembered,  with  stopping-places 
far  apart  and  seldom  comfortable.  "I  die 
daily,"  he  writes  once;  "I  Uve  in  God 
from  moment  to  moment,"  was  almost 
the  last  journal-entry  he  made.  Dying,  he 
left  a  record,  in  his  diary  and  his  life,  which 
no  other  preacher  ever  paralleled,  and 
which  make  it  fit  that  a  volume  like  this 
shall  mark  the  centennial  of  his  death. 

NEWMAN'S  "DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS" 

Newman,  John  Henry,  Cardinal.  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius.  Illustrated  by  Stella  Langdale.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Gordon  Tidy.  Octavo,  pp.  94. 
New  York:    John  Lane  Company.     $1.25  net. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  new  and 
beautiful  illustrated  edition  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  famous  poem  may  extend  to 
an  even  wider  circle  of  readers  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  writings.  The  great  cardinal, 
who  left  such  a  stamp  upon  contemporary 
literature,  is  probably  better  known  by  his 
prose-writings  than  by  his  productions  in 
verse,  yet  he  was  a  poet  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word,  tho  he  himself  set  but 
slight  store  upon  the  coveted  title.  This 
is  attested  not  only  by  the  opinion  of 
eminent  critics  cited  in  the  new  edition, 
but  by  the  permanent  hold  Newman's 
poetical  writings  have  maintained  upon  the 
reading  public,  especially  in  England.  It 
was  in  1866  that  Newman's  greatest  poem, 
"The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  appeared.  Its 
history  is  given  in  an  interesting  intro- 
duction (forty-four  pages  long)  by  Gordon 
Tidy.  This  latest  of  the  commentators 
puts  the  celebrated  poem  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  The  legend  of  its  ha\ing  been 
discarded  by  its  author,  who  thought  so 
lightly  of  it  that  he  consigned  it  to  the 
waste-basket,  is  finally  disposed  of,  as  also 
is  the  hitherto  accepted  version  of  its 
having  been  prompted  by  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  a  dear  friend.  The  poem 
was  entirely  personal,  and  represents  the 
thoughts  of  an  old  man  at  the  approach 
of  death.  In  blank  verse  characterized  at 
times  by  remarkable  Uterary  beauty  and 
religious  exaltation,  the  poet  seems  to 
have  gathered  up  all  the  forces  which  had 
for  upward  of  seventy  years  been  held  in 
restraint.  And  how,  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  eternity,  he  "shows  us  in  a 
blaze  of  almost  intolerable  light,"  as 
Frederic  Chapman  expresses  it,  "the  awful 
thoughts  that  devout  meditation  and  self- 
suppression  have  stored  up  in  a  mind  com- 
pounded of  reverence  and  inuigination,  for 
which  poetic  expression  was  tho  only  natural 
outlet." 

The  illustrations  by  Stella  Langdale  are 
original  in  character  and  worthy  of  tho 
poem. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  has  re- 
called into  print  many  famous  poetic 
tributes  to  the  immortal  dramatist.  It  has 
also  led  many  modern  poets  to  take  him 
for  their  theme.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to 
write  about  Shakespeare  a  poem  worth 
reading,  for  all  the  poets  have  written 
about  him  from  Ben  Jonson's  time  to 
that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes.  But  Mr. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  has  succeeded 
in  this  difficult  task.  He  has  adroitly 
associated  Shakespeare  with  the  present 
conditions  of  Shakespeare's  land,  and  he 
has  put  his  ideas  into  noble  and  sonorous 
blank  verse.     Such  lines  as, 

"  Remember  Force  is  still  the  Caliban 
And  Mind  the  Prospero" 

are  not  Mkely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  The 
poem  was  written  by  request  for  the  British 
Tercentenary  Celebration  and  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

SHAKESPEARE 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

England,  that  gavest  to  the  world  so  much — 

Full-breathing  Freedom,  Law's  Security, 

The  sense  of  Justice  (tho  we  be  not  just) — 

What  gift  of  thine  is  fellow  unto  this 

Imperishable  treasure  of  the  mind, 

Enricliment  of  dim  ages  yet  to  be! 

G  one  is  the  pomp  of  kings  save  in  his  page. 

Where  by  imagination's  accolade 

He  sets  the  peasant  in  the  royal  rank. 

Love,  like  a  lavish  fountain,  here  o'erflows 

In  the  full  speech  of  tender  rhapsody. 

He  dreamed  our  dreams  for  us.     His  the  one  voice 

Of  all  humanity.     Or  knave  or  saint. 

He  shows  us  kindred.     Partizan  of  none. 

Before  the  world's  censorious  judgment-seat 

AVe  find  him  still  the  advocate  of  each, 

Portraying  motive  as  our  best  defense. 

Historian  of  the  Soul  in  this  strange  star 

Where  Vice  and  Virtue  interchange  their  masks; 

Diviner  of  Life's  inner  mysteries. 

He  yet  bereaves  it  not  of  mystery's  charm. 

And  makes  us  all  the  woimds  of  Life  endure 

For  all  the  balm  of  Beauty. 

England,  now, 
AVhen  so  much  gentle  has  been  turned  to  mad. 
When  Peril  threatens  aU  we  thought  most  safe. 
When  Honor  crumbles,  and  on  Reason's  tlu-one 
Black  Hate  usurps  the  ermine,  oh,  do  thou 
Remember  Force  is  still  the  Caliban 
And  Mind  the  Prospero.    Keep  the  faith  he  taught. 
Speak  with  his  voice  for  Freedom,  Justice,  Law — 
Ay,  and  for  Pity,  lest  we  sink  to  brutes. 
Shame  the  fierce  foe  with   Shakespeare's  noble 

word. 
Say,  "England  was  not  born  to  feed  the  maw 
Of  starved  Oblivion."     Let  thine  ardent  youth 
Kindle  to  flame  at  royal  Hal's  behest 
And  thy  wise  elders  glow  with  Gaunt's  farewell. 
His  pages  are  the  charter  of  our  race. 
Let  him  but  lead  thy  leaders,  thou  slialt  stand 
Thy  Poet's  England,  true  and  free  and  strong: 
By  his  ideals  shalt  thou  conqtieror  l>e. 
For  God  hath  made  of  him  an  element 
Nearest  Himself  in  universal  power. 


Remarkable  versatility  and  a  wide  range 
of  interests  are  shown  in  Jeanne  Robert 
Foster's  book  of  poems,  which  bears  the 
attractive  title  "Wild  Apples"  (Sherman, 
French  &  Co.).  The  book  contains  stir- 
ring ballads,  introspective  studies  deftly 
ptit  into  sonnet  form,  gay  lyrics,  and  two 
brief  plays,  full  of  imagination  and  tender- 
ness, done  in  sonorous  blank  verse.  Per- 
liaps  the  poet  should  have  used  the  old 
ballad  form  in  treating  such  a  theme  as  the 
destruction  of  the  William  I\  Fryc.  But 
she  has  nuide  good  use  of  the  form  she 
has    selected;    the    poem    is    sincere    and 
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You  cannot  WOGH  Resilience 


THIS  concerns  a  Lost  Viewpoint! 
The   most   valuable   thing   in    a 
Pneumatic  Tire  is  that  which  cosls 
least  and,  so,  is  too  often  least  appreciated. 

^To  wit — the  Air,  which  fills  the  Tire. 

The  value  of  Air,  for  Tire  purposes,  lies  not 
only  in  its  great  compressibility, — its  springiness, 
— nor  in  its  immediate  distribution  of  pressure 
all  over  the  Tire,  instead  of  localizing  it  at  point 
of  pressure. 

It  lies,  too,  in  its  ready  conformance  to  the 
perpetually  changing  surface  of  the  road-. 

Reduce  that  readiness  of  a  pneumatic  Tire 
to  thus  conform  in  its  shape,  and  you  reduce  its 
Value  proportionately,  no  matter  how  much  you 
increase  its  cost,  or  its  price,  to  Consumers. 

Every  unnecessary  layer  of  Fabric  put  into 
a  Tire  Casing  reduces  the  capacity  of  its  walls 
to  quickly  conform  and  quickly  resume  shape. 

— To  bend  freely  in  the  traction-wave  of 
rolling  Tires,  with  minimum  waste  of  Motor- 
power  and  Gasolene. 

— To  negotiate  every  pebble  and  every  tiny 
rut,  on  the  road,  without  transmitting  Vibration 
from  these  to  the  Car-Occupants  and  to  Car- 
mechanism. 


THE  more  layers  of  Cotton   Fabric 
there  are  in  a  Tire  Casing  the  stiffer 
it  is, — the  heavier,  hotter  and  harder 
to  drive,  because  harder  to  BEND. 

The  more  layers  the  more  Friction  between 
them, — and  the  more  Friction  the  more  Heat, 
to  disintegrate  the  Rubber  adhesive  between 
Layers. 

Likewise,  the  more  Layers  the  more  it  cosls 
to  produce  the  Tire,  while  thus  LOWERING  its 
Pneumatic  quality,  increasing  its  liability  to 
puncture  through  stiffness,  and  reducing  its  Mile- 


Diamond 


age  through  Frictional  Heat  and  Traction-wave 
action. 

That's  Diamond  Tire  experience. 

And,  that's  why  Diamond  Tires  are  built 
FLEXIBLE,  Resilient,  Conformable,  and 
Springy', — without  injurious  "padding"  of  Car- 
cass with  surplus  layers  of  Fabric, — or  "filling" 
of  Rubber  Tread  with  inert  "ballasting"  ma- 
terials,— for  selling-appearance. 

Because, — it  is  not  the  Diamond  aim  to 
sell  Tires  on  mere  visualized  "thickness"  or  to 
value  them  by  the  pound,  but  to  market  them 
on  their  "Net-Service"  to  Car  Owners. 

Diamond  Tires  are,  therefore,  stripped  of 
all  "Adipose  Tissue" — that  needless  Bulk  and 
Weight  which  is  to  Tires  what  Obesity  is  to 
the  Athlete. 


DIAMOND  Tires  are  Long-Lived  and 
Enduring. 
Because,  they  are  so  Pneumatic 
and  Resilient  that  they  "negotiate"  obstacles 
on  the  road,  instead  of  fighting  them  with  pon- 
derous rigidity. 

The  new  black  "Velvet"  rubber,  in  the 
Squegee  Treads  of  1916  Diamond  Tires  will  be 
found  stretchy  as  a  rubber  band, — tough  and 
close-grained  as  wire, — while  being  CLINGY  to 
slippery  places,  thus  affording  Traction  without 
excessive  Friction. 

TEST  OUT  one  set  of  these  "Fair-listed," 
moderate  priced,  Diamond  Tires,  and  see  how 
much  further  your  Car  will  travel, — per  dollar 
invested  in  Tires, — how  much  more  Luxury  they 
give  to  Motoring. 

Through  their  exceptional  Resilience  they 
put  "Pep"  into  Car-action,  while  reducing  Vi- 
bration to  a  minimum, — as  you  shall  see. 
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Better  Oil  for  Fords 


The  vast  difference  between 
oils  classed  as  ''light'' 


In  your  Ford  Instruction  Book  you  are  advised  to  use  a  "high- 
grade"  oil  of  "light"  body. 

But  a  puzzling  condition  faces  you  when  you  look  for  "high- 
grade,"      light-bodied'    oil. 

"Light"  body  is  a  loose  term.  It  is  applied  to  oils  as  different 
from  each  other  as  kerosene  and  gasoline.  Sewing  machine  oil,  for 
example,  is  a  light  oil,  but  it  would  cause  quick  trouble  in  a  Ford 
motor.  And  many  light  oils  are  really  not  serviceable  in  an  auto- 
mobile.  They  vaporize  rapidly  under  the  heat  of  service. 

The  following  is  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  your 
lubricating  oil — 

(i)     Full  power. 

(2)  A  minimum  of  carbon  deposit  on  piston  heads, 
spark  plugs  and  valve  seats. 

(3)  Lowest  operating  cost  per  mile  and  per  year. 

Let  US  see   how   Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  meets  these  requirements. 

Power.  The  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  has  been  proven  through  engineering 
analysis  and  repeated  actual  tests  to  be  scientifically-correct  for  the  high-speed  Ford 
engine.    It  forms  a  correct  piston  seal.    Thus  it  assures  at  all  times  full  and  abundant  power. 

Carbon.  The  slight  carbon  left  by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  a  light,  dry  dust 
which  is  blown  through  the  exhaust  by  the  engine  action.  Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  are  rarely  troubled  With  carbon  deposit,  on  piston  heads,  spark  plugs 
or  valves. 

Economy.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  being  correct  in  body,  does  not  work  freely  into 
the  combustion  chambers.    The  result  is  oil  economy. 

Furnishing  a  correct  piston  seal,  it  insures  full  power  from  the  fuel.  That  means 
gasoline  economy. 

And  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  manufactured  to  withstand  the  heat  of  service.  It 
does  not  "break  down"  in  use.     This  insures  constant  protection  to  the  moving  parts. 

When'you  ask  for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  you  get  more  than  mere  oil  of  "light" 
body  and  "high-grade."  You  get  scientifically-correct  light  body,  backed  by  the  Quality 
which  experienced  motorists  have  learned  to  expect  from  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

An  Economical  Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost  you  less  than  Si.oo  to  fill  your  crank  case  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E."    You  can  then  watch  the  results  for  yourself. 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  pur- 
chase in  original  packages.     Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
For   information,  kindly   address   any   inquiry   to  our   nearest   office. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Specialists    in    the    manufacture    of    high-grade    lubricants   for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 
BoBton 
New  York 


Chicafiro 

Philaaelphia 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
PiltsbvirKh 
KanHa8  (.ity,  Kan. 
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vivid    and    picturesque,    especially   in    the 
first  fourteen  lines  and  in  the  conclusion. 

THE  "WILLIAM  P.  FRYE" 

By  Jeanne  Robert  Foster 

I  saw  her  first  abreast  the  Boston  Light 
At  anchor;  she  had  jii.st  come  in,  turned  head. 
And  sent  her  hawsers  crealiing,  clattering  down. 
I  was  so  near  to  where  the  hawse-pipes  fed 
The  cable  out  from  her  careening  bow, 
I  moved  up  on  the  swell,  shut  steam  and  lay 
Hove  to  in  my  old  launch  to  look  at  her. 
She'd  come  in  Ught,  a-skimming  up  the  Bay 
Like  a  white  ghost  with  topsails  bellying  full; 
And  all  her  noble  Unes  from  bow  to  stern 
Made  music  in  the  wind;  it  seemed  she  rode 
The  morning  air  Uke  those  thin  clouds  that  turn 
Into  tall  ships  when  sunrise  Ufts  the  clouds 
From  calm  sea-coiu-ses. 

There,  in  smoke-smudged  coats, 

Lay  fimneled  Uners,  dirty  fishing  craft. 

Blunt  cargo-luggers,  tugs,  and  ferry-boats. 

Oh,  it  was  good  in  that  black-scuttled  lot 

To  see  the  Frye  come  lording  on  her  way 

Like  some  old  queen  that  we  had  half  forgot 

Come  to  her  own.     A  Uttle  up  the  Bay 

The  Fort  lay  green,  for  it  was  springtime  then; 

The  wind  was  fresh,  rich  with  the  spicy  bloom 

Of  the  New  England  coast  that  tardily 

Escapes,  late  April,  from  an  icy  tomb. 

The  State-house  glittered  on  old  Beacon  HiU, 

Gold  in  the  sim.  .  .  .  'Twas  all  so  fair  awhile; 

But  she  was  fairest — this  great  square-rigged  ship 

That  had  blown  in  from  some  far  happy  isle 

On  from  the  shores  of  the  Hesperides. 

They  caught  her  in  a  South  Atlantic  road 
Becalmed  and  found  her  hold  brimmed  up  with 

wheat ; 
"Wheat's  contraband,"  theysaid,and  blew  hcrhuU 
To  pieces,  mtirdered  one  of  our  stanch  fleet, 
Fast  dwindUng,  of  the  big,  old  sailing  sliips 
That  carry  trade  for  us  on  the  high  sea 
And  warped  out  of  each  harbor  in  the  States. 
It  wasn't  law,  so  it  seems  strange  to  me — 
A  big  mistake.     Her  keel's  struck  bottom  now 
And  her  four  masts  sunk  fathoms,  fathoms  deep 
To  Davy  Jones.     The  dank  seaweed  will  root 
On  her  oozed  decks,  and  the  cross-surges  sweep 
Through  the  set  sails ;  but  never,  never  more 
Her  crew  wiU  stand  away  to  brace  and  trim. 
Nor  sea-blown  petrels  meet  her  thrashing  up 
To  windward  on  the  Gulf  Stream's  stormy  rim; 
Never  again  she'll  head  a  no'theast  gale 
Or  Uke  a  spirit  loom  up,  sliding  dumb, 
And  ride  in  safe  beyond  the  Boston  Light, 
To  make  the  harbor  glad  because  she's  come. 

From  the  Ave  Maria  we  quote  this 
charming  bit  of  Irishry.  "The  Dark  Little 
Rose"  is,  of  coiu'se,  the  ancient  allegorical 
name  for  Ireland — the  "Dark  Kosaleen" 
of  Mangan's  famous  poem. 

THE  DARK  LITTLE  ROSE 

By  Mich.vel  Earls 

When  shall  we  And  the  spring  come  in. 

And  the  fragrant  air  it  blows? 
And  when  shall  the  bounty  of  stunmer  win 
Fairer  than  fields  of  Camolin 

For  the  dark  little  Kose? 

Long  was  the  winter,  tlio  storms  how  long! 

What  flower  may  live  i'  tlie  snows! 
No  bloom  shall  last  under  heels  of  wrong 
If  the  heart-blood  be  not  deathl(\ss  strong 

As  the  dark  little  Kose. 

Sing  hers  (he  culture  sweeter  than  rain 

That  healed  oUl  F.urope's  woes; 
Older  than  bowers  of  Lille  and  Louvain 
Grew  by  the  Uliine  and  the  towns  of  Spain 

From  the  dark  little  Kose. 

Leagues  in  the  smiliglit  never  shall  fail 
While  tlie  broad,  round  oc(<an  flows; 

Tho  never  a  fleet  goes  up  Kinsale, 

See,  all  the  world  is  within  tho  pale 
Of  the  dark  little  K<Kse. 
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The  psj-ehology  of  these  stanzas  (from 
The  British  Review)  may  not  be  scientific, 
but  the  poem  is  convincing,  nevertheless. 
Katharine  Tjman  is  one  of  the  few  Uving 
poets  who  could  suecessfulh^  use  colloquial 
language  about  so  high  a  theme. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LIFE 

By  Katharine  Tyxan 

The  life  of  the  body's  a  cage, 

And  the  soul  within  it 
Frets  to  escape,  to  be  free 

Like  a  lark  or  a  linnet. 
But  since  the  struggle's  in  vain, 

She  is  weary  ere  long; 
She  chirps  and  she  sings  a  little 

To  assuage  her  wrong. 

Behind  the  bars  she  sits  brooding 

Her  evil  mishap. 
Like  a  wild  little  hare  or  a  rabbit 

That's  caught  in  a  trap. 
Till,  dazed  with  despair,  she  is  weary; 

And  struggles  no  more. 
But  plays  with- the  sun  and  leaf-shadow 

That  dance  on  the  floor. 

They  call — they  call  to  each  other: 

"O  Sister  so  small. 
Are  you  there?  "    "  Arc  you  there,  little  Brother, 

Behind  the  blank  wall?" 
Like  a  bird,  or  a  hare,  or  a  rabbit, 

Frightened,  undone. 
The  soul  calls  to  another. 

That  she  be  not  alone. 

Francis  Ledwidge,  the  soldier  -  poet, 
whose  first  book  was  introduced  to  the 
public  by  Lord  Dunsany  some  months  ago, 
contributes  to  the  London  Saturday  Review 
these  melancholy  and  graceful  lines. 

NOCTURNE 

By  Feancis  Ledwidge 

The  rim  of  the  moon 

Is  over  the  com; 
The  beetle's  drone 

Is  above  the  thorn. 
Gray  days  come  soon 

And  I  am  alone; 

Can  you  hear  my  moan 
Where  you  rest,  aroon  ? 

When  the  wild  tree  bore 
The  deep  blue  cherry. 
In  mighty  deep  haU 
Our  love  kissed  merry. 
But  you  come  no  more 

Where  the  woodlands  call. 
And  the  gray  days  faU 
On  my  grief,  asthore. 

Devon  has  inspired  more  good  poetry 
and  more  good  prose  than  any  other 
county  in  England.  Here  are  sixteen 
lovely  lines  about  it.  We  take  them  from 
"Earth  with  Her  Bars,  and  Other  Poems" 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

IN  DEVON  NOW 
By  Edith  Dart 

The  apple-trees  in  orchard-land 
With  ruddy  fruit  well-loaded  stand: 
Ripe  apples  fall  from  off  the  bough — 
In  Devon  now. 

Against  the  whitewashed  cottage  wall 
The  many  sunflowers,  straight  and  tail, 
Lift  golden  cups,  the  reddest  rose 
In  Devon  blows. 

The  heather's  fading  on  the  hills. 
But  autumn's  mellow  sunlight  fills 
The  brackens  full  as  they  can  hold 
Of  Devon  gold. 

Oh!  western  land  beside  the  sea, 
"Where'er  I  wander  still  to  me 
Come  thoughts  of  orchard,  fruit,  and  bough 
In  Devon  now. 


Trailer 

For  a  Diay's  Outing  or  Long  Tour 


It  is  quickly  attached  to  any  motor  car  and 
enables  you  to  camp  anywhere.  Set  up  in 
seven  minutes  and  gives  a  fully  equipped  sleep- 
ing and  living  tent.  Saves  hotel  bills — garage 
expenses,  etc. — pays  for  itself  in  one  season — 
and  increases  the  pleasure  of  touring. 

A  comfortable  sleeping  tent  with  two  storm- 
proof windows  giving  ample  ventilation — mos- 
quito-proof—two  large  double  beds— high  and  dry 
— with  real  sagless  springs,  comfortable,  heavy 
mattresses,  pillows  and  bedding — dining  table, 
two-burner  gasoline  stove  —  icebox,  cooking 
outfit,  dishes  and  cutlery.  Equipped  with  a 
dust-proof  food  compartment.  It  is  water-proof, 
wind-proof  and  insect-proof.  There  is  plenty  of 
room   in  the   Trailer  for  extra    baggage — suit 


cases,  hammock,  folding  camp  chairs,  etc.,  so 
that  you  can  be  just  as  comfortable  in  camp  as 
at  home.  Curtain  divides  tent  into  two  com- 
partments, if  desired.  Rowboat  can  be  carried 
on  top  of  Trailer  for  fishing  and  hunting  trips. 

The  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  folds  compactly  like 
a  Pullman  berth  and  has  a  water-proof  cover 
that  keeps  everything  dry  even  in  the  hardest 
storm.  It  attaches  by  universal  socket  joints 
— adjustable  for  any  car.  No  trouble — it's 
just  as  easy  to  drive  with  the  Trailer  as  with- 
out it.  It  follows  behind  your  car  at  any  speed 
or  over  any  kind  of  roads — and  tracks  perfectly 
around  turns  and  corners.  Camp  equipment 
can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  giving  a 
commercial  trailer  of  1,500  pounds  capacity — 
44x72  inch  body  with  spring  end  gate. 


Write  Today  for  Full   Information,    ^p« -fi^^^^ions. 


Take  an   Auto  -  Kamp  Trailer  with  you 

Dealers 


p'rices,  etc. 
make  your  outings  delightful   camping  trips. 


The  agency  for  Auto-Kamp  Trailers  offers  a  big  oppor- 
tunity.    Write  for   Agency    Proposition,    terras,    etc. 


AUTO-KAMP  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  101  South  Second  St.,  Saginaw,  Michigan 
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Welcli 


The  T^ational  Drink 


SHE'S  all  business— 
this  little  miss.  She 
knows  what  she  likes. 
And  at  home  or  at  the 
fountain  she  sees  that 
she  gets  Welch's. 

Of  course,  mother  always 
keeps  Welch's  in  the  refriger- 
ator and  serves  it  at  breakfast 
as  a  fruit-juice  appetizer  to  all 
the  family.  Even  baby  brother 
gets  his  portion  of  Welch's, 
because  mother  knows  Welch's 
is  nature's  own  product. 

Besides,  Welch's  is  mighty 
handy  to  serve  w^hen  callers 
drop  in.  And  to  completely 
enjoy  a  motoring  trip  you  should 
have  Welch's  aboard.  Welch's, 
you  know,  is  just  the  pure,  un- 
diluted, unsweetened  juice  of 
the  finest  Concords.  A  bonus 
is  paid  the  growers  for  Welch 
quality  grapes. 

Be  sure  to  get  Welch's, 
Buy  it  by  the  bottle,  10c  andup. 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  obtain 
Welch's  of  your  dealer,  we  will  ship 
a  trial  dozen  pints  for  $3  (express 
prepaid  east  of  Omaha).  Sample 
Junior,  10c  by  mail. 


Canadian  Plant,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


27304  B 


Write  for  free  booklet 

'Welch's  Ways."     Ninety- 
nine  ways  to  serve  W^elch's. 

'Going  to  Market"  is  a  new  home 
game  for  little  folks  or  grown-ups.  Send 
10c  in  stamps  for  your  set. 

Welch's  won  the  Gold  Medal  at 
the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  — 
highest  award.  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise! 


J/te  Welch  Grape  Juice  Coinpaiiy,Wtstlield,Arir 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


AN  IRISH  ALLY  OF  THE  GERMANS 

SIR  ROGER  CASEMENT— "Sir"  no 
longer,  by  his  o\vn  request — is  a 
prisoner  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  German 
auxiliary  cruiser,  laden  ^\-ith  German 
arms  for  the  Irish,  is  sunk  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland.  This  is  the  brief  history 
of  the  Casement  "revolution,"  which  its 
leader's  English  friends  say  is  evidence  of 
a  disordered  brain,  but  which  its  leader 
has  insisted  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his 
desire  to  see  that  Ireland  shall  not  share 
the  fate  of  Belgium.  The  official  British 
report  of  the  affair  is  quite  as  brief,  saying 
only  that  "the  auxiliary  sank  and  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  were  made,  among  whom 
was  Sir  Roger  Casement."  The  events 
leading  up  to  this  climax  are  curious. 
For  eighteen  years  Sir  Roger  served  his 
country  faithfully  as  Consul  and  Consul- 
General  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Kongo 
Free  State,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Brazil.  It  was  while  he  was  stationed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  his  last  consular  post,  in 
1912,  that  he  became  widely  prominent 
through  his  investigation  of  rubber  atroci- 
ties in  South  America,  and  the  report  he 
published  at  this  time  on  the  treatment  of 
natives  by  ernployees  of  a  British  company 
operating  in  the  Putumayo  rubber-fields. 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  said  of  him: 
"I  have  never  heard  him  say  a  word 
which  was  disloyal  to  Great  Britain," 
but  there  is  a  significance  in  the  further 
statement  that — "He  was  a  sick  man, 
worn  by  tropical  hardships,  and  he  com- 
plained often  of  pains  in  his  head."  Sir 
Roger  was  in  America  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  did  nothing 
more  sensational  while  here  than  to  address 
an  Irish  audience  on  the  subject  of  strict 
neutrahty.  But  a  month  or  two  later 
found  him  in  Berlin,  and  his  friends  in 
London  were  led  to  believe,  much  against 
their  inclination,  that  he  was  there  "to 
open  negotiations  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  anti-English  party 
in  Ireland."  This  view  he  contradicted  in 
a  personal  statement,  of  which  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  a  portion.  We  are 
told  that — 

Early  in  1915,  Sir  Roger  addrest  an 
extraordinary  letter  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
saying  that  he  had  renounced  his  consular 
pension  of  his  own  free  will,  and,  citing 
the  assertion  made  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  in 
the  House  of  Lords  late  in  January,  that 
"Sir  Roger  Casement's  course  of  action 
ought  to  be  severely  punished,"  remarked 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  make 
a  statement.  He  spoke  of  his  services 
to  the  British  Government  and  renounced 
all  honors  given  him  for  that  service.  His 
own  idea,  he  said,  had  been  to  save  Ire- 
land from  the  terror  of  a  German  invasion, 
and  he  was  surprized  that  his  friends  in 
England  had  so  misjudged  liis  motives. 

Sir  Roger  then  went  on  to  recite  alleged 
details    of    the    plot    to    kidnap    him,    as 


revealed,  he  said,  by  his  valet.  The 
scheme,  as  furthered  by  M.  de  C.  Findlaj', 
British  ^Minister  to  Norway,  was  to  have 
him  seized  at  Copenhagen  and  put  on 
board  a  British  war-ship.  His  Aalet,  it 
was  asserted,  had  been  commissioned  to 
steal  his  correspondence. 

Sir  Roger  believed  he  was  in  danger, 
and  so  changed  his  plans.  In  his  letter 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sir  Roger  WTote  in 
part: 

"Instead  of  going  to  Copenhagen,  as 
I  intended,  I  left  Clu-istiania  on  the  30th 
of  October  (1914),  as  1  should  like  to 
point  out,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  crim- 
inal plot  which  by  your  representative 
in  Norway  was  planned  against  me, 
while  he  had  no  idea  that  I  had  any 
knowledge  thereof. 

"The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 

"The  British  Government,  by  press 
news,  as  well  as  by  special  agents,  had 
spread  all  over  Ireland  that  the  Germans 
were  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
in  Belgium,  and  had  told  the  Irish  popu- 
lace that  they  would  encounter  a  similar 
fate  if  Germany  came  out  victorious  from 
the  war.  It  was  the  intention  of  your 
Government  to  scare  the  Irish  into  a 
practical  assault  on  a  people  who  had 
never  harmed  them,  and  by  false  accusa- 
tions to  make  them  believe  that  it  was 
their  duty.  This  declaration  of  the  German 
Government,  which,  as  I  know,  was  made 
in  all  good  faith,  is  the  justification  of 
my  "high  treason.' 

"I  leave  it  to  yoit,  Sir,  to  find  the 
justification  for  the  criminal  plot  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  Minister  at 
Christiania,  a  plot  hatched  before  I  set 
foot  on  German  soil,  and,  moreover, 
planned  in  a  country  in  which  I  had 
every  right  to  stay;  a  plot  the  execution 
of  which  was  attempted  by  the  basest 
treachery  and-  corruption. 

"Not  before  January  3,  Mr.  Findlay 
compromised  himself  so  far  that  he  gave 
my  protector  (Christensen,  his  valet), 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government 
and  duly  signed  by  himself,  a  formal 
assurance  promising  Christensen  reward 
and  immunity  from  the  law  for  commit- 
ting the  planned  crime.  That  document  is 
in  my  hands.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose 
a  photograph  of  it. 

"I  have  now  the  honor,  tlu-ough  you, 
Sir,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  that  Govern- 
ment the  insignia  of  the  Noble  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  the  corona- 
tion medal  of  his  Majesty  King  George  V., 
as  well  as  all  other  medals,  honors,  and 
distinctions  which  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  bestowed  on  me,  and  which  I 
feel  justified  in  casting  aside." 

Interesting  testimony  is  given  in  the 
same  newspaper  by  an  old  friend  of  Sir 
Roger.  This  is  Capt.  H.  G.  Harrison,  of 
the  ill-fated  Elder-Dempster  liner  Appam, 
now  languishing  in  Hampton  Roads  as  a 
German  prize.  Their  acquaintance,  we  are 
told,  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Irishman  was  purser  of  the  British  and 
African  Steamship  Company's  steamer 
Bonny  and  Captain  Harrison  was  first 
officer.     The  captain's  story  follows: 

It  is  about  thirty  years  ago  since  I  first 
tnet  Casement,  and  even  in  those  days  he 
was  always  telling  us  how  he  hated  every- 
tliing  English,  while  at  the  same  time 
living  on  good  English  monej'.  He  always 
was  a  queer  sort  of  a  chap,  and  of  all  the 


Consolidated  Gas- 
New  York  Edison  Bulldinz 

New  York  Edison  Company,  Elec.  Eng'rs 
L,  K.  Comstock  &  Co.,  Elec.  Contractors 

Here  is  a  building  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  company  fur- 
nishing electric  light  and  power 
for  New  York  City. 

It  is  their  business  to  know 
the  requirements  of  insulated 
wire  for  safe  efficient  transmis- 
sion of  electricity. 

ECCO 

Insulated  Wire 

is  used  throughout  this  build- 
ing. Such  approval  of  ECCO 
is  a  definite  guide — to  you — 
in  your  home  and  in  your  bus- 
iness buildings. 

Technical  Experts  know  the  im- 
portance of  properly  insulated  wire. 
Do  YOU?  Good  Wire  makes  elec- 
tricity efficient.  It  carries  all  of  the 
current — no  leakage — no  expense  foi 
waste.  Good  Wire  makes  electrici- 
ty safe.  It  stays  safe.  Year  aftei 
year  there  is  no  cost  for  maintenance 
or  renewal. 

ECCO  is  plainly  marked  every 
three  feet.  We  furnisli  certified 
copies  of  test  on  each  coil,  upon  re- 
quest. By  such  identification  and 
certificate  of  test,  you  can  be  sure 
of  getting  the  wire  used  by  technical 
experts — the  New  York  Edison 
Company  and  leading  engineers  and 
architects. 

ECCO  Wire  costs  but  litde  more 
— $5  on  a  $5,000  home— $1,000  on 
a  million  dollar  building. 

We  make  ECCO  wire  for  every  pttr- 
pose  where  rubber  covered  wire  is 
used.  Send  for  booklet  which  tells 
about  safe  wire  and  good  electrical 
installation. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  COMPANY 

10  E.  43(i  .St.  New   York 
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A  wise  old  head 
on  spry  young  feet 

A  man  is  as  old  as  he 
walks. 

There's  sprightly  youth- 
ful walking  in 

w 


cusmoN 

RUBBER  HEELS 

An  old  head  is  a  wise  head 
and  insists  on  Cat's  Paw  Rub- 
ber Heels — 

Because  the  Foster  Friction 

Plug  won't  let  you  slip. 

No  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt 

They  give  freedom  and  lightness 
to  the  body  cind  they  grip  safely  any 
slippery  street,  pavement  or  floor. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind 
— you  can  find  them  at  all  dealers — 50 
cents  attached — black  or  tan. 

Put  youth  on  your  feet.  Get  a  pair  today. 
THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO., 

105  Federal  Street.      -    Boston.  Mass* 

Originators  and  Patentees 
cfthe  Foster  Friction  Plug 
which   prevents    slipping. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

Bv  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your   Sales 

No  man  in  America  knows  better  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Send  83c  for  his  new  book  of  snappy, 
meaningful  ginger  talks — they  will  make  you  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  you  apply  their  teachings. 
SHORT  TALKS  ON  RETAIL  SELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  that  put  tact  int<>^ 
your  manner  and  red  blood  into  your  sales  talk. 
"Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  good;,/' 

Brooklyn  Daily  Hagle. 
"He  knows  the  art  of  modern  salesmanship." 

Philadelphia  North  American. 
75o.  by  mail  NUc.     Ahiidsl  *J00  Daecs,  rludi  IioiiikI. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3.54  FOURTH  AVENIE,  NEW  YORK 


ASPHALT 
SHINGLES 


HUDSON 

Surfaced  with  red  or  green  cru.shed 
slate,   no   paint  or  stain  reiiuired. 

Will  cover  >'Our  home  with  a  permanent,  art  is  tic.  weather- 
tight  roof.  Will  not  rot,  warp,  crack,  break  or  fade.  Fire 
resisting.    Save  maintenance  expense. 

ASK   FOR  SHI.NGLING  AIDS  No.  s6 

Asphalt    Ready    Roofing    Co. 

Room  456,  9  Church  Street,  New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    snp.-n.,rit.v  qui.-klv   hn- 
phiiii  U)  till-  mail  'tr  w.iiiian  \\'ln>  iiivoslijrati'S. 


Ends  Garter  Troubles 

It 's  good-bye  to  tight  garters 
andtheirdiscomforts.  Shir- 
Gar  supports  stick  perfect- 
ly without  binding  the 
leg.  Holdsshiit smootli. 
Kasily  .uljusted,  ser- 
viceable.   At  deal- 
er   or    mail   soc. 
Dept.  21. 

HIRT  GdKTER  CO.coiunsitTtNM 


Irishmen  I  have  ever  Icnown  he  had  less 
reason  than  any,  in  my  opinion,  to  hate 
Britain. 

He  was  always  a  mighty  smart  fellow, 
clever  as  he  could  be.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  too  clever  for  the  job  of 
purser,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  he 
lost  the  place. 

Casement  is  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  I  think  that  he  is  Protestant.  I 
remember  that  he  told  me  his  father  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  and 
that  the  regiment  he  served  in  was  the 
Royal  Irish  Rifles.  He  is  of  a  splendid 
loyal  family,  another  reason  that  makes 
it  so  hard  for  those  who  know  him  to 
figure  out  why  he  entertains  such  hatred 
for  everything  English. 

He  is  tall,  dark,  and  quiet.  I  have 
seen  stories  that  would  indicate  him  as  a 
noisy,  talkative  agitator.  He  is  anything 
but  that,  and  no  one  who  knows  would 
ever  call  him  a  "mouther."  But  when  he 
does  talk,  he  generally  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity to  denounce  England.  We  used 
to  ask  him  why  he  hated  us  and  the 
country  so,  but  he  never  went  into  details 
and  would  simply  reply  that  he  did,  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

After  he  left  the  Bonny,  I  lost  track 
of  him  for  several  years.  The  next  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  with  Major  Par- 
menter's  expedition  to  tlie  Kongo.  I  next 
met  him  in  Nigeria,  where  he  was  recruiting 
carriers  for  the  Kongo  expedition.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  changed  his  opinion  about 
England  and  things  British,  and  he 
answered  no. 

I  next  met  him  at  Calabar,  in  West 
Africa,  acting  as  Government  commis- 
sioner and  denouncing  the  Goverimient 
he  served  for  what,  he  said,  was  its  harsh 
treatment  of  the  natives — charges  that, 
I  assure  you,  were  absolutely  groundless. 

More  years  passed,  and  when  next  I 
heard  of  Casement  he  was  in  the  con- 
sular service  at  Lisbon  and  later  in  Brazil, 
and  still  hating  the  Government  which 
paid  him  a  salary.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  several  years  ago  when  my  ship 
touched  at  a  small  port  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

We  met  and  talked  for  a  bit,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  still  hated  the  British. 
I  remember  his  answer. 

"They  have  a  lot  to  be  blamed  lor," 
he  said. 

"You  ought  to  be  weU  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  talk  like  that  and  all  the 
time  keep  on  taking  British  money,"  I 
answered,  and  with  that  I  left  liim. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Case- 
ment. That  he  took  the  course  he  has 
in  this  war  I  am  not  surprized.  I  once 
told  him  during  the  Boer  War  that  his 
place  was  wth  the  Boers  and  not  with 
us,  but  he  had  a  good  Government  job 
and  his  dislike  of  all  things  British  did 
not  cause  him  to  become  a  traitor  at 
that  time. 

Sir  Roger  has,  however,  an  excellent 
friend  in  the  Irish  poet,  Padi-aic  Colum, 
who  defends  the  "champion  of  the  Irish 
people"  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
He  was  no  traitor,  we  are  assured  h\  his 
fellow  countryman  and  ad\()<'a(e,  who 
declares  that  Sir  Roger's  own  justification 
of  his  actions  would  be:  "I  have  taken 
service,  not  exclusively  with  an  English 
Government,  but  with  the  Government  of 
the  Ignited  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland."  He  entered  the  British  service, 
Mr.  Colum  points  out,  "as  a  Hungarian 
might  enter  the  Austro-Hungarian  service." 
We  are  treated,  further,  to  an  entertaining 
■description  of  Roger  Casement,  who,  we  are 
told,  signs  his  name  in  Irish  as  "Mac- 
Asmund."     Says  the  \\Titer: 

In  appearance  he  does  not  conform  to 
any  Irish  type.  Tall,  bearded,  with  black 
hair,  and  remarkable  dark  eyes,  with 
measured  and  courteous  speech,  with 
nervous  and  commanding  bearing,  he 
looks  one's  notion  of  a  Castilian  nobleman. 
He  has  the  most  romantic  distinction  of 
any  man  I  ever  saw.  I  often  noticed  people 
turn  in  the  Dublin  streets  to  look  at  him. 
When  I  think  of  him  now,  I  always  see  one 
picture.  It  is  a  bare,  wind-swept  bridge 
in  Dublin,  and  it  is  past  midnight.  There 
is  only  one  figure  on  the  bridge — a  blind 
l)eggar  woman  who  has  stood  there  all  day 
and  is  now  turning  to  go  home.  I  am  com- 
ing from  a  newspaper-office  and  I  stop  to 
speak  to  her.  Another  figure  comes  up  and 
halts  and  speaks  to  her,  too.  It  is  Roger 
Casement.  He  speaks  to  her  in  that  voice 
that  has  such  remarkable  quality — a  voice 
that  sounds  to  me  as  if  a  man  were  speaking 
so  as  to  make  some  one  in  a  dra\\ing-room 
understand  a  profoundly  tragic  thing.  I 
am  sure  that  if  that  old  woman  had  been 
able  to  look  on  him  she  would  have 
thought  that  Casement  was  the  most 
courtlj'  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen. 

We  are  known  to  each  other,  so  we  talk 
for  a  few  moments.  1  can  not  recall  his 
words,  but  I  know  that  the  sight  of  that 
town  where  onlj'  the  poor  moved  about  and 
the  sight  of  the  gaunt,  blind  woman  made 
him  speak  of  a  nol>le  thing  impoverished 
and  degraded.  Ireland,  capable  of  chivalry 
and  splendor,  condemned  to  a  shuffling  ex- 
istence— that  was  his  constant  meditation. 
I  almost  believe  that  the  bitter  words  of 
the  Gaelic  poet  are  written  on  his  heart: 

Hard  it  is  to  see  the  Arbitress  of  Thrones 
Wedded  to  a  Saxoneen  of  cold  and  sapless  bones. 

Any  temptation  to  regard  Roger  Case- 
ment as  a  narrow-minded  individual  of  the 
tj'pe  of  most  one-ideaed  people,  is  modi- 
fied by  Padraic  Colum' s  assertion  that  he 
is  a  man  with  "an  exceptional  knowledge 
■of  the  world's  affairs,"  as  he  proceeds  to 
explain : 

After  hearing  him  talk  in  1913  the 
writings  of  most  publicists  seem  to  me  to 
be  obscure  and  ill-informed.  He  foretold 
most  of  the  combinations  in  the  i)resent 
war.  He  knew  that  war  between  Germany 
and  England  would  come  within  a  few 
years.  How  could  those  who  willed  a 
separate  Ireland  take  advantage  of  that 
struggle?  Ireland  might  be  overlooked  by 
Germany.  Brooding  upon  this.  Casement 
made  a  rediscovery.  The  position  of 
Ireland  was  such  that  no  nation  striving 
to  break  down  tlie  English  lordship  of  the 
seas  could  overlook  it.  It  was  the  pos- 
session of  Ireland — the  country  that  is  the 
link  between  the  Scandinavian  and  tlie 
Iberian  peninsulas  and  between  Europe 
and  America — that  gave  England  control 
of  the  seas.  With  Ireland  no  longer  an 
"island  beyond  an  island,"  but  a  part  of 
Europe,  the  seas  would  again  be  free  and 
•o|)en.  With  such  an  idea,  it  was  natural 
that  Casement  should  go  to  Berlin,  and 
it  was  natural,  too,  that  he  should  strive 
to  land  armed  fon^os  in  Ireland. 


xTYLE   is  an    ovitv^ard  epitome  oi    inward   taste, 
a  personal  reflection  of  judgment  and  station. 

Fasliiou  reqmres  of  a  motor  car  todatj,  tliat  it 
sliall  possess  a  stvjle  indicative  of  ^ood  judgment 
on  tlae  part  of  tlie  purcliaser,  and  sliow  an 
appearance  wliica  is  consistent  witli  tne  station  of 
its  occupants. 

I  our  choice  of  a  motor  veliicle  is  a  greater  tiling 
tlian  tlie  mere  purcliase  of  nieclianism. 

Scripps-Bootk  artistrij  of  line  combined  witli  ex- 
ceptional craftsmansliip  of  liglit-weiglit  building 
Llend  in  tliese  cars  to  produce  a  pride-value 
exceptional  in  motor  cars,  and  a  road  action 
wliicli  adds  a  furtlier  vanitvj. 


FOUR  CYLINDER  ROADSTER  .  .  .  $825 
EIGHT  CYLINDER  FOUR-PASSENGER  $  1 1 75 
COUPE $1450 


c  Scripps-JSootk  (ompany 


200  KINDS  .M'y;;\:. 

2  leaders  and  trick  card  only  10  cents. 
WKSTKIt.\     VX't.l.X.V.    \V«»KK!S    CO. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


EXPECTANT     MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and   Hygiene,   by 'J.   W.   Ballanlyne.   M.D., 
F.K.C.P.     Tells  the  expectant  mother  what  she  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  reason  why.     12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


gI^nuine  Havana  Seconds  ^19 

From  Factory  Direct  To   YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid    ^L  ■*'™ 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  Picadura.  from  our  own  plantations  in  C^uba — leaves  that  are  too  short 

to  roll  into  our  I5C  cigars.    Thev're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks. 

Customers  call  them  •Diamonds  in  the  Rouah."  All  4'2  in.  lon«.    Only  looat  this  "Get  .-XcQuainted" 

price.      Money  refunded   if  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  value.     When  ordering,  specify  mild, 

medium  or  strons.     Your  check  accepted.  Our  references.  Oun's  or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank 

III  I'urh  liiirrhasi'i- of  UH)  Kduln's  (mmiiiIiic   llavann  Svronds,  we   will   i-in>ii(l   tin-   prhlli'ito  nf  iirili'riiic.  lor  fiOr 

adilltliiiiul.iiiK'  iif  Kdnlii'.  "Sinri.K  ('4SKS"  <-nnlalnln(r  oni'  sumplo  rlirur  I'ndi  of  our  12  lli>»l  Si-ir<T«— nil  llnririiln 

Viilii.« — luli-id  iii>  I"  fl'.'.Od  pir  1(10.     Iiirliiili'  IhU  In  loiir  nrdir—  li"«  III.-  Ip1i!i.-i»i  «iiinpli'  miIiii>  cvit  offircd. 


U 
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1 


nil 


irrri. 
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New  Lubricant 

resists  heat-prevents  rapid  formation 

of  solid  matter  in  your  crank  case 

High  temperatures  in  your  automobile  engine  turn  a  large  part  of  ordinary 
oil  into  black  solid  matter — your  car's  greatest  enemy.  This  new  lubricant 
prevents  rapid  sedimentation,  protects  metal  surfaces,  reduces  expense. 


Ordinary  oils  break  down  under  the  terrific 
heat  of  an  automobile  engine  after  a  few 
hours'  use.  A  large  part  of  the  oil  forms 
black  sediment  and  loses  lubricating  value. 
The  sediment  is  destroyed  oil — heat  has 
killed  all  lubricating  value  in  it. 

Solid  matter  in  your  oil  means  wear  in 
your  engine. 

The  polished  surfaces  of 
bearings  and  cylinder  walls 
appear  smooth  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  a  mag- 
nifying glass  will  show  you 
that  even  the  finest  surfaces 
are  rough  and  consist  of 
sharp  points  and  depressions. 

In  the  Ford  engine,  for 
example,  there  are  over  600 
square  inches  of  metal-to- 
metal  surface — an  area  more 
than  five  times  as  large  as 
this  page. 

When  the  microscopic 
teeth  of  these  surfaces  are 
rubbed  together  they  are  broken  off — worn 
down.  The  thin  film  of  oil  which  forms  a 
nearly  frictionless  cushion  between  metal 
surfaces  is  all  that  prevents  your  motor  from 
seizing  and  destruction.  As  long  as  the  film 
of  oil  thoroughly  covers  the  metal-to-metal 
surfaces,  the  motor  will  run  without  excessive 
wear,  but  as  soon  as  the  oil  is  turned  into 
solid  matter  the  microscopic  teeth  begin  to 


grind,   and   friction,  the   greatest   enemy   of 
your  engine,  does  its  deadly  work. 

How  solid  matter  damages 
your  car 

The  black  solid  matter  formed  by  ordinary 
oils   prevents   the  liquid  from  reaching    the 
friction  points  where  it  is  needed.    This  does 
not  mean  that  the  sediment  clogs  the 
pump  or  pipes,  although  that  trouble 
may  occur.     It  means  that  the  sedi- 
ment  which   is   inactive   or   negative 
partially  crowds  out 
the  remaining  liquid 
oil.       This     under- 
supply  of  oil  causes 
friction — heat  — 
seizing — wear  — 
loss   of  power   and 
expensive  repairs. 


Relative  Oil  Destruction 

The  contents  of  the  three  bottles  shown 
illustrate  clearly  the  relative  durability  of 
ordinary  oil  and  of  Veedol,  the  new  lubricant 
that  resists  heat.  Veedol  deposits  only  a  small 
fraction  as  much  sediment  as  ordinary  oil. 

Structurally,  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  ordinary  oils  and  Veedol. 

Ordinary  oils  are  unstable  and  therefore  tin- 
serviceable  because  of  weak,  non-heat-resist- 
ing chemical  structure.     Oils  of  this  kind  are 


This  shcyws  that  metal  surfaces,  al- 
though  apparently  smooth,  are  reallv 
composed  of  many  thousand  mitiute 
teeth.  Solid  matterjn  your  oil  means 
wear;  it  partially  crowds  out  the  liquid  and  alloivs 
OTer  six  hundred  square  inches  of  metal  surfaces 
to  grind  together. 


Automobile  e  n- 
gineers  state  that 
from  50%  to  75% 
of  repairs  and  fully 
50%  of  depreciation 
are  due  to  improper  lubrication. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency for  oils  which  sedimentize  rapidly 
to  form  voluminous  carbon  deposits. 

The  new  lubricant  that  resists  heat 
prevents  rapid  sedimentation,  insures 
generous    lubrication    and,    except    where 
mechanical  faults  exist,  prevents  troublesome 
carbon  deposits. 


CYLINDER  WALLS 
l80''to3SO"Fahr, 


HEAT  OF  EXPLOSION  ZOOO'to  SOOO'Fahr 


PISTON  HEADS 
JOO'tolOOO'Fahr 


PISTON  WALLS 
■  I^^^O' to400'  Fahr. 


CRANK  BEARING  OILr' 
l40°fo2S0'fahr.    ' 


SUMP  OIL 

gg'tozoo'fjhi 


These  HiQ.h  Operaling  Temperatures  Cause 
Rapid  Destruction  of  Ordinary  Oils 

unfit  for  use  in  any  tj^ie  of  automobile  or 
other  internal  combustion  motor. 

The  new  lubricant,  Veedol,  is  very  different. 
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Special  processes  of  manufacture  developed 
by  this  company  and  the  use  of  Pennsylvania 
paraffine-base  crude  oil  give  Veedol  its  vn- 
usual  chemical  structure  and  its  remarkable 
heat-resisting  ability. 

Make  this  test 

Remove  the  drain  plug  from  the  lowest 
part  of  your  motor  crank  case  and  allow  all 
old  oil  to  run  out.  Replace  the  plug,  fill  the 
sump  up  to  correct  oil  level  with  kerosene  and 
run  the  motor  slowly  under  its  own  power  for 
about  thirty  seconds  to  cleanse  the  interior. 
Then  draw  out  all  kerosene.  Replace  the 
drain  plug  and  refill  with  Veedol. 

The  exact  amount  of  fuel  and  oil  in  the' 
car  should  be  recorded  and  a  reading  of  the 
speedometer  taken  before  starting.  Then  let 
a  test  be  run  over  a  familiar  road,  including 
steep  hills  and  straight  level  stretches,  for  any 
distance  up  to  five  hundred  miles  or  more. 

You  will  find  your  mileage  on  both  gasoline 
and  oil  increases.  You  will  reduce  your  car- 
bon trouble.  Your  motor  will  have  more 
power. 

First  scientific  facts 

Years  of  experiment  preceded  the  produc- 
tion of  Veedol.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 


On  the  basis  of  these  exclusive  experiments, 
this  new  lubricant  is  now  made  in  grades  or 
bodies  best  suited  to  each  motor. 

Constant  laboratory  research  is  being  carried 
on.  No  results  are  considered  final.  Im- 
provements are  continually  sought  for  day 
by  day.  New  standards,  new  processes  are 
always  being  developed.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  motor-oil-testing  laboratory  in  the  world. 

What  it  means  in  actual  saving 

The  average  mileage  of  all  cars  is  conceded 
to  be  6000  miles  per  year  and  the  annual  cost 
of  operating  the  typical  or  average  car  is  esti- 


Where  you  can  buy  Veedol 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  have  secured 
Veedol  and  can  supply  you.  Look  for  the 
orange  and  black.  Veedol  sign. 

Each  dealer  is  supplied  with  a  large  chart 
specifying  the  right  body  of  Veedol  for  each 
automobile,  motor-boat  or  motor-cycle. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  cannot  get  Veedol 
at  once,  write  direct  to  the  Piatt  &  Washburn 
Refining  Co.  By  return  mail  you  will  receive 
a  copy  of  the  book  free,  and  the  name  of  the 
dealer  who  will  supply  you. 


TheHi-stari 
"l^otor- Oil-Tei 
"^^jaboratory 


The  Veedol  laboratory.     It  was  in  this  physical  laboratory  and  in  the  chemical  laboratory  that  engi- 
neers and  chemists  worked  out  the  new  lubricant  that  resists  heal.    New  chemical  properties 
and  special  processes  of  manufacture  developed  by  this  company  give  Veedol 
its  peculiar  heat-resisting  ability. 


BEFORE 
USE 


ORDINARY  OIL 
AFTER  USE 


Showing  Finely  Divided  Solid  Matter   in  Suspension 


of  the  industry,  a  laboratory  was  equipped 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing  motor  oils  in 
all  types  of  motors. 

A  corps  of  chemists  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers was  employed  and  an  exhaustive  series 
of  new  experiments  was  made. 

The  first  problem  was  to  produce  a  lubri- 
cant of  such  chemical  properties  that  it  would 
resist  the  high  temperatures  of  internal  com- 
bustion motors. 

The  second  problem  was  to  determine  for 
each  lubricating  system,  the  oil  of  proper  vis- 
cosity, or  body,  for  efficient  lubrication.  This 
was  done  for  each  of  the  ten  systems  now  in 
use  in  all  the  various  makes  of  automobiles. 


mated  by  an  expert  statis- 
tician to  be  about  $416  per 
year.  Depreciation,  repairs 
and  gasoline  come  to  about 
$268. 

Solid   matter  in  your  oil 
means    friction    and   wear; 
friction  and  wear  mean  ex- 
pense; expense  varies  in  di- 
rect  proportion    to   the 
amount  of  black  solid  mat- 
ter formed  by  the  oil.     For 
this    reason,    ordinary    oil 
runs  up   your   repair  bills, 
subtracts  from  your  gasoline  mileage  and,  by 
shortening  the  life  of  your  car,  materially  in- 
creases your  depreciation  costs. 

Veedol  prevents  rapid  sedimentation  and 
saves  you  real  money  on  these  items  of  ex- 
pense. 


Piatt  &  Washburn  Refining  Company 

1813  Bowling  Green  Bldg.  New  York 


VEEDOL 
AFTER  USE 


The  records  of  taxi-cab  companies,  bus 
lines  and  large  corporations  that  use  cost 
accounting  show  that  Veedol  should  save 
you  from  $50  to  $115  per  year  on  gasoline, 
repairs  and  depreciation. 

Veedol  wears  several  times  longer  than 
ordinary  oil.  Therefore,  with  Veedol,  in 
addition  to  the  saving  in  wear,  your  lubri- 
cation bill  itself  will  actually  be  smaller. 


New  88  Page  Veedol 
Book  Free 

Write  for  the  new  Veedol  book,  "The  Lubrica- 
tion of  Internal  Combustion  Motors." 

This  book  explains  the  A  B  C's  of  oil  refining 
and  finishing.  It  gives  full  information  regard- 
ing the  laboratory  and  practical  service  tests 
to  which  lubricants  are  subjected  before  final 
approval  and  shipment. 

It  describes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  lubri- 
cating systems  used  in  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, motor-boats,  tractors,  etc.  It  contains 
a  fund  of  useful  information  and  scientific  facts 
discussing  lubricants  and  lubrication  from  many 
angles. 

This  book  also  shows  how  the  Veedol  Engi- 
neering Department,  which  is  at  your  service,  is 
helping  car  owners.  88  pages  profusely  illus- 
trated in  colors. 

WRITE  TODAY 


Veedolis  supplied 
in  one  gallon  and 
five  gallon  sealed 
cans;  i  a  gallon, 
28  gallon  and  53 
gallon  steel  drums; 
and  in  28  gallon 
and  50  gallon 
white  oak  barrels. 

A  special  pour- 
ing device  is  sup- 
plied with  each 
metal  container. 

Guaranteed  when 
sold  in  the  original 
package. 
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WEIMTOM   SI 


Are  You  a  Person 


Two  Motor  and 
Chassis  Sizes 

33  at  $2485 
48  at  $3500 

Complete  information 
on  request. 

We  submit  individual 
body  and  color  designs 
on  approval. 


or  Only  a  Number? 

There  are  two  classes  of  automobile  makers.  One 
class  treats  you  not  as  a  person  having  individual 
personal  desires,  but  merely  as  part  of  a  mass,  sim- 
ply as  a  Number.  *  *  *  Buy  from  such  a  maker, 
and  you  are  not  allowed  to  express  the  slightest  per- 
sonal wish  as  to  how  your  car  shall  be  made  or  how 
it  shall  look.  You  must  take  what  that  maker  turns 
out  of  his  hopper.  *  *  *  The  other  kind  of  maker 
knows  you  are  a  human  being  with  personal  tastes 
distinctly  your  own.  These  makers  produce  su- 
perior cars,  because  men  and  women  of  taste  are 
accustomed  to  the  best  the  world  produces  and 
insist  upon  highest  quality.  And  these  superior 
cars  are  always  individually  finished  to  meet  the 
precise  requirements  of  the  buyer's  exclusive  needs 
and  wishes.  *  *  *  When  you  buy  a  Winton  Six, 
you  secure  a  car  superior  mechanically,  and  of 
precisely  the  beauty  you  most  admire.  *  *  *  Let 
us  talk  it  over  with  you. 


The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  ARCHEOLOGY  ' 

piCTURE  the  heat  and  dust  and  furor 
J-  of  the  trenches  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  during  the  struggle  between 
Turk  and  Ally,  before  the  Allies  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.  The  bombardment  is 
furious  on  both  sides;  the  trenches  afe 
in  some  places  scarcely  inhabitable.  Bring 
the  scene  \-ividly  before  your  mind's  eye, 
and  then  pictiu-e,  down  there  in  the 
French  trenches,  the  good  Dominican  Pere 
Dhorme  and  his  handful  of  assistants 
calmly  excavating  archeological  treasures 
of  untold  rarity,  busied  with  sarcophagi  and 
funereal  m-ns,  fragile  wath  age,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hail  of  lead  and  iron!  Thinking  of 
this  fearless  little  priest,  engaged  in  a 
task  of  preservation  in  the  midst  of  whole- 
sale destruction,  rescuing  the  beauties  of  a 
vanished  age  from  the  horrors  of  present 
war,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  any  conception 
of  archeology  as  a  "dry  and  dusty  lore." 
When  it  was  found  that  the  French  trenches 
ran  tlirough  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Eleonte,  Pere  Dhorme  was  sent  for.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Dominican  Biblical 
School,  at  Jerusalem,  an  organization  whose 
archeological  discoveries  have  more  than 
once  proved  of  rare  importance.  He  is 
imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  con- 
freres, naturally,  and  is  himself  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  authorities.  If  he 
thought  of  the  danger  of  the  work  the 
letters  that  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  the 
time  show  no  slightest  hint  of  it,  but  only 
delight  in  his  work  and  trust  in  its  safe  out- 
come are  evinced.  The  reader  would  think 
that  digging  out  ancient  relics  under  shell- 
fire  was  the  most  natural  occupation  in  the 
world.  These  letters,  and  the  delightful 
romance  to  be  read  between  the  lines  of 
them,  are  preserved  for  us  by  The  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Review.  They  first  appeared 
in  two  inconspicuous  publications  —  Le 
Trait  d' Union,  a  little  paper  published  by 
the  Dominicans  of  the  Province  of  France, 
and  La  Revue  Biblique.  They  tell  their  own 
story,  as  follows: 

July  11,  1915. 
Would  you  were  here  to  share  my  new 
life!  As  I  told  you,  I  have  been  charged 
with  the  direction,  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Staff,  of  the  new  section  of  excavations 
of  Elaios,  or  Eleonte.  1  am  now  three  days 
installed  there,  living  during  the  day  in  the 
midst  of  sarcophagi  or  potteries  which  I 
make  my  four  men  dig  out  with  religious 
care.  I  trace  out  the  work,  number  and 
take  an  inventory  of  the  objects.  What 
archeological  treasure!  No  inscriptions, 
but  every  variety  of  Hellenistic  pottery.  I 
have  already  dug  out  funereal  [urns?J  horns 
and  sarcophagi  in  which  I  found,  along 
with  pulverized  bones,  vases  so  delicately 
wrought  and  so  well  preserved  that  they 
would  make  P.  Vincent  weep.  Don't  say 
much  about  it,  for  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning.  And  all  this  amid  random 
bullets  or  pieces  of  shell;  but  the  Virgin 
protects  us.  From  6  a.m.  I  folloM'  every 
blow  of  the  pick-ax,  see  to  tlie  provision- 
ing of  my  men,  and,  breathless,  organize 
the  work. 


August  1,  19ir>. 
You  know  my  way  of  living.  Except 
my  journey  each  Sunday  to  headquarters 
to  report  and  to  arrange  for  the  transport 
of  my  discoveries,  I  live  in  the  excavation- 
trench  with  my  tlu"ee  men.  You  can 
imagine  the  air  heated  by  the  sun  and  gray 
^\'ith  dust — the  heat,  the  fatigue,  the  priva- 
tions. But  the  love  of  the  task  overcomes 
it  all,  and  I  have  my  reward.  This  week 
again  I  unearthed  five  beautiful  sarcophagi 
that  were  buried  beneath  the  soil,  and  1 
saved  a  certain  number  of  perfimie-vases, 
plates  with  handles,  some  beautiful  little 
jugs,  not  to  speak  of  three  statuettes  in 
clay,  and  two  bracelets.  All  this  wall  be 
sent  to  Paris  by  the  General  Staff.  I  often 
live  in  the  memories  of  oiu-  dear  Saint- 
Etienne.  P.  Abel  AVTote  me  a  charming 
letter  full  of  good  humor  and  of  courage. 
1  wish  I  had  liini  with  me. 

August  19,  1915. 
One  of  my  men  has  got  a  bullet  in  the 
arm;  another  has  fallen  sick.  I  remain 
with  two  men,  and  persevere  in  spite  of 
everything.  ...  I  have  got  to  No.  60 
in  the  museum  [of  statuettes  and  vases, 
which  I  have  begun  at  Sedd-ut-Bahr, 
where  I  go  every  Sunday.  .  .  ,  The  stray 
bullets  and  shrapnel  have  considerably 
diminished — a  few  shells  only  at  night  to 
keep  me  from  sleeping.  .  .  .  Eleonte  is 
the  city  whence  Alexander  embarked;  it 
is  the  city  founded  from  Athens,  men- 
tioned in  the  Philippics.  ,  .  .  The  month 
of  August  is  very  hot.  ...  At  night  I  get 
to  sleep  very  late.  The  evening  is  the 
only  agreeable  time  in  the  day.  The 
entrancing  beauty  of  the  sunset  enraptures 
me.  Imbros,  Samothraee,  the  Straits,  and 
the  view  of  the  enemy's  trenches.  .  .  . 
The  month  of  August  calls  up  so  many 
memories^a  year  already,  a  year  which 
was  longer  than  a  century.  .  .  .  But 
hearts  grow  strong  in  the  obsciu"e  calm  of 
duty  accomplished,  in  the  unwavering 
hopes  of  better  days. 

September  2,  1915. 

My  latest  discoveries  have  been  two 
beautiful  female  statuettes  of  the  Tanagra 
type,  which  every  one  greatly  admires; 
at  the  same  time  an  embellished  cup, 
dark  on  a  rose-colored  background,  rep- 
resenting equestrian  scenes.  At  this  junc- 
ture   M.    Ch arrived.     He    installed 

himself   courageously   in   the   trench,    not 

far  from  me.     Colonel  G has  assigned 

him  the  task  of  drawing  up  the  report 
and  of  transporting  the  objects  to  Paris. 
He  is  charming,  and  has  made  many 
improvements  in  my  position,  for  which  I 
am  very  grateful  to  him.  He  has  got  two 
more  workmen.  ...  In  the  evening  in 
my  shelter,  closed  in  on  all  sides,  I  light  my 
candle  and  reread  Homer,  where  I  always 
find  new  beauties.  Or  I  open  my  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  has  never  left  me,  and  I 
refresh  myself  with  exegetical  souvenirs. 
I  read  especially  the  war-narratives,  and 
perceive  that  the  expeditions  in  the  time 
of  Josue  and  Homer  are  not  so  different 
from  ours  as  one  would  be  inclined  to  think. 

October  4,  1915. 
At  the  bottom  of  my  excavation-section 
at  Eleonte  I  found  the  one  thing  1  never 
ex])ected  to  get  there:  la  croix  de  guerre — 
the  Military  Cross.  You  are  the  first  to 
whom  I  communicate  this  news,  which 
delights  me,  especnally  when  I  think  of 
Saint-Etienne  and  my  friends.  .  .  .  The 
reverse  of  the  medal  is  that,  for  the  time 


For  the  Nation's 
Defense 

The  Natio.n's  defense  is  not  In 
guns  or  dreadnaughts  alone, 
but  in  the  men  of  health  and 
stamina  who  do  the  work  of 
factory  or  farm,  or  manage  the 
great  industrial  enterprises. 
Building  sturdyboys  for  national 
defense  is  largely  a  question  of 
food  and  exercise.  The  best  food 
for  youngsters  and  grown-ups  is 

Shredded 
Wheat 

Being  made  of  the  w^hole  wheat,  it 
suppHes  all  the  material  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  perfect  human  body  and  is 
prepared  in  a  digestible  form.  A  daily 
diet  of  Shredded  Wheat  means  pre- 
paredness for  any  task  that  calls  for 
physical  endurance  or  mental  alert- 
ness. It  is  ready-cooked  and  ready- 
to-serve. 

For  breakfast,  heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in 
the  oven  to  restore  crispness;  pour  hot  or 
cold  milk  over  them,  adding  a  little  cream; 
salt  or  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  Deliciously 
nourishing  for  any  meal  with  ste^ved  prunes, 
sliced  bananas,  or  canned  fruits  of  any  kind. 

Made  only  by 

The    Shredded    Wheat   Company 

Niagara  Fails,   N.  Y. 
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Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Offe 
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Even  the  most  exacting  find 
Resinol  Soap  delightfully  pure 
and  cleansing.  But  also  it 
contains  just  enough  of  that 
gentle,  soothing  Resinol  medi- 
cation to  relieve  clogged,  irri- 
tated pores,  reduce  the  ten- 
dency to  pimples,  and  give 
nature  the  chance  she  needs 
to  make  the  complexion  clear, 
fresh  and  velvety. 

Used  for  the  shampoo,  Res- 
inol Soap  helps  to  keep  the 
hair  soft,  thick,  lustrous,  and 
free  from  annoying  dandruff. 

Resinol  Soap  contains  absolutely  no 
alkali  or  artificial  coloring,  so  may  be 
used  freely  on  the  most  delicate  skin. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods.  For  a  dainty  trial-size 
cake,  free,  write  to  Dept.  2-G,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Resinol  Shaving  Soap  also  contains 
the  Resinol  medication,  making  it  most 
soothing  and  refreshing  to  tender  faces. 


You  Can  Do  Big  Things ! 

It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out. 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How  to 

BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His  years  of  practical 
experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and  formulating  methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  "  How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business." 

12mo.     Cloth.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net;    by  mail  $2.12 


SHERWIN  CODY 


The   Personal   Element 

By  employjiig  just  tlic  rifrlit  personal  note  that  estab- 
lishes lorilial  relations  between  man  and  man,  lie 
shows  you  how  to  boost  sales,  to  collect  difficult  ac- 
counts, to  create  enthusiasm  in  your  employees,  to 
obtain  credit  when  you  need  it,  and  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  your  business  in  all  its  branelies. 

How  to   Cut  Out  >Vaste   Effort 

He  teaches  you  how  to  be  practical,  liow  to  avoid 
dissipating  your  eners:ies,  how  to  make  people  do 
things  without  question,  how  to  systematize  your 
orders  and  shipments,  your  corrcspondenci-  and 
your  collections,  and  how  to  make  every  dv^l-ir 
and  every  minute  count  for  iiuccess.  His  book  is 
packed  with  plans  that  save  and  hints"  tliat  lu-lp. 


Persuasion  That   Pulls 

He  makes  clear  tlie  psjchology  of  .salesmanship,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  and  sliows  yon  how  to  put  the 
punch  into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  let- 
ters, lie  analyzes  the  art  of  advertising  and  tells 
you  how  in  eacli  case  to  present  the  appeal  that 
will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 

How  to    Produce   Sure   Results 

He  tells  you  how  to  handle  yourself,  your  force, 
and  your  customers,  so  as  to  produce  l)ig  results, 
gives  you  the  basic  principles  tliat  command  suc- 
cess, and  sliows  you  how  these  may  be  applied, 
step  by  slep.  to  your  individual  needs.  He  lias 
put  the  whole  science  of  inoderii  business  into  this 
one  txiok,  which  is  a  complete  course  in  itself. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4-360   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


beinf?,  there  is  no  longer  question  of  getting 
permissions 

Thus  did  "Sergeant  Dhorme,  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Expeditionary  Corps  in  the 
East,"  earn  the  material  recognition  of 
his  fearlessness.  But  a  Military  Cross 
does  not  tell  the  story  very  well,  after  all. 
Better  the  paragraph  that  appeared  in  the 
official  list  of  distinctions  conferred  in  that 
campaign.  There  we  read  of  Sergeant 
Dhorme  that — • 

Entrusted  with  the  excavations  at 
Eleonte,  in  an  advanced  position,  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  he  accom- 
plished his  task  with  unwearying  ardor 
and  a  constant  contempt  of  danger,  thus 
rendering  to  art  the  most  distinguished 
services. 


A  WAYWARD  GERMAN  REFUGEE 

"  I  ^HE    first    prize    for    deviousness,    ap- 
-•-  parently,  goes  to  German  prisoners  of 
war  in  Canada.     In  our  issue  of  April  8 
we  quoted  from  the  New  York  American 
what  was  supposedly  a  thrilling  story  of 
hair-breadth     escape     from     a     Canadian 
prison-camp.      The   hero    was   a   German 
artist,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  ma- 
rines.    In  this  story  he  told  of  wandering 
some  five  hundred  miles  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  from  Montreal  to  the  border  near 
Buffalo.     It  was  a  lively,  exciting  story, 
but  since  it  was  printed  there  have  been 
several  "letters  to  the  editor"  from  both. 
Canadian    and    American    readers,     who 
remark  rather  cuttingly  that  this  German 
refugee   is   indeed   an    "artist,"  and    that 
since  he  belonged  once  to  the  marines,  he 
had  better  return  and  try  his   "escape" 
story  on  them.     The  "escaped  prisoner" 
said  he  escaped  from  a  detention-camp  at 
Greenburg,   a  suburb  of  ^Montreal.     "To 
start  with,"  asserts  one  reader,  "there  is  no 
such  place  as  Greenburg  near  Montreal, 
nor  is  there  a  detention-camp  within  500 
miles  of  Montreal."     The  only  inference 
is  that  the  German  did  not  start  where  he 
thought  he  did,  or  else,  as  our  reader  hints, 
that  he  did  not  start  at  all.     As  to  his 
wanderings    after    leaving    the    mythical 
Greenburg,  they  seem,  in  the  light  of  expert 
and    indignant    testimony,  to    have    been 
indeed  perplexing.     Anxious  to  reach  the 
United  States  and  safety,  our  refugee  yet 
scorned  the  short  route,  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  from  Montreal  to  the  nearest  part  of 
New  York  State,  and  tramped  instead  all 
the  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  around 
the  whole  of  Lake  Ontario.     Incidentally, 
he  reached  the  outskirts  of  a  town  called 
Hillier.       "This    place,"     another    reader 
declares,   "is  on  the  peninsula  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  and  to  reach  it,  coming 
from  Montreal  direction,  a  water-^■oyage  of 
considerable  length  is  necessary.     Or  per- 
haps, just  for  the  fun  of  it,   he  doubled 
back  a  nuitter  of  fifty  miles  in  order  to 
visit    this    small    place."      But    the    most 
feelingly   \vritten   criticism   is   that   of   an 
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American  reader,  in  Ohio,  wlio  signs  liim- 
self  "Billy."  Billj^'s  fancy  occasionally 
takes  flight  in  verse,  as  \\-itness  the  tolerant 
attitude  toward  editors  in  general,  thus 
musically  exprest: 

"  A  little  call-down  noT7  and  then 
Is  good  for  tlie  most  pig-headed  men." 

Billy  declares  that  the  German  refugee, 
■whose  storj'  The  American  so  solemnly 
accepted  and  wliich  we  reprinted  in  all 
good  faith,  never  saw  the  coimties  of 
Quebec  or  Ontario — "except  in  pictures 
perhaps,  and  very  few  of  them."  He 
proceeds  to  lay  bare  in  detail  the  iniquity 
of  the  unknown  "prisoner": 

In  the  first  place  he  is  wTong  regarding 
the  distance  from  Montreal  Que  to  Buffalo 
N.  Y.  as  it  is  over  six  hundred  miles  instead 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  two  miles,  and  if 
lie  wandered  in  the  woods  for  over  fifty 
days  they  certinally  must  have  walked  in 
circles  for  Montreal  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  border  line  of  the  provence  of 
Ontario,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  the  time  in  the  provence  of  Qubec. 

Thanks  to  his  naval  training  he  was 
able  to  keep  a  south  westerly  course. 
(Some  Training)  aU  he  had  to  do  was  to 
foUow  the  St.  Lawerence  river  until  they 
arrived  at  Kingston  Ont  then  hug  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  why  did  they 
Bot  cross  over  to  Gods  Country  before 
reaching  the  lake,  as  there  is  hundreds 
of  places  where  one  can  cross  without 
being  held  up  and  exhamined.  but  not 
so  oiu"  German  friends,  they  were  going 
to  walk  aU  over  Canada  just  for  spite, 
it  is  a  wonder  they  did  not  hike  it  to  North 
Sidney,  and  from  there  to  Windsor  and 
l)ack  just  to  get  even. 

After  getting  through  the  Canadian 
patrol  at  WeUand  (almost  on  the  Ameri- 
can border)  they  arrived  at  the  Niagara 
River,  and  as  there  is  only  one  bridge 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Lake 
Erie  and  Niagara  Falls,  we  presume  that 
is  the  bridge  refered  to  called  the  Inter- 
national Bridge,  the  river  at  tliis  point 
is  half  a  mile  wide  between  Bridgeburg  on 
the  Canadian  side  and  Black  Rock  on  the 
American  side  and  at  the  time  of  the  year 
mentioned  the  ciurent  is  very  swift,  and 
running  about  ten  miles  per  hour  at  that 
point  and  from  twenty  to  fourty  feet  deep, 
it  is  impossible  to  wade  into  the  River  as 
there  is  the  concrete  abutment  on  the 
Canada  side. 

After  leaping  into  the  river  our  friends 
were  caught  in  the  whirlpool  and  hm-led 
clear,  am  pleased  to  hear  it  as  they  are 
the  only  ones  that  ever  came  out  alive 
to  my  knowledge  and  the  wTiter  was  born 
and  raised  in  Buffalo,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  bridge. 

Now  comes  the  real  SCOPE,  after 
climl)ing  the  bank  on  the  American  side 
they  were  seized  by  two  officers  and 
marched  to  Lockport  and  as  Lockport 
is  twenty  three  miles  from  the  Niagara 
River  they  had  some  march  (believe  me). 
but  the  police  stations  on  Delevain  and 
Amherst  Ave's  were  somewhat  nearer,     j 

The  twenty  five  mile  ride  in  the  covered 
wagon  from  Lockport  to  Buffalo  can  be 
done,  but  the  other  pipe  dreams  should 
not  be  printed,  and  furthmore  would 
offer  as  a  sujestion  that  you  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  supposed  war  stories, 
before  printing  them  as  they  cause  bad 
feeling  especially  along  the  border  towns. 


A  Most  Effective 

Moutk-'Wasli-Dentifrice 

You  cannot  thoroughly  protect  your 
teeth  against  decay  by  polishing  their 
front  surfaces  with  powder  or  paste 
and  neglecting  the  other  surfaces. 

Brush  your  teeth  with  Listerine — the 
liquid  antiseptic;  then  thoroughly 
rinse  the  mouth  with  diluted  Listerine. 

I 

This  treatment  will  clean  the  front 
surfaces  of  your  teeth,  remove  par- 
ticles of  food  from  between  the  teeth, 
and  protect  those  tooth  surfaces 
which  the  brush  cannot  cleanse. 


Listerine  Has  Many  Uses 


as  a  general  household  antiseptic 
— to  prevent  the  infection  of 
small  cuts  and  wounds — for  pur- 
poses of  personal  hygiene  and  in 
the  care  of  children.  These  and 
other  uses  are  described  in  an 
attractive  booklet,  lithographed 
and  illustrated,  which  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request. 

Listerine  is  sold  everywhere  in 
original  packages — round  bottles 
in  brown  wrappers. 

Four  Sizes:  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 
Manufactured  only  by 

Lamlert  Pnarmacal  Co, 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 


HHSS 


WHAT   TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 


CONVERSATION 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  7 sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  incidents, 
quotations,  and  stories  for  illustrating  and  enlivening 
sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.. 354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.N.  Y. 


JONAS  Dollar  Gift  Box 

A  BIG,  square,  green  and  gold  gift  box 
of  candy,  with  20  full  ounces  (1)4 
pounds)  of  mouth  -  melting,  heavily- 
coated  chocolates  —  30  unusual  kinds. 

Packed  in  two  dainty  trays,  each  chocolate  pro- 
,  tected  by  a  separate  container.  Mailed  absolutely 
fresh,  the  day  they're  made.  Enclose  a  dollar, 
with  your  card,  and  her  address.  Then  your  card 
goes  into  a  big,  20-ouncebox  of  the  most  delicious, 
richly-flavored  chocolates  that  she  ever  received. 

JANAS,43  S.BroaclSt.PKik.Pa. 
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.man  is  bom  ^^^ith  relations; he  picks  out  his  friends  fcr 


So  with  tires — the  tires  that  are  on  a  new  car  the  car  manufacturer  selects. 

When  a  car  owner  buys  tires  he  selects  them  himself. 

Nearly  every  Kelly-Springfield  tire  used  is  selected  by  the  car  owner. 

Kelly;  -  Springfield 

Automobile  Ti-res  -  Hand  Made 


T 


HERE  is  an  important  fundamental 
principle  involved  in  this  tire  selec- 
tion.    You   ought  to   understand  it. 


Few  users  buy  Kelly-Springfield  tires  until 
after  they  have  had  experience  with  other 
tires.  And  fewer,  having  once  used  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires,  voluntarily  discontinue  their 
use.      There  is  a  reason  for  both  conditions. 

The  reason  few  users  try  Kelly-Springfield 
tires  first  is  that  the  initial  selection  of  their 
tires  is  made  by  the  manufacturer  who  equips 
the  cars  which  they  buy.  And  Kelly-Spring- 
field tires  cost  more. 

The  manufacturer  must  put  tires  on  the 
car  he  sells,  but  need  not  put  on  tires  which 
give  excess  mileage.  He  is  only  obliged  to 
equip  with  tires  which  yield  the  mileage 
most  tire  manufacturers   guarantee. 

That  is  all  the  car  buyer  expects. 

> 

If  the  car  manufacturer  equips 
with  a  tire  which  gives  a  greater 
mileage  than  this,  he  has  to  pay  the 
additional  cost  out  of  his  own  pocket 
— and  why  should  he  ? 

Considering  proper  manufacturing 
economies,  he  equips  with-tires  which 


cost  him  least  and  yet  give  reasonable  satis- 
faction. He  equips  his  car  with  higher 
priced  tires  only  when  he  buys  advertising 
value  for  his  car,  as  well  as  tires. 

Now  we  cannot  meet  the  manufacturer's 
price  requirements.  Hand-made  tires  cost 
more  to  make  and  yield  excess  mileage.  We 
cannot  compete  on  price  when  the  excess 
mileage  doesn't  count.  So  we  rarely  sell 
tires  to  car  manufacturers. 

Kelly-Springfield  tires  are  sold  almost 
exclusively  to  car  owners  who  pay  higher 
initial  prices  because  they  know  they  receive 
excess  value.  At  present  the  demand  is  far 
in  excess  of  our  production. 

The  demand  has  been  so  great  that  owners 
order  tires  before  they   need   them    to   get 
them  when  they  need  them. 

It  is  important  to  you  to  know 
these  conditions  and  to  know  true 
tire  economy. 

Kelly- Springfield  Tire   Co. 

Factories  in  Akron  and  Wooster,  Ohio 

Executive  Offices: 
B'way  &  57th  St.,  New  York 

Sent/  IDc.  for  the  neiv  game, ' '  Going  to  Ma  rket '  * 
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OUR  REAL  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE 

QOME  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Press 
^  took  on  its  staff  a  young  college 
graduate  of  twentj-three  years  or  so. 
This  is  not  a  conspicuous  event  on  any 
newspaper,  and  for  some  time  this  young 
man  reported  dreary  details  in  the  suburbs, 
wrote  up  "obits,"  and  took  care  of  other 
'prentice  work  of  a  wholly  uninspiring 
character,  quite  as  an\'  other  novice  would. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  he  would 
have  remained  inconspicuous  for  a  number 
of  years.  Gradually  his  city  editor  would 
come  to  depend  on  him  for  a  certain  type  of 
story,  and  still  more  gradually  he  would  be 
marked  out  and  labeled  by  the  city  editors 
of  other  papers  in  the  city.  He  might 
stay  all  his  life  in  Philadelphia  and  never 
be  knowTi  outside  of  it.  He  might  leave 
Philadelphia  and  never  be  heard  of  there 
again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  neither. 
And  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  young 
man  was  Richard  Harding  Da\'is,  the 
American  "soldier  of  fortune"  to  be. 

He  had  been  on  the  paper  a  compara- 
tively short  while  when  there  began  to  be 
some  disturbance  in  the  city  over  the 
acti\'ities  of  gangs  of  thugs  that  terrorized 
outljang  districts  and  even  raided  the 
denser  portions  of  the  city  occasionally. 
Young  Davis  saw  a  "scoop"  in  this.  At 
the  peril  of  his  life,  he  drest  as  a  tough,  the 
Boston  Herald  tells  us,  and  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  rendezvous  of  one  of  the 
gangs.  For  some  time  he  lived  their  Ufe, 
and  so  made  his  way  gradually  into  their 
confidence.  When  finally  he  disappeared 
from  their  haunts  and  reappeared  in 
society,  it  was  to  bring  back  with  him 
information  that  led  to  the  routing  of 
several  of  the  gangs.  As  it  was  always  to 
be  in  the  future,  the  debonair  soldier  of 
fortune  was  [his  own  historian  in  this 
affair.  The  whole  story  came  out  in  a 
thrilling  series  of  articles  telling  of  "The 
Pursuit  of  the  Philadelphia  Bill  Sikes."  It 
carried  the  "punch,"  The  Herald  remarks 
reminiscently,  and  the  immediate  result 
was  that  the  author  of  the  series  attracted 
wide  attention  among  the  neighboring 
newspapers. 

This  was  the  start.  The  Herald  sketches 
briefly  a  few  of  the  other  adventures  that 
came  young  Davis's  way  in  the  next  few 
years,  each  advancing  him  a  goodly  way 
on  his  journalistic  path: 

When  the  Johnstown  flood  broke  he  got 
the  assignment,  and  allho  it  was  his  first 
big  story — a  story  with  many  ends  and 
phases — he  handled  it  like  a  veteran,  and 
some  of  his  word-pictures  of  the  suffering 
and  destruction  arc  still  held  uj)  as  ex- 
amples of  the  vivid  style  of  news-writing. 

Then  came  the  assignment  to  accompany 
a  Philadelphia  cricket-team  to  London — 
an  assignment  that  had  a  great  influence  on 
his  life.  During  the  trip  he  enlarged  his 
vision  of  human  en(I(;avor,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  liking  for  English  jx'ople  and 
manners  that  was  so  marked  in  his  later 
days — a  trait  that  brought  him    consider- 


able ridicule  from  persons  who  knew  him 
but  superficially. 

While  in  London  he  met  a  correspondent 
for  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  letter  that  won  him  a  position 
on  The  Evening  Sun,  then  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Arthur  Brisbane.  The  first  day  at 
home  and  on  the  job  he  distinguished 
liimsclf,  more  or  less  by  accident.  In  a 
very  English  suit  of  clothes,  walking-stick, 
etc.,  he  was  singled  out  as  a  \dctim  by 
"Sheeny  Mike,"  a  notorious  bunco-steerer. 
He  listened  to  the  latter's  promise  of  for- 
tune, and,  then  catching  him  by  the  collar, 
held  him  firmly,  wliile  he  startled  Broadway 
with  calls  for  police.  He  followed  the 
prisoner  to  the  Tombs  and  then  returned 
to  The  Sun,  to  indite  a  picturesque  account 
of  the  experience. 

Older  ne^\'spaper  men  who  read  his 
story  wondered  who  the  youngster  might 
be,  and,  on  learning,  took  him  into  their 
company.  From  then  on  he  was  a  "regu- 
lar," winning  his  share  of  the  important 
assignments  and,  consequently,  a  long 
"space  string." 

His  search  for  news  took  him  into  all 
phases  of  New  York  life,  and  he  was 
quick  to  note  its  color  and  its  shades. 
Good  material  for  fiction  was  always 
cropping  up  and  spurring  his  ambition  to 
succeed  with  the  short  story.  "Gallagher" 
was  the  first  of  line.  He  submitted  it  to 
several  editors  before  Scribner's  took  it, 
but  like  several  other  "firsts"  in  his  life 
it  brought  him  added  fame.  He  rose 
overnight  from  a  smart  reporter  to  a 
literary  genius.  "Gallagher"  was  talked 
of,  and  when  it  was  put  into  a  book  with 
several  other  short  stories  by  the  same 
author  it  sold  by  the  thousands. 

About  this  time  The  Evening  Sun  had 
him  writing  the  Van  Bibber  stories — quaint 
little  character-sketches.  They  did  not  win 
any  great  attention  when  they  first  ap- 
peared, but  after  "Gallagher"  had  made 
Davis  famous  the  best  of  them  were  pub- 
lished and  the  volume  had  almost  as  great 
a  sale  as  the  author's  first  book. 

The  Van  Bibber  stories  are  not  easily 
forgotten  —  "Olympe  Zabriskd"  —  the 
bleared  beggar  who  was  forced  to  rescue 
himself  unwillingly  from  the  starvation 
of  which  he  complained — Van  Bibber's 
"economies"  in  the  tobacco-store  —  and 
so  on.  There  was  a  Van  Bibber  story, 
too,  that  was  possibly  never  written  as 
such.  It  is  the  story  of  the  young  reporter 
Da\ns,  the  altogether  too  cleanly  and  cor- 
rect reporter  for  those  early  days,  clad  in 
a  frock  coat  and  silk  hat  that  were  intended 
to  grace  a  tea  later  in  the  afternoon,  perch- 
ing on  a  rail-fence  several  miles  out  in  the 
country,  engaged  in  "covering"  several 
Central  Office  detectives  who  plowed  about 
in  the  mud  of  a  farmhouse  yard,  picking  up 
clues  of  a  murder  case.  He  may  have 
reached  the  tea  eventually — history  is  dumb 
on  that  point;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
covered  his  story  quite  as  thoroughly  and 
characteristically  as  tho  broadcloth  and 
beaver  were  the  traditional  reportorial 
uniform. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
gives  us  a  few  stories  of  Mr.  Davis's  ad- 
ventures in  connection  with  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  wlicrc  he  served  as  corre- 
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HI  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON   WEILER&SON, 

Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  .Vmerica's  lead- 
ing diamond  importers,  and  save  20  to 
40  per  cent  on  retail  jeweler's  prices 

For  over  40  years  the  house  of  J:i8»ii  lVeil«'i"  A  Son 
of  lto>toii  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond  im- 
porting concerns  in  .\merica  selling  to  jewclcr^i.  How- 
ever, a  large  business  is  done  diiM-cl  b.v  ni;iil  with 
cu-^tomcrs  at  liniiorl  in;;:  prircs!  Here  arc 
tliro-  <ll:inion<l  olTers — <lir<'<-t  lo  yon  b.v  mail — 
which  clearly  dcmonsfatc  our  position  to  name  prices 
on  diamonds  that  sliould  surely  interest  any  present  or 
prospective  diamond  purchaser — 


Ladies' 
or 

Men's 
Style 

Mount- 
ings 

as  De- 
sired 


1  carat  $95. 

This  1  carat 
geiiviine  diamond 
is  of  groat  bril- 
linncy  and  i)t'r- 
ffi'tly cut.  Mount- 
ed inTiflfanvstvle 
14k.  solid'gold 
sotting.  Onrprico 
direct  dJQC 
toyim  «P»/»J. 

If  yt.n  can  dupli- 
cate this  ring  for 
less  than  *125.00, 
send  it  hack  and 
money  will  be  re- 
fnnded. 


Ladies'  Diamond 
Ring  $205.00. 


M  carat  $65. 

This  ^4  i-arat  gen- 
nine  dianiiinfi  is 
'■f  great  brilliancy 
and  perfectly  cut. 
Mounted  in  men's 
U)..th  style  14k. 
Solid  gold  setting. 
Our  prii-e  direct 
to  yon  *CC 
by  mail  •pOiJ. 

If  you  can  dupli- 
cat*"  this  ring  for 
less  than  $85.00. 
send  it  ba<*k  and 
money  will  be  re- 
funded. 


This  ring  is  made   of  all  platinum,  richly  carved  and  pierced 

in  the  new  lace  work  effect.      Set  with  blue  white  perfectly 

cut  diauKiud. 


Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any   bank  or   newspaper  in  Boston 

If  desired,  diamonds  will  be 
sent  to  your  bank  or  Express 
Co.  with  piivilege  of  examina- 
tion.   Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  s   years'  full    value    goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TOD.W 
FOR  THIS  e®- 
BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK  ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This  catalog  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated.    Tells    how  to   judge, 
select    and     buy     diamonds. 
Tells    how     they    mine,     cut 
and  market  diamonds.     This 
book,  showing  weights,  sizes, 
nnd  prices  ($10  t<j  $10,0001, 
is  considered  an  authority. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 


Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 

Foreign   Agencies :  Antwerp  and  Paris. 


My  Beauty 
Exercises 

Will  make  you  look  youngfer 
and  more  beautiful  without 
massage,  electricity,  vibration, 
astringents,  plasters,  straps, 
filling  or  surgery,  nothing 
artificial — Just  Nature's    Way. 

Results  come  soon  and  are  por- 
manent.  My  system  makes  muddy, 
sallow  skins  clear,  and  the  complex- 
ion as  fresh  as  in  girlhood;  firms  the 
flesh,  and  never  fails  to  lift  drooping 
and  sagging  facial  muscles,  removing; 
the  wrinkles  they  cause.    Tlve  too  thin 
face  and  neck  are  rounded  out  and  hollows 
filled  in.    No  one  too  old  or  too  young  to  benclit. 

My  systeui  makes  double  chins  disappear  (luici. 
and  it  leaves  the  flesh  linn  after  the  superfluous  fat 
is  worked  away. 

No  matter  how  tired,  five  minutes  of  my  Facial 
Exerci.*'  will  freshen  >our  comi>lexion  and  give  it  a 
most  exquisite  coloring  for  a  whole  evening. 

Write  today  for  my  FREE  New  Booklet. 

//  you  ivill  tell  me  wltat  improvement  you  would  like, 
I  can  irrite  you  more  helpfully.  Your  teller  will  be  held 
in  strictest  confidence, 

KATHRYN   MURRAY.  Suite  35.  Garland  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 

The  hirst   Woman  to  Teacfx  Scientific  Fucinl   Tlxercisr. 
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ADVANCEMENT  IN  LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.  Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.  i2mo, 
Cloth.    75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


AWorking  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.    Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  «A(!.NALLS  COMPANY,  354-300  Fonrth  Avenne,  Neir  York 


PERFORMANCE 


(That's  What  COUNTS 

'i  You  want  to  know  before  you  buy 
;  a  tractor  what  it  will  do— what  it  is 

i  doing  for  others.    That's  the  thing 

1  that  counts.  You  wouldn't  buy  a  '  °'^  "'^ 
i  horse  or  an  automobile  on  just  what  the  sales- 
5  man  claimed  for  it.  Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  way. 
t  We  are  ready  to  prove  to  you  what  the  Parrett 
i  Tractor  is  doing  for  other  fanners  and  what  it 

•  will  do  on  your  farm.  Our  new  illustrate^?  folder 
■  show3  how  this  substantial  tractor  is  built  s,-  .>m  the 
f  grround  up.  It  tells  the  actual  experience  of  Parrett 
s  owners.      It  answers   all   tfactor  questions.      It    will 

•  help  yoo  to  decide  which  tractor  to  huy.  Send  for 
'  folder   today.        A   postal  brin^ts   it   by   return    mail. 

PARREn  TRACTOR  CO.,1407-409  Fisher  Building.,  Chicago 


►That's 

^What  Has  Made  the^ 

PARRETT  Famous 


[7] 


10h.p.^ 
on  the 
driw-bar. 
20-?5  h.p.  00 
Ihe  kilt 


spondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  and 
some  English  papers.  The  first  is  that  told 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  his  book  on  Rough 
Riders,  in  Ms  account  of  Las  Guasimas: 

It  was  Richard  Harding  Da\ns  who 
gave  us  our  first  opportunity  to  shoot 
back  mth  effect.  He  was  behaving  pre- 
cisely like  my  officers,  being  on  the  extreme 
front  of  the  line,  and  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  with  his  glasses  the  ground 
where  we  thought  the  Spaniards  were. 
I  had  tried  some  volley-firing  at  points 
where  I  rather  doubtfully  believed  the 
Spaniards  to  be,  but  had  stopt  firing  and 
was  myself  studying  the  jungle-covered 
mountain  ahead  with  my  glasses,  when  • 
Davis  suddenly  said:  "There  they  are, 
Colonel;  look  over  there;  I  can  see  their 
hats  near  that  glade,"  pointing  across  the 
valley  to  our  right. 

V.  Floyd  Campbell,  a  fellow  corre- 
spondent, has  a  different  picture  to 
contribute: 

I  had  been  in  the  fight  about  an  hour 
when  I  came  upon  Mr.  Davis.  He  looked 
hot  and  tired,  but  was  moving  about  among 
the  wounded  men,  and  giving  all  the  help 
he  could  under  the  circumstances.  He 
wore  a  Rough  Rider's  coat  and  dark 
trousers,  with  a  pair  of  top-boots ;  his'  hat 
was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  carried 
a  rifle  over  his  arm.  He  was  Umping 
as  he  went.  I  found  afterward  that  he 
was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 
We  came  upon  Mr.  Marshall,  of  The 
Journal,  lying  under  a  tree  and  begging 
earnestly  for  help.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Davis's  efforts  that  men  were  found  to 
take  him  to  the  rear,  and  he  carried  one 
corner  of  the  blanket,  which  served  as  a 
litter,  for  some  distance.  He  was  in  pain 
himself,  however,  and  was  compelled  to  let 
some  one  else  take  his  place,  contenting 
himself  with  carrying  two  or  three  rifles 
belonging  to  the  soldiers  who  were  with  us. 

He  would  stop  to  help  and  comfort 
wounded  men,  taking  their  names  and 
addresses  of  their  friends.  These  and 
many  other  acts  of  kindness  which  I  saw 
him  perform  convinced  me  that  he  was 
as  brave  and  true  a  man  as 'any  of  those 
he  wTote  about.  He  had  been  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  all  the  morning,  and 
when  I  left  he  was  still  limping  about, 
unmindful  of  self,  doing  all  he  could  for 
the  soldiers. 

I  next  met  him  at  El  Paso  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  1,  under  a  very  heavy  fire 
which  had  sent  the  rest  of  us  flying.  Mr. 
Davis  was  walking  backward  and  forward, 
behind  the  guns.  He  was  the  only  cor- 
respondent I  saw  who  stood  his  ground, 
out  of  about  twenty-five  who  were  there 
when  the  firing  began,  altho  others  came 
back  and  did  good  work.  I  remember 
the  remark  he  made  as  the  first  shell  came 
whirring  and  tearing  our  way,  bursting 
directly  over  and  a  little  to  our  right: 
"Here  she  comes!  It's  a  good  one,  and 
straight-line  firing,  too."  I  didn't  wait 
just  then  to  hear  any  more  complimentary 
remarks  about  Spanish  marksmanship. 
That  first  shell  killed  and  wounded 
seven  men. 

The  Rough  Riders  moved  down  tlie 
road  to  the  front,  and  I  suppose  Da\is 
went  \nth  them,  for  1  did  not  see  him 
again  till  about  noon,  and  beyond  "BUM)dy 
Bend,"  the  creek  where  so  many  of  our 
men  were  lost.  I  moved  on  up  the  road 
and  came  upon  Mr.  Davis,  sitting  beside 
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the  road  and  busily  engaged  TVTiting.  The 
bullets  were  cutting  and  slashing  through 
the  leaves,  but  he  seemed  unmindful  of 
them.  I  sat  down  beside  him  and  he 
immediately  suggested  we  move  to  the 
front. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  the  invariable 
custom  of  Mr.  DaA-is  to  spend  four  hours 
a  daj^  writing,  out  of  which  must  come  a 
minimum  of  five  hundred  words  of  cor- 
rected copy.  In  this  exaction  upon  himself 
he  was  most  rigid,  and  took  not  a  little  quiet 
pride  not  only  in  the  fact  that  tliis  amount 
was  unfailingly  turned  out,  but  that  it 
could  be  produced  in  whatever  circum- 
stances he  happened  to  find  himself.  On 
this  matter  we  have  his  own  testimony. 
Said  he: 

I  can  work  anj-i^'here  and  under  any 
conditions,  and  all  on  account  of  that 
training  as  a  reporter.  I  can  work  in  the 
smoking-room  of  an  ocean -liner  among 
a  crowd  of  men  discussing  everything 
from  the  change  of  an  empire's  prime 
minister  to  what  they  would  have  done 
if  the  man  on  their  right  had  "stayed  out." 
I  remember  writing  the  story  of  a  big  fire 
in  Philadelphia,  using  a  steam  -  radiator 
as  a  table,  while  the  room  was  filled  with 
dead  and  djdng  victims  of  the  disaster. 
Every  reporter  gets  the  same  training. 

The  most  difficult  story  I  ever  wrote 
was  the  return  of  Hobson  to  the  American 
lines  after  his  capti\'ity  in  Santiago.  I 
rode  into  General  Shafter's  headquarters 
just  behind  Hobson,  and  with  me  was 
the  late  Stephen  Crane.  My  dispatch- 
boat  was  at  Siboney  when  we  arrived  at 
that  place,  but  Crane's  boat,  the  Three 
Friends,  was  not  there.  I  started  to  write 
my  story,  when  Crane,  laughing,  declared 
his  intention  to  prevent  my  getting  it 
through  because  he  could  not  send  his  own 
story.  He  did  all  he  could  to  break  me 
up,  but  I  worked  on.  Finally  he  began 
to  tell  a  story  of  the  Greek  war.  Now, 
there  was  no  one  who  coidd  ever  tell  a 
story  like  Stephen  Crane,  and  time  after 
time  I  would  find  njyself  stopping  to  listen 
to  the  narrative.  Crane  apparently  was 
telling  the  story  to  others  in  the  room, 
but  in  reality  he  was  talking  to  me,  and 
never  was  I  so  distracted  in  my  work.  I 
really  think  that  if  any  one  could  write 
while  Stephen  Crane  was  telling  a  story, 
he  could  write  anywhere. 

The  Evening  Post  ■svTiter,  in  conclusion, 
tells  of  a  practically  unknown  side  of  Mr. 
Davis's  character,  which  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  man  he  was — the 
combination  of  adventurer  and  "eternal 
boy."  We  are  told  that  he  took  an  "odd, 
chivalrous  interest  in  the  wrecked  gentle- 
men adventurers  of  whom  he  wrote,"  and, 
further,  that — 

No  such  wastrel  ever  went  uncared  for 
if  Davis  heard  he  was  in  trouble.  When  a 
certain  English  war-correspondent,  friend- 
less, discouraged,  and  alone,  committed 
suicide  in  this  city,  some  years  ago,  it  was 
Davis  who  stept  forward  and  buried  him, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  matter  was  done 
decently.  When  the  old  soldier  of  fortune 
who  was  the  original  of  Davis's  greatest 
character.  General  La  Guerre,  in  "Captain 
Macklin" — perhaps  the  most  vital  charac- 
ter  he   ever   drew — died    in   a   furnishcd- 


Apartment  House.  Cor.  State  and 
!-cott  Sts.,ChicaRO.  Owner, William 
E.Walker.  Architect.Wm. Walker. 
HeatinR  Contractors,  E.  J.  Claffey 
Co.     Boiler  capacity,  10,000  sq.  ft. 


PENCER  Heaters  cut    coal    bills 


—Will  the  "Spencer 
reduce  coal   "1/ 
bills  H  to  J2?       leS 

—Will  it  ordinarily  re- 
quire coaling  "I/' 
but  once  a  day?   ■«  Co 

— Will  it  maintain  even 
heat  10  to  12  hours 
without  at-    "l/" 
tention?  I CS 

— 25  years*  usage 
answers  these  ques- 
tions with  positive 
facts. 

^  to  3^   by 
Buckwheat  or 


Residence  of  \Vm.  Barton  Davis, 
42  Wendover  Road.  Forest  Hills, 
L.  I.  Architects,  Albro  &  Linde- 
berg.  Heating  Contractor,  Henry 
Dederick.Boilercapacity  700  sq.ft. 


'  Sectional 
Hoi  Water  Heater 


successfully  burning  cheap  (No 

Ui  cd)  hard  coal,  and  in  no  greater 
quantities  than  ordinary  heaters 
do  of  the  larger,  expensive  sizes.  They 
also  burn  non-coking  soft  coals,  semi- 
anthracite,  lignite,  etc.,  with  much 
less  attention  and  smaller  fuel 
sumption. 

The  convenience  of  coaling  the  "Spencer'    but  once  in  24  hours  in 
ordinary  weather  (never  more  than  twice  in  severe)  proves  the  value  of  "Spencer 

its  distinctive,  self-feeding  magazine.    Through  the  even  heat  maintained 
for  hours  without  attention,  "Spencer"-  heated  apartments,  greenhouses,  garages,  etc.,  are  saved  nignt 
firemen,  and  the  ladies  of  a  household  the  "  man's  job "  of  tending  fires. 

Did  You  Know 

that  90^^  of  the  new  apartments  in    Philadelphia  are  "Spencer"  equipped?    That  it  not  only 
greatly  reduces  your  coal  bill,  but  enhances  the  selling  or  renting  value  of  your  property?     In- 
vestigate!   Any  fitter  can  install  a  "Spencer"  on  any  steam,  vapor  or  hot  v^ater 
heating  system.    Ask  him.     Consult  your  architect— they  know.     Write  NOW. 
for  catalog  and  booklet  of  owners'  experiences. 

SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY,  200  People's  National  Bank  Bldg.,Scranton,  Pa. 

BRANCH    OFFICES 

New  York  City,   loi    Park        Boston         136  Federal  St.     Minneapolis,  Plymouth  BIdg. 
Ave.,  Cor.doth  St.  St.  Louis    Chemical  Bldg.     Denver  211  Sixteenth  St. 

Chicago.  Railway  Exchange        Detroit  Ford  Bldg.     Des  Moines 

Philadelphia,  Morris    Bldg.         Buffalo  1377  Main  St.  Observatory  Bldg. 

Canadian  Sales  Representatives — Winnipeg,  The  Waldon  Co.,  Cor.  Main  and  Portage 
Ave.;  Toronto,  Th^  Waldon  Co.,  Lumsden  Bldg. 


I 

Watkins,  New  York 
on    Seneca     Lake. 

Wm.  E.  Leffingwell.  Pres. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


SI^GLEN  SPRINGS 


g  A  Mineral  Springs   HEALTH   RESORT  and   HOTEL,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  s 

=  Beautiful  location  in  private  park  with  miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing,  ^ 

=  ranging  in  altitude  from  750  to  1100  feet.     Five  minutes' walk  from  Watkins  Glen.     Midway  = 

=  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  on  the  Southern  Tier  Highway,  all  Macadam.  = 

=  Sporty  Golf  Course,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring,  Boating,  Music,  Dancing.  = 


THE  BATHS 


are  directly  connected  with  the  hotel  and  are  complete  in  all  appoint- 
ments for  Hydrotherapy.  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim  but  about  five  times  as  strong.    The 

Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  1  Averages  68  Mache  Units  Per  Liter  of 

Water  and  is  Due  to  Radium  Salts  in  Solution. 

For  the  treatment  of  Heart,  Circulntorv,  Kidney.  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders;  Rheumatism,  Gout  and 
Obesity,  we  oQer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


give  maximum  comfort  31^  valine 


E.RosenfeWfi.i 
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Ford  Protects 

Workmen 
vfith  Klaxons 


PENETRATE   DEAFENING  DIN 
OF  HUGE  MACHINE  SHOPS 


EVERY  time  one  of  the 
huge  moving  cranes  in 
the  Ford  automobile 
factor}'  picks  up  a  load,  a 
Klaxon  automobile  horn  in- 
stalled on  it  shrieks  a  warn- 
ing to  workmen  to  stand  from 
under. 

The  Klaxon  is  the  only 
warning  note  which  has  been 
found  satisfactory  in  the  crash 
and  din  of  the  great  machine 
shops. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  street, 
as  in  the  noise  of  the  factory, 


its  loud  penetrating  note 
never  fails  to  get  action. 

The  use  of  the  word  Klaxon 
has  become  so  general  that 
many  horns,  not  Klaxons, 
are  sold  as  such  to  unsus- 
pecting motorists. 

There  is  a  Klaxon  for  every 
kind  and  size  of  car — $4  to 
$20.  They  are  made  only  by 
the  Lovell-McConnell  Mfg. 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  To 
make  sure  that  the  horn  on 
your  car  is  a  Klaxon,  look 
for — and  find — the  Klaxon 
name-plate. 


CTuis  nameplate  is 

lyour  protection 

against  suLstitutioii 


KLAXrjlM]  M 


LOVELL-MSCONNELL  MFG.  CO. 

lEWARK.N.  J.,U.S.A 


f|YES!  THEN  BUY 

/CARBOHYOID 


WOULD  You  BUY 
GASOLINE  AT 
2'/2    ^    r-.^i 


One  spoonful  of  CARBONVOID  dissolved  in  s  gallons  of 
gasoline  makes  it  give  the  mileage  that  6  g^lons  would  give 
without  CARBONVOID.  Send  $1.00  for  40  spoonfuls  of 
CARBONVOID  (enough  to  treat  200  gallons  of  gas).  Each 
spoonful  (costing  2j^c)  is  equal  to  i  gallon  of  gas.  Your  dol- 
lar will  save  40  gallons  of  gas  costing  $10.00  at  25c  a  gallon. 
We  guarantee  results  or  money  back,  also  removal  and  pre- 
vention of  carbon  deposit.    Agents  wanted.    Write  today. 

CARBONVOID  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Department  L,  BRADLEY  BEACH, N.J. 


MARVELOUS  EXPANDING  CUFF  BUTTON 

PRESTO,  slip  your  cuffs  over  elbows  without  unbuttoning; 
spreads  two  inches;  slip  them  down,  they  close  automati- 
cally; your  cuffs  stay  where  placed  upon  forearm;  looks  like 
ordinary  cuff  buttons;  invisible  on  wearer;  combines  utility 
with  convenience;  great  laundry  and  shirt  saver;  indispen- 
sable for  starched  or  soft  cuffs;  practically  indestructible; 
endorsed  by  150,000  enthusiastic  wearers;  neat,  light  and 
compact;  eliminates  arm  bands;  once  you  wear  these  you  will 
have  no  others.  Price  Ji. 00— Si. 50  per  pair,  postage  prepaid; 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  We  want  live  distributors  and 
high  grade  specialty  agents  everywhere.  If  you  are  desirous 
of  earning  money  in  your  spare  moments,  write  for  further 
particulars.     Flexo  Mfg.  Co.,  Fleio  Bldg.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


Makes  Fast  Friends 

When  a  tow  home  is  needed  the  fellow  with  a  Basline  Autowline  makes  some  life- 
long, thankful  friends.  A  Basline  Autowline  should  be  carried  by  every  motorist,  beneath 
a  cushion  in  the  car.  It's  tow-home  insurance,  and  can  also  be  used  to  puU  a  car  out  of 
a  ditch  or  rut  on  its  own  power  and  as  an  emergency  substitute  for  tire  chains. 


'  The  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull" 


BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  is  made  of  the 
famous  Yellow  Strand  W^ire  Rope  with  pat- 
ented SnafHe  Hooks  at  each  end.  It's  about 
25  feet  long,  but  weighs  only  4'/2  lbs.  At 
all  dealers,  east  of  Rockies,  $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL    TRUCKLINE  is  "big 
brother"  to  Basline  Autowline,  for  heavy 
towing.    East  of  Rockies,  $6.50. 

POW^ERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK 
safeguards  your  car  and  spare 
tires  from  tlieft.     Some  insurance 


companies  reduce  their  rates  10%  when  it 
is  used.    Price,  $2.00. 

Free  Literature  on  Request 
B.&B.  'Wire  Ropes  are  made  for  every 
purpose.  They  are  used  in  the  biggest 
mines,  lumber  camps;  for  excavation  jobs, 
hoisting,  well-drilling,  etc.  At  Panama 
they  played  an  important  part;  at  Honolulu 
when  all  other  ropes  failed  to  hold  the 
sunken  submarine  'F-4"  a  B.&B.  wire  rope 
did  the  job  alone. 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 


New  York  Office 
76  H  Warren  St. 


823  N.  2nd  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


room  house  in  New  York,  practically  of 
starvation,  leaving  nothing  but  a  trunkful 
of  medals  and  orders,  swords  of  honor,  and 
faded  uniforms,  it  was  Davis  who  stept 
forward  and  did  what  could  be  done,  and 
in  private  almost  wept  at  the  thought  that 
he  had  not  known  of  his  old  friend's  plight 
until  too  late  to  save  him.  When  a  great 
South-African  soldier,  one  of  the  best 
light-horsemen  who  ever  charged  a  Mata- 
bele  impi,  almost  perished  here,  after  he 
had  been  swindled  and  robbed,  again  it  was 
Davis  who  came  to  his  rescue  and  shipped 
him  home  to  England.  These  were  things 
he  never  talked  about,  and  they  were 
discovered  despite  his  silence. 


"THE  BOOK-LOVERS" 

WHEN  Willie's  mother  invites  Sammy, 
scion  of  the  family  that  just  moved 
in,  to  come  over  to  play  with  Willie  for 
the  afternoon,  with  a  prospect  of  cake  and 
lemonade,  WiUie  and  Sammy,  brought  face 
to  face  for  the  first  time  in  their  Sunday- 
school  clothes,  are  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  and  of 
entertaining  each  other.  The  usual  trend 
of  the  conversation  is:  "I  got  a  tailless 
kite,  a  big  one.  D'y'  ever  see  one?" 
"Look! — four  blades!  Bet  you  ain't  got 
one  like  it!"  "Kin  you  play  'Prisoners' 
Base'?"  "Does  yer  ma  let  you  shoot 
miggles  for  keeps?  "  "We  got  an  auto — 'n' 
'tain't  one  o'  them  kind,  either!" — and  so 
on  until  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion has  been  "swapped"  and  Willie  can, 
under  pressure,  give  his  mother  a  fairly 
illuminating  account  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  the  newcomers.  Both  boys  have  learned 
some  important  facts  and  each  has  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  the  other  slightly  with 
his  importance. 

Willie's  father  and  mother  do  not,  it 
would  seem,  succeed  so  well  when  they 
venture  forth  among  strangers.  This  is 
the  pessimistic  view,  at  leasts  of  "Libra- 
rian" of  the  Boston  Transcript.  In  a  brief 
playlet,  entitled  "The  Book-Lovers,"  he 
chronicles  the  conversation  at  a  dinner- 
party, to  prove  his  point,  as  follows: 

AT   DINNER 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  (host  and  hostess). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  (guests). 
Miss  Brown  (guest). 
Miss  White  (guest). 
Mr.  Grey  (guest). 
Mr.  Green  (guest). 

Mr.  Grey  is  a  librarian.  Strangers,  such 
as  most  of  the  other  people  at  this  dinner, 
always  think  it  necessary  to  talk  about  books 
in  his  presence.  It  is  shop -talk  to  him. 
He  has  two  passionate  interests — motor-boats 
and  far7ning.  He  has  tried — incfcctuaUy — 
to  bring  the  conrersation  around  to  these 
topics.  During  the  Jirst  two  courses  a  little 
has  been  said  about  the  ivar,  but  it  ceases 
when  the  fact  comes  out  that  Miss  White's 
sister  married  a  German.  Domestic  politics 
is  tabu;  Mr.  Smith,  it  appears,  voted 
for  President  Wilson.  Naturally,  no  one 
unshes  to  remind  him  of  that.  The  talk 
lags,  and  then — to  the  discomfort  of  Mr. 
Grey — it  begins  to  take  a  literary  turn. 


f 


II 
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Miss  Brown — Oh,  Mr.  Grey,  have  vou 
road  "The  Belfry"? 

Mr.  Grey — No.  No,  I  haven't.  Is 
it  good? 

Miss  Brown — Splendid.  But  not  so 
good  as  "The  Divine  Fire." 

Mr.  Grey — She  couhl  hardly  beat  that, 
I  suppose. 

Miss  Brown — There  is  one  character — 
Mrs.  Smith  (interrupting) — Who  are  you 
talking  about — Mrs.  Humphry  Ward?    Oh, 
don't  you  think  she's  gone  down  terribly? 
And  she's  an  antisuffragist,  too! 

Miss  White  (leaning  across  the  table) — 
Have  you  ever  read  the  "Mort  d'Artewer  "? 
^Ir.  Jones — Who's  that?  Mrs.  Ward? 
Why,  didn't  I  hear  she  was  WTiting  guide- 
books for  the  Canadian  Pacific?  Have 
you  got  that  book  down  at  voiir  place, 
Mr.  Grey? 

Mr.  Green  (thinking  he  may  as  well 
leap  in) — Have  you  ever  read  "The  Win- 
ning of  Barbara  Worth,"  Miss  White? 

Miss  White — No.  But  have  you  read 
the  "Mort  d'Artewer"? 

Mr.  Green  (earnestly  wisliing  he  hadn't 
ventured) — No.  The  fact  is  I  don't  read 
much  of  anything  except  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  I  like  Van  Loan's  baseball 
stories  first-rate. 

Mrs.  Jones  (addressing  everybody,  but 
only  heard  by  one  or  two) — Oh,  I  heard 
Alfred  Noyes  read  the  last  time  he  was 
here.  He  was  splendid.  Did  you  hear 
him?     Did  you,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith— Who's  that?  What's  that? 
Noyes?  Noyes?  No;  you  see  I  don't 
get  much  time  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mrs.  Smith — No,  I  didn't  hear  Noyes. 
But  1  heard  Masefield.  I  understand  that 
he  is  considered  far  superior.  Have  you 
seen  Tagorrie's  latest  book? 

Mrs.  Jones — Oh,  yes,  I  have  it.  It's 
exquisite. 

Miss  BRowN^Pardon  me — do  you  say: 
Tagorrie? 

Mrs.  Smith — Why,  yes — isn't  that  right? 
Miss  Brown — Ta-gore,  I  think. 
Mrs.    Jones — Which    is    correct,    Mr. 
Grey?    You  ought  to  know. 

(Mr.  Grey  miserably  mumbles  some- 
thing or  other,  and  is  only  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  Miss  White.) 

Miss  White — Have  you  read  the  "Mort 
d'Artewer,"  Mr.  Grey? 

Mr.  Jones — W^hat  do  you  think  of 
Chambers  down  at  your  library,  Mr. 
Grey?  Do  you  have  his  books? 
Mr.  Grey — Some  of  them. 
Miss  Brown — Oh,  do  you?  They  are  so 
inferior,  I  think.  That  is,  most  of  them. 
Now,  "Lady  Baltimore"  was  good. 

Mrs.  Jones — But  you  haven't  told 
us  how  to  pronounce  that  name  yet,  Mr. 
Grey. 

Mr.  Grey — Which  ni^ine,  Mrs.  Jones? 
Mrs.  Jones — That  Hhidu  poet. 
Mr.  Grey — Oh,  I  pronounce  it  just  as 
it  is  spelled.     Exactly  as  it's  spelled. 
Mrs.  S.mith — Tagorrie? 
Miss  Brown — Ta-gore? 
Mr.  Grey  -Yes.     That's  it. 
Miss  White — But,  Mr.  Grey,  have  you, 
read  the  "Mort  d'Artewer"? 

Mr.  Grey — Not  of  late  years.  I  couldn't 
bear  to.  It  is  a  book  which  has  most 
painful — you  understand — a  personal  afflic- 
tion— most  painful  associations  for  me. 
You  will  pardon  me. 

(He  shows  signs  of  grief.) 
Miss  White — Oh,   certainly.     I   didn't 
know,  I'm  sure. 

]Mr.  Grey — That's  all  right.  Have  one 
of  these  olives,  won't  you? 


There  Is  No  ^^Just  As  Good^^  As 
G,  &  B.  PEARL  Wire  Cloth— 

q^HE  wonderful  dumbility  of  G.  &  B.  PEARL  Wire 
-■-  Cloth  as  well  as  its  beauty  is  due  to  its  metallic  coating. 
The  composition  of  and  method  of  applying  this  coating  is 
exclusive  with  us  and  used  o///y  on  genuine  PEARL.  So — 
when  a  dealer  offers  you  something  "just  as  good  as 
PEARL" — he  is  t?iistake7i.  It  isn't  so.  There  can  be  no 
"just  as  good." 

We've  thousands  of  dealers — there's  one  in  your  vicinity. 
Let  us  give  you  the  name  of  the  hardware  merchant  who 
can  supply  you  with  genuine  G.  &  B.  PEARL.  He  is 
worth  getting  acquainted  with. 


For  Permanently 
Screening  Doors, 
Windows  and  Porches 


The  day  you  screen  with  G.  &  B.  PEARL 
you  end  trouble  and  expense.  No  paint- 
ing— no  repairing — PEARL  lasts  and 
satisfies.  It  is  the  handsomest  screen 
and  the  cleanest  as  well  as  offering  least 
obstruction  to  the  vision. 

Look  for  two  copper  wires  in  the  selvage 
and  the  Round  Tag  bearing  our  name 
on  each  roll. 


Made  in   Two  Weights 
Regular  and 
Extra  Heavy 


They  identify  the  genuine  article,  and  for 
the  sake  of  screen  satisfaction  they  are 
worth  looking  for  and  insisting  on. 

There's  a  hardware  dealer  in  your  vicin- 
ity who  sells  PEARL.  Drop  in  and  see 
him.  Or — write  our  nearest  office  for  his 
name,  samples  of  G.  &  B.  PEARL  and 
descriptive  literature. 


The  Best  Hardware  Dealer  in   Your  City  Sells   "PEARL. 


Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 
Address  our  nearest  office 


The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Manufacturing  Co. 

(Established  iSiS) 

Dept.  G,  277  Broadway        Dept.  G,  38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
New  York  Chicago 

Georgetown,  Conn.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Blue  Island,  111. 


Happiness  Here  Below  tr^flZ'^lflll 

that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healinc."  Ji.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Sectional  Double  Wall 

BUNGALOW 


t985-2 


Write  for  illiistratc<l  calnlnt,'  ..f  caniiis  f<ir  laKf,  sfasli.>ii>  mid 
WikkLs;  nls(t  i_'ar:vKf^.  bnat  lumsps  .-ui'l  »Mnti;ii't.iis'  li-. vises.  Alxtvc 
pi'iiv  is  fni-  lU  X  \'l  ramp  witliMiit  pmch.  lUiilt.  in  units  i>n  tlio 
sertional  Itnolu'ase  idt-a.  Oct  \v!i;it  y.m  need  at  first  and  aiM  to 
it  as  n-quin-mcnis  demand.  Huntjalow  l4x2'Jran  hi- on-rtcd  hy 
a  f-.iipio  ..f  men  in  two  or  t}irec  liours.  Can  be  quickly  taken 
down  and  moved  and  set  up  any  number  of  times  ivithout 
injury.  Douljh-  walls  with  air  sjjai'e  hct  wi-cn  insure  protection 
fn'iri  heat  anrl  cold.  In.sidc  and  outside  walls  siuootlily  ceiled 
with  matched  lumber,  At- 
ti  active,  comfortable,  com- 
plete. 

Looks   pcrinanont   with 

iiu     apponratiro    of     heliifr 

portable. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  110        Norwich,  N.Y. 


TOL,STOY'.S  ESSAYS  ANl>  LKTTEKS.  Con. 
taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  I2m0i 
cloth,  372  pages, ;?!. DO.  Fiii.k  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Krement^ 


Figure  first  the  wear  you  will  get  out  of  your 
collar  button  — then  the  cost.  Krementz  14  Kt. 
Rolled  Gold  Plate  Collar   Buttons  at  25c.  last 
a  lifetime.     Krementz  collar  buttons  do  not 
tarnish,    discolor   ttie   skin   or   blacken    your 
linen.    A  perfect  shape  for  every  requirement. 
Sold  everywhere  with  this  guarantee- 
"If  damaged  from  ANY  CAUSE, 
a  new  button  free.  " 
In  solid  gold   10  kt.  $1.  each;  in  solid  gold 
14  kt.  $1.50  each.     Write  for  booklet. 

Krementz  &  Co.,      12  Chestnut  Street,    Newark,  N.  J. 
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Made 


in 
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sizes 


CIXTEEN  years  of  experience  in  scientific  storage  battery 
building,  combined  with  the  exclusive  process  for  pro- 
ducing the  marvelous  machine  pasted  plates,  have  made 
USL  starter  batteries  the  most  widely  used  in  the  motor 
car  business  today. 

From  Reports  just  received  and  from  the  best  statistical 
information  that  we  can  get  regarding  outputs  for  1916-1917, 
we  believe  the  USL  machine  pasted  plate  storage  batteries 
will  be  specified  equipment  on  a  greater  number  of  motor 
cars  than  any  other  storage  battery  sold  today. 


Abbott-Detroit 

Alter 

Allen 

American 

Ames 

Apperson 

Auburn 

Austin 

Bell 

Brewster 
Briscoe 
Buick 

Case 

Cadillac 

Cartercar 


Chadwick 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Colby 

Cole 

Corbitt 

Crawford 

Crescent 

Crane 

Crow  Elkhart 

Cunningham 

Davis 

Detroiter 

De  Dion  Bouton 

Dile 


Dispatch 
Dodge 
Dorris 
Dort 

Edwards-Knight 

Empire 

Enger 

Falcon 

Fiat 

Firestone-Columbus 

Ford 

Franklin 

Glide 
Grant 
Great  Western 


Havers 

Haynes 

Herreshoff 

Henderson 

Herff  Brooks 

Howard 

Hollier 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

Imperial 
Interstate 

Jackson 

Jeffery 

Jones 

Keeton 


KisselKar 
King 
Kleinker 
Kline  Kar 
Knox 
Krit     ■ 

Lewis 

Lexington 

Lexington-Howard 

Lenox 

Little 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Lyons-Knight 

Maccar  Truck  Co. 


Ask    for   complete    information    and    prices    at    any   of    our    branches    or    service 
stations.       Free    inspection    of    your    battery    any    time    regardless    of    its    make. 

U  S  LIGHT    &   HEAT 

BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK,  ST.  LOUIS.  BUFFALO.  BOSTON. 
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^J^A  eXdusi}?Q  mcuckitie  pasted plcdes' 


for  all  Motor  Cars 

^p'ESTS  and  actual  usage,  engineers  and  owners  tell  us,  prove 
that  machine-pasted  USL  batteries  give  greater  power  for 
a  longer  period,  suffer  less  from  vibration  and  plate  buckling 
and  general  detention  than  the  ordinary  '  'hand  pasted' '  types. 
USL  machine  pasted  starter  batteries  are  guaranteed  for  15 
months — longer  than  any  other  you  can  buy.  Yet  the  price 
is  approximately  the  same. 

We  have  and  are  prepared  to  equip  any  of  the  following 
cars  or  any  starting  or  lighting  system,  no  matter  what  year 
or  model  number. 


Madison 

Marmon 

Martin 

Marathon 

Marion 

Mason 

Maxwell 

McFarlan 

Mclntyre 

McLaughlin 

Metz 

Meteor 

Mercer 

Michigan 

Midland 

Mitchell-Lewis 

Mitchell 


Monarch 
Moon 
Moline 
Moyer 

Nance 
National 
New  Era 
Norwalk 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Overland 

Packard 

Pathfinder 

Paterson 


Palmer  Singer 

Paige 

Peerless 

Pierce-Arrow 

Pilot 

Pope  Hartford 

Premier 

Pullman 

R  C  H 

Reo 

Regal 

Remington 

Russell 

Saxon 


Schacht 

Scripps-Booth 

Selden 

S  G  V 

Simplex 

Singer 

Spaulding 

Speedwell 

Sphinx 

Stevens-Duryea 

Stearns 

Standard 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Staver 

Stafford 

Stanley 


Sterling 
Stewart 
Sun 

Thomas 

Touraine 

Trumbull 

Velie 
Vulcan 

Warren 
Westcott 
White 
W'inton 
Willys- 
Knight 

Zimmerman 


Send  for  a  copy  of  our  Battery  Text  Book  (The  Black  Mystery  Box  Explained).     Price 
50c  but  free  to  you  if  you  are  a  car  owner  and  will  give  us  your  car  model  number. 

CORPORATION,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DETROIT,    WASHINGTON,    CHICAGO,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CLEVELAND,  KANSAS  CITY 
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stay 

alive 


• ARDEN 
I   HOSE 

^^    that  stays  alive 

5        JjBM  must    be   built 

right.    Garden 

Hose  seldom  wears 

out;  it  usually  dies 

and   falls  to   pieces. 

Good  Luck  Hose  has  six 
separate  plies  with  plenty 
of  Hve  rubber  in  them.  Such 
hose  must   be   stronger  and 
more  flexible  than  hose  made 
of  a  few  heavy  plies  which  add 
bulk  without  strength. 
Made   ?s  in.  with  %  in.  con- 
nections—  10c  a  ft    in  25  and  50 
ft.  lengths. 

If  you  want  the  l>est  hose  we 
make,  our  Bull  Dog  at  18c  a  ft.  ia 
the  recognized  standard. 

Your  hose  will  serve  you  best 
when  equipped  with  a  Boston 
Nozzle.  It  is  easy  to  use,  can't 
get  out  of  order  and  gives  you  a 
shower,  spray  or  mist.  50  cents 
at  your  dealers. 

Send  ic  for  our  practical  Booklet  "How 
tn  Make  Your  Garden  Grow."  It  is  full 
of  helpful  suggestions.    Address  Dept,  D 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 

Makers  of  the  famous  "Good  Luck"  Fruit 
Jar  Rubbers 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
G2 


only 
lot  a  foot 

Atyourdealersj 

Order  from,  us  if  your 

dea'.er  does  not  sell 

our  hose. 


ri 


You  can  make  your  porch  the  favor- 
ite gathering  place  for  all  the  fam- 
ily— a  shady,  secluded  refuge  from  the 
summer  sun,  an  ideal  sleeping  room 
on  summer  nights,  by  equipping  it 
with  ^ 


PORCH  SHADES 

Made  of  Aerolux  Splint  Fabric,  they  shut 
out  suri  yet  let  in  light  and  air.  Aerolux 
No-Whip  Attachment,  an  exclusive  feat- 
ure, prevents  whipping  in  the  wind.  Fur- 
nished in  different  grades  and  colors  at 
moderate  prices.  An  architectural  adorn- 
ment to  any  home. 

Aerolux  Splint  Fabric  Awnings  do  not 

absorb  and  retain  heat,  but  keep  it  out. 

Write  for  illustrated- catalog 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

510  Oakland  Avenue        Waukesha,  Wis. 
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FASHIONS  IN  EYE-GLASSES 

T^fE  are  beeoiuing'  reconciled  to  the 
*  ^  individuals  who  disregard  the  wisdom 
of  nature  in  giving  them  a  nose,  eyes,  and 
amoutli  of  more  or  less  comeliness,  artisti- 
callj'  disposed  about  their  expanse  of  face, 
and  who  distort  and  conceal  the  same  with 
the  aid  of  tortoise-shell,  or  imitation 
tortoise-shell,  spectacles.  But  even  yet  we 
have  not  all  of  us  learned  to  pass,  without 
sh^^ng,  an  individual  adorned  mth  a  black 
ribbon  flo^ving  from  his  eye-glasses.  Some- 
how we  miss  his  long  hair.  And  yet,  it  is 
quite  true  that  this  form  of  ornament  is 
being  ever  more  widely  affected.  We  are 
made  aware  of  tliis  most  clearly  in  the 
information  conveyed  by  a  WTiter  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  who  goes  into  details 
concerning  not  alone  the  wearing  of  such  a 
ribbon,  but  the  various  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  worn.  In  this,  as  in  all  manner  of 
personal  adornment,  there  is  a  chic  about 
it  that  only  the  initiate  may  attain.  It 
will  be  worth  while  for  all  those  who  are 
contemplating  the  adoption  of  this  form  of 
depravity  to  listen  to  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
this  experienced  New-Yorker.  '  He  writes: 

I  can  quite  appreciate  the  feeling  of 
heart-failure  described  by  yoiu*  corre- 
spondent when  his  own  or  another's  eye- 
glasses fall  off.  I  had  the  same  sensation 
until,  a  few  years  ago,  I  took  to  wearing  a 
ribbon  attached  to  my  glasses.  Since 
then  the  ribbon  has  saved  my  nerves,  as 
the  glasses  have  saved  my  eyes. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  only  Irving 
Berlin — or  was  it  Henry  Irving?  I  think 
it  was  the  latter — was  supposed  to  wear 
glasses  with  a  ribbon,  but  nowadays  the 
practise  is  so  common  that  it  calls  for  no 
comment  except  east  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  w^est  of  Broadway,  and  on  Montague 
Street  in  Brooklyn. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  and  'worthy  of  note 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  ribbon  is 
worn  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wearer.  Because  of  this 
difference  the  wearer  of  the  glasses-ribbon 
has  a  sort  of  Protean  equipment.  With 
the  ribbon  beliind  his  ear  he  looks  neat 
and  businesslike;  with  the  ribbon  hanging 
down  he  at  once  takes  on  a  learned  and 
distinguished  air,  and  his  nose  is  accentu- 
ated. When  I  am  looking  at  pictures  or 
listening  to  music  I  do  not  understand, 
or  asking  for  credit,  or  serving  on  the 
jury,  I  always  wear  my  ribbon  down. 

The  wearing  of  the  ribbon  hanging  down 
is  not  \vithout  its  drawbacks.  At  first 
it  tickles  you  and  makes  you  want  to 
laugh  on  the  right  side  of  your  face.  Then, 
too,  when  the  Avind  is  blowing  athwart 
your  face  it  has  a  way  of  getting  in  your 
mouth,  and  thus  interfering  with  your 
conversation. 

At  first,  when  partaking  of  a  liighball, 
I  had  to  put  the  ribbon  up  behind  my 
ear,  and  for  that  reason  wore  it  so  most 
of  the  time,  but  now  I  can  drink  any- 
thing, except  water  and  milk,  without 
regard  to  the  ribbon,  and  even  without  my 
glasses,  for  that  matter. 

If  the  ribbon  is  free  to  fly  about,  care 
must  be  used  when  smoking  a  cigar.  I 
once  burned  off  a  ribbon  in  a  second 
when  it  chanced  to  light  on  the  burnitig 
end    of    a    cigar.     At    fii'st    the    beginner 


Special  low  prices 
Dutch  Bulbs 


Good  only  until  July  1st 
Order  Now! 


iFREE! 
[Fall 
E  Catalog 
iNow 
:  Ready 
I  Write 
I  Today 


Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi. 
Crocus,  give, for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and 
,    money,  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  the  house  from  De- 
cember until  Easter,  and  in  the 
garden, from  earliestspring  until 
the  middle  of  May.    Bulbs  are 
grown  aimostexclusively  in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.    Usually 
they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs 
not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  anival 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

DARWIN  TULIPS- We  can  now  supply  the  magnificent 
and  high  priced  Darwin  Tulips  ata  great  reduction.  They 
are  sensational  In  their  beauty  and  should  be  included  in 
every  garden.    They  last  for  many  years. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices,  we 
must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  lit,  as  we  im- 
port Bulbs  to  Older  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until 
after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.  (References 
required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices  on  smaller 
qnantiliessee  our  import  price  list,  the  most  comprehen- 
iive  catalog  of  Bulbs  published,  which  may  be  bad  for 
the  asking. 

A  FEW  PRICES 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips     - 
Darwin  Tulips— Fine  Named     - 
Darwin  Tulips — Fine  Mixed 
Double  Daffodils         ... 
Narcissus   Empress  (Monsters) 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Spanish  Iris.    Splendid  Mixture 


Per  100 

•    $2  90 


Per  600  = 

$14  00  5 

3  7S  = 

10  DO  = 

6  00  i 

8  75  5 

13  50  = 

10  50  = 

2  00  = 

I     ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  341  Fonrth  Ave.,  Piltsborgh,  Pa.  I 
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80 

2  25 
1  35 

1  90 

3  00 

2  40 
55 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  qiii.klv 
plain  to  the  mun  or  woniau  who  investigates. 


—30  Days  Free  -^ 

Let  me  send  you  a  Great  White  Frost  Refrigera- 
tor for  30  days' trial  in  your  own  kitchen— freiRlU 
paid.     Vou  take  no  ristcs — ii  not  pleased,  send  it 
bark  at  my  expense.     I  know  you  will  find  it  the 
most  beautiful,  most  ice-saving,  most  sanitary  re- 
frigerator made.     Vou  will  admire  its  round  metal 
body,  enameled  pure  white  inside  and  out — its  re- 
volving shelves — cork  cushioned  doors  and  covers, 
noiseless  and  air-tiglit- — cooling  coil  for  drinking 
water   (a  new  feature) — solid  brass  trimminRs, 
nickeled  and  polished— move-easy  casters.  Every 
modern  improvement  and  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures. Lasts  H  lifetime.  Sold  direct  from  factory  only 
— no  dealers — you  ^et  factory  price.     Kasy  t^rnis 
if  desired.  AVrite  for  handsome  free  catalog;  and 
l,.w  price,    jj.  li.  Smith.  Prosifloiit . , 
.»THE  CBr»T       WHITE  FROST  REFRIQ- 

JOll!nTW»Y  Dept    D5.  Jackson    ^ 

Ref3g€FatLar.    """ 


KJ 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Part-American 

Exposition 
San  Francisco  19IS 
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The  above  is  a  photographic  view  of  Cyclone  Non- 
Climbable  Property  Protection  Fence  surrounding  the 
country  estate  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Timken,  President  of 
the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Cyclone    Fence    affords    protection    and    character   to    many 

large    private    estates,  public   parks,  school   grounds,  country 

club  grounds,  U.  S.  Government  Institutions,  etc. 


'^NtNNNiNNiS 


Property  Protectioiv  Feivcing  Pays 


Cyclone  Fence  is  distinguished  by  its 
exclusive  designs,  superb  workmanship 
and  dependability.  Cyclone  means  pre- 
eminent quality — it  sets  a  higher  standard 
than  heretofore  attained  in  fence  construc- 
tion. It  is  the  unrivaled  fence  for  large 
grounds. 

Our  large  catalog  will  prove 


Cyclone  Fence  always  meets  our  catalog 
specifications  in  every  detail  of  construc- 
tion and  material.  Guaranteed  as  to 
weight,  gauge  of  wire  and  height. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  ad- 
vise with  you  regarding  your  fence  prob- 
lems without  charge. 

very  helpful  to  you.      It  is  free. 


Always  Address  Main   Offices 


Cyclone  Fence  Company 

Waukegan 


Branches:   New  York, 


Dept.  140, 

Chicago, 


Illinois 


Oakland,  Cal. 


Cyclone  Fence  Company,  Dept.  1 40,  Waukegan,  111. 

Please  send  nie  free  illustrated  catalog  on  items  checked  below: 
Q  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence  CI  Cyclone  "4-in-i"  Playground  Outfits 

D  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence  □  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 

D  Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence  D  Cyclone  Farm  (lates 

D  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  D  Hy-Grade  Iron  Fencinu  and  Gates 

□  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches  D  Hy-Grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 

D  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches  D  Hy-Cirade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  t\)r  Kennels, 

D  Cyclone  I'lower-bed  Border  Poultry  Houses,  ZooloLjical  Gardens,  etc. 


My  name P.  O. 


State. 
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CONOMY  is 

not  a  matter 

of  price — the  number 
of  days'  wear  and  the 
satisfaction  you  get  is 

the  true  measure  of  value. 
Put  on  a  pair  of  Florsheims 
— have  comfort  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day's  wear. 

Ask  the  Florsheim  dealer 
for  the  style  you  prefer. 
1/ook   for   name   in   Shoe. 

$5  to  $8 

"Siylesofthe  Times"  {Free 
Booklet)  and  name  of  local 
dealer  on  request. 

The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 

The 

Parade-^ 
Style 
F2449 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  Vi  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Ideal  refrigeration  requires  100%  perfection 
in  FOUR  POINTS: 

fi)— Cleanliness.  (5) —Coldness— or 

(2) — Strong  Circulation  low  temperature, 

of  cold  dry  air.  (4)— Ice  Conservation, 
some  refrigerators  have  a  high  percentage 
in  some  of  these  points.  But  the  high  average 
in  all  Jour  points  goes  to  the 

"Monroe"  Refrigerator 

Cleanliness  is  assured  by  the  "Monroe's" 
solid  one-piece  porcelain  food  compartments 
—  all  corners  rounded.  No  metal  to  con-ode.  No 
enamel  to  chip.  Not  a  single  crack,  crevice  or  corner 
to  harbor  dirt  or  germs.  Kasy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  Circulation  of  cold  dry  air  is  secured  by 
features  scientifically  installed. 
Low  temperatures  are  obtained  by  heavy  and  high- 
class  insulaiion  — tight-fitting  doorsland  automatic 
locks  which  prevent  leakage  of  cold  air.  All  these 
things  mean  ice  conservation  and  small  ice  cost. 
The  "Monroe"  is  not  sold 
in  stores.  We  ship  it  from 
factory  —  freight  prepaid 
—on  30  days'  trial. 

GET  OUR 
FREE  BOOK 

It  tcllg  many  "hot  weather** 
food  tarta—and  how  you  may 
judKo  tho  "Monroe.'"  Itwill 
iiicasuru  up  fully  to  all  your  rc- 
quiifmontn.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation. Ynnrnamr  and  addrcsa 
will  bririK  the  tK>ok  promptly. 

TcHcd  and  approved  by       M?"™*  Refrigerator  Co. 

Govii  Houaekeeptna  InatituU    126  Benson  Street,  Lochland.O. 


aI/a.\.aJ 


will  find  that  he  often  will  catch  the  ribbon 
on  the  buttons  of  his  rijjht  coat-sleeve. 
Then  his  glasses  will  be  jerked  off,  and  he 
will  lose  his  dignity  and  his  temper  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  unholy  joy  of  those 
who  chance  to  see  him. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvan- 
tages 1  have  pointed  out,  I  believe  the 
man  who  once  wears  a  glasses-ribbon 
will  continue  to  do  so,  except,  perhaps,  if 
he  buys  a  pair  of  those  so-called  library- 
glasses  and  goes  about  looking  like 
Horace  Walpole. 


MILLIONS  IN  IT! 

'  I  ^HE  path  to  fortune  is  paved  with  good 
-*■  inventions,  apparently.  The  recipe 
for  piling  up  a  million,  dollars  is  absurdly 
simple.  Simply  invent  something  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  the 
countrj'  want  and  need,  and  name  your 
price.  There  are  many  things  of  insignif- 
icant size  and  apparentlj^  little  importance, 
in  which  there  are  fame  and  fortune  for  the 
inventor.  Somebody  invented  the  small 
wire  -  fastener  that  holds  pamphlets  and 
magazines  together,  and  some  one  in- 
vented the  machine  that  stitches  them 
faster  than  the  eye  can  follow.  Whether 
those  somebodies  are  millionaires  or  not 
is  not  known,  but  assuredly  there  were 
"millions  in  it"  for  some  one  who  gave  the 
publishers  a  bookbinder  without  which 
they  could  hardly  get  along  now.  That 
there  are  many  other  little  notions  of  this 
sort,  waiting  for  some  one  to  think  them 
into  existence,  is  showTi  in  the  following 
list  of  twelve  much-needed  inventions, 
given  offhand  bj-  an  after-dinner  speaker 
in  New  York  recently: 

1.  A  cheap  automobile-fuel. 

2.  The  perfect  tire. 

3.  The  perfect  fountain  pen  and  ink-well. 

4.  A  shoe  that  needs  no  laces  or  buttons. 

5.  A  quick-fitting  corset  needing  no  laces. 

6.  A  moth-proof  wardrobe  without  odor. 

7.  An  automatic  rug-beater. 

8.  A  Avindow-screen  that  wiU  roU  up 
like  a  shade. 

9.  A  window-shade  bracket  that  wiU  not 
damage  the  woodwork. 

10.  A  collar  that  looks  right  and  needs 
no  fickle  button. 

11.  A  bottle  for  applying  iodin  and  re- 
moving the  stain  simultaneously. 

12.  A  means  of  popidarizing  carrot-chips. 

There  are  good  ideas  in  the  list,  remarks 
the  New  York  Press,  but  also' many  flaws. 
These,  it  proceeds  to  point  out,  suggesting 
other  means  to  millions: 

Is  the  Congress  shoe  so  soon  forgotten? 
Colorless  iodin  is  not  at  all  a  rarity,  nor 
is  it  expensive.  Why  a  rug-beater  in  the 
day  of  the  vacuum  cleaner?  As  for  the 
easily  donned  corset,  the  man  who  invents 
an  article  of  dress  for  woman  whose  only 
recommendation  is  that  it  saves  trouble 
is  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

Here  are  a  few  substitute  suggestions 
which  we  commend  to  rising  young 
p]disons: 

1.  A  corset  which  is  twice  as  much 
troubh\  but  guaranteed  to  make  the 
dowager  look  as  if  she  weighed  125  pounds. 

2.  A    shoe    which    makes    a    "D"    foot 


look  like  an  "AAA,"  no  matter  if  it  takes 
two  maids  half  an  hour  to  put  it  on. 

3.  A  device  to  turn  the  pages  of  a 
newspaper  and  hold  it  comfortably  while 
one  clings  to  a  Subway  strap. 

4.  An  envelop  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  forget  to  mail  a  letter. 

5.  A  system  which  makes  it  easy  to  get 
nineteen  nickels  from  a  Subway  ticket- 
booth  ledge  before  the  ninety-three  persons 
behind  begin  to  growl. 

6.  A  false  superstructure  which  wiU 
make  the  most  popular  brand  of  jitney 
bus  look  like  a  $5,000  motor-car 

But  why  enumerate  twelve  ways  to 
make  a  million  when  the  man  that  will 
devise  any  one  of  these  can  make  twelve 
millions,  and  the  lucky  inventor  of  the 
last  twelve  times  twelve  millions? 


WHAT  IS  PATIENCE  WORTH? 

TT  is  difficult  not  to  take  "Patience 
^  Worth"  seriously.  Quotations  from 
her  -writings  in  the  newspapers  have  been 
brief  and  fleeting,  but  even  these  scattered 
specimens  have  indicated  a  wit,  wisdom, 
and  grace  of  phrase  that  would  be  dis- 
tinctive in  any  flesh-and-blood  wTiter  of 
to-day.  Yet  it  is  asserted  that  Patience 
Worth  is  an  unbodied  writer  of  from  three 
to  four  hundred  years  ago,  who  writes 
to-day  through  the  media  of  a  ouija- 
board  and  a  circle  of  quite  human  and  not 
at  all  mystical  people  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  first  adjective  one  applies  to  this 
story  is  "impossible,"  and  no  doubt  the 
hard-headed  investigators  of  such  things 
would  provide  a  complete  explanation 
with  little  trouble,  but  to  her  "circle" 
the  amusing  part  of  this  is  that  she  is 
there,  after  all,  and  can  not  be  gainsaid. 
No  mystery  is  made  about  her.  Those 
through  whom  she  writes  regard  her  as  an 
interesting  and  amusing  phenomenon,  but 
they  do  not  court  publicity,  and  do  not 
"exhibit"  Patience,  save  to  their  own 
friends.  There  is  no  hocus-pocus.  There 
are  no  dim  Lights,  trances,  ambiguous  and 
riddlesome  "messages."  Patience  Worth 
sayings  and  wTitiugs  are  sometimes  quite 
involved,  but  only  a  little  thinking  is  needed 
to  read  through  the  confusing  idioms  and 
see  the  plain  statement  behind.  She  en- 
ters into  conversation,  wittily  and  wisely. 
She  submits  to  interrogation  by  chance 
"investigators"  Avho  may  have  been  in- 
vited to  be  present,'  but  the  questioning 
must  be  respectful  and  intelligent,  or  she 
has  no  patience  with  it.  On  one  occasion 
one  present  asked  her  if  she  were  beautiful 
in  her  earthly  existence.  "'Tis  a  piddle  he 
putteth,"  she  remarked,  acridly.  A  skim- 
ming of  her  voluminous  communications, 
edited  by  Caspar  S.  Yost,  literary  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  editor 
of  The  Unpopular  Review,  is  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Here 
the  story  of  the  first  "appearance"  of 
Patience  Worth  is  told  as  follows: 

Nearly  three  years  ago  Mrs.  .John  11. 
Curran,  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  wonum  friend 
w(>re  amusing  themselves  at  a  ouija-board. 
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TO  RIDE  IN  THE  CADILLAC 
IS  TO  REVISE  YOUR  IDEAS 
OF  WHAT  CONSTITUTES 
LUXURIOUS    MOTORING 


BETWEEN  two  cars,  even  of  excellent 
riding  qualities,  you  may  be  able  to 
observe   certain  slight  or  indifferent 
distinctions. 

But  you  will  recognize  that  the  difference 
between  the  smoothest,  steadiest  car  you 
have  ever  known,  and  the  eight-cylinder 
Cadillac,  is  not  merely  slight  or  indefinite. 

It  is  impressively  brought  home  to  you 
that  you  must  reject  your  previous  ideals  and 
that  you  must  adopt  new  standards  of  what 
constitutes  real  motoring  luxury. 

Before  you  have  ridden  a  mile  in  the 
Cadillac,  you  find  that  the  qualities  which 
you  have  most  desired  in  a  motor  car  have 
been  developed  to  a  point  that  is  absolutely 
new  to  you. 

You  discover — immediately  the  car  glides 
into  motion, — that  the  quality  of  quietness 
has  been  given  a  new  significance. 

You  find  that  neither  the  engine  nor  any 
other  part  of  the  marvelously  efficient  mech- 
anism intrudes  itself  upon  you. 

You  relax  into  forgetfulness  of  the  means 
by  which  you  are  carried  forward. 

You  find  that  you  are  traveling  more  con- 
tinuously on  direct  drive  than  you  had 
thought  possible  in  any  car. 

Pick-up,  from  a  snail's  pace  to  express 
train  speed,  is  accomplished  with  so  little 
effort  that  it  is  scarcely  apparent. 


Hills  which,  before,  had  compelled  a  car 
to  strain  and  labor,  seem  almost  to  subside 
into  a  level  roadway — so  easily,  so  quietly 
and  with  so  little  exertion  does  the  Cadillac 
surmount  them. 

Fatigue  and  exhaustion,  which  may  have 
characterized  your  journeys  in  the  past,  are 
replaced  by  a  sense  of  intense  exhilaration 
and  keen  enjoyment. 

The  most  enthusiastic  Cadillac  admirers 
are  those  whose  motor  car  experience  has 
been  most  extended. 

There  have  been  no  exceptions  to  the 
astonishment  and  delight  of  those  who 
have  ridden  in  this  unusual  car. 

The  handling  and  control  are  so  easy;  the 
springs  and  the  deep,  soft  upholstery  are  so 
yielding;  the  smoothness,  the  quietness,  the 
activity  and  the  flexibility  are  so  delightfully 
soothing;  there  is  such  a  sense  of  velvet  soft- 
ness in  every  movement  of  the  car,  that  you 
cannot  resist  its  supreme  charm. 

And  so  your  experience  with  the  Cadillac, 
resolves  itself  into  something  even  broader 
than  complete  satisfaction. 

It  carries  with  it  the  gratifying  sense  of 
owning  something  different  and  something 
superior  —  a  car  which  surpasses  ordinary 
standards  and  deepens  and  intensifies  the 
enjoyment  of  every  phase  of  motoring. 
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HERE  are  millions  of 
happy  children  —  like 
this  little  girl  with  the 
little  curl  —  bright- eyed  and 
eager  for  Kellogg's  Toasted 
Corn  Flakes  and  good  top  milk, 
a  little  at  a  time,  poured  in  at 
the  side  of  the  bowl. 


Little  folks  recognize  the  de- 
licious oven-flavor  of  Kellogg's 
— the  original.  Their  knowing  little 
appetites  are  respon 
sible  for  the 
stantly  increasing 
popularity  of 
Kellogg's  —  every- 
where. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  no  storage  space  at 
Kellogg's.  Each  day's  pro- 
duction is  shipped  crisp  from 
the  ovens  in  the  Kellogg 
WAXTITE  package—  that 
keeps  the  fresh,  good  flavor 
in  ani  all  other  flavors  out 


?^ftf^(ld> 


sy 


TOASTED 


W^ 


HtUOCC 


TOASUDCORN 


BATTtt 


CRttft 


flakTcoI 
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•when  suddenly  the  following  words  spelled 
themselves  out : 

"Many  moons  ago,  I  lived.  Again  I 
come.    Patience  Worth  my  name." 

The  women  gazed,  round-eyed,  at  each 
other,  and  the  board  continued: 

"Wait.  I  would  speak  with  thee.  If 
thou  shalt  live,  then  so  shall  I.  I  make 
my  bread  by  thy  hearth.  Good  friends, 
let  us  be  merrie.  The  time  for  work  is  past. 
Let  the  tabbie  drowse  and  blink  her  -wdsdom 
to  the  fire-log." 

"How  quaint  that  is!"  one  of  the  women 
exclaimed. 

"Good  mother  wit^dom  is  too  harsh  for 
thee,"  said  the  board,  "and  thou  shouldst 
love  her  only  as  a  foster-mother." 

Thus  began  an  intimate  association 
vnth  "Patience  Worth"  that  still  con- 
tinues, and  a  series  of  communications 
that  in  intellectual  vigor  and  literary 
quality  are  virtuaUj'  Avithout  precedent  in 
the  scant  imaginative  literature  quoted  in 
the  chronicles  of  Psychical  Research. 

As  Mr.  Yost  adds,  in  his  article  on  the 
book  in  The  Unpopular  Review  for  January- 
March,  1916: 

These  records  have  accumulated  until 
they  have  tilled  five  volumes  of  large 
typewritten  pages.  Two  of  the  volumes 
consist  of  conversations,  short  poems, 
allegories,  and  other  minor  matter;  one 
contains  a  long  medieval  drama,  "Red- 
A\ang";  another,  a  medieval  tale,  "Telka"; 
and  one,  the  part  so  far  delivered  of  "A 
Sorry  Tale,"  which  relates  in  BibUcal 
language  the  biography  of  the  impenitent 
thief  on  the  cross.  Very  little  of  this 
matter  is  the  frequent  trash  of  involun- 
tary writing.  Nearly  aU  of  it  is  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  literature.  Much  of  it 
is  Literature  of  a  high  order.  Authorities 
are  always  shy,  and  wisely  so,  of  publicly 
indorsing  questionable  matters:  so  we  are 
not  yet  free  to  quote  some  conclusive 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  which  has 
come  to  us. 

The  ouija-board  is  doubtless  known  to 
most  readers.  It  is  a  rectangular  piece  of 
board  the  size  of  the  top  of  a  small  sewing- 
table,  on  which  are  painted  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  two  concentric  arcs. 
These  letters  are  pointed  out,  when  some 
one  is  "speaking"  through  the  board,  by 
the  felt-tipped  front  leg  of  a  little  three- 
legged  stool,  on  the  top  of  which  rest  the 
finger-tips  of  two  people.  "Patience" 
speaks  only  when  Mrs.  Curran  is  one  of 
the  two  manipidating  the  board,  and  re- 
fuses to  speak  through  any  other  medium. 
Just  why  she  should  choose  Mrs.  Curran 
does  not  appear,  for  the  latter  has  never 
been  a  psychic,  nor  a  writer  either.  She  is 
described  as  "a  young  woman  of  nervous 
temperament,  bright,  vivacious,  ready  of 
speech,"  who  "has  a  taste  for  literature, 
but  has  never  attempted  to  write  anything 
more  ambitious  than  a  personal  letter." 
Patience  herself  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. We  quote  from  Mr.  Yost's  own 
characterization  of  her: 

I  speak  of  Patience  as  a  person:  for 
Avhatever  she,  or  it,  may  be,  the  impression 
of  a  distinct  personality  is  clear  and  definite, 
and  it  is,  besides,  more  convenient  so  to 


designate  her.  Patience  now  generally 
speaks  an  archaic  tongue  that  is  in  general 
the  English  language  of  about  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts,  but  which  contains  elements 
of  a  usage  still  more  remote,  and,  not 
rareh",  word-  and  phrase-forms  tliat  seem 
never  to  have  been  used  in  English  or  in 
any  English  dialect.  Almost  all  of  her 
words,  however,  whether  in  conversation 
or  in  literary  compositions,  are  of  pure 
Anglo-Sa.xon-Norman  origin.  There  is 
seldom  a  word  of  direct  Latin  or  Greek 
parentage.  Fully  95  per  cent,  of  her  works 
are  in  words  of  one  or  two  syllables.  Nearly 
all  of  the  objects  she  refers  to  are  things 
that   existed   in   the   seventeenth   century 

or  earlier 

Only  one  who  has  tried  to  AVTite  in 
archaic  EngHsh  without  committing  an- 
aclu-onisms  can  realize  its  tremendous 
difficulty.  We  are  so  satm-ated  with  words 
and  idioms  of  modern  origin  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  wholly  to  discard  them, 
even  when  given  every  advantage  of  time 
and  reflection.  How  much  more  difficult 
must  it  be  then  to  use  and  maintain  such 
language  without  an  error  in  ordinary 
impromptu  conversation,  answering  ques- 
tions that  could  not  have  been  expected, 
and  flashing  repartee  that  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  situation  or  remarks 
of  a  moment.  Yet  Patience  does  this 
with  marvelous  facility. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
Patience  is  her  keen  wit,  which  is  usually 
exprest  in  an  epigram  so  thoroughly  ancient 
in  idiom  that  several  moments'  thought  are 
required  for  its  unraveling.  One  example 
is  given,  when  a  skeptical  young  doctor  is 
present.     We  read: 

As  the  ladies  took  the  board,  the  doctor 
remarked: 

"1  hope  Patience  Worth  wiU  come.  I'd 
like  to  find  out  what  her  game  is." 

Patience  was  there  and  instantly 
responded : 

"Dost,  then,  desire  the  plucking  of 
another  goose?" 

Doctor— "Well,  that's  quick  wit  for 
you.    Pretty  hard  to  catch  her." 

Patience — "The  salt  of  to-day  wiU  not 
serve  to  catch  the  bird  of  to-morrow." 

Doctor — "She'd  better  call  herself  the 
bird  of  yesterday.  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
a  mind  she  had,  anyway?" 

Patience — "Dost  crave  to  taste  the 
sauce?" 

Doctor — "She  holds  to  her  metaphor  of 
the  goose.  I  wish  you'd  ask  her  how  she 
makes  that  little  table  move  under  your 
hands  to  spell  the  words." 

Patience — "A  wise  cook  telleth  not 
the  brew." 

Doctor — "Turn  that  board  over  and 
let  me  see  what's  under  it." 

This  was  done  and  after  his  inspection 
it  was  reversed. 

Patience — "Thee'lt  bump  thy  nose 
to  look  within  the  hopper." 

Doctor — "Whew!  She  doesn't  mind 
handing  you  one,  does  she?" 

Mrs.  Pollard — "That's  Patience's  way. 
She  doesn't  think  we  count  for  anything." 

Patience — "The  bell-cow  doth  deem 
the  good  folk  go  to  Sabbath-house  from  the 
ringing  of  her  bell." 

Doctor — "She  evidently  thinks  we  are 
a  conceited  lot.  Well,  1  })elieve  she'll  agree 
with  mo  that  you  can't  get  far  in  this 
world  without  a  fair  opinion  of  yourself." 
» Patience— "So  the  donkey  loveth  his 
bray!" 


POMPEIIAN  BRONZe 
SCREEN  CLOTH 

LASTS  AS  LONC  AS  YOUR  HOUSE; 


The  Red  String 

You  are  safeguarded  against  in- 
ferior screen  cloth  by  the  remov- 
able red  string  woven  into  the 
selvage  of  all  genuine  Pompeiian 
Bronze  screen  cloth. 

This  means  of  identification  assures 
you  of  getting  the  screen  cloth  that  is 
completely  efficient  forever — that  bar- 
ring fire  or  accident  never  needs  re- 

newing— POA/P£/M7V  BRONZE, 

Its  bare  bronze  wires  (90%  pure  cop- 
per) defy  all  climatic  conditions.  No 
painting  ever  necessary. 

If  Your  Dealer  Won't  Supply  You  We  WiU  Promptly 
Send  to-day  for  our  Book 

Clinton  Wire    Cloth   Company 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers  in  the  World 
63  STERUNG  ST.,  CUNTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  Clinton  Wire  Lathing  and  Clinton 
Electrically  Welded  Fabric  for  Reinforcing 
Concrete.  Both  recognized  as  standard  by  the 
leading  architects  and  engineers  of  the  world. 


Unusual  Trial  Offer  for  10c. 

BEST  KODAK  DEVELOPING 

Any  size  roll,  10c.  Six  prints  free  with  first  roll.  Or,  send 
six  negatives  any  size,  and  10c  (stamps)  for  six  prints.  8x10 
Enlargements,  25c  each.        Roanoke  Cycle  Company, 

28  West  Avenue,  Roanoke,  X'iryinia. 
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IT   MAKES  YOU   HUNGRY 

—  just  to  think  of  those  outdoor  trips  and  big 
"spreads"  in  tlic  pure,  Open  air — if  you  carry 
your  lunch  in  a 

ffdcukeuo 

REFRIGERATOR 

Keeps  food  and  drinks  cool,  fresh  and  apiK-lizing — 

36  hours  on  one  hllinu  of  ice.     Handsome,  light- 

weiglit.  sanitary,  durable.    Priced  as  low  as  $4.00. 

Ask  your  dealer.     If  he  can't  supply 

you.  we  wilt  .yhip  ilirrrt  on  ,<o  days' 

trial.      M'rile  for   liouhlet  jy  today. 

BURLINGTON    BASKET    COMPANY 

111  Lee  Street,  Burlinftton,  Iowa 
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Means 
a  Cool 
Smoke 


Light  up  a  Wellington  and 
you'll  have  a  clean,  cool, 
sweet  smoke  from  the 
scratch  of  the  match  to  the 
last  grain  of  tobacco.  And 
the  last  grain  will  burn 
because  it  will  be  dry.  The 
•Veil"  in  the  bowl  guar- 
antees that. 

All  Good  Dealers' 

35c  and  up 

In  Canada  50c  and  up 

Look  for  the  triangle 
WDC  on  pipes  of  every 
style.  It  means  greatest 
pipe  vzdue. 

WILLIAM  DEMUTH  &  CO. 
New  York 


To  Renew  Your 
Polish  Mop 

Wash  your  Polish  Mop,  dry  it 
in  the  sun  or  under 
the  stove.  Then 
coverthe  bottom  of 
the  can  with  O-Ce- 
dar  Polish  and  let 
the  mop  stand  over 
night,  or  pour  a  lit- 
tle O-Cedar  Polish 
directly  on  the  mop. 


The  Important  thing  to 
'■•«-».„  remember  is  to  use  O-Cedar 

^;       *  \         Polish  on  all  Polish  Mops. 

25c  to  $3,00  Sizes 

Jit  Jill  Dealers 

X^  VirPoUsh 

Channell     Chemical     Company 

CHICAGO  .  TORONTO  -  LONDON  -  BERLIN 


The  Doctor's  Wifk — "You  can  draw 
her  on  all  you  please.  Fni  going  to  keep 
perfectly  still." 

Patiknte — "Oil,  e'en  the  mouse  will 
have  a  nibble." 

At  this  Mrs.  Curran  jjermits  herself  a 
reinai'k  that  to  Patience,  who  in  truth 
holds  herself  as  far  superior  to  her  "medi- 
ums," evidently  has  the  ring  in  it  of  self- 
satisfaction.  Quick  the  retort  comes: 
"Didst  ever  see  the  brood-hen  puff  up 
with  self-esteem  when  aU  her  chicks  go  for 
a  swim?"  But  so  quick  and  so  pat  was 
it  that  the  meaning  was  missed  by  those 
she  addrest.  She  has  spirit  as  well  as 
wit,  as  we  read  further: 

Foolish  questions  irritate  her,  and  her 
most  biting  sarcasm  is  hurled  at  those 
who  ask  them,  as  often  at  Mrs.  Curran 
as  at  any  other.  She  has,  in  fact,  all  the 
(;haracteristics  of  that  familiar  type  of 
woman  who  has  a  strong  mind,  a  sharp 
tongue,  and  a  warm  heart. 

"I  dress  and  baste  thy  fowl,"  she  said 
once,  "and  thee  wouldst  have  me  eat  for 
thee.  If  thou  wouldst  build  the  comb,  then 
search  thee  for  the  honey." 

"Oh,  we  know  we  are  stupid,"  said  one. 
"We  admit  it." 

"Saw  drip  would  build  thy  head  and  flU 
thy  crannies,"  Patience  went  on,  "yet  ye 
feel  smug  in  wisdom." 

And  again:  "I  card  and  weave  and  ye 
look  a  painful  lot  should  I  pass  ye  a  bobbin 
to  wind." 

A  request  to  repeat  a  doubtful  line  drew 
forth  this  exclamation:  "Bother!  I  fain 
would  sew  thy  seam,  not  do  thy  patching." 

At  another  time  she  protested  against  a 
discussion  that  interrupted  the  delivery 
of  a  poem:  "Who  then  doth  hold  the 
distaff  from  whence  the  thread  doth  wind? 
Thou  art  shuttling  'twixt  the  woof  and 
Svarp  but  to  mar  the  weaving." 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
Patience  is  bad  -  tempered :  a  moment 
after  such  caustic  exclamations  she  is 
likely  to  be  talking  quite  genially  or 
dictating  the  tenderest  of  poetry.  She 
quite  often,  too,  expresses  affection  for  the 
family  with  which  she  has  associated  her- 
self. At  one  time  she  said  to  Mrs.  Curran, 
who  had  exprest  impatience  at  some 
cryptic  utterance  of  the  board: 

"Ah,  weary,  weary  me,  from  trudging 
and  tracking  o'er  the  long  road  to  thy 
heart!  Wilt  thou,  then,  not  let  me  rest 
awhile  therein?" 

And  again:  "Should  thee  let  thy  fire  to 
ember  1  fain  would  cast  fresh  faggots." 

And  at  another  time  she  said  of  Mrs. 
Cun-an:  "She  doth  boil  and  seethe,  and 
brew  and  taste,  but  I  have  a  loving  for 
the  wench." 

The  Hemy  Holt  Company  give  out  a 
bit  of  Patience  Worth  publicity  which  may 
test  the  credulity  of  some  skeptics.  The 
story  is  that  Patience  was  consulted  about 
the  details  of  "her"  book  one  day  in  the 
publishers'  oflfice.  The  story  of  the 
"interview"  is  told  by  Alfred  Harcourt,  a 
member  of  the  firm,  who  was  present.  We 
quote  from  the  book-review  page  of  the 
New  York  Sun: 

Ho  was  sitting  opposite  Mrs.  Ciuran  at 
the  ouija-board,  as  she,  holding  the  counter 
which  sjieUs  the  words,  finds  the  hands  of 
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HOW  little  people  seem 
to  know  about  white 
lead.    Some  think  it 
is  used  for  pencils!  And  the 
Dutch  Boy's  paint  brush  al- 
ways in  evidence,  too! 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

is  paint  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible grade.  The  whole  story 
is  interesting  and  informing. 
Ask  us  for  Paint  Tips  No  147 

NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

New  York      Boston 
Buffalo  Chicago 

Cleveland        St.  Loui 
Cincinnati 
San  Francisco 
(JohnT.  Lewis  &  Bros. 

Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil 
.  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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f%  D  1_  1  Have  Plenty  for 

OrOW    rnlOX   Vases  and  BowIs 

Plant  Hicks  phlo.x  NOW — to  bloom  all  through  late 
summer    and   early    fall    and 
every  year  hereafter.  Choicest 
varieties.  All  weak  colors  and 
poor  growers  discarded. 
We  also  specialize  in 
10   and     15 -year -old 
trees  —  evergreen    and 
shade.      Write  for  free 
booklet,    "Home 
Landscapes." 

HICKS 
NURSERIES 

DepL  D,     Weslbnry,  L  L 
Phone  68 
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Enterprise  Fence,  Main  Entrance,    Yellowstone 
Park,  Gardiner,  Mont. 

—ENTERPRISE  FENCE 

Perpetual  police  duty  is  furnished  fac- 
tories, homes,  country  estates,  parks,  ceme- 
teries and  all  kinds  of  institutions  by  the 
sturdy,  beautiful,  permanent  Enterprise  Iron 
Fences.  They  balk  vandalism,  tramps, 
prowling  thieves  and  greatly  increase  prop- 
erty value.    Economical,  too. 

NEW  FENCE  BOOK  FREE 
Gel  a   copy  of  our   now   pholocrophir   book.      The 
greateHt  fcnro  bixik  over  issued.     Write  today. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
1069  E.  24th  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Six  Times  the  Life 
of  Ordinary  Steel 

NICKEL  STEEL,  so  liberally  used  in  Republic 
Truck  construction,  has  six  times  the  life  of  ordinary 
steel.  With  this  construction,  the  Republic  powerful 
long-stroke  truck  motors — Internal  Gear  Drive— bearings 
50%  oversize — deep-channeled  Pressed  Steel  Frames^ 
are  combined  in  trucks  not  surpassed  at  any  price. 

Our  output  is  now  30  trucks  a  day — and  still  increasing. 

Four  models:     F,  ^-ton,  express  body  included,  $995; 

E,    1-ton,  $1275;    A,  2-ton,   $1675;    T,   3-ton   Dread- 

naught,  $2550.    Write  for  folder  on  model  you  are  interested  in. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Company 

Dept.  C 

Alma,  Michigan 


t 


Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  in  over  300 
Principal  Cities  —  in 
every  State  in  the 
Union  —  in  Eleven 
Foreign    Countries 
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908' 934  WEST  aC'^smE" 
CHICAGO. 
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Complete    Your 
Equipment 

Why  speed  up  your  employees  with 
the  latest  devices  and  tools  but  nr^;- 
Icct  to  back  these  up  with  efficient 

Typewriter  Cabinets,  Chairs,  Stools, 
Tables,  Tool  Trays,  etc.?  These  may 
m    seem  only  "common"  items  not  de- 
''    serving  of  consideration.      Yet   it   is 
these  very  items  of  broken  down, 
rickety,-  clumsy  and   unhandy  furni- 
ture thatprevent  maximum  production. 

^hl^rtSteel 

J*URNlIljREU 

For  Office  and  Factory 

is  especially  designed  for  industrial  use  by  experts 
of  long  experience.  It  meets  tlie  particular  needs 
of  Factory  and  Office.  It  is  made  of  cold  rolled 
steel — U  shaped — giving  maximum  strength  at  a 
minimum  weight  —  unbreakable,  cannot  warp,  come 
apart  or  wear  out — requires  no  upkeep  expense.  Its 
Built-Like-a-Bridge  construction  guarantees  more 
years  of  service  than  is  possible  with  any  other  types. 

"©aWriteforThisBooklet  and  Learn  WHY 

UIU   Furniture    is   essential    to  maximum  production. 
Why  it  will  pay  you  to  substitute  Uhl  Furniture  for  the 
wobbly,  cumbersome,  costly,  makeshift   kind. 
Dealers- — Send  for  our  money-making  proposition. 

The  Toledo   Metal   Furniture   Company 
2651  Dorr  St.,      Toledo.  Ohio 
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Her  Last 
Corn-Ache 


When  pain  brings  you  to  Blue- 
jay,  it  means  the  end  of  corns. 

Blue-jay  proves  that  corns  are 
needless.  And  never  again  will  you 
let  a  corn  pain  twice. 

The  pain  stops  instantly.  In  48 
hours  the  corn  completely  disap- 
pears. The  action  is  gentle.  No 
soreness  results.  It  is  sure  and  scientific  and  final.  Millions  of 
people  keep  free  from  corns  in  this  easy,  simple  way.  Please 
try  it.  Blue-jay  is  something 
you  should  not  go  without.  And 
nothing  can  take  its  place. 


15  and  25  cents — at  Druggists 

Also  Blue- jay  Bunion  Plasters 

BAUER  CS,  BLACK,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 
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a  companion  necessary  as  a  counterweight 
to  prevent  movement  too  rapid  to  be 
recorded. 

"The  pointer  was  moved  so  fast,"  he 
says,  "that  I  got  but  vague  impressions 
of  the  letters  to  which  it  pointed,  but 
Mrs.  Ciu-ran  named  them  and  pronounced 
each  word  as  it  was  finished,  and  Mr. 
Curran  took  it  all  down  in  longhand. 

"Mrs.  Curran  did  not  appear  to  be 
making  any  effort,  but  her  face,  which 
is  generally  very  mobile,  gradually  took 
on  an  intense,  fixt  expression,  and  the 
eyes  got  a  little  out  of  focus.  I  asked 
her  why  she  did  not  persistently  try  to 
substitute  a  pencil  for  the  board.  She 
said  (I  think  that  Patience  told  her)  that 
there  were  so  many  habits  connected  with 
the  pencil  that  Patience's  influence  on  it 
could  not  be  as  complete  as  on  the  board." 

Mr.  Harcourt  made  some  remark,  won- 
dering aloud  if  Patience  knew  who  was 
sitting  at  the  board.  Patience  herself 
answered  quick  as  a  flash — as  Mr.  Ctirran's 
record  of  the  sitting  shows: 

"Yea.  Here  be  a  one  who  holdeth  o* 
the  grams  (scales).  Yea,  he  holdeth 
athin  (within)  his  hand  word,  and  doth 
to  look  unto  the  put  o'  these  words,  and 
doth  to  set  him  up  then  a  pot  o'  brew 
and  set  ahotted  till  the  brew  doth  to  smell 
it  at  afinished  and  areadied  for  the  eat 
o'  hungered.  Then  doth  he  to  taste  thereof 
and  wag  him  'yea'  or  'nay.'" 

The  members  of  the  office  present  were 
amused  at  this  description  of  Mr.  Har- 
coiu-t"s  work  in  testing  manuscript — of 
which,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Cm-ran  knew 
nothing. 

Mr.  Harcourt  asked,  then,  if  Patience 
would  be  interested  in  what  color  Mr. 
Yost's  book  about  her  should  be  bound. 
Patience  said: 

"Yea,  I  be!  'Tis  Lady  Lisa's  colors. 
'Tis  blue  and  gold." 

This  referred  to  a  character  in  one  of 
Patience's  plays,  "The  Fool  and  the 
Lady,"  in  which  the  fool  said:  "Her 
colors — blue,  Tonio,  and  gold,  the  heaven's 
garb." 

Mr.  Harcourt  then  asked  her  what 
device  she  would  like  to  have  on  the  cover. 

Patience  said:   " 'Tis  a  sum-ise." 

He  told  her  he  himself  had  thought 
of  a  possible  design. 

"Set  thee  a  word  o'  it,"  she  replied. 

"I  had  thought  of  a  brazier,"  Mr. 
Harcourt  told  her,  "with  a  rising  cloud  of 
smoke  trailing  into  a  question-mark." 

"This  a-be  a  goodly  put,"  she  agreed. 
"Yea,  brother,  but  'tis  smoke  that  soon 
doth  vanish,  and  'tis  sun  that  ever  riseth." 

Then  Mr.  Harcourt,  inadvertently  and 
without  malice,  asked  what  she  thought 
of  having  Mrs.  Cmran's  picture  in  the  book. 

"Think  ye  that  I  be  awish  o'  flesh?" 
repUed  Patience.    "She  be  but  the  pot." 

They  then  discust  whether  or  not  more 
publicity  -  matter  should  be  gi\-en  out 
before  Mr.  Yost's  explanatory  book  was 
ready. 

"'Tis  a  wise  man,"  suggested  Patience 
sagely,  "who  doth  set  ashut  his  sacks  o' 
grain  till  he  doth  reach  the  mart." 

Here  is  another  sort  of  Patience  Worth 
evidence.  Mrs.  John  H.  Curran,  we  are 
assured,  no\er  essa\('d  independently  any 
more  ambitious  literary  creation  than  an 
ordinary  letter.  Then  what  of  Patience 
Worth's  poetry?  There  is  reminiscenee 
of  Omar  and  Fitzgerald  in  the  lirst  line  of 
one  of  her  prose-pooms — "Shall  I  arise  and 
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A  Brilliant  Mind  In  a 
Half  Alive  Body 

Like  Gold  in  a  Spent  Swimmer^ s  Pocket 


A  RE  you  one  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
/_\       possess  the  mental  characteristics  of  success,  but 
/     %^  who  are  practically  being  drowned  by  long  hours 
and  small  pay  on  account  of  a  sickly  body? 

Perhaps  your  body  is  not  sickly.  Perhaps  you  think  you 
are  ioo%  energetic  and  vigorous.  Vet  every  day  you  see 
men  who  are  twice  as  successful,  twice  as  happy,  twice  as 
healthy  as  you  are!  You  KNOW  you  could  double  or 
treble  your  income  if  you  only  had  their  kind  of  physical 
perfection  to  give  your  brain  the  POWER  it  needs  to  carry 
you  to  your  goal. 

Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  the  use  of  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  latent  energy  which  lies  within.  All  be- 
cause their  bodies  refuse  to  do  their  work  of  supplying  the 
forces  back  of  their  brain. 

How  to  Energize  the  Body 
and  Brain 

Man  is  made  up  of  billions  of  cells.  Upon  the  activity  of 
these  cells  depends  his  physical,  as  well  as  mental,  health. 

When  the  body  is  sickly — when  you  are  listless  and  lacking 
in  energy,  when  your  work  seems  like  a  tax  instead  of  a 
pleasure — you  must  look  to  your  cells  for  relief. 

Stir  your  cells  to  activity  and  your  body  becomes  a  mighty 
driving  force  back  of  your  brain — a.  force  which  will  push 
you  on  to  success  and  happiness  despite  all  obstacles. 

Swoboda,  the  world's  greatest  builder  of  men,  has  discov- 
ered a  remarkable  system  of  rejuvenating  the  cells,  and 
the  results  are  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 

Sickly  men  and  women  become  infused  with  the  health 
and  vitality  of  an  athlete — worn  out,  old  bodies  become 
as  active  as  youngsters  in  their  teens.  The  heart,  lungs, 
kidneys,  liver  and  stomach  resume  their  normal  functions 
almost  overnight. 

And  the  efifect  on  the  mind  is  instantaneous.  Personal 
efficiency  increases  several  hundred  per  cent.  Accomplish- 
ments which  had  hitherto  seemed  impossible  become  mere 
child's  play,  for  the  body  and  mind  work  together,  forming 
a  combination  which  knows  no  defeat. 

All  of  this  Swoboda  accomplishes  without  drugs  or  medi- 
cine of  any  kind,  without  dieting,  without  laborious  exer- 
cises, cold  baths  or  deep  breathing.  In  fact,  he  asks  you 
to  put  yourself  to  no  incon\enience,  he  takes  practically 
none  of  your  time,  and  he  does  not  ask  you  to  go  without 
the  things  you  enjoy  most  in  life — instead,  he  gives  you  a 
trebled  power  to  enjoy  every  moment  of  your  life  to  the  full. 

A  Giant  Among  Men 

Swoboda  himself  is  the  greatest  example  fof  his  epoch- 
making  system.  He  is  a  veritable  beehive  of  vital  forces, 
and  his  mind  is  as  active  as  his  body. 

To  meet  Swoboda  is  to  realize  instantly  that  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  master  personality.  He  is  a  mental  giant 
among  men.  By  thousands  he  is  considered  the  world's 
greatest  authority  on  the  subject  of  self-mastery  and  rapid 
mental,  physiological  and  psychological  evolution,  yet 
withal  he  is  intensely  practical  and  human. 

Swoboda  himself  is  a  success.  He  has  more  of  the  world's 
goods  than  he  can  use  and  he  attributes  his  own  achieve- 
ments in  life  to  a  super-active,  healthy  body  and  conse- 
quent marvellous  mental  energy. 


Among  Swoboda's  pupils  are  physicians,  law>'ers,  states- 
men, cabinet  members,  great  financiers  and  industrial 
leaders,  besides  thousands  of  men  and  women  on  their  road 
to  success  in  every  field.  Without  exception  Swoboda's 
pupils  testify  to  the  wonderful  results  he  has  secured  for 
them.  Hundreds  say  that  to  him  they  owe  all  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness  which  are  directly  traceable  to  their 
increased  bodily  and  mental  \igor. 

If  you,  like  million?  of  others,  are  being  held  back  from  the 
success  that  is  your  birthright,  because  of  a  sickly  body, 
or  one  which  is  only  half  alive,  Swoboda  has  a  wonderful 
message  for  you — a  message  which  no  ambitious  man  or 
woman  can  afford  to  mi.ss. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  really  great  success,  you  must  have 
energy  and  health — not  ordinary  energy  and  health,  but 
super-energy  and  super-health  energy — health  and  energ>' 
that  radiate  vitality — that  charge  the  brain  with  power, 
and  this  health  and  energy'  Swoboda  can  give  you,  just  as 
he  has  given  them  to  thousands  of  others. 

FREE— A  Startling  Book 

Swoboda  has  written  a  64-page  book  describing  his  re- 
markable discovery  of  Conscious  Evolution,  which  will  be 
sent  free  on  request.  In  this  book  you  will  find  a  message  so 
vital  that  no  man  or  woman  who  values  success  and  happi- 
ness can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Every  page  is  alive  with  startling  truths  and  priceless  infor- 
mation akin  to  self-evolution,  and  the  book  contains  letters 
from  hundreds  of  pupils  testifying  as  to  almost  magical 
results  achieved  through  Swoboda's  remarkable  system. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  "feeling  fine"  or  arc  physically 
down  and  out — no  matter  whether  you  are  1 6  or  60  years 
of  age — no  matter  whether  you  are  just  putting  your  foot 
on  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success  or  are  perched 
at  the  top,  Swoboda's  book  may  contain  the  greatest  dis- 
co\'ery  you'  ever  made.  It  has  proved  the  turning  point 
in  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands, it  may  very 
easily  prove  the  turn- 
ing point  in  your  life. 

Remember  that  a 
"brilliant  mind  in  a 
half-alive  body  is  like 
gold  in  a  spent  swim- 
iner's  pocket,"  and 
that  personal  effi- 
ciency— the  power  to 
do  and  earn — is  in 
almost  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  power 
your  body  supplies  to 
your  brain.  Swoboda's 
book  points  the  way 
to  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful life  —  a  life 
which  is  the  en\^  of 
us'all.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon today — the  book 
is  yours. 

Addresi 

Alois  P.  Swoboda 

1942  Aeolian  Building 
New  York  City 


■■■■■IB 


Mail  to  ALOIS  P. 
1942  Aeolian  Bldg., 


SWOBODA 

New  York  City 
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know  thee,  brother,  when  like  a  bubble  1 
am  blown  into  Eternity  from  this  pipe  of 
clay?"  Here  is  the  most  celebrated  poem 
of  those  preserved.  Alore  than  one  critic 
has  said  plainly  and  clearly  that,  Patience 
Worth  or  no  Patience  Worth,  these  lines 
have  in  them  the  quality  of  a  greatness 
seldom  realized: 

Ah,  God,  I  have  drunk  unto  the  dregs. 

And  flung  the  cup  at  thee! 

The  dust  of  cnimbled  righteousness 

Hath  dried  and  soaked  imto  itself 

E'en  the  drop  I  spilled  to  Bacchus, 

Whilst  thou,  all-patient, 

Sendest  purple  vintage  for  a  later  harvest. 

The  following  is  described  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  her  shorter  com- 
positions. Certainly  it  is  a  disarming  bit 
of  e\'idence.  to  him  who  would  prove 
Patience  a  fabricated  individual,  made 
up  to  fool  the  credulous  public.  Tricksters 
do  not  often  write  the  equal  of  this  spinning- 
song  and  lullaby: 

Strunun,  strumm! 

Ah,  wee  one: 
Croon  unto  the  tendrill  tipped  with  sungilt 
Nodding  thee  from  o'er  the  doorsill  there. 

Strumm,  strumm! 

My  wheel  shall  sing  to  thee. 
1  pull  the  flax  as  golden  as  thy  curl. 
And  sing  me  of  the  blossoms  blue, 
Their  promise,  hke  thine  eyes  to  me. 

Strumm,  strumm! 

'Tis  such  a  mero'  tale  I  spinn. 
Ah,  wee  one,  croon  imto  the  honey  bee 
Who  diggeth  at  the  rose's  heart.. 

Strumm,  strumm! 

My  wheel  shall  sing  to  thee. 
Heart-blossom  mine.    The  simny  mom 
Doth  hum  with  lovelilt,  dear. 
I  fain  would  leave  my  spinning 
To  the  spider  cUmbing  there. 
And  bruise  thee,  blossom,  to  my  breast. 

Strumm,  strumm! 

What  fancies  I  do  weave! 
Thy  dimpled  hand  doth  flutter,  dear. 
Like  a  petal  cast  adrift    ' 
LTpon  the  breeze. 

Strumm,  strumm! 

'Tis  faulty  spinning,  dear. 
A  cradle  built  of  thorn  wood, 
A  nest  for  thee,  my  bird, 
I  hear  thy  crooning,  wee  one. 
And  ah,  this  fluttering  heart.. 

Strumm,  strumm! 

How  ruthlessly  I  spinn! 
My  wheel  doth  wirr  an  empty  song,  my  dear. 
For  tendrill  nodding  yonder 
Doth  nod  in  vain,  my  dear; 
And  honey-bee  would  tarry  not 
For  thee;   and  thornwood  cradle  swayeth 
Only  to  the  loving  of  the  wind ! 

Strumm,  strumm! 

My  wheel  still  sings  to  thee, 
Thou  birdling  of  my  fancy's  realm! 

Strumm,  strunun! 

An  empty  dream,  my  dear! 
The  sun  doth  shine,  my  bird; 
Or,  should  he  fail,  he  shineth  here 
Within  my  heart  for  thee! 

Strumm,  strumm! 

My  wheel  still  sings  to  thee! 


AN  AFRO-AMERICAN  "  OTHELLO  " 

STATISTICIANS  figure  out  that  on 
April  24  more  productions  of  Shake- 
speare, or  dramatic  works  based  on 
Shakespeare's  writings,  were  given  in  New 
York  City  than  any  other  community 
had  ever  witnessed  before  in  one  day. 
These  ranged  from  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree's 
tremendous  spectacle  of  "Henry  VIII." 
to  amateur  Shakespeariana  given  by  chil- 
dren. Just  where  in  the  scale  should  be 
placed  the  production  of  "Othello"  by  the 
Elite  Amusement  Corporation,  otherwise 
known  as  "The  Negi'o  Loxers  of  Shake- 
speare," is  not  easy  to  det^ide.  We  are 
assured  by  a  well-disposed  dramatic  critic 
on  the  New  York  Tribune  that  the  acting 
of  these  players  was  exceptional,  and  that 
they  were,  "on  the  whole,  astonishingly 
capable  for  persons  who  had  never  acted 
before  in  their  Uves;  and  the  performance, 
considering  the  difficulties  that  faced  the 
actors,  needed  little  charity  on  the  part 
of  the  critic."     The  -nTiter  adds: 

With  the  exception  of  Brabantio's  tempo- 
rary stage-fright  in  the  first  act,  the  actors 
gave  their  lines  without  a  slip.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  players  are  amatem's, 
the  "OtheUo"  they  presented  was  by  no 
means  an  amateur  performance,  and  there 
were  moments,  such  as  the  drinking-scene 
in  the  second  act  and  one  of  Othello's  long 
speeches  in  the  fourth,  when  even  the 
most  supercilious  critic  would  have  for- 
gotten to  find  fault. 

The  production  is  a  distinct  achieve- 
ment of  the  colored  race,  and  if  Harlem 
can  only  cultivate  a  taste  for  Shakespeare 
during  the  two  weeks  that  it  wiU  run,  the 
ambition  of  the  courageous  Mr.  Wright, 
who  has  gathered  together  and  trained  the 
cast,  wiU  be  fulfilled.  He  will  be  able  to 
play  Othello  at  the  head  of  his  own  com- 
pany in  an  extended  tour  through  the 
cities  where  there  are  theaters  for  the 
colored  race. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  performance 
was  not  whoUy  a  serious  affair.  To  the 
actors  it  undoubtedly  was,  but  there  was 
the  audience  to  consider.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Wright  had  .not  had  the  opportunity 
to  train  them  as  thoroughly  as  he  had  his 
company.  "It  was  the  audience  that 
failed  to  live  up  to  Shakespeare,"  we  are 
told.  The  result  was  ludicrous  in  many 
ways,  as  the  critic  relates: 

Most  of  them,  having  never  seen  or  read 
the  play,  had  very  little  idea  of  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  the.\'  were  only  too  ready 
to  giggle  when  they  should  have  wept. 

Edward  Wright,  as  Othello,  was  for- 
midable enough  in  appearance  to  hold  his 
audience  until  the  fatal  bedroom  -  scene 
in  the  last  act,  but  John  H.  Ramsey  had 
seen  fit  to  adorn  his  lago  with  a  fuzzy  wig 
with  long,  curling  locks  and  an  absurd 
mustache.  From  behind,  the  effect  was 
rather  like  the  Happing  ears  of  a  New- 
foundland dog.  Naturally,  it  was  too  much 
for  the  gravity  of  the  audience,  who  mis- 
took him  at  the  outset  for  the  comedian. 

logo's  rather  humorous  appearance  and 
the  quavering  voice  of  a  ravishing  Desde- 
mona  added  just  enough  of  comedy  to 
spoil    the   serious  scenes.     The   audience, 
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You  can  scrape  your  face 
with  any  old  razor.  A  rapid, 
easy,  clean  shave — Shaving 
Satisfaction — requires  a  blade 
that  shaves. 

Penn  Blades  are  made  scientif- 
ically right.  Each  blade,  made 
of  Sheffield  steel,  is  separately 
tempered,  ground,  honed  and 
tested — made  to  shave. 


that  Shave 


is  the  means  of  using  the  blades 
right — proper  balance,  proper 
w^eight,  proper  shaving  angle. 
Has  a  smooth  guard. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Penn  Safety  Razor  with  5  Blades  That  Shave 
costs  one  dollar.  Positively  gives  REAL 
shaves — Shaving  Satisfaction  —  or  your  dollar 
back.  You  can't  lose,  and  you  CAN  GET 
Shaving  Satisfaction  with  Penn  Razor  and 
Blades.  Go  right 
to  your  dealer 
and  get  one — 
or,  if  he  does  not 
have  it,  send  us 
aldollar  today — 
we'll    send    one. 

A.  C.  PENN 
incorporated 
100  Lafayette  St 
New  York  City  .«i_,„   c„„a,fa  $1.25 
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If  your  radiator  leaks,  pour  in 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  self-acting  radiator  cement 

Finds  the  Leak  and  Fixes  It 

Se-Ment-01  is  a  powder  put  up  in 
lithographed  tin  cans.  When  poured 
into  your  radiator  it  dissolves  in  the 
hot  water.  At  the  leak,  the  cool  air 
congeals  it  into  a  cement  that  repairs 
it  automatically. 

Look  for  the  pumpkin- 
colored  cans. 
Ask  any  dealer.        Price  75c. 

Made  by  the  makerx  of 
Norwesco  Auto  Top  Dressing 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Marietta,  0. 
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There  is  no 
longer  need  to  en- 
dure the  torture 
caused  by  improperly 
constructed  shoes,  built 
for  style  alone,  when 
you  can  haye  perfect 
foot-comfort,  yet  re 
tain  a  smart,  trim 
appearance,  by 
simply  wearing 


Plastic  7^ 
Shoes 


'or 
MEM 
WOMEN 
CHILDREN 


Lace,  Button,  High  and  Low  Cut 

Shaped  to  giye  that  freedom  of  action   to 
every  bone  and  muscle  of  the  foot,  which 
nature  intended — foot  troubles  of  all  descrip- 
tion, pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  caused  by 
the  crushing  of   the  lateral  arch — all  are  re- 
lieved. Flexible  arches  correct  flat-footedness. 
Properly   constructed     heels    distribute    the 
weight  of  the  body  evenly.  No  "breaking-in." 
From  the  very  first  step  walking  becomes  a 
pleasure;  while  absolute  freedom  from  burn- 
\ng  or  binding,  graceful  outlines  and  long:  wearing:  qualities,  as- 
sured by  the  best  of  materials  and  expert  workmanship,  make 
Plastic  Shoes  wonderfully  satisfying. 
Plastic  Shoes  are  not  sold  in  your  local  stores,  but  will  be 

Sent  Anyrwhere — Parcel  Post 

Plastic  Shoes  are  endorsed  by  leadinc:  orthopedic  physicians 
and  by  more  than  20,000  possessors  of  nappy  feet. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

By  New  England's' Leading  Shoe' House 

Send  for  Every  sufferer  from  foot  ailments  needs  the  valuable 
PQpp  infol'mation  this  booklet  contains  about  the  foot  and 

^"^*'         ita  problems  and  about  Plastic  Footwear.    A  postal 
Booklet  today  will  bring  your  copy  by  return  mail,     i 

Thayer,  McNeil  Company 
1 7  West  St.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Can  Be  Washed      ; 
Boiled  or       ^   ^ 
Sterilized     ■' 
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This  Style 
o,  456  with 
Genuine  Im- 
ported, Long, 
Stiff,  White 
Russian  Bristles, 
Price  $2  at  all  good 
dealers.  Send  dealer's 
name  far  Booklet  No.  1 
on  "Care  of  the  Hair." 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO. 

2333  S.  WabHh  Av.,Chlcaso 
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Tor 
Light 


'Mechamsmsy 

nothing  equals  3-in-Onc 
Oil.  The  oil  for  sewing 
machines,  victrolas,  locks, 
clocks,  typewriter,  adding 
machines,  scales,  scientific 
apparatus,  small  motors, 

S-in-One  Oil 

is  a   pure,  highly  refined   oil  com- 
pound, non  acid,  non-spoiling.    Has 
great  penetrating  power, yet  has  body 
enoughtostay  in  bearings  for  yeais. 
Not  only  lubricates  but  cleanses 
bearings,  and  protects  from  rust- 
Allstores:  Bottles,  10c, 25c,  50c. 
In  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c. 
FREE  —  Generous  sample 
and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
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3-in-OneO!ICo,. 
.42  KJVG,  Broadway, 
NY. 


l^andy  Oilcan 
Three  IN  ONE  OIL 


which  had  grown  up  on  (he  vaudeville 
sho\\s  produced  at  the  Lafayette  before 
it  took  its  present  flier  into  the  legitimate, 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  thinking  that 
the  bloody  fight  between  Cassio  and  Rod- 
criqo  was  something  to  laugh  at,  for  tho 
both  of  them  died  as  nobly  as  they  could 
they  were  ob^•iously  unaccustomed  to  it. 

When  Dcsdcnnma  lay  in  her  four- 
poster  waiting  to  be  murdered  by  her 
liege  lord  the  scene  struck  the  audience 
somehow  as  irresistibly  funny.  Shake- 
speare was  given  to  punning  even  in  his 
most  tragic  scenes,  but  on  this  occasion, 
when  Othello  remarked,  in  a  voice  that 
would  have  awakened  anybody  else  but 
the  lady  who  was  waiting  to  be  strangled, 
"Put  out  the  light!  Put  out  the  light! 
I'll  put  out  your  light!"  the  yell  that 
greeted  this  simple  jest  would  have 
shamed  an  Elizabethan  audience. 

During  the  rest  of  that  act  the  un- 
fortunate actor  was  unable  to  say  any- 
thing that  did  not  cause  an  eruption  of 
laughter  from  the  balcony,  and  the 'con- 
fusion was  increased  by  the  hisses  and 
shouts  of  "Shut  up!"  that  ran  through 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

Emilia  saved  the  situation,  and  for 
the  fu-st  time  in  the  history  of  "Othello" 
ran  away  with  the  act.  When  she  entered 
the  bedchamber  after  the  murder  of  her 
mistress  the  actress  rose  to  an  emotional 
lieight  that  would  have  gained  in  any 
sophisticated  Broadway  theater  the  same 
thunderous  applause  that  greeted  her 
speech  here. 


FALLING  GOLF-BALLS 

<<  TT  must  be  some  sort  of  a  game," 
-*-  remarked  the  dear  old  ladj',  as  she 
came  in  from  her  first  walk  across  the  golf- 
course,  with  quite  a  collection  of  little 
hard-rubber  balls  in  her  work-bag.  The 
frantic  golfers  whom  she  had  quite  in- 
nocently left  behind  her  on  the  links  were 
each  out  of  pocket  the  price  of  a  golf-ball — 
and  the  high  cost'of  golf -balls  is  a  topic  that 
they  have  discust  \\i\\\  violence  on  many 
occasions  already.  But  there  is  balm  in 
Golfdom.  The  dear  old  lady  A\'ill  know 
better  next  time,  and  the  i)rice  of  golf- 
balls  is  falling.  It  is  not  certain  yet,  the 
Indianapolis  lYews  admits,  just  how  far  the 
price  will  fall,  or  whether  the  effect  of  war- 
times will  not  send  it  flying  again,  but  the 
golfer  can  afford  to  be'decidedly  optimistic 
about  it.     As  we  read: 

Relief  is  in  prospect  because  the  seven- 
teen-year-old Haskell  golf-ball  patent  has 
expired.  In  the  future,  manufacturers 
will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  royalty  to  the 
owners  of  the  patents,  and  rubber-cored 
l)alls  can  be  manufactured  at  less  cost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  market  is 
now  open  to  EngHsh  ball-makers,  who,  in 
the  past,  have  been  ke{)t  out  of  the  field 
by  the  operation  of  the  Haskell  patent — 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  royalty  in 
addition  to  other  costs  of  marketing  here, 
and  .sell  for  lower  prices. 

Domestic  makers  and  dealers  may  not 
be  able  to  maintain  prices.  Golf,  just 
now,  is  not  being  \ery  widely  or  geiu>rally 
I)layed  in  the  British  Isles,  and  manufac- 
turers there,  since  the  patent  is  no  longer 
in  force,  may  be  depended  upon  to  look 
to  America  for  markets  for  their  product. 


This,  so  golfers  say,  is  bound  to  bring 
about  reductions  sooner  or  later,  and, 
-with  the  golf-baUs  cheaper,  the  number  of 
players  is  expected  to  increase.  But — 
there  is  the  rub!  The  more  players,  the 
greater  the  demand,  and,  the  greater  the 
demand,  the  stiffer  the  prices. 

Still,  golfers  are  not  dismayed.  Each 
year  sees  more  and  more  players.  Locally, 
the  season  is  well  under  way — not  officially 
"opened,"  to  be  sure,  but  in  progress 
none  the  less.  Links,  both  public  and 
private,  have  multiplied  in  Indianapolis 
and  its  vicinity,  but  even  now  they  are 
crowded  and  more  are  needed.  Thus 
does  the  ancient  and  honorable  pastime 
hold  its  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 
Once  a  man  sends  the  white  sphere, singing 
down  the  course  for  a  straight,  far,  fair 
drive,  he  is  lost.  Golf  has  him — he  is 
helpless  and  happy. 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA  MISSES  FIRE 

OLD-FASHIONED  methods  of  school- 
ing are  often  boomerangs  that  fly 
back  upon  the  schoolmaster  at  examina- 
tion-time. Readers  can  perhaps  recall  the 
teacher  who  demanded  a  verbatim  account 
of  the  Boston  Tea-Party  or  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Brazil,  as  these  appeared 
in  the  text-books.  Memory  is  'prentice 
to  reason,  but  a  .  sorry  master-workman 
when  reason  is  on  a  holiday.  Eighth- 
grade  students  in  rural  schools  in  a  certain 
section  of  Kansas  were  recently  called 
upon  to  give  a  short  account  of  Rip  Van. 
Wi7iJcle,  telling  where  he  lived  and  who  he 
was.  Here  was  a  character  from  a  story, 
and  if  a  child  can  remember  anything 
that  he  does  not  understand  it  should  be 
fiction.  But  the  answers  disclosed  only 
weary  vagueness  in  the  pupils'  minds.  The 
one  answer  that  reaUy  showed  a  definite 
mental  impress,  says  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  was  that  of  the  child  who  spoke  of 
poor  Rip  as  a  "queer  old  guy."  By  others 
he  was  called  a  German,  an  Irishman,  a 
Frenchman,  a  Russian,  and,  with  un- 
hyphenated neutrality,  "an  American." 
As  for  the  scene  of  the  famous  game  of 
bowls,  it  was  variously  designated  as  the 
Appalachian  Range,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Ozarks,  and  the  Alps. 

In  this  same  quiz  tw^o  other  questions 
were  asked — to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  and  to  teU  something  about 
the  burial  of  Moses.     As  we  read: 

These  questions  were  stickers  for  many 
of  the  six  hundred  eighth-grade  students 
in  the  Sedgwick  County  rural  schools. 
Many  strange  answers  were  gi\en  and 
some  were  classical  in  their  originality. 

In  answ^er  to  tlie  question  about  the 
Inirial  of  jS loses  one  lad  wrote: 

"There  was  no  one  at  his  funeral  except 
himself  and  the  angels.    They  buried  him." 

"Moses  didn't  have  any  tombstone  for 
years  after  his  burial,"  \\Tote  another. 
But  the  n>al  classic  among  all  the  answers 
was  this: 

"The  history  of  Moses  in  the  Bible: 
It  was  on  a  still  night  when  the  rush  of 
a  train  broke  the  silence  and  at  daybreak 
he  was  buried  at  tlu>  foot  of  a  mouutaiu 
and  let  the  dirt  roll  down  on  him." 
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Sweet  OJdSon^  thdf  made  me  d  Musician 


T 


O  my  friends  and  associates  and  indeed.'to  myself, 
I've  appeared  until  recently,  simply  a  plain,  middle- 
aged,  unemotional  business-man. 

"And  now  I  find  that  I'm  a  musician — must  have  been, 
in  fact,  all  my  life.  Tho'  as  I  have  no  voice  and  never 
learned  to  play  any  instrument,  I've  been  a  dumb  one. 

"How  did  I  find  this  out ?     I'll  tell  you  ! 

"  Last  Tuesday  night,  my  wife  and  I  were  at  the  Jones's. 
Jones  had  a  new  purchase— a  phonograph— and  he  obviously 
wanted  to  play  it  for  us.  We  stood  him  off  until  after  the 
last  rubber,  and  then  he  was  no  longer  to  be  denied.  He 
simply  went  and  got  a  record  and  started  the  machine. 

"And  then  wife  and  I  had  the  surprise  of  our  lives.  We 
never  had  cared  very  nmch  for  phonographs.  Wife  called 
them  'screechy.'  Personally,  I'm  prejudiced  against 
musical   machines. 

"  But  this  phonograph  was  different.  It  wasn't  screechy; 
it  wasn't  a  mere  machine. 

"'Oh!   Don't  you  remember 
sweet  Alice,    Ben   Bolt  f ' 

"With  the  first  notes,  I  sat  upright  in  my  chair.  How 
did  any  such  musical  tones  get  into  a  phonograph?  A  full- 
throated,  rich,  human  voice  was  singing  the  old,  familiar 
words.  It  was  beautiful.  The  very  melody  seemed  glorified 
by  the  inspiring  tones  that  voiced  it. 

'  Come  over  here  and  sing  this  yourself  ! '  said  Jones. 

"I  went  to  him  not  to  sing,  but  to  see  what  the  slender 
tube  terminating  in  a  handle,  which  he  had  drawn  from 


that  wonderful  phonograph,  could  be.  It  looked  interesting. 

"'Hold  this  in  your  hands!'  said  Jones.  'Move  the 
handle  in  to  make  the  music  louder;  draw  it  out  to  make 
it  softer.'     Then  he  started  the  record  again. 

"At  first  I  hardly  dared  to  move  the  little  device  in  my 
hands.  Presently,  however,  I  gained  confidence.  As  the 
notes  swelled  forth  and  softly  died  away  in  answer  to  my 
will,  I  became  bolder.     I  began  to  feel  the  music. 

"  It  was  wonderful!  Do  you  remember  how  in  Du 
Maurier's  famous  story,  the  hypnotist  —  Svengali — used 
Trilby's  glorious  voice  to  express  his  feeling? 

"7  was  doing  the  same.  I  was  using  a  splendid  voice — 
I  know  not  whose— <o  sing  with.  And  as  I  sang  the  old, 
old  song,  and  fairly  trembled  with  the  depth  of  the  emotion 
I  was  voicing,  the  fact  that  I  was— must  be— a  natural 
musician  dawned  upon  me.  And  with  it  came  a  glimpse 
of  the  glorious  possibilities  opened  to  me  by  this  great  new 
phonograph. 

"Violinist,  singer,  flutist,  pianist,  orchestra  conductor 
— the  whole  musical  genius  of  all  the  world — was  mine,  not 
to  hear  merely,  but  to  use  for  the  expression  of  my  own 
personality." 

*  *  * 

The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  on  exhibition  and  sale  at  the 
present  only  in  a  limited  number  of  Ihe  leading  music 
stores.  Catalog  and  address  of  the  nearest  store  will  be 
sent  upon  recjuest;  also  particulars  as  to  arrangements  for 
hearing  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  in  localities  where  it  is  not 
represented.     Address  Dept.  E5. 


t^Aeolian-Vocauon 

Conventional   styles,   $35   to  $75  without  the  Craduola.      With  Graduola,  $100  to  $350.     Art   styles, 
$375  to  $2000.     Moderate  Monthly  Payments.     Catalog  and  Complete  Information  Sent  Upon  Request. 

AEOLIAN     COMPANY,    Aeo/ia?i   Hall,    NEW     YORK 

Makers  of  the  famous  Pianola  and  largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  in  the  world. 

Copyright,  Igi4-I0i6,  The  Aeolian  i  ompany 
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One  Dollar 

at  your  dealer's 

or  direct  by  mail  to  you 


BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
MFG.    CO. 

124  So.  Sangamon  St. 

CHICAGO 

114  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

590  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco 

11 -17   Charlotte   Street 
Toronto.  Canada 


Benjamin  92 

The  Double  Duty  Electric  Plug 


TX7ERE  you  ever  reading  and  have 
"the  wife"  or  daughter  unfeel- 
ingly stop  you  by  unscrewing  one  of 
the  necessary  lights  to  divert  the  cur- 
rent to  a  curling  iron,  a  percolator,  a 
chafing  dish,  or  what  not.^  Of  course 
you've  been  thus  inconvenienced!  It's 
done  every  day — but  not  in 
the  best  regulated  families. 

At  home  and  in  the  office,  the 
best  regulated  families  use 
Benjamin  9  2.  They  make  the 
old"singlesocket"steplive]y, 
and  deliver  double  service. 

No  extra  wiring  required.  A 
child  can  attach  it. 


/m  yours  For 
Double  Duty" 


-f 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


"Look  at  these  bargains !  Typewriters  Rebuilt 
in  our  own  Factories.  'Guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remingtons  $15  to  $65  Smiths  $18  to  $50 
Underwoods  $25  to  $65  Royals  $30  to  $65 
L.  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60  Olivers  $23  to  $45 
Brand  new  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $45 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
Ihem.     Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE    Co.,  lu...  •'S4 


j  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  kitchen  of  this  home 
was  as  hot  as  fire  —  every 
summer  —  until  the  owner 
installed  a  simple 

*  GiiOnii: " 

VENTILATOR 

This  little  galvanized  iron  ventilator 
in  the  roof  removes  the  very  hot  upper 
air — day  and  niglit — yet  is  storm  and 
rain  proof.  With  the  attic  cool,  the 
kitchen  remains  livable. 

A  "GLOBE"  costs  but  a  few  dollars 
— the  standard  ventilator  for  35  years. 
Ask  your  Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Tin- 
smith, Hardware  Dealer,  or  send  for 
our  Circular  P. 

Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


"BOMBAYREED"  JARDINIERES 


Dept.  H 


Woven   by    hand.    Special' offer. 

Size  to  cover  standard  4-inch  pot, 
35c  each,  3  for  $1,  postpaid. 
Send  post  card  for  24  page 
booklet  showing  other  styles 
and  sizes.     It's  free.     Address 

BOMBAYREED  MFC. 
COMPANY, 
ATLANTA,  CA. 


omci' 
Have 
Leonai-d  Cleanable 
Refri^eraior5 


Like  a  Clean  China  Dish 

More  "Leonard"  Cleanable  Refrig- 
erators are  sold  every  year  than  any 
other  make.  Lined  with  one  piece  of 
real  p<>i-eol:i ill  eii:iiiiel  on  stfoL 
Keeps  food  in  ice-cold,  fresh  circu- 
lating air.  Awarded  FIItST  1»III'/K 
at  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
Style  shown  is  No.  4405,  size  34x20x47. 
price  $35.00;  freight  paid  as  far  as 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Rivers.    50  other 


styles  $16.50  up. 


FREE 
B  O  OK 

tells    why 
a    million 
house- 
wives 
bought 
Leonard 
Refriger- 
ators. 
Write 
today. 
j   Grand  Rapid.s 
Refrigerator 

Co. 
IS.t  Clycli- 
I'rtrk  Ave. 

Grand  Rapids 
Mich. 


Two  of  the  answers  to  the  Prodigal- 
Sou  question  were: 

"The  Prodigal  Son  went  away  from 
home  and  after  a  while  he  eame  hack 
and  said:    'Father,  thou  art  a  sinner.'" 

"While  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off 
his  father  came  to  meet  him  and  fell  on 
his  dirty  neck  and  kissed  him." 


^"G.  B.  S."  WRITES  A  NOVEL 

T  T  is  thirty-three  years  since  George 
^  Bernard  Shaw  last  turned  his  quill  to 
novel-writing.  He  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  last  three  decades  in  his  pseudo- 
philosophical  laboratory,  dissecting  para- 
doxes, becoming  skilled  in  inventing  new 
blends  of  sophism  and  verity,  and  creating 
synthetical  people  who,  skipping  lightly 
through  the  lines  of  his  plays,  express  re- 
ality in  unreal  terms.  In  all  this  he  has 
l)een  as  earnest  about  his  own  work  as  he 
lia.s  been  delicately  satirical.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  the  true  characteristic  of  his  country- 
men, of  being  deeply  embarrassed  when 
taken  by  others  as  seriously  as  he  takes 
himself,  and  very  angry  when  he  is  not. 
1 1  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Arnold 
Bennett's  words  would  prick  him  to  instant 
action.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  inclined 
to  be  even  more  analytical  than  Mr.  Shaw, 
is  synthetical  in  his  writing,  and  who 
writes  novels  of  great  length  and  several 
volumes,  and  few  plays,  made  the  rather 
meaning  remark  that  "one  reason  why  a 
play  is  easier  to  write  than  a  novel  is  that 
a  play  is  shorter  than  a  novel."  After  the 
first  snort  of  wrath,  Mr.  Shaw  character- 
izes this  as  "novelists'  blufif,"  and  prepares 
a  counter-attack.  He  can  not  resist  the 
remark  that  "so  is  the  Bible  shorter  than 
the  London  Directory,"  but  further  than 
this  refuses  to  involve  himself  in  an 
argument.  Instead — "I  will  just  take 
one  of  the  shortest,  most  intense,  and  most 
famous  scenes  in  English  dramatic  litera- 
ture and  rewrite  it  as  a  chapter  of  a  novel 
in  the  style  of  my  friends  Bennett  and 
Wells  and  Galsworthy  w^hen  they  are  too 
lazy  to  write  plays."  Thus  it  is  that  we 
have  that  remarkable  addition  to  English 
literature,  the  last  chapter  of  "Macbeth," 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  collaboration 
with  William  Shakespeare. 

Th«>  <'hapter  opens  in  a  characteristi- 
cally Bennett  -  Wells  -  Galsworthy  style. 
With  the  opiMiing  words,  "He  was  to  fail, 
after  all,  then  ..."  we  find  ourselves 
instantly  back  in  the  B.-W.-G.  atmosphere 
— that  at  mosphere  of  t he  overheated  study 
heavy  with  incense  of  introspection.  But 
with  the  second  paragraph  t)ur  senses  are 
alert  to  a  new  and  fresher  y^d/ws.  Here  is  a. 
Macbeth  who  is  a  little  bored  with  killing 
his  frii>nds — "Duncan,  Banquo,  the  Ma^-- 
dulT  people."  He  listens  sadly  to  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  and  reflects  that  he 
had  never  told  (Uruach  {Lady  Macbclh) 
that  his  real  reason  for  killing  Banquo 
was  because  the  latter  "had  gi\en  himself 
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Madam— See! 

Your  Ironing  Made  Easy 


Just  think  of  It.     All  your  ironing  beautifully  finished  in 
one-fourth  the  time  it  generally  takes  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.     No  more  tired,  aching  head,  back  or  feet.     No  more  ironing 
drudgery.  The  Simplex  irons  practically  everything  except  dresses  and  shirt 
waists,  and  does  the  work  quicker,  better  and  with  much  less  expense  than  you 
have  ever  had  it  done  before.   .  It  irons  your  Table  Clothes,  Napkins,  Doilies,  Cen- 
terpieces, Dresser  Scarfs,  Curtains,  Sheets,  Bedspreads,  Pillow  Cases,  Blankets,  Towels, 
Handkerchiefs,  Underwear,  Kitchen  Aprons,  Night  Dresses,  Pajamas,  Hosiery,  Children's 
Play  Clothes  and  many  other  things.    We  guarantee  the  Simplex  Ironer  will  do  all  this.  And 
we  prove  it,  at  our  expense,  in  your  own  home. 


SiNPiEX  Ironer 


I 


30  Days*  Free  Trial — Easy  Terms 

This  selling  plan  now  makes  it  easy  for  every  housewife  to  own  a  Simplex  Ironer. 
This  modern  household  labor  saver  is  more  important  in  your  home  than  a  sewing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  washing  machine  or  kitchen  cabinet.     The  Simplex 
will  bring  you  hours  of  ease,  comfort  and  relief  from  the  hardest  work  in  your 
home.     The  Simplex  Ironer  received  Gold  Medal — Highest  Award  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  1915. 

We  urge  every  woman  to  send    for  the  large,  handsomely  illustrated    Book  above.  ^r^  Alliencail 

This  contains  many  pages  of  actual  photographic  reproductions  of  the  beautiful  work         ^^  y^l^  Ironing 

the  Simplex  does.     This  Free  Book  shows  the  almost  unlimited  variety  of  work        ^T  y>^  M.-k:.,..    r„ 

possible  on  the  simplex  Ironer.  ^-  ■'■/jf^-''' 

The  Simplex  is  operated  by  hand,  gasoline  or  electric  power;  heated  by  y^'  i^^/^  506.  168  N.  Michigan 

gas,  gasoline  or  electricity,  at   an  average  cost  of    2c  or  4c  for  an    entire  .^i;'- '•5«'  Avenue,  Chicago 

ironing.     Made   in  8  sizes    to  last  a  lifetime.      A    model    to  suit    every  y^L-- '    ;.:?'  Gentlemen: Please 

home.      $30.00  up.      Don't   fail  to  fill  in  the  Free    Coupon  and  mail  y<!:':'     •v'       send  me,  by  return  mail. 

It  Today.  /^  vi>?*  '•  *   copy   of   your  Big    Free 

American    Ironing    Machine    Co.        /W   pPa"™!''  '"'*  ^"^  ^''^'"'"' 

506,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

IVi  also  mak' Ironing  Machines  and  Equipment  for  the'Smallot     /  j^-'  Name. 

Hand  Laundry,  Hotel,  Imtlulion,  etc. 

Write  for   Catalog  ^^^^ 

9"  !0  ^..t^lOtt^  Address 
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>--^  Flavor  and  Healthfulness  ^-s. 

f\J     Of  Foods  Depend  On     Kj\ 

Your  Refrigerator 

WHEN  you  buy  that  new  refrigerator  this  Spring,  buy  a  safe  one. 
Don't  let  a  few  extra  dollars  of  first  cost  stand  in  the  way  of 
perfect  service  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  The  highest  grade  refrigerator 
will  save  enough  foods  and  ice  to  soon  pay  its  extra  cost.  Learn  the 
advantages,  then  consider  also  the  reputation  of  the  old,  reliable 

BOHN  Syphon  Refrigerators 

and  you  will  know  the  '"Bohn"  will  satisfy  you  perfectly.  They  are  the  only  re- 
frigerators having  strictly  one  piece  porcelain  enamel  linings  with  nmnd  corners. 
Merely  wiping  them  out  with  a  wet  cloth  cleans  them  perfectly.  The  Bohn  .Syphon 
produces  a  rapid  circulation  of  cold  dry  air  which  protects  and  preserves  foods. 
This  system  is  used  by  the  great  American  railroads  and  the  Pullman  Company. 
Best  dealers  in  most  cities  and  towns  sell  the  "'Bohn." 
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Housewives'  Favorite  Recipe  Book 

Ni'arly  a  thou.sand  recipes  which  require  refrig- 
eration before  serving — salads,  desserts,  bever- 
ages, candies,  etc.  Given  us  by  thousands  of 
liousewives  from  all  over  the  country.  Entirely 
new,  126  pages,  cloth  bound,  by  mail  soc. 

Write  for  Free  Book  on  Home 
Refrigerators 

This  book  gives  you  practical  information  on 
how  to  choose  a  refrigerator  and  shows  all  the 
"Bolin"  advantages. 

WHITE  ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

1510  University  Avenae,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York 

:,.i  Wi-st  42inl  street 

Chicago  Los  Angeles 

lis  Kast  Wasliiii?toii  St.  SU:i  So.  HillSt. 

(ir>pi  site  City  Library 


''What  Happens  After] 
Death? 


A  Symposium  by  Twenty- 
Six  Eminent  Writers 


This  question  has  been  asked  by  millions. 
Some  of  these  writers  make  positive  reply 
in  this  new  volume: 

"We  Do  Not  Die."  declares  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts.  "After 
Death — Nothingness,"  says  Dr.  Max  Nordau.  "After 
Death — Something,"  asserts  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers. 
"The  Undying  Soul,"  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  writes 
about.  "No  One  Comes  Back  To  Tell,"  is  the  agnostic 
opinion  of  John  Bloundelle-Burton.  "We  Can  Not 
Come  To  An  End,"  urges  A.  ('.  Benson.  "Death  is 
NOT  the  End,"  Sir  Robert  .Anderson  is  certain.  The 
late  Monsignor  R.  F.  Benson  writes  of  "Our  Chance  of 
Immortality."  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  presents  "The 
Theosophic  View,"  and  there  are  many  other  star- 
tling and  interesting  replies. 


12mo,    Cloth,    75c   net;    by  mail,   83c 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-60  Fourtti  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y. 


ABIGJOB 

for 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bijr  salaries.  Thousands  of  limifl 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
arc  earning  $y.000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  Bookkeepinir  unnecessary  to  begin  -we  prepare  you 
from  ground  up.  Course  personally  sutierviaeil  by  Wm.  A.  Chase, 
LL.M.,  C.  P.  A.  (ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Kxaminera  in 
Accouptancyl,  and  large  staff  of  experts.  I,ow  tuition  fee- — easy  terms. 
Write  now  for  free  hook  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  662  H,  Clilcago,  IH. 


moral  airs."  He  harkens  fretftilly  to  the 
cooing  of  the  pigeons  and  ponders  dully 
why  it  is  that  "he,  who  rather  enjoyed 
killing  other  people,  should  feel  an  intense 
repugnance  to  kill  himself!"  There  are 
l)ages  of  introspection  and  wandering  re- 
flection, finally  interrupted,  or,  at  least, 
checked,  by  a  scraping  sound.  It  is 
Macduff  sharpening  his  claymore  on  the 
flagstones.  Several  more  paragraphs  of 
mental  groping  bring  Macbeth  to  the  verge 
of  conflict.  The  first  onslaught  favors  bim, 
and  the  two  retire  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
stage — no,  rather,  of  the  courtyard — to 
discuss  the  matter  of  Macbeth'^  supposed 
invulnerability.  A  story,  or  even  a  last 
chapter,  in  the  B.-W.-G.  style  can  not  be 
quoted  freely  within  the  limited  space 
of  the.se  columns,  but  from  this  point  to  ihe 
end  is  enough  to  give  a  suggestion  of  the 
whole.  We  begin  with  Macduff's  reply  to 
Ms  opponent's  boast.  The  story  is  copy- 
righted by  the  Star  Company,  and  appears 
in  the  New  York  American,  among  other 
publications.     We  read: 

Macbeth  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  He 
stood  petrified  while  a  tale  poured  from 
Macduff's  lips  such  as  had  never  before 
blasted  the  ears  of  mortal  man.  It  can 
not  be  repeated  here — there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  library  censorship.  Let  it  suffice 
that  it  was  a  tale  of  the  rude  but  efficient 
obstetric  surgery  of  those  ancient  times, 
and  that  it  established,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  fact  that  Macduff  had  never 
been  born. 

After  that,  Macbeth  felt  that  he  simply 
could  not  fight  with  him.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  afraid,  even  now.  Nor  was  it  that 
he  was  utterly  disgusted  at  the  way  the 
witches  had  let  him  down  again.  He  just 
could  not  bring  himself  to  hack  at  a  man 
who  was  not  natural.  It  was  like  trying 
to  eat  a  cat.  He  flatly  refused  further 
combat. 

Of  course,  Macduff  called  him  coward. 
He  did  not  mind  that  so  much;  for  he  had 
given  his  proofs,  and  nobody  woiUd  believe 
Macduff:  nor,  indeed,  would  any  reason- 
able man  expect  him  to  fight  an  unborn 
adversary.  But  Macduff  hinted  at  un- 
bearable things.  At  defeat,  disgrace,  the 
pillory,  even. 

A  surge  of  WTath  went  through  Macbeth. 
He  was,  above  all  things,  a  country  gentle^ 
man;  and  that  another  country  gentleman 
should  move  his  timber  wthout  acquiring 
any  rights  infuriated  him.  He  became 
reckless.  Birnani  Wood — his  wood — had 
been  taken  to  Dunsinane !  Was  that  a  thing 
he  could  be  expected  to  stand? 

What  tho  Macduff  had  not  been  properly 
born?  Was  it  not  all  the  more  likely  that 
he  had  a  weak  constitution  and  could  not. 
stick  it  out  if  he  were  prest  hard  in  the 
fight?  .\nyhow,  Macbeth  would  try.  He 
braced  liiinself,  grasped  his  claymore  pow- 
erfully, thrust  Jiis  shield  under  the  chin 
of  his  ad\ersary,  and  cried,  "  Lay  on, 
Macduff'" 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  un- 
fortunate form  of  defiance.  When  the 
news  had  come  to  ^fnr(^uff  at  the  slaughter 
of  his  wif(>  and  boy,  he  liad  astonished  the 
messenger  by  exclaiming:  "'What!  .Ml  my 
pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  at  one  fell 
swoop!"      Accustomed    from    his   earliest 
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youth  to  deal  with  horses,  he  knew  hardly- 
anything  of  poultry,  which  was  a  woman's 
business.  When  he  used  the  word  "dam," 
properly  applicable  onl}'  to  a  mare,  in 
referring  to  a  hen,  Malcolm,  tho  [deepl\- 
moved  by  liis  distress,  had  a  naiTow  escape 
from  a  fit  of  hysterics;  for  the  innocent 
blunder  gave  him  an  impulse  to  untimely 
laughter. 

The  story  had  been  repeated;  and  some- 
thing of  it  had  come  to  Macduff' f<  ears.  He 
was  a  higlily  strung  man,  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive to  ridicule.  Since  that  time,  tlie 
slightest  allusion  to  chickens  had  driven 
liim  to  transports  of  fm-y.  At  the  words, 
"Lay  on!"  he  saw  red.  Macbeth,  from 
the  instant  those  fatal  Avords  passed  liis 
lips,  had  not  a  dog's  chance. 

In  any  case,  he  would  not  have  been 
ready  to  meet  a  sudden  attack.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  subject  to  a  strange  dis- 
cursiveness which  sent  his  mind  wandering 
to  the  landscape,  and  to  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  district,  at  the  most  exciting  crises 
of  his  fate. 

When  he  meant  to  tell  Gruach  that  he 
had  arranged  to  have  Banquo  killed,  he 
had  said  to  her,  instead:  "Light  thickens; 
and  the  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky 
wood."  And  his  attention  had  strayed  to 
the  wood-pigeon  when  Macduff's  yell  of 
fury  spUt  his  ears,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
he  felt  his  foe's  teeth  close  through  his 
nose  and  his  foe's  dirk  drive  through 
his  ribs. 

When  Malcolm  arrived,  there  was  little 
left  of  Macbeth  but  a  pile  of  mince. 
Macduff  was  panting. 

"That  will  teach  him,"  he  said,  and 
stopt,  exsufBicate. 

They  laid  Macbeth  beside  Gruach'  in 
God's  quiet  acre  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  Dunsinane.  Malcolm  erected  a  hand- 
some tomb  there,  for  the  credit  of  the 
institution  of  kingship;  and  the  epitaph, 
all  things  considered,  was  not  unhandsome. 
There  was  no  reproach  in  it,  no  vain 
bitterness.  It  said  that  he  had  "succeeded 
I)u7i.ca7i.'" 

The  birds  are  still  singing  on  Dunsinane. 
The  wood-pigeon  still  coos  about  the  coos; 
and  Malcolm  takes  them  frankly  an(i 
generously.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge 
him,  or  to  judge  Macbeth.  Macbeth  was 
born  before  his  time.  Men  call  him  a 
villain;  but  had  the  press  existed  in  his 
time,  a  very  trifling  pecuniary  sacrifice 
on  his  part  would  have  made  a  hero  of 
him.  And,  to  do  liim  Justice,  he  was 
never  stingy. 

Well!     WeU! 

And  then  there  is  the  Shavian  post- 
script, that  grimaces  simultaneously  at  the 
B.-W.-G.  novel,  the  B.-W.-G.  play,  the 
Shaw  play,  and  Shaw  himself.  It  expresses 
first  a  sigh  of  satisfaction: 

There!  That  is  what  is  called  novel- 
writing!  I  raise  no  idle  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  easy  or  not.  But  that  sort  of 
thing  I  can  write  by  the  hundred  thousand 
words  on  my  head.  1  believe  that,  if  I 
turned  my  attention  to  mechanics  for  a 
month  or  two,  I  could  make  a  typewriter 
attachmtmt  that  would  do  it,  Hke  the  cal- 
culating attachment  that  has  lately  come 
into  use.  The  odd  thing  is  that  i)eople 
seem  to  like  it.  They  swallow  it  in  doses 
of  three  hundred  pages  at  a  time;  and 
they  are  not  at  all  k(*en  on  Shakespeare. 
Decidedly,  when  my  faculties  dettay  a 
little  further,   I   shall  go   back   to  novel- 
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al-Iay',  1  a-le';  2  a-la',  tt.  [al-layed';  al-lat'ing.] 
1.  To  calm  the  violence  or  reduce  the  intensity  of;  re- 
lieve; soothe.  2.  To  lay  to  rest;  pacify;  calm.  Sf.  To 
lay  aside;  put  down;  overthrow;  annul.  [  <  a-2  +  AS. 
lecgan,  lay.] 

Syn.:  abate,  alleviate,  appease,  assuage,  calm,  compose 
lessen,  lighten,  mitigate,  moderate,  mollify,  pacify,  palliate 
quiet,  reduce,  relieve,  soften,  soothe,  still,  tranquilize  To 
allay  Is  to  lay  to  rest,  guiet,  or  soothe  that  which  is  excited. 
To  alleviate  Is  to  lighten  a  burden.  We  allay  suffering  by 
using  means  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  sufferer;  we  al- 
leviate suffering  hy  doing  something  toward  removal  of  the 
cause,  so  that  there  Is  less  to  suffer;  we  allay  rage  or  panic; 
we  alleviate  poverty,  but  do  not  allay  it.  Pacify,  directly 
from  the  Latin,  and  appease,  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  signify  to  bring  to  peace;  to  mollify  is  to  soften;  to 
mitigate  is  to  make  mild;  we  mollify  a  harsh  dlspc  ttlon  or 
temper,  mitigate  rage  or  pain.  To  calm,  qrdet.  or  t7\i  quilize 
IS  to  make  still;  compose,  to  adjust  to  a  calm  and  settled 
condition;  to  soothe  (originally  to  assent  to,  humor)  Is  to 
bring  to  pleased  quietude.  We  allay  excitement,  appease 
a  tumult,  calm  agitation,  compose  our  feelings  or  counte- 
nance, pacify  the  quarrelsome,  quiet  the  boisterous  or  clamor- 
ous, soothe  grief  or  distress.  Compare  alleviate.  — Ant : 
agitate,  arouse,  excite,  Ian,  kindle,  provoke,  rouae.  stir 
•Ur  up. 
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A  NOISY   BEAUTY-CONTEST 

NOT  content  with  having  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  circus  in  its  midst,  New 
York  City  recently  held  a  Baby  Show  and 
a  prize-contest  for  the  most  perfect  baby. 
It  may  not  seem  at  first  thought  that  a 
decision  on  forty-four  little  pink  citizens 
would  start  much  of  a  row  in  a  city  of  five 
million  people,  but  wait.  Think  what  a 
rumpus  was  raised  by  a  slighting  remark 
about  just  one  baby  some  time  or  other. 
Then  try  to  realize  what  it  means  to  say 
publicly  that  one  certain  baby  is  obviously 
a  better  baby  than  forty-three  others. 
Pity  the  judges!  A  baby  is  the  pride  of 
the  household — and  more.  He  has  cousins, 
aunts,  uncles,  second-cousins,  great-aunts, 
and  great-uncles,  godmothers,  godfathers, 
and  all  their  various  relatives  reaching  out 
unto  the  families  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
removed.  They  have  all  been  watchfully 
waiting  for  the  truth  to  become  known, 
namely,  that  their  hopeful  is  New  York's 
greatest,  cleverest,  best-tempered,  most 
divinely  formed  baby.  Of  this  they  are 
proud,  but,  we  fear,  not  too  proud  to 
fight.  Then  out  comes  the  decision — the 
humiliating,  imbecile  decision,  in  the 
monung  paper! 

For  news  of  the  great  uprising  of  the 
forty-three  clans  devoted  to  the  avenging 
of  insulted  babyhood,  we  must  wait  for 
intelligence  in  the  future,  when  the  in- 
evitable events  have  taken  their  course. 
For  the  present  there  is  presented  for  our 
delectation  by  the  New  York  Su7i  this 
amusing  account  of  the  Judgment  of  New 
York  (not  Paris,  this  time),  on  the  final 
day  of  the  contest: 

From  the  standpoint  of  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  observe  forty-three  babies  aU 
taking  their  afternoon  tea  at  once,  while 
the  forty-fourth,  drest  in  his  birthday 
clothes,  hollered  murder  and  down  with 
the  Government  in  the  well-known  baby 
vernacular,  the  prize-baby  contest  j^ester- 
day  afternoon  seemed  something  like  a  new 
form  of  amusement — say  a  dinner-party, 
a  medical  clinic,  and  a  Chinese  opera  all 
in  one. 

But  take  it  from  that  six-months-old 
edition  of  Jess  Willard  who  thought  he 
saw  pansies,  or  something  as  strange 
to  city  kids,  in  the  beard  of  the  examining 
surgeon,  and  went  after  them  with  both 
fists  and  feet  all  at  once,  the  party  was  a 
regular  bang-up  affair  with  more  fun  in  it 
than  a  boxful  of  monkeys. 

As  for  the  others,  however,  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  they  viewed  the  proceed- 
ings as  something  equivalent  to  a  tliree- 
ring  circus  or  the  exhibition  of  a  herd  of 
pink  elephants  endowed  with  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  trample  down  and 
eat  up  every  baby  whose  mother  had  the 
effrontery  to  enter  it  in  a  New  York 
Better  Baby  Week  prize-contest.  It  was 
hard  to  say,  because  at  one  moment 
they  seemed  to  regard  the  affair  as  one  of 
Mr.  Daniels'  sailors  might  regard  a  glass 
of  beer,  while  at  the  next  they  launched 
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out  on  a  set  determination  to  start  a 
regular  labor -forum  riot  or  know  the 
reason  wh^'. 

Any  baby  might  be  excused  for  object- 
ing to  the  insertion  into  its  mouth  of  a 
2  by  4  scantling  merely  that  an  inquisitive 
surgeon  (;ould  satisfy  his  curiosit>  about. 
tonsils.  And  what  groAvm  person,  let  alone 
babies,  wouldn't  object  to  ha\-ing  his  or 
her  ribs  tickled  ])\'  a  bearded  stranger  who 
had  had  the  nerve  to  shout  out.  the  word 
"asymmetrical"  to  the  clause  regarding 
hands  and  arms? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  word  '"asym- 
metrical "  caused  more  panic  among  the 
mothers  than  among  the  babies.  Some 
of  the  babies  simpl\'  disregarded  it;  others 
turned  a  pair  of  knowing  eyes  at  the 
judge  pronouncing  sentence  and  gave  him 
the  merry  ha!  ha!  right  then  and  there 
just  to  show  how  much  they  cared  about 
it.  But  there  wasn't  a  mother  wiio  didn't 
draw  a  long  face,  some  of  them  even  losing 
(!olor,  when  "asj^mmetrical"  was  marked 
XI p  against  her  hopeful. 

But  in  spite  of  "asymmetrical,"  the 
party  must  be  judged  a  success.  Each 
mother  carried  her  baby  away  firm  in 
the  belief  that  it  had  beaten  every  other 
baby  coming  and  going,  and  no  doubt 
all  will  retain  that  belief  even  after  the 
results  of  the  contest  are  made  known  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  If  lung-power  had 
counted  for  anything,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
all  of  them  would  be  right,  but  the  score- 
card  makers  decided  that  lung-power,  being 
a  100  per  cent,  asset  of  all  babies,  should 
not  be  recorded. 


UNDEFEATED  LA  FOLLETTE 

XT  OT  all  Senators  fit  the  pictures  in  the 
^  ^  funny  papers.  The  man  there  de- 
picted, fat,  soft-hatted,  guileful  in  expres- 
sion, and  with  pockets  stuffed  with  special 
privileges,  is  largely  a  relic  of  bygone 
years.  Still  less  does  it  fit  some  individuals 
— Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  for  instance, 
who  played  a  large  part  in  purging  the 
Senate  of  its  former  corporation  repre- 
sentatives. In  a  recent  article  in  the  New ' 
York  Tribune,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  Frederic  C.  Howe,  who 
writes  as  one  of  authority  on  the  subject  of 
Wisconsin  and  its  public  men,  gives  several 
reasons  why  "The  Little  Giant"  of  Wis- 
consin is  not  the  cartoon  type  of  Senator. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  no  wealth  to 
speak  of.  He  makes  money  for  himself 
and  supports  La  FoUette'.s  Weekly  to  a  largti 
extent  by  his  lectures.  Then,  he  lives 
simply,  tho  generously,  wathout  much 
"fuss  and  feathers,"  but  usually  with  a 
house  full  of  guests.  He  has  been  "on 
the  firing-line"  an<l  has  worked  hard  in 
public  life  ever  since  he  was  graduated 
from  college  thirty-seven  j'ears  ago.  His 
latest  achievement  has  been  to  "come 
back"  when  many  out.side  newspapers 
were  already  jubilantl.\'  shouting  the  news 
that  he  was  down  and  out.  "His  State, 
it  was  said,  was  tired  of  him  and  the  things 
for  which  he  stood,  while  the  halls  of 
(Congress  would  hear  him  no  more."  And 
then  came  the  contradictory,  and  inci- 
dentally the  true,  report   t  liat   he.  had  after 
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ReducesPayroll-SavesErrors 


Oiciipies  less  than 
a  s,fittirf/out  of 
i/ii*  space. 


See  letter  from  The 

Robert   St?npsoTi 

Company,  Ltd.,  of 

Toronto 


Writing  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  alarge  manufacturing  con- 
cern The  Robert  Simpson  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  stated: 


Calculating  Machine 


"After  installing  a  Monroe  Calculating  Machine,  we 
were  able  to  reduce  our  office  staff  and  have  elimin- 
ated the  possibility  of  errors.  The  simplicity  of  oper- 
ating the  Monroe  is  a  big  factor  in  its  favor.  We  in- 
struct young  girls  so  they  can  figure  percentages  and  do 
extending  of  figures  in  half  the  time  that  thoroughly 
experienced  operators  can  do  the  work  on  our 
other  machines." 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  superior  service  of  the  Monroe.  In 
ahnost  countless  other  offices  and  factories,  big  and  little,  the  Monroe 
has  revolutionized  figure  detail.  It  is  the  machine  that  not  only  Adds 
but  Subtracts,  Divides  and  Multiplies  as  easily  as  other  machines  add. 
Anyone  can  attain  highspeed  with  little  practice — noexpert  necessary. 

Write  for  facts  and  demonstration 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  WoolworthBldg.,  New  York 


boston,  UjI  Devonshire  Street 
Hartford,  18  Asylum  Street 
Albany,  2  Clinton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  515  Dillaye   Mem.  Bldgf. 
Rochester.  42  East  Avenue 
HuRalo.  458  Ellicott  Square  RWtf. 
Philadelphia, New  Stock  Kx.  Hldg. 
haltimore.  The  Falconer  Co. 


Washiiiifton.  D.C.,  Woodward  BKlg, 
Richmond.  Va.,  18  So.  14lh  Street 
Norfolk,  \a..  913  Nat.  Bk.  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Greenville.  S.  C,  Ban!;  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga. .  312  Hurt  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  75  \*andergrift  Bldg. 
Cleveland.  ^05  Frederick  Bldg. 
Detroit.  il8  Penobs,  ot  Bldg. 
Toronto,  Ont. ,  Canada;  84  Bay  St. 


St.  Paul,  American  Bank  Bldgf. 
Denver,  1639  Champa  Street 
Salt  Lake  City.  Shields  Stationerj'  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Merch.  Nat.  Bk.Bldg. 
Los  Angeles.  509  \'annu)S  Bldg. 
Boise,  210  N.  8th  Street 
Chicago,  330  W.  Monroe  Street 
St.Louis,944SyndirateTrust  Bldg. 
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IF  you  will  say  "Pebeco^^ 
to  your  druggist  now,  you 
won't  need  to  say  "Ouch!" 
to  your  dentist  later. 

PCBeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Ten-Day  Trial  Tube    mailed    Free    upon    request. 
Address  Lehn  &  Fink,  126  William  St.,  New  York 
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Surprise  Her 

W^ith  a  Bent  Grand  Piano 

WITH  tKe  passing  of  each  montK 
more  and  more  of  the  world's 
g,reat  artists  are  recog^nizin^ 
the  value  of  the  Bent  Grand  Piano 
as  the  artistic  piano  of  today.  Its 
superior  qualities  of  tone  and  action 
demand  investig,ation. 

"PI?  P  P  —Valuable  Booklets.  Send  for 
-t^JNj-J-^  our  booklets  which  explain 
piano  value,  also  what  to  look  for  in  the 
selection  of  an  instrument  for  your  home. 
These  booklets  contain  real  piano  informa- 
tion and  guided  by  them  you  are  sure  to 
select  a  ^ood  piano.  They  are  FREE  for 
the  asking.     Ask  for  Series  "W" 

GEO.  p.  BENT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers — £s£.  1870 

214-216  S.  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Garage^6Q^ 


10  X  12  feet  "Steelcote" 

Edwarda  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal    :for   illustrated   catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  337-387  Eggleston  Ave.,CiDcinnaU,0. 

"y*  \J  17  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  1MTI4I7 

111,  !-•  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  shows  H'  1  IlE. 

U|y^|l»¥i  how  to  command  it.   Contains  8,000  Ol/^OT 

IxlVjfll  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  KHjlll 
lirrkr»I\l°°°    Antonyms.      Cloth.    724    pp. 

W|ll<l|  Ji.Sonet;  postage,  I2C.    Funk  &  Miie-  PI    APF 

"  vlVi.f  ^^„j  Company,  3.-i4-G0  Foiirtli  Ave.,  K.Y.  *   ^rx^*-' 


PANAMA  PACmC 
INTERNATIONAL/ 

^^0 


Sharpens   Safety    Blades    Perfectly 

At  last  the  perfect  sharpener — the 

STAG  SHARPENER 


The  only  sjiarpeuer  tliat  hnth  hones  and  strops 
all  makes  of  safety  blades.  Keeps  l)lades  in  per- 
fect shaving  roiidition.  Makes  old 
hiadesbotterthan  new.   Sni-pris- 

iiigly  simple.  Roller  in  holder  autx^imatieully 

sots  blade  always  at  eorrecl   honing   and 

stropping    ani,'I(^.    Thumb   lock  makes  it. 

easy  to  insert  and  remove  blades.    Heavily 

nickeled  holder,  barber's  hone  and  stroprin 

lu-at  box,  complete?,  nostpaid,  $1.00.  Try 

it  10  days,   money   haok 

if  not  satisfactory. 

DealersWrite  for  Specirtl 

Intrndiictorv  Offer 

STAG  CO. 

82  So.  State  St.,  Cliica^o 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  tor 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think    of    som 
simple    thing    to 
patent-     Protect 


EXTRAORDSNARYOFFER-f^oj^'y* 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Hanger.  "  Wa 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
centdeposit  in  advance.  'ih\softei  iaahsolutcly  genuine. 
Vt/BlTF   "TftnA  y  for  O"'  big  catalog  showing 
WWnilK.    a\tUlt*t    jjy^  fj^,,  ,j^g  ^,f  bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  la  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  inform.Ttion.    It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limitea  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIOER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  I'J  16  model  Rang0r  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  loam  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  now  special  offers.  Write  today. 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept  f  172.  .CHICAGO,  ILL 


all  run  far  ahead  of  Governor  Pliilipp  in 
the  State  Pre.sidential  primaries  and  had 
fifteen  of  his  delegates  out  of  twenty-six 
elected.  The  personality  of  such  a  man 
is  interesting.  It  is  entertainingly  and 
intimately  revealed  by  Commissioner  Howe 
in  the  article  from  which  we  quote  in  part 
as  follows: 

La  FoUette  works  hard.  He  broods 
over  public  questions  until  he  sees  through 
them.  I  have  been  at  his  house  evening 
after  evening,  where  others  were  express- 
ing their  views  on  some  urgent  public 
question  upon  which  an  immediate  deci- 
sion seemed  to  be  necessary.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  there.  They  were 
impatient  at  his  silence.  He  said  httle,  but 
listened  much.  Frequently  the  conference 
adjourned  with  no  one  the  wiser  as  to  his 
opinions  than  when  the  conference  began. 

La  Follette  thinks  hard.  His  opinions 
mature  slowly.  He  seems  both  to  trust 
and,  for  the  time  being,  distrust  himself. 
At  least,  he  trusts  no  one  else  to  make  up 
his  mind,  unless  it  is  Mrs.  La  Follette,  and 
no  estimate  of  Senator  La  FoUette  is  more 
than  half  correct  that  does  not  include  the 
calm,  clear-visioned  opinions  of  his  wife. 

This  is  part  of  the  process.  The  other 
part  is  books  and  official  records.  La 
Follette  works  when  he  is  not  brooding. 
He  works  like  a  hod-cu,rrier.  When  the 
Payne-Aldrieh  Tariff  Bill  was  dragging 
itself  slowly  along  during  the  hot  summer 
months  of  1909,  La  FoUette  was  studying 
schedules,  reports,  differences  in  production- 
costs.  He  was  conferring  with  aU  sorts  of 
men  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  A  van 
was  necessary  to  bring  all  the  books  from 
the  Congressional  Library  that  he  con- 
sulted in  the  j^reparation  of  one  speech 
alone. 

Ultimately  a  decision  is  reached.  It  is 
his  own.  It  may  be  long  and  voluminous, 
but  it  is  complete.  And  if  the  premises 
upon  which  it  is  based  are  correct,  it  is 
mathematically  sound.  It  may  take  hours 
to  deliver  it  in  the  Senate,  but  the  speech 
is  accepted  as  something  final  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  because  of  his  thoroughness 
and  honesty  his  opinion  is  -waited  on  not 
only  by  members  of  Congress,  but  by  the 
country  as  well.  And,  despite  the  battles 
he  has  waged  and  the  enmities  he  has 
incurred,  there  is  no  man  in  Congress  who 
is  more  generaUy  respected  for  his  mental 
integrity  and  character.  Whether  loved  or 
feared,  La  FoUette  is  never  despised.  He 
is  never  ignored.  And  he  is  not  suspected 
of  dishonesty  or  disingenuousness. 

The  East  has  never  hked  La  Follette. 
It  has  never  understood  him.  Possibly 
that  is  because  the  East  does  not  under- 
stand the  West.  But  it  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  the  West  never  follows  a  man  for 
long  unless  it  understands  him.  He  must 
speak  their  language;  he  must  think  their 
thoughts;  he  must  have  lived  their  daily 
lives,  and  understand  their  problems.  And 
when  a  man  meets  these  conditions  the 
West  foUows  liim  with  an  intimate,  per- 
sonal affection  that  does  not  exist  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives  in  the 
East. 


A  Bargain. — "  Sir,"  said  the  beggar, 
"  will  vouse  give  a  pore  old  blind  man  er 
dime?"" 

"  Bui,"  protested  the  citizen,  "  you  can 
see  out  of  one  eye." 

"  Oh,  well,"  rejoined  the  beggar,  "  make 
it  a  nickel  then." — Indianapolis  Star. 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Still  Hope. — "  Is  that  young  lady  1  saw 

you  with  the  other  day  yoiu-  wife  or  sister?" 

"  Er — I  haven't  asked  her  yet." — Judge. 


Fatal  Error. — "  I  thought  30U  had  given 
up  burnt-wood  art,  dearie." 

"  Ferdinand,  how  can  you  be  so  heart- 
less?   This  is  a  pie." — Kansa-i  Cily  Journal. 


Plenty  of  Room.— "G.  M.  Sickles,  M.D., 
has  leased  from  Airs.  Arnold  the  vacant 
lot  adjoining  his  residence  and  will  begin 
operations  in  the  spring." — From  ihe  Wal- 
king {N.  Y.)  Review. 


Professional  Secret. — "  Fine  ladies,  one 
hundred  \ears  ago,  used  to  suffer  from  the 
vapors,  a  mythical  nialadj." 

"  I'm  still  treating  'em  under  various 
scientific  names,"  said  the  fashionable 
physician. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


All  Doomed. — "  There  shoidd  be  a 
national  hohdaj-  called  .Junk  Day,  when 
every  house,  barn,  shed,  garage,  etc., 
should  be  reUeved  of  all  its  junk." 

"  That's  right,  old  man,  but  do  you 
reaUze  how  little  there  would  be  left  of 
many  a  happy  home?  " — New  York  Times. 


Where? — Perhaps  the  washerlady  whose 
mystiiication  over  a  suit  of  pajamas  is 
recorded  is  a  relative  of  her  fellow  crafts- 
woman  new  to  oiu"  family  who  deUvered 
the  wash  one  day  and  said:  "  Say,  does 
yer  old  man  play  in  a  band—or  where  does 
he  wear  them  striped  uniforms?  " — Boston 
Herald. 


Might  Lose  Him. — ^Manager — "  Did 
you  ask  that  new  chap  why  he  left  his 
last  job?  " 

Foreman — "  No,  gov'nor,  I  didn't.  Sup- 
posin'  'e'd  said  '  murder,'  an'  like  as  not 
'e  might,  what  should  we  do  then?  It 
don't  do  to  be  too  particular  these  days." — 
Passing  Show. 


Quite  Likely. — Mistress — "  Well,  Jones, 
I  hope  we  shall  get  more  out  of  the  garden 
this  year.  We  had  next  to  nothing  last 
year." 

Jones  —  "Ay — 'twere  they  plaguey 
pheasants  'ad  most  on  it  last  year." 

Mistress — ■"  If  you  ask  me,  I  should  say 
it  was  two-legged  pheasants  !  " — Punch. 


CrueL — "Here's    a    scieutitic    item    of 
interest  to  us  poets." 
■     "  What  is  it?  " 

"  A  professor  has  a  theory  that  what 
we  eat  affects  our  literary  output." 

"  I'm  inclined  to  think  so,  too.  You'd 
better  stop  eating  so  much  fudge." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


More  Artful  Evidence. — Berlin,  April — 
There  is  no  question  that  terrible  damage 
was  caused  in  London  by  the  latest 
Zeppelin  raid.  The  commander  of  the 
Zeppelin  L-IO  has  brought  T)a(;k  with  him 
to  Germany  a  sketch  which  ]w  made  while 
he  was  flying  over  the  British  metropolis. 
It  clearly  shows  the  houses  of  Pai-lianient 
in  flames  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  running 
along  Pi(!cadilly  with  his  coat-tails  afire. 
The  sketch  lias  })een  warmly  commended 
by  art  and  military  (fritics. — New  York 
Times. 


Papers  that  bridge  the  gap  between  TeHing  and  Selling 


There  is  a  STRATHMORE  PAPER  for 
your  printed  matter  that  by  its  very  look  and 
feel  can  express  the  big  idea  of  your  business. 


Strathmore  Expressive  Papers, 
we  call  them,  because  they  util- 
i.:e  the  power  of  suggestion  to 
express  thoughts  like  rugged- 
ness,  elegance,  craftsmanship, 
dignity,  nature  and  stability/,  as 
powerfully  as  words  themselves. 

Our  demonstration    booklet. 


"Paper  Does  Express,"  gives 
graphic  evidence  of  this  power 
in  Strathmore  Expressive  Pa- 
vers. It  will  help  you  select 
the  particular  paper  that  says 
your  particular  say.  Write  for 
it,  or  ask  your  printer  for  acopj'. 
Strathsiore  Paper  Company, 
Mittineague   Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Strathmore 

Expressive  Papers 


LOOK 

FEEL 

QUALITY 

GUARANTEE 


M  for  Ihe  name  "Shur-on"  in  the  bridge 

$2.50  and  Up 
E.  KIRSTEIN   SONS  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y,  ESTABLISHED  1064      'ffl 


LE; 


Runs   on   Alcohol 

inywlicre.  No  plectririty,  wires  oi 
Kprin^s,  (Convenient.  Miu-h  cheaper  to 
'  iiperate  th;in  other  fans.  I'J-iiieh  blades. 
Koller  bearing.  Keliahle.  Brini-'s  senu- 
iiio  comfort  and  satisfaetion.  Ideal  lor 
the  Hick  room.  Third  season.  ,A  proved 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  ileliver.".  iirepaid 
in  the  i'ontiiiental  IT.  S.  A. 

La'ie  Breeze  Motor.  .S77  W.  Monroe  Si..  Chicago 


»7 


Don'l-Snorc 

Trade  Murk  Uog.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  tit.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  l.Childs; 2, Regular  (90pcrct.ofsales);3, Large 

Comfoiiablc  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  12 
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Safety  Signals 

SPARTON  sounds  the 
loudest  note  of  quality — 
endurance  and  automobile 
horn  perfection.  Forty  lead- 
ing cars  of  America  and 
Europe  adopt  the  Sparton 
as  regular  equipment. 

Doesn't  that  convince  you  of 
Sparton  superiority?  Let  your 
choice  be  backed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  these  motor  car  experts. 

There  is  a  Sparton  for  every 
size  car — four  to  fifteen  dollars. 

The  Sparks-Withington  Co. 
Jackson.  Michigan 


Petrified  Forest 
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You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


RUSSIA 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
^^£  T^^rf-fc,  ^  a-k  vr  ^'^  religious  and  sober, 
^jr  I  ^J^CLcLjf  which  formerly  he  was 
•^  not.  The  war  has 
changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again,  what  he 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  JVc7t'  York 
Evening  Sun^  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  unportant  works,  has  here  set  dnwTi  tlie  ro- 
mance of  the  great  Russia  tint  is  now  battling  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrii'  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the-  mblc 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

rstiio.  Clcth.  Many  lUuslrations.    ir.jo  net;  l>y  vim'/  $i.b2 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
fertilizer  — EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  keeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  frienJo 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
25c  and  50c  sizes  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  Ellicott  St.        Dept.  F  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze   Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Protect  Your  Lawn 

Make  voiir  home  attractive  by  erecting  one  of  our 
High  Grade  IRON  FENCES.  Cheaper  than  Wood. 
Look  better  and  last  a  lifetime. 


i/jML 
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Writi;  today  lor  Catalog  sliowins  200  Designs, 

CINCINNATI  IRON  FENCE  CO. 

Dcpt.  J,  Box  724,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Adv. — "Mrs.  Myra  E.  Evans,  clairvoy- 
ant and  impressional  reader;  also  strictly 
fresh  eggs."  —  From  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen. 


Particular.  —  Grandm.\  —  "  He'd  make 
you  a  model  husband." 

Elsie — "  Last  year's  model,  grandma  !  " 
— Judge. 


Thrift. — Ckawford- 
economizing." 


I  hear  that  he's 


Cr.\b.sh.\w — "  Yes;   he  doesn't  buy  any- 
thing now  unless  he  can  get  it  on  credit."— 

Life. 


Not  the  Same. — The  Sedgwick  Panta- 
graph  observes  that  most  women  are 
called  upon  to  love  two  men — the  one  who 
is  home  when  company  arrives  and  the 
one  who  is  home  the  rest  of  the  time. — 
Kansan  Citij  Star. 


Others  Like  Her.— P.^rson — "  Do  you, 
Liza,  take  Rastus  for  bet  t ah  or  for  wuss?  " 

Bride— "WeU,  if  Ah  got  to  teU  the 
truth,  pahson,  Ah'm  takin"  him  'cause  he's 
de  fust  man  what  eveh  axed  me." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Epicurean  Dilemma. — Miss  Grace  Tay- 
lor, the  charming  young  hostess  of  Freedom, 
entertained  most  delightfully  with  a  for- 
mal two-course  dinner  the  other  evening. 
Covers  were  laid  for  thirty-five  and  maple- 
sugar  and  pickles  were  served. — Ohio 
Slate  Journal. 


How,  Indeed? — "There  is  a  man  who 
never  says  an  unkind  word  about  anybody." 

"  WeU,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "  1 
don't  believe  we  should  waste  time  with 
him.  Admirable  as  his  qualities  may  be, 
how  could  he  be  useful  in  a  poUtical 
campaign?  " — Washington  Star. 


-"  Why    must 
time    one    of 


\ou    always 
mv    women 


Too    Much. 

go    out    e^■ery 
friends  calls':'  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  responded  her  hus- 
band, "  I  am  glad  to  meet  your  friends. 
But  you  must  remember  that  I  have  heard 
the  story  of  your  Atlantic  City  trip  about 
seventeen  times  now." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Missed  Her  Chance. — A  httle  girl  about 
si.x  years  old  was  visiting  friends.  During 
the  course  of  the  conversation  one  of  them 
remarked : 

"  I  hear  you  have  a  new  little  sister." 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  little  girl,   "  just 
two  weeks  old." 

"  Did  you  want  it  to  be  a  little  girl"?  " 
"  No,  I    wanted   it   to   be   a  boy,"  she 
replied,    "  but    it    came    while    1    was    at 
school." — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


Will  She  Stay  Home  Now?— "W.^nted— 
A  refined,  attractive,  and  well-educated 
woman,  over  thirty-five  years  old,  on 
Sundays  betw<H>n  9  .\.m.  and  1)  p.m.,  to  act 
as  companion  to  a  married  man  who.se 
wife  spends  most  of  her  time  on  Sunday 
going  to  church.  Compensation  will  bo 
from  $\0  to  $25  per  day,  based  on  qualifica- 
tions. Very  attractive  surroundings,  ^\^th 
servants,  automobiles,  boats,  etc.,  at  dis- 
posal—in fact,  almost  everything  desired 
for  pleasure  and  recreation.  Address, 
Lonely  Married  Man,  care  (r02e«e." — From, 
the  Burlington  [Iowa\  Gazette. 
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Guaranteed  wddngSOOO  Miles 


FpR  11  YEARS  every  Ajax 
Tire  made  has  been  guaran- 
teed w  writing  iox  5,000  miles. 
The  guarantee  is  in  black  and 
white,    time-tried    and    tested. 


FOR  11  YEARS,  while  other 
manufacturers  were  claiming 
quality,  we  have  been  and  are 
guaranteeing  it;  hence  the 
demand  for  Ajax  Tires  that 
has  kept  our  factories  working 
24   hours   daily   since    1911. 

Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

1796-1798  Broadway  New  York 


Ajax 
Non- 
Skid 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Brooklyn 


AJAX  Branches 

Chicago  Denver  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 

Cleveland        Des  Moines        Kansas  City,  Mo.         Philadelphia 
Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angreles  Portland,  Ore. 

Factories:  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
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In  case  of  fire  the  most  effective  first  aid  is 
the  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher.  It  is  always  ready. 
You  are  always  prepared. 

Many  distinctive  features  assure  the  de- 
pendabilitj'   of   the    J-M    Fire    Extinguisher. 

It  can  be  pumped  and  aimed  simultaneous- 
ly, or  by  a  few  seconds'  easy  pumping  with  the 
nozzle  closed  enough  air  pressure  is  developed 
to  shoot  a  steady  stream  straight  to  the  bas? 
of  the  flames.  This  leaves  both  hands  free  to 
accurately  direct  the  stream. 

The  stream  from  the  J-M  is  steady  and 
full-forced.  It  kills  fire  quickly— even  grease, 
gasoline  and  oil  fires  and  electric  arcs.  The 
J-M  liquid  will  not  damage  metal,  wood  or 
fabric  and  is  the  only  liquid  recommended 
and  guaranteed  for  use  in  this  extinguisher. 

Inspected  and  labelled  by  the  Underwrit- 
ers' Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

15^'c  Reduction  on  Automobile'Fire 

Insurance  Premiums  on  cars  equipped 

with  the  J-M  Extinguisher. 

$8  Brass  or  Nickel  Finish — Bracket  Included. 

On  sale  at  hardware  stores,  auto  supply  dealers  and 
J-M  Branches  in  all  large  cities. 


^^^m 


mi 


Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buttalo 

Chti-aso 

Ciniinnati 

Cleveland 

ColnmbUH 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Galveston 

Houghton 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

SaltLakeCity 

San  Diego 

SanFranclsoo 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Tulsa 

Washington 

Wilkesbarre 

Youngstown 

The  Canadian 
H.W.Johns-IVIanville 
Co.,  Limited 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  orricps 

296  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


COVERS 

THE  co^r^NENt^ 

Serves  More  People  in 
More  Ways  Than  Any 
Other  Institution  of  Its 
Kind  inthe  World. 


ns-'Manville 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  Big  Benutiful  Volume 


The  Rose  Book 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the  subject  of 
Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illustrated  with  over  70 
full-page  plates  in  color  and  half-tone;  and  embracing 
within  its  pages  a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  con- 
cerning Rose  selection,  and  every  phase  of  Rose  cul- 
ture.   The  greatest  guide  to  Rose-growing  ever  issued. 

An  all-year-round  guide  for  the  lover  or  grower  of  Roses. 
By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Garden,"  "The 
Garden  at  Home,"  etc.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  of  Great  Britain. 
In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures  which  the  hook  con- 
tains, the  practical  section  gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant — How  to  Care  For — How  to  Perfect 

Various  Types  of  Roses 


Rose  gardens  in  general— sitin  ,tion- — soil — plant- 
ing—pruning— budding—layerinft-    grafting — seed — 
cuttings  —  manures  for   Roses — diseases  and   insect 
ptsts — RoHcs  for  the  greenhouse — Rose  hedges — -Roses 
for  walls  —  Roses  for  fences,  arches,  pillars,  etc. — Rose- 


growing  for  exhibition — list  of  varieties  for 
various  purposes,  etc. 

Price  $2.00  net;  by  mall,  $2.16.  Send  check, 
money-order,  stamps  or  other  form  of  remit- 
tance, and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  book. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


IN    THE    WEST 


April  19. — A  strong  counter-attack  by  tJie 
French  in  the  Douaumont-Vatix  sector, 
east  of  the  Meiise,  wins  back  ground 
lost  in  the  recent  German  drives.  In 
the  St.  Eloi  district]  of  the  Ypres  front 
the  British  lines  are  attac^ked  at  four 
points  by  the  Germans,  Avho  gain 
several  advance  positions. 

April  20. — ;A  new  and  powerftil  Gernian 
attack  is  delivered  in  the  section  im- 
mediately west  of  Vatix  and  southwest 
of  Douaiimont.  On  a  front  of  2,200 
yards  a  footing  is  gained  in  the  Frpnch 
trenches.  Paris  claims  that  Frencli 
eoimter-attacks  dtiring  the  night  drive 
out  the  Germans.  The  French  make 
three  small  attacks  in  the  Dead  Man's 
Hill  and  Pepper  Hill  regions,  with  small 
gains  noted.  The  Germans  admit  a 
French  gain  in  the  Catirettes  Wood.  A 
second  counter-attack  by  the  French 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  at  Dead 
Man's  Hill  also  results  in  the  recovery 
of  lost  ground.  Heavy  artillery  en- 
gagements are  reported  sotitheast  of 
Verdun. 

April  21. — Paris  reports  three  German 
night  attacks  in  the  Verdun  region,  one 
on  Dead  Man's  Hill,  winning  temporary 
success;  a  second,  north  of  the  Caurettes 
Wood,  completely  repulsed;  and  the 
third,  on  the  Vaux  sector,  checked  by 
French  artillery  before  the  Germans 
could  leave  their  positions. 

Germany  admits  the  reoccupation  by  the 
British  of  one-third  of  the  trenches  taken 
from  them  in  the  St.  Eloi  district  on 
the  19th. 

.Vpril  22. — Two  determined  German  at- 
tacks are  made  between  Dead  Man's 
Hill  and  "Hill  304"  to  the  west,  but  are 
reported  repulsed  by  the  heavy  fire 
from  the  heights. 

Paris  declares  that,  up  to  date,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  use  of  30  divisions  of 
troops,  amounting  roughly  to  4.50,000, 
in  the  Verdun  straggle. 

April  23. — Coincident  with  a  French  at- 
tack southeast  of  Haucourt  and  north- 
west of  Catirettes  Wood,  French  aviators 
raid  German  somx-es  of,comnmnication 
behind  the  Unes  at  this  point. 

April  24. — Germany  closes  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier, forbidding  even  the  sending  of 
mails  across  the  border. 

April  2.5. — The  French  take  a  space  of 
woodland  south  of  the  Buttes  Wood,  as 
a  result  of  a  small  offensive.  The  Ger- 
mans attack  Chapelotte,  sotitheast  of 
Badonvilliers  in  Lorraine,  but  are 
repulsed,  Paris  claims.    ' 

April  26. — The  only  German  attack  is  in 
the  Seuones  sector,  in  Lorraine,  which 
is  reported  unsuccessful. 

GENERAL 

April  17. — Conslantinople  chronicles  a 
battle  at  Beitissa,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  in  which  4,000  British 
casualties  are  claimed. 

April  18. — Complete  British  reports  on  the 
Turkish  attack  on  the  British  Mesopo- 
tamian  relief  force  ou  the  17th  and  18th 
estimate  the  Turks  at  10.000  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  3,000  fall  in  the  onslaught . 
Constantinople  reports  the  British 
"reptilsed  and  driven  out." 

April  19. — On  the  Austro-Italian  front, 
in  the  sector  between  the  .\digo  Valley 
and  the  Bocca  di  Brenta.  acti\ity  on 
both  sides  is  limited  to  artillery-firing, 
the  Italian  fire  being  concentrated  on 
the   forts   of   Luserna    and    Belvedere. 
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Rain  and  fog  hinder  operations  on  the 
Isonzo  front. 

On  the  northern  tip  of  the  Russian  front 
Petrograd  claims  a  repulse  of  the 
Germans  above  Smorgen  and  a  Russian 
advance  south  of  Olyka. 

In  the  Caucasus  the  Turks  are  reported 
retreating  from  Trebizond  along  the 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  front 
south  of  Bitlis,  the  Turks  are  driven 
out  of  their  mountain  strongholds  and 
some  200  prisoners  taken. 

Field-Marshal  Baron  Kolmar  von  der 
(loltz  is  reported  dead  of  spotted  fever 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish 
Army  in  the  Caucasus. 

German  and  Austrian  subjects  in  Rou- 
mania  are  summoned  home  by  their 
(lovernments,  on  threat  of  confiscation 
of  their  property  if  the  call  is  disobeyed. 

.\pril  20. — A  large  flotilla  of  transports 
arriving  at  Marseilles,  France,  brings 
Russian  soldiers  in  large  numbers  to 
the  support  of  the  French  line.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  is"  the  first  of  many 
monthly  consignments  of  troops  from 
Russia.  The  transports  ai-e  understood 
to  have  made  the  10,250-mile  journey 
from  Vladivostok, 

The  Germans  claim  the  Russians  are 
repulsed  severely  northwest  of  Dvinsk, 
near  Garbunowka.  Russia  claims  suc- 
cesses on  the  Riga  front. 

April  21.— The  British  Admii-alty  an- 
noimees  the  sinking,  off  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland,  of  a  German  auxiliary,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  a  German  sub- 
marine, was  attempting  to  land  arms 
in  Ireland.  Several  prisoners  are  taken, 
and  among  them  Sir  Roger  Casement, 
a  strongly  anti-British  Irishman  of 
considerable  note. 

French  forces  are  landed  at  Argostoli, 
the  principal  town  of  the  Greek  island 
of  Cephalonia,  off  the  western  coast  of 
Greece. 

April  22. — In  a  violent  battle  on  the  Carso 
front  the  Italians  win  380  yards  of 
Austrian  trenches  east  of  Selz. 

In  the  Caucasus,  Petrograd  notes  a 
Turkish  readvance  upon  Trebizond, 
but  declares  that  it  is  repulsed,  as  is 
also  another  Turkish  attack  at  Harput. 

From  German  I^ast  Africa  General 
Sinuts  reports  the  Allied  occupation  of 
Los  Kissdale  on  the  4th  and  .'3th,  Um- 
gugwe  and  Kothersheim  on  the  12th, 
and  Scalanga  on  the  14th.  The  Ger- 
mans have  concentrated  their  forces  in 
part  at  Kondoa  and  Iranghi.  The 
rainy  season  severely  handicaps  both 
sides. 

April  24. — Three  Zeppelins  raid  Norfolk, 
England,  dropping  incendiary  bombs. 
This  is  the  first  raid  in  19  days. 

April  25. — Riots  are  reported  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  arrest 
of  Sir  Roger  ("asement.  Telegraphic 
(communications  are  cut,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  rebels  hold  a  large  part 
of  the  city. 
An  early  morning  raid  is  made  on  the 
British  seaport  of  Lowestoft  simul- 
taneously by  a  German  liat tie-cruiser 
squadron,  Zeppelins,  and  T'-boats. 
The  British  authorilies  call  the  raid  a 
failure,  reporting  four  deaths  and  no 
damage,  but  admit  that  the  Germans 
get  away  safely,  and  that  one  British 
aeroplane  is  lost. 

Premier  Asquith  advises  Parliament  that 
unless  .50,000  recruits  come  forwar(l 
within  the  next  four  weeks  and  15,000 
each  week  thereafter,  general  compul- 
sorj'  service  will  be  enforced  in  ?]ngland. 

A  second  consignment  of  Russian  troops 
intended  for  the  French  front  arrives 
in  Marseilles. 

April  26. — Rome  states  that  the  Austrian 
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*tCJIt  BtllElf 


Draw  it,  tKen  print  it- 
type  write  it,  then  duplicate  it. 
TKe  mimeograph  system  for 

doin^  office  printing  is  simplicity  it- 
self. TKere  is  no  delaying  type  to 
set  or  distribute.  It  is  tKe  quickest 
means  of  doing,  ^ood  printing.  And 
it  Kas  tKe  further  advantages  that  it  "will 
reproduce  drawing,s,  charts,  maps,  etc., 
by  simply  tracing,  them  on  the  stencil. 
Equipment  for  lar^e  ofEce  or  small,  costs 
little  to  obtain  and  little  to  maintain.  Send 
for  interesting  booklet  "L"  to  the  A.  B. 
Dick  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
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What  Agents  say 

tXames  on  Recjuest) 
"Have  sold   more  Olivers  in 
this  town  (of  1. 474)  than  all  other 
makes  combined." 

— Agent  in  Missouri, 

"My  children  using  piano 
paid  for  out  of  Oliver  com- 
missions. Oliver  agency 
will  pay  for  our  trip  to 
Pacific  Coast."' — Agent  in 
Iowa.   Town  of  S.012  pop. 

"To  say  we  have  made 
money  selling  the  Oliver 
would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
Have  invested  surplus  in  city 
propertj-.  Oliver  sells  easily." 
— Minnesota  Agent.  City  of 
~g,ooo  pop. 

"  I  have  sold    five   Olivers 
to  every  one  of  all  other 
makes  sold  here." 
—  South    Dakota    Agent. 
Town  of  Sio. 


the  StandarW  Visi  ble  Writer 


First  Hand   Facts: 

"Now  one  Oliver  to  every  fifty 
inhabitants  in  this  town." 

— Washington  Agent. 

"Have  sold  the  Oliver  to  75  per 
cent,  of  new  users  in  this 
district." — Ontario, Ca7iada, 
Agejit.     Town  of  8,000  pop. 

"Next  to  my  wife  and 
my  babies  I  prize  my 
Oliver  agency.  Place  its 
financial  worth  above  the 
value  of  my  homestead." 
— Iowa  Agent.  Town  of 
16,000. 

"Relations   with    Oliver 
Company  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  in  this  town  of 
450  inhabitants." 

— Indiana  Agent. 


I  Gain  Power  and  Profits 

I  As  Local  Agent  for  the  Extra-Capacity  Typewriter 

M         Storekeepers,   Office    Men,   Salesmen,  Lawyers,  Telegfraphers,   Bankers,   Mechanics, 

M  Physicians — anyone  who  has  use  for  a  tj'pewriter  can  easily  own  this  new-day  Oliver — 

M  The  Extra-Capacity  "NINE,"  and  earn  a  handsome  income  during  spare  hours  or  full 

B  time.     Over  15,000  sales-winners  already  appointed,  and  several  thousand  more  agencies 

S  soon  to  be  awarded,  with  privilege  to  sell  on  our  popular  plan — 17c  a  day  I 

■  The  Extra-Capacity  "NINE"  was  started  in  1896 — completed  1915 — then  tested  one 
B  year  by  thousands  of  users  to  tabulate,  bill  and  write  all  manner  of  forms  from  postage  stamp 
(  size  to  the  widest  insurance  policy.  That  test  established  its  sweeping  supremacy  and 
B  has  brought  demand  from  every  quarter. 

I  Its  remarkable  inventions  bring  a  bigger  day's  nvork  nxiith  nearly  a  third  less  effort'. 

I  Bi-Manual  Duplex  Shift  multiplies  speed  and  makes  touch  writing  100  per  cent  easier. 

■  Selective  color  attachment  writes  2  colors  at  option  and  does  the  ivork  of  a  Check  Protector 

■  that  would  cost  from  $12  to  $20  extra. 

I  Included  FREE  on  the  Extra-Capacity  "NINE."  Also  PRINTYPE  that  writes 
I     like  print  and  other  epochal  Oliver  achievements. 

"■■■■""""■■" ~k  Exclusive  territory — backed  by  wide-spread  advertising,  active 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.  \  assistance  from  trained  Oliver  travelers,  and  easy  way  to  acquire 
1276  Oliver  Typewriter  Building  \  a-Z&ni''S'  iyv^^n\.^r—all  are  voiirs  if  you  zei  this  ag-encv.  Brings  you  in 
CHICAGO  \     contact  with  brilliant  intellects  in  the  business  world — adds  riches  to 


Send  free,  postpaid, 

"  Opportunity 
Book" 


\     your  bank  account. 


I  Send  This  Free  Coupon  Now 


\     for  "Opportunity  Book"  and  full  details.      Don't  wait  till  some 

..,„,,.,,  „        J    \    other  aggressive  person  secures  the  agency  where  you  live, 

giving  full  details  of  agency  oflfer  and     \     _      ,.  J??  ,,  ^  ,,  ^  ^Z        ^x,  ^  j...,.j 

how  I  can  secure  sample  Oliver  NINE.     »    uan  t  think  because  we  once  had  an  agent  there  that  you  don  t  stand  a 

^  chance.   Life'sprizescome  to  men  of  action.  And  the  time  to  act  is  NOW! 

^^'"•^ ♦The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company,  1276  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Ch:cago 

Address \llllilllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllilllllilllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllll^  


.^jiM!l:H;H!ffiT:llin 


Anotherc.  Record! 


27)^  Miles  on  One  Gallon  of 
Gasoline-61  Miles  an  Hour 

That's    the    remarkable    economy    record 
set  by  the  New  Strombcrg   Carburetor,  on 
the  191G   Model   D-45   Buick,  in  a  lest  offi- 
cially observed  by  a  representative  of  A.  A.  A., 
September   IGth. 

The  car  with  passengers  weighed   3500  pounds 
and   without    touching    the    New   Stromberg   Car- 
buretor,   made    the    two-mile    lap   of    the    Chicago 
Speedway   in   the   amazing  .time   of   2:08  2/5.      On 
this   same    lap   a   speed   of   61    miles    an    hour    was 
attained  — more    Stromberg   Service. 

Mail     coupon,     learn     which     New     Stromberg 
Carburetor    will     increase     your     ear's 


Slrombcru  Motor  Devices  Co..  Dcpl.  C,  64  t.  2.Slh  bl.,  Ihicago,  III. 

ISc-nil  fa'ts  iibout  now  StmmliiTi;  llttrlmrol-T.  _ 

Name  of  in.v  car Model Ycai- I 

I    Name S 

Address ' 

j|    rity Slate | 


We  want  every  business  man  and  ever.v 
stenographer  to  know  how  notably  superior 
MultiKopy  is  to  other  kinds  of  carbon  paper. 

MultiKopy  gives  copies  of  permanently  lasting 
legibility.  There's  no  "  guessing  "  about  Multi- 
Kopy copies.  5 — 10 — 20  years  will  find  them 
still  clear,  sharp  and  legible. 

Often  MultiKopy  gives  copies  which  rival  the 
originals.  In  black  or  blue,  MultiKopy  never 
fades. 

MultiKopy  is  unequalled  for  manifolding — 
20  copies  often  being  made  at  one  writing. 
MultiKopy  is  easily  the  most  economical  of  all 
carbon  papers. 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead  and  we  will  gladly 
send  you  a  Sample  Sheet  FREE. 

Carbon  Paper 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO..  334  Congreis  St.,  Botton,  Mau. 

Maimers  of  the  famous  STAR  BR.WH 
Typewriter  Ribbons 

New  York        Pkiladelphia         ChicafO         PitUburgh 


railways  loading  to  the  [taliar.  front  are 
being  used  exclusively  to  transport 
troops  and  war-material  intended  for  a 
new  offensive.  Further  Austrian  at- 
tacks on  the  Carso  plateau  meet  with 
repulse,  it  is  claimed. 

A  German  newspaper  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  meat 
in  BerUn  is  seUing  for  seventy-five 
cents  a  pound,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain 
at  any  price. 

A  third  raid  on  England,  made  by 
Zeppelins  on  Kent,  is  reported,  but  no 
details  are  given. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WAR 

April  20. — Washington  is  advised  that  the 
Carranza  authorities  at  Chihuahua  are 
massing  1,,300  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Parral,  where  the  recent  Carranzista. 
attack  on  Major  Thompson's  small 
command  took  place. 

Two  thousand  additional  troops  go  in 
from  Columbus,  N.  M.,  to  reenforce 
General  Pershing's  command  in  Mexico. 

April  21. — A  further  movement  of  Carranza 
troops  in  the  direction  of  Parral  is 
noted,  where  large  bodies  are  reported 
to  be  concentrating  to  oppose  further 
pm-suit  of  Villa  by  the  American 
contingent. 

April  23. — Manuel  Baca,  a  Villa  lieutenant, 
is  reported  killed  in  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Santo  Tomas,  to  which  he  and 
his  band  of  fifteen  bandits  were  driven 
by  starvation.  General  Luiz  Gutierrez 
announces  that  Pablo  Lopez,  leader  of 
the  band  that  massacred  eighteen 
Americans  at  Santa  Ysabel  in  January, 
is  found  wounded  and  djing  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  American 
forces  are  busied  principally  in  con- 
solidating various  bases  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  present  international 
negotiations. 

April  25. — Consul  Letcher,  at  Chihuahua 
City,  advises  the  State  Department  that 
Villa  is  in  hiding  in  the  mountains  not 
sixty  miles  west  of  Satevo,  where  a  force 
of  American  cavalry  is  stationed. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

April  22. — More  than  1,000  lives  are  lost 
when  the  Chinese  trarisport  Hsin-Yu 
crashes  into  the  cruiser  Hai-Yung  in  a 
thick  fog. 

April  25. — President  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  of 
China,  and  a  newly  selected  Cabinet 
meet  for  the  first  time  formally.  The 
new  Government  is  stated  to  be  es- 
pecially intent  on  securing  peaceful 
conditions  in  southern  China.  Con- 
siderable disturbance  is  reported  in 
Shanghai,  \\here  the  rebels  attack  the 
Government  troops. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

April  20. — A  second  demand  is  made  by 
Ambassador  von  Bcrnstorll"  for  the  von 
Igle  papers,  also  all  photographs  and 
duplicates  made  of  them,  and  tlu> 
release  of  von  Igle.  on  the  ground  that 
the  alleged  conspirator  is  immune  from 
arrest  and  that  the  papers  are  tlit> 
property  of  the  German  Kmbassy. 
The  subcommitttH>  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Na\!il  Affairs  submits  for 
approval  lo  the  Navy  Dei)artnu>iit  a 
rough  draft  of  t]u>  new  iiaxal  bill,  in 
which  provision  is  niadt>  for  an  iiUMvase 
of  L"),()00  men  in  the  Na\y  and  from 
;{.0()0  to  4.(H)()  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Most  of  Secretary  Daniels'  sugg(>stions 
for  the  equipment  of  Governmental 
plants  are  incorporaltMl. 

Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  advises  Secre- 
tary Lansing  that  Gernumy  has  at  last 
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a^eed  to  permit  the  shipment  of 
15,000  tons  of  dyestuffs  to  the  United 
States. 

April  21. — The  Department  of  Commerce 
is  informed  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  all  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  touching  at  Canadian  ports  will 
be  searched  and  all  sailors  of  enemy 
countries  removed. 

Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor, presents  to  the  President  the 
grievance  of  Japan  o^'er  the  clauses  of 
the  pending  immigration  bill  which  class 
Japanese  in  with  Hindus  and  other 
undesirable  aliens  and  enact  into  law 
the  present  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
between  the  two  countries  on  the 
subject  of  Japanese  immigration. 

April  25. — Petitions  are  received  from 
Filipino  proprietors  of  agricultural 
holdings  aggregating  $20,000,000,  ask- 
ing that  the  Jones  Bill  granting  inde- 
pendence to  the  islands  be  defeated. 

GENERAL 

April  20. — A  sworn  statement  is  made  to 
the  British  authorities  by  Horst  von 
der  Goltz,  arrested  for  conspiracy, 
implicating  Captains  Boy-Ed  and  von 
Papen,  as  well  as  many  others,  in  the 
plot  to  blow  up  the  Welland  Canal,  and 
other  less  definite  plans  for  embarrass- 
ing the  Canadian  Government  from 
the  shelter  of  the  United  States. 

April  21. — It.  is  reported  that  in  recent 
target  -  practise  at  Guantanamo  the 
Atlantic  fleet  broke  all  former  records 
in  exceeding  the  theoretical  number  of 
hits  on  targets,  at  distances  from 
5,000  to  11,000  yards  greater  than  is 
usual  in  long-range  target-practise. 

April  22.— With  more  than  13,000  em- 
ployees on  strike  at  the  East  Pittsbm-g 
plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  the  labor- 
situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  strike  of  24,000  coal-miners  in  this 
district. 

April  26. — Further  strikes  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district  bring  the  total  number 
of  workers  out  of  work  to  120,000. 


Clever  Bovine.—"  Harry  Mahan  has 
bought  a  cow  and  is  now  supplying  his 
neighbors  with  milk  and  eggs,"  says  a 
Kansas  exchange.  Would  Mr.  Mahan 
consider  the  sale  of  his  extraordinary  cow? 
— A'flH.s'os  City  Star. 


WARNING! 

BEWARK    OP   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  tlu-oughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
])eriodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
jirinted  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  arid  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Thk 
Literary  Dkjkst  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direcit, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
l^olice  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  (;an  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


The  Checks  That  Helped  to  Make  Him  Well 

BEFORE  the  accident,  when  he  was  earning  money  regularly 
each  week,  he  had  the  foresight  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  the 
.Etna.  Calm,  every-day  life — and  then  a  fall  down  the  cellar 
steps.  Now  he  gets  a  check  for  $100  from  ^tna  each  four  weeks 
—and  the  avoidance  of  money-worry  is  helping  him  to  get  well. 

Follow  his  example  and  protect  yourself  against  accident  and 
sickness,  too. 

/CTNA-IZE 


In  the  hurried  life  of  this  day,  accidents 
and  sickness  arr3  inevitable,  and  they  give  no 
warning  of  their  coming.  You  can't  avoid 
them.  But  you  can  be  sure  you  have  money 
when  they  do  come. 

^tna-ize !  Draw  a  weekly  income  from  us 
and  cancel  the  danger.  If  you  are  engaged  in 
a  "Preferred"  occupation,  and  are  under  51 
years  of  age,  $60  a  year  is  all  it  will  cost  you. 
For  that  sum  — 

We  will  pay  you  $50  a  week  as  long  as  you 
live  if  you  are  disabled  by  a  railway,  steamship 
or  burning  building  accident,  or  $25  a  week  for 
life  if  you  are  disabled  by  an  ordinary  accident. 
And  we  will  pay  you  $25  a  week,  up  to  fifty- 
two  weeks,  if  you  are  sick.  We  will  pay  hos- 
pital charges  or  for  a  surgical  operation. 


If  you  are  killed  in  an  accident,  we  will  pay 
yoiir  wife  from  $5,000  to  $15,000,  depending  on 
the  number  of  years  you  have  carried  the 
insurance,  and  whether  the  accident  was  an 
ordinary  one  or  happened  while  you  were 
traveling  or  in  a  burning  building. 

If  you  lose  two  limbs  or  both  eyes  by  ac- 
cident we  will  pay  you  the  same  amounts.       •' 
One-half  of  these  amounts  will  be  paid      ^' 
you  for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot  or      .• .  ' 
one  eye  by  accident.  We  also  pay  the 
weekly  indemnity  between  date  of 
accident  and  date  of  death  or 
other  loss  described.  / 

The  coupon   costs   you       / 
nothing  and  it  puts  you  on      y^ 
the  road  to  safety.    Send       • 


^ 


y< 


it  today. 
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iETNA  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largett  Company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident, 
Health  and  Liability  Insurance 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bondia£  lines 

An  Aitna  agent  has  a  national  advertising  y 


# 


■# 


iS-V^^ 


?fi?C^.v 


campaign  working  (or  him  all  the  time. 


N^"     C'     ♦•»• 


WRITE  600  WORDS 
WITH  ONE  DIP 

Why  use  ordinary  pens  with  the  never 
ending  dip— when  One  Dip  Pens  make 
every  penholder  virtually  a  fountain   pen. 
Agents  Wanted. 

Sfnd  11)0  fnr  Sample  rackage. 
ONE  DIP  PEN  CO.,  32  Daily  Record  BIdj.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE     STANUARO     DICTIONARY     is   neeilp.i   ii.   ^vo 
American  home  where  eclucation  and  culture  ai-e  truly  esteemed. 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  io  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   writing   of   the   Sliort   Story    taught    by 
Dr.  J.  Iterp  (Isenireln.  for  .vearH  Editor  of  Ll|>pineott\. 
2  f 0-page  catiilotHe  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


i)r.  Ksenwciu 


Dept.  71.  Sprlnitaeld.  Mass. 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  tho  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  m  ho  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  Knf^lish  grammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  io  test  any  doubtful  Mord  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puis  Eiigrlish  Io  practical  use.  Not 
a  list  of  liainporiiiff  rules  and  fopr-jy  reasoningrs,  but  facts  and  illustrations  that 
cMear  up  the  annoyiu}?  puzzles  of  Kramniar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  system  that  locates  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details — about  which  any  (luestion  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  common-sense  guide  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 

282 papen,  handsomely  hound.   Price,  7'>  rents;  tn/  mail,  H.:  eeiils. 
'H^f!)  ' Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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We  Are  Dealers  In 


Central  Argentine  Ordinary 

Buenos  Aires  &  Paeilic  Ordinary 

Buenos  Aires  &  Great  So.  Ordinary 

Buenos  Aires  &  Western  Ordinary 

Argentine  Government  6%  1916 
Argentine  Government  5%  1946 

City  of  Buenos  Aires  5%  1913 

Uruguay  3J49b  Consolidated  Loan 

Imperial  Russian  4%  Rentes  1894 

Venezuelan  DipJomatie  3% 

Mexican  Government  5%  1945 

Mexican  Government  4%  1954 

City  ol  Moscow  (Russia) 

Sinking  Fund  4^%  1961 

Details  and  prices  on  request 

Renskorf  ^  Lyon  &  Co. 

{Investment  Department) 

[New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Members-{  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
LcMcago  Board  of  Trade 

33  New  Street  (  ^X'' )  l^cw  York 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  mterest  than  the 
<%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

'Write  fofi  NwtisT  No.  57s  AnoFrk  BooKifT. 
[OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.('nc.) 

3  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A.      i  = 
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Nobody  can  realize  upon 
your  investment  in  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks  but 
you.  That's  safety. 

You  can  use  Wells  Fargo 
Checks  anywhere,  without 
any  identification  other  tlian 
tiie  signing  of  your  name. 
They  are  easy  to  carry. 
These  are  conveniences. 

Every  person  connected  with 
the  Wells  Fargo  organiza- 
tion, will  give  assistance  to 
users  of  the  company's 
Travelers  Checks.  That 
means  service. 

Economy  too:— $100  worth  for  50 
cents. 

The  Express  Service  of  Wells 
Fargo  is  particular,-  personal, 
rnpid.  Are  you  taking  advantage 
of  it? 

■^TELLS  FAMGO 
travelers  Gliecks 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WHAT  WELL-KNOWN  BONDS  NOW 
YIELD 

IX  order  to  present  a  showing  of  bonds 
as  related  to  present  market  conditions, 
Dovv",  Jones  &  Co.  recently  compiled  some 
interesting  dat-a.  The  averages  of  prices  in- 
dicated in  April  that  the  bond  market  was 
declining  and  generally  off  from  a  month 
before,  bnt,  as  compared  Avith  a  year  ago, 
they  indicated  substantial  improvements, 
especially  in  the  industrial  and  public- 
utility  bonds. 

The  bonds  used  in  making  up  these 
averages  include  ten  of  the  highest-grade 
raih-oad  issues,  taken  from  those  legal  for 
the  investment  of  New  York  savings-liank 
funds;  ten  good  railroad  bonds,  jiot  from 
the  "legal"  list,  which  for  convenience  were 
classed  as  second  grade;  ten  publie-utihty 
issues  and  ten  industrial  issues,  all  but  two 
of  which  were  high  grade.  All  were  from 
among  the  most  actiA^e  non-convertible  is- 
sues, listed  on  the  NewYork  Stock  Exchange 
and  represent  every  section  of  the  country 
and  manj^  different  lines  of  business. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  shown  w^as, 
to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "the  strong 
upward  movement  in  high-grade  public- 
utility  bonds  in  the  past  year."  The 
greater  advance  in  the  industrial  average 
had  been  a  reflection  of  the  war-boom  and 
had  been  caused  largely  by  21-  and  113^- 
point  gains  in  Distillers  Securities  5s  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  refunding  5s,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  pubhc-utihty  average  a  3-point 
gain  was  well  distributed  throughoiit  the 
list.  Railroad  bonds  being  much  more 
subject  to  the  effects  of  foreign  liquida- 
tion, that  fact  accounted  for  their  smaller 
advance,  and  for  some  irregularity  among 
them  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Below 
is  the  list  of  bonds  used  in  making  up  these 
averages,  with  recent  prices  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  and  with  present  yields: 

Highest- Grade  Rau^ 


Present 

Year 

Present 

Issue 

Due 

Price 

Ago 

Adv. 

Yield 

AtehLson  gen.  4s. . . 

1995 

93 

94 

*1 

4.31 

Bait.  &  0.  gold  4s. . 

1948 

91 14 

'Mi 

'4 

4.53 

C.  B.  &Q.  gen.  4s. 

1958 

9:f>  s 

91*4 

m 

4.36 

Louis  &  Nash.  un.  4s  1940 

933.1 

94 

*M 

4.42 

N.  Y.  Cent.  1st  3}  as 

1997 

82^2 

80i-^ 

2% 

4.26 

Norf.  &  West.  1st  4s 

1996 

92^4 

93 

*'4 

4. 33 

Nor.  Paci6c  p.  1.  4s. 

1997 

92^4 

93 

*V, 

4.. 35 

Penn.  consol.  4i2S.. 

1960 

105!.i 

1043^ 

H 

4.23 

So.  Pac.  1st  ref.  4s.. . 

19.55 

89Js 

88I1; 

\y^ 

4.55 

Union  Pac.  1st  4s . . . 

1947 

96 

9614 

*)i 

4.24 

Second- Grade  Rails 

Atchison  adj.  4s. . . . 

1995 

86^^ 

85'^ 

V4 

4.62 

C.  &  0.  gen.  4J  28. . . 

1992 

91 

87(8 

3V> 

4.92 

C.  R.  I.  k  P.  gen.  4s  1988 

85 

82 

3 

4.74 

Col.  &  So.  ref.  4'2S.. 

1935 

821^ 

mi 

*2H 

6.02 

D.  &  R.  G.  1st  c.  4s 

1936 

78^-8 

76 

214 

0.86 

Erie  prior  hen  4s.. . . 

1996 

85 

82 

3 

4.73 

K.  CitvSo.  ref.  5s.. 

1950 

91 

91 

5,59 

St.L.I.M.&S.  gen.5s. 

1931 

101 

984 

2H 

4,92 

So.  Rv.  1st  cons.  5s. 

1994 

1001  2 

100 

H 

4.97 

\'irginian  R.  1st  os. . 

1962 

91H 

95- 1 

m 

5.14 

Public-Utility  Bonds 

Cal.  Gas&Elec.  5s. 

1937 

991  « 

93»i 

■^Vn 

5.06 

Det.  Un.  1  cons.4!4S 

1932 

7R^ 

7Vi 

i% 

6,39 

Int.  R.T.  1st  ref.  5s. 

1966 

99-' « 

98 

m 

5.03 

Mont.  Power  1st  5s. 

1943 

96»4 

92 

4?i 

5.22 

N.Y.Gas&E.5s... 

1948 

104 

1025i 

IVn 

4.75 

N.  Y.  Tel.  1st  41  is. . 

1939 

98)4 

971 2 

% 

4.60 

Pac.Tel.&Tel.l.st5s. 

1937 

1(X) 

97  Ji 

2% 

4.98 

Pub.Ser.N.J.  gen.Ss. 

19.59 

91'2 

88 

31/,  • 

4. 55 

So.  Bell  Tel.  1st  5s.. 

1941 

lOO-'s 

977.^ 

2\'? 

4,90 

ThirdAv.lst.ref.4s.. 

1960 

8232 

82 

hi 

4.98 

Industrial  Bonds 

Armour  1st  4'  2S 

1939 

937  „ 

92^ 

IH 

4.98 

Beth.St.lst.ref.  5.s... 

1942 

1011 4' 

893i 

li>.i 

4.92 

Central  Leather  5s. . 

1925 

lOl's 

98''8 

3 

4.74 

Distillers  Sec.  5s. .  .  . 

1927 

73 

52 

21 

8,65 

(!cii.  IClect.  deb.  5.s. . 

1952 

104»4' 

1031,$ 

IH 

4  72 

Indiana  St.  1st  5s..  . 

1952 

102' .. 

99^8 

2li 

4  S4 

Liggett  &  Mvers  5s. 

1951 

101 '2 

1001 ., 

1 

4,92 

Rep.  1.  &  St.  latSs. 

1940 

98»s 

93 

5?i; 

5  12 

U.S.  Steel  53 

1963 

1041,2 

102 

24 

4  75 

Va.Carol.Ch.lst53.. 

1923 

98^ 

95 

35^8 

5.20 

'  Decline. 


HOW  WELL  "  PREPARED  "  ARE  WE 
FINANCIALLY  FOR  WAR? 

With  the  greatest  national  wealth  among 
the  nations  and  the  lowest  national  debt, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  "believes  this  coun- 
try is  financially  well  prepared  for  possible 
war.  and  even  a  long  war."  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  we  occupied  "an  enviable  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  national  wealth  and  national 
debt  were  concerned."  To-day  our  position 
is  "enormoii.sly  stronger,  because  while  the 
p]uropean  belligerents  have  been  burden- 
ing themselves  with  war-loans,  the  United 
States  has  been  free  from  the  life-sapping 
influence  of  increasing  debt." 

The  war  has  already  caused  the  belhger- 
ents  to  add  about  .132,000,000,000  to  their 
national  indebtedness,  so  that  in  a  race 
for  financial  supremacy  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  a  $32,000,000,000 
handicap  in  her  favor  in  addition  to  the 
lead  she  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  Should  this  country  be  plunged 
into  the  war  "she  should  prove  the  nation 
able  to  throw  the  last  hundred  mUUon 
into  the  balance."  Following  is  a  com- 
parison which  the  writer  prints  of  the 
wealth  and  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations: 

Liabilities 

Country~  Normal  Debt  War  Debt 

United  States 81, .34 4, 000 ,000  None 

Enjiland 3,485,000,000  $7,670,000,000 

Germany  (Emp.  &  States).  5,198,000,000  9,082,000,000 

France 6,607,000,000  •6,590,000,000 

Ru.s.sia 4,.537,000,000  4,117,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 3,970,000,000  2,547,000,000 

RESOtTRCES 

Country                           Annua!  Reremie.1  Nat'l  Wealth 

United  States $1,037,000,000  $187,740,000,000 

England 918,00;).000  85,000,000,000 

Germany 879.000.000  80,000,000,000 

France 914,000.000  50.000,000,000 

Russia 1,832,000,000  40,000,000,000 

■■Vvistria 120,000,000  25,000,000,000 

*  Inchide.s  advances  from  Bank  of  France. 

The  war-loans  of  the  belligerents  have 
now  reached  a  total  of  *;51, 686,000,000, 
of  Avhich  $830,000,000  was  floated  in  the 
United  States.  Meanwliile  (he  loans  of 
neutral  countries  due  largely  to  the  war 
ha^e  totaled  $378,380,000,  of  which 
$91,000,000  was  floated  in  the  United 
States.  Germany-  and  her  allies  are 
spending  $;35,0(K),000  a  day  to  maintain 
the  war;  Pjiigland  and  her  allies,  oA'er  $65.- 
000,000.  Every  day,  therefore,  "sees  the 
United  States  in  an  increasingly  stronger 
position  to  meet  the  exigency  if  the  time 
comes  for  her  to  plunge  into  the  struggle." 

MODERATE  BUILDING-GAINS  FOR 

MARCH  AND  THE  YEARS 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Reports  from  105  cities  in  this  country, 
made  to  Bradslreet'K,  show  (hat  18.721 
])erinits  for  buildings  were  filed  during 
March  for  a  total  of  $()8. 181.066  in  costs. 
These  figures  indicaie  a  decrease  in  i)ermi(s 
of  12.5  per  cenl.,  bu(  a  gain  in  cos(sof  14.1 
per  cent.,  comiiarisons  being  made  wi(h 
March,  1915.  Commen(s  are  made  by  the 
writer  as  follows: 

"Every  group  of  cities  shows  a  decrease 
in  i)ennits.  while  all  but  (wo  groups  show 
gains  in  esliinated  e.\p»'nditun>.  In  (he 
de(ailcd  list  by  citii's.  it  is  found  tlia(  fifty- 
si.\  cities  show  gains,  while  rtr(y-one  show 
decreases  from   March  a  year  ago.     The 
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Starting  CrI/igbtiDg 

Battery 

for  >lutomobiles„. 


" "  ^y'.^'.^.^K^ ' 


THE  '*EXi&e"  Starting  and  Lighting  Bat- 
tery is  a  real  giant. 

Power, reliability  and  long  life  reside  in  this 
sturdy  wooden  box  and  express  themselves 
in  unfailing  starting  and  lighting  service. 

The  **]£xit)e"  is  the  original  and  only 
Unit-seal  battery — a  battery  without  bulky  seal- 
ing compound,  with  all  available  space  filled 
w^ith  battery  plates  —  the  source  of  power. 
The  battery  w^ith  non-flooding  filling  plugs 
and  tough,  semi-flexible  jars. 

It's  the  highest  priced  battery  on  the 
market — costs  most  to  make — ^ least  to  use. 

A  half  million  American  motorists  are 
today  utilizing  and  applauding  the  **]EXl&C'* 
Giant's  work. 

And  behind  this  giant,  guaranteeing  his 
performance,  stands  the  oldest  and  largest 
battery  manufacturer  in  this  country. 


Send  for  your  copy  of 
that  valuable  little  battery 
biography,  "A  Sure  Start 
Assured."    It's  free. 


•^:ci^^ 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


^'JExiiiC"  Depots  and 
Service  Stations  through- 
out the  country.  Let  us 
send  you  a  list  of  them. 


THE  ELECTRIC  Storage  batteryCo. 

The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  in  this  country  of  Storage  Batteries  for  every  purpose 
1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1918 

New  York       Boston         Chicago  Washington  Denver  San  Francisco        St.  Louis      Cleveland 

Atlanta  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Rochester         Toronto 


4jCias; 


T-W?^>?»'* 
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THIXjUMnEll 


Sendfor  free  illustrated 
Tours  Book.  It  tells 
exact  cost;  what  you 
will  see;  time  required; 
illustratesthegiant  gey- 
sers, steaming  springs 
and  tame  wild  animals 
that  make  Yellow- 
stone the  world's  won- 
der region.  You  may 
stop-over  in  Colorado 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Park  is  easily  reached 
en  route  to  California 
and  North  Pacific 
Coast.  Ask  for  book 
No.  52. 

W.  S.  Basinger 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Union  Pacific 

POPULAR  AND  DIRECT 
YELLOWSTONE  ROUTE 


Public  Auction  Sale 

Consolidated  Light  &  Power  Company 

AND 

Chippewa  Construction  Company 

We,  as  Receiver  of  Iwth  of  the  above  named 
companies,  will  offer  for  .sale  all  of  their  Assets, 
as  per  conditions  outlined  in  Order  of  Sale  entered 
by  Wayne  County  Circuit  Court  in  (''hancery, 
dated  November  12th,  1911-5,  and  as  per  further 
Order  entered  March  11th,  1916. 

THE  POWER  COMPANY  is  an  operating 
company  doing  bu.siness  in  Michigan,  at  Alma, 
Shepherd,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Rosebush,  Clare,  ("ole- 
nian  and  Gladwin.  Its  power  is  generat(>d  by 
one  Hydro-electric  and  oneAuxiliary  steam  plant 
at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  one  Hydro-ele(^tric  and  one 
Auxiliary  steam  plant  at.  Clare,  and  is  trans- 
mitted over  about  SO  miles  of  high  tension  lines 
to  the  above  towns. 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY    was 

organized  for  the  purposes  of  building  c<'rtain 
))roperties  for  the  Power  Company.  Its  .\ssets 
consist  of  certain  lo('al  Distribution  Systems, 
material  and  Dam  Sites,  and  a  partly  constructed 
Power  House. 

T}h>  Ass(!ts  of  both  companies  will  be  offered 
for  sale  at  Public  Auction  at  12  o't-lock  noon, 
TUESDAY,  MAY  16th,  1916,  at  the  .southerly  or 
Coutri-css  Street  entrance  to  the  Wayne  (/otinty 
Uuikling,  at  Di^troit. 

P'or  terms  of  sale  anil  further  information, 
about,  these  properties,  apply  to 

Detroit  Trust  Company,  Receiver 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


record  of  building-expenditures  in  leading 
American  citie.s  reporting  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly,  from  January,  1914,  down 
to  and  ineluding  March,  191G,  shows  the 
ebb  and  How  in  the  building  industry  in 
the  past  twenty-seven  months,  as  follow: 


1915 

January,  1.55  cities $45,764,300 

February,  155  ritips 45,7tt9,Xb4 

MareL,  1,55  citi™ 75,25U,465 

First  quarter $166,784,638 

April,  155  cities .1|;79,469,221 

May,  155  citie.-) 85,513,438 

June,  155  cities 67,542,904 

Second  quarter $232,525,563 

Six  months. $399,310,201 

July,  155  cities $71,569,657 

August,  155  cities 71,703,460 

September,  155  cities 69,777,282 

Third  quarter $213,150,399 

Nine  months $612,460,600 

Octoljer,  155  cities $70,254,657 

November,  156  cities 71,210,294 

December,  156  cities 67,892,361 

Fourth  quarter $209,357,312 


101/, 

$49,944,341 

52,177,227 

85,795,424 


Chanye 
jier  Cent. 

D  8.3 
D  12.2 
D  12.2 


$187,916,992    d  11.2 


$84,565,850 
85,212,713 
86,458,820 

$256,237,383 

$444,1.54,375 

$83,640,692 
63,448,824 
53,443,480 

$200,532,996    i     6.2 


D  6.0 
1  .3 
D  21.8 

D  9.2 

D  10.0 

D  14.4 
I  13.1 
I  30.5 


$644,687,371  d  5.0 


$52,.535,818 
45,080,438 
41,788,286 


I  33.7 
I  .57.9 
I   62.4 


$139,404,542    i   50.1 


Twelve  mouths 

.    .  .$821,817,912  $784,091,913    1     4.8 

Change 
1916               linS       perQent. 

January,  156  cities 

February,  154  cities 

March,  107  cities 

....  $55,.545,958    $46,040,876    1   20  6 
.  . .       .53,872,639      44,479,105     1    21    1 
. ...     68,181,668      .59,728,098    i    14.1 

First  quarter 

...  $177,600,265  $150,248,079    i    18.2 

"For  the  first  quarter  of  1916,  expendi- 
tures aggregate  .f  177,(300,265,  a  gain  of 
18.2  per  cent,  over  the  first  quarter  of  1915, 
which  showed  a  loss  of  11.2  per  cent,  from 
1914.  The  detailed  returns,  by  groups, 
show  the  following: 

'No.      No.  of  Compared  ivith 

of      Permits      Values      -     Last  Year — 

fides       1910  1911}        l'ern).its      Values 

New  England 16  874  $3,329,111  u21.2  d  16  1 

Middle 23  4,293  2.5,.524,95l  d  24  0  1    10  1 

Western 16  4,9.52  1 2,077,646  o    6.2  d    51 

Northwest 14  2,9.56  17,379,096  l)     9.4  I   40.S 

Southwest 8  1,186  2,269,054  d  14.9  (41.3 

Southern 19  2,160  4,576,86;^  D    8.7  I   40.3 

Far-western 11  2,300  3,024,947  d     1.3  i    U.O 

Total 107    18,721  $68,181,668    d  12.5    i    14.1 

"lleports  from  individual  cities  show 
gains  of  26.6  i)er  cent,  at  New  York  (thrtH> 
boroughs  reporting);  Pittsburg  gains,  75.6 
per  cent.;  Detroit,  29.5  per  cent.;  Toledo, 
34  per  cent.;  Chic^ago,  55  per  cent.;  Mil- 
waukee, 5.5  per  cent.;  St.  Paul,  29.4  per 
cent.;  Washington,  121  ])er  cent.;  and  Los 
Angeles,  26  per  cent.  Important  cities 
showing  d(^creases  are  Philadelphia,  14.8 
per  cent.;  Cincinnati,  :i2.6  per  cent.;  Cleve- 
land, 'AM  per  cent.;  ami  Minneapolis,  28.9 
per  cent." 

Building,  while  active  in  March  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1916,  was  thus  tiot  so  acti\  e 
as  in  the  best  years  of  the  past.  Still  its 
volume  indicated  that,  despite  high  prices 
of  material  and  of  labor  and  a  lessening  of 
activity  in  the  metropolis  as  comparetl 
with  earlier  years,  the  trade,  taking  the 
country  as  a  Avhole.  was  well  employed. 
BnuLstircrs  pi-esented  a  list  of  permits  for. 
and  value  of,  building  at  149  cities  of  th*> 
United  States  for  tlie  first  three  months  of 
1916  and  1915,  from  which  the  following 
list  is  selected: 


.Vfl.  Permits 

New  KuKland—  1H16  l91o 

Bridm)ort 439  21S 

Cambrulge 109  104 

Hartford UW  2S0 

lyawrenec 7S  .54 

Lowell 113  147 

l.ynn 44  .59 

Manchester 137  170 

New  Bedfopl 152  227 

New  Haven 299  294 

Portland.  Mc     ..  s?  .s4 

Quincv,  Matkx. . . .  117  22t) 

Sprintjfield,  Mass.  28,5  326 

Worcester 309  .'3j 


Values 
191(1 
$2,039,481 
974.643 

1,213,918 
283.1tW> 
311.713 
156.9.50 
281,344 
749,(X10 

1., 547,668 
237,705 
22 1. 469 

1.33 1. 9tW 

1,:>4,78S 


Valur.<: 

I9i:> 

$847,730 

:i92.4:»s 

1,027.202 
398,97.5 
199,74."> 
135,92(1 
141,46? 
756,260 

l,6,32.4Sil 
193.S1.'> 
32.5..>.'': 

1,.529.3.V'« 
545,591 


I 


n 


A\ 
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No.  Permits  Values  Values 

Middle—             1916       1915  1916  1913 

Albany,  N.  Y. .. .      430  642  $482,915  $960,260 

Biiighamtou 258  248  368,195  115,457 

Buffalo 754  869  2,093,000  1,518,000 

Jersey  Citv 178  287  984,391  1,160,674 

Newark,  N.J... .      528  493  1,389,991  1,938,586 

New  York  City — 

Manhattan*...      103  114  12,245,095  16,947,025 

Manhattaut...      940  715  5,497,493  2,083,001 

Bron.\* 167  243  5,481,750  7,172,175 

Bron.xt 570  616  314,803  262,539 

BrooklvM* 691  585  9,814.320  6,785,.300 

Brooklvnt 1.803  1,820  044,666  1,362,886 

Queems 1,337  1,088  5,776,709  3,955,271 

Total 5,611  5,181  40,074,836  38,568,197 

Philadelphia 1,804  2,078  8,887,570  8.873,800 

Pittsburg 725  905  3,434,242  2,081,109 

Rochester 415  656  2,034,182  1,629,334 

Scranton 88  141  288,782  196,744 

Syracuse 250  499  402,767  900.631 

Troy 73  96  258,418  214,714 

Utica 74  120  341,185  212,735 

Wilkes-Barrc....      116  315  243,853  362,170 

Yonkers 79  156  287,100  1,239,904 

*  New  work,    f  Alterations. 

Canton 178  127  957,600  257,775 

Cincinnati 504  495  1,620,145  1,910,560 

Cleveland 2,447  2,707  4,992,085  6,872,040 

Columbus 632  543  1,406,575  757,659 

Dayton 174  113  421,852  161,669 

Detroit 2,130  1,563  7,844,155  5,363,995 

Evansville 276  280  229,850  552,632 

Grand  Rapids. .. .      248  357  850,215  444,801 

Indianapohs 1,311  1,293  1,655,709  1,464,006 

Louisville ,584  509  1,697,040  .   1,078,740 

Terre  Haute 121  108  149,880  86,665 

Toledo 744  535  2,284,151  1,755,162 

Youngstown 198  167  358,333  326,490 

Northwestern — 

Chicago 2,283  2,151  26,949,500  16,433,150 

Des  Moines 106  127  582,789  236,750 

Duluth 248  297  522,905  338,930 

Lincoln 104  82  263,885  199,145 

Milwaukee 904  619  4,182,349  1,,555,626 

Minneapohs 942  1,045  2,797,105  2,669,125 

Omaha 242  168  1,339,522  585,035 

St.  Paul 340  405  1,914,344  2,318,936 

Sioux  City 107  72  1,175,080  228,775 

Springfield,  111...      151  76  900,610  227,8/0 

Southwestern — 

Dallas 397  316  1,440,733  611,880 

Fort  Worth 241  156  414,714  262,280 

Galveston 509  519  353,294  671,172 

Houston 829  1,009  725,097  518,069 

Kan.  City,  Kan..      130  154  1,58,733  256,125 

Kan.  City,  Mo. . ,      649  671  2,135,954  2,132,7.59 

St.  Joseph 121  113  307,483  82,034 

St.  Louis 890  981  2,907,086  2,664,368 

San  Antonio 575  513  418,540  305,365 

Southern — 

Atlanta 592  648  854,480  1,012,684 

Augusta 70  55  321,180  127,472 

Baltimore 743  686  2,767,647  2,656,326 

Birmingham 1,045  747  613,002  363,433 

Chattanooga 571  413  500,085  103,117 

Greensboro 38  37  87,650  75,800 

Huntington 160  133  195,100  144,210 

Jacksonville 146  183  217,165  425,921 

Little  Rock 170  178  166,663  165,.583 

Macon 183  184  77,347  110,100 

Memphis 633  520  698,425  583,523 

Miami 149  137  208,850  220,900 

Nashville 122  743  705,286  312,312 

NewOrleaas 270  283  .500,260  438,621 

Norfolk 161  133  532,713  473,288 

Richmond 343  305  1,267,219  703,850 

Roanoke 117  117  111,255  92,825 

Shl-eveport 269  287  162,065  135,381 

Tampa 356  343  355,640  240,554 

Washington 1,188  990  3,442,147  2,075,987 

Wheeling 127  133  204,386  111,674 

Far-western — 

Berkeley 255  219  434,956  304,800 

Boise 110  101  28,296  28,484 

Butte 142  52  246,000  64,320 

Denver 618  606  1,000,030  .523,835 

Long  Beach 266  341  273,839  762,558 

Los  Angeles 1,959  2,993  4,071,637  2,,545,4I3 

Oakland 821  735  1,497,424  1,121,166 

Pasadena 363  344  349,.587  190,683 

Portland,  Ore....   1,069  1,216  996,.550  1,193,535 

Sacramento 319  365  261,018  387,785 

Salt  Lake  City .. .      194  269  736,627  442,740 

San  Diego 420  424  496,756  479,170 

San  Francisco. .. .   1,623  1,.585  4,816,794  3,133,676 

San  Jose 109  123  130,607  149,.545 

Seattle 1,897  2,190  1,.570,440  1,452,140 

Spokane 277  125  487,284  216,570 

Stockton 142  146  168,882  198,754 

Tacoma 324  345  265,077  308,079 

In     its     comments     on     these  returns 

BradstreeC s  pointed  out  that  New  York 
City  (four  boroughs  reporting)  gained  as 
a  whole  only  4  per  cent,  over  the  first 
quarter    of    1915.      Manhattan    Borougli 

showed  a  decrease  of  6.5  per  cent.,  and  the 
Bronx  lost  28  per  cent.,  while  Brooklyn 
gained  44  per  cent.,  and  Queens  4(5  per 
cent.  Chicago,  the  second  city  in  building, 
gained  64  per  cent.,  while  I^hiladelphia, 
the  third  city  in  expenditure,  gained  only 

a  sHght  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  Detroit 
showed  an  increase  of  46  per  cent.,  while 


362,000,000  Passengers 
Safely  Carried 


The  Steel  Car  Route 


Not  a  single  passenger  lost  his  life  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  in  the 
last  two  years   in  a    train    accident. 

During  those  two  years  362,000,000  pas- 
sengers were  safely  carried  on  2,400,000 
trains  running  day  and  night  over  26,000 
miles  of  track,  with  an  equal  number  of 
freight  trains  running  over  the  same  lines. 

This  record  was  made  possible  by  standard 
construction,  rigid  maintenance,  thorough 
inspection,  safety  signals,  steel  cars  and 
a  careful  observance  of  orders. 

4,364,519  tests  and  observations  show  that 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  trainmen  are 
99.9%  perfect  in  obeying  signals  and 
train  rules. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  steel 
passenger  cars  in  the  United  States 
are  in  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Raihoad  System.  It  was  the  first 
railroad  to  introduce  all-steel  cars 
and  it  has  built  nothing  but  all-steel 
cars  since  1906. 

The     Broadway     Limited     is     our    typical 

all-steel    20-hour    train    between 

New  York  and  Chicago. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  Standard  Railroad  of  America 


VNnT:R  TBE  CAME  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFEZC E,  a  botik  of  intimate  first-liaild  iusiglits  into  the  Russo- 
.lapanesc  War,  with  niiiueroiis  actual  snapshots,  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


Stocks'';|Boi\ds 

Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  today  for  Booklet  B-2  "The  Partial  Payment 
Plan."  which  explains  tliorotighly  our  method  by 
which  you  may  purcliase  Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any 
amount — from  one  share  or  bond  up,  by  making 
a  small  first  payment  and  the  balance  inconvenient 
monthly  installments.  You  receive  all  dividends 
while  completing  payments.  Vou  may  sell  your 
securities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in 
market. 

Free  Booklet  R-3  -The  Partial  Payment 
Plan."  Gives  full  information  of  this 
metliod  whicli  ippoals  to  thrifty  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  tlic   country 

SHeijP<S«„;mS5gah 


Siii 


42  Broadway         New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

lilllilllllllillllllllllliilllillllllliilli 


li 
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■  27  years  we  have  handled  the  same 

security  and  a   liberal   rate  of  interest 

'  with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients. 
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\e  also  ulluw  T)  per  cent  on  time  certificates.     If  it  appeal!^ 
nil  to  have  such  a  firm  invest  yonr  money,  write  for  o»ir 
interestiut?  and  valuable  information. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Drawer  3  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS-STANDS-FORSAFETY 


Paid  on  Certificates  of  Deposit.  Amounts 
received  from  $50  to  $5,000.  Interest  checks 
mailed  quarterly.  lo  years  old  —  Assets 
$590,643.57.  Investors  in  over  half  the  States. 
SECURITY  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 
Write  for  literature.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


8^;  1st  Mortgage  Loans 

Safeguarded  by  "Miller  Service" 

Excei)tionaIly  attractive  .service  rendered  lenders  in  distant 
States  ^1  Miller's  mortgages  have  the  usual  s;ifeguards  as  guar- 
anteed mtges..  such  as  fl  Collection  interest  without  charge 
II  Payment  taxes  H  Renewal  fire  ins.  i)olicies  1l  Recommen- 
dation by  conservative  bank  II  Legal  papers,  and  filing,  con- 
forming to  best  practice  1[  Title  examination  1|  Miller's 
financial  connections  unusually  strong  H  Invest  our  own 
money  in  mortgages  iK-fore  offering  them  to  IJigest  readers 
H  Write  for  details  of  May  8%    loans — 8',,',   tiet  to  lender. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. ,  Miami  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  BIdg. ,  Miami,  Fla. 
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Maine  Coast 

The  most  enchanting  and 
varied  sea-shore  in  America. 

Marvellous  beaches,  wild  headlands, 
cttfTs,  mountains,  islands,  woods. 

Summer  vacations  of  every  kind  at 
every  price.  Great  and  small  hotels, 
hoarding  houses  or  camping  close  to 
nature. 

Sailing,  hathing  and  every  summer 
sport.  I'nusual  experiences —  real  deep- 
sea  6shing,  squidding,  life  among  the. 
fishermen. 

Send  for  booklet  E 


New  England 

VACATION 
LAND 


VacatiotiBooks 

They  make  summer 
planning  easy. 

Rates,  capacity  and  other  de- 
pendable facts  concerning  the 
best  hotels,  boarding  houses  and 
camps  in  over  looo  New  Eng- 
land vacation  resorts. 

Including  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  Lakes 
and  Woods,  Berkshire  Hills,  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Casco  Bay, 
Penobscot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert  and  the  ocean 
coast  of  five  slates, . 

Send  for  booklet  B  —  ttate  region 
you  prefer. 


The  White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

A  mountain  country  of  thrilling  beauty 
transformed  into  a  wonderfiil  summer  play- 
ground. 

Exquisite  scenery,  glorious  air,  new  zest  in  living. 
Golf,  tennis,  motoring,  mountain  climbing  among 
the  clouds. 

Most  desirable  social  life. 

Finest  of  hotels,  best  of  boarding  houses. 

Send  for  booklet  C 


NKW  YORK,  NKW  HAVEN  &  HAR  I  FORD  R.R. 
BOSTON  &  MAINE  R.R.         MAINE  CENTR.ALR.R. 


K..!'  I kli-ts  ;iMil  ilil'  rin;iliMu  aildrfs- 

VAC.\TION  BUREAU 

il   Hroailway,   K0..111   lis.  New  York  City 


AWAY       UP       ON       THE       HILLSIDE 


On    One  'of   the    Finest 
Residential  Avenues  of 


MONTCLAIR 


is  situated  the  attractive  re.sidtMicc  shown  in  the  above  illustration.     From  its  broad  verandas  a  niagnifi- 
lent  vista  embracing  Manhattan  and  the  pit:  uresquc  Palisades  unfolds  itself  to  the  naked  eye. 
TIIK  KI'"SII)ENC'!C  contain-s  ao  rooms,  4  bathrooms,  2  large  sleeping-porches  and  soUiriuin.     Heated  by  steam 
.iiiH  lighted  by  electricity,     .\rtistically  decorated. 

THE  CiROUND.S.  comprising  a  frontage  of  148  feet,  are  laid  out  in  handsome  lawns  with  borders  of  attractive 
I'hrubbery.     A  garage  with  chaulfciir's  quarters  an(l  full-size  tennis-court  are  features  of  the  property. 
I  O  .\  fjl  ITCK  PURCHASER  this  property  may  be  had  at  a  low  figure  on  reasonable  terms.     Full  particulars 
ni;iy  lie  had  by  applying  to —  •  , 

F-  M,  CRAWLEY  &  BROS..  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


CUneland,  uext  in  size,  lost  27  per  cent, 
Milwaukee  showed  one  of  the  largest  gains, 
IGl)  j)er  cent.;  San  Francisco  gained  45  per 
cent.;  Los  Angeles,  00  {)er  cent.;  Washing- 
ton, 70  per  cent.;  and  Pittsburg,  6.')  ]h\v  cent. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  ADVANCE 

Price  .movements,  e.xcept  for  compani- 
tiveiy  isolated  recessions,  are  still  mo\ini; 
U|)ward,  in  a  broad,  continuously  rising 
sweep.  Slight  reactions  which  have  oc- 
curred, according  to  Brudslnrl's,  were  of 
the  character  of  "barely  j)erceptible  ted- 
dies in  a  steadily  widening  stream."  The 
movement  has  been  upward  sin<^e  the 
war  broke  out.  War  "has  thrown  inordi- 
nate demands  into  our  markets,  while 
keeping  oversea  products  frotti  coming 
here."  Domestic  developments,  meanwhile, 
have  been  accentuated  by  wide-spread 
prosperity,  which  has  "caused  merchants 
to  divorce  themselves  from  a  long-prac- 
tised policy  of  bu^ang  frequently,  but  in 
small  lot  s  on  each  occasion,  and  the  reaction 
in  the  opposite  dire<'tion  has  superinduced 
demands  that  considerably  exceed  floating 
supi)lies."  Fear  e.xists  that  supphes  "may 
become  still  st^arcer,  that  prices  may  go 
even  higher,  and  with  such  factors  pre- 
vaihng,  price  is  not  being  (considered."  The 
situation,  in  fact,  has  got  around  to  the 
point  where  numerous  commodities  "are 
marked  b>-  what  are  usually  designated  run- 
away conditions,  A\'ith  goods  virtually  sell- 
ing themselves,  as  it  were,  and  with  some 
manufacturers  evincing  a  disposition  to 
jack  up  jjrices  to  stay  insistent  demands." 

The  more  prudent  are  questioning  wheth- 
er prices  on  many  commodities  have  not 
gone  high  enough,  and  whether  there  has 
not  been  more  or  less  overbujdng,  but  fears 
of  a  shortage  have  caused  some  consumers 
to  order  more  goods  for  future  delivery  than 
they  normally  use  over  a  period  unmarked 
by  extraordinary  conditions.  Only  when 
these  high-priced  goods  are  made  uj)  into 
manufactured  articles  will  the  real  test 
come.  Next  fall,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  make  observations  "as  to  the  effe<5ts  not 
only  of  high  prices  but  of  present  feverish 
buying  for  delivery  in  the  .season  named, 
the  ordinary  inference  being  that  con- 
tracting for  subsequent  periods  will  ex- 
l)erience  some  reaction."  While  our 
prosperity  may  continue,  "and  the  land, 
already  fat,  maj-  wax  still  fatter,"  and  in 
that  event  inferences,  however  plausible, 
may  fall  to  the  ground,  just  now  high 
prices    "merely    aid    and    abet    bu\ing." 

Bradst reefs  index-number  for  April  1  was 
•fll.ToaO,  which  established  a  new  high 
record,  and  marked  the  seventh  unbroken 
rise  in  as  many  months.  The  cost  of  a 
pound  of  each  of  ninety-six  articles  on  the 


first    day   of   April 


was    $11.75  K', 


which 


represented  a  rise  of  3.3  per  cent,  over 
March  1,  of  20.2  per  cent,  over  April  1, 
1915,  of  34.2  per  cent,  over  that  date  in 
1914,  and  of  2(>  per  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding time  in  1913.  l*i-ovisions,  hides, 
and  It>ather.  textiles  (raw  and  manu- 
factured), metals,  and  oils  wert^  at  the  high- 
est points  ever  reached  within  the  life  of 
Biddstnet's  data. 


Uxorious  Extravagance. — "  Did  yez  give 
vor  woifo  anvthing  on  her  birthdav,  Pat?   " 

"  Oi  did."" 

"  Phwat  did  it  cost  ye/,"'  " 

'  Tin  <k)llars  or  tin  days." — lio'<toii 
Tninscrii)!. 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  tbi?  column,  to  deride  questions  roiu'eruinj:  ihr  furrrni 
use  of  words,  the  Kunk  &  WagnalU  New  Standard  Dioiionarv 
is  f-onsiilied  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  iioiice 
will  he  taken  of  anonymous  communiralions 


the 


"H.  S.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "  Kiudly  jrive  me 
moaning  of  the  words  hyphenated  American." 

A  hjphcnated  American  is  an  American  citizen 
of  foreign  birth  or  origin. 

"O.  L.  P.."  i\rorrisonville,  N.  Y. — "  Kindly 
answer  the  following  qiiestions:  (1)  Are  che 
members  of  committees  ui  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  or  elected?  (2)  Ha.s  a 
citizen,  not  a  member  of  tlie  House,  the  right  to 
speak  for  or  against  a  pending  liill  in  the  House 
in  tlie  committee  to  wtiich  the  bill  is  referred'.' 
(,;i)  In  what  important  wa.vs  is  the  Speaker  more 
powerful  than  the  President  of  the  Senate?  (4) 
Define  briefly  the  work  of  Commit  lee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  (.">)  Are  Indians  citizen.s?  (6) 
What  constitutes  our  present  standard  of  money? 
What  L-s  present  value  of  silver  dollars?  Have  we 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver?  What  is  the 
present  ratio?  (7)  Is  a  ciuld  born  of  an  alien  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States?  The  Constitution 
reads  'A  person  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  fl/id  under  the  jurisdiction  thereof  Ls  a 
citizen.  I  hold  that  a  child  born  of  parents  jast 
landed  is  not  imder  jurisdiction  of  United  States. 
\  lawyer  tells  me  that  the  child  is  a  citizen.  (8; 
What  were  interest-bearing  treasury  notes  of 
Civil  War?" 

U>  The  members  of  Legislative  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Uepresetttatives  are  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate  they 
are  chosen  bj  caucus  of  the  majority  party.  (2) 
,\  citizen  not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  some  sjiecial  occasion,  but 
he  has  no  ri(iht  to  do  so.  He  ina.\  appear,  how- 
ever, before  a  legislative  committee  to  which  a 
))ill  is  referred.  C.'i)  The  Sjjeaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  much  greater  power  than 
t  he  President  of  t  he  Senate.  He  not  oiUy  presides 
over  the  delil)era(ions  of  the  House,  but  he  ap- 
points the  various  Legislative  Committees,  and 
he  is  himself  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  he  al.so  ai)points,  and  which  practically 
decides  what  legislative  measures  sliall  be  taken 
lip  by  the  House.  He  also,  as  a  representative, 
has  the  right  to  vote  and  speak  on  any  subject 
that  comes  before  the  House.  The  V  ice- President 
lias  no  vote  in  the  Senate,  except  in  the  event  of  a 
tie.  His  only  duty  in  the  Senate  is  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations.  (4)  Consult  your  Nkw 
Sta.\-d.\rd  Dictionary  (p.  26SS,  col.  2;  and  you 
will  learn  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
is  "A  committee  of  a  legislative  body,  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  the  most 
advisalile  ways  and  means  for  raising  funds  for 
use  of  the  Government.  Specif.:  [U.  S.J  A  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which 
are  referred  all  bills  for  raising  revenue,  including 
customs,  taxes,  loans,  etc.  Its  report  is  achisory 
only,  and  when  submitted  (usually  by  bill) 
reci^ives  the  full  consideriat  ion  of  the  House  before 
final  action."  (5)  The  American  Indians  in  the 
lliiit'fd  States  are  the  wards  of  tlie  nation,  are 
not  citizens,  and  have  no  vote.  (0)  The  monetary 
standard  of  tiie  Lnited  States  is  gold,  and  there 
is  no  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  The  ratio  of 
gold  and  silver  varies  from  time  to  time  accord- 
ing to  the  stocks  of  silver  in  the  market,  l)ul  tlie 
United  States  dollar  still  remains  worth  100 
cents.  (7)  A  child  born  in  the  United  Slates  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  child's 
l)arents  have  been  in  the  country  a  day  or  a  year. 
(S)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  (Mvil  War  in  ISfil  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  caused  the 
(iovernment  corisiderable  anxiet>  ,  and  in  order  to 
raise  th(>  necessary  funds,  three-year  treasury 
notes  were  Issued,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
7. .3  per  cent.,  and  known  as  seven-thirties.  There 
were  also  other  securities  issued,  running  from 
twenty  to  forty  years,  but  red(H'mable  at  the 
option  of  the  (iovenimenl  at  a  shorter  |)eriod. 

"P.  E.  R.,"  Ottawa.  Can. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  origin  of  the  expression  Metlburgh  jiisiice.'" 

The  phrase  Cupar,  Jcdhurgh.  Jeddart.  or  Jed- 
vnnd  Justice  is  defined  as  t  he  hanging  of  a  suspected 
criminal  and  holding  the  trial  afterwartl.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  .lerl burgh,  a  border-town  of 
Scotland,  where  many  raiders  were  subjected  to 
siimmaiv  execution. 


This  Is  Colorado  Year 

Switzerland  is  ringed  in  with 
armies.  The  Tyrolean  Alps 
are  battle-fields.  Turn  now  to 
Colorado,  to  our  own  Rockies, 
Pike's  Peak  and  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods.  Spend  your  vacation 
in  Colorado.  There  is  the  new 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
the  finest  playground  in  the 
world  for  out-of-door  people, 
_  calling  you. 

^  We  will  gladly  send  you  illustrated 

pamphlets  telling  you  what  to  see 
and  do,  and  the  approximate  cost  of 
such  a  vacation.  Rock  Island  superb 
trains,  including  the  famous  "Rocky 
Mountain  Limited"  from  Chicago, 
and  the  **  Colorado  Flyer"  from  Kan- 
sas  City,  make  the  trip  a  joy. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  All- Steel  Equipmen  t 

Superb  Dining  Car  Service 

Low  excursion  fares  all  summer. 


Rock 
Island 


Write  us  today  for  booklets. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Room  730,  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


VACATION  DENVER  WAY 

Enjoy  38  Rail,  Auto  and  Trolley  Scenic  and 
Sightseeing  Trips,  Including  14  One-Day  Trips 


>%- 


■y 


'^•■'.^ 


Millions  of  Tourists  traveling  East  and  West  through  Colorado  have  admired  the  rugged 
Rocky  Mountain  scenery  from  the  train  window!  Those  who  come  to  Denver  this  summer 
can  get  right  into  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  and  enjoy  God-made  Parks,  with  man-made  Auto 
Roads.  See  Denver's  NEW  MOUNTAIN  PARKS,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  close  to 
Denver  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  i  Estes  i.  Mountain  Climbing,  Trout  Fishing 
and  Hike  Trips.     Something  new  and  interesting  every  day  without  getting  tired. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  PICTURE  BOOK 

"One  Day  in  DENVER'S  NEW  MOUNTAIN  PARKS" 

Reduced  railroad  rates.  Excellent  hotel  service.  Every  visitor  will  be  given  an  Illustrated 
Guide  Book  showing  where  to  go,  what  to  see  and  how  to  get  there.  Ask  questions.  Write 

THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU,  730  Seventeenth  St..  Denver,  Colo. 
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Travel  and  Resorf  Dit'cctory     Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


The  Finest  Summer  Cruise 
On  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 


n  AV  All  Expense  $ 
Unl  Northern  Cruise 


I  >lsiliiigr  Kiu-fiiru    ^iMorira  | 

CQiial  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthful- 
ness  to  a  European  cruise.  X'isiting 
HALIFAX.  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of 
K\'angelinc.  and  57".  JOHNS,  Newfound- 
land, the  Norivay  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO 
and  FLORIZEL.  titted  with  every  con- 
venience and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  ever>'  essential  expense.  7  days 
at  sea  and  s  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  for 
superior  accommodations.  May,  June  and 
Sept.     Write  today  for  illus.  booklet  6. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY,  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Inchidin.?  Alaskan  Coast.  White  Pass, 
Atlin  Lakes,  the  Klondike, Yukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Frequent  Departures  in  May  and  June. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Weekly  Tours,  inchidingGrand  Canyon, 
Yoscmite,  Y'ellowstone,  California  and 

Canadian  Rockies. 

f 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal  Sum. 
mer  Tours,  June  24  and  July  8. 

Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  8. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Drpt.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Phila.       Chicago       San  Francisco 


JlllllllilllllllliilllllilllH 


An  Agreeable  Climate 

When  it's  hot  in  New  York  City  people  flock  to 
Long  Island's  rolling  hills  and  the  seashore,  where 
the  temperature  is  at  least  ten  degrees  cooler. 

Do  you  know  that  in  winter  the  temperature 
on  Long  Island  is  ten  degrees  warmer  than  in 
New  York  City? 

Doctors  are  recommending  Long  Island  to  their 
patients,  as  this  region  is  noted  for  its  freedom 
from  miasmatic  influences,  and  distinguished  by 
its  ozone-charged  air,  rich  in  balsamic  odors, 
and  suggestive  of  life,  health  and  good  spirits 
— -utterly  free  from  depressing  humidity. 

LIVE  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

"New  York's  Homeplace" 

and  enjoy  this  healthful  and  delightful  climate. 

Send  ten  cents  for  beautifully  illustrated  book, 
addressing  the  General  Passenger  Agent.  Long 
Island  R.  R.,  Pennsylvania  Station,  N.  Y. 


■Illllllllilllllil 

NEW    YORK 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the 
world  is  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  advertise  their  New  York  real  estate 
as  the  best  investment  opportunity  in  the 
country.  We  control  $  10,000,000  of  property 
on  subways  projected,  or  now  in  operation, 
and  are  planning  to  take  on  a  few  high-class 
salesmen.  Positively  no  applications  con- 
sidered from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill 
the  requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be 
made  similar  to  the  one  under  which  our  rep- 
resentatives are  making  as  high  as  $25,000 
a  year,  and  none  under  13,000.  Every 
assistance  given  to  men  capable  of  making 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual 
.advertising  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
in  getting  started. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO. 
Dept.  M.  A.  1         261  Broadway,  New  York 


VIRGINIA 


PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  at  Rich- 
land Heights  in  .Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vii- 
ginia;  selected  location,  .'i  and  10  acre  tracts, 
#250 and  up,  easy  terms— sfood  fruit,  vegetable, 
Ijoultry  and  live  stock  country.  Large  list  ol 
otiier  farms.  .Send  for  literature  now.  F.  H. 
Lahaimie,  Asrrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ky.,  301 
Arcade  Fildg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


VERMONT 


Attractive  home  in  beautiful  and  desirable 
village.  Bargain  to  settle  estate.  Terms 
easy.  Modern,  twelve  rooms,  open  fires,  hot 
water  heat,  stable,  garage,  boat  house; 
grounds  extend  to  river.  Direct' railway  to 
New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  Montreal, 
Ottawa.    E.  S.  Stone,  Swanton,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALK.— Farm  near  village.  Old  stone 
house,  any  number  acres  desired;  also  lar^;e 
village  residence;  also  ("aiskill  Mountain 
trout  brook  (arm;  healthful  place  ;  line  sum- 
mer residence.   G.  F.  i'rn'S,Warwic'k,N.Y. 


FLORIDA 


A  WINTER  FARM  on  South  Florida's  at- 
tractive Gulf  Coast.  An  independent  income 
from  a  small  cultivated  area  in  the  heart  of 
Florida's  frost-proof  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing district.  All  the  early  vegetables,  mar- 
keted at  highest  prices,  can  be  grown.  Or- 
anges, grapefruit,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  ripening  under  a  winter 
sun,  bring  big  returns.  Three  and  four  crops 
on  same  land  each  year — growing  season  348 
days.  Beautiful,  progressive  little  cities  with 
every  advantage.  Hospitable  people  former- 
ly from  all  parts  of  United  States.  Delightful 
climate  affords  ideal  living  conditions  year 
'round.  Our  64-page  book  of  facts  and  photos 
mailed  free.  Ask:  J.  A.  Pride,  General  Indus- 
trial Agent,  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAIL- 
WAY, Suite  D-2.  Norfolk,  Va. 

FLORIDA  BUNGALOW  FOR  SALK— 
C:hoicest  District.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
Completely  furnished.  F,very  convenience. 
With  or  without  4'i  acres.     Price  low. 

A.  W.  C,  P.  O.  Box  ion,  Cincinnati. 


CALIFORNIA 


Twenty  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, in  fruits,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  with  cows, 
pigs,  poultry  and  bees,  will  pay  you  steady,  sub- 
stantial profits.  Delightful  climate,  rich  soil, 
good  schools,  churches,  fine  roads.  Thrifty, 
hospitable  neighbors.  Write  lor  free  books. 
C  [,.  .Skacraves.  Gen.  Colonization  Agent, 
AT.S:SF  Ry.,  1921  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


MONTANA 


Pacific  Montana,  Rocky  Moimtains,  Main  line 
N.P.R  R.  Bungalow. Modern, 2h  acresland, 
100  fruii  trees,  small  fruit  and  garden.  Ideal 
climate,  sienery,  boating,  fishing  and  hunting, 
liigand  snv.jll  game  Land  borders  city  limits. 
On  tfansiontlnental  Auto  Highway.  Address, 
L.  A.  GATES,  Thompson  Falls,  hlont. 


ALASKA-CRUISES 

$60  and  up — Agents  all  lines. 

Frequent    sjiilings    during    the  summer. 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNICHT  SUN— JUNE  14. 

Wide  choice  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC  COAST 

California  —  Yellowstone  —  Yosemite  — 

Grand  Canyon. —  Canadian  Rockies  —  etc. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 

398  Broadway,  New  York 

Established  ISTS 


CALIFORNIA— ALASKA 

Two  Select  Parties  organized  by 

THE    DEAN     TOURS 

Send  for  Booklet 
ICl  Devonshire  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


"Little  Journeys  into  Canada" 

"Great  .Itiuriirys  tlirti  Canada  ami  Alaska."  write 
Canadian   &  Alaskan   Bureau  of  Travel 

The  Biltinore  Hotel,  opp.  Grand  Central  Stn.,  N.Y.C. 


JAPAN 

War  keeps  you  from  Europe;  the  Orient  invites  you. 
Two  month  trips,  or  longer,  $7.iO  upwards.  Intro- 
ductions given.  Bulletins,  pamphlets,  etc..  free  of 
cost.  Register,  before  sailing,  with  Japan  Society, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  BUREAU  OF 
UNIVERSITY   TRAVEL 

SUMMER  TOURS 

JAPAN  CHINA 

THE  OUTDOOR  TOUR 

THE    CIVIC    TOUR 

PREHISTORIC    AMERICA 

THE    HISTORY    TOUR 

Detailed  Announcements  Ready 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


The  MAINE 
COAST  is  cool 

all  summer.  A  healthful,  delight- 
ful and  economical  place  to  spend 
a  vacation.  Make  Portland  your 
headquarters.  Very  central  for 
many  picturesque  trips,  including 
Casco  Bay  and  Islands.  Csipe 
Elizabeth  and  Falmouth  Foreside. 
World-famed  scenery.  Best  •  of 
boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Folder  or  Hotel  List. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

31  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me.- 


^^^  WALDORF 

A  fine,  new  fiotel,  offering  exceptional 
accommodations  and  service.  European 
plan — 11.00  a  day  and  up.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Write  for  Pacific  Northwest 
literature.      C.  R.  DOUGLAS,  Mgr. 


Away  from  beaten  paths — native  peoples  in  primitive  con- 
ditions—Brazil, Uruguay,  Argentine,  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Chile,  Bolivia.  Peru,  Panama  and  Havana. 

Inclusive  cost  $1245.     Three  months'  trip. 
Best  Steamer,  Rail  and  Hotel  Accommodations. 

^okle7  InCuANN  0    Tours  NewYorkQt^ 


The  United  States 

IN  THE  twentieth  CENTURY 

By  PIERRE  LEROY- BEAULIEU.  Translated 
by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Tfiis  is  the  most  note- 
worthy book  on  America  since  Bryce's  "American 
Commonwealth."    8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2  net, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City    - 


Classified    C  o  I  u  in  a  s 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  fal=e  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  vahie  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  18H9.  Liberty  RefiuingCom- 
pany,  432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

A  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  |)erman<"nt 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  lonsuiners. 
New  .sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introdui-os 
you  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  .'iell  them, 
roinmission  contract  worth  $50  to  1 1. 10  week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  .solid  as  a  lock, 
backed  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati  Fine  Arts  Company 

21   Beech  .St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

W I U,  ADV  ANCF.  expenses  and  pay  straight 
weekly  salary  of  SIS. 00  to  man  or  woman  with 
fair  education  and  good  reference-.  No  can- 
vassing. .Staple  line.  Old  established  firm.  C5. 
M.Nichols,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

INSURANCE    SALES    LETTERS 

INSCRANCK  MKN  -Open  the  way  lo  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  iiiMiiance 
salesmen  are  iisiiin  Hull's  sales  letter  .servicx'. 
So  can  voii.    Request  particulars  l.M.l). 

WILLIAM  S.  IIULL,  Madison,  Conn. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  MANUFACTURERS  BUY 
are  the  kind  we  get  for  Inventors.  For  proof 
and  reliable  free  book,  write  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
L.'\CEV,  713  Barrister  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
I'ooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Rest  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Manufacturersare  writ- 
ing for  patents  procured  through  me.  'Ihiee 
books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions  wanted 
sent  free.  I  help  vou  market  vour  invention. 
.•\dvice  tree.  R.  B.  OWEN,  4,5  Owen  I'.ldg., 
Washington,  U.  C. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  P.USINESS  OK  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Leari> 
the  t'ollection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle coini)ctiti(Mi.  Few  opponunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  lor  "Pointers"  lodav. 
AMERICAN  COLLKCTION  SERVICE, 
bd  State  Street,  Delioii,  Mich. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL.\Y.S,  A'aiideville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes. 
Reoit.it ions,  lableaux.  Drills.  Musical  Pie<-es, 
Enteriainnients  lor  all  occasions.  .Make  Up 
Ooods.   l.ariie  Catalog  Free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co..  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 
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Give  your  vacation  toyour  county 


The  ]\lilitary  Training  Camps  at 
Plattsburg  and  elsewhere  last  sum- 
mer were  a  great  success. 

Over  4,000  men,  many  of  them 
prominent,  rich,  successful,  left 
businesses,  or  gave  up  vacations, 
and  were  well  repaid. 

They  learned  enough  of  military 
service  to  be  valuable  to  their 
country  in  case  of  war.  Their  vaca- 
tion benefited  them  mentally  and 
physically. 

This  summer  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  same  thing.  \Yill 
you  do  it? 

Fifteen  Camps  at  Seven  Points 

Every  man  who  is  willing  to  make 
this  splendid  sacrifice  will  now  have 
full  opportunity. 

Camps  have  been  established  a  I 
the  following  points: 

Plattsburg,  New  York    -June,  July, 

August,  September. 
Fort    Oglethorpe,     Georgia  —  IVlay, 

June,  July. 


and  still  have 

die  best  vacatLon 

you  ever  had 


Monterey,  California — July. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — August. 
American    Lake,     Washington  — 

August. 
Ft.   Benjamin   Harrison,    Ind. — July, 

August,  September. 

San  Antonio,  Texas — June. 

Tliere  will  also  be  a  camp  for  boys  between  l.i 
and  18  at  I'lmn  Island.  L.  I.,  New  York,  in  July. 

Practically  every  able-bodied  man 
of  good  moral  character,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  4.5  years,  Is  eli- 
gible. Plan  now  to  spend  four  weeks 
this  summer  at  the  camp  nearest  to 
you.  You  will  enjoy  a  clean,  healthy, 
active  life  in  the  open  air,  with  work 
enough  to  make  you  tired  at  night 
and  hungry  at  mealtimes.  You  will 
associate  with  men  like  yourself  who 
are  alive  to  the  needs  of  your  coun- 
try, and  who  are  leaders  in  this  work 
because  they  are  leaders  in  every- 
thing they  undertake. 


The  Expense  Is  Small 

The  War  Department  furnishes 
tents,  equipment  and  arms.  United 
States  .Vrmy  officers  instruct  and 
drill  the  men.  The  board,  $^>.00 
for  the  four  weeks,  uniform  $1-2. SO 
(not  including  shoes),  and  railroad 
fare  are  all  that  you  will  have  to  pay. 

Many  of  the  largest  businesses  in 
the  country  are  making  it  possible 
for  their  men  to  attend  these  camps. 
They  are  giving  every  man  who  is 
willing  to  go  four  weeks'  vacation 
and  full  pay,  without  jeopardy  to 
his  position  and  future  aihance- 
ment.  Every  one  is  doing  his  part. 
Will  you  do  yours.* 

Write  for  full  information,  descriptive  booklet 
with  pictures  by  the  best  known  artists,  and  enrol- 
ment blanks. 

Military  Training  Camps  Association 

31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

OK 

Officer  in  Charge,  Military  Training  Camps 

AT 

Headquarters,  Eastern  Oepl.  llemlQHdilers  Ceiilriil  l>i-i<l. 

Governort  Island,  New  York  Chicaco,  111. 

Heaiquarters.Soutiiern  Dept  Hrndiiuiiiters,  Western  Dept. 

San  Antonio,  Texai  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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No  Car  Is  Better 
Than  Its  Accessories 


Every  day  thousands  of  people  are  perplexed  as  to 
wliich  car  to  buy — which  one  represents  the  most  for 
the  money  inyested. 

You  ask  your  friends  and  their  opinions  are  as  varied 
as  the  names  of  American-made  automobiles. 

You  turn  to  catalogues  for  convincing  evidence  for 
a  sane  and  safe  basis  for  decision — but  car  manu- 
facturers' catalogues  are  usually  a  confused  mass  of 
technical  data  about  as  clear  to  the  layman  as  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

You  talk  with  salesmen  regarding  different  cars  you 
have  in  mind  to  chose  from,  but  you  feel  that  what  each 
car  salesman  says  is  prejudiced. 

You  want  the  car  that  represents  real  value  all  the 
way  through.  You  are  trying  to  avoid  the  car  with 
fine  motor  out  poor  upholstery;  fine  finish  but  poor 
transmission;  beautiful  design  but  cheap,  unreliable 
accessories,  etc. 

You  probably  know  little  or  nothing  about  engine 
and  chassis  construction;  little  about  paint  and  up- 
holstery quality;  little  about  anj^  one  of  the  points  you 
are  asked  to  judge  and  invest  your  money  on. 

There  must  be  some  simpler  method  by  which  you 
can  judge  the  value  of  a  car  in  all  its  component  parts. 

Your  purchase  of  an  automobile  is  about  the  largest 
investment  you'll  ever  make  for  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  your  family. 

How  are  you  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  car  you  are 
about  to  buy  represents  full  value  for  the  money  spent  ? 

A  simple  way  to  decide  has  been  found. 

In  the  final  analysis  no  car  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
point. 

The  simplest  and  surest  method  of  arriving  at  a  car's 
\ alue  is  to  analyze  the  accessories  and  units  on  that  lar. 
These  are  things  which  you  can  see  and  about  which 
you  constantly  have  definite  knowledge  as  to  quality 
and  service. 

Ask  for  the  names  of  the  makers  of  the  Magneto, 
Carburetor,  Starting  System,  Speedometer,  Warning 
Signal,  Gasoline  System,  etc. 

Then  jou  can  accurately  judge  the  mechanical  ex- 
cellence of  the  entire  car.  Then  judge  it  as  you  do  a 
man — by  the  company  he  keeps. 

Each  of  the  component  parts  on  your  list  should 
bear  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  who  is  building  his 
Iirestige  and  his  business  on  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
highest  quality  in  his  products. 


Each  of  these  parts  and  accessories  should  bear  a 
name  which  is  constantly  presented  to  you  in  connection 
with  quality  and  service  through  dignified  persistent 
advertising. 

Advertising  persistency  is  the  acid  test  for  the  quality 
of  any  part  or  accessory,  for  no  inferior  product  can 
live  long  under  the  searchlight  of_public  scrutiny. 

No  fly-by-night  accessory  manufacturer  depending 
on  the  low  price  of  his  cheapened  products  to  sell  car 
makers  dares  advertise  persistently,  for  unless  a  product 
has  primarily  the  highest  quality  and  service  to  sell  it 
has  nothing  to  advertise. 

It  costs  money  to  build  real  merit  and  quality  in  any 
product  and  the  automobile  manufacturer  necessarily 
has  to  pay  a  slightly  higher  initial  price  for  standard 
accessories  and  units. 

Isn't  it  safe  to  judge  that  any  car  manufacturer  vihQ_ 
is  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  real   quality  and 
service  for  you  in  the  accessories  he  offers  on  his  car  is 
determined  that  every  unit  of  his  car,  whether  it  l)e 
visible  or  hidden,  shall  be  of  the  highest  quality? 

Can't  you  fairly  judge  a  car  manufacturer  by  the 
faith  he  keeps  with  you — by  his  pride  in  his  own 
product  as  evidenced  by  the  standard  quality  units  and 
accessories  he  pays  a  quality  price  for  ? 

No  automobile  manufacturer  would  pay  the  quality 
price  for  quality  Hccessories  and  skimjj  on  the  vital 
units  of  the  car. 

But  it  is  pretty  hard  to  believe  that  the  car  itself  is 
really  good  when  the  car  manufacturer  permits  himself 
to  use  accessories  that  are  unadvertised  and  unknown 
— low  in  price  and  qualitj . 

The  quality  of  a  car's  accessories  is  your  only  siife 
guide  as  to  the  quality  of  the  car  as  awhole. 

As  competition  grows  keener  in^the  automobile 
business  retail  car  prices  are  forced  down  and  down. 

This  is  no  excuse  for  your  getting  less  and  less  for 
your  money,  for  increased  volume  with  its  bigger  buy- 
ing power  and  manufacturing  savings  enables  the  car 
producer  to  manufacture  for  less  per  car. 

You  benefit  by  this  competition. 

The  car  manufacturer  who  tries  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions by  skimping  on  the  quality  of  the  accessories 
should  not  be  (iisappointed  when  you  refuse  to  buy 
his  car. 

Here  is  where  those  manufacturers  of  unknown,  unad- 
vertised, low  quality,  cheap  price  accessories  come  in. 


They  try  to  convince  the  manufacturer',  that  tl.e 
public  pays  little  attention  to  the  accessories  on  a  car. 
They  tell  him  he  can  "get  by"  with  their  accessories  as 
factory  equipment  and  save  the  price  of  quality. 

Can  a  car  so  equipped  "get  by"  ?. 

It  is  for  you  car  buyers  to  say. 

Judging  the  relative  values  of  automobiles  by  their 
inherent  quality,  as  evidenced  by  the  accessories  they 
are  equipped  with,  is  your  one  safe,  simple  way  to  be 
sure  that  you  are  getting  full  value  for  every  dollar  you 
invest  in  your  automobile. 

No  car  is  better  than  Its  accessories. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  America  use  Stewart  Products:  the  Stewart 
.Speedometer;  Stewart  Tire  Pump;  Stewart  Warning 
Signal;  Stewart  Vacuum  System  —  as  standard 
equipment. 

All  these  car  manufacturers  have  found  that  the  best 
for  the  car  bujer  is  the  best  and  the  most  inexpensive 
for  them  to  use  in  the  long  run. 

They  have  found  that  accessories  offered  as  being 
just  as  good  are  just  the  reverse. 

They  know  from  experience  that  substitution  will  not 
answer  the  purpose — will  not  do  the  work. 

The>'  know  that  standard  products — like  the  Stewart 
— even  though  they  do  cost  a  little  more,  are  well  worth 
the  difference. 

They  know  that  the  persistent  advertising  of  Stewart 
Products  for  years  is  a  guarantee  of  their  quality  ard 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
t  orporation  in  always  maintaining  Stewart  quality.    , 

They  know  that  there  is  but  one  quality  that  is  worth 
consideration — the  best — the  Stewart. 

\\'hen  you  next  look  at  an  autofnobile  that  you  are 
I  oiisldering  buying  see  that  it  is  equipped  with  Stewart 

piiducts. 

U  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  maker  can  give  you 
liiat  the  entire  car  represents  full  value  for  every  dollar 
you  invest. 

You  will  be  making  no  mistake  in  buying  such  a  car. 

See  that  it  has  the  Stewart  Speedometer;  Stewart 
Tire  Pump;  .Stewart  \'acuum  System;  Stewart  Warnint; 
Signal. 

They  ate  the  world's  standard. 

.\ud  again- 

No  car  is  better  than  its  accessories. 


The  Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,   Chicago,  111.      Branches  and  Service  Stations 

'  o     '  in  all  principal  cities 

Stewart  Products  For  Sale  by  Accessory  Dealers,   Automobile  Dealers  and  Garages— Everywhere 


Stewart 

Warner 

Stewart 

Stewart 

Stewart  Vacuum 

Stewart 

Hand  Operated 

Auto-Meter 

Speedometer 

Motor  Driven 

Gasoline  System 

Tire  Pump 

Warning  Signal  $3.50 

$50  to  $200 

$25  up 

Warning  Signal  $6 

$10 

$12 
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HOW  GERMANY'S  REPLY  IS  RECEIVED 


THE  BEGRUDGING  CONCESSION  of  the  German 
Government,  while  acceptable  enough  to  many  of  our 
papers  to  avert  or  at  least  postpone  a  break,  comes  in 
a  note  that  is  considered  so  "shuffling,"  "arrogant,"  and  "offen- 
sive" in  tone  as  to  call  out  in  various  quarters  the  most  scathing 
criticism.  The  concession  is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  order, 
already  issued  to  the  German 
naval  forces: 

"In  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  visit  and  search  and 
the  destruction  oj  merchant-vessels, 
recognized  by  international  law, 
such  vessels,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  area  declared  a  naval  war- 
zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without 
warning  and  without  saving  human 
lives  unless  the  ship  attempt  to 
escape  or  offer  resistance." 

But  this  is  preceded  by  a 
lengthy  arraignment  of  our  neu- 
trality, and  is  followed  by  an 
admonition  that  if  the  United 
States  now  fails  to  make  England 
observe  the  rules  of  international 
law  the  German  Government 
"will  then  be  facing  "a  new  situa- 
tion, in  which  it  must  reserve  to 
itself  complete  liberty  of  action." 
It  is  this  part  of  the  reply  that 
inspires  the  bitterest  criticism. 
The  note  "can  be  accepted  only 
after  a  total  and  specific  rejection  of  all  the  conditions  that  the 
Imperial  Government  seeks  to  impose  on  the  United  States," 
declares  the  New  York  World,  a  paper  close  to  the  councils  of 
the  Wilson  Administration.  "What  Germany  has  yielded," 
adds  The  World,  "it  must  yield  in  obedience  to  law,  not  for  the 
expected  benefits  of  barter."  And  the  New  York  Tribune, 
a  leading  anti-Wilson  organ,  sees  nothing  for  the  President  to 
do  but  to  "break  off  relations  with  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment without  delay  and  without  hesitation."  "Stript 
of  all  unessential  details,"  says  The  Tribune,  "this  reply  is  a 
frank   and    deliberate   declaration   that    Germany,    temporarily 


.r»  T^-  .  .,  , 


renouncing  the  policy  of  murdering  American  citizens,  holds 
herself  free  to  resume  this  policy  unless  the  United  States 
shall  break  down  the  British  blockade  which  aims  at  starving 
German  subjects."  In  other  words,  "Germany  states  the 
conditions  under  which  American  citizens  can  escape  German 

massacre."  That  there  can  be  no 
bargaining  in  connection  with  the 
grave  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  seems  to  be 
the  majority  verdict  of  our  press 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  Mexico  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

Germany's  note,  declares  the 
New  York  Herald,  is  "insulting" 
and  "dishonest,"  and  "its  at- 
tempted cleverness  is  mere 
chicanery."  To  the  Providence 
Bulletin  it  is  "a  series  of  studied 
insults  added  to  a  long  inven- 
torj-  of  injuries,"  and  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  thinks  that  "nothing 
remains  but  to  recall  Mr.  Gerard 
and  to  hand  Count  von  Bern- 
storff  his  passports.'  "The 
voice  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple will  assert  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  oiu*  foreign 
policy  be  made  in  Germany," 
declares  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  and  the  New  York  Globe 
regards  Germany's  compliance  as  valueless  because  of  the 
conditions  attached.  "The  question  at  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  concerns  the  unlawful  killing  of 
American  citizens  and  the  destruction  of  American  property 
by  German  submarines,  and  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the 
interferences  of  Great  Britain  with  neutral  traffic  nor  to  any 
of  the  acts  of  Great  Britain  against  Germany,"  reiterates  the 
Springfield  Union.  "Germany's  mood  is  still  that  of  a  mad- 
man," concludes  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  and  the  Richmond 
News-Leader  characterizes  the  reply  as  "a  disingenuous  effort 
to  have  international  petty  larceny  put  on  the  same  plane  as 
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international  miirder  and  visited  with  the  same  punishment." 
"If  an  American  can  read  the  note  without  his  temples  getting 
hot,  then  his  blood  is  poor  or  his  understanding  dense,"  exclaims 
the  Kennebec  Journal.  Among  the  scores  of  other  representative 
papers  which  join  in  this  chorus  of  disapproval  we  note  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Public  Ledger,  Spokane  ASpokesman- 
Review,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Atlanta  Journal,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  Savannah  Press,  Raleigh  Times,  Montgomery  Journal, 
Tampa  Times,  Des  Moines  Capital,  Toledo  Times,  Atchison 
Globe,  San  Antonio  Light,  El  Paso  Times,  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
Wichita  Eagle,  Sacra- 
mento Union,  Taeoma 
Ledger,  Portland  Orego- 
nian,  and  St.  Louis 
Times  -  Democrat  and 
Republic. 

Germanj^'s  note  is  in 
reply  to  our  Govern- 
ment's virtual  ultima- 
tum of  April  18,  which 
declared  that — 

"  Unless  the  Imperial 
Government  should  now 
immediately  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of 
its  present  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against 
passenger-  and  freight- 
carrying  vessels,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United 
States  can  have  no  choice 
but  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  German 
Empire  altogether.'" 


ra-N^j 


declaring  German  bunker  coal  contraband,  and  establishing 
conditions  under  which  English  bunker  coal  alone  is  supphed  to 
neutrals,  is  nothing  but  an  unheard-of  attempt  by  way  of 
exaction  to  force  neutral  tonnage  into  the  service  of  British 
trade-war. 

"The  German  people  knows  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  confine  the  war  to  armed  forces 
of  the  belligerent  countries,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
maintenance  of  international  law.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  certain  of  attaining  this  end 
had  it  been  determined  to  insist,  against  Great  Britain,  on  the 

incontrovertible  rights  to  freedom  of  the  seas 

"It  will,  therefore,  be 
understood  that  the  ap- 
peal made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United 
States  to  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  principles 
of  international  law  can 
not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, meet  the  same 
hearty  response  from  the 
German  people  which 
such  an  appeal  other- 
wise always  is  certain  to 
find  here." 


THE  SUSSEX   BEACHED  AT  BOULOGNE. 

This  Channel  passenger-boat  was  torpedoed  on  March  24,   about  fifty   of  the   pas- 
sengers being  killed.    Twenty-five  Americans  were  on  board. 


In  its  reply  of  last 
week  Germany  admits 
the    possibility    of    the 

Sussex  having  been  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine,  but 
"begs  to  reserve  further  communication  on  the  matter  until 
certain  points  are  ascertained";  it  "emphatically  repudiates" 
President  Wilson's  assertion  that  the  Sussex  incident  "is  to  be 
considered  but  one  instance  of  a  deliberate  method  of  indis- 
criminate destruction  of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  nationalities,  and 
destinations  by  German  submarine  commanders";  it  complains 
that  while  "far-reaching  restraints"  have  been  placed  upon 
submarine  warfare  by  Germany,  "no  such  consideration  has  been 
shown  to  neutrals  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies";  it  points 
out  that  Germany  "can  not  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  sub- 
marine weapon"  against  enemy  trade,  and  reminds  us  that 
"the  German  people  knows  to  what  considerable  extent  its 
enemies  are  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  war-material  from  the 
United  States."     It  then  continues: 

"As  matters  stand,  the  German  Government  can  not  but 
reiterate  regret  that  the  sentiments  of  humanity  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  extends  with  such  fervor  to  the 
unhappy  victims  of  submarine  warfare  are  not  extended  with  tlie 
same  warmth  of  feeling  to  many  millions  of  women  and  children 
who,  according  to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, shall  be  starved,  and  who,  by  sufferings,  shall  force  the 
victorious  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  into  ignominious 
capitulation. 

"The  German  Government,  in  agreement  with  the  German 
people,  fails  to  understand  this  discrimination,  all  the  more 
as  it  has  repeatedly  and  explicitly  declared  itself  ready  to  use 
the  submarine  weapon  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
international  law  as  recognized  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
if  Great  Britain  likewise  was  ready  to  adapt  the  conduct  of 
warfare  to  these  rules. 

"Several  attempts  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  prevail  upon  the  British  Government  to  act  accord- 
ingly failed  because  of  flat  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  again  and  again  has 
violated  international  law,  surpassing  all  l)()uiids  in  outraging 
neutral  rights.     The  latest  measure  adopted  by  (Jreat  Britain, 


It  goes  on  to  remind 
our  Government  that 
"the  German  Govern- 
ment, conscious  of  Ger- 
many's strength,  twice 
within  the  last  few 
months  announced  be- 
fore the  world  its  readi- 
ness to  make  peace  on  a 
basis  safeguarding  Ger- 
many's vital  interests, 
thus  indicating  that  it  is 
not  Germany's  fault  if 
peace  is  still  withheld  from  the  nations  of  Europe,"  and  then 
cites  the  order  to  its  submarine  commanders  quoted  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  which  is  regarded  in  some  quarters 
as  an  acceptable  pledge  of  compliance  with  our  demands. 
"But,"  it  continues — 

"Neutrals  can  not  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to  fight  for 
existence,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  neutral  interests,  restrict  the 
use  of  an  effective  w-eapon  if  the  enemy  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules 
of  international  law 

"Accordingly,  the  German  Government  is  confident  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  orders  issued  to  the  na%al  forces,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  wiil  also  now  consider  all 
impediments  removed  which  may  have  been  in  the  way  of 
mutual  cooperation  toward  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  during  the  war,  as  suggested  in  the  note  of  July  23,  1915, 
and  it  does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  now  demand  and  insist  that  the  British  Government  shall 
forthwith  observe  the  rules  of  international  law,  universally 
recognized  before  the  war,  as  are  laid  down  in  the  notes  pre- 
sented by  the  Government  of  the  Ignited  States  to  the  British 
Government  December  28,  1914,  and  November  4,  1915. 

"Should  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
not  attain  the  object  it  desires,  to  ha\e  the  laws  of  humanity 
followed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  the  German  Government 
would  then  be  facing  a  new  situation,  in  which  it  must  reserve 
to  itself  complete  liberty  of  decision." 

A  number  of  influential  papers  feel  that  this  note,  despite  its 
unsatisfactory  tone,  embodies  a  substantial  pledge  of  com- 
pliance with  our  demands,  and  that  as  long  as  this  pledge  is 
observed  in  practise  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  will  be 
avoided.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  e\on  hails  the  reply  as 
"a  groat  victory"  for  President  Wilson,  and  intorjirots  (ler- 
many's  new  orders  to  her  subnuirino  commanders  to  mean  that 
"every  merchantman  that  sails  the  seas  is  now  as  safe  as  if 
the  submarine  had  never  been  invented."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  maintains  that  while  the  reply  "has  the  appear- 
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SCENES  ON  THE  SUSSEX  AFTER  SHE  WAS  TORPEDOED. 


ance  of  being  as  little  conciliatory  as  words  could  make  it," 
this  can  not  disguise  the  fact  that  "on  the  main  issue  it  yields 
to  the  demand  made  by  President  Wilson."  This  paper  goes 
on  to  say: 

"On  that  chief  contention,  Germany  has  plainly  yielded. 
She  has  done  it  most  ungraciously.  She  has  \\Tapt  up  her  con- 
cession in  all  kinds  of  infelicitous  expressions.  At  the  very  end 
the  German  note  has  the  air  of  taking  away  with  one  hand  what 
it  had  just  given  with  the  other,  referring  to  the  possibility  of 
a  'new  situation'  which  would  entitle  the  German  Government 
to  reserve  its  'liberty  of  decision.'  All  this  is  tactless  in 
form  and  even  provocative.  Yet  is  it  not  all  beside  the 
mark?  That  is  the  question  which  President  Wilson  and  his 
advisers  must  now  carefully  study.  On  the  central  matter 
in  dispute,  Germany  has  unquestionably  given  way  to  the 
United  States.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  the  yielding  is  so 
hedged  about  by  conditions  of  one  kind  and  another  as  to 
make  it  not  a  real  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
It  is  surely  possible  for  the  President  to  seize  upon  the  German 
surrender  to  his  point  of  view  as  to  the  lawful  use  of  submarines, 
and  ignore,  or  even,  expressly  repudiate,  all  the  rest. 

"Fair-minded  Americans  will  make  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  German  authorities  drafted  their  reply. 
They  had  to  consult  public  opinion  at  home.  All  the  early  parts 
of  the  note  were  obviously  designed  to  placate  sentiment  in 
Germany  and  to  soothe  German  pride.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  words  'the  German  people' — almost  unprecedented,  we 
fancy,  in  German  diplomatic  communications — shows  how  the 
sense  of  a  dissatisfied  public  filled  the  minds  and  influenced  the 
style  of  the  writers  of  the  German  reply.  They  were  addressing 
ten  words  to  the  German  press  for  every  one  that  they  were 
sending  to  Washington.  The  note  also  has  a  plaintive  tone, 
much  out  of  keeping  with  the  ordinary  outgivings  of  the  German 
Government.  References  to  the  war  are  more  apprehensive 
than  boastful.  Germany's  strong  desire  for  peace  is  again 
af&rmed.  If  it  were  not,  we  should  know  from  the  terms  of 
the  German  reply  alone  how  terribly  the  war  has  hit  Germany, 
how  anxious  she  is  for  its  end." 

"The  tone  is  manifestly  intended  for  Berlin,  the  substance 
for  Wasliington,"  agrees  the  New  York  Sun,  which  thinks  that 
there  is  now  "no  break  in  sight."  "The  President  will  strain 
every  point  save  that  of  honor  and  right  to  avoid  a  break,"  says 
the  New  York  Times,  which  adds:  "If  he  accepts  the  note  as 
a  compliance,  we  are  sure  he  will  have  the  country's  devout 
prayers  that  his  decision  may  be  justified  by  its  results."  Other 
papers  which  take  practically  the  same  view  include  the  Balti- 
more News  and  American,  Chicago  Tribune,  Milwaukee  Wis- 
consin, Free  Press,  and  Sentinel,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Springfield 
Republican,  Boston  Herald,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Kansas  City  Journal,  and  Topeka  Capital. 

Turning  to  the  German-American  press,  we  find  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  note.  "It  will  go  down  into  history  as  a  master- 
piece  of   diplomatic   communication,"    declares   the   (Mncinnati 


Freie  Presse,  which  adds  that  "if  President  Wilson  acts  i-eason- 
ably  he  will  agree  to  the  present  German  proposals."  "Ger- 
many turns  the  issue  neatly  and  leaves  the  final  decision  with  the 
United  States,"  approvingly  notes  the  Louisville  Anzeiger,  and 
the  Cleveland  Waechter  und  Anzeiger  characterizes  the  answer 
as  "that  of  the  strong,  whose  conscience  is  clear,  who  A\-ishes 
peace  without  fearing  war."  All  these  papers  that  we  have 
seen  heartily  approve  the  German  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  must  now  assume  an  equally  peremptory  attitude  toward 
England's  interferences  with  neutral  trade,  apparently  recog- 
nizing no  imfitness  in  the  German  Government's  indication 
of  the  course  we  should  pursue  toward  a  third  Power. 
"We  can  not  agree  with  the  Wilson  view  that  the  German 
submarine  issue  shall  be  settled  without  regard  to  P]ngland's 
blockade,"  says  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Freie  Zeitung,  which  thinks 
that  "the  two  issues  interlock."  The  same  contention  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  Chicago  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  and  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Volksblait  we- read: 

"Germany  has  conceded  the  vital  point  in  President  Wilson's 
demand,  and  in  return  asks  nothing  but  a  square  deal.  Can 
we  refuse  that?  Shall  we  let  England  continue  to  do  as  she 
pleases,  after  compelling  Germany  to  toe  the  mark?  The 
German  submarine  policy  has  been  adjusted  to  suit  our  demands; 
now  let  us  demand  that  England  stop  throttling  our  commerce, 
stealing  our  mails,  arresting  our  citizens,  and  recruiting  her 
armies  on  American  soil." 

"If  Washington  shows  the  same  strong  will  to  forego  an 
armed  conflict  as  Berlin  there  will  be  peace,"  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Tageblatt,  which  adds:  "But  Washington  can  not  be 
rehed  upon."  "More  than  concihatory"  is  the  way  the  Cin- 
cinnati Volksblatt  characterizes  the  German  note.  "Ameri- 
cans will  soon  demand  that  President  Wilson  cease  temporiz- 
ing with  England,"  declares  the  New  Yorker  Her  old,  which 
sees  in  the  German  note  "a  basis  for  an  understanding."  It 
says  further: 

"We  are  a  democracy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
decision  of  this  problem,  which  affects  every  member  of  this 
nation,  rests  with  the  President.  Be  it  so.  If  the  decision 
rests  with  the  Presid(nit  we  can  do  nothing  else  at  this  moment 
than  call  upon  him  to  grasp  the  extended  hand  of  Germany, 
to  pave  the  way  toward  an-  understanding,  to  proceed  with  a 
clarification  of  such  points  as  remain  at  issu(\  We  know  that 
in  this  demand  we  are  at  one  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

"If  the  Presid(nit  understands  the  American  people,  if  he  is 
a  correct  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  that  sway  our  popula- 
tion, then  he  will  enter  upon  the  golden  bridge  which  Germany 
has  built  for  him  and  persevere  in  the  policy  of  friendly 
negotiation." 

And  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  remarks  that  "For  us, 
tlie  fJermans  of  America,  the  day  of  decision  is  at  hand." 
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LABOR   DEMANDING   WAR-PROFITS 

UNPRECEDENTED  PROSPERITY  for  American  labor, 
press  observers  point  out,  has  not  made  the  workers 
contented.  In  fact,  thej'  are  demanding  more.  Higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  favorable  laws  have  given  organ- 
ized labor  more  in  the  year  ended  May  1  than  ever  before  in 
its  history,  according  to  officials  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Unemployment  during  the  past  year  virtually  dis- 
appeared, we  learn  from  the  Department  of  Labor's  statistics, 
and  wages  in  all  sections  of  the  country  advanced  from  5 
to  15  per  cent.  But  this  same  period  was  marked  by  1,500 
strikes,  or  about  300  more  than  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
On  May  1,  according  to  figiu-es  compiled  by  the  United  Press, 
wage-increases  went  into  effect  for  more  than  800,000  workers, 
these  increases  aggregating  about  $75,000,000  annually.  "At 
t-he  same  time,"  the  United  Press  dispatch  informs  us,  "strikes, 
lockouts,  and  labor  troubles,  impending  or  in  force,  wiU  affect 
more  than  half  a  million  workers."  And  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  quotes  officers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  predicting  that  this  number  may  soon 
be  augmented  by  1,500,000.  One  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the 
unrest,  we  read,  is  suppUed  by  the  wage- increases  already  granted. 
There  are  3,000,000  unionized  workingmen  in  the  United  States. 
"On  Labor  Day  the  American  workingman  parades,  but  on 
May  1  he  takes  stock  of  his  wages,  hours,  conditions,  and  what 
his  fellow  unionists  have  accomplished,"  says  Mr.  Frank  Morri- 
son, secretary  of  the  Federation.  And  he  shares  the  expectation, 
we  gather  from  this  dispatch,  that  the  2,000,000  and  more  who 
have  not  had  a  sUce  of  this  new  prosperity  will  yet  be  heard  from. 
All  this  means,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Socialist  New  York  Call, 
that  "the  stage  is  being  cleared,  apparently,  for  one  of  those  great 
epochal  capital-and-labor  conflicts  wliich  at  certain  times  have 
marked  the  progress  of  labor  for  the  last  century  in  the  United 
States."  "To  use  a  mihtary  metaphor,"  says  this  paper,  "the 
small  trench-warfare  and  the  activities  of  skirmishers  and  snipers 
are  soon  to  be  superseded  by  massed  activities  from  the  heavy 
battalions  of  labor."     To  quote  further: 

•'Labor  is  stirring  ominously,  and  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever 
before.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  epoch  of  tre- 
mendous strikes  looms  up  immediately  ahead,  if  they  are  not 
averted  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  employing  class. 
Whether  the  time  was  deliberately  chosen  or  not,  it  seems  cer- 
tainly propitious.  The  exploiting  classes,  while  reveling  in 
enormous  profits,  have  not  been  able  to  secure  that  continuous 
stream  of  cheap  labor  from  Europe  which  they  have  used  so 
methodically  to  keep  up  the  competition  for  jobs  and  reduce 
the  standard  of  hving.  The  golden  stream  of  ever-increasing 
profits  shows  no  general  signs  of  lessening,  and  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  psychological  moment  for  labor  to  make  its  demands 
in  masses  so  irresistible  that  what  they  ask  will  have  to  be 
eompUed  with. 

"Underneath  all  tliis,  the  great  European  War  undoubtedly 
forms  the  basis.  It  is  straining  the  capitalist  system  in  Europe 
to  its  very  limits,  and,  in  another  manner,  has  the  same  tendency 
here,  and  both  workers  and  employers  seem  to  sense  in  an 
undefinable  manner  that  some  great  change  is  portending  in 
the  economic  world. 

"As  the  season  advances  we  shall,  no  doubt,  see  these  changes 
take  concrete  form  and  material  reality.  The  country  has  not 
been  plunged  into  the  European  War,  but  the  class  war — the 
war  that  underlies  all  other  forms  of  war — is  gathering  strength 
and  volume  and  tending  to  take  definite  shape." 

Some  "capitalistic"  papers,  while  viewing  it  from  another 
angle,  share  the  CalVs  belief  that  the  situation  is  portentous, 
but  others  see  only  the  readjustments  that  naturally  accompany 
a  period  of  sudden  prosperity.  The  strikes,  present  and  pending, 
"are  prosperity,  and  not  poverty,  .strikes,"  notes  the  New  York 
World,  and  other  papers  point  cheerfully  to  the  settlement  of  the 
long  dispute  between  the  anthracite-operators  and  miners,  and 
to  the  evidences  that  the  four  great  unions  of  railroad  employees 
expect  to  settle  their  differences  with  the  companies  without 


striking.  "The  um'est  of  labor  is  conspicuous  only  in  New  York 
and  in  the  region  of  Pittsburg,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  in  the  Springfield  Republican  we  find  the  following  broad 
and  unbiased  survey  of  the  situation: 

"Strikes  largely  local  in  their  immediate  effect,  like  that  of 
the  garment-makers  in  New  York  City,  will  here  and  there 
prove  troublesome,  doubtless,  but  no  strike  by  a  great  labor 
organization  seems  imminent.  Evidently  the  crisis  has  been 
passed  in  the  anthracite-coal  negotiations  between  the  opera- 
tors and  the  union.  ...  In  the  bituminous  industry,  a  wage- 
agreement  was  reached  some  weeks  ago,  and  it  now  seems  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  business  world  there  may  be  no  more  appre- 
hension of  a  stoppage  of  the  production  of  either  soft  or  hard  coal. 

"The  concessions  made  by  the  hard-coal  operators  to  avoid 
a  strike  furnish  the  clue  to  the  general  treatment  of  labor  at 
the  present  time.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  repeatedly 
raised  wages  thus  far  tliis  year.  There  was  an  advance,  Febru- 
ary 1,  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  another  10 
per  cent,  increase  goes  into  effect  with  the  present  week.  The 
lead  of  this  corporation  is  very  generally  followed  in  the  industry, 
in  which  the  increase  in  wages  since  January  1  has  amounted 
to  about  21  per  cent.  The  fairness  of  the  raise  in  pay  does  not 
call  for  argument.  Prices  of  steel-products  in  the  past  year 
have  risen  from  150  to  300  per  cent,  on  an  enormous  volume  of 
business.  The  net  earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration in  the  last  quarter  reached  $60,713,000,  easily  the  high 
record  of  earnings  in  the  company's  history.  Meanwhile,  the 
cost  of  living  for  labor  has  bounded  upward 

"A  different  problem  is  presented  to  public-service  corpora- 
tions Uke  the  railroads  in  meeting  demands  for  higher  wages 
or  their  equivalent  in  working  conditions.  They  can  not  at 
will  raise  the  price  of  transportation,  which  they  sell,  as  the 
coal  companies  and  the  steel  companies  raise  the  prices  of 
coal  and  steel.  In  order  to  increase  freight-rates,  the  railroads 
must  go  through  the  prolonged  process  of  persuading  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  allow  the  increase  asked  for. 
One  sees,  consequently,  a  more  determined  resistance  to  the 
demands  of  the  unions  by  the  companies  than  one  sees  in  the 
coal  or  the  steel  industries.  Yet  the  economic  situation  is  such 
that  a  general  railroad  strike  seems  wholly  improbable.  Whether 
after  arbitration  or  before,  the  railroads  will  probably  make 
concessions.    Their  present  earnings  are  on  a  great  scale 

"With  industrial  plants  and  transportation  companies  re- 
porting heavy,  or  record-breaking,  earnings,  and  with  rising 
prices  forcing  up  the  cost  of  h^^ng,  labor  would  have  strong 
reasons  for  demanding  'its  share'  under  ordinary  conditions. 
But  the  stoppage  of  immigration,  causing  a  scarcity  of  unskilled 
workmen  in  this  country,  has  presented  to  labor  an  exceptional 
weapon  which  it  is  entitled  to  use,  according  to  all  business 
ethics.  A  country  that  can  not  do  its  own  shoveling,  which 
never,  in  fact,  does  its  own  shoveling  because  it  produces  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers  instead  of  shovelers,  may  expect  to 
pay  the  penalty  when  shovelers  stop  coming  here  from  Europe. 
The  general  scarcity  of  labor,  in  short,  has  set  to  working  in 
favor  of  labor  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  wise 
employers  in  such  times  are  not  presuming  too  much  on  labor's 
Ignorance  or  inability  to  contend  for  its  own  advantage." 

Some  observers,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  labor's  demands 
as  selfish  and  short-sighted.  "Thus  we  see  that,  employment 
being  plentiful,  pay  everyw^here  good,  but  in  some  cases  better 
than  others,  prosperity  being  universal  among  the  laboring 
community,  the  inspiration  comes  to  the  men  or  their  leaders 
to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  and  in  The  Press  we  read: 

"When  this  war  is  over  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wage-earners  now  earning  big  pay  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs 
because  their  jobs  will  no  longer  exist 

"Capital  and  labor — the  employer  prone  to  respond  with  the 
increased  wage  out  of  his  increased  profits,  and  the  employee 
insistent  that  he  shall  have  it — would  better  consider  and 
discuss  not  whether  high  wages  can  bo  paid  and  should  be  paid 
when  they  are  justified  by  profits — for  they  should  be — but 
whether  this  particular  time  isn't  the  time,  of  all  times,  for 
the  adoption  of  sliding  wage-scales  above  a  certain  normal 
point." 

If  the  workers,  carried  away  by  the  "strike  mania,"  turn 
prosperity  to  adversity,  "they  must  share  in  the  consequences," 
admonishes  the  Philadelpliia  Public  Ledger. 
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PETER  H.   PEARSE. 


ThE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED! 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Hrptihlic. 


THOMAS  J.  CLAKKE. 


THE   END   OP   A   CHAPTER. 
Two  of  tho  loaders  of  the  Irish  revolt  who  were  executed  in  the  Tower  of  London  on  Mav  3  for  treason. 


ENGLAND'S   WAY   WITH   IRISH   REBELS 

BY  THL  EXECUTION  of  the  ringlecaders  in  the  Irish 
uprising  England  has  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  her 
deplorable  blunders  in  dealing  \ni\x  Ireland.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  not  a  few  American  editors,  Avho  admit  the  folly 
of  the  rebels,  but  hold  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  stupid  to 
shoot  for  treason  Mr.  Peter  H.  Pearse,  P^o^^sional  President  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  McDonagh, Thomas  J.  Clarke, 
Joseph  Plunkett,  Edward  Daly,  Michael  O'Hanrahan,  and  Wil- 
liam Pearse.  Thus  the  New  York  World  believes  that  the  situa- 
tion involved  a  question  of  "'expediency  not  of  law  or  of  morals." 
Even  admitting  that  it  will  take  time  to  tell  whether  the  Britisl? 
Government  has  reaUy  blundered  in  the  present  instance,  this 
joui-nal  says  that  it  could  have  afforded  "to  err  on  the  side  of 
mercy."  The  insurrection  had  been  stamped  out,  hundreds  of 
the  rebels  had  been  killed  and  wotmded,  and  hundreds  were  in 
jail.  To  stand  the  ringleaders  against  a  wall  and  shoot  them 
in  cold  l)lood  in  obedience  to  the  court-martial  decree  seems  "an 
unnecessarily  severe  reprisal,"  in  the  view  of  The  World,  which 
adds  that  "the  making  of  political  martyrs  is  one  of  the  most 
inischievous  mistakes  that  a  CJovernment  can  commit,  even  in 
time  of  war."  The  Springfield  Rcpiihltcnn,  too,  thinks  that  as 
a  result  of  these  summary  executions,  Irish  feehng  may  be 
embittered  against  Clreat  Britain  and  pro-German  sentiment 
among  all  Americans  of  Irish  origin  may  tend  to  be  strengthened. 
This  journal  notes  further  that  "Germany  has  gained  a  point 
in  the  war  not  by  the  futile  Dublin  rexolt  itself,  but  by  making 
more  difficult  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
perhaps  for  years  to  come."  On  the  other  hand,  among  dailies 
that  can  not  see  how  England  could  have  acted  otherwise,  the 
l^ierw  York  Ere  n  in  (J  World  l)lames  the  chiefs  of  tho  Dublin  up- 
rising for  making  "dastardly  use"  of  their  leadership,  and  it 
tells  us  that  as  they  chose  stern  times  to  instigate  on  a  large 
scale  one  of  the  "most  lieinous  of  all  (■rinu>s,"  (he  penalty  was 
bound  to  be  ])oth  stern  and  exemplary,  and  "they  got  what 
they  invited." 

If  we  turn  to  the  expression  of  tho  Irish-American  press  and 
of  Irish  loaders,  we  tind  indignation  and  sorrow.  Thus  the  New 
York  Freeman's  Jouriml  says  that  May  '.^,  the  date  of  the  first 
execution,  is  now  "a  holy  day  in  Ireland's  sad  history";  and  witii 


a  fling  at  Mr.  Jolin  Redmond,  it  wonders  what  were  the  emo- 
tions of  "the  leader"  of  Ireland  at  the  swiftness  with  which 
the  British  Government  acted.  Mr.  Robert  E,  Ford,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Irish  World,  thinks  that  the  shooting  of  Ivlr. 
Pearse  and  his  associates  wiU  serve  only  to  make  the  war 
between  Ireland  and  England  more  bitter,  and  that  to  shoot 
them  was  "a  piece  of  base  brutality,"  and  in  his  weekly  journal 
Mr.  Ford  reprints  what  was  probably  the  last  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr. -Peter  H.  Pearse,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  teacher, 
a  Gaelic  scholar,  and  a  journalist.  In  it  he  refers  to  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  the  Irish  patriot  of  the  revolution  of  1798,  whose 
course  of  .action  with  France  is  cited  by  some  as  a  precedent  for 
the  recent  performance  of  Sir  Roger  Casement.     We  read: 

"That" God  spoke  to  Ireland  through  Tone,  and  through  those 
who,  after  Tone,  have  taken  up  his  testimony;  that  Tone's 
teachings  and  theirs  are  true  and  great,  and  that  no  other  teaching 
to  Ireland  has  any  truth  or  worthiness  at  all,'  is  a  thing  upon 
which  I  stake  all  my  mortal  and  all  my  immortal  hopes.  And 
I  ask  the  men  and  women  of  my  generation  to  stake  their  mortal 
and  immortal  hopes  with  me." 

We  read  in  Ireland  (New  York),  a  weekly  describing  itself 
as  devoted  to  Irish  interests,  and  "more  especially  to  supporting 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  in  restoring  and  preserving  self- 
government  in  Ireland,"  the  following: 

"This  or  anj^  act  of  repression  which  in  itself  is  not  plainly 
seen  to  be  necessary  for  the  su[)])ressi()n  of  the  outbreak  will  Ue 
interpreted  as  ha\ing  been  inspired  by  racial  antipalh.w  Also 
the  truth  is  that  while  Irishmen  have  put  their  faith  in  tho 
intention  of  P^iigland  sometime  to  keep  the  pledge  of  tho  ante- 
War  Cabinet  in  regard  to  Homo  Rule,  no  Irishman  has  wholly 
renounced  the  idea  of  being  willing  to  fight  for  freedom  if  pushed 
to  tho  extremity.  The  rashness  of  tho  idealists  who  ha\(»  d()n(> 
this  thing  does  nothing  to  impair  tho  universal  sympathy  with 
their  ideal ' 

"Irislunon.  w(>  take  it,  are  too  proud  to  plead  with  England 
that  siio  should  have  acted  dilTorently,  or  to  urge  that  slu> 
should  act  differently  in  the  future.  She  has  the  power,  and 
how  she  uses  it  is  for  lier  own  dt^cision.  Neither  does  it  seem 
necessary  to  specify  what  oft'oct  such  decisions  must  ha\o  upon 
tlio  minds  of  those  who  during  two  years  have  stood  by  her, 
in  her  troubles,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Ireland.  Their 
devotion  to  tlio  Irish  ideal  has  not  change*!;  tlieir  attitude 
toward  Rngland  may." 
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STUCK  FAST. 

Teddy — "My  kingdom  for  an  elephant!  " 

— Marcus  in  the  New  Yorlt  Times. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL. 

-Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


OPPOSING    VIEWS   OF    THE    ROOSEVELT    BOOM. 


THE   REPUBLICAN   "BIG   THREE" 

PRESIDENTIAL  POLLS  are  of  aU  kinds,  "many  of  them 
signifying  nothing,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  but  the  poll  of  Republican  lawmakers  com- 
piled by  The  Literary  Digest  has  "more  than  the  usual 
meaning."  The  reference  is  to  the  issue  of  April  29,  in  which 
we  presented  the  first  and  major  portion  of  the  results  of  our 
inquiry  among  Republican  and  Progressive  State  legislators 
throughout  the  country  as  to  their  choice  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates. Now  we  give  the  complete  and  final  returns  of  almost 
two  thousand  replies,  and  this  additional  information  confirms 
rather  than  modifies  the  results  previously  shown.  As  The 
Evening  Post  notes,  if  we  eliminate  a  lot  of  local  favorites,  "the 
clear  tendency  is  to  concentrate  upon  three  candidates  of  national 
fame,"  who  are,  in  the  order  of  the  votes  cast,  Hughes,  Roosevelt, 
and  Root.  The  Supreme  Court  Justice  receives  894  votes,  the 
ex-President  .352,  and  the  ex-Senator  from  New  York  181.  This 
journal  thinks  that  the  poll  is  particularly  interesting  as  being 
"one  sign  more  of  the  country-wide  strength  of  the  una  vowed 
candidacy  of  Justice  Hughes,"  and  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
it  recalls  the  fact  that  Col.  George  Harvey,  of  The  North  American 
Review,  vouches  for  Justice  Hughes  as  the  candidate  whom 
"only  the  people"  want.  To  the  Waterbury  Republican  (Rep.) 
the  poll  is  suggestive  as  showing  that  "the  best  thing  the  National 
Convention  can  do  is  to  nominate  Hughes  unless  some  incon- 
ceivable crisis,  arising  out  of  the  submarine  controversy,  shall 
bring  about  the  overwhelming  demand  for  Roosevelt  which 
so  many  have  expected  l)ut  which  has  not  yet  materialized." 
In  the  view  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  the  poll 
may  have  proved  that  the  Grand  Old  Party  does  not  want 
the  Colonel,  but  this  by  no  means  indicates  that  the  party 
wiU  not  get  him,  and  it  confesses  that  if  "he  does  not  succeed 
in  bludgeoning  the  Chicago  convention  into  nominating  him 
the  Colonel  and  The  Times-Dispatch  will  be  surprized — and 
pained." 

Incidentally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  favorite  sons  are  still  sup- 
ported in  their  home  States  and  to  some  degree  elsewhere,  as 
may  be  discerned  in  the  vote  of  96  for  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Iowa; 
52  for  Mr.  Burton,  of  Ohio;    33  for  former  Vice-President  Fair- 


banks, of  Indiana;  52  for  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Illinois;  36  for 
Mr.  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts;  47  for  Mr.  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin; 16  for  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  7  for  Governor 
Johnson,  of  California. 


Complete  Final  \'ote  ht  States 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.  . 
Rhode  Island.  .  , 
Connecticut.  .  .  . 

New  York 

New  Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania.  .  . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.  . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Nortli  Dakota.  . 
South  Dakota .  . 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kansas 

f)klahoma 

New  Mexico.  .  . 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington .  .  .  . 

Oregon 

California 

Total 


Hughes 


:J7 
61 
75 
47 
14 
0.-) 
41 
18 
22 

4 
26 

9 
22 
15 
22 
14 

4 
10 
54 
10 
30 
28 
35 
10 
28 
31 
29 

7 

2 

5 
6 
14 
6 
8 
2 

20 
42 
15 


894 


Roosevelt 


8 
27 
35 
17 

4 
12 


1 
4 

2 

10 
5 
4 
1 
1 
4 

12 
2 

36 

22 

16 
7 
2 
3 

14 
5 
5 
7 

12 
9 
8 
5 
1 

16 
4 

17 


Root 


5 
16 

8 

4 

7 

24 

9 
•> 


1 
1 
1 
2 

7 
2 
8 
8 
3 
7 
1 
4 
3 
2 
6 
4 
4 
2 
1 


19 
5 


352 


181 
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FILIPINO   INDEPENDENCE   PUT   OFF 


o 


,UR  DISTRESSING  ACQUAINTANCE  Avilh  ]Mexieo 
as  next-door  neighbor  makes  us  properly  unwilling  to 
establish  another  Mexico  off  the  Asiatic  shore,  say  vari- 
ous editorial  observers  who  approve  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  213  to  165  in  defeat  of  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  Philippine  Bill.  And  some  adverse  critics 
of  the  Administration  point  to  the  revolt  of  the  thirty  Demo- 
cratic members  who  helped  the  Republicans  to  reject  the  measiire 
as  a  setback  for  President  Wilson 
in  his  dealings  vrith  Congress. 
The  Clai-ke  amendment  pro\id- 
ed  that  after  fom:  years  the 
Philippines  should  have  inde- 
pendence. In  its  stead  the  House 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  251  to  17, 
the  original  Jones  Bill,  which 
gives  the  Filipinos  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  home  ride,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  notes,  and 
reaffirms  the  piu-pose  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  them  in- 
dependence in  due  time.  The 
latter  stipulation  is  made  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  which  the 
press  cite  as  foUows: 

"  Whereas,  It  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  incipiency 
of  the  war  Avith  Spain  to  make 
it  a  war  of  conquest  or  for  terri- 
torial aggi'andizement ;   and, 

"  Whereas,  It  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  the  purpose  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  their  sovereignty  over 
the    Philippine    Islands    and    to 

recognize  their  independence  as  soon  as  a  stable  Oovernment 
can  be  established  therein;  and        • 

"Whereas,  For  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  such  purpose 
it  is  desirable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  large  a  control  of  their  domestic  affairs  as  can  be  given 
them,  without  in  the  meantime  impairing  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  that,  by  the  use  and  exercise  of  popular  franchise  and 
governmental  powers,  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  assume 
fully  the  responsibilities  and  enjoy  all  the  priAdleges  of  complete 
independence;   therefore,  be  it  enacted,  etc." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post,  which  is  republished 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  says  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippines  woidd 
mean  "the  betrayal  of  this  island  empire  to  .Japan,"  and  that 
it  would  convict  this  country  of  "moral,  political,  and  economic 
high  treason."  But  Mr.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Phihppines  in  Congress,  is  reported  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  as  having 
assured  the  House  that  Japan  would  not  seize  the  islands  if 
they  were  freed,  and,  what  is  more,  woidd  keep  off  any  Eiu"opean 
nation  that  might  "turn  hungry  eyes  that  way."  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  biU  in  the  House  Mr.  Quezon  said: 

"This  ends  my  work  in  Congress.  I  ani  not  coming  back. 
What  is  the  use?  The  action  of  the  House  to-night  makes  the 
iighl  for  independence  harder.  1  notice  that  not  a  single 
Republican  voted  for  the  (^larke  amendment.  They  liad  it  all 
figured  out  in  advance." 

The  Washington  Klnr  gives  Mr.  Quezon  credit  for  "industry 
and  no  mean  ability,"  but  remarks  that  (he  Filipino  Ix'sl  quali- 
fied to  serve  his  jjeople  in  the  American  Congress  will  b(^  one  in 
sympathy  Avith  tho  plain  purpose  of  America  as  disclosed  in  a 
vote  "composed  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans." 


C 


CopyrifUtcd,  I'JIO    Ijy  H.  T.  Webster. 

■  A  CRUEL  .JOKE. 

— Webster  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


PUZZLING  OUT  THE  FORD  VOTE 

ESS  A  JOKE  than  an  enigma  is  the  way  the  vote  for 
Mr.  Henr3^  Ford  in  the  ]\lichigan  and  Nebraska  Presi- 
dential i)rimary  elections  appears  to  some  political 
observers  who  scan  the  journals  of  these  States  in  vain,  accord- 
ing to  the  Philadelpliia  Inquirer,  for  a  "definite  or  convincing 
condu.sion."  Thus  in  Nebraska  the  Hastings  Tribune  (Rep.) 
quotes  a  Michigan  paper  as  saying  lightly  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  Mr.  P"'ord's  surprizing  run,  because  "when  tho 

list  of  employees  and  those  who 
use  his  cars  is  subtracted  from 
the  Mi(;higan  vote  in  any  gen- 
eral ele<'-tion,  not  much  of  the 
l)olling  strength  of  that  common- 
wealth remains."  That  will 
serve  for  Michigan,  but  how 
about  the  splendid  recognition 
acc^orded  to  Mr.  Ford  in  Ne- 
braska? This  is  the  query  put  by 
the  Hastings  editor,  who  answers 
it  by  saying  that  Mr.  Ford  re- 
ceived his  big  vote  in  Nebraska 
"because  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  laboring  man,"  and  not  be- 
cause of  his  "peace-policies." 
In  support  of  the  latter  assertion 
he  reminds  us  that  Mr.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  "who  is  called 
by  many  the  'Prince  of  Peace,' 
went  down  to  an  overwhelming 
defeat"  at  these  elections.  The 
actual  reason  why  Mr.  Ford  got 
the  votes  that  he  did  not  solicit 
and  did  not  want  in  the  Ne- 
braska primaries  is  that  "he  does 
not  only  preach  for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  the  laboring 
class — but  he  practises  what  he  preaches  in  this  respect,  anfl 
therefore  he  stands  to-day  as  the  greatest  friend  to  labor  that 
America  has."  The  Lincoln  Nebraska  Stale  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep.)  says  that  one  need  not  walk  more  than  a  block  in  that 
city  or  elsewhere  without  meeting  a  man  who  wiU  confess  lui- 
der  a  Uttle  urging  that  he  voted  for  Henry  Ford,  and  it  adds 
that  from  interviews  with  half  a  dozen  of  these  men  one  gets 
such  a  list  of  reasons  as  this : 

"The  ballot  contained  no  serious  candidate  for  President.  Of 
the  lot,  Ford  was  the  most  appealing  j^ersonaUty. 

"A  vote  for  Ford  was  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  a  man  who 
tried  to  do  a  desirable  tho  impossible  thing  with  his  j)eace- 
expedition,  and  was  unnecessarily  laughed  at  and  abused  for 
his  pains. 

"A  vote  for  Ford  was  the  ballot's  one  opportunity  to  register 
a  protest  against  prevailing  militarisfic  tendencies." 

One  or  more  of  these  reasons,  as  this  Nebraska  paper  sees  it, 
wiU  answer  for  most  of  the  votes  that  went  to  Mr.  Ford,  while 
the  number  of  "frivolous"  ballots  wiU  probablj^  always  be  "a 
matter  of  dispute."  For  the  sake  of  the  feelings  of  the  Nebraska 
delegation,  if  on  no  other  account,  we  read  then,  the  triumph 
of  Senator  Cummins  is  welcome,  for  the  delegates  "wculd  be 
laughed  at  good  and  plentj^ — S"irif?  lo  a  ])reparedness-conventiou 
under  instructions  for  the  hero  of  the  Oscar  IT."  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  the  Ford  vote  is  "a  i)r()i)er  subject  for  serious 
political  cogitation."  The  Omaha  Bee  (Itep.),  which  was 
(juoted  in  our  issue  of  last  week  as  attriluiting  tho  vole  for  ll)c 
"automobile  peace-advocate"  to  the  "latent  opposition"  to 
pre])aredness,  to  discontent  with  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy,  and  to  labor  sentiment  attrac^ted  by  Mr.  Ford's  generosity 
to  his  employees,  considers  nevertheless  that  "more  remarkable 
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and  more  notable"  than  the  Ford  vote  is  the  ■\vritten-in  vote 
for  Justice  Hughes,  of  which  this  journal  observes: 

"This  puts  him  third  in  the  list  despite  the  fact  that  the  name 
did  not  appear  on  the  printed  ballot,  and  he  would  undoubtedly 
be  second  if  credited  with  all  the  ballots  marked  for  him,  but 
tlu'O'w-n  out  because  of  defects  in  AVTiting,  or  ignored  by  election 
officers  in  disregard  of  the  law  requiring  them  to  be  counted. 
The  primary  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  Charles  E. 
Hughes  is  the  real  choice  of  Nebraska  Republicans  for  President, 
and  cinches  by  it  the  election  of  convention  delegates,  who 
have  likewise  annoimced  Hughes  to  be  their  personal  preference." 

In  ISIicliigan  the  Grand  Rapids  Neivs  (Ind.)  points  out  that 
Mr.  Ford's  A-ictory  o^er  Senator  William  Alden  Smith  is  due  in 
part  to  the  wage-earners'  support,  especially  in  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids,  the  State's  two  largest  cities.  Yet  it  also  claims 
that  Senator  Smith  lost  liis  home  city  of  Grand  Rapids  because 
the  people  there  "resent  his  use  of  his  own  newspaper  to  exalt 
himself."  The  Port  Huron  Herald  (Ind.)  calls  the  primary 
election  "a  howling  farce,"  and  says  that  it  was  plain  before 
it  took  place  that  neither  candidate  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  President,  and  many  voters  cast  then-  ballots  "more  in  a 
spirit  of  fun  than  anything  else."  For  all  that,  many  Republicans 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  "hand  out  a  rebuke  to  Senator 
Smith,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  'favorite  son'  as  his 
advertising  and  adherents  would  have  us  believe."  The  Adrian 
Telegram  (Ind.)  says  that  the  primary  "proved  to  be  just 
about  the  joke  that  it  was  generally  expected  to  be,"  and  informs 
us  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  voters  cared  enough  about  the 
Presidential  ballot  to  vote.  "Imagine  what  the  Smith-Ford 
vote  through  the  State  would  look  like,"  this  journal  reflects, 
"if  it  had  not  been  for   local-option    fights,  bond-issues,  and 


other    local    propositions."     The    Battle    Creek    Neivs    (Ind.) 
advises  that — 

"Those  who  figure  grave  and  solemn  conclusions  from  the 
Presidential  primary  vote  would  do  well  to  read  the  awful  signs 
of  prophecy  in  the  pencil-marks  that  a  man  makes  on  the  wall 
while  he  is  waiting  for  a  telephone-connection.  In  both  cases, 
the  hands  have  been  fiUing  in  time  while  the  mind  was  otherwise 
occupied,  or  not  occupied  at  all." 

In  the  \aew  of  the  Bay  City  Times  (Ind.)  and  the  Albion 
Recorder  (Prog.),  the  Ford-Smith  contest  was  not  "a  real  test 
of  Michigan  on  the  question  of  preparedness,"  as  some  editors 
outside  the  State  seem  to  think.  The  former  journal  defines 
the  vote  as  "an  expression  of  friendliness,"  to  Mr.  Ford  for  his 
humanitarian  activities,  and  the  Benton  Harbor  Neivs-Palladiu7n 
(Rep.),  which  is  a  stanch  adherent  of  Senator  Smith,  informs  us 
that  he  and  Mr.  Ford  are  good  friends  and  that  many  of  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Ford  took  the  nomination  no  more  seriously 
than  did  Mr.  Ford  himself.  But  the  Dowagiac  News  (Ind.) 
and  the  Monroe  Neivs  Courier  incline  to  read  in  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  Nebraska  and  Michigan  the  growing  preference  of  the 
people  for  a  business  man  rather  than  a  politician,  while  the 
Menominee  Herald-Leader  (Rep.)  questions  whether  the  primary 
is  really  a  joke,  and  adds: 

"Suppose,  for  argument,  that  there  were  no  primary  laws  this 
year.  What  would  be  the  difference  so  far  as  the  'native  sons' 
are  concerned?  Neither  Roosevelt  nor  Hughes  would  permit 
their  names  to  be  used  under  the  caucus  system,  and  the  result 
would  be  as  it  is  now — a  dozen  'native-son'  candidates,  none  of 
whom  have  a  chance  of  being  nominated  but  all  of  whom  are 
'good  fellows'  and  deserA-ing  of  a  pat  on  the  back. 

"Let  us  be  fair  T^dth  the  primary  law.  It  needs  fairness,  at 
the  very  least,  in  order  to  stand  the  adverse  criticisms  that  are 
being  hm-led  against  it  this  year." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 
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Anyhow,  the  British  have  captured  Dublin. — Springfield  Republican. 
Is  Sir  Roger  the  man  who  put  the  ire  in  Ireland? — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 
Is  the  correct  quotation  "blood  and  iron"  or  Stone  and  Gore? — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  border  senator  is  always  strong  for  prepared- 
ness.—  Washington  Post. 

Wilson  Lauds  Lincoln. — Head-line.     The  campaign  is  on  at  last. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

At  any  rate,  the  Democratic  donkey  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  country 
a  stable  government. — Florida  Times-Union. 

The  British  were  luckier  at  Kut-el-Amara  than  we  thought.      They 
lost  fotir  generals. — New  York  World. 

"What  Congress  needs  at  this  junc- 
ture is  less  jawbone  and  more  back- 
bone.— Columbia  State. 

A  LOT  of  people  in  this  coimtry  are 
willing  to  do  everytliing  for  Germany 
except  to  go  over  and  fight  for  her. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

When  Germany  has  to  pay  for  losses 
caused  by  her  submarines,  she  may 
rechristen  them  I.  O.  U.-boats. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

Compared  with  the  term  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  RepubUc,  that  of  a 
Chief  Executive  of  Mexico  is  stable 
government. — New  York  World. 

If  every  American  who  does  not 
want  war  should  wire  his  Senator, 
there  would  be  100,000,000  mes- 
ages  to  :leUver. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

No  near-sighted  man  can  tell  nowa- 
days whether  an  ultimatum  is  thi; 
ending  of  an  old  series  of  notes  or 
the  beginnmg  of  a  new  one. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  German  -  American  Alliance 
seems  to  be  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  American  House  at 
Washington  is  run  on  the  European 
plan. — Philadelphia  North  American. 


One  uprising  no  Government  can  control  is  that  of  prces. —  Wall  .Street 
Journal. 

T.  R.  is  so  dead  politically  that  The  World  now  devotes  only  iwo  edi- 
torials a  day  to  him. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  doesn't  require  much  manipulation  to  change  "an  ex-President"  to 
"a  next  President."     All  you  need  is  T. — Philadelphia  North  Ajnerican. 

Certain  unarmed  Congressmen  seem  to  fear  attack  by  a  German 
17- vote. — -Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  SHOW-DOWN  in  Congress  means  showing  up  some  Congressmen. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Hyphenates  sending  peace-telegrams  to  Wasliington  should  send  them 

to  the  right  capital. — Columbia  Slate. 

The  Dublm  rebellion  is,  or  was.  a  re- 
bellion of  Irish  people,  not  of  Ireland. 
— Springfield  Republican. 

One  difference  between  Sir  Roger 
Casement  and  some  others  is  that  he 
had  nerve  enough  to  go  back. — Indi- 
anapolis Star. 

Leaders  who  would  "deliver"  the 
German- American  vote  miglit  consult 
those  who  have  tried  to  dcli%er  tlie  labor 
vote. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Carranza  seems  to  tlunk  it  is  sufS- 
cient  punishment  for  any  Mexican  to 
make  him  run  tlu-ee  or  four  hundred 
miles. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Maybe  you  can  flgtire  out  for  your- 
self why  the  Democratic  papers  prefer 
Hughes  to  Roosevelt  as  the  Republi- 
can nominee.  —  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Possibly  the  transfer  of  that  Rus- 
sian army  to  France  was  intended  as 
a  slap  at  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  who 
failed  to  keep  tliem  busy  at  home. — 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

The  New  York  World  attain  insists 
that  tlie  Republican  party  nominate 
Wilson.  It  must  bo  admitted  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  reelect  hini 
that  way. — Bostori  Transcript. 
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ALL  VE   VANT  ISS  PEACE." 

— Klrby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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HOW  MUD   AND    WATER  FOUGHT  ON  THE   SIDE   OF  THE  TURKS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA. 
A  scene  in  the  flooded  area  which  hi  Iped  the  Turks  to  defeat  the  British  forces  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Kut-el-Amara. 


THE   SURRENDER   OF   KUT-EL-AMARA 


(( 
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HE  HEAVIEST  BLOW  so  far  struck  against 
England,"  says  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeilujig,  tas 
been    the   fall   of   Kut,    which   General    Townshend 

was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Turks  on  April  29,  after  a 

siege  of  143  days.     While  Kut  is  not  in  itself  a  town  of  any 

great  military  importance,  almost  all  the  observers  agree  in 

thinking  that  the  surrender  is  a  terrific  blow  to  British  prestige, 

especially  in  the  East,  but  it  has  also 

been  suggested  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  run  this  risk 

and  actually  ordered  General  Town- 
shend to  surrender  in  order  that  the 

Allied  troops  on  the  Tigris  might  be 

free  to  press  on  to  Bagdad  by  a  way 

more  practicable  than  any  that  were 

possible  if  Kut  had  to  be  relieved  en 

route.     However  that  may  be,  there 

seems     little     doubt     that     General 

Townshend    has    put    up    a  gallant 

defense,  and  the  siege  of  Kut  will  go 

down  to   history   linked   wdth   other 

picturesque  beleaguerments  like  that 

of  Lucknow  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 

1857,  which  held  out  for  eighty-seven 

days,  and  that  of  Khartum,  in  1884, 

where  General  Gordon  surpassed  the 

record   at   Kut  by  resisting   for  316 

days,  altho  he  paid  for  the  privilege 

with    his    life.     The    London     DaUtj 

Mail  thinks  that  General  Townshend 

had  a  harder  time  of  it  at  Kut  than 

Gordon  had  at  Khartum,  for  the  relief 

forces   were   actually   in   sight  more 

than  once.     It  says: 

"In  some  respects  he  has  endured 


GENERAL  TOWNSHEND. 
Ho  held  Kut-el-Amara  for  143  days. 


more  grievous  vicissitudes  than  even  Gordon.  Twice  he  has 
heard  the  guns  of  the  relief  force  approach  and  twice  he  has 
heard  them  die  away.  Twice  he  has  been  on  the  brink  of  res- 
cue and  twice  the  safety  which  seemed  in  sight  of  his  Uttle  band 
of  heroes  has  been  taken  from  them. 

"Months  have  passed  since  his  telegrams  of  January:  'Going 
strong,'  'Everything  all  right,'  'Shall  be  relieved  soon  ' — months 
even  since  the  days  when  aeroplanes  dropt  for  him  gramophone- 
needles  and  vegetable-seeds.  A  veil 
of  silence  has  hidden  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  sacrifices  and  agony  of 
the  dauntless  men  who  have  re- 
peatedly beaten  off  an  overwhelm- 
ingly strong  Turkish  force." 

The  Mail  then  sketches  the  history 
of  this  Mesopotamian  campaign, 
which  has  marked  a  record  in  the 
history  of  British  muddle  and  mis- 
management. In  October,  1915, 
General  Townshend,  "with  a  weak 
British  division,"  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance on  Bagdad.     The  Mail  remarks : 

"It  is  now  known  that  the  equip- 
ment in  Mesopotamia  was  far  from 
complete.  The  Government  has  ad- 
mitted the  utter  inadequacj^  of  the 
hospital-  and  ambulance-accommoda- 
tion and  has  ordered  an  inquuy  into 
i1.  But  Ministers  saw  everything 
through  rose-colored  spectacles." 

How  rosy  was  the  view  of  the 
British  Ministry  can  be  seen  from  the 
remarks  made  on  November  2  last, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the 
Premier.     He  said: 


"T  would  liko  to  say  two  or  three 
words  on  tho  important  and  highly 
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THE   SCENE  OF   BRITAIN'S  SECOND   DEFEAT  AT  THE   HANDS  OF   THE   TURKS. 
Overeageniess  and  a  faulty  estimation  of  Turkish  strengtii  are  sairt  to  have  inspired  the  ill-starred  advance  of  the  small   British   force  upon 
Ctesiphon  (within  eighteen  miles  of  Bagdad),  which  resulted  in  the  retreat  to  Kut-el-Amara,  where  for  143  days  it  was  held  helpless  by  the  Txirks 
and  was  finally  forced  to  surrender.    The  map  shows  admirably  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  attempted  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  relatively  small  progress  made.    The  lack  of  an  adequate  landing-place  at  Kut  prevented  the  garrison  being  fed  by  aeroplane. 


successful  campaign  which  has  not,  I  think,  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserves — namely,  the  proceedings  of  our  troops 
in  Mesopotamia.  .  .  .  After  a  brilliant  series,  and  an  absolutely 
unchecked  series  of  land  and  river  operations,  the  Tiu"ks  were 
driven  back  both  up  the  Euphrates  and  up  the  Tigris.  In  July 
their  final  positions  on  both  rivers  were  captured  with  heavy 
casualties,  and  General  Nixon's  force  (of  wliieh  General  Town- 
shend's  division  formed  part)  is  now  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance of  Bagdad." 

Tho  the  distance  was  undoubtedly  "measurable,"  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  coverable,  for  I'hc  Daihj  Mail  goes  on  to 
tfU  us  that — 

"While  the  British  politicians  talked,  the  German  staff  officers 
in  Mesopotamia  were  busy  bringing  up  forces  to  crush  the  soli- 
tary British  division.  On  November  22,  after  a  difficult  and 
exhausting  march.  General  Townshend  attacked  the  enemy  at 
Ctesiphon,  only  eighteen  miles  south  of  Bagdad.  The  Turkish 
strength  was  four  times  his  own,  and  he  dealt  it  a  terrific  blow, 
but  suffered  casualties  totaling  4,567;  and  the  absence  of  reen- 
forcements  and  the  approach  of  more  Tiu-kish  troops  comjielled 
him  to  retire." 

He  fell  back  on  Kut-el-Amara,  where,  tho  stoutly  besieged, 
he  resisted  every  attempt  to  dislodge  him  for  143  days.  A  study 
of  the  map  accompanying  this  article  will  show  the  difficulties 
the  relief  force  had  to  face.  The  river  Tigris  runs  between 
embankments  at  a  higher  level  than  the  siu-rounding  country, 
which  can  at  any  time  be  flooded,  and  this  has  been  done,  while 
the  numerous  marshy  tracts  made  the  advance  difficult  and 
dangerous.  With  varying  suecess;4he  relief  force  pushed  on  till 
on  March  6  they  were  able  to  attack  the  Turkish  lines  at  Es-Sinn, 
but  without  success,  and  a  retirement  to  tlu;  bend  of  the  river 
at  Orah  was  necessary.     The  map  shows  the  subse(iuent  progress. 


Throughout  the  campaign  the  British  Government  was  charj^ 
of  giving  any  too  much  information,  and  the  London  Times  says: 

"Mr.  Hobhouse  has  charged  the  Ministry  with  'a  most  serious 
concealment  of  information'  about  the  Mesopotamian  opera- 
tions. He  is  quite  right,  and  the  allegation  applies  with  especial 
strength  to  the  actions  fought  by  General  Aylmer  last  January. 
The  veil  which  concealed  Gallipoli  has  been  drawn  again  on  the 
Tigris  ever  since  the  day  when  Mr.  Asquitli  made  his  impressive 
but  entirely  misleading  annoimcement  that  our  forces  were 
'within  measurable  distance  of  Bagdad.'" 

The  veil,  however,  lifted  with  the  news  of  the  surrender, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  imexpected  by  the 
London  press,  for  we  find  The  Speclalor,  Avriting  two  weeks 
before  the  event  happened,  discounting  its  effect  in  ad\anco. 
This  influential  weekly  .seei.ied  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  that  out- 
break of  popidar  indignation  which  usually  accompanies  a  loss 
of  prestige  and  often  results  in  consequences  unpleasant  to 
the  political  partj^  in  powei*.     It  said: 

"If  things  go  wrong  at  Kut,  the  nation  will  feel  a  pang 
as  deep  as  any  it  has  yet  felt  in  the  war;  it  would  be  most 
imwise  to  let  our  regrets  lead  us  into  exaggerating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  event  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  loss  of 
Kut,  except  that  it.  wall  hearten  our  enemies,  will  diminisli 
our  fighting  force  hardly  at  all.  One  day's  heavy  fighting  a( 
the  front  in  a  Gernuin  attack  and  a  British  counter-attack. 
say  in  tho  salient,  might  easily  account  for  casualties  double  i\w 
immber  of  the  effectives  which  we  should  lose  by  the  fall  of  Kut. 
The  Government  and  the  nation,  if  the  worst  should  <'ome,  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  take  our  failure  san(>ly  as  Avell  as  bra\el\  . 
Here,  if  ever,  is  a  case  for  showing  'dangt>r  more  than  ire.'  If 
the  nation  gets  into  a  state  of  rage  and  irritability,  it  will  merely 
be  wasting  energies  that  ought  to  be  preserved  for  a  harder, 
iutonser  prosecution  of  the  war." 
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WHY   VERDUN  DOES   NOT  FALL 

THE  SLOW  PROGRESS  of  the  Teutonic  arms  at  Verdun 
is  due  to  "tactical  and  strategic"  considerations,  at 
least  so  we  learn  from  the  German  papers,  which  assure 
us  that  the  present  methods  of  attack  were  "voluntarily  decided 
upon,"  and  are  inflicting  "gigantic  losses  upon  the  foe  in  killed, 
Avoimded,  prisoners,  and  booty."  Evidentlj'  the  German 
public  have  showTi  some  disappointment  that  the  city  is  so  long 
afalling  into  German  hands,  as  most  of  the  influential  organs  in 
the  Fatherland  seem  to  find  it  necessary  to  publish  long  ex- 
planatory articles  proving  that  aU  is  well  at  Verdun.  For 
example,  "a  staff  officer  on  furlough  from  the  Verdun  front" 
WTites  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt: 

"Reviewing  the  whole  series  of  operations  before  Verdun, 
we  see  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  on  February  23, 
until  the  present,  we  have  gone  forward  by  steady,  \'ictorious 
stages.  If  the  rate  of  advance  has  become  slower  ^ith  time, 
that  is  due  to  the  natm-e  of  things.  After  we  had  left  the 
enemy  in  imcertainty — by  cautious  'tappings'  along  the  whole 
front — as  to  just  where  an  offensive  was  intended  and  thereby 
prevented  the  foe  from  assembling  heavy  reserves  at  Verdun,  he 
has,  now  that  the  cards  have  been  laid  on  the  table,  been  able  to 
bring  up  to  the  threatened  point  every  available  man  and  gun 
that  could  be  spared  from  any  region  of  the  theater  of  war." 

The  military  expert  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  patience  must  be  exercised: 

"We  have  already  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
that  our  final  success  can,  under  the  present  circumstances,  only 
mature  very  slowly.  It  would  indeed  be  wholly  out  of  place  at 
the  present  moment  to  judge  our  success  by  kilometers  on  the 
map.  Whoever  does  that  in  these  weeks,  when  all  the  fronts 
are  eager  with  excitement,  wiU  lose  the  sense  of  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  because  he  insists  on  thinking  tactically  he  will 
not  be  able  to  see  strategically.  Our  enemies  have  made  the 
greatest  possible  effort  to  attain  a  soUd  coordination  of  their 
strategical  action.  But  they  have  been  forestalled,  and  this  is 
too  easily  forgotten  by  those  who  seem  unable  to  tear  their 
expectant  and  hopeful  gaze  away  from  Verdun." 

Everything  is  proceeding  according  to  schedule,  says  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  and  there  is  no  need  for  impatience: 

"We  have  already  insisted  that  the  battles  that  are  now 
proceeding  before  Verdun  arose  because  our  supreme  command 
chose  its  own  place  and  time  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  give 
battle  where  we  wanted  it.  One  phase  of  the  operations  has 
Unked  on  to  another  according  to  our  scheme,  and  the  pauses 
have  not  been  dictated  to  us  by  the  enemy,  but  have  proceeded 


from  our  own  intention  and  the  direction  of  our  ^nll.  Of  (iourse 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  enemy's  will  did  not  come  into 
the  question  at  all,  for  such  a  view  would  not  be  in  accordance 
vdih  the  nature  of  war,  which  is  a  two-sided  and  not  a  one-sided 
activity.  The  supreme  point  is  this,  that  we  stick  to  our  pur- 
pose in  order  ultimately  to  achieve  it.  .  .  .  If  events  are  con- 
templated from  this  point  of  \iew,  they  may  be  regarded  with  a 
satisfaction  that  is  all  the  greater  when  one  considers  all  the 
circumstances . ' ' 

In  France  there  is  another  opinion  as  to  why  Verdun  has  not 
fallen,  and  there  the  papers  tell  us  that  the  German  attack  has 
been  a  complete  failure  and  that  the  city  wiU  never  be  taken. 
This  view  is  pithily  exprest  by  the  Petit  Parisien,  which  says: 

"It  is  clearly  evident  from  the  information  we  have  gathered 
that  our  front  at  Verdun  is  now  completely  out  of  danger.  .  .  . 
The  Germans  dare  not  announce  their  defeat  before  Verdun,  so 
they  have  found  for  their  people  and  for  neutrals  the  explana- 
tion that  Verdun  ought  to  be  considered  as  another  Sebastopol. 
Our  enemy  forgets  three  things — first,  that  Verdun  is  not 
besieged;  secondly,  the  Germans  have  not  yet  penetrated  the 
line  of  forts  of  the  entrenched  camp;  thirdly,  that  our  artillery 
is  more  powerful  than  ever." 

The  London  Spectator  expresses  the  current  English  view  in 
thus  reviewing  the  situation: 

' '  The  Verdun  news  continues  excellent ,  and  unless  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  the  German  offensive  is  doomed  to  grow  weaker 
and  weaker.  Movements  like  the  great  assault,  on  Verdun,  if 
they  are  to  succeed,  must  succeed  in  the  first  three  or  four  days. 
When  this  does  not  happen,  even  if  fresh  troops  are  continually 
brought  up,  the  movements  tend  to  become  heartless  and 
mechanical.  The  men  feel  that  they  are  being  asked  to  do  the 
impossible,  and  nothing  daunts  a  man  more  than  that.  At  the 
same  time,  one  can  quite  understand  how  difficidt  it  must  seem 
to  the  German  General  Staff  to  break  off  the  assault  at  Verdun 
and  admit  failure.  One  can  imagine  some  genial  optimist  of  a 
general  who  was  beloved  by  the  whole  Army  and  the  nation 
issuing  a  general  order  to  say  that  the  troops  had  had  a  splendid 
'scrap'  at  Verdun,  had  distinguished  themselves  very  greatly 
and  inflicted  tremendous  loss  upon  the  enemy,  but  that  even  the 
best  of  things  must  have  an  ending,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  done  as  much  good  as  they  were  Ukely 
to  do  on  the  Verdun  front,  and  had  better  now  have  a  go  some- 
where else.  But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Kaiser, 
the  Crown  Prince,  or  any  of  liis  entourage  could  say  without 
maddening  the  German  people  and  the  Army.  In  truth,  the 
German  military  authorities  are  in  the  position  of  a  demon  w^ho 
has  been  driven  by  a  magician  into  a  bargain  to  perform  some 
miraculous  operation,  such,  for  example,  as  emptying  a  lake 
mth  a  tin  pail." 


Kaispk 
advanced 


(before   Verdun) - 
200  yards." 


THE  WAR-LORD. 

'  And   when   you   are  all  dead,  we  shall  have 
— La  Victoire  (Paris). 


IN  THE  COOKSHOP. 

The  M.\bTEK  Baker  (to  illustrious  anialcur) — "  I'm  afraid, 
.Sir,  your  cake's  dough."  — The  liulUtin  (Sydney). 


VERDUN    AS   SEEN    IN    FRANCE    AND    AUSTRALIA. 
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THE   BLAME   FOR   THE   IRISH   REVOLT 

HOT  SHOT  is  beiiifi:  poured  iuto  the  coalition  Govern- 
meut  by  the  EngHsh  Tory  papers;  they  charge  that 
the  outbreak  in  Ireland  was  due  to  the  supine  attitude 
of  Augustine  Birreil,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  was 
dri\-en  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  into  resigning  from  the 

Cabinet   the   moment   tlie   crisis  

was  over.  An  opposite  ^iew 
is  taken  bj'  the  Liberal  papers, 
wlio  lay  the  blame  upon  Sir 
Edward  Cai'son,  and  say  tliat 
the  revolt  is  directly  due  to 
the  "evil  example"  he  set  by 
seditiously  enrolling  the  Ulster 
Vohmteers  to  resist  Home  Rule 
in  the  exciting  days  of  the  Irish 
controA'ersy  immediately  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  English  papers  of  all  schools 
of  thought  seen)  agreed  that  this 
revolt  in  Dublin  has  seriously 
jeopardized  Home  Rule,  wliicli, 
alt  ho  it  has  passed  through  Par- 
liament, is  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  till  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  London  Times  is  exceed- 
ingly angry;  it  charges  that 
JVIr.  Birreil  muzzled  the  press 
and  allowed  Irish  affairs  to  drift 
until  they  reached  the  explosive 
point.     It  says : 

"The  rebel  preparations  were 
ostentatious,  the  seditious  char- 
acter of  their  organization  is  no- 
torious, and  the  contempt  with 
which  they  speak  of  the  jnany 
thousands  of  brave  Nationalists 
who  are  fighting  gallantly  has 
long  been  a  burning  scandal;  yet 
they  have  been  allowed  to  arm, 

driU,  and  even  practise  street-fighting  in  the  Irish  capital  un- 
molested by  Birreil.  His  whole  administration  has  been  a 
notorious  and  ignominious  failure  which  has  brought  the  law 
into  contempt,  and  he  has  treated  the  failure  and  its  conse- 
quences with  cynical  indifference  and  levity." 

Playing  the  same  tune  but  in  louder  tones,  the  London  Daily 
Mail  echoes  The  Times  when  it  charges  that — 

"Augustine  Birreil,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Premier 
Asquith  sat  still  and  allowed  a  rebel  force  to  be  em-olled  and 
armed.  They  did  not  move  hand  or  foot  against  it.  On  March 
17,  1,600  Irish  Volunteers  paraded,  mostly  armed  with  rifles, 
and  nobody  stopt  or  challenged  them. 

"Mr.  Birreil  never  asked  why  the  Volunteers  existed.  He 
knew  it  was  not  to  serve  against  the  enemy,  but  rather  to  obstruct 
the  Imperial  forces.  On  December  10,  he  declared,  'Evidence 
of  their  disloyalty  is  voluminous,'  yet  he  did  nothing. 

' '  If  he  had  any  policy  other  than  merely  drifting,  it  was  to 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  disloyal  movement.  The  Government 
persuaded  itself  that  the  treason  could  be  overcome  by  reso- 
lutely looking  the  other  way.  The  Government's  wait-and-see 
policy  was  complicated  by  a  hide-the-truth  policy. 

"If  the  newspapers  had  been  permitted  to  publish  information 
which  was  in  their  hands,  these  things  could  not  have  happened. 
The  Irish  authorities  would  have  been  aroused  from  then*  sleej)- 
ing-sickness  by  the  publication  of  news  that  something  very 
exceptional  was  occm-ring.  They  might  have  taken  ordinary 
precautions,  but  the  press  was  ni'azzled." 

The  more  moderate  Daily  Telegraph  considers  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  not  in  active  sympathy  with 
the  Sinn  Feiners,  but  it  joins,  as  also  does  The  Daily  Express, 


in  that  chorus   of   condemnation  which  resulted  in  Mr.  BirrelFs 
resignation.     The  Telegraph's  view  runs: 

"This  week's  happenings  in  Dublin  are  the  result  of  moral 
weakness  and  lack  of  statesmanlike  courage.  Loyal  Ireland 
has  been  humiliated  and  the  British  Government  has  been  placed 
in  an  intolerable  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

"Secretary  Birreil  has  left  for  DubUn.     We  would  urge  that 

he  is  not  the  man  to  cope  with 
the  serious  crisis  that  has  arisen 
out  of  our  supineness  and  that 
the  Chief  Secretaryship  ought  to 
be  placed  in  stronger  and  more 
resolute  hands." 

The  views  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  has  long  been  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Irish  cause  before 
the  English  people,  are  aptly  ex- 
prest  by  The  Daily  News  when 
it  says: 

"The  I'evival  of  the  ])hysical- 
force  movement  in  Ireland  <tan 
not  be  dissociated  from  the  Ul- 
ster rebel  movement  organized 
by  Sir  Edward  Carson.  That 
movement  had  fatal  reactions  on 
other  extremists  and  revived  in 
them  the  long-dead  idea  of  ac- 
tual force.  With  the  (joining  of 
the  war  the  idea  of  a  movement 
for  severing  the  English  (con- 
nection by  violent  means  was 
definitely  put  into  operation. 
The  Nationalist  party,  whi(jh 
happily  means  the  great  mass  of 
Irish  people,  has  stood  outside  all 
these  mischievous  adventures, 
and  it  is  to  them  we  have  to 
look  for  the  security  and  peace 
of  Ireland  in  these  dark  days." 

The  Daily  Chrunidc,  like  other 
Radical  organs,  takes  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  future  and 
fears  that  what  has  occurred  in 
Dublin  will  have  an  unfortunate 
effect  upon  both  friends  and  foes  of  Ireland: 

"Wliat  is  most  dreaded  now  is  that  even  the  order  speedily 
restored  may  be  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed,  whicb  may  rankle  for 
generations.  One  can  not  help  fearing  reaction  against  the 
prospects  of  constitutional  Home  Rule." 


.A.ND  QUICKLY    WHIP-SNAPT. 
A  snake  has  been  found  in  Ireland  at  lasi. 

— The  Star  (Montreal) . 


NOT  A  YOUNG  MAN'S  WAR— At  least,  that  is  the  opinion 
of  the  London  Saiurday  Review,  so  far  as  the  leaders  are  con- 
cerned. It  points  out  that  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  average 
age  of  the  famous  generals  was  well  under  fifty,  and  it  continues: 

"To-day,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sixties  hold  command  over 
most  of  the  armies.  On  the  French  side  the  youngest  general — 
we  speak  of  Gouraud — is  forty-seven.  Yet  the  average  age  of 
fifteen  French  generals  is  60.5.  They  include  General  -loffre, 
64;  Foeh,  65;  dc  Castehiau,  65;  Dubail,  65;  de  Maud'huy,  60; 
Langle  de  Cary,  67;  Villaret,  64;  and  Roques,  60.  In  th(! 
German  Army  the  average  ago  is  higher  still;  it  is  63.5,  tho  a 
list  of  twenty-one  names  includes  that  of  the  Crown  l^ince, 
who  is  only  thirty-four.  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is  60, 
and  Field-Marshal  von  Mackensen,  71.  So  it  is  evident  that 
neither  G(^rmany  nor  France  fights  the  greatest  war  in  history 
with  youthful  (jommanders. 

"British  generals  in  the  field  ai*e  younger.  A  list  of  twenty 
names  proves  the  average  age  to  be  53.9.  General  Sir  Dt)uglas 
Haig  is  55,  General  Sir  H.  Plumer,  59;  General  Sir  C.  Monro, 
56;  and  General  Birdwood,  51,  like  Lord  (^ivan  and  Sir  (\ 
Fergusson.  Our  yoiuigest  commander,  General  Gough,  is  46— 
the  age  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  average  age  of  leading  soldiers  in  tlu^  field 
has  never  been  so  high  as  it  is  at  present.  Note.  too.  that  the 
offensive  has  rcmainod  ou  the  side  of  tho  oldest  staff." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


Copyrighted  Ity  Uu(lerw»KMl  ^^c  rndi'rwnofl. 


THE   BIG   PANAMA  SLIDE  AND   SOME  OF  ITS  CAUSES. 


The  earth  of  the  apparently  Arm  and  solid  liillslde  to  the  left  is  soaked  with  water,  rests  on  weak  and  sUppery  rocks,  and  is  subject  to 
earthquakes.    To  prevent  future  slides  it  is  necessary  to  drain  off  the  seven  feet  of  rainfall  each  year. 


TAMING  THE   PANAMA   SLIDES 


yl  BSOLUTELY  NO  JUSTIFICATION  is  found  by  a 
/-\  body  of  expert  investigators  for  the  fear  that  the  slides 
-^  -^  ^vill  play  havoc  at  Panama  for  years  to  come  and 
make  the  great  Canal  a  hit-and-miss  affair  that  can  not  be 
dependable.  "The  Canal  will  serve  the  great  purpose  for  which 
it  was  constructed,"  we  are  told,  "and  the  realization  of  that 
purpose  in  the  near  futiu-e  is  assured."  At  President  Wilson's 
request,  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment's official  adviser  in  matters  of  scientific  policy,  appointed 
last  November  a  committee  of  thirteen  eminent  geologists  and 
engineers  "to  consider  and  report  upon  the  possibility  of  con- 
trolling the  slides  which  are  seriously  interfering  with  the  use 
of  the  Panama  Canal."  All  but  four  members  of  the  committee 
spent  two  weeks  in  the  Canal  Zone  last  December,  and  now 
submit  a  preliminarj''  report,  which  is  printed  in  The  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Academy  (Baltimore,  April  15).  The  report  is 
signed  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  H.  L.  Abbott,  J.  C.  Branner,  Whitman 
Cross,  R.  C.  Carpenter,  A.  P.  Da\as,  J.  R.  Freeman,  J.  F. 
Haj'ford,  and  H.  F.  Reid.  After  describing  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  slides,  which  are  now  fairly  familiar  to  the  public, 
the  report  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  slides  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  essentially  like  many  in 
other  parts  of  the  world;  they  are  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
earth  or  rock  to  support  the  weight  of  overlying  material.  Slow 
processes  of  natural  erosion,  rapid  cutting  by  flooded  streams, 
and  excavations  by  man  frequently  lead  to  landslides.  Much 
of  the  Canal  is  cut  through  weak  rocks;  and  in  the  Culebra 
district  the  prism  is  exceptionally  deep.  It  is  clear  that  the 
conditions  there  are  very  favorable  for  slides." 

The  weakness  of  the  rocks,  we  are  told,  is  due  to  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Cucaracha 
beds,  which  alone  have  been  concerned  in  the  slides,  are  loosely 
consolidated,  slipperj',  and  seamed  with  cracks  and  "faults." 
These  admit  the  heaAy  tropical  rains,  and  the  presence  of  water 
adds  greatly  to  the  trouble: 

"Where  nearly  seven  feet  of  water  faU  upon  the  surface  of  the 
country  \vithin  eight  months  of  the  year,  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  controlling  the  underground  seepage. 
Indeed,  during  these  months  the  ground-water  table  is  prac- 
tically at  the  surface,  except  possibly  on  the  steeper  slopes;  and 
the  movement  of  the  underground  water  is  so  slow  that  even  in 
the  dry  season  the  water-table  is  not  far  from  the  surface  in  the 
level  country.  The  New  PVench  Company  found  that  the 
water-table  at  the  two  points  of  the  East  Culebra  Slide  was 


six  and  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  respectively.  On  the 
summit  of  Gold  HiU,  the  ground-water  falls  40  feet  below  the 
siu-face  in  the  dry  season,  as  indicated  by  the  zone  of 
weathering 

"The  committee  believes  that  some  sliding  ground  will  con- 
tinue to  enter  the  Canal  for  several  years  to  come,  tho  in  dimin- 
ishing amounts.  Any  relatively  inexpensive  measures  which 
tend  to  arrest  the  present  active  slides,  or  which  promise  to 
reduce  the  charge  against  maintenance  of  the  Canal  in  the 
futm-e,  are  f uUy  warranted. 

"The  composition  of  the  rocks,  their  structural  weakness, 
and  earthquakes  are  beyond  the  control  of  man,  but  a  partial 
control  of  ground-  and  rain-water  and  the  relief  of  pressure 
by  unloading  certain  areas  are  feasible,  and  the  committee  will 
confine  its  suggestions  to  these  measures." 

For  water-control,  already  attempted  as  far  back  as  the 
French  regime,  but  never  with  complete  success,  the  committee 
recommends  covering  slopes  ^vith  plant-growth,  closing  sixrface 
cracks,  and  the  drainage  of  threatened  areas.  For  the  relief 
of  pressiu-e,  cuts  in  both  the  east  and  west  slides  are  suggested. 
In  addition,  certain  observations  and  protective  measures  should 
be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  future.  Repeated  siu^eys 
should  be  continued  at  brief  intervals  for  years  to  detect  the 
slightest  indications  that  a  slide  is  starting  and  to  check  up 
the  remedial  measures  already  undertaken.  Regions  regarding 
whose  underlying  rock-structure  information  is  still  lacking 
must  be  explored  by  borings.  The  location,  character,  and 
effects  of  underground  water  must  be  studied  in  all  possible 
relations.  Exhaustive  tests  of  the  strength  of  the  constituent 
rocks  must  be  made,  and  a  more  thorough  study  of  local  earth- 
quake-shocks must  be  instituted.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  altho 
there  has  been  much  study  of  the  local  conditions,  still  more  is 
needed  to  make  oiu*  knowledge  complete  enough  to  fight  the 
slides  with  confidence.     In  conclusion,  the  committee  says: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  sliding  material  which  enters  tho 
Canal  must  be  removed.  The  important  tiling  for  the  future 
is  to  prevent  ground  from  entering  the  Canal.  The  chief 
remedy  proposed  by  the  committee  to  retard  the  movement 
of  the  slides  now  in  motion  and  to  prevent  the  slides  from  extend- 
ing their  areas  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  which  goes 
underground.  Methods  have  hccn  suggested  by  which  this 
can  be  done;  and  they  should  be  ^■igorously  applied  to  all 
moving  and  threatening  areas. 

"The  committee  looks  to  tho  future  of  the  Canal  with  con- 
fidence. It  is  not  unmindful  of  the  labor  necessary  to  deal 
vnth  the  present  slides;  and  it  reahzes  that  slides  may  be  a 
considerable,    but    not    an    i.iu'easonably    large,    maintenance 
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Cv.pyriulitofi  liy  Kn(ierw(x»U  tt  Underwoud. 

THE  FIRST  BOAT  THROUGH  THE   CANAL  AFTER  THE   BIG   SLIDE. 

Tho  passaso  of  the  .Si.  Veronica,  of  Liverpool,  marked  what  is  believed  to  be  a  decisive  conquest  over   the   slides   at   Panama.    This   vessel   was 
followed  immediately  by  scores  of  others  that  had  been  kept  waiting  at  a  great  loss  to  shippers. 


fthai'ge  upon  the  Canal  for  a  number  of  years;  it  also  realizes 
that  trouble  in  the  Culebra  district  may  possibly  again  close 
the  Canal.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  firmlj^  believes  that, 
after  the  present  difficultie.s  have  been  overcome,  navigation 
tlu-ough  the  Canal  is  not  likely  again  to  be  seriously  interrupted. 
There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  statement  that  traffic 
will  be  repeatedly  interrupted  during  long  periods  for  years  to 
come.  The  Canal  will  serve  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed,  and  the  realization  of  that  purpose  in  the  near 
future  is  assured." 


AUTOMOBILES   AND    GERMANS 


n 


H 


OW  DO  THE  GERMANS  DO  IT?"  askfriends  and 
foes  alike.  According  to  E.  A.  Langdon,  in  The 
Aiiloniobile  (New  York,  April  13),  the  Teutonic 
sucees.ses  in  Poland  were  the  outcome  of  three  factors — von 
Hindenburg,  the  big  guns,  and  the  automobile.  It  would  be 
hard,  he  says,  to  assign  to  these  an  order  of  precedence;  but  he 
is  certain  that  without  the  automobile  even  a  greater  general 
than  von  Hindenburg  could  have  accomplished  nothing.  When 
millions  of  German  troops  had  to  be  quickly  moved  from  south 
to  north,  the  automobiles  did  it.  Thousands  of  them  ac- 
complished what  the  existing  railroads,  altho  several  were 
available,  coiild  not  do.  Automobiles  brought  up  the  artillery, 
too.  Whenever  positions  were  shifted,  the  motor-equipment 
was  kept  hard  at  work.     Says  Mr.  Langdon: 

"This  was  the  first  demonstration  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
tremendous  mihtary  value  to  Germany  of  the  automobile.  The 
work,  consisting  of  wholesale  movements  of  troops  and  cannon 
and  ammunition,  was  repeated  with  relatively  small  modi- 
fications in  the  several  battles  of  the  campaign  of  the  fall  of  1914. 
At  the  same  time,  cars  enabled  the  Austro-lhmgarian  troops  to 
make  the  best  of  their  strategic  retreat  through  (ialicia,  in  the 
face  of  Russian  armies  which  were  in  vast  numerical  superiority. 
It  was  the  unfailing  supply  of  enormous  quantities  of  munitions 
which  made  it  possible  to  hold  the  Karpathian  passes  against 
the  Russians  thrown  into  them  regardless  of  losses.  Finally, 
automobiles  constituted,  to  a  large  degree,  the  driving  force 
which  turned  the  Russians  from  the  Karpathians  and  Galicia 
into  Poland,  ending  the  first  and  opening  the  second  great  stage 
of  the  J^astern  campaign. 

"The  second  stage  "consisted  largely  of  the  advance,  some- 
times rapid  and  sometimes  slow,  of  the  united  Teutons  toward 
Warsaw  and,  after  the  conquest  of  that  city,  to  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  line.     Most  of  this  advance  was  made  in  a  country  of 


soft  soil,  very  poor  in  the  way  of  roads,  while  most  of  the  rail- 
roads were  destroyed  by  the  retreating  Russians  wherever  they 
had  time  to  do  it.  Fortunately  for  the  invaders,  the  solid  rail- 
road beds  could  not  be  destroyed  in  the  short  time  given  to  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  this  made  possible  the  creation  of  an 
'automobile  railroad  system,'  in  which  the  cars  followed  the 
lines  of  the  railroads.  The  latter  radiate  from  Warsaw  toward 
the  Russo-German  frontier,  being  also  constructed,  largely, 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  Hence,  concentration  along 
these  radius-lines  toward  Warsaw  was  relatively  easy,  and  auto- 
mobiles were  able  to  do  their  best." 

Of  course,  a  very  great  amount  of  work,  Mr.  Langdon  goes  on 
to  say,  was  done  over  roadless  ground,  and  here,  too,  the  value 
of  the  cars  was  tested  and  proved.  But  the  hardest  work  for 
automobiles  in  the  East  was  during  the  Karpathian  campaign, 
when  the  machines  went  through  snow  and  mud  several  feet 
deep  and  often  had  to  be  raised  and  got  imder  way.  To  quote 
further: 

"It  stands  to  reason  that  cars  served  all  kinds  of  work  for 
whi(!h  they  had  never  been  intended.  The  WTiter  remembers, 
as  specially  striking,  the  instance  of  a  car  jacked  up  with  its 
rear  a.xle  geared  to  the  generator  of  a  wireless-telegraphy  outfit, 
and  another  case  where  the  motor  actuated  the  dynamo  of  a  huge 
search-light.  One  of  the  most  interesting  emergency-uses  to 
which  a  car  was  put  was  when  the  motor  of  one  of  the  large 
siege-guns  bombarding  one  of  the.  Russian  fortresses  became 
inoperative.  In  a  very  short  time  the  crank-shaft  of  a  near-by 
automobile  had  been  geared  up  to  the  shaft  driven  by  the 
electric  motor  of  tlie  gun  and  controlling  the  position  of  the 
latter,  so  that  the  gun  could  continue  to  operate  until  a  thorough 
repair  could  be  made. 

"On  the  Western  frontt  automobiles  also  found  plenty  of  work. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  fighting  in  the  Champagne  and 
Vosges,  where  the  net  of  railroads  is  more  sparse  than  in  north- 
ern France  and  Flanders,  and  where  at  times  most  \iolent 
fighting  went  on.  Several  hills  commanding  the  surrounding 
ground,  such  as  the  well-known  Hartmannsweilerkopf,  clianged 
hands  as  often  as  a  score  of  times  during  the  war,  and  the  party 
on  the  offensive  of  course  had  to  bring  up  troops  and  figliting 
machines  under  better  cover  than  that  of  the  strategic  emergency 
railroads  serAing  a  position  wliich  is  seciu-ely  held.  In  more 
than  one  case,  all  the  fighting  against  the  forces  on  such  a  hill  was 
in  vain,  until  the  sui)])ly  of  heavy  ammunition  was  cut  off  from 
them,  when  the  position  was  carried  by  storm.  In  some  of 
these  storms,  armored  cars  with  small-caliber  guns  participated, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  dif^culties  of  such  a  liill-<'limb.  made 
surprizingly  good  showings. 
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"One  might  even  say  that  Germany  succeeded  -where  motor- 
ears  could  operate  and  did  not  succeed  where  they  failed.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  possibility  of  quicklj*  attaining  a  position  re- 
quired and  suitable  for  effective  attack,  this  possibility  was 
realized  through  the  work  of  the  automobile.  It  was  the  alliance 
with  the  automobile  which  made  the  30.5-  and  42-cm.  guns  as 
effective  as  they  proved  in  scores  of  siege-operations,  including 
Liege,  Antwerp,  Maubeuge,  etc." 


CABLEWAY  OVER  NIAGARA'S  WHIRLPOOL 


THE  GREAT  WHIRLPOOL  in  the  Niagara  gorge,  some 
distance  below  the  falls,  has  recently  been  spanned  by  a 
passenger-cableway  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  Six  parallel 
cables  whose  length  from  one  point  of  support  to  the  other  is 
longer  than  in  any  similar  structiu^e  in  the  world  are  kept  at  con- 
stant tension,  with  the  varying  load,  by  automatically  adjusted 
weights  at  one  end,  and  the  weight  of  the  ear,  as  it  travels,  is 
distributed  among  the  six,  thi-ee  on  each  side.  The  design  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  the  enterprise  was  organized  by  Spanish 
capitalists  as  the  Niagara  Spanish  Aerocar  Company,  Limited. 
The  following  description,  from  an  article  in  The  Canadian 
Engineer,  is  quoted  from  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York). 
The  design  of  the  anchorages,  both  of  which  are  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  was  governed  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  eableway 
was  not  allowed  to  cross  the  tracks  of  the  Niagara  Belt  Line 
Railway,  that  the  appearance  of  the  eUffs  on  neither  side  of  the 
whirlpool  should  be  altered,  and  that  no  structures  should  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  track  of  the  railway  which  runs  along  the 
cliff.     We  read,  in  substance: 

"The  passenger-car  is  suspended  from  a  running  gear  which 
travels  on  six  parallel  track-cables  of  1-inch  crucible-steel  rope. 


THK   -(niSH  ION-STOP   •    ATTF^K  AI  R-TROLLK  Y  TRRMINTS. 


Each  cable  is  ancjhored  securely  a(  (y'olt's  Point  by  means  of  a 
2-inch  rod  bent  into  an  anchorage  in  a  740-ton  concrete  block. 
At  the  other  terminus  each  track-<!able  passes  over  a  sheave  and 
is  fastened  to  a  counterweight  or  stretcher.  Boxes  of  riveted 
steel  contain  cast-iron  weights  sufficient  to  make  a  total  of  10 
tons  for  each  track-(;able  counterweight. 

"The  boxes  move  up  and  down  freely  in  steel  guides,  main- 


taining the  tension  in  each  cable  always  at  10  tons,  regardless  of 
the  load  on  the  cables. 

"  Each  track-cable  is  entirely  independent  of  the  others.  The 
breaking  of  any  one  of  them  would  not  be  serious,  as  the  other 
cables  would  support  all  the  weight  of  the  car  without  any  in- 
crease in  their  tension.  The  car  would  drop  several  feet  sud- 
denly, and,  after  a  few  vertical  oscillations,  would  assume  a  new 


ACROSS  THE   WHIRLPOOL  BY   TROLLEY^ 
The  car  is  suspended  from  six  trcaok-rablp,s. 


position  of  equilibrium.  Thus  the  breaking  of  one  cable  would 
not  imperil  the  passengers — and  the  breaking  of  two  cables  at  the 
same  time  would  be  very  improbable. 

"The  car  seats  twenty-four  passengers  and  provides  standing- 
room  in  a  raised  aisle  in  the  center  of  the  car  for  twenty-two 
more,  including  the  conductor. 

"The  ear  is  propelled  by  a  seven-eighths-inch  plow-steel 
traction-cable  fastened  to  one  end.  This  cable  passes  over  a 
sheave  on  Colt's  Point,  runs  back  across  the  whirlpool  over  a 
sheave  in  front  of  the  Thompson's  Point  station,  and  to  the 
di'iving  sheave.  From  here  it  passes  around  three  sheaves  to  one 
of  which  is  fastened  a  ten-ton  counter-weight  box  arranged  in 
guides  similar  to  those  for  the  track-cable  counterweights,  thus 
creating  a  tension  in  the  cable  which  adjusts  any  slack  caused 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  car.  The  eight-foot  driving 
sheave  is  tm'ned  by  a  7o-horse-power  Westinghouse  motor,  giving 
a  speed  to  the  car  of  about  400  feet  per  minute  when  the  con- 
troller is  at  full  speed.  The  trip  can  be  made  in  about  four 
and  one-half  minutes,  but  it  is  ])lanned  to  permit  it  to  occupy 
six  minutes  by  running  at  half-speed  part  of  the  time. 

"An  automatic  control-stop  is  provided  in  each  terminal, 
which  stops  the  car  without  jar.  In  one  of  the  photographs  the 
stop  can  be  seen  extending  from  the  base  of  the  concrete  block. 
The  traction-cable  runs  longitudinally  through  the  flve-ineh 
pneumatic  cylinder  and  through  tlio  center  of  tlie  piston.  A 
clamp  on  the  traetion-cablo  just  ahead  of  the  car  strikes  the  face 
of  the  piston  and  also  engages  with  it  in  such  manner  that  Die 
car  can  not  slip  back  from  the  landing-])latforni. 

"The  strength  of  the  track-cal)les  is  92,0{X)  pounds  each, 
allowing  for  bending  over  the  sheaves,  and  the  working  tension 
is  20,000  pounds,  so  that  the  factor  of  safety  is  4.0. 

"Tile  sag  of  the  track-cables  unloaded  is  47.()  feet;  the  maxi- 
mum sag  when  loaded  with  car  and  passengers  is  100  feet.  The 
car  will  still  be  148  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
the  point  of  maximum  sag.  The  grade  of  the  track-cables 
varies  from  16  per  cent,  at  either  landing  to  level  at  the  center 
of  the  span." 
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THE   MARCH   OF  THE  BOLL-WEEVIL 

WHILE  THE  GERAIANS  in  France  have  gained 
prat'tieally  no  ground  at  all  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  we  have  in  the  United  States  -an  iuA^ader  who 
advances  steadily  at  the  rate  of  fortj'^  to  seventy  miles  annually, 
and  now  occupies  nearly  all  tlie  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1892,  wlien  his 
forces  hrst  crossed  the 
liorder,  he  established 
himself  in  the  far  south- 
ern corner  of  Texas,  and 
since  that  time  he  has 
enlarged  his  teri'itory  at 
a  regular  rate,  as  the  ae- 
eompanj-ing  map  shows. 
The  forces  of  the  boU- 
wee\il  take  no  toll  in 
human  lives,  but  they 
are  commerce-destroy- 
ers of  no  mean  ability. 
A  pan-  of  the  weevils 
are  good  for  twelve  mil- 
lion descendants  amiu- 
ally,  so  reenforeements 
never  fail.  A  press 
bulletin  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (Washing- 
ton, April  14),  giving 
the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation made  bj'  a  special 
committee,  of  which  A. 
W.  Douglas,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  chairman,  states  that 
the  steadj'  eastward  and 
northward  march  of  the 
insect  has  continued 
for  twentj^-three  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  forward  move- 
ment will  cease  only 
when  the  entire  cotton 
section  of  the  South  has 
been  infested.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  boll-wee\'il 
is  being  met  by  more 
inteUigent    methods    of 

cultivation,  the  report  goes  on;    but  of  its  ultimate  effect  we 
have  seen  only  the  beginning.     To  quote  the  bulletin: 

' '  The  damage  by  the  weeWl  to  the  growing  crop  varies  accord- 
ing to  weather-conditions  and  latitude.  Ob\iously  it  is  im- 
possible to  differentiate  the  damage  done  by  the  weevil  and  that 
done  by  other  causes  during  any  particular  season.  Neverthe- 
less numerous  experiments  in  several  States  indicate  that  the 
loss  caused  by  the  weevil  varies  from  35  to  90  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Chamber  Committee.  The  same  authority 
points  out  significantly  that  in  spite  of  these  undoubted  facts  the 
lai'gest  cotton-crops  on  record  have  been  raised  since  the  advent 
of  this  terrible  pest. 

"So  far  all  attempts  to  destroy  the  weevil  by  spraying  or 
poisoning  have  met  with  scant  success,  primarily  for  the  reason 
that  the  weevil  bores  into  the  plant  for  his  food,  while  sprays 
and  ])oisons  lie  upon  the  surface.  Burning  or  plowing  under  the 
infested  cotton-plants  in  the  fall,  burning  all  brush-heaps,  picking 
and  destroying  weevils  which  ai)pear  upon  the  young  cotton, 
j)icking  and  destroying  the  infesttMl. squares  during  the  growing- 
season,  rotating  crops  so  that  the  weevils  find  no  cotton  to  feed 
upon  when  they  emerge  from^  their  hibernal ing-quarters,  are 
among  the  remedies  wliich  exi)erience  has  shown  to  be  the  most 
effective.     However,  the  main  reliance  of  the  planter  still  con- 
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lUustratiuns  by  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Asirifulture,  Washin(;b>n.  D.  C. 

RAVAGES  OF  THE   COTTON-PEST. 
He  dodges  the  poison-spray  by  boring  liis  way  inside  the  bolls 


tinues  to  be  in  sunshine  and  hot,  dry  weather.  He  also  relies 
upon  the  assistance  of  some  forty-five  known  species  of  preda- 
cious insects  that  prey  upon  the  boll-wee^^l.  JNIany  birds  also 
help  to  keep  the  numbers  in  cheek. 

"About  1892  the  weevil  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  from  Mexico 
into  southwestern  Texas.  It  had  been  known  to  exist  in  Mexican 
jilantations  and  in  Central  America  as  far  back  as  1843.  The 
result  was  that  cotton-growing  in  those  countries  was  abandoned 

for  that  of  surer  crops. 
The  immediate  effect  of 
the  invasion  of  the  wee- 
vil in  any  section  of  the 
South  was  a  paralysis  of 
all  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial life.  If  cotton 
could  no  longer  be  grown 
successfully,  then  it 
seemed  that  something 
else  must  take  its  place. 
So  thought  and  en- 
deavor naturally  tiirned 
to  the  production  of 
grains  and  forage-crops. 
"Such  were  the  real 
beginnings  of  that  di- 
versification which,  for- 
tified and  advanced  by 
the  effects  of  the  Euro- 
pean War,  the  National 
Chamber  Committee  de- 
clares, has  unquestion- 
ably come  to  stay.  It 
is  predicted  there  will 
be  increases  and  de- 
creases in  cotton-acre- 
age according  as  the 
price  of  this  great  staple 
is  high  or  low;  but,  if  we 
are  to  take  the  word  of 
the  authorities  quoted 
above,  it  seemed  as- 
sured that  crop-diversi- 
fication in  the  South  has 
become  an  established 
fact,  largely  so  from  the 
realization  that  under 
diversification  alone  can 
cotton  be  produced  to 
the  best  advantage." 

It  has  been  ingenious- 
ly estimated,  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  Com- 
mittee says,  that  the 
possible  progeny  of  a 
single  pair  of  weeA-ils 
from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  a  season  may  amount  to  no  less  than  12,755,100 
descendants.  "Fortunately,  however,"  the  report  goes  on, 
"things  happen  and  many  of  the  progeny  fail  to  'get  by.'" 
To  quote  further: 

"A  number  of  experiments  indicate  with  a  fair  degi-ee  of 
certainty  that  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  hibernating  insects 
surAive  the  winter.  It  seems  definitely  established  tliat  tht> 
wee\al  has  no  other  food  than  the  cotton-plant  and  it  seems  to 
have  only  two  passions — eating  and  reproduction.  The  length 
of  its  e.xistence  depends  largely  upon  the  weather,  varying  from 
sixtj^  days  in  the  summer  months  to  sLx  months  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

"The  forward  mo^•ement  is  most  rapid  in  moist,  warm  weather, 
and  is  retarded  by  hot,  diy  conditions  or  unseasonable  cold. 
Tlie  annual  migration  appears  also  to  be  more  rapid  in  low 
latitudes  than  in  high,  and  to  be  practically  stopt  b.\-  the 
latter.  Such  appears,  at  least,  to  be  the  only  seeming  explanation 
as  to  why  the  in^asio!l  has  not  spread  to  west»>rn  and  nortli- 
western  Texas.  In  a  lesser  degn-e,  there  is  probably  some 
accidental  distribution  by  \\-inds  which  blow  the  insects  from 
field  to  field  and  from  townsliip  to  township.  Tlie  migration 
usually  commences  about  the  middle  of  August  and  is  ended 
only  by  the  first  killing  frost. 
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"The  wee\-il  is  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  \\'idth,  or  about  the  size  of  the  common  house- 
flj'.  Coming  originalh'  to  us 
from  a  tropical  climate,  it  dis-  j 
plays  most  remarkalile  adapta- 
tion to  change  of  en\'ironment. 
It  passes  the  ^\^nter  in  its  adult 
stage,  constantly  siu'\'i\-ing  zero 
temperatiu*es.  Diu-ing  the  ^\^n- 
ter  it  lives  entirely  without 
food,  seeking  such  shelter  and 
protection  as  are  afforded  by 
stored  cottonseed,  barns,  hay- 
stacks, fence-rows,  hedges, 
brush-piles,  and  the  like.  The 
l)eriod  of  hibernation  depends 
upon  the  weather,  and  the 
weevil  does  not  emerge  from 
its  hiding-place  until  the  young 
cotton  begins  to  show  above 
the  ground.  The  insect  then 
immediately  attacks  the  young 
cotton  for  food. 

"Cotton  is  and  always  will 
be  the  great  money  crop  of  the 
South,  the  National  Chamber 
Committee  believes,  and  will 
be  the  chief  single  reliance  of 
that  section  of  the  country  as 
a  source  of  revenue. 

"The  invasion  of  the  boll- 
weevil  is  being  met  by  more 
intelligent  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  of  its  ultimate  effect 
we  have  seen  only  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  a  curious  and  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  life-his- 
f  ory  of  the  South^social  and 
economic — is  bound  up  in  the 
story  and  the  conquest  of  three 
significant  and  malignant  in- 
sects— the  Texas  cattle-  or 
fever-tick,  the  cotton  boll- 
wee\dl,  and  the  malaria-bear- 
ing mosquito.  The  Committee 
on  Statistics  and  Standards  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  treated 
of  the  cattle-tick  in  a  previous 

report,  and  the  story  of  the  economic  effect  of  the   malaria- 
bearing  mosquito  will  be  the  subject  for  future  consideration." 


ACCIDENTAL    CURATIVES— The    discovery    of    curative 
power  in  a  remedy  has  frequently  been  made  by  accident,  we 

are  told  by  a  \vriter  in  Atneri- 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  BOLL-WEEVIL. 
Each  pair  may  breed  12,000,000  descendants  annually. 


can  Medicine  (New  York). 
And,  especially,  old  and  fa- 
mihar  remedies  are  often  dis- 
covered accidentally  to  have 
new  and  valuable  uses.  Ipe- 
cac, long  used  as  an  emetic 
and  as  a  cough  -  medicine,  is 
now  found  to  be  stiU  more 
A'aluable  in  treating  the  pain- 
ful disease  of.  the  teeth  and 
gums  knowTi  as  pyorrhea. 
This  is  no  isolated  instance, 
says  the  magazine  just  named, 
which  goes  on  to  tell  of  another 
similar  find: 

"Even  the  therapeutic  influ- 
ence of  quinin  is  now  being 
better  understood,  for  besides 
its  specific  action  in  malaria 
we  now  hear  that  it  is  being 
successfully  used  to  increase 
resistance  to  bacterial  invasion 
and  thus  serve  as  a  useful 
adjunct  to  the  orthodox  treat- 
ment of  infected  wounds.  This 
advance,  if  it  is  proper  so  to 
call  it,  for  this  particular  use 
of  quinin  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage,  was  the  result 
of  treating  malaria  associated 
with  severe  wounds  and  noting 
that  healing  was  favored  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  quinin. 
One  can  not  tell  when  he  may 
make  an  advance  in  thera- 
peutics by  accident.  Without 
a  doubt  the  keen  observer  is 
more  likely  to  do  this  than 
his  less  observant  colleague. 
Shall  we  not  keep  our  eyes 
open  for  casual  by-effects  of 
om*  every-day  treatment,  al- 
ways remembering  the  Greek  adage,  'The  greatest  events 
often  arise  from  accidents '  ?  " 


THE  GROWING   EMPIRE  OF  THE  BOLL-WEEVIL  DURING   THE  LAST  TWENTY-THREE   YEARS. 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


SHAKESPEARE   JEOPARDIZED   BY  THE   COURTS 


THE  CHICAGO  COURTS?  caused  a  week's  flutter  in 
the  dove-cotes  cf  the  higher  drama  by  rendering  a 
decision  in  the  age-long  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy 
in  favor  of  the  Elizabethan  jurist.  According  to  Judge  Tuthill's 
opinion,  Bacon  ^vrote  the  plays  now  called  Shakespeare's.  But 
under  a  storm  of  humorous  criticism  he  decided  to  vacate  his 
decision,  passing  the  case  over  to  be  re- 
heard on  its  legal  merits  by  another  judge. 
He  still  holds  personally  to  Bacon  and  says 
he  thought  that  by  iiis  decision  he  was 
really  "doing  a  good  thing."  The  suit 
which  brought  about  this  momentous  de- 
cision was  instituted  by  William  N.  Selig, 
the  motion-pictiu-e  manufactiu-er,  who  im- 
dertook  to  restrain  Col.  George  E.  Fabyan 
and  others  from  publisliing  a  book  that 
tended  to  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
speare's plays.  The  judge,  not  content 
A\'ith  affirming  the  freedom  of  publication  of 
any  literature  not  falling  under  objection 
formulated  by  the  society  founded  by  the 
late  Anthony  Comstock,  went  even  one  bet- 
ter and  tiu-ned  into  deluded  devotees  thi-ee 
whole  centuries  of  Shakespearian  actors  and 
critics.  With  a  positiveness  that  might  have 
tempted  even  the  shade  of  Shakespeare  to  rise 
up  and  add  a  few  touches  to  the  portrayal 
of  Dogberry,  the  court  rendered  its  decision 
in  this  vein: 


"The  coiu-t  takes  judicial  notice  of  his- 
torical facts  and  facts  well  known,  and  finds 
that  there  has  been  for  sixty  years  a  con- 
troversy over  the  authorship  of  certain 
works  which  were  published  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Shakespeare  and  attributed  to 
Shakespeare;  that  the  question  always  has 
been  an  open  question  among  scholars  of 
equal  authority  and  standing  in  the  world 
of  letters,  literature,  and  knowledge  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  above-mentioned 
works,  and  that  a  vact  bibliography,  estimated  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know  at  20,000  volumes,  has  been  written 
in  discussion  of  the  vexed  question. 

"The  coiirt  further  finds  that  by  the  published  and  acknowl- 
edged works  of  Francis  Bacon  there  is  given  a  cipher  which 
Bacon  devised  in  his  early  youth  when  in  Paris,  called  the 
bilateral  cipher;  that  the  .witness,  Elizabeth  Wells  Gallup,  has 
appUed  that  cipher,  according  to  the  direction  left  by  Francis 
Bacon,  and  has  found  that  the  name  and  character  of  Shake- 
speare were  used  as  a  mask  by  Francis  Bacon  to  publish  philosoph- 
ical facts,  stories,  and  statements  contributing  to  the  literar\' 
renaissance  in  England,  which  has  been  the  glory  of  the  world." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  judge  has  been  applauded  by  many 
Baconians,  whose  ranks  include  Winifred  Stoner  and  Tudor 
Jenks,  he  has  been  treated  harshly  or  otherwise  by  people  in  the 
other  camp.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  found  in  the  decision  "a  good 
casus  belli,"  and  furnished  a  dilemma  which  might  enthuse  many 
pro-Germans  in  pointing  out  that  "England  could  really  declare 
war  on  America  for  it."  The  Savannah  News  imagined  the 
momentous  decision. to  create  a  wave  of  initial  impetus  sufficient 
to  carry  its  impact  over  to  the  world  of  Elysium  and  turn  that 
halcyon  abode  upside-doAvn: 

"Whether  Sir  Francis  has  revealed   the  truth   to  the  dead 


multitudes  is  not  yet  known,  but  if  he  has  done  so  without  win- 
ning credit  for  his  story,  how  he  must  have  hated  the  pseudo- 
great  William  all  these  years!  How  he  must  have  wished  that 
both  were  corporeal  again  so  that  he  might  make  his  supplanter 
the  victim  of  a  tragedy. 

"And  now  that  Judge  Tuthill  has  so  rudely  pushed  Shake- 
speare from  his  high  pedestal,  how  Sir  Francis  will  'rub  it  in!' 
He  may,  perhaps,  paraphrase  a  certain  fa- 
mous quotation  from  the  third  act  of  '  Julius 
CiBsar'  and  exclaim: 


Bacon's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge,   .   .   . 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 
Cry  'Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

"And  if  Shakespeare  plucks  up  courage 
there  may  be  a  battle  royal,  with  one  of  the 
ghostly  combatants  crying  in  a  throaty,  or 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,  voice — despite  the  lack  of 
a  throat: 


JUDGE  RICHARD  S.  TUTHILL, 

Who  found  and  still  beUeves  the 
name  of  Shakespeare  was  "used  as  a 
mask  by  Francis  Bacon  to  publish 
philosophical  facts,  stories,  and  state- 
ments contributing  to  the  literary 
renaissance  in  England." 


'  Lay  on !  .   .   . 

And   damn'd   be    liini   that    tirst   cries 
enough ! ' " 


'  Hold, 


Judge  Tuthill  evidently  has  great  faith 
in  education  and  book-learning,  observed  the 
New  York  Tribune.  It  assumed  that  he 
hasn't  seen  or  heard  of  a  little  "essay 
against  too  much  reading,"  in  which  "the 
whole  mystery  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
is  discovered  on  the  supposed  authority  of 
one  of  his  own  cronies."  A  copy  of  this 
essay — supposed  to  be  unique — was  recently 
discovered  by  the  successors  of  "the  late 
excellent  bibliographer,  poet,  and  book- 
seller, Bertram  Dobell,  of  London."  The 
passage  quoted  from  their  catalog  satisfies 
The  Tribune  that  the  explanation  is  "at 
least  as  plausible  as  any  ever  put  forward 
bv  a  Baconian." 


"I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  Mr. 
Shakespeare's  proceeding;  and  that  I  had 
from  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance. 
His  being  imperfect  in  some  things  Avas  owing  to  his  not  being 
a  scholar,  which  obliged  him  to  have  one  of  those  chuckle-pated 
historians  for  his  particular  associate,  that  could  scarce  speak 
a  word  but  upon  that  subject;  and  he  maintain'd  him,  or  he 
might  have  starv'd  upon  his  history.  And  when  he  wanted 
anything  in  his  way,  as  his  plaj^s  were  aU  historical,  he  sent  to 
him,  and  took  down  the  heads  of  what  was  for  his  purpose  in 
characters,  which  were  thirty  times  as  quick  as  running  to  the 
books  to  read  for  it:  then  with  his  natural  flownng  wil  he  work'd 
it  into  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  his  beautiful  thoughts  directed. 
The  other  put  it  into  grammar;  and  instead  of  reading  he  stuck 
close  to  ■writing  and  study  without  book.  How  do  you  think 
reading  could  have  assisted  him  in  such  great  thoughts?  It 
would  only  have  lost  time.  When  he  found  his  thoughts  grow 
on  him  so  fast  he  could  have  wTit  forever,  had  he  li\'d  so  long." 

Mr.  Abraham  Benedict,  a  member  of  the  New  \'ork  bar, 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  to  cond(>mn  the  case  as  a  misuse  of 
the  courts.     Thus: 

"No  one  acquainted  with  the  evidence  upon  tlu>  subject 
will  stop  to  argue  the  point  with  the  Baconites.  .ludge  Tuthill's 
anxious  desire  to  follow  in  Duyberry's  footsteps  sliould  be  re- 
spected, and  he  will  be  written  down  accordingly.  But  llie 
gross  impropriety  of  the  whole  proceeding  seems  to  lui\e  e.scaped 
observation.     It  is  impossible  that  any  actual,  justiciable  con- 
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troversy  could  have  involved  a  determination  of  the  question 
that  Judge  Tuthill  has  assumed  to  decide." 

Judge  Tuthill's  subsequent  act  seems  to  assume  this  position, 
for  when  the  case  next  comes  up  before  another  judge  only  "the 
hnv  featiu"es"  ^vill  be  considered. 


Let  the  Servian  go  serve  in  Hell ! 
Tlie  villains  fall  on  every  hand, 
What  joy  for  our  dear  Fatherland ! 

The  pitch  of  bloodthirstiness  is  reached  in  tlie  third.     Here 


HATE-SONGS   IN   GERMAN   SCHOOLS 

FROAI  TIME  TO  TIME  one  has  read  of  the  songs  of 
hate  that  school-children  have  been  taught  in  Germany. 
The  SociaUst  journal  Vorwdrls  has,  among  its  other 
protests  against  um-eason,  protested  against  these  school- 
songs  set  to  old  tunes.  That  its  point  may  be  clearer,  it  gives 
tliree  specimens  whicli  are  passed  on  to  us  in  a  "free  English 
version"  by  a  ^\Titer  in  the  London  Morning  Post.  The  English 
translator  and  commentator  finds  in  them  "no  literary  merit 
beyond  a  certain  crude  vigor  —  the  German  War-Muse,  it 
would  seem,  is  a  kind  of  charwoman  who  writes  with  a  clumsily 
handled  mop  in  red  ink."  The  translator  explains  that  in  his 
renderings  "the  tone  has  been  kept,  but  the  tune  abandoned 
as  unnecessarily  cacophonous."  As  the  songs  inevitably 
grate  upon  his  EngUsh  sensibilities,  he  finds  doubtless  some 
solace  in  seeing  them  suggest  "as  a  rule  sausages  sizzling  in  a 
pan,  or  coals  being  delivered  next  door."  The  first  specimen 
he  finds  "an  amiable  criticism  of  England  and  King  Edward 
VII.,"  and  renders  it  thus: 

England!     England!     In  our  eyes 
Mother  of  all  monstrous  lies, 
What  lust  of  cheating  lives  in  thee 
Thus  to  cheat  the  gaUows-tree! 

Edward!     Edward!     Pattern  Lord 
For  all  the  tie-and-waistcoat  horde. 
Vain  old  fop,  we  found  in  thee 
Nothing  of  what  a  king  shoidd  be! 

More  warlike  notes  resound  in  the  second,  and  what  the 
translator  discovers  as  "a  comprehensive  policy  of  cdsmical 
blood-letting  enforced  wth  the  artful  aid  of  assonances": 

The  Day  of  Battle  dawns  for  all, 
And,  hastening  at  om*  Kaiser's  call, 
Legions  of  loyal  hearts  combine 


I    SHOULD 
WORRY 
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ANOTHER  CHICAGO  VIEW  OF  ITS  COURT  DECISION  AGAINST  SHAKKSPEAHK. 

— Chicago  Trihiinc. 

the  Englishman  sees  "a  frank  and  free  expression  of  the  miu-der- 
ous  frenzy  which  has  characterized  German  warfare  in  all  ages": 

There,  in  their  filthy  trench,  the  foemen  lurk — 
Grip  'em  and  pull  'em  out  and  get  to  work! 
In  vain  the  dirty  dogs  for  pardon  pray ; 
A  stab  or  a  siiot  is  all  tiiey'U  get  to-day. 
When  in  their  blood  they  welter  one  and  all, 
"More  blood!    More  blood!'  to  God  our  voices  call. 

With  the  following  reflection  the  writer  closes: 

"Clearly,  the  next  generations  of  Huns  will  be  more  Hunnish 
than  that  which  was  brought  up  on  such  mild  stuft"  as 

Wait  until  we  get  our  ships — 
You  shall  see,  Old  England  skips! 

"Germany,  according  to  those  who  think  she  should  not  be 
humiUated  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives,  is  to  become  a 
chaste  and  peaceable  country.  We  are  to  kiss  and  make  friends, 
and  all  will  be  well.  But  is  it  likely  that  the  Germans  brought 
up  on  these  brutal  school-songs  will  not  remain — Germans?" 


A  BRITON'S   DECLARATION   OF   LOVE 

>4  N  ENGLISH  WRITER  observes  that  a  large  proportion 

/-\      of  the  genus  "American  cousin"  dissemble  their  love  for 

-^     -*-  England.     It  is  only  perhaps  what  the  American,  before 

the  present  world-crisis,  has  observed  as  the  English  attitude 

toward   America.     But   there   has   come   a  marked   change   in 

the   English    treatment    of 


-•?tt(*i 


LAUGHING   HIS   HEAD  OFF. 
The  statue  of  Shakespeare  in  Lincoln  Park  thus  affected  by 


To  keep  our  watch  upon  the  Rhine. 
North,  East,  and  West  our  foemen  skip; 
Thrash  'era,  .smash  'em — that's  the  tip! 
Death's  dance  for  Franco! 
Ru.ssia,  we'll  crush  her! 
The  villains  fall  on  every  hand. 
What  joy  for  our  dear  Fatherland! 
Each  Briton  we'll  spit  on  a  lanco! 


America,  at  least  in  the 
press.  Mr.  Charles  Daw- 
barn  asks  his  countrymen 
in  T.  P.'s  Weekly,  "Do  we 
love  Americans?  "  And  the 
question  seems  of  moment 
to  him  because  he  foresees 
that  "after  the  war,  Ameri- 
ca will  occupy  a  larger  place 
than  ever  in  the  world." 
She  win,  he  avers,  be  "the 
only  great  nation  posses- 
sing money,  the  only  one 
able  to  buy  up  castles,  old 
silver,  family  portraits — all 
the  appurtenances  of  rank 
and  a  long  tradition."  Also 
he  sees  that  "America  will 
be  the  only  great  Power — 
at  least  for  a  generation,  our 
own  stock  being  depleted — 
capable  of  giving  young  men 
to  science,  art,  and  invention."  He  prepares  the  British  mind 
for  "an  artistic  and  intellectual  dominance  from  America,"  and 
so  finds  it  a  burning  question  whether  the  Briton  can  love  us  or 
not.  The  cousinly  prepossession  does  not  blind  him  to  the 
fact  that  America  "is  foreign;  she  may  be  unfavorable."  "A 
vast  proportion  of  the  American  people  not  only  had  no  ancestors 


Judge  Tuthill's  decision. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 
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ill  the  Mtujfioicer  (incredible  as  that  may  seem)  or  in  the  hmd 
from  wliieh  the  Pilgrim  ship  set  sail,  but  are  descended  from 
ethnical  elements  entirely  opposed  to  us."  This  is  how  the 
Avriter  goes  about  trying  to  argue  himself  into  the  belief  that  it 
wouldn't  be  so  very  difficult  for  him  to  love  us: 

"American  civilization  has  defects,  but  it  has  virtues   which 
compensate  largely  for  the  faults  of  youth  and  immaturity.     It 


AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 

Mr.  AsQuith's  former  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  stronger  as 
authority  on  Hazlitt  and  Charlotte  Bronte. 


is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Almighty  Dollar  is  the  only  deity 
worth  paying  any  attention  to  in  America.  But  one  does  not 
hear  more  about  money  in  America  than  in  Europe.  'Soulful 
France'  is  not  above  discussing  the  'sou,'  and  discusses  it 
with  an  almost  disquieting  interest.  In  fact,  the  eagerness 
for  money  is  everywhere;  even  in  England,  where  it  takes  other 
forms,  of  course. 

"In  America  the  desire  to  amass  wealth  is  accompanied  by  a 
terrible  efficiency.  An  American  business  man  is  as  efficient 
as  a  Prussian  officer,  and  he  finds  very  much  the  same  tempera- 
ment to  work  upon.  Not  that  the  proud  and  free  America 
would  tolerate  the  physical  persuasion  of  Prussianism,  which 
lashes  the  soldier  in  the  face,  but  the  privates  in  American  indus- 
try are  strenuously  treated  in  order  to  exact  the  full  measure 
of  their  work.  Both  submit  for  different  reasons.  The  German 
submits  because  he  has  been  hypnotized  by  tho  notion  of  the 
State,  the  American  because  he  says  to  himself:  'To-morrow 
I  shall  be  rich  and  able  to  employ  labor  myself.' 

"The  American  likes  money,  for  it  represents  power  and 
independence  to  him;  he  does  not  like  it  to  hoard  it  and  count 
it  over;  he  has  no  avarice.  Arid  he  is  not  apt  to  raise  a  social 
barrier  when  he  obtains  it;  he  i./'nains  where  he  was  in  his 
instincts  and  in  his  desire  for  the  company  of  his  fellows;  he  is 
rarely  a  snob.  That,  I  fear,  is  left  for  the  other  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  may  l)uild  a  finc^  large  house  on  the  bluff 
as  an  advertisement  of  his  surfcess,  but' he  will  still  drink  whisky 
with  the  same  cronies  and  renew  all  his  old  preferences.     Tho 


his  pride  may  lead  him  to  big  mullioned  windows  and  possibly 
to  bad  pictures — because  they  are  big,  too — it  will  not  lead  him 
to  change  his  friends.  Nor  will  he  object  to  his  daughter  playing 
golf  "vvith  the  son  of  his  foreman  because — well,  you  see — the 
foreman  might  become  a  fellow  master  to-morrow,  and  that 
knowledge  keeps  a  man  supple  in  his  social  relations!  He  dare 
not  be  snobbish  for  fear  of  'being  left.'  The  immutability  of 
English  society,  before  the  war,  was  the  cause  of  om*  vices  in 
that  respect,  and  one  of  the  minor  compensations  for  the 
awful  conflict  of  the  hour  is  the  removal  of  the  microbe  of  our 
self-sufficiency. 

"The  successful  American,  then,  is  a  kindly  good  fellow  wiUing 
to  help, on  everybody  except  his  trade  rival,  for  he  is  at  war  with 
him;  and  is  not  business  war?  The  analogy  is  close.  But 
perhaps  the  nicest  quaUty  of  Uncle  Sam  is  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  being  nouueau  riche.  He  is  glad  he  has  made  his  pile,  him- 
self. He  is  not  vulgar,  but  naive — naive  with  a  fresh  heart  and 
an  open  hand.  He  is  willing  to  show  you  how  to  make  millions. 
And  I  am  most  anxious  to  learn — that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  like  Americans."        

A  LITTERATEUR  IN   A   TORNADO 

THERE  HAS  LONG  BEEN  a  party  who  maintained 
that  Uterature  was  not  a  sufficient  outlet  for  a  man's 
whole  energies.  They  would  have  him  pursue  it  rather 
as  an  avocation  and  a  relief  from  the  more  strenuous  duties  of 
real  Ufe.  The  tragedy  of  such  divided  counsels  is  now  seen  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  writer  of  the  little  books  of 
essays  called  "  Obiter  Dicta  "  and  former  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet.  "A  scholarly  old  gentleman  as 
fond  of  sitting  by  the  fire  as  a  cat "  is  the  characterization  of 
him  offered  by  the  New  York  Sun.  Tlie  Irish  revolt  thrusts  no 
sorrier  flgiu-e  upon  the  world's  attention,  as  The  Sun  limns  him: 

"A  cruel  fate  it  was  that  cast  Augustine  Birrell  for  the  part  of 
man  of  blood  and  iron.  How  painfully  unwelcome  the  news  to 
the  gentle  satirist  as  he  sat  toasting  his  shins  in  well-lit  chambers 
in  London,  holding  a  book  close  to  his  nose,  remote  from  the 
rude  Irish,  and  glad  of  it! 

"Nature  did  not  plan  Augustine  Birrell  for  riot  and  siege, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  the  imminent  deadly  breach.  He 
would  never  be  at  home  where  bullets  fly  and  bombs  burst. 
Only  in  a  war  of  words  is  he  in  his  element  and  at  ease.  He  is 
an  authority  on  Hazlitt  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  not  on  martial 
law.  He  is  strong  on  economics,  liul  \ery  weak  on  ballistics. 
He  can  reply  to  a  toast,  talk  about  the  housing-problem,  preacii 
a  sermon,  and  still  a  tempest  in  a  teapot :  and  now  he  is  r-alled 
upon  to  suppress  an  Irish  rebellion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being 
but  a  figurehead.  And  Mr.  Birrell's  recreations  are  'pedestrian- 
ism,  golf,  and  book-hunting'! 

"No  wonder  the  London  newspapers  are  saying  that  Augustine 
Birrell  is  not  the  man  'to  cope  mth  the  serious  crisis  that  has 
arisen,'  and  calling  for  his  resignation  with  that  righteous 
indignation  so  <'haractcristic  of  the  British  editor.  'Asleep  at 
the  switch'  would  be  a  proper  judgment  upon  the  philosopher- 
essayist-politician.  A  man  <-an  not  sit  by  the  fire  in  London 
book-browsing  and  dreaming  and  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Ireland.  Why  call  him  to  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  '.' 
It  would  be  a  mercy  to  supersede  him.  to  let  him  pursue  his 
favorite  occupation  of  'birreiling'- — a  (erni  applied  to  his  exercise 
of  plaj'ful  fancy  and  inno(mous  wit." 


SHAKESPEARE  INDORSED  BY  A  MEDIUM— 'IMie  Chiciigo 
Shakespeare  problem,  \\hi<']i  is  reoi)ened  h\-  .Judge  Tuthill's 
"vacation,"  has  non-negligible  testimony  from  a  Philadelpliia 
medium  who  claims  to  have  heard  from  the  other  world.  "Shake- 
speare says  very  positively  that  '  I  did  write  the  works  which 
bear  my  name,'  and  Bacon  says,  '1  did  not  write  the  works 
of  William  Shakespeare'"  —  which  leads  the  St.  Louis  Glohc 
Democrat  to  comment: 

"Surely  this  ought  to  settle  the  question,  and  would — if  the 
identity  of  the  communicants  could  be  proved.  But  here  tlie 
medium  himself  raises  a  doubt.  Tlie  messages  from  the  rivals 
are  couched  in  quite  commonplace  English  t»f  the  present  day. 
The  medium  explains  this  by  saying  that  'souls  continue  t<> 
progress  after  jKissing  int<)  tli*'  spirit  world,  and  that,  then>fon\ 
it  was  not  strange  that  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  had  dropt  their 
archaic  English.'     We  are  rather  dubious  ai)out  the  ■progres>" 
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SOME  FIRST  FRUITS  OF   THE  OCCUPATION. 

The  Opera-House  at  Lille,  in  France,  was  begun  before  the  war  by  the  French,  who  were  spending  5,000,000  francs  on  it.     The  Germans  have 
completed  it  and  opened  it  with  a  performance  of  "  Der  Freischiitz."    The  British  lines  are  less  than  ten  miles  distant. 


displayed  in  these  communications.  Om*  ancient  friends  seem 
to  us  to  be  going  backward  instead  of  forward;  but  conceding 
the  point,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  the  question  at  once 
arises.  How  is  it  they  speak  a  form  of  English  exactly  the  same 
as  ours?  .  .  .  The  question  opens  a  field  of  speculation  so 
boundless  that  we  hesitate  to  enter.  But  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon  talking  good  American  in  1916  taxes  our  credulity." 


MUSIC  NOW  GERMANY'S  CHIEF  SOLACE 

ONE  NON-REGRETTABLE  RESULT  of  the  AlHed 
blockade  of  the  Central  nations  of  Europe  is  reported 
by  a  correspondent  of  Musical  America  (New  York). 
Since  Germany  puts  aU  her  people  upon  the  same  eating-basis, 
the  Government  scale  of  rations  has  caused  here  and  there  a 
robust  tenor  or  a  Junoesque  prima  donna  to  retm-n  to  a  normal 
figure.  If  conditions  have  imposed  this  hardship  upon  them, 
they  have,  by  the  same  token,  had  increased  demands  upon  their 
art.  "It  would  seem  that  at  no  time  during  the  war,"  says  this 
Berlin  correspondent,  "have  efforts  been  so  persistent  to  culti- 
vate, to  pay  homage  to  this  most  exalted  of  the  arts,  as  at  present." 
The  more  aU-embracing  the  Eiu-opean  conflagration  becomes, 
the  greater  the  need  seems  to  be  felt  for  such  diversion  from 
depressing  thoughts  as  music  may  afford.  Precedent  is  not 
wanting,  the  writer  points  out,  for  such  a  turn  to  music's 
hypnotic  power: 

"It  is  but  a  duplication  of  similar  manifestations  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  when  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  most  horrible 
succession  of  wars,  and  when,  out  of  this  unparalleled  chaos, 
the  arts  arose  to  heights  never  attained  before. 

"During  all  this  fearful  upheaval,  when  events  seemed  to 
presage  the  end  of  the  civihzed  world,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
painted  his  masterpieces,  Michelangelo  founded  his  school  in 
Florence,  CeUini  molded  his  fancies  in  gold,  and  a  Raffael 
crayoned  his  first  creations.  Therefore,  is  one  not  justified  in 
hoping  for  undreamed-of  revelations  in  art,  just  because  of  the 
overwhelming  magnitude  of  this  war,  while  gritting  one's  teeth 
and  sticking  it  out  a  little  longer? 

"And  so  the  musical  life  of  Germany  continues  with  remark- 
able vigor,  concerts  alternating  with  operatic  performances, 
new  orchestral  compositions,  and  opera  premieres  being  the 
order  of  the  day,  while  recently,  to  the  delight  of  many,  even 
works  of  composers  of  hostile  countries  were  again  included  in 
German  programs.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  opportune 
to  speak  of  a  question  which  the  Berhn  Zeilung  am  Millag 
recently  circulated,  viz.,  'Is  the  popularity  of  Wagner  abating?' 
As  was  to  be  foreseen,  the  answers  to  this  question  were  many  and 
varied.  Space  at  our  disposal  is  far  too  small  even  to  mention 
aU  those  who  replied.  But,  notwithstanding  the  many  con- 
ceptions of  the  case,  all — -conductors,  opera-directors,  impresarii, 
artists,  composers,  and  others — seemed  agreed  that  wherever 
a  pronounced   decline   in   the  popularity  of  Germany's  great 


composer  was  noticeable,  it  was  to  be  considered  but  a  transi- 
tory phenomenon  engendered  by  the  war.  The  most  plausible 
reason  for  a  temporary  waning  of  interest  seems  to  be  that  the 
majority  of  the  singers  to  whom  at  present  the  male  Wagnerian 
roles  are  entrusted  do  not  prove  the  same  drawing-cards  as  the 
customary  Wagnerian  artists,  many  of  whom  have  been  called 
to  war.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  man  able  to 
carry  through  Wagner  roles  continually  must  certainly  be  fit 
for  miUtary  service. 

"Proportionately  just  as  much  as  at  home,  German  musical 
activity  has  been  noted  in  those  parts  of  the  hostile  territory 
occupied  by  German  forces.  We  have  seen  German  operatic 
stagiones  and  concerts  at  Warsaw,  in  Brussels,  and  in  northern 
France.  A  special  German  opera  season  has  also  been  announced 
for  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  for  the  middle  of  April.  But  the  crown  of 
aU  musical  and  operatic  undertakings — which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention — has  been  a  regular  German  musical 
season  at  LiUe,  in  France.  The  arrangement  of  this  musical 
undertaking  was  entrusted  to  Norbert  Salter,  the  German 
representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New 
York,  who  here  again  had  occasion  to  demonstrate  his  remark- 
able versatility. 

"In  the  large  opera-house  of  LiUe,  with  a  seating  capacity 
for  1,600,  which  the  French  were  building  at  an  expenditure 
of  5,000,000  francs  and  which  has  been  completed  by  the  Ger- 
mans since  their  invasion  of  this  territory,  an  operatic  season 
was  inaugurated  at  the  request  of  the  Bavarian  Crown  Prince, 
on  January  27,  the  Emperor's  birthday.  The  stagione  began 
with  a  performance  of  'Der  Freischiitz,'  which  was  repeated 
three  times,  alternating  with  three  performances  of  the  'Barber 
of  Seville,'  under  the  conductorship  of  Dr.  Karl  Stiedry,  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera.  The  largest  German  opera-houses  had 
delegated  their  leading  artists  to  assist  at  these  performances. 

"The  audience  at  these  performances  is  composed  of  officers 
and  soldiers  exclusively,  field-gray  uniforms  completely  filling 
the  house  from  the  orchestra  to  the  galleries.  As  one  glances 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  upper  vestibule  dm-ing  an 
entr'acte,  one  sees  scattered  about  in  the  streets  ^,nd  square 
surrounding  the  theater  hundreds  of  muskets  and  packed 
knapsacks  arranged  in  pyramids.  For  the  soldiers  are  con- 
tinually kept  prepared  for  an  emergency,  as  LUle  is  not  so  very 
many  kilometers  from  the  German  front. 

"The  receptiveness  of  these  soldiers  with  regard  to  operatic  art 
is  remarkable.  The  soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Army  are  inclined  to 
consider  a  furlough  to  LiUe  as  a  special  bit  of  luck,  in  view  of 
the  operatic  treat  there  to  be  indulged  in.  Recently  quite  a 
number  of  German  Court  theaters  have  been  sending  their 
entire  operatic  ensembles  to  Lille  for  guest  performances. 

"The  next  similar  season,  also  to  be  arranged  by  Norbert 
Salter,  will  be  inaugurated  on  March  26,  with  a  performance  of 
'Fra  Diavolo,'  to  be  followed  by  'Der  Wildschutz,'  'fidelio,' 
'Tales  of  Hoffmann,'  and  the  'Fledermaus,'  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Furtwiingler  (the  successor  to  Ilerr  Bodanzky  in  Mann- 
heim) and  Urack.  Then,  on  April  9,  the  event  will  be  a  monster 
Beethoven  evening,  with  the  following  program:  'Egmont' 
overture,  'Klarchen  Lieder,'  Violin  Concerto  with  Stefi  Geyer 
as  soloist,  and  the  Fifth  Symphony,  conducted  by  Furtwiingler." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


for  the  president 

^ImigbtB  0oO,  whose  hinciOom  is  evcrlastinc}  aiiD  power 
*^  infinite;  Ibavc  niercv  upon  tbis  wbole  lanD;  anO  so 
rule  tbe  bearts  of  tbg  servants  Zbc  ipresi&ent  of  tbe 
'anite^  States,  Cbe  Governor  of  tbis  State,  an&  all  otbers 
in  autboritv,  tbat  tbe^,  hnowinci  wbose  ministers  tbeg  are, 
ma^  above  all  tbiniis  seek  tbg  bonor  anD  glor^;  aiiD  tbat 
we  an?  all  tbe  people,  Dul^  consi&erin9  wbose  autboritg 
tbeg  bear,  ma^  faitbtullg  anD  obeOientlg  bonor  tbem,  in 
tbee,  anD  for  tbee,  according  to  tbg  blesseJ)  MorO  an? 
ordinance;  tbrougb  Jesus  Cbrist  our  %oxt>,  wbo  witb  tbee 
an?  tbe  Iboly  Gbost  livetb  an&  reignetb  ever,  one  (5o?, 
worl?  witbout  enD.    Bmen. 


for  Congress 

most  gracious  (5o5,  we  bumblg  beseecb  tbee,  as  foe 
tbe  people  of  tbese  TanitcJ)  Statea  (n  general,  so 
especially  for  tbeir  Senate  anO  IRepresentatives  (n  Con= 
gress  assenibleO;  tbat  tbou  woulOst  be  pleaseO  to  Direct 
anO  prosper  all  tbeir  consultations,  to  tbe  aDvancement  of 
tbB  glor^,  tbe  gooD  of  tbs  dburcb,  tbe  safety,  bonor,  anO 
welfare  of  tbg  people;  tbat  all  tbings  ma^  be  so  orOcreO 
an5  settled  bg  tbeir  en&eavors,  upon  tbe  best  an&  surest 
foundations,  tbat  peace  and  bappiness,  trutb  and  justice, 
religion  and  pietg,  ma^  be  establisbeO  among  us  for  all 
generations,  ^bese  and  all  otber  necessaries,  for  tbem, 
for  us,  and  tb^  wbole  Cburcb,  we  bumble  beg  in  tbe  IRame 
and  mediation  of  Jesus  Cbrist,  our  most  blessed  Xord  and 
Savior.    Bmen. 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

PATRIOTISM  should  manifest  itself  in  the  public  pniyers 
for  the  President.  It  is  the  organ  of  a  non-ritualistic 
church,  The  Continent  (Chicago),  that  makes  this  declara- 
tion through  the  words  of  its  contributor,  Mr.  John  Clark  Hill. 
He  tliinks  "the  manifestation  is  especially  needful  in  these 
strenuous  times  of  international  complications,"  and  feels  it 
worth  while  to  make  a  start  at  once.  The  Living  Church  (Mil- 
waukee) is  of  the  same  mind  and  supplies  its  readers  with  the 
prayers  from  the  Prayer-Book,  "For  the  President"  and 
"For  Congress."  The  burden  of  the  example  is  laid  by  The 
Continent  upon  "the  ministers  of  all  the  churches  of  the  land." 
If  they  will  "begin  and  keep  up  a  continual  offering  of  supplica- 
tions for  this  superlative  purpose,  the  people  Avill  soon  catcli 
the  spirit  of  the  prayers  and  it  will  work  mightily."     For — 

"Our  nation  is  now  in  a  more  difficult  and  complicated  situa- 
tion than  ever  before.  We  thank  God  that  we  have  thus  far 
kept  out  of  direct  conflict.  But  only  God's  ])rotection  can  guitic 
us  through  perils  ahead.  Humanity  to-day  stands  aghast  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  awful  horrors  of  the  modern  world. 
When  whole  brigades  of  men  are  slaughtered  in  a  few  moments 
by  the  ruthless  fire  of  machine  guns,  we  are  almost  dumb.  Per- 
haps we  can  do  nothing  directly  to  stop  this  carnage,  but  Ave 
can  call  upon  our  God  who  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  tlie  God  of 
battles. 

"In  our  nation's  critical  times  before,  we  know  that  prayer 
has  wrought  mightily.  It  was  prayer  that  steadied  the  helm. 
We  know  much  of  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  prayers.  We 
might  almost  say  such  prayers  saved  our  nation.  We  belieA'e 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  of  like  faith  with  these  who,  like  him, 
caiTied  in  their  day  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  tlu-ee  most  critical 
periods  in  our  history.  And  he  ought  to  be  backed  up  by  the 
prayers  of  all  Christian  Americans. 

"There  are  undoubtedly  in  private  devotions  just  now  a  fer- 
vency and  frequency  of  prayer  that  are  greatly  increased  over  the 
ordinary.  Doubtless  a  great  portion  of  it  is  patriotic  prayer. 
There  could  be  much  more,  and  thus  it  would  become  more 
effective.  And  beyond  private  prayer  for  the  public  weal,  there 
ought  also  to  be  an  abundance  of  public,  corporate  prayer  to 
the  .same  end. 

"After  the  morning  service  of  one  of  our  (;hurches  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  friend  said  to  the  preacher:  'I  Avas  very  glad  to  hear  you 
pray  for  our  President,  in  my  travels  I  am  ama/.ed  that  only 
occasionally  do  1  hear  such  petitions  for  our  country  and  our 
President  as  my  home  pastor  offers  regularly.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  any  Presbyterian  minister  fails  in  the  present  crisis  to  pray 
in  ])ublic  for  the  leaders  of  our  nation?' 

"In  the  inspired  directions  for  Avorshij),  Paul  says:  'I  exhort 
that  supi)lications,  prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgivings,  be 
made  for  all  in(-n;  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  iiigh  ])lace.' 
This  is  reiterated  in  om-  Directory  for  Worsliip,  which  provides 
especially  for  intercession  'for  all  that  are  invested  with  civil 


authority.'  In  accord  with  this,  our  Book  of  Common  Worship 
has  made  some  admirable  selections,  to  be  found  in  '  The  TreasurA" 
of  Prayers.'  Those  under  'Our  Country'  and  'In  Time  of  War' 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  present  situation  and  are  A\ell 
Avorth  study  by  every  minister. 

"It  hardly  seems  credible  that  any  minister  should  fail, 
Aveek  after  week,  to  pray  for  the  President,  but  inquiry  shoAvs 
there  is  such  failiu'e  by  an  amazingly  large  number. 

"We  desire  peace  in  all  the  world.  What  more  effective 
Avork  for  peace  can  be  done  than  for  the  Christian  people  of  this 
nation  to  unite  in  daily  prayer  for  our  country  and  for  a  Avarring 
Avorld?  If  the  whole  nation  Avould  stand  around  the  President 
as  a  phalanx  armed  Avith  prayers,  who  can  doubt  but  thai  the 
nations  of  the  earth  Avould  take  note  of  the  fact,  and  A^ithoul  any 
spectacular  expedition  to  the  Avarring  peoples,  peace  would 
soon  daAvn  upon  the  earth?" 


HINDU   FEAR    OF    GERMAN    THEOLOGY 

THE  WAVE  OF  HATRED  for  England  that  swept  OAcr 
Germany  and  inspired  Lissauer's  famous  chant  naturally 
produced  some  similar  expressions  from  the  pulpit,  and 
seA'eral  extracts  from  them  have  been  translated  by  the  Re\-.  W. 
Burgess,  of  Rome,  and  printed  in  A'arious  English  publications. 
The  Germans  claim  that  the  pastors  named  as  preaching  the 
hate-sermons  can  not  be  located,  and  brand  the  exti-acts  as 
apocryphal;  but  a  Hindu  AVTiter,  S.  M.  IMitra,  is  so  deeply  imprest 
that  he  cAadently  thinks  such  theological  lava  is  the  usual  tiling 
in  German  i)ulpits,  and  he  accordingly  takes  alarm  a(  the 
Aision  of  German  missionaries  iuAading  India  after  the  Avar  and 
haranguing  the  nati\'es  Avith  language  molded  on  the  pattern 
of  von  ReA'entlow,  Bernhai'di,  and  Viereek.  He  thinks  that 
sufficient  attention  is  not  being  paid  in  England  "to  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  propagation  of  Christian  ethics  in 
India  by  the  utterances  of  Teutonic  'divines'  if  they  are  allowetl 
to  preach  in  India  in  the  manner  they  are  said  to  be  doing  from 
I)ulpits  in  Gernian3\"  His  plea  is  for  the  restriction  of  German 
missionary  ])ropaganda  in  India  after  the  Avar.  The  first  ex- 
tract is  attributed  to  a  Pastor  Zoebel,  Avho  spoke  in  the  Great 
Luth(>ran  Church  in  Leipzig: 

"It  is  this  dcej)  consciousness  of  oiu'  mission  that  permits 
us  to  congratulate  oursehes,  and  rest  content  Avilh  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude  Avhen  our  guns  beat  doAvn  the  children  of  Satan, 
and  when  our  mar\(>l(ms  submarines — instruments  to  execute 
the  diAine  vengeance — send  to  the  bottom  of  the  .sea  ihou.sands 
of  the  non-elect.  We  must  fight  the  wicked  \s4th  every  means 
in  our  power;  their  sufferings  should  give  us  ])leasure;  tlieir  cries 
of  despair  should  not  move  German  hearts.  There  ought  to 
be  no  compromise  with  hell,  no  mercy  for  the  servants  of  Satan-  - 
in  other  a\  ords,  no  pity  for  the  Englisli,  French,  and  Russians,  nor, 
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indeed,  for  any  nation  that  has  sold  itself  to  tlie  devil, 
have  all  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  divine  decree." 


They 


Trof.  Keinhold  Seeberg,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  credited 
Avith  the  followng  utterance  in  the  cathedral  of  the  capital : 

"We  do  not  hate  our  enemies.  We  obey  the  command  of 
God,  who  tells  us  to  love  them.  But  we  believe  that  in  killiufj: 
them,  in  ])utting  them  to  suffering;,  in  bm-ning  their  houses,  in 
invading  their  ten-itories,  we  simjjlj-  perform  a  work  of  charity." 

A  Pastor  Philippi,  of  Berlin,  "i-eaches  the  climax,"  thinks 
the  Hindu,  in  this  paragraph: 

"As  the  Almighty  allowed  his  Son  to  be  crucified,  that  the 
scheme  of  redemption  might  be  accomplished,  so  (iermany  is 
destined  to  crucify  humanity,  in  order  that  its  salvation  may 
l)e  secured.  Our  V)eloved  Emperor  hates  the  hoiTOJ-s  of  war. 
Through  long  years  he  labored  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Germany  has  never  employed  force  to  menace  the  in- 
dependence of  any  nation.  It  is  really  because  we  are 
pure  that  we  have  been  chosen  by  the  Almighty  as  his 
instruments  to  punish  the  envious,  to  chastise  the 
Avicked,  and  to  slay  with  the  sword  sinful  nations.  The 
divine  mission  of  Germany,  oh,  l)rethren,  is  to  crucify 
humanity;  the  duty  of  German  soldiers,  therefore,  is  to 
strike  without  mercy.  They  must  kill,  burn,  and  de- 
stroy; any  half-measures  would  be  wicked.  Let  it 
then  be  a  war  without  pity.  The  immoral  and  the 
friends  and  allies  of  Satan  must  be  destroyed,  as  an 
evil  plant  is  uprooted.  Satan  himself,  who  has  come 
into  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  great  Power,  must  be 
crusht.  On  Germany  is  laid  the  divine  command  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  the  per- 
.sonification  of  evil.  When  this  work  is  finished,  fire 
and  sword  Avill  not  have  been  used  in  vain.  The  re- 
demption of  humanity  will  be  achieved.  The  kingdom 
of  righteousness  will  be  established  on  the  earth,  and 
the  German  Empire,  which  will  have  created  it,  will 
remain  its  protector." 


tion  of  Christian  rulers  imi)ossiblc.  and  would  tlu-ivfore  l>e 
disastrous  to  the  ])eace  of  the  three-fourths  of  the  citizens  of  tho 
British  Empire  that  are  to  be  found  in  India." 


TOO  MANY  COUNTRY  CHURCHES 

A  MAN  "WHO  PAYS  THE  BILLS"  in  a  Western  town 
where  there  are  "four  weak  churches"  competing  for 
-  members  and  striA'ing  to  raise  current  e.xpenses  gives 
a  view  of  the  country -church  j^roblem  quite  different  from  that 
considered  in  oui  last  week's  issue  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Moody. 
Mr.  Moody's  observations  covered  the  "Effete  East";  the 
manufacturer  who  wTites  in  The  Missionary  Review  of  Ihe  World 
analyzes  conditions  of  an  Oregon  town  that  may  bo  typical  of 
many    such    communities.     On    a    Sunday    morning,    he    says, 


Mr.  Mitra  WTites  apprehensively  in  The  Oidlook 
(London)  of  the  importance  of  "the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel  in  Britain's  Indian  Empire,"  and 
questions  the  wLsdom  of  "the  German  missionary 
being  allowed  to  preach  such  fanatical  blasphemy  in 
the  name  of  the  Messiah  to  my  two  hundred  million 
(ioreligionists,  and  thus  create  hatred  toward  their 
Christian  rulers."     He  asks: 


The   Churches  in   Some   Oregon   Towns 

Population        Tin',  Various  Denominations  ol  lV'o/7i 


Bandon 1,803 

Bay  City 281 

Beaverton 386 

Brownsville 919 

Central  Point. . .  .     761 

Clatskanie 747 

Coquille 1,398 

Dayton A'y'i 

Elgin 1,120 

Gervais 276 

Jacksonville 785 

Myrtle  Creek...  .     429 

Myrtle  Point 836 

Nyassa 449 

Oakland 467 

Prineville 1.042 

Redmond 800 

Stayton 703 

Turner 191 

Wallowa 793 

Woodburn 1,616 

Yonealla 233 
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"Are  not  Hindu  parents  entitled  to  protection, 
from  the  British  Government,  for  their  children  against 
such  mischievous  teaching  masquei-ading  as  Christianity? 

"Recently  in  the  columns  of  The  Outlook,  both  in  my  article 
on  the  new  Hindu  University  and  my  letter  in  answer  to  cor- 
respondents, I  have  pointed  out  how  the  gulf  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Hindu  could  be  bridged  \)y  carefully  editing 
text-books  for  the  Hindu  University  showing  the  similarity 
of  Christian  and  Hindu  ethics.  At  this  juncture,  when  after 
two  thousand  years  of  patient  waiting  my  coreligionists  have 
at  last  obtained,  from  their  Christian  rulers,  an  all-India  Hindu 
University,  it  would  be  a  grave  Imj)erial  blunder,  a})art  from  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  question,  to  allow  even  a  single  German 
missionary  in  India  to  distort  Christian  teachings  in  the  wax- 
that  has  been  done,  if  the  translations  are  reliable,  in  the  three 
sermons  quoted  above.  It  could  only  have  one  effect — that  of 
lowering  the  religion  of  the  ruling  race  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  India, for  the  average  Indian  villager,  Hindu  or  Moslem, 
calls  all  missionaries  '  Padri  Sahib,'  and  knows  no  difference 
between  the  German  and  the  British  missioiuiry. 

"As  British  economists  and  financiers  are  thinking  of  Ikjw 
Imperial  trade  can  best  be  promoted  after  the  war,  so  it  is  high 
time  that  British  missionaries,  without  regard  to  sedarian 
differenc(!S,  should  look  ahead  and  take  uj)  without  delay  the 
vitally  important  question  of  whether  German  missionaries 
should  be  allowed  to  undo  the  work  of  the  British  nussionaries, 
who,  if  they  proceed  by  wise  methods,  may  succeed  in  con- 
siderably bridging  the  gulf  between  the  handful  of  Christian 
rulers  and  three  hundred  million  non-Chrislian  inluil)i1ants  of 
England's  mighty  Indian  Fiinpire.  The  ciuincialioii  of  'Chris- 
tianity' on  the  lines  of  the  Berlin  and  L(i|)zig  sermons  from  llic 
lips  of  white  preachers  in  India  could  not  f;iil  to  make  the  posi- 


*  Indicates  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  Home  ^Mission  Boards. 

R— Roman  Catholic;  M— Metliodist:  P — Presbyterian;  B— Baptist;  C — Chris- 
tian; E — Episcopal;  Mo — Mormon;  UB — United  Brethren;  A — .\dventist;  S  — 
Christian  Science;  U — Universalist;  Ev — Evangelical;  Cg— Congregational ;  M2 — 
Methodist,  North  and  South;  MF — Methodist  (Free);  F — Federated  Church; 
G — Saints  of  Ciod. 


the  several  audiences  of  his  four  churches  might  total  300  souls. 
Twenty-five  htmdred  dollars  might  i)ay  the  pastors'  aggregate 
salaries.  This  money  is  not  raised  without  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  the  sum  takes  no  accotint  of  the  needs  for  heat,  light, 
and  repau's.  The  man  who  pays  the  bills  asks  whether  the 
money  is  best  spent  to  giAe  the  Gospel  to  his  toAvn.     He  goes  on: 

"I  am  the  man  who  would  .see  the  Suiulay-school  llourish. 
Scattered  among  our  four  churches  is  a  strong  corps  of  workers. 
In  no  single  clun-ch  is  the  material  at  hand  for  the  succH'ssful 
conquest  of  the  j)lace.  Certain  officers  do  the  work  of  two,  so 
short-handed  are  we.  I  would  see  these  able  Avorkers  relieved 
of  extra  tasks  until  their  loads  are  reasonabh".  T  would  see  one 
'going'  school  where  .sca  eral  now  striAe  for  life. 

"I  am  the  man  avIio  is  lonesome.  I  sit  among  half-filled  seats 
in  a  small  building.  T  am  used  to  the  crowd  of  faces  in  the 
packed  auditorium  of  si/,c.  I  know  that  h(>arts  groAV  strong  and 
that  zeal  mounts  uj)  when  all  tiie  like-minded  of  a  section  unite 
for  worshi])  and  ser\i('(>. 

"  I  have  seen  many  a  town — yes,  and  whole  Slates  outlaw  the 
ii(luor-traffi(?  Avhen  the  denominational  fences  Avent  down  for  a 
month  while  the  key  men  of  the  Lord's  army  joined  hands  for 
the  fight.  The  little,  divided  baud  of  beliexcrs  is  making  small 
headAV<ay  in  Avinning  souls  in  oiu-  comniimity.  I  am  asking 
Avhether  I  would  not  be  a-  stronger  (igliter  in  the  ranks  were  we 
to  sit  together  in  one  chiu'ch  under  oiu^  ])astor  for  this  work  of 
Avitness-bearing. 

"J  am  th('  man  who  Ioncs  good  music.     Back  East  we  hud  a 
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pipe-organ  and  a  large  choir  of  j'oung  people.  Our  four  churches 
could  furnish  a  goodly  array  of  singers,  and  the  organ  could  be 
bought  -mth  money  now  spent  in  keeping  up  four  rival  weaklings. 
I  believe  the  non-churchgoers  all  about  us  would  be  the  more 
easily  drawn  out  bj'  better  music.  I  ask  myself  whether  we  are 
not  losing  out  as  a  neighborhood  force,  through  the  present 
arrangement. 

"I  am  the  man  who  appreciates  the  rare  combination  of 
generalship,  consecration,  and  sermonizing  ability  in  a  pastor. 
I  know  that  money  can  not  put  these  into  a  man's  make-up. 
Yet  I  know  that  when  the  salar\^  is  sufficient,  the  man  of  such 
class  is  usually  found.  As  one  restless  at  seeing  constructive 
programs  set  aside  to  make  way  for  petty  money-raising  schemes, 
I  crave  the  day  of  one  big  man  and  one  big  church  for  our  section. 

"I  am  the  man  who  would  see  our  church  throw  her  influence 
beyond  the  front  gate  of  the  neighborhood,  out  to  the  foreign 
colonies  of  city  and  State,  out  to  remote  hamlets  of  foreign 
lands.  It  sometimes  seems  that  in  church  affairs,  as  in  family 
life,  when  po^'ert^'  comes  in  through  the  door  love  goes  out  by 
the  window.  When  four  weak  bodies  struggle  side  by  side  for 
four  pastors'  salaries,  love  for  the  needy  abroad  is  exprest  by 
but  meager  gifts.  Give  us  more  time  and  money  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Cross  and  we  wiU  come  into  more  knowledge, 
interest,  and  then  more  love  for  the  masses  yet  to  be  reached. 

' '  The  moving-picture  shows  are  so  easy  of  access  on  Sundays, 
and  the  country  beyond  the  town  so  full  of  picnic  nooks,  and  the 
weather  so  inviting  for  months  at  a  time  that  the  unchurched 
pass  by  these  little  competing  efforts  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions. In  view  of  all  this,  as  the  man  who  sits  in  the  pew  and 
pays  the  bills,  I  pray  that  the  day  of  church  union  be  hastened, 
until  the  fences  fall  and  good  men  be  permitted  to  sit  in  one 
army  for  the  Kingdom's  glory." 


SIMPLIFYING   THE    COMMANDMENTS 

IT  IS  PROPOSED  to  make  some  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments easier  of  comprehension  to  the  young,  and  a  commis- 
sion of  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  en- 
trusted with  the  act  of  revision.  Its  work  will  be  reported  to  the 
Episcopal  convention  meeting  next  autumn.  Meantime,  if  the 
bishops  have  any  curiosity  to  see  how  their  labors  are  regarded  by 
people  of  another  denomination  they  may  know  from  The  United 
Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  the  views  of  that  conservative  denomina- 
tion. The  editorial  sanctum  of  this  journal  is  in  the  same 
town  as  the  diocese  of  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  new  commission, 
so  the  effect  is  one  of  neighbors  talking: 

"It  appears  that  our  Pittsburg  bishop  and  the  other  bishops 
associated  with  him  on  the  revision  commission  have  the  notion 
that  Moses  was  a  little  verbose.  He  added  too  much  to  some 
of  the  commandments  in  the  way  of  specification  and  argument. 
The  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Commandments  are  all  right, 
according  to  this  commission  of  bishops.  But  the  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Commandments  have  too  much  argument 
and  definite  specification.  They  are  too  long  for  this  busy  age. 
It  takes  too  much  mental  effort  for  the  children  to  learn  them. 
The  recitation  of  them  consumes  too  much  time  in  connection 
with  the  communion  service.  It  is  proposed  to  cut  out  the 
argumentative  part  and  leave  only  the  bare  statement  of  the 
commandment. 

"We  suppose  that  these  long  commandments,  in  the  view  of 
this  commission,  might  do  very  well  for  the  dreamy  Orient, 
where  the  people  have  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands.  But 
have  we  not  been  reminded  right  often  that  here  in  this  western 
world  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  and  hurrying  age? 
These  sometimes  will  not  stand  for  prolixity.  They  demand 
brevity  and  speed.  We  must  keep  our  lives  in  high  gear  all  the 
time  and  run  very  close  to  the  speed-limit  or  we  are  liable  to  be 
arrested  for  blocking  the  traffic.  So  Moses  must  be  revised  and 
abbreviated  in  order  to  suit  our  time.  These  long  command- 
ments make  too  much  of  a  tax  on  the  mentality  of  the  average 
child,  or  of  the  average  bishop. 

"We  recall  some  rather  serious  experiences  in.  our  boyhood 
days  when  we  were  required  to  learn  these  Ten  Commandments. 
Somehow,  our  parents  did  not  sefe>\  to  have  the  concern  about 
the  strain  upon  our  mentality  which  this  Episcopal  commission 
exhibits.  Despite  our  suggestion  that  we  might  be  driven 
into  nervous  prostration  if  compelled  to  learn  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Commandments  verbatim  et  literatim,  our  parents  insisted 
that  it  must  be  done.    If  they  had  only  had  the  patience  to  wait 


until  these  good  bishops  had  reduced  these  commandments  to 
their  abbreviated  form,  how  much  of  our  youthful  energy  might 
have  been  conserved.  It  makes  us  very  regretful  as  these 
memories  of  our  childhood  crowd  upon  us  to  think  that  we 
might  have  escaped  those  sad  experiences  if  only  these  learned 
bishops  had  subjected  Moses  to  an  earlier  revision." 

The  United  Presbyterian  is  aware  that  the  proposals  refer 
to  the  printing  of  the  commandments  in  the  "Catechism"  and 
the  "Order  of  the  Service";  but  tho  laying  itself  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  old-fashioned,  it  feels  "there  should  be  some 
hesitancy  in  dealing  with  the  Word  of  God  in  a  fashion  so  Uke 
that  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah."     It  goes  on: 

"It  is  a  wonder  to  us  that  the  Episcopal  commission  does 
not  proceed  to  cut  out  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  such 
parts  as  may  seem  to  it  to  be  superfluous  or  not  well  adapted 
to  this  age  in  which  we  live.  Surely  there  would  be  as  much 
justification  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

"We  do  not  know  what  fate  the  report  of  this  commission 
wiU  meet  when  it  comes  before  the  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  next  fall.  The  Pittsburg  bishop  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  members  of  the  commission  are  quite  unanimous 
that  the  commandments  ought  to  be  revised  as  they  go  into  the 
Episcopal  Prayer-Book.  Whether  the  Chiu*ch  at  large  will 
sanction  this  proposal  or  not  is  a  question. 

"For  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  very 
vital,  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  our  modern  civilization, 
to  retain  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  unre\ised  form. 
That  expression  of  the  moral  law  of  God  has  proved  a  very 
valuable  standard.  It  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  com- 
munities and  nations.  It  has  never  injured  the  children  to 
learn  the  Ten  Words  in  all  their  fulness.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
given  them  a  broad  basis  on  which  to  build  up  moral  character. 
The  specifications  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  can  not  well 
be  dispensed  with.  The  definiteness  of  the  Second  Command- 
ment has  been  exceedingly  valuable.  The  Pittsburg  bishop 
in  this  article  suggests  that  the  promise  suggested  in  the  reason 
annexed  to  the  Third  Commandment  is  not  always  made  good. 
He  afflirms  that  there  are  those  who  have  honored  their  father 
and  mother,  but  who  have  not  lived  long  in  the  land.  Our 
logic  may  be  seriously  defective,  but  we  must  say  that  we  are 
not  greatly  imf)rest  with  this  reason  for  cutting  off  the  latter 
part  of  that  commandment.  The  promise  involved  there  is 
a  great  and  inspiring  one,  and  to  our  way  of  thinking  the  com- 
mandment woiUd  be  greatly  weakened  without  it." 


REFORMING  BY  PAROLE— The  method  of  parole  in  treat- 
ing prisoners  "positively  spells  the  height  of  perfection  in 
reforming  men  everywhere,"  says  the  prison  joiu^nal,  New  Era 
(Leavenworth);  and  it  calls  on  the  press  of  the  country  to  "do 
its  duty  toward  society  and  its  fellow  men  by  spreading  the 
gospel  of  practical  reform  through  the  advocacj^  of  more  liberal 
encouragement  of  the  parole  system."     It  declares: 

"Where  the  humane  policy  of  remodeling  of  character  is  in 
vogue  and  100  per  cent,  efficiency  results  are  honestly  strived 
for,  as  in  this  institution,  there  still  remains  a  mighty  problem 
confronting  the  authorities,  when  it  comes  to  reforming  aU  men, 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

"The  honor  sj^stem  is  excellent.  It  has  accomplished  wonders, 
but  a  more  liberal  extension  of  its  methods,  enabling  prisoners 
to  reach  the  stage  of  self-government,  appears  to  be  the  logical 
procedure  and  the  most  needed  issue  at  present 

"From  observation  of  prisoners,  statistics,  and  records  of 
penal  institutions,  we  find  the  indeterminate  sentence  the  most 
advanced  step  of  practical  reform.  It  offers  an  opportunity'  for 
offenders  and  removes  the  barrier  of  hatred  toward  society  so 
prevalent  among  many  prisoners  sentenced  to  long  terms.  Yet 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  men  are  ever  going  to 
reform  they  will  do  it  in  one  year  as  easily  as  they  will  in  ten 
years.  Long  sentences  tend  to  embitter  men  and  seem  to  breed 
seeds  of  revenge  in  the  minds  of  many  men.  These  men  often 
carry  in  their  hearts  a  feeling  that  they  are  being  se\erely 
punished.  It  hardens  offenders  and  encourages  them  to  cruellj- 
condemn  every  one.  This  makes  it  doublj'  hard  for  others  in 
their  attempts  to  sway  their  minds  in  the  right  direction  of 
thinking.  Fortunatelj',  however,  the  parole  system  occasionally 
steps  in  and  removes  this  obstacle  by  giving  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  themselves." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THAT  devoted  friend  of  poetry,  ISlr. 
William  Stanley  Braillnvaite,  whose 
industry  and  critical  acumen  have  done 
much  for  the  literary  quality  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  suppHes  a  recent  issue  of  that 
paper  with  a  feature  of  extraordinary 
value.  It  is  called  ■"William  Shakespeare: 
'In  the  Golden  Cadence  of  Poesie.'" 
Louis  Untermyer,  Sara  Teasdale,  Floren(;e 
Earle  Coates,  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low,  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell,  Witter  Bynner,  Thomas 
Walsh,  AmeUa  Josephine  Burr,  George 
Sterhng,  Edgar  Lee  blasters,  and  other 
distinguished  American  poets  contribute 
their  rhythmical  salutations  to  Shake- 
speare's genius.  It  is  noticeable  that  few 
of  these  poems  are  the  conventional 
"tribute" — the  effort  has  been  to  ^rate 
interpretation  rather  than  eulogy.  As  a 
result  there  has  come  into  existence  much 
poetry  that  is  interesting  and  some  that 
is  beautiful.  All  are  copyrighted  by  The 
Transcript.  One  of  the  most  delicate  and 
pleasant  of  the  contributions  to  this 
symposium  is  this  graceful  whimsy. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  FESTIVAL 

By  Iv.a.tharine  Lee  Bates 

While  we  keep  our  Poet's  Tercentennial, 
Every  school  and  city  with  its  emulous 
Antic  or  solemnity,  what  tremulous 
Laughter  on  the  air!     O  Puck  perennial! 

Leave  us  clumsy  mortals  to  our  drolleries. 
Strenuous  gambols  of  Shakespearian  gratitude, 
And  be  off  to  find  htm  in  Beatitude, 
Win  his  genial  glance  with  elf  cajoleries. 

And  then  tell  him  of  our  sage  frivolity 
Till  liis  golden  laugliter  wake  eternity. 
And  about  him  flock  liis  old  fraternity, 
AH  his  scapegrace  fellows  of  the  quaUty. 

Greene  not  jealous,  Heminge  no  more  stammering, 
Marlow<^  one  white  flame  of  passion  glorious, 
Rare  Ben  modest,  vagabonds  victorious, 
All  about  the  Master  crowding,  clamoring, 

Talkuig  all  at  once  in  odes  and  triolets. 
Sonnets  like  the  stars  for  prodigality. 
While  Will  Shakespeare  loafs  with  Immortality 
On  a  stolen  bank  of  Arden  violets. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  loyal  as  always  to 
the  Spain  he  has  sung  so  beautifully,  honors 
the  memories  of  Cervantes  and  Shakespeare 
in  these  stately  lines. 

APRIL  TWENTY-THIRD 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

Death  sallied  forth  upon  this  fateful  day 
Through  Spain  and  England  for  a  migiity  prey, 
And  struck  two  masters  witli  a  singh-  lilow 
And  laid  Cervantes. and  Will  Shakespcsare  low! 
Two  Captains  in  the  very  front  of  Fame, 
A  valiant  pair  without  a  touch  of  sliame. 
They  laid  tlicm  down,  contented  botli  to  go. 
Leaving  l)ehind  the  life  all  letters  know: 
Don  Quixote's  dreams  and  foUies  for  the  wise, 
Hamlet,  and  Lear,  and  many  another  prize 
For  thoughtful  youth  and  unforgetting  ago 
Ranged  at  tlie  footlights  of  a  magic  stage. 
But  when  the  two  great  master-ghosts  did  hark 
Together  on  the  shore  where  Charon's  bark 
Came  feebly  plashing  for  so  grand  a  freight, 
Cervantes,  sweeping  a  salute  of  state, 
Said,  "Here  must  you  precede  me,  Master  Will!  " 
And  Shakespeare  bowed:    "You  are  Don  Quixote 
still." 

Here  is  George  Sterling's  contribution, 
characteristically  sonorous  and  colorful. 
In  this  hurried  age,  few  writers  can,  with 
this  poet's  case,  "sAving  the  grand  manner." 


SHAKESPEARE 

By  George  Sterling 

Wrigh  you  the  worth  and  honor  of  a  klntj 

So  grrat  as  our  dead  father  in  a  scale 

Of  common  ounces?     Will  you  with  counters  sum 

The  past  proportion  of  his  infinite? 

— Troilus  and  Chessida. 

There  burst  a  mighty  morning  on  the  world. 
After  a  night  so  long  it  seemed  an  age. 
An  age  it  was.     Then,  romping  in  the  sini. 
Came  youthful  giants  down  the  Singing  Way, 
And  one,  the  tallest,  leapt  aside  and  set 
A  magic  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  blew. 
And  we  who  listen  hear  the  clarion  yet. 

Then,  at  the  sweet  compulsion  of  that  sound. 
The  land  was  thronged  with  visions.  Yearsthatwere 
Gave  back  their  paladins  and  queens  who  wept. 
Kings  cried  to  kings,  extending  shadowy  swords 
O'er  fantom  armies.     Heroes,  coimcilors, 
jSIingled  with  drabs  and  ruffians,  as  the  Past, 
A  gleaming  pageant,  swirled  in  rainbow-mist 
Before  the  Present,  soon  to  be  the  same. 
What  an  array  was  there!     What  shifting  forms. 
Children  of  genius  and  a  little  ink! 

The  Trumpeter  is  dust,  but  they  remain. 

Part  of  mankind  forever.     As  the  sun 

He  touched  all  things  with  equal  ray,  and  set. 

Like  one  sent  as  a  spy  from  other  worlds. 

To  tell  our  best  and  worst,  he  came.     Judge  you 

Ho\y  well  he  saw,  who  seems  a  Titan  boy. 

Pelting  the  world  with  jewels  and  with  filth. 

Or  as  a  seraph  wandering  in  the  stews. 

And  half  at  homo  there.     This  was  he  so  swift 

To  flatter  kings,  then  jeer  the  sceptered  blood 

With  its  mortality.     And  this  was  he 

Who  loved  the  common  man  enough,  perhaps, 

But  failed  not  to  remind  him  of  his  stink. 

He  knew  the  human  heart  as  misers  know 

Their  gold,  and  told  its  currents  for  all  Time — • 

The  luiswerving  tides  of  Nature  and  her  plan. 

He  was  an  empire,  with  its  plains  and  peaks. 

He  was  an  ocean,  and  the  sky  above. 

Some  are  who  say:    "He  was  content  to  carve 

His  marbles  from  the  quarry  of  the  Past, 

Nor  told  us  of  his  time  nor  times  to  be, 

Concerned  to  please  the  rabble  and  the  court: — 

For  all  Ills  wisdom  missing,  as  we  know, 

The  flcry  vision  of  democracy." 

But  this  our  King  of  Song  was  never  come 

To  set  the  wandering  tlumders  of  the  world 

To  music  and  to  meaning.     Nor  for  him 

The  tribune's  sword,  the  fasces  of  reform: 

Leave  those  to  men  with  hands — oiu"  god  had  wings ! 

Nor  think  him  lapped  in  self,  who  all  his  days 

Flouted  the  harlot  Fame.     His  faults  were  there. 

But  at  their  worst  as  spots  upon  the  sim. 

He  was  the  race — a  cosmos  in  himself. 

Full  of  small  errors  and  large  excellence. 

Be  proiid,  O  men!  that  you  are  of  his  blood. 

Who  well  might  be  this  earth's  ambassador 

To  haughty  worlds  and  stars  of  whitest  fire. 

From  the  London  Times  we  quote  this 
striking  expression  of  the  new  spirit  ani- 
nuiting  the  people  of  England,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  Allied  nations.  The  first  fever 
of  hatred  of  the  enemy  and  almost  hysteri- 
cal patriotism  seems  to  have  passed.  In 
its  place  have  come  resolution  and  patient 
faith. 

TO  THE  FAINT-HEARTED 

When  with  half-measures  of  the  will. 
Faint-hearted  hopes,  inconstant  fears. 
You  bow  your  soul  from  deeds  to  tears 
.\nd  wail  against  the  need  to  kill, 

Lift  up  your  spirit  to  the  Lord, 
Wlio  lent  His  face  to  holy  wrath. 
Took  in  His  hands  a  knotted  cord. 
And  cast  the  money-changers  forth; 

Who  by  no  freakish,  wizard  spell 
Drove  the  foul  legion  to  the  sea. 


Nor  withered  up  a  senseless  tree 
To  make  a  senseless  miracle; 

Who  used  no  fine,  sophistic  arts 
To  flout  the  m(>ek,  or  shame  the  crude, 
But,  childUke,  traced  for  childlike  hearts 
The  black  and  white  of  bad  and  good. 

O  holy  hands  and  s(-arching  eyes. 
()  bimiing  heart,  make  clear  our  sight. 
Make  clean  our  hearts  to  grasp  aright 
Thy  passionate  simplicities. 

Deal  with  us  as  Thou  wiliest  to  deal, 
Si)are  not;  by  fear  we  leani  to  hve. 
Yet  love  us;  only  Love  can  heal 
The  strokes  that  only  love  can  give. 

Stay  not  Thy  feet:  press  hard,  pursue. 
Draw  nearer,  nearer,  close  amam. 
■  Strike  home:  then  bid  us  rise  again. 
And  hate  the  evU  that  we  do. 

And  hft  our  faces  to  the  .snows. 
And  greet  the  music  of  the  rills. 
And  breathe  the  larger  air  that  blows 
Far  down  the  everlasting  hills. 

Dare  greatly  then,  you  know  the  strife, 

You  know  the  pains,  you  know  the  prize. 

You  do  but  seal  a  brother's  eyes 

To  slay  his  spirit  into  Ufe: 

Then  by  the  Dweller  in  the  Throne, 
The  Just,  the  Everlasting  One, 
By  the  sweet  flower  of  Motherhood, 
Transflxt  beside  the  bitter  rood. 
By  the  inevitable  doom 
That  shall  compel  us  from  the  tomb, 
By  souls  that  lie  in  Abraham's  bi'east. 
By  souls  that  cry  in  vain  for  rest. 
By  saints  and  .sinners,  .saved  and  lost, 
By  all  poor  spirits  tempest- tossed. 
By  life  and  death,  by  heaven  and  hell, 
By  Him  that  hath  done  all  tilings  well. 

Fear  not:  for  you  the  Kingdom's  free. 
Your  heritage:  imsheathe  the  sword. 
Slay  on,  that  so  our  brother  be 
Not  dead  but  Uving  to  the  Lord. 

British  Expeditionary  Force,  France,  March.  11)10. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Cleghorn's 
success  as  a  novelist  wiU  not  win  her  away 
from  poetry.  Especially  now  that  IVIadison 
Cawein  is  dead,  we  need  a  poet  who,  like 
Miss  Cleghorn,  can  WTite  accurately  and 
sympathetically  about  our  native  trees 
and  flowers.  We  take  this  poem  from 
Everybodi/s  Alagazine. 

SPRING  IN  VERMONT 

By  Sar.ui  N.  Cleghorn 

Dark  on  an  April  day 

A  flash  of  hail  and  snow 
Drives  tlu'ough  tlu!  mountains  gra.v 
And  sweeps  the  plain  below, 
.\iid  beats  the  fragile  wiiidflower  down: 

the  dead  leaf's  darling  is  laid  low. 

The  gusts  browbeat  the  trees 

And  drive  tlu^  sap  to  root; 
The  beechen  buds  they  freeze. 
And  lash  the  blackberry  shoot 
That  clings  unto  the  stalwart  brier, 

and  bends  unbroken  to  its  foot. 

The  melted  drifts  return 

And  brim  the  forest  pool, 
Engreening  mo.ss  and  fern. 
And  flooding  to  the  full 
The  pale  Canadian  violet, 

that  loves  the  rising  freshet  cool. 

In  the  late  afternoon 

Returns  a  Southern  swallow ; 
Then  to  the  woodland  soon 

Yoimg  men  and  maidens  follow. 
And  call  across  from  glen  to  glen, 

"Arbutus  in  the  Windward  Hollow!" 
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— and  cut  down 
your  pencil  costs 

Stop  wasteful  whittling,  which  shaves  away 
two-thirds  the  lead,  takes  time,  and  musses 
your  fingers  besides.  You'll  find  it  a  great  relief 
to  simply  "nick  and  pull"  and  have  your  pen- 
cil sharpened  instantly.  And  best  of  all  it  is 
the  most  economical  way  to  sharpen  a  pencil 
ever  invented.  It  saves  all  the  lead — no  scraping 
is  necessary.  It  saves  your  time — you  Simply 
nick  the  outer  layer  of  paper  with  a  penknife, 
then  pull  a  little,  and  the  pencil's  sharpened  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  And  there 
you  are  with  the  finest,  easiest- writing,  longest- 
lived  leads,  which  make  your  writing  a  gen- 
uine pleasure. 
The  BlaisdeU  is  the  always-ready  pencil  for 
the  hurried  business-man,  the  office  worker, 
the  stenographer,  the  clerk,  the  bookkeeper, 
the  student,  and  everybody  who  writes 
much  or  little. 

But  its  economy  is  the  main  thing  that 
appeals  to    the    big   corporations,  and 
they  are   constant    users  of    BlaisdeU 
pencils. 

BlaisdeU  202,  with  rubber  tip,  is  a 
great  favorite  for  general  use.    55c 
a  dozen.  $5.40  a  gross. 

BlaisdeU  151  blue  pencil  is  the 

most  popular  of  its  kind  in  the 

world — outsells    all    other    blue 

pencils  combined.  90c  a  dozen. 

$9  a  gross.    Order  by  number 

from  your  stationer. 

The  BlaisdeU  Spun  Glass  Ink 
Eraser  has  taken  the  public 
by  storm !  Sharpened  like  the 
BlaisdeU  pencU.  Lasts  three 
tunes  as  long  as   the  ordi- 
nary eraser,  and  costs  only 
3  Oc.  Be  sure  to  get  one ! 
BlaisdeU  isa  complete  line 
of  pencUs — every  kind  for 
every  purpose,  including 
Regular,  Colored,  Copy- 
ing,   Indelible,    Extra 
Thick,  China  Marking, 
Metal  Marking,  Lum- 
berman'sand  Railroad 
pencils.  All  grades  and 
all  degrees  of  hardness. 

Sold  by  leading 
utatioiifrs  ei-ert/x'herr, 

Nick  and  Pull 

—the 

modern  way 

to  sharpen 

a  pencil 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


/3/aisde/A 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Pa-per 
Pencil 
Company 
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RAISING  AN     IRISH  BRIGADE'  IN 
GERMANY 

THE  cry  of  "traitor!"  raised  against 
Sir  Roger  Casement,  because  of  his 
activities  among  the  Germans,  was  not 
first  uttered  in  England,  but  in  Germany. 
In  a  seemingly  authentic  story  that  comes 
out  of  the  latter  country  to  the  New  York 
Sun  in  a  rather  roundabout  way,  we  are 
told  that  Sir  Roger  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Germany  visiting  the  various  prison- 
camps,  endeavoring  to  recruit  an  "Irish 
Brigade"  from  among  the  prisoners;  but 
that  he  was  nowhere  kindly  received. 
According  to  this  writer's  story — he  is  a 
German  correspondent,  attached  to  a  Ger- 
man Socialist  paper — a  small  number  of 
men  were  enrolled  finally,  but  these  joined 
mainly  because  there  was  a  practical 
certainty  that  they  would  not  have  to 
serve,  and  because  the  life  of  a  recruit 
was  pleasanter  than  that  in  the  camps.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Irish  leader's  tribula- 
tions were  many  as  he  made  his  recruiting 
rounds.  It  was  perhaps  better  for  himself 
and  his  party  when  he  was  taken  seriously, 
and  a  definite  attack  was  made  upon  him. 
When  he  was  taken  as  a  joke,  and  every 
effort  was  made  \>y  his  listeners  to  make 
his  visit  even  more  of  a  joke  than  it  seemed 
to  them  already,  life  was  not  pleasant  for 
the  agitator.  The  meeting  which  the 
^vriter  attended  in  person,  and  which  he 
assures  us  is  typical  of  many  subsequent 
ones  elsewhere,  was  held  in  the  great 
prison-camp  at  Ruhleben.     He  writes: 

When  the  time  approached  for  Mr. 
Casement's  address  1  could  not  help 
myself  noticing  that  several  men  who 
spoke  the  English  of  England  were  actively 
going  about  and  urging  on  the  various 
groups  of  prisoners  to  attend  the  meeting 
"in  force."  I  suspected  something  was 
about  to  happen.  I  could  not  believe  that 
these  men  were  capable  of  becioming 
traitors  to  their  country  in  such  a  wholesale 
fashion  as  they  pretended. 

Next  we  saw  Mr.  Casement  coming 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  huge  shed.  He 
was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  men,  only 
two  of  whom  were  in  uniform.  In  the 
group  accompanying  Mr.  Casement  were 
four  men  who  were  recognized  by  our 
correspondents:  three  of  them  were  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  German  birth. 

Out  of  the  entire  habitants  of  the 
Ruhleben  camp  nearly  4,00()  prisoners 
had  gathered  inside  the  shed.  They  were 
men  of  all  climes,  colors,  shades,  sizes, 
and  mental  calibers. 

Mr.  Casement  had  spoken  about  five 
minutes  and  the  crowd  of  prisoners  had 
listened  to  him  in  tense  silence  when 
suddenly  a  West-Indian  colored  soldier 
cried  out  with  a  shrill  voice  that  Mr. 
Casement  was  "a  cheap  traitor." 

Others  about  him  took  up  the  cry,  and 
in  another  instant  there  was  a  confusion 
of  loud  voices  and  strong  remarks. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  minutes 
not  one  word  of  Mr.  Casement's  utter- 
ances could  bo  heard.  The  men  of  his 
party  were  appealing  for  a  lioaring,  while 


the  oiiicer  accompanying  the  party  was 
yeUing  loud  commands;  but  it  was  all 
useless. 

1  saw  distinctly  a  young  prisoner  who 
looked  like  a  Sepoy  Indian  let  go  a  mud- 
ball,  imdoubtedly  aimed  at  Mr.  Case- 
ment's head.  It  missed  him  by  the  width 
of  four  or  five  heads  and  struck  the  tin- 
suspecting  officer  near  by  on  the  shoulder. 

No  doubt  the  visitors  were  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  were  facing  a  hostile 
audience.  They  tiu-ned  toward  the  en- 
trance, but  to  their  misfortune  they  found 
themseh'es  at  some  distance  from  it. 
During  the  commotion  they  had  been 
carried  off  toward  the  center  of  the  shed. 

While  this  was  going  on,  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  real  fist-fight,  an  indis- 
criminate fist-fight  it  at  first  appeared, 
between  two  groups  of  British  prisoners. 
I  made  for  this  spot. 

On  getting  near  enough  to  hear  their 
excited  talk  I  learned  that  they  were 
two  groups  of  Irishmen  who  were  disputing 
among  themselves  as  to  who  should  be 
given  the  privilege  of  "going  for"  the 
speaker.  The  controversy  had  become  so 
exciting  that  they  had  come  to  a  fistic 
encounter. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Casement  had 
already  made  his  escape,  followed  every 
now  and  then  with  mud-balls.  Unfor- 
tunately his  visit  brought  forth  no  recruits 
for  the  Irish  brigade. 

The  retreating  party  thought  themselves 
on  the  road  to  safety,  when,  avoiding  a 
threatening  party  down  a  side-road,  they 
took  the  broad  and  apparently  unob- 
structed highway  to  the  main  exit  from  the 
camp,  but  in  this  they  erred.  They  did  not 
realize  that  the  prisoners  at  Ruhleben 
and  the  easy-going  Lnndsturmvr  who  have 
been  set  to  guard  them  have  become 
fast  friends,  and  that  therefore  discipline 
within  the  limits  of  the  camp  is  often 
strongly  flavored  with  good  nature.  As 
the  writer  explains: 

Just  as  I  had  suspected!  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  leading  toward  the  sick- 
house  Mr.  Casement  and  his  party — not 
all  of  it — fell  into  a  trap  dug  by  five  Sierra 
Leone  men.  They  had  dug  a  trench 
across  the  road  about  six  feet  wide  and 
covered  it  with  poles  which  they  had  .stolen 
from  the  wash-house.  Over  these  they 
had  spread  old  newspapers.  Then  they 
sprinkled  dirt  over  the  papers. 

The  men  who  were  walking  near  Case- 
ment innocently  walked  into  this  trap, 
and  in  another  instant  the  atmosphere 
was  thick  with  the  satisfa(!tion  of  the 
British  prisoners,  (jxprest  in  loud  and 
throat-piennng  yells. 

Mr.  Casement  and  fi\e  of  his  party 
were  in  that  trap  down  to  their  waists. 
They  wore  iinmediately  extricated  from 
this  humiliating  position.  I  was  told 
afterward  that  both  the  officers  accompany- 
ing the  Casem(>nt  party  took  the  incident 
sportively  and  jok<>d  about  it. 

Wo  were  also  told  that  this  "trapping" 
was  a  recognized  diNcrsion  of  \\\v  camp, 
and  that  even  the  dignified  commander 
was  not  immune. 

The  visit  of  the  Casement  partj-  to 
the  camp-grounds  (>!uied  in  twenty  min- 
utes, and  not  oni*  recruit  foHowed  th»>m. 

In  short,  from  suhsequeul  investiga- 
tions and  detailed  inquiries  I  have  posi- 
tivclv    learned    lliat    the    so-called    "Irish 
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Brigade"  is  composed  of  240  Irislimeu 
(two-tliirds  of  whom  are  from  the  south 
and  one-third  from  the  north),  twentj'-six 
Englishmen,  five  Moslem  Indians,  and  four 
West-Indian  colored  soldiers. 

In  addition  to  these,  I  am  also  informed, 
there  are  a  few  Irishmen  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way  to  Gennan 
ports  from  America  and  Canada.  I  could 
not  find  the  exact  number  of  these  last 
elements. 

I  have  also  learned  that  the  men  who 
joined  the  "Irish  Brigade"  were  mostly 
men  who  ■v\'ished  to  escape  prison-camp 
conditions.  They  are  being  treated  with 
the  utmost  consideration;  and,  knowing 
well  that  no  one  seriously  expects  military 
service  from  them,  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  life  of  leisure.  Our  news- 
papers print  little  concerning  the  "Irish 
Brigade,"  and  lately  have  printed  much 
less  about  Casement  and  his  dispute  with 
the  British  Foreign  Office. 

Since  the  Ruhleben  incident  I  heard 
that  he  made  several  trips  to  other  war- 
prisoners'  camps.  I  also  hear  from  feUow 
journalists  who  were  assigned  to  accom- 
pany him  that  he  received  nearly  the 
same  treatment  in  these  camps  as  at  the 
Ruhleben  camp. 


THE  RICHEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD 

NOT  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Rothschild, 
nor  Krupp.  The  richest  man  in  the 
world  is  no  mere  multimillionaire,  whose 
wealth  can  be  estimated  by  the  income-tax 
experts.  He  is  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  no 
man  U\"ing  knows  his  wealth.  His  income 
is  said  to  be  a  million  or  so  dollars  a  day, 
Bo  that  one  could  roughly  work  out  a 
capital  of  something  like  ten  to  thirty 
bilhons  as  the  sum  of  his  possessions,  but 
after  all  it  is  only  guesswork.  The  Dayton 
Daily  Neivs  explains  something  of  the 
sources  of  this  vast  property: 

As  head  of  the  Church,  he  owns  aU  of  the 
chiirch  property  of  the  realm,  amounting 
to  biUions.  But  that  can  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  He  owns  in  his  own  name  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  of  land, 
and  upon  this  land  are  the  most  magnifi- 
cent timber,  the  most  colossal  mines,  and 
agricultural  lands  enough  to  furnish  food 
for  a  nation  of  people.  The  State,  or 
Government,  pays  him  a  salary  of  ten 
million  dollars  a  year;  and  if  he  wanted 
more,  aU  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
sign  an  order  demanding  it,  since  he  is  the 
State  himself,  in  a  sense. 

The  Czar  pays  his  own  expenses.  That 
is,  he  maintains  his  own  palaces  and  royal 
residences,  some  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  takes  care  of  the  cost  of  the  house- 
holds of  all  of  the  royal  personages  of  the 
nation.  This  involves  some  thirty  thousand 
servants,  three  himdred  automobiles,  five 
thousand  horses,  and  a  small  army  of 
soldiers  and  secret-service  men.  So  it  is 
necessary  that  he  have  considerable  income. 

AU  of  the  mines  of  Siberia  are  owned  by 
the  Czar  personally.  He  gets  a  royalty 
upon  every  ounce  of  mineral  that  is  mined. 
The  agricultural  lands  are  rented,  and  the 
forests  are  being  worked  up  into  timber, 
which  must  be  accounted  for.  So  no 
matter  how  the  war  terminates,  unless 
Germany  is  able  to  o^^errun  Russia  and 
take  the  entire  country,  the  Czar  isn't 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  heat  in  summer 
or  the  cold  in  winter. 


:^ 
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Real  Clam  Chowder 

A  cliowder  that  is  rich,  substantial,  satisfying.  A 
chowder  w^ith  the  bracing  tonic  flavor  v/hich  reminds 
you  of  ocean  breezes  and  the  surf  rolling  in  on  the 
beach. 

Campbell's  Clam  Chowder 

We  make  this  tempting  Campbell  "kind"  from  fat, 
juicy,  tender  clams  selected  especially  for  our  use. 

These  are  examined  separately  and  opened  by 
hand.  This  careful  method  insures  positively  fresh 
clams  in  perfect  condition. 

They  are  then  cut  small  and  combined  in  their 
pure  delicious  juice  with  cubed  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  fine  herbs. 

A  wholesome  invigorating  chowder  which  every- 
body enjoys  to  the  last  spoonful  and  which  makes  a 
delightful  addition  to  any  meal. 

The  simple  directions  on  the  label  make  it  easy  to 
prepare  this  nourishing  dish  in  three  minutes  without 
worry  or  fuss. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 
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For  many  years  the  "Blue  Bird  for  Happiness"  has  been  a  pretty 
tradition;  so  we  selected  it  for  our  new  spring' time  package — a  package 
which  both  for  beauty  and  "inward  delight"  is  more  than  worthy  to 
take  its  place  in  the  proud  family  of  Whitman's. 

Something  of  the  sky  and  air,  as  the  blue  birds  wing  their  way 
across  it,  is  caught  upon  the  cover  of  this  package.  The  Dresden  box 
is  white  as  a  billowy  cloud.  The  birds  are  hand-painted  upon  it.  No 
lettering  is  visible,  it  would  be  a  dull  eye,  indeed,  that  would  not 
respond  to  this  lightsome  picture  with  a  little  thrill  of  gladness. 

No  name  is  so  rich  in  the  promise  of  good  candy  as  Whitman's.  And  in  this  package. 
Whitman's  is  to  be  tasted  in  most  delectable  form.  You  have  your  choice  of  chocolates  or 
confections — in  either  event  you  are  certain  of  a  "right  royal  feast  for  your  tongue." 

One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  the  pound,  in  one,  two  or  three  pound  boxes.  A 
Whitman's  Agfent  (usually  the  leading  drug  store)  near  you  will  have  this  package.  If  he  has 
not,  send  us  your  order  with  directions  for  forwarding. 

Ask  the  Agent  or  us  for  our  book :    "Whitman's  for  Every  Occasion." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &-  SON,  inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


MULLINS 

STEEI.  BOATS  CAN'T  SINK 

REST  from  business  cares — hours  and  hours,  miles  and 
miles  of  keen,  invigorating  pleasure  in  the  by-ways  of 
the  world.  Days  and  evenings  crowded  with  healthful  recre- 
ation— unhampered  freedom.  All  these  will  come  to  you 
when  you  own  a  Mullins  boat. 

And  you'll  be  proud  of  it  because  of  its  beauty,  grace,  speed, 
efficiency  and  safety.  Designed  by  America's  foremost  naval 
architects  and  built  in  the  world's  largest  boat  factory. 

Mullins  steel  boats  can't  sink,  leak  or  water-log — never  need  calking. 
Two  and  four-cycle  engines  —  silent,  under-water  exhaust.  60,000  in 
use.     1916  models  ready  for  delivery. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY 

711  FRANKLIN  STREET,  SALEM,  OHIO 
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Handsome, 
interesting 
catalog  on 
request. 

\       Write 
^^.,       today. 


EMPORIA  FAIRY-TALES 

IF  any  one  know.s  and  understands  tlio 
country-town  newspaper,  it  is  William 
Allen  White.  In  the  sanctum  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette  sits  one  who  has  always  endeavored 
to  achieve  the  double  miracle  of  making  " 
his  town  his  world    and  of   bringing  the 
whole  world  into  the  compass  of  his  own 
community.     And  this  seems  to  make  for 
greater   journalism,,   no    matter'  how    few 
pages  the  particular  journal  may  have.    So 
when,   in   Harper,'^    Magazine,    Mr.  White  ■ 
assures  us  solemnly  that  Romance,  driven  . 
from  many  a  metropolitan  daily,  has  come  - 
and   made  its  home  in.  the 'office  of  the* 
<'ountry  editor,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is ' 
right.     ITe  finds  that  at  last  tlie  country  - 
newspaper    is    coming    into    its    own,    as 
representative    of  .  its    community,  and    is  r 
making  a  distinct  advance  over  its  former 
status,  when  it  was  too  often  "a  sort  of 
poor    relation    in    the    commerce    of    the 
place,"   supported   "somewhat  in  charitj', 
more   or  less   in  return  for  polite  black- 
mail," and  whose  editor  "was  a  tolerated - 
person."     The  romantic  air  of  the  press- 
room may  have  gone.     That,  in  the  paper 
of    to-day,    has    given    way    to    efficiency 
and  linotype-machines.     But,  as  we  are  as- 
sm-ed,  "in  the  front  room,  in  the  editorial 
offices,  in  the  business  office  even,  there 
abides   the   spii'it  of  high  adventure  that 
is   incarnate  in    these    marvelous   modern 
times."     Should  we  doubt  that  romance 
and    poetry   go   into    the    making   of    the 
little   eight-page   daily,   we  have   only   to 
listen  a  moment  to  its  editor,  who  beUeves 
in  twentieth-eentiury  fairy-tales: 

Where  in  all  the  tales  of  those  "Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment"  is  anything  so 
wonderful  as  wireless  telegraphj-,  so  weird 
and  uncannj'  as  talking  over  the  seas 
without  -ftdres?  What  is  Cinderella  and  her 
romance  compared  with  tJie  Cinderella 
story  to-day — the  story  that  tells  us  how 
the  world  is  turning  into  her  prince, 
shortening  her  hours  of  work,  guaranteeing 
her  a  Uving-wage,  keeping  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  away  from  the  factory 
and  in  school,  and  pensioning  her  widowed 
mother  that  she  may  care  for  her  little 
flock!  '  How  tame  is  the  old  Cinderella 
storj'  beside  this! 

And  Sindbad  is  losing  his  load,  too — 
slowly,  as  the  years  form  into  decades, 
Sindbad  is  sloughing  off  the  old  man  of  the 
sea;  the  twelve-hour  day  is  almost  gone, 
and  the  eight-hour  day  is  coming  quicklj'; 
the  disea.ses  and  accidents  of  labor  are 
falling  from  his  shoulders,  being  assumed 
by  his  employer;  his  bank-savings  are 
guaranteed  by  his  Government;  his  food 
is  no  longer  poisoned;  his  tenement  is 
ceasing  to  be  a  pit  of  infection;  his  shop 
is  no  longer  a  place  of  torture.  And 
every  day  the  newspaper  brings  some 
fresh  and  inspiring  chapter  of  these  great 
stories  to  their  readers. 

Stories  of  progress  are  the  magnificent 
tales  of  sorcery  and  wizarding  that  come 
gleaming  in  celestial  light  across  the  pages 
of  oiu"  newspapers  e\'ory  day.  And  in  our 
country  papers  Ave  rejoice  in  them,  because 
we  know  the  heroes.  We  know  Cinderella; 
she    works    in    our    button-factory.      We 
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knew  her  father,  who  lived  on  Upper 
-  Mud .  Creek,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  big 
war  of  the  sixties.  We  know  Sindbad; 
he  is  our  neighbor  and  friend.  He  is  not  a 
mere  number  and  a  wheel-tender  to  us. 
We  played  with  him  as  boys;  we  went 
to  school  Avith  him  in  the  lower  grades 
before  he  had  to  leave,  when  his  father 
died,  to  support  the  family.  We  see 
Cinderella  and  Sindbad  every  day,  and 
when  we  read  of  their  good  fortunes  we 
feel  kindly  toward  the  paper  that  tells  us 
^of  these  fine  things.  We  open  the  country 
paper  and  say:  "How  blest  on  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  them .  that  bring 
glad  tidings,"  and  so  we  read  it,  every 
line.  It  is  the  daily  chronicle  of  the  doings 
of  our  friends 

Our  social  activities,  chronicled  in  our 
country  papers,  tell  of  real  people,  whose 
hired  girls  are  sisters  to  our  hired  girls, 
and  so  we  know  the  secrets  of  their  hearts. 
We  know  a  goAvn  when  it  appears  three 
seasons  in  om*  society  columns,  disguised 
bj^  its  trimming  and  its  covering,  and 
it  becomes  a  familiar  friend.  To  read  of  it 
recalls  other  and  happier  days.  And  when 
we  read  of  a  funeral  in  our  country  news- 
papers, we  do  not  visualize  it  as  a  mere 
church  fight  to  see  the  grand  persons  in 
their  solemn  array  on  dress  parade.  A 
funeral  notice  to  us  eountrj'  readers  means 
something  human  and  sad 

In  lists  of  Avedding-guests  in  our  papers 
we  know  just  Avhat  poor  kin  was  remem- 
bered, and  what  was  snubbed.  We  know 
when  we  read  of  a  banlcruptcy  just  which 
member  of  the  firm  or  family  brought  it 
on,  by  extravagance  or  sloth.  We  read 
that  the  Avife  of  the  hardware  merchant 
is  in  Kansas  City,  and  we  know  the  feelings 
of  the  di-y-goods  merchant  who  reads  it 
and  sees  his  own  silks  ignored.  So  when 
we  see  a  new  kind  of  lawn-mower  on  the 
dry-goods  merchant's  lawn,  we  don't 
blame  him  much  for  sending  to  the  city 
for  it 

When  the  girl  at  the  glove-counter 
marries  the  boy  in  the  wholesale  house, 
the  news  of  their  wedding  is  good  for  a 
forty-line  wedding-notice,  and  the  forty 
lines  in  the  country  paper  give  them  self- 
respect.  When  in  due  course  we  know 
that  their  baby  is  a  twelve-pounder, 
named  Grover  or  Theodore  or  Woodrow, 
we  have  that  neighborly  feeling  that 
breeds  the  real  democracy 

Our  papers,  our  little  country  papers, 
seem  drab  and  miserably  provincial  to 
strangers;  yet  wo  who  read  them  read 
in  their  lines  the  sweet,  intimate  story  of 
hfe.  And  all  these  touches  of  nature 
make  tis  wondrous  kind.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
men  and  brethren,  when  you  are  riding 
through  this  vale  of  tears  upon  the  Cali- 
fornia Limited,  and  by  chance  pick  up 
the  little  country  newspaper  with  its 
meager  telegraph  service  of  three  or  four 
thousand  words — or,  at  best,  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand;  when  you  see  its  array 
of  countryside  items;  its  interminable 
local  stories;  its  tiresome  editorials  on  the 
waterworks,  the  schools,  the  street-rail- 
road, the  crops,  and  the  city  printing, 
don't  throw  down  the  contemiJtiblo  little 
rag  with  the  verdict  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  But  know  this,  and  know  it  well: 
if  you  could  take  the  clay  from  your  eyes 
and  read  the  little  paper  as  it  is  written, 
you  would  find  all  of  God's  beautiful 
sorrowing,  struggling,  aspiring  world  in 
it,  and  what  you  saw  would  make  you 
touch  the  little  paper  with  reverent  hands. 
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JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE 
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Hudson  River  4r  Daylighi 

NO  better  way  to  view  the  lovely  scenery  of  this  historic  river 
than   from   the  decks  of  a   swift,   palatial   Day   Line  steamer. 

♦'Washington  Irving"  "Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Robert  Fulton"  * 'Albany" 

1  he  fastest  and  most  beautifully  appointed  river  steamers  in  the  world. 

Service  daily  except  Sunday,  between   New  York  and  Albany.      All  through  rail  tickets  via 
New  York  Central  or  West  Shore  R.R.  accepted  on  all  boats.    Orchestra,  restaurant. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  summer  literature 
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How  Much  Do  You  Think 
About  Friction — Friction — 

When  You  Buy  Brake  Lining? 

It's  too  late  to  think  about  friction  (gripping 
power)  when  a  train  is  almost  on  top  of  you  at  some 
grade  crossing  and  your  brakes  won't  answer  the 
call.  Or  on  many  other  Hke  occasions  when  danger 
stares  you  in  the  face.  When  you  take  your  car  to 
the  supply  man  or  garage — that's  the  time  to  think 
about  friction  and  tell  him  you  must  have 


ra'Re    Lii-iii-ig-100% 

Thermoid  has  a  friction  surface  that  will  grip  and  hold  your 
car — it  is  friction  through  and  through — from  surface  to  surface. 
Thermoid  is  made  of  best  quality  long-fibre  Canadian  Asbestos. 
It  is  spun  on  wire,  woven  into  cloth,  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  a  friction  compound,  folded,  stitched  and  then  hydraulically 
compressed  into  one  single  solid  mass.  Don't  take  chances — 
use  Thermoid — the  100%  friction  brake  lining. 

Our  Guarantee — -Thermoid  Brake  Lining  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  give  more  satisfactory  results  and  to  out- 
wear any  other  lining  manufactured.  Not  affected  by 
heat,  oil,  water,  gasoline,  or  dirt. 


Thermoid  Rybbcr  Compang 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Makers  nf  Nassau.  Tirrs,    ThrrmniJ  Radiator  Hosr  and  Garden  Hasty  etc. 


A  TRIBE  RESCUED 

TH  E  Pikipitanges  are  not  widely  known 
among  the  human  families.  Theirs  is 
a  somewhat  retiring  nature.  At  the  time 
that  they  were  discovered  in  their  haunts 
along  the  Amazon,  they  had  very  nearly 
retired  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  a 
band  of  explorers  saved  them,  from  ex- 
tinction is  told  in  a  brief  press  report  from 
Philadelphia: 

Nine  siu-vivors  of  a  once  populous  tribe 
of  Indians,  hitherto  imknown  to  white 
men,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  William  C. 
Farabee,  leader  of  the  University  Mu- 
seum's Amazon  Expedition.  A  letter 
from  Dr.  Farabee,  dated  March  16,  telling 
of  this  and  other  discoveries,  was  made 
pubUc  to-day  by  the  museum  oificials. 

An  epidemic  of  grip.  Dr.  Farabee  be- 
lieves, was  responsible  for  the  tribe's 
destruction.  The  Indians  were  the  Piki- 
])itanges,  a  name  heretofore  unknown  to 
ethnology.  No  one  could  be  found  to 
speak  their  language,  but  Dr.  Farabee 
succeeded  in  making  a  vocabulary  of 
170  words,  which  he  will  study  in  the  hope 
of  finding  out  to  what  general  branch  of 
the  Indians  this  remnant  belongs. 

The  survivors  are  a  chief,  six  women, 
and  two  boys.  They  were  in  utter  desti- 
tution when  the  museum's  explorers 
found  them.  Another  discovery  was  the 
remnants  of  an  uncataloged  tribe  of 
Indians  on  the  Amazon.  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Maraca  River,  Dr.  Farabee 
reported,  there  once  lived  a  tribe  with  the 
pecuhar  characteristic  of  burjdng  their 
dead  in  urns  of  pottery.  Poor  people,  he 
reports,  had  plain  urns,  but  the  richer 
were  buried  "in  urns  fashioned  to  resemble 
a  man,  with  an  effort  at  portraitiu-e  of 
the  face,  something  after  the  maimer  of 
the  Egyptians." 


WHO  IS  OUR  NEIGHBOR? 

DEVOTION  to  "my  famUy,"  "my 
friends,"  "my  city,"  and  "my 
country"  still  dominates  us,  but  no  longer 
exclusively  so.  Thanks  to  o'ur  ubiquitously 
inquisitive  press,  we  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity- to  sympathize  with  people  across 
the  continent  or  around  the  world,  to 
understand  them,  and  laugh  at  or  weep 
over  them.  When  we  learn  to  talk  o\'er  a 
wire,  we  learn  to  see  beyond  the  horizon 
of  our  vision.  Thus  it  was  that  a  man  in 
Massachusetts  rea(?hed  out  and  saved  the 
life  of  a  small  boy  in  the  Bahamas  whom 
he  did  not  know  and  had  never  seen.  The 
story  is  told  by  the  Brooklyn  Thiies: 

Down  in  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  a 
negro  lad  of  ten  years  swallowed,  or  started 
to  swallow,  a  seed  of  the  native  sapodilla, 
and  it  catight.  The  seed  is  nearly  an  inch 
long,  with  a  barb  on  each  end,  and  the 
barbs  held  it  fast  in  the  boy's  bronchial 
tubes.  The  local  surgeons  were  unable 
to  aid  him,  no  steamers  were  plying  be- 
tweeii  a  nearer  port  than  New  York,  and 
the  Aictim's  parents  were  too  poor,  any- 
way, to  employ  skilled  aid. 

.\n  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Boston, 
whose  name  is  (Muirles  M.  Field,  heard  of 
the  <'as«>  and  went  to  the  rt>s<'ue.  He 
arr;vi)g(>(l  to  li;i\e  th(>  boy  sent  here  on  a 
liner  that   stopt  in  the  Bahamas;    he  rut 
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t  lie  red  tape  at  the  Customs  House,  Ellis 
Island,  and  Quarantine,  and  he  got  that 
boy  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  just  twenly- 
foiu"  hours  before  death  was  due,  a(?eording 
to  the  specialists  who  now  have  him  in 
charge.  They  say  the  obstruction  will  be 
removed  and  the  boy  will  live. 

Ten  years  ago,  who  would  have  thought 
the  life  of  an  illiterate  negro  in  an  alien 
country  worth  saving  at  su(!h  a  cost? 
What  physician  would  even  have  estimated 
the  possibility  of  an  operation  outside  the 
charity  hospital  in  the  community  in 
which  he  resided?  The  fact  that  modern 
surgery  is  advanced  far  enough  to  ac- 
complish such  remarkable  work,  and  the 
more  important  fact  that  men  of  the  type 
of  Charles  M.  Field  are  here  to  stretch  the 
limit  to  save  a  human  from  unnecessary 
death,  is  the  best  proof  available  that  the 
world  can  be  made  worth  while  for  all,  if 
individual  responsibility  for  its  condition 
is  shouldered  by  all. 


CHROMATIC   SURGERY 

WILL  you  have  your  appendicitis- 
operation  done  in  pink,  or  Nile 
green,  this  year  ?  Pink  would  be  a  more 
cheerful  tone,  encouraging  optimism,  but 
green  induces  tranquillity,  and  doubtless 
has  a  sufficiently  Lethean  quality,  when 
dominating  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  operat- 
ing-room, to  enable  you  to  forget  the  bill 
that  awaits  your  recovery.  The  point  is 
that  physicians  and  surgeons  are  beginning 
to  believe  the  psychologists,  who  say  that 
color  affects  our  moods,  and  also  that  our 
moods  determine  to  some  extent  the  suc- 
cess or  failiu"e  of  medical  and  surgical 
experiments  with  owe  interior  economy. 
This  The  Medical  Review  explains  more 
fully; 

A  saffron  tie  makes  us  languorous,  while 
a  purple  one  inspires  us  to  noble  deeds. 
Green  produces  a  state  of  tranquillity,  while 
blue  depresses  us.  And  so  on.  But  now 
the  chromatic  scheme  of  things  entire  has 
invaded  the  operating-room,  that  hitherto 
domain  of  the  strictly  practical.  Last 
September  Dr.  Berkeley  Moj^nihan  wrote 
to  The  Lancet  stating  that  for  two  and  a 
half  years  he  had  been  using  green  sheets 
and  towels  instead  of  white  ones  in  the 
operating-room,  as  they  were  more  restful 
to  the  eye;  he  had  also  painted  his  walls 
green  and  covered  the  floor  with  green 
material.  This  suggestion  was  copied  by 
some  American  journals. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  Lancet  Dr. 
MUligan  expresses  himself  as  being  in  favor 
of  such  a  scheme,  but  Dr.  Whiteford  is 
much  more  enthusiastic.  His  operating- 
room  he  has  done  tastefully  in  light  PYench 
blue,  the  siu-geons  are  drest  in  white,  the 
nurses  in  blue,  and  the  onlookers  red.  In 
the  next  issue  a  Dr.  Jeans  states  that  he 
is  doing  his  operating-rooms  in  blue  this 
year.  And  so  the  clu*omatic  chirurgeons 
contribute  their  impressionistic  ideas  of 
operating-rooms.  In  time,  let  us  hope,  we 
shall  have  the  perferit  polychromatous 
physician;  he  will  bewilder  us  with  some 
such  display  as  Ihis:  The  anesthetic-room 
will  be  in  rainbow-colors,  signifying  hope, 
the  operating-room  will  be  in  red,  meaning 
danger,  the  new  assistant  will  be  green, 
the  patient's  relatives  will  look  blue,  and 
the  future  will  appear  black.     Seriously, 


LIGHTwhereyoui/eetf  it 


The  greatest  improve- 
ment in  automobile  lighting  since 
the  adoption  of  electric  light. 

The  Howe  Searchlight 

"The  Lamp  with  the  Wonderful  Bracket" 

throws   a   powerful    beam  of  light   right  where  you 
need  it.     Clamps   firmly   on   the   windshield  or  on  a 
bracket  within  easy  reach  of  and  directly  in  line  with 
the  vision  of  the  driver.     Can  be  tilted  to  any  angle  for 
driving  and  can  be  moved  to  any  position 
to  read  road  signs,  street  names  or  numbers 
or  the  light  thrown  on  the  motor  or  back 
in  the  car.      Easily  removable  by  loosen- 
a  thumb  screw — with  extension  cord 
provides   a   big  powerful   Trouble 
Lamp. 

Howe  "Universal  Joint' ^ 
Bracket 


enables  you  to  turn  the 

Howe  Searchlight  in 
every  direction  at  any  angle,  for- 
ward, backward,  up  or  down,  an  easy  unrestricted  move- 
ment and  always  in  the  line  of  your  vision.  No  taper 
joints,  friction  clamps,  discs  or  swivels  to  wear  out  or  rust. 
The  coil  spring  construction  gives  permanent  and  even 

tension — the  Howe  Searchlight  "stays  put"  in  any  position,  unaffected  by  jolts,  jars  or 
vibration.     No  exposed  wiring — wire  is  contained  in  and  protected  by  the  bracket. 


|i 


Buy  the  Lamp  with 

the  Wonderful 

Bracket 


The  One  Perfect  Light 

The  Howe  Searchlight,  with  its  powerful  nitrogen 
lamp,  is  a  big  current  saver.  Why  bum  headlights  in  the 
city?     The  law  says  you  must  dim  them  anyway. 

With  the  Howe  Searchlight  on  the  windshield  or 
stationary  bracket,  it  is  tilted  down  to  light  the  road 
ahead  and  the  angle  is  such  that  the  driver  of  an  ap- 
proaching car  can  pass  without  the  slightest  dazzle  or 
glare  reaching  his  eyes.  The  small  amount  of  current 
consumed  enables  the  Howe  Searchlight  to  be  used 
with  a  small  storage  battery  or  dry  cells. 


Price  $7.SO 


With    Rear    View    Mirror 
Attachment  $1.50  Extra 


Complete  with  Howe  "Universal  Joint"  Bracket  and  attaching  clamp.      Don't  buy  a 
cheaper  light.     It's  dearer  in  the  end.     If  a  "just  as  good"  searchlight  can  be  made  any 
cheap>er,  we  will  make  it. 


Send  in  the  Coupon  Z'^^  ^l^^  r^^Z^  "II-"  f^**  ^°"  * 

•««'w    -«^^^««^x^u   Howe  Searchlight  subject  to  your 
approval.    Your  money  returned  if  you  are  not  more  than  delighted. 
Or  your  dealer  can  get  one  for  you  if  he  hasn't  yet  stocked  it. 

The   Dealer's    Big  Opportunity  for   1916 

There  will   be  an  avalanche   of  orders  for   Howe  Searchlights. 
Don't  risk  your  business  reputation  by  trying  to  sell  inferior  and 
cheaper  lights  even  if  you  do  make  a  few  cents  extra  profit  on  the 
casual  sale.     Push  the  Big  Seller. 


HOWE 

MFG.  CO. 

59-61  E.  24tli  St. 
Chicago 

enclose    $7.50. 
Send     me     one    Howe 
Searchlight  subject  to  my 
approval. 


Get  a  Howe  Searchlight  on  your  new  car.    The  dealer  can 
get  you  one  if  it  it  not  already  Standard  Equipment. 


Name 


Howe  Manufacturing  Co. 

59-61  E.  24th  St.,  Chicago 


Address 
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Back  to  Nature 

The  natural  foot  is  perfect.  It  flexes  and 
balances  properly,  gives  easy  poise  and  a 
sure  stride.  Not  many  feet  are  natural, 
because  most  shoes  do  not  give  them  a 
chance. 

Coward 

Shoe 

"HES.  U.  5.  P*T.   ori" 

with  the  Nature  Tread  last  gives  your 
feet  a  chance  to  be  what  Nature  intended 
they  should  be. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 


MaplGwarc  lynch  Set 

For  all  informal  lunches  and 
dinners  —  picnics  —  touring 
parties  —  bridge  lunches  — 
banquets.  No  dishes  to 
wash.  No  linen  to  soil.  All 
made  from  sugar  maple. 
Includes  wood  fibre  table 
cover  and  napkins.  41  pieces 
in  set.  Holds  hot  and  semi- 
liquid  foods  perfectly.  Keep 
a  few  sets  ready  for  many  uses. 

Complete  in  carton 
At  most  good  stores,  2Sc. 

THE  OVAL  WOOD  DISH  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Delta,  Ohio 
New  York,      New  Orleaat,      San  Francisco.      Toledo,  0. 


however,  it  is  time  that  some  such  restful 
shade  to  the  eyes  as  light  green  should 
supplant  the  glaring  white  of  many 
liospitals,  the  dazzling  operating-room, 
the  cheerless  corridors,  and  the  monotonous 
patients'  rooms. 

A  COURTEOUS  AMBUSH  IN  THE  AIR 

"  I  ^HE  code  of  honor  in  combat  is  not 
-*-  jealously  observed  in  Europe,  save  by 
the  a%dation  corps.  Freed  from  much  of 
the  ruck  and  reek  of  war  by  their  easy  poise 
far  above  it,  they  can  take  time  and.  pains 
to  be  gentlemen-warriors.  It  is  not  strange 
to  find  them  observing  amenities  scrupu- 
lously, and  yet  in  obedience  to  a  law  that 
has  never  been  spoken  or  written  between 
the  two  adversaries.  When  an  enemy  air- 
man has  been  captured  or  killed  behind 
the  lines,  it  has  often  been  related  how 
an  aeroplane  soars  swiftlj^  aloft  and  flies 
recklessly  over  the  hostile  lines  to  drop 
word  of  the  unlucky  man's  name  and  fate. 
So  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  even  the  air- 
battles  conducted  on  lines  of  courtesy. 
The  folloA^ng  story,  told  by  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  concerns  an  English  avia- 
tor, Capt.  B.  J.  Slade,  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  and  the  great  Immelmann,  of  the 
German  Flying  Corps,  who  is  so  redoubt- 
able that  they  say  in  the  English  hangars: 
"It's  no  disgrace  to  be  caught  and  shot 
down  by  him!"     We  read: 

Slade,  with  his  pilot.  Captain  Darley, 
were  flying  over  the  German  lines  when 
Immelmann  swooped  upon  them  from  the 
rear  with  his  machine  gun  in  action.  The 
first  intimation  of  danger  received  by  the 
Englishmen  was  a  stream  of  lead  tlirough 
their  petrol-tank.  Riding  on  fuel  was  no 
longer  possible,  so  the  startled  British 
aviators  tipped  the  nose  of  the  plane 
downward  and  plunged  toward  the  earth, 
followed  closely  by  the  German  who  still 
kept  his  machine  gim  spitting  bullets 
through  their  machine. 

"He  hardly  once  got  off  of  the  target," 
says  Captain  Slade,  who,  miraculously, 
lives  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  pilot's  thumb  was  mangled  bj^  a 
bullet,  and  while  the  pursued  and  pursuing 
macliines  were  cleaving  the  atmosphere  at 
high  speed,  and  while  the  machine  gun 
kept  at  its  work.  Captain  Slade  amputated 
Captain  Barley's  thumb  with  a  penknife. 
The  wounded  man  managed  to  land  safely. 
Lieutenant  Immelmann,  aware  that  the 
Englishmen  were  ahve,  planed  down  to 
earth  and  came  forward  to  them  to  make 
a  polite  offer  of  assistance. 

"He  behaved  in  a  kindly  manner," 
writes  Captain  Slade.  "He  is  a  gentleman, 
and  I  hope  that  if  we  capture  him  he  will 
be  treated  as  one." 

A  bit  of  the  romance  of  war  is  revealed 
in  print  occasionally  and  constitutes 
proof  that  human  nature  is  about  as  it 
always  was.  The  history  of  warfare 
while  it  is  in  the  making  always  is  too 
much  blotched  with  blood  to  be  otherwise 
than  sickening.  But  a  few  of  the  many 
deeds  of  gallantry  that  leaven  the  saturnalia 
of  slaughter  are  reported.  As  time  passes 
they  are  remembered,  while  the  scenes 
of  the  abattoir  are  obscured  by  distance, 
and  the  war  of  the  past  becomes  heroic 
and  romantic. 


Immelmann  has  caused  more  trouble 
to  the  British  aviators  than  any  other  three 
men  of  his  Corps,  and  yet  when  a  writer 
for  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  asked  two  Enghsh- 
mcn  found  in  a  prison-camp  whether  they 
hated  the  German  flier,  they  looked  at 
him  in  astonishment.  "Hate!"  they  cried, 
"Not  a  bit  of  it!  He  flies,  fights,  and 
shoots  hard;  he's  a  soldier.  We  have  no 
hatred  for  soldiers."  The  same  writer 
gives  us  a  brief  sketch  of  this  hero,  who  is 
described  as  "a  modest,  reticent  soldier, 
with  large,  quiet  eyes."     He  continues: 

Of  the  dangers  of  his  air-battles,  Immel- 
'  mann  never  speaks.  Danger  and  luck  are 
personal  experiences  which  he  jealously 
keeps  to  himself.  As  a  flier  he  acts 
quickly  and  talks  just  as  little  as  sensible 
men  do.  His  features,  however,  brighten 
and  his  voice  warms  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Kaiser's  personally  written  letter.  He  was 
particularly  happy  that  the  Kaiser  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  twelfth  victory  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  fighting  unit  was 
able  to  report  to  headquarters  his  thir- 
teenth. The  story  goes  that  the  Kaiser 
crossed  out  "twelfth"  and  ^vrote  over  it 
"thirteenth,"  remarking: 

"One  can't  write  as  fast  as  Immelmann 
shoots."  

A  STRANGE  BATTLE 

IN  the  swamps  and  forests  on  the  Austro- 
Russian  front  there  is  a  war  going  on 
of  which  we  know  little.  The  reports  from 
Vienna  and  Petrograd  do  not  give  the 
story,  but  a  glimpse  is  afforded  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
where  are  appearing  the  best  war-stories 
of  French,  German,  and  Austrian  corre- 
spondents, in  the  translations  of  WiUiani 
L.  McPherson.  One  of  them  tells  of  an 
engagement  between  an  Austrian  battalion 
and  a  large  number  of  Cossacks  in  a 
damp  woodland  district  of  Galicia.  The 
author  of  the  story  is  HeiT'Roda  Roda, 
described  as  "the  most  prolific  and  brilliant 
of  the  Austrian  wai'-correspondents."  Here 
is  a  graphic  account  of  the  night  advance 
and  the  dawn  of  day  to  soldiers  weary, 
wet,  and  footsore: 

Such  a  silent  advance  into  gloomy,  un- 
known Russia  has  its  own  beauty.  The 
night  is  still,  hanging  like  a  dark  veil 
over  the  land.  One  sees  nothing  of  the 
villages  which  lie  to  the  right  and  left; 
one  has  no  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  woods 
which  open  before  him  and  then  close 
again;  one  feels  only  the  sand  or  the 
clayey  soil  under  his  feet,  and  has  but  one 
measure  for  everything — the  passing  of  time. 

No  sound  anywhere.  An  icy  breeze 
from  the  northeast  blows  in  liglit  puffs 
over  us  and  whistles  tlirough  the  bare 
branches.  Our  men  move  along,  silent  and 
j)atient.  Occasionally  one  lifts  his  head 
and  scans  the  sky.  Have  the  heavy  clouds 
which  have  obscured  the  night  broken  at 
last  and  will  the  sun  appear?  For  the  sun 
— that  is  their  greatest  longing.  They  have 
dreamed  of  it  when  the  rain  beat  for  hours 
and  hours  on  the  tin  of  their  eating  uten- 
sils and  they  have  sighed  for  it  in  the 
dampness  of  the  cramped  trenches. 

To-day  the  sun  is  coming.     With  a  pale, 
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T^e  above  illustrations  show  the  Philip  Werner  Road,  Rochester,  Ind.,  before  and  after  ''  Tarvia-X"  ivas  applied. 
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A  story  of  good 
roads  at  low  cost- 


•see  photos  above. 
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A 


LL  over  the  country  there 
is  a  strong  movement 
in  favor  of  better  roads. 

Taxpayers  are  beginning  to 
reahze  that  good  roads  are  an 
asset;    poor  roads  a  liability. 

The  proper  kind  of  roads  in  a 
community  means  increased 
property  values,  more  acces- 
sible markets,  reduced  trans- 
portation expenses. 

The  important  question  now 
is — "Can  good  roads  be  built  at 
low  cost?" 

The  answer  is — "Yes,  if  Tarvia 
is  used" — and  here  are  the  facts. 

For  many  years,  outside  of  the 
heavy  traffic  zones  in  large 
centres,  macadam  roads  were 
recognized  a?  the  most  econom- 
ical and  satisfactory. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile 
changed  this.  Macadam  roads, 
as  then  constructed,  rapidly 
disintegrated  under  motor  car 
traffic. 

French  engineers  were  the  first 


to  make  this  discovery.  They, 
also,  were  the  first  to  find  a 
remedy,  namely,  the  use  of  tar 
preparations  instead  of  water  in 
building  macadam  roads. 

In  this  country.  The  Barrett 
Company  took  up  the  problem 
in  1902  and  developed  Tarvia  in 
various  grades.  This  treatment 
was  wonderfully  successful,  re- 
sulting in  better  roads  at  lower 
cost  than  ever  before. 

Since  that  date  thousands  of 
miles  of  roadways  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  treated  with  Tar- 
via and  today  atarviated  roadway 
with  its  firm,  easy  traction  sur- 
face, free  from  dust  and  mud, 
is  a  blessing  to  hundreds  of 
communities. 

The  first  cost  of  building  a  tar- 
viated  road  is  not  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  constructing 
plain  macadam.  The  saving  in 
maintenance  expense,  however, 
is  usually  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  Tarvia  treatment. 

In  other  words,  a  tarviated  road 
is  really  less  expensive  than  ordi- 


nary dusty,  niuddy,  water-bound 
macadam. 

If  taxpayers  realized  that  at  prac- 
tically no  extra  cost  they  could 
secure  a  firm,  waterproof,  dust- 
less  and  mudless  road  they 
would  be  far  more  strenuous  in 
their  demands  that  tarviated 
roads  be  built. 

Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


Special 
Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  be- 
fore taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities,  The  Barrett  Com- 
pany has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department,  which 
keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  nearest  office 
regarding  road  conditions  or 
problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt 
attention  of  experienced 
engineers. 

This  service  is  free. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and 
lower  taxes,  this  Department 
can  greatly  assist  you. 


The 


Company 


Pittsburgli 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Detroit  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  Seatil'^  Peoria  -^.^ 

The    Paterson    Manufacturing    Company,    Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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You   may   be   a   Republican    or  a  Democrat 
or  a  Bull   Moose,   but  I'll   bet   thar's    one  sort 
of   Democracy   you   believe  in. 
That's  the   true  Democracy 
the  Pipe  Smoke. 


mar  s    one  sore 


AND  the  truly  democratic  pipe  smoke  is 
"»*•  VELVET.  Its  price  puts  it  in  every- 
body's reach. 

That  dime  you  pay  for  a  tin  of  VELVET 
buys  the  best  leaf  from  Ken- 
tucky's world  famous  tobacco 
section. 

It  buys  VELX^ET'S  wonderful 
smoking  qualities  naturally  brought 
to  full,  mellow  maturity. 

It  buys  dozens  of  generous  pipe- 
fuls  that  are  mild, fragrant  and  smooth 
as  only  a  naturally  matured  tobacco 
can  be. 


^qajnttvynumAJoCacco  Gn 


10c  Tins 

5c  Metal-lined  Bags  V 

One  Pound 
Class  Humidors 


iridesoent  glimmer  it  annoimces  its  im- 
minence on  the  liorizon,  gladdening  with  its 
iirst  light  hundreds  of  thousands  of  liard, 
beard-covered  countenances. 

Presently  day  breaks.  Again  around 
about  the  marching  column,  lies  the  mo- 
notonous, melancholy,  rolling  coimtry 
which  ill  the  last  Aveeks  its  feet  have 
trodden  and  into  which  its  spades  have 
dug.  These  are  the  same  windmills  which 
reach  their  shattered  arms  into  the  air, 
the  same  poor  frozen  birches  on  the  road- 
side, and  on  the  right  hand  are  the  same 
black,  cloddy  woods  which  we  have  so  often 
encountered. 

Suddenly  there  comes  a  shot — a  short, 
slight  report.  Not  one  of  our  people  turns 
his  head.  Only  one  of  the  munitions-train 
animals  which  trot  behind  the  company  in 
long  teams  pricks  up  his  ears  for  a  moment. 

The  captain  guides  his  horse  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  road  and  inspects  the  train. 
His  square,  creased  face,  which  iieAer 
smiles,  extends  to  the  men  an  unspoken 
morning  greeting.  Every  day  tlie  com- 
pany awaits  that  greeting.  And  evening 
never  comes  without  the  captain  having 
looked  for  a  second  earnestly  and  curiously 
into  the  eyes  of  every  one  of  his  soldiers. 
His  people  know  that,  and  it  makes  them 
strong  and  tough. 

News  comes  that  the  wood  just  ahead 
is  full  of  unmounted  Cossacks.  The 
knowledge  satisfies  the  captain,  who  is 
willing  enough  to  advance  against  a  knowni 
enemy,  whatever  its  numbers.  At  a  fast 
march  the  company  approaches  the  wood, 
tlu'ough  a  clayey,  clinging  soil.  It  will 
])e  hand-to-hand  combat — wood-fighting, 
which  means  either  victory  at  the  first 
dash  or  a  prolonged  struggle — "work  for 
clubbed  muskets  and  fists."  As  they  come 
nearer,  firing  breaks  out  from  the  trees 
ahead.  They  hasten  theu'  pace  to  a  run 
and  spread  out  their  line.  So  commences  a 
strange  battle  that  ends  yet  more  strangelx'. 
As  Ave  read: 

Our  captain  lies  on  the  skirmish-line. 
He  has  taken  the  gun  of  a  wounded  man 
and  aims  long  and  carefullj'  before  he 
pulls  the  trigger.  Suddenly  he  springs 
up.  For  a  moment  Ave  see  his  square, 
A\Tinlded  face,  stiff  and  impassiA'e  as  ever; 
then  he  swings  the  rifie-butt  over  his  head 
and  shouts: 

"ForAvard!" 

The  companies  are  in  a  narrow,  closely 
concentrated  line  behind  him.  An  iron 
rain  greets  us. 

We  dash  over  the  fii'st  corpses  of  the 
enemy.  From  the  soft  bed  of  the  fir- 
needles long,  l)lood-stained  arms  st retell 
after  us — arms  of  men  Avitli  yellowish, 
distorted  faces. 

Again  we  are  forced  to  seek  coAcr  on 
the  ground.  Too  many  of  our  people 
liaA'e  already  fallen.  And  the  enom\-, 
Avhose  front  is  not  yet  uncoAorod,  bends 
around  on  both  sides  of  xis.  We  must 
lia\'e  regard  for  the  safety  of  our  rear. 
Our  first  skirmish-line  takes  the  form  of 
a  shalloAV,  Avide-spread  curAe. 

On  the  Avings  the  tumult  breaks  out 
anew.  The  captain  crawls  on  his  stoiuacli 
along  the  front.  His  people  must  know 
that  he  is  Avith  thom. 

All  at  once  he  receiAes  a  start.     There 

li(>s  a  Russian  officer   among  our  soldiers. 

■  His  youthl'ul,  handsome  face  is  as  white 
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as  the  snow  on  the  brandies.  His  eyes 
roll  and  the  pale  lips  try  to  form  a  word. 
The  captain  bends  over  him.  A  file-leader 
says:  "Breast  and  upper  leg."  They 
bandage  the  badly  wounded  man  and  give 
him  something  to  drink. 

Our  captain  wants  to  go  ahead.  Then 
the  Russian  says  to  him  softly  and  in  cor- 
rect German,  "Don't  shoot!" 

The  captain  pushes  his  cap  back  on  his 
neck  and  hfts  his  eyebrows. 

"How  so?     Will  you  surrender? " 

The  other  tries  to  smile.  His  big,  fine 
teeth  gleam  white. 

"We  are  Don  Cossacks.  We  do  not  sm*- 
render.  But  we  have  had  nothing  to  eat. 
It  is  four  days  already.  The  horses  are 
dead.  And  the  Russians  are  already  far 
away." 

"How  many  are  there  of  you?"  asks  the 
commandant. 

"We  were  strong,  six  sontnias,  perhaps. 
But  the  woods,  the  woods!  There  we 
stick  day  and  night.  And  fight  and  fight. 
P>ach  for  himself,  each  alone,  each  without 
hope." 

Our  captain  presses  the  wounded  man, 
who  seeks  to  raise  his  upper  bod^',  softly 
back  on  the  ground. 

And  while  the  wood  right  and  left  rings 
with  the  echoes  of  musketry  he  kneels 
hesitatingly  beside  the  Cossack  officer. 
For  the  tirst  time  something  of  a  soft  ex- 
pression steals  over  his  impassive  coun- 
tenance. There  is  a  sUght  quiver  about 
the  curves  of  his  mouth. 

"You  must  suiTender,"  he  says,  after  a 
pause,  ciu-tly  and  decisively.  "It  is  an 
unequal  combat." 

The  Russian  shakes  his  head. 

"They  will  not;  we  will  not.  We  are 
Don  Cossacks." 

"But  you  must." 

The  captain  springs  up  and  gives  the 
battalion-bugler  the  order,  "Cease  fii-ing." 

The  signal  is  heard  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  amid  the  thousand-voiced  tumult. 
But  slowly  it  gets  the  upper  hand. 

Suddenly  the  fire  ceases  along  the  entire 
line.  Only  in  the  depth  of  the  wood  a 
few  single  shots  still  ring  out. 

Again  the  captain  bends  over  the  injm-ed 
man. 

"We  will  tell  them,  jou  and  I.  You  will 
give  the  command  to  your  people.  You 
must  give  it.  And  I  shall  honor  your 
heroes;  for  they  are  heroes." 

Four  inen  improvise  a  litter.  The  Rus- 
sian is  placed  on  it.  He  groans  at  every 
step  of  the  bearers  and  liis  eyes  wander 
from  one  of  them  to  the  other.  Our 
captain  goes,  head  erect,  into  the  darkness 
of  the  wood.  Behind  him  go  the  two 
bearers  with  the  officer.  We  wait  and  wait, 
clinging  breathlessly  to  the  ground. 

The  sun  creeps  tlu'ough  the  branches  and 
s|H'eads  its  soft,  grateful  warmth  over  us. 
And  of  a  sudden  we  are  strangely  softened, 
overcome  by  the  light  of  the  day  and  by 
the  gleam  of  humanity  which,  as  from  an- 
other world,  fen-  once  falls  into  our  hard, 
hard  life. 

The  minutes  pass,  slow  and  noiseless, 
coming  and  going  wthout  fighting,  with- 
out bloodshed,  wthout  horror. 

As  the  sun  mounts  higher  and  higher, 
the  Cossacks  gradually  gather  in  our 
neighborhood.  They  stream  toward  us 
from  all  directions.  The  first  of  them  are 
distrustful  and  sullen,  the  last  of  them 
storming  and  hungry. 

\Vc  arc  horrilicd  at  the  nameless  suffer- 
ing in  tlicir  lean,  misery-stnitten  faces. 
Then  wc  turn  our  l)read  sacks  over — and 
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Alba  Lighring  Kquipment — Dominion  Trust  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Money  -  making  Light  in  your 
office,  factory  or  store 

Money-making  light  is  not  brilliant  light,  but 
light  of  the  right  intensity  directed  to  the  right 
places.   It  makes  employees  more  efficient. 

•  In   c^ces   and    banks,    they    make  In  stores,  they  feel  better  and  are 

fewer  mistakes.  more  courteous.  Customers  buy  more 

In  factories,  they  do  more  and  bet-  — without  always  knowing  why — and 

ter  work  with  less  waste  and  fewer  carry   away    a   good    impression    of 

accidents.  the  store. 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 

makes  it  easy  to  get  good  light.  Alba  changes  the  dazzling 
light  from  high-power  Tungsten  lamps  into  mellow  light 
that  is  kind  to  the  eye,  and  spreads  it  evenly  over  large 
areas  or  concentrates  it  where  most  needed. 

Alba  gets  the  most  light  for  the  current,  and  sometimes 
reduces  expense  (less  current). 

Condensed  Facts  for  Busy  Men 

ma)/  be  had  free  by  sending  coupon  for  any  of  the 
books  listed  below.  These  tell  the  simple  principles 
of  good  light.     They  also  advertise  Alba  glass. 


1 — Homes 

2 — Department  Stores 

3 — Restaurants 


4— Stores  7— Hotels 
.S— Offices  8— Banks 
6— Clubs        9— Theatres 


10— Hospitals 
11— Churches 


rat.  Off. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales  and  Sliowrooms  also  in  New  York 

Chicago,  Philadelpliia 

St  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Dallas,  San  Francisco 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 

Ltd  Toronto 
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OWNERSHIP  of  a  motor  car  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end  —  and  that  end 
is  Service.  All  other  considerations  are 
of  minor  importance.  Consequently, 
Service  is  the  element  that  accurately 
determines  Value. 

When  we  assert  that  Maxwell  Motor 
Cars  represent  an  exceeding  value,  we 
base  that  statement  on  concrete  and 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  service  record 
that  stands  unparalleled. 

Being  a  matter  of  vital  consequence  to 
you,  we  again  refer  to  this  fact:  that  a 
stock  Maxwell  car  conclusively  proved  its 
worth  by  traveling  500  miles  a  day  for 
fortyfour  consecutive  days  and  nights — 
without  a  motor  stop — without  motor  repairs 
or  readjustments — averaging  21.88  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  World's  Motor  Non-Stop  Mileage 
Record,  established  in  January,  1916,  by 
a  Maxwell  Touring  Car  is  authenticated 
by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
It  is  not  open  to  question. 

Facts  outweigh  opinions.  Knowing  the 
facts,  your  own  judgment  must  suggest  a 
motor  car  purchase  that  will  be  an 
investment  for,  rather  than  a  mortgage 
against,  the  future. 

The  prices,  including  Full  Equipment,  are: 

Touring  Car,  $655.  Roadster,  $635. 

One  Chassis,  three  other  Body  Styles. 
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Motor  Company  '  Detroit. Mich, 


we  shudder  at  the  bestial  ravenousness 
with  which  men  can  eat. 

Our  captain  and  the  wounded  Russian 
come  with  the  last  group.  Both  smile  a 
smile  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before. 

At  midday  we  get  in  touch  with  the 
neighboring  division.  We  bring  in  540 
Don  Cossacks,  prisoners. 


A  NOVEL  RUSSO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE 

"  I  ^HOSE  who  imagine,  from  German 
-■-  af&da\ats  of  Cossack  atrocities,  that 
the  German  can  not  tolerate  the  Russ  and 
would  shoot  him  on  sight  like  a  rabid  cur 
should  read  the  tale  of  one  who  has  visited 
the  Russian  front  and  seen  concrete  evi- 
dences of  the  friendly  hostility  that  ob- 
tains there.  Such  a  story  is  that  of  CjtU 
Bro\\Ti,  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  permitted  to  send  it 
apparently  uncensored  out  of  Pinsk  should 
add  weight  to  its  testimony.  The  cor- 
respondent made  the  particular  observa- 
tions described  in  this  article  on  the  estate 
of  Countess  Pushwafska,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  battle-field.  He  tells  of  being 
taken  through  the  chateau  by  hospitable 
Germans,  who  pointed  out  with  regret  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Countess's  antiques 
are  not  genuine.  This  chateau  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  German  colonel  in  charge 
of  this  sector  of  the  line.  Mr.  Brown 
expresses  some  wonder  that  they  choose 
such  an  exposed  position  for  their  quarters, 
and  this  leads  to  the  story  of  the  "Russo- 
German  Alliance."  The  good  old  Colonel 
is  quite  frank  about  it,  as  we  read: 

"The  Russians  know  perfectly  well 
we're  here,  just  as  we  know  where  the 
Russians  have  their  headquarters,"  he 
smiled.  "But  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  unwritten  agreement,  a  telepathic 
mutual  understanding,  not  to  shoot  up 
one  another's  headquarters,  and  so  far 
the  Russians  have  behaved  like  gentle- 
men. The  Russians  whom  we  have 
opposed  to  us  are  really  very  anstdndig," 
which  meant  quite  a  decent  sort.  And 
then  he  told  a  little  incident  to  illustrate 
what  really  fine  fellows  the  Russians  here, 
at  least,  Avere. 

A  small  German  patrol  in  command 
of  a  sergeant  had  reached  the  Russian 
lines  under  cover  of  darkness,  but  were 
discovered  and  fired  upon,  and  the  sergeant 
sliot  dead.  When  the  Russians  discovered 
that  the  German  patrol,  instead  of  running 
away,  were  actually  creeping  up  to  the  dead 
body  of  their  leader  and  trying  to  recover 
it,  the  Russians  ceased  firing,  and  allowed 
the  German  soldiers  to  carry  off  the  body 
unmolested,  wliich  the  kindly  old  Colonel 
thought  was  a  decidedly  chivalrous  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 

One  of  the  other  officers  told  me  anotlier 
story  to  show  what  honest  fellows  the 
Russians  out  here  were,  and  wliich  in- 
cidentally showed  that  the  east  and  west 
fronts  are  poles  apart  as  far  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  fighting  goes.  Way  out  in  the 
middle,  between  the  two  lines,  German 
and  Russian  advanced  posts  were  Avorking 
quite  openly  within  forty  yards  of  each 
other.  They  had  an  unspoken  agreement 
not  to  molest  one  another,  and  wont  about 
their  job  of  digging  and  fortifying  witli 
tiever  a  thought  of  coAor,  returning  home 
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in  the  evening  and  coming  out  again  in 
the  "morning. 

One  day,  tho,  a  Russian  officer  came 
out  to  inspect  progress,  who  evidently 
didn't  know  about  this  new  code  of 
etiquette.  Seeing  a  party  of  Germans 
working  within  forty  yards  of  the  liussians 
the  officer  took  a  rifle  away  from  one  of 
the  men  and  fired  at  the  Germans,  hitting 
one  of  them.  The  surprized  Teutons 
hustled  to  their  stacked  arms  and  returned 
the  insult,  shooting  the  Russian  officer  dead, 
to  the  joy,  said  the  narrator,  of  the  honest 
Russians,  who  made  signs  to  the  German's 
comrades  conveying  the  information  that 
the  violator  of  the  armistice  was  really 
dead.  The  Germans  thereupon  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  both  parties  went 
about  their  M'ork  again  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Visiting  the  firing-line,  they  stood  about 
"in  splendid  target  groups,"  says  the 
writer,  and  even  sauntered  down  the  line 
outside  of  the  trenches,  "until  the  horrible 
truth  dawned  on  us  that  we  couldn't 
deceive  even  ourselves  about  the  heroic 
stuff."     He  continues: 

War-corresponding  on  the  Jassjolda 
seemed  as  safe^  a  pastime  as  playing  golf; 
fighting  on  the  Jassjolda  an  ideal  open-air 
recreation.  No  shots  appear  to  be  ever 
exchanged  out  here;  at  least  I  heard  none 
in  the  course  of  an  afternoon.  Both 
Germans  and  Russians  just  work  or  loaf 
about  with  impunity,  for  no  artillery 
fires  and  the  distance  makes  both  parties 
safe  from  rifle-fire. 

The  distance  that  lent  enchantment 
to  this  battle-scene  was  2,700  yards  be- 
tween the  German  and  Russian  lines, 
too  far  for  rifle-fire  to  be  effective,  an 
officer  explained,  tho  he  added  that  by 
shooting  up  into  the  air  the  Russians  could 
reach  them;  but  the  bullets  would  drop 
in  so  slowly  that  you  could  almost  catch 
them  in  yoiu*  hand.  Then  he  explained 
that  this  was,  of  course,  a  slight  exagger- 
ation, and  that  they,  of  course,  didn't 
attempt  to  play  ball  with  bullets.  The 
Russians,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  added,*do 
shoot  a  lot  of  rifle-ammunition  into  the 
air,  but  they  have  regular  business-hours 
for  it.  He  offered  the  following  time-table 
as  covering  the  daily  Russian  routine, 
as  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  observe: 

4  A.M.-  7  A.M. — Russians  go  patrolling. 
7  a.m.-  9  a.m. — Coffee  (or  maybe  tea). 
9  A.M. -11  A.M. — Rus.sians  indulge  in  rifle-firing. 
11  A.M.-  1  P.M. — Apparently  devoted  to  the  toilet. 
1  P.M.-  4  P.M. — Dinner,  rest,  and  recreation. 
4  P.M.-  5  P.M. — Setting  haystacks  ou  fire  between 

lines. 
.5  P.M.-  7  P.M. — Tea. 
7  P.M. -11  P.M. — Patrols. 

The  Colonel  said  that  the  restful  quiet 
of  battle  was  also  broken  occasionally 
when  the  Russian  infantry  makes  what 
the  Germans  have  humorously  labeled  a 
Silzanyriff,  or  sitting-down  attack. 

"On  these  occasions,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"they  sit  on  the  banks  of  the  Jassjolda 
and  shoot  like  mad,  without  making  the 
slightest  pretense  at  trying  to  advance. 
Heneo  our  use  of  the  technical  term 
Sitzangriff." 

This  whimsical  phenomenon  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  explain  to  themselves  by 
the  theory  that  the  Russian  infantry 
were  required  to  get  rid  of  certain  minimum 
quantities  of  ammunition  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  some  sort  of 
a  showing  in  their  reports  of  "warlike 
activity." 
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"But  we  write  so  few  checks,  I  thought — " 

"Well,  this  ONE  raised  check  was  enough  to  wipe  out  all  the 
money  we  had  in  the  bank  —  and  it  hurts  our  credit  besides.  And  tc 
think  that  just  a  few  dollars  would  have  saved  us." 
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More  Power  With 


More  power,  size  for  size,  than  any  other 
type  of  motor — 

Greater  flexibility,  cylinder  for  cylinder, 
than  any  other  type  of  motor — 

Much  longer  life,  mile  for  mile,  than  any 
other  type  of  motor — 

Virtually  no  vibration  and  of  course  easily 
the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  silence. 

These  are  points  of  superiority  inherent 
in  the  sleeve-valve  motor  which  we  will  gladly 
demonstrate  and  prove  to  you. 


Any  one  of  these  advantages  is  sufficient 
to  establish  your  preference  for  a  sleeve-valve 
motored  car. 

But  the  sleeve-valve  motor  is  superior  to 
any  other  type  in  another  and  even  more 
important  way. 

All  other  types  of  motors  are  at  their  best 
while  still  new. 

The  sleeve-valve  motor  is  at  its  best  long 
after  any  other  type  of  motor  will  have  out- 
run its  usefulness. 


All  other  types 
bon  removed  every 
valves  ground  and 
lose  in  power  and  fle: 

The  sleeve-vah 
sweeter  as  it  piles 
actually  serves  to  n|tt 
more  flexible,  tnore  i 

These  advantag 
valve  motor  have  n( 
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tages  of  any  nature  to  offset  them  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

First  cost  is  a  very  little  more  than  other 
types  of  motor,  but  it  is  a  less  expensive 
motor  in  the  end. 

Our  enormous  production  enables  us  to 
equip  the  Willys-Knight  cars  with  these 
superlatively  efficient  motors  and  still  keep 
the  price  several  hundred  dollars  below  the 
cost  of  any  other  Knight  motored  car. 


Willys-Knight  cars  now  have  superlative- 
ly quiet  spiral  bevel  gears  to  balance  their 
superlatively  quiet  motors. 

The  demand  for  Willys-Knight  cars  is 
growing  faster  than  our  ability  to  increase 
the  production. 

Discuss  with  the  Overland  dealer  the 
many  advantages  these  cars  of^er  over  any 
other  and  place  your  order  now. 

Don't  wait  until  the  rush  of  spring  buy- 
ing slows  up  the  deliveries. 
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The  FRANKLIN  CAR 


IN  the  remarkable  list 
of  successful  men 
who  own  and  drive 
Franklin  Cars  there  is  an 
astonishing  number  of 
prominent  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

The  busy  doctor  uses 
his  car  all  the  time. 

He  is  subject  to  emer- 
gency calls — needs  to  be 
sure  of  his  car. 

A  car  that  he  can  leave 
at  the  curb  in  cold  weather 
without  freezing,  or  drive 

Every  practical-minded  motorist  should 
Motorist's  Dollar  is  Shrinking  "     Send 


hard  on  the  hottest  day 

without  boiFrng. 

He  must  have  a  car  easy 
to  get  into  and  out  of.  One 
that  he  can  ride  in  all  day 

without  fatigue. 

The  typical  Franklin  owner, 
whether  he  is  a  doctor  or  not, 
is  a  man  who  buys  his  car  to 
me. 

If  the  average  motorist  drove 
his  car  a  thousand  miles  or  7nore  a 
montli,  he  would  get  a  light  on 
serviccj  upkeep  and  depreciation 
that  would  give  him  some  real 
standards  for  judging  motor  car 
values. 

read  the  new  book,  "Why  the  Average 
us  your  name  on  a  postcard  for  a  copy. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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He  has  the  world's  most  wonderful  memory. 
Uuick  as  lightnint;  he  can  give  the  population  of 
any  place  in  Aunrica  of  over  5000 — He  can  Rive 
every  important  date  in  uorlt]  liistory — He  has  300,000  facts 
and  fiyurus  stored  away  in  liis  brain.  Give  this  man  \Vm. 
Berol  15  minutes  a  day  and  lie  will  strcnRtlicn  your  memory 
immeasurably.  In  popular  form,  liis  new  mail  course  will  give 
you  the  secret  of  practical,  scientific,  mental  discipliiie.  It 
18  an  astonishingly  simrile  and  easy  system  \\  hicli  makes 
"mind  wonders"  out  of  'mind  wanderers."  You  will  remem- 
ber names,  faces,  dates,  prices,  books,  lectures,  siJeecIu-ki,  etc. 
Send  to-day  for  confidential,  interesting  free  informalKin  on 
memory  buildinR  direct  by  mail.     No  asents. 

Dept.  640,    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


L  Guarantee  on 
^BrictsonTires 


A  spoeific  ]0,000  mile  written 
•narantee  for  every  Brictson 
J  ire  user.  Tiro  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  an(i  rim  cuts.  Briet- 
Bon  Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
casolino  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resilieutundeasy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  nt  our  ri^k^tlio  wcndcrful 

Borvic<»qimliti('.sof  Itrictson  Piu-umn- 

tic  Tirt'3.    Don'tpnv  utilt'ss  Piitiafiod. 

Write  today  for  dotaila  of  Frco  Trial 

Plan  and  duMcriptive  bnuk. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
50  'Se  Brlctson  Bldg.  Brooklngs.S.D. 


A  DEAF-BLIND  PRODIGY 

TTELEN  KELLER  was  practicaUy  the 
J-  -*-  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
deaf-blind,  but  others  are  now  busy  in  the 
same  training-  who  bid  fair  to  equal  her  in 
learning  and  expression.  One  of  these  is 
a  little  girl  of  tliirteen,  a  pupil  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  first  States  to 
establish  a  competent  school  for  its  deaf- 
blind.  Her  achievements  are  truly  remark- 
able, when  one  considers  the  utter  blank 
of  silence  and  darkness  in  which  her  child- 
hood began.  She  has  attained  a  vocabulary 
of  1,500  words,  and  \z  able  to  communicate 
freely  by  sign-manual  or  the  spoken  word, 
besides  learning  to  sew  skilfully  with  needle, 
and  thread,  operate  a  loom,  wTite  on  a 
■typewriter,  and  study  history,  geography, 
English,  and  arithmetic  in  Braille.  She 
has  accomplished  all  this,  too,  with  the  loss 
of  none  of  the  natural  gaiety  and  light- 
heartedness  of  the  ordinary  child.  "She 
is  interested  in  the  things  other  children 
are  interested  in,"  declares  a  writer  in  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and  adds: 

She  plays  with  her  dolls,  feeding  them, 
dressing  them,  rolling  them  in  her  doll- 
buggy,  just  as  other  little  girls  do.  She  is 
extremely  fond  of  jewelry  and  of  pretty 
clothes — a  saucer  of  ice-cream  never  gives 
her  the  pleasure  that  a  new  ribbon  does. 
She  is  unusually  neat  and  orderly  in  the 
care  of  her  possessions,  and  is  capable  of 
righteous  indignation  whenever  her  things 
are  injured  or  disturbed  by  the  other 
children. 

IVIany  of  the  deaf-bUnd  are  moody  in 
disposition,  subject  to  fits  of  uncon- 
trollable anger,  but  Oma  is  and  always 
has-  been  most  tractable  and  sweet- 
tempered.  She  accepts  whatever  comes 
to  her  and  obex's  without  question.  This 
philosophical  attitude  toward  life  is  per- 
haps the  secret  of  her  happiness  and  the 
cause  of  her  spirit  ucUe  expression  which 
charms  at  the  first  glance  at  her  face. 
Like  most  philosophers,  she  possesses  a 
keen  sense  of  humor. 

To  realize  what  tliis  really  means,  it  is 
nocessarj'  to  look  back  for  a  moment  to 
that  dark  begimiing  of  her  childhood. 
That  early  stage,  is  feelingly  described : 

Thirteen  years  ago  in  Wysox,  Ohio 
County,  Ky.,  a  little  girl  was  born  who  was 
destined  to  acliieve  in  her  education  a 
triumph  almost  unique  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  When  this  little  girl  was 
eighteen  months  old  she  suffered  an  illness 
of  spinal  meningitis,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  she  lost  her  hearing  then,  tho  it  is 
uncertain  whether  she  ever  heard,  as  up 
to  the  time  that  she  became  ill  she  had 
never  spoken.  From  the  time  that  she 
was  eighteen  months  old  until  she  was 
five  years  old  she  was  in  bed,  unable  to 
walk,  to  speak,  and  finally  to  see.  for  at 
some  time  during  that  helpless  invalidism 
the  optic  nerve  was  destroyed. 

So  it  was  that  when  she  was  weh  ^-nougli 
to  toddle  about  on  little  ankles  undeveloped 
because  of  lack  of  use.  she  faced  a  life  of 
absolute  silence  and  darkness.  Three  years 
of  unimaginable  monotony  followed,  so 
that  her  eiglitli  birthday  found  her  ignorant 
of  her  own  name,  of  even  the  fact  that 
things  aud  people  and  places  have  names, 
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of  the  meaning  of  all  human  relationships. 
The  world  for  her  consisted  of  the  dozen 
or  more  people  whom  she  happened  to 
touch  as  she  moved  about  her  mother's 
little  home;  the  universe  was  bounded 
by  the  fence  around  the  small  yard. 

She  was  conscious  of  such  sensations 
as  are  shared  in  common  with  the  lower 
animals — hunger,  thirst,  warmth,  cold, 
fatigue,  pain,  and  bodily  satisfaction,  but 
she  was  unable  to  express  such  primitive 
feelings  as  these.  Days,  blank,  meaning- 
less, hopeless,  lay  behind  her;  apparently 
the  same  dreary  stretch  of  time  lay  ahead 
of  her. 

But  in  November,  after  her  eighth 
birthday,  a  change  came  into  her  life. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  Kentucky 
legislature,  to  whose  attention  the  case 
of  a  girl  fourteen  years  old,  residing  in 
Covington,  who  had  recently  lost  her  sight 
and  hearing,  had  been  directed,  appropri- 
ated S600  a  year  for  the  education  of  the 
State's  deaf-blind  children  in  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Danville.  In  the 
fall  the  little  girl  in  Covington,  a  large 
part  of  whose  education  had  already  been 
accomplished,  decided  to  remain  at  home, 
but  the  relatives  of  the  little  girl  in  Wysox, 
hearing  of  the  opportunity  which  the  school 
offered,  brought  her  to  Dan\alle. 

Then  came  the  great  enlightenment. 
Miss  Sophia  K.  Alcorn,  who  had  been 
trained  for  teaching  the  deaf  at  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  was  chosen 
as  her  teacher.  We  are  assured  that  the 
results  teacher  and  scholar  together  have 
attained  call  from  the  observer  the  inevi- 
table comment,  "The  teacher  is  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  child."  Of  the  progress  of  Oma's 
education  we  are  told  as  follows: 

On  account  of  enforced  absences  because 
of  illness,  Oma  has  been  under  instruction 
only  about  forty  months;  she  is  now  doing 
sixth-grade  work,  and  in  many  things  out- 
classes normal  children  of  her  age.  But 
more  than  by  her  fund  of  information  and 
her  use  of  English,  the  visitor  is  imprest 
by  her  marvelous  power  of  understanding 
speech  by  merely  placing  her  hand  on  the 
speaker's  throat.  Of  the  hundred  or  more 
deaf-blind  in  the  United  States  only  three 
or  four  can  "read  the  lips,"  that  is,  under- 
stand speech  by  placing  the  hand  on  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Oma  is  not  only  an 
expert  by  this  method,  but  she  is  able  by 
simply  resting  her  hand  on  the  speaker's 
throat  to  understand  all  that  is  said  to  her. 

"How  did  you  ever  begin  with  her?" 
is  the  question  continually  asked  Miss 
Alcorn. 

"I  had  first  to  give  her  the  idea  that 
things  had  names,"  she  answered.  "So 
I  put  several  toys  into  her  hand  and  when 
she  selected  a  doll  I  spelled  '  d-o-1-1 '  against 
her  palm,  using  the  letters  of  the  manual 
alphabet.  It  took  her  eight  days  to  realize 
that  the  movements  she  felt  were  to  be 
connected  with  the  object  she  held.  After 
about  ten  days  a  doll's  bed  seemed  to 
interest  her  and  I  gave  her  the  word  'bed.' 
In  one  month's  time  she  had  learned  four 
words — 'doU,'  'cow,'  '  bed,'  and  'ball,'  and 
would  hold  up  her  hand  and  speU  them  to 
me  when  I  put  the  objects  into  her  hand." 

From  the  beginning.  Miss  Alcorn  said 
that  she  let  Oma  feel  her  mouth  as  she 
spoke  so  that  as  soon  as  possible  she  might 
get  the  idea  that  people  communicated 
with  each  other  by  word  of  mouth.  Some 
weeks   after    Oma   came    to    school    Miss 


"What's  in  a  Name?" 

IN  this  case  there  is  much  *'in  a  name,"  for 
MULTI-TUBE  is  exactly  what  the  "name" 
implies — an  inner  tube  built  up  of  many  sheets  of  thin 
rubber  "fused"  into  a  tough,  elastic  whole  of  wonderful 
tensile  strength. 

There  is  also  much  in  the  "name"  TEMPERED 
RUBBER,  for,  again,  the  description  is  accurate — rubber 
treated  by  a  process  that  tempers  it  as  finely  as  a  watch 
spring  is  tempered. 

In  the  "name"  QUAKER  there  is  assurance  of  quality 
founded  on  the  experience  of  more  than  30  years  in  the 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  business. 

QUAKER  TIRES  are  replacing  the  tires  on  thousands 
of  "factory-equipped"  cars  of  every  make.  This  ought 
to  prove  suggestive  of  the  easy-riding  qualities  of 
QUAKERS  and  their  economy.  QUAKER  TIRES 
are  built  of  Sea  Island  cotton  duck  and  the  finest  rubber, 
tempered  by  our  secret  and  exclusive  method. 

Have  the  local  Quaker  Dealer  tell  you  about  the  MULTI- 
TUBE  and   QUAKER  TIRES— both    are    "Miles   Cheaper." 

QUAKER  CITY   RUBBER  COMPANY 


F..i.,i..  ..d  PHILADELPHIA 


Sales  Division 


CHICAGO 

182  W.Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 

211  Wood  St. 


^MUtriTUBE^ 


The  farther  along  you  are  in  the  game 
the  keener  will  be  your  appreciation  of 

BURKE  GOLF 

CLUBS 

Awarded  Grand  Prize.  Panama  Exposition. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  professional  for  Burke  Grand 
Prize  Woods  and  Irons.  Write  for  Catalog  and 
Golfers'  Guide. 

The  shaft  Is  90%  of  the  club— Burke's 
Shafts  are  the  World's  Standard. 

THE  BURKE  GOLF  CO. 

46  Manning  Street 
Newark,  Ohio 


lALLEN'S  FOOT^EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to 
Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

and   use  in   the   Foot-Bath.    Makes  i 
tigrht-fitlingr  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
Over    100,000     packages     are     beinc  . 
used    by    the    German    and    Allied 
troops  at  the  front.    Notliinjj-  rests 
the  feet  so  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
It  takes  the  friction  from  the  Shoe, 
the  stinRT  out  of  Corns  and  Bunions 
and  makes   vvalkinsr  a  delight.     \Vc 
have  over  30.000  testimonials.    Try  it 
TO-n.vy.      Sold   everywhere,   25  els.  ' 
Don't  accept  any  substitute. 

"Oh t  What  ppper  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Kest  and  *     ■*  t  li  som  by  nmil.  Addrosp, 

Comfort"  AUEN  S.  OLMSTED,  le  Roy.  N.  Y. 
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THE  world  runs  on  inexorable  time  sched- 
ule.      Yet    who    can    say   what   Time 
really  is?      We  get  it  from  the  stars  but 
where  do  the  stars  get  it? 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there's  some- 
thing awe-inspiring  in  having  in  your  vest 
pocket  a  mechanism  so  delicate,  so  line,  so 
perfect,  that  it  actually  knows  and  measures 
Time — the  power  above  the  stars! 

Do  }'ou  own  such  a  watch? 

There  are  certain  types  of  men  who  haven't 
much  respect  for  Time.  Time  is  nothing  in 
the  life  of  a  tramp.  Men  of  little  character, 
wasters  and  dreamers  rather  pride  themselves 
on  their  contempt  of  Time.  Sooner  or  later, 
that  ghostly,  implacable  hand  reaches  out  and 
turns  them  back.  You  can  form  a  fairly  ac- 
curate estimate  f)f  a  man's  character  by  the 
quality  of  the  watch  he  carries  and  by  his  pride 
in  its  accuracy. 

Any  watch  will  do  for  the  man  who  is  con- 
tent to  drift  in  a  few  minutes  late,  but  what  a 
gap  there  is  between  him  and  the  man  wlio 
has  disciplined  himself  to  keep  track  of  the 
seconds ! 

A  boy  is  satisfied  witli  a  pocket  clock.  As 
he  develops  in  character,  he  demands  a  watch. 
When  he  finally  grows  to  a  man's  understand- 
ing of  things  he  wants  a  j/z/^r  nuatch. 


Which  leads  naturally  and  easily  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  Hamilton  Watches. 

The  Hamilton  \\''atch  is  known  as  the  Rail- 
road Timekeeper  of  America.  That  title  was 
honestly  earned.  Time  is  everything  to  a  rail- 
road man.  To  him,  the  words,  "Too  Late," 
are  ominous.  They  mean  to  him  failure, 
danger,  death. 

A  railroad  man  is  required 
to  own  an  accurate  watch. 
If  his  watch  varies  a  certain 
number  of  seconds  a  month, 
it  means  buy  a  new  watch  or 
get  a  new  job.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  railroad  men  own 
Hamilton  Watches.  That  is 
because  railroad  men  have 
learned,  by  comparing  notes 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  that 
the  Hamilton  of  all  watches 
comes  closest  to  absolute  ac- 
curacy— to  Star  Time.  A 
carpenter  is  the  best  judge  of 
a  saw.  The  judgment  of  rail- 
road men  as  a  class  is  Hnal 
when  it  comes  to  watches. 

Does  this  reference  to  rail- 
road watches  make  you  think 
of  the  Hamilton  Watches  as 
being  thick,  clumsy,  service- 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY,  Dept.  L. 


able  affairs?  Learn  then,  that  Hamilton  accu- 
racy is  not  attained  through  bulk.  Hamilton 
Watches  are  as  thin  and  beautiful  as  you  could 
possibly  desire. 

But  after  all,  a  watch  is  not  a  trinket  to  be 
selected  for  its  looks.  A  fine  watch  is  a  won- 
derful instrument  and  must  be  judged  solely  by 
its  performance  in  the  accurate  measuring  of 
Time. 

Buy  a  Hamilton,  not  merely  because  it  is 
beautiful,  but  for  the  deeper  reason  that  you 
can  depend  on  it  for  the  rest  of  your  life  to  tell 
you  accurate  time — Star  Time. 

Send  for  the  Hamilton  Watch 
Book — **The  Timekeeper" 

It  tells  a  lot  of  interesting  facts  about  watches 
,-ind  illustrates  the  different  Hamilton  models 
for  men  and  women.  Hamilton  Watches  sell 
for  $25.00,  #28.00,  $40.00,  $50.00,  $60.00, 
$80.00  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Hamil- 
ton Masterpiece  in  18k  gold  case.  Or  you 
can  buy  a  Hamilton  movement  to  fit  your  pres- 
ent watch  case  for  $12.25  ($13.00  In  Canada) 
and  upward.  Read  "The  Timekeeper";  then 
give  your  jeweler  an  opporttmlty  to  tell  you 
why  a  really  good  watch  Is  the  only  kind  to 
buy.  The  more  your  jeweler  knows  about 
watches  the  more  enthusiastic  he  will  be  on 
the  Hanu'lton. 

LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Alcorn  began  to  indu(»e  lior  to  iinilad'  lu-r 
as  she  gave  the  simplest  sounds  of  our 
language,  letting  her  feel  the  motions  of  her 
lips,  her  tongue,  and  the  \ibrations  pro- 
duced by  sounds  in  her  larynx.  Oma  spoke 
her  first  word,  "arm,"  three  months  after 
she  entered  school. 

At  the  end  of  about  six  months  Oma 
had  acquired  a  vocabularj-  of  about  2(M) 
words.  She  was  able  to  speak  them  and 
to  spell  them  on  her  fingers.  She  could 
form  simple  sentences  and  thus  express 
her  ideas  and  her  wants.  She  had  learned 
that  words  were  the  magic  keys  which 
would  unlock  her  prison. 

With  almost  inconceivable  effort  and 
patience  on  her  part  and  on  her  teacher's 
part  her  education  has  been  continued. 
To-day  she  bids  fair  to  become  a  world- 
prodigy. 

THE  TERRIBLE  THREE 

"T^OWN  in  El  Paso  the  prettiest  higli- 
-L^  school  girls  (according  to  e\er- 
truthful  press  dispatches)  are  playing 
nurse  to  sick  soldiers  sent  back  from  our 
so-called  punitive  expedition.  This  places 
heroism  at  a  premium  in  that  particular 
spot;  but  in  the  wilds  and  wastes  of 
Mexico  they  do  not  think  so  much  of  it. 
The  Terrible  Three,  for  instance,  insisted 
that  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work.  "It  was 
nawthin'  a-tall!"  they  declared.  Had  they 
been  prest  to  narrate  their  adventure,  they 
would  ha\  e  shied  off  without  a  word.  But 
the  correspondent  knew  their  sort  too 
well  to  tr\'  to  get  the  story  that  way. 
He  was  Damon  Runyon,  of  the  New  York 
American,  who,  when  there  are  no  wars 
on,  busies  himself  in  coaxing  baseball 
managers  to  admit  the  tremendous  salaines 
they  pay  their  star  players.  Obviously, 
such  a  man  would  have  no  slightest 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Ancient  Mariner 
himself  to  talk.  "It  was  nawthin'  a-tall, 
nawthin'  a-tall!"  the  Terrible  Three  insist. 
So  the  correspondent  smiles  contentedly 
and  sits  down  to  wait.  Jlero  Number  One 
reiterates  the  absolute  non-importance  of 
the  adventure.  Hero  Number  Two  ejacu- 
lates a  monosyllable  of  concuiTence.  Hero 
Number  Three  inquires  sohcitously  as  to 
the  probable  fate  of  the  Giants  this  year — 
pronouncing  it ' '  Jints. "  The  correspondent 
fans  himself  with  his  sombrero  and  takes 
out  a  fresh  cigar.  He  reflects  that  the 
punitive  expedition  isn't  accomplishing 
much  punitiveness  just  now,  anyway,  and 
the  story  may  be  worth  waiting  for.  He 
knows  he  has  only  to  wait  now.  The 
Great  Dam  of  Assuan  could  not  hold  it 
back.     And  so  we  read: 

"They  was  three  of  us,"  explains  Hero 
Number  One.  "We  was  a-pokin'  around 
up  Coco  C'amarhic  way  over  on  the  other 
side  of  Hearst's  Babicora  ranch  and  ten 
hombres  hopped  us  and  we  sacked  'em  up  a 
lot.  That's  all  there  was  to  it.  'Twarn't 
nothin'  a-tall.  They  was  ten  of  them,  but 
they  was  three  of  us.  That  made  it  even. 
Anybody  got  the  makin's?" 

He  is  a  floppy  sort  of  hero,  is  Hero 
Number  One.    He  has  long,  floppy  legs  and 


lie  wears  a  floppy  sombrero  hat  and  floppy 
chaps,  and  has  a  si.\-gun  flopping  at  his 
hip.  He  talks  in  floppy  sentences.  His 
regidar  business  is  prodding  the  ubiquitous 
bovine,  but  he  is  at  present  carrxing  on  a 
side-line  as  civilian  scout  for  the  punitive 
expedition. 

"Yell,  that's  all  there  was  to  it,"  says 
Hero  Number  Two,  who  is  by  way  of 
being  the  Aramis  of  these  three  musketeers. 

"They  leapt  on  us  and  we  ^avt?  'em 
a  past  in'." 

"You  ought  'a'  seen  them  spigs  tear 
out.     Man!    they  certainly  did  go." 

Spig,  it  might  be  explained  here,  is  the 
army  designation  of  Mexicans,  or  any  othi-r 
foreigners  of  darkish  hue,  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  expression  that  came  from 
Panama. 

"Say,  mister,"  says  Hero  Number 
Three,  plaintively,  "  I  hope  the  Jints  do 
sompin'  this  year." 

Hero  Number  Two  and  Hero  Number 
Three  are  soldier-scouts.  They  are  not 
so  floppy  as  Hero  Number  One,  but  they 
are  considerably  frayed.  Their  apparel 
is  so  ragged  that  it  stands  out  like  pin- 
feathers  on  a  chicken,  fluttering  in  every 
breeze.  They  have  frayed  whiskers  and 
frayed  hair.  Barring  the  automatic  pistols 
clinging  to  their  legs,  either  of  them  might 
l)ass  for  Nat  WiUs  in  liis  stage  make-up. 

"They  was  three  of  us  like  I'm  tellin" 
you,"  says  Hero  Number  One,  deftly 
rolhng  a  cigaret.  "We  was  just  a-loolcin' 
round  over  Coco  Camarhic  way  to  see 
what  we  could  see.  How  do  you  speU  it? 
Damfino — that's  where  we  was,  anj^how." 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  place,"  says  Hero 
Number  Two. 

"I  wouldn't  trade  a  two-foot  lot  in 
Flatbush  for  this  whole  damn  country," 
declares  Hero  Number  Thi-ee,  a  trifle 
vindictively.  "No,  I  wouldn't.  Say,  don't 
you  think  Kauff  and  those  other  guys 
oughtah  he'p  the  Jints?" 

"We  tm-ned  our  hawses  out  to  gi'aze 
on  the  hill  and  we  went  along  on  foot 
still  a-pokin'  and  a-lookin'  around,"  con- 
tinued Hero  Number  One. 

"We  didn't  expect  nothin',  but  we 
thought  we'd  see  what  we  could  see. 

"Well,  bimeby  we  came  to  a  stone 
wall  running  along  a  field,  and  doggone 
if  ten  hombres  didn't  pop  up  from  behind 
that  wall  and  commence  a-shootin'  and  a- 
hoUerin'  at  us.  They  didn't  hit  none  of  us, 
because  we  turned  and  done  outrun  them 
bullets." 

"I  certainly  showed  them  spigs  a  clean 
pair  of  B.  V.  D.'s,"  says  Hero  Number  Two. 

"Man!  I  certainly  let  myse'f  go.  I  says 
to  my  feet,  'Feet,  take  me  wheres,'  and 
they  done  it." 

"I  just  breezed  along  myself,"  says  Hero 
Number  Three.  "Stept  off  the  first 
quarter  in  nothin'  flat,  and  then  I  sorto 
took  hold  o'  myself  and  just  breezed.  I 
finished  on  the  chinstrap,  I  did.  Mister, 
do  you  think  Larry  Doyle  kin — " 

"We  got  behind  some  rocks  and  let  the 
boys  go  on  poppin'  away  for  a  while," 
resumed  Hero  Number  One.  "They  don't 
shoot  very  straight,  you  know,  and  so  we 
just  lay  back  there  and  listened  to  them 
bullets  pur. 

"You  know  what  a  bullet  says  to  you, 
don't  you?  It  says,  'I'm  a-goin'  to  git 
you;    I'm  a-goin'  to  git  you.'" 

''Spigs  can't  shoot,"  says  Hero  Number 
Two.  "They  ain't  none  of  'em  could  harm 
a  barn-door  stood  sideways  at  forty  feet." 

"I  dunno,"  reflected  Hero  Number 
Three.       "They  was  one  guy  had  a  hop 


That  Yearning 

for  the  Right 

Pipe  Tobacco 

When  you  see  a  man  fill  his  pipe  from  a 
tin  or  package  of  unfamiliar  color  or  design, 
do  you  wonder  if  he  has  found  the  right 
tobac<-o? 

Are  you  convinced  that  some  men  enjoy 
their  pipes  more  than  you  do  .yours? 

Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
tobacco  on  the  market  that  you  might  like 
better  than  the  kind  you  bought  last  time? 
You  haven't  "tried  them  all."  you  know. 
Unless  you  are  in  the  tobacco  business,  you 
probably  couldn't  guess  within  a  thousand  of 
the  number  of  brands  of  tobacco  manufac- 
tured in  America. 

So  there's  a  big  chance  that  you  are  still 
yearning  for  the  pipe  tobacco  that  is  just 
what  you  like. 
Maybe  it's  Edgeworth. 
We  don't  know,  but  we  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  find  out,  by  .sending 
you  a  sample  free,  if  you  will  just  signify 
that  you  are  willing  to  try  it. 

Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  post  card,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and 
address  of  a  tobacco  store 
^•ou  sometimespatrouize, 
will  bring  you  a  generous 
sample  of  Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco,  free 
and  postpaid. 

Edgeworth  is 
put  up  in  Plug 
Slice  and  Ready- 
Rubbed.  The  two 
differ  only  in  form 
—  they  are  the 
same  tobacco. 
Edgeworth  is 
worked  up  from 
the  properly  aged 
tobacco  leaf,  put 
through  a  drying 
and  "ordering" 
process  and  under  enormous  pressiu-e  made 
into  flat  cakes  or  plugs.  These  plugs  are  then 
placed  under  keen,  thin  blades  that  slice 
them  into  oblong  slices.  In  this  form  they 
are  sold  as  Plug  Slice.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice 
comes  to  you  wTapjied  in  gold  foil,  in  flat 
blue  tins,  and  the  one-to-a-pipeful  slices  are 
prepared  for  the  pipe  by  rubbing  the  sHee  in 
the  hand  until  it  is  broken  into  small  bits. 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  for 
the  pipe — rubbed  up  in  special  machines 
before  packing. 

You  may  sample  either  the  Plug  Slice  or 
the  Ready-Rubbed,  and  if  you  wish  to  try 
both,  we  will  send  both,  free  and  postpaid. 
If  you  have  never  tried  Edgeworth,  you 
will  never  have  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. 

When  we  start  to  describe  its  mellowness, 
or  its  flavors,  our  words  have  a  more  or  less 
empty  sound  and  we  prefer  simply  to  invite 
you  to  try  it. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  lOc  for  pock(>t  size  tin,  oOc  for 
large  tin,  ."ftl.CX)  for  humidor  tin.  Edgewort  h 
Plug  Slice  is  L^c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  It  is 
on  sale  practically  everywhere.  Mailed  pre- 
paid where  no  dealer  can  supjjly. 

If  3'ou  will  accept  the  proffer  of  the  sam- 
ples, ^\Tite  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South 
21st  Street,  Richmoiul,  Va.  This  firm  was 
established  in  1877,  and  besides  Edgeworth 
makes  several  other  brands  of  smoking  to- 
bacco, including  the  well-known  Qboid — 
gi'anulated  plug  —  a  great  favorite  with 
smokers  for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant » — If  your  johlxT 
cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  &  Bn)tlier  Co. 
will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two  dozen  carton  of 
any  size  of  the  l^lug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  by  pre- 
paid parcel  post  ul  sumcpriceyuu  would  pay  jubl^er 
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That's  a  good  reason  for  looking 
for  ^f0^  when  you  buy  shirts 
this  Spring.  You  get  GUARAN- 
TEED fit,  color  and  wear,  at  ;^1.50 
and  up.    Ask  your  dealer. 

See  the  Nek-ban-tab.  It's  only  on  Emery  shirts 
and  it's  there  to  open  the  button-pocket  for  you 
(at  back  of  neckband). 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


Buy  BUCKSKIN 

Guaranteed  Tires  at 
Greatly  Reduced  Prices 


WE    absolutely    guarantee 
every   Buckskin   to   give 
!4000   miles   of   service.      If   it 
doesn't,  a  credit  in  full  will  be 
\  allowed  on  the  unexpired  mile- 
'  age  and  we'll  pay  the  express- 
age  both  ways.  Could  you  ask 
for  anything  fairer  than  that? 


B 


UCKSKIN 


PLAIN  o  NON-SKID 
Guaranteed  TIRES 


are  black  tread  tires — of  the  finest  pro- 
curable material  and  subject  to  a  most 
rigid  inspection  at  our  factory.  Tliey 
are  low  in  price — high  in  quality.  Be- 
cause we  have  ideal  manufacturing 
conditions,  and  because  we  sell  to  you 
direct,  we  can  offer  these  tires  and 
tubes  at  prices  which  are  "the  lowest 
in  America." 

Write  today  for  details  of  our  low-price 
offer  to  car  owners.  Our  last  year's  custo- 
mersare  buying  Buckskins  again  this  year. 

REFERENCES — Dun's,  Bradstreefs, 
The  George  D.  Barter  Bank  of  Can'ijn, 
C,  and  The  Cummings  Trust  Co.  jf 
Carrollton.  O. 

The  L.  and  M.  Rubber  Co. 
Dept.  8,  Carrollton,  O. 

Manufacturers  at  Rubber  Ooods  Since  1904. 
Western  Distributini:  Office,  1436  3.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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on  his  fast  one  when  it  come  by  me.  He 
a'most  dusted  mo  off,  he  did." 

"So  we  picked  up  our  rifles  and  circled 
around  a  few  and  went  after  them  fellers," 
says  Hero  Number  Three. 

"Yeh,  that's  what  we  done,"  put  in 
Hero  Number  Two.  "They  was  ten  of 
them  behind  that  stone  wall  and  we  had 
to  fust  cut  'em  to  our  size,"  goes  on  Hero 
Number  One. 

"We  slipt  into  one  side  o'  them — " 

"We  flanked  'em,"  interrupted  Hero 
Number  Three,  making  it  sound  more 
likely. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Hero  Number  One. 
"That's  .what  we  done.  We  picked  off 
some  o'  'em  gradual,  and  furst  thing  we 
knew  the  rest  of  the  pull,  pot  'n'  biliu', 
got  up  and  dusted." 

"They  beat  it,"  explained  Hero  Number 
One. 

"They  lammed,"  says  Hero  Number 
Three. 

"Mister,  do  you  know  what  I'm  gonnah 
do  the  furst  thing  when  I  get  outah  this 
army?  I'm  gonnah  tear  right  out  for  New 
York  to  see  the  Jints.  I  always  like  the 
Jints,  I  did." 

"Killed?"  repeats  Hero  Number  One. 
"I  dunno.  One  or  two,  mebbe;  then  we 
wounded  three  or  four.  They  was  led 
by  a  fellar  named  Galivez,  who  used 
to  be  a  Carranza  soldier,  but  who  is  now 
a  chief  under  Villa." 

"'Twarn't  nothing,  'twarn't  nothing  a- 
tall." 

"Naw,"  says  Hero  Number  Two. 

"Nope,"  says  Hero  Number  Three, 
and  they  straggle  away. 


HOW  SINN  FEIN  WENT  ABOUT  IT 

*<  n^HE  tale  of  Dublin  in  the  last  few 
J-  days  reads  Uke  a  page  from  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,"  de- 
clared an  eye-witness  of  the  recent  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
new  Republic  came  into  the  world  still- 
born. There  are  many  references  by 
others,  who  were  caught  in  the  angry  vor- 
tex of  events,  to  the  days  of  the  Commune 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  revealing  unmis- 
takably the  intense  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed in  Dublin  during  those  few  days 
succeeding  the  arrest  of  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment. If  we  are  tempted  now  to  think 
that  the  whole  matter  may  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  we  have  only  to  glance 
over  the  stories  of  peopl*  who  were  actuallj^ 
present  when  the  first  shots  were  fired,  to 
realize  how  violently  the  pot  was  boiling. 
There  are  glimpses  in  the  course  of  their 
accounts  that  bring  up  in  the  mind  a 
blending  of  the  frantic  times  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  ragged,  desperate  days 
of  our  own  revolt  against  England.  A 
witness,  whose  story  is  given  by  the  New 
York  Sun,  in  telling  of  the  advance  of  the 
military  says: 

Wednesday  I  went  to  Davis's  provision- 
store  at  the  corner  of  a  bridge,  but  found 
the  military  in  charge,  having  driven  the 
rebels  out.  The  military  began  to  arrive 
in  the  evening.  They  proceeded  to  creep 
to  the  houses  occupied  by  the  rebels, 
taking  what  cover  they  could. 


The  snipers  were  ready,  however.  I 
saw  soldiers  badly  wounded.  It  took  us 
all  aback  a  few  minutes  until  we  were 
inspired  to  action  by  the  bravest  deed  I 
ever  saw.  An  Irish  girl,  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  old,  dashed  out  of  a  house 
and  ran  hke  a  deer  in  face  of  the  hail  of 
the  snipers'  bullets,  grasped  a  wounded 
soldier  under  his  arms  and  dragged  him 
where  others  were  ready  to  carry  him  to 
the  hospital. 

Then  she  ran  back  for  another  stricken 
man.  Her  example  inspired  all.  Nurses 
and  doctors  from  a  hospital  near  by 
and  clergy  and  civilians  joined  in  the 
rescue,  but  that  young  girl  led  us  all. 

Further  on  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  red 
war  in  what  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
a  peaceful  and  fairly  prosperous  city: 

All  the  tramway-cars  had  been  seized 
by  the  enemy  and  converted  into  barri- 
cades, a  number  being  turned  on  their  sides. 
Motor-cars,  lorries,  vans,  side-cars,  and 
brewers'  drays  were  similarly  utilized. 

Stephen's  Green  was  occupied  and  barbed 
wire  was  strung  across  the  roadway. 
Several  well-known  clubs  were  looted 
and  converted  into  observation  stations 
and  snipers'  posts,  riflemen  effectively  firing 
from  the  upper  windows.  Early  in  the 
fight  the  Four  Courts  fell  to  the  enemy. 
The  famous  law  library,  with  its  great  mass 
of  historic  records,  was  dismantled  and 
the  heavy  books  were  used  to  take  the 
place  of  sand-bags,  of  which  the  rebels 
had  only  a  few. 

Grafton  Street  was  the  next  to  suffer 
after  Sackville  Street.  Here  there  were 
more  wholesale  looting  and  a  great  deal 
of  sniping  from  roofs  and  windows.  At 
the  height  of  the  fighting  two  priests 
came  forward  in  one  of  the  streets  bravely 
and  fearlessly  to  attend  the  wounded 
civilians.  One  of  them  was  immediately 
hit  by  a  Sinn  Fein  buUet.  As  he  feU  the 
second  priest  hurried  to  aid  him,  and  he 
too  was  shot.  Whether  the  two  were 
killed  or  not  I  can  not  say. 

Other  incidents  are  recorded  in  the  story 
told  to  the  New  York  Times  correspondent 
by  Herbert  Goodwin,  who  saw  three  days 
of  the  revolt.     It  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Just  upon  the  stroke  of  noon  on  Monday 
a  mob  of  armed  men,  young  fellows  most 
of  them,  with  fixt  bayonets,  bandoliers 
slung  across  their  shoulders,  and  soft  felt 
hats  as  the  nearest  approach  to  uniformity 
in  dress,  burst  into  the  General  Post-Office 
and  bruskly  told  some  300  workers  to 
clear  out.  Thus  began  the  Sinn  Fein 
rebellion,  which  when  I  left  the  city  had 
its  headquarters  in  the  Postal  Building 
overlooking  Saclc\dlle  Street. 

The  rebels  followed  up  their  first  coup 
by  taking  possession  of  Stephen's  Green 
and  several  corner  public  houses  [saloons] 
commanding  strategical  positions  dominat- 
ing various  approaches.  Immediately  they 
captured  a  point,  they  hoisted  the  rebel 
flag  of  green,  white,  and  yellow  emblazoned 
with  a  harp. 

The  rising,  so  far  as  Dublin  was  con- 
cerned, was  in  the  main  restricted  to  a 
compact  area  in  the  heart  of  the  citj'  with 
the  rebels  in  three  main  bodies,  which 
covered  the  important  approaches.  The 
whole  plan  bore  evidences  of  having  been 
carefully  thought  out. 

The  rebels  bivouacked  on  Stephen's 
Green,  where  they  threw  up  entrenchments 
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^Il4iy  Right 

Smoking  Pay 


UULuT 


^  ' •' it > -•'^jr ^-'  y'l^ -.-i-  ^ '--, 


*'How  shall  we  get  the 
most  from  life?" 

Millions  are  asking  today! 
The  answer? 

Through  7noderationl 

"Don't  over-eat  or  over- 
play or  over-work  or  over- 
smoke"— those  are  the  rules! 

The  man  who  moves  with 
the  modern  trend  obeys  them. 
He  "passes  up"  heavy  cigars. 
He  chooses  the  goodly  tasting, 
milder  kind  that  soothes. 

He  smokes  increasingly  the 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

Now  why — particularly — 
ROBERT  BURNS? 

Because,  though  splendidly 
flavor-satisfying,  it  is  7nild  and 
therefore  best  for  you.  Because 
it  never  fuddles  us  or  dulls  our 
edge  as  many  stronger-than- 
moderate  cigars  will  do. 


^aw^^ 


And  because  it  stands  for 
moderate  smoking  and  wiser 
living — for  the  things  that  pay  I 


* 


* 


There  is  no  mystery  about 
this  satisfying  quality  of 
ROBERT  BURNSthatleaves 
only  fragrant  memories  be- 
hind. 

The  blend  and  the  curing 
explain  it.  Its  Havana  filler 
gives  it  fine  flavor.  Our  own 
special  curing  gives  that 
Havana  rare  mildness.  The 
neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps 
that  mildness.  The  result? 
Ripe,  delicious  flavor  and  yet 
a  soothing^  restful  smoke. 

The  ROBERT  BURNS  is  mov- 
ing forward  with  the  modern  times.  It 
is  today  a  better  cigar  than  it  has  ever 
been. 


Have  you  tried  one  lately? 


Little  Bobbie  5^ 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is  a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT  BURNS  himself.     Price  5c. 


Sold  by  thousands  of 
dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and 
particularly  by  those 
who  display  this  sipn.       Straiton    Gf    Storm,  Manufacturers,    119    West    40th     Street,    New    York     City 
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A  Loud  Report;  A  Puff  of  Smoke;  Fire! 


im^ 


It  all  happened  in  five  seconds. 
We  jumped  for  our  lives. 

Ten  minutes,  and  that  new  car  was 
— ^junk.   I  was  heartbroken. 

But  when  I  thought  what  the  loss 
meant  to  Fred  1  dried  my  tears.  It 
had  taken  him  two  long  months  to 
select  the  car.  And  he  had  to  wait 
six  weeks  for  delivery.  It  would 
take  weeks,  perhaps  months,  to  get 
another. 

Miles  from  home.  The  road,  de> 
serted.  The  night,  inky  black.  I 
shivered. 

"Only  yesterday,"  Fred  moaned, 
**I  saw  a  window  full  of  those  Pyrene 
fire  extinguishers.  Why  didn't  I  get 
one?  It  would  have  saved  our  car." 

3  A.  M.,  after  trudging  five  miles, 
we  arrived  at  a  village  hotel.  It  was 
vile,  but  we  were  too  tired  to  care. 


We  have  Pyrene  now  on  our  new 
car.  Besides  protecting  the  car,  it 
protects  our  lives  and  insures  us 
against  calamities.  It  also  saves  1 5% 
on  the  auto  insurance  premiums  every 
year. 

If  your  car  isn't  protected  from  fire 
— take  a  woman's  word  and  go  get 
a  Pyrene. 

Nearly  one  million  are  now  in  use. 
Sold  by  auto  supply,  hardware,  elec- 
trical, mill  supply  and  implement 
dealers,  leading  drug,  department 
and  general  stores.  $7.50,  complete 
with  automobile  bracket. 

Inspected,  approved  and  labeled  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Write  to  the  Pyrene   Company  for 
an  interesting  booklet,  "Fire  Fotos." 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
65  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Manufacturers,  owners  of  buildings  ot" 
heads  of  local  fire  departments  are  invited 
to  submit  their  fire  protection  problems  to 
Chief  William  Guerin,  head  of  the  Pyrene 
Engineering  Bureau.  This  service  is  rendered 
free  of  charge.  Catalog  of  complete  line  of 
(ire  protection  appliances  on  request. 


Sis  was  trapped.  Her  room  was  afire. 
Mother  and  Dad  were  away. 

1  ran  for  the  Pyrene  Fire  Ejctinguisher 
that  hung  by  the  phone.  With  a  few  pumps 
1  put  out  the  (ireandSisescapedhomher  room. 

1  hate  to  think  what  might  have  happened 
that  night  without  Pyrene, 
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surmounted  by  sand-bags  and  wood 
material.  They  had  in  view  bairels  which 
looked  like  powder-kegs.  Within  twenty- 
foiu*  hours  they  had  estabhshed  positions 
at  Kelly's  Corner  at  Da\is's  pubHc-house, 
a  good  point  for  checking  any  advance 
along  the  canal.  By  Delahiint's,  a  con- 
tinuance from  Kelly's  Corner  overlooking 
Camden  Street,  there  Avas  easy  connection 
between  all  these  positions. 

Besides  armed  >Sinn  Feiners,  many 
young  men  without  rifles  seemed  to  be 
acting  as  sentinels.  For  the  most  part  the 
rebels  w^ere  armed  with  old-fashioned  rifles 
and  a  wonderful  collection  of  bayonets  of 
all  ages.  There  was  hardly  a  modern  rifle 
to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  bullets  were  of 
a  type  that  inflicts  terrible  wounds. 
Their  equipment  was  supplemented  by  a 
])it  of  looting  on  the  quays  which  included 
a  substantial  haid  of  revolvers  and 
ammunition. 

The  rebels  made  no  attempt  to  mount 
guards  at  the  approaches  to  their  strong- 
holds, but  they  moved  about  quite  openly, 
hundreds  of  them.  On  Monday  night  the 
Post-Office  remained  lighted  up,  and  you 
could  see  the  occupants  in  groups  in  the 
rooms.  The  men  were  smoking  theu*  pipes 
and  carrying  their  rifles  with  fixt  bayonets. 
They  had  adopted  the  drastic  measure 
of  shooting  at  any  one  who  came  near 
the  building  when  they  seized  it,  and 
after  that  they  seemed  to  regard  with  tol- 
erant indifference  the  passive  crowd  which 
kept  some  distance  off. 

Their  only  sentinel  was  a  young  fellow 
farther  up  the  street  toward  the  Castle, 
and  he  smoked  his  pipe  while  he  mounted 
guard,  which  recalls  another  noteworthy 
circumstance  in  guard-mounting,  and  that 
is,  that  throughout  Monday  evening  a 
military  sentry  on  duty  with  fixt  bayonet 
remained  at  his  post  outside  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  without  molestation. 

One  of  the  first  soldiers  to  fall  in  the 
rebellion  was  a  sergeant,  who  dashed 
with  a  little  company  into  the  Post-Oifice 
when  the  raid  was  made.  He  was  shot 
in  the  head. 

A  telephone-girl  who  hails  from  Scot- 
land bravely  refused  to  obey  an  order  to 
quit  and  insisted  on  remaining  to  bandage 
the  sergeant's  head.  She  saved  his  life. 
i\jiother  plucky  rescue  was  by  a  young  priest 
who  went  to  the  assistance  of  a  wounded 
man  lying  in  the  danger-zone  in  Dame 
Street.  He  had  been  left  there  helpless 
"with  a  wound  in  his  head,  and  people  hesi- 
tated about  rescuing  him  under  the  rebel 
fire,  but  the  priest  made  no  pause,  and  he 
took  the  sufferer  to  the  hospital.  On 
Tuesday  evening  I  assisted  to  the  hospital 
a  poor  boy  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
stomach  at  Stephen's  Green.  Another 
incident  was  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient 
rifle  lying  on  the  pavement  in  Aungier 
Street,  no  one  venturing  to  claim  it  or 
to  secure  it  as  a  trophy. 

A  striking  figure  in  the  rebellion  is  an 
elderly  woman  stated  to  be  of  liigh  title 
who  is  spokfen  of  as  a  Sinn  Fein  leader. 
She  appeared  in  a  uniform  consisting  of  a 
green  tunic  and  trousers  and  carried  a 
rifle  with  a  fixt  bayonet. 

The  rebel  force's  strength  could  only 
be  roughly  guessed  at,  and  it  included 
men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  who  had  come  into  the  city  for  the 
Sunday  demonstration.  I  did  not  see 
any  veterans  in  the  ranks.  The  troops 
dealing  with  the  rebellion  had  di'awu  up 
cordons  in  streets  by  the  time  1  finalh-  left 
the  city. 


SPEEDI\(;  DOWN  THE  GIPSY  TRAIL     | 

A  LL  the  world  has  turned  Gipsy  nowa-  ' 
-^^-  days,  and  is  living  on  the  road,  eating  ' 
under  the  wayside  trees  and  only  sleeping 
under  a  roof  while  the  automobile  is  being  j 
made  read^•  for  the  next  day's  wandering. 
So  it's  no  wonder  the  real  Gipsies,  who  have 
the  Wanderlust  in  their  very  bones,  have 
discerned  the  advantage  of  wand(»ring  on 
rubber  tires  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  Travel- 
ers teU  that  the  railroad-trains  of  Turkestan 
are  crowded  with  the  nomad  tribes  who 
ride  and  ride  as  long  as  they  have  a  cent 
for  carfare.  Our  American  Gipsies  are 
nomads,  too,  and  while  the^v  huxe  been  slow 
in  adopting  the  motor-car  and  the  l^uUman, 
we  learn  that  they  have  discovered  them 
at  last.  The  Kansas  City  Star,  however, 
\aews  the  fact  -with,  regret,  and  says: 

Modern  invention  is  taking  the  romance 
out  of  everything.  Think  of  a  band  of 
Gii)sies  traveling  in  motor-cars  and  another 
band  chartering  a  Pidlman-car  for  a  trip 
across  country!  But  that  is  what  was  don(! 
in  the  last  week  or  two.  Old  King  John 
and  his  band  of  Gipsies  went  from  Omaha 
to  Chicago  in  a  private  Pullman-ear.  In 
Fresno,  C'al.,  a  convention  of  Gipsies  was 
held,  and  many  went  in  motor-cars  of  their 
own.  The  daughter  of  Frank  Fortima,  king 
of  a  band  of  Gipsies,  a  bride  of  a  few  days, 
went  to  the  convention  mth  her  husband, 
Joe  Adams,  in  a  $2,000  motor-car,  which 
he  had  given  her  as  a  wedding-present. 

All  the  romance  and  sentiment  will  go 
out  of  the  Gipsy  life  if  they  are  going  to 
travel  in  motor-caivs  and  railway-trains 
like  the  rest  of  us.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  van  with  the  gaudily  painted  sides, 
the  Gipsy  "wardo"  that  we  used  to  watch 
Avdth  en^dous  eyes  as  it  came  up  from  that 
delightful  somewhere  beyond  the  horizon 
and  drifted  slowly  past  along  the  country 
road,  dark-haired  girls  peering  out  from 
between  red  curtains,  and  strange,  silent, 
men,  brothers  to  all-out-of-doors,  a  caval- 
cade as  alliu-ing  in  its  mystery  as  the  red 
and  gilt  wagons  of  a  circus  traveling 
overland. 

And  the  Gipsy-camp  pitched  beneath 
the  big  cottonw^ood-tree  beyond  the  creek 
at  the  edge  of  the  "village.  Old  crones 
sitting  about  the  log-fii'e  smoking  and  tell- 
ing fortunes.  We  used  to  watch  them, 
remembering  the  legends  we  had  read  of 
them,  their  origin  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
ages,  and  wonder  were  they  the  "Lost 
Ten  Tribes  of  Israel"  or  the  "mixed 
multitude"  that  followed  Moses  out  of 
Egypt,  or  were  they  the  children  of  (^ain, 
or  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  inheritors  of  the 
curse  of  their  father,  doomed  to  wander 
forever  wdthout  rest. 

How  the  savage  within  us  tingled  to 
climb  into  that  gorgeous  Aan  and  go 
a-roving  off  and  off,  to  have  no  more 
chores  to  do,  no  school-lessons  to  study, 
no  Sunday-school  verses  to  learn,  to  leave 
it  all  behind  and  just  go  roaming,  to  talk 
with  the  wild  brook,  to  listen  to  the 
whisper  of  the  wood  "wind,  the  patter  of 
rain  on  the  roof,  the  slu'illing  of  crickets 
in  the  sod. 

If  tlie  Gipsies  take  ordinary  railway- 
and  motor-cars,  the  next  stej)  will  be  to 
abandon  the  roadside  camp  upon  the  green 
and  to  live  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
then  to  a  home  in  town,  and  before  long, 
hy  process  of  evolution  along  now  linos  of 


Railroads  spend  thou- 
sands every  year  testing  and 
inspecting  their  blcck  sys- 
tems for  the  traveller's  safety. 
Casualty  companies  get  an- 
nual premiums  for  making 
sure  that  the  cables  on  ele- 
vators w^on't  break. 

Nobody  pays  anybody  any- 
thing to  come  around  fre- 
quently to  see  that  your  car 
carries 

BKTAV\U 

Yet  your  family's  safety  and 
your  own  safety  is  a  lot  more 
important  to  you  than  the 
safety  of  passengers  is  to 
hired  inspectors. 

Is  your  car  tired — 
or  are  you? 

TryBATAVIAS 


SECURITY 
ITIRES 


A  Few  Exclusive   Territories 
For  Dealers  Still  Open 

THE  B  ATAVI A  RUBBER  CO. 

Factory  at 
BATAVIA  -  NEW  YORK 
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less  gasoline 
more  power 
more   speed 

if  you  equip  your  car  with 
THE  AUTOMATIC 


"Runs  ijour  car  on  lean  gasoline" 

You  can  get  one-third  more  mileage 
from  every  gallon  of  gasoline,  more  speed, 
more  power — with  quicker  pick-up  and 
a  virtual  elimination  of  carbon  deposits 
— by  simply  screwing  this  wonderful 
tried-and-proved  device 
into  your  manifold. 
Absolutely  automatic 
in  action,  no  adjust- 
ments, no  levers  to 
operate.  The  right 
mixture  for  perfect 
combustion  assured  at 
every  speed — from  four 
miles  to  forty — by  auto- 
matic air-control  valve  op- 
erated by  the  air-flow  into 
-  your  radiator. 
The  saving  of  gasoline  alone  will  pajr  for  the 
Automatic  Gassave  eight  or  ten  times  every 
year.     Guaranteed  for  two  years,  sold  on 

30  days'  trial 
— money  refunded 

if  you  are  in  any  way  dissatisfied. 

rfK^    ALL  CARS 
^O    Parcel  Post 
TT  Prepaid — Complete 

ready  for  attachment.  State  make 
and  model  of  car  when  ordering. 
Write  to-day  for  descriptive  leaf- 
let, FREE. 

LEATHERS  BROTHERS  CO. 
Box  17,  Howard,  Pa. 

Reference:  First  Natl.  Bank.  Howard,  Pa. 

"n  F  A  T  F  "R  ^  ^'^^  repre- 
i-' •L'xVJLfl-/ XS.M    sentatives— 

WANTED  Vi^Sr  tltZ 

an  earn  exclusive  territory  by  sales. 
Liberal  contract — we  sell  no  territory. 


Send  $2  and  we*ll  deliver  free 

l/^^£5f^  "  Hour-GIass  "  Chair 

To  acquaint  you 
with  this  unique 
Oriental  furniture  we 
will  send  this  artistic 
Canton  rattan  "hour- 
glass" chair  by  parcel 
post  prepaid  (safe 
delivery  guaranteed) 
for  $2. 

Carefully  woven  of 

weather  -  proof    rattan, 

with  seat    10  inches  in 

diameter  and  back    18 

inches  high.    Not  a  toy 

but  a  practical  chair  for  a 

child,  inexactly  the  same  Order  No.  l  1102 

design  and  workmanship  as  our  regular  size  at  $5.50. 

From  Canton,  China,  we  import  these  comfort- 
able summer  chairs,  and  there  is  not  a  visible  nail 
in  them.  They  will  not  sink  into  the  lawn  nor 
scratch  the  porch  and  are  greatly  improved  when 
occasionally  sprayed  with  water. 
IVriro  for  "r«mfort:iIil<>  Siiiniiirr  Fiiriiltiiro" 
Mailed  postpaid  on  request,  llluslrates  and  describes  our 
complete  line  of  Canton  ratt^in  furniture,  including  chairs, 
chaise  loungeSi  tables,  stools,  etc.,  and  explains  how  sf-'fc- 
tions  may  be  made  by  mail,  no  matter  how  far  from  New 
York  you  reside,  bend  now  as  the  edition  is  limited. 
Address  Dept.  30. 

'A-A-VANTlNE-aCO-Inc- 

Fifth  Ave.  and  Thirty-Ninth  St.  New  York 

The  Largest  Oriental  Store  in  the  World 


living,  they  vnW.  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
melting-pot  and  become  "Gorgios"  like 
the  rest  of  lis. 

That  may  be  the  destiny  of  the  Romany, 
and  maybe  the  motor-car  is  to  bring  it 
about,  and  that,  may  be  best  for  the  Gipsy 
and  for  us,  but,  just  the  same,  a  few  of  us, 
at  least,  would  rather  see  unchanged  the 
Gipsy- van  and  the  Gipsy-camp  and  the 
' '  pat  teran' ' — t  hat  aiTangement  of  sticks  and 
grass  and  stones  that  has  been  the  Gipsy 
road-sign  in  all  lands  in  their  thousands 
of  years  of  roving. 


A  HEN  OF  NOTE 

WHEN  Europe  and  America  went  to 
the  theater  to  see  Edmond  Rostand's 
"Chantecler"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
remarkable  interest  evinced  in  the  affairs 
of  the  hennery  was  not  whoUy  of  an 
academic  or  literary  nature.  We  humans 
are  blind  and  deaf,  indeed,  if  we  imagine 
that  Ufe  does  not  hold  as  many  heights  and 
depths,  marvels  and  surprizes,  among  the 
Gallinaceans  as  in  our  own  sphere.  Real 
drama  is  to  be  found  there  every  day,  even 
tho  it  may  not  always  reach  to  tragedy  so 
profound  as  that  epitomized  in  the  old 
barn-yard  saying:  "Yesterday  an  egg, 
to-morrow  a  feather-duster!"  Let  us  not 
regard  the  apparently  humble  hen  too 
condescendingly.  She,  too,  is  capable  of 
greatness.  Hendom  has  its  sagas.  "The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  is  not  to  be 
too  confidently  compared  to  "The  Lay  of 
Spanish  Annie."  The  latter  appears  in 
prose  and  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  as  follows: 

From  the  town-limits  of  Dayville,  near 
Hartford,  in  the  sober  State  of  Connecticut, 
comes  the  blithe  tale  of  Spanish  Annie, 
a  well-preserved  hen,  aged  twenty-nine 
years,  of  the  Black  Spanish  variety,  the 
personal  property  and  pride  of  Col.  James 
Blanchard. 

On  April  24,  after  several  years  of  re- 
tirement from  active  business,  Annie  came 
down  to  the  office,  spoke  pleasantly  to  all 
her  friends,  assumed  the  attitude  of 
gallinaceous  industry,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, without  any  special  self-advertising, 
laid  a  nice  little  brown  egg,  scratched 
around  a  bit,  and  then  said  she  thought  she 
would  take  the  afternoon  off  and  go  to 
the  ball  game. 

Colonel  Blanchard,  having  consulted 
his  files,  relates  that  Annie  was  hatched  on 
July  4,  1887,  and  for  years  thereafter 
contributed  generously  to  the  egg-supply 
of  the  family;  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
productivity  she  assumed,  quite  informally, 
the  post  of  biddy  emerita,  laying  no  eggs 
herself  but  offering  wise  counsel  to  the 
other  hens  and  frequently  serving  as  a 
pinch-setter  during  intervals  of  languor 
in  the  poultry-yard.  Within  a  year  Annie 
attained  fame  by  hatching  out  a  fine  brood 
of  chickens  and  got  her  name  and  por- 
trait in  several  newspapers,  where  she  was 
hailed  as  a  world-champion.  AH  must 
agree  that  she  has  now  cinched  that 
proud  title. 

What  Colonel  Blanchard  wiQ  do  with 
Annie's  little  brown  warm-storage  egg, 
mislaid  in  her  economy  for  so  extended  a 
period,  is  not  yet  known.     He  should  not 


Whether  served  in  a  famous 
hotel  or  on  your  own  table, 
they  are  always  the  same — full 
of  spicy  mellow  flavors  that 
captivate  the  lazy  springtime 
appetite. 

Give    your    family    a 

^/^"^Nn^       chance     to     tell 

you      how 

good  Pin 

Money 

Pickles 


Lexicon  iJ^ 


RROW 
COLLAPi 


Style  for  Spring  has  ample  space 
for  the  bow  or  four-in-hand 
knot.  The  material  in  Arrow 
Collar?  IS  stronger  and  finer  than 
that  m  ordinary  collars.  ' 

2  for  25c 

CLUETT.  PE.M10DV  fe?  CO-  INCV 
MAKERS  TROY.  NY 
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omit  any  word  or  act  looking  toward  the 
successful  hatching  thereof  in  the  interest 
of  all  henhood,  for  such  an  unmistakable 
intimation  of  immortality  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Spanish  Annie's  glossy  black  plumage 
has  now  become  streaked  with  white,  as 
she  disdains  cosmetics  and  is  distinctly 
domestic  in  all  her  walk  and  conversation. 
Yet  after  this  ultimate  expression  of  her 
prowess  in  faithful  industry  (if  indeed  she 
is  now  not  too  proud  to  stop  and  satis- 
fied to  call  the  game)  her  tribe  should  in- 
crease. Colonel  Blanchard  surely  has  some 
trustworthy  hen  whose  cooperation  he  can 
enMst  as  a  brooder,  if  Annie  herself  does 
not  wish  to  complete  her  work.  The  world 
needs  such  hens.  Annie  has  sm-ely  done 
her  owTi  full  duty.  It  is  now  up  to  her 
proud  owner  to  keep  her  faith  and  pass 
on  the  torch. 


AN  ANCIENT  OPTIMIST 

'  I  "HE  man  or  woman  under  the  speU  of 
-*■  self-pity  cultivates  -with  difficultj'  the 
art  of  m?.,king  the  best  of  it.  Not  only  is 
optimism  distasteful  to  the  self-pitier,  it 
often  drives  him  to  the  point  of  frenzy. 
He  recognizes  it  instinctively  as  the  deadly 
enemy  of  all  that  vitiates  his  faith  and 
hope  and  destroys  his  vision,  and  he 
opposes  it  tooth  and  nail.  He  would  find 
little  sj-mpathy,  for  example,  for  the  old 
fellow  of  whom  Dr.  Frank  Crane  teUs  in 
one  of  his  daily  articles  in  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  whom  he  calls  ' '  an  incurable  old 
optimist."  The  story  of  this  old  man 
Dr.  Crane  picked  up  in  a  clipping,  and  he 
is  eager  to  pass  it  on,  "for,"  he  says,  "it 
stimulated  my  heart,  aerated  my  lungs, 
kneaded  my  liver,  promoted  the  deoppila- 
tion  of  my  spleen,  roused  up  my  various 
ductless  glands,  scared  my  hostile  microbes, 
and  did  my  soid  good!"     He  continues: 

It  told  of  an  old  man  who  is  just  sitting 
around  waiting  for  death  to  call  and  get 
him.  AU  summer  he  occupies  a  rocking- 
chair  on  the  front  porch.  In  the  winter 
the  rocker  is  moved  into  the  back  parlor, 
and  his  travels  are  confined  to  the  territory 
lying  between  that  chair  and  his  bedroom 
and  that  chair  and  the  dining-room.  He 
can't  do  anything  but  smoke,  and  not  as 
much  of  that  as  he  used  to.  He  eats  only 
the  plainest  of  food.  He  can't  read  any- 
thing, is  not  able  to  make  anything,  and 
doesn't  want  to  play  anything. 

Yet  he's  cheerful  aU  day  long,  never  has 
a  grouch,  likes  everybody,  and  is  liked  by 
everybody,  thinks  it  a  fine  old  world  to 
live  in,  never  indulges  in  want-to-go-out-in- 
the-garden-and-eat-worms  talk,  and  is  a 
God-blest  lump  of  sunshine  in  the  house. 

"Yep,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  on  eighty- 
two.  I've  been  bald-headed  for  thu-ty 
years,  a  Avidower  for  twenty-five,  had 
indigestion  nearly  all  my  life,  can't  hear 
much  unless  folks  holler  at  me,  can't  see 
to  read,  am  kind  o'  wabbly  on  my  feet,  and 
I've  only  got  two  teeth  left,  but,  thank 
God,  they  hit." 

Whenever  I  hear  a  big,  husky,  sleek 
slob  asking,  "What's  the  use  of  living?" 
and  see  him  looking  out  at  the  world  hko 
a  sick  calf,  ready  to  give  up  and  run  away, 
I  think  of  that  old  man,  with  his  two  teeth 
— that  hit.  • 


COnCHtTt.      FOB    PERMAMKNOE 


Economical  Industrial 
Buildings 

What  is  economy,? Right  first  cost, 

low  after  costs.  Fire-proteclion,  low  in- 
surance, modern  working  conditions,  and 
quick  completion,  are  also  economies. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Buildings  are  not 
always  lowest  in  first  cost ;  they  generally 
are  in  ulti7nate  cost.  They  are  fireproof 
and  secure  lowest  insurance  rates.  Rigid — 
less  wear  on  machinery.  Little  or  no  repairs 
— very  important.  Vermin-proof  and  easily 
cleaned.  Quickly  constructed — minimum 
delay  of  business. 

Book  for  Business  Men 

Consult  your  architect  about  the  economy  of 
concrete  for  you.  We  have  a  book — for  execu- 
tives— illustrating  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
in  many  different  industries,  showing  costs,  how 
long  it  takes  to  complete,  etc.  Sent  free  on 
request — use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York  Corn  Exchang  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Philadelphia     Boston     St.  Louis      Minneapolis      Des  Moines      Dayton 
Members  of  the  Portlatid  Cetnent  Association 


■"-'^*?S^52v/-?^?t^S  j'  •"  ^ 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on  Industrial  Buildings.  1  am  interested  in  those  checked , 
Loft  Warehouse  Factory  Cold  Storage  Stable  Business  Garage  Terminal 

Name  of  my  Architect „ }:.^:.f:.}?::}^. 
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ANNOUNCING       A       NEW       MITCHELL       MODEL 

DESIGNED     SEVERAL     MONTHS     LATER     THAN     MOST     CURRENT     MODELS 


John  W.  Bate— The  Efficiency  Expert 

Offers  Here,  for  the  First  Time,  a  Finished  Example  of 

What  Can  Be  Given  Without  Extra  Price 
After  10,000  Costs  Have  Been  Reduced  to  the  Limit 


4 


John  W.  Bate,  the  effi- 
ciency expert,  has  Avorked 
years  to  create  here  the 
model  motor  car  factory. 

It  has  meant  the  invest- 
ment of  $5,000,000.  Nearly 
45  acres  have  been  covered 
with  buildings.  And  2,092 
efficient  machines  are  in- 
stalled in  them. 

Costs  have  been  cut  on 
thousands  of  parts  and  on 
countless  operations.  No\v 
98  per  cent  of  the  New 
Mitchell  car  is  built  in  this 
model  shop.  And  the  savings 
are  shown  by  the  26  extras 
which  this  car  embodies. 

Fathers  and  sons  in  the  Mitchell- 
Lewis  concern  have  operated  fac- 
tories for  82  years. 

We  have  built  milHoiis  of  vehicles 
involving  close  competition.      And 


we  succeeded  beyond othersthrough 
efficiency. 

In  1903 — when  we  entered  motor 
car  building — we  aimed  to  minimize 
factory  costs  in  that  line.  We  knew 
the  time  would  come  when  supreme 
efficiency  would  make  our  car  the 
master  of  its  class. 

It  has  taken  13  years,  because  the 
line  was  new.  Countless  machines 
had  to  be  invented,  countless  ideas 
evolved.  It  took  ten  years  to  arrive 
at  a  settled  model,  after  building 
Fours,  Sixes  and  Eights. 

In  the  Mitchell  Light  Six  vve 
found,  it  seems,  the  type  that  has 
come  to  stay.  And  we  are  equipped 
to  build  that  type  in  the  finest  way 
at  the  lowest  cost.  The  evidence 
lies  in  the  many  Mitchell  features 
which  are  not  found  in  other  cars. 

Done  by  John  W.  Bate 

John  W.  Bate,  expert  in  effi- 
ciency, was  the  first  big  man  we 
brought  to  this  motor  car  factory. 
This  great  engineer  had  for  17  years 


devoted  his  genius  to  factory  effi- 
ciency. Several  vast  industries  had 
been  revolutionized  by  his  methods. 

We  secured  able  designers,  in- 
ventors, and  salesmen.  But  note 
that  our  chief  man  was  an  efficiency 
expert. 

He  came  in  our  infancy  as  motor 
car  builders.  And  the  place  the  New 
Mitchell  will  claim  from  now  on  is 
due  to  John  W.  Bate. 

This  great  Mitchell  plant  is  as  fine 
an  example  of  factory  efficiency  as  is 
found  in  any  line  in  America. 

Thousands  of  Savings 

Mr.  Bate's  methods  called  for 
one-story  buildings — everything  on 
one  floor. 

The  raw  steel  was  to  enter  at  one 
end,  the  finished  car  depart  at  the 
other.  And  all  without  wasting  a 
seconti. 

They  called  for  the  utmost  in 
automatic  machines.  Hundreds  of 
costly  machines  have  been  discarded 
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26  Extra  Features — Unique  to  the  Mitchell 

All  Paid  for  by  Factory  Savings 


for  machines  which  could  save  a  few 
pennies  per  part. 

They  called  for  lighter  parts,  built 
of  tougher  steel.  There  are  in  the 
New  Mitchell  184  drop  forgings 
and  256  steel  stampings. 

They  called  for  simple  construc- 
tion. Every  needless  part  has  been 
eliminated.  Every  man  is  given 
one  operation. 

Not  less  than  ten  thousand  im- 
portant economies  have  been 
worked  out  under  Mr.  Bate. 

Costs  Reduced  Half 

This  New  Mitchell  car  is  pro- 
duced for  one-half  what  it  would 
have  cost  us  seven  years  ago. 

It  is  built  for  one-fifth  less  than  it 
could  be  built  if  we  let  others  make 
our  important  parts. 

How  much  we  save  is  shown  by 
our  extras.  Our  price  is  low  for  a 
big  Light  Six  of  the  highest  grade. 
Yet  we  ofFer  26  extras — some  very 
costly.  And  all  of  these  features 
which  rivals  don't  offer  are  paid  for 
through  factory  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  Extras 

These  are  some  of  the  extras 
which  the  New  Mitchell  offers.  No 
other  car  in  this  class,  we  believe, 
offers  more  than  two  of  them.  No 
other  car  at  any  price  offers  more 
than  three  or  four: 

Extra  room — a  127-incli  wheelbase.  Com- 
pare that  with  other  Sixes. 

Motor-driven  tire  pump,  with  a  pressure 
gauge  on  the  tubing. 

Reversible  head  lamps — searchlights  whicli 
shine  forward  or  backward,  or  wherever  you 
want  light. 

A  carburetor  which  costs  15  per  cent  more  , 
than  the  usual. 


Bate  cantilever  rear  springs,  which  double 
the  ease  of  riding. 

Oversize  steering  parts,  made  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium  steel  and  fitted  with  ball  bearings. 

Chrome-Vanadium  steel  for  all  parts  which 
meet  major  strains. 

An  engine  with  drilled  pi-stonsand  other  per- 
fections to  give  wondrous  power  for  its  size. 

A  22-coat  body  finish  of  most  enduring  lustre 

Electric  light  in  the  tonneau. 

Engine  primer  on  instrument  board. 

Locked  compartment  for  articles  of  value. 

Tool  compartment  under  hood. 

Handles  for  entering  car. 

Compartment  gasoline  tank,   18^2  gallons. 

These  —  Plus  All  Else 

These  extras  and  others — 26  of 
them — come  on  the  New  Mitchell, 
plus  everything  else  which  quality 
makers  can  offer. 

These  are  new  features  in  motor 
car  building.  Some  of  them  are 
most  important.  All  would  be 
missed  if  omitted.  And  they  all 
come  to  you  in  this  car  as  a  premium, 
paid  for  by  factory  savings. 


Usually,  when  one  maker  gives 
so  much  more  than  another,  you 
suspect  him  of  hidden  skimping. 

Let  us  remind  you  that  the 
Mitchell  has  long  been  the  first 
choice  of  great  engineers.  We  will 
send  you  a  list  if  you  ask  it — a  long 
listof  the  ablest  engineers  in  America 
who  selected  the  Mitchell  car. 

We  know  of  six  Mitchell  cars 
which  have  together  covered986, 227 
miles — an  average  of  164,372  each. 
That's  a  record,  we  think,  that  has 
never  been  matched. 

Every  part  and  material — every 
standard  of  quality — is  that  which 
the  best  engineers  have  adopted.  At 
twice  the  price  we  could  find  no  way 
to  improve  one  important  detail. 

Efficiency  means,  above  every- 
thing else,  maximum  service  to  cus- 
tomers. And  we  shall  never  let  a 
car  excel  the  Mitchell  in  that. 


An  After-Show  Design 


This  new  Mitchell  body  was  de- 
signed after  the  New  York  Show. 
It  came  out  three  months  later  than 
most  current  models. 

It  combines  all  the  new  lines, 
beauties,  features  and  equipment 
which  our  experts  found  in  the 
1916  models. 

It  follows  what  our  artists  con- 
sider the  handsomest  model  created. 
It  has  the  new  tonneau  cowl.  It  has 
all  the  new  equipment  features — one- 
man  top,  jiffy  curtains,  hidden  extra 
seats  in  the  tonneau,  etc. 

The  upholstery  is  genuine  leather, 
deeply  filled  with  curled  hair.  Its 
design  offers  maximum  comfort. 


Thus  the  New  Mitchell  typifies, 
in  every  way,  the  current  conception 
of  a  masterpiece  car. 

Twice  as  Easy  Riding 

In  ease  of  riding  the  New  Mitchell  standi 
supieme.  That  is  due  to  tlie  Bate  cantilever 
springs,  which  no  other  car  embodies. 

Tiic  extra  comfort,  compared  witii  other 
cars,  seems  unbelievable.  It  rides  the  roughest 
places  as  a  boat  rides  waves.  There  is  never  a 
jolt.  No  shock  absorbers  are  needed  on  this 
car.  Your  Mitchell  dealer  can  prove  this  in 
five  minutes. 

In  ease  of  riding,  and  in  the  26  extras,  you 
will  find  the  New  Mitchell  an  unmatchable  car. 
In  every  other  respect  —in  the  chassis  or  body — 
yt)U  will  find  it  the  equal  of  the  best.  Go  see 
it  and  learn  how  much  Mitchell  efficiency  gives 
vou  that  vou  want. 


^1.3^5    Racine 

For  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car 

or  Three-Passenger  Roadster 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Body  $3.';  Extra 
New  Mitchell  Eight,  $1450  f.o.b.  Racine 


Ftacine,  Vis.  U.  S.  A. 


With  high-power  high-speed 
six-cylinder  motor;  wheelbase, 
127  inches;  anti-skid  tires  on 
rear;  complete  equipment,  in- 
cluding engine-driven  tire  pump, 
reversible  searchlights,  etc. 
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AN  SCO 

CAMERAS  €.  SPEEDEX  FILM 


— 


No.  I A  Folding  Ansco. 
Picture,  2;x4i  iiuhes. 
S16,  S17.50.  S:i,  S22..S0. 
Other  Anscos,  S2  to  S5S. 


Your  photographic  reminder  of  a  big 
outdoor  event  will  mar  the  memory  of 
the  occasion  if  an  important  part  of 
the  scene  is  chopped  off. 

With  the  No.  lA  Folding  Ansco  this 
cannot  happen.  The  exact  radius  finder 
shows  you  the  image  just  as  it  will  appear 
on  the  film.  It  prevents  the  disappoint- 
ment of  discovering  on  development 
that  the  most-wanted  part  is  missing. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  exclusive  Ansco 
features  which  make  this  camera  so  efficient. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film  and  Cyko  Paper  produce 
the  best  results  with  this  or 
any  other  camera.  Catalog 
from  your  dealer  or  us  free 
upon  request.  Write  us  for 
specimen  picture. 


THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 

By  A,  T.  Schoneld,  M.I)..  M.R.C.S.E.    The  action  of 
the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  many  disorders  Is 
considered  in  this  book  from  new  and  scientiflc  stand- 
points.   ]2mo.  Cloth,  3i7  pages.    $3.(10. 
FUxNK  &  WAf^i^ALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Bulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting:,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.  60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354Fonrth  Ave.,  New  York 


Stops  the 
Glare  and 


The  Staude  Glare  Stopper  is  a  d  isl(  nf  pu 
amber-colored  crystal  lens  glass  6  7-8  inches 
in  diameter,  with  nickel-plated    brass  clartip 
which  fastens  it  securely  to  your  windshield. 
It  is  adjustable  to  any  angle. 

Eliminates  all  danger  of  night  driving,  as  it  ui.xijfiey  tlie 
blinding  lights  of  appntacliing  automobiles,  so  tliat  yuu  can 
see  the  road  ahead  with  perfect  vision. 

The  Staude  is  a  great  thing  for  sun  dazzle,  as  direct  o  re- 
flected sun  rays  from  the  pavementsoreountry  roadsaret'.ii  d 
down  to  a  comfortable  light  with  aStaiide  ou  your  wind  shield. 

The  Staude  is  beautifully  designed.     Perfect  workmanship 

E.  G.  STAUDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  2676 


Thousands  of   automobilists  now  use  the 
Staude  Glare  Stopper.    Put  one  on  your  car 
— you  need  it — for  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
you  from  a  serious  accident;  besides,  think  of  the 
Comfort  and  pleasure  it  will  add  to  your  auto  rides. 

Ask  your  accessory  dealer.  He  will  get  one 
for  yuu  if  ho  does  not  as  yet  carry  the  Staude 
in  stock,  or  we  will  send  cue  direct  for  $2.50 
postpaid. 

W.  University  Ave,,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


STRUDE  GLARE  STOPPER^ 


OLD  INDICTMENTS  INDICTED 


LAST  year  Great  Britain  did  away 
permanently  with  the  old  voluminous 
indictment  which  has  burdened  British 
legal  proceedings  from  the  earliest  days  of 
legal  history.  Once  it  was  the  custom  to 
copy  out  an  unending  document  describ- 
ing the  crime  of  the  shuddering  prisoner 
in  the  dock  in  terms  of  terrible  mystery. 
It  was  supposed  that  aU  the  lawyers 
present  knew  what  the  terms  meant,  but 
never  by  any  chance  did  the  person  most 
concerned.  Tho,  as  his  Honor  Judge  Parry 
remarks  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  the  read- 
ing of  the  incomprehensible  indictment 
in  the  accused's  presence  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  "buoying  him  up  with  a  hope 
that  you  have  made  a  mess  of  it  altogether, 
and  that  by  that  means  he  may  slip  out 
of  your  net."  His  Honor  is  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  take  a  satirically  moiu-nful  view 
of  the  departiu*e  from  the  custom  sancti- 
fied by  antiquity.  To  us  the  simplification 
of  the  old  form  seems  admirable  economy, 
but  they  order  things  differently  in  En- 
gland. There,  when  Custom  and  Celerity 
meet,  the  latter  usually  gives  the  road  to 
the  former.  So  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find 
the  worthy  Justice  appearing  to  be  stunned 
by  the  innovation  that  will  permit  the 
unthinkable  vulgarity  of  telling  a  culprit 
plainly  and  unmistakably  to  his  face  that 
he  murdered  so-and-so  on  such-and-such 
a  day.  With  delicious  irony  he  laments 
the  passing  of  a  nobler  day.     As  we  read: 

I  remember  long  ago  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon a  little  child  in  a  nursery,  whose  sole 
Sabbath  reading  was  "Line  upon  Line,"  an 
undramatic  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  discovered  by  her  elders  sitting  on  the 
hearth-rug  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  For  a  long  time  she  refused  to  tell 
her  grief,  but  at  length,  in  answer  to  the 
tender  questions  of  her  pai-ents,  she  sobbed 
out  the  mournful  news:  "Oh,  mummy, 
Aaron's  dead." 

It  can  scarcely  be  that  the  career  of 
Aaron  had  captivated  her  young  idea,  but 
she  had  spelled  through  long  pages  of  his 
respectable  history.  There  seemed  every 
reason  to  hope  he  had  lived  down  the 
memory  of  that  little  incident  about  tho 
golden  calf,  and  now,  just  as  she  fondly 
imagined  he  had  settled  down  to  a  perma- 
nent ecclesiastical  sinecure,  the  news  camo 
that  they  had  carried  him  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  taken  away  his  garments,  and 
left  him  alone  to  die. 

When  1  read  "Indictments  Act,  1915,"  1 
seemed  to  remember  that  little  child  and 
fully  entered  into  her  feelings.  I  felt  tears 
in  my  own  throat  to  think  that  my  ancient 
friend  the  Indictment,  once  generous  to  nu> 
even  in  guineas,  was  no  more.  I,  too,  longed 
to  sit  on  a  hearth-rug  and  sob  until  souu> 
Alma  ]\Iater  would  come  to  console  me  in 
my  sorrow. 

One  hesitates  to  reveal  to  sober  citizens 
the  true  frightfulness  of  the  details  of  this 
iconoclastic  statute.  It  is  even  enacted 
that  parchment  is  no  longer  necessary; 
"durable  paper"  may  be  used.  One  knows 
what  that  means.  Imagine  indicting  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  for  treason  ou  wood  pulp  I 
Again,  the  Indictment  need  not  be  joined 
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(HANDLER  SIX 
S1295 

Some  Old  Names  Are  Branded 
On  New  Theories  This  Year 


CHANDLER  isn't  the  oldest  name  in  the 
automobile  industry — but  there  isn't  a 
better  name  in  the  industry. 

Some  old  names  are  branded  on  new 
theories  this  year. 

The  Chandler  name  is  branded  on  a  car 
that  has  made  good  for  three  years. 

The  Chandler  motor  of  today,  except  for 
minor  refinements,  is  the  motor  that  upset 
the  whole  industry  three  years  ago,  (to  the 
everlasting  advantage  of  the  car  purchaser), 
and  launched  the  vogue  of  light  weight  sixes 
selling  for  less  than  $2000. 

Twenty  thousand  owners  have  named  it, 
"the  Marvelous  Motor." 


Twenty  thousand  new  owners  will  this 
year  put  their  seal  of  approval  on  that  name. 
For  the  Chandler  is  mechanically  rigJit.  In 
it  there  is  not  a  single  hint  of  experimenta- 
tion; not  a  suggestion  of  untried  theory. 

And  Chandler  bodies  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  tell  you  this  is  true,  if  it  were  not 
true.     Come  and  see  them. 

Come  see  the  big  seven-passenger  touring 
car;  featured  by  the  handsome  walnut  panel 
tonneau  cowl — featured  by  grace  in  every 
line.  Come  see  the  new  four-passenger 
roadster — the  sensation  of  the  year  everywhere. 

Come  see  these  things,  come  prove  these 
things,  for  yourself. 


Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car      -      $1295 

Four-Passenger  Roadster        -       -      $1295 

F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 

Write  for  New  Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  Chandler  Dealer 

Prompt  Orders  Secure  Prompt  Deliveries 
CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

805-835  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  York  Office,  1886  Broadway  Cable  Address,  "Chanmotor** 
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Outdoor  Life, 

Indoor  Privacy 

VUDOR  Porch  Shades  give 
you  a  cool  porch,  a  secluded 
porch,  make  your  porch  into  a 
new  and  delightful  room. 

1916  Model 


Vudo 


f}f'pjifor>.i-J 


t4! 
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Parch  Shades 


have  the  latest  VUDOR  Safety  Wind 
Device;  prevents  Shade  from  flap- 
ping and  does  not  need  adjusting 
when  you  roll  Shade  up  and  dovsTi. 
Four  or  more  chains  of  double  reen- 
forcing  warps.  VUDOR  Cord  Slides 
in  place  of  pulleys  make  roll-up  cord 
last  twice  as  long.  Many  other 
special  features. 

Be    sure  that  you    get   VUDOR 
rorcU  Shades.     See  that  tlie 


-HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION, 


JANESVIUC, 


Except  in  a 
fcw^  cities,  wc 
sell  only  one 
single^stoTc. 
Write  us  for 
booklet,  and 
name  of  that 
store^  and  get 
genuine  "last 
Aluminum  Trade  Mark  exactly  for  years" 
like  the  above  is  attached  to  top  and  V  u  d  o  r;  -  Porcli 
bottom  niouldingr.  It  saves  you  Shade. 
from  imitations  and  counterfeits. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 
230  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Feltoids — or 
Floor  Repair  Expense 

ALL  the  care  that  you  have  taken  to 
^  preserve  the  beauty  of  your  floors 
and  rugs  goes  to  naught  if  you  use  cast- 
ers that  scratch  and  mar. 

Economy  demands  the  use  of 

Feltoid 

CASTERS^'o't^'S 

on  all  your  furniture.  Feltoids  are 
made  of  durable,  resilient  material 
devised  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  furniture  and  absorb  all 
shocks  to  your  floors. 

Ask  for  Feltoids  at  department, 
hardware     and     furniture 
stores — or  write  us  for  the 
Feltoid    Book    No.    9   that 
gives  prices  and  styles. 

The  Burns  & 
Bassick  Co. 

Dept.  C. 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


together  in  ou(>  roll.  In  the  old  days  it 
was  some  small  .satisfaction  and  pride  to 
the  poor  fellow  in  the  doek  to  see  his  false 
pretenses  set  out  with  due  averment  and 
scientific  negation  on  long  rolls  of  sheep- 
skin; now  he  will  have  to  listen  to  a  bald 
catalog  of  his  erintes  from  sheets  of  paper 
twehe  inches  square,  bound  in  book-form. 

With  a  pen  dripping  wo,  but  sharpened  to 
a  laughing  wit,  his  Honor  proceeds  to  the 
lament  that  "all  the  old  rules  are  gone " : 

Felonies  and  misdemeanors  may  be  hud- 
dled together  in  the  same  indictment — a 
monstrous  indecency.  We  shall  hear  next 
of  anarchists  desiring  lo  alwlish  the  time- 
honored  distinction  lietween  felonies  and 
misdemeanors,  an  outrage  happily  almost 
impossible,  since  no  one  really  know^s  w^hy 
any  particular  crime  should  be  one  rather 
than  the  other.  Popularly  it  may  be  said 
that  the  scientific  difference  betw^een  them 
is  akin  to  the  subtle  diversity  of  attorneys 
and  solicitors  or  alligators  and  crocodiles. 

Those  consolatory  religious  averments 
wdth  which  the  pious  draftsmen  brought 
to  the  mind  of  the  criminal  the  origin  of  all 
sin  and  crime  wdU  never  adorn  the  indict- 
ment. Surel.y  some  Bishop  in  the  House  of 
Lords  might  have  stood  otxt  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  established  form  "not 
ha\-ing  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but 
being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil!"  I  remember  a  sheriff's 
chaplain  who  always  closed  his  eyes  when 
the  Clerk  of  Assize  read  out  these  words. 

There  was  a  tremendous  care  exercised 
in  the  old  days,  and  so  great  a  particu- 
larity of  detail  in  the  indictment,  lest  any 
iota  of  crime  escape,  that  often  enough 
the  instrument  tangled  the  cotu't  in  its 
coils  much  more  securely  than  it  did  the 
accused.     As  we  read: 

One  count  of  the  Indictment  would 
allege  that  the  mm-derer  was  holding  his 
knife  in  the  right  hand,  another  count 
thought  it  was  his  left,  another  alleged 
neither  hand,  and  the  last  coimt  alwaj-s 
w^ound  up  by  saying  the  victim  was  mur- 
dered by  means  to  the  said  .iurj-  unknown. 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  seemed  to  think  that 
the  fact  that  the  Clerks  of  Assize  were  paid 
by  fees,  which  were  calculated  at  so  much 
a  count,  had  something  to  do  wath  these 
artful  distinctions;  but  for  my  part  I  scout 
the  suggestion  and  believe  it  was  due  to 
industry  and  a  love  of  art  for  art's  sake. 

I  think  my  respect  and  affection  for  the 
Indictment  dates  back  to  my  early  days 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  when  I  sat  at  the 
feet  of  two  old  champions  of  the  Sessions 
and  heard  their  tales  of  still  more  ancient 
times  when  pleas  in  abatement,  demurrers, 
and  sur-rebutters  were  part  of  legal  human 
nature's  daily  food.  Alas,  good  Cotting- 
ham  and  Foard,  what  woidd  a  world 
wdthout  Indictments  have  been  to  you? 

"Old  Cot,"  as  he  was  lo\'ingly  called, 
had  a  mind  steeped  in  the  criminal  legal 
lore  of  old  dajs.  Irish  to  the  backbone,  and 
at  Bar  Mess  a  courteous,  kindly  gentleman; 
in  Court,  with  his  back  to  the  dock,  he  was 
a  fierce  and  acrid  fighter.  P'oard  had  small 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  law  but  a  largo 
store  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  was 
really  learned  in  Shakesi)earian  mat  ter,  but 
his  scholarshii)  was  marred  by  a  treacherous 
memory.  Charles  Russell  once  described 
him  as  a  "mine  of  inaccurate  infornuitioii." 
which  had  justr  the  taster  of  truth  al)out  it 
t(;  make  the  fun  not  unkindly. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Prompt 
Relief  in 
Pyorrliea 

Inflamed   or   re- 
ceding    gums, 
loosening  of  the 
teeth,  known  as 
Pyorrhea  or  Riggs* 
Disease,  can   usu- 
ally   be     relieved 
promptly    by    the 
use  of  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea    Prepa- 
ration.   Four   out 
of  every  five  per- 
sons past  40  have 
Pyorrhea.      It    is 
always    best     to 
CONSULT 
YOUR    DEN- 
TIST, if  the  con- 
dition  is    such   that 
preventive    measures 
alone  are  not  enough, 
because    then   his 
treatment    is   vitally 
necessary.  As  a  pre- 
ventive, however, 
Forhan's    Pyorrhea 
Preparation  is  thor- 
oughly  efficient. 
Use  it  daily,  like  a 
dentifrice — very 
agreeable    to     the 
taste. 

Large   tube   (as  illus- 
trated). 50c.    If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  I  Oc. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  3  trial  tubes 
(enough    for    your 
family  and  friends) . 
Forhan  Co  ,  23  Elm 
Street,   New  York. 


TS  your  car  safe  in  the  public  garage  ?  It 
-^  would  be  safer  in  your  own  private 
portable  steel  garage  siieh  as  the  Wliitakcr 
— safe  from  fire,  tliieves  and  joy  riders. 
Get  our  free  book,  "Where  to  Keep  the 
Car,*'  whirl!  throws  some  new  light  on 
this  question.     Send  now. 

WHITAKER  GLESSNER  CO. 
Dept.  D  PortBmouth,  Ohio 
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Avoid  Heart   Trouble 

Get  '•The  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels;  Their 
Care  and  Cure,  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body."  By  I.  H.  Hirschfeld.  M.D. 
It  shows  jou  How  To  be  sound  and  happy, 
and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers  of 
breakdown— How  To  reconstruct  a  misman- 
aged or  "  run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical 
guidance  along  the  lines  of  simple,  natural  liv- 
ing, by  a  physician  of  unquestioned  authoritv. 
Ji.39  postpaid.  KUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  Xew  York. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.   Pomcroy,   M.D.     The  disclosures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.     Vet  even   the  most  sensitive 
will   find   nothing  indelicate.      12mo,  Cloth,    197  pages. 
Price.  $1.00. 
FUXK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NKW  YORK 


How  To  Sen  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your    Sales 


No  man  in  .America  knows  better  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Send  83c  for  his  new  book  of  snapp\ 
meaningful  ginger  talks — they  will  make  you  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  you  apply  their  teachings. 
.SHORT  T.\LKS  ON  RET.ML  SELLING  arc  lasci- 
naling.  easily  roa<i  hint*  and  helps  that  put  tact  into 
your  niannor  an<l  ri*<l  blood  into  your  sales  talk. 
"\'aluablc  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods  " 

Hnxtklyn  Daily  Eault. 
"  lie  knows  the  art  of  modern  -alesniatchip." 

Vhilndft f>hin  \orth    \mfrir>in. 
i.'ir,  liv  hihII  N.'tr.      (Imn^l  -IHk  PMrrn,  cloth   hound. 

FUNK  «  WACNAI.LS  COMPANY.  3S4  FOURTH  AVFNUF.  NFW  YORK 
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HIS  PICTURE  solves  the  origin  of  the  "sleeplng-in-lecture'*  joke— BAD  AIR. 
The  moral  fits  any  theatre  and  church  exactly  as  well  as  it  does  this  auditorium. 
Bad  air  makes  dull  listeners  I 

"Natural"  means  of  ventilation  —  open  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  flues,  etc. — fall 
far  short  of  supplying  the  necessary  amount  of  pure,  fresh  air  to  rooms  where  large 
numhers  of  persons  assemble.  The  fan  system  of  positive  ventilation  is  the  only  abso- 
lutely adequate  and  efficient  means  of  supplying  air  in  large  quantities,  at  all  times,  and 
entirely  independent  of  weather  conditions. 


c«?ee.  U.S.  PAT.  oFF.y 


Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air- Conditioning  Systems 


The  Sturtevant  System  is  the 
blower  or  fan  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation  in  its  most  perfect 
form.  It  is  always  positive  in  ac- 
tion and  independent  of  the 
weather.  There  is  a  Sturtevant 
System  for  every  type  of  building 
from  the  school-room  to  the  sky- 
scraper. Names  of  the  universities, 
schools,   hotels,  apartment  houses, 


hospitals,  asylums,  theatresjchurches, 
auditoriums  and  halls  that  use  the 
Sturtevant  combined  system  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating,  read  like  a  list 
of  America's  best  known  buildings. 
The  Sturtevant  System  has  proved 
itself  a  dividend-payer  in  mills,  fac- 
tories, stores,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  offices,  and  in  many 
other  institutions. 


You  can  get  Sturtevant  quality 
and  dependability  only  by  using  the 
Sturtevant  System. 

Send  for  Getting  Dividends  Out 
of  the  Air.  "  It' s  free.  It  contains 
information  about  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  labor;  increasing  pro- 
fits ;  cutting  down  the  sick-list; 
making  employees  happier;  etc., 
etc.,  that  you  ought  to  know. 


=:  Sturtevant  Multivane  Fan  Wheel 


If  interpstpil,  write  for  these  Sturtevant  Bulletins.  They  embody  expert  knowledge 
(gained  during. '>0  years'  experience  indesigniug,  building  and  installing  all  conceiv- 
able types  of  fans,  blowers  and  auzilliary  apparatus.  Mention  numbers  wanted; 
Keady-to-Run.  Portal)le  Ventilating  Sets;  219— Klectrie  Heat  Blower:  221— Electric 
Fans;  177 — Electric  Forge  Blower;  214 — Turbo-Undergrate  Blower;  17.')— High  Pres- 
!-Mro  Blowers:  2()8 — F.lectrio  Propeller  Fans;  IfjO — Fuel  Kconomizers;  21S — Steam 
Engines;  2IX)-206—(4('ne»"ating  Sets;  217 — Electric  Motors  and  Generators;  210 — Steam 
Turbines ;  202,  201,  '220— Drying  Apparatus;  178— Mechanical  Draft ;  220— Air  Washers. 

We  make  very  satis  factory  arrangements  with  retailers 
for  handling  our  small  fans 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  "Vs'  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Atlanta;  Boston;  Buffalo;  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Kansas  City;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Hartford;  Pittsburgh;  Minneapolis;  New  York;  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis; 
Rochester;  San  Francisco;  Washington;  Salt  Lake  City;  Seattle;  Portland,  Ore. 

In  Canada :  Gait,  Ontario;  Montreal,  P.Q.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Toronto,  Ontario;  London.  Ettgland 


Sturtevant  Electric  Air  Heater 
and  Blower 
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TF  YOU  would  know  the  truth  about  heating  economy 
-*-  and  comfort — 

If  you  would  know  the  most  important  advance  ever  made  in  scientific 
heating  for  homes,  apartments,  offices  and  public  buildings — 

Then  you  must  investigate 

ADSCO   HEATING 

Atmospheric  Pressure  System — Steam  or  Vapor 
ADSCO  Graduated  Radiator  Valve 


Valve  opened 
5°%  gives  50% 
of  radiation — 
not  9:1- or  lo^c 
as  wiih  otJier 
^U  methods 


A  simple  method  of  piping  supplies  steam  to  the  radiators  and  carries 
back  condensation.  House  boiler  may  be  used  or  steam  service  may 
be  taken  from  underground  mains  of  a  central  heating  station. 

to  20%  is  saved  on 


The  onlv  valve 
used.  It  opens 
in  depjees  to 
let  in  just  the 
amount  of  heat . 
desired. 


Cost. 


.VDSCO  Regulator  controls  the  pressure. 
Installation  Cost  and  20 ',o  to  30%  on  Fuel  ( 

No  Noise— No  Leaky  Valves — No  Complicated  Devices. 
VTriie  for  Bulletin  1S3D — gives  full  itiforination- 

Let  us  have  the  name, and  address  of  your  Architect  and  Steam-fitter. 

American  District  Steam  (]ompany 


General  Offices  and  Works: 

Branches:       New  York 


North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Seattle 


w 


ON   A   HUSBAND! 

BY   HER   CHARM    OF    MANNER! 

Read  "  Tho  Emnncipatinn  of  Miss  Susanna"  by  Margaret 
Hannis.     Small  I'Jmo.    Cloth,  46  cent^. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  ei-roneous  ideas  aud  faiicitul  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  tliat  have  prevailed  in  tlie  vporld  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  tlie  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  M.ig- 
nus;  authorized  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
L.  Salinger,     12mo,  Cloth,  214  pages      $1.00,  net;  postpaid  $1.10. 

FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COilPANV,  Pubs.,  NEW  VOKK 


What  can 
Hy  Rib  build 


? 


HY-RIB  is  used  everywhere,  in  struc- 
tures of  all  types — factories,  warehouses, 
office  buildings,  stores,  residences,  garages, 
silos,  culverts,  etc.  In  every  case  it  affords 
easy  and  rapid  construction  at  low  cost. 

Use  HY-RIB  inside  for  partitions  and  furring 
— outside  for  sidings  and  walls — above 
for  roofs  and  ceilings — below  for  floors 
and  conduits. 

HY-RIB,  a  steel-meshed  sheathing, 
eliminates  forms,  studs  and  channels  in  all 
concrete  work,  saving  labor  and  expense.  It 
simplifies  construction — you  merely  set  up 
the  HY-RIB  sheet  and  apply  the  concrete  or 
plaster.  It  also  cuts  down  weight  and  saves 
valuable  floor  space. 

Valuable  HY-RIB  Hand  Book,  full  of  useful 
suggestions,  sent  free.      Write  to-day  for  it. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Dept.  H.  36.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  complete  line  for  concrete,  stucco  and  plaster.  Be- 
sides the  various  types  of  HY-RIB,  we  furnish  Rib  Lath, 
Diamond  Lath,  pressed  steel  channels  and  studs,  cor- 
ner beads,  base  screeds,  etc.;  also  reinforcing  steel  of 
all  kinds,  steel  sash,  steel  joists  and  studs,  all-steel  build- 
ings, concrete  highway  products,  waterproofings,  etc. 


Between  Cottingham  and  Foard  there 
was  no  love  lost.  They  were  always 
defending  or  prosecuting  against  each 
other,  and  the  pedantic  lawyer  regarded 
the  fantastic  scholar  with  unconcealed 
contempt.  Cottingham  could  tell  you  the 
best  stories  of  Foard,  and  Foard  knew 
the  choicest  anecdotes  about  Cottingham. 
The  latter  reveled  in  descriptions  of 
Foard's  jury  eloquence.  Foard  had  long 
Dundreary  whiskers,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a 
very  solemn,  learned  face,  and  was  not 
wholly  unlike  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Day. 
He  never  tired  of  Shakespearian  quotations, 
and,  according  to  Cottingham,  never  quoted 
them  accurately. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  defending  a  herb- 
alist for  selling  some  poisonous  drugs,  and 
his  mind  slowly  worked  round  to  ' '  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  and  the  passage  commencing: 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary. 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells — 

toward  the  introduction  of  which  he 
clumsily  steered  his  oration.  At  length  he 
got  near  to  his  harbor  when  his  unfortunate 
memory  deserted  him,  and  he  labored  to  a 
conclusion  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,  my  unfortunate  client  was 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  apothecary 
in  that  beautiful  play  'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
Shakespeare,  you  will  remember,  gentle- 
men— Shakespeare,  in  language  that  can 
never  be  forgotten — Shakespeare,  I  repeat, 
a  name  of  which  every  Englishman  must 
be  proud —  The  Bard,  as  he  is  universally 
called,  in  that  play,  or  shall  we  eaU  it  a 
poem,  in  words  that  might  have  been  used 
to  portray  my  client's  situation — Shake- 
speare! Hm!  The  Bard!  Hm!  The  Swan 
of  Avon — I  forget,  gentlemen,  the  actual 
words  he  used,  but  the  purport  of  the 
passage  is  that  there  was  a  chemist  and 
druggist  hving  round  the  corner." 

To  see  Cottingham  taking  a  plea  in 
abatement  was  indeed  a  solemn  sight. 
When  he  "moved  to  quash,"  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  of  art  to  rime  with 
"bash"  and  not  "bosh,"  and  he  smacked 
his  lips  over  it  in  a  savage  and  hungry 
manner. 

He  was  rarely  successful,"  but  once  I 
remember  Foard  had  drafted  a  large  num- 
ber of  counts  charging  a  man  with  several 
offenses  under  a  statute,  and  Cottingham 
came  into  his  kingdom.  There  were  oc- 
casional Shakespearian  phrases  in  the  in- 
dictment, which  was  of  a  chattj-  nature, 
but  the  words  of  the  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided  were  but  vaguely 
referred  to  or  whoUj'  absent. 

Cottingham  rose  like  a  tiger  and  moved 
or  almost  sprang  to  quash.  Count  by  count 
he  argued,  showed  that  no  offense  knovsTi 
to  the  law  had  been  set  out,  and  count 
by  count  the  logical  mind  of  Mr.  Justice 
Ilemi  Colhns  was  forced  to  agree  with  him. 
In  the  end  Foard  arose,  and  after  remem- 
bering with  great  effect  the  Unes  from 
"Richard  III.,"  "Eleven  hours  I  have 
spent  to  write  it  over,"  solemnlj'  read  it 
word  by  word  with  e^'ident  literarj^ 
affection  to  the  wearj^  Judge. 

"But  really,  Mr.  Foard,  can  j'ou  point 
me  out  a  single  count  which  charges  any 
offense  under  the  statute?"  asked  the 
Judge  in  despair. 

"Possibly  not,"  replied  the  learned 
counsel,  "but  what  does  your  Lordship 
think  of  the  legal  effect  of  all  the  counts 
taken  together?" 

"The  literary  effect  is  excellent,  Mr. 
Foard,"  said  the  Judge,  ^\^th  his  sweetest 


1 
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smile,  "but  I  fear  that  the  legal  effect  is 
nothing." 

Cottingham  was  by  no  means  always 
successful;  indeed  it  was  otherwise,  for  he 
would  raise  and  argue  any  defense,  how- 
ever wild,  or  start  any  point  against  an 
indictment,  however  hopeless.  He  was  the 
Don  Quixote  of  the  dock.  At  the  County 
Sessions  he  was  defending  a  lad  for  stealing 
a  neighbor's  canary.  It  was  a  dead  case, 
and  Foard  was  full  of  joy  at  the  prospective 
hope  of  downing  his  opponent,  when 
Cottingham,  with  an  air  of  \nctory,  jumped 
up  and  moved  to  quash  the  indictment. 
Foard  was  dismayed,  the  more  so  as 
Higgin,  K.C.,  the  Chairman,  who  delighted 
in  Cottingham's  objections,  pretended  to 
the  deepest  interest  in  this  one. 

"I  apprehend,  sir,"  said  Cottingham,  as 
Higgin  nodded  approval,  "that  this  indict- 
ment will  not  lie.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  can  not  be  any  property  in  what  are 
called  ferce  yiaturce,  that  is  to  say,  Avild 
animals,  whether  they  be  beasts  or  bii-ds, 
and  it  appears  on  the  indictment  that  this 
bird  is  a  canary,  and  as  all  canaries  are  in 
their  very  nature  wild  birds  of  an  alien 
country,  they  are  therefore  ferm  naturoc, 
and  not  the  subject  of  larceny." 

Higgin  solemnly  called  upon  Foard  to 
answer  this  plea,  and  after  Foard  had 
finished  without  throwing  any  great  light 
on  the  matter,  Higgin  took  up  the  indict- 
ment and  said:  "I  see,  Mr.  Cottingham, 
the  indictment  charges  that  your  client 
stole  'a  certain  canary  and  cage.'  What 
about  the  cage?" 

"The  cage?"  repeated  Cottingham,  by 
no  means  taken  aback.  "The  cage?  Why, 
that,  sir,  is  no  difficulty;  the  cage  is,  of 
course,  merely  ancillary  to  the  bird." 

The  picture  of  a  canary  flying  about  with 
an  ancillary  cage  attached  to  it  was  too 
much  for  Higgin,  who  laughingly  suggested 
that  Mr.  Cottingham  had  better  take  the 
jury's  opinion  on  it. 

Possibly  this  all  seems  very  sUly  now, 
but  the  writer  would  remind  us  that  "a 
hundred  years  hence,"  our  own  most  curt 
and  incisive  legal  instruments  may  appear 
laughable.  And  he  further  declares  that 
in  England  to-day  certain  reported  cases 
under  the  Workmen's  (compensation  Act 
might  well  be  compared  wdth  the  narrowest 
indictment  of  olden  times.    Further — 

P'or  my  part  I  confess  to  a  love  of  the  old 
days,  and  have  a  reverent  affection  for  all 
these  absurd  traditional  formalities.  I  do 
not  hke  to  see  the  legal  furniture  of  our 
forefathers  broken  up  and  thrown  on  the 
scrap-heap. 

Wherever  I  turn  ray  head. 
There's  a  mildew  and  a  mold; 
The  sun's  going  out  overhead 
And  I'm  very  old. 

And  so  I  suppose  it  is  the  Old  Adam  in 
me  that  rebels  against  such  trifling  official 
pamphlets  as  "Indictments  Act,  1915," 
and  1  look  back  on  the  age  of  Cottingham 
as  a  golden  age,  and  even  have  dreams  of 
regret  for  the  far-gone  past  when  Court- 
hand  and  Latin  were  the  letters  and 
language  of  oiir  law.  One  dreads  these 
legal  reforms  coming  like  a  thief  in  the 
night  and  removing  our  ancient  landmarks. 
One  feels,  to  use  a  modern  figure,  that  the 
legal  omnibus  is  side-slipping  into  chaos. 

For  if  indictments  are  to  be  ruthlessly 
pruned  in  this  way,  why  should  not  a  high 


official 


legal 


reformer  come  along,  armed 


THE ROOF OT 


MIGHTY  CEDARS 


How  to  Select 
a  Good  Shingle 


"RITE-GRADE"     RED    CEDAR 

SHINGLES  answer  your  questionings  for  an  noncst 

shingle.      Every  bundle    is    inspected    by  the  Inspection 

Bureau  of  forty  associated  shingle  mills  which  manufacture 

them.   They  are  inspected  for  NO   SAP;  inspected  for  thickness;  inspected 

for   selection;    inspected   for  size;    inspected    for  grain — "RITE-GRADE" 

means  a   perfect   shingle   as   sold, ,  true   to  specification.     When  you  select 

"RITE-GRADE"  you  select  as  good  a  shingle  as  Nature  can  offer — as  fine 

a   shingle   as   it   is   possible   for   man   to   manufacture.     Demand   the   label 

"RITE-GRADE"   on  each  bundle,  and  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 

write  us — give  name  of  Lumber  Dealer. 

■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

BIG  FOUR  BUILDING    LIBRARY   FREE 

Farm  Buildings:  Valuable  plans  and  in- 
formationby' practical  architects. 

The  Boy-'s  Builder:  Garage.  Boat  Houses, 
Dog  Houses,  etc.  A  bundle  of  shingles  will 
kpep  your  boy  busy. 


Bungalow  Book:    Twelve  of  the  prettiest 
and    most    practical    bungalows    ever  de- 
signed, with  plans. 
Distinctive    American     Homes  '  Book: 

Twelve  beautiful    homes,    very    practical, 
very  artistic  and  desirable. 

Mark  in  square  books 
wanted ,    enclose    2c. 
stamp  for  each  book  to 
defray  mailing.     Books        Address_ 
free. 


Name 


and  write  to  ••; 


.  t 


West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assn.  'S!?,!*'''^!!^" 


Seattle,  Wash. 


Now  50%  Lower! 


l(3=9\\l 


Buy 
Direct- 
Save 
Half 


Overlands  only  $17,  Buicks  $18,  Hudsons  $20,  Packards  $30,  Chal- 
mers $20,  Cadillacs  $20 — all  other -cars  proportionately  low— the 

lowest  prices  ever  asked  for  seat  covers.    Equal  to  the  high-priced  kind  in  smartness 
— beauty — workmanship — finish — materials— and  perfect  fit  ^^  _  _  ». 

A  J  J  D^^..i...«-^  V.«.,,-  C^-^  Now  every  car  can  and  should  have  y^      ,  "!'„'„^"' 
Add  Beauty  to  Your  Car  seatcoversl  Itisnolongemecessaryto  /i2°;".';.c.*„l« 


....  »,       .  .  ,     .^,    ,  .         .  r  -  /ilton  *»e.  Racint.  Wis. 

pay  high  prices.    Equipyour  car  with  Globes  now— Rive  it  real  smartness,  /send  me    free    Now 

comfort,  lu.xury.  Protect  the  leather  against  wear— hide  it  if  already  worn.  ^  Globe  Book",  IB  aampte 

Save  your  clothes  from  dirt  and  stains— give  your  passengers  genuine     .  M'aiirics.    your  low   priirea 

comfort— increase  the  cash  value  of  your  car.  i  "r  I  ^""^'^  *         ^^  approv- 

Qai^I-  AM    A  ,«-»— *»„~1  Let  U3send  yonasrtforyoarcaron  approv      X  "' "''"''• 

Oent  on  Approval  al.  Payonlylfsatisncd.  (jlobeScntCovcra    y 

are  made  for  every  model  of  every  car  and  jrujirantced  to  lU  like  a^love.  ^ 

No  need  to  I  ay  your  car  up  lor  soveral  days  to  lit  it.    Anyone  can  .snap        ^ 

fhcm  on  andrc^nnove  them  quichly  for  cleaning.   Thousand^  ujKjn      y  ZX..  Address 

City State., 


Iiome. 


thousands  of  cars  will  bo  equipped  this  season  with  t;iol)e  Scat 
f'ovcrs.   Don't  deprive  yourself  and  family  of  (his  Horviee  and 


beauty.  Mail  coupon  now  for  low  prices  and  15  free  samples. 
GLOBE  SEAT  COVER  CO..  42  Hamilton  Ave..Rachie,W!i. 


Name  of  Car.. 


..McMlel.. 


.  Year  . 
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GUARANTY 
PLAN 


A  National  System  for 
Automobile  Credits 


Larjjely  because  the  automobile  indus- 
try is  so  prosperous  and  so  tremendously 
absorbed  in  the  gigantic  task  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  demand  for  cars,  there  has 
been  no  organized  system  of  credit 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Universal  systems  of  credit  are  available 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  implements, 
talking  machines  and  other  musical  in- 
struments, typewriters,  sewing  machines 
and  innumerable  other  articles. 

But  the  purchaser  of  an  automobile  has 
been  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
paying  cash  or  else  of  arranging  for 
credit  on  some  improvised  plan. 

Local  automobile  dealers  and  local 
banks  have  coped  with  this  situation  as 
best  they  could. 

But  the  legitimate  demand  long  since 
outgrew  such  limited  credit  facilities. 

The  Guaranty  Securities  Corporation 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing nationally  a  sound,  conservative  sys- 
tem for  the  standardization  of  automobile 
credit. 

The  Corporation  is  controlled  by  men 
of  large  means  and  broad  experience. 

The  Guaranty  Plan  does  not  encourage 
the  buying  of  automobiles  by  persons  for 
whom  such  a  purchase  would  be  an  ex- 
travagance. 

It  aims  to  make  credit  available  any- 
where and  at  any  time  for  firms  and 
individuals  who  are  properly  entitled  to 
buy  an  automobile  on  credit. 

The  Guaranty  Plan  is  applicable  only 
in  the  purchase  of  cars  of  recognized  re- 
liability which  are  produced  by  perma- 
nently established  responsible  concerns 
with  wide  and  adequate  service  facilities 
to  insure  that  the  merchandise  value  in 
the  cars  will  be  maintained. 

The  purchase  can  be  made  through 
any  responsible  dealer  in  such  cars. 


Dealers  in  approved  cars  who  are  au- 
thorized to  sell  under  the  Guaranty  Plan 
display  the  emblem  of  this  corporation 
prominently  in  their  places  of  business. 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  ask  him  to 
show  you  the  Guaranty  Plan  Purchase 
Contract  which  you  would  be  required  to 

sign. 

The  contract  is  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward purchase  agreement. 

Its  requirements  and  provisions  are 
clearly  stated,  are  as  simple  as  those  of  an 
ordinary  real  estate  purchase  agreement 
and  very  similar. 

It  makes  credit  available  for  those 
who  are  properly  entitled  to  it,  but  for 
those  only. 

It  enables  the  dealer  to  sell  cars  on 
tirpe  payments  without  any  extra  ex- 
pense, without  sacrificing  any  part  of  his 
profit  and  without  tying  up  any  part  of 
his  capital. 

It  removes  the  demand  upon  local 
banks  for  discounts  for  this  form  of 
loans  when  their  funds  are  more  urgently 
needed  in  other  channels. 

But  it  enables  the  banks  to  participate 
in  these  discounts  to  the  extent  they 
desire  and  at  such  times  as  they  desire, 
by  purchasing  debenture  bonds  secured 
by  the  purchasers'  notes.    " 

These  debentures  are  issued  by  this 
corporation  in  several  convenient  denom- 
inations, are  protected  by  ample  collat- 
eral, by  the  entire  capital  of  this  corpora- 
tion and  by  other  safeguards  so  that  they 
are  short  time  investments  approved  by 
the  largest  banks  of  the  country. 

The  plan  is  operating  successfully,  and 
its  operation  will  be  extended  conser- 
vatively to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public,  recognized  dealers  and  cooper- 
ating financial  institutions. 

Inquiry  is  invited  from  those  who 
desire  to  purchase  automobiles,  from 
responsible  dealers  and  from  banks  who 
desire  further  information. 


f 


I 


Guaranty  Securities  Corporation 

Equitable  Building,   New  York 
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with  a  big  blue  pencil,  ana  strike  out  as 
embarrassing  and  irrelevant  great  chunks 
of  muddy  verbosity  that  burden  our  prae- 
tise-books  and  clog  the  wheels  of  Justice? 

But  I  take  heart  of  grace  that  even  yet 
there  is  a  chance  for  my  old  friend  the 
Indictment.  I  read  in  Section  9  that 
"This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the 
first  day  of  April."  There  is  a  hopeful 
(ionsonance  about  that  date.  Are  there 
jesters  abroad  in  high  places,  or  are  these 
King's  Printer's  pages  mere  simulacra 
and  no  real  statute  at  all,  and  shall  the 
dock  strike  twelve  on  the  first  day  of 
April  for  me  to  find  the  good  old  Indict- 
ment secure  in  its  ancient  supremacy,  and 
the  mocking  words  "April  Fool!"  ringing 
in  my  long  ears? 


GREEN  POWDER 

/^NE  great  clarifying  invention  in- 
^^  evitably  brings  countless  others  in 
its  train.  Once  the  possibility  of  a  former 
impossibility  is  demonstrated,  other  bright- 
eyed  discoverers  and  inventors  can  find  a 
thousand  similar  possibUities.  Thus,  the 
mere  assertion  in  the  daily  papers  that  a 
green  liquid  has  been  discovered  which, 
when  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  plain 
water  will  make  admirable  gasoline,  or 
supergasoline,  turns  a  hundred  other  minds 
toward  the  possibilities  of  greenness.  If  a 
green  liquid  wiU  accomplish  so  much,  what 
would  not  a  green  powder  do?  This 
scintillating  thought  strikes  in  upon  the 
brain-pan  of  "T.  P.,"  a  frequent  corre- 
spondent to  the  New  York  Sun,  with  most 
remarkable  results.  He  delays  not  a 
moment  in  startling  the  world  with  his 
great  news,  which,  he  hints,  may  well 
herald  a  product  outdoing  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Enricht.    As  we  read: 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Sun." 

Sir:  I  am  about  to  perfect  an  invention 
or,  rather  let  mo  say,  a  discovery,  which 
will  revolutionize  and  simplify  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  economic 
problems  which  mankind  has  to  face.  It  is 
my  pm-pose  not  to  profit  personally  by 
my  invention. 

I  care  nothing  for  money.  I  want  to 
make  this  a  gift  to  mankind;  to  put  it 
within  the  reach  of  all,  so  that  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  may  benefit  from  it  alike. 
My  present  difficulty  is  to  find  a  way  to 
bring  my  invention  before  the  public 
without  having  it  stolen  by  some  trust 
which,  having  gained  the  monopoly  of  it, 
wiU  put  up  the  price  and  gain  enormous 
profits,  to  the  cost  of  the  publi(^  So  fearful 
am  I  that  my  secret  "may  bo  stolen  on 
me,"  that  I  hesitate  to  give  a  demonstration. 
If  only  1  could  find  some  wealthy  man  as 
altruistic  as  myself  to  help  me  in  getting 
this  before  the  public!  1  had  thought  of. 
Henry  Ford,  but  Mr.  Ford  is  aheady  a 
very  busy  man. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  some- 
tliing  of  my  invention.  J  have  discovennl 
a  wonderful  green  powder  Avliich,  when 
added  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  a  pinch  of 
chlorid  of  sodium  and  th(!n  brought  to  the 
boihng-point,  will  produce  at  a  cost  of 
about  two  cents  as  much  energy  as  would 
require  at  present  an  outlay  of  twenty-five 
cents.  The  form  of  energy  so  produced 
is  the  highest  typo  known.     Mechanical 


energy,  important  as  it  is,  is  but  a  child 
of  the  energy  produced  by  my  green 
powder  in  solution.  In  short,  the  energy 
produced  by  my  green  powder  is  human 
energy. 

The  solution  is  injected  into  the  human 
system  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  a 
common  spoon.  It  is  best  that  the  injection 
be  done  immediately  before  partaking  of 
solid  food.  I  have  never  tried  this  myself. 
The  claim  I  have  made  that  two  cents' 
worth  of  my  green  powder  ^\ill  produce  as 
rnueh  energy  as  the  ordinary  outlay  of 
twenty-five  cents  will  produce  is  perfectly 
true;  in  fact,  it  is  an  overestimate  of  the 
cost,  for  half  a  gallon  of  my  powder  in 
solution  wiU  produce  more  energy  than  an\- 
twenty-five-cent  table  d'hote  ever  offered. 

Since  I  have  not  yet  perfected  my  in- 
vention I  can  not  give  all  the  details  of 
the  making  of  my  green  powder,  but 
I  wiU  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  basic 
element  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
dried,  spUt  green  peas. 


PETS  OF  THE  FIRING-LINE 

XT OT  alone  were  Belgian  men,  women, 
■^  ^  and  children  homeless  when  war 
swept  over  their  country.  There  were 
thousands  of  homeless  dogs  as  weU.  These 
animals,  in  great  favor  among  the  people 
as  draft-animals  and  as  pets,  were  taken 
care  of  by  no  Belgian  Relief  Fxmd.  They 
had  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  poor 
shifting  they  made  of  it  at  first.  But  at 
length  they  had  recom'se  for  aid  to  a 
source  denied  to  their  two-legged  com- 
panions-in-despair.  They  went  to  the 
soldiers.  Doubtless  many  are  to  be  found 
in  the  trenches  of  both  sides,  but  along  the 
British  lines,  at  least,  we  are  assm-ed  they 
have  found  a  warm  welcome,  food,  and  a 
comfortable  if  somewhat  perilous  home. 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  discussing  sol- 
diers' pets,  tells  of  the  dogs  of  Ypres  and 
of  many  another  desolate  community  in 
Belgium  as  they  are  now  to  be  found: 

They  now  know  the  soldiers'  meal-time 
so  well  that  they  congregate  in  companies 
around  each  cook-house,  ready  for  their 
share.  They  are  comfortable,  weU-fed 
animals  by  this  time,  sunning  themselves 
among  the  ruins,  and  well  content  with 
their  lot.  But  at  first,  gaunt  and  starved, 
they  lurked  in  the  background,  too  terrified 
to  approach  a  man.  At  night  they  ranged 
the  camp,  stealing  whatever  they  could, 
and  at  daybreak  retreating  to  their  lairs. 
At  last  one  more  daring  than  the  rest  crept 
out,  a  terrible  hunger  making  him  bold. 
He  snatched  at  the  food  thrown  down. 
Others  followed  his  example,  until  the  gay 
(iall  of  the  bugler  now  means  a  scamper  of 
padded  feet  and  an  army  of  dogs  gathering 
to  be  served  with  the  remains.  Pathetic 
stories  are  told  of  the  faithfulness  of  some 
of  these  dogs.  One  tiny  pet-dog — a  mere 
handful  of  silken  hair  and  pathetically 
big  eyes — comes  daily  for  food  to  one  of 
the  billets,  but  attempts  at  friendship  are 
resented  by  a  sudden  snarl,  and  a  tiny 
bundle  of  black  fur  dashes  swiftly  away. 
A  soldier  followed  the  tiny  mite  to  its 
retreat.  In  the  heart  of  a  ruined  house, 
the  shattered  roof  tenanted  by  starlings, 
the  little  dog  lives  in  what  had  once  been 
a   beautifully  furnished  boudoir,  and  still 
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Quality 

L/^VN  Mowers 

r^  et  a  good  mower  this  year — 
^"^  and  you'll  have  a  good  mower 
for  many)  years.  If  a  "PENNSYL- 
VANIA" Quality  Mower,  it  will 
stay  sharp  and  smooth-cutting  a 
dozen  years  before  you  even  have 
to  sharpen  it,  and  will  last  a  gener- 
ation. 

"PENNSYLVANIAS"  are  the  only 
Mowers  with  all  blades  of  crucible  tool 
steel,  oil-hardened  and  water-tempered  as 
in  ail  kinds  of  cutting  tools. 

This  exclusive  feature  explains  why 
"PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality  blades 
hold  their  keen-cutling  edge  and  are  self- 
sharpening,  remaining,  without  regrinding,  in 
the  first-class  cutting  condition  that  means 
a  smooth,  well-kept  lawn. 

Exjuallv  light  running  and  easy  drawing,  any  of 
these  "PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality  Brands  wiU 
be  found  at  your  hardware  or  seedsman. 


"Shock  Absorber" 
"Golf 
"Pony" 

"Horse,"  "Power" 
and  Others 


"Pennsylvania" 
"Great  American" 
"Continental" 
"Pennsylvania,  Jr.' 
"Keystone" 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

"Scientific  Lawn  Making"   by  an 
authority,  mailed  with  catalog. 

SUPPLEE-BIDDLE  HARDWARE  CO. 
Box  1579     Philadelphia 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  PaulDubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth, C4  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGxNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


gained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 
-SK    Hart,  Architect,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 
C.  A/.v 

Cabot'^v   Creosote   Stains 

n    V  erve  Your  Shingles 
rresi  .        —  , 

r,.  ,    \r  V^ety,  Lasting  Colors 
Rich,  Ve\     ./;      ...       ,, 

c,  lutiful  coloring,  durable  weanni; 
You  are  aure  of  bea*  ,^,„i,  pres;Tvatioa  of  the  vvood- 
qualitics,  and  Uior^ion  Cabot's  Stains.  Tlu-ir  colors 
work  if  you  insist  nil  finest  natural  pigmonts,  ground 
arethestron!?estanav„(j  mixed  in  specially  refined 
in  pure  Unseed  oU  it  wood  preservative  known." 
Creosote  the  b^-stto  or  blacken,  and  are  the  only 
They  will  not  wash  o|j,ggrou3ly  inltaininablc. 
stains  that  are  not  d  A         tl-  »     v  .ii 

Quality  ProveT*  ^7  ^^"^^  Years  Use 
The  Original 

You  can  Ret  C<'YJ:,^„%'l\"',Knamc  of  nmrest  agent, 
for  stained  wood  samples  ana\      ^  <• 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,    IVIa)n«t«>«:t""ng  Chemists 


,'  Shingle-Stains 

'/  over  the.  country.    Send 


7  Oliver  St., 


Mass. 


sleeps  on  a  soiled,  shell-torn  cushion  in  the 
heart  of  the  ruin,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
his  mistress. 

Dogs  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
long  battle-line,  sleeping  under  the  guns  and 
wagons.  One  battery  has  twenty.  They 
take  cover  in  the  most  natural  manner,  and 
wait  until  the  whiz-bang  has  passed  before 
venturing  out  again.  The  small  dog  who  is 
a  good  ratter  has  a  princely  time,  and  is 
very  carefully  looked  after  by  the  company 
to  which  he  belongs.  A  sacrilegious  sight, 
from  a  fox-hunter's  point  of  view,  was  the 
training  of  young  foxhounds  as  ratters 
when  the  order  went  forth  that  the  scratch 
packs  at  the  front  liad  to  be  broken  up. 
One  foxhound  pup,  smuggled  across  by  an 
officer,  was  given  to  a  non-com.  of  a  battery. 
Now  the  hound,  full  grown,  with  a  splen- 
did voice,  is  the  champion  ratter  of  an  army 
corps,  and  kills  a  fabulous  number  of  rats 
daily.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  good 
dog  comes  back  to  these  shores  he  will 
insist  on  hunting  rats  instead  of  the  fox. 

But  dogs  do  not  monopolize  all  the  days 
in  the  entrenchments.  There  are  cats, 
chickens,  cows,  and  even  more  astonishing 
animals  to  be  found,  as  we  read: 

Cats,  of  course,  figure  largely  among  the 
soldiers'  pets.  They  have  a  remarkable 
disregard  of  danger.  They  seem  to  prefer 
the  trenches  to  the  rest  of  the  lines.  A  eat 
will  sit  and  clean  herself  on  the  top  of  a 
parapet,  and  only  retreat  when  a  bullet  or 
shrapnel  sputters  close  at  hand  and  upsets 
her  toilet  arrangements.  The  whistling 
and  shrieking  of  shells  are  commonplace, 
but  to  be  sputtered  with  mud  or  sand  in 
the  middle  of  washing  one's  face  provokes 
indignant  spits,  snarls,  and  a  very  fluffy 
tail.  The  arrival  of  a  family  of  kittens 
is  an  event  of  immense  importance,  and 
many  a  small  cat,  sharing  a  soldier's  home 
in  Britain,  first  opened  its  eyes  upon  the 
muddy  siu-roundings  of  a  trench  "some- 
where in  France,"  and  was  brought  home 
tucked  inside  a  tunic  or  a  kit-bag. 

There  are  several  tiny  henyards  in  dug- 
outs if  the  searcher  knows  just  where  to 
look.  But  it  is  in  the  wagon-lines  of  the 
artillery  that  the  weirdest  pets  are  to  be 
found.  A  Q.M.S.,  whose  resting  -  hours 
were  distm'bed  by  the  "father  of  all  rats," 
ended  by  making  friends  with  the  foe.  Now 
that  Q.M.S.  has  only  to  sit  down  in  his 
"store"  and  whistle,  and  the  rat  will 
emerge  from  its  hole  and  promptly  jump 
upon  his  knee. 

At  another  wagon  -  line  the  swallows 
and  martins  built  last  year  in  the  barn 
used  as  a  harness-room.  They  became 
so  tame  that  the  men  could  look  into 
the  nests  of  the  martins,  that  came  and 
went  without  troubling  about  the  soldiers 
at  all. 

Goats  are  too  destructive  to  make  good 
pets,  except  perhaps  as  mascots,  but  quaint 
stories  are  told  of  elderly  goats  kept  by 
various  men,  and  of  the  fearful  and  a\vfijl 
feats  of  the  animals  in  the  way  of  canvas- 
ripping  and  clothes-eating.  One  Tommy 
hid  his  cherished  and  beloved  "Billy"  in  a 
neat  little  dugout  near  his  battery.  Tlie 
major  of  that  battery  was  small  and 
round.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  his  "ora- 
tions" in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  Im-id  day 
the  listeners  heard  a  crash — it  sounded  like 
the  rending  of  wood — there  was  a  flash  of 
dirty  white,  and  the  little  major  went  down 
like  a  ninepin.  Something  shot  over  the 
edge  of  the  gun-pit.  There  was  a  sudden 
silence,   wMo   an    iudistiuct,   du'ty-wliito 


FIGHTING  ENEMIES 
OF  PLANT  LIFE 

In  the  old-time  gardens  and  orchards  spraying 
was  unknoiivn.  The  necessity  ■was  not  so  great  as 
it  is  to-day.  Modem  conditions  have  brought 
upon  us  an  ever-increasing  number  of  enemies  to 
plant  life.  Science  has  provided  preventative 
methods  of  combating  pests.  Spraying  is  recog- 
nized now  as  indispensable. 

Sprays  consist  of  two  varieties — fungicides  and 
insecticides.  As  their  names  indicate,  the  former 
are  for  fungus  diseases  (milde-w,  blight,  leaf  dis- 
orders, scale,  etc.),  the  latter  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  insects  which  prey  upon  plant  life  (the 
aphis,  lice,  green  -svorm,  beetle,  potato  bug,  etc.). 

Standard  among  the  fungicides  are  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  Lime-Sulphur.  Bordeaux  Mixture 
consists  of  blue  vitriol,  unslacked  lime  and  water. 
Lime-Sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  unslacked  lime, 
flour  of  sulphur,  salt  and  -water. 

Among  the  leading  insecticides  are  Kerosene 
Emidsion,  Whale  Oil  Soap,  Paris  Green,  Helle- 
bore. Kerosene  Emulsion  consists  of  -svater,  soap 
and  kerosene.  Whale  Oil  Soap  Spray  consists  of 
this  soap,  quassia  chips  and  water.  Paris  Green  is 
a  poisonous  powder  consisting  of  copper  aceto- 
arsenite,  and  for  spraying  purposes  is  diluted  with 
water.  It  is  also  used  for  dusting  on  plants  in  dry 
form.  Hellebore  po-wder  (usually  dusted  on  the 
leaves  for  rose  slugs,  currant  -worms,  etc.)  is  made 
from  the  ground  roots  of  this  herb.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  also  an  excellent  spray,  particularly  for 
rose  bugs,  elm  tree  beetles,  etc. 

Tobacco  dust  destroys  rose  lice,  turnip  fleas, 
and  like  insects,  and  in  the  greenhouse  fumigation 
-with  tobacco  stems  is  an  effective  remedy. 

Increasing  pests  in  certain  localities  are  cater- 
pillars. Various  sticky  preparations  are  on  the 
market  -which  tangle  the  feet  of  these  and  other 
climbing  pests.  If  the  -webs  have  already  formed, 
the  masses  of  -svorms  -within  should  be  extermi- 
nated by  applying  direct  the  flame  of  a  long- 
handled  kerosene  torch. 

There  are  excellent  proprietary  sprays  put  up 
under  various  trade  names. 

If  your  spraying  requirements  are  not  extensive, 
it  is  best  to  purchase  of  your  seedsman  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  standard  sprays.  If  you 
have  a  large  orchard,  it  is  less  expensive  to  pur- 
chase the  ingredients  in  bulk  and  mix  according 
to  formulas  obtainable  in  any  of  the  horticultural 
handbooks.  Remember  that  nearly  all  sprays  are 
extremely  poisonous  and  should  be  carefully  la- 
beled and  isolated  from  food. 

In  general  the  fungicide  sprays  should  be  applied 
at  intervals  throughout  the  season  beginning  be- 
fore the  foliage  appears.  Insect  pests  must  be 
fought  as  they  appear  between  spring  and  autumn. 

Spraying  should  be  thorough,  under  and  above 
every  twig,  limb  or  leaf.  It  should  be  applied  on 
a  calm  day  -w^hen  no  immediate  rain  is  in  sight. 

Spraying  equipments  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  classifications  according  to  the  amount  of 
-work  required. 

If  you  have  only  a  few  plants  to  spray,  you  can 
purchase  a  small  hand  sprayer  for  less  than  a  dollar. 

For  the  average  suburban  place  it  pays  to  buy 
one  of  the  more  po-Nverful  compressed  air  machines 
-which  may  be  strapped  to  the  back  or  wheeled 
about  by  hand. 

In  order  to  meet  extensive  spraying  requirements 
the  farm  or  estate  o-w-ner  should  provide  himself 
-w-ith  one  of  the  compact  gas-engine  po-wer  outfits. 

In  addition  to  all  these  methods  of  combating 
the  enemies  to  plant  life,  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
itself  is  a  po-werful  aid  to-w^ard  protection.  This 
vitality  must  be  maintained  by  supplying  soil 
nourishment,  thorough  cultivation  and  moisture. 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 
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object  vanished  like  lightning  into  the 
haze  that  surrounded  the  flre-trenehes  in 
the  distance.  A  furious  major  was  helped 
to  his  feet.  He  flatly  declined  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  butted  out  by  a  stray 
dog  startled  by  a  shell.  But  as  the  goat 
is  stm  missing  he  has  no  means  of  pro\ang 
what  creature  assaulted  liim. 

As  a  rule,  the  captured  German  trenches 
do  not  j-ield  much  in  the  way  of  pets,  but 
when  some  trenches  were  explored  after  a 

British  advance  the ■ —  Fusileers  found 

a  cow  installed  in  a  dugout.  The  poor 
brute  had  been  there  so  long  that  she  could 
hardly  walk,  and  her  hoofs  had  grown 
nine  inches  too  long,  and  these  projections 
turned  up  grotesquelj"  in  front.  With  much 
difficulty  she  was  dragged  up  into  the  light 
of  day  and  gently  exercised,  her  feet  being 
carefully  doctored.  Now  a  very  happy 
and  much-petted  cow  is  led  out  every 
morning  to  a  meadow  behind  a  wood.  A 
soldier  watches  over  her,  for  there  are  other 
companies  that  would  gladly  commandeer 
that  cow.  In  the  evening  she  is  led  back 
to  her  stall,  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
the  British  lines  at  the  front. 


MISCELLANEOUS  JUSTICE 

"X^TE  are  apt  to  jjride  ourselves  fre- 
*  *  quently  in  this  country  on  the 
assumption  that  here  "everybody  gets  a 
square  deal."  It  is  very  likely  true  that 
more  people  are  treated  fairly  and  have 
more  rights  and  are  better  protected  in 
them  than  in  some  other  countries,  but  let 
us  not  hold  oiu"  head  too  high  yet!  Should 
we  be  tempted  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  a 
brief  resume  of  a  day  of  justice  in  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States,  made 
recently  by  the  Wichita  Beacon.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  not  a  wholly  fair 
presentation  of  the  habitual  coxu*se  of 
justice  in  that  city,  but,  at  least,  it  oc- 
ciured  once,  and  that  may  seem  to  some 
readers  once  too  often.     As  we  read: 

At  Chicago  last  Monday  three  young 
men  were  put  on  trial  for  the  crime  of 
holding  up  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  January 
and,  at  the  point  of  guns,  forcing  the  cashier 
to  deliver  over  to  them  $5,000  in  cash. 

One  of  them  tiu'ned  State's  e\'idence  and 
is  going  to  the  penitentiary.  The  jury 
believed  him  as  to  the  accusation  against 
himself,  but  refused  to  believe  him  as  to 
the  accusation  against  liis  chums. 

They  were  promptl}-  acquitted. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  time 
the  State's  attorney  was  engaged  in  an- 
other ease.  He  was  an-anging  with  Frank- 
lin K.  Jackson,  a  socially  well-connected 
citizen,  quietly  to  enter  a  plea  of  guilty 
and  accept  a  parole  on  the  theory  that 
the  exposure  of  his  crime  punished  him 
sufficiently. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  stolen  $19,000  from  the 
Northwestern  University,  and  admitted  it. 

In  another  court  near  by  Anna  Muraski, 
with  three  small  children  tugging  at  her 
skirts  and  a.  nine-months-old  babe  in  her 
arms,  was  pleading  for  mercy  in  her  broken 
English  before  Judge  Caverly. 

The  judge  was  very  sorry  for  her.  He 
told  her  so  in  well-rounded  sentences  laden 
with  pity  and  sympathy.  But  he  told 
lier  that  he  had  a  sacred  duty  to  perform ; 
that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him 
to    shirk    it.      The    interests     of    society 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


MAZDA  Service  — a 
systematic  research  for 
making  good  lamps 
better 
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The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  ^vorld  -  wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and 
select  scientific  and  practical  information  concerning 
progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent 
lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this  information  to 
the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA 
Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  >vhich 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an 
assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  property 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


i 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   iu  every 
Ainci'icaii  liume  wiiere  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


There's^ 

something 
about  it 
youll  like- 


MM    Herbert    , 

Tareyton 

London 

Smolcind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Falk  Tobacco  Co.  56Wesl'45"-St.  NewYork. 


I't-rfect  extension  shoes  make 
a  short  limb  look  normal.    Does  away  witii  |'| 
iron    or    cork    extension.      Worn    with 
ready-made  shoes.     Sent  on  approval. 
Booklet  free. 

.  Henry  V.  Lotz.  313  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.  City . 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  y.iu  big  money.  Buy  dlrectand  save 
tlO  to  fJO  on  a  liioyole. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  in94 styles, colors 
and  Blzes.  Orcatly  improved;  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  tll.90  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
prinalarniSO  riniia  triiil  and  riding  test. 
Our   b\g  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing now  In  bicycles  and  sundries.    A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
person  should  have.    Write  for  It. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
pTIes at  hal/usiial  priius.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  13  to  8a  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
writoand  learn our«'oiirf<»r/i//ne«)o/?'<TS.  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.   A  postal  brings  everything.    H'nYc  iioio. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       OEPT.  F 172,  CHICAGO 


fl 
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'*  '^hat  fly  can't  get  into  your 
parlor — Mr,  Spicier  " 


This  Screen  Has  An  All-Metal  Frame 

which  fits  snugly  around  the  window  frame  and 
doesn't  leave  any  openings  for  flies  to  get  through. 
Another  feature  that  makes  the  Sherwood  All- 
Metal  Adjustable  Screen  the  most  serviceable  is 
the  fact  that  the  closely  woven  wire  mesh  is 
locked  in  the  metal  frame. 

The  mesh  is  always  tight  and  flat.  It  can't  work 
loose.  And  the  Sherwood  fits  any  window,  so  why 
pay  a  high  price  and  put  up  with  the  annoyance  of 
waiting  for  made-to-order  screens.?  To  keep  the 
deadly  fly  out  of  your  house,  screen  early  and  use 


Adjustable 


They  are  neat  appearing.  Made  in  two  finishes — black 
enamel  (baked  on)  and  galvanized.  You  won't  have  to 
buy  new  screens  next  year  if  you  buy  Sherwood  All-Metal 
Screens  now,  because  these  screens  i/o  last.  You  can  take 
the  Sherwood  Screen  with  you  when  you  move.  You  will 
be  surprised  when  your  dealer  tells  you  the  low  price  of 
the  Sherwood.  You'll  quickly  recognize  the  economical 
advantages  this  screen  has  for  you.  Sold  at  all  hardware 
and  department  stores.  Buy 
the  Sherwood  —  look  for 
identification  mark 

Pat.  July   11.  1905 

Sherwood  Metal 
Working  Company 

1840  Penobscot   Building 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Makers  of  Windovt  and  Door 
Screens 


Preparedness"     for     Summertime 


MADAM- 

Stop  "Slaving' 

In  a  Hot 

Kitchen  ^f^l     .' 


Cook    In    Comfort    With    An 


9  Sizes 

to 
Select 
From 


^  CUARANTELELD    ^^^ 

Fireless  Cookstove 


One 

for 
Every 
Home 


Roasts,   Bakes.  Steams,  Stews  and  Boils  Perfectly 

ime  and  work.  Affords  BETTER  MEALS  AT  LESS 
Cooka  flavor  INTO,  not  out  of  the  food.  Put  oatmeal 
in  at  nig:ht---delicious  in  the  morning.  Start  roaat 
in  the  mornin(f---"done  to  a  turn"  at  noon.  Don't 
be  without  thiH  another  summer.  JuHt  the  thing  for 
auto  tours.  Keeps  food  fresli  and  delicioua.  Get  one 
for  tlie  summer  cottage  and  enjoy  a  HEAL  vacation 
In  most  places  a  rehable  dealer  sella  the  "Ideal" 
line.  If  no  dealer  near  you,  we  will  ship  direct.  Send 
today  for  Catalog. 

Hook  i'Vep.  Gives  all  details  of  use,  equipment  and 
manufat'ture,  in  addition  to  "The  President's  Own 
S'.ory." 

The  Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  1330  W  Bancroft  St.,  Toledo,  0. 

Kudlittor  N(»w  furnished  free  with  everv 

J     .         "Lleal."  EIiniinates(fuesswork 

in  Tireless  eookinK-  Also  used  in 

If  houKht  separately,  price  complete  with 


'  Id.-ul 

TlKTlMOIliet 


lyens.     ii    DouKni  separaieiy,  price  compieu?  w 
iehe<lulc'  of  teniperatures,  only  $1.50  postpaid. 


Bright  Light  Right 
Where  You  Want  It 

Fasten  this  lamp  to  the  top  of 
ONI  Y  y°ur  bureau  to  dress  by— to  the 
^^^^■*-'  *        top  of  your  bed  to  read  by — fasten 

it  any  such  place  for  direct  light 

■where  you  want  it. 

Traveling  or  Bureau  Lamp 

Stands  11  in.  hifrh—h.andsome  nickel  fin- 
ish—6^  ft.  of  cord  with  pluif— attractive 
shade,  whichmoves  two  directions.  New 

f)atent  swivel  in  top  of    base  pormits 
amp  to  turn  all  the  way  around,  adjust- 
ing itsolf  to  any  an^le  desired.    No  bulb 
included.     A  beautiful  lamp,  abiiohitrty 
guar av teed  and  a  rare  bargain  —  price 
is  only  .$1.85.    Order  direct,  or  send  for  free 
coPjV^of  Lighting  Fixture  liook. 

Dept. 

X132 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 

Ft.  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 

Write  houso  moat  convenient 
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opy  oi  Lighting  iMxture  liook. 


demanded  it,  he  said.  He  sent  Anna  to 
the  bridewell  for  forty  days. 

Poverty  in  league  with  pride  had  driven 
her  to  steal  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  she. 
admitted  it. 

And  so  went  justice  in  Chicago  in  the 
compass  of  one  day. 


VERDUN'S  BLOODY  HISTORY 

WHEN  it  comes  to  war,  Ughtning 
seems  prone  to  strike  twice  in  the 
same  place,  or  even  fotir  or  five  times. 
Belgium  has  been  the  battle-field  of  more 
than  one  war  prior  to  this  one.  Much  of 
northern  France,  now  laid  waste  or  being 
organized  and  developed  by  the  German 
invaders,  has  lain  damp  in  other  years  with 
the  dew  of  war.  Not  least  of  the  ancient 
battle-grounds  now  newly  swept  by  gim- 
fire  is  the  fortress  of  Verdun,  "a  sinister 
destiny,"  declares  a  writer  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  "seems  to  have  selected  Verdun 
as  one  of  the  rocks  of  history  around  which 
the  storms  of  battle  between  France  and 
Germany  shaU  rage  repeatedly."  "The 
Treaty  of  Verdun,"  executed  in  the  ninth 
century,  is  well  known,  since  it  marked 
Em-ope's  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  splitting 
up  of  the  Carolingian  dominions  into 
sections  destined  to  grow  steadily  into  the 
great  nations  we  now  know.  As  we 
read  further: 

But  long  before  this  treaty  of  843, 
Verdun  was  assured  a  place  on  history's 
page.  The  basin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  was  known  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  as  the  camp  of  Viro- 
dunum.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  bar- 
barian invasions  which  oceun*ed  dming 
the  decadence  of  the  Caesars  and  did  not 
recover  until  the  fifth  century.  In  .502 
it  was  seized  by  Clovis,  who,  actuated 
by  religious  zeal  inculcated  by  his  wife, 
the  Burgundian  Princess  Clotilda,  en- 
deavored to  subjugate  all  the  non-Chris- 
tian Prankish  princes. 

hi  the  eleventh  century  Verdun  be- 
(*ame  a  German  city,  and  was  the  scene 
of  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  burghers 
and  the  bishops  of  that  s^e,  the  former 
finally  winning  important  concessions. 
After  the  city  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  free  imperial  town,  it  was  captured  by 
the  French  in  l.j.">2,  and  a  hundred  years 
later  was  formally  given  to  France,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  remained,  with  the 
exce])tion  of  the  two  occasions  when  it 
was  besieged  and  conquered  by  the  Teutons. 

Dm-ing  the  war  of  1792  Verdun  fell 
before  the  Germans  after  a  battle  lasting 
only  a  few  hours.  When  the  conquerors 
entered  the  town  tliey  were  liospitably 
received,  tlie  city  fatliers  ha\ing  sent>  a 
group  of  beautiful  young  girls  to  greet 
th/e  strangers  and  to  offer  them  drnqce^, 
the  confection  for  which  the  place  was 
and  still  is  famous.  The  inhabitnnts 
paid  (iearl\  for  this  remarkably  cordial 
recei)ti<)n  of  the  enemies  of  France,  for 
w^hen  the  revolutionists  regained  t]u> 
city,  after  the  battle  of  Valmy.  history 
tells  us,  three  of  those  young  girls  were 
put  to  death  on  tlie  scatTold. 

Far  different  was  tlie  resistance  which 
Verdun  ofiVred  to  the  Prussians  in  the 
war   of    IS7().     For   three   weeks   the   in- 
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vaders  rained  a  hail  of  lead  and  iron 
upon  the  city  nestling  among  the  \dne- 
clad  hills,  the  high  grounds  being  utilized 
by  the  Germans  as  points  of  vantage 
from  which  to  operate  their  artillery.  Tlie 
beleaguered  towTi  finally  surrendered,  but 
France  had  learned  a  valuable  lesson,  and 
almost  immediately  after  peace  was  de- 
clared the  construction  of  fortifications 
began,  soon  raising  the  city  to  a  fortress 
of  the  first  class,  with  a  thirty-mile  ring  of 
sixteen  large  forts  and  twenty  smaller 
works.  On  the  northern  heights  the 
intervals  between  forts  in  some  places  are 
not  more  than  two  hundred  yards. 


NEIGHBOR  GEORGE'S  PHILOSOPHY 

XTEIGHBOR  GEORGE,  the  para- 
^  ^  grapher  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
explains,  is  only  a  dog,  "but  he  lives  just 
across  the  street  from  me,  so  if  I  want  to 
call  him  a  neighbor,  I  don't  see  that  it 
concerns  anybody  else  on  the  street." 
"Old  George"  is  a  coach-dog,  evidently  of 
proud  lineage,  whose  ancestors  doubtless 
followed  regal  coach  and  fours,  with  earls 
and  princes,  and  even  kings  and  queens, 
inside.  The  profession  of  coach-dog  was  a 
notable  one  in  older  days,  highly  respected 
in  dogdom,  as  well  as  among  humans. 
From  the  way  that  Old  George  holds  his 
head  and  stalks  with  dignity  along  the 
street,  you  can  see  that  he  realizes  all  this, 
and  cherishes  the  knowledge.  He,  too, 
could  take  his  place  behind  the  vehicle  of 
roj^alty — if  there  were  such  coaches  now. 
As  it  is,  he  finds  himself  with  little  oppor- 
1  unity  for  the  expression  of  his  personality 
and  only  such  opportunities  as  he  might 
weU  scorn,  if  he  were  not  the  dog  he  is. 
It  was  his  philosophical  acceptance  of  the 
trick  that  Time  has  played  on  him  which 
first  attracted  the  paragrapher's  notice. 
As  we  read: 

Probably  there  wasn't  a  coach-owner 
needing  a  coach-dog  anj^where  near  when 
Old  George  first  opened  his  puppy  eyes 
on  this  old  world,  but  evidently,  when 
he  could  not  find  a  congenial  job  like 
that,  he  decided  to  do  the  next  best 
thing.  When  he  found  that  he  wasn't 
likely  ever  to  have  a  coach  to  foUow,  he 
took  up  with  the  idea  of  following  a  cart, 
and  the  roly-poly  pony  hitched  to  the  flor- 
ist's cart  seems  to  draw  a  very  satisfac- 
tory substitute.  What  I  like  best  about 
Old  George  is  the  way  he  adapts  himself  to 
<'ircumstances.  He  doesn't  go  around 
explaining:  "T  have  mighty  good  blood 
in  my  veins,  and  come  of  a  mighty  proud 
breed.  Of  course,  I'm  above  this  job, 
and  hate  to  be  seen  doing  such  an  ab- 
surd stunt.  If  my  ancestors  knew  that 
1  was  following  a  mere  pony,  hitched  to 
a  cart,  they  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves,  for  you  see,  I  was  born  to  follow 
a  coach." 

But  Old  George  doesn't  make  any  ex- 
planation. There  is  no  cringing,  apolo- 
getic air  about  him  as  he  trots  behind 
the  cart.  He  holds  his  queer  old  nose 
high  in  the  air,  and  every  motion  of  his 
black-and-white  spotted  body  is  full  of 
pride  in  his  job.  He  loves  the  pony  and 
cart,  and  is  proud  to  follow  everywhere 
they  go,  watching  carefuUy  when  the  man 


Form-fitting  knitted  and  loose-fitting  woven  garments 

Munsingwear  Service  to  the  Public 

now  goes  further  than  offering  you  perfect  fit,  com- 
fort, washabiHty,  durabiUty,  perfection  of  finish  and 
a  complete  variety  of  styles  and  fabrics  in  knitted 
garments.  It  now  includes  men's  loose-fitting 
athletic  suits  in  woven  fabrics. 

The  form-fittincr  knitted  garments  come  in  cool  summer 
weights  and  styles  for  men,  women  and  children.  The  demand  for 
the  knitted  garments  is  greater  this  year  than  in  any  previous  season. 
The  light  weight  woven  garments  supply  the  demand  for  loose-fitting 
suits  of  fine  quality,  perfect  in  workmanship,  accurately  sized.  Summer 
comfort  for  everybody  is  the  Munsingwear  achievement  this  year. 

Always  ask  for  Munsingwear — it  assures  getting  perfection  in 
underwear.  For  samples  of  fabrics,  style  illustrations  and  name  of 
Munsingwear  dealer  in  your  town,  write 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ASK  FOR 

jM^UNSjNG 

UNION  SUITS 


£U2S£^nHIAIllR£  OPEN  AIR  CANVAS  HQU 


Asopen  to  the  air  as  an  umbrella  but  instantly  c/ojcd  weather  <ig/i/.  Lets  the /lr>/.V  but  keeps  tlic/Hxcf/s  Ot/r.  Quickly 
erected  or  taken  down  and  rolled  into  convenient  cylindrical  bundles  without  the  removal  of  a  bolt  or  the  use  of  a  tool. 
liighl  sizes  from  the  small  ones  that  may  be  strapped  on  the  automobile  or  motor  boat  to  the  very  large  ones  for 
family  summer  residences. 

Why  swelter  under  hot  roofs  when  the  Canvas  House  is  as  cool  as  the  atmosphere?  Designed  especially  for  sleeping  out- 
doors, the  shutters  close  by  sliding  upwards  thus  giving  ventilation  under  the  caves  on  stormy  nights.  Sleep  in  a  CLOSE- 
TO-NATURE  house  this  summer  and  make  enougli  red  blood  to  take  you  througli  the  winter.  For  tuberculosis, 
nervousness,  insomnia,  and  ill  health  generally,  sleep  in  the  open  air.    Catalog  free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  330  Front  Street.  Colfax.  Iowa 
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MOSLER 


PLUG 


*'The  Life  Impulse  of  the  Motor 
depends  on  the  Spark  Plug"— 

A.  R.  MOSLER 

ABsolute  certainty  of  operation — instant 
starting,  emoother  running,  maximum 
power  —  that's  what  Vesuvius  Plugs  give 
any  kind  of  motor!  Perfected  design  and 
construction,  Vitite  (stone)  insulator,  gas- 
tight,  carbon-proof-^ 

Quality   makes  the  Vesuvius — 

"The  Indestructible  Plug" 
Guaranteed  to  outlast  the  motor. 

$1.00  each,  in  round  metal  box. 

Book  free — «'Mosler  on  Spark  Plugs,"  pre. 
pared  by  A.  R.  Mosler  the  foremost  Ignition 
authority,  tells  the  right  plug  for  every  motor 

A.  R.  Mosler  &  Co.,  New  York,  n.  y. 
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Cost  to  Have  Your  Car  Cleaned 

YOU  know — if  you've  ever  had  it 
cleaned  at  a  garage.  One  dollar  to 
three  dollars  is  a  pretty  steep  price  to 
have  your  car  gone  over  with  just  soap 
and  water. 

ANAUTOHOBILB 

DRY  WASH 

gives  a  bright,  lustrous  and  durable 
polish  in  a  jiffy.  Simply  spray  a  iitde 
on  your  car  with  our  Westfield  Junior 
Sprayer  and  polish  with  a  soft  cheese- 
cloth. It  will  positively  not  harm  the 
original  gloss  of  the  most  expensive  car. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT,  serild 
us  his  name  and  $1.25  for  a  can  and 
sprayer.     Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. Westfield.Mau. 


goes  into  a  house,  leaving  him  sole  guar- 
dian. He  worships  the  white-haired  man 
who  drives  the  pony.  You  ean  see  it  in 
his  eyes  as  they  follow  his  every  move. 
You'd  think,  from  Old  George's  actions, 
that  the  man  was  of  royal  blood,  and  1 
admire  him  for  giving  out  that  impres- 
sion to  the  public,  for,  after  all,  isn't  pure, 
honest  Hoosier  blood  just  as  good  as  any? 

The  old  man  works  among  the  flowers 
day  after  'day — the  flowers  that  are  to 
cheer  the  weary,  suffering  ones,  and  to 
make  the  happy  ones  happier,  living  very 
near  to  natm-e  and  nature's  King — in  fact, 
he  is  a  child  of  the  King,  so,  of  course, 
he  is  really  the  equal  of  any  who  claim 
royal  blood'.  Perhaps,  in  all  the  town, 
only  Old  George  was  wise  enough  to  figure 
this  out.  Some  folk  will  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  a  dog  reasoning  out  anything — 
even  English  coach-dogs.  Anjrway,  some- 
thing keeps  Old  George  from  sitting  dis- 
consolately on  the  sunny  side  of  the  green- 
house, bemoaning  the  fate  that  has  left 
him  stranded  here  in  America — without 
any  coach. 

His  philosophy,  if  written  out,  would 
certainly  read  like  this:  "If  I  trot  along 
the  streets  with  head  and  tail  down, 
ashamed  of  an  honest  job,  I  shall  be 
disgracing  my  ancestors,  but  if  I  go  with 
my  head  held  high,  proud  of  the  good  old 
man,  the  stout  little  cart,  and  the  strong, 
gentle  pony,  glad  to  have  these  to  serve — 
as  long  as  I  can't  have  a  coach  and  four — 
and  determined  to  serve  them,  to  the  best 
of  my  abiUty,  then  my  ancestors  have  no 
reasons  for  reproaching  me." 

Or,  if  we  summed  his  philosophy  up  in  a 
few  brief  barks,  it  would  probably  read  like 
this:  "It  isn't  so  much  what  you  follow, 
as  the  way  you  follow  it,  that  counts." 


CLANRICARDE,  IRISH  LANDLORD 

THE  Clanricarde  evictions  and  relent- 
less persecutions  of  a  stubborn  ten- 
antry were  the  talk  of  all  Great  Britain, 
and  the  gossip  of  other  lands  as  well, 
some  thirtj'^  years  ago.  The  Marquis  of 
Claru'icarde  was,  without  doubt,  the  super- 
absentee  landlord,  during  all  the  time  when 
this  knife  in  the  side  of  Ireland  was  being 
ti;\asted  by  many  a  dextrous  hand.  At 
his  death,  in  London,  on  April  12,  there 
were  many  who,  knowing  of  the  succession 
of  his  large  Irish  estates  to  the  SUgo 
branch  of  the  family,  breathed  a  most 
fervent  hope  that  the  new  owner  would 
practise  something  like  human  lenience 
with  this  wasted  and  desolated  area. 
The  seeming  ferocity  of  the  Marqtiis  of 
Clam-iearde's  treatment  of  his  tenantry  is 
strange  enough,  but  more  remarkable  still 
is  the  statement  often  made  by  those  who 
knew  him  best  that  he  regarded  himsc^lf 
with  deep  sincerity  and  had  no  qualms 
concerning  his  own  actions.  In  fact,  he  is 
said  to  have  considered  himself  as  the  most 
maligned  man  of  his  day.  And  equally 
extraordinary  was  the  contrast^  between 
the  tales  about  him  and  the  curious  littl(> 
figure  that  he  mad(>  i;i  person.  "  Me  was  a 
quiet,  inoffensive,  elderlj'  gentl(>man,"  says 
one  English  writer  who  knew  him.  An- 
other   characterizes    him    as    "diminutive 


and  fragile^"  "When  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1907 — from  a  cross- 
bencdi,  which  he  was  allowed  to  have 
exclusively  to  himself — the  thick,  waving 
beard  and  hair,  the  wizened  fingers  pointed 
in  a  gestiu-e  of  denunciation,  the  shabby 
black  coat  of  antique  cut,  made  an  un- 
forgettable picture."  In  the  stories  about 
him  that  have  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  we  read  that  his  visits  to  the 
House  of  Lords  were  sensations  of  much 
moment  to  those  present.  Most  memor- 
able is  that  occasion  on  which  he  was 
informed  that  his  demands  on  the  Unionist 
party  for  large  forces  of  constabulary  to 
help  him  in  subduing  his  desperate  tenants 
would  be  no  longer  complied  with.  The 
writer  says  further  of  him: 

His  splendid  and  sonorous  title  has  been 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  decorative 
things  in  Irish  politics,  and,  until  one  has 
heard  it  rolled  out  in  the  invective  of  an 
Irish  member,  one  has  never  felt  the  full 
livid  terror  and  thunderousness  of  the  Irish 
agrarian  question.  The  man  himself  was 
wrapt  in  mystery — even  in  Galway,  where 
his  hand  was  felt,  his  face  was  never  seen; 
but  a  few  years  ago  his  dealings  with  the 
tenantry  became  a  burntug  question  of 
politics,  and  while  it  was  being  discust  he 
appeared  suddenly  out  of  nowhere  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  galleries  every- 
body leaned  over  to  look  at  him.  The  lords 
themselves  were  more  polite,  but  appar- 
ently hardly  anybody  knew  him,  and  when 
he  spoke  or  was  spoken  to  by  any  of  his 
feUow  peers  everybody  was  agog  with 
curiosity,  and  those  who  were  within  ear- 
shot pretended  hard  that  they  were  not 
listening. 

Seated  by  himself,  with  a  wide  unoccu- 
pied space  around  hiin,  he  locked  like  a 
little  neglected  bird.  He  seemed  to  be 
blinking  in  the  unaccustomed  light,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of  being  very  small 
and  shabby  and  ruffled  and  lonely,  and 
rather  like  one's  conception  of  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley.  The  House  was  very  quiet  and 
breathless  as  Lord  Lansdowne  told  him,  in 
his  most  frigid  tones,  that  this  was  the  last 
time  the  Unionist  partj^  would  give  him 
any  help.  When  his  own  business  was 
disposed  of  he  disappeared  again,  no 
one  knew  where,  but  certainly  not  to 
Galway,  which  was  much  too  hot  to 
hold  him. 

The  story  of  his  career  is  not  a  pretty 
one,  but  is  of  interest  in  xiew  of  the  vexed 
problem  of  Irish  interests  that  the  recent 
rebellion  has  brought  up.  It  would  seem 
that  Lord "  Clanricarde  was  one  of  the 
foremost  of  those  who  put  Ireland  where 
she  is  to-day.  Again  from  the  columns  of 
th(^  Manchester  (iiiardiau  we  read: 

The  old  Marquis  had  held  peaceful  rule 
o\'er  his  IJO.OOO  acres  until  tlu>  year  before 
his  death,  and  had  won  some  distinction 
in  his  publi<'  career,  having  been  in  his  day 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Lord 
Privy  Seal  under  Palmerston.  11 1>  was 
regarded  by  his  tenants  as  a  good  landhird, 
and  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Dunkellin,  was 
especially  beloved.  In  IS7'2,  howmer, 
there  came  a  fierce  election  in  County 
Galway.  The  old  Marquis  ordered  Ids 
tenants  to  vote  for  William  French,  but 
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Compensating  Vapor  Plug 

Proved  Savings— Or  Your  Money  Back 


"30%  More  Speed" 
"30%  More  Power" 
"40%  More  Mileage" 


Less  Carbon 


Parcel 

Post 

Prepaid 


$7.00 

In 

Canadc 


600,000  Compensating  Vapor  Plugs  Sold  Since  January 
This  means  a  Total  Business  in  Four  Months  of  $3,000,000 

61,873  Letters-— 1,183  Telegrams  in  120  Days 


All  this  done  because  of  our  famous  guarantee — Proved 
Savings,  or  Your  Money  Back — and  because  the  Compen- 
sating Vapor  Plug  is  adding  speed,  power  and  gasoline  mile- 
age to  every  automobile,  wherever  it  is  used.  It  is  the 
biggest  money  saver  that  has  ever  been  offered  automobile 
owners,  and  it  is  the  biggest  guarantee  of  better  service  from 
your  motor  cars. 

The  quantity  of  mail  has  been  so  great  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  send  it  to  our  distributors  by  EXPRESS 


so   that   they   could   take   care   of   the   orders   immediately. 

600,000  orders  in  the  Winter  season,  when  the  majority 
of  cars  are  laid  up,  is  tremendous.  One  dealer  wired:  "Last 
shipment  500  Vapor  Plugs  gone  in  a  week — rush  1,000  by 
express."  Another  wired:  "Sending  certified  check  for  f  1,000 
— rush  order." 

And  the  majority  of  users  are  writing  us,  saying  that  our 
figures  are  not  high  enough — that  they  are  getting  greater 
economy  than  we  claim. 


Here  Is  What  Users  of  the  Compensating  Vapor  Plug  Say — Read  Their  Letters 

You  Can  Attach  It  in  Five  Minutes — It  Fit$  Any  Car — Never  Wears  Out — You  Simply  Tap  Hole  in  Manifold  and  Screw  in  Plug 


Enough  Said 

Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Automatic  Carburetor  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen:  Your  statements   for  the 
Plug  in  regard  to  speed,  power  and  mile- 
age are  true.  B.  F.  DE  HOSSON 

Results  Exceed  Claims 

I  Chicago 

I    find   that   the   results  exceed  your 
claims  in  the  flexibility  of  the   motor, 
mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline  and  power. 
H.  M.  POWER 

Pronounces  It  O.  K. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
On  a  straightaway  drive  over  country 
roads  I  covered  32  miles  on  three-quar- 
ters of  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  But  the 
thing  that  impresses  me  most  is  the  in- 
creased flexibility — slowing  down  to  3 
miles  an  hour,  and  picking  up  without 
an  effort,  and  with  no  fear  of  stalling. 
That  of  itself  makes  the  device  worth 
while.  LEN.  G.  SH.WV 

Here's  Real  Economy 

St.  Johns,  Portland,  Ore. 
It  increased  our  mileage  nine  and  one- 
half  miles  per  gallon  gasoline. 

WHITNEY  ROSE 


Saves  $4.65  Per  Month 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Just  two  months  ago  I  bought  one  of 
your  Compensating  Vapor  Plugs  for  my 
Ford  Truck,  and  all  during  the  severe 
weather  we  had  this  spring  averaged 
$4.65  saving  on  gasoline  each  month. 

Besides,  my  motor  has  more  power 
and  a  better  getaway,  and  can  throttle 
down  to  a  much  lower  speed. 

This  truck  runs  15  hours  a  day,  and  I 
have  no  trouble  of  any  kind,  so  you  see 
it  works  under  all  conditions. 

JANTZEN'S  PHARMACY 

42  Per  Cent'More  Mileage 

Athens,  Ga. 

I  personally  tested  this  plug  for  mile- 
age with  and  v/ithout  the  plug,  and  it 
shows  about  42  per  cent  more  mileage. 
L.  J.  FLUKER 

La  Porte,  Ind. 
I  tested  out  your  carburetor  yesterday 
on  my  Overland  car,  making  a  24-milc 
run  before  attaching  the  plug,  using  nine 
quarts  of  gasoline ;  speed  with  top  up  and 
side  curtains  on,  37  miles. 

I  attached  the  plug,  made  the  same 
run,  using  six  quarts  of  gasoline,  speed 
42  miles.  C.  E.  WOLFE 


Gasoline  Consumption  Cut  in  Half 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  little  device 
you  sent  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
although  my  Ford  has  covered  some 
25,000  miles  since  putting  on  the  Com- 
pensating Vapor  Plug,  the  engine  runs 
really  better  than  it  did  when  the  car 
was  new.  My  gasoline  consumption  has 
been  cut  half  in  two  on  the  same  mile- 
age as  I  was  getting  before  using  your 

UNION  BANK  NOTE  CO. 
Leo  B.  Crabbs,  Treas. 

Does  More  Than  Promised 

Elgin,  111. 

I  have  given  thorough  tryout  to  your 
Compensating  Vapor  Plug  under  the 
most  severe  weather  and  find  that  it 
does  more  than  promised. 

GEO.  H.  ANDRESEN 

Will  Benefit  Any  Car 

Barrc,  Mass. 

I  am  convinced  from  the  way  my  mo- 
tor starts  and  the  smoothness  with 
which  it  runs,  the  Vapor  Plug  is  a  great 
benefit  to  any  motor  car. 

D.  A.  BREEN 


Up  Pike's  Peak  Road 

Manitou,  Colo. 

Without  plug  I  got  11.3  miles  on  two 
quarts  of  gasoline,  then  under  the  same 
conditions  with  the  plug,  I  got  13.5  miles 
on  two  quarts  of  gasoline,  then  the  con- 
ditions not  being  changed,  except  that 
I  cut  down  my  carburetor,  and  made  the 
same  run  and  got  16.7  miles  on  two 
quarts  of  gasoline.  I  took  witness  along 
with  me  each  time  and  started  from  our 
garage  on  Main  St.  I  will  say  that  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  it. 

I  went  up  Pike's  Peak  .-Vuto  Road  with 
a  steady  grade  of  about  15  per  cent  and 
the  longest  single  stretch  of  grade  is 
one-half  mile  of  low  gear  work,  and  I 
passed  8  cars  that  were  stopped  to  cool 
off.  I  had  no  trouble  of  any  kind,  so  you 
see  it  works  under  all  conditions. 

S.  R.  FRANCISCO 


Results  Beyond  Expectations 

.\shland,  Ohio 
I  'am  pleased  to  say  that  it  gives  re- 
sults beyond  anything  I  expected.  Three 
or  four  car  owners  have  already  asked  for 
your  address  and  I  feel  sure  that  they 
are  ready  to  purchase. 

R.  T.  SCANTLEBURV 


WT  ■         1   Exclusive 

Wanted  Dealers 

The  Compensating  Vapor  Plug  will  sell 
like  wildfire  to  every  car  owner.  Exclusive 
contracts  for  counties.  As  soon  as  you  get 
your  contract  we  will  prove  results  on  cars 
in  your  territory — ready  for  you  to  start 
sales.  We  will  back  you  with  big  national 
and  local  advertising.  Prove  to  us  that  you 
are  the  best  equipped  and  responsible. 
Write,  wire,  phone  or  jump  the  first  train 
for  Chicago — get  this  fastest  selling  acces- 
sory —  a  money-saver  for  any  car  owner 
and  a  money-maker  for  you. 


You  Want  This  Money- Saver  For  Your  Car 

The  price  is  $5  to  you  and  to  everybody — and  all  we  ask  is  that 
you  send  us  the  coupon  with  a  $5  check,  P.  O.  or  express  order  at- 
tached— as  a  deposit — until  you  are  more  than  satisfied.  $7  in 
Canada.  If  after  a  30-day  trial  you  decide  that  you  can  do  without 
the  Compensating  Vapor  Plug,  simply  send  it  back  and  we  will 
refund  your  full  deposit. 

Tear  or  out  off  the  coupon — mail  it  now — today. 

AUTOMATIC  CARBURETOR  CO. 

2021   Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Makers  of  famous  Automatic  Carburetors 

Specialists  in  Gasoline  Devices  for  Motors 

Canadian   Distributing  Co.,     125  Pacific  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
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Cut  This  Out — Mail  Today 

AUTOMATIC  CARBURETOR  CO. 

Dept.  N,  2021  MichiKan  Ave.,  Chicafo,  III. 

EiU'Ioscd  fiml  *.")  ($7  ill  Caiia<lii)  in  full  pavilu-iit  for 
one  Compensating  Vapor  Plug — ^'witli  the 
understanding  that  yem  gimt-aiitco  it.  for  life  and  will 
refund  my  full  depoiiit  in  full  if  I  return  your  devieo 
to  you  collect  within  :!it  days. 

I  use  a sized  carburetor;  uaiiio  of  car 

model year 

Name 

Address 

I  recommend  as  a  good  dealer 

of 
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Why  Have  You  Never 
Smoked  This  Cigar? 


You  probably  know  tliat  we  make  cigars  and  sell 
them  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  smoker. 

While  tlie  picture  of  our  panatela  is  not  a 
strana,er  to  your  eyes,  you  have  never  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  cig-ar  itself. 

Is'' this  because  vou  believe  you  would  not 
like  it? 

Wc  hope  that's  the  reason. 

On  tliat  score  \ve  can  quickly 
remove  your  doubtsf 

Our  offer  (printed  below  in  black 
type)  makes  it.  possible  for  you  to 
try  our  ^lanatela  without  effort  and 
without  risk.    - 

What  vitfear  may  be  the  reason, 
is  that  you  are  perfectly  willing  to 
tr>'  our  cigars  but  simply  don't  get 
afound  to  ordering  the  first  box. 

;  That  is  bad  for  both  of  us.  It 
keeps  us  'from  making  you  our  cus- 
tomer and  may  be  keeping  you 
fi^om  buying.'  cigars  in  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  way. 

OUR  OFFER  IS :  Upon  request,  we 
will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
chtu-ge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  with  them  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

Our  panatela  is  the  same  type  of 
cigar  that  sells  for  10  cents  over  the 
cpunter  evei-y where.  It  has  a  filler 
of  selected  long  Cuban  grown  Ha- 
vana leaf  and  a  wrapper  of  g-enulne 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  hand-made  cigar. 
Ask  for  this  kind  of  cigar  at  any 
tobacco  store  and  you  will  be  shown 
no  cigar  at  less  than  3  for  a  quarter. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  only  cigar 
we  make.  We  make  seventeen  dif- 
ferent size  cigars  including  abrand  of 
Clear  Havanas.  All  are  hand-made 
by  the  skilled  adult  cigarmakers  and, 
being  rharketed  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory-by  the  box,  cost  you  only  half 
of  but'a  little  mort  than  half  what 
similar  quality  costs  the  way  cigars 
are  ordinarily  sold.  We  guarantee 
this.  Our  catalog  describing  all  our 
cigars  mailed  on  request. 

;  In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  orgive  reference  andstate 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium 
ox  strong  cigars. 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZK 
ANDKIIAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2Q56  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Look  20  Years  Younger 


Protect  Your  Head 

with  a  good-looking,  perfect-fittiDg, 
undetectable  wig  or  toupee  as  luxuri-' 
ant  and  thick  as  the  hair  you  had  when 
a  boy.  Nature  demands  this  covering. 

Pafis  Wigs  and  Toupees 
Guaranteed    Undetectable 

mak(^  you  look  years  younger,  feel  younger.  EHminatt;  em- 
barrassments of  a  bald,  shiny  head.  A^e'll  make  a  perfect  head 
covering  for  VOU,  and  send  it  on  approval.  Money  back  if  it 
isn't  entirely  satisfactory.  Write  Today  for  Free  Illustrated 
Wig  Book  and  measurement  blank. 

Paris  Fashion  Co..Dept.595. 109  N.  Wabash  Ave.. Chicago 

L,Qrgest  Mail  Order  Hair  Merchants  in  the  World. 
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You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  a?  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions' for  planting,  fertilising, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  lUuslraled  with 
photographs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

.354t360  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
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they  broke  away  from  hiin  and,  aided  by 
the  priests,  returned  Captain  Nolan. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  generation  of 
ei\'il  wiu'.  Rents  were  at  onx;e  put  up, 
and  renewal  of  leases  refused  as  a  measui'o 
of  revenge.  > 

The  old  Marquis  died  in  1874,  his 
latter  years  ha\ang  been  clouded  further 
by  a  private  scandal  which  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  Pahnerston's  Ministry.  He 
was  succet>ded  by  his  second  son,  for  Lord 
Duukellin  had  died  young;  and  the  tenants 
soon  found  that  the  inheritance  of  strife 
had  not  passed  into  conciliatory  hands. 
Thereafter  the  history  of  the  Claniicarde 
estate  was  that  of  a  Thirty  Years'  War, 
stained  -wdth  shootings  on  the  one  side 
and  merciless  eviction  on  the  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  compress  the  incidents  of  the 
struggle  into  the  limits  of  this  notice.  The 
Marquis  fought  desperately  for  the  last 
jot  and  tittle  of  his  legal  pri^-ileges.  His 
creed  was  the  sacredness  of  property,  and 
in  pixrsuance  of  it  he  evicted,  as  was  found 
by  the  Matthew  Commission  of  1892,  no 
fewer  than  238  families.  By  way  of  reprisal, 
his  agent,  William  Blake,  had  been  shot 
dead  in  1882.  But  it  was  not  till  four  years 
later  that  the  full  violence  of  the  contest 
Was  reached.  The  Plan  of  Campaign 
swept  the  tenants  into  its  organization,  but 
they  had  Uttle  success.  Houses  were  razed, 
corn-ricks  burned  by  the  bailiffs,  families 
cast  out  in  scores.  The  Clanricarde 
e\dctions  i^ang  through  the  press  of  the 
world.  Lord  Clamicarde's  conduct  was 
censured  by  Sir. Michael  Hicks-Beach  dur- 
ing his  Chief  Secretaryship  ii;  1886,  and 
still  more  severely  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  in  1887.  An  intimation  was  given 
that  the  poUce  were  not  to  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  whenever  there  was  anything 
else  at  which  they  could  be  employed. 
Local  leaders  Uke  Mr.  John  Roche,  M.P., 
arose  on  the  popular  side. 

But  neither  the  agrarian  crisis  of  1879 
nor  the  pressure  of  agitation  nor  the 
censure  of  Courts  and  Ministers  moved 
Lord  Clanricarde  from  his  frenzied  aposto- 
late  of  the  "rights  of  property."  He 
obstinately '  refused  to  join,  in  the  rent- 
reductions  given  by  poorer  owners  of 
neighboring  'estates,  or  to  restore  evicted 
tenants.  He  impeded  the  Matthew  Com- 
mission on  the  Evicted  Tenants  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power.  "With  respect  to  the 
management  of  this  estate,"  wrote  the 
Commissioners,  "we  desire  to  point  out 
that  long  before  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission  it  had  been  the  subject  of 
grave  censure  by  high  judicial  and  official 
authority."  The  Commission  reaffirmed 
the  censure.  But  not  even  the  Wyndhani 
Act  of  1903  altered  the  creed  or  the  policy 
of  Lord  Clam'icarde.  He  came  out  of  liis 
seclusion  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  of  1907, 
and  subsequently  fought  it  with  success 
in  the  law  courts.  It  was,  he  declared,  "a 
gigantic  conspiracy  to  swindle,"  founded 
on  the  gospel  which  he  had  always  resisted, 
that  "the  man  must  give  way  to  the 
many."  No  longer  defended  even  by  his 
own  class,  he  fought  bitterly  to  the  end  for 
the  rights  of  property,  and  the^ws  abutamH 
above  aU. 

His  private  life  was  strange  and  secret. 
He  never  married,  and  Uved  for  all  his 
latter  years  in  a  Hat  off  Piccadilly.  Those 
who  knew  a  little  about  him  described 
him  as  a  great  collector  of  pictures,  and  of 
cigars  which  he  never  smoked;  and  he 
wss  said  to  be  an  expert  and  enthusiastic 
skater.     From  1874,  when  he  buried  his 


P/IRIS  G/IRTERS  is  Bryant 
Wash  Durn  or  tne  Essanay 
organization.  He  often 
remarks  tnat  these  garters 
are  so  scientirically  tai- 
lored to  Tit  the  leg,  so  very 
comrortable,  he  does  not 
know  he  is  wearing  them. 

25  ana  50  cents 

TKe  genuine  have  tte  name  P/IRIS  on 
tne  back  oi  the  shiela.    Look  ror  it. 

A.    Stein      6^Co. 

?i<Iakers 

Children's  M5slkc2>0=^  Garters 

Ckicago  New  York 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superu.nty   quirkly  becomes 
l>laia  tu  the  man  or  woman  niio  inve&ligat«&. 


Tight-fitting  lid  seals 
can  like  vault 

Witt's  is  fire-proof,  odor-proof  and 
dog-proof — because   Witt's    lid    fits 

tight  and  stays  tight.  Hot  ashes  or  garbage  put 
in  can  or  pail  remain  there.  Can't  spill,  leak 
or  scatter. 

WlirS  CAN  AND  PAIL 

Rust-proof,  and  hard-knock-proof,  too,  for 
Witt's  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel  with 
deep  cornigations  29  times 
stronger  than  plain  steel.  ;; 
sizes  each  of  can  and  pail. 
W  rite  for  booklet  and  name 
ofWitt  dealer  in  your  town. 

THE  WITT 
CORNICE  CO. 

Dept.  D 
Cincinnati,     Ohio 

Look  for  the 
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DROP  SEAT  MmSmts 
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The  one  distinctive  type  of  design  which  gives  all  the  comfort  of 
a  pair  of  drawers  with  the  convenience  of  a  union  suit.  A  crotch 
ALWAYS  closed  by  only  one  single  thickness  of  cloth. 


'sag,"  "gap"  or  ''bind"- 
" bunch"  in 


Imperial  Drop  Seat  Union  Suits  cannot 
there  are  no  double  thicknesses  or  folds  of  cloth  to  "bunch"  in  the 
crotch  and  cause  discomfort  and  chafing — It's  the  *' Comfort  First'* 
Union  Suit. 

Imperial  Drop  Seat  Union  Suits  are  "Piqua  made"  in  the  "Sunshine 
Factory"   in  Woven  Fabrics  (Athletic)  and  in  light  weight   Knitted 
Fabrics — knee  length,  three-quarter  length  and  full  length — sleeveless 
—quarter  sleeves  and  full  length  sleeves. 

Prices:    $1  to  $5 

The  Imperial  Quality  Guarantee-^^l!^^::Z'^T^t\T:r^^^^^ 
IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  PIQUA,  OHIO 


w 


The  Coupon 


Look  for  ftisFffldow  Card-Yon  ynW  find  it  in  the  Show 
Windows  of  the  Leadm|  Stores  i^idi  sellNen'sW^ar 


Imperial  Uodrrwcar  Co. 

Piqiis,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— Without  anjr  ob- 1 

ligation  on    my    part,  you  may  I 

send  me  aflmplesof  malerialauied  I 

in  making  Imperial '  'Drop  Seat"  I 

Unian  Suit*  and  give  me  In*  name  | 

of  B  dcolcr  whoiellt  them. 


Addroci 
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^  You  Can  Understand 
This  Sign  Language 

It  tells  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  popularity  of 
Pennsylvania    Oilproof 


yo\ 


^upayfotthe 
QualityllKiej 
Safety  coits 
^ptiiiothin^l 


The  story  of  how  an  undeviating  policy  of  highest 
quality  has  won   for  Vacuum   Cups  a   multitude  of 
loyal  users  who,  now  and  then,  may  buy  a 
new  and  different  car,  but  whose  tire  equip- 
ment ever  remains  the  same. 

The 


The  story  of  uncharged -fo 
touring  safety  whatever  th( 
weather. 


The  story  of  the  triple  guarantee 
— Oil  immunity,  non-skid 
effectiveness  on  slippery 
pavements,  and  a  service 
— per  warranty  tag  on 
every  casing — of 

6,000   MILES 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER    COMPANY 

Direct  factory  branches  and 
service  agencies  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada 


As  makers  of  the  famous  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires,  we  confidently  place 
our  name  and  reputation  behind 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Oilproot 

EbonyTread 

A  quality  caiiug  with  black, 
ribbed  tread,  at  a  moderate  price. 
Guaranteed—per   tag  attached — 

*°'     5,000  Miles 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 


JlUt  Published 


INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF'THE  MEN  WHO   WILLZDECIDE  THE 
MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 


y 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 


RADZIWILL 

The  Royal 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 


By  PRINCESS     CATHERINE 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Fortv   Years," 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
tlie  running  sequence  of  co'ijment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  tliat  the  Print<:ss  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  iu  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravures.        Crown  8to,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES   OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Just  Published 


father  at  Portumna,  he  was  never  seen  on 
his  estate.  Only  one  visit  to  Ireland  is  on 
record  during  that  period,  namely,  in  1887, 
when  he  went  to  Dublin  to  give  evidence 
in  an  action  brought  against  him  by  a 
dismissed  agent,  William  Joyce.  Ho 
allowed  the  family  mansion  in  Galway,  and 
even  the  family  burial-place,  to  fall  into 
utter  decay. 


AN  EXPLOSIVE  PROFESSION 

HERMANN  ROTTJER  is  a  "pyro- 
technician,"  or  dynamite  artist.  He 
is  probably  the  most  artistic  destroyer  in 
the  country,  and,  at  that,  he  has  never 
yet  been  in  a  bomb-plot — at  least,  in  a  real 
one.  He  works  for  the  movies,  however, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  many  nefari- 
ous deeds  he  may  have  performed  for  then* 
benefit,  to  compheate  the  shadow-plot. 
Graham  Baker,  writing  in  the  motion- 
picture  supplement  of  the  New  York  Mail, 
declares  that  Rottjer  is  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  America  among  insurance-agents. 
And  yet  Rottjer  has  fondled  dynamite  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  and  has  not 
even  lost  a  finger.  Perhaps  his  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  particle 
of  fear  for  the  tricky  material  with  which 
he  works.  He  has  so  little,  indeed,  that  he 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  people  call 
him  brave.  And  he  hastens  to  assure  the 
reader  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  as  fool- 
hardy as  he  seems.  In  his  own  words,  to 
the  intersdewer: 

"Why  should  I  be  afraid,  anyway?  If 
anything  happens,  I'll  never  know  it. 
Some  of  the  fellows  further  away  might 
get  knocked  down  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  a  wheeled-chair  or  listening 
out  of  rubber  ears,  but  I  won't.     Not  me." 

"Well,  and  why  not  you?"  I  put  in. 
"Are  you  fire-proof?  Is  some  angel  of 
mercy  hanging  around — " 

"Because  by  that  time,  sonny,"  chuckled 
Hermann,  "I'll  be  playing  harp  number 
9009  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
That's  why.  If  I'm  lucky,  they  may  be 
able  to  scrape  enough  of  me  off  the  scenery 
to  make  a  decent  burial! 

"But  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  I'm 
overconfident.  Not  by  a  jugfiU!  Just 
because  I've  been  at  this  game  of  peek-a- 
booing  with  death  for  twenty-five  j'ears  is 
no  sign  I'm  luekj'  and  that  nothing's 
going  to  happen.  I'm  just  as  cautious  as 
tlie  day  I  first  handled  a  stick  of  the  black 
stuff.  I've  read  talcs  about  animal  train- 
ers who  got  to  thinking  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  saber  in  a  tiger's  mouth — and 
then  it  happened.  I'm  never  overconfi- 
dent. You  watch  me  at  work,  and  you'll 
see  me  personifying  the  word  caution  to 
the  nth  degree.  Mine  is  a  great  business 
for  that  old  slogan,  'Be  sure  you're  right, 
then  go  ahead.'" 

Of  course,  an  accident  happens  now  and 
then.    The  story  of  his  closest  shave  is  told : 

In  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace"  a  prema- 
ture explosion  sent  him  to  the  hospital  for 
weeks.  He  was  badly  burned  about  the 
face,  head,  and  shoulders,  and  only  his 
rugged  strength,  and  the  firm  belief  that  no 
dynamite  made  would  ever  get  the  best  of 
him,  pulled  him  through.    Speaking  of  the 
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explosion  afterward,  Hermann  voiced  the 
opinion  that  his  experience  might  prove  of 
some  value  to  beauty-doctors.  Before  the 
explosion  Hermann  was  "even  as  you  and 
I."  That  is  to  say,  he  presented  no  facial 
beauty  to  rave  about.  But  the  explosion 
took  the  skin  from  his  face  and  hands,  and 
when  a  new  layer  grew  in  its  place  Her- 
mann's complexion  was  as  rosy  and  un- 
WTinkled  as  a  debutante's. 

What  a  chance  for  some  rich  woman! 
She  could  simply  hold  her  face  near  one  of 
Hermann's  bombs  and  come  forth  from 
the  hospital  a  few  weeks  later  with  the 
complexion  of  a  sweet  sixteen! 

"What  a  chance!"  echoes  Hermann. 

Sometimes  the  bravest  deed  is  in  the  face 
of  doubt  rather  than  that  of  actual  danger, 
as  in  the  other  instance  described : 

A  few  months  ago  he  blew  up  a  1 ,500-foot 
yacht  in  Raritan  Bay.  Fifty  pounds  of 
dynamite,  a  quantity  of  black  powder, 
excelsior,  and  kerosene  were  planted  in  the 
hold.  Hermann,  A\ith  his  helper  in  a 
launch,  reeled  off  wire  until  they  were 
about  se\"enty-five  feet  away  from  the 
doomed  vessel.  There  was  a  strong  tide 
running — and  something  broke.  WTien 
Hermann  threw  dowTi  the  electric  s-nitch 
which  sliould  have  tossed  the  yacht  skj'- 
high — nothing  happened.  Meanwhile  a 
half  dozen  cameras  on  near-by  tugboats 
and  scows  were  clicking  away  in  order  not 
to  miss  an  inch  of  the  action. 

In  Hermann's  mind  there  quickly  formed 
a  balance.  On  one  side  of  the  balance  was 
his  life;  on  the  other,  a  successful  scene. 
Knowing  full  well  that  the  explosion  might 
take  place  at  any  instant,  he  started  his 
engine,  motored  over  to  the  yacht,  and 
climbed  aboard. 

Isn't  this  scene  dramatic  enough  for  any 
picture? 

With  a  glance  at  the  sky-line  as  if  to  say, 
"WeD,  earth,  old  boy,  this  may  be  our 
last  look  at  each  other,"  he  went  below, 
down  with  that  pile  of  potential  heU.  A 
few  seconds  later  a  sigh  of  relief  went 
up  from  the  crowd,  for  he  reappeared, 
climbed  into  the  launch  and  shoved  off. 
This  time  it  worked.  And  the  yacht  that 
was  once  the  home  of  a  New  York  million- 
aire went  lip  into  the  air  like  a  mass  of 
jackstraws. 


war 


AN  UNUSUAL  ESCAPE— Airmen  in  tlje 
have  succeeded  to  an  astonishing 
degree  in  evading  the  anti-aircraft  defenses 
operating  against  them;  but  quite  a  new 
manner  of  escaping  captux'e  in  an  aeroplane 
was  recently  brought  out,  in  the  decoration 
of  a  young  British  aviator  for  a  flight 
aeeompUshed  in  part  in  the  company  of  >a 
German  officer.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
tells  the  story  briefly: 

The  aviator  had  been  obUged  to  descend 
within  the  German  lines,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  a  German  officer.  Tiio  latter, 
revolver  in  hand,  made  his  prisoner  take 
him  in  his  aeroplane  for  a  flight  abo\e  the 
Allied  lines  in  order  to  make  obser^•ations. 
Having  seen  sufficient,  the  officer  of  the 
Kaiser  ordered  the  aviator  to  turn  his 
machine.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  aeroplane 
mounted  higher  and  suddenly  turned  over 
in  an  admirable  loop.  On  righting  himself 
the  pilot  found  that  he  was  alone,  the 
German  officer  having  been  insufficiently 
strapped  in.  The  aviator  descended  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  our  lines. 
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7  PA5SENGER. 

I20   INCH    WHEEL  BASE 

A   INCH    TIR.E^ 
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7    PASSENGER. 

125  INCH  WHEEL  BASE 

4'i  INCH   TIR.ES' 
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In  Announcingf  our  Product  and  Program,  for  1917 

■we  experience  tKat  peculiar  tlirill  •wticK  always  follo'"W's  the  doing 
or  some  one  thing  well. 

Pride  of  Accomplishment,  'tis  said,  "is  the  main  spring  of  hu^nan 
endeavor;"  and  "we  frankly  confess  it  to  he  the  driving  force  in 
our  shop. 

The  pleasing  resiilt  in  this  instance  is  the  remarkable 

jytarion^Hanaley  Six 

in  two  sizes — (which  they  said  "couldn't  he  huilt").  Pre- 
eminent in  appearance,  lightness  and  staunchness.  (Both  sizes  also 
huilt  in  four  passenger  roadster.) 

A.  hand-made  ■^iece  of  art;  carrying  100^  of  actual  structural 
value  plus  aa  abundance  of  tone,  style  and  little  niceties,  which 
discriminating  motorists  appreciate. 

Therefore,  this  announcement  is  made  with  pardonable  pride  and 
complete  confidence, 

AV e  cannot  promise  as  many  cars  this  season  as  •will  he  wanted ; 
but  each  one  ■%vill  be  a  "first  water  gem,"  and  ■w^ill  carry  to  its 
ultimate  OMvner  that  pleasing  sensation  conveyed  only  through  the 
owTiership  and  use  of  something  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  of 
conveyance. 

AA^e  are  delivering  them  no'w.  The  1917 
dealer  sales  contract  is  now  ready  and 
carries  clear  through  to  July  next  year. 

"Write  us  for  further  details. 

Tke  Mutual  Motors  Co.,  Jackson,  Mick. 

J.  I.  HANDLEY,   President 


WANTED  AN  IDEA!  Sp"=  -.ns 

■  iniiibw  nil  iwkni  ^^^^^^^  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


tHave  Your  Dealer  Install  a 
■ufLMtP     AxL  Engine  Dpi  venVF 

AG«iN    nrirePuiinis 

" No  Oil  Spray  with  Air  Guaranteed" 

and  Ret  better  mileage  and  adjustments 

Send  Dealer's  Name  and  i/TXM 

Get  Full  Particulars  p  '  -^^^ 

KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.V 


A  Beautiful  New  Volume 

The  Book  of 

Hardy  Flowers 

A  simple  and  complete  descriptive  nuide  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  perennial  and 
annual  flowers  that  are  hardy  or  are  suitable  for 
planting  out-of-doors  in  summer.  A  big  beautiful 
book  of  almost  500  pages  of  text,  and  90  beautiful 
full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  half-tone,  that 
will  assist  the  reader  in  the  identification  of  all 
hardy  flowers.  Large  octavo,  9  li  xbli  inches  and 
2  ]1  inches  thick.  Price  J3S0,  by  mail  ti-'o. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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I  am  a  Bride 

My  little 
bun  tr  a  low 
didn't  cost 
as  much  as 
Dad's  Ga- 
ratfe,  butits 
c  o  n  V  e  n  i  - 
ences  date 
from  the 
year  1916. 
w  h  e  r  e  a  s 
Father  's 
house  was 
considered 
modern  in 
1890. 

I  have  a 


WATER.HEATER 

The  Ruud  way  is  the  best  way  to  heat 
water. 

It  is  the  most  convenient,  the  most  effici- 
ent, the  most  economical.  It  is  so  auto- 
matic you  hardly  know  it  is  in  the  house. 
It  cannot  fail  to  work,  needs  no  attention 
and  causes  no  worry. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  hot  water, 
day  or  night,  is  to  turn  any  faucet  in  the 
house. 

Full  Information  Mailed 
on   Request 

Learn  all  about  this  greatest  of  modern 
household  conveniences.  Write  us  for 
illustrated  booklets.  When  writing  please 
tell  size  of  house  and  family  and  if  you 
use  natural  or  manufactured  gas. 

Cheap  automatic 
heaters  are  made 
too  lightly  to  last 
long.  They  lack 
the  Ruud  depend- 
able gas  control 
and  are  therefore 
expensive  in  the 
long  run. 

Get  a  Ruud — 

or  nothing 

Ruud  Mfg. 
Co. 

Dept.E,Pittsborgh,Pa. 

Canadian  Address  : 

871  Adelaide  St.,  W., 

Toronto 


Get  the 
Inside  Price 


Write  today 

for  free 

bandsome 

catalog: 


30  Da^ 

Free  Trial - 
freight  Paid 


ul  lor  White  Frost  c:ituh.j<-. 
\\  ilh  full  informationabout  t hi' only  ^^fc* 
iftriKerator    awarded   fiold    Meuul  ^ 
:if  I'anama-Pacific  Expo.    Sold  direct 
at  factory  price.    Easy  payment  plan. 

iWhite  Frost 

ft   SANITARY  I 

rrigeratorj 

I  Saves  its  price  in  cost  of  ice. 

Round  nu'tjil  hody.Hnowy-white.  ^ 
No  dirt-caU'hhiK'  cornerM.     Kevolv 
injr  shelves.    (^ork-ciiNhioneti  door 
and     cov(M'.       ^ow    attachment 
for    ice-cold    drink inK"    water. 
Nickel  trimniinKM.    Adopted 
l>y  U.  S.  Covt.    Many 

styles  and  sizcH.  _^^^^    -n    e^i „„ 

^^^^     Refrigera- 
tor Co.,  Dept. 
D-6,JaokBon,Mlcti 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Ahead  of  the  Game. — Trombonk — 
"  What  do  we  plav  next,  Si?  " 

Si—"  Sousa's  Grand  March." 

Thombonk — "  Gosh  all  hemlock  !  T  jest 
played  that !  " — Judijc. 


Fondly  Recalled. — Artist — "  What's  the 
matter?     It's  a  good  joke;  isn't  it?" 

"  It's  a  very  good  joke.  The  first  time 
I  heard  that  joke  I  laughed  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  my  pinafore." — Life. 


Usual  Thing. — "  Why  didn't  you  inter- 
fere when  the  cook  chased  the  waiter  with 
a  cleaver  and  the  waitress  j^elled  miu-der?  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  an  ordinary  cabaret 
feature." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


"Making  Hay."— Madge— "  Did  you 
have  anything  to  talk  about  at  the  club- 
meeting?  " 

Marjorie — "  Lots  !  On  account  of  the 
storm  there  were  only  three  of  us  present." 
— Judge. 


Tactful. — An  old  gentleman  of  eighty- 
four  ha\ing  taken  to  the  altar  a  young 
damsel  of  about  fifteen,  the  clergyman  said 
to  him: 

"  The  font  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
church. ' ' — Tit-Bits. 


Foreign  Substance. — Doctor — "There's 
the  original  prescription.  I  can't  imagine 
how  you  made  that  mistake  in  putting 
it  up !  " 

Druggist — "  Humph  I  I  must  have 
mixed  your  signature  in  ■with  the  other 
ingredients." — Judge. 


Cause  and  Eflfect. — Little  Boy — "A 
penn'orth  each  of  hniment  and  hquid 
cement,  please." 

Chemist — "  Are  they  both  for  the  same 
person,  or  shall  I  wrap  them  up  separately?" 

Little  Boy — "  Well,  I  dunno.  Muv- 
ver's  broke  'er  teapot,  so  she  wants  the 
cement,  but  farver  wants  the  liniment. 
'E's  what  muvver  broke  'er  teapot  on." — 
Til-Bits. 


Opportunity    Missed. — A    Denver    man 

tells  of  one  W^esterner's  opinion  of  the  P]ast. 
It  appears  that  this  man  had  occasion  to 
\'isit  New  York,  a  city  he  had  never  seen. 
He  remained  for  a  week  or  two  longer  than 
he  had  expected,  and,  in  ^vi-iting  of  his 
experiences  to  his  wife  in  the  .W^est,  he 
said: 

"  New  York  City  is  a  great  city,  but  I 
do  wish  I  had  come  here  before  I  was 
converted." — New  York  American. 


What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas?— The 

avei'age  Kansan  gets  up  in  the  morning  in 
a  house  made  in  Michigan,  at  the  sound  of 
an  alarm-clock  made  in  Illinois;  puts  on 
his  Missouri  overalls;  washes  his  hands 
■\\ath  Cincinnati  soap  in  a  Pennsyhauia 
basin;  sits  down  to  a  Grand  Rapids  table; 
eats  Battle  Creek  breakfast-food,  and  (^lii- 
cago  bacon  cooked  on  a  Michigan  range; 
puts  New  York  harness  on  a  span  of  Mis- 
souri mules  and  hitches  them  to  a  South 
Bend  wagon,  or  starts  up  his  Illinois  tractor 
with  a  Moline  plow  attached.  ^\fter  Ihc 
day's  work  he  rides  down  town  in  a  Del  roil 
automobile;  buys  a  box  of  St.  Louis  cand\ 
for  his  wife,  and  spins  back  home,  where 
he  listens  to  music  "canned  "  in  Camden, 
N.  J. — Governor  Capper,  of  Kansas. 


Something  ICY'HOT 
[For  Everyone  $1 .25 

See  display,  at  your  deal-     i       ,  ,, 
—  -p^H  .^^i»A4-4n»    r^vir^n-..^    ^"  find  up 


ers.  for  selection.  Or  send  ^  •""  "^ 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  The 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown, 


^^ 


BOTTLE 
No.  31 


vv 


(Sfei.^: 


re  I  \ 


ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jars  require 
neither  fire  nor  ice.   The  temperature    I  I 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  owX,-/  J 
side  air.    No  chemicals  are  used,   i  C 
Just  fill  bottle  and  cork  it. 


liiiHiW 


Keeps  Contents      V\ 
Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours  ^  ) 
Steaming-Hot  24  Hours  I V 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  every  pur-  \  J 
pose— Carafes  and  Pitchers  for  the  I  / 
table— Bottles  for  the  nursery,  sick-  I  l 
room  and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY-HOT.  In- 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
proper  temperature  and  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Accept  no  substitute.  Protected  against 
breakage— absolutely  sanitary— can  be  in 
stantly  taken  apart— easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showing jiany 
beautiful  styles  from  $1.25  up 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 
for  Workers  and  School 
Children.   Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with  leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment holds  bottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold      _ 
as  desired;  lower  compart- 
mentlkeeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  ^O  fli 
Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle.  ^C'^ 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,       Dept  D,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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PULPIT  and  GRAVE 

Funeral  sermons  by  leading  preachers  of  America, 
England,  Germany,  France.  8vo,  cloth,  51.50 

FUNK  <S1  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      NEW  YORK 

POWERFUL 

No  Vibration 

Absolutely   dependable.  nBl|y»~^f ..     ^B 

Easy  to  start— Kasy  to  inanaRf.       — .  .rUfcHMTl     ^ 

The  fmcst  rowboat  motor  made. 


KOBAN 


THE  GREAT  2-CYLINDER 

ROWBOAT 
MOTOR 

The  original  2-cyliD(ler  rowboat  motor. 

Nf'w  liUrt  foatviivs  include  tiltiiitr  doviro.  miil- 
tipU-  svuhmIs.  r)|fl)(-lmnd  tillor,  wntcrprxx^f 
timer.  lool-pi-oof  oftrbureUM",  AeropUno-Tyno 

MiiKni'ti),  and  nmny  ollu>r». 

DOES  NOT  SHAKE  THE  BOAT 
l>iH"iiiis('  opposi'd  oylind<'r.>»  liiv  at  same  time. 
Rev<'rseM  by  simply  iiressinur  button.  V\iny  ex- 
plaiiuMi  in  free  calalnjr.    Ahrent«*  wanted.    Ask 
aboMt  (he  jjr.-jit  Kobiin  :t  HIV  Inb.mrd  Motor. 

KOBAN  MFG.  CO.,  233  South  Water  St..  Milwauktf.WU. 
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Sage  Advice. — "  Preparedness  "  is  in 
the  ail*.  Frinstance,  the  Indianapolis 
telephone  -  directory*  carries  a  Une:  "In 
case  of  tire  call  fire  department." — Boston 
Herald. 


The  Limit.—"  Are  the  fish  thick  here?  " 

"  Well,    not   too   thick,    sir,""  answered 

the  native.     "  We  have  to  use  this  lake 

partly  for  naA-igation." — Louisn'lle  Courier^ 

Journal. 


Regrettable. — Hostess  (to  Blank,  who 
has  been  invited  at  the  last  moment  to 
make  a  fourteen th)---"  It's  so  good  of  you 
to  come.  We  should  never  have  asked 
you  if  we  hadn't  been  obliged." — Boston 
Transcript. 


"  One  Good  Turn."— The  grocer  had 
just  given  httle  Ethel  a  banana,  which  was 
accepted  silentl3\ 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  nice 
man?  "  prompted  the  fond  mother. 

"  I  thay  skin  it."— Judge. 


Complete. — "Are  you  going  to  the  fancy- 
dress  baU?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  In  what  disguise?  " 

"  I  shall  wear  one  of  the  quaint  old 
costumes  of  1905." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


All  He  Wanted. — Patient — "  Doctor, 
what  I  need  is  something  to  stir  me  up 
— something  to  put  me  in  fighting-trim. 
Did  jou  put  anything  hke  that  in  this 
prescription?  " 

Doctor — "  No.  You  will  find  that  in 
the  bill." — Judge. 


Overtasked. — Fir.st  AIaid — "  So  you 
don't  like  to  work  for  highbrows?  " 

Second  Maid — "  You  bet  I  don't.  I 
worked  for  one  pair  of  them — and  never 
again !  Him  and  her  was  fighting  con- 
tinually, and  it  kept  me  running  back  and 
forth  between  the  keyhole  and  the  diction- 
ary all  the  time." — Puck. 


Encouraged. — "  How  did  you  come 
out?  "  asked  his  friend.  "  Will  she  ha-^.e 
you?  " 

"  Her  answer,"  replied  the  diplomatic 
attache,  "is  partially  satisfactory.  Enough 
so  to  continue  negotiations.  She  says  if 
she  ever  does  marrj',  it  will  be  a  man  of 
good  looks,  courage,  and  ability." — Judge. 


Important  Difference. — "Can  you  tell 
me,"  said  the  Court,  addressing  p]nrieo 
Ufuzzi,  under  examination  at  Union  Hill, 
N.  J.,  as  to  his  qualifications  for  citizen- 
ship, "  the  difference  between  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  England 
and  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  " 

"  Yezzir,"  spoke  up  Ufuzzi  promptly. 
"  King,  he  got  steady  job." — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 


-Not  Forgotten. — "  We  are,"  observes  the 
Hon.  John  Sharj)  Williams,  "  the  most 
egotistical  peoph'  in  the  world."  This  is  a 
bug,  or,  as  the  alienists  say,  a  complex,  of 
the  Hon.  .Tohn  Sharp's.  He  is  an  anti- 
egotist.  He  is  so  opposed  to  egotism  that 
he  once  recited  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives some  verses  of  ours;  and  fearing 
that  wo  might  grow  egotistical,  modestly 
assumed  credit  for  them  himself. — F.  P.  A. 
in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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A  'new  discovery  that 

adds  wonderful  tough' 

ness  to  tires 


Prodium  Process  Rubber 

Rubber,  when  used  in  tire  treads,  is  compounded  with  other  substances,  the  character  and 
formula  of  which  determine  largely  the  mileage  that  the  tire  will  give. 
Here  is  where  Prodium  comes  in. 

Prodium  is  an  entirely   new  compound  substance,  discovered  and  controlled   by  The 
Republic  Rubber  Company. 

When  used  in  compound  with  high  grade  rubber  and  other  regular 
ingredients  used  in  tire  tread  manufacture,  Prodium,  or  the  Pro- 
dium Process  as  it  is  now  called,  produces  a  material  which  is 
unlike  any  rubber  heretofore  used  on  tires. 

Actual  tests,  in  the  laboraton,-  and  on  the  road,  have  proved  conclusively  these 
wonderful  qualities  of  Prodium  Process  Rubber. 

(a)  It  has  a  wonderful  tensile  strength,  (b)  It  is  almost  chip-proof  and  cut- 
proof  on  rough,  stony  roads,  (c)  It  wears  down  evenly  like  a  fine  piece  of  steel. 
(d)  It  is  remarlcably  resilient,  fe)  It  has  great  heat-resisting  qualities, 
(f)    It  weighs  less  than  ordinary  rubber. 

Practically  every  draw-back  in  tire  construction  has  been  minimized  by  Pro- 
dium Process  Rubber.  Mile  after  mile  of  service  demonstrates  that  here, 
indeed,  is  the  Tire  Perfect. 

Made  in  the  Stylish  Black  Tread 

Republic  Prodium  Process  Tires  can  now  be  had  in  the  Stylish  Black  Finish 
Tread,  so  much  in  vogue  among  motorists.  Even  in  the  plain  tread,  Prodium 
Process  Rubber  has  great  anti-skid  properties;  and  in  the  famous  Staggard 
Tread  it  makes  the  most  efficient  non-skid  tire  ever  put  on  an  automobile. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Republic  Prodium  Process  Tires. 
Your  odometer  record  will  justify  any  effort  necessary  to  obtain  them. 

Get  the  sample  mentioned  above,  and  prove  to  yourself  the  exceptional  merits 
of  this  new  tire  material. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Company 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  injhe  Principal  Cities 


REPUBLIC  ^IS^'e"s1  tires 

SjAgGaRd  plain. and  wm" treads 


Republic  Slasgnrd  Tread 
Pat.  Sept.  15-^-.  1 90S 


100  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  World's  Greatest  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Critical  Period 

Nearly  a  centurj-  of  vital  history  fills  the  interval  between  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  tlio 
Franco-Ru.sso-English  understanding.     It  was  a  century  of  national  uplieavals  and  international 
readjustments  which  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  tlie  present 
war.    A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the  attitudes  and  motives  of 
the  nations  to-day.    This  great  story  of  the  world's  evolution  is  completely,  fascinatingly, 
authoritativ'ely  told  in  one,  big,  fine,  inexpensive  volume, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A. 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  historiial  authorities 

It  describos  the  world's  dominant  figures  of  the  last  hundred  years  and  what  they  accomplished — Lincoln, 

Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  scores  of  others.     It  tells  of  our  Civil  War;  the  evolution  of  the  German  Empire; 

the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  the  beginning  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  Italy   rcpudiate<l  in  lot.j;  the 

Boer  War;  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and  all  the  other  significant  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 

It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making.     Get  it  and  read  it.     History  and  Biography  give  the 

greatest  etlucation. 

New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition.    lOOO  pages,  cloth  bound,  tj.oo:  by  mail,  $3.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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A   POWERFUL 


ANTISEPTIC    AND    DISINFECTANT      I 
FOR  INTERNAL  AND   EXTERNALUSE     '! 
INODOROUS   AND     HARMLESS  I 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


Dioxo^en 

is  a  liquid  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 
•  Protects  against  the  possible  infection 
of  Cuts,  Burns,  Bites  or  any  injury  to 
the  skin.  It  keeps  little  hurts  from 
getting  big  and  the  big  ones  from 
getting  bigger. 

As  a  mouth  wash  it  is  unsurpassed, 
keeps  the  mouth  clean  and  the  breath 
sweet. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 
The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
10  Astor  Place,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CARNATIONS 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate, 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  gardening  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
amateur  or  professional.  i2>no,  dolh,  154  pp.;  profusely  il- 
luslraled.  60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 
Funk&WagnallsCompany, 354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


TJENUS 
^PENCIIS 


17  Degrees 

lOc 
each 

For  every  known  purpose. 
Also  two  copying.  Write  on  your 
letter  head  for  free  trial  sample. 

Americao  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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HOLEPROOF 
Ho/IER^ 


w^^»« 
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Both  Silk  and  Cotton  Guaranteed 

Against  Holes  —  Against    Tears  —  Against  Drop  Stitches  —  For  a  Definite  Time 


The  real  Holeproof  Hosiery  nearly  always 
outwears  the  guarantee.  Thai  savecyou  the  trouble 
cf  having  replacements  made.  So  ask  your  store 
for  the  genuine  Holeproof s,  and  don't  be  induced 
to  .-iccept  any  other  guaranteed  hose.  No  others  are 
made  like  these;  none  can  serve  so  well. 

Holeproots  come  in  fine  merceri/cd  lisle  and  also  in 
pure  thread  Japanese  silk.J  They  are  fine,  sh.ir>ely  and 

Men's,  25c  Per  Pair  and  Up.     >Vvmen's  and  Children's,  35c  and  Up 

Millions  now  wear  Holeproof  Hosiery  and  can't  supply  you.  Write  for  free 
avoid  that  irksome  weekly  darning.  Tr.v  one  book  and  names  of  the  Holeproof 
box.    We  ship  direct,  postpaid,  if  your  dealer     stores  in  your  town.  ^^^  ^j  j. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  London,  Canada.     Liverpool,  England    f*'-  ^""'•''.  '■"'* 


shinmiering.     They  are  doubly-reinforced  where  wear 
is  greatest. 

Three    pairs  of  pure    silk   Holeproofs    must   wear 
without  holes  for  3  full  months ;  6  pairs         _^j'^V_ 
of   cotton   for    6    months.      You    get 
new  hose  FREE  if  any  pair  fails  with- 
in specified  time. 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THR    WEST 

April  27.— The  German  attaek  is  shifted 
to  Ihe  British  front,  Avhere  it  is  sus- 
tained Avith  utmost  vigor  for  twenty- 
four  hours  with  infantry,-  artillery, 
mines,  and  aerial  raids.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Germans  have  an  immense 
quantity  of  stores  a;nd  ammunition 
behind  their  lines  at  this  point.  Little 
activity  is  noted  in  the  Verdun  region. 

April  28. — Bombardment  is  resumed -by  the 
Germans  east  of  the  Meuse,  between 
Pepper  Hill  and  Douaumont,  but  else- 
where a  lull  is  evident. 

A  third  contingent  of  Russian  troops 
arrives  at  Marseilles. 

April  29. — The  Germans  attack  three 
times  in  the  Verdun  region : '  once  west 
of  the  Meuse  between  Avoeourt  Wood 
and  Dead  Man's  Hill;  ;onee.east,o.f  the 
riv^er,  a  strong  attack  of  combined 
artillery  preparation,  liquid  fire,  and  fire 
curtains;  and  a  smaller  attack,  also 
on  the  east  bank,  between  the  ruins  of 
the  villages  of  Douaumont  and  Vaux. 
All  three  are  held  successfully  in  check, 
Paris  claims.  London  reports  an  ad- 
vantage gained  on  the  British  front 
tlu-ough  the  veering  of  gas-clouds 
back  on  a  German  attacking  party. 
In  Lorraine  and  the  Vosges,  engage- 
ments are  reported  south  of  Domevre 
and  at  La  Chapelotte,  respectively. 

Reports  from  various  quarters  indicate 
that  German  hea\^  batteries  are  being 
withdrawn  from  the  Verdun  front, 
destination  unknown.  Germany  an- 
nounces small  gains  between  La  Bassee 
Canal  and  Arras. 

April  30.— Four  powerful  attacks  in  close 
formation  are  launched  by  the  Germans 
against  French  positions  west  of  the 
Meuse,  one  against  the  recent  French 
accessions  north  of  Dead  Alan's  Hill 
and  three  north  of  Cumieres.  Paris  de- 
clares all  four  in  vain,  with  "enormous 
losses"  to  the  Germans. 

May  1. — A  French  offensive  is  launched 
southeast  of  Fort  Douaumont.  Paris 
calls  it  "completely  successful,"  gaining 
550  yards  of  a  front-line  trench. 

May  3. — The  French  counter-offensive  at 
Dead  Alan's  Hill,  in  the  Verdun  dis- 
trict, is  continued,  Paris  announces, 
with  further  gains  and  the  capture  of 
100  prisoners.  Berlin  reports  a  success- 
ful surprize-attack  north  of  Dixmude, 
where  the  Belgian  line  is  temporarily 
pierced  in  several  places. 

GKNERAL 

April  23. — According  to  Turkish  dis- 
patches, four  British  cavalry  squadrons 
are  annihilated  l\v  Turkish  troops  in 
an  engagement  at  Quatia,  25  miles 
east  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  a  British 
loss  of  8(K)  men.  Great  Britain  main- 
tains that  the  Turks  were  afterward 
dispersed  by  aeroplane-bombing,  sa\e 
for  some  1,000  of  them. 

April  25. — On  the  Caucasus  front  the 
Uussians  attack  near  Sureni,  south  of 
Bit  lis,  but  are  repulsed,  say  the  Turks, 
with  ht>avv  losses.  The  Russians  daini 
the  dislodginent  of  the  Turkish  forces 
from  tlH>ir  whole  stones  of  positions  in 
the  mountains  south  of  Bitlis. 

The  world's  altitude  t!ight -record  for 
aerojilanes  is  <'laimetl  by  Harry  (]. 
Hawker,  of  England,  wlio  tlies  to  a 
lii>igl\t  of  '2(\:24V>  feet. 

April  27.  Tlie  Dublin  revolution  spreads, 
and  all  Ireland  is  placed  under  military 
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law.     Large  contingents  of  troops  are 
on  the  way  from  Wales. 

On  the  ItaUan  front,  hea^•y  fighting  is 
reported  east  of  Selz,  but  Vienna  claims 
all  Itahan  attacks  at  this  point  re- 
pulsed. Rome  claims  a  repulse  of 
Austrian  surprize-attacks  in  the  Plezzo 
Basin.  Artillery  -  fire  continues  lively 
on  the  Isonzo  front. 

On  the  Russian  front,  in  the  Province  of 
Vilna.  and  south  of  Lake  Narotch, 
Berlin  claims,  several  Russian  positions 
have  been  captured  and  over  5,G(X) 
men  taken  prisoners  in  the  last  forty 
days. 

In  Mesopotamia  a  daring  attempt  is 
made  to  send  a  rehef-ship  up  the  Tigris 
to  the  British  at  Kut-el-Amara,  but  the 
vessel  runs  aground  and  is  destroyed. 

Russian  progress  is  reported  west  of  the 
Dvinsk.  Captures  are  claimed  in  the 
Strypa  region,  as  the  result  of  bayonet 
encounters. 

April  28. — A  considerable  fire  is  said  to 
be  raging  in  Dubhn,  while  the  Post- 
Office,  Stephen's  Green,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  city  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  Sinn  Fein.  Sniping 
is  prevalent. 
On  the  Italian  front  fighting  continues 
hotly  in  the  Plezzo  Basin,  at  which 
point  the  Itahans  avert  a  determined 
Austrian  attack  by  the  use  of  the  fire- 
curtain. 

The  British  battle-ship  Russell  is  reported 
sunk  by  a  mine  in  the  Mediterranean. 
About  125  officers  and  men  are  missing. 

After  holding  out  against  the  Turks  for 
143  days,  General  Townshend  is  com- 
pelled, through  exhaustion  of  his  sup- 
plies, to  surrender  his  force  of  9,000 
officers  and  men  at  Kut-el-Amara,  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Russian  forces  that  have  been  operating 
southeast  of  Kermanshah,  Persia,  are 
said  to  have  crossed  through  the  Ser- 
kala  Pass  and  are  now  nearer  to 
Bagdad  than  were  the  British  at  Kut. 

In  Armenia  the  Russian  army  driving 
westward  makes  steady  progress  on  to 
Erzingan,  the  next  important  strong- 
hold in  its  path. 

April  29. — On  the  Austro-Russian  front, 
north  of  Mouravitzy,  the  Austrians, 
after  heavj'  firing,  take  several  trenches, 
but  the  trenches  are  later  recaptured, 
declares  Petrograd,  along  with  their 
garrison  of  over  600  men. 

From  German  East  Africa  General 
Smuts  announces  the  capture  by  his 
Allied  forces  of  the  important  trading- 
post  of  Kondoa-Irangi,  160  miles  from 
the  British  East  African  frontier. 
Quantities  of  supplies  and  ammunition 
are  taken. 

April  30.— The  "Irish  Republic,"  after  an 
existence  of  120  hours,  is  overthrown, 
with  the  unconditional  surrender  of  its 
leaders.  Save  for  occasional  sniping, 
Dublin  is  at  peace  again. 

The  southern  Russian  army  in  the 
Caucasus  is  reported  before  Diabekr, 
100  miles  southwest  of  Bitlis. 

May  1. — The  remnants  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
rebels  in  Ireland  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally, making  over  1,000  rebel 
prisoners  taken. 

Clocks  in  Germany  are  advanced  one 
hour  throughout  the  country,  by 
Imperial  decree. 

May  2. — Five  Zeppelins  raid  the  northeast 
coast  of  England  and  southeast  coast 
of  Scotland,  dropping  a  few  bombs  in 
Yorkshire. 

May  3. — Peter  IT.  Pearso,  the  "provisional 
President  of  Ireland";  James  Con- 
nolly, "Commandant-General  of  the 
Irish   Republican   Army";   Thomas  J. 
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Let  the  Royal  Pay  Part  of  the 
Postage  on  the  Letters  it  Writes 

THE    ROYAL  economizes  on  your  type- 
writing bill  by  doing  more  work  and  better 
work  and  by  doing  it  longer. 

The  ROYAL  never  takes  "time  out"  for  re- 
pairs.    That's  saving  number  one. 

The  ROYAL  "stands  up" — keeps  its  align- 
ment, its  speed  and  its  ease  of  operation  long 
after  the  ordinary  machine  is  traded  out.  It 
reduces  your  depreciation  charge-off  from 
30%  to  50%.     That's  saving  number  two. 

The  ROYAL  speeds  up  your  operators  by 
giving  them  a  faster,  more  convenient  machine. 
That's  saving  number  three. 

Altogether,  the  ROYAL  comes  pretty  close  to 
saving  enough  on  every  letter  it  writes  to  pay 
the  cost  of  mailing  it. 

Get  the  facts  about  the  ROYAL.  Phone  or  write  any  ROYAL 
branch  or  agency  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  office,  under 
your  own  working  conditions. 

Write  for  "Facts  About  the  Trade-Out"— a  little  booklet  which 
doesn't  mince  words  in  telling  the  story  of  the  typewriter.  A  postal 
card  brings  it  to  you  free. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,Inc. 

508  Royal  Typewriter  Building  364  Broadway,    New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Runs   on   Alcohol 

(injwhorc.  No  clcclrii-itv,  wires  nr 
sprin^,'s.  Convenient,  Mu<'h  cheaper  to 
opcriite  thMii  other  fans.  12-iii^<li  blailes. 
HoUer  beariiiK.  Reliable.  Brings  genu- 
iiie  eomfort  and  8.iti»fiiolion.  Ifleal  for 
the  Hick  rof^ni.  Third  seaKon.  A  provtMl 
sueceHH.  The  Wonder  F"an  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  dolivvry  prepaid 
in  the  eontineiitiil  U.  H.  A. 
Lake  Breeze  Molor.  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 
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ENGLISH 

Speech  and  Literature 

By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Just  Published 


"A  good  book  —  sound 
and  always  stimulat- 
ing." — -  Brander    Mat- 


thews. l.itl.D..  I.I..n..  Columbia  Univ.  "One 
of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  subject. "^Pro/.  Ray- 
nwnct  Wee/;s,  I'h.t).,  C:olunibla  Unly.  "Very  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  book." — I'rof.  Geo,  Trumbull  Laild, 
D.D..  I.L.D.,  Yale  llnlv.  "Clear  and  accurate,  inter- 
esting; at  every  point." — Prof.  C.  II .  Grandgent,  Harvard 
Univ.  "\  KTcat  amount  of  valuable  information." — 
I'rof.  /•".  //.  Stoddard.  Ph.D..  New  York  Univ. 
An  outline  of  the  oriKin  and  Rtowth  of  the  language  and 
its  lit*Tature,  with  chapters  on  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 
the  value  of  the  diclionary,  and  the  use  of  the  grammar 
in  the  study  of  the  linKlish  tongue.  $1.50.  by  mail  jl.62. 
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This  Perfect  Working  | 
Little  Power  Station 
Starts  Itself-Stops  Itself 


No  matter  how  far  you  live  from  city 
electric  service,  you  can  enjoy  all  its  ad- 
vantag-es  and  conveniences  with  a  Matthews 
Automatic  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant. 
Requires  no  more  effort,  worry  or  care  than 
if  you  were  using  city  current.    For  the 


Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

is  atttomatic  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  You 
press  a  button  to  turn  on  your  lights  as  you 
would  in  a  city.  There's  no  cranking-  an  en- 
gine, no  trip  down  cellar  to  start  the  plant,  no 
dirty  hands  and  soiled  clothing.  Matthews 
plants  start  and  stop  of  their  own  accord,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  current  needed. 
They  require  no  attention  whatever,  except 
an  occasional  oiling  and  supply  of  fuel. 

They  furnish  not  only  current  for  lighting, 
but  power  to  operate  electric  household  de- 
vices as  well,  such  as  water  systems,  sewing 
machines,  washing  machines,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, fans,  toasters,  percolators,  etc.  Every 
Matthews  plant  comes  complete  in  one  unit 
with  switchboard,  all  wired  ready  for  use. 
Strictly  high-grade  in  every  particular— fully 
guaranteed.  Hundreds  in  use  and  all  giving 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Send  for  details,  sizes  and  prices 

See  t)ur  Exhibit  at  The  Country  Life 

Permanent  Exposition.  Grand 

Central  Termlaal,  New  York  City 

PATENTS  PKNUING  f  TbC 

Maftheivs 
Company 

608  Laurel 
Avenue 

Port  Clinton 
Ohio 
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PROTECT  YOUR   HOME 

Sparks  fly  from  the  chimney  and  f.ill  on  the  roof.  If  a 
wooden  roof,  result — ruins. 

HUDSON  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

Will  Protect  Your  Home  From  Fire 

Will  keep  it  weatherproof.  Are  inexpensive  and  add 
beauty  to  the  home.  Send  for  samples  anu  Iree  book 
"Shingling  and  Roofing." 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

Dept.  62,  9  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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eontatnind  six  difTertnl  odors  2.Se  Ijoltli 


-PAUL  RIEGER,  185  Firit  Slreel,  San  Fruicisco. 


Clarke,  and  Thomas  MacDonagh,  four' 
leaders  in  the  recent  Dublin  rebellion, 
are  court-martialed,  convicted  of  trea- 
son, and  shot  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WARFARE 

April  22. — What  is  supposed  to  be  the  last 
considerable  unit  of  Villa's  band  is 
defeated  at  Tomachie  by  the  American 
forces.  Villa's  forces  are  now  said  to 
be  completely  dispersed  into  insignif- 
icant bands,  which  evade  conflict  and 
are  hiding  in  the  Sierra  Madres.  Of- 
ficers say  that  valuable  assistance  has 
been  given  to  the  Americans  by  the 
Carranzistas  during  the  campaign. 

Aijril  24. — A  large  force  of  insurgents,  sup- 
posed to  be  Felix  Diaz's  adherents,  sur- 
round Oaxaca  and  deliver  an  attack 
from  the  north.  Constitutionahst  forces, 
at  first  taken  by  surprize,^  drive  them 
off  with  artillery  and  machine  guns. 

April  27. — The  Carranza  Minister  of 
Finance  issues  decrees  forbidding  the 
shipment  of  silver-  or  gold-bars,  or  coins 
out  of  Mexico. 

April  28. — Generals  Scott  and  Funston 
meet  General  Obregon  in  Juarez  for  a 
conference  relative  to  the  futiu-e  dis- 
position of  the  punitive  forces. 

Additional  cavalry  and  infantry  are  sent 
in  to  the  support  of  General  Pershing. 

Reports  are  sent  out  to  foreign  embassies 
in  Washington  that  the  Carranza 
Administration  is  tottering  and  that 
Villa  is  again  the  popular  hero. 

May  1. — General  Scott  is  informed  by 
Secretary  Baker  that  the  United  States 
does  not  desire  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  the  American  forces 
withdrawing  from  Mexican  territory 
immediately.  Eliseo  Arrendondo,  Mex- 
ican Ambassador  Designate,  is  notified 
to  the  same  effect. 

May  2. — Generals  Obregon  and  Scott  agree 
to  plans  governing  the  American  puni- 
tive expedition  into  Mexico  whereby 
the  United  States  forces  are  permitted 
to  stay  for  the  time  being,  provided 
that  their  operations  are  restricted  to 
western  Chihuahua,  with  their  base  at 
Casas  Grandes.  General  Obregon  wires 
for  General  Carranza' s  ratification. 
Four  high-power  tractor  biplanes  for 
Mexican  service  are  assembled  in 
Columbus,  N.  M. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

April  27. — Secretary  Lansing  announces  the 
dispatch  of  a  new  note  to  Great  Britain, 
asking  for  the  release  of  the  38  Germans, 
Austrians,  and  Turks  taken  from  the; 
American  steamship  China  off  Shanghai 
last  February. 

Secretary  Lansing  announces  the  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  British  Admiralty 
orders  to  armed  merchantmen,  which 
show  conclusively  that  the  commandcT 
of  an  armed  trading- vessel  is  expect(>d 
to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  resis- 
tance when  stopt. 

Henry  Morganthau's  resignation  as  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey  is  accepted  by  the 
Pn^si(U^nt.  Inquiries  are  made  to  tho 
Turkish  Government  as  to  the  accept- 
ability of  Abram  1.  Elkus,  of  New 
York,  as  his  successor. 

The  avalanche  of  peace-telegrams  dtv 
scending  upon  the  Senate*  is  charactc>r- 
ized  by  S(^nat()r  I  lusting,  of  Wisconsin, 
as  ])r()-(i(>nnan  i)r()|)agaiula.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor chargt^s  that  the  von  igc^l  papers 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
prove  this  allegation. 

Ambassador    Gerard    leaves    Berlin    to 
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Only    a    druggist 
with  an  established 
reputation  for  honesty, 
integrity  and  fair  deaiing 
is  permitted  to  handle  the 
SAN">TOX   Line   of     Toilet 
Articles  and  Household  Prepara- 
tions. 

Before  any  SAN  t»TOX  Druggist  pla^e- 
SAN">TOX  on  his  shelves  he  is  required 
to  rigidly  investigate  tlie  entire  hne  of 
more  than  125  items  and  by  so  doing 
thoroughly  satisfy  himself  that  each  one 
will  substantiate  his  personal  guarantee. 


mr/s?c 


The  Public  Service  Line 

You  will  know  the  one  "best"  drug 
store  in  your  locality  by  the  sign  of  the 
Nurse  on  the  window.  Go  there  for  all 
your  toilet  requisites  and  household 
preparations.  The  SAN»TOX  Druggist 
unhesitatingly  recommends  SAN»TOX 
because  he  knows  that  you  will  be  de- 
lighted— that  you  will  come  back  for 
more.  He  will  cheerfully  and  without 
argument  refund  the  price  of  any 
SAN»TOX  item  which  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  particular. 

The  DePree  Chemical  Co. 
chicago  illinois 


THE  IRISH 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  niigiity  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  betierthan  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book, 
"Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "as  fasinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and,  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  f  i  postpaid. 

AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  cf  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  wlien  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
hit.  Seuinas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  hook,  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  tliat  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  Ma<'  as  well  let  every  reader 
invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he  closes  the 
book.     It  can  be  had  lor  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovtrs 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  hive  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  ht  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  sometimes 
tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes  known  as 
"/Ct/tM/i  Carl'ety,'''  the  wife  of  Seunias  MacManus,  was 
endowed  with  a  rare  iusight  into  the  thanicter  and  natiue 
of  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of  an  artist  and 
a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six  beautiful, 
throbbing,  magically  api>ealing  Irish  love  stories  which  now 
appear  in  the  book.  "The  Pnssionate  Hearts,"  a  treasure 
for  anv  one.      riu-  price  is  7';  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  ::  NEW  YORK 
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confer  with  the  Kaiser  at  the  front  on 
the  submarine  situation. 

May  1. — The  House  rejects  the  Clarke 
amendment  to  the  Philippine  Bill 
providing  for  Filipino  independence 
within  four  years. 

GENERAL 

April  27. — The  American  Council  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Churches,  meeting 
at  Garden  City,  adopts  a  resolution 
calUng  for  a  representative  congress 
of  the  churches  of  the  world,  to  meet  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  to  consider  means 
toward  the  security  of  international 
peace. 

April  28. — The  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Shirt 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association, 
comprising  409  shops  in  New  York  and 
employing  over  60,000  workers,  declare 
a  lockout,  as  the  result  of  irreconcilable 
disputes  with  their  employees.  A  gen- 
eral strike  is  threatened  in  retaliation. 
Harper's  Weekly  is  purchased  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Corporation,  owners  and  pub- 
lishers of  The  Independent,  combining 
two  of  the  oldest  American  weeklies, 
of  which  the  former  has  been  in  ex- 
istence 59  years  and  the  latter  68. 

April  30. — In  the  flying-boat  H-7  of  the 
super-American  type,  an  American 
aviator,  Theodore  C.  McCauley,  breaks 
world's  records  for  speed  and  passenger- 
carrying,  taking  six  passengers  to  an 
altitude  of  1,000  feet  in  a  seventy- 
minute  flight  at  a  maintained  speed  of 
88  miles  an  hour.  Another  American, 
Victor  Carlstrom,  in  a  twin-motor 
mihtary  biplane,  takes  a  passenger  to 
a  height  of  16,500  feet,  breaking  the 
world's  record  for  altitude  with  a 
passenger. 

A  heavj-  snowfall  in  eastern  North 
Dakota  and  western  Minnesota  causes 
a  serious  delay  in  seeding  operations  in 
those  districts. 

May  1. — General  strikes  in  New  York  City 
bring  the  total  of  workers  voluntarily 
out  of  work  or  locked  out  up  to 
100,000. 
A  substantial  wage-increase  and  an  eight- 
hour  day  are  granted  to  176,000  miners 
in  the  anthracite  coal-field,  at  an  an- 
ticipated total  cost  of  $12,000,000. 
The  operators  announce  that  the  price 
on  domestic  coal  wiU  be  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  completely  this  added 
expense. 

At  Che\'y  Chase,  Md.,  500  young  women 
open  a  women's  training-camp,  under 
the  name  of  "  National  Ser\dce  School." 
President  Wilson  attends  the  opening 
and  addresses  the  campers. 

May  2.^Strikers  for  an  eight-hour  day 
at  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works 
in  Braddock,  Pa.,  fight  a  sharp  battle 
with  guards,  with  many  casualties. 
Governor  Brumbaugh  orders  militia  to 
proceed  to  the  troubled  district. 

May  3.— The  Holland-American  liner  Ryn~ 
dam,  arriving  here,  reports  that  the 
British  authorities  at  Falmouth  took 
from  the  ship  two  women  passengers 
who  claimed  to  be  Americans  and  resi- 
dents of  California.  The  cause  of  their 
detention  is  unknown. 


Located. — A  Chicago  man  tells  of  calling 
on  a  young  lady  very  early  one  spring 
morning.  He  had  come  in  his  big  auto- 
mobile and  he  wanted  to  give  the  young 
lady  a  morning  spin  through  the  country. 
A  little  girl,  the  young  lady's  niece,  an- 
swered the  bell. 

"  Is  your  auntie  in?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  That's  good.     Where  is  she?  " 

"  She's  up-stairs,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"  in  her  nightie,  looking  over  the  ban- 
isters."— Harper's  Magazine. 


Thrilling  in  their  power  and  purity  of  tone, 

and  true  to  every  vibration  of  the  strings, 

Ysaye's  Columbia  recordings  are  dramatic- 
ally//<:?/z//77/ presentations  of  the  art  of  the  hery  Belgian 
genius.     And  Ysave's  records  are  representative  of  all 

COLUMBIA- RECORDS 

Whatever  class  of  music  you  prefer:  vocal,  instrumental;  solo,  en- 
semble; concert,  operatic,  dance,  orchestral,  you  get  splendid,  rich, 
«(2/«r<3/ reproductions  on  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records.  They  will 
play — perfectly — on  your  machine.  You  can  get  them — everywhere — at 
Columbia  dealers'.    Listen  to  them  today.       Hearing  is  Believing." 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 


**BAKE  your 

Beech-Nut 

BACON" 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO. 

CANAJOHARIE,   N.  Y. 

Makers  of 
Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter; 
Beech  -  Nut  Tomato  Catsup  ; 
Beech-Nut  Oscar's  Sauce; 
Beech -Nut  Mustard;  Beech - 
Nut  Jams  ;  Beech- Nut  Jellies; 
Beech-Nut  Marmalades;  Beech- 
Nut  Chewing  CJum  and  Mints. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 
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1  lor  Prime  Co«fn«rclal  Paper 
Avvrar*Prhxof  10  Cammodlltu^  ^ 
(lutllng  F<uil«iufli 


Can  Prosperity  Keep  Up? 

Prepare  now  to  offset  any 
business  effect  of  the  end- 
ing of  war. 

Keep  posted  on  what's 
happening  today  as  a  guide 
to  the  future. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
tliat  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

For  particulars — which  will  be  sent 
gratis— address  Dept.  G-2-19  of  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Laigeet  StatUtlcal  Organization  of  Its  Charaotex 

In  the  Worla 


Our  Business 

is  to  select 'and  to  meJce  the  best 

Farm  Mortgages 

It  will  be  September  before  we  can  supply  our  invest- 
ing clients  with  the  present  demand  for  mortgages. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

it  gives  our  methods  in  detaiil  and  shows 
why  our  cjients  have  never  had  a  loss. 

If  we  cannot  supply  your  immediate  demands 
you  may  wish  to  reserve  something  for  later 
delivery.  We  pay  5%  on  investment  deposits. 

George  N.  Forman  &  Co. 

(Founded  1885)       1  I  So.  U  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


^FARM  MORTGAGES 

^^  Large  and  small  amounts.  Our 
Mortgages  are  selected  with  care, 
and  secured  by  the  choicest  lands 
only. 

33  years'  experience  without  the 
loss  of  a  Dollar. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  "A" 
and  list. 

E.J.  Lander  &.  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1883 
Capital  and  Surplus  One-Half  Million  Dollars 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


lOKLAHOMA 

I  Oklahoma 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

Wpi[[f0PNWllST  No.  57S  flNDfRKBOOKirr. 
FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.('nc.) 

City.    U.  S.A. 


I'^or  36  years  we  have  l)een  paying:  our  customers 
the  higlicst  returns  Cctnsistent  with  consei-vative 
metliods.  First  iiii,rtgai;e  loans  of  $200  and  up 
wliidi  we  can  reconniiend  after  the  nio.st  thorough 
peraoiiul  inve.'*tigation.  IMea.se  a.-^lt  for  I.oiui  I.i-^t  No. 
77.    $25Certi(icate8ol  lleposit  alsoforsaving  iiiveslors. 


PERKINS  S.  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

604  CONCORD 

HUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OKEGON 


bii..v.,'    V.J.,    a.(iui.iib    i,.faiicu     will    llcU   JUU    U /© .         » 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tCIARS 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


WHAT  THE  RAILROADS  ARE  EARNING 
ON  THEIR  MARKET  PRICES 

A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  promi- 
nent railroads  thus  far  this  year  Avith 
their  earnings  in  1915  was  recently  made  by 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  special  point 
brought  out  in  the  showing  was  the  per- 
centage of  the  earnings  on  the  market  price 
of  the  stock.  It  was  made  clear  that 
while  there  had  been  large  increases  in  the 
divisible  profits  of  these  roads  during  the 
present  year,  the  average  price  of  twenty 
of  them  was  less  than  tliree  points  higher 
in  April  than  it  was  in  April,  191.5.  Fol- 
lowing are  points  in  the  showing,  the  tables 
being  included: 

"  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
high  level  of  April,  1915,  represented  the 
discounting  of  the  stock  earnings  of  that 
fiscal  year,  which  it  was  then  evident  would 
turn  out  better  than  the  most  sanguine 
had  dared  to  hope  during  the  first  few 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
high  level  of  last  fall  correspondingly  dis- 
counted, in  some  measure,  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  traffic  which  had  begun  about 
mid-summer. 

"Since  last  November  railroad-earnings 
have  been  making  higher  and  higher  rec- 
ords. Many  railroads  have  financed 
their  short-term  maturities  in  the  mean- 
time, and,  in  fact,  comparatively  few  still 
have  such  problems  before  them.  A  num- 
ber have,  in  addition,  provided  for  their 
modest  capital  requirements  of  the  year, 
and  practically  all  of  the  standard  railroads 
have  achieved  a  strong  treasury  position 
by  reason  of  the  excess  of  income  over 
interest  and  dividend  requirements. 

"That  the  average  price  level  should 
have  dechned  in  the  face  of  these  favorable 
developments  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  necessity  the  market  has  been  under  of 
absorbing  Europe's  offerings.  In  a  num- 
ber of  individual  cases  it  is  known  from  the 
stock-ledgers  that  such  offerings  have  been 
heavy. 

"Last  week  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  pubhshed 
a  table  comparing  the  surpluses  for  d\\- 
idends  and  percentage  earned  on  stock 
by  leading  railroads  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  with  the  last  monthly  earnings 
statement,  that  is,  February  29  or  March 
31,  1916,  with  the  similar  data  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1915.  Assuming  that 
the  high  point  reached  by  the  railroad 
average  in  April,  1915,  was  based  on  re- 
sults for  the  then  current  fiscal  year,  the 
followdng  table  compares  the  percentages 
earned  on  the  par  of  the  same  stock  issues 
and  the  percentages  earned  on  market 
price. 

"The  first  column  below  gives  the  per- 
centage earned  on  par  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  second  gives  Saturday's 
closing  price.  The  third  gives  the  earn- 
ings for  dividends  in  the  past  twelve  months 
in  percentage  on  Saturday's  closing  price. 
The  last  tliree  columns  give  the  same 
indexes,  using  the  earnings  for  stock  of  the 
year  to  June  30,  1915,  and  the  closing  price 
of  April  28,  1915: 


Price 

Price 

Earned 

Earn'ys 

April 

Earned 

Earn'gs 

April 

on 

1916 

29,  '16 

on  Price 

1916 

28,  '15 

Price 

Atchison...  11.0% 

102J^ 

10.7% 

9,19% 

imi 

8.83% 

AtlCLine.  9.0 

•107 

8.4 

6  26 

113 

5.54 

Balt.&O..  9.0 

85H 

10.5 

5  51 

78 

7.06 

Can.  Pac...l5.5 

168M 

9.2 

11.25 

168K 

6.68 

Ches.  &0..  9.1 

615^ 

14.7 

4.24 

47 

9.00 

CVC&  RtL.  9.3 

39 

23.8 

0.90 

•31 

2.90 

C1U&NW.10.3 

•126 

8.2 

7,62 

130 

5.80 

CM  ifeStl'.   7.8 

93^8 

8.3 

3.27 

Wi 

3.39 

Col&S  1   )f  10.8 
I)el&Hu(  ..132 

•49 

34.2 

6.51 

•54 

12,05 

•150 

8,8 

8.81 

M51's 

5.80 

Erie 6.1 

3554 

17.0 

29J4 

Price 

Price 

Earned 

Earn'gs 

April 

Earned 

Earn'gs 

April 

on 

1916 

29,  '16 

on  Price 

1915 

28,  '15 

Price 

Gt.  North..  9.5 

mu 

7.9 

8.51 

m% 

7,00 

111  Central.  7.2 

lOlfi 

7.1 

6.28 

nmA 

5.59 

Ka.  CityS.  2.3 

25)2 

9.0 

1.00 

25}.i 

3.92 

Lehigh  v..  14, 8 

7714 

9.5 

12.12 

72H 

8.37 

Loub&N.13.6 

•124^8 

10.9 

6.75 

1251/2 

5.38 

NC&StL.ll,3 

•129 

8.7 

5.15 

•125 

4.12 

New  Hav. .  2.7 

60 

4.5 

1.47 

675^ 

2.17 

N.  Y.  Cent.13.5 

103-8 

13.0 

3.75 

885/8 

4.23 

NYC&StL.  4.3 

•33 

12.9 

•35 

Nor&W...14.3 

123J.^ 

11.5 

8.79 

105M 

8.30 

North  Pa..  10. 3 

llU-^ 

9.2 

7.59 

110'^ 

6.85 

Penna 9.3 

mi 

8.2 

6.65 

o5H 

6.00 

PCC&StLt  8.3 

•80 

10.3 

3.98 

•70 

5.68 

Reading.  ..17.9 

87 

10,3 

9.11 

75V8 

6.00 

So  Pacific.  10. 3 

965^ 

10.6 

7.20 

^m 

7.70 

SoRypf...l2.0 

61 

19.6 

2.67 

58 

4.60 

Union  Pa  .14.0 

133J^ 

10.4 

10.98 

132^ 

8.28 

*  Closing  bid  price;  no  sale  on  date  given, 
t  Calculated  on  total  preferred  and  common  stoclcs,  which 
share  equally  in  distribution  over  5%  on  both. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  prices  for  Lehigh 
Valley,  Reading,  and  Pennsylvania  are  f<5r 
$50  shares.  In  respect  to  a  few  preferred 
stocks,  such  as  Southern  Railway  preferred, 
which  show  exceptionally  large  earnings  on 
market  price,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  stocks  are  at  present  receiving  no 
dividends,  and  in  any  case  are  limited  to 
fixed  percentages.  In  such  cases  the  per- 
centages earned  on  preferred  stock,  when 
they  greatly  exceed  the  rate  which  that 
issue  may  receive,  have  chiefly  a  statis- 
tical value,  as  showing  the  relation  between 
earnings  and  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  dividends.  Colorado  &  Southern  pre- 
ferred is  limited  to  4  per  cent.,  and  Southern 
Railway  to  5  per  cent.,  both  non-cumulative. 

"Several  low-priced  common  stocks,  as 
Erie,  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  are  now 
earning  relatively  large  percentages  on  their 
market  prices.  Presumably  the  market 
prices  in  these  instances  are  partly  governed 
by  the  idea  that  these  companies  have 
either  financing  or  arrears  of  maintenance 
or  previous  deficits-to  make  up,  or  that  pres- 
ent earnings  are  dependent  upon  "over- 
flow traffic"  of  more  or  less  uncertain 
duration.  In  respect  to  the  standard 
dividend-payers,  however,  the  substantial 
increases  in  the  percentages  earned  on  mar- 
ket value  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
months  indicate  either  that  prices  a  j'ear 
ago  were  too  high,  a  theory  which  there  is 
little  else  to  support,  or  that  present 
prices  are  out  of  line  with  present  earning 
power." 

A  year  ago  the  average  market  price 
for  twenty  representative  raihoad  stocks 
on  April  20  was  98.75.  This  j^ear  on 
April  20,  the  average  for  the  same  stocks 
was  only  1 .  42  points  higher,  and  yet  a  re- 
markable change  had  come  over  the  face 
of  the  entire  transportation  of  industry  in 
this  country.  The  ^vriter  presented  in 
connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
other  data  affecting  average  prices  for  rails 
since  the  resumption  of  trading  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  late  in  December,  1914,  the 
Exchange  at  that  time  having  been  closed 
since  July  30,  1914,  or  two  days  before  war 
was  actually  declared  by  Germany  against 
Russia: 

"In  general  outUne  the  course  of  this 
railroad  average  price  since  the  low  mark 
made  shortly  after  the  resumption  of 
trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been 
as  follows: 

Low  price,  Dec.  24,  1914 87  40 

Hccovorv,  hinh  of  tlip  movement,  .\pril  20,  1915 98  75 

Decline,'  low  for  that  nMivemont,  .July  9,  1915 88  66 

Uocovorv  to  previous  hitih  hv  Si>pt.  25,  1915 9S  94 

Continued  to  advance  until  Nov.  1,  1915 laS  28 

DccUne  of  several  point--*,  foUoweil  by  recovery  to  near 

previous  hinh  price,  by  Doc.  31,  1915 108  05 
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A  Handful  of  Proof 


How  the  Multigraph  found  a 
steady  job  with  the  Chicago 
Portland   Cement  Company 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  Multigraph 
to  make  good  here.  Its  first  job  saved 
the  company  ^593.19 — more  than  the 
machine  cost. 

And  that  was  only  the  beginning.  A 
record  of  eight  months'  work  showed  a 
saving  of  ^4,000  on  printing  jobs,  com- 
pared with  lowest  outside  estimates. 
That  means  a  yearly  saving  of  $6,000. 

T>vo  Million  Pieces  of 
Printing  a  Year 

This  company  started  with  one  machine.  Now 
they  have  two,  turning  out  over  2,000,000 
pieces  of  printing  a  year — including  over  thirty- 
five  different  forms,  from  a  circular  letter  to  a 
tw^o-color  folder.  Quality  of  work  is  an  essen- 
tial with  a  firm  of  their  size  and  reputation, 
and  the  Multigraph  comes  up  to  their  high 
standard  in  every  respect. 


Put  It  Up  to  Us 

There's  an  easy  way  to  learn  how 
good  an  investment  the  Multigraph 
is  for  your  own  business. 

Let  us  analyze  your  needs,  whether  yours 
is  a  large  or  small  business.  Some  one 
Multigraph  equipment  is  sure  to  suit  your 
requirements  as  well  as  your  pocketbook. 

You  needn't  pay  all  at  once — 20%  down 
and  monthly  installments  will  buy  any 
model,  from  $200  for  a  small  hand  o{)erated 
machine  to  $715  or  more,  for  a  power  driven 
equipment  with  all  the  improved  attach- 
ments for  more  varied  work.  , 

Mail  the  coupon  and  we  'II  do  our  part. 


THE   WAY   TO    OPPORTUNITY 


I 

j    MULTIGRAPH.  1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland       j 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  further  information  reRarding    ■ 


the   MnltiRrHph   and   its   possible  application  to  my 


I 


I 

I    Official    |-..-H,.M 

I 

I    Finn 

Street    A(ld^t'^s 
'    Town 

I 


I 


ATf  ACH  THIS  TO  YOUR  LETTERHEAD  ANDMAll 
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Suspender       Aristocrats 


riie  Ivory  Garter  "looks"  its  quality. 
The  neat  wJiite  fittings  put  on  the 
finest  elastic  by  skilled  workmen  will 
please  those  who  like  nice  things. 


■  V 


i»II.^J:hMJJljrj 


adds  the  finishing  touch  to  the  apparel  of  the 
well  dressed  man.  It  is  the  gentleman's  gar- 
I  er.  Besides,  it  does  not  bind  and  is  most 
'  omfortable.  If  your  dealer  can 't  supply  you, 
we'll  send  direct.    Silk  50  cts.;  Lisle  25  cts. 

Guarzuiteed  or  Money  Back 

DEALERS :  Order  from  your  jobber  or  direct 
from  us  if  he  can't  supply  you. 

Ivory  Garter  Co.,  soie  Mfrs. 

New  Orleans.  U.  S.  A. 


.1. 


For  this  Kenyon 
Take  Down  House 


IT  is  a  three-room 
bungalow  with  fin- 
ished hardwood  floors,  doors,  win- 
dows, screens,  awnings,  chimney, 
ceiline.  partitions  —  a  complete  house. 
You  can  take  it  with  you  to  the  lake, 
woods  or  mountains  and  put  it  up  with 
your  own  hands,  ready  to  live  in  the  day 
you  get  it. 

Kenyon  Houses  are  staunch  and  weather- 
proof and  have  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
permanent  house.  Price,  $45.00  and  up- 
one  to  five  rooms- 

Write  lor  catalog  and  learn  tvhere  you  cati) 
tee  a  Kenyon  House  ready  for  occupancy  I 

THE  R.  L.  KENYON  COMPANY 
524  ALBERT  ST.     WAUKESHA.  WIS. 


Then  dcrlim'i.1  for  three  months  to  a  lemj)orarv  low 

level  on  March  1,  191t) 100.6.5 

Recovered  slightly  by  March '23,  lillO 103.20 

Generally  lower  since,  readiing  recent  low  on  April 

22,  1016 99.11 

Recovery  in  past  ten  days— close  April  29,  1916 lOt .  73 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  ENCOURAGING 
BOND  SALE 

In  the  third  week  of  April,  New  York 
City  made  Ji  sale  of  .f.")r),()0(),()O0  of  eor- 
poi'ate  stock  and  serial  bonds.  The  rale 
of  interest  was  4)4  })er  cent.,  the  price 
brought  for  the  bonds  the  highest  e\er 
received  for  New  York  City  bonds  at  that 
rate  of  interest.  Moreover,  the  sale  co- 
incided Avith  the  general  anxiety  felt 
throughout  the  country  over  our  relations 
with.  Germany.  That  the  sale  was  so 
successful  has  been  taken  as  e\adence  of 
the  financial  stability,  not  only  of  New 
York  City,  but  of  the  country  in  general. 
It  marked  a  complete  recovery  from  the 
panic  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the 
first  weeks  and  months  of  the  war.  As  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  re- 
marked, it  "gave  evidence  that,  in  a 
financial  sense,  we  are  prepared  for  any 
eventuality."  Otherwise  these  bonds  at 
4i}4  per  cent,  would  not  have  brought,  as 
they  did  bring,  higher  prices  than  were 
brought  last  Jime  by  a  New  York  City  is- 
sue at  43^2  per  cent.*  The  average  price  in 
April  was  102.618,  the  average  price  last 
June,  101.253.  Stated  in  another  way,  the 
interest  yield  for  the  4  }4  per  cent,  bonds  is 
4.125,  while  for  the  432  P<^i'  cent.  })onds  it 
is  4.437.  As  the  Evening  Sun  writer  adds, 
this  result  was  secured,  in  spite  of  the 
absorption  a  few  mouths  before  of  nearly 
$2,000,000,000  of  our  foreign-owned  securi- 
ties, all  of  which  gave  evidence  that  there 
was  no  shortage  of  money  here.  Had  our 
relations  with  Germany  been  undisturbed, 
there  would  have  been  more  bidders,  since 
several  large  houses  were  known  to  have 
refrained  altogether  from  bidding,  while 
among  those  who  did  bid  were  some,  if 
not  all,  who,  in  consequence  of  our  rela- 
tions Avith  Germany,  reduced  the  prices  at 
which  their  bids  were  entered.  In  Brad- 
street's  was  printed  a  table  showing,  in  do- 
tail,  amounts,  interest-rate,  average  price, 
and  per  cent,  of  j-ield  on  the  investment 
for  various  loans  made  by  New  York  City 
since  1903: 

Interett       Av'gc    P.Ct.on 
Amount     Hate  per  Ct.    Price      Inxest. 

A,,mMq  iQlf,         1    S40,000,000        4^        102.618  4.125 

Apru  la,  IMlt). . . .  <    .15^000,000        iM        101.432  4.030 

T„.,»90  1Q1^        J     46,000,000       \H       101.253  4.437 

June  Jj,  lyia — ^    ♦o.Minnnnn       4U       101306  4.297 

101.45  4.18 

100.15  4.49 

100.74  4.21 

100.90  4.20 

101.28  4.15 

100.34  3.98 

100.71  3.96 

101.57  3.93 

102.39  3.89 

104  4.30 


46,000,000  \\-i 

♦25,000,000  4V2 

April  15,  1914 '.     65,000,000  iVi 

May  20,  1913 45,000,000  44 

May  7,  1912 6.5,000,000  4I4 

,lau.  24,  191 1 60,000,000  iH 

March  21,  1910 t50,fl00,000  4)4; 

Dec.  10,  1909 12,500,000  4 

J\ine  8,  1909 40,000,000  4 

March  2,  1909 10,000,000  4 

Nov.  23,  1908 12,500,000  4 

Feb.  14,  1908 50,000,000  W-z 

Sept.  10,  1907 40,000,000  AVi  102.06  4.39 

Aug.  12,  1907 15,000,000  4  100  4.00 

June  28,  1907 29,000,000  4  100 .  09  3 .  99 

Keb.  1,1907 30,000,000  4  100.39  3.98 

Dec.  14,  1906 9,800,000  4  101.42  3.93 

Nov.  2,  1906 4,500,000  4  101 .  89  3 .  92 

•Inly  25,  1906 11,029,000  4  100.97  3.94 

Feb.  15,  1906 20,000,000  4  108.05  3.65 

Nov.  23,  1905 12,500,000  3'^  100.02  3.47 

April  24,  1905 25,003,000  3'  2  101 .71  3. ,50 

Nov.  23,  1904 25,000,000  34  102.41  3.40 

May  3,  1904 37,000,000  3} 2  100.60  3.47 

March  24,  1904 3,000,000  34  100.10  3.49 

.Ian.  20,  1904 10,000,000  3<-..  100.23  3.48 

Nov.  19,  1903 7,500,000  3'  •_.  101 .05  3.45 

•luly  22,  1903 3,500,000  3>  2  102  3.41 

May  12,  1903 .3,000,000  3'2  104.33  3.32 

April  9,  1903 2,,500,OOO  3'-2  103.28  3.36 

March  5,  1903 2„500,0(M)  3>  2  104 .  29  3 . 32 

Jan.  22.  1903. 7,500,000  3J2  104.56  3.31 

*  Fifteen-year  serial  bonds,    t  Callable  m  twenty  years. 

Bradstreefs  says  further  that  in  the  case 
of  the  fifty-year  4.}4  per  cents.,  a  banking 

syndicate  was  allotted  $39,593,900  of  the 

bonds,  the  balance  being  awarded  to  sL\ 


DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


AC  LEAN-CUT  appear- 
ance  is  imparted   to   any 
office     by    this    well-designed 

Durand  Steel  Locker  which  holds 
wraps  conveniently  and  compactly 
within  one-third  the  space  required 
by  ordinary  lockers,  and  does  away 
with  unsightly   hooks   and   hat-racks. 

The  best  steel  and  finest  workmanship  go 
into  these  durable  lockers.  They  are  fire- 
proof, vermin-proof,  and  well-ventilated. 
They  harmonize  with  the  best  quality  of 
office  furniture. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

We  are  also  ntanufactarera  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins,  and 
general  steel  factory  equiptnent. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


90S  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


Relieves  Callouses 

bunions  and  sore  feet 


by  removing 
the  cause. 


ppottmg\  They  are  almost  invari- 
ably caused  by  pressure 
from  a  dislocated  bone, 
which  makes  the  skin 
harden  and  become  sore. 


'ij&     ADJUSTABLE 
CALLOUS  REMOVER 


)y  means  of  .-^oft  rubber  inserts 
in  ))ockels.  supports  the  bone  in 
normal  po.-iitlon,  and  the  trouble 
,-;oon  disappear,-!.  Relief  is  imme- 
diate. No  metal.  Made  of  leather. 
Soft,  llexible,  feather  light. 
If  yoH  have  any  form  of  fool'lrouble. 
icrite  for  free  book  "Orthopraxy  of 
the  Fool  — o  complete  treatise  cm 
foot  troubles. 


WIZARD  FOOT  APPLIANCE  CO. 
305  No.  10th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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other  bidders.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  tenders 
came  from  iinancial  institutions,  bankers, 
a.Hd-bond-dealers.  The  inference  seems  to 
be  that  private  investors  were  deterred  by 
the  formalities  which  the  submission  of 
bids  involves,  and  preferred  to  purchase 
the  bonds  from  dealers  or  through  brokers 
after  the  awards  had  been  completed. 

NATIONAL  BANKS  AT  THEIR  HIGHEST 

The  Controller  of  the  Ciirrencj'  recent- 
ly gave  out  in  Washington  a  statement, 
as  of  March  7,  sho^nng  how  great  is  the 
general  ])r()si)erity  of  this  country  as 
reflected  in  the  condition  of  our  national 
banks.  It  is  greater  from  that  point  of 
\-iew  than  at  any  t ime  in  our  liist  ory .  When 
comparisons  are  made  A\-ith  conditions  of  a 
year  ago,  the  results  re^-ealed  are  startling. 
Some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
statement  are  indicated  below: 

"Total  resources  of  national  banks,  $13,- 
838.000,000,  an  increase  of  $2,271,000,000, 
or  20  per  cent.,  within  a  year. 

"Total  deposits,  $10,790,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $2. 198,000,000,  or  nearly  25 
per  cent..  ^\-ithin  a  year,  and  an  increase  of 
$411,000,000  since  December  :U. 

••An  increase  of  $990,000,000  in  loans 
and  discounts  -ftTthin  a  year. 

"Surplus  and  undivided  profits  of 
$1,031,278,000,  an  increase  of  $18,000,000." 

The  increase  in  resources  within  the 
])ast  (wehe  months  alone  was  stated  to 
exceed  the  entire  resoiu-ces  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  of  Germany.  The  aggregate  re- 
sources of  the  American  national  banks, 
moreover,  "exceed  by  $3,000,000,000  the 
a«:gregate  resoiu-ces  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  Russia, 
the  Reichsbank  of  Germany,  the  Bank  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  Swiss  National  Bank, 
and  the  Bank  of  Japan."  As  recently  as 
1896,  the  entire  amount  on  deposit  in  the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States  was 
less  than  the  increase  in  deposits  "\Aathin 
the  past  twelve  months.  The  total  reserves 
held  by  the  national  banks  on  March  1 
were  $2,287,000,000.  This  was  $993,000,- 
000  more  than  the  law  requires  and  more 
than  $100,000,000  in  excess  of  the  greatest 
surplus  reserve  ever  held  before.  The 
Controller  said  further: 

"It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
surplus  reserve  now  held  by  the  national 
banks  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  further 
loaning-power  of  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,000,- 
000,000,  should  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  agriculture,  or  industry 
call  for  so  huge  an  enlargement  of  credit. 
Not\\athstanding  the  Anglo-French  loan  of 
$500,000,000,  and  the  loans  made  to  other 
foreign  Powers  amounting  to  several  hun- 
<lred  million  dollars  additional,  in  which 
our  banks  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  have 
participated,  there  are  no  indications  of 
unsound  inflation  or  excessive  loans,  and 
the  national  })anks  of  the  countrj^  have 
never  been  in  a  stronger  position  than  they 
are  at  this  time." 

FEWER  LOANS  ON  INSURANCE- 
POLICIES 

About  a  year  ago  some  anxiety  was  felt 
among  insurance  companies  over  the  large 
increase  in  loans  which  the  holders  of 
policies  applied  for  under  the  terms  in  which 
these  policies  were  issued.  There  has  been, 
however,  since  then  a  decreased  demand. 
Whether  tliis  is  due  to  thrift  or  to  the 
return  of  more  prosperous  times  remains 
perhaps  an  open  question,  altho  opinion 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  better 
conditions,  Rctiu-ns  have  been  received 
from  companies  representing  about  95  per 
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THE  man  at  the  steering  wheel  cannot  always  stop 
or  slow  down  in  time  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  the  car  from 
suddenly  dropping  into  a  hole  or  coming  into  abrupt  contact  with  a  rise 
or  liiimp  in  the  road.    This  is  especially  true  at  night. 

The  resultant  jar  often  breaks  a  spring,  and  it  is  always  uncom- 
fortable for  those  in  the  car. 

When  the  springs  of  an  automobile  are  controlled  by  the 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

sudden  jolt  does  not  precipitate  violent  contraction  or  recoil  of  the 

springs.     The  body  of  the  car  is 

never  driven  upward;  therefore  it 
cannot  drop  violently  and  pound  springs 
against  axles. 


Applying   a   soft,   cushion-like, 
yet   positive,  frictional   control  to 

both  movements  of  an  automobile 

spring,  the  Hartford  anticipates  every 
change  in  road  conditions,  preventing 
spring  breakage  and  bodily  discomfort. 

You  can  get  our  Comfort  Chart  Jor 
the  asking.  It  s/ioixis  hoivyour  car 
can   he   made  doubly  comfortable. 


Automobile  Manu- 
facturers are  now 
using  the  finest 
springs  that  can  be 
made.  If  you  want 
more  comfort  you 
must  use  Hartford 
Shock  Absorbers. 


Makes 
Every  Road 
a  Boulevard 


HARTFORD    SUSPENSION    COMPANY 
EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  President 

191  Morgan  Street  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Absorber,  Hartford  Cushion  Spring,  E.  V.  Hart- 
ford  Electric   Brake,  Hartford   Auto  Jack,  Hartford   Bomper,  Red  Rack  Jack. 

Branches:        New  York       Boston       Chicago 

Distributors  in  principal  cities.    Dealers  everywhere. 

ir  Formerly  Truffault  Hartford 


Keep  Dirt  Off  Your  Clothes 


(Make   your  suit  last 
longer  and  keep  cleaner 
['uiiing    ^y   always    having 
Suit  On    handy  a 

Covers  all  your  clothes  from  head  to 
fool.  On  in  a  minute — off  in  a  .second. 
Made  of  strong,  olive  khaki.  One-piece 
over-Rarment  ioi every  use.  Koomy,  wash- 
able, durable. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
S2. 00,  givinK  chest  measure  and  dealer's 
name.  We  will  send  you  one  direct,  pre- 
I).>id.   Money  back  if  not  satisfied.        (4) 

W.  Shanhouse&  Sons,  Dept.  100,  Rockford,  III. 


€%  "What  Happens  After  Death"  O 

^       This  pri'f.'iin'llv    inip"rt!Uit   (lursti-.n  \VIl^  rei-cntly       ^ 

w        siihinittcd  t<>  a  iuiihIht  i-f  rcpro'^ciitiitive  thinkers,       " 

among  wliorn  wore  Mxii^iirnor  Hfiison,  ('lui'-n  H<ti>- 

Icy,  Sir  Hiram  iMaxiin,  aud  Annie  ItcMtnt.     TIu-m-  I'rtracts  frv»ni 

thfir  rcpHos  show  the  variety  of  troutineiifcuf  the  subject. 

"The  answer  of  all  the  a^'e8  is  not  'N'.thinu'.'  hut  *S«>niethinir* 
after  death.' 


"There  is  not 
one  partlclo 
of  evidence  to 
nIkiw  that  we 
live  after  we 
die." 


AFTER  DEATH 

WHAT? 


"The  i  III- 
iM..rt»lit\  .'f 
the  pcrs-'M 
!ilit>  i^  n«*i 
tlierconceiv- 
i}>le  nor 
I  dfsiiablc." 


"Death  is  hut  the  entrance  into  a  fuller  life 


These  answers,   in  the  shape  of  twenty-six    highly   Interesting 
es-Huya.  are  now  ready  in  lxx>k  form  uM<ier  the  title 

C^   "WHAT  HAPPENS  AFTEJl  DEATH"   C^ 

^  iJTTjn,  rloth.  75  tents;  by  mail,  Sj  cents  ^ 

#      Funk  &  Wagnatis  Company,  354  Fourlh  Avenue.  New  York     ^ 
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AWcekis  Cruise  $ 

-Over2200  mile  trip  ^ 
on4  Great  Lakes    b1 


[A     ^ 
Fort  ■William^' 


[P^  Meals    and 

\\^D        Berth  Included, 

OR  one  of  the  bi^ 
new  Cruising  ships 

^   *  North  )*dnerican 

t  and 

"South  American 


J?, 


TICKETS 

SOLD 

FOR  ANY 

PART  OF 

TRIP 


30  ooo  Island 
J>is-trict 


'PGne+an.< 


S^Erforon-to 


■<Ss^^ 


eveland 


--<^S5<SK> 


Weekly  Cruises  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Duluth  or  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  Return 

2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers,  Bays.  Stops  of  several  hours  made  at 
all  principal  points  of  interest— ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The  New  Ships  "North  American"  and 
"South  American"— Passenger  Service  Exclusively — are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best 
Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have  many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment—a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  playgrounds  and  deck  games.  All  theseare  free. 
Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available.    Dining  Service  the  Best  a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  Can 

Produce.    J  2  Days'  Cruise,  $75  —  3,600  Mile  Trip 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The   Lake   Trips   That    Have   No    Equal 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co.,  314  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago.     287  Main  St.,  Buffalo 
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Niagara  to  the  Sea 

^  iim^^      tr  VIA  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 


THE    PICTURESQUE 
ALL-WATER  ROUTE 


CHICOUTIMt     ^HAI  HAI  BAY    '  -_   i= ' 


PASSING  QUEBEC 

All  the  charm  of  quaint,  old- 
world  travel  haunts.    The 
most  satisfying  trip  in 
America  for  health      t^m^jauttnag,^ 

and  recreation.        BRoeKv.LLe 
800  miles  of  lakes,  Kingston 
rivers  and     ^ 
rapids 

LAKK 

TDRC 


MURRAY  BAY^ 
QUEBEC 


MDNTREALj 


5>'  ^y  -y^f^^^^*  Rapid* 


VkLEXANORIA 
BAV 


SHOOTING  THE  RAPIDS 

*7"^i??:-"  The  trip  includes  the 

Thousand  Islands,  the 

exciting  descent  of  the 

marvelous  rapids,  the 

historic  associations  of 

Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec,  and 

the  famous  Saguenay  River,  with 

its  stupendous  Capes,   "Trinity" 

and  "Eternity." 

Up-to-date  Canada  Steamship  Hotels  at 

Mtirray  Bay  and  Tadousac. 

SSFbochesmb  Fares  {rom   To  Montreal  and  return.    .     .     $18.55 

Niagara      To  Quebec  and  return,    .     .     .       25.90 
Falls:        To  Saguenay  River  and  return,    34  55 

Send  6c  postage  for  llluslraled  booklet,  map  and  guide  to  JOHN  F.  PIERCE,  Asst. 
Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  110  victoria  Square,  Montreal,  Can. 

C|a^A."DA  STEAMSHIP  LINES, 
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cfiiti.  of  the  total  business  done  in  the 
country.  These  show  that  the  amount  of 
such  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  last 
year  was  .f:i4,()0(),000,  or  only  5.2  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  at  the  eiid  of  the  previous 
year.  Of  new-made  loans  during  1915, 
the  net  amount  was  scarcely  more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  new-ma.d^l  loans  for 
the  previous  year.  In  (!omments  on  the 
i?nprovpment  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Timeti  Atuialisl  presents  interesting  data 
in  reference  to  the  subject  in  general: 

"  The  extraordinary  expansion  of  policy- 
loans  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  which  life-insurance  officials 
have  been  confronted  in  recent  years.  The 
accessibility  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  is  a  temptation  which  policy-hold- 
ers have  found  hard  to  resist,  and  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
in  increasing  numbers,  and  to  an  amount 
which  in  the  aggregate  is  enormous. 

"Insurance  officials  have  viewed  the 
^'xpanding  tendency  of  poUcy-loans  with  no 
little  concern.  They  believe  that  it  not 
only  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
policy-holders  as  a  whole,  because  earnings 
are  reduced  through  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  larger  amount  of  liquid  capital  to 
meet  the  demands  which  may  be  made  for 
I)olicy-loans,  this  factor  more  than  off- 
setting the  relatively  high  return  on  policy- 
loans,  but  besides  defeats  the  very  purpose 
of  insurance.  Such  loans  are  seldom  re- 
paid, and  interest  on  many  loans  is  allowed 
to  fall  in  arrears.  As  a  result  it  often 
happens  that  when  a  policy  matures  only 
a  fraction  of  the  normal  maturity  value 
goes  to  the  beneficiary. 

"If  the  man  who  borrows  on  his  life- 
insurance  regarded  the  loan  in  the  same 
light  as  one  negotiated  at  his  bank,  the  mat- 
ter would  not  be  very  serious,  but  not  more 
than  4  per  cent,  of  such  loans  are  ever  re- 
paid. The  borrowers'  attitude  toward  such 
loans  was  recently  clearly  stated  by  the 
president  of  a  company,  in  his  annual 
report,  when  he  said: 

"  'The  baleful  effect  of  the  policy-loan 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  past  due  interest  amounting  to  $139,965 
on  our  policj'-loan  investment  of  $18,779,- 
106,  as  compared  with  $80,452  on  our 
mortgage  in\'estment  of  $80,1 16,236.  Every 
policy-holder  is  injured  when  the  borrow- 
ing policy-holder  fails  to  pay  his  interest 
in  (!ash,  for  the  margin  of  safety  to  the 
company  is  thus  reduced.' 

"(jnder  these  circumstances  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  insurance  people  to  find  that  the 
tendency  toward  further  expansion  of 
poUcy-loans  was  decidedly  less  pronounced 
last  year  than  in  any  year  of  t  he  last  decade, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 
The  figures  cover  all  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York  State,  rouglily  95 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  country-: 


Dec.  St 

,1  mount 
Outstanding 

. Incre 

Amount 

use 

Per  Cent. 

1915* 

....     $WI, 2.59,204 

$:M,090,789 

5.2 

1914 

t),57,lt>8,50.') 

67,855,937 

11.5 

1913     . . 

.5S!»,H12„i(W 

63,723,482 
43,243,898 

12.1 

1912 

....       .V25„")S«>,086 

9.0 

1911 

....       482,34.5,  ISS 

40,965,890 

9.3 

1910 

....       441.379,298 

44,601,034 

11  3 

1909 

....      39t),778,2()4 

34,934,803 

9.6 

1908 

....      361.843,461 

55,266,809 

IS  0 

1907 

....      306,576,652 

72,587,325 

31.0 

1906  .. 

...      233,989,327 

37,279.826 

IS  9 

*  Official  returns  prior  to  audit. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  ten  years 
ended  with  December  31.  last,  policy-loans 
increas«Hl  almost  half  a  billion  doUiu's.  but 
of  this  tremendous  expansion  less  than 
7  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  the  net 
amount  of  new  loans  made  in  1915.  The 
increase  iu  the  amount  outstanding  in  the 
last  year  was  not  only  the  smallest  in  a 
(lecade,  but  far  under  any  pre<'eding  .Near 
in  percentage. 

"Some  life-insurance  officials  hold  that 
the  improvement  is  due.  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  educational  campaign  which  has  bccu 
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caJTiod  on  for  several  years  by  the  leading 
companies. 

"The  panic  of  1907  was  followed  by  the 
greatest  increase  in  policy-loans  on  record, 
and  during  the  depression  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  heavy  borrowings  continued. 
This  was  followed  by  considerable  im- 
provement until  depression  again  brought 
heavy  demands  from  policy-holders  in  1913, 
and  these  were  accentuated  in  1914  by  the 
crises  which  came  A\ntli  the  war.  It  seems 
likely  that  new  policy-loans  in  1916  will 
be  even  smaller  in  the  aggregate  than  thev 
were  in  1915,  unless  something  untoward 
develops.  An  authority  recently  stated 
that  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  notice- 
able tendency  to  repay  outstanding  loans." 


SUCCESS  UNDER  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 

Under  this  heading  a  \\Titer  in  T la- 
Jo  ur/ial  of  Commerce  notes  that  during 
the  past  two  years  one  representative 
American      railroad     carried     362,000,000 


passengers  "without 
life  in  a  train-wTeck." 
however,    lost    their 


the  loss  of    a  single 

Sixteen  passengers, 

lives    through    their 


own  fault,  that  is  to  say,  slept  off  mov- 
ing trains,  or  fell  in  front  of  them  or  under 
them,  or  did  other  foolish  things  of  a  like 
kind.  Such  a  record  is  declared  by  the 
WTiter  to  be  "a  triumph  of  private  owner- 
ship and  management,  won  to  some  ex- 
tent in  spite  of  ad\  erse  conditions  and  much 
outside  meddling."  He  thinks  success  of 
this  and  other  transportation,  financial,  and 
industrial  corporations  "should  make  the 
soeiaUst  agitator  pause."  This,  however, 
"is  just  what  the  socialist  will  not  do." 
Instead  of  thinking  construct i\ely,  he  talks 
destnictiA'ely.  He  t  hinks  that  only  a  glance 
at  the  progress  of  any  one  of  our  well- 
managed  and  successfiil  corporations,  such 
as  the  Pennsyhania  Railroad,  would  be  to 
any  one  instructi\e  "as  showing  of  what 
private  ow  nership  and  management  are  ca- 
pable." That  road  never  has  defaulted  on 
a  financial  obUgation  since  it  was  chartered 
in  April,  1846.  It  has  paid  interest  on 
stock  subscriptions  or  paid  dividends  on 
its  stock  continuously  for  seventy  years. 
This  railroad  represents  a  property -in- 
vestment of  $1,465,734,682.  Securities 
have  been  issued  against  this  in\'estment 
to  the  Slim  of  .$1,354,037,794.  During  its 
seventy  year.s  of  historj'  it  has  received  in 
operating  revenues  approximately  .$4,000,- 
000,000,  and  has  ])aid  out  over  half  of  this 
amount  in  wages.  In  fact,  "payment  for 
the  w^ages  of  labor  has  amounted  to  four 
dollars  for  every  dollar  paid  for  the  use  of 
capital."     Tliis  \STiter  says  further: 

"The  original  subscriptions  for  the  stock 
of  this  railroad  were  made  as  the  result 
of  a  house-to-house  canvass.  To-daj^  it  is 
owned  by  93,936  stockliolders,  of  whom 
48.87  per  cent,  are  women,  it  eini)loys 
225,000  men.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  people  who  as  stockholders, 
bondliolders,  or  employ(«s  deri\e  their  in- 
come from  the  Peruisylvauia  Kaihoad  and 
its  subsidiary  branches  aggi-egates  about 
440,000  people.  Furtherni<jre,  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania System  serves  thirteen  States  and 
the  District  of  ColumV>ia.  It  has  11,823 
miles  of  line  and  26,705  miles  of  track. 

"But  tliere  is  another  side  to  this  jjicturc. 
The  margin  of  ])rotccti()ii  to  its  share- 
holders is  declining.  Railroad  expenses 
are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
earnings.  In  the  year  1900  the  net  cor- 
porate income  on  the  outstanding  cai)itul 
stock  of  the  Pennsvl\ania  System  was 
10.68  per  cent.  That"  for  th*-  year  1915  was 
only  7.20  per  cent.  This  applies  in  general 
to  the  railroads  of  the  entire  United  States. 
There  was  less  new  railroad  construction 
in   1915  than  in  any  year  since  the  Ci\il 
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I  Enjoy 
This  Summer  at 

yir^nia  Hot  Springs 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  de- 
lightful spot  to  take  a  vacation  than  at  the 
Homestead.       No  other  resort  offers  so  many 
advantages  at  such  a  reasonable  price 

Situated  2500  feet  abo%'e  sea  level.  Seldonx  is  there 
a  hot  da^.       No  mosquitoes,  humidity  or  dampness, 
so  customary  in  mountain  resorts.     Here  is  a  more  ideal 
summer    climate  than    is    to    be   found   at   Bar    Harbor, 
NIev?port  or  the  White  Mountains.     Open   all   the   year. 
Excellent  train  accommodations.     Easily  accessible. 

The  Famous  Healing  Waters 

Nlaturallj;  heated  — 104"  — outrivaling  as  a  cure  the  celebrated  spas  of 
Europe— the  Spoul  Bath — famous  for  Rheumatisw,  GouJ  and  Nervous  Dis. 
eases.     Modern  and  complete  Bath  Equipment,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Mas- 
sage and  Hot  Air  Treatments"  Physicians  of  international  reputation — Ex- 
perienced and  careful  attendants.     Essentially  the  place  for  rest  or  recuperation. 

The  Homestead  Book 

A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Homestead  and  its  surroundings  in 
natural  colors — with  views  of  the  2  sporty  golf  courses,  7  perfect  claj)  tennis  courts 
and  other  interesting  features.  It  tells  of  the  500  rooms — excellent  cuisine— in- 
comparable drinking  watei — attractive  ballroom — fascinating  drives — interesting 
trails  and  bridle  paths — 200  saddle  and  driving  horses  at  the  command  of  guests — 
perfect  equipment  and  service.  This  book  should  be  read  by  everyone  looking  for 
an  ideal  summer  resort.    We  will  gladly)  send  you  a  cop:p  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Hooking  Offices: — Eitz-Carlton  Hotels,  New  York,  Philadelphia 


DQlighttmy 

Cool    " 
In  Summer 
Average 
Temperature 
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P_.  2  _—  X  Cards.clrculars.book.paper 
J7  J[  H  ¥;Press$0.Larger$18.Kotar.v$«l 
■  ■  ^^Savemoney.  Printforotlieis, 
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ATLIN  AND  THE  YUKON 

Truly  a  trij)  \-oii  will  nc\cr  forijcl 

;inci  nc\cr  regret.    Even,' mile  an 

t\cr  charming  and   ever  changing 

panorama    of  indescribable   scenic 

grandeur  and  unusual  interest. 

The-  flowers,  the  sunsliine  and  the  wonderful 
Miiniiicr  clinuite  will  <li>lit;til  >oii.  You  can 
Hdw  travel  llirouyhoul  this  new  wonderland 
ill  perfect  comfort. 

Frequent  sailinns  froni  Seattle,  Vancouver 
and  I'riixe  Ruiiert  to  Skaguay  via  tlie  "  inside 
IiassaKe." 

Booklets  worth  reading,  and  information 
reKarding  round  trij)  fares,  free  on  request. 

Karly  reservations  decidedly  advisahle. 


HERMAN  WEIG.G.P.A., 

101  W.WaihiogtooSt.. 

Chicago 


A.  F.  ZIPF,T.M.. 

800  Alaska  BIdg.. 

Seattle.  Waih. 


White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 


THE    STANDARD    UICTIONARV    i»  necUt^a    in   every 
Aiiiorif'aii  li'-me  wlieie  cdiicatiuii  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


PATENTS 

inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  book* 
sent  fiee.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  7.S9  Ninth.  Washington.  D.  C 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket 

Summers  out  in  the  Atlantic;  the 
thrill  and  romance  of  the  sea,  the 
exhilaration  of  its  wonderful  air. 

Ideal  Vacation  Life 

Sailing,  bathing,  boating,  fresh  and  salt 
water  fishing.  Great  golf.  Beautiful  lakes. 

lur  illustrated  booklets,  write  Vacation  Bureau, 
Room  439.   171  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
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Only  $8  J^  To  Make  Your 

Push  Button  An 
Office  Telephone 

Use  the  same  wires,  the  same  bell  or  buzzer, 
the  same  batteries.     Just  get  these  two  simple 

little  Western  Electric  Inter-pliones, 

and  hook  them  onto  the  buzzer  wires — one  at 
your  desk,  the  other  near  the  buzzer. 

You  can  then  telephone  for  what  you  want  and  get 
your  answer  on  the  instant,  without  having  the  oflfice  boy 
or  clerk   waste    his    time    in    coming  for  your  message.      This 
simple  arrangement  saves  time  at  both  ends  of  the  line.     Most 
convenient,  and  stops  the  confusion  of  running  back  and  forth. 

We  Will  Send  on  Approval 

Western  Electric  Company 

INCORPORATED  "  ' 

463  West  Street,  New  York 
500  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 

We  will  ship  you  these 
Inter-phones  by  parcel 
post,  all  ready  to  con- 
nect, on  receipt  of  $8.75. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  For  full  par- 
ticulars and  directions 
for  attaching  these 
Inter-phoneSi  write  for 
Booklet  N0.51-D 


War.  Tilts  general  cost  of  everything  the 
raih'oads  use  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
lal)()r-unions  have  seen  to  it  tliat  this  should 
apply  in  an  especially'  great  degree  to  wages. 
Rates  ha\e  not  increased  in  a  measure  (tor- 
responding  to  the  need  because  of  Govern- 
ment prohibition. 

"The  worst  part,  of  this  Governmental 
action  is  that  it  is  interference,  and  often 
foolish  interference  at  that,  indidged  in 
without  restraint  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment and  forty-eight  State  Go\'ernments 
in  addition.  Forty-nine  different  masters 
can  not  properlj'  be  served.  There  are 
several  reforms  that  are  needed  to-day, 
and  needed  badly.  In  the  first  place,  rail- 
j-oad  regulation  should  be  left,  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  Government,  and  not 
Avith  the  States.  In  the  second  place, 
labor-unions,  which  have  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  proper  place  in  oiu'  economic; 
system,  should  be  recognized  as  labor- 
trusts,  and  incorporated  and  regulated  as 
such.  Finally,  responsi])ihty  for  regulat- 
ing (not  directing)  both  earnings  and  ex- 
penses should  be  placed  in  the  same  hands, 
so  that  expenses  may  not  be  increased  faster 
than  earnings.  This  regulation  should  be 
also  both  consistent  and  responsible.  It 
should  be  based  on  principles  of  fair  busi- 
ness and  not  of  politics. 

"If  private  capital  is  to  continue  flow- 
ing into  raikoad  enterprise,  it  will'  be 
only  because  the  raih'oads  are  permitted 
to  earn  revenues  which  will  pay  a  satis- 
factory return." 


No  Relief.— Captain— "  In  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  the  first  lesson  must  be  that  of 
prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  to 
yom*  superior  officer." 

Recruit — "An'  I  was  a-goin'  to  war  to 
get  away  from  my  wife !  " — Princeion 
Tiga: 


Let  the  "Bluenose  Limited" 

T«k«  you  thronsb 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Land  of  StOfmer  Contant 

Even'  ty|M-  of  vnivilion  plfHiiirr  in 
Sra?>ii)i:  onij  quaint  villag<f. 
Fishing  liamM.  farmhuu&c. 
Gftnip' or- cotiHge  colony. 

Vrry  Modtratt  Prie*»  Everywhere 

Overnight    from     Boston 

About  ft  D>y  from  New  York 


For  Recreation — Go  To 

PORTLAND 

" America's  Sunrise  Gateway  " 

A  quaint  and  interesting  place  to 
spend  your  summer  holiday.  Always 
cool,  many  diversions — best  of  boat- 
ing, bathing  and  fishing.  Picturesque 
trips  to  Casco  Bay,  Cape  Elizabeth  and 
Falmouth  Foreside.  Healthful  and 
accessible.  Through  train  and  boat 
service  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  or  Hotel  List 
about  this  delightful  section  of  Maine. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
31  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB; 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Incliidiiig  .Alaskan  Cciasl,  While  l';is>, 
Atliii  Lakes,  the  Klondike, Yukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Krecjuent  Departures  in  May  and  June, 

PACIFIC  COAST 

WeeklyTonrs,  including  Grand  Canyon, 
Vosemite,  Yellowstone,  California  and 
( 'anadian  Rockies. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal  Sum- 
mer  Tours,  June  24  and  July  8. 

Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  8. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

KAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  ft.  17  Temple  Place,  BostoD 

Ntw  Vork        Hhilu.        ChlL-tt^«t        .San  Kraucibcu 


ALASKA-CRUISES 

Agents  aU  lines. 

Frequent   sailings   during    the  summer. 

Special  limited  tour  to  the 

MIDNIGHT  SUN— JUNE  14. 

Wide  clioicc  of  tours  with  escort  to 

PACIFIC  COAST 

California  —  Yellowstone  —  Yosemite  — 
Grand  Canyon- — Canadian  Rocliles  —  etc. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Frank  Tourist  Company 

398  Broadway,  New  York 

Estabtished  ]s73 


1916  JAPAN  $550         June  29      Aug.  26 

\\l   cxiHliSf-s    |i:ti<l     tt \  jiii,-tni\or   to    \  (llnM»u\'t*r. 

Itctlirrt    \  iji  Hoiiiilulit    if    <h-sii-c(l,      Kvcrylliiiii,'    first 
,-l;iss.      'I'rii  \rars  i'\|MTii'ticc  as  fnidurtor. 

Mary  £.  FitzGerald,  22i  N .  Hamlin  Av.  ,Cbicago 


THR  BUREAU  OF 
UNIVERSIIY   TRAVEL 

SUMMER  TOURS 

JAPAN  CHINA 

THE  OUTDOOR  TOUR 

THE    CIVIC    TOUR 

PREHISTORIC    AMERICA 

THE    HISTORY    TOUR 

Detailed  Announcements  Kendv 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place  Boston    Mass 


Outdoors  In  the  West 

Alaska,   The  Yellowstone,   California 

CRUISING         CAMPING 
Hundreds  of  miles  by  automobile 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 
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Going  to  Atlantic  City  ? 
Stop  at  the  St.  Charles 

You  Will  Come  Again 


ClGiSiried    Columns 


PCRSONAL 


CASH— For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  tor  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  aianionds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  Wt:  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  12.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
;!4.ttllO  Users,  Standard  for  1.^  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes:  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Ktiniiig- 
tons,  etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
tureis'  prices,  Jl.")  00  up.  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  :  tree  tri.»l.  Inst.illment 
payments  it  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  TiV 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Estab. 
1892J,  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


G.^SOLINE  .AT  254c  A  G.\LLON?  Could 
you  sell  it?  If  so,  you  can  soil  Carbonvoid  at 
51  a  tube — equivalent  to  40  Kallon.-^  of  uas- 
oline.  Positively  roiuovos  and  prevents  car- 
bon. Send  SI  for  sample  tube — 300%  profit 
to  agents.  Quick  sales,  rapid  repeal  orders. 
Write  now  while  gasoline  is  up. 
CARBON Yt)lD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Uept.  L,   Bradley  Hcach.  N.  J. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL    POSITIVELY    SHOW    YOl'    BY 

Mail  how  you  can  earn  J25  to  J 100  a 
week  writing  advettisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  Page-Davia  Co., 
SI  Page  Bldg    Chicago  III. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


P.ATEN  r  YOUR  IDE^JS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  minu- 
factuiers.  Write  today  for  free  book  ol  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  sW  IFT,  329  Seventh  St., Washington,D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLE.MAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Manufacturersare  writ- 
ing for  patents  procured  through  me.  Three 
books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions  wanted 
sent  free.  I  heU>  vou  market  vour  invention. 
Advice  free.  K.  B.  OWKN.  4o  Owen  Bidg., 
Washington,  I).  C. 

INSURANCE  SALES  LETTERS 

INSUR.ANCE  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 

business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insuranci- 
salesmen  are  using  Mull's  sales  letter  s<>r\  ice. 
So  c-.m  vou.    Request  particulars  1.5LD. 

WILLLXM  S.  HULL,  Madison,  Conn. 


REAL    ESTATE 


l.-i.tHM)  .Vi'iM's  uncleared  level  Tennessre 
ridge  land,  ti  miles  west  of  Dayton,  shippini; 
point.  Sivty  million  feet  saw  limber.  Will 
make  good  cattle  or  sheep  ranch  and  larinv. 
Price  Si2.50  per  acre  cash.  Audre.ss  I". I't )  l> 
BEASON,  Wilke.sboro,  N.  C. 

SANITARIA 


TUBI''.Rt'ULt)SIS  sutterers  receive  rational 
tre.\tmenl  at  low  cost  at  The  Piflons.  Cr.tw- 
ford,  I'olor.ido.  .Mtiic.de  (i..WO  feet  .Scenei  v 
iMisurpassed,  climate  perfect.  ,Besi  of  lood 
dud  care.    Come. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  liom 
the  Standaid  Dictionaiv  every  day  tliro\igh 
his  whole  life-and  then  turn  it  over  10  hi« 
children  for  tArir  it>n(/it. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  tbe  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wapnalls  New  Standard  Diriionarv 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  uill  please  bear  in  ininil  that  no  notice 
u-ilt  be  taken  of  anonymous  cnmmuniniiions. 


"T.  D.  MacG.,"  New  York,  N.  V.— ••A\Tiat  is 
ihe  meaning  of  Sinn  Fein?" 

Sinn  Fein  means  "Litprally,  •  Ourselves  alone ': 
an  organization  founded  in  Ireland  about  1905  (o 
promote  the  sale  of  home  manufactures  and  to 
further  economic  undertakings." 

"A.  H.  .T.."  Memphis.  Tenn.— "Which  is  the 
larger,  Aru-  York  or  London?  Certain  hiireaus  to 
which  I  have  access  here  se<'in  to  dilfer  somewhat." 

The  population  of  Greater  New  York  (July  1, 
1914).  according  to  Census  BuUatm,  was  .5,.3.'J3,.537; 
according  to  the  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  it  was 
.5,583,871.  According  to  the  census  of  the 
PoUce  Department  of  New  York  City,  December 
2.  1916,  the  poptilation  was  .5,253,885.  Accord- 
tag  to  the  New  York  State  Census  of  1915  it  was 
5,006,484.  By  including  the  subiu-bs  of  West- 
chester Coimty  and  New  .Jersey  the  population 
was  estimated  at  7, .500,000  in  1915.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  City  and  IMetropolitan  Police  Dis- 
tricts of  London  in  1911  was  7,251,3,58.  Persons 
desiring  to  give  the  lowest  population  for  London 
frequently  give  that  of  the  Registrar-General's 
District  for  mortality  statistics,  the  area  of 
which  is  74,816  acres  (popiilaf  ion  1911,  4,.521,685), 
whereas  the  acreage  of  the  City  and  ISIetropoli- 
tan  Police  Districts  is  443,424.  The  Metropohtan 
Police  District  alone  embraces  an  area  of  699 
.square  miles. 

"P.  B.  P.,"  Pratt,  W.  Va.— "Is  the  surname  of 
a  family  the  property  of  the  men  only  or  of  both 
the  men  and   the  women?" 

A  surname  is  the  property  of  a  family  and  as 
much  the  property  of  a  woman  as  of  a  man,  save 
that  in  law  woman  changes  her  surname  upon 
marrying,  and  man  does  not.  A  woman's  sur- 
name is  that,  of  her  father  before  marriage  and 
that  of  her  hitsband  after  mamage. 

"G.  A.  B.,"  Fargo,  N.  Dak. — "Is  the  word 
'lull'  properly  iLsed  in  the  following  sentence- 
•While  the  building  business  Ls  lull  I  would 
like,  etc."/" 

The  word  Ls  not  coiTectly  iLsed;  .say,  rather, 

"While  there  is  a  lull  in  the  building  tau-siness." 

"W.  H.  R.,"  Plj-mouth,  N.  C. — "Is  it  correct 
to  say  'Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  are  caused 
by  germs,'  or  should  the  sentence  read  'is  caused 
by  germs "i"  If  either  is  permissible,  which  is 
preferable?" 

The  plural  form  is  correct,  since  ninety,  the 
subject  of  the  .sentence,  is  plural,  ^'ou  could 
say  one  per  cent,  is,  but  tiro  per  cent.,  arc — that  is, 
two  in  every  htmdred  are. 

"K.  F.  O.,"  Pitlsbiug,  Pa.— "Kindly  advise 
me  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  word  Mk;  also  as  to 
the  proper  u.se  of  the  word  (if  aiiy  such)  folks. 
It  is  often  said  "her  folks  are  well.'  meaning  her 
parents  or  her  family.  Is  that  correct?  A;ain, 
it  is  sometimes  said  'the  folk  are  going  away.' 
meaning  the  family  or  the  parents.  Is  tliat 
correct?" 

As  used  in  Old  English. /o/A-  Is  a  collective  noiui 
meaning  "people,"  having  a  plural  of  the  .same 
form  meaning  "peoples."  In  later  Knglisli  the 
plural  form  folks  was  introduced.  In  jire.sent 
ti.sage  the  two  plurals  have  become  differentiated 
in  sense,  so  that  folk  means  "i)eo|)les,"  or,  as  a 
collective,  "people,"  and  folks,  esjjecially  with  an 
adjective  (widely  used  colloquiall.v),  means 
"persons,"  and  the  two  are  no  longer  to  be  em- 
ployed indi.scrirainately.  We  say  "The  conies 
are  a  feeble  folk  (not  folks)";  "The  old  folks 
(not  folk)  at  home";  "Fo/fr-lore  is  an  interestiug 
study." 

"C.  A.  H.,"  Racine.  Wis.— "May  1  ask  for 
your  decision  on  the  following  seiiience?  '  I  niet 
Airs.  Smith,  she  (or  her)  who  was  Miss  .lones.'" 

It  should  read,  "I  met  Miss  Hmilh,  who  was 
Miss  .Tones."  Th«'  word  she  is  unneces,sary,  jis  1|.  is 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  uho.  but 
it  might  pos.sibly  l)e  u.setl  for  emphasis,  altho 
rather  awkward  in  sound.  In  any  case;,  her  is 
wrong,  as  it  is  the  subjex-t  of  the  verb  ^ras,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  in  the  nominative  (she)  and 
not  the  objective  case  {her). 


50,000  Banks- 
cash  "A.B.A."  Cheques 

The  banks  of  the  world  have  such  great  confidence 
in  the  Travelers'  Cheques  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  that  50,000  banks  will  cash  the  Cheques 
at  full  face  value,  and  the  only  identification  required 
is  the  counter-signature  ot  the  owner  of  the  Cheque 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  cashing  it. 


But  usually  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cash  "A.B.A"  Cheques, 
becausehotels,railroads,  steam- 
ship companies  and  merchants 
throughout  the  world  accept 
them  as  readily  as  money  in 
payment  of  services  and  pur- 
chases. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  safe  to 
carry,  since  Cheques  not  coun-. 


tersigned  which  have  been  lost 
or  stolen  are  of  use  only  to  the 
original  owner,  and  may  be  re- 
placed upon  proper  application. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  sold 
in  denominations  of  $10,  $20, 
$50,  and  $100,  and  the  premium 
charged  is  insignificant  in  view 
of  the  protection  and  conven- 
ience afforded  the  traveler. 


Get  them  at  your  bank 

If  your  bank  is  not  supplied,  write  for  book- 
let and  information  as  to  where  "A.B.A" 
Cheques  may   be  obtained  in  your  vicinity 

Bankers  Trust  Company 
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THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Scbofleld,  M.D.,  M  R.C.S.E.    A  study  Into 
the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to  physical 
and  psychical  life,  containing  tbe  latest  scientific  re- 
senrch  on  this  topic.    Svo,  Cloth,  451  pages.    $2.(»0. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 

Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  ■"get-rich-quUk"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  J  oil  I  an  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable  new 
l)ook  by  T.  D.  MacGrkgor,  author  of  '•Pushing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  ;i  nitre  i:o!leelion  of  platitudes  on  tht? 
subjeil  of  tlirifl.  but  it  is  an  extremely  timel>  and  praeti- 
tMl  work — at  onee  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de 
pendahle  Ouide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune.  It  points  out 
tlie  pittalls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  experience-tested 
ad\'ii'e  making  plain  tlie  path  to  financial  success.  It  has 
l)een  «ell  called  "The  jotli  Century  "Poor  Richard'." 
.'\nionK  its  hinidreds  of  pr.ictical  features 

The  Book  Of  Thrift 

*ont.iins  a  c.irelull.N'  worked  out  savinn.  interest  and  in 
vestment  table.  showinR  how  you  can  make  your  inon«v 
t'arn  as  much  for  S'ou  ;is  >-ou  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  (joal,  don't  try  to  net 
alnuK  without  "The  Hook  of  Thrill,"  a  one  dollar  book 
wortlihundri-dsof  dollars  to  any  one  who  reads  and  heed  sit. 

"The  H<H>k  of  Thrill"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  3.SO  paKCs,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Send  to-day  for  your  copy  of  this  first  aid  to  success, 
which  Ikis  rec<'i\'tHl  the  endorseinetit  of  the  American 
Rankers  Association  and  of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life 

Larue  l2mo.  Cloth.     SI.OO  net;  by  mail  SI  12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorU 
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'Balanced'  Tires 
Give  'Balanced'  Wear 

Every  United  States  Tire  is  a  'balanced*  tire. 

It  lasts  and  lasts,  no  part  giving  out  first, 
until  finally,  after  a  long  life  of  service,  the 
whole  tire  wears  out  as  a  whole. 

Tread  and  carcass,  rubber  and  fabric— all 
elements  give  equal  wear — no  part  is  weaker 
or  stronger  than  any  other. 

Each  part  does  its  work  fully — to  the  limit 
— helps  every  other  part  to  last  longer,  and 
thus  gives  the  whole  tire  longer  life  and  the 
user  longer  service. 

United  States  *  Balanced'  Tires  last  and 
last  and  last— that  is  why  they  have  such 
wonderful  efficiency  and  low  mileage  cost. 

There  are  five  United  States  'Balanced'  Tires — 
a  tire  to  meet  every  motoring  need  of  price 
and  use.     Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you. 

United  StatesTire  Company 

•Nobby'     'Chain'     'Usco'     'Royal    Cord'     'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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IS   THE   SUBMARINE   CONTROVERSY   SETTLED? 


A  GREAT  DIPLOMATIC  VICTORY  for  President  Wilson 
is  what  the  Kdlni.sche  Volkszeitung,  the  Cologne  organ 
^  of  the  powerful  Center  party  in  Germany,  sees  in  our 
State  Department's  latest  note  to  Berlin,  in  which  we  accept  the 
Imperial  Government's  compliance  with  our  demands  and  reject 
every  suggestion  of  a  condition  attached  to  this  compliance. 
With  our  acceptance  in  good  faith  of  Germany's  pledge  to  "do 
its  utmost  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  war  for  the  rest  of  its 
duration  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  beUigerents,"  and  with 
Germany's  final  acknowledgment  of  responsibility  in  the  Sussex 
ease,  many  papers  both  here  and  in  Germany  believe  that  our 
long  and  ominous  controversy  over  the  C'-boat  warfare  is  now 
happily  ended.  Our  note  itself  makes  clear  that  "a  scrupulous 
execution  henceforth  of  the  now  altered  policy  of  the  J  mperial 
Government"  will  "remove  the  principal  danger  to  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  good  relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany";  and  American  papers  are  wtually  unanimous 
in  approving  the  manner  of  the  President's  acceptance  and  in 
hoping  that  a  break  is  permanently  averted.  Since  this  accejv 
tance,  calls  for  no  formal  answer  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment special  interest  attaches  to  the  comment  of  the  German 
papers  and  to  the  tone  of  the  press  dispatches  from  the  Ger- 
man capital.  A  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  NeAV  York  Sun 
reports  that  "the  feeling  of  friendliness  in  Germany  toward  the 
American  people,  in  both  official  and  unofficial  circles,  is  such 
as  had  not  existed  since  the  Lusilania  sank  a  year  ago."  And 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  taken  for  granted  that  President  Wilson's  reply  settles 
the  entire  question,  as  it  indicates  that  Germany's  declarations 
have  been  accepted  by  the  United  States.  Germany  never 
intended  that  its  statement  concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued 
if  the  President  could  not  bring  the  Allies  to  terms  should  be 
considered  in  any  sense  a  condition  modifying  the  announcement 
concerning  the  new  submarine  orders.  It  is,  therefore,  willing 
to  rest  on  Mr.  Wilson's  derdaration  that  no  conditions  can  be 
accepted.  Germany  also  is  willing  to  be  judged  from  now  on 
by  deeds  and  not  words 

"There  is,  of  course,  behind  the  new  friendship  a  feeling  that 
the  United  States  will  now  of  its  own  accord  insist  upon  securing 
its  rights  from  the  Allies,  but  the  German  people  are  willing 
to  leave  that  to  the  American  people.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  notes  re(;ently  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  were  really  meant  for  the  people  and  not  for  the  . 
Government.  This  also  explains  why  all  the  notes  were  pub- 
lished   in   the   newspapers   before   they   were   received   by   the 


Governments,  P*resident  Wilson's  latest  note  was  carried  in  a 
news-agency's  report  fully  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  official 
communication. 

"The  show  of  special  friendliness  by  the  German  Foreign 
Office  toward  the  American  P^mbassy  did  much  to  allay  popular 
hostility  in  CJermany.  Then  came  the  invitation  to  Ambassador 
Gerard  to  visit  the  Kaiser  at  the  great  army  headquarters;  his 
stay  of  four  days  there  was  unprecedented.  No  other  Am- 
bassador has  been  similarly  honored.  There  were  also  cordial 
conferences  between  Mr.  Gerard  and  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  before  and  after  that  visit 

"Just  now,  Germany  seems  to  be  in  a  mood  to  go  far  to  meet 
American  ideas,  which  may  result  in  better  relations  between 
the  countries." 

President  Wilson's  "great  diplomatic  victory"  wUl  assure 
his  reelection,  infers  the  Cologne  paper  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  And  this  means,  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  "he 
will  be  President  untU  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  Germany 
will  have  to  reckon  with  him  throughout  the  conflict."  Despite 
a  deep  undercurrent  of  res(>ntment  in  Berlin  becaus<^  of  tht^ 
"provocative  tone"  of  our  reply,  reports  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand 
to  the  New  York  World,  "there  is  much  satisfaction  that  the 
crisis  is  ended  and  the  situation  closed."  "The  Gc^rman- 
American  crisis,  with  its  danger  of  a  ruptiu-e,"  de  lares  th(^  Berlin 
Zcitiing  atn  Mittng,  "is  now  a  thing  of  the  past";  and  it  points 
to  the  >Suss(;x  acknowledgment  as  evidenct;  that  Germany  is 
prepared  to  act  uprightly  and  assume  the  consequences  of  its 
mistakes.  Commenting  on  our  reminder  that  the  United  States 
(^ould  not  accept  a  conditional  pledge  for  the  safety  of  its  citizens, 
the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  says  that  this  is  "demolishing  a  man 
of  straw": 

"The  German  note  contains  no  such  condition.  It  merely 
expresses  an  'expectation'  and  'does  not  doubt'  that  after  the 
German-American  dispute  is  settled  the  American  Government 
will  hold  Great  Britain  to  the  observance  of  its  duties  under 
international  law."  .'  „ 

A  (conciliatory  article  in  the  Berlin  Morgcn  Post,  while  repeating 
the  complaint  that  American  neutrality  "leaves  much  to  be 
desired,"  declares  that  the  outcome  "refutes  those  critics  who 
declared  that  F*resident  Wilson  desired  a  breach."  The  Frank- 
furter Zcilutiq,  while  not  pleased  with  the  tone  of  the  American 
note,  remarks: 

"The  (^hief  thing  is  that  our  Empire's  leaders  have  achieved 
their  purpose.     We  may  now  assume  that  the  German  Empire 
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wUl  remain  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  disappointing  the 
dearest  hopes  of  our  enemies." 

On  the  other  hand,  Count  von  Reventlow,  in  the  Tageszeitung, 
expresses  by  implication  the  idea  that.  Germany's  "expectation" 
really  amoimted  to  a  condition;    and  Theodor  WoliT,  editor  of 
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THE   SITUATION. 
— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

the  Tageblati,  complains  of  the  "intentionally  supercilious"  tone 
of  our  reply.  "The  basis  of  German- American  peace,"  says 
Dr.  Wolff,  "is  still  seriously  shaken." 

By  way  of  Bern  and  London  comes  what  pm-ports  to  be  a 
summary  of  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  speech  at  the 
secret  sitting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  on 
May  5,  when  the  submarine  controversy  was  under  discussion. 
According  to  this  summary,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accurate, 
the  German  Chancellor  said  in  part: 

"A  gi'eat  mistake  has  been  committed  in  overstating  the 
value  of  the  submarine  campaign  against  England.  Oiu*  naval 
experts  no  longer  believe  in  the  probabihty  of  reducing  England 
to  starvation  and  ruin  by  submarines,  even  if  the  Avar  lasts 
another  two  years.  It  is  true  that  these  instruments  can  inflict 
a  frightful  amount  of  damage,  but  this  damage  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  outweigh  the  danger  to  otu-selves  of  America's 
hostilities.  It  is  foUy  to  underestimate  the  consequences  of  a 
conflict  Avith  America,  nor  should  Ave  risk  only  America's  en- 
mity. Oiu'  information  leads  us  to  belieAe  that  other  neutrals 
might  foUow  America's  lead.  The  Imperial  Government  has 
weighed  every  factor  and  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing a  breach  Avith  America. 

"These  are  the  hard  facts  of  the  present  situation.  We  have 
Avorded  a  reply  such  as  may  reserve  future  liberty  of  action. 
If  the  situation  changes  we  may  cancel  our  concessions  to 
America  and  resume  um-estricted  submarine  operations,  but  for 
the  present  we  must  oAercome  our  feeling  and  pursue  the  policy 
most  conducive  to  final  victor j'  over  all  our  enemies." 

While  a  feAv  of  our  oAvn  papers  criticize  President  Wilson's 
latest  note  on  one  ground  or  another,  some  thinking  he  should 
not  have  replied  at  all,  and  others,  like  the  NeAV  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  preferring  "a  more  direct  method  of  dealing  with  the 
im])udent  German  reply,"  the  majority  A-erdiet  on  this  side  of 
the  water  is  unquestionably, one  of  approval.  "The  people  of  the 
United  States  hear  their  own  voice  and  read  theii'  OAvn  thought" 
in  this  note,  declares  the  Nev  York  Times,  and  this  idea  is 
variously  exprest  in.  many  quarters.  Here  and  there  an  editorial 
voice  is  raised  to  question  Germany's  good  faith  in  her  latest 
pledge,  and  here  and  tluTe  a  German-American  paper  criticizes 
the  "harshness"  of  President  Wilson's  reply.     And  the  New  York 


Evening  Sun  remarks  that  the  sinking  of  the  Cymric  "already 
casts  a  shadow  on  the  new  pact  Avhich  Germany  Jias  made 
Arith  us." 

The  main  parts  of  the  German  note  were  quoted  in  these  pages 
last  Aveek.  Our  State  Department's  reply  is  dated  May  8, 
and  reads  in  part  as  folloAA^s: 

"Accepting  the  Imperial  Government's  declaration  of  its 
abandonment  of  the  policy  which  has  so  seriously  menaced  the 
good  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  Government  of 
(he  United  States  A\dll  rely  upon  a  scrupulous  execution  hence- 
forth of  the  noAv  altered  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
such  as  AdU  remove  the  principal  danger  to  an  interruption  of 
the  good  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany 

"In  order,  however,  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  notifies  the  Imperial 
Government  that  it  can  not  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less 
discuss,  a  suggestion  that  respect  by  German  naval  authorities 
for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas 
should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government  affecting  the  rights 
of  neutrals  and  non-combatants.  ResponsibiUty  in  such  matters 
is  single,  not  joint;   absolute,  not  relative." 

While  this  note  Avas  on  its  way  to  Germany,  Secretary  Lansing 
issued  an  explanatorj-  statement  to  the  American  people,  which 
ended  with  the  foUoAving  paragraph: 

"While  our  differences  with  Great  Britain  can  not  fonn  a 
subject  of  discussion  with  Germany,  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  our  dealings  Avith  the  British  Government  we  are  acting  as 
AA^e  are  unquestional)ly  bound  to  act,  in  view  of  the  explicit  treaty- 
engagements  Avith  that  Government.  We  have  treaty -obliga- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  tAvo  GoA'^ernments  are  to  be  handled.  We  oifered  to  assume 
mutually  similar  obligations  with  Germany,  but  the  offer  was 
declined.     When,  hoAvcA^er,  the  subject  in  dispute  is  a  continuing 
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OTHERWISE,  IT  FITS. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Etcnino  World. 

menace  to  American  lives,  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  such  obligations 
apply  unless  the  menace  is  remoxed  during  the  pendency  of 
the  proceedings." 

The  treaty  here  referred  to  Avas  negotiated  before  the  Avar 
l)y  Mr.  Bryan  Avhen  lu>  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  a  Washing- 
1  on  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  Ave  read : 

"The  terms  of  this  treaty  provide  that  AvheneAer  any  issue 
shall  arise  the  tAvo  PoA\-ers  signatory  to  the  treaty  shall  imi- 
deavor  during  a  year  to  seek  a  .settlement  of  the  issue  through 
diplomatic  negotiations.  If  this  effort  fail,  then  the  PoAvers 
shall  submit  the  issu<^  to  a  joint  commission  Avhich  shall  in- 
vestigate   and    report.     Tills    conimissioii    does    not    have    any 
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CAN'T  GET  FAK. 

-Sykes  in  the  Philadelpliia  Ercnirui  Ledger. 


'^no  1  dortf  MOM  t»  lots. 

,    VVCUlf  o. 

v.,    CLEAN  SHAVE  I 


WHAT  THE  WOHLD  NEEDS. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
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CARTOON    IMPRESSIONS    OK    PEACK    PROSPRCTS. 


powers,  similar  to  those  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  to  declare  a 
form  of  settlement  and  require  its  acceptance  by  the  Powers, 
but  it  is  merely  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report  the  facts 
and  suggestions  regarding  settlement.  Another  year  is  allowed 
for  this  investigation.  If  any  trouble  comes  it  must  come  after 
this  proeedm'e  has  been  followed  for  the  two  years. 

"Thus  it  was  made  clear  to-day  that  Germanj'  can  not  hope 
for  'pressui'e'  or  'action'  by  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain,  even  if  the  United  States  were  disposed  to  do  this,  foi- 
at  least  another  year.  That  finally  ends,  if  it  were  not  already* 
ended,  the  idea  that  the  United  States  would  seek  to  placate 
Germany  by  twisting  the  lion's  tail  and  attempting  to  destroy 
the  blockade." 


FEELING    EUROPE'S   PULSE   OF  PEACE 

THE  BROADEST  HINT  Germany  has  yet  given  the 
Allies  that  she  has  a  "well-developed  yearning"  for 
peace  is,  oddly  enough,  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government's  ^Sussex  note  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  judgment  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  other  journals  on  the 
passage  in  which  we  read  that  if  the  German  Government  is 
resolved  to  "go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  concessions,  it  has  been 
guided  not  alone  by  the  friendship  (connecting  the  two  great 
nations  for  over  one  hundj'ed  years,  but  also  by  the  thought  of 
the  great  doom  which  threatens  the  entire  (dvilized  world  should 
the  cruel  and  sanguinary  war  be  extended  and  prolonged."  The 
Boston  editor  can  hardly  be  called  a  pro-German  when  he  re- 
marks that  the  official  who  ^\Tote  the  latter  clause  was  not 
thinking  of  the  doom  of  English.  French,  or  Russian  civilization, 
nor  of  Kullvr  in  this  country,  for  his  people  have  never  credited 
us  wth  having  verj'^  much  of  it,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  of  "blurt- 
ing out  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  long  since  recognized, 
namely,  that  anything  which  makes  for  an  extension  or  pi-o- 
longation  of  the  war  is  sure  to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the 
'teutonic  Empires."  The  .succeeding  {)aragraph  of  the  German 
missive,  which  the  Chicago  Trihinu'  deems  perhaps  its  "most 
significant  passage,"  reads  as  follows: 

"The  German  Government,  eon.scious  of  Germany's  strength, 
twice  witliiii  the  last  few  months  announced  before  the  world 
its  readiness  to  make  peace  on  a  basis  safeguai-ding  Germany's 
vital  interests,  thus  indicating  that  it  is  not  Germany's  fault 
if  peace  is  still  withheld  from  the  nations  of  Europe." 

A  forecast,  of  jwssible  peace  tei-ms  is  given  in  an  interview 
1o  a  Washington  corresiwndent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  by 
"a  German  whose  long  residence  in  both  countries  and  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  German  affairs  enable  him  to  speak  with 
the  highest  authorits."  While  this  personage  insisted  that  he 
was  giving  only  his  own  estimate  of  conditions,  the  correspondent 
assures  us  that  bevond  doubt   his  views  represent   the  concrctf 


terms  on  which  Germany  will  make  peace,  and  he  summarizes 
them  brieflj'  as  follows: 

"The  establishment  of  independent  States  on  the  east  and 
south  as  a  buffer  against  Russia.  It  is  not  insisted  that  these 
States  shall  be  under  German  influence — merely  that  they  shall 
not  be  \"assals  of  Russia^.     This  includes  Servia. 

"The  Dardanelles  to  be  in  friendlj'  hands. 

"The  freedom  of  Belgium  and  the  return  of  the  French 
territory  now  occupied.  In  return,  Germany  to  get  back  her 
«'olonies  and  enough  other  colonial  territory"  to  give  her  free 
room  for  expansion. 

"The  freedom  of  the  seas,  along  the  lines  President  Wilson 
has  outlined,  which  are  understood  to- mean  that  peaceful  com- 
merce, both  neutral  and  belligerent,  shall  not  be  interrupted 
again  by  war.  The  extent  to  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
admittedly  doubtful,  but  on  it  would  depend  verj'  largely  the 
details  of  the  other  terms. 

"No  indemnities. 

"No  attempt  to  hold  an  alien  people  in  subjection,  except  in 
small  numbers  where  the  strategic  and  linguistic  frontiers  do 
not  correspond,  as  around  Metz." 

The  peace-hint  in  Germany's  note,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  would  seem  to  be  "a  direct  intimation"  to  President 
Wilson  that  the  German  Government  would  "welcome  from 
him  a  suggestion  of  mediation  looking  to  peace."  Yet  it  is 
regi-etfuUy  admitted  that  if  the  Eniente  Allies  are  "bent  upon 
the  annihilation  of  Germany  as  a  fii"st-rank  Power,  the  re- 
moval of  the  dynasty  of  HohenzoUen,  the  etxforeed  reduction  of 
the  naval  and  military  power  of  Germany,"  of  cour.se  this  means 
"a  long  continuance  of  the  war."  In  this  (ionnection  editorial 
obser^'ers  remark  particularly"  the  utterance  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil.  British  Minister  of  Blockade  and  Under-Secretary  tor 
Foreign  Affairs,  whom  London  dispatches  quote  as  saying: 

"Of  Germany's  peat^e-overtures,  if  such  they  are  to  be  called, 
I  will  say  little.  It  was  only  in  last  December  that  the  German 
Chancelloi-  declared  that  we  believed  it  to  l>e  in  our  interests  to 
attribute  falsely  to  them  j)eace-proposals.  Yet  the  German 
Government  now  says  that  twice  within  the  last  few  months 
Germany  has  announced  before  the  world  her  readiness  to  make 
])ea(c(^      Which  is  the  tioitli? 

"  It.  may  be  that  the  Germans  want  peace.  If  so,  it  is  because 
they  fear  defeat.  It  may  be  only  that  tliej'  want  to  appear 
peaceful.  For  us  it  matters  not.  Our  attitude,  at.  any  rate, 
is  imchanged.  We  di-(>w  the  sword  unwillingly.  We  shall 
slu^atlu*  it  gladly.  But  we  should  }je  untrue  to  our  trust,  we 
should  i)e  l)etraying  ci\'ilization,  if  we  abandoned  our  task  until 
we  have  reestablished  in  Europe  the  supremacy  of  law,  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  and  the  right  of  all  nations,  great  and  small, 
to  live  their  lives,  to  fulfil  their  destinies,  free  from  the  intoler- 
uVjle  menace  of  Prussian  militarism." 

■  The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  asserts  that  Lord  Robert  puts 
"the  worst  construction"  on  the  so-called  peace-hint  paragi'aph 
of  the  German  note  when  he  accuses  Germany  of  "  either  falselv 
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posing  boforo  the  world  as  a  friond  of  poaeo  "  or  of  recognizing 
lier  defeat  and  seeking  to  "make  terms  instead  of  having  to 
accept  terms."     Then  this  journal  obsei'ves: 

"We  of  America  have  let  oiu*  wishes  sway  us  in  expectation 
of  peace.  Often  we  have  entertained  hopes  in  whicli  the  element 
of  desire  tried  to  magnify  the  eU>nK>nt  of  expectation.  Every 
American  would  rejoice  if  tliis  country,  as  the  leading  neutral 


'^rniu- 


UNSAFE. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

of  the  world,  could  shorten  the  war  by  inducing  the  belligerents 
to  reach  an  agreement,  tliat  would  bring  no  humiliation  to  either 
3ide,  and  thus  furnish  the  basis  of  future  amity." 

The  illumination  of  a  first-hand  observer  is  shed  on  the 
situation  by  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  the  publisher,  who,  on  arriving 
from  Europe  on  May  11,  said  in  a  press  interview: 

"I  have  visited  all  the  belligerent  nations  and  did  not  find  a 
suggestion  of  peace  anywhere,  except  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  the  people  desire  peace,  for  commercial  reasons  only. 
By  that  I  mean  they  wish  to  resume  their  business  relations  with 
other  nations,  but  not  because  they  fear  defeat.  The  English, 
French,  Russians,  Belgians,  Italians,  Germans,  Austrians, 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  and  the  Turks  are  all  confident  of 
victory  for  their  respective  armies  and  determined  to  fight  on 
to  the  end. 

"The  shortage  of  food  in  Germany  and  Austria  has  been  much 
(exaggerated  in  the  newspapers,  because  Germany  has  every- 
thing systeinatized.  In  normal  times  there  is  a  scarcity  in 
tho.se  countries  during  April  and  May,  but  this  situation  will  be 
relieved  by  the  crops,  which  are  said  to  be  in  good  condition. 

"The  food-supply  is  bad  in  Constantinople  because  the  inlaabi- 
tants  have  always  depended  upon  the  Black  Sea  route  for  their 
provisions,  the  (;ity  having  only  a  single-track  railroad  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  I'rices  in  the  Turkish  capital 
were  high  when  I  was  there  recently,  sugar  costing  75  cents, 
coffee  5r)  cents,  and  Hour  22  cents  a  pound. 

"The  German  Govi^rnment  has  tried  to  improve  the  food- 
supply  by  sending  800  motur-truciks  to  Constantinople  to  bring 
in  foodstuffs  from  points  not  reached  l)y  the  railroad." 

Despite  Washington  rumors  of  a  plea  of  Pope  Benedict  to 
President  Wilson  in  the  interests  of  peace,  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  in  that  city  informs  us  that — 

"Mediation  by  the  United  States  is  not  s(ien  among  Allied 
diplomats  as  a  short  cut  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Tlu^  view  has 
l)een  exprest  that  when  there  is  ;>,ny  reason  to  believe  the  bc^Uig- 
erents  can  agree  on  terms,  representative's  of  the  nations  will 
get  together  in  confenmce  without  neutral  aid.  It  is  conceded 
that  for  an  effective  int(Tchange  of  views  the  British  Prcnnier 
aiid  the  German  (chancellor  have  ah'eady  found  in  the  press  a 
pretty  adequate  device." 


Tho  some  diplomatic  representatives  at  the  Capital  are  skepti- 
cal of  immediate  peace,  this  correspondent  goes  on  to  relate, 
still  they  are  confident  that  negotiations  "resulting  in  a  declara- 
tion of  peace  and  a  revision  of  the  map  in  the  Near  East  will 
begin  in  the  next  six  months."  The  New  York  Tribune,  which 
with  other  journals  avers  that  the  Allies  are  not  talking  peace  or 
thinking  it,  claims  that  "if  Germany  is  in  the  market,  her 
terms  should  be  announced,"  for  until  then  peace-talk  is  "  an 
empty  sham."  But  the  Springfield  Republican  tells  us  that  the 
crisis  with  Germany  through  which  we  have  just  passed  shows 
"how  near  America  is  to  this  great  war,"  and  fears  that  "if 
it  should  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  American  participation 
could  not  perhaps  be  avoided,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"This  country,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  the  situation  so 
Aital  that  its  right  to  seek  the  conclusion  of  peace  can  hardly 
be  questioned  in  any  quarter.  And  upon  this  ground  of  Amer- 
ica's interest,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  claims  of  civilization 
and  humanity,  the  President  might  base  his  offer  of  mediation 
at  the  earUest  day." 


WHAT   TO   DO   WITH   MEXICO 

HOW  MANY  MORE  MURDERS  of  Americans  by 
Mexican  bandits  must  be  committed  along  the  bordei- 
before  the  Administration  realizes  the  duty  of  the  iron 
hand?  This  is  the  clamorous  inquiry  of  adverse  critics  as  they 
note  the  raid  on  midnight  of  May  5,  at  Glenn  Springs,  Texas, 
and  those  near  Dry  den  and  Eagle  Pass,  which  followed  within 
a  week.  The  raiding  force  at  Glenn  Springs  is  estimated  at  from 
75  to  200  men,  who  killed  three  soldiers  and  a  child  and  looted  a 
factory  and  several  stores.  WhUe  this  was  happening  General 
Scott  was  busy  "dickering"  with.  General  Obregon  at  El  Paso, 
remarks  the  Washington  Post,  which  pictures  the  United  States 
standing  like  "an  impotent  and  trembling  giant,  scoffed  at  by 
Mexican  euttlu-oats,  who  believe  they  have  proved  America, 
Tvith  all  its  strength,  to  be  too  proud  or  too  cowardly  to  protect 
its    owTi    people    or    punish    their    miirderers."     This    journal 


'•  \'I\'A    UNPUKPAUEDNESS!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

among  others  adverts  to  the  fact  that  there  were  only  nine 
American  soldiers,  members  of  the  Fourteenth  Cavalr.N-.  on 
guard  at  Glenn  Springs,  which  leads  the  Boston  Trauxcrii>t 
to  deduce  from  the  raid  the  moral  that  the  ^lexican  situation 
must  be  seized  more  firmly  and  decisively  "if  we  are  to  be 
protected  from  murder  and  rapine." 

Meanwhile    Washington    dispatches    informed    us    that     the 
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President  and  his  ad\'isers  were  (•on\'inc'ed  by  the  Glenn  Springs 
raid,  in  some  ways  more  daring  than  the  personally  eondncted 
foray  of  Villa  into  Columbus,  X.  M.,  that  Carranza  is  far  from 
being  in  a  position  to  control  the  situation  in  northern  Mexico, 
and   tliat  the  time  is  not   near  when  American  troops  can  be 


L'opvriclit+'d  l>y  tlit^  InT^ri.rtlloiial  Fiiin  St^iviri' 

HEA\^     GUlNci 


withdi'awn  from  Mexican  soil.  In  fact,  instead  of  withdrawing, 
it.  seems  that  eleven  companies  of  coast  artillery  from  fortifica- 
tions from  Galveston  to  the  State  of  Delaware  have  been  ordered 
to  San  Antonio,  Texas.  This  force  approximates  1,000  men, 
says  a  Washington  coiTespondent  of  the  New  York  World,  who 
adds  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  a  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  Government.  In  addition,  six  battalions  of  artillery,  thi-ee 
infantry  regiments,  and  two  battalions  of  regulars  and  the 
National  Guard  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  have 
been  sent  to  reenforee  the  troops  along  the  Mexican  border. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  gives  the  present  distribution 
of  the  United  States  Ai'my  as  follows: 

Present  strength.  United  States  .\rmy  frougli- 
lyj,  72,000. 

Now  in  Mexico,  with  punitive  expedition  .  .  12,000 

On  border-patrol  duty 22,500 

On  dut.y  in  Panama 6,100 

Stationed  in  Hawaii 9,I:{;j2 

Stationed  in  the  Philippines 13,078 

Stationed  in  Alaska 759 

Stationed  in  Poi-to  Rico H83 

Reci'uits  of  last  fifty  days  (many  sent  to  1  lie 

border) 0.07 1 

Left  on  duty  at  stations  in  other  than  bor- 
der posts 1,000 

Total 71,5:-{X 

These  1,000  are  distributed: 

One  squadion.   Second  Cavalry 
Va.,  guarding  National  Capital. 

Two  squadrons.  Second  Cavalry 
Allen,  Vt. 

Three  battalions.  Third  VwUl  Artillery,  on 
practise  march  from  Fort  Myer  to  Tobyhanna,  Pa. 

Five  battalions,  Fifth  Field  .\rtiliery,  at  Fori 
Sill,  Okla. 

One  troop.  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  Fort  liiley,  Kan. 

(Note  —  14,775  coast  artillerymen  some  of 
which  are  with  border  force  -nf)t  inchided  in 
above  figures.) 

As  an  additional  symptom  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Mexican 

situation,  Washington  dispatches  also  reported   that    the  State 

Department    had    issued    warnings   to   Americans   to   leave  the 

country  as  a  supplement,  to  similar  orders  given  at  intervals  in 

the  last  fom-  vears. 


at  Fori    M\er, 
a(    Kort   Klhuii 


One  "fortunate"  result  of  the  Glenn  Springs  raid,  according 
to  the  New  York  Timea,  was  that  it  "opened  the  eyes  of  Car- 
ranza," who  for  the  first  time  saw  his  true  position  in  Mexico, 
and  ours.  Consequently,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  he  in- 
structed (ieneral  Obregon  to  "lay  a.side  the  discussion  of  our 
withdrawing  the  American  forces  from  Mexico 
and  to  make  aiTangements  with  General  Scott  for 
a  joint  patrol  of  the  bordei-  as  a  protection  against 
raids."  To  the  extreme  advocates  of  armed  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  the  New  York  Smt  says 
that  ""neAer  was  there  more  reason  to  be  unmoved 
by  fugiti\  e  rumor  and    to  remain  cool,"  and  the 

.*!  New  York  Kveninq  Post  obsei'%^es: 

•i 

"Such  an  appeal  as  that  of  GoA'ernor  Fergu- 
son [of  Texas]  will,  we  are  sure,  meet  with  little 
respon.se.  'To  enter  Mexico  and  assume  control 
of  that  unfortunate  country,"  to  undertake  to 
establish  stable  government  there  'whether  it 
takes  ten  or  fifty  years  to  do  it ' — this  is  not  a 
program  to  which  an.\'  considerable  fraction  of  the 
American  people  would  gi\e  countenance  except 
under  the  pi-essure  of  the  most  unmistakable 
necessity.  We  are  not  going  to  be  stampeded 
into  any  such  momentous  proceeding  by  the  suc- 
cess of  a  few  outlaws  in  breaking  once  more  o^ei- 
the  border.  That  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  outrages  ever\'  one  agrees: 
but  we  can  not  place  our  whole  future  relations 
to  a  neighboring  country  of  fifteen  million  inhabi- 
tants— not  to  speak  of  the  South-American  Re- 
publics, whoso  sentiments  would  be  affected — at  the 
mercy  of  every  possible  turn  which  sporadic  outlawi">^  may  take. 
Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than  the  sober  and  responsible 
attitude  which  the  American  newspapers,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  displayed  during  these  trying  weeks.  It  is  e\idently  felt, 
by  press  and  people,  that  the  Administration,  and  the  arm\- 
officers  on  the  spot,  are  facing  the  situation  in  the  best  possible 
manner;  and  so  long  as  their  exertions  hold  out  the  hope  of  a 
restoration  of  security  along  the  border  without  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  their  hands  will  be  upheld  by  public 
opinion." 

But  the  Chicago   Tribune  claims  that  "the  only  inteUigent 


..|.vii'_iil.'l 


-AND   E.\SY   CU>lN(i.   IN    MKXICO, 


H.\  a  special  device  attached  to  the  wheels  of  tlieir  automobile-truclis  our  troops 
In  Mexico  are  now  enabled  to  use  the  Mexican  railroads. 


|)olicy'  with  Mexico  is  the  "pacification '"  of  the  country  and 
the  "establishment"  of  a  Government  strong  enough  to  protect 
thf  rights  of  foreigners  and  to  bring  about  stable  t.-onditions  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  progress.     And  this  journal  adds: 

"The  death  of  Villa  is  a  minor  detail  in  such  a  program.     If 
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be  is  removed,  tlie  eonditions  wliicli  give  lljo  United  Slates 
(concern  will  remain.  We  forced  ont  Huerta,  and  Huerta  is  dead. 
But  the  element  of  the  Me.xican  explosive  which  ilu(>rta  rep- 
resented remains.  Carranza  is  lianginji:  on  with  iiis  finij«>r- 
nails.  He  may  disappear  from  the  situation  at  any  moment. 
Obrejfon  may  follow  him,  or  Diaz,  or  Iturhide.  The  compositiim 
of  the  Mexican  explosive  will  remain  about  the  same,  in  most 
unstable  equilibrium,  or  it  will  go  up  again  in  another  destructive 
disaster. 

'"There  is  only  one  reliable  stabilizer,  and  that  is  the  United 
States.  All  those  who  look  at  the  ethnic,  social,  and  economic 
facts  of  IMexico  squarely  and  not  tlirough  the  distorting  glass  of 
some  doctrine  recognize  this  to  be  the  truth.  Why  can  not  it  be 
recognized  in  Washington? 

"It  is  late  to  be  practical,  candid,  and  resolute  in  our  dealing 
with  Mexico  —  perliaps  too  late  to  save  much  danger  and 
difficulty  in  carrjang  out  a  really  constructive  program.  But 
better  late  than  never,  better  now  than  after  years  of  further 
destruction  and  the  perpetual  danger  of  complications  with 
Powers  not  at  all  averse  to  taking  advantage  of  Mexican  law- 
breaking  and  \iolenee. 

"It  is  a  condition — a  chronic  condition — of  chaos,  not  a  Villa, 
that  confronts  us." 


TRYING  TO  UPSET  THE  "PORK-BARREL" 

To  SAVE  TWENTY  MILLIONS  to  the  nation  is  the 
effort  of  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  and  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  are  fighting  the  .$43,000,000  River  and 
Harbor  Appropriation  Bill,  and  some  editorial  observers  com- 
mend them  unreservedly.  The  New  York  Sun  calls  the  measure 
"\icious  and  wasteful,"  and  urges  that  every  parliamentary 
weapon  that  can  be  drawn  against  it  should  be  used.  Altho 
iti  may  be  exaggeration  for  Senator  Kenyon  to  say  that  half  the 
$43,000,000  is  to  be  poured  into  "waterless  streams  and  dry 
rivers,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  there  is  evidence 
that  a  large  number  of  items  are  "worse  than  doubtful."  This 
journal  teUs  us  that  during  the  time  the  bill  was  in  debate  in 
the  House  a  member  from  North  Carolina  refused  to  support 
it  becaiise  the  appropriations  for  his  own  State  were  so  "irra- 
tional," and  it  adds  that  in  the  Senate  the  Committee  members 
have  used  their  authority  to  "fill  a  grab-bag"  with  additions 
relating  to  their  own  States,  but  have  stricken  out  one  of  the 
thoroughly  sound  items — that  granting  $500,000  to  deepen 
the  channel  of  the  East  River,  New  York,  used  by  our  battle- 
ships entering  the  Navy-Yard.     The  Post  ventures  the  prediction 


that  a  filibuster  will  probably  result  in  the  ai)propriation  of 
$20,000,000  to  .$30,000,000,  to  be  expended  as  last  year  by  the 
War  Department,  but  thinks  it  discouraging  to  have  to  go  back 
to  this  "makeshift  plan,"  and  says  what  we  should  have  is  a 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Commission  with  "large  powers." 

There  are  iiineteen  Senators  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  twelve  of  these  get  the  benefit  of  amendments.  But  two 
of  the  twelve — Mr.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Sherman,  of 
Illinois — refused  to  sustain  the  majority,  and  the  former  pre- 
sented a  minority  report  to  the  Senate,  which  the  Times  corre- 
spondent quotes  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  carried  approximately  $40,- 
000,000.  The  Senate  Committee  has  added  about  $3,000,000, 
and  has  taken  out  two  propositions:  One  of  the  projects  for 
$500,000  for  the  East  River,  New  York,  where  the  water  is  deep 
and  the  commerce  is  heavy;  and  the  Cache  River,  Arkansas, 
where  the  water  sometimes  reaches  a  depth  of  six  inches  and 
the  commerce  is  nothing.  Just  how  both  of  these  projects  fell 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  Committee  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

"The  East-River  project  is  considered  so  important  that  on 
February  11  the  President  requested  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House  to  insert  this  item  in  the  bill.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  also  urged  it,  as  it  seemed  necessary  to 
make  such  improvements  in  order  that  our  battle-ships  might 
reach  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard,  but  such  considerations  seem 
of  little  avail  as  compared  to  appropriations  for  Cold  Spring 
Inlet,  Pamunkey  River,  inland  waterways,  J'ishing  Creek,  Swift 
Creek,  and  other  commerceless  streams. 

"The  bill  then,  as  presented  to  the  Senate,  carries  approxi- 
mately .$43,000,000.  Tliis  bill,  in  the  judgment  of  the  minority, 
could  not  be  justified  in  ordinary  times.  How  utterly  inde- 
fensible are  such  expenditures  at  a  time  when  the  resources  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost  in  a  policy  of  pre- 
paredness that  goes  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation!  Wherever 
economy  can  be  practised  in  Governmental  affairs  now  is  the 
time  for  such  practise.  This  biU  contains  projects  condemned 
by  the  board  of  army  engineers 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  minority  a  national  river  and  harbor 
commission  should  be  established  by  law  with  large  power, 
being  made  as  responsible  and  effective  a  body  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Avith  full  authority  to  deal  wnth  all  the 
intricate  problems  arising  out  of  water-transportation,  flood- 
control,  and  expenditures.  Political  and  Congressional  influence 
might  in  that  way  be  eliminated. 

"The  minority  submit  that  in  the  present  time  of  great 
national  expense  and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  this  bill 
ought  to  pass;  but  that  in  order  for  necessary  work  to  be  done. 


^^'C^^,  > 
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LOVE  MIO.   I.OVK  MY  Hod! 

— Westprniau  in  the  Colunihus  Ohio  Slilr  Joiirnnl. 


MOTHKU  HUHBAKI) — "Help  .vours<'lf." 

— ^Starri'lt  iu  tlic  Now  York  Triliunc. 


THE    PRINCE   AND   THE    PAUPER. 
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a  substitute  providing  for  not  o\er  §20,000,000  to  be  used  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  carrying  on  the  neces- 
sary work  should  be  passed." 

Some  New  York  journals  are  especially  sharp  in  their  remarks 
on  the  elimination  of  the  East-River  channel  item  from  the  bill. 
The  Press  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  altho  "half  the  cus- 
toms revenues  of  the" nation"  are  collected  here,  New  York  can 
not  get  a  river  and  harbor  appropriation  from  Congress,  and, 
by  way  of  contrast,  The  Evening  Mail  notes  that  there  is  a 
Government  pier  at  Lewes,  Delaware,  which  has  cost  $387,000 
up  to  date,  and  yet  "not  a  single  vessel  has  so  far  been  able  to 
use  it."  Nevertheless,  this  year  Senator  Saulsbury,  of  Dela- 
ware, has  "managed  to  make  anoth(T  dip  of  S10,000  into  the 
river  and  harbor  'pork-ban-el'  for  this  useless  pier." 

In  explaining  why  the  Senate  ignored  the  plea  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Army  board  of 
river  and  harbor  engineers  for  the  East-River  item.  The  Euening 
Mail  says: 

"The  Navy  Department  has  nothing  to  trade  uath  the  Sena- 
tors in  retiu"n  for  what  it  asks.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  securing 
an  appropriation  for  a  real  improvement.  A  Senator  from 
Delaware,  for  instance,  is  ready  to  vote  for  an  extravagance  in 
Texas  in  return  for  a  $387,000  waste  at  Lewes,  Delaware.  The 
Texas  Senator  gets  what  he  wants,  the  Delaware  Senator  gets 
Avhat  he  wants — and  the  national  Treasury  is  poorer  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  because  of  the  rascally  bargain. 

"That  is  the  way  the  nation's  money  is  spent  year  after  year 
by  Congress.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  Democrats 
or  the  Republicans  are  in  control.  The  same  old  scandalous  log- 
rolling goes  on  just  the  same. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  a  President  vetoed  a  river  and  harbor 
l>ill.  President  Arthur  vetoed  one,  and  by  so  doing  created  a 
great  deal  of  antagonism  in  his  party  organization.  His  veto 
lasted  in  the  public  mind,  however,  as  one  of  the  most  creditable 
acts  of  his  Administration.  A  P*resident  with  the  courage  to 
follow  Arthur's  example  might  put  an  end  to  this  annual  waste 
of  public  fimds." 

The  East-River  project  is  not  a  local  but  a  national  concern, 
In  the  view  of  The  Globe,  which  observes: 

"The  extraordinary  state  of  opinion  into  which  Congress  has 
drifted  is  indicated  by  the  attempt  to  throttle  the  project  to  give 
the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard  a  thirty-five-foot  channel  for  apparently 
no  better  reason  than  that  New  York  Congressmen  voted  against 
fixing  a  date  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippines. 

"Are  there  no  men  at  Washington  nationally  minded?  Are 
IM-o^nnciaLism  and  narrowness  so  rampant  that  a  majority  is 
willing  to  hamstring  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  country 
because  it  happens  to  be  located  within  New  York's  limits? 

"New  York  as  such  has  no  interest  in  getting  big  boats  in 
and  out  of  the  Navy-Yard  not  shared  by  the  remainder  of  the 
country." 

Two  years  ago,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  recalls. 
Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  became  "a  Presidential  possibility" 
by  defeating  an  extravagant  and  iU-balanced  river  and  harbor 
bill.  There  is  a  different  Senate  now,  but  it  has  "an  even 
greater  opportunity  for  distinguishing  itself  by  disinfecting  the 
putrid  'pork-barrel.'  "  The  case  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  "need  of  a  rational  budget  system"  for  this  nation,  whose 
revenue  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  is  "recklessly  and  corruptly 
squandered  every  year,"  we  are  told  by  this  journal,  which  adds: 

"The  wanton  way  in  which  this  particular  appropriation  is 
used  for  the  distribution  of  public  funds  for  private  gain  has 
become  a  national  scandal  and  ought  to  cover  with  disgrace 
every  Senator  or  Representative  that  allows  himself  to  be  a 
participant  in  the  dishonest  distribution  of  the  (contents  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  C^ongressional  'pork-barrel.' 

"This  is  a  time  of  all  times  for  prudence  and  genuine  economy 
in  appropriations.  Whether  the  proposal  to  expend  $43,()()(),()()0 
on  river  and  harbor  improvements  is  ex<'essive  is  not  the  real 
question.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  is  the  offense 
— not  for  real  and  needed  improvements  in  many  cases,  but 
for  lo(!al  work  on  insignificant  bays  and  unnavigalile  streams, 
for  the  sole  ptn-pf)se  of  spending  llu^  money  among  constituents 
of  Congressmen  for  their  political  benefit." 


UNCLE  SAM  TO  CARRY  THE  MORTGAGE 

Dp]NOUNCED  by  its  newspaper  critics  as  "a  crazy 
socialistic  experiment,"  a  "distillation  of  populism," 
a  piece  of  "vicious  class  legislation,"  and  a  shame- 
less "bid  for  the  farmer  vote,"  but  confidently  supported  by  its 
friends  as  a  sound  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  country's 
agricultural  interests,  the  Hollis  Bill,  generally  known  as  the 
Rural  Credits  Bill,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  58  to  i), 
and  was  almost  immediately  given  right  of  way  in  the  House. 
Hence,  as  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  remarks,  "the  prospect  for  rural-credits 
legislation,  such  as  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, is  better  at  the  present  moment  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  few  years."  Yet  John  H.  Rich,  chairman  of  the 
P^'ederal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  reports  to  the  New  York 
Times  that  thirty  years  of  active  experience  with  farmers  in  the 
West  and  Northwest  "does  not  indicate  to  him  that  there  is  any 
demand,  or  any  enthusiasm,  among  the  agriculturists  for  any 
form  of  joint-credit  loan  associations  such  as  proposed  by  the 
HoUis  Bill";  and  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
passed  a  resolution  denouncing  "any  method  of  agricultural 
banking  in  the  United  States  which  requires  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment funds  or  postal-savings  deposits."  On  the  other  hand, 
The  American  Agriculturist  (New  York),  a  publication  which 
claims  to  have  practically  originated  the  whole  campaign  for 
rural  credits  in  this  country,  calls  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  this  measure,  and  declares  that 
the  bitter  opposition  encountered  by  the  bill  can  all  be  traced 
to  "the  financial  middlemen  who  have  so  long  exploited  the 
Western  and  Southern  farm-borrower": 

"Some  of  those  middlemen,  and  similar  interests,  are  the  ones 
who  for  years  have  exploited  the  farm-borrower  and  the  investor 
in  farm -mortgages. 

"Middlemen  have  forced  the  Western  and  Southern  farmer 
to  pay  the  highest  possible  rate  upon  first-mortgage  loans  for  two, 
tliree,  or  five  years.  Then  the  middlemen  have  turned  around 
and  sold  those  mortgages,  or  debentures  secured  thereby,  to  insur- 
ance companies,  other  corporations,  and  private  investors  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  interest. 

"The  big  diiferen.ce  between  what  the  borrower  paid  and  the 
investor  got  rej»resents  the  heavy  commissions  and  enormous 
profits  which  for  years  have  been  absorbed  by  these  mortgage 
middlemen.  At  the  present  time  they  claim  to  have  out- 
standing $500,000,000  of  farm-mortgages  which  have  been  ex- 
ploited as  above  described.  No  wonder  certain  interests  are 
working  tooth  and  nail  to  defeat  the  bill,  unless  they  can  get  it 
twisted  in  their  own  interest." 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Hollis  Bill  is  thus  outlined  by  the 
same  journal: 

' "  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  any  ten  or  more  farmers  who  wish 
to  borrow  money  upon  the  security  of  a  first  mortgage  amounting 
to  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  then*  farms  may 
form  a  national  farm-loan  association.  They  must^  j)ay  up  in 
cash  for  its  shares  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  they  wish  to  borrow. 
The  loans  may  then  be  cashed  by  the  Federal  land-bank  of  which 
the  local  assocnation  is  a  member.  The  bank  may  issue  bonds 
against  such  mortgages,  and  the  sale  of  the  bonds  will  furnish 
additional  money  to  loan.  The  borrower  is  to  ))ay  a  little  some- 
thing on  the  principal  each  year,  so  as  gradually  to  wipe  it  out. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  depend  upon  the  security  and  condi- 
tions in  the  money  market." 

The  following  are  additional  details  of  the  plan  as  summarized 
by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  Conuncrce: 

"The  measure  has  been  drafted  much  along  flu^  lines  of  the 
Fed(!ral  Reserve  Act,  even  tho  its  originators  did  obtain  the  basic 
idea  for  the  bill  from  the  rural-cr(>dits  systems  of  Kuropc.  Its 
operation  is  limited,  however,  to  the  making  of  long-time  loans 
on  farm-lands.  The  bill  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  of  personal  rural  (Tedits.  Some  of  the  influential 
leaders  in  (Congress  are  convinced  that  sufficient  personal  rural 
credits  have  b(H>n  furnished  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system.  .  .  .  The  Hollis  Bill  jn'ovides  for  n.  system  of 
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land-mortgage  associations  that  are  to  be  gi-ouped  into  twelve 
districts  which  are  to  cover  the  total  area  of  the  United  States. 
A  Federal  land-bank  will  be  located  in  each  of  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts. It  is  presumed  that  these  districts  will  coincide  with  the 
twelve  Federal  reserve  districts.  The  land-banks  wiU  have 
capital  supplied  by  public  suhs;Tipti()n,  but  U"  (he  public  fails  to 
subscribe  sufficient  capital  the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States 
may  advance  the  remainder  necessary 

"The  land-bank  will  be  expected  to  have  better  knowledg:c 
uf  farm  conditions  and  of  the  relative  values  of  the  lands  within 
its  district  than  any  other  agency  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
this  data  must  be  collected  from  original  sources,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  several  years  before  the  records  of  the  l>auk  will  be 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  investors. 
But  until  that  information  is  collected  the  investing  public  will 
not  have  sufficient  confideuf-e  in  the  new  system  to  risk  its 
money  with  it.  This  indicates  but  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  the  proposed  system  is  certain  to  encounter.  To  encoun- 
ter them  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  existence,  as  is  necessary, 
makes  it  that  much  more  embarrassing. 

"There  appears  to  be  very  little  expert  comprehension  of  the 
problem  in  this  Congress.  The  one  idea  which  apparently  pre- 
dominates is  the  necessity  of  voting  in  favor  of  a  measure  which 
has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  as  a  class.  This 
desire  to  favor  the  farmer  explains  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Senate  last  week." 

This  is  "rural  credits  nm  mad,"  exclaims  the  New  York  ^iin, 
ill  which  we  read  fiu-ther: 

"What  the  country  is  threatened  with  in  the  legislation 
denoted  by  the  Senate  rm'al-credits  bill  is  the  gi*ant  of  a  large 
and  ominous  special  privilege  to  farmers  as  a  class.  This  bill 
and  the  House  bill,  which  differs  from  it  in  no  essential  particular, 
enjoy  Administration  backing.  They  aim  to  set  up  a  new- 
banking  system  for  farm  patronage,  not  only  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Government,  but  depending  first,  last,  and  all  the  time 
on  Government  m^anagement  and  control  through  the  Treasury- 


Department,  on  Government  funds,  and  on  Government  credit, 
extended  to  the  guaranty  of  the  proposed  farm- land  bank 
mortgage-bond  as  Government  instrumentalities.  Special  favor 
is  to  be  extended  by  statute  to  all  features  of  the  new  system 
tln-(mgh  tax-exemptions  and  through  the  authorization  of  farm- 
mortgage  loans  as  collateral  for  acceptances  discounted  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  as  security  for  postal-savings  deposits 
and  as  security  for  Government  deposits.  Only  those  who  have 
studied  the  pending  legislation  can  have  an  adequate  idea,  of 
the  extraordinary  connection  which  it  proposes  between  farm- 
borrowers  and  Uncle  Sam's  purse." 

And  the  New  York  Tnnrs.,  after  naming  several  minor  objec- 
tions to  this  plan  for  "subsidizing  the  farmer,"  goes  on  to  list  its 
"radical  defects"  as  follows: 

"h^irst,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Federal  land- 
l>anks  that  may  be  authorized  b>-  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  each 
with  a  minimum  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the  Government  (o 
supply,  and  therefore  no  limit  to  the  Government's  liability  on 
this  account; 

"Secondly,  that  there  is  no  effective  check  upon  the  possibility 
of  an  enormous  inflation  of  farm-land  values,  ovving  to  the  avail- 
ability of  capital  at  low  rates  of  interest;  and 

"Thirdly,  that  this  Government  aid  wdll  be  available  not  to  the 
farmer  who  needs  working  capital,  nor  to  the  landless  of  little 
capital  who  wish  to  be  instated  on  the  soil,  either  of  whom  -a 
State  might  some  time  subsidize  for  the  sake  of  its  food-supply, 
but  only  to  the  farmer  who  already  is  able  to  give  $2  of  securitA 
for  each  dollar  he  borrows.  For  him  mortgage-capital  will  be 
made  very  much  cheaper.  It  that  is  not  the  result,  the  bill  is  a. 
failure.  For  nobody  else  wtIU  working  capital  or  personal  credit, 
be  made  either  cheaper  or  more  accessible.  Under  this  bill  im- 
mediately some  three  or  foiu*  bilUon  dollars  of  existing  farm- 
land mortgages,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  a  little  more  or  less, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  land-bank  system  and 
i-pfnnHpd  at  lower  rates  of  interest." 


TOPICS  1]\   BRIEF 


Mr.  Taft  has  carried  California — four  years  too  late. — Boston  Transcrlpl. 

There  will  be  no  steam-roller  at  Chirago,  but,  many  jitneys. — Boston 
Transcript. 

German  Navy  is  too  proud  to  fight  the  British,  therefore  lei  the  Ttiiied 
states  do  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

With  prolonged  external  control  ahead,  the  Filipino  can  r-et  urn  i<>  i  lie 
hated  paths  of  peace. —  Washington  Post. 

,\bout  the  onlj-  hope  for  Carranza  cuiTeucy  is  the  discos er>  of  a  way 
to  extract  gasoline  from  cactus. —  Washington  Post. 

Fears  are  exprest  that  Roosevelt  will  refiLse  to  support  anybodj  wiio 
does  not  come  from  Oyster  Bay. —  Washington  Star. 

OtTR  entire  army  is  now  m  Mexico,  and  the  brave  fellows  cati  ;ill  jjrei 
to  know  each  other. —  Wall  Street  •Journal. 


There  is  something  of  the  calm  serenity 
of  a  Henry  Ford  in  the  Old  Guard's  cam- 
paign to  get  the  Colonel  out  of  the  trenches 
by  June  7. — Boston  Transcript. 

"  We  have  met  the  Germans  and  they 
are  partly  ours,"  but  only,  as  it  seems,  on 
condition  that  we  proceed  at,  once  to  make 
the  British  theirs. — Chicago  Herald. 

Why  not  ttun  over  the  problem  of  Hnding 
some  reliable  vegetable  dyes  to  the  yoimg 
summer  man  who  invariably  attends  a  picnic 
in  a  pair  of  white  duck  ti-ousers? — Boston 
Transcript. 

Chicago  social  workers  demand  $2,000,- 
000  for  a  new  jail.  The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
altho  it  must,  be  confest  that,  the  present 
establishment  shows  no  falling  off  in  patron- 
age.— Chicago  Herald. 

Considering  what,  the  (^rown  Primre  has 
done  to  the  Germans  at  Verdun,  the  Turks 
should  receive  with  apprehension  the  news 
that  one  of  the  Kai.ser's  sons  will  join  theii' 
forces  .shortly. — A''e«'  York  Evening  Sun. 

A  health  and  beauty  <!xpert  was  ;unong 
the  speakers  at  the  ladies'  military-sei-vicn 
i-amp  at  Washington.  "The  members  evi- 
dently have  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
old  method  of  making  conquests  for  the  new. 
-  -Chicago  Herald. 


What's  one  Congressman  s  pork  is  another  Congressman's  pie. — Boston 

Transcript. 

.[qhn  Bull  still  seems  to  be  pa.\-ing  more  attention  to  our  letters  than 
to  oiu"  notes. — Columbia  State. 

.Speaking  about  the  irony  of  fate,  .silver  goes  up  a^  its  great  champion 
goes  dowTi. — Boston  Transcript. 

Some  of  those  Congressmen  who  in.sist,  on  an  all-summer  session  may 
be  scared  to  go  home. — Columbia  State. 

.\  NATURAL  association  of  idea,s  should  keep  aviators  out,  of  Switzerland 
for  fear  of  the  holes  m  the  air. —  Washington  Post. 

Another  thing  the  war  has  demonstrated  is  that  the  way  to  save  day- 
light is  to  use  more  of  it. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Twr.   "punitive  expeditions  '   would  come   very  near  to  equaling  one 

war. — Philadelphia  Record. 


A   PERISCOPE!" 
— Harding  in  the  Brooklju  l-Aiglc. 


The  Kaisei"  having  disregarded  their  ad- 
\icc,  German- American  newspapers  will  now 
sever  relations  with  Berlin.  —  Philadelphia 
\orth  American. 

If  silence  gives  consent.  Justice  Hughe-s 
has  already  used  enough  to  accept  a  nomi- 
nation and  deliver  an  inaugural  address.- 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Why  don't  the  Henry  W.  Estabrook  and 
T.  Coleman  Du  Pont  presidential  booms 
economize  on  headquarter  rent  by  using  the 
same  telephone-booth'.' — Boston  Transcript. 

With  ■i.'iO.OOO  Riussian  .soldiers  facing  them 
on   the   French  line.   t,he   Germans  must  lx> 
devoting  <'onsiderable  time  to  praying  that 
tliey    don't    suddenly    become    homesick. 
Boston  Transcript. 

.\  CoNiiREtJsioNAi.  Jibrary  employi>«'  ha.s 
been  fired  for  attacking  the  Pn^ident.  A 
GoAcrnment  olTlcial  should  not  attack  the 
President  imtil  he  has  resigntKl  and  mur- 
mured "God  Bless  You!"  —  Philadelphia 
Xorih  .\merican. 

The  Kaiser  a,sks  too  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  "confidently"  expecting  him  to  make 
"all"  tlie  helligcrcnt^s  obey  the  niles  of  lui- 
:uanlty  in  war  Theie  is  the  Kaiser's  all\  . 
tlie  Turk;  how  can  the  President  control 
bim?—I{ichmond  Times-Dispatch. 


I 


O'pyriglitcd  by  the  American  VreiiS  AswH*iati<.n. 

THE   BIRD-MAN'S  VIEW  OF  A  LIQUID-FIRE   ATTACK  ON  THE  FRENCH   FRONT. 

The  long  streak  of  white  smoke  marks  the  stream  of  liquid  fire  turned  on  the  Allied  trenches.  Behind  this  are  massed  the  German  soldiers, 
waiting  the  signal  for  the  first  "wave"  of  the  infantry  attack.  Meanwhile,  as  shown  in  tlie  picture  by  the  seemingly  harmless  little  puffs  of  white 
smoke,  the  defenders  are  dropping  shells  behind  the  oncoming  stream  of  flre,  and  several  of  these  arc  bursting  in  the  midst  of  densely  packed  troops. 


WAR   WITH   GERMANY  PREDICTED 


(( 


O 


NLY  A  MIRACLE  CAN  AVERT  WAR,"  says  the 
most  brilliant  editor  in  France,  Mr.  Gustave  Herve, 
of  the  Paris  Victoirc,  a  view  exprest,  in  fact,  in 
the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Allied  press,  who  expect 
that  America  will  very  shortly  be  forced,  whether  or  no,  into  a 
breach  with  Germany.  They  point  out  that  Germany's  con- 
cessions were  made  contingent  upon  America's  action  with 
regard  to  the  British  blockade  and  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
British  Minister  of  War-Trade,  has  already  made  it  evident 
that  no  modification  of  the  blockade  is  possible.  They  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  status  quo  ante  wiU  be  resumed.  Germany  will 
sink  other  ships,  and  America  wiU  find  herself  at  war  before  she 
knows  it.  While  Lord  Robert  declined  to  comment  on  the 
piu*ely  American  aspects  of  Germany's  reply,  he  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  British  blockade  had  cost  no  neutral  life. 
"The  German  Government,"  he  added,  "speaks  of  many 
millions  of  women  and  children  who,  according  to  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  British  Government,  are  to  be  starved  and  who 
by  their  sufferings  shall  force  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers  into  an  ignominious  capitulation."  In  reply,  he  recalls 
that  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  the  German  Chancellor 
made  the  following  remarks  in  the  Reichstag: 

"I  can  understand  that  in  1915  the  enemy  would  not  give  up 
hope  of  starving  Germany,  but  I  can  not  understand  how  cool 
heads  can  cling  to  it  after  the  experience  of  1915.  Our  enemies 
forget  that,  thanks  to  the  organizing  powers  of  the  whole 
nation,  Germany  is  equal  to  the  task  of  the  distribution  of 
victuals.  Our  stocks  of  bread  and  grain  will  not  only  be  suffi- 
cient, but  wiU  leave  an  ample  reserve  with  whi(!h  to  commence 
the  new  year.  Wo  have  not  run  short  of  anything  in  the  past, 
nor  shall  we  run  short  of  anything  in  the  future." 

The  introduction  of  the  blockade  condition  into  the  German 
reply  is  for  political  effect.  Lord  Robert  argues,  and  proceeds: 


"It  may  be  that  the  Germans  want  peace.  If  so,  it  is  because 
they  fear  defeat.  It  may  be  only  that  they  want  to  appear 
peaceful.  For  us  it  matters  not.  Our  attitude,  at  any  rate,  is 
unchanged.  We  drew  the  sword  unwillingly.  We  shall  sheathe 
it  gladly.  But  we  should  be  untrue  to  oiu*  trust,  we  should  be 
betraying  civilization,  if  we  abandoned  our  task  tmtil  we  have 
reestablished  in  Europe  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  and  the  right  of  all  nations,  great  and  small,  to  live 
their  fives,  to  fulfil  their  destinies,  free  from  the  intolerable 
menace  of  Prussian  militarism." 

Quite  apart  from  the  inflexible  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
regarding  the  blockade,  the  Petit  Parisien  thinks  that  war  is 
inevitable  anyway: 

"Even  if  America  accepted  these  proposals,  notwithstanding 
the  ungracious,  and  even  discourteous,  tone  in  which  they  are 
made,  notwithstanding  the  bargain  they  involve,  the  (conflict  will 
break  out  afresh  to-morrow  over  another  inevitable  incident." 

And  in  similar  strain  Ulnlransigcant  (Paris)  writes: 

"Could  mocking  insolence  be  more  carefully  emphasized? 
If  Roosevelt  were  in  ])ower  the  only  reply  would  be  Gerard's 
immediate  recall.  But  we  should  not  blame  Wilson  for  acting 
acicording  to  lus  temperament.  He  wants  a  clear  mandate 
for  war  from  his  country.  So  further  negotiations  may  follow, 
but  the  result  is  certain.  Germany  will  never  sincerely  renounce 
its  submarine  methods.  America  knows  it  and  knows  what 
must  bo  done." 

Le  Temps  (Paris)  is  certain  that  America  will  not  allow 
the  issue  to  be  clouded  by  the  introduction  of  the  blockade 
issue,  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  looks  for  trouble  in  tli<', 
near  future.  London  gives  the  reply  a  coldly  scornful  reception. 
To  quote  The  Daily  Chronicle: 

"The  purpose  of  the  long  rigmarole  is  simply  to  gain  time. 
It  adduces  no  new  argument,  it  cites  no  unfamiliar  fact  or  fable, 
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it  makes  no  offer  to  the  United  States,  except  on  terms  which 

render  it  valueless 

■'In  their  sleeves,   no  doubt,   the  performers  of  this  cynical 
play-acting  are  laughing  at  the  'idiotic  Yankees'  and  speculating 
whether  the  Wilson  Administration  will  be 
put  off  once  more  by  shadows  and  words." 


Why  look  so  far  away  for  trouble? 
can  find  it  close  at  home." 


GERMANY    WANTS   NO 
BREAK 

THE  CLEVERNESS  of  the  German 
reply  to  om*  peniUtimate  note  to 
Germany  is  applauded  in  the  press 
of  the  Fatherland,  where  the  concessions 
made  by  the  Kaiser's  Government  are  re- 
garded as  placing  the  onus  of  a  possible 
break  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President. 
At  the  same  time  all  the  editors  seem  anx- 
ious to  avoid  anything  approaching  a  nip- 
t  lu-e.  Thus  the  semioffi cial  Kblnische  Zeil  ung 
writes: 

"We  really  have  sufficient  enemies,  and 
our  enemies  do  not  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
beat  them.  We  all  know  that  Germany's 
back  will  be  broken  if  we  do  not  win  this 
war.  That  is  why  all  other  thoughts  ought 
lo  be  brushed  aside,  and  why  only  reason- 
able ones  ought  to  be  entertained. 

"Wo  must  therefore  avoid  difficulties 
which  might  bring  about  war  witli  America,  and  leave  upon 
President  Wilson  rtsponsibility  for  such  a  catastrophe,  if  he 
wants  it.  All  the  same,  we  believe  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
••ounselors  had  no  altemati^"e  but  to  answer  as  they  did.  It 
must  have  been  hard  for  them,  and  we  must  swallow  our  legiti- 
mate wTath,  We  can  do  it.  as  our  Avay  allows  of  a  peaceful 
outcome  on  the  basis  set  forth  by  President  Wilson." 

The  Berlin    Votisischc    Zeitamj  details  the   instnictions  issued 
to  submarine  commanders,  and  remarks: 

"This  is  the  final  and  utmost  concession 
on  which  is  pinned  the  expectation  that 
President  Wilson  will  now  also  induce  En- 
gland to  return  to  the  ground  of  old  inter- 
national law  as  concerns  Crermany's  non-com- 
Ijatanl  population,  otherwise  Germany  would 
have  to  keep  her  full  freedom  of  making 
decisions. 

"If  matters  go  a<'cording  to  Germany's 
wish  and  Avill,  the  understanding  thus  pre- 
|>ared  will  he  perma.nent.  Whether  it  realh 
will  be  depends  on  Mr.  Wilson,  and  still 
more  on  the  American  people,  whose  oft- 
lauded  sense  of  jur.tice  and  humanity  must 
now  prove  itself. 

"The  firm  and  dignified  tone  of  the  Ger- 
man answer  deserves  approval.  With  dig- 
nity it  denies  the  characterization  of  our 
submarine  warfare  in  the  iV(t««e.c  note,  and 
openly  holds  up  to  Mr.  Wilson  the  one- 
sidedness  and  parti:4anship  of  his  policy 
thus  far.  No  one  has  ever  spoken  to  him 
so  plainly  before,  and  it  was  high  time  that 
this  was  done,  if  great  catI  for  both  of 
the  long  closely  linked  peoples  was  to  be 
averted." 

Another  iiiMuential  Berlin  paper,  the  Lukal 
Anzeiger,  seems  anxious  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  derogatory  to  Ger- 
many's dignity  in  making  concessions  at 
iimerica's  request,  for  it  says: 


PHE   TROUBLE-SEEKER. 


it  rests  upon  the  basis  of  ^v^*itten  international  law  and  humani- 
ty repeatedly  emphasized  by  America." 

The  powerful  Frankfurirr  Zci.luny,  however,  is  ati  pains  to 
point  out  thati  Germany's  abandonment  of 
the  present  form  of  submarine  warfare  "is 
not  detlnitive,"  but  depends  upon  President 
Wilson's  actions.  It  considers  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  submarine  campaign  - 

"<'an  hardly  be  expected  to  hold  [)erma.- 
nently  if  Germany's  enemies  continue  their 
illegal  methods  of  trying  to  compel  neu- 
trals, like  Holland  and  Sweden,  to  participate 
in  the  economic  blockade  against^  Germany. 
President  Wilson  has  gained  a  great  victory. 
His  position  can  become  very  gi'eat  if  he 
opposes  England  with  energy  in  maintain- 
ing the  principles  of  international  law." 

The  Berlin  Tdglische  Rundschau  empha- 
sizes the  "rights"  which  Crermany  gains  b>' 
making  sacrifices  in  the  conduct  of  submarine 
warfare,  but  hints  that  America  will  not  recog- 
nize them  because  the  United  States  is,  in, 
the  opinion  of  the  Rundschau,  a  secret  ally 
of  the  Entente  Powers: 


You 


. — ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 


"After    Germany     has    undertaken     this 
doubly   difficult    sacrifice   Germans  are    en- 
titled to  expect  America  to  keep  her  prom- 
ise   to   restore    the   freedom   of   the    sea.    as 
against  all  belligerents. 

"It  is  now  up  to  the  American  people  to  show  before  all  the 
world  whether  its  pm-pose  was  to  protect  the  rights  of  humanity 
or  to  act  as  England's  ally  wiib.  a  Aiew  to  crippling  us  and 
frustrating  our  victory." 


BRAZIL'S  VIEW  OF  THE  CRlSISTo  .judge  from  the  Rio 
.Fnneiro  papers,  Brazil  appears  to  be  watching  the  submarine 
f'Hsis  closely,  and  does  not  seem  very  hope- 
ful of  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem. 
,1  NoHcia  is  sarcastic  at  President  Wilson's 
"temporizing  policy,"  but  O  Poiz  wishes  lo 
see  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  a  league 
of  neutral  nations,  a  position  which  would, 
it  thinks,  result  in  a  more  aggressive  policy 
at  Washington.      It  says: 

"If  President  Wilson  had  j^reseuted  an 
ultimatum  in  the  name  of  all  neutrals 
Tjcrmany  would  have  taken  him  more  seri- 
ously. Germany  perceived  clearly  the  hesi- 
tations on  the  part  of  President  Wilson  and 
replied  with  a  sort  of  counter-ultimatum. 
.\s  Americans,  we  can  not  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  restilt  of  the  tardy  and  inde- 
cisive step  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
the  continent."' 

The  Journal  do  Conimercio  insists  that 
neutrals  can  not  accept  the  legality  of  Ger- 
many's .submarine  methods,  and  looks  with 
a  tolerant  eye  upon  Britain's  blockade.  It 
thinks  that  Germany  is  not  sincere,  for  it 
proceeds: 


DUTCH    APPROBATION. 

Unclk  Sam — "If  you  are  going  to  play 
that,  game,  my  Gorman  friend,  you  harl 
better  be  careful  whom  you  hit  !  " 

— De  JVoierafcrofcer- (Amsterdam). 


States    will    await 


"The  concession  made  by  Germany  in 
this  connection  is  naturally,  as  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  demands,  born  solely  of  the  consciousness  ()f 
German  strength,  German  successes,  and- the  justice  of  our  No  person  believes  that  the  United  States,  having  proclaimed 
••ause.  The  German  standpoint  can  less  be  subjected  to  just  .its .'great .hope  across  the  world,  will  leave  the  world  in  painful 
criticism,  because  of  the  fact  that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge      disillusionment." 


"Tli(>  reply  sent  by  President  Wilson  will 
be  follow(Hl  by  a  continuation  of  submariiu- 
war  unchanged 

"To  believ(>  that  the  submarines  will 
modify  their  action  in  any  manner  without 
the  German  demand  having  been  .satisfied 
means  that  the  Government  of  the  Unit(>d 
the    lirst    torpedoing   to    declare  a  rupture. 
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THE   WITTENBERG-CAMP  CHARGES 

THE  TERRIBLE  CHARGES  brought  l)y  the  British 
Government  "Committee  on  the  Treatment  by  the 
Enemy  of  British  Prisoners  of  War,"  in  relation  lo  the 
prison-camp  at  Wittenberg,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  Uiy 
upon  Germany  the  stri('test  obHgation  to  use  every  means  of 
disproving  them  if  they  are  not  true,  as  is  contended  in  the 
German  press.  The  information  upon  wliich  the  report  is  based 
lias  been  collected  from  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  repatriated 
from  Wittenberg,  and,  in  brief, 
the  chargeisthat  the  authorities 
abandoned  a  camp  of  l."),0()() 
prisoners  of  war  among  whom 
t\'phus  had  broken  out,  and 
that  the  priscjners  were  left  to 
their  fate  without  adequate 
medical  assistance  or  supplies. 
The  report,  as  published  in 
the  London  Morning  Post,  runs 
in  part: 

"The  epidemic  broke  out  in 
December,  1914.  Thereupon 
the  German  staff,  military  and 
medical,  precipitately  left  the 
camp,  and  thenceforth  until 
the  month  of  August,  1915, 
vnth  few  exceptions,  no  com- 
munication was  held  between 
the  prisoners  and  their  guards 
except  by  means  of  directions 
shouted  from  the  guards  or 
officers  remaining  outside  the 
wire  entanglements  of  the 
camp.  AU  supplies  for  the 
men  were  pushed  into  the  camp 
over  chutes.  The  food  for  the 
hospital  and  medical  officers 
was  passed  in  on  a  trolley  over 
about  twenty  yards  of  rail, 
worked  by  winches  at  either 
end  so  as  to  avoid  aU.  contact 
between  the  prisoners  and  the 
outside  world.  No  medical  at- 
tention during  the  whole  time 
was  pro\dded  by  the  German 
staff. 

"Of  the  six  British  Army 
medical  officers  brought  from 
Halle  Major  Priestley  and 
Captain  Vidal  were  directed 
to  go  to  two  temporary  hos- 
pitals outside  the  camp.  Major 
Priestley  to  the  Ivronprinz 
Hospital  and  Captain  Vidal  to 
the  Elbarfin  Hospital.  There 
were  no  infectious  diseases  at  either  hospital,  and  the  general 
conditions  at  each  were  satisfactory." 

Describing  the  conditions  which  these  British  medical  officers 
found  on  their  later  arrival  within  the  camp,  the  report  proceeds: 

"Major  Priestley  saw  delirious  men  waving  arms  brown  to 
the  elbow  with  fecal  matter.  The  patients  were  alive  witli 
vermin;  in  the  half  light  he  attempted  to  brush  what  he  took 
to  be  an  accumulation  of  dust  from  the  folds  of  a  patient's  clothes 
and  he  discovered  it  to  be  a  moving  mass  of  lice.  In  one  room 
in  Compound  No.  8,  the  patients  lay  so  close  to  one  another 
on  the  floor  that  he  had  to  stand  straddle-legged  across  them 
to  examine  them 

"As  regards  the  washing  of  patients  in  hospital,  this  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Until  a  supply  of  soap  was  ob- 
tained by  Captain  Vidal's  efforts  from  England  at  a  later  date 
there  was  no  soap  forthcoming.  The  only  supply  was  a  small 
quantity  secured  from  the  officers'  canteen,  and  that  was  kept 
for  the  very  worst  cases." 

The  report  brings  a  terrible  indictment  against  the  German 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  camp: 


I'liy  i  i^litotl  I'i   tlir   liiliTiiatiwiial  Film  Sei\  i 


WHEN  THE   AIRMAN   MISSED. 

An  aerial  bomb  "caught"  on  the  moment  of  explosion  in  close 
proximity  to  a  British  trench  at  Saloniki.  The  man  gazing'skyward 
is  watching  for  the  next  shot,  which,  for  all  he  knows,  may  strike 
the  trench  more  truly  and  annihilate  himself  and  his  comrades. 


"On  one  occasion  only  during  the  whole  course  of  the  epidemic 
did  Dr.  Aschenl)ach  enter  the  hospital  or  even  the  camp.  His 
A'isit  took  place  about  foiu-  weeks  after  Major  Priestley's  arrival 
and  after  some  kind  of  order  had  been  evolved.  He  came 
attired  in  a  complete  suit  of  protective  clothing,  including  a 
mask  and  rultber  gloves.  His  inspection  was  brief  and  rai)i(l. 
For  his  services  in  combating  the  ei)idemic  Dr.  Aschenbach, 
the  Committee  understand,  has  been  awarded  the  Iron  Cross." 

The  Committee  seem  to  have  endeavored  to  be  fair,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  suggest: 

"As  is  obvious  from  this  re- 
])ort,  the  condition  of  the  camp 
was  such  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor or  his  staff  to  visit  it  until 
after  many  months.  It  was, 
however,  visited  by  Mr.  Lith- 
gow-Osborne  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  and  by  Mr.  Gerard 
himself  and  Mr.  Russell  on  the 
8th  of  November,  and  their 
reports  are  on  record. 

"All  accounts  before  the 
Committee  testify  to  the  great 
further  improvements  in  the 
camp  and  its  management 
effected  by  the  Germans  as  a 
result  of  these  visits. 

"  The  Committee  fullj'  recog- 
nize that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  when  the  sudden,  and 
it  may  have  been  unexpected, 
rush  of  Russian  prisoners  over- 
whelmed the  authorities,  every 
allowance  must  be  made  for 
defects  of  all  kinds  in  prison- 
camps,  many  of  them  hastily 
improvised.  They  have  ac- 
cordingly looked  in  every  direc- 
tion to  see  whether  any  justi- 
fication or  e.xcuse  can  be  sug- 
gested for  the  treatment  to 
which  these  Wittenberg  prison- 
ers were  subjected  during  the 
period  of  their  \asitation.  They 
can  find  none." 

The  report  alleges  that  the 
prisoners  were  flogged  with 
rubber  whips,  tied  to  posts,'  and 
terrorized  by  savage  dogs,  and 
quotes  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor and  his  as.sociates  to  show 
how  this  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
men.     It  considers  that: 


"The  effects  of  such  methods 
as   have   been  described  were 
manifest  even  on  October  29, 
1915,  when  Mr.  Lithgow-Osborne  visited  the  camp.     After  re- 
marking that  the  authorities  regard  their  prisoners  as  criminals 
whom  fear  alone  keeps  obedient,  Mr.  Osborne  proceeds: 

"  'In  no  other  camp  have  I  found  signs  of  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  i)risoners  that  what  they  might  say  to  me  would  result 
in  suffering  to  them  afterward.' 

"  Mr.  (Jerard,  speaking  of  his  visit  in  November,  says: 
"  'The  impression  gained   after  careful  examination   of  the 
camp  and  long  conversations  with  the  prisoners  was  (>\en  more 
unfavorable  than  1  had  been  led  to  expect.'" 

The  official  Norddentscfw  AlUjerneine  ZeUung  takes  up  the  mat- 
ter and  gives  a  general  denial  to  all  the  charges.     It  says: '      , 

■  "The  English  charges  made  i'esi)ecting  the  i)riso;iers'  camp 
ftt  Wittenberg  are  evidently  inventions.  As  to  the  details?  they 
shall  be  investigated,  but  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  these  ac-' 
cu.sations  merely  repeat  former  chargers  wliicOi  were  repuiliated 
not  only  by  Germany,  but  also  by  the  more  important  journals 
of  the  neutral  ))ress.  P'urther,  the  committee  of  American  sur- 
geons .  who  visited '  the  -Wittenberg  camp  (>xpresl-  the  opini()n 
that  the  general  hygienic  conditions  were  entirely  satisfactory."  , 
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HOLLAND'S  ATTACK  OF  NERVES 

AREMARKABLE  CRISIS  of  the  war  oceun-od  wlion 
Holland  recently  convened  a  secret,  session  of  her 
•  Parliament,  recalled  all  her  mihtary  officers  from  leave, 
and  stood  ready  for  battle.  At  the  time  the  most  impenetrable 
mystery  surrounded  the  cause  of  all  this  frenzied  preparation, 
l)ut  the  true  and  highly  amusing  facts  have  now  transpired. 
It  appears  that  aU  this  hubbub  was  due  to  a  notice  pas'ted  up 
in  the  window  of  a  book-store  in  Amsterdam  to  the  effect  that 
the  Alhed  Powers,  acting  tkrough  Great  Britain,  had  presented 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Netherlands  demanding  the  right  to  pass 
Allied  troops  through  Dutch  Flanders  for  an  attack  on  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  rear.  The  enterprising  correspondent  of  the  Hague 
Ai'ondpofti  saw  the  notice,  telegraphed  it  to  his  paper,  and  im- 
mediately the  seat  of  Government,  was  in  a  panic.  Just  where 
this  mischievous  notice  came  from  is  told  by  the  Amsterdam 
Handehblad,  Avhich  says: 

"We  hear  wdth  certainty  that  the  report  pubhshed  by  the 
book-store  as  to  an  ultimatum  from  England  was  spread  by 
the  Gei-man  Consul,  Baron  von  Humboldt-Dachroeden.  The 
consul  says  he  i-ecei\'ed  the  report  from  The  Hague  and  had 
every  reason  to  accept  it  as  correct,  and  therefore  published  it. 
Later  he  heard  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  possibilities,  and  he 
communicated  that  information  to  several  persons." 

The  report,  however,  was  obviou.sly  accepted  as  correct  in 
Germany,  for  we  find  the  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung 
thus  wTiting  to  his  paper: 

"From  the  best  source  I  hear  that,  in  view  of  the  general 
military  situation  and  of  news  which  has  been  received  and  is 
worthy  of  respect  about  the  possibiUty  of  a  landing  on  the 
Dutch  coast,  the  Dutch  Ministry  has  felt  obliged  to  put  its 
.Army  into  the  highest  possible  state  of  readiness.  Everything 
indicates  that  the  Dutch  Government  is  firmly  determined  to 
oppose  by  arms  and  with  full  emphasis  every  attempt  at  a 
violation  of  Dutch  neutraHty." 

Similarly  the  Kolnische  Zeitvng  remarked  in  an  editorial: 

"The  fact  that  in  certain  circumstances  Dutch  neutrality  will 
not  be  respected  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Greece,  and  the 
calculation  of  our  enemies  may  be  that  what  they  could  not 
attain  by  military  means  through  the  occupation  of  Saloniki 
thev  may  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  bv  pressure  upon  neutral 

'  Holland." 


While  these  com- 
ments were  being  wTit- 
ten,  the  source  of  the 
rumor  was  discoA'ered. 
Tile  Dutch  J^'oreign 
Office  published  an  em- 
phatic denial  that  any 
suggestion  of  an  ulti- 
matum had  been  re- 
ceived from  P]ngland. 
The  British  Legation  at 
The  Hague  was  fui'l- 
ous,  and,  in  a  statement 
sent  to  all  the  principal 
papers  in  the  Nether- 
lands, said: 


THAT   BHITlsn    "ULTIMATUM." 
We're  not  frightened  now;  we  can  see  who's  pulling  the  strings." 

— De  Atnsterdammer 


"As  the  British  Minister  is  informed  that  it  is  impossible  under 
the  law  of  the  Netherlands  to  institute  proceedings  against  the 
Avondpost,  he  is  obliged  to  take  this  unusual  method  of  in- 
forming the  Netherlands  people  that  his  (Jovernment  has 
heard  \vith  great  disgust  of  the  methods  employed  to  sow  dis- 
trust of  the  British  Government  in  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  any  renewed  efforts  again  to  rouse  sentiments  in  a  similar 
manner  will  meet  with  the  complete  disbelief  that  they  deserve." 

Meanwhile  the  news  filtered  through  into  Austria,  and  the 
Social-Democratic  organ  of  Vienna,  the  Arbeiler  Zeil^mg,  a 
journal  which  is  as  free-spoken  as  its  Berlin  colleague,  Vorwartn, 
makes  merry  at  the  expense  of  Baron  von  Humboldt  and  Dr. 
von  Kiihlmann,  the  German  Minister  at  The  Hague.     It  says: 

"The  Consul-General  with  the  name  so  famous  in  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  Germany — we  note  here  that  it  was  not  an 
Austro-Hungarian  official — who  spread  the  news  of  the  ulti- 
matum had  no  need  to  pubhsh  evidences  in  the  press  that  he 
acted  in  good  faith.  Evidences  of  that  can  be  given  by  the 
officials  of  the  Amsterdam  bank  from  which  he — and  with  him 
a  second  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  whose  position  and 
name  would  have  seemed  to  intend  him  for  greater  coolness  in 
the  hour  of  danger — removed  his  money  in  the  utmost  haste  and 
not  without  comic  effect.  The  two  gentlemen  have  now  put 
their  money  back  again." 

Passing  from  gay  to  grave,  the  Arheifer  Zeilung  deplores  the 
incident  as  liable  to  cause  Teutonic  unpopularity: 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  countries  of  the  Central 
Powers.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  change  of  feeling  in  their  favor 
that  many  have  imagined.  There  is  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  all  the  great  apparatus  of 
the  press,  moving  pictures,  and  so  on.  The  Adolent  dishke  of 
Germany  Avhich  broke  out  at  the  time  of  the  passage  through 
Belgium,  after  the  flight  from  Antwerp,  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusilania,  and  especially  after  the  sinking  of  the  Tubantia,  is 
as  much  alive  as  ever.  And  one  of  the  reasons  may  be  seen 
walking  about  the  streets  of  Amsterdam." 

As  one  of  the  parties  involved,  beyond  the  official  denials, 
Great  Britain  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  woiried.  In 
the  press  we  find  more  mystification  than  anything  else.  For 
example,  the  London  Outlook  remarks: 

"The  crisis  in  HoUand  seems  to  be  dying  down.  At  its  height 
it  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  crisis  any  country'  has 
known,  for  what  it  was  all  about  Avas  and  still  remains  a  mystery 
to  everybody,  even  to  the  people  most  concerned.  It  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  lurid  lies  of  German  propagandists 
can  have  induced  the  Netherlands  Government  to  beheve  that 
the  Allies  contemplated  any  violation  of  Dutch  neutrality, 
nevertheless  it  is  perhaps  as  Avell  that  the  harboring  of  such 
interttions  has  been  categorically  and  officially  denied.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  almost  as  impossible  to  believe  that  any  real 
immediate  danger  was  presumed  to  lurk  upon  the  German  border, 
for  even  Germany's  international  stupidity  is  not  so  great  as  to 
prompt  her  Avantonly  to  bring  into  the  field  against  her  so  re- 
doubtable a  foe  as  the  quiet  and  slow,  but  indomitable  and 
tenacious,  Dutch." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  quotes  an  interview  given  by  Lord 
Newton,  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Lord  Newton  is  full  of  admiration  at  the  way  the 
"German  diplomats  offset  the  sinking  of  the  Tubantia  and 
the  Palembang,"  and  he  continues: 

"The  Germans  saw  the  just  passion  into  which  the  Nether- 
lands had  been  thrown  by  tlieu-  insolent  and  brutal  naval  policy, 
and  attempted  to  create  a  diversion  of  feeling.  Accordingly,  at 
the  close  of  the  Allies'  Conference  in  Paris,  the  occa- 
sion was  seizt>d  by  Germany's  intriguing  agents  io 
insert  in  some  unwary  newspapers  t  lu>  ridiculous  rumor 
that  Great  Britain  had  demanded  of  Holland  per- 
mission to  land  trooi)s  on  her  shores  in  order  to  attack 
Germany,  and  this  coinciding  with  some  quite  ordinary 
military  measiu-es  in  process  of  being  taken  by  the 
Netherlands  GoAcrnmcMit,  was  used  to  raise  a  baseless 
scare  in  certain  Dutch  quarters.  .  ,  .  Great  Britain  has 
no  intention  of  trving  to  interfere  Avith  the  bona-fidr 
home  trade  of  llolliind,  but  in  \he  (>xercise  of  her  bel- 
ligerent rights  slie  conclndos  tliat  siie  is  justified  in 
cutting  off  German  overseas  trade  through  Holland." 


PREPARING   FOR   PREPAREDNESS   BY   ROAD-BUILDING 


THE  FIRST  THIXC,  the  Romans  did  wheu  Ihey  had 
conquered  a  province  was  to  gridiron  il  with  military 
roads.  They  took  no  chances,  but  built  these  roads 
so  strongly  and  well  that  they  would  make  the  average  American 
highway  look  like  an  Indian  trail.  Some  of  them  are  usable 
to-day.  What  will  the  average  American  "good  road"'  look 
like  in  the  year  ^.lOO 
A.D.?  Roads  are  a  good 
element  in  any  plan  for 
military  preparedness, 
besides  coming  in  handy 
also  in  the  piping  times 
of  peace.  Writing  in 
Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting (Chicago,  April 
26).  iNIajor  P.  S.  Bond, 
of  the  United  States  En- 
gineer Corps,  reminds  us 
that  mobility  can  take 
the  place  of  numbers, 
Avhereas  numbers,  how- 
ever great,  can  not  well 
supply  the  lack  of  mo- 
bility. The  usefulness 
of  a  substantial  system 
of  highways  in  war. 
Major  Bond  says,  can 
scarcely  be  overstated, 
but  it  can  be  misunder- 
stood, and  frequently  is. 
He  goes  on : 


Courtesy  of   "  M  .t'l,"  K.nv  Yulli. 

AN  ALLY  NEEDED   IN  A  HURRY. 


Tliis  tractor  made  eleven  miles  in  1  V>  hour.s.  over  bad  roads,  with  a  twenty-ton 
load,  hut  ser\nceable  highways  would  have  saved  half  the  time. 


"Om*    freedom    from 
wars,  during  long  peri-  / 

ods,  has  made  the  term  'military  road'  little  more  than  a  his- 
torical phrase  in  America.  It  calls  to  mind  the  Cumberland 
pike  and  suggests  the  conditions  of  military  enterprise  that  gave 
rise  to  our  constitutional  provision  for  Federal  military  roads. 

"Those  conditions  antedate  the  railroad.  In  the  present 
state  of  affairs  the  longer  hauls  for  the  assembling  of  soldiers, 
munitions,  and  supplies  will  almost  invariably  be  made  by  rail. 
Military  considerations  do  not  call  for  long  single  lines  of  road 
through  the  interior  of  the  nation  so  much  as  for  intensive 
systems  of  parallel  and  intersecting  roads  in  the  probable  zones 
of  actual  warfare,  in  case  of  attack  bj-  a  foreign  enemy. 

"To  appreciate  the  tremendous  usefulness  of  such  road 
systems,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re\'iew  some  of  the  conditions 
of  modern  war  as  exemplified  in  Europe  to-day.  In  speaking 
of  innovations,  1  use  the  word  with  respect  to  popular  American 
conceptions  of  war,  which  are  still  largely  founded  on  the  Civil 
War  of  the  sixties.  The  European  War  has  really  developed 
very  few  innovations,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  military 
student.  Attacks  by  gas  and  liquid  fire,  effective  as  surprizes, 
have  been  among  these  few.  The  general  natiu-e  of  the  struggle 
was  either  anticipated  ])y  military  men  or  actually  demonstrated 
in  the  other  wars  of  the  last  two  decades..  I  wish  particularly 
to  refer  to  some  phases  of  modern  war  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  highways. 

"While  less  reliance  than  formerly  is  placed  upon  permanent 
fortifications,  tren3h  warfare  between  nearly  equal  forces  tends 
to  develop  a  condition  of  deadlock,  in  which  the  tactics  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  siege.  Hence  the  routes  of  supply  do  not, 
under  certain  conditions,  vary  as  much  as  in  the  old  days  of 
open  fighting  when  one  army  would  pursue  another  half  across 
a  continent  on  foot. 

"Not  only  are  routes  of  distribution  more  nearly  permanent, 
but  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  traffic  are  such  as  to  justify 


and  require  tiie  most  substantial  kind  of  highways.  Larger 
armies  eat  more  food.  Larger  and  more  intricate  guns  consume 
immensely  more  ammunition.  The  British  army  in  Belgium 
is  said  to  have  fired  more  shells  in  a  single  day  than  were  used  in 
the  entire  Boer  War.  These  are  transported  from  the  railroad- 
terminals  to  the  place  of  consumption  \ery  largely  by  motor- 
truck, and  the  effect  on  any  but  the  most  substantial  roads 

can  be  imagined. 

"Add  to  these  condi- 
tions the  mobility  now 
required  for  \ery  hea\  y 
guns.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  i)lacing  and 
replacing  of  ordnance 
weighing  many  tons  per 
piece  —  the  saving  of 
guns  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den retreat — would  be 
virtually  impo.ssihle  im- 
der  the  conditions  that 
prevail  on  most  Ameri- 
can highways  during 
long  seasons,  or  would 
impose  the  heaviest  pos- 
sible tasks  upon  the 
engineering  arm  of  the 
ser\'ice. 

"We  have  pictures 
showing  the  kind  of 
improvised  roads  upon 
which  the  resourceful 
Germans  lia^e  been 
compelled  to  rely  in 
Russia.  They  follow  t  he 
principles  of  the  old 
American  corduroy  road, 
with  a  foundation  of 
stringers  and  transverse 
logs,  on  which  are  laid 
brush  and  dirt.  The 
contrasting  advantages  of  level,  durable  road-surfaces,  prepared 
in  time  of  peace  with  an  eye  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  are  so 
striking  as  to  make  comment  unnecessary. 

"But  the  greatest  advantage  of  motor-trucks  and  suitable 
motor-roads  has'  yet  to  be  mentioned.  To  appreciate  it,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  the  broad  nature  of  battle-tactics.  War  is 
not  unlike  football.  An  army  must  hold  the  foe  in  check  at  all 
points  on  the  line,  and  relies  for  its  success  upon  smashing  attacks 
by  the  concentration  of  troops  at  some  particular  point.  In  the 
old  days  the  plan  of  attack  was  often  concealed  from  the  enemy 
until  the  moment  when  it  was  sprung.  Distance  and  natural 
obstacles  to  vision  made  it  possible  to  work  out  a  maneuver 
with  comparative  leisure.  To-day  the  hostile  aeroplane  hovers 
overhead  and- conveys  prompt  information  of  the  concentration 
of  any  considerable  body  of  troops  to  any  given  quarter. 

"To  render  such  an  attack  effective,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  it  a  sudden  attack,  like  the  dash  of  the  backfield  in  a 
football  game.  To  be  able  to  move  a  Avhole  division  by  truck 
and  auto  to  a  critical  point  at  a  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
an  hour  would  greatly  facilitate  both  offense  and  defense.  It  is 
said  that  the  battle  of  the  Marno  was  won  by  the  sudden  con- 
centration of  French  trooj^s,  using  motor-transport  over  the 
splendid  chaussees  of  France,  upon  the  German  left  wing." 

One  road,  Major  Bond  goes  on  to  say,  will  not  suffice  for  tactics 
of  this  sort.  The  ideal  would  be  several  parallel  ones  traversing 
the  line  of  battle,  with  frequent  cross-roads  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  reenforcements.  In  war,  football,  or  chess,  ho 
says,  there  is  only  one  rule  for  success,  and  that  is  to  oppose  a 
lesser  force  with  a  greater  at  a  crucial  point.  The  largest  army 
may  not  always  win,  because  three-quarters  of  it  may  be  out 
of  action   through  failure;   of    transport   facilities.     When    this 
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fact  is  digested,  tlio  ijTunense  tactieal  value  of  paving  can  be 
better  appreciated.     The  -writer  goes  on: 

"The  motor  can  thus  lessen  the  fatigue  of  forced  marches  and 
increase  their  possible  radius  fivefold  or  more.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  motors  will  tak«»  o\er  part  of  the  work  of  transport 
formerly  accomplished  by  rail. 

"The  unimproved  higliway  is  our  weakest  link  to-day,  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  transport.  America  has  the  railroads. 
It  has  the  autos  and  auto-trucks.  Whether  the  latter  can  be 
used,  or  whether  we  miist  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  mule-whacker 
and  the  ilreary  march,  rests  with  those  who  are  responsible  for 
our  highway  improvements.  Any  city  Avithin  a  hundred  miles 
of  our  coast  or  frontier  may  some  day  be  the  base  of  military 
operations  that  will  put  its  sun-ounding  highways  to  the  severest 
test.     Very  few  would  meet  it  creditably." 


CopyriKJltj-H   hy  lliulfi\v<ind  ami  rtuli-rwiuni. 

THE   HINDRANCE  OP   IJNPHEPA  KBDNESS   IN   KOAD-BUILDING. 
All  army's  sreatP^st  enemy  may  lio  underfoot,  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  peace-times. 


MORTALITY  OF  BOY-BABIES— In  size  and  weight  the  baby- 
boys  start  life  with  an  average  advantage  of  four  or  five  ounces 
over  their  little  sisters,  but  the  girls  seem  better  able  to  resist 
the  unfavorable  influences  that  t;arry  oft"  such  a  large  projjortion 
of  infants.  A  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London, 
March  25)  who  discusses  this  fact  seems  unable  to  give  any 
adequate  reason  for  it.     He  writes: 

"The  first  indication  of  a  distinct  pathological  predisposition 
is  shown  by  the  greater  mortality  among  male  infants,  so  much 
so  that  even  tho  more  nuiles  are  born,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  life  females  may  predominate.  Tetany  is  said  to  be  more 
frequent  in  boys  and  convulsions  in  girls,  and  the  latter  display 
an  overwhelming  liability  to  suffer  from  chorea.  .  .  .  The 
(litference  can  not  be  due  to  any  lack  of  (^are  affecting  the 
male  infant;  on  the  contrary,  in  most  countries  the  birth  of  a 
boy  is  the  source  of  special  congratulation.  No  influence 
can  be  invoked  to  explain  this  excess  of  male  deaths  except 
a  less  resistance  to  disease — a  proclivity  that  operates  in  all 
latitudes. 

"  Taking  the  coefficuent  of  mortality  among  female  infants  as 
100,  that  of  boys  has  varied  from  12.'^  in  England  and  .121  in 
France  to  110  in  Servia  and  Jai)an.  This  proportion  holds  good 
even  in  coimtries  with  a  high  ail-romul  infantile  mortality,  and 
the  ratio  is  much  the  same  during  the  age-period  0-5  years. 
In  the  age-period  5-15  the  rates  for  the  two  sexes  are  almost 
identical,  but  after  20  years  of  age  the  mortality  among  females 
again  falls.  Speaking  generally,  it  'nay  jjerhaps  be  said  that 
the  boy  reacts  more  violently  to  disease  than  the  girl,  is  more 
easily  knocked  over  than  the  lattei-,  does  not  recuperate  as 
(iuickl>'  when  the  illness  takes  a  favorable  turn,  and  does  not 
offer  as  much  resistance  when  suffering  from  chronic  affections." 


THE   SUCCESSFUL   ENGINEER 

WHAT  CHARACTERISTICS  make  a  successful  engi- 
neer? The  solution  of  this  question  has  been  regarded 
bj'  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  as  worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  a  special  investigation, 
which  is  now  being  made  by  I^of.  C.  R.  Mann.  Professor 
Mann,  we  are  told  bj'  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  World 
(New  York,  April  15),  is  laying  emphasis  on  a  group  of  factors 
which  influence  the  advance  of  the  engineer  quite  apart  from  his 
technical  knowledge.  One  factor  is  what  may  be  called  the 
integi'ating  function — organizing  ability.  This  land  of  ability, 
we  are  told,  is  being  demanded  in  particular  from  the  electrical 

engineer.  He  is  now  participating  largely 
in  the  directing  of  human  affairs.  Says 
the  editor: 

"In  the  large  groups  of  men  employed 
by  operating,  manufacturing,  and  con- 
struction companies  the  individuals  have 
to  be  functioned  and  coordinated  to  a 
common  end.  As  these  gi'oups  grow  largei* 
these  individual  duties  become  more  and 
more  diverse.  Moreover,  the  different 
groups  in  the  industry  are  being  special- 
ized so  that  organizing  powers  are  needed 
to  keep  their  interests  bound  togethei-. 
Tlais  is  a  new  phase  of  the  engiiieer's 
work.  Where  once  his  attention  was  con- 
fined to  the  forces  and  materials  of  na- 
ture, now  it  comprises  as  well  the  ac- 
tions and  characteristics  of  human  na- 
ture. Organizing  involves  two  processes: 
dividing  and  recombining — analysis  and 
sjTithesis. 

"  The    first  proce.s.s   has  been  success- 
fully carried    out  by    the    engineer,    not 
only  in  liis  own  industry ,'but  throughout 
the  whole  economic  world.     Solely  as  a 
result  of  liis  efforts  have  men  been  func- 
tioned.    By   his   engines   and  apparatus 
has  the  di\ision  of  labor  been  produced. 
The  individual  is  no  longer  a  Jack  of  all 
trades;    he  is  a  specialist.    And  as  with 
the  human  unit,  so   alsfo  wnth    the  geo- 
graphical.    Each  community  is  a  special- 
ist;    railroads   hsbxe  allowed  districts  to 
concentrate  on  the "^  industries  to  which  they  are  best  suited. 
The  functioning  of  men  and  of  groups  has  made  every  one  de- 
pendent on  one  another." 

These  tremendous  effects  on  industry  were  not  the  engineer's 
deliberate  object  in  first  devising  his  machines.  His  first  step 
in  organizing  was  made  uncon.sciously ;  but  it  now  behooves  him 
to  perform  consciously  the  second  step,  by  coordinating  his 
units.  So  far,  industrial  output  has  been  greatly  increased; 
the  danger  is  in  limiting  the  creative  output.  The  engineer 
must  now  confer  the  process  of  integration.  He  must  study 
the  human  element  in  his  organization.  What  this  implies  the 
writer  goes  on  to  explain  as  follows: 

"This  process  means  handling  human  niachinery,  and  it 
involves  an  obserxation  of  men  and  a  knowledge  of  motives. 
In  this  realm  new  laws  apply.  Men  are  not  made  as  duplicate 
and  interchangeable  units.  Their  characteristics  vary  widely. 
Fornuilas  are  lacking,  and  a  study  has  to  be  made  of  indiA'iduals. 

"In  his  power-stations  and  in  his  numufacturing-plants,  the 
electrical  engineer  and  the  electrical  superintendent  haxe  two 
sets  of  mechanisms  to  deal  with — the  hunum  and  the  inanimate. 
In  an  apparatus  each  wire  and  part  has  its  duty  predetermined 
with  an  exact  knowledge  as  to  how  it  will  operate.  Not  so  in  an 
organization.  There  t lie  st ructin-e  is  biological  and  the  functions 
can  at  best  be  an'anged  only  proxinuitely.  Allowance  must 
be  left  for  the  creative  })ow»'rs  of  the  men  filling  the  positions. 
Their  duties  can  not  be  squared  t)ff  into  rigid  compartments; 
elasticity  must  be  given.  That  men  as  well  as  machines  ami 
materials  demand  attention  is  not  a  new  thought,  but  that  this 
integrating  function  of  the  engineer  has  a  broader  meaning 
should  not  be  overlooked." 
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GIRLS'   SCHOOLS   FOR   BOYS? 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TRAINING  that  we  give  in  our 
schools  is  especially  fitted  for  girls,  but  not  for  boys. 
Nevertheless  we  continue  to  give  it  to  boys  and  girls 
alike;  in  other  words,  when  we  want  to  train  a  boy  for  business 
wo  send  him  to  a  girls'  school.  This  would  appear  to  sum  up 
the  judgment  of  present  commercial  training  passed  by  the 
Cleveland  Education  Survey  and  presented  in  its  twelfth  report, 
"Boys  and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work,"  by  Bertha  M.  Stevens. 
The  proofs  that  present  training  fits  girls  but  not  boys  for 
business  are  said  to  be  numerous.  Over  one  hundred  employers 
have  been  interviewed  and  their  opinions  and  practises  are 
summarized.  "  Girls  are  used  as 
(hey  are  received,  for  they  have 
been  shaped  very  well  for  the 
places  they  are  to  fill.  Employers 
disregard  the  preparation  of  boys, 
and  have  proceeded  as  if  dealing 
with  unformed  material."  We 
quote  further  from  an  abstract 
of  the  report  furnished  by  the 
Sm-vey: 

"Wages  always  offer  an  index 
of  value  in  business.  See  what 
1  hey  show  about  the  training  of 
girls  and  boys.  All  girls  with  com- 
mercial training  are  divided  into 
two  classes — those  with  grade- 
school  preparation  and  those  with 
high-school  preparation.  More 
t  han  half  the  high-school  girls  re- 
ceived advances  of  $4  per  montli 
or  more  in  two  years'  time.  None 
of  the  grade-schoolgirls  did.  Less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  high-school 
girls,  but  more  than  half  the  grade- 
school  girls,  received  no  raise. 

"Compare  the  boys.  Those 
w-orking  the  same  time  were  di- 
vided into  those  earning  $20  or 
more  per  week  and  those  earning 
less  than  $20.  Education  has 
made  no  apparent  difference  in 
wage-earning.  As  many  with 
any  given  training  were  small 
earners  as  large 

"Wages  show  that  girls'  training  for  business  is  valuable  and 
that  boys'  training  doesn't  produce. 

"The  experiences  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  work  back  up  the 
opinions  of  employers  and  wage-results.  Interviews  were  held 
with  one  hundred  graduates  of  a  commercial  school,  good  as 
such  schools  go. 

"Of  sixty  girls,  only  one  exprest  general  dissatisfaction  with 
her  training.  Of  forty  boys,  only  ten  approved  of  it  in  an 
unqualified  way.     Typical  comments  of  boys  are: 

"  'It's  too  good  for  it!  Boys  who  never  went  to  commercial 
school  are  doing  this  work  the  same  as  L' 

"  'I  could  hav(!  got  that  knowledge  quicker  than  in  foiu- 
years.  Business  men  want  experience  more  than  schooling, 
anyway.' 

"  'Employers  don't  make  a  note  of  it  whether  you  went  to  a 
commercial  school  or  not.' 

"  'I  didn't  need  a  commercial  training  to  hold  down  this 
$40  job.' 

"The  positions  held  by  girls  and  boys  give  further  proof  that 
present  training  fits  girls  and  misfits  boys.  The  two  largely 
do  different  kinds  of  w^ork.  No  wonder  the  same  schooling 
gives  different  results. 

NUMBER  OK  MEN  AND   WOMEN  IN  EVERY 
ONE  HUNDRED  IN  EACH  KIND  OF  .JOB 
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"This  table  shows  that  boys  for  the  most  part  go  into  positions 
where  general  abilities  need  to  be  applied  to  commercial  work. 
Girls  take  jobs  requiring  specialized  training  or  knowledge.  i\s 
a  result,  the  following  recommendations  are  given  for  future 
commercial  education: 

"A  girl  needs,  chiefly,  specific  training  in  some  one  line  of 
work.  She  has  a  choice  among  stenography,  bookkeeping,  and 
machine-operating. 

"A  boy  needs,  chiefly,  general  education,  putting  emphasis 
on  WTiting,  figuring,  and  spelling;  general  information;  and  the 
development  of  certain  qualities  and  standards. 

"For  students  electing  to  go  into  commercial  work,  general 
education  may  bo  taught  more  effectively  through  the  medium 
of  commercial  subjects  than  through  academic  ones. 

"Boys'    training   looks   forward    to    both   clerical   work    and 
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HOAD-BUILDERS— AN  ARMY  CONSTANTLY  IN  ACTION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  work  of  repairing  the  roads  for  the  huge  motoi'-trticks  bringing  up  men  and  supplies  must  go  on 
constantly.      Men  are  placed  three  yards  apart  along  the  military  road. 
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business  administration;  but  as  clerical  work  is  a  preparation 
for  business  and  is  likely  to  occupy  the  first  few  years  of  wage- 
earning,  training  should  aim  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
clerical  positions. 

"Clerical  positions  for  boys  cover  a  variety  of  work  which 
can  not  be  definitely  anticipated  and  can  not  therefore  be 
specifically  trained  for.  But  certain  fundamental  needs  aro 
common  to  all. 

"Most  of  the  specialized  training  for  boys  should  be  given  in 
night  continuation  classes. 

"Girl  stenographers  need  a  full  high-school  course  for  its 
educational  value  and  for  maturity.  Girls  going  into  other 
clerical  positions  can  qualify  with  a  year  or  two  less  of  education; 
but  immaturity  in  any  case  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

"Boys'  training  for  those  who  can  not  remain  in  school  should 
be  comprest  into  fewer  than  foiu*  years.  Immaturity  in  the  case 
of  boys  is  not  a  great  disadvantage. 

"Bookkeeping  has  general  value  in  the  information  it  gives 
about  business  methods  and  for  its  drill  in  accuracy. 

"Much  of  the  bookkeeping  in  actual  use  in  business  consists 
in  making  entries  of  one  kind  only  and  in  checking  and  verifying. 
ITnderstanding  of  debit  and  credit,  posting  and  trial-balance,  is 
the  maximum  practical  need  of  the  young(>r  workers. 

"Penmanship  demands  compactness,  legibility,  neatness,  and 
ease  in  writing;   also,  the  correct  writing  and  placing  of  figures. 

"The  chief  demand  of  business  in  arithmetic^  is  for  funda- 
mental operations — adding  and  multiplying;  also  for  ability  to 
make  calculations  and  to  verify  results  mcmtally. 

"Undergraduate  (>xperienco  in  scthool  or  business-offices  may 
be  a  valuable  method  of  acquainting  students  with  office  prac- 
tise and  with  business  organization  and  standards." 
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CATCHING   COLD 

THE  PHRASE  "to  catch  cold"  was  in  common  use 
before  tlie  "common  cold"  was  gt^nerally  believed  to  bo 
a  germ-disease.  Now  that  this  beli(>f  has  become  preva- 
lent, however,  the  verb  has  acquired  new  meaning  and  a  cold 
is  thought  to  be  "catching" — that  is,  infectious — in  tlu«  same 
WAX  that  measles  or  smallpox  is.  And  yet,  we  are  told  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (Chicago,  April  15),  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
at  least  some  types  of  cold  are  not  infectious.  One  may  catch 
cold  again  and  again;  in  other  words,  an  attack  does  not  confer 
even  temporary  immunity,  as  is  usually  the  rule  with  bacterial 
infections.  An  acute  nasal  catarrh,  or  so-called  "cold  in  the 
head,"  sometimes  promptly  follows  exposm-e  to  drafts  in  a  way 
that  seems  to  exclude  the  probabiUty  of  infection.  The  ^vi-iter 
goes  on  to  say: 

"This  diversity  of  opinion  mth  respect  to  common  colds, 
whereby  some  writers  assert  that  the  latter  are  always  due  to 
bacteria  of  some  sort,  while  others  decline  to  admit  this  mode 
of  origin  as  the  only  way  in  which  the  disturbance  in  health  is 
created,  has  given  rise  to  corresponding  divergences  in  the 
advice  as  to  the  hygiene  of  the  subject.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  Can  one  become  'hardened'  to  the  possibility  of  attack 
by  suitable  li\ang? 

"To  a  certain  degree  at  least,  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion 
and  immunity  to  changes  in  temperature  and  humidity  must  be 
acquired  by  different  phj^siologic  mechanisms.  The  'Hand- 
book of  Therapy,'  issued  by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
takes  a  middle  eom-se  in  these  words: 

"  'Whether  or  not  every  cold  is  due  to  contagion  or  to  a  germ, 
chilling,  whether  indoors  or  outdoors,  certainly  predisposes 
to  colds.  It  is  quite  probable  that  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  congests  the  inner  organs,  and  possibly  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  air-passages.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  is  congested  it  more  readily  becomes  inflamed  by  irritation 
or  by  germs.'" 

Leonard  Hill,  a  recent  observer,  found  that  the  mucous 
membrane  naturally  swells  in  warm,  moist  air,  and  that  on 
passing  from  warm  to  cold  air  it  becomes  paler,  but  still  remains 
swollen.  He  believes  that  the  defensive  mechanism  of  the  blood 
is  diminished  by  the  cold,  while  bacteria  grow  readily  in  the 
secretion  of  the  swollen  mucous  membrane.     To  quote  again: 

"Further  facts  regarding  the  exact  place  of  atmospheric 
changes  in  the  production  of  respiratory  disease  have  recently 
been  contributed  through  the  scientific  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  on  Ventilation.  Clinical  experiments  have 
been  conducted  on  nearly  150  male  subjects,  including,  among 
others,  workers  whose  occupation  in  itself  was  associated  with 
certain  distinctive  temperatures,  such  as  truck-drivers  exposed 
to  the  varied  weather-conditions,  boiler-makers  and  firemen 
used  to  hot,  dry  atmospheres,  and  laundry-workers  who  are 
exposed  to  heat  and  humidity.  These  subjects  have  been  ex- 
l)osed  in  an  experimental  chamber  at  times  for  several  hours 
to  extre:ne  heat  and  humidity  or  to  cold,  and  at  other  times 
they  have  been  shifted  back  and  forth  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Ordinarily  it  was  found  that  heat  causes  a  swelling  of 
the  inferior  tiu-binates  [bones]  of  the  nose,  tending  to  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  breathing-space,  and  to  increase  of  secretion 
and  reddening  of  the  membranes.  The  action  of  cold,  as  a 
rule,  is  just  the  oi)posite.  ...  In  the  industrial  workers,  men- 
tioned above,  whose  occupations  involved  continuous  exposure 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  these  typical  changes  were  not 
followed.  This  study  was  very  successful  in  pictm-ing  how  the 
membranes  of  the  nose  of  such  persons  are  less  able  to  make 
the  adaptations  of  the  normal  nose  to  changes  in  the  atmospheric 
environment. 

"A  further  suggestion  that  abnormal  conditions  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  may  be  produced  by  repeated  exposure  to  over- 
heating was  found  in  observations  among  long-time  workers  in 
hot,  moist  rooms  such  as  are  found  in  steam-laundries.  .  .  . 
Obviously  it  is  important  to  place  the  subject  of  'colds  in  the 
head '  on  a  more  scientific  basis  as'  the  result  of  investigations 
such  as  those  here  outlined.  .  .  .  Tlio  reactions  in  the  nasal 
mucous  membranes  produced  by  changes  in  atmospheric  en- 
vironment are,  says  Cocks,  too  frequent  and  too  definite  to  be 
disregarded.     Accordingly,  he  is  convinced  that  the  theory  of 


bacterial  infection  as  the  sole  cause  of  catarrhal  inflammations 
of  the  upper  air-passages  is  not  tenable,  since  the  changes 
produced  by  environment  must  materially  affect  the  incidence 
of  infection. 

"Elsewhere  Foster  reports  experiments  from  which  he  con- 
cludes that  common  colds — of  a  certain  type  at  least — are 
infectious  and  that-  the  causative  virus  ocjcurs  in  nasal  secretions. 
,  .  .  His  results  are  significant  and  should  be  followed  by  experi- 
menlsfor  further  evidence  pointing  toward  their  confirmation." 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

COULD  THE  HOSTS  WHO  FOUGHT  in  Flanders  cen- 
turies ago  look  doAvn  upon  the  scene  of  their  battles, 
they  would  miss  httle  except  the  bow.  One  can  not 
include  even  the  arrow,  for  we  drop  that  nowadays  from  aero- 
planes. The  editor  of  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York), 
who  writes  (April  15)  on  "Medieval  Revival  in  Warfare,"  sug- 
gests that  it  is  i-ather  remarkable  that  the  bow  has  not  yet 
appeared  on  the  fu-ing-line.  It  may  even  have  done  so  by  the 
time  the  reader  sees  these  words,  for,  as  this  writer  says,  it 
"might  prove  a  weapon  not  to  be  despised  in  repelling  a  night- 
attack  where  general  direction  is  about  the  only  thing  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  aim."     We  read: 

"On  the  defensive  side  the  steel  head-piece  has  reappeared 
in  the  trenches  after  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  disuse.  It 
is  rather  better  made,  considering  what  is  required  of  it,  than 
the  old  pattern,  and  saves  many  a  head  from  being  broken  by 
shrapnel-bullets,  which  it  easily  turns.  In  fact,  it  is  reported 
to  defiect  successfully  bullets  traveling  2,500  feet  per  second 
or  more.  i)rdinarily  speaking,  such  a  projectile  would  penetrate 
at  short  range  a  half-inch  of  boiler-iron  very  easily  if  it  struck 
squarely  point  on,  but  the  modern  bullet,  having  a  long  and 
tapering  point  to  decrease  the  air-resistance,  is  fairly  easily 
tm-ned  aside  if  it  strike  at  an  angle,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  ease, 
a  weU-shaped  head-piece.  Except  for  this  great  penetrating 
power  we  should  doubtless  have  body-armor  as  well;  in  fact, 
it  is  being  tried  in  Italy.  Its  place  is  partially  taken  by  small, 
loopholed  steel  shields,  behind  which  a  rifleman  can  work  his 
way  forward  with  a  fair  degree  of  immunity  from  hits. 

"Another  very  useful  item  in  defense  is  the  trench-periscope, 
of  which  divers  patterns  may  be  found  advertised  in  the  foreign 
papers.  It  is  a  simple  combination  of  mirrors  very  useful  for 
looldng  over  a  parapet,  either  directly  or  with  a  pair  of  binocu- 
lars, the  mirrors  being  made  large  enough  to  permit  the  latter 
use.  Old  Hevelius,  who  flourished  about  1G50,  might  well 
smile  to  see  his  polemoscope  put  to  such  good  use.  This  in- 
strument, on  which  he  set  great  value,  was  quite  exactly  the 
same  thing,  except  that  it  was  combined  with  a  single-barreled 
opera-glass.  Its  modern  form  is  merely  better  made  and  gives 
a  bigger  field. 

"The  barbed-wire  entanglement  is  substantially  the  old  abatis 
improved  in  structure.  A  tangle  of  barbed  wire  is  certainly 
better  than  a  small  tree  with  its  limbs  carefully  sharpened  and 
turned  point  forward  to  the  enemy,  particularly  if  the  wire  is 
thoughtfully  painted  green,  as  in  some  large  shipments  recently, 
so  as  to  make  it  less  conspicuous.  In  the  same  connection 
one  must  not  forget  the  pits  with  sharp  stakes  driven  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  amiable  caltrops — those  four-pointed  iron 
affairs  which,  thrown  on  the  ground,  always  stand  with  one 
point  up.  The  old  ones,  to  be  sure,  were  of  roughly  forged  iron, 
while  technical  skill  has  now  benevolently  provided  caltrops  of 
stamped  steel  with  viciously  sharp  edges  and  points  adai)ted  to 
the  same  old  work.  The  water-filled  moat  is  no  part  of  field- 
fortifications  now,  but  its  place  is  well  supplied  by  the  desperate 
defense  organized  along  canals  and  the  old  tactics  of  flooding 
the  country  to  drown  the  foe." 

When  it  comes  to  offense,  oiu*  autlior  finds  that  modern  in- 
genuity has  made  use  of  medieval  i)recodents  to  an  extent  that 
is  really  astonishing.     He  says: 

"First  to  the  front  comes  clattering  down  tlu'ough  the  cen- 
tm-ies  the  Roman  catapult,  the  spring-engine  invaluable  for 
heaving  stones  in  attack  or  defense.  It  was  used  all  through 
the  middle  ages  until  temporarily  driven  out  by  cannon,  and 
has  once  more  appeared  here  and  there  in  the  trenches,  just 
as  serviceable  as  when  Caesar's  legions  used  it  with  less  djuigor- 
ous  projectiles.     Indeed,  il  and  similar  \\eapons  are  singularly 
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convenient  when  the  ranges  draw  within  that  whieh  can  be 
conveniently  managed  by  an  ordinary  mortar.  Tlie  German 
tire-throwing  machine,  too,  comes  of  an  ancient  and  honorable 
lineage,  going  back  to  the  days  when  the  besieged  doused  the 
enemy  wth  boiling  oil  and  burning  pitch.  It  is  a  very  simple 
device,  this  flame-projector — merely  a  tank  filled  with  petrol 
under  a  pressure  of  several  hundred  jwunds  per  square  inch, 
and  provided  with  a  suitable  long  nozle  from  whi(!h  the  liquid, 
inflamed  by  an  electric  spark  as  it  leaves  the  tube,  can  be  di- 
rected in  a  neat  stream  into  the  enemy's  trenches  o\er  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  feet  or  so.  Had  petrol  been  available  five 
hundred  years  ago  it  would  have  been  welcomed  for  similar 
use  on  many  a  castle  rampart.  Even  the  bomb,  spreading 
poisonous  gases,  can  not  lay  claim  to  high  novelty,  since  it  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Chinese  stinkpot,  which  goes  ba(dv  to 
unknown  centuries.  The  wholesale  use  of  deadly  gases  poured 
from  the  trenches  and  borne  by  the  wind  against  the  enemy 
seems,  however,  to  be  an  innovation — a  refinement,  perhaps,  of 
the  old  scheme  of  smok- 
ing the  enemy  out,  tried 
in  many  a  medie^■al 
siege." 

Studying  missile  weap- 
ons a  little  further  the 
Nvriter  finds  reversion 
to  deadly  schemes  fore- 
shadowed, at  least,  in 
the  wars  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  hand  -  gre  - 
nade,  for  generations 
a  favorite  short-range 
weapon,  has  once  more 
<^ome  into  its  own.  Vast- 
ly more  effective  than 
the  crude  bomb  of  for- 
mer days,  it  takes  Van- 
ous  forms,  sometimes 
throwm  directly,  some- 
times lasht  to  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  yet  again 
delivered  by  some  i-ude 
kind  of  sling.  To  quoto 
further: 


range  trench-warfare  of  the  present  has  brought  back  means  of 
destruction  altogether  similar  to  those  of  the  ferocious  hand-to- 
hand  struggles  of  the  middle  ages." 


I  ..pjli^jliU-d  l>y  Uir    Kill    1.  I.  |.1„ 


i|>iiny  of  rt.-misylvariia. 


EMERGENCY  "EXITS"  FROM  A  POWDER-MILL. 

Head  first  or  feet  first  does  not  matter  when  (lie  uowder  "blows."    Life  depends 
on  roaciiiiig  a  slicleway  to  outdoors  Avithotit  a  second's  hesitation. 


"It  is  only  fair  to  note 
t  hat  the  advent  of  these 

cheerfid  innovations  has  been  met  by  improved  trenches,  deeper 
and  narrower  than  of  yore,  and,  when  feasible,  partly  roofed  over, 
so  that  popping  a  bomb  into  them  is  mtich  like  trjnng  to  snap 
a  nickel  into  a  slot-machine.  Similarly,  the  modern  trench  is 
more  liberally  provided  with  traverses,  or  their  equivalent,  than 
were  those  in  which  Uncle  Toby  valorously  served,  so  that  even 
when  a  shell  drops  into  the  slot  it  very  likely  wU  disable  no 
more  than  two  or  three  men. 

"The  mitrailleuse,  again,  however  clever  its  mechanical  de- 
sign, finds  ancient  prototypes  in  the  armories  of  Europe,  and, 
oddly  enough,  even  the  sliding -block  of  the  Krupp  breech-action 
may  be  found  in  a  piece  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Berlin 
.Vrsenal.  The  old-time  arms-maker  was  far  less  deficient  in 
inventive  ingenuity  than  in  means  of  execution. 

"Mine,  countermin<s  and  petard,  all  have  their  modern 
equivalents,  reenforced  by  guncotton  and  trinitrotoluol,  but 
used  with  no  more  desperate  courage  now  than  in  the  Thu-ty 
Years'  War. 

"  Even  the  familiar  scheme  of  screening  guns  and  men  by 
carefully  placied  foliage  harks  back  to  the  time  when  Birnam 
Wood  came  to  Dunsinane.  In  adroit  concealment,  however, 
the  war  widely  utilized  an  improvement  which  is  strictly 
of  modern  origin:  the  painting  of  ships,  guns,  and  even  men, 
in  streaks  and  spots  of  varied  colors,  so  that  they  are  quite 
lost  in  the  shifting  light  over  either  sea  or  land.  This  has  its 
origin,  doubtless,  in  recent  investigations  of  protective  colora- 
tion in  certain  animals,  which  nature  has  provided  with  spots 
and  streaks  that  blend  so  p(>rfectly  with  the  creature's  wonted 
surroundings  as  to  render  it  almost  invisible  ;it  a  short  distance. 
Here  increasing  knowledge  of  th(!  conditions  of  visibility  has 
enriched  the  art  of  war  with  a  radically  new  device. 

"AH  in  all,  it  is  rather  remarkai)le  to  discover  how  tho  close- 


EXPLOSION-ESCAPES 

IN  AN  INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company's  plant  at  Carney's  Point,  Md.,  printed  in  The 
Telephone  News  (Philadelphia,  April  15),  one  of  the  most 
readable  sections  relates  to  devices  for  giving  protection  or  facil- 
itating escape  in  case  of  explosion.  But  the  writer  bids  us  u!i- 
dcrstand,  to  start  Avith,  that  bad  explosions  in  good  powder-plants 
are  rare.  "It  is  not  exactly  reasonable  to  comi^are  the  making 
of  smokeless  powder  of  any  grade  with  pretzel-baking  or  button- 
hole   working,"    but    the    manufacture    of    explosives    is    quite 

comparable  \\ith  that 
of  steel,  for  instance, 
and  the  risk  of  acci- 
dent hardly  greater. 
We  read: 

■'You  will  come  across 
a  one-story  building  that 
is  two  hundred  feet  long, 
and,  upon  (examination, 
you  will  find  that  it  is 
constructed  in  sections, 
each  being  separated 
from  those  on  either  side 
by  very  thick  brick  di- 
viding-walls. Then,  if 
something  should  'hap- 
pen' in  one  of  the  set-- 
tions  (and  bear  in  mind 
that^  a  'flare'  takes  sev- 
eral seconds  to  develop 
and  does  not  come  as 
one  unexpected  'bang'), 
the  workers  in  that  sec-- 
tion  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
to  a  near-by  steel  fence, 
behind  which  they  await 
further  developments, 
while  the  men  in  the 
otiiersectionsmake  their 
exit  a  bit  more  leisurely, 
mindfulof  those  protect- 
ing brick  walls  which  keep  things  moving  in  a  vertical  plane. 

"Then,  too,  the  fire-escapes  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  lead- 
ing from  the  second-  and  third-floor  windoA\'s  of  the  taller  buildings 
would  delight  any  small  boy.  In  the  accompanying  })icture  a. 
line  of  them  is  shown.  Tne  modus  operandi  is  something  like 
this:  If  you're-  on  the  third  floor  and  feel  a  sneaking  desire  to 
seek  the  open  air,  run  to  a  window  and  turn  south;  the  metal 
chute  catches  j'ou  gracefully  and  volplanes  you  to  the  groimd, 
from  which  you  rise  gingerly  (to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  fellow 
who  is  chuting  the  chutes  just  two  seconds  behind  3'ou),  and 
either  leg  it  for  dear  life  or  walk  off  in  your  most  dignified 
manner,  just  as  tho  that's  the  way  you  always  come  down-stairs. 
"As  we  wandered  (very  gingerly)  through  the  maze  of  build- 
ings, only  a  few  of  which  w^e  peeked  into,  a  marvelo'us  variety 
of  aromas  assailed  us.  Near  the  ether- and  alcohol-houses  the 
effect  was  giddy,  to  say  the  least.  After  running  such  a  gant- 
let and  coming  upon  a  sign  reading,  '  Diphenylamine  House,' 
we  were  a  bit  puzzled  whether  the  Du  Pont  Company  \vas  ex- 
ploiting some  new-found  chemical,  or,  rather,  we  had  breathed 
in  an  overdose  of  fumes?  Pressing-houses,  dry-houses,  solvent- 
houses,  redaiming-'houses — <;very  building  seems  to  be  a  'house' 
in  the  powdej--man's  language,  and  they  were  of  a  variety  and 
number  almost  incomprehensible.  Huge  vaidtlike  structures 
were  eveiywdiere,  without  doors  and  with  windows  barred,  in 
which  the  picric  acid  is  stonnl.  Batteries  of  tanks  and  vats 
holding  incalculable  gallons  of  this  liquid  and  that !  Machine- 
shops,  too,  and  checkiYig-sheds  and  storage- vaults  innumerable! 
In  the  very  (;enter  of  the  reservation  stands  a  giant  watch- 
tower  wherein  a  man  is  stationed,  day  and  night — and  at  the 
first  sign  of  flame  or  smoke  the  company's  fire  de|)artinent  is 
on  tho  move,  while  to  every  corner  of  the  Du  Pont  map  goes 
out  tho  telephoned  word  that  trouble's  browing." 


LETTERS    ^    AND    -    ART 


DEMOCRATIZING   SHAKESPEARE 


WHILE  TvIR,  AIMES  has  been  lamenting  the  ravages  of 
democracj'  in  its  effect  iipon  the  theater,  efforts  are 
observable  on  all  sides  to  give  the  democratic  spirit 
"vvider  expression  in  the  home  of  the  drama.  A  slogan  has  been 
raised  by  a  group  of  people,  headed  by  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  herald- 
ing "the  eommimity-spirit  of  the  theater,"  and  America  may 


Courtesy  of  the  Boston  "Traascript." 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  STAGE  IN  MINIATURE. 

The  scene  represented  is  the  "Play  Scene"  from  "Hamlet."      The  utility  of  the  "inner  stage" 
of  the  Elizabethan  tlieater  is  plainly  indicated. 


bring  to  pass  the  unrealized  ideal  of  Great  Britain  to  celebrate 
Shakespeare's  tercentenary  with  the  establishment  of  an  endowed 
playhouse  devoted  largely  to  the  Shakespearian  drama.  That 
"the  people"  are  interested  in  Shakespeare  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  two  thousand  organizations  and  institutions  in  New 
York  have  taken  part  in  the  city's  tercentenary  celebrations. 
Mr.  Sothern  said  at  the  dinner  recently  given  in  his  honor  that 
whenever  he  and  Miss  Marlowe  had  played  Shakespeare  at 
popular  prices  they  "had  done  very  good  business,"  The 
democratic  character  of  the  celebrations  was  emphasized  by 
Dr.  William  E.  Bohn  at  the  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Kahn  to  the 
Mayor's  Honorary  Committee.  He  showed,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  that  "one  of  the  organizations  holding  a  Shake- 
spearian observance  was  the  Phrenologists  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  another  the  Association  of  Vhiropodists."  The  Com- 
mittee, moreover,  "received  a  formal  complaint  from  a  traffic- 
policeman  because,  the  members,  of  the  Now  York  Police  Do- 
partmedt-hUd  not' beeli  called  upon  to  bear  their  part  in  tho 


celebration."  The  future  aims  of  this  gathering  were  formulated 
by  James  M.  Beck,  ex-Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  adopted  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  noting  that 
"the  attendance  at  the  various  Shakespeare  performances"  and 
"the  wide-spread  interest  displayed  in  the  Shakespeare  ter- 
centenary celebration"  have  "demonstrated  that  the  people  in 

all  walks  of  life  are  ready  to  respond  to 
the  appeal  of  serious  art,"  and  recalling 
"the  cooperation  of  a  great  many  differ- 
ent organizations  toward  an  adequate  ex- 
pression of  the  community-spirit  in  art." 
It  "appears  desirable,"  they  continue, 
"to  perpetuate  and  enlarge  such  coopera- 
tion and  to  endeavor  to  give  comprehen- 
sive expression,  definite  aim,  and  sym- 
pathetic guidance  to  what  has  heretofore 
been  mainly  indeterminate  aspiration  and 
sporadic  and  scattered  effort,"  and  they 
have  therefore  decided  to  form  "a  per- 
manent organization  ...  to  sei*ve  the 
cause  of  art,  and  more  particularly  that 
of  tlie  stage  and  of  the  pageant,  and  to 
foster  and  give  exi)ression  to  the  com- 
munity-spu'it  and  to  community-effort 
in  art."  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect. 

The  production  of  "The  Tempest"  by 
the  Drama  Society,  now  running  at  the 
Centiu"y  Theater,  is  an  example  of  the 
successful  democratization  of  Shake- 
speare. "  '  The  Tempest '  is  actually  mak- 
ing money,"  cries  The  Mortung  Tele- 
graph (New  York).  "It's  a  show.  Tlie 
people  like  it,  flock  there  by  thousands, 
and.  gladly  pay  real  money  to  witness 
it."  "The  Tetupest"  employs  a  "higli- 
salaried  company  of  fine  actors,"  but 
"probably  the  largest  patronage  has  come 
from  students,  club-members,  employees' 
associations,  and  other  organizations  to 
whom  special  low-priced  tickets  are  sold 
at  rates  ranging  from  10  cents  to  $1." 
The  Drama  Society  also  looks  toward  the  permanency  of  its 
work  as  a  producing  agency: 

"There  are  tentative  plans  under  way  for  ne.xt  season,  which 
include  a  seldom-produced  play  by  Shakespeare  and  two  of  the 
Greek  classic  dramas.  Some  theater  other  than  the  Century 
probably  will  be  used  hereafter,  but  the  same  policj^  of  pains- 
taking selection  of  the  casts  will  be  followed.  There  mil  be  no 
effort  to  feature  any  particular  plaj^er,  and  the  employment  of 
stars,  as  such,  enters  not  at  all  in  the  managerial  ideas  of  tho 
Drama  Society. 

"  The  fund  for  free  tickets  for  poor  children,  which  was  recently 
placed  upon  an  enduring  basis  by  Clarence  Mackay,  will  he; 
increased,  and  the  low  scale  of  prices  to  the  general  public,  now 
ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1.50,  will  be  adhered  to,  or  even 
lowered  if  the  patronage  should  warrant.  Schools,  colleges, 
student  organizations,  and  associated  employees  nextjyear  will 
be  offered  the  same  rates,  from  10  cents  in  the  gallery  to  .')0 
cents  in  the  parquet,  and  modern  plays  of  a  high  order  tliat 
commercial  managers  may  ignore  will  be  iiroduced.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  establish  a  reinn'tory  or  lo  exploit  any  player 
iibovo  tho  merits  of  tho  play  and  its  i)cri'ormaneo." 
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The  production  to  which  "the  people"  are  responding  ^^•ith  such 
generous  enthusiasm  is  an  effort  "toward  a  reconstruction  not 
of  Shakespeare's  stage,  but  of  his  stage-craft,"  an  effort  to  give 
the  play  in  its  "dramatic  integrity"  never  attempted  in  three 
liundred  years.  There  is  a  permanent  front  set,  and  a  back 
alcove  where  the  scenes  placed  in  Praapero's  cave  can  be  i)layed. 
In  fact,  as  Mr.  John  Corbin  explains  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"  'The  Tempest'  nms  the  gamut  of  Shakespeare's  mechanical 
equipment.  A  ship  has  to  be  set  and  WTecked;  there  are  a  grove 
of  trees  on  one  side  of  the 

main  stage  and  a  rock  sty      I 

for  Caliban  on  the  other. 
A  mask  of  dancers  is 
made  to  vanish  'into  thin 
air,'  and  Ariel,  as  it  seems, 
indulges  in  an  aerial  flight 
or  two.  Elaborate  as  is 
the  equipment  of  the  stage 
of  the  Century,  it  was  built 
^\^th  reference  to  other 
needs  than  ours  and  lias 
proved  an  impediment  rath- 
er than  a  help.  Of  all  of 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
moreover,  'The  Tempest' 
is  the  most  delicate,  the 
most  elusive,  the  most  mys- 
terious and  baffling  in  its 
charm.  It  may  well  be  that 
its  quaUty  is  too  subtle,  too 
vanishing,  for  any  stage  or 
any  method  of  production. 

"That  'The  Tempest'  is 
a  classic  in  the  limited  world 
of  the  library  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  reasonable  doubt. 
With  the  exception  of '  Ham- 
let '  no  play  has  exerted  up- 
on the  finer  order  of  mind 
so  potent,  so  baffling  a 
charm.  Men  of  genius  as 
different  as  Browning  and 
Renan  have  drawn  from 
it  inspiration  for  works  that 
are  themselv^es,  in  their 
own  way,  masterpieces. 
But  what  of  the  very  differ- 
ent world  of  the  theater? 
In  one  of  his  most  human 
and  lucid  moments  Goethe 
defined  a  classic  as  a  work 
of  the  imagination  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury, remains  alive  and 
enjoyable  to  mankind.     Is 

'The  Tempest'  such  a  classic — a  classic  of  the  theater?  The 
astounding  fact  is  that  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  known  ng. 
In  the  three  himdred  years  since  Shakespeare 

Went  so  soon 
From  the  World's  Stage  to  the  Grave's  Tyring-rooine 

scenes  which  are  most  vital  dramatically  have  been  hacked  in 
pieces  or  transposed  to  an  absurd  context,  even  cut  out  al- 
together— and  all  to  accommodate  our  rigid  and  slow-moving 
picture  scenery.  Not  once  has  the  play  been  given  in  its  dramatic 
integrity— a  feat  which,  as  it  seems,  is  possible  only  on  the  stage 
for  which  it  was  written.  To  restore  it  to  its  ancient  rights  is 
the  contribution  of  the  Drama  Society  to  the  tercentenary  com- 
memoration.    The  result  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods." 

The  result  as  it  impresses  an  English  observer,  Mr.  Sidney 
Brooks,  is  one  to  call  for  superlatives  of  praise.  In  the  New 
York  Tribune  he  says: 

"What  I  seem  to  miss,  amid  the  stir  which  this  remarkal)le 
production  has  evoked,  is  the  realization  thai  it  is  proliably  the 
finest  and  most  rountled  performant-e  of  a  Shakespearian  play 
that  has  ever  been  seen  on  an  English-speaking  stage.  If 
Shakespeare  were  in  New  York  to-day,  to  whidi  of  the  theaters 
that  are  producing  his  dramas  would  he  go?" 


I 


WHY   THE   DRAMA   DECAYS 

T  WOULD  SEEM  like  aiming  at  a  Chestertonian  paradox 
to  say  that  some  of  our  esteemed  public  virtues  really 
make  for  \'ices  in  the  theater.  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  would 
probably  not  support  the  theorem  a})stractly  stated,  but  he 
tells  an  audience  that  "the  average  quality  of  plaj's  has  declined 
in  America  dm-ing  the  last  twenty  years"  for  such  surprizing 
reasons  as  these:  "First,  that  America  is  a  democracy;  secondly, 


A    SHAlvESl^liAKIAN     lilOCJONST  Kl, CATION. 

The  setting  used  at  the  Century  Theater  for  the  performance  of  "The  Tempest.  "  The  inner  stage 
shows  the  scene  of  Prospero's  cell.  The  entire  stage  is  used  for  the  scene  of  the  ship  and  its  wreck.  The 
upper  galleries  are  used  for  Prnspcrn's  '•my.stical  "  a])pearanoes. 


that  we  have  free  public  schools;  thirdly,  that  these  twenty 
years  have  brought  us  unexampled  material  prosperity;  and 
fourthly,  because  of  the  labor-unions  and  their  influence." 
Mr.  Ames,  who  has  managed  both  the  biggest  theater  and  the 
littlest  one  in  New  York,  gave  his  views  to  the  diners  who  were 
bidding  a  stage  farewell  to  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothern,  and 
his  remarks  are  reported  in  the  press  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
He  spoke  for  "  those  behind  the  cm-tain,"  and  made  the  frank 
admission  that  as  conditions  now  confront  us,  "the  good  plays 
are  so  submerged  and  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  inferior  rubbish 
that  they  seem  to  have  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  altogether,  ami 
so  given  the  stage  a  general  an*  of  retrogression."  This  is 
how  he  makes  it  out  that  "evils  spring  sometijues  from 
beneficent  sources": 

« 

"Democratic  America  has  stood  for  the  right  of  the  lowest 
citizen  to  better  his  social  position,  and  he  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity;  our  schools  have  made  a  certain 
level  of  education  not  only  free  but  compulsory;  the  national 
wealth  has  in<'reased  l)y  leaps  and  bounds;  and  \anous  social 
forces,  chief  among  them  the  labor-unions,  have  been  sifting 
this  wealth  down  through  all  classes  of  society.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  the  last  twenty  vears  those  in  .Vmerica  who  would 
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be  called  peasants  abroad  liave  ad^'anced  a  stride  in  the  social 
scale,  and  this  pressiu-e  from  beloAV  has  correspondingly  increased 
the  lower  middle  class;  and  in  turn  this  has  resulted  in  not  only 
doubling,  it  is  hardly  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  it  has  quintupled, 
cm"  theatergoers.  A  Avhole  ne^\'  section  of  the  public  has  got 
sufficient  mental  advancement  and  spending-money  to  become 
patrons  of  the  drama.  Slow  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  and 
finally  in  a  flood,  the  newly  sprung  playgoers  announced  then- 
advent.  Theaters  upon  theaters  were  built,  not  in  New  York 
only,  but  all  over  the  country — and  still  they  seemed  few. 

"The  celebrated  theatrical  'trust,'  which  had  hitherto 
pretty  nitich  controlled  things,  could  no  longer  keep  its  dams  in 
order.  And  still  the  tide  of  the  new  audience  contimied  to  rise. 
Plays  had  to  he  found  to  feed  them — and  players  were  found; 
but  from  the  qiutlity  of  the  dramatic  fare  they  ob\'iously  relished 
and  demanded  we  gaged  the  quahty  of  the  new  patrons.  And 
we  found,  to  otir  regret  and  yours,  that  it  was  not  the  intellectual 
pid)lic  that  had  quintupled — it  was  the  less  intelligent.  They 
were  imiocent  of  dramatic  standards  and  of  culture.  To  them 
a  play  was  just  a  'show.'  They  cared  notlting  for  such  things 
as  character-delineation  or  psychological  analysis,  or  subtleties 
of  dialog — in  short,  for  the  tilings  that  make  drama  literature. 
They  wanted  a  good  '  show ' — and  their  definition  meant  merely 
a  simple,  rapid,  exciting  story,  told  in  terms  of  action.  The  more 
intelligent  public  had  increased,  too,  of  course,  but  in  comparison 
its  increase  was  so  small  as  to  be  negligible." 

With  tears  in  his  voice  Mr.  Ames  declares  that  if  "you  want 
an  intellectually  aristocratic  drama,  you  must  have  an  intel- 
lectually aristocratic  audience."  He  points  his  trtiism  by  an 
example  and  a  comparison  that  will  appeal  especially  to  all 
believers  in  the  democratic  mission  of  America: 

"Russia  has  the  most  advanced  stage  to-day;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  popidation  Russia  has  the  fewest  theaters  and  audi- 
ences almost  exclusively  (h*awn  from  the  upper  classes.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  man  who  drives  you  in  a  drosky  to  the  Art 
Theater  in  Moscow  ever  dreams  of  going  inside?  He'd  as  soon 
expect  an  invitation  to  the  Czar's  garden-party.  Yet  not  a 
month  ago  I  drove  to  a  New  York  theater  in  a  taxi,  and  as  I 
paid  my  fare  the  driver  asked:  'Boss,  what  time  does  this  show 
begin?'  'Half -past  eight.'  'Just  got  time  to  make  the  garage 
and  get  the  wife,'  said  he.  'I'm  going,  too.'  Well,  there  you 
are!  The  taxi-driver  and  his  wife — or,  to  be  more  aceiu-ate, 
the  class  just  above  him  in  the  social  scale — outnumber  any 
other  in  the  average  modern  audience  four  or  five  to  one. 
This  is  what  we  have  grown  to  call  the  General  Public — the 
ptiblie  that  pays  the  piper,  and  therefore  calls  the  tune.  And  so 
most  of  us  behind  the  curtain  began  vigorously  to  pipe  ragtime. 
Sometimes  when  we  got  very  rich  or  very  courageous  we'd  take 
a  little  ther  in  Beethoven  and  Debussy  and  then  come  back 
and  pipe  ragtime  more  vigorously  than  ever — to  pay  our  bills. 

"We  don't  like  ragtime  ourselves  as  well  as  other  dramatic 
music,  I  assiu-e  you.  Any  one  that  really  knows  the  people 
back  of  the  curtain  will  tell  you  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  both 
actors  and  managers  would  mightily  prefer  to  give  the  public 
better  plays  than  the  public  wants.  They  sometimes  under- 
estimate the  public  taste,  it  is  true;  but  quite  as  often  they  fail 
by  aiming  too  high.  They  are  accused  of  lacldng  courage  to 
experiment.  Well,  we're  obliged  to  lean  toward  caution  if  we 
mean  to  spend  more  than  a  few  flushed  and  feverish  years  in 
this  trade 

"No;  the  trouble  with  the  di'ama  now,  and  for  several  years 
in  the  past,  is  that  it  is  dominated  by  a  great,  new,  eager,  cluld- 
like,  tasteless,  honest,  crude  General  Public;  and  as  for  blam- 
ing anybody — well,  it's  pretty  poor  ftm  blaming  a  great  primal 
force  like  gravitation  or  democracy." 

If  the  situation  is  discouraging  to  the  general  observer,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  sees  Mr.  Ames's  diagnosis  as  "merely  repeating 
the  history  of  the  drama  in  all  times  when  its  history  has  been 
preserved": 

"Our  present  small  bulk  of  the  classic  Greek  drama  is  merely 
the  best  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  plays  which  were  acfted 
and  forgotten.  Of  the  P^lizabethan  drama  our  stage  now  knows 
only  the  best  works  of  Shakespeare.  Yet  in  Shakespeare's 
day  there  were  six  theaters  in  l^mdon,  and  he  only  supplied 
plays  for  one,  and  probably  not  all  that  it  used.  What  must 
have  been  the  quality  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  drama  of  that 
time  of  theatri(!al  luxuriaiu^e  and  prosperity?  You  have  to 
hunt  in  the  libraries  for  the  drama  of  the  Restoration.  In  the 
following  period  we  know  only  a  few  plays  by  Goldsmith  and 


Sheridan,  while  the  Avhole  school  of  post-Shakespearian  tragedy, 
which  once  tilled  theaters  on  two  continents,  is  to  be  foimd  only 
in  libraries.  The  drama  has  always  been  the  art  of  the  common 
people,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  plays  has  had 
any  quality  of  permanence.  Our  average  of  survival  may  run 
quite  as  high  as  that  of  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 
Nature  lavishes  thousands  of  seeds  in  the  hope  of  one  matured 
plant,  and  a  like  law  seems  to  rtile  in  the  world  of  the  intellect." 


A    CRAFTY    FUTURIST   PLAN 

IF  THE  MORE  CONSERVATIVE  among  the  art-world 
thought  that  the  war  had  given  the  death-blow  to  Futtu'ism, 
what  wiU  they  say  when  they  learn  that  it  has  mei-ely 
afforded  that  cult  its  supreme  opportunity?  The  Italian, 
Marinetti,  the  most  "vociferating  leader"  of  the  party,  has  a 
project  to  clear  Italy  of  its  past  completely.  He  is  reported  as 
l>ro posing  that  "in  order  to  pay  for  this  war,  and  in  order  to 
prepare  for  others,  Italy  should  carefully  and  'craftily'  sell  all 
that  she  has  in  the  way  of  Old  Masters — picttu-es  or  statuary — 
in  all  her  public  galleries."  This  proposal  has  been  published 
by  some  kind  of  a  "broadside"  propaganda  wliich  Mr.  Paul 
Souday,  critic  of  the  Paris  Temps,  caUs  attention  to,  sajang  that 
Etirope — at  least  the  "Allied"  Europe — has  been  strewn  with 
these  "scraps  of  paper."  The  proposal  is  more  than  a  mere 
Italian  matter,  but  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
"W.  M.,"  views  it  first  in  its  relation  to  Italy  and  America. 
In  the  sale  of  the  old  masterpieces  "absorbent  America,"  it 
is  expected,  "wotdd  receive  these  useless  evidences  of  past 
superiority."     The  London  Times  writer  goes  on: 

"The  gods  have  been  known  to  migrate  before  this.  Their 
march  over  the  Atlantic  cotild  begin,  were  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  permit  it,  to-morrow.  Italy  wotdd  benefit  in  dread- 
notights  and  in  the  power  to  do  more  damage  in  the  world. 

"But,  from  the  Futurist  point  of  view,  there  wotdd  be  a 
greater  blessing  stiU. 

"No  longer  would  it  be  possible  for  any  member  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  be  put  to  the  blush  by  the  neighborhood  of  giants — 
Alichelangelo,  Leonardo,  and  the  rest.  Would  that  the  Alighieri 
could  be  added  to  the  proscripts! — but  the  undotibtedly  Futur- 
istic mechanism  of  printing  on  scraps  of  paper  has  placed  this 
regrettable  Dante  bej-ond  immediate  attack.  He  mtist  remain 
to  destroy  or  diminish  otu-  'originality.'  Btit  removal  of  all  the 
pictures  can  sectire  at  least  that  no  dwarf  need  any  longer  see 
Caliban's  face  in  the  glass  of  the  Pitti  pictures.  And  the  dwarf's 
complete  sense  of  acliievement,  thereupon,  wotiid  come  to  him 
from  participation  in  greater  national  power.  Diminish  the 
spirit.  Increase  the  body.  Otu*  old  friend  Machi!  The  Wille 
zur  Machlf  These  Futurists!  You  recognize  them  as  but  the 
Philistines — Matthew  Arnold's  old  enemies — in  a  new  disguise. 
And,  with  a  smile,  yoti  turn  away  from  them — at  first. 

"Then,  thinking  it  over,  you  face  that  impoverished  Europe 
of  to-morrow.  Yoti  remember  that  a  significant — almost  a 
symbolical — act  has  officially  been  sanctioned  here.  We  hstxe 
closed  musetims.  A  measure  of  economy.  Unnecessary  ballast 
thrown  out  in  storm.     A  mere  emergency. 

"But,  to-morrow,  when,  for  poorer  countries  it's  no  longer 
a  question  of  so  much  saying  as  of  making,  hugely?  An  en- 
riched America  waits 

"Stirely  M.  Souday  is  right  in  taking  the  insidiotis  suggestion 
seriously.     For  the  multitude  it  will  always  be  tempting 

"We  Uve  under  democracy.  That  means  that  we  necessarily 
enumerate,  count  heads  and  hands  held  up,  vote,  and  judge  of 
our  values  by  numbers.  And  if  everybody  voted  for  millions, 
or  for  Michelangelo?  We  who  close  our  museums  ha\  e  no 
right  to  stippose  that  they  matter  against  millions.  Our  stand- 
ard to-day  simply  is  that  you  must  judge  pictures  by  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  never  look  at  them,  and  sanctuai'ies  by  tli(> 
fewness  of  the  worshipers.  The  verdict  is  against  pictures, 
against  sancttiary. 

"In  our  'hopes  and  fears  for  art ' — or  for  works  of  art — to-day. 
we  are  apt  to  be  encom-aged  by  that  generous  error  of  the  nint^- 
teenth-century  prophets,  Ruskin,  William  Morris,  who  believed 
that  the  salvation  of  art  is  with  the  people.  Mr.  Marinetti 
knows  better.  We  salute  his  instinct,  lie  is  in  touch  with  th«> 
Philistine  everywhere.  Who  knows?  lie  may  be  heard.  His 
policy  may  prevail," 
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NEGLECTED  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

PROF.  OEORG  BRANDES  wa?  annoyed  by  several 
things  besides  the  telephone,  when  he  visited  us  in 
1012.  One  was  the  insistent  inquiry  as  to  what  he 
tliought  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Poe.  The  irascible  Dane 
finally  said  he  woiild  answer  the  question  no  more,  because 
"nobody  over  here  had  read  them."  If  lie  discovered  the  fact 
after  a  two-weeks'  visit,  he  prob- 
al)ly  went  away  without  really 
knowing  the  reason  for  this  short- 
coming— if,  indeed,  the  reason 
Avould  have  mattered  to  him. 
Mr.  Percy  H.  Boynton  under- 
takes to  tell  us  in  The  Nation 
(New  York)  that  it  is  because 
of  "tAvo  persistent  and  mutually 
provocative  facts  in  American 
life:  that  American  culture  has 
always  been  timidly  self-con- 
scious, and  that  American  litera- 
ture has  alwaj's  been  neglected 
in  the  ^Vmerican  college."  Our 
study  of  literature,  Mr.  Boynton 
says,  is  "in  the  hands  of  pre- 
Shakespearian  scholars,"  and 
consequently  earlier  periods  of 
English  literature  are  "strest  as 
most  worthy  of  study,  the  best 
maturing  scholarship  is  diverted 
toward  them,  and  American 
literatiu-e  is  either  slighted  or  ex- 
plicitlj'  discredited."     We  read: 


"In  wTiting  the  history  of  our 
country  —  even  the  ostensibly 
literary  history — the  social  satires 
and  the  secondary  fiction  have 
been  almost  as  completely  for- 
gotten l>y  the  historians  as  by  the 
general  i)ublic.  Still  the  colleges 
do  not  seize  their  opportunity. 
Not  one  eminent  university  man 
in  the  country  to-day  has  devoted  his  career  to  studying  or 
teaching  the  literary  history  of  America. 

"The  immediate  consequences  of  this  are  the  obvious  ones  on 
Avhich  Professor  Brandes  remarked.  In  the  secondary'  schools 
American  authors  are  read  to  a  considerable  degree,  tho  decreas- 
ingly  as  college-entrance  examinations  loom  up  as  the  determining 
influence.  Yet  the  school-children  have  to  be  taught  American 
literature  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  rather  than  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  miind,  for  the  teachers  have  seldom  enjoyed  any 
special  training.  Among  adults  the  average  receptive  college 
graduat<>s  wlio  are  going  into  business  or  into  ])rofessions  other 
than  teaching — even  the  ones  with  so-called  literary  inclinations 
— very  7'arely  discover  for  theinselves  tho  drift  of  national  thought 
as  it  might  have  been  presented  in  historical  courses.  Every 
other  literature  but  our  own  is  so  studied,  but  it  has  never  been 
the  fashion  for  educated  Americans  to  take  American  literature 
seriously.     It  hasn't  been  done  in  the  best  academic  circles." 

Mr.  Boynton  strikes  out  against  that  timidity  which  pi-e- 
vents  us  from  valuing  at  its  true  worth  our  own  jjroducts  in 
letters,  while  we  cherish  "the  enormous  heritage  which  a  sharing 
in  English  speech  and  English  feeling  has  given  us."  A  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  he  avers,  "depends  ii{)oii  an  intimate  acquaintance 
Avnth  the  American  stock  quite  as  much  as  on  an  analysis  of  the 
English  soil  from  Avhich  it  sprang."  We  have  a  long  record  of 
obsequious  deference: 

"The  deference  of  the  Amerif^an  intelU^ct  and  tlic  American 
college  is  avcU  rooted  in  history.  Cambridge  Uni\'ersity  fur- 
nished the  New  Kngland  tradition  for  the  colonial  (-(Mituncs. 
With  the  develoj)nient  of  a  national  consciousness  commence- 
ment-speakers began  to  orate  loosely  about  the  'rising  gloi-ies  of 


THE   THEATER  OF   SHAKESPEARE'S   DAY. 

The  Globe,  where  his  plays  were  first  produced,  and  for  long  the 
finest  playhouse  of  his  time.  The  scene  on  the  inner  stage  is  from 
the  frontispiece  of  an  old  quarto  of  Marlowe's   "  Faustus  " 

\ 


America.'  For  a  generous  half -century,  from  Freneau  to  Long- 
fellow, aspiring  young  America  look(>d  to  itself  for  the  new  poets 
and  prophets  of  the  Ncav  World.  This  Avas  a  natural  display  of 
exaggerat(>d  provincialism;  and  a  natural  feature  of  it  Avas 
that  all  the  time  the  [aspirants  were  most  anxiously  listening  for 
anj-  applause  that  might  come  over  from  London.  No  Avonder 
that  in  those  early  stages  young  America  was  superficially 
imitati\-e  of  the  popular  English  models;  no  Avonder  Dennett 
said  of  Fitz-Greene  llalleck  Avhat  he  might  have  said  of  any  other 

Knickerbocker— that  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  forget  himself,  for 
'Avhen  he  forgot  himself  he  had 
to  forget  so  many  people.'  From 
1820  on,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant, 
and  their  foUoAvers  protested 
more  and  more  frequently  at  a 
certain  condescension  in  for- 
eigners to  Avhich  Lowell  a<l(lrest 
himself  in  his  essay  of  LSbr). 
Yet  all  of  these  men,  and  cul- 
t  ured  America  as  a  Avhole,  played 
up  to  this  condescension  and 
encouraged  it  by  cAidently  ex- 
pecting it — stimulated  it  by  the 
peevish  feebleness  of  their  pro- 
tests. LoAvell  himself  Avas  always 
apologetic,  ahvays  hoping  to  gain 
confidence  in  his  countrymen. 
Charles  P]liot  Norton  A\^as  defer- 
ent toward  all  things  British  or 
European  and  felt  for  the  crudi- 
ties of  American  life  a  distress 
Avhich  Avas  only  a  refinement  upon 
the  snobbishness  of  the  Effing- 
hams  in  Cooper's  'Homeward 
Bound'  and  'Home  as  Found.' 

"The  fact  is  that  the  refined 
American  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  was  afraid  to  contem- 
plate the  incarnation  of  America. 
He  kncAV  that  Uncle  Sam  Avas 
too  mature  for  it;  he  feared  that 
it  AV'as  Uke  Tom  Smvyer;  he  did 
what  he  could  t  o  mold  it  into  the 
image  of  Little  Lord  Fauntlrroy. 
And  he  apologized  for  Whit- 
man. When  Mark  TAA^ain  Aisited 
William  Dean  Howells  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1871  they  Avere  both 
young  sojourners  from  Avhat  Avas  to  Cambridge  an  indisci-imi- 
nated  West.  Young  Mr.  Clemens  didn't  care  at  all,  and  young 
Mr.  Howells  didn't  care  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  but 
he  cared  a  great  deal  in  behalf  of  liis  friend,  avIio  Avas  so  in- 
corrigibly Western.  And  in  recording  his  solicitude  he  recorded 
a  striking  fact  of  that  generation:  that  American  culture  was 
afraid  CA'en  of  American  phenomena  Avhich  Europe  approved. 
'I  did  not  care,'  said  Mr.  Howells  of  Mr.  Clemens,  'to  expose 
him  to  the  critical  edge  of  that  Cambridge  acquaintance  which 
might  not  have  appreciated  him  at,  say,  his  transatlantic 
A'alue.'" 

The  present  is  a  time,  it  is  asserted,  Avhen  "American  lit  (ma- 
ture makes  an  imperati\'e  claim  on  the  national  attention": 

'"There  need  be  no  question  for  the  self-derogatory  Am(>rican 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Cooper  and  Scott,  LongtVliow 
and  Tennyson,  Emerson  and  Carlyl<>;  but  there  should  be  nuich 
(juestion  as  to  what  Cooper  and  IrAing  meant  tlu-ee  generations 
ago,  Avhy  Willis  thriA'ed  and  Poe  languished,  Avhat  the  Tran- 
scendent alists  signified,  how  A'ital  Avas  the  contribution  of 
(^aml)ridge  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  where  Whitman  triumj)lied 
and  how  he  failed,  and  who  took  up  the  torch  when  the  elders 
laid  it  down 

"For  Ave  have  reached  the  point  where,  as  a  community,  we 
must  at  last  be  able  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  international 
relations,  and  where  as  a  first  step  toward  any  clarity  of  thought 
we  must  have  some  clear  and  unified  approximation  not  merely 
as  to  our  'manifest  destiny,'  but  as  to  what  we  are  and  what  the 
American  concept  of  the  state  should  be.  And  these  findings, 
if  they  are  to  amount  to  anything  at  all.  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  coTU-sti  of  American  tliought  as  related  to  the 
thought  of    the  world." 


*' 


A  LAY  WARNING   TO   THE   MINISTRY 

THE  CHURCH  IS  A  FAILURE  as  a  "human"  institu- 
lioii,  but  as  a  "divine"  one  it  is  "all-powerful."  Let 
us  ])u(  a  stop,  then,  to  the  "secularization"  that  is  "sap- 
ping its  best  lil'e-blood,"  urges  a  laj'tnan  in  The  Reformed  Church 
Kericw  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  April),  who  at  the  same  time  deplores 
the  fact  that  this  cry  of  warning  should  come  from  a  layman. 
What  is  worse,  he  knows  that  "not  one  clergyman  in  ten"  will 
agi'ee  with  his  \aew,  yet  he  believes  that  he  is  gi\'ing  expression 
to  "a  very  deep-seated  fear  that  is  in  the  breasts  of  many 
laymen  who  love  the  Church  and  have  its  best  interests  at 
heart."  Stated  concisely,  the  burden  of  the  writer's  protest 
is  that  while  the  modern  Church  is  trying  to  "Christianize  the 
social  and  civil  life"  of  the  world,  the  world  is  "rapidly  sec- 
ularizing" the  Church.  Some  persons  caU  it  "socializing"  the 
Church,  others  argue  that  the  process  merely  involves  the  ap- 
plication of  old-time  principles  to  new  conditions.  The  truth 
of  the  matter,  as  this  writer  sees  it,  is  that  under  the 
"euphonious  expression  of  'Social  Service,'  a  propaganda  is  on 
foot  to  commit  the  Church  to  many  old  and  new  methods  of 
reform  from  without,  and  thus  divert  the  Church  from  the 
exercise  of  its  normal  function,  which  is  to  regenerate  the  heart 
of  man  from  within."     For  example: 

"The  sacred  edifice  heretofore  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God  has  now,  with  its  parish-house,  its  club,  and  other 
auxiliaries,  become  the  center  of  secular  functions.  We  now 
go  to  church  to  hear  sermons  on  the  minimum  wage,  adequate 
housing  of  the  poor,  the  regulation  of  moving  pictures  and  the 
dance-halls,  how  to  vote,  and  the  latest  "vice-investigation  report. 
From  this  center  agents  and  detectives  of  Law  and  Order  societies 
make  report  of  nightly  investigations;  and  it  is  said  even  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  keep  silent  watch  during  the  hours  of  the 
night  and  assist  in  rounding  up  inmates  from  disreputable 
houses.  They  appear  as  prosecutors  and  witnesses  before  grand 
and  petit  juries  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  Billiard-  and 
pool-tables  are  being  installed,  dancing  classes  are  organized, 
and  all  sorts  of  amusements  offered  to  entice  the  youth  within 
its  sacred  precincts.  A  child  returning  home  from  Sunday- 
school  recently  was  asked  by  its  mother  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 
It  was  how  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  Another  Sunday,  kindness 
to  dumb  animals  furnished  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and  this 
was  in  a  graded  Sunday-school  up  to  date.  A  good  woman  who 
had  suffered  greatly  with  a  recent  sorrow  brought  herself  to 
church  longing  for  some  comforting  word.  She  heard  a  sermon 
on  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Visiting  Nm'se." 

Nevertheless  the  writer  disclaims  any  intention  of  opposing 
rational  amusements,  philanthropic  movements,  and  real  social 
service,  or  of  defending  violations  of  the  law.  But  he  does 
hold  that  while  social  activities  may  be  wholesome  and  good, 
they  are  not  religion,  for — 

"As  we  view  it,  the  Church  by  thus  allying  itself  with  secular 
movements  is  endeavoring  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  social  life 
by  a  species  of  legalism,  striving  to  purify  the  sinful  nature  of 
man  by  attacking  the  outside,  forgetting  that  crimes  and  viola- 
tions of  law  are  the  external  marks  only  of  an  inward  demorali- 
zation and  rottenness  of  the  heart.  The  root  of  the  evil  in  the 
world  is  in  the  human  heart,  and  to  redeem  the  world  the  inner 
spiritual  nature  must  be  first  purified.  The  crime  committed 
is  the  fruit  of  sin  in  the  heart.  You  may  punish  the  criminal 
for  violating  the  law,  but  that  does  not  ciu*e  the  sinful  heart. 
The  Christian  minister  has  to  do  with  sin,  not  with  crime. 
When,  therefore,  he  allies  himself  with  the  officers  of  the  law  in 
arresting  criminals  he  is  departing  from  his  proper  function  and 
Aveakening  his  power  and  ability  to  ciu-e  the  sin  in  the  heart." 

Leave  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  movements  to  states- 
men and  economists,  the  writer  says,  in  addressing  ministers 
directly.     The  incumbent  who  "knows  his  congregation  in  the 


inner  Ufe  of  its  members  and  keeps  constantly  in  touch  with 
their  spiritual  needs"  has  no  time  for  other  activities,  and 
when  he  succeeds  in  raising  the  moral  and  rehgious  life  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  he  will  be  "wielding  an  influence  for  good 
in  the  community  that  will  bring  the  results  he  now  deems  so 
desirable  and  necessary." 

Meanwhile  we  are  reminded  that  one  of  the  amazing  features 
in  the  development  of  the  modern  Chiu-ch  has  been  the  effort 
to  take  from  it  everything  divine.     Indeed, 

"Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  willing  to  preach  on  every  sub- 
ject under  the  sun  except  the  Gospel,  and  when  they  begrudg- 
ingly  hand  it  down  they  almost  tell  us  it  is  not  divine,  but  a 
man-made  thing.  They  have  relegated  to  the  brush-heap  most 
oif  the  sacred  beliefs,  such  as  the  miracles,  original  sin,  the  vicari- 
ous atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  baptism  and  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  many  of  them  even  deny  the  validity  of 
their  o-vra  divine  office  as  ministers  of  God.  They  prefer  to 
hold  their  office  from  the  people,  not  of  God.  All  comes  from 
man,  nothing  from  God.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  so  many 
ministers  look  down  on  empty  pews  and  complain  bitterly  that 
their  members  do  not  come  to  hear  the  sermons  prepared  with 
so  much  labor." 


A  NEW   MEMORIAL   DAY 

THE  COMING  MEMORIAL  SUNDAY,  May  28,  is 
dedicated  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Chiu-ches  of 
Christ  in  America  to  a  special  purpose — the  relief  of 
the  world's  suffering  through  war.  An  appeal  sent  out  by  their 
Press  Service  recites  that  the  appalling  conditions  of  suffering 
and  need  in  the  nations  directly  affected  by  the  war  are  not 
known  to  the  masses  of  our  people.  We  have  not  been  sufficiently 
informed  to  inspire  our  interest  and  action.  A  bulletin  lately 
issued  by  the  American  Red  Cross  confirms  this  statement: 

"The  imagination  of  those  at  home  has  not  been  able  to 
grasp  the  stupendous  quantities  of  everything  demanded  in  this 
war.  Engagements  take  place  of  which  but  little  mention  is 
made,  each  more  deadly  and  more  bloody  than  any  battle  of 
our  Ci\-il  War." 

The  inability  of  the  nations  at  war,  strained  as  they  are,  to 
meet  these  needs,  says  the  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Council, 
"constitutes  an  iu"gent  appeal  to  the  neutral  nations,  and 
especially  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  bring  relief  whenever  possible  to  all  who  suffer." 
The  Federal  Council  further  states  that  "the  time  has  come  for 
a  reUef  movement  of  such  magnitude  as  shall  fittingly  recognize 
the  obligation  of  Christianity  to  respond  to  all  human  needs 
and  emphasize  to  all  the  world  the  moral  and  spiritual  conscious- 
ness and  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  American 
people."  The  action  recent! j'  taken  by  the  Federal  Coimcil 
is  embodied  in  these  resolutions: 

"L  That  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  initiate  a  nation-A^ide  movement  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  in  Europe  and  Asia  growing  out  of  conditions  created 
by  the  war. 

"2.  That  the  movement  shall  be  under  the  leadership  and 
inspiration  of  the  Churches,  a  preeminently  religious  appeal  to 
the  people  tlu-ough  the  churches  and  religious  orders  and  organ- 
izations, endeavoring  to  arouse  among  all  classes  the  sentiment 
of  personal  self-sacrifice. 

"3.  That  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Clnn-ches  of  Clu-ist  in 
America  suggest  for  tlie  inauguration  of  the  movement  the  week 
preceding  Memorial  Sunday  for  the  solicitation  of  funds  for  tln> 
suffering  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia,  that  the  I*resideut  of  tin- 
United  States  be  requested  to  invite  all  the  churches  and  relig- 
ious organizations  of  the  United  States  to  set  apart  Memorial 
Sunday,  May  28,  1910,  for  the  consideration  of  the  wide-spread 
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sorrows  of  the  peoples  and  for  most  generous  contributions  to 
relie^•e  the  suffering;  and  that  a  delegation  be  appointed  to 
present  in  person  this  proposal  to  (he  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"4.  That  the  lno^•ement  be  unrestricted  in  its  appeal,  both  in 
respect  to  the  securing  of  funds  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  rehef.and  that  when  individuals, churches, 
and  other  organizations  desire  they  may  designate 
their  preference  for  the  use  of  funds. 

"5.  That  the  Administration  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
pointed shall  follow  up  these  initial  appeals  so  long 
as  necessity  may  exist  or  until  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  otherwise  order." 


in  our  judgment  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  for  the  first  complete  and 
intelligent  sentence  by  telephone  had  been  spoken  orily  eleven 
years,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  the  art  of  telephony,  then  just 
passing  from  the  experimental  period  to  the  de\elopment 
period,  was  Init  lightly  regarded  by  the  jjublic. 


PREACHING   THROUGH    THE 
TELEPHONE 

EDWARD  BELLAA'IY'S  "Looking  Back- 
ward," -wTitten  in  1887,  pictured  an  au- 
dience of  150,000  listening  to  the  sermon 
through  telephones.  They  were  scattered  all 
through  the  town,  and  sat  in  their  comfortable 
music-rooms  where  the  "receivers"  were  installed, 
instead  of  going  to  chm-ch.  The  novelist  describes 
the  audition  as  "the  voice  of  a  man,  at  the  pitch 
of  ordinary  conversation,"  addressing  us  "with 
an  effect  of  proceeding  from  an  in-visible  person 
in  the  room."  Mr.  Bellamy  had  no  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  rapidity  of  progressive  changes,  for 
the  scene  described  was  supposed  to  occur  in  the 
year  2000.  The  Telephone  Revieio  (New  York), 
however,  thinks  he  "erred  wofully  when  he  figured 
that  we  would  require  113  years  to  adapt  the  tele- 
phone to  the  purpose  indicated."  It  claims  in 
the  name  of  the  industry  it  represents  to  "have 
beaten  him  out  by  considerably  more  than  eighty-four  years." 
It  describes  an  installation  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  which,  it  avers,'  is  by 
no  means  the  fast  of  its  kind,  nor  is  it  the  only  application  of  the 
idea.     Thus: 

"About  five  years  ago,  a  feature  of  the  electrical  shows  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  was  the  telephone-booths  into  which 
one  could  step  and  hear  the  songs  and  jokes  as  they  were  given 
at  near-by  musical  shows.     We  should,  perhaps,  be  charitable 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Telephone  Keview, "  New  York. 

HEARING  THE   SERMON  AT  HOME. 

A  shut-in,  Mrs.  Jacob  Bakelaar,  who  hears  the  service  and  sermon  of  the 
Netherland  Reformed  Church. 


FOR  THE  EXTENDED  AUDIENCE. 

Telephone-transmitters  on  the  pulpit  of  the  Netherland  Reformed 
Church,  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 


"During  the  month  of  March,  1916,  we  installed  special 
equipment  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Bakelaar  and  at  the 
Netherland  Reformed  Church,  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  The  apparatus 
installed  at  the  church  consisted  of  a  special  microphone  trans- 
mitter, one  No.  29  induction  coil,  one  No.  21-D  condenser,  two 
No.  6  dry  cells,  and  a  No.  6002-B  icey.  The  apparatus  installed 
at  the  residence  consisted  of  one  No.  190  jack,  one  No.  85  plug, 
and  a  special  low-resistance  receiver.  The  line  from  the  church 
to  the  residence  is  about  one  mUe  long  and  is  practically  all  in 
No.  19  gage  cable.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bakelaar,  for  whom  the  apparatus 
was  installed,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  seated 
in  her  armchair  at  home  listening  to  the  sermon,  her  pastor  is 
delivering  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  During  the  last  four  years  Mrs.  Bakelaar  has  only  been 
able  to  attend  one  church  service,  and  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  occasion.  The  transmission  is  highly  satisfactory, 
and,  by  forming  a  group  near  the  receiver,  five  or  six  people 
can  hear  every  sound  originating  in  the  church." 


A  "STONEMAN"  PILGRIMAGE— When  an  organization 
like  the  "Stonemen,"  of  Philadelphia,  turns  itself  into  a  magni- 
fied evangelistic  agency  even  for  one  night  the  religious  world  is 
provided  with  a  novel  manifestation.  The  Stonemen  were  treat- 
ed in  an  article  on  January  8,  whereiix  it  was  stated  that  this 
organization  had  a  membership  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
it  aimed  to  carry  forward  religion  by  means  of  an  organization 
somewhat  similar  to  the  military  orders  of  the  ]\Iiddlo  Ages. 
It  went  forth  as  a  band  of  (5,000  recently  and  traveled  ffoiu 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  paraded  the  streets,  hold  a 
meeting,  and  returned  home  again.  Pittsburg  was  not  ecuiai 
to  the  task  of  entertainment  and  twenty-three  applied  to  tin; 
police-station  for  accommodations,  and  cots  Avere  arranged  for 
them  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Central  Station.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  given  cots  in  the  18th  Regiment  Armory.  The 
purpose  of  the  visit,  as  the  Pittsburg  Gazctlc-Timcs  sees  it,  was 
"to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  fellowship  typified  in  the  organ- 
ization," and  in  this  respect,  it  adds,  "  the  pilgrimage  was  crowned 
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A\itb  as  conipleto  success  as  tln'  i)ronioters  could  liavo  desired." 
In  the  address  of  the  organizer.  Dr.  II.  (\  Stone,  reported  by  The 
Public  Ledger  (Phihidelphia),  ci'iticisms  of  the  organization  are 
met  in  this  way: 

"They  liave  started  the  old  story  that  this  is  an  P]piscopalian 
Church  movement.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  turned  back 
S.OOO  men  to  their  ehurehes  and  only  S  per  cent,  came  to  Episco- 
pal churches.  We  have  from  30  to  3")  per  cent,  of  our  members 
baptized  every  Sunday,  yet  the  Episcopal  Church  has  only 
baptized  1  per  cent,  of  this  number.  If  I  am  as  smart  a  man 
as  I  am  alleged  to  be,  I  will  have  to  fish  better  than  that  to  build 
up  an  Episcopalian  organization. 

"Our  idea  is  chun^h  unity  among  Protestants.  We  are  not 
antagonistic  to  any  one.  We  want  first  of  all  to  have  the  open 
Bible  to  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools,  and 
those  schools  directed  by  people  selected  by  the  parents.  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret.  We  are  jH-eparing  legislation  so  that  the 
jjarents  Avill  elect  the  Boards  of  Education.  We  are  not  political. 
All  we  expect  to  do  is  to  elect  the  proper  men  to  the  proper 
])laces. 

"W^e  are  strongly  patriotic.  We  call  it  a  crime  for  any  for- 
eigner to  come  to  this  country,  live  upon  $3  per  week,  send  about 
$18  to  S20  per  week  back  to  his  native  country,  then  return  to 
it  to  enjoy  its  advantages  after  having  amassed  a  competency. 

"  W^e  have  introduced  a  harmonious  feeling  between  employer 
and  employee  in  Philadelphia.  Recently  I  was  sent  for  to 
settle  a  strike.  I  did  it  by  making  the  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees members  of  the  Fellowship." 


THE   ETHICS    OF   REPRISALS 

THERE  IS  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  in  England  as 
to  the  "ethical  soundness"  of  reprisal  campaigns  for  Zep- 
pelin raids.  A  professor  of  philosophy  in  Birmingham 
University,  Dr.  J.  H.  Aluirhead,  takes  the  view  that  murders 
of  women  and  children,  which  so  far  have  been  the  main  results 
of  Zeppelin  raids,  can  not  have  been  their  instigating  motive,  and 
so  in  pure  ethics  reprisals  in  kind  can  not  be  ethically  justified. 
He  told  Mr.  Denis  Crane,  who  reports  his  views  in  The  Christian 
Adrocatc  (Nashville),  that  historians  should  note  the  fact  that 
in  a  time  when  "the  nerve  of  England  has  been  shaken  by 
Zeppelin  raids  "  a  discussion  can  even  arise  on  the  question  of 
reprisals.  "For  a  people  that  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  war 
can  debate  the  morality  of  a  course  which,  it  is  contended,  will 
avert  impending  disaster,  is  as  remote  from  decay  as  the  upper 
and  nether  poles."  One  side  in  the  discussion  urges  that  "raids 
were  dictated  by  the  doctrine  of  f rightfulness  and  that  reprisals 
would  stop  them."  Others  have  "disputed  the  efl&cacy  of 
reprisals  and  urge  that,  even  if  they  were  successful,  the  end 
■would  not  justify  the  means."     Professor  Muirhead  argues: 

"Personally,  I  should  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  latter  point, 
and  1  should  certainly  demur  to  the  idea  that  Germany  has 
built  a  Heet  of  a  hundred  Zepjieltns  merely  to  kill  women  and 
children.  Germany  is  aiming  at  our  munition-woi'ks  and  other 
vulnerable  points.  At  ])resent  she  is  only  practising,  and  the 
slaughter  of  non-combatants  is  merely  in  her  view  an  incidental 
atrocity  siujh  as  inevitably  occurs  when  any  country  is  invaded. 
Our  only  legitimate  course  is  to  keep  the  Zeppelins  at  such  a 
height  that  they  become  impracticable  and  uncertain  and  so  a 
weapon  of  barbarism  doing  no  military  damage  but  slaying 
defenseless  women  and  children,  and  thus  put  them  out  of  court 
as  a  legitimate  weapon.  The  objection  to  reprisals  is  that  we 
should  be  imitating  the  immediate  result  without  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  remoter  object,  and  thus  debase  the  principles  which 
we  profess  and  by  which  in  the  eyes  of  history  we  hope  to  be 
judged." 

On  the  question  of  the  use  of  gas,  however,  the  professor  does 
not  think  that  the  reprisal-policy  has  been  already  adopted: 

"Gas,  so  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  needless  cruelties, 
is  a  legitimate  weapon  used  against  none  but  combatants.  We 
have  merely  adopted  a  weapon  (hat  oin-  enemy  was  already 
using  Avith  effect;  just  as  we  might  lawfully  copy  a  specially 
powerful  piece  of  artillery.  The  question  of  reprisals  arises 
only  when  a  nation  counters  one  barbarous  weapon  with 
another." 


The  professor  adds  a  word  on  the  practical  and  ethical  un- 
soundness of  the  policy  of  "f rightfulness  ": 

"The  assumption  is  that  by  methods  of  this  sort  you  can 
break  a  nation's  morale  and  so  bend  it  to  submission.  It  is  a 
conspicuous  instance  of  the  failure  of  the  German  mind — which 
has  done  such  excellent  work  on  theoretical  lines — to  under- 
stand the  practical  psychology  of  nations.  You  can  not  ethi- 
cally separate  means  from  end;  and  if  frightfulness  actually 
achieved  the  end  in  view  without  permanent  effect  in  lowering 
the  moral  standard,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  it. 
Diu-ing  the  stage  of  instinct  in  nations  it  may  have  been  pos- 
sible. But  you  can  not  thus  break  the  nerve  of  great  nations 
with  reflective  i)oliti(^s  and  a  proud  Tnartial  history  like  England, 
France,  and  Russia;  you  merely  steel  their  determination  to 
suppress  methods  that  are  a  menace  to  all  they  hold  dear." 


SUSPICION   SUNDERING   THE   CHURCHES 

CHURCH  UNION  recently  effected  in  Canada  brought  to 
hght  the  fact  that  doctrine  "held  the  least  place  in  the 
program  of  unity."  Not  that  men's  convictions  were 
less,  says  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  "but 
their  charity  had  so  broadened  that  they  held  these  convictions 
less  offensively  to  those  with  whom  they  differed."  Here  is  a 
lesson  to  those  who  seem  to  hold  that  variance  in  doctrinal  belief 
is  the  impassable  bamer  to  church  union.  Instead,  this  same 
A\Titer  finds  that  "the  real  poison  in  the  way  is  suspicion  of 
one  another."  The  Church  is  charged  with  having  "sought  to 
make  love  of  God  far  more  important  than  love  of  one's  fellows," 
and  the  assertion  is  made  that  "many  of  the  sins  of  the  Church 
can  be  located  in  these  abnormal  departures  from  the  truth." 
The  alternative  is  presented: 

"If  one  must  choose  between  so-called  orthodoxy  and  sus- 
picion of  other  Christians,  or  so-called  heterodoxy  and  fellowship 
with  other  Christians,  the  day  is  at  hand  when  hosts  in  all 
communions  would  not  hesitate  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former." 

The  first  business  of  the  Church  is  to  Christianize  itself 
before  it  undertakes  to  Christianize  the  world,  and  "the  funda- 
mental step  in  the  Clu-istianizing  of  the  Church  is  the  scourging 
out  of  its  portals  the  suspicion  that  Christians  entertain  against 
one  another."     For — 

"It  narrows  prayer;  it  lowers  the  standard  of  Christian  living; 
it  makes  incompetent  the  (^hurch  to  fulfil  the  task  for  which 
Jesus  established  it  and  commissioned  it.  There  can  be  no 
definite  progress  until  suspicion  on  the  part  of  one  Christian  of 
another  is  put  away  as  one  boldly  struggles  to  put  away  those 
sins  that  are  robbing  him  of  connnunion  with  God. 

"The  poison  of  suspicion  has  smitten  the  Church  like  a 
scourge.  It  once  was  generally  considered,  and  occasionally 
now,  that  a  too  free  fellowship  with  other  Clmstians  rather 
weakens  one's  standing  in  his  own  communion.  George  (^alixtus, 
professor  in  the  Uni\ersity  of  Halmstead  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  union,  worked  imtiringly  for  a  conference 
among  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  the  members  of  the 
Reformed  (^hurch.  It  was  in  those  early  days  when  the  l^otes- 
tant  Reformation  was  becoming  established.  The  conference 
could  never  have  been  if  Calixtu.s  had  not  labored  so  unceasingly 
for  it,  but  when  the  time  came  to  select  7'epresentatives  his  own 
communion  refused  to  select  him  becuuse  he  was  too  friendly 
with  the  Christians  of  other  bodies,  especially  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians of  the  Protestant  communion.  It  was  that  spirit  which 
excluded  Thomas  Campbell  and  Barton  W.  Stone  from  \\w 
commimions  in  which  they  were  reared,  and  it  is  that  spirit 
that  has  made  it  awkward  for  many  large-spirited  Christians 
in  these  days.  Timid  men  draw  back  and  suffer.  Bold  men 
go  ahead  and  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  jiioneers  of  a 
holy  cause,  which  must  find  its  realization  some  day  as  sure  as 
God  is  God. 

"The  conviction  for  Christian  union  is  far  deeper  than  is 
ordinarily  regarded.  There  are  hosts  of  ministers  whose  catholic 
souls  are  held  in  chains  by  the  sectarian  sentiments  of  their 
communions.  But  one's  susi)icion  of  his  brother  is  so  thor- 
oughly an ti-( Christian  that  it  needs  only  the  light  to  i-eveal  its 
deep,  dark  sin." 
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BEHIND   THE   SCENES   IN   STRICKEN  BELGIUM 


THE  WORLD  HAS,  in  a  measui-e,  lost  sight  of  Belgium 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months.  The  flames  of  war 
have  swept  elsewhere.  The  moans  of  a  stricken  people 
have  been  almost  lost  in  the  tumult.  But  every  now  and  then 
some  hand  draws  the  curtain  asitle  for  an  instant  and  we  catch 
glimpses  of  patient  endurance,  poignant  distress,  and  heroic 
fortitude.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture  furnished  recently 
by  an  American  relief -agent  in  a  report.     He  writes: 

"I  have  seen  thousands  of  people  Hned  up  in  the  snow  or  rain, 
soaked  and  chilled,  wailing  for  bread  and  soup,  I  have  returned 
to  the  distributing-stations  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  have  found 
men,  women,  and  sometimes  children,  still  standing  in  line, 
but  later  compelled  to  go  back  to  their  pitiful  homes,  cold, 
weak,  and  miserable.  It  was  not  until  eighteen  weary  hours 
afterward  that  they  got  the  meal  they  had  missed.  The  'meal' 
is  three  thick  slices  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  soup.  .  .  .  Picture 
the  mental  condition  of  peoi)le  ^\^thout  work  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half,  daily  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of 
starvation,  cut  off  from  commimication  with  the  outside  world 
by  barbed  wire  and  armed  cordons.  There  are  3,000,000 
thus  suffering  and  destitute." 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  iron  heel  of  War  trampled 
Belgium  into  the  dust.  The  slow,  agonizing  days  have  lengthened 
into  weeks,  the  weeks  into  months,  the  months  into  years,  and 
still  the  daily  tragedy  described  above  repeats  itself  over  and 
over.  It  is  a  wonder  the  whole  nation  of  seven  millions  does 
not  go  mad.  But  worse  even  than  this  suffering  has  developed. 
The  most  pitiftil  victims  of  the  war  are  not  seen  in  the  bread- 
line. The  real  tragedies  of  Belgium  have  not  been  ^^sible  to 
the  world.  The  war  has  done  sometliing  that  the  Belgians 
prefer  not  to  talk  much  about.  There  are  no  statistics  available 
to  show  how  many  innocent  girls  have  been  made  victims  of  the 
war-man's  lust.  No  one  has  tabulated  the  fatherless  babies 
born  in  that  proud  little  nation  in  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
months.  But  reliable  information  exists  to  show  that  the 
mental  anguish  from  this  cause  has  been  wide-spread.  This 
is  the  cruelest  crown  of  thorns  that  has  tortured  the  nation's 
brow,  the  keenest  spear  that  has  pierced  its  side. 

Belgium  has  been  saved  from  starvation,  thanks  to  the 
response  of  a  sympathetic  world.  But  it  has  been  a  terrific  task 
just  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people.  A  great  machine  had  to  be 
improvised  for  this  work,  and  it  has  been  operated  on  a  huge  scale. 
It  is  evident  that  special  provision  coiUd  not  be  made  in  this 
way  for  special  cases.  These  homeless  girl-mothers  and  their 
babes  can  gain  little  help  from  the  bread-line  described  above. 
These  and  thousands  of  other  special  forms  of  distress  can  not 
be  treated  by  a  huge  impro\ased  machine.  Millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  heretofore  in  comfortable  or  even  affluent 
circumstances,  are  now  in  abject  poverty.  Some  are  professional 
men — teachers,  artists,  professors;  some  are  business  men  whose 
business  has  been  destroj'ed,  factory-owners  whose  factories 
have  gone  up  in  smoke,  builders  and  artizans  for  whom  there 
is  no  longer  any  occupation.  They  have  contributed  gener- 
ously out  of  their  savings  to  the  distress  of  those  more  needy 
until  the  savings  have  vanished.  All  over  Belgium  these  people 
are  to  l)e  found,  and  almost  the  only  relief  the  pitying  world  has 
been  able  to  extend  to  them  consists  of  three  slices  of  bread 
and  a  pint  of  soup  a  day. 

To  render  special  assistance  in  the  thousands  of  cases  that 
require  it  a  new  Fund  has  been  started  and  new  methods 
devised.  This  is  the  CARDINAL  MKRCIER  FUND.  It  is 
designed  to  relieve  persons,  such  as  the  girl-mothers,  whom 
existing  funds  can  not  reach.  It  is  distributed  through  the 
personal  cooperation  of  the  heroic  Cardinal,  the  principal  figure* 
in  authority  now  remaining  in  Belgium.  In  its  application  no 
regard  whatever  is   paid  to  divisions  of   class  or   creed.     This 


Fund  has  the  approval  of  King  Albert,  and  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington  and  the 
Belgian  Consul-General  at  New  York  City.  J.  P.  Morgan 
Company,  of  New  York,  act  as  the  depositary  of  the  Fimd,  and 
thirty-five  of  the  leading  women  of  New  York  City  stand  a,s 
Patronesses.  Among  them  Mrs.  .Joseph  1 1 .  Choate,  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  'Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 
Mrs.  E.  II.  TTarriman,  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  and  Miss  La 
Montague.  This  CARDINAL  MERCIKR  FUND  is  a  form 
of  relief  that  appeals  especially  to  the  women,  and  they  are 
making  then*  appeal  to  all  the  women  of  America.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  the  wife  of  the  President  of  Princeton  University,, 
showing  how  one  town  responds  to  the  call: 

"I  enclose  two  checks  for  the  Cardinal  Mercier  Fund — money 
which  has  been  collected  in  Princeton  to  the  amount  of  $1.0(K). 
The  town  was  canvassed  house  to  house  by  collectors  from 
the  churches  of  all  denominations.  The  amount  given  was 
from  one  cent  up  to  Mr.  Armour's  check,  which  1  enclose,  for  $100. 
It  represents  a  lovely  outpouring  of  sympathy  for  the  heroic 
Cardinal  and  his  suffering  people. 

"Jennie  D.  Hibben." 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  made  it  possibles  to  send 
23,000  barrels  of  flour  to  the  star\-ing  Belgians  one  year  ago. 
Will  they  not  respond  to  this  new  appeal  that  comes  with  such 
force  from  the  same  stricken  nation?  Om*  own  nation  is  still 
at  peace.  Out  of  the  wo  of  Europe  we  are  reaping  such  wealth 
as  no  other  nation  ever  dreamed  of.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce some  time  ago  estimated  that  our  national  riches  have 
increased  since  1900  from  $88,517,000,000  to  $187,739,000,000. 
True,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  war  in  Europe.  But 
neither  was  Belgium.  She  was  as  innocent  of  transgi-ession 
as  the  United  States.  Her  wives  and  mothers  and  children 
had  no  more  than  ours  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  condftions 
that  have  tiu*ned  Europe  into  a  slaughter-house.  All  she  asked 
of  the  rival  Powers  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  out  of  their  quarrels, 
to  remain  a  neutral  nation.  Yet  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
she  has  been  the  principal  sufferer.  Her  fields  were  the  first  to 
be  devastated,  her  homes  the  first  to  be  shattered  b.'s-  shell 
and  shrapnel,  her  streams  the  first  to  run  red  Avith  the  blood  of 
her  sons,  her  walls  the  first  to  echo  to  the  agonized  ci'ies  of 
ravished  women.  For  twenty-two  months  her  jieople  ha\e 
been  under  the  heel  of  the  conqueror.  For  seven  hundred  days 
they  have  been  undergoing  a  crucifixion  of  body  and  soul.  We 
are  helping  them,  yes;  but  their  needs  are  so  great  and  our  helj) 
is  so  little!  Can  we  not  do  something  better  now  than  three 
slices  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  soup  each  day? 

Out  of  the  war  no  more  flaming  hero  has  emerged  than  the 
Belgian  prelate.  Cardinal  Mercier.  "Out  of  the  wTcckage  of  the 
Belgian  nation,"  says  The  Outlook,  "he  stands  forth — a  counselor 
of  prudence  without  dishonor,  of  courtesy  without  compromi.st', 
and  of  obedience  without  spiritual  submission  or  fear."  He  has 
the  hearts  of  his  own  people,  he  has  the  ear  of  the  world,  lu'  has 
the  admiration  of  all  men,  including  the  conquerors  of  Belgium, 
who  love  fearlessness  and  devotion.  Let  us  i)lace  in  his  liaiuis 
the  means  to  relieve  the  bitter  necessities  the  general  I'liiuls 
can  not  reach.  Let  us  help  those  who  seem  beyond  iu^ip  in 
any  other  way.  The  publishers  of  The  Literary  Diciest  will 
lead  the  way  with  a  contribution  of  -SoOO. 

All  contributions,  from  One  Dollar  uj),  sent  in  response  to  this 
appeal  will  be  acknowledged  in  The  Literary  Dicjest.  Mak»^ 
checks  payable  to  the  "Cardinal  Mercier  Fund,"  and  mail  tlieni 
to  the  "Literary  Digest  Belgian  Relief,"  354  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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JOHN  THADDEUS  DELANE 


Cook,  Sir  Edward.    Delaiie  of  "  The  Times." 

The  First  Volume  of  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Series.  Edited  by  BasQ  Williams.  With  Frontispiece 
J^ortrait.  Octavo,  pp.  x-319.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  t^o.     $1.75  net. 

This  biography  of  John  Thaddeus 
Delane,  the  famous  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  is  the  work  of  Sir  Edward  Cook,  the 
British  censor,  himself  a  long-time  news- 
paper editor  in  London.  The  volume  is  the 
first  of  a  series  which  is  to  appear  under 
the  general  title  of  "Makers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  a  work  designed  to 
interpret  the  age  immediately  preceding 
ours,  through  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
the  chief  influence  upon  it.  The  mono- 
graphs arranged  for  in  the  anticipated 
order  of  their  publication  are:  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Abdul  Hamid,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  Porfirio  Diaz,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Victor  Hugo, 
General  Lee,  Leon  Gambetta. 

In  an  illuminating  preface  Mr.  Basil 
Williams,  author  of  "The  Life  of  William 
Pitt,"  indicates  the  scope  and  import  of  the 
series  and  suggests  some  novel  and  inter- 
esting ideas  as  to  the  guiding  principles 
which  should  govern  the  historian  of  a 
momentous  epoch.  Against  the  objection 
that  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  treat  in  just 
perspective  men  and  women  so  near  our 
own  time,  he  advances  the  argument  that 
no  good  biography  or  history  can  be  written 
dispassionately,  "for  the  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  events  or  characters  he  describes 
— to  whatever  age  they  may  belong — as 
living  enough  for  him  to  hate  or  love  them 
has  never  written  history  that  will  live." 
Even  Gibbon's  affectation  of  detachment 
was,  in  his  opinion,  "a  transparent  mask." 

The  first  volume  conforms  admirably  to 
the  plan  outlined  in  the  preface.  Sir 
Edward  Cook,  in  writing  of  Delane  "one 
of  the  great  personages  of  the  Victorian 
era,"  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
century  just  past.  In  its  human  interest 
and  its  graphic  power  of  character-delinea- 
tion the  book  may  be  compared  to  Thayer's 
"Life  of  John  Hay,"  altho  the  style  is 
quite  different. 

The  milieu  of  Delane,  as  described  in  this 
book  with  graphic  and  realistic  power, 
has  as  much  fascination  for  us  of  to-day 
as  tho  we  were  a  living  part  of  it.  Indeed, 
in  the  historical  sense,  our  interest  over- 
reaches that  felt  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Disraeli,  Palmerston,  and  Gladstone.  Seen 
in  the  perspective  possible  at  this  distance 
of  time,  the  picture  of  political  and  social 
England,  lensed  in  the  columns  of  The 
T lines,  produces  upon  the  reader  the  effect 
of  reality.  That  was  a  time  when  men 
were  a  little  more  natural  than  they  are 
now.  They  did  not  believe  with  Voltaire 
that  language  has  been  given  to  man  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  his  thoughts. 
Naivete  was  sometimes  carried  to  rather 
(^xtraoi'dinary  hnigths,  as  in  the  case  when 
Disraeli,  still  in  the  salad  days  of  his 
parliamentary  career,  got  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  announced  to  the  honor- 
able^ gentlemen  who  were  his  opponents, 
more  especially  to  the  Irish  members, 
who  had  good  reason  to  hate  him,  that  "he 
was  always  ready  to  back  up  his  words  with 
liis  ]»istol."      Sir  Edward   Cook  does  not 


mention  this  one,  but  he  gives  many 
another  anecdote  quite  as  characteristic 
of  the  age  immediately'  preceding  ours. 

The  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  journalism  of  om*  day  are 
deep  and  permanent,  as  the  author  ob- 
serves. While  the  newspaper  of  to-day,  with 
its  immensely  increased  facilities  due  to 
modern  inventions,  and  its  greatly  enlarged 
sphere  of  readers,  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  institutions  of  all  countries,  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  applying  that  name 
to  any  single  journal.  Yet  that  was 
what  The  Times  was  in  its  palmy  days — 
one  of  the  institutions  of  England  and  a 
power  in  the  land.  The  author's  account 
of  the  famous  newspaper  will  probably 
be  read  with  avidity  in  this  age  of  print  •' 

"The  Times  was  as  easily  first  among 
newspapers  as  was  Delane  among  journal- 
ists. It  is  still  a  powerful  newspaper,  but 
the  conditions  were  then  so  different  that 
no  idea  of  the  importance  of  The  Times 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tm-y  can  be  gathered  from  the  facts  of 
to-day.  The  Times  was  then  not  so  much 
first  as  sole  and  supreme.  _  During  one  of 
his  frequent  visits  to  Paris,  Delane  was 
presented  by  his  friend.  Lord  Houghton, 
to  the  Queen  of  Holland.  She  spoke  of 
him  to  some  one  in  his  presence  as  'Lc 
quatrieme  pouvoir  de  I'etat  britannique.' 
Then  she  asked  him,  '  Comhien  d'abonnes 
il  pourrait  avoir? '  Lord  Houghton  thought 
it  rather  an  awkward  question;  but  the 
editor  and  his  circulation  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  he  answered  promptly,  '  Un 
million,  madame.'  As  a  matter  of  mere 
numbers  the  circulation  of  The  Times  in 
those  days  would  now  be  considered  ridicu- 
lously small;  but  these  things  are  relative, 
and,  compared  with  that  of  other  news- 
papers, its  circulation  was  very  large.  .  .  . 
It  was  an  age  of  restricted  circulation  and 
of  Uttle  general  education.  The  governing 
classes  read  The  Times." 

Of  the  man  who  was  the  brain,  the  soul, 
and  inspiration  of  this  institution  so  potent 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  this  veritable 
imperium  in  imperio,  the  biographer  has 
drawn  a  vivid  portrait,  or  rather  a  series 
of  portraits,  showing  the  original  in  the 
different  phases  of  his  full  and  many-sided 
life.  There  was  nothing  of  the  recluse 
about  Delane.  He  was  a  brilliant  figure 
in  the  aristocratic  life  of  London  and  was 
on  even  terms  with  the  titled  classes,  who 
often  paid  court  to  him.  He  probably 
shared  his  friend  Lord  Houghton's  opinion 
that  "the  intimate  conversation  of  im- 
portant men  is  the  cream  of  life." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  this  fine  piece  of  biographical  work  is  to 
be  found  in  the  author's  illuminating  pages 
upon  the  genius  and  ethics  of  journalism 
as  these  are  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Delane.  Not  merely  was 
Delane  the  directing  influence  of  the  gi-eat 
paper,  the  fount  of  authority,  and  the 
repository  of  power,  but  he  was  a  sort  of 
glorified  reporter  as  well.  The  .love  that 
wielded  the  thunders  of  The  Times  was 
credited  with  something  of  the  omniscience 
that  inhei'es  in  the  role.  "What  he  said," 
Kinglake  remarks,  "bore  so  clost^y  on  the 
actual  march  of  evomts  that  his  speech 
had  the  kind  of  zest  which  attaches  to  the 
words  of  a  commander  or  statesman  when 
going  to  pass  into  action,  and  it  .sometimes 
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BEEF 
BROTH 


Tirsi  aides" 
to  tRe  pRysician 


Franco'A  merican 

Broths 

are  scientifically 

^re^ared  in 
sanitary  kitchens 

The  physician  who  pre- 
scribes Franco-American 
Invalid  Broths  is  not  only 
relieved  of  dependence  up- 
on the  uncertain  quantity 
of  the  "home  kitchen."  He 
also  may  be  confident  that 
he  is  indicating  a  product 
which  has  been  made  with 
the  proper  sanitary  safe- 
guards, in  surroundings  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness. 

Franco  - 
/itnerican 
Broths 


-for  Invalids 
and(^itdren 


Likewise  mothers  who  have  a 
due  regard  for  what  goes  into 
the  stomachs  of  their  babies 
and  children  can  be  certain  of 
the  safety  and  quality  of  these 
broths. 

The  Franco-American 
kitchens  are  open  at  all  times 
to  visitors.  We  welcome  espe- 
cially members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  mothers,  be- 
cause we  know  by  experience 
that  next  to  the  quality  of  our 
broths,  our  kitchens  are  our 
"best  advertisement." 

Beef      Chicken       Clam       Mutton 

Fifteen  cents  the  half  pint 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 


THE  FR.MvICO-AMERlCAN 
l-'OOD  CO. 
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gave  to  his  hearers  the  small,  yet  not 
despised,  pleasure  of  being  by  several 
hours  in  iid\-ancc  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

LABOR  LEGISLATION 

roiiiinons.  John  R.,  and  John  B.  Andrews. 
Principles  of  Labor  Lei;iNlalion.  Pp.  5J 1.  New 
York:    Harper  &  Brothers,     .-fa  nel. 

Long  before  Karl  Marx  WTote  "Capitiil," 
the  "workingmen's  Bible,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Germany,  the  cause  of  the  proletariat 
had  found  its  cliampions  in  the  State. 
The  first  protest  which  Ixistory  records  as 
having  b(>en  made  in  behalf  of  the  common 
l)eople — that  is  to  say,  of  the  workers — 
came  from  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ,  those  "first  social- 
ists," as  Renau  calls  them.  It  is  probable 
that  the  effort  of  the  "exploited"  portion 
of  humanity  to  obtain  its  rights  at  the 
liands  of  the  common  law  is  as  old  as 
(•i\nlization  itself.  None  the  less  the  or- 
ganization and  establishment  of  labor  as 
a  distinct  power  in  pohtics,  as  a  sort  of 
Fom-th  Estate,  have  only  been  brought 
about  in  modern,  and  indeed  in  very  recent, 
times.  It  is  the  story  of  this  powerful 
movement,  whose  object  is  the  amelioration 
of  the  largest  class  of  citizens,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  new  and  timely  volume, 
, "Principles  of  Labor  Legislation."  Critical 
and  constructive  in  character,  the  book  is 
untechnical  and  easy  to  understand.  It 
is  -WTitten  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
citizen  and  student  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  lawyer.  The  book  considers  each 
of  the  main  phases  of  the  modern  labor- 
problem — individual  and  collective  bar- 
gaining, wages,  hours,  unemployment, 
social  insurance,  safety  and  health,  and 
administration.  The  principles  of  labor- 
law,  not  the  details,  changing  with  chang- 
ing pohtieal  conditions,  are  emphasized  in 
the  volume.  The  important  —  in  fact, 
epoch-making — transition  from  what  the 
authors  call  "indi^^dual  bargaining"  to 
"collective  bargaining"  is  described  at  great 
length  in  the  book.  It  involves  events 
of  far-reaching  significance  and  is  as  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  labor  as  was 
the  transition  from  feudalism  to  history  in 
general.  Emphasis  is  laid  by  the  authors 
upon  the  great  strides  which  have  been 
made  by  labor  in  the  legislation  of  recent 
years.  The  last  five  years  have  brought 
about  changes,  which  may  be  described  as 
revolutionary.  Workmen's  compensation 
laws  for  industrial  accidents  have  been 
adopted  in  two-thirds  of  the  United  States. 
Eleven  States  enacted  minimum-wage  laws, 
and  in  many  communities  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  women's  working- 
hours  has  been  adopted. 

NOVELS  BY  JACK  LONDON,  MRS.  POR- 
TER, MARY  WATTS,  GORKY,  HOWELLS, 
LOCKE,  AND  OTHERS 

London,  Jack.  The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big 
Hou^tC.  Pp.  392.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 

Mr.  London  has  here  painted  his 
pictures  with  broad  sweeps,  brilliant 
colors,  high  lights,  and  deep  shadows: 
pictures  of  sharp  contrasts  and  ultra 
subjects.  His  hero  is  unusual,  and  so  is  his 
heroine.  If  the  author  knew  as  much 
about  women  as  he  does  of  men  and  out- 
of-door  life,  this  work  might  bo  called  a 
great  novel,  but — and  right  here  is  a 
chance  for  discussion.  Dick  Forrest  was 
only  thirteen  when  he  inherited  enormous 
wealth  from  his  unusual  father,  and  even 
at  that  age  he  shows  wonderful  per- 
spicacity and  mental  control.     Ho  refuses 


Says  the  Superinten9efflf%' 
Purchasing  Agent:  i 


"Don't  let's  forget  that  tb 
motors  we  put  on  these 
machines  should  be  fully  in 
keeping  with  our  own  quality 
standard.  That's  why  I 
always  recommend  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motors.  You'll  find 
them  on  the  leading  motor- 
driven  devices  of  all  ktnds. " 


THE  superintendent  knows  that 
the  service  to  be  given  by  his 
electric  -  driven  machines  de- 
pends absolutely  upon  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  motors.  That  is  why  all 
manufacturers  of  high-quality  elec- 
tric-driven machines  choose  a  motor 
of  known  reliability  —  why  you 
alw^ays  find  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  on  the  leading  power- 
driven  machines  for  home,  office, 
store  and  factory. 

The  name  Robbins  &  Myers  is  a 
quality  guarantee.  When  you  see  it 
on  the  motor  of  any  electrically- 
driven  device,  you  know  that  the 
other  features  of  the  machine  are 
of  the  same  high  quality. 

Twenty  Years*  Experience 

Whatever  the  need,  you  know 
that  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor 
you  buy  represents  the  best  that 
can  come  of  twenty  years'  exper- 
ience in  motor  building. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of 
any  motor-driven  device  —  from 
a  vacuum  cleaner  to  a  machine 
tool  —  you  can  get  a  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motor  made  especially  to 
fit  your  machine  —  made  to  give 
the  service  you  w^ant  your  product 
to  give. 

We  w^ill  gladly  submit  sample 
motors  for  trial,  and  quote  on 
quantity  lots. 


These  Facts  Await  You 

Whether  you're  a  manufacturer 
of  motor-driven  equipment,  or  a 
large  or  small  power  user,  or  a 
dealer,  some  very  interesting 
Robbins  &  Myers  facts  await 
you — 

//  a  manufacturer  of  motor -driven 
machines,  let  our  engineers  send 
you  complete  data  on  motors 
adapted  for  your  machines. 

If  a  motor  user,  write  stating 
your  particular  motor  needs.  We 
will  gladly  send  information  on 
motors  to  meet  your  reqirements. 

If  a  dealer,  write  for  bulletins, 
prices  and  discounts  and  let  our 
nearest  office  work  with  you  in 
closing  that  big  sale. 


THE  ROBBINS   &  MYERS   COMPANY,  Springfield,  OMo 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Rocheiter  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

The  World' a  Largmat  Exeluaivm  Manufactarera  of  Electric  Fana  and  Small  Motors 

Rohhws  £l  Mvccs  Hotors 
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Through  the  Paris  Fire 
Unscathed ! 

THIS  building  which  stands  unharmed 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Paris,  Texas,  fire, 
dramatically  emphasizes  the  fire-resistant 
properties  of  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof. 
W.  A.  Bills,  Manager  of  the  City  Steam 
Laundry,  owners  of  this  building,  writes  us 
as  follows: 

"Your  roof  checked  and  prevented  the  spread  of 
the  fire  and,  -while  adjoining  buildings  were 
burned  to  the  ground,  the  Laundry  stood  the 
severest  test  that  any  building  could  be  put  to; 
blazing  timbers  and  shingles  were  blown  on  to 
this  roof  only  to  die  out  without  affecting  in 
any  way  the  roofing  material." 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  provide  a  fire-resistant  roof- 
ing for  every  purpose — J-M  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roof- 
ing for  flat  roofs,  J-M  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  for 
sloping  roofs  and  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles. 

These  shingles  are  the  safe  and  logical  roofing  for 
dwellings.  They  are  fire-proof  and  practically  ever- 
lasting— lighter  and  less  expensive  than  tile  or  slate, 
yet  meeting  every  artistic  requirement. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofings  are  examined,  approved, 
classified  and  labelled  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Johns-Manville  will  gladly  advise  with  you,  your 
architect  or  designer  on  any  roofing  question.  Ad- 
dress all  inquiries  to  the  Roofing  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  nearest  J-M  branch. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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Serves  more  people  in  more 
ways  than  any  other  institu- 
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ARre  Resistant  Roofing  fer  Every  Purpose 


to  accept  his  guardian's  advice  and  sets 
about  acquiring  knowledge  and  experience 
by  methods  of  his  own,  almost  incredibly 
clever,  which  take  him  all  over  the  world 
and  into  every  kind  of  business.  The 
history  of  his  achievements  is  exciting  and 
interesting,  also  the  account  of  his  exe(!Utive 
ability  in  administering  his  enormous 
wealth  and  extensive  estate.  There  Mr. 
London  is  at  his  best — describing  big 
things,  out-of-doors,  things  virile,  and 
knowledge  of  nature  and  animal  life. 
The  pictiu-es  of  Dick  and  his  wife  Paula  on 
horseback,  or  in  the  swimming-pool,  are 
inspiring  and  entertaining,  so  are  those  of 
Dick  at  work  with  his  men  and  cattle, 
but  the  life  that  includes  Paula  as  a  woman 
is  not  convincing.  Paula  is  of  the  "super" 
class.  Everything  moves  smoothly  until 
Evan  Graham,  Dick's  friend,  comes  to  the 
ranch,  and  then  the  marital  triangle  is 
formed.  The  author's  treatment  of  this 
situation  is  unconventional  and  its  solu- 
tion original.  Each  reader  will  have  to 
decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  it  is 
satisfactory.  It  certainly  is  not  the  best 
part  of  the  book. 

Porter,  Eleanor  H.  Just  David.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  324.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.25. 

Mrs.  Porter's  new  volume  illustrates  the 
influence  of  a  sunny-hearted  child  in  bring- 
ing happiness  into  many  lives.  David 
didn't  know  his  other  name,  "Just 
David,"  and  he  had  lived  on  top  of  the 
mountain  six  years  with  his  father,  who 
taught  him  all  he  knew — especially  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  nature  and  the  ability  to 
play  a  violin  with  almost  superhuman 
power  and  innate  love.  "Father  says  I 
am  one  little  instrument  in  the  great 
orchestra  of  life,  and  I  must  keep  myself  in 
tune."  David's  father  tries  to  get  back 
to  the  lower  world  when  he  finds  his  health 
waning  fast,  but  he  falls  by  the  wayside, 
leaving  David  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
some  unlettered,  rather  crabVx-d  country 
people.  Gradually  David  ingratiates  him- 
self into  the  regular  every-day  life  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holly,  "Jac^k  and  Jill,"  poor 
blind  "Joe,"  the  beautiful  "Lady  of  the 
Roses,"  and  many  others,  and,  little  by 
little,  his  doctrines  of  hai>piness  and  sun- 
shine win  the  day,  as  does  his  exqui- 
site playing.  Tragedies  become  romances, 
crabbed  natiu-es  soften,  and  we  finally 
learn  David's  identity,  after  the  spirit  of 
his  childhood  has  sweetened  a  whole 
communit}'. 

Watts,  Mary  S.  The  Rudder.  Pp.  453.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 

After  so  numy  exaggerated,  sensational, 
and  melodramatic  novels,  it  is  a  relief  and  a 
])rivilege  to  read  such  a  sane,  sensible,  and 
satisfactory  story  as  "The  Rudder."  The 
l)lot  is  interesting  and  its  development 
int(>lligent  and  credible.  Even  the  char- 
acters are  like  real  peoi>le  whom  we  ha\c 
known.  Cause  and  effect  ha\e  a  logical 
connection  so  often  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  romanti(!  novel.  The  workinanshij) 
of  Mrs.  Watts  has  been  often  si)oken  of  as 
"admirable,"  but  its  strongest  point  is  that 
the  work  part  is  not  api>arent.  ()nt>  situa- 
tion foUows  another  so  naturally,  and  con- 
tributory- and  explanatory  circumstances 
an-  woven  into  the  story  so  cleverly,  as  to 
convince  witliout  boring  the  reatlor.  No 
one  person  is  labeled  as  hero  or  heroine, 
tho  we  hear  more  about  "Nellie"  tlian 
any  other.  The  author,  "Ihide"  Marshall 
Cook,  is  \('ry  lo\al>le  and  inteix»sting. 
Nellie    Maranda    and    her    sister    Kannio 
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live  with  their  stepmother,  "Aunt"  Juliet, 
who  poses  as  an  invalid  and  everybody's 
benefactor,  but  is  really  a  selfish,  tiresome 
hypocrite:  "If  she  were  only  fca</— but. 
good  Lord,  she's  nothing  but  a  fool!" 
Fannie  accepts  her  martjTdoni  and  suffers 
accordingly,  but  Nellie  has  a  quick  wit  and 
a  quick  tongue,  which  helps  to  make  scenes 
of  satire  and  recrimination  common.  The 
weak  point  in  the  book  is  that  Nellie 
should  have  been  attracted  to  the  lout  she 
married,  a  man  without  heart  or  brains, 
only  money  and  "fists."  We  find  the  "ice- 
king,"  Amzi  one,  interesting  in  his  way,  but 
Amzi  two  is  absolutely  impossible  except 
in  one  scene,  which  is  too  good  to  describe. 
Another  prominent  type  is  the  labor- 
agitator  and  strike-leader,  T.  Chauncey 
De\att,  who  controls  crowds  bj^  high- 
sounding  plarases  and  dramatic  accents  and 
gestures  behind  which  there  is  not  a  logical 
thought  or  argument,  not  even  common 
sense.  The  description  of  this  character 
is  very  complete,  and  we  see  him  as  Httle 
"Tim,"  the  only  son  of  Mike  and  Norah 
Devitt  (fine  characters);  again  as  valedic- 
torian at  Cambridge,  impressive  but 
snobbish;  and  finally  as  the  tool  of  "Jack 
Dalton,"  the  \-icious  political  "Boss." 
Nellie,  or  Eleanor,  marries  Amzi  Loring — 
the  why  is  not  evident.  Her  marital 
troubles,  her  revolt,  her  settlement^work, 
and  her  temporary  "madness"  fill  the 
book.  In  and  out  of  other  scenes  we  get 
glimpses  of  Mr.  Cook  and  his  "Bessie," 
whose  union  is  the  happy  outcome  of  the 
story.  We  leave  T.  Chauncey,  uneon- 
quered  by  defeat,  haranguing  a  temper- 
ance-meeting wath  his  witless  words  and 
liis  borrowed  quotation:  "But  come  what 
may,  I  ^\\\\  hold  the  rudder  true." 

Gorky,  Masim.  The  Confession.  Pp.  293.  New 
York:    PVederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     $1.35. 

Of  Russian  novels  recently  translated, 
this  is  the  most  artistic.  Miss  Strunsky, 
the  translator,  assures  us  it  is  wholly 
fiction.  She  compares  it  with  Turgenef's 
"Father  and  Sons,"  in  its  devotion  to  the 
individual's  relation  to  society.  The 
narrator,  Matvei,  was  a  foundhng,  an 
"illegitimate  being,"  and  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  many  strange  people:  Larion,  the 
bird-catcher  and  drunken  philosopher; 
Savelko  Migun,  who  sang  himself  clear  of 
the  hangman's  noose,  and  Yegor  Titoff, 
the  dishonest  usurer,  whose  daughter  Olga 
Matvei  marries.  At  her  death  his  wander- 
ings begin,  and  his  experiences  as  he  toils 
and  slaves,  seeking  enlightenment  and 
peace,  are  dramatic,  exciting,  and  im- 
pressive, due  to  the  realistic  methods  of 
the  author.  The  revelations  of  monastic 
deceits  and  hypocrisy  are  horrible,  but  one 
feels  impelled,  as  does  the  hero,  to  press 
on  and  seek  for  the  right.  At  last  Matvei 
finds  the  right  religion,  after  disappointing 
contact  with  many.  Peace  and  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  life  dawn  for 
the  wanderer.  The  reader  also  is  content 
with  the  conclusion:  "Great  are  tlu* 
Ru.ssian  people  and  indescribably  beautiful 
is  life." 

Wyllarde,  Dolf.  Exile.  Pp.  .364.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.     191G.     $1.35. 

We  are  all  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
life  is  not  all  sunshine — not  all  good.  The 
writer  who  strives  to  depict  real  life  must 
show  some  shadows  and  some  exnl,  but  why 
utilize  genius  only  on  sin  and  evil,  and  why 
do  so  many  novelists  and  dramatists  imply 
that  those  who  are  morally  good  and  walk 
straight  are  incapable  of  inten.se  depths  of 


What  good  is  a  face? 

The  Significance  of  a  Water-Mark! 


Friends  would  be  of  little  use  if 
they  couldn't  recognize  you. J] 

You  must  be  identified  before  you 
can  cash  a  check. 

A  man  who  wears  a  mask  has 
morethan  his  face  toconccal. 

All  of  which  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
water-marks — the  identifying  fea- 
ture of  Bond  paper. 

Hammer  mill  Bond  you  know. 
Doubtless,  you  have  used  it  and 
found  it  satisfactory.  Anyway,  you 
know  it. 

But  the  un-water-marked  paper 
you  do  not  know.  Someone  tells 
you  it  is  just  as  good  as  Hammer- 
mill  Bond,  but  you  naturally  retort, 
"If  it  is  just  as  good,  why  does  it 
conceal  its  identity?" 

There  is  still  another  side  to  the 
matter. 

Pretty  nearly  every  printer  in  the 
country   knows   Hammermill   Bond 


— most  of  the  large  consumers  of 
paper  use  it.  They  know  its  strength, 
finish,  colors  and  printing  qualities. 
They  would  instantly  detect  the 
slightest  lowering  of  quality. 

That  is  your  protection. 

Wc  would  no  more  dream  of  rob- 
bing Hammermill  Bond  of  its  repu- 
tation for  high  quality  than  the 
president  of  your  leading  bank  would 
dream  of  robbing"a'till. 

To  get  down  to  details:  Hammer- 
mill Bond  is  a  paper  of  moderate 
cost  which  is  so  strong  and  well 
nlade  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  most 
of  your  forms,  price  lists  or  other 
business  printing  jobs.  It  is  made 
in  twelve  colors  and  white  and  in 
three  finishes  —  Bond  —  Ripple  — 
Linen. 

Send  for  a  Portfolio  made  up  of 
specimen  forms  and  samples  per- 
taining to  your  particular  business. 
These  Portfolios  ha\e  aided  thou- 
sands to  get  better  value  in  printing. 


THIS  WATER-MARK  IS  OUR  WORD  OF  HONOR  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


^^^^^^I^Olll^ 


"The  Utility  Business  Paper" 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PA. 
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That's  the 
difference. 

You  forget 
you  have 
nerves,  but 
you  keep 
your  nerve 


all  the  time  w^hen  you  smoke 

^'  Girard 
Cigar 


"The  Broker" 

Actual  Size.     10c 


You  have  all  the  en- 
joyment of  a  fragrant, 
satisfying  real  Havana 
smoke  with  no  unpleas- 
ant reaction;  no  disturb- 
ance of  body  nor  mind. 

Made  from  choice 
Cuban-grown  Havana  leaf, 
and  mellowed  by  age  alone, 
the  Girard  does  not 
trouble  your  digestion, 
nor  your  heart ;  never  gets 
on  your  nerves. 

You  can  smoke  Girards 
all  you  want,  yet  always 
retain  the  steady  hand, 
steady  eye  and  steady, 
straight-thinking  brain 
which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  business 
success  today. 

Your  dealer  will  sup- 
ply you.  Insist  on  the 
Girard  and  you  will  get  it. 

14  sizes 
10c  straight  and  up 

Dealers :    A    word 
with  you 

If  you  are  not  handling  the 
Girard  cigar,  you  are  not  get- 
ting your  share  of  benefit  from 
the  most  successful  straight- 
forward cigar  advertising  in 
America.  You  ought  to  write 
lis  for  our  "Dealer's  Safety- 
First"  Proposition.  Hundreds 
of  dealers  everywhere  arc 
cashing  in  on  this.  WrilY.-for 
it  today. 

ANTONIO  ROIG  & 
LANGSDORF 

Eslablished  1871  Philadelphia 


feeling  or  the  exhihiratiou  of  great  joy? 
Dolf  Wyllarde,  we  are  told,  "sees  life  as 
it  i.s  and  writes  of  it  Avith  fearless  pen." 
She  (or  is  it  he?)  chooses  a  British  outpost 
for  background — Exile,  reclaimed  tlirough 
the  engineering  feats  of  Hervey,  and 
peopled  by  British  officials,  governor- 
generals,  chief  justice,  and  lesser  ap- 
pointees. Scandal  is  the  main  topic  at  the 
different  functions.  Only  one  wife  is 
faithful  to  her  husband.  Every  man  is  in 
love  wdth  some  other  man's  wife,  or  philan- 
dering with  some  native  woman  of  the 
bazaars.  It  is  sordid  and  pathetic.  Even 
the  "girl  from  home  can  not  love  and 
marry  without  breaking  the  heart  and 
ruining  the  life  of  the  only  decent  man  at 
the  post,  Rodney."  Justice  Everard  is  an 
"unmitigated  scoundrel,"  unredeemed  by  a 
single  decent  trait;  and  his  wife,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Exile,  worshiped  by 
many,  proves  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Altho  the  book  abounds  in  intensely 
exciting  episodes,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
all  the  business  is  illegal  and  the  love  aU 
iUieit. 

Mackenzie,  Cameron.     Mr.  and    Mrs.  Pierce. 

Pp.  404.     New  York:   Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.    $1.35. 

Some  men  are  very  successful  when 
working  for  others,  but  they  fail  utterly 
when  they  depend  on  their  own  initiative. 
Such  was  Butler  Pierce,  a  good  man  with 
a  good  position,  a  happy  home,  a  devoted 
"wife,  and  a  lovely  baby,  but  his  wife 
became  "enthused"  on  hearing  a  friend 
raving  about  becoming  a  "power  in  the 
world"  and  decided  immediately  that  her 
husband  should  become  one,  and  so  she 
drew  her  patrimony,  thrust  it  into  Butler's 
hands,  and  insisted  that  he  should  conquer 
the  world.  Her  ideas  of  what  she  meant 
by  becoming  a  power  are  absolutely  blank. 
Persuaded  against  his  better  judgment, 
Butler  yields  and  immediately  falls  into 
the  hands  of  sharks  of  both  sexes  and  is 
fleeced  financially  and  morally.  It  doesn't 
seem  possible  that  there  could  be  such  a 
fool  as  Janet  is  pictured  in  her  appeal  to 
relatives,  friends,  and  others,  but  she  learns 
fast  enough  and  it  takes  unhappiness, 
adversity,  and  real  anxiety  to  teach  her  a 
true  philosophy  of  life  as  a  means  to  con- 
tentment which  is  better  than  happiness. 
The  story  is  well  written.  The  moral,  "Let 
the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last,"  tho  a 
sufficiently  old  one,  is  weU  set  forth. 

Masefield,   Jolin.    Captain  Margaret.    Pp.370. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.35. 

This  is  a  tale  of  adventurous  life  at  sea, 
well  told  and  quite  exciting,  but  the  reader 
will  marvel  at  the  self-control  and  con- 
sideration of  Captain  Margaret  and  his 
men  in  dealing  with  the  human  beast  knoA\  n 
as  Stukeley.  Captain  Margaret  has  ideals 
and  a  broken  heart,  the  latter  of  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  boat.  Stopping  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  love,  Olivia,  who  has 
married  the  hypocrite  Stukeley,  he  is  per- 
suaded by  a  startling  contretemps  to  take 
them  with  him  on  his  trip  to  Panama,  where 
he  purposes  to  establish  a  trading-post  and 
a  just  government.  Tho  dramatic  com- 
plications through  which  the  captain  tries 
to  spare  Olivia  a  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band's real  chaiacter  give  the  author  ample 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill  in  describing 
individual  characters  and  life  "aboard 
ship."  Panama  proves  less  friendly  than 
Captain  Margaret  hoped,  and,  after  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  treachery,  Stukeley 
hnally  meets  with  his  just  punishment. 
Olivia  wakes  up,  and  we  find  the  situation 


moi-e  promising  for  the  Captain's  happi- 
ness than  for  a  realization  of  his  political 
dreams. 

Siierniaii,     Charles.     Only     Relatives     Invited. 

Pp.  315.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  author  of  this  humorous  story  is 
evidently  alive  to  the  inconsistencies  and 
the  inexplicable  foibles  of  men  and  women 
in  the  "social  and  socialistic"  world.  He 
has  written  a  story  which  is  rich  in  satire, 
cleverly  analytical,  and  deliciously  funny. 
Miss  Appleby,  about  to  make  a  will  dis- 
posing of  forty  millions,  summons  her 
relatives,  thinking  to  learn  from  intimate 
companionship  which  one  is  most  deserv- 
ing, but  she  had  not  counted  on  the  ac- 
cumulative power  of  frequent  divorce,  and 
there  assembles  a  crowd  which  even 
Solomon's  wisdom  could  not  catalog — 
wives  and  ex-wives,  husbands,  near,  ex-, 
and  would-be;  "his  children,  my  children, 
and  our  children,"  until  one's  brain  whirls 
with  confusion.  No  description  could 
adequately  indicate  the  amusing  situations 
that  develop,  the  laughable  misunder- 
standings, and  the  revelations  of  illogical 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  different 
aspirants  to  the  forty  millions.  Young 
and  old,  handsome  and  ugly,  aristocrat 
and  day-laborer,  are  pictured  in  expe- 
riences that  satirize  feminism,  suffrage, 
sociaHst  "patter,"  and  Renoism.  As  in  a 
clever  drama,  the  climax  is  not  as  strong 
as  some  of  the  episodes,  but  there  is  a  good 
lesson  taught  in  many  ways,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  wrong  done  to  children  by 
the  separation  of  parents.  It  is  all  funny, 
but  sometimes  the  smiles  cover  serious 
truths. 

Korolenko,  Yladimir.  Makar's  Dream,  and 
Otiier  Stories.  Translated  by  Marian  Fell.  Pp.  297. 
New  York:    DufReld  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  translator's  introduction  gives  us, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  the  main  facts 
about  Vladimir  Korolenko,  a  Russian 
author,  journalist,  and  one  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  and  down-trodden, 
who  alwaj^s  helps  those  who  are  \-ictims 
of  social  and  political  injustice.  Koro- 
lenko was  born  in  1853  and  never  lost  the 
poetic  love  of  nature  and  wliolesome  sense 
of  humor  that  were  "nurtm-ed  in  him  under 
those  warm,  bright  skies  of  Little  Russia." 
His  father's  death  made  his  years  of 
schooling  a  constant  conflict  with  starva- 
tion, and  he  w'on  out  only  through  the 
heroic  efforts  of  his  mother.  He  WTested 
from  fate  a  good  education,  and  early 
began  to  contribute  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  but  his  advanced  social  doc- 
trines caused  him  to  suffer  frequent  arrests 
and  banishments,  his  final  exile  being  six 
years  in  distant  Siberia,  j'ears  that  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  sympathetic  nature. 
Released  in  18S5,  he  returned  to  Russia 
and  soon  won  fame  by  the  stories  here 
translated:  "Makar's  Dream,"  "The  JNIur- 
muring  Forest,"  "In  Bad  Company,"  and 
"The  Day  of  Atonement."  In  these  we 
find  originality  of  subject,  a  radiant  style 
and  lyric  beauty,  gripi)ing  charm  and  deep 
feeling,  betraying  the  author's  optimism 
and  his  sympathy  with  the  "eternall.\- 
luinuin,"  and  man's  unquenclKiblo  desiri> 
for  freedom  and  justice.  "In  Bad  Com- 
pany" is  the  most  convincing  story  of  all, 
in  which  he  draws  a  dear  i)icture  of  his 
own  father,  but  "The  Day  of  .Vtonement  " 
is  merry,  full  of  glowing  imagination  and 
kindly  humor.  Korolenko  believes  that 
the  Hussian  heart  is  ess»>ntially  charitable 
and    full    of    Ininian    kindness,    tlio   it    has 
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Tires, — when  fully  Pneumatic, — do  this 
for  your  Car  and  your  Comfort! 


i 


THEY  make  Motoring  the  Soaring  Luxury  of  Motion  it  is  primarily 
intended  to  be. 
Here's  why  DIAMOND  Tires  are  FULLY  "Pneumatic!." 

Built  with  as  jew  layers  of  the  best  Fabric,  as  will  carry  the  Car,  'and  its 
Passenger  load,  FURTHEST. 

Then  Treaded  with  a  fine-grained,  non-ballasted,  and  Clingy  "Velvet" 
Rubber,  the  ready  stretch  in  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  lubricant  between  Road  and 
Fabric, — reducing  the  Grind  of  Wear,  and  the  disintegrating  Heat  of  Friction,  to  a 
minimum. 

This  conservation  of  the  Original  Purpose  in  Pneumatic  Tires  gives  you  not 
only  the  longest  distance  for  every  Dollar  you  invest  in  DIAMOND  Tires,  but  it  also 
gives  you— 

1st — More  net  Motor-power  from  the  same  Motor. 

2nd — More  Miles,  per  gallon  of  Gasolene  and  Lubricant. 

3rd — Less  Wear  and  Tear  on  the  Mechanism  of  your  Car,  and  its  Occupants. 

4th — More  of  that  smooth  Road-work,  — that  absorption  of  Vibration, — that 
Wealthy  Sensation  of  "riding  on  Air,"  which  is  the  Heart  and  Soul  and  chief  Satis- 
faction of  intelligent  Motoring. 

Just  test  out  a  set  of  these  "  fair-listed,"  reasonably-priced,  DIAMOND  Tires, 
and  see! 

"Velvet"  Rubber  is  also  made  into  Diamond  Bicycle  Tires,  and  Diatnond 
Truck  Tires, — heavily  increasing  their  Mileage  and  Resilience  without  increasing 
their  Cost  to  you. 


4)iamond 
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^NE  cannot  help  being  seri- 
ously impressed  by  the  dig- 
nity and  prestige  that 
surround  the  name  Olds- 
mobile.  For  nearly  two  decades  it 
has  served  as  the  title  of  a  distin- 
guished motor  car.  But  we  urge  you 
earnestly  to  let  the  name  carry  as 
little  weight  as  possible  in  your 
consideration  of  Oldsmobile  Light 
Eight.  Focus  your  attention,  rather, 
upon  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  car 
itself. 


?ht  Ei^ht 
0  nici5  0 


The  eight -cylinder  motor — clean 
and  simple  in  design — gives  forth  a 
strong,  smooth-flowing  stream  of 
power.  It  frees  from  tw^elve  to  four- 
teen miles  of  swift  flight  from  each 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Note  the  roomy 
luxury  of  the  big  body — the  wheel 
base  is  120  inches.  Note  the  restful 
comfort  of  the  deep  upholstery. 
Observe,  too,  the  skilled  workman- 
ship and  studied  refinement  evident 
in  even  the  minor  particulars  of 
finish  and  appointment.  It  is  this 
unusual  excellence  in  construction 
and  performance  that  has  lifted 
Oldsmobile  sales  to  the  present 
point — the  highest  in  their  history. 

The  Oldsmobile  Light  Eight,  5-passenger — 
$1195f.o.b.  Lansing.  Roadster  $1195.  Write  for 
our  new  booklet  "The  Light  Eight  De  Luxe." 

OLDS     MOTOR    WORKS 


£lloi/l3/w^>    /«,<0 


lANSINC      MICHIGAN 
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the  misfortune  to  labor  under  the  harshest 
political  regime  in  Europe, 

Jepson,  Edgar.  Alice  Devine.  Pp.  351.  In- 
dianapolis:    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     $1.25. 

A  novel  is,  supposedly,  a  success  if  it  is 
amusing  and  interesting,  but  sometimes  we 
wonder  why  we  are  amused  at  what  is  really 
either  incredible  or  silly.  This  story  is 
serious  enough  and  entertaining  enough  to 
pass  a  few  summer  hom-s  with,  and  there 
are  some  bright  ideas  in  the  scheme  of 
narrative,  but  nothing  especially  convinc- 
ing. Rupert,  Lord  Garthoyle,  the  hero 
and  narrator,  inherits  from  his  uncle  a 
fortune  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  of  houses 
in  Mayfair,  on  condition  that  he  becomes 
his  own  house-agent,  and  "thereby  hangs 
a  tale."  As  agent,  Rupert  comes  in  touch 
with  different  stories — romantic,  tragic, 
startUng,  and  dramatic^ — involving  the  in- 
habitants of  first  one  house,  then  another. 
Melodrama  and  detective-stories  vie  with 
one  another  for  the  reader's  interest,  and 
through  them  flits  Alice  Devine,  beautiful 
and  mysterious,  never  a  very  clearly  de-  i 
fined  impersonation,  but  always  stimulating 
Rupert's  fancy  and  affection.  There  is  a 
vagueness  in  the  solutions,  but  the  story 
is  told  well  enough  to  retain  the  reader's 
interest  and  stimulate  his  curiosity. 

Dix,  Beulah  Marie.  The  Battle  Months  of 
George  Daurella.  Pp.  320.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  "not  a  war-story,  nor  a  peace- 
story,  but  just  a  romance."  And  yet  tragic 
scenes  of  war  are  pictured,  ruthless  deeds 
depicted,  and  a  backgroimd  of  the  present 
world-struggle,  in  which  George  Daurella 
and  Joyce  Averill  grow  and  develoj). 
George  DaureUa  was  only  twenty-one.  He 
had  written  verses  and  lived  without  the 
tender  sympathy  of  his  frivolous  mother. 
"An  anaehi-onism,"  his  friends  called  liini. 
but  duty  summoned  him  and  war  taught 
him  much  that  we  are  supposed  to  acquire 
only  after  years  of  experience.  The  plot 
is  rather  melodramatic  and  the  coinci- 
dences are  sometimes  incredibly  startling, 
but  the  author  has  a  power  which  is  not 
easy  to  describe,  but  which  tugs  irre- 
sistibly at  the  heart-strings,  both  in  the 
portrayal  of  George's  character  and  in  the 
grapliic  descriptions  of  thrilling  events, 
during  which  George  gets  enough  of  the 
brutal  game  of  killing  and  thanks  God 
that  he  still  has  left  an  impulse  to  write 
l)oetry.  Before  love  finds  him  healed,  ho 
goes  down  into  a  veritable  hell  of  suffering, 
mental  as  well  as  physical.  His  tears  of 
anguish  wash  away  the  hard  hues  penned 
by  the  brutal  inexorableness  of  war. 
George  Daiu-ella  is  supposed  to  be  typical 
of  no  country — and  so  of  all  countries — 
"a  symbol  for  the  youth  of  a  continent, 
the  young,  strong,  decent  men  with  heads 
full  of  the  dreams  that  should  be  reality 
for  the  next  generation,  stumbling  pitifully 
into  the  ditches  that  run  with  blood." 

Putnam,  Nina  Wilcox.     Adam's  Garden.     Pp. 

328.     Philadelphia    and    London:       J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company.     $1.25. 

The  type  of  novel  now  prevalent,  and 
of  which  this  is  a  fairly  good  example, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  "movii^*raze." 
It  contains  startling  and  well-nigh  un- 
believable situations  and  impossible  co- 
incidences that  could  have  happened  only 
in  the  "movies."  The  story  is  well  con- 
structed, fairly  well  A\Titten,  and  full  of 
romance  and  exciting  heart -interest,  but 
things  happ(Mi  vt^y  fast  and  the  ivader  is 
breathless  with  the  speed  of  the  develoi>- 
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ment.  Having  dissipatod  half  of  his  for- 
tune, Adam  Van  Flock  Hnds  that  tho  other 
half  is  to  be  his  only  on  condition  that  h(^ 
•'improves  his  property."  That  seemingly 
impossible  task  makes  him  desperate  and 
he  proceeds  to  have  one  last  "night  of  it," 
gets  drunk,  buys  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  starts 
up-town  at  sunrise  in  silk  hat  and  evening 
clothes.  The  sharp  contrasts  are  hard  to 
assimilate,  but  always  amusing,  and  the 
l)hase  of  organ-grinder  gives  place  to  that 
of  junkman,  that  in  turn  to  that  of  flower- 
gardener,  A\'ith  lightning  celerity.  An  ex- 
pugilist,  a  catnip-vender,  a  girl  from  the 
streets,  invalided  eats  and  dogs,  and  a 
society  debutante  Avho  fli(^s  her  own  aero- 
l^lane  each  day  \'ie  with  one  another  to 
add  excitement,  tragedy,  passion,  and 
thwarted  villainy  to  the  plot.  Happiness 
comes  only  after  Breck  Allen  (a  vicious 
cousin  and  Adam's  rival  in  love  and  busi- 
ness) has  done  his  dirty  work,  been  foiled 
by  theatrically  exciting  events,  controlled 
by  Adam's  sweetheart  and  devoted  friend, 
and  Adam  grows  a  wonderful  garden  in 
six  months  and  wins  back  his  fortune  and 
his  love. 

Jesse,  F.  Tennyson.    Beggars    on    Horseback. 

Pp.  274.     New  York:      George  H.   Doran  Company. 
$1.25. 

Here  are  eight  short  stories,  "printed  in 
chronological  order"  and  characterized  by 
the  unusual  methods  and  lines  of  thought 
seen  in  the  author's  former  literary  efforts. 
There  is  a  mystical  element  in  all — a  touch 
of  the  supernatural,  and  a  frankness  of 
expression  that  seems  more  masculine  than 
feminine.  The  best  of  the  descriptions  are 
of  nature — moors,  bracken,  stretches  of  wild 
wastes  of  w-ater,  and  sandy  shores.  The 
diction  is  poetic  and  the  plots  sometimes 
rugged  and  dramatic,  even  occasionally 
uncanny  and  horrible,  as  in  "The  Mask" 
and  "The  Man  with  Two  Mouths." 
Strangely,  the  best  of  her  stories  are  those 
whi(;h  inspire  a  shuddering  interest,  a 
haunting  horror,  or  those  visualizing  the 
basic  prin(tiples  of  human  passions  and 
woman's  p.sychology. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  The  Daughter  of  the 
Storage.  Pp.  3.52.  New  York  and  London:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     $1.35. 

Mr.  Howells  needs  no  further  praise  or 
recognition.  His  position  has  long  been 
too  well  assured.  All  will  welcome  his 
latest  collection  of  short  stories,  Acrse,  and 
dialog.  Long  years  of  experience,  perfec- 
tion of  technique,  artistic  perception,  and 
a  heart  full  of  humanity  have  made  po.s- 
sible  such  fine  pieces  as  are  hare  combined 
in  one  volume.  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Storage"  is  an  original  theme.  A  little 
girl  accompanying  her  parents  while  they 
arrange  their  household  goods  in  storage 
meets  a  little  boy  similarly  occmpied.  As 
y(>ars  go  by,  the  exigencies  of  life  bring 
tli(!m  back  to  the  "  Storage"  until  different 
(jpisodes  form  a  complete  story,  which  Mr. 
How(!lIs  tcills  charmingly.  ^Mr.  Howells 
always  portrays  real  life,  even  ordinary 
lite,  and  he  is  convincing  because  of  his 
adherence  to  truth. 

Hopkins,   William  John.     The  Gillesples.     Pp. 

325.     Boston    and    New    York:        Houghton     Mifflin 
Company.     $1.35. 

Altho  Mr.  Hopkins  strains  our  powers 
of  imagination  occasionally,  particularly  in 
the  portrayal  of  Rudolph  Gillespie,  the 
precocious  eight-year-old  prodigy,  yet  hv. 
writes  a  human,  readable  kind  of  story, 
whose  scenes  are  laid  in  Boston,  and  in- 
troduces enough  dranuitic  situations  to 
hold  and  interest  the  reader.     Rudolph's 
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i  ulips     and    Tit--Bits 

A   May-Morning    Greeting 

Any  woman  who  will  can  make  the  May  Ijicakfast  , 

the  most  charming  lialf-h(;ur  of  the  day. 

One  flower  will  aid  it,  if  > ou  can't  ha\c  a  Ijou- 
quet.     A  single  Tulip  is  \cry  artistic. 

Then  have  bubble-grains  with  it — Pufi'cd  Wheat 
or  PutTed  Rice.     They  seem  like  breakfast  bonbons. 

Everyone  Will  Smile 

Good  cheer  is  the  main  thing  at  breakfast.  .And 
it  isn't  unixersal,  yon  know.  It  is  u])  to  you  house- 
wives to  start  the  day  with  a  smile. 

One  can't  frown  at  (lowers.  .\iid  these  llaky, 
crisp  bubbles  are  the  daintiest  dainty  that  ever 
met  folks  at  l)rcakfast.  Have  them  both  on 
your  May-morning  tables. 

Then  remember  that  these  flavory  morsels  are 
the  utmost  in  whole-grain  foods.  Every  food  cell 
is  exploded.  P2very  atom  feeds.  It  doesn't  take- 
many  Puffed  Grains  to  form  a  hearty  breakfast. 

Foods  so  fascinating  and  so  scientific  ought 
to  ha\'e  a  big  place  in  your  home.  .\o  other 
wheat  or  rice  foods  compare  with  them.  Prof. 
.Anderson's  process  is  the  only  way  that  fits  every 
"ranule  for  food. 


Puffed  Wheat  fr^'  12c 
Puffed  Rice      ^«   15c 

Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts —  1 5c 


A  whole-grain  food,  to  be  a  complete  food,  nuist  be  made  wholly  digcsl- 
ihle.  Each  food  cell  must  be  broken.  And  each  grain  contains  more  than 
100  million  of  them. 

In  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  these  cells  are  steam-c.\ploded.  Not  a 
cell  remains  intact. 

Wheat,  rice  and  corn  are  the  only  grains  we  puff.  Those  grains  should 
1)0  served  in  this  way.  Not  for  breakfast  only,  but  in  bowls  of  milk.  They 
are  double-\aluc  foods. 

THP:  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 


SOLE     MAKERS 
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Stability 


THE  surest  token  of 
stability  is  growth. 
By  its  rapid  but  consistent 
development,  the  auto- 
mobile industry  not  only 
has  attained  stability,  but 
has  laid  a  firm  foundation 
for  even  greater  prosper- 
ity. 

Those  manufacturers  of 
pleasure  and  commercial 
cars  that  have  been  most 
successful  have  pursued  a 
well-defined  policy.  They 
have  developed  their  prod- 
uct along  standardized 
lines,  seeking  improve- 
ment rather  than  mere 
innovation,  preferring 
evolution  to  experimenta- 
tion. 

With  such  manufacturers, 
the  Continental  Motor 
has  ever  found  favor.  One 
hundred  and  forty-seven 
of  them  now  use  one  or 
more  models  of  this  fa- 
mous motor,  and,  by  its 
use,  both  insure  and  in- 
crease their  stability. 

CONTINENTAL 
MOTORS     COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Factories:     Detroit — Muskegpn 
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Maiars 


iiiodier  was  indiscreet.  She  came  very 
nearly  li(^inf!f  more  than  that  in  spite  of 
a.  loving  tinshand.  In  the  attempt  to 
straighten  out  the  tanghid  threads  of  their 
Hves,  Rndolph's  Aunt  Kitty  finds  a  lover, 
Jack  itainsden,  and  writes  a  successful 
play.  After  several  dramatic;  experiences, 
Avhich  are  delightfully  told,  all  are  made 
happy  excejit  Mr.  Dean.  Perhaps  he  was 
happier  than  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  had  his  own  way.  It  is  a  pretty  love- 
story  with  just  enough  complications  to 
make  it  interesting. 

Cobb,  Irviii  S.  Old  Judge  Priest.  Pp.  401. 
New  York:    George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.25. 

Judge  Priest  is  a  character — one  might 
say  a  li-vdng  character,  so  vividly  has  Mr. 
Cobb  ])ainted  this  old  Kentucky  .iudge, 
"of  broad,  stooped  shoulders,  ^vrinkled 
garments,  and  fat,  short  legs."  The 
stories  in  which  he  figures  will  be  eagerly 
read  and  enjoyed.  There  are  nine  of  the 
Judge  Priest  stories.  In  each  he  is  the 
cause  of  hilarious  exultation,  or  furtive 
tears,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  one  can 
read  of  his  efforts  to  befriend  the  do^vn- 
trodden  and  abused,  to  help  the  faUen,  to 
punish  the  guilty,  or  make  peace  between 
the  estranged,  without  loving  the  immacu- 
late but  mussy  old  judge,  whose  illiteracy 
is  only  habit  and  environment.  His  man- 
hood, dry  humor,  and  rich  humanity  are 
%'itally  a  i)art  of  his  existence.  It  is  useless 
to  speak  of  any  one  story  when  aU  are  so 
good,  but  there  is  a  sj)ecial  charm  in  "The 
Lord  Provides,"  in  which  poor  little  mis- 
guided Viola  Clara  is  given  Christian  burial; 
again  in  "A  Blending  of  the  Parables," 
which  illustrates  Judge  Priest's  loyalty 
to  "Company  B,"  and  in  which  a  so-called 
deserter  is  reestablished  on  the  roll-call 
of  honor.  In  "Double-Barreled  Justice," 
"King  Highpockets,"  of  gambling  fame,  is 
drixen  out  of  to^\^l  through  a  woman's 
innate  bravery,  an  unloaded  gun,  and  the 
judge's  perspicacity.  One  is  made  better 
for  ha\nng  known  Judge  Priest,  and  be- 
comes grateful  to  Mr.  Cobb  for  his  creation. 


Susan    C'legg    and    Her    Love- 
Boston:       Little,   Brown    &    Co. 


Warner,  Anne. 
Affairs.  Pp.  320. 
$1.30. 

These  are  the  last  stories  Anne  Warner 
wTote.  Those  familiar  with.  Susan  Clegg 
will  welcome  Susan's  garrulous  wisdom 
and  be  glad  to  know  that,  while  she  didn't 
mari-y  Mrs.  Lathrop's  "Jathrop,"  she  did 
find  a  husband,  "bald-headed,  with  false 
teeth  and  a  bullet  in  his  leg,  but  otherwise 
as  perfect  as  a  man  of  his  age  could  be." 
While  too  much  Susan  is  tiresome  and 
the  reader  pities  Mrs.  Latlu-op,  who  has 
to  bear  the  iie\er-ceasing  comment  and 
tirade  on  eveiy  subject  under  the  sun,  yet 
her  observations  are  "wdtty,  laughable,  and 
sometimes  philosophical,  and  never  vicious. 
For  example: 

"I  wouldn't  say  that  he's  glad  he's 
married  all  the  time,  but  I  guess  some  of 
the  time  he  don't  mind,  and  it's  about  all 
married  i)eople  ask  if  only  some  of  the 
time  they  can  feel  not  to  be  sorry." 

"There  is  nothing  that  so  quickly  de- 
velops an  independent  standpoint  as  the 
possession  of  money;  there  is  nothing  that 
so  fully  produces  a  conviction  that  one  is 
thoroughly  justified  in  doing  just  exactly 
what  one  pleases;  there  is  nothing  thai 
hnvds  to  quite  the  same  lofty  indiffenMice 
as  to  whether  what  pleases  one  pleases  or 
displeases  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Anne  Warner's  contribution  to  literature 
has  always  been  clean  and  \\holesonit\ 
She  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  developed 
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ridiculous  situations  with  a  whimsicality 
and  appreciation  that  cheered  and  amused 
her  readers. 

Earls,  Michael,  S.J.  Marie  of  the  House 
d'Anters.  Pp.  444.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago:    Benziger  Brothers.     $1.35. 

This  is  a  book  whose  diction  is  far 
superior  to  its  motivation.  The  one 
thought  which  remains  A\-ith  the  reader 
is  that  Harry  Crawford  was  "going  to" 
write  a  book  for  444  pages  and — didn't. 
In  collecting  material,  howe\er,  he  was 
thrown  into  intimacy  with  characters  of 
all  nationalities,  especially  Jews,  and  many 
opportunities  were  offered  for  religious  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Roman  Catholicism  al- 
ways triumphs.  There  are  incredible  tales 
of  French  chateaux,  and  American  own- 
ers who  played  at  royalty,  melodramatic 
episodes  involving  Marie's  "Uncle  Ruhl- 
mann,"  her  friend  Rebecca  Steinberg, 
Papa  Steinberg,  and  two  impossible  char- 
acters in  Samuel  Steinberg  and  Jack 
McSweeney.  Marie,  too  good  to  be  ex- 
citing, finally  learns  of  her  parentage. 
Her  love-affairs  terminate  happily  at  the 
close  of  the  book,  but  it  is  an  unconvincing 
tale,  and  lacks  cohesion. 


Locl<e,  William  J. 

John  Lane  Company. 


Viviette. 

$1. 


Pp.198.    New  York: 


Presumablj^  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Locke  should  not  be  frivolous  and  wTite  a 
"summer  novel,"  but  his  work  seems  like 
a  case  of  misapplied  genius.  Vi\dette  is  a 
young  flirt  who  lives  with  ]Mrs.  Ware  and 
her  two  sons.  Every  one  in  the  country 
is  in  love  with  her,  including  Austin,  the 
successful  younger  son,  whom  his  mother 
idolizes,  and  Dick,  the  elder,  whom  Vivi- 
ette barely  tolerates,  and  who  always  plays 
second  fiddle  to  his  younger  brother.  The 
why  of  it  all  is  not  made  very  plain. 
The  reader  can  not  help  thinking  that 
Dick  might  have  made  himself  more  effi- 
cient, more  lovable,  and  so  have  altered 
the  situation  at  which  he  rebelled.  While 
Viviette  allows  different  ones  to  make  love 
to  her,  enjoying  the  sense  of  power  it 
gave,  she  still  cherishes  deep  down  in  her 
heart  a  childish  affection  for  Dick,  the 
primitive,  "but  while  she  is  coquetting 
with  the  others — and  by  a  series  of  mis- 
takes and  misunderstandings  possible  only 
in  books — Dick  becomes  wild  with  jealousy 
and  nearly  murders  his  own  brother.  The 
only  one  who  is  perfectly  sane  and  recog- 
nizes the  danger  is  Cousin  Katherine. 
She  plays  an  important  part  in  the  denoue- 
ment, and  Viviette  comes  to  her  senses  and 
just  saves  Dick  from  loneliness  and  disaster. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  Mr.  Locke's 
delicious  humor  nor  for  his  spirit  of  whimsi- 
cality to  have  fair  play,  but  he  WTites  well, 
as  he  always  does.     , 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  thev  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  otTor  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTEKAKY  Digest  mailing  list  showing  datas  of 
expiration  of  subscrii)lions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  givmg 
your  order  until  you  can  make  mquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  i)oUce  or  sheritr,  and  the;  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  wliich  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

334-:itio  l-'ourth  Aveuue, 
New  York  City. 
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Carbon 


Why  *'no  carbon"  is  impossible 

How  "minimum  carbon" 

is  assured 

Carbon  has  many  lodging  places.  It  fouls 
spark  plugs  and  kills  the  spark.  It  pits  the 
valve  seats  and  weakens  compression.  By 
accumulating  on  the  piston  heads  and  in  the 
combustion  chambers,  it  causes  knocking 
and  racks  your  motor  with  pre-ignition. 

The  amount  of  carbon  deposited  in  your 
motor  depends  upon  the  carburetion  and 
gasoline  combustion  and  on  the  character 
of  the  gasoline  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of 
the  lubricating  oil  itself  and  the  correct- 
ness of  its  body  for  the  motor. 

As  both  gasoline  and  petroleum  lubri- 
cating oils  are  chemical  combinations  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  carbon  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  each. 

Only  the  free  (suspended)  carbon  can  be 
taken  out.  To  remove  the  carbon  which  is  in 
combination  with  other  chemical  elements, 
constituting  gasoline  and  oil  would  result 
in  the  destruction  of  the  product  itself. 

Carbon  deposit  is  likely  to  occur  through 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  gasoline  or 
through  the  destruction  of  the  excess  lubri- 
cating oil  which  will  work  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber  if  the  oil  is  of  incorrect 
body.    "No  carbon"  oils  do  not  exist. 

To  reduce  carbon  to  the  minimum  your 
lubricating  oil  miist  be  of  high  quality  and 
of  correct  body  for  the  piston  design  and 
lubricating  system  of  your  motor. 

If  you  are  particular  about  your  fuel, 
carburetion,  and  ignition,  you  can  end 
unnecessary  carbon  trouble  by  using  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for 
your  car  in  the  Chart  of  Recommendations 
shown,  in  part,  at  the  right.  This  Chart 
represents  the  professional  advice  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company.  If  your  car  is  not 
listed,  a  copy  of  the  complete  Chart  will 
be  sent  you  on  request. 

An  Economical  Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost  >ou  less  than  Si.ootofiU 
your  crank  case  with  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
iVIobiloils.  You  can  then  watch  the  results  for  your- 
self. 
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Mobiloils 

^  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buyinR  GarRoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it 
is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  tliecontaint'r.  I<"or  information. 
kindly  address  any  inciuiry  to  our  nearest  oli'ice. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-g^rade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches : 
Detroit      Boston       New  York       Chicago      Philadelphia 
Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Correct   Automobile    Lubrication 

Explanation : —  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils for  gasoline  motor  lubrication,  purified  to 
remove  free  carbon,  are; 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  loiter  opposite  the  car 

indicates  the   grade  of   Gargoyle   Mobiloils  that 

should  be  used.  For  example.  "A"  means  Gargoyle 

Mobiloil   "A."    "Arc."  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

"Arctic,"  etc.     The   recommendations  cover  all 

models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 

unless  otherwise  noted. 


CARS 


Arc.  Arc 
A      A 

Arc,  Arc, 
A  A 
A    Arc, 

Arc,  Arc 
A  [Arc 


Abbott  Detroit  

••       <8  cyl) 

Apperson 

•*        (8cyl) 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

"       (6cyl) 

Autocar 

Avery-     

'■  (Mod-S&C.iTon) 

Briscoe 

■•      (8  cyl). 

Buick 

Cadillac 

•■        (8  cyl), 

Case 

ChalmerB 

(Model  6-40) 
(Model  6-30) 

Chandler  Six 

Chase  (air) 

(water) 

Chevrolet 

Cole 

■*    (8cyl) 

Cunningham 

Delaunay-Believille 

Detroiter 

••         (8  cyl)... 

Dodge 

Empire 

Federal 

Fiat 

Ford     , 

Franklin.    

Grant     

Haynes. 

(12  cyl)... 

Hudson 

Super  Six. . 

Hupmobile 

l.H.C.  (air) 

(water.  2cyck) 
"       (water,4tyclf 

Jackson 

"       (Scyl) 

Jeffery 

(Chesterfield). 
■"      Cwm'l.. ...... 

Kcarns ....... 

Com'i     .._.,. 

Kelly  Springfield 

King 

"      (8  cyl) 

"     Coni'l 

Kissel  Kar 

'*        "     Com'l     . . 
"        •'     (Model  48) 

Knox , 

"      (Model  35)... 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Marion 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

"       (22-70) 

"       (22-72) 

Mitchell 

*■       (8  cyl).... 

Moline     

Knight  . ,    . 

Moon  (4  cyl) 

".    (6  cyl) 

National 

■■         (12cyl).    . 
Oal<Iand 

(8  c>n 

Oldsmohik*.     ,  , 

(8  cyl),. 

Overland 

Packard 

•■        (.2  cyl),,. 

"        Com'l 

Paige 

••      (6-46) 

•■      (6-36  &  38) 

Pathfinder 

(12  cyl). 

Peerless 

"       t8cyl) 

Pierce  Arrow 

"  "       Coni'l 

Premier 

Regal        

"     (Scyl) 

Renault    

Reo 

Richmond 

Saxun 

Selden 

Simplex 

btcarns  Knight 
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Slevens  Duryea.. 

Studcbaker 

Slut/ 

Vtlie  (4  cyl).     . 
"      (6  cyl). 

White 

Willys  Knight.. 
Winton 


(8  cyl) 


A 
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,^rc  .^rc 

A    Arc 

Arc 
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I     s 
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3400  r.  p.  m.  and  Five -Year  Life  Make  This 


Remember  that  her  vigorous  engine  turns  at 
the  rate  of  3400  r.  p.  m.  with  absolute  safety. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  it  turns  at  all  times 
at  this  speed. 

At  10  miles  an  hour  she  calls  upon  her  engine 
for  only  500  r.  p.  m.  or  16%  of  its  power. 

At  20  she  exerts  only  33%  of  her  great  strength. 
She  does  30  miles  an  hour  with  only  1500  revo- 
lutions. 

This  means  that  at  all  normal  driving  speeds 
you  require  only  16  to  40%  of  her  engine  might, 
holding  60  to  84%  in  reserve  for  instantaneous 
pick-up,   hill  climbing,   and   bursts  of  50  or   60 


miles  an  hour,   if  recjuired. 

This  scientific  conservation  of  energy  brings 
you  performance  that  will  stand  up  year  after 
year  under  the  most  trying  road  conditions. 
It  means  everyday  economy. 

It  means  an  easy  delivery  of  power  that  adds 
many  miles  to  the  life  of  your  tires;  for  rough 
engine  work  is  harder  on  tires  than  rutted  roads. 

It  means  a  car  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
service. 

It  ex])lains  why  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers 
has  caught  on  as  no  Chalmers  has  ever  caught 
on  before. 
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$1090  Chalmers  a  900  Percenter  in  Sales  Gain 


Why  it   has  increased   Chalmers   at   the   rate 
of  900%. 

Why  a  price  of  $1090  is  therefore  possible. 

She  is  so  generous  in  answering  your  call  that 
you  warm  up  to  her  as  to  an  old  friend. 

An   early    order   means    a    more    satisfactory 
delivery. 

Although  Chalmers  is  8,000  orders  behind  on 
immediate  deliveries,  still  many  wise  dealers  have' 
anticipated  the  situation. 

Ask  your   dealer  about    Chalmers   service   in- 
spection   coupons,    negotiable    at    all    Chalmers 


dealers    everywhere.      This    system    is    a    most 
important  consideration  in  buying  your  car. 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,   $1090  Detroit; 

Two- Passenger  Roadster,  $1070  Detroit; 

Three- Passenger  Cabriolet,  $1440  Detroit. 

Color  of  Touring  Car  and  Roadster — Oriford 
maroon  or  Meteor  blue.  Three- Passenger  Cab- 
riolet— Oriford  maroon,  A'alentine  green,  or 
Meteor  blue.  Wiieels  standard  dark,  ])rimrose 
yellow  or  red.  Wire  wheels  optional  on  Road- 
ster or  Cabriolet  at  extra  cost. 

Chalmers  Motor  Compan3%   Detroit 


Munitions  Made 
In   Glass  Walled   Factory 

The  Bridgeport  plant  of  the  Remington  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Company  with  its  20  acres 
of  buildings  and  268,300  square  feet  of  steel  sash 
is  daylighted  by 


'REG.  U.S.  PAT,    OFF." 


The  use  of  Fenestra  gives  to  the  Remington  Arms 

Abundant  Daylighting       Reduced  Insurance 
Thorough  Ventilation         Increased  Efficiency 
Absolute  Fire  Protection    Lower  Cost 

You,  too,  can  obtain  these  same  advantages  in  your 
building  by  specifying  Fenestra  Stock  Sash.  Each 
unit  contains  our  automatic  gravity  cam  latch,  the  ex- 
ternal adjustable  butt  and  other  exclusive  features. 

Our  Stock  Sash  Sheet  listing  4S  types  and  90  sizes 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Department  Fl,  Detroit,  Mictiigan 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  these  bar>;ains  I    Typewriters  Rebuilt 

in  our  own  Factories.    Guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $15  to  $65      Smiths  $18  to  $50 

Underwoods  $25  to  $65  ^  Royals  $30  to  $65 

L  C.  Smiths  $28  to  $60     Olivers  $23  to  $45 

Itrand  new  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $45 

We  liave  others.    Send  for  catalos  describing 

them.     Branch  offices  in  principal  cities. 

AMERICAS  WRITING  MACHINE    Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway.  N.  T. 


Runs   on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
spriiiKK.  Convenient.  Aluchcheiiperto 
operate  than  other  fans.  ]2-inch  blades. 
Koller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genu- 
ine comfort  and  Siitisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
RUCceBR.  The  Wonder  Fan  Price  $16.50 
cash  withorder  only,  delivery  prei!iid 
in  the  continental  TT.  S.  A. 

lake  Breeze  Molor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


They  die 
outdoors! 


CURRENT  POETRY 


For 

inches 

nmi  wuttT 

l>nKs  nst'H;»t 

His-Kit  I'a.st.! 

the  new  Poison 

in  the  Tubo-25c. 


**  1\  /TAKE  me  over,  Mother  April,  when 
IVX  the  sap  begins  to  stir!"  sang  Bliss 
Carman  in  the  days  when  he  was  first 
gaining  the  world's  attention  as  a  lyrical 
interpreter  of  wild  nature.  And  it  is  with 
April  and  springtime  that  this  poet  is  in- 
evitably associated,  and  especially  with 
April  in  New  England.  He  has  sung,  of 
course,  of  the  rivers  and  hills  of  his  native 
Canada,  but  of  late  years  he  has  seemed  to 
become  the  adopted  child  of  New  England. 
It  is  New  England  that  is  reflected  in 
"April  Airs"  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  a 
book  redolent  of  the  days  when  the  young 
violets  border  the  rocks  of  the  hillside 
I^asture  and  the  arbutus  carpets  the 
forest.  From  it  we  take  this  interesting 
study,  in  which  the  wald  and  the  human 
are  so  skilfully  blended  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Bryant  would  give  it  his 
sympathetic  approval. 

THE  OLD  GRAY  WALL 

By  Bliss  Carman 

Time  out  of  mind  I  have  stood 

Fronting  the  frost  and  the  sun, 
Tliat  the  dream  of  the  world  might  endure 

And  the  goodly  will  be  done. 

Did  the  hand  of  the  builder  guess. 

As  he  laid  me  stone  by  stone, 
A  heart  in  the  granite  lurked, 

Patient  and  fond  as  his  own? 

Lovers  have  leaned  on  me 

Under  the  summer  moon. 
And  mowers  laughed  in  my  shade 

In  the  harvest  heat  at  noon. 

'Children  roving  the  fields 

With  early  flowers  in  spring. 
Old  men  turning  to  look 

When  they  heard  a  bluebird  sing.  » 

And  travelers  along  the  road. 

From  rising  to  setting  sim. 
Have  seen,  yet  imagined  not 

The  kindness  they  gazed  upon.  ^ 

Ah,  when  will  ye  understand. 

Mortals — nor  deem  it  odd — 
Who  rests  on  this  old  gray  wall 

Lays  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  God! 

Here  is  something  more  pliilosophieal-—^ 
a  poem  that  in  its  sonority  and  noble 
gravity  suggests  the  best  work  of  ]Mr. 
William  Watson.  The  metaphor  is  ad- 
mirably sustained,  and  in  the  third  and 
second  stanzas  from  the  end  the  poet 
makes  lines  that  are  worthy  to  endure. 

* 

WEATHER  OF  THE  SOUL 

By  Bliss  Carman 

There  is  a  world  of  b(>ing 

AVo  range  from  pole  to  pole. 
Through  seasons  of  the  spirit 

And  weather  of  the  soul. 

It  has  its  now-ljorn  .Aprils, 

With  gladness  in  the  air. 
Its  golden  .lunes  of  rapture. 

Its  winters  of  despair. 

.\nd  in  its  tranquil  autumns 

We  halt  to  hhmi force 
Our  tattered  scai'li>t  i)ennons 

With  valor  and  resource. 

From  undiscovered  regions 

Only  the  ang(>ls  know. 
Great  winds  of  aspiration 

Perpetually  blow. 
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To  free  the  sap  of  impulse 

From  torpor  of  distrust, 
And  into  flowers  of  Joyance 

Quicken  the  sentient  dust. 

From  nowhere  of  a  sudden 
Loom  sudden  clouds  of  fault. 

With  thunders  of  oppression 
And  hghtnings  of  revolt. 

With  hush  of  apprehension 

And  quaking  of  the  heart, 
There  bieed  the  storms  of  anger. 

And  floods  of  sorrow  start. 

And  there  shaU  fall — how  gently! — 

To  make  them  fertile  yet. 
The  rain  of  absolution 

On  acres  of  regret. 

Till  snows  of  mercy  cover 

The  dream  that  shall  come  true, 

\Vhen  time  makes  all  tilings  wondrous. 
And  life  makes  aU  things  new. 

There  is  much  that  is  artificial  about 
Mr.  John  Cowper  Pow>'s's  "Wolf's-bane 
Rhymes"  (G.  Arnold  Shaw),  and  the  poet 
hampers  himself  by  his  reluctance  to  speak 
naturally  and  directly.  But  here  is  a  poem 
which  is  unmarred  by  elaborate  eccentrici- 
ties; it  is  simple  and  convdncing.  The 
exile  remembering  home  is  a  well-worn 
theme,  but  Mr.  Powys,  \\'ith  his  sinceritj' 
and  dramatic  power,  has  proved  that  it  is 
not  worn  out. 

DAFFODILS 
By  John  Cowper  Powys 

A  battered  English  actor,  hired  to  act 
In  a  Cliicago  playliouse — act  the  fool; 

1-ean  purse,  sick  soul,  nerves  mercilessly  racked 
In    what   the    preachers   call   life's    wholesome 
school, 

Shuffling  down  Wabash,  witli  a  heart,  that  pined 
For  water-brooks  and  the  eternal  hills. 

If  not  for  Zion,  was  entranced  to  And, 
In  a  shop-window,  Uving  daffodils. 

"O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 

From  Dis's  wagon!"     In  a  moment  fell 
Before  that  golden  shout  the  hated  wall 

That  held  him.     All  the  hubbub,  aU  the  hell 

Rolled  like  a  vapor  from  the  heart  that  ached; 

And  he  saw  Oxford,  saw  the  lovely  tower 
Of  Magdalen,  saw  the  gardener-men  who  raked — 

Old   men,  who   had   known  Swinbm-ne   in   his 
hour — 

Dead  leaves  across  the  graves  of  poets  dead ; 
And    he    saw    piu-ple    loose-strife    drowse    and 
dream 
As  his  barge  passed  it,  drifting,  and  his  head 
Drowsed    also,    carried    down    that    gracious 
stream. 

And  he  forgot  how  he  had  played  the  mime, 
Mimicked    his    fathers'    gods    to    make    them 
laugh, 

Bawled  the  sweet  ancient  ditties  out  of  time. 
And  for  a  drachma  torn  his  soul  in  half. 

He  saw  the  marigolds  which  Isis  yields; 

He  saw  the  Scholar-gipsy  of  the  Song 
Pass  on  his  quest;  he  saw  the  Christ  Church  fields. 

The  sunUt  banks,  and  the  familiar  tlu-ong. 

Wabash  with  all  its  rails  and  all  its  roar 

Melted  to  nothing,  and  once  iTiorc  he;  moved 

Wrapt  in  youth's  dreams  and  legendary  lore 
Where  Burton  jested  and  where  Shelley  loved. 

"  Kor  the  flowers  now,  that" — how  liis  poor  heart 
fills. 
And    his    tense    nerv(!S    relax!      What    dreams! 
What  dreams! 
He  stops — that  bmich  of  living  daffodils 

Brings  moro  than  Oxford  to  his  eyes — he  seems 
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WILSON 

"  Something  For  Every  Building  " 

Steel  Rolling  Doors  for 
Fire  Protection.  Rolling 
Wood  Partitions  for 
Churches  and  SihooK. 
Heavy  Wood  Rolling 
Doors  for  Round  Housis. 
Venetian  Blinds  and  Awn- 
ings for  the  house  and 
porch.  Sleeping  Porili 
Blinds.  Hygienic  Ward- 
robes for  Schools.  Sliding 
Swing  Doors  for  Garages. 
Wood  Block  Flooring  for 
Armories  and  Publii- 
Buildings. 

Write  for  booklet  of  the  prod- 
uct you  are  interested  in. 


A  COOL,  well  shaded  porch  or  veranda 
is  the  first  and  most  necessary  of  all 
home  comforts  in  Summer.  Such  places 
are  the  natural  centers  of  home  and  social 
life.  Beautiful  porch  furnishings,  won- 
derful outlooks,  interesting  people,  win 
no  willing  presence  to  the  veranda  that 
is  not  well  shaded  and  cool. 

WILSON 

Venetian  Blinds  and  Awnings 

solve  the  prohlem.  They  secure  at  will 
any  degree  of  light,  or  shade,  or  air  de- 
sired; shut  out  the  fiercest  gale,  or  admit 
the  faintest  breeze.  The  daytime  porch  is 
easily  made  into  a  comfortable,  well  pro- 
tected sleeping  room  at  night.  Forty  years 
of  use  with  constant  experiments  under 
varying  conditions  have  perfected  them. 

See  that  your  porches  and  verandas,  as  well  as 
the  windows  of  all  rooms  in  which  real  Summer 
comfort  is  expected,  have  Wilson  Venetians. 
Now  is  the  lime  to  install  them. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  book, 
addressing  our  nearest  office. 

J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Candler  BIdg.;  Boston,  Mass.,  17 
Pearl  St.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  802  Fidelity  BIdg.; 
Chicago,  111.,  McCormick  BIdg.;  Denver,  Colo., 
1526  Blake  St.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  750  Keeler 
St.;  Montreal,  Que.,  Read  BIdg.;  New  Orleans, 
La.,  909  Union  St.   (wooden  products),  or  Car- 
rolllon  Ave.  and  Edinburgh  St.  (steel  products): 
Minneapolis,    Minn.,    Lumber   Exchange   BIdg.; 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  8  West  40th  St.;  Norfolk,  Va., 
The  J.  G.  Wilson  Corp.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
614   Majestic   BIdg.;    Pittsburgh,   Pa.,    Bessemer 
BIdg.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Heed  BIdg.;  Richmond, 
Va.,  Real  Estate  Exchange  BIdg.;  Seattle.  Wash., 
Foot  of  Madison  St.;    Spokane,  Wash.,  Wall  St. 
and  N.  P.  R'y;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  525  Market  St 


'J^elovt&si  Pi-IcekI  All-Metal ' 

^Refrigerator 

•m1he>X>orlc(, 


Just 

the  Thing 
for  Apartments 
or  Kitchenettes 


or  wherever  space  is  limited.  Very  com- 
pact.    .^bsolute!y    Sanitary.    The   Biggest 
lit  lie  Refrigerator  made.    Kats  less  ire  and  fur- 
nishes the  efticiency  of  a  $100  Refrigerator,  even 
to  ice-cold  drinking  water.   Can  you  beat  it? 
Enameled  snowy  wliite.   Solid  brass  trimmings,  niclvcl  plated. 
White  Frost    Refrigenitors  awarded  the   GOLD   MED.\L  at 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  last  year. 

No  Agents  or  Dealers.   Buy  direct  from  Factory. 

JO  Oays'  free  Trial.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Send  postal  today  for  full  information. 

White  Frost  Refrigerator  Co.,   Depf.  D-14,  Jackson,  Mich. 


§  1412 

foAII  Points  East 
o/^  Missouri  River 
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1^411^ — Wicker  Servinir  Tray,  white  enamel  with  colored 
flowers.  Bottom  tray^  12  x  19  in.;  top  tray,  9  in.  in  Jiametcr, 
$10.00.  Cheese  eontamcr.  4  1-2  in.  m  diameter,  and  cracker 
dish,  9  3-4  in.  in  diameter.  S.S.OO.  are  removable.  Both  have 
decoration  of  blue  bands  and  pink  roses  as  on  (Chopped  Ice 
Tub.  $2.50.  and  Ice  Tea  or  Hiphball  (Jlasses.  SlO.On  dozen. 
Cr>'stal  Ifc  Tea  Spoons  and  Straws  'shown  in  trlassest,  $2.50 
ilozen.     Kntire  Summer  Tea  St-t.  as  itlustrdtcd.  $22. &U. 


•if 
1' 


L  407 — '*Co!.  and  Mrs.  Boirey"  Booken»'s.      Red  and   erpe-i 
sports  suits  with  whitp  spats.     Their  heads  are  actual  golf 
'     balls  wliich  rev<  Ive.     -1  x  G  x  1  1-2  in.  hieh.  S4..'n  a  pair. 


IN  the  past  lirt>  ycar.s  a  f;<"><J  many  llioiisand 
of  bridc-i  liavc  liad  roa-^oii  to  be  tlianktiil 
to  tlieir  frioiKis  for  buying:  unusual  g-ilts 
Iierc  at  Ovintrlon"s. 

Send  for  tlic  iifir  Uvinyioa  d'ift  lloal:. 

OVINGTON'S 


314  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


412  —  KuI■ni^^l'•d 
sroldframe  on  stand. 
m  carved  wood  d*'- 
sign.    Size 8 X  loin., 

$;*.50. 


L  4 1.^— Heavy  Crys- 
tal Ash  Receiver  in 
fme  Sheffield  holder. 
Dutch  silver  design 
and  g-old  lined,  4  3-4 
in.  in  diameter, $5. 00. 


L  408-  IVrfurated 
cake  cover  in  white 
enamel  with  colored 
flower  desiifn.  10  in. 
in  diameter.  $3. 50. 


L  4(>y — (^ake  or  Cracke  r 
Box  in  white,  black. 
yellow  or  old  rose  with 
colored  flower  design , 
10  in  .  in  d  i  am  e  te  r. 
$5.00.  8  in.  in  diam- 
eter. .?:?.:,(». 


a  '  **' 


** 

^ 
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L  411 — TrrlliH  Window  Box  in  Paul  Poiret  desiicn  ol 
l)lack  and  whitt;  and  folol-ed  flowers.  Made  in  four 
sizes  as  follows: 

4  X  8  X  11   1-2  in.  hlKh,   $2.5(1 

4  1-2  X  12  X  13  in.  high.  $3.5n 

5  X  14  X  19  in.  hixh.     -     $6,01) 
(i  X  17  X  2:j  1-2  in.  hijih.  $7.60 


^ 


Ti)  lu-ar  tin-  Mcditorrancan's  brimming  tide 
A^;ain;  and  from  liis  woundod  .spirit,  borne 

Away,  all  aii|;ul.sli  ooasos;   at  liis  side 

Slie  stands — the  poor  fool  is  no  more  forlorn! 

Her  contributioii.s  to  the  magazines  have 
long  made  Nora  Tyiiaii  O'Mahony  recog- 
nized as  a  ])oet,  but  licr  lirst  vohmie  has 
only  recently  been  ])iiblishe(l.  It  is  called 
'"The  Fields  of  Heaven,"  and  is  one  of 
The  Little  Books  of  Georgian  Verse, 
edited  by  S,  Gertrude  Ford  and  published 
by  Erskine  MaoDonald.  Here  is  Mrs. 
O'^lahony's  charming  series  of  variations 
on  an  old  theme — the  theme  of  vagabond- 
age— exev  dear  to  the  poets. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  TRAMP 

By  Noka  Tynan  O'Mahony 

Give  me  no  city  mansion  fine. 

No  talile  si)rt»ad  with  meat  and  wine. 

No  sill<en-curtained  canopy 

To  deck  the  bed  whereon  I  lie. 

No  worldl.v  wealth  or  cares  of  State 

To  keep  me  anxious,  early,  late. 

But  be  my  roof  the  skies'  blue  deep, 
Above  me  while  I  wake  or  sleep; 
My  bed  of  down,  the  field  of  corn. 
To  slumber  swetit  from  night  till  morn ; 
My  board,  the  dewy  bank.s  of  grass 
Where  mountain  ijreezes  whispering  pass 

I.jight  lies  my  heart  of  pain  or  care 
As  down  the  long  white  road  I  fare ; 
I  go  not  thirst  .V  or  iinfed : 
.Sweet  is  the  daily  crust  of  liread. 
The  water  from  the  wayside  rill, 
The  berries  plucked  upon  the  hill. 

Dear  is  the  spongy,  fragrant  sod 
That  carpets  all  the  fields  of  God; 
Dearer  than  wealth  or  merchandise 
The  wide,  illimitable  skies. 
The  breat  h  of  freedom  and  of  space 
Tliat  wraps  me  a.s  my  way  I  trace 
Along  the  road  that  knows  no  care, 
The  road  that  leads  to  anywhere. 


This  delightful  character-sketch  appeared 
ill  a  recent  issue  of  McC'/urc'.s  Magazine. 
All  lovers  of  poetry  are  glad  that  Theodosia 
Garrison  is  again  writing,  and  writing  with 
more  power  and  grace  than  ever  before. 

OLD  BOATS 

By  Theodosi.v  Garrison 


I  saw  the  old  sea-captain  in  his  city   daughter's 
hou.se, 
.Sliaved  till  his  cliin  was  pink,  and  brushed  till 
hi.s  hair  was  flat. 
In  a  broadcloth  suit  and  varnished  boots   and  a 
collar  up  to  his  ear 
(I'd  sfx'n  him  last  with  a  slicker  on  and  a  tied- 
down  oilskin  hat). 

II 

And  it  happened  that  I  wont  homo  last  .June,  and 
saw  in  Mallory's  yard 
The  old  red  dory  that  sprung  a  leak  a  couple  of 
years  ago, 
Dragged  out  of  good  salt  water  and   braced   to 
stand  in  the  grass 
And  be  filled  with  dirt  from  stem  to  stern,  w  liere 
posies  and  such  could  grow; 

III 

Painted  to  beat  the  band,  with  vines  strung  over 
the  sides 
And   red  geraniums  in   the  bow — a  boat   that 
was  built  for  water 
.Made    into    a    flower-garden.     I    looked,    but    I 
didn't  laugh. 
For  1  thought  of  the  old  sea-captain  living  in 
town  with  his  daughter. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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IRELAND'S  SLAIN 

O  boy  shall  kill  a  butterfly,"  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  rules 
set  by  Padraie  H.  Pearse  for  the  boys  of 
St.  Enda's  school  in  Dublin.  Yet  Pearse 
was  executed  in  the  Tower  of  London  for 
high  treason.  "There  must  be  something 
wTong  in  conditions  that  make  intellectuals 
anarchists,  that  send  gentle  schoolmasters 
and  boyish  poets  to  die  in  the  Tower," 
exclaims  Shane  Leslie,  an  Irishman  in  this 
country  who  knew  Pearse  and  the  men 
who  died  with  him.  Mr.  Leslie  is  not  a 
revolutionist,  but  he  understands  and 
sympathizes  with  those  who,  he  believes, 
were  virtually  forced  to  extreme  measures 
against  their  better  inclinations.  He  even 
reproaches  bitterly  the  Irish  party  be- 
cause it  did  not  "foster  and  appreciate 
these  young  men  before  they  were  driven 
into  extreme  courses."  "What  has  oc- 
ciu-red  in  Ireland,"  he  declares,  "has 
blackened  the  spring";  and  he  strives  to 
show  the  manner  of  men  who  were  the 
leaders  in  this  violence,  and  who  paid  the 
extreme  penalty]  for  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Pearse  and  MacDonagh, 
he  writes  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  were 
as.sociated  with  St.  Enda's  School,  of 
which  the  former  was  the  leader  and  the 
molder  of  thought.  It  was  a  school  where 
"art,  poetry,  and  idealism  reigned,"  but 
"I  do  not  know  how  manj'  St.  Enda  boys 
have  been  killed.  It  is  six  years  ago  since 
Pearse  told  me  that  he  one  day  intcmded  to 
lead  them  into  rebellion."     He  continues: 

Pearse  was  as  utterly  poetic  in  his  nature 
as  Shelley,  and  just  as  revolutionary  and 
unpractical.  I  must  l>e  perhaps  the  only 
person  who  knew  Pearse  and  Rupert 
Brooke  at  the  same  time.  May  I  say 
that  there  was  the  same  careless,  life-joy- 
ous, death-careless  strain  in  both?  But 
Pearse  had  a  sinister  touch  that  was  lack- 
ing in  Brooke's  radiancy.  I  attribute  it 
to  the  terrible  heritage  which  aflfecds  all 
minds  that  try  to  think  and  work  for 
Ireland — like  a  curse. 

I  can  only  look  back  on  St.  Enda's  with 
an  agonj'  of  grief.  1  can  see  the  kilted 
boys  sporting  on  the  grounds,  drawn  from 
Irish  families  all  o^■er  the  world — Pearse 
instilling  the  old  laws  of  chi\alry,  kind- 
ness to  animals,  and  fervent  idealism  into 
the  boys  in  the  iwrest  of  Irish;  Mac- 
Donagh teaching  French  ballads  and  the 
makitig  of  English  poetry;  William  Pearse 
teaching  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts  and 
incidentally  building  some  war-chariots  of 
the  old  heroic  age  for  the  pageant.  If 
these  poor  fellows  had  dri\en  down  on  the 
machine  guns  in  those  Celtic  chariots  it 
would  not  have  been  more  fantastic  than 
the  whole  attempt. 

One  of  the  last  statements  Pearse  ever 
wrote  has  just  come  into  my  hands: 

"Freedom  is  so  splendid  a  thing  that 
one  can  not  worthily  state  it  in  the  terms 
of  a  definition;  one  has  to  write  it  in  some 
flaming  symbol  or  to  ring  it  in  music 
riotous  with  the  uproar  of  hea\en." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  poet,  not  of  a 
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A  Sensational  New  Lens 
for  Automobile  Headlights 

At  Last — the  Perfect  Driving  Light  for  Both  City  and  Country.     The 


IS  a  revolutionary  invention  that  takes  the 

guesswork  out  of  driving  at  night.  Adjustable  to  any 
automobile  lamp.  No  changing,  no  dimming,  no  danger, 

yet  no  loss  of  light.  It  kills  the  awful  glare — that  dangerous  and  use- 
less spotlight — not  by  reducing  your  light,  but  by  diffusing  it  and 
distributing  it  Avhere  you  Avant  it,  straight  ahead  and  at  both  sides. 


Thf   OM   W/2V  *   narrow,    blimlin?, 
jne   yjlU    vr  uy  dangerous    streak 


The  Warner-Lenz- 
176  lenses  in  1 


Th£>    WnMH   Wnv   Daylight  f.irSOO  to  5il(>fei-t 

me  i^ew  way  ^u^-^a—md  on  both  sides 


Final  Solution  of  Night-Driving  Problems 


The  Warner -L^enz  penetrates  smoke,  fog  and  Just, 
makes  fast  driving  on  the  darkest  night  both  possible 
and  safe,  because  it  shows  you  the  road  ahead  and  the 
ditches  or  curb  on  both  sides,  gives  you  a' full  view  of 
passing  vehicles  on  both  sides,  lights  up  all  the  turns 
and  corners  before  you  reach  them  and  --while  you  are 
turning — yet  you  ne-uer  haue  to  dim  it  or  turn  it  on  or  off. 

Easily  attached  to  your  present  lamp,  of  any  size, 
on  any  car,  by  simply  substituting  these  lenses  for  the 
plain  glass  now  on  your  lamps.  Nothing  mechanical 
about  them — nothing  to  adjust  or  get  out  of  order.  Once 
on,  they  are  there  to  stay.     Anybody  can  attach  them. 

This  Is  What  It  Does 

It  mellows  your  light,  softens  it,  diffuses 
it — makes  it  easy  ou  the  eyes  and  therefore  safe 
for  you  and  for  the  other  fellow.  Not  only 
that,  it  distributes  it  over  the  whole  road  or 
street,  at  both  sides  and  around  the  corners. 
The  Warner-Lenz  doesn't  kill  your  light, 
as  dimmers  do. 

You  Own  the  Road  With  a 
Warner-Lenz 

It  takes  all  the  neruousness  and  uncertainty  out  of 
night  dri'ving,  both  on  the  bad  roads  where  you  are 
alone,  or  the  even  more  dangerous  boulevard  tliat  is 
crowded  with  other  cars  and  vehicles.  It  takes  the 
tension  out  of  driving  at  night,  because  it  turns  daylight 
on  e'uerything  you  nxjant  to  see. 

Cities  and  states  have  laws  against  bright,  blinding, 
glaring  headlights.  Now  they  are  passing  laws  against 
dimmers,  often  more  dangerous  than  glaring  lieadlights. 

But  every  police  department  which  has 
made  a  test  of  Warner  -  Lenzes  has  passed 
favorably  upon  them. 


You  want  these  lenses  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
your  fellow  automobilists  as  well  as  your  own.  And 
you  will  urge  others  to  get  them  for  your  comfort  and 
safety  as  well  as  their  own. 

You  will  find,  as  the  leading  motorists  already  have 
found,  that  the  Warner-Lenz  is  bound  to  revolutionize 
both  city  and  country  driving  at  night,  because  it  takes 
the  guesswork  out  and  puts  the  pleasure  in. 

Another  Warner  Triumph 

Mr.  A.  P.  Warner,  the  Auto-Meter  man,  is  be- 
hintl  the  Warner-Lenz  with  his  reputation,  his  en- 
thusiasm and  his  unqualified  personal  guarantee — -a 
sufficient  indorsement  for  experienced  motorists. 

One  night's  comfort  and  freedom  from  tension  and 
danger  will  more  than  repay  you  for  the  small  cost  of 
the  Warner-Lenz,  and  there  is  no  after-cost,  no 
upkeep,  no  renewals.     Anybody  can  attach  the  lenses. 

You  have  Mr.  Warner's  guarantee  that  if  you  do 
not  find  the  lenses  to  be  entirely  as  representeil  your 
money  will  be  refunded.      Prices  and  directions  below. 

The  Warner-Lenz  Company 

915  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Send  tliis  coupon  or  attach  money  or  check 
to  vour  letterhead 


Prices  of 

Warner-Lenzes 

Per  Pair 


Diameter  in 
inched 


II  ^1  « 


=1 


5       to   9,  Incl.  $8.r)()   $3.7.')   $5.2.5 

9 1-4  to  10,     ■•      4.00     4.2.')     6.(Xt 

10 1-4  to  12,     •'      .'i.OO     r).2.-)     l.r*) 

To  make  .sure  of  gcttlnit  exact 
size  take  out  the  glass  from 
one  of  your  lamps,  lay  It  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  mark  round 
It  with  pencil.  Then  attach 
paper  to  this  coupon. 


Money-Back  Coupon 

The  Warner-Lenz  Company 

915  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Inclosed  find  (clicck.  nionpy  order  or 
casli),  for  which  please  send  ine  [irepaid 
one  pair  of  Warner-Lenzes  with  a  nuar- 
antee  that  if  not  satisfact<tr>'  money  will 
l)e  refunded  upon  the  return  of  the  lenses 
within  ten  days.  (i,.  n.) 

Name  


Citv State 


I  Name  and  model  of  car. 


I  17  C, 
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FOR  TEETH  AND  BREATH 

"Leaves  that  clean,  cool,  ARCTIC 
feeling  on  your  teeth  and  gums !" 


|;K   Purifies,  Cleanses,  Protects. 
Then  it  Fights  Pyorrhea 
(Rigg^s  Disease) 
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OW  does  it  fight?  By 
having  now — in  Sozodont 
paste,  powder  and  liquid — 
Emetine  and  its  associated  alka- 
loid. Emetine,  you  know,  is  the 
dental  discovery  of  the  age — 
used  everywhere  in  the  treatment 
of     tooth-destroying     Pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhea  creeps  into  your 
gums  without  warning.  Some- 
times you  never  find  it  out  until 
your  teeth  are  ruined. 

Signals  which  may  be  Pyorrhea 
are:  Loose  teeth.  Tender,  in- 
flamed gums.  Gums  that  bleed 
after  brushing. 

Don't  wait  for  danger  signals! 
Start  the  whole  family  fighting 
Pyorrhea  today! 

Send  4c  for  generous  samples 
—  paste,  powder  or  liquid — any 
two,  state  which. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

201  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Sozodont  Paste,  Powder  or  Liquid, 

25  Cents.     Each  contains  Emetine 

and  its  associated  alkaloid. 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    in   every 
American  home  where  educatiun  and  culture  are  tmly  esteemed. 
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AT  STORES  AND  FOUNTAINS 

ASK  FOR  and  GET 

HORLICK'S 

THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED  MILK 

Buy  it  in  the  sealed  glass  jars. 

The  Best  is  always  the  Cheapest 
Substitutes  cost  YOU  same  price 


President;  of  a  Walt  Whitman,  not  of  a 
Washington. 

So  those  Celtic  enthusiasts  were  thrown 
by  fate  into  strange  eompany,  among 
revolutionaries.  Socialists,  and  German 
intriguers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  realize 
the  moral  gulf  between  Potsdam  and  St. 
Enda's.  It  was  the  gulf  between  idealism 
and  materialism. 

Of  the  others  who  followed  their  leader 
in  making  the  final  sacrifice  for  their 
cause,  there  was  James  Connollj^  well 
known  in  this  country,  who  said  once  to 
an  Irish  audience,  in  his  little  pamphlet 
entitled,  "Socialism  Made  Easy":  "After 
Ireland  is  free,  we  wiU  protect  all  classes, 
and  if  you  don't  pay  your  rent  you  wiU 
be  evicted  same  as  now.  But  the  evicting 
party  under  command  of  the  sheriff  wiU 
wear  green  uniforms  and  the  harp  with- 
out the  crown,  and  the  warrant  turning 
you  out  on  the  roadside  wiU  be  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  Irish  Republic." 
Thomas  J.  Clark  had  served  fourteen 
3'ears  of  a  former  life-sentence  for  his  part 
in  the  Fenian  conspiracy  of  the  early 
eighties.  Shane  Leslie  teUs  us  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  aU  the  figm-es  in  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement,  the  Countess  Markiewicz, 
whose  death-sentence  has  been  commuted 
to  life-imprisonment.     He  says: 

The  Countess,  or  Connie  Gore-Booth, 
as  she  was,  was  a  wild  Irish  girl  without 
a  Celtic  or  CathoUc  drop  in  her.  She 
combined  adventixre  with  humanitarianism. 
She  was  wonderful  at  picking  up  drunkards 
or  keeping  the  pot  boiling  during  a  strike. 
Only  in  Ireland  could  settlement  or  social 
work  bring  a  girl  under  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows.  She  used  to  write  and  act  plaj's 
in  which  some  of  the  recent  scenes  were 
foretold.  She  was  a  delightful  contra- 
diction, as  her  house  was  stacked  equally 
with  rifles  and  the  material  of  charity. 
The  English  will  make  a  prodigious  blunder 
if  they  make  her  a  martyr. 

Surely  they  have  one  Joan  of  Are  in 
their  history. 

Besides,  matters  have  reached  a  pitch 
in  Ireland  when  hate  and  vendetta  can 
go  no  further.  Whatever  is  to  be  achieved 
now  must  be  done  by  forbearance  and 
forgiveness.  Hate  is  so  stupid  and  so 
German.  It  is  no  good  hating  the  rebels 
or  hating  Carson  or  Redmond  or  the  Pope 
— to  sum  up  the  four  objects  of  common- 
est vituperation  in  Ireland.  Hate  eats 
itself  out. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  Irish  Tolstoy, 
and  for  an  appreciation  of  the  principles 
for  which  Nurse  Cavell  died.  She  did 
more  than  die  for  a  country. 

She  said:  "Standing  before  God  and 
eternity,  I  realize  this:  Patriotism  is  not 
everything.  I  must  be  free  from  liate 
and  bitterness." 

By  the  spirit  of  those  words  alone, 
understood  and  exemplified  both  in  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  by  the  English  and  the 
Irish,  can  Ireland  rise  out  of  the  nightmare 
of  her  hell.  Patriotism  is  not  everything, 
and  imperialism  is  less  than  everything. 

May  I  add  this  personal  reminiscence, 
that  when  in  the  year  1907  I  went  to 
visit  Leo  Tolstoy  in  Russia,  bearing  the 
salutations  of  Young  Ireland,  the  prophet 
received  me  as  he  had  received  the  mem- 
bers   of    any  distressful   country?      I   ro- 


Don't  fuss  with  two 
pairs  of  glasses 

Do  you  have  to  bother  with  two  pairs  of 
glasses — one  for  near,  the  other  for  far 
vision?  Or  are  you  compelled  to  peer  over 
the  top  of  your  reading  glasses,  or  remove 
them  entirely  when  looking  at  distant 
objects? 

KRYPTOK  {pronounced,  Crip-tock) 
Glasses  end  these  eyeglassinconveniences. 
They  restore  the  eyesight  of  your  youth — 
enable  you  to  see  both  near  and  far  objects 
with  equal  clearness  and  distinctness. 

KRYPTOK 

11.  GLASSES    11. 

THE  ONLY  INVISIBLE  BIFOCAL 

KRYPTOKS  keep  you  young-looking  because 
they  have  no  disfiguring  hne  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  you  wear  double  vision  glasses. 

The  smooth.clear  surface  of  KRYPTOK  Glasses 
is  entirely  free  from  the  seam  and  blur  of  old- 
fashioned  bifocals.  Yet  the  lower  part  gives  you 
perfect  vision  for  near  objects,  and  the  upper  part, 
perfect  vision  for  far  objects. 

Write  for  booklet  "Eyesight  Efficiency" 

It  contains  valuable  information  for  men  and  women 
ulio  need  double  vision  glasses.  Please  give  name  of 
your  oculist,  oiilometrist  or  optician,  if  possible. 

KRYPTOK 

COMPANY 

Inc. 

1050  Old 

South 
Building, 


''Little  Guard" 

the 
new 

gives  a  quick,  smooth,  clean  shave. 


Torrey 


Here's  a  real  safety 
guard  razor — shaves 
in  the  only  correct 
way — cuts  close;      ^<x; 
doesn't  rough       <S^* 
tlie  skin.  a<N^* 


'^^  $2 

Like  all 

Torrey 


razors,   this   new 
safety  has   the 
perfect   shaving 
edge.    Hold    like  any 
other    real     razor — it's 
two- thirds     size.        Has 
reversible      safety     guard. 
If  your  dealer   hasn't  Torrey 
razors,     write    us;     we'll    tell 
you  where  to  get  them.     .\sk  for 
Kree  Biwklet.  "How  to  Shave." 
The  new  Torrey   Hon- 
ing Strop  has  no  equal. 

THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY 
Dcpt.  L,  Worceiter,  Mass. 
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member,  the  day  I  left,  asking  for  a 
message  to  take  back  to  Ireland.  And 
the  old  man  said  to  me,  very  deliberately: 
"Tell  them  that  patriotism  is  the  sin  for- 
bidden in  the  Gospels." 

As  I  beheved  then  that  patriotism  should 
be  the  breath  of  an  Irishman's  soul,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  consideration,  I 
never  delivered  the  message.  Intensely 
as  I  still  believe  in  patriotism,  I  recognize 
that  there  can  come  a  time  when  a  higher 
cause  can  come  into  the  horizon — the  cause 
of  international  ci\ilization;  and  because 
somo  Dublin  dreamers  have  been  so  soul- 
engrossed  by  the  national  patriotism  as 
to  lose  sight- of  the  international,  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  upbraid  them. 

They  are  dead,  and  we  must  simply 
find  another  way  to  help  Ireland;  and 
the  English  must  find  another  way,  too. 

T3rpical  of  many  of  the  strange  features 
of  the  imfortunate  rebellion  is  the  story  of 
Grace  Gifford,  the  young  woman  who 
married  Joseph  Plunkett  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  night  before  his  execution.  A 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  teUs  the  story  in  part  as  follows: 

Few  scenes  in  this  great,  futile  tragedy 
can  have  so  wrung  the  hearts  of  those 
who  Tsatnessed  it  as  did  this  hurried  joining 
together  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
of  two  young  lives  so  soon  to  be  severed 
by  the  inexorable  decree  of  human  justice. 
For  a  few  brief  hours  husband  and  wife 
were  left  together  before  the  last  farewell. 
An  hour  later,  with  the  dawn  of  a  perfect 
spring  morning  breaking  in  a  cloudless 
skj^  the  bridegroom  stood  facing  a  firing- 
party  in  the  barracks'  court-yard.  A  curt 
order,  the  crash  of  a  volley,  and  the 
curtain  was  rung  down  on  the  tragedy  of 
two  lives. 

The  horror  of  the  tragedy  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  Thomas  MacDonagh,  an- 
other of  the  rebel  leaders,  who  was  shot 
on  Wednesday,  was  the  husband  of  Grace 
Gi£ford's  sister,  Muriel.  Thus,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  both  sisters  were 
widowed. 

One  chapter  in  the  story  was  related  to 
me  this  morning  by  Mr.  Stoker,  a  well- 
known  jeweler  of  Grafton  Street.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  as  he  was  about  to 
close  the  premises,  a  young  and  attractive 
woman,  e\adently  of  good  social  position, 
entered  the  shop  and  asked  to  be  shown 
some  wedding-rings.  What  attracted  the 
jeweler's  attention  was  the  fact  that  de- 
spite her  veil,  it  could  plainly  be  seen  that 
her  eyes  were  red  from  weeping,  while  as 
she  spoke  she  with  difficulty  stifled  con- 
vulsive sobs.  Surprized  at  her  evident 
distress,  Mr.  Stoker  gently  inquired  if  she 
was  in  trouble. 

"You  should  not  cry  when  you  are 
going  to  be  married,"  he  observed.  For 
a  moment  his  \dsitor  hesitated,  with  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  Then 
she  revealed  the  whole  tragedy,  saying  she 
was  Plunkett's  fiancee,  that  he  was  to  be 
shot  next  morning,  and  that  she  was  to 
be  married  to  him  that  night. 

"For  a  moment  I  was  thunderstruck," 
said  Mr.  Stoker,  "and  didn't  know  what 
to  say  or  do.  Somehow  or  other  I  man- 
aged to  express  my  sympathy  wth  her 
terrible  ])ositi()n,  and  she  thanked  me  very 
quietly.     Then  she;  selected  one  of  the  most 
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Truth  and  Beauty!  Waltham  offers  you  not  only  an  instru- 
ment of  unswerving  accuracy,  but  also  the  watch  which  in  shape, 
size  and  appearance  corresponds  most  exactly  with  your  desires. 

At  Waltham  is  the  largest  and  most  famous  watch  factory  in 
all  the  world.  Here  are  made  more  accurate  watches  and  more 
different  kinds  of  watches  than  anywhere  else  the  world  over. 

There  are  Walthams  unmatched  for  sheer  beauty.  Waltham 
makes  the  tiniest  bracelet  watch,  the  thinnest  trustworthy  watch 
made  in  America,  the  accepted  standard  railroad  watch  —  the 
leading  watch  of  every  kind  wanted  by  man  or  woman.  You 
cannot  say  that  of  any  other  make. 

Jewelers  like  to  sell  the  Waltham  because  it  adds  to  their 
prestige  and  because  no  other  make  offers  so  complete  a  line.  By 
the  same  token,  Waltham  offers  you  the  greatest  variety  for  your 
selection.    Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  his  Walthams. 

"XA/altham  "^^atch  Qompany,   "^^^altharn,   J^ass. 
In  Canada:   189  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  P.   Q. 
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RITKRADi; 

CEDAR.  SHINGLE 

GARAGE 


Roof  and  walls  of  Red  Cedar  Shingles.  Beautiful,  lasting,  com- 
pletely architectural.  RITE-GRADE  Red  Cedar  Shingles, 
inspected  and  O.  K.'d  by  the  Association  for  honest  manufacture, 
are  standard  structural  material,  adapted  to  every  class  of  domestic 
architecture  —  garages,  bungalows,  fine  residences.  They  har- 
monize with  every  surrounding,  with  every  other  building  material, 
whether  stucco,  brick  or  stone. 

Let  us  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  "Bungalow  Homes"  or  "Distinctive  American 
Homes, "  each  containing  twelve  designs.  Enclose  two  cent  stamp  for  each 
book  to  defray  mailing.      Your  lumber  dealer's  name  will  be  appreciated. 

SHINGLE  BRANCH,  WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 
1020  White  Building,  Seattle.  Wash. 
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of  Concrete 


lies  Our  Cities  Toqet 


In  every  modern  community  the  power  of  concrete  has  made 
possible  the  linking  of  distant  districts  and  has  united  one  city 
with  another. 

Massive  concrete  viaducts,  bridges  and  railroad  terminals 
carry  annually  not  only  millions  of  travelers,  but  also  the  trains 
that  bear  the  produce  of  the  field  and  the  product  of  the  factory. 

Lehigh  Cement  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  for 
every  type  of  concrete  construction.  Twelve  great  mills 
located  from  coast  to  coast,  having  an  annual  capacity  of  over 
12,000,000  barrels,  afford  a  service  and  a  quality  that  have 
made  Lehigh  the  National  Cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lehigh  Cement 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Chicago,  111.  Allentown,  Pa.  Spokane,  Wn. 


I 


Member  of  Portland  Cement  Association 

Concrete  £or  Permanence 
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expensive  rings,  paid  for  it  in  bank-notes, 
and  left  the  shop." 

Further  light  was  cast  upon  the  tragedy 
by  Miss  Gifford's  mother,  whom  I  saw  this 
morning  at  her  house  in  Palmerston  Park. 

"Countess  Markiewicz,"  said  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, bitterly,  "is  responsible  for  dragging 
my  daughters  into  this  affair.  Tliey  got  to 
know  her  several  years  ago,  and  have  been 
largely  imder  her  influence.  We  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  however, 
and  no  one  was  more  siu-prized  than  we 
were  when  the  revolt  broke  out. 

"Alt ho  the  announcement  was  a  great 
surprize  and  shock  to  me,  I  had  been  in  a 
way  prepared  by  an  incident  which  took 
place  the  previous  night.  Grace  left 
home  that  day,  Wednesday,  after  luncheon, 
and  during  the  evening  sent  a  telephone- 
message  through  a  neighbor  saying  she 
was  sta^'ing  in  town  for  the  night. 

"I  sat  up  to  wait  for  my  son.  Toward 
midnight  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
The  maid  had  gone  to  bed  and  I  opened 
the  door  myself.  Instead  of  my  son,  I 
found  a  policeman,  while  in  the  road  out- 
side was  a  big  motor-car  with  two  English 
officers  in  it.  One  of  the  officers  got  out 
of  the  car  and  told  me  he  had  an  important 
letter  for  Mrs.  Plunkett.  Thinking  they 
meant  Plunkett's  mother,  the  Countess, 
I  said  slie  did  not  live  here.  He  went 
and  consulted  the  other  officer  and  then 
came  back  and  asked  for  Miss  Grace 
Gifford.  I  told  him  she  was  not  at  home, 
that  she  was  staying  in  town. 

"When  I  saw  Grace  next  day  she  told 
me  the  letter  was  to  tell  her  to  go  to  the 
prison,  where  they  were  to  be  married. 
She  said  they  were  married  at  midnight, 
and  he  was  shot  shortly  afterward." 


WINNING  MEXICAN  SMILES 

'T^HEY  fled  before  our  troops— the  Uttle 
A  civilian  Mexican  families  that  are 
still  trying  pitifully  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
devastation,  and  have  not  yet  taken  to 
fighting.  The  "gringo"  filled  them  with 
panic  terror.  He  was  the  avenger,  on  the 
trail  of  the  bandit  Villa,  and  they  knew 
that,  secretly,  and  in  spite  of  the  trouble 
that  he  has  made  for  them,  they  loved 
Villa.  They  were  peaceable  themselves, 
and  douljtless  virtuous,  as  virtue  goes  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  they  should 
have  loved  their  dear,  grandfatherly 
Carranza,  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  secure 
Government  to  shelter  them.  But  the  fact 
is  that  Carranza  seems  rather  to  bore  them. 
Ho  talks  a  great,  great  deal,  about  some- 
thing or  other.  Villa  is  bad,  unutterably 
bad,  quite  beyond  the  pale,  but  he  has  a 
splendid  way  of  doing  things.  He  doesn't 
talk  much,  except  for  occasional  un- 
sanctified  utterances,  but  he  knows  how 
to  be  picturesque.  He  sneaks  over  the  bor- 
der and  sticks  a  pin  in  the  "gringo"  when 
he  is  asleep — a  wonderful  joke!  He  does 
bold,  bad  things,  and  does  them  with  a 
delightful  Mexican  drollery  and  a  gorgeous 
Mexican  daring.  And  so — these  little 
civilians  take  off  their  hats  to  Carranza 
and  keep  on  loving  Villa.  In  The  Outlook 
Gregory  Mason,  special  correspondent, 
gives  us  a  few  exami)les  of  this  curious 
and  yet  quite  human  dupli<!ity.    Even  men 


of  the  cities  are  susceptible  to  this  same 
fascination,  as  we  learn: 

"Villa  lias  ravaged  our  ranches  and 
looted  our  homes,  but  he  started  the  blood 
rusliing  i)roudly  through  our  hearts  when 
he  raided  Columl)us  and  defied  the  whole 
■gringo'  army.  Carranza  reformed  the 
marriage-laws  and  established  prohibition, 
but  lie  does  not  stir  our  imagination.  His 
long-winH(>d  s])(>eches  are  insufferalily  dull, 
and  we  do  not  understand  the  wordy  notes 
he  writes  to  President  Wilson." 

So  spake  a  man  whose  V)lood  is  half 
Mexican  and  half  American,  who  has  lived 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
whose  syini)athies  in  tlie  present  difficulty 
between  ^lexico  and  tlie  United  States  are 
entirely  with  the  latter  nation,  but  who  was 
trying  in  that  speech  to  interpret  for  me 
the  peculiar  psychology  of  his  Spanish- 
Indian  fellow  citizens. 

"He  started  the  blood  rushing  proudly 
through  our  hearts,"  did  the  vivid  Durango 
bad  man.  But  the  rigid  good  man  of 
Coahuila  never  does  that.  Carranza's 
appeal,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  to  the  intellect. 
And  blood  is  thicker  than  brains  in  Mexico. 

The  marching-songs  adopted  by  the  Vil- 
listas  and  Cai-ranzistas  tell  the  Avhole  story. 
The  impudent  confidence,  the  humorous 
deviltry,  of  the  Villa  war-songs  is  absent 
in  the  "Adelita"  of  the  Carranzistas,  with 
its  conventional  sentimentality. 

As  I  walked  my  horse  one  drowsy  after- 
noon past  the  cuarlel  (barracks)  of  the  Car- 
ranza garrison  at  Nuevas  Casas  Grandes, 
near  General  Pershing's  headquarters,  the 
quavering  melody  of  "xVdelita"  reached 
my  ears  with  these  softly  drawled  w^ords: 

Adelita,  if  yoii  should  run  off  with  another  man 

I  would  follow  you  through  eternity; 

Over  prairies  in  military  trains, 

Over  oceans  on  big  battle-ships, 

Over  mountains  on  a  gringo  aeroplane. 

Adelita,  if  you  were  my  wife, 

I  would  buy  you  a  dress  made  of  silk. 

And  take  you  to  a  dance  at  the  cuarlel  on  the  hill. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  barracks,  where 
the  singers  of  this  ballad  lounged  on  long 
benches  with  their  crossed  bandoleers  of 
cartridges  catching  the  slanting  sun,  stood 
apart  by  itself  a  large  building  of  brown 
uncovered  adobe  bricks  with  an  ell  of 
finished  adobe  plaster  in  the  rear.  In  this 
stoi'e  they  sold  a  sweet  yellow  cheese  pe- 
culiarly palatable.  While  a  pock-marked 
boy  slowly  searched  for  this  article  for  me 
on  the  dark,  dusty  shelves,  I  heard  a 
sacrilegious  sound  in  the  rear.  We  were 
in  a  Carranza  town,  Carranza  garrisoned, 
but  in  the  ell  a  quartet  aided  by  a  guitar 
were  softly  humming  the  blasphemous  song 
of  the  hunted  Villa. 

First  was  that  rollicking  song  of  Villa's 
Dorados,  his  "Golden  Ones" — the  sure- 
shooting,  sure-hearted  outlaws  whose  loy- 
alty has  been  rewarded  with  appointment 
to  his  personal  body-guard : 

These  are  the  men  of  Franci.sco  Villa 
Who  drive  bvfnnt  tli(>m  the  white-faced  gringoes. 
As  the  straw  that  tiieir  liorses  stamp  and  scatter 
In  a  desert  march  on  a  dusty  morning. 

Next  that  more  ancient,  more  familiar 
catch,  "La  Cuciu'aclia"  (The  Cockroach), 
which  the  Villistas  have  adopted  and 
expanded  for  their  own  purposes: 

Con  las  barbas  de  Carranza 
Voy  haccr  una  loquilla 
A  ponerla  en  el  sombrero 
Del  valientn  Pancho  Villa. 

Witli  tlie  whi.skers  of  Carranza 
I'm  going  to  make  a  hat-baud, 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  wonderful  new  headlight  lens, 
tlie  greatest  advance  in  automobile  lightinc 
cciuipnient  since  sas  and  electricity  superseded 
oil!  26'';  more  liRlit — positively  NO  CLARE  - 
lij;lit-t)eains  never  more  tlian  42  in.  above  the 
Rfound  at  any  distance  from  car — so  you  not 
the  light  where  you  want  it! 

Daylight  Conditions  for 
Night  Driving 

Legalite,  the  new  headlight  lens,  gives  you  day- 
light conditions  for  night  driving.  Evory  bump.cvpry 
irregularity  in  tlie  road  is  visible  lor  250  to  500  feet 
ahead.  No  slowing  up  for  every  sliadow- — no  violent 
joltsfrom  dei>rcssians  or  obstructions.  In  approach- 
ing the  brow  of  a  hill,  LcgaUte  Lenses  throw  light  on 
the  ground  where  you  wanl  it  instead  of  at  the  sky. 
On  narrow  road  or  bridges  you  can  see  exactly  how 
far  over  you  can  safely  drive  to  let  others  pass.  You 
can  always  see  ahead,  because  your  vision  is  not 
clouded  by  beams  from  your  own  licadliKlit ! 


LEGAUTE 


Legalite  is  the  Legal 
Light.  Endorsed  by 
Safety  First  I>eague  of 
America.  Selected  by 
Massachusetts  AutoClub. 
Dec.  7.  191. ■>,  as  the  best 
light  of  26  headlight  leases 
submitted. 

Send  for  Booklet 

Don't  riskglaring.dazzling 
or    dimmed    headlights, 
fiet    all    the    facts    about    , 
Legalite — see   what    they    «- 
really  mean  to  you — see  how  thci   pro- 
tect you,  as  well  as  others  on  the  road. 
Mail  coupon  or  write  postal  for  free    ^.jj 
txjoklet  "Daylight  Conditions  for    ^.,•^■' 
Niyht  Driving."  It  tells  the  whole     ^<.-'' 
wonderf  ul  story.  Write  Now  be-    ^..v-"' 
fore  you    forget — and   please     _<-'•'■     Plca.sc   .scnil    mr-    your 
give  your  deater's  name.          /   u^^i!^i^'ii^  N^Kt 
Legalite  Corporation       ^<!'"'    Drivinc." 
1 22  Boylslon  St. ,  Boston,  Mass.  _^..---  n^^c 

Ili»(rll>iil<irs,    Joblwrs,         .t."" 

Deslern.     Write  for      ^,^-      Address 

remarkable    new      .^c--"    Name  of  Dealer 

proposition.             <^ 
,^^^^^^^^__r.'>''    Address 


/      LEGALITF 
CORPORATION 

lis  Borlslon  M. 
Hosloii.  Mhhs. 
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I  Nothing  Promotes  Health 

Like  Pure  Water 

IpolaitinilatBrl 

LEADS  ALL  | 

NATURAL  AND  AERATED  | 

The  Finest 
Table  Water  Known       i 

Foremost  in  i 

Reputation,  Purity  [ 

and  Medicinal  i 

Properties.  I 

Illustrated, descriptive  | 

and  historical  booklet  | 

free  on  request.  = 

HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS,  Inc.  f 

South  Poland,  Maine  = 

iCimnl    New  York  Office:   1180  Broadway  | 

Boston  Philadelphia  i 

I53FranLlinSt.     171  I  CheslnulSt.  | 
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There  is  a  Place 
in  Every  Home  for 


EA.GLE 

Condensed 

MILK 


THE  ORIOINAL 


BECAUSE  milk  is  so  important  a 
part  of  your  daily  life  you  should 
make   sure    that   you   have  the 
purest,  the  richest,  the  safest  and  most 
nourishing  milk  that  you  can  buy. 

Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  is  made  of  pure,  clean, 
cows'  milk — produced  under  our  own 
supervision — with  the  simple  addition 
of  pure  cane  sugar.  The  utmost  care 
and  sanitary  measures  are  taken  in 
every  stage  of  its  production. 

As  a  baby  food  "Eagle  Brand"  has 
held  the  confidence  of  thousands  of 
careful  mothers  for  over  half  a  cen' 
tury.  As  a  delicious,  rich  milk  for  cook' 
ing  it  is  being  enthusiastically  used  in 
countless  homes  the  country  over. 

The  name 


means  all  that  is  pure  and  rich  in  milk — con- 
densed,bottled  .evaporated  and  malted .  Always 
ask  for  milk  that  bears   the   name  Borden's. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

I  ^  '  'Leaders  of  Quality ' ' 

Est.  1857  New  York 


X<J 


^■'^    -    H 


335^53^: 


T 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.,     h.  D.  &-16 
108  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  nie  the  booklets  checked : 

"The     Important     Business     of 

Being  a  Mother,"  which  tells 

^^ine  how  to  keep  niy  baby  well. 

"Baby's   Biography"  to  record 

^^tlie  events  of  his  t)abylio<)d. 

"Borden's  Recipes,"  whi<-h  tells 

liow    to    improve 


my  cooking-. 


Name. 


Address . 


JBI^?^ 


To  hang  on  the  sombrero 
Of  the  valiant  Pancho  Villa. 

And  the  galloping  chorus,  meaningless 
but  effective  as  the  clioruses  of  many  songs 
that  men  fight  by: 

Oh,  the  cockroach,  oh,  the  cockroach 
AA^ill  not  move,  the  old  slow-poke. 

Because  it  hasn't,  because  it  hasn't 
Any  marihuana  to  smoke. 

Here  •\^'ere  the  songs  of  Villa  being  sung 
on  the  sly  almost  Avatliin  earshot  of  the  Car- 
ranza  garrison.  Pancho  Villa  has  indeed 
entrenched  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the 
northern  Mexicans. 

Naturally  enough,  as  the  friends  of 
Carranza,  the  Americans  were  neither 
welcomed  by  the  educated  nor  trusted 
by  the  peon.  Even  those  who  had  suffered 
most  from  the  bandit's  depredations, 
Mr.  Mason  assures  us,  were  on  his  side. 
He  continues: 

When  the  American  soldiers  entered 
Mexico,  they  were  met  by  hostile  looks  and 
ctu-t  replies  from  many  natives  whose 
pulses  had  been  quickened  by  the  big 
peon's  daring  at  Columbus.  These  men 
had  been  robbed  and  raided  by  Villa  him- 
self, yet  the  first  instinct  of  most  of  them 
was  to  protect  him  from  the  "  gringoes." 
I  say  most  of  them,  for  some  of  them,  hke 
the  surviving  members  of  the  Polanca 
family,  who  lost  five  male  relatives  to 
Villa's  blood-madness  on  his  flight  south 
from  Columbus,  have  suffered  too  much 
at  his  hands  to  forgive  and  forget  their 
wTongs  in  the  glamor  of  his  name  and 
fame,  which  sways  so  many  Mexicans. 

But  after  they  had  watched  the  Ameri- 
cans for  a  few  days  and  timidly  accepted 
the  first  social  advances  of  our  soldiers, 
these  other  Mexicans,  who  had  cared  more 
for  the  picturesque  badness  of  Villa  than 
for  the  colorless  goodness  of  Carranza — 
even  they  underwent  a  change  of  heart. 

The  natives  fled  before  the  approach 
of  our  soldiers  on  the  first  drive  into 
Mexico,  but  they  soon  returned  when  they 
learned  that  the  policy  of  the  "gringoes" 
was  not  one  of  promiscuous  murder,  as 
Villa  had  predicted.  The  little  towns 
which  I  passed  through  going  into  Mexico 
were  almost  deserted.  The  natives  had 
fled  to  the  recesses  of  the  distant  hills  to 
avoid  the  foreigners,  who,  they  had  been 
taught,  would  not  spare  man,  woman, 
or  child.  Coming  out  of  Mexico  three 
weeks  later,  I  found  these  little  villages 
swarming  with  the  characteristic  dirty, 
brown-skinned,  light-hearted  humanity. 
Slim,  silent  men  of  the  north  with  thf^ir 
brightly  drest  women,  and  with  the  usual 
herd  of  children  scampering  in  the  dust 
at  their  feet,  stood  in  the  doorways  of 
their  one-patterned  houses  flashing  their 
teeth  with  a  pleasant  '' Buenas  iardes"  at 
the  Americanos  who  passed  through  in  the 
great  "gasoline  carriages." 

Of  coiu'se,  the  Carranza  soldiers  have 
seen  less  of  the  Americans  than  the  civilian 
Mexicans  whose  homes  have  lain  in  the 
path  of  our  expedition.  Naturally,  too,  the 
Mexican  soldier  has  been  more  inclined 
to  climb  on  his  dignity  than  tlie  civilian. 
Many  of  Carranza's  armed  supporters 
still  maintain  an  attitude  of  icy  chilliness 
toward  the  Americans,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  civilians  have  become  exceedingly 
friendly  after  the  first  shock  of  fright  has 
worn  off. 

We   came  as  the  friends  of  Cairanza, 


but  fortunately  we  did  not  come  (juito 
in  the  way  that  that  General  has  (;omo 
before  his  people.  Hence  our  success  in 
"winning  smiles,"  as  we  read: 

Carranza  has  talked  a  lot  about  reform, 
and  he  must  be  given  credit  for  more 
than  talk,  too,  but  his  accomplishments 
have  been  unnecessarily  dreary.  He  has 
reckoned  without  the  half-childish  "tem- 
perament" which  fills  his  people.  He  has 
preached  a  lot  about  economic  reforms  in 
words  which  the  masses  can  not  under- 
stand, and  at  the  same  time  he  has  fiUed 
the  country  with  sheaf  upon  sheaf  of 
worthless  paper-money.  The  "gringoes" 
have  not  invoked  a  single  Socialistic  theory; 
they  have  merely  safeguarded  the  ancient 
principle  of  man-to-man  honest  dealing 
which  is  as  old  as  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  Babylonians,  and  they  have  poured 
into  the  country  a  stream  of  bright  and 
shiny  gold  and  silver,  pretty  to  look  at 
and  valuable  to  possess. 


LOOPING  THE  LOOP  OVER  TOKYO 

ONE  of  the  great  heroes  of  Japan  is 
Art  Smith,  American  aviator.  What 
are  the  legends  of  Ischi  Wischi,  the  Two- 
Sword  Man,  or  of  Takahiro  Takaloro,  the 
Samurai,  who  upheld  his  own  greatness 
and  that  of  his  family  and  his  country  by 
his  tremendous  strength  and  dexterity  in 
defending  himself  in  combat  with  an  iron 
parasol-stick  and  a  double  back-somer- 
sault. The  Japanese  thrills  vAth.  patriotic 
fervor  as  he  reads  these  legends  over,  but 
is  that  thrill  comparable  to  the  shudder 
with  which  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  sons 
of  the  Rising  Sun  watched  Art  Smith  turn 
loops  in  a  hurricane  over  the  city  of  Tokyo? 
It  is  doubtful.  Art  Smith  had  already 
been  honored,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Toha 
Hachino,  Japanese  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  for  the  excellent  flights 
made  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  aviation 
exhibition.  "Field-Marshal  his  Highness 
Prince  Fushimi  honored  him  with  a  shake- 
hand,  as  Mr.  Smith  approached  him  after 
coming  down  from  the  machine."  Al- 
ready they  were  willing  to  concede  that 
he  was  fully  as  great  an  aviator  as  the 
marvelous  Niles,  who  some  months  pre- 
vious had  given  them  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  loop  the  loop  and  other  aerial  novel- 
ties. But  a  greater  approbation  was  to 
come.  The  third  day  of  the  meet  brought 
in  a  remarkably  severe  wind-storm.  "Chil- 
dren were  frightened  by  the  tremendous 
shaking  of  the  house-frames."  Huge  clouds 
of  dust,  which  he  terms  "the  noted  prod- 
uct of  the  district,"  dyed  the  skies  brown. 
It  was  apparently  excellent  weather  for  a 
popular  aviator  to  stay  home  and  receive 
his  friends,  and  it  was  expected  that 
Smith's  flight  would  be  canceled.  As  the 
writer  says,  eloquently: 

In  Aoyama  parade-ground,  nicknamed 
"the  volcano  of  clay"  because  of  the  suffcv 
eating  smoke  of  dry,  pow  derized  day  laying 
tliick  on  the  ground,  we  could  not  see  ton 
feet  ahead  even  if  we  could  I  tM'p  our  eyes 
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Gould  arm  ""ialking  maomne 
sustain  this  pitiless  test  ? 

There  is  a  new  invention  which  is  not  a 
"talking  machine."  It  does  not  merely 
reproduce  sound.  It  actually  Re-Creates 
all  forms  of  music.  A  masterpiece  does 
not  require  a  trade  name,  nor  the  usual 
methods  of  commercial  exploitation.  This 
new  invention  (which  virtually  embodies 
a  new  art)  has  no  name  save  the  name  of 
its  inventor.     It  is 

Tle^fM  EDISON 


Mr.  Edison  has  invited  the  astounding 
test  of  having  great  artists  sing  and  play 
in  direct  comparison  with  his  Re- 
Creation  of  their  work. 

Musical  critics  of  more  than  one 
hundred  of  America's  leading  news- 
papers admit  in  the  columns  of  their 
own  papers  that  their  trained  ears  are 
unable  to  distinguish  between  an  artist's 
voice  or  instrumental  performance  and 
Edison's  Rc-Creation  of  it.  A  pamphlet 
containing  extracts  from  these  critiques 
will  be  mailed  to  those  who  write. 

Look  in  your  local  papers 

for  the  announcement  of  the  merchant  who  has 
acquired  a  license  to  demonstrate  and  sell  this  new 
Edison  invention  in  your  locality. 

Over  one  thousand  different  selections  (ex- 
amples of  Edison's  new  art)  are  now  on  sale,  and 
other  new  selections  are  being  issued  weekly. 
All  are  actual  Re-Creations  of  the  original  per- 
formances—not mere  mechanical  and  only  approx- 
imate reproductions. 

A  catalog  and  the  name  of  a  licensed 
merchant  will  he  sent  you  upon  request 

THOMAS  A.  EDlSON,INC.,Dept.2375,Orange,N.J. 
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Jacques  ^rL 
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US 


of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  the  world's 
greatest  Wagnerian  ten- 
or, proving  by  actual 
comparison,  the  infalli- 
bility of  Edison's  new 
art.  He  is  one  of  the 
many  great  artists  who 
have  made  the  same  test 
with  the  same  result. 

Hear  Edison's  Re- 
Creation  of  the  voice 
of  the  great  Urlus;  then 
hear  Urlus  himself 
whenever  you  have  the 
opportunity,  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan in  New  York, 
or  when  he  is  on  tour. 
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The  Kingdom  of  the  Subscriber 


In  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone system,  the  subscriber  is 
the  dominant  factor.  His  ever- 
growing requirements  inspire 
invention,  lead  to  endless  scien- 
tific research,  and  make  neces- 
sary vast  improvements  and 
extensions. 

Neither  brains  nor  money  are 
spared  to  build  up  the  telephone 
plant,  to  amplify  the  subscriber  s 
power  to  the  limit. 

In  the  Bell  System  you  have 
the  most  complete  mechanism 
in  the  world  for  communication. 
it  is  animated  by  the  broadest 
spirit  of  service,  and  you  dom- 
inate and  control  it  in  the  double 
capacity  of  the  caller  and  the 
called.  The  telephone  cannot 
think  and  talk  for  you,  but  it 
carries  your  thought  where  you 
will.     It  is  yours  to  use. 


Without  the  co-operation  of 
the  subscriber,  all  that  has  been 
done  to  perfect  the  system  is 
useless  and  proper  service  can- 
not be  given.  For  example, 
even  though  tens  of  millions 
were  spent  to  build  the  Trans- 
continental Line,  it  is  silent  if 
the  man  at  the  other  end  fails 
to  answer. 

The  telephone  is  essentially 
democratic;  it  carries  the  voice 
of  the  child  and  the  grown- 
up with  equal  speed  and  direct- 
ness. And  because  each  sub- 
scriber is  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  Bell  System,  Bell  Service  is 
the  most  democratic  that  could 
be  provided  for  the  American 
people. 

It  is  not  only  the  implement 
of  the  individual,  but  it  fulfills 
the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The    Burial   of   the    Dead 


A  pockft-sized  book  for  the  Pastor,  covering  the  Funeral 
Service    from    scriptural,    personal    and  legal    vipw-i>oints. 
Treats  many  peculiar  cases.     Easily  read  in  a  darkened  room. 
Prepaid,  cloth,  is  cents;  lim[>  leather.  Ji.oo. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       -       -       New  York 


This  Guaranlced  J^ 

Siartei* 

Ki-YouiFORD 


On  30  Oays'Trial  g'a'cll^fi'Jfal.^/in'. ..; 

convenience,  dirt  and  delays  that  Kowijth 
old-style  mettiod  of  cranking-.    The 


Sandbo ''"° '''"" 


Starter  Sflioo 

■  PRIMER  i^"™ 


pression 
COMPLETE   WITH    FOOT   PRIMER 

la  the  only  mechanical  Starter  pnaranteed  to  turn  eilRlne 
complete  revolution,  past  tw^compreBBionH,  past  two  igni- 
tion points.  FoBitivo  releaso  in  case  of  back-lire.  Simple, 
no  expen.so  to  operate,  no  tiutteries.  Women  operate  eas- 
ily. NomcrliiLMi.;  Decdod  to  attach.  Aak  for  aescriptiva  | 
folder  and  30-Day  Fr««  Trial  Olfaih  ' 

AffBllts  and  Dpnl(>rs  ^  demonstration  sella  the  Sandbo. 
H)iDIII»  dllU  UeUierb  Writo  quick  lor  agency  proposi- 
tion and  learn  how  to  Bet  your  own  Starter  PREK. 
AUTO  STARTER  CO.,    865  Aladdin  Building.  Chicago.  III. 


A  Virile   Message  from  the  Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles Ferj^iison)  calleti  "TlieAffirnuitive  Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Cumiiany,  N.  V. 
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Sectional  Double  Wall 

BUNGALOW 


Write  for  illustrated  catalog  of  camps  for  lake,  seashore 
and  woods;  also  garages,  lx>at  houses  and  contractors* 
houses.  Above  pricx^  is  for  lo  x  12  camp  without  porch. 
Built  in  units  on  the  sectional  bookcase  idea.  Get  what 
you  need  at  first  aiul  add  lt>  it  as  reqiiiivmcnts  deinanti.  Bunga- 
low 14  X  2'1  can  he  i'iTrto<l  by  a  Cuuplc  of  men  in  two  or  tliree 
hours.  Can  be  quickly  taken  down  and  moved  and  set  up 
any  number  of  times  without  injury.  Double  walls  with  air 
space  between  insure  prtitei'tlon  fi"on»  heat  and  i-oM.  In-iide 
:iiui  outside  walls  smoothly  ceiled  with 
mute  lied  lumber.  Attrac- 
tive, comfurtablc,  complete. 
Looks  permauout  wllli 
no  appcnrunre  of  bclntr 
portuhlc. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  250  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


open  with  the  aid  of  the  wind  glasses. 
The  wliirlwind  causing  the  spouts  of  dusts 
in  the  low  altitude,  it  was  practically  mi- 
possible  even  to  cross  the  ground  on  foot, 
not  to  speak  of  anything  like  the  possi- 
bilitj^  of  aviation.  None,  indeed,  seriously 
expected  Smith  to  venture  flight  on  such 
occasion.  To  quote  from  the  Cfu^o  {Cen- 
tral) :  "  However  great  a  genius  he  may  be, 
how  could"  he  challenge  such  a  terrible 
typhoon,"  was  the  thought  entertained  by 
all  Tokyo. 

As  Smith,  however,  bravely  insisted 
upon  flying  in  spite  of  the  very  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  manager  and  others, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  admit  the  crowd. 

To  speak  frankly,  I  thought  Smith  half 
crazy  when  informed  of  the  attempt.  My 
common  sense  did  not  permit  me  to  be- 
lieve it.  On  the  roof  of  the  six-storied 
Mitsui  Building,  where  I  went  up  to  feel 
the  strength  of  the  wind,  I  experienced  a 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  myself  erect, 
several  times  forced  to  stoop  to  escape 
being  carried  away.  I  had  to  protect  my 
eyes  with  the  hand  to  mitigate  the  shock 
of  the  air.  Somehow  I  hiuried  to  Aoyama 
to  "measure  the  size  of  the  American  soul." 

When  I  reached  the  place  Mr.  Smith, 
attired  in  brown  suit,  was  tr^ang  in  vain 
to  clean  the  machine.  The  wind  was  far 
quicker  to  soil  than  he  could  clean  it. 
They  had  at  last  taken  it  to  a  by-corner, 
where  it  was  comparativelj'  less  windy. 

Dr.  Tanakadate,  the  authoritj'  on  the 
science  of  aviation,  professor  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo,  addrest  an 
inquiry  to  the  Central  Meteorological 
Office  about  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
It  was  thirty  meters  per  second  on  the 
ground  and  sixty-six  meters  in  the  altitude 
of  four  hundred  meters.  (In  Japan  the 
wind  is  stronger  the  higher  the  altitude.) 
Making  his  eyes  wide  round  (an  expression 
of  surprize),  he  remarked  to  himself:  "Why! 
This  is  the  record!" 

"Does  he  fly  indeed?  At  best  he  may- 
fly a  few  minutes  from  south  to  north 
against  the  wind,"  was  the  remark  dropt 
by  one  of  the  would-be  experts  ^\'ho  seek 
to  command  a  momentary  influence  by 
demonstrating  the  whole  stock  of  his 
knowledge  on  aviation. 

At  2:20  the  motor  began  to  thunder. 
A  few  seconds  afterward  his  red-winged 
machine  (called  by  Japanese  "as  Aery  old 
and  nearly  in  dotage")  flew  up,  rocking 
and  pitching,  hardly  able  to  make  any 
visible  progress  southward,  desperately 
struggling  with  the  howling  storm  that 
raged  to  smash  this  little  revolutionist, 
haughtily  challenging  the  dignity  of  al- 
mighty nature.  "The  mass,"  says  the 
.\sahi  Morning  Sun,  "observed  profound 
silence  of  amazement,  forgetting  to  utter 
cheers  of  applause." 

When  1  gazed  upon  this  resolute  a^nator 
througli  my  prison,  oh,  how  strongly  1 
was  in\i)rest  by  the  majestic  composure  and 
the  dignified  air  that  characterized  his 
every  motion.  I  was  for  a  time  trans- 
ported into  the  encluiTited  world  of  reverie, 
associating  the  chi\alrous  heroes  of  the 
days  of  yore  who  sacrificed  tiioir  li\es  to 
the  honor  of  the  nations  they  represent. 
I  thought  of  Napoleon  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood  as  he  ventured  the  snowy 
l)eak  of  the  Alps  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  his  motherland  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world;  of  young  Hannibal,  who.  sur- 
rounded by  the  overwhelming  force  in  tiie 
depth  of  the  land  of  foes,  scorned  the 
desperate  attacks  of  the  sixteen  veteran 
warriors  of  Rome  for  a  number  of  years. 
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We  are  iiK-lined  sometimes  to  think  of 
our  Oriental  neighbors  as  rather  stolid. 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  our  en- 
thusiasms; but  the  following  account  of 
the  effect  of  Smith's  performance  on  the 
crowds  at  the  aviation-field  gives  an  ut- 
terly different  impression.  As  we  follow 
the  giddily  climbing  metaphors  we  too  feel 
something  of  the  "mortal  anxiety  biting 
into  an  innermost  of  our  soul"  of  which 
Mr.  Toha  Hachino  speaks — quite  as  if  we 
ourselves  were  watching  a  daring  aWator 
aloft  in  a  resistless  t j-phoon.     lie  continues : 

The  effect  on  the  crowd  was  literally 
liypnotizing.  Some  behaved  as  gone  crazy 
under  the  intensity  of  momentary  im- 
pression. They  cried  to  the  utmost  of 
their  Aoices  through  megaphones  readily 
made  from  the  newspapers  they  held  in 
their  hands,  advising  IMr.  Smith  to  come 
doMTi  before  any  mishap  occiu's. 

"Come  do\\Ti,  Smith,  we  have  got 
enough  of  yom-  American  soul!  Don't 
turn  somersaults!  Too  dangerous!  Come 
down,  come  dowTi,  brave  boy!  We  can't 
suffer  to  have  such  a  bold  fellow  'tm-ned 
to  earth'  (killed)  in  Japan!" 

The  spectators  were  totally  overcome 
by  the  acute  sympathy  with  the  position 
they  ascribe  to  this  juvenile  aviator.  Far 
from  being  an  impression  of  happy  amuse- 
ment, we  were  tortured  by  a  feeling  of 
mortal  anxiety  biting  into  an  innermost  of 
our  soul,  the  restlessness  of  a  helpless 
mother  looking  at  her  favorite  child  swim- 
ming far  out  into  the  offing  without  know- 
ing of  a  ravenous  monster  vigilantly 
watching  for  a  good  chance  to  jump  upon. 
Some  covered  their  eyes,  not  bearing  to 
see  the  temble  scene  of  cruelty  that  might 
be  displayed  at  any  moment.  Aged  people 
clasped  their  hands  together  to  pray  on 
him  the  protection  of  "800  and  8  millions 
of  gods,"  who  keep  guardianship  over  their 
sacred  land  of  divinity. 

He  made  five  rounds  of  the  place,  tho 
several  times  driven  back  by  violent  gusts 
roaring  furiously,  probably  "at  the  idea  of 
being  insulted  by  a  green  foreigner!" 
Sometimes  the  machine  stayed  motionless 
in  spite  of  the  thundering  detonation  of 
the  motor.  Sometimes  it  was  blown  adrift 
like  a  tiny  canoe  on  the  crests  of  the  raging 
surges.  At  other  times  it  was  completely 
lost  sight  of  on  account  of  the  thick  clouds 
of  dry  clay  the  wind  raised  to  bury  the 
entire  vicinity,  the  machine,  the  spectators, 
the  building  of  the  adjacent  barracks, 
trams,  trees,  fences,  and  everything  else. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  reached 
the  altitude  of  about  eight  hundred  meters, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  made  a  dash  down- 
ward, turning  somersaults  for'  five  times, 
two  times  forward,  tlu-ee  times  backward, 
and  then  by  his  spiral  dive  he  came  down 
to  the  height  of  four  hundred  meters,  where 
he  restored  the  balance  of  his  plane.  With- 
out giving  us  time  to  draw  breath  he  looped 
the  loop  for  two  times  more,  then  by  a 
death-dive  he  safely  landed  into  the  crater 
of  '  the  "clayish  volcano."  The  whole 
crowd,  utterly  flabbergasted,  hummed  in  a 
low  heavy  tone,  overwhelmed  by  the  flow 
of  emotion. 

-  All  wept  (no  exaggeration),  melting  into 
tears  of  joyful  sympathy,  feeling  as  it 
were  released  from  the  grip  of  a  terrible 
nightmare  stroking  over  their  hearts  to 
calm  down  the  tlir()l)bing  within.  General 
Nagaoka,     that    famous    strategist,     who 


SOMEWHERE  in  your  home,  in  your 
business,  in  your  life,  there  is  a  big  place 
for  Corona — the  unfailing  friend  of  those 
who  must  or  should  write. 


The  Personal  Wrtting^ackine 

because  of  its  sympathetic  responseto  their  thoughts, 
has  endeared  itself  to  more  than  70,000  users. 

Pen-writing  is  doomed — everyone  who  can  spell 
should  ow^n  Corona,  if  you  study,  have  club  or 
other  social  duties  or  are  literary — you  particularly 
need  the  help  and  inspiration  Corona  gives. 

Coronatyping  is  the  new  social  accomplishment. 
It  is  simple,  easy,  pleasant  and  a  joy  to  the  recipient. 

Corona  weighs  but  six  pounds,  and  a  sturdy, 
sightly  carrying  case  accompanies  it,  so  that  it  may 
always  accompany  you. 

Corona  complete  costs  $50 

Ask  for  catalogue  No.  14  and  we  will  send  with  it 
"  Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  telling  of  those  who  use 
Corona  and   what  it  does  for  them. 

Corona  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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Don't-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  (it.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  1, Childs;2, Regular  OOperct. of  sales);3. Large 

Comfoilable  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  12 


The  Science  and  Romance  of 
Sunday-School  Work 

Read    this   and    other    meaty  articles    in 
THE  HOAIILETIC  REVIEW  for  June. 

30  cents  a  copy.     $3.00  a  year 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


CHEST  WITHJ^ 
LL  IN  IT' 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN"  Refrigerators  are  a  necessity  to  the  home — because  they  represent 
the    best    and    most    scientific  principles   of    refrigeration.       Absolutely    without  an  equal. 

Send  for  handsome  pictorial  booklets 


.-^^eramTuTSx 
HOMES 


REFRIGERATORS 


^"^  COMPANY  ^'^ 

'"'ASHUA.N*!:^ 
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Dirty,  Grimy  Hoods 

can  be  made  just  like  new — you 
can  easily  do  it  yourself  and 
save  the  cost  of  revamishing. 

joHNsors  cleaneb 

will  remove  stains,  scum,  road-oil,  tar, 
grease,  mud  freckles  and  surface  scratches 
which  you  thought  were  permanent. 

dOHMSON^S  PREPAlii  f M 

is  the  proper  polish  to  use  on  your  car. 
It  preserves  the  varnish  and  protects  it 
from  the  weather,  adding  years  to  its  life. 
It  covers  up  mars  and  scratches — prevents  checking 
and  cracking— and  "sheds  water  like  a  duck's  back." 

Makes  a  "Wash"  Last  for  Weeks 
Mud  and  dust  do  not  stick  to  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax.  After  a  dirty,  dusty  trip 
just  wipe  off  your  car — it  isn't  necessary  to" wash 
It.  Many  people  even  wax  the  under  side  of 
their  fenders  because  the  mud  comes  off  so  easily, 

Qoing  to  Sell  Your  Car  ? 

If  so,  clean  and  polish  it  first  with  Johnson's 
Cleaner  and  Pepared  Wax — it  will  sell  quicker 
and  you  can  get  jS 50.00  to  $100.00  more  for  it. 

Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax  are  invalu- 
able for  use  around  the  house — for  cleaning  and 
polishing  furniture,  woodwork,  floors — and  in  fact 
all  wood,  metal  and  enamel  surfaces.  Johnson's 
Cleaner  will  remove  spots  and  stains  that  other 
cleaners  won't  touch. 

For  IOC  we  will  send  you  trial  cans  of  Johnson's 
Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax — enough  for  a  good  test. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 


The  Autoglas 


PATiajTED  MAY  2nd,  1911 
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Comfortable      Efficient 
Good  Looking 

THIS  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle 
and  only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 
The  hinged  center  permits  it  to  exactly 
fit  the  contour  of  the  face  so  as  to  exclude 
all  wind,  dust  and  flying  particles. 

The  tinted  amber  lenses  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  harmful  light  rays. 

For  sale  by  all  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  houses 

Over  40,000  in  use. 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Dept.  D 


Box  804,  Chicago,  111. 


served  as  (he  Vice-Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  I'an 
up  to  Mr.  Smith  as  he  came  down  from 
(he  machine,  passed  liis  arms  over  his 
shoulders  and  wept,  forgetting  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  stoic  Bushido,  eonvej'ing  the 
impression  of  a  father  who  recovered  a 
child  of  his  passion  from  the  jaws  of  a 
demon.  Such  is,  indeed  no  common  oc- 
(Uirrence  with  us  Japanese,  who  are  ready 
to  reproach  a  tender  wife  with  the  lack  of 
self-discipline  if  she  openly  sobs  over  the 
remains  of  her  husband  killed  on  the  field 
of  honor.  Their  Highnesses  Princes  Kaya 
and  Fushimi  shook  hand  with  him,  pre- 
senting him  with  a  couple  of  bags  filled 
with  money. 


NO  SINN-FEINING  AT  THE  FRONT 

THE  paragrapher  who  called  the  recent 
Irish  rebellion  a  "Sinn  Feint  at  Home 
Rule"  seems  not  to  have  sensed  the  fact 
that  by  no  means  all  Irishmen  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  rebel  faction.  The 
Irish  in  Dublin  were  far  from  united,  and 
many  a  civilian  fell  by  a  Sinn-Fein  bullet. 
We  have  heard  that  the  Irish  prisoners  in 
Germany  were  almost  unanimous  in  re- 
ceiving Sir  Roger  Casement's  proposals 
with  derision  and  scorn.  And  now  comes 
an  interesting  story  of  the  Irish  at  the 
front.  Did  they  start  a  sympathetic  strike 
when  the  news  came  of  rebellion  at  home? 
Apparently  not,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
correspondent.  "It  was  a  splendid  co- 
incidence," declares  Philip  Gibbs,  writer 
for  the  London  Chronicle,  in  a  Marconi 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  "that 
on  the  very  night  when  the  Sinn  Feins 
were  trying  to  besmirch  the  honor  of 
Ireland  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  some  Irish 
battalions  here  at  the  front  should  have 
been  in  the  fighting-Une."  He  goes  on  to 
teU  us  of  the  Irish  brigade  that  was  holding 
a  chalk-pit  salient  south  of  Hulluch,  and 
the  gallant  defense  they  made.  Even 
those  who  do  not  share  this  English  writer's 
opinion  of  the  rebels  must  admit  that  he 
gives  full  credit  to  their  fighting  country- 
men.    As  we  read: 

AH  through  the  previous  day  and  night 
the  enemy's  artillery  had  been  bombarding 
up  and  down  the  lines  of  the  neighboring 
front  with  great  intettsity.  Repeated 
explosions  of  bombs,  more  noisy  at  close 
range  than  the  heavy  artillery  at  work 
behind  his  lines,  showed  the  German 
infantry  was  attempting  to  raid  our 
trenches  in  various  sectors  not  far  away. 
The  HohenzoUern  redoubt  was  attacked 
and  the  enemy  bombed  out  of  one  of  the 
craters  into  which  he  had  made  a  rush. 
Tlirough  the  darkness  of  the  night,  faintly 
lightened  by  thousands  of  stars,  throbbed 
the  great  scarlet  glare  when  one  of  the 
enemy's  mines  exploded  to  the  west  of 
Hulluch.  Another  lurid  flame  zigzagged 
across  the  fields  to  the  northeast  of  Ver- 
melles.  All  the  battle  -  ground  of  the 
Loos  salient  was  in  a  tumult  with  high 
explosives. 

There  was  no  sleep  that  night.  Irish 
officers  going  their  rounds  warned  the 
sentries  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  by  a 
quiet  word  or  two.     Irish  soldiers  in  the 


dugouts  behind  the  front  line  of  (reuches 
exprest  the  thought  that  perhaps  before 
dawn  the  enemy  might  make  an  attack 
upon  "the  boys  up  there."  These  Irish- 
men kept  cool.  In  the  trenches  they  are 
as  stolid  as  their  English  comrades,  with 
a  grim  joke  or  two  when  the  shells  come 
crying  overhead.  But  it  was  no  joke 
just  before  dawn  when  the  enemy's  guns 
concentrated  upon  the  Irish  sector.  The 
rush  of  shells  and  the  great  crash  of  their 
explosions  as  they  flung  up  earth  and  sand- 
bags showed  the  enemy  meant  serious 
business. 

The  Irish  officers  kept  up  the  spirits 
of  the  men  and  said:  "Steady,  boys." 
The  guns  ceased  to  fire  about  5  o'clock, 
and  after  aU  the  noise  was  a  queer  silence, 
in  which  many  birds  were  singing  high 
in  the  blue  sky  of  a  brilliant  morning. 
Then  came  a  shout  from  one  of  the  sentries. 
Slowly  on  the  Ught  northeasterly  wind 
came  from  the  German  trenches  a  thick, 
sluggish  volume  of  smoke.  "Poison-gas. 
Put  on  your  helmets."  The  Irish  boys 
grabbed  the  helmets  they  carried  in  little 
satchels  slung  across  their  shoulders.  There 
was  silence  as  each  man  put  on  the  head- 
dress and  made  himself  like  some  queer 
beast  in  that  frightful  mask. 

"I  wish  Sir  Roger  Casement  could  get 
a  taste  of  it  down  his  throat,"  said  an 
Irish  soldier. 

The  men  waited  without  any  sign  of 
panic  as  the  cloud  came  near.  A  sergeant 
of  the  Dublins  went  among  the  men  patting 
them  on  the  shoulder  and  putting  heart 
into  them  by  cheerful  gestures  of  disdain 
for  foul  vapors  that  roUed  about  them. 
The  enemy's  guns  again  bombarded,  and 
then,  as  the  cloud  lifted,  suddenly  an 
infantry-attack  followed. 

It  was  an  utter  failure.  Far  from 
being  demoralized  by  the  poison-gas,  the 
Irish  spu-it  was  fiercely  aroused,  and  they 
poured  a  heavy  rifle-fire  into  the  German 
soldiers  as  they  came  rushing  forward. 
Many  fell,  and  the  others  were  cheeked 
by  the  barbed  wire.  So  the  Dublins  shot 
them  down  before  they  could  break 
tlirough.  An  officer  and  forty  dead  Ger- 
mans still  lie  there  entangled  among  the 
broken  strands. 

A  second  cloud  of  gas  was  released 
from  the  German  trenches  opposite  the 
northern,  or  left,  end  of  the  salient  and 
rolled  forward  in  waves  about  as  dense 
as  liquid.  The  infantry  -  attack  which 
followed  was  successful  in  getting  into  a 
portion  of  our  trench  held  by  the  Innis- 
killens  and  some  Dublins  owing  to  the 
effect  of  shell-fire  upon  the  parapets. 
Fortunately  a  machine  gun  was  in  a  good 
position  and  served  bj'^  good  men,  so  the 
enemy  was  caught  by  its  fire  and  heavily 
punished. 

From  the  support  -  trenches  the  Irish 
organized  a  coimter-attack.  Within  half 
an  hqiu'  the  enemy  was  driven  out,  leaving 
many  dead.  An  officer  with  four  men 
of  an  Irish  brigade  in  this  sector  advanced 
up  the  trench  into  which  a  Germati  patrol 
had  gained  a  footing  and,  without  any  other 
aid,  put  (he  enemy  out  of  action. 

A  third  gas-attack  was  attempted,  but 
failed  to  reach  the  Irish,  and  floated  back 
in  a  swirl  of  wind  to  the  enemy's  lines.  So 
they  received  a  dose  of  their  own  poison. 

This  is  the  first  time  an  Irish  division 
has  had  to  encoun(er  an  infanfry-attack. 
but  these  young  soldiers  behaAed  with  the 
steadiness  of  veterans  and  fought  through 
the  deadly  fumes  with  fine  counige.  Ire- 
land's answer  to  Germany's  plots  in  Dublin. 
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In  ThG  Eighi '  Cylinder  Cadillac 
Holds  New  Fascinations 


G 


ONE    of    the    greatest    boons    which     the     Eight- 
Cylinder    Cadillac    confers    upon     motorists    is, 
that  it  removes  the  strain  and  the  weariness  from 
long  distance  motor  travel. 

Men  and  women  all  over  the  world  are  awakening 
to  this  delightful  discovery. 

The  roads  of  the  continent  are  calling  to  them  with 
a  new  charm  and  a  new  insistence. 

The  Cadillac  "Eight"  has  supplied  the  last  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  constitute  the  thing 
called  luxury. 

It  sets  the  traveler  free  from  taut  nerves,  frqm  tense 
muscles,  and  from  constant  concentration  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  car. 

All  the  glorious  tmgle  of  a  noiseless  flight  through 
space  is  there  in  increased  measure. 

But  the  strain  is  gone — gone  and  forgotten,  because 
the  flow  of  power  is  so  continuous,  so  smooth,  so 
flexible  and  so  quiet  that  you  are  scarcely  conscious  that 
the  engine  exists. 

There  are  no  convulsive  movements  of  the  motor,  no 
noise  of  straining  and  labor,  no  irritating  vibration. 

You  relax  and  rest,  in  the  Cadillac,  because  the 
unpleasant  reminders  of  effort  and  labor  are  removed. 

You  forget  the  engine,  you  forget  the  mechanical 
system  which  is  carrying  you  forward.  You  luxuriate 
in  a  sense  of  serene  well-being  and  comfort. 

Your  mind  is  released  from  its  thraldom  to  the  car, 
and  turns  a  thousand  times  more  often  to  the  beauty  of 
the  road,  of  the  sky  and  of  the  landscape. 

The  joy  of  touring  is  not  only  a  greater  joy  in  the 
Cadillac,  but  it  calls  into  being  a  new  set  of  physical  and 
mental  sensations. 

Herajtofore,     no    matter    how     gallantly    your    car 


mounted  a  hill,  you  were  conscious  every  moment  that 
it  was  climbing — that  it  was  laboring. 

Now  you  know  that  the  hill  was  high,  only  because 
you  saw  it  before  the  mount  began — or  looked  back 
after  the  crest  was  reached. 


You  travel  almost  continuously  on  high  gear- 
throttle  control.  '  • 


-uni 


der 


The  power-application  is  so  fluid  that,  when  you 
accelerate  the  speed,  the  effect  is  very  much  as  though 
you  had  "turned  on"  the  power,  as  you  "turn  on"  water 
by  opening  a  spigot. 

As  for  sound  and  vibration,  the  engine  scarcely  seems 
to  be  energizing  at  all. 

The  car  simply  glides  from  one  rate  of  travel  to 
another,  without  apparent  effort  or  hesitation. 

TTie  mind  is  lulled  into  repose  and  the  body  obeys 
the  impulse  of  the  mind. 

Cadillac  thoroughness  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  every  function  which  contributes  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine. 

The  known  stability  of  the  Cadillac  inspires  a  con- 
fidence which  removes  all  anxiety  for  your  safety. 

The  pleasures  of  today  are  not  marred  by  apprehen- 
sions for  tomorrow. 

And,  too,  the  spring  suspension,  the  deep  soft  uphol- 
stery, the  smooth,  easy  acting  clutch  and  brakes,  the  ease 
of  handling  and  control,  all  share  in  resting  and  soothing 
mind  and  body. 

With  bad  roads  largely  robbed  of  their  terrors,  and 
good  roads  made  almost  doubly  delightful — with  hills 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded — with  a  sense  of  velvet  softness 
in  every  motion  of  the  car  and  every  movement  in  its 
operation,  there  is  a  renewed  and  irresistible  call  to  long 
distance  touring  which — in  the  Cadillac — becomes  an 
unalloyed  delight. 


Copyright.  1916,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co..  Detroit,  .MiiU. 
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A  Message  to  Manufacturers,  Particularly 
to  Makers  of  Building  Materials 


The  Payers  Are  The  Sayers 


Older  Than  Trade 

The  first  thing  to  get  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  is 
that  you  never  sold  anything  without  first  advertising  it. 

Nobody  ever  has  sold  anything  without  advertising  and 
nobody  ever  will. 

Advertising  is  older  than  trade.  The  cave  man  had  to 
learn  to  advertise  before  he  learned  to  barter. 

That  which  we  call  advertising  is  a  universal  instinct. 
Animals  have  it.  The  ability  to  advertise  intelligently  is  one 
of  the  things  that  distinguishes  human  beings  from  animals. 

The  Measure  of  Growth 

Your  business  has  been  advertised  steadily  since  its 
beginning.  Your  growth  is  measured  by  the  intelligence 
and  extent  of  your  advertising. 

A  concern  that  pays  thousands  of  dollars  to  salesmen,  that 
prints  catalogs,  price  lists,  and  writes  letters  about  the  excel- 
lence of  its  product,  often  labors  under  the  delusion  that  it 
doesn't  advertise. 

Whenever  you  tell  anybody  you  have  something  to  sell,  or 
display  it,  you  are  advertising.  Only  the  man  who  eliminates 
letter-heads,  signs,  name  plates,  or  marks  on  his  product,  who 
never  displays  it  nor  talks  about  it,  lives  up  to  the  statement 
that  he  doesn't  advertise. 

The  Breath  of  Business 

Your  problem  is  not  whether  you  will  advertise,  be- 
cause your  business  can  no  more  live  without  it  than  you 
can  live  without  breathing,  but  how  to  advertise  most 
effectively,  how  to  get  the  biggest  return  for  the  least  cost. 

If  you  are  content  to  let  your  business  run  along  on  its  own 
momentum,  being  satisfied  with  what  you  have  and  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  others  in  your  field  who  are  reaching  out  for 
the  business  now  and  insuring  their  future  as  well,  there  isn't 
much  to  be  said. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  spend  money  for 
something  you  don't  want. 

Getting  the  Volume 

Every  wise  and  successful  advertiser  has  proved — it 
cost  some  of  them  large  sums  to  do  it — that  where  a 
product  is  used  by  the  public  it  must  be  sold  directly  to 
the  public.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  volume  of 
business. 

Of  course  you  want  to  tell  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the 
contractor,  and  the  decorator  about  your  product  and  convince 
him  of  its  excellence,  for  you  want  his  cooperation. 

Not  one  of  these  actually  pays;  they  only  can  recommend. 

Remember  that  the  man  who  does  the  paying  is  the  man 
who  has  the  saying. 


The  Technical  Bugaboo 

The  "technical"  appeal  is  a  bugaboo — pure  nonsense. 

Do  you  manufacture  anything  as  technical,  as  complicated, 
as  the  typewriting  machines  in  your  office.''  How  long  would 
it  have  taken  to  make  the  use  of  typewriters  universal  if  they 
had  been  sold  only  through  mechanical  engineers.'' 

How  about  electric  starters  and  ball  bearings  for  your 
automobile.'' 

These  things  are  sold  to  the  public  on  their  operating  effi- 
ciency. Your  appeal  is  to  intelligence,  just  as  the  makers  of 
automobiles  and  accessories  appeal  to  intelligence,  and  not  to 
technical  training 

The  progress  the  automobile  industry  has  made  in  fifteen 
years  proves  for  all  time  that  a  technical  product  can  be  sold 
directly  to  the  public. 

The  Acid  Test 

It  is  an  axiom  that  advertising  can  sell  anything  once, 
and  keep  on  selling  it  if  it  is  something  the  public 
wants  and  the  price  is  fair. 

To  advertise  anything  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  usage 
and  of  public  opinion  is  a  waste  of  money. 

If  it  will  stand  this  test,  it  can  be  made  independent  of  locality 
and  freight  rates.  National  publicity  can  make  every  market 
a  local  market.      It  is  doing  that  every  day. 

Talking  to  500,000 

Select  500,000  of  the  most  intelligent,  most  prosper- 
ous people  in  America,  officers  of  corporations,  the 
younger  men  who  will  be  the  next  officers,  bankers, 
investors,  business  and  professional  men — the  leading 
forces  in  their  community,  the  men  who  pay  for  the 
factories,  office  buildings,  apartment  houses,  and  tell 
your  message  to  them. 

If  you  could  do  that,  making  the  message  simple  and  direct, 
but  none  the  less  authoritative,  what  effect  must  it  have  on 
your  business.^ 

Included  in  this  half  million  people  are  also  the  architects, 
engineers,  contractors  to  whom  you  want  especially  to  make 
an  appeal. 

What   The  Digest  Does 

The  Literary  Digest  does  this  for  you.  It  does  more 
than  automatically  select,  through  the  character  of  its 
editorial  contents,  exactly  the  men  you  want  to  reach; 
it  prepares  them  to  give  vour  message  careful  consider- 
ation. They  accord  the  advertising  the  same  serious 
attention  they  give  to  the  world  news  in  its  pages. 

No  publication  is  so  carefully  read  as  The  Disrst.  It  repre- 
sents one  of  the  highest  achievements  in  human  efficiency. 


IMMEDIATE  National  Publicity 

Thejiterary  Digest 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  a  complete  portfolio  digest  of  the  advertising 
of  Building  Materials  during  1915  in  general  magazines,  showing  you 
where,    by    whom,    and    how    much.        FREE     UPON    REQUEST. 
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A  ONE-MAN  NINE 

T  T  can't  be  a  press-agent  story,  because 
^  the  Federal  League  has  done  with 
press-agents  for  good  and  all.  So  we  must 
a(icept  it  as  sober  truth — the  story  of  the 
one-man  baseball  team  that  is  getting 
$3,000  a  year  for  practising  "together" 
every  morning  and  playing  a  game  against 
its  inclination  everj-  afternoon.  There  are 
certain  advantages  in  playing  on  just  this 
sort  of  a  team,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  all 
for  the  plaj'er  and  none  for  the  manager, 
as  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  from 
the  story  as  it  is  told  in  a  Newark  dispatch 
to  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

When  the  Newark  Federal  League  base- 
ball team  went  out  of  existence  recently 
Patrick  T.  Powers,  one  of  the  owners,  got 
rid  of  all  of  the  players  except  Rupert 
Mills,  a  high-school  graduate,  who  was 
under  contract  to  play  first  base  for  two 
years  at  $3,000  a  jear.  A  few  days  ago 
the  youth  sought  out  Powers  and  asked  as 
to  his  future. 

"I  have  no  place  to  put  you,"  replied 
the  former  magnate.  "I  had  not  heard 
from  you  and  supposed  you'd  engaged 
yourself  somewhere." 

"Well,  I  have  not,"  Mills  said.  "There's 
a  year  left  of  my  contract  and  I'll  hold 
you  to  it.  I'm  ready  to  play,  so  you  get 
ready  to  pay." 

"Do  you  want  to  play  alone?"  queried 
Powers,  getting  an  inspiration. 

"I  don't  care  if  I  do." 

"All  right,  then,"  exclaimed  Powers. 
"Report  for  practise  from  9  to  12  o'clock 
every  morning  on  the  grounds  at  Harrison, 
and  return  every  afternoon  at  2  o'clock 
and  play  the  game  until  six." 

Mills  appeared  to-day  and  carried  out 
his  instructions.  When  asked  how  he 
would  enjoy  playing  baseball  alone  for 
an  entire  season  he  simply  said:  "I  hope 
it  rains  every  day." 


DID  BALFOUR  WRITE  SHAW? 

JUDGE  TUTHILL  has  reversed  his 
decision  in  the  famous  case  of  Bacon 
vs.  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  we  ought 
to  forgive  and  forget  and  let  peace  in  this 
matter  reign  undisturbed  for  another 
hundred  years.  But  there  is  the  matter  of 
the  decision  handed  down  in  2216  a.u.  by 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  based  on  the 
precedent  of  Judge  Tuthill's  decision — 
what  will  become  of  this  ?  As  many 
readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this 
decision  (since  it  is  still  three  hundred  years 
ahead  of  us),  it  may  perhaps  Ix*  well  to 
repeat  it,  so  that  we  may  all  judge  fairly. 
It  runs  as  follows: 

The  court  finds  that  the  claim  of  the 
friends  of  Arthur  Balfour  that  he  is  the 
author  of  said  works  of  Bernard  Shaw  con- 
vince the  court  that  Arthur  Balfour  is  the 
author. 

That  George  Bernard  Shaw  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  185(5;  that  he  came  to  London  in 
1876;  that  he  had  no  university  education; 
that  he  permitted  his  mother  to  support 
him  when  he  was  big  enough  to  have  sup- 
ported himself;  that  he  played  ac-conipani- 
ments  for  amateur  singers;  that  he  was  as- 
sociated   with    Socialistic    periodicals   and 


Here's  about  the  hardest  tire  repair  -in  Hie  u-orld 
to   make  —  a    Inru    out   valve   stem   in   inner   tube 


^-^ 


How  Would  You  Repair  It? 

Voii  couldn't  do  ii   with  cold  patches  or  vulcanizer — but  any  niu'  who  can  drive 
a  car  could  easily  do  it  with 


— the  simple,  economical,  handy  repair  oiitlit 
tliat  500,000  car  owners  by  their  continued  u.se 
during  six  years  have  endorsed  as  the  slauiltini 
tire  repair  oiUJil  for  punctures  and  blowouts. 

Requires  no  heat  or  tools — can  be  used  anywhere 
— any  time — always  successfully. 

TIRE-DOH  permanently  repairs  the  smallest 
punctures  or  inner  tube  tears  as  long  a.s  your 
arm.     Two  cents'  worth   is  enough  for  average 


punctures.     Used  to   fill  cuts  and  holes  in 

inns  before  they  develop  into  sand  blisters 

blowouts,  will  add  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 

of  any  tire.     Buy  a  TIRE-DOH  outfit  today 

carry  it  always  in  your 

tool  kit.     10,000  dealers 

sell    TIRK-DOH.      If 

yours    doesn't,    we'll 

send    it    on    receipt    of 

price. 


cas- 

and 

life 

and 


Complete  Outfits  Price  50c  and  $  1  .OO 

Tire-Doh\repairs  any  article  of  rubber — gloves — boots — Iwl  water  bags 


ATLAS    AUTO    SUPPLY    CO..    609    W.    Austin    Avenue.    CHICAGO        i^^^ 


This  is  a  photograph   of  the  above  lorn  out  valve  stent 
repaired  in  28  minutes  with  TIRE-DOH  at  a  cost  of  Ijc. 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.      A  profusely    illustrated    new     voU.ioe    which 
deiil<  in  a  simple  and  prn(tif;il  innurier  with  the  cultivation  of  :ill  coui- 
iiiorily  grown  vegetables.    60c  net,  by  mail  tire. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


BUTTERFLIES, 

INSECTS  AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  in  color.    Two  manuals  i^iving  common  and 

sciontifif  nanit's.    l*ri*<   'J7  rents  ench, 
PU^K  A   WAtiVAI.I.S  i  0>IIV\\*  .        IXKU'  YORK 


Ten-Millioii-DoUar  Fire  at  Augusta,  Ga..  Marrh  22, 
Valuable  paptT--^.  tiles, »•  t c. ,  in oHices  on 4th and 6th floors, 
escaped  in  tliiH  furnace  without  beinK  even  discolored. 
They  were  locked  in  THK.SAKECABINKT. 


Here  are  a  few  of  thousands  of  SAKKCAIilNKT 
users:  Tho.s.  A.  Kdison,  Inc.,  Orange.  N.  .1.;  Ecjuitiilde 
Life  AHsunmee  Soc,  New  York;  IVnii  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  I'hila.;   Continental  &  ('ommercial  Bank,  ('hicut^o. 


KbuR  Papers  Safe  Where 

Fire -PROOF  Buildings  Fail! 


A  Year  To  Pay  If  You  Want 

You  business  men  :ind  lioine  owners  are 
all  responsible  for  i)apers,  files,  records, 
maps,  instruments,  valu- 
ables or  keepsakes  that 
money  caiC t  replace. 

Yet  science  now  leaves 
you  no  excuse  if  they  are 
destroyed  tonight ! 

A  small  payment  monthly 
briiiKS  you  this  new-day  tri- 
iimpli  that  conquers  fire  peril. 
Has  repeatedly  fallen  red-hot 
amid  thuiiderin«  walls,  laid  buried  in  ruins  with 
contents  unscalhed. 

A  container  that  baffles  cracksmen  far  more 
successfully  than  many  iron  safes.     Yet  size  for 


THE  S&FECABINET 


sc 


48  styles  and  sizes  adapted  to  every 
Business,  Profession  and  Home.  High- 
est award  at  both  California  Exposi- 
tions. Construction  Patented,  Trade 
Name  Protected. 


size.  Till-:  S.\KK-(AHIi\KT  has  twice ihecapac- 

ityof  tho.^e  only  a  third  the  weiuht.  and  f().\7,s/<jr /«;>-. 
Its  remarkable  p'-rformance  has  won  this  hit-h 

rating  from   the   t'lulerwriters'   Laboratories, — 

■Inspected  Lii;lit-\\'eiKht  S;ile." 

But  please  don't  confuse 
TIIK  SAFK-CAlUNirr  with 
a  mere  "insulated  cabinet." 
No  other  container  has  its 
heat-resist  inn  elements. 

WRirE  TODAY-  or  wire  for 
plioli)  catalog  and  aina/in^  *'vi- 
(U'lUT  iri)in  men  wliocM'aped  llie 
crusliiuK  ctlVcts  of  fire  and  tlieft 
bec-au.-K-THK  SAKi:  (  ABINKT 
proved  invincible.  Deltiy  has 
ineattt  calamity  to  thousands. 
Send  toduN'. 

THE    SAFE-CABINET    CO. 

Dept.   131,   Marietta,  Ohio 

Originators  and  Sole  Mfrs.  of  THE  SAFE-CABINET 
Brancbes  or  Agencies  Most  Everywhere 


I  E  NTES 
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Trust  ybur  Taste 
Not  Mine 


^ 


Most  of  the  thou- 
sands    of    men    who 
are  smoking  J.  R.  W. 
cigars     were     satisfied 
with  a  store  cigar  be- 
fore they  tried  mine.   It 
surprised  them  to  find 
one  so  much  better. 

You    have    wondered    at 

times    if   there  was  a  better 

cigar  than    your    regular 

smoke   at   the   same   or   less 

money.     If  you  are  smoking 

a  10c  straight   or   two   for  a 

quarter,  there   is.     But  don't 

take    my    word    for  it.     Your 

taste  should  decide. 

A  Big  Saving 

Cigar  value    is    based    on   one 
thing  only — the  fineness  of  the 
leaf.     There  can  be  no  inflated 
values  in   J.  R.  W.  cigars,  be- 
cause   the    salesmen's     salaries 
and    expenses    and     the     store 
up-keep  have  been   eliminated. 
These  savings  are  made  in  your 
favor. 

Many  men  answer  my  adver- 
tisements merely  from  curiosity, 
and  admit  it  when  they  write.    I 
am   glad  to   hear  from  them.     I 
want  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  also. 
When  you  smoke  your  first  J.R.  W. 
you  realize  that  you  have  found 
an  unusually  sweet  cigar — smooth- 
burning  and  mellow. 

The  leaf  I  use  is  selected  for  me 
from  the  crop  grown  in  the  Vuelta 
district  of  Cuba.  Only  the  best  of 
the  year's  output  is  used.  Proper 
aging  and,  careful  cigar-making 
combine  to  make  the  J.  R.  W.  a 
delightful  smoke. 

Smoke  Five  Free 

Send  me  only  your  name  and  address 
on  your  business  card  or  letterhead, 
and  enclose  1  Oc  to  cover  revenue,  postage  and 
packing.  I  want  you  to  smoke  five  from  the 
box  I  will  send  you.  When  you  find  they  are 
really  "your  smoke,"  send  me  a  check  or 
money  order  and  I  will  replace  the  five 
smoked.  My  price  is  close  to  cost — $2.60  for 
50,  $5  per  hundred.     Write  today. 

J.   ROGERS   WARNER 

143  Lockwood  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INFLUENCE  OP  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

Bv  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12uio,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMl'ANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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Buy  the  big  Household  or 
Factory  Size  3-in-One  and  get 
8  times  as  much  oil  for  your  money. 

3-in-One  keeps  almost  everything  in 
home,  office  or  store  perfectly  oiled— also 
as  clean  and  bright  as  a  new  silver  dollar. 

Always  use  3-in-One  on  sewing  ma- 
chines, typewriters,  razors,  cameras, 
talking  machines,  furniture,  bath  room 
fixtures,  guns,  reels,  and  hundreds  of 
other  things. 

The  3-In-One  Dictionary,  with  every 
bottle,  shows  you  scores  of  ways  this 
good  oil  makes  hard  work  easy. 

PRFF    Generous  sample  bottle  sent  on  request. 
*  *■»•«-*-■  Try  before  you  buy. 

SOLD  AT  ALL  GOOD  STORKS 

3-IN.ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

42  KAB,  Broadway,  New  York 
Housewives — Try  3-in-One  for  Dusting 


Socialistic  propaganda;  that  he  x'cfusod  to 
oat  moat;  that  ho  inado  speoehos  before 
\-ulgar  crowds  are  aUogatious  which  the 
court  find.s  true. 

The  court  further  finds  that  Ai-thur 
James  Balfotir  was  born  in  Scotland  on  July 
25,  1848;  that  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  that  he 
received  the  degrees  M.A.  from  Cam- 
bridge, LL.D.  from  Edinburgh,  St.  An- 
di-ews,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Sheffield,  and  D.C.L.  from  Oxford;  that 
he  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  scholar; 
that  he  was  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty as  well  as  author  of  such  profound 
philosophic  works  as  "A  Defense  of 
Philosophic  Doubt"  and  "The  Founda- 
tions of  Belief";  that  he  was  therefore  a 
man  of  commanding  intellect,  unques- 
tioned versatility,  and  indisputable  educa- 
tion; that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  such 
a  man  should  have  written  the  Shavian 
dramas  than  a  poor,  uneducated  Irishman. 

The  court  therefore  decrees  that  George 
Bernard  Shaw  did  not  write  the  plays  com- 
monly accredited  to  him,  and,  in  fact,  ban- 
ishes him  altogether  from  literary  history. 
Mr.  Balfour  henceforth  shall  be  described  as 
the  author  of  the  said  Shavian  drama. 


OUR  "MOTOR-TRUCK  RAILWAY" 

A  CHIEVING  a  record  in  warfare  would 
-^^*-  seem  impossible  in  this  age  of  keen 
competition  in  ways  and  means  of  death- 
dealing,  and  yet  we  have  done  just  that 
in  Mexico,  it  appears,  in  spite  of  aU  the 
unkind  things  said  about  our  Army  by  the 
preparedness  fans.  "From  a  military 
point  of  view,"  says  a  staff  eoirespondent 
of  the  New  York  Tirnef;,  "the  long  line  of 
communication  between  General  Persliing's 
force  in  Mexico  and  its  expeditionary  base 
at  Columbus  is  probably  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  campaign  to  date.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  longest  line  of  motor-truck  com- 
munication ever  attempted  by  an  army  in 
the  field."  The  Mexican  campaign  has 
witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new,  branch  of  our 
army — the  motor-truck  company.  We 
now  have  nine  of  these,  with  twenty-seven 
big  trucks  in  each  company.  And  we  are 
told  that  these  are  to  be  maintained  perma- 
nently, with  separate  officers  and  men. 
The  correspondent  quoted  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  trip  of  five  hundred  miles 
on  the  "motor-truck  railwaj',"  achieved 
on  low  gear  in  ten  days'  running.  Most 
of  the  way  was  through  the  mountains, 
over  the  same  road  that  was  followed  some 
weeks  ago  by  the  fu*st  columns  entering 
the  country.  The  writer  tells  us  of  the 
entrenchments  that  he  noticed  along  the 
line,  beginning  with  the  first  stop  at  Boca 
Grande.  The  result  is  a  series  of  what  he 
calls  "Little  Gibraltars,"  protecting  that 
most  vital  part  of  the  punitive  expedition. 
This  fii'st  camp  was  typical  of  many  to 
foUow,  of  which  the  majority,  in  ac- 
cordance -with  the  invariable  custom  when 
cu-cumstances  permit,  are  pitched  at  or 
near  tho  source  of  streams.  Another  rule 
determining  these  sites  is  that  they  shoidd 
be  always  above  any  adjacent  towns,  so 


Here's  Your  Guarantee 

of  an  honestly  built,  enduring,  ice-saving 
and  efficient  refrigerator.  Look  for  this 
name  plate  of  quality — it's  the  sign  of  the 
Herrick  Dry  Air  System  Refrigerator. 

For  25  years  Herrick  has  stood  for  con- 
scientious construction — for  scientific  food 
conservation  by  the  exclusive  Herrick  sys- 
tem of  refrigeration,  by  a  continuous 
forced  current  of  cold,  dry,  pure  air. 
There  is  no  refrigerator  like  it — ask  any- 
one owning  a  Herrick. 

Three  styles  of  linings  —  sanitary  white 
spruce,  wfhite  enamel  and  virhite  opal  plate 
glass. 

Get  Our  Free  Book 

Sent  on  request.  Describes  con- 
struction and  principle  in  detail 
and  tells  how  to  judge  the  quality 
of  a  refrigerator.  Also  free,  an  in- 
teresting short  story  in  pamphlet 
form.     Write  Department  E. 

The  Herrick  Refrigerator  Co. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  best  dealer  in  your 
town  is  a  Herrick  Agent 


Ideal  Books  for 

SCHOOL  PRIZES 

Teachers,  principals,  etc.,  you  will  find  JUST  THE 
RIGHT  PRIZE  BOOKS  for  Students,  Classroom  and 
other  Competitions,  at  moderate  prices,  in  our  display 
of  various  standard  classic  and  modem  books  for  young 
and  old,  in  neat  and  attractive  bindings.  Visit  Our 
Retail  Department,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York^ 

Funl<  &  NA/agnalls  C^ropany 


Howard  Brockway's  Rytliniodik  record 
of  the  Prologue  to  Pa"liacci  is  one  of 
the  "show-pieces"  of  all  piano  records. 

RYTHMODIIT 
.MOmi  MUSIC  ROUSli. 

are  all  "show-pieces." 
Why  ? 

Rythniodik  piano  records  bring  the  fin- 
ders of  such  men  as  Bauer,  Godowsky, 
Busoni  and  Edvard  Grieg  to  your  piano 
keyboard— re|>roduce  every  shade  of 
touch,  phrasing  and  singing  tone. 
This  Pagliacci  record  might  be  com- 
munplace  on  a  commonplace  roll.  As 
Brockway  has  played  it  on  the  Ryth- 
niodik it  is  sublime. 
Ask  your  music  dealer  to  let  you  hear  it. 
Write  for  romplrlr  colnlogue  and  monthly  hul- 
Iclins  ol  nr;r  Rylhmoiliks.    .Ijilrfss  Deft.  H. 

American  Piano  Company 

4.17  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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that  the  troops  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
any  poisonous  contamination  of  the  water. 
Of  this  camp  and  the  journey  on  beyond 
he  tells  us  as  follows: 

The  presence  of  the  Inspector-General 
was  responsible  for  a  bugle-call  to  arms  at 
Boca  Grande.  It  was  the  first  call  since 
the  digging  of  the  trenches,  and  the  black 
soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fourth  stationed 
there  thought  Villa  was  about  to  descend 
on  the  camp.  The  truck-drivers,  mostly 
civilians  employed  while  army  men  are 
getting  acquainted  with  the  work,  ran  for 
the  guns  suppUed  by  the  Government, 
and  which  most  of  them  have  never  yet 
fired.  There  was  genuine  alarm  in  that 
little  camp. 

At  night  the  negroes  gathered  about 
camp-fires  and  sang  quaint  songs  they 
had  learned  in  the  Philippines,  where 
they  were  stationed  until  last  autumn. 
Then  they  turned  in  in  then-  tiny  "dog"' 
tents,  to  get  up  at  sunrise  next  day  and 
watch  for  Alexicans  again.  But  the 
"dog"  tents  were  considered  a  luxury 
by  the  truck-drivers  and  their  heavily 
armed  military  guard.  These  roUed  up  in 
blankets  and  slept  on  the  ground. 

Before  this  particular  truck-train  made 
its  trip,  tobacco  had  been  at  a  premium 
all  along  the  hue.  This  train  carried  a 
couple  of  tons  of  it,  and  two  tons  of 
candy,  in  two  great  trucks  with  a  capacity 
of  6,000  pounds  each,  which  were  loaded 
entirely  "vnth  such  luxuries.  There  was  a 
scramble  for  these  trucks  at  every  camp. 
The  preceding  truck-train  had  carried  a 
little  tobacco,  and  at  one  camp  there  had 
been  sacks  enough  for  about  three-quarters 
of  the  men.  And  so  they  played  ring- 
around-a-rosy  for  the  sacks. 

At  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
along  the  line  there  are  more  camps, 
each  on  its  little  stream  and  each  with 
its  bearded  soldiers  and  officers,  for  our 
army  in  Mexico  is  a  bearded  army — 
shaving  has  been  generally  dispensed  with. 
Incoming  officers  have  to  be  introduced 
to  old  friends  on  account  of  the  change 
in  their  appearance. 

It  is  not  until  you  reach  what  was 
once  a  garden-spot,  Colonia  Diaz,  that 
you  see  Mexicans  in  any  number.  Tliis 
is  about  seventy  miles  from  the  border, 
and  was  formerly  a  Mormon  colony,  but 
was  almost  destroyed  when  Diaz  was 
overthrown.  It  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
and  green  vines  grow  up  about  ruins  of 
brick  houses  that  have  been  shot  to  pieces. 
In  the  remnants  of  the  houses  live  about 
a  hundred  Mexicans,  and  they  welcome 
the  Americans  who  come  through.  A  mile 
farther  on  is  Ascension,  a  town  of  adobe 
houses  hardly  scathed  by  the  revolutions, 
their  occupants  having  favored  first  one 
faction,  then  another,  and  escaped,  and 
here  the  Mexicans  who  lounge  in  the  shade 
against  the  walls  do  not  wave  as  the 
Americans  pass  by.  It  is  the  first  sign  of 
hostility. 

The  Mexicans,  we  are  told,  are  rather 
capricious  in  their  attitude  toward  thti 
foreigners.  In  one  towTi  only  smiles  will 
be  met,  in  the  next  perhaps  the  darkest  of 
frowns.  But!  tho  a  few  scared  truck- 
drivers  have  come  in  with  the  tales  of 
sniping  from  which  they  narrowly  escap(}d 
with  their  lives,  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
manif(5station  of  any  disi)osition  to  make 
a  dcliuito  attack  upua  Ihc  liuo  of  cum- 
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'^he  Standard  of  Value  and  Quality 

The  car  of  "Her"  choice 


h  is  probably  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  nine 
women  out  of  ten  will 
prcfcrthe  Paigc"Six-46" 
to  any  other  car  in  the 
moderate  price  field. 

But — if  you  want  the 
evidence  of  your  own 
experience — take  the 
"Missus"along  with  you 
next  time  that  you  visit 
Automobile  row. 

Let  her  see  all  of  the  popu- 
lar light  Sixes.  Then  ask 
her  to  name  the  car  of 
her  choice. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  Fair- 
field's beauty  of  line  and 
design  that  makes  the 
strongest  appeal  to  fem- 
inine fancy. 

But  don't  forget  for  one 
minute  that  your  wife 
will  also  be  interested 
in  the  mechanical  fea- 
tures. 


This  is  the  car  that  she 
can  drive  with  absolute 
safety — and  she  will  be 
quick  to  recognize  that 
fact. 

Though  the  "Six-46"  is  a 
hig  car,  it  can  be  control- 
led with  amazing  ease. 

The  powerful  Six  cylinder 
motor  throttles  down  to 
a  mere  snail's  pace  with- 
out change  from  "high" 
and  instantly  —  eagerly 
— responds  to  the  slight- 
est impulse  of  the  ac- 
celerator. 

With  so  much  flexibility 
at  command,  it  is  child's 
play  to  drive  in  the 
thickest  city  traffic. 

The  Fairfield  "Six-46"  is 
the  ideal  family  car. 
That  is  why  it  makes 
such  an  instantaneous 
appeal  to  both  men  and 
women. 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 
1202  McKinstry  Ave.,  Detroit 


Fleetwood  "Six-38"  $1050 
Fairfeld  "Six-46"  $1295 
f.  0.  b.  Detroit 
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FREE  MANUFACTURING  SITES 

AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Every  inducement  to  new  industries.  Abundant 
labor,  ample  shipping  facilities;  near  coal  fields,  ore  de- 
posits, and  Rreat  markets.  Unlimited  electric  current 
at  1  cent  per  K.  W.  H.    Write  for  information. 

Richmond  &  Rappahannock  River  Railway 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

Tlic  KrippinK  historical  story  of  the  last  liundred  >'Pars  of 
national  and  international  upheaval,  which  found  itwiimax 
in  the  present  great  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Browning,  M  A.,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  historians.  Tliis  is  anabsolutely  author- 
itative narrative  for  the  history  student;  a  source  of  enlight- 
ening explanation  for  the  man  who  wants  to  understand  pres- 
ent-clay  national  ambitions,  motives  and  attitudes;  a  means 
of  fascinating  entertainment  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  the  author's  individual, 
fascinating  and  accomplished  style.  New,  inexpensive,  one- 
volume  edition.  looo  pages,  clollt  bound,  $J.oo;  by  moil,  $  t.JO. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ON 
CREDIT 


Beautiful  Diamonds  Sent  on  Approval.      No  Money  Down. 

<)r<i(>r  any  (HamoTKi  from  our  ciiUilojf;  wo  will  Hi.'n(i  it  all  chiirKcs  paid.  AfU^r  you 
hfive  miKie  a  thnrnuKh  examination  and  are  Kntistied  as  to  the  quality  and  valuo,  i 
pay  20  per  cent  'of  tno  price  and  only  10  per  cent  per  month  thereafter.  If  n*it 
sati.sfaetory.  n-turn  it  at  our  expense,  uon't  pay  a  eent  until  you  arc  satistied. 
I  Oertificate  furnished  Ruaranteeinjr  the  n'i»t<ty  of  every  diamond.  Kxehanwreable  any 
I  time  for  any  other  artlele  at  an  annual  increase  in  value  of  V  1-2  percent.  Send  for  our 

I  Cutalog  l)c  Luxu  Ny.  01.    H'a  free.  L.  H.Swccl&Cw.i  «&  i  HiiWcu  Lttuc,  N.  V.tlty 
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it  Helps 


Recently  we  wrote  to 
live  hundred  users  of  our 
soap,  and  asked  them 
"What  characteristic  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  do  you 
Hke  hest?"  A  wide  range 
of  usefulness  is  indicated 
by  these  few  quotations 
from  rephes:  — 

'I  like  its  pine-tar  benefits"— 
leaves  my  hair  beautifully  soft" 
—  "I  like  its  healing  qualities"  — 
stops  falling  hair" —  'removes 
excess  oil"  — "newlife  it  gives  my 
hair" — "dissolves    dandruflF  "  — 
does  not  gum  the  hair" — "all- 
around   uses" —   easy   to    rinse 
out    of    the  hair"  —  "leaves  my 
hair   soft   and    fluffy" — "keeps 
the  scalp  just  right." 

If  you  have  not  yet  used 
"Packer's"  send  10c  for 
sample. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap 

"Pure  as  the  Pines'' 

Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair 
and  Scalp —  Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  36  pages  of  practical 
information,  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  84 A.  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar 
Soap  —  a  perfect, 
liquid     cleanser, 
delicately    per- 
fumed.     Lib- 
sample 


munications.  Unfriendly  tho  they  may 
sceni  in  some  places,  all  the  Me.xieans 
ha\e  a  healthy  respect  for  American 
machinery.  They  have  seen  the  huge 
whirring  birds  which  the  Americans  ride, 
and  fear  them.  And  these  great  motor- 
trucks, any  one  of  which  appears  able  to 
jilow  through  a  dozen  or  so  of  their  adobe 
houses  if  so  minded,  do  not  tempt  them 
to  overt  acts  of  insolence.  Perhaps  the 
drivers'  custom  of  letting  out  their  ex- 
hausts, when  running  tliroiigh  the  more 
unfriendly  villages,  with  a  roar  like  a 
broadside  of  artillery,  has  strengthened 
tho  Mexican's  desire  to  think  his  own 
thoughts  but  keep  the  peace.  We  con- 
tinue on  our  journey: 

F'ield-headquarters  had  just  been  moved 
from  Casas  Grandes  to  Namiquipa,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  border, 
when  the  truck-train  arrived  at  the  former 
place  on  its  third  day,  and  altho  there  were 
still  a  large  number  of  troops  at  Casas 
Grandes  it  had  the  appearan(;e  of  a  vast 
camp  that  had  been  deserted  overnight. 
The  Chinamen,  or  chinos,  as  the  Mexicans 
call  them,  were  selling  out  their  goods 
at  reduced  prices,  and  Mexicans  were  dis- 
posing of  eggs  and  chickens  at  bargain- 
prices.  A  few  days  before,  eggs  had  been 
sold  for  10  cents  apiece.  When  Nami- 
quipa was  finally  reached  the  Mexicans 
had  not  yet  learned  how  ready  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  to  part  with  his  money 
for  delicacies  not  included  in  field-rations. 
A  hog  was  sold  for  eighty  cents,  and  two 
dozen  eggs  were  purcihased  for  a  quarter. 
But  the  prices  began  to  soar  overnight. 

Half  a  dozen  wounded  Mexicans  were 
passing  through  Casas  Grandes  to  the 
north  as  the  truck-train  passed  through 
on  its  way  south.  They  were  prisoners 
taken  at  El  Valle,  sixty  miles  southeast 
of  Casas  Grandes,  and  were  being  taken  to 
Columbus.  They  have  now  been  taken 
to  the  county-seat  at  Deming,  N.  M.  At 
Casas  Grandes  they  were  taken  to  the 
field-hospital.  They  were  filthy,  and  the 
doctors  ordered  a  gasoline-bath.  The  Mexi- 
cans knew  enough  of  gasoline  to  fear 
it,  and  after  the  Columbus  raid  some 
bodies  of  Mexicans  were  burned  in  the 
vicinity.  They  wailed  and  begged  and 
dragged  back  from  the  gasoline,  in  scarcely 
intelligible  Spanish  imploring  the  army  men 
not  to  burn  them  alive. 

El  Valle,  a  long,  rambling  town  of  adobe 
houses  and  semifriendly  Mexicans,  wo 
passed  through  late  in  the  evening  to  the 
American  camp,  a  few  mil(>s  south.  Here 
there  are  evidences  of  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  and  you  can  buy  what  the 
soldiei-s  call  "dobe"  cigarets,  made  in  the 
town;  but  in  most  of  the  other  towns 
the  mystery  is  how  they  live  at  all,  for  the 
fields  appear  to  have  been  unused  for  years, 
and  there  are  no  stores,  nor  other  evidence 
of  group  iidiabitation  or  industry;  yet  the 
l)eople  api)ear  in  the  streets  and  at  {\\v 
windows,  unemployed  at  no  matter  what 
time  of  day. 

From  this  point  tho  trip  is  over  the 
backbone  of  the  mountains,  and  each 
stream  s(>i'nis  to  flow  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, while  the  nights  grow  (bolder  as  the 
altitude  increases.  At  Las  Cruces,  be- 
tween El  Valle  and  Namiquipa,  there  is  a 
cam])  that  has  been  made  a  little  Gibraltar. 
Capt.  L.  L.  Roar'h,  of  tho  Sixth  Infantry, 
lias  picked  a  spot  for  his  command  hero 


that  has  the  natural  advantage  of  com- 
manding most  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  has  so  fortified  it  that  he  expresses 
the  calm  conviction  that  his  men  could 
withstand  twenty  times  their  number. 

The  camp  at  Namiquipa  was  moved 
when  it  became  field-headquarters  to  a 
position  that  is,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  far  more  advantageous  than  its 
original  position,  and  it  is  believed  that  it, 
too,  is  practically  impregnable.  It  is  on 
a  level,  7,400  feet  in  the  air.  There  is 
generally  ice  on  the  water  in  the  mornings, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  sun 
blazes  as  through  a  sun-glass.  There  was 
a  Mexican  hombre  at  Namiquipa  four  days 
ago  who  was  a  very  sick  hombre.  He  could 
not  speak  English,  but  was  ambitious  to 
learn.  And  so  one  of  the  soldiers  who  spoke 
a  Uttle  Spanish  and  chewed  tobacco 
told  the  hombre  that  he  could  speak 
English  if  he  would  only  chew  a  plug  of 
tobacco.  He  had  never  tried  it  before. 
He  didn't  quite  finish  the  plug,  and  so 
can't  speak  EngUsh  yet. 

As  the  trucks  were  being  unloaded  at 
Namiquipa — this  train  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  take  trailers  across  the  paths 
(tailed  roads  and  carried  eighty-seven 
tons,  about  three  times  the  quantity 
carried  by  the  earlier  trains — an  aged 
American  passed  on  a  burro.  He  has  a 
ranch  a  short  distance  below  Namiquipa. 
With  him  he  had  a  blanket  to  sleep  in  and 
a  package  of  suppUes.  We  had  seen  him 
leave  Casas  Grandes  when  the  train  left 
there.  There  were  more  accidents  and 
delays  than  usual  on  the  trip,  and  it  was 
more  than  once  compared  to  Mark  Twain's 
slow  train  through  Arkansas.  It  passed 
the  ancient  on  the  burro  once  every  day 
of  the  trip. 

At  Namiquipa  the  writer  disembarked 
and  joined  a  train  of  hospital-trucks,  bound 
back  to  the  border  with  some  thirty  sick 
soldiers.  Worthy  of  remark  is  the  incident 
of  Major  Ford  and  the  minor  Ford,  as 
related: 

At  Casas  Grandes,  on  the  way  back. 
Major  Clyde  Ford,  of  the  Medical  Corps, 
mounted  one  of  the  trucks'for  the  retiu'n 
ride  over  jolty  roads.  The  little  automo- 
bile that  had  started  out  as  the  pace- 
maker for  the  train  and  the  conveyance  of 
tho  officers  and  the  Timcx  correspondent, 
had  given  up  the  task  just  this  side  of 
Namiquipa  and  was  also  riding  on  one  of 
the  trucks.  Major  Ford  is  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  and  in  tlu-ee  weeks  will  leave 
for  Europe  as  a  military  observer  of  the 
medical  work  on  one  of  tho  English 
firing-lines. 

Among  these  drivers,  by  the  way,  there 
are  luuisual  characters.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Mexican  desert  one  night  after  most 
of  the  men  had  rolled  up  on  tho  ground 
for  their  night's  sleep,  I  heard  some  one 
quoting  a  long  passage  from  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales."  He  was  one  of  the 
truck-drivers.  He  turned  out  to  be 
Forrest  Reed,  a  few  years  ago  well  known 
as  half-back  on  the  University  of  Michigan 
team,  since  then  a  chemist  in  his  father's 
c*)pper-niine,  lat«T  driv(>r  in  automobile 
races,  once  vaudeville  at^tor  at  Hammer- 
stt^in's,  and  now  here  for  the  fun  of  it. 
There  are  others  of  the  soldier-of -fortune 
type,  and  among  them  might  be  men- 
tiom>d  the  a<'tijig  captain  of  the  company, 
who,  tho  his  income  from  the  patents  on 
the  four-wheel  drive  is  a  comfortable  one, 
is  also  here  for  the  fun  of  it. 
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UYERS,  and  the  public  in  general, 
count  the  Hupmobile  service  system 
something  more  than  the  simple 
rendition  of  free  service. 


/ » 


They  see  in  it  an  un- 
written— but  none  the 
less  trustworthy — guar- 
anty of  the  quaUty  and 
performance  of  the  car. 

And  they  accept  it  as  a 
further  concrete  expres- 
sion of  our  behef  that  the 
four-cylinder  Hupmobile 
is  "the  best  car  of  its 


class  in  the  world.' 

Indeed, no  carlessworthy 
could  support  a  service 
system  such  as  we  have 
installed  for  Hupmobile 
owners. 

For  your  own  sake,  find 
out  about  the  Hupmobile 
service  plan  before  you 
buy  any  car. 


Hupmobile  service  is  jww  available  at 
more  than  4000  Hupmobile  service 
stations  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Owners  pay  for  it  with 
coupons  which  they  receive,  without  extra 
cost,  u'hen  they  buy  their  cars.  Coupons 
are  sufficientfor  50  hours  of  service-labor . 


Hupp^Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1916,  Hupmobile 
sales  showed  an  increase  of  62  per  cent 
aver  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


Five-passenger  Touring  Car 

$1085 

Year-'Round  Coupe         -        -        -    $1165 

Year-' Round  Touring  Car 

-      1185 

Seven-past-enger  Touring  Car      -          1225 

Two-passenger  Roadster     - 

1085 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroil 

Courtesy  First — Safely  Jor  Others  in  Motoring 


7he/narA  ofsupertor 


m  oior  car  .service 
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^f^sejofjuxite 


THESE  fine-stitched  silk  hose  will 
please  you  most  by  the  way  they 
retain  their  shimmer,  softness  and 
graceful  fit  after  being  worn  and  washed 
repeatedly. 

This  is  because  they  are  made  of  super- 
fine Japanese  silk  and  pure  dyed.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  load  the  dye  with 


metallic  compounds  to  give  body  and  lustre 
as  is  the  case  with  some  hosiery. 

MEN'S  SILK,  50c 
Women's  Silk,  75c,  $1 ,  $1 .50 

Made  also  of  fine  Lusterized  Lisle  and  Gold- 
Ray,  the  new  scientific  silk,  from  25c  a  pair  up — 
for  Men,  Women  and  Cfiildren. 

Ask  in  the  stores — write  for  dealers'  names  and 
descriptive  booklet. 


LUXITE  TEXTILES.  INC..  578  FOWLER  STREET.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Hosiery  Since  1875  New   York,   Chirago.    San    Fr;inrnro,    !_  ivriiool 


Garden  Planning  I  CARNATIONS 


^n  inexpensive  book  giving  full  di- 
I         «.^     ••'•^^^     rections  for  laying  out  and  planting 
r  i3S»Sf        -mMI^H     ""  =^°''t^  ^^^  sizes  of  gardens,  with 
J^BB^iM,        — "^^^     numerous   designs  for  flower  beds 
and  borders.     Directions  clear  and 
simple — many    illustrations   from 
actual  photographs.     i2mo,  cloth, 
60  cents  net ;  by  mail  67  cents  . 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate, 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  gardening  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tolls  how  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
amateur  or  professional,  umo,  cloth,  ijf  pp.;  profusely  il- 
lustrated. 60  cents:  hy  mail,  68  cents. 
Funk&  VVagnalls(;ompany,.?.'>4  Fourth  .\ve.,  New  York 


Mafestic 

Coal  Chute 

Protects  Your  House  and   Lawn 

It  prevents  your  house,  lawn,  walk,  flowers  and  shrubs  from  being 
littered  up  and  ruined  with  coal  dust  and  stray  lumps.  It  luiiiimizrs 
depreciation  on  your  liomr.  When  the  chute  is  not  in  use  for  c-oal,  a 
glass  door  serves  as  a  window,  giving  splendid  light  to  the  basement. 

Locks  from  the  inside  and  is  absolutely  burglar  proof 

It  is  extra  durable,  has  a  heavy  steel  body — senii-stcel  door  frame  and 
boiler  plate  hopper.     It  will  last  as  long  as  the  building.     Arrange  for  one 
when  you  build,  or  can  be  u.scd  in  place  of  cellar  window. 
We  make  the  Majestic  in  all  types  for  houses,  hotels,  store  and  ofificc 
buildings,  apartments,  etc.   Sold  by  hardware  and  building  material  dealers. 

Underground  Garbage  Receiver 

The  Only  Sanitary  Way  to  Keep  Garbage 

It  can  b<'  placed  close  to  the  kitchen  door  with  only  tin-  toj)  ami 
cover  exposed,  where  it  is  convenient  but  never  unsighUy.  It  is 
water  tight — snow  and  frost  proof  ■  -omits  no  foul  odors  and  keeps 
contents  free  from  mice,  dogs,  cats.  It  is  always  closed  and 
the  can  easily  lifts  out  for  emptying.  The  duinpiiig  door  opens 
with  a  foot  lever.     It  closes  itself. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  Majestic  Specialties 
The  Majestic  Company,  614  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Manufacturers  of  Coal  Chutes.  Garbage  Receivers.  Milk  and  Package 
Receivers.  All  Metal  Basement  IViTidoit's.  Rubbish  Burners,  .Street 
and  Park  Refuse  Cans.  Metal  Plant  Bo.ws,  Pipe  and  Pipcless 
Warm  Air  Furnaces,  Ilose  ReeL":,  cic. 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  "UNCLE"  JOE 

'  '  T  EADERSHIP  in  the  House  is  pever 
-*-^  accidental" — this  is  the  key-note, 
exprest  by  Representative  Rodenburg,  of 
Illinois,  of  the  warm  appreciation  of  Joseph 
G.  (Gannon  shown  by  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  recent 
otjcasion  of  the  venerable  legislator's 
eightieth  birthday.  The  House  took  a 
couple  of  hours  off  to  "celebrate,"  and  to 
do  honor  to  the  man  who  for  nearly  forty 
years  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  affairs 
in  Congress.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
occasion  in  many  ways.  A  few  other  men 
have  served  longer  terms  in  Congress  than 
Uncle  .Joe,  but  none  has  been  longer  in 
solely  one  or  the  other  body.  Nor  is  there 
any  who  has  so  distinctively  been  a  leader 
of  men  in  our  legislature  for  so  long  a 
period.  Only  one  other  man  now  in  public 
life  served  with  Representative  Cannon 
in  his  first  session  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress.  That  is  Representative  Sher- 
wood, of  Ohio.  He  recalled  in  a  speech 
in  the  course  of  the  Cannon  celebration 
some  of  the  events  of  those  early  years. 
Big  questions  were  before  the  country  in 
those  days,  as  he  says,  "great  questions 
growing  out  of  the  CivU  War,  questions 
that  apjiealed  to  the  hearts  and  the  emo- 
tions of  public  men."  He  continued,  as 
we  read  in  The  Congressional  Record: 

General  Grant,  the  foremost  man  of  all 
the  world,  was  starting  on  his  second  term 
as  President.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  .some  of  the  developments  in  science 
and  social  ethics  that  have  occurred  since 
that  time.  I  remember  that  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  President  in  that  Congress, 
for  salarj'^  and  for  upkeep  of  the  White 
House,  was  .$42,000.  Resident  Grant  had 
no  body-guard,  no  military  aide.  We 
members  were  serving  at  $5,000  a  year. 
We  had  to  furnish  our  own  quarters.  We 
were  not  allowed  any  secretaries.  The 
Speaker  had  no  parliamentary  expert. 
We  had  no  Hinds'  Precedents.  The  coun- 
try had  no  automobiles.  We  had  no 
wireless;  we  had  no  flying-maehine;  we 
had  no  carmed  music.  Edison,  the  wizard 
of  the  scientific  world  to-day,  had  not  yet 
appeared.  We  had  no  electric  cars;  avo 
had  no  moving  pictures;  no  typewriting 
machines.  We  had  no  preparedness  talk 
on  this  Hoor  [laughter];  we  had  no  Calendar 
Wednesday  [laughter];  we  had  no  Army 
and  Navy  League.  [Laughter.]  We  had 
no  twilight  tango. 

We  are  here  to-day  with  a  living  and 
knock-down  argument  against,  the  theor\' 
of  Dr.  Osier.  [Api)lause  and  laughter.)  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  years  has  reached 
the  acme  of  his  intellectual  development. 
[.\pplau.se  and  laughter.]  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
and  .lolin  .\dains  were  in  (he  full  possession 
of  their  intellectual  powers  al  niiu>Iy.  .loliii 
Wesley  was  at  the  h(>ight  of  his  eloquence 
and  at  his  best  at  eighty-eight.  ^Ii(•heI- 
angelo  painted,  at  eighty,  (he  greatest  sin- 
gl(>  picture  that  was  ever  painted  since 
the  world  began.  He  madt>  (he  sla-  and 
sunshine  glorious  with  his  brush  a(  eigh(y- 
(hree.  General  von  Moltke  was  still  wear- 
ing (he  uniform  at  eighty-eight,  and  at 
seventy  ho  commanded  the  victorious  Ger- 
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man  Ai-my  tliat  entered  the  gales  of  Paris. 
George  Bancroft  was  -WTiting  deathless 
history  after  eighty.  Tliomas  .Jefferson, 
Herbert  Spencer,  TallejTand,  and  Voltaire 
were  gi\nng  out  great  ideas  at  eighty. 
Tennyson  \\Tote  his  greatest  poem,  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar,"  at  eighty-three.  Gladstone 
made  his  greatest  campaign  at  eighty, 
and  was  the  master  of  Great  Britain  at 
eighty-three.  Huml^oldt,  the  naturalist, 
scientist — the  greatest  that  Germany  ever 
produced — issued     his    immortal     Konnios 

at  ninety 

We  will  concede  that  Uncle  Joe  has 
passed  the  period  of  adolescence  [laughter] 
and  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  discre- 
tion. You  will  concede  -with  me  that  the 
best  effort  of  his  life  was  undoubtedly  his 
oration  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  was 
delivered  in  this  Congress.  He  has  not 
reached  the  acme  of  his  intellectual  devel- 
opment; that  will  come  later.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  When  he  deh\ers  his  mas- 
terpiece in  this  Chamber  or  in  a  larger 
forum,  I  hope  I  may  be  present  with  ears 
erect  to  hear  or  eyes  alert  to  read. 
[Laughter  and  continued  applause.] 

An  interesting  side-light  on  Uncle  Joe's 
earlier  career  in  the  House  is  given  by 
Representative  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  tells  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Caixnon's 
ser\ace  as  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  his  mind  "the  most  glorious 
and  useful  part  of  his  career":  i 

You  should  have  seen  hira,as  chau-man 
of  Appropriations,  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
"Without  manuscript  or  notes,  but  all  ablaze 
Avith  energy,  now  entertaining  the  House 
with  his  quaint  conceits  and  now  convine- 
ing  them  with  his  powerful  and  ingenious 
arguments. 

That,  to  my  mind,  was  the  sphere  where 
liis  abilities  shone  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  is  by  nature  a  floor  leader.  He  had 
the  courage,  the  fearlessness,  and  that 
quickness  of  mind  and  of  tongue  accelerat- 
ing under  fire  which  make  a  man  effective 
on  this  floor. 

Those  of  you  who  have  come  here  this 
session  can  have  little  appreciation,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  what  the  American  Congress 
has  sometimes  been  and  what  it  may  be 
again.  [Laughter.]  E  very  tiling  this  year  has 
run  so  smoothly  and  amiably— there  have 
been  so  little  bitterness  and  belUgerency 
— that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  contests 
of  the  past.  Our  Speaker  is  so  genial  and 
so  popular  with  both  sides  [applause],  the 
minority  leader  cooperates  so  heartily 
with  his  kindly  spirit,  and  the  issues  which 
thus  far  ha\e  arisen  have  contained  so 
little  to  excite  passion  that  we  seem  to  be 
sailing  on  an  eternal  summer  sea.  I  hope  it 
may  always  continue  so  serene.  [Applause.] 

But>  it  was  in  a  very  different  atmos- 
phere that  Mr.  Cannon  was  trained.  It 
was  different  when  I  first  came  here.  I 
can  remember  when  the  air  of  this  Chamber 
seemed  surcharged  with  animosity,  and 
there  were  occasions  when  it  seemed  as  ii' 
the  two  sides  of  the  House  were  so  hostile 
and  furious  that  they  might  at  any  moment 
rise  against  each  other  in  forcible  collision. 

And  yet  I  suppose  during  my  service  it 
has"T)een  calm  compared  with  what  pre- 
ceded it.  1  suppose  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  party-heat  reached  its  extreme. 
It  needed  then  daunt h^ss  courage  and  un- 
faltering poise  to  ]je  a  successful  leader. 
Aad Jt  was  in  that  Congress,  I  ha\e  always 
understood,  that  Mr.  Cannon  really  won 
his  indisputable  right  to  be  at  the  front. 
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Life  can  be  Cooked 
out  of  Cotton! 

Not  On  The  Plantation,  But  In  The 
Vulcanizing  Pits! 

EVERY  Tire  must  be  vulcan- 
ized in  order  to  "cure"  the 
rubber.  I^ive  steam  is  used 
and  unless  great  skill  is  combined 
with  accurate  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, the  life'  is  cooked  out  oj 
the  cotton  fabric.  When  this  hap- 
pens you  get  a  dead  tire ;  one  that 
can't  stand  up  and  fight  on  the  road. 

Experts  agree  that  cotton  fabric  is  the 
backbone  of  a  tire.  Each  minute  strand 
of  cotton  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
certain  percentage  of  vegetable  wax  and 
oil.  When  too  much  heat  is  applied  in 
the  vulcanizing  pits,  this  wax  and  oil  is 
carbonized  and  reduces  the  strength  of 
the  fabric.  While  this  cotton  may  look 
all  right,  it  is  nevertheless  dead,  brittle 
and  lifeless. 

GEARED     TO     THE     ROAD 

Tires 

ARE  BRIMFUL  OF  MILE  MUSCLE— 

because  the  exclusive  "Miller  Method"  re- 
tains ei'ery  ounce  of  vitality  in  hath 
rubber  ana  cotton.  The  natural  stamina 
is  not  wasted  or  dissipated. 

This  scientific  Miller  Method  of  vulcanizing 
does  not  add  anything  to  the  cotton,  but 
it  insures  the  retention  of  all  the  rugged 
strength  that  nature  has  put  there. 

This  exclusive  process  rivets  and  welds  the 
rubber  and  cotton  together,  giving  you  a 
tire  that  resists  internal  friction  and  defies 
rough  anti  flinty  roads. 

Get  Miller  Tires  from  your  dealer  today!    It 
he  hasn't  your  size  in  stock  or  does  not 
carry  Miller  Tires,  write  us. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  CO. 
AKRON.  U.  S.  A. 
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Stop  that  vibration  caused 
by  those  heavy  cast-iron  pis- 
tons in  the  Ford  motor.  It 
makes  riding  noisy  and  un- 
comfortable. It's  shaking 
the  very  Hfe  out  of  your  car. 

LYNITE  Aluminum  Pistons  will 
reduce  piston-weight  two-thirds. 
There  goes  most  of  that  vibration. 
They  lighten  the  work  of  the 
motor.  Give  you  more  speed, 
power,  flexibility.  You  save  on 
gas  and  repairs. 

Engineers  are  putting  LYNITE 
Aluminum  Pistons  into  most  of 
the  season's  high-class  cars. 
LYNITE  is  the  recognized  stand- 
ard aluminum  alloy. 

These  pistons  are  equipped  with 
twelve 


PISTON   RINGS 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


Power  Producers  Carbon  Reducers 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet,  "Pistons 
and  Power."  Tells  all  about  these 
wonderful  light  pistons  that  have 
revolutionized    motor     designing. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 


2835  Locust  Street 


ST.  LOUIS 


Canadian  Factory,  W.  H.  Banfield 
85  Sons,  372  Pape  Ave.,  Toronto 
BRANCHES. 
New  York — Chicago — Philadelphia — Pitts- 
burg—San  Francisco  —  Los  Angeles  —  Cin- 
cinnati— Seattle— Kansas,  City — St.  Paul  — 
Atlanta — Den\er — Dallas 
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STRONGER    THAN    NAILS 


Send  2  Cents 

in  U.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch -finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

Sidle  McT  and  winch  slylc  wanted 
REVERSIBLE  COUAR  CO.,DcpL  C,  B«iIod,H>u. 


In  that  liistoric  contest  ovc>r  the  rules  it 
war-  ou  him  that  Speaker  Reed,  tlie  most 
l)owerful  and  formidable  figure  1  have 
ever  seen  wilhin  these  walls,  leaned  for  his 
most  reliable  and  effective  support. 

I  came  here  twenty-three  years  ago.  I 
suppose  many  of  you  Ihinlc,  as  I  know  some 
ambitious  men  in  my  district  have  long- 
thought,  that  twelve  terms  are  an  un- 
conscionable time  for  any  one  to  serve. 
[Laughter.]  But  when  I  arrived  here  Mr. 
Cannon  could  look  back  nearly  as  far  as 
that  to  the  commencement  of  his  service. 
He  Avas  in  his  prime.  In  debate  his 
directness,  his  shrewdness,  his  brightness 
of  illustration,  and  his  gymnastics  always 
attracted  universal  attention.  I  remember 
being  told  that  once  when  he  was  making 
a  speech  with  his  customary  vigor,  rising 
on  his  toes  and  prancing  up  and  down  the 
aisle.  Mr.  Reed  called  out  to  him,  t^otto  race: 
"Joe,  are  you  maldng  this  speech  on 
mileage?"     [Laughter.] 

But  while  his  peculiarities  of  manner 
attracted  attention,  they  were  but  the 
publicity-agents  for  the  real  power  and 
originality  of  his  arguments.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  appeal  to  both  the 
judgment  and  the  prejudices  of  the  House. 
His  quick  and  fertile  mind  not  only  grasped 
and  developed  all  the  intrinsic  force  of  the 
argument,  but  also  took  advantage  of  the 
foibles  and  self-interest  of  his  audience. 
He  did  not  simply  argue  the  merits  of  the 
proposition,  but  he  fought  strenuously  to 
make  his  side  prevail.  He  made  speeches, 
not  to  circulate  in  his  district  or  to  win 
applause,  but  to  win  votes,  and  if  he  could 
not  succeed  the  cause  was  hopeless. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  generally  has  the  impoptilar 
side,  for  he  is  usually  fighting  for  economy. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  simpl.v  the  natural 
prejudice  of  my  own  membership  which 
makes  me  feel  that  a  spirit  of  economy 
always  permeates  that  committee  far  more 
than  any  other  .committee  of  the  House. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  reason 
for  it,  which  would  be  interesting. 

But  ever  since  I  have  l)een  here  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  lias  been  the 
watch-dog  of  the  Treasury  and  the  cham- 
pion of  retrenchment.  Mr.  Cannon  filled 
that  role  preeminently,  but  with  a  good 
nature,  a  practical  common  sense,  a 
sagacious  judgment  of  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and  a  prudent  mitigation  of 
abstract  justice  by  personal  necesvsities 
which  won  him  extraordinary  success.  He 
was  ready  to  compromise  when  he  thought 
it  wise  and  reasonable,  but  he  never 
shunned  a  fight,  and  he  ne\er  surrendered 
till  every  resource  was  exhausted.  The 
adversary  who  anticipated  an  easj^  victory 
just  because  he  had  the  ])opular  side  had 
little  appreciation  of  the  power,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  INIr. 
Cannon.  He  was,  of  course,  sometimes 
beaten,  but  he  often  won  where  another 
would  not  have  dared  to  fight. 

Quite  as  interesting  are  the  appreciative 
words  of  the  present  Speaker,  Unele  Joe's 
successor.  Representative  Clark's  remarks 
are  recorded  in  part  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  lias 
existed  127  years  under  the  Constitution 
—  a  brief,  fleeting  period  in  the  existence 
of  a  nation,  but  longer  tlian  the  span  of 
Hfe  vouchsafed  to  any  of  the  latter-day 
sons  of  Adam.  We  are  engaged  in  celebrat- 
ing the  birthday  of  the  only  man  in  our 
history  who  has  been  elected  to  the  House 


of  Representatives  twenty  times — a  unique 
achievement,  which  may  be  duplicated 
in  the  next  127  years,  but  probably  will 
not.  Such  a  record  can  be  made  only  under 
a  rare  and  peculiar  set  of  circumstances: 
First.  The  constituency  must  remain  in 
the  same  political  faith  during  two  score 
years.  Secondly.  The  man  himself  must 
be  as  constant  as  the  northern  star  and  be 
possest  of  tmusual  endowments,  mentall\- 
and  physically.  Thirdly.  His  constitu- 
ency must  have  such  faith  in  him  as  would 
remove  mountains. 

Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  is  now  well  into 
his  fortieth  year  in  the  House,  and  is 
in  fine  fettle  in  both  body  and  mind — at 
which  we  all  rejoice.     [Loud  applause.] 

When  he  was  first  elected,  only  about  a 
dozen  of  the  present  members  could  A'ote. 
Many  were  in  their  swaddling  -  clothes, 
trying  to  achieve  the  fkst  acrobatic  feat 
any  of  us  and  all  of  us  ever  essayed,  to  get 
our  big  toe  into  our  mouth.  [Laughter.] 
A  majority  of  the  members  were  then 
unborn.  W^hat  an  astounding  amount  of 
history  has  been  made  in  this  country  in 
the  forty-four  intervening  years,  all  of 
which  he  saw  and  part  of  which  he  was! 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon 
made  his  great  speech  on  the  Imhiigi-ation 
Bill  recently — for  it  was  a  great  speech — 
glad  on  his  account,  glad  on  my  own  ac- 
count; glad  most  especially  on  account  of 
you  newer  members  who  have  come  into 
the  House  in  the  last  thirteen  years;  glad 
that  you  had  the  opportunity  of  not  only 
hearing,  but  seeing,  him  as  James  Steer- 
forth  wished  to  be  remembered,  "at  his 
best."  We  are  all  James  Steerforths  in 
that  regard.  J.  B.  McCuUough,  long-time 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat, 
once  said  that  he  had  often  thouglit  that 
had  there  been  present  a  man  who  could 
see  but  could  not  hear  and  one  who  could 
hear  but  could  not  see  Avhen  Roscoe 
Conkling  delivered  his  superb  speech, 
nominating  General  Grant  in  the  famous 
Chicago  convention  of  1880,  he  believed 
that  the  deaf  man  who  could  see  woidd 
liaA'e  derived  as  much  pleasure  from 
Conkling's  performance  as  the  blind  man 
who  could  hear.  I  confess  that  seeing 
Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  in  action  has  always 
interested  me  quite  as  much  as  what  he 
said.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  He  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  madi>  up 
chiefly  of  spiral  springs.  [Laughter.] 
I  saw  him  once  do,  while  speaking,  a  tiling 
that  I  doubt  if  any  other  speaker  CAer 
duplicated  since  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel.  In  the  heat  of  debate  I  saw 
him    make  a  complete  circle  on  his   heel. 

He  is  one  of  the  strongest  rough-and- 
tumble  debaters  I  ever  heard  or  tackUnl 
He  belongs  to  the  topnotcher  class  of 
mental  pugilists.  He  hits  and  hits  hard, 
but  never  below  the  belt.  I  remember 
with  pleasure  now — tho  not  so  pleasant 
then — that  in  the  first  real  debate  in  which 
I  ever  participated  in  the  House  he 
catechized  me  in  cvtcnso.  It  was  a  red- 
hot  political  debate — a  cut  -  and  -  thrust 
affair — on  the  repeal  of  the  Federal 
election  law.  I  had  not  be<Mi  here  mor(> 
than  two  months,  and  was  ambitious  (t> 
lireak  into  the  lime-light,  or,  as  the  Kaiser 
would  say.  to  achieve  "a  place  in  the  sun." 
[Laughter.]  I  did  it  on  that  occasion, 
largely  by  aid  of  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon, 
tho  1  entertain  st-rious  doubt  whether  ln' 
intended  assisting  a  ranqwiit,  greenhorn 
Democratic  Congi'essman,  for  the  billows  df 
politics  ran  mountain-high  at  that  time. 

Fight   ill  tliose  brave  days  of  old?     Of 
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Thirst  in  the  "Get-away 

EIGHT 
CYLINDER 


KING 


From  a  stand-still  to  25  miles  per ,  hour  m  eleven  seconds 

without  touching  the  gear  lever 

And  lightning  acceleration  from  a  start  "in  high"  is  only  a  small  part  in  the  amazing  performance 
of  the  King's  super-motor.  Hills  melt  hefore  this  powerful  car— and  they're  mostly  taken  in 
high  gear,  "Locomotive"  speed  is  always  ready — for  the  need  that  comes  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Silence,  economy,  and  ease  of  operation  are  naturally  features  of  this  perfect  mechanism. 

CANTILEVER  springs  of  King  design,  deep  upholstery,  and  freedom  from  vibration  at  all  speeds,  make 
the  roomv  body  more  comfortable  than  your  easy  chair.  The  car's  graceful,  stylish  lines  quietly  bespeak 
the  splendid  quality  of  the  machinery  they  cover,  and  the  coach  work  is  worthy  of  a  "Salon"  exhibit. 

Model  E,  7-Passenger,  60-Horse-power  Touring  Car,  $1350 
Sedan,  All-weather  Model,  $1900   ::    Prices  F. O.B.Detroit 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  King  dealer 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  ::  DETROIT 
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For  the  Best  Sugges- 
tions of  What  is  Being 
Said  in  the  Above  Pic- 
ture, The  Carter's  Ink 
Co.  Will  Give  a 

FIRST  PRIZE  -  -  $150 
SECOND  PRIZE  -  100 
THIRD  PRIZE  .    -      50 

Also  20  honorable- 
mention  prizes  of 
$5  each    •     •    •     100 

Why  not  suggest  NOW  what  is  being  said? 

You  still  have  opportunity  to  win  a  prize  in  this  Picture 
Contest.  If  your  answers  reach  us  not  later  than  May  25th, 
and  you  are  a  prize  winner,  we  will  send  you  a  check  within  1 0 
days  thereafter.  You  can  easily  suggest  answers  (as  many  as  you 
wish),  each  of  not  more  than  25  words.  Mail  them  to  our  Boston 
Office,  "Contest  Dept."  All  winners*  names  will  be  published  in 
the  magazines  and  displayed  in  stationers*  windows.  If  the  prize- 
winning  suggestions  are  duplicated,  equal  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Why  not  go  NOW  to  your  stationer*s,  see  the  big  reproduction  of 
this  picture  and  then  send  us  your  answers  ? 

Every  stationer  displaying  the  above  picture — in  fact,  every  good 
stationer — will  be  glad  to  show  you  his  complete  line  of 

CARTER  INX  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Inks       Mucilage       Paste 

Boston,  New  York,  The  CARTER'S  INK  CO.,  Chicago,  Montreal 
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The  Joy  of  "Running  'er^'  Yourself 

To  be  one  of  the  crowd  —  off  for  a  trip  up-river  or  across-lake, 
Evinruding — it's  great  sport.  But  the  joy  of  owning  an  Evinrude 
—  of  "running  'er"  yourself —  of  feeling  this  wonderful  little  motor 
respond  instantly  to  your  lightest  touch  on  the  steering  handle — 
that  doubles  the  pleasures  of  Evinruding. 


Today,  tomorrow,  this  pleasure  can  be 
yours — you  can  take  your  Evinrude  with 
you  anywhere — to  that  lake  or  riverwhere 
you  have  longed  to  go.  The  new  Four- 
Cycle  Twin  furnishes  more  speed,  more 
power  and  it  is  free  from  vibration.     And 


in  the  Single  Cylinder  models  there's  more 
speed  and  other  improvements  Both  the 
Four-cycle  Twin  and  Single  Cylinder 
models  are  equipped  with  the  Automatic 
Reverse  and  Evinrude  Magneto — Built-in- 
Fly-W^heel  Type. 
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f'ourso  wo  did — many  of  us,  tooth  and  nail, 
hammer  and  tongs.  Scars?  All  who  ])ar- 
ticipated  in  tliose  fierce  eonfliets  bear  them 
— honorable  scars,  all  in  front;  none  of  ns 
escaped  unscathed.  Sometimes  we  fought 
over  political  principles,  sometimes  about 
Ciovernmental  business,  and  sometimes  by 
reason  of  what  Caesar  denominates  cer- 
Inminw  (/audium — the  sheer  joy  of  combat. 
Once  Speaker  Cannon  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  speech  when  I  interrupted  him,  and  he 
waved  or  shoved  me  off  by  saying,  "Oh! 
Not  now.  I  will  attend  to  the  Missouri 
Cyclone  presently" — which  he  did,  and  I 
came  near  having  fastened  on  to  me  the 
sol)riquet  borne  now  and  for  many  years 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Davis]. 
[Ijaughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Texas:  Amen!  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri:  On  another 
occasion  I  had  the  floor,  and  when  Speaker 
Cannon  interrupted  me  I  conferred  upon 
him  the  alhterative  title  of  "The  Dancing 
Dervish  of  Danville";  but  out  of  it  all  we 
came  forth  good,  warm  personal  friends, 
and  will,  in  the  language  of  the  wedding- 
ceremony,  so  remain  "till  death  do  us  two 
part." 

Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower  with  gaudy  crown 

of  gold, 
But  friendship  is  the  treasure-rose,  with  sweets  in 

every  fold. 

In  1894  there  was  the  worst  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  since  the  reign  of  King 
Herod.  I  was  one  of  the  victims  of  that 
awful  landslide.  I  remember  with  grati- 
tude that  Speaker  Cannon  was  the  first 
person  who  suggested  to  me  that  I  might 
come  back.  He  spoke  and  predicted  from 
experience. 

On  the  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  title-deeds  to  the  land  in  Kentucky 
on  which  stands  the  splendid  memorial 
building  covering  and  protecting  the  humble 
log-cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born,  we  witnessed  a  pleasing  and  amazing 
spectacle — Mr.  Speaker  Carmon,  .  eighty 
to-morrow,  and  General  Sherwood,  some 
months  his  senior,  straight  as  arrows,  lithe 
as  men  of  fifty,  delivering  speeches  which 
thrilled  our  hearts;  and  the  strangest 
feature  of  that  remarkable  scene  was  that 
these  two  weil-beloved  octogenarians  read 
whatever  they  wanted  tO  read  without 
glasses!  Verily,  like  JSIoses,  the  master 
lawgiver  of  all  the  centuries,  their  eyes 
are  not  dimmed  nor  their  natural  force 
abated.     [Applause.] 

When,  "by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,"  the  eighty-year-young  Uncle  Joe 
rose  to  speak,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  start  off  with  a  story,  and  his 
hearers  on  this  occasion  were  not  disap- 
pointed.    He  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  pleasant  for 
an  old  man  to  meet  his  fellows  in  the 
public  service,  to  look  in  their  faces,  and 
feel  that  they  accord  to  him  the  same 
honesty  of  ))urpose  that  they  claim  for 
theins(>lves. 

And  yet  upon  this  occasion,  if  you  will 
bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments,  I  reeolle<'t 
a  story  that  John  ()'N(>ill  told  me  many 
years  ago.  lie  was  an  Irishnian  wlio 
represented  a  St.  Louis  district,  and  he 
had  all  tlie  hriglitness.  wit,  and  humor 
tiiat  Irishmen  generally  have.  One  day. 
silting  in  the  cloak-room,  when  the  con- 
versation  was  running,  he  saiil:   "Wheu 
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1  was  at  home  last  week,  having  leave  of 
absence  for  a  few  days,  an  Irish  client  of 
mine  was  about  to  die.  He  had  no  relatives 
m  this  country  and  all  his  relatives  in 
Ireland  had  crossed  over,  and  he  sent  for 
me  to  write  his  will.  I  had  been  his 
attorney.  He  gave  so  much  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul,  so  much  for  various  charities. 
He  knew  exactly  what  he  had,  and  I  wToto 
the  will  and  read  it  over  to  him,  and  he 
discovered  when  he  came  to  make  the 
addition  that  there  was  SIO  left  over  that 
had  not  been  disposed  of." 

O'Neill  said  the  djing  Irishman  reaHzed 
that  his  time  was  short  and  asked  if  there 
was  time  to  Avrite  the  will  over.  O'Neill 
said  to  him:  "Oh,  I  can  fix  it  all  right.  I 
will  just  put  in  what  we  call  a  'codicil.' 
What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  SIO?" 
He  thought  a  minute  and  said,  "I'll  not 
be  knowin'  Avhat  I  want  to  do  with  the  $10 
exactly — but,  yes;  it  can  be  invested  in 
whisky,  to  be  drank  at  my  funeral." 
"Going  or  retiu-ning?"  asked  O'Neill. 
"Going,  of  course.  I'll  be  wid  'em  then." 
I  Laughter.) 

Brother  Sherwood,  you  and  I  came  into 
this  House  together,  elected  in  1872.  I 
have  been  here  more  of  the  time  than  you 
have,  but  I  think  you  have  been  doing  as 
good  service,  and  probably  better  than  I 
have.  You  are  my  senior  in  years;  and, 
looking  in  yom-  eye,  I  appreciate  your 
friendship.  We  were  political  friends  when 
we  served  in  the  Forty-third  Congress. 
We  are  political  opponents  now,  but  really 
1  think  I  respect  and  love  you  as  much 
as  it  is  lawful  for  one  man  to  love  another. 
[Applause  and  laughter.] 

These  doctors  have  made  gi'eat  progress 
in  medicine  and  surgery.  Why,  with  the 
blood-letting  that  there  was,  with  the 
thrust  of  a  lancet  that  obtained  in  the  West, 
wliile  the  West  was  being  settled,  and  the 
10  grains  of  calomel,  and  10  grains  of 
.jalap,  you  know  it  would  kill  people  if  it, 
v.'as  administered  noAV,  and  the  great. 
doses  of  quinin,  and  so  on.  That  was 
heroic  treatment.  [Laughter. 1  In  medicine 
and  surger\-  tho  uorld  has  progressed  more 
in  your  time  and  mine  than  it  did  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  race,  from  Eden 
down  to  your  time  and  mine.  Thej^  talk 
now  about  being  on  the  eve  of  discovering 
a  medicine  or  elixir,  or  something,  that 
■will  make  us  all  live  to  be  at  least  150 
years  old.  I  want  them  to  hurry  up, 
Brother  Sherwood.     [Laughter.] 

Forty-three  years  is  a  long  look  back, 
and  such  are  the  vagaries  of  public  life 
that  most,  of  the  faces  well  known  to  the 
venerable  Uncle  .Joe  have  disappeared 
from  the  House.  Yet,  he  declares,  he  sees 
many  of  them  still  about  him,  whom 
others  with  younger  eyes  can  not  see. 
The  walls  still  echo  with  forgotten  syllables 
for  this  veteran  of  two-score  years  of 
Congressional  eloquence.     As  he  says: 

If  1  sometimes  see  the  faces  and  hear  the 
voices  of  others  not  now  here  to  answer 
the  roU-caU,  1  may  not  be  charged  with 
dreaming,  for  among  these  3,000  men  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  in  legislative 
c'.fforts  and  over  partizan  contests  there 
were  hosts  of  personal  friends  of  whom  I 
never  thought  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, except  as  we  discust,  different 
policies.  These  men  had  their  hour  on 
this  stage,  did  their  work  in  their  time,  as 
you  are  doing  it  now,  following  in  the  line 
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HERE  is  no  more  appro- 
priate graduation  gift  than  a 
South  Bend  Watch. 

Its  dependable  accuracy,  its  hand* 
some  appearance  and  its  nigh  quaHty 
will  quickly  make  it  a  possession  prized 
because  of  its  usefulness  as  well  as  for 
its  association  with  one  of  the  greatest 
events  of  a  lifetime. 

You  can  easily  distinguish  South  Bend 
Watches  in  good  jewelers' windows  and  show 
cases  by  their  identifying  bands  of  Purple  Rib- 
bon. Made  in  several  models  and  different 
sizes.  The  price  range  of  $16  to  $100  ofiFers 
such  a  variety  from  which  to  choose  that  your 
satisfaction  is  assured. 

Ask  to  eee  the  new  19-jewel  Kxtra-Thin  vaa&<e\.  It  ofterx 
several  unique  features  never  before  offered  in  a  watch  sell- 
ing at  $27.30. 

We  irillgladly  send  our  catalog  to  nnv  af1drt>3S  requested 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPAm' 

45  STUDEBAKER  STREET  SOUTH  BEND,  IND, 


WE  PAY  SPOT  CASH 

Turn  useless  articles  into  cash.  We  pay  highest  prices 
for  false  teeth  fwith  or  without  gold),  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry  (new  or 
broken),  dental  fillings,  painters' gold  leaf  cotton, 
magneto  points,  etc.  Nothing  too  large  or  too  small. 
Established  1899.  We  do  largest  business  of  kind  in 
country.  Send  by  mail  or  express.  Your  goods  returned 
rtl  our  expense  should  our  offer  be  refused  in  ten  days. 

Liberty  Refining  Co.,  Sailor  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[DELUSIONS  IN  DIET 

By  Sir  James  Crichton- Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

An  interesting,  clearly-written  treatise  bv  an  eminent 
authority,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required 
by  the  normal  person.  Discusses  Fletcherism  and  the 
theories  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and  concludes 
that  the  advocates  of  parcimony  in  nutrition  are  in 
opposition  to  the  experience  of  the  race.    (^loth.  75r. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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JONAS  Dollar  Gif{  Box 

A  BIG,  square,  green  and  gold  gift  box 
of  candy,  with  20  full  ounces  (IX 
a^^  pounds)    of    mouth  -  melting,    heavily- 

^  coated  chocolates  —  30  unusual  kinds. 

Packed  in  two  dainty  trays,  each  chocolate  pro- 
tected by  a  separate  container.  Mailed  absolutely 
fresh,  the  day  they're  made.  Enclose  a  dollar, 
with  your  card,  and  her  address.  Then  your  card 
goes  into  a  big,  20-ouncebox  of  the  most  delicious, 
richly-flavored  chocolates  that  she  ever  received. 

;ANAS,43  S.Broad5t.PKik.Pa. 
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With  e  Humphrey-Rund  Antomatic 
Water  HeateT,  you  only  need  want 
steaming  hot  water  on  the  instant.  Your 
wish  is  answered  as  quick  as  thought  by 
just  turning  a  fauc«t.    That  starts  the 

Automatic  Water  Heater 

Always  ready,  always  in  order,  never 
needs  attention.  Humphrey- Rnnd  burns 
gas— the  ideal  fuel.  You  only  have  to 
light  it  once,  and  forget  it.  Clean,  con- 
venient, efficient.  Send  today  for  the 
Humphrey  booklet,  "  Hot  Water  Like 
Magic."  It  gives  full  information,  with 
prices  of  various  sizes. 

HUMPHREY  CO. 

Div.  of  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  G,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


$401 


Steaming 
HotW^ier 
InstantU/" 
DayorNigKt 
in  Every  Room^ 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze   Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 
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Sendfor  free  illustrated 
Tours  Book.  It  tells 
exact  cost;  what  you 
will  see;  time  required; 
illustrates  the  giant  gey- 
sers, steaming  springs 
and  tame  wild  animals 
that  make  Yellow- 
stone the  world's  won- 
der region.  You  may 
stop-over  in  Colorado 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Park  is  easily  reached 
en  route  to  California 
and  North  Pacific 
Coast.  Ask  for  book 
No.  136. 

W.  S.  Basinger 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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UnionPacific 

POPULAR  AND  DIRECT 
YELLOWSTONE  ROUTE 


of  procod(Mit ;  here  umotidin^  wliere  (•hanj:;os 
in  conditions  make  it  necessary,  but  not 
attempting  to  uproot  and  reconstruct  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  people's  law.  And 
when  1  see  ghosts  in  this  Chamber  I  am 
not  frightened,  for  they  typify  the  spirit  of 
a  representative  democracy  as  truly  as  do 
the  words  and  ^^•orks  of  those  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  Government  in  the 
beginning. 

Who  could  fear  the  ghosts  of  Blaine  and 
Randall,  of  old  'Alexander  H.  Stephens 
and  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Ben  Butler  and 
George  F.Hoar,  of  "  Sunset"  Cox  and  Tom 
Piatt,  of  Fernando  Wood  and  William  A. 
Wheeler,  of  Charles  O'Neill  and  "  Pig-iron  " 
Kelley,  of  Holman  and  Tyner,  of  Beck  and 
Blount,  of  Bland  and  Mills,  of  Jerry  Rusk 
and  Philetus  Sawyer,  of  Stephen  B.  Elkins 
and  George  Q.  Cannon,  of  Ben  HiU  and 
General  Banks,  of  Proctor  Knott  and 
David  B.  Culberson,  of  John  H.  Reagan 
and  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Tom  Reed  and 
John  G.  Carlisle,  of  McKinley  and  Frank 
Hurd,  of  Nelson  Dingley  and  WiUiara  L. 
Wilson,  of  Crisp  and  Hen(fersoii,  and  the 
hosts  of  others  whose  names  are  famihar 
to  you  or  to  any  who  know  the  history  of 
our  country? 

There  are  now  more  great  men  and  more 
great  women  in  the  United  States  than  there 
ever  have  been  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Republic.  Some  one  asks,  "Where  are 
they?"  And  I  answer.  They  are  every- 
where, following  their  vocations ;  but  when 
necessary,  whether  it  be  in  Congress  or  in 
civil  life,  or  upon  the  bench,  in  the  State 
legislature;  whether  it  be  in  diversifying 
the  industry  of  the  country  and  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  country;  whether  it 
be  following  the  plow  or  working  in  the 
machine-shop,  there  will  be  found  more 
people  capable  for  self-government  and 
ready  to  defend  the  ^ag  than  there  ever 
have  been  since  the  discovery  of  America. 
[Applause.] 

Is  there  humor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? Yes.  The  first  notoriety  I 
ever  obtained  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country  was  by  the  aid  of  "Sunset"  Cox, 
who  came  into  Congress  from  Ohio  and  then 
from  New  York.  A  great  man  was  Cox. 
He  had  a  versatile  mind.  He  was  fuU  of 
humor.  One  day  he  was  "running  amuck," 
attacking  the  Republican  side,  as  only  he 
could.  We  were  cheering  him  at  times 
on  both  sides,  and  sometimes  there  was 
gnashing  of  teeth  on  this  side.  [Laughter.] 
Finally,  he  made  a  remark  about  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  had  just  been  nom- 
inated for  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Gen.  Green  B.  Raum,  a  good, 
strong  man,  a  former  member  of  Congress. 
Just  at  that  time  Alice  Oats  was  here  in 
opera-bouffe.  She  was  inimitable.  One  of 
the  characters  in  her  opera,  as  I  recollect  it, 
was  General  Boom.  "  Sunset"  Cox,  in  his 
remarks,  said :  "Why,  here  at  last  they  have 
turned  out  a  good,  honest  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  appointed  some- 
body— I  think  he  is  from  Illinois — General 
Boom."  WeU,  that  aroused  me,  and  I 
jumped  up  and  said,  "Will  the  gentleman 
yield?"  "Oh,  no,"  said  Cox,  "I  can  not 
yield.  The  gentleman  shakes  his  finger, 
and  he  scares  me."  Then  a  smile  came 
over  his  face  and  he  said:  "Yes;  I  will 
yield."  "For  what  time?"  imiuired  IVlr. 
Speaker  Blaine.  "As  long  as  the  gentle- 
man will  keep  his  left  hand  in  his  pocket," 
answered  Cox.  [Laughter.]  I  accepted 
(he  yielding  and  stood  in  that  aisle,  and  I 
began  vigorously  to  defend  General  Raum ; 
but  1  had  uul  talked  si.xty  socouds  uutil 


1  forgot  all  about  the  left  hand,  and  out  it 
came.  "Time's  up,"  said  Co.x.  And  it 
was  up.     [Laughter.] 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  is  truly 
characteristic : 

A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day :  ' '  What 
would  you  give,  Mr.  Cannon,  for  an 
insurance-policy  that  you  would  Uve  to  be 
one  hundred  years  old?"  I  said:  "A  real 
pohcy  that  would  make  me  live — and  would 
I  have  to  die  then?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "just 
a  policy  of  that  kind."  I  said:  "Give? 
I  would  rather  pay  something  not  to  have 
it."  "Why?"  he  said.  "WeU,  there  is 
probably  one  man  in  half  a  milhon  in  the 
United  States  now  Uving  that  wiU  Uve  to 
be  one  hundred  years  old,  and  I  am  going 
to  take  my  chances."  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  He  said,  "That  is  a  sUm  chance." 
I  said:  "Yes,  but  I  would  not  have  the 
policy  anyway,  because  every  day  that 
would  pass  it  would  occur  to  me  that  it 
was  one  day  less."  The  Great  Father  has 
arranged  it  properly,  no  man  can  foresee 
when  he  wiU  die. 

Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  keep  you  longer. 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen, 
with  all  the  sincerity  in  my  power  for  this 
compliment.  I  never  had  such  a  com- 
pliment before.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
have  another  such,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 


A  REGRETFUL  RUNAWAY 

THE  road  to  fame  and  fortune,  as  ex- 
ploited widely  in  the  boys'  books  of  b. 
class  frequently  banned  but  often  read,  i?, 
vastly  alluring  to  many,  a  youngster. 
Tom  the  Bootblack  starts  out  ragged  and 
friendless,  but  with  ingrained  love  of 
industry,  and  the  habit  of  the  most 
scrupulous  politeness  toward  wealthy  old 
gentlemen,  their  wives,  and  their  goldett- 
haired  daughters.  In  the  last  chapter  he 
is  a  shining  example  of  the  vagabond 
triumphant.  Others  of  his  ilk  start  out 
similarly  equipped,  some  for  industry  in 
city  streets,  some  for  a  roaming  life  in  the 
Far  West.  All,  all  return,  on  page  346,  to 
shower  golden  beneficence  on  the  friends 
of  their  destitute  days.  What  boy  can 
read  such  pages  and  feel  no  answering  glow 
within  him?  Some,  as  the  Indianapolis 
Star  remarks,  only  dream  of  starting  out 
themselves  in  just  such  a  way;  others 
actuaUy  go.     We  read  on: 

One  of  the  latter,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
lives  in  Philadelphia;  he  has  good  parents, 
a  comfortable  home,  and  three  square 
meals  a  day,  but  about  two  weeks  ago  he 
told  a  playmate  that  he  was  sick  of  going 
to  school  and  was  going  out  into  the  world 
to  make  his  fortune.    Then  he  disappeared. 

A  c()U])lo  of  wtH>ks  later  the  police  found 
him  forlorn  and  ragged,  with  a  partly 
eaten  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm,  and 
had  no  diflficulty  whatever  in  inducing  him 
to  cease  his  wanderings.  Ho  did  not  <'on- 
ceal  his  opinions  and  discoursed  freely,  thus: 

"Those  fellers  wlu)  write  books  about 
kids  goin'  out  into  the  world  and  makin' 
th(nr  fortune  ought  to  be  locked  up.  It's 
all  bunk.  1  ain't  seen  no  fortune  or  no 
faiiu>  since  I  h^ft  honu>.  I  have  seen  nothin' 
but  cold  nights  and  hurd  knocks.  Nights 
1  slei)t  ou  top  of  u  graliu'  of  tho  cngiao- 
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The  store  that  deals 
in  friendliness 


IN  some  stores  the  proprietor 
comes  to  meet  and  greet  you. 
He  remembers  your  likes  and  dis- 
likes.    You  receive  attention. 

This  kind  of  a  store  is  usually 
well  located,  well  lighted,  well 
arranged  and  carries  good  mer- 
chandise. Almost  invariably  it  is 
equipped  with  up-to-date 
National  Cash  Registers. 

T/its  machine  furnishes  every 
customer  with  a  receipt  or  sales  slip. 

It  prints  on  this  the  am^ount  paid 
or  charged. 

On  this  is  also  printed  the  date 
of  sale  and  who  made  it. 

It  forces  a  duplicate^  printed 
record  for  the  merchant. 


Safeguarded  with  this  machine 
the  proprietor  can  devote  his  time 
to  his  customers, 
to  his  delivery   and    store 
systems, 

to  display  of  merchandise, 
to  advertising. 

In  some  stores  you  seldom  meet 
the  proprietor. 

Practically  all  his  time  is  spent 
in  straightening  out  mistakes  in 
accounts. 

His  mind  is  full  of  details  of 
bookkeeping. 

You  are  conscious  of  this  differ- 
ence in  stores. 

We  want  you  to  know  one 
reason  for  the  difference  and 
where  to  look  for  this  better  kind 
of  service. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


NCR 

Service 


Registration  for  trademark  and 
copyright  appliet}  for  . 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

IN    THE    WINDOW 


MR.   MERCHANT  : 

One  by  one  we  have  discovered  new  wa3's  to  protect 
merchants'  profits. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  many  new  models  of 
the  National  Cash  Register. 

These  1916  models  are  the  very  last  word  in  protection 
to  you,  your  clerks  and  the  public.  The  added  improve- 
ments are  worth  your  investigation. 

Write  for  full  information.     Address  Dept.  () 
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This  Book 
Is  Free 


^^^:^^tP 


You'll 
be  glad 
you  sent 
for  it— be 
cause  it  car- 
ries a  power- 
ful message  on 
man's  rights  in 
the  home. 

Is  there  anything 
that  gives  you  more 
satisfaction  than  a  drill 
point  tliat  eats  into  oak  as  a 
match  goes  into  putty — an 
automatic  screw-driver  that 
will  almost  drive  a  screw 
without  human  guidance  ? 
Every  man's  home  should 
contain  good  tools. 


GOODELL- 
PRATTi" 


1500   GOOD  TOOLS 


Mr  Punch^j 


An  automatic 
drill.  Place  the 
drill  point  where 
you  want  a  hole 
and  punch.  The 
handle  rebounds. 
In  the  handle  are 
8  tool  steel  drill 
points,  seen 
through  num- 
bered holes  and 
released  through 
hole  in  revolving 
cap. 

$1.50 

at  hardware 
stores 

Goodell-Pratt 
Company 


Greenfield,  Mat$. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly   becuiuo 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  invesllgutcs. 

Delivered  Y^c  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 

75//C      — -^*=*     **®3^r^  Choice  of 


CClin  lin  linilCV  l>atwrit«tedayforonrbi«r 
aCnU  nU  mUnCI  1916catalogof''J?0n««r" 
Bicycles,  Tire*  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  wilt 
attoniah  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  Kreat  new  offer 
to  deliver  yoa  •  RMngor  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 
pn  yC  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicy  -.M<8, 
VU  I  w  tires,  lampB,  eundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hEiiid- 
BomecataloK.  It'sfreo.  Itcontains"combinationoflers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicyclo  like  new  at  very  low  coat. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.    Send  for  it.  ' 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES -lUe^toyo"  No  one  else  can 
— .^^____— _^— ^—  otter  such  values  and  such 
terms.  Yoa  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
withoat.^rs(  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dtpt.  f  172,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


room  of  a  bakery  to  keep  warm.  For  (wo 
weeks  I  liavo  lived  on  nothin'  but  bread 
given  me  by  dri\ers  of  the  bakery.  I 
never  want  to  see  no  more  bread.  Believer 
me,  I'll  never  kick  on  the  cookin'  at  home 
again.  One  of  those  liome  meals  will  look 
like  a  feast  for  a  king  when  I  get  there. 
Huh!  fame  and  fortune,  there  ain't  no 
such  things  for  kids.    I  want  to  go  home." 


PORCINE  PREPAREDNESS 

PORK  and  Preparedness  begin  with 
the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but 
in  other  respects  they  are  vastly  different. 
For  example:  To  widen  Chiekasha  Creek 
at  Federal  expense  is  pork;  but  to  widen 
Chiekasha  Creek  at  Federal  expense  so 
that,  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  this  country 
l)y  the  Chilean  Army,  it  would  serve  as  a 
protection  to  Chiekasha  City  and  give  the 
citizens  of  Oskeola  County  time  to  arm 
and  take  tlie  field — that  is  preparedness. 
Preparedness  was  at  first  misunderstood  by 
a  good  many  of  our  Congressmen.  They 
looked  upon  it  and  saw  in  it  a  possible  di- 
version of  funds  from  thirsty  constituencies. 
They  became  hostile  toward  it.  But  they 
have  seen  their  mistake.  Down  with 
pork!  Up  with  preparedness!  It  is  not 
au  fait  nowadays  to  propose  a  measure 
without  the  careful  enunciation  of  the  four 
syllables  of  "preparedness"  somewhere  in 
the  course  of  your  remarks.  As  Senator 
Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  has  feelingly  exprest  it: 

We  spent  five  weeks  on  a  power-dam 
bill.  It  was  insisted  that  it  was  a  question 
of  preparedness.  We  passed  from  that  to 
another  power-dam  bill,  and  that  was  a 
question  of  preparedness.  Now  we  seem 
to  have  another  dam  i)roposition.  1 1  seems 
as  if  we  have  just  one  dam  bill  after  an- 
other. Everything  is  under  the  cloak  of 
preparedness. 

Child-labor  bills,  rural-credits  bills,  the 
river  and  harbor  bill,  and  many  another, 
have  swung  in  on  the  tail  of  the  prepared- 
ness parade,  to  have  a  fre(^  ride  on  the 
national  band-wagon.  Perhaps  the  height 
of  patriotic  devotion  has  been  reached, 
however,  by  the  constituent  of  a  certain 
United  States  Senator  who  lately  wrot(! 
to  him  urging  preparedness  as  the  prime 
reason  for  the  erection  of  a  new  post-office. 
A  small  section  of  his  letter  is  presented 
to  us  by  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  of  Wash- 
ington, as  follows: 

We  are  expec^ting  a  public  building  in 
cm*  town.  Our  member  of  Congress  prom- 
ised it  to  us  during  the  campaign,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  it.  B«\sides,  think  of  what 
it  may  mean  along  the  lines  of  preparedness. 
The  public  buildings  to  be  constructed  in 
the  futiu*e  should  be  constnicli^d  as  a  sort 
of  fort.  A  round  building  is  just  as  feasible 
as  a  square  one  for  i)ost-oni('e  purposes; 
th{>n,  when  we  are  at  the  front  fighting 
tlu^  battles  of  our  country  our  wives  and 
children  can  stay  in  the  public  building,  if 
it  is  construct(^d  as  a  fort,  and  we  will  fe(>l 
that  they  are  safe  from  foreign  invaders. 

If  you  am  really  a  lover  of  your  country, 
do  not  oppose  any  ;>ppro]iriations  for 
public  buildings.     Of  course,  if  you  intend 


gAUMEU 

GUARi»  NTEED 

LIGHTING  jmprURES 


ff-sksif 
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Change  your  old  Fixtures 
to  beautiful  modern  designs 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  famous 

Gaumer  Fixtures 

Distinctive,  artistic, 

unequaled  for  durability. 

Refuse  substitutes  —  gei  the 
genuine.  Look  for  this 
GuaranteeTag  when  you  buy. 

See  your  dealer  first — ifhe  can't  supply 
you  write  usforadvice.  Address  Dept.F 

BIDDLE- GAUMER  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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'^  /"ISITORS  always  marvel  to  see 
y/  solid,  heavy  pigs  of  metal  lead 
go  in  at  one  end  of  our  facto- 
ries and  come  out  at  the  other  end 
as  beautiful,  paste-like 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

Far  more  interesting  and  remark- 
able is  the  weather-proof  'quality  of 
the  white  lead  film,  which,  as  paint, 
is  spread  on  the  house. 
Both  stories  are  included  in 

Pain*  Tips  No.  148 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York        Boston         Cincinnati        Cleveland 

Buffalo       ChioaKo       San  Francisco       St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 

_           (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh)        ^ 
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WOMAN::MARmAGe 
AND  MOTHEQHOOD 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  President  of  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associations, 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  public 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  most  comprehensive  volume. 
It  deals  with  the  woman's  sphere  — the  evolution  of  mnther- 
hood— marriage  and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wife  and 
mother — the  unmarried  mother  —  woman  and  divorce  — 
health  and  maternity  — the  sweated  mother  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother — the  world's  crop  of  human  babies — the 
waste  of  mother  energy — the  world's  work  for  mother  pro- 
tection women  prisoners — motherhood  and  eugenics — 
motherhood  and  the  social  evil  training  for  motherhood  - 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement  the  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture. "A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  woman  movement."  says  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
I  Jirge  l2mo.  cloth.  267  pp..  $1.50  net.  By  mail.  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Compiiny.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 
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to  side  against  your  country  and  sympa- 
thize with  its  foes,  and  be  "untrue  to  the 
flag  that  means  so  much  to  us,  then  wo 
can  not  expect  any  lielp  from  you  in  secur- 
ing our  public  buildings. 

The  temptation  to  enlarge  on  the  idea 
here  presented  proves  irresistible  to  the 
editor  of  this  pacific  monthly.  With  amus- 
ing solemnity  he  declares  that — 

Here  we  have  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  con- 
stituent who  would  advance  the  whole 
program  of  preparedness  materially.  Kvery 
public,  building  a  fort!  There  you  have 
efficiency,  a  kind  of  preparedness  which  is 
indeed  concrete. 

While  our  ideas  come  hard,  and  we  con- 
stantly need  them  in  our  business,  let  us 
carry  this  thought  on  a  little  and  be  con- 
sistent. Why  forget  our  railroad-locomo- 
tives? Surely  each  should  be  mounted 
with  a  42-centimeter  howatzer  at  once. 
There  are  no  engineering  obstacles  in- 
volved which  seem  to  us  insurmountable. 
Anyhow,  every  engine  has  an  engineer. 
It  might  necessitate  the  raising  of  a  few 
bridges,  but  when  everything  else  around 
us  is  rising  vnth  such  perfect  freedom  that 
would  be  a  small  matter.  The  expense  of 
caring  for  the  gun  would  by  this  process 
be  greatly  reduced,  for  the  reason  that  its 
welfare  in  time  of  peace  or  war  could  be 
left  wholly  and  appropriately  to  the  fire- 
man. It  has  always  seemed  to  us  strange 
that  guns  have  not  heretofore  been  ex- 
clusively in  the  charge  of  firemen.  Any- 
how, such  a  saving  to  our  Government 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Again,  while  we  are  not  as  expert  with 
mitrailleuses  as  we  might  be,  yet  from  what 
we  know  of  them  we  feel  that  at  least 
three  might  be  very  properly  placed  on 
the  top  of  everj-'  watering-cart,  and  at 
least  two  on  each  ice-wagon  in  our  national 
life.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  the  watering- 
carts  operating  night  and  day  would  lend 
themselves  especially  to  a  very  important 
aspect  of  preparedness.  The  ice  -  cart, 
being  a  permanent  institution  throughout 
our  land,  would  lend  itself  particularly  for 
service  in  the  daytime.  Then,  too,  if  every 
Ford  automobile  were  obliged  to  carry  an 
aeroplane-destroyer  we  would  be  perfectly 
prepared,  so  far  as  danger  from  the  air 
is  concerned.  But  why  go  on?  The 
wealth  of  suggestions  is  overwhelming,  the 
possibilities  infinite.  If  the  Government, 
for  example,  were  to  take  over  the  hat- 
manufacturing  industries  and  supply  each 
hat  with  revolving  automatic  rapid-fire 
guns,  necessarily  of  a  small  eaUber — we 
refer  to  men's  hats  only — then  we  would 
have  a  citizen  soldiery  indeed  without  in- 
terrupting the  ordinary  wheels  of  industry. 
Needless  to  say,  ladies'  hats  lend  them- 
selves to  infinite  possibilities  of  prepared- 
ness-treatment, of  whicih  the  extension  of 
hat-pins  is  but  one  instance  in  point. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  those  responsible  for 
our  defense  in  tliis  country  are  derelict  in 
their  duty,  lacking  in  vision,  nodding,  we 
may  say,  at  the  switch?  Preparedness, 
preparedness  for  our  dear  political  homes 
and  firesides — that  is  the  idea.  St(^el  tips 
for  pointed  shoes  have  received  little  at- 
tention, while  suspenders  strong  enough 
to  throw  grenades,  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  not  been  mentioned.  But  every 
pubUc  building  a  fort!  That  ne(;d  is  im- 
mediate, pressing,  and  mandatory.  When 
will  those  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
this  great  nation  rise  to  the  demands  of 
our  enlightened  age? 
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Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


The  owner  is  assured  that  no 
matter  what  the  current  price 
of  gasoline  may  be,  his  fuel 
cost  will  be  unusually  low. 


This  is  not  an  accidental  nor  an  occa- 
sional result.  It  is  the  general  experience 
due  to  the  design  of  the  car.  Its  light,, 
I  strong  construction  was  carefully  calcu- 
lated to  promote  economy  as  well  a:i 
capable  performance. 


The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  ({.  o.  b.  Detroit} 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert  ||  The  Cure  for  Every  111 


in  Modem  Tennis,  l>y  V.  A  Vailp.  A  thurcniKh,  cxikiI  ilcseription 
of  llif  priiic-ipli'S  aiul  iiietlmils  used  I)y  tlio  liit.t'rnatioiial  I'liaiiipifiiis. 
48  pliol"Kraplis  of  McLoutfhlin.  Hror.lM-s.  Williams.  rU'.,  in  action. 
Cloth,  by  mail.  $2.16.    FUNK  &  WASNALLS  CO.,  New  York. 


.your  I'hild  i,s  sulijoct  U)  is  clearly  explained  in  The  Health-Care  of 
the  Growing  Child,  by  Lmiis  Fisi'lier.  Ml).   Vital,  is-iessary  educa- 
tion for  every  Jlotlier.     Cloth,  by  mail,  $1.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         ::        New  York 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  a\\ay  in  a  new,  handy  littU;  xolunic  for  the  man  or  \»oman 
at  a  desk  mIio  sometimes  feels  unc-ertain  in  the  intricacies  of  Knf>lish  {>;rammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  Ixiok  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puts  F.nprlish  to  practical  use.  Not 
a  list  of  liaiupcriiiK  rules  and  fofffjy  reasonings,  but  fac'ts  and  illustrations  that 
clear  up  the  anuoyinK  pu/./.les  of  ^'raniniar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
\\  itli  an  index  system  that  locates  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
(h'lails— ahoul  which  any  (luestion  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
coinprehensive,  eoinmon-sense  Kuide  for  every  oflice,  home  and  school  where 
t'rammalical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 

2.SJ  pages,  handsomely  bound.   Price,  '!■''>  cents;  hy  mail,  8S  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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How  Do  You 

Write  Them? 

Such  work  can  be  done  ten  times 
taster  than  with  pen  or  typewriter. 


PRINTS  FROM  TYPE 


Q^apK 


Stop  drudgery  and  waste  effort  in  your 
office.  Address  envelopes  and  circulars 
— head  up  statements  and  ledger  sheets 
— imprint  pay  forms,  shipping  tags, 
labels,  and  the  like — fill-in  form  letters 
with  the  ADDRESSOGRAPH.  For 
it  prints  typewritten  addresses  at  the  rate 
of  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  per  hour. 

Let  Him  Carry  It 

Into  Your  Office 

Let  one   of  our   salesmen   carry  a 

Hand  Addressograph  right  into  your 

office   and   give  you   a   2-minute 

demonstration — or  we  shall  gladly 

send  one  to  you  on  10-day  trial. 

The  Addressograph  is  as  easy 

to  install  as  pen  and  ink,  and 

easier  to  operate.     The  Cost  is 

Small,  $37.50  up.     Investigate — 

write  today. 

THE  ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY 

915  W.  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago  Illinois 

Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketcli  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to 
Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

and  use  in  the  Foot-Bath.  Makes 
tight-fitting'  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
Over  100,000  packages  are  being- 
used  by  the  German  and  Allied 
troops  at  the  front.  Nothing'  rests  , 
the  feet  so  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
It  takes  the  friction  from  the  Shoe, 
the  sting  out  of  Corns  and  Bunions 
and  makes  -walking  a  delight.  WtjJ 
have  over  30,000  testimonials.  Try  it 
TO-DAY.  Sold  everywhere,  25  cts. 
Don't  accept  any  substitute. 


y'Oht  What 
Rest  and 
Comlorl" 


irprTET  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

■     ■»  Kb Ci  sent  by  inuil.  Address, 

AUEN  S.  OLMSTED.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


GETTING  BACK  AT  THE  NEIGHBORS 

T  T  OW  often  haAe  we  fumed  and  raged 
-•■  J-  inwardly  at  tlie  doings  of  those 
whose  property  abuts  upon  ours  and  whose 
dispositions  encroach?  We  have,  doubt- 
less, often  wished  for  an  impersonal  bulletin- 
board,  a  sign-board  us  big  as  the  biggest 
that  constittites  landscape  along  the  rail- 
way-line, on  which,  with  no  names  men- 
tioned, we  might  blazon  forth  the  sins 
that  sit  so  lightly  upon  our  neighbor's  con- 
science and  so  heavily  upon  our  peace  of 
mind.  We  would  hope,  ever  so  hghtly, 
that  by  some  bare  chance  our  neighbor 
might  stroll  by  that  sign-board,  read  the 
meastire  of  our  tribulation,  and  perhaps 
take  thought  unto  himself.  The  American 
Magazine  recently  pro^^ded  such  a  sign- 
board, in  one  of  the  many  little  competi- 
tions which  it  runs  for  its  readers'  amuse- 
ment, in  which  the  prize-winners  gi^e 
expression  to  personal  views  upon  matters 
of  common  interest  to  all  men  and  women. 
This  particular  contest  is  attracti\^ely 
entitled  "Things  I  Wish  My  Neighbor 
Would  Not  Do."  We  are  told  that  the 
objection  most  commonlj'  found  in  the 
replies  was  concerned  with  the  entangle- 
ments involved  in  keeping  chickens.  One 
example  is  given: 

There  is  nothing  which  makes  me  see 
red  so  quickly  as  to  see  my  neighbor's 
hen  surrounded  by  her  brood  scratching 
in  my  bed  of  pansies,  or  to  hear  a  gawky 
old  rooster  calling  to  his  harem  to  hiu*ry 
and  see  which  can  get  the  nice  fat  worm 
he  has  just  unearthed  from  the  middle  of 
my  radish-bed;  or  to  see,  on  a  pleasant 
winter  afternoon,  scratching  in  my  cher- 
ished bed  of  pinks,  w^hich  1  have  tenderly 
covered  with  leaves,  my  neighbor's  whole 
flock  of  hens,  and  to  hear  my  neighbor's 
wife  eaUing  to  a  passing  friend:  "Yes,  oitr 
chickens  did  fine  this  year — yes,  M'e  keep 
them  up  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter 
when  there  is  nothing  thej'  can  hurt  we 
let  them  out." 

But  the  brealdng  -  point  comes  when, 
going  peacefully  about  my  work  one  pleas- 
ant afternoon  the  following  spring,  I  am 
startled  by  a  shot  in  my  neighbor's  yard, 
and  looking  out  I  see  Tommy  Traddles, 
my  baby's  "lovey  kitty,"  crawiing  pain- 
fully toward  the  house,  dragging  a  broken 
leg,  and  my  neighbor  calmly  wiping  his 
rifle  as  he  strolls  leism-elj^  toward  his  back 
door.  The  piece  of  my  mind  which  I  hurl 
across  the  fence  at  that  man  would  have 
crippled  him  if  it  had  been  a  brick.  I  tell 
him  that  he  may  expect  every  (?hicken 
which  meanders  over  to  our  side  of  the 
fence  to  go  home  in  the  same  condition  or 
worse.  I  do  not  approve  of  Tommy's 
theft  of  chickens,  but  I  do  think  that  for- 
bearance is  a  virtue  which  should  not  be 
entirely  one-sided. 

Another  prolific  subject  of  disagreejuent 
api^ears  to  be  the  telephone.     As  follows: 

We  don't  object  to  pa3ing  for  oui' 
neighbor's  telephone  convenience.  It's 
being  roused  out  of  our  first  sound  sleep 
at  nig^lit — or,  worse  yet,  the  last  delicious 
snooze  in  the  morning — that  we  seriously 
object  to. 

It's  putting  on  our  galoshes  and  rain- 


CONSIDER 
what  you  get 
when  you  buy  The 
Florsheim  Shoe — the 

ease  of  a  perfect  fit, 
the  assurance  of  correct 
style,  the  satisfaction  of 
long  service — not  what 
you  pay  but  what  you  get. 

Ask  the  Florsheim  dealer 
for  the  style  you  prefer. 
Look   for  name  in  shoe. 


$5  to  $8 

"Styles  of  the  Times' 
(Free  Booklet) — and  name 
of  local  dealer  on  request. 


The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 
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RADIATOR, 


rice 

75t 


•WRIE 


I'mo 


IFiiids  the  leak 
and  fixes  it 

When  your  radiator 
leaks,  use  this  simple, 
scientific    remedy  — 

Pour  in 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  self-actina  radiator 
cement 

It  takes  about  ten  min- 
utes to  repair  pernianeiuh' 
an  ordinar>'  leak. 

It  dissolves  in  the  hot 
water. 

The  cool  air  strikes  it  at 
I  lie  mouth  of  the  leak  and 
congeals  it  into  a  cement 
which  repairs  the  leak 
atitoniaticall>-. 

When  leaking  stops, 
drain  and  refill  and  youi 
radiator  is  like  new. 

All  dealer*.  75c 

By  the  makers  of  Xonresco 
Uraphitf  Rim  Coating. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMlCia  CO. 

Marietta,  0. 
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coat  and  wading  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  shish,  just  to  ask  Mrs.  X  to  please 
step  to  the  phone.  It's  coming  back  and 
finding  Jack,  Jr.,  stuffing  Baby  Be.tty  witli 
pop-corn,  to  tell  Mrs.  Y  that  Mrs.  X  is  not 
at  home. 

Briefly,  then,  to  cut  short  a  tragic  story, 
I  never  put  baby  in  her  tub,  pie  in  the 
oven,  or  lather  my  scalp  with  tar  soai), 
that  I  do  not  have  to  entertain  a  neighbor 
who  just  ran  in  to  phone,  and  who  remains 
hoiu-s  to  gossip. 

But  the  proverbial  "last  straw"  was 
added  when  a  newcomer,  a  c()nii)arati\e 
stranger  to  us,  asked  if  I  would  mind  put- 
ting the  key  under  the  mat  when  we  went 
out  so  she  could  telephone  her  husband. 
The  jjart  that  rankles  is  that  I  did! 

Matters  have  come  to  a  crisis,  and  but 
one  of  two  courses  is  open  to  us.  The  first 
is  to  sell  our  home,  since  a  telephone  is  a 
business,  necessity  with  us,  and  move  to 
a  telei)hone-equipped  neighborhood.  The 
second  and  practically  decided-ui)()n  course 
of  action  is  to  enclose  with  glass  a  small 
square  porch  opening  off  the  dining-room, 
and  turn  it  into  a  telephone-booth  for  the 
use  of  our  neighbors. 

But  the  story  that  won  the  first  prize 
was  of  a  somewhat  different  sort — an 
anonjmous  statement  that  perhaps  had 
never  been  uttered  by  the  writer  before, 
and  never  will  be  again.  It  is  worth  being 
read,  however,  by  all  of  us  who  may  be 
neighbors  to  some  one  or  other — and  few 
of  us  are  not.  It  bears  the  title  of  "The 
Neglected  Stranger."     We  read: 

Her  mother's  death  left  her  with  no 
near  relatives,  and  we  were  married  the 
following  week  so  she  could  accompany 
me  to  my  new  territory  out  in  Kansas. 

She  had  been  away  from  home  but  little, 
and  the  idea  of  a  new  home  in  a  new 
country  thrilled  her — new  surroundings, 
new  people  under  new  conditions. 

Our  little  rented  home  was  in  a  good 
neighborhood.  1  wanted  her  to  have 
friends  in  plenty,  as  my  work  allowed  me 
home  but  two  days  a  month. 

But  no  friends  came.  Absorbed  in  their 
older  friends,  they  forgot,  possibly,  to  call 
on  or  to  include  the  little  stranger  in  their 
)>leasuras. 

She  never  mentioned  it  to  me — the 
"spunky"  little  body  had  too  much  pride; 
but  1  saw  that  the  hunger  for  friend- 
ships and  acquaintances  was  telling  on 
her.  She  had  always  had  them  back  home, 
and  she  wondered  why  not  now. 

Finally,  a  miniature  dupli(^ate  of  her 
came — but  for  a  few  days  only.  And  when 
she  left  she  took  the  mother  with  her. 

Then  the  neighl)ors  came,  quantities  of 
them  and  full  of  sympathy,  but  too  late. 

And  honestly,  perhaps  ungratefully,  1 
wished  they  hadn't  c^ome. 


A  Hard  Life. — Here  is  a  story  which  if 
it  is  not  true  ought  to  be.  ''J'he  soldier  in 
the  train  was  dilating  on  his  changed  life. 

"  They  took  me  from  my  home,"  he  said, 
"  and  put  me  in  barracks;  they  took  away 
my  clothes  and  put  me  in  khaki;  they  took 
away  my  name  and  made  me  '  No.  575  ' ; 
they  took  me  to  clmrch,  where  I'd  never 
been  before,  and  they  made  me  listen  to  a 
sermon  for  forty  minutes.  Then  th(! 
parson  said,  '  No.  575,  Art  thou  w(!arv,  art 
thou  languid?  '  and  I  got  .seven  days' 
(!.B.  for  giving  him  a  civil  answer." — 
M aiLcheater  Guardian.  ,;s.  •:._': 


CLICQUOT  Club  Ginger  Ale  is  the  great 
American  thirst  cure.  It  sells  on  its  quality 
in  the  big  cities  and  little  towns  of , all  our  states. 
Winner  of  Medal  of  Honor,  Panama -Pacific 
Exposition. 

Thousands  of  people  who  used  to  think  of 
ginger  ale  as  a  "kind  of  soft  drink"  now  keep 
Clicquot  constantly  in  their  ice  box,  because 
they  have  found  it  a  beverage  of  character  and 
excellence.  Dealers  have  found  that  it  sejls 
readily,  in  case  lots,  to  their  best  trade. 

Made  in  a  big,  cleanly,  model  plant  by  men 
who  have  deliberately  set  out  to  produce  not 
alone  the  finest  ginger  ale,  but  the  best  hot 
weather  beverage  in  the  world.  Clicquot  mixes 
well  with  almost  any  other  drink.  Use  it  where- 
ever  you  would  use  charged  water. 

Sold  by  Good  Grocers  and  Druggists.  Buy  it 
by  the  case.  Other  Clicquot  Club  beverages 
are:  Birch  Beer,  Lemon  Sour,  Sarsaparilla, 
Orange  Phosphate  and  Root  Beer. 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  CO.,  MILLIS,  MASS. 
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OINOERALE 


Why  Does  The  Country  Church  Fail 

to  reach  the  farmer  as  it  should  ?  Why  are  rural  con- 
gregations so  often  lukewarm  ?  Such  vital  questions  as 
these  and  the  best  remedies  for  the  conditions  indicated 
are  ably  discust  in  The  Day  of  the  Country  Church, 
by  Rev.  J.  O.  Ashenhurst,  for  many  years  a  country 
pastor,  who  has  made  a  deep  study  of  the  problem. 
A  big,  helpful  book  that  every  pastor  should  read. 
i2mo,  Cloth.    $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

Fank  &  Wagnalls  Company,'  354-360  Foarth  Aveoae,  New  York 


What  Shall  the  Churches  Do 

to  combat  the  spreading  growth  of  indifference,  and 
what  forms  of  belief  shall  be  required  as  basic  and 
vital?  These  questions  are  answered  \yy  over  one 
hundred  of  the  world's  leading  thinkers  in  an  epoch- 
malcing  book.  The  Church,  the  People,  and  the  Age, 
edited  by  Robert  .Scott  and  (ieorge  William  Gilmore. 
Kver>'  thoughtful  man  should  read  it.  8vo,  cloth, 
573  PP-.  *3oo;  by  mail,  $3.25. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  People 


Here  are  live,  up-to-date  books  that  will  teach  you  how  to  do  a  hundred 

and  one  useful  things,  to  save  outlay  by  being  your  own  workman,  and  to 

provide  interesting  and  worth-while   occupation    for   your   leisure    hours. 

Each  book  is  by  a  recognized  authority  in  his  line. 


Furniture  Repairing.  Exiwrt  ad- 
vice by  a  skillc*<l  cabinet-maker,  who 
explains  his  methods  of  repairing  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  With  many  help- 
ful illustrations.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

Rustic  Carpentry.  An  illustrated 
hiindbook  of  delightful  suggestions 
for  all  sorts  of  rustic  l>uilding  for 
liouse,  lawn,  :ind  garden.  Valuable 
ahke  to  the  carpenter,  gardener,  or 
amateur.  By  mail,  58  cents. 

Basket  Work.  Illustrated  direc- 
licjns  for  weaving  all  kinds  of  baskets, 
wickirr  chairs,  t;ibles.  etc.  Simple 
work  with  few  tools  on  articles  easily 
salable.     By  mail.  58  cents. 


Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in 
the  making  of  salable  toys,  enabling 
the  handy  man  to  profit  by  the  de- 
mand not  now  supijlied  by  Europe. 
By  mail,  58  cents. 

Signs,   Tickets    and    Posters.    A 

book  of  instructions  for  the  sign- 
writer,  exiilaining  every  detail  of  the 
work  fully  and  clearly  for  the  Ix-nelit 
of  the  beginner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Mov- 
ing Pictures.  Expert  instruction 
in  every  <ietail  of  camera  manage- 
ment, developing,  printing,  i>roject- 
ing,  trick  films,  cleaning,  repairing, 
etc.     By  mail,  $1.12. 


Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of 
the  metluxls  of  staining,  filling,  var- 
nishing, iKjIishing,  veneering,  enam- 
eling, and  all  other  wood-finishing 
processes.    By  mail,  58  cent.s. 

Mountlngand  FramlngPlctures. 

Tells  how  to  make  and  finish  all  kinds 
of  frames  and  to  mount  ;ind  frame 
pictures  in  an  artistic  and  attractive 
manner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

The  Handy  Man's  1000  Practical 
Recipes.  Shows  you  how  to  make 
all  the  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  liome.  By 
mail,  58  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


1504. 


Special  low  prices 
Dutch  Bulbs 


Good  only  until  July  1st 
Order  Now! 
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HFREE! 

I  Fall 
1  Catalog 
iNow 
i  Ready 
I  Writ  e 
i  Today 


Hyacintlis, 
Tulips,  Narcissi. 
Crocus,  give,  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and 
.  money,  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  the  house  from  De- 
cember until  Easter,  and  in  the 
garden, fromearliestspring  until 
the  middle  of  May.  Bulbs  are 
giown  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually 
I  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 
I  By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
I  you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs 
I  not  usually  to  be  obtained  £t  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
j  have  a  much  larger  list  cf  varieties  to  select  from. 
I  Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
I  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
:    in  the  best  possible  condition. 

i  DARWINTULIPS-Wecannowsupplythemagnificent 
:  and  high  priced  Darwin  Tulips  Eta  gre£trcducticn.  They 
I  are  sensational  in  their  beauty  and  should  be  included  in 
j  every  garden.  They  last  for  many  years. 
j  If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  cf  cur  very  low  prices,  we 
j  must  have  your  order  not  Isfer  than  July  1st,  as  we  im- 
:  port  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until 
i  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.  (References 
I  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices  on  smaller 
I  qaantiliesteeonrimportpricelist,  the  most  comprehen- 
1  live  catalog  of  Bolbs  pablithed,  which  may  be  had  for 
(be  asking. 

AFEWPEICES 
I  Fine  Mixed  Hyacintlii 

■  Fine  Mixed  Tulips     • 

Darwin  Tulips— Fine  Named     - 
Darwin  Tulips — Fine  Mixed 
;  Double  Daffodils         ... 

Narcissus   Empress  (Monsters) 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Spanish  Iris.    Splendid  Mixture 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  363  Fonrth  Ave.,  Piltjbnrgh.  Pa.    I 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY   suporiorlir  i^uickk  i,o.- 
jikiin  to  tho  iiiaii  or  wurnan  who  investigates. 


Per  100 

Per  600 

$?.90 

luoo 

80 

3JS 

2  23 

10  GO 

1  33 

6ca 

190 

8  7S 

3  00 

1)50 

2  41} 

10  50 

is 

2  00 

Not  Enough. — "  My  voice  is  for  war." 
*'  But  are  you  willing  to  offer  the  rcst^  ol" 
yourself?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Expert. — "  Pop,  what  is  a  promoter?  " 
"A  promoter,  my  son,  is  a  mau  who  can 

make  either  a  dollar  or  a  penny  look  like 

thirty  cents." — Life. 


Too  Smooth. — "  Mr.  Sinniek  is  very 
pohshed,  isn't  he?  " 

■'  Very  !  Everything  he  says  reflects 
on  some  one." — Boston  Transcript. 


Sincere. — She — "  He  never  even  men- 
tioned the  price  of  gasoline  !  " 

Her  Mother — "  That's  love,  all 
— or  else  he's  tongue-tied." — Judge. 


right 


X  Bad  Strain. — "Several  horses  belonging 
to  A.  S.  McKinney,  Gu-ard  Uveryman, 
were  stricken  the  other  day  with  a  strange 
melodv." — From  the  Warren  Chronicle. 


Reform. — "  Can  you  alter  that  gown  to 
fit  me,  do  you  think?  " 

"Certainly  not,  mademoiselle.  That  isn't-" 
done  any  more.  You  must  be  altered  to 
fit  the  gow^n." — Life 


I   am 

What 


troul^led 
do    vou 


And   Effect.—"  Doctor, 

with    cold     extremities, 
suppose  is  the  cause?  " 

"  Cold  weather.     One  dollar,  please. 
Boston  Transcript. 


Desperate  Case.—"  What  might  of 
l)roved  fatal  had  Mr.  Sam  Willard  not 
gotten  up  just  when  he  did  Wednesday 
morning  when  on  hearing  a  peculiar  noise 
in  his  son's  bed  room  and  on  going  in  found 
his  oldest  son  WilUam  in  an  unconscious 
state  and  but  for  the  prompt  assistance  of 
them  and  Dr.  Kurham  of  Ithaca  who  was 
called  he  might  not  of  ralleyed." — '^rom  the 
(Jratiot  County  {Mich.)  Herald. 


Revelation. — Traveler — "  I  say,  what 
are  you  people  so  proud  about?  Last 
time  I  came  here  everybody  was  ver\' 
friendly,  and  now  I  can  hardly  get  a  person 
to  speak." 

Uncle  Eben — "  You'll  pardon  us,  but 
it's  our  town  pride.  You  see,  Joe  Sum- 
mers picked  up  a  guide-book  that  fell  out 
of  a  motor-ear  last  week  and  we  found 
that  the  old  tannery  swamp  is  a  mountain 
tarn,  Simmons'  stone-quarry  a  precipice, 
Bill  Moodler's  beer-house  a  wayside  inn, 
and  the  whole  country  chock-full  of  his- 
torical antidotes  and  delusions." — Toledo 
Blade. 


Asking  Too  Much. — According  to  the 
following  anecdote  our  blockade  of  Ger- 
many has  been  much  more  effective  than 
certain  newspapers  will  admit.  At  a  recent 
banquet  the  Belgian  Consul,  H.  L.  de  Give, 
said : 

"  I  have  just  heard  an  anecdote  about 
the  German  food-famine. 

"A  regiment  of  Landstt'irm  men  were 
setting  out  for  the  front  from  Berlin. 
The  usual  crowd  were  seeing  the  old  boys 
off — an  anxious,  silent  crowd.  But  finallj' 
there  was  one  chap  wdio  screwed  up  spirit 
enough    to  shout,  *  Long  live  Germany  !  ' 

"At  this  a  gray-whiskered  Landstiirni 
man  turned  round  and  yelled  reproachfully 
at  the  shouter,  '  What  on?'  "—Tit-Bits. 


Your  summer  home — like 
this  one — will  be  devoid  of 
damp  and  musty  odors  the 
year  'round,  if  you  install  a 

VE  N  Tl LATO  R 

It  keeps  the  house  perfectly  free  from 
dampness  and  that  usual  musty  odor,  so 
perceptible  in  houses  that  are  closed  for 
any  length  of  time. 

It  operates  under  all  weather  conditions — is 
silent,  storm-  and  trouble-proof,  will  last  for 
3'ears — inexpensive  to  install. 

*' GLOBE  "  ventilators  are  ideal  for  winter 
homes,  garages,  or  any  class  of  buildings  where 
perfect  ventilation  is  desirable.  Specified  by- 
architects  for  35  years.  Write  for  circular  to 
Dept.  T. 

Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking. 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.    152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave  ,  New  York 


Let  Me  < 
nt  You 
for  a 


Job!     / 


'50 

a  Week 


Young  Men-Young  Women 

there  is  no  other  vocation  which  offers  wider 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  big  pay  than 
EXPERT  SHORTHAND.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  commercial  and  public  life- 
men  worth  millions  to-day— owe  their  chance  to 
shorthand.   It  opened  the  door  to  advancement. 

Fine  Positions-Good  Pay 

But  you  must  be  an  EXPERT,  a  master  of 
shorthand,  to  win  the  b\i  prizes. 

The  Robert  F.  Rose  Mail  Course  has  qualified 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  for  positions  that 
pay  from  $2,000  a  year  upward.  It  is  the  simplest 
to  learn,  the  easiest  to  pay  for,  and  it  fits  you  for 
the  highest  paid  positions,  as  Private  Secretar>', 
Court  Reporter,  etc.  Superior  to  resident  or 
other  school  instruction  — you  are  in  a  class  by 
yourself,  choose  your  own  time  to  study  and 
practise,  and  are  under  the  direct  guidance  of  a 
master  teacher.  We  absolutely  guarantee  the 
instruction  or  return  tuition  fee;  and  cooperate 
in  securing  positions  for  graduates. 

"How  to  Become  a  Master  of 
of  Shortliand"— FREE 

Send  for  this  valuable  booklet  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  Robert  F.  Rose  Mail  Course  in  Expert 
Shorthand.  Gives  the  experiences  of  prominent 
shorthand  writers,  and  may  be  the  means  ol 
starting  you  into  a  profitable  life  s  vocation.  If 
you  are  a  stenographer,  please  state  system  and 
experience.     Write  for  the  booklet  to-day. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 
Oept.  644,    354-60  Fourth  Avs.,  Now  York 


Reminiscent. — "  There    is    a    real 
back  of  ever>-thing  he  wi-ites." 

"  Yes,    all    the   way   from   one   to    two 
thousand  j-ears  back." — Ldfe. 
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Perfectly  Calm.— Angler  (in  deep 
water)—"  Help  1     Help  !     I  can't  s^\-im  !  " 

Country  Gentleman  (on  shore) — "  I 
can't,  neither,  but  I  ain't  hollerin'  about 
it." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Craft. — "  I  think  I'll  start  a  magazine  ■ 

to  be  called  Umbrage." 

"  Why  that  somewhat  unusual  name?  " 
"People    are    so    apt    to    take    it." — i 

Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Knew    Him. 


I'm 


going  to  decorate 
you  for  l)raAery,  ]Mr.  Wadleigh.  Put  this 
French  war-ori^han  medal  on  j'our  coat." 

"But  I  haven't  performed  any  deed  of 
heroism." 

"  But  you  wall  when  you  give  up  twenty-  ^ 
five  cents." — New  York  World. 


Waiting. — The  man  getting  his  hair  cut 
noticed  that  the  barber's  dog,  which  was 
Ijing  on  the  floor  beside  the  chair,  had  his 
eyes  fixt  on  his  master  at  work. 

"  Nice  dog,  that,"  said  the  customer. 

"He  is,  sir." 

"  He  seems  very  fond  of  watching  you 
cut  hair." 

"  It  ain't  that,  sir,"  explained  the  barber. 
"  You  see,  sometimes  I  make  a  mistake  and 
snip  off  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  customer's  ear." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


His  Need. — For  thi-ee  successive  nights 
Newpop  had  walked  the  floor  with  the 
baby.  On  the  fourth  night  he  became 
despei'ate  and  bought  a  bottle  of  soothing- 
sirup. 

"  Why,  James,"  exclaimed  his  Avife 
when  she  saw  the  bottle,  "  what  did  you 
buy  that  for?  Don't  you  know  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  give  a  child  anything  hke 
that?  " 

"  Don't  worry,"  was  her  husband's 
reply.  "  I'm  going  to  take  it  myself." — 
Wisconsin  State  Journal. 


Pacifism. — "  Officer,  what  is  the  charge 
against  these  two  men?  "  asked  the  court. 

"  Distiu-bing  the  peace  by  scuffling." 

"  Your  Honor,"  piped  one  of  the  ac- 
cused. "  We  wasn't  scrappin'.  I  wuz 
tellin'  him  'bout  a  fight  dat  de  Rooshans 
won,  an'  he  sez  dat  I  didn't  pernounce  de 
name  right.  Den  I  called  him  a  Uar,  an' 
den  he  hit  me,  an'  I  hit  him  back.  Dat  wnz 
aU,  yoiu-  Honor." 

"  Discharged.  But  hereafter  when  you 
fellows  have  a  dispute  about  a  foreign 
name  delete  it.  That's  tl\e  way  the  censors 
do,  and  they  never  get  hit." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


His  Taking  Ways. — ^Not  long  ago  the 
editor  of  an  English  paper  ordered  a  story 
of  a  certain  length,  but  when  the  story  ar- 
rived he  discovered  that  the  author  had 
AVTitten  several  hundred  words  too  many. 

The  paper  was  already  late  in  going  to 
press,  so  there  was  no  alternative — the 
story  must  be  condensed  to  fit  the  allotted 
space.  Therefore  the  last  few  paragraphs 
were  cut  down  to  a  single  sentence.  It 
read  thus: 

"  The  Earl  took  a  Scotch  high-ball,  liis 
hat,  his  departvu-e,  no  notice  of  his  pm-- 
suers,  a  revolver  out  of  his  hip-pocket,  and, 
finally,  his  life." — Eixryhud'/s  Magazine. 


I   TT^OR  Iwenty-fivc  years  our 

I  jn  engineers  have  designed, 

I  ^«/7/ando/>frrt/<'(/steam  power 

stations.  The  co-ordination  of 

this  diversified  experience 

has  a  decisive  value. 

"Steam  Power  Stations,"  an  illus- 
trated book  describing  work  done, 
,  will  be  sent  on  request  of  com- 
pany {  executives  and  officials. 
Other  books  available  are  "Water- 
Powers,"  "Building  Construc- 
tion" and  "Gas  Plants." 


STONE  &  WEBSTER  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 


I    NEW  YORK 
I    jao  Broadway 


BOSTON 
147  Milk  Street 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiRiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 


CHICAGO 
First  National  Bank  BIdg. 


Give  YOUR  Lawn  Better  Care  j 

PROPER  lawn  care  this  season  will  count  greatly  toward  a  permanently  beautiful  sward.  Start 
your  lawn  care  right  this  year.  TTii's  summer  use  the  Ideal 
Junior,  the  lawn  mower  that  pushes  itself.  You  can  give  your 
lawn  twice  the  usual  amount  of  care,  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically,  too.  Write  to  us  for  fuH  partic- 
ulars— now,  while  making  your  plans  for  a  beautiful  lawn. 

The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co.         *- 

R.  K.  OLDS,  Chairman 
420  Kalamazoo  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Jiix\ior 

Power 
Lawn 
Mower 


Io0(> 
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SHAVING  COMFORT 

-^      liesintheedoeof 


[ 


with  holder  for 
If  tin  and  ntl  other 
flat  itngle-edged  blades. 


need 


ii^^^ 


A  ragged  edge 
is  just  as  bad 
as  a  dull  one— 

but  you  don't 
to  have  either. 


BAILEY 

Sharpener  and  Strop 

puts  a  "Comfort"  edge  on  your  blade 
in  a  jiffy — a  few  strokes  on  each  side 
— that's  all. 

One  side,  with  delicate  abrasive, 
makes  a  keen  edge.  The  other  side, 
oiled  calf-skin,  makes  it  smooth  for 
comfortable  shaving.  Both  surfaces, 
mounted  on  flexible  pads,  hug  the 
ijlade  at  exactly  the  right  angle — no 
tearing  or  spoiling  the  delicate  edge. 

Fcr  Regular  Razors  and  Safety  Blades 
Easy  to  use — Handy  for  Traveling 

Buy  it.  Try  it.  Use  it  30  days.  If  it 
doesn't  give  you  real  Shaving  Com- 
fort, you  get  j'our  money  back — all 
of  it — -without  argument. 

Costs  $1.  At  drug  or 
hardware  stores — or 
send  SI  to  us.  Booklet 
on  request. 

L.  A.  BOWMAN  COMPANY,  Wilmette,  IlL 


Special    Holde 
for  double  edged  ^ 
blades.    .Speeiiil 
Holders  for  Safety  blades 
cost  25c.  extra. 


%fo 


% 


Safe  Municipal  Bonds 


We  offer  the  best  security,  income  and  service 
witliout  trouble  and  annoyance  to  you.  The 
ir  I  nicipal  bonds  we  sell  are  issued  in  Coupon  Form 
and  are  free  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax.  We 
al^o  offer  Canadian  Government  Bonds — a  splen- 
did investment.    Write  for  latest  list. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY 
246  Fourth  Ave.        Dept.  7      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  pay  2%  on  checking  accounts  and  i"',,  on  sav- 
ings accounts  and  coupon   certificates  of  deposit. 


IMaSBZEKEl 


71 


For  27  years  we  have  handled  the  same 
security  and  a  liberal  rate  of  interest 
with  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  clients. 

We  also  allow  5  per  rent  on  time  certificates.  If  it  appeals 
to  you  to  have  such  .%  firm  invest  your  money,  write  for  ovir 
interesting  anij  valuable  inforiMalion. 

SESSIONS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Drawer  3  Marietta,  Ga. 


SESSIONS'STANDS-FORSAFETY 


Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  them  Safe, 
and  more  mterest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

Wri[[  For  M  Iist  No.  57S  And  Free  BooKitT. 
OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CQOnc) 

3  Oklahoma     City.   U.S.A.      i  = 


Paid  on  Certificates  of  Deposit.  Amounts 
received  from  $50  to  $5,000.  Interest  checks 
mailed  quarterly.  lo  years  old  —  Assets 
$590,643.57.  Investors  in  over  half  the  States. 
.SECURITY  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 
Write  for  literaturo.  Birmlnghatn,  Ala. 


CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO   SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  attractively  written  plea 
for  a  closer  observance  of  the  niceties  that  m;tif'  con- 
versation a  charm  and  a  delight.  Shows  how  the  tact- 
ful talk  which  succeeds  in  a  drawinR-room  will  also  give 
a  man  a  subtle  power  in  business.  Enlivened  with  felic- 
itous quotations  and  shrewd  comment.  Indispensable 
to  the  socially  ambitious.  i2mo,  cloth,  i86  pp., 7S  cents 
net;  by  mail,  8,3c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


FAR  FEWER  FAILURES  IN  APRIL 

JUDGING  from  returns  of  failures  for 
the  month  of  April,  Bradstrecf s  finds 
that  prosperity  has  "made  a  decided 
step  forward."  In  the  number  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  liabilities,  as  compared  with 
recent  months,  there  was  in  April  "some- 
thing of  a  perpendicular  drop."  The 
number  was  the  smallest  for  any  month 
since  the  war  began,  while  the  liabilities 
were  thfe  smallest  since  May,  1912,  and 
the  smallest  for  any  month  of  April  since 
1907.  Returns  for  foiu-  months  also  made 
an  encouraging  showang  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time  attention  is 
directed  by  Bradstreet's  to  the  restraining 
fact  that,  in  the  matter  of  numbers,  the 
total  failm-es  both  for  April  and  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  "exceed  the  totals 
for  any  year  preWous  to  last  year,"  and, 
in  fact,  "show  heavy  excesses  over  the 
period  1906  to  1913."  Other  interesting 
items  in  Bradstreet's  article  will  be  found 
below : 

"There  were  1,262  failiu-es  reported  in 
April  this  year,  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent, 
from  March  and  of  24.6  per  cent,  from 
April  a  year  ago,  but  an  increase  of  3.3  per 
cent,  over  April,  1914.  LiabiUties  in  April 
aggregated  .$13,111,396,  a  decrease  of  27  per 
cent,  from  March,  and  were  only  one-third 
what  they  were  a  year  ago  in  April.  They 
are  also  smaller  than  in  April  of  any  year 
back  to  1907.  The  April  comparisons  of 
failures,  assets,  and  liabihties  over  a  period 
of  years  are  as  follows: 

Number  Assets  [Liahilities 

1016 1,262  $6,X2<),123  $3,lll,:m 

191,5 1,674  20,755,179  33,950,205 

1914   . .             1,221  8,628,578  17,705,784 

1913 1,148  12,473,968  20,404,323 

1912 1,079  6,262,121  14,182,704 

1911 985  6,221,1,36  13,279,6.50 

1910 874  11,99.5,689  24,349,636 

1909 098  9,734,383  17,963,197 

1908 1,1.52  9,831,317  22,385,765 

1907 733  5,626,601  9,888,052 

1906 682  4,270,331  7,896,214 

1905 765  .5,072,948  9,386,430 

1904 800  7,723,299  13,929,746 

1903 708  5„579,892  10,229,9.57 

1902 791  3,056,041  7,102,847 

1901 909  3,671,741  8,348,446 

1900 707  2,693,079  7,074„567 

1899 886  3,336,167  7,422,176 

1898 1,053  6,411,107  14..521,937 

1897 980  10,840,746  17,847,990 

1896 1,0,50  8,271,945  14,920,714 

1895 1,086  7,473,377  13,665,7.59 

1894 0,53  6,987,.540  12,2HS,894 

1893 003  21,169,177  37,209,473 

"The  failures,  assets,  and  liabilities  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  this  year  and 
last  and  those  in  the  four  months'  periods 
of  each  year  since  1908  compare  as  follows: 

No.  of 

tUK!                           Failures  Asset.i  Lialiililie.<: 

.January 1,799  $8,284,134  ?17.340„533 

February 1,608  9,386,188  18,06,S,223 

March 1,637  8,032,023  17,9.58,2a5 


First  Quarter 5,044        $25,702,345        ?.53,366,961 

.\pril 


1,262 


$6,829,123        $13,111,396 


Four  months 6,306        $.32,,531,468        $66,478,357 


No.  of 
1015  Failures 

.January 2,378 

February 1,865 

March 1,876 


Assets  Liat)ililirs 

$35,428,030  $,50,576,581 

13,663,744  24,043,644 

16,615,409  30,171,610 


First  quarter 6,119 

April 

I'^our  months 


$65,707,183      $ia5,601,8;« 


1.674        $20,7,55.179        $:}3,9.50,205 


7,793        $86,462,362      $139,tH2,040 


1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 4,310 

1908 5,339 


5,416 
5,06:^ 
5,089 
4,477 
4,176 


$53,400,686 
45,346,883 
34,721,149 
39,992,000 
34,483,221 
28,466,925 
79,890,208 


$99,221,622 
85.237,166 
67,180,00<l 
71,301,606 
69,803,280 
.57,211,1.52 

134,192,265 


"Failures  for  four  months  of  1916  ending 
with  April  number  6,306,  a  decrease  of 
19.7  per  cent,  from  last  year,  but  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent,  over  1914,  while  ha- 
bilities  aggr-egated  .$66,478,357,  a  decrease 
of  52. .5  per  cent,  from  last  year — less  than 
half  those  of  1915,  in  fact — and  were 
smaller  than  in  any  year  back  to  1907. 
The  South  still  continues  to  show  the 
greatest  decrease  in  number  from  a  year 
ago  in  April,  the  decrease  being  40  per 
cent,  in  that  group,  as  against  a  de- 
crease of  27  per  cent,  in  the  Far  West, 
22  per  Cent,  in  the  Middle  States  and  the 
Northwest,  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  Western 
group.  In  liabihties.  New  England  shows 
only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  decrease  in 
April,  while  the  decrease  in  the  middle 
States  is  84  per  cent.  In  the  other  groups 
the  liabilities  in  April  this  year  are  only 
one-third  to  one-half  what  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

"New  York  City  failures  in  April  show  a 
decrease  of  36  per  cent,  from  a  year  ago, 
while  habilities  are  less  than  one-tenth 
what  they  were  last  year.  This  heavy 
decrease  is  explained  by  one  large  depart- 
ment-store suspension  and  some  heavy 
liabilities  of  dry-goods  and  steel-manufac- 
turers in  April,  1915." 

PREFERRED  STOCKS  AS  INVESTMENTS 

Siegfried  Strauss  contributes  to  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  an  article  on  the 
value  of  certain  classes  of  preferred  stocks 
as  investments,  some  of  which  have  little 
actual  value,  while  others  are  so  well 
seasoned  as  to  rank  \\'ith  excellent  bonds, 
but  they  have  the  added  advantage  of 
yielding  I'arger  returns  on  the  investment. 
It  is  true  of  ])referred,  as  well  as  of  common 
stocks,  that  many  of  them  were  originally 
given  as  bonuses  to  the  purchasers  of  bonds 
when  the  roads  were  organized  and  built. 
That  some  of  them  now  have  real  value  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  passing 
of  years  the  roads  became  such  earners  of 
money  as  to  make  it  possil)le  for  them  to 
pay  regular  dividends  on  their  stocks.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  however,  still  exist— 
for  example,  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  which  is  now  off 
the  dividend  list;  the  Mis.souri,  Kansas  & 
Te.xas,  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Erie,  neither  of 
which  at  present,  or  for  some  years,  has 
paid  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock. 
Four  roads  are  named  by  the  ^^Titer  as 
haxing  issues  of  capital  stock,  common  as 
w(>li  as  i)referre(l,  totaling  nearly  .$1(K),0()0,- 
000  in  par  value,  and  yet  such  stocks  must 
still  be  regarded  as  largely  water,  any 
value  tiiat  thev  ha\e  lieing  based  not  so 
much  on  assets  as  on  the  voting  power 
which  ownership  of  them  creates.  There 
e.xist  t  hreo  classes  of  preferred  stocks  — 
first,  those  on  which  no  dividends  are  paid, 
and  on  which  none  are  paid  on  the  com- 
mon; those  on  which  dividends  are  paid 
without  payments  on  the  common,  and 
(hose  on  which  dividends  are  paid  oil  both 
preferred  and  common.  Mr.  Strauss  prints 
a  taltle  of  seasoned  preferred  investments, 
and  with  it  comments  on  (ho  general  sub- 
ject of  pi'ef erred  stocks: 

"This  division  into  three  classes  does  not 
mean  that  tlitTt'  arc  no  fundamental  dif- 
IVrtMices  Ix'twetMi  lh(>  stocks  of  the  same 
class.  Denver  prefernnl  is  quoted  around 
20,  Erie  preferred  around  50,  which  dis- 
tinctly indicates  that  Denver  preferred  is 
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A  Mid-Year  Six — $1325 — vvheelbase,  127  inches.      Body  and  equipment 
designed  after  the  Shows,  and  combining  the  best  from  257  show  models. 
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John  W.  Bate 

The  Efficiency  Expert— Presents  26  Extras 


In  this  New  Mitchell  model 
you'll  lind  26  features  which 
are  rarely  found  in  cars. 

An  occasional  car  includes 
one  or  two,  but  no  car,  we  think, 
more  than  four  of  them. 

Some  mean  extra  room  and 
comfort,  some  extra  conve- 
nience, some  extra  beauty.  And 
some  increased  safety,  strength 
and  endurance. 

All  are  features  that  you  want. 
Some  you  would  sadly  miss. 
But  they  are  expensive.  And 
only  a  most  efficient  factory  can 
include  them  in  a  fair-price  car. 

Scientific  Saving 

In  this  New  Mitchell  these  26  extras 
are  paid  for  by  factory  savings. 

In  13  years  we  have  developed  here  a 
remarkable  motor  car  plant.  Every 
building,  machine  and  method  is  a 
model  for  scientific  cost  reduction. 


John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert, 
has  devoted  years  to  this  project.     This 


New  Mitchell  car,  under  old  conditions, 
would  cost  twice  what  it  costs  here  today. 

We  build  98  per  cent  of  the  car.  And 
we  save  enough,  through  Mr.  Bate's 
genius,  to  add  on  these  26  features.  Go 
see  them  and  judge  if  you  want  them. 

New  Ideas  in  Steel 

There's  another  side  to  Bate  effi- 
ciency methods  which  means  as  much 
as  the  savings. 

Mr.  Bate  for  30  years  has  specialized 
on  metal-working  lines.  His  effort  has 
been  to  make  parts  more  efficient — 
lighter,  simpler,  stronger. 

He  displaces  castings  —  heavy  and 
brittle — with  three-times-as-strong  drop 
forgings.  •  Also  with  tough  steel  stamp- 
ings, shaped  to  give  maximum  strength. 

This  is  the  tendency  in  all  fine  cars, 
of  course.  But  we  have  had  the  master 
here.  The  New  Mitchell  car  contains 
184  drop  forgings  and  256  steel  stamp- 
ings.    Nearly  all  displaced  cruder  parts. 

The  Engineer's  Car 

Mitchell  cars  with  these  Bate  improve- 
ments are  the  marvels  of  Motordom  in 
their  endurance. 

We  know  of  six  Mitchell  cars  which 
have  averaged  164,372  miles  each. 
That's  30  years  of  ordinary  service. 
And  they  are  running  still. 

The  Mitchell  is  called  "The  Engi- 
neers' Car."  So  many  noted  engineers 
have  selected  it  as  their  personal  car. 
Your  Mitchell  dealer  has  a  long  list  of 
them — all  men  of  nation-wide  fame. 

Supreme  Comfort 

You  will  find  here  400  of  these  Bate 
perfections,  in  addition  to  the  26  extras. 

You  will  find  here  also — and  here 
alone — the  Bate  cantilever  springs.  They 


will  give  you  riding  comfort  which  we 
can't  describe. 

Big  loads  or  light  loads,  pavements  or 
rough  roads,  all  seem  the  same  on  these 
springs.  Jolts  are  obliterated.  No 
shock  absorbers  are  needed.  This  car 
rides  ruts  as  a  boat  rides  waves. 

All  Show  Attractions 
Combined  in  One  Car 

This  New  Mitchell  body,  with  its 
new-style  equipment,  was  designed  after 
the  New  York  Shows.  The  ablest  de- 
signers exhibited  there  257  new  models. 
The  Mitchell  "Six  of  '16"  was  one. 

Then  we  completed  this  Mid-Year 
Model,  out  April  15.  The  body  lines 
follow  what  was  considered  the  hand- 
somest Touring  Car  at  the  Shows,  and 
it  combines  all  the  new  features,  in  de- 
sign and  equipment,  which  were  voted 
the  best  at  the  Shows. 

We  have  never  done  this  before — 
may  never  do  it  again.  But  this  year  we 
bring  out  this  After-Show  model,  to 
present  all  the  new  styles  together. 

So  you  will  find  in  this  car  26  costly 
features  which  are  practically  exclusive 
to  Mitchell. 

You  will  find  hundreds  of  superior 
steel  parts  designed  by  John  W.  Bate. 

You  will  find  all  the  body  attractions, 
all  the  new  ideas,  which  found  favor  at 
the  Shows. 

And  all  these  in  the  Mitchell  only. 


<It»  1  -^/^  C    F.  o.  b. 
^  l.*y^^    Racine 

For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body  $35  Extra 

With  a  hifth-spced,  economical,  six-cyllndcr 
cnglneof  enormous  power  ;whcelbasc.  127  Inches; 
anti-skid  tires  on  rear;  complete  equipment, 
including  engine-driven  tire  pump,  reversible 
headlights. 

New  Mitchell  Eight.  $1450  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 


Racine,  Wis,  U.S.A. 
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akland*^ 


Sturdy 

as  the 

Oak 


i- 


inliHSi^k 


Oakland  Eight  develops  full  73 
horsepower.  It  throttles  down 
on  high  to  a  walk — or  is  off  again 
at  top  speed  with  the  smooth- 
ness and  grace  of  an  ocean-going 
yacht. 

This  wonderful  car  brings  to  its  owner 
the  finest  form  of  motoring  luxury. 

Yet,  despite  its  quality,  it  is  moderate  in 
first  cost.  And,  its  lightness  and  effic- 
iency make  it  mosteconomical  to  operate. 
The  perfected  motor  makes  every  atom 
of  gas  deliver  its  full  mileage  of  top 
quality  travel. 

Oakland  Six.  $795,  the  sensible  "Six"  to  buy  and 
keef) — has  all  the  power  and  smoothness  that  six 
cylinders  assure.  And  its  low  hung,  graceful  body, 
its  lustrous  finish,  its  real  leather  upholstery  and 
complete  appointments,  stamp  it  a  quality  car. 

Oakland  Four  $1050 — a  family  car  of  generous 
size  and  amazing  simplicity.  So — no  matter  what 
your  motoring  needs,  inthe  complete  Oakland  line 
you'll  find  "an  Oakland  /or  you". 

OAKLAND    MOTOR    COMPANY 
Pontiac,  Michigan  (j) 


•h-inf 


$1585 


The  GIANT 

Of  Hearing  Aids — 

"Multi-Acousticon" 

is  now  ready.     It  is  just  four  times  as  power' 
ful  as  the  most  popular  type  of  "  Acousticon' 


At,  la.st-wfi  have  .sufceeded  in  producing  four 
tinies  the  strength  of  our  single  models  ami 
at  the  same  time  retain  perfect  articulation. 
This  has  never  before  been  possible.  And 
it  means  that  many  who  .'xrc  so  deaf  as  to 
despair  of  ever  hearing  again  will  be  able  to 
hear  easily,  t-learly  and  perfectly  with  thi.s 
new  electrical  wonder. 

It  also  means  that,  those  of  our  250,000 
present  valued  customers  who  require  a 
stronger  instrument  for  regular  or  special 
purposes  can  sectu-e  a  most  liberal  exchange 
allowance  on  the  type  they  are  now  using  — 

And    remem- 
ber, please,  that 
all  our   friends, 
old  and  new, can         No 
have  any  typeof    Deposit 


Any  Acousticon  on 

FREE  TRIAL 


WARNING! 


There  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  evt-vone 
should  not  make  as 
liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we"  do.  So  do  not  send 
money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you 
have  tried  it. 


Acousticon 
which     best    ,suits 
them    for  a   thorough 
trial    before-    purchasing. 
We  want  every  deaf  person 
to  know  that  he  will  be  satisfied 
before  he  buys  —  for  satisfied  cus- 
tomers an;  the  only  kind  we  have 
desire  to  have. 

Just  write,  saving  you  are  hard 
ng  and  will  try  the"ACOUSTK;ON. 
trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  we  have  proved  by  years  of  this 

generous  policy 

that    it    is    the 

most  profitable! 

No         and  satisfactory 

Expense  one    to   pursue. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
So  no  matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past, 
send  for  your  free  trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON" 
today  and  convince  yourself  —  you  alone  to 
decide.    Address 


GENERAL  ACOUSTIC   CO.,    1302   Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


Amount 

Oiddanding  in 

Price 

Million  Dollars 

April  mh 

Yield 
P.c. 

124 

1006^ 

5 

60 

763^ 

5H 

115 

129 

5^ 

28 

90 

iV?. 

42 

90 

m 

23 

87H 

4io 

100 

8218 

4?i 
6^J 

50 

113 

45      ' 

invs 

6 

52 

106 

5H 

15 

115 

5l4 

24 

125J/2 

6'4 

24 

114>/8 

3(50 

117M 

6 

largely  water,  while  a  very  large  pereentage 
of  the  water  has  been  sqtieezed  out  of  Erie 
preferred  by  reinvesting  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railroad  in  the  property. 
Among  the  preferred  stocks  of  Class  2 
theni  are  stocks  like  Loose-Wiles  first  pre- 
fc^rred,  which  has  paid  its  7  per  cent,  divi- 
dend for  the  last  four  years,  and  is  quoted 
about  90,  while  American  Locomotive 
preferred  stock,  which  has  paid  its  7  per 
cent,  dividend  ever  since  the  company 
came  into  existence  in  1901,  is  quoted 
around  102.  In  both  cases  the  common 
stocks  have  not  paid  any  dividends  for 
years,  but  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Com- 
pany shows  a  deficit  after  paying  its 
preferred  dividend,  while  the  Americaii 
Locomotive  Company  earned  its  preferred 
dividend  with  a  satisfactory  margin." 

The  writer  then  gives  a  list  of  "  seasoned 
l)ref erred  investments,"  with  price  and 
jdeld,  and  comments  further:  ' 


Company 

P.c. 

Atchison 5  n.c. 

Baltimort'  &  Ohio 4  n.c. 

St.  Paul 7  n.c. 

Reading  first 4  n.c. 

Reading  second 4  n.c. 

Norfolk  &  West 4  n.c. 

Union  Pacific 4  n.c. 

American  Smelting. ...   7  cum 

.American  ."^ugar 7  cum. 

American  Tobacco ....   0  cum, 

General  Chemical 6  cum 

National  Biscuit 7  cum- 

National  Lead 7  ciun 

U.S.  Steel 7  cum. 


"The  only  class  of  preferred  stocks, 
however,  which  can  be  classed  on  a  par 
with  bonds  for  investment  -  purposes  are 
the  preferred  stocks  of  corporations, 
which  have  paid  dividends  on  both  classes 
of  their  stock  for  a  number  of  years; 
The  tabh^  herewith  gives  the  preferred 
stocks  of  seven  railroads  and  of  seven  in- 
dustrials, which  corporations  have  paid 
dividends  on  the  common  stocks  for  the 
last  ten  years  without  interruption.  The 
only  (exception  is  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  passed  its  common 
dividend  for  one  year  in  1915. 

"Practi<'ally  these  pr(»f erred  stocks  are 
just  as  saf«;  an  investment  as  any  first- 
class  bond,  with  the  great  advantage  of 
yielding  from  (4  "^  percent,  to  6K  interest 
per  annum,  which  (compares  very  favorably 
\\'ith  the  yield  of  4  to  4}-^  per  cent,  for 
a  first-class  bond.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
t  he  bondholder  as  a  cr(>ditor  is  in  a  stronger 
position  than  the  preferred  stockholder,  as 
the  former  owns  part  of  th(>  corporation, 
l^ut  this  advantage  of  the  bondholder  is 
of  no  practical  coriseqtience  when  the  cor- 
poration is  of  sucdi  finan('ial  strength  as  the 
ones  mentioned  in  the  above  table.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  corjiorations  whicli 
ha\e  a  rather  poor  record  as  far  as  their 
dividends  are  concerned,  but  their  preferred 
stocks  may  at  present  be  considered  ab- 
solutely safe  investments.  To  this  class 
belong  the  i)ref«MTed  stocks  of  the  '  war- 
brid«>s,'  V\ki)  Bethlehem  Steel,  Baldwin 
Locomotive,  (\mtral  I^eather,  etc.  These 
corporations  have  made  stich  tremendous 
profits  during  the  war  that  dividends  on 
lluMr  conunon  st(«'ks  seem  assured  for  a 
great  many  years  to  come. 

"Investing  in  preferred  stocks  of  cor- 
porations, which  have  a  good  ten-j'ear 
record  with  regard  to  the  dividend  on 
th(>ir  conunon  stocks,  may  be  strongly 
recommentled  to  the  most  conservative 
investor." 


Over  the  Prunes. — First  Landlady — 
"  1  manage  to  keep  my  boardei-s  longer 
than  you  do." 

Skcond  Landlady — "  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
You  keep  them  so  thin  that  they  look 
longer  than  they  really  are."  —  The 
Pathfinder. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

May  4.— The  French  hold  and  enlari?e 
their  positions  at  Dead  Alan's  Hill, 
despite  a  \iolent  bombardment  by  the 
Germans.  A  French  offensive  is  noted 
in  the  Cheppy  Wood,  in  the  Argonne. 
The  Germans  inflict  some  punishment 
on  the  British  hnes  at  Moncliv.  The 
population  of  Metz  is  reported'ordered 
to  evacuate. 

May  o. — The  German  bombardment  of  the 
"Hill  304"  district  and  of  Avocourt 
and  Caurettes  Woods  continues  un- 
abated. A  less  violent  but  continuous 
bombardmsnt  is  maintained  east  of  the 
Meuse. 

IVfay  6. — The  German  attempt  to  take 
•'Hill  304"  continues.  A  few  of  the 
French  trenches  are  gained,  as  the 
result  of  an  "unprecedented"  attack. 
The  French  occupy  a  German  trench 
near  Fort  Douaumont. 

May  7. — The  Crown  Prince's  forces  make 
fm-ther  gains  at  "Hill  304,"  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  Following  the 
two-days'  bombardment  they  seize 
trenches  on  the  east  slope,  near'Bethin- 
court  Brook,  an  acknowledged  weak 
point  in  the  French  defense.  The 
German  holdings  are  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  hill.  Berhn  reports  the 
failm-e  of  a  French  attack  at  Thiaumont 
Farm,  east  of  the  Meuse.  Much  artil- 
lerj^  acti\ity  is  reported  on  the  British 
front. 

May  8.— The  attack  on  "Hill  .304"  is 
sUghtly  shifted  to  the  west  in  a  sharp 
drive  on  "Hill  287,"  of  which  a  portion, 
known  as  "The  Ant-Hill,"  is  ah-eady 
in  German  hands.  Paris  reports  this 
halted  by  fire-curtain  and  mitrailleuses. 
The  German  statement  claims  that  the 
crest  of  "Hill  304"  is  reached  and  all 
positions  are  held.  A  German  attack 
in  the  region  of  Dixmude  is  checked 
by  the  Belgians. 

May  9. — Paris  reports  the  repulse  of  three 
German  attacks  of  great  violence  on 
"Hill  304"  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
A  fourth  attac^k,  it  is  said,  is  stopt  before 
it  has  time  to  leave  its  position.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  French  defense 
is  said  to  be  the  extensive  use  of  mitrail- 
leuses in  the  front  trenches,  cutting 
down  materially  the  number  of  men 
needed  there. 

May  10. — Another  heavy  attack  by  the 
Germans  on  the  "Hill  304"  region  is 
reported  frustrated  by  the  French 
defense. 


GENERAL 

April  30. — Food  and  Socialist  riots  are  re- 
ported in  Vienna,  with  many  casualties 
and  arrests. 

May  3. — An  Austrian  air-squadron  attacks 
the  barracks  and  other  buildings  at 
Ravenna,  Italy,  escaping  unharmed. 
A  reconnoitering  squadron  of  torpedo- 
boats  meets  four  Italian  destroyers 
southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
engaging  in  a  combat  at  long  range, 

Petrograd  reports  a  repulse  of  the  Turks 
at  Baiburt,  in  tlie  Caucasus,  and  the 
occupation  of  Turkish  trencdies  l)ef(jre 
Erzingan. 

May  4. — Another  contingent  of  Russian 
troops  disembarks  at  Marseilles. 

May  5. — The  executions  of  four  more  Irish 
rebels  are  announced.  The  condemned 
are  Joseph  Plunkett,  Edward  Daly, 
Michael  O'Hanrahan,  and  William 
Pearse.  The  first-named  is  the  eighth 
of  his  family  to  be  executed  by  the 
British  Government  for  treason. 

On  the  Austro-Italian  front,  Rome  claims 
heavy  Austrian  losses  in  the  Giudiearia 


Erected  in  Three  Days— 

A  Permanent 

All-Steel  Building 

These  substantial  fireproof  Iniildings  are  great 
savers  of  time  ami  money.  Quickly  erected  and 
easy  to  take  down  and  move  from  one  location  to 
another.  Tlie  only  tool  required  is  a  hammer. 
Held  absolutely  rigid  by  means  of  a  simple  lock- 
ing device.  More  economical  than  wood— never 
wear  out  and  can  he  used  over  and  over  again. 


^hnSteel 

uildings 


Made  from  interchangeable  pressed  steel  panels 
— strong  and  permanent.  Provided  with  steel 
sash,  steel  doors  and  steel-tile  roof.  Fireproof — 
approved  by  city  building  departments. 
Weather-tight,  sanitary,  rigid.  Especially  suit- 
able for  garages,  storehouses,  factories,  offices, 
schools,  hospitals,  cottages,  election  booths, 
boat  houses,  etc.  Widely  used  by  manufac- 
turers, railroads,  contractors,  etc. 

Send    for  This   Free   Book 

Write  for  this  free  Ijook  and  learn  all  abuut   Kalin 
Steel  Buildings  and  their  many  uses. 
Shows  the  various  styles  anc 
and  the  simple  nietliodof  erec- 
tion. Address  Dept.  P-36. 


ncas 


.Summer  Paradise  X 

THE  ADIRONDACKS— LAKE  GEORGE- 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN— AUSABLE  CHASM 
—LAKE  PLACID  — SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
— COOPERSTOWN—PLATTSBURG 
And  150  Other  Delightful  Vacation  Resorts 

Ik'autifully  illustrated  36o-|)agc  Vacation 

('■uidc — "A  Summer  Paradise" — covering 

all  resorts  in  this  3>^  million  acre  territory 

■ — -6c  postage.     Illustrated  folders 

mS^.  of  any  section  free, 

//^^     Address:  M.J. POWERS, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Delaware  &  Hud.son  R.R.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Let  Us  Plan  Your 

Vacation  Tours 

To  Colorado  and  Utah 
California 
Yellowstone  Park 
Puget  Sound  Country 
Alaska  and  the  Black  Hills 

LOW  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 

affording  a  wide  choice  of  routes, 
numerous  side  trips,  liberal  re- 
turn limits. 

Seven  fast  splendidly  equip* 
ped  tlirougli  trains  leave  the 
new  Chicago  Terminal  at  con- 
venient hours  daily. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  an  at- 
tractive itinerary,  furnish  illustrated 
booklets  and  full  information  regarding 
rates,  schedules,  etc. 

Chicago  & 
North  Western  Ry. 

A.  C.Johnson,  P.T.  M. 
CA.Cairns,  G.P.  &  T.A. 
nVllt>5  Chicago*  III. 
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^uncture-^roof 


PNEUMATIC 

Guaranteed 
Under  a 
CASH 
REFUND 


DRIVE  A  NAIL  INTO  THE  TREAD  of  a 
LEE  Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic  Tire  and  one  of 
the  small  impenetrable  discs  in  the  three  layer  disc 
shield,  deep  in  the  rubber  of  the  cushion,  WILL 
TURN  THE  POINT  ASIDE  before  it  can 
reach  and  pierce  the  carcass  or  inner  tube. 


LEE 


PNEUMATIC!    NON-SKID     PUNCTURE -PROOF 

the  world's  greatest  pneumatic  tire  improvement 
because  Puncture-Proof  Guaranteed,  yet  resiliency, 
wearing  power  and  appearance  are  unimpaired. 
The  vanadiumized  rubber,  which  has  double 
toughness,  allows  a  written  guarantee  of  5,000 
Miles  of  Service  on  any  road. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  «  L" 

LEE  TIRE  ac  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  i88j 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 


Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities 
Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Phone  Directory 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent-  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Executors  offer  this 
Country  Place— cost 
$20,000— for  immedi- 
ate sale  at  $11,500 

Chestnut  Lodge,"  located  in  a  4- 
acre  garden  spot.  Hudson  River  coun- 
try— wonderful  Catslcill  views.  Modern 
home,  10  bedrooms  with  4  baths.  Modern 
plumbing.  Cold  mountain  spring-  water.  Laifj-e 
living  room.  Several  open  fireplaces.  Stone 
fi'unige,  stable,  cow  barn  and  greenhouse  — all  in 
excellent  repair.  Great  variety  of  flowering 
shrubs.  Garden.  Orchard.  A  3000-foot  drive 
bordered  Iny  25-year-old  maples  leads  to  this 
lionieiike  house.  Cost,  $20,000.  Offered, 
#11,500.  Furnished  if  desired.  Ready  fo,  im- 
mediate occupancy.  For  pictures,  plans  and 
terms,  address  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  H.  Steenken,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 


Gardening  Difficulties 
Solved 


2r)()(|uestit)ns  rfgrirdiu'^:  KJifdf  niiig  -litlicultips. 
The  iiiftumation  jrivtMi  is  juarlical  and  tn  th-- 
point,  mill  will  meet  all  ordinary  difttcnltics 
thut  ("onf  loiit  thi'  posscssiir  uf  :i  ^ardtm.  With 
tiumeraiis   illustrations.        Cloth  •bottnii. 
Co  cents  net;  postpaid  07  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagiialls   Company.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


TO   KEEP   CLEAN 


USE 


LANE'S  H-C 

AUTO  JACK 


Long  Handle 
Control 


LANt  BRO.S.  COMPANY.  Makers,  143  Clover  St.,  PouRhkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Valley,  the  upiXT  Astico  Valloy,  and 
in  the  Mannolata  /ahiv.  Pahi/.zo,  in 
tin;  Caniic  sector,  is  shelled  by  the 
Austrians,  the  Italians  replyinf^:  with 
a  bombardment  of  Mautern,  in  the 
Gail  Valley.  Cnkla,  in  the  Plezzo 
sector,  is  repeatedly  attacked  by  Aus- 
trian forces,  but  without  effect,  say 
Italian  dispatches. 

Renewed  activity  is  reported  along  the 
entire  Russian  front.  The  Germans 
attack  the  village  of  Dombrovka,  but 
Petrograd  claims  a  Russian  advantage 
here,  gained  by  counter-attack.  Rus- 
sian reports  claim  success  also  in  a 
surprize-attack  at  Lake  Med. 

Copenhagen  reports  that  the  latest 
German  official  announcement  of  the 
Prussian  casualties  to  date  is  2,5.'>7,124. 

The  British  estimate  of  losses  for  all 
Germany,  exclusive  of  naval  or  colonial 
losses,  is  2,822,907. 

May  6. — Petrograd  reports  a  repulse  of  the 
Turks  at  Primorsky,  in  the  Caucasus. 
Near  Bagdad,  at  Sermalkerind,  the 
Turks  suffer  severely  and  fall  back  on 
the  capital. 

The  Norwegian  Government  formally 
notifies  the  British  and  French  Go\'ern- 
ments  that  she  can  not  admit  their 
interpretation  of  the  rules  of  The 
Hague  Convention  of  1907,  concerning 
the  seizure  at  sea  of  neutral  mails. 

A  semiofficial  statement  is  issued  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British  Minister  of 
Blockade,  answering  the  declaration 
in  the  German  note  of  the  4th  that 
Great  Britain  has  violated  international 
laws,  and  is  conducting  her  blockade 
less  humanely  than  is  Germany. 

May  7. — Countess  Markiewicz,  said  to  be 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  recent  Irish 
rebellion,  is  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
British  authorities,  but  the  sentence  is 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  The 
sentences  of  eighteen  other  rebels  are 
commuted  to  imprisonment  of  varying 
terms. 

.\ustrian  troops  are  rushed  to  the  Isonzo 
front  to  meet  an  anticipated  Italian 
drive. 

The  White  Star  hner  C(/wr?c  is  torpedoed 
off  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland,  138 
miles  west  of  Fastnet,  and  subsequently 
sinks.  No  passengers  were  abroad.  The 
captain  asserts  no  Avarning  was  given. 

Corfu  reports  the  sinking  by  a  mine  of  a 
Russian  transport  carrj'ing  soldiers  to 
France.  About  600  lives  are  lost.  The 
British  battle-ship  Russell  is  lost  also  by 
a  mine  in  the  Mediterranean. 

General  Petain,  hero  of  Verdim,  is  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  armies 
between  Soissons  and  Verdun.  Gen. 
Robert  George  Nivelle  succeeds  Petaia 
in  charge  of  the  local  operations. 

May  8. — Four  more  Irish  rebels  are  shot: 
"Cornelius  Colbert,  p]dnmnd  Kent, 
Michael  Mallon,  and  J.J.  Houston. 

Russian  operations  against  the  Turks 
are  reported  successful  at  Erzingan, 
Dial)ekr,  and  Bagdad.  In  each  case 
lu>avy  Turkish  losses  are  claimed.  The 
army  near  Diabekr  is  engaged  iu  driv- 
ing "the  Turks  out  of  the  range  of 
mountains  to  the  northeast. 

The  1  louse  of  Commons  adopts  the  day- 
light-saving resolution,  whereby  all 
clocks  in  Great  Britain  will  be  moved 
forward  one  hoin-  between  May  20  and 
S(>pt ember  30.  It  is  calculated  that 
*12.r)00.(KK)  in  fuel  and  lighting  will 
be  .saved. 

Prince  Bernhard  \on  Biilow,  si>-calUHl 
"Peace  Minister."  is  called  into  con- 
ferenc«>  with  the  Kaiser  at  Great 
Gentral  Arn\y  Hi'adquarters. 
May  9. — Petrograd  Jeporls  that  the 
Russian  Army  operating  .southwest  of 
Kermanshah,    Persia,   captures   Kasr-i- 
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Shirin,  on  the  Dijala  Ri\'pr,  2o  miles 
from  the  bordor  and  150  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  Bagdad.  The  Dijala 
enters  the  Tigi-is  below  Bagdad  and  a 
ser\aeeable  road  follows  its  course 
thither  from  Kasr-i-Shirin. 

May  10.— The  thirteenth  Irish  rebel  to  be 
executed,  Thomas  Kent,  of  Coole, 
near  Fermoy,  is  reported  shot. 


MEXICAN-BORDER  WAR 

May  5. — At  Ojo  Azules,  sLx  troops  of  the 
Eleventh  Cavalry,  under  ^lajor  Howze, 
overtake  the  largest  of  the  scattei-ed 
Villa  bands  and  disperse  it,  killing 
fifty-five,  and  wounding  and  taking 
prisoner  many  others,  without  a  singh* 
American  casualty. 
Mexican  bandits,  said  to  be  commanded 
by  Cervantes,  the  leader  at  Columbus, 
N.  M.,  cross  the  border  and  attack 
Glenn  Springs,  Tex.  .\fter  a  three- 
horn'  fight  they  are  driven  off  by 
Sergeant  A.  Smith  and  eight  men  of 
Troop  A  of  the  Fom-teenth  Ca\ah'y, 
who  lose  three  killed.  At  least  two 
ciWlians  are  reported  killed.  The  ban- 
dits flee  south  to  Bouquillas,  where 
they  burn  and  loot. 

May  f).— General  Carranza  ratifies  the 
tentati\"e  agreement  of  General  Obregon 
and  General  Scott,  sa\'e  for  a  few 
minor  details.  President  Wilson  has 
ah-eady  ratified  it  iit  tolo. 

IMay  8.— Two  troops  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry 
arrive  at  Marathon,  Tex.,  to  begin  the 
pursuit  of  the  Mexican  bandits  who 
attacked  Glenn  Springs.  According  to 
latest  reports,  fifty  ISlexicans  were 
killed  in  that  attack.  General  Persh- 
ing reports  his  troops  greatly  hampered 
by  forest-  and  prairit^fires  set  by  the 
INIexicans. 

iSl&y  9. — Eleven  companies  of  coast  artil- 
lery, comprising  1.000  men,  Avith  fi\e 
batteries  of  field  artillery,  are  ordered 
to  the  border.  The  National  Guard 
of  Texas,  Aj-izona,  and  New  Mexico  are 
called  out  for  duty  on  the  border,  and, 
in  addition,  three  regiments  of  regular 
infantry,  the  Third,  Thirtieth,  and 
Twenty-first.  * 

At  a  renewal  of  the  Obregon-Scott  con- 
ference, General  Obregon  ofi'ers  to  place 
a  large  Mexican  guard-force  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  border,  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  bandit-raids, 
provided  this  country  consents  to  with- 
draw its  troops  on  any  fixt  date. 

May  10. — Consul  Edwards  in  Juarez  re- 
ceives orders  from  Washington  to  speed 
the  removal  of  aU  civilian  Americans 
from  his  distric-t  at  once.  General 
Pershing  is  ordered  to  fall  back  and 
shorten  the  line  of  communication. 

Admiral  Winslow,  in  command  of  the 
American  naval  squadron  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  reports  that  ninety- 
one  American  refugees  have  been  taken 
from  the  two  ports  of  Manzanillo  and 
Mazatlan. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

May  7. — The  French  canal  connecting  the 
Rhone  and  Saono  rivers  with  the  sea 
at  Marseilles  is  completed  and  officially 
opened. 

May  8. — A  general  strike  on  all  railroads 
is  ordered  in  Spain  by  a  representative 
congress  of  labor-leaders. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

May  4. — The  President  receives  Germany's 
submarine  note,  in  which  Germany  re- 
pudiates any  implication  of  intentional 
destruction     of    vessels    regardless    of 


The  Choice  of  "Motorwise"  Men 

When  automobile  manufacturers  buy  equipment — there 
"are  Reasons"  for  their  final  choice. 

They  call  into  consultation  their  engineers — their  pro- 
duction men — their  metal  men — in  fact,  all  the  expert 
knowledge  at  their  command  is  mobilized  on  the  subject. 

No  error  is  permissible — their  judgment  is  at  stake^ 
their  business  is  in  the  balance — they  must  be  sure. 

.  Look  at  this  FEDERAL  File— It  tells  the  story— the 
men  behind  the  constantly  growing  list  of  automobile 
manufacturer  owners  of  the  Federal  Motor  Trucks  are 
"Motorwise." 

They  are  sure  they  are  right — and  their  Federals  are 
daily  proving  their  judgment  sound. 

Reports  on  the  Actual  Daily  Work  accomplished  by  Federals  in 
the  Automobile  or  any  other  Business — are  furnished  gladly  by 
our  Traffic  Experts.  Also  "  Traffic  News"  sent  monthly  on  request. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


1]4.   S  and   3%  Ton   Trucks — Worm  Drive  Exclusively. 
Federd,  Motor  Trucks  sold  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
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otocks''"'Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  today  lor  Booklit  B-2  "Tlio  Partial  Pa>  inent 
Plan,"  which  explains  thoroughly  our  method  by 
which  you  may  i)urihase  Stocks  and  Bonds  in  any 
amount — from  one  sliare  or  bond  up,  by  making 
a  small  first  payment  and  the  balance  in  convenient 
monthly  installments.  You  receive  all  dividends 
while  completing  payments.  You  may  sell  your 
securities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in 
market. 

Free  Booklet  B-3  "The  Partial  Payment 
Pliin."  Gives  full  information  of  tliis 
nu'thcxl  wliicli  appeals  to  tlirifty  men 
and  women  iu  all  parts  of  the  country 

SHEi-Jpoi^MORCAK 


ii 


42  Broadway         New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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i:fi\r.M;HmJiM:V.iH;niiJj«i;>fl 


UViStWulHO 


View  ofjrih 


t:i\c  iliiuiediate  rfUt-f  t^j  tired,  acliiu^' 
rest  the  body  aiul  aid  Nature  t<»  re- 
st,ire  normal  strength  to  weakened     /-.tci 
.iri'hes.       Relieve   and   prevent     yVAlilYA 
Hat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct       xicSIJa^ 
Write  for  Booklet  and  . 
Free  10-Day  Trial  Offer  I 


Mtwitli  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-ARead#  St.  N.Y 


Sharpens   Safety    Blades    Perfectly 

At  last  the  perfect  sharpener — the 

STAG  SHARPENER 

The  only  sharpener  thai  li.-tli  hODee  and  stiopi 
all  makes  of  safety  llhule^■  Kei'ps  hhides  in  per- 
fect shaving  conditiitn.  Makrs  old 
tdadeslwtter  than  new.  Surpris- 
ingly simple.  Roller  iu  holder  aut4>niati<-ully 

sets   l)l:ido  always  at  Correct   honing   and 

stropping  an^lc.    Thumb  lock  makes  it 

ensy  tx>  insert  and  remove  bladea.    >tcnyily 

niekeled  holder   barber*H  hone  and  strop  in 

neat  box,  coniplete,  nostpold,  $1.00.  Try 

it   10  dayn,   money   nark 

if  not  satisfactory. 

Uoal< 


DoalersWrite  for  Special  iT^^^^tJ 
Introductjrv  Offer      I  |  1  ^  *?  * 

STAG  CO-       I  Ivr*^ 

82  So.  Statu  St..  Chicago  1^^^ 
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tlioii-  uature  or  nationality,  complains 
bitterly  of  British  rosponsihility  for 
tln>  present  state  of  afl'airs,  ami  declares 
that  no  mercluvnt-\  essels  shall  be  sunk 
without  warnintj  or  Avitliout  saving 
human  lives,  unless  the  sliips  attemj^t  to 
escape  or  offer  i-esistanee,  but  asserts 
that  "it  must  reserve  to  itself  com- 
plete liberty  of  decision"  in  case  the 
British  (Jo\ernment  can  not  be  brought 
to  book  by  the  United  States. 

The  General  Board  of  the  Navy  reports 
to  Congi'ess  that  reattainment  of  the 

•  place  of  second  in  the  world's  na\  al 
strengtli  will  cost  th(>  United  States 
$791,441,207  in  initial  outlay.  The  plan 
proposes  one  more  vessel  in  each  class 
than  Germany  has  at  present. 

May  6. — Cooperating  with   tlie   American 
Telephone    and    Tclt'grai)h     Company, 


Secretary  Daniels  mobilizes  thecountry's 
media  of  communication,  issuing  orders 
and  receixing  n^ports  in  connection 
witii  \es.s(^ls  in  many  Anu>rican  i)orts, 
and  at  sea  as  far  away  as  Honolulu, 
dei)ending  principally  on  the  radio- 
telephone. 

jSIay  8. — The  PresidiMit  dispatches  a  reply 
to  Germany's  note,  accepting  the 
(Jerman  promises  as  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  sul)marine  warfare,  l)ut  refusing 
to  regard  them  as  contingent  on  any 
action  betw«vn  lliis  country  and  any 
other  country. 

^^ay  9. — The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  proposes,  \\\i\\  an  urgent 
plea  for  immediate  action,  that  Con- 
gress support  the  Administration  Ship- 
Purchase  Bill,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
aWU     provide     between     500,0(X)     and 


700,000  extra  tonnage  for  our  merchant 
marine. 
May  10.— Secretary  Lansing  announces 
the  receijjt  of  a  note  from  Germany 
admitting  that  a  [/-boat  commander 
sank  the  <S'«.s6'<'.r,  and  promising  in- 
demnity and  the  punishment  of  the 
commander. 

GENERAL 

May  4. — Troops  arrive  to  take  charge  of 
the  strike  situation  in  Pittsburg.  Be- 
tween 5,000  and  10.000  more  men  go 
on  strike. 

May  6. — Hostile  attempts  are  made  in 
Santo  Domingo  to  overthi-ow  President 
Jiminez,  but  American  Minister  Rus- 
sell warns  officials  that  armed  inter- 
vention will  take  place  within  seventy- 
t  wo  hom-s  unless  the  two  factions  come 
to  a  peaceful  agreement. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

No  better  way  to  view  the  lovely 
scenery  of  this  historic  river  than 
from  the  decks  of  a  swift,  palatial 
Day  Line  steamer. 

"WASHINGTON  IRVING" 

"ROBERT  FULTON" 

"HENDRICK  HUDSON" 

"ALBANY" 

The    fastest    and    most    beautifully 

appointed    river     steamers    in    the 

world. 

Service  daily,  except  Sunday, 
between  New  York  and  Albany. 
Al!  through  rail  tickets  via  New 
York  Central  or  West  Shore  R.R. 
accepted  on  all  boats.  Orchestra, 
restaurant. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  summer  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Including:  Alaskan  Coast,  White  Pass, 
Atlin  Lakes,  the  K.lnnclike.Vukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Frequent  Departures  in  May  and  June. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

WcL-kl  y  Tours.  includin.ifGrana  Cany  on, 
Vos^mite,  \  ellowslone.  Ca!iforni,i  aid 
Canadian  Rockies. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal   Sum- 
mer Tours,  June  24  and  July  8 

Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  8. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

I>i-i>t.  .'..  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York       IMiila.       ('liir;i^,,        Sun  Fraiu-isi'o 


THE   BUREAU   OF 
UNIVERSITY   TRAVEL 

SUMMER  TOURS 

JAPAN  CHINA 

THE  OUTDOOR  TOUR 

THE    CIVIC    TOUR 

PREHISTORIC    AMERICA 

THE    HISTORY    TOUR 

Di'taileil  A)iii<iitii<e»!evls  ReuJy 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19   I'rinlty  Place  Boston,  Masti. 


The  Land  of 
Fishing  Thrills 

A    Sportsman's    Paradise 
where  the  cool  waters  of 

Wild,    Unspoiled 
Lakes  and  Rivers 

Give  the  .salmon 
and  speckled 
trout  and  gamy 
black  bass  tiKiit- 
infi  qualities  to 
delight  the  most 
ardent  an.i»ler, 
making 

ALGONQUIN 

PARK  (Ontario) 

A  vacation  territory  to 
droam  about. 

2000  Feet  Above  the  Sea 

Fine  acioniniodations  for 
tliose  wlio  love  the  social 
side  of  resort  life  can  be 
had    at    Highland    Inn 
at     Algonquin      Pat'k 
Station  or  in  the  novel 
and   comfortable    Log 
Cainps     Nonijnigan 
and  Minnesing. 
For  full  urforNuition,  rates  and  illustrated 
(id-.'erlisiiig  matter,  write  or  apply 
Jor  Booklet  No.  jj  to 

J.  D.  McDonald,  917  Merchants  Loan  & 
Trust  BIdg,,  Chicago;  F.  P.  Dwyer,  290 
Broadway,  New  York;  E.  H.  Boynton,  256 
Washington  Street,  Boston;  A.  B.  Chown, 
507  Park  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Berkshires. 

OPENS  JUNE  17. 
HOWE    &    TWOROGER,    Managers. 

Address,  until  May  30th,  care  Hotel  Bel- 
mont, 42d  St.,  New  York. 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

MAINE 


WHERE 
TO  GO 


WHAT 
TO  SEE 


Maine  is  a  big  state  of  varied  and 
surpassing  interest.  You  cannot  see  it 
all  in  a  day  but  you  can  make  most 
of  your  lime  by  selecting  Portland  as 
your  starting  place.  Near  such  famous 
recreation  places  as  Casco  Bay,  with 
its  365  wooded  islands.  Cape  Eliza- 
beth and  Falmouth  Foreside.  Surf 
bathing,  sailing,  fishing.  Through 
train  and  boat  service  from  New  York 
am'  Boston,  with  10-day  stop-over 
privileges.  Illustrated  Folder  or  Hotel 
List  mailed  free  on  request. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

31  ElxchaitKC  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


C I  CI  5  5  i  f  i  e  cl    Col  u  in  n  5 


PERSONAL 


CA.SH — For  any  discarded  jewelrj';  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  groods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


.V  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  permanent 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  consumers. 
New  sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
yon  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Commission  contract  worth  550  to  SI 50  week- 
ly to  li\e  wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rock, 
hacked  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati  Fine  Arts  Company 
2 1  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

W  ILL  ADVANCE  expenses  and  pay  straight 
weekly  salary  of  J18.00  to  man  or  woman  with 
fair  education  and  good  references.  No  can- 
vassing. .Staple  line.  Old  established  firm.  (;. 
M.  Nichols,  Philadelplua,  Pa.,  Pepper  BIdg. 


ARE  YOU  AMBITIOUS?  DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  M.\KE  MORE  xVlONEY?  You  can  con- 
sideralily  increase  your  earnings  by  using 
some  of  your  spare  time  selling  a  fine  line  of 
high  grade  cigars  to  your  friends  and  acQtiain- 
tances  at  wholesale  factory  prices.  Only  one 
represcntati>'e  in  each  town  or  city.  I-et  me 
tell  von  how  to  get  started  in  vour  own  busi- 
ness. Write  todav.  EDGAR  E.  I'HIIXIP.S. 
Inc.,  2S6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

INSURANCE    SALES    LETTERS 

INSURANCE  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
salesmen  are  using  IlnH's  sales  letter  ser\ice. 
So  can  vou.    Reipiesl  particulars  15LD. 

WILLIAM  S.  HULL,  Madison,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOVS 


BETHLEHEM 
BACH    FESTIVAL 

May  26  —  4  P.  M.  and  8  P.  M. 

CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

May  27  —  2  P.  M.  and  5  P.  M. 

MASS  IN   B   MINOR 

LEHIGH    UNIVERSITY 
SOUTH     BETHLEHEM,    PA. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  MANUFACTURERS  BUY 
are  the  kind  we  get  for  Inventors.  For  proof 
and  reliable  free  book,  write  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.  713  Barrister  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
I'ooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Manufacturers  are  writ- 
ing for  patents  procured  through  me.  Three 
Ixjokswith  list  hundreds  of  inventions  wanted 
sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your  invention. 
Advice  free.  R.  B.  OWEN,  4S  Owen  BIdg.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and'escape  salaried  drudgeiy  for  lite.  Leant 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. .Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
A.MERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HELP  WANTED 


MEN— WOMEN. WANTED.  $7S.oo month. 
Government  jobs.  Vacancies  constantly. 
Write  for  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
Kra.nklin  Institute,  Dept.  L121,  Roches- 
ter. N.  V. 


Travel  and  Pesorr  Dircctoru 


The  Finest  Summer  Cruise 
On  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 


[0P 


WALDORF 


kllK'I'i 


pciual  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthful- 
ncss  to  a  European  cruise.  Visiting 
HALIFAX.  Nova  .sVo/;,;.  the  lund  of 
l';v;ingcliuc.  and  ST.  JOHNS.  AVt. ■/>>». i,/- 
IdiiJ,  the  Norway  of  .\mcrira,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STIC  IM  l.\.\(> 
and  KLOKIZEL,  litted  with  every  con- 
venience Mid  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  every  essential  expense.  7  days 
M  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entile  trip.  Reduced  rates  for 
superior  accommodations.  June.  Sei)t..an(l 
C)i  I.     Write  today  for  illus.  booklet  0. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  — ALASKA 

Two  Scl('<l  I'art  irs  oiyanizrtl  l)v 

THE    DEAN     TOURS 

Sciul  tor  Booklet 
101  DevoiiKblre  Street,  Kontuii,  Mbsk. 


SEATTLE 

THE 

A  fine,  new  hotel,  ofterinK  exceptional 
accommodations  and  .service.  European 
plan — f  1.00  a  day  and  up.    Excellent ' 
cuisine.   Write  for  Pacific  Northwest 
lileratuie.      C.   K.   l)OlGl..\.S   Mv:i. 


The  United  States 

li->    the    Twentieth    Century 
By  Pierre  Loroy-BeauHeu 

Translated  by  II.  .VddinRton  Bruce.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  .\meriia 
since  Bryce's  "American  Coinnuinwealth.' 

St>o,  cloth.  400  />ii,i;i'.s-.  $;.oo  iirl. 

Funk   &   Wainialls  Company.  Pablithtrt 
334-360  Fourth  .\ venue.  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  "C.  L.  P.."  Morrisonvme,  X.  Y.,  and 
Several  Correspondents. —  The  Lexicographer 
has  to  thank  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  follow- 
ing: "  The  members  of  the  Logi.slative  Committees 
are  not  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  but  are  elected 
by  vote  of  the  House.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
is  not  and  can  not  be  Chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  is  even  excluded  from  member- 
ship on  that  committee.  Previous  to  the  great 
fight  a  few  years  ago  on  what  was  called  '  Cannon- 
ism,'  the  situation  was  as  previously  described; 
at  present,  however,  Rule  X  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  House  for  its  own  guidance  provides  that 
the  standing  committees  'shall  be  elected  by  the 
House  at  the  commencement  of  each  Congress,' 
and-  Section  47  of  the  same  rule  provides  that  a 
committee  on  rules  shall '  consist  of  ele-\"on  members 
of  which  the  Speaker  shall  not  be  a  member.' 
In  actual  practise  the  members  of  the  committees 
are  nominated  either  by  the  regularly  chosen 
'  floor  leaders '  of  the  respective  parties,  or  by  the 
party  caucuses  or  conferences,  an  agreement 
having  previously  been  i-eached  as  to  the  rep- 
resentation the  minority  party  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  on  each  committee.  At  present,  on  a 
committee  of  21  members  there  will  be  fotmd 
13  Democrats  and  8  Republicans.  Each  party, 
having  provided  for  the  nomination  of  its  own 
members  to  have  various  committee  assignments, 
the  two  lists  are  handed  to  the  'floor  leader'  of  the 
majority.  On  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  he  puts 
these  names  regularly  in  nomination.  Any 
member  may  move  to  amend  the  list  by  striking 
out  names  and  inserting  others,  but,  of  course, 
this  is  not  ordinarily  done.  The  list  prepared  by 
the  party  leader,  or  by  the  nominating  committee 
appointed  by  the  party  caucus,  will  ordinarily  be 
elected  by  the  House  without  change.  The 
committees  of  the  present  Congress  were  elected 
December  14,  1915." 

"N.  J.,"  Mason  City,'  111. — ^"Please  tell  me  if 
there  is  justification  for  the  use  of  the  colon  in 
such  a  sentence  as  'The  players  were:  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Smith.'  " 

The  use  of  the  colon  is  justifiable  Avhen  intro- 
ducing a  long  list  or  category,  but  not  in  such 
a  short  sentence  as  the  one  submitted,  where  the 
meaning  is  clear  if  it  be  omitted;  as,  "The  players 
were  Brown,  Jones,  and  Smith." 

"M.  L.  L.,"  Lytton,  Cal. — "  (1)  How  is  the 
Avord  'chiropodist'  commonly  pronounced?  Ac- 
cording to  my  dictionary,  it  should  be  'itiropo- 
dist,'  with  a  long  'i,'  but  I  hear  it  pronounced 
almost  invariably  's/iiropodist,'  the  'i'  short. 
(2)  Which  expression  is  correct:  'We  are  very 
desirous  of  maintaining  our  position,'  or,  'We  are 
very  desirous  to  maintain  our  position"?  (3)  A 
friend  insists  that  'bomb'  sliould  be  pronounced 
'bimi,'  and  showed  me  an  old  school  dictionary 
using  that  jjronunciation.  I  hold  that  that 
pronunciation  is  obsolete.  Am  I  wrong  or  right 
in  my  assertion?" 

(1)  Your  dictionary  is  right,  the  ch  has  the 
hard  sound  of  k  and  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  has 
the  diphthongal  sound  heard  in  "aisle."  There  is 
no  authority  for  the  sh  sound  or  for  the  short  i. 
(2)  "Desirous  of  maintaining  our  position"  is  the 
better  form,  this  adjective  taking  the  preposition 
of  in  modem  English,  the  form  with  io  being  now 
obsolete.  (3)  The  word  bomb  has  two  pronuncia- 
tions: (1)  bum,  with  the  u  as  in  "but";  and  (2) 
bom,  with  the  o  as  in  "not." 

"L.  M.  S.,"  Columbia,  Mo. — "When  and  how 
did  the  expression  'no  bones'  originate?" 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  expression 
"to  make  no  l)ones"  about  a  thing,  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  scruples  about  doing  it,  or  finding 
no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  it,  are  not  generally 
known.  It  can  1)0  tra<;ed  in  English  literature  as 
far  back  as  Nicholas  Udal,  who  uses  tht;  expres- 
sion in  his  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus  (1.542),  since 
which  time  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
phrase  may  have  related  to  tlie  eating  of  a  piece 
of  meat,  which  would  go  dowri  easily  enough  if 
there  were  no  bones  in  it,  but  with  difficulty  did 
it  contain  bone. 
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Maine  Woods 

A  whole  world  of  unusual,  healthful, 
never-to-be-forgotten  summer  pleasures. 

The  best  vacation  for  building, up  tired  bodies 
and  nerves. 

Explore  wild  lakes.  Camp  in  the  open,  take 
wonderful  canoe  trips,  try  game-fishing. 

Or  live  at  one  of  the  permanent  camps  or  summer 
hotels  among  the  lakes  and  woods,  with  their  vigorous 
out-door  life,  summer  sports  and  jolly  social  life. 

Expenses  most  moderate.  Only  lo  hours  from 
New  York. 

Send  for  booklet  A 
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VacationBooks 

Tliey  make  summer 
planning  easy. 

Rates,  capacity  and  other 
dependable  facts  concerning 
the  best  hotels,  boarding  houses 
and  camps  in  over  looo  New 
England  vacation  resorts. 

Including  the  White  Mountains, 
the  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  Lakes  and  Woods,  Berk- 
shire Hills,  Cape  Cod,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Casco  Bay, 
Penobscot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert  and  the 
ocean  coast  of  five  states. 

Send  for  booklet  B — state  region 
you  prefer. 
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ThcWhite  Mountains 

of  Nov  Hampshire 

The  secret  of  White  Mountain  air  is  high 
altitude  and  the  balm  of  spruce  and  pine.  It  restores 
tired  nerves,  gives  you  a  new  appetite,  makes  you  over. 

Thrilling  mountain  scenery,  mile-high  peaks,  loo-mLle  views. 

Days  of  health  and  gladnrss,  nights  of  wonderful  sleep.      Brilliant  social  life. 
Unsurpassed  hotels,  best  of  boarding  houses  at  moderate  rates. 
IO  hours  from  New  York.      Summer  train  schedule  in  effect  June  30. 

Send  for  booklet  C 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R. 
BOSTON  &  MAINE  R.R.  MAINE  CENTRAL  R.R. 

"SHPi 


For  booklets  and  information  address 

VACATION   BUREAU 

171  Broadway,  Room  IH,  New  York  City 


Russia  Before  and  After  the  War 


All  ;isti>ni>liin[;  desoi  iptiun  nf  tlie  (it'velupiiK'iits  the  \v;ir  has  oausod 
ill  tlie  Russian  people.  Russia  of  To-day,  liy  J.ilm  Foster  Fniser. 
exjilnininn  people,  eountrvand  futAiie.  Profusely  illustriiied;  cloth 
hound,  $1.50:  by  mail,  $1.62.  FUNK  &  WAG N ALLS 
COMPANY.  New  York. 
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I  Quaint  Cape  Cod  I 

i  The   charms   of   sea   shore 

I      and  country  life — the  sum- 
mer joys  you've  longed  for.     \ 

I   Vacation  Delights  | 

I  Warm  Sea-Bathing,  Fishing,  | 

I  Yachting,  Golf,  Automobiling,  I 

I  Tennis,    Horseback   Riding.  i 

I  Every  breeze  ar\  ocean  breeze.  i 

I         "Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay"         | 

i  Illustrated  booklets;  write  \acatioii  Bureau,  i 

I  Room  470,  171  Broadway.  New  York.  I 

I  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  i 

rMiiiiiiitiMiiitriiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiitiiiniiriiiniiHiiMniiiMniiiiiiiiiiitiiiiit~ 


Cii>  (Iier<>  now !  Voyage  i^  doliulitlul  \  i;i  Honolulu 
and  Samoa.  Splendid  10,0UU  ton,  twin-screw  .inifrirun  ste:inn'rs 
every  21  days  from  .San  Francisco  (June  13,  July  4,  25,  ing*  15, 
oto.).  Heturn  1st  class.  .-iiSSi.oO;  'ind  class.  $225;  including 
i'hina  and  Japan,  1st  class.  $5i5;  t*^  Honolulu.  $65.  Foldei-s  free. 

H.  E.  BURNETT,  17  Battery  Place.  New  York,  or 
Oceanic  S.  S.  Co..  <'.71  Market  St  . 
San  Ki  :in'M>-<'  >. 


3H0RT  LINE 


10  Minutes  a  Day 

tlevoted  to  tlie  practical  iiistnictions  ami  tlla- 
grains  in  Prof.  Dalton'snew  hook/'Swimiuiiisi 
Scientifically    Taught,"    ami    you    can    easily 


LEARN  HOW  TO  SWIM 


f'mf.  Dalton's  book  is  written  for  the 
ex[)ert  as  well  as  the  novice.    In  addi- 
tion  to  the  iiistnictions    in    the    (luuhi- 
nieiitals  of  swinuiiinjj.  lie  analyzes. wiili  te\t 
and  pictures,  the  various  stroues  used  by  profes- 
sionals, and  carefully  considers  the  value  of  each 
as  to  speed,  enduraiue,  etc. 

12mo,   cloth-bonnd,   illustrated.      Price   $1.26  net;   by 
mail  $1.35.    All  Booltstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Forty  Horse  Power 
Passenger  Four 

1875 


What  California  Thinks  of  Studebaker 


FOR  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  a 
car,  whether  he  live  in  San  Francisco 
or  MinneapoHs  or  New  Orleans  or  Bos- 
ton or  anywhere  in  the  entire  country, 
there  is  no  surer  and  more  trustworthy 
opinion  to  be  had  than  that  expressed  by 
the  State  of  California. 


In  the  year  1915,  the  official  registration 
of  the  four  leading  cars  for  the  State  of 
California  showed: 

1st— Studebaker:  15,718  cars;  2nd — 12,823  cars; 
3rd — 12,595  cars;  4th — one  half  as  many  as 
Studebaker.  Such  was  California's  judgment 
of  cars  selling  at  over  $500. 


California 's  Opinion  is  Authoritative 


Just  as  Detroit,  the  Home  of  Automobiles, 
picks  Studebaker  as  its  favorite,  so  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  of  wonderful  roads  and 
weather,  has  given  its  overwhelming 
judgment  in  favor  of  Studebaker. 

In  Detroit,  the  center  of  the  motor  industry — 
producing  three-fourths  of  the  couirVry's  cars — 
people  know  cars  from  the  technical  and  man- 
ufacturing sides. 

In  California,  with  more  miles  of  good  roads  per 
capita  than    any  other  State  (6  of  the  favorite 


tours   alone   covering   4710   miles)   and  climate 

that  permits  of  almost  daily  use  of  a  car  from 

one    year's    end    to  another — people  know  cars 

from    performance. 

The  city  that  knows  how  cars  are  BUILT — -and 

the   State  that  knows  how  cars  PERFORM — 

both  make  Studebaker  their  preference. 

In  California  the    figures  are  surprising.     Read 

the  list  above.      Picture  what  such  supremacy 

means. 

Then   think — can    any    man    who    buys   a    car, 

ignore   such    decisive    judgment    in  his   choice? 

See  the  cars  that  California  prefers! 


Studebaker    offers   a    complete    line    of  high-grade  cars 
from  $850  to  $2500.   Write   for    handsomely    illustrated 
catalog  picturing  cars  and  giving  complete  list  of  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

STUDEBAKER 

Detroit,    Mich. 
South  Bond.  Ind.  Walkerville.  Onf. 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  Detroit 
More  than  235,000  Studebaker  Cars  produced  and  sold 
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AN  EARLY  START  IN  MEXICO. 


MEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  6TH  INFANTRY  UNDER  WAY  AT  SUNRISE. 


DRIFTING   TOWARD   INTERVENTION  IN   MEXICO 


IS  THERE  AN  IRRESISTIBLE  DRIFT  toward  interven- 
tion in  Mexico?  This  disquieting  question  seems  to  be 
forcing  itself  wth  growing  insistence  on  the  press  of  the 
countrj'.  With  ATrtually  every  available  unit  of  our  mobile 
army  already  on  the  Mexican  border  or  in  Mexico,  with  the 
militia  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  mobilized  for  patrol- 
duty,  with  the  practical  results  of  the  interrupted  Scott-Obregon 
conference  in  doubt,  with  American  citizens  once  more  warned 
to  leave  northern  Mexico,  and  with  Carranza's  inability  to 
check  banditrj-  in  his  northern  States  increasingly  e\adent,  some 
of  our  most  sober  and  responsible  papers  seem  to  be  losing 
faith  in  Mexico's  ability  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  un- 
assisted. The  calling  out  of  the  border  militia,  admits  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "gives  sensational  emphasis  to  the 
tenseness  of  the  situation,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Leader  remarks 
that  "if  this  move  is  not  one  of  the  preliminary  steps  in  the 
beginning  of  actual  war  in  Mexico,  it  looks  like  nothing  less." 
From  Texas  itself  comes  the  voice  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  declaring 
that  "the  task  of  restoring  peace  and  order  in  Mexico  is  one 
beyond  the  power  of  any  Mexican  faction,  and  the  sooner  this 
is  realized  in  Washington  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of 
humanity."  In  the  same  border  city,  on  the  other  hand. 
The  Herald,  while  admitting  that  "intervention  may  yet  come," 
believes  that  "at  present  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able."    To  yet  another  Texas  paper— the  Houston  Chronicle — 


"it  looks  like  intervention."  After  reminding  us  that  in  the 
past  it  has  indorsed  and  even  advocated  the  recognition  of 
Carranza,  and  has  "hoped  against  hope,  against  good  judgmenti 
against  the  dictates  of  common-sense,  that  by  some  hook  or 
crook  Mexico  would  be  able  to  save  herself,"  The  Chronicle 
goes  on  to  express  this  dark  view  of  the  situation: 

"Greater  by  far  than  what  we  have  suffered  are  the  sufferings 
of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  in  this  connection  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  Me.xicans  never  have 
been  interested  in  the  complicated  series  of  revolution,  and 
consequently  have  been  \'ictimized  without  their  consent  and 
without  reason. 

"We  have  proceeded  on  the  theorj'  that  IVIe.xico  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  popular  uprising  by  means  of  which  a  doA\Titrodden 
people  would  presently  come  into  its  o^^^l.  We  ha\'e  proclaimed 
the  obviously  impossible  assumption  that  13,000,000  peons, 
ignorant,  shiftless,  indigent,  and  irresponsible  tho  they  were, 
could  establish  and  maintain  a  democratic  Government. 

"We  have  ranged  ourselves  on  the  side  of  savagery  against 
civilization,  on  the  side  of  brutishness  against  intelligence,  and 
have  called  it  humanity.  We  have  permitted  the  Alexicans  to 
be  murdered  by  the  thousand,  to  be  robbed,  ravished,  and 
tortured,  and  have  called  it  respect  for  their  sovereignty. 

"The  result  is  tliat  not  only  have  we  failed  to  accomplish 
anything  of  material  value,  but,  what  is  more  discou.'aging 
still,  we  have  failed  to  accomplish  anything  of  moral  value. 

"The  Mexi(fans,  as  a  general  average,  have  less  respect 
for  us  to-dav  than  thov  had  five  vears  ago.     Not  onlv  do  thev 
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trespass  on  our  rights  with  less  compunction,  but  they  receive 
our  advice  with  less  confidence." 

It  then  proceeds  to  state  the  argument  for  intervention  in 
terms  of  oiu*  duty  toward  civilization: 

"The  circumstances  of  the  situation  make  it  impossible  to 
disassociate  our  own  interests  from  those  of  Mexico.  Try  as  we 
may,  we  can  not  help  being  affected  by  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  prevail  across  the  liorder. 

"Further   than  this,  the  United  States  of  America  has  no 

moral  right  to  permit  a 
people,  Uving  next  door, 
to  destroy  itself.  To 
call  such  a  course  due 
regard  for  national  sov- 
ereignty is  to  deal  in 
hypocrisy. 

"There  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  sovereignty  in 
Mexico  to-day.  There 
no  longer  exists  a  nation. 
Neither  of  these  terms 
can  be  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Mexican  situ- 
ation except  to  bolster  up 
specious  argument. 

"On  the  south  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  there  is 
naught  but  anarchy  and 
demoralization.  We  can 
not  escape  our  share  of 
responsibility  by  assert- 
ing that  we  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  dis- 
aster. It  is  hot  enough 
to  refrain  from  doing 
things.  Nations,  Uke 
individuals,  must  expect 
to  play  a  positive  part 
in  constructive  progress, 
or  else  be  reckoned  un- 
worth  while. 

"The  United  States 
of  America  could  have 
done,  and  still  can  do, 
much  to  alleviate  Mexi- 
co's afflictions.  If  it 
fails,  the  traditions  of  its 
founders  and  the  preach- 
ment of  its  idealism  are  in  vain.  This  Government  faces  the 
duty,  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  Mexico,  to  the  world,  and  to 
the  future,  of  going  over  the  border  and  reestablishing  law  and 
order  as  it,  and  it  alone,  can." 

"If  any  coming  event  ever  cast  its  shadow  before,  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  American  forces  and  those  of 
Carranza  is  foreshadowed,"  remarks  the  Washington  Post,  which 
sees  "4he  links  of  consequence  being  forged  with  fatal  pre- 
cision." This  same  sense  of  something  impending  which  is 
counter  to  the  popular  mil  in  both  countries  is  reflected  in  the 
following  editorial  in  El  Pueblo,  the  official  organ  of  the  Carranza 
Government,  published  in  Mexico  City: 

"We  are  confronted  by  the  most  serious,  the  most  grave, 
moment  of  our  national  Mfe.  We  are  facing  the  tremendous 
danger  of  war,  which  we  have  never  desired,  and  never  desired 
provoked,  and  which  surely  is  not  desired  by  the  United  States. 

"The  nation  ought  to  know  the  truth  and  ought  to  consider 
that  all  the  sacrifices,  all  the  anguish,  which  our  struggles  to 
purify  our  political  organization  and  reconquer  the  liberties  of 
the  people  have  cost  should  not  be  rendered  ste  'le  by  an  absurd 
and  imjust  war. 

"From  the  beginning  the  struggle  to  implant  a  consiltutional 
form  of  government  has  been  met  with  constant  difficulties  from 
Wasliington,  which  we  have  met  with  impartiality,  good  faith, 
and  a  legitimate  defense  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
In  the  United  States,  refugee  Mexicans,  in  union  with  capitalists. 
Catholics,  and  American  adventurers,  have  plotted  to  inido  the 
Avork  of  the  i-evolution. 

"The  stupid  aggression  of  Villa  and  his  bandits  is  not  an 
isolated  factor,  but  is  connected  with  the  work  of  these  divers 
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ence with  General  Ohregon. 


elements  along  the  frontier,  who  daily  try  to  overtlu-ow  the 
Constitutionalist  Government  and  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
United  States 

"We  have  yet  the  right  to  believe  that  President  Wilson,  who 
knew  how  to  face  the  great  crisis  of  the  European  War,  who  has 
proclaimed  and  sustained  his  pacific  theories,  who  has  seen 
through  the  schemes  of  filibusters,  and  who  has  opened  his  arms 
to  the  Latin-American  Republics  in  an  appeal  for  Continental 
solidarity  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  W'ill  not  retrace  his  steps, 
will  not  tear  up  the  foundations  of  his  prestige  by  unchaining  a 
war  which  nothing  can  justify,  and  sacrifice  a  people  already 
weakened  and  bled  by 
their  internal  struggles. 

"Against  such  a  war 
are  the  collective  inter- 
ests of  both  countries, 
but  if,  unfortunately,  we 
are  dragged  into  such  a 
war,  President  Wilson 
may  rest  assured  that 
never  again  will  the 
United  States  have  the 
confidence  of  a  single 
Latin-American  nation. 
And  as  for  Mexico, 
while  one  Mexican 
stands,  the  ground  wliich 
he  covers  wall  be  his 
home,  his  religion,  his 
honor." 

"If  American  soldiers 
go  down  into  Mexico  to 
die,  it  will  be  so  that 
American  capitalists  may 
dominate  the  great 
wealth  of  Mexico;  and 
if  American  soldiers  go 
down  into  Mexico  and 
establish  there  a  protec- 
torate for  American- 
dollar  kings,  it  will  mean 
also  the  murder  of  a 
great  national  demo- 
cratic aspiration,"  de- 
clares the  Socialist  New 
York      Call.       Yet    the 

Washington  Times  sees  the  Mexican  situation  "growing  beyond 
our  control,"  and  the  Boston  Journal  remarks  that — 

"American  forbearance  among  the  greater  -portion  of  our 
public  hangs  by  the  thread  of  anti-imperialism.  The  thread 
is  fraying;  it  will  break  when  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  line 
decide  that  imperialism  and  defense  are  no  more  synonj^mous 
than  sentiment  and  fact." 

"Every  day  that  passes  points  more  definitely  toward  interven- 
tion," declares  the  Philadelpliia  Inquirer,  and  even  the  New  York 
World  admits  that  "conditions  in  respect  to  Mexico  are  becoming 
steadily  more  threatening."  To  the  Baltimore  American  inter- 
vention seems  to  be  "the  only  remedy,"  and  The  Sun,  of  the 
same  city,  thinks  the  problem  "is  getting  to  the  point  where  we 
can  deal  with  it  only  in  terms  of  baj'onets  and  btiUets."  That 
we  have  "a  big  job  ahead  of  us  in  Mexico"  is  evident  to  the 
New  York  Press,  and  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
we  read  that — 

"Several  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  are  represented 
as  being  in  favor  of  intervention  in  Mexico,  whiU>  tiie  I^-esident 
himself  is  said  to  be  'abselutely  -fixt  in  his  determination'  not 
to  change  the  present  scheme  of  operations.  There  are  con- 
tingencies, however,  under  which  the  I*residential  nil!  would 
lijive  to  bow  to  stern  necessity." 

Even  in  i\w  Washington  correspondence  of  so  anti-imperial- 
istic a  paper  as  the  New  York  Ercning  Post  we  find  the  stat«^ 
ment  that  "there  is  a  disposition  to  look  upon  intervention 
as  almost  inevitable."  "At  least,"  adds  this  correspondent, 
"many  people  in  the  Administration  are  lM>ginning  to  feel  that 
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way,"  "Reluctant  as  the  President  has  been  to  take  a  hand 
in  Mexico's  internal  troubles,"  remarks  the  Topeka  Capital, 
"the  story  from  Washington  is  that  he  is  being  forced  to  recog- 
nize what  appears  to  be  an  irresistible  drift  toward  intervention," 
This  Kansas  journal,  which  thinks  that  "if  we  must  intervene, 
the  later  the  better," 
goes  on  to  say: 


"  It  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  its  reluc- 
tance to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  small 
States  than  to  hurry  to 
get  in.  It  is  better  for 
this  country  at  home, 
and  it  is  infiniteh-  bet- 
ter for  its  prestige  and 
standing  among  all 
American  countries. 
And  it  is  better  for  its 
handling  of_,the  problem, 
once  it  does  intervene, 
both  because  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  put- 
ting down  resistance  is 
easier  when  Mexican 
forces  are  divided  and 
dispersed  than  when 
they  were  pretty  fairly 
organized  and  central- 
ized, as  they  were  a 
year  and  two  years  ago, 
and  because  Mexican 
sentiment  toward  this 
country  in  the  future 
"wiU  be  less  hostile  if  we 
are  driven  reluctantly  into  intervention  than  if  we  hurried  in," 

Reminding  us  that  intervention,  if  it  must  come,  "means  one 
of  the  tragic  events  of  history,"  The  Capital  continues: 

"To  put  down  immediate  organized  resistance  to  American 
control  will  be  the  easiest  part  of  the  job.  After  this  is  done, 
then  the  hard  work  begins.  Instead  of  one  Villa,  a  thousand 
Villas  will  spring  up,  now  here  and  now  there,  over  the  entire 
area  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico  is  a  large  country.  These  will  have 
to  be  put  down  piecemeal  and  one  at  a  time.  As  fast  as  one 
insurgent  band  is  dispersed,  another  will  rise  in  a  different  spot. 
So  patiently  and  tirelessly  at  great  cost  the  process  of  pacifica- 
tion mU  begin.  Concentration-camps  all  over  Mexico  must 
be  established.     There  will  be  charges  of  brutalities,  and  hatreds 
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that  Avill  last  for  generations  will  be  aroused.  No  man  can  fore- 
tell how  many  years  will  be  required  to  pacify  Mexico,  in  the 
sense  that  actual  disorder  is  brought  to  an  end.  To  pacify 
Mexico  in  the  deeper  sense  of  making  ]Me."dco  hospitable  to 
American  rule  is  impossible  in  one  generation,  and  perhaps  in 
two  or  three.      Few    Americans,  however,  are  for  conquest  of 

Mexico,  at  present.  The 
sentiment  now  would 
favor  restoring  order  in 
Mexico  and  setting  up 
a  Mexican  Government, 
and  then  withdrawing. 
Nothing  sounds  easier — 
as  if  it  could  be  done  by 
pressing  a  button.  But 
after  temporizing  for 
two  or  thi'ee  j'ears,  En- 
gland in  the  early  'SO's 
of  the  last  century  at 
length  gave  a  solemn 
and  definite  repiy  to  the 
insistent  demands  of  the 
other  Powers  as  to  how 
long  it  was  going  to 
stay  in  Egj'pt.  The 
reply  was  that  England 
would  get  out  of  Egypt 
in  1888.  That  was 
twentj'-eight  years  ago, 
and  England  is  still  in 
Egj^pt.  And  Egj'pt  is 
still  hostile  to^  British 
rule,  excellent  as  that 
rule  has  been.  We  oiu:- 
selves  have  been  in 
the  Philippines  eighteen 
years,  and  Admiral 
Dewey  exprest  the  opin- 
ion eighteen  years  ago  that  the  people  of  the  PhiHppines  were 
fitter  for  self-government  than  the  people  of  Mexico.  Getting 
into  the  Philippines,  hke  getting  into  Mexico,  was  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, and  yet  butting  into  other  people's  affairs  is  much 
easier  among  nations  than  butting  out  again. 

"For  these  reasons  'watchful  waiting,'  futile  as  it  was,  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  intervention,  so  long  as  intervention 
can  be  avoided.  It  looks  more  and  more  as  if  it  could  not  be 
avoided  but  is  inevitable.  It  is  at  least  better,  in  that  case, 
that  it  was  not  prematurely  adopted  as  the  American  policy. 
It  will  be  better  still  if  it  can  be  stayed  off  until  war  ends  in 
Europe.  That  is  about  the  limit  of  patience  vnth  JMexico;  for 
when  the  war  ends  in  Europe,  European  Governments  wiU 
begin  to  want  to  know  with  more  forcibleness  what  the  United 
States  is  going  to  do  about  Mexico." 
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A   HUGE   PARADE   FOR   PREPAREDNESS 

THE  :M0ST  impressive  civilian  demonstration  in 
the  nation's  history,  many  papers  declare,  was  the  New 
York  Citizens'  Preparedness  Pai-ade  that  marched, 
twenty  abreast,  past  the  reviewng  stand  at  Madison  Square 
from  nine-thirty  in  the  morning  of  May  13  till  nearly  ten  at 
night,  almost  every  marcher  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Altho  denounced  as  "a  monster  fraud  and  imposition"  by 
Allan  L.  Benson,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  President,  and 
discounted  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  as  representing  "but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  voting  population  of  one  city  of  one 
State,"  this  day-long  march  of  men  and  women  seems  to  such 
interpreters  as  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Governor  Whitman,  Mayor 
Mitchel,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  to  be  a  convincing  evidence  of 
a  great  popular  demand  for  national  preparedness.  Even  so 
confirmed  a  pacifist  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  described 
it  as  "the  greatest  petition  of  the  ages,"  and  made  it  the  text  of 
an  address  in  which  he  pleaded  for  peace  through  adequate 
preparedness.  The  press  report  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  parade  were  commended  in  the 
ehiu-ches  by  scores  of  clergymen.  "The  day  was  less  a  holiday 
and  more  a  consecration  than  any  pageant  the  city  has  witnessed 
in  our  time,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Young,  and  Rabbi 
Samuel  Schulman  hailed  the  demonstration  as  "a  holy  event," 
since  it  marked  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  "liberty  must 
now  be  supported  with  loyalty."  Voices  of  criticism,  however, 
Avere  raised  by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  who  thought  that  many 
of  the  marchers  were  coerced,  and  by  the  Rev.  Bouck  Wliite,  who 
shared  this  suspicion.  "I  am  convinced,"  said  Mr.  White, 
"that  many  of  the  men  were  forced  to  march  by  their  money- 
greedy  employers  under  threat  of  losing  their  jobs." 

On  the  other  hand.  Col.  Charles  Hitchcock  SherriU,  grand 
marshal  and  organizer  of  the  parade,  states  that  he  found  the 
demand  for  preparedness  ' '  so  general  among  the  working  people 
and  among  professional  men  that  aU  we  had  to  do  was  to  give 
them  a  system.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  handle  so  many 
within  one  day,  we  could  have  marched  250,000  men  up  Fifth 
Avenue."  As  it  was,  the  parade  consisted  of  about  135,000, 
and  more  than  60,000  applications  were  refused  for  lack  of  time 
and  space.  The  marchers  included  five  thousand  women  and  as 
many  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Spanish  War  veterans. 
In  the  grand  stand  were  more  than  fifty  Congressmen.  The 
cost  of  this  great  "  non-partizan  demonstration  of  constructive 
patriotism,"  the  organizers  tell  us,  was  approximately  $100,000, 
"every  dollar  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  marchers  them- 
selves." Colonel  SherriU  is  a  lawyer  who  has  had  previous 
experience  in  organizing  parades  and  political  rallies.  He  was 
American  Minister  to  Argentina  under  President  Taft  in  1909. 
In  an  interesting  statement  he  says: 

"It  took  six  weeks  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  put  the 
parade  on  the  street.  We  did  not  equip  or  provision  or  transport 
the  men.  This  proves  that  persons  who  say  a  citizen  army 
of  1,000,000  would  be  available  overnight  are  only  talking  poUt- 
ieal  bosh. 

"I  want  to  say  that  the  German- American  citizens  were  not 
opposed  to  the  parade.  Thousands  of  German-Americans 
marched  with  us.  The  leading  German-American  papers  indorse 
the  parade.     The  parade  was  neutral  and  non-partizan." 

While  there  were  many  laborers  among  the  marchers,  organ- 
ized labor  was  not  officially  represented.  In  explanation  of 
this  fact  Ernest  Bohm,  executive  secretary  of  the  Central 
Federated  Union,  is  quoted  by  The  World  as  saying: 

"The  parade  is  a  fine  spectacle,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  preparedness.  The  parade 
looks  too  much  like  a  business  ^'proposition.  The  country  is 
in  no  danger.  A  whole  lot  of  us  do  not  believe  in  any  standing 
army,  fearing  it  would  be  used  simply  to  suppress  strikes.  But 
we  all  do  believe  in  a  strong  navy  and  in  powerful  fortifications 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts." 


That  some  labor  leaders  felt  even  more  strongly  may  be 
inferred  from  a  remark  by  Helen  Marot,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Woman's  Trades  Union  League,  who  says  that  she  kept 
away  from  this  "hypocritical  and  diabohcal  demonstration" 
for  fear  she  "might  do  the  show  some  act  of  violence." 

Turning  to  the  press,  we  find  that  the  parade  has  made  a  deep 
impression  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  the  country  at  large. 
"It  was  the  tremendous,  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  nation- 
wide demand,"  declares  the  influential  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
beUeves  that  "the  greatest  issue  since  the  Civil  War  is  the  issue 
of  national  defense."  In  this  parade  "America  spoke,"  says 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  this  opinion  is  echoed  by  represents^ 
tive  papers  in  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
Richmond.  "We  can  control  and  thwart  miUtarism,  but  we 
may  not  be  able  to  control  and  thwart  an  enemy,"  remarks  the 
Washington  Post.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cincinnati  Volkshlatt, 
a  German-American  organ,  insists  that  the  parade  was  engineered 
by  "poUticians  and  those  who  profit  by  war,"  and  the  Baltimore 
German  Correspondent  thinks  that  it  "would  be  laughable  if 
its  aim  was  not  so  serious  for  the  millions  of  Americans  of 
German  blood." 

In  New  York  even  the  pacifist  Evening  Post  recognizes  the 
parade  as  "a  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  American  ideals," 
and  remarks  that  "it  would  be  idle  for  any  one  to  minimize 
it  or  to  decry  the  deep  feeling  which  has  given  rise  to  it."  "It 
was  an  object-lesson  for  Washington,"  remarks  The  Herald,  and 
in  The  World,  which  says  that  "no  paper  in  the  country  is  more 
strongly  opposed  to  jingoism,  mihtarism,  and  imperialism," 
we  read : 

"New  York  is  the  financial  and  business  center  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  way  it  is  the  revenue-collecting  center  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  exposed  to  foreign  attack  as  no  other  great 
city  in  the  world  is  exposed,  and  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard. 

"New  York's  interest  in  preparedness  may  differ  in  degree, 
but  it  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  of  every  other  section 
of  the  country.  In  peace  or  in  war  the  American  people  must 
stand  or  fall  together 

"At  a  time  like  this  the  American  people  must  trust  them- 
selves. There  is  nobody  else  they  can  trust.  They  must  be 
ready  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  their  right  to  survive 
depends  upon  their  willingness  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
national-defense  program  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  if  war  comes,  the  country  can  protect  itself  at  the  least 
possible  sacrifice. 

"There  is  no  argument  against  the  preparedness-measures  in 
Congress  which  does  not  have  its  origin  in  a  deep  distrust  of 
American  democracy.     It  is  an  argument  without  justification." 

Even  while  New  York's  paraders  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
remarks  The  Sun,  in  Washington  the  conferees  on  the  army 
bills  agreed  upon  a  program  treated  in  another  article.  A  few 
days  later  at  Albany  Governor  Whitman  signed  five  "prepared- 
ness" bills.  Two  of  these  deaMAith  technical  matters  concern- 
ing the  National  Guard  and  the  Naval  Militia,  but  the  other 
three,  which  are  arousing  intense  interest  in  the  State,  provide: 

"1.  That  after  September  1  next,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
State  above  eight  in  the  schools,  public  or  private,  shall  receive 
compulsory  physical  training. 

"2.  That  after  September  1  next,  every  boy  in  the  State 
between  sixteen  and  nineteen,  except  those  regularly  emploj^ed 
or  exempted  by  a  military  training  commission,  must  take  a 
prescribed  course  of  military  instruction. 

"3.  That  the  Go\ernor  may  at  any  time  in  his  discretion 
draft  into  the  National  Guard  or  Naval  ISIilitia  every  male 
citizen  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  complement  of  the 
organizations." 

Since  the  New  York  demonstration,  moreover,  similar  [)arades 
have  been  arranged  for  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
and  Rochester.  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland  are 
expected  to  be  represented  in  the  Chicago  parade,  which  is  to 
speak  for  the  whole  Middle  West. 
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THE  PREPAREDNESS-PARADE  MARCHING  UP  FIFTH  AVENUE.    ABOUT  2.000  MARCHERS  ARE  VISIBLE  HERE. 
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DOUBLING    OUR   REGULAR   ARMY 

STXCE  "a  bill  that  would  suit  uobody  was  the  only  one  with 
a  chance  to  be  enacted  into  law,"  tho  Springfield  Repiib- 
lico7t  did  not  expect  anj^  one  to  be  particularly  delifjhted 
with  the  compromise  army-increase  plan  finally  adopted  by 
(^ongress.     Yet  in  the  face  of  the  marked  -variation  of  American 
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CRUSOE    DISCOVERS  FOOTPRINTS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  KikjIc. 

sentiment  on  the  question,  Avhich  is  duly  reflected  in  Congress, 
The  Republican  considers  the  Chamberlain-Hay  measiu-e  a  very 
notable  achievement  in  the  record  of  this  Administration. 
Democratic  approval  is  voiced  by  ex-Governor  Glynn's  Albany 
Times-Union,  which  finds  the  measure  "in  CA^ery  way  a  credit 
to  the  Administration,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  country,"  and 
"a  tremendous  stride  in  the  direction  of  complete  military 
preparedness."  "It  is  distinctly  not  a  measure  to  be  derided," 
declares  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  To  the  Republican 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  it  "appears  to  be  a  satisfactory 
measure  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  goes  as  far  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  at  this  time  and  imder  all  the  circumstances." 
This  willingness  to  accept  the  bill  as  a  good  beginning  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  number  of  dailies  wliic-h  would  liave  preferred  a 
greater  increase  in  our  military  power,  among  them  the  ProA'i- 
dence  Journal  (Ind.),  New  York  World  (Dem.),  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Washington  Titnes  (Ind.),  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.)  and  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  Chattanooga  Times 
(Dem.),  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  and  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  (Rep.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  calls  the 
conference  bill  "a  bogus  preparedness-measure,"  the  Rochester 
Herald  (Ind.)  finds  it  "little  better  than  a  piece  of  political 
jobbery  throughout,"  and  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  declares 
that  *'it  will  not  provide  for  an  adequate  system  of  military 
defense"  and  "in  the  event  of  trouble  it  would  be  necessary 
to  scrap  it."  Several  Republican  papers  denounce  the  attitude 
of  the  House,  and  the  independent  Chicago  Herald  makes  the 
calm,  scientific  observation  that  "a  chemist  could  run  the  brains 
of  Hay  and  his  little  army  pals  through  a  Pasteur  filter  Avithout 
getting  a  trace  of  an  intellectual  process  above  the  mental  grade 
of  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus."  In  contrast  with  these  dis- 
appointed ad\'ocates  of  preparedness,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
points  out  that  "  the.  greatest  expan.sion  of  :nilitary  power  ever 
known  in  America  in  time  of  peace  has  now  l)een  provided  for." 
In  the  Republican  s  opinion  "tho  regular  Army  has  been  uuulo 


too  large."  Those  Avho  cry  out  the  loudest  against  the  plan  for 
increasing  oia-  military  strength,  concludes  the  New  England 
journal,  "Avill  be  of  two  kinds — those  who  can  never  be  satisfied 
that  om'  military  forces  are  large  enough,  and  those  who  will 
kick  against  the  tax  bills.  The  taxes  avIU  come  later  and  sta>- 
long  in  the  land." 

In  preparing  the  compromise  after  each  house  had  refused 
to  accept  the  amendments  proposed  bj'  the  other,  the  conferees, 
it  AA-ill  be  remembered,  dropt  the  Senate's  plan  for  a  Federal 
A^olunteer  army,  but  retained  the  House  proA'ision  for  increasing 
and  "Federalizing"  the  National  Guard.  They  approximately 
doubled  the  size  of  the  regular  Army,  which  will  be  larger 
than  desired  by  the  House,  but  smaller  than  demanded  by  the 
Senate.  Members  of  Congress,  no  less  than  the  general  public, 
were  mildly  astonished  to  find  Senator  Chamberlain  and  Congress- 
man Hay  differing  hy  some  tens  of  thousands  in  stating  the 
numbers  of  the  new  regular  Army.  And  there  have  been  some 
discrepancies  in  the  press  summaries  of  the  bill.  This  was  duo 
in  part  to  the  confusion  between  peace-strength  and  AA^ar- 
strength  and  OA'er  the  inclusion  of  non-fighting  units  concerned 
Avith  administration,  supplj',  etc.  The  chief  points  in  the 
compromise  measure  are  set  forth  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World  as  follows: 

"Peace-strength  of  regular  Army:  11,000  officers,  200,000 
men. 

"War-strength:  11,500  officers,  22.5,000  men,  to  which  Avould 
be  added  necessary  staff  troops,  scouts,  and  unassigned  recruits 
(at  least  25,000),  Avith  17,000  National  Guard  officers  and 
440,000  men,  making  a  total  of  718,500  (probably  more)  men. 

"Potential  enlistment  in  National  Guard  increased  from  500 
to  800  for  each  member  of  Congress.  This  A\-ill  add  about  KiO,- 
000  men  to  the  militia. 

"Term  of  enlistment  for  regulars  made  soA'en  years — three 
Avith  the  colors  and  four  with  the  reserve.     It  is  also  provided 
that,  after  one  year's  service,  a  man  maj'  be  discharged  from' 
the  active  army  if  he  is  sufficiently  Avell  trained  to  go  in  the 
reserA^e. 

"Training-camps  for  ciAilians,  similar  to  the  Plattsburg 
camp,  substituted  for  A'olunteer-army  ])lan. 
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WHEN  AVAR  CO.MES! 

— Carter  in  (ho,  N(>\v  York  Erniing  Sun. 

"Plan  for  an  Officers'  Heservo  Training  Corps,  to  equip 
civilians  for  lime  of  war,  adopted. 

"Broader  provisions  made  for  aAiation  service. 

"General  Staff  d(>crc;is(>(l  from  SS  to  54  moinbers;  militia 
officers  romo\('d  iheri'froni,  but  two  alloAved  in  Militia  Bun\TU. 

"S20.0()0.0(K1  provided  for  Government  nitrate  plant." 

Tho    lliis,    according   to   tho   Providence   Journal,   a   leading 
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exponent  of  preparedness,  does  not  measure  up  to  the  need  of  the 
hour,  it  does  pro\ide  "a  standing  army  of  respeotable  numbers," 
and  "wnth  the  Armj'-reserve  system  in  operation,  under  a 
se\^en-year  term  of  enlistment,  of  whieli  not  more  than  tlu-eo 
years  will  bo  with  the  colors,  we  shall,  in  fact,  have  a  force  of 
professional  soldiers,  in  active  serA-ice  or  ready  to  respond  to  a 


('"Pyright^d  by  tiie  Mew  York  ■'herald'"  Company, 

PREPAHEDNESS. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

summons,   of  around   lialf  a  miiliou."     This,   says  the  Rhode 
Island  daily,  "is  fairly  salisfactoiy." 

Tho  Senator  Chamberlain  was  forced  to  abandon  certain 
provisions  for  which  he  had  fought  \igorously,  he  made ,  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  expressing  satisfaction  with  the -result, 
which  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  an  "attempt  to  put  a  good 
face  on  his  defeat  by  Mr.  Ha3-."     He  said,  in  part: 

"The  results  of  the  work  of  the  conferees  on  the  Army  Bill, 
while  possibly  disappointing  to  some  few  who  have  made  hobbies 
of  certain  features,  must  as  a  whole  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are 
reasonable  and  unprejudiced  as  a  'good  bill.'" 

Congi-essman  Hay's  statement  showed  equal  satisfaction 
with  the  bill,  and  a  desire  to  emphasize  its  moderation.  As 
he  remarked: 

"There  wiU  be  175,000  soldiers,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
non-combatants — medical  corps,  hucksters,  imassigned  men, 
and  so  forth. 

"But  even  this  figure  is  a  maximum,  to  be  reached  only  by 
gi-adual  increases.  If  we  ever  have  17r),00()  men  it  will  be 
after  fi\-e  years.  In  the  meantime  there  will  be  abundant  oppor- 
tunitj'  for  the  country's  mind  to  become  normal  again,  especially 
if  the  Euroi)ean  War  should  come  to  a  close  in  that  time.  With 
the  countr^'"s  mind  normal  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress 
should  not  repeal  these  j^rovisions  of  increase  and  bring  the 
Army  ba<^^'k  to  its  usual  strength." 

Senator  Chamberlain  successfully  advo<'ated  in  the  Senate  a 
plan  for  a  IV'deral  Volunleer  Keser\'e  not  unlike  Mr.  Gamson's 
Continental-.\rmy  scheme.  But  the  House  leaders  insisted  on 
an  attempt  t<j  enlarge  and  to  "Federalize"  the  present  National 
(iuard  into  an  efficient  second  line  of  defense,  and  their  views 
pre^ ailed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburg  DLsimtcli,  "the  con- 
ferees accepted  the  only  practical  plan  for  a  second-line  force." 
But  the  Boston  Transmp/ deplores  the  "surrender,"  while  tho 
eliminated  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  "for  tho  intensifieil 
training  of  a  specified  number  of  volunteers"  seemed  to  the 
New  York  Tinier  its  most  valuable  feature.  The  New  York 
paper  continues: 

"The  so-called  Federalization  of  the  National  Guard,  with  a 


pledge  to  i)ay  out  large  and  ever-increasing  sums  of  nioiif.\- 
yearly  to  the  States  for  the  support  of  their  regiments,  lias 
not  received  the  approval  of  experienced  mili1ar>  men.  Its 
object  was  clearly  jjolitical.  The  National  (Juard  has  not 
thus  far  profited,  as  it  was  expected  to  profit,  by  its  partial  sub- 
jection to  Federal  discijjline  under  the  Dick  \.&w.  But  the 
National  (luard  Association,  with  the  aid  of  a  jjowerful  lobb\- 
in  Washington,  has  worked  \-igorously  to  defeat  the  perfectly- 
reasonable  plan  to  establish  a  volunteer  force  under  direct 
Federal  control  as  an  additional  reserve,  altho  its  owii  dul)ious 
Federalization,  with  ])ayTnent  from  the  nation's  Treasury, 
was  assured.  We  doubt  if  National  Guardsmen  in  the  future 
will  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  success  of  their  political 
maneuvering." 

Yet  now,  says  The  Times  in  a  later  issue — 

"The  militiamen  v,n\\  have  a  diance  to  leai-n  th.e  soldier's  art 
under  good  masters.  They  will  ])e  closely  watched;  the\'  iiia\  l)<- 
sm-e  of  that.  National-Guard  doings  will  be  news  hereafter.  .  .  . 
The  popular  estimate  of  success  or  the  re\erse  will  be  based 
on  the  inspectors'  reports,  on  the  comparative  efficiency  shown 
in  the  annual  tests,  in  the  reported  averages  of  attendance  at 
inspection-drill,  encampment,  and  manemers.  Hereafter  larger 
importance  will  be  attached  to  these  reports." 

iVnd  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.),  also  a  friend  of  prepared- 
ness, thinks  "the  conferees  have  accepted  the  only  practical 
plan  for  a  second-line  force,  the  Federalizatior  of  the  National 
Guard." 

The  provision  for  the  "Plattsburg  Camps"  pleases  man.\- 
editors.  For,  as  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  notes,  "this 
really  valuable  institution  for  (he  instruction  of  citizen  volun- 
teers will  now  have  the  formal  recognition  of  Congress,  and 
A\all  be  maintained  by  liberal  appropriations."  But  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  sees  a  lack  of  foresight  in  the  failure  to  pro\ide 
an  oi'ganization  for  the  volunteer  campers  as  well  as  for  the 
reserves  obtained  by  the  seven-year  period  of  enlistment. 

It  seems  unfortunate  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that 
there  is  in  tliis  legislation  "notliing  whatever  of  army  reform, 
nothing  to  show  that  the  wastes  will  be  eliminated  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army  pronioted.  It  merely  means  an  increase  in  numbers." 
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— Cassel  ill  tlie  Xew  York  Keening  W'miil 

Another  important  question  raised  by  S(*\cral  thoughtful 
editorial  writei's  is  thus  put, by  the  St.  Louis  liepulAie: 

"Congress  is  i)n'i)aring  to  autlutrize  an  army,  hut  that  will 
not  create  it.  It  can  only  be  gathered  umler  the  proposed  law 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  indi\idual  recruit.  Are  there 
OS.tKX)  Anierican  boys  ready  to  enlist  in  the  regular  Army? 
Are  there  425,0(J0  more  ready  to  enter  a  Federalized  mihtia?" 
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"hey!    you'he  rockin'  the  boat." 

— Ohapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

TICKLISH   MOMENTS   IN    THE 

AT   SEA   ON  THE    SHIPPING   BILL 

THE  DREAD  VISION  of  the  Government  embarked 
in  a  socialistic  enterprise  is  conjured  up  by  opponents 
of  the  Administration's  Ship-Purchase  Bill,  while  its 
defenders  are  equally  sure  that  it  comes  as  a  life-saver  in  the 
crisis  of  shipping-conditions  and  that  the  opposition  to  it  in 
Congress  is  "political."  The  bill  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  corporation,  controlled  bj'  the  Government,  which  shall 
expend  $50,000,000  for  ships,  and  Washington  dispatches  point 
to  its  full  purpose  as  shown  in  the  title,  which  states  that  the 
object  is  the  "encouraging,  developing,  and  creating  a  naval 
auxiliary  and  naval  reserve,  and  a  merchant  marine  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States;  to  regulate 
carriers  by  water  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  interstate  (com- 
merce of  the  United  States."  This  is  the  third  shipping  bill  of 
the  session,  and  while  in  the  amended  form  it  is  free  from  some 
of  its  original  obnoxious  features,  says  the  New  York  llcrahl 
(Ind.),  still  it  is  "economically  unsound,"  and  at  this  time  "un- 
necessary and  futile."  As  it  is  a  "moral  certainty"  that  in- 
\estors  would  take  no  stock  in  the  project,  the  whole  fifty 
millions  called  for,  this  journal  tells  us  further,  would  come  out 
of  the  Treasury — to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  Panama  bonds.  But 
no  matter  what  appropriations  might  be  made,  no  new  vessels 
could  be  obtained  for  "at  least  two  years  to  come,"  because  all 
our  shipyards  are  now  prest  to  their  fullest  capacity  to  fill  the 
demand  from  pri\-ate  capital  for  new  vessels.  The  chief  im- 
provement in  the  bill,  as  noted  by  the  Indianapolis  A^etos  (Ind.) 
and  other  journals,  is  the  limitation  of  the  Government  operation 
of  ships  to  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  end  of  the  European 
War.  Ship-owners  are  said  to  be  pleased  -with  this  change,  tho 
not  with  the  bill  as  a  whole.  The  News  observes,  and  adds  that 
"Government  competition  in  any  industry  is  always  a  menace 
to  private  enterprise." 

The  view  of  adverse  critics  of  the  Administration  i.s  suggested 
in  the  remark  of  the  Boston  TraNscript  (Ind.  Rep.)  that  the  bill 
"as  a  whole  is  a  wi-etched,  paltering  makeshift,  utterly  inade"- 
quate  to  deal  with  the  real  problem  of  the  American  mendiant 
marini'  in  overseas  trade,"  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  famine  of 
ocean-tonnage  and  enormously  hiyi-h  freiglit-rates  it  would  fail 
again  as  it  failed  a  "year  ago.  Yet  one  of  its  pro\-nsions  A\ill 
"command  heartiest  approval,"  according  to  this  journal,  and 
that  is  tho  establishment  of  tho  United  States  Shipping  Board. 


THE   OPENING  ACT  OF  THE  BIG  CIRCl'S. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  iind  Leader. 


REPUBLICAN    SITUATION. 

Besides  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, we  are  informed,  the  Board  will  consist  of  five  members 
appointed,  as  the  bill  prb\'ides,  with  "a  due  regard  for  their 
fitness"  and  "to  a  fair  representation  of  the  geogi'apliical  divi- 
sions of  the  countrj'."  Their  terms  of  office  are  six  years  and 
the  compensation  $10,000  a  year.  This  is  a  "relatively  high" 
Government  salary,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Transcript,  but  it 
is  nevei^theless  a  sum  "insufficient  to  attract  the  trained  and 
competent  heads  of  great  shipping  organizations,  "without  con- 
siderable sacrifice."  This  journal  also  characterizes  as  "a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  in  such  an  emergency  as  now  exists,"  the 
authority  the  bill  gives  to  the  President  to  transfer  for  com- 
mercial use  all  fit  Government  transports  or  auxiliarj'  naval 
craft  not  required  in  time  of  peace,  tho  the  gain  from  this  ser- 
vice would  now  be  "insignificant — not  more  than  a  half-dozen 
old  vessels  in  all." 

In  the  New  York  Sun  we  find  the  functions  of  the  Shipping 
Board  summarized  as  follows: 

"First,  to  have  constructed  in  American  shipyards — or  acquire 
by  other  niean.s — sliips  suitable  for  commercial  requirements  for 
use  as  na\al  auxiliaries  or  transports. 

"Secondly,  to  achie\'e  this  purpose,  it  is  authorized  to  organize 
one  or  more  corporations  with  a  capital  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  purchase,  construction,  lease,  equipment,  charter,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  merchant-vessels.  Such  corjwra- 
tions  are  to  stand  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  fixe  years  from 
the  conclu.sion  of  the  war. 

"Thirdly,  to  exercise  supervision  over  rates  for  Avater-transpor- 
tation,  dete"rmine  and  enforce  reasonable  maximum  rates  or 
charges,  and  prevent  discriminatory  and  unfair  practises  which 
are  jn-escribed  in  the  bill." 

Government -ownership  "madness"  in  the  measure  di.sgusts 
the  Oakland  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  presumes  that  all  acquirod 
ships  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  private  concerns  at  the  closing 
of  a  "five-year  mercantile  experiment"  with  "a  modest  fiftj 
million,"  and  it  asks  skeptically  "whether  or  not  conditions 
will  then  be  favorable  for  disposing  of  a  fleet  of  Government 
merchantmen  without  heavy  loss."  In  a  similar  vein  tho  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  points  out  that  "at  present  ocean- 
shipping  is  a  gamble  with  enormons  stakes,"  and  that  sonic 
ship-owners  are  "cashing  in"  by  selling  their  ships  for  "twice 
their  value,"  ami  it  adds: 

"Owners  of  jirivate  capitnl  will  not  become  either  partners 
Of  competitors  of  the  (io\t'rninent    in  any   business  enterprise. 
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They  will  not  become  partners  because  they  would  noi  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  a  partner's  autliority.  They  wUl  not  become 
competitors  because  all  (io\ernments  will  use  their  Governmental 
powers  unfairly  against  competitors.  For  the  Government  to 
go  into  the  shipi)ing  business  moans  gt-tting  out  of  it  by  Ameri- 
cans now  in  the  business  or  transferring:  their  ships  to  foreign 
flags  and  placing  them  on  runs  where  the  Government  can  not 
reach  them.  There  would  be  nothing  else  for  a  prudent  ship- 
owner to  do." 

Bui  stanch  among  defenders  of  the  bill  is  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  which  claims  that  it  "fm'ui.shes  unmediate  relief," 
and  is  framed  in  a  such  Avay  that  the  Government-owning  pro- 
vision will  be  "eliminated  altogether  as  soon  as  private  investors 
are  able  to  take  over  the  created  facilities."     This  journal  adds: 

"Those  who  oppose  the  measure  on  the  groimd  of  Govern- 
ment ownerships  should  recognize  that  the  (question  before 
Congi'ess  is  whether  there  shall  be  sliips  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  the  congestion  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  or  whether 
no  action  at  all  shall  be  taken.  John  H.  Fahey,  former  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  a  two-months' 
toiir  of  South  America,  says  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  get  all  the  trade  it  wants  in  that  quarter, 
'but,'  he  adds,  'we  niust  become  active  pretty  soon.  The 
fundamental  thing  about  the  South-American  situation  is,  and 
for  a  long  time  in  the  future  will  be — ships.  This  situation  is 
not  temporar^^  and  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  dis- 
ruption of  shipping  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  but  goes  back 
to  shipping-conditions  before  the  war,  and  involves  conditions 
after  the  war.'  This  is  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  South- 
American  trade,  but  the  need  for  the  shipping  bill  is  to  be  found 
also  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  now  pouring  through  a  funnel  not  nearly  large  enough  to 
accommodate  it.  There  must  be  more  ships  if  the  congestion 
is  to  be  relieved  and  if  a  real  merchant  marine  is  to  be  built 
upon  the  present  exceptional  opportunities." 

The  bill  meets  a  vital  issue  squarely,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  also  notes  that  "almost  un- 
limited commercial  opportunities  in  South  America  and  a  de- 
sirable strengthening  of  our  political  relations  in  that  quarter" 
N\all  result  from  its  enactment. 


THE  PUBLIC  "RAISING"  COAL-MINERS— The  American 
public  is  assessed  for  a  "gift"  of  millions  by  the  anthracite 
coal-miners,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  in  commenting 
on  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  hard  coal  which  follows  the  rise 
in  the  workers'  wage-scale.  After  prolonged  negotiation  and 
th<!  menace  of  a  strike,  the  miners  seciu-ed  better  pay  and 
working  conditions,  and  as  operating  expenses  are  "boosted," 
this  journal  adds,  naturally  those  who  put  up  the  money  and 
take  the  risk  e.xpect  larger  returns.  The  "gift"  is  divided 
pro  rata,  we  are  told,  for  while  at  the  pit-mouth  it  takes  the 
form  of  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  a  ton  on  coal  of  various  sizes, 
it  is  figured  that  this  will  "V)lossom  out  into  fifty  cents  a  ton 
on  domestic  sorts  by  the  time  the  bill  reaches  the  ultimate 
consumer."  But  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  tho 
new  schedule  of  prices,  as  the  New  York  Journnl  of  Commcrcv 
and  others  note,  comes  a  letter  from  the  United  States  Attorney- 
General  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  suggesting  an  "in- 
vestigation of  the  cause  and  effect  of  su(;h  increase."  In  this 
letter  it  is  charged  that,  on  sinular  occasions  in  the  past,  through 
legal  proceedings  it  has  been  brought  out  that  "when  wages 
have  been  advanced,  the  railroad  coal-companies,  on  the  pretext 
of  increasing  prices  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  increased 
cost  of  production  resulting  from  the  higher  wages,  have  made 
much  greater  increases  than  were  necessary  for  that  purpose." 
The  letter  recalls  the  wage-advances  of  1900  and  1902,  and  adds: 

"In  1912  another  advance  in  wages  took  place,  amounting 
to  about  5.6  per  cent.  net.  Again  prices  were  increased  on  the 
pretext  of  meeting  the  resulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. On  this  occasion  the  House  of  Representatives  directed 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  to  make  an  investigation.  The  bureau 
found  that,  whereas  the  advanced  wages  increased  the  cost  of 
production  only  nine  cents  per  ton,  prices  were  increased  twenty- 
five  cents  per  ton,  making  the  disparity  between  price-increase 
and  cost-increase  sixteen  cents  per  ton 

"As  the  total  consumption  of  some  years  past  has  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  75,000,000  tons,  this  excess  of  price-increase 
over  cost-increase  following  the  advance  in  wages  in  1912  meant 
a  surtax  upon  consumers  of  about  $12,000,000  annually." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


"See  America  first"  also  applies  to  international  relations. — Chicago 
Daily  Ncus. 

Congratulations  to  Captain  Boy-Ed  for  getting  a  decoration  from  the 
Kaiser  instead  of  the  grand  jury.— Boston  Transcript. 

Iv  Justice  Hughes  is  ever  forced  to  eat  liis  words,  he  won't  need  any 
digestion-tablets. — Columbia  Stale. 

Possibly  the  worst  tiling  that  could 
befall  the  Goethals  boom  would  be  a 
landslide. —  Washington  Post. 

The  U-boat  commander  who  sank 
the  Sussex  will  be  punished,  says  Berhn. 
Pencil  sketch,  please.  —  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  Republican  party  doesn't  seem 
to  be  making  half  as  much  fu.ss  over 
favorite  sons  as  over  a  certain  prodigal 
son. — Chattanooga  News. 

How  like  those  efflci<>nt  Germans 
to  put  the  entire  question  of  food- 
supply  in  the  kands  of  the  Minister  of 
tlie  Interior. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Italian  Anny  is  said  to  be 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  shoes. 
Maybe  this  accounts  for  the  bootless 
campaign  against  Austria. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Possibly  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  German  commander  who  sank 
the  Sussex  is  to  compel  him  to  wear  an 
iron  cross  for  tlie  rest  of  Ills  life. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Henky  Ford  announces  his  plan 
for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  mlnimiun 
wage  of  $1  per  hoiu*,  and  yet  some 
people  refuse  to  take  his  Presidential 
boom  seriously. — Boston  Transcript. 


says  an   exchange,    "dearly   loves  a  joke."     Egotist! — 


"Carr.vnza," 
Columbia  State. 

We  may  be  plimging  headlong  uito  militarism,  Ijut  you  can't  prove  it 
by  the  recruiting-offlces. — Pittsburg  Gazcllc-Times. 

It'll  take  more  than  an  act  of  Parliament  to  give  more  dayUght  to 

London. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  there  is  no  change  in  the  Mexican 
situation,  it  at  least  has  not  lung  on  the 
Mexican  Treasury. —  Washington  Post. 

Wilson's  reply  to  complaints  of  "not 
enough  pep"  at  the  border  is  to  order 
the  Xational  Guard  mustered. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

The  day  lias  pa.ssc-d  when  the  resig- 
nation of  tlie  Haitian  Cabinet  is 
lookf'd  upon  as  exciting  foreign  news. 
— Indianapolis  News. 

That  jiointed  aerogram  that  carried 
Wilson's  final  note  to  the  German 
pre.ss  might  lie  termed  a  barlied  wire- 
less.— Philadelphia  North  American. 

CoN(!RES.s  may  exi)end  millions  on 
some  of  thosi>  pork-bar  1  rivers,  but  in 
our  opinion  will  never  be  able  to  get 
the  dampnes.s  entirely  out  of  them. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Hehel.s  in  Ireland  should  be  olTercd 
the  alternative  of  going  to  the  front. 
It  shouhl  appeal  to  the  Irish  nature, 
and  they  ow(>  (iermany  .something  at 
that. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

.\i"rEu  this  it  is  highly  iirobable  that 
the  commander  of  the  submarine  that 
sank  the  Sussex  will  show  his  bits  of 
sketclies  to  only  a  few  very  intimate 
and  partial  friends. — Chicago  Herald. 


GEE!  BUT  THAT  WAS  A   LONG  DOG!" 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 
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C  O  M  M  E  NT 


Copyriirliu-d  by  tlu-  liiteniati'.iual  Film  tjcrvice- 


THE   RAMPARTS  OF  THE  IRISH   REPUBLIC. 
The  liarriciide  of  rarts  tlu-own  together  on  Groat  Brunswick  Street.  Dublin,  was  typical  of  the  hastily  extemporized  defenses  elsewhere  in  the  city. 


I 


THOSE   IRISH   EXECUTIONS 


1 : 


^HE  MAKING  OF  MARTYRS"  is  the  way  that 
several  responsible  English  papers  refer  to  the 
execution  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Dublin  rebels, 
and  the  Government  is  severely  taken  to  task  for  making  a 
political  error — tho  most  of 
these  papers  agree  in  thinking 
that,  after  so  much  blood  had 
been  shed  in  the  Irish  capital  by 
the  ^rui'Feiners,  some  short, 
s'barp  punishment  was  una- 
voidable. This  is  the  %'iew  of 
one  of  the  most  influential 
Liberal  papers  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, which  has  always  been  a 
firm  supporter  of  Home  Rule, 
and  therefore  presumably 
friendly,  to  Ireland.     It  says: 

"The  Dublin  military  exe- 
cutions are  becoming  an  atrocd- 
ty.  Fotu*  more  men  were  shot 
yesterday,  and  there  is  no  sign 
t  hat  this  is  about  to  stop.  We 
♦•an  understand  that  it  may 
have  been  desired  in  the  first 
instance  that  swift  punish- 
ment should  be  seen  to  follow 
the  offense,  and  that  an  ex- 
ample should  l)e  set  and  a 
stern  warning  given,  but  this 
purpose  has  long  since  been 
served." 


this  detestable  uprising  and  on  those  commanders  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  actual  fighting  which  occmTed. 

"It  is  hoped  that  these  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  intriguers,  and  bring  home  to  them  that  the  murder 
of  his  Majesty's  Uege  subjects,  or  other  acts  calculated  to  imperil 

the  safety   of   tho  realm,   will 
not  be  tolerated." 


As  against  this  opinion  stand 
the  views  of  those  charged  with 
the  actual  government  of  Ire- 
land.    In  a  statement  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  General 
Maxwell  we  read  that  the  executions  are  intended  as  warnings: 

"111  view  of  the  gi'avity  of  the  rebellion  and  its  connection 
with  (jierman  intrigue  and  propaganda,  and  in  view  of  the  gn^at 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  j)ropcrty  resulting  therefrom,  the 
general  officer  commanding  in  chief  has  found  it  imperative  to 
inflict  the  most  severe  sentences  on  the  known  organizers  of 


Coi>yriglitcd  by  the  Intornatinnal  Film  Scrvir.- 

PALLING   WALLS  ON  LIFFEY   STREET 
When  tho  Dublin  rebels  were  bombarded  by  a  Biitish  gimboat. 


been  exercised  before — not  after 


The  Westminsler  Gazelle,  in- 
sists that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  Government  must 
be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  deal- 
ing with  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, and  then  proceeds  to  in- 
dulge in  .some  speculations  as 
to  what  would  have  happened 
if  Ireland  had  .chanced  to  be 
a  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
It  remarks: 

"Our  Germans,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  no  scruples, 
and  wo  should  hear  ]>romptly 
of  a  holocaust  of  inuoceut  and 
guilty,  and  a  general  terrori/.- 
ing  of  the  offending  city.  We 
fort  iinatoly  ha\e  scruples  which 
requii'e  us  to  discriminate  care- 
fully between  innocent  and 
guilty,  and  we  hope  there  will 
he  no  clamor,  if  the  autliorities 
lake  time  to  finish  their  worU 
and  are  <'arefully  diseriniinal- 
ing  in  their  methods." 

The    chief    Radical    weekly, 
the  London  Nation,  hotly  de- 
nounces   the    executions,   and 
says  that  severity  should  have 
—the  revolt.     Its  vi(>\\s  run: 


"One  must  distinguish  between  what  the  nalmal  man  must 
think  of  the  incuria  with  which  the  Irish  Oflice  has  let  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement  go  on,  and  what  the  political  man  judges  (he 
best  way  of  treating  Irish  irreconcilablt^s.  The  flaunting  impu- 
dence of  the  Sinn  Fein  Volunteers — their  parades,  their  roult>- 
niarches,  their  sham  attack  on  Dublin  Castle,  their  open  practise 
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of  barricade-fighting — was  quite  notorious.  The  Under-Secre- 
tary is  an  able  man,  and  he  decided  to  disregard  it.  He  may  be 
right;  in  the  matter  of  half-rebellions  there  is  always  something 
to  be  said  for  the  Kruger  policy  of  waiting  till  the  tortoise  puts 
its  head  out.  And  there  have  been  some  factors  in  the  Irish 
situation — such  as  the  \'iew  of  a  small  section  of  the  priesthood 
— which  called  for  deliberate  liandling." 


MORE   PEACE-FEELERS 

THE  EMPHATIC  STATEMENT  of  Germany's  readiness 
for  peace  made  in  the  recent  note  to  Washington  has 
caused  no  little  commotion  in  neutral  and  Allied  lands. 
It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  not  merely  that  Germany  is 
an.xious  for  peace  upon  purely  humanitarian  grounds,  but  that 
conditions  in  the  Fatherland  are  such  as  to  make  an  early  peace 
not  only  desirable  but  imperative.  This  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  well-informed  Nieuwc  Rollerdamsche  Courant,  which  says: 

"Germany  has  told  America  that  she  is  ready  to  make  peace. 

"For  weeks  past,  information  has  percolated  through  the 
network  of  German  preventive  agencies  that  the  British  blockade 
is  beginning  to  have  a  really  painful  effect  on  Germany 

"In  estimating  the  military  situation  we  have  always  had  to 
leave  out  the  important  factor  of  the  influence  of  the  blockade. 
We  have  had  no  means  of  learning  the  facts.  We  did  not  know 
if  scarcity  was  really  a  military  factor.  Upon  that  question 
everything   depended. 

"Now,  for  the  fii'st  time,  we  have  a  document  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  which  shows  that  it  is  really  in  a  situation 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  in  one  word — -starvation. 

"The  impression  the  document  makes  upon  us  is  that  the 
German  Government  makes  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
appeal  to  America  either  to  stop  the  starvation-factor  or  to  make 
an  end  of  the  war  altogether.  If  the  attempt  is  not  successful  and 
the  war  is  continued  we  shall  have  to  reckon  upon  the  need  in 
Germany  as  a  very  important  factor  in  the  world-war." 

The  British  pajjers,  always  optimistic  and  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  Germany  is  starving,  despite  the  Chancellor's 
categorical  denial  that  the  Fatherland  lacks  any  necessities 
owing  to'  the  blockade,  are  beginning  to  tell  us  circumstantial 
stories  of  what  moves  the  Germans  are  making,  and  outlining 
what  the  peace-terms  will  be.  The  London  Daily  Newts  em- 
phasizes the  peace-phrase  in  the  note,  and  proceeds: 

"When  Germany  asked  President  Wilson  to  suggest  to  En- 
gland the  abandonment  of  the  blockade,  he  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  knowing  that  America  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  note  lies  in  the  appeal  to  President  Wilson 
to  express  in  some  way  his  views  as  to  how  the  war  might  be 
ended 

"The  shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  Germany  is  now  so  great  that 
it  is  a  factor  of  pressing  importance  in  the  military  position. 
That  is  even  now  the  impression  in  Holland,  where  Germany's 
enormous  resources  are  better  appreciated  than  in  England, 
and  where  there  has  always  been  great  skepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  of  Germany's  being  exhausted  in  this  respect. 

"If  there  is  not  yet  actual  starvation,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands among  the  population  who  are  on  the  verge  of  that  abyss, 
and  there  may  be  actual  starvation. 

"P''ood-riots  are  of  daily  occurrencte.  Those  who  know  the 
Germans  best  believe  that,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  the  military 
party  will  allow  the  people  to  starve  before  letting  the  Army  go 
short,  but  at  the  moment  the  Government  is  feeling  for  an  open- 
ing which  America  is  now  asked  to  make  for  what  would  be,  for 
the  Allies,  a  premature  peace,  before  that  stage  is  reached." 

While  Germany  is  at  the  zenith  of  her  military  success,  it 
would  naturally  be  a  favorable  moment  for  her  to  make  peace, 
thinks  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  for — 

"If  Germany  could  make  peace  now  it  would  inevitably  be  on 
terms  very  favorable  to  her  on  the  whole,  and  if  she  could 
strongly  enlist  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
opening  negotiations  she  would  have  taken  a  very  considerable 
step  toward  her  goal." 

The  London  Daily  Expresn  claims  to  know  just  what  peace- 
terms  are  going  to  be  offered,  and  its  Amsterdam  correspon- 
dent \vrites: 


"Many  German  agents  in  Amsterdam  are  even  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that  peace  would  come  before  the  end  of  July. 

"From  a  good  source  I  gather  that  the  Kaiser's  projected  terms 
would  be  far  'easier'  now  than  six  months  ago;  that  lie  would 
forego  the  annexation  projected  in  the  West,  and  would  agree 
to  an  indemnity  being  paid  to  Belgium.  German  troops  would 
be  ordered  to  withdraw  from  Belgium  before  or  immediately 
after  the  armistice  wp.s  arranged,  and  certainly  before  any 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

"Germany  will  insist  on  Poland  becoming  autonomous,  but 
nothing  would  stand  in  the  way  of  her  recognition  of  the  former 


COMPLETING  ST.   PATRICKS    WORK. 

— Saturday  Night  (Torouto). 

boundaries  of   Servia  and  Montenegro.     Germany  would  nat- 
urally expect  to  receive  her  colonies  back." 

Usually  one  of  the  most  sober  and  reliable  organs  in  England, 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  now  comes  out  with  an  extraor- 
dinary story,  in  which  it  is  supported  by  the  London  Tivica, 
to  the  effect  that  the  revolt  in  Ireland  was  fomented  by  Ger- 
many to  show  the  United  States  what  would  happen  here  should 
this  country  be  involved  in  hostilities  against  the  Central 
Powers.      The  Telegraph  says: 

"According  to  the  best-informed  opinions,  this  most  recent 
attempt  of  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy,  besides  its  apparent  aim  (the 
conclusion  of  an  early  peace,  of  which  the  idea  can  not  hv  enter- 
tained by  the  Allied  Powers),  had  another  aim  and  a  far  more 
real  one,  viz.,  once  more  to  mak(*  President  Wilson  realize  t\w 
glorious  and  by  no  means  unuseful  part  which  is  in  store  for  him 
if  he  can  wait  and  be  patient  long  enough  to  allow  the  German 
schemes  to  mature. 

"It  is  believed  in  many  quarters  that,  as  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  the  Irish  troubles  were  engineered  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  home  to  President  Wilson  an  aj^proximate  estimate 
of  the  internal  dangers  his  own  country  would  incur  if  it 
should  be  called  on  to  make  war  upon  Germany,  with  so 
many  millions  of  Germans  and  Irishmen  living  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes." 


lo^H 
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RUINS   IN  SACKVILLE   STREET,   WHERE  THE   REVOLUTION   BEGAN. 
Here  the  rebels  made  their  first,  seizures,  and  it  was  the  center  of  all  their  operations.    When  the  English  took  it,  the  revolt  ended. 


ALLIED  ADMIRATION  FOR  WILSON 

THE  LAURELS  OF  DIPLOMACY  have  now  been  fixt 
firmly  upon  the  brow  of  President  Wilson  by  the  press 
of  the  Allied  countries,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement 
that  he  has  handled  a  delicate  situation  with — to  them  un- 
expected— skill  and  tact.  At  the  same  time  these  papers  seem 
convinced  that  th(^  President  has  gained  nothing  more  substantial 
than  personal  glory,  and  they  continue  to  believe  that  eventual 
rupture  between  Germany  and  America  is  inevitable.  These 
opinions  find  lucid  expression  in  the  jom-nals  of  the  French 
capital,  where  we  see  no  less  an  expert  than  Mr.  Stephen  Pichon, 
a  diplomat  of  long  experience  and  former  Foreign  Minister,  writ- 
ing in  his  Pelil  Journal  that  the  President's  "conciseness,  firm- 
ness, and  clarity  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  bathos  with 
which  WLLhelmstrasse  announced  its  backdown."  Equally  ap- 
preciative of  the  President's  diplomatic  talents  is  the  Peiit 
Parisien,  which  remarks  admiringlj*: 

"If  P]mperor  William  desired  to  catch  President  Wilson  in  a 
trap  the  Emperor  is  caught  in  his  own  toils.  He  has  met  his 
master.  There  remains  nothing  for  him  to  do  except  either  to 
accept  the  American  note  at  the  risk  of  loosing  the  fury  of  the 
German  Governmental  parties  or  to  take  upon  himself  the 
initiative  in  bringing  about  a  ruptiu'e  which  would  entail  serious 
consequences  for  Germany." 

So,  too,  the  influential  Matin,  which  says: 

"It  must  be  clear  to  all  neutrals  that  Germany  has  suffered 
au  unprecedented  diplomatic  defeat.  It  wiU  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  German  Government  explains  to  the  public  that  it 
has  c(>nsenl«^d  radi(;ally  to  modify  submarine  warfare  without 
obtaining  the  .slightest  compensation  in  exchange." 

All  these  i^apers  express  their  beUef  in  the  certainty  of  an 
idtimate  !-upture  between  America  and  Germany;  and  the 
Temps,  after  making  the  same  prediction,  continues: 

"The  language  of  the  American  note  is  as  luminous  as  the 
German  note  was  obscure.  Berlin  sought  equivocation;  Wash- 
ington answers  with  precision.  Tlio  United  States  limits  itself 
to  saying:  'Thou  shalt  not  kill.'  The  blow  is  straiglit,  direct, 
brutal. 

"No  one  will  be  surprized  v;ho  understands  the  sudden 
awakening  of  the  American  policy.  Patient  research  is  al- 
ways the  first  American  act,  but  when  bad  faith  becomes  ap- 
parent a  brief  and  peremptory  affirmation  follows.  Whatever 
the  future  of  German-American  relations  may  be,  the  re- 
sponse, dry  to  the  point  of  contempt,   now  has  an  important 


moral  effect.  It  tightens  the  circle  of  reprobation  closing 
around  Germany;  it  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  hu- 
miliation weighing  upon  her;  it  proclaims  that  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Empire  makes  impossible  all  contact  between 
her  and  civilized  people;  it  adds  another  new  page  to  the  judicial 
record  of  Pan-Germanism." 

Turning  from  Paris  to  Petrogi'ad  we  find  this  certainty  that 
a  break  wiU  occur  as  persistent  in  Russia  as  in  France.  The 
Novoye  Vremya  thinks  that — 

"President  Wilson  appropriated  to  himself,  Tvith  sharpness 
unusual  in  diplomatic  documents,  the  right  to  interpret  two 
doubtful  points,  and  both  in  a  sense  were  imfavorable  to  Ger- 
many. The  fate  of  German-American  relations  now  depends 
absolutely  on  the  first  commercial  or  passenger-ship  that  may 
be  simk  without  the  observance  of  the  regulations  of  maritime 
warfare." 

The  Ryetch  thinks  it  wiU  be  the  Germans  who  will  force  the 
issue,  for  it  considers: 

"Logically  the  reply  binds  Germany  to  renounce  her  declara- 
tion and  agree  to  a  fidfilment  of  America's  demand,  since  the 
qualification  injected  into  the  German  note  has  been  refused  in 
a  most  determined  and  threatening  manner.  The  note  leaves 
Germany  no  hope  of  influence  being  exerted  on  England.  It  is 
not  to  be  doiibted  that  Germany  will  swallow  the  American 
demand  and  live  through  another  humiliation,  because  she  has 
not  the  courage  to  challenge  another  foe.  The  spirit  of  her 
people  would  not  stand  it." 

We  find  Russian  commercial  circles  in  substantial  agreement, 
for  the  organ  of  the  Petrograd  Stock  Exchange,  the  Birzheviya 
Vcdonosti,  says: 

"President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing  wish  to  make  their 
position  impregnable  against  the  attacks  of  American  pacifists. 
The  Government  evidently  entertains  no  illusions,  but  cron- 
siders  that  if  crimes  against  international  law  aj'e  to  continut) 
it  is  preferable  to  meet  them  face  to  face.  A  clash  between 
the  LTnited  States  and  Germany  is  inevitable  unless  Germany 
unconditionally  renounces  her  deep-rooted  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare." 

In  London,  too,  the  President  receives  a  generous  meed  of 
praise  for  the  diplomatic  skill  with  which  he  has  hantlled  this 
affair.     In  the  opinion  of  The  Morning  Post — 

"The  note  is  a  highly  skilful  example  of  diplomatic  art. 
The  German  note  of  May  4  was  rather  like  a  floating  mine. 
To  come  into  sharp  contact  with  one  of  its  several  projecting 
horns  might  have  resulted   in  a   disagreeable  shock,  but     the 
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DUBLIN  IN  FLAMES. 
The  glare  of  the  fire  sweepmg  along  Sackville  Street  shows  the  O'Connell  Monument  in  the  foreground  and  the  Trafalgar  Column  in  the  background. 


American  Government  has  handsomely  hauled  the  thing  on 
deck,  where  it  now  reposes  innocuous.  Had  President  Wilson, 
before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  German  proposals,  demanded 
that  the  conditions  attached  to  them  be  withdrawn,  he  would 
have'  created  a  new  difficulty.  But  the  President,  with  infinite 
tact,  accepts  the  proposals  and  takes  for  granted  that  conditions 
aVe  not  really  attached  to  them 
at  all."—  • 

-  The  Westminster  Gazette,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  metropoli- 
tan papers,  refuses  to  believe  in 
Germany's  good  faith,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  Cyvnic, 
the  Clan  Liiidsay,  and  a  French 
passenger-steamer,  the  Doukkala, 
have  been  attacked,  and  the 
Cymric  sunk,  at  a  date  "when, 
according  to  the  German  note, 
their  previous  submarine  policy 
had  been  'happily  abandoned.'  " 
The  Daily  News  believes  that  a 
rupture  is  certain,  and  considers 
that  the  addition  of  another 
enemy  would  be  welcome  at  Ger- 
man headquarters.     It  reasons: 

"The  firm,  even  abrupt,  shut- 
ting off  of  this  discussion  makes 
further  communication  from 
CJermany  thereon  almost  im- 
possible. It  would  be  to  knock 
at  a  door  already  bolted  and 
barred.  Thus  Germany  at  last 
will  be  compelled  to  make  a 
choice,  and  the  (choice  will  doubt- 
less be  determined  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sul)marine  power  she 

is  able  to  launch  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  prospect  of  thus 
putting  Great  Britain  out  of  action  before  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  could  have  any  serious  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  war. 

"There  is  the  further  consideration  that  Germany  may  decide 
to  resume  her  sul)marine  cami)aign,  and,  if  it  fails,  use  the  addi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  ranks  of  lier  enemies  as  a  reason 
for  confessing  defeat  before  a  world  in  arms  against  her.  At 
the  best  this  policy  would  give  her  a  startling  success.  At  the 
worst,  it  would  give  her  an  excuse  for  asking  for  the  peace  she 
urgently  needs." 


GERMAN  CARICATURE 

"  Let  up.  Villa!    Wilson  is  not 
when  ho  stays  neutral." 


GERMANY'S  WITTENBERG  DEFENSE— The  bare  denial  of 
the  charges  brought  by  the  British  against  the  authorities  of 
the  prison-camp  at  Wittenberg,  and  considered  in  these  columns 
last  week,  has  e\adently  been  felt  inadequate  by  the  German 
Government.     Accordingly  the  official  Norddeutsche  AUgemeiur 

Zeiiung  takes  up  the  matter  and 
thus  replies  to  the  strictures  of 
the  EngUsh  doctors  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  camp: 

"The  British  were,  and  are, 
sufficiently  clad  and  fed.  If  in 
the  early  days  some  jjrisoners 
lacked  clothes,  it  was  due  to 
their  love  of  gambling;  on  many 
occasions  they  gambled  awa.\' 
their  clothing. 

"Energetic  measures  were 
taken  immediately  spotted  ty- 
phus broke  out.  The  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  camp  was  also  in- 
fected with  the  disease.  The 
camp  had  to  be  isolated  in  order 
to  prevent  the  infection  of  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Wittenberg 
and  Klein  Wittenberg.  Medi- 
cines and  tonics,  wine  and  milk, 
were  provided  for  the  prisoners 
in  ample  quantities.  On  certain 
days,  according  to  the  registers, 
between  2,000  and  2,4tK)  medica- 
ments were  delixered. 

■  ^^^^^  Li L-      I  "During  the  epidemic,   which 

it        I^H^HM   li^^—       I  lasted  from  November  1,  1914,  to 

July  22,  IQIT),  i:}.")  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  were 
infected  with  spotted  typhus, 
and  1.4  per  cent,  died;  further, 
0.3  per  cent,  were  infected  with 
cholera,  and  0.13  per  cent.  died. 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  our  physicians  did  not  possess 
the  experience  along  certain  lin(>s  which  they  gained  during  the 
war.  At  the  present  time  all  prisoners  who  come  from  the 
battle-fi(>ld  are  cleaned  from  lice  ami  are  kept  under  obser\  atioii 
in  quarantine-stations  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  any 
l)rison-camp." 

XoTi;. — We  regret  to  announce  that  Dr.  Kjiiplianius  \\  ilsoii 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  on  May  Ki. 
Dr.  Wilson   was  editor  of  the  d(>partinent>  of  Koreiini   Comment 
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dangerous  as  an  cncuny — it  is  only 
— ©  Sivtpiicissiynus  (Berlin). 
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IS   THEKE  A  LAW   GOVERNING    THIS  RESEMBLANCE? 


Tlie  four  elder  brothers  and  sisters  of  these  four  girls  all  came  singly,  and  in  their  mother's  family  are  no  pliu-al  births  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory records.  Two  of  the  father's  eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  however,  were  twins.  Blue-eyes,  on  the  extreme  right,  is  the  only  noliccable 
individualist  of  the  four,  and  even  she  has  the  same  low-set  ears  and  prettily  shaped  nos(^  and  mouth  that  aflorn  tlio  ol tier  t hree. 


TWO   KINDS    OF   TWINS 

FKW  PERSONS  KNOW  that,  if  present  biological 
theories  are  correct,  there  are  two  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  twins.  In  one  kind,  where  each  individual 
dovelop.s  from  a  separate  egg-cell,  there  is  no  more  intimate  con- 
nection than  between  any  two  children  of  the  same  parent.  In 
the  other,  the  twins  are  really  one  individual  split  in  two,  being 
products  of  a  single  divided  egg-cell.  Twins  of  the  first  type 
may  have  little  resemblance  and  may  be  of  different  se.xes. 
Twins  of  the  second  type  are  always  of  the  same  sex  and  are 
often  so  much  alike  that  only  their  closest  friends  can  tell  them 
apart.  These  facts  are  brought  out  by  a  discussion  in  The. 
Journal  oj  Heredily  (Washington,  May),  in  which  Dr.  C.  H. 
Danforth,  of  the  Washington  University  Medical  School,  St. 
Louis,  inquires  whether  or  not  twinning  "runs  in  families." 
He  gives  on  this  point  the  results  of  investigations  in  St.  Louis: 

"The  kind  of  evidence  that  one  gets  as  to  the  heredity  of 
twinning  may  be  indicated  by  reference  to  a  group  of  fifty  St. 
Louis  families.  The  investigator  had  no  knowledge  of  any  of 
these  families  until,  in  each  case,  the  birth  of  twins  was  reported 
1o  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics.  On  looking  into  the  family 
histories,  it  was  learned  that  these  fifty  new-born  pairs  of  twins 
had  171  elder  brothers  and  sisters  born  singly,  and  twenty  (ten 
l)airs)  who  were  twins.  The  frequency  of  twins  among  the 
l)rot  hers  and  sisters  of  twins  then  is  about  1 :1S.  In  the  mothers' 
fraternities  (groups  of  brothers  and  sisters)  there  had  been  318 
single  l)irths  and  ten  pairs  of  twins  (1:32),  and  in  the  fathers' 
219  single  and  eight  pairs  of  twins  (1:37).  Comparing  these 
figures  with  the  'normal  incidence' for  St.  Louis  (1:90.0)  one  is 
justified,  especially  since  essentially  similar  figures  are  obtained 
from  more  extensive  data,  in  concluding  that  twin-production 
is  frequently  a  family  peculiarity. 

"Analyzing  the  individual  families,  evidence  is  found  that 
what  seems  to  be  biovular  twinning  is  hereditary  in  the  direct 
female  line.  Whether  there  is  any  relation  at  all  between  the 
lvv(»  types  is  an  open  question. 

"While  some  of  these  families  furnish  beautiful  charts  in- 
dicative of  a  hereditary  tendency  for  twinning,  others  are  fre- 


quently met  with  in  which,  Avhile  there  may  be  a  record  of 
many  individuals  in  several  generations,  only  one  pair  of  twins 
appears,  in  these  instances  the  twins  sometimes  seem  to  be 
biovular,  sometimes  uniovular.  Such  family  histories  may  in- 
dicate that  while  twinning  is  in  some  way  hereditary  in  most 
instances,  it  may  neverthele.ss  at  times  a])pear  sporadically.  The 
most  probable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fax-t  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  ability  to  produce  twins  is  possibly  common  to  all 
strains,  and  that  the  frequency  of  twin-births  in  different  lines 
is  merely  relative.  It  is  not  likely,  on  the  one  hand,  that  strains 
will  be  foimd  in  which  t^^^ns  never  occur,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  but  twins.  But  that  such  causes  a.s 
may  tend  toward  twin-production  are  more  constant  or  react 
more  effectually  in  some  Hues  than  in  others  seems  evident.  That 
one  of  the  factors  commonly  involved  in  the  case  of  both  uni- 
ovular and  biovular  twinning  is  hereditary  seems  to  be  well 
established.  .  .  .  The  obstacles  that  are  met  in  attempting  to 
solve  this  j)roblem  are  found  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
vent a  quick  arriA^al  at  final  conchisions,  but  they  are  not  .such 
as  to  discourage  the  hope  that  a  definite  .solution  of  the  problem 
may  be  obtained." 

DAFFODIL  SOUP— Those  who  entertain  an  idea  that  the  bulb 
of  the  daffodil  may  be  used  as  a  food-substitute  for  the  onion 
are  advised  to  drop  it.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  by  u 
canny  Scots  cook  and  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
these  bulbs  were  intended  to  ])roduce  daffodils — not  to  .servo 
as  nutriment,  says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  April  IT)): 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Fidin- 
burgh  a  pap«T  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  0.  McNab  in  which  ht> 
described  the  uncomfortable  consequences  of  the  error  of  a 
cook  who,  it  would  seem,  was  Sivdly  ignorant  of  the  botiiny  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  Briefly,  the  cook,  in  concocting  a  xoupc  ii 
Voignon,  had  mistaken  the  bulbs  of  the  daffodil  for  tliose  of  the 
onion,  and  neither  the  appearance  of  lh(»  bulbs  nor  her  tearless 
eyes  while  ])reparing  them  for  th(>  pot  told  her  that  anything 
was  wrong.  The  soup  was  served,  and  every  memb«>r  of  the 
family,  cook  as  well,  experi(>nci'd  symptoms  of  nausea  followed 
by  violent  sickness.  Tli(>reaft«T  on  three  con.s«><'utive  occasions 
when  the  family  had  .soup  for  dinner  tiu^  sjime  thing  occurred. 
Jt  was  not  until  an  investigation  rt'vealed  the  facts  that  the  box 
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in  which  the  domestic  onions  were  stored  had  long  been  empty 
and  that  the  cook  had  been  drawing  her  supplies  from  an  adjacent 
box  containing  garden-bulbs  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was 
discovered.  Judging  from  like  experiences  related  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
similar  mistakes  are  not  uncommon,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
wise  if  medical  practitioners  called  in  to  diagnose  obsciu-e  cases 
of  family  sickness  would  cross-examine  the  cook." 


THE   LONG   LIVES   OF   WOMEN 

THE  FAC^T  THAT  WOMEN  live  longer  than  men- 
ascribed  in  an  article  quoted  recently  in  these  pages  to 
the  greater  use  of  tobacco  by  the  latter — is  accounted 
for  in  other  ways  by  various  authorities.  According  to  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  Evening  Post  (New^  York. 
Apuil  17),  the  life-tables  of  insiu*anee  companies  have  long 
made  experts  famihar  Avith  the  fundamental  facts,  tho  the 
United  States  Census  now  deals  with  them  exhaustively  for  the 
first  time.  A  male  white  child  in  the  United  States  may  expect, 
at  birth,  to  live  sixty  years,  whereas  a  female  child  may  expect 
to  live  sixty-four  years.  This  means  that  each  has  an  even 
chance  of  Hving  that  number  of  years.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"A  part  of  the  difference  between  expectation  of  hfe  for  men 
and  for  women  is  due  to  the  gi-eater  number  of  violent  deaths 
among  men.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  these  violent  deaths^suicides, 
homicides,  and  accidental  deaths — are  of  males,  and  such  deaths 
form  about  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  occurring  each 
year.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  account  fully,  or  even  in 
major  part,  for  the  greater  longevity  of  women." 

The  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are  sm-e  that  the  Demon 
Rum  is  responsible  for  lopping  off  that  missing  four  years  from 
the  male  child's  expectation  of  life.  From  a  brief  filed  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general 
counsel  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  we  extract  the 
following,  which  presents  this  interesting  question  from  the 
temperance  view-point: 

"While  the  male  and  female  population  are  practically  the 
same,  the  number  of  deaths  of  the  two  divisions  are  widely 
different,  and  this  difference  is  becoming  greater  and  greater 
as  the  years  go  by. 

"In  order  that  the  court  may  fully  understand  the  serious 
consequences  resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
by  our  people,  we  attach  a  table  taken  from  the  mortality 
statistics,  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  years  1906, 
1908,  1910,  ]912,  and  1913,  being  the  last  year  for  which  we 
could  obtain  these  figures  showing  the  number  of  deaths  of  males 
and  females,  and  total  number  of  deaths  within  the  registration 
area  of  the  United  States  for  the  respective  years.  This  area 
has  been  considerably  increased  during  this  period  of  time.  It 
wiU  therefore  be  necessary  to  take  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
order  to  make  a  proper  comparison. 

"We  have  selecited  nine  of  the  causes  of  death  in  which  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  according  to  the  most  modern  medical 
testimony,  contributes  most  largely  [and  we]  .  .  .  have  given 
these  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  affected  by  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  beginning  with  aleohoHsm,  the  most  potent 
cause  of  those  named 

"From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  deaths  reported  in  1913  over  1900  for  males  was 
36.2  per  cent.  This  included,  of  course,  the  iiu^rease  in  popula- 
tion as  well  as  the  increase  by  addition  of  new  territory  added 
to  the  registration  area. 

"While  this  in(!reas(i  was  36.2  per  cent,  for  the  male  population, 
the  femah^  population  for  the  same  period  and  in  the  same 
registration  area  only  increased  34.6  per  cent.,  but  for  the  same 
period  of  time  for  the  nine  diseases  named  the  increase  for 
the  male  was  68.9  per  cent.,  or  32.7  per  cent,  excess  of  the  increase 
of  the  male  di^aths  for  all  causes;  the  f(!maie  deaths  for  the  same 
causes  for  said  period  increased  r)2.7  per  cent.,  or  18.1  per  (rent, 
in  ex(tess  of  the  gain  per  c(>nt.  of  deaths  for  all  causes  during  said 
period  in  the  registration  district. 

"When  to  these  nine  causes  we  add  tlu;  other  causes  of  death 
unto  which  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  large  contributing 
factor — for  instance,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  diseases  of  the 


heart  and  arteries,  etc. — we  can  then  realize  why  it  is  that  in  the 
year  1913  the  death-rate  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  was  87,408  more  males  than  females. 

"As  this  area  included  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  between 
130,(X)0  and  140,000  more  males  died  in  this  nation  in  that 
year^than  females,  and  this  difference  is  largely  caused  by  the 


llli.sli^ili.iU!,   Iiy   ^..uit.-sv  .if   ■■  TIh-  J.iUriKLl  of  ll..iv.liu."    Wrislnr,^|..ri,    II     i 

TWINS  WHO  ARE   DIFFERENT. 

Tlie  difference  in  .sex  and  liair  and,  to  a  sliglit  degree,  in  features 
indicates  that  the  convivial  pair  are  twins  of  tlie  biovular  variety. 


use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Not  only  is  this  enormous  excess 
of  death  of  males  over  that  of  females  confronting  us  as  a 
people,  but  it  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
increase  of  population." 

TABLE    No.    1 

DEATHS    FROM    THE    NINE    ALCOHOLIC    DISEA.SES    SPECIFIED    IN   TABLE    2 

Males 

1006 3.')8,280 

]9()X ;{7.'>,497 

1910 4:W,7.'')7 

1912 459,1  12 

]9i:i 4X9,128 

Per  cent,  gain  from  1906  to  19i:{ 36.2 

TABLE    No.    2 

DEATHS    OF   MEN    AND    WO.MEN    IN   TWO    DIFFERENT   YEARS 


Females 

Total 

299,819 

6.')8,10.'-> 

:{ 16,077 

691. .574 

36.'),  (•).'■>.'■> 

.S05.412 

379.139 

838.251 

401,720 

890.848 

34.6 

3.5.4 

1906 


Males 

Alcoholism 2,390 

Homicide , 1 .617 

.Suicide 4,.52l 

I'aralysis  of  insane 1 ,948 

Cirrhosis  of  liv(M' 4,03() 

Venereal  diseases 1,2()6 

Angina  pc-ctoris 1,640 

IMcer  of  stomach 731 

Kpilepsy 1.040 

I'cr  centi.  gain 

TABLE    No.    3 

DEATHS  OF  MEN     AND  WOMEN   IN  FIVE   DIFFERENT  YEARS, 

OF    (JAIN 


'emales 

317 
454 

1,332 
961 

2,043 
810 

1.1  10 
692 
823 


1913 
Males      Females 


3.326 
3,()90 
7,709 
3,208 
5,788 
2,869 
2.878 
1 ,4.S3 
1..523 
68.9 


41S 
.S77 
2.279 
1.163 
2.709 
1,720 
1.714 
1 .053 
1.109 
52.7 


WITH    PER  CENT. 


Males 

1906 19.219 

1908 22,324 

1910 25.930 

1912         29.876 

1913 32.474 


I'er  Cent, 
(lain 

16.7 

15.7 

15.2 

8.7 


Females 

8,542 

9.342 

10,768 

12,270 

13,042 


Per  Cent, 
(lain 


9.4 
15.3 
13.9 

6.3 


ir,:iO 
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HOW   THINGS   BREAK 


BREAKAGE  MAY  BE  DESIRABLE  or  undesirable, 
but  its  laws  remain  the  same.  They  apply  to  the  piece 
of  ice  that  is  to  be  smashed  for  use  in  our  glasses,  and  to 
the  glasses  themselves  which  we  desire  to  remain  unbroken. 
The  gun  and  the  shell  are  both  made  of  steel,  but  the  former's 
business  is  to  keep  from  bursting  while  the  latter's  is  to  burst. 
Both  these  duties  may  be  facilitated  bj'  skilful  disposition  of  the 
internal  tensions  in  numufacture.  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Laws  of  Breakage  and  of  Fragilitj',"  contributed  by  Mr.  L. 
de  Launay  to  La  Nature  (Paris),  these  matters  are  diseust, 
especially  in  the  light  of  experiments  made  by  a  recent  French 
student  of  the  subject,  Mr.  de  Freminville.  Part  of  this  article 
we  translate  below.  De  Launay  reminds  us 
at  the  outset  that  altho  something"  has  been 
breaking  every  day  for  the  past  two  years — 
cupolas  of  forts,  armor  of  ships,  arches  of  bridges, 
walls  of  houses,  cannons,  shells,  wheels  of  car- 
riages, screws  of  aeroplanes,  barbed  wires — not 
to  speak  of  furniture,  chairs,  and  bottles,  break- 
age is  one  of  the  very  numerous  daily  occur- 
rences that  theoretic  science  has  somewhat 
neglected.     He  goes  on: 


"Why  is  the  fracture  of  a  homogeneous  block 
sometimes  plane  and  sometimes  conchoidal? 
Why  does  marking  with  a  diamond  make  it  possible  to  break 
a  pane  of  glass  in  a  straight  Une?  Why,  after  having  struck 
twenty  blows  on  a  block  of  stone  without  visible  effect,  does 
another  blow  break  it?  Why,  when  we  pom*  too  hot  water  into 
a  glass,  does  it  break,  while  the  same  glass,  plunged  into  the 
same  water,  is  unbroken  ?  Why  can  we  make  unbreakable  glass, 
and  why  do  'Prince  Rupert  drops'  fly  into  tiny  bits?  Why  do 
certain  substances  yield  very  slowly  to  elastic  deformation, 
manifesting  a  reluctance  which  scientists  call  'hysteresis,'  .  .  . 
while  with  others  this  hysteresis  is  almost  nil?  Why  do  spon- 
taneous, and  sometimes  disastrous,  breakages  take  place  in  a 
state  of  repose,  long  after  any  external  cause  has  ceased  to  act? 
— steel  suddenly  breaking  without  appreciable  expenditure  of 
energy,  pottery  cracking  several  months  after  firing,  etc.,  etc.? 
It  is  easy  to  answer  with  vague  phrases  such  as  'destruction  of 
equilibrium,'  'creation  of  molecular  tensions,'  'rupture  of  cohe- 
sion ' — which  somewhat  resemble  the  virtus  dormativa  [sleepifying 
power]  ascribed  to  opium  [by  MoUere's  physician] 

"First  of  all,  what  is  'bursting'? 

"A  mode  of  breakage,  sudden  and  brutal,  producing  many 
fragments,  and,  when  it  reaches  its  full  development,  causing  the 
bodies  in  which  it  occurs  to  fly  into  bits.  Mr.  de  Freminville, 
examining  objects  thus  burst,  remarks  at  the  outset  that  the 
cracks  all  start  from  a  'bursting  focus'  (quite  distinct  from  the 
point  of  impact  or  of  contact  with  the  striking  body,  when  there 
is  a  blow),  and  that  the  direction  of  these  cracks  has  no  direct 
connection  with  exterior  forces 

"The  breakage  is  so  rapid  that  it  often  seems  falsely  to  be 
instantaneous;  but  examination  shows  that  it  was  progressive, 
for  the  cracks  cut  each  other  in  regular  order,  each  surface  of 
breakage  appearing  in  its  turn  to  send  out  at  certain  points  (in 
the  interior  of  the  mass,  not  at  the  surface)  new  surfaces  of 
breakage  of  more  or  less  importance,  whose  distribution  we 
shall  now  study." 

All  breakage,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  has  a  starting-point  in 
tlin  interior  of  the  mass,  which  occurs  in  a  region  where  the 
j)rincipal  stress  is  a  tension,  tho  not  necessarily  at  the  point 
where  this  tension  is  highest.  The  way  to  prevent  breakage  is 
therefore  to  oppose  this  interior  tension  by  some  form  of  com- 
pression, as  when  steel  rings  are  shrunk  on  great  guns.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  breakage  is  what  is  wanted,  as  in  a  shell,  the  state 
of  tension  in  the  mass  is  promoted  rather  than  avoided.  Ex- 
I)eriments  made  on  blocks  of  glass  and  asphalt  are  then  de- 
scribed by  the  author. 

"Take  the  case  of  a  simple  blow  on  a  piece  of  glass.  The 
shock  is  received  at  /,  and  from  the  focus  /''  i)r()<'eed  radiating 
cracks.  The  figure  may  represent  the  breakage  of  a  glass  |)lat.e 
held  in  tho  hand  and  struck  with  a  hammer  at  /.     A  focus  of 


SECTION  OF  BLOCK  OF  GLASS. 

A,  face  where  the  blow  fell;  J, 
point  of  impact ;  B,  opposite  face ; 
F,  focus  of  breakage. 


breakage  i'orms  at  /'',  on  the  opposite  face  B,  and  around  it 
develop  (1)  radiating  cracks  and  fissures;  (2)  depolished  surfaces 
on  each  side  of  the  focus;  (."i)  a  smooth  surface  starting  from 
the  focus  and  extending  to  the  surface  A,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  it  abruptly  changes  direction,  becoming  parallel  to  it  until 
near  the  point  /  it  turns  toward  this  point." 

What  happens  in  this  case  Mr.  de  Launay  explains  thus: 

"The  blow  produces  a  compression  at  I  which  is  balanced 
within  the  mass  by  a  tension;  but  the  rupture  does  not  result 
directly,  since  this  compression  travels  inward.  It  is  only  when 
the  impulse  reaches  the  opposite  surface  and  tends  to  push  it 
outward  without  any  balancing  force  that  it  provokes  breakage. 
Then  from  this  primary  focus,  .  .  .  tendencies  to  rupture  are 
transmitted  outward  and  return  by  making  use  of  the  paths 
prepared  by  the  passage  of  the  earlier  tensions.  .  .  .  Comparison 
with  liquids  suggests  the  idea  of  an  undulatory 
movement,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  prop- 
agation of  tensions  we  have,  in  effect,  a  wave- 
displacement,  with  its  nodes  and  loops.  ,  .  .  But 
what  is  unexpected  is  that  the  breakage  ad- 
vances by  projecting  narrow  tongues,  fan-shaped 
sectors. 

"Perhaps   because    an    earlier    shock  creates 
feeble  permanent  zones  for  a  certain  time,  two 
slight  successive  shocks  may  determine  a  rupture 
that  a  single  violent  blow  would  be  incapable 
of    producing.     The   stem   of    a  glass   may  be 
broken  by  giving  two  slight  blows  on  two  oppo- 
site points  of  the  base.  .  .  .  Hence  the  unfore- 
seen result  that  the  interposition  of  a  table-cloth 
may  make  more  destructive  the  shock  of  a  glass  against  it,  or  a 
pneumatic  tire  that  of  an  automobile  against  a  wall,  even  at  a 
low  speed." 


C 


REFINING   COAL 

|OAL  IS  ONE  of  the  few  mineral  products  used  chiefly 
in  the  raw  state.  No  one  thinks  of  using  raw  petroleum 
to  any  extent,  and  yet  it  and  coal  have  much  in  common. 
Both  are  complex  substances  that  may  be  separated  chemically 
into  numerous  products  of  value,  leaving  fixt  carbon  in  im- 
proved form  for  fuel.  This  is  what  we  do  when  we  refine 
"coal-oil,"  but  the  coal  itself  most  of  us  prefer  to  burn  as  it 
comes  from  the  mines — a  very  wasteful  proceeding,  we  are  told 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering 
(New  York,  April).  As  a  problem  in  chemical  engineering,  the 
editor  believes  that  the  refining  of  coal  offers  attractive  possibili- 
ties.    He  writes: 

"A  Western  problem  of  this  type  is  the  refining  of  lignite — a 
coal  high  in  moisture  and  volatile  matter,  and  wholFy  imsuited  to 
efficient  consumption  in  the  raw  state.  Bulletin  89  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  devoted  to  the  efficient  use  of  lignite,  re- 
cording studies  made  in  North  Dakota;  and  elsewhere  we  have 
referred  to  extensive  work  being  done  in  Colorado.  If  magni- 
tude is  a  factor  in  making  a,  proposition  attractive,  this  one 
must  be  exprest  in  superlative  terms,  for  the  bulletin  mentioned 
conveys  the  information  that  in  North  Dakota  alone  the  de- 
posits cover  32,000  square  miles  and  are  'capable  of  producing 
in  all  several  hundred  billions  of  tons  of  lignite.' 

"Gas,  ammonia,  and  tar  are  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  ligniti?,  and  the  briquetted  residue  is  in  far  better 
shape,  physically  and  chemically,-  for  use  as  fuel  than  was  tlie 
original  coal.  The  tar  obtained  is  an  important  product,  for 
from  it  may  be  fractionated  light  and  heavy  oils  and  pitch.  In 
the  Colorado  work  an  effort  is  being  made  to  introdu<*e  some  of 
these  distillates  as  flotation  oils.  It  is  claimed  that  since  they 
are  fractions  distilled  at  definite  temi)eratures,  unifortnity  can  bo 
maintained  in  the  products,  and  tliat  a  suitable  combination 
once  determined  can  be  duplicated  without  difficulty.  This 
would  be  an  important  consummation,  for  one  of  tlu^  reported 
difficulties  in  flotation  work  has  been  tlie  lack  of  uniformity  in 
successive  lots  of  oil  bought. 

"Coal-refining  offers  an  opportunity  for  industrial  do\-elo]v 
ment  in  the  West,  for  lignites  are  abundant  in  North  Dakota. 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Te.xas,  and  other  Western  States. 
The  development  will  be  slow,  for  outlets  nnist  be  found  for  tiie 
products  and  related  new  industries  must  be  estiibiishetl.  Pio- 
neer work  has  commenced,  however,  and  the  results  will  indicate 
how  rapid  an  expansion  can  be  anficii)ated." 
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MORE   ABOUT   THE   FEAR   OF   SNAKES 

THE  THEORY  that  the  fear  of  serpents  is  instinc- 
tive and  hereditary  and  that  it  points  to  a  tropical 
snake  -  country,  probably  India,  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  lias  proved  so  interesting,  as  propounded  by  T. 
B.  Dabney  in  Science  and  quoted  not  long  ago  in  these  columns, 
that  it  is  stirring  up  a  swarm  of  objectors.  A  letter  of  one  of 
these,  ^vritten  to  The  Liteii- 
Aitv  Digest,  has  already  been 
quoted  here.  To  Science  (New 
York),  no  fewer  than  three 
contribute  their  views  on  the 
subject.  The  first,  W.  II. 
IMcClellan,  S.J.,  of  Woodstock, 
IVld.,  while  acknowledging  that 
the  fear  of  snakes  is  very  gen- 
eral— absm-dly  so,  he  thinks — 
believes  that  there  is  positive 
e\idence  against  its  being  in- 
stinctive.    He  writes: 


"  First,  there  is  the  common 
tendency  of  young  children  to 
play  wth  a  bright -(colored 
snake,  as  they  would  with  any 
toy.  An  innate  horror  of  snakes 
as  an  attribute  of  the  human 
spec'ies.  is  quite  inconsistent 
wit  h  such  a  fact  as  this.  It  is 
frequently  observed;  but  its 
first  occm-rence  in  any  individ- 
ual case  is  usually  its  last.  For 
if  the  child's  mother  or  nurse 
be  at  hand,  there  ensue  a 
scream  of  terror,  a  mad  rush 
to  a  safe  distance,  and  a  frantic 
admonition,  perhaps  even  a 
punishment,  all  of  which  are 
quite  enough  to  make  a  reptile 
thenceforth  an  object  of  fear  to 

the  child.  Tliis  is  w^here  the  mischief  is  done.  The  fear  thus 
early  instilled  prevents  investigation;  lack  of  investigation 
protects  ignorance;  ignorance  in  turn  corroborates  the  initial 
fear,  and  thus  the  destruction  of  every  serpent,  large  or  small, 
becomes  almost  a  part  of  the  average  person's  moral  code. 

"In  the  second  place,  there  are  not  a  few  persons  who  have 
never  in  their  lives  experienced  the  aforesaid  horror  of  snakes. 
I  am  not  appealing  to  cases  where  fear  has  been  overcome  by 
education,  but  to  those  in  which  the  confidence  born  of  natural 
curiosity  has  never  been  destroyed  by  positive  fear  instilled  in 
early  life.  I  have  known  several  persons  of  this  class,  three  of 
Avhoni,  by  the  way,  were  women,  and  thoroughly  normal  women 
at  that." 

Writing  in  the  same  number,  Mr.  Junius  Henderson  has  more 
to  say  along  the  same  line: 

"Mothers  in  some  regions  have  found  it  advisable  deliber- 
ately to  teach  their  children  to  fear  snakes,  in  order  to  prevent 
tliem  from  liandling  the  dangerous  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  here  ai'c  many  ]>oys  and  men,  and  some  women,  who  seeiTi  to 
bo  quite  devoid  of  any  such  horror." 

The  third  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  of  New  Y^ork, 
who  was  Major  Powell's  companion  in  his  trip  through  the 
Grand  Canon,  and  therefore  knows  something  about  snakes, 
sarcastically  asks  Mr.  Dabney  how  he  would  explain  the  Ameri- 
ican  mule's  well-known  fear  of  Indians.  That  this  fear  exists 
was  noted  by  Fremont  and  by  many  later  explorers;  and  Mr. 
Dellenbaugh  himself  says  he  has  often  observed  it.     He  goes  on: 

"When  we  had  Indians  traveling  with  us,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  the;  rtuiles  became  accustomed  to  their  presence  and 
were  apparently  unmindful  of  them,  yet  when  an  Indian  was 
assigned  to  ride  a  mule  there  was  a  circus  at  once,  and  it  took 
half  the  camp  to  get  him  on.  Once  on,  however,  the  mule,  being 
always  a  mighty  wise  l)eing,  ceased  his  anti(;s  and  was  as  (;alm  as  a 
kitten  till  the  Indian  got  off  and  tried  to  remount,  when  wo  had 


lIlustiatiOQS  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly." 

THE  MORSE   CODE  ON  THE   BELL  PHONE. 

Thu  new  attacliment  "  places  the  whole  vast  telephone-system  of  the 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  telegrapher." 


the  circus  all  over  again.  No  human  being  can  fathom  the 
uisdom  of  the  mule;  of  that  I  am  positive;  but  possibly  some 
reader  of  Science  may  be  able  to  explain  the  mule's  fear  of 
Indians  by  some  other  hyi)othesis  than  that  the  Indian  was 
cruel  to  him  in  the  mule's  original,  primitive  habitat.  Finally, 
if  the  fear  of  snakes  designates  the  location  of  our  i)riniitlv(i  home, 
where  was  the  primitive  home  of  the  mule,  reasoning  from  his 
fear  of  Indians''" 

Mr.  Dabney,  however,  still  strenuously  maintains  that  there 

is  such  a  thing  as  an  instiuctive 
fear  of  snakes  in  man.  lb- 
writes  us  from  Clarksdale, 
Miss.,  where  he  is  chief  engineer 
of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta 
Levee  District,  as  follows: 

"Tliis  writer  is  in  entire 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Williams 
in  his  inclination  and  efforts  to 
'eradicate  from  the  minds  of 
persons  the  many  silly  preju- 
dices, superstitions,  and  errors 
r(>garding  snakes,'  etc.,  having 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  effort 
himself  toward  that  objec^t. 

"Mr.  Williams  says,  'the  fear 
of  serpents  is  founded  on  igno- 
rance,' an<l  he  has  observed  that 
among  people,  savage  or  civi- 
lized, who  live  where  I'eptile  life 
is  abundant  there  is  the  same 
'ridiculous,  unwarranted  fear' 
that  might  be  better  justified 
in  denizens  of  cities,  who  rarely 
ever  see  these  creatures. 

"In  the  last  paragraph,  Mr. 
WiUiams  seems  unwittingl.y  to 
have  uncovered  a  jjowerful 
weapon  against  ]iis  own  argu- 
ment. This  -wTiter  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  devot- 
ed much  attention  to  the  ob- 
servation and  study  of  our 
native  snakes;  has  handled 
very  many  of  the  non-venomous  kinds  in  a  familiar  way,  and 
some  of  the  venomous  varieties  with  due  caution;  has  made 
determined  efforts  in  his  own  individual  case  to  overcome  the 
wholly  senseless  fear  and  abhorrence  of  snakes  known  by  him  to 
be  entirely  harmless;   but  such  efforts  have  been  vain." 


TELEGRAPHING   WITH  A  TELEPHONE— The  man  at  the 

telephone  is  telegraphing.  He  is  Paul  P.  Banholzer,  of  Phila- 
delphia, connected  with  the  steam-engineering  and  electrical 
department  of  Hie  Navy.  A  v\Titer  in  The  Popular  Scimm 
Monthly  (New  Y^ork,  April)  tells  us  that  Mr.  Banholzer  has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  telephone  by  devising  a  telegraph- 
transmitter  which  can  be  attached  to  any  telephone-standard. 

"The  connection  between  the  two  instruments  is  purely 
mechanical  and  not  electrical.  The  device  does  not  require 
an  additional  electric  circuit.  Its  advantage  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  Morse-signals,  sent  by  this  instrument,  carry  farther 
over  a  long-distance  telephone-line  than  the  voice,  and  that  the 
sounds  produced  are  definite  and  umnistakable  even  to  an 
inexperienced  person.  The  instrument  is  especially  useful  in 
telephone  train-dispatching.  If  the  telephone-conversation  is 
not  clearly  understood  it  can  be  verified  or  supijlemented  l)y  1  ho 
telephone-telegraph  instrument.  The  telegi-aph-key  is  mounted 
very  much  like  any  other  telegraph-kej',  except  that  it  is  |)ivote<I 
at  its  extreme  end;  the  sound  that  it  produces  is  sharper  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  telegraph-key  and  is  conducted  to  the  tele- 
phone through  the  metal  base  and  through  clamjis  which  encircle 
the  telephone -standard  and  fasten  the  instrunuMit  in  |)la<-e. 
The  apparatus  is  being  tested  out  at  the  Philadel|)hia  Navy- 
yard  with  wireless.  It  is  claimed  that  if  com  ersation  can  be, 
transmitted  by  wireless-telephoning,  telegrai)hing  by  wireless 
telephone  with  this  instrument  can  be  conducted  by  any  'wire'- 
o[)erator,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  wireless  on 
all  railroads.  Wiien  telegraph-wires  are  down  this  devi(!e  can 
bo  used  ou  the  telephone-circuit  in  conduits  underground." 


IRELAND'S   POET-PATRIOTS 


THE  EVENT  that  crowded  Verdun  off  the  front  page  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  earh^  daj^s  of  this  month  is  called 
"a  poets'  revolution."  The  leaders  who  now  sleep  in 
the  graves  of  revolutionists  or  martjTs,  according  as  you  view 
the  deeds  of  these  Irish  insurrectionists,  were  nearly  all  men 
of  letters — poets  some  of  them,  writers 
of  plays,  and  teachers  of  letters  and  of 
arts.  One  tiling  seems  certain,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  tried  to  estimate 
their  place  and  their  worth  in  the  world. 
They  were  poor  at  the  game  of  politics, 
and  ill-fitted  to  be  leaders  of  forlorn 
hopes  in  times  of  war.  The  foremost 
poet  of  Ireland,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  has 
maintained  an  aloofness  from  the  active 
struggle  of  the  day,  and  in  almost  the 
only  lines  dedicated  to  the  passing 
events  has  admonished  his  brother  poets 
to  Uke  action.  This  appears  in  the 
"Book  of  the  Friendless,"  edited  by 
Mrs.  Wharton  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orphaned  and  friendless  of 
France  and  Belgium: 

I  think  it  better  that  at  times  hke  these 
We  poets  keep  our  mouths  shut,  for  in  truth 
We  have  no  gift  to  set  a  statesman  right; 
He's  had  enough  of  meddling  who  can  please 
A  young  girl  in  the  indolence  of  her  youth 
Or  an  old  man  upon  a  winter's  night. 

His  admonition  was  lost,  however,  on 
Pearse  and  MacDonagh  and  Joseph 
Plunkett,  who  were  the  first  to  pay  the 
death-penalty.  Padraic  Pearse  was  the 
master  of  St.  Enda's,  a  school  which 
"began  as  a  pastoral  idyl  and  finished 
as  a  fiery  epic  under  the  burning  ruins 
of  the  Dubhn  Post-Office."  He  was 
"as  utterly  poetic  in  his  nature  as 
Shelley,"  says  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "and  just  as  revolu- 
tionary and  unpractical."  Mr.  Leslie's 
beautiful  tribute  was  printed  last  week 
in   our   "Personal    Glimpses."     In    the 

New  York  Times  his  career  is  sketched  by  Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer 
in  an  interview  with  the  Irish  poet,  Padraic  Colum.  Tlie 
latter,  a  close  friend  of  many  of  the  revolutionists,  pursues  a 
sadly  r  miniscent  vein: 

"I  knew  Pearse  well.  He  was  noted  for  his  pedagogic  work, 
l>ut  he  was  first  of  all  an  intense  Christian  idealist.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  of  poems  in  the  Irish  language,  and  he  edited  an 
important  anthology  of  poems  in  Irish.  He  wrote  a  Passion 
Play  in  Irish,  which  was  produced  four  years  ago  Easter  in 
Dublin.  Another  poetic  drama  of  his  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  his  '  losagon'  (Little  Jesus),  a  morality -play. 
He  also  wrote  a  pageant  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  Cuchulain. 
He  used  to  say  that  ours  was  the  first  generation  that  had  not 
striven  in  battle  for  Irish  freedom.  All  his  stories  and  plays 
were  about  saints. 

"Pearse's  school  was  somethii<  like  that  which  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore  conducts.  The  boys  were  taught  a  great  deal 
of  Irish  history  and  literature,  and  they  acted  in  the  Irish  plays 
Avhi(!h  Pearse  Avi-ote.  His  school  was  call(>d  'Saint  Enda's.' 
after  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  ancient  Irish  saints.     By 


THOMAS   MA(1  DONA(iH 

Who  of  all  the  poet-martyrs  "had  the  most 
developed  poetic  imagination." 


the  way,  I  notice  that  some  of  the  newspapers  refer  to  Pearse 
as  'Peter  Pearse,'  and  some  as  'Patrick  Pearse.'  His  first  name 
was  'Padraic,'  spelled  in  the  Irish  way,  as  mine  is  spelled." 

Pearse's  verse  has  for  the  most  part  been  written  in  Gaelic, 
and  he  has  rendered  Irish  folk-songs  and  old  Irish  rebel  songs 

into  rhythmic  unrimed  English.  The 
"wild,  flaming  passion  of  his  love  for  the 
Gael  and  hatred  of  the  Gall,"  says  Ed- 
ward J.  O'Brien  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, "found  absolutely  final  i)oetic 
expression  in  another  rendering: 

The  world  hath  conquered,  the  wind  hath 

scattered  like  dust 
Alexander,   Cajsar,   and    all    that    shared 

their  sway ; 
Tara  is  grass,  and  behold  how  'I'roy  licth 

low — 
And   even   the    English,    perchance   their 

hour  will  come! 

Joseph  Plunkett  was  the  son  of 
Count  Plunkett,  who  is  ctirator  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Dublin.  "He  was 
a  very  frail  youth,"  says  Padraic  Co- 
lum, "but  in  spite  of  his  ill  health  he  has 
worked  untiringly  in  the  cause  of  Irish 
freedom."  He  has  published  a  book  of 
verse  of  "mystical  religious  inspiration," 
and  formerly  edited  The  Irish  Revieiv, 
His  most  notable  poem  is  "The  Stars 
Sang  in  God's  Garden": 

The  stars  sang  in  God's  garden. 
The  stars  are  the  birds  of  God ; 

The  night-time  is  God's  harvest. 
Its  fruits  are  the  words  of  God. 

God  plowed  his  fields  in  the  morning, 

God  sowed  his  seed  at  noon, 
God  reaped  and  gathered  in  his  corn 

With  the  risuig  of  the  moon. 
The  sun  rose  up  at  midnight. 

The  Sim  rose  red  as  blood ; 
It  showed  the  Reapers,  the  dead  Christ 

Upon  his  cross  of  wood. 

For  many  live  that  one  may  die. 
And  one  must  die  that  many  live — 

The  .stars  arc  silent  in  (he  sky 
Lest  my  poor  songs  be  fugitive. 


fita^ 


Thomas  MacDonagh  is  described  as 
"a  poet  and  scholar."  He  had  published  several  books  of  verse 
and  a  book  on  "Thomas  Campion  and  EngHsh  Metrics."  He 
was  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  the  National  Uni\ersily 
of  Ireland.  Of  all  the  gi'oup  described  as  "the  finest  flower  of 
the  young  Irish  int(>llectuals,"  MacDonagh,  says  Mr.  O'Brien, 
"had  the  most  developed  poetic  imagination,  and  in  the  various 
volumes  of  verse  which  he  jniblished  he  wedded  a  mystical 
sense  of  the  divine  beauty  innate  in  tlie  simplest  forms  of  beauty 
to  a  passionate  national  memory  whoso  dreams  almost  flame 
to  high  tragical  issues."     He  proceeds: 

"There  is  a  poem  by  MacDonagh  called  'The  Poet-Captain,' 
in  which  he  dreams  of  the  poet  being  tlu-ice  summoned  to  lead 
his  nation  unto  victory  and  freedom,  and.  after  winning  the 
victory,  doubting  aiul  wondi^-ing  as  he  remembers  how  little  the 
history  of  a  nation's  freedom  avails  in  the  record  of  eternity, 
whose  story  is  hardly  allennl  by  its  myriad  changes.  It  was 
TMacDonagii's  passionate  spirit  of  adoration  which  made  liim  a 
poet;  his  love  for  his  <'ountry  which  made  him  seal  his  poetry 
with  his  blood.     Perhaps  he  found  beauty  at  last  in  stranger 
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Mays  aud  more  dear  than  any  of  which  he  had  dreamed  when  ho 
wrote  his  mysteriously  lovely  'Litany  of  Beauty,'  from  which  I 
can  only  quote  a  single  fragment: 

O  B(a,iity  of  wisdom  unsought 

That  In  trance  to  poet  Is  tauglit, 

Utten^d  in  secret  lay. 

Singing  the  heart-  from  earth  away, 

Cimning  the  soul  from  care  to  lure — 

O  mystic  lily  from  stain  and  death  sucuro, 

Till  the  end  of  all  to  stay! 

O  shapely  flower  that  must  forev(>r  endure! 

O  voice  of  Ciod,  Ihat  every  heart  nuisl  hear! 

O  hynui  of  piu-est  souls  that  dost  unsplien^ 

The  ravished  soul  that  hears!     ()  whit(>,  white  genii 

O  rose  that  dost  the  senses  drown  in  bUss! 

Ko  thought  shall  stay  the  wing,  or  stem 

The  song,  or  win  the  heart  to  miss 

Thy  love,  thy  joy,  thy  rapture  divine! 

O  Beauty,  Beauty  ever  thine 

The  soul,  the  heart,  the  hrain. 

To  own  theo  in  a  loud  perpetual  strain, 

Shriller  and  sweeter  than  song  of  wine. 

Than  song  of  sorrow  or  love  or  war! 


"If  the  British  Empire  is  to  be  saved  out  of  the  morass  into 
whicjh  lier  blundering  has  brought  her— not  a  brutal  bhmdering 
like  the  Prussian,  but  a  stupid  blundering — it  will  not  be  by 
shooting   dreamers    and 
poets  against  the  feudal 
background  of  the  Tower 
of      London,    with    the 
Avhole  sea-simdered  Irish 
race    listening,   and  be- 
ginning to    wonder,  and 
to  wonder  terribly." 


AiLstere  Beauty  of  Truth 
Lighting  the  way  of  the  just! 

Splendid  Beauty  of  Youth, 
Staying  when  Youth  is  sped. 
Living  when  Life  is  dead, 
Burning  in  funeral  dust! 

The  glory  of  form  doth  pale  and  pall. 
Beauty  endures  to  the  end  of  all. 

"It  was  in  the  same  knightly  spirit  with  which  he  wrote 
these  lines  that  he  went  to  his  death  deliberately  and  calmly, 
and  1  can  think  of  no  better  epitaph  than  his  own  lines: 

I  followed  a  morning  star 
And  I  stand  by  the  gate  of  Light, 
And  a  child  sings  my  farewell  to-night 
To  the  atom  things  that  are." 

A  ■writer  in  Ireland  (New  York),  a  journal  devoted  to  en- 
couraging interest  in  Irish  art,  industries,  music,  literature,  and 
history,  says  that  "it  is  clear  that  these  poor  fellows  (if  we  have 
the  rights  to  commiserate  them), never  thought  out  the  inter- 
national problem.  They  approached  the  idea  of  freedom  on  a 
local,  not  a  wider,  plane."     Further: 


PADRAIC   COLUM, 

The  Irish  poet,  who  declares  that 
the  intellectuals  of  Ireland  'ftn-l  the 
agony  the  most"  imder  the  rule  of 
the  EngUsh  Government. 


fopjliuliU,'!  hy  Uic  Iiitcriialitmal  Killii  Service. 

WHERE  THE   POETS  WERE   "WITHIN  THE   LAW." 
Dublin  windows  where  the  insurr(!ctionists  were  entrenched  behind  legal  tonicvs 


COLLEGE  TRADI- 
TIONS  AND  PRE- 
PAREDNESS —  The 
Harvard  undergraduate 
who  eagerly  spoke  up  for 
a  students  corj)s  when 
the  first  enthusiasm  for 
preparedness  struck  the 
colleges  now  swallows  his 
chagrin,  with  the  best 
grace  possible,  when  he 
finds  college  tradition 
going  by  the  boards,  and 
seniors  compelled  to  take 
orders  from  freshmen. 
Eleven  hundred  volun- 
teers came  forward  when 
the  call  was  raised,  and 
men  who  swore  to  previ- 
ous experience  as  officers 
at  preparatory  schools, 
together  wdth  Plattsburg 
men,    were     chosen    for 

officers.  In  the  Boston  Transcript  we  read  how  the  "lid  has 
been  put  on  the  ego"  and  what  costs,  "eliiefly  to  the  pride  of 
the  recruits,"  have  been  paid: 

"For  a  green  soldier,  especially  an  educated  one,  seldom  lacks 
one  conviction,  that  is:  that  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  recruits  drilled  as  well  as  he  did, 
everything  would  be  in  apple-pie  order. 
Cruel  indeed  is  the  process  by  which  this 
laudable  self-confidence  is  welded  into  a 
resolute  determination  to  mind  one's  own 
business.  'If  it  wasn't  for  that  exhibi- 
tion of  stupidity  who  drills  beside  me, 
what  a  fine  squad  we  would  have,'  you 
think  innocently  at  the  start.  But  later 
you  find  that  the  corporal  is  thinking  the 
same  things  about  you,  that  you  have 
been  WTong  in  your  self-sureness,  while  the 
stupid  one  has  been  right  in  his  dogged 
adherence  to  the  drill-book.  But,  some 
one  wall  say,  'There  goes  individuality, 
initiative  Americanism!  Your  spirit  will 
become  Prussianized  into  unthinking 
obedience!'  The  answer  has  been  that 
Harvard  men  know  too  much  about  foot- 
ball to  fall  into  such  an  error 

"Too  many  students  have  somehow 
acquired  the  idea  that  a  great  deal  of 
'tough-guy'  bravado  and  mdimitcd  lung- 
power  freely  exercised  make  up  the  chief 
requisites  of  a  good  officer.  .  .  .  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  chief  complaints 
against  the  regiment  on  the  part  of  its 
members  have  been  based  on  'bum  offi- 
cers' in  the  ranks.  But  this  trouble^  be- 
conK^s  even  more  explicable  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  a  grqat  many  of  tht^se 
temporary  sergeants  and  corporals  were 
sophomores  and  freshmen,  so  that  the 
traditional  superiority  of  senior  to  fresh- 
man became  suddenly  reversed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regiment." 


WM 
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THE   ARTIST'S   LIFE-INTEREST  IN 
HIS   WORKS 


THE  AUTHORS'  LEAGUE  has  proposed  a  scheme  by 
\\  hich  a  liolping  hand  is  oflfered  to  members  of  a  brother 
craft.  Inspired  by  the  efforts  to  help  the  xmfortunate 
painter,  Ralph  Blakelock,  this  society,  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Avritiuf?  gild,  proposes  to  secure  for  artists  and  sculptors 
a  life-interest  in  their  work.  In  the  case  of  an  obscm'e  painter 
who  in  his  youth  sells  a  painting  for  S50  that  afterward  brings 
$20,000  at  public  sale,  the  artist  would  receive  under  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  Authors'  League  two  per  cent,  of  the  increased 
valuation.  The  maintenance  of  a  life-equity  in  the  work  of  a 
painter's  brush  is  not  so  different  from  the  copjTight  on  a  writer's 
or  musician's  manuscripts.  France,  indeed,  legalized  a  per- 
centage for  the  composer  on  the  performance  of  his  work;  and, 
just  before  the  war,  was  intent  on  a  scheme  similar  to  the  one 
now  proposed  by  the  Authors'  League.  The  New  York  Sun 
has  gathered  up  the  opinions  of  many  of  our  leading  artists  on 
the  proposal.  None  withholds  his  sympathy,  but  some  are 
not  lawyers  enough  to  see  how  the  thing  can  be  carried  out. 
CeciUa  Beaux,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  and  Alexander  Harrison — all 
painters — heartily  applaud  the  project,  but  Mr.  Harrison  sees 
an  obstacle  in  our  unartistic  public: 

"To  formulate  the  law  and  apply  it  where  there  is  so  much 
bluff,  as  in  many  public  sales,  may  >)e  difficult,  but  even  to  have 
the  scheme  presented  to  and  discust  by  lawmaking  bodies  would 
benefit  the  artist." 

Tliree  foreigners  of  distinction  now  sojourning  here — H^  Caro- 
Delvaille  and  Jules  Pascin,  of  France,  and  Dr.  Ananda  Cooma- 
raswamy,  the  authority  on  Indian  art — add  views  of  interest. 
The  Frenchmen  cite  the  examples  of  Renoir,  Degas,  Cezanne, 
Carriere,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who  "sold  their  productions 
at  ridiculous  prices,  and  that  in  their  best  periods."  Mr.  Caro- 
Delvaille  justly  observes  that  "when  fame  arrives  he  who  has 
enriched  the  speculator  by  his  genius  should  participate  in  the 
benefits  realized  upon  it  afterward."     Mr.  Pascin  remarks: 

"In  view  of  the  position  taken  upon  this  question  by  men  of 
letters  and  musicians  who  not  only  enjoy  authors'  rights  on 
their  work  during  their  lifetime  but  can  transmit  them  for 
several  decades  to  their  heirs,  this  demand  for  a  law  that  will 
assure  to  artists  a  slight  share  in  the  subsequent  increase  in 
valuation  of  their  works  seems  to  me  very  modest.  Above  all, 
however,  it  should  be  by  collectors  and  picture-dealers  that 
this  generous  move  (Je  beau  geste)  should  be  made,  altho  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  ceding  the  privilege  they  will  not  consider 
that  they  have  been  making  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  artists. 

"For  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country,  where  the  public 
greatly  inclines  toward  confusing  the  artist  with  the  business 
man,  it  would  be  a  mistake  were  the  artists  themselves  to  insist 
too  much  upon  their  rights.  In  general,  in  America,  it  appears 
that  the  public  judges  the  artist  too  much  upon  his  material 
success,  and  allows  itself  to  forget  the  artist  who,  even  tho  gifted, 
does  not  understand  the  science  of  making  money  out  of  his 
work,  as  does,  perhaps,  some  second-rater.  The  artist  who  has 
no  social  position  because  of  his  art  and  simply  to  make  himself 
respected  is  forced  to  play  the  shopkeeper  in  order  'to  improve 
liis  situation.'  Such  preoccupations,  naturally,  are  disastrous 
even  to  the  finest  talents." 

Mr.  John  Quiu,  the  lawyer  and  art-collector,  takes  a  dubious 
view  of  the  proposal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law,  but 
thinks  the  discussion  profitable  "for  it  directs  people's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  art  is  in  the  making  aU  around  us,  and  that 
there  are  living  artists  who  are  creators  and  whose  work  is 
Avorthy  of  appreciation  while  they  live  and  while  they  are  pro- 
ducing." Mr.  Quin,  after  disapproving  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Authors'  League,  does  not  leave  the  matter  there,  but  suggests 
an  alternative: 

"I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  project  could  be  enacted  into 
law.     There  is  no  euro  for  vague  thinking  like  an  attempt  to 


draft  a  law.  Such  a  law  would  not  work  equitably.  It  would 
too  often  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  self-advertiser  and  ol' 
the  'po])ular'  painter. 

"How  many  auctions  of  the  same  work  should  be  taxed  per 
annum?  Often  a  work  of  art  does  not  increase  in  value  until 
after  an  artist's  death.  To  draw  the  line  at  his  death  might 
work  hardship  to  his  family.  Then,  too,  what  if  the  artist  is 
dead  or  in  the  State  of  Nebraska?  Would  his  two  per  cent, 
have  to  be  held  indefinitely? 

"If  New  York  State  alone  passed  the  law,  would  all  the  artists 
of  the  country  flock  here?     God  forbid! 

"The  artist  is,  as  a  rule,  not  a  practical  man.  While  men  of 
business  are  making  fortunes  the  artist  builds  his  castles  in  the 
air  and  creates  beauty.  From  the  worldly  point  of  view  he  is 
often  counted  a  failure,  because  the  world  forgets  that  many 
world's  successes  have  been  founded  upon  failures. 

' '  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  artist  or  the  man  of  genius  is  to 
be  pitied.  WilUam  Blake  was  unrecognized  and  unrewarded 
while  he  lived.  But  who  would  presume  to  say  that  Blake's 
was  not  a  happy  life? 

"I  dishke  to  think  of  artists  being  made  by  law  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  results  of  auction  sales.  But,  under  the  pro- 
posed law,  where  there  is  one  William  Blake  that  woidd  profit, 
even  if  it  could  be  practically  worked  out,  there  would,  I  fear, 
be  fifty  fakers  who  would  be  looking  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it. 

"Such  a  law  could  not  discriminate.  While  making  a  law  for 
the  benefit  or  protection  of  men  of  real  genius,  who  are  rare, 
the  mediocre  artists  and  the  self-advertisers  would  be  the  chief 
ones  to  profit. 

"Instead  of  enacting  an  iron-clad  mechanical  law  providing 
that  every  artist  or  sculptor  shall  receive  a  commission  upon 
the  sales  of  his  works,  my  plan  would  be  to  tax  the  proceeds  of 
all  public  and  auction  sales  of  art-objects;  to  create  a  fund  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  taxation,  and  to  bestow  a  pension  upon 
worthy  and  meritorious  artists  in  the  same  way  that  England 
pensions  her  artists  and  men  of  letters. 

"The  great  artists,  the  great  explorers  in  the  realms  of  beauty 
and  imagination,  the  men  who  create  beauty  and  scorn  to  stoop 
to  mere  sweetness  or  prettiness,  the  artists  who  intensify  and 
vitaUze  life,  the  men  Avho  foUow  their  dreams  whether  it  pays 
or  not — and  be  damned  to  the  dollars  involved  or  the  success 
to  be  attained — these  are  the  men  whom  the  plan  that  I  have 
in  mind  would  benefit. 

"The  law  proposed  by  the  Authors'  Lea  ue  would  be  me- 
chanical in  its  operation.  The  pension  fimd,  which  would  be 
created  by  a  general  tax  upon  all  auctions  of  art-works,  would 
require  judgment  and  discrimination.  As  against  a  mechani(^al 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  delicate  subjec^t  I  prefer  the  pension-fund 
plan,  which  would  involve  and  require  intelligence,  discrimina- 
tion, and  judgment.  The  faker,  the  pretender,  the  charlatan, 
the  incompetent,  could  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserve,  probably 
refused  a  pension,  and  told  to  do  something  useful." 


NEW  CURE  FOR  LITERARY  GLUTTONY— All  kinds  of 
revolutionary  conditions  are  promised  us  as  a  result  of  the  higli 
price  of  paper.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  the  cure  or  elimi- 
nation of  the  "literary  glutton."  His  state  is  analyzed  by  the 
Minneapolis  Bellman,  and  nuule  so  terrible  that  the  means  of 
his  regeneration  seems  to  the  writer  as  "the  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil."  He  finds  it  "horrible  to  think  what  the  intel- 
lectual state  of  the  intellectual  glutton  must  be  like": 

"Romance,  idyl,  melodrama,  problem-story,  actresses,  pirates, 
shop-girls.  New  York,  Newport,  Abyssinia,  war,  and  rural  New 
England,  all  jumbled  together  in  a  chaos  of  untruths,  befog 
his  mind.  Of  course,  most  people  who  read  novels  do  not  get 
into  this  nuiudlin  state;  they  read  only  a  few,  and  are  justi- 
fiably entertained  thereby.  But  there  are  some  men  and  many 
women — the  publishers  admit  it — who  read  everything  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on,  just  as  fast  as  it  appears  on  the  bookshop- 
counters.  If  there  were  not  such  people,  the  i)ublishing-trade 
would  be  far  more  nearly  stagnant  than  it  is. 

"The  growing  popularity  of  magazines  consisting  largely  or 
wholly  of  short  stories  is  another  confession  of  the  importance 
of  the  literary  glutton.  He  does  not  read  essays  or  poems,  for 
gluttons  ai'e  traditionally  lazy.  He  does  not  bother  about 
quality,  for  no  one  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  glutton  and  an 
epicure.  He  simply  demands  unlimited  quantity,  to  bo  con- 
sumed as  fast  as  physical  and  mental  limitations  will  permit. 
He  reads  a  fiction-magazine  through  exactly  as  if  it  wei*e  a  single 
novel,   jumping  without  a  moment   to  catch  his  breath  from 
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murder    in    Arizona    to     first    love     in    Connectiout.     Having 
poisoned  an  heiress  in  a  London  hotel,  he  seampers  on  a  camel 
across  the  sands  of  Sahara,  arriving  by  this  unusual  conveyance 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  of   Paris — no  fiction- 
magazine  is  complete  wthout  a  story  of  la 
boh  erne. 

"This  sort  of  indiscriminate  stuffing  is,  of 
course,  soon  fatal  to  any  critical  sense;  but 
because  it  is  a  general  peculiarity  of  good 
writing  that  it  involves  some  thought,  the 
literary  glutton  unconsciously  develops  a 
sort  of  reverse  criticism:  he  can  instinc- 
tively tell  the  books  which,  because  they 
must  be  read  more  slowly,  vAW  diminish 
his  gross  consumption.  Little  by  little,  in- 
stead of  reading  good  novels  as  if  they  were 
bad  ones,  he  stops  reading  good  ones  at  all. 

"Of  course,  nobody  would  for  a  moment 
admit  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  class; 
no  glutton  of  any  kind  ever  confesses  it,  or, 
perhaps,  even  recognizes  the  fact.  But  the 
early  symptoms  of  the  disease — for  a  mental 
disease  it  is — can  be  easily  observed;  and 
death  does  not  always  follow  if  prom]it  ac- 
tion is  taken  in  the  preliminary  stages.  A 
mania  for  reading,  not  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  read,  but  merely  to  consume  the  largest 
possible  number  of  pages  with  the  minimum 
of  effort,  can  be  checked  by  hard  and  menial 
labor;  it  is  usually  the  result  of  not  having 
enough  to  do,  and  can  be  dealt  with  like 
any  other  form  of  pernicious  idleness. 

"The  elimination  of  the  literary  glutton 
would  be  a  hard  blow  to  those  book-  and 
magazine-publishers  who  measure  the  value 
of  their  output  by  the  tons  it  weighs,  and 
it  would  put  several  hundred  active  authors 
out  of  business.  But  the  pubUshers  could 
go  into  the  job-printing  business,  the  authors 
could  get  positions  as  fashion-designers  and 
floor-walkers,  the  redeemed  gluttons  could  begin  to  think, 
and  altogether  the  world  would  go  on  distinctly  better  than 
it  does  at  present." 


Copyrighted  by  Aime  Dupont. 

VICTOR  MAUREL, 

The  original  lago  and  Falstaff  of 
the  Verdi  operas,  and  the  "  greatest 
exponent "  of  them. 


SLOW   GROWTH   OF   SHAKESPEARIAN 

OPERA 

NOTHING  POINTS  MORE  VIVIDLY  the  unmusical 
nature  of  the  British  nation,  perhaps,  than  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  that 
"no  great  Shakespearian  opera  has  ever  been  written  by  an 
Englishman."  Henry  Pm-cell  was  the  one  Briton  who  had  the 
necessary  genius,  says  the  critic,  "but  he  came  too  early  in 
the  development  of  IjTie  art,"  Purcell,  indeed,  composed  in 
1678  the  overtiire,  instrumental  music,  and  the  mask  in  Shad- 
well's  version  of  "Timon  of  Athens."  Much  later,  in  1690,  he 
composed  music  for  "The  Tempest,"  and  WTote  "The  Fairy 
Queen,"  an  adaptation  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Pur- 
cell's  first  work  was  preceded  by  only  five  years  by  the  very 
fil-st  operatic  attempts  on  Shakespeare's  plays.  Matthew  Locke, 
in  1673,  produced  a  musical  version  of  "The  Tempest,"  and  also 
tried,  his  slcill.  on  "Macbeth."  Outside  of  England,  then,  wo 
must  go  to  -  find  composers  who  have  successfully  treated  the 
English  bard -to  a  musical  dress.  "Hamlet"  and  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  have  been  the  chief  objectives.     Mr.  Henderson  writes: 

"'Hamlet',  has  tempted  many  composers.  It  was  first  set 
in  1715by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  son  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  the 
father  of  the.  Neapolitan  school  of  opera.  Domenico  was  not 
especially  distinguished  as  an  opera-WTiter.  He  was  a  famous 
player  of  the  hari)sichord — the  Paderewski  of  his  time — and  ho 
wrote.piano-compositions  which  are  still  performed. 

"Among  other  masters  who  essayed  to  compose  music  for 
'Hamlet'  was  Caruso.  There  is  no  record  that  he  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  tenor  idol  of  to-day,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  might  not  have  been.  His  first  name  was  Luigi,  and  he  was 
born  at- Naples- in  1754  and  turned  out  a  goodly  number  of 
operas,  both  serious  and  of  the  buffd  type.     We  find  him  march- 


ing along  the  conventional  lines  of  his  time  with  'Artaserse,' 
'Scipione  in  Cartagine,'  'Giunio  Bruto,'  'Alessandro  nelle 
Indie,'  and  other  serious  operas  of  the  stereotyped  classic  variety, 
and  interspersing  among  them  such  titles  as 
'La  Virtuosa  alia  Aloda,'  'Oli  Scherzi  della 
Fortuna,'  'La  Sposa  Volubile,'  and  others, 
proA'ing  him  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Per- 
golesi.  The  subject  of  'Hamlet'  seems  to 
be  entirely  out  of  his  range  of  vision. 
Doubtless  he  treated  it  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  the  classic  opera  seria  of  the 
post-Handelian  epoch.  Of  course,  the  only 
'Hamlet'  opera  known  to  the  present  stage  is 
that  of  Ambroiso  Thomas,  j^roduced  in  18GS. 
"'Romeo  and  Juliet'  has  been  made  into 
opera  seventeen  times.  All  save  one  are 
buried.  The  most  important  were  those  of 
Zingarelli,  Milan,  1796;  Steibelt,  Feydeau, 
1793;  and  Bellini,  Paris,  1859.  Of  dozens 
of  other  Shakespearian  operas,  only  a  \ery 
few  are  wort  h  mentioning.  '  King  Lear '  seems 
to  have  discouraged  nmsicians.  Andre  at 
Berlin  in  1780  and  Reynaud  at  Toulouse  in 
1888  essayed  the  work.  'Macbeth'  has  been 
set  several  times,  once  indeed  by  Verdi 
(Florence,  1847);  but  the  scores  are  forgot- 
ten. Chelard's  'Macbeth,'  given  in  Paris 
in  1827,  suggests  only  the  interesting  record 
that  the  text  was  by  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  author 
and  composer  of  the  'Marseillaise.'  Wilhelm 
Taubert's  'Macbeth,'  given  in  Berlin  in 
1857,  is  worthy  of  mention  because  Johanna 
Wagner,  sister  of  Richard,  sang  Lady  Macbeth. 
"All  the  great  Shakespearian  operas  were 
written  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
poet's  death.  Those  which  hold  the  stage 
are  Nicolai's  'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' 
1849  (popular  in  Germany);  Goetz's  'Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,'  recently  revived  at  the 
Metropolitan  (1874);  'Romeo  et  Juliette,' 
1867;  'Hamlet,'  1868;  Verdi's  'Otello,'  1887,  and  the  same  mas- 
ter's 'Falstaff,'  1893.  Even  so  important  a  composer  as  Rossini 
wrote  an 'Otello,' but  it  is  buried." 

The  early  attempts  at  setting  Shakespeare's  plays  to  music 
failed  ' '  because  composers  followed  the  conventions  of  the  hT-ic 
stage."  The  aria  form  became  the  dominating  feature  of  the 
opera  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  "voices 
were  employed  merely  for  their  vocal  effects."  Men  and 
women,  it  seems,  were  east  promiscuously  for  male  or  female 
roles.  Whatever  may  now  be  said  of  the  absurdities  of  operatic 
art,  we  have  no  such  horrors  as  tenors  appearing  as  old  women 
or  "male  sopranos  enacting  the  parts  of  the  Caesars  or  Roman 
senators."  Not  till  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  there  made  "a  return  to  dramatic  realism,"  and  "a  con- 
vincing melodic  utterance"  for  "the  mighty  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare" was  very  slow  of  developing.  Gounod  and  Ambroise 
Thomas  can  not  escape  conviction  of  weakness  beside  the 
majesty  of  their  libretti: 

"It  remained  for  the  great  Verdi  to  find  thoughts  which  might 
stand  unabashed  beside  those  of  the  dramatist.  And  thus  we 
see  that  the  only  reallj'  great  Shakespearian  operas  are  those 
of  our  own  time. 

"Victor  Maurel  has  been  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  Vei-di- 
Shakespeare  music-drama.  Three  centuries  after  the  dramatist 
he  is  teaching  others  something  of  his  art.  It  was  244  years 
after  the  dramatist's  death  when  Mr.  Maurel  created  the  in- 
tensely psychological  and  intellectually  subtle  role  of  hujo,  a 
characterization  utterly  impossible  to  the  music  of  1623,  even 
if  any  composer  had  conceived  the  idea  of  undertaking  it.  ' 

"Recently  musicians  have  seemed  to  sati.sfy  their  desire  for 
dramatic  matter  by  raking  over  the  productions  of  the  modern 
theater.  Even  the  prose  melodrama  has  been  utilized.  '  Fedora,' 
'ToSca,'  'Madama  Butterfly,'  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,'  and 
similar  libretti  will  readily  recur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Also  perchance  he  may  recall  how  much  better  material  one 
musician  found  when  he  chose  a  groat  poetic  tragedy,  'L'Amore 
dei'Tre  Re,'  and  another  when  he  drenched  himself  in  the  re- 
mote and  pallid  passions  of  Maeterlinck.  Possibly  the  finest  and 
most  imaginative  Shakespearian  operas  are  yet  to  be  composed." 


HELP   FOR   POLAND   IN   SIGHT 


POLAND  NOW  HAS  HER  CHANCE  along  with  Belgium 
to  rescue  the  remnants  of  her  population  from  threatened 
starvation.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  England  and  Germanj^  have  agreed  to  join  hands  in 
t  liis  act  of  mercy,  and  while  Britain  relaxes  her  blockade  to  the  ex- 
tent of  passing  the  food-ships  that  are  to  carry  relief  to  3,000,000 
st"arving  Poles,  Germany  will  provide  the  ships  themselves  and 
undertake  to  feed  the  remaining  12,000,000  or  more  persons  of 
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ones  to  die  and  that  those  who  siirvive,  with  few  exceptions,  will 
be  dwarfed  or  otherwise  deformed. 

"Faces  of  most  of  the  young  children  are  of  a  dusky  or  sallow 
hue,  their  eyes  sunken,  their  mouths  bleeding,  their  gums  livid, 
their  teeth  dropping  out,  their  faces  haggard.  It  was  explained 
that  they  were  suffering  from  scurvy.  The  number  of  these 
victims  runs  into  many  thousands.  For  the  cure  of  this  disease 
plenty  of  milk  and  other  good  and  wholesome  food  are  required. 
"At  the  two  principal  hotels — the  Bristol  and  the  Europejski 
— and  some  large  restaurants  guests  may  obtain  sufficient  food 

for  what  the  people  of  Warsaw 
declare  to  be  excessive,  and  to 
them  prohibitive,  prices." 

The  lu-gency  of  the  ease  is 
such  that,  tho  relief  is  in  sight, 
necessity  can  not  wait  upon  the 
steps  of  transportation.  Sweden 
has  therefore  agreed  to  lend 
food  until  the  American  cargoes 
begin  to  arrive.  The  British 
Government  is  quoted  by  The 
Sun  as  sajang  that "  in  its  opiniou 
it  was  also  the  duty  of  Germany 
to  see  to  it  that  the  starving  of 
Servia,  Albania,  and  Montenegro 
are  fed."  The  recent  British 
purchases  of  grain  in  Roumania 
wiU  be  offered  by  Britain  for  sale 
"to  anj'  philanthropic  medium 
wliich  can  obtain  guaranties  from 
the  Central  Powers  that  it  will 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  n'.- 
iief  of  the  civilians  of  the  coun- 
tries named."     We  read:     . 
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AIJ.  THAT  IB  LEFT   OF  THEIll   HOMES. 
()n<-  of  the  iifcdy  Polish  areas  where  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  will  extend  its  helping  hand. 


Poland  and  Russia  now  governed  by  her  military  staff.  Even 
Warsaw,  the  brilliant  capital  of  Poland,  shows  scenes  of  extreme 
distress.  "Children  kneeling  in  the  streets  and  on  the  sidewalks 
like  statues  of  praying  angels,"  says  a  New  York  Sun  dispatch 
from  Warsaw,  "are  to  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  city."  Passers-by 
are  accosted  by  women  and  children,  who  ask  for  help.  "Grief- 
stricken  mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms,  begging  for  food 
for  their  little  ones,  throng  during  the  day  and  evening  the 
various  pretentious  parts  of  Warsaw  as  well  as  those  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  poor."  The  picture  is  filled  out  with  these 
further  details: 

"Not  infrequently  one  meets  young  women  evidently  from 
good  homes  walking  the  streets  begging  for  aid  for  themselves 
or  their  elders  because  they  are  unable  to  get  work.  That 
distress  of  the  people  is  severe  and  general  is  readily  seen  by 
visiting  the  citizens'  kitchens  and  eating-places. 

"  Long  rows  of  hungiy  men,  women,  and  children  wait  their 
turns  to  get  inside  the  doors  to  obtain  soup  and  other  warm 
food.  Some  adults  show  the  effects  of  hunger.  Their  eyes  are 
l)loodshot,  their  cheeks  hollow,  and  their  features  haggard. 

"But  the  little  children,  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers  in 
Warsaw,  suffer  most.  Because  of  the  l.+f  k  of  milk,  many  children 
are  dying.  Many  are  unable  to  walk.  Physicians  and  clergy- 
men, as  well  as  Oovt^rnmcuit  officials,  say  that  lack  of  milk  and 
other  food  suitable  for  the  babes  will  cause  thousands  of  the  little 


"Men  who  were  concerned  in 
bringing  al)out  the  relief  situa- 
tion have  declared  that  it  was 
the  most  significant -sign  of  the 
return  of  good-will  among  (he 
warring  Powers  that  has  been  shown  since  the  war  l»cgan 

"England,  on  her  part,  has  lowered  what  she  considered  to 
be  her  strongest  weapon  against  the  Central  Powers;  Germany 
has  agreed  to  modify  her  iron  rule  of  occupied  countries  to 
permit  independent  action  by  neutrals;  not  only  that,  but  she 
has  supplied  funds  to  do  this." 

Frederick  C.  Walcott,  the  New  York  banker,  is  the  particular 
agent  in  bringing  about  this  preliminary  oUcnle,  tho  he  gener- 
ously assigns  the  credit  to  Mr.  Hoover.     He  says: 

"The  splendid  work  done  bj'  Mr.  Hoover  is  responsible  for 
it  all.  Germany  has  seen  what  he  has  done  in  Belgium,  and  she 
wants  him  to  repeat  it  in  Poland.  It  will  be  his  work  there, 
his  methods,  and  his  organization,  aided  by  the  Foundation. 

"I  went  into  Belgium  at  the  request  of  John  D.  Rockefell»>r, 
Jr.,  in  reference  to  the  need  for  clothing,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  go  to  Berlin.  While  there  I  was  asked  by  Gernuxu 
officials  to  go  to  Poland,  where,  they  said,  conditions  were 
as  bad  as  they  possibly  could  be. 

"I  went  there  and  studied  tho  situation  for  three  weeks,  with 
the  assistance  of  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and  Governor- 
General  von  Besel(>r,  who  has  supreme  control. 

"Upon  my  return  to  (lernuiny  1  found  the  authorities  ke«Mily 
alive  to  the  situation.  They  said  that  only  the  United  States 
could  help  them  out  now.  by  applying  the  same  orguni/.alion 
and  methods  to  that  stricken  country  that  had  been  applied 
to  Belgium. 
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"If  the  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium,  or  some  similar 
organization,  would  undertake  to  take  care  of  :i,(X)0,0{X)  persons. 
Germany  on  her  part  would  look  after  the  remaining  12,000,000. 
If  England  would  consent  to  modify  her  bloc-kade  Germany 
would  not  only  supply  15,000,000  marks  gold  (S3,7o0,000),  but 
would  give  the  ships  as  well.  The  vessels  could  be  taken  from 
the  docks  of  Hamburg,  transferred  to  a  neutral  flag,  manned  by 
neutral  crews,  and  surrounded  with  any  conditions  or  safe- 
guards that  might  be  imposed. 

"The  ships  would  be  received  at  Danzig  and  the  entire  system  of 
military  railways  turned  over  to  the  Americans  iu  chai'ge  of  the 
work,  who  could  distribute  in  their  own  way  and  see  to  it  that 
only  civilians  received  the  food." 


LUTHERAN  INDICTMENTS  OF  GERMANY'S 

ETHICS 

Two  LETTERS  wit  ten  to  the  New  York  Tf/nc.-?  by 
James  A.  B.  Scherer,  president  of  Throop  College  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  state  the  position  of  one 
who  calls  himself  a  "  dehyphenate."  They  show  how  one  prepos- 
sessed through  "birth  and  train- 
ing with  admiration  for  "  the 
German  Reformation  and  all 
that  came  of  it"  was  led  through 
study  of  modern  Germany  to 
cease  his  glorification  of  her 
"preeminent  spiritual  and  ethical 
power."  His  motive  in  making 
the  "confession,"  he  states,  is 
his  desire  to  efface  as  much  as 
he  can  "of  the  treasonable 
stigma  that  has  been  affixt 
on  Americans  having  German 
names  by  the  noisy  effrontery 
of  a  few  bigots,  and  tolerated  by 
a  silent  forbearance  that  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  virtuous." 
His  belief,  he  declares  in  the 
second  letter  written  after  a 
month's  interval,  is  that  "in  the 
event  of  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  Germany  fully  90  per 
cent,  of  American  citizens  with 
German  names  would  be  loyal 
to  their  citizenship,  but  that  the 
remaining  tithe,  who  do  most 
of  the  talking  and  wTiting,  con- 
stitute a  very  grave  menace." 
President    Scherer's  first  letter, 

dated  April  13,  was  inspired  by  a  report  of  his  anti-German 
leanings,  based,  so  he  supposes,  upon  his  permission  to 
ex-Secretary  James  R.  Garfield  to  speak  at  his  institution 
on  "What  This  War  Means  to  Us."  Dr.  Scherer,  while 
asserting  that  Mr.  Garfield  uttered  no  anti-German  senti- 
ments, admits  that  he  "knew  of  his  sympathies"  when  in- 
viting Mr.  Garfield  to  speak.  He  maintains,  moreover,  that 
"that  much-discust  person,  the  American  college  president, 
also  has  a  right  to  his  freedom."  So  the  attack  upon  Throop 
College  which  followed  Mr.  Garfield's  address  is  invited  by  its 
president  to  light  upon  his  own  head.  lie  declares  in  his  own 
behalf  that,  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  had  observed  with  "scrupu- 
lous care"  President  Wilson's  early  appeal  for  neutrality,  and 
was  the  more  ready  to  do  this  on  account  of  "  paternal  antecedents 
and  former  connections."  "Bearing  a  German  name,  ordained 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  the  Lutheran  nnnistry,  and  president , 
before  coming  to  Throop  College,  of  a  college  established  by 
German-Americans  and  maintained  by  their  descendants,"  he 
has  "many  dear  friends  and  close  kinsfolk"  whom  he  would  not 


"lightly  grieve  by  an  open  attack  on  positions  which  are  pre- 
sumably as  vital  to  them"  as  his  are  to  him.  Whereupon  ho 
turns  to  give  in  considerable  detail  the  stages  of  his  change 
of  front: 

"The  development  of  my  anti-German  position  is  of  singular 
origin.  For  fully  twenty  years  my  education  was  solidly 
directed,  without  break  or  hindrance,  to  the  glorification  of 
everything  German.  Above  all,  I  was  taught  to  admire  the 
German  Reformation,  and  everything  that  came  of  it.  Moreover, 
whenever  it  seemed  to  me,  as  sometimes  happened,  that  its 
fruits  in  this  country  did  not  quite  square  with  the  claims  that 
were  made  for  the  tree,  I  was  told  that  in  order  for  Teutonic 
institutions  to  be  properly  appreciated  they  must  be  observed 
growing  on  their  own  native  soil;  that  the  Vaterland,  in  other 
Avords,  was  a  living  witness  to  the  spiritual  jKJWer  and  preeminent 
ethical  superiority  of  Lutheran  Germanism.  This  I  accepted 
on  faith.  Any  one  curious  to  see  the  personal  reaction  pro- 
duced'by  this  kind  of  education  may  find  it  in  my  first  published 
book,  'Four  Princes  of  the  Church'  (1903),  WTitten  on  the 
basis  of  other  books  and  of  reverently  received  hearsay,  and 
culminating  in  a  treatment  of  German  Protestantism  as  a 
shining  example  of  '  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. ' 

' '  In  1907  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Germany.     The  result  was  a 
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Where  returning  refugees  dig  for  possible  remnants  of  their  former  possessions. 


violent  disillusionment.  I  went  intent  upon  further  studies 
of  German  Lutheranism,  and  1  came  back  resolved  never  again 
to  open  my  mouth  in  glorification  of  the  preeminent  spiritual 
and  ethical  power  of  modern  Germany.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
wholly  unfair  to  judge  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  as  I  had  been 
told  by  dogmatic;  partizans  to  do,  by  <.»ontemporary  Germany — 
clutched  in  the  grip  of  a  Prussianism  which,  so  far  as  my  own 
eyes  can  see,  gives  not  a  fig  for  Luther's  faith  or  for  \ital  Chris- 
tianity of  any  kind.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits  as  I 
found  them  in  Germany — Germany,  contrasted  with  such 
countries  as  America  and  England,  Holland  and  France — then  the 
tree  which  I  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  \eritable  tree  of 
life  would  seem  to  have  had  something  wrong  with  it.  Subset 
quent  visits  only  confirmed  the  impression  of  the  first  one. 
Efficiency  1  found  .to  an  impressive  and  depressing  degree; 
it  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  that  KuUttr  is  a  \ery  difl'erent 
])roduct  from  culture.  Prussianism  1  came  up  against,  as  against 
a  solid  brass  wall,  everywhere;  but  Lutheranism,  as  a  spiritual 
power,  had  to  be  looked  for.  Far  from  being  the  obvious 
fountain-head  of  dominant  Teutonic  coudect.  as  I  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  it  seems  conlined,  as  a  \  ilal  religious  power,  to 
fruitful  obscurity.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  best  friends 
profess  a  different  experience;    I  eau  only  recount   my  own. 


i.y.iH 
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The  Germanj'  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  seemed,  in  a 
word,  to  have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis;  the 
Germany  of  Luther  and  Goethe  and  Beethoven,  big  and  warm 
and  tender  and  free,  lias  been  shaped  by  the  iron  hand  of  the 
llohenzollern  into  a  marvelous  but  soidless  machine,  tended  by 
a  comfortable  people  going  blind.  Tiiat  is  the  dominant  im- 
pression Germany  produced  on  me,  utterly  to  my  surprize,  in 
the  year  1907;  and  the  pride  I  take  in  my  German  ancestors, 
who  came  to  this  country  150  years  ago,  is  hardly  diminished 
by  (he  fact  that  they  came  from  old  Germany  rather  than  new." 

Dr.  Scherer  was  in  Europe  in  1914  and  returned  just  before 
the  war  broke  out.  After  the  event  he  secluded  himself  for  a 
fortnight,  and  "for  the  sake  of  old  blood  and  old  ties,  but  above 
ail  for  the  sake  of  fair  play  and  justice,  tried  to  get  the  modern 
German  point  of  \iew  regarding  this  war."  He  read  the  White 
Paper,  the  history  of  modern  Germany,  the  life  of  Bismarck, 
the  speeches  of  the  present  Emperor,  and  the  works — in  part,  at 
least — of  Bernhardi  and  Treitschke.     Now — 

"As  for  the  German  White  Paper,  no  one,  however  sympa- 
thetic, can  read  it  carefully  without  wondering  over  the  cool 
suppression  of  fundamental  parts  of  Servia's  amazingly  acqui- 
escent reply  to  the  severe  idtimatum  of  Austria,  which  reply  is 
really  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  whole  heavy  responsibility 
for  this  war.  The  further  I  read  into  German  books,  seeldng 
the  German  point  of  A-iew,  the  more  was  I  led  by  these  writings 
themselves  away  from  all  possibility  of  sympathy  to  a  conviction 
which  has  gradually  become  most  profound — that  the  German 
Government,  with  its  highly  efficient  Kullur,  has,  in  deliberately 
willing  this  wholly  unnecessary  war,  with  its  much-boasted 
'f rightfulness,'  reverted  to  a  barbarism  infinitely  more  revolting 
llian  that  of  the  pre-Christian  epoch.  With  a  cynicism  that 
strikes  the  heart  cold,  this  Prussic  Germania  tears  the  sacred 
law  of  contract,  on  which  all  civilization  is  founded,  into  scraps 
of  paper,  massacres  Belgium,  stealthily  murders  American 
women  and  children  on  the  high  seas." 

Dr.  Scherer's  letter,  he  tells  us  in  the  second,  dated  May  5, 
brought  him  "abuse  in  plenty" — "the  Juror  Teutonicus  spiced 
up  with  the  odium  theologicum.'"  But  he  adds:  "Where  one 
letter  of  vituperation  has  reached  me  from  German-American 
sources,  many  more,  from  similar  sources,  have  exprest  the  most 
fervent  indorsement."     Continuing: 

"The  very  day  I  sent  you  my  letter,  and  quite  by  coincidence, 
there  came  a  communication  from  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Lutheran  laymen  in  America,  in  which  he  complained  that 
certain  Lutheran  periodicals  are  'so  strongly  pro-German,  and 
so  strongly  inclined  to  be  anti-American,'  that  we  have  come  to 
the  pass  at  which  non-Lutheran  readei's  of  such  journals  'put 
Lutherans  down  not  only  as  German  sympathizers  but  as 
antagonistic  to  their  own  Government.'  He  then  quaintly 
adds:  'I  am  for  Woodrow  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
German-Americans.' " 

Some  further  letters  described  as  "typical"  are  quoted,  among 
them  this  one: 

"I  read  your  letter  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  with  the  greatest  interest.  My  father  and  mother  were 
Germans,  and  I  have  always  loved  and  looked  up  to  everything 
German.  I  have  read  nearly  nothing  but  the  German  publica- 
tions since  the  war  commenced,  but  the  reading  of  the  White 
reaper  made  the  first  doubt.  Now  I  am  sure  that  the  only  hope 
for  Germans  outside  of  the  Prussian  Junkers  is  to  come  out  for 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  have 
already  lost  my  best  friend  by  saying  what  I  think,  but  I  will 
not  allow  Germany  to  destroy  herself  without  saying  what  L 
can  to  help  her.  I  think  there  are  many  Germans  who  feel  as 
I  do,  but  who  will  not  speak  yet." 

An  "honored  professor  in  a  Lutheran  college,  a  man  of  pure 
German  descent  and  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  Germany," 
is  quoted  to  this  effect: 

"My  own  conviction — one  that  grows  stronger  every  day — 
is  that  the  military  oligan^hy  of  Germany  has  been  at^tuated 
by  a  purely  bandit  spirit,  and  that  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
depends  on  the  crushing  of  this  dominiw^t  power  in  that  country. 
Furthermore,  1  am  growing  \  ery  tired  of  German  plotting  and 
agitation  in  this  country.  The  German  press  is  treasonable; 
and  were  the  editors  to  suffer  tlie  fate  that  would  meet  them  in 
Germany  I  should  not  shed  a  tear." 


URGING  THE  CHURCH  TO  FIGHT  DIVORCE 

IF  THE  AMERICAN  HOME  is  to  last,  the  country  must 
be  purged  of  the  evil  of  "flimsy"  divorce,  and  the  Church, 
we  are  told,  must  do  the  work.  That  she  can  and  will  do 
it  is  predicted  in  The  Christian  Statesman  (Pittsburg,  May) 
by  Judge  W.  H.  Thomas,  of  California,  who  looks  forwai-d 
confldentlj^  to  the  day  when  marriage  will  be  entered  into  "only 
after  taking  Jesus  Clu*ist  and  his  laws  into  account."  Mean- 
while he  deplores  the  fact  that  so  many  divorces  are  granted 
on  grounds  "often  trivial,  even  frivolous,"  and  deprecates  the 
practise  of  some  lawyers  to  delay  cases  in  order  to  present 
them  finally  before  judges  known  to  be  "lenient."  As  an 
indication  of  the  regrettable  condition  of  the  American  marriage 
state  the  writer  furnishes  statistics  for  five  southern  California 
counties  covering  a  period  of  five  years — ^January  1,  1910,  to 
December  31,  1914.  The  disclosures  of  these  figures  are  "most 
startling,"  and,  tho  they  do  not  cover  a  sufficiently  wide  area  of 
territory  or  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  still  they  are  offered  as  a 
danger-signal,  as  follows: 

"Los  Angeles  County:  Divorces  granted,  6,295;  final  decrees, 
4,993;  decrees  denied,  1,594;  marriages  annulled,  26;  maiTiage 
licenses  issued,  34,992. 

"Han  Diego  County:  Divorces  granted,  802;  final  decrees, 
710;    denied,  20;    annulments,  21;    licenses  issued,  5,653. 

"San  Bernardino  County:  Divorces  granted,  424;  final  decrees, 
342;    denied,  12;   annulments;  10;   marriage  Ucenses,  1,191. 

"Riverside  County:  Divorces  granted,  210;  final  decrees,  170; 
denied,  3;    annulments,  6;    marriage  licenses,  1,192. 

"Orange  County:  Divorces  granted,  225;  final  decrees,  1<S5; 
denied,  2;    annulments,  5;    marriage  licenses,  6,120. 

"It  will  be  seen  that,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  for  every  2.71 
marriages  one  ends  in  divorce;  in  San  Diego  Coimty,  for  every 
3.63  marriages  one  ends  in  divorce;  San  Bernardino  County, 
one  divorce  for  every  4.15  marriages;  Riverside,  one  divorce  for 
every  5.12  mairiages;  and  in  Orange,  which  is  my  own  county, 
one  divorce  for  every  14.67  marriages." 

The  wi-iter  notes  ^^^th  alarm  also  that,  as  Professor  Peabody, 
of  Harvard  University,  has  pointed  out,  the  instability  of  tho 
American  home  prevails  chiefly  "not  among  the  poor,  or 
among  the  foreign-born,  or  the  hard-working  class  of  native-born 
Americans."  He  wonders,  moreover,  whether  there  is  not  some 
reason  for  believing  that  collusion  exists  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  and  adds: 

"When  men  and  women — so  many  of  them — give  little  thought 
or  consideration  to  the  most  important  relation  of  their  lives; 
when  even  ministers  of  the  Gospel  will  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  so  many  of  them  who  have  been  divorced  on  other 
than  the  Scriptural  ground,  without  even  asking  a  question; 
when  persons  have  the  audacity  to  go  to  the  court  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  relation  'by  the  surgery  of  divorce'  on  such 
flimsy,  even  absolutely  frivolous,  pretexts;  and  when  judges  ha\e 
no  more  respect  for  their  great  office  and  give  no  more  thought 
to  matters  then  at  hand  than  to  allow  themselves  and  their 
office  to  be  prostituted  to  the  extent  that  thousands  of  divorces 
are  granted  by  them  annually  with  no  more  concern  than  if  they 
were  ordering  the  filing  or  recording  of  a  chattel  mortgage*;  when 
all  this  is  so  manifest,  is  it  strange  that  the  American  home 
appears  to  be  going  to  Hades  so  fast  that  the  scenery  can  not. 
be  discerned  on  the  way?  Surely  the  condition  is  bad  enough, 
tho  not  hopeless." 

Christian  patriots  have  a  great  duty  to  perform  in  this  matter. 
If  the  Church  can  not  save  the  family,  she  can  not  hope  to 
redeem  society,  but  she  can  and  must  do  both,  as  a  judge  quoted 
by  the  writer  emphasizes: 

"Joseph  Morschauser — a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Com-(  of 
New  York — recently  said:  'Divorce  is  the  most  subtle  social 
menace  of  the  hour.  The  finality  of  di\  orce  is  liideous.  Separa- 
tion holds  the  possibility'  of  reconciliation.  Divorce  pr(>cludes 
it.  Alimony  rei)resents  tlu>  sanction  of  divorce  by  the  law  and 
society.  In  reality  alimony  places  a  premium  «)n  seltislmess. 
slothfulness,  idleness,  and  immorality.  When  the  Christian 
<'hurches  combine  to  take  drastic  action  a^jainst  divorce  and  its 
effect  on  society,  the  statute  will  be  repealed."" 


By    HAKRV    WILKIX    PERRY 
Secretary  of  the  Commercial   Vehicle  Commillee  of  the  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers 


PRESENT     CONDITIONS,     AND     ESPE- 
CIALLY THOSE  DUE  TO  THE 
EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE  war-god  has  beeomo  the  best  ad- 
vertising-agent the  motor-truck  has 
over  had.  He  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  bring  the  Amer- 
ican truck  to  tlie  fav^orable  attention  of 
business  men.  He  has  speeded  iip  indus- 
try and  commerce  in  a  hundred  different 
lines,  has  proved  the  worth  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  motor-truck  in  the  time 
of  the  world's  greatest  need,  and  has  made 
it  indispensable  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
For  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  dogs  of  war  were  released,  the  business 
world  seemed  curiously  apathetic  toward 
tile  motor-truck.  New  wTinkles  appeared 
on  the  manufactiu-ers'  brows,  and  sales- 
managers  almost  developed  brain-fever  in 
an  effort  to  discover  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  business  man,  Avho  found  the 
])iUssenger-automobile  so  desirable  in  his 
personal  affairs,  but  could  not  be  convinced 
that  the  commercial  vehicle  was  equally 
desirable  as  an  adjunct  to  his  business 
establishment — not  to  the  point,  at  any 
rate,  of  securing  his  signature  to  purchase- 
orders. 

Conditions  are  entirely  different  now. 
Whatever  wrinkles  remain  are  due  to 
worry  over  how  to  get  parts  and  materials 
in  order  to  fill  the  orders  booked,  or  how  to 
get  freight-cars  on  which  to  ship  the  com- 
pleted trucks.  The  effect  of  the  war  has 
been  partly  psychological,  partly  financial, 
and  i>artly  compulsory.  Reports  of  the 
lai'ge  rush  orders  for  trucks  for  service  in 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  have  directed  ex- 
traordinary public  attention  to  the  motor- 
truck. No  doubt  business  men  have  be- 
come convince*!  that  motor-vehicles  built 
for  industry  and  commerce,  when  they  can 
give  satisfactory  war-service,  can  certainly 
be  depended  on  to  meet  the  less  exacting 
re<iuir(>Mients  of  trade.  Added  to  this 
growing  con\iction  is  the  fact  that  industry 


and  commerce  have  been  speeded  up  tre- 
mendously since  the  war  began,  largely 
due  to  foreign  orders  and  their  indirect 
influence,  creating  necessity  for  the  move- 
ment of  larger  quantities  of  goods  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  also  bringing  in- 
creased profits  to  many  lines  of  business. 
These  conditions  have  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  trucks  and  delivery-wagons  and 
put  business  houses  in  a  position  to  finance 
their  purchase. 

Moreover,  an  unprecedented  freight- 
blockade,  arising  from  congestion  of  traffic 
and  lack  of  ocean-shipping  space,  has  made 
the  use  of  motor-trucks  almost  imperative 
for  the  movement  of  merchandise  over 
comparatively  long  distances.  The  block- 
ade extends  from  Atlantic  ports  back  as 
far  as  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg.  During  the 
last  year  the  railroads  liave  had  to  main- 
tain embargoes  against  shipments  of  many 
hues  of  goods  to  Atlantic-coast  cities.  In 
this  emergency,  the  motor-truck  has  been 
used  for  hauling 
the  products  of 
factories  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other 
inland  cities  into 
New  York  and 
from  New  En- 
gland cities  to  the 
metropolis. 

Domestic  sales 
of  trucks  and  de- 
livery-wagons were 
nearly  100  per 
cent,  greater  last 
year  than  in  1914, 
and  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this 
year  the  orders 
have  been  far 
ahead  of  the  same 
months  last  year. 
Several  companies 
announce  that 
their  orders 


300  to  .jtX)  per  cent,  greater  than  (hey 
were  a  year  ago,  and  they  are  all  domestic 
orders.  Careful  estimates,  based  on  such 
reports  as  are  available,  indicate  that 
74,000  cominercial  motor-vehicles  were 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  191.3. 
A  preliminarj'  report  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1914  gives  th(! 
l)roduction  of  gasoline  delivery -wagons  and 
trucks  for  that  year  as  22,75:3.  When 
electric  vehicles  and  special  types  of  gaso- 
line vehicles,  such  as  fire-apparatus,  patrol- 
wagons,  and  ambulances,  are  added,  the 
total  is  ea.sily   2.3,000. 

War-orders  were  responsible  for  just 
about  half  the  incn^ase  in  ])r()(luction  last 
year.  During  191.3  the  United  States  (ex- 
ported 22,082  motor-trucks,  valued  at 
$.39,834,246 — very  nearly  as  many  as  wero 
manufactured  in  the  country  in  1914. 
During  the  year  1913  we  exported  only 
1,009  trucks,  valued  at  .1:1,686,807.  Tims 
in  two  years  the  number  of  trucks  export chI 
increased  nearly  twent.y-two-fold  and  the 
Aalue  nearly  thirty-five-fold.  Since  t he  out- 
break of  the  war,  twenty-two  months  ago, 
32,000  motor-trucks,  Avorlh  .S90,(XKJ,0(M), 
have  been  exported  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  great  majority  have  gone 
to  the  Allies.  Many  that  were  shipped 
to  the  European  countries,  howc\er, 
particularly  to  Great  Britain,  were  for 
the  private  use  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial estaliiishments  which  could 
not  obtain  deliveries  from  tiieir 
home  truck-works,  as  these  were 
engaged  on  Government  orders. 
{Continued  on  page  1590) 


HOW  NEW  YOUK  IS  HEMOVING  HEU  UAUUAOE. 

The  motor-truck  is  contributing  a  largo  share  to  municipal  offlcicncy.     In  this  scene  on  a  New   York 
groat  loads  of  garl)aKc  rolUicted  in  buckets  from  tho  street  cans, 
turned  lo  the  trailer  wagons. 


garbago-pier   trac'tors  have   hauled 
These  buckets  are  picked  up  by  derricks,  emptied  automatical' \,  and  re- 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  noted  the  advent 
of  Contemporary  Verse,  a  new  poetry 
magazine  published  in  Philadelphia.  Now 
comes  still  another  periodical  of  this  sort, 
more  ambitious  in  scheme  and  larger  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  I'he  Poetry 
Review oj  America,  published  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  edited  by  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite,  with  Joseph  Lebo^\^ch  as 
associate  editor.  The  May  issue  contains 
some  sound  criticism  and  many  excellent 
poems,  having  among  its  contributors  Amy 
Lowell,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Edwdn  F. 
Edgett,  Sara  Teasdale,  and  Amelia  Joseph- 
ine Burr.  We  have  selected  for  quota- 
tion a  highly  imaginative  composition  by 
the  author  of  "The  House  That  Was."  In 
theme,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  method, 
Mr.  Low's  poem  suggests  Alfred  Noyes's 
famous  barrel-organ  song,  and  it  excel- 
lently stands  comparison  with  the  En- 
glish poet's  work.  There  is  as  much  magic 
in  Brooklyn  Bridge  as  in  London  Bridge, 
in  Nassau  Street  as  in  Fleet  Street,  and  we 
need  more  poets  with  Mr.  Low's  skill  in 
finding  and  revealing  it. 

JACK  O'  DREAMS 

By  Benj.^min  R.  C.  Low 

On   BrookljTi  Bridge,  at  evening,  coming  home 
against  the  moon, 
From  the  city,  where  the  toilers  ebb  and  flow; 
In  shadow  that  a  tower  cast — 
As  light  as  tho  a  flower  passed, 
I  met  him,  but  I  knew  him  not,  I  knew  him  not — 
so  soon. 
(I  was  from  the  city,  then,  and  couldn't  know.) 

Oh,  nothing  but  a  poor  old  man  from  sunny  Italy, 
From  the  land  where  the  purple  grape-vines 
grow; 
A  bundle  on  his  back  he  bore. 
And  bent  as  tho  his  pack  he  wore 
From  childhood;  but  I  knew  him  not,  and  passed 
him  carelessly. 
(There  was  hurry  in  my  eyes;  I  couldn't  know.) 

But  out  beneath  the  moon  once  more  was  nothing 
just  the  same. 
There  was  witchcraft  in  the  spillings  of  that 
moon; 
No  longer,  now,  half  dead  with  care, 
I  walked  the  clouds  with  head  in  air 
And  feet  that  went,  imwittingly,  from  tip  to  tip 
of  flame. 
(There  was  witchcraft,  and  it  caught  me  very 
soon.) 

The  cables  of  the  Bridge  were  strings  upon  a  violin — 
There  were  four  of  them  and  every  one  in  tune ; 
A  wind  that  drew  a  cloud  along 
Made  music  that  was  loud  and  strong; 
It  only  needed  dancers  for  the  revels  to  begin. 
(There   was    music — oh,    such    music! — and    a 
moon.) 

Then — down  the  walk  and  up  the  walk  and  wind- 
ing out  and  in. 
On  a  taran telle  and  carmagnole  they  came; 
With  skip  and  leap  and  laugh  and  shout, 
A  giddy,  dizzy  raff  and  rout. 
They  rode  upon  the  heart-beats  of  that  roaring 
violin. 
(There  was  thunder  in  the  heart  of  it — and 
flame.) 

Grave  citizens,  immaculate,  and  toughs  from  out 
j    of  town. 
And  a  dozen  diiferent  specimens  of  girl — 
Gay,  debutantes  went  hand  in  hand 
With  factory-girls  from  c^mdy-land. 
And   subway   guards   cut  capers   round   a   Wall 
Street  magnate's  frown. 
(There, were  mighty  strange  companions  in  that 
.   whirl.) 


And,  oh.  the  shine  of  happiness  that  lit  them  as 
they  danced! 
It.  was  more  than  moonlight  over  them — that 
shine; 
They  gave  it  broadcast,  each  and  all. 
From  one  small  newsboy's  screech  and  call: 
"Hey.    mister!" — to   a   trafflc-squad-policeman's 
horse,  that  pranced. 
(There  was  every  sort  of  culture  in  that  line.) 

To  left,  to  right — they  circled  me,  Uke  Neptune's 
Nereid, 
In  a  chain  without  a  single  broken  link; 
And  all  the  lights  around  the  rim 
Began  to  dip  and  bound  and  swim — 
The  Woolworth  Tower  winked  at  me,  upon  my 
soul,  it  did! 
(There  was  very  solemn  laughter  in  that  wink.) 

Then,   all   at  once,   the  moon   was  quenched  in 
flying,  frosty  cloud — 
.Tust  a  moment,  but  it  snapt  the  dizzy  spell; 
The  music  changed  to  creaking  heels. 
To  tugboat  toots,  to  shrieking  wheels. 
And   died   beneath   a   trolley-car   that   hauled   a 
huddled  crowd. 
(There  was  slaughter  in  the  beatmg  of  that  beU.) 

The  dancers  vanished,  utterly,  like  witch-flame 
in  a  mire. 
Leaving  weary,  white-faced  toilers  in  their  stead. 
Once  more  the  city  flowed  away 
Adown  a  cobbled  road  of  gray. 
Its  workshop  lights  behind  it  like  a  palisade  of  Are. 
(There  was  home,  a  spark  of  happiness,  ahead.) 

Oh,  nothing  but  a  poor  old  man  from  simny  Italy — 
From  the  land  where  the  purple  grape-vines 
grow.  .  .  . 
It  may  be — but  his  pack,  it  seems, 
Held  somewhat  more,  and  Jack  o'  Dreams 
Is  what  I  call  him.     Were  they  dreams,  or  were 
they  prophecy? 
(There  were  strange  things  in  that  pack,  is  all  I 
know.) 


Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
revolution,  who  were  taken  prisoner  and 
shot  in  the  Tower  of  London,  were  poets. 
We  quote  from  a  New  York  Times  inter- 
view these  moving  stanzas  by  Thomas 
MacDonagh.  They  might  serve,  as  Mr. 
Padraic  Colum  says,  for  their  author's 
epitaph. 

OF  A  POET-CAPTAIN 
By  Thomas  MacDonagh 

His  songs  were  a  little  phrase 

Of  eternal  song. 
Drowned  in  the  harping  of  lays 

More  loud  and  long. 

His  deed  was  a  single  word. 

Called  out  alone 
In  a  night  when  no  echo  stirred  to  laughter. 

To  laughter  or  moan. 

But  his  sonjs  new  souls  shaU  thrill 

The  loud  harps  dumb. 
And  his  deed  the  echoes  fill 

When  the  dawn  is  come. 


Here  are  four  stanzas  full  of  fragrance 
and  color,  with  a  tou(^h  of  genuine  pathos, 
too,  toward  the  end 

A  TOWN  GARDEN 

By  Nora  Tynan  O'Mahony 

My  garden's  but  a  small,  square  space, 

Beset  with  city  waUs. 
Where  no  green  trees  bestow  their  grace, 

Nor  note  of  blackbird  calls 
Across  tho  sunburnt  plot  of  grass 

Which  doth  its  center  make. 
Nor  is  there  tcrrac(^walk,  alas! 

Nor  fountain  cool,  nor  lake. 


The  Drink 
for  Little  Folks 

It  is  well-known  that  tea 
and  coffee  are  harmful  to 
children,  but  they  crave  a 
hot,  invigorating  drink  at 
table,  just  like  older  folks, 
and  they  should  have  it. 

Both  tea  and  coffee  con- 
tain "caffeine,"  a  drug  which 
physicians  and  food  experts 
say  retards  body  develop- 
ment and  hinders  mental 
progress. 

Instant 
Postum 

is  the  ideal  table  bever- 
age for  children.  . 

Delicious  as  any  mild  Java 
coffee,  Postum  has  a  similar 
tang  and  flavour,  but  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  drug  or 
harmful  substance. 

This  delicious  pure  food- 
drink  is  made  of  whole  wheat 
roasted  with  a  bit  of  whole- 
some molasses,  and  blended 
just  like  coffee. 

Postum  is  wonderfully  at- 
tractive to  children  and  brings 
satisfaction  and  happiness  to 
everyone  at  table,  including 
older  folks  who  want  to  keep 
youthful  health  and  spirit. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

for 

POSTUM 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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But  licre  the  sunshine  floods  all  day 

The  white  wails  new  and  l)are, 
Wliere  I  have  planted  roses  gay 

With  pinks  and  lavender. 
Sweet-williams,  stocks,  and  asters  line 

Bloom  ^)ra^•eIy  in  tlie  sun. 
And  happy  I  to  call  them  niin(> 

AV'hen  the  day's  work  is  done. 

And  when  I'm  tired  and  sad  and  lone 

In  Dublin  by  the  sea, 
A  bit  of  country  all  my  own 

My  garden  makes  for  me. 
Yet  in  my  dreams  I  sometimes  see 

Another  garden  fair. 
Where  floats  the  drowsy  hum  of  bee 

On  balm.v  country  air; 

A  tangle  sw  eet  of  apph^ljloom. 

Of  roses  and  woodbine, 
Where  coimtry  breezes  go  and  eonu! 

And  skies  of  azure  shine. 
All  nie!  how  dull  my  garden  grows! 

Its  sunbmnt  plot  of  green. 
And  narrow  flower-beds  set  in  rows 

The  hard  stone  walls  between! 

]Mr.  Clinton  ScoUard  has  written  a  ])()cni 
of  inspiration  for  "preparedness,"  with  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  for  his  theme.  Tlu^ 
patriotic  ballad  is  a  noble  sort  of  writing, 
and  it  is  good  to  find  a  true  poet  giving 
it  his  attention.  These  stirring  hnes  aj)- 
peared  in  the  New  York  Sun  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle: 

THE  DRUM  OF  LEXINGTON 

By  Clinton  ScoLL.\iti) 

But  yesterday  I  saw  the  historic  drum 

Which  William  Dimon  beat. 

Upon  that  fateful  far-off  April  mom. 

Along  each  winding  street, 

-Vnd  on  the  memorable  Green  of  Lexington, 

Bidding  the  patriots  come 

And  face  the  banded  hosts  of  tyranny. 

At  the  reveille  was  a  nation  born 

Pledged  to  the  sacred  rights  of  Liberty. 

Now  'neath  the  rays  of  the  same  vernal  suu 
I'eace  broods  about  the  Green, 
But  it  remembers  yet, 
Ciirdled  with  stately  ehns  memorial, 
TXw.  hurtle  of  the  deadly  musket-ball. 
And  how  its  sod  was  wet 

With   sacrificial    blood — the   whole   sad,    ruthl(!ss 
scene! 

Would  that  the  drum  of  Lexington  again 

Might  soimd  its  summoning  call, 

Sound  from  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine 

Where  Agimenticus,  inland,  fronts  the  seas. 

To  wliere  the  long  trades  sweep  and  swell  and  la  11 

Kound  the  Floridian  quays! 

Ay,  sound  from  Puget,  on  which  Shasta's  crown 

Majestically  looks  down, 

E'en  to  the  borders  of  that  stricken  land 

Beyond  the  brown  coils  of  the  Kio  Grande! 

Have  we  grown  sleek  with  sloth'? 

Sloughed  the  old  virile  spirit,  taken  on 

Abasement  for  a  garment'?     Arc  we  loatli 

To  rouso  lus,  and  to  don 

The  rapt  heroic  valor  once  again 

That  girdled  us  when  men  indeed  were  mnV! 

Caution  and  doubt  and  fear  s(!em  sul)tly  crept 

Upon  us,  and  inept 

Wo  stumble,  falter,  jjaltiir,  and  we  ivecd 

Not   the  smooth  word,   but  the  swift  s(vircliin!< 

deed. 
If  bleed  we  must,  then  rather  Wt  us  bletid 
Than  sit  inglorious,  rich  in  all  the  things 
Save  those  wliich  honor  brings! 

Now  every  .slopes  of  our  dear  land  is  fair 

Beneath  tlw^  azure  of  the  Ai)ril  air; 

The  impati(uU,  loam  is  ready  for  th(i  seed. 

But  we'i"     Take  heed,  take  lused. 

My  brothers!     And  O  you.  bravo  wraith 

Of  dauntlessness  and  faith. 

You.  William  Dimon,  come! 

Come,  sound  tin;  old  niveille  on  your  dniin, 

Tlie  drum  of  Lexington, 

And  make  us  all,  in  stedfast  purpose,  one! 


!l 


Served  at  the  Shore 

Yes  it  is  a  fact.  Some  of  the  best  hotels  at 
our  popular  shore  resorts  make  it  a  regular  custom 
to  serve 

Campbeirs 
Clam  Chowder 

And  they  couldn't  do  better.  This  delightful 
chowder  is  made  from  fine,  fat,  juicy  clams,  fresh 
from  their  natural  beds. 

We  cut  these  tender  clams  into  small  inviting 
tidbits  and  blend  them  generously  with  cubed 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  fine  herbs  in  a  chowder  as 
pure  and  invigorating  as  you  ever  tasted. 

With  a  supply  of  this  w^holesome  Campbell 
"kind"  on  your  pantry  shelf,  you  have  the  best 
part  of  a  delicious  "shore -dinner"  at 
hand  w^henever  you  w^ant  it. 

Wouldn't     it    be     a     good     idea    to 
order  some  from  your  grocer  today? 

Your  money  bac\  if  not  satisfied. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 
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IT  may  have  come  to  your  notice  that  The 
Maxwell  Motor  Company  does  not  base  its 
entire  advertising  appeal  upon  the  speed  of  a 
motor,  or  the  foreign  lines  of  a  body,  or  genuine 
leather  upholstery,  or  the  social  distinction  of  its 
patrons — to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  feature 
of  the  Maxwell  Car. 

It  is  the  Maxwell  policy  that  no  essential  unit 
of  the  Maxwell  shall  dominate  Maxwell  Character 
as  embodied  in  the  car  and  expressed  in  Maxwell 
advertising. 

The  motor,  the  chassis,  the  frame,  the  axles, 
the  spring  suspension,  the  electrical  equipment — 
all  the  factors  in  Maxwell  Character — have  been 
designed  and  manufactured  for  a  single  funda- 
mental purpose — to  create  a  harmonious  and 
efficient  unity. 

All  the  essential  Maxwell  parts  are  designed  by 
us  and  manufactured  by  us  to  contribute  their 
full  share  to  the  achievement  of  the  maximum 
comfort,  convenience,  safety,  service  and  economy. 

There  is  no  one  important  or  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Maxwell;  it  is  just  the  Maxwell 
Motor  Car — designed,  manufactured,  sold  and 
kept  running  by  The  JVIaxwell  Motor  Company. 

The  prices,  including  Full  Equipment,  are: 

Touring  Car,  $655.  Roadster,  $635. 

One  Chassis,  three  other  Body  Styles. 

Motor  Company  '  Detroit. Mich. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


WIRE-TROUBLE  AT  THE  FRONT 

IF  you  have  criticized  the  telephone 
service  in  your  town,  spend  a  day  at 
the  front  in  Europe,  and  see  what  real 
trouble  is.  We  are  assured  by  Ian  Hay,  the 
novelist-soldier  quoted  before  in  these 
columns,  that  hardly  any  greater  test  of  a 
man's  control  over  himself  and  his  temper 
exists  than  that  same  field-telephone.  On 
it  the  whole  campaign  depends,  but  after 
reading  his  plaintive  story  of  its  vagaries 
we  can  only  wonder  how  any  fighting  gets 
done  at  all.  Here  at  home  conversing  over 
the  telephone  is  a  fairly  simple  matter. 
You  give  your  number  to  Central,  wait 
five  or  ten  minutes,  are  told  that  "Wire's 
busy,"  or  "They  don't  answer,"  or  "The 
line  is  out  of  order,"  and  then  you  hang  up 
your  receiver  and  walk  over  to  the  place 
wth  which  you  wished  to  communicate, 
and  that's  the  end  of  the  matter.  But 
at  the  front,  as  he  explains,  feelingly,  "if 
j'ou  put  your  ear  to  the  receiver  of  a  field- 
telephone,  you  find  yourself,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  thrust  into  a  vast  subterranean 
cavern  filled  with  the  wailings  of  the  lost, 
the  babblings  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  the 
profanity  of  the  exasperated."  The  noises 
are  of  two  kinds:  one  is  the  human  voice, 
many  times  repeated,  in  varying  tones  and 
modulations,  and  the  other  is  a  mechanical 
sound  due  to  "buzzing" — telegraphing 
over  the  telephone-wire  when  it  is  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  make  yourself  under- 
stood— a  sound  that  reminds  the  writer  of 
"a  giant  mosquito  singing  to  its  young." 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  various  things  that  one 
may  hear  over  the  -ndre,  as  he  presents 
them  in  Blackwood's  Magazine: 

(1)  A  Regimental  Headquarters  en- 
deavoring to  ring  up  its  brigade. 

(2)  A  glee-party  of  Harmonious  Black- 
smiths indulging  in  the  "Anvil  Chorus." 

(3)  A  choleric  adjutant  on  the  track  of 
a  peccant  compan.y  commander. 

(4)  Two  company  signalers  engaged  in 
a  friendly  chat  from  different  ends  of  the 
trench-line. 

(o)  An  artillery  F.  O.  O.  [Forward  Ob- 
serving Officer]  endca^•oring  to  convey 
pressing  and  momentous  information  to  his 
battery,  two  miles  in  rear. 

(6)  The  Giant  Mosquito  aforesaid. 

The  consolidated  result,  he  assures  us,  is 
usually  something  like  the  following.  It 
may  be  explained  that  "Beer"  is  tele- 
plionese  for  "B,"  that  "Don"  means  "D," 
and  so  on.     As  we  road: 

RECiMKNTAii  Hkadquahtkrs  (atTablv). 
Hallo,  Brigade!  Hallo,  Brigade!  Hallo, 
Brigade! 

The  JSlo.sQuiTo.     Ping! 

The  Adjutant  (from  somewhere  in  the 
Support  Line,  fiercely).  Give  me  B 
Company! 

The  Forward  Observing  Officer 
(from  his  eery).  Is  that  C  Battery? 
There's  an  enemy  working-party  — 

First    Chatty     Signaler      (from    B 
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Company's    Station).      Is    that    yoursel', 
Jock?     How's  a'  wi'  you? 

Second  Chatty  Signaler  (from  D 
Company's  station).  I'm  daen  fine! 
How's  your 

Regimental  Headquarters.  Hallo, 
Brigade! 

The  Adjutant.     Is  that  B  Company? 

A  Mysterious  and  Distant  Voice 
(politely).  No,  sir;  this  is  Akk  and  Esses 
Aiteh. 


The  Adjutant  (furiously). 
Lord's  sake  get  off  the  line! 


Then  for  the 


liiillliillBlBi'iiiP'':': 


The  Mosquito. 
The  Adjutant. 
buzzing! 


Ping!     Ping! 
And    stop   that 


Ping!     Ping!     Ping! 
Is    that    C    Battery? 


(peevishly). 


Is  that 
working- 


a 


Oh,    ay. 


The  Mosquito. 

The    F.    O.    O 
There's 

First    Chatty    Signaler 
What's  that  you're  sayin'? 

The  F.  O.  O.  (perseveringly) 
C  Battery?  There's  an  enemy 
party  in  a  coppice  at 

First  Chatty  Signaler.     This  is  Beer 
Company,  sir.     Weel,  Jock,  did  ye  get 
quiet  nicht? 

Second    Chatty    Signaler. 
There  was  a  wee  — 

The  F.  O.  O.  Is  that  C  Battery? 
There's  — 

Second  Chatty  Signaler.  No,  sir. 
This  is  Don  Company.  Weel,  Jimmy, 
there  was  a  couple  whish-bangs  came 
intil  — 

Regimental  Headquarters.  Hallo, 
Brigade  ! 

A  Cheerful  Cockney  Voice.  Well, 
ray  lad,  what  abaht  it? 

Regimental  Headquarters  (getting  to 
work  at  once).  Hold  the  line,  Brigade. 
Message  to  Staff  Captain.  "Ref.  your 
S.C.  fourr  stroke  seeven  eight  six,  the 
worrking-parrty  in  question  — " 

The  F.  O.  O.  (seeing  a  gleam  of  hope). 
Working-party?  Is  that  C  Battery?  I 
want  to  speak  to  — 

The  Adjutant.  [  c  t    fF 

Brigade  Headquarters.         ]  ,,^  .P    , 

Regimental  Headquarters.  I 


Haw,  Jock, 

No.    Whit 

Weel  — 
Is  that  C 


First  Chatty  Signaler. 
was  ye  hearin'  aboot  Andra? 

Second  Chatty  Signaler. 
was  that? 

First  Chatty  Signaler. 

The  F.   O.   O.    (doggedly). 
Battery? 

Regimental  Headquarters  (resolute- 
ly). "The  worrking-parrty  in  question  was 
duly  detailed  for  tae  proceed  to  the  rendiss 
vowse  at" 

The  Adjutant.  Is  that  B  Company, 
curse  you? 

Regimental  Headquarters  (quite  im- 
pervious to  this  sort  of  thing).  — "the 
rendiss  vowse,  at  seeven  thirrty  akk  emma, 
at  point  H  two  B  eight  nine,  near  the  cross- 
roads by  the  Estamint  Repose  dee  Bi- 
cyclistees,  for  tae" — honk!  horkle!  honk! 

Brigade  Headquarters  (compassion- 
ately). You're  makin'  a  'orrible  mess  of 
this  message,  ain't  you?  Shake  your 
transmitter,  do! 

Regimental  Headquarters  (after  duti- 
fully performing  this  operation).  Honkle, 
honkle,  honk.     Yang! 

Brigade  Headquarters.  Buzz  it,  my 
lad,  buzz  it! 

Regimental  Headquarters  (dutifully). 
Ping,  ping!  Ping,  ping!  Ping,  ping,  ping! 
Ping  — 

General    Chorus.      Stop    that    , 

, ,  buzzing! 

First  Chatty  Signaler.    Weel,  Andra 


Valspar  Resists 
a  Texas  Hurricane! 

EARLY  last  August  Mrs.  Reyband  of  Galveston  tried 
Valspar  on  some  porch  chairs.  A  few  days  later  the  hur- 
ricane of  August  i6  blew  up  from  the  Gulf  and  the  chairs  were 
mercilessly  buffeted  by  the  wind  as  well  as  drenched  in  the 
rain  and  salt  spray. 

Mrs.  Reyband  expected  to  find  the  finish  of  the  chairs  ruined. 
But  not  at  all.     The  varnish  was  absolutely  unmarred. 

VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Vamish  Thai  Won'l  Turn  White 

When  the  sun  came  out  after  many  hours  of  storm  the  varnish 
was  in  exactly  as  good  condition  as  before.  The  coating  of 
Valspar  was  not  harmed  in  the  least  by  the  drenching.  It 
gave  real  protection  to  the  w^ood. 

Mrs.  Reyband  wrote  us  these  facts  and  added: 

"I  believe  in   recognizing   merit  when  I 
find  it,  so  I  am  sending  you  this  letter." 

This  is  but  an  added  proof  of  the  satisfaction  Valspar  gives 
out-of-doors — on  window  casings,  doors,  porch  ceilings, furniture 
and  natural  wood  columns,  which  should  always  be  Valsparred. 

But  Valspar  is  not  alone  an  outdoor  varnish. 

It  is  suitable  for  use  on  all  varnishable  woodwork  everywhere 
about  the  home — because  it  is  absolutely 
waterproof  and  unaffected  by  liquids,  and 
because  it  gives  a  hard,  durable,  handsome 
finish,  dull  or  bright,  as  may  be  desired. 
Valspar  is  the  ideal  varnish  for  every  house- 
hold use. 

Special  Offer 

Upon  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps,  to  cover  mailing  and 
package,  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a 
small  table  or  chair, — in  order  that  you  may  learn 
first  hand  what  a  wonderful  varnish  Valspar  is. 


V^  VALENTINES  I 
alEnamel 

Start!  White— Stari  White 

An  enamel  of  pure 
and  permanent 
snowy  whiteness. 
Does  not  turn  yel- 
low indoors  or  out 
of  doors. 

Ask  your  dealer 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  461  FOURTH  AVE.,  N.Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

New  York     Chicago   TRAOtX/Af-iFKITcijr  ^'^'*        Toronto    London 
Boston  ^r^.".!?  I^„".»-^  Amsterdam 


Established  1832 
W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright  I0'6  by  Valrnline  &•  Company 
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The    "Pocket 

Self -Filler" 

with  Four 

Points  of 

Safety 

IF  i  1 1  i  n  R  Lever  snaps 
down  and  Locks  flush. 

2     Screw  Cap  seals  Pen 
Ink  Tight  to  carry. 
3     Spoon  Feed  controls 
ink    supply    when 
writing. 

4  Clip- Cap  prevents 
loss  and  damage  from 
dropping. 

This  Waterman's  Ideal  is 
the  simplest,  most  conve- 
nient self-filling  fountain 
pen.  Raise  and  lower  the 
lever  with  the  point  in  the 
ink  and  it  refills  instantly. 
Handy  for  travel  or  vaca- 
tion use;  a  most  acceptable 
graduation  gift. 
Two  oenerations  of  experi- 
ence in  making  the  world's 
standard  fountain  pen  is 
your  guarantee  of  qual- 
ity and  pen  service  in 
Waterman's  Ideals. 

Best  local  dealers 

will  show  you  this  Waterman's 
Ideal  Self-Filler — also  the  Keg- 
idar,  Safely  and  Pocket  Types. 
$2. so  to  $150. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

New  York 

Boston  Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Montreal 

London 

Paris 


sajs  tae  tho  Sergeant-Major  of  Htci- 
Compatiy,  sa.v.s  he  — 

Tin;  AujuT.\NT.     l.s  that  B  Compai\\ '.' 

KiR.ST  Chatty  Signaler.  No,  su-;  tliis 
is  Beer  Company. 

The  Adjutant  (Jortissimo).  I  said 
Beer  Company! 

First  Chatty  Sicxaler.  Oh!  I  thoeht 
ye  meant  Don  Company,  .sir. 

The  Adjutant.  Why  the  blazes  haven't 
you  answered  me  sooner? 

First  Chatty  Signaler  (tactfully). 
There  was  other  messages  comin'  through, 
sir. 

The  Adjutant.  Well,  get  me  the 
Company  ('ommander. 

First  Chatty  Signaler.  Varra  good, 
sirr. 

A  -pause.  Regimental  Headquarters  being 
engaged  in  lahoriouslij  ''buzzing"  its  message 
through  to  the  Brigade,  alt  other  conversation 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  Harmonious  Black- 
smiths seize  the  opportunitg  to  gioe  a  short 
selection.     Presently,  as  the  din  dies  down  — 

The  F.  0.  O.  (faint,  yet  pursuing).  Is 
that  C  Battery? 

A  Jovial  Voice.     Yes. 

The  F.  O.  O.  What  a  shock!  I  thought 
you  were  all  dead.     Is  that  you.  Chumps? 

The  Jovial  Voice.  It  is.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  this  morning? 

The  F.  O.  O.  You  can  boil  your  signal- 
sentry's  head! 

The  Jovial  Voice.     What  for? 

The  F.  O.  O.     For  keeping  me  waiting. 

The  Jovial  Voice.  Righto!  And  tJie 
next  article? 

The  F.  O.  O.  There's  a  Boche  working- 
party  in  a  coppice  two  hundred  yards  west 
of  a  point  — 

The  Mosquito  (with  renewed  vigor). 
Ping,  ping! 

(savagely).    Shut  up! 
Voice.       Working-party? 
What's  the  map-reference? 
O.     They    are    in    Square 


The  F.  O.  O. 
The    Jovial 


I'll  settle  them 

The    F.    O. 
number  ^ — 

The  Harmonious  Blacksmiths  (sud- 
denly and  stunningly).     Whang! 

The  F.  O.  O.  Shut  up!  They  are  in 
Square  — 

First  Chatty  Signaler.  Hallo,  Head- 
quarters! Is  the  Adjutant  there?  Here's 
the  Captain  tae  speak  with  him. 

An  Eager  Voice.     Is  that  the  Adjutant? 

Regimental  Headquarters.  No,  sirr. 
He's  away  tae  his  ofifice.  Hold  the  line 
while  I'U  — 

The  Eager  Voice.  No,  you  d(m'l ! 
Put  me  straight  through  to  C  Battery — 
quick!  Then  get  off  the  line,  and  stay 
there!  (Much  buzzing.)  Is  that  C 
Battery? 

The  Jovial  Voice.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Eager  Voice.  I  am  O.C.,  Beer 
Company.  They  are  shelling  my  front 
])arapet,  at  L  8,  with  pretty  heavy  stuff. 
I  want  retaliation,  please. 

The  Jovial  Voice.  Very  good,  sir. 
(The  voice  dies  away.) 

A  Sound  over  our  Heads  (thirty 
seconds  later).     Wliish!     Whish!     Whish! 

Second  Chatty  Signaler.  Did  ye  hear 
that,  Jimmy? 

First  Chatty  Signaler  (with  relish). 
Mphm!    That'll  sorrt  them! 

The  F.  O.  O.     Is  that  C  Battery? 

The  Jovial  Voice.  Yes.  What  luck, 
ol<l  son? 

The  F.  O.  O.  You  have  obtained  two 
direct  hits  on  the  Boche  parapet.  Will  you 
have  a  coconut  or  a  ci  — 

The   Jovial  Voice. 


A   little   less   lip, 


my  lad!  Now  tell  me  all  about  your 
industrious  friends  in  the  coppice,  and  we 
will  stH^  what  we  can  do  for  tlieni! 

All  news  to  the  front  comes  over  the 
field-telephone,  and  frequently  it  is  only  of 
the  sHglitest  importance.  But,  as  tli<i 
Signalers,  or  "Buzzers,"  are  an  impassive 
lot,  you  get  the  trivial  and  the  momentous 
delivered  to  you  with  charming  im- 
partiality. You  may  be  awaiting  news  of 
reenforcements,  -with  beating  heart  and 
nerves  stretched  to  the  breaking-point, 
and  pick  up  your  instrument  only  to  learn 
that  "Your  monthly  return  of  men  wishing 
to  (ihange  their  religion  is  twenty-four 
hours  overdue.  Please  expedite."  Occa- 
sionally the  Buzzer  possesses  a  sardonic 
vein  of  humor,  as  in  the  following  instance: 

One  black  night,  Bobby  Little,  making 
his  second  round  of  the  trenches  about  an 
hour  before  "stand-to,"  felt  constrained 
to  send  a  telephone-message  to  BattaUon 
Headquarters.  Taking  a  good  breath — 
you  always  do  this  before  entering  a  trench 
dugout  —  he  plunged  into  the  noisome; 
cavern  where  his  Company  Signalers  kept 
everlasting  vigil.  The  place  was  in  total 
darkness,  except  for  the  illumination  sup- 
plied by  a  strip  of  rifle-rag  burning  in  a 
tin  of  rifle-oil.  The  air — what  there  was 
of  it — was  thick  with  large,  fat,  floating 
particles  of  free  carbon.  The  telephone 
was  buzzing  plaintivelj^  to  itself,  in  un- 
successful competition  with  a  weU-modu- 
lated  quartet  for  four  nasal  organs,  con- 
tributed by  Bobby's  entire  signaling  staff, 
who,  locked  in  the  inextricable  embrace 
peculiar  to  Thomas  Atkins  in  search  of 
warmth,  were  snoring  harmouiouslj'  upon 
the  earthen  floor. 

The  signaler  ' '  on  duty ' ' —  one  M'  0  urk — 
was  extracted  from  the  heap  and  put  under 
arrest  for  sleeping  at  his  post.  The 
enormity  of  his  crime  was  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  two  undelivered  messages 
were  found  upon  his  person. 

Divers  pains  and  penalties  followed. 
Bobby  supplemented  the  sentence  with  a 
liomily  upon  the  importance  of  vigilance 
and  dispatch.  M'Gurk,  deeply  aggrieved 
at  forfeiting  seven  days'  pay,  saitl  nothing, 
but  bided  his  time.  Two  nights  later  the 
battalion  came  out  of  trenciies  for  a  week's 
rest,  and  Bobby,  weary  and  thankful, 
retired  to  bed  in  his  hut  at  9  p.m.,  in  com- 
fortable anticipation  of  a  full  night's  repose. 

His  anticipations  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. He  was  roused  from  slumber 
— not  without  ditliculty  —  by  Signaler 
M'Ciurk,  who  appeannl  standing  by  his 
bedside  with  a  guttering  candle-end  in  one 
hand  and  a  pink  dispatch-form  in  tht; 
other.     The  luessiige  said: 

Prevailing  u'ind  for  ne.rt  iwenly-four 
lioitrs  probably  S.  H'.,  with  some  rain. 

Mindful  of  his  own  recent  admonitions. 
Bol)by  thanked  M'CJurk  pi)litfly.  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 

M'Ciuik  called  again  at  half-past  two  in 
the  morning,  with  another  messjige,  which 
announced : 

Baths  will  be  available  for  your  Company 
from  J  to  J  p.m.  to-morrow. 

Bobby  stuffed  the  mi.ssive  under  his  air- 
pillow,  and  rolled  over  without  a  word. 
M'CJurk  withdrew,  leaving  the  door  of  the 
hut  open. 

His  n(>Nt  visit  was  about  four  o'cloi'k. 
This  time  the  message  said: 
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The  Telephone 
of  TomoVrow 


^^/CAGO,^^^- 


Private  business  is  always  the  pioneer,  the 
trail-blazer  and  pathfinder — for  government  and 
public.  And  private  business  is  making  w^ide  and 
clear  the  once  hidden  road  to  Tomorrow's  Tele- 
phone— to  the  ultimate  developement  of  wire 
communication — to  the  Automatic  Telephone. 

Business  must  avail  itself  of  all  things  most  efficient 
— of  all  things  simple  and  sound  to  the  core — of  all 
things  making  for  certainty,  economy  and  high  morale — 
in  short  of  the  best  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

Business  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  That  is  why  busi- 
ness in  America — wherever  that  business  is  dealing  with  large 
problems  and  mighty  forces — has  blazed  the  way  for  Tomor- 
row's Telephone  by  investigating  the  Automatic,  buying  the 
Automatic,  using  the  Automatic. 

Governments  abroad  and  at  home 
are  already  traveling  the  clear  road 
blazed  by  private  enterprise. 

England.France  and  Germany  agree 
on  this  one  point:  That  the  Automatic 
Telephone  must  be  used  for  govern- 
ment service  because  it  is  the  type 
to  which  all  telephones  must  even- 
tually rise. 

Our  own  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  United  States  Naval  Tor- 
pedo Station,  the  fortifications  at 
Sandy  Hook,  the  Arsenal  at  Spring- 
field, have  used  the  Automatic  Tel- 
ephone for  years  and  are  each  year 
adding  to  their  equipment. 

A  few  w^eeks  ago  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  bought  the 


Automatic  because  the  directors  de- 
cided to  transform  their  business  tel- 
ephones from  a  liability  to  an  asset. 
They  saw  what  many  another  great 
busineyshas  seen — that  theAutomatic 
Telephone  is  the  only  one  giving  24- 
hour,  365-day  secret  service  for  a 
minimum  labor  and  investment  cost. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company^ 
the  Alfred  Du  Pont  Estate,  theTono- 
pah  Mining  Company,  Armour  and 
Company,  Mayo  Hospital  at  Roches- 
ter, Minn.,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany, The  Great  Northern  Railway, 
the  University  of  Chicago, the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  hundreds 
of  others  have  installed  the  Auto- 
matic Telephone  and  are  constantly 
adding  to  the  original  installation. 


Everywhere  the  signs  read  plain.  Everywhere  the  trails  and  roads  of  telephony  lead 
toward  Tomorrow's  Telephone,  the  Automatic.  An  unusually  interesting  and  val- 
uable booklet,  "Your  Telephone — Asset  or  Liability."  has  been  prepared  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  executives  of  the  larger  business  concerns  and  public  institutions. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Makers  of  600,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use,  the  World 


New  ^'otk 


Toledo 


Dept.  SS,  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago 

OFFICES: 

Buffalo  PiHsburgh  Detroit  Pliiladelphia 


Boston 


St.  Louis 
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J  MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.l 
fT.]  ST.LOUrS.MO.U.S.A.r 


cSix-oU 

m95 


"stands  out".  It's  not  just 
a  plain  automobile.  You  notice 
it — for  its  size— its  beauty  of  line 
—its  individuality— and  the  kind 
of  people  you  see  in  it.  From 
tQp  to  tires,  it  looks— and  acts— 
and  iasfs— like  a  high-priced  car. 

Six- 30,  5  passenger,  full^  equipped    $1195 
Six-44,  7  passenger,  full^D  equipped  $1475 

Write  for  large  folder,  describ- 
\ng  and  illustrating  Moon  cars, 

MOON    MOTOR   GAR   CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Or  Young  Women 
and  Marriage^ — 

By  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb,  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon,  Consulting 
Gynaecologist,        Royal     Free 
Hospital,    and    Governor   of    St. 
Wary'sCollege,  Faddington,  Lon- 
don, England. 

A  serious  and  dignified  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. Full  of  sound  advice  and  warning  to  all 
young  women  about  to  be  married.  Bishop  Boyd 
Carpenter  in  his  introduction  says:  "Knowledge 
wisely  imparted  may  protect  innocence,  while 
knowledge  withheld  may  provoke  contaminating 
curiosity."  The  author  covers  in  a  broad  way — 
Marriage  in  Undeveloped  Communities— Marriage 
in  Civilized  but  Non-Christian  Communities — 
Marriage  in  Christian  Communities — The  Mo- 
nogamous Ideal — The  Difficulties  of  the  Married 
State — Preparation  for  Marriage — The  Preserv. 
tlon  of  the  Sanctity  of  Matrimony  and  of  the 
Home,  etc. 

t3mo.    Clolh.    I S7  Pages.      ti.oonel. 
Average  carriage  charges  8c  extra. 

Fnnk  ft  ffognalls  Companr,  354-60  Fonrth  Ave.,  Kew  York 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depl.  1  7  1,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Saves  Clothes 

A  one-piece  garment  for 

every  use.    Keeps  off  dust, 

dirt  and  grease.    Especially 

handy     for     motorists     in 

changing  tires  or  working  around 

the  machine.     Covers  you  thoroughly 

from  head  to  foot  over  all  your  clothes. 


lOtOHSUlT 


Made  of  olive  khaki.  Strong,  roomy, 
washable— on  in  a  minute — off  in  a  second. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send 
$2.oo,  giving  chest  measure  and  dealer's 
name.  We  will  send  you  one  direct,  pre- 
paid. Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 
W.  Shanhoaie  &  Son>,Depl.IOO.  Rockford,  III. 


A  '* Zeppelin"  is  reported  to  have  passed 
over  Dunkirk  at  5  p.m.  yesterday  afternoon, 
proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Bobby  informed  M'Gurk  that  he  was  a 
fool  and  a  dotard  and  cast  him  forth. 

M'Gurk  returned  at  five-thirty,  bearing 
written  evidence  that  the  Zeppelin  had 
been  traced  as  far  as  Ostend. 

This  time  his  company  commander 
promised  him  that  if  he  appeared  again 
that  night  he  would  be  awarded  fourteen 
days'  Field  Punishment  Number  One. 

The  result  was  that  upon  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  at  nine  next  morning,  Bobby 
found  upon  his  plate  yet  another  message 
— ^from  his  Commanding  Officer — sum- 
moning him  to  the  Orderly-room  on  urgent 
matters  at  eight-thirty. 

But  Bobby  scored  the  final  and  winning 
trick.  Sending  for  M'Gurk  and  Sergeant 
M'Micking,  he  said: 

"This  man,  Sergeant,  appears  to  be 
unable  to  decide  when  a  message  is  m*gent, 
and  when  it  is  not.  In  future,  whenever 
M'Gurk  is  on  night  duty,  and  is  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  a  message  should  be  delivered 
at  once  or  put  aside  till  morning,  he  wiU 
come  to  you  and  ask  for  yom*  guidance 
in  the  matter.     Do  you  understand?  " 

"Perfectly,  sirr!"  replied  the  Sergeant, 
outwardly  calm. 

"M'Gurk,  do  you  understand?" 

M'Gurk  looked  at  Bobby,  and  then 
round  at  Sergeant  M'Micking.  He  re- 
ceived a  glance  which  shriveled  his  marrow. 
The  game  was  up.  He  grinned  sheep- 
ishly, and  answered — 

"Yis,  sirr!" 

But  for  all  of  this,  the  field-telephone  is 
of  greatest  importance  to  all  branches  of 
the  Army.  Most  of  the  Buzzers  are 
civiUans,  yet  more  often  than  not  they 
face  all  the  dangers  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced soldiers  face,  and  frequently 
more.  They  are  the  ones  who  must  repair 
a  field-wire  broken  by  a  hail  of  shrapnel, 
and  very  probably  have  to  crawl  out 
beneath  that  same  hail  to  do  it.  There 
is  a  story  in  point: 

At  the  Battle  of  Loos,  half  a  battalion 
of  K  (1)  pushed  forward  into  a  very  ad- 
vanced hostile  position.  There  they  himg, 
by  their  teeth.  Their  achievement  was 
great;  but  unless  Headquarters  could  bo 
informed  of  their  exact  position  and  needs, 
they  were  all  dead  men.  So  Corporal 
Greig  set  out  to  find  them,  unreeling  wire 
as  he  went.  He  was  blown  to  pieces  by 
an  eight-inch  shell,  but  another  signaler 
was  never  lacking  to  take  his  place.  They 
prest  forward — these  lackadaisical  non- 
combatants — until  the  position  was  reached 
and  communication  established.  Again 
and  again  the  wire  was  cut  by  shrapnel, 
and  again  and  again  a  Buzzer  crawled 
out  to  find  the  broken  ends  and  piece  them 
together.  And  ultimately,  the  tiny,  ex- 
posed limb  in  front  having  been  enabled 
to  explain  its  exact  requirements  to  the 
brain  behind,  the  necessary  help  was  forth- 
coming and  the  fort  was  held. 

Next  time  you  pass  a  signaler's  dugout, 
peep  inside.  You  will  find  it  occupied  by 
a  coke-brazier,  emitting  large  quantities 
of  carbon  monoxid,  and  an  untidy  gentle- 
man in  khaki,  with  a  blue-and-white  device 
upon  his  shoulder-straps,  who  is  humpt>d 
over  a  small  black  instrument,  luxuriating 
in  a  "frowst"  most  indescribable.  He  is 
reading  a  back  number  of  a  rural  Scottish 
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newspaper  wliich  you  never  heard  of. 
Occasionally,  in  response  to  a  faint  buzz, 
he  takes  up  his  transmitter  and  indulges 
in  an  unintelligible  altercation  with  a 
person  unseen.  You  need  feel  no  surprize 
if  he  is  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Conduct  Medal. 


FROZEN  SERVIA 

A  RE  we  forgetting  httle  Servia,  that 
■^^*-  shouted  so  bravely  two  years  ago, 
"We  can  take  care  of  oiu-selves"?  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  prints  the 
translation  of  a  portion  of  the  diary  of  an 
Austrian  physician  who  followed,  some 
months  ago,  in  the  wake  of  the  outcast 
nation,  and  who  presents  with  a  terrible 
simphcity  the  pictm-e  of  one  mountain 
road,  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  those  who 
sought  but  never  reached  a  refuge  from 
the  invader.  The  extract  is  furnished  by  a 
Philadelphian,  who  received  it  direct  from 
his  brother.  Dr.  Spiro  SargentUch,  a  well- 
known  physician  lately  retvu-ned  from 
Servia.     We  read: 

Whole  processions  of  weary,  broken 
refugees  wander  through  the  bhzzard 
toward  an  unknown  goal,  where  they  hope 
to  be  in  safety,  but  where  only  a  terrible 
death  awaits  them.  Their  eyes  are  set, 
their  Ups  comprest,  and  no  sound  is  to  be 
heard.  They  are  already  shadows  of  death. 
Many  of  the  refugees,  horrified  by  the  signs 
of  the  many  dead,  turn  back,  and  with 
dumb  despair  return  toward  their  vUlages, 
straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  invaders. 

But  the  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Mag- 
yars command : ' '  Halt !  You  are  in  our  way ; 
you  can  not  pass  that  road!"  And  the 
army  of  living  misery  starts  anew  for  the 
mountains  on  the  march  of  death.  Such 
few  of  the  refugees  as  happened  to  save  and 
take  with  them  their  cattle  and  sheep  are 
soon  overtaken  by  hussars,  who  requisi- 
tion the  cattle  for  the  Army,  as  the  army  of 
the  victors  must  before  all  else  be  fed.  The 
carts  loaded  with  a  few  household  belong- 
ings, chiefly  pillows  and  blankets,  but  even 
more  with  small,  weeping  children,  and 
drawn  by  oxen  and  cows,  remain  deserted 
on  the  road,  where  the  cattle  were  unhar- 
nessed and  driven  away,  and  the  poor 
refugees,  mad  with  despair  and  helpless- 
ness, remain  there,  not  knowing  whether 
to  take  the  children  on  their  backs  and  go 
forward  or  to  lie  down  beside  the  road  and 
wait  for  death  to  bring  relief. 

Round  many  of  these  carts  you  already 
see  the  corpses  of  women  and  children. 
Here  and  there  one  of  the  corpses  is  still 
warm,  and  the  correspondent  and  the  hus- 
sars do  all  they  can  to  restore  it  to  life. 
Herr  Roda-Roda  takes  many  exhausted 
refugees  in  his  car,  but  soon  the  car  is  over- 
crowded. They  meet  a  woman  with  a  child 
on  her  back.  Her  face  is  tanned  and 
weather-beaten,  her  mouth  wide  open,  her 
teeth  gleam  Uke  pearls  and  in  the  icy  air 
her  breath  envelops  her  like  a  cloud.  She 
walks  swiftly  and  courageously,  her  tattered 
clothes  fluttering  in  the  storm.  "Stop! 
Here  is  the  car.  You  can  come  in."  .  .  . 
She  stops,  her  lips  move,  but  she  can  not 
speak.  .  .  .  Her  breast  heaves  Uke  an 
engine.  At  last  she  stammers  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "Only  the  child!"  She  was  offered 
a  piece  of  bread  and  meat,  and  immediately 
gave  it  to  the  child,  a  girl  of  four  years. 
She  was  given  another  piece  and  put  it  in 


That  Dirty,  f 
Grimy  Hood 

Just  Like 
Newi 


Y 


OU,  yourself,  can  easily  make  that  dirty,  grimy,  old  hood 
look  just  like  new  and  save  the  cost  of  revarnishing — 
all  you  need  is  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax. 

iiisirs  CLi^i 

entirely  removes  all  stains,  scum,  road-oil,  tar  and  grease  from  body, 
hood  and  fenders.  Even  those  spots  that  are  ground  in — mud  freckles 
— and  surface  scratches  you  thought  were  permanent — will  disappear 
like  magic  under  Johnson's  Cleaner.  It  doesn't  injure  or  scratch  the 
finest  varnish  —  simply  cleans  and  prepares  it  for   the  Wax  polish. 
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is  the  proper  body  polish  to  use  on  your  car.  It  preserves  the  varnish 
and  protects  it  from  the  weather,  adding  years  to  its  life.  It  covers  up 
mars  and  scratches — prevents  checking  and  *  'sheds  water  like  a  duck's  back.' ' 

A  Dust-Proof  Polish 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  imparts  a  perfectly  hard,  dry,  glasslike  coating 
to  which  dust  and  dirt  cannot  adhere.  After  a  dirty,  dusty  trip  just 
wipe  off  your  car — it  isn't  necessary  to  wash  it.  Many  people  even  wax 
the  under  side  of  their  fenders  because  the  mud  comes  off  so  easily. 

Makes  a  "Wash"  Last  for  Weeks 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  a  boon  to  the  man  who  takes  care  of  his  own  car 
as  it  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long.  1 1  will  keep  the  body ,  hood  and  fen- 
ders of  your  car  as  beautifully  polished  as  when  it  came  out  of  the  factory. 

Going  to  Sell  Your  Car? 

If  so,  clean  and  polish  it  first  with  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax 
— it  will  sell  quicker  and  you  can  get  from  $50  to  $100  more  for  it. 


USE  COUPON  AND  CONVINCE  YOURSELF 


I  enclose  10c  for  trial  cans  of  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax — sufficient  for  a 
good  test. 

Name  .  .  .' 

Address 

Cily  &  State 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 
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SNUBBERS    ^\, 


Smooth  the  Road 
for   Ford   Cars 


Ford  Springs  are  flexible  and  well  balanced — you 
don't  need  a  shock  absorber. 

You  do  need  a  shock  snubber.  A  device  to  check 
the  sudden  rebound  of  the  springs — and  prevent  the 
uncomfortable  bouncing  up  and  down. 

Paramount  Snubbers  stop  the  car  from  bounding 
from  side  to  side,  or  up  and  down — they  ease  the  car 
over  the  roughest  road  and  make  the  going  comfortable. 

They  ease  the  springs  on  the  rebound,  greatly  de- 
creasing the  possibilities  of  breaking  spring  leaves  from 
sudden  shocks. 

They  add  years  to  the  life  of  the  car  and  increase 
the  riding  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

Paramount  Snubbers  are  an  accessory  pure  and 
simple. 

You  do  not  have  to  remove  a  single  Ford  part. 

You  do  not  have  to  drill  a  hole — 

Simply  attach  the  snubbers  to  the  springs  with  *^e  aid  of  a 
wrench,  buckle  the  heavy  canvas  belt  around  the  axle,  and  your 
Ford  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Any  Ford  owner  can  attach  Paramount  Snubbers  in  ten  minutes. 

$5.00  for  the  pair — high  in  efficiency^guaranteed  for  the  life 
of  the  car. 

Ask  your  accessory  dealer  for  Paramount  Snubbers — if  he  does 
not  have  them  send  us  money  order  and  name  and  address  of  your 
dealer,  and  we  will  send  them  direct. 

The  Detroit  Engineering  Products  Company 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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COURAGE— HONOR— MANLINESS 


Here  Are   Three  Books  That  Will  Inspire  These  Things  In  Your  BOY 
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The  Boy's  Book  of 

Battles" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

Stirring  stories 
of  great  battles  on  land  and 

sea.  True  to  historical  facts. 
INSTRUCTIVE  and  vivid 
descriptions  of  famous  battles, 
such  as:  Maratlion;  Has- 
tings; Spanish  Armada; 
Trafalgar;  Waterloo; 
Gettysburg;  Omdurman; 
and  many  others.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  color 
and  half-tone. 

I.iuge.rjnw.  Dec- 
orated    Cloth 
'  *\    ^K^B^     ('over.    $i.Jj; 
*"v.  AV^V™     ufl;    by  mail 
$i.J7. 


**The  Boy  Scouts*        **The  Boy's  Book 
Roll  of  Honor"  of  Adventure" 

By  Eric  Wood 


By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  stories  of  a  multitude  of 
scouts,  who,  true  to  their  record, 
at  tlie  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
have  saved  life  on  land  or  sea. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Povvill.  Chief  Scout,  has  writ- 
ten the  foreword. 
iJtno,  Cloth.  $i.JS  fict;  hy 
mail,  $1.37. 


Tnie  tales  of  actual  adventure 
make  up  the  many  thrilling 
chapters  of  which  this  book  is 
composed.  Man-eating  Lions  in 
East  Africa;  Roosevelfs  Ride 
for  Life ;  Sir  George  Grey  at- 
tacked by  Australian  Aborig- 
ines ;  Fire  at  Sea  on  the  stricken 
"Clydesdale";  Tracked  by 
Wolves  ;  A  Leap  for  I^ifc  ;  A 
Treacherous  Guide,  etc.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.,  umo,  Cloth. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $i.j'. 


her  pocket,  saying:  "For  to-mon.'ow.  .  .  . 
For  the  child."  .  .  . 

A  few  yards  farther  on  they  see  four 
men,  sitting  beside  a  small  fire,  nodding 
drowsily.  Three  of  the  men  are  young  and 
one  old.  Doubtless  they  are  Servian  sol- 
diers disguised  in  civilian  clothes.  The 
correspondent  reminds  them  of  getting 
frozen,  but  they  do  not.  move.  Force  is 
needed  to  compel  them  to  leave  their  place 
and  come  into  the  car.  Further  along  the 
road  stands  an  old  man  extraordinarily 
tall,  the  wind  lashes  his  long  white  beard 
and  hair.  He  stands  there,  bowed  and 
leaning  on  a  long  staff  .  .  .  the  true  sjnn- 
bol  of  the  martyred  and  down-trodden 
Servian  nation.  What  is  to  become  of 
him?  The  car  is  fuU,  and  by  the  time  the 
human  load  has  been  safely  borne  to  Usee 
and  the  car  has  retiu-ned  his  fate  will  be 
sealed.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  to  Usee, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  roads  that 
means  a  journey  of  five  hours.  The  car 
passes,  the  old  man  is  left  behind.  The 
snowstorm  increases,  and  soon,  very  soon, 
the  Servian  Ahasver  will  lie  buried  under 
a  snowdrift 


j:^ 


At  all  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


"red-tape"  tangles 

A  N  amusing  instance  of  red  tape  in  the 
-^*-  supposedly  efficient  condixct  of  our 
expedition  into  Mexico  was  noted  recently, 
in  a  provision  in  oiu*  military  field-hospital 
rules  for  the  extraction  of  teeth.  The 
smallest  number  of  teeth  recognized  is  two. 
Any  trooper,  on  pursuing  the  proper  formal- 
ities, may  have  two  teeth  extracted,  but  he 
may  not  have  a  single  tooth  pulled  free 
of  charge.  There  is  no  provision  for  it. 
Presumably  it  is  believed  that  any  sturdy 
American  trooper  should  be  able  to  bear 
patiently  with  the  ache  of  one  tooth.  It 
is  only  when  two  are  in  action,  sending 
alternating  currents  of  agony  up  and  down 
his  nervous  system,  that  his  suffering  may 
be  officially  aUe\'iated.  A  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  recoimts  several 
instances  of  red-tai)e  entanglements  else- 
wliere  that  are  (|uite  as  wildl.v  humorous. 
The  first  one  mentioned  was  also  "made 
in  .\merica,"  as  we  read: 

In  one  bureau  of  tliis  Government  it 
was  for  a  long  time  the  rule  that  if  a 
clerk  wished  a  new  lead-penctl  he  must 
tiu-n  in  to  the  proper  authority  the  stump 
of  the  one  that  had  become  too  short  for 
fiu"ther  use.  A  terrible  thing  occun'ed 
one  day.  A  clerk  received  his  new  pencil 
^\•ithout  returning  the  end  of  the  old  one. 
and  before  this  fa<'l  was  discovered  this 
clerk  had  lieen  transferred  to  another 
office.  Shortl.v  after  the  assumption  of  his 
new  duties  the  clerk  received  an  official 
intimation  to  the  effect  that  he  had  neg- 
lected to  turn  in  his  pencil-end.  By  this 
lime,  however,  the  old  end  had  disappeared. 

In  order  to  avoid  official  reprimand,  the 
resoun-eful  clerk  purchased  a  new  pencil, 
cut  off  a  ])iece  about  the  length  of  the 
missing  end,  and  dispatched  it  to  the 
stationery  department.  Everybody  Avas 
satisfied. 

Another  instance  of  official  doxiousness 
occurred  in  French  Senegal.  Two  civilian 
Frenchmen  w<>r(^  traveling  in  lliat  coun- 
try,   and    gnvitly    desired,    upon    nvichinir 
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the  (vapital,  to  proc-iire  a  l)at,li.  FiudiiiK 
none  available  about  the  town,  they  sought 
to  purchase  one  at  the  military  hospital. 
They  were  most  affably  received,  and  the 
following  conversation  ensued: 

"Certainly,"  said  the  polite  official; 
"names  ami  birthplaces?" 

The  travelers  were  aghast.  "But,"  tliey 
objected,  "we  merely  want  a  bath." 

"Quite  so,"  continued  the  official. 
"What  are  your  names,  and  where  and 
when  were  you  born;  and  are  you  Govern- 
ment employees,  soldiers,  or  officers?  No? 
Well,  the  rules  do  not  provide  for  this. 
Just  a  moment.  [  will  read  them  again. 
Yes;  here  is  your  case.  You  must  first 
make  out  on  stamped  paper  an  application 
to  the  (lovernor  of  the  colony.  After 
Favorable  notit^e  from  his  Excellency,  you 
will  send  another  applic^ation  to  the  chief 
j-olonial  physician,  who  will  send  for  you 
and  examine  you." 

"But  we  are  not  ill." 

"Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  the 
rule.  Having  examined  you,  the  doctor 
will  give  you  two  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers' bath-tickets,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
assistant  phy.sician." 

"Why  non-commissioned  officers'  bath?  " 
asked  one  of  the  travelers,  becoming  more 
and  more  interested. 

"For  this  reason:  In  our  accounts  we 
recognize  only  two  categories  of  persons — 
officers  and  ci\'il  employees;  the  latter 
taking  rank  with  officers  or  petty  officers. 
You  are  not  official  at  all.  If  officers  were 
to  find  you  in  their  baths,  they  woidd 
j>robably  make  a  row." 

"What  period  of  time  will  all  these 
formalities  consume?"  asked  one  of  the 
travelers. 

"Oh,  two  or  three  days,  provided  your 
application  is  approved  at  the  Govern- 
ment House." 

In  a  certain  English-Array  store  a  cat 
was  kept  to  protect  from  rats  the  gi-eat 
quantity  of  military  clothing  kept  there.  It 
was  a  most  efficient  feUne,  and  its  industry 
aiad  faithfulness  were  recognized  by  a  small 
periodical  stipend,  devoted  solely  to  its 
maintenance.  Then,  we  are  told,  came  a 
wave  of  reform  and  orders  to  retrench. 
The  cat  must  be  done  away  mth,  and 
traps  substituted.     The  account  continues: 

The  officer  in  charge  was  directed  to 
make  requisition  for  "Traps,  rat,  wore, 
iron,  galvanized,  Mark  1,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  100  suits  of  clothing." 
In  the  next  "changes  in  war-material,"  an 
elaborate  pictm-e  and  description  of  the 
trap  appeared,  and  the  eat  was  declared 
obsolete  and  ordered  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Commissariat  Department  to  be 
sold.  The  traps  duly  arrived,  and  a 
return  was  ordered  to  be  submitted 
monthly. 

The  return  in  question  was  arranged  in 
bird-cage  form,  and  was  a  masterpiece  . 
of  its  kind,  showing  at  a  glance  the  amount 
of  clothing  in  the  store,  the  cubic  measure- 
ments of  each  room,  the  number  of  txaps 
on  hand,  and  the  number  of  rats  caught 
each  day.  Mice  were  to  be  shown  under 
"Remarks."  The  percentage  of  rats  caught 
to  suits  of  clothing,  and  of  rats  to  traps, 
was  to  be  marginally  noted. 

As  it  was  feared  that,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  store  might  endeavor  to  take 
credit  for  mice  as  rats,  the  measurements 


Saf  e.  Easy  and  Sure 

Mother  knows  that  Foster 
Friction  Plug  won't  let  her 
slip. 

No  matter  what  your  age,  you 
can  have  the  child-step,  the  safety, 
surety  and  buoyancy  of  youth. 

Walking  is  a  pleasure  on 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

There  are  no  holes  in  Cat's  Paw 
Rubber  Heels  to  track  mud  and  dirt, 
and  they  make  all  slippery  roads  and 
pavements  Scife. 

Because  the  Foster  Friction  Plug  won't 
let  you  slip  —  makes  the  heels  wear  lon- 
ger, too — therefore  most  economical. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordmary  kind  — 
they  are  easy  to  find — all  dealers  sell  them — 
50  cents  attached  —  Black  or  Tan.  Walk 
easy,  safe  and  sure.     Get  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street    •    .    .    .   Boston,  Ma««. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug,  which  prevents  slipping. 


\ 
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10,000  Miles 
Vfiuaranteeon 
^Brictsoitfires 


A  specific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tiro  user.  Tire  economy  and 
proteotion  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tiren  are  rut.  oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
luUyreHilientandeuByridiaij, 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  fhn  wondorful 
Bervicoqualitioftof  Brif  Lson  I'lieumn 
tic  Tirrn.   Don'tpay  uiilesa  satisfied. 
Writo  today  fordotaila  of  tYcio  Trial 
Flao  and  doocriptive  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFC.  CO. 
fc59-56  Brictson  BIdg.  BrooklnKs.S.D. 


The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and  Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBICRTS 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N .  J . 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  this 
guide-book  give;*  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
^,,»^    organize  and  conduct  her  dub. 
^'■/»,         -^''Z^^\     In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 

Parliamentary  Rules  Fally  Explained 

— Book  Lists — Topics  for  Papers — 

Outlines   for   ProKrams- — Complete 

Prosrams — And  Full    Information 

IS    to  the  use   of  Libraries    and 

Literary    Tools  • —  And      Public 

Sources  of  Information  on  People 

and  Topics  of  the  Day. 


16mo,  cloth,  192  pates,  7Sc  n«t 

By  mall  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

364-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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The  S-V 
Proves  Its  Case 


G 


OODWEAR 

A  .[^A  O  N 

TRUCK  TIRES 


Truck  tire  buying — thanks 
to  the  Goodyear  S-V 
demonstration — is  now 
placed  on  a  basis  of 
positive  knowledge. 

For  twelve  months  the 
Goodyear  S-V  was  on 
trial  —  in  practically 
every  city  of  size  —  in 
the  first  wide-open  com- 
petitive test  ever  given 
on  a  truck  tire. 

We  agreed  to  refund  the 
price  of  the  Goodyear 
S-V  if  it  failed  to  show 
a  low^er  cost  than  any 
other  make  on  an  op- 
posite wheel  of  the 
same  truck. 

Of  all  the  thousands  of  tires 
soldbythisplan.lessthan 
a  dozen  were  replaced. 

Records  show  that  hun- 
dreds of  S-V  tires  have 
averaged  15,000  miles 
or  better,  and  are  still 
going.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  those  sold  dur- 
ing the  test-year  are  still 
in  use. 

It  is  also  shown  the  S-V 
rendered  the  character- 
istic Goodyear  result — 
better  service,  longer 
mileage,  and  lower  cost. 


That  is  what  the  S-V 
started  out  to  prove — 
and  that  is  what  it  did 
prove. 

Many  business  men,  at 
sea  on  the  truck  tire 
question,  studied  the 
Goodyear  S-V  offer,  then 
said: 

'Give  us  S-V  equipment 
all  around.  If  you  can 
afford  to  offer  a  tire  on 
that  basis,  it  must  be 
good — and  we  want  it!" 

They  sensed  wfhat  w^as  be- 
hind the  S-V  offer — our 
positive  belief,  and  our 
moral  certainty,  that  the 
S-V  was  sure  to  give 
better  service  and  longer 
mileage  at  lower  cost. 

The  truck  tire  world  knows 
that  in  actual  competi- 
tive service  our  faith  w^as 
more  than  justified. 

The  S-V  proof  will  save 
you  doubt  and  save  you 
money  on  future  truck 
tire  equipment. 

The  nearest  Goodyear 
Branch  will  be' glad  to 
submit  to  you  the  facts, 
figures  and  actual  serv- 
ice records. 


I 


^ 


i 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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of  the  animals  caught  were  then  or- 
dered to  be  inserted,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  was  authorized  to  demand  "a 
suitable  service  measuring-rod  for  the 
purpose." 

This  rod  was  accordingly  asked  for, 
but  the  demand  elicited  the  reply  that 
"these  stores  formed  part  of  'chests,  tools, 
etc.,'  which  were  onh^  allowed  at  stations 
for  which  carpenters'  shops  were  author- 
ized." A  strong  appeal  was  accordingly 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  carpenters' 
shop,  which  appeal  was  sanctioned  at  a 
cost  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Meanwhile  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
store  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
traps  and  requested  instructions  as  to  how 
they  were  to  be  set.  The  reply  came 
that  "the  matter  had  been  under  consid- 
eration and  instructions  would  shortly  be 
published,"  The  first  monthly  returns 
showed  several  suits  of  clothing  destroyed 
by  rats. 

"None  but  men  of  superior  intelligence" 
were  to  be  permitted  to  touch  the  traps, 
and  a  warrant-officer  was  to  be  detailed 
to  instruct  them.  A  return  was  to  be 
submitted  monthly,  showing  the  number 
of  men  instructed. 

Still  no  rats  were  caught  and  the  de- 
struction of  clothing  continued.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  return  showing  number 
of  men  instructed  should  be  submitted  in 
duplicate  once  a  week.  Even  this  failed 
to  produce  an  improvement. 

Finally,  the  authorities  were  compelled 
to  admit  that  "the  traps  had  not  answered 
their  expectations,  and  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  fault  either  in  the  traps 
themselves  or  in  the  setting,"  and  inci- 
dentally it  was  asked  what  bait  had  been 
used. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  clothing- 
store  pointed  out  that  no  allowance  was 
made  for  bait  in  the  regulations,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  provide  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

A  humorous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
British  sailor,  Sir  John  Phillimore,  to 
thwart  departmental  rules  of  the  red-tape 
variety  is  also  recorded.  Before  the  days 
of  steel  ships  the  allowance  of  paint  in 
the  Royal  Navy  was  pitifully  small,  so 
that  many  a  commander  had  to  pay  out 
large  sums  from  his  own  moneys  in  order 
to  keep  his  ship  in  decent  condition.  Sir 
John,  feeling  that  neither  patriotism  nor 
a  sense  of  duty  necessarily  imposed  this 
burden  upon  himself,  resolved  to  "reason" 
with  the  Navy  Board.  His  reasoning  took 
the  following  form: 

He  painted  one  side  of  his  yellow  frigate 
black  and  white,  and  used  the  rest  of  the 
black  paint  in  printing  on  the  other  side, 
in  large  letters,  "No  More  Paint!" 

The  Navy  Board  wrote  to  caU  his  atten- 
tion to  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct 
and  signed  themselves,  as  they  always 
did  officially,  "Your  affectionate  friends." 
Sir  John  made  reply  that  he  could  not 
obliterate  the  objectionable  letters  unless 
he  were  given  more  paint,  and  signed 
himself  in  turn,  "Your  affectionate  friend, 
John  Phillimore." 

The  naval  authorities  then  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  impropriety  of  the  signature, 
to  which  Sir  John  responded,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  letter,  that  he  regretted  that 
the  paint  had  not  been  sent,  and  ending: 


o^Sfi 


isren  — 

the  Modern  Smoker  Talks : 

Call  me  the  Efficiency  Man:  I  won't 
complain.     I  want  the  best  from  life. 

I  want  more  from  business  than  profit — I 
want  achievement.  I  want  more  from  eating  than 
pleasure  —  I  want  health.,  I  want  more  from 
smoking  than  flavor — I  want  no  regrets. 

I  get  these  things  by  moderation. 

And  I  smoke   ROBERT    BURNS   because   it  is 

essentially  a  moderate — and  modern — cigar 

Yes,  its  flavor  satisfies,  yet  leaves  me  razor-keen  at  busi- 
ness.    It  tastes  as  good,  yet  leaves  me  soothed  at  home ! 


Now  just  how  does 
ROBERT  BURNS  balance 
this  satisfying  flavor  quality  with 
this  unquestioned  soothing,  rest- 
ful quality! 

The  blend  and  the  curing 
explain  it.  Its  Havana  filler 
gives  tt  fine  flavor.  Our  own 
special  curing  gives  that  Havana 


rare  mildness.  The  neutral 
Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that 
mildness. 

So  with  all  the  joys  of 
Havana  flavor  and  none  of  the 
fuddling  effects  of  Havana 
heaviness,  the  ROBERT 
BURNS  moves  forward  with 
the  modern  times,  and  is  today 
better  than  ever  before. 


cyUuK/ 


IjjAM^ 


ijuJiiu  nuu 
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Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS     himself.       Price    sc. 


m- 


Rob'tBurnsII 
Cigar  104 

UTTLE  BOBBIE^ 

Sold  by  thousands 
of  dealers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  particu- 
larly by  those  who 
display   this    sign. 


lO* 

Little  Bobbie  5<f 


SMOKER'S  NOTE — If  you  must  smoke  heavy  cigars,  smoke 
them  only  after  meals.  At  all  other  times  smoke  a  mild 
cigar.  Make  it  a  ROBERT  BURNS  and  your  palate  and 
nerves  will  both  thank  you. 


Straiton  &  Storm,    Manufacturers,    119  West  40th  Street,   New  York  Citv 
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Produced  in  the  School 

of    Experience    for 

Students  of  Personal 

Comfort 

THE 

Hatch 

ONE-Button 

UNION  SUIT 

has  oiR'   button  and  one  button- 
hole    at  the  chest. 

Years  of  study  have  been  spent  in 
designing  this  garment.  People  learned 
at  once  wliat  an  advance  it  was  over  the 
old-fashioned  union  suit  just  as  that  was 
an  improvement  over  the  two-piece  idea. 
If  you  have  schooled  your- 
self to  enduring  the  draw- 
backs of  other  underwear, 
take  a  recess  and  see  what 
comfort  and  pleasure  you 
can  get  from  wearing  one 
smooth  thickness  of  fabric 
that  lies  smooth  to  the 
body  without  wrinkle, 
bulge,  roll   or  gap. 

You  can  get  these  /" 

suits  in  nainsook,  in  / 

knit  goods,  or  in 
the  famous  Keepn 
Kool  mesh,  at  the 
best  haberdashers' 
and  department 
stores  everywhere, 
but  if  you  have  the 
least  difficulty  send 
your  sizevv^ith  remit- 
tance to  the  manu- 
facturers at  Albany. 
IV.  Y.,  and  we  will 
gladly  supply  you 
direct;  delivery  pre- 
paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Honor  Roll 
of    Advantages. 

(One  for  ever;  bntton  eliminated.) 

I ...  Perfect  com  fort 
•i... Perfect  fit 
;t...Time  saved 
■l...  Tern  per  kept 
5. .  .No  gapping 
B... Quality  fabrics 
7... No  bunching 
8. . .  No  lost  buttons 
9. . .  No  torn  buttonholes 
10.  ..Splendid  workmanship 

PRICES 

Men's — Knitted  or 
Nainsook 

$1,  $1.50,  $2 

Boys'— (Knitted  Only) 
50  cents 


"I  am  no  longer  your  affectionate  friend, 
.loan  Phillimore." 

His  frigate  was  permitted  to  retain  her 
original  yellow,  and  thus  the  Navy  Board 
punished  !Sir  Jolin's  impertinence. 


A  catalog  illustrating  the  com- 
plete line  of  summer  and  winter 
ireights  mill  he  sent  free  on  re- 
rjiiexl. 

FULD  &  HATCH   KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers 

Albany  New  York 

BARNES  KNITTING  CORPORATION 

Sole  distributor  to  dealers 
.W3  Fifth  Avenue        New  York  City 


AMERICANS  IN  GERMANY 

IT'S  trunk-packing-time  in  Germany 
everj'  time  a  new  note  arrives.  The 
American  colony  there  spends  half  its 
time  packing  uj)  for  a  hurried  dei>artiire, 
and  the  other  half  of  its  time  unpatiking 
when  the  crisis  is  seemingly  past.  Some 
months  ago,  Ambassador  Gerard  seciu-ed 
all  the  telephone-numbers  of  the  American 
residents  in  Berhn.  Since  then  they  have 
listened  an.xiously  for  the  fateful  telephone- 
bell  to  ring.  When  President  Wilson  lu'ges 
the  Germans  not  to  prove  themselves  "de- 
liberately unfriendly,"  the  packing  begins. 
When  he  holds  them  to  "strict  accounta- 
bihty,"  the  landlord  is  interviewed  as  to 
what  concessions  ho  will  make  in  regard 
to  the  lease,  and,  wth  the  promise  to 
"sever  diplomatic  relations,"  they  arrange 
immediately  with  the  warehouse  man  for 
the  storage  of  their  furnitiu'e.  To  them 
it  is  no  joke,  we  are  assured  by  Gilbert 
Hirsch,  who  writes  from  Berlin  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  for,  besides  all 
the  arrangements  that  must  be  made, 
there  is  a  distinct  sinking  at  the  heart  of 
each  one  of  om*  "colonists"  in  Germany 
at  thought  of  leaving,  and  a  feeling  "that 
the  war  has  torn  him  up  by  the  roots." 
Meanwhile,  between  notes  the  colonist 
finds  himself  in  a  new  relation  to  the 
country  of  his  bu-th  and  that  of  his  resi- 
dence. His  importance  has  increased,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  avoid  the  office  of 
unofficial  ambassador,  even  if  he  would. 
As  the  wi'iter  explains: 

If  he  is  living  in  Berhn,  he  comes  to 
feel  himself  responsible  for  every  Ameri- 
can note.  And  it  does  not  end  there — 
he  feels  himself  responsible  for  all  tho 
official  German  rephes.  He  knows  a  (Jer- 
man  whose  wife's  sister  is  related  b\- 
marriage  to  a  man  in  the  Foreign  Office 
who  is  said  to  have  the  coniidenct;  of 
von  Jagow.  Naturally  he  feels  it  incinn- 
bent  on  himself  to  make  this  (lennan 
"understand  "  the  American  situation.  He 
regards  it  as  a  patriotic;  duty. 

He  may  not  have  been  a  patriot  before 
the  war.  Indeed,  he  may  have  been  a 
confirmed  exile,  the  kind  that  is  "bored 
and  disgusted"  by  conditions  in  his  own 
coimtry,  and  smihngly  accepts  the  taunt 
of  "expatriate!"  flung  at  him  from  across 
the  ocean,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  honorary 
degree.  He  may  have  been  observing  Ger- 
man conditions  as  impartially  as  if  he  had 
come  there  from  Timbuktu,  or  the  Milky 
Way,  or  anywhere  except  the  United 
States. 

But  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he 
has  never,  for  a  single  second,  been  allowed 
to  forget  that  ho  is  an  American — an 
American  in  Berlin — an  American  in  BtTlin 
in  war-time.  He  has  been  taught  that 
the  American  eagle  and  (h(^  Prussian  eagli^ 
are  birds  of  two  entirely  distinct  species. 
He  is  tai;ght  this  b>'  the  Germans  them- 


selves. He  is  blamed  by  the  Germans 
because  he  is  an  American;  and  by  his 
friends  in  America  because  he  has  stayed 
on  in  Germany.  But  at  least  he  is  cured 
of  his  detachment. 

The  American  business  man  in  Berlin, 
when  he  foiuid  his  country  groAving  some- 
what tmpopular  among  his  best  customers, 
tried,  at  first,  to  swim  against  the  tide. 
He  organized  luncheon  clubs  and  meetings 
where  the  other  business  men  could  join 
him  in  a  chorus  of  friendly  utterances 
toward  Germany,  hopes  of  continued 
amity,  and  —  trade  relations.  He  had  a 
sublime  American  faith  in  the  efficiency 
of  "all  getting  together";  and  he  started 
swimming  manfuUy,  hoping  for  the  tide 
to  turn. 

Artists  and  musicians  stayed  on  in  Ger- 
many because,  in  spite  of  the  war,  their 
work  and  study  were  not  interrupted.  One 
artist  who  had  Uved  in  Berhn  several 
years  actually  had  the  courage  to  exhibit 
the  first  time.  He  had  to  run  a  double  th'e 
— frorn  critics  of  his  art,  whi(^h  is  ex- 
tremely modern,  and  from  critics  of  his 
country,  which  had  been  growing  more 
unpopular  day  by  day. 

Another  man,  a  singer,  whose  first  name 
soimded  English,  and  whose  last  name 
might  have  been  anything,  was  actually 
told  that  he  had  lost  certain  engagements 
because  of  the  German  feehng,  and  was 
advised  to  sign  hitnsell"  simply  by  his  last 
name,  like  princes  and  excellencies.  Yet 
art  does  remain  international;  and  one  of 
the  most  poiJular  concerts  given  in  Berlin 
diu-ing  the  war  had,  as  its  special  attratr- 
tion,  a  French  vioUnist — a  woman — and 
an  ItaUan  pianist — who  was  also  a  woman. 
And  in  the  newspaper  criticisms  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  their  nationality. 

The  Hotel  Adlon,  two  minutes  from  the, 
Brandenburger  Thor,  two  minutes  from 
WiLhelmstrasse,  is  where  the  American 
newspaper  men  hve.  Some  Germans  go 
there,  too — kings,  barons,  prixy  council- 
ors, professors,  army  officers,  iniUionau'es. 
But  America  is  in  possession.  The  Ger- 
mans being  lathered  in  the  barber-shop  or 
leaning  up  against  tho  "American  bar" 
seem  like  outsiders. 

It  is  a  nervous  life — that' of  Berlin  for 
the  American  newsman.  It  would  be  so 
easy  for  him  to  be  indiscreet,  and  there 
are  so  many  ot^casions  wht^n  he  is  tempted 
almost  be\ond  his  strength  to  express 
himself  \  ividly  just  once.  But,  "one  phrase 
of  slang  misunderstood  by  a  hard-working 
German  detective  (a  plain-clothes  patriot 
who  has  forgotten  his  dictionary,  and  must. 
therefon>  gixc  a  free  translation  in  his  re- 
port) may  lose  him  his  chance  to  interview 
a  i)rince!"     The  writer  continues: 

But  there  is  a.  type  of  American  who 
will  sit  there  drinking  coffee  mth  his 
friends,  apparently  olilivious  to  the  danger 
of  being  o\('rlu>ard.  To  the  horror  of  his 
companions,  he  says — mentioning  a  well- 
known  Cierman  name: 

"Why,  ]w  is  the  head  of  all  tho  iutriguo 
in  Germany." 

There  is  a  shuddi>r. 

"Some  one  will  h(>ar  you,"  says  one  of 
the  parly. 

"I  don't  give  a  hang  wiio  hears  nn>," 
he  repli(>s.  "Thev  ail  know  it  a«  well  as 
1  do." 

No  otu>  says  anything.  No  one  dares  to 
say  atiy tiling.     Sidi'-long  glances  ai*e  shot 
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Decide  It  Like  A  Business  Man 

When  the  ignition  question  looms  up  big,  as  it  should  when  selecting  a 
car,  the  buyer  will  do  well  to  consider  the  commercial  field,  where  keen 
judgment  gets  under  the  paint  and  trimmings. 

The  most  essential  item,  yet  the  least  understood,  is  ignition.  Ignition 
is  very  important;  serious  consideration  should  be  given  it,  for  without 
the  vital  spark,  the  engine  is  dead,  the  car  useless.  If  the  ignition  source 
is  unreliable,  the  car  is  a  failure. 

Buyers  of  motor  trucks  have  ferreted  out  this  fact:  they  insist  upon 
reliabiUty.  No  vital  factor  can  be  a  weak  hnk.  Ignition,  above  all, 
must  be  dependable.  To  be  dependable,  it  must  be  separate,  distinct 
from  any  other  adjunct,  unaffected  by  carelessness,  heat  or  cold, 
moisture  or  dryness— in  a  word,  it  must  be  magneto  ignition. 

Car  Buyers  Take  Heed 

Makers  of  motor  trucks  know  the  essentials,  know  that  a  dollar  or  two 
more  for  magneto  ignition  is  money  not  sunk  but  invested,  know  that 
business  men  seeking  to  improve  transportation  cannot  have  the  wool 
pulled  over  their  eyes.  Makers  of  motor  trucks,  all  but  5  per  cent,  use 
magneto  ignition.  Most  motor  trucks  keep  going  and  are  good  invest- 
ments. The  automobile  buyer  can  well  take  a  leaf  from  the  motor  truck 
buyers'  book. 

Look  again  at  the  illustration— it  tells  a  convincing  story;  then  when  you 
buy  your  motor  cur,  look  under  the  hood,  look  for  a  magneto,  insist 
upon  a  magneto. 

Use  Magneto  Ignition  Specify  Bosch 


Be  Satisfied 


Correspondence  Invited— Magneto  Catalog  on  request 


Bosch  Magneto  Company,  235  West  46th  Street,  New  York 

Chcaeo  Detroit  Service  Stations  in  Every  State  San  Francisco  Toronto 
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"The  Light 
That  Failed"— 

is  a  good  story,  but  when  the  light 
fails  in  your  own  home — when 
suddenly  the  electric  current  gives 
out  and  you're  left  fumbling  for 
matches — that's  a    different    story. 

You  can  prevent  that  kind  of 
trouble  by  using  the 

SIXiNDNE 

FUSE  PLUG 

the  greatest  improvement  in  electric 
lighting  since  the  invention  of  the 
incandescent  lamp. 

You  need  never  be  without  light 
in  your  home.  Simply  pull  and  turn 
— every  turn's  a  new  fuse. 

Safe— economical— convenient. 

A  Quick,  Sure  Method  that 
Restores  service  instantly  when  a 
fuse  "Blows." 

Do  you  know  what  a  Fuse  Plug  is  ?  You 
should.  There  are  several  of  them  in  your 
home. 

A  Fuse  Plug  is  an  electric  safety  valve 
that  "blows"  when  the  current  overloads 
the  wires  in  your  house. 

ATLAS  SELLING  AGENCY,  Inc.,  450  Fourth Ave.,New York 


The  old  fashioned  kind  is  a  single  plug. 
When  it  blows,  acme  part  of  yout  bouse  is 
immediately  in  darkness  and  you  have  to 
send  for  an  electrician  to  come  and  insert 
a  new  plug  before  you  have  light  again. 

The  SIXtH-DNgPLUG  does  away  with  all 
that.  It  saves  you  time,  money  and  discom- 
fort. You  give  the  SIXIHDNE  Fuse  Plug  a 
slight  turn  and  your  lights  are  instantly 
burning  as  before— no  fuss  or  bother  when 
a  blown-out  fuse  has  left  you  suddenly  in 
the  datk.  No  groping  about  for  candles 
or  oil  lamps,  while  your  guests  and  family 
sit  in  unrelieved  gloom  waiting  hour  after 
hour  for  the  lights  to  flash  on  again  and  re- 
store brightness  and  comfort  to  your  home. 


jUjo  in'valuable  in  office  buildings , 
factories,  apartment  houses,  hotels, 
theatres,  etc.  Appto'ved  by  the 
National  Board  ofFtreUnderix/riters. 


Ask  your  nearest  electrical  dealer  to  in- 
stall SUUltSlJE  'P'USE  PLUGS  in  your  house 
before  dark  today.  Price,  30  cents  per 
plug;  containing  six  fuses.  If  he  hasn't 
got  them,  send  us  his  name  and  address,  or 
order  from  us  direct.  We  publish  a  little 
folder  called 
"  When  Your  Electric  Lights  Go  Out." 

Write  for  it  today  and  we  will  send  it 
free  by  return  mail. 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in   every 
American  liome  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


RIMOUS    FAMOUS 
P^yNTINGSlftTiNGS 


Own  a  Library  ol  100 
Famous  Paintings 


FAITHFUL  reproductions  of 
wo.id's  greatest  "  old  mass 
ters"  in  actual  colors.  Hand 
mounted.  New  process.  Looks 
like  canvas.  2  sumptuous  vol- 
umes Over  $5,000,000  worth 
of  piintings  shown,  representing 
the  finest  examples  from  each  of 
the  famous  European  Galleries. 
Published  in  co-operation  with 
Cassell  &  Co.,  famous  London 
Art  Publishers.  Introduction  by 
C.  K.Chesterton.  Life  and  chief 
characteristics  of  artist  accom- 
pany each  reproduction.  Not  a 
mere  collection  of  pictures,  but 
a  real  library  of  art. 

Sent  on  A  pprovnl,  at  our  risk 
Special  price,  pay  as  convenient. 
Prompt  action  necessary.  Write 
for  full  descriptions  and  remark- 
able free  trial  offer.  A  postal 
will  do    but  send  it  now. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Sept.  eS6,  New  Tork 


TS  y'>nr  t"-ar  safe  in  the  imblic  ^ara^'e  /  It 
-'■  would  lip  safer  in  your  own  private 
porta>)le  steel  earape  sucli  as  tlie  Whitaker 
— safe  from  fire,  tilieves  and  joy  riders. 
Get  our  free  hook,  "Where  to  Keep  the 
Car,"  which  throws  some  new  light  on 
tliis  question.     Send  now. 

WHITAKER-GLESSNER  CO. 
Dept.  D  Portsmontb,  Ohio 


iinlMjiQlHiiiEUi^ 


2-Room 

Wren  House 

$1.50 

Make  Your  Garden  Sing 

Chicago  bird  houses  are  absolutely  successful. 
Endorsed  by  the  Audubon  Societies  and  by  the 
foremost  bird  lovers  of  the  country.  Our  years 
of  experience  manufacturing  for  the  wholesale 
trade  enables  us  to  sell  bird  houses  of  merit 
at  a  lower  cost  than  you  can  obtain  elsewhere. 
Learn  how  to  make  your  garden  teem  with 
life  and  animation.  We  sell  direct.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalog. 

CHICAGO    BIRD    HOUSE    CO. 

Successors  to  E,  E.  EdmansoD  &  Co. 

627  S.  Norton  Street  Chicago,  111. 


toward  the  next  table,  where  a  pair  of  Ught- 
blue  Prussian  eyes  seem  to  take  on  a  hard, 
cold  light. 

But  nothing  ever  happens  to  this  not 
uncommon  type  of  American.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  he  is  known  to  say  every- 
thing he  thinks,  and  is  therefore  not  con- 
sidered dangerous. 

I  met  an  American  from  the  Far  West, 
who  had  come  to  Berlin  in  order  to  give 
his  part  of  the  country,  in  his  words, 
"the  real  dope"  about  Germany  and  the 
war.  He  had  come  because  he  "loved 
Germany"  and  "had  always  stood  by  the 
under  dog,  anyway."  His  love  of  Ger- 
many was  compounded  in  equal  parts  of 
hatred  of  the  Japanese,  which  he  extended 
to  all  their  allies,  and  a  weakness  for  Bach 
fugues,  of  which,  to  look  at  him,  you 
would  never  have  suspected  him.  His 
conviction  that  Germany  was  the  "under 
dog"  grew  out  of  his  having  been  the 
under  dog  whenever  he  had  tried  to  de- 
fend her. 

He  had  come  to  stay  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  To  my  surprize,  one  day  I 
found  him  getting  ready  to  leave. 

I  asked  him  why. 

"Because,"  he  declared,  putting  a  pair 
of  corduroy  trousers  into  his  steamer- 
trunk,  "these  Germans  can't  distinguish 
me  from  President  Wilson.  So  I'm  going 
back.  You  don't  mind  if  I  go  right  on 
packing?" 

His  next  disappointment,  it  seems,  was 
that  the  Germans  had  misconstrued  that 
spirit  of  pure  chivahy  which  had  brought 
him  half-way  round  the  world  to  stand 
by  them.  It  seems  that  when  he  first 
spoke,  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  of  "lov- 
ing Germany,"  he  had  expected  that  they 
would  embrace  him  as  a  brother.  They 
didn't.  And  one  day  a  German  he  knew 
took  him  aside  and  told  him  to  stop  say- 
ing that  he  loved  Germany,  explaining 
to  him  that  his  protestations  of  affection 
made  the  Germans  suspect  him  of  being 
a  spy. 

He  tried  not  to  be  hurt.  Indeed,  he 
tried  to  follow  the  man's  advice  and  show 
himself  quite  indifferent  to  Germany. 

He  seems  to  have  succeeded.  For  the 
Germans  began  to  say — and  -he  got  wind 
of  it — "Now  he  is  showing  himself  in  his 
true  colors." 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  he  went  on. 
"that  to  hear  them  talk  you  wouldn't 
know  they  were  at  war  with  Japan  at  all!" 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  an  official  in  a  blue  uniform, 
carrying  a  portfolio,  entered  the  room  to 
ask  if  he  were  leaving  Germany,  and,  if  so, 
by  which  frontier  and  by  what  train. 

When  the  man  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  my  friend  came  up  to  me. 

"Tell  me  now — on  the  level — did  that 
fellow  look  as  if  he  thought  I  was  lying 
to  him — or  was  it  just  my  imagination?" 

I  assured  him  it  must  be  his  imagination. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"they're  afraid  to  let  you  know  they  think 
you're  honest,  for  fear  you  might  not  be. 
Then  they'd  feel  foolish." 

The  real  trouble,  he  w^ent  on  to  say, 
was  that  he  did  "take  issue  with  the 
Germans  on  the  relation  of  the  State  and 
the  individual.  They  don't,"  he  concluded 
with  great  seriousness;  "they  don't  really 
respect  my  individuality." 

Wo  are  assured,  however,  that  there  is 
another  type  of  American  who  fits  far 
better  into  the  German  scheme  of  things. 
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and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  truly  American  than  any  of 
the  others.     We  read  of  him: 

This  man  spent  a  few  years  at  a  German 
university;  and  the  spirit  of  the  German 
Army,  of  the  whole  German  nation,  has  been 
to  him  merely  an  extension  of  that  spirit 
he  came  to  love  at  Heidelberg  or  Bonn. 
He  has  spent  hours  and  daj's  arguing  with 
his  friends  to  prove  that  Germany  was 
just  as  democratic  as  America.  The 
social  reforms  which  they  called  pater- 
nalistic, he  insisted,  were  forced  on  the 
German  Government  by  the  Social  Demo- 
crats— the  common  people.  When  they 
spoke  of  German  efficiency  as  being  "mere- 
ly mechanical,"  he  reminded  them  that 
"efficiency"  is  an  American  catchword, 
and  asked  them  why  they  blamed  the 
Germans  for  practising  what  we  preach. 

During  the  war,  Americans  ha\'e  had 
to  speak  German  at  the  telephone  in  order 
that  Central  might  report  what  is  said 
to  the  police.  Whenever  any  one  has 
dropt  into  English,  he  has  found  himself 
cut  off. 

An  American  woman  who  loved  Ger- 
many was  telephoning  one  day.  The  maid 
ushered  a  stranger  into  the  adjoining 
room.  When  she  had  finished  telephoning, 
he  showed  her  his  badge,  and  explained 
that  he  had  been  sent  up  from  Police 
Headquarters. 

"You  are  accused,"  said  the  detective 
solemnly,  "of  having  spoken  of  the  Ger- 
mans— over  the  telephone — as  '  Schweine' 
(pigs)!" 

She  denied  it  angrily.  The  detective's 
manner  changed.  He  had,  he  told  her, 
stopt  at  the  nearest  police  station  and 
made  inquii-ies.  The  local  policeman  had 
spoken  in  her  praise. 

"Besides  that,"  he  added,  gravely,  "I 
have  just  heard  you  speaking  over  the 
telephone.  And  I  can  see  now  that  a  tele- 
phone-girl might  not  understand  you — 
exactly." 

She  enjoyed  it  all  as  a  joke  on  her  pro- 
nunciation of  German.  But  there  was 
another  member  of  "The  Colony"  who  did 
not  take  a  similar  experience  in  the  same 
spirit.  She,  too,  was  falsely  accused  of 
speaking  against  Germany,  and  was  twice 
given  official  warning.  The  second  time 
she  was  told  that,  if  complaints  against 
her  were  again  repeated,  she  must  prepare 
for  the  worst.  She  did.  She  sat  in  a 
window  where  she  could  see  any  one  com- 
ing toward  the  house  some  distance  off. 
•She  had  decided  that  if  she  saw  a  police- 
man coming  to  arrest  her,  she  would 
commit  suicide. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  policeman  did  not 
come.  Instead  she  received  a  letter  from 
a  very  high  source,  apologizing  for  the 
mistake  that  had  been  made.  And  later 
her  feeling  was  somewhat  softened  when 
she  learned  that  the  whole  affair  had 
sprung  from  the  malice  of  a  personal 
enemy. 

"But,"  asked  a  Prussian  friend  after- 
ward, "if  you  had  a  clear  conscience,  why 
should  you  have  taken  it  all  so  tragically?  " 

He  reminded  her  of  all  the  great  Prus- 
sians who  had  been  under  surveillance  by 
the  police,  from  Seharnliorst  and  Gneise- 
nau,  the  generals  who  had  created  the 
army  which  defeated  Napoleon,  down  to 
the  Socialist,  and  even,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  to  the  Liberal,  Reichstag  leaders.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  she  should 
feel  flattered  at  being  in  such  distinguished 
company. 


A  Successful  and  Economical 

Application   of   the   Loose   Leaf 

Idea  to  Catalogs 

YOUR  catalog  is,  essentially,  an  everchanging  record  of  the  goods  you 
make  or  sell.     It  may  change  materially  in  a  few  w^eeks,  or  months 
time,  but  does  not  change  completely  in  a  decade.      Every    minor 
change,  however,  makes  the  rest  of  the  book  obsolete.     Such  a  con- 
dition increases  the    cost    of    keeping   your   trade    informed,  tremendously. 

Then  too  there  is  the  possibility  that  all 
your  trade  cannot  be  interested  in  everything 
you  make  or  sell,  but  they  must  have  an  expen- 
sive record  of  it  all  because  that  is  the  way  it 
has  always  been  done.  It  is  terribly  w^asteful 
and  w^aste  is  pure,  unadulterated  expense. 

However,  one  of  the  most  serious  draw^- 
backs  to  an  application  of  the  loose  leaf  idea  to 
catalogs  has  been  that  a  binder  at  all  practical 
or  desirable  has  cost  too  much. 

A  Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Catalog  is  your 
regular  catalog,  with  removable  leaves, 
at   an   initial   cost   you   can  well  afford. 


We  can  remove  the  covers  from  your  catalog,  cut  off  the 
fold,  punch  the  leaves  to  take  the  bands  and  your  old  catalog 
is  loose  leaf,  the  expense  trifling. 

Unlimited  expansion  where  required  and  the  firmness 
of  the  binder  never  varies  whether  one  or  one  hundred 
leaves  are  used. 

Binding  margin  required  less  than  1  inch. 

Absolutely  flat  opening. 

Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Catalogs  are  never  wedge  shaped 
at  the  back.  They  are  always  only  as  thick  as  the  cover 
plus  leaves. 

Pages  can  be  removed  or  replaced  instandy. 

The  leaves  in  a  Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Catalog  are  held 
by  compression,   not  by  the  punchings  in  the  leaves. 

No  "stuffing"  of  catalogs  with  "revised  price  lists"  or 
descriptions  of  new^  numbers. 

A  Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Catalog  is  alw^ays  up-to-date. 

It  has  bound-book  appearance  and  safety,  and  loose 
leaf  utility. 

This  binder  is  as  well  suited  in  all  requirements,  (including 
even  price,)  to  the  catalog  needs  of  a  manufacturer  showing 
only  a  small  line  as  it  is  to  those  of  a  big  jobbing  house. 

Your  catalog  will  be  reduced  15%  in  weight  in  binding 
margin  alone. 


"Fit  your  catalog  to  your 
trade"  is  the  name  of  the 
Club  Booklet  the  cover  of 
which  you  see  illustrated  here. 
This  booklet  tells  you  "why" 
in  detail  and  illustrates  the 
points.  You  want  it  surely,  for 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of 
great  savings  for  you  and 
greater  convenience  for  your 
trade — the  people  whose  inter- 
ests it  is  good  business  for  you 
to  serve.  And  recollect,  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  paper 
market  is  rapidly  making  the 
regulation  bound  catalog  ter- 
ribly expensive — more  so  than 
ever  before. 

Permit  us  to  send  you 
"Fit  your  catalog  to  your 
trade"    at    once. 


Division    Ave.,  South 

Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan. 


Runs  on   Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Holler  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genu- 
ine comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
BHccess.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Giicago 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Pown 


^v      IVu't  be  IvMiereti    with   your    shirt 
^  I'ulgiug  out  ill  front.     Wear  the 

'♦Missin-Link" 

This  siiniilo  and  practical  (iiivlsihlo) 
device  ptisitively  liolds  shirts  down 
smooth  and  supports  the  trcusiTS.  If 
y..ur  dealer  hasn't  it.  send  25e  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 
204  Inler-Soalhern  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


READY  TO  SERVE  ON  TOAST  OR  PATTY    SUKM.S 

Tender  fresh  farm-raised   poultry — exquisite  Golden  Creani 

sauce— a  few  pimentos,  mushrooms  a'plenly .  The  great  hotels' 

master  dish — for  your  lunch,  supper,  guest.  outinR, 

etc.  And  bo  inexpensive— 25c  or  f)Oc  at  fine  grocers. 

Direct,  at  $1.45 or  $'.!.S5  half  doz.  express  | 

ijaid  if  you  mention  your  best  grocer. 

Purily  Cross,  Inc.,  Route  2LD.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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What's  Your  Car  Worth  ? 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  sell  your  car. 
How  much  could  you  get  for  it? 

You  know  yourself  the  value  of  a  car 
is  Isrgely  determined  by  its  appearance. 
Keep  your  car  cleaned  and  bright  with 

AN  AUTOMOBILE 

DRY  WASH 

and  pocket  the  money  you've  been  pay- 
ing the  garage  man  for  soap-and-water 
cleaning. 

ZIT  is  a  harmless  liquid  that  Is  sprayed  on  the 
car  and  rubbed  off  with  a  soft  cheesecloth.  A 
remarkable  cleaner  and  polisher  Is  ZIT.  It 
cleans  quickly  and  well. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT,  send  us  his 
name  and  $1.25  and  we  will  send  the  complete 
outfit  by  parcel  post.    Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Westfield.  Mass. 


"SAM  HUGHESS  WAY  " 

1\  /r  A JOR- GENERAL  the  Honorable 
-*-*-*-  Sam  Hughes  is  not  just  now  the 
universal  militarj'^  hero  of  Canada  that  he 
threatened  for  a  time  to  be;  but  it  would 
not  be  in  the  least  surprizing  to  find  him  at 
length  wholly  restored  to  popular  favor. 
He  is  temperamentally  American,  and  his 
way  is  the  American  vi  ay.  Tliis  story,  told 
of  him  hy  French  Strother  in  World's  Work, 
is  said  to  be  typical,  and  may  explain 
whj'  he  appeals  strongly  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  be  "Canucks"  or 
Yankees : 

At  Valeartier  he  was  preparing  the 
mobilization-camp  to  receive,  equip,  and 
train  the  recruits  the  moment  they  arrived. 
He  ordered  one  of  the  regular  army  officers 
to  have  a  water-supply  ready  in  three 
weeks.  "It  can't  be  done,"  the  officer 
complained.  Hughes  took  only  time  enough 
to  express  his  profane  opinion  of  any  man 
who  said  anything  could  not  be  done  and 
cashiered  him  on  the  spot.  He  sent  to 
Su-  William  Price,  the  biggest  business 
man  in  Quebec,  owner  of  $5,000,000  worth 
of  lumber-camps  and  paper-mills,  and  a 
driver  of  men. 

"I  want  twelve  and  a  half  miles  of 
water-mains  laid  in  Valeartier  in  three 
weeks,"  he  said  to  him;  "go  ahead  and 
do  it." 

"I'm  perfectly  willing  to  try  it,"  answered 
Sir  William,  "but  I'm  not  up  on  army 
regulations,  and  I  have  no  official  rank." 

"Blank  the  army  regulations,  and  you 
are  hereby  created  lieutenant-colonel,  rank- 
ing all  other  officers  whatsoever  until  the 
job  is  done." 

"What  about  a  uniform?  I  haven't 
got  one." 

"Shirt-sleeves  are  good  enough  for  me." 

And  shirt- sleeves  it  was  for  Sir  WiUiam, 
and  he  did  the  job,  not  in  three  weeks, 
but  in  fifteen  days — and  it  would  have 
l>een  less  if  a  freight-train  loaded  with  his 
water-pipe  had  not  run  off  the  track  on 
its  way  to  camp  and  delayed  him. 


IN    BAKER    STREET 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES  has  perhaps  dis- 
appeared for  the  last  time  in  short- 
story  form,  but,  we  learn  with  pleasure, 
there  is  still  a  chance  to  see  that  great 
hero  of  the  inexplicable  now  and  again,  if 
we  take  the  pains.  Creep  quietly  to  the 
old  lodgings  in  Baker  Street  in  the  goose- 
flesh  hour  of  midnight,  and  wait.  If  you 
are  fortunate,  he  will  appear.  Thus  "Bert 
Taylor,"  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  spied 
on  him  and  on  Dr.  Watson  not  long  ago, 
as  we  read: 

"Have  a  look  at  that,  Watson,  and 
tell  me  what  you  tliink  of  it,"  renuirked 
Sherlock  Holmes,  reaching  for  the  tobacco. 
1  took  up  Exhibit  A,  and  rpad: 

"When  I  see  the  crust  even  so  much  as 
slightly  broken  over  the  heads  of  a  popu- 
lation which  has  always  been  living  mider 
a  board  of  trustees,  I  make  ti))  my  mind 
lliat  1  will  thrust  not  only  my  arm  but  my 
heart  in  the  aperture,  and  that  only 
})y  crushing  every  ount^e  of  i)ower  that  I 
can  iiso  shall  any  mau  e\er  close  that 
opening  up  again." 


"I  can  make  notliing  of  it  whatever. 
Holmes,"  was  my  conclusion.  "But  it 
sounds  like  Woodrow  Wilson."  , 

"It  is  Wilson,"  said  my  friend.  "You 
are  getting  on.  Doctor.  Now  Usten  to  this. 
It  purports  to  be  from  a  Chicago  attorney, 
but  I  will  swear — you  know  my  methods, 
Watson — that  it  was  written  by  the  same 
liaiid : 

"'That  a  rapid  improvement  of  the 
hitherto  undeveloped  lots  in  tliis  sub- 
diA'ision  indicates  by  the  character  thereof 
that  the  inherent  values  are  intrinsicall\- 
enhanced  by  each  new  building  con- 
structed, thereby  eUminating  an.\-  chance 
of  diminution  of  values  by  means  of  de- 
teriorating effect  of  contiguous  prop- 
erties.' 

"Holmes,  you  are  simply  marvelous!" 
I  cried. 

"Tut!  tut!"  he  repUed,  and  plunged 
into  a  reverie  which  lasted  a  full  week. 


CANNING  NEGRO  MELODIES 

<</^  ANNED  MUSIC"  may  be  scorned 
^^^  by  the  iiltra-critical,  but  it  has  one 
advantage  that  no  criticism  can  assail — 
the  actual  preservation  of  folk-songs. 
The  phonograph,  with  its  power  of  bringing 
back  dumb  and  forgotten  voices  in  some- 
thing very  near  their  original  freshness, 
performs  an  invaluable  service  for  tis  in 
keeping  alive  and  in  our  memories  tlie 
songs  of  past  generations.  Efforts  are 
being  made  in  this  countrj'^  at  present  to 
secure  and  record  the  tribal  chants  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  just  as  their 
dances  are  being  recorded  by  the  cinemato- 
graph. Hardly  less  valuable  is  the  serAice 
rendered  by  those  who  have  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  melodies  of  the  old  "befo'  de 
wall"  negroes.  The  Musical  Courier  tells 
us  of  the  labors  of  George  A.  MiUer, 
brother  of  Reed  IMUler,  the  tenor,  along 
tliis  line.  Thirty  and  more  years  ago 
Mr.  MUler  heard  many  of  the  old  songs 
sung  by  the  negroes  on  his  father's  planta- 
tion in  northwestern  South  Carolina,  and, 
as  he  says: 

For  one  reason  or  anotlier  I  ha\o  betMi 
interested  in  the  negro,  and  particularl.\- 
in  ncgi'o  melody,  for  a  good  many  years. 
About  twenty-two  years  ago  1  began 
writing  and  speaking  in  jiublic  on  this 
question  in  a  more  or  less  serious  fashion 
when  the  so-called  negro  question  was  being 
much  agitated,  particularly  by  Senator 
Benjamin  R.  Tillman.  It  was  a  subject  at 
that  time  of  very  considerable  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  country,  an  interest 
tliat  soon  subsid»>d.  But  as  to  negro 
nu'lody  pure  and  simple,  it,  as  a  subject, 
is  of  never-ending  interest  to  those  who 
have  studied  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
elementary  and  original  value  as  any 
natural  art  subject,  the  several  songs  hen< 
recordt'd  being  a  f(>w  of  hundrtMls  that  I 
remember  and  have  often  sung.  'IMitn  an> 
in  reality  what  might  be  called  trade-,  or 
occu])at ion -songs,  the  character  of  tlu> 
words  and  music  of  most  of  them  being 
determined  by  tlio  tra(h>  or  occupation  of 
the  negro  who  sings  them.  Tlie  music  is 
so  ehisive  in  eliaracter  that  it  would  be 
almost   impossible   to   reduce   il   to   uota- 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS 


The  Result  of  Patience 

For  the  past  35  years  the  name  "Wilson"  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  study  and  investigation  of  transportation 
problems. 

The  research  work  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  associates  has 
probably  been  more  complete  than  that  conducted  by  any  other 
manufacturer. 

When  the  first  few  trucks  were  produced,  no  effort  was 
made  to  dispose  of  them  —  The  unquestioned  reputation  of 
"Wilson"  must  be  maintained. 

In  1914  the  first  "Wilson  Trucks"  were  sold  to  automobile 
manufacturers  —  the  most  critical  of  all  truck  buyers. 

Today  you  will  find  the  "Wilson  Truck"  in  the  leading 
business  houses  of  Detroit  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  "Wilson  Truck"  the  carrying  capacity  has  not  been 
sacrificed  to  secure  unnecessary  power  — 

The  loading  space  is  exceptionally  large  —  larger  than  is 
found  in  most  trucks  of  similar  rating  — 

And  yet  with  it  all  there  is  an  abundance  of  power  that 
carries  the  "Wilson  Truck" — and  its  load  anywhere  that  a 
motor  driven  vehicle  can  go  — 

The  "Wilson"  was  the  first  motor  truck  to  ascend  Pike's  Peak. 

If  you  are  interested  in  motor  trucks  in  your 
business,  write  us  We  have  some  very  valuable 
information  that  we  would  be  glad  to  send  you. 


The  J.  C.  WILSON  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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DENBY 


TRUCKS 


1  TON  $1020 

Denby  now  sets  a  new 
price  standard — your  in- 
surance of  greater  value. 
Combine  this  with  the 
proven  Denby  design  and 
performance  and  your 
logical  truck  is  the  Denby. 


I -ton   ....    $1020 

(.With  Express  Bodyii 
IK-ton    .     .     .      1575 
2-ton  ....      1790 
2K-ton     .     .     .      2090 


DENBY  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


Cox's 

Commercial 
Calculator — 


A  comprehensive  and  practical  means  of  multiplyinq; 
all  sums,  in  whole  Numbers  or  Decimals,  which  are 
likely  to  occur  in  ordinaiy  commercial  transactions. 

Though  these  Tables  cover  only  101  double  pages  of 
large  she.  by  their  wonderftil  arrangement,  and  their 
System  of  Automatic  Key  Numbers,  they  will  give  a 
complete  set  of  results  or  products  up  to  ten  or  in  some 
instances  up  to  eleven  figures  with  absolute  accurao. 

rrifc  $10.00  n«»t.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


WHEEL  CHAIRS  AND  TRICYCLES 


A  Wheel  Cliair  is  often  an  hivalid's  jrreatest  ontii- 

fort.    We  (iffer  over  7r>  styles  uf  invalid's  n.llini; 

chairs  and  tricycles  witli  latest  inipnivcmfnt''. 

Ship  direct  from  factory  to  you  oud  sell  uii 

THIUTl'  DAVS'TBIAL 

T.ihcial   disco\ints    t<i    all    sondini,'    for 

FltEE  Catalog  now. 

GORDON    MFG.  CO. 


37*1  )Indi^on  .Up. 


iKlorio,  (llllo 


tioii.    Only  llie  talking-machine  can  record 
its  elusive  and  peculiar  characteristics. 

A  few  of  the  songs  recorded  are  given, 
with  Mr.  Muller's  comments  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  singing  as  he  remembers  them : 

The  first  one  used  to  be  sung  by  Aunt 
Sarah  Wairen,  as  she  stood  at  the  hot- 
pot stirring  her  wash  for  the  "battling- 
board."  From  morning  to  night,  as  long  as 
Aunt  Sarah  kept  at  her  work,  she  sang  it 
Avith  unflagging  zeal: 


Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 

In  der  mornin'. 
Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 

I  believe  it. 
Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 

God  knows  it. 
Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 
Jes  so  de  tree  fall,  jes  so 
Jes  so  de  sinner  live,  jes 
Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 

I  believe  it. 
Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 

In  der  mornin'. 
Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 

God  knows  it. 
Trouble  gwine  ter  war'y 


me  down 

me  down, 

me  down, 

me  down, 
it  lie; 

so  he  die — den 
me  down, 

me  down, 

me  down, 

me  down. 


Mandy,  Tilly,  and  Louvinia  were  field- 
hands,  and  as  they  went  up  and  down  the 
long  cotton  rows  these  are  the  words  they 
used  to  chant  in  unison,  keeping  time 
with  their  hoes: 

Somebody  buried  in  de  graveyard, 

Somebody  buried  in  de  sea; 
Gwine  ter  git  up  in  de  mornin'  shoutin', 

Gwine  ter  soimd  de  jubilee. 
If  you  git  dare  befo'  I  do. 

You  rim  an'  teU  de  Lord.  I'm  er  comin'  on  too — Oh ! 
Somebody  dyin'  in  de  mount'in, 

Somebody  d>in'  in  de  bald, 
Gwine  ter  git  up  in  de  mornin'  shoutin', 

Gwine  ter  rise  up  from  de  daid. 
If  you  git  dare  befo'  I  do, 
Y'ou  run  an'  tell  de  Lord  I'm  er  comin'  on  too. 

The  next  was  sujig  by  George  Sadler. 
George  was  a  ditcher.  He  was  a  tremen- 
dously tall  man  with  arms  so  -long  he  could 
scratch  the  calf  of  his  leg  without  bending. 
They  call  him  the  "Monk,"  for  he  looked, 
talked,  and  sang  like  an  ape.  Notwith- 
standing his  size,  George  was  often  hidden 
in  big  ditches  ten  feet  deep  and,  as  the  mud 
and  dirt  flew  up  from  his  spade,  out  of 
the  depths  came  this  peculiar  refrain,  the 
shovel  accompanying  its  rhythmic  pulse 
with  exactness: 

Goalman,  Goalnian,  Goalman  day. 
An  er  one  two — vr  duncum  die. 


On  the  word  "Goalman"  he  gave  a  sort 
of  bellow  which  sounded  like  the  croaking 
of  a  bullfrog  magnified  a  hundred  limes. 

Isham  Moore  was  a  young  fellow  with  a 
A(>ry  high  tenor  and  this  was  Isham's 
favorite  song: 

Old  Massa  bought  a  yallow  gjil. 

He  fetch  her  ftmi  de  South. 
Hair  grow'd  so  tight  on  do  Niggers  haid. 

She  could  not  slu-t  her  mouth. 
Don  haiit,hen,  haughen.  my  darUn'  chile. 

HaiiKlien,  hjiiigheii.  1  say. 
llauglieii,  haughen,  my  darlin"  chilo. 

Got  no  whare  to  stay. 
(^IH  Ma->vsa  built  a  One  house, 

Sixle«>u  stori<\s  liiglt. 
l'"v'rv  stor\-  in  dat.  house 


1 
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Pilled  wid  chicken  pie, 
Den  ha,  ha,  mi  darlin'  chile. 

Ha,  ha,  I  say, 
Ha,  ha,  my  darlin'  chile. 

Got  no  whare  to  stay. 

Then    there    was    a    dance-song    called 
'Walking  on  de  Green  Grass"- 

WaUdn'  on  de  green  grass, 

Dusky,  dusky,  dark; 

WaUdn'  on  de  green  grass. 

Dusky,  dusky,  dark. 

So  fair  and  pretty, 

I  chose  you  as  a  lily. 

Oh,  han'  me  down  yer  pretty  lit'le  han'. 

An'  take  a  walk  wid  me — Oh! 

Dogs  in  de  woods  tree'in  up  squirrel. 

My  true  love  is  de  beauty  of  de  worl'. 

Miss  Dinah  she  love  sugar  and  tea. 

Miss  Dinah  she  love  candy. 

Miss  Dinah  she  can  steal  all  around 

An'  kiss  dem  pretty  boys  handy. 


A  VIRGINIA  ELYSIUM 

TDRESIDENT  WILSON,  returning  from 
-^  a  cruise  on  the  Presidential  yacht 
dowTi  the  Potomac,  did  not  announce  the 
discovery  of  a  whiskered  owl  or  a  river  of 
doubt,  but  he  did  have  news  of  a  singular 
community  "discovered"  not  far  from 
iome.  Tangier  Island,  which  the  President 
and  his  suite  visited,  is  in  the  Potomac, 
near  Chesapeake  Bay.  Fishing  is  its  only 
industry,  and  its  inhabitants  number  less 
than  2,000,  but  we  are  told,  in  the  Wash- 
ington letter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  that 
,  the  village  interested  the  President  in- 
tensely. One  of  the  most  peculiar  things 
that  the  "vasitors  noticed  was  the  Tangerian 
custom  of  turning  their  front  yards  into 
cemeteries.     We  read  on: 

The  yards  are  small — not  larger  than 
two  good-sized  rooms — but  in  each  of 
them  are  graves,  here  four  or  five  and 
there  nine  or  ten,  with  elaborate  monu- 
ments and  headstones.  The  lawns  are 
green  and  well  kept,  with  neat  walks  and 
fences.     Flowers  grow  around  the  graves. 

Tangier  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the 
country — maybe  the  only  town — which 
never  has  had  a  motor-car.  There  are 
no  horses  or  wagons  there,  either,  for 
there  is  no  place  for  them.  The  single 
street  which  the  town  boasts  is  only  six 
feet  wide.  The  only  way  to  get  there  is 
by  flat-bottom  boat,  for  the  water  is 
so  shallow  that  even  the  tender  of  a 
yacht  can  not  be  brought  to  shore.  There 
'    are  no  docks. 

There  has  not  been  a  murder  in  Tangier 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  people 
are  so  good  they  do  not  have  a  sheriff 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  law. 

The  inhabitants  are  fishermen  who 
ply  their  trade  every  day  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  selling  their  catches  to  the  men 
aboard  the  schooners  which  sail  between 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  •  Norfolk. 
There  are  no  saloons  on  the  island.  There 
was  not  a  single  "wet"  vote  when  prohibi- 
tion was  voted  on  at  a  special  election 
several  years  ago. 

There  is  no  race  -  suicide  on  Tangier 
Island.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of 
children  there  can  be  had  by  considering 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  population  of  1,800 
persons  there  are  only  about  150  voters. 


/Innouncomonf 


THE   fourth    annual  volume  of 
MOTOR    TRUCKS    OF 
AMERICA  is  ready  for  distribution. 

I  HIS  publication  is  unique  since 
*  it  contains  photographs  and 
detailed  specifications  of  the  princi- 
pal motor  trucks  made  in  the  United 
States,  furnished,  checked  and 
approved  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  it  is  the  one  absolutely 
authentic  handbook  of  American 
motor  trucks. 


QPECIFICATIONS  are 
conveniently  and  uni- 
formly arranged  for  compar- 
ison; essential  facts  presented 
without  bias,  concisely  and 
helpfully.  It  contains  an  illus- 
trated article,  "Devices  That 
Make  for  Motor  Truck  Effi- 
ciency." It  aims  to  prove  that 
buying  a  truck  should  include 
the  installation  of  the  best 
known  devices  for  making 
the  truck  fully  efficient. 


pACH  year  this  handbook 
has  attracted  wider  and 
more  favorable  attention 
among  truck  manufacturers 
and  agents  because  of  its 
absolute  dependability.  It  is 
also  valued  by  men  who  are 
thinking  of  buying  trucks,  and 
who  desire  unprejudiced  in- 
formation, free  from  personal 
interest  and  solicitation  of 
motor  truck  salesmen. 


INQUIRIES  for  the  1916  edition  have 
already  been  received  from  all  parts 

of  the  Vv/orld.  We  will  send  a  copy, 
without  charge,  to  any  address,  if 
requested  on  business  letterhead. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Rider  AGENTSWanfed 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1916 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle      Write  for  our 
\  special  ojjrr  vn  a  sample  to  Introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 

1  days' trial.  Send  for  bigfreo  catalog  and 

particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 

made  on  a  bicycle.    You  will  be  astonished 

'^''oPJ'E.!?^  prices  and  remarkable  terms, 

;      a*  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  in  Range-' 

bicycles.    Most  complete  line  in  America. 

I  other  guaranteed  models  $11.95.  $14,76  and 

$17.61).    A  (cw  good  second-hand  bicycles 

C  taken  In  trade,  $3  to  $8  to  clear. 

Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts    and  all 

bicycle  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy 

_-=-.  ^"'li''/""  Bet  our  catalog  and  offers.     Write  Noiv. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO«  OEPT.  FI72,  CHICAGO 


Poetry  in  the  School 

"Where  can  pupils  find  a  more  delightful  or  more  care- 
fully selected  collection  of  poetry  than  will  be  found  in  the 
department  of  the  magazine  deyoted  to  that?"  says  an  in- 
structor in  the  .Vcadcmy  of  the  James  MuUiken  University, 
Decatur,  111. 

"Several  times  this  semester  in  the  general  discussion 
students  have  called  my  attention  to  poem.< — .sometimes  to 
my  surprise  it  was  a  boy  with  a  decided  dislike  for  poetry. 

"I  do  not  need  to  introduce  these  people  to  the  works  of 
such  poets  as  Alfred  Noyes,  Robert  Bridges.  George  Sterling, 
.Stephen  Phillips  or  John  Masefield.  The  Digest  does  it  for 
me,"  Send  for  our  lealiet,  "How  I  Use  The  Literary  Digest 
in  My  English  ("lass." 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  354-360  Fonrth  Avenue,  New  York 


ON 
CREDIT 


Beautiful  Diamonds  Sent  on  Approval.      No  Money  Down. 

Ordt'f  unv  diamond  from  our  catalog;  wc  will  send  it  all  charKes  paid.  After  ynu 
have  matie  a  thorouKh  examination  and  are  satisfied  as  to  the  quality  and  vjiUir, 
pay  20  per  cent  of  the  price  and  only  10  per  cent  per  month  thereafter.  Ifnot 
sat-iMfactory,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Don't  pay  a  cent  until  you  arc  satistuMl. 
I  C^ertiticate  furnished  >fuaranteeinK  the  quality  of  every  diamond,  hxchanguable  any 
I  time  for  any  other  article  at  an  annual  increase  in  value  of  7  1-2  per  cent.  Send  for  our 
I  Catalog  De  Luxe  No.  til.    It'a  free.  L.  W.SweetA  Co., 'J  &  4  Maiden  Loius  N.  V.  Cllv 
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Are  they  without  a  car  ? 

Isn't  it  time  now  for  them  to  have  one  ? 

The'  rosy  cheeks  it  will  bring  to  the  youngsters — 
the  delight  that  will  dance  in  their  eyes — will  repay 
you  for  the  outlay  many  times  over. 

And  it  will  mean  a  bigger,  broader,  healthier, 
happier  life  for  the  whole  family. 

And  to  serve  that  end — completelir  — 


Here  is  the  big,  powerful  family  Overland,  devel- 
oped and  improved,  but  reduced  in  price. 

Fathers  and  mothers  all  over  the  country  are 
choosing  this  car  to  serve  their  family  needs. 

Never  before  has  any  one  car  been  such  a  univer- 
sal favorite. 

Since  this  car  was  announced  last  June  it  has  out- 
sold any  other  car  of  its  size  virtually  two  for  one. 

There  are,  of  course,  valid  reasons  for  such  pro- 
nounced preference. 


It  "handles"  j^o  cm 
the  family  can  drive  it. I 

Electrical  control  bii|rfi' 
on  the  steering  colunm — 
Overlands  and  a  \  ery  fev 

Every  control  for  st; 
ing  up,  for  slowing  down 
sounding  the  warning  sii; 

All  arc  within  a  fe\ 
when  the  dri\"er  is  silting  \ 


The  Willys-Overland  up?- 
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Made  in  U.  S.  A.' 


e  is  your  family  on? 


any  adult  member  of 

re  conveniently  located 
ngement  exclusive  with 
higher  priced  cars, 

"or  stopping,  for  speed- 
hting,  for  dimming,  for 

s  of  the  hand  or  foot 
•fectly  natural  position. 


And  everything  works  easily  and  smoothly. 

Then  there   is  that  wonderful   flow  of   abundant 
power. 

No  other  car  is  anywhere  near  as  powerful  at  any- 
where near  so  low  a  price. 

You  must  pay  nearly  $200  more  for  any  other  car 
with  so  much  power. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  is  two-for-one 
the  favorite  family  car  of  its  size  or  anywhere  near  it. 


npany,  Toledo,  Ohio 


And  now  is  the  time  to  buy — delay  may  be  costly. 

We  guarantee  that  the  price  of  this  model  will 
never  be  less. 

But  $G95  for  such  a  car  is  a  remarkably  low  price. 

And  the  cost  of  materials  is  rising. 

So  we  cannot  guarantee  that  the  price  will  remain 
so  low. 

Let  the  Overland  dealer  have  your  order  now. 
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tewart  .^ 


Quality  Cannot  Be  Denied 

THE  next  few  years  will  tell  the  story  for  American  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  opportunist  will  build  cheaply  for  quick  profits  —  and  go 
down.  The  broad  gauge  business  man  will  stand  on  quality  because  he 
sees  the  vision  of  success  well  won.  ( 

He  has  courage  in  the  present  and  faith  in  the  future.  He  is  a  leader  in 
better  methods,  finer  workmanship,  fairer  trading. 

Every  victory  won  for  quality  is  a  blow  struck  for  better  business, 
and  every  sale  of  a  LIPPARD-STEWART — the  best  motor  truck  in 
America  —  is  a  victory  won  for  quality. 

The  issue  is  not  obscure;  the  lines  are  clearly  drawn.  Will  you  accept 
something  less  than  the  best,  or  will  you  stand  for  quality  —  for  the 
finest  product  that  skill  and  industry  can  achieve. 

Quality  cannot  be  denied.  It  must  be  upheld  in  this  day  of  world 
warfare  by  every  able  bodied,  clear  brained  man  of  business. 

The  Lippard-Steward  truck  is  our  bid  for  recognition  in  the  fight. 
Into  it  we  have  put  the  best  materials,  the  finest  workmanship  and  the  sound- 
est design  that  money  and  skill  can  command. 

We  have  kept  the  faith.     We  cannot  do  otherwise. 


5^-Ton,  54-Ton, 
1-Ton,  1^-Ton  and 
2-Ton  Motor  Trucks 


President 


The  Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Car  Co.,  221 W.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EXPECTANT     MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene,  by  J.  W.  Ballantyne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.     Tells  tlie  expectant  mother  what  she  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  tlie  reason  why.     12mo,   Cloth.   $1.50; 
by  mail,  S1.02. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  incidents, 
quotations,  and  stories  for  illustrating  and  enlivening 
sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  I5erne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describss  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  sucess.  8vo, 
Cloth,  47 1  pp.  Copious  Index.  S3.00; 
half  leather,  I4.S0.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
■is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2nio.  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  5$  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  thi-  question  of  self-control 
and  show  tw  t  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. l2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail 
Si. 60. 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  spocialK-  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life,  umo. 
Cloth.      50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  nuitual  re- 
actions of  mind  antl  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2mo.  Cloth.  S"  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360    FOURTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


THE  GAELIC   DEBT  TO   GERMANY 

CARTOONS  representing  German  in- 
fluence as  the  one  snake  in  Ireland 
that  St.  Patrick  missed  have  lately 
sprinkled  the  press.  The  attempt  to  fasten 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  recent 
Irish  revolt  upon  the  Germans  has  been 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ireland 
apparently  did  only  what  the  American 
colonies  did  many  years  ago.  She  took 
advantage  of  England's  preoccupation 
with  other  wars  to  make  a  break  for  in- 
dependence. The  actual  amount  of  Ger- 
man influence  back  of  the  uprising  may 
never  be  knowm,  but  a  writer  has  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is, 
in  one  sense,  an  undeniable  German 
protectorate  over  "the  grateful  and  ap- 
preciative Gaels" — one  of  a  purely  in- 
tellectual order.  Writing  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Ernest  P. 
Horrwitz,  sometime  Lecturer  and  Exam-, 
iner  at  Dublin  University,  continues: 

The  renascence  of  Irish  learning  is 
largely  due  to  German  scholarship.  The 
Celtic  languages  were  looked  upon  as 
corrupt  Latin  dialects  until  a  German, 
Caspar  Zeuss,  laid  the  sohd  foundation  of 
Celtic  philology  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Again,  the  late  rector  of  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity has  WTitten  a  standard  grammar  of 
Old  Irish  and,  for  the  first  time  critically, 
edited  the  Cuehullin  Epic,  which,  in  some 
of  the  battle-scenes,  attains  Homeric  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur.  To-day  there  is 
hardly  a  university  in  Germany  and 
Austria  without  a  Celtic  chair.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Germany  would  hail  the  ad- 
vent of  an  Irish  commonwealth,  but  there 
her  ambitions  end.  Gaelic-German  rela- 
tions are  cultural  rather  than  political. 

The  majority  of  Irish  people  appear 
to  be  as  utterly  indifferent  to  Germany's 
friendship  as  to  the  idea  of  an  Irish  Republic 
as  loiig  as  self-government  is  extended 
to  their  unhappy  country.  The  last  time 
I  visited  Dublin  was  just  after  the  "Na- 
tional Uni\ersity"  had  been  established 
by  act  of  Parliament.  I  found  the 
atmosphere  of  that  learned  Catholic  body 
charged  with  the  deliberate  \\-ill  to  secure 
Gaelic  speech  and  Home  Rule  for  Erin. 
The  same  spirit  animates  the  majority 
of  the  Dublin  hierarchy.  Nine  Jesuits  out 
of  ten  have  been  pro-Boer,  as  they  are 
now  pro-German,  not  because  they  love  the 
Dutchman  better  than  the  Sassenach, 
but  because  the  spirited  Gael,  cleric  as 
well  as  layman,  resents  the  humiliation  of 
stooping  mider  a  foreign  yoke.  E\-en 
among  my  fellow  lecturers  at  Trinity 
College,  that  stanch  bulwark  of  Protestant 
and  Jingo,  there  was  always  a  fair  sprin- 
kling of  Home  Rulers.  These  college  men 
abominate  the  English  Government,  "which 
e\-er  promises  but  never  keeps." 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  case  of  Ireland  is  vastly 
different  from  that  of  England's  other 
dependencies,  since  they  have  been  settled 
practically  entirely  by  English-speaking 
people.  The  J>onch  in  Canada,  as  is  well 
known,  have  been  permitted  to  retain 
to   the   fullest   e.xtent   their  language  and 
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LJERE  is  a  partial  list  of  USL  Service  Stations. 
These  dealers  will  gladly  test  your  battery 
at  any  time  regardless  of  its  make.  They  sell 
only  the  USL  Battery  because  it  carries  with  it 
a  15  months'  guaranteed  adjustment  plan — the 
longest  battery  guarantee.  Liberal  allowances 
on  old  batteries  when  you  buy  a  new  USL. 


Anaheim  Garage Anaheim,  Cal. 

C.  R.  May Claremont,  Cal. 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co Fresno,  Cal. 

Central  Garage Fullerton,  Cal. 

Cousins-Howland  Auto  Co Hanford,  Cal. 

Crane  &  Clark Livermore,  Cal. 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Electric  Equipment  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bunker's  Garage Modesto,  Cal. 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co Oakland,  Cal. 

Down  Town  Garage Oakland,  Cal. 

C.  H.  Bundesen Petaluma,  Cal. 

W.  B.  Gates Pomone,  Cal. 

Lucas  Brothers Richmond,  Cal. 

Geo.  E.  Laccy Salinas,  Cal. 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Asen  &  McFarland San  Jose,  Cal. 

Chas.  L.  Davis  Garage Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Garage Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Hansel  &  Artmetn Stockton,  Cal. 

Taf t  Garage Taf t,  Cal. 

Bender  &   Moore Tulare,  Cal. 

L.  E.  Van  Patten Van  Nugs,  Cal. 

Newman's  Garage WatsonviUe,  Cal. 

Whitten  Vulcanizing  Works Whitten,  Cal. 

Weber  Auto  Supply  Co Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Denver  Auto  Goods  Company Denver,  Colo. 

Durango  Novelty  Works Durango,  Colo. 

Willis  Electric  Shop Pueblo,  Colo. 

Ashmore  Auto  Supply  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 

T.  G.  Tucker Columbia,  Conn. 

Robert  R.   Ashwell Hartford,  Conn. 

Knight  Garage  Co.,  Inc. New  Haven,  Conn. 

Norwick-Thamcs  Sq.  Garage Norwich,  Conn. 

Western  Supply  Co Boise,  Idaho 

Western  Supply  Co Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Simon  Moscoves Aurora,  III. 

Franklin  Vulcanizing  Works Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  Jones  Electric Chicago,  111. 

Lakeside  Battery  Station Chicago,  111. 

Sherman  Garage Chicago,  111. 

Union  Club  Motor  Livery Chicago,  III. 

Gibson  Co ...  , Dansville.  111. 

Lincoln  Highway  Official  Garage DeKalb,  III. 

E.  J.  Coe Dixon,  III. 

Curry  Motor  Car  Co Effingham,  111. 

Elmer  A.  Sowers Elgin,  111. 

Maucr  Bros Freeport,  111. 

Galena  Garage  &  Repair  Co Galena,  111. 

R.  f.  Cassell Jacksonville,  111. 

O.  C.  Schreffler  &  Son Manteno,  111. 

Bode  Auto   Station Oak  Park,  111. 

Electric  Testing  Company Peoria,  111. 

Ellis  Electric  Co Rockford,  111. 

Round  Lake  Garage  &  Elec.  Co Round  Lake.  III. 

Coe  Brothers Sterling,  111. 

Loy's  Garage Stroator,  III. 

-Star  Garage Sycamore,  III. 

Waukegan  Battery  Company Waukcgan.  111. 

Chicago  Telephone  Supply  Co Elkhart.  Iml. 


Electric  Garage Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gibson  Company IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

Logansport-Overland  Co Logansport,  Ind. 

Gibson  Overland  Co Muncie,  Ind. 

Noblesville  Heat,  Light  &  Power  Co.  .  Noblesville,  Ind. 

J.  M.  Neher Rossoville,  Ind 

Shelby  Gas  Engine  Co Shelbyville,  Ind 

Nut  Otis South  Bend,  Ind 

Vincennes-Overland  Co Vincennes,  Ind. 

Cedar  Rapids-Elson  Minnick  Co.  .  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Marion  Auto  Co Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Emeis  Mfg.  Co Davenport,  Iowa 

Universal  Elec.  Equipment  Co Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Overland-Fort  Dodge  Co Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Auto  Service  Co Howarden,  Iowa 

Electric  Service  Co Independence,  Iowa 

Manchester  Auto  &  Supply  Co Manchester,  Iowa 

Geo.  W.  Fisher.  .  .« Muscatine,  Iowa 

Arnold  &  Feulner  Auto  Co ....  Strawberry  Point,  Iowa 

Waterloo  Overland  Co Waterloo,  Iowa 

Atchison  Electric  Shop Atchison,  Kansas 

Helm's  Electric  &  Battery  Works.  Hutchinson.  Kansas 

Tholen  Bros Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Capital  Auto  Supply  Co Topeka,  Kansas 

Goodin  Motor  Truck  Company Wichita,  Kansas 

Louisville  Storage  Battery  Co ....  Louisville,  Kentucky 
New  Orleans  Electrical  Supply  Co .  .  .  New  Orleans,  La. 
SkowheganFoundry&  Machine  Works,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

E.  E.  Wentworth Springvale,  Me. 

Eugene  I.  Rosenfeld  &  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

Conners  &  Newcomer Hagerstown,  Md. 

Boice-Perrine Boston,  Mass. 

Webster's  Garage Farmingham,  Mass. 

Ford  &  Lyon Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Brown-Rawson  Garage  Co Gardner,  Mass. 

Morgan  &  Carey Gloucester,  Mass. 

White  &  Durgin Haverhill,  Mass. 

J.  L.  Morrison Holyoke,  Mass. 

Oxford  Garage  Company Lynn,  Mass. 

Quincy  Battery  Company Quincy,  Mass. 

Jeflfery  Auto  Sales  Co Springfield,  Mass. 

Morgan  &  Carey Worcester,  Mass. 

Bay  City  Tire  &  Supply  Co Bay  City,  Mich. 

Scheug  Electric  Service  Co Detroit,  Mich. 

Ellensburg  Auto  Company Ellensburg.  Mich. 

Advance  Electric  Co Flint,  Mich. 

Tisch  Auto  Supply  Co Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cotton-Zicgler  Garage Jackson,  Mich. 

Hoekstra's  Battery  Shop Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Barker-Cole  Electric  Co Lansing,  Mich. 

Howard  Rosso Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Tire  Service  Co Saginaw,  Mich. 

Western  Motor  Supply  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edison  Motor  Co Bethany,   Missouri 

Wright  Bros CarroUton,  Missouri 

Warren  Storage  Battery  Co Joplin,  Mi.ssouri 

J.  B.  Murphy Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Moerschell  Electric  &  Auto  Sy   ...  .St.  Louis,  Missouri 

E.  A.  Brandes Grand  Island.  Nebraska 

E.  A.  Brandes Hastings,  Nebraska 


Rarsmeyer  Company Lincoln,  Nebraska 

W.  W.  Sherwood Omaha,  Nebraska 

John  Bauer Plattsmouth,  Nebraska 

A.  P.  Henkell Reno.  Nebraska 

R.  W.  Lamberton  &  Co Seward.  Nebraska 

Ir.  R.  Nelseon Newark,  N.  J. 

George  S.  Morris Newton,  N.  J. 

City  Hall  Garage Paterson,  N.  J. 

Auto  Electric  Repair  &  Battery  Co Trenton,  N.  J. 

Binghamton-EIco  Engineering  Co.  .Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cayuga  Garage ".  Cayuga.  N.  Y. 

F.  D.  Vtm  Wagmen,  Inc Fulton,   N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Picard New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miniature  Storage  Battery  Co. .  .    Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Forness  Garage Olean.  N.  Y. 

Stevens  &  Miller Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

D.  &  W.  Auto  Supply  Co Utica,  N.  Y. 

Lowas  Garage Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Advance  Battery  &  Mfg.  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dayton  Storage  Battery  Co Dayton,  Ohio 

American  Fixture  &  Mfg.  Co Piqua,  Ohio 

B.  B.  Battery  Company Toledo.  Ohio 

American  Fixture  &  Mfg.  Co Troy.  Ohio 

Auto  Electrical  Equipment  Co Van  Wert.  Ohio 

Osage  Garage Bartlesville,  Okla. 

J.  B.  McAlester  Hardware  Co McAlester.  Okla. 

New  State  Auto  &  Supply  Co Tulsa.  Okla. 

J.  C.  Beemer  &  Co. London,  Ontario 

Sheppard  &  Cameron Ottawa.  Ontario 

Wm.  H.  Cooper E.  Toronto.  Ontario 

Atlas  Gas  Engine'Agency Astoria.  Oregon 

Southern  Oregon  Auto  Co Klamath  Falls.  Oregon 

L.  C.  Smith La  Grande,  Oregon 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co Portland,  Oregon 

English  Auto  Electric  Co Erie.  Pa. 

Manufacturers'   Supplies  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Schenby  Storage  Battery  Co Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Lackawanna  Auto  Co Scranton.  Pa. 

El  Paso  Battery  Station El  Paso.  Texas 

Central  Electric  Company Fort  Worth.  Texas 

H.  A.  Anderson  Electric  Works.  .  .  San  Antonio.  Texas 

Motor  Supply  Co Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Bellingham  Central  Auto  Co Bellingham.  Wash. 

Central  Auto  Company Everett,  Wash. 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co Seattle.    Wash. 

Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co Spokane.  Wash. 

Franklin  Motor  Car  Co Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

No.  Yakima-Hillman  Electric  Co.  .No.  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wm.  C.  Schultz  &  Son Beloit.  Wis. 

Hippe  Motor  Car  Company Chilton.  Wis. 

Lucia  Bros  Motor  Company Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Fred  B.  Burton Janesville.  Wis. 

Russell  Bros.  Garage Kenosha,  Wis. 

L.  I.  Anderson  Co Manitowoc.  Wis; 

Western  Motor  Supply  Co Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Monroe  Auto  Co Monroe.  Wis. 

Battery  Service  Co^ Racine.  Wi>^. 

Chas.  A.  Honald  Company Sheboygan.  Wi?-. 

Dildine  Garage  Co Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Central  Garage Laramie,  Wyo. 


Here  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  dealers.    We  give  exclusive  territory  rights  to  the  right  men. 

U  S  Light  and  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Branches:  New  York  Buffalo  Detroit 

St.  Louiii  Boston  Wanhington 


Chicago  Cleveland 

San  Francisco 
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ei ihe  man  rrom 

iell 


from  Truck  Meadquariets 
you  his  siory 


Frankly,  we  believe  you  w^ill 
find  what  he  has  to  say  mighty 
interesting. 

It  will  be  a  story  of  fact — 
straight  from  the  shoulder — free 
from  disparaging  reference  to 
other  trucks  or  truck  makers. 

This  man  from  "Truck  Head- 
quarters" will  not  presume  on 
your  knowledge  of  the  truck  situ- 
ation by  trying  to  convince  you 
that  out  of  the  200  or  more  truck 
manufacturers  his  company  pro- 
duces the  majority  of  trucks  used 
in  all  lines  of  business. 

He  will  not  tell  you  that  GMC 
trucks  are  the  only  ones  selected 
by  intelligent  buyers  or  that  GMC 
trucks  alone  will  perform  satis- 
factory service. 

He  will  explain  how  the  present 
high  grade  GMC  trucks  were 
evolved  through  the  co-operation 


of  practical  and  experienced  men 
in  every  department  of  our  great 
factory. 

He  will  shovv^  you,  for  instance, 
where  a  GMC  two-ton  truck  has 
the  same  size  and  w^eight  of  certain 
important  units  as  some  other 
w^ell-know^n  makers  use  in  trucks 
rated  at  332  tons  capacity. 

He  vs^ill  tell  you  how  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  for  some 
kinds  of  hauling  the  chain  drive  is 
better  and  for  others  the  worm 
drive  is  better  suited.  He  can — 
entirely  without  prejudice — help 
you  decide  which  is  better  for 
your  business,  for  he  can  furnish 
either  type  of  drive. 

He  will  be  able  to  explain  to 
you  why  GMC  Trucks  can  and  do 
pull  up  grades  and  out  of  holes, 
impossible  for  other  trucks.  He 
will  outline  many  individual  fea- 
tures in  GMC  design  not  yet  at- 
tained by  other  truck  makers. 


He  w^ill  be  able  to  show  you 
that  GMC  trucks  have  no  superiors 
in  higher  priced  trucks  and  why  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pay  more  than 
GMC  prices  for  topmost  quality. 
He  will  also  explain  why  GMC 
trucks  have  greater  year-in-and- 
year-out  value  than  others  selling 
at  lower  prices.  He  will  point  out 
that  the  complete  price  list  does 
not  exceed  the  price  of  the  truck. 

He  w^ill  not  annoy  you  with 
contentious  claims,  but  will  present 
facts  showing  that  GMC  users  in 
more  than  135  different  lines  of 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
find  GMC  trucks  profit-making 
investments. 

Let  us  put  you  in  touch  wnth 
a  GMC  salesman  or  dealer  near 
you.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
before  you  invest. 

Read  "Old  Sam's  Experience " 

— a  human  interest  truck  story  that 
will   be    mailed    free    on    request. 


f'iew  York 

Boston 

Chicago 


General.  Motors  Truck  Compakv 

One  of  the  Units  of  General  Motors  Company 
PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 


Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 
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their  native  customs.     Ikit   the  hislory  of 
Ireland  reveals  another  story,  as  we  read: 

An  alien  languajje  and  ('i\-ilizatiou  have 
l)een  forced  upon  the  Gaels,  who,  after  all, 
have  given  far  more  than  they  exev 
received.  They  gave  their  belo\ed'  native 
land  to  absentee  landlords.  They  gave 
military  dash  and  skill,  and  spilled  their 
life's  blood,  generation  after  generation, 
unto  the  present  day,  for  the  doubtful 
i>eneht  of  British  citizenship.  They  gave 
bright  fancies  and  dainty,  delicate  thoughts 
to  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Teimy- 
sou,  not  to  speak  of  minor  EngUsh  poets, 
who  have  lain  under  the  fairy-spell  of 
Celtic  imagination.  To  tiu-n  to  more 
material  and  frivolous  things,  the  Gaels 
liave  taught  the  Britishers  carriiige-buiid- 
ing,  horse-racing,  gay  ball  games,  anil  the 
art  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe.  They 
have  changed  the  English  shopkeeper,  at 
least  outwardly,  to  a  weli-l)red  gentleman. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ardentlj'  tho  vainly 
pleaded  for  the  British  evacuation  of  an 
opprest  Egypt,  knew  that  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  alone  would  kill  the  germs  of 
future  revolt,  while  a  continued  policy  of 
coercion  might  one  day  end  in  a  declara- 
tion of  Irish  independence.  An  aristo- 
cratic race  like  the  Gaels  must  be  treated 
nobl.\',  otherwise  there  is  danger  that  the 
repressed  Hame  which  is  smoldej-ing  under 
the  ashes  on  some  occasion  or  other  may 
l)laze  up  again  and  cause  a  general 
conflagration. 


A   KIRGHIZ   '  POMINKA" 

A  POMINKA  is  not  something  to  eat. 
■*■  *■  Its  nearest  equivalent  is  the  Irish 
"wake,"  but  it  is  a  much  more  strenuous 
aft'aii'  than  that  ancient  ceremonial  rite,  and 
lasts  several  days,  sometimes  even  a  week. 
The  old  Egyptians  built  themselves  mighty 
])\'ramids  to  commemorate  their  de- 
])arture  from  the  world.  The  modern — 
\\hat  should  one  call  them? — Kn-gheezers? 
— natives  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes — lay  aside 
a  generous  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  on  a 
festival  of  gaiety  and  rejoicing,  to  which, 
some  six  months  or  a  year  after  their 
death,  all  their  friends  are  to  be  in\ated. 
This,  Mr.  E.  Nelson  Fell  assures  us,  is  in 
true  accordance  \vith  the  ideal  of  hospital- 
ity that  pervades  [that  district.  "In  this 
way,"  he  adds,  "not  only  does  the  dying 
man  provide  in  a  worthy  way  for  the 
<iignity  and  honor  of  his  family,  but  he  also 
carries  with  liim,  beyond  the  grave,  the 
tradition  and  law  of  Kirghiz  hosi)itaUty." 
And  we  are  told  that  this  is  "a  wonderful 
law;  chiefly  wonderful  because  it  is 
universally  obeyed.  To  the  guest  within 
the  aool.  nothing  can  be  denied,  no  matter 
wliat  the  })revious  relations  between  guest 
and  host  may  have  been." 

In  The  Allanlic  MonUdy  Mr.  Fell  tells 
of  his  attendance,  in  company  with  sevei'al 
otlier  Westerners,  at  the  yominka  of  the 
wealthy  Sultan  llacen  Akaev.  They  went 
(•lad  in  their  best  Siberian  costumes,  with 
immaculate  equipment,  on  the  best  steeds 
that  the  station  could  boast.  He  describes 
his  arrival  at  the  encampment  of  the 
Sultan: 


Several  miles  from  the  iuidI.  and  long 
before  we  could  see  it,  we  saw  a  large 
party  of  gaily  drest  riders  dashing  toward 
US';  the.v  had  ridden  out  to  meet  us  and 
escort  us  in  honor  to  our  tent. 

" Sulaum  Alailuuii!  Aiiiun!  Anian!" 

It  all  seemed  \ery  gay  and  Aery  simple 
and  natural.  They  turned  and  rode  with 
us  to  the  encampment. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  aool,  it  W'as 
the  scene  of  the  most  animated  life  con- 
ceivable. Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
had  come  in  to  enjoy  the  sport,  for  such  a 
poniinha  might  ne\er  occur  again  during 
their  lifetime.  A  hundred  piebald  two- 
year-old  horses  had  been  allotted  for 
slaughter,  to  feed  the  multitude— a  num- 
ber hitherto  unheard  of — and  as  for  the 
sheej).  no  one  thought  of  coiuiting  Ihem. 
All  day  and  night  the  feasting  went  on; 
from  tent  to  tent  great  'steaming  ])latters 
of  boiled  meat  and  skins  of  kouinisn 
were  carried. 

Altogether  the  ]w?)i>nka  lasted  for  three 
days  of  continuous  feasting,  "with  .sports 
throwm  in."     As  we  read: 

Wrestling  is  very  popular;  Civen  tlie 
women  engage  in  hard-fought  bouts;  but 
especially  popular  are  the  sports  and  games 
with  wliich  horses  are  concernefl.  The 
sheepskin  contest  always  di-aws  a  large 
crowd.  The  skin  of  a  freshly  slaughtered 
sheep  is  seized  by  a  mounted  rider,  A\ho 
gallops  off;  hundreds  dash  after  him  and 
try  to  wrest  it  from  him;  the  man  mIio 
succeeds  dashes  off  with  it  himself,  and 
so  it  (fhanges  hands.  It  is  a  rough  sport, 
and  so  is  the  wrestling  on  horseback; 
but  every  one  is  so  good-natured  and 
good-humored  that  it  is  seldom  that 
any  one  is  hiu-t. 

One  form  of  sport  (?)  they  have  which 
is  not  inspiring;  it  is,  in  fact,  disgusting. 
Every  aool  of  consequence  has  its  eating 
cham])ion,  and,  on  festal  occasions,  the 
champions  of  different  aools  are  pitted 
against  one  another.  The  two  champions 
sit  down  facing  each  other,  and  platter 
after  jjlatter  of  boiled  meat  (always  with- 
out salt)  is  put  in  front  of  each  man,  who 
crams  the  meat  into  his  mouth  with  his 
hands  and  gulps  it  down,  Uke  a  wolf. 
Bowl  after  bowl  of  koumisti  and  samovar 
after  samovar  of  tea  disappear  in  like 
manner.  The  quantity  which  these  gastro- 
nomical  giants  are  able  to  consume  is 
astonishing.  An  ordinary  accomplishment 
for  one  hero  at  a  sitting  is: 
One  entire  sheep. 
Eight  gallons  of  koumiss. 
Two  gallons  of  tea. 
Wonderful,  but  horrible! 

The  pominka  usually  closes  with  the 
most  ])opular  event  of  all,  the  horse- 
race. It  is  a  cross-country  ract;  and 
starts  from  a  point  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  away.  Tiny  little  boys  are  put 
up  as  jockeys,  whost^  little  legs  are  too 
small  to  grip  the  saddle.  The  crowd 
gathers  near  the  finish  and  waits  patiently 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Little  specks  appear 
on  the  horizon,  and  a  number  of  horsemen 
gat  her  to  meet  1  hem.  As  they  come  neanT, 
the  parlizaiis  of  each  horse  close  in  round 
it  and  gallop  by  its  side,  lu'ging  it  forward 
with  whip  and  shouts.  They  grow  more 
and  more  excited  as  they  draw  iH>ar  the 
goal;  one  rider  wiiii)s  out  a  roi)e  and, 
fastening  on(*  end  to  the  saddle  of  the 
racing-horse,  ties  the  other  to  his  own  and 
drags  him  along.  Another  does  the  .same 
on  the  other  sidt^,  another  hooks  on  to  the 


MaplGwarc  lunch  5ct 

For  all  informal  lunches  and 
dinners  —  picnics  —  touring 
parties  —  bridge  lunches  — 
ban([uets.  No  dishes  to 
wash.  No  linen  to  soil.  All 
made  from  sugar  maple. 
Includes  wood  hbre  table 
cover  and  napkins.  41  pieces 
in  set.  Holds  hot  and  semi- 
liquid  foods  perfectly.  Keep 
a  tew  sets  ready  for  many  uses. 

Complete  in  carton 
At  most  good  stores,  25c. 

THE  OVAL  WOOD  DISH  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Delta,  Ohio 

New  York,      New  Orleans,      San  Francisco,      Toledo,  0. 


Ash  BY- '2  V"- 
Lexicon 'ir'    '  :'f 


\nie  J\ew- 


mi 

COLLAR 


Style  for  Spring  has  ample  space 
for  the  bow  or  four-in-hand 
knot.  The  material  in  Arrow 
Collars  is  stronger  and  finer  than 
that  in  ordinary  collars. 

2  for  25c 

CLIJETT.  PEABODY  if  CO-  INC- 
MAKERS  TROV-  N-Y- 
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Judge  Truck  Tires 

By  Cost  Alone 

Tire  Cost  is  the  basis  on  which  to  judge 
your  truck  tires. 

Tire  Cost  is  cost  per  mile,  plus  part  of  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  the  truck  mechanism,  plus 
a  share  of  the  sum  written  off  each  year 
for  the  depreciation  of  your  trucks. 

800  Tons  Pressure  Cuts  Tire  Cost 

Ordinary  truck  tires  are  vulcanized  under  a  couple 
of  hundred  tons  pressure. 

United  States  Truck  Tires  are  vulcanized  under  a 
pressure  of  eight  hundred  tons — think  of  it!  1,600,000 
pounds — in  the  only  press  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  This  tremendous  pressure  gives  the  rubber 
compound  almost  unbelievable  toughness  and  resil- 
iency. 

As  a  result  of  increased  toughness,  United  States 
Truck'Tires  cut  Tire  Cost  per  mile  by  resisting  wear. 
As  a  result  of  increased  resiliency  they  cut  repair 
bills  by  eliminating  jolts  and  jars.  At  the  end  of  each 
year's  running  on  United  States  Tires,  a  much  smaller 
sum  is  charged  off  against  a  truck  for  depreciation. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  eight- 
hundred-ton-pressure  vulcanizing,  the  United  States 
Truck  Tire  has  many  other  mileage-adding  improve- 
ments. Ask  about  them — and  send  for  our  new  1916 
Truck  Tire  Booklet — yours  for  the  asking. 

United  StatesHre  Company 

BROADWAY  AT  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  give  prompt,  liberal, 
courteous  service 
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bridle,  and  so  on,  till  there  may  be  a  dozen 
fresh  horses  dragging  the  tired  race- 
horse along,  with  terrific  yells  and  shouts. 
It  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  possible  anima- 
tion; the  crowd  is-  immense,  all  well 
mounted,  racing  hither  and  thitlier.  There 
is  no  defined  finish,  no  judge,  but  there 
never  seems  to  l)o  any  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  horse  is  the  winner.  The  honor  is 
much  prized  bo::i  for  the  horse  and  the 
rider. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
little  fellows  of  six  and  eight  years  of 
age  can  endure  such  a  ride.  The  prize 
may  be  of  money,  of  cloth,  or  anything 
else.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  immedi- 
ately distributed  by  the  winner  among  his 
friends.  He  likes  the  honor  of  winning, 
but  the  prize  itself  lias  no  attractions  for 
him.  I  have  never  observed  this  habit  on 
our  Western  race-courses.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  it  is  aU  done  so  naturally,  so  good- 
humoredly,  without  any  definition  of 
rules,  or  without  intervention  of  stewards 
or  judges  or  police;  they  play  the  game 
like  real  sportsmen. 


IN  THE  PALACE  OF  BLACK  ART 
n^HE  "Palace  of  Magic"  is  just  where 
-*■  you  would  guess  it  to  be,  if  you  knew 
New  York  very  well.  It  does  not  glitter  in 
ominous  solitude  in  some  distant  corner  of 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  nor  does  it  perch 
high  on  the  Palisades.  You  find  it,  in- 
stead, on  Sixth  Avenue,  under  the  elevated 
railroad,  a  little  dingy  shop  exactly  like 
any  one  of  a  thousand  other  dingy  Sixth 
Avenue  shops,  Avith  one  window  full  of 
dusty  paraphernalia,  and  the  other  oc- 
cupied by  a  machine  and  a  young  man 
who  print  one  hundred  business-cards  for 
you  while  you  wait.  This  inconspicuous 
site  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  the 
sanctum  for  the  "brotherhood"  of  presti- 
digitateurs  and  "magicians,"  from  "Herr- 
mann the  Great"  down  to  the  sleight-of- 
hand  man  of  the  lesser  vaudeville-circuits. 
And  for  thirty  years  Francis  Joseph  Mar- 
tinka  and  Frau  Martinka  have  followed 
the  fortunes  of  these  wonder-workers,  and 
worked  not  a  few  wonders  in  collaboration 
with  them.  The  "Palace"  is  a  workshop 
as  well  as  a  salesroom.  What  Alexander 
Herrmann,  De  Kolta,  Harry  KeUar,  or  any 
of  the  others  worked  out  in  their  clever 
brains,  Herr  Martinka  put  into  mechan- 
ical form — and  then  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  brotherhood,  in  the  little  theater 
in  the  rear  of  the  "Palace,"  the  new 
invention  was  tried  out.  If  the  other 
"magicians"  were  dumfounded,  Herr 
Martinka  rubbed  his  hands  with  profes- 
sional delight,  and  the  master  magician  in 
question  ordered  three-color,  twenty-four- 
sheet  posters,  depicting  himself  and  his 
Satanic  Majesty  engaged  in  a  flamboyant 
version  of  the  same  trick.  Who  posed  for 
the  drawings  of  H.  S.  M.,  the  writer  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  who  describes  the 
"Palace"  and  its  owner  fails  to  say.  We 
are  given,  however,  an  entertaining  de- 
scription of  the  magic-shop  and  its  shrewd 
little  owner,  as  follows: 


Martinka  is  a  picturesque  little  man,  an 
Austrian,  and  an  inventor,  modest  and 
as  interesting  as  the  huge  flaring  posters 
of  the  great  magicians  exhibited  on  his 
walls,  or  the  carefully  cherished  models  of 
De  Kolta,  or  the  Original  Herrmann  in 
his  shop.  He  is  proud  to  lead  you  into 
the  secrets  of  his  historic  collection — 
mostly  relics  gathered  through  years  of 
intimate  friendship  with  the  master  crafts- 
men— altho  he  is  loath  to  open  the  door 
into  one  solitary  "secret  chamber"  where 
the  precious  models  of  bygone  days  are 
jealously  hoarded.  Most  interesting  is  the 
quaint  httle  "bijou  theater"  in  the  rear 
of  the  store — at  the  present  moment  a 
workshop  stocked  with  boxes  and  mate- 
rials— where  the  Society  of -Magicians  meets 
at  its  regular  gatherings  and  witnesses 
the  remarkable  performances  of  the  latest 
mystifjang  feats  of  the  various  brother- 
members  given  for  the  exclusive  edification 
of  the  esoteric  few.  Nor  can  any  lay 
publican  easily  find  his  way  into  these 
secret  councils  of  the  magic-craft. 

"These — they  all  come  to  me  with  their 
ideas  for  magic  tricks,  and  I  devise  the 
instruments  for  them" — said  the  gray- 
haired  inventor  proudly,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  huge  twenty-four-sheet  posters  on  the 
walls,  telling  of  the  "extraordinary,  super- 
natural, marvelous,  miraculous,  necro- 
mantic exploits"  of  the  heroes  that  once 
bent  the  lame  laws  of  Dame  Nature — 
through  the  services  of  Satan  —  in  accor- 
dance with  the  will  of  their  wands.  The 
old  man  is  proud  of  his  "Hall  of  Fame"  of 
past  magicians. 

High  above  the  broad  doorway  hangs  a 
Titanic  poster  of  Bautier  de  Kolta,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  flowing  beard,  whose  fame 
filled  the  Eden  Musee  with  thronging  audi- 
ences in  the  generation  past.  In  the  history 
of  magic-lore  De  Kolta  fills  an  important 
place,  for  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  trick 
of  "the  disappearing  bird  in  the  cage." 
De  Kolta  placed  a  canary  in  the  cage — and 
presto! — the  birdie  had  flown!  The  cage 
is  to-day  in  a  glass  case  on  the  shelves  of 
Mr.  Martinka's  little  store. 

"How  did  it  work?"  asked  the  visitor. 
"That's  a  secret,"  rejoined  the  old  master, 
with  tactful  condescension. 

"By  a  mirror?"  which  was  of  course  a 
wrong  guess. 

' '  That's  what  the  books  say.  If  the  world 
will  think  it's  that  way,  let  them  think 
so,"  grinned  the  old  friend  of  the  fraternity, 
wisely.  "It's  better  so,  than  that  they 
should  know  the  real  truth." 

Secrecy  is  the  friend  of  magic,  and 
loquaciousness  is  its  enemy.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinka is  a  firm  behever  in  the  creed. 

The  other  contribution  of  De  Kolta  to 
the  repertoire  of  the  magician  was  his 
trick  of  the  "vanishing  lady,"  whereby  a 
woman  sitting  on  a  chair  disappears  under 
a  cloth,  and  reappears  somewhere  else  in 
a  few  seconds.  The  visitor  was  too  mind- 
ful of  his  erstwhile  experience  to  probe 
into  the  depths  of  that  other  feat,  altho 
his  own  mind  suggested  wire-frames  and 
chairs  with  false  bottoms. 

Herrmann  the  Great,  his  predecessor, 
' '  the  Origi nal  Herrmann, ' '  and  his  successor, 
Leon  Herrmann,  all  three  were  known  in- 
timately to  Herr  Martinka,  along  with 
many  others,  as  we  read: 

The  model  of  Herrmann's — the  thi-eo 
relatives  were  to  all  practical  purposes  the 
same  Herrmann — greatest  trick,  "The 
Cremation,"  is  still  preserved  in  the  dingy 
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Floor  Finish 

has  gained  a  national  demand  as  a  guaranteed 
Floor  Finish  in  all  colors  for  all  woodwork. 

I  sell  it  to  the  House  Owner — and  because 
Kyanize  is  the  hardest,  longest-wearing  finish  for 
floors  and  staircases,  of  course  it  is  best  for  furni- 
ture too. 

The  Psiinlers  in  my  town  use  Kyanize  because 
it  meems  a  good  varnish  job  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Our  Architects  specify  Kyanize.  And  they're 
very  particular  about  varnishes.  I've  built  up  a 
big  Kyanize  business  on  a  "money-back-for-the- 
empty-can"  basis,  if  it  isn't  all  I  say  it  is — and 
more.  And  the  factory  stands  behind  me. 
Then  there's  Kyanize 

White  Enamel 

The  guaranteed,  American-made  enamel — with 
the  white,  hard,  brilliant  finish — for  all  white  work 
on  wood,  metal  or  plaster — indoors  or  outdoors. 

Kyanize  White  Enamel  won't  crack,  chip  or  peel. 
A  damp  cloth  keeps  it  looking  always  like  new. 

It  covers  double  the  surface  of  ordinary  enamels. 
That  makes  it  far  more  economical. 

There's  a  Kyanize  Agent  in  your  neighborhood. 

If  you  do  not 
know  him  — 
ivrile  us.  We 
will  gladly  give 
you  his  name 
and  address. 

Boston 

Varnish 

Company 

Everett 
Station 

Boston,  U.S.A. 
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Gasoline    Economy 

How  it  is  affected  by  correct  or 
incorrect  body  in  lubricating  oil. 

Have  you  noticed  this: 

Excessive  consumption  of  lubricating  oil  is  usually 
accompanied  by  excessive  gasoline  consumption. 

The  drawings  belowjndicate  how  this  waste  occurs. 

In  each  cyHnder  the  space  between  the  piston  itseU'and  the 
cyhnder  walls  is  usually  termed  the  piston  clearance. 

Each  piston  is  fitted  with  a  number  of  rings  which  are  free 
to  expand  and  contract  and  are  designed  to  fill  this  clearance. 

If  the  body  of  your  lubricating  oil  fails  to  seal  the  piston 
rings  two  things  happen: 


First:  The  oil 
rapidly  works  ^^ 
past  the  piston 
rings  into  the 
combustion 
chamber.  There 
it  is  burned  with 
each  explosion. 
Oil  is  used  up 
rapidly.  Excess 
carbon  deposit  results. 


well  as  the  type 
of  lubricating 
system  employed 
vary  in  different 
cars. 

Different  cars, 
therefore,  de- 
mand oils  of  dif- 
ferent body. 

In  the  Lubri- 
cation Cha  rt  on  the  right, which 


Second :  With  a  poor  piston  represents  our  professiona  ad- 
ring  seal,  the  gas  mixture  works  vice,  you  will  find  specified  the 

^02^77,  past  the  piston  rings  on  J?^^^^);  F^^^    ^^    V^"".?^)^.^^ 

each  compression  stroke.    Gas  Mob.lmls  for  your  car-the  oil  wh.ch 

^               „       ,  assures  a  proper  piston  ring  seal, 

goes  to  waste.     On  the  power  i^  ^,^  y^^  ^m  ^^^  ^^at  this  oil  will 

stroke     the     exploding    fuel  maintain  full  compression  and  prevent 

chargealsoworksdownpastthe  the  escape  of  the  expanding  gases  on 

piston  rings.     Gasoline  again  the^power  stroke,  thus  assuring— 
wastes.  Power  is  lost.  Gas  co?i- 
sumption  mou7its  up. 

Gasoline  economy  and  full 
power  both  demand  oil  which 
correctly  seals  the  piston  rings 
in  your  motor. 


The  design 
and  composi- 
tion of  the  pis- 
tons, the  piston 
clearance  and 
the  number, 
construction 
and  ^fit  of  the 
piston  rings  as 


oh^x^ 


Gasoline  Economy 

Power  Economy 

Oil  Economy — and 

Preventing  the  formation  of  carbon 

deposits. 
If  your  car  is  not  listed,  a  copy  of  our 
complete  Chart  of  Recommendations 
will  be  sent  you  on 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer  it 
is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  information, 
kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 


request. 

An   Economical 
Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost 
you  less  [than  ;5^i.(K) 
to  fill  your  crank 
case  with  the  correct 
grade  of  (iargoylc 
Mobiloils.  You  can 
then  watch  the  re- 
sults for  yourself. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,   Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists    in    the    manuUcture    of    high-grade    lubricants    for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

T\a¥rr\Xi- 

Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

^ 

r 

IT 

fi. 

^*S^ 

//Sw"winTfc^                              1 

fim^\ 

i 

i^P —         \!^ 

Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils.Jfor  gasoline  motor  lubrication, 
purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  Uie  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 
indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  that 
should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  "A."    "Arc"  means  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.     The  recommenda- 
tions cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and 
commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 

MODEL  OF  * 

1916 

191.S 

IQH 

1913 

■  9ij^ 

CARS 

1 

i 

c 

e 

B 

1 

E 
E 

in 

s 

a 

E 

2 
5 

1 
E 

3 

s 

.s 
5 

Abbott  Detroit 

Apperson 

••       (8  cyl) 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

•■       (6  cyl) 

Arc. 

A 
Arr, 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc 

^ 

Arc, 

Arc. 

A 
Arc. 

A 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc. 

Arc, 
A 
Arc, 

Arc, 
A 
Arc, 

Arc. 
Arc. 

Arc, 
Arc, 

A 

Arc, 

Arc, 
.Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 
A 
A 

Arc, 
A 

Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc, 
A 
Arc, 
Arc, 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc, 

A 
Arc, 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 
Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
A 

Arc 
A 

A 
A 

Arc. 
A 

"  (Mod.5&C.iTon) 

•■    (8  cyl) 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Arc, 

Arc 

A 
Air 

Arc, 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 

Arc, 
Arc, 

A 

Arc, 

Are. 
Arc. 

'•       («cyl) 

C«K 

Chmlmcn 

(Model  6-40) 

•'        (Model  6-30) 
Chandler  Six 

A 

A 
Arc. 

A 

A 
Arc. 

B 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc. 

A 

A 
A 

Arc 
Arc, 

A 
Ate 

B 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 
Arc 

Arc, 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 
Arc, 

Arc. 
Arc 

A 
Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc. 

Arc. 
B 

^rc. 
Arc, 
Arc, 

A 
Arc, 

B 

A 
Arc, 

E 
Arc, 
Arc, 

B 

E 

A 
Arc, 

A 

Arc 
B 

Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc, 

A 
Arc, 

A 
Arc, 
Arc 

E 
Arc, 
^rc, 

A 

E 

A 
\tc. 

Arc. 

A^. 
A 

Arc, 

Arc 
B 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

B 

A 
Arc, 

B 

a' 

Arc 

B 

Arc", 

"b 

.Arc. 

■■      (water) 

Cole 

"    (8  cyl) 

Arc, 
B 
A 

Arc, 
A 
A 

A 
B 
A 

A 
A 

Arc, 

A 
B 
A 

A 

A 

Arr. 

Arc 
A 

Arc 

Arc 

(8  cyl) 

Dodge 

Arc, 
Arc, 

B 

E 

A 
Arc 

A 

Arc, 
Arc, 

A 

E 

A 
Arc 
.Arc, 

Arc, 
Arc. 

B 

E 

A 

Arc, 
Arc: 

A 

E. 
.Arc, 

A 
Arc, 
A 
E 
A 

Arc. 
Arc. 

A 

E 
Arc 

Federal 

fiat 

Ar(. 
B 
E 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 

Arc 

A 

E 

A 
.^rc. 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 

A 
Arc, 

Haynes. 

■■       (ucyl)..... 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc, 

Arc, 

Arc, 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

Super  Six 

A 
B 
A 

Arc, 
A 
A 

A 
B 
A 

Arc, 
A 
A 

A 
B 
A 

Arc, 
A 
A 

Arc, 

Arc. 

I.H.C.  (air) 

"      (water.  2  cycle) 
•'      (water,  4  cycle) 

Jackwn 

.     "       (8cyl) 

Jenery 

A 
A 
Arc. 
A 
A 
A 
A 
E 
A 
A 

A 

Arc, 
Arc, 

A 
Arc. 
Arc, 
Arc, 

E 
Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Ar6. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

E 

.V 

A 

A 
Arc, 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

E 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc, 

A 
Are, 

Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc, 

E 
^rc 

A 
Arc 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc 
Arc, 
Mc 
.Arc. 
Arc, 
Alt:. 

A 

A 

(Chesterfield)., 

.     ""      Cxjm'l....  ^ 

Keams „ 

Com'i  .,,v^., 
Kelly  Springfield.....* 

Arc, 

A 
A 

Arc, 

a' 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 
A 

Arc, 

Arc', 
E 

Arc. 

Arc. 
A 

Arc. 

Arc. 
E 

"     (8cyl) 

"     Com'l 

KiBsel  Kar 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

K 

A 

A 

A 
Art 

A 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

Arc, 
A 
A 
A 
B 

Arc, 
Arc 
Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

.Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 
Air. 

"       "     Com'l.-. 

"       "     (Model  48) 
Knox , 

"     (Model35) 

Locomobile 

B 

A 

B 

A 

E 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 

E 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc, 
Arc, 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
Arc 
A 

Arc 
Arc 
.Arc 
•Vr 

Arc 
Arc 

Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 
.Arc. 

A 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc, 
Arc 
Arc. 

Marion.. .  . . : ■ 

Maxwell       

Mitchell  .       -   .    . . . 

A 
A 
A, 

A' 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ar<^ 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

"'       (8  cyl) 

Moline  ■      

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

"       Knight 

Moon  (4  cyl) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 
Arr 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 
A 

Arc 

A 
.\rc 

Arc, 
A 

A 

Arr 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 

National 

(ucyl)..... 
OakJand    

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc, 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.' 

••        (Scj-I). 

Oldsmobile. ■- . . 

(S.cyl).... 

0\efland - 

Packard    ...       

Arr, 

.^'rc', 
A 

Ar« 

.Arc 
Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 
A 

.Arr 

.Arr" 
Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 
Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 
.Arc 

A 

Arc' 
Arc 

Arc. 

Arc, 
Air, 

"       (12  cyl) 

"       Com'l 

A 

A 

A 
A 

A 
A 

An-, 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

Arc 

"a 

E 

a' 

'e' 

A 

A 

■t     (6-46) 

Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
.\rr 

A 

A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 
Arc 

K 
Arc 

A 

B 

B 

a' 

A 

Ai-c 

Arc 

Arr 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

AlT 

A 

•■  (6-36  &  38)... 

Pailifirder 

PwrlcM 

••      (8cyl) 

Pierce  Arrow 

••      Com'l.. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 

Arc 

Arr 

•Arc 

.Arc 

.Arc 

Arc. 

,\rc, 
.Vc 

A 
Arr, 
.\rc 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc 
Arc 

B 

Arc 
.Arc 
Arc 
.Arc 
Arr 
Arc 
.An 
Ar<- 

E 
Arc 
Arr 

A 

Arr 

Arr 

A 

Arr 

Arr 
Air 
Arr 
Arr 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 
.Arc 

Arc 
Arc- 

A 
.Arc 

A 
.Arc 

Arc. 
.Arc, 
Arc. 
Arc 

Regal 

"    (8  cyl)    ~ 

Renault 

A 
A 
A 

E 
Arr 
A'rc 

B 

Arr 

Arr 

Arc 

E 

Arc 
.Arc 
A 

A 

A 
Arc 

.Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
A 

Arc. 
.Arc. 

Reo , 

Richmond 

Selden...^ 

Simplex ^ 

Stearns  Knight 

"      (8  cyl) 
Stevens  Duryea.. , .»,. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 
Arc 
A 

Arc 
Arc 
A 

•J"-" 
Ar\ 

A 

.Arc, 
Arc, 

A 

A 
.W 
Arc, 

B 
,'\rc 

mo 
rgc 

Ml  C 

il  • 

•  /; 
Uc 
rgo 

Arc 
.Arc 

A 
Arc 
.Arc 
.Arc 

A 
■Arc 

tot 
vU 
lia 
C 
ihr 
bll 
yle 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

A 
,\rr 

b( 

>M 

in.< 

th 

rot 

oil 

M 

Arc 
.Arc, 

A 
.Air, 
.Arc, 
.Arc 

A 
Arc 

^ar 

Ob 

an 
e  > 
ion 

ob 

Arc 

A 
Arc- 

A 

.Arc 
Arc 

ng 
loi 
id 
ea 
of 
Art 
loi 

Arc 
Arc 
.Arc 
Arc 

Arc 

■Aii 

«  a 

1  " 
ifTe 
r  a 

P 
■tic 
1  " 

Arc 

.Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

.Arc 

nd 
A" 
ren 
rot 
ea> 

.\" 

An 
.Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

Arc 

.Arc. 

en- 
the 
tial 
nd. 
ure 
for 
for 

Stutz... 

"      (6c>'I) 

Arc 

Arc 

B 

An- 

-F 

se 

or 

lol 

U'i 

oy 

d 

Arc 
.^rc 

A 
Arr 

or 

Ga 

opt 

jilo 

nil' 

e 

Ga 

White 

Willyi.  Knisht 

Winton 

Electric  Vehicles- 
cloned  chains  i 
year  around.   F 
use  Gargoyle  A 
Exception — Kor 
car.s    use    Garg 
worm  drive  an 
bevel  gear  drivt 
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.Sixth  Avenue  workshop.  In  this  feat  a 
woman  was  folded  in  a  cofltin  and  set  afire. 
The  audienee  plainly  Ijeheld  the  feminine 
form  shri^e]  into  a  skeleton.  After  a  long 
moment  of  suspense,  the  woman  would 
again  appear  from  behind  a  curtain  at  the 
other  end  of  the  stage.  The  machinery 
of  this  tri(-k  invohed  days  of  ingenious 
plotting  and  combined  illusions,  and 
brought  in  nearly  .*1()(),0(30  to  Herrmann 
at  the  end  of  his  tour.  The  huge  twenty- 
four-sheet  poster  announcing  the  "mar- 
velous phenomenon"  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  boards  of  the  Httle  shop. 

The  visage  of  bold,  bald-headed  Kellar 
is  also  seen  staring,  almost  in  rival  jeal- 
ousy, across  the  walls  from  the  Herrmanns. 
Kellar  is  the  last  of  the  great  magicians 
Avho  is  still  alive,  and  lives  in  wealthy 
retirement  near  Los  Angeles.  A  flaring 
poster  frankly-  announces  him  as  the  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Devil,  with  whom  he 
is  portrayed  in  convivial  encounter.  Kel- 
lar departed  from  the  strict  lines  of 
"straight  magic"  and  did  "second  sight" 
work  with  his  -\\nfe,  also.  The  tradition 
has  been  maintained  by  Thm-ston,  his 
former  assistant,  who  is  still  at  large  over 
the  country,  altho  specializing  in  card- 
tricks,  and  by  his  Chinese  helper,  Ching 
Fang  Soo,  who  is  permanently  in  England. 
The  cases  containing  the  personal  belong- 
ings of  all  these  figures  are  to  be  foimd  in 
the  backroom  where  the  "bijou  theater" 
is  formed  at  impromptu  notice.  It  requires 
merely  the  (bearing  of  the  stage  from  all 
debris,  and  the  "Palace  of  Magic"  is — 
presto ! 

Imro  Fix,  the  "comic  conjuror,"  who 
joked  while  he  worked,  and  Rosini,  and 
Carter,  and  Horace  Golden,  who  is  now 
placing  in  Ceylon,  are  aU  seen  commemo- 
rated in  this  quaint  "Hall  of  Fame"  of 
rude  flaring  posters.  The  figure  of  Golden 
is  preserved  in  a  plaster  bust.  Kellar, 
too,  boasts  the  distinction  of  a  plaster  cast, 
altho  his  reproduction  is  ornated  by  poly- 
<'hromic  paints  and  varnishes.  Madame 
Herrmann,  the  youngest,  who  is  stiU  play- 
ing, reigns  above  all  in  a  long  decorative 
poster,  that  prompted  the  visitor  to  ask 
if  the  poster  was  not  drawn  in  Munich. 

"No,  nothing  here  is  made  in  Germany; 
we  don't  want  anything  from  Germany; 
we  can  make  them  better  ourselves!" 
exploded  the  old  Martinka,  irascibly,  and 
the  visitor  rued  once  more  this  breach  in 
international  diplomacy,  "but,"  he  added, 
in  a  milder  tone,  "speak  well  of  Madame 
Herrmann — we  must  be  gallant  to  the 
ladies,  you  know." 

"I  suppose  these  old  magicians  were 
jealous  of  their  tricks  and  tried  to  hide  them 
from  their  competitors,  did  they  not?" 

Herr  Martinka's  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 

"Yes,"  he  rejoined,  "but  it  was  a  hard 
job.  One  fellow  would  get,  up  before  the 
footlights  and  do  a  Tiew  stunt.  Then  the 
others  would  go  home  and  try  to  figure 
it  out.  With  me,  the  secrets  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them  was,  of  course,  con- 
fidential." 

The  faces  of  several  of  the  old  conjurors 
seemed  to  look  down  with  approval  from 
the  bare  walls. 

"Did  these  men  all  retire  like  Kellar, 
to  wealth  and  retirement  after  mystifying 
the  public  for  these  many  years?" 

The  old  man  ))oii<l<>red  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  twinkle  faded  from  his  eye. 

"No;  some  are  'down  and  out'  to-day. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  menti(jn  (heir  names; 
why  should  we  add  to  their  feelings? 
Magic  is  like  e\ery thing  else  in  life;    some 


make  it  go,  .some  don't.  It's  a  business." 
Then  you  are  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
your  memory  wanders  back  to  those  days 
in  your  childhood  when  every  magician 
was  a  supernatm-al  being,  whose  glances, 
gestiu-es,  and  appearance  were  indelibly 
imprest  on  your  mind  long  after  you  left 
the  Fiden  Miisee  or  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  with  your  father,  mother,  and 
the  uncle  who  had  just  arrived  in  New 
York.  You  would  hear  marvelous  tales 
told  of  those  magicians,  how  at  night  they 
went  riding  o^■er  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
astride  a  broom  with  a  black  cat  mewing 
on  their  left  shoulder  imtil  they  would 
reach  the  moon.  You  could  see  the  rnus- 
tachio  and  the  beard  of  the  first  Ilerrmami 
the  Great,  the  superman  wlio  thriUed  your 
gi'andfather  and  father,  as  well  as  yourself 
— and  whom  the  years  never  seemed  to 
change — in  the  smiling  face  of  the  moon 
rising  over  the  chimney  opposite  the  win- 
dow near  your  bed-cot.  Then  you  would 
cuddle  to  sleep  with  a  tingling,  sweet  fear 
of  the  supernatiu-al  terrors  of  such  a 
great  being  and  would  dream  of  how  you 
yourself  were  striding  a  big  stage,  his 
Satanic  Majesty  at  your  shoulder,  and 
})erforming  all  sorts  of  marvelous  tricks 
that  made  a  vast  audience,  including  your 
father  and  mother  and  lately  arrived  uncle, 
gasp  mth  astonishment  and  break  into 
applause. 

What  a  pity  for  children  of  to-day  that 
the  only  heroes  they  have  to  worship  are 
those  that  fall  down  cliffs  and  wabble  in 
their  gait,  and  are  continually  involved  in 
the  most  i)itchy  love-affairs! 


A  ONE-DAY  MEXICAN  JOY-RIDE 

WHEN  the  trim  and  capable-looking 
little"  automobile  started  out  on  the 
road  to  Namiquipa,  the  correspondents  "con- 
gratulated themselves.  Gladly  they  left 
their  "hay-burners"  behind — the  broken- 
down  old  steeds  bought  in  Columbus 
when  the  "war"  began.  They  looked 
forward  to  a  life  of  continual  joy  there- 
after, and  loaded  up  the  little  car  with 
provender  "for  the  dm-ation  of  the  war." 
They  even  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
chaff  good-humoredly  other  less  fortunate 
indi\'iduals,  who  were  still  burning  hay 
instead  of  gasoline.  That  their  experience 
was  to  repeat  the  old  story  of  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise  they  never  even  guessed; 
nor  did  they  stop  to  think  what  Mexican 
road-beds  might  do  to  the  comparatively 
fragile  mec^hanism  of  a  highly  civilized 
little  motor-wagon.  And  so  they  sjjed 
away  jauntily  from  their  night's  camp, 
imder  the  skilful  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
English,  of  El  Paso,  a  driver  of  such 
exc(>Ilence  as  to  commend  their  instant 
admiration.  To  Mr.  English  the  punitive 
<!xpedition  into  Mexico,  the  international 
difficulties  involved,  the  eager  demand  of 
millions  of  American  readers  for  the  latest 
news,  and  the  cons<>qu(mt  onward  nuirch 
of  newspaper  (correspondents,  battles,  skir- 
mishes, ambushes,  raids,  and  forays,  the 
test  of  American  preparedness,  the  vexed 
question  of  withdrawal  or  non-withdrawal 
of  our  troops,  and  the  evasions  and  nuichi- 
nations    of    Villa,    including    his    several 


i  This  Perfect  Working  | 


Little  Power  Station 
starts  Itself-Stops  Itself 

\  No  matter  how  far  you  live  from  city 
I  electric  service,  you  can  enjoy  all  Its  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences  with  a  Matthews 
Automatic  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant. 
Requires  no  more  effort,  worry  or  care  than 
if  you  were  using  city  current.    For  the 


{\  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

''  is  aM/o»/a/?c  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  You 
press  a  button  to  turn  on  your  lights  as  you 
would  in  a  city.  There's  no  cranking  an  en- 
gine, no  trip  down  cellar  to  start  the  plant,  no 
dirty  hands  and  soiled  clothing.  Matthews 
)  plants  slart  and  stop  of  their  own  accord,  de- 
{  pending  upon  the  amount  of  current  needed. 
{  They  require  no  attention  whatever,  except 
/   an  occasional  oiling  and  supply  of  fuel. 


I 


!i 


;  8 


machines,  washing  machines,  vacuum  clean 
ers,  fans,  toasters,  percolators,  etc.  Every 
Matthews  plant  comes  complete  in  one  unit  |i 
with  switchboard,  all  wired  ready  for  use.  l! 
Strictly  high-grade  in  every  particular — fully  S 
guaranteed.  Hundreds  in  use  and  all  giving  " 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Send  for  details,  sizes  and  prices 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  The  Conntry  Life 

Permanent  Exposition,  Grand 

Central  Termtaal*  New  York  City 

PATENTS  PENDING 
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The  MOTOR 

OIL 

that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO.   ft 
eiNGHAMTON,  N.'r. 


STEEL  DRUMS 
FOR  PRIVATE  USE 


Sermon  Cabinet 


and  Index 


Devised 

by  a  Minister 

on  well  tried  business  lines,  for  tlie  ex- 
cliisiveiiso  of  the  clergy  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  care  of  sermons.  Provides  for 
every  phase  ot  honiiletical  work.  Saves 
time,  conserves  research  and  makes 
pn-paration  pleasant  and  inspirational. 
It  enables  you  to  enter  yourpulpitwi'.h 
counige  and  deliver  your  message  with 
power.  Will  be  sent  on  trial.  Write 
today  for  f loc  booklet.  CHURCH  PUB. 
CO.,lnc.,2KellarBldK.,Loulsville,Ky. 
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No  Sooner  Said—' 


HTHE   great   inventions  of  the 
■*-  world  are  those  that   make 
communication  easier  and  quicker 
— that  save  time. 

What  steam  has  done  for  trans' 
portation,  what  eledxicity  has 
done  for  communication,  publicity- 
is  doing  for  selling. 

The  Digest  gives  immediate 
national  Dublicity. 

Within  seventytwo  hours  of  the 
time  the  finished  plate  is  received 
in  the  office  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  the  finished  magazines 
containing  it  are  speeding  as  fast  as 
trains  can  carry  them,  to  the  farth- 
est corners  of  the  United  States. 

Night  and  day  the  presses  run, 
and  on  the  date  of  its  publication, 
just  one  week  firom  the  day  the 
presses  start,  The  Digest  is  in  the 
hands  of  more  than  500,000  sub' 
scribers  who  make  up  the  most 
intelHgent,  the  most  prosperous, 
and  therefore  the  most  responsive 
public  in  America. 

This  is  the  kind  of  advertising 
service  that  brings  the  quick  and 
sure  response,  that  fights  the  in' 
sistent  overhead,  that  starts  the 
tum'over  to  turning  at  high  speed. 

IMMEDIATE  Naihnal  Publicity 

TheJteKff^Ditest 


demises  and  rGinearnations — all  boiled 
down  to  the  fact  that  this  little  car,  as 
operated  by  the  skiU'ul  Mr.  English,  was 
the  neatest,  most  reliable  little  vehicle  on 
any  of  the  so-called  roads  in  all  Mexico. 
Others  might  find  matters  of  greater 
import  to  awaken  their  casual  interest,  but 
not  he.  So  intimates  Damon  Runyon, 
writing  for  the  New  York  American  and 
other  subscribers  to  the  International  News 
Service.     He  continues,  in  part: 

Up  through  Chocolate  Pass — a  cleft  in 
the  hills  beyond  Casas  Grandes,  walled 
by  brown  heights — we  hastened  and  then 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Maria, 
Avhich  presented  a  vista  of  green  and  gold. 

"Ain't  that  great?"  queried  Mr.  English, 
his  head  turned  to  one  side  in  a  Ustening 
attitude  and  an  expression  of  deep  joy 
in  his  eyes. 

"Wonderful  country,"  we  answered; 
"wonderful  view." 

"I  don't  mean  the  view,"  he  said,  im- 
patiently. "I'm  talking  about  the  way 
that  engine's  hitting.  She  ain't  missed 
a  lick  since  I  left  El  Paso." 

In  Chocolate  Pass  we  slipt  by  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  plugging  up-hill  with  their 
backs  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
packs. 

"Here,"  called  one  of  the  officers, 
"will  you  fellows  pick  up  a  sick  lieutenant 
in  that  bunch  just  ahead  and  give  him  a 
lift?  He's  that  young  chap  on  the  sorrel 
horse." 

We  said  we  would,  and  soon  we  caught 
up  with  a  mounted  outfit  and  began 
paging  the  command  for  the  sick  man. 
He  was  a  youthful  officer  with  a  badly 
inflamed  jaw,  due  to  toothache,  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  a  lift. 

"No,  I'll  be  all  right  pretty  soon,"  he 
said,  screwing  the  collar  of  his  short  sheep- 
skin coat  about  his  face.  "I  don't  need 
any  help." 

So  we  bustled  along  the  road  to  Nami- 
quipa,  which  is  a  road  as  changeable  and 
as  capricious  as  a  woman's  disposition. 

The  town  of  El  Villa  passed  before 
the  memory  as  a  succession  of  in'igation 
ditches,  yelping  dogs,  'dobe  houses,  and 
fluttering  skirts  as  the  women  hiuried 
to  the  doors  and  windows  to  see  us  go 
by.  English  had  his  cutout  open  all  the 
way  and  the  car  must  have  sounded  Uke 
a  battery  in  action  as  it  skitted  along. 

We  halted  there  for  dinner,  and  the 
contents  of  the  car  were  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated for  the  first  time.  They  had 
stocked  the  car  at  Columbus,  and  whoever 
did  the  stocking  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.  A  passing  infantryman  almost 
fainted  when  he  saw  English  produce  a 
real  orange  dm-ing  that  wayside  halt  at  El 
Villa.  The  townspeople  came  out  and 
stared  in  wonder  at  the  car.  A  dark- 
skinned  gill  of  not  to  exceed  sixteen  years 
of  age,  with  a  Madonna-like  face  and 
wondi'ous  eyes,  peered  over  a  higli  waU  for 
a  few  moments  and  then  fled.  The  town 
dogs— flea-bitten  and  scabby — came  up 
growling  viciously,  but  scattered  at  a 
motion,  their  tail  between  their  legs. 

Beyond  the  town  of  El  Villa  was  a  small 
American  <^amp  pitclied  on  a  hillside,  and 
as  we  rolled  into  this  camp  a  small  appari- 
tion rose  from  the  ground. 

"Hello,"  said  the  apparition  lioUowly, 
"you  guys  got  any  salt?" 

Then  we  recognized  Dick  Evans,  one- 
time traffic  "cop"  in  El  Paso,  who  had 


gone  out  as  charioteer  of  a  runabout 
bearing  a  couple  of  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, which  had  stranded  near  El  ViUa. 
There  was  a  couple  weeks'  growth  of  beard 
on  Dick's  face  and  his  clothing  was  greasy 
and  grimy. 

He  had  been  there  some  time,  it  ap- 
peared, waiting  for  transportation  forward 
or  backward.  His  only  diversion  was 
meeting  passing  trucks  and  autos  and  pan- 
handling salt.  He  had  everything  but  salt. 
He  staked  the  flivver  to  what  little  oil  was 
left  in  his  crippled  car. 

"She  ain't  missed  a  Uck  since  I  left 
El  Paso,"  English  reassured  us  as  we 
crawled  over  Cruces  Pass  and  dropt  down 
into  the  valley  beyond. 

The  road  to  Namiquipa  began  to  change 
its  character  with  astounding  rapidity. 
There  would  be  long  stretches  where 
EngUsh  would  let  the  car  out  to  fifty  miles, 
and  then  again  would  come  miles  that 
ducked  and  dodged  and  twisted  and  turned 
in  and  out  of  mountain  passes  and  gorges 
dizzily. 

The  nose  of  the  machine  dove  downward 
into  a  deep  gulch  with  a  sputter  and  a  rattle, 
and  we  remarked  what  every  one  who  had 
passed  along  the  road  to  Namiquipa  has 
doubtless  remarked: 

"What  a  grand  place  this  would  be  for 
an  ambush." 

English  settled  back  with  an  expression 
of  supreme  contentment  on  his  face. 

"Listen  to  that,"  he  said  enthusiasti- 
cally. "She  ain't  missed  a  lick  since  I  left 
El  Paso,  I  teU  you." 

Eventually  they  came  to  the  American 
camp  in  the  plain  of  Namiquipa,  a  place 
of  endless  confusion  and  bustle.  The 
writer  describes  it  picturesquely: 

Scores  of  Mexican  men,  women,  and 
children  were  clustered  about  the  place. 
Scores  of  others  Avere  moving  through  the 
crowds  of  soldiers  offering  eggs  for  sale. 
They  carried  the  eggs  done  up  in  bandanna 
handkerchiefs.  On  an  adobe  waU  running 
along  an  irrigation  ditch  near  the  camp 
perched  a  lot  of  Mexican  children  with 
baskets  of  tortiUas  and  cakes  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Great  piles  o^  provisions, 
huge  drums  of  gasohne,  and  stacks  of  grain 
were  scattered  over  the  scene,  with  endless 
streams  of  soldiers  tugging  at  each  pile. 

EngUsh  brought  the  car  to  a  halt  and 
began  eying  the  stores  of  gasoline  hungi-ily. 
A  longing  look  comes  into  the  orbs  of  every 
chauffeur  connected  with  the  punitive 
expedition  when  he  sees  gasoline,  no  matter 
how  well  supplied  his  car  may  be  at  the 
moment. 

An  orderly  came  rushing  up  out  of  the 
medley  of  men  and  machinery  and  an- 
nounced that  the  staff  officers  of  the 
expedition  were  going  on.  The  colonel 
in  command  came  out  hurriedly  and 
shghtly  irritable. 

"You  can  follow  me,"  he  said  briefly, 
"but  you'd  better  have  enough  gasoline 
to  carry  you  tlu-ough.  You'll  have  to  take 
your  own  chance.  If  you  break  down, 
I'U  not  be  able  to  help  you." 

A  young  Bostonian  in  a  borrowed  car 
looked  a  trifle  worried. 

"Say,"  he  whispered,  "how  fur's  it  to  the 
l)lace?     I've  only  got  five  gallons  of  gas." 

With  an  air  of  superiority  we  informed 
him  he  could  not  make  it.  H  e  did  not  hav«i 
enough  of  the  necessary  ingredients.  It 
would  be  suicidal  for  him  to  attempt  it. 

"Well,  just  give  me  a  push  down  this 
hill  and  get  me  started,"   he  said.     "I'll 
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Is  the  Gas  Truck  the  Economic  Equal 
of  the  Electric  in  City  and  Suburb? 

City  and  suburb  is  the  key  to  that  question.  We  grant,  at  once,  its  Hghtfui 
field  to  the  gas  truck.  As  ivell  deny  the  gas  pleasure  car's  fitness  to  make 
long  runs  and  f eiv  stops  as  to  argue  against  the  gas  truck  in  its  logical  field. 


But  think  of  the  gas  truck  on  short  hauls  with 
many  stops. 

Does  the  chauffeur  stop  his  engine  while  the 
gas  truck  waits  for  the  traffic  man's  signal? 

The  electric  truck  consumes  no  power  except 
when  moving. 

And  when  the  traffic  man  gives  the  signal, 
which  truck  gets  under  way  first.'' 

Of  two  trucks — one  gas,  the  other  electric — 
started  at  the  same  time  over  a  short  haul  in 
congested  traffic  with  many  stops,  the  electric 
will  lead  the  way  home  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Tires  and  "fuel"  are  big  items  in  trucking.  On 
electrics  tires  generally  outrun  their  guaranteed 
mileage — and  gasoline  is  going  up  fast. 

The  dependence  you  can  put  in  your  trucks 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  their  economy.  During  the 
first  three  years — the  best  years  in  a  gas  truck's 
life — the  average  gas  truck  is  out  of  commission 
more  than  twice  as  many  days  per  year  as  a  G.  V. 
Electric. 

You'll  understand  why  if  you'll  compare  the 


complicated  mechanism  of  a  gas  engine  with  the 
simple  motor  of  an  electric — about  as  complex  as 
an  electric  fan. 

These  statements  are  not  mere  generalities — 
every  one  has  been  worked  out  time  and  again  in 
practically  every  kind  of  business  during  the 
fifteen  years  we've  been  making  G.  V.  Electric 
Trucks. 

The  results  we  can  quote  you  are  not  claims, 
they  are  the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  cost 
expert's  columns. 

We  can  prove  to  you  that,  in  85%  of  all  city 
and  suburban  trucking,  the  G.  V.  Electric  Trucks 
are  the  most  economical — the  most  efficient. 

If  we  couldn't  do  so,  how  could  we  have  over 
22%  of  all  the  motor  trucks  in  New  York  City? 
You  knowwhat  it  means  to  try  to"get"  New  York. 

Our  records  of  performance  cover  75  industries 
and  15  years.  They  probably  contain  figures 
that  apply  to  your  business.  They  are  yours — 
for  the  asking.  Just  tell  us  your  line  of  business 
and  see  if  we  can't  ^ave  you  money. 


Address:  Trades  Bureau  A 


GENERAL  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  Inc 

General  Office  and  Factory:  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
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New  York  '  Chicago 

Six  Models:  1,000  to  10,000  lbs.  capacity 
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Philadelphia  Boston 

Dealers  in  open  territory  are  invited  to  correspond 
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For  Tired  Feet 

Your  feet  get  tired  because 
there  is  an  unnatural  strain 
on  the  arch  and  muscles 
of  the  foot  caused  by  the 
shoes  you  wear. 

Wear  Coward  Shoes. 
Your  arch  will  be  sup- 
ported, your  muscles 
strengthened — and  you 
will  have  foot  comfort. 

For  Men,  Women  and 
Children. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
.  Mail  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 
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P_A  2  ^,_  A,  Cards,circnlars,book, paper 
r  X  n  TjPress$5.Larger$18.Rotary$60 
^y»  ^^Savemoney.  Printforothers, 
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^"  ^^  **^  Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
J  ^ST  V^  presses,TyPJ<;,cards,samples 
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Bran  Foods 


A  Morning 
Joy -Dish 

Millions  know  Pettijohn's  as  a 
luxury  dish,  made  from  soft,  flavory 
wheat. 

But  it's  more  than  that.  It  is  25 
per  cent  tender  bran  flakes. 

It  s  a  laxative.  It  aids  inner  clean- 
liness, good  health  and  good  cheer. 

It  is  made  for  joyous  living,  for 
keener  minds.  It  is  made  to  correct 
wrong  habits. 

Days  are  sunnier  when  begun 
with  Pettijohn's.  You  can  prove 
that  in  one  week. 

Pettifohnj 

Breakfast  Food 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

Soft,  flavory  wheat  in  flake  form,  hiding: 
25  per  cent  uiigrround  bran.  A  morning 
whole-wheat  dainty — 15c  per  package. 

Pettijohn's  Flour— a  bran-flaked  flour  for 
gems,  etc.—  2Sc  per  Xar^e  package.     (1275J 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago 


take  a  ('banco.      [   won't  stop  agfaiii  after 
1  gel  going." 

A  sqiuKi  of  soldier.s  went  to  his  rescue 
ami  gave  his  ear  a  prod  which  sent  it 
skipping  clown  the  declivity.  There  were 
a  rush  and  a  kah-chug  as  the  other  cars 
tlipped  past,  and  we  were  off  in  a  bunch. 

"Listen  to  that,"  EngUsh  was  saying 
I)roudly  as  we  swept  down  a  hill  toward  a 
river  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  camp. 
"She  ain't  missed  a  lick  yet." 

With  a  watery  swish  the  car  entered  the 
stream,  hub  -  deep,  throwing  showers  of 
water  high  in  the  air  on  either  side.  8he 
got  over  the  baptismal  hazard  all  right  and 
was  snatching  a  foothold  on  the  other 
bank  when  suddenly — blung!  There  was 
a  jarring  sound,  and  the  machine  came  to  a 
dull,  sickening  halt. 

"Well,  I'll  be  d— d!"  said  English. 
"You  know  that's  the  only  thing  I've 
been  afraid  of  .since  we  left." 

"What's  that?"  we  inquired,  with  some 
apprehension. 

"Why,  a  busted  axle,"  said  Enghsh. 
"Ain't  that  h—?" 

We  said  it  was,  and  even  as  we  were 
saying  it  there  were  a  watery  swash  and 
swush,  hard-a-lee,  and  a  furious  gurgle 
and  a  noise  of  scattering  stones,  and  there 
floated  past  us  the  httle  flivver  with  the 
Bostonian  at  the  helm. 

He  saw  us  through  a  mist  of  water  and 
emotion,  and  he  started  to  stop,  but  we 
motioned  at  himto  keep  going. 

"Good  luck,"  we  yelled,  and  he  nodded 
his  head.  Afterward  he  said  he  thought 
we  had  asked  him  if  he  liked  the  scenery. 

"A  nervy  guy,"  commented  English, 
admiringly.  "I  hope  he  gets  through," 
which  hope,  we  must  add,  was  fulfilled. 

The  most  joyful  joy-ride  is  hable  to  have 
a  sad  ending.  The  correspondents  went  on, 
partly  by  com'tesy  of  the  tail-board  of  a 
motor-truck,  partly  in  the  divers  ways  that 
the  stranded  have  of  mastering  then-  fate. 
Of  the  story  of  the  great  one-day  ride  there 
remains  notliing  but  this  rather  pathetic 
epilog: 

At  the  tumble-down  'dobe  jacnl,  some- 
where on  the  road  to  Namiquipa,  stands 
that  nifty-looking  little  automobile,  its 
engine  as  mute  as  the  harp  in  Tara's  halls, 
and  its  back  end  bogged  down  until  it 
rests  lightly  but  firmly  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a  very  leg-weary  little  automobile, 
and  most  hkely  it  isn't  as  nifty -looking  as 
when  it  started  down  the  road  to  Nami- 
quipa that  one  proud  day.  The  last  we 
saw  of  it  a  host  of  naked  Mexican  children 
were  erawUng  over  it. 

There  were  a  lot  of  Mexican  women 
around  the  weary  httle  automobile,  too, 
when  we  viewed  the  remains  for  the  last 
time.  AU  of  them  were  grinding  corn,  and 
some  of  them  were  combing  their  long 
black  hair  in  the  sunlight,  but  all  of  them 
were  adding  then  googoo  glances  to  the 
general  survey  of  the  car. 

In  the  center  of  the  group,  figuratively 
picking  at  the  cover-hd,  sat  11.  L.  English, 
of  El  Paso.  He  was  muttering  something 
about  a  broken  axle  or  a  dislocated  car- 
bui'eter,  or  some  other  auto  casualty,  in 
his  best  ehaufl'eur-ese  as  we  depart(>d, 
occasionally  interrui)ting  his  discourses 
long  enough  to  yell  at  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Knglish  speaks  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage with  great  facility  aiul  lung-power. 
He  can  shout  "  \' anion"  as  loud  as  any 
traveler  along  the  road  to  Namiquipa.     He 


can  make  his  wants  known  to  the  Mexican 
public  without  any  difficulty.  His  wants 
when  we  left  him  seemed  simple  enough. 
All  he  wanted  was  a  new  left  rear  axle. 
The  nearest  left  rear  axle  was  approxi- 
mately 250  miles  away  as  the  carrion-crow 
flies. 

He  is  still  there  at  this  writing.  Frag- 
mentary reports  of  him  stray  down  the 
road  to  Namiquipa  with  every  heavy- 
footed  infantry  detachment  that  comes 
kicking  up  the  powdery  dust  and  with 
every  cavalry  troop  that  boots  its  fagged 
mounts  toward  the  southern  hiUs.  It  is 
said  his  audience  is  growing  day  by  day. 
Some  say  he  has  set  up  light  housekeeping 
under  the  car.  Others  express  the  opinion 
he  will  be  running  for  alcalde  of  the  district 
before  long.  

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  GENIUS 

u  ^1  THAT  do  I  get  for  this':"'  asked  the 
*  *  poet,  tendering  some  rather-worse- 
than-usual  verse  to  the  late  Henry  Cuyler 
Bunner.  "J^ifty  yards  start!"  replied  the 
author  of  "Short  Sixes."  Robert  H. 
Davis,  who  vouches  for  this  story,  de- 
clares that  90  per  cent,  of  the  manuscripts 
that  thousands  of  Americans  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  magazines  are  rejected 
because  they  are  not  interesting.  In  a 
symposium  appearing  in  TJie  Bookman, 
entitled,  "Why  Are  Manuscripts  Re- 
jected?" many  other  editors  echo  the 
same  statement.  "Every  editor  knows," 
exclaims  The  Outlook,  "that  the  majority 
of  articles  received  are  easily  classed,  al- 
most at  a  glance,  as  undesirable."  To  the 
beginner  tliis  may  sound  more  dishearten- 
ing than  it  really  is.  Hardly  one  of  all  the 
editors  who  contribute  to  this  discussion 
fails  to  emphasize  first  and  foremost  the 
fact  that  every  capable  and  cle\er  editor 
is  searching  daily,  hotu-ly,  and  indefatigably 
for  the  "newcomer" — the  man  or  woman, 
as  yet  unknown,  who  can  wTite  desirable 
articles  or  stories.  They  insist^,  in  chorus, 
that  when  the  editor  makes  a  mistake  and 
"  t  urns  down  "  a  good  story,  he  and  he  alone 
is  tiie  injured  party.  And  he  seeks  by 
every  known  means  to  avoid  that  injury-. 
For  the  sake  of  the  one  good  story  by  a 
new  author  that  he  ma3'  And,  he  wades 
tlu-ough  many  reams  of  manuscripts  that 
are,  some  of  them,  unfit  on  the  very  face 
of  them,  that  deal  -ftith  subjects  not  suited 
to  his  periodical,  or  else  are  but  the  echo 
of  other  articles  or  stories  already  pub- 
lished by  him  in  sufficient  profusion. 
There  are  other  reasons,  too,  for  the  unfit- 
ness of  a  numuscript.  W.  F.  Bigelow,  of 
Good  Houtte  keeping,  enumerates  eleven. 
One  that  many  editors  mention  is  lack  of 
"charm."  Too  few  of  the  million  or  so 
l)eople  in  this  country  who  are  writing  for 
tile  magazines  put  uidividuality  into  their 
work,  still  fewer  attempt  originality.  This 
fact  has  caused  George  .Jean  Nathan  and 
H.  L.  Mencken,  of  Sniorl  Set,  to  elaborate 
a  "litany,"  by  which  they  seek  to  abide 
in  all  emergencies.    This  runs  as  follows: 

From   stories   in    which    a   rising  young 
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The  High  Price  of  Gasoline  is  Only  an  Item 
Compared  with  Your  Excess  Tire  Cost 


IT  IS  interesting  to  see 
the     whole     thinu; 
worked  out  in  figures. 

The  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  reports  the  yearly 
production  of  tires  in  this 
country  as  worth  S146,- 
411,692. 

A  recent  investisration 
by  a  well  known  authority, 
of  tire  mileatre  on  forty 
different  makes  of  car, 
shows  that  the  average  ser- 
vice to  the  set  of  tires  is 
less  than  4,750  miles. 

The  Franklin  Car  de- 
livered to  its  owners  last 
year  an  average  of  9, 6 JO 
iniles  to  the  set  of  tires. 

If  the  average  car  were 
designed  to  give  the  public 
the  same  tire  mileage  as 
the  Franklin  Car,  the 
motorists  of  America 
would  save  from  their  tire 
bills  not  less  than  Seventy- 
two  Million  Dollars  a  year. 

The  whole  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  average  tire  never  gets  a  chance  to 
live  out  its  normal  life. 

It  is  pounded  out  of  service  by  road 
shock. 

Roads  are  rough. 

Every  rut  causes  a  side  blow. 

Every  change  in  the  speed  of  a  car 
throws  strain  on  the  tires. 

The  car  lacks  flexibility.    It  hammers 


Here  is  a  demonstration  of  a  Franklin  discovery  that  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  engineering  world.  The  photograph  shows  the  experi- 
ment conducted  before  the  Engineering  Students  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  diagonal  front  and  rear  wheels  were  run  upon 
blocks  of  wood  one  foot  in  height.  The  spark  plugs  were  removed  from 
the  motor  and  the  engine  turned  over  freely  by  hand,  showing  the 
absolute  elimination  of  distortion  and  strain  in  the  drive  line,  which 
Franklin  flexibility  makes  possible  even  under  the  most  strenuous  road 
conditions.  Notice  that  the  body  is  in  an  entirely  horizontal  position. 
All  the  distortion  is  taken  up  in  the  springs,  the  flexible  frame  and  the 
supports  of  the  various  mechanical  units. 


its  dead  weight  down  on  the  tire — and 
these  blows  delivered  to  the  tire  through 
the  rigid  construction  of  the  car,  bruise 
the  rubber  and  the  tire  fabric. 

Everywhere  in  engineering  circles  the 
Franklin  is  known  as  the  car  of  scientific 
light  weight  and  flexibility. 

Its  wood  frame,  its  full  elliptic  springs, 
its  rear  axle  drive  through  the  springs, 
its  freedom  from  torque  and  strut  rods 


— every  unit  is  constructed 
to  cushion  road  shock. 

The  result  is  long  life 
for  the  Franklin  Car — 

An  easy  riding  quality 
never  equalled — 

Twenty  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  and  a  tire 
milea<j:e  for  the  Franklin 
owner  that  is  double  what 
the  average  motorist  gets. 

Why  should  a  motorist 
get  only  twelve  miles  from 
a  gallon  of  gasoline,  buy  a 
new  set  of  tires  very  four 
thousand  miles  and  a  new 
car  every  year. 

Here  and  there  various 
solutions  are  proposed — 
including  Congressional 
action  to  make  the  price  of 
gasoline  suit  everybody. 

To  the  practical  minded 
man  we  say  this: — 

This  is  a  personal  matter 
for  your  individual  action. 
Go  to  the  Franklin  dealer  and  get 
him  to  show  you  the  saving  in  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  Franklin  in  comparison 
with  any  other  car  in  America  or  Europe 
— no  matter  what  the  price  of  gasoline 
or  what  the  price  of  tires. 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Roadster  —  tmoo,    F.   O.    B. 

Syrticuse,  N.  Y.  Actual  Scale 

Wfighl,  •JSKe  pounds 


Touring  Car--$i;i50.  F.O.B. 

Syracuse, N .  V .  AcfualScaU 

IVeighl.  ■.'(.'")  pounds 


IT 

■III  JF'  1  L^.q 

0 

iidjiiii liBlM  III  ill       ML        ■■— 

""^j/f^  ■  •  .^^^     "^'^K              ■  ^^^f^^Hf^^^^^'-- - . . 

iJggiligigiHldHBMHHAiMiMdB^ 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  what  Franklin  flexibility  means  in  driving  over  rough  roads,  here  is  the  Franklin  car  being  driven  by 
W.  F.  Lentz,  over  the  bare  ties  of  the  Bay  Shore  Trestle  at  Norfolk,  Virginia  nine  hundred  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  above  the 
ground  level  and  with  a  six  per  cent,  grade  at  each  end.  The  Franklin  tire  mileage  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  not  for  the  Franklin 
flexibility.  The  Franklin  chassis  is  not  trussed  and  tied  and  held  rigid.  Road  shocks  cannot  reach  the  passengers.  They  are 
dissipated  by  the  full  elliptic  springs  and  the  Franklin  construction. 
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TH  E  United  States  Army  and  the  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 
united  to  produce  the  Jeffery  Quad,  the  truck  that  drives,  brakes  and  steers 

on  all  four  wheels.     It  represents  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  most  practical  and  most  diffi- 
cult— that  of  obtaining  extraordinary  and  ordinary  service  at  low  cost. 


The  arrny  engineers  demanded  a  tnick  that  •would  consume  as  little  gasoline 
as  possible.    The  Jeffery  engineers  fitted  the  Quad  with  the  duplex  governor 
— the  "automatic  chauffeur" — which  automatically  regulates  the  supply  of  fuel 
necessary  to  maintain  any  given  speed  over  any  kind  of  road  or  trail. 
The  army  engineers  demanded  easy  replaceability  of  parts.     The  Jeffery  en- 
gineers made  the  front  and  rear  parts  of  the  truck  duplicates  of  each  other- 
and  easily  accessible. 
The  army  engineers  demanded  a  truck  that  could  go  anywhere  a  four  mule 


team  could  go.    The  Jeffery  engineers  applied  the  power  to  all  four  wheels  and 
used  M.  &  S.  Locking  Differentials  to  make  the  drive  positive  to  each  wheel. 
And  the  Quad  goes  through  hub-deep  mud,  through  sand  and  snow,  and  over 
Keemingly  impassable  mountain  trails. 
168  have  already  gone  to  Mexico  to  supplement 
the  50  previously  in  army  service.    In  every- 
thing the  demands  for  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary service  at  low  cost  are  met  successfully. 


Business  has  not  been  behindhand  in  utilizing  what  the  army  helped  to  develop.  Today  the  Jeffery  Quad  is  employed  in 
every  conceivable  private  enterprise — from  penetrating  tlie  formerly  inaccessible  wastes  of  Death  Valley,  to  making  deliveries 
in  the  narrow  alleys  of  crowded  cities.  3,500  of  them  have  been  built  and  put  in  service  in  all  fields  in  two  years — a  record 
never  approached  by  any  other  truck  of  simiUtr  capacity.     For  further  particulars  address 

The  Thomas  B.Jeffery'Company 

Main    Office    and    Works,     Kenosha,     Wisconsia 
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district  attorney  "  gets  the  dead-wood  on  " 
a  burly  political  boss  named  Terrence 
O'Flaherty,  and  then  falls  in  love  with 
ISIignon,  his  daughter,  and  has  to  let 
him  go ;  and  from  stories  in  which  a  married 
lady,  just  about  to  sail  for  Capri  with  her 
husband's  old  Corpsbruder,  is  dissuaded 
from  her  pm-pose  by  the  news  that  her 
husband  has  lost  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  Wall  Street  and  is  on  his  way 
home  to  weep  on  her  shoulder;  and  from 
one-act  plays  in  which  young  CorneUus 
Van  Suydam  comes  home  from  the  Club 
at  11:55  p.m.  on  Christmas  eve,  dismisses 
Dodson,  his  man,  with  the  compliments 
of  the  season,  and  draws  up  his  chair 
before  the  open  fire  to  dream  of  his  girl, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  entrance 
of  Maxwell,  the  starWng  burglar,  and  for 
the  scene  in  which  Maxwell's  little  daugh- 
ter, Fifi,  following  liim  up  the  fire-escape, 
pleads  with  him  to  give  up  his  e^nl  courses; 
and  from  poems  about  the  war  in  which 
it  is  argued  that  thousands  of  joung  men 
will  be  killed  before  it  is  over,  and  that  their 
mothers  wiU  regret  to  hear  of  it;  and  from 
essays  of  a  sweet  and  whimsical  character, 
in  which  the  author  refers  to  himself  as 
"we,"  and  ends  by  quoting  Bergson, 
Washington  Irving,  or  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox; 
and  from  epigrams  based  on  puns,  good 
or  bad;  and  from  stories  beginning  "It 
was  the  autumn  of  the  year  1950";  and 
from  stories  embodying  quotations  from 
Omar  KJiayj'am,  and  full  of  a  mellow 
pessimism;  and  from  stories  in  which  the 
gay  nocturnal  Hfe  of  the  Latin  Quarter  is 
described  by  an  author  living  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  and  from  stories  of  thought-trans- 
ference, mental  healing,  and  haunted 
houses;  and  from  newspaper  stories  in 
which  a  cub  reporter  solves  the  mystery 
of  the  Snodgrass  murder  and  is  promoted 
to  dramatic  critic  on  the  field,  or  in  which 
a  city  editor  who  smokes  a  corn-cob  pipe 
falls  in  love  with  a  sob-sister;  and  from 
stories  about  trained  nurses,  young  drama- 
tists, baseball-players,  heroic  locomotive- 
engineers,  settlement-workers,  clergymen, 
yeggmen,  cowboys,  Italians,  employees  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  great 
detectives;  and  from  stories  in  which  the 
dissolute  son  of  a  department-store  owner 
tries  to  seduce  a  working-girl  in  his  father's 
employ,  and  then  goes  on  the  water-wagon 
and  marries  her  as  tribute  to  her  virtue; 
and  from  stories  in  which  the  members 
of  a  yachting  party  are  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  niece 
of  the  owner  of  the  yacht  falls  in  love  with 
the  boson;  and  from  manuscripts  ac- 
companied by  documents  certifying  that 
the  incidents  and  people  described  are  real 
tho  cleverly  disguised;  and  from  authors 
who  send  in  saucy  notes  when  their 
offerings  are  returned  with  insincere  thanks, 
and  from  lady  authors  who  appear  with 
satirical  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
low,  raffish  rogues  who  edit  rival  magazines 
— good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Munsei/s,  claims  that 
only  the  authors  who  have  succeeded  know 
the  cost  of  success,  and  those  whose  MSS^ 
come  ever  back  to  them  unaccepted, 
seem  never  to  be  aware  of  the  causes  of 
their  unpopularity.  The  unsuccessful 
are  apt  to  rail,  but,  we  are  assured,  many 
of  the  "successes"  are  far  more  astonished 
at  their  own  "luck"  than  are  any  of  their 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Davis  enumerates  a 
few  of  greater  lights  in  modern  literature 
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See  that  second  hand  is  at  bottom  of  dial,  as  in  every  Gruen  Verithin,  which  indi- 
cates full-size  movement.  When  up  towards  center,  it  means  thinness  is  obtained 
by  inserting  lady's  size  movement  in  man's  size  case. 

reseniixK)  UAo  new^  Octatfun  Model 

an  ^exceptional  value  ai  $  ^O^ 


Here  is  a  watch  of  real  distinction.  To 
that  beautiful  thinness  for  which  the  Gruen 
Verithin  is  famous,  has  been  added  a  new 
charm  in  the  shape  of  the  case. 

No.  04 — Ultra  (better  than  25  year)  14k: 
gold  filled,  $40. 

No.  044 — Heavy  14k  solid  gold  Octathin 
case,  $75. 

The  movement  is  the  genuine,  original 
GRUEN  VERITHIN,  17  jewel,adjusted 
to  five  positions  temperature  and  isochron- 
ism — the  thinnest  durable  watch  made. 

GRUEN  VERITHIN  movements,  with  the 
trade  mark  PREC ISION  engraved  on  the  plates 
guaranteed  to  come  within  Observatory  time  re- 
quirements— in  heavy  14k  soUd  gold  Octathin 
case — priced  as  follows: 

No.  043 — 1 7  jeWel  Precision $90 

No.  042 — 19  jewel  Precision $100 

No.  041 — 2 1  jewel  Precision $125 

No.  041 X — 21  jewel  Extra  Precision $165 

In  green  gold  14k 
case,  $10  extra. 
Louis  XIV  dial- 
platinized    or    gilt. 


with  14k  solid  gold  raised  numerals  on  any  of 
the  above  watches,  Is  extra. 

See  the  Certificate  of  Real  Value 

Under  the  "Gruen-Special-Service-System"  the 
guarantee  certificate  in  the  box  is  made  out  in 
owner's  name,  with  the  agency's  and  maker's 
signatures  attached  after  the  watdi  is  sold. 
No.  C730 — The  Gruen  "Octathin"  Wristlet,  as 
illustrated  below,  in  2S-year  gold  filled  case,  $25. 
In  14k  sohd  gold  case,  $50. 

Go  see  the  Gruen  Octathin  at  the  leading  jewel- 
ers in  your  city.  If  they  are  out  of  it,  write  us, 
specifying  the  model  in  which  you  are  particu- 
larly interested,  and  mentioning  your  jeweler's 
name,  and  we  will  arrange  for  you  to  see  it. 
Other  "Gruen  Verithin"  models,  $2$  to  I2S0. 
Gruen  Ladies'  Watches,  Wristlets  or  Sautoirs, 
$25  to  $250.  The  Dietrich  Gruen,  the  world's 
finest  pocket  timepiece,  $265  to  |6so. 

Write  for  "One  Word  from  a  Woman's  Lips," 
a  booklet  on  watches  and  watchmaking  every- 
one should  read  before  buying  a  timepiece. 

THE  GRUEN  WATCH  MFG.  CO. 

"Makers  of  the  famous  CriienWalches  since  1874" 
31  Government  Square 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Factories:  Cincinnali,  and 

Madre-Biel,  Switzerland. 

Canadian  Branch, 

Toronto.  Ontario. 


Traffic  Managers 

f35MI00 
AWeek 


' ''XJ 


This 
Isyourgreat^ 
opportunity  to 
qualify  for  a  position 
of  importance.  Rightnow 
thousands  of  large  shippers 
and  all  railroads  need  Traffic  Experts. 

Become  a  Traffic  Man 

Recently  enacted  railroad  and  Interstate  Commerce 
regulations  necesbitato  trained  Traffic  flprciaUsts. 
The  need  is  creater  than  tho  supply.  YOU  can 
qualify,  no  matter  what  your  work  is  now.  We 
make  It  easy— train  you  by  mail,  at  home,  fn  spare 
time,    payments  to  suit  you.  j 

"               for  poHsibilities  open  and  proof 
that  NOW  is  the  time  to  atart. 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY. 
Dept.  552-C Chicaso^  lllj 


time.     (Payments 

WRifE 


Complete  for  $2.25 

Every  play,  sonnet  and  poem  of 
the  great  master,  contained  in  a 
one- volume  library  which  makes 
every  work  instantly  accessible 
by  means  of  a  thumb-notch  title- 
index  —  a  new  and  exclusive 
feature  for  Shakespeare.  Share, 
in  a  profitable  and  inexpensive 
way,  in 

His  Tercentenary  Celebration 

by  getting  this  most  compact  Shakespeare,  with  biog- 
raphy and  criticism,  complete  glossary  and  index  to 
characters.  Now,  especially,  you  want  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  works  offered  so  completely  in 
this  unusual  and  handy  volume.  1094  thin-paper 
pages,  64  full-page  illustrations,  handsome  cloth 
binding,  with  thumb-index.     Prepaid,  $2.25. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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who  have  accepted  their  laurels  only  yni\x 
some  perturbation.    \\'e  read: 

It  will  surprize  some  of  yoii  to  know 
that  the  late  O.  Henry  went  to  his  gi-ave 
marveling  at  his  popularity. 

"Do  you  suppose  it  is  A\ase,"  said  he, 
"for  me  to  go  on  writing  short  stories? 
When  T  see  them  in  cold  type  they  seem 
awfully  shght  and  tliin  and  feeble." 

Montague  (Hass,  as  far.  back  as  1906, 
(old  a  friend  that  he  thought  of  giving 
literature  up  because  he  couldn't  make 
it  pay. 

"I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  sell  enough 
manuscripts.    It  is  \evy  discom-aging." 

The  author  of  "Potash  and  Perlmutter" 
Tvas  quite  serious  about  Ms  retirement. 
An  editor  who  believed  in  him  urged 
patience,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
him  some  special  work  along  with  sincere 
encouragement.  Well,  Glass  stayed,  and 
now  he  hates  to  take  the  money. 

As  late  as  Februaiy,  1914,  I  had  the 
pleasiu"e  of  introducing  Joseph  Conrad 
lo  Su"  Gilbert  Parker  in  the  Hotel  Savoy 
in  London.  To  then*  eternal  credit  both 
men  gi-eeted  each  other  with  a  kind  of 
homage  that  startled  me. 

The  next  day  Com-ad  told  me  that 
l^arker's  approbation  of  his  work  reminded 
him  of  the  first  time  the  late  E.  W.  Henley 
offered  laim  a  helping  hand.  "I  was  quite 
OA'erwhelmed,"  said  this  superman. 

Such  modesty  is  becoming.  I  some- 
times believe  it  is  the  sign  of  greatness. 

Irvin  Cobb  once  told  W.  W.  Jacobs 
in  London  that  he  hked  his  stories.  The 
author  of  "Dialstone  Lane  "  and  "Many 
Cai'goes"  actually  blushed  and  lost  his 
appetite.  He  thought  the  great  American 
humorist  was  "spoofing"  him. 

Anthony  Hope  told  me  with  his  own 
lips  that  he  ^vrote  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
more  or  less  as  a  joke.  Its  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  reading  pubUc  paralyzed 
its  author,  and  to  this  day  he  can  not 
see  why  it  shoidd  have  taken  the  EngHsh- 
speaking  world  by  storm. 

Greatness  as  a  rule  goes  hand  in  hand 
A\"ith  reluctance. 

For  three  daj^s  at  Hyeres,  France,  I 
played  golf  Auth  P].  PhilUps  OppenJieim. 
He  talked  about  everything  but  himself. 
1  succeeded  finally  in  getting  the  manu- 
script of  his  next  novel,  "The  Hillman." 

At  the  depot  his  last  request,  put  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  pitiful  appeal,  was: 

"Tell  me,  why  do  you  want  my  work? 
America  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  What 
is  the  reason?" 

"Possibly,"  I  replied,  "it  is  because 
you  think  like  them  instead  of  for  them." 

"It  is  all  veiy  amazing  to  me,"  he 
continued.  "I  wonder  they  do  not  get 
tii'ed  of  me." 

Well,  America  won't,  get  tired  of  Oppen- 
heim  tmtil  he  gets  tired  of  Americ;a. 
I     I  don't  suppose  Irvin  Cobb  will  forgive 
me  for  this,  but  1  once  asked  Mm  why  h(; 
tiu'ned  out  fiction  so  rapidly. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  Paducah  marvel, 
lifting  all  embargoes  in  confidence,  "the 
public  are  going  to  wake  up  some  day  and 
dismiss  me.  This  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
I  propose  to  take  it  while  they  are  not 
looking.     It's  now  or  never." 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  after  having 
written  several  excellent  short  stories, 
Avas  driven  by  her  friends  into  writing /i. 
novel.  Later  she  coutemplattxl  giving 
up  her  writing  altogether.  The  public 
wouldn't  permit  it. 

Fanny  Hurst,  after  selling  a  few  manu- 


scripts to  New  York  editors,  seriously 
contemplattnl  returning  to  St.  Louis  and 
the  journalistic  life.  Destiny  upset  that 
plan. 

Edwin  Lefevi'e,  with  whom  I  am  fairly 
friendly,  told  me  that  every  time  he  saw 
one  of  his  manuscripts  in  cold  type  he 
was  sorry  he  hadn't  rewTitten  it.  Is  he 
modest?     Well,  no.     Intelligent?     Yes. 

Rex  Beach  some  day  expects  to  revise 
his  novels  and  bring  out  a  corrected  edition. 
Tliat's  what  he  says. 

Whenever  George  Barr  McCutcheon 
hands  out  a  copy  of  any  of  Ms  books  he 
apologizes  for  the  mistakes  it  contains. 

James  Lane  Allen,  at  whose  feet  no  man 
may  sit  without  gleamng  something  of  great 
value,  once  remarked  to  the  writer: 

"Many  people  confuse  imaginative 
power  AAith  the  creative  faculty.  For 
example:  One  may  imagine  a  great  pie- 
tm-e  or  a  great  story;  but  he  who  creates 
the  great  pictm-e  or  the  great  story,  thus 
giving  it  existence,  is  greater  than  he  who 
only  imagines  it." 

In  private  ears  I  have  frequently 
breathed  tMs  doctrine  as  mine  own,  but 
for  the  public  eye  I  herewith  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  conclusion  of  James  Lane 
Allen. 

There  never  has  been  such  a  market 
for  good  fiction  as  there  is  to-day,  TMs 
is  the  golden  age  for  writers.  Any  man 
or  woman  with  an  on'ginal  idea,  or  even 
an  original  way  of  handUng  an  old  idea, 
can  sell  their  mamzscripts  as  fast  as  they 
can  turn  them  out. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  only 
seven  plots.  Rot!  There  are  only  eight 
notes  in  music,  but  whoever  said  there  are 
only  eight  tunes? 

The  habitat  of  fiction  has  been  pretty 
hard  Mt.  Jules  Verne  went  up  in  the 
air  as  far  as  anybody  could  go,  as  well 
as  under  the  sea.  Wells  went  into  the 
pseudo-scientific  world  to  the  limit.  Fly- 
ing-macMnes,  occultism,  i^henomena  of 
natiu-e,  tMnMng-macMnes,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, and  transmigi'ations  have  been  done 
without  reserve. 

There  still  remains  that  immortal  trinity 
without  which  no  fiction  can  possibly 
siu-vive — life,  and  love,  and  death.  These 
elements  can  be  injected  into  any  walk  of 
life,  used  with  or  without  paraphernalia, 
and  are  guaranteed  to  sm'\'ivo  in  any 
cUmate. 

"No  story  shoidd  go  to  the  discard  until 
every  magazine  in  the  country  has  an 
opportumty  to  reject  it,"  says  Ray  Long, 
of  The  Blue  Book,  The  Green  Booh,  and 
The  Red  Book.    He  continues: 

Because  I  believe  this  point  to  bo  of 
importance,  I  gained  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Balmer  to  tell  of  one  of  his 
experiences.  A  story  which  he  had  writlen 
was  rejected  by  seventeen  editors,  and 
accepted  by  tlui  eighteenth  at  the  highest 
pvu'e  IVlr.  Balmer  had  receivi^d  for  a  short 
story  up  to  that  time.  In  addition,  it 
produced  an  order  for  foiu*  stories  aloTig 
similar  lines.  Mr.  Balmer  has  absolute 
faith  in  Ms  own  work.  I  attribute  mucli 
of  his  success  to  that  factor.  He  is  in  a 
position  now  where  his  stories  are  sought 
in  advance  of  the  wi'iting,  but  bi^'ore 
that  condition  came  ho  spent  no  time 
trying  to  def  <n'mine  the  cause  for  rejections. 
If  a  manuscript  came  back,  he  devot(>d 
Ms  thought  to  decitUng  upon  the  m>xt 
editor  to  whom  it  should  be  sent. 

Theoretically,    an    ideal    system    would 


be  one  in  wMch  each  editor  wrote  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  detail  why  each  story  was 
rejected.  JVIr.  Balmer's  story  shows  how 
badly  tMs  would  work  in  practise.  If  any 
one  of  the  seventeen  editors  had  detailed 
why  he  rejected  that  story,  and  Mr.  Balmer 
had  changed  it  to  meet  the  criticisms,  he 
might  have  destroyed  the  story  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man  who  finally  accepted  it. 

But  an  ambitious  author  may,  Mr.  Long 
suggests,  go  even  fm-ther  than  tMs.  As 
we  read: 

Often  a  case  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
piirchase  of  a  "name"  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Red  Booh 
Magazine  we  made  a  feature  of  a  short  story 
by  Pelham  GrenviUe  Wodehouse.  We 
rejected  this  story  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  accepted  it  on  its  second  visit  to  our 
office.  Diiring  the  intervening  time  Mr. 
Wodehouse  had  two  serials  and  a  number 
of  short  stories  featm-ed  in  The  SaLurday 
Evening  Post. 

A  very  good  ease  of  a  manuscript  being 
rejected  without  reading,  the  writer  becom- 
ing famous,  and  the  first  magazine  pur- 
chasing the  old  stoi-y  because  of  that 
fame  could  be  made  from  these  facts. 
Instead,  the  explanation  is  simple.  At 
the  time  the  story  first  came  to  us  for 
consideration,  we  had  in  hand,  foiu"  others 
of  similar  lightness  in  the  teUing.  We  had 
no  use  for  another.  When  it  came  the 
second  time,  we  had  notMng  like  it  in  the 
office,  and  we  needed  something  of  the 
sort.  With  this  story  in  mind,  I  nught 
add  to  the  suggestion  in  my  first  para- 
graph: No  story  should  go  into  the  dis^ 
card  until  it  has  been  the  rounds  of  all  the 
magazines — and  then  gone  around  again. 


EXPLOSIVE  MELODY 

npRINITROTOLUOL  will  probably 
^  never  become  a  household  word. 
Apphed  to  one  of  the  deadhest  explosives 
known,  it  seems  a  trifle  inappropriat(>. 
Before  a  startled  citizen  could  say  of  the 
shell  falHng  at  his  side,  "That  is  Irini- 
trotoluol!  "  the  shell  would  have  exploderl 
and  notMng  bigger  than  a  monosyllable 
would  be  found  AvitMn  a  radius  of  a 
hunth-ed  yards  and  more.  But  consid- 
ering it  onomatopciMcally,  it  would  seem 
admhal)ly  suited  to  light  verse.  A  lullabj' 
or  folk-song,  for  instance.  TMs  possi- 
bility has  occm-red  to  "F.  A.  R.,"  who 
contributes  to  Don  Marquis's  column  in 
the  New  York  Ercning  Sun  a  cat<^hy  little 
"Volkshed"  written  on  tMs  theme.  It 
ruiis  as  follows: 

Sing  hoy!    ,Vnd  .siiig  hV>!    Gay  jUol tore  arc  wet 
Tiira  Uili.  lirra  lay,  tra  la  la  la  la  la. 
\V(i  play  hide  and  scok.  and  our  hearts  are  rare  free, 
'riddley-umpty-ttviunpty.  Inni-(umi)ty-ta-ta.; 
Wc  Hing  (o  the  hea\cns  this  gay  roiuidelay, 
O  Triii-il-tro-toluol-ohiol-ay. 

Hoy  noiiny!    Hoy  ninny!  onr  laiigli(<>r  is  light, 

Folderol-dix\  dt^rol-da,  d(>-rilw1a-da-da. 

.Vs  shii>s  and  their  passengers  sink  iii  the  night. 

Oh  wirni!    Oh  warra!     Hey  diddl(M^liun-da. 

O  raise  a  loud  pawn,  exultiiigly,  pray, 

To  Trin-it-tro-toluol-oluol-ay. 

Bo  merry!    Bo  merry!    In  swoot  rougish  glee — 

O  hiUa,  O  hUla— O  lu-lullaby. 

liOt  us  wateh  the  wee  habitus  in  gi'ip  o'  the  se^i. 

Sing  by-low,  bal>ykin.  by-Iow-by-by. 

Then  hoch  for  tin-  ICaiser  and  hoeh  too  for  l-'ay? 

And  Trin-it.-tro-toluol-oluol-ay. 


* 
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Can  Your  Car  Do  This? 


This  car,  under  its  own  power, 
climbed  an  open  Jack  Knife  bridge 
in  Chicago. 

This  extraordinary  feat  is  possible 
only  on  account  of  the  Stewart 
Vacuum  System,  with  which  the 
car  was  equipped. 

A  car  without  one  could  not  do  it. 

With  the  old  gravity  system  of 
gasoline  feed, your  car  is  dead  when- 
ever your  carburetor  is  higher  than 
your  gasoline  tank. 

The  pressure  system  requires  end- 
less bothersome  hand  pumping  and 
constant  attention — and  when  most 
needed  it  often  fails. 


Every  car  equipped  with  a 
Stewart  Vacuum  System  is  abso- 
lutely sure  of  a  perfect,  positive 
and  automatic  flow  of  gasoline  to 
the  carburetor  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

The  Stewart  Vacuum  System 
will  also  save  from  10%  to  20%  on 
gasoline  bills,  which  is  a  big  factor 
nowadays. 

It  is  used  by  ovei"  60%  of  all  car 
manufacturers  as  standard  equip- 
ment. 

See  that  the  Stewart  Vacuum 
System  is  on  the  next  car  you 
buy. 

No  car  is  better  than  its  accessories 


If  you  are  not  going  to  buy  a  new 
car  this  year,  bring  your  old  car 
up  to  date  by  installing  a  Stewart 
Vacuum  System. 

It  can  be  readily  installed  on  any 
car  now  in  use. 

Price  $10 — complete. 

If  the  next  car  you  ouy  is 
equipped  with  Stewart  Products 
you  will  get  the  utmost  pleasure, 
safety  and  all  around  value  for  your 
money.  Insist  on  a  Stewart  Warn- 
ing Signal,  Stewart  Tire  Pump, 
Stewart  Speedometer  and  Stewart 
Vacuum  System.  They  will  cost 
you  nothing  extra. 


Stewart  Products  for  Sale  by  Accessory  Dealers,  Automobile  Dealers  and  Garages — Everywhere 

The  Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.  '*'""?]^!ji"prinS"tfes'*'°"* 


Warner 
Auto-Meter 
$50  to  $200 


Stewart 

Hand  Operated 

Warning  Signal  $3.50 


Stewart 

Motor  Driven 

Warning  Signal  $6 


Stewart 

Tire  Pumpl 

$12 


Stewart 

Speedometer 

$25  up 
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Mill-Type  Building. 


Build  Quickly  at  a  Saving 

You  can  order  an  Austin  Standard  Factory-Building 
without  fear  of  high  prices  or  slow  delivery.  We 
guarantee  you  against  both.  With  standard  plans  ready 
and  standard  construction-units  pre-fabricated,  we 
build  quickly  and  well.  And  we  can  save  you  money, 
because  materials  at  last  year's  prices  are  in  stock  or 
under  contract. 


The  building  illustrated  above  is  a 
type  we  have  duplicated  over  and 
over,  from  Rhode  Island  to  Califor- 
nia. We  know  just  how  to  build  it  in 
the  shortest  time,  most  economically, 
without  detriment  to  its  quality.  It 
may  be  any  size,  in  multiples  of  2o 
feet  one  way  and  i6  feet  the  other. 
And  it  is  a  quality-building — concrete 
foundations,brick  walls, steel  columns 
and  girders,  "Fenestra"  steel  sash, 
yellow  pine  sub-floors  and  beams, 
maple  floors,  sprinklers,  "Barrett 
Specification"  roof. 


There  are  six  other  types  of  Austin 
Standard  Factory-Buildings  —  three 
types  that  we  can  construct  in  30 
working-days,  and  two  in  60  working- 
days.  One  of  them  will  fill  your  needs 
— and  give  you  quality  in  quick  time 
at  low  cost.  Plans  and  specifications 
are  ready,  with  basic  costs  figured. 
Construction-units  are  pre-fabricated, 
ready  for  quick  assembly  on  your 
land.  Write  us  stating  present  needs 
as  definitely  as  possible;  or  prepare 
for  future  needs  by  sending  for  gen- 
eral information. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 
14232  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

Please  send  me  illustrations'aiid  brief 
specifications  of  Austin  Standard  Fac- 
tory-Buildings. 

Signed .> 

By 

Address 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridgeport,  Conn.       Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.      Jackson,  Mich. 

Export  Representative:  John  Bennett  Bissell.  Inc. 
SO  Broad  Street,  New  York 


lllllilllllilllllliilllllllilililillillllilllilllll^ 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.    152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


R 


OCK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


:^, 


By  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  are, 

how  cared  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 

rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  listof  allthe 

best  flowers  for  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 

and  cultural  notes.   A  beautifully  colored  book  of 

almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  color 

photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-tones 

and   numerous  sketches.      Large 

12mo.  cloth  bound.  J2.00  net;  by 

mail  J2.12. 

Funk  &  Wajfnalls 
CoinpHny 

354-360  Fourth 
Avenue 

New  York,  S.  \. 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Stains 
Forman  &•  Light,  Architects,  40  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 

Stain  Your  Shingles 

Sidings,  Trimmings,  and  all  other  outside 
woodwork,  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  soft,  rich  and  transparent,  and  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  the  grain  instead  of  covering  it  up  with 
a  "painty"  coating.  The  stains  cost  less  than  half  as 
much  as  paint,  and  the  labor  cost  of  putting  them  on 
is  also  one-half  less.  They  are  made  of  the  strongest 
and  most  lasting  colors,  and  Creosote,  "the  best  wood 
preservative  known,"  which  protects  your  woodwork 
from  decay. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over 
the  country.  Send  for  stained  wood 
samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 
7  Oliver  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


"STEAM-ROLLING"  IN  A  BLIZZARD 

*1pHE  "steam-roller"  that  has  gone 
-••  through  the  Caucasus,  accomplished 
the  fall  of  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  and  lesser 
strongholds,  and  is  pressing  on  toward 
ErzLngan,  has  not  had  an  easy  road  to 
travel.  The  Russian  success,  which  we 
are  told  is  also  partly  an  Armenian  success, 
has  been  effected  at  fearful  cost  and  effort, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  one  Russian 
oflBcer  whose  story  of  the  march  on  Er- 
zerum is  quoted  by  The  New  Armenia 
(New  York).  This  fortnightly  magazine 
is,  by  the  way,  the  publication  in  which 
first  appeared  Hadji  Aonoullah  Mahdi 
Bey's  remarks  on  "Germany's  Account 
with  Islam,"  on  page  1284  of  The  Litekaky 
Digest  for  May  6,  which  we  quoted  from 
the  Tokyo  Far  East.  The  officer's  story 
of  the  Russians'  descent  from  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  before  Keprikeoy  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

We  held  a  position  on  the  summit  of 

Mount    ,    which    rises    nearly   eleven 

thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Every  morn- 
ing there  was  a  strong  wind,  which  drove 
before  it  masses  of  snow,  and  drifted 
up  our  positions  to  a  depth  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet.  Our  shelters,  huts,  and 
kitchens  were  aU  buried  in  snow.  The 
wind  was  so  fierce  that  most  of  our  huts 
were  almost  blown  to  pieces,  tho  they 
were  held  together  by  wire. 

This  blizzard  lasted  for  days,  for  weeks, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  huts 
clear.  If  you  shifted  one  spadeful  of  snow, 
as  hkely  as  not  the  wind  would  fling  into 
its  place  two  or  three  times  the  quantity. 
For  whole  days  together  we  were  dependent 
on  artificial  light.  No  one  so  much  as 
thought  of  warm  food  during  those  days. 
Not  only  were  our  kitchens  buried  in  snow, 
but  we  had  no  other  means  of  heating 
water.  The  hurricane  howled  and  whistled 
through  our  earth  huts,  and  prevented 
us  from  lighting  the  stoves  which  had  been 
placed  in  them.  If  one  of  them  was 
lighted  the  wind  fiUed  the  hut  with  smoke, 
and  the  door  had  to  be  opened' to  prevent 
suffocation.  Om-  lairs  grew  damp,  cold, 
and  cheerless. 

The  position  became  critical.  The  wind 
grew  colder.  Our  men  were  cut  off  from 
the  surrounding  world  by  impenetrable 
walls  of  snow.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
hope  of  rescue.  But  duty — that  great 
word — kept  us  up,  and  not  the  sound  of 
a  complaint  or  reproach  was  heard.  At 
last  we  got  orders  to  leave  our  biurows 
above  the  clouds  and  descend  into  the 
valley.  We  began  the  incredibly  difficult 
task  of  finding  our  way  down  precipices 
coated  thickly  -with  snow.  The  men  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  single  file  in  long 
chains,  forcing  their  way  through  the  deep 
snow  with  their  chests.  From  time  to 
time  rifle-shots  were  fired  to  guide  those 
behind. 

Only  after  a  whole  day  of  wanderings 
did  we  manage  to  assemble  again.  Tho 
detachment  I  was  with  marched  as  foUows: 
In  front  went  forty  sappers,  who  clearetl 
away  the  snow  with  spades.  Then  cami» 
the  rank  and  file,  and  after  them  a  couple 
of  guns,  under  the  escort  of  a  picked  com- 
pany, then  two  more  companies,  and  at 
some  distance  from  them  another  com- 
pany with  the  transport  horses  and  pack- 
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animals.  Finally,  in  the  rear,  came  a 
party  of  scouts.  During  the  march  the 
storm  rose  to  stupendous  fury.  The 
paths  cleared  by  the  sappers  drifted  up  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  made,  and  were 
blotted  out  from  view. 

The  hurricane  hurled  upon  us  dense 
clouds  of  snow.  The  men  clung  together 
in  groups  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  one 
another.  Icy  snow  peneti-ated  into  the 
texture  of  the  uniforms,  and  the  cloth  was 
transformed  into  a  hard  sheeting  of  ice. 
JNIasks  of  ice  co\Tred  the  soldiers'  features. 
One  of  the  horses,  slipping  on  a  patch, 
disappeared  over  a  precipice. 

By  incredible  exertions  we  somehow 
managed  to  get  our  guns  down  into  the 
valley.  Here  we  were  received  by  a  de- 
tachment stationed  there,  who  helped  us 
with  the  final  work  of  lowering  the  guns 
with  straps.  We  had  done  well.  Despite 
the  incredible  difficulties  of  the  path  and 
mountain  steeps — under  such  conditions, 
too — not  a  man  had  perished;  not  one  had 
been  left  behind  or  lost.  At  the  close  of 
our  march  we  were  well  rewarded  for  all 
we  had  gone  through  by  the  panic  which 
our  unexpected  appearance  called  forth  in 
the  Turkish  trenches. 


HOLLAND— THE  SPIES'  MEKKA 

"  '  I  ^HEY  are  on  your  trail  from  the 
•^  moment  you  touch  land  at  Flush- 
ing," declares  one  traveler,  who  has 
recently  visited  Holland  and  feels  much  as 
Irvin  Cobb  did  when  he  said  that  he  "had 
no  more  privacy  than  a  goldfish."  The 
one  business  of  spydom  is  constant,  stealthy 
pm-suit  of  illicit  knowledge,  but  nowadays 
there  are  so  few  places  where  spying  is 
either  healthy  or  profitable!  Few  coun- 
tries are  left  where  one  may  carry  on  this 
interesting  trade  without  the  necessity 
sooner  or  later  of  being  the  central  figure 
in  an  efficiently  staged  shooting-party. 
This  explains  the  rush  of  the  stealthy- 
footed  to  the  Netherlands.  There  may  be 
little  here  to  spy  upon,  but  at  least  some 
guaranty  of  immunity  from  arrest  is  sure, 
and  the  spies  may  spy  on  one  another — • 
really  the  ideal  form  of  the  sport,  anyway. 
Holland  is  full  of  spies  of  all  nations,  says 
a  special  con-espondent  to  the  New  York 
Herald.  "In  Rotterdam  the  German  spy 
is  everywhere — in  the  hotels,  concert- 
halls,  theaters,  and  cafes."     As  we  read: 

Not  even  the  American  Minister  at  The 
Hague  is  immune,  as  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  foiled  a  scheme  which  had  for  its 
obje(;t  the  placing  of  a  spy  of  one  of  tho 
belligerent  Powers  on  his  pay-roll  as  a 
domestic  servant. 

When  I  reached  Rotterdam  I  went  to 
the  ever  -  crowded  cafe  attached  to  tho 
Grand  Hotel  Couymans,  and  while  I  sat 
there,  bewildered  by  the  sound  of  tongues 
that  out-Babelod  Babel,  a  dajiper,  clean- 
shaven man,  who  might  have  passed  for 
twenty-five,  ])ut  really  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  took  a  chair  next  to  mine 
and  opened  the  ball  by  asking,  "Are  you 
an  American?" 

During  the  next  ten  minutes  he  men- 
tioned the  names  of  a  score  of  Now  York 
business  men  who  were— I  let  him  tell  it — 
intimate  friends,  and  then  he  sought  to 


••    (ol   I9I6    Decthroom    •• 

Yovi  wko  build  or  remodel  komes  tliis  lyear  will  desire  tke 
latest  aiid  most  kigUtj  approved  stijles  iii  pIimiLiii^  fixtures. 

You  will  waiit  a  ^^taltdafd"  Luilt-iii  Latk — witk  its 
graceiul  liiies,  its  solidity,  its  wLiteuess,  its  freedom  from 
dust-catckiii^  recesses. 

You  will  w^aiit  other  '^tattdaf  d"  ecjuipment  for  batliroom, 
kitdieu   and   lauiidnj. 

Put  1916  fixtvires  in  -ijoxir  1916  Lome — or  ^ive  a  modem 
touck  to   tke  present   one  kij  installing  tkese  new  designs. 

Ask  tjour  arcliitect  or  plumLer  akout  '^Standard"  Plumting  Fixtures,  or 
see  tliem  at  anvj  'Standard"  sliowroom.  Identify  tliem  bij  tlie  'Standard" 
green  and  gold  guarantee  latel.  Write  today  for  copij  of  "Modem 
Bathrooms." 

Stattdard  cSamtats  tT)fe,  Co* 

Dept.  35  Pittskiirgk 


You   will  I>e   welcome  ai  auij 

NEW  YORK 35    W.   31  ST 

BOSTON 1  86    DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDQ. 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

CHICAGO 900  S.  MICHIGAN 

ST.  LOUIS ....lOO    N.   FOURTH 

CLEVELAND 4409    EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

TOLEDO 3  1  1-321     ERIE 

YOUNGSTOWN N.  CHAMPION 


of  tliese  'Standard"  SKowrooms 


COLUMBUS 243-255  S.  THIRD 

ERIE I  28   W.  TWELFTH 

LOUISVILLE 319    W.    MAIN 

NASHVILLE 3  15   S.  TENTH 

NEW  ORLEANS 846    BARONNE 

HOUSTON PRESTON   &    SMITH 

DALLAS 2023    MAIN 

SAN    ANTONIO 212    LOSOYA 

FORT  WORTH FRONT  &    JONES 

TORONTO,  CAN 59  E.RICHMOND 

HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  People 


Here  are  live,  up-to-date  books  that  will  teach  you  how  to  do  a  hundred 

and  one  useful  things,  to  save  outlay  by  being  your  own  workman,  and  to 

provide  interesting  and  worth-while   occupation    for   your   leisure    hours. 

Each  book  is  by  a  recognized  authority  in  his  line. 


Furniture  Repairing.  Expert  ad- 
vice by  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  who 
explains  his  methods  of  repairing  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  With  many  help- 
ful illustrations.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Rustic  Carpentry.  An  illustrated 
handbook  of  delightful  suggestions 
for  all  sorts  of  rustic  building  for 
house,  lawn,  and  garden.  Valuable 
alike  to  the  carpenter,  gardener,  or 
amateur.  By  mail,  58  cents. 

Basket  Work.  Illustrated  direc- 
tions for  weaving  all  kinds  of  baskets, 
wicker  chairs,  tables,  etc.  Simple 
work  with  few  tools  on  articles  easily 
salable.    By  mail,  58  cents. 


Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in 
the  making  of  salable  toys,  enabling 
the  handy  man  to  profit  by  the  de- 
mand not  now  supplied  by  Europe. 
By  mail,  58  cents. 

Signs,   Tickets    and    Posters.    A 

book  of  instructions  for  the  sign- 
writer,  explaining  every  detail  of  the 
work  fully  and  clearly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beginner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Mov- 
ing Pictures.  Expert  instruction 
in  every  detail  of  camera  manage- 
ment, developing,  printing,  project- 
ing, trick  films,  cleaning,  repairing, 
etc.     By  mail,  $1.12. 


Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of 
the  methods  of  staining,  filling,  var- 
nishing, polishing,  veneering,  enam- 
eling, and  all  other  wood-finishing 
processes.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Mounting  and  FramlngPlctures. 

Tells  how  to  make  and  finish  all  kinds 
of  frames  and  to  mount  and  frame 
pictures  in  an  artistic  and  attractive 
manner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

The  Handy  Man's  1000  Practical 
Recipes.  Shows  you  how  to  make 
all  the  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  By 
mail,  58  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


•  •  •• 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


I  :)8() 
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Something  ICY'HOT 
[For  Everyone  $1 .25 

I  See  display,  at  your  deal-     1       ,  ,, 


ers,  for  selection.  Or  send  ^  *"»  Up 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  The 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown. 

ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jars  require 
neither  fire  nor  ice.   The  temperature    I  I 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  ovX-/  J 
side  air.    No  chemicals  are  used.    I  f 
Just  fill  bottle  and  cork  it.  y J 


I 


mmmmim 


f^^sm!  Keeps  Contents      V  \ 

119    Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours  ^  ) 
^mm  Steaming-Hot  24  Hours  \\ 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  evei-y  pur-  \  J 
pose— Carafes  and  Pitchers  for  the  I  / 
table— Bottles  for  the  nursery,  sick-  I  I 
room  and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice  \ 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY-HOT.  In- 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
proper  temperature  and  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
I  ing,  yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 


JAR    I 
No.  7401 


Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Accept  no  substitute.    Protected  against 
breakage— absolutely  sanitary — can  be  in- 
stantly taken  apart— easy  to  clean. 
Send  for  catalog  today  showing  many  | 

[beautiful  styles  from  $1.25  up. 

I     ICY-HOT  Lunch  Ki( 
for  Workers  and  School 

I  Children.   Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 

]  enameled,  with   leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment holds  Dottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold     __ 
as  desired;  lower  compart- 
mentlkeeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  *0 
Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle.  ^^* 

ley-Hot  Bottle  Co.,       Depi.  D,  Cincinnati,  0. 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  s.ip<^nority   quickly  becomes 
plain  lo  tlie  niau  oi  "(.iiiiaii  wlio  investigates. 


"ALL  myjife  every' magazine 
'*'  We  looked  into  has  had  a 
picture  of  a  man's  leg  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  garter  on  it-;— Boston  I 
So  when  I  go  into "^  a  store' to 
buy  a  pair  of  garters  I  just  nat- 
urally say '  Boston,*  So  do  you  I " 

—AMBROSE    PEALC 
in  the  delightful  play 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

By  Roi  Cooper  Megnie  and  Walter  Hackett 
now  in  it*  third  aucceithil  yeai. 

Boston  Garter 


SHK      BOC 
LieiC    3BC 


^a^St^ix::^. 


ROSTCO. 
•OtTOH 


discover  why  I  was  in  HoUaud.  As  a 
reward  for  frankness  which  rivaled  his 
own,  and  therefore  revealed  nothing,  he 
warned  me  to  guard  my  papers  carefully 
and  never  to  lea\o  Ihem  in  my  hotel,  as 
there  Avere  hundr(>ds  of  German  spies 
about  who  would  not  stop  at  anything 
to  gain  information  for  the  Fatherland. 
As  he  left  the  cafe  a  London  acquaintance 
dropt  into  his  vacant  chair  and  Avhispered, 
"Do  you  know  the  man  with  whom  you 
were  talking?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "but  I  like  his  brand 
of  cigar." 

"Well,"  said  my  EngHshman,  "beware 
of  him;  he  is  a  German  secret  agent  who 
poses  as  an  American." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  warning,  accepted 
a  cigar  from  him,  too,  and  was  told  next 
morning  that  he  also  is  a  German  agent. 

"This  is  no  place  for  another  'Innocent 
Abroad,'"  was  my  thought,  and  I  quickly 
left  for  The  Hague,  only  to  find  that  I  had 
stept  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for 
outside  of  diplomatists,  business  men,  and 
the  legal  inhabitants,  all  the  rest  of  the 
residents  of  this  toylike  but  fascinating 
city  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  family 
name  of  Pry! 

There  is  only  one  attractive  thing  about 
these  spies  in  Holland — their  money,  which 
they  spend  freely,  and  this  makes  for  their 
entree  into  all  the  leading  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  places  of  amusement,  in  which, 
as  is  the  rule  throughout  Europe  to-day, 
American  "ragtime  music,"  American 
drama,  and  American  "movies"  are  the 
rage  of  the  hour. 

Altho,  when  the  war  is  over  there  may 
be  a  change  in  this  respect,  for  the  present 
Holland  presents  a  most  cosmopolitan 
aspect.  "I  pass  my  evenings  in  the  Hotel 
Central,"  says  the  writer,  "rubbing  elbows 
with  poor  man,  rich  man,  beggar  man — 
and  spy."     He  continues: 

The  orchestra,  screened  by  palms,  and 
Hungarian  in  name  tho  Dutch  in  nation- 
ality, gallops  through  "When  the  Midnight 
Choochoo  Leaves  for  Alabam,"  and  the 
street  urchins,  passing  by,  whistle  stridently 
that  old-time  favorite,  "I  want  to  go,  I 
want  to  go,  I  want  to  go  down  South  in 
Dixie." 

This  fondness  here  for  things  American 
applies  to  all  classes.  American  shoes  are 
driving  out  the  wooden  shoon  of  "  Wynken, 
Blynken,  and  Nod";  American  clothes  are 
rapidly  replacing  the  baggy  monstrosities 
that  once  reached  here  from  London;  tho 
girls  look  Uke  American  girls — and  there- 
fore they  look  good  to  me-^-and  your 
Dutchman  is  very  happy  when  j^ou  tell 
him  that  he  speaks  English  like  an  Ameri- 
can. The  only  foreign  touch  in  public 
gatherings  is  supplied  by  the  spies — and 
not  by  all  of  these,  either.  In  fact,  tho 
hotel  section  of  The  Hague  looks  at  night 
like  a  slice  of]  tho  Broadway  wliite-light 
district,  and  the  modern  Dutchman  looks 
like  and  is  the  American  of  Europe. 

Once  in  a  while  one  sees  here  an  aged 
man  or  woman  who  might  have  stept  out 
of  a  Frans  Hals  or  a  Rembrandt,  but 
90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
the  smartly  set-up  soldiers,  look  typically 
American. 

So  there  is  reason  to  bo  thanlrful  for 
tho  little  bit  of  foreign  flavor  imported 
by  tho  spies,  who  givo  an  additional  spico 
to  life  by  manufacturing  rumors  like  tho 
ouo    that    was    sot    afloat    when    general 


mobilization  was  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  which  has  lost  its  savor  now 
that  tho  world  knows  that  that  sensational 
move  was  purely  precautionary,  and  that 
the  outcome  has  been  merely  confirmation 
of  a  report  that  has  been  current  for  many 
years — "The  Dutch  have  taken  Holland!" 


A  MAKER   OF   FACES 

''  I  "HE  men  without  faces  are  perhaps 
-■-  the  most  to  be  pitied  of  the  war- 
cripples.  They  have  not  only  tho  handi- 
cap of  their  deformity,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  rendered  outcasts  by  the 
fact  that,  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  puts  it,  they  are  "shunned  by  all  savo 
the  most  stoical  of  their  fellows."  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  the  incarnation  of  terror, 
and  to  breed  panic-fear  in  every  passer- 
by who  happens  to  glance  at  you.  The 
things  that  shrapnel  can  do  to  a  man's 
appearance  without  killing  the  man  are 
sometimes  a  little  too  much  e\4en  for  tho 
workers  in  the  war-hospital.  Yet  what 
are  these  men  who  are  thus  marked  and 
scarred  to  do?  A  httle  while  ago  their 
case  seemed  indeed  hopeless,  but  now 
there  is  hope.  An  Anglo-American,  well 
known  in  this  country  as  a  sculptor,  has 
recently  perfected  a  means  of  supplying 
these  unfortunate  men  with  faces  "as 
good  as  new."  What  this  means  to  those 
whom  he  has  helped  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  knowTi  such  cases 
themselves,  but  the  Avriter  above  quoted 
tells  us  of  two  instances  which  givo  us  an 
idea  of  the  great  work  that  Mr.  Francis 
Derwent  Wood  is  doing: 

The  most  pathetic  case  was  tliat  of  a 
trooper  named  Everitt,  whose  face  hiid 
been  broken  by  an  explosive  bullet.  His 
nose  had  been  carried  away  almost  en- 
tirely and  his  left  cheek  torn  open  from 
his  ear  to  tho  corner  of  his  mouth.  Like 
most  of  these  victims  of  facial  disfigure- 
ment, he  has  had  to  undergo  operation 
after  operation.  He  received  his  wound 
on  May  13  of  last  year.  Finally,  he  was 
brought  to  a  London  h(>s])ital  on  Septemb(  r 
2,  and  up  to  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  wound  had  entirely 
healed  and  surgery  admittedly  had  done 
all  that  it  could  for  him,  he  renmined  a. 
sad  sight. 

Before  the  war  he  was  a  taxi-driver. 
Now,  made  at  least  presentable  l)y  tlic 
wonderful  "facial  mask"  which  Wood 
has  contrived  for  him,  a  mask  consisting 
of  false  nose,  cheek,  and  a  "mustache" 
which  conceals  his  injured  lip,  e.x-Troopcr 
E\eritt  is  plying  his  old  trade  again  and 
doing  well  at  it. 

"When  he  saw  himself  with  his  mask 
for  the  first  time,"  said  the  sculptor, 
"he  jumped  for  joy." 

Another  ca.se  in  which  Wood  has  sah'cd 
human  wre<'kage  is  that  of  Driver  Fer- 
gusson,  a  meiiiber  of  the  Canadian  Field 
Artilh'ry,  who  was  hideously  wound(<d  at. 
Ypres  on  Ajiril  2."),  1<)1").  A  pio<'e  of  .shell 
car^i^^d  away  his  right  eye  entirely  and.  as 
tho  surgical  report  i)rofessionally  puts  it, 
"the  surrounding  structures."  In  Mie 
ordinary    way    there    would    have    been 
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All  You  Need  to  Do 


Take  off  the  cap  of  the  oil  vent  of  a  Timken-Detroit  worm-drive  rear 
axle,  pour  in  the  oil  until  it's  level  with  the  opening  and  replace  the  cap. 
In  this  one,  short,  simple  operation  you  have  done  everything  necessary 
in  the  way  of  lubrication. 


The  revolutions  of  the  worm  and  worm-wheel 
draw  the  oil  up  around  the  parts  and  through 
the  bearings,  lubricating  thoroughly  every  part 
that  needs  lubrication. 

The  nuisance  of  attending  to'a  number  of  dif- 
ferent grease  cups  or  of  packing  gears  with  grease 
is  entirely  done  away  with.  There  is  nothing 
left  to  worry  about  because  there  is  no  way  for 
the  oil  to  leak  out;  it  lasts  therefore  a  long  time, 
and  needs  only  occasional  renewal. 

And  this  is  practically  all  the  attention  you 
ever  have  to  give  a  Timken-Detroit  worm- 
drive  axle.  You  have  no  complicated  system 
of  bevel  or  spur  gears  to  be  lubricated  and  ad- 
justed. You  have  no  noisy  chains,  swivel  joints 
and  other  parts  to  get  out  of  order  and  require 
attention. 


The  entire  mechanism  is  reduced  absolutely 
to  its  simplest  form  and  the  vital  working  parts 
are  all  in  one  spot — so  accessible  that  you  can 
remove  them  in  ten  minutes  if  necessary.  - 

It's  no  wonder  that  more  than  half  of  the  motor 
trucksbuiltduring  the  last  year  have  been  equipped 
with  worm-drive  and  that  over  two-thirds  of  the 
number  are  running  on  Timken-Detroit  worm- 
drive  axles. 

Write  today  for  booklet  C-9,  answering  all  the 
questions  that  prospective  truck  buyers  want  to 
ask  about  worm-drive  and  what  it  is  doing  for 
commercial  hauling. 

'The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 

DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


^1. 
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Behind 
Closed  Dooips 

Wagner,Qiiality  is  more 
than  a  m^'e  phrase-it 
is  an  ideal  made  real  by 
daily  acccwnplishmcnt. 
It  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Wagner  Elect  ric. 

To  every  Wagner  work- 
man, Wa^er,  Quality 
is  a  challenge  tljiat 
brings  out  his  best,  tie 
is  iproud  of  his  abi  ity 
to  produce  it. 

To  lower  Wkgner,  Quality, 
would  meanjincreased  out- 
put; but  it  would  also  mean 
sa<±-ificing,  for  the  «ak<:  of 
terftporary  gain,  llie  rep  itia- 


Behind  doo^s  clqsed  to  the 
tertiptation  o^    -  "  -       ' '  ' 
ediidemand,  tj 
of  Wagner,  \-> 


men  ever  assembled  under 
the  Wagner,  Quality  stand- 
ard are  bui  ding  Wagner 
Starters  and  Wagner  elec- 


trical apparat  is  in  every  way 
up  to  the  be;t  traditions  of 
Wagner,  Qi  aHty. 

Busy,  also,  a  -e  the  buildqrs 
of  buildings  ind  machirjery 
that  soon  wil  make  possible 
throwing  op  ;n  the  dooiis"Kr 
all  who  appr(  ciate  the  econ- 
omy of  payir  g  for  Wagner, 
Quality. 


^  f' 
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nothing  to  fix  an  artificial  eye  "to, "  and  as 
in  the  ease  of  Trooper  Everitt,  his  dis- 
figurement was  so  a]jpalling  to  behold 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  lie  ever  could  have 
taken  up  his  old  trade,  which  was  that 
of  a  machinist. 

Now,  with  the  upper  part  of  his  right 
cheek  restored  and  what  appear  to  be 
two  perfectly  good  eyes  beaming  at  you 
from  behind  spectacles,  this  youngster  not 
only  will  be  able  to  earn  his  living  here- 
after, but  is  going  to  get  married,  and  the 
gi'atitude  of  his  fiancee  to  Derwent  Wood 
is  only  siu-passed  by  liis  own. 

How  the  faces  are  made  the  sculptor  tells 
us,  remarking  that  the  perfection  of  the 
system  took  him  months  of  experiment. 
Then  came  a  successful  trial  of  the  fii'st 
case,  as  we  read : 

This  was  in  December  last,  my  patient 
being  Trooper  Everitt.  My  "masks,"  as 
we  call  them,  consist  of  plates  of  thin 
copper,  silvered,  and  then  painted  to 
match  the  hue  of  the  patient's  skin. 
They  are  light  to  wear,  they  fit  like  gloves, 
and  the  men  declare  that  they  give  no 
discomfort  whatever.  Yes,  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  removed  at  night,  exactly 
like  a  set  of  false  teeth,  and  they  are  easily 
cleaned  with  a  little  potato-juice.  Most 
of  them  can  be  kept  in  place  by  means  of 
"ether  gum,"  such  as  actors  use,  but  in 
eases  of  artificial  eyes  and  noses  I  prefer 
to  "build"  them  on  to  spectacles,  which 
assist  to  keep  them  in  place  and  which 
tliemselves  are  held  firm  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  small  straps  at  the  back. 

In  the  beginning  a  plaster-mold  of 
the  face  is  secured.  This  is  dried  and  a 
clay  or  plasticine  "squeeze"  is  obtained 
from  the  mold,  giving  a  positive  model 
of  the  patient's  drest  wound  and  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  tissues;  this  is  fixt  to 
a  board  on  a  modeling-stand  and  a  sitting 
from  the  patient  with  the  undrest  wound 
is  obtained.  Modehng  now  commences, 
and  such  art  as  the  sculptor  may  possess 
is  brought  to  the  test. 

Having  completed  my  model  I  proceed 
to  east  it,  and  procure  the  plaster  positive 
of  the  wound  and  its  surrounding  struc- 
tures. Another  sitting  is  had,  and  the 
portions  which  are  to  be  hidden  eventually 
l:>y  the  metal  plate  are  modeled  in  clay  or 
wax,  the  edges  being  blended  to  the  un- 
injured portions  of  the  face,  thus  effectively 
masking  any  trace  of  wounds.  This  is 
once  more  molded  in  plaster,  and  the 
edge  of  the  proposed  plate  being  marked 
on  the  negative,  a  cast  is  obtained,  edges 
are  trimmed  to  marking,  and  the  model  is 
ready  to  have  the  artificial  eye  fitted  to 
the  hds. 

The  plaster  eyeball  is  dug  out,  the 
requisite  thickness  of  hds  is  carefully 
worked  down,  the  glass  eye  placed  in 
position,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  made 
good  with  thin  plaster.  The  model  is  then 
taken  to  the  electrotyper,  where  an  exact 
reproduction  by  galvanoplastic  deposit  is 
made  in  thin  virgin-copper.  The  final 
sittings  are  devoted  to  the  pigmentation 
of  the  plate. 

I  have  found  a  thin  coating  of  cream- 
colored  bath-enamel  a  good  preparation  for 
flesh-color  matching.  Should  the  patient 
have  a  shiny  skin,  this  is  easily  obtained 
by  varnish  rubbed  down  to  match  it.  I 
have  tried  false  hair  on  eyelids  and  eye- 
brows— they  will  not  stand  the  weather — 
and  have  adopted  tinfoil  split  with  scissors 


and  soldered  into  hds  for  the  eye,  and 
for  the  eyebrows  pigment  applied  to  the 
modeled  forms. 


AN  ARKANSAS  "CONTRETEMPS" 

IN  "Spice  of  Life,"  April  22,  we  printed 
an  item  which  The  Arkansas  Methodist 
trusts  the  reader  "will  not  take  too 
seriousl}-."  We  may  say  that  we  would 
extend  this  adjuration  to  include  prac- 
tically all  the  items  in  that  department 
of  The  Literary  Digest.  This  particular 
selection  was  part  of  a  speech  made  by 
Judge  L.  C.  Smith,  of  De  Witt,  Arkansas, 
when  he  was  running  on  his  o^\^l  ticket 
for  Governor  of  that  State.  It  was  a 
straightforward  "you-and-me"  appeal  to 
the  voter  to  "bring  along  his  corn-cob" 
when  he  came  to  the  capital  subsequent  to 
Judge  Smith's  election.  The  .Judge  prom- 
ised him  a  warm  '  welcome  and  a  good 
dinner.  "We  will  sit  down  and  talk  about 
the  interest  of  our  State  and  discuss  old 
times,"  he  promised;  and  he  stated  boldly, 
in  conclusion:  "Try  me  one  time,  fasten 
my  hame-strings,  and  hook  my  tugs,  give 
me  forty  minutes'  sleep  at  the  cross- 
roads, a  cake  of  corn  bread,  and  a  pint  of 
pot-licker,  and  let  me  go!"  To  this  kindly 
and  roseate  promise  of  the  way  things 
would  go  at  Little  Rock,  should  the  Judge 
be  elected.  The  Arkansas  Methodist  takes 
violent  exception,  as  follows: 

The  Literary  Digest  unintentionally 
misrepresented  Arkansas  when  in  its 
humorous  column  it  gave  an  extract  from 
a  speech  of  one  of  our  recent  candidates 
for  Governor.  The  language  is  calculated 
to  arouse  the  pity  and  contempt  of  those 
who  do  not  know  that  this  self-constituted 
candidate  was  defeated,  and  that  even  those 
who  supported  him  probably  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  language,  but  were  influenced 
by  the  artful  presentation  of  the  principle 
of  local  self-governlnent.  If  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  wants  to  be  fair  it  will  ap- 
prize its  readers  of  the  fact  that  Ai'kansas 
•  selected  as  Governor  one  of  its  most 
scholarly  and  polished  orators,  a  man . 
honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  South- 
ern Sociological  Congress.  We  trust  that 
those  who  have  read  the  extract  mentioned 
will  not  take  it  too  seriously. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  that  perfect 
fairness  which  the  religious  paper  pays  us 
the  compliment  of  expecting  from  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  which  is  fortunately  furnished 
us  in  a  letter  from  Judge  Smith  himself. 
Expressing  his  pleasure  at  finding  a  portion 
of  his  speech  reprinted  in  the  "Spice  of 
Life"  column,  the  erstwhile  gubernatorial 
candidate  continues: 

We  have  a  little  two  by  four  Sheet, 
called  The  Arkansas  Methodist,  i)ublished 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  which  this 
miserable  little  narrow  minded  Editor 
takes  your  Digest  to  task,,  for  paying  me 
this  high  compliment,  and  wishes  you 
to  understand  that  they  have  nominated 
a  man  over  me  in  this  race,  of  wonderful 
oratorical  power  and  abilitj',  and  seems  to 


A  Summer  Home  Co^nfort 

No  Wicks  to  Trim — No  Valvec  to  Leak 
—  Safe,  Simple,  Economical,  Reliable 

You  can  keep  one — or  foir.-— burner-;  at  an 
intensely  hot  flame,  or  merely  siminennK.  To 
regulate  the  heat  you  turn  the  lever  according 
to  the  diaL 

You  can  have  a  slowr,  simmerinfr  fir.?  on  one 
burner  at  the  same  time  you  have  a  quick,  hot 
fire  on  another  —  and  the  other  two  regulated 
exactly  to  any  work  you  want  done.  Just  set 
the  levers  as  you  want  them — and  you  can  go 
away  for  hours  and  find  all  the  burners  at 
exactly  the  same  heat  when  you  come  back. 
That's  because  the  oil  supply  is  automatic. 


WicklesE     i^:l  r^^^U  C*.^.,-»   Blue  Flame 
ValvelesB    UlL  K^OOR  ^tOVCS    Automatic 

Heat  is  always  under  perfect  controL  Costs 
less  than  a  cent  an  hour  per  burner.  A  glass 
bull's-eye  always  shows  you  how  much  oil 
is  in  the  tank.  Upper  reservoir  holds  a  full 
gallon.  We  believe  the  Florence  principle  the 
best  yet  invented  for  oil  stoves.  AH  Florence 
stoves  and  ovens  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers. 

Send  for" Household  Helper" — Free 

A  very  interesting  book  of  unusual 
recipes  and  household  suggestions. 

CENTRAL  OIL  &  GAS  STOVE  CO. 
211  School  St.  Gardner,  Mass. 

Uade  in  Canada  by  McClary  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  Out. 


FOR  m  HCN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


" The  Meclianical  Perfection  of  Ihr 
VESUVIUS  PLUG  \s  the  result  ..I 
thorough  techniral  aud  )iraotic;il 
kaowludgo  of  Motor  Ignition  ro- 
<iuiremeuu."  A.  R.  MOSLEK 

Quality  makes  it — 
"The  Indestructible  Plug" 
Guaranteed  to  outlast  the 
motor.  $1.00  each,  in 
round  metal  box.  Send  f<  >  i 
book   "Hosier   on    Spark 


Plugs. 


"    It's  free. 
R.  MOSLEK  &  CO. 


MOSLER 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


>  ^,■^ 


PLUG 
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Johns 

ManviUe 

Fire  Extinguisher 


Kills  Fire 
Quick! 

The  J  -  M  Fire  Extinguisher  is  the 
most  efficierit  weapon  yet  devised 
for  fighting  incipient  fires.  It  is 
compact,  handy,  safe,  sure  in  action, 
effective  against  ai)y  incipient  blaze, 
and  gives  the  operator  a  choice  and 
freedom  of  operation  enabling  hirn^ 
from  any  quarter  effectively.         yW' 

It  can  be  pumped  and  aimed  sirfiiultaneously,  or  by  a  few 
seconds'  easy  pumping  enougfi/air  pressure  is  developed 
to  shoot  a  steady  stream  adways  under  your  control  at 
the  nozzle  lever.  Can  be^fsed  with  one  hand  in  awkward 
quarters,  where  pumping/ and  aiming  at  the  same  Jime 
are  difficult  if  not  imc^sible, 


Deadly  to  fires  of  ^Shy  origin  including  grease,  gasoline, 
oil,  kerosene,  and'electric  arcs  on  which  other  chemicals 
and  water  are  usually  ineffective  and  dangerous. 


Inspected,  tested  and  labelled  by  the  Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratories Ix^j^and  listed  as  an  approved  fire  appliance 
by  the  N^^al  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Pnlitles  car  owners  to  a  15%  reduction 
in  auto  fire  insurance 

IB^PdRTANT — ^J-M  Extinguishing  liquid  is  sold  in  cans  at  $1  each. 
/This  is  the  only  liquid  recommended  and  guaranteed  for  use  in  the 

J-M  Fire  Extinguisher.  It  will  not  injure  fabrics  or  the  most  delicate 
^mechanism  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 


COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT" 


Serves  more  people  in 
more  uJays  than  any 
other  institution  of  itu 
kind    in    the    world 


m 


$ 


8 


COMPLETE, 

Nickel  or 
Brass  finish, 

Bracket  included. 

At  autosupply  dealers, 
garages  and  hardware 
stores.  Write  to  near- 
est   J-M     Branch     lor 

booltiei. 


Akron 
Albany- 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


H.  W.  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO. 

Executive  Offices,     296  Madison  Avenue,    New  York 


Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Duluth 


Galveston 
Houghton 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 


The  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co. 


Los  Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphita 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Limited     Toronto 


Nashville 
Newark 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Omaha 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Rochester  ■ 
St.  Louis 


Montreal     Winnipeg     Vancouver 


St.  Paul 

Salt  Luke  City 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

TolptJo 

Tulsa 

Washington 

Wilkesbarre 

Youngtown 


Mfi 


Glaring,  Blinding  Lights 
Have  No  Terror  for 


The  Driver 
with  a  STAUDE 


Send  for  Illus- 
trated Huuklet 


Haveynuevcrdrivon  t-iwardsastrong  li-rlit  in  arain  stmni 
and  riuted  Imw  every  dritp  on  the  wlndshieUi  acted  us  a 
strung,  magnifying  lens  tliat  multiplied  the  intensity  of  the 
lit'lit  t"  a  point  where  you  could  see  Uuthing  ahead,  even  if 
a  dirnmer  is  used  V 

Do  you  know  that  the  Staude  actually  modifies  this  litftft 
60  that  you  can  see  clearly  and  drive  witli  perfect  safety 
and  coinfortV 

The  Staiide  is  an  arnber  colored  glass  lens  with  nickel 

K,    G.    STAUnfi:    MAIVirFACTURI\G     COMFAIVY 
««7G  Vnlvei'sUy  Avenue  St.  PjmiI,  .llliinesuta 


plated  adjustalile  fixture  fnr  clamping  to  you 
wiiuisiileld. 

Cnurit  yiurself  fortunate  if  you  liave  liad  no 
ai'cidents  from  glaring  lights,  and  don't  sub- 
ject yourself  t^j  them  further. 

Ask  your  accessory  dealer.  He  will  get  one 
for  y<n»  if  he  does  not  as  yet  carry  the  Staude 
in  stuck,  nr  we  will  send  one  direct  fur 
$2.00  postpaid. 


STOPS  THE  CLARE  and  DANGER  of  ACCIDENTS 


be  touched  very  mueh  over  the  fact,  that 
you  did  not  make  some  mention  of  this 
wonderful  man,  who  canvassed  our  State 
for  about  three  j'ears,  and  I  was  only  in 
the  fight  about  four  months,  and  out  of  the 
seven  who  started  in  the  race,  three  were 
left  to  finish,  and  I  came  out  second  best. 
And  it  has  been  predicted  by  many  since 
the  election,  that  if  the  day  of  election 
had  been,  some  say  ten,  some  say  twenty, 
and  some  say  thirty  days  later,  I  would 
have  been  nominated  by  an  over  whelming 
majority,  and  I  think  there  is  but  little 
doubt  al)out  it,  if  I  should  be  permitted 
to  judge. 

I  never  lay  down  on  my  friends,  and 
I  am  no  quitter,  and  at  the  proper  time,  we 
will  see  about  this,  and  if  my  friends 
think  it  advisable,  we  will  try  them 
once  more. 

"WHY  IS  BASEBALL?" 

WHY  will  several  thousand  frenzied 
men  gather  together  on  a  hot  after- 
noon and  stare  for  two  hours  out  into  a 
brilliant,  parched,  perfectly  flat  field  at 
the  gyrations  of  eighteen  full-grown  men 
who  allow  all  their  actions  to  be  governed 
by  the  inanimate  flight  of  a  small  white 
pellet  brutally  assaulted  by  a  man  with  a 
club?  Why  are  the  spectators  ever  so  faith- 
fully interested  in  the  sohnng  of  the  same 
little  problem  of  the  ball  that  must  go 
over  the  plate  and  yet  not  be  hit?  Why 
are  the  players,  despite  their  distended 
salaries,  willing  that  the  fans  should  watch 
them  engaged  so  desperately  in  such  a 
childish  pastime?  What  is  the  charm  of 
baseball  that  makes  it  written,  read,  and 
talked  more  than  any  one  other  topic  in 
the  United  States,  between  the  months  of 
May  and  October?  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  "S.  M.  G."  endeavors  to  explain  the 
true  nature  of  this  sport  and  its  hold  o\\ 
the  public  aifections.     As  we  read: 

Baseball  is  a  contest  between  several 
thousand  fans  on  one  side  and  a  couple  of 
ball  teams  on  the  other. 

The  game  is  to  see  which  side  can  stand 
the  longest  what  the  other  is  doing. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  large  plot  of 
carefully  barbered  Bermuda,  surrounded 
by  high-board  tobacco-  and  automobile- 
signs. 

At  one  corner  of  the  plot  is  a  thick  slice 
of  Roman  amphitheater,  known  as  the 
grand  stand,  and  equipped  with  tunnel 
trenches,  w'oven-wire  entanglements,  and 
war-correspondents. 

Ammunition  is  distributed  by  a  hot-dog 
carrier-system,  Avhich  gives  even  better 
r<>sults  tluui  the  automatic  powder-monkey 
system  of  the  navy. 

A  hot  dog  is  a  tubular  section  of  calorific 
canine  decorating  the  interior  of  the  petals 
of  a  split  bun. 

For  those  who  wish  Turkish  bathsi 
tliere  are  long  rows  of  perspiralion  phvnks 
on  either  side  of  the  grand  stand,  com- 
monly known  as  bleachers,  from  a  Latin 
word  meaning  "to  bleal." 

The  difference  between  the  grand  stand 
and  the  bleachers  is  twenty-five  cents. 
The  principal  use  of  the  bleachers  is  to 
uuike  people  wisli  they  had  spent  the  other 
two-bits  for  a  seat  instead  of  for  clean 
laundry  next  day. 

The  people  who  sil    in   the  gi'and  stand 
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and  bleao.hers  aro  called  fans,  because  they 
are  open  and  going  most  of  the  time  on 
a  warm  day. 

The  persons  who  perform  on  the  Ber- 
muda are  called  l)all-p]ayers,  but  in  many 
cases  the  reason  for  this  is  not  known. 

Their  part  of  the  game  is  to  try  to  smear 
each  other  with  goose-eggs,  the  team  smell- 
ing the  strongest  of  goose-eggs  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  number  of  rounds  being  de- 
clared the  loser. 

The  official  sniffer  is  known  as  the 
umpire.  He  is  a  man  paid  to  be  without 
friends,  and  to  make  decisions  that  will 
keep  tlie  fans  from  noticing  how  hard  the 
seats  are. 

In  most  games  nowadays  two  imipires 
.are  used,  so  that  in  ease  one  is  killed  the 
game  wdll  not  be  delayed. 

Jf  the  game  is  not  pleasing  to  the  fans, 
they  emit  grievous  lamentations  and  issue 
dogmatic  avouchments  to  the  umpire, 
accompanied  by  empty  pop-receptacles. 

in  case  he  does  so,  a  goodly  delegation 
from  the  ball-players  present  immediately 
waits  upon  him  with  arguments  so  forcibly 
presented  that  he  is  often  greatly  moved 
by  them,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  hospital. 

Baseball  has  much  to  answer  for.  Be- 
sides being  to  blame  for  several  million 
instances  of  delayed  chores  all  over  the 
country  each  evening  because  it  gets  dark 
<m  the  pasture  diamond  so  late  tliis  time 
of  year,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  funerals 
of  more  grandmothers  of  office  boys  than 
any  other  one  disease. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  good  for  tin; 
circulation,  not  only  of  those  who  go  to 
see  the  game  but  of  the  newspapers  that 
give  it  two  pages  of  pink  or  green  adver- 
tising free  each  day. 

Why  is  Ijaseball,  you  ask?  Because  it 
is  like  charity — it  never  faileth.  It  is 
always  there,  except  on  Mondays  or  wet 
grounds.  And  to  the  man  who  is  too  old 
to  keep  up  with  the  attempt  to  civilize 
football,  and  too  young  to  need  so  sooth- 
ing a  sedative  as  golf;  who  works  hard 
when  he  w^orks  and  w'ants  to  rest  hard 
wiicn  he  rests;  who  wants  a  drama  that 
is  as  full  of  surprizes  for  the  actors  as  it 
is  for  the  audience;  Who  wants  a  race  that 
can  not  l)e  fixt  like  a  horse-race;  who  is 
so  genuine  an  American  that  he  wants 
something  to  kick  about  without  meaning 
it,  and  something  to  yell  about  that  every- 
body around  him  wdU  think  more  of  him 
for  yelling  about — to  that  man  baseball 
is  the  one  great  life-saver  in  the  good  old 
summer-time. 

And  because  there  are  so  many  of  him, 
and  of  his  waves,  and  his  sweethearts,  and 
his  boys,  baseball  has  become  what  it  is 
to-day — the  one  great  and  only  game  for 
the  whole  of  the  one  great  and  only  America. 


WARNING! 

BEWAftE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLE  RSI 

Swindlers  are  at  work  tliroiighout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  ev^n 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry,  if 
.vou  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  memb(;rs  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &,    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-.1G0  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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You  pay  for  the 
Quality-  ■ 
Safely  costs 

you  nothing 


This  is  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Sign  displayed  everywhere 
by  dealers  in  Pennsylvania  Oilproof  Vacuum  Cup  Tires. 

Look  for  it  when  you  need  these  quality  tires  or  other 
reliable  supplies. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the   United  States  and  Canada 


there's, 
something 
about  it, 
you'll  like- 


MM    Herbert    , 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
fa/A. Tobacco  Co.  56Wifst45'-'-St.  MewYork. 


How  to  Sell  Things 


valuable  little  book,  treating  e\ 
base  of  the  science  of  selling 
approaching  the  prospect,  thu 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patii-nce, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knowscveiy  twist  and  knack  of  selling— 
from  long  and  wide  PR.\CTRAL  EXPERIKNCE. 
It  will  show  yon  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.     Order  to-day.     By  mail,  5.4c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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Uncle  Sam 

uses  Firestone 

X       tires  on  the  trucks 

>^        that  carry  munitions 

and  provisions  to  the  front. 
When  government  experts  know 
they  can  depend  on  Firestone  tough- 
ness and  resiUency — when   they  specify 
this  equipment  for  such  rugged  service — you 
may  be  sure  Firestone  is  what  you  need. 

Write  for  catalog  or  cJill  on  nearest  dealer. 


leadXheli^Ani 
BKing  V^Xheltpar 
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Motorcycles  of  the  Aero  Sauadron  leading  the  way  on  Firestone  Tires 
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An  Unusual  Eight— $1195 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  car,  give  the  Jackson 
dealer  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you  ex- 
a(;tly  what  is  meant  when  we  say  tms  is  an 
unusual  Eight. 

Let  him  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility, smoothness  and  economy  of  this  eight 
cylinder  "V"  type  motor. 

Get  a  vivid  first  hand  impression  of  the 
smooth,  velvety  power  of  this  surprising  car. 
Learn  what  owners  mean  when  they  say  "it 
literally  y/oafs  up  hills." 

You  will  observe  countless  detailed  refine- 
ments in  the  motor  that  will  indicate  at  once 
why  it  is  a  master-piece  of  quality. 

And  you  will  realize  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
sent in  this  design  and  construction  every  feature 
of  excellence  heretofore  exclusive  with  cars  of 
much  higher  price. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  matter  of  lubrica- 
tion. 

Instead  of  employing  the  ordinary  splash 
system,  the  oil  is  pumped  through  channels 
drilled  in  the  crankshaft  to  the  connecting  rod 
bearings,  from  which  it  is  thrown  directly  to  the 
wrist  pins  and  cylinder  walls. 

And  you  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that 
though  this  eight  cylinder  motor  develops  45 
H.P.,  the  car,  completely  equipped,  weighs  only 
2565  pounds. 


Still  more  unusual  will  you  find  its  easy  rid- 
ing qualities;  for  united  with  eight  cylinder 
smoothness  is  the  buoyant,  resilient  action  of 
Jackson  four  full  elliptic  springs. 

Unusual  beauty  and  dignity  are  expressed  in 
the  body  lines. 

Likewise  you  will  find  the  equipment  un- 
usually complete  and  high  grade,  including  even 
a  mechanical  tire  pump  operated  by  the  motor. 

^  Model  "348"  seats  five  in  comfort;  is  remark- 
ably easy  to  handle  because  of  its  moderate 
wheelbase,  its  correct  distribution  of  weight  and 
its  extreme  flexibility.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
easy  until  you  have  tried  it.  Go  and  see  Model 
"348"  today.  Any  Jackson  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  this  great  Jackson. 

Two  other  .  models  to  choose  from  :  Model 
"34,"  a  high  grade  Four,  112-inch  wheelbase, 
32  X  4  tires,  38  H.P.  motor  of  long  stroke,  high 
duty  balanced  type,  $985. 

Model  "68"— 70  H.P.,  7-passenger  Eight. 
Wheelbase  124  inches,  tires  34  x  4^^ — a  bi»  car, 
but  not  a  heavy  car.  Compares  with  any  Eight 
at  any  price.     Price  $1685. 

Ask  the  Jackson  dealer  to  show  you. 

Catalog  describing  the  full  Jackson  line  sent 
upon  request. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY 
1318  East  Main  Street  Jackson,  Michigan 
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"Sv/m  Premium 

W5C.      Buy  It  Whole 


Premium 
Ham  Shank 

with 
Vegetables 


Wash  ham  shcnk  and  boil 

about    three    Hours    slowly 

Remove  from  water  and  cook 

in  the  water  cabbage,  turnips. 

carrots  and  onions,  until  tender. 

I^eheat  the  ham   and  serve  as   a 

boiled  dinner 


Premium  Ham  Shank 
with  Spinach 


Wash  ham  and  spinach  carefully     Boil  ham 
•ilowly  about  two  hours  and  add  spinach.    Boil 
rapidly  for  about  thirty  minutes     Serv«  separ- 
ately and  garnish   spinach  with   hard-boiled  egg. 


Premium  Ham  Baked  with 
Tomatoes  and  Onions 

1  center  slice  of  ham,  3/4  to  one  inch  thiclj 
3  medium  sized  tomatoes 
3  medium  sized  onions 

P*y    ham   in    taking   pan.     Slice  first  the  onions  and  then  the 
tomatoes  on  top    until  thickly   covered.     Add   one   cup   of   water 
and  bake  one  hour,  basting  frequently  with  juice  in  pan. 


Premium  Ham  Baked  with  Apples 

1  center  slice  ham.  about  3''4  of  an  inch  thick      Cut  off  the  fat  and  put  (fat) 
through  grinder.     Spread  on  ham  and  cover  alt  with  brown  sugar.     Core  apples 
and  season  with  sugar  and  spice,   put  in  pan  and  add   1/3  cup  water.     Bake  in  a 
very  slow  oven  about  fifty  minutes. 


CrtameJ  Prtmium  Ham  on  Toast 

3  Ubiespoonfuls  butter        2  tablespoonfuls  flour 
\  *  teaspoonful  saJt  Pepper 

I   L  7  cups  chopped  cooked  ham  (baked  or  boiled) 
i  hard  boUed  efg»— «Iiced  1  cup  milk 

M«1l  butter  md  ttv  in  ftour  without  broA^irtg.  Remove  frpm 
fve  end  add  millc  and  WMoniriK,  siirring  w«ll  Rerum  lo  bit  «nd 
cook  umi)  creamy.     Add  bam  and  hard  boilnl  cf  s%.     Serve  on  loasL 


Premium  Ham  Baked  with  Macaroni 

1  cup  of  Macaroni  broken  in  small  pieces 

1/2  cup  of  grated  cheese  I  cup  millc 

I  cup  chopped  cooked  ham  (baked  or  boiled) 

I  tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion. 'salt  and  paprika 

Boil  macaroni  m  sailed  water  until  tender.  Drain,  nnsr  with  cold 
waiet  Add  RTBted  cheese,  milk,  and  leason  with  salt  and  papnha. 
Frv  onion  in  a  imlr  ham  fat.  add  chopped  hum  Mix  well  with  mdC' 
ar.ini.  turn  into  well-bmiered  baking  dish.  Cover  with  bread  crumbs 
and  bake  until  brown. 


Baked  Premium  Ham 

Put  a  Ham  buit  in  cold  water,  then 
boil  slowly  lone-half  hour  for  each  pound), 
changing  the  water  when  half  done. 

Remove  the  rind,  and  insert  cloves  in 
the  soft  fat.  cover  thickly  with  bro*n  sugar. 
Place  in  a  baking  dish  with  water,  and  bake 
for  one-half  hOMf. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


BUTTERFLIES 


\ 


MOTHS- INSECTS 


w 


E  have  published  two  small  manuals  in  which  all 

the  Common  American  and   European  butterflies 

and   moths   are  reproduced  in  their 

natural   colors   with   their  common 

and  scientific  names. 

I.  Common  Butterflies  and  Moths  of 
Europe  and  America.  Price, 2,7  cts, 
II.  Common  American  and  European 
Insects.     Price  27  cts. 

Both  manuals  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  William  Beuten- 
muUer,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Npw  Yorlt. 

ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

-      -         -        _        -        Nfw  York 
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THE         ^     J 

ROBINSON 

REMINDER 


Tear  Out  When  Attended  To 


A  vahiable  ifioa  lost,  in  ti  houk  lillcil  with  detid  incimn-nnilft.  i>r 
an  important  engagonont  missed,  may  cost  you  tnorr  than  sev- 
eral do'/.eii  R.>l)ins(»n  Heminders.  There  are  six  e(nii>i>ns  to  ft 
Vafie.  Put  cai'h  note  on  a  separate  eonjton — tear  them  out 
\vlieu  they  cease  to  he  of  vahi.'.  Handsome  leather  ease  with 
poeKct  for  speeial  piipers.     .lust  the  tliilLg  for  advertisers. 

Reminder  complete,  wilh  extra  pad,  J'A  X7  in.,  postpaid, 
$r.oo.   New  ftUe,rs.  oor.  per  dozen. 

Vest  Pocket  .size.  J  x  .5  in,  four  coupons  to  a  page,  complete 
wilh  six  extra  pads,  postpaid.  $r.oo.  Ne.iv  tillers.  70c  dozen. 

Ladies '  Shoppi  ng  List,  2  ?4  x.i  ^i .  extra  pad  ami  pencil,  $  t . 

Name  in  (roh!  "i.'j  rents  extra.  If  your  stftti.>uer  cannot  supply 
j-ou,  send  direet  to  us.      OHUKR  NOW. 

The  Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  L,  WestfieM   Mass. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


About  Due. — "  I  uiiderstaiul,"  said  Mrs. 
Twifkenihury,  "  that  Oennany  lias  in- 
vented a  new  and  very  powerful  expletive." 
— Christian  Register. 


No  Hope. — Edith — ■"  Haven't  you  and 
Jack  been  engaged  long  eiiougli  to  get 
married?  " 

Ethel — "  Too  long  !  He  hasn't  got  a 
cent  left." — Boston  Transcript. 


Competition. — Artist — ^"  Oh,  milkmaid, 
if  you  will  pose  for  me  I'll  give  you  a 
dollar  an  hour." 

"  Sorry,  sir;  but  I'm  getting  a  thousand 
a  week  from  a  moving-pictm-e  concern 
over  the  hill." — Life. 


Try  This. — "  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  said 
the  butler,  "  but  your  son  has  just  eloped 
with  the  cook." 

"  Yes,  I  put  him  up  to  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Uppson.  "  She's  the  best  cook  we  ever 
had,  and  I  didn't  want  to  lose  her." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Well  Picked. — -Aunt — "  Your  bride,  my 
dear  boy,  is  wealthy  and  all  that,  but  I 
don't  think  she'll  make  much  of  a  beauty- 
show  at  the  altar." 

Nephew — "  You  don't,  eh?  Just  wait 
till  you  see  her  with  the  bridesmaids  she 
has  selected." — Nashville  Tennessean. 


Lost. — The  late  Oilman  Marston,  of 
Xtnv  Hampshire,  was  arguing  a  com- 
plicated case,  and  looked  up  authorities 
back  to  Julius  Caesar.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  in  the  most  intricate  part 
of  his  plea,  he  was  pained  to  see  what 
looked  Uke  inattention.  It  was  as  he  had 
feared.  The  judge  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  nice  points  of  his  argument. 

"  Your  Honor,"  he  said,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon;   but  do  you  follow  me?  " 

"  1  hav^e  so  far,"  answered  the  judge, 
sliifting  wearily  about  in  his  chair,  "  but 
I'll  say  frankly  that  if  I  thought  I  t^ould 
find  my  way  back,  I'd  quit  right  hero." — - 
Christian  Register. 


Ouch  ! — The  weekly  periodical  has  lost 
most  of  its  influence.  A  few  have  attained 
great  circulation,  but  it  is  because  of  stories 
or  articles  about  business.  As  political 
iniluences  they  are  inert.  The  magazine 
has  become  a  i)urveyor  of  about  the  worst 
to  be  found  in  fiction,  and  vies  with  the 
yellowest  of  the  newspapers  in  its  so-calltnl 
serious  articles.  Muck-raking  had  its  useful 
purjjose,  but  now  it  setMUS  to  be  devoted 
to  encouraging  the  hysteria  over  a  fancied 
danger  of  attack  by  some  foreign  nation. 
There  afe  no  worse  offenders  against 
])at  riot  ism;  none  is  i)laying  more  iu>ariy 
into  the  hands  of  the  munitions-makers 
and  militarist  clique  than  the  Kastorn 
magazines.  Even  the  pul>Ucations  which 
are  supposed  to  re\iew  public  opinion  by 
making  extracts  from  the  press  of  the 
('t)untry  show  such  bias  that  they  are  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  ones  which  print 
their  own  articles.  Their  clippings  are 
made  up  to  sjiit  their  own  jaundict<d  pn>j- 
ntlices.  Tiiio  Litimj.vuv  Diukst,  Aviiich  h;is 
hatl  a  great  vogue,  is  one  of  the  worst 
t)lTend(>rs.  Its  effect  is  more  evil  because 
its  bitis  is  not  st)  much  suspoctud. — 
Ckaliauoogu  News. 
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Close  Work.— The  Irish  Republic  lasted 
just  long  enough  to  enable  The  Fatherland 
to  get  in  a  demand  t hat  the  United  States 
recognize  it. — Buffalo  Express. 


Quicker  Now.— "  Why  is  it  we  don't 
hear  any  more  complaints  about  defective 
life-preservers  on  ships?  " 

"  Nobody  has  time  to  put  them  on." — 
J  udge. 


Placing  the  Blame. — DrnBLEiGH — "  At 
a  reception  this  afternoon  I  exchanged  ideas 
with  the  famous  Professor  Saduka." 

Miss  Keen — "  That  explains  why  I 
found  the  professor  so  tiresome." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Discreet. — "  Say,  pa,  I  had  a  fight  with 
Billy  Brown  to-day." 

"  That  so?     Did  you  whip  him?  " 
"  Sure.     You  don't  suppose  I'd  be  tell- 
ing you  about  it  if  I  didn't,  do  you?  " — 
The  American  Boy. 


Busy. — "  What  are  the  duties  of  an 
American  soldier  in  Mexico?  " 

"  If  the  press  dispatches  can  be  relied 
on,  a  day's  work  consists  of  hunting  for 
Villa  one  hour,  hunting  for  water  five 
hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  hunting 
for  lost  American  aviators." — Puck. 


A  Legal  Mind. — There  was  recently 
brought  before  a  poUce  magistrate  in  the 
South  an  old  darky  who  had  fallen  foid  of 
a  bulldog  while  in  the  act  of  entering  the 
hen-house  of  the  dog's  owner. 

"  Didn't  I  give  you  ten  days  last  month 
for  this  same  oifense?  "  asked  the  magis- 
trate. "  It  was  the  same  hen-house  you 
were  trying  to  get  into.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

The  darky  seemed  perplexed.  "  Yo' 
honah,"  he  said,  "yo'  sent  me  to  the  chain- 
gang  fo'  tryin'  to  steal  some  chickens,  didn't 

yo'? " 

"  Yes;  that  was  the  charge." 

"  An'  don't  de  law  say  yo'  can't  be 
charged  twice  with  de  same  offense?  " 

"  That  no  man  shall  be  twice  placed  in 
jeopardy  for  the  identical  act,  yes." 

"  Den,  yo'  honah,  youse  gotta  let  me 
go,  suh.  1  was  after  de  same  chickens, 
suh." — Louisville  Times. 


A  Good  Turn.^Now  that  Arnold  Daly 
is  reviving  "  Beau  BrummeU,"  various 
anecdotes  of  the  late  Richard  Mansfield, 
who  created  the  title-role,  are  being  re- 
vived. W.  J.  Ferguson,  who  acted  the 
valet  in  the  original  production  and  who 
is  now  one  of  the  pirates  in  "  Treasure 
Island,"  has  remembered  one. 

In  the  character  of  the  valet  it  was 
Ferguson's  place  to  hand  the  Beau  his 
gloves,  his  stick,  and  finally  his  hat.  Upon 
the  opening  night  he  proffered  the  hat  to 
Mansfield,  turned  the  wrong  way  around. 
Had  the  Beau  put  on  the  hat  in  the  way 
it  was  handed  to  him  and  strolled  down 
Piccadilly  or  Bond  Street,  the  faux  pas 
might  have  created  a  scandal.  When 
Ferguson  discovered  his  error  he  turned 
pale  under  his  make-up. 

Mansfield  was  quick  to  grasp  the  sit- 
uation, and  with  one  of  his  most  courtly 
bows  gave  the  hat  back  to  the  valet, 
so  that  he  might  turn  it  around,  which 
Ferguson  did  with  pantomimic  apology. 

As  Mansfield  put  on  the  hat  and  passed 
out  of  the  door  he  whispered  to  Fergu- 
son: "  That's  a  good  piece  of  business; 
keep  it  in." — New  York  Telegraph. 
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THE  Emperor  Napol- 
eon never  permitted 
anyone  near  him  with 
an  open  razor.  He  did  his 
own  shaving  and,  owing  to 
a  sensitive  skin,  never  could 
get  a  razor  that  pleased 
him.  The  one  that  annoyed 
him  least  was  picked  up 
during   the  Peninsular 


Campaign  and  had  a  blade 
of  Saracen  steel. 

Today  nearly  all  the 
world's  Rulers  use  a 
Gillette  Safety  Razor.  The 
latest  convert  is  Yuan 
Shih  k'ai,  the  great  man 
of  China. 

Another  is  the  Premier 
of  New  Zealand. 

In  the  present  war  the 
Gillette  is  used  by  the 
leading  generals  and  by 
some  3,000,000  men  in 
the  trenches  and  on  all 
fronts. 

The  Gillette  shave  is  quick  and  cool,  safe 
and  sanitary.  It  is  velvet-smooth,  no  mat- 
ter how  wiry  the  beard  or  tender  the  skin. 
Adjust  the  handle  for  a  light  or  a  close 
shave.  A  keen,  fresh  blade  is  dways 
ready.  No  stropping — no  honing.  Prices 
$5  to  $50.  Blades  50c.  to  $1  the  packet. 
Dealers  everywhere. 


GILLETTE    SAFETY    RAZOR 
BOSTON 


CO. 


TRADE 
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Known  the 
worudovcf. 


No  Stroppinff— 


The   Health- Care   of  the   Growing  Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  For  tlie  mother  vho  would  guard  lier 
child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill- 
ness.  Postpaid,  Jl. 37.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 


THE    HEALTH-CARE    OF    THE     BABY 

by  Louis  Fischer.  M.U.  Simple  instructions  for  mother  in 
keeping  her  baby  well  and  caring  for  him  in  sickness.  I  Cloth 
bound.  Price  75  cents;  postpaid,  83  cents.  FUNK&  WAG- 
N.ALL.S  COMP.\NY,  New  York. 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  tin-  man  or  woman 
at  a  de.sk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
com})lete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  lielj)  for  the  nirui  wlio  puts  English  to  practical  u.se.  Not 
a  li.st  of  hampering  rules  and  foggy  rea.'soning.s,  but  facts  and  illustrations  that 
clear  up  the  annoying  puzzles  of  grammar,  whenever  llioy  appear.  Furnished 
witli  an  index  system  that  locales  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details — about  which  any  question  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  common-sense  guide  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 

S82  pages,  handsomely  bound.   Price,  75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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He  enjoys  them   oecause   tn€ 


ill  ;    and  nis  gocki 


II  never    pull  ;    ana  nis  socKs  a-v  ^^ 
II  always  ''•well-up  . 

II 

II  25  and  50  cents 

II 

II       Look  for  tne  name  RflRIS  on  tKe 

II       back  or  the  shield  \vnen  you  buy 
ll         A.    Stein     ^     Co. 

II  Mahrs 

II  Children's  lr35<glk(S>IPW  Garters 
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PREPAREl 

You  May  Be  Next 


Don't  be  embarrassed  !  Don't 
suffer  from  "stage  fright"  I  You 
can  become  a  fluent,  convincing 
speaker  before  one  or  a  thou- 
sand people! 

Let  Grenville  Kleiser,  founder 
of  The  Public  Speaking  Club 
of  America  and  Great  Britain, 
teach  you  in  your  spare  moments 
at  home,  in  private,  through  his 
Mail  CouTL^e.  He  will  make  you  a  win- 
ning speaker  at  dinners  and  political  gath- 
erings; in  your  lodge  room;  at  board  meetings; 
pelling  goods,  etc.  His  Course  will  build  a  powerful  per- 
sonality, increase  your  influence  and  standing,  place  you  in 
direct  line  for  advancement  in  business  and  leadership  in 
public  and  social  life.     Only  1$  minutes  a  day  required. 

FREE-^Valuable  Information 
on  Public  SpeaicingI— FREE 

There  Is  a  class  now  in  formation.  Write  for  confiden- 
tial, entertaining  details  of  this  valuable  ("oursc  and  you 
will  be  astonished  and  impressed  with  the  proof  of  itt 
merits.  Thousands  of  the  best  known  men  in  America 
have  been  trained  by  Mr.  Kleiser. 

ITV^DODT  AIMT* — If  you  will  add  the  name  of  a 
liVin\JI\.  1  /\l^  t  friend  who  also  needs  this  in- 
struction, we  will  send  him  full  particulars  when  we  send 
yours,  without  mentioning  your  name. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  655,  New  York 

Poblitheri  New  Standard  Dictionary,  The  Literary  Digest,  etc. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
MOTOR-TRUCK 

(Continued  from  page  1539) 

There  are  reported  to  be  60,000  motor- 
trucks engaged  in  army  operations  in 
France.  Germany  is  probably  operating 
15,000;  Russia  has  imported  large  numbers 
for  use  on  the  eastern  front,  and  a  con- 
siderable niunber  are  probably  being  used 
bj'  Italy  and  Bulgaria.  In  all,  there  may 
be  80,000  or  more  in  use  by  the  armies 
in  Europe. 

Whether  the  war  ends  this  year  or  con- 
tinues for  two  or  three  years  longer,  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  tripling  the  productive 
capacity  of  American  truck-factories,  so 
that  they  are  in  excellent  position  to  supply 
all  domestic  demands  promptly  and  with 
better  and  cheaper  machines.  Nearly 
every  commercial  car-maker  in  the  country 
has  brought  out  new  and  improved  models 
and  enlarged  his  facihties.  Whereas  two 
years  ago  the  majority  of  American  trucks 
were  of  the  noisy  chain-drive  tj'pe,  most 
of  the  present  models  are  either  worm- 
driven  or  internal-gear  driven.  They  have 
been  improved  in  many  other  respects 
also,  and  at  the  same  time  prices  have  been 
materially  reduced.  There  has  been  an 
influx  of  new  capital  into  the  industry,  and 
a  notable  number  of  new  manufactm-ing 
companies  have  entered  the  field,  most  of 
them  with  products  of  seeming  merit. 

More  than  250  manufactiu'ers  of  com- 
mercial motor-vehicles  are  now  listed  in 
the  automobile  trade-directories.  Many  of 
these  are  experimenters  or  do  a  local 
business  in  trucks  built  to  order,  so  there 
probably  are  not  more  than  100  companies 
having  any  considerable  annual  produc- 
tion. The  reaUy  important  companies 
doing  a  national  trade  and  more  or  less 
export  business  can  be  reduced  to  about 
one-half  of  this  number.  The  number  of 
manufactiu'ers  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
total  production,  which  averages  only  three 
hundred  vehicles  to  each  company,  whereas 
in  the  passenger-car  field  the  average  pro- 
duction is  at  least  ten  times  this  figure. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  the  last  two  years  has  been  a  greatly 
increased  output  of  light  trucks  and  low- 
priced  delivery-wagons.  Recognizing  that 
there  must  be  a  tremendous  potential 
market  for  motor- wagons  of  1,000  to  2,000 
pounds  capacity  for  use  by  innumerable 
retail  stores  and  markets,  several  of  the 
largest  passenger-car  companies  have  i)ut 


out  improved  panel-body-  delivery -wagons 
of  1,500  poimds  capatiity  on  pneumatic 
tires  and  are  doing  an  excellent  business 
in  them  at  prices  below  $1,000.  New  com- 
panies have  also  entered  this  field  with 
marked  success.  There  are  three  or  four 
new  companies  that  have  developed  and 
are  marketing  an  ingenious  "assembly" 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  rear  wheels,  rear 
axle,  side  frames,  and  drive-chains  for 
converting  a  Ford  chassis  into  a  one-ton 
truck  or  delivery-wagon,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $800,  with  body. 

It  is  a  perfectly  safe  guess,  however, 
that  the  manufacturer  who  succeeds  in 
bringing  out  a  really  meritorious  motor- 
deU very- wagon  of  from  750  to  1,000  pounds 
capacity  that  wiU  perform  the  work  of 
two  or  three  single-horse  deUvery-wagons 
at  a  total  cost  of  $5  a  day,  including  fuel, 
upkeep,  and  driver's  wages,  and  selling  at 
from  $500  to  $600,  will  make  a  fortime  if 
he  has  the  necessary  business  ability  to 
organize  and  conduct  a  mammoth  business. 
The  field  is  practically  unlimited,  and  it  is 
still  open.  Tens  of  thousands  of  small  mer- 
chants are  waiting  for  such  a  wagon  to  take 
the  jjlace  of  their  present  horse-drawn 
equipment.  One  of  the  largest  passenger- 
car  manufacturers  has  just  brought  out  a 
750-pound  deUvery-car  to  sell  at  $595. 

EventuaUj^,  delivery- work  of  retailers 
in  many  of  our  small  cities  is  going  to  bo 
done  by  general-dehvery  companies,  either 
as  cooperative  organizations  of  the  mer- 
chants themselves,  as  in  Urbana,  111.;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  a  few 
other  places,  or  by  enterprising  motor-car 
dealers  in  each  community.  There  is  great 
opportunity  for  systematizing  delivery- 
service  and  effecting  economies  that  should 
save  retailers  both  money  and  trouble  and 
earn  good  profits  for  the  delivery-company. 

Under  present  conditions  the  many 
wagons  of  the  different  grocers,  butchers, 
bakers,  and  hardware  and  dry-goods  stores 
cover  the  same  streets  many  times  a  day 
and  often  stop  at  the  same  houses,  usually 
with  only  partial  loads.  This  dui)Ucatioii 
of  ser\'ice  is  a  big  unnecessary  waste  which 
should  be  eliminated.  With  a  general 
delivery  -  service  for  all  the  shops,  ono 
wagon  woidd  take  all  deliveries  for  a  given 
route  instead  of  the  half-dozen  or  dozen 
Avagons  that  now  make  such  deliveries  for 
various  stores.  Under  such  a  system  ono 
motor-wagon  could  do  the  work  of  from 
foiu-  to  ten  horse-drawn  deUvery-wagous, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  community 
and  othtM"  conditions. 
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TRUCK  WHICH  IS  A  POWKR-PLANT. 

Heavy  Swiss  truck  used  by  Frcncli  Army  and  cqviipi't'd  with  saud-bo.\,  draw-bar,  power-capstan, 

aud  sprag  to  hold  truck  on  hills. 
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Liltle  Giant  Model  No.  15,  1-ton  Worm  Drive,  13S  in.  wheel  base — Chassis  Price — $1500. 


From  the  frozen  north  to  the  sandy  south — New  Eng- 
land hills  to  rugged  Pacific  coastland — Little^Giant  Trucks 
-  thousands  of  them — are  on  the  job  deUvering  power — 
delivering  goods — delivering  saving  and  profit  to  their 
owners.  We  advocate  no  experiments  and  ride  no  hob- 
bies. Reahzing  that  different  sections  present  different 
transportation  problems,  we  recommend  the  style  of  truck 
and  type  of  final  drive  that  best  fit  your  locaUty  and  your 
needs.  Let  the  Little  Giant  "  Help-the-Owner "  Depart- 
ment help  you. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  ^Tool  Company's  Pride 

LITTLE  GIANT  TRIX'KS  rfiircsciU  iho  c-ngiiKTring  ideals  and 
manufacturing  Icadcrshii)  of  tlic  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, an  Eleven  Million  Dollar  concern  with  twenty  years  of 
manufacturing  experience,  25,000  active  customers,  eight  great  fac- 
tories in  this  country'  and  abroad — branch  houses,  agencies  and  ser- 
vice stations  almost  everywhere.  We  make  four  Little  (jiant  models 
— Worm  and  Chain  Dri\e— from  one-ton  to  two-ton  capacity.  Spe- 
cial bodies  for  ever\'  purpose.  And  we  know  that  Little  (iiants  tociay 
represent  the  greatest  real  value  in  hauling  Eflliciency,  Dependability 
and  Economy. 


Little  Giants  Have  Made  Big  History 

Little'  Giant  Trucks  for  eJKlit  lonn  years  liavp  proved  tliemsolves — iindpr  every 
condition,  atjainst  everj'  liardsliip,  for  every  kind  of  liaiilinK.  They  have  made  good 
tlie  Cliicano  Hneiiniatic  Tool  Company's  liberal  (and  positive  guarantee.  Reports 
from  Little  (Want  Meets  in  use  by  many  of  America's  leading  industries  and  from  single 
trucks  sold  to  prominent  merchants  and  farmers  tell  the  same  story  of  Big  Efficiency, 
Solid  Service  and  Real  Kconomy — fuel  and  tire  saving — mileage  almost  beyond  be- 
lief.  Let  us  put  these  proving  facts  in  front  of  you  before  you  buy  a  truck. 

A  Little  Giant  Truck  is  the  very  picture  of  power.  Note  its  sturdy  bearing — its 
oversize  features  that  mean  extra  stamina,  its  accessibility  of  parts — its  generous 
loading  space— its  splendid  prestige  and  advertising  value — lines  that  a  pleasure  car 
might  envy.  • 

Little  Giant  "Help-the-Owner"  Department 

will  help  you  solve  your  hauling  problems  regardless  of  what  truck  you  decide  to 
buy.  Without  obligation  we  will  advise  you  fully  antl  comi)letely — honestlj — based 
on  a  study  of  your  business  and  its  requirements.  Write  us  a  letter  now.   . 

Just  Published — Mailed  on  Request.     Please  Use  the  Coupon 

* 'Making  Deliveries  Deliver  Profits'* 

piDrp  I    At  last  a  "facts-is-facts"  transportation  book  of  net  truths — tabulated 
r  IKE^I-t  m    results  —  specific   informa- 
tion and  advice — worth  fnanv,  many  dol- 
lars to  the  man  who  has  hauling  or  deliv-       TO  DEALERS  !"  "  '''"  •v"""''''"'  «'^•^':'  "• 
ery  problems.    It  covers  a  wide  scope  of        th.-  i.iiii.-  (jiuni  and  i.itti.>  ciunt  Nutioimi  Adver- 

industries  and    should  be  in  your  business  tisintt  ..fTt-r  d.-ulers  »  muney-mukinjf  propusition  uf 

...  ,,^  .^      e  •    1  i  special  inducement.    Send  coupon  for  our  dealers 

library.   Write  for  your  copy — right  now.        proposition. 


^illllliil  Truck  User's  Coupon  ■llllllll.; 

ESEND  THE    BOOK: 

'  "Making    DeUveries    Deliver    Froflts,"  Z 
Z  without    oljligation    on    my   part.     At  — 

Z  present  I  am  iisinf< — 

Z   Inumlier  and  tnaki-  of)  Trucks - 

■  capacity— or   . .  .liorHesand.  . .  .wagons.  — 

Z  Avprage  length  of  haul " 

Z  IJne  of  business • 

J  ffame 5 

a  la 

Z  Firm Z 

m  * 

-  Aildret^ " 

riiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiriiniiir 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Capital  and  Resources— $11,000,000 

Dept.  D,  1615  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

General  OfKces:  1010  Fither  Bldg.,  Chicago  Eastern  Offices:  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory  Branches :  Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington 

Pittsburgh,  Si.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Montreal 

Foreign:  London.^Parls,  Milan,  Berlin,  Petrograd,  Tokyo,  Sydney,  Buenos  Ayres,  Johannesborg 


THE    LITTLE    GIANT    LINE 


Model  15— 1  Ion  Worm  Drive,  Chassis  Price  -$I.SOO 
Model  H  —  1-lon  Chain  Drive.  Chassis  Price—  1400 


Model  H — 1 '  .-Ion  Chain  Drive,  Chassis  Price- 
Model  16  —  2-lon  Worm  Drive.  Chassis  Price- 


Si  500 
-  2500 


Jlllllll  TVucik  Dealer's  Coupon  llllllili; 

Z    LET    ME    KNOW 

2  Full  (htails  of  tin-  "T^ittli-  C.ianl"  prop- 
■  osiiion  to  tU'alers,  and  your  groat  Na- 
Z  tional  .Advertising  (anipaigii  to  help 
-  dealers  sell  Little  Giants. 


Name . . 
A  ddress 


Slair 


Z  L.  U.— 6-2716  ; 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiliilllllllllllliir 
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ARTIFICIAL   RAIN 

The  rirst  tnougnt  or  irrigation  in  popu- 
lar conception  is  or  huge  concrete  dams, 
•w^ith  rlumes  •winding  tnrougn  mountains, 
carrying  great  volumes  or  -water  to  be 
aistriDutea  to  ro-w^s  upon  rows  or  crops 
under  the  witnering  sun  or  tlie  and  plains. 
Irrigation  in  its  greatest  and  broadest 
importance  is  all  this. 

Yet  tne  principles  wnicn  nave  made 
possible  tne  conversion  or  vast  areas  or 
scorched  land  into  rertile  and  productive 
soil  nave  been  applied  on  much  smaller 
scales  to  tne  suburban  or  country  estate. 
Tne  aim  here  is  not  tne  restoration  oi 
barren  land  but  prevention  or  tne  ravages 
of  drougbt. 

Tbe  pnde  or  every  estate,  big  or  little, 
IS  a  green  velvety  lawn.  Under  a  pro- 
tracted drougnt  lawns  are  certain  to  surrer 
unless  supplied  artificially  ■w^itn  -water. 

In  tbe  vegetable  and  rruit  garden,  dam- 
age from  a  long  period  of  dry  weatner  is 
inevitable. 

Ordinary  sprinkling  witn  garden  bose 
may  be  adequate  for  small  spaces  ^vben 
tnorougbly  applied  (-wbicb  is  seldom  ac- 
complisbed)  but  for  larger  areas  it  is  out 
of  tbe  question. 

Ingenious  mecnanical  irrigation  systems 
are  no-w  perfected  -w^bicn  apply  moisture 
to  tbe  soil  -w^ben  needed,  accomplisbing 
almost  tbe  same  results  as  ram. 

For  instance,  you  may  now  pure  base  a 
pipe  system  wbicb  can  be  installed  under 
tbe  sod  of  tbe  lawn,  free. from  interfer- 
ence ^vitn  mo-wing.  By  simply  turning 
tne  -w^ater  into  tbis  system,  fine  sprays 
simulating  a  natural  sbower  are  forced  up 
and  over  every  square  incb  of  sod. 

For  vegetable  gardens,  small  orcbards, 
and  tbe  like  tbere  are  on  tbe  market 
overbead  sprinkling  systems  Avbicb  bave 
demonstrated  tbeir  ability  to  save  great 
losses  due  to  dry  -weatber. 

For  tnose  wbo  bave  -water  supplies, 
science  bas  tbus  perfected  appliances  -wbicb 
produce  artificial  rain,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  accomplisb  Avbat  tbe  great  irrigation 
systems  of  tbe  nV estern  States  do  for  tne 
and  plains. 

Digest  readers  -wbo  are  interested  in 
tbese  mecbanical  moisture  supplying  sys- 
tems and  desire  detailed  information,  are 
invited  to  -write  us  for  furtber  informa- 
tion. Specific  requirements  sbould  be 
stated,  sucb  as  area  to  be  -watered, 
Avhetber  lawn,  garden  or  orcbard. 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 

The]iterd]jDigest 


Very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  and  vahie  of  serv-iee  that  motor- 
trueks  are  rendering  to-day  in  this  country, 
or  ha-\-e  given  a  thought  to  what  it  would 
mean  if  all  were  withdra-wn  from  commer- 
cial service,  as  might  conceivably  occur 
in  the  event  of  a  war  of  our  own.  They 
have  a  keener  appreciation  of  this  now  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  approximately  200,000 
commercial  motor-vehicles  of  all  sorts  in 


by  the  same  companies  averages  17^ 
cents.  Assuming  15  cents  to  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  cost  of  hauling  in  cities,  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
200,000  motor-trucks  amounts  to  $360,- 
000,000  a  year.  Motors  also  effect  a  gross 
saving  of  $1.56,000,000  a  year  over  haul- 
age of  the  same  tonnage  by  horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Economy  of  haulage   and   delivery   by 
motor-vehicle  has  been  demonstrated  too 


EFFICIENCY  IN  LOADING. 

Much  of  the  economy  and  efflciency  of  the    motor-truck  depends  upon   rapid   loading.    Here   we 
see  the  load  rolled  upon  the  machine  from  the  factory  truck  in  less  than  two  minutes'  time. 


use  in  the  United  States,  based  on  registra- 
tion-figures of  the  seventeen  States  in  which 
passenger-  and  commercial-ears  are  regis- 
tered separately. 

Assuming  that  these  have  an  average 
capacity  of  two  tons  and  cover  an  average 
of  forty  miles  a  day  with  loads  on  one-half 
the  mileage,  they  give  a  service  of  8,000,000 
ton-miles  a  day,  or  2,400,000,000  ton-miles 
in  a  year  of  300  working-days.  The  average 
cost  of  haulage  by  motor-vehicles  in  cities 
has  been  found,  from  the  records  of  thirty 
companies  operating  229  vehicles  in  fifteen 
different  cities,  to  be  IIM  cents  per  ton- 
mile,  while  the  cost  of  haulage  by  teams  used 


often  and  for  too  long  a  period  to  be  open  to 
any  further  serious  doubt  at  this  time. 
However,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
consideration  that  shoidd  decide  for  or 
against  the  use  of  such  an  equipment.  Even 
if  there  were  no  actual  saving  of  cost,  the 
motor-wagon  would  be  a  most  desirable 
adjunct  to  modern  business  because  of  its 
superior  speed,  greater  radius  of  action, 
cleanliness,  and  its  peculiar  adaptability 
to  special  purposes  which  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  performance  by  horses. 
Hundreds  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  haulage  -  contractors  ha^e  increased 
manifold    the    territory    from  which    they 


yUlCK  UNLOADING  SYSTEM. 

For  contractors  or  others  having  bulk  motor-truck  loads  it  Is  indispensable  to  have  a  guick,  ctrcaiu 

uuioadiiig  mechauism. 
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CHANDLER  SIX 
$/295 


This  is  Why  We  Have  to  Build 
20,000  Chandlers  This  Year 

"DRCAUSR,   in   the   midst  of  new  motors,   new  theories,  experi- 
mental  engineering  efforts  and  a  liost  of  untried  and  uncertain 
ideas,  the  Cliandler  Six  stands  out  in  the  Hmehght  as 

The  Proven  Mechanism 

There  are  thousands  of  discriminating  motor  car  huyers  who  do  not  want  to 
experiment.  Thousands  who  want  a  known  motor  powerful,  speedy  and  of  assured 
dependahiHty.  Thousands  who  want  such  a  motor  in  a  big,  beautiful,  high-grade 
car.  Thousands  who  want,  with  such  a  motor,  Bosch  Magneto  ignition,  (Iray  & 
Davis  separate  unit  starting  and  lighting  equipment,  solid  cast  aluminum  motor 
base  extending  from  frame  to  frame,  annular  ball  bearings,  silent  spiral  bevel  gear 
rear  axle.  Thousands  who  insist  on  a  handsomely  finished  and  leather-upholstered 
tonneau  cowl  body  mounted  upon  such  a  chassis. 

So  these  thousands  are  buying  the  Chandler  Six:  the  pioneer  light  weight 
six   and   still   the  leader  in  the  entire  field   of  cars  selling   for   less  than  ^2000. 

POWER — Ample   to   lake   this    car,   loaded,   any-  SPEED — More  Uian  999  out  of  every  thousand  car 

where  that  any  automobile  can  so.  owners  would  ever  want  or  dare  to  use. 

MOTOR  —  The  marvelous  Chandler  Motor,  built  in  the  Chandler 
factory  for  three  l\ears  past  and  famous  the  world  over.  KREli 
FROM  ANY  III.XT  OF  EXPERIMENTATION. 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car    -    $1295 
Four-Passenger  Roadster   -     -     -    $1295 

F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 
Write  for  New  Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  Chandler  Dealer 

Prompt  Orders  Secure  Prompt  Deliveries 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

'^05-^35  E.  131st  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  York  Office,  1886  Broadway  Cable  Address,  "Chanmotor" 
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Seat  Cover  Prices  Down  505? 


.'VOIV    .%»l>    Bi:AI'rv     A\D    MXITRY    to    VOUK  MGW    or    0M>    CAK! 

Give  j\>urnew<.rnl<l  i-ar  tliat  toiu-liof  n-fi'iement,  luxury  and  distineti..n  added  to  any  car  hy  Glohe  Seat  Covers.  Dnn't  pay  hi^li 
prices  or  liave  Seat  Covers  made  ^l  order.  Globe  Seat  Cover  prices  are  actually  00%  lower  than  all  otliers — -'10%  less  for  Seat  Covers 
equal  in  materials,  in  fit,  in  workmanship  and  beauty  to  the  highest  priced  kind.    We  guarantee  this — we  prove  it  or  you  need  not  pay. 

Buy  Piroet — Suvo  Half  Perfect  Fit  For  Any  Car 

Here  are  examples  of  how  we  undersell  others;  $40  Chalmers  We   have   correct  patterns   of  every   model  of  every  car  and 

Seat  Covers.  $20;    $60  Packards,    $30;    $40  Cadillacs.  $20;    *36  guarantee   glove-like  fit  and   perfect  workmi.nship.    They  are 

Buicka.  $18;    $27  Maxwells,  "f  13.50 other  cars  at  proportion-  ready  for  delivery  — no  waiting — no  mistakes — no  alterations. 

ately   low   prices — exactly   50^;    saved.    We   sell   direct  from  WPITF     For  Free     gend   name     model  and  year  of  your 

factory  to  car  owners  only — you  save  middlemen's  profit.  VVKIIJli     '^ ^-~  name,  moaei  »""  year  oj.  you^ 


Kvery  Car  ^eecls  Them! 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  any  car — save  leather  uphol- 
stery— preserve  its  life,  elasticity,  comfort.  It  costs  but  a 
trifle  to  replace  Globe  Seat  Covers — It  costs  many  times  more 
to  replace  leather  upholstery.  They  eliminate  the  soiled  clothes 
nuisance- — can  be  detached  for  cleaninf?  easily  and  quickly. 


Samples  car  and  we  will  send  you  our  low 
prices  with  fifteen  samples  of  Globe  materials — waterproof  and 
washable  fabrics  in  nine  handsome  colors.  We  will  ship  on 
approval — you  pay  only  if  satisfied.    Write  us  NOW. 

GLOBE  SEAT  COVER  CO.,  142  Hamilton  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

World's  Largest  Exclusive  Seal  Cover  Mfrs. 


"Sleep  in  your  Ford  Hotel" 

.McMiUin    AUTO    BED 

,^^  Light,  Compact,  Comfortable.  Only  $7.50  for  Fords; 
^^'$8.60  other  medium  sized  cars.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
^\  teed.  Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  AUTO  BED 
'^V    COMPANY,  Box  7-D,  Bellingham,  Wash. 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sicetcii  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


Mr.  Fisher  painted  all-paint  paint. 

Cheap  paint  is  half-paint  paint — half  paint,  half  adultera- 
tion. It  costs  possibly  ^l.7S  per  gallon.  Throw  out  the 
adulteration  and  you'll  find  you've  paid  31.75  for  half  a 
gallon  of  paint.  Better  pay  50  cents  more  and  get  a  wliolf 
gallon  DEVOE.     It  takes  fewer  gallons  and    wears    longer. 

DEVOE 

The    oldest    inanufacturmg    concern    in    the    United  States, 
founded    in    New    York    1754. 

F.W.DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO.  DEVOE&  R A YNOLDS CO. 

Nevr  York  Cfiicago 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


Vernosite 

The  LonK  Life  Spar  Varnish. 
Vvill  not  blister  or  turn  white. 
Dries  dust-free  in  10  hours. 
Best  varriish  for  all  work  ex- 
posed to  weather.  Recom- 
mended for  woodwork  on 
yachts,  front  doors,  bath- 
rooms and  stables. 

Velour  Finish 

A  Washable,  Hat-finish  oil 
paint  for  walls,  ceilinES  and 
woodwork.  Dries  with  a  soft 
water-color  effect.  Ideal  for 
all  interior  work.  Easy  to 
apply  —  shows  no  brush 
marks  ;  has  great  covering 
capacity. 

I  Send  for  Color  Cards  I 

I  and  other  suggestions  ■ 
j'  that  will  help  you  beautify  I 
11  your  home.      Write  your  | 

I  name  and  address  in  the  ' 

I I  margin   and   mail  to    us  I 
I  ■  to-day.  ■ 


draw  trade  by  their  ability  to  make 
<Ieliveries  promptly  with  motor-tnieks  and 
d  eli  very-wagon  s . 

In  other  words,  machines  are  most 
valuable  business  -  builders.  They  are 
becoming  as  essential  to  the  success  and 
growth  of  up-to-date  houses  as  the  tele- 
])hone,  the  typewriter,  improved  machinery 
of  all  sorts  and  other  aids  to  modern 
business  devices.  Even  truck-gardeners, 
fruit-growers,  dairymen,  and  general  farm- 
ers are  adopting  power- vehicles  and  find 
them  profitable  investments  which  will 
grow  in  value  as  the  highways  are  improved. 

Among  recent  developments  of  impor- 
tanceis  the  establishment  of  motor-omnibus 
lines,  operating  in  cities  and  between  cities 
and  villages.  Gradtially  the  twelve-  to 
twenty-passenger  bus,  on  a  chassis  btiilt 
especially  for  commercial  work,  will  sup- 
plant most  of  the  nondescript  jitney  busses 


MOTOR-TRUCK  STKKET-FI.USHKK  AND  SPRINKLKK 

Equipped  with  1,000-gallon  galvanized  steel 
truck  mounted  on  3-ton  chas.si.s.  Two  centrifu- 
gal pumps,  directly  comiected  with  the  motor, 
produce  water-pressure  at  from  20  to  60  lbs. 

recruited  from  the  second-hand  passenger- 
car  market  and  prest  into  regular  public 
service  by  small  owners.  The  "Dperation  of 
fleets  of  real  omnibuses  on  regular  routes 
at  frequent  intervals  offers  a  profitable  and 
a(tracti\e  field  for  investment  and  the 
formation  of  substantial  and  responsible 
operating  companies.  Already  jitney-  and 
omnibus-lines  ha^'e  cut  hea^'ily  into  the 
revenues  of  electric-railway  companies  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  the  e.vtension  of 
street-car  lines  has  been  materially  reduced. 
Police-<Iepartment  records  in  New  York 
show  that  twice  as  many  accidents  were 
caused  last  year  hy  trucks  and  wagons 
drawn  by  horses  as  by  those  self-propelled, 
and  no  tests  have  ever  been  made  to  prove 
the  repeated  declarations  of  street  and 
highway  d(>partments  that  motor-truck 
traffic  is  unduly  destructive  of  properly 
made  highways.  There  is  no  justice  in 
taxing  motor-trucks  as  heavily  as  $40  or 
$50  a  year  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  roads  built  for  horse-traf!ic  and  obviously 
unsuited  for  motor-traflic  while  no  special 
tax  has  ever  been  levied  on  horse-drawn 
Achicles  for  the  unquestioned  damage  tht\v 
do  to  the  roads.  Tlu^se  special  laws  incn^ase 
the  cost  of  operating  motor-vehicles  and 
t(>nd  to  discourage  their  use,  which  all  the 
evidence  shows  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  industry  and  eoinmeree.  The  only 
possible  ultimate  solution  of  the  highway 
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•luestiou  is  the  construction  of  streets  and 
roads  suited  to  the  traffic  that  will  use  them. 

Some  business  men  who  may  be  inclined 
toward  the  purchase  of  motor-trucks  but 
are  deterred  by  not  ha\'ing  ready  cash 
a\ailable  for  such  a  purpose  may  not 
know  that,  Avhile  it  is  customary  for  manu- 
faetiu-ers  to  ask  for  a  full  cash  ])ayineiit 
upon  delivery,  it  is  possible  for  any  busi- 
ness house  or  individual  with  jjood  credit, 
to  buy  machines  on  defen-ed  i^aynu'nts. 
Tliis  system  invohes  a  payment  of  25  to 
•^^>3  P<^r  «ent.  on  delivery,  the  balance  of 
price  to  be  paid  in  ten  or  twelve  monthly 
instalments,  secured  by  notes  of  the  pur- 
chaser indorsed  by  the  dealer  and  tlie 
l)m-chaser's  bank. 

Truck-buyers  have  be<>n  led  to  ex^ject  a 
{jreat  deal  in  the  way  of  ser\-ice  from  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer,  and  service  has 
been  used  as  a  strong  selling  argument  just 
as  the  guaranty  Avas  in  years  past.  Too 
much  abuse  of  so-called  service  has  crept 
into  the  business  and  worked  an  injustice 
to  owners  who  operated  their  machines 
carefully  and  made  few-  or  no  demands  for 
service.  Manufacturers  have  therefore 
decided  to  put  service  upon  a  definite, 
uniform,  and  fair  basis  so  that  buyers  can 
know-  just  what  they  may  expect.  The 
service  to  be  rendered  is  liberal  and  all 
purchasers  will  get  equal  treatment  in  the 
matters  of  inspection,  adjustments,  repairs, 
and  replacements. 

Another  phase  of  the  motor-truck  situa- 
tion is  the  gro"ning  use  of  tractors  and 
trailers.  Road-  and  building-contractors 
and  general  haulage  companies  find  the  use 
of  tractors  and  trailers  advantageous 
economicallj'  and  because  they  make  it 
]>ossible  to  (complete  jobs  quickl3^  Except 
under  very  favorable  conditions  of  streets 
and  roads,  it  is  of  doubtful  economy  to  use 
trailers  with  standard  trucks,  because  these 
are  designed  to  can-y  definite  loads  at  given 
speeds.  Attachment  of  a  trailer  imposes 
a  heavy  overload  on  the  di'iving  mechan- 
ism, frame,  wheels,  and  tires  of  the  truck, 
reduces  its  speed  and  increases  the  fuel 
<'onsumption,  particularly  on  hills  and 
poor  roads.  Leading  truck  -  nianufa(!tiu-- 
ers  refuse  to  guarantee  their  tiiicks  when 
used  with  trailers  unless  the  purchaser 
first  consults  them  and  explains  the  prejcise 
service  and  conditions  imder  which  the 
trucks  are  to  be  operated.  Nevertheless, 
many  standard  trucks  are  being  used  ^\^\if\\ 
trailers  built  especially  for  such  use.  Trail- 
ers made  by  one  (!ompany  alone  are  now 
(claimed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
thirty-fl\'e  different  makes  of  American 
trucks. 

A  new  branch  of  the  industry  is  groTsing 
up  in  the  manufac'tiu'e  of  tractors  espe- 
<'ially  designed  for  hauling  trailers.  These 
have  short  wheel-base,  powerful  engines, 
and  are  of  especially  sturdy  construction 
throughout  to  withstand  the  particular 
stresses.  They  are  well  adapted  for  haul- 
ing heavily  loaded  trailers  and  long  girders, 
timbers,  etc.  In  army  service  they  haul 
heavy  howitzers  and  other  guns.  Twenty- 
ton  guns  and  girders  are  within  their 
(•ai)ability. 

Out  of  the  extensive  use  of  motor-trucks 
in  army  service  will  come  a  number  of 
improvements.  On(^  ])rol)al)ly  will  be  a 
strengthening  of  the  frame  and  attach- 
ment of  a  hook  or  other  device  at  the  rear 
for  hauling  trailers.  Another,  jx-rhaps, 
the  elimination  of  the  differential  or  provi- 
sion of  a  differential  locking-device.  Still 
another  is  the  provision  for  the  fitting  of 
.•I    power-operated  "nigger-head"  or   winch 


HOT  WEATHER.    .^  ^ 
ousEHOLD  Helps  Ss^ 
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UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Percolator 

No.  E9635    »7  50 


UNIVERSAL   Electric 
Home   Needs  solve   the 

summer  cookingproblem 

land  eliminate  the  heat 

and  discomfort  of  work- 
ing over  a  hot  stove.   By 

this  aid  you  can  do  your 

w^ork  in  about  half  the  time,  with  no  trouble 

and  with  better  results. 

UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Home  Needs 

The  making  of  rich,  aroma-laden  coffee  is 
but   a   matter    of    a    few    minutes    with    a 
UNIVERSAL    Electric    Percolator.     An 
'^  entire  meal  for  two  or  three  persons  may  be 
prepared  on  the  Grill  and  the  Toaster  will 
make  enough  toast  for  a  family  of  six  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent.      Ironing  days  are  always  cool 
and  comfortable  when  a  UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Iron  is  used. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

561  Commercial  St., 
New  Britain,  Conn 


UNIVERSAL  Electm  Iroo 
New  Model  No.  £905    $3.50 


fuNlVERSALJ 


U^aVERSAL' 
American-Sheffield  Plate 
I    Electric  Coffee  Urn 
tolomal  Loving  Cup  Pattern 

I    No.  £81 66    $20.00 


;rsal~ 


Portable  Electric  Range 
No  E96S4    $18.00 

Especially  adapted  for 
small  apartments,  coun- 
try bungalows  or  for  use 
in  families  of  two  to  four 
persons.  Can  be  operated 
from  any  lamp  socket.  No 
fuel  to  carry,  no  ashes  to  sift, 
no  gas  fumes  to  inhale,  no 
danger  from  matches. 


UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Four  Heat  GriD 

No.  E984    S6.00 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  plantinj;,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Ilhislrated  wilh 
photographs  and  drawings.    6o  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  A  most  valuable  book  which  sng- 
fffstsa  inoth'^fi  of  Bible  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times. 
Tells  how  to  organize  and  conduct  Bible  study  rlassea;  liow  to 
aiouhs  interest  in  them;  liowto  show  their  practlca*  va  hie  to-day , 
how  to  reach  and  liold  youn?  men  ;  howtneniphasiz'^  the  human 
interest  side  of  the  Bible,  etc..  etc.  With  fascinatin?  descrip- 
tions of  unusual  incthodshere  and  in  forii^n  l&nds.  Prire.  $1.00 

'funk  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


$^,000  A  YEAR 

Writing  SItoriliand 


n 


This  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Carney,  Official  Reporter  of  the  Circuit  Court  of, 
Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  and  one  of  the  leading  exports  in 
this  country.     He  says  that  "whatever  I   have  accomplished   has 
been  due  to  the  instruction  of  Robert  F.   Rose  and  the   inspiring 
advice  given  me." 

How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Shorthand- FREE 


Whether  yon  know  nothing  of  shorthand  or  are  now 
a  stenographer,  you  should  investigate  the  Robert 
F.  Rose  Mail  Course  in  EXPKRT  SHORTHAND 
which  you  can  acquire  in  spare  time.  This  System 
is  the  simplest  to  learn,  the  easiest  to  pay  for,  and 
fits  you  for  the  highest  paid  positions  in  the  short- 
hand world— Private  Secretary,  C'ourt  Reporter,  etc. 
Superior  to  resident  or  other  school  instruction— for 


you  are  in  a  class  hy  yourself,  choose  your  own  time 
to  study  and  practise,  and  are  under  the  direct  guid- 
ance of  a  master  teacher.  We  cooperate  wilh  grad- 
uates in  securing  positions,  and  absolutely  guarantee 
the  instruction  or  return  tuition  fee.  Send  for  the 
valuable  Booklet  "  How  to  Become  a  Master  of 
Shorthand  "  which  fully  describes  the  Course.  If 
you  are  a  stenographer,  state  system  and  experience. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PubUshars,  Dept.  654       354-360  Fourth  Avs. 

J'liblln/icfs  of  the  Neio  Standard  Dictionuru  anil  Tlia  Llteranj  Digest 


NEW  YORK 
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Made 
Right 


It  is  not  alone  the 
fine  quality  of 
material  that  has 
made 


THE     UNIVE 


PIPE 


the  leader  amongmen, 
but  because  it  is  con- 
structed to  give  a  cool, 
clean  smoke.  The 
"well"  in  the  bowl 
guarantees  this. 

At  All  Good  Dealers* 

35c  and  up 
In  Canada  50c  and  up 

Look  for  the  triangle 
WDC  on  pipes  of 
every  style.  It  means 
greatest  pipe  value. 


WILLIAM  DEMUTH 

&  CO. 

New  York 


c^ 


When  You 

Study 
Words 


in  the 


FUNK&WAGNALLS 
NEW  STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 


your  convenience  will  be  best  served  if  this 
massive  book  is  held  by  one  of  our  special 


DICTIONARY 

STANDS  OR 
HOLDERS 


If  you  own  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, write  now  for  special 
circular  and  terms  on  the  spe- 
cially constructed  Dictionary 
Stands,  here  pictured,  and 
others.  They  are  wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address  a  postal-card  to 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


for  hatiling  the  truck  out  of  a  liole  or  j>ull- 
ing  another  vt'liiclo  out  of  difficulty. 
Standardization  of  driving  and  control 
mechanism,  Avheel-.sizes,  frame-widths,  run- 
ning speed,  equipment,  etc.,  will  become 
more  general.  Unless  the  price  of  gasoline 
is  considerably  reduced,  engines  and  car- 
bureters will  be  designed  for  the  use 
of  kerosene  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
operation. 

Owing    to    the    present    unprecedented 
boom  in  the  commercial-car  field,  there  is 


and  portable  power  plant  might  have 
peculiar  advantages,  as,  for  example,  in 
erecting  telephone-  or  telegraph-lines,  fire- 
fighting,  delivery  of  safes  and  pianos,  etc. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  Avhich 
great  savings  in  time  and  expense  can  be 
effected  by  use  of  special  bodies,  loading 
and  unloading  mechanism,  or  the  rearrange- 
ment of  shipping  facilities  and  methods  in 
"■factories,  warehouses,  and  stores. 

Lack  of  system  and  the  absence  of  in- 
ternal freight-handling  mechanism  at  rail- 


A   LIGHT  UELIVEUY-CAR    (GASOLINE) 

For  the  average  retailer.    Its  capacity  Is  half  a  ton  and  its  cost  less  tlian  $800. 


a  prospect  that  the  holding  of  national  and 
local  motor- truck  shows  will  be  resumed. 
These  provide  unequaled  'opportunity  for 
prospective  purchasers  to  inspect  all  the 
latest  models  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
and  compare  them  and  their  prices  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 

The  market  to-day  affords  every  type 
and  size  of  vehicle  suitable  for  all  trades 
and  classes  of  work,  including  many  special 
adaptations.  Manufacturers  always  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  the  man  who  has  some 
peculiar  problem  to  solve  in  transportation 
or  whore  tlio  coinhiiinf ion  of  liaulaRT'  iniil. 


road  freight-houses  and  steamship  piers 
are  responsible  for  an  absurd  amount  of 
confusion  and  delay  in  the  transfer  of 
merchandise  in  large  cities.  A  revolution 
in  such  methods  is  badly  needed.  When 
it  is  effected,  motor-trucks  can  be  used  for 
transfer-work  with  great  economy  autl 
satisfaction. 

Street-traffic  congestion  has  become  a 
serious  problem  in  large  cities,  and  investi- 
gations that  have  been  madc^ — as  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Boston — indicate 
that  the  systematic  handling  of  freight  at 
terminals,  th(>  more  general  use  of  motor- 


A  LIOUT  ELKCTRIC  UliLIVEHY-WAUON. 

Whcro  mauy  stops  have  to  be  mado  for  delivery  or  collection  of  goods  withiu  a,  small  if  rrilurj . 

electric  truck  iiuetsoocioci  Uuelrublu  t|uu.liliv;s. 
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Solldiffaatter  inyo 

ineans  wear  itv  yout  engine 

The  intense  heat  in  your  automobile  engine  turns  a  large  part  of  ordinary  oil 
into  black  solid  matter  which  partially  crowds  out  the  liquid.  This  means  fric- 
tion and  wear.     New  lubricant  resists  heat  and  prevents  rapid    sedimentation. 


Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under  the  terrific 
heat  of  an  automobile  engine  after  a  few 
hours'  use.  Part  of  the  oil  forms  black  sedi- 
ment and  loses  all  lubricating  value. 

The  polished  surfaces  of  bearings  and  cyl- 
inder walls  appear  smooth  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  a  magnifying  glass  will  show  that  even 
the  finest  surfaces  are  rough,  consisting  of 
sharp  points  and  depressions. 

In  the  Ford  engine,  for  example,  there  are 
over  6oo  square  inches  of  metal  to  metal  sur- 
face— an  area  of  more  than  five  times  as  large 
as  this  page. 

When  the  microscopic  teeth  of  these  sur- 
faces are  rubbed  together  they  are  broken  off 
— worn  down. 

How  solid   matter  increases  friction 

The  black  solid  matter  formed  by  ordinary 
oils  prevents  the  liquid  from  reaching  the  fric- 
tion points  where  it  is  needed.  The  sediment 
which  is  inactive  or  negative  partially  crowds 
out  the  remaining  liquid  oil.  This  under  sup- 
ply of  oil  causes  friction,  heat,  seizing,  wear, 
loss  of  power  and  expensive  repairs. 

Automobile  engineers  state  that  from  50 '' ', 
to  75  %  of  repairs  and  fully  50 '  t  of  deprecia- 
tion are  due  to  improper  lubrication. 

Veedol,  the  new  lubricant  which  resists  heat, 
prevents  rapid  sedimentation  and  maintains  a 
permanent  oil  film  between  metal  surfaces. 

Relative  oil  destruction 

The  contents  of  the  two  bottles  shown  illustrate 
clearly  the  relative  durability  of  ordinary  oil  and 
Veedol,  the  new  lubricant  that  resists  heal.  Veedol 
deposits  only  a  small  fraction  as  much  sediment  as 
ordinary  oil. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  ordinary 
oils  and  Veedol. 

Ordinary  oils  are  unstable  and  therefore  unservice- 
able.    Because  of  weak  chemical  structure  they  can- 


not resist  heat. 
Oils  of  this  kind 
are  unfit  for  use 
in  any  type  of 
automobile  or 
other  internal 
combustion  mo- 
tor. 

The  new  lubri- 
cant Veedol  is 
very  different. 
Special  processes 
of  manufacture 
developed  by  this 
company  and  the 
use  of  Pennsyl- 
vania paraffine 
base  crude  oil, 
give  Veedol  its 
unusual  chemical 
structure  and  its 
remarkable  heat- 
resisting    ability. 


Where  you  can  buy  Veedol 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  have  secured  Veedol 
and  can  supply  you.  Look  for  the  orange  and  black 
Veedol  sign. 

Each  dealer  is  supplied  with  a  large  chart  specifying 
the  right  body  of  Veedol  for  each  automobile,  motor- 
boat  or  motor-cycle. 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  get  Veedol  at  once,  write 
direct  to  the  Piatt  &  Washburn  Refining  Co.  By  re- 
turn mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  free,  and 
the  name  of  the  dealer  who  will  supply  you. 

PLATT  &  WASHBURN  REFINING  CO. 
1821  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 


i  SOLID 

MATTER 


ORDIXAR\    Oil, 
AFTER  USK 


I     )()L 
AFIKR  USE 


To  decrease  carbon  trouble 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  oils  which  sedi- 
mentize  rapidly  to  form  voluminous  carbon  deposits. 

Veedol  not  only  prevents  rapid  sedimentations  but 
it  also  prevents  carbon  deposits — no  carbon  trouble 
will  occur  if  you  use  Veedol,  except  where  mechanical 
faults  exist. 

Make  this  road  test 

Clean  out  your  crank  case.  Fill  with  kerosene. 
Run  your  motor  about  thirty  seconds  under  its  own 
power.     Draw  out  all  kerosene  and  refill  with  Veedol. 

Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar  road,  including 
steep  hills  and  straight  level  stretches. 

You  will  find  that  your  motor  has  acquired  new 
pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability,  due  to  the  maximum 
mechanical  efficiency  made  possible  through  Veedol. 

What  it  means  in  actual  saving 

The  records  of  taxicab  companies,  bus  lines  and 
large  corporations  that  use  cost-accounting  show  that 
Veedol  should  save  you  from  $50  to  $115  per  year  on 
gasoline,  repairs  and  depreciation. 

Furthermore,  Veedol  wears  several  times  longer 
than  ordinary  oil,  therefore  your  lubrication  bill  itself 
will  actually  be  smaller. 

Make  your  own  tests  of  this  remarkable  new  lubricant. 


NEW  88  PAGE  VEEDOL  BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  the  new  Veedol  book,  "The Lubrication 
of  Internal  Combustion  Motors." 

This  book  explains  the  A  B  C's  of  oil  refining 
and  finishing.  It  gives  full  information  regarding 
the  laboratory  and  practical  service  tests  to  which 
lubricants  are  subjected  before  final  approval  and 
shipment. 

It  describes  and  illustrates  all  types  of  lubrica- 
ting systems  used  in  automobiles,  motor-cycles, 
motor-boats,  tractors,  etc.  It  contains  a  fund  of 
useful  information  and  scientific  facts  discussing 
lubricants  and  lubrication  from  many  angles. 

This  book  also  shows  how  the  Veedol  Engineer- 
ing Department,  which  is  at  your  service,  is 
helping  car  owners.  88  pages  profusely  illustrated 
in  colors. 

WRITE  TODAY 


Veedol  is'supplied 
in  one-httlf  Ration, 
one  Ration  and  Jivr 
pulton  cans:  1 5 
Ration,  jS  Ration 
and  SJ  Ration  steel 
driim.s,  and  in  jS 
Ration  and  .50 
Ration  white  oaK- 
bat  ret  i. 

A  special  pourinR 
dei'ice  is  supplied 
it'ith  ea eh  metal 
container. 

Guaranteed  when 
sold  in  the  oriRinal 
package. 
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"The  part  to  buy  the/ 

k^    car  by  ^^ 


In  my  own  car,  sir, 

just  as  in  the  firm's  trucks 

I'll  have  a  Buda  Motor  and  nothing  else. 
Maybe  your  motor  is  as  good  as  a  Buda — 
and  maybe  not — the  "maybe"  is  just  the 
trouble.  But  high  quality  is  absolutely 
sure  and  certain  when  you  have  the 


I  know  the  BUDA — have  driven  nothing 
else  for  six  years — I  know  how  it's  made — 
I  know  who  makes  it  and  what  their 
reputation  as  manufacturers  has  been  for 
35  years. 

The  name  BUDA  on  a  motor  is  better 
than  any  guarantee  for  me — and  I've  been 
driving  cars  since  long  before  they  were 
the  pleasure  they  are  today.  Read  the 
Buda  Book.      It's  free. 


VJ^^*^W».&lK 


.^ 


Helpful — Concise — Complete 

Little  Nuggets 
of  Knowledge 

14  Cloth  Bound  Volumes  — 
27c  each  in  Cloth;  50c  in 
Leather;  Carriage  Prepaid. 

Here  is  a  handy  Pocket 
Reference  Library,  which  will  tell  you  just  what 
you  want  to  know  without  wading  through  a  mass 
of  extraneous  matter.  Handy,  exact,  compact, 
readily  accessible — no  handling  of  bulky  tomes — 
vest-pocket  encyclopedias  carefully  prepared,  reli- 
able, authoritative — legibly  printed  in  sharp,  clear- 
cut  type  on  thin,  strong  paper. 

Titles  of  the  Fourteen  Volumes 

Send  27c  for  Each  Volume  Selected  in  Cloth;  or 
50c  in  Leather  Binding.     We  Pay  Carriage. 

A  Dictionary  of  Prose 

Quotations 
A  Dictionary  of  Poet- 


ical Quotations 
When  Was  That  ? 

A  Dictionary  of   Dates 
— Historical,  Literary, 
Geographica  1 
A    Gazetteer    of     the 

British  Isles 
French  Conversation  for 

English  Travelers 
Abbreviations,    English 

and  Foreign 


Proverbs  and  Maxims 
Dictionary   of  Musical 
Terms 

Dictionary  of   Mythol- 
ogy 
The  Pocket  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gardener 
Dictionary  of  Etiquette 
Miniature  French-Eng- 
lish Dictionary 
German     Conversation 
for  EnglishTravelers. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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'Xfse  ttkc  J'un 

doxii  paj^  for  lidhf '' 

You  can  save  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  electric 
lighting  every  day — simply  treat 
your  ceilings  and  walls  with  the 
glossy  tile-like  white  finish  that 
increases  daylight  19%  to  36% 
—Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White. 
Over  3000  of  the  biggest  plants 
now  use  it.  Costs  no  more  than 
lead  and  oil,  remains  white 
longer.  Sanitary.  Write  for  book, 
"More  Light."  Pir^F^C 

U.S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co.  glOS^ 

29  Dudley  St.,  Providence,  R.I.  MILL    WHITE 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


vehicles  and  cooperative  delivery-service 
patronized  by  retail  houses  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  relieving  present  conditions. 

One  thing  the  merchants  must  be  will- 
ing to  assist  the  truck-manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  discouraging  is  the  seeming 
desire  of  municipal  and  State  authorities  to 
discriminate  against  use  of  power-veliicles 
by  adverse  legislation.  On  the  ground 
that  tliey  are  dangerous  to  life  and  de- 
structive of  pavements  and  roads,  there 
is  constantly  increasing  pressure  on  city 
councils  and  State  legislatures  to  limit  the 
size,  weight,  and  speed  of  motor-trucks, 
to*  tax  them  heavily  under  the  guise  of 
registration-fees  and  even  to  require  the 
fitting  of  safety-fenders. 

AMERICA'S  DOMINATION  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  MOTOR-MARKET 

Automobile-manufacturers  are  told  in 
the  routine  trade-statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  the  story  of  won- 
derful progress  in  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  position  of  the 
world's  automobile-factory  with  a  promise 
of  growth  in  the  immediate  future  as  rapid 
as  in  the  recent  past.  Says  The  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

"After  a  dip  in  oiu-  exports  of  motor- 
cars during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
months,  February  came  along  with  total 
shipments  of  a  value  of  $12,407,205,  a 
figure  exceeded  only  in  one  preceding 
month,  namely,  June,  1915,  when  the 
aggregate  was  $14,503,982. 

"With  our  growing  automobile  foreign 
trade,  the  shipments  of  parts,  exclusive  of 
tires  and  engines,  have  naturally  shown 
sharp  expansion  and,  in  the  eight  months 
ended  February,  reached  the  tidy  sum  of 
$14,965,360,  or  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  total  passenger-  and  commercial  cars 
exported  in  the  entire  calendar-year  1914. 

"Comparison  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
automobiles  for  the  eight  months  ended 
February  is  made  below: 

. — Number — .      . Value . 

Ei(jlU  Months         1916       1915  1916 j  1915 

Commercial 14,467       4,974    $38,729,721    $14,011,924 

Passenger 33,256       9,134      25,534,507        7,593,429 


Total 47,723     14,108    $64,264,-228    $21,605,353 

Parts 14,965,360       3,354,222 


Grand  total 


$79,229,588    $24,959,575 


"The  recovery  in  the  passenger-car 
shii)ments  in  the  above  table  to  better  than 
ante-bellum  levels  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  motor-industry,  and  its  total  and  its 
growth  form  one  of  the  most  potent  argu- 
ments against  the  fear  that  motor-ear  con- 
sumption is  close  to  the  saturation-point. 

"The  export  business  of  the  low'-priced 
automobile  -  manufacturers 
veloping  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  efficiency  of 
truck  in  the  war-usage  to 
been  subjected,  indicates  that  the  claim  of 
American  motor-car  manufacturers  that 
they  are  to  dominate  the  world-market 
appears  to  have  some  basis  in  fact. 

"Below  is  traced  the  growth  of  our 
automobile  -  exports  following  the  short 
l)rostration  of  August  and  Sejitember,  1914, 
the  table  giving  the  separate  totals  for 
commercial  cars,  passenger-cars,  and  auto- 
mobile-parts, exclusiA'c  of  tires  and  engines : 


has  been  de- 
and,  with  the 
the  American 
which    it  has 


Commercial 

Passenger 

Porto 

Total 

Feb.,  1916. . 

..$6,170,367 

$4,0l«,429 

$2,173,409 

$12,407,205 

Jan 

..  3,416,818 

3,(H4,995 

1,800,621 

8,262.434 

Dec.,  1915.. 

..  3,920,5.53 

2,710,7.58 

1,791,805 

8,42;{,096 

Nov 

..  3,837,307 

2,791,507 

1,693,787 

8,322.tHll 

Oct 

..  4,307.190 

2,749,2.55 

1,819,950 

8,876,395 

Sept 

..  5,S82,255 

3,215,4,59 

1,613,419 

10,711.133 

Aug 

..  4. .387. 193 

3,121.8;U 

2.038.321 

9.,547,348 

July 

..  6,803,001 

3.8;i5,347 

1, 663,997 

12,302,345 

June 

..  8,578,802 

4,785,998 

1.1.39.182 

14.,5W,9S2 

May 

..   6,.'->83,9l2 

3,971. 4S:! 

78!t.,>;26 

11,34.5,221 

.\pril 

..  5,240,481 

2,801,711 

l..S07,.')07 

y,Si2,7S0 
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Passengers 

Parts 

Total 

$1,958,302 

$762,386 

$7,446,251 

1,785,330 

564,976 

5,372,788 

1,313,153 

615,185 

4.473,865 

998,698 

456,014 

4.842,441 

634,659 

352,567 

3,231,744 

678,387 

401,360 

3,369.711 

.597,904 

343,618 

1.235.810 

441,879 

196,527 

762.422 

1,143,419 

420,975 

1,670,794 

Commercial 

March $4,725,563 

Feb 3,022,482 

Jan 2,545,.527 

Dec.,  1914...  3,387,729 

Nov 2,244,518 

Oct 2,286,964 

Sept 294,288 

Aug 124,016 

July 106,400 

"In  the  1915  oalendar-vear  total  value 
of  pars  shipped  was  $94,879,738,  compared 
with  $28,507,404  in  1914,  and,  including 
parts,__the  total  was  $111,180,139  against 
$34,171,568  the  previous  year. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  reports  separately  for  Denmark, 
Russia,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Venezuela  in  the  matter  of  automobile- 
exports.  Russia  in  the  two  months, 
January  and  February,  this  year  took 
$14,338,770  of  our  motor-products,  and  the 
other  neutral  countries  mentioned  took,  in 
the  aggregate,  ,$2,175,860." 

THE  MOTOR-TRUCK  IN  MEXICO 

Only  by  the  immediate  purchase  of  two 
hundred  trucks  just  completed  and  ready 
for  shipment  to  France  was  the  War 
Department  able  to  cope  with  the  novel 
situation  in  Mexico  caused  by  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  advance  of  the  punitive 
expedition  over  the  mountain  roads  and 
the  necessity  of  supporting  it  at  all  costs 
without  dela.N'.  Mules  were  definitely 
proved  of  no  use  for  transportation,  since 
they  ate  more  than  they  carried.  As  we 
read  in  the  New  York  Erening  Post,  in 
])art : 

"The  first  week  of  actual  service  re- 
vealed the  superiority  of  trucks  over  mules, 
not  only  in  the  greater  speed  and  running 
radius  of  the  trucks,  but  in  the  reduction 
of  labor,  hauling  -  units,  forage  -  require- 
ments, and  cost  of  operation.  One  of  the 
first  units  to  reach  the  front  was  Motor- 
Truck  Company  No.  1,  composed  of 
twenty-eight  White  trucks.  Ordered  by 
long  -  distance  telephone  on  March  15, 
these  trucks  were  shipped  by  special  train 
on  March  16,  and  arrived  in  Columbus 
on  March  19,  only  four  days  after  the 
advance  column  had  crossed  the  border. 

"Many  of  the  rivers,  wells,  and  water- 
holes  along  the  route  of  the  army-trans- 
port service  are  either  polluted  or  poisoned, 
making  it  necessary  to  transport  prac- 
tically all  the  water  used  for  drinking. 
For  this  purpose  the  War  Department 
placed  a  rush  order  with  the  company 
for  three  tank-trucks  of  000  gallons'  ca- 
pacity each,  and  these  trucks  are  now  in 
service. 

"Every  piece  of  motor-equipment  now 
in  service  in  Mexico  is  called  upon  to 
render  extraordinary'  service.  In  over- 
coming the  natural  difficulties  presented 
by  deep  desert  sands,  always  shifting  with 
the  win  1  and  obliterating  parts  of  the 
trail,  as  well  as  the  rough  routes  through 
passes  and  canons,  the  arm.v-trucks  have 
only  begun  their  work.  The  sand-storms 
which  impose  so  much  suffering  upon  men 
and  mules  also  impede  the  progress  of 
the  trucks. 

"Great  clouds  of  dust  and  fine  .sand 
raised  by  the  gentlest  breeze  sweep  across 
the  deserts  and  plateaux  of  Chihuahua, 
enveloping  tlu;  trucks  and  lodging  sand 
in  the  truck-carbureters,  as  well  as  the 
eyes  and  throats  of  the  driv^ers.  The 
trucks  have  been  rendered  particularly 
immune  from  conditions  of  this  kind,  hav- 
ing all  working  parts  fully  enclosed,  mag- 
netos equippecl  with  leather  covers,  and 
carbureters  protc^cted  from  the  flying  sand. 

"In  addition  to  hauling  supplies,  the 
motor-truck  is  performing  an  equally  im- 
portant work  for  the  Signal  Corps.  Com- 
municalion  between  Columbus  and  the 
advance  column  in  Mexico  is  maintained 
l)y  motor-trucks  equipped  with  radio  sets." 


A  Four- Way  Combination 

that  makes  all 
Figure  Work  Easy 


Addition 


Subtraction 


Multiplication 


Division 


THE  three  qualities  absolutely  essential 
to  efifidency  and  economy  in  an  adding 
machine  are:  Speed,  Ease  and  Accuracy. 

When  you  say  "as  fast  as  the  Comptometer"  you 
have  indicated  the  present  limit  of  adding-machine 
speed.  Comptometer  speed  is  produced  l)y  one- 
motion,  direct  key-operation— wliich  means  you 
touch  the  keys  and  the  machine  does  the  rest. 

That's  easy  enough  isn't  it! 

Combined  witli  this  one-motion,  all-key  opera- 
tion is  tlie  safeguard  of  Accuracy,  provided  by  the 
Controlled-key— an  exclusive  feature  of  the  Comp- 
tometer. 


HAVING  added  up,  first  the  credit  side 
of  an  account  and  then  the  debit  side, 
on  the  Comptometer,  the  bookkeeper — 
leaving  the  latter  sum  in  the  register — 
holds  the  first  subtraction  cutoff  at  left  of 
amount  and  subtracts  the  credit  by  simply 
pressing  the  proper  keys;  thus  arriving  at  the 
balance  without  mental  calculation.  Prove  by 
adding  back  the  sum  subtracted. 


SUPPOSE,  after  adding  a  column  on  the 
Comptometer,  the  register  shows  78634 
dozen  (786.50)  to  be  billed  at  QJ^c  per 
dozen.  Without  cancelling,  you  make  the 
extension  by  simply  depressing  the  ke5^s  of 
the  nuiltiplier,  .09875,  in  order  from  right  to 
left.  Quicker  than  you  could  write  down  the 
factors  you  have  the  answer,  $77.67. 


FOR  example,  take  a  car  of  pig  iron 
weighing  97,532  lbs.,  which  you  wish  to 
reduce  to  long  tons,  as  the  first  step  in 
billing.  Just  a  few  strokes  on  the  Comptometer 
shows  the  result  to  be  43.541  long  tons.  The 
machine  shows  you  how  many  times  the  divisor 
is  contained  in  each  quotient  place  and  you 
have  only  to  press  the  keys  accordingly. 

Let  a  Comptometer  man  show  you  how  easy  it 
is  to  do  such  work  on  the  Comptometer. 


Comptometers  in  the 
Bookkeeping  Depart- 
ment of  J.  V.  Farwell 
Company,  Chicago, 
produced  a  saving  of 
more  than  their  cost 
within  a  year.  In  tak- 
ing off  trial  balance 
after  daily  proving  of 
listings  with  the  Comp- 
tometer, they  had  only 
oneerrorinfivemonths. 


Felt& 

Tarrant  Mfg. 

Co. 


The  bookkeeper  of  IT. 
F.  Norton  &  Co.,  wool 
pullers  and  tanners, 
Seattle.  Washington, 
says:  "I  use  the  Comp- 
tometer entirely  for  to- 
taling all  columns  both 
in  Journal  and  Ledgers, 
for  balancing  all  ac- 
counts at  the  end  of 
each  month  and  for  tak- 
ing off  trial  balances — 
all  of  which  is  done  Very 
rapidly  on  themacLine. 


The  Narrow  Fabric 
Co. ,  makersof  shoe  laces, 
Reading,  Pa.,  say  of  the 
Comptometer  used  in 
their  Billing  Depart- 
ment: "We  would  not 
know  how  to  get  along 
without  it,  as  it  makes 
it  possible  to  do  the 
work  in  half  the  time  of 
the  old  method." 


The  Auditor  of  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Gen- 
eral Office  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R..  Chicago, 
has  about  4200  divi- 
sions to  make  each 
month.  running  in 
amounts  like  7942.55  by 
47265.7.  The  fact  that 
these  divisions  are  all 
figured  on  the  Comp- 
tometer is  a  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  machine  on 
this  form  of  calculation. 
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N.  Paulina  St. 

Chicago 


Now   The    Wea/thiest   Country  in    The    World -^ 


Features  of  Contents: 

The  Coiinfr.v  and  the  People. 
— Chararteiist  ics  of  tlie 
People.  Iininigration.  The 
Negro  I'rniilein.  Increase  in 
Pupulation.  Klc. 

Rural  America. — Natural 

{■'•nditions.  Ownership,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  Dis- 

trihution  of  Proilucts.  Ktr. 

IndiiNfrlul  America; — How  American  Industry  is  or- 

jrunized,  Leading  lndustri»'s,  Ktcf 

Cumiiierrlal    Amerlra. —  Railways.     Foreign    Trade. 

i'he  Mui'i'liaiit  Marine.  Ctiniinercial  Relations,  KUv 


The  great  story  of  AMERICA — wliat  it  is,  and 
how  it  came  to  bo  what  it  is.  told  by  the  gicat 
French  economist.  Pierre  Loroy-Boaulieu,  in 
his  work.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  This  book  has 
been  proclaimed  tiiroughout  the  country  as  the 
most  noteworthy  work  on  America  since  Br>'ce's 
".American  Commonwealth."  Arthur  T.  Had- 
Icy,  President  of  Vale,  says:  "Any  work  by 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  worth  reading,  and  this  book 
deals  with  a  subject  on  which  intelligent  outside 
opinion  is  much  needed." 

Cloth.     400  pages.     $J.oo  postpaid. 
Funk  AWagnalU  Company.  354  Fourth  Ave.,N  Y. 


A  Valuable   New  Text- 
book on  Economics 

"An  amazingly  instrui-tive 
volume.  The  U>ok  is  a  mine 
of  information.  I  lion  nigh  ly 
assimilated  and  coordinated 
for  the  use  of  Americans,  even 
more  it  would  seem  than  f^»r 
the  French  for  wluiin  it  was 
o:  i^inally  written.  There  is 
nothing:  else  in  existence  that 
apiU'-acht's  it  in  tli>>r..upli- 
nl'^s.'■  —  Thf  f'vuiuQ  Mai  I 
New  Vork. 


BaUo  and  New  York    j 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


FOR  THE  GUI 

FORMULA  OF 

New  YORK  CIT¥ 
SPECIALIST  IN 

Diseases  of  the 

PREPARED  FOR  THS 
PfreSCRlPTION  OF  Tl 

DEKTAL  PROFESSIO! 

UNDER  AUTHORITY 
BY 

FOBHAN  CO.,  Inc 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
A. 


I         New  Yori 


When  You 
Pass  40 


or,  sometimes,  a 
little  before  40  - 
you   enter   the 

"Pyorrhea  period" 
-    a   time   of    life 
when  4  out  of  5 
persons  eventually 
have    loose   teeth, 
inflamed  or  reced- 
ing gums  (known 
also  asRiggs'  Disease). 
Perhaps  you   will  be 
the    1    in   5   who   es- 
capes Pyorrhea.     To 
be  perfectly  sure,  start 
now   to  avoid  this 
pcdnlul  condition,  by 
using  Forhan's  Pyor- 
rhea   Preparation 
daily  like  a  dentifrice. 
It  is  a   positive   pre- 
ventive, and  has  an 
agreeable    taste. 
Where  Pyorrhea  al- 
ready exists,  CON" 
SULT     YOUR 
DENTIST,    be- 
cause his  treatment  is 
absolutely   neces- 
sary.    Many  den- 
tists prescribe   For- 
han's as  a  part  of 
their  treatment,  as  it 
brings   prompt   re- 
lief  in    nearly    all 
cases. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Large   tube   (as  illus- 
trated), 50c. _  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  lOc. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  5  trial  tubes 
(enough    for    your 
•,j^    (amily  and  friends). 
ForhanCo.,23Elm 
Street,  New  York. 


Happiness  Here  Below  t^Js'l^^n.VJi::. 

that  1/  pays  to  C7tltz7'ate  ofitirnUm.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"  Little  Studies  in  SELF-HEALiNr.."  %i.\a  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    TUK    WEST 

JXIay  11, — The  Gcriiiaiis  fosume  tlioir  of- 
t'ensivo  at  Vaux  ])()n(l,  just  west  of  the 
villai2:e.  Paris  dcH'iares  its  repulse 
with  bayonets  and  hand-grrenades. 
Bei'liu  reports  French  offensives  at 
Dead  ]\lan's  Ilill  and  southeast  of 
"Hill  ;i04"  as  brealving  down  under 
German  artillcTy-ftre,  and  enumerates 
1,(558  prisoners  taken  at  the  latter  sector 
since  May  4.  A  severe  bombardment 
is  reported  on  the  British  front,  in  the 
region  of  the  Hohenzollern  redoubt. 

May  12. — Following;  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment, the  British  front  suffers  its 
severest  attack  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Verdun  campaign.  The  Germans 
take  at  least  500  yards  of  British 
trenches,  of  which  only  a  poi'tion  is 
regained  in  counter-attacks.  The  Gei'- 
mans  report  an  attack  upon  their  posi- 
tion at  La  Fille  Morte,  in  the  Argonne, 
in  which  the  French  employ  ''iaine- 
tlu'owers."  The  French  claim  an  en- 
largement of  their  position  southeast 
of  Haueonrt,  and  the  repulse  of  a 
German  attack  southeast  of  Fort 
Douaumont. 

May  13. — Bombarding  the  French  lines 
between  Avocourt  Wood  and  "HiU 
304"  all  night,  the  Germans  make  two 
early-morning  attacks,  one  west  of 
the  "Hill"  and  the  other  on  the  north- 
eastern slopes  of  Dead  Man's  HiU. 
Berlin  mentions  considerable  French 
losses  in  an  attempt  at  a  quarrj^  west 
of  Ablain  Wood. 

May  14. — North  of  Armentieres,  the  British 
suffer  a  severe  German  attack  in  and 
about  Ploegsteert  Wood.  There  is  a 
marked  lull  in  the  Verdun  engagements. 

INIay  15. — By  a  sudden  attack  the  French 
take  220  yards  of  German  trenches  on 
the  heights  of  the  Meuse.  South  of  the 
Somme,  near  Vermandovillers,  a  Ger- 
man first-line  trench  is  captiu"ed.  Ger- 
many reports  that  British  counter- 
attacks on  HuUuch  fail.  Ha\Te  states 
that  the  Belgians  are  engaged  in  a 
fierce  artillery-battle  in  the  Dixmude 
sector,  and  that  German  attempts  to 
gain  a  foothold  along  the  Yser  are  vain. 

May  16. — The  British  capture  250  yards 
of  front-line  trenches  near  Vimy,  in 
-:Vrtois.  Germany  mentions  heavy 
French  losses  in  an  attack  on  "Hiil 
304"  in  the  Verdun  sector. 

GENERAL 

May  11. — The  Italians  take  Austrian 
trenches  and  redoubts  crowning  Monte 
Cukla,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Monte  Rombon. 

The  Russian  force  taldng  Trebizond  is 
reported  west  and  southwest  of  Platana. 

In  German  East  iVfrica  the  Teutonic 
forces,  after  employing  a  Aveek  in  con- 
centration at  Kihmatinde,  attack  the 
iVUied  forces  at  Kandoa  Irangi,  to  the 
northeast.  The  engagement,  which 
lasts  three  days,  is  marked  by  two 
definite  repulses  of  the  German  force, 
hut  the  fighting  stiU  <;ontinues. . 

It  is  announced  that  tlu-ough  the  (efforts 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Great 
Britain  has  consented  to  modify  her 
blockade  sufficientlj'  to  permit  (l(M-man 
ships  flying  a  neutral  flag  to  caiT>' 
foodstuffs  until  Octobcn-  1,  to  feed 
starving  Poland.  Gennanv,  on  her 
part,  contributes  .|3,75(),00b  gold  for 
the  piu*ehase  of  the  ft)od  and  engagers 
to  feed  12,000,000  Poles  and  Russians 
now  under  her  military  governmenl. 
The  sole  condition  on  both  sid(>s  that 
is  imposed  is  that,  from  purchasing  to 
distribution,  the  whole  transaction  shall 


be  under  the  control  of  ti  relief  section 
organized  and  supervised  by  Herbert 
C.  Hoo\er,  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Relief  in  Belgium.  Because  of  urgency, 
Sweden  agTees  to  lend  food  until  the 
first  American  cargoes  airiA^e.  Ger- 
many's contribution,  it  is  estimated,  is 
.sufficient  to  support  aU  the  starring 
population  for  two  weeks. 

Great  Britain  claims  that  37  unarmed 
British  merchantmen  and  22  neutral 
A'essels  were  torpedoed  without  warning 
between  INIay  7,  1915,  and  May  7,  1916. 
Germany  announces  oflicially  that 
dm-ing  the  month  of  April  past,  96 
enemy  merchantmen  of  225,000  tons 
have  been  sunk  by  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  submarines  or  mines.  Copen- 
hagen states  officially  that  82Noi^'egian 
steamships,  totahng  115,933  tons,  and 
53  saihng-vessels,  totaling  50,378  tons, 
were  destroyed  in  this  manner  in  1915. 

It  is  decided  in  Great  Britain  that 
eligible  members  of  Parliament  shall  be 
subject  to  conscription. 

A'lay  12. — Two  more  Irish  rebel  leaders  and 
signatories  to  the  "Proclamation," 
James  Connolly  and  John  INIcDermott, 
are  shot  by  the  British  authorities. 
Petrograd  reports  a  strong  German 
offensiA'e  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jacob- 
stadt,  >)ut  with  no  appreciable  gain  after 
two  days'  fighting.  The  struggle  centers 
about  the  \'illage  of  Jepukor  and  south 
of  Lake  Medmis.  Northwest  of  Barano- 
vichi, an  important  railroad  center 
90  miles  north  of  Pinsk,  the  Germans 
bombard  the  Ostachine  Farm  region, 
near  Tsirin.  Fighting  is  reported  east, 
of  Kolki. 

A  dispatch  from  German  East  Africa  tells 
of  the  Belgian  oecuiiation  of  Kigari,  the 
chief  town  of  Ruanda. 

Bulgaria  is  said  to  be  withdrawing  some 
36,000  troops  from  the  Roumanian 
Danube  and  Dobrudja  fronts  and  shift- 
ing them  to  the  Salonild  sector,  where  a 
large  number  of  Austrian  and  German 
troops  are  concentrating. 

Dispatches  from  Bern,  Switzerland,  teU 
of  food-riots  in  INlannheim,  Germany, 
in  wliich  300  people  are  injiu*ed  and  the 
rioters  are  repelled  by  soldiers  ^\^th 
machine  guns. 

Berlin  claims  that  the  unarmed  Austrian 
passenger-steamship  Duhrovrnk  is  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  A\ithout  warning  in  the 
Adriatic.  Paris  announced  on  ilay  10 
that  an  enemy  transport  laden  wdth  war- 
material  was  sunk  in  the  lower  Adriatic. 

Paris  declares  that  Ober-Lieutenant  Stein- 
briek,  commander  of  the  \J-18,  which 
sank  the  ^Sussex,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Ordre  pour  le 
Merite. 

May  13. — What  appears  to  be  a  new  Rus- 
sian army  in  Mesopotamia  occupies 
Itowanduz,  82  miles  northeast  of  IMosul 
(Nineveh).  OtYensi\-e  operations  north- 
east of  Erzingan  continue. 

Food-riots  are  reported  in  Berlin.  The 
appointment  of  a  "Food-Dictator"  is 
amiounc(>d,  whose  duty  is  to  distribute 
adequately  and  equalize  the  food-sup- 
plies of  tile  Empire,  in  order  that  the 
large  cities  may  not  suffer  while  the 
countiy  districts  waste  provisions. 

Germany  informs  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment that  the  British  Channel  boat 
Sussex  was  torpedoed  by  a  German 
submarine,  whose  commander  took  it 
for  ;i  \\ar-sliip,  and  promises  indemnity 
for  the  families  of  Spanish  citizens  lost, 
in  the  catastrophe. 

May  15.— Southwest  of  TrtMil  the  Aus- 
trians,  by  a  surprizi»  attavk  in  force, 
i-apture  a.  iiiiml>er  of  important  Italian 
positions  in  the  Tyrol,  taking  about 
2,500  j)ris(Uiers.  Italy  admits  a  with- 
thawal  from  adAanceti  positions  in  this 
quarter. 
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THE  MID-YEAR  SIX 
257    CARS     IN     ONE 


Ml!^ 


$13251 


F.O.B,  Racine 


WITH      TWEXTV-SIX 
•:XTRA     FEATURES 


Makes  Men  Stop  and  Think 

This   Car  is  a   Lesson  in   Factory    Efficiency 
Which     Business     Men     Can    Never    Forget 


This  is  to   men  who  believe  in  eflicienrv. 

To  men  wlio  rebel  at  waste  or  extrava- 
gance, lost  time  or  lost  effort,  or  multiplied 
profits. 

The  New  Mitoliell  offers  an  impressive 
example  of  factory  efficiency  made  a  fine 
art.      We  urg^e  every  man  to  see  it. 

Whois  John  W.  Bate? 

Jolin  W.  Bate,  tlie  efficiency  engineer, 
lias  for  30  years  been  famous.  But  only  in 
the  inner  circles  of  men  who  build  machines. 

Silent  and  modest — cooped  up  in  a  work- 
sliop — the  world  has  known  nangiit  of  his 
genius.  Yet  he  has  revolutionized  several 
vast  industries.  And  he  has  saved  to  the 
buyers  of  travel  machines  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Now  we  think  it  time,  with  the  advent  of 
this  17th  Mitchell,  to  give  him  proper  credit. 

Costs  Cut  in  Two 

John  W.  Bate  has  cut  Mitchell  factory 
costs  in  two.  Every  building  in  our  45-acre 
jilant  has  been  designed  by  him  for  tliis 
purpose. 

Every  machine  among  our   2092  cuts  the 


cost  on   some  part  to  the  minimum.      Every 
man  and  method  is  a  second-saver. 

And  the  car  itself — in  its  utter  simplicity 
— in  its  184  drop  forgings^in  its  256  steel 
stampings — is  a  prime  example  of  efficient 
designing. 

All  of  these  things  we  owe  to  John  W. 
Bate,  who  has  given  13  years  to  the  Mitchell. 

No\v  26  Extra  Features 

Now,  as  a  result,  you  buy  a  powerful 
Six — extra  long  and  roomy,  but  very  light — 
for  ^1325. 

You  get  a  22-coat  finish.  You  get  deep, 
costly  uphoktery.  You  get  a  wealth  of 
Chrome  Vanadium  steel. 

You  get  Bate  cantilever  springs,  an  engine- 
driven  tire  pump,  reversible  headlights. 
You  get  26  extra  features — things  you  would 
miss — all  paid  for  through  factory  savings. 

Let  your  Mitchell  dealer  show  them. 

A    Composite    Beauty 

This  Mid- Year  Mitchell — in  lines  and 
equipment — combines  all  the  best  features 
our  experts  found  in  257  Show  models.  Plus 
all  our  own  creations. 


We  waited  for  the  verdict  on  the  new 
styles.  And  this  is  a  composite  model  of  all 
that  was  most  attractive. 

This  Mitchell  chassis  has  been  selected 
by  36  noted  engineers,  and  purchased  by 
them  for  their  personal  cars.  Your  dealer 
has  a  list  of  them.  This  stamps  the  Mitchell 
supreme  in  engineering. 

The  makers  of  Hyatt  bearings  foimd  six 
Mitchell  cars  which  had  averaged  164,372 
miles  each — over  30  years  of  ordinary  service. 
This  marks  the  Mitchell  supreme  in  en- 
durance. 

The  Bate  cantilever  springs — found  in 
Mitciiell  alone — make  it  supreme  in]comfort. 

This  car  can  have  no  rival  with  any  man 
who  investigates  these  facts. 

$1325  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

For  5- Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body  $35  Extra 

With  a  high-speed,  economical,  six  cylinder  en- 
gine of  enormous  power.  Wheelbase,  127  inches. 
.'Knti-skid  tires  on  rear;  complete  equipment,  in- 
cluding engine-driven  tire  pump;  reversible  head- 
lights.   New  Mitchell  Eight,  $U'>0  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS  MOTOR  CO. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A 'Sled  Trap' Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  grip  on 
facts,  figures,  names,  detuilB 
of  every  kind  and  hangs  onto 
them  througlj    life— that's 
the  kind  of    memory  you 
can  have   if   you  will  give 
me   ten    minutes   of   your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.    I  will  make  your 
inindan  infallible  classified 
index  -give  you   power  to 
concentrate,  overcome  self- 
consoii>usness,    enable  you 
to  think  on  your  feet,  and 
address  an  audience  intelligent- 
ly without  hesitancy  and  with- 
out notes. 

.The  Key  to  Success 


Henry 

Dickson, 
Principal 
Dickson 
cbool  of 
Memory 


During  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained 
thousands  of  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING— 
aided  them  to  greater  business  and  social  success— I  know 
positively  that  the  person  with  astrong,  tenacious  memory, 
though  he  be  far  behind  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for 
success,  advances  and  soon  outdistances  his  forgetful  rival. 
The  demands  of  commercial  and  professional  life  are  so 
exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and  figures  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  to  succeed  or  even  hold  your  own  you  simply 
must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyrighted— if  s  the  most  ingenious 
and  most  conclusive  test  for  the  memory  ever  devised.  I'll 
send  it  to  you,  free,  also  a  copy  of  my  "book  "How  to  Re- 
member" and  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  DsLuxe 
edition,  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated $2  book,  absolutely  free.  Don't  be  handicapped 
with  a  poor  memory  any  longer- write  me  today.  Address 

I  HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 

I  Dicktoa  School  of  Memory     754  Hearst  BIdg  .  Chicago,  III. 


and 

Kitchen  Table 

glass  and    everj-thing  you    COMBINED 

leave    them    speckless,    briRht    •=■ 


30  Days'       .„       ,      j  ,       „ 

f,         -r  •    I  — ^^ '"  ^^'''>*"  3nd  dry  ;dl  your 
tree  I  rial  dishes,   fine    china,    fragile 


and  shiny  clean — without  a  chance  for  am  linak.iK'-  or 
chipping — in  s  ■minutes.  Your  hands  do  not  tcuch  the 
water.  Occupies  space  and  takes  place  of  kitchen  table. 
w  f^'\TLT  Let  me  tell  you  \vl\y  I  can  sell  it  at  such 
%  A.  M  VV  =1  low  price — on  absolute  approval, 
_^__  _^^_.^  complete  satisfaction  or  your  money 
I^1?|b^¥<  back.  Write  today  for  new  book  telling 
*  *^*V^«.^  everything.  Wni.  Campbell,  President. 
Wm.  Campbell  Co.,      Box  50,      Detroit,  Mich. 


28^10  Miles  on 

1  Gallon  of  Gasoline ! 

Another  Stromberg  Car- 
buretor economy  record ! 
.\  Stromberg-  etiuippcd 
Jcffery  Six  and  live  passcn- 
g(Ms,    weighing    a    total    of 
4,ioo     pounds,    made    the    re 
markable  reeord  of  28  7/10  miles 
on   one   gallon   of   gasoline   in  an 
official   test   observed   by   a   repre- 
sentative of  the  A.  A.  A. 

Mail  the  coupon — learn  how  the  new 

Strouibeig  Carburetor  will  rethice 

your  gasoline  hills  and  increase 

your   car's   .speed,    power 

and   acceleration. 


Dish 
Washer 


Stromberg  Molar  Devices  Co.,  Depl.  C,  64  E.  25lh  St.,  Chicago. 

I      \:mi,-  .,f  I'm M...1.-: \viir.  ...  | 
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In  Mesopotamia  the  Russians  i?apturo 
the  town  of  Manachatuin,  50  miles  from 
Erziiigan.  The  Hussians  at  Rowanduz 
are  marching  on  Mosul. 

The  trial  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  for  high 
treason  begins,  iu  liow  Street  police 
court,  London. 
May  16. — The  Austrian  offensive  in  the 
Trentino  contmues  successfully,  Vienna 
claims,  netting  a  total  of  6,350  prisoners, 
and  including  the  tsapture  of  positions 
at  Solio  d'Aspia,  Coston,  Costa  d'Agra, 
and  Maronia. 

The  Austrian  Government  sends  a  note 
in  duplicate  to  all  AUied  and  neutral 
nations,  protesting  against  alleged  il- 
legal attack  by  Allied  sul)marines. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WAR 

May  11. — After  twelve  days'  conference 
Generals  Obregon  and  Scott  decide 
that  it  is  impossible  immediately  to 
reconcile  the  Mexican  and  Arnerican 
differences,  and,  while  professing  no 
rupliu-e  of  "good  relations"  between 
the  two  countries,  refer  the  dispute  to 
their  respective  Foreign  Departments. 

]Ma.jor  Langhorne's  two  troops  of  the 
Eighth  Cavalry,  in  pursuit  of  the  Glenn 
Springs  bandits,  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Boquillas  and  enter  Coahuila, 
Mexico.  A  company  of  coast  artillery 
is  ordered  to  Marathon  to  guard  the 
line  of  communications  and  the  base. 

A  raid  by  Mexican  bandits  is  reported 
south  of  Marathon,  Texas.  Many 
horses  are  said  to  be  stolen  and  several 
ranch-houses  burned. 

Three  ex-Villa  cliiefs  are  aiTested  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  connection  with  a 
plot  to  seize  twenty  Texas-border  towns 
in  the  name  of  Mexico. 
May  12. — Mexican  bandits  raid  Polaris,  a 
mining-camp  on  the  American  side. 

Pending  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  faihu-e  of  the  Obregon- 
Scott  conference,  the  hunt  for  Villa  is 
discontinued  and  General  Pershing  is 
ordered  to  draw  in  his  columns  and 
establish  a  base  north  of  Namiquipa, 
within  200  nules  of  the  border. 

Bandits  are  seen  near  IMcKinley  Springs, 
Texas,  where  they  drive  off  cattle,  but 
without  attacking  the  settlement. 
May  13. — The  organization  of  the  border- 
guard  places  Brigadier-General  James 
Parker  commanding  the  First  Cavahy 
Brigade;  Brigadier-Creneral  Harry  A. 
Greene,  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
Brigadier-General  M'illiam  A.  Mann, 
of  the  Second  Brigade,  at  Laredo,  in 
command  of  the  patrol.  Mobilization 
of  the  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
miUtia  is  completed. 

May  14. — Major  Langhorne  descends  upon 
the  Mexican  raiders  of  Glenn  Springs 
at  El  Pino,  Coahuila,  and  recovers  the 
two  Americans  taken  prisoner  by  them. 

May  15. — En(^ourag(>d  by  the  local  Car- 
ranzista  commander,  (iieneral  Nafarett(>, 
Mexican  soldiers  and  civilians  at 
Tampico  renew  unfriendly  demonstra- 
tions toward  American  residents.  The 
United  States  gunboats  Machias  and 
Mnruila,  in  the  \  icinity,  are  ordered  to 
liold  themselves  in  r(>adiiu>ss  to  offer 
protection.  In  reply  to  the  demands 
of  the  American  consul  at  Tampico, 
Americans  thrown  into  })rison  in  that 
city  are  released.  Consuls  at  all  points 
in  Mt^xico  eivdt^avor  to  expedite  the  de- 

■      parture  of  Americans. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

May  12. — A  revolution  is  report(>d  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  which  the  trooi)s 
mutiny  and  burn  th(>  arsenals. 

May  13.— As  the  result  of  satisfactory  con- 
cessions made  to  them,  the  general 
strike  of  Spanish  railroati  employees  is 
called  off. 


DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

May  11. — The  President  prepares  a  vigor- 
ous protest  to  Great  Britain  against 
the  holding  up  of  Red-Cross  supplies 
shipments  to  the  Central  Powers, 
charging  this  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

May  13. — The  State  Department  is  in- 
formed that  the  British  Govermnent  will 
release  the  38  Germans,  Austrians,  and 
Turks  seized  aboard  the  American 
steamship  China  off  Shanghai,  and 
"expresses  regret  for  the  occurrence." 
But  Great  Britain  reserves  decision 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  principle 
involved. 

The  Governnient  receives  unofficial  as- 
surances from  the  Governments  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chihs  Bolivia,  L^ru- 
guay,  and  Guatemala  that  they  wdU 
interpo.se  no  objections  if  the  United 
States  finds  it  necessary  to  intervene 
in  Mexico. 

Unofficial  reports  teU  of  bitter  anti- 
American  feeling  in  Central  America 
over  the  Mexican  situation,  and  talk 
of  a  combined  offensive  against  this 
country  in  the  event  of  armed 
intervention. 

GENERAL 

May  13. — New  Yorkers  to  the  iiumber  of 
145,000  spend  ten  hours  parading  about 
the  city  in  the  cause  of   preparedness. 

May  15.— Anthracite  coal-operators  an- 
nounce ativant^es  of  10  to  30  cents  a 
ton  wholesalti. 


Narrow  Escape. — An  aged  negro  was 
crossing-tender  at  a  spot  where  an  e.xpress- 
train  made  quick  work  of  a  buggy  and  its 
occupants.  Naturally,  he  was  the  chief 
witness,  and  the  entire  case  hinged  upon 
the  energy  wath  which  lie  had  displayed 
his  warning  signal. 

A  grueling  cross-e.xamination  left  Rastus 
unshaken  in  this  story:  The  night  was 
dark,  and  he  had  waved  his  lantern 
frantically,  but  the  dri\  t>r  of  the  carriage 
paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Later  the  di^ision  superintendent  called 
the  flagman  to  his  offitre  to  compliment 
him  on  the  stedfastness  with  which  ho 
stuck  to  his  story. 

"  You  did  wonderfully,  Rastus,"  -ho 
said.  "  I  was  afraid  at  tirst  you  might 
waver  in  your  testimony." 

"  Nossir,  nossir,"  Rastus  exclaimed, 
"  but  I  ilone  feared  ev'ry  minute  that  'ere 
durn  la\s.\er  was  agwine  ter  ask  me  if 
mah  lantern  was  Ut." — Fuck. 


Not  Reckless. — Percy  Ames,  who  is  just 
back  from  the  warring  side  of  the  world, 
says  a  mustering  officer — a  sergeant — 
met  on  tht>  street  of  an  English-coast 
village  a  strapping,  upstanding  youngster 
of  twenty-one  or  thereabouts.  The  non- 
com,  hailed  him: 

"  See  'tn-e,  me  lad,"  he  said,  "  are  vou  in 
gtwd  'ealth?  " 

"  1  are,"  slatted  the  youth. 

"  Are  vou  married?  " 

"  I  aren't." 

"  '.\vt>  you  amy  one  dependent  on  you"'  " 

"  I  'ave  not." 

"Then  your  king  and  eomiliy  need 
jou.     Why  don't  yt)u  enlisl".'  " 

The  youth  stared  at  the  .sergeant, 
round-eyed. 

"  Wot?  "  he  said.  "  With  this  bltuunin' 
war  goin'  on?  Vou  must  think  I'm  a 
silly  fool," — Saturday  Evening  Po,s7. 
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One  Ton  Truck 


A  scientifically  standardized  —  worm-drive  Truck — Built  by  Specialists  —  the 
climax  of  many  years  of  experience  in  building  motor  trucks  exclusively. 

It  is  not  a  "Theory"  Truck — the  mere  execution  of  someone's  idea — but  the 
result  of  practical  experience.  This  Truck  v^^ill  give  maximum  service  at  a  low 
cost  for  upkeep  and  maintenance. 

By  many  it  has  already  been  given  first  place  among  Trucks  in  the  one  ton  class. 


The  Best  Truck 
Ever  Offered  for  the  Price 


It  typifies  Dependability,  Sturdiness  and  Strength. 

It  is  built  to  give  —  and  will  give  —  what  its  name  im- 
plies—  Service. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Service  Trucks 
l-l^-2-3'^-5  Ton  Models 

Service  Trucks  are  used  in  every  line  of  business.  Over 
60%  of  our  sales  are  to  old  customers  who  ^now  that  Service 
Trucks  give  satisfactory  service.  An  endorsement  worth 
thinking  about.     It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  now. 

Write  for  Service  Manual 

which  gives  full  information  regarding  this  remarkable  One- 
Ton  Model  and  full  specifications  of  the  complete  Service  Line. 

A  Big  Opportunity  for  Reliable  Dealers 

The  Service  Agency  offers  an  exceptional  oiiportiinity  to  establish 
a  successful  business  or  to  increase  one  that  is  already  established. 
Write  for  Agency  Proposition — Dealers 'Terms,  etc. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  222  Grand  St.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

New  York,  228  W.  58th  St.  Chicago,  2807  Michigan  Ave. 


Specifications 

MOTOR— Buda  Track  Motor,  3  1-2  in.  bore,  5  1-8  in.  stroke,  four 
cylinders,  "L"  head  cast  en  bloc;  Tbeimo-syphon  coolinir;  valves 
on  right  Bide.  All  working  parts  enclosetl.  22  11.  T.  nt  lOOO 
R.  P.  M  ;  27  H.  P.  at  1200  R.  P.  M.;  35  H.  V.  at  IWi)  K.  P.  M. 

CARBURETOR— StromberK  automatic  float  feed  bolted  direct  to 
motor;  provided  with  dash  control. 

IGNITION— Roach  hitth  tension  masneto.  Spark  control  by  hand 
lever  on  steering  column. 

COOLING— Lontr's  vertical  tube  radiator  with  extra  large  top  tank. 
Total  water  capacity  five  Kallona.  Water  connections  are  unusually 
large.     16  in.  belt  driven  fan. 

CLUTCH-Multiple  disc,  dry  plate  construction.  Raybestoa  against 
eteel. 

TRANSMISSION— Selective  type,  three  speeds  forward,  and  re- 
verse. In  unit  with  clutch  and  motor.  Annular  bull-bearings 
throughout;  gears  and  shafts  alloy  steel,  heat  treated,  working 
surfaces  ground  to  size.  First  speed  reduction  8  to  1.  Second 
speed  1-72  to  1.  High  speed  direct.   7-8  in.  face,  6-8  pitch  gears. 

PROPELLER  SHAFT-3  in.  tubular  Bhaf  t  fitted  with  universal  joint 
at  each  end. 

REAR  AXLE— Timkin-David  Brown  worm  drive  full  floating  axle. 
Worm,  worm  gear  and  dilTerential  mounted  a.s  unit.  Timkin  taper 
roller  bearings  throughout.  Steel  housing  reinforced  by  nickel 
steel  tubes.  Spindles  2  1-8  in.  in  diameter.    Ratio  7  to  1. 

FRONT  AXLE— Timkin  drop  forged  "I"  beam  section  made  from 

»  alloy  steel,  heat  treated.  Axle  center  is  2  3-4  in.  deep,  2  in.  wide 
7-16  in.  webs.  Spindle  1  7-8  in.  diameter.  Timkin  taper  roller 
adjustable  bearings  in  wheel  hubs.  All  wearing  parts  extra 
large  and  fitted  with  hardened  and  ground  steel  bushniga. 

BRAKES— Double  internal  expan<ling  on  rear  wheel  drums.  Ser- 
vice brake  operated  by  foot  pedal.  Emergency  brake  bv  hand 
lever.  16  in.  brake  drums.  Urake  shoos  2  1-2  in  wide.  Both 
brakes  being  inside  drums  avoids  interference  with  skid  chains. 

CONTROL  — Left  hand  drive,  center  control.  Gear  shift  and 
emergency  brake  levers  mounted  on  top  of  transmission.  Spark 
control  by  hand  lever  on  steering  column.  Throttle  control  by 
hand  lever  and  foot  accelerator.    Carburetor  control  on  dash. 

STEERING  GEAR  —  Rosa  irreversible  truck  Rear.  Worm  and  nut. 
Kxtra  largo  weariDB  surfaces.  Double  ball  thrust  bearing,  18  in. 
band  wheel, 

FRAME- Pleased  steel  channel  section,  4  1-2  in.  deep,  flange  varv- 
ing  from  13-4  to21-2in.;  made  from  1-4  in.  stock.  Length  b.ack 
of  driver's  seat  9  ft.  2  in.  width  84  inches;  height  from  ground 
loaded  28  inches. 

SPRINGS  — Semi-elliptic  front  and  roar.  Heat  treated  and  oil 
tempered  .SilicD-Manganeso  steel.  40'in.  x  2  1-4  in.  front:  BU  in. 
X  2  I  2  in.  rear,  hront  spring  eyes  8-4  in.  diameter.  Rear  spring 
eves  I  in.  diameter.  All  spring  eyes  bronte  bushed.  Rear  springs 
banded. 

WHEELS-Artillery  wood  wheels  made  from  selected  wheel  stock; 
fourteen  2  in.  spokes  per  wheel,  front  and  rear,  fourteen  bub 
b<ilts  front  and  rear.  Hub  flangis  extra  large.  Tiinkeu  taper 
roller  a<ljust;ible  bearings  in  wheels. 

TIRES  -Standard  equipment,  solids,  84x3  front;  34x4  rear.  Spiclal 
equipment,  with  additional  charge,  34x4  1-2  pneumatic  rear. 
Special  equipment,  with  additional  charge,  35x5  pneumatic  front 
and  rear.  Pneumatic  tires  when  furnished  are  on  demountable 
runs,  one  extra  rim. 

GASOLINE  SUPPLV-Oarrled  (n  fifteen-gallon  round  tank,  mount- 
oil  under  driver's  seat.  Feud  to  carburetor  by  Stewart  vacuum 
system. 

WHEEL  BASE-nSin. 

TREAD    .'.tiln.  and  58  In. 

TURNING  RADIUS-21  feet. 

GEAR  RATIOS  -  First  speed  21  to  1;  second  speed  12:04  to  1;  high 

i-pce.l  7  It)  1. 

SPEED  -  Normal  speed  18  miles  per  hour. 

CHASSIS  WEIGHT-3I)00  pounds. 

EQUIPMENT— Two   oil    dash   lamps,  ono   oil  tail  lamp.  jack,  set  of 

tools,  oil  can     mechanical  horn,  running  bourilM,   front  fen<leri». 

bumper.,  and  driver's  seat  with  cushions.    Chassis   painted  in 

two  coals  of  gray  lead. 
PRICE-Chassia  $1375  f.  o.  b.  Wabash,  Indiana. 
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Peabodj, 
Houghteling&Go. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Offer 
Investors 

First  Mortgage  Se- 
curities upon  estab- 
lished, profitable  prop- 
erties for  long  or  short 
terms  and  large  or 
small  amounts. 

Maximum  Safety 

that  accompanies  care- 
ful investigation  and 
outright  purchase  of 
all  securities. 

Attractive    Yield 

from  5%  to  6%. 

Experience  of  over 
fifty  years  in  supplying 
conservative  investors. 

Variety  in  various 
parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Service  in  continu- 
ously safeguarding 
every  investment  and 
collecting  interest  and 
principal. 

Advice  in  the  proper 
investment  of  special 
funds. 

{Circulars  on  Request) 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


1 


NEW    YORK    NOT    TO    BECOME    THE 
WORLD'S   FINANCIAL   CENTER 

JOHN  E.  GARDIN,  vice-president  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
declared  in  April,  in  an  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Bankers'  Association,  that  this 
country  after  the  war  would  not  supplant 
England  as  the  financial  center  of  the 
world,  nor  should  people  in  this  country 
deceive  themselves  into  a  belief  that  the 
dollar  will  become  the  medium  for  inter- 
national exchange.  These  facts  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  insistence  is  properly 
placed  on  the  broadening  of  our  horizon 
that  is  certain  to  take  place  and  the 
greater  international  character  that  our 
financial  activities  will  assume.  The 
money  market  of  the  world  for  centuries 
has  been  London,  and  the  pound  sterling 
has  been  the  common  denominator  of 
values  throughout  modern  history.  Mr. 
Gardin  has  not  been  convinced  that  there 
will  be  in  consequence  of  the  war  a  dis- 
lodgment  of  London  from  its  financial 
preeminence.  Other  points  in  his  address 
have  attracted  attention,  among  them 
these : 

"Another  idea  which  has  become  quite 
firmly  fixt  in  many  minds  is  that  our  chief 
competitors  in  Europe  will  be  so  badly 
crippled  by  the  war  that  their  competition 
hereafter  will  not  need  longer  to  be  feared. 
But  let  us  remember  this  one  thing — 
factories  and  workshops  may  be  destroyed; 
industrial  organizations  may  be  disrupted, 
and  the  ranks  of  skilled  workmen  may 
be  depleted,  but  there  still  remain  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  produce.  You 
may  destroy  every  vestige  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  but  the  man  who  designed 
it  and  built  it  can  create  another,  and  the 
man  who  developed  the  industrial  machine 
which  outfitted  it  has  the  ability  to  assemble 
a  new  one.  More  than  this,  the  lessons 
of  the  war  will  have  added  to  the  knowledge, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  better 
organization,  better  discipline,  and  greater 
efficiency  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  the  result 
of  the  teachings  of  war. 

"The  question  has  often  been  asked: 
'After  the  war,  what  then?'  A  wave  of 
prosperity  is,  and  has  been  for  many 
months,  growing  nation-wide  in  the  United 
States.  Its  effects  have  been  felt  not  alone 
in  industries  directly  connected  with  the 
maldng  and  distribution  of  war-supplies, 
but  it  has  naturally  spread  in  ever-increas- 
ing circles  until  the  effect  has  become  more 
or  less  apparent  in  nearly  all  lines  of 
industry,  in  many  cases  affecting  increases 
in  wage-scales  as  well  as  raising  the  prices 
of  manufactured  articles  generally. 

"One  industrial  effect  may  be  seen  in 
the  very  large  increase  in  bank-deposits 
throughout  the  country.  Another  is  in 
the  unpreccdentedly  low  rates  of  interest 
which  have  prevailed  and  in  the  expan- 
sion of  loans.  Both  of  these  facts  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  business 
of  banking  and  the  prosperity  of  the  banks, 
so  that  tiiese  circumstances  have  resulted 
in  presenting  to  the  American  bankcirs  an 
(mtirely  new  set  of  problems  relating  to 
the  banking  business  in  particular  and  to 
general  business  conditions  on  the  whole, 
which  problems  remain  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  future.  The  problem  which  presses 
now  on  the  manufacturer,  deakT,  and 
banker  alike  is:  What  will  be  the  business 
situation  in  this  counti'y  after  the  war? 
Unfortunately,  even  among  the  best- 
informed  men  of  all  classes  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  question.     It 


is  not  unnatural  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  nor  should  the  fact  occasion  any 
surprize,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
there  is  no  precedent  in  history  for  such  a 
situation  as  now  confronts  us. 

"Among  these  opinions — which  vary 
from  one  extreme  of  optimism  to  the  oppo- 
site of  pronounced  pessimism,  with  every 
conceivable  shade  of  opinion  intervening — 
the  most  prevalent  one  wavers  between 
these  extremes.  Many  studious  men  and 
thoughtful  men  say  that  by  the  end  of  the 
war  the  United  States  will  have  immeasur- 
ably and  permanently  strengthened  its 
position  as  a  creditor  nation,  and  that  it 
will  bid  fair  to  become  the  world's  inter- 
national banker;  particularly  that  we  shall 
be  able  permanently  to  retain  a  large  share 
of  the  South-American  business  and  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  world's  trade,  which 
have  been  heretofore  enjoyed  by  England 
and  Germany. 

"The  opinion  which  leads  to  the  other 
extreme — that  a  large  increase  in  bank- 
deposits  throughout  this  country,  which 
came  about  in  part  as  one  result  of  the 
enormous  trade-balances  favorable  to  us, 
in  part  out  of  exchange  conditions  un- 
favorable to  other  countries,  and  in  part 
to  other  related  causes — mil  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  factors  which  created  and 
have  sustained  them  shaU.  be  altered  or 
cease  to  operate  at  the  termination  of 
the  war. 

"To  a  certain  extent  this  \-iew  undoubt- 
edly is  true,  or  eventually  will  prove  to  be 
so,  but  the  problem  at  present  is  to  cal- 
culate to  what  extent  it  now  is  true,  to 
determine  with  some  feeling  of  certainty 
to  what  extent  these  increased  bank- 
deposits  which  are  subject  to  the  drafts  of 
foreign  depositors  will  vanish  and  in  doing 
so  become  a  caU  upon  the  American  stock 
of  gold,  and  what  precisely  will  be  the 
effect  upon  us  when  the  caU  is  exercised 
and  our  stock  of  gold  depleted,  if  not 
exhausted.  Naturally  out  of  these  ques- 
tions arise  the  further  ones:  To  what 
extent  ^\^ll  these  eventuahties  disturb 
our  industrial  situation,  upset  our  com- 
modity prices,  and  our  markets  for  manu- 
factured goods?  What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  us  of  low  wages  and  deprest  industrial 
conditions  in  Europe  if  and  when  there 
shall  be  dumped  upon  us  large  amounts  of 
accumulated  stocks  of  goods? 

"Not  the  least  troublesome  and  far- 
reaching  of  these  problems  will  be  that 
which  involves  an  inevitable  readjustment 
of  labor.  In  short,  the  main  question  is: 
What  is  going  to  be  the  result  on  us 
eventually  of  our  present  national  inflation? 
Will  it  not  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
reaction  in  any  particular  hne  of  industry 
or  in  all  lines  by  a  reaction  that  is  certain 
and  severe  in  proportion  as  inflation  has 
been  marked  in  each  line? 

"To  answer  these  and  all  similar  ques- 
tions categorically  would  in^•oh■e  a  risk 
which  no  one  who  has  regard  for  his  . 
opinions  would  care  to  ^-enture  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  and  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  any  experience  in  the  iiast  upon 
which  to  base  such  opinions.  The  only 
things  concerning  which  we  can  now  bo 
absolutely  certain  are  the  facts  of  our 
present  prosperity,  and  that  all  experience 
of  the  past  warrants  the  statement  that 
every  discussion  of  Anaerican  'prepared- 
ness' should  first  of  all  jirosent  to  the 
American  business  man,  and  particularly 
to  the  American  banker,  the  necessity  for 
getting  ready  now  not  only  to  moot  and 
solve  these  problems  when  they  arise, 
but  to  bo  able  to  discern  them  dearly  a 
long  time  before  thoy  become  a  monaco 
and  appear  in  full  view  of  all  nu>n.     The 
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accomplishment  of  this  object  will  test  our 
courage,  our  wisdom,  our  prudence,  and 
foresight." 

RAILROAD  STOCKS  MORE  STABLE 
THAN  OTHERS 

After  a  severe  reaction  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  middle  of  April, 
Charles  F.  Speare,  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  found  railroads  the  best  stocks  to 
buy,  as  contrasted  with  what  are  known  as 
war-stocks,  metal  stocks,  and  autos.  Out 
of  twenty-one  war-stocks,  only  seven  were 
paying  di\'idends,  and  in  the  April  decUne 
they  had  a  loss  of  29  points  from  the  high 
prices  of  1915.  He  printed  a  list  of  active 
railroad  stocks,  showing  their  low  prices  in 
April  and  such  declines  as  they  had  had 
from  the  high  level  of  1915.  The  result 
showed  that  railroad  stocks  presented  better 
evidence  of  stability  than  did  the  others. 
Following  is  his  table : 


Atchison 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Bklyn.  Rapid  Transit.. . 

Canadian  Pacific 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio .... 
Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  P.. . 
Chi.  &  Northwestern . . . 

Erie 

Great  Northern  pf 

Louisville  &  Nashville . . 

New  York  Central 

Northern  Pacific 

Pennsylvania ■ . 

Reading 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 


Low 
Last 

Week 

10014 
833/2 

sm 

163H 
58M 
91M 
125 
32 

118^ 

1221/i 

100]4 

109  Ji 

56 

82J4 

94M 

130 


Decline 

from  High 

lyio 

11 

12^ 

93^ 

30H 

*n% 

lOJ^ 
13^ 
WA 

*m 
m 

*7H 
*W» 


Divi- 
dend 
Paid 

6 

5 

6 

10 

■5 

7 

'7 
5 
5 
7 
6 
8 
6 
8 


Income 
Return 
at  Low 

5.98 
5.98 
7.18 
6.12 


50 
60 


5.93 
4.09 
4.99 
6.35 
5.36 
4.86 
6.36 
6.15 


*  Decline  from  high,  1916. 
Average  yield,  5.03  per  cent. 


Mr.  Speare  also  gave  a  list  of  fourteen 
metal  stocks  prominent  in  the  market 
which  showed  an  average  decline  of  15^ 
points,  while  eleven  of  them  paid  dividends. 
The  average  yield  was  5.81  per  cent.  In 
seven  automobile  stocks  the  decline  from 
the  high  had  been  nearly  29  points  and 
the  average  dividend  yield  was  4.99  per 
cent.  The  Financial  World  regards  these 
figures  as  "eloquent  in  support  of  the 
stabiUty  and  larger  income  return  from 
the  rails." 


WHAT   IT   COSTS  TO   OPERATE  A 
RETAIL  GROCERY-STORE 

A  scientific  study  of  the  operating  cost 
of  a  retail  grocery  -  store  in  this  country 
has  been  made  by  a  graduate  school  at 
Harvard  University.  The  publication  in 
which  the  results  of  the  study  are  set  forth 
consists  of  a  booklet  of  ten  pages  only, 
but  within  that  compass  are  summarized 
studies  covering  the  operations  of  more 
than  five  hundred  stores  in  large  and  small 
cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Interesting  items  from  the  publication  were 
summarized  recently  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

"Briefly  stated,  it  is  found  that  retail 
grocers  do  business  at  an  average  cost  of 
16.5  per  cent.,  make  a  net  profit  of  from  2}^ 
to  53^  per  cent.,  and  turn  their  stock  over 
in  trade  aV)out  seven  times  a  year,  tho 
stores  carrying  meats  turn  their  stock  nine 
times.  The  summary  of  the  findings  is 
contained  in  the  following  table,  each  item 
being  shown  with  the  lowest,  highest,  and 
average  data  figures,  together  with  a  few 
instances  of  practical  attainments  of  ex- 
treme economy  and  efficiency  by  superior 
system  and  ability,  toward  which  the  com- 
puters suggest  it  may  be  practical  for  re- 
tailers to  strive: 


Dependable  Invest- 
ment Service 

requires  a  knowledge  of  the  investor's 
circumstances,  thorough  appreciation  of 
comparative  values  available  in  the  market 
and  the  experience  necessary  to  make 
selections  best  adapted  to  each  investor's 
needs.  The  organization  of  N.  W.  Halsey 
&  Co.  renders  a  thorough  investment 
service  of  this  character. 

Send  for  our  booklet  {D-j8),  "The  Simplicity  of  Investing'* 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK— 49  Wall  St. 
BOSTON— N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
BALTIMORE — Munsey  Building 


CHICAGO— La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS — Security  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO— 424  California  St. 
DETROIT — Ford  Building 


Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Raihoad  and    Public   Utility   Bonds 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%. 


Write  for  list. 

604    CONCORD 

BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


MAXVS/ELL 

—  FIRST  FAR-M  ^ 

MORTGAGES 


Inherent   Safety  Plus 
Our  45  Years  Experience 

make  Maxwell  mortgages  the 
ideal  conservative  investment. 
Our  loans  are  confined  to  strictly 
highly  improved  and  productive 
farms  located  in  territories  hav- 
ing fertile  soil,  favorable  climate, 
ample  rainfall,  and  diversified 
crops.  Never  do  we  loan  more 
than  50%  of  the  act  ual  appraised 
value.  Titlesguarantecd.  Safety 
further  enhanced  by  our  long  ex- 
perience, thorough  knowledge, 
and  careful  efficient  service. 
Not  one  loss' to  a  client  in  our  45 
years  of  business.  Write  for  full 
list  and  information.'   Amounts 


^: 


$100  to  $50,000 — to  net  5H% 


<  /O' 


MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  CO 

\\  K»(al)ll«hod  1M71 

\|  830  Lathrop  Bldg 

V  MX    A  Kansas  City 


J; 


•''or  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  ciisloiners 
the  liighest  returns  cunsistent  with  Conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  uf  S200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  tlie  most  thorough 
persniiul  investigation.  Plen-iie  a.^k  fnr  I,<>;in  \.\<i  No. 
7.    $25Certitic:ite80l  Deposit  also  for  -Javing  investor 9. 


ERKINS&CO.  Lawrence.Kans 


%  High  Grade  Mortgages 


6( 
First  Real  Estate  Mortgages,  such  that 
have  stood  the  test  for  many  years  with- 
out loss  to  a  single  investor,  are  issued  by  us  in. 
denominations  of  $500  and  upwards. 

HOME  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Resources  over  $2,000,000 
Milwaakee  &  Athland  Aves., CHICAGO,  ILL. 

|llllllllllilllllllllillllllllllllllllllllH 

j    American  Business    I 

■  As  Affected  by 

I  Peace  and  Preparedness 

■  The  Composite  Opinion 

■  of   Seventeen    Hundred 
m                   American  Business  Men 

=  Compiled  and  Published  by 

I       Harris.  Winthrop  &  Co. 


15  WallSUeet. 

NEW  YORK 


The  Rookery, 

CHICAGO 


I 


Copies  of  this  Interesting  Report  will  be  sent 
without  charge,  upon  application  to 

Harris,Winthrop&Co. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


In  Either 
NEW  YORK  or  CHICAGO 

lllli 
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Know  When  To  Sell? 

Successful  investing  con- 
sists in  knowing  when  to 
buy,  and  when  to  sell. 
Babson  Service  aids  you  to 
realize  the  maximum  of 
profit  consistent  with 
safety. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  ■with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-4-16  of  the 

Babson    Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest   Statistical  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  World 


By  the 

Partial   Payment  Method 

surplus  funds — however  small — can  be 
used  to  purchase  solid  seasoned  stocks 
and  bonds. 

This  plan  does  not  require  a  large 
initial  outlay,  and  you  are  steadily  in- 
creasing your  capital  by  definite  and 
systematic  saving. 

Booklet  No.  33,  fully  describing  this  plan, 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Harris,Winthrop  &  C? 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


The  Rookery 
Chicago 


15  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  8% 

and  enhancement   possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT  LETTER  "D*» 

Copy  sent  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

Investment  Securities 

60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct  Wire  to  Columbus  Market. 


NCREAJ"E  •>'!«» 
YOUR  INCOME 

Our  selected  list  of  Mortgage  Bonds  of 
dividend-paying  Railroads,  Gas,  Electric 
and  Industrial  Corporations,  yield  from 

5%  to  6% 

Conservative  and  safe.    In  $100,  $500  and  $1000 

denominations.     Buy  one  or  n-.o.-c  on  our  Small 

Payment   Plan,   and  receive  interest  on    jour 

payments. 

Write  for  List  59  and  booklet  entitled  "Hcnv" 


INVESTMENT^^^BONDS        •/ 
llO  BRQADWiW-NEWVORK 


t  Sales  = 

High 
27.9% 

100%.] 

Common 
21.0% 

Standards 

Attained 

by  a  Group 

of  More 

Efficient  Stores 

2.4 
0.5 
2.4 

0.5 

0.02 

0.5 



10.6 
1.8 

6.5 
0.1 

5.0% 

1.4 
10.8 

0.4 
7.0 

0.3 
5.5 

3.5 
3.4 
5.9 

1.5 
1.5 
3.0 

1.0 
1.0 
2.5 

3.8 

1.5 



0.4 

0.1 



4.0 
4.1 

0.8 

1.7 
1.3 
0.2 

0.15 

0.5 
0.5 

0.1 
0.1 

1.4 

0.1 



0.9 

0.2 

5.6 
0.6 

2.0 
0.2 

1.5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 
1.2 
1.4 
2.2 

0.3 
0.1 
0.5 
0.5 

0.2 

■     '6!3 
0.2 

2q.2 

16.5 

13.0 

11.0 
1.7 

2.5-5.5 

0.8 

• 

23.8 

7.0 

12.0 

26.4 

9.0 

14.0 

$20,000 

$10,000 

•  •  •  • 

Itpin. — [For  percentages,  Not  Sales  = 


Low 

Gross  profit  on  mer- 
chandise    14.0% 

Salaries  and  wa^cs  of 
buying  force 0.1 

Ot  her  buying  expense.     0 . 0 

Total  Inlying  expense    0.1 

Salaries  and  wages  of 
sales  force 3.5 

.Advertising 0.01 

Wrappings  and  misc. 
selling  expense 0.03 

Total  selling  expense .     4.5 

Wages     of     delivery 
force 0.6 

Other  delivery  expense    0.3 

Total  deUvery  expense    1 . 1 

Management  &  office 
salaries 0.3 

Office  supplies  and  ex- 
pense      0.01 

Total  management 
expense 0.4 

Rent 0.3 

Heat,  light,  and  power    0 . 1 

Insurance  on  stock 
and  store  equipment    0 . 05 

Taxes 0.01 

Repairs  and  renewals 
of  store  equipment .     0.01 

Depreciation  of  store 
equipment 0.03 

Total  fixt  charges  and 
upkeep  expense 0.8 

Telephone 0.04 

Ice  and  cold  storage: 

Groceries  only 0 .  01 

Groceries  and  meats 
and  provisions. . .     0.03 

Other  miscell.  expense    0.01 

Total  miscell.  expense    0.1 

Losses  from  bad  debts    0.01 

Total  of  expense  state- 
ment    10.4 

Net  profit  from  mer- 
chandise operations: 
Loss 3.3 

Interest 0.2 

No.  of  stock-turns  a 
year: 

Groceries  only 3.5 

Groceries  and  meats 
and  provisions. . .     7.0 
Average  annual  sales 
per  salesperson ....  $5,000 


"The  report  makes  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  various  items, 
explaining  its  methods  and  certain  facts  it 
derived  from  its  study  of  the  grocer  and 
his  ways.     The  following  are  some  of  them: 

"Gross  Profit. —  In  the  grocery  -  stores 
from  which  the  Bureau  has  received  strictly 
accurate  figures,  gross  profit  ranges  from 
14.6  per  cent,  to  27.9  per  cent,  of  the 
net  sales.  Within  this  range  the  bidk  of 
the  figures  are  between  18  per  cent,  and  23 
per  cent.  The  most  common,  or  typical, 
figure  is  21  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
gross  profit  does  not  vary  regularly  with 
the  volume  of  sales.  In  stores  with  large 
sales  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  is  fre- 
quently higher  than  in  small  and  medium- 
sized  stores. 

"Salaries  and  Wages  of  Buying  Force. 
— In  the  average  grocery-store  the  buying 
is  done  by  the  proprietor.  Consequently 
this  account  represents  chiefly  a  prorated 
share  of  the  proprietor's  salary,  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of  his  time  which  is 
spent  in  buying. 

"Apparently  the  differences  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  orders  received  by 
telephone  or  by  solicitation  at  residences 
of  customers  do  not  greatly  affect  this 
percentage.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
a  comparison  of  sales-force  expense  in 
stores  in  which  (1)  the  telephone  orders 
predominate,  (2)  the  orders  solicited  at 
residences  predominate,  and  (3)  counter- 
trade predominates.  The  common  figure 
for  sales-force  expense  is  practically  the 
same  for  each  of  these  groups.  The  pre- 
dominance of  telephone  ortiers  does  not 
necessarily  bring  a  large  reduction  in  this 
expense;  the  time  spent  in  taking  an  or- 
der is  small  as  compared  with  the  time 
used  in  filling  it,  and  individual  telephone 
orders  tend  to  be  smaller  in  amount  and 
more  frequent  in  number.  There  ai)pears 
to  be  a  definite  tend(>ncy  for  gi'ocers  to 
collect  a  smaller  projxirtion  of  their  ordtn-s 
at  the  residences  of  their  customers;  man>' 
have  ceased  to  send  out  anj^  order-solicitors. 

"Management  and  office  salaries  are  or- 


'^ 


prcrni'"' 


,ent 


Write  Today  for 
f  This  New  Book  oti 

[MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Learn  for  yourself  the 
logic  of  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment.     Learn  why  they  desewe  your 
first  consideration  whether  you  are  a 
large  or  small  investor. 

Thousands  of  experienced  buyers 
confine  their  purchases  strictly  to 
municipal  bonds.  This  interesting- 
book  explains  why  and  lists  the  various 
classes  of  such  bonds  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  large  cities  to  those  of  rural 
districts.  Every  fact  that  the  cautious 
investor  should  know  is  included. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  this 
new  book  and  Circular   No.  L5. 

William  p.(^mpton  fi>mpany 


New  York 
14  Wall  Street 


Municipal 


Bonds 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


Sound  Investments  Under 
Experienced  Management 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

THE  investment  securities  which 
we  offer  are  issued  by  public 
utility  companies  under  our  own 
financial,  engineering  and  commercial 
management. 

Operating  units  serve  upwards  of 
325,000  customers,  diversified  among  cities 
such  as  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Fargo,  Grand 
Forlis,  Sioux  Falls,  Pueblo,  Oklahoma  City, 
Musl£ogee,  Mobile,  San  Diego,  Stocliton, 
Tacoma  and  Louisville. 

"Byllesby   Management"  .means   progres- 
sive policies  and  complete  publicity. 

Advise  us  in  what  class  of  securities 
you  are  interested — bonds,  notes  or 
stock  — ■  mentioning  this  magazine. 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &   Company 

Incorporated 
Engineers       Managers 

Gas  Building        206  So.  La  Salle  St.    1206  Trinity  Bldg. 
Tacoma,  Wash.  CHICAGO  -     New  York  City 


First  Mortgage  Loans 


1% 


Exceptionally  Attractive  Senrice 
for   Lenders  in  Distant  States 


•>% 


8%  Ist  Mtg.  loans  i*ii  olose-ia  Miiimi  propertios  ore  as  closely 
siiporvisod  aiul  safi'j^vinrili'ii  ftsguarnnttfcd  int^cs. — Interest  collected 
without  clmrgi\ — Fire  insurance  policies  renewed. — Tax  payments 
attended  to. — Legal  papers  and  filing  by  highest  legal  tAlent. — 
Title  examinations. — Mortgages  recommended  by  conservative 
hunk. — Our  own  money  in  same  mortga^r-s,  advertised  here.  Write 
ft>r  June  list  and  for  complete  informali(..n. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Trust  Company  Building.  Miami.  Florida 


Increase  Your  Income 


Others  buy  them  S,ife, 
and  more  intcresl  than  the 
y'"  or  Af->  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted 

WRiifFopNEwliSTNo.  57S  And f REf  Boonu T. 
OKLAHOMA    FARM   MORTGAGE  CO.C"^) 

3  Oklahoma 


City.    U-  S.  A. 


^FARM  MORTGAGES 

33  ycar,s'  experience  without  the 
loss  of  a  Dollar,  is  your  guaran- 
tee when  you  invest  in  our  Mort- 
gages, furnished  in  large  and 
small  amounts. 

Send  for  free  deiicriptive  pamph- 
let "  A  "  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

FSTAm.lSIlEO  lS8;t 
CaMtal ntiil  ."JuriWun  (hir-Hnif  Million  DoUtm 


WeVe  Right  on  the  Ground^ 
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CHARLES  A.  WASE 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 


LONGACRE  BUILDING 

1476  Broadway 

New  York 


.K^MASTER 
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MEN  and  WOMEN, 

YOUR  DESTINY  IS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDS 


^^sa"i      — 


To  know  how  to  think  ^eat,  strong,  productive,  regenerating  thoughts  develops  your  mind  along  the  lines  of  strengrth  and 
leadership,  making  it  that  kind  of  mind  which  dominates,  controls,  classifies,  organizes,  which  cannot  go  through  the  world 
without  compelling  others  to  follow  it.    This  is  the  coveted  master  mind  which  leads  to — Position — Power  and  Prosperity. 

Have  you  reached  the  period  in  your  life  when  you  begin  to  feel  impatient  about  your  future?  Success  has  not  crowned  your  efforts  as 
quickly  as  you  had  hoped ;  indeed  you  begin  to  reahze  that  you  need  training  along  Mental  lines  before  you  can  expect  to  become  Prosperous. 
The  fact  is  you  have  reached  a  very  important  moment  in  your  life,  and  you  need  to  be  quite  serious  over  the  matter  so  as  not  to  take  the 
wrong  step  and  forever  miss  the  one  golden  opportunity  of  your  life.  Dr.  Bridge  says:  "There  is  sometimes  a  period  of  waiting  and  per- 
plexity before  prosperity,  like  a  dense  darkness  that  precedes  the  da%vn."  An-xiety  disfigures  Prosperity  and  you  cannot  in  any  way  attain 
to  Prosperity  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  control  your  thoughts. 

The  unfoldment  of  the  exquisite  and  lovely  colored  butterfly  and  its  nascent  process  of  regeneration  are  a  lesson  for  us  all.  From  the 
nauseous,  grubbing  caterpillar,  of  the  boggy  ditches,  the  worm-larva  changes  into  the  chrysalis,  the  metamorphosis  state  of  what  is  to  be  a 
beautiful  butterfly.  Then  comes  the  crisis  of  this  little  life.  Its  desperate  struggle  to  free  itself  from  the  cocoon  around  it,  the  struggle 
which  strengthens  it  for  a  further  existence,  and  —  —  —  —  —  it  is  born  again.  So  with  us,  we  have  to  liberate  ourselves,  to  soar 
to  worlds  unknown  and  to  escape  the  caterpillar  life,  and  fight  to  free  ourselves  from  the  cocoon  environment  around  us,  and  become  as  the 
escaped  butterfly,  STRONG,  INDEPENDENT,  CREATIVE,  POWERFUL  and  WHOLE  —  the  outcome  of  the  master  mind.  The  spirit 
of  power  that  gives  the  butterfly  strength  to  escape  is  from  within  the  cocoon.    So  the  power  to  uplift  us  is  from  within  us. 


Why  is  it  that  some  men  and  women  succeed,  while  others  fail?  Why 
are  some  businesses  successful  while  others  are  not?  Why  is  it  that  some 
people  are  content  with  a  menial  position,  with  poverty  in  old  age  as  a 
reward,  while  others  rapidly  rise  to  permanent  success?  Now  there  must 
be  some  cause  for  this.  There  is.  It  is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Every  man  and  woman  makes  the  music  or  discord  of  his  own  life  and 
Dr.  Wase  says  that  if  he  can  get  a  man  or  woman,  young  or  old, 
to  place  himself  unreservedly  in  his  hands  for  teaching,  in  THREE 
SHORT  MONTHS  he  can  train  him  positively  for  future  success.  Surely 
this  will  encourage  you.  This  is  not  hypothetical,  but  what  Dr.  Wase 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  20  years.  The  reason  you  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  you  had  hoped  to  have  been,  is  because  you  do  not  know 
HOW  to  be  so.  You  would  have  been  different  years  and  years  ago  had 
you  only  known  Dr.  Wase.  It  is  futile  to  tell  anyone  to  do  this  or  that, 
in  the  mental  world,  unless  you  tell  him  HOW  to  do  it.  Dr.  Wase  tells 
you  HOW,  but  at  the  same  time  he  actually  helps  you  to  do  it.     There 


are  not  many  instructors  who  will  take  all  this  trouble  for  the  betterment 
of  others,  but  Dr.  Wase  does.  His  striking  letters  to  his  students  are  the 
same  in  effect  as  if  you  had  a  personal  interview  with  liim  in  his  office. 

Pr.  Wase  has  for  years  taught  people  in  this  way  to  develop  their  mental 
capabilities.  He  has  special  gifts  and  attainments  for  this  class  of 
psychological  work,  and  is  so  equipped  that  his  students  immediately  feel 
the  benefit  of  his  great  PERSONALITY  AND  INFLUENCE.  He  makes 
you  like  himself,  Strong,  Forceful,  Dominant,  Quick,  Versatile,  and  clever 
at  business  problems,  simply  because,  being  a  scientific  psychologist,  it  is  his 
delighrto  teach  and  remake  others.  He  develops  your  GREAT  WITHIN 
and  changes  you  into  a  bright,  clever,  quick,  cheerful,  optimistic,  magnetic, 
dominating  and  prosperous  individual.  He  makes  you  into  your  TRtJE 
SELF,  what  you  ought  to  have  been  from  the  start.  Imagine  what  life 
would  be  like  for  you  NOW,  if  you  became  like  that,  and  you  can  be 
for  he  can  remake  you,  and  he  can  do  it  in  Three  Short  Months. 


What  is  the  quality  that  makes  success  for  women?  Why.  it  is  just  that  indefinable  something  we  call  personality. — Appearance  and  Character 
and  a  Developed  Mind.  Perhaps  the  most  important  class  to  which  we  appeal  is  the  Housewife;  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  truly  rules  the  world.  You 
mav  develoD  that  Sweetness  of  Character  that  makes  you  Kind  but  Firm,  with  the  Power  Within  your  Mind  to  control  the  home  and  hearth,  making 
it  your  little  world  of  Happiness.  YOU  MAY  APPEAR  OUTWARDLY  TO  BE  ALL  RIGHT,  AND  YET  KNOW  YOU  ARE  NOT.  Dr.  Wase  will 
help  you  to  the  higher  life  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  will  teach  you  INWARD  HAPPINESS  AND  ILLUMINATION,  which  will  reflect  upon 
your  PERSONALITY. 

MENTAL  WANDERERS  WHO  DRIFT  INTO  A  THOUGHT  WILDERNESS  MUST  OF  NECESSITY  BE  MENTAL  WEAKLINGS. 
AND  ARE  BOUND  TO  FAIL  ,IN  THE  RACE  OF  LIFE.  Dr.  Wase  takes  you  by  the  hand  and  quickly  leads  you  out  of  this  maze  of 
mental  entanglement.  Your  GREAT  MIND  trained  on  his  mental  system  of  efficiency  will  exalt  you  and  lift  you  up  to  supreme 
heights  of  Mentality,  making  .vou  Profound,  Certain,  Correct,  Systematic,  and  capable  of  commandlngly  disarming  opposition,  while 
at  the  same  time  you  will  be  generous  and  kind-hearted.     This  Is  the  true  MASTER  MIND.     ., 

When  you  step  upon  an  Atlantic  Liner  and  are  whirled  across  the  mighty  deep,  directly  you  board  that  vessel  the  responsibility  for  your  progress 
rests  with  the  Captain.  Just  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Wase  takes  you  mentally  to  the  gateway  of  a  new  world,  the  World  of  Attainment  and  Prosperity. 
If  you  fail  to  board  the  boat  your  opportunity  is  lost  for  a  speedy  voyage.  The  Nicholson- Wase  Mental  Course  is  like  the  ship  which  travels  to  the 
gateway  of  a  new  world,  and  the  captain  is  Dr.  Wase.  He  trains  you  right  away  for  Success.  Can  you  concentrate  on  your  business?  Can  you 
utilize  your  magnetism,  and  turn  the  tide  in  your  own  favor?  Can  you  turn  out  the  thoughts  which  hinder,  and  think  those  which  will  lead  you 
to  prosperity?     Can  you  use  your  Memory  and_Will  to  influence  and  control  your  personality?     Dr.  Wase  can. 

By  the  renewing  of  your  mind  in  three  short  months  you  can  regenerate  yourself   and    recreate       ^^       ^ 
your  environment.     Your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands,  and   Dr.  Wase  can  quickly  teach  you         >^       ^ 

--.-^t  ,~~.r^  ^.^■m.  m    how  you  may  rule  your  own   destiny.      Tupper  says:      "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."         ^        ^1 

IC      YOl  IR       KlNliljOM    Vour  kingdom  is  WITHIN  YOU.      Prosperity  is  for  you.       If    your   path    in    life    has  -^         -        '' 

IkJ        x\JKJ»r\.      A^.»l  ^^-•A.'VX***    been    unsatisfactory,  that    has    been    because    you    have   not  understood  the  law.«  that 

control  you.      The  future  is  before  you;  Prosperity,  Riches,  Position,  Health,  and  Happiness  are  all  within  your  reach.      Dr.  Wase       /"-vj     ^ 

will  teach  you  how  to  train  your  GRE.\T  MIND  to  attain  Position.  Business  Success.  Riches,  and    draw    people    to    you.      He        ^  \y ^ 

teaches  the  great  underlying  laws  that  control  these  things,  and  which  all  successful  men  and  women  have  to  learn,  frequently        >/^\)  v' 

after  bitter  experience.      You   need   not  have    a   bitter  experience,  for  you  may   benefit   by  the  experience  of   Dr.  Wase's       >/wc0^r 


YOUR  GREAT  MIND 


twenty  years'  practical  work. 


Mental  Efficiency,  Business  Psychology,  etc., 
etc.  Dr.  Wase  has  been  retained  to  give  Free  Ad- 
vice by  mail  to  any  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest 
upon  any  matter  which  needs  consideration  and 
careful  thought.  This  service  is  free  whether  you 
enroll  for  the  Personal  Course  or  not. 


rO 


\^^Y 


As  a  guarantee  of  the  complete  confidence  which  Dr.  Wase    has  in   his    Mental  Train 
ing  Course,  he  is  going  to  send   out  for  a  limited    time   the   first   month's   lessons   on   one 
month's   trial,  so  that  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  exactly  what  a  splendid 
Course  it  is,  before  you  begin  paying  for  the  lessons.     If  you  wish  to  avail  yourself        >^    ^"^ 
of  this  special  offer  made  to  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest,  you  will  sec  on  the  left-       ^•.I'S'  /^ 
hand  side  of  the  attached  coupon,  where  the  words    "ENROLL  ME"  are  to  be        >7  \,v^ 
filled    in,   indicating    that   you   wish  to  become  a  student  of  the  Course  at  once.       v'lUV'  ^           COUpOIl 
If   on   the   other  hand  you  would    rather  see  the  preliminary  literature  first,         ^/'^i    y^ 
just  fill    in    your  name  and  address  on   the  coupon,   and   mail   it   today.      ^\r^^ 
That  is  all.      It  is  all  so   simple  to   get  this  Course   to   help  you.      You       /^.J  V           TVT  mvtt:- 
merely  fill  in  the  coupon,  and  Dr.  Wase  and  the  postman  do  the  rest.      >/\]  //^  IN  AlVlrL 


,  .  '^Z       Send  me  by    return    mail,  postpaid, 
\iPy        your  booklet  "Pillars  of  Strength"  and 

•^■fv^         full  synopsis  of  the  Nicholson-Wase  Men- 

^       tal  Efficiency  Course. 


You   assume   no   responsibility  by   filling    in    this 
Just  fill  in  your  name  and  address  here: 


Forty    comprehensive   and   very  simple 
lessons    arranged    to    take    little    time     y^'^y 
and  no    exertion;    it    is    all    so    easy,        /\'^/^ 
costing  little  more  than  the  cost       >/V/^ 
of    a    book    per    month    for    3      y/^  y^ 


y       ADDRESS. 


y 


y 


THE  CHEAPEST,  THE  BEST,  THE  EASIEST  and  THE  MOST  PERSONAL 
/  MENTAL  COURSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

/^       If    reading    about    the    course    inspires    you,  what    would    the  course  ITSELF  do? 


Charles  A.   Wase,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Longacre  Building,    1476  Broadway 

New    York 


If,  after  studying  this  advertisement,  you 
wish  to  enroll  immediately  to  save  time, 
write  the  words  ENROLL  ME  here.  You 
will  then  receive  the  lessons  on  trial  for 
one  month. 
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Elxecutors  offer  this 
Country  Place— cost 

$20,000— for  immedi- 
ate sale  at  $11,500 

Chestnut  Lodge,"  located  in  a  4- 
acre  garden  spot.  Hudson  River  coun- 
try— wonderful  Catskill  views.  Modern 
home,  10  beilrooiiis  with  4  baths.  Modern 
pUimbing.  Cold  mountain  spring  water.  Large 
living  room.  Several  open  fireplaces.  Stone 
garage,  stable,  cow  barn  and  greenhouse — all  in 
excellent  repair.  Great  variety  of  flowering 
shrubs.  Garden.  Orchard.  A  3000-foot  drive 
bordered  by  25-year-old  maples  leads  to  this 
homelike  house.  Cost,  $20,000.  Offered, 
$11,500.  Furnished  if  desired.  Ready  for  im- 
mediate occupancy.  For  pictures,  plans  and 
terms,  address  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  or  E.  H.  Steenken,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 


Electric    Row    Boat    Motor 


Make  your  Row  Boat  an  Electric 
Launch.     Buy  a  Jewel  Detach- 
able  Row   Boat   Motor   run  by 
electricity.    No  odor  or  danger- 
ous gasoline.  Simple,  noise- 
less and  powerful.  Attaches 
to  any  Row  Boat  and  runs 
on  two  six  volt  Batteries. 
This  is  our  4th  successful 
season. 


Jewel  Open  Window 

Storage  Battery 

Look  inside  your  Battery  through  the  patented 
open  window.  See  condition  of  plates  and  height 
of  electrolyte.  If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting  Bat- 
tery buy  a  Jewel  and  save  money. 

Motorcycle    Lighting    System     ^^L^stoftr^l 

tery  and   complete    lighting  system  is   in   great  demand. 

Agents  wanted.    Write  for  pricesand  catalog  B. 

JEWEL  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO..  112  N.  5th  .4ve.,  Chioag-o 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Sliow  your  boy  liow  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  desciibes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  alloverEurope. 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Clolh  bound,  illustrated.   By  mail,  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


LAKES  AND 
MOUNTAINS 
>F  NORTHERN 
EW  YORK 


Americas 
Summer  Paradise 

\ 

THE  ADIRONDACKS— LAKE  GEORGE- 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN— AUSABLE  CHASM 
—LAKE  PLACID— SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
— COOPERSTOWN— PLATTSBURG 
And  150  Other  Delightful  Vacation  Resorts 

Beautifully  illustrated  360-page  Vacation  Guide — 
"A  Summer  Paradise" — coveriiiK  all  resorts  in  this 


/( 


t  /7  .       3)2   million    acre   territory — 6c   p'.-tage. 
ffie^y    Illustrated  folders  of  any  section  fr'te. 


Address:  M. . I.  POWERS, Gen. Pass.  Agt., 
Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.,  Albany, N.Y. 


dinarily  about  1.5  per  cent.,  varying  from 
0.3  to  3.8  per  cent.  Several  retail  grocers 
have  reported  tliat  they  do  not  spend  any 
time  in  managing  their  businesses,  and  it 
is  not  beyond  doubt  that  this  is  only  too 
frequently  the  case  in  the  retail  grocery 
trade. 

''Rent. —  Owing  to  the  possibiUty  of 
utilizing  less  expensive  sites,  rent  is  a 
smaller  expense  in  the  retail  grocery  busi- 
ness than  in  the  retail  shoe  trade.  Gro- 
ceries are  convenience  goods  in  which  there 
is  no  style-element  and  which  are  bought 
daily  in  relatively  small  quantities  by  al- 
most every  family.  Consequently  the 
grocery-stores,  unless  they  are  dealing  in 
fancy  groceries,  are  located  near  residential 
districts  in  close  proximity  to  their  cus- 
tomers and  generally  occupy  compara- 
tively inexpensive  sites. 

"Average  annual  sales  per  salesperson 
is  another  particularly  significant  figure. 
It  has  a  direct  relation  to  sales-force  ex- 
pense. Altho  some  figiu^es  indicate  an 
even  wider  variation,  it  can  be  stated  con- 
servatively that  in  retail  grocery-stores  the 
average  sales  per  salesperson  range  from 
$5,000  to  $20,000  per  year.  In  the  average 
grocery-store  it  is  about  $10,000.  Altho 
the  average  unit  of  sale  is  smaller  in  a 
retail  grocery-store  than  in  a  retail  shoe- 
store,  the  Bureau  has  found  that  the  aver- 
age annual  sales  per  salesperson  are  com- 
monly about  $10,000  in  each.  The  greater 
frequency  in  the  sales  of  staples  and 
standardized  goods  in  retail  grocery-stores 
offsets  the  higher-average  unit  of  sale  in 
shoe-stores. 

"The  annual  sales  in  the  smallest  of 
these  stores  were  $4,000  and  in  the  largest 
$311,000.  A  majority  of  the  stores,  how- 
ever, were  of  medium  size,  with  annual 
sales  varying  from  $20,000  to  $65,000. 
Despite  the  wide  geographical  area  repre- 
sented and  despite  the  wide  range  in  size, 
the  experience  of  the  Bureau  indicates  that 
the  proprietor  of  any  ordinary  grocery- 
store  will  be  warranted  in  accepting  the 
figures  as  a  rehable  guide;  he  can  advan- 
tageously compare  his  own  results  with 
them.  The  lowest  expense  -  ratios  were 
not  found  in  the  largest  stores,  nor  the 
highest  in  the  smallest  stores.  The  great- 
est variations  were  commonly  between 
stores  of  approximately  the  same  size 
operating  under  similar  conditions  in  a 
single  locahty.  As  a  general  rule,  the  com- 
mon figures  for  the  stores  in  one  city 
correspond  closely  to  the  common  figures 
for  similar  stores  in  other  cities. 

"The  number  of  brands  of  merchandise 
carried  in  the  average  grocery  -  store  is 
from  750  to  1,000.  In  a  large  fancy  grocery 
it  may  rise  to  5,000.  The  individual  sales 
of  each  brand  are  small  in  amount  but 
frequent.  Under  these  conditions  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  seldom  economically  pos- 
sible for  a  grocer  to  use  a  stock-keeping 
system  which  requires  entries  of  items 
from  the  sales-shps  which  are  kept  for 
other  purposes.  The  Bureau  is  studying 
this  problem  with  a  view  to  recommend- 
ing some  alternative  method  of  recording 
the  movement  of  stock.  Other  problems 
of  store-management  are  being  carefully 
studied." 

THE  WORLD'S  AVAILABLE  OCEAN- 
GOING SHIPS 

The  Avar  has  reduced  the  world's  avail- 
able supply  of  merchant-ships,  not  so  much 
by  the  destruction  brought  about  by 
belligerent  attacks  as  by  the  use  of  these 
ships  for  war-purposes — that  is,  for  the 
transportation  of  munitions,  food-supplies, 
soldiers,  etc.  It  is  shown  by  a  winter  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  world's  sea-going  ships  when 
the  war  began  was  33,531,505  tons.  Of 
that  amount  only  20,797,054  tons,  or  about 
G2  per  cent.,  are  to-day  available  for  mer- 
cantile   purposes,    and    as   a   consequence 


ocean  freight-rates  are  now  at  "the  highest 
level  ever  known  in  the  history  of  naviga- 
tion." These  rates  have  been  constantly 
rising  for  twenty  months,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  put  forth  by  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  nations  to  keep  them  down. 
The  nations  engaged  in  war  own  nearly 
65  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  sea-going 
tonnage — that  is,  they  own  21,432,144  tons. 
FoUoAving  are  tables  in  which  is  shown 
the  merchant-marine  tonnage  owned  first 
by  the  Entente  Allies;  secondly,  by  the 
Teutonic  allies;  thirdly,  by  neutral  nations: 


Entente  Allies 


Net  Tonnage  Sail 

Great  Britain 902,718 

France .-...  624,521 

Belgium 7,616 

Russia 256,844 

Italy 410,991 

Portugal 43,844 

Japan 447,307 


Steam 

10,992,073 

838,118 

174,021 

494,761 

696,994 

70,193 

1,430,329 


Total  Net 

11,894,791 

1,462,639 

181,637 

756,605 

1,107,985 

114,037 

1,877,636 


Total 2,693,841 


14,696,489  17,395,330 


Teutonic  Allies 


Net  Tonnage  Sail 

Germany 498,228 

-\ustna-Hungary . .  .  .  305,500 

Turlcey 205,641 


Total 1,009,369 


Steam 
2,655,496 
305,041 
66,878 

3,027,415 


Neutral  Nations 


Net  Tonnage  Sail 

United  States 1,507,630 

Norway 632,989 

Sweden 180,583 

Denmark 91,088 

Netherlands 40,636 

Spain 44,325 

Greece 136,689 


Steam 
5.335,574 
1,085,617 
868,330 
415,436 
576,678 
250,081 
433,633 


Total  Net 

■3,153,724 

610,541 

272,519 

4,036,784 


Total  Net 

6,843,204 
1,718,606 
1,048,913 
506,624 
617,314 
794,406 
570,322 


Total 2,633,940 


9,965,349  12,099,389 


Of  the  Entente  tonnage,  65  per  cent,  is 
owned  by  Great  Britain,  which  quite  re- 
cently commandeered  further  supplies  of 
vessels  for  use  by  France  and  Italy.  The 
tonnage  owned  by  the  Teutonic  allies, 
amounting  to  something  over  4,000,000 
tons,  since  the  war  began  has  been  prac- 
tically out  of  service,  confined  as  it  has 
been  to  home  harbors  by  blockading  fleets, 
or  anchored  in  neutral  ports.  At  the  same 
time,  ships  belonging  to  the  Entente  Allies 
found  in  German  ports  when  the  war  began 
have  been  seized,  Avhile  a  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian merchant-fleet  has  been  bottled  up  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Following  are  other  points 
in  the  Wall  Street  JournaVs  article: 

"In  normal  times  this  reduction  in  the 
number  of  ocean-going  sliips  would  have 
sent  freight-rates  up  to  unprecedented 
levels.  But  added  to  this  was  a  contribut- 
ing cause  more  potent  than  the  shortage. 
It  was  the  imperative  need  of  the  warring 
nations  for  grain,  proAisions,  arms  and 
ammunition,  clothing,  and  live  stock, 
far  in  adv^ance  of  their  own  ability  to  pro- 
duce. A  ship-load  of  ammunition,  that 
Avould  be  from  three  to  four  weeks  in 
transport  from  an  American  factory  to  the 
trenches,  Avould  be  shot  aAvay  in  less  than 
an  horn-  in  such  battles  as  are  now  raging 
around  Verdun.  The  requirements  of  food 
and  ammunition  for  the  armies  made 
negligible  any  charge  for  ocean-tVeight,  so 
far  as  the  Governments  were  concerned. 
Out  of  the  20,815,446  merchanl-tonnago 
available,  12,099,389  tons  belonged  to  the 
neutral  nations.  And  they  controlled  the 
rate-situation.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Avar  rates  advanced  steadily  until  last 
summer,  Avhen  the  experience  of  Russia 
showed  that  through  lack  of  supplies  the 
benefits  of  the  victories  of  months  could 
be  lost  and  a  nation's  entire  battles-front 
forced  backAvard  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

"The  defeat  of  Russia  showed  the  latent 
l)ower  of  the  Teutonic  allies.  As  it  looks 
now,  history  Avill  record  that  Aictory  for 
Germany  and  Austria-llungjiry  as  the 
turning-point  of  the  war,  in  ti\at  it  caused 
a  complete  change  in  the  policies  of  the 
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G-r-r-u-n-n-k !   Says  the  insistent  horn. 

Make  way  for  FEDERALS  and  bigger  business. 

Time  is  money — big  loads  are  being  hauled  quickly  to  distant  cus- 
tomers— men  and  machines  must  be  kept  to  their  maximum  work. 

Slow  vehicles  must  not  retard  modern  progress — they  have  no 
choice  but  to  move  aside — today's  deliveries  must  be  in  tons — not 
in  pounds — outlet  must  keep  pace  with  output. 

Just  as  the  old  slow  *'hand  work"  has  been  replaced  with  fast 
machines — so  is  the  slow  horse  being  supplanted  by  the  get-there- 
and-get-back-for-another-load  Federal  Motor  Trucks. 

In  the  shortest  month  this  year  a  Federal  Truck  in  regular 
work  handled  614  tons  of  merchandise,  and  made  an  average 
of  over  eight  trips  per  day  for  its  owner. 

Federals  do  not  get  tired — they  do  not  eat  between  jobs — you 
can  impose  on  them  day  or  night  and  still  they  do  your  big  work 
— willingly. 

Federalize  your  busmess  today — ask  us  for  interesting  data  concern- 
ing Federals  in  your  line.  ^*' Traffic  News"  also  sent  to  you  on  request. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

1^,  2  and  3*3  Ton  Worm  Drive  Motor  Trucks. 
"Federals"  Sold  in  Every  City  in  the  United  States. 
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flu   ^'^     • 
jha^pion 
"^       TOLEDO  M/^r"^  .'E  WHOLE  WORLDS  TRADE. 

D  e  p  e  n  d  a  blcH^^^flOto  ark   PI  u  q  s 


And  the  Porcelevin  Doesrii  Break 

The  rapid  succession  of  explosions  in  your  cylinders  beat  upon 
the  porcelain  insulators  of  your  spark  plugs  like  the  blows  of  a 
trip  hammer. 

Champion  "X"  porcelains  are  double  cushioned  against 
breakage. 

At  both  shoulders  of  the  porcelain  there  is  an  asbestos  cushioned 
copper  gasket  to  ease  the  force  of  the  explosions  and  absolutely 
hold  the  compression  in  your  cylinders. 

This  is  one  good  reason  for  the  de-  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 

pendability  of  Champion  "X"  Plugs.  reliability  of  these  popular  cars. 

And  because  they  are  so  reliably  .„            ,       ^             .,     _,          . 

dependable   Champion   "X"   Plugs  Remember  to  specify  Champion 

are  installed  on  all  new  Ford  Cars  "X"  when  you  go  to   your   dealer 

and  have  been  since  191 1.  for  new  plugs  for  your  Ford. 

Champion  Spark   Plug  Co.,  208  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  Standard  Book 

Modern 

TENNIS 

By  P.  A.  Vaiie,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  und  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thcjiough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  great  players  in  action:  McLouglilin — 
Brookes — Wilding — Williams — Bundy — T.  R.  Pell,  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  *'How  America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."  Large  i2mo,  cloth.  Prof usely* illustrated. 
$2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


10  Minutes  a  Day 

devoted  to  the  practical  instructions  and  dia- 
grams in  Prof.  Dalton's  new  book, "Swimming 
Scientificaily   Taught,"    and    you    can    easily 


LEARN  i40W  TO  SWIM 


Prof.  Dalton's  book  is  written  for  the 
expert  as  well  as  the  novice.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  swimming,  he  analyzes,  with  text 
and  pictures,  tlie  various  strokes  used  by  profes- 
sionals, and  carefully  considers  the  value  of  each 
as  to  speed,  endurance,  etc. 
I  12mo,  cloth-bound,  illustrated.  Price  $1.26  net;  by 
mail  $1.35.    All  Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


The  Entire  Army  of  Engtish  Speech 

over  450,000  Words  strong,  for  the  first 
time  is  mustered  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind in  ONE  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER— 
three -column  formation— within  the 
covers  of  one  BooK;  the  mightiest  verbal 
force  ever   assembled.     Command   it! 

THE  FUNK  it  WAGNALLS 

NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


Write  for  interesting  Booklet  and  Prices 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


enemies  of  the  Teutons.  They  wanted 
available,  and  immediately  at  hand,  guns, 
ammunition,  grain,  non-perishable  food, 
clothing,  mules,  horses,  harness,  and  ve- 
hicles, motor  and  horse-drawn.  It  was 
the  resources  of  the  neutral  nations  they 
sought.  There  was  no  delay.  Their  own 
productions  they  could  secure  at  any  time. 

"Britain  and  France  made  credit  ar- 
rangements with  neutral  countries  and 
placed  large  contracts.  Russia  and  Italy, 
benefiting  by  the  revised  poUcies,  began 
heavy  purchases.  These  orders  from  their 
magnitude  sent  the  stocks  of  certain  Amer- 
ican industrials  up  to  new  and  unexpected 
figiu-es.  _  AU  the  pm-chases  had  to  be  trans- 
ported in  ocean  bottoms. 

"Within  a  few  weeks  England  had  req- 
uisitioned up  to  50  per  cent,  of  her  mer- 
chant-marine, and  she  placed  her  hand 
over  the  remainder  so  she  could  control  it. 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia  commandeered 
even  a  larger  percentage.  All  paid  the 
neutral  ship-owners  the  transportation- 
charge  asked. 

"When  the  Anglo-French  Commission 
was  in  America  last  September  ocean- 
rates  were  250  per  cent,  to  400  per  cent, 
above  the  pre-war  schediile.  By  leaps  and 
bounds  rates  went  to  an  advance  of  600 
per  cent,  to  1,000  per  cent,  at  the  beginning 
of  1916.  Around  these  figm-es  they  have 
remained.  The  British  Admiralty  ad- 
vances or  lowers  the  rates  on  its  comman- 
deered and  space-controlled  ships  to  check 
or  facihtate  the  movement  of  such  goods  as 
England  wants  at  the  moment.  At  times, 
and  not  infrequently  of  late,  shippers  pay 
a  bonus  to  secure  immediate  service — in 
reality,  a  rate  advance.  But  the  rates 
reached  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
continue  as  the  basis. 

"While  these  conditions  prevailed  in 
Europe  and  tiu*ned  most  of  the  tonnage 
toward  the  war-zone,  the  world's  shipping 
to  other  continents  could  not  be  aban- 
doned. South  America  had  grain  and 
stock  and  nitrates,  and  the  La  tin- American 
people  needed  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life  not  produced  on  their  own  lands.  To 
get  the  ships  they  paid  the  price — a  figure 
based  upon  the  payment  of  European  na- 
tions to  neutral-shipi)ing  interests  to  carry 
war-supplies.  The  countries  of  the  South 
Seas  and  of  the  Far  East  have  not  been  so 
fortunate.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
get,  at  any  price,  the  ships  they  need — a 
boat's  journey  is  too  long,  its  time  too 
valuable. 

"Is  there  anj^  relief  to  be  expected  while 
the  war  lasts?  The  demands  of  the  waiTing 
nations,  it  is  generally  bcheved,  will  hardly 
be  less,  possibly  heavier.  Lower  freight- 
rates  can  only  come  from  a  larger  tonnage. 

"Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, on  ISIareh  20,  gave  the  followng  as 
the  losses  to  merchant-tonnage  from  mines 
and  submarines  since  the  war  began: 

Tons 

United  Kingdom 1,339,000 

Britain's  allies' 329,000 

Neutral  nations 293,375 


Total 1,961,375 

March  20  to  May  1,  about 70,000 


Total 2,031,375 

"According  to  Lloyd's  the  tonnage 
launched  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
is  1,201,638  tons.  These  figures  show  an 
estimate  of  the  world's  tonnage-loss  of 
689,737  tons.  The  largest  ship-building 
3'ards  of  the  world  belong  to  the  belligerents 
and  are  subject  to  Admiralty  orders.  Only 
about  25  per  cent,  of  their  capacity  is 
available  for  construction  of  merchant- 
ships.  Notwithstanding  the  demand  for 
ships  that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  year, 
the  tonnage  launched  has  not  equaled  the 
tonnage  sunk.  So  the  salient  fact  appears 
that  no  material  increase  in  ocean-sliip 
space  can  como  while  the  war  lasts,  and 
the  world  must  i)rei)aro  to  supply  its  wants 
from  the  tonnage  now  a\ailable  for  inlor- 
uational  commerce." 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Diclionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicatiojis. 


To  "C.  L.  P.,"  MorrisonviUe,  N.  Y.,  and 
Several  Correspondents. — The  Lexicogr.U'HER 
owes  his  thanks  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  following  information: 
"  The  Indians  in  this  country  vote  in  New  York, 
in  Mississippi,  and  in  Georgia.  They  generally 
vote  in  Nebraska.  In  South.  Dakota,  the  Briiles 
and  Sioux  vote.  The  Oneidas,  Potawatomies, 
Stockbridge  Munsees  in  Wisconsin,  and  all  Me- 
nominees  not  living  on  the  Reservation  in  said 
State.  In  Minnesota,  the  Chippewas  vote,  and 
others  of  scattering  tribes  not  maintaining  the 
tribal  form  of  government.  In  California,  the 
franchise  rests  upon  substantially  the  same 
quahflcations  as  does  that  of  the  white  man.  In 
New  Ale.xico  and  Arizona,  the  Pueblos  and 
Zunis  have*fuU  rights,  tho  they  seldom  exercise 
the  right  of  franchise." 

"O.  H.,"  Erie,  Pa. — "Kindly  answer  the 
following:  (1)  Does  sensible  usage  of  EngUsh 
sanction  the  employment  of  the  woi-d  '  same '  as  a 
substantive?  (2)  Is  a  resolution  of  a  coimcil 
'adopted'  or  'passed'?  (3)  In  tho  sentence, 
'but  deep  down  at  the  very  root  and  fomidation 
of  Blank's  last  ten  years  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration there  is  nothing  but  honest,  efficient,  and 
progressive  service,'  should  not  the  verb  be  'has 
been'?  (4)  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  his- 
torical significance  of  Napoleon's  allusion:  'Per- 
fidious Albion'?  " 

(1)  The  use  of  same  in  the  connection  you  cite 
is  very  old  but  prefixed  by  the  definite  article. 

(2)  That  which  the  council  passes  is  adopted; 
the  words  adopted  and  passed  are  synonymous. 

(3)  This  entire  sentence  is  poor — "deep  down  at 
the  very  root  and  foundation  of  Blank's  last  ten 
years  of,  etc.,"  is  catachrestic,  but  as  written  is 
is   erroneous   and    "has   been"    should   be   tised. 

(4)  "Perfidious  Albion."  A  favorite  expression 
of  Napoleon  I.,  but  not  of  his  invention.  Prob- 
ably it  referred  originally  to  the  homage  paid  by 
Edward  III.  to  PhiUipe  VI.  of  France  in  1329 
(see  Rymer,  "  Foedera,"  i.,  p.  260).  Edward  paid 
the  homage  exacted  of  him,  but  resolved  upon 
vengeance,  and  executed  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

"F.    G.    D.,"    Dixon,    Cal. — "I   notice  in   the 

West  that  the  word  'supervisorial'  is  frequently 
used.     Is  it  good  EngUsh?  " 

This  word  is  not  recognized  by  any  of  the 
standard  authorities.  The  word  supervisory 
covers  all  possible  uses  to  which  the  new  word 
might  be  appUed. 

"H.  N.  L.,"  Versailles,  Mo. — "Kindly  tell  me 
who  wrote,  'There's  many  a  sUp  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  Up.'  Owen  Meredith  gives  this  as  a 
quotation  in  'Lucile.'  " 

This  proverb  is  found  in  one  form  or  another 
in  the  folk-sayings  of  most  European  countries, 
and  it  was  also  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  The  foUowing  story  is  told  under  An- 
cxus,  in  the  New  Staistdard  Dictionary:  "In 
Greek  myth,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who,  after  a 
seer's  prediction  that  he  would  never  taste  the 
wine  of  his  own  \'ineyard,  scornfully  raised  a  cup 
of  wine  to  his  Ups,  but  on  being  told  a  wUd  boar 
was  near  put  down  the  cup,  went  out  to  himt 
the  boar,  and  was  kiUed.  Hence  the  proverb 
'There's  many  a  sUp  between  the  cup  and  the 
Up.'  " 

"W.  R.  St.,"  Alvin,  Tex. — "I  want  to  know 
how  Santa  Anna  lost  his  leg.  I  learned  from  an 
old  resident  here  that  he  walked  on  a  wooden  leg 
at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  l)ut  I  have  been 
tmable  through  any  authorities  we  have  to  learn 
how  this  happened.     Kindly  advise  me." 

Santa  Anna  received  the  wound  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  his  leg  at  the  assault  on  Vera  Cruz 
by  the  French  forcas,  December  5,  1838.  This 
was  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  San  .lacinto, 
which  took  place  April  21,  1836,  at  which  time 
Santa  Anna  had  both  his  legs;  consequently  your 
informant  was  wrong. 

"A.  R.  B.,"  Texarkana,  Ark. — "Kindly  tell 
me  if  the  words  encyclopedia  and  cyclopedia  are 
perfect  synonyms  or  just  interchangeable." 

Those  two  words  have  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  either  may  be  tised  in  place  of  the  other. 


This  Screen  Is 
AU-Metal 

Good  Looking 
Fits  Any  Window 

This  screen  is  so 
simple,  so  substantial 
and  yet  so  economical 
that  you'll  never  want 
to  buy  just  ordinary 
screens  after  you  see 
and  use  it. 

The  Sherwood  All- 
Metal  Screen  is  made 
to  give  the  service  that 
you  expect  of  a  screen. 
Its  real  merits  will  be 
so  evident  that  you'll 
quickly  realize  the 
needless  expense  and 
annoyance  of  having 
your  screens  made  to 
order.      You   can   get 


Adjustable 

ALL-METAL  SCI 

from  your  dealer's  stock — any  size,  just 
when  you  need  them. 

They  can  be  adjusted  in  a  minute, 
then  kept  outside  your  window  all  sum- 
mer if  you  wish,  without  fear  of  their 
cracking,  binding,  warping  or  swelling. 
They  are  made  to  endure  many  seasons' 
wear. 

The  Sherwood  Adjustable  Screen  has 


an  All-Metal — pressed  steel — frame. 
The  wire  is  securely  locked  in  the  frame. 
The  mesh  is  always  taut.  No  flies  can 
get  through.  Black  enamel  (baked  on), 
or  galvanized  finish. 

'Remember,  there  is  only  one  practi- 
cal All-Metal  Adjustable  Screen  on  the 
market.  Look  for  identification — Pat. 
July  11,  1905. 


Sherwood  Metal  Working  Company  ''^2t^irt?M?c°higin" 


Makers  of  Window  and  Door  Screens 
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U"  HOW  T 


FOR 


TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

iy  Grenville  Kleiser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.    Postpaid  $1.37. 
FLXK  &  WAGNAI.LS  COMTANY,  334-360  Koiirtli  Ave..  NEW  YORK 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purposeofaliandbookpieparedby  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  F.ditor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer, ' 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, T5c  postpaid  from 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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Cars  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly  are 
stolen  by  auto  thieves,  but  this  car  won't  be  one  of 
them.     It's  protected  absolutely  by  a 
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The  four-foot  length  of  waterproof  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope  can't  possibly  be  cut  or  broken  with  ordi- 
nary hand  tools,  nor  can  the  spring  lock  be  picked. 
Some  insurance  companies  reduce  their  rates  10% 
when  the  Powersteel  Autowlock  is  used.  The  price  is 
but  $2.00. 


BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  is 
tow-liome  insurance.  llso 
enables  your  car  to  puil  It- 
self out  of  ditch  or  rut  and 
can  be  used  as  an  emergency 
tire  chain.  It's  about  26  feet 
of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
vith  patented  SnafBe  Hooks 
at  each  end.  Coils  compactly 
— easily  fits  under  a  cushion. 
East  of  Rockies,  $3.9S. 


POWERSTEEL  TRUCK- 
LINE  is  Basline  Autowline's 
"bif  brother"  for  towins 
heavy  trucks,  etc.  East  of 
Rockies,  $6.60. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  also 
manufacture  the  best  wire 
ropes  for  every  purpose.  At 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition 
the  only  Grand  Prize  awarded 
for  wire  rope  was  won  by 
B.  &  B. 


Literature  will  gladly  be  sent  free,  on  request 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

823  N.  2Dd  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.      N.  Y.  Office,  76  H.  Warren  St. 
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There  seems  to  bo  a  tendency  at  the  present  time 
to  employ  the  longer  word  in  preference  to  the 
shorter,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  fuller  sound, 
but  the  shorter  form  is  equally  correct. 

"R.  K.."  Winnsboro,  S.  C. — "Please  tell  mo 
who  Ibid  \\i\».  He  was  an  author  of  some  note, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  was  liis  real 
name  or  a  pen-name.  Also  where  did  he  live  and 
at  what  age?" 

I'nlike  Anon.,  his  prolific  Greek  friend  of  cryptic 
cognomen.  Ibid,  has  a  name  already  made  famous. 
In  full  it  is  written  Ibidem.  Ho  is  of  ancient 
Roman  parentage,  and  may  be  found  fre(iuentl>-  in 
works  of  reference  following  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  an  author. 

Ibidc77}  is  a  Latin  word  which  means  "in  the  same 
place."  'VYhen  used  after  a  quotation  it  means 
simply  "in  the  same  writer's  (work)."  Thus,  a 
citation  may  be  credited  to  Walter  Scott  and,  a  few- 
lines  further,  another  citation  credited  ibid.,  which 
means  "in  the  work  of  the  same  writer,"  that  is, 
"Walter  Scott. 

"C.  S.  B.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "What  is  meant 
by  .saying  '  I  wish  yon  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day"?  Does  it  mean  'many  happy  recurrences' 
of  the  day:  or  is  it  nsed  in  the  sense  that  one 
wishes  for  another  many  receipts — gifts,  mes- 
sages, good  wishes,  etc. — during  the  present 
day?" 

The  phrase  means  "I  wish  you  many  happy 
recurrences  of  your  birthday,"  and  has  no  reference 
to  gifts,  presents,  or  any  returns  of  this  kind. 

"S.  C.  C,"  Andover,  O. — "How  do  you  pro- 
nounce Lowicz?" 

Lowicz  is   pronoimced    lo'vitch,   with   the   o   as 


in  <;<),  and  the  i  as  in  /(//,  the  final  syllable  riming 
with  the  English  word  rich. 

"R.  P.."  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J. — "Is  consump- 
tion liereditary?     Some  .><ay  yes,  otliers  no." 

Consumption  or  congenital  tuberculosis  docs 
not  exist;  the  disease  is  conununicatod  from  one 
to  the  other  by  sucli  conditions  as  bad  sanitation, 
overcrowded  dwellings,  poor  food,  etc.  It  is 
knowTi  to  be  caused  by  tubercular  infection. 

"J.  P.,"  Harrisonburg,  Va. — "In  speaking  of 
an  interest  in  real  estate,  is  it  i)roper  to  say  'an 
one-lialf  Interest,  or  'a  one-half  interest?  Or, 
are  either  of  the  expressions  correct?" 

"A  one-half  interest "  is  correct,  for  the  phonetic 
value  of  the  vowel  o  that  follows  the  "a"  is  u\ 
not  "o."  An  iised  in  English  before  one  is  archaic. 
Altlio  Shakespeare  employed  it  twice,  he  used  the 
form  "a  one"  many  times. 

"H.  R.  H.,"  IMedford,  Ore. — "Kindly  advise 
whether  in  is  correct  or  not  as  used  in  the  follow- 
ing, or  should  it  be  on?  '  I  have  just  been  talking 
with  one  of  oiu-  most  substantial  farmers  here  in 
the  subject  of  tractors.'  " 

One  talks  on  (not  in)  a  subject  about  a  thing. 
On  is  the  correct  word  to  use.  One  may  be  in- 
terested in  tractors  and  talk  about  them. 

"A.  G.,"  Troy,  N.  Y. — "Are  the  following 
titles  correct?  'Mr.  J.  E.  Davidson's  Son'; 
'Messrs.  C.  P.  Graser's  Sons.'  The  first  sounds 
odd.  but  I  do  not  know  how  else  it  could  be 
written." 

The  form  "Mr.  J.  E.  Davidson's  Son"  is  correct 

in  addressing  a  single  person  who  has  succeeded 

his  father  as  the  proprietor  of  a  business.     There 

is  nothing  odd  about  it.     If  you  were  introducing 


the  son  to  a  friend  and  did  not  know  the  former's 
Ciiristian  name  but  knew  the  fatlier,  this  is  mi- 
doubtedly  the  form  you  would  u.se.  "Messrs. 
.1.  E.  Davidson's  Sons"  is  the  proper  form  where 
there  are  two  or  more  sons  carrying  on  the 
business. 

"H.  F.  S.,"  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan,  Can.— 
"Which  ifi  correct,  conlra-claitn.  contra-account;  ov 
counter-account,  counter-claim?" 

The  forms  in  general  use  are  counter-claim  and 
contra-account. 

"  F.  F.  B.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Please  inform 
me  whether  the  word  rye  in  Burns's  familiar  poem 
should  be  written  as  a  proper  or  as  a  conunon 
noim?  If  a  common  noun,  what  does  the  word 
mean?  What  special  pomt  or  meaning  is  there 
in  speaking  of  a  lassie's  having  her  laddie  when 
coming  tlu-ough  the  rye  rather  than  at  any  other 
time  or  place?  ' ' 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  as  to 
whether  the  poet  meant  a  river  or  a  field  of  grain. 
If  he  referred  to  a  river,  the  word  is  a  proper 
noun  and  should  have  been  capitalized  in  the 
poem;  if  to  a  field  of  grain,  the  word  is  a  common 
noim  and  properly  written  with  a  small  initial 
letter.  It  is  likely  that  Bums  meant  a  grain- 
field,  because  he  says  "through  the  rye."  Had 
he  meant  a  river,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  written,  "ower  (over)  the  Rye."  As  to  "a 
lassie  having  her  laddie,  when  comin'  through  the 
rye,"  you  have  misread  the  poem.  The  proper 
rendering  is: 

"  Ilka  lassie  has  her  laddie; 
Nane,  they  say,  hae  I; 
Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  on  me. 
When  comin'  through  the  rye." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


HUDSON  RT/ER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 

No  better  way  to  view  the  lovely 
scenery  of  this  historic  river  than 
from  the  decks  of  a  swift,  palatial 
Day  Line  steamer. 

"WASHINGTON  IRVING" 

"ROBERT  FULTON" 

"HENDRICK  HUDSON" 

"ALBANY" 

The   fastest    and   most   beautifully 

appointed    river    steamers    in    the 

world. 

Service  daily,  except  Sunday, 
between  New  York  and  Albany. 
All  through  rail  tickets  via  New 
York  Central  or  West  Shore  R.R. 
accepted  on  all  boats.  Orchestra, 
restaurant. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  summer  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


Outdoors  In  the  West 

Alaska,   The  Yellowstone,  California 

CRUISING         CAMPING 
Hundreds  of  miles  by  automobile 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  149  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


SB 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OFAMERICA 

ALL  EXPENSE  TOURS  SMI^LTIMES  A  WEEK 
ALSO  PRIVATETOURS  YOUR.  OWN  PARTY 
TOURS  FQRrAR  CW/NERS  AUTOMOBILES  FOR  RENTAL 

M0T0RTDURCO.inEMPLE PL  BOSTON 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Including-  Alaskan  Coast,  White  Pass, 
Atlin  Lakes,  the  Klondike, Yukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  .Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Frequent  Departures  in  May  and  June. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Weekly  Tours,  including  Grand  Canyon, 
Yosemite,  Yellowstone,  California  and 
Canadian  Rockies. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal   Sum- 
mer  Tours,  June  24  and  July  8. 

Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  8. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York      Phila.       Chicago       San  Francisco 


COLORADO 

Three  persons  wanted  for  magnificent  summer 
vacation  tour  in  private  automobile — Wash- 
ington to  Colorado.     |285  all  expenses. 
box  1132.  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALASKA 

Complete  Circle  Tour 

JUNK  to  AUGUST 

Atlin  Lake — The  Klondike 

Fai  rban  k  s — N  oine 

Send  for  Booklet 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 


PORTLAND 

'  'America 's  Sunrise  Gateway 

You  have  heard  so  much  about  this 
charming  place.why  not  see  it  this  sum- 
mer for  yourself?  Portland  exceeds 
expectations.  Beautiful  scenery — best 
of  bathing,  boating  and  fishing.  Pictur- 
esque inland  journeys — interesting 
water  trips.  Write  Chamber  of  Com- 
merc,  3 1  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me., 
for  Illustrated  Folder  or  Hotel  List. 

MAINE 


Travel  and  \i^sov\  Directory 


THE  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Why  not  a  week  or  two  at 
America's  Greatest  Pleasure 
Resort>  The  St.  Charles 
is  on  the  board-walk  and 
assures  you  of  the  best  of 
accommodations  and  a 
table  unapproached  by 
thatofany  hotel  in  Atlan- 
tic City.  Write  for  booklet. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Berkshires. 

OPENS  JUNE  17. 

HOWE    &    TWOROGER,    Managers. 

Address,  until  Alav  30th,  care  Hotel  Bel- 
mont, 42d  St.,  New  York. 

Winter  Resort,  Princets  Hotel,  Bermnda. 


Classified    Co  I  u  inns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J,  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Largest  Stock  of  Typewriters  in  America. 
All  makes :  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Reming- 
tons, etc.,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufac- 
turers' prices,  Jl.'j.OO  up,  rented  anywhere, 
applying  rent  on  price  ;  free  tri.il.  Installment 
payment?^  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  12.5. 
TYPFWRITER  EMPORIUM  (Kstab. 
1892),  34-36  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BU.SINKSS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prot- 
it;il)le.  Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  .SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  VOIT  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  J25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Facts  free.  I'age-Oavis  Co., 
31  Page  BIdg..  Chicago,  111. 


REAL   ESTATE 


VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMS,  $15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  pay- 
ments. Fruit,  Dairy,  Stock.  Alild  Climate. 
Raise  Spring  Larabs  for  early  market.  On 
Railroad.  Best  markets  near  by.  Write  for 
farm  lists,  information  and  N.  &  W.  Ry. 
Honieseeker,  all  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl. 
Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  301  N.  &  W. 
Bldg..  Roanoke,  Va. 


■<1ISCELLANEOUS 


RUGS,  CARPETS,  PORTIERES.  CUR- 
TAINS dyed  in  fast,  beautiful  colors.  Colors 
of  Oriental  Rugs  altered  to  harmonize  with 
any  decorative  color  scheme.  Vegetable  dve 
stuffs  use<i.  Estimates  furnished.  Oriental 
Dyers,  297  5th  Avenue,  New'  York. 


POSITIONS    WANTED   

TWO  SALESMEN  with  twelve  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  high  cla.ss  specialty  sales 
work;  now  employed;  desire  connection  with 
well  established  manufacturer  or  jobber. 
Prefer  territory  to  include  Tennessee.  Only 
high  clas'  proposition  would  be  considered. 
Highest  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
.\ddress:  Nashville.  Tenn..  P.  O.  Box  193. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  ol  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  SW 1  FT, 329  Seventh  St.,Washington, D.C. 

P.ATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
P.ooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
W.VrSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  U.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED — Manufacturers  arrwrit- 
ing  for  patents  procured  tliroiiKli  nie.  Tlirve 
IxHiks  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions \v;mteil 
sent  free.  I  help  vou  market  \onr  invention. 
Advice  fne.  R.  B.  OWEN.  45  t>wen  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

INSURANCE    SALES    LETTE RS 

INSIRANCI';  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
salesmen  are  using  Hull's  sales  letter  ."service. 
-So  can  vou.    Request  particulars  151, D. 

WILLIAM  S.  mil..  Madi!\>n,  Conn. 
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The  Powe 


In  many  communities  where  road  traffic  was  once  difficult 
and  expensive,  concrete  roads  have  put  even  far-outlying 
farms  in  cheap  and  easy  communication  with  their  markets. 
Dry,  dustless,  free  from  ruts  and  holes,  good  for  traffic  in 
every  season  the  concrete  road  brings  prosperity  and  in- 
creases property  values.  Concrete  roads  are  low  in  first 
cost;  their  upkeep  is  negligible. 

Lehigh  Cement  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements  for 
concrete  roads  and  every  other  type  of  concrete  construction. 
Twelve  great  mills  located  from  coast  to  coast  having  an 
annual  capacity  of  over  12,000,000  barrels,  afford  a  ser- 
vice and  a  quality  that  have  made  Lehigh  the  National  Cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lehigh  Cement 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 


Chicago,  111. 


Allentown,  Pa. 


Spokane,  Wn. 


Member  of  Portland  Cement  Association 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
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COMPLETE  PLANS  OF   THIS  IDEAL  HOME  INCLUDED  IN  THE  BOOK 
SHOWN  BELOW.    AYMAR  EMBURY,  11,  ARCHITECT.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


f  ^7 H ETHER  you  build  a  substantial  suburban  house  like  that  shown 
*  above,  or  a  modest  home  of  the  sort  shown  on  the  cover  of  the  book- 
let pictured  at  the  left, 

ARKANSAS 


Contains  eight  individual,  attractive  home  plans 
ranging  in  price  from  $1200  to  $12,000.  A 
book  every  prospective  home  builder  should  have. 


SOFT  PINE 

supplies  an  interior  trim  which  will  meet  your 
every  requirement  both  as  to  figure  and  color. 

Being  a  wood  free  from  pitch  or  "sugar,"  it  takes  stains 
with  a  perfectly  even,  uniform  absorption,  definitely 
avoiding  that  blotchy  or  streaked  appearance  so  frequently 
experienced  in  stained  work. 

Among  the  color  schemes  which  may  be  successfully  carried  out 
on  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  are  Dark  Mahogany,  various  *Oak"  tones, 
Silver  Gray,  Mission  Green  or  Natural  eflFect,  while  as  a  base  for 
White  Enamel  the  wood  gives  complete  satisfaction,  due  to  well- 
balanced  absorbing  qualities,  and  the  definite  certainty  that  no 
discoloration  of  the  white  surface,  from  underneath,  will  occur. 

In  addition  to  these  marked  advantages,  the  wood  is  readily  ob- 
tainable, due  to  an  abundant  supply,  and  at  a  consequent 

MODERATE  COST 

Our  new  Home  Builders  Book  de  Luxe — shown  at  the  left — 
and  set  of  finished  samples  will  convince  you.  They  are  yours 
for  the  asking.     Address  Department  L. 


Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is   Trade  Marked  and  sold  by 
dealers.       See    that    yours    supplies    it.       He    can. 


ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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ja^: 


HOW  OUR   NEW    KlGHl^EKS   MAY   LOOK— A   PROPOSED  DESIGN  FOR  THE   FASTEST   BATTLE-CRUISER    IN  THE   WORLD. 


THE   WORLD'S   BEST   BATTLE-CRUISERS   FOR   AMERICA 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BATTLE-CRUISER  is  crisply 
summed  up  by  one  editor  in  the  statement  that  "no 
floating  thing  that  can  whip  her  can  catch  her,  and 
nothing  that  she  can  whip  can  escape  her."  Par  superior  in 
speed  to  a  super-dreadnought,  and  not  inferior  in  the  range 
and  power  of  her  guns,  this  type  of  sea-fighter  "seems  destined 
1o  dominate  the  ocean  for  years  to  come,"  says  the  New  York 
World,  and  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  thinks  it  due  to  some- 
thing more  than  chance  that  "England's  greatest  naval  losses 
in  the  present  war  have  been  in  the  dreadnought,  or  battle-ship, 
class,  while  the  battle-cruiser  fleets  are  intact."  Yet  the  United 
States  Na\'y  possesses  not  one  of  these  ships.  This  explains, 
perhaps,  why  all  other  features  of  the  remarkable  naval  program 
laid  before  the  House  by  its  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  are 
eclipsed  in  popular  interest  by  the  clause  providing  for  the 
immediate  authorization  of  five  monsters  of  this  type  that  will 
outsteam  and  probably  outshoot  any  possible  enemy  now 
afloat.  The  proposed  ships,  which  will  cost  more  than  $20,- 
000,000  each,  are  to  have  a  speed  of  thirty-five  knots,  a  displace- 
ment of  32,000  tons,  and  an  armament  of  ten  14-inch  or  eight 
16-inch  rifles.  "They  will  be  six  knots  faster  than  the  fastest 
of  their  type  in  the  British  and  German  navies,"  notes  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the  Springfield  Republican  describes  them 
as  "nearly  20  per  cent,  larger  and  20  per  cent,  faster  than  any 
first-class  fighting-craft  known  to  have  been  projected  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  war."     In  the  New  York  World  we  read: 

"The  Mollke  and  the  Scydlitz,  the  strongest  and  fastest  of 
the  German  battle-cruisers,  are  twenty-nine-knot  ships — one  of 
52,000  horse-power  and  the  other  of  03,000  horse-power.  The 
Tiger,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  battle-cruisers, 
is  a  twenty-eight-knot  ship  of  87,000  horse-power.     The  Ameri- 


can battle-cruisers  an;  to  have  180,000  horse-()o\ver.  They  arn 
to  be  six  knots  faster  than  the  fastest  German  battle-cruiser 
and  seven  knots  faster  than  the  fastest  British  l)attle-ciuiser, 
with  heavier  guns  and  a  greater  volume  of  gun-fire  than  either 
their  German  or  British  rivals. 

"That  is  what  they  should  be.  It  is  useless  in  the  circum- 
stances to  build  ships  that  are  only  as  good  as  those  of  other 
nations  when  by  a  slightly  increased  effort  and  a  slightly  in- 
creased cost  of  construction  better  ships  can  be  built  which  can 
easily  take  care  of  any  possible  enemy  of  their  class.  While 
other  navies  have  been  building  battle-cruisers,  the  Unitetl 
States  has  lagged  behind.  Such  shij)s  W(;r(»  unpopular  with  the 
navy  officers  of  countries  that  had  built  them,  and  tlu>ir  supreme 
importance  Avas  not  appreciated  until  it  was  proved  by  actual 
experience  in  war.  The  United  States  must  now  Tuake  good  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  $100,000,000  in  battle-cruisers  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  investment  that  any  Congress  has  made  in 
many  years." 

England  has  ten  of  these  ships  in  commission,  Germany 
nine,  and  Japan  four.  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  who 
for  nearly  a  year  past  has  been  pubhcly  advocating  the  building 
of  battle-cruisers,  thinks  that  we  should  provide  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  sixteen — eight  for  the  Atlantic  and  eight  for  the 
Pacific.     In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  he  says: 

"With  two  such  fleets  in  commission,  and  both  coasts  pro- 
tected in  addition  by  a  sufficient  aerial  coast-defense  system, 
we  might  feel  that  our  sea-fences  were  in  fairly  good  shape. 

"The  United  States  is  to-day  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world.  We  have  a  more  extensive  available  coast-line  than 
any  other  country.  We  are  the  only  two-ocean  naval  Power 
in  the  world.  We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
deliberately  made  the  first  article  of  its  international  creed  (the 
Monroe  Do(!trine)  a  clear-cut  claim  to  a  sphere  of  influen(!e 
covering  an  entire  hemisphere. 

"We  are  the  only  one  of  the  premier  world-Powers  not  now 
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engaged  in  a  struggle  in  ■which  force,  exprest  in  terms  Avhich 
the  lowest  intelligence  can  understand,  is  the  principal  thing 
that  counts.  We  may  be  drawn  in  at  any  time.  We  are 
not  ready. 

"No  other  nation  has  such  imperative  reasons  for  a  swift, 
powerful,  and  far-reaching  navy  as  has  the  United  States." 

And  in  the  Washington  Army  and  Navij  Register,  a  service 
paper,  we  find  him  further  quot^  as  saj-ing: 

"A  year  ago  in  the  hearings  before  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee the  majority  testimony  was  in  favor  of  the  battle-ship. 
This  year,  of  ten  officers  of  high  rank  who  testified  before  the 
same  committee,  all  ad- 
vocated battle  -  cruisers, 
and  seven  of  them  advo- 
cated battle-cruisers  to  the 
exclusion  of  battle-ships. 
The  Navj^  Department 
and  the  general  board  are 
advocating  them.  I  ven- 
tiu*e  to  think  after  another 
year  of  war  the  majority 
testimony  before  the  same 
committee  next  winter  will 
be  .  .  .  that  battle-cruis- 
ers, submarines,  and  aero- 
planes will  give  the  ideal 
defense  for  the  United 
States." 

Still  another  argument 
for  a  vigorous  policy  of 
battle-cruiser  construction 
was  advanced  by  the  same 
authority  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Sphinx 
Club  in  New  York: 


Scale  of  Miles 
0  loo    :too    noo   iw 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


HOW  THE   NEW  BATTLE-CRUISERS  COULD   GUARD   OUR  COASTS. 


A  fleet  of  these  35-knot   fighters  stationed  at  Hampton  Roads  could  reach  any 
point  in  the  Atlantic  within  the  shaded  circle  in  24  hours.     In  48  hours  it  could  be 
off  the  Panama  Canal.     The  shaded  circle  in  the  Pacific  shows  the  24-hour  radius  of 
fsuch  a  fleet  if  stationed  at  San  Francisco. 


"Eight  years  ago  when 
Great  Britain  put  into 
commission  the  first  of 
her  'all-big-gun'  ships,  or 

super-dreadnoughts,  thereby  introducing  a  new  and  more  power- 
ful type,  and  thus  rendering  all  previously  built  ships  more  or  less 
obsolete,  Germany  was  quick  to  grasp  the  fact  that  this  was  her 
opportunity,  that  here  was  a  new  deal  giving  her  the  chance  to 
start  even  with  Great  Britain,  and,  if  finances  permitted,  run  an 
even  race  with  her  in  building  the  new  type  of  ship.  The  last 
eight  years  have  shoVn  the  accuracy  of  the  German  position. 

"A  similar  condition  exists  now.  The  introduction  of  the 
swift,  powerful  battle-cruiser  type  has  made  existing  ships  not 
exactly  obsolete,  but  in  a  way  out  of  date.  Superiority  in  this 
type  means  dominance  in  the  naval  field.  Comparatively^  few 
of  the  bat'tle-cruisers  are  in  commission. 

"With  oiu"  resources  and  wealth,  by  concentrating  our  energies 
on  this  type  and  building  swifter  ships  with  longer-range  guns 
than  those  now  afloat,  we  can  catch  up  with  and  distance 
other  navies  in  this  type,  and  so  gain  the  lead  in  the  surest  and 
quickest  way." 

The  House  Naval  Committee,  however,  while  substituting 
five  battle-cruisers  for  the  two  battle-ships  and  two  battle- 
cruisers  recommended  by  Secretary  Daniels,  repudiates  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  battle-cruiser  has  superseded  the  dreadnought. 
In  its  report  to  the  House  we  read: 

"The  compelling  reason  for  the  recommendation  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  battle-cruiser  is  the  fact  that  each  of  the  several 
foreign  navies  has  the  battle-cruiser,  and  it  therefore  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  proper  naval  defense  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  United  States,  too,  equip  its  navy  with  this  type 
of  vessel. 

"The  employment  of  battle-cruisers  in  the  present  European 
War  has  been  effective  in  the  raids  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
protection  of  commerce,  and  if  possest  by  the  enemy  can  be 
defended  against  only  by  vessels  of  the  same  type 

"It  is  not  denied  that  the  dreadnought  is  the  backbone  of  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  any  proper  na\  J  defense  of  a  country 

"Battle-cruisers  are  used  to  harass  the  enemy's  supplies  and  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  battle-fleet  in  a  general  action  by  placing 
the  enemy  at  a  tactical  disadvantage,  as  their  superior  speed 


enables  them  to  obtain  a  superior  position  or  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  battle-cruiser  division  from  obtaining  a  similar  tacti- 
cal advantage 

"A  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  war  seems  to  be  that  if  a 
possible  enemy  is  operating  vessels  whose  speed  enables  them  to 
elude  a  battle-ship  with  certainty  andjwhich  are  powerful  enough 
not  to  fear  smaller  craft,  the  only  method  of  defense  against  the 
battle-cruiser  seems  to  be  the  battle-cruiser." 

The  committee's  pm-pose  in  omitting  battle-ships  from  its 
recommendations,  the  correspondents  explain,  was  to  bring 
about  the  proper  balance  between  the  different  types  in  the 
Na\'^^     IMany  papers,   nevertheless,  while  approving  the  five 

battle  -  cruisers,  maintain 
that  the  program  ought  to 
be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  more 
battle-ships.  ' '  The  failure 
to  provide  any  new  battle- 
ships is  serious,"  declares 
the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
and  we  find  the  New  York 
Press,  Herald,  Tribune, 
Sun,  and  Times,  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Herald,  and 
Savannah  Press  among 
those  con\nneed  that  bat- 
tle-cruisers are  not  enough. 
RecaUing,  however,  that 
naval  biUs  are  usually 
strengthened  in  the  Sen- 
ate, several  editors  predict 
that  the  two  battle-ships 
recommended  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  wdU  yet  be 
restored  without  the  siu"- 
render  of  any  of  the  pro- 
posed battle-cruisers.  "In  the  Senate,  where  the  hazards  of 
international  politics  are  better  understood  than  they  are  in  the 
House,  there  is  always  a  disposition  to  add  to  the  expenditures 
provided  for  in  the  House  naval  bills,"  remarks  the  Galveston 
News.  "I  am  sorry  that  the  battle -ships  were  eliminated, 
and  would  be  gratified  if  they  were  restored  before  the  bill 
came  to  the  President,"  said  Secretary  Daniels  to  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents.  "The  program  I  presented  to  Congress," 
he  added,  "represented  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum  of  each 
type."  The  Secretary's  hope  seems  to  gain  some  support  from 
the  attitude  of  Senator  Tillman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  who  recently  denounced  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill — or  "pork  biU" — as  a  "crime,"  and  pointed  out 
that  the  millions  wasted  by  it  would  build  two  battle-cruisers. 
In  a  speech  widely  commended  by  the  press  the  South  Caro- 
lina Senator  said: 

"The  one  essential  and  most  important  expenditure  confront- 
ing us,  and  to  which  we  should  bend  all  the  nation's  energies, 
is  an  adequate  navj\  By  that  I  mean  a  na\^  second  to  none 
except  England's,  both  in  number  of  ships  and  their  armament. 
.  .  .  This  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  no  matter 
what  it  costs  we  ought  to  have  it — we  must  have  it — and  wo 
ought  to  set  about  obtaining  it  in  a  hurry,  for  it  takes  time  to 
build  battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers." 

The  program  reported  by  Chairman  Padgett,  of  the  Houso 
Naval  Committee,  which  calls  for  appropriations  reaching  tho 
unprecedented  total  of  $241,449,151,  would  provide  for  tho 
construction  of  five  battle-cruisers,  four  scout-cruisers,  ten 
destroyers,  three  fleet-submarines,  seventeen  coast-submarines, 
one  fuel-ship,  one  ammunition-ship,  and  one  hospital-ship. 
These  provisions  are  for  one  year  only,  the  committee  haA'ing 
abandoned  the  five-year  continuing  program  recommended  by 
Secretary   Daniels.     The   other   c'hief   differences   between   the 
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building  recomniendatiotis  of  thp  Gpiieral  Board,  SocrHtarj- 
Daniels,  and  the  House  rommittee  are  shown  at  a  glance  in 
til"  following  table,  which  we  (ak«^  from  the  SjTacuse  PohI- 
Standard: 
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Other  interesting  features  of  (^hairman  Padgett's  progratn, 
which  was  reported  by  a  clean-cut  partizan  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, are  the  pro\nsion  for  an  incn^ase  of  more  than  16,()()()  in 
the  naval  personnel,  the  appropriatioi^  of  $2,();)'),()01)  for  aviation, 
and  of  $1,0()0,0()()  for  an  experimental  laboratorj'  for  the  new 
Naval  Consulting  Board,  provision  for  a  projet'tile  plant,  and 
a  unique  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  "uni- 
versal peace  and  disarmament  cotiference,"  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  call  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Eiu-ope. 
The  New  York  Times  characterizes  this .  feature  as  "utterly 
preposterous,"  but  The  World  speaks  of  it  as  "atv  olive-branch 
to  be  proudly  borne  on  the  biggest  of  battle-cruisers." 


OUR   UNPREPARED   MILITIA 

THK  STARTLING  UNPREPAREDNESS  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  Southwest  to  guard  the  border  while 
the  regular  troops  are  in  Mexico,  makes  more  than  one 
editor  ask  how  much  better  or  worse  conditions  are  in  other 
States.  Some  think  the  revelation  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as 
showing  the  need  of  compulsory  military  training.  Ten  days 
after  President  Wilson's  call,  press  disi^atehes  relate,  the 
mobilization  and  assignment  of  the  Guardsmen  were  far  from 
complete.  The  Texas  companies  responded  promptly,  but 
in  the  other  two  States  the  re'sponse  was  not  as  speedy  as-  Wash- 
ington officials  expected.  Incidentally,  116  Texans  refused  to 
muster  and  are  to  be  tried  by  court  martial,  altho,  as  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  informs  us, 
"under  the  existing  law  the  Government  can  do  no  more  than 
fine  them,  after  which  they  are  exempt  from  Federal  service." 
In  all  three  States  many  companies  are  below  their  proper 
strength,  and  instead  of  the  3,500  men  the  War  Department 
had  counted  on  for  border  patrol  it  does  not  expect  to  secure 
more  than  3,000.  A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  says  that  the  chief  effect  of  the  militia's  failure 
to  meet  the  emergency  will  be  to  afford  a  new  basis  for  the  attack 


in  Congress  on  the  National  Guard.  But  spokesmen  for  the 
(Juard,  he  tells  us  further,  point  out  that  the  Government 
called  uj)()n  tin-  organizations  in  poorest  shape,  and  claim  if  the 
call  had  gone  forth  to  the  Eastern  States  there  would  have  been 
a  different  result.  This  informant  cites  as  instances  of  "failure," 
first,  that  fourteen  men  in  onr>  company  asked  their  discharge 
when  called,  because  "their  families  are  in  <lestitute  circum- 
stances," and  three  companies  and  the  band  of  the  New  Mexico 
National  Guard  regiment  requested  that  the  regulations  be  set 
aside  "because  25  per  cent,  of  their  number  can  not  speak 
English."  The  "serious  side"  of  the  situation,  as  War  Depart- 
ment othcials  .see  it,  we  are  told,  is  that  if  they  don't  make  over 
the  regulations  to  suit  the  militiamen,  political  influence  will 
he  brought  to  bear,  and  this  would  be  a  "blow  to  discipline." 
The  Chicago  Tribune  observes: 

"The  New  Mexican  National  (Uiard  was  not  listed  among  the 
even  fairly  (efficient  State  organizations,  hut  when  it  was  found 
turning  out  at  the  President's  orders  in  derby  hats  and  with 
feather  beds  for  officers,  the  springing  to  arms  had  some  of  the 
aspects  of  a  futlnj^  fail  down-stairs  into  a  rain-barrel. 

"Other  States  would  si)ring  to  arms  without  derby  hats  and 
feather  beds,  but  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  the  Guard 
regiments  would  lack  merely  in  equipment  probably  will  not 
be  lind  until  a  war  ])uts  the  test  of  greatest  need  upon  the 
organization 

"Three  State  Guard  organizations  will  be  put  to  the  test  of 
border-duty,  and  it  will  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  in 
their  existence.  The  sad  thing  is  that  the  whole  organization 
the  country  over  needs  it  and  wiU  not  get  it." 

Some  statements  in  disparagement  of  the  National  Guard, 
remarks  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union,  merely  show  that 
it  has  alreadj'  "reached  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  .iVrmy."  If 
it  took  ten  days  for  the  militia  to  mobilize,  we  are  reminded  that 
it  was  six  days  after  the  raid  on  Columbus,  N.  M.,  before  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  crossed  the  border.  Moreover,  in  the  latter 
case  "immediate  action"  was  imperative,  and  "every  day's  delay 
added  to  the  probability  that  the  expedition  would  fail  of  its 
purpose,  as  it  has  faUed";  and  this  journal  adds: 

"There  is  no  such  occasion  for  haste  in  the  assembling  of  the 
State  troops  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Under  the  circum- 
stances their  ten  days'  delay  is  not  as  important  as  was  the 
six  days'  delay  of  the  regular  Army. 

"The  troops  of  the  three  States  are  said  to  be  500  short  of  their 
paper  strength.  This  is  about*  seven  per  cent,  short.  The 
United  States  was  supposed  to  have  an  armj'  of  100,000  men,  but 
when  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  were  assembled  in  Mexico 
or  along  the  border  it  was  said  to  be  all  in.  It  seems  to  have 
been  about  seventy  per  cent,  short,  or.  making  allowance  for 
troops  not  in  the  United  States,  it  proved  to  be  very  much  more 
than  seven  per  cent,  short." 


JUST  FOR  .\  CHANGE. 


• — Bradley  In  the  Chtcago  Daily  iXeus. 
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COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  NEW  CRUSADE 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  presents  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  delegates  meeting  at  Chicago  next 
week  as  the  most  conspicuous  preacher  of  preparedness 
and  Americanism  and  critic-in-chiof  of  the  present  Democratic 
Administration.  Altho  he  has  not  yet  formally  renewed  his 
allegiance  to  the  party  he  left   four  years  ago,  he  looms  now 
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THE  GKEAT  DRIVE. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

otte  of  the  two  most  formidable  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  and  Progressive,  Republican,  and  "  non-partizan" 
organizations  are  vigorously  supporting  him.  Men  like  ex- 
Secretary  Meyer,  Seth  Low,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  advocate 
his  nomination  and  election.  Even  more  remarkable  are  the 
tributes  of  praise  which  his  recent  utterances  have  called  forth 
outside  the  circle  of  his  political  friends  and  among  the  sup- 
porters of  other  candidacies  and  other  parties.  The  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  called  his  Detroit  speech  of  May  19  "a 
great  public  service."  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  a  consistently 
severe  critic  of  the  Roosevelt  career,  saluted  him  as  ' '  the  patriotic 
proclaimer  of  sentiments  that  have  no  party  label  and  that 
ought  to  be  universal  in  the  United  States."  In  The  Evening 
Sun's  opinion  "the  frank  courage  and  patriotic  wisdom"  of  this 
speech  "put  to  shame  the  hesitations  and  the  reticences  of  his 
competitors."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  found  it  "difficult 
to  imagine  a  finer  exposition  of  Americanism."  When  old-time 
foes  were  thus  imprest,  what  wonder  is  it  that  followers  of 
1912,  like  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  should  be  inspired  to  long  editorial  eulogy,  or  that 
the  Topeka  State  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.)  should  ask: 

"Who,  pray  tell,  is  the  man  to  lead  the  United  States  of 
America  to  this  preparedness  that  is  so  essential  for  the  welfare 
and  salvation  of  the  nation  if  it  be  not  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a 
physician  not  only  sufficiently  skilled  to  diagnose  the  ailments 
from  which  the  nation  is  suffering,  but  one  who  is  also  able  to 
suggest  the  remedies  that  will  effect  a  cure?" 

Colonel  Roosevelt  went  to  Detroit  because  it  was  the  home  of 
Henry  Ford,  whose  success  in  several  Republican  primaries  as  an 
avowed  pacifist  so  puzzled  the  politicians.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Colonel  Roosevelt  set  forth  his  views  on  peace,  pre- 
paredness, and  the  Wilson  Administration  with  especial  care  and 
in  considerable  detail.  This  speecL,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as 
a  definite  statement  of  the  Roosevelt  platform.  Certain  char- 
acteristic paragraphs  are  quoted  as  follows: 


".There  is  no  use  in  saying  that  we  will  fit  ourselves  to  defend 
ourselves  a  little,  but  not  much.  Such  a  position  is  equivalent  to 
announcing  that,  if  necessary,  we  shall  hit,  but  that  we  shall 
only  hit  soft.  The  only  right  principle  is  to  prepare  thoroughly 
or  not  at  all 

"Yet  at  this  moment  a  majority  of  our  poUtical  leaders  either 
keep  silent  on  the  vital  issues  before  our  people  or  else  engage  in 
conflicts  which  are  almost  meaningless  because  the  men  ranged  on 
one  side  advocate  total  impreparedness  and  the  "men  ranged  ou 
the  other  side  nervously  deny  that  they  desire  any  real  and 
thoroughgoing  preparedness 

"We  first  hysterically  announced  that  we  would  not  prepare 
because  we  were  afraid  that  preparation  might  make  us  lose  our 
vantage-ground  as  a  peace-loving  people.  Then  we  became 
frightened  and  announced  loudly  that  we  ought  to  prepare;  that 
the  world  was  on  fire;  that  our  own  national  structure  was  in 
danger  of  catching  flame;  and  that  we  must  immediately  make 
ready.  Then  we  turned  another  somersault  and  abandoned 
all  [talk  of  preparedness;  and  we  never  did  anything  more 
than  talk." 

The  pacifists,  whom  the  Colonel  compared  to  the  Tories  of 
1776  and  the  Copperheads  of  1861,  were  reminded  that  "we 
have  not  avoided  trouble  in  Mexico."  The  Administration's 
"note- writing"  policy  toward  Germany  was  thus  dealt  with  by 
the  Colonel: 

"While  we  have  been  writing  these  notes  the  loss  of  life  among 
non-combatant  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  ships  which 
were  torpedoed  and  about  which  we  wrote  notes,  has  exceeded 
the  total  number  of  lives  lost  in  both  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate navies  during  the  entire  Civil  War 

"It  is  our  own  attitude  of  culpable  weakness  and  timidity — 
an  attitude  assumed  under  the  pressure  of  the  ultra-pacifists — 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  dreadful  loss  of  life  and  for 
our  national  humiliation." 

The  Colonel  declared  his  belief  "in  universal  service  based  on 
universal  training,"  and  denounced  the  "politico-racial  hyphen" 
as  a  "breeder  of  moral  treason,"  saying: 

"One  of  the  most  sinister  developments  of  the  last  twenty- 
two  months  has, been  the  fact  that  a  section  of  the  professional 
German- Americans  has  joined  the  pacifists  in  the  effort  to  keep 
America  helpless,  while  this  same  section  of  German-Americans 
is  lauding  German  miHtarism  to  the  skies  and  apologizing  for 
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CONTRASTING  METHODS. 

— Sykes  in  tlie  Pliiladolphia  Public  Ledger. 

every  manifestation  of  that  militarism,  even  when  it  is  rutli- 

lessly  used  against  the  welfare  of  the  weak 

"The  men  who   take  such  a  position  are  preaching  moral 
treason  to  the  American  commonwealth." 

Editorial  applause  for  these  seuliments,  as  has  becu  uoted, 
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is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  true-blue  Rooseveltians.  The 
speech  is  praised  in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  such  journals 
as  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  Journal  (Ind.),  and  Advertiser 
(Ind.),  New  York  Times  and  Sun  (Ind.),  Syracuse  Herald 
(Ind.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Baltimore  News  (Ind.), 
Washington  Times  (Ind.),  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  and 
the  Chicago  Herald  (Ind.)  and  Daily  News  (Ind.).  The  Pro- 
gressive Philadelphia   North   American   thinks   "the  American 


LOVE  AJSfl)  ROMANCE  VS.  PARENTAL  MANAGEMENT. 

— Darling  In  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader, 

people  have  cause  to  be  profoundly  thankful  that  in  this  crisis 
in  their  history  they  have  a  spokesman  whose  very  soul  is  on 
fire  for  this  vital  cause,  and  whose  character  is  such  that  friend 
and  foe  aUke  yield  to  the  spell  of  his  earnestness,  his  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  imequaled  record  of 
accomplishment  for  the  doctrine  he  represents."  "At  no  time 
in  his  public  career,"  according  to  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.), 
"has  Colonel  Roosevelt  displayed  greater  powers  of  leadership 
than  diunng  the  last  twelve  months": 

"He  has  induced  the  Administration  to  reverse  its  course  and 
to  adopt  his  program  in  principle  if  not  in  all  its  details.  Who- 
ever is  elected  President  this  fall  will  be  Rooseveltian." 

Taking  up  the  political  aspects  of  the  Detroit  speech,  the 
New  York  Commercial,  by  no  means  a  Roosevelt  paper,  de- 
clares that  by  it  he  has  "made  millions  of  people  regard  him  as 
Mr.  Wilson's  natural  and  logical  opponent,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Colonel  wants."  The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  (Ind.), 
another  conservative  Eastern  journal,  says: 

"We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be 
nominated,  and  we  believe  that  he  would  be  elected  by  such 
a  vote  as  no  American  candidate  ever  received  before." 

The  Democratic  Macon  Telegraph  believes  that  the  Republican 
party  must  aline  itself  back  of  the  man  "who  turned  on  the 
party  and  rent  it  three  short  years  ago,  if  it  is  to  win."  In 
South  Dakota,  the  Sioux  Falls  Press  (Ind.)  sees  in  the  various 
newspaper  "polls  and  the  talk  that  drifts  around  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  clubs,  on  the  trains  and  out  on  the  prairies,  indica- 
tions that  if  Roosevelt  perchance  were  nominated  at  Chicago 
next  month  he  would  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States." 

For  criticism  of  the  speech  of  May  19,  however,  one  need  go 
no  farther  than  the  city  in  which  it  was  delivered.  The  Detroit 
News  (Ind.)  finds  it  neither  "weighty"  nor  "inclusive,"  and  does 
not  believe  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  "founded  his  militaristic  theories 
on  a  sound  philosophic  basis."     Moreover,  it  notes  that — 


"Not  one  sentence  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  a  hopeful 
method  of  removing  war,  and  the  armaments  which  make  war 
possible,  from  the  earth  forever.  The  note  of  practical  idealism 
was  utterly  absent,  leaving  the  address  a  barren  stretch  of  drill- 
sergeant's  directions." 

A  Minnesota  critic,  the  Duluth  Herald  (Ind.),  asserts  that 
"either  Roosevelt's  logic  is  lame  or  his  purpose  is  sinister." 
And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  picks  various  flaws  in  the 
Colonel's  arguments,  concluding  that  the  speech  as  a  whole  is 
"one  great  mass  of  contradictions,  historical  misstatements, 
and  ill  logic." 

In  the  coldly  critical  judgment  of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
"there  is  not  an  original  thought  in  anything  Air.  Roosevelt 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  preparedness."  Likewise  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer  (Dem.)  finds  the  ex-President  "disagreeable  in  his  old 
stuff,  and  to  German-Americans  especially  in  his  new  stuff,"  so 
that  "his  speech  is  not  a  triumph  in  the  promotion  of  his  per- 
sonal fortunes."  Another  Democratic  scoffer,  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  would  simply  divide  the  Detroit  speech  "into 
three  parts — balderdash,  bimcombe,  and  bunk." 


FOR  AND   AGAINST  JUSTICE  HUGHES 

EVERY  SIGN  in  the  political  horizon  indicates  that 
President  Wilson's  campaign  opponent  will  "step  from 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  bench  to  give  him  battle,"  remarks 
the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  which  considers  the  "Hughes 
boom"  the  most  remarkable  development  of  the  past  eight 
months.  This  jom-nal  and  others  hold  that  as  it  originated 
apparently  spontaneously  with  the  people  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  it  represents  the  "most  valuable  tangible  asset  of 
the  Repubhcan  party,"  and  adds,  as  a  hint  to  the  "Old  Guard," 
that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  for  the  Republicans  to  try  to  defeat 
President  Wilson  with  "any  but  the  strongest  available  man." 
But  another  independent  daUy,  the  Chicago  Post,  calls  Justice 
Hughes  "the  Alton  B.  Parlcer  of  his  day,"  and  reminds  us  that 


BUT,  FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  MIKE,  WON'T  SOMEBODY  STOP  IT  ? 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

the  latter,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Coiu-t  of  Appeals, 
was  nominated  as  a  "harmony  candidate"  by  the  Democrats 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904  and  beaten  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  bj'^  a 
plurality  of  2,545,515  votes,  the  "largest  plurality  ever  given  a 
Presidential  candidate  from  the  start  of  the  Union  down  througli 
the  three-cornered  contest  of  1912."  It  is  astonishing  how 
"grimly"  the  case  of  Judge  Parker  fits  the  case  of  Justice 
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Hughes,  The  Post  goes  on  to  say;  and  to  explain  the  "great 
weakness"  of  the  latter  "not  as  a  nominating  possibility,  but 
as  a  Presidential  candidate,"  it  quotes  from  Mr.  Charles  Willis 
Thompson,  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  as  follows: 

"Hughes  has  an  inestimable  advantage  in  the  fact  that  he 
can't  talk.  He  is  so  situated  that  it  would  be  an  imjiropriety 
to  ask  him  to  talk.  He  can  not  be  accused  of  shnking  or  cow- 
ardice, as  Avould  be  the  case  if  he  were  anj-where  in  the  Avorld 
e.\cei)t  on  the  bench.  He  has  the  same  advantage  that  Alton 
B.  Parker  had  in  11)04,  and  which  was  the  one  thing  that  nomi- 
nated that  figui'e  of  disaster. 

"For  hiiu  are  men  of  all  opinions,  all  of  them  confident  that 
he  is  of  theirs.  jNIauj^  pro-Americans  who  are  afraid  of  Roose- 
velt and  don't  like  Koot  turn  to  Hughes;  so  do  many  pro- 
Germans  who  are  not  contented  with  two-spots.  Radicals  are 
for  him  as  a  radical,  conservatives  are  for  him  as  a  conservative. 

"The  weakness  of  this  situation  is  that  as  soon  as  he  is  nomi- 
nated and  gets  off  the  bench  he  will  have  to  talk,  and  the  moment 
he  talks,  whichever  set  of  opinions  may  turn  out  to  be  his,  he 
will  necessarily  alienate  one-half  of  those  who  nominated  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dallas  News  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that 
the  very  fact  that  so  little  is  known  about  the  ideas  of  Justice 
Hughes  may  be  offered  as  a  reason  for  presenting  a  platform 
of  the  "vaguest  of  vague  generalities,"  and  to  write  any  other 
kind  of  platform  this  year  is  going  to  be  "difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible for  the  Republican  party."  But  the  Republican  Pueblo 
Chieftain  observes: 

"We  can  not  believe  that  the  Republicans  wiU  nominate, 
at  this  stage  in  the  national  history,  any  man  whose  opinions 
on  such  matters  are  unknown.  Great  as  is  our  confidence  in 
the  Avisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Justice  Hughes,  Ave  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wiU  place  tlie  Presi- 
dential poAver  in  the  hands  of  any  man  Avithout  knowing  how 
he  is  going  to  use  that  power.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Republican  party  Avill  attempt  to  compose  its  differences  of 
opinion  by  taking  a  blind  chance  on  a  man  whose  opinions  have 
never  been  exprest. 

"Either  Justice  Hughes  must  find  some  way,  by  himself 
or  through  his  friends,  of  letting  his  policies  become  known,  or 
else  the  Republican  party  must  accept  Avith  regret  his  repeated 
declaration  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  its  nomination." 

The  Chicago  News  (Ind.),  too,  agi'ees  that  it  is  clear  the 
American  people  "can  not  properly  choose  a  President  whose 
attitude  on  present-day  issues  is  not  known,"  and  adds  that 
"if  there  is  a  possibility  after  the  convention  meets  that  Hughes 
a\t11  become  the  party  nominee  the  convention  itself  can  not 
safely  avoid  outlining  Avith  unmistakable  clearness  the  party 
attitude  upon  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  This  is  no  time  for 
'pussyfooting'  in  politics."  An  inquiry  made  by  the  New  York 
Sun  among  German  editors  in  the  United  States  shows  that 
Justice  Hughes  is  well  regarded  by  German-American  voters 
as  represented  by  'the  New-Yorker  Staats-2eitung,  New-Yorker 
Herold,  St.  Louis  Amerika,  Philadelphia  German  Gazette  and 
German  Democrat,  Detroit  Abend  Post,  and  Buffalo  Volhs-Freund. 
Such  support  leads  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  to  dub 
Justice  Hughes  the  "German  favorite  son,"  and  to  paraphrase 
Colonel  Harvej^'s  cry  that  "  the  people  "  are  calling  him  by  adding 
"the  German  people."  But  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.), 
which  calls  Justice  Hughes  "fii'st  of  all  an  American,"  says  that 
"if  that  element  in  a  population  which  insists,  in  the  interest 
of  Germany,  upon  kicking  Mr.  Wilson  out  is  in  want  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  it  must  look  elsewhere  than  to 
Mr.  Hughes." 

The  demand  of  adverse  critics,  and  of  some  who  are  friendly, 
that  Justice  Hughes  should  let  the  country  know  his  views,  is 
answered  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  (Ind.)  and  other 
journals,  which  hark  back  to  an  address  he  delivered  at  the 
New  York  Republican  Club  in  1908  "as  the  platform  on  which 
his  friends  were  to  support  liim  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
that  year."  For  those  who  profess  to  fear  that  the  Justice  is 
a  pacifist,  The  Evening  Ledger  quotes  from  this  speech  as  follows : 


"It  is  oiu*  constant  aim  to  live  in  fx-iendship  Avith  all  nations 
and  to  realize  the  aims  of  a  free  GoA^ernment,  sectu*e  from  the 
interruptions  of  strife  and  the  wastes  of  war.  It  is  entirely 
consistent  Avith  these  aims,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  our  defense  and  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our 
Ai'my  and  Navy.      And  this  I  faA^or." 

Neither  national  defense  nor  national  honor  was  at  stake 
Avhen  he  spoke,  remarks  this  journal,  but  he  took  the  trouble 
to  let  the  country  know  what  he  thought.  And  on  the  "per- 
ennial issue"  of  the  tariff  he  said: 

"I  belicA^e  in  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  an  established  policy. 
...  A  protective  tariff  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  om*  wage- 
earners  in  that  it  makes  possible  the  payment  of  wages  on  the 
scale  to  which  we  ai'e  accustomed.  .  .  .  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is  the  fimdamental  con- 
sideration. ...  In  order  to  effect  whatever  readjustment  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  tariff  schedules  consistent  Avith  the 
principles  underlying  the  protective  policy,  I  favor  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  expert  commission  so  that  the  facts  may  be  ascer- 
tained AAathout  delay  and  that  Congress  may  dispose  of  the 
matter  in  the  fairest  possible  manner." 

The  Des  Moines  Register  (Ind.  Rep.)  also  finds  in  the  various 
public  addresses  of  Justice  Hughes  enough  to  "dispel  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  sUent  candidate."  It  tells  us 
that  he  belioAcs  in  the  "hyphenated  citizen  who  has  dropt 
his  hyphen  or  made  it  a  sign  of  union,  not  of  separation,"  and 
in  testimony  cites  from  the  dedication  speech  of  the  General 
Franz  Sigel  monument  in  New  York,  Avhen  he  said: 

"This  is  oiu*  common  country.  Whatever  the  abode  of  our 
ancestors,  this  is  om*  home  and  will  be  the  home  of  om*  children, 
and  in  our  love  for  our  institutions,  and  in  our  desire  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  civic  conduct  which  are  essential  to  their  per- 
petuity, Ave  recognize  no  difference  in  race  or  creed — ^we  stand 
united,  a  contented  people  rejoicing  in  the  priAdleges  and  de- 
termined to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship." 

It  is  the  enemies  of  Justice  Hughes  who  are  trying  to  "smoke 
him  out,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind.),  for  they  know 
full  well  that  even  the  most  indirect  sign  of  acquiescence  would 
"fm-nish  grounds  for  the  charge  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
being  dragged  into  politics,"  and  it  adds: 

"His  fairness,  his  sanity,  his  high  intelligence,  his  lofty  in- 
dependence and  demonstrated  courage  have  theii"  appeal  for 
conservatives  and  liberals  ahke. 

"Should  the  nomination  come  to  this  man  as  the  overwhelm- 
ing demand  of  his  party — come  to  him,  as  it  would,  unsolicited 
and  in  the  face  CA-en  of  his  rejection — it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  could  refuse  it. 

"Service  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  eoimtry,  but  at  this  critical  time,  when  the  most  Altai 
interests  of  the  nation  are  being  largely  disposed  of  in  the  White 
House,  the  Presidential  office  assumes  an  importance  A\ith 
which  no  other  .Governmental  function  can  compare." 

The  New  York  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  also  approves  the 
silence  of  Justice  Hughes  and  assures  us  that  the  "desperate 
effort"  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  others  to  "smoke  him  out" 
before  the  convention  will  fail.  When  the  convention  meets, 
the  "favorite  sons"  are  expected  to  figure  stronglj^  in  the  early 
ballots,  and  the  real  decision  wiU  come  later,  so  that  the  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders,  remarks  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.), 
is  whether  Hughes  or  RooseA'elt  has  the  greater  secondary 
strength  with  the  delegates.  In  this  joui-nal's  opmion  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  delegates  themseh'es  will  be  able  to  ausAver 
that  question  until  after  the  convention  meets.  Strangely 
enough,  it  goes  on  to  say,  little  consideration  has  been  gi\en 
to  the  possibility  that  the  favorite  sons  Avho  "actually  Avill  be 
in  control"  might  agree  upon  one  of  theu-  own  number.  Cum- 
mins, Weeks,  Biu-ton,  Fairbanks,  and  Sherman  could  dominate 
the  convention  by  combining,  altho  The  Post  adds — 

"It  is  possible  that  the  'faA^orite  sons,'  acting  -with,  the  leadei*9 
of  the  Republican  party,  might  tiu*n  to  any  one  of  the  'dark- 
horse'  candidates,  including  Knox,  of  Pennsyh^mia;  Harding, 
of  Ohio;  and  Root,  of  New  York." 
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MAYOR   MITCHEL  AND   HIS   CHURCH 

BY  "RIPPING  THINGS  WIDE  OPEN"  in  the  com- 
plicated and  bitter  dispute  that  has  developed  between 
New  York's  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  a  certain 
group  of  Catholic  priests,  Mayor  ]Mitchel,  it  is  thouglit  by 
editorial  commentators,  has  brought  to  tlie  front  again  tlio 
"greater  question"  that  is  almost  obscured  by  the  more  sensa- 
tional features  of  tlie  quarrel.  Tliis  is  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  children  in  the  New  York  charitable  institutions. 
"For  two  years  and  a 
half,"  says  the  Mayor, 
"I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  humane 
treatment  and  proper 
care  for  the  22,000 
homeless  and  dependent 
children  committed  as 
city  wards  to  private 
charitable  institutions. 
I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  secm'e  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  So,- 
000,000  of  public  funds 
annually  disbursed 
to  these  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  city's 
wards."  "This,"  notes 
the  New  York  Times, 
"is  the  heart  and  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  out 
of  w^hich  the  wire-tap- 
ping controversy  has 
grown."  This  contro- 
versy has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  indictment 
bj'  a  Brooklyn  grand 
jury  of  Charities  Com- 
missioner John  A. 
Kingsbury  and  his 
special  counsel,  William 
H. Hotehkiss,  for  "wire- 
tapping," and  a  prom- 
ise bj'  the  Alayor  of 
criminal  action  against 
certain  Catholic  priests 
and  non-Catholic  lay- 
men whom  he  accuses 
of  perjury,  criminal  libel, 
conspiracj'  to  utter  a 
criminal  Mbel,  and  con- 
spiracy to  pervert  and  obstruct  justice  and  prevent  the  due 
administration  of  th(;  law.  IMayor  Mitehol  is  himself  a  Catholic. 
While  the  New  York  Evening  Posl  commends  his  "high  political 
courage"  in  this  matter,  the  New  York  Catholic  Freeman's 
Journal  accuses  him  of  "running  amuck"  and  of  encouraging 
"a  campaign  of  vilification,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  relegates 
his  charges  to  "the  category  of  dementia  in  literature."  The 
New  York  Globe  reminds  us  that  the  issue  is  not  a  religious  issue, 
and  I'hc  Timcn  regrets  that  there  should  be  any  question  of  the 
Church  in  this  controversy.  Mayor  Mitchel  himself,  in  his 
dramatic  statement  liefore  the  Thompson  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, made  it  clear  that — 

"It  is  not  the  Catholic  Church  which  has  so  conspired  to 
pervert  justice  and  obstruct  or  control  Government,  but  a 
small  group  within  the  Church  cooperating  with  a  few  non- 
Catholic-  laymen.     It  is  this  group  I  charg<!  with  eons[)iracy. 

"This  group  I  am  convinced  is  not  repn^strntative  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  great  body  of  right-thinking,  houcst  Catholics 
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CENTER  OF  THE   RELIGIO-POLITICAL  STORM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  is  called  "a  master  of  besmirch"  by  Mgr.  Diinii, 
bixt  the  !Mayor,  himself  a  Catholic,  claims  to  have  "ripped  open"  a  conspiracy  of 
pertain  of  his  coreligionists  to  obstruct  the  reform  of  private  charitablo  institutions. 


of  this  city.  Jews,  PVotestants,  and  Catholics  alike  will  think  as 
I  do  on  this  qu(>stion  when  the  disguises  are  removed  from  the 
naked  truth,  and  the  issue  which  is  beneath  it  all,  the  decent 
care  of  the  22,000  cliildren  for  whom  the  city  of  New  York  must 
act  as  father  and  mother,  becomes  clear  to  all." 

He  further  stat(>d  that  the  police  had  obtained  cxndence 
substantiating  the  charges  of  conspiracy  by  the  " superN-ision " 
of  certain  telephones,  called  "wire-tapping,"  among  Ihem  that 
of  Father  Farrell,  and  he  went  on  to  say: 

"Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  stated  that  there  was  a 

conspu-acy,  in  my  opin- 
ion, on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain clergymen  and 
laymen  to  ol>struct  the 
due  administration  of 
the  laws  to  interfere 
with  Government- — in 
short,  religious  interfer- 
ence with  the  Govern- 
ernment  of  this  citj-, 
which  is  a  thing,  I  think, 
contrary  to  the  genius 
of  American  institu- 
tions, because  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  is  a 
fundmental  of  ours  in 
American  life,  it  is  that, 
just  as  we  declare  that 
Government  shall  not 
lay  its  hand  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Church,  so 
the  Church  shall  not 
lay  its  hand  upon  the 
altar  of  Government. 

"And  let  me  say  that 
while  I  am  !Mayor,  it 
will  not." 

Earlier  in  his  state- 
ment the  jMayor  re- 
viewed the  incidents 
leading  up  to  the  pres- 
ent trouble,  telling  how 
his  Administration  had 
authorized  an  investi- 
gation of  private  chari- 
table institutions  in  New 
York,  and  how  Com- 
missioner King.sbury 
had  safeguarded  the 
fairness  of  this  investi- 
gation by  appointing  on 
the  investigating  com- 
mittee representatives 
of  the  three  princijial 
religious  denominations 
of  the  city  supporting 
private  institutions  of  this  kind.  Thus  the  Jews,  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Protestants  each  had  a  representative  on  the  committee. 
Continuing  the  storj%  the  Mayor  said: 

"These  men,  as  a  committee,  undertook  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  these  institutions.  What  they  have  found  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly-  spread  upon  the  I'ecord  made  before  Com- 
missioner Strong,  the  Governor's  Commii  sioner  sitting  tmder 
the  Mori-land  A<;t. 

"That  in  some  of  these  institutions  of  all  denominations 
chihlren  were  found  with  their  hair  knotted  Avith  lice,  their 
scalps  covered  with  itching  sores,  their  bodies  covered  with  filthy 
clothes  that  had  not  been  changed  for  t!:ree  weeks,  their  bodies 
underfed  and  undernourished,  deprived  of  any  reasonable 
opportunity  for  recreation,  co!n]i(>il(Ml  to  sit  on  backless  wooden 
benches,  some  of  them  com[)elled  to  bathe,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty-five  standing  on  a  trough  of  six  inches  of  Avater,  many  of 
them  compelled  to  use  the  same  towel  after  bathing,  and  other 
kindred  conditions. 

"These  conditions  are  not  illustrative  of  all  the  private 
charitablo  institutions  of  tho  city,  uor  must  it  bo  uudcrsitood 
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to  be  intended  to  imply  that  they  are.  They  are  illustrative 
only  of  a  certain  number,  but  they  were  found  in  that  certain 
number  from  the  time  this  investigation  got  under  way  down  to 
the  present  time  and  culminating  in  the  indictments  found 
this  morning. 

"There  has  been  a  persistent  effort  to  discredit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Charities,  to  pull  him  off  the  investigation  that  he 
was  making  of  these  private  charitable  institutions,  to  malign 
him,  to  slander  him,  to  lie  about  him  at  every  opportunity, 
to  intimidate  him,  and  to  intimidate  the  ISIayor  in  order  that 
iimnunity  from  in\estigation  and  from  censure  should  be 
secured  for  these  private  charitable  institutions. 

"The  prime  movers  in  that  effort  have  been  men  like  Mr. 

Hebberd,    Father    Farrell,    this   man    Potter — this    ex-minister 

and  discredited  citj'  employee — and  a  certain  number  of  other 

Catholic   clergjTnen  who  saw  fit  to  associate  themselves  with 

these  men  in  this  attempt." 

y  ,        , 
The  flavor  bases  his   charge   of  criminal   libel   on   certain 

pamphlets,  700,000  of  which  were  distributed  with  the  approval 
of  Mgr.  John  J.  Dunn,  Chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  In  a  statement  read  before  the  Thompson  Committee 
Mgr.  Dunn  denied  antagonism  toward  Mayor  Mitchel's  Admin- 
istration on  the  part  of  any  Church  authorities,  and  accused 
the  Mayor  of  being  hand  in  glove  with  "interests  that  threaten 
the  existence  of  chUd-caring  institutions,  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish."     He  went  on  to  say,  in  part: 

"It  is  amusing  to  those  who  know  Mr.  Mitchel's  church 
affiliations  to  read  his  reference  to  his  coreligionists.  One 
would  rather  think  that  he  has  not  been  correctly  quoted.  He 
does,  however,  show  a  religious  touch  which  is  almost  pathetic 
when  he  refers  to  the  'altar  of  the  Church,'  and  draws  there- 
from a  valuable  lesson.  He  pledges  himself  to  keep  the  Church 
from  laying  its  hands  on  the  altar  of  the  Government,  tho  he 
has  been  for  some  time  past  adroitly  making  a  counter-attack. 


and  was  meeting  with  a  measure  of  success.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  succeeded  fully  in  his  holy  purpose  of  taking  God  out 
of  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  in  our  institutions  had  he  worked 
with  a  little  less  speed  and  ardor,  but  that  is  another  story. 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  not  on  trial,  tho  Mr.  Mitchel  is 
trying  very  determinedly  to  shift  the  issue  that  way.  The 
charities  investigation  was  conducted  by  Commissioner  Strong, 
and  the  result  will  be  given  later.  The  public  can  afford  to 
wait,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Mitchel  should  also  be  willing 
to  rest  his  case  until  the  findings  are  given  by  the  proper 
tribunal 

"The  issue  now  is  not  the  Charities,  but  wire-tapping,  in 
which  he  acknowledges  he  has  played  the  main  part.  The 
present  investigation  is  concerned  with  that  and  nothing  else. 
All  the  skilfuUy  laid  plans  to  divert  attention  will  not  succeed, 
and  whatever  charges  Mr.  Mitchel  has  to  make  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  proper  forum.  This  will  no  doubt  be  done  later,  when 
his  Charity  Commissioner  and  his  Special  Corporation  Counsel, 
now  under  indictment,  are  brought  to  trial. 

"Some  time  later,  when  he  weighs  his  intemperate  language 
and  considers  the  odium  he  has  brought  on  this  commmuty  by 
his  conduct,  he  will  no  doubt  regret  his  ill-advised  effort  to 
besmirch  the  characters  of  unselfish  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  to  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  and  friendless,  services 
that  money  can  not  purchase.  Religious  motives  may  have 
inspired  his  noble  purpose  and  violent  attack  on  the  private 
institutions,  but  how  will  he  explain  his  wire-tapping?" 

Mgr.  Dunn  denied  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  such  as  the 
Mayor  described,  but  assumed  all  responsibility  for  the  pam- 
phlets in  question.  These  were  issued,  he  said,  in  reply  to  a 
"malicious  and  scurrilous"  pamphlet  about  Catholic  institu- 
tions. The  further  charge,  based  on  a  "tapped"  telephone 
conversation,  that  Mgr.  Dunn  and  Father  Farrell  had  promised 
money  to  aid  a  witness  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  was  denied 
by  both  men. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Edison  has  come  out  for  Roosevelt. 
Columbia  State. 


Tom  naturally  likes  a  live  wire.- 


T.  R.'s  revised  motto,  "Fear  God  and  take  your  own  party." — F.  P.  A.. 

New  York  Tribune. 

Congress  stiU  seems  more  partial  to  the  pork-barrel  than  to  the  gun- 
barrel. — Columbia  State. 

Allies  should  make  terms  with  the  Kaiser  while  he  stiU  has  something 
to  give  them. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

One  gathers  from.  Berlin  dispatches  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  expects  to 
be  awarded  this  year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize. — Boston  Transcript. 

Before  the  Republican  convention  Mr.  Ford  would  do  well  to  equip 
his  Presidential  boom  with  shock-absorbers. — Southern  Lumberman. 

The  difference  between  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Favorite  Son  is  that 
the  latter  fares  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Kaiser  has  decorated  Captain  Boy-Ed  with  the  iron  cross,  this 
being  in  addition  to  President  Wilson's  decoration  of  the  tin  can. — Southern 
Lumberman. 

If  either  of  the  belligerents  in  this  war  knew  the  depressing  facts  about 
themselves  that  their  opponents  know,  they  would  surrender  at  once. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  unsophisticated  New-Yorkers  and  the  simple-minded  people  of 
Washington  are  shocked  to  learn  that  people  listen  to  their  talk  over 
the  telephone. — Philadelphia  Becord. 

ThJ;  peace  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many is  a  peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  accordance  with  their  established 
custom,  the  Germans  have  just  dis- 
covered a  document  in  Sorvia  which 
upholds  all  their  contentions  against 
that  nation. — Chicago  Herald. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
belligerents  that  insist  on  dictating  ab- 
solutely the  terms  of  peace  will  have  to 
confine  their  dictation  to  their  stenog- 
raphers for  quite  a  while. — Chicago 
Herald. 

The  ideal  would  be  to  have  this 
country  ruled  by  a  triumvirate:  Root 
to  handle  the  tajlll  and  business  regu- 
lation, Wilson  to  write  the  sacred-prin- 
ciples-of- humanity  notes,  and  the 
Colonel  to  see  that  they  are  enforced. 
— Wall  Street  Journal 


Spirit  OF  '76 — "I  fought  against  my  mother  country  to  create 
this  flag.    Would  you  Qght  against  yours  to  preserve  it  ?  " 

— Cooper  in  Collier's. 


Perhaps  Justice  Hughes  is  working  on  the  silence-gives-consent  prin- 
ciple.— Columbia  State. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  in  Ireland  superintending  the  locking  of  the  bam  door. 

— Kansas  City  Times. 

Unfortunately  the  country  is  not  as  well  prepared  to  flght  as  it  is  to 
parade. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Republicans  wish  to  nominate  Hughes. 
but  Roosevelt  won't  let  them. — Galveston  News. 

"By  paying  taxes  Americans  learn  duties." — Taft.  Especially  those 
who  pay  them  to  the  customs  officers. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Georgia  is  so  dry  imder  her  new  prohibition  law  that  nobody  can 
get  a  drink  dowTi  there  now  except  white  folks. — Boston  Transcript. 

President  Wilson  says  that  force  is  right  if  actually-  needed.  Un- 
fortimately  it  is  not  always  right  there  when  actually  needed. — Chicago 
Herald. 

Mr.  Brandeis,  no  doubt,  is  getting  the  impression  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  red  tape  around  a  Supreme-Court  appointment. — 

Washington  Star. 

Now  the  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes  have  advanced  their  cloclss  an 
hoiu".  If  this  thing  keeps  on  it  will  soon  be  yesterday  or  to-morrow. 
But  which? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Kaiser's  orders  to  his  subjects  in  America  to  obey  the  laws  came 
a  little  too  late,  the  grand  juries  and  judges  having  already  attended  to 

the  matter. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  reported  advance  made  by  the 
Austrians  on  tho  Italian  frontier  recalls 
the  fact  that  tho  two  countries  are  at 
war. — Southern  Lumberman. 

One  advantage  of  America's  lack 
of  a  merchant  marine  is  that  it  pre- 
vents Congress  from  leaving  the  job  of 
protecting  the  coast  to  a  volunteer 
navy. — Philadelphia  North  Atnerican. 

The  Kaiser  is  wise  in  deciding  to 
name  a  food-dictator.  He  will  come  in 
handy  when  the  Gorman  people  begin 
to  look  around  for  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  Germany. — New  York  Evening 
Sun. 

These  Congressmen  who  arc  so 
strong  for  the  National  Guard  certainly 
would  be  sore  if  the  militiamen  were 
ordered  out  some  place  where  they 
couldn't  vot«  next  election-day. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 
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THE  FIRST  SHIP-LOAD  OF  RUSSIAN  SOLDIERS  ARRIVING  AT  THE  QUAYS  OF  MARSEILLES. 


THE   RUSSIANS   IN   FRANCE 


THE  WILDEST  RUMORS  flew  about  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  regarding  great  armies  of  Russians  arriving 
on  the  Western  front.  England  was  fuU  of  apparently- 
reliable  witnesses  who  had  actually  seen  these  troops  during 
their  journey  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  England, 
to  the  front  in  France.  Finally 
it  transpired  that  no  single  Rus- 
sian soldier  had  landed  on  British 
soil,  and  the  whole  romantic  story 
arose  from  the  telegram  of  a  pro- 
vision-merchant ordering  a  pro- 
saic cargo  of  Russian  eggs. 

Fiction,  however,  has  now  be- 
come fact,  for  large  bodies  of 
Russian  troops  have  been,  and 
are,  landing  in  France  amid 
scenes  of  indescribable  enthusi- 
asm, after  voyages  from  the  Far 
East,  which  they  reached  by 
journeying  across  the  wastes  of 
Siberia.  According  to  the  Paris 
L' Illustration  the  first  contingent 
left  Moscow  on  February  3,  and, 
traveling  by  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  to  the  Pacific  coast,  em- 
barked at  Dalny  on  February 
26.  After  halts  at  Saigon,  in 
French  Cochin-China,  March  8; 
Singapore,  March  16;  Colombo, 
March  19,  they  reached  Marseilles  without  further  stops  on 
April  20,  and  disembarked  for  a  triumphal  march  through  the 
city  on  April  21.  Since  that  date  further  contingents  have 
been  arriving  at  intervals. 

Describing  the  landing  of  the  first  contingent  at  Marseilles, 
the  Paris  Gaulois  says: 

"The  landing  of  the  Russians  in  this  historic  port  was  a 
memorable  sight.  The  transports  moored  to  the  strains  of  the 
Russian  National  Anthem,  played  by  the  band  of  the  naval 


WHAT  A  SURPRIZE 


The  Kaiser- 


'  It  can't  bel 
get  here  in  the  West  ?  " 


division  which  had  l>een  sent  from  Toulon  to  welcome  our 
visitors.  The  Russians  on  board  the  transports  returned  the 
compliment    with    three   hearty   cheers,   in   which    the   crowd 

joined 

"The  ceremonies  ended,  the  troops  came  ashore,  where  they 
received  their  equipment  and  thereupon  marched  to  the  camp 

provided  for  them.  Enthusiastic 
cheers  greeted  them  all  along  the 
route,  mingled  wath  shouts  of 
*Vive  la  Russie!'  Even  these 
hardened  veterans,  most  of  them 
aheady  decorated  for  war-ser- 
vices, were  manifestly  touched  by 
the  heartiness  of  their  welcome." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  arti- 
cle on  the  visitors  the  oiSv-ial 
Bulletin  des  Armees  thus  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  troops: 

"The  soldiers  sent  to  us  by 
Russia  are  big,  robust  men  of 
martial  appearance,  many  being 
veterans.  Their  uniform  is  of  a 
khaki  shade.  They  wear  a  short 
blouse,  buttoning  on  the  side  and 
held  in  by  a  belt.  Their  trou- 
ers  are  fairly  tight  and  their 
boots  black.  The  regiment-num- 
ber and  rank  are  marked  on  the 
shoulder-strap.  As  the  men  land 
our  Lebel  rifle  is  handed  at  once 
to  them. 

"A  notable  little  detail  was 
the  fact  that  the  landing  acci- 
dentally took  place  close  by  numerous  gangs  of  German  prison- 
ers, at  work  on  the  docks,  who  appeared  absolutely  astounded." 

Allied  comment  on  this  interesting  event  is  fairly  typically 
represented  by  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  says: 

'.'From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Russians  have  had 
more  men  than  they  could  equip;  the  time  may  come  when 
France  may  lack  the  men.  The  gift  Oi"  men  is  therefore  valuable 
not  only  in  itself  but  as  a  precedent,  for  it  is  a  terrible  thought 
that  is  suggested  by  the  continuance  of  the  operations  at  Verdun, 


yes,  it  is  a  Bear.    How  on  earth  did  it 
— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
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that  the  main  object  of  the  German  persistence  may  be  to  bleed 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  attacked  France 
in  overwliehning  force,  expecting  an  easy  victory.  She  is 
attacking  lier  now  because,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the 
British  Army,  the  main  danger  of  attack  is  from  the  side 
of  Prance." 

The  A'oiee  of  the  neutral  coimtries  finds  expression  in  one  of 
the  Spanish  papers,  tlie  Valencia  El  Liberal,  wliicli  regards  the 
appearance  of  the  Russians  in  France  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity 
of  the  Allies,  and  describes  it  as  a  triumph  for  the  British  Na^^'': 

"\A'e  see  here  the  action  of  the  gi-eatest  force  of  this  war 
— the  British  fleet.     Its  silence  and   invisibility  have  induced 


but  also  in  the  Caucasus  and  Persia.  The  fact  that  the  French 
and  their  allies  welcome  this  sham  support  with  such  enthusiasm 
only  proves  how  bad  the  state  of  things  must  be  in  France." 

Wliile  the  matter  is  thus  lightly  dismissed  by  the  German  press, 

the  Budapest  papers  \dew  the  event  in  quite  a  different  light. 

Most  of  them  seem  agreed  that  the  Russians  have  landefl  no 

fewer  than  half  a  million  men  in  France,  and,  commenting  on 

this,  the  A  Nap  says: 

"If  Russia  has  500,000  men  to  lend  to  her  allies,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  bound  to  imdertake  a  great  offensive  sooner 
or  later  if  her  aims  are  to  liberate  the  occupied  Russian  tem- 
tory,  the  forces  she  has  gathered,  or  will  have  to  gather,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  offensive  must  be  numbering  mil- 
lions, and  the    allied  Austro-Gernian  armies  will 
have  to  face  a  host  of  Russians  once  more  before 
the  game  is  over." 


ON  FRENCH   SOIL  AT  LAST. 

Masses  of  Russian  troops  passing  through  Marseilles  on  the  way  to  the  interior. 
They  are  shown  here  marching  by  the  Arc  de  Triomphc  in  the  Place  d'Aix. 

— L' Illuslration  (Paris). 


GERMANY'S    NEW   FRIEND 


many  to  believe  it  inactive.  But  it  is  the  great  connecting 
nerve  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Thanks  to  it  there  are  English 
soldiers  in  France,  French  and  EngUsh  soldiers  at  Saloniki, 
and  now  Russians  in  France.  By  it  the  German  fleet  is  shut 
up  and  reduced  to  impotence.  The  exploits  of  German  sub- 
marines appear  child's  play  when  one  thinks  of  their  power- 
lessness  to  prevent  these  gigantic  movements  of  troops  over  the 
world's  seas." 

What  Germany  thinks  of  it  all  is  shown  by  a  contemptuous 
paragraph  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  runs: 

"As  nothing  comes  of  the  Russian  attempt  to  relieve  the 
French  by  an  attack  on  Hindenburg's  front,  the  Russians  send  a 
deputation  of  heroes,  who,  no  doubt,  have  been  embarked  in  two 
ships  in  order  that  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  may  not  become 
immediately  apparent  to  everybody.  We  respect  Latin  feelings 
all  the  more  because  it  can  only  be  excellent  for  us  if  the  Russians 
tm-n  as  many  of  their  men  as  possible  into  vikings  who  travel 
half  round  the  world  in  search  of  a  battle-field,  wliich,  in  our 
opinion,  they  could  find  just  as  well  at  home." 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  a  semiofficial  organ,  describes  the 
whole  proceeding  as  a  "transparent  (.rmedy,"  and  says: 

"The  Russians  are  at  present  totally  incapable  of  giving  serious 
support  to  France,  since  they  have  large  armies  tied  down 
not  only  on  the  German,  Huijgarian,  and  Bessarabian  fronts. 


THE  PROPHETS  HAVE  ERRED  once 
again.  They  have  informed  us,  time  after 
time,  that  Roumania  was  upon  the  verge 
of  throwing  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies  and  that  her 
eyes  were  so  steadily  set  iipon  France  that  she 
could  not  see  the  advantages  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  neighboring  Central  Powers.  AU  this 
seems  to  have  been  falsified  by  the  recently  ne- 
gotiated commercial  treaty  which  has  bound 
Roumania  very  closely  to  Germanj'.  While  the 
German  papers  generally  attach  great  importance 
to  the  new  treaty,  the  Berlin  Vorivarls,  as  usual, 
has  something  to  say  on  the  other  side,  and  tho  it 
admits  that  the  food-supplies  which  Germany  will 
gain  under  it  Avail  be  verj*  welcome,  it  goes  on  to 
deplore  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  Father- 
land upon  foreign  countries  for  its  food. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  restore  old- 
time  trade-conditions  which  were  interrupted  by 
the  war,  and  the  new  pro\-isions,  according  to 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  are  thus  summarized: 

"The  treaty  obliges  each  country  to  export 
its  products  for  the  need  of  the  other  country, 
and,  with  some  conditions  as  to  war-materials, 
v\ithout  the  necessary  consent  for  export  being 
made  dependent  upon  any  special  "services  by 
either  side.  The  contracting  parties  further  oblige 
themselves  to  allow  each  other  the  transport  of 
merchandise  received  from  other  countries." 

Altho  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  considers  that  this  treaty  has  no 
special  political  significance,  most  of  the  other  papers  expect  de- 
velopments in  this  direction,  some  even  to  the  extent  of  seeing 
Roumania  enter  into  active  military  alliance  with  the  Central 
Powers.     In  combating  this  view,  the  PYankfort  organ  remarks: 

"The  treaty  certainly  has  no  direct  political  significance, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  attach  to  it  all  sorts  of 
guesses  as  to  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
indirect  results,  however,  will  be  that  the  hope  of  the  Entente 
of  starving  Germany  will  now  be  diminished." 

The  Berliner  Tagcblatt,  on  the  contrary,  takes  precisely  the 
opposite  view: 

"This  treaty  is  an  event  of  great  political  significance. 
Roumania  has  for  some  time  been  vacillating  between  the 
belligerent  parties,  but  has  now  sought  economic  union  with  the 
Central  Powers.  This  significant  step  shows  that  the  economic 
pressure  which  Russia  tried  to  exercise  iipon  Roumania  after  tho 
Paris  conference  has  been  a  failure." 

The  negotiation  of  this  treaty  has  apparently  angered  the 
Allies,  and  it  is  reported  that  France  has  recalled  and  di.sgraced 
her  Minister  at  Bucharest. 
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VERDUN  AS   SEEN  FROM   GERMANY 

THE  FURIOUS  ATTACKS  ou  Verdun  must  be  pleasing 
to  that  section  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  which  has 
for  some  time  past  been  calling  for  more  aggressive 
action  there.  For  example,  in  a  recent  article  dealing  wdth 
Verdun  in  the  Berlin  Tag,  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  the  Agrarian 
leader,  has  been  urging  vigorous  methods,  and  recalls  the  famous 
ilisputes  between  Bismai-ck  and  von  Moltke,  in  1871,  as  to 
whether  Paris  should  be  besieged  or  shelled.  The  argument 
von  Moltke  advanced  was  that  a  prolonged  siege  dispirits  the 
folks  at  home,  while  the  short,  sharp  \'ictory  gained  by  shell- 
ing acts  as  a  moral  tonic.  Baron  von  Zedlitz  sides  with  von 
Moltke  and  points  the  moral  at  Verdun.  This  raises  the  ire 
of  Professor  Hans  Delbriiek,  who  indignantly  repudiates  the 
suggestion  that  the  German  people  are  dispirited  at  the  slow 
progress  of  events  before  the  French  fortress.  Replymg  to  the 
Baron's  reminiscence  of  von  Moltke,  he  writes,  also  in  the  Tag: 

"To  take  a  courageous  decision  which  is  at  the  same  time 
popular  is  a  thing  not  very  difficult;  it  is  much  more  difficult 
and  requires  much  more  courage  and  strength  to  take  a  decision 
which  goes  against  pubhc  opinion  and  may  be  viewed  as  a 
piece  of  cowardice.  But  what  if  the  high  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  of  which  Baron  von  Zedlitz  speaks  so  eloquently,  should 
break  down  ?  .  .  .  A  nation  which  could  collapse  over  such  a 
divergence  of  views  would  have  to  be  told  that  it  is  its  own 
fault  and  it  has  deserved  its  fate." 

Notwithstanding  Professor  Delbriiek,  it  seems  that  not  a  few 
of  the  German  people  have  been  asking  pretty  loudly  why  some- 
thing has  not  happened  at  Verdun,  for  we  find  the  Berlin  Fossisc/te 
Zeitung  making  an  appeal  for  confidence  in  the  leaders  and 
beUef  in  the  certainty  of  ultimate  victory.  This  old  Berlin 
organ  says: 

"The  world  is  listening  to  the  cannon-fire  round  Verdun,  for 
it  is  no  longer  armies  fighting  there,  but  nation  arrayed  against 
nation,  breast  to  breast. 

"It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  battles.  What 
are  Bethincourt,  Le  Mort  Homme,  Vaux,  and  the  woods  of 
Avocourt?  Names,  empty  names!  They  tell  you  nothing.  In 
the  reports  of  the  General  Staff  you  will  find  nothing  connected 
with  these  names  which  can  give  you  the  unforgetable  memory 
of  heroic  deeds  and  self-sacrifice  that  belongs  to  them.  Those 
who  have  lived  through  these  days  do  not  speak  of  them.  So 
terrible  are  their  impressions  that  to  speak  of  them  is  distasteful. 
They  want  to  be  silent  and  to  forget.  But  those  at  home 
ought  to  hear  everything — everything.  No  description  could 
be  sufficiently  stirring  or  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  stimidate 
their  hearts  with  the  thoughts  of  all  the  great  and  noble  deeds 
that  have  been  done  at  the  front 

"France  is  fighting  for  her  existence.  She  is  as  strong  in 
men  and  munitions  as  we  are.  There  is  only  one  tiling  that 
can  decide  the  contest,  and  that  is  the  will  and  the  nerve  to 
conquer.  Every  doubtful  and  discouraging  word  is  a  treach- 
erous poison  that  murders  hope  and  courage,  and  is  more  danger- 
ous than  a  thousand  enemies. 

"We  can  only  win  if  we  are  convinced  of  victory  in  our  inner- 
most hearts.  In  this  contest,  where  numbers  and  technical 
skill  are  so  evenly  matched,  moral  superiority  is  aU-important. 
More  than  once  in  the  past  we  have  had  to  fight  battles  in 
which  the  end  was  so  inconclusive  that  everything  depended 
on  which  side  felt  that  it  was  victorious  and  acted  on  its  beUef. 
A  small  addition  of  will  and  nerve  is  often  what  wins  the 
decision 

"We  believe  in  victory,  officers  and  men  alike.  We  beUeve 
and  trust  one  another.  For  a  brief  moment  an  individual  may 
be  crusht  by  the  overwhelming  immensity  of  events;  he  may 
even  become  doubtful  and  discouraged.  But  the  Army  never 
wavers.  .  .  .  We  can  never  thank  them,  we  can  never  recom- 
pense them.  We  can  only  try  to  see  events  with  the  clear, 
strong  gaze  of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  death.  They  are 
giving  their  all;  let  us  not  shame  them  by  showing  lack  of 
courage." 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  emphasized  by  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  which  says: 


"Altho  since  April  18  the  battle  of  Verdun  has  only  been  a 
matter  of  local  fights  west  and  east,  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  a  time  of  less  exertion  had  arrived  for  our 
heroes.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  battle  rolls  on.  No  day 
passes  on  which  the  French  are  not  active  against  oiu-  new 
positions,  and  especially  at  Le  Mort  Homme.  No  day,  no  night, 
passes  without  unceasing  attempts  at  surprize  by  the  enemy. 

"It  is  undeniable  that  the  French  in  the  latest  engagements 
have  developed  before  Verdun  a  degree  of  activity  which  they 
have  not  attained  up  to  now.     These  imceasing  attacks  make 


A   SLIPPERY  CUSTOjMER. 

— Passing  Show  (.t^oiulon) 

demands  upon  our  troops  of  tremendous  nerve,  force,  and 
watchfulness.  The  French  batteries  in  the  territory  around 
the  fortress  fli-e  oft'  quite  fantastic  amounts  of  ammunition. 
One  day  recently,  when  our  report  was  so  laconic,  the  gun-fire 
in  the  northern  sector  rose  to  an  intensity  scarcely  e\er  seen 
before." 

AU  this  activity,  says  the  Kolnischc  Zeitung,  is  costly  to  the 
French,  and  the  Rhenish  organ  goes  on  to  observe: 

"The  altered  scheme  of  operations  wliich  the  fortress-war 
round  Verdun  has  brought  about  leads  the  enemy  papers  to 
make  their  readers  believe  that  om*  striking-power  has  dimin- 
ished. This  'diminished  striking-power,'  however,  is  never- 
theless sufficient  to  deprive  the  foe  in  two  months  of  fortress- 
warfare  of  over  40,000  men,  about  200  guns,  a  mass  of  machine 
guns  and  war-materials,  and  to  drive  him  out  of  a  very  e.\- 
tensive  area.  Our  leaders  are  not  going  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  stampeded  into  incautious  action,  or  to  attempt  on  any 
occasion  anything  more  than  the  specific  object  in  view." 

The  French  editors  have  long  proclaimed  that  the  operations 
before  Verdun  are  no  different  from  those  at  any  other  point 
along  the  Western  front,  and,  in  discussing  this  interpreta- 
tion, The  Westminster  Gazette  says: 

"When  the  French  say  that  the  battle  of  Verdun  is  at  an 
end  they  do  not  mean  that  all  fighting  in  that  district  is  over. 
They  simply  express  the  fact  that  the  contest  there  has  declined 
to  the  conditions  of  trench-warfare  at  other  points  of  the  long 
line  across  PYance.  The  Germans  are  still  making  more  or  less 
futile  attacks  with  small  forces.  .  .  .  These  are  movements 
which  have  no  close  affinity  to  the  grand  assaults  of  the  days 
of  heavy  battle.  The  fact  that  they  are  taking  place,  however, 
is  evidence  that  for  the  time  being  the  enemy  has  abandoned 
hopes  of  capturing  Verdun,  and  is  now  concerned  for  little  more 
than  the  retention  of  the  ground  won  in  the  very  early  days 
of  the  battle." 
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A  GERMAN  DILEMMA 


SCOLDING  THE  GOVERNMENT  is  a  favorite  pastime  of 
the  American  press,  but  it  seldom  occurs  in  Germany,  be- 
cause her  press  censors  are  usually  very  efficient  men.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  Government  has  acquired  in  the  German 
mind  an  almost  sacrosanct  character,  and  to  attack  it  savors  of 
something  more  than  bad  taste.  When,  however,  the  press 
censor  permits  such  a  direct  and  ■vigorous  attack  as  that  found 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Diisseldorfer  General  Anzeiger  it  ac- 
quires a  peculiar  significance,  and 
the  attack  in  question,  which  we 
quote  below,  is  of  still  more  in- 
terest because  it  seems  to  regard 
war  with  America  as  preferable 
to  abandoning  recent  submarine 
methods  at  President  Wilson's 
request.  Either  alternative  will 
"prolong  the  war,"  but  with  the 
submarine  unleashed  "  there  will 
be  some  limit  to  it."  The  Gen- 
eral Anzeiger  begins  by  a  \agorous 
onslaught  on  German  diplomacy, 
and  says: 

"General  von  Clause witz,  who 
held  and  holds  so  high  a  posi- 
tion as  a  general  and  a  writer, 
said  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
war  must  be  regarded  as  'a  de- 
velopment of  policy.'  This  state- 
ment has  often  been  warmly 
commended,  especially  by  our 
enemies.  They  have  bound 
themselves  together,  with  the 
imited  strength  that  springs  from 
race-hatred  and  envy  of  our 
trade,  to  destroy  the  German 
nation  as  a  world-Power.  This 
world-war  is,  in  fact,  the  de- 
hberate  development  of  a  well- 
known  political  aim.  For  Ger- 
many, however — who,  conscious 
of  her  overwhelming  mihtary 
strength,  sought  only  for  the 
peacefiil  and  undistiu-bed  co- 
operation of  the  nations  in  the 
development  of  KuUur,  and  was 
entirely  opposed  to  war — this  terrible  and  bloody  struggle 
which  has  extended  for  so  many  months  is  not  the  continuance 
of  policy,  but  its  interruption." 

Having  defined  the  motives  underlying  the  war,  the  Diissel- 
dorf  organ  accuses  the  German  diplomats  of  clumsiness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

"Out  of  this  crash  of  unequal  power  the  extraordinary  fact 
has  emerged  that,  while  in  spite  of  their  superior  forces,  our 
enemies  have  received  the  most  destructive  blows  from  our 
genial  generals,  they  have  at  the  same  time  won  by  their  diplo- 
macj'^  success  after  success  on  the  battle-ground  of  the  green 
board.  It  is  true  that  Bulgaria  came  in  on  our  side,  but  then 
she  saw  an  excellent  chance  of  conquering  Macedonia  and  gain- 
ing her  revenge  for  the  last  Balkan  War. 

"At  the  same  time  our  ambassadors  and  diplomats — sup- 
ported as  they  were  by  our  victories  in  the  field — could  not 
succeed  in  keeping  Italy  to  her  treaty  obligations  or  in  persuad- 
ing Rouraania  to  observe  her  military  convention.  Nor  could 
they  prevent  the  gradual  estrangement — in  a  commercial  sense 
— of  Denmark,  Holland,  the  two  Scandinavian  States,  and 
Switzerland,  which  Great  Britain  sought  to  bring  about  in  every 
conceivable  way.  Again,  we  failed  to  screw  up  Greece  to  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  against  the  ominous  massing  of  French  and  En- 
glish troops  at  Salonikd.     And  now,  finally,  the  United  States!" 

The  General  Anzeiger  insists  that  ,/he  futiu'e  of  submarine 
warfare  must  be  settled,"  and  in  a  sense  favorable  to  Germany, 
and  it  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  dilemma  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  involves: 


"If  we  permanently  lay  aside  om*  submarine  warfare  as  Wilson, 
the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  demands,  then  we  are  faced  with  a 
still  longer  war,  for  England  will  act  as  she  did  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  she  forged  ever  new  coalitions  against  France.  She 
will  never  rest  until  she  is  completely  exhausted  or  we  can 
not  hold  out  any  longer  and  are  bound  to  submit  to  every 
condition. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ignore  Wilson,  we  must  reckon, 
when  diplomatic  relations  have  been  broken,  on  the  active  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  in  the  war,  and  this  possibility  can 
in  any  event  only  lead  to  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of  the 
strife,  altho  there  will  be  some  limit  to  it  if  those  who  urge  the 

unrestricted  use  of  the  submarine 
are  right  in  their  estimate  of  its 
possibilities." 


ENGLAND'S   FOOD 


A' 


NXIETY  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  England  over 
the  food-supply,  and  the 
newspapers  are  preaching  the 
necessity  of  economy  to  a  people 
which  refuses  to  listen.  The 
enormous  imports  of  munitions  of 
war  and  the  depredations  of  the 
German  submarines  have  resulted 
in  an  abnormal  shortage  of  ships, 
and  this  is  reacting  appreciably 
on  the  food-supply  of  England, 
which  is  largelj^  dependent  on 
outside  sources.  The  London 
Tunes  sounds  the  tocsin  in 
article  which  runs: 


an 


The  German  Michei 


A  GOOD  WEAPON. 

— "  No,  no,  I'll  never  drop  this  cudgel." 
— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


Note:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  comic  papers  have  not 
arrived  for  several  weeks,  we  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  ^to 
give  cartoons  adequately  representing  German  view-points. 


"One  point  that  emerges  clear- 
ly from  even  casual  inquiries 
among  the  general  public  with 
regard  to  food-supplies  and  prices 
is  that  the  average  man  and 
woman  are  often  far  from  an 
adequate  reali;:ation  of  the  need 
of  restriction  of  consumption. 

"Discussing  the  subject  j-ester- 
day,  a  Government  official  point- 
ed out  that  restriction  of  demand 
— in  other  words,  of  consumption 
— is  essential  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  increases  of  prices,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
as  far  as  possible  the  reserve  stocks  of  foods.  At  the  moment 
we  have  about  three  ships  for  every  seven  formerly  available 
for  the  carriage  of  the  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  materials  essential 
for  industry.  So  far  as  meat-ships  are  concerned  the  Board  of 
Trade  sees  to  it  that  all  that  are  available  are  used  to  their  full 
extent.  The  great  demands  for  meat  by  the  British  and  allied 
armies,  coupled  with  the  relative  dearth  of  ships,  are  responsible 
for  the  lessening  of  supplies  at  home.  The  economy  of  eon- 
sumption  must  rest  with  the  civilian  population.  Those  who 
do  not  economize  are  helping  to  force  prices  up." 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  rise  in  food-prices  The  Times 
gives  a  list  of  current  prices  compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  aU  the  clamor,  some 
of  these  are  not  even  yet  above  the  normal  prices  in  America. 
The  list  given  runs,  in  part: 


Sirloin,  Imported per  pound 

home-grown " 

Ribs  of  beef,  imported " 

"    "      "     home-grown " 

Eggs,  dated per  dozen 

now-laid " 

Butter,  best  fresh per  poiuid 

"        best  salt " 

Mutton " 

Potatoes  (8  pounds) 

Carrots per  pound 

Onions " 

Cheese,  English  Cheddar " 

"        American " 


At  Present 

Last  Year 

Cents 

Cents 

29 

23 

33 

32 

2G-29 

22-26 

31-33 

30-32 

48 

42 

44 

30 

44 

38 

42 

30 

27-32 

2.V-31 

25 

12^ 

6 

2-3 

6 

3 

29 

25 

28 

23 

SCIENCE  -AND  -INVENTION 


EFFICIENCY   AND   GERMAN  BABIES 


FEWER  BABIES  DIED  in  Berlin  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1915  than  in  any  other  three  months  in  many  years, 
and  the  reason  is  mainly  that  the  children  were  "better 
cared  for  and  healthier."  This  claim  is  made  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
McChu-e,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Central  Empires,  where  he  made  a 
study  of  the  economic 
conditions.  Now,  the 
milk-shortage,  of  which 
the  press  had'  niueh  to 
tell,  began  in  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  and  despite 
Mr.  McClure's  assuring 
statement  that  all  has 
been  fairly  well  with 
Berlin  babies  so  far,  he 
is  called  upon  for  an 
expression  more  con- 
vincing by  Dr.  E.  von 
Mach,  of  New  York, 
who  is  chairman  of  a 
"Citizens'  Committee 
for  Food  -  Shipments," 
and  is  not  persuaded 
that  their  "anxiety  for 
the  Teutonic  babies  is 
unfounded."  In  reply, 
Mr.  McClure  suggests 
that  Dr.  von  Mach  send 
a  wireless  to  Professor 
von  Schultze  -  Gaever- 
nitz  as  to  the  latest  sta- 
tistics and  present  con- 
dition of  the  infants 
in  Germany.  Professor 
Gaevernitz  is  a  well- 
known  economist,  pro- 
Rector  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag, 
and  helped  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure investigate  the 
mUk-situation.  Answer- 
ing Dr.  von  Mach's  assertion  that  "if  you  take  the  month  of 
December  by  itself  the  [infant  death]  rate  was  actually  16.5 
in  100,  and  December  was  the  month  in  which  we  claim  that 
the  mUk-shortage  began,"  Mr.  McClure  says  in  The  Mail: 

"Well,  in  the  year  1915  there  were  seven  months  with  more 
deaths  than  December;  370  babies  died  in  Berlin  in  December; 
the  average  for  the  year  was  3G3  a  month.  Moreover,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  death  is  not  recorded  in  the  month  in 
which  it  occurs,  so  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  average  for  three 
months  to  get  the  actual  monthly  average. 

"Just  dismiss  from  your  mind  for  a  moment  the  percentage 
calculations  and  take  the  fact  that  for  the  last  three  months  in 
Berlin  in  1915,  881  babies  died. 

"There  was  a  decreasing  number  of  babies  born.  There  were 
fewer  babies  in  Berlin;  and  partly  on  account  of  the  low  death- 
rate,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  low  birth-rate,  fewer  babies 
died  in  Berlin  the  last  three  months  of  1915  than  for  any  other 
three  months  in  many  years." 

Mr.  McClure  then  takes  up  two  minor  contentions  of  Dr. 


Copyraghted  by  the  International  Film  Service.  New  York. 

GETTING  THE  DAILY  MILK  FOR  GERMAN  BABIES. 

Germany  saves  the  babies  and  saves  milk,  too,  by  giving  out  milk-tickets  on  a 
physician's  order  to  mothers  of  infants.  Here  we  see  Berlin  mothers  showing  their 
tickets  to  the  milkman  and  getting  the  milk. 


von  Mach,  but  because  he  is  "astonished  at  this  discussion" 
thinks  it  appropriate  to  tell  the  history  of  his  investigations. 
We  read: 

"I  reached  Copenhagen  the  first  week  in  January,  and  I  heard 
of  the  food-shortage  in  Germany,  and  especially  the  shortage  in 
fats  and  milk.  So  I  determined  to  see  the  officials  of  the  insur- 
ance department,  inas- 
much as  the  work  of  in- 
suring against  sickness 
would  naturally  give 
the  officials  special 
knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  the  people. 
"But,  first,  Schultze- 
Gaevernitz  and  I  called 
on  Frau  Baumer  just  at 
the  close  of  her  day's 
work.  She  told  me 
about  the  methods  of 
general  supervision  of 
the  care  of  infants,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  es- 
pecially of  the  better 
health  of  school-children 
and  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition in  regard  to  babies 
and  mothers. 

"At  that  time  I  was 
arranging  to  go  to  Bel- 
gium. Within  a  day  or 
two  of  om*  visit  to  Frau 
Baumer,  Sehultze-Gae- 
vernitz  and  I  were  in 
the  waiting-room  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  piu-- 
pose  to  see  Mr.  Zimmer- 
mann  to  arrange  our 
visit  to  Belgium,  when 
a  young  doctor,  just 
back  from  that  country, 
spoke  to  Professor  Gae- 
vernitz, whom  he  had 
known  when  a  student 
at  Freibm-g,  and  told  of 
his  work  in  Belgium, 
and  he  mentioned  that 
in  97  per  cent,  of  the 
communes  of  Belgimn 
the  mortality-rate  of  in- 
fants had  been  lowered, 
and  that  now  the  babies 
there  were  healthier  than  ever  before.  This  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  infant  death-rate  in  Belgium  was  lower  than 
in  Germany  before  the  war." 

Mr.  McClure  then  refers  briefly  to  his  inquiry  in  Belgiixm, 
where  "one  would  have  imagined  that  an  army  of  officials, 
women,  doctors,  etc.,  had  only  one  object  in  life,  viz.,  the  health 
of  babies,  nursing  and  pregnant  mothers,  and  children  generally," 
and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"When  I  returned  to  Germany  I  decided  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  condition  of  babies  and  children  in  Germany,  and 
with  Professor  Gaevernitz  I  called  on  Frau  Baumer  again.  We 
spent  the  whole  day  visiting  the  various  institutions,  kinder- 
garten schools,  etc.  We  visited  some  of  the  10,000  cows  owned 
by  the  city  of  Berlin,  from  which  a  portion  of  the  city's  milk- 
supply  comes,  and  we  noticed  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
milk  each  cow  gave  now  as  compared  to  pre-war  times,  when 
fodder  was  more  suitable  and  abundant.  V^e  had  actual 
demonstration  of  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  milk-supply 
from  1.000,000  liters  a  day  to  600,000  a  day,  altho  nearly  as 
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raauy  cows  were  in  use.  We  then  visited  llie  Imperial  Insur- 
jince  Department,  the  Imperial  Health  Department  (Rcich- 
gemindfuitartit),  and  linally  we  went  to  that  bureau  of  the  eity 
^o\^ernment  of  Berlin  that  collected  the  \ital  statistics  for  Berlin. 

"Xow,  it  is  true  that  the  latest  olTficial  statistics  are  of  Decem- 
ber, 1915.  The  story  they  teU  is  the  latest  official  story  any- 
body can  get. 

"Tlie  statistics  of  a  city  or  nation  are  not  kept  up  to  the  last 
moment,  Init  there  is  a  general  knowledge  among  the  officials 
who  receive  statistics,  doctors,  nurses,  and  Aarious  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  among  the  officials  of  the  liealtli  departinent 


lllastrations  by  c-'urtcs^'  ■■£  "  Thr  Kdisun  Monthly."  >'e\v  York. 

ELECTRIC   BONE-SAWING  MACHINE   READY  FOR   USE. 

of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  present  condition,  and  there  had  been  no 
change  for  the  worse  up  to  the  time  I  left." 

Mr,  MeClure  arrived  in  New  York  on  May  11.  Ever  since 
last  winter,  he  tells  us,  aU  German  officials  knew  that  the  months 
of  April  and  May  would  be  "the  most  aiLxious  in  the  milk  and 
food  question."  Yet  when  he  left  Germany  at  the  end  of  April 
"there  was  no  anxiety  or  cause  for  anxiety  unless  the  coming 
harvest  failed."     That  is  the  "uncertain  thing."     He  proceeds: 

"There  are  certain  men  in  Germany  so  highly  placed  that  one 
may  not  quote  them.  There  are  a  half-dozen  men  that  have  the 
supreme  responsibility  for  the  German  people. 

"With  one  of  these  men  I  spent  a  part  of  my  last  evening  in 
Berlin  three  weeks  ago.  He  talked  fidly  and  frankly  as  to  the 
problems  of  the  German  people.  There  was  only  one  uncer- 
tainty, namely,  the  coming  harvest. 

"There  is  a  meagerness  of  food  in  Germany;  there  is  enough. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  milk,  but  the  supply  is  diverted  from 
general  consumption  to  those  who  specially  need  it.  There  is 
a  store  of  surplus  food  in  Germany,  so  that  there  will  be  reserves 
when  the  new  harvest  comes. 

"  The  improved  health  of  tJic  German  -people — babies,  adults, 
soldiers  in  the  trenches — is  a  mailer  of  universal  comment. 

"I  heard,  in  Copenhagen,  on  January  2,of  the  shortage  of  food 
in  Germany.  I  left  Berlin,  January  12,  for  Holland,  where  I 
again  heard  about  the  shortage  of  food  and  of  food-riots. 

"I  again  visited  Holland  in  April,  where  I  heard  of  food-riots 
and  great  suffering  for  lack  of  food.  I  had  left  Germany  three 
other  times,  for  Belgium,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  and  away  from 
Germany  T  would  hear  of  the  food  question.  From  the  start,  I 
realized  that  the  critical  element  in  Germany>was  food,  and  that 
the  health  of  children  was  a  most  viial  matter.  I  therefore 
studied  the  food-situation  more  closely  than  any  other  question 
for  the  reason  that,  irrespective  of  any  other  factor,  the  failure 
of  crops  would  be  a  vital  disaster  to  Germany." 


No  better  pictm-e  of  the  situation  is  to  be  had,  Mr.  McChire 
claims,  than  the  speech  he  heard  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  dehver  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  5,  1916.  He  quotes 
from  it  at  some  length  to  show  how  the  German  people  have  met 
the  privation  of  the  war-years  with  courage  and  resource,  but 
wo  cull  only  the  concluding  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  reports  which  come  from  all  o\(m- 
the  country.  They  inform  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  work  oi" 
those  who  have  remained  at  home  will  bear  fruit  if  Heaven  shonM 
bless  our  fields.  The  reports  are  unanimous  that  the  winter  ci-op 
is  good,  and  it  is  many  years  since  the  crop-reports  were  so 
favorable  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  is  the  case  at  present.  The 
grain-harvest  of  1915  was  one  of  the  poorest  for  many  decades, 
nevertheless  the  stock  of  bread -grain  will  not  only  be  sufficient, 
but  A\nll  pro\ade  for  a  considerable  reserve  with  which  to  begin  the 
new  harvest  year.  Germany's  agricultural  strength  has  been 
proved  anew.  We  shall  not  run  short  of  anything  in  the  future, 
just  as  we  have  not  in  the  past." 

RetiuTiing  to  his  own  investigation,  Mr.  IMcClure  avers 
that  the  "simple,  objective,  actual  truth,"  ascertained  tlu-ough 
■wide  observation  and  from  "facts  I  get  from  those  who  know," 
is  this: 

"1.  The  people  of  Germany  have  not  suffered  in  health  and 
strength  up  to  this  time  for  lack  of  food. 

"2.  That  there  Avill  be  a  considerable  surplus  when  the  new 
harvest  comes. 

"3.  That  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  good  harvest. 

"4.  That  a  bad  harvest  would  work  serious  disaster. 

"5.  That  no  one  at  this  time  can  foretell  the  harvest. 

"6.  That  the  difficulty  of  buying  provisions  has  been  the 
main  hardship;  one  might  have  to  wait  hours  before  being  served. 

"7.  Certain  irregularities  and  mistakes  were  caused  on  account 
of  the  local  control  of  food.  Evidently  the  new  Minister  of  Food 
means  the  imperial  control  of  the  distributer  of  food. 

"Food  is  dear,  especially  meats  and  fats;  coffee  is  not  plenti- 
ful. There  is  a  certain  lack  of  variety  in  some  things,  but  the 
present  condition  causes  no  anxiety.  The  anxiety  is  for  a 
good  harvest." 


ELECTRIC   AID   FOR   BONE-SURGERY 

THAT  BONE-GRAFTS  wU  live  when  properly  im- 
planted has  been  known  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  wonderful  feats  of  bone-surgery  have  saved  lives 
and  hmbs.  But,  says  a  WTiter  in  The  Edison  Monthly  (New 
York,  IVIay),  progress  in  the  form  of  surgery  has  remained 
practically  at  a  standstill  until  the  development  of  the  motor- 
driven  bone-set.  For,  "with  bone-cutting  instruments  re- 
stricted to  the  straight  saw,  the  chain-saw,  and  the  chisel,  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  work  among  the  muscles  -without  injiu-ing 
the  surrounding  tissue.  It  was  equally  difficult  to  cut  bone 
along  exactly  defined  lines,  and  the  danger  of  splintering  was 
always  present."  So,  we  are  told,  the  electro-operati\e  bone- 
set  developed  by  Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee  introduces  a  new  era  in  bone- 
surgery.  And  it  is  from  Dr.  iVlbee's  recent  book,  "  Bone-Graf t> 
Surgery,"  that  The  Edison  Monthly  summarizes  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  and  its  use  in  bone-transplanting.  Among 
the  achievements  of  Dr.  Albee's  device  "are  the  successful 
treatment  of  fractures,  which  under  other  methcds  had  failed 
to  unite,  the  strengthening  of  deformed  spines,  the  correction 
of  clubfoot,  setting  a  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  feniin-,  re- 
building a  shattered  jaw,  and  the  correction  of  hip-dislocation." 
The  bone-set,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  "includes, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  electrical  connections  and  con- 
trolling appliances,  an  electric  motor  mounted  in  a  sterilizablo 
shell,  a  bone-reamer,  a  small  saw,  a  circular  twin-saw,  an  angular 
saw,  an  extra  small  cross-cut  saw,  an  adjustable  guard  and 
spray,  a  dowel-shaper,  a  long  taper  burr  for  drilling  the  head 
of  the  femur,  a  long  twist-drill,  and  a  spanner.  Contrasted  with 
this  is  Fare's  saw,  a  straight-edged  instrument,  the  artistic 
ombellishmeuts  of  which  have  received  as  much  attention  as 
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the  saw  itself."  The  usefulness  of  these  instruments  in  bone- 
surgery  is  shown  by  the  following  brief  account  of  several 
cases  abridged  from  Dr.  Albee's  book: 

"In  the  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  the  motor-driven  circular 
saw  is  used  for  cutting  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  tibia  to  be 
grafted  into  the  vertebrae,  wliich  have  been  split  for  the  purpose. 
The  graft,  which  is  cut  in  a  shape  to  conform  with  the  curve  of 
the  deformed  spine,  is  held  in  place  by  ligatures  of  kangaroo- 
tendon  until  the  bone-amalgamation  is  accomplished. 

"The  treatment  of  paralytic  dislocation  of  the  hip  may  be 
readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanjing  illustra- 
tion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  out  of 
place  because  of  the  shallowness  of  the  hip-socket.  The  third 
view  shows  how  the  greatly  stretched  Ligament  has  been  reefed 
while  the  rim  of  the  socket  has  been  spUt  to  make  room  for  a 
bone-wedge.  This  wedge,  which  is  cut  with  the  motor-saw, 
either  from  the  tibia  or  the  great  trochanter,  is  tied  into  the 
space  with  kangaroo-tendon.  The  advantage  of  this  method 
of  deepening  the  socket  over  the  removal  of  cartilage  and  bone 
from  the  socket  itself  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  preserves  iminjured 
all  the  joint  cartilage;  further,  the  deepened  socket  is  apt  to 
result  in  a  marked  hmitation  of  motion. 

"In  imiting  fractures  which  have  resisted  other  methods  of 
bringing    about    union,    the    broken    ends    are    approximated, 
and  the  twin-saw,  cutting  deeply  enough  to  include  the  marrow, 
forms    a    gutter    of    about    one  -  half    inch 
width.     This  is  considerably  longer  on  one 
side  of  the  fracture  than  the   other.     The 
short   length  of   bone  is  removed  and  the 
longer  section  is  reset  in  its  place,  the  ex- 
tended   end    bridging    the   fracture.      The 
smaller  piece  of  bone  is  cut  into  pegs,  and 
with   the   small  drill  dowel-holes    for  these 
pegs  are  made  through  the  graft  and  the 
bone. 

"In  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
which  had  failed  to  unite,  the  long  burr  was 
used  to  drill  the  dowel-hole,  and  a  piece  of 
bone  cut  from  the  tibia  and  shaped  with  the 
doweling  instrument  was  driven  in.  Altho 
the  patient  was  sixty  years  old,  the  opera- 
tion resulted  in  firm  union. 

"Quite  as  radical  as  this  method  of  set- 
ting fractiu-es  is  the  technique  for  repairing 
shattered  jaws.  It  is  reported  that  500 
soldiers  with  sections  of  the  lower  jaw  shot  away  were  being 
treated  at  one  time  in  an  army  hospital  at  Diisseldorf.  The 
twin-saw  is  used  to  cut  a  gutter  in  the  uninjured  sections  of  the 
jaw.  The  graft  itself  is  cut  from  the  tibia,  shaped  to  preserve 
the  contour  of  the  jaw,  and  made  long  enough  to  bridge  the 
gap  caused  by  the  removal  of  shattered  bone.  This  is  set  in 
the  .gutter  and  tied  with  kangaroo -tendon  passed  through  holes 
drilled  with  the  small  burr." 


IIIPJOI.NT  KLPAIUtD  IIY  THE  U.SK  OF  A  BU.NK-WKUtil-.. 

fication  in  present  methods  of  estimating  life-expectancy  should 
be  made.     We  read: 

"We  know  of  no  better  test  of  a  man  than  an  attack  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  If  you  have  carried  a  man  through  a  typical 
attack  successfully,  you  know  the  man  thoroughly.  ...  It 
is  probably  a  fact  that  if  a  man  applied  for  insurance  just 
after  an  attack  of  lobar  pneumonia  he  would  be  promptly 
turned  down  or  laid  over  indefinitely.  If  this  })e  true  it  well 
illustrates  our  point  that  the  life-insurance  examiners  seem 
to  have  little  use  for  other  than  static  and  academic  tests. 
Such  a  man  has  proved  himself  absolutely,  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  ought  to  advertise  for  such 
policy-holders." 


A 


HOW  A  SHATTEREl/  JAW  IS  REBUILT. 

A  graft  frbm  the  shin  acts  as  foundation 


PNEUMONIA  AS  A  HEALTH-TEST— The  ability  to  survive 
a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  a 
vigorous  constitution,  says  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Times  (New 
York,  May).  A  man  who  has  just  passed  through  such  an 
attack  is  one  of  the  best  life-insurance  risks  imaginable,  he  thinks; 
and  yet  the  average  insurance-examiner  would  doubtless  reject 
him.     This  indicates,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  that  a  radical  modi- 


FRACTURE  BRIDUEU  WITH  BONE  FROM  THE  BROKEN  MEMBER 


The  graft  is  flxt  in  place  with  bone-pegs  cut  from  the  extra  piece  shown  in  the  upper  picture. 


ARTIFICIAL  BLOOD 

ARTIFICIAL  fluid  that  may  be 
introduced  into  the  veins  instead  of 
real  blood  in  transfusion-operations 
has  been  invented  by  Dr.  James  J.  Hogan, 
of  San  Francisco.  Says  Arthur  L.  Dahl, 
writing  in  The  Illustrated  World  (Chicago, 
May): 

"AU  doctors  know  that  the  most  serious 
mischief  done  by  a  hemorrhage  is  not  in  the 
great  loss  of  red  corpuscles,  or  in  the  loss  of 
chemical  constituents  found  in  the  blood,  but 
in  a  diminution  m  the  volume  of  the  blood. 
A  saving  of  life  is  rendered  possible  only  by  raising  the  blood- 
pressure.  This  has  been  done  either  by  transfusion  of  blood  or 
by  the  use  of  salt  substitutes.  The  dangers  incident  to  trans- 
fusion of  whole  blood  have  led  medical  men  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  salt  solutions  of  various  kinds.  But  tho  salt  solu- 
tions work  excellently,  they  do  so  only  for  a  verj^  hmited  time. 
This  is  because  a  salt  solution  does  not  remain  in  the  blood- 
vessels; the  'free'  water  it  contains  percolates  through  the  veins 
and  escapes  through  the  kidneys,  or  is  absorbed  b.\'  the  tissues. 
Accordingly,  a  really  effective  blood-substitute  must  be  a  liquid 
that  approximates  blood-quahties  and  contains  no  free  water. 
Working  along  this  line,  Dr.  Hogan  experimented  with  a  gelatin 
solution,  and  produced  a  new  blood-substitute  that  possest  the 
desired  quahties.  When  introduced  into  the  blood-vessels  it  will 
remain  there  as  long  as  necessarj',  and  as  Nature  manufactures 
new  blood  it  slowly  disappears.  In  the  hundreds  of  cases  where 
the  Hogan  solution  has  been  used  no  injurious  effect  has  resulted. 
The  solution  consists  of  purest  gelatin  combined  with  sodium 

chlorid  and  distilled  water.  The  resul- 
tant liquid  sohdifies  and  is  placed  in  glass 
tubes  until  needed.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  transfusion  mixture  for  immediate 
use,  the  flask  of  gelatin  is  warmed  until 
it  melts,  when  it  is  added  to  1,000  cubic 
centimeters  of  0.9  per  cent,  sodium 
chlorid  and  2  grams  of  .sodium-carbo- 
nate crystals,  aU  warmed  to  body-tem- 
juTature.  Dr.  Hogan  went  abroad  at 
liis  own  expense,  when  he  recei\  ed  a  di- 
rect in\itation  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  try  his  method.  He 
not  only  demonstrated  his  new  discov- 
ery in  the  hospitals  of  Germany  and 
England,  but  taught  the  military  sur- 
geons of  those  countries  how  to  prepare 
it.  Ho  received  no  royalties  or  other 
remuneration  for  his  work." 
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EATERY   BOY  HIS   OWN  DIETICIAN 

THE  AVERAGE  GROWING  BOY  is  better  able  to 
tell  for  himself  bow  much  he  should  eat  and  what  it 
should  be  than  is  the  average  gro\s-n-up  dietary  expert. 
This  pronouncement,  which  will  gladden  the  heart  of  manj'  an 
adolescent,  is  made  in  The  National  Food  Magazine  (Coopers- 
town.  N.  Y.,  May)  by  Dr.  Harry  Everett  Earnard,  of  the  State 
Food  and  Drug  Commission  of  Indiana,  and 
food  and  drug  inspection  chemist.  United 
States  Agricultural  Department.  Nature 
is  doing  her  best,  he  says,  to  build  a  perfect 
man  from  the  growing  boy;  and  she  needs 
all  the  help  that  she  can  get.  She  can  not 
build  without  material,  and  every  boy  who 
is  physically  active,  is  using  his  brain  for 
stud}',  and  is  gromng  rapidly  besides,  needs 
abundant  food.  What  food?  Dr.  Earnard 
goes  on  to  ask.  Should  his  diet  be  limited 
or  his  taste  questioned?  Generally  speak- 
ing, no.  He  needs  all  kinds  of  food — needs 
protein  to  build  a  man's  frame;  fat  and 
starches  to  furnish  heat  and  energy,  and  to 
keep  his  tissues  plump.  To  quote  from 
the  article: 

"While  he  needs  much  protein,  do  not 
expect  him  to  get  it  all  from  meat.  Indeed 
it  is  better  that  no  small  part  of  this  nitrog- 
enous food  come  from  milk  and  eggs,  cheese, 
beans,  and  peas.  If  he  has  plenty  of  these 
rich  and  relativelj^  cheap  foods  he  will  not 
crave  meat  so  inordinately  as  some  growing 
boys  do. 

"The  boy  needs  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bohydrates. That  is  why  his  demand  for 
bread  and  butter  is  limited  only  by  the 
supply  at  hand;  and  when  he  uses  almost 
as  much  butter  as  bread,  do  not  stint  him. 
By  the  pound  butter  is  expensive,  but  it  is 
pure,  wholesome  food,  and  he  can  use  it  readily.  It  will  not 
make  him  ill;  quite  the  contrary. 

"And  do  not  be  afraid  of  sugar  and  sweet  foods.  Sugar  is  a 
true  concentrated  food.  Give  him  candy  for  dessert.  He 
craves  it  and  his  craving  is  natural,  not  abnormal. 

"The  boy's  instincts  wiU  lead  him  to  choose  the  all-round 
diet  he  needs.  To  limit  his  choice  to  a  few  articles  compels  him 
unconsciously  to  overuse  the  one  he  likes  best.  To  regulate 
his  diet  to  the  tastes  or  foods  of  his  father  or  mother  is  cruelty 
and  will  probably  resiilt  in  an  undernourished  child. 

"If  grown  people  wish  to  experiment  on  new  foods  they  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  but  they  do  not  have  the  right  to  inflict  their 
ideas  of  what  is  good  for  them  on  their  growing  children.  Good 
food  in  variety,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  what  the  child  needs,  and  if 
it  is  provided  his  taste  will  not  be  abnormal  nor  will  his  aston- 
ishing appetite  result  in  more  than  healthy,  rapid  growth. 

"Giants  ninety  feet  tall,  rats  as  large  as  wolves,  grass  with 
stalks  like  bamboo  shoots,  overdeveloped  but  otherwise  normal 
men,  women,  animals,  and  plants  were  created  by  the  food  of  the 
gods  in  the  realistic  story  by  II.  G.  Wells. 

"The  dream  of  the  novelist  has  been  matched  by  the  skill  of 
the  chemist,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  nutrition-experts  bid 
fair  not  only  to  give  the  race  of  the  future  better  food,  but  to 
provide  a  food  which  will  promote  or  retard  growth  at  will, 
make  pigmies,  hasten  maturity,  even  delay  the  coming  of 
old  age 

"It  now  appears  that  our  ideas  of  nutrition  are  wrong.  Instead 
of  fat  it  is  now  certain  that  what  we  must  eat  to  be  well  fed  are 
certain  kinds  of  fat,  and  instead  of  any  form  of  protein  we  can 
only  use  special  forms.  Animal  fats  are  quite  unlike  vegetable 
fats.  Olive-oil  can  not  take  the  place  of  butter-fat,  and  the 
protein  in  corn  and  wheat-flour  is  different  from  that  of  milk 
and  cheese. 

"Long-continued  experiments  carried  on  by  Mendel  and 
Osborne,  at  New  Haven;  McCoIlum,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  others,  have  shown.* hat  the  rate  of  growth 
depends  on  not  only  the  amount  of  food  eaten,  but  even  more 
directly  on  the  kind 


"Speciallj'  prepared  foods  containing  no  other  fat  than  lard 
are  deficient  in  some  respects.  In  every  case  the  addition  of 
butter-fat  restores  normal  growth.  Almond-  and  olive-oil  are 
inadequate  fat-foods.  Butter- fat,  egg-yolk,  eod-liver-oil,  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  beef-fat,  contain  the  growth-promoting 
substance  or  'growing  bodies.'  But  beef-fat  is  not  as  efficient 
as  butter-fat.  Heating  the  fats  apparently  does  not  destroy 
the  'growing  bodies.'  The  essential  part  of  fat  is  evidently 
in  the  oil  or  more  liquid  portions,  rather  than  in  the  harder 
substance  in  butter-  and  beef-fats. 

"This  much  we  loiow — what  w^e  have 
thought  perfect  foods  are  not  alone  capable 
of  promoting  growth;  animal  fats  are  far 
more  valuable  than  vegetable  fats  and  oils; 
and  of  all  foods,  milk,  both  in  its  protein 
and  fat  content,  satisfies  best  the  needs  of 
the  groMang  child.  And  this  is  also  true. 
Growths  may  be  checked  at  will  by  feeding 
foods  deficient  in  'growing  bodies';  it  may 
be  promoted  or  accelerated  by  changing  the 
diet.  The  'growing  bodies'  are  in  truth  the 
'food  of  the  gods.'" 


DR.  H.   E.  BARNARD, 

Who  tells  why  our  boys  can  be  trusted 
to  pick  their  own  diets. 


NO   MEDICAL   HERESIES 

ONE  HEARS,  not  infrequently,  of 
"orthodox"  medical  opinion  and  of 
"medical  heresies."  And  yet,  if  we 
are  to  trust  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Hos- 
pital (London),  there  are  neither  orthodoxies 
nor  heresies  in  medicine.  There  are,  of 
eoiu-se,  widely  received  doctrines,  and  such 
general  consent  is  obviously  a  fact  of  some 
moment.  But  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion is  free  to  form  a  judgment  on  any 
question  without  risk  of  censure  or  punish- 
ment. And  if  he  can  give  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him,  he  may  count  on  an  audi- 
ence and  disciples.  To  quote  the  paper 
named  above: 

"The  way  may  be  long  if  the  proposals  are  revolutionarj',  but 
this  experience  is  not  peculiar  to  the  world  of  medicine.  What 
may  fairly  be  claimed  in  medicine  is  that  a  challenge  of  ancient 
and  generally  received  faiths  is  neither  crusht  by  official  thunder 
nor  supprest  by  the  discipHne  of  martjTdom.  Such  hindrance 
as  exists  meets  reformers  everywhere.  Some  will  say  it  is  a 
healthy  conservatism;  others  will  ascribe  it  to  the  hardness  of 
men's  hearts. 

"Of  course  freedom,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  its  disadvantages, 
and  the  line  between  use  and  abuse  is  not  always  easily  defined. 
Certainly  there  is  discomfort,  more  especially  for  those  who  love 
law  and  order,  to  know  that  at  any  moment  their  favorite  faith 
or  cherished  opinion  may  be  abruptly  challenged.  To  find  the 
convictions  of  a  hfetime  lightly  thrown  into  the  melting-pot 
is  an  experience  which  tests  tlae  patience  of  most  men,  and 
under  it  a  scientific  and  impartial  calm  is  not  easily  maintained. 
Yet  there  is  no  half-way  house  between  the  two  positions. 
Either  men  must  be  free  to  think  and  speak  the  thing  they  will 
or  they  must  be  directed,  and,  if  needs  be,  must  be  silenced,  by 
authority.  Medicine  has  had  its  experience  of  the  latter  disci- 
pline, and  has  finally  abandoned  it  as  intolerable.  Hence  its 
adherents  are  no  longer  called  upon  either  to  swallow  formulas 
or  to  shrink  from  new  ideas.  But  escape  from  the  shackles  of 
authority  and  tradition  at  once  opens  the  gateways  of  freedom, 
and  with  freedom  comes  danger  to  received  opinions  and  settled 
creeds.  To  ask  for  the  one  without  the  other  is  a  vain  thing,  and 
belongs  only  to  incompetence.  In  medicine,  we  take  it,  this  is 
accepted  as  axiomatic,  and  most  of  us,  however  middle-aged  we 
be,  try  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  what  degree  of  patience  we  can 
command  even  to  those  who  summon  us  to  abandon  our 
scientific  con\'ictions.  A^  we  ask,  and  all  we  ought  to  ask,  is 
for  good  and  substantial  evidence  from  those  who  assail  us. 
The  onus,  at  least  generally  speaking,  is  on  the  innovators.  .  .  . 
There  are  nearly  always  startling  new  proposals  in  medicine, 
and  no  one  would  discourage  the  spirit  which  gives  rise  to 
them.  That  many  of  them  come  to  no  good  end  is  true.  But 
this  is  because  of  their  own  feebleness,  not  of  the  hostility 
of  the  environment  into  which  they  are  born." 


DECEIVING  THE   BLIND 

MUCH  HARM  is  being  done  bj^  articles  appearing 
occasionally  in  the  daily  press  regarding  one  or  an- 
other "substitute  for  sight,"  thinks  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London),  because 
they  raise  hopes  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  can  never  be 
fulfilled.  There  is  no  "substi- 
tute" for  sight,  except  in  the 
sense  that  blind  persons  usually 
become  practised  in  detecting, 
by  means  of  their  remaining 
senses,  things  that  they  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  appreci- 
ate only  by  the  eye.  Thus,  a 
blind  person  can  tell  by  his  tem- 
perature-sense whether  he  is  in 
sunlight  or  shadow;  hecan  rough- 
ly measure  the  distance  of  a.  wall 
by  the  echo  of  his  footsteps;  he 
can  distinguish  a  Belgian-block 
pavement  from  asphalt  by  its 
feeling  to  his  feet.  These  are,  in 
a  way,  "substitutes  for  sight," 
but  the  promise  held  out  that 
such  use  of  other  senses  may  be 
elaborated  by  recent  inventions 
until  they  will  serve  the  blind 
man  practically  as  well  as  the 
normal  eyesight  are  certainly  un- 
wise, and  even  cruel.    The  writer 

says  of  one   of   these  articles:  Counesj  of  "TUe  Electrical  WorW,-  New  York. 


upon  the  blind  themselves  and  upon  the  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  schemes  are  dangerous  to  the  man  or  the 
child  who  it  is  feared  is  going  blind,  and  others  make  a  cruel 
call  upon  the  slender  purses  of  the  blind.  The  poor  blind  are 
very  open  to  exploitation.  Wonder-healers  and  the  like  suck 
them  dry  of  their  poor  earnings.  Such  a  one  as  these  had 
his  'cures'  vaunted  in  a  newspaper  not  many  months  ago,  but 
the  child  he  'cured'  is  still  blind  and  in  a  blind-school;    yet  he 


"Every  one  knows  that  the 
sun  may  be  felt  as  well  as  seen, 
and  probably  not  a  few  school- 
boys have  experienced  the  tor- 
ment of  being  subjected  to  the  effects  of  the  focusing  of  a 
'burning-glass'  upon  their  skins.  Yet  this  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
lengthy  disqiiisition  on  a  substitute  for  sight.  It  is  proposed 
with  every  appearance  of  seriousness  that  a  burning-glass  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  relation  to  the  breast  of  the  blind  siibject 
that  the  light  focused  by  the  lens  should  fall  accurately  upon 
the  skin;  means  would  bo  taken  by  the  interposition  of  screens 
to  prevent  burning  and,  by  a  process  of  training,  the  subject 
would  learn  to  see  by  means  of  the  feel  of  the  warm  picture 
on  his  chest.  The  educational  process  would  be  carried  out  by 
placing  a  series  of  stencils  on  the  chest  which  would  leave  sUts, 
circles,  and  later  on  letters  and  signs  exposed  to  the  heat-rays, 
and  the  sense  of  heat-perception  would  be  increased  by  its 
cultivation.  All  this  sounds  very  much  like  the  yarn  that  a 
schoolboy  might  write  a  very  long  way  after  Jules  Verne,  and 
one  would  think  that  a  newspaper  of  importance  would  have 
secured  the  criticism  of  some  physiologist  before  publishing 
such  a  rigmarole.  But  we  notice  that  the  article  is  under  the 
heading  'From  German  Sources,'  and  the  intention  of  the 
publication  may  be  playful  rather  than  serious.  ...  If  this  be 
a  fair  sample  of  the  much-vaunted  Ersatz,  the  German  palate 
that  is  satiated  by  new  substitution-products  must  be  truly 
in  a  bad  way. 

"The  publication  in  a  popular  newspaper  of  this  so-called 
'substitute  for  sight'  may  not  do  any  particular  harm,  because, 
as  has  been  said,  it  is  so  crude  that  the  youngest  would  be  able 
to  understand  how  much  and  how  little  advantage  the  blind 
may  expect  to  draw  from  it.  Nor  perhaps  did  any  great  harm 
come  from  the  wide  publication  a  few  years  ago  of  a  plan  for 
transmuting  sight  into  sound,  out  of  which  the  blind  were  bidden 
to  hope  that  they  were  one  day  to  hear  what  others  saw.  It 
was  based  on  a  well-known  scientific  fact,  but  its  practical 
application  on  even  the  simplest  scale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  presented  insuperable  difficulties,  and  even  its  promoters 
did  not  pretend  that  anything  would  come  of  it  at  present. 
So  here  again,  for  another  reason,  no  great  harm  was  done. 

"But  it  is  otherwise  with  some  of  the  schemes  which  from 
time  to  time  are  published  in  newspapers  without  any  attempt 
at  criticism.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  directors  of  these 
newspapers  do  not  realize  the  effect  such  statements  produce 


AN  ELECTRIC-LIGHTED  TENNIS-COURT. 


Twenty-four  300-watt  tungsten  lamps  in  reflectors  provide  the  illumination  for  the  players. 


has  been  allowed  to  trumpet  abroad  an  offer  of  his  services  for 
the  cure  of  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war.  A  few  years  ago  a 
healer  fleeced  a  maid  servant  of  nearly  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
promise  to  grow  her  a  new  eye  to  fill  the  place  of  one  she  had 
lost;  either  he  was  less  cunning  than  most  of  his  kind  or  the  girl 
more  resolute  than  ordinary;  by  exception  he  got  his  deserts 
in  a  term  of  imprisonment.  In  the  last  few  months  we  have 
knowTi  of  two  cases  of  children  whose  parents,  refusing  the  care 
of  the  hospital  physician,  have  resorted  to  quacks,  with  the 
result  that  these  two  children  are  now  blind  from  the  grossest 

effects  of  interstitial  keratitis 

"The  Select  Committee  on  Patent  Medicines  in  its  report 
exprest  the  conviction  that  'the  proprietors  of  the  better  class 
of  newspapers  would  welcome  a  drastic  suppression  of  suggestive 
or  improper  advertisements.*  ...  If  the  need  for  such  censor- 
ship is  felt  in  regard  to  advertisements,  the  need  must  be  even 
greater  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  editorial  articles,  for  all 
but  the  most  hopelessly  unwary  know  that  the  statements  in 
advertisements  must  commonly  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt." 


TENNIS  AT  NIGHT — For  the  average  day-w^orker  who  is  a 
devotee  of  tennis,  says  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  May  6), 
the  hours  of  daylight  which  can  be  spent  on  the  courts  after 
business-hours  are  all  too  short,  and  many  a  fast  "set"  has  to  be 
reluctantly  given  up  at  gathering  darkness.     The  wTiter  goes  on : 

"During  the  past  few  seasons  many  courts  have  been  equipped 
for  night-playing  by  the  aid  of  electric  light,  thus  securing  for  the 
players  an  extension  of  the  period  of  play  into  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  so  insuring  the  most  delightful  hoiu-s  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  this  active  sport  with  racket  and  ball.  Illus- 
trated herewith  is  the  illuminated  tennis-court  belonging  to  Dr, 
C,  V.  Paterno,  of  West  183d  Street,  New  York  City.  Twenty- 
four  300-watt  Mazda  lamps  enclosed  in  Wheeler  reflectors  are  in- 
stalled along  the  side-lines,  twelve  on  each  side,  at  a  height  of 
12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  coiu-t.  The  tips  of  the  lamps 
are  frosted  to  prevent  the  filaments  causing  glare  in  the  eyes 
of  the  players." 


SHAKESPEARE   AS   A   BIRD-FANCIER 


IF  TERRESTRIAL  CONDITIONS,  like  astral  ones,  govern 
the  character  of  the  new-born,  surely  the  songs  of  birds 
made  Shakesi)eare  the  great  bh-d-lovcr  he  was,  for  his  an- 
niversary, both  of  birth  and  death,  points  out  the  London 
Times,  comes  in  the  very  heai't  of  the  English  bh-d-season,  "when 
song  is  trilling  from  tree  and  hedge  and  skj'."  Shakespeare,  in- 
deed, declares  this  ^\Titer,  observed  the  birds  "as  closely  as  ho 
obser\ed  men  and  women."  A  British  ornithologist  is  said  to 
ha\e  spent  six  years  in  collecting  and  identifying  his  references 
to  their  habits  and  traits,  with  the  resiilt  that  only  one  blunder 
can   be    nailed.     Franklin    Clarkin    points    out    in    the    Boston 


If  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it! 

"The  ouzel-cock  referred  to  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
and  in  'Hem-y  IV.'  (Part  I,  iii,  1)  is  probably  the  ring-ouzel, 
Avhich  closely  resembles  the  blackbird,  but  it  may  be  the  black- 
l)ird  himself. 

"An  interesting  instance  of  close  observation  is  to  be  four^d 
in  the  line  spoken  by  Lafcu  in  'All's  Well.'  'I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting.'  In  fact,  the  corn-bunting  (which,  unlike  all 
other  buntings,  has  no  Avhite  tail-markings)  is  extraordinarily 
like  the  lark,  tho,  of  course,  the  short  repetitive  song  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  trilling  of  the  skylark.  It  would  be  possible 
to  multiply  instances  of  observation.  The  exqui- 
site line  in  the  'Comedy  of  Errors'  (iv,  2): 


HAMLET'S  TEST  OF  MADNESS. 

These  are  the  birds— the  hawk  and  the  heron — that  Hamlet  reminded  his  old  college 
friends  he  could  quite  well  distinguish  apart — "when  the  wind  was  southerly." 


Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away — 

exactly  describes  the  haunting  melancholy  note 
and  habit  of  the  plover,  and  it  is  supplemented 
by  the  lines  from  '  Much  Ado ' — 

Look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

And  again,  '  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell 
on  his  head'  ('Hamlet,'  v,  2).  The  crow,  Uke  the 
dove,  is  continually  referred  to;  they  offer  useful 
contrasts.  'Carrion-kites  and  crows'  are  not  un- 
known in  England  to-day;  'Cyprus  black  as  ei'e 
was  crow,'  sings  Autolycus,  and  again  complains 
that  the  shepherd  had  'scared  my  choughs  from 
the  chaff.'  The  chough  is  the  red-legged  crow, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  is  es- 
pecially frequent  in  Warwickshire.  In  the  great 
scene  between  Gloater  and  Edgar  in  'the  country 
near  Dover'  we  read  of  these  birds  again  in  the 
description  of  the  dizzy  height  from  above — 

The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles. 

"  l^rom  below  so  great  is  the  height 

the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Can  not  be  seen  or  heard 

"But  if  the  chough  is  good  for  comparison,  so 
is  the  dove: 

This  hand 
As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it. 


Transcript  that  this  solitary  slip  was  in  the  case  of  the  ^vren, 
which  in  "Macbeth  "  Shakespeare  describes  as  "the  most  dimin- 
utive of  birds  "  and  gifted  with  a  disposition  to  fight  for  its 
young  "  against  the  world."  "Ilarting,  the  Shakespearian  bird- 
expert,  denies  that  either  statement  is  a  fact,  but  acknowledges 
that  that  may  have  been  the  condition  of  knowledge  in  tho 
poet's  time."  Harting,  it  must  be  said,  accepts  the  reading 
that  imposes  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  upon  the  little  feathered 
fighter.  The  Times  writer  quotes  the  poet  as  assigning  a  lighter 
undertaking  to  the  bird: 

"Tho  the  WTen  has  but  a  wee  sweet  pipe,  it  is  a  rare  fighter,  as 
Lady  Macduff  knew.  When  speaking  of  her  fugitive  husband 
she  declares — 

He  loves  us  not; 
He  wants  the  natui-al  touch;  for  the  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  yoiuig  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

"Those  young  ones  are  a  numerous  care  if  we  may  believe 
Sir  Toby  when  he  cried:  'Look,  where  the  youngest  \vren  of 
nine  comes.'  Shakespeare  uses  the  tiny,  pitiful  speck  of  color 
that  the  wren  sees  by  for  a  famous  ai.d  very  beautiful  simile: 
Imogen  when  she  believes  that  she  sees  the  dead  body  of  Posl- 
liumus,  cries — 


"Bii-ds  of  prey,  as  befitted  an  age  that  still  flew  the  falcon, 
are  often  mentioned.  A  curious  touch  of  technical  knowledge 
comes  up  in  'Troilus  and  Cressida'  (iii,  2).  Paitdants  is  en- 
com-aging  the  wooing,  and  says:  'Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts 
out  ere  I  i)art  you.  The  falcon  as  the, tercel,  for  all  the  ducks 
i'  the  river.'  In  falcom-y  ["the  word  'falcon'  is  only  used  for  the 
female,  while  the  tercel  is  the  male  falcon.  In  the  'Merry 
Wives'  we  have  another  technical  term  of  the  same  sport.  I'agc 
says:  'I  do  invito  you  to-morrow  moining  to  my  house  to  break- 
fast; after,  we'U  a  birding  together;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the 
bush.'  In  falconry  the  hawk  is  a  bird  of  prey  with  'rounded 
wings,  shorter  than  a  falcon's.'  But  the  word  'falcon'  when  not 
used  technically  simply  means  a  bird  of  prey,  as  in  'So  do^■es 
do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons'  (111,  "Henry  VI.,"  i,  4)." 

When  Hamlet  welcomes  Guildenslcrn  and  Rosencranlz,  but 
cautions  them  that  he  is  "but  mad  north-northwest,"  and 
"when  the  wind  is  southerly"  he  knows  "a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw," he  gave  the  critic-carpenters  and  bii*d-fauciers  something 
to  quarrel  over.     Mr.  Clarkin  attempts  to  settle  the  word  for  us: 

"Spelling  in  Shakespeare's  time  having  reached  only  the 
modern  high-school-graduate  degree  of  standardization  and 
l)erfection,  he  frequently  spelled  the  same  word  several  ways. 
In  the  'Hamlet'  period  word-reproseiUalion  continued  to  Ih> 
occasionally    phonetic,    altho    the    Norman    scribes    introduced 
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Continental  frills.  There  is  a  curious  and  large  bibliography 
relating  to  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  'handsaw.'  Ingenious 
and  labored  are  the  interpretations.  Now  the  scientists  have 
settled  down  to  the  simple  explanation  that  when  he  wrote 
'handsaw'  he  had  not  in  mind  a  carpentry-tool  not  j-et  fash- 
ioned, but  was  spelling  from  the  sound  of  some  cultivated 
English  voice  endeavoring  to  say  'hernshaw'  or  'hennshaw.' 
English  always  has  been  difficult  for  the  English,  or  else  it  has 
come  so  easily  that  they  frolic  with  it,  filling  the  difference  be- 
tween spelling  and  pronunciation  full  of  quaint  surprizes.  Grad- 
ually they  dropt  'hennshaw'  and  'hcrnsliaw'  and  'hern'  for  an 
old  High-German  derivative — 'heron.'  Thus  the  Avay  was  cleared 
for  Mr.  Disston,  of  Pennsyh^ania,  to  de^-elop  a  real  handsaw 
. — 'hand'  meaning  'hand'  and 
'  saw '  meaning  '  saw '  —  since 
^\^hich  time  the  bibliography  of 
'  handsaw '  reduced  itself  to  hard- 
ware catalogs.  The  museum 
scientists  accept  the  dictum  of 
Harting:  '"Handsaw"  should 
have  been  "hernshaw,"  the  old 
name  for  the  heron.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  knows  a  hawk 
from  a  heron  when  he  sees  it, 
tho  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive two  birds  more  unlike  in 
appearance.  HamleVs  state- 
ment, then,  is  simply  to  the  efl'eet 
thatheonlyfeignedmadnesswhen 
it  suited  his  piu-pose.  At  other 
limes  he  could  outwit  the  many . ' ' ' 

The  museum  authorities  here 
aUuded  to  are  those  connected 
•with  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  where  an 
exhibit  of  Shakespearian  birds 
has  been  assembled  from  the 
various  collections  of  Enghsh 
and  American  birds.  Any  ama- 
teiu*  who  wishes  to  proceed  to- 
ward a  collection  for  himself 
may  take  this  as  a  guide: 

' '  Of  the  Shakespeare  birds,  we 
know  in  America  the  blackbii'd,  raven,  Enghsh  sparrow,  falcon, 
partridge,  quail,  heron,  owl,  swaUow,  robin,  hawk,  mallard, 
golden  eagle.  The  English  redbreast  robin  is  much  smaller 
than  the  American  robin  redbreast.  The  English  heron  (once 
hennshaw)  from  the  museum  collection  is  very  Hke  the  great  blue 
heron  of  the  Florida  swamps.  Its  markings  are  white,  black, 
and  drab.  An  exquisite  specimen  of  barn-owl  arrayed  in  the 
browns  of  a  night-moth  illustrates  the  line  in  act  ii  of  'Mac- 
beth': 'Hark!  Peace!  It  was  the  owl  that  screeched.'  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  set  up  the  exhibit,  adds  that  magpies  are  also 
found  in  America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
chough  mentioned  in  'King  Lear,'  formerly  fond  of  the  Devon 
cliifs,  is  much  Uke  our  American  crow,  but  smaller,  with  slender, 
eiirved  red  bill  and  red  feet 

"In  the  school-readers  which  are  (or  were)  used  in  New 
England  appeared  reference  to  ravens,  nightingales,  jackdaws, 
choughs,  lapwings.  It  took  years  and  travel  for  children 
receiving  stich  instruction  to  arrive  at  a  comprehending  vision 
of  the  real  thing.  One  remembers  lying  behind  a  stone  wall 
watching  through  the  crevices  the  crows  in  a  corn-field  and 
puzzling  why  they  did  not  act  and  chatter  like  the  jackdaws  of 
school-literature,  which  they  so  much  resembled.  Men  at  tho 
exhibit  hang  around  and  finally  salute  one  another,  and  one  of 
them  yesterday  soliloquized  in  the  manner  of  an  actor:  'Do 
you  know,  I  never  before  was  shown  what  a  dive-dapper  Avas. 
And  the  chough — the  chough  has  lain  unvisuaUzed  in  memory. 
It  bothered  me  whenever  I  saw  or  spoke  the  name — I  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  a  hawk,  or  a  handsaw,  or  a  sort  of  bat. 
It  seems  it  is  just  a  crow  with  red  feet  and  bill.  And  the  lap- 
wing. That,  I  thoiight  of  as  an  insect.  You  see,  it  has  knees 
and.  can  run  fast,  and  has  a  topknot  like  a  falcon  with  his  hood 
on.  The  nightingale  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  I  had 
heard  it  in  other  latitudes,  but  I  had  never  seen  it.  Look! 
No  such  chest-measurement  there  as  usually  belongs  to  a  jirima 
donna.  Observe  the  raven.  Where  is  the  excuse  for  the  term 
"  raven  blackness"  ?  This  bird  is  a  shining  dark  Brown.  The 
crow  and  the  rook  and  the  jackdaw  are  truly  raven-black.'  " 


O.   HENRY  UNKNOWN  IN   FRANCE 

A  NATION  that  loves  the  light  touch  of  Maupassant  should 
/-\^  know  0.  Hem-y,  but  the  French  have  yet  to  hear  of 
-*-  -^  him,  according  to  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton.  People 
enough  here  mention  him  in  the  same  breath  -with  France's 
great  short-story  writer,  and  probably  believe  he  was  as  good 
an  artist  in  deaUng  with  native  material.  It  is  true,  according 
to  this  correspondent  of  The  Dial  (Chicago),  that  the  Paris 
National  Library  has  on  its  shelves  ten  volumes  of  v,^.  Henry's 
stories,  one  being  contributed  by  the  French  dead-letter  office. 


L 


•THE  CROWS  AND   CHOUGHS  THAT  WING  THE   IMIDWAY  AIR 
SHOW  SCARCE   SO   GROSS  AS  BEETLES." 

Tho  jacjidaw  (on  the  reader's  left)  is  a  European  bird  similar  to  the  Amcricau  crow.  This,  with  his 
companion,  the  chough  (on  the  right),  helps  to  make  clear  the  impression  of  dizzy  height  that  Shakespeare 
wished  to  convey  in  the  lines  spoken  by  Edgar  in  "  King  Lear." 


For  some  reason  INIr.  Stanton  doubts  the  correctness  of  the 
assurance  given  him  that  the  library  bought  the  other  nine. 
He  writes: 

"When  I  exprest  siu-prize  that  the  very  limited  resources  of 
this  institution  should  be  spent  on  an  author  so  little  appreciated, 
one  of  the  librarians  made  this  reply:  'If  O.  Henry  is  rot  very 
weU  kno-WTi  in  France,  he  deserves  to  be.  We  saw  in  tho 
"Encyclopedia  Britanniea,"  which  contains  annual  supple- 
ments of  literary  criticisms,  that  this  author  stood  very  high 
in  America.  So  we  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  enrich 
oiu-  collections  by  adding  thereto  his  works;  hence  these  pur- 
chases.' But  lest  my  own  observations  should  be  at  fault,  I 
have  turned  to  several  of  my  JVench  literary  friends,  and  I  find 
that  theu"  opinion  on  tliis  matter  agrees  exactly  with  my  own. 
Thus,  M.  Schalck  de  la  Faverie,  of  the  National  Library,  says: 
'As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  author  is  unkno-mi  in  FVance';  while 
]\I.  Henry  D.  Davray,  the  critic  for  English  books  of  the  Mercurc 
de  France,  is  even  more  pronounced  in  his  statement:  'I  do  not 
know  anything  about  O.  Henry,  have  never  seen  any  studj^  of 
his  work,  or  heard  of  any  of  his  stories  being  translated  into  our 
language.'  The  National  Library  also  records  the  fact  that 
none  of  'O.  Henry's'  stories  has  been  translated  and  published 
in  book-form  in  France.  I  say  translated  and  published,  for  I 
chance  to  know  that  one  has  been  translated;  and  herebj-  hangs 
a  rather  curious  tale. 

"Tlie  French  translation-rights  of  ']Mr.  Valentine's  New  Pro- 
fession,' first  printed  in  September,  190o,  in  The  Lotidnn  Maga- 
zine, were  sold  in  June,  1909,  to  Mr.  A.  Foulcher,  a  French  civil 
engineer  -with  literary  tastes  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
language,  who  is  now  in  the  Army.  He  AVTites  me  as  follows  from 
Lyons,  where  he  is  at  present  stationed: 

"'"Mr.  Valentine's  New  Profession,"  the  only  thing  of  O. 
Henry's  I  ever  translated,  has  a  rather  queer  history,  in  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  several  periodicals, 
all  of  which  declined  it.  But  it  suited  tlie  taste  of  a  clever 
but  not  overscrupulous  well-known  writer  who  made  a  scenic 
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adaptation  of  it,  of  course  "without  my  consent  or  even  knowledge; 
so  that  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  entering  by  chance  the  Vaude- 
ville one  fine  e\ening,  I  had  the  pleasiu-e  of  assisting  at  the 
performance  of  JNIr.  Valentine's  feats,  in  which,  of  course,  I  found 
neither  glory  nor  profits.  Mr.  Valentine  had  once  more  changed 
his  name,  but  he  was  the  same  man  and  played  the  same  trick 
on  the  safe.'"  

THE  DRAMA   OF  A  WAR-TIME   SEASON 

IT  WAS  PREDICTED  that  the  war  would  throw  us  back 
upon  our  own  dramatic  resources,  and  the  record  of  the 
closing  season  not  only  proves  this  true  but  shows  that 
some  good  comes  to  us  from  the  stress  of  circumstances.  We 
have  had  few  importations,  and,  depending  upon  oiu"  "native 


SHAKESPEARIAN  BIRDS  ALIKE   IN  COURAGE. 

OsPREY  (on  the  left).  "  I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome  as  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  by 
sovereignty  of  nature." — Coriolanus.  When  (on  the  right).  "The  poor  wren,  the  most  diminu- 
tive of  birds,  will  fight,  her  young  ones  in  the  nest,  against  the  owl." — Macbeth. 


resources  for  our  dramatic  fare,"   it  is   "highly   significant," 

thinks  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton,  the  dramatic  critic,  that  we  have  made 

out  so  well.    We  haven't  produced  a  "Justice"  of  our  own,  nor 

a  "Major  Barbara,"  the  Shaw  play  that  made  the  repertory 

season  of  Miss  Grace.  George  so  successful.     But  Mr.  Eaton 

thinks  we  may  plume  ourselves  somewhat  on  "The  Unehastened 

Woman,"  "The  Great  Lover,"  "The  Boomerang,"  and  "The 

Cinderella  Man,"  while  we  should  include  in  our  list  of  things 

to  be  grateful  for  the  Washington  Square  plays,   "the  witty 

and   amusing   burlesque   of    the    Cohan    Review,"    the    "vivid 

acting  of  Mrs.  Fiske,"  and    the  Shakespearian  productions  by 

Tree  and  Hackett.     It  is  noticeable  that  these  successful  plays 

are  aU  far  enough  away  from  war  as  a  subject,  tho  this  matter 

has  not  been  entirely  ignored  on  our  stage.     With  a  sigh  of 

gratitude,  Mr.  Eaton  notes  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  that  the 

movies  have  failed  to  kill  the  spoken  drama,  and  he  even  finds 

that  by  reducing  the  number  of  theaters  they  have  "increased  the 

relative  number  of  good  plays."     Moreover,  "the  great  exodus 

of  stage  stars  to  Los  Angeles  has  actually  resulted  not  so  much 

in  a  dearth  of  actors  as  a  siirvival  for  the  spoken  stage  of  the 

actors  with  the  keenest  devotion  to  their  art."     Mr.   Eaton 

'J 

proceeds  in  a  swift  survey: 

"Artistically,  the  outstanding  features  of  the  season  were  the 


excellent  production  of  Louis  Anspacher's  play, '  The  Unehastened 
Woman,'  which  carries  on  the  tradition  of  Clyde  Fitch;  the 
establishment  by  Grace  George  of  a  repertory  theater  where 
liigh  comedy  is  acted  (unfortunately,  only  such  comedy  as  con- 
tains a  leading  role  adapted  to  Miss  George's  somewhat  limited 
range);  the  successful  estabhshment  on  a  paying  professional 
basis  of  the  Washington  Square  Flayers'  experimental  and 
radical  theater  (our  vers  libre  of  the  stage);  and,  finally,  the 
unpredictable  and  great  popular  success  of  Galsworthy's  powerful 
and  searching  modern  realistic  tragedy,  'Justice,'  recently 
produced  by  John  D.  WilUams  with  John  Barrymore  and  a 
splendid  cast.  It  is  a  fact  that  seven  different  theaters  refused 
to  book  this  play,  predicting  only  failiu-e  for  it,  and  the  joke  is 
now  certainly  on  them.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  Mr.  Williams's  courage  and  faith. 
He  is  just  starting  out  as  a  manager,  and  he  might  so  easily 

and  excusably  have  given  up  the  fight 
for  this  play.  But  he  didn't.  He  stuck 
to  his  guns  till  he  finally  secured  the 
Candler  Theater — and  now  he  sits  back 
and  watches  the  line  at  the  box-office, 
and  beUeves  the  public  aren't  such 
fools  as  they  are  painted. 

"In  addition  to  the  production  of 
'  The  Unehastened  Woman,'  several  good 
productions  were  made  this  winter  of 
interesting  native  plays,  tho  none  of 
the  plays  was  on  the  whole  quite  so 
good  as  Mr.  Anspacher's.  The  most 
successful,  from  the  financial  standpoint, 
was  undoubtedly  WineheU  Smith  and 
Victor  Mapes's  comedy,  'The  Boomer- 
ang,' produced  by  Mr.  Belasco.  It  has 
run  aU  the  season,  and  is  still  playing  to 
packed  houses.  Nor  is  its  success  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  This  little  comedy 
^  is  bright,  entertaining,  clean  as  a  whistle, 

^'^■^l^  sufficiently  sentimental,  and,  above  all, 

^HP"  acted  with  complete  surface  illusion  of 

«Hi  reality.     It  is  worth  doing,  and  it  is 

A  done  supremely  well. 

"Another  excellent  native  comedy 
is  'The  Great  Lover,'  in  which  Leo 
Ditriehstein  plays  the  part  of  a  popular 
and  amorous  operatic  hero.  This,  too, 
is  capitally  acted,  and  deserves  its  suc- 
cess. Sam  Forrest,  of  the  Cohan  and 
Harris  forces,  staged  it.  We  mention 
this  fact  because  this  winter  has  demon- 
strated how  much  success  depends  up- 
on good  stage-directing.  'Justice'  was 
staged  by  B.  Idyn  Payne;  'The  Boom- 
erang,' by  Belasco;  'The  Great  Lover,' 
by  Sam  Forrest.  And  '  these  three 
men  are  among  our  best  directors. 

"Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  season  was  the  retiuTi  of 
Mrs.  Fiske  in  a  roUicking,  fantastic  Comedy  role,  in  'Erstwhile 
Susan,'  the  sort  of  role  only  she  can  play  and  make  it  seem 
something  higher  than  farce.    Mr.  Williams  was  also  responsible 

for  bringing  her  back,  as  he  was  for  'Justice.' 

"To  balance  the  stark  realism  of  'Justice,'  we  have  the  sugar- 
coated  romance  of  'The  Cinderella  Man'  (by  the  Philadelphian, 
Edwin  Childs  Carpenter),  well  acted,  especially  by  Shelley  Hull 
in  the  title-part,  and  very  popular.  We  had  this  winter  a  fine 
production  of  'The  Weavers,'  Hauptmann's  great  naturalistic 
masterpiece;  and  to  balance  that,  we  had  Hackett's  production 
of  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  with.  Tom  Wise  as  Fahtaff, 
staged  in  the  new  manner,  and  still  selling  out  when,  iinfortu- 
nately,  Mr.  Wise  had  to  go  to  another  play  and  nobody  could 
be  found  capable  of  taking  his  place.  ^Mention  of  four  such 
plays  in  a  paragraph,  all  of  them  popular,  should  certainly 
show  that  we  have  not  suffered  for  want  of  variety,  nor  failed 
in  catholic  appreciation." 

From  the  Smart  Set  point  of  -view  the  list  is  too  long  and  the 
praise  too  enthusiastic.  Indeed,  the  exacting  critic  of  that 
magazine,  Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan,  doubts  if,  in  the  last 
half-dozen  years,  "there  have  been  more  than  five  or  six  plays 
out  of  all  the  many  hundred  odd  presented  in  each  season  that 
have  merited  approval  by  the  critic  seriously  interested  in  the 
drama."    He  finds  it  small  wonder  that  some  half  dozen  of  his 
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fellow  critics  have  ceased  to  take  the  theater  "as  anything  but 
a  low  joke."  His  ^■iew  is  bolstered  up  by  a  declaration  quoted 
from  Mr.  George  Tyler,  the  manager,  '"that  never  in  tlie  histoiy 
of  the  American  theater  has  pubUc  taste  been  at  anj-thing  hke 
the  low  ebb  it  is  at  present."  "And  never  as  a  consequence," 
he  is  reported  as  saj-ing,  "has  the  general  grade  of  dramatic 
fare  been  of  so  mean  a  caliber.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  there  are  to-day  a  mere  handful  of  producers  and  managers 
who  are  interested  in  the  theater,  who  love  the  theater,  who 
respect  the  theater."  By  a  process  of  elimination  and  quali- 
fication Mr.  Nathan  arrives  at  results  in  part  coincident  ^^^th 
Mr.  Eaton: 

"Excepting  'Fair  and  Warmer,'  an  excellent  farcical  enter- 
tainment; 'The  Boomerang,'  a  trivial  but  highly  amusing  little 
thing;  a  dramatization  of  'Treasure  Island'  and  of  the  'Potash 
&  Perlmutter'  stories  (all  somewhat  strictly  removed  from 
contemplative  criticism),  and  such  pieces  as  'Major  Barbara,' 
'Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion,'  'The  Weavers,'  'The  New 
York  Idea,'  etc.,  all  of  which  have  already  long  been  intimately 
familiar  to  the  critic  of  drama,  what  is  the  number  of  plays  pre- 
sented in  New  York  during  the  entire  season  of  1915-191G  worth 
a  moment's  time  or  serious  consideration  by  the  sort  of  man 
who  doesn't  buy  his  neckwear  in  a  grocery-store?  Probably 
five — and  two  of  the  five  little  things  in  one  act.  These  five: 
Galsworthy's  'Justice,'  Brighouse's  'Hobson's  Choice,'  and  Bal- 
lard's 'Young  America' — wth  the  one-actors,  'The  Clod,'  by 
Lewis  Beach  and  Donal  Hamilton  Haines,  and  Philip  Moeller's 
'Helena's  Husband,'  both  the  latter  exhibited  by  amateurs  in  the 
Bandbox  Theater. 

"Besides  these,  what  else? 

' '  Saving  a  piece  or  two  with  an  interesting  and  very  lonesome 
character  or  an  interesting  and  equally  lonesome  scene,  a  vasty 
panorama  of  'What  Money  Can't  Buys,'  'Moonlight  Marys,' 
'Kings  of  Nowhere,'  'Margaret  SchiUers,'  'Greatest  Nations,' 
'The  Chiefs,'  'Ware  Cases;'  'Eternal  Magdalenes,'  'Mrs. 
McChesneys,'  'Mark  of  the  Beasts,'  'Sherman  Was  Rights,' 
'Two  Virtues,'  'Houses  of  Glass,'  'Roads  to  Happiness,'  'Some 
Babys,'  'Mr.  Myd's  Mysteries,'  'Cousin  Lucys,'  'Under 
Fires.' " 


THE   MODERN   BACH 

FIFTY  YEARS  FROM  NOW  a  concert-program  might 
be  made  up  of  Richard  Strauss's  "Sinfonia  Domestica" 
and  Max  Reger's  "Hiller  Variations,"  and  "shed  more 
light  on  the  character  of  our  time  than  thick  volumes  of  his- 
torical data."  Thus  writes  an  enthusiast  on  the  art  of  Reger, 
the  German  composer,  whose  death  has  just  been  announced. 
His  music  was  "a  mighty  mountain  brook,"  says  the  German 
monographist,  a  certain  Mr.  Hahemann;  but  he  "viTote  works 
"of  a  nature  far  too  serious  ever  to  become  really  popular," 
as  Musical  America  (New  York)  adds.  He  was  called  "the 
modern  Bach,"  and  won  the  title  by  taking  that  master  as  a 
model.  "He  was  a  musician  of  strongly  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, a  contrapuntist  of  the  highest  type."  Ten  years  ago 
he  was  "the  bogj'-man"  of  music,  says  the  New  York  Globe. 
But  his  terrors  are  forgotten  in  Arnold  Schoenberg.  Richard 
Strauss  was  stiU  an  idtra-modern,  says  this  commentator,  when 
'"Max  Reger  loomed  a  new  menace,  learned,  intricate,  perplex- 
ing, sinister  in  his  unlovely  art  of  dissonance."  Since  him, 
however,  Zandonai  and  Stravinsky  and  Schoenberg  and  Leo 
Ornstein  have  come  along,  and  Max  Reger  has  been  diminishing 
as  a  menace;  and  yet  aU  in  so  brief  a  space  that  he  died  at 
forty-three.  The  Boston  Transcript  passes  on  to  us  the  analysis 
of  this  composer  from  Hahemann's  pen: 

'Because  Reger  as  a  boy  trained  himself  in  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven  ...  he  evolved  for  himself  a  style  quite  different 
from  that  of  his  generation.  .  ,  .  What  he  has  to  say,  however, 
is  the  outpoiu'ing  of  our  own  time.  He  can  be  understood  only 
as  a  phenomenon,  which  is  in  every  i)hase  bound  to  oiu*  i)resont 
age.  .  .  .  Everything  which  we  regard  as  representative  of  the 
modern  idea  we  find  in  Reger,  only  it  is  exprest  in  a  technique 
different  from  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Reger,  too, 
wTites  individual  music;   he,  too,  seeks  for  subtle  expression  of 


feeling;  indeed,  he  refines  his  methods  to  the  extremest  details, 
and  brings  color  into  play.  But  he  does  this  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  which  has  sprung  from  the  neo-German 
school.     He  is  after  something  quite  different. 

"Reger  does  not  wish  to  portraj^  anything,  to  give  images;  he 
composes  no  descriptive  music  to  an  action  wliich  we  are  to 
follow  in  our  minds;  he  merely  seeks  to  reflect  feeling  by  musical 
means.  With  his  themes  he  gives  us  no  tonal  symbols  which 
Ave  are  to  connoft  with  people  or  idca^,  and  ho  docs  not  dovdoj) 


MAX  REGER, 

The  musical  ••hogy-man  "  of  ton  years  ago.  out-bogied  by  successors 
like  vSchoenlierg  and  Stravinsky. 


themes  according  to  the  principle  of  dramatic  and  psychologic 
variation,  but  he  follows  the  lines  which  were  laid  out  by  the 
classic  school.  Yet  he  usually  conceives  these  themes  so  that 
they  are  more  flexible  than  the  classic,  and  so  that  he  can  say 
subtler  things  with  them.  And  he  likes  to  ])ut  in  i)lace  of  the 
formally  restricted  strophic  tune  the  freely  molded  declamatory 
melody  which  we  may  call  musi(?al  prose;  this  type  shows  him 
the  way  to  an  art  of  expn^ssing  delicate  shifts  and  subtleties 
in  wliich  he  shows  himself  the  true  child  of  our  time." 

The  past  season  has  made  us  really  acquainted  with  Stravin- 
sky in  the  work  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  and  the  future  doubtless 
has  other  and  greater  terrors  than  those  surmounted  in  the  past. 
As  the  writer  in  The  Globe  observes: 

"One  after  another  these  mak(>rs  of  dissonance,  these  terrific 
innovators,  these  uncrowned  kings  of  uumusic,  pass  the  scei)ter 
on.  None  of  them  reigns  for  long.  Once  it  was  Mozart;  once 
it  was  Beethoven;  Richard  Wagner  reigntnl  till  dethroned  l)y 
Richard  Strauss;  then  came  Debussy,  Reger,  Schoeiil)erg, 
and  ho  they  go.  A  great  fuss  is  made  about  the  sins  of  each 
until  of  a  sudden  some  one  correlates  his  work  as  an  entirety  to 
nmsic  as  the  world  has  known  it  before.  Tlien  it  must  stand 
the  universal  test — the  intrinsic  genius  that  is  in  it.  Forms  and 
manners  change;  genius  is  eternal.  In  its  essence  the  case  of 
Max  Reger  is  tlie  case  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  but  Bach  has 
.stood  the  test  immeasurably  better." 


METHODIST   MESSAGE   TO   ORGANIZED   LABOR 


PRACTICALLY  TWO  SESSIONS  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Saratoga, 
were  taken  uj)  in  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  question  of  the  "open  shop."  The  final  vote 
did  not  aline  the  Church  against  organized  labor,  neither  did 
it  stand  whole-heartedly  ^\ith  it.       It   set  up  for  itself  in  the 


world  of  toilers  to  drift  away.  Wo  to  it  if  it  does  not  give  to 
that  group  the  strong,  practical  help  and  sympathy  that  will 
enable  it  to  lead  the  world  of  labor  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  a  small  thing  in  this  report,  brethren,  and  Ave  shall  go 
far  beyond  tliis  before  many  years  have  passed.  For  eight 
years  1  have  striven  to  get  this  thing  enforced  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  because  I  believed  it  was  the  first  practical 
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conduct  of  its  pubUsliing  enter- 
prises the  principle  of  sympathy 
mth  organized  labor,  and  thus 
established  a  historical  precedent 
in  the  matter  of  the  policy  of  a 
world  -  wide  Church  as  an  em- 
ployer The  debate  that  brought 
about  the  decision  was  one  of  tlie 
most  heated  of  the  month's  session 
of  this  general  Methodist  body. 
The  eflfort  made  by  those  intro- 
ducing the  resolution  —  a  group 
headed  by  Chancellor  Day,  of 
Syracuse  University — was  in  effect 
a  recommendation  to  commit  the 
Church  to  the  policy  of  the  "pref- 
erential shop."  The  high-water 
mark  in   the   discussion,  according 

to  reports  in  the  daily  press,  was  reached  when  a  lay  delegate, 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Arter,  of  Cleveland,  a  capitalist,  said  that  "mur- 
der, robbery,  theft — every  crime  in  the  catalog — had  been  com- 
mitted by  members  of  the  class  of  workers  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  asked  to  aline 
themselves."  The  speech  was  interrupted  with  cries  of  "No! 
No!"  and  one  delegate  declared  that  "from  the  platform  of  this 
Methodist  Conference  a  man  is  charging  a  wliole  class  with 
murder,  and  it  is  out  of  order."  The  presiding  bishop  then  ruled 
that  the  language  had  been  "unfortunate."  The  Rev.  Harry 
F.  Ward,  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation  of  Social 
Service,  in  heading  the  fight  for  the  recognition  of  organized 
workers,  "warned  the  Church  agomst  permitting  the  thinking 
class  of  organized  toilers  to  drift  away  from  it,"  saying: 

'The  world  of  toil  is  becoming  a  thinking  world,  and  wo  be 
to   Ihe  Church  and  to  Christianity  if  it  permits  that  thinking 
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stej)  in  Christianizing  the  industrial 
world.  For  that  reason  I  ask  you 
to  adopt  it." 

Dr.  Ward  reminded  the  confer- 
ence of  the  20,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States,  counting  the 
families,  who  are  connected  Anth 
organized  labor.     Then: 

"What  we  do  or  do  not  do  here 
to-(hiy  will  hinder  or  Jielp  the  access 
of  the  Gospel  to  that  group,  the 
largest  imevangelized  group  in  this 
country.  On  neither  of  those 
grounds,  however,  would  I  rest 
my  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
this  general  principle,  but  solely 
and  simply  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
lice,  simple  justice,  and  justice 
first  to  ourselves.  I  rest  my  argu- 
ment on  the  ground  of  justice  to 
that  little  group  in  our  own  (^liurch  that  is  fighting  the  battle 
of  (Christianity  on  the  hardest  firing-line  that  1  know  of.  I  say 
to  you  that  when  men  who  are  our  si)iritual  kin,  blood  of  our 
l>]o()d  si)iritually,  members  of  our  Church,  are  fighting  that 
battle  for  us  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  benevolent  neu- 
trality is  not  good  enough  for  me. 

"The  Metliodist  (^hurch  can  not  nuike  or  hold  the  standards 
of  «>mpl<)ymont  in  tlio  business  in  which  it  operates.  They  can 
only  l)e  made  and  held  by  an  organization  of  labor  that  is 
strong  cnougli  to  make  them  and  hohi  them  there.  It  is  a 
reproach  ui)on  us  if  we  decline  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
organization  that  can  make  the  standards  and  hold  tl;em  (here 
against  the  encroachments  of  caiiital.  Tuon  whom  we  can  not 
convert  and  can  not  inthience  (hrougli  our  churclies. 

"I  stand  liere  to  pl<jad  for  justice  to  the  unorganized  man, 
for  the  organized  grou])  is  the  final  and  only  protection  of  th»> 
unorganized  men  against  the  absolute  l)reakdown  of  tlie  wh<)I(> 
system.  1  say  to  you  that  tlie  Church  can  not  help  the  un- 
organized man  in  a  belter  way  than  to  strengthen  the  organi- 
zation that  stands  between  him  and  absolute  destruction.     We 
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are  legislatinj;;:  for  to-morrow,  and  not  for  to-day  siini)ly.  The 
world  of  yesterday  Avas  in  the  grip  of  the  fighter;  tlie  world  of 
to-day  is  in  the  grip  of  the  trader,  thinker,  and  organizer,  but 
the  world  of  to-morrow  will  he  in  the  hands  of  the  toiler." 

The  preferential  principle  was  lost  when  the  resolution  reached 
the  voting  stage,  the  delegates  registering  themselves  against 
it  by  a  vote  of  447  to  280.  The  amended  and  adopted  para- 
graph of  the  report,  as  given  by  The  Daily  Christian  Advo- 
cate (Saratoga  Springs),  reads: 

"Since  the  Church  is  itself  a  large  employer  of  labor,  directly 
and  indirectly,  it  must  itself  in  some  way  realize  collective 
bargaining,  either  in  one  of  the  two  forms  which  are  now 
developed  or  some  other  yet  to  be  devised.  A  sound  principle 
to  govern  the  Church  as  an  employer  would  appear  to  be  that 
in  recognition  of  the  price  being  paid  by  organized  labor  to 
improve  conditions  of  industry,  on  account  of  its  general  con- 
tribution to  the  community  welfare,  every  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  work  with  it  in  so  far  as  its  methods  are  just,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  rights  of  unorganized  men  are  not  infringed  upon." 

By  "interpretation"  this  vote  was  taken  to  place  tlie  Church 
"on  record  as  friendly  to  organized  labor,  altho  not  in  position 
at  the  ]n-esent  time  to  give  it  preference  in  employment." 
Dr.  Ward  makes  this  statement,  which  he  declares  is  "a  message 
to  organized  labor": 

"Organized  lalior  did  not  get  from  the  conference  all  that 
a  very  considerable  section  of  the  conference  thought  it  was 
entitled  to.     But  consider  what  it  did  get. 

"Consider  what  it  means  that  for  the  fu'st  time  in  history 
one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  bodies,  with  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  administration  business  upon  it,  should  give  almost 
two  sessions  to  facing  the  needs  of  the  great  world  of  labor. 

"Consider  what  it  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
world-wide  Church  should  decide  what  policj-  it  would  adopt  as 
an  employer  of  labor. 

"As  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
says  to  those  in  charge  of  its  ])ublisliing-hou>es,  its  building- 
operations,  its  offices:  '  You  must  realize  some  form  of  collectiAe 
bargaining;  you  must  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to  co- 
operate with  organized  labor  in  so  far  as  its  demands  are 
just,  and  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  unorganized  labor  are  not 
infringed  upon.' 

"This  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  ought  to  result  in  much 
mutual  benefit  for  both  the  Churcli  and  organized  labor." 


ENGLAND'S  "BULWARK"— The  line  across  France  from 
Dixmude  to  P>ise,  where  the  English  forces  hold,  is  backed  up 
by  a  row  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shelters  that  the  London  Tiimv  calls 
the  "bulwark  of  England."  Some  scores  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
are  making  life  happier  for  the  men,  without  which  they  would 
have  to  spend  many  weary  hours  waiting  out  in  the  cold.  They 
come  in  "covered  with  mud,  as  only  men  in  the  trenches  can  be 
covered,"  many  having  tramped  miles  and  1)ecome  quite  ex- 
hausted. Ai)parently  little  of  the  distinctly  religious  work  of 
this  organization  is  attempted,  outside  of  the  practical  religion 
of  helpfulness.  Tlie  appeal  made  for  funds  to  increase  the 
number  of  shelters  reads  in  this  way: 

"How  great  a  sense  of  satisfaction  it  will  be  to  you  to  know 
that  you  have  done  this  splendid  thing  in  the  (ireat  War! 
How  great  a  matter  of  regret  might  it  be  to  you  in  after  years 
when  you  think  that  you  might  have  done  so  .  .  .  and  did  not  ! 
Your  signature  to  a  check  to-day  will  bring  shelter  and  comfort 
and  happiness  to  thousands  of  the  men  whom  in  all  the  world 
you  most  desire  to  lielp. 

"If  the  men,  tired  and  mud-stained  from  the  trenches,  could 
knock  at  your  own  door  to-night,  how  quickly  you  would  admit 
them;  how  you  would  stir  the  fire  into  a  cheerful  })laze;  with 
what  eagerness  you  would  provide  the  welcome  meal! 

"Yet  our  brave  fellows  are  not  less  truly  calling  to  you  from 
the  trenches  to  maintain  the  shelt(>rs  which  liaxe  been  of  such 
incalculable  service  to  them.  Only  by  the  sustained  generosity 
of  the  public  at  home  can  this  great  work  of  Christian  service, 
so  deeply  appreciated  by  tlie  men  themselves,  be  extended  and 
maintained." 


WAR'S   TEST   OF   CHRISTIAMTY 

WAR'S  CRUCIBLE  is  testing  Christianity  as  well 
as  the  nations,  and  some  are  asking  whether  the 
universality  of  the  Christian  rehgion  can  be  main- 
tained. Must  we  speak  of  a  German  religion  and  an  English  re- 
ligion, of  an  Oriental  and  an  Occidental  Christianity,  inquires 
Dr.  Abdel  Ross  Wentz  in  The  Lutheran  Quarterly  (Gettysburg). 
These  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  general  problem  of  religion 


V.   M.    C.   A.    SHELTER.S    ALONG    THE    BRITISH  LI  XE.S. 

Besides  these  "  Inihvarks  of  Eti^rlaud  "  (here  are  one  ImiKhcd  odiers  at 
tlie  British  base   and  training-eanips  in  France. 

and  nationality  are  being  discust  everywhere,  but  "more  fully 
and  more  thoroughly"  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else,  partly 
because  Germany  still  habits  State  Churcli  and  i)artly  because 
of  the  ■'idealism  and  deep  inward  nature  of  tlie  Germans." 
Rut  through  a  mistaken  course  of  reasoning,  some  \ery  good 
l)eoi)le  have  begun  to  speak  of  a  "German  Christianity"  and 
to  sing  the  praises  of  "the  German  God,"  and  we  read: 

"Such  religious  e.xclusi\<-ness  would  contradict  one  of  the 
essential  elements  in  the  religion  of  .Icsus  Christ,  namely,  its 
universalism,  and  to  set  uj)  sucli  a  national  religion  would  be  as 
unhistorical  as  to  n>pristiiiati>  tli(>  worship  of  tin-  tribal  and  local 
deities  of  jirimitive  peoples. 

"This  sugg(>stion  to  delimil  Christianity  by  nationalizing  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  monstrous  olTsjiring  of  very  unusual 
circumstances  in  lands  where  religious  and  patriotic  motives  are 
closely  and  unnaturally  interwoven  and  at  a  time  when  war  has 
brought  both  sets  of  emotions  to  a  llood-tide  of  iiassion.     It  is 
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only  a  passing  fancy,  and  many  strong  voices  of  protest  ha\e 
been  raised  to  warn  against  the  danger.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
the  suggestion  could  be  made  at  all  by  serious  men  points  to  a 
truth  that  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  very  essence  of  Christianit.v 
itself,  namely,  its  special  appeal  to  each  and  every  nation,  its 
universal  adaptedness  to  all  peoples  and  all  nationalities. 

"Christianity  is  as  broad  as  the  human  race  and  as  deep 
as  human  nature.  No  race  or  nation  can  monopolize  it  or 
exhaust  its  treasures.  It  is  universal  in  its  essence,  in  its  ap- 
peal, and  in  its  redemptive  pov.er.  It  makes  a  special  appeal 
to  each  particular  nationality.  And  therein  lies  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  absoluteness  and  universality  of  our  religion,  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  enter  into  a  special  relationship  with  each 
distinctive  people  and  can  arouse  and  satisfy  the  deepest  needs 
that  slumber  in  the  soul  of  that  people." 

Yet  the  relation  between  the  religion  of  a  country  and  the 
nationality  of  its  people  is  admitted  bj-  Dr.  Wentz,  who  sees 
a  relation  between  Lutheranism  and  Germanism,  "not  onlj' 
in  theory  but  also  in  history,  not  only  in  principle  but  also 
in  practise,"  and  he  adds: 

"It  was  bound  to  be  brought  forward  by  such  a  war,  for  war 
ahvays  places  tremendous  emphasis  upon  national  feelings  of 
aU  sorts.  Especially  was  it  to  be  expected  in  Germany  in  \-iew 
of  her  comparative  isolation  among  the  nations.  At  a  time  Mke 
this,  when  the  whole  world  is  overwhelmed  with  the  intensity  of 
great  emotions  that  inhere  in  racial  and  national  aspirations,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  land  of  idealism  should  be  stirred  to 
bethink  herself  very  carefully  of  all  her  national  and  racial 
assets,  not  the  least  of  which  is  her  religion. 

"Both  parties  to  the  war  have  called  iipon  God,  the  God  of 
Cliristians,  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Father  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Has  the  God  of  Christians  remained  deaf  to  all 
these  entreaties,  or  has  he  favored  the  one  side  while  declining 
to  help  the  other  side?  Or  can  it  be  that  one  and  the  same  God 
is  fighting  on  both  sides  of  the  battle-lines?  Perhaps  there  is 
another  alternative,  that  God  has  manifested  himself  differently 
to  the  different  sides.  Or,  better  still,  perhaps  God  is  differ- 
ently conceived  and  understood  on  the  different  sides,  and 
perhaps  this  difference  in  conception  and  vision  of  God  is  due 
fundamentally  to  a  difference  in  nationality.  Then,  after  all, 
it  is  only  a  difference  in  the  color  of  their  national  spectacles 
that  makes  both  sides  imagine  that  they  are  being  led  on  by  a 
pillar  of  fire  which  indicates  God's  presence  and  favor." 

Both  groups  of  warring  nations  have  turned  to  the  Bible,  we 
are  reminded,  and  in  it  have  found  "sanction  for  their  conduct 
and  comfort  for  their  distresses."  But  the  Bible  does  not 
sanction  "lying,  theft,  and  murder,"  nor  does  it  teach  a  "con- 
flict of  duties,"  and  the  writer  is  led  to  ask: 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  translations  into  different  languages 
have  reproduced  the  spirit  and  content  of  the  old  book  so  vari- 
ously as  to  lead  millions  of  pious  souls  into  armed  conflict?  Is 
the  spirit  of  the  King  James  translation  so  different  from  that  of 
Dr.  Luther's  translation  that  honest  men  following  the  two 
must  come  into  bloody  encounter  wdth  each  other?  Or  does 
the  trouble  he  dee-per  than  the  language  of  the  Bible?  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  is  Il»t  with  the  Bible  itself,  nor  with  the  trans- 
lators, nor  with  the  languages  of  the  translations,  but  with  the 
interpreters.  Perhaps  the  war  was  precipitated  from  other 
than  reUgious  motives,  and  now  that  the  disaster  is  upon  them 
men  turn  to  their  Bibles  and  there  manage  to  find  confirmation 
of  their  views.  And  it  is  entirely  possible  to  do  this  in  full 
inteUeetual  honesty.  For  this  difference  in  interpretation  is 
due  to  a  difference  in  national  point  of  view.  Thus  again  natiou- 
aUty  furnishes  the  religious  spectacles." 

We  are  reminded  then  of  the  great  revival  of  religious  and 
patriotic  feeling  that  marked  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Both 
manifestations  have  since  subsided,  yet — 

"Everywhere,  quite  naturally,  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  foster  both  of  these  movements  in  popular  feeling — 
the  religious  and  the  patriotic — and  to  conserve  them  for  the 
furthering  of  the  national  cause.  Their  interests  are  generally 
reciprocal.  Where  State-Churchism  still  pre\'ails,  the  two 
movements  easily  go  hand  in  hand,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to 
stimulate  the  one  is  to  augment  the  <  ther.  On  both  sides  of  the 
conflict,  therefore,  the  religious  issues  are  more  or  less  inter- 
woven witli  the  political  issues.  The  writers  and  thinkers  of  a 
nation,  out  of  loyalty  to  the  nation's  cause  and  in  devotion  to  the 
nation's  life,  must  set  forth  by  every  possible  argument   the 


justice  of  their  own  national  cause  and  the  unrighteousness  of 
the  enemy's  cause,  the  complete  superiority  of  their  own  motives 
and  morality  and  form  of  religion  over  that  of  their  enemies. 
And  so  once  again  religion  is  under  the  star  of  nationaUty." 

Nevertheless  the  WTiter  is  careful  to  point  out  that  even 
tho  about  forty  of  the  sixty-eight  million  inhabitants  of  the 
German  Empire  are  Lutherans,  still  Lutheranism  is  "not  wedded 
to  the  national  genius  of  the  Germans."  Most  Lutherans  are 
Germans,  more  than  half  the  Lutherans  in  the  world  are  found 
in  Germany,  and  millions  of  Lutherans  in  other  countries  are 
Germans  of  the  "dispersion."  The  German  language  and  Ger- 
man literature,  to  say  nothing  of  German  ideas,  "predominate" 
among  the  Lutherans,  and  "it  seems,  therefore,  an  easy  step 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lutheranism  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  Teutonic  spirit,  or  at  least  shows  a  distinct  predisposition 
toward  the  German  heart."  But  it  flourishes  even  more  luxu- 
riantly in  nations  outside  the  Empire.  In  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  the  Lutheran  Church  reigns  "not  only  supreme, 
but  almost  unanimously,"  and  in  America  there  are  some 
"so  stout  in  their  Lutheranism"  that  they  regard  Germany  it- 
self, even  in  its  most  Lutheran  parts,  as  "good  soil  for  Lutheran 
missionary'  propaganda."  As  additional  e\idence  that  the 
German  nation  is  not  wedded  to  Lutheranism,  the  writer  re- 
minds us  that  Germany  "admits  Roman  Catholicism  to  her 
bed  and  board  and  bank-account"  with  a  liberality  that  makes 
tliis  Church  a  close  rival  with  Luther's  in  the  graces  of  the 
German  nation  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  we  are  advised  that 
altho  Lutheranism  "first  came  to  light  on  the  genial  soil  of  the 
deep  German  soul,"  it  "can  never  be  the  exclusive  possession 
of  any  particular  race  or  nation,  but  is  applicable  wherever 
there  are  human  souls  capable  of  worshiping  God";  and  Dr. 
Wentz  hints  even  more  strongly  in  his  concluding  paragraph 
that  Lutheranism  is  the  religion  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  unity.     We  read: 

"It  was  no  mere  accident  that  the  epoch-making  book  on 
'  Christian  Liberty  ' — that  splendid  paean  to  personality — came 
from  the  pen  of  the  founders  of  Lutheranism.  Neither  was  it 
an  accident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  general  priesthood  of  believ- 
ers originated  in  Lutheranism.  Both  of  these  ideas  have  en- 
tailed effects  that  have  reached  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Ger- 
many and  have  profoundly  influenced  the  most  varied  forms  of 
human  activity.  The  former  restored  man  to  his  God-given 
dignity.  The  latter  emancipated  thtf  Christian  faith  from  the 
strangling  limitations  of  mediating  priesthood,  of  language 
and  form,  of  times  and  places,  and  ultimately  led  men  forth  to 
cross  the  seas  and  tramp  the  continents  building-new  nations 
and  cultivating  new  enterprises.  This  simply  illustrates  the 
universal  quality  in  Lutheranism." 


THE  WAR'S  WAY  WITH  EVIL-DOERS— That  ineorrigi- 
bihty  is  often  due  only  to  unsuitable  environment  and,  above  aU, 
to  lack  of  proper  discipline  under  conditions  that  require  the 
exercise  of  all  the  available  energy,  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of 
the  present  war.  Tliis  observation  has,  of  course,  been  previ- 
ously made  in  times  of  war,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
the  i)resent,  and  the  New  York  Herald  seems  to  take  a  new- 
hope  in  human  nature  from  the  fact  that  so  much  reformation 
is  effected: 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  made  on  both 
sides  during  the  war  has  been  that  a  number  of  the  young 
men  who  prove  difficult  problems  for  law-abiding  communities 
make  excellent  soldiers.  Even  certain  types  of  psychopaths — 
that  is,  sufferers  from  some  degree  of  mental  disoquilibration — 
have  under  military  discipline  de^•eloped  into  very  valuable 
assets  instead  of  disturbing  factors  for  their  Governments. 

"'The  advonturor.  the  youthful  transgressor,  the  boy  who 
has  fought  school  discipline,  the  young  man  who  has  couie  into 
conflict  w'ith  the  police'  and  who  has  been  in  constant  oppo- 
sition witli  law  and  order,  often  finds  liimself,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  the  Aniericdii  Metiicol  Asso- 
eialion,  entirely  reliable  and  at  peace  with  the  law  and  himself 
when  he  sees  service  at  the  front.  Many  'incorrigibles"  who 
have  been  enlisted  h\nn  institutions  have  made  s|>len(li(l  soldiers." 


m 


VACATION  -  TRIPS  -  IN  -  AMERICA 


I 


THE  American  who  delights  not  in 
travel  is  a  rara  avis.  The  exhilaration 
of  motion,  as  the  scenery  slips  swiftly  by 
while  one  glides  over  the  laud  or  sea,  is 
contentment  indeed.  The  more  one  travels 
the  more  the  travel-germ  becomes  in- 
stilled in  one's  being,  until  the  longing  to 
keep  on  the  mo^e  becomes  a  sort  of 
second  nature.  The  germ  finds  its  most 
fertile  field  in  the  summer  season,  which 
nature  and  custom  have  decreed  as  the 
vacation  period. 

June  is  the  month  when  the  summer 
tourist  sallies  forth.  This  is  the  season 
when  the  enticing  vacation  booklet  super- 
sedes the  dance-program,  when  the  time- 
table and  alluring  literatu^'e,  descriptive 
of  every  conceivable  nook  under  heaven, 
are  as  plentiful  as  locusts  were  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  whole  family  is  alive  to  the 
fact  that  summer  has  come  and  the  time  of 
the  annual  exodus  is  at  hand.  Mother  has 
her  favorite  booklet  laid  fondly  by,  and 
ever  and  anon  casts  longing  eyes  at  the 
photograph  of  some  delectable  spot  whose 
description  and  pictures  have  caught  her 
fancy.  Son  is  broadly  hinting  on  all 
possible  occasions  that  vacation-time  is 
nigh  and  that  a  lively,  full-fledged  resort, 
with  plenty  of  social  acti\-ity,  is  the  ideal 
place  for  the  summer's  outing.  Daughter 
is  suggesting,  mildlj'  or  otherwise,  that  the 
suitable  reward  for  a  year  of  studious 
school  -  work  is  a  strenuous  summer  of 
travel  into  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  father  looks  (  i  askance,  with 
his  hand  on  his  pocket-booK,  while  prepara- 
tions for  the  exodus  proceed,  and  silently 
longs  for  the  cool  trout-stream,  the  inviting 
smf,  or  the  rustic  camp  away  off  in  the 
mountains.  The  family  will,  no  doubt,  hold 
a  conference  and  decide  to  travel,  but  the 
question  is — where?  The  field  is  so  broad 
and  the  opportunities  are  so  varied  that  a 
choice  is  by  no  means  easy. 

Some  Americans  used  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  Europe  being  closed  to  their  mi- 
grations, but  that  class  of  people  learned  a 
few  things  last  year.  The  most  of  Europe 
for  the  past  two  years  might  as  well  have 
been  on  the  planet  Mars  so  far  as  avail- 
abiUty  for  tourist  travel  is  concerned. 
That  fact  led  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
Any  one  who  was  on  the  wing  last  summer 


found  thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
hunting,  like  himself,  for  new  fields  to  con- 
quer. Americans  came  to  reahze  how  wo- 
fuUy  they  had  neglected  then  own  country 
and  what  marvels  are  liidden  away  in  the 
interior  of  this  continent. 

Last  year   the    two   expositions  on   the 
Pacific  Coast  drew  thither  many  thousands 


C'oi>,vi-i^htcil  Ipy  rill    h'ti'il   I'fi.tt'grapliii-  l'uiiii>aiiv. 

ONE  OF  MANY  DIZZY  HEIGHTS  OX  THE  SILVERTON 

STAGE-ROAD  IX   THE  HEART  OF  THE    COLORADO 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   REGION. 

of  summer  travelers.  This  meant  a  trip 
across  the  continent,  with  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  greatest  wonders  in  America. 
Let  no  one  think  that  a  single  trip  across 
the  United  States  exhausted  all  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  long  tour.  The  country  is  so 
large  and  the  opportunities  are  so  vast 
that  plenty  of  variety  still  remains  for  a 
long  joiu-ney  in  any  direction. 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

The  principal  goal  this  summer  no  doubt 
will  again  be  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  several 
reasons.  The  continuation  of  one  of  the 
Expositions  during  1916  will  give  the  op- 


portunity to  many  thousands  who  in  1915 
were  detained  by  financial  or  other  causes. 
A  tour  across  the  continent  possesses  such 
interesting  and  diversified  possibilities  at 
all  times  that  many  will  make  the  exposi- 
tion an  excuse  for  seeing  as  much  of 
America  en  route  as  possible.  Then,  too, 
CaUfornia  has  a  certain  charm  that  lures 
Americans  thither  at  all  times  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

News  that  the  exposition  at  San  Diego 
would  remain  open  until  the  end  of  1916 
was  welcome  to  thousands  who  could  not 
attend  last  year  and  to  many  otkers  who 
wished  to  have  another  look  at  this  ex- 
position before  its  gates  were  finally 
closed.  Exhibits  for  last  year  have  been 
augmented  by  a  number  from  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco, 
notably  the  splendid  exhibits  at  the  Cana- 
dian building  which  proved  so  popular,  and 
also  those  from  Clermany,  Brazil,  Italj-, 
China,  Switzerland,  Holland,  France,  Aus- 
traha,  Tiu-key,  etc. 

The  transcontinental  traveler,  especially 
one  making  the  trip  for  the  first  time,  is 
puzzled  by  the  multipUcity  of  routes,  each 
with  its  special  charm.  Everv'  year  the 
question  becomes  more  complicated.  Last 
year  the  opening  of  the  Panama  C^anal  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  gave  the 
blase  tourist  a  new  route  in  each  direction. 
This  year  the  newly  completed  Canadian 
Northern  Line  adds  still  another  to  the 
possible  routes.  It  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  to  include  all,  or  a  majority  of 
even  the  principal  attractions,  on  one  trip. 
Whether  the  choice  be  made  by  routes  cov- 
ering the  Apache  Trail,  the  Grand  Caflon, 
the  Royal  Gorge,  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  or  Jasper  National  Park — to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  major  attractions  en 
route — should  depend  on  one's  personal 
preferences  and  the  amount  of  time  at  his 
disposal. 

Those  who  delight  in  an  ocean  voyage 
and  had  anticipated  taking  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  will  probably 
be  disappointed,  at  least  if  they  have 
counted  on  the  trip  in  early  summer. 
Powerful  dredges  at  I'anama  are  still  dig- 
ging away  at  the  slides  and,  according  to 
{Continued  on  page  1(559) 
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SCENE  ON  THE  MAINE    COAST — WHITEHEAD,    CUSHING'S    ISLAND, 
FROM  peak's  ISLAND,  NEAR  PORTLAND. 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  SCENE  IN  SWITZERLAND.   BUT  A  VIEW  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE 
YOHO  GLACIER  IN  BRITI.SH  COLUMBIA. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


SIR  RABIXDRANATH  TAG  ORES 
poetry  does  not  ajjpeal  to  all  readers 
accustomed  to  verse  written  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  Occidental  traditions.  But  his 
rise  to  fame  has  liad  two  beneficial  effects 
— it  has  shown  poetry-lovers  in  Europe 
and  America  something  of  the  wealth  of 
romance  that  the  East  has  to  offer,  and 
it  has  encouraged  poets  of  Oriental  birth 
and  Eiu'opean  training  to  try  to  put  their 
emotions  and  imaginings  into  tlie  language 
of  their  new  homes.  To  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Westminslcr  Gazelle,  ]Miss  Sarojini 
Naidu  contributes  this  passionate  plea  for 
her  nati\'e  land — the  land  that  has  given 
so  many  of  its  brave  sons  to  the  British 
forces.  The  lines  tlirob  with  genuine 
emotion,  and  rise  to  a  high  pitch  of  drama 
in  the  second  and  the  final  stanzas. _ 

THE   GIFT  OF  INDIA 

By  Sarojini  Xaidi' 

Is  there  aught  you  need  that  my  hands  withJioId, 

Kich  gift.s  of  raiment  or  grain  or  gold? 

Lo!  I  have  fiung  to  the  East  and  West 

Priceless  treasures  torn  from  my  breast. 

And  yielded  the  sons  of  my  stricken  womb 

To  the  driim-beats  of  duty,  the  sabers  of  doom. 

Gathered  like  pearls  in  tht-ir  alien  graves, 
Silent  tliey  sleep  by  the  Persian  waves; 
Scattered  like  sheUs  on  Egyptian  sands. 
They  lie  with  pale  brows  and  brave,  broken  hands; 
They  are  strewn  like  blossoms  mown  down   by 

chance 
On   the  blood-brown  meadows   of  Flanders  and 

France. 

CUn  ye  measure  the  grief  of  the  tear^  I  weep 

Or  compass  the  wo  of  the  watch  I  keep? 

Or  the  pride  that  thrills  tlirough  m-  heart's  despair 

And  the  hope  that  comforts  the  anguish  of  prayer? 

And  the  far,  sad,  glorious  vision  I  see 

Of  the  torn  red  banners  of  victory? 

AVhen  the  terror  and  tumult  of  hate  shall  cease 
And  life  be  refashioned  on  anvils  of  peace. 
And  yoiu"  love  shall  offer  memorial  thanks 
To  the  comrades  who  fought  in  your  dainitless 

ranks. 
And  you  honor  the  deeds  of  the  dt^athless  ones, 
Remember  the  blood  of  my  martyred  sons! 


Here  is  an  old-fashioned  little  song, 
sincere  and  moving  in  spite  of  the  trite- 
ness of  its  theme.  The  rhythm  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  thought,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  "little"  is  most  effective.  We  take 
it  from  "Songs  of  the  World- War" 
(Cecil  Palmer  &  Hayward). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MEMORIES 

By  a.  St.  John  Aucock 

There's  a  little  house  in  a  little  street  ■ 

A  little  way  from  the  sea, 
And,  O,  when  I'm  weary  of  all  the  world 

It's  there  that  I  fain  would  })e! 

For  the  world  is  ftUl  of  sorrow  and  cartf. 

And  the  darkness  lies  befor(>; 
And  the  little  house  is  full  of  tlie  dreams 

That  w3re  ours,  but  are  oiu-s  no  moi-e. 

In  the  little  street,  in  the  long  ago, 

In  the  little  house  by  the  sea, 
We  dreamed  of  the  days  that  have  liud  no  dawn. 

Of  the  years  that  shall  never  be. 

But  you  were  young,  and  I  was  young. 

And  we  dreamed  and  had  no  care; 
And  dearer  and  better  than  lif(^  lias  ))(>cn 

Were  the  dreams  that  came  lo  us  tliere. 


And  so  when  I'm  weary  of  all  the  world. 

Of  it«  sordid  hopes  and  its  pain, 
I  tliiiik  of  the  little  house  that  was  ours. 

And  sigh  to  be  there  again. 

'Twere  Heaven  enough  if  we  found  our  dreams, 

And  dreamed  tliciii  again,  maybe. 
In  the  little  house  m  the  little  street 

A  little  way  from  the  sea. 

A  young  Hindu  scholar  at  Stanford 
University  is  using  English  verse  to  express 
the  ideas  which  would  find  a  more  suitable 
dress,  perhaps,  in  his  native  Bengali.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  writes  the  preface  for 
his  "Rajani,  Songs  of  the  Night"  (Paul 
FAder  &  Co.),  from  which  we  quote  two 
picturesque  and  colorful  selections.  The 
author  is  more  successful  in  free  verse 
than  in  rime.  He  frequently  shows — as 
in  the  third  stanza  of  the  second  poem 
quoted — a  tendency  to  mistake  assonance 
for  true  rime. 

TARA-BINDU 

By    DilAN    GOPAL    MUKERJI 

As  the  breeze  falls  asleep. 

The  brush  of  sxmset 

Draws  the  rosy  cloud-scape 

On  the  canvas  of  the  sky ; 

The  blue  hiUs  in  repose 

Listen  to  the  pearl  lullaby  of  the  mist. 

A  song  of  dimming  light,  this, 
And  dance  of  shadows  with  silver  feet. 
For  the  joy  of  one  shy  star-maid 
Seeking  hiding  from  the  moon 
Behind  the  emerald  screen  of  the  sea. 

THE  SUN  SINKS 
By  Dh.\n  Gop.\l  Ml  kekji 

The  sim  sinks  into  an  ocean  of  mist ; 

The  trees  .spread  their  green  wings  for  flight : 
A  silence  spreads  over  liill  and  valley ; 

And  a  pale  moon  leads  the  caravan  of  night. 

The  "star-traders"  come  from  the  desert  of  East 
With  their  loads  of  gold  and  silver; 

As  the  breeze,  that  unseen  camel  walks  along. 
Setting  the  golden  western  mists  aquiver. 

The  last  flicker  of  light  fades  awaj'  fast ; 

Comes  darkness,  telling  dewy  beads; 
The  trees,  shadow-like,  melt  into  tlie  sky; 

The  drowsy  West  seeks  to  echo  the  sili-nce  of 
the  East. 

As  his  contribution  to  the  Shakespeare 
Tercentenary,  the  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  written  three 
highly  polished  and  sottorous  stanzas. 
They  are  conventional  in  imagery  and  in 
expression,  but  they  are  deftly  made  and 
ther&  is  much  thought  in  their  narrow 
compass.  They  appeared  in  the  London 
Spectator. 

TO   SHAKESPEARE 

After  Three  Hundred  lV«rs 

By  Sir  Herbkkt  Wahrex 

Sweet  Avon  flows  by  "Street"  and  "Ford," 

Soft  as  she  flowed  of  old ; 
Of  Roman  and  of  Saxon  lord. 

Her  memory  is  cold: 
Nor  keeps  she  any  Briton  fame. 
For  all  her  antique  British  nanu': 
OiK^  worth  alone  slio  honors  yet. 
One  king  she  never  will  forget, 

Tho  centuries  be  told. 

Shakespeare,  thy  heart  and  hope  wore  high. 

When  good  Queen  Hess  was  liold. 
"The  world's  three  corners"  to  defy. 

Force,  fraud,  and  steel,  and  gold! 
Once  more  thy  country  needs  thy  word. 
Re  now  thy  bravo  brain-cliiklren  heard 
Heartening  thy  kinsfolk  yet  again, 
-Vs  with  (|ulck  voice  of  lireatliitig  men, 

Thou  subtlest,  sanest  soul'd! 
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CHICKEf 
BROTH 


T'irst  "aides" 
to  tRe  pRysician 


A     'physician     of 

prominence 

says    of    t  ranco" 

A  merican 

Broths 

"They  are  always  ready 
and  when  desired  w^arm,  take 
but  a  few  moments  to  heat. 
Their  use  does  not  interfere 
with  the  cook  and  the  home 
kitchen.  They  are  carefully 
prepared  in  kitchens  which 
are  under  sanitary  supervi- 
sion, and  are  well  know^n  for 
their  remarkable  cleanliness. 
They  are  of  uniform  strength 
and  known  energy.  There 
is  sufficient  variety  for  all 
palates,  so  as  to  avoid 
monotor     " 

Franco  - 
/Jtnerican 
Broths 

-for  Invalids 
and(iildren 


They  are  agreeable  to  most 
tastes.  They  stimulate  diges- 
tion by  effect  on  the  gusta- 
tory and  olfactory  nerves  and 
on  the  gastric  glands.  They 
are  easily  digested  and  assim- 
ilated. The  soluble  mineral 
salts  are  admirably  propor- 
tioned for  maintaining  energy 
expenditures.  They  are  ex- 
cellent carriersof  other  foods. 

Beef         Chicken         Clam        Mutton 

Fifteen  cents   the   half  pint 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 


y 


THE  FRANCO -AMERICAN 
FOOD  CO. 
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K(>  shall,  in  brighter,  firmer  tinct 

Than  ever  herald  scroild. 
Thy  blazon  shine  with  Britain '.s  linked. 

"First  of  our  bards"  enroUd: 
And  "multitudinous"  as  the  seas. 
From  Thule  to  the  antipodes. 
Thy  wisdom  sway  our  spirit's  coil. 
Tliine  art  assuage  oiu-  Empire's  toil. 

Till  its  last  hour  is  knoU'd! 

The  human  aspect  of  the  war— iiuleed, 
the  human  a.speet  of  e^■erything — always 
appeals  to  Katharine  Tynan.  In  those 
stanzas  (from  The  M' est  minster  Gazetle)  she 
finds  beauty  in  the  very  soul  of  tragedy. 

THE  BROKEN   SOLDIER 

By  Katharine  Ty.va.v 

The  broken  soldier  sings  and  whistles  day  to  dark. 

He's  but  the  renmant  of  a  man.  maimed  and 

half-blind ; 

But  the  soul  they  coidd  not  harm  goes  singing  like 

the  lark. 

Like  the  incarnate  .7oy  that  will  not  be  conlined. 

The  Lady  at  the  Hall  has  given  him  a  light  task: 
He  works  in  the  gardens  as  busy  as  a  bee; 

One   hand    is  but  a  stump  and  his  face  a  pitted 
mask ; 
The  gay  soul  goes  singing  like  a  bird  set  fretr. 

Whistling  and  singing  like  a  linnet  on  wings, 
The  others  stop  to  listen,  leaning  on  the  spade; 

"Whole  men  and  comely;  they  fret  at  little  things. 
The  soul  of  him's  singing  like  a  tlirusli  in  a  ghid;'. 

Hither  and  thither  hopping,  like  robin  on  t  he  grass. 
The  soul  in  the  broken  man  is  tjcautiful  and 
brave ; 
And  while  he  weeds  the  pansies  and  the  briglit 
liours  pass 
The  bird  caught  in  the  cage  whistles  its  .ioyous 
stave. 

In  the  interesting  series  called  "  Tin- 
Little  Books  of  Georgian  Verse."  is  pub- 
lished a  book  by  Theodore  JSIaxnard, 
called  "Latighs  and  Whifts  of  Song."  The 
author  is  a  poet  who,  with  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc  and  IVIr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 
believes  that  "the  main  business  of  our 
time  is  the  resurrection  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  This  conviction  has  inspired  much 
admirable  poetry,  and  it  is  suggested,  Init 
not  directly  stated,  in  the  gracefid  and 
forceful  lines  we  quote  below: 

CECIDIT,  CECIDIT  BABYLON   MAGNA ! 
By  Theodore  >Lii'x.\rd 

The  aimless  business  of  your  feet. 

Your  swinging  wheels  and  piston-rods, 

The  smoke  of  every  sullen  street 

Have  passed  away  with  all  your  gods. 

For  in  a  meadow  far  from  these 
A  hodman  treads  across  the  loam. 

Bearing  his  solid  sanctities 

To  that  strange  altar  called  his  lionio. 

I  watch  the  tall,  sagacious  trees 
Turn  as  the  monks  do,  ever.\-  one; 

The  saplings,  ardent  novice's. 

Turning  with  them  toward  thv  sun, 

That  Monstrance  held  in  God's  strong  liands, 

Burnished  in  amber  and  in  red; 
God,  His  Own  priest,  in  blessing  stands; 

The  earth,  adoring,  bows  her  head. 

The  idols  of  your  market-place, 

Your  high  debates,  where  are  tlie.v  now'^ 

Your  lawj'ers'  clamor  fades  apace — 
.\  bird  is  singing  on  the  bough! 

Three  fragile,  sacramerUal  things 

Endure,  tho  all  your  pomps  shall  i)ass — 

A  butterfly's  immortal  wings, 
A  daisy,  and  a  blade  of  grass. 


ITS  FACE  VALUE  IS  100  PER  CENT 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  is  100  Per  Cent. 
It  is  good  as  gold.  Like  a  government  l)on(l 
or  a  cashier's  check,  it  is  good  any  time  for 
its  FACE  value. 

No  water  is  too  cold  or  too  hard  to  pre- 
vent its  giving  you  a  rich,  creamy,  instanta- 
neous latherthat  stays  moist  and  firm  through 
the  most  leisurely  shave  without  the  need 
of  re-lathering  or  ^'rul)l)ing  in." 

A  25-cent  tube  of  Mennen's  Shavinj; 
Cream  will  declare  daily  dividends  of  shav- 
ing comfort  for  months.  Half  an  inch  will 
soften  the  stiffest  beard  without  smarting 
the  skin — for  it  contains  no  free  caustic. 

Life  is  too  short  to  mess  around  any  longer 
with  the  unsanitary,  quick-drying  lather  of 
mugs;  or  the  feeble,  frothy,  lumpy,  provok- 
ing lather  of  many  shaving  soaps. 

Mennen's  is  the  short-cut  to  the  safe, 
swift,  sensible  shave.  Its  large,  soothing  per- 
centage of  glycerine  saves  the  cost  of  lotions. 
It  leaves  the  face  cool  and  satisfied.  Use 
only  Mennen's  Talcum  for  Men.  Its  neutral 
coloring  makes  it  invisible  after  using. 

Laboratories 
1616  Orange  Street,      Newark,  New  Jersey 

Canad  ian  Factory,  Montreal,  Que. 

Sales  Agents  for  Canada: 

Harold  F.  Rit.hie  &  C.»..Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ontario 
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Udtxibe  clieapelt  binding; 

['i^^hould   like   ro  TOTltinue    the    sale   at  IT^^r   imnr  ^of^nrk\Ar      Vr\ii 


hould  like  ^"^^tinue  the  sale  at 
present  prices  for  a  year,  as  we  had 
planned  to  do.  But  the  war  has  forced  up  the 
cost  of  all  raw  materials  so  high  that  the 
publishers  can  no  longer  supply  sets  for  us  to  sell 
at  the  present  price.  * 

The  enormous  demand  for  the  new  Britannica 

!    in  this  convenient,  attractive  form,  sold  under  a 

""sweeping  guarantee    for    only    $1    down    and 

small   monthly    payments,   is   rapidly   exhausting 

y^the    stock    on    hand    which  was   contracted    for 

before  the  war,  when  costs  were  so  much  lower 

han  they  are  now.     The  entire  set  vsall  be  sent 

lo  you  now  for  only  $  I,  with  our  guarantee  of 

**  satisfaction  or  your  money  back." 

'^fc^^Order  your..^L^^p^l^-present  prices,   bef<x 
the    prices    go    upTWrhe    advance    is'^due    to 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  ^ho  conrrol. 

ow  costs  very  much  more  than  it  did 
efore  t^^^^^^^^^ began.     Some  leathers  cost   75 


er  your  set  now.    You  will  fi| 
an  order  form  in  the  lower  right-hai 
corner  of  this  announcement.     Fill 
and  mailjo-day. 


HE   BRITANNICA  is  a  work 

ou    need.     The    greatest   of   all   refer 
works  in  this  new  edition  consists  of  29  volu 

with  more  than  30,000  pages.     They  co 

44,000,000    words.      The    41.000    articles    are   the 
J  500  experts  chosen  for  their  supreme  fitness 
every    part    of    the    civilized    world.     There    are    abc 
15,000  pictures  and  maps.     An  index  to  the  whole  \v( 
with    500,000  entries  majj^j^  .all  il^^wealth  of  inforn 
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per  cent^iiof^f^nd  others  cannot  be  imported— 
they  are  under  embargo.     So  it  is  with  all  other 
items  in  the  manufacture  of  these  books. 

,  ,,Even    before  June  1 7th    it    will    probably    be 
impossible  for  us  ^<3-3^r1yo"^  ^^  two  bindings^, 
'^^-— those  in  the  most  expensive  leathers,  becajj^ 
there   is   an  embargo   on  these  leathers. 


ow  this  enti^  worlcwill   be  sent  you 
first  Ifcrment  of  only  $fl^And  we  guarai 
yoBpl^pi^lete  satisfaction.   ^^^^11  refund  e) 
cent  ybu  have  paid  if  you  i^iirS^he  book* 
any  reason,  within   three   weeks. 

^  Sears, 

\  SOLE  DISTR 
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WHEM  we  arranged  with  the  publishers  of  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for  the  "Handy  Volume" 
issue,  we  contracted  for  some  sets  printed  on 
standard  book  paper  Hke  that  used  in  school  books  and 
novels,  for  the  especial  use  of  public  libraries  and  schools, 
lach  volume  weighs  a  little  over  3  pounds,  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  India  paper  volume,  and  is  about  twice  as 
thick  (2}4   inches).    We    call   these  sets  "Special  Economy" 

They  cost  less  because  the  paper  is  less  expensive  than   India 


olli&i*  Ainaings 
proportionauyl 


paper — and    you    benefit    by    this    saving.     You   can   buy    the 
"Special  Economy"  set  for  $48  cash,  that    is,    $10.88  less  thare;- 
the  cheapest  India  paper  set — or  for  $1  down  and  17  payments 
of  $3  monthly — $12  less  than  the  set  on  India  paper. 

About  98  per  cent  of  our  sales  have  been  of  sets  printed  on  India 
paper.  But  it  is  much  better  to  buy  this  "  Special  Economy  "  set 
of  the  Britannica  than  not  to  buy  the  new  Britannica  at  all. 
If  wu  have  plenty  of  shelf  room  for  these  thicker  volumes, — 
if  you  want  your  dollars  to  go  just  as  far  as  possible,  buy  the 
"Special  Economy"  set. 


Y^OUR  order  must 

■*-  be    post-marked 

before    7.33   P.   M., 

[June  17th,  if  it  is  to 

>e    accepted   at  the 

yresenj?  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Don't    wait    un 
:htfla 


TO  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO.,  Date 1916 

Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  set  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
"Handy  Volume"  issue: 

India  paj^er,  in  style  of  binding  marked  with  an  X  at 
the  right,  or 

Standard  book  paper,  cloth  binding,  as  marked  with  an  X 
at  the  bottom  of  column  at  the  right. 

I  enclose  $i  as  first  payment  and  agree  to  pay  balance  in 
monthly  payments  as  specified,  beginning  one  month  from  date. 
You  arc  to  give  me  receipt  when  I  ha\e  paid  in  full,  and  then  the 
Enc\clopaedia  becomes  my  propert>'.  You  guarantee  that  I 
may  return  the  books  within  three  weeks  if  I  am  not 
satisfied  and  you  will  send  my  money  back,  including 
shipping  charges  both  ways. 

1  have  always  been  faithful  in  paying  my  obligations,  and 
am  making  this  statement  for  the  pur|)ose  of  inducing  you  to 
grant  me  this  credit  and  to  assure  you  that  you  may  feel  safe 
in  trusting  me  to  pay  as  agreed. 


INDIA  PAPER  SETS 
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□ 


Cloth — 21  payments  of  $3.00  monthly. 
Total.  $64.00.        (Cash  price,  $58.88.) 

□  Full  Brown  Sheep,  Morocco  Grained — 
21  payments  of  $3.50  monthly.  Total, 
$74.50      (Cash  puce,  $68.54.} 

''4  Crushed  Green  Morocco,  Levant 
Grained — 22  payments  of  $4. 00  monthly. 
Total,   $89.00-        (Cash  price,  $81.88.:> 

Full  Crushed  Green  Morocco,  Levant 
Grained — 22  payments  of  $4.50  monthly. 
Total,  $100-00.       tCash   price,  $92-00. 1 

"SPF.CI.'^L    economy"    sets 
{^Printed  on  standard  book  paper) 

□  Cloth — 17  payments  of  $3.00  monthly. 
Total,  $52.00.  (Cash  price,  $48.00.) 
Notb:  More  than  gS%  0/  our  orders  lia-» 
teen /or  sets  printed  on  India  paper . 

The  prices  quoted  above 
are  not  good  after  June  17th.     j 


Name 


Post  t)Iticc_ 


(Sign  yonr  name  here  plainly  and  carefully } 
Street  and  No. 


I24f] 


State. 


ShijipiiiK  pointy 


I  have  been  located  in  this  town  siiue_ 


My  profession,  business  or  occupation  ia. 


NOTE:  To  pay  cash  in  full,  write  only  your  name,  address  and  place  books  are  to  be  sent;  check  on  the  list  above 

nding  you  want;  and  enclose  the  cash  price  there  listed  for  that  binding.  ^       ^,,, 

All  prices  are  (ieured  so  low  that  shipping  charges  cannot  be  prepaid.     India  paper  set  boxed  weighs  less  than  hO  lbs.; 


the  bind 

All  prices  are  (iRured 
"Sijecial  Economy"  set  about  120  lbs 


_.-ipping 

We  have  warehouses  in  12  cities  and  will  ship  your  set  from  the  nearest. 
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For  the  Kin^ 

The  Dish  of  the  Palaces 
Nearly  All  the  World  Over 

**I  was  taken,"  he  writes,  "through  the  Emperor's 
kitchen,  and  what  do  you  suppose?  Why,  there  was 
Quaker  Oats." 

But  in  his  own  kitchen  it  wasn't. 

* 
It's  a  curious  fact.    We  Americans  import  Scotch  and  Irish 

oats  to  sell  at  fancy  prices.     But  in  the  British  Isles,  where 

these  oats  grow,  Quaker  is  the  dominant  brand. 

And  some  of  us  take  any  oats  that  are  offered,  thinkinu:  oat 
flakes  much  alike. 

But  the  connoisseurs  of  a  hundred  nations  send  here  for 
their  favorite  oats. 

Here  is  one  American  product — one  of  the  few — which 
has  won  the  whole  world's  admiration.  Don't  you  know 
that  such  a  product  must  deserve  supremacy.'' 

Quaker  Oats 

The  Supreme  Morning  Dainty 


Oats,  to  have  the  hiiest  Havor.  must 
be  Northern  grown. 

But  we  go  further.  We  take  the 
choicest  Xortliern  oats  and  pick  out 
the  choicest  third.  That  is.  we  discard 
two-thirds  of  the  oats  because  they  are 
underfed. 

From  the  bi.a;,  phinip  grains — just  the 
cream   of   the  oats  —  we  make    these 


luscious  tiakes.    'I'liat's  wlij'  this  ll.ivor 
has  won  tlie  world. 

Remember  that.  Without  extra 
Ijrice — witliout  e.xtra  effort — you  can 
i;et  Quaker  Oats  when  you  order.  \"i)n 
can  breakfast  the  same  as  kinys.  .\tter 
that,  a  lesser  oat  dainty  will  liardly  be 
served  on  your  table. 


IOG  and  25g   per  package    Except  in   Far  West  and  South 


A  $2.50  Aluminum  Cooker 

Made  to  our  order,  extra  large  and  heavy,  t(i  cook  Oiiaker  Oats  in  tlie  ideal 
way.  Send  us  five  trademarks — the  picture  of  the  Ouaker — cut  from  the  fronts 
of  five  Quaker  Oats  packages.  Send  $1  with  them,  and  this  double  cooker  Will 
be  sent  by  parcel  post.    This  offer  applies  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Address  The  Quaker  Oats  Comtany',  1708  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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CAPTURING   MORE   DAYLIGHT 

LONDON  theatrical  managers,  adopt- 
■'  ing  an  earlier  hour  for  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  anticipated  by  only  a  few 
months  what  has  recently  become  a  na- 
tional measure.  Their  purpose  was  only 
to  empty  the  theaters  earlier,  and  lessen 
the  mortality  in  case  of  a  Zeppelin  raid, 
btit  the  Government,  to  save  Hghting-e.x- 
penses,  has  now  issued  an  edict  requiring 
that  all  clocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  be 
set  forward  one  hoiu-.  People  were  advised 
to  set  their  watches  forward  before  going 
to  bed,  probably  in  order  not  to  awake 
and  find  themselves^  late  to  breakfast. 
Some  of  the  more  hardened  conservatives 
no  doubt  grumbled,  but  they  had  to  fall  into 
the  new  order  of  things,  as  it  affects  all 
public  institutions,  all  post-offices,  railways, 
banks,  police-stations,  and  every  place 
where  business  is  conducted.  But  the 
Government  was  not  merely  imitating  the 
theatrical  managers.  It  w^as  imitating 
Germany,  w^hich  adopted  the  plan  a  little 
earlier,  followed  by  Sweden  and  Denmark; 
and  Germany,  in  turn,  got  the  idea  from 
England,  which  has  discust  a  "daylight- 
saving  bill"  for  years.  Says  the  Tacoma 
Ledger: 

The  Kaiser  saw  that  the  plan  would 
save  coal  and  conserve  the  jjower  of  Ger- 
many to  wage  war.  He  saw  that  without 
serious  inconvenience  the  people  could 
start  their  day's  affairs  an  hour  earlier 
and  end  them  an  hour  earlier.  Germany 
sets  the  i)ace  in  many  lines  of  efficiency, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  daylight- 
saving  plan  in  that  countrj'  probably 
brought  al>out  a  similar  step  in  Holland 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  A  British  sub- 
ject ])resented  the  arguments  for  daylight- 
.sa\  ing  \-ery  full\    three  or  foiu-  \ears  ago. 

Cle^•eland  some  time  ago  passed  an  or- 
dinance foi-  starting  the  day  an  hour 
earlier.  The  ordinance  pro\4ded  for  the 
use  of  Eastern  instead  of  Central  standard 
time.  Pittsburg  is  on  tlie  division -line 
betAveen  Eastern  and  Cen,tral  time,  and 
so  it  comes  about  that  some  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  city  may  lea\e  their  homes 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  Eastern 
time  and  reach  tiieir  pla('(>s  of  work  at  SMO 
Central  time.  The  prineii)al  compli<'ation 
at  (Mo\eland  is  said  to  be  the  dilTerence 
between  city  time  and  railroad  time. 

The  daylight-saving  plan  has  merits.  It 
makes  for  economy  in  light  and  fuel.  It 
sends  folk  to  bed  earlier  iii  the  e\ening 
and  gets  them  tip  earli(>r  in  the  morning. 
It  gives  longer  late  afternoon  daylight- 
hours  for  recreation  after  the  work-<lay  is 
o\'er.  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  co\eriitg 
so  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  having 
Iwiliglil  of  greatly  varying  duration  in 
dilTerent  sections,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
uniform  plan  would  be  desirable. 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
lime  in  Detroit,  too,  apparently  with  good 
results  and  without  any  great  eonfusioi\. 
Kansas  City  is  thinking  of  adopting  it. 
and  the  papers  of  Baltimore  ari>  now  sug- 
gesting   its    advantages    to    their    readers. 
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The  benefits  of  going  to  Avork  an  liour 
earlier  in  the  morning,  so  that  clerks  anrl 
office-workers  would  be  thi-ougli  the  day's 
labors  by  4  p.m.,  thereby  having  an  hour 
more  of  afternoon  sun,  are  put  forth 
as  being  ample  compensation  for  the  tem- 
porary confusion  attendant  upon  a  change 
in  any  mxmieipal  time  -  schedule.  As  one 
editor  gleefully  puts  it: 

This  morning  was  worth  a  column  of 
exposition  on  the  daylight  -  conservation 
subject.  With  the  sun  rising  early  and 
shining  brilliantly,  even  the  sluggard  feels 
remiss  if  he  has  spent  the  glorious  hours  in 
"soul-clogging  oblivion." 

But  the  Pro\ddenee  Journal  takes  a 
rather  more  sanguine  view  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  measure  to  this  country. 
Particularly  with  reference  to  the  stock 
market,  this  paper  finds  the  move  a  de- 
sirable one.     It  remarks: 

The  daylight  -  saving  movement  may 
reach  the  United  States  through  the 
Cotton  Exchange. 

In  anticipation  of  action  by  Parliament, 
Liverpool  brokers  have  intimated  that  an 
opening  in  New  York  at  9:30  o'clock,  in- 
stead of  ten,  would  greatly  convenience 
then-  transactions,  during  the  period  of 
sunshine-saving,  from  now  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  difference  in  time  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool  is  five 
hours,  the  latter  being  ahead,  of  course. 
With  the  New  York  Exchange  open  from 
ten  to  three  and  Liverpool  from  ten  to 
four,  the  British  cotton-traders  custom- 
arily buy  and  sell  across  the  ocean  during 
the  last  hour  of  their  session,  or  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.  Tlie  Liverpool  Exchange  keeps 
open  an  hour  later  than  New  York,  appar- 
ently for  the  express  purpose  of  having 
the  advantage  of  the  forenoon  hour  in  our 
market.  But  with  the  clocks  advanced 
one  hour,  four  o'clock  in  Liverpool  will  be 
three  o'clock  actual  time,  or  equivalent  to 
ten  instead  of  eleven,  in  New  York — the 
daylight-saving  arrangement  will  thus  re- 
sult in  a. loss  of  that  trading-hour. 

It  is  now  announced  that,  beginning 
next  Monday,  when  all  the  clocks  in  the 
realm  will  be  set  ahead,  Liverpool  will 
inake  its  closing  time  4:30,  thus  recover- 
ing half  of  the  hour.  And,  if  cotton- 
brokers  in  New  York  will  kindly  oblige 
by  getting  to  business  at  9:30,  the  long- 
standing arrangement  wiU  not  be  affected 
at  all.  Since  Liverpool  does  not  care 
about  the  closing  on  this  side,  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  miyht  adopt  the 
daylight-saving  plan  complete,  by  closing 
its  business  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon  during 
the  coming  long  days. 

The  relations  between  the  stock  ex- 
changes in  London  and  New  York,  being 
more  fle.xible,  will  not  be  affected.  Tlie 
sessions  both  in  Lombard  Street  and  in 
Wall  Street  are  from  ten  to  three,  by  the 
difference  in  time  the  former  closing  as  the 
latter  opens.  With  the  clocks  advanced 
one  horn',  London  will  close  at  nine,  our 
time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  i)ractise,  trad- 
ing keeps  up  in  the  London  Stock  Market 
after  the  formal  closing,  until  4  o'clock, 
and  on  the  curb  to  any  hour.  And  cable 
transactions  are  made  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  during  its  entire  session,  or  until 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

GREAT  BKAR  SPUINCi  WA  I  Kll 

50c  the  case  of  six  slatis  stoppered  bottles 


'Whativer  ar  ye  cloiri,Pat,  sticking  tkat  dollar  bill  doon  that  crack? 

"Why,  I  dropt  a  dime,  an'  I'm  making  it  worth  me  while  to  pull 
up  the  plank." 

Buying  another  tire  of  the  same  make  to  save  the  allowance  due 
on  an  undelivered  guarantee  is  a  very  similar  performance. 

Kelly;  -  Springfield 

AuLtomobile  Tiires  -  tlciiid  Made 

OUR  tires  are  guaranteed  for  5,000,  6,000  and  7,500  miles.     They 
needn't  be,  for  it  doesn't  do  you  any  particular  good.     Save  in  the 
rarest  instances,  it  brings  you  nothing.    Cases  when  Kelly-Springheld 
tires  fail  to  yield  their  guaranteed  mileage  are  nearly  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth. 

But  the  buying  public  expects  a  guarantee  when  it  buys  a  tire,  and 
we're  willing  to  concede  that  to  its  prejudices. 

Normally,  Kelly-Springfield  tires  yield  8,000  to  10,000  miles — often 
12,000  or  more.  Why  shouldn't  we  be  willing  to  guarantee  5,000  miles 
or  more,  if  it  makes  any  one  any  happier .f* 

If  there  were  any  doubt  of  them  yielding  5,000  miles,  we  would  only 
guarantee. them  for  4,000  miles,  or  even  less.  We  are  not  selling  guaran- 
tees; we  are  selling  tire  service.  We  don't  want  bickering  over  guarantees; 
we  want  satisfied  customers  only. 

Once  you  buy  a  Kelly-Springfield  tire,  you  keep  right  on  using 
them.   You  forget  about  mileage,  guarantees,  or  anything  else  but  service. 

That's  why  we  are  embarrassed  by  orders  we  cannot  supply;  why 
our  users  are  willing  to  order  their  tires  before  they  actually  need  them. 

We  don't  like  to  be  in  that  position,  and  disappoint  loyal  customers, 
but  you  can't  increase  the  production  of  hand-made  tires  overnight. 

We  never  have  made  machine-made  tires.  We  have  always  built  in 
mileage  by  hand.  Of  course,  the  tires  cost  more,  but  the  service  justifies 
the  cost. 

Few  users  get  a  chance  to  try  Kelly-Springfield  tires  until  they  have 
trieci  other  tires,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  meet  price  competition  to  equip 

cars  at  the  factory,  unless  the  car  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  pay  our  price. 

If  vou  want  to  know  about  the  service  they 
give,  ask  any  Kelly-Springfield  user,  but  don't 
expect  to  get  Kelly-Springheld  tires  without  order- 
ing them  in  advance — unless  you're  born  lucky, 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 


Factories  in  Akron  and  W'ooster,  Ohio 
Executive  Offices:  B'way  and  57th  St.,  New  York 
Se/u/  10  cents  for  the  7ieiv  game,      Going  to  Market" 
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Armory  of  the  7th  Infantry  N.  G.  N .  Y. 

The  Armory  of  the  7th 
Infantry  is  a  national  in- 
stitution— built  for  per- 
manence and  protec- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  it 
was  reconstructed  and 
modernized.  The  old 
wiring  was  removed  and 

ECCO 

Insulated  Wire 

was  installed  throughout — a 
significant  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  modern  electrical  engineers 
consider  ECCO  safe  and  per- 
manent. ECCO  Wire  is  being 
installed  in  the  finest  buildings 
where  none  but  the  best  is  good 
enough. 

Look  into  the  future  and  put 
in  good  wire  at  the  very  start. 
ECCO  costs  but  a  few  dollars 
more — $5  on  a  $5000  home 
and  $1000  on  a  million  dollar 
building.  ECCO  carries  all  of 
the  current  —  no  leakage  —  no 
expense  for  waste.  ECCO 
stays  safe.  The  insulation  does 
not  crack.  Year  after  year  there 
is  no  cost  for  maintenance  or 
renewal. 

The  name  "ECCO"  is 
stamped  on  the  wire  every  three 
feet — your  identification.  Cer- 
tified copies  of  tests  on  each  coil 
are    furnished,   upon   request. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  sky- 
scrapers or  modest  ko/ii  cs  or  any  build- 
ing what-so-ever,  you  will  want  to 
know  about  safe  wire  and  good  elec- 
trical installation.  Our  booklet  on 
the  subject  is  yours  for  the  asking;. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  ECCO  IVIRE  to,  every  pur- 
pose wlierc  ru/>l>er  covered  K:tre  ;.s  used 
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A  PRISON-POEM 

literature  of  the  prison-cell  in- 
ludes  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Ra- 
leigh's "History  of  the  World,"  and  Paul's 
Epistles — not  enough  to  warrant  sentencing 
authors  to  jail  to  improve  their  output, 
perhaps,  but  sufficient  to  show  some  rela- 
tionship between  the  pen  and  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  latest  proof  is  a  poem  by  one 
of  Warden  Osborne's  guests  at  Sing  Sing, 
reprinted  by  the  Buffalo  Neivs,  ^^'ith  the 
following  comment: 

Some  of  the  world's  greatest  poems  have 
been  of  the  humblest  parentage. 

There  are  in  poverty,  in  distress,  in  great 
penance,  and  in  sorrow  qualities  that  play 
upon  the  strings  of  the  imagination.  The 
melody  is  plaintive,  joyous,  or  inelancholy, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but,  whatever  it  isi 
it  is  complete  and  well  rounded. 

There  is  no  half  measure  in  the  song 
born  of  adversity. 

So  it  happens  that  in  the  cun-ent  Star  of 
Hope,  the  official  paper  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  "Xo.  65,368"  ^vTites  one  of  the 
best  and  most  forceful  poems  of  the  war. 

The  laws  of  society  do  not  even  permit 
the  writer  to  sign  his  name.  Our  towns- 
man, Superintendent  of  Prisons  James  M. 
Carter,  says  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
individual,  yet  with  a  rare  force  he  has 
throAvn  the  poetic  javelin  at  the  monster 
of  modern  warfare. 

The  poem  in  full  resembles  in  meter 
Oscar  Wilde's  "Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol," 
without,  however,  reflecting  any  phase  of 
prison-life.  There  is  a  surprizing  amount 
of  color  in  its  lines,  when  one  considers 
that  it  was  -RTitten  in  an  atmosphere  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  sea.  It  runs 
through  ten  short  stanzas: 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PIT 

Down  in  the  deep,  the  utter  deep,  where  wlilte 

Sea-serpents  hide. 
There   diopt  a  wreelv's  great  tangled  lieap  that 

never  more  could  ride 
The  oceans'  waves;  for  it  was  fang'd  both  fore 

and  aft  inside. 

The   Sliarli   and   Strake,   a  conference   called    to 

view  tliis  fearsome  sight; 
They  took  the  Pilot-fish  to  rmg  the  bells  with  all 

his  might; 
To  summon  vipers  from  the  Pit — the  Pit,  below 

the  light. 

So  o'er  the  sands  of  Ocean's  floor,  there  crawled 

great  slimy  tilings. 
That  never   Inunau   eye  hath  seen   with  all   its 

fathomings; 
And   whi'u  the  nnistcr-roU  was  called,  the  Pilot- 

flsh,  he  sings: 

"Hear   ye!     Hear   ye!     All   fish   that   swim   and 

ye  that  dwell  within 
The  Pit,  oiu'  brother  Shark  has  aski'd  v  ho  did 

this  grievous  sin; 
AVho  came  from  out  the  slime  below  to  hurl  their 

fangs  at  men?" 

Tlu!  blind  white  Sci'i)ents  snaked  around  to  fe<>l 

within  tlie  rip, 
And  shook  their  heads  so  adder-wise,  the  Shark 

coiled  back  his  lip; 
For  none  of  all  tlu;  Serpents  knew  whose  fang  had 

struck  the  ship. 

The    Sciuid  ■  dii)t.    in    his  pot  of  hik  to  writo  a 

curt  denial; 
He  -wrote  about  the  spawn  of  meu  who'd  died 

without  a  smile-. 


UM-M-M 

MEAT- 
TREATS 


I  alojuays  use  Meat-Treats  in  sand- 
-wiches.  And  these  wholesome 
ready-to-eat  meat  delicacies  are 
equally  delicious  served  hot  or 
sliced  cold  for  luncheon  or  supper. 


ME 


THE    NATIONAL   DELICATESSEN 

Made  in  Milwaukte 

are  sold  by  the  pound  or  in  tins. 
Write  to  us  if  your  grocer  or  deli- 
catessen dealer  does  not  sell  them. 

FREE: — Write  for  our  booklet,  "Suggestions," 
containing  recipes  for  many  dainty  dishes. 
And  give  us  your  dealer's  name.  Or,  send  us 
his  name  and  IS  cents  in  postage,  and  we'll 
mail  you,  prepaid,  a  full  size  tin  of  French 
Meat-Treat,  one  of  the  many  delicious  varie- 
ties for   entrees,    sandwiches    or   serving  hot. 

L.  FRANK  &  SON  CO..  Dept.Bl.  MilwaalcM 

RETAILERS:    -Write  for"Frankness," 
the  magazine  on  profitable  delicatessen. 

BROKERS:      Write. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,   Inc.   Bronze   Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
yov.r  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.     RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depl.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Instant    Information 

Compact    On  War,  Peace,  Commerce,  Law, 
Ready  Medicine,  History,  Philosopliy,  etc. 

Reliable      — Every    Branch    of   Knowledge — 

THE  NEW   DESK   STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

80,(XiO    things    explained — words,  phrases,  etc.    1,200 
Illustrations,  6,01)0  tables  of  svnonvms. 
Ocfnro.  cloth.  Sl.M):  iiUh  TJtitmb-yotch  Index,  Sl.SD; 
Half  Leatlier.  Indexed,  $~.:!i>:  by  mail  16c.  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Foarth  Ave..  New  York.  N.T. 


The  Autoglas 


I'ATENTED  MAY  2nd,  1911 
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Comfortable       Efficient 
Good  Looking 

THIS  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle 
and  only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 
The  hinged  center  permits  it  to  exactly 
fit  tlie  contour  of  the  face  so  as  to  exclude 
all  wind,  dust  and  flying  particles. 

The  tinted  amber  lenses  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  harmful  light  rays. 

For  sale  hy  all  of>ticians,  motor 
supply  ami  sporting  goods  houses 

Over  40,000  in  use. 


F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 


Dcpt.  D 


Hox  804,  Chicajro.  HI. 


) 
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le  Vite  and  lime  defiant 
Mineral  dp  Blatiy  Marvels 
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OHNS- 
ANVILLE 
I  SERVICE 


Makes  the  Theatre  Curtain  Safe        Fire-proof  ShingleB  tor  Home» 


Roofs  Industrial  Plants 


Conserves  Heat  and  Power 


iCOVERS 
THE  CONTINENt'V-i. 


Serves  More  People  in  More   Ways  than  any 
other    Institution    of  its    kind  in    the    World. 


When  you  think  of  Asbestos  you  think  of 

Johns^Manville 

■ — because  Johns-Manville  is  built  on  Asbestos — because  Asbestos  owes  its  present  far- 
reaching  development  to  the  research  and  effort  of  this  nationally  known  concern. 

Today,  through  Johns-Manville,  this  wonderful  mineral  with  its  unique  fire-proof, 
time-resistant,  insulating  properties,  has  become  an  important  factor  in  building  mate- 
rials, electrical  devices  and  power  plant  specialties.  It  has  been  powdered,  twisted,  spun 
and  even  woven  into  textiles  and  fabrics.  In  the  theatre  curtain  that  makes  the  public's 
pleasure  safe — in  the  fire-resistant  roof  that  everywhere  protects  modest  homes  and 
mammoth  buildings — in  industry  where  it  has  become  indispensable,  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  is  recognized  as  the  mineral  of  many  marvels.  It  is  destined  to  serve  as  an 
even  greater  utility  through  the  ceaseless  effort  of  this  institution. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Products  Include: 


Brake  lining  Electric  Insulation 

Brake  Blocks  Ebony  Wood 

Cloth  Felts 

Clothing  Fibre 

Cloth  Belts  Filtering  Films 

Cord  Flat  Iron  Rests 


Furnace  Cements  Mill  Board 

Fuses  (Noark)  Moving  Picture  Booths 

High  Temperature  Cements    Packings  (Steam,  Air,  Water 
Incandescent  Lamp  Thread        and  Ammonia) 

Paper 

Pipe  Covering 


Lead  Joint  Runner 
dumber 


Pump  Valves 
Roofings  (Built-up,  Ready. 
Corrugated  and  Shingles) 
Ropes 

Smoke  Jacks 
Stove  Linins; 


Table  Covers 
Telephone  Blankets 
Theatre  Curtains 
Transite  Wood 
Twine 
Ventilators 


Write  for  general  catalog  covering  these  products  in  detail.     Address  nearest  J-M  Branch 


10  Factories 


H.   W.   JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 


Akron 
Albany- 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 


Birmingham    Cincinnati    Dayton 


Boston 
Butlalo 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 


Denver 
Dulutb 
El  Paso 


Galveston  Indianapolis  Memphis 

Havana  Kansas  City  Milwaukee 

Houghton  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis 

Houston  Louisville  Nashville 


Newark  Philadelphia  St   Louis  San  Francisco  Tulsa 

New  Orleans   Pittsburgh  St   Paul  Seattle  Washingion 

New  York         Portland  Salt  Lake  City  Syracuse  Wilkes-Barre 

Omaha  Rochester  San  Diego  Toledo  Youngstown 


THE  CANADIAN  H    W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.    LIMITED    Toronto,  Montreal    Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
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Old  residents  recall  the  days  when 
Madison  Square,  New  York,  was  the  centre  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Now  it  is  the  uptown  center 
of  wholesale  industry.-  But  the  prestige  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Square  still  live  in  the  aristocracy  of 
trade  that  is  housed  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building. 

This  business  building  under  ownership 
management  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel.  It  overlooks  Madison  Square  at  the 
junction  of  two  world-famous  streets — Broadway, 
typical  of  the  big  American  way  of  doing  things, 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  symbolic  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  East. 

Many  leaders  in  the  nation's  business  make 
it  their  New  York  home  and  to  them  it  gives 
back  all  the  prestige  and  service  that  brains  and 
ingenuity  can  command.  Executives  who  wish 
their  New  York  office  in  such  an  environment 
should  write  for  more  detailed  information. 

THE  FIFTH  tWENUE 

BUILDING  New  York  City 


t 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off.  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longs sleei).  Postpaid  for  25  cts.  5  for  $1.00. 
NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 


By  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is    religious    and    sober, 
which   formerly    he    was 
,  ,    ,  .  ,   ,  not.       T  h  e   w  a  r   h  a  s 

changed  him,  and  he  will  never  be  again,  what  he 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Ncir  York 
Evening  Sim,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  of  many  iniportaiit  worUs,  has  liert-  set  down  the  ro- 
mance of  tlie  Kreat  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the  Teutoiis. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  tlic  industvl  ,1  condi- 
tion of  the  K.iiMMre.  His  interesting  story  serves  thv  'nuble 
purpose  of  emertaining,  while  he.  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportiniitics  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

121110.  Cloth.  JMniiy  Illustrations.    Sr.so  net;  by  mail  %i.b2 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


WE  PAY  SPOT  CASH 

Turn  useless  articles  into  cash.  Wc  pay  highest  prices 
for  false  teoth  (with  or  without  gold),  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  platinum  or  silver  jcwclrv  (new  or 
broken),  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
magneto  points,  etc.  Nothing  too  large  or  too  small. 
Established  1809-  We  do  largest  business  of  kind  in 
country.  .Send  by  mail  or  exi)rcss.  Your  goods  retiirne<l 
at  our  expense  sliould  our  offer  l)e  refused  in  ten  days. 

Liberty  Refining  Co.,  Sailor  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SURPASSING   DELICldUSNesS 
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The  tiny  liiunan  babes  who  lay  within  the 
cliambered  pile. 

The  Shark  had  just  begun  to  weep,  when  shadows 

crept  o'erhead. 
And    down    there    came    a    .Siil)inariiie    to    ne.stle 

'midst  the  dead: 
A   snaky   thing   so   fearsome   built;    its   fang    was 

dripping  red. 

The  Cuttlefish,  the  Adder-snake,  the  blind  Sea- 
serpents  wiiite. 

The  Squirting-squid,  the  Killer-whale,  they  all 
recoiled  in  fright. 

For  deep  within  the  Submarine  they  heard  a 
voice  recite: 

"I  am  the  tiling.     Ya-Ya — Ya-Ya!   the  captain 

of  the  Pit; 
The  slinking,   sneaking   Submarine,   whose   picric 

fang  has  slit 
At  two-mile  range  this  fast  maiI-t)oat;    so  drink 

to  me:  Prosit!" 

The   tiny  little   Pilot-fish,    he   made   a   crown   of 

green. 
To  place  it  on  the  periscope  to  cap  liis  snakeship 

lean; 
And  king  of  all  the  viper  tribe  they  crowned  the 

Submarine. 

The  News  concludes  with  the  pregnant 
remark:  "A  President,  several  national 
figures,  and  the  very  best  of  our  plain 
citizens  have  tried  to  say  the  same  thing, 
and  no  one  has  said  it  so  well." 


THREE  VIEWS   OF  AN  AIR-RAID 

ENGLAND  cramped  its  neck,  two 
years  ago,  looking  for  Zep/xlins. 
Now  that  England's  upper  air-strata  are 
haunted  ))y  Zr/>.s,  the  country  goes  tran- 
quilly about  its  business.  In  this  it  dis- 
plays a  broa<l  streak  of  human  nature 
that  should  reassure  those  (lermans  wiio 
ha\e  feared  that  the  British  were  growing 
cold  and  heartless.  But,  after  all,  an  air- 
raid may  look  very  difTerent  to  two  differ- 
ent peoi)le,  or  even  to  one  i)erson  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  To  Lewis  R.  Freeiium,  who 
WTites  of  his  impressions  in  The  Allanlic 
Monthly,  the  first  raid  he  saw  took  on 
successively  differing  comi)lexions  as,  first, 
he  viewed  it  from  a  safe  di.stance,  then 
passed  through  the  ha\  oc  it  had  wrought, 
and,  lastly,  saw  it  as  reflected  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  Londoners  themselves.  The 
first  glimpse  was  one  of  a  fearful  beauty, 
the  second  of  a  heartrending  misery,  and 
the  third,  comedy.  Wlien  the  Zeps  came, 
Mr.  Freeman  was  occupying  a  top-floor 
room  of  his  hotel.  It  occurred  to  him,  as 
he  leaned  out  of  his  window  and  watched 
them  gliding  darkly  across  the  sky,  that  it 
would  bo  far  l)etter  for  iiim  were  he  safely 
ensconced  in  the  cellar,  but  before  he  coidd 
put  the  thought  into  action  his  attention 
became  fascinated  by  certain  maneuvers 
of  the  great  ships,  accompanied  by  winking 
signal-lights — and  so  he  stayed.  As  ho 
writes: 


During  the  next  half-ii\inute  tlie  bombs 
fell  singly  at  three- or  four-second  inter\als. 
Then  the  blinking  liglit  Ihislied  out  under 
the  header  again — probably  the  order  t\>r 
rapid  fire  —  and  intmediately  afterward 
a    number    of    sputtering    lire-trails— not 
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unlike  the  wakes  of  meteors — lengthened 
downward  from  beneath  each  of  the  two 
air-ships.  ^I  might  explain  that  I  did  not 
see  more  than  two  Zeppelins  at  any  one 
time,  tho  some  ha^•e  claimed  to  have 
seen  three.) 

Immediately  following  the  release  of 
the  bombs,  the  lines  of  fire  streamed  in 
a  forward  curve,  but  from  about  half- 
way doANTi  their  fall  was  almost  perpen- 
dicular. As  they  neared  the  earth,  the 
hiss  of  cloven  air — similar  to  but  not  so 
high-keyed  as  the  shriek  of  a  shell- 
became  audible,  and  a  second  or  two  later 
the  flash  of  the  explosion  and  the  rolling 
boom  were  practically  simultaneous. 

Between  eight  and  a  dozen  bombs  fell 
in  a  length  of  five  blocks,  and  at  a  distance 
of  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards  from 
my  window^  the  echoes  of  one  explosion 
mingling  with  the  burst  of  the  next. 
Broken  glass  tinkled  dowTi  to  the  left  and 
right,  and  a  fragment  of  .slate  from  the 
roof  shattered  upon  my  balcony.  But 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  was  the 
rush  of  air  from,  or  rather  to,  the  explo- 
sion. With  each  detonation  I  leaned  for- 
ward instinctively  and  braced  myself  for 
a  blow  on  the  chest,  and  lo! — it  descended 
upon  my  back.  The  same  mysterious 
force  burst  inward  my  half-latched  door, 
and  all  down  one  side  of  the  square  cur- 
tains were  streaming  outward  from  open 
or  broken  windows.  (I  did  not  sit  down  and 
ponder  the  question  at  the  moment,  but 
the  phenomenon  is  readily  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  because  the  force  of  the 
explosives  used  in  Zeppelin  bombs  is 
invariablj^  exerted  upward,  the  air  from 
the  lower  level  is  drawn  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum  thus  created.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  all  of  the  window-glass 
shattered  by  the  raiders  has  fallen  on  the 
sidewalks  instead  of  inside  the  rooms.) 

Tremendous  as  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  *long  line  of  fires  extending  out  of 
eyescope  to  the  City  and  beyond,  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  dominating  feature 
of  the  climax  of  the  raid  was  the  Zeppelins 
themselves.  Emboldened,  perhaps,  by  the 
absence  of  gun-fire,  these  had  slowed  down 
for  their  i)arting  salvo  so  as  to  be  almost 
hovering  ^\■llen  the  bombs  were  dropt 
opposite  my  vantage  -  point.  Brilliantly 
illuminated  by  the  search-lights,  whose 
beams  wove  about  below  them  like  the 
ribbons  in  a  May-pole  dance,  the  clean 
lines  of  their  gaunt  frameworks  stood 
out  like  bas-reliefs  in  j-ellow  wax.  Every 
now  and  then  one  of  them  would  lurch 
violently  upward — probably  at  the  release 
of  a  heavy  bomb — but,  controlled  bj- 
rudders  and  planes,  the  movement  had 
much  of  the  easy  power  of  the  dart  of  a 
great  fish.  Indeed,  there  was  strong  sug- 
gestion of  something  strangely  familiar 
in  the  lithe  grace  of  those  sleek  j^ellow 
bodies,  in  the  swift  swayings  and  rightings, 
in  the  powerful  guiding  movements  of 
those  hinged  "tails,"  and  all  at  once  the 
picture  of  a  gaunt  "man-eater"  nosing  his 
terribly  purposeful  way  below  the  keel  of  a 
South-Sea  pearler  flashed  to  my  mind, 
and  the  words  "Sharks!  Sharks  of  the 
air!"  leapt  to  my  lips. 

While  the  marauders  still  floated  with 
bare  steerage-way  in  flaimting  disdain,  the 
inexplicably  delayed  firing -order  to  the 
guns  was  flashed  around,  and — like  a  pack 
of  dogs  baying  the  moon,  and  with  scarcely 
more  effect — London's  "air-defense"  came 
into  action.  Everything,  from  machine 
guns  to  three-  and  four-inchers — not  one  in 
the     lot     built     for    anti-aircraft     work — 


Fourth  Annual 

Tire  Mileage  Contest 

For  Employed  Chauffeurs 

$5,000  in  CASH  PRIZES 


Make  sure   that  your  chauffeur    enters    the  contest 
now  !     It  inspires    and    rewards    careful  driving,    in- 
creases the  life  and  mileage,  and  cuts  down  the  cost 
of  your  tires,  while  we  pay  important  cash  prizes  to  successful  drivers. 


IMPORTANT    TO 
CAR  OWNERS' 


T7MPLOYED  Drivers  of  automobiles  are  invited  to 
-■-^  enter  the  Fourth  Annual  Ajax  Tire  Mileage  Contest 

for  Chauffeurs,  now  begun  and  continuintr  until  March  31,  1917.  Two 
hundred  and  eight  cash  prizes  totaling  $5,000  are  offered  for  the  highest  mile- 
age received  from  any  individual  Ajax  Tire,  beyond  5,000  miles.  It  costs 
nothing  to  enter.  Any  number  of  tires  may  be  nominated.  One  driver  may  win 
only  one  prize,  however,  the  highest  mileage  being  considered  in  the  awards 
if  two  or  more  tires  are  entered.  The  $5000  in  prizes  will  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 1st  prize,  $500:  2nd,  $300:  3rd,  5200:  next  f^ve  $100  each:  next  ten 
$50  each:  next  forty  $25  each:  next  fifty  $20  each,  and  the  next  hundred 
$10  each.      In  case   of  ties,  a  prize  identical  with  that  tied  for  will  be  given 

each  tying  contestant.  Contest  closes  March  31,  1917.  Judges,  Mr.  Alfred 
Reeves,  Gen.  Mgr.  National  Aiitomohilc  Cl\aiTiber  of  CoiiuTierce;  R.  A.  Patteson,  Pres. 
Tarrytown  (N.Y.)  National  Kank;  L  W.  Scudder, Certified  Puhlir  Accountant,  NewYork. 

Ajax  Tires  are  Guaranteed  in  IVriting  5,000  miles!  The  Ajax  11  year  old 
•zvrltten  guarantee  />roterts  the  oivner  up  to  5,000  miles,  and  ive  reiuard 
chauffeurs  obtaining^  /lii^hest  mileage  beyond  5,000  ?niles! 

Prize  Winners  in  Contest  Just  Ended  ! 

IN  the  Third  Annual  Contest,  wliicli  closed  March  31st,  208  prize  winning  chauffeurs 
averaged  8,076   miles.     The   first  thirty  capital  inize  winners  averaged  19,41 1  miles. 
Here  is  the  record  of  the  }^r^t  10  drivers:  — 

ENTRANT  AND   CITY  PUIZE  CAR   AND  OWNEK  MH.ES 

1.  Geo.  C.  Mathis,  New  Haven,  Conn $500    Cadillac,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Jackson I'T.SIO 

2.  Chas.  V.  Finfiock,'  Dayton.  Oliio 300     Pierce- Arrow,  Maurice  t;(>slello 2,'>,fi48 

;).  Lars  C.  Pedcrson,  Cliicago,  III '.'00    Rambler,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Van  Norman 'J5.;l:i7 

4,  Jo.-.  Rozek,  Cedar  Rapid?,  la luO     I'ierce-Arrow,  M,  Ford 24.8% 

b.  .Anthony  I).  ,Sil\ia,  Hnverliill.  Mass 100    Simplex,  Clias.  VV.  Eaton 24,002 

ti.  Wm.  ,S.  P.liss,  lirooklyii.  N.  V U)U    White,  .Sylvan  Levy 22.870 

7.  John  Laffy,  Chicago,  111 100    Alco,  Thos.  Mclneniey 22,«87 

8.  Vred  Weitznian,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 100     Ford.  Mrs.  G.  K.  Jack 21,2ii0 

!).  Georsre  1.  Lesser,  New  York  City .'50     Lozier,  \.  S.  Sanger 21,0.')H 

10.  Wm.  F.  Trueman,  St.  Louis,  Mo 50    Fierce-Arrow,  W.  F.  Koken 20,042 

^^  While  others  are  claiming  Quality,  qcr  are  guaranteeing,  it.  " 

Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

1796-1798  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  in  Leading  Cities  Factories,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Why  the  Name  "Instinctive" 

BECAUSE   that  word  alone   expresses  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  eflfort  with  which  you  play  beautiful 
music  on  the  Virtuolo.     No  confusing  "expres- 
sion" devices.    Just  simple  buttons  to  press,  and  you 
throw  into    your    playing,  instinctively,   all  the  feeling 
—the  soul  —  that  belongs  to  real  music. 

HALLET  &  DAVIS 

VIRTUOLO 

THE  "INSTINCTIVE"  PLAYER  PIANO 

Do  not  invest  in  any  player  until  you  have  sent  for 
the  free    1916   VIRTUOLO  BOOK    and    information 
about  the  Virtuolo 's  reasonable  prices,  easy    terms, 
etc.     Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Co. 

(Est.  1839) 
151  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  f/i 

Makirs  HalUl  9  Davis  Pianos  and  theVirtuolo.  Sole  distributortConwax  Pianos  and  Platers      d 
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Loose-Leaf 
BINDER 


for 


cents 


ONE  DOZEN,  50  CENTS 
PREPAID 


The  L.  E.  B.  Binder  Clip 

will  instantly  make  a  book  of  any  papers 
with  title  on  its  back. 

^         You  can  instantly  remove  any  paper  there- 

■  jfcw   from  or  add  any  paper  thereto.   With  it 

','.  ';<\1  letter  files  are  kept  on  shelves  just  the  same 

;  .ti-,    as  bookj.  After  the  Binder  Clip  is  applied, 

'  ;|i,    the  arms  may  be  reversed  and  snapped 

,  ;';|;;    against  the  documents  or  papers,  and  thus 

^aI '!    ''^P'  °"'  °'  '^*  way. 

;ijltif  No.  2    {%    in.  capacity)    4c  each:    40c  d*'Z. 

■  i^viif   No.  6    (%    in.  capacity)    5c  eacli;    f>l)c  doz. 

■^^    No.  11  (1,'i  in.  capa.-ity)  10c  eacli ;    $1.  rt..z. 

Money  back  if  not  suited.        At  All  Stationers. 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISO-N  MFG.  CO. 
242  West  23rd  St.  New  York 


FROM    factory    to  you — that  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  we 
can     sell    you     Buckskin   Tires   and   Tubes   at    record-breaking 
prices  —  prices   whicli   will    save    you    much    more    tire    expense 
than  you   think.     They  are  low  in  price — high  in  quality. 

Buckskins  are  black  tread  tires.  In  their  manufacture  we  use 
only  the  purest  Para  rubber  and  the  best,  selected,  Sea  Island  cotton 
fabric.     With  every  Buckskin  you  get  a 

4000-Mile  Guarantee 

This  guarantee  is  absnh<te.  If  ycni  don't  get  40(K1  miles,  a  credit  in  full  will 
be  allowed  for  the  luie.xpired  milease  and  we'll  pay  the  expressage  both  ways. 
You  ought  to  get  more.  Many  Buckskin  users  have  secured  as  high  as  8iKM), 
9000  and  1(1,000  miles.  Write  today  for  details  of  our  special  low-price  offer 
to  automobile  owners.  Hundreds  who  took  advantage  of  our  offer  last  year 
have  already  placed  orders  for  Buckskins  this  year. 

OUR  TERMS — When  cash  accompanies  order,  we  ship  tires  by  prepaid  express  to 
any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  subject  to  money-back  provision  if  unsatisfactory. 
We  also  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilegie  of  examination. 

REFERENCES— Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  The  George  D.  Harter  Bank  of  Canton, 
Ohio  and  The  Cuniniings  Trust  Company  of  Carrollton,  Ohio. 

THE  L.  &  M.  RUBBFR  COMPANY,  Dept.  8,  Carrollton,  Ohio 

Makt ;  ;  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1904 
Western  Distributing  OfBce,  1436  S.  Micliiffan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111  (2I 


belched  forth  the  best  it  had.  Up  went 
the  bullets  and  shrapnel,  and  down  they 
came  again,  down  on  the  roofs  and  streets 
of  London.  Far,  far  below  the  con- 
temptuous air-ships  the  Uttle  stars  of 
bursting  shrapnel  spat  forth  their  steel 
bullets  in  spiteful  impotence,  and  back  they 
rained  on  the  tiles  and  cobbles. 

Suddenly  a  gruffer  growl  burst  forth 
from  the  yelping  pack,  as  the  gunners  of 
some  hitherto  unleashed  piece  of  ordnance 
received  orders  to  join  the  attack.  At  the 
first  shot  a  star-burst  pricked  the  night 
in  the  rear  of  the  second  air-ship,  and  well 
on  a  line  with  it;  a  second  exploded  fairly 
above  it;  and  then — all  at  once  I  was  con- 
scious that  the  search-Ughts  were  playing 
on  a  SAvelling  cloud  of  white  mist  which  was 
trailing  away  into  the  northeast.  The 
Zeppelin  had  evidently  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  squid. 

When  the  storm  had  passed,  Mr.  Free- 
man made  his  way  quickly  to  the  afflicted 
area  of  the  city,  onh*  a  few  blocks  from 
where  he  had  watched  the  attack.  The 
sidewalks  were  littered  with  broken  glass, 
all  of  which  the  force  of  the  explosion  had 
caused  to  fall  outward,  rather  than  inward. 
Most  of  the  bombs  had  fallen  in  the  part 
of  London  where  the  hospitals  stand 
thickest,  and  therefore,  while  by  a  miracle' 
not  one  of  these  buildings  had  been  hit, 
the  district  represented  at  that  moment  "a 
bedlam  of  hysteria."  But  the  real  work 
of  the  raiders  lay  a  bit  farther  on,  where 
stood  a  shattered  tenement.  Mr.  Freeman 
Avas  haled  from  the  crowd  and  prest  into 
emergenej'  service,  and  thus  he  gained  his 
second  view  of  the  raid.  A  friend  led  him 
smf tly  into  the  ruin,  as  we  read : 

"They  are  trj-ing  to  uncover  -some 
kiddies  on  the  second  floor.  Four  of  them 
—all  in  one  room,"  he  explained.  "Two 
floors  aboAe  smashed  in  on  them.  Every- 
1)odj  fagged  out,  and  I'm  after  some 
brandy  to  buck  'em  up.  You're  fresh. 
Take  this  armlet  and  tell  the  police  at  the 
door  I  sent  you." 

The  little  lettered  khaki  band  passed 
me  by  the  police  cordon,  and  I  found 
myself  in  the  lantern-lighted  hallwaj'  of  a 
rickety  brick  building  such  as  they  erected 
as  tenements  in  London  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  Two  blanket-covered  bodies 
lay  on  the  floor  waiting  to  be  remo^^ed  to 
the  morgue,  and  a  third,  hideously  mangled 
but  still  breathing,  was  being  hastily 
l>andaged  by  a  doctt)r  before  sending  on  to 
the  hospital.  A  dozen  children  were  cry- 
ing in  a  room  which  opened  off  the  hall, 
and  there,  too,  a  hysterical  woman  in  a 
nightgown,  her  face  and  hands  streaming 
blood,  was  being  restrained  by  a  couple  of 
unifonnod  policewomen  from  rushing  up 
the  .sagging  stairway. 

A  fireman  who  had  collapsed  on  the 
floor  gave  me  his  ax,  and  a  special  con- 
stab]«>  with  a  lantern  guided  me  up  the 
quaking  stairs  to  a  little  back  flat,  where 
sovoral  men,  distinguished  by  armlets 
as  some  kind  of  volunteers,  were  hacking 
away  at  the  pile  of  debris  which  filled  most 
of  one  of  the  rooms.  Four  children  had 
been  sleeping  in  that  room,  explained  the 
policeman,  and  one  of  them  had  been  heard 
whimpering  a  wliile  back.  There  was  no 
light  but  a  lantern  and  a  flash  torch,  he 
added,  and  every  one  was  dead  played  out; 
l)iil    just    the   same,    they    were   going    to 
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stick  to  it  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  "nipper"  was  aUve. 

This  must  have  been  somewhere  aroimd 
midnight,  and  it  was  by  the  first  hght  of 
dawn  leaking  in  through  the  shattered 
beams  and  rafters  that  we  reached  the  last 
of  the  little  bruised  bodies  buried  under 
the  debris.  The  ghastly  interval  between 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  trjdng 
I  have  ever  experienced.  Somebody's 
strength,  or  nerves,  or  courage  was  giving 
way  every  few  minutes,  and  there  was  one 
dreadful  quarter -hour  during  which  we 
all  had  to  knock  off  and  help  hold  down 
the  now  stark-mad  mother  who  had 
somehow  escaped  from  the  room  below. 
For  our  reward  we  found  that  the  youngest 
child  was  breathing,  and  might  continue 
to  do  so,  according  to  the  doctor,  for  several 
hours.  Its  two  brothers  and  its  sister 
had  mercifully  been  killed  outright  in  the 
first  crash. 

The  third  view  of  the  raid  might  be 
called  "the  rebound."  It  is  typified  by 
Mr.  Freeman  in  "the  gratuitous  advice 
shouted  out  by  the  Boots  at  a  hotel 
entrance  to  a  portly  and  not  un-Teutonic- 
looking  gentleman  who  went  puffing  under 
a  street-light. 

"'No  use  hurryrn',  mister,'  chirped  the 
young  urepressible.  'Last  Zepp  fer  Ber- 
lin's jus'  pulled  out.'" 

It  is  further  revealed  in  a  farcical 
midnight  encounter  with  a  certain  police 
constable,  bm-dened  with  a  sense  of  duty 
and  something  even  more  unpleasant  and 
dangerous.  The  official  was  hatless  and 
breathless,  and  weU-nigh  incoherent.  We 
read  on: 

Slamming  down  on  the  pavement  a 
heavy  burden  which  he  carried  by  a  loop  of 
wire,  he  began  jabbering  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  "bloomin'  piU"  came  down 
"  'arf  a  rod  "  from  where  he  stood,  and  that 
orders  called  for  the  instant  fetching  of 
all  "evidences"  to  the  nearest  station.  I 
switched  on  my  electric  torch — everybody 
here  has  carried  them  since  the  streets 
were  darkened — to  recoil  before  the  sight 
of  the  pear-shaped  cone  of  dented  steel 
toppled  over  on  the  cobbles  at  my  feet. 

"Good  Heavens,  man,  you've  got  an 
imexploded  bomb!"  I  gasped,  backing 
against  the  wall.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  slamming  it  around  in  that  way?" 

"If  she  didn't  go  off  after  fallin'  from 
the  sky,  I  fancy  she  can  stand  a  drop 
of  a  few  inches,"  was  the  reply.  "It  isn't 
'avin'  'er  'ere,  sir,  that  gets  my  nerves. 
They  went  to  pieces  when  she  came 
down  and  bounced  along  the  pavement 
in  front  of  where  I  stood." 

"Perhaps  she  has  a  time-fuse,  set  to 
go  off  when  she  gets  a  crowd  around  her," 
said  the  irrepressible  J —  by  way  of  encour- 
agement. "The  Huns  are  adepts  at  just 
such  forms  of  subtlety.  Better  leave  her 
alone  for  a  speU." 

Shaking  in  every  limb,  but  still  resolved  , 
to  carry  out  "orders"  to  the  last,  the 
doughty  chap  slipt  his  bleeding  fingers 
through  the  wire  loop  and  trudged  off  on 
his  way  to  the  station,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  half  a  hundred  pounds  of 
"T.  N.  T."  [trinitrotoluol].  That  he 
reached  there  without  mishap  is  evidenced 
by  a  flash-light  in  one  of  the  "penny 
pictorials"  this  morning  showing  both 
him  and  his  booty  at  the  wicket  of  the 
B —  Street  Police  Station. 
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Scripps^Booth 

is  tke  one  new  tiling  in  motoraom. 
In  Scripps-Bootli  cars  are  found 
tne  same  luxun^,  craitsmansnip  and 
pride  value  as  previouslij  nave 
been  expressed  onlij  bvj  expensive 
Lig  cars.  Liglitness  of  weignt,  and 
astonisliing  economij,  together  witn 
a  bewitcliing  beautij  form  a  motor^ 
ing  combination  exclusivelij 
Scripps^Bootk. 

ScrippS'-Bootk  is  a  replica  of  lu^kest-cjuality, 
kigkest-pricecl  cars  reduced  in  size  only  to  a 
li^ktiiess  of  weiglit  aiid  a  driving  kaudiuess 
tkat  appeals  to  tke  connoisseur  lor  tke 
pleasure  and  convenience  oi  kis  personal 
travelling. 


is    persone 


4-CYLINDER  ROADSTER  $825 
8-CYLINDER  4-PASSENGER  $1175 
4-CYLINDER  COUPE  $1450 
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Factory  Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
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Keep 
Flies  from 
I   Baby's  Food  with  this 
Ail-Metal  Screen 

=    Fits  Any  Window  Perfectly 

i  Why  buy   screens    that  soon  go   to 

E  pieces,  or  put  up  with  the  expense  and 

=  annoyance  of  waiting  for  made-to-order 

r  screens?     Here   is  the   Sherwood  Ad- 

=  justable    Screen    with   a    strong   metal 

=  frame  that  will  last  many,  many  seasons 

=  —a  screen  that  will  fit  any  window — a 

E  neat   screen — one   you    can   buy  from 

E  your   dealer's    regular    stock   any  day. 

i  Now  read  more  and  see  if  the  Sherwood 

E  isn't  just  the  screen  you  want. 


Adjustable 

I  ALL-METAL  SCREENS  | 

E  No  flies  can  ever  get  through  Sher-  = 

E  wood    Screens,    because    the    closely-  E 

E  woven  wire  mesh  is  firmly  locked  in  = 

i  the  metal  frame  which  always  keeps  the  E 

E  mesh  _/?<?/  and  straight.  E 

E  The  Sherwood  can't  warp,  crack,  bind  S 

=  nor  swell  from  moisture   or  exposure;  E 

E  the  frame  is  metal.    It  can  be    adjusted  = 

i  to  any  window  in  a  minute.  You  can  E 

E  store  Sherwood  Screens  or  take  them  i 

=  with  you  when  you  move,  without  any  E 

E  fear  of  the  frames  breaking  or  cracking,  i 

i  The    Sherwood   is   a   mighty   compact  E 

E  screen,  too.    And  considering  the  long  = 

E  and  satisfactory  service  it  gives,  you'll  E 

E  find  the  Sherwood  really  costs  you  less.  = 

I  Look  for  this  mark— Pat.  July  11,  1905  = 

E  — on  every  Sherwood.    All  sizes  at  all  = 

I  Hardware  or  Department  Stores.  = 

I  SHERWOOD    METAL    WORKING    CO.  I 

E  1840  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  = 

5  Makers  of  Window  and  Door  Screens  ~ 
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Since   nearly   all   Motor 

Car  manufacturers  use  or 

THisw*Y     recommend    exclusively 

.Engine  DrivenVF 

X'ii:*e  Pumi> 

YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  YOUR  DEALER  INSTALL 
ONE  ON  YOUR  CAR  ^ 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  IP 

KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y,  V 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    THE    WEST 

May  IS. — The  French  troops  recover 
ground  near  Hill  287,  but  are  repulsed 
near  Hill  304. 
Germans  renew  attacks  along  the  Yser 
north  of  Stoenstraete,  -with  severe 
losses  to  the  British. 

ISIay  19. — Cierman  troops  gain  west  of 
the  Meuse,  occupying  French  positions 
along  the  Haucourt-Esnes  road. 

INIay  20. — ^British  recapture  a  mine-crater 
at  Vimy  Ridge  from  the  Germans. 

May  21. — Over  a  mile  of  British  positions 
near  Givenchy  -  en  -  Gobelle  is  cap- 
tured by  the  German  forces.  French 
continue  to  hold  the  Germans  on  hills 
around  Verdun. 

May  22. — French  recapture  all  but  the 
northern  part  of  Fort  Dotiaumont, 
which  has  been  held  ninety  days  by  the 
enemy;  also  wrench  from  the  Germans 
trenches  along  Dead  Man  Hill,  recently 
captured.  Surprize  -  action  dislodges 
Germans  on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse. 
French  aviators  continue  air-raids  along 
the  entire  front,  destroying  six  German 
balloons.  Seven  aircraft  belonging  to 
the  Allies  are  brought  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  German  guns  in  the  same 
movement. 

May  24. — Germans  take  the  village  of 
Cumieres,  northwest  of  Verdun.  Berlin 
reports  recapture  of  Fort  Douaumont. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

May  18. — Austrians,  in  their  Trentino 
offensive,  report  the  capture  of  the 
frontier  ridge  of  Magguso. 

May  19. — Austrian  troops  cross  the  Italian 
border  near  the  Lago  di  Garda  and 
establish  themselves  on  the  Costabella 
ridge.  Berlin  reports  that  the  Italians 
have  been  driven  back  four  miles.  The 
Austrian  offe  se,  however,  has  not 
prevented  the  Italian  advance  toward 
Rovereto,  occupying  the  suburbs. 

May  20. — Austrians  drive  the  Italians 
from  the  Col  Santo,  capturing  13,157 
prisoners,  and  move  forward  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Strino,  on  the  Noce 
River. 

May  22. — Austrian  forces  occupy  Lavarone 
plateau,  but  further  advance  is  re- 
pulsed by  the  Italians. 

May  24. — An  ItaHan  war-ship  brings  down 
an  Austrian  flier  in  the  upper  Adriatic. 

RUSSIAN    FRONT     AND    TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

May  17. — Twenty  thousand  Turkish  troops 
are  transferred  from  Kut  to  oppose  tlu' 
Russian  advance  on  Bagdad  and  Mosul. 
The  Russian  army  that  is  marching 
on  DiarbelvT,  100  miles  west,  repulses  a 
Tm'kish  offensive. 

May  19. — The  Russians  are  driven  back  at 
Ziaret  Tepe,  east  of  Baiburt,  and  at 
Ackdagh,  with  heavy  losses,  according 
to  a  Turkish  bulletin  that  has  been  is- 
sued from  Constantinople. 

May  20. — Russian  forces  entering  Mesopo- 
tamia capture  Saklcis,  in  Persia,  and  ad- 
vance on  the  village  of  Bane. 
Germans  bombarding  violently  at  Darovo, 
southeast  of  Vilna,  are  driven  back  by 
the  Russians. 

May  22. — British  forces  are  reported  closer 
to  Kut,  having  advanced  as  far  as  the 
line  of  Magjissis  and  Dujailah.  The 
enemy  is  said  to  be  occupying  the 
Sannayyat  position. 
General  Townshend  and  his  staff,  cap- 
tured at  the  surrender  of  Kut-el-Amara, 
arc  reported  by  Atnorican  Embassy  at 
Constantinople  as  destined  for  deport  a- 


Start  Now 
to  Avoid 
Pyorrhea 

Unless  you  can 
be  sure  that  you 
will    be    among 
the  few  and  for- 
tunate 20%  who 
avoid  Pyorrhea 
after  passing  40 
years  of  age,  you 
would  do  well 
to  take  preven- 
tive   measures. 
If  used  in  time, 
Forhan's  Pyor- 
rhea Preparation 
will  positively  pre- 
vent Pyorrhea  or 
Riggs'   Disease 
(loosening  of  the 
teeth,    receding 
and     inflamed 
gums).     It  gives 

prompt  relief .  CON- 
SULT   YOUR 
DENTIST,  and  he 
will    probably   pre- 
scribe the  Prepara- 
tion with  his  treat- 
ment.     Remember 
that  his  advice  and 
treatment    are    in- 
dispensable.    Use 
Forhan's   daily 
like    a    dentifrice 
— pleasant  to  the 
taste. 

Large  tube  (as  illustrated),  50c.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it, 
send  us  his  name  with  lOc.  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  5  trial 
tubes  (enough  for  your  family  and  friends) .  Forhan  Company, 
23  Elm  Street,    New  York. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  is  ncedod  in  every 
American  homo  where  eiUieation  and  culture  arc  truly  esteemed. 


Protected  by 

The  Guard 
of  Iron 


WE  will  "blue-print"  your  fence 
needs  free  and  point  out  money- 
saving  that  our  33  years'  .specialized 
experience  affords. 

ENTERPRISE  FENCES 

Built  for  permanent  protection  against  van- 
dalism and  trespassers.  Because  of  many 
exclusive  features  in  fence-craft  they  are 
acknowledncd    ttie  world's    finest  iron    fences. 

Get  the  New  Catalog 

Beautiful  photographic  catalog  will  help  solve 
your  fence  problems.  A  postal  will  bring  this 
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tion  to  the  island  of  Priukipo,  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  Russians  continue  to  repulse  many 
German  attacks  near  Ostroff  and  north 
of  Lake  Naroth;  also  those  near 
Kostiukhnovka  and  Czartoryisk. 

May  24. — Slight  advance  is  reported  by 
Germans  in  the  district  of  P*ulkaru, 
southeast  of  Riga. 

GENERAL 

May  16. — The  British  compulsion  bill, 
providing  for  miUtary  service  of  all 
males,  married  or  single,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  41,  passes  its  final  read- 
ing in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  vote  is  250  to  35.  It  becomes  a 
law  one  month  from  passage. 
The  trial  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  for  trea- 
son continues.  It  is  shown  that  Ger- 
many sent  Russian  rifles  and  other  sup- 
pUes  into  Ireland  for  the  rebels. 

May  17, — The  Swedish  Riksdag  declares 
for  peace  and  says  there  is  no  alarm  felt 
over  the  fortification  by  Russia  of  the 
Aland  Islands,  in  the  Baltic. 
Premier  Asquith  is  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  as  the  first 
step  taken  toward  estabUshing  civil 
administration. 

May  18. — Three  German  ships — the  Kolga , 
the  Hera,  and  the  Bianca — are  sunk  in 
the  Baltic  by  British  submarines. 
Five  are  drowned,  including  one  Amer- 
ican, when  the  Dutch  steamship 
Batavier  V.  strikes  a  mine. 

May  19. — Three  German  fliers  make  a 
new  raid  on  Kent  by  night,  dropping 
thirty-seven  bombs,  and  killing  one  sol- 
dier. One  of  the  raiders  is  brought  down 
off  the  Belgian  coast  by  a  naval  patrol. 
May  20. — Dr.  Delbriick,  German  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, retires  from  office,  it  is  rumored, 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
management  of  the  German  food- 
situation.  He  is  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Karl  Helfferieh,  at  present  Secretary  of 
the  Imperial  Treasury. 

The  German  forces  retreat  from  around 
Lake  Kivu,  in  German  East  Africa,  hard 
prest  by  British  and  Belgian  troops. 

France  recalls  her  Minister  to  Roumania 
and  the  miUtary  attache  of  the  legation. 
The  incident  creates  a  sensation  in  the 
Roumanian  capital,  and  causes  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  Roumania  is  about  to 
join  the  Central  Powers. 

Lord  Kitchener  is  blamed  by  ex-Secre- 
tary Birrell  for  disregarding  warnings 
of  coming  Irish  rebeUion. 
May  22. — Marine  losses  in  the  month  of 
February  are  set  at  47  ships.  Great 
Britain  was  the  heaviest  loser,  having 
27  sunk.  The  losses  of  other  nations 
were:  France,  7;  Belgium,  4;  Russia, 
2;  and  neutrals,  7. 

The  House  of  Lords  votes  down  an 
amendment  to  the  compulsion  bUl  to 
include  Ireland.  Baron  Wimborne 
testifies  regarding  the  Irish  revolt  that 
an  admiral  at  Queenstown  had  re- 
ceived information  that  Sir  Roger 
Casement  had  left  Germany  with  a 
ship  and  arms,  and  might  be  expected 
in  Ireland  about  Easter.  He  stated 
that  the  War  Office  had  refused  to  take 
the  warnings  seriously.  Premier  As- 
quith promises  a  fuU  statement  of  the 
findings  regarding  the  Sinn  Feiners, 
with  reasons  for  the  executions  that 
have  taken  place,  as  well  as  for  the 
deportations  about  to  come. 

Austrian  submarines  are  still  active  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Four  vessels— two 
Greek,  one  Russian,  and  one  Italian — 
are  torpedoed,  but  the  crews  are  saved. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  CAMPAIGN 

May  16. — President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet 
decide  officially  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  Mexican  policy  for  the 
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Safe  Night  Driving 

Motorists !  Avoid  the  dangers  of  night  driving  caused  by  blinding 
headlights.  Obey  the  law  of  Safety — protect  yourself,  your  family 
and  approaching  motorists  or  pedestrians  by  equipping  your  lamps  with 

Osgood 
Deflector  Lens 

Not  a  dimmer  —  but  a  prismatic  glass  lens  that  fits  into  your  lamps  in 
place  of  the  plain  glass.  Produces  a  100%  light  absolutely  without  a  glare  or 
dazzle.  Approved  by  authorities.  Conforms  to  automobile  light  laws  everywhere. 
Ideal  for  country  or  city  driving. 

Throws  the  rays  along  the  ground  and  only  3^  feet  high.  Stops  the  need  of 
constant  switching  lights  on  and  off.    It's  tlie  only  lens  made  on  scientific  principles* 

Used  by  the  fastest  Electric  Railway  in  the  United  States  on  trains  attaining  a 
speed  of  80  miles  an  hour. 

Easy  to  put  on  and  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  send  us  the  size  of  the  illuminated  opening  of  your 
lamps  and  we  will  tell  you  what  your  size  will  cost  and 
where  you  can  purchase  a  pair. 

$2. SO  to  #5.25  a  pair,  according  to  size. 

Attractive  offer  open  to  dealers.     Write  to  us  or  nearest  distributor. 

Osgood  Lens  and  Supply  Co.,  Mfrs.,  1241  Michigan  Ave., Chicago 

DISTRIBUTORS 


New  York 

VVhitemore-Sim  Co. 
Boston 

Atwood  Auto  Lamp  Co. 
Philadelphia 

Gaul,  Derr  &  Shearer  Co. 
Baltimore 

The  Tire  Mart 
Detroit 

General  Sales  Co. 
Indianapolis 

Auto  Equipment  Co. 
St.  Louis 

Auto  Devices  Co. 


Des  Moines,  la. 

Hippe-Henly  Motor  Supply  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas   City  Automobile  Co. 
Sioux  City,  la. 

Schultz  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Jones  Auto  Supply  Co. 
San  Francisco 

Eccles  &  Smith  Co. 
Los  Angeles 

Eccles  &  Smith  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Eccles  &  Smith  Co. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C 
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On  30  Days'Trial  ^a'ck^^r/n^d?/. «: 

convenience,  dtrt  and  delays  that  ko  witb 
old-Btyle  method  of  cranking.    The 


Sandbo  ^"°  *''"" 


Starter  $1400 

•  PRIMER  l^"" 


praasion 
COMPLETE  WITH   FOOT  PRIMER 

is  the  only  mechanical  Starter  irouranteod  to  turn  ensrlne 
complete  revolution,  past  twp  compf  oaaionB,  past  two  iirnl- 
tion  points.  FoHitive  release  in  case  of  back-fire.  Simple. 
no  expense  to  operate,  no  battoricB.  Women  operate  eas-  , 
ily.  No  mechanic  Deeded  to  attach.  Ask  for  aescrlptive 
folder  aod  30-Day  Fra*  Trial  OH •■>> 

SaAille  anil  llpalorc  *  dtmonstraHon  sella  the  Sandbo. 
HgClilftdllU  UCdiei^  Write  quick  for  aKcncy  proposi- 
tion and  team  how  to  net  your  own  Starter  KttEK. 
AUTO  STARTER  CO.,     8B5  Aladdin  Bulldlnl.  Chlcsge,  III. 


THIS  TRIP  CURES  "THE  BLUES" 

It's  a  stay-at-home  journey— little  expense— no 
fatigue.  You  enjoy  the  odd  sights  "without  the  fuss 
and  muss  and  dust,  Vou  take  this  trip  in  your 
summer- porch  rocking-chair— you  go  "Smiling 
'Round  the  WorW"  with  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who 
conducts  you  to  all  the  big  and  little  LAUGHS  along 
the  way.  You'll  enjoy  every  minute  and  forget  the 
summer  heat.  Many  Kodak  pictures  too  in  this 
delightful  BOOK.    Price  $1.50.  postpaid. 

FUN  K  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  Londoa 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  LL.D.  A  personally  conducted 
tour  around  the  world  without  leaving  your  armchair.  As 
physician  to  the  late  King  of  England,  Sir  Frederick  was 
favored  with  letters  of  introduction  which  enabled  him  to 
see  every  phase  of  life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  various 
countries  visited.  A  peculiarly  graphic  style  enables  him  to 
present  these  in  most  vivid  form  to  the  reader.  Several  print- 
ings have  been  called  for,  the  truest  measure  of  its  interest. 

Cloth,  popular  edition,  $2.25  net:  by  mail  $2.40. 
Original   Edition,    $4.00   net;    by    mail   $4-21. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fonrlh  Ave.,  Ntw  York 
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TO  KEEP  CLEAN 


USE 


LANE'S  H-C 

"-"control^'"  AUTO    JACK 

LANE  BROS.  COMPANY,  Makers,  143  Clover  St..  Poughlieepsie,  N.  Y. 


This  Inspiring  Book  Free 
to  Ambitious  Men 

This  intensely  interesting  and  instructive  165-page  book  tells 
you  bow  a  knowledge  of  law  will  develop  your  natural  ability  and 
increase  your  earning  capacity;  how  it  has  proved  to  be  the  step- 
ping stone  for  thousands  of  mea  to  power  and  achievement 

It  tells  you  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  law- 
yers and  hoiv  you  can  become  one^  It  tells  you  why  law 
trained  men  are  now  selected  for  most  positions  of  re- 
sporisibility  in  business,  public  life  and  S'Cial  work — 
and  how  you  can  grasp  these  opportunities. 

It  shoivs  you  how  you  can  become  law  trained  with- 
out leaving  your  home  or  business  by  a  method  which 
includes  the  comprehensive  features  of  the  best  resi- 
dent law  schools  and  is  endorsed  by  distinguished 
men  throughout  the  country  in  whose  opinion  you 
have  the  utmost  confidence.  Send  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Law  Trained  Man,"  today. 

Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service  of 

Blackstone   Institute 

Blactstone  Institute  (including  the  Sprague  Corre- 
spondence School  of  Law)  was  founded  in  1890,  and  is  by 
far  the  oldest  and  largest  law  school  for  non-resident 
instruction  in  the  world. 

Wehavesuccessfullytrained  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men  and  women  in  law.  Among  our  graduates  are  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, Stale,  County  and  City  Ojfficials,  many 
Judges  and  thousands  of  successful  Lawyers  and 
business  men  everywhere.  This  notable  record  extend- 
ing over  twentv-five  years  isthe  most conv)n''ing  evidence 
that  we  produce  results — and  it  is  results  that  count. 

Chief  Justice  Ladd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  says: 

*'Erery  person  interested  in  the  law  will  receive  from 
Blackstone  Institute  an  unusually  excellent — in  fact, 
the  BEST,  non-resident  system  of  mstruction." 

Our  Course  and  Service  has  been  prepared  especially 
for  home  study  by  eighty  eminent  judges  and  author- 
ities, including  : 

Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,   LL.D.,  Sup.  Court. 

Wis.    Hon.  Geo.  C,  Holt,  LL.D.,  ex-Judge  IJL  S.  Dist. 

Court,  N.  Y.     Hon.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Ph.D.,  LL.B., 

U.  S.  Minister  toIChina.    Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn,  U.  S. 

Dist.  Court    Western  Dist.,  Wis.    Dean  O.  H.  Harker, 

College  of  Law,  University  of  III.    Dean  H.  H.  Inger- 

soil.  College  of  Law,  University  of  Tenn. 

The  course  is  clearly  written  in  simple,  non-technical 
language.  It  is  practical,  yet  reads  like  an  interesting 
story.  Specialized  education  is  not  necessary.  You  can 
read  in  spare  time  at  home,  and  you  will  benefit  from  the 
day  you  start.  Our  Course  and  Service  will  prepare  you 
on  all  subjects  required  in  the  bar  examinations,  as  it  has 
already  done  for  thousands  of  others  in  your  own  state 
and  every  other  state  in  the  Union.  It  will  equip  you  to 
become  a  leader  in  business  or  public  life — and  to  attain 
positions  of  honor  and  profit  open  only  to  law  trained  men. 

Special   Offer—Investigate    FREE 

The  recent  union  of  the  Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law  with  Blackstone  Institut*.'  and  the 
resulting  increase    in    our  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  you  a  most  important  Special  Offer.    I 
vestigate  now  by  sending  postcard  or  let- 
ter, or   clipping   the  coupon  for  our  16G- 
page  free  book  and  full  particulars.  No 
cost  or  obligation. 


Blackstone  Institute 

Address 
Extension  Division    165A 

20  W.  Jackion  Blvd. 

Chicago,  lU. 


FREE 
BOOK 
COUPON 


BLACKRTONE  INSTITUTE 
Extension  Division  153  A 
20  W.Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicaito.Ill. 
Please  send  mo  your  165-paRe  free 
book  "The  Law  Trained  Ma.,     'and  full 
_  particulars  of  your  Law  Cour.-.j    nd  Ser- 
vice and  Special  Offer.  No  cost  or  oui. Ration. 


Address 


present,  regardless  of  the  border 
situation. 
General  Scott  comes  to  a  tacit  under- 
standing with  General  Obregon  on  the 
protection  of  the  border  from  bandits. 
General  Pershing  moves  northward  from 
San  Antonio,  Mexico,  and  Carranza 
troops  replace  his  force. 

]\Iay  22. — The  second  punitive  expedition 
into  Mexico,  under  Colonel  Sibley, 
returns  to  Texas  soil,  having  scattered 
the  bandits  and  taken  foiu-  prisoners. 
Four  bands  of  Mexican  bandits  are 
reported  in  the  wake  of  the  withdraw- 
ing American  troops  terrorizing  the 
countryside. 

May  24. — A  new  raid  by  bandits  is  re- 
ported across  the  Rio  Grande  in  the 
Big  Bend  section. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

May  19. — Great  Britain  adopts  a  new 
"daylight-saving"  time-schedule,  set- 
ting all  clocks  forward  one  hour. 

May  20. — A  dispatch  from  Peking  states 
that  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  peace- 
plenipotentiaries  sitting  in  conference 
at  Nanking,  and  is  ready  to  resign  if  so 
desired.  Prominent  Chinese,  however, 
urge  him  to  serve  out  his  term  to  pre- 
serve the  peace. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

.  May  IG. — A  Cabinet  meeting  is  held  to 
discuss  remonstrance  to  Great  Britain 
against  interference  with  our  mails. 
The  British  Ambassador  unofficially 
assxires  Counselor  Polk  that  England 
will  make  every  concession  up  to  al- 
lowing Germany  to  use  the  mails  for 
importing  contraband. 
The  German  Imperial  Government, 
through  Count  von  Bernstorff,  sends  a 
suggestion  to  the  State  Department 
that  captains  of  American  merchant- 
men be  warned  not  to  turn  their  ves- 
sels toward  submarines,  nor  approach 
them,  when  ordered  to  stop  by  the  sub- 
marine commander.  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  says  the  United  States  prob- 
ably would  not  issue  the  suggested 
warnings. 

May  17. — The  Senate  passes  the  new  army 
bill  without  roll-call. 

May  18. — The  President  replies  to  the 
recent  message  of  the  Pope.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Pontiff  only  ex- 
prest  hope  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue at  peace  with  Germany.  The 
reply  merely  exprest  the  intention  of  the 
country  remaining  in  peace  as  far  as 
consistent  with  integrity.  No  media- 
tion was  considered,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Lansing. 

May  19. — The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  disregards  Secretary  Daniels's 
five-year-building  program,  and  rec- 
ommends a  program  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $160,000,000. 
Count  von  Bernstorff  issues  a  statement 
to  Germans  resident  in  America  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey 
scrupulously  the  laws  of  the  States 
wherein  they  reside. 

May  20. — The  Army  Reorganization  Bill 
passes  the  House  by  a  vote  of  349  to 
25,  and  goes  to  the  President. 

May  24.— The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reports  favorably  on  the  confir- 
mation of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

GENERAL 

May  17. — Senator  Thompson  gets  from  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  a  list 
of  350  wire-tappings  ordered  by  the 
New  York  Pohce  Department  within 
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SOME 

S0,000  CORNS 

WILL  VANISH 

Each  night,  on  the  average, 
50,000  corns  are  ended 
through  Blue-jay.  More  than 
a  million  a  month. 

The  end  is  easy,  gentle, 
sure.    The  way  is  scientific. 

One  applies  a  little  plas- 
ter, and  the  corn  never  pains 
again.  In  48  hours  the  corn 
disappears.  A  few  take  a 
little  longer. 

Blue-jay  doesn't  coddle 
corns.  It  ends  them,  and 
forever. 

Think  of  the  corns  you 
long  have  kept.  Think  of  the 
times  you've  pared  them. 
Think  of  the  hours  they've 
spoiled. 

Then  think  that  millions 
never  suffer  corns.  They  ap- 
ply a  Blue-jay  at  the  first 
corn  ache.  Then  bid  the  corn 
farewell. 

Try  it  once.  Freedom  from 
corns  for  a  lifetime  is  some- 
thing worth  attempting.  And 
Blue-jay  means  that  to  you. 

Blue=jay 

Ends  Corns 

15  and  25  cents  —  at  Druggists 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 

BAITER  &  BLACK,  Cblc&ga  and  New  Tork 
Makers  of  Sorglcal  Dr«iilii<8,  etc. 
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Don't-Snore 

Trade  Marli  Reg.  TJ.S.,  C»n»da  *  Ot  Britain,  P»tenU 

Stops  snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUN3E0  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

fiizes:  l.Childs; 2, Regular  (90 perct.of$ale*);3, Large 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middieburg.  Va.,  Box  12 


Id  Your  Home — 

Accept  the  White  Frost  for 
80  days'  Free  1  rial.    Exam- 
iDe  its  round  nict&l  bodr.  en- 
anivled  snow-white  inside  and  out 
-  1  ivolving  shelves     niclit-l  uim- 
mirnr^.etc.     Provo  its  ssvinff  of  ice 

kWhite  Frost 

m    SANITARY  I 

jfrigeratorJ 


30   Day? 

Free  Trial - 
freight  Paid 


l^tcffioKxpoaition.  N*w»ttBch- 
mont    for   Jco-cold    drinkfnff 
wat^r.      Tlio  most  winitary  »nJ  (c«- 
_   iwvinif  rcfHirrnitor  mndc.    INcd  by 
I'. S. Govt.   rMrfK-t— Bt  fBCtory  pric* 
-va^y  vnyment  v^Ian,  tf  d^sfrrd.    

tor  Co.,  Dept. 
0-8,  Jack  (OB, Ml  Ob 
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the  last  year.     An  inquiry  eoneeming 
Illegal  wire-tapping  begins. 
May  18.— Rear-Admiral  Caperton  reports 
a  serious  situation  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  the  Navj'  Department  rushes  more 

^  men  and  extra  ships  to  his  aid. 

Starthng  developments  in  the  wire- 
tapping inquiry  in  New  York  show  that 
the  telephones  of  prominent  lawyers 
were  tapped  during  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  munitions.  Mayor  Mitehel  ex- 
presses wilUngness  to  testify. 

The  Authors'  League  of  America  meet 
and  vote  to  form  a  union  under  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
League  has  at  present  over  1,200 
m3mbers. 

May  19. — Panama  protests  against  dis- 
arming the  police  force  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Detroit  for 
preparedness. 

May  20. — Mr.  Justice  Hughes  sweeps  the 
primaries  of  Oregon  for  Presidential 
preference  by  30,000  plurahty. 

May  24.— Mayor  Mitehel,  of  New  York, 
testifies  in  the  wire-tapping  inquuy, 
and  puts  on  record  twenty-five  con- 
versations heard  by  detectives.  These 
conversations  were  made  public  by 
the  Mayor  in  the  belief  that  they  point 
to  the  commission  of  four  crimes,  includ- 
ing perjury  and  hbel,  in  connection  with 
the  recent  charities  investigations. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Qualified. — Recruiting-Agent — "  Have 
you  had  any  military  experience?  " 

Randall — "  No,  but  I'm  a  born  mur- 
derer."— Ldfe 


Saved. — "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  wife. 
Barton  would  have  squandered  his  entire 
fortune." 

"  What  did  she  do?  " 

"  She  just  anticipated  him." —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Improved  Since. — "  Didn't  Columbus 
discover  America?  " 

"  I  beUeve  so,"  said  Mr.  Dustin  Stax; 
"  but  it  took  some  of  us  financiers  to 
show  what  could  be  done  with  it." — 
Washington  Star. 


And  Reno? — A  post-office  romance: 

Friendship,  N.  Y, 

Love,.  Va. 

Kissimmee,  Fla. 

Ring,  Ark. 

Parson,  Ky. 

— Columbia  {S.  C.)  State. 


Her  Limitations. — "  Poor  June  I  She's 
run  down  another  '  workingman '  with  a 
wife  and  six  children  !  " 

"  Well !  She  can't  steer,  eat  chocolates, 
keep  her  feet  on  six  pedals,  and  run  down 
rich  and  unattached  bachelors  exclusively, 
can  she?  " — Puck. 


Muzzled. — Speaking  of  garters  —  have 
you  heard  of  the  Harvard  students  who 
spied  a  pair  with  silver  clasps  in  a  Harvard 
Square  shop-window,  and  thinking  to  raise 
a  smile,  at  least,  from  the  charmer  at  the 
counter,  asked  the  price  of  a  dog-collar, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  silver- 
clasped  garter?  She  turned,  looked  sweetly 
at  the  young  men,  and  said:  "  We  do  not 
separate  them  for  puppies,  sir." — Boston 
Herald. 


w 


HEN  the  call 
of  the  great 
outdoors 
lures  us  far  from 
garages  and  repair 
shops,  we  want  a  car 
that  will  take  us  out 
— and  bring  us  back 
again. 


ELECTRIC 
CRANKING 
LIGHTING 
IGNITION 


Three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  owners  of  cars 
equipped  w^ith  Delco  Electric  Cranking,  Lighting  and 
Ignition  are  experiencing  in  their  everyday  driving  the 
efficiency  and  dependabihty  of  the  Delco  System. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 


ONE  MAN  \;f\     ^     ALLPURPOJt 


FOLDER 

FREE 


^j 


■"  I  \    Just  drop  u3  a  post  card  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  this  bie  cata-  . 

^^^      \  \    log  folder  by  return  mail.  It  tells  about  the  many  superior  mrchnnicaJ  f  ea-      j 
turesof  thelSew  I'arrett— One  Man— All  Purpose  Tractor.  It  illustrates 
Bome  of  the  rem.irkablo  tests  which  wo  have  mado  at  tlie  various  Na- 
tional  Power  Farming    and  Tractor  , 
Demonstraiiops.     It  answers  all  your 
tractor  questions  by  telling  the  actual  j 
experience  othorfarmers  have^ 
had  with  the  Parrett.  Send^ 
for  this  big  folder  today— > 
Bco  for  yourself  how  the/ 
Parrett  Tractor  will  be  f 
a  big   money-making,  [ 
money-savinir  iovoatmoDt  1 
for  your  form.  ' 

Parrett  Tractor  Co. 
1409-409  Fisbir  Bldi.,  Cbieagi^ 
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Look  for  the  ^[0^  label:  it  stands 
for  pure  dyes  today  as  always.  Fit, 
color  and  wear  GUARANTEED. 
$1.50  up.     Ask  your  dealer. 

Nek-ban-tab,  exclusively  on  Emery  shirts,  does 
away  with  bother  in  opening  the  button-pocket 
at  back  of  neckband. 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


otocks^'Bonds 


ON    THE 


Partial  Pay/^ent  Plan 


Write  for  Booklet  B.  2,  "The  Partial  Payment 
Plan,"  which  explains  thoroughly  the  method 
by  which  you  may  purchase  Stocks  or  Bonds 
in  any  amount — from  one  share  or  bond  up, 
by  making  a  small  first  payment  and  the 
balance  ia  convenient  monthly  instalments. 

Booklet  B.  3  sent  upon  request 

SHElogi^MWCAH 

42  Broadway         New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

lllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllii^ 


Interesting  Bonds 

There  are  some  bonds  which  will  interest  you  even 
if  you  have  not  invested  before  or  have  invested 
only  in  stocks. 

Our  Investment  Department  has  just  issued  a 
special  circular  outlining  some  particular  opportu- 
nities in  the  field  of  $1000  listed  bonds. 

Send  for  Circular  M  g 

JohnMuirS.(o 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Members   New    York   Stock   Exchange 

MAIN  OKKICE,  6i  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE, 


MINING-    AND    LUMBER-BOOMS    FOL- 
LOW AGRICULTURE  AND  MANU- 
FACTURING  IN  THE  WEST 

WHAT  the  m-iter  calls  "the  West's 
amazing  boom"  was  outlined  re- 
cently in  a  letter  from  Chicago  to  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist.  He  had  found 
"e\'idenees  of  an  unprecedented  prosperity 
on  every  side."  First  had  come  sharp 
advances  in  the  prices  for  farm-products 
■with  the  opening  of  the  Avar,  then  an  in- 
dustrial boom,  which  has  now  been  fol- 
lowed by  what  he  called  ' '  amazing  activity" 
in  the  mining  and  lumber  industries,  es- 
pecially in  the  Far  West.  To  centers  like 
Denver  "a  huge  volume  of  sudden  wealth 
had  been  brought  by  the  high  prevailing 
prices  for  metals."  Scenes  at  some  of  the 
new  mining-camps  were  declared  to  re- 
semble those  of  Cripple  Creek  and  Lead- 
ville  in  the  gold-fever  days.  In  the  South- 
west there  had,  meanwhile,  occurred  "a 
Avild  scramble  "  for  oil-lands.  Never  before 
had  so  many  drUlers  been  seen  in  the  oil- 
areas,  but,  while  they  had  met  with  some 
success,  they  had  not  found  such  "gushes" 
as  were  discovered  in  earlier  years.  Other 
items  in  the  writer's  letter  follow: 

"It  may  be  said  of  oil,  and  all  minerals, 
that  new  discoveries  do  not  have  to  be  so 
immense  as  formerly  to  fulfil  the  same 
requirements,  because  new  processes  of 
refining  and  smelting  make  available  the 
lower  grades.  The  output  of  Leadville, 
Colo.,  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  it  ever 
was,  altho  the  old  picturesque  features 
are  missing,  as  only  men  of  means  can 
afford  to  operate,  and  they  do  not  need  so 
much  help. 

"It  is  different  with  tungsten,  a  com- 
paratively new  mineral,  easily  got,  and  the 
Nederland  Camp  is  going  crazy.  The 
value  of  its  output  is  estimated  at  not 
much  less  than  that  of  Cripple  Creek.  A 
toAvn  of  4,000  sprang  up  almost  overnight, 
and  is  increasing  in  population  se\eral 
hundreds  every  day.  It  is  precarious  min- 
ing, because  sudden  peace  in  Europe  would 
cut  the  price  of  tungsten  in  two.  Tungsten 
is  converted  into  an  acid  for  the  hardening 
of  steel  tools  and  armor-plate,  as  weU  as 
in  certain  lighting  appliances. 

"All  of  the  estabUshed  industries  in 
Denver  and  other  Western  cities  are  run- 
ning full  blast,  as  in  Chicago  and  Pittsburg 
districts,  with  orders  booked  through  the 
year.  Wages  have  been  advanced  10  per 
cent.,  and  then  another  10  per  cent.,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. West  of  Chicago  there  is  not  much 
munitions  business,  except  indircetlj^  but 
the  restiveness  of  labor  caused  by  the 
munitions  basis  of  pay  has  extended  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Western  railroads  are 
short  of  track -hands,  and  at  industrial 
and  mining-centers  they  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  enough  regular  help  for  yards  and 
freight-houses. 

"They  are  still  crowded  with  traffic  in 
every  section  of  the  West,  altho  the  car- 
situation  is  less  acute  than  a  while  ago. 
The  seasonal  relief,  however,  is  scarcely  in 
evidence.  They  have  had  so  much  ex- 
perience with  congestion  that  they  have 
learned,  as  have  the  shippers,  how  to  get 
more  employment  out  of  the  equipment 
and  terminal  facilities.  A  somewhat  easier 
situation  at  the  seaboard  has  helped  them 
too.  But  there  will  bo  no  rest-days  for 
railroaders  this  summer.  Their  ])erforin- 
ance-results  under  the  circumstances  have 
never  been  surpassed. 


"Railroad  officials  are  not  boasting  of 
their  large  net  earnings  or  of  their  extensive 
improvement-plans  because  they  want  to 
make  a  case  for  no  higher  wages  and  no 
lower  rates.  Western  earnings  for  April 
and  May  will  be  more  extraordinary  than 
for  March  and  April.  A  couple  of  months 
ago  the  BurUngton  management  estimated 
its  fiscal  year's  result  at  22  per  cent,  to 
23  per  cent,  on  the  stock,  whereas  now  the 
estimate  is  around  25  per  cent.  The 
Burlington  has  a  mass  of  line  and  terminal 
projects  in  hand,  or  planned,  for  this  year, 
running  into  millions;  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Other 
standard  railroads  are  going  ahead  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  and  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  generally  supposed,  and  these 
plans  reach  into  the  future  as  far  as  man- 
agerial sight  can  penetrate. 

"There  is  a  feeling  that  the  worst  of  the 
congestion  has  been  experienced,  and  that 
the  ascent  of  prices  has  culminated.  Most 
commodities  seem  to  have  reached  equi- 
hbrium.  The  public  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  level;  therefore,  no 
reductions  are  in  contemplation.  Further 
advances,  on  the  other  hand,  with  deliveries 
so  remote,  would  be  more  speculative,  or 
sentimental,  than  actual.  There  is  a 
tendency  of  wages  also  to  get  into  the 
right  perspective,  employers  being  liberal 
and  employees  conciliatory.  Big  strikes, 
like  those  at  Pullman,  Argo,  and  the  Har- 
vester plants,  were  very  fussy  while  they 
lasted,  but  there  was  not  much  vindictive- 
ness.  Public  sympathy  is  with  the  more 
poorly  paid  classes  of  workers,  but  does 
not  mean  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
highest  paid  of  all,  would  find  any  general 
weeping  if  they  failed  to  get  notable 
concessions. 

"  Western  bankers  are  weary  of  hoping 
in  vain  for  a  higher  range  of  money-rates 
as  the  result  of  sustained  business  activit\- 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  They  begin  to 
realize  the  potent  and  permanent  effect  of 
the  new  currency  system  in  making  com- 
mercial credits  cheap  and  abundant,  but 
they  do  not  fully  realize  that  as  merchants 
in  credits  they  must,  like  other  merchants 
confronted  with  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
depend  upon  larger  volume  as  an  offset. 

"What  slight  improvement  is  obserAed 
in  the  money  market  is  due  largelj'  to  the 
increasing  proportion  of  domestic  trade 
and  foreign  trade  in  peace-goods.  There 
are  more  European  orders  aAailable  in  this 
district  than  at  any  pre\ious  time,  both 
for  replenishing  military  equipment  and 
for  inaugurating  'peace-time  buying'  on 
a  large  scale,  for  deliveries  as  far  ahead  as 
1918.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  former 
than  formerly  is  in  the  form  of  raw  mate- 
rials, iudieating  more  industrial  self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  Entente  Allies. 
This  is  construed  favorablj^  to  America's 
future,  as  it  gives  home  talent  more  op- 
portunity to  discover  and  develop  processes 
and  materials  for  the  supplying  of  products 
and  supplies  formerly  imported  from 
Europe.  The  increasing  quality  of  per- 
manency in  trade  activity  is  a  very 
important  element  in  the  belter  feeling  all 
around,  which  one  finds  e\'erywhere  in  the 
West.  It  is  surprizing  how  little  attention 
is  paid  to  politics,  national  or  international 
at  least,  during  business  hours." 

THE  RISE  IN  THE  PRICES  OF 
RAILWAY  SHARES 

The  last  two  weeks  of  May  saw  sharp 
advances  in  many  railroad  shares,  most  no- 
table among  thorn  being  Heailiug.  wliich 
reached  a  quotation  slightly  abo\e  110, 
whereas  early  in  the  year  (January  31)  the 
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LOUIS  XIV 

/   am    the 
state 

ABSOLUTE 
power  I  —  the 
"divine  right  of 
Kings"!  Those 
courtly  cavalief 
days  are  made  to 
live  for  lis  again 
in  all  their  vivid 
romance  —  just  as 
every  other  day 
and  age  aregiveii 
life  and  voice  in 
Dr.  Eliot's  Fa 
m  o  u  s  Five-Kooi 
Shelf    of     Books. 


'IT  IS"  says  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  "precisely 
■l  this  encounter  with  the  mental  states  of  other 
generations  which  enlarges  the  outlook  and 
sympathies  of  the  cultivated  man."  . 

'The  best  heads  the  world  ever  knew  were  well 
read  "  Emerson  bids  us  add,  "  and  the  best  heads 
take  the  best  places." 

Thus  to  take  out  of  each  age  the  Histories,  or 
Essays,  or  Poems,  or  Plays,  or  Biographies,  that 
record  like  photographs  the  spirit  and  life  of  that 
age — to  unite  these  great  and  ever-living  books  in 
such  a  way  that  they   tell  the  story  of 
human  progress  from  the   begin- 
ning—  that     is    what 
Dr.  Eliot   has 
done  in 


'i'ke  ihlarvard  Classics 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

It  gives  him  the  right,  does  it  not,  to  say,  as  he 
has  said,  that  these  books  contain  "the  essen- 
tials of  a  liberal  education.''" 

And  it  serves  at  the  same  time,  we  hope,  to 
make  attractive  the  invitation  we  now  extend 
you  to  read  the  little  book  which,  besides  con- 
taining Dr.  Eliot's  own  complete  statement,  to- 
gether with  a  specially  prepared  article  on  "The 
Art  of  Reading",  also  describes  in  detail  the 
contents  of  The  Famous  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books  —  divided,  as  Dr.  Eliot  divided  them, 
into  twelve  great  divisions  of  literature.  Do  you 
know  what  these  divisions  include  .?  The  booklet 
tells.  It  is  free.  Wc  invite  you  to  have  a  copy 
with  our  compliments,  and  no  obligation 
whatsoever.  The  coupon  will  bring 
it.  We  shall  be  as 
glad  to  send  it  as 
you  will  be  to  have 
read  it. 


'-pHE  Harvard 
Classics  free 
a  man  from  the 
limitations  of  his 
age,  his  country, 
his  personal  ex- 
perience; they 
give  him  access  to 
all  ages,  to  all 
countries,  to  all 
experience  They 
make  him  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world ; 
they  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to 
travel  without 
leaving  home, 
and  to  have  vaca- 
tions without  tak- 
ing time  from  his 
shop,  his  store,  or 
his  office.  They 
offer  him  friends, 
travel,  the  knowl- 
edge of  life,  edu- 
cation, the  means 
bf  making  a  life. 


A  really  delig 
little  book;  from  cover 
to  cover,  its  sixty 
pages  are  brim  full  of 
interest  and  value. 
The  whole  field  of 
good  books  end  their 
authors  is  gone  over 
in  a  chatty,  informal 
way — altogether,  a 
little  literary  land- 
mark you  will  be  glad 
not  to  have  passed  by. 
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FREE! 

This  Book 
On  Easy  Ironing! 

You  want  to  banish  ironing 
drudgery,  Mrs.  Housewife,  so 
send  today  for  this  intensely 
interesting  Free  Book. 

Learn  how  your  entire  iron- 
ing—except dresses  and  shirt 
waists — can  be  done  quickly, 
economically  and  pleasantly  by 
the  easily-operated — 

^implkIroner 

30  Days  Free  Trial — Easy  Terms 

At  a  cost  of  only  2c  to  4c  for 
an  entire  ironing,  the  Simplex 
irons  your  Table  Cloths,  Nap- 
kins, Doilies,  Bedspreads,  Pil- 
low Cases,  Blankets,  Towels, 
Handkerchiefs,  Underwear, 
Kitchen  Aprons,  Hosiery,  Play 
Suits,  etc.  The  Simplex  is 
operated  by  hand,  belt  or  elec- 
tric power. 

The  Simplex  Ironer  is  heated 
by  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Highest  award 
at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Write  today.  Get  Free  Book ! 
American  Ironing 
Machine  Co. 
f  506, 168  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


9626 


No  More  Ironing  Drudgery! 


TODAYS 

/free 

TRIAL 


LATEST  MOTORBIKE  MOOEl. 

GHOIGEOr9^  STYLES  i»'«>"  "«• 

^^^-^— — ^— ^— — _— ^^^  Sizes  in  tbe 

famous  lineot"Raneer"Bicyc:es.Thereareeigbty.three 
(83)  others,  also,  shown  at  factory  prices  from  $1 1.95. 
$13.aO,  $14.75,  up.  TherelsaMeadBlcycleforevery 
rider,  at  a  price  made  possible  only  by  our  Factory-Di- 
rect-to-Rider  sales  plan. 

MARVELOUS  OFFER  -  3?,,«"'y»  -  °°« 

■»»■-.-...  njonth's  free  trial 
on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."      We  will  ship 
It  to  you  on  approval,  express  pre/iaid— without  a  cent 
deposit  In  advance.    This  otter  a5so/«<e/y  genuine. 
WRITE  TOIlilir  forourblg  catalog  showing 

*^        our  full  line  of  bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prires  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  Is  a  cyo'opedla  on  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.    It's  free. 

TIRES,  COaSTER-BRAKE,  rear  wheels,  li..  >r  tubes, 
lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all  ucvcles 
at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
taki  n  in  trade  to  be  closed  out.  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  locality  to  ride  and 
exhihit  a  sample  1916  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us.  Do 
not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sunrtries  until  you  get  our  cat- 
alog and  new  special  offers.    Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.   F172.     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


stock  had  touched  75  ^.  In  other  words, 
an  in%'^estor  of  January  31  could  have  sold 
his  stock  in  May  for  $35  a  share  more 
than  it  cost  him.  Just  how  far  the  May 
rise  would  go  was  matter  for  wide  diversity 
of  opinion.  Industrial  conditions  and  per- 
sistent rumors  as  to  increased  dividends, 
distributions,  etc.,  led  Wall  Street  to  be- 
lieve the  movement  would  not  be  at  once 
checked.  Experience,  however,  had  shown 
for  some  time  that  advances  in  stock 
values  were  more  easily  started  than  in- 
creased or  maintained.  On  various  occa- 
sions upward  tendencies  had  been  followed 
by  reactions.  Of  the  course  of  prices  in 
the  third  week  of  May,  Bradstreet's  said: 

"Starting  off  with  fiu-ther  substantial 
gains  added  to  those  registered  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week,  the  markets  quickly 
halted  and  then  resumed  their  rise.  Sub- 
sequently the  advancing  movement  made 
further  progress,  speculative  trading  broad- 
ening notably  when  over  1,000,000  shares 
changed  hands.  UntU  late  this  week  the 
industrial  shares,  as  in  the  recent  past, 
held  the  center  of  the  stage;  on  Thursday, 
however,  some  of  the  railroad  issues,  no- 
tably Reading,  occupied  the  position  of 
prominence.  Reason  for  the  sudden  up- 
turn in  Reading  to  a  new  high  record 
apparently  rested  in  a  revival  of  rumors 
of  some  sort  of  a  special  distribution  to 
stockholders;  under  its  leadership  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  rails,  especially  the  hard- 
coalers,  .  advanced  impressively,  while 
American  Locomotive,  Chandler  Motor, 
Continental  Can,  Consolidated  Gas,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  Studebaker  were  conspic- 
uously strong.  On  the  rise  the  volume  of 
business  expanded,  and  the  daily  average 
was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  previous 
week,  being  about  850,000  shares  against 
600,000  shares.  A  year  ago  the  average 
was  less  than  300,000  shares.  That  traffic 
movements  continue  remarkably  heavy  is 
indicated  by  returns  of  gross  earnings  for 
the  second  week  of  May;  among  the  in- 
creases thus  far  reported  are  15  per  cent, 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  16  per  cent,  by 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  30  per  cent,  by 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  60  per  cent, 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  10  per  cent,  by 
the  Canadian  Northern.  The  daUy  aver- 
age closing  prices  of  sixty  railway,  ten 
industrial,  and  five  city  traction  and  gas 
stocks  are  appended: 


Last  Year    ScU.  Man. 

Railway..     78.04      83.52  83.98 

Industrial.    75.12     86.32  86.74 

Gas  & 

Traction.  108.72    108.17  108.44 


Wed. 
83.84 
86.38 


TAurg.      Fn. 

84.71  84.79 

86.72  86.84 


108.41    109.C3    109.48 


"Daily  transactions  in  stocks  and  bonds 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  compare 
with  last  year  as  follows: 


Week  Ending   ^-Stocks — Shares~~, 

May  19,  mSThis  Week  Last  Year 

Saturday..     316,817  241,285 

Monday.. .      912,220  288,492 

Tuesday...      659,015  207.901 

Wednes'y .      722,515  195,834 

Thursday .      735,725  273,885 

Friday. . . .  1,268,145  '  394,348 


.—Bonis—. 
This  Week       Last  Year 


$1,743,500 
3,529,000 
4,400,500 
4,364,000 
5,016,000 
5,327,000 


$1,031,000 
1,833,500 
1,535,000 
1,566,500 
1,546,500 
2,183,000 


Total...  4,614,437        1,601,745      $24,380,000      $9,615,500 

"The  following  table  gives  the  closing 
prices  each  day  of  twelve  railway  and  five 
active  industrial  stocks: 


8(0.       Mon. 


Atchison 1035^ 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 88 

Canadian  Pacific 176 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 62}  2 

Erie 37 

New  York  Central 105^ 

New  Haven 63 

Pennsylvania 66^ 

Reading 905^ 

St.  Paul 95H 

Southern  Pacific 98 

Union  Pacific 135'^ 

American  Can 57H 

American  Smelting 98i^ 

Anaconda  Copper 84  j| 

Baldwin  Locomotive. . . .    895^ 
U.S.Stfiel 83Ji 


Wed. 

103M 

89 
174 

6254 

37H 
105'^ 

60'/^ 

57 

93 

96 


Thurs. 

mvs 

90Vs 
176^1 
635^ 
3854 
106!  i 
625^ 
57Vi 


67 
99J< 

83^ 

87H 
84 


97^ 
99 
137 
57«4 
99^ 
&iH 
87»2 
845^ 


FrL 

10434 
92i| 

176' 2 
63' 2 
393  i 

106' 8 
62Ji 
585^ 

103 
97W 
99V| 

138^ 
56^ 
99^ 

863^ 
85Vi 


4    Summer  comfort  and  the  ease 
f    of  unrestricted  leg  muscles  are 
"^  yours  when  you  wear  Shir  Gar. 

"~5 


*V 
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Holds  Socks  Up- 
shift Down 


They  are  practical  in 
every  sense  and  in- 
dispensable to  neat 
dress  at  all  times  and 
occasions. 

Try  your  first  pair  and  get 
a  new  idea  of  garter  satis- 
faction. At  your  dealer  or 
by  mail,  50c.  Guaranteed 
satisfactory.  Address 
Dept.  25. 

SHIRT 

GARTER 

CO. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dealers:  If  your 
jobber  can't  sup- 
ply you,  order 
direct. 


A  Working  Graminieur  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Femald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  dear. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  A  tTAG.NALLS  CONPANT,  354-360  Foartb  ATeooe,  :Ve w  Tork 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.     Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
yO^^^^^^^^^C./    ^'^  O''  ^^°  savings    banks 
V>^y^"|^^^^     pay      Better  get  posted. 

— ^-^*^pirt  foR  NEW  lisT  No.  S7«  And  fPEt  Booklet. 

lOKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  Caf"*:) 
i  Oklahoma 


City.   U.  S.A. 


Paid  on  Certificates  of  Deposit.  Amounts 
received  from  950  to  $5,000.  Interest  checks 
mailed  quarterly.  10  years  old  —  Assets 
$590,643.57.  Investors  in  over  half  the  States. 
SECURITY  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 
Write  for  literature.  Birmingham,  .\la. 
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Jradiato^ 

XCEMENTi 


Price 
75* 


I  Finds  the  leak 
and  fixes  it 

When  your  radiator 
leaks,  use  this  simple, 
scientific    remedy  — 

Pour  in 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  self-acting  radiator 
cement 

It  takes  about  ten  min- 
utes to  repair  permanently 
an  ordinary  leak. 

It  dissolves  in  the  hot 
water. 

The  cool  air  strikes  it  at 
the  mouth  of  the  leak  and 
congeals  it  into  a  cement 
which  repairs  the  leak 
automatically. 

When  leaking  stop?, 
drain  and  refill  and  your 
radiator  is  like  new. 

All  dcalert,  75e 

By  the  makers  of  Norweseo 
Graphite  Rim  Coatint. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Marirtta.  0. 
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VACATION  TRIPS  IN  AMERICA 

{Continued  from  page  1639) 
present  announcements,  it  will  probably  be 
August  or  September  before  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Line  resumes  through  servaee  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

In  order  to  stimulate  early  travel  westward, 
special  smnmer  excursion-rates  to  the  Paciflc  Coast 
went  mto  efifect  this  year  on  Mav  15,  instead 
of  June  1,  as  formerly.  These  tickets  remain 
on  sale  imtil  September  30.  A  wide  ranae  of 
choice  is  allowed  as  regards  routes  and  a  return 
journey  bv  some  different  direct  route  is  per- 
mitted, altho  the  return  route  must  be  dc- 
terrnined  upon  at  time  of  piu-chasiag  a  ticket. 
Liberal  stop-over  privileges  are  allowed  within  the 
final  Umit  of  the  ticket — which  is  October  31. 
The  round-trip  rate  from  New  York  \ia  direct 
hues  to  any  Pacific-Coast  point,  with  pri\-ilec:e  of 
returning  by  a  different  route,  is  $111.20,  using  the 
so-called  standard  railroads — the  New  York 
Central  Lines  or  Pennsylvania — between  New 
York  and  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  and  $1C6.70  when 
using  the  so-called  differential  railroads — the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Erie,  Lackawanna,  Lchich 
Valley,  or  West  Shore,  and  their  connections. 
Both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  may  be  in- 
cluded at  this  rate.  If  Portland,  Seattle,  or  Van- 
couver is  included  in  one  direction  the  additional 
fare  is  $17.50.  San  Diego  as  a  side-trip  from  Los 
Angeles  may  be  included  on  certain  tickets,  but 
only  for  an  additional  $1  on  the  others.  Those 
desiring  to  substitute  tho  Great-Lakes  trip  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  or  vice  versa,  mav  do  so  at  an 
additional  cost  of  S5,  exclusive  of  meals  and  berth 
on  the  steamer.  If  one  desires  to  take  the  longer 
trip  on  the  Lakes  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth 
the  fare  will  bo  $155.35  by  standard  lines  and 
$152.10  by  differential  lines,  including  meals  and 
berth  on  the  steamer,  and  visit  to  Portland, 
Seattle,  or  Vancouver. 

The  lower-berth  slseper-rato  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  is  $5  and  from  Chica.-^o  to  Pacific- 
Coast  points  $13.  Through  sleepers  are  operated 
between  Chicago  and  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  and  Seattle.  The  Pullman 
Company  allows  stop-over  privileges  at  certain 
points  at  the  through  rate.  Upper-berth  rates  are 
approximately  20  per  cent,  loss  than  lower-berth 
rates.  Drawing-rooms  may  be  obtained  at  about 
twice  the  section  (upper  and  lower  berths)  rate, 
and  compartments  at  slightly  less  than  three 
times  the  lower-berth  rate.  Two  full  tickets  are 
required  for  occupancy  of  a  drawing-room  and 
one  and  a  half  ticket  for  a  compartment. 

Special  convention  tickets  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  a  60-days'  time  limit,  will  be  on  sale  on  June 
7-14  and  July  23-30,  at  $101.30  from  New  York 
by  the  standard  raUroada  and  $96.80  by  the  dif- 
ferential lines. 

The  principal  conventions  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
this  siunmer  will  bo  the  Triennial  Conclave  of  the 
Knights  Templars  at  Los  Angeles,  June  17  to  23, 
and  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  June  19  to  23.  Other  im- 
portant conventions  In  the  country  are  the  Elks' 
Grand  Lodge  at  Baltimore,  July  10-15;  the  Odd 
FeUows'  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  and  Patriarchs 
MUitant  at  Chattanooga,  September  19-23; 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  National  Convention  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Aug\ist  1-3;  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Detroit,  on  June  12-lC; 
the  National  Dental  Convention,  at  Louisville, 
on  July  25-28;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
General  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  on  October 
11-November  1;  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  on  June  7-10;  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  on  Jime  14-17; 
the  National  Prohibition  Convention  at  St.  Paul, 
on  July  19-22. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  various  trans- 
continental routes,  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal through  trains.  Beginning  with  the 
southern  routes,  we  have  first  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  New  Orleans.  The  journey 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  may  be 
made  either  by  all-rail  route  or  via  the 
Southern  Pacific  steamers,  tickets  via  the 
latter  route  including  meals  and  berths  on 
the  steamer.  Arrangements  can  also  be 
made  to  visit  Havana  or  Panama  before 
reaching  New  Orleans,  in  which  case  the 
through  ticket  will  begin  at  New  Orleans. 
Ward  Line  or  United  Fruit  Company 
steamers  may  be  taken  from  New  York  to 
Havana  and  Southern  Pacific  or  United 
Fruit  Company  steamers  from  there  to 
New  Orleans.  Panama  is  reached  by 
United  Fruit  Company  or  Panama  Rail- 
road steamers;  thence  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany steamers  run  to  New  Orleans.  From 
New  Orleans  west  the  Sunset  Limited  is 
the  banner  train,  making  the  run  to  Los 
Angeles  in  about  60  and  to  San  Francisco 
in  about  75  hours.  Interesting  breaks 
in  the  journey  may  be  made  at  Houston, 
San   Antonio,   El   Paso,   and   the  Apache 


fe  Cool  offhe  Outdoors 
^Indoors 


AUTOMATICALLY  swinging  from 
side  to  side  a  G-E  Fan  sends  cool 
comfort  into  every  corner  of  the 
room  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Look  for  the 
G-E  monogram  when  Fan  buying  — 
it's  the  mark  of  quality,  summing  up 
20  years'  experience  in  making  fans. 

At  your  electrical  dealer  or  of  your  lighting  company 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Schenectady,  New  Yorlt 


««**«****a«#««4 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  eleclriiitv,  wires  or 
springs.  C'onvi  nieiit.  Muc  hchenper  to 
operate  thim  other  fano.  ]2-inrh  blades. 
Koller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brines  genu- 
ine comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  lor 
the  siclk  room.  Third  season.  A  rrovo  1 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $15.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 

Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Qiicago 


OVER  100,000  IN  USE  M^ 


Blosdy  sold  tbroiiffh  recoiu- 
meiidatlon.  Forl'KltSOM  L 
l)F..SKor«EMiKALOKKK  E 

lltjhecka  ruentalcHk-ulitioiis 
Buy  through  your  Statii'iior 
«  rile  for  10-doy  trial  oH>T. 
a.  OAKCHER,  A.  A.  M.  C. 
US  Duane  Street.  New  York 


Agents  Wanted 


PORTABLE 

Addini;  Machine' 


m  I'l  in  n  n  n  n  ci 


i 


for  this  userul  metal  box 
^J  J     1/*%G  containingr  12  most  popular 

^^if^'l^f^       11    BT  styles  including  the  famous 

VmJ\r±.l\A,    JL^tJ   I  048  Falcon     ' 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  Mfg.  Co.,  60-100  Delaware  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Esterhrook. 
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THE  initial  cost 
of  the  Florsheim 
Shoe  may  be  a  trifle 
more  than  the  ordinary 
shoe  but  the  greater 
satisfaction  you  get  in 
style,  comfort  and  service 
prove  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day's  wear  that  Florsheims 
cost  less  in  the  end. 

$5  to  $8 

Ask  the  Florsheim  dealer 
for  the  style  you  prefer. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe. 

"Sti/ks  of  the  Times"  {Free 
Booklet)  and  name  of  local 
dealer  on  request. 

The 
Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 

Chicago, 
U.  S.  A 


TheTopic- 

Slyle 

F.247. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  maa  or  womaa  who  investigates. 


Polish' 


//' 


Tiirrors  wifF) 
3-inrbneOil 

Just  a  few  drops  in  the  wash 
water  will  clean  perfectly. 
Then  a  dry  cloth  will  polish 
beautifully.  Do  the  same 
with  windows  and  cut  glass, 
3-in-One  is  a  highly  refined, 
specially  compounded  oil 
without  greasy  qualities.  It 
cleans  while  it  polishes. 

Use  on  the  frames  of  mirrors  as  well 
as  on  the  glass.  Use  on  all  fine  woods 
and  on  hardwood  or  par- 
quet floors.  Leaves  no  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  no  res- 
idue to  soil  the  hands. 

At  all  stores:  In  bottles, 
10c,  2ocand50c.  In  Handy 
Oil  Cans,  25c. 

FREE — If  you  are  not  up 

on  3-in-One,  send  for  free  

sample  and  Dictionary  of  }li*K'™ii!li 

Uses.  W'"" ' '«' 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co., 
42KAH.  Broadway,  N.iY. 


Trail.  Passengers  desiring  to  take  the 
last-named  trip  leave  the  main  line  at 
Bowie  and  proceed  to  Globe  for  the  night. 
The  ue.xt  morning  they  start  on  an  auto- 
mobile trip  of  120  miles  that  for  historical 
and  scenic  interest  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  splendid  modern  highway  traverses  the 
route  of  the  famous  Apache  Trail,  the  re- 
nowned Indian  rendez^'ous  of  other  daj^s. 
When  the  gi-eat  Roosevelt  Dam  Avas  pro- 
jected a  few  years  ago,  utility  and  senti- 
ment were  combined,  and  the  crude  Apache 
Trail  was  transformed  into  a  smooth  wagon- 
road  for  the  transport  of  necessary  build- 
ing materials.  The  tourist  is  now  enjoying 
the  result.  The  autos  stop  at  the  Roose- 
velt Dam  for  a  brief  inspection  of  this 
monumental  engineering  feat.  Phoenix, 
the  terminus  of  the  auto  trip,  is  reached 
in  the  late  afternoon.  On  the  following 
morning  the  tourist  is  ready  to  resume  his 
rail  journey,  rejoining  the  main  line  at 
Maricopa.  For  passengers  holding  through 
tickets  this  raU  and  auto  side-trip  may 
be  made  at  an  additional  cost  of  $15. 
At  El  Paso  the  Southern  Pacific  receives 
the  Rock  Island  trains  from  Chicago,  which 
have  traveled  thither  over  their  own  tracks 
and  those  of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern. 
The  Golden  State  Limited  and  the  Cali- 
fornian  run  daily  from  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  by  this  route. 

From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco 
there  is  choice  of  routes — the  Shore  Line, 
passing  thi'ough  Santa  Barbara  and  Del 
Monte  Junction,  where  a  branch  road  leads 
from  Del  Monte  to  Monterey,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  route  through  Fresno  and 
Merced,  whence  the  Yosemite  Valley  Rail- 
road leads  to  El  Portal,  the  enti'ance  to 
the  Yosemite.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  is  the  only  railroad  using  its  own 
tracks  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Its  principal 
trains  are  the  Santa  Fe  Limited,  leaving 
Chicago  at  8:05  p.m.  daily  and  making 
the  run  to  Los  Angeles  in  about  70  hours 
and  to  San  Francisco  in  about  75.  Con- 
nection may  be  made  at  Winslow,  in  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  after  leaving 
Chicago,  for  through  sleeper  to  the  Grand 
Canon,  arriving  there  about  7  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  From  the  Grand  Caiion 
there  is  a  through  sleeper  to  Los  Angeles, 
joining  the  Limited  at  Williams. 

Other  trains  by  the  Santa  Fe  route  are 
the  Missionary  and  the  Overland,  leaving 
Chicago  daily  at  10:30  p.m.  and  the  Navajo, 
or  Tourist  Flier,  leaving  at  9:50  a.m. 
Travelers  wishing  to  see  something  of  Colo- 
rado and  then  proceed  westward  \-ia  the 
Santa  Fe  can  go  to  Denver  by  any  direct 
route  and  leave  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
or  Pueblo  for  La  Junta,  where  the  Colorado 
branch  joins  the  main  line.  There  is  through 
sleeper  service  to  Los  Angeles  by  the  Lim- 
ited on  trains  leaving  Denver  INIondajs, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Passengers 
from  New  Orleans  can  take  thi-ough  sleep- 
ers to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  \ia 
the  Gulf  Coast  Lines  and  Santa  Fe  Route. 

The  westward  jom-ney  by  the  Santa  Fe 
may  be  broken  if  desn-ed.  At  Lamy  a 
short  side-line  leads  to  Santa  Fe,  a  curious 
old  city  with  adobe  buildings  dating  back 
to  160G,  and  pueblo  ruins  possibly  a  thou- 
sand years  older.  At  Albuquerque,  whore 
all  trains  stop  at  least  half  an  hour,  is  an 
interesting  Indian  museum.  Adamana  is 
the  station  for  the  famous  Petrified  Forests. 
The  crowning  attraction  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Route  is  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona, 
probably  the  most  stupendous  single 
phenomenon  of     nature   on    eai-th.     The 


The  upper  apartment  of 
this  building  almost  smoth- 
ered the  family  on  hot  days 
before  the  owner  installed 

"GLOHli:" 

V  ENTI LATO  RS 

If  YOU  live  in  an  apartment,  send  us  your 
landlord's  name  and  address — we'll  tell  you 
both  all  about  "GLOBE"  ventilators. 

They  are  real  ventilators — not  just  makeshifts 
to  set  in  a  window.  They  draw  the  heat  out, 
allowing  the  entrance  of  fresh  air.  No  moving 
parts  to  get  out  of  order — noiseless — storm- 
proof and  work  perfectly  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

"GLOBE"  ventilators  are  ideal  for  summer 
cottages,  garages,  barns,  office  and  public  build- 
ings, and  are  inexpensive  to  install — no  main- 
tenance cost.  Send  for  "Circular 
W." 

Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

Troy.  N.  Y. 
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"BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK* 
KNEES  "  UNSIGHTLY 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET  SHOWING    PHOTOS  OF   MEN  WITH 

AND  withoutTHE  PERFECT   LEG  FORMS 

PERFECT  SALES  CO..  140  N.  Mayfield 
Av..  Dept.  D,  Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  III. 


FREE 


BOOKLET 

OF 

|L  WONDERS 
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Odd  and  fascinating  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  marvels  of  land  and  sea. 
The  Free  Booklet  contains 

23  Large  Striking  Pictures 


Destroyer  v>.  Dreadnought 
Flying  Hydro-aeroplane 
Zeppelin  Interior 
Zeppelin  Exterior 
Big  Gun  Making  (4) 
Aeroplane  Wireleu 
Liner'i  Wireleu  Room 
Collision  of  Planets  (2) 
13.718.000  Rabbits 


25-Ton  Door 

Plant  Eating  Flies  (2) 

Underground  Waterfalls 

Preying  Cuttlefish 

A  Monster  Skyscraper 

The  "Diving  Rescuer" 

Plant  Chloroforniing 

Resenlfnl  Gorilla 

7.000.000  Codfish 


Valuable    Information    About 

Destroyer  Strategy  in  Attacking  Dreadnought 

How  Plants  Catch  and  Eat  Insects 

The  Birth  of  Our  Planet 

Construction  and  Control  of  Zeppelins 

Boats  That  Both  Sail  and  Fly 

Building  of  Skyscrapers 

The  Door  of  the  World's  Strongest  Room 

The  Manufacture  of  Cannon 

We  Will  Send  It  Free 

wholly  without  expense  or  obliRation,  so  .is  to  rIvc  vou 
al>roadorand  more  intimate  knowledge  of  t lie  fasoi 
nating  new  4-volumc  work.  "Wonders  of  I.;ind  and 
Sea,'  a  limilod  number  of  sets  of  which  \w  atv  oflterint; 
at  a  n-markably  low  price.  The  latest  and  in  man> 
ways  the  most  desirable  and  nei-ess.irv  i-ollection  oif 
volumes  that  could  be  bruuKht  into  the  home. 

For  jountj  folks  tliey  carr>-  an  invsislible  apm-al  with 
their  vividly  written  ami  wondertuUy  illustrated 
stories  of  the  Ejirtli's  mar\rls  on  the  land,  in  the  sea. 
in  tile  sky.  Tile  older  niemlHTs  of  the  family  will  Ik- 
no  less  delighted.  Tluxc  b(H>ks  are  eduialivo  and 
instnictivt' — but  aUive  all  they  olVer  the  most  cuicr- 
taiuing  rc.iding  oni-  could  lind. 

Write  for  the  Free  Booklet  of  Wondert  toJa^- 

Funk  &  Wagnalis  Company,  Dept.  663.  New  York 
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traveler  can  scarcely  grasp  the  magnif- 
icence of  the  spectacle  on  his  first  visit. 
A  stop-over  of  two  or  three  days  is  none 
too  long  to  devote  to  its  grandeur. 

From  Los  Angeles  a  branch  hne  of  the 
Santa  Fe  leads  down  to  San  Diego,  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  United 
States,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Mexican 
border.  The  trip  from  Los  Angeles  may 
be  made  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  The 
Limited  has  a  through  sleeper  from  Chicago 
to  San  Diego.  Travelers  wishing  to  \-isit 
the  Yosemite  on  the  westward  trip  can 
transfer  at  Merced  to  the  Yosemite  Valley 
Railroad  or  take  an  automobile  at  Fresno. 
The  so-called  Overland  Route  to  Cali- 
fornia is  \da  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  ^  Paul,  or  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  the 
Union  Pacific  to  Ogden,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco.  The  principal 
.  train  by  this  route  is  the  Overland  Limited, 
via  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  from 
Chicago,  at  7:00  p.m.,  which  makes  the 
run  in  about  65  hoiu-s.  An  extra  fare  of 
$10  is  charged  on  this  train.  Other  im- 
portant trains  to  San  Francisco  are  the 
Pacific  Limited  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  from  Chicago,  the  San 
Francisco  Limited  via  the  Northwestern 
from  Chicago,  and  the  California  Mail  via 
both  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Northwestern 
from  Chicago. 

Through  trains  to  Los  Angeles  by  the 
Overland  Route  are  the  Pacific  Limited 
by  the  St.  Paul  road  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Limited  by  the  Northwestern,  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  Union  Pacific  to  Ogden,  Oregon 
Short  Line  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake  Route 
to  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 

Through  service  via  the  Union  Pacific 
and  connections  to  Portland,  Tacoma,  and 
Seattle  is  provided  by  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Limited  and  the  Portland  and 
Puget  Sound  Express.  The  former  travels 
by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  thence  by 
the  Union  Pacific  to  Granger,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  to  Portland,  and  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  and  Na\^gation  Com- 
pany to  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  There  is 
connection  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Denver  on  the  San  Fi-ancisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Portland  services,  Math  througli 
cars  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver  on  certain  trains. 

Some  travelers  prefer  to  make  the  trip  ^-ia 
Colorado.  For  these  there  is  the  option  of  a 
stop-over  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  etc., 
or  a  through  joiu"ney  \da  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande- Western  Pacific.  This  system 
offers  the  enticing  scenery  of  the  American 
Rockies,  including  that  wonderful  freak 
of  nature,  the  Royal  Gorge,  where  the 
Arkansas  River  flows  through  a  chasm  so 
narrow  that  the  right  of  way  for  the 
raih'oad  has  been  Uterally  hewn  out  of  tlio 
solid  rock  alongside  the  river,  and  in  one 
place  the  raih'oad-tracks  are  suspended 
by  gu-ders  from  rocks  above. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  operates  the 
Pacific  Coast  Limited  and  the  Chicago-San 
Francisco  Express  daily  between  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  the  former 
connecting  at  Salt  Lake  City  with  the 
Western  Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
latter  at  Ogden  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 
There  is  through  Pullman  service  to  wSan 
Francisco  from  St.  Louis  via  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  from  Chicago  via  the  Burlington 
and  Rock  Island  roads. 

Passengers  traveling  on  the  Denver  & 
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DdDGE  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


The  permanence  and  endur- 
ance of  the  finish  is  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  con- 
sideration. 


The  process  itself — the  baking 
on  of  the  enamel  at  an  intensely 
high  temperature  —  is  unique 
and  so  [^^are  the  results.  After 
months  of  use  an  ordinary  proc- 
ess of  polishing  brings  back  the 
original  lustre. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddge  Brothers.  Detroit 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  ^o  a^"  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  relialile  instructions  for  plantinK,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruiiiii^,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
ami  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  wilh 
phutonraphs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  6S  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 


"TALK  CORRECTLY 

and  You  Will 

THINK  CORRECTLY*^ 

Slipshod  English  promotes  slipshod  thought.  Get  into 
the  habit  of  careless  use  of  words  and  you  will  soon  be 
careless  in  thought.  To  think  correctly  and  talk  cor- 
rectly, to  talk  correctly  and  think  correctly,  you  will  find 

"A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English" 
a  very  serviceable  little  book.    "  Right  to  the  Point." 
Price,  75  cents ;  by  mail,  8j  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Comtanv,  New  York. 


A\.M':iNKSPOON 

FITS    ANY    PEN    &-  PENHOLDER 


MAKES  EVERY  PEN  A  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Oiit'  dip  of  ink  writoa  ^00-800  wortis.  Sftfos  time  and  energy — iinpmvfs  one's  writim;. 
The  only  PF.KFKCT  ink  spoon  made.  Makes  writinp  »  pleasure.  Satisfaetion  piiarnn- 
teed  or  nmnfy  baek.  Prieo:  25c  per  l>ox  of  JiJ  Doz.  from  your  stationer  or  direct  from 
u.s  by  mail.     Unusual  i)roposition  for  AOKNTS. 

H.  MARUl   &  CO..  Dent.  D.  3S  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


M.  "INKSPOON" 

r Actual  Size) 
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Convenience 

Durability 

Economy 


By  every  test  steel  is  best.  It  lasts 
longer;  it  "feels"  safer  and  gives  you 
more  real  service.  First  cost  is  not  ex- 
cessive and  there's  no  wear  out  to  it. 

You  get  continuous  service  from  the  fiomiture 
and  better  service  from  employes  when  you  use 


TEEL 


Everlasting  Office  and  Factory  Furniture 

"The  Quality  Js  Higher  Than  the  Price" 


Closed 


This  is  the 

ArtSteelTyp''- 

vrriter  Table  Cab'net.  Open, 

as  much  room   as  ordinary 

desk;  closed,  only  4  square 

feet  floor  space. 


It's  made  just  right  for  comfortable,  productive  work.  The  bridge-like  construction 
gives  rigid  strength,  while  the  U-shaped  legs  make  it  light.  This  furniture  has  practically 
no  upkeep  expense  and  its  construction  is  as  good  as  new  20  years  after  purchase. 

Special    Book    FREE 

Describes  Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture  for  factories,  stores,  offices,  soda  fountains, 
confectioneries,  professional  men's  waiting  rooms,  printing  offices,  etc.  Write.  Or 
ask  dealer.    Dealers,  write  for  special  proposition. 

THE  TOLEDO  METAL  FURNITURE  CO. 


No.  621      2657  Dorr  St., 

Desk  Stool 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Ko. 
691-S 
"LitUe 
Dandy' 
Typewriter  Stand 


*   *  No.  641 

Catalog  Stand 


No.  7100 
Mission  Tabla 


Factory  Tool  Tray 


Office  Chair 


Factory  Stoo' 


PANAMA 


AND  WHAT  rr  nflE^NS 

By  JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 


A  delightfully  readable  book  and  the  only  one  which  treats 
\he  subject  from  an  Englishman's  viewpoint.  Mr.  Fraser  has 
spent  much  time  at  Panama,  and  writes  with  great  human  in- 
terest of  the  enormity  of  the  undertaking;  of  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  of  how  they  live,  work,  and  play;  of  the  seemingly 
impossible  feats  of  engineering  which  have  been  performed;  of 
the  question  of  treaty  interpretation  which  has  arisen  to  mar  the 
project;  of  this,  that,  and  the  other — all  of  keen  interest;  and 
finally  of  what  the  whole  project  means  to  the  world  at  large. 

Large  12ino,  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  48  full-page  plates  and  a  map.    $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 
New  York,  says :  "  H  is  way  of  put- 
ting things,  and  his  instructive 
photographs,  enable  the  reader 
to  look  on  from  a  point  of  van- 
tage. The  men,  the  machinery, 
the  accomplished  work,  will  be 
sharply  defined  and  real  to  him 
who  reads  the  story." 


KnowT^ 

by  h.is( 
writio^J 


Oionest.  straJghtforwardt  yf  rettable.    f    also  /I  Bencrotts\       Ji  /j 


{independent,  blunt,  artistic,  a  bit  seUtsht 


<f^cA£.oCa^£^    y^-r-  ^^crt^^r-. 


£  //  /    J    iambitioin.^^perjevcring,  somewhat  sentimental} 

WOULD  you  like  to  know  what  the  hand- 
writing of  your  friends  signifies  ?  Here's  a 
booklet  of  thirty- two  pages  that  will  tell  you  — 
"What  Your  Handwriting  Reveals."  It  is  written 
by  William  Leslie  French,  the  celebrated  Graph- 
ologist. It  is  illustrated  with  fifty  specimens 
of  handwriting.  You  will  probably  find  your 
style  among  them. 

A  new  edition  has  been  printed  to  supply  the  great  demand.  A  copy 
of  this  book  with  twelve  different  patterns  of  Spencerian  Steel  Pens  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

If  you  desire  to  tr'j  a  Spencerian  Pen,  we  ivitt  be  glad 
to  send  you  sample  free,  on  request.  Say  if  you 
prefer  stub  or  fine  point.     Mention  this  magazine. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


Rio  Grande  may  vary  the  journey  by  trav- 
eling from  Salida  on  the  narrow-^age  line 
over  Marshall  Pass  and  through  the  Black 
Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  rejoining  the  main 
line  at  Grand  Jimction. 

The  Colorado  Midland  provides  an  op- 
tional route  with  splendid  scenery  from 
Colorado  Springs  to  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
A  through  Pullman  is  operated  over  this 
route  from  Denver  to  Ogden,  traveUng 
by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  beyond 
Grand  Junction. 

TO  THE  NORTHWEST 

The  newest  of  the  transcontinental  routes 
within  the  United  States  is  the  Puget 
Sound  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paid  Une,  which  now  extends  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  This 
year  sees  the  completion  of  a  great  piece 
of  engineering  upon  which  the  road  has 
been  engaged  for  three  years — the  electri- 
fication of  440  miles  of  track  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  About  twelve  miUion 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  work,  a 
sum  which  will  soon  be  saved  to  the  com- 
pany in  reduced  hauling  -  charges.  The 
power,  derived  from  waterfalls  along  the 
route,  is  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  four- 
teen stations  along  the  Une,  the  main 
plant  being  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  One 
distinctive  featiu-e  of  the  system  is  the 
so-called  regenerative  braking.  Instead 
of  applying  brakes  on  the  down  grade,  the 
electric  motors  are  reversed  and  tiu-ned 
into  dynamos.  The  mechanical  energy  of 
the  train  on  the  descent  is  made  to  tiu"n 
these  dynamos,  and  as  a  result  between 
25  and  52  per  cent,  of  the  power  used  to 
cUmb  the  mountains  is  recovered  and 
tiu*ned  back  into  the  wires  for  use  else- 
where. Two  through  trains  are  operated 
daily  over  this  route — the  Olympian  and 
Columbian,  lea\'ing  Chicago  at  10:15  p.m. 
and  10:10  a.m.  respectively,  and  reaching 
Seattle  in  about  seventy-two  hom-s. 

The  Northern  Pacific  runs  westward 
from  St.  Paul  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma.  This  is  the  original  Une  to  the 
YeUowstone  Park,  connection  being  made 
at  Livingston  for  Gardiner,  the  entrance  to 
the  Park.  Two  through  trains,  the  North 
Coast  Limited  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
Express,  are  operated  daily  from  St.  Paul, 
the  former  carrying  through  sleepers  for 
Portland  and  Seattle,  via  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  from  Chicago,  and  the  latter 
via  the  Biu"lington  from  Chicago.  The 
Puget  Sound  Limited  runs  daily  from  St. 
Louis  to  Seattle  and  Portland,  via  the 
Biu-Ungton  to  BiUings,  Mont.,  with  P*uU- 
mans  from  Kansas  City  to  Seattle. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  is  the 
most  northern  transcontinental  route  with- 
in the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  Une 
reaching  the  Glacier  National  Park.  It 
extends  from  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  Port- 
land, Seattle,  and  Vancouver.  The  lead- 
ing train  is  the  Oriental  Limited,  running 
over  the  BurUngton  tracks  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Paul.  There  is  also  the  Glacier 
Park  Limited  from  St.  Paul  to  Coast 
points.  A  daily  through  train  is  main- 
tained from  Kansas  City  \ia  the  BurUng- 
ton Route  to  BilUngs,  and  thence  on  the 
Great  Northern  to  the  Coast. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  entrance  to  Glacier  National  Park 
on  the  westward  trip  is  at  Glacier  Park 
Station,  Mont. ;  on  the  eastward  at  Belton, 
Mont.  Tourists  may  enter  at  one  gate- 
way and  leave  at  the  other,  or  they  may 
leave  from  the  entrance  gateway.     Thoro 
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are  regular  tours  through  the  Park  of  one, 
three,  five,  and  seven  days.  The  seven- 
day  trip  starts  twice  a  week  (Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  from  Glacier  Park  Station), 
from  July  1  to  September  1,  the  other 
daily.  The  one-day  trip  in  touring-cars 
and  laxmch  costs  $8.25,  including  trans- 
portation and  lunch.  The  three-day  tour 
by  auto,  launch,  horseback,  and  stage, 
costs  $21  for  transportation  and  hotel 
accommodations,  the  five-day  tour  $31.25, 
and  the  seven-day  tour  $47.  Walking- 
tours  can  also  be  arranged  for  at  $1  to 
$3  per  day.  Sixty  glaciers,  250  mountain 
lakes,  snow-capped  moimtains  some  10,000 
feet  high,  and  wonderful  vistas  of  forests, 
waterfalls,  and  mountain  streams  form  a 
picture  well  worth  the  effort  to  see.  Rustic 
log-built  hotels  and  Swiss -chalet  camps 
provide  comfortable  accommodations. 

ALONG  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

From  San  Francisco  to  Portland  runs 
the  well-known  Shasta  Route  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  passing  Mount  Lassen, 
an  extinct  volcano  that  has  recently  come 
to  life.  Mount  Shasta,  and  the  Shasta 
Springs.  The  principal  train  is  the  Shasta 
Limited,  which  makes  the  run  between  the 
two  cities  in  about  twenty-seven  hom-s. 
Portland  celebrates  two  events  this  year — 
on  June  7,  the  tenth  annual  Rose  Festival, 
in  commemoration  of  its  famiUar  name  of 
"Rose  City,"  and  the  national  dedication 
of  the  great  Columbia  River  Highway,  a 
concrete  road,  completed  in  the  faU  of 
1915,  which  nins  through  the  gorge  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  for  the  first  time 
opens  up  to  automobilists  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  some  of  the  wildest  portions  of 
the  stream.  The  dedication  ceremonies  will 
take  place  at  Multuoma  Falls,  the  second 
highest  faUs  in  the  United  States. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  can  be 
reached  from  Medford,  on  the  Shasta 
Route,  or  from  Klamath  Falls  and  Chilo- 
quin,  on  a  branch  line,  from  which  points 
there  is  auto  service  to  Crater  Lake.  The 
Park,  which  is  near  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Oregon,  is  a  curious  repository  of 
burned-out  volcanoes  and  other  remains 
of  violent  volcanic  action  in  bygone  ages. 
Most  notable  of  all  is  Crater  Lake,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  lies  inside  the  walls 
of  an  ancient  volcano,  Mount  Mazama. 
It  has  a  maximum  depth  of  2,000  feet. 

Two  hotel  -  camps,  Anna  Spring  and 
Crater  Lake  Lodge,  are  maintained  during 
the  season  from  July  1  to  September  30. 
Good  auto-stage  lines,  boats,  and  launches 
on  the  lake  enable  the  toiu"ist  to  make  a 
satisfactory  visit  to  this  unique  reservation. 

The  run  from  Portland  to  Seattle  takes 
about  six  hours.  From  Seattle  various 
steamship  lines  to  Alaska  have  their  sail- 
ings, and  from  here  also  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  one  of  the  oldest  steamship  lines 
on  the  Pacific,  has  saihngs  to  Yokohama, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong,  whence  other 
steamers  of  the  line  sail  to  Manila,  AustraUa, 
India,  and  Europe.  The  Blue  Funnel  Line 
also  has  a  service  from  here  to  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Philippines.  From  Tacoma  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line  has  steamers 
Bailing  to  the  same  destinations. 

MOUNT   RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr,  Edward  Frank  Allen,  an  authority 
on  national  parks,  recently  wrote  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park:  "Let  it  be  said 
that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world."  The  Park  may  be  reached  by  the 
Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  a  branch  line 


IMIMiiM 


For  Graduatiort  For  tKe  "Wcddrng 

For  tKc  *BirtKday 


'Ho  gift  so  Kappy  as  a 

'Waltham  Watcf. 


He 

will  like  especially  the  slendemess, 
the  grace,  the  splendid  time-keeping 
of  the  Waltham  "Colonial  A."  This 
and  our  Opera  Watch  are  the  thinnest 
watches  made  in  America  for  gentle- 
men. The  presence  of  one  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  the  lightest  clothing. 
In  appearance  it  is  strikingly  hand- 
some ;  in  use  it  is  convenient,  truthful, 
decidedly  likeable.  Here  is  an  aris- 
tocrat among  watches,  but  the  price 
is  by  no  means  forbidding.  Cased, 
timed  and  adjusted  at  the  Waltham 
factory.  Elach  watch  in  a  handsome 
leather  container.  A  Gift  to  serve 
and  adorn  a  whole  lifetime. 


will  be  charmed  by  the  exquisite 
jewel-like  daintiness  of  the  new 
Waltham  Bracelet  Watch.  The  many 
different  ways  she  can  wear  it  wul 
appeal  to  her  strongly.  This  is  the 
tiniest,  the  neatest,  the  most  conven- 
ient of  all  wristlet  watches.  It  actually 
tells  the  right  time!  And  the  Disap- 
pearing Eye  (which  closes  flat  when 
the  watch  is  worn  apart  from  the 
bracelet)  enables  the  owner  to  w^ear 
this  one  watch  in  four  different  ways 
—  with  the  bracelet,  as  chatelaine 
or  sautoir,  or  merely  as  a  pocket 
watch.  The  price  is  moderate — the 
Gift  a  igem. 


Waltham  Watch  Cogipany,  W^altham,  Mass. 

In  Canada:   189  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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To  Have  Heat  Where  You  Want  It— 


and  to  keep  it  there  under  absolute  control  is  a  most  important 
advance  in  scientific  heating   for   houses,   office  -  buildings,   apart- 
V.  ment  houses — an  advance  worth  your  investigation. 

ADSCO  HEATING 


Atmospheric  Pressure  System — Steam  or  Vapor 

with  the  famous 

AD    3    c    r^ 

V 


Valve  that  openi 
In  degrees  to  give 


Radia-tor 

A     L.     V 

Not  a  radical  change  but  a  remarkable  improvement  for  Central 


Saves  20-30%  Fuel 
Cost 

Saves  15- 20%  on 
Installation 

No  Noise — No 

Leaky  Radiators — 

No  Complicated 

Devices 


n 


Names  of  .\rchitect 
jusHhram/unt  Stationer  Indiviaual  Boiler  Supply  deserves  your  careful  ^"al^teamfitter  1 
ot  beat  desired.        Consideration.    Investigate.'  Write  for  Bulletin  133-D.  appreciatea 

AMERICAN     DISTRICT     STEAM     COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  >Vorka:    North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Draucbea  t        \enr  York  Clilciif^o  Sciiltlc 
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THE  silence  of  a  Si-wel-clo  is  a 
golden  silence.  The  Si-wel-clo 
suppresses  a  noise  you  do  not 
want  heard  and  do  not  want  to  hear. 
If  you  are  building  a  home  or  re- 
modeling, give  to  your  bathroom  this 
gentle  attention.    Install 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

SI-WEL-CLO 

Silent  Closet 

Its  surface  is  highly  glazed.  It 
does  not  absorb  grease,  stain  nor 
discolor — Avill  not  crack  nor  peel. 

You  will  never  be  proud  of  a  bathroom 
that  contains  a  noisy  closet.  If,  through 
oversight  or  indifference,  you  permit  a 
noisy  closet  to  be  put  in,  you  subject  your- 
self to  much  embarrassment  and  self- 
reproach  later  on. 

The  quietness  of  the  Si-wel-clo,  the  fact 
that  not  even  a  murmur  is  heard  beyond  a 
closed  door,  is  its  most  dramatic  advan- 
tage, but  its  construction  is  of  almost 
equal  importance.  The  Si-wel-clo  is  made 
of  vitreous  china. 

Your  architect  or  plumber  knows  the 
Si-wel-clo.    Speak  to  him  about  it. 

Booklet  M-13 
"Bathrooms  of  Character" 

Shows  just  how  you  can  make  the  most 
J  of  your  bathroom  space  and  gives  estimates 
1  on  the  cost  of  different 
1     installations.  Send  for  it. 

y  The  Trenton 

■      Potteries  Company 
M  Trenton,  N.  J. 

=3 

I     Largest  Makers  of  Sanitary 
I  Potteru  in  U.S.A. 

■■■imiiiiiiiiimni 


Make  Walking 
Keen  Pleasure! 


You  can  banish  aches  and  pains  caused  by 
fallen  arches,  callouses,  bunions,  ingrown 
nails,  corns,  etc.,  by  wearing  proper  shoes 
— and  without  sacrificing  trim,  neat,  stylish 
appearance.  There  is  a  Putman  Shoe  prop- 
perly  designed  to  give  you  permanent  foot 
comfort  whatever  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

Foot-Comfort  Book  Free 

Tells  liow  to  correct  and  pre'vent  all  foot 
troubles.  Illustrates  and  describes 
Putman  Shoes  and  Boots  for  men 
and  women,  regular  and  orthoTiedic 
styles,  ready-to-wear  and  matf<.-to- 
measure.  Information  of  great  value 
everybody.    Write  today. 

PUTMAN  BOOT  &  SHOE  CO. 

422  lat  Ave.  No.,  MlnneapoUs,  Minn. 
Makers  of  fine  foolwfnr  for  jo  years. 


of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
from  Tacoma  to  Ashford,  thence  by  auto- 
mobile stage  to  National  Park  Inn  at 
Longmire  Springs.  The  return  fare  from 
Tacoma  to  the  Inn  is  $5,  and  from  Tacoma 
to  Paradise  Valley  $8.  The  inn  has  been 
rebuilt  since  last  season  and  is  fully  up 
to  date.  From  here  an  excursion  may  be 
made  by  pack-train,  or  by  auto  along  a 
splendid  mountain  highway,  to  NisquaUy 
Glacier  and  Paradise  Valley,  the  round 
trip  in  either  case  being  accomplished  in  a 
day.  A  few  minutes'  climb  at  Paradise 
Valley  takes  one  on  Alta  Vista,  famous  for 
a  magnificent  view.  Those  wishing  to 
climb  Mount  Rainier,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  United  States,  make  the  start  from 
Paradise  Valley. 

PACIFIC-COAST  STEAMERS 

A  pleasant  diversion  from  all-rail  travel  on  the 
Paclflc-Coast  tour  is  a  steamer-trip  between  Port- 
land, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  Arrange- 
ments for  this  may  be  made  at  the  time  of  book- 
ing. The  San  Francisco  &  Portland  S.S.  Co. 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  S.S.  Co.  and  the  Pacific 
Navigation  Co.  have  frequent  sailings  up  and 
down  the  coast  in  modem  steamships. 

TRANSPACIFIC  STEAMERS 

In  addition  to  the  steamers  from  Seattle  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  sailings  from  Vancouver 
by  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 
every  four  weeks  for  Honolulu,  Fiji,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  and  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  S.S. 
Lines  about  every  two  weeks  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong,  one  steamer  a  month  calling  at 
Manila.  From  San  Francisco  are  the  following 
transpacific  services :  The  Matson  Navigation  Co. , 
with  weekly  steamers  to  Honolulu;  the  Oceanic 
S.S.  Co.,  with  sailings  everj'  three  weeks  to  Hono- 
lidu,  Samoa,  and  Australia;  the  Union  S.S.  Co.  of 
New  Zealand,  with  service  every  foiu-  weeks  to 
Taliiti,  Rarotonga,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia; 
the  China  Mail  S.S.  Co.,  the  only  transpacific  lino 
at  present  flying  the  American  flag,  occasional 
sailings  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama.  Shanghai,  and 
Hongkong ;  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  with  frequent 
sailings  for  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and 
Hongkong. 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

You  can't  do  Yosemite  the  wrong  way, 
no  matter  how  you  decide  to  journey 
thither  or  to  enter.  Some  people  prefer  to 
stop  off  at  Fresno  or  Merced,  on  the  way 
to  or  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Southern 
Pacific  or  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Others 
prefer  to  make  a  side-trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, journeying  by  night  train  to  El 
Portal,  the  entrance,  or  by  day  train, 
spending  the  night  at  EI  Portal.  From 
here  auto-stages  transfer  travelers  to  Yo- 
semite in  the  heart  of  the  Valley,  a  rim 
of  about  five  hom's.  The  views  en  route 
are  indescribable.  Lofty  mountains  tower 
precipitously  over  the  narrow  valley;  wa- 
terfalls pour  from  precipices  at  such  great 
heights  that  only  the  spray  r(>aches  the  val- 
ley; dense  forests  abound  and  crystal  lakes 
and  streams  form  a  picture  that  m.ust  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

From  Yosemite  there  is  choice  of  three 
auto-routes,  one  to  the  IMariposa  Gro\'e  of 
Big  Trees  at  Hawona,  26  miles  distant, 
thence  to  El  Portal;  a  second,  known  as 
the  Horseshoe  Route,  to  Hawona,  thence 
to  Fresno,  connecting  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads;  and  a 
third,  called  the  Triangle  Route,  to  the 
Tiu^lumne  Grove  of  Rig  Trees  and  back  to 
El  Portal.  The  round-trip  rate  from  San 
Francisco  to  Yosemite  via  rail  ;ind  auto 
is  $23.  The  side-trip  to  Maripo.sa  uvay  bo 
made  for  .$15  and  to  Tuolumne  for  $7.50. 
The  Horseshoe  auto-trip  from  ^Merced  to 
Fresno  costs  $24.25. 

LAKE  TAHOE 

This  bx'illiantly  tinted  lake  of  clear  water 
lies  in  the  high  sierras  on  the  border  be- 
tween California  and  Nevada,  some  (i. ()()() 
feet  above  sea-level.     It  is  23  miles  long 


and  13  miles  wide  and  is  encircled  with 
snow-clad  mountains,  whose  lower  slopes 
are  clad  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  cedar, 
and  fir.  Scores  of  smaller  glacial  lakes  are 
scattered  about.  Passengers  from  the 
east  or  west  leave  the  main  line  of  the 
Ogden  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Truckee,  a  stop-over  being  allowed  on 
all  tickets.  A  narrow-gage  line  leads  up 
the  beautiful  Truckee  River  Canon  to 
Tahoe  Tavern  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
an  hour's  run.  The  round  trip  costs  $3. 
A  72-mile  steamer-trip  may  be  made 
around  the  lake  for  $2.50. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

This  first,  and  in  some  ways  the  greatest, 
of  our  large  national  parks  has  grown  so 
popular  within  the  past  few  decades  that, 
instead  of  the  original  one  route  thither 
and  one  entrance,  there  are  now  four  routes 
and  three  entrances.  Those  traveling  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Route  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul  or  Portland  and  Seattle 
leave  the  main  line  at  Livingston,  Mont., 
and  proceed  by  branch  line,  54  miles  to 
Gardiner,  where  the  imposing  entrance- 
arch  is  situated.  From  here  travelers  make 
the  tour  of  the  Park  by  coaches,  on  horse- 
back, or  by  automobile. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  lands  its 
passengers  at  Cody,  Wye,  whence  an  auto-trip 
of  63  miles  brings  them  to  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Park,  near  the  Lake  Hotel. 

The  third  route  is  via  the  Oregon  Short  Lino 
from  Portland  or  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  to 
Yellowstone  Station,  Monl;,,  at  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  Park.  A  special  train  runs  every 
night  during  the  season  (Jime  15— September  15). 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Yellowstone  Station, 
picking  up  en  route  through  sleepers  from  Port- 
land and  Butte. 

The  fourth  route  is  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  to  Butte,  Mont.,  thence  by 
through  sleeper  to  Yellowstone  Station. 

The  two  principal  ways  of  touring  the  Park  are 
by  coaching  with  stops  at  hotels  or  coaching  with 
stops  at  camps.  The  Wylie  Permanent  Camping 
Co.  and  Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.  havo 
groups  of  permanent  camps  at  convenient  inter- 
vals and  transi)ort  their  patrons  by  coach  over  tho 
usual  route.  There  are  also  a  number  of  iBcn 
who  provide  for  personally  'conducted  camping 
parties.  Those  choosing  the  coaching-  and  hotel- 
route  from  Yellowstone  Station  leave  in  the  early 
morning  on  arrival  of  the  special  train  and  take 
lunch  at  Fountain  Hotel,  and  then  go  on  to  Old 
Faithful  Inn  for  the  night.  This  is  the  center  of 
the  Upper  fieyser  Basin,  where  are  grouped  scores 
of  regular  and  intermittent  geysers,  chief  of  which 
is  the  renowned  Old  Faithful,  spouting  every  70 
minutes  lurid  colored  pools  and  curioius  forma- 
tioiLs  of  various  kinds.  On  the  following  day's 
rido  to  the  Thumb  Lunch  Station  the  CoiUinerual 
Divide  is  cros-sed  twice.  On  the  third  day  tho 
ride  is  a  short  one  along  the  Yellowstone  Riv(>r 
to  the  Cafion  Hotel,  allowing  half  a  day  for 
visitiiig  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
with  its  marvelous  coloring,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Yellowstone  Falls.  For  those  who  take  tho 
four-day  trip  the  fourth  day's  drive  goes  to 
Xorris  for  hmch,  and  thence  to  Yellowstone  Stat  ion. 
Five-day  people  tuni  north  from  Norris  and  drivo 
past  the  Obsidian  Cliff  and  other  wonders  to  tho 
Maimnoth  Hot  Springs,  which,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, are  a  collection  of  immense  springs  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  fifth  day  is  taken  up  with  tho 
return  to  Norris  and  Yellowstone  Station. 

The  roimd-trip  tickets  on  sale  from  Jime  0  to 
Sei)tember  10  from  New  York  to  Gardiner,  Cod>\ 
or  Yellowstone,  or  in  by  either  of  the  first  two  and 
out  by  tho  other,  cost  S:S:<.70  and  .$79.20  re- 
spt>ctively  by  standard  or  dilTerential  lines.  Go- 
ing in  bv  Yellowstone  and  out  by  Gardiner  or 
Codv,  or  vice  versa,  costs  $102.20  or  $97.70. 
The  round  trip  to  Butte  costs  $111.20  or  $106.70. 
For  thos(>  traveling  on  through  rotmd-trip  tickets 
to  tho  Pacific  C\xist  the  side-trip  from  Livingston 
to  Gardiner  and  nniirn  costs  $:i.20  and  from  Salt 
l..ak»i  City,  Ogden,  Pocatello.  or  Butte  to  Yellow- 
stone Station  and  n>tuni  $12.25.  The  three-<iay 
trip  from  Gardiner,  including  coaching  .and  hotels, 
costs  $;i  1 ,  tile  flvtMlay  $50.50.  The  three-day  trip 
from  Cody  costs  S:U  and  six-day  $01.25.  Tho 
t  wo-dav  trip  from  Yellowstone  Station  costs  $14.25, 
thefour-day  *H2.25,  and  the  flviMlay  $41.25.  Thorn 
aro  also  combination  prices  for  going  in  at  one 
ontranco  and  out  at  another. 

COLORADO 

Mauj'  toiu'ists  want  to  see  something 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  without  going  as  far  as  tho 
Pacitic  Coast.  For  them  Colorado  is  tho 
ideal  goiil.  The  fare  thither  is  only  about 
two  -  thirds    of    that    to    tho    Coast,  and 
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A  Statistical  Record  of  Crop 
Diversification  in  the  South 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  value 
of  the  1915  cotton  crop,  exclusive  of  seed,  at  $580,000,000.  Figuring 
the  average  proportionate  value  of  the  seed,  the  cotton  crop,  includ- 
ing the  seed,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  approximately  $750,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  Southern  crops  in  1915  was  $2,607,349,000. 
The  value  of  animal  products  for  the  entire  United  States  w^as 
$3,849,000,000.  It  is  very  conservative  to  estimate  the  South' s 
portion  of  this  at  30  per  cent,  or  $1,154,700,000.  Adding  to  this  figure 
the  total  crop  value,  we  have  for  the  entire  value  of  Southern 
farm  products  for  1915  the  amount  of  $3,762,049,000.  Hence 
these  figures: 

Total  value  Southern  Farm  ^o  >7/;o  /\Ae\  f\n/\ 

Products  for  1915 $3,762,049,000 

Total  value  of  »Te'/\  f\f\/\  /\/\/\ 

Cotton  Crop  for  1915 750,000,000 

Value  of  Southern  Farm  Products,  Exclusive  of  *oAk-ir»i-w.jrt  r\r\.r\ 

Cotton,  for  1915 $3,012,049,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  cotton  constituted  but  19.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  Southern  Farm  Products.  All  other  farm  products  were  worth  over 
tour  times  as  much;  and  other  crops  were  valued  at  twice  as  much  as  the  most 
valuable  cotton  crop  the  South  has  ever  produced. 

Of  the  1,138,000,000  bushels  of  corn  on  the  farms  of  this  country  on  March 
1st,  1916,  40  per  cent  was  in  the  South. 

Despite  the  fact  that  last  year's  cotton  crop  was  valued  lower   than  the  average,    the 

value  of   Southern    crops   for    1915  was    $153,000,000    greater    than  that  of   the    five-year 

average  from  1909  to  1913,   both  .  ir^u  j-j  ^^-ol 

inclusive;  and  the  South  accounted  ^ny   of   the   undersigned   representative   South- 

for  60  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  ^rn  newspapers  Will  be  glad  to  furnish  full  data 

in   value  of  American  crops  for  concerning  sales  possibilities  in  their  respective 

1915  over  1914.  sections  of  the  South. 

ALABAMA  NORTH  CAROLINA 

We    cite    these    significant   statistics   as  Birmingham  Age-Herald.  Asheville  Times, 

incontestable  proof  that  Southern  agriculture  ^""'.""'g'^^'?  Ledger.  X'.l^  ^u^'' 

has  passed  the  one-crop  basis.     Diversifica-  Gadsden  Tm.es-News.  Charlotte  Observer, 

tion  has  taken  place  to  an  amazing  extent,  Mobile  Item.  Durham  Sun 

bringing  with  it  a  reform  of   rural    credits,  ^.^^.r.  .  p  T"?  m"  { r^u 

and  a  final  disposal  of  the  remaining  tenant  FLORIDA  Ra  e.gh  News  and  Observer. 

farmers.     It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to   the  Jacksonville  Metropolis.  w-    .     ^  ""c^- 

J     u-r^       c  *i,    „^     c^.,.i,  ♦„  „^fo  'T-  T-  Wmston-ba  em  Sentmel. 

energy  and  ability  of  the  new  South  to  note  Tampa  Times. 

that,  despite  the   decreased  cotton  acreage,  Tampa   Tribune.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Southern  crops  as  a  whole  have  progressed  Anderson  Daily  Mail. 

at   a  rate  that  has  outstripped  the  nation  at  GEORGIA  Cliarleston  News  and  Courier. 

large.  Albany  Herald.  Charleston  Post. 

Atlanta  Constitution.  Columbia  Record. 

Atlanta    Georgian-American.  Columbia  State. 

Aucusta    Herald  Greenville  News. 

Southern     agricultural     advancement     is  ^jf-.^.^n  Teleprai.ii  Spartanburg  Herald, 

paralleled  by  achievements^   in   every   other  ^.J^^^  ^^^  Spartanburg  Journal, 

direction.      The  whole  South    s  fa  rlv  pul-  ^^^  JournallHerald.  TENNESSEE 

sating    with  progress,     bouthein  purchasing  ^  ■>  x  ^>.  •.  ^       ^ 

power    has    become    a    powerful   factor   in  Mmsi*;siPPr  Bristol  Herald-Courier. 

American    merchandising.       You    can    have  iviiasisairri  Chattanooga    News. 

your  share  for  the  asking.  Natchez  News-Democrat.  Nashville  Tenncbseaii. 
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Special  low  prices 
Dufch  Bulbs 


Good  only  until  July  Ist 
Order  Now! 


iFREE 
I  Fall 
1  Catalog 
i  Now 
1  Ready 
I  Write 
I  Today 


Hyacmtlis, 
Tulips,  Narcissi. 
Crocus,  give,  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and 
money,  an  abundance  of 
iwers  in  the  house  from  De- 
bar until  Erster,  and  in  the 
gaideri.fronearliestspring  until 
the  middle  of  May.    Bulbs  are 
8ro\trn  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  in  enormous 
S  quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.    Usually 

i  ttey  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 
i  By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  imtil  Fall, 
I  you  make  a  large  saving,  £cf  a  supericr  quality  cf  Dulbs 
S  not  usually  to  be  obtained  ct  any  price  in  tl.is  countiy,:ind 
=  have  a  much  larger  list  cf  varieties  to  select  f-cm. 
=  Our  orders  are  selected  and  pached  in  Holland,  and  are 
=  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  u;cn  their  arrival 
£    in  the  best  possible  condition. 

I  DARWINTULIPS-Wecannowsupplythemagnllicent 
=  and  high  priced  Darwin  Tulips  £ta  greet  reduction.  They 
§  are  sensational  in  their  beauty  and  should  be  included  ia 
=  every  garden.  They  lart  for  many  years, 
i  11  you  wish  to  take  advantace  c  f  cur  very  low  prices,  we 
=  must  have  your  order  net  l-ter  than  Jcly  Itt,  as  we  im- 
i  port  Bilbs  to  order  only.  Ihcyneed  not  bepaid  for  until 
I  after  delivery,  nor  taken  If  net  satisfactory.  (References 
i  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices  oa  (mailer 
i  qnantilieisee  orr  import  price  list,  Ihejnoit  comprrhen- 
1  (ive  catalog  cf  Baibs  pablithed,  wliidi  may  be  had  for 
=    tlie  asking. 

I  A  FEW  PRICES  ] 

=  Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths       •        • 

5  Fine  Mixed  Tulips    •        •        • 

§  Darwin  Tulips— Fine  Named    • 

§  Darwin  Tulips — Fine  Alixed 

H  Double  DafTodils         •        •        . 

=  Narcissus  Empre&s  (Monsters) 

£  Narcissus  Golden  Spur 

H  Spanish  Iris,   Spleudid  Mtxture 

I    ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  364  Fonrlh  Ave.,  rittibnrcb.  Pa.    | 
iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiimiijiiiiiiiniii iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiinimO 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  wlio  investigates. 
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the  saving  in  time  for  those  whose  vaca- 
tions are  limited  is  considerable.  The 
round-trip  summer-rates  from  New  York 
to  Denver  or  Colorado  Springs,  the  two 
principal  destinations,  are  $08.70,  using 
standard  lines  to  and  from  Chicago,  and 
$31.20  by  differential  lines,  with  the  option 
of  a  return  by  routes  different  from  the 
outgoing  ones. 

There  is  wide  choice  of  routes  and  trains  from 
Chica?;o  or  St.  Louis  to  Colorado  points.  The 
Denver  Special,  by  St.  Paul  or  Northwestern 
Route,  and  Union  Paciflc,  from  Chicago  to  Den- 
ver, irakes  the  nm  in  about  28  J^  hoiu-s.  The 
Colorado  Special  and  Colorado  Express  are 
operated  by  the  same  lines  from  Chicago.  The 
Union  Paciflc  has  through  sleepers  from  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  using  the  Wabash  from 
St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis-Colorado  Limited, 
and  from  Kansas  City  on  the  Denver  Limited, 
with  connection  from  St.  Louis. 

The  Rocky  IMountain  Limited,  the  crack  tram 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  between  Chicago, 
Denver,  and  Colorado  Springs,  leaves  Chicago  at 
10  A.M.  daily,  arriving  at  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs  at  2.30  p.m.  the  following  day.  The  Rock 
Inland  also  operates  the  Colorado  and  CaUforma 
Express  between  Chica'^o,  Denver,  and  Colorado 
Springs,  the  Colorado  Flier  from  Kansas  City  to 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  with  connections 
from  St.  Louis,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Colorado,  and 
Pacific  Coast  Express  with  through  sleepers  to 
Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  from  both  cities. 

The  Burlington's  fastest  train  from  Chicago  to 
Denver  is  the  Denver  Limited,  covering  the  dis- 
tance in  28 14  hours,  with  the  Overland  Express 
and  Colorado-California  Limited  also  making  fast 
time.  Through  service  by  the  Burlington  from 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  is  provided  by  the 
Colorado  Limited  and  Overland  Express.  The 
IMissouri  Paciflc,  connecting  with  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  has  through  sleepers  from  St.  Louis 
to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  on  the  Scenic 
Limited  and  Number  3. 
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Cleans 

O- Cedar  Polish 
does  more  than 
give  your  furni- 
ture a  high  lustre. 

\^  V^PoUsh 

"cleans  as  it  pol- 
ishes'and  removes 
dust    and  grime. 


Polishes 

The  lustre  O- Cedar 
Polish  gives  is  hard,  dry 
and  lasting. 

^^  Xs^Polish 

is  sold  and  guaranteed 
by  all  good  dealers 
everywhere.  25c  to 
$3.00  sizes. 

Channell  Chemical  Co. 

Cbictco  •  Toronto  •  Londoo  •  Birilo 


DENVER 

The  city  of  Denver,  itself  a  mile  above 
sea-level,  is  the  gateway  through  which 
the  tourist  generally  enters  the  Rocky- 
Moimtain  region.  It  lies  at  the  edge  of  a 
broad  plain,  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
towering  mountains.  From  Denver  as  a 
center  easy  excursions  may  be  made  into 
the  first  ranges  and  beyond,  as  far  as  one's 
time  allows  and  incUnation  dictates.  The 
shortest  moimtain-trip  from  the  city  is 
by  trolley  and  funicular  railway,  or  by 
automobile  to  Lookout  Mountain.  Golden, 
the  first  capital  of  Colorado,  and  its  neigh- 
bor, Castle  Rock,  are  within  easy  reach, 
also  Idaho  Springs,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rockies,  where  radium-laden  waters  have 
accomplished  great  medicinal  results.  The 
Georgetown  Loop  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  Railway  has  been  one  of  the 
wonders  of  American  engineering  since  its 
opening  in  1882.  The  so-called  "Moffat" 
road,  originally  projected  between  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  extends  some  250 
miles  westward  and  crosses  the  Divide  at 
an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  point  in  the  world  reached 
by  a  standard-gage  railroad.  When  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  set 
aside  as  a  public  domain  in  January,  1915, 
Congress  bestowed  a  blessing  on  the  people 
of  this  country.  Here,  within  less  than 
thirty  hours  from  Chicago,  is  as  wHd  and 
typical  a  stretch  of  mountain  scenery  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Rockies. 
The  run  thither  from  Denver  may  be  made 
by  auto  or  by  train  in  less  than  six  hours. 
From  the  Stanley  Hotel  at  Estes  Park  in- 
numerable excursions  may  be  made  on 
horseback  or  afoot  into  the  wild  mountain 
fastnesses. 

AROUND  AND  ABOUT  COLORADO 
SPRINGS 

The  railroad  run  from  Denver  to  Colo- 
rado Springs  takes  about  two  hours  and  a 
half.  This  picturesque  little  city,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  Pike's  Peak,  is  a 
center  for  excursions  to  probably  more 
scenic  wonders  than  any  other  locality  in 
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JUST  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
your  knowledge — What  is 

Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead 

made  of  ?  Hov?  is  it  made  ?  What 
is  it  good  for  ?  What  qualities  make 
it  unique  ? 

Jot  down  answers  on  two  slips. 
Send  us  one  of  the  slips  and 

Ask  for  Paint  Tips  149 

Then  check  up  your  answers  on  the 
other  slip. 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York    Boston     Cincinnati  Cleveland 

Buffalo         Chicago    San  Francisco    St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Cil  Co.,  PittaburgW 
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Beautify  Your  House  Plants 

By  the  use  of  our  scientific  odorless  plant  grower  and 
feitilizer— EVERGREEN  BRAND  —  your  winter 
plants  will  grow  and  blossom  the  same  as  in  summer.  It 
enriches  the  earth  and  Iceeps  house  ferns  and  plants 
green  and  causes  a  wonderful  growth  that  your  friends 
will  admire.  Directions  for  use  with  each  package. 
250  and  soc  sizes  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

UNITED  FERTILIZER  CO. 

383-387  EUicott  St.        Dept.  F  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


>.'l:U!M.'t<fe^im#.<:U!HI|JJ.I:lH 


rpst  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re 
store  Dormal  strength  to  weakened     vtyxS' 
arches.      Relieve  and  prevent    yVAl**^ 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct.      ^S^^^r 
Write  for  Booklet  and 

Viewofnrih      "^  Free  10- Day  Trial  Offer 

.ul  with  knife  Matban  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-ABeade  St.  N.Y. 


The  Government  Wants 
All  Americans  to  Visit 

Yellowstone 

National  Park 

Secretary  Lane  thinks  all  Amer- 
icans should  see  our  national 
parks.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  published  a  book 
telling  all  there  is  to  see  in  the 
Yellowstone,  our  greatest 
scenic  domain. 

Acting  as  distributors,  the  Union 
Pacific  will  send  you  a  copy  free, 
together  with  illustrated  literature 
which  tells  what  the  Yellowstone 
trip  costs,  time  required,  how  you 
may  stop  in  Colorado  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  how  Yellowstone  Park  is 
easily  reached  en  route  to  Califor- 
nia and  North  Pacific  Coast.  You 
want  this  great  Government  book, 
you  need  our  concise  travel  book, 
to  help  plan  your  vacation. 

Gerrit  Fort,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
Union  Pacilic  System 
Dept.  137,  Chicago,  III.      (380) 
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the  United  States.  First  and  foremost 
may  be  placed  the  climb  up  Pike's  Peak. 
Train  or  trolley  takes  one  to  Manitou, 
where  the  real  Colorado  springs  bubble 
forth,  and  from  here  the  Cog  Road  begins 
its  ascent  to  the  top  of  America's  most 
famous  mountain-peak.  Sunrise  trips  are 
made  every  Wednesday  morning  in  July 
and  August;  the  round-trip  fare  is  $5.  If 
the  day  is  clear  the  views  on  the  ascent 
and  from  the  summit  are  magnificent.  An 
automobile  highway  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  opened  last  year,  and  daily 
motor-trips  are  made  from  Colorado 
Springs  for  $6.50  for  the  round  trip.  The 
excursion  by  train  or  auto  takes  half  a  day. 
Daily  burro-trains  also  go  to  the  top. 

The  zigzag  road  that  the  autos  traverse 
on  the  climb  to  Crystal  Park,  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  sea-level,  is  one  of  the  erooked- 
est  highways  in  the  country.  As  the  ma- 
chine mounts  far  above  the  valley,  a 
superb  view  is  spread  before  the  tourist, 
embracing  nearly  all  of  the  scenic  centers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Colorado  Springs. 
The  Garden  of  the  Gods  is  generally  visited 
OD  the  retm-n  from  Crystal  Park.  Curious 
and  fantastic  formations  of  red  sandstone 
in  every  conceivable  shade  are  here  to  be 
seen,  and  beyond  at  the  so-called  entrance 
there  is  a  gigantic  gateway  guarded  by  a 
unique  outcropping  of  white  limestone. 

The  Cripple  Creek  Short  Line  railroad- 
trip  affords  a  variety  of  scenery  scarcely 
equaled  in  the  country.  The  train  turns 
and  twists  along  the  edge  of  deep  gorges, 
over  yawning  chasms,  through  precipitous 
canons,  and  around  loops.  The  excursion 
rate  is  $2.50. 

One  of  the  most  unique  excursions  from 
Colorado  Springs  is  by  the  Wildflower 
excursion  train  that  the  Colorado  Midland 
runs  every  day  in  July  and  August,  fifty- 
seven  miles  into  the  country  where  wild 
flowers  grow  in  profusion.  Stops  are  made 
to  gather  mountain  flowers.  The  round- 
trip  fare  is  $1. 

Some  of  the  other  points  of  interest  that 
Colorado  Springs  offers  visitors  are  the 
North  Cheyenne  Canon  and  High  Drive, 
the  South  Cheyenne  Canon  and  Seven 
Falls  Canon  City,  the  Sky-Line  Drive, 
William's  Canon,  and  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds. 

MOUNTAIN-PEAKS   AND  CLIFF 
DWELLINGS 

Colorado,  it  should  be  remembered, 
boasts  of  42  peaks  over  14,000  feet  high. 
Besides  the  Moffat,  Colorado  Midland, 
Colorado  Southern,  and  Cripple  Creek 
routes  into  the  Rockies,  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  offers  an  "Around  the  Circle" 
sightseeing  trip  over  its  lines,  embracing 
a  thousand  miles  of  travel  among  these 
lofty  mountains,  which  can  be  comfortably 
performed  in  four  days.  This  admits  of 
stop-overs  and  side-trips.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  the  latter  leads  to  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Colorado.  This  park  contains  in  the 
walls  of  one  of  its  canons  the  most  remark- 
able prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  in  the 
United  States.  One  house,  or  village  more 
properly,  harbored  at  least  350  inhabitants. 
There  are  other  prehistoric  ruins  at 
Pajarito,  just  over  the  New  Mexico  line. 

ON  THE  FATHER  OF  WATERS 

So  much  work  is  now  being  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  that 
a  steamer-trip  up  or  down  the  famous  stream 
affords  both  recreation  and  enlightenment. 
The  snags,   unmarked  shoals,  and  other 


TEXTAN 

is  not  simply  better — it  is  the  sole 
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TEXTAN  bears  the  guar- 
antee-name of  Goodrich 
because  it  deserves  it. 

TEXTAN  ranks  with  all 
other  Goodrich  products. 

Every  Goodrich  product  . 
has  been  more  than  a  de- 
velopment— it  has  been  a 
creation.  Goodrich  took  the 
cyclist  off  of  solid  tires  and 
set  him  "riding  on  air" 

Goodrich  created  for  the  mo- 
torist the  unrivalled  black 
tread  of  the  "barefoot  tire." 
Goodrich  created  "straight- 
line"  and"Hipress''  rubber 
footwear. 

Goodrich  has  now  created 
THE  sole  in  TEXTAN— 
the  Goodrich  sole. 

TEXTAN  will  wear  long, 
comfortably  and  perfectly. 

T  EXT AN 

will  not  crack 
across  the  ball. 


TEXTAN  is  waterproof 
and  gritproof;  TEXTAN 
is  light  in  weight.  TEXTAN 
is  handsome;  it  gives  the 
last  touch  of  class  to  a  shoe. 

TEXTAN  is  made  in  all 
sizes  and  shapes  for  shoes 
for  men  women,  youths, 
boys,  girls  and  children. 

Get  the  whole  story.  Write  us— 
and  when  you  buy  shoes  insist 
that  they  have  TEXTAN— the 
Goodrich  sole. 
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Made  by 


"STRAIGHT— LINE" 
REG.U.S.  PAT.OFF. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automobile  Tires — 
"Best  in  the  Long  Ran" 


A  real 
Guarantee 

To  be  more  than  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  a  guarantee  must  be  abso- 
lute— and  backed  by  a  concern  abl  -  and  willing  to  make  good. 

The  General's  guarantee  on  CERTAIN-TEED  Roofing  is 
not  only  absolute;  it  is  backed  by  the  world's  largest  roofing 
and  building  paper  mills,  making  one-third  of  all  the  roll 
roofing  made  in  America. 

The  guarantee  is  for  5,  10  or  15  years,  according  to  ply  (1, 
2  or  3).  This  guarantee  is  possible  bee  .use  the  roofing  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  General's  own  blend  of  soft 
asphalts,  and  then  coated  with  a  harder  blend  which  keeps 
the  inner  saturation  soft,  and  prevents  drying-out. 

General    Roofing   Manufacturing 

World's  Largest  Manufncturert  of  Hoofing  and 


CERTAIN-TEED  is  made 
in  rollj;  also  in  slate-  covered 
shingles.  There  is  a  type 
of  CERTAIN-TEED  for 
every  kind  of  building,  with 
flat  or  pitched  roof,  from 
the  largest  sky-scraper  to 
the  smallest  out-building. 
CERTAIN-TEED  is  sold 
by  responsible  dealers  all 
over  the  world,  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Company 

Building  Paptn, 
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Before  tnat  vacation 
scnedule  is  maae  up 
read  our  little  book  on 

BAIT  CASTING 


RAIT  CASTING  with  Arti- 
ficial Lures  is  the  king  of 
sports  for  the  man  with 
zip  and  zing!    Fresh  air, 
real  sport,  light  exercise 
mixed  —  Q.  S.    It's  got 
,   th  e  ol  d  kin  d  of  sit-tignt- 
and-wait  fishing 
beaten  without  a 
chance  of  recovery. 

You  get  into  action 
right  off  the  reel  and 

i  don't  quit  till  the  finny 

— -^  member  is  dislodged 
from  the  hook.  You  don't 
have  to  hire  a  six-ton  truck  to 
haul  a  minnow  pond  to  the  fishing 
grounds.  A  few  of  these  artificial  lures, 
reel,  rod  and  line — and  you're  off ! 

Clever  little  devices  that  the  fish 
simply  can't  resist.  Zip!  Bang!  Strike! 
A  tug — and  the  battle's  on  !  Fools  the 
fish,  but  never  the  fisherman.  Better 
get  this  book  and  be  prepared.  It  will 
have  you  chasing  the  time  table  before 
half  through.    FREE,  of  course. 

If  it  wins  you  over  to  the  greatest  of 
outdoor  sports,  the  little  book  has  not 
been  in  vain.  It  gives  other  informa- 
tion that  you  should  have  before  going 
to  the  store.  Drop  around  to  the  fish- 
ing tacklery  and  look  over  the  line  of 
Wilson's  Wobblers  and  other  Hastings 
GETSEM  Fishing  Tackle. 

Tear  out  this  ad.  Write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  to 
us.  Or  drop  us  a  postal  and  the  next  mail 
starts  the  book  your  way. 

Hastings  Sporting  Goods  Works 

Dept.  K,  Hastings,  Michigan 

Makers  of    Wilson's    Wobblers  and   Hastings 
Getsem  Fishing  Tackle. 


WILSON'S 

SIX-IN-ONE 

WOBBLER 

Old  hands  at  the  game  should  add  this  new- 
one  to  their  outfits.  It's  based  on  the  original 
Wilson's  Fluted  Wobbler  (see  High  Sign 
above) ,  which  is  the  largest  selling  and  most 
successful  artifical  bait  ever  produced.  SIX- 
IN-ONE  can  be  adjusted  to  six  different  depths. 
A  different  wobbling  movement  at  each  depth. 
Works  as  easily  as  closing  a  knife  blade. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority  quicKly  becomes 

plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates.  • 


INSIST  ON  THE  GENUINE 

Shur^on 

EYEGLASSES-SPECTACLES 


LOOK 
FEEL 
(QUALITY 
GUARANTEE 


M  for  the  name  "Shur-on"  in  the  bridge 

$2.50  and  Up 
E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y,  ESTABLISHED  1864 
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hidden  formations  that  once  niado  rivor- 
na^^gation  a  perilous  ventiu-e  have  hf(>n 
removed  or  marked  with  buoys,  and  !|'2(),- 
()()(),()()()  lias  been  recently  appropriated  by 
the  (5ov(Tnment  for  further  improvcMnents. 
In.addition  to  this,  cities  like  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Davenport,  Muscatims  and 
Mimieapolis  are  spending  immense  siuns 
for  river-front  improvements.  FrjMglit- 
Iraflfip  is  being  stimulated  by  the  buildiiig 
of  great  steel  barges  with  wireless  equip- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  passenger- 
traffic  will  soon  be  developed  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  At  the  present  time,  the 
two  principal  lines  of  steamers  are  the 
Streckfus,  on  the  upper  river,  and  the  Lee, 
on  the  lower.  The  Strecjkfus  Line  operates 
between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  a  four-days' 
voyage  up  and  three  down.  The  minimum 
one-way  fare,  including  meals  and  berth, 
is  $18;  round-trip,  $30.  The  Lee  Line  has 
steamers  between  St.  Louis  and  Memphis 
(one  way,  $9;  round  trip,  $14)  and  to 
Memphis  and  Vicksburg  (one  way,  $7.50; 
round  trip,  $12). 

There  is  space  here  only  to  mention  the 
hundreds  of  delightful  lakes  in  Minnesota 
and  through  Wisconsin  whither  thousands 
of  Chicagoans  and  others  of  the  Middle 
West  tlock  each  summer,  also  hosts  of  delec- 
table resorts  in  Michigan  that  each  year 
are  attracting  their  devotees  in  larger  and 
larger  numbers. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES 

The  Great  Lakes  have  been  discovered 
at  last.  Scientists  tell  us  that  they  have 
occupied  their  present  position  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  but  it  took  a  foreign  war 
and  the  closing  of  Europe  to  toiu-ists  to 
make  a  great  majority  of  Americans  beheve 
that  the  lakes  exist  outside  of  geography. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  some  of  these 
superb  water-trips,  which  for  i  length  of 
scenery  can  not  be  surpassed,  have  learned 
to  their  amazement  that  P]urope  holds  no 
monopoly  of  lake  scenery,  be  they  the  far- 
famed  lakes  of  northern  Italy,  the  Swiss 
"sees,"  the  Scottish  lochs,  those  of  the 
EngUsh  Lake  District,  or  those  of  oft-sung 
Killarney.  No  more  restful  vacation  can 
be  imagined  than  a  leisurely  voyage  on 
the  lakes  anywhere  between  Duluth  and 
Buffalo.  The  steamer  service  is  excellent, 
many  of  the  boats  rivaling  transatlantic 
Unes  in  spaciousness  and  comfort. 

The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation,  formerly 
loiown  as  the  Anclior  Lino,  has  sailings  from  Buffalo 
at  10  A.M.  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  due  in 
Duluth  Friday  and  Monday  mornings  respectively. 
These  steamers  make  stops  en  route  at  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Port  Huron,  IMackinac  Island,  Sault  Sto. 
Marie,  Marquette,  and  Portage  Lake.  The 
minimiun  one-way  fare,  including  meals  and 
berth,  is  .$35;  round  trip,  $08. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  operates  steamer-lines  on 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  and  Gt^orgian  Bay,  and 
accepts  through  smnnicr  excursion  rail-tickets  at 
an  additional  price  of  %r-,  from  Port  Arthur,  or  Fort 
WiUiam,  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or  $9  to  Port  jMc- 
NicoU.  Meals  and  berth  are  included.  Steamers 
rail  three  times  weekly. 

The  Chicago,  Diduth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit 
Company,  operating  the  splendid  steamers  North 
American  and  South  American,  has  a  de- 
liglitful  service  between  Chicago,  Duluth,  and 
Buffalo.  The  South  American  leaves  Chicago 
every  Thursday  at  1:30  p.m.,  and,  touching  at 
Mackinac  Island,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland,  arrives 
in  Butlalo  Sunday  mornitxg.  It  leaves  Bulfalo 
every  Sunday  at  .5:30  p.m.,  calling  at  Detroit, 
Parry  Sound,  Penetang,  Owen  Soimd  (Georgian 
Bay),  and  IMackinac  Island,  and  arrives  in  Chicago 
Thursday  morning.  The  North  American  leaves 
Chicago  every  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m.  and  touches 
at  Mackinac  Island,  Sault  Ste.  Mario,  and  Fort 
William,  Duluth.  Saidt  Ste.  Mario,  Parry  Sound. 
Penetang,  and  Mackinac  Island,  roturnitig  to  Chi- 
cago on  Saturday  mortting.  'I'Ik^  ratt>s  aro  .*4()  for 
<-ither  a  seven-day  cruise  or  $7r>  for  a  twelve-day 
i-niise. 

The  Northern  Steamship  Conii)any  sails  the 
Northland  from  Buffalo  every  TuesKlay.  arriving 
in  Chicago  on  Friday,  leaving  Chicago  on  Satur- 
day and  reaching  Buffalo  on  Tuesday.  Calls  aro 
made  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island, 
Harlior  Springs,  and   Milwaukee.     The  one-way 


faro,  ox'clusivo  of  meals  and  berth,  is  S13.S0; 
round  trip.  $22. 

The  Northern  Navigation  Company  has  steam- 
ers from  Collingwood,  Ont.  ((Jt^orgian  Bay),  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  arriving  at 
Saidt  Ste.  Marie  two  days  later.  There  are  also 
throe  sailings  a  week  between  Detroit.  Sarnia, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port.  Arthur,  Fort  William,  and 
Duluth,  and  two  steamers  making  two  roimd  trips 
each  week  between  Parry  Soimd,  ColUngwood, 
Meaford,  Owen  Sound,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
throtigh  the  North  Channel  of  Georgian  Bay. 
The  Waubic  makes  trips  daily,  excepting  Simday, 
between  Parry  Soimd  and  Penetang  among  the 
30,000  IslaiuLs  of  Croorgian  Bay. 

The  Star  Cole  Line  .steamer  Huron  leaves 
Cleveland  on  Mondays  at  12:4.5  p.m.,  touching  at 
Toledo  and  Detroit,  thence  via  the  30,000  islands 
and  the  North  Channel  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  return  from  the  "  Soo"  is  made  on  Thursdays 
at  4:  p.m.  Rotmd  trip,  including  meals  and  berth, 
costs  $33. 

The  United  State,s  and  Dominion  Transporta- 
tion Company  has  a  service  three  times  weekly 
from  Duluth  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  to  Port  Arthur  and  along  the  south  shore 
to  Cornucopia. 

The  Northern  Michigan  Transportation  Com- 
pany's s.s.  Manitori  leaves  Chicago  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  for  Mackinac  Islands. 
The  s.s.  Missouri  sails  from  Chicago  on  Mondays 
at  4  p.m.  for  a  five-day  Georgian  Bay  cruise. 
The  s.s.  Afinnesota  leaves  Chicago  on  Thursdays 
at  11  a.m.,  arriving  in  Buffalo  on  Simday 
momuigs.  Leaving  Buffalo  at  10  p.m.  on  Simdays, 
it  reaches  Chicago  Thursday  mornings. 

The  Goodrich  Transit  Company  has  sailings 
from  Chicago  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Satiu-days  for  Mackinac  and  Saidt  Ste.  Marie. 

The  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Steam  Navigation 
Company  I  has  daily  service  from  Buffalo  at  6 
P.M.  for  Detroit.  Transportation  costs  $3. .50  one 
way  and  $6.50  for  the  round  trip.  There  is  daily 
service  from  Cleveland  at  10:45  p.m.  to  Detroit, 
and  during  JiUy  and  August  day  trips  are  made 
leaving  Cleveland  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  From  .Tune 
15  to  October  1  steamers  leave  Toledo  on 
Monday,  Tue.sday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  for 
Mackinac  Islands  and  St.  Ignace.  The  fine  s.s. 
City  of  Detroit  leaves  Cleveland  on  Sunday  at  1 1 
P.M.  and  Thursday  at  9:30  a.m.,  arriving  at  Mack- 
inac Tuesday  at  6:30  a.m.  and  Friday  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Company 
has  daUy  service  from  Buffalo  at  9  p.m.,  arriv- 
ing in  Cleveland  at  6:30  a.m.  and  leaving  Cleveland 
at  8  p.m.,  arriving  at  Buffalo  at  7:30  a.m. 
Transportation  costs  $3  one  way,  and  $5  for  the 
round  trip.  There  is  daily  service  during  the 
summer  from  Cleveland  to  Cedar  Point  and  to 
Put  -  In  -  Bay,  two  favorite  Lake  Erie  re-sorts. 
Local  summer  ser\'ice  between  Detroit,  St.  Clair 
River  points,  and  Toledo  is  afforded  by  White 
Star  Line  steamers. 


UP  THE  HUDSON 

The  Hudson  River  is  America's  .stand- 
by for  a  short,  restful  holiday-trip  replete 
with  beautiful  scenery  and  a  background 
of  historj^  and  romance.  The  early  Dutch 
settlers,  with  their  fascinating  legends  so 
charmingly  depicted  by  Washington  Ir- 
ving, provided  the  earlier  historj'  of  this 
romantic  stream;  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  later  history;  and  highly  develop(>d 
railroads  along  its  banks,  sumptuous  steam- 
ers that  ph'  daily  and  nightly  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  great  manufactories  that 
are  springing  up  along  the  way,  the  recent 
history. 

The  Hudson  River  Daj^  Line  has  for 
sixty-eight  years  revealed  to  thousands  of 
tra\elers  the  beauties  of  the  American 
Rhine.  The  splendidly  equipped  fleet  in- 
cludes the  steamers  Washinglon  Irving, 
Hcndrick  Hiidtioti,  Robert  Fulton,  Mary 
Powell,  and  Albany.  Tlu-ough  boats  lea\e 
New  York  at  8:40  a.m.  daily,  excepting 
Sunday,  and  arrive  in  Albany  at  (5:10  p.m. 
The  south-botmd  steamer  leaves  Albany 
at  8:30  a.m.,  arriving  in  New  York  at 
6  P.M.  The  single  fare  is  $2.  Besides  this 
through  service  there  is  a  favorite  day, 
rouud-(rip  service  from  New  York  to 
Poughkeepsie,  and  another  di^•ision  be- 
tween Kingston  and  New  York.  The  Day 
Line  also  owns  and  operates  the  Cat  skill 
Evening  Lines. 

Th(>  Hudson  Navigation  Company  oper- 
ates tli«>  ('.  W  .  Morse  and  the  Herkshire, 
two  of  th<^  titiest  river-sttvamers  for  nightv 
service  in  the  world,  daily  between  New 
York  and  .Mbany  during  the  season.  The 
fare  is  $2,  exclusive  of  stateroom.  This 
company  also  h;is  a    night   express-line  to 
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Your  Country  Needs  You 

Every  able-bodied  man  of  good  moral  character,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  should  consider  whether  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  take  his  vacation  this  summer  in  foin* 
weeks  at  one  of  the  seven  F^ederal  Military  Training  Camps. 

These  camps  are  located  at— 

Plattsburg,  New  York — June,  July,  August,  September  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — August 

Fort  Oglethorpe,   Georgia — May,  June,  July  American  Lake,  Washington — August 

Monterey,  California — July  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. — July,  August,  September 

San  Antonio,  Texas — June 

There  will  also  be  a  camp  for  boys  between  15  and  18  at  Plum  Island,  L.  I.,  XewYork,  in  July. 

The  United  States  Government  furnishes  equipment  and  army  officers  for  drill  and  instruc- 
tion. There  will  be  many  compensations  in  the  form  of  a  real  vacation,  in  addition  to  the 
satisfying  thought  that  you  are  doing  your  duty  by  your  countrj'. 

Write  to  the  Headquarters  nearest  you  for  full  information,  descriptive  booklet,  and  enrollment  blanks. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMPS  ASSOCIATION,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


OR 


OFFICER  IN  CHARGE,  MILITARY  TRAINING   CAMPS 


AT 


Headquarters ,  Eastern  Dept. 
Governors  Island,  New  York 


Headquarters,  Southern  DepL 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


Headquarters,  Central  Dept. 
Chicago,  III. 


Headquarters,  Western  Dept. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Photo  by 

Thompson  Photo  Co. 
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"PLEASURELAND" 


The  125  miles  of  clean,  white  sandy  ocean  beach  affords  opportunities  for  the  best  of  surf  bathing,  ^ 

while  boating,  still-water  bathing  and  fishing  are  enjoyed  on  the  many  waters  along  the  inner  beach.  J 

On  the  North  Shore  are  beautiful  bays  winding  far  back  into  the  woods,  presenting  scenery  as  romantic  § 

as  any  in  the  wilds  of  Canada.     Such  is  1 

LONG    ISLAND  | 

— a  summer  resort  just  teeming  with  the  activity  of  those  who  love  Nature  and  all  outdoor  sports.    Fahrenheit  may  be  for-  j 

gotten  or  set  at  defiance  for  here  is  a  temperature  without  extremes.  | 

BUT  THIS  IS  NOT  ALL — the  whole  story,  pictures  of  beauty  spots,  hotels  and  their  rates  are  found  in  the  new  book,  | 

"Long  Island  and  Real  Life,"   mailed   upon   receipt  of  ten  cents  postage  by  the  General  Passenger  Agent,  Long  Island  | 

Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York.  J 
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Setra  Snows 


ts>  see  them 

Heaviest  sncfw6S\s  in  Siettas 
&x  years  means  abunckit 
water  in  Yosemite  ®  ®? 

Other  attractions  in  Caliior- 
niathis  summer-  sudi  as  the 
Panama  Califamia  htem-a' 
tional  Exposition.  - 
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is  cool  hy  the  sea  and  in 
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The  cooiwar  to  go  is  on  the 
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low  Excuraion  hues 


Albany  and  Troy  by  the  steamers  Trojan 
and  Rensselaer,  and  a  Sunday  day-service 
between  Albany  and  New  York.  From 
the  Hudson  to  the  Catskills  is  only  a  step, 
so  to  speak. 

At  Cornwall  one  may  leave  the  river 
and  turn  northwestward  via  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway,  skirt- 
ing the  base  of  the  •  Catskills  and  passing 
through  summer  resorts,  among  which  are 
East  Branch,  noted  for  its  bass-fishing; 
Livingston  Manor,  Liberty,  Monticello, 
Lake  Minnewaska,  EUenville,  and  the  foot- 
liills  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  Avith  a 
station  for  Lake  Mohonk,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  set  amid  towering  cliffs. 

From  Kingston  one  may  penetrate  by 
rail  right  into  the  heart  of  the  Catskills 
via  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  R.R.,  whose 
summer  train,  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle  Ex- 
press," is  a  favorite.  The  road  skirts  the 
shore  of  the  new  Ashokan  Reservoir  for  a 
number  of  miles  and  then  winds  in  and  out 
among  the  mountains  to  Oneonta,  which  is 
close  by  another  region  of  classic  legends — 
the  Leatherstoeking  country  of  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Cooperstown  and  Otsego 
Lake  abound  in  legendary  lore,  and  tourists 
are  flocking  thither  in  increasing  numbers 
each  year.  From  Phoenicia,  a  branch  hue 
turns  northeastward  deeper  into  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  at  Hunter  and  Kaaterskill. 
From  Catskill  the  Catskill  Mountain  Rail- 
way leads  one  from  the  river  to  Cairo,  up 
the  mountain  side  by  Otis  Elevating  Rail- 
road, and  on  to  Tannersville. 

SARATOGA  AND  THE  LAKE  ROUTE 
NORTHWARD 

The  glory  that  was  Saratoga's  in  the 
'80's  and  '90's  has  retm-ned  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  place  again  stands  fort  h  as 
one  of  America's  premier  resorts,  both  in 
summer  and  \\anter.  New  York  has  wisely 
made  a  State  reservation  of  these  wonder- 
ful springs.  A  prominent  physician  re- 
cently declared  that  the  waters  of  Saratoga 
are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  of  the 
foreign  springs,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
achieved  at  any  of  the  European  spas  in 
the  way  of  restoring  and  preserving  health 
that  can  not  be  accomplished  as  well  at 
Saratoga. 

About  an  hour's  ride  beyond  Saratoga 
is  Lake  George  Station,  where  boat  i.s 
taken  for  as  beautiful  a  lake-trip  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Summer  migrators  in  late 
years  have  been  all  too  slow  in  realizing 
the  possibiUties  of  Lake  George,  but  it  is 
more  and  more  coming  into  its  own.  A 
thirtj^-mile  sail  brings  one  to  Baldwin,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  whence  a  short 
train-ride  takes  the  traveler  over  to  ]Mont- 
calm  Landing,  where  he  may  board  the 
Lake  Champlain  steamer.  The  boat  zig- 
zags back  and  forth  to  make  various  stops, 
each  at  some  place  which  is  replete  with 
history  and  legend.  Navigation  ends  at 
Plattsburg,  recently  famous  for  its  citi- 
zens' preparedness  camp.  Train  may  be 
taken  from  here  to  Montreal  or  Now  York. 
Many  tourists  leave  the  boat  at  Port 
Kent  and  take  a  train  there  for  Ausable 
Chasm,  one  of  nature's  curious  freaks. 

THE  ADIRONDACKS 

The  "North  Woods,"  as  New  York's 
famous  wooded  mountains  have  hern 
faiitiliarly  called  for  many  generations, 
may  be  penetrated  from  several  points. 
On<>  favorite  entrance  especially  for  tlu^s(> 
traveling  northward  by  the  lake  rontts 
is  from  Plattsburg  by  Delaware  &  llud.sou 
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R.R.  to  Saranac  Lake  and  Lake  Placid. 
A  branch  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  may 
be  taken  from  Saratoga  to  North  Creek, 
the  starting-point  for  stage  routes  and 
eaniping-parties.  Some  prefer  to  travel 
from  New  York  by  through  train  on  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  up  the  Adirondack 
Division,  ending  theu-  journey  at  Old 
Forge,  Fulton  Chain,  Raquette  Lake, 
Tupper  Lake,  Paul  Smith's,  or  one  of  the 
other  innumerable  resorts  each  with  its 
devotees.  The  combination  of  lake  and 
mountain  scenery  is  most  attractive,  no 
rnatter  where  one  chooses  to  spend  a  vaca- 
tion. The  in\igorating  sport  of  mountain- 
climbing,  the  enticing  canoe,  or  the  elusive 
fish — all  have  their  allurements  for  those 
who  A\ish  to  be  active,  while  those  seeking 
this  region  for  peaceful  quiet  and  rest  may 
have  their  hearts'  desire. 

ALONG  THE  SEASHORE 

If  the  early  pioneers  who  settled  our  shore 
had  had  in  mind  only  the  possibilities  of 
future  seaside  resorts  they  could  hardly 
have  made  a  happier  choice  than  our  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  shores.  Easy  of 
access,  temperate  in  chmate,  and  provided 
with  level,  sandy  beaches,  they  supply 
every  requisite  for  the  weary  or  pleasure- 
seeking  vacationer  who  can  not  stray  far 
beyond  the  city's  pavement.  Atlantic 
City  maintains  its  supremacy  in  popularity, 
altho  many  prefer  a  less  popular  resort 
where  the  crowds  are  not  so  much  in  e^■i- 
dence.  Both  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  through 
service  to  Atlantic  City  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  There  is  also  service  along 
the  coast  to  Atlantic  Highlands,  Seabright, 
Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park,  and  numerous 
other  delightful  summer  towns. 

The  north  and  south  shores  of  Long 
Island  vie  with  each  other  for  popularity. 
The  former  provides  all  the  charms  of 
summer  seaside  resorts  at  Great  Neck, 
Manhasset,  Oyster  Bay,  Glen  Cove,  Green- 
port,  and  dozens  of  other  alluring  spots, 
while  the  south  shore  boasts  of  the  Rock- 
aways.  Long  Beach,  the  Hamptons,  Ama- 
gansett,  and  Montauk.  '  The  Long  Island 
Railroad,  which  serves  the  whole  island, 
has  direct  train  service  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  in  New  York  City. 

OTHER  RESORTS  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

Every  railroad  leading  out  of  New  York 
City  has  its  string  of  summer  resorts,  each 
with  its  devotees.  There  is  space  here  to 
mention  only  a  few.  Along  the  Erie,  one 
finds  Greenwood  Lake,  Shohola — with  its 
exquisite  Glen,  Laekawaxen,  CaUicoon,  and 
Deposit,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River,  with  one  of  nature's 
gems — Oquaga  Lake — nestling  up  in  the 
hiUs.  The  Lackawanna  has  Lake  Hopat- 
cong,  Delaware  Water  Gap — famed  for  its 
mountain  scenery,  Stroudsburg,  the  Pcjcono 
Mountains,  Richfield  Springs,  and  a  host 
of  other  choice  retreats  from  the  city's 
hubbub.  The  Lehigh  Valley  reaches  such 
favorite  haunts  as  Mauch  Chunk,  Lake 
Wiuola,  Burdett  (the  station  for  the  charm- 
ing Watkins  (ilen,  with  its  carefully  <le- 
vised  system  of  baths j,  Ithaca,  and  Niagara 
Falls.  The  last  named  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  Erie,  Lackawauiia,  West 
Shore,  and  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo, 
thence  by  rail  or  trolley.  Besides  its  vsea- 
shore  resorts,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  reaches  into  foot-hills,  including 
such  picturesque  spots  as  Lake  Hopatcoug 
and    Mauch    (^hunk.     The    Pennsylvania 


Spend  Your  Vacation 
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The  Steel  Car  Route 


The  ideal  summer  resort. 

Enjoy  the  cool  sea  breezes;  surf  bathing; 
sailing  on  bay  and  ocean;  boating, 
fishing,  crabbing  and  many  other  amuse- 
ments and  recreations. 

"You  may  golf  also  at  the  leading  resorts. 

And  there  are  delightful  automobile  trips. 

The  New  Jersey  Coast  offers  such  attractive  and 
famous  resorts  as  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May, 
Wild  wood,  Ocean  City,  Sea  Isle  City,  Beach 
Haven,  Seaside  Park,  Spring  Lake,  Asbury 
Park,  Ocean  Grove,  Long  Branch  and  over 
thirty  others. 

Write  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of  the 

**40  Beaches  of  New  Jersey" 
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The  Standard  Railroad,  of  the  World 
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2-CYLINDER 

ROWBOAT  MOTOR 


Original  2 -Cylinder  Rowboat  Motor 

THE  motor  that  is  fi-ee 
from  vibration  —  it 
does  not  shake  the  boat. 

Simple  to  understand,  run  and  man- 
aK«.  Speedier  thanmost  launches.  Well 
made— ha  n  UBome  desii^n— beautiful 
tinish. 

Catalog  Sent  on  Request. 
KOBAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
233-A  Soutb  Water  St..  Milwaukee.  Wit. 
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AWeefo  Cruise 

-OverZZOO  mile  trip 
on4  Great  Lakes 


Meals    and 
Berth  Included, 
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Stxvenpt 


on  one  of  the  bi^ 
new  Cruising  ships 
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TICKETS 

SOLD 

FOR  ANY 

PART  OF 

TRIP 
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30  000  Island 
Dis-trict 
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Weekly  Cruises  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Duluth  or  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  Return 

2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery,  Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers,  Bays.  Stops  of  several  hours  made  at 
all  principal  points  of  interest — ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The  New  Ships  "North  American"  and 
"South  American"— Passenger  Service  Exclusively — are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best 
Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have  many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment— a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  playgrounds  and  deck  games.  All  these  are  free. 
Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available.    Dining  Service  the  Best  a  Miister  Steward  and  Chef  Can 

Produce.    j2  Days'  Cruise,  $75  -  3,600  Mile  Trip 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The   Lake   Trips   That   Have  No   Equal 

Chicago.  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co.,  314  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago.     287  Main  St..  Buffalo 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


and 
the 


HONOLULU  S2 

VOLCANO— $225 

First-Class  Passage,  Hotels  and  side  trip  to  Volcano 
KILAUEA.  also  motor  drives,  etc. 

Your  Vacation  Opportunity, 
the  Best  of  All  Trips 

Three  Tours.    Apply  for  Berths  Now 

Leave  S.  F.,  S.  S.  SIERRA.  June  13.  return  July  10 

Leave  S.  F..  S.  S.  VENTURA.  July  4.  return  July  31 

Leave  S.  F..  S.  S.  SONOMA.  July  25.  return  August  21 

(Splendid  10,000-ton  twin-screw  American  Steamers, 

rated  lOOAl  Lloyds) 

H.  E.  BURNETT 

17  Battery  Place  NEW  YORK 

or  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co. ,  671  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco 


PIKES  PEAK,  THE  SENTINEL  OF  THE  KOCKIES 

The  Pikes  Peak  Region 

Land  of  the  Real  Vacation  Rest 

For  your  vacation  this  summer,  select  the 
place  where  you  will  find  scenery  of  infinite 
variety,  the  comforts  of  a  delightful  residen- 
tial city,  opportunity  for  upbuilding  out- 
door life,  cool  summer  days,  mountain  air. 
and  pure  water — where  you  can  enjoy 
yourself  leisurely.  Make  Colorado  Springs 
and  Manitou  your  summer  home. 

Bring  the  children  here.  The  sunshine  and 
mountain  air  will  put  color  into  their  cheeks 
and  new  life  in  their  little  bodies. 

Low  rates  are  now  in  effect  on  all  railroads 
and  liberal  stop-overs  are  allowed  on  all 
through  tickets. 

Write  today  for  further  information  and 
free  illustrated  booklets.  We  shall  gladly 
answer  all  your  questions  and  help  you 
secure  pleasant  accommodations. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

400  Burnt  Building  Colorado  Sprint §,  Colo. 

Stt  America  Now  See  Colorado  First 

The  Nation 's  Scenic  Playground 


Railroad  touches  Mount  Gretna,  Bedford, 
Pa.,  Lake  Chautauqua  (also  reached  by 
the  Erie  and  New  York  Central). 

TO  THE  SOUTHWARD 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  States 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Hne  are  found 
as  dehghtful  summer  resorts  as  in  any- 
other  section  of  the  United  States.  Each 
of  the  railroads  running  through  this  dis- 
trict has  developed  its  possibilities  until 
to-day  one  can  find  in  JMarj'land,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  resorts 
that  are  the  peer  of  any  farther  north. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  claims  Deer 
Park,  Md.,  to  be  the  largest  summer  resort 
in  the  Alleghenies.  This  line  also  has 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Oakland,  Md., 
and  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.  Along  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  are  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Natm-al 
Bridge — one  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
country — and  a  host  of  other  springs  with 
medicinal  qualities,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  Red 
Sulphur  Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate  Springs, 
and  Old  Sweet  Springs.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  reaches  Skyland,  Luray 
■ndth  its  famous  Caverns,  Natural  Bridge, 
and  YeUow  Sulphur  Springs.  In  western 
North  Carohna  is  the  Land  of  the  Sky, 
reached  by  the  Southern  Railroad.  Here 
one  may  find  a  variety  of  resorts  to  suit 
nearly  every  taste.  Among  others  may  be 
mentioned  Asheville,  Black  Mountain, 
Tryon,  Lake  To-xaway,  and  Hot  Springs, 
N.  C. 

DOWN  EAST 

Some  may  go  north,  some  south,  and 
some  west  in  piu-suit  of  a  summer  vaca- 
tion-field, but  there  are  mjTiads  of  others 
Avho  maintain  that  only  those  who  turn 
their  faces  eastward  to  New  England  or 
the  Maritime  Provinces  really  find  the 
true  Mekka  of  the  vacation-seeker.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  let  us  consider  briefly  what 
the  Eastern  section  has  to  offer.  For  the 
vacationist  from  New  York  City  who 
wishes  to  remain  T\-ithin  striking-distance 
of  his  office,  possibly  commuting  part  of 
the  time,  the  Connecticut  shore  offers 
splendid  possibilities.  Hundreds  of  cot- 
tages are  built  in  cozy  nooks  along  the 
seashore  or  in  little  hamlets  close  to  the 
water.  E.xcellent  opportunities  are  of- 
fered each  year  for  renting  desirable  sites. 
Up  in  the  State  the  Litchfield  hills  and  the 
Housatonic  and  Connecticut  River  valleys 
afford  choice  locations  for  those  who  love 
the  inland  country. 

Little  Rhode  Island  boasts  of  Newport, 
the  ultra-fashionable,  as  well  as  Narragan- 
sett  Pier,  Watch  Hill,  and  other  resorts, 
each  within  easy  distance  of  New  York  by 
rail  or  Sound  steamer.  Off  the  coast  lies 
Block  Island,  whither  flock  many  people. 

Massachusetts  presents  the  choice  of 
seashore  or  inland  hills.  Beverley,  Marble- 
head,  MagnoUa,  and  Gloucester  on  the 
North  Shore,  and  the  "Cape"  region  and 
Buzzards  Bay  to  the  south,  are  amply 
supplemented  by  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket,  lying  far  enough  off  shore  to 
give  one  the  tan^  of  the  seafarer's  life.  In 
the  interior  are  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  the 
Deerfield  and  Connecticut  valleys.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  Boston 
&  Maine,  and  Boston  &  Albany  Railroads 
have  a  network  of  lines  reaching  to  every 
part  of  the  State. 

The  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  offer 
an  enticing  retreat  for  those  who  enjoy  the 
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quiet  seclusion  of  the  country.  Many  lakes 
dot  the  State,  and,  in  addition,  Vermont  has 
Lake  Champlain  for  more  than  half  of  her 
western  boundary.  Some  seven  railroads 
serve  the  State,  providing  excellent  trans- 
portation faciUties  for  all  sections. 

The  White  Mountains  are  the  pride,  not 
only  of  New  Hampshire,  but  of  the  whole 
of  New  England.  They  may  be  reached 
conveniently  from  Boston  or  New  York 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  and  its  con- 
nections. There  are  special  White  ]Moun- 
tain  Expresses  from  New  York  during  the 
season.  Ample  hotel  facilities  provide  for 
the  hosts  of  \asitors  that  find  their  way 
hither  each  season.  Among  the  chief 
centers  are  Bethlehem,  North  Conway, 
Plymouth,  and  Gorham,  besides  Bretton 
Woods,  Alaplewood,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of 
Mount  Washington  itself,  on  whose  sum- 
mit stands  a  commodious  hotel.  The 
scenic  attractions  of  Echo  and  Profile 
lakes,  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  and  the 
DixviUe,  Crawford,  and  Franconia  Notches 
are  worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  ujion 
them.  Lake  Sunapee  and  Winnepesaukee 
(Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit)  are  favorite 
resorts.  In  addition  to  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  resorts  may  be 
reached  by  Maine  Central,  Grand  Trunk, 
and  Central  Vermont  and  their  connections. 

The  State  of  Maine  appears  to  have 
been  created  for  the  special  delectation 
of  summer  resorters.  An  extent  of  'wdld, 
rugged  seacoast  and  profusion  of  pictur- 
esque lakes,  fish-laden  streams,  and  moun- 
tains clad  with  dense  pine  forests  offer  a 
combination  of  attractions  hard  to  resist. 
Bar  Harbor  has  become  one  of  the  premier 
resorts  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Old 
Orchard,  York  Beach,  and  Kennebunk- 
])ort  on  the  lower  coast  and  hundreds  of 
isles  and  inlets  on  the  upper  coast  provide 
seashore  attractions  aplenty.  If  one  chooses 
the  lake  district  of  the  interior,  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  express  one's  preference. 
For  those  who  wish  to  remain  close  to 
civilization  there  are  Sebago  Lake  and  its 
extension.  Long  Lake,  scarcely  twenty 
miles  from  Portland.  Farther  north  are 
the  famous  Rangelej'  Lakes,  the  delight  of 
fresh-water  fishermen.  To  the  eastward 
are  Moosehead  Lake  and  the  JMount  Kineo 
region,  while  on  the  extreme  eastern  bound- 
ary is  the  St.  Croix  River,  noted  for  its 
salmon  fishiii;j;. 

The  Maine  resorts  are  reached  by  direct 
steamers  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Cor- 
poration from  New  York  to  Portland,  also 
from  Boston  to  Portland,  Gardiner,  Ban- 
gor, and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Local 
steamers  from  Portland,  Bath,  and  Rock- 
land reach  various  coast  resorts.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  R.H.,  coimecting  with 
the  Maine  Central,  provides  service  from 
New  York  and  Boston  to  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  Maine.  There  is  through  Pull- 
man service  from  New  York  to  Portland, 
Rockland,  Waterville,  Bangor,  Mount 
Desert  Ferry  (for  Bar  Harbor),  and  Kineo. 
The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
Maine,  especially  the  excellent  hunting- 
and  fishing-grounds,  are  reached  by  the 
Bangor  &,  Aroostook  R.R. 

SOME    ALL-WATER     COASTWISE    AND 
SOUND  TRIPS  FROM  NEW  YORK 


NORTHWAKl) 

Line. 


Round-  Approx. 

From  NewYork  to  Line.  Trip  Sailirm 

Fare         Time 

Bridgeport N.E.S.S.  (Bridgeport  Line) .  .   $1  20  4'  iliours 

New  Haven N.E.S.S.  (New  Haven  Line) .  .   L'.OO  43^'    " 

New  London. .  .N.E.S.S.  fNew  London  Line;..  :j.00  8 

Greenport       .    Montauk  Steamboat  Co 2.50  8       " 

iSbelter  Island     Montauls  Steamboat  Co 2.60  ts       " 
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ATLIN  AND  THE  YUKON 

Truly  a  trij)  you  will  ncx  cr  lurget 
and  never  regret.  Every  mile  an 
e\er  charming  and  e\er  changing 
panorama  of  indescribable  scenic 
grandeur  and  unusual  interest. 

The  flowers,  the  sunshine  and  the  wonderful 
summer  climate  will  deliKht  you.  You  can 
now  travel  throughout  this  new  wonderland 
in  perfect  comfort. 

Frequent  sailinRs  from  Seattle,  Vancouvi-r 
and  Prince  Rupert  to  Skagiiaj  via  the  "  insidi- 
passuKe." 

Booklet.s  worth  reading,  and  information 
regarding  round  trip  fares,  free  on  request. 

Karly  reservations  decidedly  advisable. 


HERMAN  WEIG.  G.P.A., 

101  W.  Washington  St.. 

Chicago 


A.  F.  ZIPF.T.M., 

800  Alaska  BIdg.. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 


Forty  Ways  and  More  to 
California  and  the  North  Coast 


is  the  title  ot  an  attractive  booklet  issued 
by  the  CHICAGO  &  NORTH 
WESTERN  RY.,  which  outlines  in 
concise  form  more  than  forty  different 
attractive  routes  from  Chicago  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  north  coast  country  and 
shows  plainly  by  a  series  of  outline 
maps  how  you  may  plan  a  vacation  trip 
to  see  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  West, 
and  visit  the  localities  most  interesting  to 
those  seeking  rest  and  recreation. 

Mailed  free  by  addressing  C.  A.  Cairns, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  Si  N.  W.  Ry.. 
226  VV.  Jackson  Street,  Chicago. 
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Clark  Near  Jacknon  Blvd. 

The  Hotel 
Success  of 

Chicago 

A   comfortable, 

•^^  home-like  hotel 
in  the  business  cen- 
ter of  the  city  oflfer- 
ing  every  convenience 
and  every  service. 

The  best  food  is 
served  in  the 
New  Kaiserhof 
Restaurant  at 
moderate  prices. 


450  Rooms  $1.50  up 
With    Bath   $2.00  up 


Garage^RJIa 


10  jr  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof,  Portable. 
Quickly  set  up.  All  styles 
and  sizes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal    ior  illustrated   catalogr. 

The  E Jwar J»  Mfg.  Co..  337-387  Eggleston  Ave..  Cincinnati,  0, 

•fniiiiiiiitiiiiritiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiu 

I  The  Choice  of 

the  American  People 

||toIaitini)atBr| 

NATURAL  AND  AERATED  | 

Known  and 
Used  Throughout  | 
the  World  as 
the  Leading 
Medicinal  and 
Table  Water. 

Illustrated, descriptive  | 

and  historical  booklet  i 

free  on  request.  ? 

HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS,  Inc.  [ 

South  Poland,  Maine  i 

New  York  Office:   1 180  Broadway  | 

Boston  Phl'ndelphia         = 

I53FranUinSl.     171  I  CheslnutSl.   | 


NORTHW.\RD- 


From  New  York  to 


Line 


Block  Island. 
Block  Island. 

Newport 

Fall  River.  .  . 
Providence. . . 
Providence. . . 
New  Bedford. 

Martha's  1 
^'ineyard  J 

Nantucket. . . 


Boston 

Portland 

Booth  Bay  V 
Harbor  J 
Bar  Harbor .  . 


Bangor 

St.  John,  N.B . 
Yarmouth,  N.S 
Quebec 


Charlottetown, 

P.E.I 

Halifax,  N.S... 
Halifax,  N.S. . 

St.  John's.  N.r 


2  dav.s 
2 

3  " 
3 

3 
3 
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-(Continwd) 

Round-  Approx. 

Trip  Sailing 

Fare  Time 

.  Montauk  Steamboat  Co $4 .  00  18    hours 

.N.E.S.S.  (New  London  Line)..  4.00  16 
.N.E.S.S.  (Fall  River  Line)....   6.00    9 
.N.E.S.S.  (Fall  River  Line)....   6.00  12        " 
.N.E.S.S.  (Providence  Line)...  6.00  12       ;; 

.Colonial  Line 3.30  12 

.N.E.S.S.  (New  Bedford  Line).  6.50  12       " 
N.E.S.S.  (New  Bedford  Line), 
thence  New  Bedford,  Martha's 
Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Line. .  7.50  18 
.New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard &  Nantucket  Line 8.50  20       " 

.Metropolitan  Line 8.00  15 

.MaineS.S 12.00  22 

Metropolitan  Line  to  Boston, 

thence  Kennebec  Line 12.25    2  days 

.Metropolitan  Line  to  Boston, 
thence     Bangor-Bar     Harbor 

Line , 18.50    2     " 

.Metropolitan  Line  to  Boston, 

thence  Bangor  Line 16.00    2 

.Metropolitan  Line  to  Boston, 

thence  International  Line 20.00  35  hours 

•  Metropohtan  Line  to  Boston, 

thence  Yarmouth  Line ... 18 .  00    2  days 

.  Summer   cruises   discontinued 
1916. 
Metropohtan  Line  to  Boston, 

thence  Plant  Line 28.00    3H    " 

Red  Cross  Line. 40.00    2       " 

Metropolitan  Line  to  Boston, 

thence  Plant  Line 24.00    2 

Red  Cross  Line 60.00    5 

SOUTHWARD 

OldPointComf'tOId  Dominion  Line $15.00  18     hours 

Norfolk Old  Dominion  Line 15.00  19 

Baltimore Old    Dominion    Line   to    Old 

Point,  thence  Old  Bay  Line  or 

Chesapeake  Line 18.00  40 

Wa.shington. . .  .Old  Dominion  Line  to  Old 
Point,  thence  Norfolk  &  Wash- 
ington S.B  Line 18.00  40 

Bermuda Quebec  S.S.  Co.  (Canada  S.S. 

Lines) 25.00 

Charleston Clyde  Line 32.00 

Savannah Savannah  Line 35.00 

Jacksonville.. .  .Clyde  Line 43.30 

Na.ssau,  Bahm's. Ward  Line 80 .  00 

Havana Ward  Line 80.00 

Havana United    Fruit    Co.    (without 

meals) 66 .  50 

Mobile Mallory  Line 60.00 

New  Orleans . . .  Southern  Pacific 75 .  00 

Galveston Mallory  Line 80.00 

San  Juan N.Y.  &  Porto  Rico  S.S 85.50 

Cristobal Panama-R.R.  S.S.  Line 142.50 

Cristobal United    Fruit    Co.    (without 

meals) 110.00    7 

The  equable  climate  of  Bermuda  and  the  like- 
wise equable  character  of  the  Bermudians  and 
their  large  circle  of  regular  patron.s  continue  .so 
unvaried  that  the  season  at  this  favored  place 
seems  to  be  perennial.  The  Quebec  S.S.  Co. 
affords  attractive  summer  trips   to   the   islands. 

■The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Com- 
pany offers  a  sixteen-day  all-expense,  3.0()0-mile 
tour  from  New  York  to  and  around  oiu"  own 
Porto  Rico  at  $94.50. 

CANADA  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

From  the  far-flung  capes  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador  across  the  great  north- 
ern provinces  to  the  waters  of  the  Yukon, 
the  ocean,  river,  lake,  and  mountain  re- 
sorts of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  at- 
tract countless  citizens  of  the  United  States 
during  the  coming  summer. 

Many  disturbing  and  unfounded  rumors 
are  current  in  the  United  States  relative 
to  restrictions  which  are  to  be  imposed 
upon  tourists  crossing  the  border  during 
the  present  year.  To  set  at  rest  such 
rumors,  we  give  below  an  authoritative 
statement  on  this  subject,  prepared  for 
The  Literary  Digest  by  W.  W.  Scott, 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Dominion 
Government,  Ottawa: 

(1)  The  Canadian  Government  views  sym- 
pathetically the  tourist  traffic,  and  out  of  "the 
thou.sands  who  visited  various  parts  of  Canada 
last  year  I  think  very  few  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  trealnuniti.  Wo  shall  continue  to 
welcome  boiia-flde  tourists  and  visitors  as  in  other 
years,  but  may  say  to  you  frankly  that  there  are 
)>eople  of  certain  nati()tialiti(>s  we  cannot.  (mi- 
courage  to  visit  Canada,  while  the  war  is  in  prog- 
ress: these  are  named  in  paragraph  (8). 

(2)  Passports  are  entirely  unnecessary:  ; they 
have  never  b(^en  called  for  in  tlu^  past,  arc  not 
now,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  so  far  as  travel  be- 
tween the  Llnitcxl  States  a.id  C^anada  is  concerned. 

(:{)  All  United  States  citiztMis,  whether  l)y  birth 
or  naturalization,  are  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment. Persons  born  in  (iermany.  .\ustria-llun- 
^;ary,  Bul<j:aria,  or  Turk(\v  and  who  still  nMiiaiii 
citizens  of  one  or  oth(>r  of  thesis  c()untn»>s  slioukl 
not.  visit  Canyla,  at  this  lime.  IVn-sons  born  in 
one  or  other  of  Mio  countries  named  but  who  have 
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K.  N.  &  K. 

TRAVELERS'   CHECKS 

save  time  and  the  annoy- 
ances of  identification. 
Known  and  honored  every- 
where. 

Convenient,  safe, 
economical. 

Denominations  of  $10, 
$20,  $50  and  $100— at  a 
premium  of  50c  on  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth. 

Get  them  from  your  banker 
or  write  for  full  particulars. 

Knautl)-Nact]ot)$cKal)ne 

Equitable  Building 
New  York  City 
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I  Quaint  Cape  Cod  I 

I         The    charms    of    seashore     l 

and  country  life — the  sum-     | 

i      mer  joys  you've  longed  for.     | 

I  Vacation  Delights  I 

I  Warm  Sea-Bathing,  Fishing,  I 

I  Yachting,  Golf,  Automobiling,  | 

I  Tennis,    Horseback   Riding.  \ 

I  Every  breeze  an  ocean  breeze.  I 

I         "Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Bazzardt  Bay"        | 

I  Illustrated  booklets;  write  Vacation  Bureau,  i 

I  Room  470,  171  Broadway,  New  York.  | 

I  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  | 

niiiiiiiiMiiiiin iiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiMt iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiii nil 1? 


To  PERU 


^«mINCAS 


An  Inviting  Summer  Tour 

To  the  highlancis  of  Pern.  "Land  of 
the  liioas";  >vhere  winter  is  heginiiing. 

Visit  the  majestic  Inca  Ruins,  which  riTal  th« 
ancient  templrs  of  Kcvpl;  sail  on  I^kc  Titicaca 
14.000  feet  above  s<»a  Irvrl.  8|>erial  stcaui«hip«, 
Hpccial  trains,  personally  conducted. 

Fifty-four  davs  of  luxurious  travel.  Total  cost  1600 
—  including  everything. 

Route:  Croat  White  Fleet  to  Panama  Canal,  via 
Havana,  Peruvian  ^^tcaniship  Conipanv  and  Central 
and  Southern  Hailuay^  of  Peru.  Returning  to  New 
York,  via  Jamaica. 

Writfl  for  illuitratfid  booklet  tvith  map 
tind  full  particulars  to 

UIVITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
S  T  K  A  M  S  H I P     SERVICE 

Or  miv  Toiiriit  or  Ticket  Agrncv 

1  7  Buttrry  Place         New  York  City 

Uptown  IN.  Y.  Ticket  Office,  1354  Broadway 
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been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  mav  visit 
Canada  if  they  so  desire,  but  they  should"  carrv 
'i"^""-!""  ''•  iiatau-alization  papers  as  a  means  of 
identification.  Persons  who  are  natives  or 
c-itizens  of  friendly  or  neutral  countries  mav  visit 
Canada  ^-ith  the  same  freedom  accorded  to  United 
States  citizens. 

.  (4)  Conscription  does  not  e.xist  in  Canada  and 
IS  not  contemplated,  altho  it  has  been  much  talked 
of  in  the  United  States,  e^specially  by  certain  in- 
terests imfavorable  to  Canada.  No  one  need, 
therefore,  miss  visiting  Canada  through  fear  of 
conscription. 

GATEWAYS  TO  CANADA 

Tom-ists  from  the  United  States  may 
enter  the  Dominion  by  numerous  inviting 
•water-  and  rail-gateways.  Once  across  the 
border  three  vast  transcontinental  systems 
with  their  vertebrae  and  many  attractive 
water-lines  pro^-ide  easy  access  to  Canada's 
seemingly  limitless  playgrounds. 

Considering  the  more  important  international 
gateways  in  detail,  from  east  to  west,  tourists  from 
the  United  States  may  go  by  rail  or  water  from 
New  York  or  Boston  to  the  Maritime  Pro\ances, 
thence  up  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and  River.  The 
rail-Unes  traversed  are  those  of  the  New  Haven, 
Boston  &  Maine,  Maine  Central,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, Intercolonial  and  Dominion  Atlantic.  The 
water-routes  are  those  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Company  from  Boston  to  Yarmouth  and  St. 
John.  N.  B.;  the  Plant  Line  from  Boston  to 
Hahfax  and  Hawkesbur>',  N.  S.;  and  Charlotte- 
town,  P.  E.  I.,  and  the  Red  Cross  Line  from  New 
York  to  Hahfax,  N.  S.,  and  St.  John's,  Newfoimd- 
land— also  coastwise  service  to  Newfoundland 
ports  and  to  Battle  Harbor,  Labrador.  From 
Pictou,  N.  S.,  and  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  and 
other  ports  the  steamship  Cascapedia.  of  the  Can- 
ada Steamship  Lines,  makes  fortnightly  sailings 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  From  the  Maritime 
Provinces  to  both  Quebec  and  Montreal  rail 
service  is  afforded  by  Canadian  Government  Rail- 
ways. From  Portland,  Me.,  there  is  direct  rail 
service  to  Quebec  by  IMaine  Central  and  Quebec 
Central,  and  also  from  Portland  to  Montreal  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  System.  From  Boston  tourists 
may  secure  through  trains  to  Montreal  via  Boston 
and  Maine,  in  connection  with  either  the  Grand 
Trimk  or  Canadian  Pacific.  From  New  York  to 
iSIontreal  through  train  service  is  afforded  by  New 
York  Central  Lines.  These  trains  are  routed  via 
Adirondack  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
or  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  System,  or  the 
Rutland  Railroad.  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  is  an  im- 
portant summer  gateway,  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  cormecting  here  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
steamers  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines.  Similar 
connection  between  the  same  lines  is  made  at 
Charlotte,  the  port  of  Rochester.  Niagara  is 
another  important  point  of  ingress  to  the  Domin- 
ion, via  Gorge  Route  and  steamer  across  Lake 
Ontario  to  Toronto,  or  by  all  rail  from  Niagara  to 
Toronto.  Continuing  westward,  many  gateways 
are  afforded  at  the  important  Canadian  Great 
Lake  ports,  reached  by  steamer-lines  from  United 
States  ports.  Tourists  from  Chicago  secure 
through  train  service  to  Dominion  points  via  Soo 
Line  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  chief 
Pacific  Coast  gateways  to  the  Dominion  are 
from  Portland  or  Seattle  to  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
and  Prince  Rupert,  routes  to  or  from  which  are 
described  elsewhere. 

CANADIAN  TRANSCONTINENTALS 

Each  of  the  Canadian  transcontinental 
systems  offers  the  tourist  its  distinctive 
scenic  attractions. 

First  comes  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  pioneer 
road  which  made  its  way  to  the  west  coast  some 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  its  rails  stretching  across 
plains  over  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  through 
them.  Tills  system  extends  from  St.  John,  New 
Brmiswick,  to  the  city  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  Pacific.  Then  comes  the  new 
transcontinental  Mne,  the  Grand  Tnmk  Pacific, 
running  from  Moncton,  New  Bnmswick,  on  the 
Atlantic,  across  the  continent  to  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  its  terminal 
being  only  forty  miles  south  of  the  Alaskan  boimd- 
ary.  This  port  affords  the  shortest  route  to 
Alaska  and  Hongkong  and  wiU  in  time  be  a  great 
factor  in  Asiatic  commerce  and  travel.  Then 
comes  the  system  most  recently  finished,  the 
<^anadian  Northern,  extending  from  Quebec  to 
Vancouver.  This  road  parallels  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  imtU  it  crosses  the  boundary-lino 
between  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  where  it 
plunges  into  the  Interior  of  British  Columbia  amid  , 
scenes  of  great  beauty,  running  beside  the  Fraser 
River  until  it  meets  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
tracks  at  Kamloops,  B.  C,  from  which  point  it 
continues  its  course  to  its  terminal.  Each  road 
has  its  own  distinctive  scenery. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  traverses  a  beautiful 
country  in  southern  British  Columbia,  penetrat- 
ing marvelous  mountain  scenery  at  great  height. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  intersects  a  region 
in  northern  British  Columbia  of  broad  valleys, 
gentle  scenery,  but  always  looking  up  to  snow- 
clad  peaks  within  hearing  of  the  splash  and  music 
of  some  great  river.  The  Canadian  Northern 
takes  in  a  little  of  each  with  the  addition  of  an 
interior  coixntry. 

Let  US  take  a  journey  up  into  the 


ty  yrs  \jLACIER. 

National  Park 


rj.L ACIER  PARK  is  established  as  America's 
^^  Vacation  Paradise — for  reasons.     It  sur- 
passes the  Old  World's  most  famous  Nature-pictures  in 
mountain  splendor,  the  azure  beauty  of  its  250  skyland  lakes. 


-  Here,  at  the  Continental  Divide,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  reach  their  supreme  glory.  Go  on 
horseback  over  wide  trails,  through  sky-reaching 
passes,  join  a  hiking  party  or  drink  the  Park's 
cool  breezes  in  luxurious  automobile  or  launch. 
Fine  modern  hotels  and  Swiss  chalet  groups. 
Tepee  camps.    Vacations,  $1  to  |5  per  day. 

Glacier  Park  is  on  the  main  transcontinental 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  en  route  to  Spokane 
and  its  vacation  places — Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Puget  Sound  resorts — Portland.  Astoria,  with 
the  new  Columbia  River  Highway  and  Clartsop 
Beach  resorts — Vancouver,  Victoria  and  Alaska. 


Round  trip  fares  to  Glacier  National  Park  in 
effect  June  1  to  Sept.  30;  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  May  1  to  Sept.  30. 

The  twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific" — S.S.  "Great 
Northern"  and  S.S.  "Northern  Pacific" — three 
times  weekly  between  Portland,  Astoria^  and 
San  Francisco.     Folder  on  request. 

Write  for  folder  "Western  Trips  for  Eastern  People" 
and  illustrated  Glacier  National  Park  literature. 


C.  E.STONE,  Pass.Traf  f  ic  Mgr.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  W.  PITTS,  AsstiCen.  Pass.  Xgi..  210  S.  Clark  St..Clilraeo 
S.LOUiNSIiERY,  Gen.Agt.  Pass.Dept.,  11S4  Broadway,  .N.V. 

I  C.  E.  Stone,  Pass.  Traf .  Mgr.,  Great  Northern  Ry. ,  Dept.  110,  St.PauI,  Minn 

I  Please  send  me  "Western  Trips  for  Eastern  People"  Aeroplane 

I   folder  and  descriptive  Glacier  National  Park  literature  free. 

'   Name 
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"THREE  BEARS" 

—  His  Mark 

Meot  me   at  (ilorifir 
Nntioniil    Piirk 
lliis  '^iiinuirr 


GOING  TO  PARIS? 

THFN  66*  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  three  delightful  books 
I  nun  en  Paris  and  the  Parisians— " The  Real  Latin 
Quarter"  ($1.20);  "  How  Paris  Amuses  Itself  "  (Ji. 50); 
"Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  ($1.50).  All  beautifully 
illustrated.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  says  they  "are  like 
a  trip  to  Paris,"  and  Frederic  Remington  claims  that 
"they  would  make  a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars. " 
Fimk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by 

James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  has  solved  the  problem  of  a 
grammar  for  the  masses.  It  explains  the  construction 
of  English  in  a  new,  practical,  and  popular  manner  that 
eliminates  all  mystt-ry,  and  is  just  the  book  for  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Simple,  exact,  compact,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  acquire  unaided  a 
correct  working  knowledge  of  English,  umo,  cloth.  Ji.SO 
net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


it^'^^l 


JONAS  Dollar  Gift  Box 

A  BIG,  square,  green  and  gold  gift  box 
of  candy,  with   20  full  ounces  (1)4 
^^_  pounds)   of    mouth  -  melting,    heavily- 

coated  chocolates  —  30  unusual  kinds. 
Packed  In  two  dainty  trays,  each  chocolate  pro- 
tected by  a  separate  container.  Mailed  absolutely 
fresh,  the  day  they're  made.  Enclose  a  dollar, 
with  your  card,  and  her  address.  Then  your  card 
'  ftoes  into  a  big.  20-ouncebox  of  the  most  delicious, 
richly-flavored  chocolates  that  she  ever  received. 

j/VNAS,43  S.BroaaSt.PKik.Pa. 
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CONVENIENCE 


GOLD  will  buy  things 
anywhere.  But  it's 
neither  as  safe  nor  as 
easy  to  carry  as  ^ Veils 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 

And  the  carrying  of  nei- 
ther gold,  silver  nor  paper 
money  will  insure  you 
the  attention  of  Wells 
Fargo  k  Company,  wide- 
spread, and  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  personal  service. 

Wells  Fargo  Express 
Service  is  inmiediate, 
personal  and  safe.  Try 
it  for  your  baggage  as 
.well   as   your  packages. 

WELLS  FARGO 

Travelers    Checks 


"BOMBAYREED"   JARDINIERES 


Woven   by   hand.    Special  offer. 

Size  to  cover  standard  4-inch  pot, 
35c  eacli,  3  for  $1,  postpaid. 
Send  post  card  for  24  page 
booklet  i-howing  other  styles 
and  -sizes.     It's  free.      Address 

BOMBAYREED  MFC. 
COMPANY, 
ATLANTA,  CA. 


Dept.  H 


'Preparedness**    for     Summertime 


MADAM-  '  ^ 
Stop  "Slaving" 
In  a  Hot 
Kitchen 


\\r^. 


Cook    In   Comfort   With   An 


9  Sizes 

to 
Select 
From 


IDEAI, 

^('  >  G  WAR  ANTEED  ^ 

Fireless  Cookstove 


One 

for 
Every 
Home 


Roasts,   Bakes,  Steams,  Stews  and   Boils  Perfectly 

Saves  time  and  work.  Affords  BETTER  MEALS  AT  LESS 
COST.  Cooks  flavor  INTO,  not  out  of  the  food.  Put  oatmeal 
in  at  nisrht— -deUcious  in  the  morning.  Start  roast 
in  the  morning-— "done  to  a  turn"  at  noon.  Don't 
be  without  this  another  summer.  Just  the  thing  for 
auto  tours.  Keeps  food  fresh  and  delicious.  Get  one 
for  the  summer  cottage  and  enjoy  a  REAL  vacation. 
In  most  places  a  rehable  dealer  sells  the  "Ideal" 
line.  If  no  dealer  near  you,  we  will  ship  direct.  Send 
today  for  Catalog. 

Book  Free.  Gives  all  details  of  use.  equipment  ai.i. 
manufacture,  in  addition  to  "The  President's  Own 
Story." 

The  Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  1328  W.  Bancroft  St..  Toledo,  0. 

**  IdeaP*  Radiator  Now  furnished  free  with  every 

Thermometer        V^t"^}- ' '  i^liminat^sgucsswork 

in  fireless  cookmg.  Also  used  m 

ovens.    If  bought  separately, 'price  complete  with 

schedule  of  temperatures,  only  $1.50  postpaid. 


I'roviiu'e  of  Que  hoc.  We  have  suppos- 
(>dly  arrived  at  Montreal  either  by  the 
fascinating  boat-trip  from  Toronto  across 
I.ako  Ontario  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
ilapids,  or  \\e  liave  taken  train  from  one 
of  the  Kastern  American  cities.  Montreal, 
the  comniei-cial  capital  of  the  Dominion, 
has  many  attractions,  historic  and  modern, 
and  at  least  a  day  should  be  devoted  to 
sigfht seeing  here.  From  this  city  one  may 
journey  either  by  boat  or  train  to  ancient 
Quebec,  where  all  things  began  long  ago  for 
this  continent,  in  the  adventures  of  Cartier 
and  (^hamplain.  Who  has  not  read  with 
interest  of  the  conflict  between  the  early 
colonist  and  the  Indian  and  French,  of 
the  settlements  made  by  French,  EngUsh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  of  the  Acadian 
expulsion.  All  these  have  contributed  to 
the  charm  of  Quel)ec  and  the  Maritime 
Pro\'inces, 

On  the  St.  Lawrence  River  have  been 
acted  strange  and  stirring  scenes.  Basque 
and  Norman  fishermen  came  ,to  these 
waters  centuries  ago.  Battles  have  been 
fought  there.  As  the  approach  is  made 
to  Quebec,  one's  i)ulse  quickens  as  he  sees 
its  Citadel,  the  Dufferin  Terrace,  and 
monuments  which  appear  in  the  city. 
There  is  a  delightful  old-time  life  in  (Quebec, 
and  it  does  not  require  much  imagination 
to  fancy  yourself  in  Normandy. 

The  tourist  who  has  journeyed  as  far  as 
Quebec  should  not  fail  to  continue  to  the 
Saguenay.  The  sail  down  the  ever- 
broadening  St.  Lawrence  past  the  Laur- 
entian  Mountains  is  one  of  strong  scenic 
attraction.  Murray  Bay,  that  most  fash- 
ionable of  the  Dominion's  resorts,  is 
passed,  and  some  hours  later  the  steamer 
turns  into  the  great  mountain-walled 
chasm  of  the  Saguenay.  If  you  have 
never  sailed  over  the  waters  of  a  Norwegian 
fiord  you  will  have  a  new  experience  in 
entering  this  awe-inspiring  river,  whose 
waters,  2,000  feet  deep  near  its  mouth, 
flow  between  towering  mountains  for  miles, 
destitute  of  any  sign  of  civilization.  Ai 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  in  a  setting 
of  extraordinary  natural  charm,  nestles 
the  ancient  village  of  Tadousac,  where  the 
visitor  will  find  an  excellent  hotel.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  Saguenay,  one  may  cross  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  journey  on  to  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  by  rail. 

From  Niagara  around  to  Piotou,  Nova 
Scotia,  is  a  sail  of  some  1,.'^()0  miles,  past 
scenery  as  diversified  as  can  be  found  on 
a  trip  anj'where  in  the  world. 

'  The  steamer  services  over  this  whole  course  are 
under  one  management,  tlio  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Limited.  The  initial  stage  of  tlie  journey 
is  from  Lewiston,  on  the  lower  Niagara  River, 
reached  by  train  or  trolley  from  Niagara  Falls, 
to  Toronto.  Steamers  leave  Toronto  at  3  P.M. 
Calls  are  made  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  Kingston, 
Ont.,  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  and  Alexandria  Bay  (8  a.m.). 
Most  tourists  leave  the  steamer  at  this  point  and 
spend  a  few  days  among  the  Thousand  Lslands, 
one  of  the  beauty-spots  of  America.  The  steamer 
is  later  resumed  to  Brockville  and  Prescott,  where 
change  is  made  to  smaller  steamer  to  shooti  the 
rapids.  There  are  some  half-dozen  of  these  rapids 
below  Prescott,  culminating  in  the  famous 
Lachine  Rapids,  just  alcove  ^iont^eal.  Steamers 
leave  Montreal  every  evening  at  7  o'clock  for 
Quebec,  arriving  about  ():30  a.m.  Tho.se  wi.shing 
to  spend  only  a  day  in  Quebec  and  return  to 
Montreal  can  take  steamer  leaving  Qu(>bec  C  p.m., 
due  in  Montreal  at  7  a.m.  Connecting  boats  for 
the  famous  Saguenay  trip  are  boarded  at  Quebec. 

The  longe-st  trip  of  all  by  the  Canada  Steamship 
IJnes  is  the  cruise  of  the  Cascnperiin  between 
Montreal  and  IMctou,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  Coscnprdia  leaves  Montreal 
and  Pictou  on  alternate  Thin-sdays  (.June  8  from 
Montreal). 

The  rate  for  transportation  only,  including  war- 
tax,  from  Niagara  to  Toronto  and  Montnval,  with 
stop-over  at  Thousand  Islands,  is  $11.81;  from 
Toronto  to  Montreal  $10;  from  Monti-eal  to 
Quebec  ,*4.<)(),  return  trip,  ,f7.:{.''>;  Quelxx^  to  the 
Saguenay  River  and  return,  .1);9..')n,  exclusive  of 
mciils  and  berllis,  Montreal  to  Pictou  .1!2,'>..'")() 
(meals  also  included),  round  trip,  $48,15. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 

New  Brunswick  is  the  first  of  the  Prov- 
inces through  which  we  pass  on  leaiing 
the  St.  Lawrence.  La  Bale  Chaleur  is  one 
of  the  interesting  places  we  enter,  where 
the  great  Cartier  came  some  five  hundred 
years  ago.  As  this  bay  narrows  we  find 
otu-selves  coming  tipon  fine  scenery,  for  we 
are  in  the  estuary  of  the  Restigouehe. 
Around  the  shores  are  some  picturesque 
settlements,  roUing  pastures,  and  splendid 
beaches.  Then  there  is  Bathurst,  the 
chief  ('enter  for  sportsmen,  where  the 
haunts  of  the  big  game  are  soon  reached. 
There  is  fine  trout-fishing  in  the  Caraquet, 
Pokemouche,  Tracadie,  and  Bartibog  rivers. 
Passing  Grand  River,  Cape  Cove  is  reached, 
and  passengers  for  Perce  drive  over  the 
mountains  for  seven  miles  through  a 
rugged,  wild  country.  From  the  next 
station,  "Corner  of  the  Beach,"  some  go 
to  Perce  in  rtmtor-boats.  Peres  has  for 
years  been  the  objective  point  of  scientists 
and  artists,  for  here,  maj^  be  seen  the 
"Pierced  Rock,"  a  very  singular  monu- 
ment, which  stands  out  against  the  sea  and 
sky,  as  clearly  defined  as  if  cut  by  a 
sculptor.  Guarding  the  Perce  shore  from 
the  Avinds  of  the  gulf  stands  Bonaventura. 
Island,  about  two  miles  distant.  This 
place  is  one  of  fourteen  in  the  whole  world 
where  gannets  are  bred. 

It  is  possible  to  go  over  to  Gaspe  by 
water  from  Perce.  ArriAdng  there,  we  find 
the  village  perched  on  lofty  hills  which 
surround  the  basin.  Here  may  be  found 
some  very  good  hotels,  quiet,  rest,  and 
excellent  fishing.  Moose,  caribou,  deer, 
and  bear  are  plentiful,  as  the  country  back 
of  the  Gaspe  hills  is  their  homeland. 
We  must  not  leave  ^^^thout  paying  a  visit 
to  Restigotiche,  where  the  sportsman  finds 
all  manner  of  recompense  in  the  way  of 
salmon  and  where  there  is  a  dense,  wild 
country  for  the  hunter. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

The  Indian  "Abegweit,"  cradled  on  the 
waves,  or,  as  the  early  French  explorers 
called  it,  "La  Basse  et  Belle  I'lle,"  is  a 
low  and  beautiful  island.  Prince  Edwartl 
Island.  It  is  twenty-four'  hours'  travel 
by  rail  from  Montreal  or  Boston  to 
Summerside,  which  is  the  second  city 
of  importance  on  the  island  and  has 
most  attractive  surroundings.  Interesting 
old  Charlottetown,  the  capital  city,  has  a 
charming  home  atmosphere,  lovely  gar- 
dens, and  amid  them  fine  old  buildings, 
the  villages  of  O'Leary,  Alberton,  Mont- 
rose, and  Kildare  l.\  ing  on  a  beautiful  drive 
to  and  from  Tignish.  Souris,  Montague, 
and  Georgetown  are  all  charming  centers 
on  an  island  of  shady  groves,  cooling 
breezes,  and  sandy  stretches  of  beach  and 
pastoral  scenes.  The  island  is  of  the  size 
of  a  million-acre  farm  and  is  often  termed 
tlie  "Garden  of  the  Gulf." 

CAPE  BRETON  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton,  that  island  which  is  sujv 
posed  to  have  been  visited  before  Columbus 
discovered  America,  owes  its  name  to  a 
group  of  Breton  fishermen  who  visited  it 
some  years  later.  This  is  truly  a  rare 
place,  and,  like  Quebec,  retains  a  great  deal 
of  its  ancient  charm.  Louisburg.  nearly 
two  hundred  years  a^fo,  was  imjiortant.  It 
rej)resented  the  miglit  of  France.  Here 
are  found  a  great  many  Scotch  families 
who  settled  on  the  island  soon  after  the 
failure  of  "Bonnie  Prince  (^hnrlie."  Tlieir 
descendants  arc  found  to-day  speaking  the 
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Gaelic  tongue  and  clinging  to  Scotch 
legends  and  ideals. 

At  Baddeck,  as  you  approach  from 
"Beinn  Bhreagh,"  is  seen  the  splendid 
estate  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone.  Here  some 
remarkable  experiments  are  being  eon- 
ducted  in  au--ship  construction.  The  whole 
island  is  bristling  -mth.  numerous  villages, 
with  charming  little  homes,  among  which 
are  many  who  receive  guests,  also  some 
excellent  hotels.  Southward  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton Island  is  the  beautiful  Bras  d'Or 
Lake  region,  whose  charms  are  attracting 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  tourists. 

All  through  Nova  Scotia  may  be  found 
attractive  places  for  holidays,  from  farms 
by  the  sea  to  \'iUages  and  summer  colonies, 
not  omitting  Halifax,  the  historic  capital, 
which  is  an  interesting  place.  Here  in 
this  "Land  of  Evangeline"  history  and 
romance  are  interwoven.  On  the  coast  is 
the  bracing  air  of  ocean  breezes;  in  the 
interior  the  fragrance  of  balsams.  Here 
is  found  a  rich  diversity  of  recreation, 
including  salt-water  bathing,  salt-  and 
fresh-water  fishing,  golf,  motoring,  canoe- 
ing, camping,  and  other  out-of-door  sports. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR 

The  sea-girt  island  of  Newfoundland, 
England's  oldest  colony,  affords  the  tourist 
scenery  which  in  places  reminds  him  of 
Norway.  Hence  it  is  termed  the  "Norway 
of  the  New  World."  Here  are  fiords, 
deeply  hewn  and  towering  cliffs,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  Yoiu-  genuine  sportsman  will 
revel  in  hunting  and  fishing  over  virgin 
territory.  Deer,  caribou,  black  bear,  foxes, 
grouse,  salmon,  sea-trout,  may  be  sought 
without  restriction. 

The  railway-lines  of  Newfoundland  be- 
long to  the  Reid-Newfoundland  System, 
with  direct  express-steamer  connection  be- 
tween through  trains  of  the  Intercolonial 
System,  at  North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  and  the 
Reid-Newfoundland  Railway  at  Port-aux- 
Basques.  The  sail  across  occupies  about 
seven  hours.  Direct  connection  with  coast- 
wise steamships  is  made  at  St.  John's. 
A  coastal  water  service  to  both  north  and 
south  shore  ports  from  St.  John's  is  main- 
tained by  the  Red  Cross  Line.  Direct 
steamship  service  from  New  York  to  Hali- 
fax and  St.  John's  is  afforded  by  weekly 
sailings  of  well-appointed  Red  Cross  liners. 

One  thousand  miles  from  the  harbor 
of  St.  John's,  the  rugged  coast  of  Labrador 
thrusts  out  into  the  sea,  the  most  eastern 
arm  of  the  continent.  Each  year  more 
and  more  tourists  seeking  the  fascination 
of  unbeaten  paths  journey  to  its  awe- 
inspiring  scenery.  Battle  Harbor  is  the 
first  port  reached  after  leaving  St.  John's, 
and  from  here  the  steamer  follows  the 
coast  to  Nain, 

CUffs  tower  from  one  to  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  water,  and  no  grander  coastal 
scenery  is  seen  on  the  continent.  Steamers 
of  the  Red  Cross  Line  leave  St.  John's  for 
Battle  Harbor  every  alternate  Wednesday, 
calling  at  about  thirty  ports.  The  round 
trip  occupies  about  eleven  days. 

HIGHLANDS  OF^ONTARIO 

A  few  hours'  ride  northward  from 
Toronto  there  lies  a  summer  playground. 
It  is  a  region  studded  with  lakes,  big  and 
little,  and  is  known  as  the  Plighlands  of 
Ontario.  Well  frequented  by  Canadians, 
its  charm  is  being  realized  each  year  by 
an  increasing  number  of  summer  visitors 
from  south  of  the  border.  Lakes  in- 
numerable of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  full 
of  wooded  islands  form  the  characteristic 
feature  of  this  vast  vacation  territory, 
situated  over  1,000  feet   above   sea-level. 
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keeps  skins  clear 
in  spite  of  sumFAcr  sun 

The  soothing,  healing  medication  in 
Resinol  Soap  which  is  so  effective  in 
clearing  poor  complexions,  is  equally 
dependable  for  protecting  delicate 
skins  from  the  havoc  of  summer  sun, 
wind,  dust  and  heat. 

To  use  Resinol  Soap  for  the  toilet 
is  usually  to  make  sure  that  one's 
complexion  will  come  through  the  hot 
weather  unharmed,  while  to  use 
it  for  the  bath — especially  a  baby's 
bath — helps  greatly  to  prevent  heat- 
rashes  and  chafings. 

If  careless  exposure  should  result  in 
painful  sunburn,  a  little  Resinol 
Ointment  will  usually  afford  complete 
and  speedy  relief. 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  colored,  its  rich 
brown  beingentirely  due  to  the  Resinol  medication 
it  contains.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods.  For  a  sample  cake  free,  with  a  mini- 
ature box  of  Resinol  Ointment,  write  to  Dept. 
17-E,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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I    «Acid-Mouth"  (t^^t)     I 


or  feoeco  01^*)- 

which  do  you  choose? 
You  can't  have  both. 

pcBeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  mailed  Free  upon  request. 
Address  Lehn  &  Fink.  126  William  St.,  New  York 


?/2^  (£>     (LJUTlAr, 
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MciplGwarG  (unch  Set 

For  all  informal  lunches  and 
dinners  —  picnics  —  touring 
parties  —  bridge  lunches  — 
banquets.  No  dishes  to 
\\ash.  No  linen  to  soil.  All 
made  from  sugar  maple. 
Includes  wood  fibre  table 
cover  and  napkins.  41  pieces 
in  set.  Holds  hot  and  semi- 
liquid  foods  perfectly.  Keep 
a  few  sets  ready  for  ma  ny  uses. 

Complete  in  carton 
At  most  good  stores,  25c. 

THE  OVAL  WOOD  DISH  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Delta,  Ohio 
New  York,      New  Orleans,      San  Francisco,     Toledo,  0. 


That    Next    Outing 

The  good  old  days  are  here  —  days  for  fishing, 
camping,  pirknickingand  auto  touts.  Happy  days, 
these  outdoor  days.  .\nd  that  next  outing  will  be 
still  more  enjoyable  if  you  carry  your  lunch  in  a 

"  basket'^ 
refrigerator 

It's  just  the  thing,  too,  forcarrjing  tlic  day's  catcli 
hack.  Keeps  contents  cool  and  f  resli  for  36  liours. 
Lightweight,  attractive,  durable.     J4.00  and  up. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET 

Wr:t*^tcday^^  MFG.  CO. 

Booklet F  a^K,      Burlington         S.E.Iowa 
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Hay    fev'^er    is    inikuowii    in    tlie    bracing 
af  mosphero. 

The  IMuskoka  Lakes  are  perhaps  the 
best-knowTi  portion  of  the  highlands  of 
Ontario.  The  distri(?t  takes  its  name 
from  Musaqiiado,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Hiirons.  It  was  a  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  red  man  for  centuries.  There  are 
between  four  and  five  hundred  lakes  in  the 
district,  and  the  visitor  is  surprized  first  at 
their  size  and  is  then  held  under  the  spell 
or  their  beauty.  Efficient  steamer  service 
is  given  o\qx  the  lakes  by  steamers  of  the 
Muskoka  Lakes  Na\agation  Company,  and 
at  every  point  of  call  is  a  summer  cottage 
or  hotel  nestling  amid  the  pine  woods 
which  fringe  the  water.  Entrance  to  this 
region  is  made  from  the  south  at  Muskoka 
Wharf  Station  (Grand  Trunk  Railway), 
and  from  the  north  at  St.  Joseph  on  the 
Canadian  Northern. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

North  of  Muskoka  Lakes  is  the  Algon- 
quin Pro^^ncial  I'ark  of  Ontario,  which  has 
won  the  reputation  of  pro^ading  some  of 
the  best  fishing  in  Canada,  its  lakes 
being  well  stocked  with  small-mouth  black 
bass,  salmon-trout,  lake-trout,  and  speckled 
trout.  This  park,  comprising  over  two 
million  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land,  has 
within  its  borders  nearly  a  thousand  lakes 
varying  in  size  from  one  acre  to  several 
miles  in  e.xtent.  It  has  been  set  aside  by 
the  Ontario  authorities  as  a  preserve  for 
wild  life  and  a  recreation-ground  for  the 
])Pople.  You  may  see  the  mink  hunting 
along  the  bank  of  the  streams,  the  beaver 
at  work  on  the  dams,  while  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  walk  through  the  park  for 
half  an  horn*  without  seeing  the  deer 
browsing  in  the  valleys.  Then  there  is  the 
exquisite  Lake  of  Bays  district,  with  wide, 
gentle  scenery.  Huntsville,which  is  quickly 
reached  from  Toronto,  Ottawa,  or  Mon- 
treal, is  the  gateway  for  this  lovely  country 
and'  the  starting-point  for  boats  which  go 
up  and  down  these  lakes.  Canoeing  is 
one  of  the  delights  of  the  Lake  of  Bays, 
but  the  golfer  can  play  on  a  fine  course. 

Another  national  reserve  in  the  heart  of 
Ontario  is  Timagami,  containing  3,750,000 
acres  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  wildernesses.  It 
is  reached  through  North  Bay  (Grand 
Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  North- 
ern) by  Temiscamingue  &  Northern  On- 
tario Government  Railway,  and  has  as 
its  center  Lake  Timagami,  named  by  the 
Indians  "Place  of  Deep  Water."  Lake 
Nipissing  and  the  French  River  are  other 
resorts  reached  by  the  North  Bay  gateway 
in  the  great  arm  of  the  Huron. 

"30,000  ISLANDS  OF  GEORGIAN  BAY" 

Lying  west  of  the  Muskoka  Lakes  is 
that  marine  fairyland  known  as  the  30,000 


Islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  reached  from 
Midland  or  Penetang  Station  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  on  the  north  at  Parry 
Sound,  served  by  the  Grand  Tnmk, 
Canadian  Northern,  and  Canadian  Pacific;. 
Those  who  would  view  the  marvelously 
beautiful  scenery  of  these  myriad  islands 
should  take  the  day  sail  afforded  by 
steamer  Wauhic,  plying  between  Penetang 
and  Parry  Sound. 

THE  DOMINION'S  CAPITAL 

Travelers  who  go  to  eastern  Canada 
this  summer  "v\nll  find  much  of  interest  in 
Ottawa,  the  delightful  capital  city  of  the 
Dominion,  which  is  reached  by  any  of  the 
three  transcontinental  roads,  and  is  a 
night's  run  from  Toronto  and  about  three 
hours  from  Montreal.  Here  is  one  of  the 
imposing  "Chateau"  hotels,  and  adjacent 
are  the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  There  are  many 
delightful  drives  and  places  of  interest  to 
visit  in  this  locality. 

THE  JOURNEY  WESTWARD 

Traiiscontineutal  trips  may  be  arranged  with 
stop-overs  at  these  places,  side-trips  sometimes 
being  necessary.  Presuming  thiat  the  traveler  is 
bound  for  the  incomparable  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska,  his  route  out-bound  may  be  over  the 
T.,akes  or  by  train  through  Ontario.  If  he  is  going 
on  the  Lakes  he  may  sail  from  Samia,  Ont.,  on 
well-appointed  ships  of  the  Northern  Navigation 
("•ompany,  or  from  Port  McNicoll  on  a  ship  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific's  excellent  fleet.  If  one  is 
making  a  "Canadian  Tour,"  going  by  one  line  out 
tlirough  the  far  north  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  re- 
turning by  a  southern  route,  the  Canadian  North- 
em  or  Canadian  Pacific,  affording  the  l>eauty  of 
the  southern  coimtry,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the 
Lakes  on  the  return.  Speeding  along  from  Fort 
William  or  Fort  Arthur,  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
acro.ss  the  grreat  Canadian  wheat  bell,  Winnipeg, 
the  capital  of  Manitoba,  is  the  favorite  stop-over 
I)oint  for  transcontinental  passengers.  Here 
should  be  seen  the  Permanent  Exposition,  showing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  province.  The  cit.v 
ha-s  some  wonderful  buildings,  beautiful  homes,  and 
first-cla.ss  hotels.  If  the  traveler  is  boimd  for 
Alaska  liis  natural  route  will  take  him  on  to 
Edmonton,  capital  city  of  Alberta,  situated  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  and  from  which  point  he  wiU 
enter  the  new  Canadian  National  Park,  known  z& 
Jaspar,  named  after  a  Hudson  Bay  fiu'-trader. 
Edmonton  is  a  splendid  modem  city,  with  a  great 
future,  all  should  endeavor  to  \isit  on  their  journey. 
Should  the  traveler,  however,  bo  traveling  out  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  route,  his  next  stop  will  be 
Calgary,  which,  tho  new,  has  already  had  a  roman- 
tic life  and  is  destined  for  great  things. 

After  crossing  the  plain  country  of  Can- 
ada which  is  pulsating  \sith  agricultural 
activity,  and  from  either  of  the  two 
cities,  Edmonton  or  Calgary,  we  make 
our  way  into  the  scenic  charm  of  the 
north  end  of  British  Columbia,  which  ia 
similar  to  the  Yukon  country,  or  into  the 
southern  portion,  equally  beautifid.  It  is 
hoped  that  each  end  of  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  will  receive  the  attention 
of  all  who  go,  for  it  is  twenty-foiu'  times 
as  large  as  Switzerland  and  holds  within 
its  borders  a  coiuitry  which  is  beyond 
description  in  scenic  beauty. 


Classified    Colunins 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  (ir 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


INSURANCE    SALES    LETTERS 


INSURANCE  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
salesmen  are  using  Hull's  sales  letter  service. 
So  can  vou.   Request  particulars  l.^LH). 

WILLIAM  S,  HULL.  Madison,  Conn. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


A  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edRe  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  permanent 
territory  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  consumers. 
New  sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
you  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Commission  contract  worth  |50  to  $150  week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rock, 
backed  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
The  Cincinnati  Fine  Arts  Company 
21  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


REAL   ESTATE 

FLOR.DA  BUNGALOW  FOR  S.\LE. 
Choicest  residential  district,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  Furnished  or  unfurnished,  with  or 
without  iyi  acres.    Price  low. 

A.  W.  C,  P.  O.  Box  109,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AN  ORCHARD  B.\RGAIN.— Nine  acres, 
5-year-old  apple  orchard  in  best  condition, 
splendid  soil,  well  located,  for  J 1800 — 14 
cash,  balance  to  suit. 

S.  W.  COLE.  Forest  Depot.  Va. 


Classir'iecl    Columns 


SALESMEN    WANTED 

J50  weekly,  advertising  "Kleanflor"  Polish 
Mops.  Send  dime  for  sample  introductorv 
■20c  Dust  Cloth.  Offer  good  onlyuntil  June  30. 
Request  particulars.  Standard  Specialty 
Sales  Co.,  New  Kensington.  Pa. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  lite.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
66  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SANITARIA 

CHECK    TIlBKRCULOSIS    early.     Come 
where  out-of-door  life,  sinishine,  a  deliRhtful 
home  and  best  of  care  combine  for  health. 
THE   IMNONS. 

Crawtord,  Colorado. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  MANUFACTtiRERS  BUY 
are  the  kind  we  get  for  Inventors.  For  proof 
and  reliable  free  book,  write  R.  S.  &  .V.  B. 
LACEY,  713  Barrister  Building.  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  .Send 
sketch  nr  model  for  examination  and  opinion, 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Uwyer. 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDE.\S  WANTED.—  Mannfacturtrs  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  mc. 
3  books  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  wur 
invention,  advice  free.  R.  B.  OWE>I,  43 
Owcu  Uuilding,  Wasliington.  U..C. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  Pacific  coast  country  of  Canada  is 
a  great  quadrangle  of  territory,  averaging 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  miles  long  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide.  It  is 
traversed  north  and  south  by  four  great 
mountain  ranges,  being  the  Rockies,  the 
Selkirks,  Coast,  and  Island  ranges.  Six 
thousand  fomr  hundred  square  miles  are  in 
park-lands — Canadian  Rocky  Mountain 
Park,  in  which  lie  Lake  Louise  and  other 
beauty-points,  in  the  sound  end  of  the 
Province,  and  Mount  Robson  Park,  named 
after  the  great  peak,  consisting  of  4,400 
square  miles,  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
Province. 

We  shall  take  our  out-bound  trip  in 
thought  through  this  section  of  the  country, 
presuming  we  are  bound  for  Alaska,  and,  as 
we  go,  travel  through  the  heart  of  a  virgin 
forest,  with  snow-clad  mountains  looming 
up  back  of  the  forests,  and  the  rushing 
rivers  of  the  north  singing  their  passage  to 
the  sea.  We  pass  great  Mount  Robson, 
the  highest  peak  in  all  Canada,  which 
looms  up  for  miles  in  the  distance  as  we 
leave  it;  we  traverse  the  Fraser,  which 
is  still  five  himdred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  picturesque  Nechako,  and  Fraser 
Lake.  The  course  of  the  Endako  and 
Bulkley  rivers  is  followed.  Around  us 
at  all  times  are  the  long,  beautiful  ranges, 
fading  off  into  the  Northern  twilight 
a  trilogy  of  shades  of  gray,  gold,  and 
purple.  At  Hazelton  we  meet  the  Skeena, 
or  Totem  Pole  River,  and  for  an  entire 
day  travel  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Skeena  and  Bulkley.  Finally  we  reach  our 
terminus  at  Prince  Rupert,  where  we  meet 
a  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  ship  for  Alaska, 
and  may  take  a  two-and-half  days'  sail  up 
through  the  inside  passage.  Or  from  here 
we  may  take  a  ship  belonging  to  the  same 
service  and  travel  two  days  down  the  coast 
to  Vancouver  or  Seattle,  there  making 
connections  with  either  the  Canadian 
Pacific  or  Canadian  Northern  Railway  for 
the  homeward  journey.  This  sail  down 
the  British  Columbian  coast  lies  among 
thousands  of  islands,  past  snow-clad  peaks 
and  luxm-ious,  almost  tropical,  growth. 
Arriving  at  Vancouver,  the  metropolis  of 
British  Columbia,  we  are  immediately  im- 
prest with  its  young  splendor.  A  stay 
here  is  well  worth  while,  for  in  this  beau- 
tiful modern  city  we  are  able,  within  half 
an  hour,  to  climb  mountains,  bathe  in  the 
soft,  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific;,  wander  in 
the  incomparable  Capilano  Canon,  or 
follow  the  fern-bordered  trails  of  Stanley 
Park.  In  and  around  Vancouver  are 
wonderful  automobile-roads. 

We  shall  journey  over  to  the  Island  of 
Vancouver,  upon  which  at  the  extreme 
south  end  stands  the  capital  of,  British 
Columbia,  Vic^toria,  oldest  of  towns  on 
the  coast,  and  which  enjoys  the  finest 
climate,  winter  and  summer,  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  has  all  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  an  old  English  <nty.  From  Victoria 
fine  motoring  may  be  done  and  interest- 
ing trips  taken  into  the  interior  of  the 
island  via  the  Esquimalt'&  Nauiamo  Rail- 
road. Shawnigan  Lake,  Qualiom  Beach, 
and  Cameron  Lake  are  all  delightful,  and 
at  each  place  one  may  enjoy  the  restful 
charm  of  quaint  little  inns  run  after  the 
English  fashion. 

SWINGING  BACK  EASTWARD 

One  may  run  over  to  Seattle  either  on  a 
Grand  Trunk  l^acific  or  a  Canadian  Pacdficr 
steamer.     The  former  goes  three  times  a 


Ever  Camp  Out  in 
Colorado  ? 


Rock 
Island 


With  a  forest-covered  moun- 
tain at  your  back,  a  sparkling 
stream  at  your  feet,  a  turquoise 
sky  overhead,  an  open  camp 
fire  at  night? 

That's  real  living,  a  rest  for  the 
mind — a  stimulation  for  the  body 
and  it's  yours  for  the  asking — among 
the  Colorado  Rockies.  Go  this  sum- 
mer and  go  the  most  interesting 
and  comfortable  way,  via  Rock 
Island  Lines  and  the  justly  famous 

"Rocky  Mountain  Limited" 

Daily  from  Chicago.  Other  excellent 
trains  on  convenient  schedules  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  All- Steel  Equipment 

Superb  Dining  Car  Service 

Hotels,  boarding  houses,  ranches 
to  suit  any  purse.  Our  illustrated 
literature  tells  you  what  to  see  and 
do  and  the  approximate  cost.  Low 
excursion  fares  all  summer.  Write 
today  for  interesting  booklets. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Room  730,  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 
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iAe  Rapids 
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THE  most  satisfying 
trip  in  America  for  health  and 
recreation.  800  miles  of  lakes, 
rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  de- 
scent of  the  marvelous  rapids,  the 
historic  associations  of  Montreal, 
Quaint  old  Quebec,  and  the  famous 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupend- 
ous Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Etern- 
ity." 

Up-to-date  Canada  Steamship 
Hotels  at  Murray  Bay  and  Tadou- 
sac,  Quebec. 

Send  6c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet, 

map    and    guide,  to    John    F.    Pierce, 

Assistant  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

115  R.  &  O.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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>^  n-i  ^  ri  C5  a  rt       Express 
Travel   Dep-t. 

ALASKA 

Complete   Circle  Tour 
Jl'NE    to     AUGUST 

Atliii  I>nke.  The  Klondike 
Fiilrbnnk<«,    Koine 

Send   for   Booklet 
66  Broadway  'Phone  Rector  9800 

118  W.  39tli  Street  'Phone  Greeley  735 


The  Finest  Summer  Cruise 
On  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 


E 


All  Expense  $, 
Northern  Cruise 


Visiting  Foreign    imerira 


ni 


equal  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthful- 
ness  to  a  European  cruise.  Visiting 
HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of 
Evangeline,  and  57".  JOHNS.  Newfound- 
land, the  Norway  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO 
and  FLORIZEL,  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  every  essential  expense.  7  days 
at  sea  and  s  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  for 
superior  accommodations,  June,  Sept.,  and 
Oct.     Write  today  for  illus.  booklet  6. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PI..  N.  Y. 


a   week    in 

PORTLAND 

"America's  Sunrise  Gatersay  " 

is    worth    a    month 

to  jaded  business  and  professional  men 
and  women.  Everything  to  see.  plenty 
to  divert  and  interest,  cool,  invigorat- 
ing days,  restful,  rejuvenating  nights. 
Quickly  reached  by  through  train  or 
boat,  from  New  York  or  Boston,  and 
10-day  stopover  privileges.  Pictur- 
esque inland  journeys,  and  sea  trips. 
Surf  bathing,  boating,  fishing.  Camp 
out.  or  luxuriate  in  a  perfectly  ap- 
pointed hotel.  For  Illustrated  Folder 
or  Hotel  List  giving  all  information 
about  points  of  interest,  hotels  and 
rates,  write 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

31  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


The   Land    of 
Fishing  Thrills 

A   Sportsman's    Paradise 
where  the  cool  waters  of 

Wild,    Unspoiled 
Lakes  and  Rivers 

Give  the  salmon 
and  speckled 
trout  and  gamy 
black  bass  fight- 
ing qualities  to 
delight  the  most 
ardent  angler, 
making 

ALGONQUIN 

PARK  (Ontario) 

A  vacation  territory 
dream  about. 

2000  Feet  Above  the  Sea 
Fine  accommodations  for 
those  who  love  the  social 
side  of  resort  life  can  be 
had  at  Highland  Inn 
at  Algonquin  Park 
Station  or  in  the  novel 
and  comfortable  Log 
Camps  Nominigan 
and  Minnesjng. 
For  full  information,  rates  and  illustrated 
advertising  matter,  write  or  apply 
for  Booklet  No.  23  to 
J.  D.  McDonald,  917  Merchants  Loan  & 
Trust  Bldg,,  Chicago;  F.  P.  Dwyer,  290 
Broadway,  New  York;  E.  H.  Boynton,  256 
Washington  Street,  Boston;  A.  B.  Chown, 
507  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA— ALASKA 

Two  Select  Parties  organized  by 

THE    DEAN     TOURS 

Send  for  Booklet 
161  DevODsllire  Street.  Rostoo,  Mass. 


£wdD 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OFAMERIGA 

ALL  EXPENSE  TOURS  SEVEB\LTIMES  A  WEEK 
ALSO  PRIVATE  TOURS  YOUR.  OWN  PARTY 
TOURS  FQRCAR  OWNERS  AUTOMOBILES  FDR  RENTAL 

MOTOR  TOUR  COJIEMPLEPLBOSP 

Spend  your  Summer  Vacation  in  the 

APPALACHIAN  SUMMITLANO 

"The  Switzerland  of  Ameiica." 
Now  rendered  accessible  by  the  Carolina. 
Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railway. 

The  highest  altitudes  east  of  the  Rockies; 
the  most  delightful  and  invigorating  summer 
climate  in  Eastern  America,  and  scenery 
which  for  beauty,  variety  and  grandeur  has 
no  superior  in  all  the  world, — these  invite 
you  to  the  Nation's  new  summer  Playground 
Above  the  Clouds  where  comfort,  recreation 
and  renewed  vitalityawait  the  summer  visitor. 

Write  for  pictorial  booklet.  Vacation  Days 
in  the  Summitland,  with  list  and  rates  of  250 
fiotels,   inns  and   boarding   houses.    Address 

Charles  A.  Mandel.  G.  P.  A. 

Carolina.  Clinchfield   &   Ohio   Railway 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


THE   RIVER    THAT    RUNS 
UP-STREAM— 

For  six  hours,  to  tumble  as  rapidly  down 
tlie  next  six — just  one  of  the  oddities  of 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

A  foreign  country  overnight  by  boat  from 

Boston. 

Charming  Acadian  villages  where  legend 

still  lives. 

Picturesque  sailors  and  soldiers  in  martial 

Halifax,     summer    rendezvous    of    Great 

Britain's  Atlantic  fleet. 

Good  hotel  accommodationsat  rates  to  suit 

all  purses.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  to 

P.  O.  MOONEY,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 
123  Hollis  Street,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


THE  BUREAU  OF 
UNIVERSITY   TRAVEL 

SUMMER  TOURS 

JAPAN  CHINA 

THE  OUTDOOR  TOUR 

THE    CIVIC    TOUR 

PREHISTORIC    AMERICA 

THE    HISTORY    TOUR 

Detailed  Announcements  Ready 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Mass. 


Get  away  to  happi  ness — away  to  the  nerve- 
resting,  pine-scented,  sleep-giving  air  of 
the  Muskoka  Lakes.    There  you  will  find 

thisHotel 

heery 

rooms, 

good 

food,  golf,  tennis,  in  fact  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  while.     No  difficulty  en- 
tering Canada.     Booklet. 
ROYAL  MUSKOKA  HOTEL,  Toronto 


tne  iviusKoiia  i^ates.     mere  yoi 


WALDORF  SEATTLE 

Your  sort  of  hotel.  Comfortable, 
homelike  surroundings,  courteous 
service.  300  rooms — $1.00  and  up. 
European  plan.  Excellent  dining 
room.  Literature  descriptive  of  the 
Northwest.    C.  R.  DOUGLAS.  Mgr. 


^gC 


Summer  Hound  Trips  $66. 
$100  and  $110,  includini? 
berth  and  meals.  No 
tours  like  these  anywhere. 
Write.  J.  H.  BUNCH. 
G.  P.  A..  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co..  469  Colman 
Hldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 

EKCUBSIONg 


JAPAN  and  CHINA  TOUR 

Season  of  Chrysanthemum  and  Autumn 
Foliage.  Select,  small  party  with  exceptional 
leader  starts  October  5  from  Vancouver  by 
magnificent  S.  S.  "Empress  of  Russia."  ever>' 
surrounding  conducive  to  greatest  enjoyment. 

SouthAmericaTour  will  start Jan.27 


Frank  C.  Clark,  T'mes  Bldg.,  New  York 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Including  Alaskan  Coast,  White  Pass, 
Atlin  Lakes,  the  Klondike, Yukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Frequent  Departures  in  May  and  June. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Weekly  Tours.  includingGrand  Canyon, 
Yoseniite,  Yellowstone,  California  and 
Canadian  Rockies. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal  Sum- 
mer  Tours,  June  24  and  July  8 

Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  S. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOM B  CO. 

Dcpt  5.  17  Temple  Place,  Boiton 

New  York       Pliil.1.       C'liii'^Rn        Snii  Ki  ini'i«i'o 


The  New  De  Luxe  Trip 

TO 

ALASKA 

Through  the  Norway  of  America 

is  a  panorama  of  towering  mountain  pealis, 

lalies,  rivers,  glaciers  and  waterfalls. 

Travel  Over  the 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway 

Which  operates  on  this  new 
scenic  route  tlie  most  luxu- 
rious trains  in  Canada  and  the 
finest  steamers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Three  Days  Saved 

Return  trip,  if  desired,  to  Van- 
couver and  Victoria. 
Write    or   apply   for   hand- 
some   illustrated    descrip- 
tive Ijooklet  No.  24  to  .1. 
r.  McDonald.  917   Mer- 
chants Loan   &  Trust 
Building,     Chicago  ; 
K.   P.    Dwyer.    290 
Broadway.     New 
York;     E.     H. 
Boynton.     256 
Washington 
.St. .  Boston : 
A.B.Chown 
507   Park 
Building, 
Pitts- 
burg 
Fa. 


FOR    INCLUSIVE     ECONOMICAL 

TOURS  CANADA  &  ALASKA  write 

Canadian  &  Alaskan  Bureau  of   Travel 

The  Biltmore  Hotel,  opp.  Grand  Central  Stn.,N.V.C. 

JAPAN 

War  keeps  you  from  Europe;  the  Orient  invites  you. 
Two  month  trips,  or  longrer,  $750  upwards.  Intro- 
ductions B^iven.  Bulletins,  pamphlets,  etc.,  free  of 
cost.  Register,  before  sailing,  with  Japan  Society, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  CRESTMONT  INN  ''p,*',!;f.?,"T 


The  Hotel  with  the  Incomparahle  Situation 
One  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval 
forest,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies.  2.200 
feet  aliove  the  sea.  Golf,  tennis,  driving, 
tramping,  boating,  canoeing,  and  the  finest 
of  fresh  water  bathing.  Every  modern  con- 
venience— electric  liglits.  steam  heat,  private 
baths,  call  bells,  etc.     Bungalows,     Booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS.  Manager 


Hotel 

LATHAM 

28th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Reopened  aher  thorough  renovation  as  a  strictly 
high  class  hotel.  In  the  heart  of  New  York's 
business,  shopping  and  recreational  center.  Every 
desirable  appointment,  exceptional  service.  Supe- 
rior cuisine.  Fireproof  construction.  Send  for 
booklet. 

Max  Hoeftmann,  Manager 

Formerly  for  many  years  connected  with  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel  Company.  London.    England. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berlishires. 
A  HOTEL   OF    DISTLXCTION 

Opens  June  17.        Eleyation  1400  ft. 

HOWE     &    TWOROGER,    Manager.. 

Winter  Resort,  Princeit  Hotel,  Bcnaoda. 


Great  Sport  this  Summer  at 

THE  ALTAPASS 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mts.  in  the 
Summitland  of  Eastern  America.  Deliuht- 
ful  and  invigoraiinK  climate,  magnificent 
scenen.',  splendid  accommodations  and 
facilities  for  sport,  including  golf,  etc. 
Moderate  rates.  For  illustrated  booklet 
address  Joo,  A.  Bowen,  Mgr..  AUapau.  N.  C. 
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week — Tuesdaj's,  Thursdays,  and  Sundays, 
the  latter  t^viee  a  day,  the  sail  taking 
about  four  hours.  To  Tacoma  one  may 
go  by  electric-  or  steam-car,  and  from  there 
take  a  train  to  Ashford,  or  he  may  go  by 
motor  and  spend  the  night  at  the  Mount 
Rainier  Park  Inn,  making  the  ascent  by 
motor  next  day,  returning  to  Seattle  the 
following  morning,  where  the  journey  maj^ 
be  resumed  eastward  either  by  a  Canadian 
or  United  States  road.  Should  the  traveler 
wish  to  do  ('anada  thoroughly,  he  may 
again  take  a  boat  at  Seattle,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  go  back  to  Vancouver,  or 
take  a  train  and  connect  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  or  the  Canadian  Northern.  On 
the  former,  he  may  reach  Lake  Louise 
and  Banff  and  other  spots  in  the  heart  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies;  on  the  latter,  go 
through  the  beautiful  YeUowhead  Pass 
country.  If  the  former  road  be  taken, 
one  has  made  a  complete  circle  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  country. 

In  coming  out  from  Banff  to  the  prairie  country 
the  first  stay  will  be  at  Calgary,  wliich  lies  a  day 
south  of  Edmonton.  From  Calgary  the  road 
crosses  to  Winnipeg  and  Fort  WiUiam.  From 
Fort  William  Northern  Navigation  steamers  ply 
down  the  lakes;  at  Fort  Arthur  those  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  ser\ice.  Stops  may  be  made  on 
either  line  at  Saidt  Ste.  Marie,  to  inspect  the  great 
locks  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments. The  following  day  one  may  go  to  Samia 
on  a  Northern  Navigation,  or  to  Port  McNicoU, 
on  a  Canadian  Pacific  steamer.  At  each  place 
connections  can  be  made  for  New  York  and  Eastern 
points  via  Toronto. 

ALASKA 

At  last  the  great  American  public  is 
waking  up  to  this  scenic  wonderland  and 
storehouse  of  natural  wealth.  Alaska  will 
be  the  Mekka  of  thousands  this  year,  and 
great  indeed  will  be  their  awakening. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  like  this 
journey  or  the  beauties  which  are  locked 
up  in  scenery  back  of  Skagway,  the  gate- 
way to  that  vast  interior,  which  could  hold 
New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  New 
England  within  its  boundaries. 

The  trip,  whether  from  Seattle,  the 
farthest  terminal,  Vancouver,  or  the  new 
port  of  Prince  Rupert,  leaves  not  a 
moment  devoid  of  interest  from  the  time 
you  board  the  steamer  until  you  leave  it. 
Coming  up  the  British  Columbia  coast  froni 
the  south,  countless  islands  are  passed. 
You  skirt  the  base  of  great  mountains 
and  sad  on  salt  water  on  a  quiet  inland 
sea.  Soft  warm  currents  from  the  far-off 
coast  of  .lapan  cast  their  spell  upon  the 
ti'ip.  Around  and  about  you  are  great 
forests.  Here  and  there  among  them 
looms  lip  a  mighty  peak  with  snow. 

Stops  are  made  at  Alert  Bay,  F'rince 
Rupert  (unless  you  l)oard  yom"  ship  here), 
Ketchikan,  Metlakahtia,  Wrangell,  Juneau, 
the  capital,  the  Treadwell  Quartz  Mine, 
Kort  WiUiam  Seward,  Sitka,  and  Taku,  the 
famous  glacier,  Skagway  being  tlie  north- 
erly terminal  and  the  southerly  terminal 
of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway. 
All  lines  permit  stop-overs  at  this  poinl. 
There  are  many  interesting  things  to 
do  here,  chief  of  which  is  a  trip  to  the 
Lake  Atlin  country,  reached  by  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  from  Skagway, 
to  Cariboo,  where  a  lake  steamer  is  taken 
for  the  lake  and  city  of  the  same  name. 
Here  is  a  country  that  combines  the 
charm  of  Norway  and  the  Italian  lakes. 

If  the  trip  down  the  Yukon  is  taken,  the 
train  may  be  boarded  again  at  Cariboo 
for  the  two  hours'  ride  to  White  Horse, 
the  northerly  terminal  of  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukon,  and  the  southerly  terminal  of 
river-boats.     At    White    Horse    is   a   good 


^    View 
menctui^ 
Gallery  o/<he 
Great  Normvest 
in  Supreme  Gom^rt 


Because  of  the  main  line  electrification  of  '*The  St,  Paul 
Road'*  across  the  Great  Continental  Divide,  travelers 
enjoy  a  vision  unobscured  by  smoke  and  luxurious  travel 
unimpaired  by  cinders  or  fumes  through  this  wonderland 
of  western  grandeur.  Smoothly,  silently,  the  superb  all- 
steel  '^Olympian**  and  '* Columbian"  cross  the  moun- 
tains,hauled  by  the  world's  mightiest  electric  locomotives. 
By  no  other  route  can  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  mighty 
Rockies  and  forested  Bitter  Roots  be  enjoyed  to  such 
advantage  as  by  the — Electrified  Mountain  Route — 
between  Chicago,  Spokane,  Seattle  and  Tacoma — the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ®,  Si.  Paul 

RailNvay 

From  Butte,  Mont.,  side  trip  can  be  made  to  Yellowstone  Park.  At 
St.  Maries,  Idaho,  an  optional  boat  trip  down  the  picturesque  "shadowy" 
St.  Joe  River  is  offered  without  extra  cost.  At  the  end  of  the  route  is 
Rainier  National  Park  and  the  innumerable  attractions  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Country.      Alaska  is  reache'd  by  a  delightful   voyage  in  protective   waters. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  travel  boof^s — address 
F.  A.  MILI^ER,  "Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  CHICAGO 


Put  this  Grammar  on  Your  Desk, 

Mr.  Business  Man,  and  you'll  never  again 
be  "stuck"  by  those  aggravating  puzzles  of 
"shall  and  will,"  infinitives,  unusual  word 
uses, etc.,  etc.  Make  a  hall'-ininute  reference 
to  English  (Srammar  Simplified,  by  James 
C.  Fernuld,  L.H.D.,  for  the  instantly  acces- 
sible answer  to  every  question  of  gratnmur  you  can  meet. 
You'll  get  a  simple,  direct,  unclouded  explanation. 
Handy  volume,  doth  bound,  75  crnts;  liv  nuiil,  d  1  tents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Fifteen   Hundred  Facts   and  Similes 


For  enlivening  Sermons.  Addresses.  Speeches,  etc.  A  Col- 
lection of  Good  and  Timely  Illustrations  with  which  to 
drive  your  argument  home.  Incidents,  quotations,  and 
bright  stories  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  Some- 
thing here  to  intensify  your  every  telling  poinl.  Thorough 
topical  and  textual  index.  8vo,  Cloth,  471  pp.  $2  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Fifteen   Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


Americas  Summer  Paradise 

Lakes  and  Mountains  of  /forthem  /lew  Yjrk 

THE  ADIRONDACKS  LAKE  GEORGE 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN         AUSABLE  CHASM 

LAKE  PLACID  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

COOPERSTOWN 

The  Center  of  Real  Vacation  Land 

Beautifully    illustrated     360-page   Vacation   Guide 
—"A  Summer  Paradise" — covering  all  resorts  in  this 
3 '  i    million    acre    territory — 6c    postage.       ^    . 
Illustrated  folders  of  any  section  free.  Ini^/ 

Address  M.J.  POWERS, General  Passenger      ^^ 


Agent,  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


m 


U)b^,' 
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When  There  Is 

Game  Enough 

For  All 

The  daj'  is  coming  when  there  will 
be  as  much  wild  game  in  this  country 
as  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  Men 
now  living  can  remember  the  time 
when  the  sky  was  darkened  by  the 
flight  of  wild  ducks,  when  wild  tur- 
keys, quail,  grouse  and  other  game 
birds  abounded  in  our  woods  and 
fields.  It  does  not  take  a  great  effort 
of  imagination  to  picture  what  a  re- 
turn of  these  conditions  will  mean — 
not  only  to  the  sportsman  but  also  to 
the  farmer,  the  housewife  and  the 
market  man. 

Game  farming  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  change  will  be  brought  about. 
By  tlie  establishment  of  game  farms  through- 
out the  country  it  will  be  possible  not  only 
to  meet  the  present  active  demand  for  game 
birds  (now  far  larger  than  the  supply)  but 
also  the  increased  demand  which  will  come. 

Game  breeding  is  both  profitable  and 
pleasant.  Any  one  having  a  small  amount 
of  land  may  start  a  game  farm  and  raise 
birds  for  his  own  consumption  and  for 
sporting  and  marketing  purposes. 

If  these  possibilities  appeal  to  you,  or  if 
you  are  interested  from  any  standpoint  in 
the  increase  of  our  game  birds,  write  us  for 
the  book,  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure".  This  book  which  is  sent  with- 
out cost  to  those  who  ask  for  It,  takes  up 
the  subject  in  a  broad  way  and  gives  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  regard- 
ing many  different  game  birds,  their  habits, 
food,  enemies,  and  the  methods  for  breed- 
ing and  marketing  them. 

In  writing  for  your  copy  please  use  the 
coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Department.  Room  93 

HEI^ULES  PO\smE^  CO, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and 
_  "E.  C'Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders.  L.  &  It. 
Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powders;  Dynamite  for 
Farming 


Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  93 

'  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del, 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming 
lor  Profit  and  Pleasure".  I  am  interested  in  game  breed- 
ing from  the  standpcmt  of . 

Name -. 

'Address  ... - 


hotel  where  passengers  may  have  to  spend 
a  night  awaiting  their  steamer.  Leaving 
hei-e  at  about  eight  o'eloek  in  the  evening, 
the  voyage  down  the  fifty  miles  into  Lake 
Labarge  is  begun,  past  great  towering 
cliffs.  From  this  point  is  a  400-mile 
sail  to  Dawson,  consuming  two  days.  The 
charm  of  the  whole  trip,  by  day  and  by 
night,  will  linger  with  you  as  long  as  you 
live.  The  effects  in  the  sky  at  dawn, 
twilight,  and  midnight  are  wonderful. 

As  the  Yukon  trip  is  taken  by  stages,  calling 
for  three  separate  boats,  all  belonging  to  one 
company,  it  is  customary  to  have  stop-overs  at 
various  points  of  connection.  These  vary  at 
times,  owing  to  climatic  and  tidal  conditions. 
While  connections  are  arranged  as  closely  as 
possible,  allowances  must  be  made  for  extra  time 
and  expense. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  stop  a  day  or  two  in 
Dawson  before  returning  to  White  Horse.  The 
same  may  be  the  case  for  any  who  wish  to  go 
across  the  Arctic  circle  and  to  Tanana  and  Fair- 
banks, where  one  has  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  Midnight  Sun,  provided  the  crossing 
of  the  circle  is  made  before  June  28th. 

Tanana  is  seven  hundred  miles  below 
Dawson.  At  this  point  we  leave  Yukon 
and  continue  our  voyage  up  the  Tanana  to 
Fairbanks,  the  most  important  city  in 
Alaska.  En  route  stops  are  made  at  the 
Hot  Springs,  which  are  medicinal  and 
curative.  At  Fairbanks  we  are  nearly 
1,000  miles  from  Dawson. 

It  will  take  twenty-foiu*  hours  for  the 
sail  down-stream  to  Tanana,  less  than  half 
the  time  it  took  to  come  up.  Here  at 
Fort  Gibbon  (Tanana)  transfer  is  made 
to  another  steamer  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  voyage  down-stream  to  St. 
Michael,  where  the  sail  down  the  Yukon 
ends,  2,100  miles  from  White  Horse.  In- 
teresting sights  are  encountered  along  the 
way.  Indian  graves  are  seen  high  up  in 
the  hills  back  of  the  villages,  the  bodies 
perched  on  stilts  or  in  the  trees.  From 
St.  Michael  the  journey  is  made  to  Nome, 
a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  Here  also 
may  be  foimd  excellent  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. The  homeward  voyage  is  by  sea 
direct,  via  Alaska  Steamship  or  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  lines,  consuming  about 
eight  days  to  Seattle. 

Alaskan  trips  may  be  made  by  several 
steamship  lines: 

The  Alaska  excursion  service  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver 
for  Skagway  with  calls  at  important  ports  is  ex- 
pected to  be  as  follows: 

Leave  Seattle  at  9  p.m.,  June  14-20-26,  July 
2-8-14-20-26,  August  1-7-13-19.  Time  of  trip 
about  eleven  days,  distance  2,301  miles.  Rates 
from  Seattle,  Lake  AtUn  tour,  $100;  Dawson  tour, 
$160;  Fairbanks  tour,  $250;  Grand  Circle  tour 
(Seattle  to  Skagway,  White  Horse  St.  Michael, 
and  Nome),  $280.  Special  IMidnight  Smi  excur- 
sion trip  leaves  Seattle  9  p.m.  June  14,  fare  $200. 
Route  Seattle,  Skagway,  thence  to  White  Horse, 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  to  Dawson,  Yukon 
River  steamer  to  Fort  Yukon. 

The  vast  system  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  radiates  from  Seattle  and  includes  four 
di\nsions  as  follows:  First — The  Southeastern 
Alaska  Route,  through  the  "inside  passage," 
Seattle  to  Skagway  and  return,  calling  at  Ketchi- 
kan, Metlakahtla,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Tread- 
well,  Douglas,  .Funeau,  Haines,  and  Skagway,  and 
during  the  exciu-siou  season,  Sitka  also,  steamers 
sailing  every  Ave  or  six  days.  Second — The 
Southwestern  Alaska  Route,  Seattle  to  Seward  and 
retiu-n.  The  steamt>rs  operating  on  this  route 
travel  by  the  Southeastern  Alaska  "  inside  passage  " 
and  call  at  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Skag- 
way, Cordova,  Ellamar,  Fort  Liscuni,  Valdez. 
Latouche,  and  Seward.  The  steamers  are  scheduled 
to  sail  on  the  .'ith,  10th,  15th,  20th.  25th,  and  30th 
of  each  month.  Third — The  Alaska  Peninsula 
Route,  Seward  to  Unalaska  and  return.  On  tliis 
route  the  Southwestern  Alaska  steamers,  sailing 
from  Seattle  on  the  10th  of  each  month,  connect 
at  Seward  with  a  steamer  operating  from  Seward, 
along  the  Alaska  Peninsula  Route,  calling  at 
about  sixteen  ports.  Fourth — The  Bering  Sea 
Route,  Seattle  to  Nome-St.  Michael  and  return. 
Six  sailings  per  month.  Steamers  operating  on 
the  Southwestern  Alaska  Route,  calling  at 
Cordova,  connect  at  that  point  with  the  C\)pper 
River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  which  extends 
itUo  the  interior  froiai  Cordova  to  Keimecotti.  a 
distance  of  196  miles.  Special  Alaska  exciu'sions 
are  made  by  steamshiii  Victoria  to  Nome  and 
St.  Michael,  with  return  via  Southwestern 
Alaska,     visiting     Seward,     Columbia     Glacier. 


Valdez,  Cordova  (Miles  Glacier),  sailings  June 
28  and  JiUy  25.  1916.  rate  $125  for  the  roimd  trip 
for  tickets  not  allowmg  stop-over,  or  $150  for 
tickets  allowing  stop-over.  The  tickets  will  in- 
clude one  trip  ashore  at  Nome  and  one  at  St. 
Michael. 

Another  steamship  service  from  Seattle  to 
Skagway  and  intermediate  ports  is  provided  by 
the  Humboldt  Steamship  Company,  with  saihngs 
about  every  ten  days  and  special:  Alaska  excur- 
sions from  June  to  September,  inclusive.  Roimd- 
trip  rate  from  Seattle  to  Skagway,  $50. 

The  Pacific-Alaska  Navigation  Company's  fleet 
is  operated  in  two  divisions:  -  Puget  Sound- 
California  Route  from  San  Franci.sco  to  Seattle 
and  Tacoma;  Puget  Sound- Alaska  Route  from 
Seattle  to  Ketchikan,  Jimeau,  Cordova,,  Valdez. 
Seward,  etc.  Steamers  of  the  former  division 
sail  from  San  Francisco  3  p.m.  and  from  Seattle, 
5  P.M.  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and 
30th  of  each  month.  Connection  is  made  at  San 
Francisco  with  Pacific  Navigation  Company's 
steamers  for  East  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego.  Alaskan  steamers  of  this  line  sail 
from  Seattle  at  11  a.m.  each  Sunday  during  mid- 
summer. One-way  round-trip  fare  on  southern 
division  is  $27.50.  and  for  the  Alaskan  trip  $100. 

The  Seattle,  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  Alaska 
service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamers 
is  expected  to  be  as  follows:  From  June  9  to 
September  1,  saiUngs  from  Victoria  at  11  p.m. 
every  Friday  and  from  Vancouver  at  9  p.m. 
every  Saturday,  with  additional  sailings  from 
Victoria  at  11  p.m.  Tuesdays  and  from  Van- 
couver at  9  P.M.  Wednesdays  in  July  only. 
Local  steamer  connections  from  Seattle  to  Vic- 
toria or  Vancouver.  Summer  excvu-sion-rate  from 
Seattle,  Victoria,  or  Vancouver  to  Skagway, 
Alaska,  and  return,  $60.  including  berth  and 
meals  on  voyage,  but  not  while  steamer  is  in  port 
at  Skagway.  Steamers  saihng  from  .Vancouver 
are  due  to  arrive  at  Skagway  Wednesdaj-  morn- 
ing and  sail  south-bound  Thursday  evening. 
Steamers  sailing  from  Vancouver  Wednesday 
evening  are  due  to  arrive  at  Skagway  Siuiday 
forenoon  and  sail  south-bound  Monday  evening, 
thus  giving  passengers  an  opportunity  to  make 
side-trip  over  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 
to  the  summit  of  White  Pass,  Lake  Bennett,  and 
White  Horse.  Connection  is  made  at  Skagway 
with  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  for  Atlin. 
Dawson,  Fairbanks,  Fort  Yukon,  St.  Alichael 
Nome,  and  other  interior  points. 

The  Seattle,  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  Alaska  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  steamsliips  will  be  as  follows:  From 
Seattle  for  Skagway  xVlondays,  Prince  Rupert 
Wednesdays,  arriving  at  Skagway  Fridays,  leav- 
ing south-boimd  Saturdays.  From  Seattle  for 
Prince  Rupert  and  ."Vnyox  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays. 

(The  Literary  Digest  is  not  responsible  for 
any  statements  relative  to  hours  of  departure 
or  arrival,  or  for  rates  of  fare  in  the  foregoing 
article.) 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   PEACE-PLAN 


No  HOPE  of  mediation  in  tlie  present  conflict  is  exprest 
in  the  President's  "peace-speech"  in  Washington,  in 
which  he  outlines  an  international  plan  to  prevent 
other  wars  when  this  one  is  fought  out.  Nor  do  the  European 
press  greet  his  words  with  any  such  fervor  as  would  indicate  an 
intention  to  stop  fighting  to  adopt  his  platform.  Yet  his  voice 
"is  the  voice  of  America,"  declares  a  paper  quoted  below,  and 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  his  views  find  hearty 
indorsement.  Moved  by  the  conviction  that  "the  world  is 
even  now  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  consummation,"  and  that  this 
war  "has  set  forward  the  thinking  of  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
by  a  whole  age,"  President  Wilson  on  May  27  outlined  before 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  he  believes  the  future  peace  of  the  world  must  rest, 
and  declared  that  the  United  States  "is  willing  to  become  a 
partner  in  any  feasible  association  of  nations  formed  in  order  to 
realize  these  objects  and  make  them  secure  against  violation." 
The  following  beliefs,  he  averred,  form  part  of  the  "passionate 
conviction  of  America":  "First,  that  every  people  has  a  right 
to  choose  the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live;  secondly, 
that  the  small  States  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the 
same  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  and  insist  on; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be  free  from  every 
disttirbance  of  its  peace  that  has  its  origin  in  aggression  and 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  nations."  Therefore, 
he  went  on  to  say,  "if  it  should  ever  be  our  privilege  to  suggest 
or  initiate  a  movement  for  peace  among  the  nations  now  at 
war,  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  wish 
their  Government  to  move  along  these  lines: 

"  First — Such  a  settlement  with  regard  to  their  own  immediate 
interests  as  the  belUgerents  may  agree  upon.  We  have  nothing 
material  of  any  kind  to  ask  for  ourselves,  and  are  quite  aware 
that  we  are  in  no  sense  or  degree  parties  to  the  present  quarrel. 
Our  interest  is  only  in  peace  and  its  future  guaranties. 

^'Secondly — A  universal  association  of  the  nations  to  maintain 
the  inviolate  security  of  the  highway  of  the  seas  for  the  common 
and  unhindered  use  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to 
prevent  any  war,  begun  either  contrary  to  treaty  covenants  or 
without  warning,  and  full  submission  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world — a  virtual  guaranty  of  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence." 

Despite  his  disclaimer,  many  Washington  correspondents 
think  they   see  here   a  first    step,    perhaps   .indirect,    toward 
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American  mediation  in  the  war,  and  they  take  his  words  as  a 
statement  of  the  terms  on  which  the  President  would  undertake 
such  mediation.  One  of  them  says:  "As  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holhveg  have  recently  defined  the 
British  and  German  attitudes  toward  peace,  so  President  Wilson 
took  up  and  defined  the  position  of  America  as  the  greatest  of 
the  neutrals."  It  is  noticeable  that  the  press  of  the  Entente 
Allies  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  distinctly  chilly  toward 
the  President's  proposals,  while  the  only  clause  the  German 
editors  find  thoroughly  to  their  taste  is  the  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  A  few  of  our  own  editorial 
commentators  express  the  fear  that  any  public  discussion  of 
peace  by  President  Wilson  at  this  time  is  in  effect  placing  into 
Germany's  hands,  or,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  "helping  her  to  get 
away  with  her  loot."  But  domestic  criticism  of  the  speech  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  possibility  that  it  may  open  the  way 
for  "entangling  alliances,"  A\'ith  a  consequent  weakening  of  our 
stand  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Many  of  our  editors  also  hesi- 
tate to  subscribe  to  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  doctrine,  while 
stiU  others  regard  as  Utopian  the  theory  that  "every  people 
has  a  right  to  choose  the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall 
live."  The  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  whose  pen  is 
always  poised  for  a  thrust  at  tlie  present  Administration,  regards 
the  speech  as  a  whole  as  "only  another  flagrant  illustration  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  instability  as  a  statesman,  his  fluid  sentimentalism, 
his  servitude  to  winged  phrases  which  carry  him  far  beyond  the 
boundary-lines  of  his  matured  thought."  The  Brooklyn  Times 
remarks  ironically  that  while  the  President  can  not  do  the 
slightest  thing  to  end  this  war,  "he  can  lay  down  a  formula  to 
prevent  aU  future  wars!"  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  recognizes  the 
"nobility"  of  the  President's  dream,  but  sees  little  prospect  of 
its  speedy  realization — a  view  in  which  the  Washington  Posl 
concurs.     Says  the  Brooklyn  paper: 

"The  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  a  mediator  in 
the  European  conflict  will  be  more  graciously  recognized  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna  than  in  the  capitals  of  the  Allies,  because  the  Central 
Empires,  having  achieved  substantial  advantages  on  land,  are 
eager  for  peace  before  the  Allies  can  recover  lost  ground  and 
before  the  pressure  of  sea-power  accompUshes  the  slow  but  in- 
evitable process  of  strangulation.  So  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned the  sharpest  imaginable  division  of  opinion  must  arise  on 
the  President's  proposition  that  the  United  States  shall  league 
itself  with  foreign  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  on 
issues  to  which  it  may  have  no  direct  relation 
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"It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  peace  congress  to  settle  the  un- 
happy differences  of  the  Old  World  may  yet  be  held  in  this 
country.  A  precedent  for  that  was  established  in  1905,  when 
Russia  and  Japan  met  at  Portsmouth.  But  if  that  should  be  the 
case,  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  any  such  conference 
would  in  all  probability  be  limited  to  the  assertion  of  those  rights 
at  sea  which  both  groups  of  belligerents  have  flouted,  one  in 
callous  disregard  of  hiiman  life,  the  other  in  violation  of  neutral 
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'fHE  SEAT  OF  TKOUBLK. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

interests  in  property  and  in  mail  service.  The  causes  of  the  war 
were  piu-ely  Eiu-opean.  The  consequences  of  the  war  must  press 
most  heavily  upon  Eiu-ope.  The  treaty  of  peace  that  shall  end 
the  war  must  be  European-made,  wherever  the  locality  of  the 
conference  or  congress  in  which  the  treaty  shall  be  formulated 
and  signed.  The  gulf  at  present  separating  the  contending 
parties  is  so  abysmal,  the  differences  of  purpose  are  so  fundamen- 
tal, the  sacrifices  entailed  are  so  tremendous,  that  a  compromise 
leaving  conditions  much  as  they  were  before  the  war  began,  is 
to-day  wholly  unacceptable  in  London,  Paris,  Petrograd,  and 
Rome.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  more  than  the  occupation  of 
Poland,  Belgium,  Servia,  and  northeastern  France  to  convince 
the  Allies  that  they  can  not  secure  a  peace  other  than  that  to 
which  Germany  is  now  willing  to  accede." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out  that, 
"the  world  is  alive  as  never  before  to  the  need  of  concerted 
measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  such  catastrophic  disturbances," 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  convinced  that  the  President's  words 
"can  not  fail  to  make  a  serious  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
warring  Powers."  In  this  matter  "the  voice  of  the  President 
is  the  voice  of  America,"  declares  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  and 
similar  expressions  of  approval  and  indorsement  confront  us 
from  the  editorial  pages  of  hundreds  of  papers,  among  them 
such  representative  dailies  as  the  Chicago  herald,  New  York 
Times,  World,  and  Ereidng  Post,  I'hiladelphia.  Public  Ledger, 
Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  Buffalo  Tltnes,  Indianapolis  News, 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  Cleveland  Leader,  Wilmington  Star, 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  and  the  Charlotte  Observer.  "His 
is  the  greatest  of  all  ])eace-propagandas,"  declares  the  Charlotte 
paper,  "because  its  aim  is  peace  for  all  nations  for  all  time." 
With  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  of  the  temtorial  rights  of  nations,  says  The  Ohio  Stali 
Journal,  "the  immense  navies  and  armies  could  be  discarded, 
and  everybody  put  to  producing  something  for  the  common 
good."  Most  significant,  thinks  the  Cleveland  Leader,  is  the 
President's  "guarded  but  none  the  less  unmistakable  espoxisal 
of  the  doctrines  of  those  who  urge  that  peace  must  be  main- 
tained by  force,  if  necessary,  befoi*e  modern  civilization  <'an 
fiilfil  its  mission  and  vindicate  its  claims."  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  re(^all  that  the  i)lan  of  the  League  to  Kiifon-e 
Peace,  as  concisely  stated  by  the  'i;ittsburg  Dispatch,  is  as  follows: 

"It  would  band  the  nations  in  a  common  agreement  to  submit 
.justiciable  questions  to  a  world-court,  and  all  other  issues  to  a 
council  of  conciliation.     It  would  enforce  respect  for  this  agree- 


ment by  the  joint  use  of  their  economic  and,  if  necessary,  their 
military  powers  against  any  nation  that  \nolated  it." 

The  President's  position,  as  several  papers  remark,  is  appai- 
ently  in  complete  harmony  Avith  this  plan.  His  program, 
declares  the  New  York  Times,  is  one  that  can  be  "accepted, 
lauded,  and  embraced"  by  "pacifists  and  militarists,  big-army 
and  little-army  men,  peace-leaguers,  and  security-leaguers." 

Tm-ning  to  the  foreign  press,  we  find  cordial  indorsement  of  tht- 
President's  speech  in  the  Osservatore  Romano  and  the  Corrierr 
d'Jlalia,  the  official  and  the  semiofficial  organs  of  the  Vatican. 
Says  the  latter: 

"This  speech  is  the  most  eloquent  manifestation  of  President 
Wilson's  work  for  peace  and  of  his  desire  to  be  a  mediator.  He 
was  most  tactful  in  alluding  to  the  rights  of  small  States,  which 
include  the  questions  of  the  future  of  Belgium,  Servia,  Poland, 
and  Armenia. 

"From  across  the  ocean  President  Wilson  answers  the  Pope, 
who  was  the  first  to  raise  a  voice  defending  principles  which 
the  war  may  have  momentarily  obspured,  but  which  remain 
immortal. 

"The  President  and  the  Pope  invoke  a  return  to  justice  and 
fraternity  among  the  peoples.  Their  imion  is  a  consoling 
spectacle  among  the  painful  sights  of  this  period  of  blood  and 
hatred.  Even  if  President  Wilson's  initiative  fails  the  world 
must  rejoice  at  his  intention." 

Another  Italian  paper,  the  Rome  Tribuna,  remarks  that  Itah- 
is  in  accord  with  President  Wilson,  "but  his  idea  resembles  ex- 
traordinarily the  advice  given  to  children  to  put  salt  on  a  bird's 
tail."  And  in  still  another  Entente  paper,  the  London  Daihf 
News,  we  read: 

"It  would  be  a  profoimd  misfortune  if  the  critics  took  too 
limited  a  view  of  President  Wilson's  speech.  On  its  positive, 
constructive  side  it  deserves  serious  treatment,  especially  by  this 
country.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  on  fundamental  issues 
President  Wilson  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  are  absolutely  one.  The 
identity  of  purpose  between  Great  Britain  and  America  in  their 
aim  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Avorld's  peace  is  full  of  hope." 

But,  in  the  main,  English  and  French  comment  seems  to  be 
anything  but  enthusiastic.     "President  Wilson's  electioneering 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TOO  HIGH. 

— Tutliill  in  tjio  SI.  Louis  Ular. 

speeches  are  bringing  him  on  dangerous  ground,"  reinaVks  the 
London  Times,  which  adds  that  the  Allies  "will  listen  to  proposals 
of  peace  only  when  they  come  from  the  beaten  foe."  "There  can 
be  no  satisfactory  end  until  Germany  has  suffered  a  decisive  mili- 
tary defeat,"  agrees  the  London  Express,  and  the  lx)ndon  Daih/ 
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Chronicle  is  comdnced  that  "Germany  is  working  up  a  peaco 
move  in  her  own  interests,  and  is  plainly  counting  on  American 
opinion  to  help  her."     To  quote  The  Chronicle  further: 

"The  most  important  objects  for  which  tlie  Allies  have  been 
fighting  would  be  lost  if  any  peace  were  made  at  this  stage,  for 
no  matter  what  its  terms  it  would  be  the  peace  of  a  Aictorious 


EUROPE "hark!  did  SOME  ONE  KNOCK?  " 

— Darling  in  the  Des  ^Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Germany  and  would  cover  with  fatal  prestige  the  aggressions  and 
crimes  of  which  Germany  has  been  guilty. 

"The  whole  policy  of  which  this  war  is  the  monstrous  out- 
come has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  1864,  1866,  and 
1870  Prussia's  deliberately  planned  aggressions  had  unqualified 
success,  and  guilt  was  overshadowed  by  the  military  triumph  of 
the  guilty  party. 

"It  would  be  an  incalculable  disaster  to  civilization  were  this 
experience  repeated,  as  it  would  be  if  peace  were  concluded 
with  an  undefeated  Germany.  America  must  recognize,  and 
we  believe  that  an  ever-growing  majority  of  them  do,  that  any- 
thing the  United  States  did  to  help  in  such  a  result  would  in  no 
distant  future  recoil  with  fatal  effect  on  their  own  heads." 

In  Paris,  correspondents  teU  us,  the  President's  peace-pro- 
posals "are  not  taken  very  seriously."  The  Journal  finds  in 
his  speech  visions  of  "a  new  world  where  wolves  are  changed 
to  sheep,"  and  in  Clemenceau's  L' Homme  Enchaine,  we  read: 

"Wilson  is  trying  the  old  game  of  pleasing  both  the  Allies 
and  Germany.  The  first  part  of  his  speech  is  directed  against 
Germany,  which  violated  the  sovereignty  of  Belgium,  and  the 
second  part  against  England,  because  Germany  has  not  free 
use  of  the  seas." 

Such  comments  as  these  move  the  New  York  Press  to  remark 
that  "the  most  significant  thing  about  President  Wilson's 
peace-propaganda  is  that  the  Allies  reject  it  out  of  hand." 

"Only  one  Wilson  idea  will  be  received  without  contradiction 
in  the  whole  non-English  world,  and  that  is  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,"  declares  one  Berlin  paper.  But  it  adds:  "This  is  no  article 
for  a  peace-treaty.  It  is  rather  a  realization  of  a  universal, 
valid,  and  vital  right  of  all  nations,  great  and  small."  Further 
light  is  thrown  on  Germany's  attitude  by  the  following  para- 
graphs in  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeilung: 

"We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  for  the  moment  no  really 
serious  inclination  exists  in  England  to  enter  upon  negotiations 


on  any  basis  that  could  in  any  way  be  acceptable  to  us.  En- 
gland must  first  conWnce  herself  that  the  idea  of  Germany  being 
starved  out  before  the  next  harvest  is  a  fantom.  The  French, 
even  more  than  the  F'nglisii,  are  living  on  tliis  fantom." 

"There  is  no  chance  of  peace  until  the  Entente  changes  its 
views,"  declares  Count  Tisza,  Hungarian  Prime  IMinister.  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Delbriick,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  wTites  that 
"there  is  something  repellent  to  Germany  in  the  idea  of  accepting 
President  Wilson  as  mediator,"  because  "his  sympathies  are 
()b\'iously  with  the  Entente  Powers."  Conservatives  in  the 
IJeichstag  are  also  quoted  as  saying  he  would  be  unacceptable. 

Returning  to  our  own  press,  we  find  many  papers  sharing  t  he 
feai*  of  the  New  York  Sun  that  in  expressing  his  willingness  to 
join  a  league  of  nations  in  behalf  of  peace  the  Pj-esident  proposes 
to  d('i)ai"t  from  our  historic  policy  of  axoiding  entangling  al- 
lian(;es.  The  President  himself  answered  this  criticism  in  his 
Memorial-day  speech,  when  he  said: 

"Some  of  the  public  prints  have  reminded  me,  as  if  I  needed 
to  be  reminded,  of  what  CJeneral  Washington  \varned  us  against. 
He  warned  us  against  entangling  alliances. 

"I  shall  never  my.self  consent  to  an  entangling  alliance;  biii 
I  would  gladly  assent- to  a  disentangling  alliance — an  alliance 
which  would  disentangle  the  peoples  of  the  world  from  those 
combinations  in  which  they  seek  their  own  separate  and  private 
interests  and  unite  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  preserve  the  pea<'e 
of  the  world  upon  a  basis  of  common  right  and  justice.  There  is 
liberty  there,  but  there  is  not  limitation.  There  is  freedom,  not 
entanglement." 

Another  point  over  which  there  is  some  editorial  uneasiness 
in  the  American  press  is  the  President's  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  "Does  he  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  foremost  part  in  establishing  a  league 
against  Great  Britain?"  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  avers  that  freedom 


GROWING  BOLDEK. 

— Sykes  in  llio  Milwaukoo  Leader. 

of  the  seas,  according  to  the  German  understanding,  "means 
destroying  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  by  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  its  Navy."  To  the  Boston  TrauKcript  it  "looks 
very  much  like  putting  America  in  line  to  pull  Germany's 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire." 
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BRITISH   HANDS   IN   OUR   MAIL-BAGS 

THE  SHARPEST  NOTE  yet  si-ut  by  the  United  States 
to  any  of  the  belligerents  for  violation  of  Ameriean  rights, 
according  to  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  was  the  pro- 
test against  Allied  interference  with  our  mails,  which  Secretary- 
Lansing  handed  to  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  at 
Washington  on  May  24.  And  the  Phihidelphia  Record  regards 
it  ''as  merely  a  sample  of  Ihe  ammunition  this  Government  has 
in  resen'e,"  there  being  "foreshadowed  ia  this  note  the  coming 
of  an  equally  vigorous  ultimatum  on  the  unlawful  constriction 
of  neutral  commerce  by  means  jf  an  imlawful  and  arbitrar.\' 
expansion  of  contraband  lists."  Taking  the  mall-interference 
note  by  itseU",  the  prevailing  newspaper-opinion  seems  to  he 
that  it  is  none  too  severe  to  fit  the  case,  and  that  the  Allies  are 
likely  to  yield  to  our  Go\  ernment's  demands.  Incidentally,  the 
Kansas  (^ity  Journal  remarks:  "This  attitude  of  oxn-  Govern- 
ment ^\^ll  go  far  to  correct  the  impression  made  on  German 
minds  that  the  United  States  is  decidedly  partial  to  the  Allies 
as  against  the  Teutons." 

Oiu-  case  against   England's  mail  policy,  says  tlie  St.   Tvouis 
Republic,  may  be  embodied  in  a  single  sentence: 

"That  because  international  law  sanctions  th(>  overhauliiiii' 
of  package  inail  for  contraband 
of  war  when  mail-steamers  are 
visited  and  searched  on  the  high 
seas,  and  recognizes  the  fact  that 
certain  kinds  of  sealed  mail  may 
be  contraband  also,  it  does  not 
follow  that  England  has  even  a 
shadow  of  right  to  seize  Ameri- 
can mails  wherever  found  and  to 
whatever  destination  addrest,and 
detain  them  for  weeks  or  months, 
to  the  hurt  of  American  com- 
merce and  the  serious  injury  cf 
American  citizens 

"England's  position  in  the 
present  instance  may  also  be 
briefly  characterized.  It  is  this: 
That  so  long  as  she  is  engaged 
in  the  high  and  holy  task  of 
thrashing  Germany,  she  can  not 
be  expected  to  pause  over  such 
small  matters  as  the  inviolabilit\' 
of  mails  under  international  law. 

"The  security  of  mails  is  a 
small  thing  beside  the  security 
of  hves,  of    course;    but    at    the 


THK   NEW   MEANING. 

— Spencer  in  (he  Onialia  World  Herald 
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—Harding  in  tiie  Broolclyn  Eagle. 

bottom  the  English  and  German 
causes  of  difference  with  the 
United  States  have  a  common 
root.  That  is  tlie  failure  to  per- 
ceive that  the  highways  of  the 
world  are  first  of  all  for  the 
peaceful  folk  who  have  kept  the 
good-^^^ll  of  their  neighbors  and 
are  quietly  going  about  their 
own  legitimate  affairs." 

In  his  note  of  May  24,  Secre- 
tary Lansing  quotes  an  Anglo- 
French  memorandum  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  in  which  the  Allies  agi'eed 
to  refrain  from  seizing  neutral 
correspondence  on  the  liigh  seas. 
He  then  asserts  that  the  pres- 
ent British  practise  is  to  comi>el 
neutral  ships  to  call  at  British 
ports,  v.hence  all  mail  is  taken  to 
London,  every  piece  opened  and 
examined,  and  "tlie  expm-gated 
remainder"  forwarded  to  its 
destination,  "frequently  after  irreparable  delay."  But  there  is, 
"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no 
legal  distinction  between  the  seizure  of  mails  at  sea.  which  is 
announced  as  abandoned,  and  their  seizm'e  from  ves.sels  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  in  port."     Hence — 

"The  Briti.sh  and  French  practise  amounts  to  an  unwarrant- 
able limitatio.i  on  the  use  by  neutrals  of  the  world's  highway 
for  the  transmission  of  correspondence.  The  practise  actually 
followed  by  the  Allied  Powers  must  be  said  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  tlu>  announcenn^nt  t)f  February  1.")  was 
merely  notice  that^one  illegal  practise  had  been  abandoned  to 
make  place  for  the  de\eiopment  of  anoth(>r  more  oncM-ous  and 
vexatious  in  character." 

The  disastrous  results  of  this  policy  of  interference  with  our 
nuiils  are  thus  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  Lansing  note: 

"Important  j)apers  which  can  never  be  duplicated,  or  can 
be  duplicated  only  with  great  ditliculty,  such  as  United  States 
pat(>nts  for  in\(Mitions,  rare  documents,  legal  papers  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  estates,  powers  of  attt)rney,  tire-insurance 
claims,  income-tax  returns,  and  similar  matters  have  been  lost. 

"Delays  in  n>ceiving  shipping  documents  have  causinl 
great  loss  and  iu<*ouvenience  by  preventing  prompt  ddixery 
of  goods 

"Business  opport uniti<\s  are  lost  by  failure  to  transmit 
promptly  bids,  specifications,  and  contrai-ts 
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"Checks,  drafts,  money-orders,  securities,  and  similar  prop- 
erty are  lost  or  detained  for  weeks  and  months.  Business 
correspondence  relating  to  legitimate  and  bona-Jidc  trade  between 
neutral  countries,  correspondence  of  a  personal  nature,  and  also 
certain  official  correspondence,  such  as  money-order  lists,  and 
other  matter  forwarded  by  Government  departments,  are 
detained,  lost,  or  possibly  destroyed 

"Not  only  are  American  commercial  interests  injured,  but 
rights  of  property  are  violated,  and  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  custom  are  jmlpably  disregarded.  I  can  only  add  that 
this  continuing  offense  had  led  to  such  losses  to  American  citizens 
and  to  a  possible  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  repair 
them,  that  this  Government  will  be  compelled  in  the  near  future 
to  press  claims  for  full  reclamation  upon  tlie  attention  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the  Frencli  Kepubli<'." 

The  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  it  is  asserted,  can  no 
longer  tolerate  such  WTongs  to  its  citizens,  for — 

"To  submit  to  a  lawless  practise  of  this  character  would 
open  the  door  to  repeated  violations  of  international  law  by  the 
belligerent  Powers  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity,  of  which 
Ihe  violator  would  be  the  sole  judge.  Manifestly  a  neutral 
nation  can  not  permit  its  rights  on  the  high  seas  to  be  determined 
by  belligerents,  or  the  exercise  of  those  rights  to  be  permitted  or 
denied  arbitrarily  by  the  Government  of  a  warring  nation.  The 
rights  of  neutrals  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  belligerents  an,d 
must  be  as  strictly  observed 

"Only  a  radical  change  in  the  present  British  and  French 
policy,  restoring  to  the  United  States  its  full  rights  as  a  neutral 
Power,  will  satisfy  this  Government." 

That  this  note  is  based  upon  a  sound  interpretation  of  inter- 
national law  is  the  conviction  of  most  editorial  judges,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  calls  it  "businesslike  and  pointed."  Simi- 
lar expressions  of  approval  appear  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
journals  Uke  the  Boston  Transcript,  Springfield  Rejmblican, 
New  York  Times,  Evening  Post,  and  Commercial,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Philadelphia  Record,  Baltimore  News,  Cleveland  Leader, 
Indianapolis  News,  St.  Louis  Globe  Deynocral,  and  Omaha  Bee. 
The  Pittsburg  Sun's  characterization  of  "the  holding  up  and 
examining  of  mail  on  neutral  ships  not  touching  England"  as 
"one  of  the  worst  international  outrages  imaginable"  is' illus- 
trative of  the  sentiments  of  not  a  few  editorial  writers. 

These  offenses  by  Britain  and  France  are  all  the  more  irri- 
tating to  many  Americans,  because,  to  quote  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  "of  the  wide-spread  suspicion  that  in  some  cases  the 
interference  has  been  due  in   part   to   the   desire   to   promote 


British  trade-interests."  In  Pittsburg,  where  the  matter  is 
brought  home  by  a  local  corporation's  loss  of  a  contract  to  an 
English  competitor  because  of  delayed  mails.  The  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  remarks:  "Our  Go\ernment  has  not  alleged  in  its 
communication  that  Great  Britain  is  deliberately  seeking  by 
means  of  its  seizure  and  detention  of  our  business  men's  corre- 
spondence to  steal  our  trade,  but,  whatever  the  motive,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  is  the  frequent  outcome  of  her  unwarranted 
procedure." 

There  are,  however,  editors  who  think  the  Lansing  phrase- 
ology too  vigorous.     Says  the  Washington  Herald,  for  instance: 

"In  protesting  against  injury  to  the  property-interests  of  our 
citizens  .  .  .  we  have  made  use  of  terms  quite  as  threatening 
as  were  used  in  j)rotesting  against  the  putting  to  death  of  a 
large  shipment  of  helpless  American  women  and  children  who 
were  hlirled  into  the  sea  by  a  torpedo  from  a  German  submarine, 
and  for  which  injury  we  have  not  yet  exacted  atonement.  So 
surely  the  Washington  Government  has  satisfied  the  loudest 
shouters  for  American  rights,  in  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  concerned.  Perhaps,  too,  the  German  CJo\ernment 
may  infer  that  we  have  begun  to  comply  with  the  implied  con- 
ditions upon  which  she  promised  to  cease  the  miu"der  of 
Americans 

"There  will  be  no  great  patriotic  rallying  about  the  Ail- 
ministration  upon  the  issue  that  its  note  may  make  acute." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pittsburg  Gazelle-Times  finds  this 
long-heralded  "\'igorous  protest"  a  "quite  friendly  reproach," 
whereas — 

"The  case  is  one  caUing  for  an  ultimatum.  Nothing  less  will 
be  effecti,ve  in  securing  satisfactory  results.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  of  German  J" ;  no  more  respect  for  oiu*  rights  need  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Allies.     Their  words  and  their  acts  proAc  this. 

"One  point  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  Americans  in 
considerijig  the  violations  of  our  rights  by  European  l>elligerents. 
It  is,  that  the  offenses'of  the  Allies  against  this  country  are  dire<'t. 
Those  of  Germany,  while  the  more  heinous  in  that  they  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  human  life,  were  incidental  to  operations  against 
its  enemies." 

Similarly,  the  New  York  German  Herold  "gains  from  the 
reading  of  the  note  the  impression  that  the  sender  was  not 
heart  and  soul  in  the  affair,  but  rather  took  it  as  an  imwelconic 
duty  which  he  could  no  longer  put  off.  Of  the  forcefulness  of 
the  notes  sent  to  Germany,  one  finds  not  a  breath  in  lliis  latest 
work  of  our  State  Department." 
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S'l'ltAKKI)! 

— tlarding  in  th(^  Brooklyn  ICaqlc. 


C'opyriiiliU'tl,   lOlti,  l)y  tlic  r^■^^  I'lililiHliiii);  CoinpHiij. 

THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COITNTUY. 

— Casscl  in  tlii^  New  York  Evening  Worltl. 
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THE  NAVAL  FIGHT  OFF  DENMARK 

EXHANCED  PRESTIGE  for  the  German  Navy,  with 
Britain's  control  of  the  sea  unbroken,  is  the  result,  as 
newspaper-comment  interprets  it,  of  the  great  North 
Sea  battle  of  May  'M  in  which  the  German  fleet  took  heavy 
toll  of  the  British  Heet.  Altho,  as  Mr.  Reuterrialil  remarks, 
this  is  not  "the  l)ig,  final,  and  conclusive  battle  that  the  naval 
world  has  so  anxiously  waited  for,"  since  the  German  tleet 
withdrew  after  twenty-fom-  hours  instead  of  continuing  the 
fight  to  a  tinislu  it  remains  in  a  certain  sense  the  greatest  naval 
battle  of  history.  Says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald:  "Other  engagements  have  called  more  ships  into 
action,  and  more  vessels  have  been  h)st,  but  no  such  tremendous 
masses  of  steel,  no  such  armaments,  no  such  issues  ever  before 
have  been  joined  in  a  l)attle  on  the  water  as  were  joined  on  the 
tiu-bident  North  Sea."  In  this,  the  first  big  open  naval  battle 
of  the  war.  the  British  fleet  lost,  with  many  lesser  craft,  three 
of  its  fast  and  powerful  battle-cruisers  with  ^^rtuaUy  all  on 
board.  But,  says  the  New  York  World,  "it  can.  not  be  said  that 
British  sea-power  is  seriously  crippled  by  its  losses  in  this  battle, 
or  that  it  is  crippled  at  all."  Nevertheless,  continues  the  same 
paper,  "the  moral  advantage  is  all  with  Germany,  which  will  be 
heartened  in  the  same  degree  that  Great  Britain  is  deprest  by 
the  unexpected  results  of  this  unexpected  encounter."  But 
while  the  rejoicing  of  the  German  press  is  all  that  might  be 
expected,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  comment  of  the  English  press 
is  not  marked  by  excessive  pessimism.  Thus  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  remarks  that  "nothing  has  occurred  to  affect 
in  any  degi-ee  the  hold  which  our  naval  power  has  exercised  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  ocean-communications  of  the  world, 
and  on  that  sohd  fact  we  may  rest  our  assured  hopes  of  the 
future."  "Defeat  in  the  Jutland  engagement  must  be  ad- 
mitted," says  the  London  Daily  News,  "and  we  can  face  it  with 
greater  fortitude  for  the  knowledge  that  despite  this  unlooked- 
for  reverse  the  general  predominance  of  the  British  Navy  and 
its  power  to  play  its  vital  role  remain  unshaken  and  unim- 
paired." "There  remains,  nevertheless,  a  black  page  in  our 
naval  history  in  so  far  as  loss  of  splendid  ships  and  splendid 
lives  is  concerned,"  admits  the  London  Daily  Graphic,  and 
another  paper  points  out  that  "the  losses  in  the  aggregate 
enormously  exceed  those  of  Trafalgar." 

In  Germany,  the  correspondents  report,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  fall  of  Verdun  would  cause  greater  public  rejoicing  than 
did  the  news  of  this  naval  victory.  "From  the  Emperor  down," 
says  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York  American,  "the  feeling 
is  one  of  the  greatest  elation,  mixed  with  astonishment."  "Our 
young  Navy  showed  tremendous  intrinsic  superiority  over  the 
first  and  largest  fleet  in  the  world,"  exclaims  the  Berlin  Tages- 
zeitung;   and  in  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  we  read: 

"For  the  first  time  our  High  Sea  fleet  is  able  to  inscribe 
victory  over  the  English  fleet  in  history's  book.  We  know  now 
that  no  goal  is  unattainable  by  us.  The  crushing  import  of 
this  victory  does  not  lie  in  the  ships  that  England  lost,  but 
that  it  lost  the  victory.  Coronel,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  North  Sea  are  facts  that  shatter  British  prestige 
to  bits.  Perhaps  Great  Britain  has  now  begun  to  realize  that 
its  tradesmen  calculations  regarding  a  cheap,  economic  war 
against  a  whole  ])eople  were  false.  In  that  case  we  shall  come 
nearer  to  the  end. 

"From  full  hearts  we  cheer  our  fleet,  which  at  last  could 
harvest  what  was  sown  in  so  many  years  of  labor." 

A  powerful  impetus  to  the  jjeace-movement,  diplomats  in 
Washington  are  quoted  as  predicting,  will  be  one  result  of  this 
reverse  for  the  British  Navy.  In  a  dispatch  from  the  capital, 
we  read : 

"The  conclusions  of  official  and  diplomatic  Washington  are 
drawn  princi))ally  from  the  effect  tliey  lielieve  the  defeat  will 
have  on  the  average  Englishman. 

"Much  of  the  apparent  stubbornness  of    liritish    officials    in 


refusing  to  consider  peace-proposals  is  due,  one  diplomat  stated, 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  invinciliility  of  the  British  fleet. 

"The  defeat  of  the  British  squadron,  with  the  destruction  of 
so  many  ships,  has  stirred  the  State  Department  profoundly. 
All  officials  were  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  news, 
and  all  were  sensible  of  its  effects  as  pregnant  with  some  gi-eat 
cliange  in  the  near  future. 

"Army,  Navy,  and  State  Department  experts  are  confident 
that  a  German  naval  offense  has  begun,  and  that,  considering 
( Jerman  methods,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  where  the  next  stroke 
will  fail." 

In  view  of  naval  observers  with  whom  the  New  York  Herald's 
London  correspondent  is  in  touch — 

"The  engagement  marks  the  first  big  step  in  the  development 
of  the  German  naval  policy  enunciated  by  the  Kaiser  and  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  even  before  the  war  began.  Admitting 
freely  the  helplessness  of  the  German  fleet  if  confronted  by  the 
full  strength  of  the  British  grand  fleet,  the  Berlin  naval  directors 
said  they  would  put  their  trust  in  any  war  with  Great  Britain 
on  a  policy  of  attrition;  of  wearing  down  the  British  strength 
by  sorties  from  the  Helgoland  Bight  before  risking  a  general 
battle  of  decisive  proportions.  Twice  before  such  sorties  have 
been  undertaken,  altho  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  both  times 
disastrously  for  the  Germans.  On  the  last  occasion,  Vice- 
Admiral  Beatty,  who  thus  far  has  commanded  in  every  engage- 
ment in  the  North  Sea,  sank  the  Bluchcr  and  pursued  the  Ger- 
mans almost  within  sight  of  the  guns  of  Helgoland." 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  that  the  Churchill  party's  criti- 
cism of  British  naval  policy  will  now  be  "vehemently  renewed,'* 
and  it  quotes  Mr.  Churchill's  remark  of  last  March: 

"We  must  not  believe  that  Germany  will  be  content  to  allow 
her  fleet  to  be  impotent  and  derided  in  the  Kiel  Canal.  We 
must  assume  that  something  has  happened  in  the  German 
naval  yard  and  that  Germany  has  completed  her  program." 

Upon  which  The  Times  comments  as  follows: 

"As  to  what  was  happening  in  the  German  naval  yard,  the 
most  extraordinary  rumors  have  been  heard  in  the  last  few 
months.  One  was  that  the  big  units  of  the  German  fleet  had 
been  rearmed  with  17-inch  guns  and  with  iiowitzers  com- 
})aral)le  in  terribleness  to  the  land  howitzers  by  which  the 
fortifications  of  Liege  and  Namur  were  reduced;  whereas  no 
British  fighting-ship  mounted  anything  heavier  than  L^)-incIi 
guns,  and  only  three  were  so  hea\ily  armed  as  that.  Another 
rumor  was  that  German  chemistry  had  produced  new  smoke- 
and  gas-emitting  shells  by  which  the  enemy's  fighting-line 
could  be  broken  up,  thus  altering  battle-tactics  altogether.  In 
short,  by  contrivance  and  invention,  the  Germans  \vere  preparing 
to  overcome  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  British  fleet,  and 
would,  when  quite  ready,  sally  forth  for  tlie  mortal  combat 
staking  all  on  one  desperate  cast.  .  .  .  But  it  would  require 
superhuman  activity  in  the  German  navy-yard,  and  man\- 
sucii  l)attles  as  this  one,  to  bring  the  German  Navy  to  anything 
nearer  than  a  desperate  hope  of  matching  England's  potential 
strength  in  naval  combat." 

The  news  of  the  meeting  between  the  British  and  German 
fleets  coincided  with  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Naval  Bill  by  our 
House  of  Representatives.  The  loss  of  the  three  great  English 
battle-cruisers,  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  and  Iitrinrihle, 
some  naval  authorities  hope,  will  teach  Congress  not  to  put 
its  sole  reliance  in  ships  of  this  type,  but  to  include  battle-ships 
in  the  new  construction.  The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  one 
officer  as  saying:  "A  battle-cruiser  against  a  dreadnought  is  a 
tin  ship.  Battle-cruisers  are  important.  l>ut  tiie  main  dependence 
of  the  navy  always  has  been  and  apparentl\-  always  will  be  tlu> 
heavily  armored  vessel."  And  the  New  York  Sun  is  convinced 
that  "without  a  moment's  hesitation  (^ongress  should  authorize 
two  more  battle-ships."  Then  there  were  the  Zeppelins.  The 
New  York  Herald's  Washington  correspondent  believes  the 
reconnaissance  pi)wers  of  the  great  air-slni)s  ga\e  the  Gernums 
"the  incalculable  advantage  o  a  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
movements."  While  otlier  navies  have  developed  their  aero- 
planes and  their  dirigibles  with  tlie  greatest  energy,  "thus  far 
the  American  Navy  has  done  v«>ry  little  in  the  development  of 
its  aviation  service,  and  tiie  building  of  Zeppelins  has  hardly 
l)een  seriously  considered." 
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JAMES    J.    HILL   AND   HIS    "EMPIRE" 

THE  BRIEF  SENTENCE,  "The  Empire -Builder  is 
dead,"  which  opened  a  St.  Paul  paper's  eulogy  of  the 
first  citizen  of  that  city  and  the  whole  Northwest, 
sums  up  admirably  the  editorial  comment  of  the  nation  upon 
the  passing  of  James  J.  Hill.  He  was  even  more,  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  for  "if  he  built  an  empire  he  joined 
it  to  a  Republic;  he  enriched  the  country,"  and  "he  completed 
through  his  own  initiative  and  efforts  the  consolidation  of 
East  and  West  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Government." 
Greatness  became  this  man,  says  the  New  York  Times;  "he 
might  have  been  a  great  poet, 
a  great  painter,  a  great  \\Titer; 
but  he  was  a  great  builder  be- 
cause he  happened  in  a  building- 
time."  In  later  life,  as  the  New 
York  Sun  notes,  "  he  became 
one  of  the  country's  unofiScial 
statesmen,"  owing  not  a  little  of 
his  prestige  to  the  way  in  which 
his  essential  genius  manifested 
itself  in  speech.  And  the  papers 
have  been  quoting  his  aphoristic 
comments  on  affairs,  like  the  re- 
mark a  few  years  ago  that  the 
United  States  was  "not  suffer- 
ing from  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  from  the  cost  of  high  living," 
or  the  more  recent  prediction 
that  the  war  in  Europe  "will  end 
when  somebody  is  licked,  and 
somebody  will  have  to  be  licked 
before  it  will  end!" 

James  Jerome  Hill,  as  the 
newspaper- writers  have  been  re- 
minding us,  came  from  a  Cana- 
dian farm  and  went  to  work  in 
the  steamboat-offices  in  St.  Paul 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Since 
"transportation  was  his  medi- 
um," he  kept  at  transportation, 
first  on  the  rivers,  then  getting 
control  of  a  small  railroad  run- 
ning out  from  St.  Paul,  then  de- 
veloping this  road  into  the  Great 
Northern  system  and  extending  it  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Pacific,  building  before  there  was  a  demand,  but  making  business 
for  his  road  by  helping  to  settle  the  territory  through  which  it 
ran.  Next  came  his  control  over  the  Burlington  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  with  the  great  struggle  with  Harriman,  the 
building  of  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific,  and 
the  profitable  ventures  in  Minnesota  ore-lands.  Tho  lie  nv 
linquished  active  control  of  his  railroad  and  l)anking  interests 
some  years  ago,  his  influence  was  potent  throughout  the  Nortli- 
west  until  his  death  in  his  St.  Paul  home,  on  May  29,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight. 

Mr.  Hill's  second  son,  lx)uis  Warren  Hill,  has  taken  up  the 
burden  of  his  father's  financial  and  transportation  responsi- 
bilities, and  he  declares  he  will  try  to  walk  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  "  I'm  afraid,"  he  says,  as  quoted  in  a  Chicago  Herahl 
interview — 

"  I  shall  never  be  a  figure  on  Broadway  or  even  on  La  Salle 
Street,  but  shall  continue  to  operate  railroads  out  of  St.  Paul 
the  best  I  know  how,  and  have  the  boys  just  call  me  'Louis,' 
and  look  after  trifling  affairs  like  rolling-stock,  road-beds,  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  and  mining  conditions  along  our  rights 
of  way,  and  try  not  to  work  too  hard — say  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Inti^rnatiniial  News  Service. 

JAMES  JEROME   HILL. 

"Every  man  who  has  really  lived  h£is  had 
some  time  in  his  life,  [the  Great  Adventure 
The  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  been  mine 


CARRANZA   MENTIONS   THE   DOOR 

To  RATTLE  THE  SABER  with  one  hand  and  wave  the 
olive-branch  with  the  other  always  has  an  element  of  the 
picturesque  about  it,  and  our  observant  editors  discern 
General  Carranza  presenting  some  such  figure  as  they  read  his 
Foreign  Minister's  .5,000-word  complaint  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Mexican  writer  is  vigorous  enough  in  demanding 
the  withdrawal  of  Pershing's  army;  he  charges  our  officials  ^^^th 
bad  faith,  hints  at  hypocrisy  and  political  motives,  tries  re- 
peatedly to  show  the  inconsistency  between  our  words  and  our 
deeds,  and  emphasizes  the  gravity  and  tenseness  of  the  situation. 

But  he  refrains  from  setting  any 
time-limit,  and  the  note  of  en- 
treaty is  stronger  throughout 
than  that  of  defiance.  And  we 
read  in  the  Washington  corre- 
spondence of  the  New  York  Times 
that  Mr.  Arredono,  Carranza's 
representative  in  Washington, 
"left  the  impression  that  his 
chief  did  not  expect  the  defiant 
words  of  the  note  to  be  taken  at 
their  face  value,  when,  on  hand- 
ing the  communication  to  Acting 
Secretary  Polk,  he  gave  notice 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  an 
ultimatum,  but  as  a  continuation 
of  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  in  progress  between  the  two 
Governments."  Considering  all 
these  things,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  concludes  that  "  the 
note  must  be  regarded  as  another 
of  those  foreign  State  papers 
dictated  largely  b}^  public  opin- 
ion at  home."  To  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  it  is  a  mere  "bit 
of  bluster,"  while  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  describes  it  as  a 
"wicked  and  absurd"  letter,  "de- 
signed to  tickle  the  Mexicans' 
dislike  of  Americans,  and  so  pro- 
long their  toleration  of  Carranza 
himself  as  our  particular  foe." 
Yet  The  Sun  the  next  morning 
calls  attention  to  the  "conspicuous  adroitness  and  felicity  of 
expression"  with  which  the  Mexican  case  is  argued,  asserting 
that  the  note  "puts  our  State  Department  on  the  defensive,"  and 
therefore  "can  not  be  dismissed  as  an  essay  ffor  'home  con- 
sumption.'" So,  too,  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune  finds 
that  "the  Administration  has  good  reason  to  be  worried  over 
General  Carranza's  latest  note."  In  tlie  Mexican  metropolis 
the  publication  of  the  note  is  said  to  have  called  forth  savage 
f)ress  attacks  upon  our  Mexican  policy.  Yet.  as  the  Washington 
(correspondents  agree,  not  threats,  not  complaints,  nor  insinua- 
tions are  likely  to  influence  the  a<'tion  of  the  Administration,  and 
the  United  States  troops  will  stay  in  Mexico  as  long  as  their 
superiors  deem  their  presence  necessary. 

The  Mexican  note  of  May  22,  signed  by  (JcMieral  Aguilnr, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  opens  with  the  assertion  that,  (lie 
dispatc^h  of  the  seciond  United  States  expedition  to  Mexico  after 
the  Glenn  Springs  raid  was  "effected  again  wnthout  I  he  consent  of 
the  Mexican  Government,"  and  "gravely  endangers  the  harmony 
and  good  relations"  which  should  exist  ])etween  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. It  is  declared  that  the  Villa  raid  on  Columbus  was 
followed  by  the  suggestion  of  a  reciprocal  agreement  to  allow 
the  pursuit  of  bandits  on  either  side  of   the  boundary-.     But 
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the    United    States    Governruent,    "through    error    or    hasir.' 
"without  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  agreement   cm 
the  matter,  ordered  that  a  column  of  American  forces  should 
cross  into  Mexican  territory'  in  pursuit  of  Villa."     Then — 

"The  American  Government,  on  this  account,  made  emphatic 
declarations,  assuring  the  Mexican  Government  that  it  was 
acting  with  entire  good  faith  and  stating  that  its  only  piirpose 
in  crossing  the  frontier  was  to  pursue  and  capture  or  destroy 
the  Villa  band  that  had  assaulted  Columbus;  that  this  action 
did  not  mean  an  invasion  of  our  territory,  nor  any  intention 
to  impair  Mexican  sovereignty,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  practi(?al 
result  should  be  obtained  the  American  troops  would  withdraw." 

General  Aguilar  refers  to  the  series  of  conferences  on  the 
border  during  which  occurred  fhe  Glenn  Springs  raid.  Knowing 
the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  Government,  Generals  Scott  and 
Funston,  so  the  note  declares,  assured  General  Obregon  that  no 
more  troops  would  be  sent  into  Mexico,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  conferences  adjourned  without  reaching  any  agreement 
about  the  A\ntti,draw1al  of  t^e  original  punitive  force.  But  the 
dispatch  of  the  second  force  without  Mexican  consent  is  looked 
upon  as  "an  invasion  of  our  territory,"  and  its  withdrawal 
is  asked.  These  troops,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  left  Mexico  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  the  Carranza  note  in  Washing'ton. 

Tlie  Carranza  Government,  the  note  proceeds,  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  bandit-raids  into  the  United  States,  "inasmucli 
as  it  is  doing  everything  possible  to  prevent  them."  But  "the 
crossing  of  regular  American  troops  into  Mexican  territory, 
against  the  express  wiU  of  the  Mexican  Government,  does 
constitute  an  act  for  which  the  American  Government  is  respon- 
sible." After  noting  President  Wilson's  protestations  of  friend- 
ship for  Latin-American  countries,  and  his  disclaimer  of  any 
intention  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  or  invade  it,  the 
Amter  of  the  note  proceeds,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  expedition  into  Chihuahua  was 
simply  to  punish  Villa.     But  the  Villa  band  has  long  since  been 


dispersed,  while  the  soldiers  remain.  A  distrust  of  the  Mexican 
Government  has  been  shown  by  the  permanent  character  of  an 
expedition  made  up  of  infantry  and  artillery  as  well  as  cavalry. 
It  is  further  shown  by  the  embargo  on  arms  destined  for  the 
Constitutionalist  armies.  Moreover,  instead  of  helping  the 
pro\dsional  Government,  the  Washington  Administration  has 
hindered  it  at  one  time  by  aiding  Villa,  and  by  its  leniency 
toward  Mexican  plotters  and  American  interventionists  in  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  circumstances  "  indicate  that  the 
true  purpose  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
,  is  in  absolute  contradiction  with  the  continuous  protestations  of 
amity  of  the  American  Government  toward  Mexico." 

The  Mexican  Government,  insists  General  Aguilar,  "can  not 
wish  war  with  the  United  States,"  and  "the  Mexican  people 
and  Government  are  absolutely  sure  that  the  American  people 
do  not  want  war  with  Mexico.  There  are,  nevertheless,  strong 
America^  interests  and  strong  Mexican  interests  laboring  to 
secure  a  conflict  between  the  two  countries."  Hence,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  the  Mexican  Government  asks  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  "frankly  explain  its  true  purposes  toward 
Mexico,"  and  take  the  only  action  which  will  convince  Mexico 
of  the  sincerity  of  its  purposes,  namely,  "the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  which  are  npw  in  Mexican  territory." 

To  all  this  the  New  York  Times  replies  for  many  of  its  con- 
temporaries by  remarking  that  General  Carranza  "must  know 
that  om*  chief  desire  is  to  get  out  of  IVIexico,  and  that  when- 
ever he  exhibits  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  keep  his  eut,- 
throats  under  control,  we  shall  lose  no  time  in  withdrawing." 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  critics  of  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration like  the  New  York  Sun,  thinks  that  the  Mexican  note 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  Administration  to  "explain  why 
it  is  judged  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  an  encampment  of 
12,000  regulars,  infantry,  and  artillery  as  well  as  cavalry,  in 
Chihuahua  after  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Villistas. 
There  may  be  good  police  reasons  for  it;  then  they  should 
be  disclosed." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Despite  the  late  spring,  the  Germans  at  Verdun  are  still  hopeful  of 
an  early  fall. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Carranza  sends  another  note  on  border  troubles,  showing  that  imita- 
tion is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

About  the  only  chance  the  Democrats  have  to  get  up  a  little  excitement 
in  their  convention  is  to  start  a  rough-hoiise  over  the  Vice-Presidency. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  could  be  utilized   if  it  could 
be  mixed  with  a  large  part  of  the  O  ulf 
of  ]\le.Kico. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  little 
life  that  the  confederated  club-women 
of  the  land  have  liired  a  hall  so  big  they 
can't  hear  themselves  talk. — New  Yoric 
World. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  that 
the  fJovemment  should  take  a  firni 
and  resohite  position  in  deaUng  with 
the  nations  not  able  to  flght  us.— - 
Plainfleld  Courier-News. 

Some  of  the  warring  nations  have  put 
their  clocks  one  hour  ahead — which 
doesn't  count  much  against  the  cen- 
tury setback  given  to  civilization. — ■ 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

There  is  something  sadly  significant 
in  the  oflBcial  annovmcement  tliat  tlio 
fierman  Army's  demand  upon  Ihci 
bread-supply  of  the  Empire  is  notliiug 
like  as  great  as  it  was  a  few  months 
ago. — New  York  Telegraph. 

Constructtvely,  Secretary  Lansing 
will  be  the  actual  and  titular  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  Marcli  I, 
1917,  which  falls  on  Sunday,  leaving  a 
hiatus  of  one  day  between  the  retiring 
and  the  incoming  Presidents,  and  .J.  C. 
remarks  that  had  Bill  Bryan  but  known 
(his  fact  lie  would  have  stayed  on  the 
job  at  any  cost. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Pui^Y  FOOTERS 
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The  dove  of  peace  has  been  pigeonholed. —  Washington  Star. 

Some   old-time  American  schoolboy  must  have  advised  the  Austrians 
that  "over  the  Alps  lies  Italy." — Seattle  Times. 

The  new  German  food-dictator  will  have,  we  presume,  absolute  control 
over  tlie  Prussian  Diet. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  Austrian  Army  will  never  march  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Venice. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Now.  if  Hcrustorfr  will  only  is.sue  orders  to  have  teamsters  keep  off  the 
car-tracks,  he    will    do    another  kind- 
ness to   our   domestic   convenience. — 
Chicago  Post. 

.Iames  Bryce  writes  very  learnedly 
on  ".Vmerica's  Traditional  Isolation." 
liut  wliat  we  need  is  some  actual  i.solur 
lion  down  along  the  border. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

The  day  will  come  when  a  man  who 
wastes  so  much  early  daylight  will  be 
on  a  par  with  the  one  who  leaves  the 
gas  biu'tiing  when  he  goes  awa.\'  on  a 
month's  vacation. — Chicago  Herald. 

Something  of  the  nature  of  carryiiyt 
coals  to  Newcastle  attaclu's  to  the. 
action  of  the  I'nitod  State's  (Jovern- 
inent  in  conferring  American  citizen- 
sliip  on  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

Pt:nHAi's  if  Greats  Britain  wishes  to 
))unish  Ireland  and  hit  the  Kaiser  a 
mighty  crack  at.  the  same  time,  she  will 
laivc  the  advice  of  the  Wichita  Eaglr 
and  turn  tlie  Emerald  l.sle  over  to  Ger- 
many for  a  colony. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Those  American  aviators  who  are 
flgliting  so  gallantly  and  lirilliantly  for 
l-'raiice  slioc.'d  be  sent  marked  txipies  of 
our  daily  papers  setting  forth  the  ex- 
trcMue  need  for  army  a\iators  on  tin- 
Mexican  border. — NashciUc  Southern 
Lumberman. 


THE  GREAT  PLUNGE. 
— Darling  in  the  Dt«  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
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ONE   OF  BERLIN'S   BREAD-MARKETS. 

NOT  LACK   OF  SUPPLIES,   BUT  RATHER  FAULTY   DISTRIBUTION,   IS  ONE  GERMAN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOOD-TROUBLE^^ 


GERMANY'S   FOOD-DICTATOR 


THE  LOGICAL  SOLUTION  of  the  food-crisis  in  the 
most  highly  socialized  country  in  the  world  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  War-Food  Department.  Its 
head,  Tortilowitz  von  Batocki,  is  armed  with  the  powers  of  a 
veritable  dictator,  and  he  has  commandeered  in  the  name  of 
the  State  every  ounce  of  food  in  Germany,  so  that  in  future  the 
people  of  the  Fatherland — as  in  some  Socialistic  Utopia — will 
receive  their  food  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

This  departure  is  viewed  by  the  German  press  with  a  sort  of 
sad  optimism,  and  all  the  editors  agree  that,  while  anything 
in  the  shape  of  starvation  is  out  of  the  question,  there  are  some 
imcomfortable  months  to  be  faced  before  the  1916  harvest  is 
gathered.  The  official  Norddeutsche  Allgcmeine  Zeitung,  how- 
ever, reassuringly  says: 

"The  adequate  nourishment  of  our  population  is  fully  assured, 
and  will  not  be  rendered  doubtful  by  any  blockade-regulations  of 
enemy  States,  no  matter  how  unscrupulous  they  may  be  and  no 
matter  how  long  the  war  may  last 

"However,  the  short  harvest  of  1915,  together  with  reduced 
imports,  has  resulted  in  a  food-scarcity  in  some  directions 
which  makes  itself  acutely  felt,  and  efforts  to  better  conditions 
have  been  hindered  by  the  fact  that  each  Federal  State  has 
been  able  to  make  independent  regulations.  This  will  now  be 
corrected  by  a  centralization  of  power." 

Satisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  the  dictator  is  thus 
exprest  by  the  Berliner  Tageblall: 

"The  War-Food  Department  has  at  last  been  made  possible. 
It  can  improve  present  conditions,  but  how  much  it  can  ac- 
compHsh  time  alone  will  show.  To  be  sure  it  will  not  be  able  to 
correct  overnight  all  the  mistakes  of  omission  and  commission 
made  in  the  past,  nor  need  one  expect  that  after  these  lean  months 
a  superfluity  will  follow.  But  what  the  people  practically 
unanimously  demand  is  an  equal  distribution  of  the  foodstuffs 
on  hand  at  reasonable  prices." 

From  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  we  learn  in  some  detail  where 
the  shortages  exist.     It  tells  us — 

"It  is  no  longer  any  secret  that  (tertain  supplies  are  short,  not 
so  much  as  a  result  of  the  friendly  efforts  of  our  enemies,  but  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  poor  harvest.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  bread.  We  have  saved  enough  here  by  economic 
administration  to  reach  the  new  harvest.  We  shall  even  be  abl<^ 
to  increase  the  ration  for  manual  laborers.     We  shall  also  come 


through  with  potatoes,  even  tho  with  scant  rations  until  the 
early  crop.  But  our  meat-  and  fat-supplies,  as  is  well  known, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  last  animal  census  showed  onl\' 
slightly  over  13,000,000  swine;  but  since  the  number  of  pigs 
is  large,  we  may  expect  in  a  year  or  more  to  make  up  in  some 
degree  what  is  lacking.  The  number  of  meat-catlle  had  de- 
creased less  than  was  supposed,  but  what  we  lack  is  cattle  fit 
for  butchering.  The  older  animals  are  consumed,  aad  the  Arjny's 
meat-requirements  are  so  mighty  that  even  animals  imfit  for 
slaughtering  must  be  taken." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Germany  from  within,  optimistic  and 
determined;  but  from  without  the  Empire,  just  at  the  tlu-eshold, 
comes  a  depressing  story  of  conditions  in  the  Fatherland.  The 
Ribe  Sliflslidende,  a  paper  published  just  across  the  Danish 
frontier,  prints  the  following: 

"In  spite  of  German  organizing  genius  with  regard  to  sup- 
plies, it  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  impossible  to  keep  things 
going  tin  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  think  that  the  war  can 
not  survive  its  second  birthday. 

"Six  weeks  ago  soldiers'  rations  began  to  be  cut  down.  Meat 
is  now  becoming  an  exceedingly  rare  commodity  among  the 
troops,  only  small  pieces  being  doled  out  now  and  again.  Bread- 
rations  are  also  insufficient,  being  only  three-ciuarters  of  a  pouu'f 
daily,  while  the  former  privilege  of  buying  half  a  loaf  weekl>' 
has  recently  been  abolished.  Hot  meals  now^  consist,  mainl\- 
of  boiled  horse-beans,  rice  soup,  and  A'ermicelli  soup,  with  an 
occasional  bit  of  salt  fish  in  the  soup,  and  the  privilege  of  parcels 
of  food  from  home  has  lately  been  prohibited,  apparently  to 
prevent  civilians  from  suffering.  Soldiers  on  leave  invariably 
have  the  appearance  of  being  physically  weakened  by  havnng 
had  insufficient  food." 

While  food  is  short,  there  is  no  lack  of  supplies  as  far  as 
munitions  of  war  are  concerned,  says  the  Stiflslidnidc,  and  it 
adds  that  "in  (contrast  with  the  shortage  of  food  it  is  almost 
incredible  what  an  abundance  of  ammunition,  arms,  etc.,  is 
everywhere  evident."  Byway  of  retort  to  outside  discussions 
of  Germany's  economic  situation,  Mr.  Georg  Bcrnhard  \\Tites  in 
the  Vossischc  Zeilung: 

"Abroad,  an  attempt  is  lieing  inad(>  to  derive  from  articles 
appearing  in  the  G<Tmaii  pap(M-s  the  hope  of  an  early  collaps(> 
of  Germany.  Consolation  is  offt>red  for  the  failures  of  the 
Quadruph^  Entente  in  the  military  field,  in  the  form  of  a  refieo 
tion  that  the  scarcity  of  foodstuffs  in  (Jermany  would  ultimately 
paralyze  the  will   to  tight,  and  that  hunger  would   ultimately 
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compel  us  to  ac'cei>t  a  rottou  peace.  But  this  hope  is  only  based 
on  illusion  and  desire;  it  is  based  on  splendid — but  never  ^\Titteu 
-  leading  articles,  wliieh  the  p'reneh  and  the  English  would  dear- 
ly wish  to  see  in  our  papers.  For  the  discussion  on  the  food- 
question  has  turned  hitherto  in  Ciermany  not  on  the  quantity 
ol"  our  stocks,  but  on  the  organization  of  their  distribution." 

Mr.  Beruhard  does  not  claim,  however,  that  Germany  has 
everything  in  plenty,  for  "it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
British  blockade  and  the  never-ceasing  pressure  of  England 
ujwn  the  neutrals  Im^e  not  been  without  effect  on  our  supplies," 
Aet  he  avers  that — 

"In  spite  of  everything  we  have  enough  to  be  able  to  hold 
out.  ...  It  may  be  asserted  that  no  industrial  country  in 
pjurope  is  able  to  pro^'ide  itseU'  with  corn  and  cattle  even  nearly 
so  well  as  0(>nnany.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  sup- 
l)lenientary  jH-oduction  and  the  distribution  of  the  availabU- 
stocks  have  been  organized  so  opportunely,  so  completely,  and 
by  such  appropriate  methods  as  would  have  been  desirable." 


TURKISH    CHUCKLING 

NOISE  AXD  SILENCE,  in  a  judicious  combination, 
are  now  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Turkish  press. 
The  surrender  of  Kut-el-Amara  has,  naturally  enough, 
been  received  Avith  paeans  of  joy,  but  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  in  Eastern  Asia  Minor  is  marked  by  a  silence  so  deep 
that  it  can  almost  be  felt.  Every  reverse  sustained  by  the 
Allies  is  played  up  as  a  great  victory  for  the  Central  Powers, 
and  when  these  are  lacking  the  Stamboul  papers  devote  columns 
to  chuckling  over  the  apparent  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  councils 
of. the  AlUes.  For  example,  the  Constantinople  Taniiie  discusses 
the  recent  conferences  of  the  political  and  military  leaders  of  the 
Entente  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  London,  and  remarks: 

"It  must  be  confest  that  in  the  nice  amenities  proper  among 
allies  our  enemies  hold  unrivaled  precedence.  Any  one  who 
has  watched  certain  recent  occurrences  can  not  help  seeing  this. 
Great  matters  occupy  the  attention  of  our  enemies.  Great 
battles  around  Verdun  strain  the  resources  of  the  French. 
Over  England,  in  place  of  hail  and  rain,  frightful  bombs  are 
falling  from  the  sky,  and  every  day  thousands  of  tons  of  ship- 
cargoes  are  buried  in  the  waves  of  the  seas. 

"But  they  put  all  these  things  aside  and  make  journeys  of 
thousands  of  kilometers  just  to  visit  each  other.     We  will  not 


tax  our  memory  to  recall  how  and  where  this  chain  of  visits 
began.  But  for  a  month  and  a  half  the  capacity  of  the  French 
railways  has  been  heavily  taxed  to  carry  back  and  forth  the 
civU  and  military  leaders  of  the  Entente  from  capital  to  capital: 
from  Paris  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  London,  from  London  to 
Paris,  from  Paris  to  London,  from  London  to  Rome — from  where 
else  to  where  else;  who  knows? — a  continuous  and  endless  round 
of  visits.  First  we  asked  the  meaning  of  the  Paris-Rome  visits. 
It  seems  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  Latin  nations 
must  meet  in  Rome  in  order  to  quiet  the  dangerous  excitement 
of  the  Italian  people. 

"In  aU  these  conferences  what  brilliant  oratory,  what  demon- 
strations of  friendship,  what  attempts  at  consolation  over  their 
grievous  losses  must  have  found  place !  Who  can  tell  how  many 
books  are  filled  with  the  words  spoken  at  these  many  and  pro- 
tracted conferences  of  great  men?  For  when  one  conference 
was  ended  there  arose  straightway  the  necessitj-  for  another, 
and  so  on.  If  the  Czar's  representatives  could  not  make  the 
long  journey  to  meet  in  these  conferences,  the  English  and 
French  and  Italians  could  go  back  and  forth  and  talk  and 
condole  all  they  desired. 

"As  for  us,  we  think  all  this  demonstration  of  affection  idle. 
What  result  has  it?  What  is  done?  Are  they  expecting  to 
conquer  us  bj'^  such  demonstrations?  Or  may  we  not  rather 
infer  a  veiled  confession  of  their  own  defeat?" 

French  literature  and  civilization  were  in  high  favor  in  Con- 
stantinople before  the  war,  and  some  Turks  may  have  felt  a 
pang  of  regret  at  drawing  the  sword  against  France.  Now, 
lioweAcr,  that  feeling  has  changed,  or  else  the  Turkish  papers 
are  being  AATitten  imder  German  supervision,  for  we  read  in 
the  Tanine: 

"If  the  leading  men  of  France  had  foreseen  the  harm  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  Tin-key's  friendship  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
present  war  in  Europe  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  even  its 
immediate  predecessor  and  cause — the  Balkan  War — would 
have  been  averted.  But  all  this  is  now  past.  This  war  has 
opened  a  chasm  between  Turkey  and  France  which  can  never 
be  fiUed,  and  for  this  we  have  small  regret.  Turkey  and 
France  will  remain  enemies  when  the  war  is  ended.  For  we  now 
know  that  the  ideas  we  have  had  concerning  P"'rench  civilization 
were  wi'ong.  We  now  see  that  French  civilization  is  destitute 
of  vigor,  sincerity,  and  justice,  that  it  is  noisy  and  assuming 
but  inefficient,  that  on  such  a  ci\ilization  a  nation  can  not 
build  its  hopes  for  a  prosperous  future.  We  have  learned 
this  in  the  progress  of  the  present  war,  and  any  hope  the  J"^'ench 
may  cherish  of  a  renewal  of  friendship  with  us  is  vain.  We 
shall  remain  enemies." 


OjiiyHfe'litcd  by  tlic  liitumational  Film  SciMcc. 


A  MEAT-MARKET  IN  BERLIN. 
Food  ordinances  allow  each  inlial)ltaat  ono-half  pound  of  meat  or  f.it.  w»>ck1y. 
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JAPAN   STICKS   TO   BRITAIN 

A  FASCINATING  UPSHOT  of  the  war  will  be  the  new 
relations  of  the  now  belligerent  Powers  of  Europe  with 
-  that  rising  nation  of  the  Orient,  Japan.  The  rumor 
is  in  the  air  that  Japan  may  shake  hands  with  Germany  after 
the  war.  The  Czar  has  already  become  the  Mikado's  ally,  in 
reality  if  not  in  name,  while  the  complaint  of  certain  Tokyo 
editors  with  regard  to  England's  attitude  toward  Japan  has 
been  loud  enough  to  make  our  editorial  observers  think  that 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  may  terminate  with  the  war. 
The  rift  in  the  lute  has  been  made  all  the  greater  by  the  anti- 
Japanese  attitude  of  the  Britishers  in  Cliina,  more  or  less  a])- 
parent  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  as  well  as  by  the  search 
of  Japanese  merchant -vessels  by  a  British  war-ship  and  the 
seizTire  of  Hindus  traveling  on  such  vessels.-  This  last-mentioned 
incident  occurred  in  Chinese  waters  in  the  middle  of  March 
and  elicited  from  the  Japanese  press  vigorous  protests  against 
Avhat  they  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  practise  indefensible  in  the 
light  of  international  law. 

Apparently  startled  by  such  an  exhibition  of  discontent 
toward  Great  Britain,  Premier  Count  Okuma  has  issued  a  state- 
ment that  "the  Anglo-,Iapanese  alliance  is  to-day  just  as  strong 
as  it  has  ever  been."     He  .says: 

"It  is  true  that  recently  a  small  section  of  the  Japanese  press 
has  taken  a  stand  that  might  be  regarded  as  anti-British.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  such  newspapers  be  rigorously 
dealt  ■with,  but  I  regard  the  muzzling  of  the  press  as  a  dangerous 
thing.  The  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  principle  to 
which  I  have  always  adhered.  If  any  one  takes  a  broad  view 
of  the  situation  he  can  not  fail  to  see  that  the  so-called  anti- 
British  sentiment  is  confined  to  an  extremely  limited  circle, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  press 
of  this  country  are  extremely  friendly  to  England  and  the 
Allies.  There  are  dissenters  in  all  countries.  They  are  always 
active  in  internal  politics,  making  diplomatic  affairs  a  weapon 
with  which  to  attack  the  Government." 

Baron  Ishii,  the  Foreign  Minister,  joins  Count  Okuma  by 
saj-ing: 

"In  normal  times,  arguments  and  discussions  over  the  terms 
of  international  treaties  are  not  only  permissible,  but  desirable. 
With  the  world  at  war,  and  with  oiu*  friends  and  allies  engaged 
in  a  deadly  struggle  against  a  relentless  enemy,  the  present  is 
not  the  time  for  such  discussions.  We  realize  the  advantages 
accruing  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  alliance,  but 
Japan  is  boimd  to  England  not  only  by  the  ties  of  the  treaty, 
but  by  the  closer  bonds  of  mutual  friendship  and  of  mutual 
gratitude." 

Meanwhile  we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Chn-gai- 
shogio,  an  influential  trade-journal  of  Tokyo,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  really  approached  .Downing  Street  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  revision  of  certain  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  alliance. 
The  Mikado's  Government  as  well  as  the  British  Embassy  at 
Tokyo  has,  of  course,  categorically  denied  this  report.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  to  learn  from  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi 
what  advantages  Japan  wants  to  obtain  in  the  event  of  the 
revision  of  the  treaty.  Stated  briefly,  this  journal  wants  the 
following  tlu-ee  provisions  embodied  in  the  revised  treaty 
of  alliance: 

1.  Equal  treatment  for  Japanese  immigrants  in  the  British 
colonies. 

2.  Recognition  by  England  of  Japan's  predominating  posi- 
tion in  China. 

'.\.  Japan's  freedom  from  any  military  participation  in  crush- 
ing possible  revolts  in  India. 

The  Yorodzu  echoes  the  sentiment  of  the  Nichi-uichi  when 
it  says  that  the  treaty  of  alliant^e  must  be  remodeled  so  as  to 
guarantee  the  fair  treatment  of  the  Japanese  in  British  colonies. 
This  Tokyo  journal,  however,  does  not  think  that  Japan  should, 


at  this  particular  moment  when  England's  hands  are  full,  press 
such  a  demand  or  any  proposal  looking  toward  the  revision  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance.  This  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Yorodzu  is  remarkable  in  Aiew  of  the  \iolent  attack  which 
it  directed  against  England  only  a  short  time  ago.  The  Yorodzu, 
now  writes: 

"We  must  be  grateful  to  England  for  all  that  she  has  done 
for  us,  and  especially  for  her  assistance  in  onr  Titanic  -^truggl*' 


JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  GERMANY'S  POSITION. 

—  Yorodzu  Chnho  (Tokyo). 

with  Russia.  This  is  not  a  proper  time  to  advance  any  proposi- 
tion demanding  greater  freedom  for  our  activities  in  China.  If 
the  alliance  treaty  really  calls  for  revision  the  negotiation  must 
be  begun  after  the  end  of  the  war." 

The  Tokyo  Jiji-sfmnpo,  which  undoubtedly  represents  the 
sentiment  of  the  conservative  classes,  deeply  deplores  the  anti- 
British  utterances  indulged  in  by  some  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  declares  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  nation  is  for 
the.  alliance."  According  to  this  journal  Mr.  T.  Tokonami, 
ex-director-general  of  the  Government  Railways,  represents 
the  general  opinion  of  the  opposition  party,  the  Sei-yu-kai, 
when  he  says: 

"I  have  been  a  severe  critic  of  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie  present 
Cabinet,  but  the  Anglo-.lapanese  alliance  is  not  a  policy  of  the 
present  Cabinet  alone — it  is  a  policy  of  the  whole  nation.  This 
means  that  I  am  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  alliance.  .  .  .  The 
so-called  anti-British  agitation  represents  a  \ery  snuill  minority, 
and  enjoys  no  sympathy  from  the  intelligent  classes.  Some  of 
these  agitators  contend  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  has 
become  unnecessary  by  rea.son  of  th(^  raitiyrochcmciil  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  To  my  mind,  however,  our  present  cordial 
relations  with  liussia  are  a  result  of  the  Anglo-.lapanese  allian<'e. 
It  is  mainly  due  to  England's  improved  relations  with  Russia 
that  our  virtual  alliance  with  Ru.ssia  has  been  made  possible." 

The  Jiji  agi'ees  with  the  above  s  atement,  saying  that  "if 
Japan  and  Ilussia  were  ev«>r  to  become  allies,  it  would  be  with 
the  express  consent  of  Great  Britain." 
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IRELAND    SEEN   FROM   GERMANY 


INTENSE  SYMPATHY  for  the  Irish  revolt,  and  many 
pointed  shafts  aimed  at  England,  the  s^lf-profest  "protector 
of  the  smaller  nations,"  are  found  in  the  German  press,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  papers  seize  the  ehant-e  to  empliasize  by  contrast 
the  unanimity  shown  during  the  war  by  the  divergent  nationali- 
ties which  constitute  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchj\  In  this 
connection  they  point  out  that  the  smaller  nations,  under  the 
rule  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  who  were  represented  by  the  Allies 
as  burning  to  shake  off  "the  yoke  of  the  Hapsburgs,"  have 
remained  lirmly  loyal,  and  it  is  one  of  the  Allies  that  is  troubled 
l)y  a  domestic  rising.  This  point  is  made  at  some  length  by 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  says: 

"When  the  war  began  England  talked  with  an  air  of  superior- 
ity about  the  ramshackle  Hapsburg  Empire,  from  which  its  races 
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THE  BAEBEU  OF  BAGDAD   LOVES  HIS  WORK. 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 

were  alleged  to  be  thirsting  to  break  away.  Well,  the  Haps- 
burg Empire  stands  firmer  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  the 
Russians,  Servians,  and  Italians,  and  none  of  the  races  have 
broken  away,  tho  Russia  was  knocking  at  the  door.  But  haughty 
England  has  lived  to  see  how  its  oldest  colony  has  begun  a 
struggle  for  independence  at  a  time  when  England  seeks  to 
blockade  the  seas  more  ruthlessly  than  ever.  There  is  the  judg- 
ment of  history  in  tliis  incident.  She  may  overcome  this  crisis 
by  means  of  blood,  iron,  and  rope,  but  her  charges  against 
Germany  and  her  allies  and  her  self-praise  as  the  protector  of 
opprest  nations  have  been  proved  by  the  Irish  revolt  to  be  a 
lie.  .  .  .  The  neutrals  who  have  been  dragooned  and  maltreated 
by  England,  and  who  have  hitherto  yielded  to  all  her  acts  of 
violence,  will  not  fail  to  overhear  the  thunder  of  the  Irish  revolt." 

The  Frankfort  organ  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  that  Germany 
had  no  direct  influence  upon  the  Irish  rising,  and  it  thus  replies 
to  insinuations  made  by  almost  aU  the  London  papers: 

"Of  course,  there  is  no  lack  in  the  English  press  of  hints  and 
open  assertions  that  Germany  is  tho  instigator  of  the  Irish 
Revolution.  Such  things  were  said  even  before  the  war.  This 
much  is  true — that  there  is  in  Germany  the  most  lively  sym- 
patliy  with  this  ill-treat(>d,  plundered,  down-trodden,  and  de- 
spairing people.  If  the  Irish  succeed  in  winning  in<lepen<lence, 
Germany  assuredly  will  not  grudge  it  them,  and  our  best  wishes 
go  with  the  arms  of  the  Irish  fighters  for  freedom.     Beyond  this 


it  is  difficult  for  Germany  to  do  anything  for  the  brave  people 
which  is  trying  to  shake  off  its  oppressors." 

The  Vitnina  Reichspost,  the  organ  of  the  Austrian  clerical 
party,  remarks: 

"No  other  belligerent  State  has,  hke  England,  experienced 
bloody  rebellions — England,  the  instigator  of  the  war  for  the 
benefit  of  small  nations;  England,  who  celebrated  even  Italy's 
breach  of  loyalty  as  an  act  performed  against  her  oppressors. 
Now  the  people  whom  England  oppresses  are  making  them- 
selves heard,  and  blood  is  proclaiming  in  the  streets  of  Dubhn 
England's  crime  against  a  people  driven  to  desperation." 

Taking  the  view  that  the  revolution  is  by  no  means  over  and 
is  bound  to  break  out  again,  the  Berliner  Tageblail  says: 

"Supposing  law  and  order  are  externally  restored  with  the 
help  of  powder  and  lead,  what  will  be  the  political  gain? 
Nothing  at  all.  The  people  of  Ireland  know  now  that  the 
reahzation  of  Irish  self-government,  even  in  the  restricted  form 
suggested  by  the  Liberal  Home  Rule  Bill,  has  become  a  Utopia. 
The  Liberal  era  is  dead,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  also  dead. 
What  we  may  expect  in  the  future  is  a  Curzon-Carson  Cabinet. 
Its  program  would  include,  roughly  speaking,  the  solution  of 
the  Irish  problem  by  machine  guns.  .  .  .  This  means  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  front  to  the  many  others  on  which  England,  accord- 
ing to  its  leaders,  is  fighting  for  freedom — happily  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world,  without  success." 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  which 
thinks  that  the  troops  deflected  to  restore  order  in  Ireland  will 
weaken  the  Allied  line  on  the  Western  front: 

"The  revolt  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  is  at  any  rate  no  child's  play. 
The  uproar  which  the  affair  has  caused  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  whole  EngUsh  nation,  as  weU  as  the  placing  of 
iDubhn  under  martial  law,  shows  best  how  painful  and  exas- 
perating the  event  is  found.  Even  if  the  Enghsh  Government, 
according  to  its  natm-aUy  roseate  news,  remains  master  of  the 
situation,  it  wiU  nevertheless  be  necessary  to  keep  troops  in  the 
country  to  prevent  an  extension  or  revival  of  the  rebellion. 
That  may  well  prove  a  grievous  interference  with  England's 
conduct  of  the  war." 


MORE  "ABUSE"  OF  PRISONERS— The  charges  against 
Germany  for  inhuman  treatment  of  English  prisoners,  which 
were  recorded  in  these  pages  for  May  20,  are  now  counter- 
balanced by  complaints  about  the  handling  of  German  prisoners 
in  France  and  of  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  in  Russia.  Dis- 
patches relate  that,  according  to  a  report  of  the  American  Embassj^ 
at  Petrograd,  17,000  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  out  of  about 
80,000  confined  in  the  camp  at  Orenburg,  East  Russia,  have 
died  for  lack  of  sanitary  measures,  or  because  of  bad  food  and 
exposure.  The  official  Norddeutsche  AUcemcine  Zeitung  informs 
us  also  that  German  prisoners  who  have  been  exchanged  com- 
plain on  their  return  from  France  of  abuse  by  fanatical  mobs 
and  of  the  arbitrary  beha^aor  of  the  French  commanders  of 
prison-camps.  We  are  told  that  virtually  all  the  prisoners 
returned  in  rags,  and  it  is  said  that  clothing  sent  from  Germany 
was  withheld  from  them.  Special  complaints  are  lodged  against 
tlie  prison  commanders  who  put  the  wounded  to  hard  labor, 
and  protests  are  made  regarding  the  kind  of  work  exacted  of 
professors,  lawyers,  artists,  and  clergymen,  such  as  unloading 
ships  and  repairing  roads,  canals,  and  railroad-tracks.  Some- 
thing of  both  sides  is  given  in  this  para;.;raph  from  the  Nord- 
deutsche Allgemcine  Zeitung: 

"The  French  Government  when  asked  to  change  these 
arrangements  replied  that  it  was  impossible  because  of  French 
democratic  ideas.  The  French  Government  also  declined 
to  transfer  war-prisoners  from  the  unhealthful  North-African 
climate.  Apparently  in  answer  to  the  German  request,  French 
newspapers  now  publish  the  news  that  captured  French  ha\e  been 
employed  in  the  l^ussian  swamps.  It  is  semiotticially  stated 
here  that  this  report  is  untrue.  Frenchmen  employed  in  the 
occupied  jKirts  of  Russia  are  in  a  wnuAx  b«>tter  ])osition  than  are 
tlie  Germans,  who  must  spend  a  second  summer  in  the  hot. 
unhealthful  North-African  climate,  and  who  ai'o  forced  to  hard 
labor  under  miserable  conditions." 


MEDICINE:    A  PROFESSION   OR  A  TRADE? 


DOES  A  PHYSICIAN  practise  for  the  good  of  mankind 
or  for  the  money  that  there  is  in  it?  If  the  former,  he 
is  practising  a  profession;  if  the  latter,  onlj'  phnng  a 
trade.  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  who  makes  this  distinction,  is  alarmed 
at  the  pre^'aIence  of  the  mere  money-making  spirit  among  his 
medical  and  surgical  contemporaries.  He  believes  that  it  wiU 
end  in  the  abolition  of  the  fee  and  the  tm-ning  of  medicine  into 
a  salaried  occupation.  This  has  happened  with  university 
professors,  who  no  longer  collect  fees  froni  their  pupils,  but 
work  for  salaries.  Had  the  fee-system  continued  with  them,  we 
might  now  see  the  professor  of  geology  charging  the  millionah-e's 
son  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  course  of  lessons,  as  the  surgeon 
now  charges  him  for  excising  his  appendix.  Dr.  Cabot  reminds 
xis  that  medicine  is  now  practised  by  groups  of  specialists  instead 
of  by  individuals,  and  that  this  makes  for  efficiency,  but  also 
for  overcharging  and  commercialism  generally.  He  is  quoted 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Indianapolis  Medical  Joiirnal, 
where  we  read,  in  substance: 

"Medicine  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  and,  indeed,  this  is  a  distinction  of  which  we  are 
particularly  proud.  But  the  tendency  of  a  profession  to  degener- 
ate into  a  trade  is  ever  present  and  is  a  danger  from  which  more 
than  one  learned  pi'ofession  has  been  unable  to  escape.  If 
medicine  is  to  avoid  the  downfall  which  has  overtaken  the  law, 
it  ^\iU  be  because  we  are  more  conscious  of  the  dangers  or  more 
alert  to  check  at  the  beginning  undesirable  developments. 

"The  'big  men'  of  twenty  years  ago  had,  without  exception, 
gone  through  the  school  of  general  practise  and  had  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  eminence  by  sheer  force  of  character,  being  largely 
without  the  assistance  of  the  laboratory  and  having  fewer 
instruments  of  precision  than  we  possess.  They  had  trained 
their  faculties  of  observation  in  the  hard  school  of  experience 
and  had  come  to  rely  far  more  than  we  do  to-day  upon  their 
individual  judgment,  unsupported  by  clearly  demonstrable 
fact.  They  were  more  astute  judges  of  men,  with  a  larger 
comprehension  of  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
and  with  a  wider  sympathy.  They  were  characterized  by  a 
certain  boldness  less  seen  to-day,  and  bred  of  the  necessity  of 
staking  their  reputations  upon  much  less  certain  evidence. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  been  broader-minded  and  rather 
more  in  touch  with  affairs  other  than  those  of  medicine.  Their 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  medicine  I  believe  to  have  been  more 
profound. 

"Since  that  time  enormous  advance  has  been  made  in  every 
field  of  science  as  related  to  medicine.  What  we  may  broadly 
call  'the  laboratory,'  covering  the  fields  of  chemistry,  bacteriol- 
ogy, pathology,  and  physics,  has  broadened  the  scope  and 
increased  the  accuracy  of  medical  diagnosis.  Instead  of  being 
required  to  weigh  probabilities,  we  are  to-day  able  to  assert  facts. 
Judgments  of  character  have  given  place  to  assortments  of  data. 

' ' '  Group  medicine '  means  diminished  personal  relation  with 
the  patient,  less  comprehension  of  character  and  personality, 
increasing  probabihty  of  impersonality  in  the  relation;  in  a 
word,  the  group  tends  to  become  a  machine.  Should  this  occur, 
the  individual  becomes  a  cog.  Fxu-thermore,  the  development 
of  group  medicine,  with  the  increasing  subdivision  of  medicine, 
has  enormously  increased  its  expense.  Such  groups  require 
vastly  more  income  than  did  the  general  practitioner  whose 
place  they  have  taken.  It  is  this  increase  in  the  expense  of 
medical  practise  which  has  fostered  the  growth  of  scandalous 
advertising,  fee-splitting,  and  the  exploitation  of  patients 
for  money. 

"We  shall  do  well  to  recognize  that  this  development  seriously 
threatens  the  professional  character  of  medicine,  and  that  unless 
it  be  carefully  safeguarded  the  professional  character  wiU  be 
lost.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  group 
musir  take  the  place  of  the  individiial,  and  that  the  possibility 
that  medicine  will  be  converted  into  a  trade  can  be  avoided  by 
clear  recognition  of  the  danger." 


In  its  most  finished  form,  Dr.  Cabot  tells  us,  the  medical 
group  is  represented  by  a  hospital  with  medical  and  surgical 
chiefs,  chiefs  of  special  departments,  and  under  each  the  neces- 
sary subordinates,  but  this  development  has  been  reached  by  a 
comparatively  small  number.  In  a  less  obvious  form,  however, 
the  principle  is  \\nde-spread.  Almost  every  surgeon  of  large 
practise  is  the  head  of  a  gi'oup.  Each  has  an  aurist,  an  oculist, 
an  orthopedist,  a  dentist,  a  roentgenologist,  a  chemist,  a  patholo- 
gist, a  serologist,  who  examines  liis  patient  and  on  whose  collec- 
tive opinions  his  own  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  must 
rest.  Each  physician  is  a  part  of  some  more  or  less  informal 
group,  tho  the  cohesion  may  be  so  loose  as  to  obscure  the  fact. 
This  tendency  to  grouping  is  becoming  more  marked  and  the 
groups  more  formal.     He  goes  on: 

' '  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  method 
of  'group  medicine'  in  arriving  at  an  accurate  diagnosis,  and 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  of  the  necessity  of  such  group- 
ing in  the  successful  development  of  scientific  medicine. 

"More  and  more  the  heads  of  these  groups  will  become  ex- 
perts like  any  other  business  expert,  and  likely  to  hold  a  similar 
position  in  the  community.  The  'big  men'  in  medicine  will  be 
more  like  the  big  men  in  business.  They  will  cease  to  be  the 
guide,  counselor,  or  friend  of  the  individual,  but  may  perhaps 
become  the  guide,  counselor,  and  friend  of  the  community. 
The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  providing  a  proper  income  for  the 
support  of  these  medical  gi'oups.  At  the  moment  it  is  being 
provided  by  a  competition  which  has  many  dangerous  possi- 
bilities. If  medicine  is  to  remain  a  profession  this  competition 
for  money  must  cease. 

"Now,  if  we  are  to  remove  from  the  field  of  medicine  this 
undesirable  kind  of  competition,  then  all  practitioners  of  medicine 
must  be  paid  salaries,  and  the  amounts  of  these  salaries  must 
be  determined  by  persons  ha\'1ng  no  personal  interest  at  stake. 
This  means,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  that  we  have  a  choice 
between  the  taking  over  of  medical  practise  by  the  State  or 
the  management  of  medical  practise-  from  institutions  or  hos- 
pitals as  a  center.  Personally,  I  can  not  construct  any  theory 
of  State  medicine  in  a  democracy  which  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  hkely  to  ruin  not  only  the  democracy,  but  medicine.  I 
therefore  look  forward  to  the  development  of  group  medicine 
with  the  hospital  as  its  center,  such  hospital  to  be  under 
the  management  of  trustees,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
take  their  duties  much  more  seriously  than  do  those  trustees 
of  to-day. 

"We  could  undoubtedly  permit  the  development  of  the 
individuals  along  the  lines  best  suited  to  then*  peculiar  capacity 
and  get  from  each  what  he  is  best  able  to  give.  We  should 
avoid  the  scandals  of  inhuman  charges  and  of  indecent 
exploitation  of  suffering  humanity  by  the  sharks  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  we  might  well  avoid  the  tragedy  by  Avhich  the 
impecunious  young  doctor  must  select  general  practise, 
for  which  he  is  ill  equipped,  because  he  can  not  afford  to 
devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  pure  science,  for  which  he 
was  best  fitted. 

"I  can  not  leave  this  subject  without  admitting  that  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  undoubted  defects  of  the  system  which  I  have 
just  described.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  overlook  the  danger 
that  we  may  come  to  regard  efficiency  as  a  god,  that  we  forget 
that  the  indi\adual  is  a  patient  and  think  of  him  only  as  an 
instance  of  disease.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  danger  of  losing 
that  broad  culture  which  was  developed  in  the  physicians  of 
the  last  generation.  But  these  dangers  seem  to  me  largely 
avoidable  if  clearly  appreciated.  I  can  not  doubt  that  the 
pm"suit  of  science  wiU  always  bring  out  inherent  qualities  of 
greatness.  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  care  of  the  sick  will  always 
develop  the  humanities,  and  I  can  not  doubt  that  a  profession 
which  has  for  its  sole  aim  and  object  the  mitigation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  will  attract  to  itself  men  with  the  same  in- 
herent possibilities  for  greatness  that  have  always  characterized 
the  followers  of  ^Esculapius." 
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LAND   THAT   RUNS   AWAY 

A  RICH,  FERTILE  SOIL  is  also  unfortunately  a  soil  that 
is  easily  washed  away.  Aluch  of  such  soil  is  in  Hat 
■-  regions — prairie  or  i)lain — where  the  erosion  is  redu('(>d 
to  a  niininuim,  but  some  of  it  is  iu  hilly  country,  and  when  a 
gully  once  starts  in  a  soft  hill   e^■ery  rain-storm  is  but  a  step 


Illustrations  liy  courtesy  ..I  ii..  A..,,  lu^iu  U.i.-lij    ,i,~m..  rauuu,  W'asliiugtoii,  I).  0. 

A  HOME  IN  DANGER. 

At  this  gully's  present  rate  of  speed,  the  home  buildings  on  this 
farm  will  be  engulfed  in  a  few  years. 


toward  final  disaster.  Fertile  regions  have  in  this  way  been 
converted  into  deserts,  simply  by  the  washing  away  of  all 
the  fertile  surface-stratum.  In  American  Forestry  (Washington, 
May),  W.  R.  Mat  toon,  State  forest  examiner,  tells  what  should 
be  done,  and  what  is  being  done,  in  part,  to  prevent  such  a  fate's 
overtaking  western  Tennessee.     He  writes: 

"The  State  Government,  the  industrial  departments  of  at 
least  two  large  railroads,  many  private  owners,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  county  agents 
connected  with  the  States  Relations  Service,  are  all  engaged  in 
this  work.  The  situation  has  been  brought  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public  by  the  wide-spread  depreciation  in  value 
of  farm-lands  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

"The  very  deep,  mellow,  siliceous  loam  of  the  Lafa.yette,  or 
'orange-sand,'  formation  which  spreads  widely  over  western 
Tennessee  is  easily  workable,  and,  for  the  same  causes,  very 
susceptible  to  erosion  and  transportation  by  water.  In 
good  agricultural  practise,  constant  care  is  required  on  slopes 
to  plow,  cultivate,  and  sometimes  terrace  parallel  with  the 
contour  lines  in  order  to  stop  incipient  gullies  that  may  start. 
The  general  surface  of  the  region  is  gently  undulating,  ris- 
ing gradually  eastward  in  a  plateau  sloi)e  to  the  ridge  near 
the  Tennessee  River,  where  it  becomes  broken.  The  region 
includes  most  of  the  State  west  of  the  Tennessee  River,  an 
area  about  GO  by  100  miles,  extending  in  a  north  and  south 
line  across  the  State. 

"In  about  eight  counties,  nearly-jievery  farm  contains  portions 
of  land  lying  waste  because  of  gullies,  and  there  are  many  large 
tracts  each  covering  several  hundred  acres  in  area  that  ha\e 
been  abandoned  for  the  same  cause.  The  character  of  these 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.     The  result  is  a 


sparse  population  of  an  unprogressive  class  and  a  general  de- 
preciation in  all  property-values  in  a  region  where  the  soil  is 
capable  of  being  maintained  in  a  highly  productive  state.  Mr. 
I{.  S.  Maddox,  forester.  State  Geological  Survey,  Nashville,  who 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  during  the  past  two  years  to  gully- 
reclamation  work,  estimates  the  area  of  land  thus  affected  at 
not  less  than  230,000  acres.  Gullies  usually  are  from  15  to  25 
feet  deep.  At  La  Grange,  Fayette  C^ounty,  gullies  of  immense 
size,  70  to  100  feet  in  depth,  have  encroached  to  the  very  edge 
(if  the  town  center,  and  the  main  highway  leading  south  is 
retained  only  at  high  expense  of  grading,  filling,  and  con- 
crete work. 

"The  pernicious,  long-standing  habit  of  'clearing  up,'  'working 
out,'  and  'turning  out,'  or  abandoning,  pieces  of  land  as  soon 
as  they  lose  their  natm^al  fertility  is  unquestionably  the  under- 
lying direct  cause  for  the  present  situation.  The  birth  of  gullies 
usually  takes  place  in  cultivated  fields  where  they  might  have 
been  easil}^  put  out  of  the  w^ay  by  a  little  timely  attention. 
They  increase  "wdth  astonishing  rapidity,  and  soon  outgrow  the 
fields  where  they  started,  invading  adjacent  territory.  An  ac- 
companying photograph  shows  a  main  public  road  retreating 
before  the  advance  of  a  large  gully.  Many  of  the  present 
larger  gullies  no  doubt  started  during  the  'trouble  in  the  sixties,' 
continuing  afterward  when  there  was  neither  money  nor  labor 
for  impro^^ement.  Prior  to  tliat  time  for  about  ten  years,  under 
the  leadership  of  several  public-spirited  Tennesseeans,  the  people 
began  to  study  out  and  applj^  the  best  methods  of  'prevfenting 
their  lands  from  running  away.' 

"The  planting  cf  trees  and  grasses  has  proved  a  very  practical 
and  effective  means  of  stopping  gullies.  Black  locust,  yellow 
poplar,  ash,  red  oak,  black  walnut,  eatalpa,  cottonwood,  and 
other  trees,  also  Bermuda  grass,  Avhen  started  on  'made  land' 
in  gullies,  all  thrive  under  the  protection  afforded.  Preparatory 
steps  to  planting  consist  of  constructing  compact  brush-dams 
across  narrow  places  in  the  gully,  thus  securing  'made  land,'  and 
in  grading  down  by  hand  or  team  sufficient  loose  soil  to  enable 
the  young  sapling  to  secure  a  foothold.  Many  of  the  wood- 
lots  in  the  region  have  been  reduced  to  cull  trees  only,  and  since 


KN(U;i.KIN(i    A    (^orNPHY    liOAD 

This  gully  is  approaching  a  counlry  roa  1  which  has  several  times  had 
to  retreat  before  It  and  now  runs  in  almost  a  half-circlo  around  it. 


they  exist  on  good  agricultural  land  are  more  than  likely  to  be 
cleared.  The  best  policy  for  the  future  would  be  to  convert 
tlie  larger  gullies  into  farm  wood-lots.  ser\ing  the  double  pur- 
pose of  checking  further  destruction  of  land  and  growing  a 
supply  of  farm-timber  on  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  farm." 
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ABSORBENT  BANDAGES   OF   MOSS 

AFRESH    EXAJSIPLE    of   German  ingenuity  in  seeking 
available  substitutes  for  supplies  cut  off  by  the  blockade 
is  reported  in  the  Deutsche  Mcdizinische  W ochenschrift. 
They  are  making  absorbent  bandages  of  moss  instead  of  cot- 


garded  as  the  threads  of  the  net,  while  the  larger  colorless  ones 
form  the  meshes.  These  cells  produce  .  .  .  two  rounded  mem- 
brane apertures.  These  large  cells  can  fill  themselves  with  either 
air  or  water.  In  the  first  case  the  moss  appears  almost  white, 
exhibiting  the  color  of  the  larger  cells.  In  the  second  case  the 
water  pressing  into  one  membrane-opening  drives  the  air  out  of 
the  other,  and  the  small  green  cells  show  through  shimmeringly. 
"Even  the  stalk  and  branches  are  covered  with 
these  large  white  cells  and  small  green  ones,  so 
that  this  suction-process  goes  on  continuously  and 
very  rapidly  throughout  the  plant.  Rapid  evapo- 
ration is  also  facilitated  by  this  arrangement  of  the 
cells  and  by  the  branching  form  of  the  stalk." 


Illustrations  Ijy  courtesy  of  "  Motor  Print,"  f<ew  York. 

STUDYING  A  CAR'S  ECCENTRICITIES. 

TraflQc-policemen  who  are  becoming  experts  in  motor-car  identification. 


AUTO-IDENTIFICATION 

NOT  IDENTIFICATION  of  oneself,  but 
identification  of  automobiles.  Applying 
a  sort  of  Bertillon  system  to  motor-cars, 
clever  police  officers  can  now  pounce  upon  a  stolen 
car  whirling  by  among  thousands  of  others.  A 
quick  eye  and  special  training  are  necessary,  of 
course.  Only  Heaven  can  bestow  the  eye,  but 
the  training  is  now  available  through  Sergeant 
John  Brennan,  professor  of  automobile-identifica- 
tion at  Police  Headquarters  in  New  York.  This, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  title  bestowed  on  him  by  Pres- 
cott  Lecky,  who  writes  in  Motor  Print  (New  York, 
May)  on  how,  as  he  says,  "radiator  physiognomies 
are  now  humanized"  —  and  recognized  —  by  the 
New  York  police.  Says  Sergeant  Brennan,  as  in- 
terviewed and  quoted  by  JMr.  Lecky: 


ton,  which  is  now  contraband  of  war.  The  moss  used  is  the 
variety  known  as  peat-moss,  or  turf,  sphagnum,  which  is 
very  wide-spread  on  the  moors  of  Germany.  Moreover,  it  has 
certain  advantages  over  cotton,  particularly  for  badly  bleed- 
ing wounds  and  when  long  railroad-trips  must  be  taken  by  the 
wounded  men  before  reaching  hospital  care. 
While  sterilized  cotton  laid  on  fresh  wounds  will 
absorb  about  six  times  its  own  weight,  the  moss 
bandage  will  absorb  at  least  tenfold  its  weight. 
Then,  too,  the  cotton  dries  very  slowly,  and  the 
moss  with  comparative  rapidity  in  24  to  36  hours. 
In  cotton  the  absorption  takes  place  by  means  of 
the  capillaries  lying  embedded  among  the  "seed- 
hairs."  A  disadvantage  of  the  cotton  is  that  if 
some  of  the  tiny  fibers  adhere,  the  wounded  man 
suffers  much  pain  on  the  removal  of  the  ban- 
dages. The  moss  is  also  used  by  surgeons  for 
"plugs."  For  this  purpose  the  leaves  of  the 
moss  are  crumbled  and  it  is  packed  in  gauze 
bags.  Both  bandages  and  plugs  are,  of  course, 
sterilized  before  using.  The  moss  wiU  submit  to 
half  an  hour  of  sterilization  without  losing  its  ca- 
pacity for  absorption.     We  read: 

"The  sphagnum  is  a  remarkable  plant.  When 
carefully  pulled  out  of  the  ground  it  exhibits  in- 
stead of  roots  a  very  brown  dead  stalk,  which 
gradually  becomes  peat  under  the  influence  of 
humous  acid  swamp-water.  That  the  plant  is 
able  to  live  is  due  entirely  to  the  enormous  ab- 
sorptive power  of  the  leaves.  If  we  look  at  one 
of  these  under  the  microscope  we  can  see  a  netlike 
layer  made  up  of  alternate  cells  with  and  without 
chlorophyl.     The    small    green  cells  may   be  re- 


"  You  wouldn't  believe  how  many  •wners  there 
are  who  never  looked  their  own  machines  in  the 
face,  yet  every  make  is  just  as  distinct  as  one  man 
from  another.  I  teach  the  traffic-men  the  features 
of  the  various  machines,  and  they  learn  to  recognize 
each  car  by  its  human  characteristics.  In  this  way 
an  untrained  man  gets  a  basis  to  work  on  right  away.  He 
applies  his  knowledge  of  men  to  the  study  of  automobiles. 
Even  if  a  man  is  naturally  observant,  he  needs  to  be  trained 
to  look  for  what  he  wants  to  find.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this,  one  of  the  patrolmen  told  me  yesterday  that  he  didn't 
realize   how    different   people   were  before.     He  actually  knew 


DEVELOPING    A   MOTOR-WISE   TRAFFIC-SQUAD. 
Policemen  learning  how  to  •'spot"  different  motor-makes  and  models  at  a  glance. 
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more  about    liis  friends   on    the  chart   than  he  did  about  his 
friends  on  the  street!" 

According  to  Mr.  Leckx ,  moreover,  cars  have  not  only  faces, 
but  individual  profiles  also,  and  distinctive  rears,  all  of  which 
appear  on  the  Sergeant's  charts  and  are  made  familiar  to  tlie 
class.  In  the  execution  of  theii*  duties  the  patrolman  and  de- 
tective find  this  knowledge  of  high  importance.  The  identi- 
fication course,  in  fact,  is  believed  to  be  the  greatest  single  stride 
ever  made  toward  control  of  a  dangerous  and  complex  criminal 
element.     The  actual  working  of  the  plan  is  thus  described: 

"Posted  at  the  various  outlet  points  of  the  city — such  as  ferries, 
bridges,  and  main  roads — are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
patrolmen.  Aside  from  the  routine  work  of  preventing  accidents 
and  keeping  order,  it  is  also  their  duty  to  keep  an  eye  on  traffic  for 
stolen  automobiles  and  escaping  criminals.  But  heretofore  their 
training  has  been  along  regulation  police-lines  only.  Lacking  the 
ability  to  distinguish  the  essential  difference  between  the  hun- 
dreds of  cars  that  pass  and  pick  out  the  machine  described  in  the 
alarm,  they  make  very  few  arrests  except  in  cases  where  the 
motor-number  gives  the  clue  or  the  machine  possesses  some  ex- 
traordinary feature.  Yet  more  than  half  the  cars  stolen  in  the 
city  pass  out  through  these  channels.  Instead  of  a  thief  the  car 
may  carry  a  gang  of  gunmen,  or  may  have  been  involved  in  an 
accident.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  it  be  rec- 
ognized, stopt,  and  the  occupants  held. 

"This  is  why  the  study  of  identification  is  being  made  a 
science  unto  Itself.  At  present  the  class  is  limited  to  members 
of  the  outlet  squad  with  the  object  of  tightening  the  noose  about 
the  city.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  New  York  is  an  island, 
the  task  in  this  case  is  somewhat  sim*plified. 

"This  newest  detective-factory  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  big  headquarters  building  on  Center  Street.  It  contains  fewer 
than  two  dozen  single  desks,  and  the  entire  paraphernalia  in- 
cludes a  few  charts,  cardboard  models,  and  a  mirrorscope. 
Around  the.  waUs  are  mottoes  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the 
model  policeman.  There  are  no  text-books,  and  the  only  assign- 
ments are  for  home  work 

"The  eighteen  men  in  the  class,  one  each  from  as  many  outlet 
posts,  work  twelve  hours  a  day — and  like  it.  The  Jabberwock 
germ  is  present  in  a  highly  contagious  form,  with  the  result  that 
every  one  thinks,  talks,  and  dreams  nothing  but  motor-cars. 
Every  week  a  new  class  is  brought  in  and  the  old  class  returns 
to  duty.  Back  on  post  the  men  continue  to  talk,  some  of  them 
conducting  a  sort  of  free-for-all  lecture-course  of  their  own  for 
the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  dubs  who — would  you  believe  it? — 
don't  know  whether  the  mud-guard  of  a  Ford  is  oval  or  flat! 

"The  methods  of  the  new  com*se  are  based  upon  the  time- 
honored  formula  for  aU  detective-work  exprest  by  Conan 
Doyles  as  'observation,  knowledge,  and  deduction.'  It  is  the 
method  scientific.  Instruction  is  divided  into  three  parts  to 
pro\dde  for  the  three  angles  from  wliich  a  ear  may  be  viewed — 
namely,  front,  side,  and  rear.  From  each  angle  every  car  pre- 
sents certain  physical  characteristics  known  as  identifying 
factors.  These  factors  are  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  com- 
l)ined.  The  Pierce-Arrow,  for  instance,  has  a  single  factor  in  its 
headlights,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Pierce-Arrow  alone.  The 
headlight  of  the  Packard,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  certain  type  of  hood  to  complete  the  factor 

"Some  of  the  factors,  in  addition  to  deciding  the  make,  also 
give  the  year  of  the  machine. 

"The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  lectures  wiU  give 
a  limited  idea  of  the  deductive  method  of  reasoning  employed 
and  the  part  the  factors  play  in  the  system: 

"'We  will  suppose,'  said  the  Sergeant,  'that  you  are  stationed 
at  the  entrance  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  You  get  the  following 
alarm :  "  Five-passenger  black  1915  Studebaker  brougham  with 
two  dents  in  right  center  of  back  panel,  stolen  by  two  unknown 
men."  Now,  traffic  is  heavy.  You  can't  afford  the  time  to  study 
each  car,  and  reading  hub-caps  is  out  of  the  question.  As  the  cars 
come  up  you  will  have  about  five  seconds  to  devote  to  each  one. 
The  work  must  be  done  quickly,  so  you  wiU  need  a  system.  The 
secret  is  eUmination.  Throw  away  what  you  can't  use.  Put 
your  attention  where  it  will  pay. 

"'Now,  as  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  traffic,  one  glance  will 
teU  you  which  cars  are  of  the  ligbt,  medium,  and  licavy  classes. 
Since  the  Studebaker  is  a  light  car,  you  can  eliminate  the  others. 
This  is  the  first  step.  Now  tiu-n  your  attention  to  the  remainder. 
If  any  have  open  bodies,  leave  them  at  once. 

"'Now  notice  the  mud-guards  and  the  position  of  the  head- 
lights.    Get  the  shape  of  the  radiator  and  hood,  and,  if  possible, 


the  numbei-  of  ventilators.  See  whether  the  drive  is  right  or  left. 
If  the  alarm  is  new  you  can  eliminate  according  to  color.  Drop 
the  ear  when  you  find  the  first  detail  that  doesn't  fit,  and  con- 
centrate on  the  few  tliat  remain.  By  this  time  you  will  know  that, 
say,  two  of  the  machines  in  front  of  you  are  Studebakers  with 
closed  bodies.  Observe  the  type  of  body  then,  whether  sedan, 
cou])e,  cabriolet,  limousine,  landaulet,  or  brougham.  Only  one 
is  a  brougham. 

'"Here  you  have  a  ear  corresponding  to  the  general  features 
of  the  alarm.  There  may  be  several  hundred  cars  in  New  York 
just  like  it.  Glance  at  your  alarm  now  for  the  individual  fea- 
tures. Two  dents  in  right  center  of  back  panel.  If  the  marks 
a're  present  you  have  a  complete  piece  of  evidence  that  you  can 
swear  to  and  prove  in  any  coiu-t.  You  are  free  to  take  police 
action  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oft'ense.' 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  mirrorscope  was  used  to 
throw  pictures  of  several  cars  upon  a  screen,  and  the  men  were 
required  to  call  the  make  and  enumerate  the  factors 

"At  present  the  class  is  being  trained  to  recognize  the  factors 
of  more  than  fifty  of  the  most  popular  makes,  and  are  expected 
to  pick  up  the  others  by  observing  the  traffic.  Study  of  this 
kind  is  absolutely  essential  and  often  works  back  to  further 
define  the  information  given  out  in  class.  For  instance,  a  reg- 
ulation-hood with  three  perpendicular  ventilators  on  the  side 
near  the  front  was  for  a  time  considered  an  individual  mark  of 
the  1916  Singer.  Several  days  later  a  member  of  the  class  came 
in  to  say  that  he  had  seen  a  new  1916  Mercer  with  the  same 
feature.  Which  brings  us  back  to  the  foregoing  statement  that 
the  present  administration  is  encouraging  the  scientific  attitude 
among  these  middle-aged  students  who  carry  pistols  to  school 
and  call  their  teacher  '  Sergeant.'  " 


HOW    HEAVY    FIRING   AFFECTS    ANIMALS 

SOME  CURIOUS  and  interesting  observations  ujion  the 
psychological  effect  produced  on  animals  by  the  detona- 
tions of  big  gims  have  been  recently  made  by  a  German 
veterinary  surgeon  named  Reuter  and  are  published  in  Umschau 
(Franlvfort).  The  animals  considered  are  the  horses  and  dogs 
used  for  military  purposes,  and  the  game  in  the  area  of  war- 
fare. It  was  noticed  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
the  latter  began  to  migrate  into  Luxemburg,  Switzerland, 
and  the  portions  of  France  and  Belgium  not  the  seat  of  hos- 
tilities. The  first  to  flee  was  the  "black  game"  (a  term  which 
includes  the  wild  boar,  the  badger,  and  the  bear),  whose  senses 
are  specially  acute.  Then  the  roebuck  and  the  red  deer  fol- 
lowed, but  strange  to  say  the  hare,  whose  timidity  is  pro- 
verbial, continued  to  occupy  its  usual  territory.  The  larger 
birds  likewise,  such  as  the  grouse,  the  pheasant,  the  sea-eagle, 
and  the  wild  duck,  were  driven  away  by  the  heavy  firing. 
Strange  to  say,  the  wolf,  which  is  famous  in  German  folk-lore 
as  follower  on  the  heels  of  Mars,  and  which  was  expected  to 
regain  lost  ground  in  the  present  war,  has  shown  itself  very 
gun-shy.  Another  curious  fact  noted  by  Mr.  Reuter  is  that 
the  song-birds,  such  as  the  lark,  the  thrush,  and  the  finch,  have 
not  been  driven  away  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  nests  and  sing  their  songs  in  their  accustomed 
haunts.  Other  birds  which  remain  unfrightened  are  various 
kinds,  of  owls,  falcons,  sparrow-hawks,  crows,  etc. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  that  animals  vary  in  sensi- 
tiveness of  temperament  just  as  do  individuals  and  races. 
For  example* 

"The  Canidiv  (dogs,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes),  with  their 
highly  developed  nervous  systems,  possess  a  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness.  Only  the  intelligent  and  long-trained  house-dog 
shows  itself  more  resistant  to  the  shock  of  detonations.  In  the 
same  way,  among  horses  the  thoroughbred  and  the  half-bred 
are  more  sensitive  than  the  cold-blooded.  Animals  which  ai'e 
by  nature  easily  excited,  and  also  tliose  in  whom  there  are 
already  signs  of  some  malady  of  the  ner\-ous  system  (as  neuravS- 
thenia  or  hyperestliesia),  are  less  resistant.  The  Gorman  war- 
horses,  tho  assembled  from  the  most  various  sources  and  for  the 
most  part  untrained,  liave  shown  themselves  capable  of  becom- 
ing more  quickly  iniu'cd  to  tiie  noises  of  battle  than  art\  for 
exampk',  the  celebrated  Russian  horses. 
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"The  psj^chological  effect  of  hea\^  firing,  occasioned  by  the 
suddenness,  the  fright,  the  strength  of  air-pressure,  and  the 
detonation,  may  be  fiu-thered  by  a  sort  of  predisposition  or  pre- 
formation -ndthout  actual  disease  in  the  organism  of  the  animal. 
Then,  too,  the  power  of  resistance  may  be  weakened  by  over- 
exertion, long-continued  marches, 
unaccustomed  food,  hunger,  im- 
proper handling,  and  possibly  by 
the  vision  of  the  explosion  itself 
.  .  .  with  its  stones  and  bits  of 
shell  hurtling  tlu-ough  the  air, 
causing  even  the  animal-soul  to  be 
opprest  with  horror." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Tlie  Srieutific  Aiiiericaii,'"  New  York. 

DRYING  DANDELION-EOOTS  FOR  MEDICINAL  USE 


Mr.  Renter  makes  the  point 
that  even  when  animals  have 
been  hardened  by  custom  to  be 
resistant,  this  resistance  may  be 
slowly  worn  down  by  too  long  a 
stay  amid  such  scenes  of  perve- 
weakening  shock;  so  that  the 
strongest  will-power  and  the  most 
resistant     organism     A\ill     break 

down  in  the  end.  For  this  reason  recuperation  stations,  or 
"convalescent  homes,"  have  been  established  in  the  garrisons 
for  used-up  war-horses  and  Red-Cross  dogs;  in  Jena,  for  ex- 
ample, one  such  has  been  prepared  by  the  ' '  League  of  Human- 
itarians" to  give  such  nerve- worn  animals  a  chance  to  recover 
strength  and  serviceableness. 


DANDELIONS   AS   A   CROP 

AS  A  BRILLIANT  DECORATIVE  BLOSSOM  in  a 
/-\  field,  the  dandehon  compels  our  admiration.  As  a 
■^  -•-  feature  of  a  lawn  it  is  usually  held  by  the  owner  to 
be  a  nuisance  requiring  abatement.  Many  Uke  the  tender 
leaves  served  as  "greens,"  and  yet  until  of  late  we  have  not 
considered  the  dandelion  a  commercial  possibility  as  a  vege- 
table. Besides  its  edible  leaves  the  plant  has  roots  possessing 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  These  we  import  from  Europe 
when  we  want  them,  neglecting  the  copious  supplies  in  om*  own 
back  yards — and  then,  pen  in  hand,  we  sit  down  and  write 
articles  on  "business  efficiency."  But  the  dandelion,  as  a 
money-making  crop,  is  coming  into  its  own.  Says  a  writer  in 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  May  13): 

"One  often  hears  the  statement  that  every  production  of 
nature  is  good  in  its  kind,  and  the  dandelion  is  not  an  exception, 
for  every  part  of  the  plant  is  in  repute  for  its  particular  purposes. 
It  has  in  recent  years  acquired 
a  degree  of  importance  which, 
on  that  account,  entitles  it  to 
notice.  Its  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  does  not  date  back 
very  far,  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  it  will  become  a  plant 
of  considerable  commercial  value. 
It  is.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  medical  plants,  for 
besides  being  an  actually  recog- 
nized article  in  pharmacy  it  is 
also  largely  collected  and  used  by 
the  country  people  for  liver-com- 
plaints and  in  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
The  roots  are  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  Europe  and  in  parts  of 
this  country.  One  useful  form  is 
that  of  a  paste,  which  is  made  by 
pounding  the  fresh  roots,  placing 
the  mass  into   tins  or   jars,  and 

baking  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  It  is  used  also 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  For  this  purpose  the  roots  are 
washed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  (!ut  into  small  pieces,  after  which 
they  are  roasted  in  a  manner  similar  to  coffee.     The  material 


A  DANDELION-FIELD  NEAR  NEW   IIAVKN,   COJ<NECTlCUT 


is  then  ground,  and  to  every  nine  parts  of  coffee  one  part  of      they  could  buy  in  a  bottle." 


ground  dandelion-root  is  added.  This  is  said  to  form  an  ex- 
cellent and  useful  beverage. 

"The  use  of  dandelion-leaves  as  a  pot-herb  or  salad  in  the 
early  spring  is  well  known  in  this  country.  The  country  people 
make  from  them  a  tonic  recommended  for  purifying  the  blood. 

Its  use  for  the  table  has  become 
so  universal  that  in  a  number 
of  places  large  fields  are  devoted 
entirely  to  its  culture.  The  leaves 
when  boiled  form  a  very  agreeable 
substitute  for  the  spinach  and 
other  greens  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  season  than  that  in 
Avhich  any  other  plant  is  found  to 
ripen  in  this  climate.  The  flowers 
are  used  for  making  so-called  dan- 
delion-wine  

"The  industry  is  still  local- 
ized around  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Boston;  but  after 
the  American  growers  learn  to 
realize  something  for  the  dande- 
lion-roots, as  well  as  for  the  tops, 
it  will  render  it  a  still  more  valu- 
able article  of  growth.  At  the 
present  time  our  supply  of  dandelion-roots  comes  chiefly  from 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  The  United  States  imports 
many  tons  of  these  roots  annually,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  American  truck-gardeners  shoiild  not  supply  this  demand. 
Of  the  comparative  medicinal  qualities  of  the  American  and 
foreign-grown  roots  numerous  experiments  have  been  made, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  foreign  root  contains  no  one 
essential  quality  which  is  not  possest  in  an  equal  degree  by 
our  own;  it  is  in  some  cases  even  more  effectual  than  the 
foreign  roots." 

» 

Dandelions  are  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  "spring 

fever"  by  Dr.  William  Brady,  who  writes  in  The  Illustrated  World 
(Chicago,  May).  This  annual  "tired  feeling,"  Dr.  Brady  says, 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  ductless  glands  to  act  properly,  thus 
allowing  accumulated  products  to  poison  the  blood.     He  says: 

"Some  individuals  have  a  much  more  competent  ductless- 
gland  apparatus  than  others.  If  the  ductless  glands  functionate 
actively,  their  secretions  entering  the  blood  help  to  oxidize 
or  destroy*  poisons  circulating  through  the  body,  and  so  the 
individual  can  stand  a  considerable  degree  of  autointoxication 
without  feehng  the  usual  symptoms.  But  if  the  poisoning 
goes  on  for  a  considerable  period,  the  ductless  glands  will  even- 
tually shirk  the  irksome  burden,  and  then  the  spring  fever  comes 
on  with  all  its  melancholy  symptoms.  It  is  a  pretty-well-estab- 
lished fact  that  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet,  especially  a  meat-diet, 
places  a  heavier  strain  upon  the  ductless-gland  function  than  a 
carbohydrate  or  vegetarian  diet;  some  people  can  stand  it 
longer  than  others — that  is  all.  If  they  last  through  into 
summer,  they  escape  spring  fever. 

"And  now  for  the  remedy.     Every  old  woman  knows  that 

green  garden-truck — lettuce,  on- 
ions, radishes,  string  -  beans,  green 
peas,  spinach,  dandelion,  and  other 
greens  —  is  good  for  the  blood. 
The  spring  vegetables  are  good 
because  they  fill  the  bowel  with 
indigestible  cellulose  and  tend  to 
increase  motility  or  relieve  blood- 
stagnation  there,  and  also  because 
the  carbohydrate  residue  offers  a 
poor  medium  for  the  nefarious 
activities  of  the  colon  bacillus  and 
allied  parasites  which  produce  the 
poisons  of  autointoxication  and 
spring  fever. 

"Thus  the  Italian  imniigi-ant. 
woman  of  the  peasant  class  who 
appears  in  your  dooryard  with  her 
rooting-knife  upon  the  first  fain  I 
suggestion  of  ,  spring  is  answer- 
ing the  call  of  the  blood.  All 
winter  she  and  her  family  have  hungered  for  something  bulky 
and  green,  and  now,  with  her  apron  full  of  taraxacum  officinale, 
commonly  called  'those  pesky  dandelions,'  she  will  serve  her 
family  a  dish  that  will  do  far  more  good  than  any  spring  tonic 
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THE  AUDIENCE   AT  THE   SHAKESPEARE  MASK. 
In  the  foreground  stand  figures  enacting  one  of  the  several  "Interludes"  that  represent  a  historic  epoch  or  an  event. 


THE   SHAKESPEARE   COMMUNITY-MASK 


WHEN  VAST  AUDIENCES  ,  of  19,000  besiege  the 
Shakespeare  mask  in  New  York,  it  gives  enormous 
impetus  to  the  mooted  plan  for  a  permanent  Shake- 
speare theater  here.  The  "  community -mask "  given  at  the 
Stadium  is  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  work,  called  "Caliban  by  the 
Yellow  Sands,"  and  the  underlying  idea  is  the  gradual  lifting 
of  humanity,  personated  by  Caliban,  from  brutish  sensuality 
to  spiritual  self-possession.  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  is  thus 
taken  as  the  basis.  Caliban,  to  quote  Mr.  Mackaye  himself 
in  his  printed  volume  of  the  mask,  "is  that  passionate  child- 
curious  part  of  us  all  (whether  as  individuals  or  races)  groveling 
close  to  his  aboriginal  origins,  yet  groping  up  and  staggering — 
with  almost  rhythmic  falls  and  backslidings — toward  that 
serener  plane  of  pity  and  love,  reason  and  disciplined  will,  where 
Miranda  and  Prosper o  commune  with  Ariel  and  his  Spirits.'^ 
The  art  of  Prosper o  Mr.  Mackaye  conceives  as  "the  art  of 
Shakespeare  in  its  universal  scope:  that  many-visioned  art  of 
the  theater  which  in  age  after  age  has  come  to  liberate  the 
imprisoned  imagination  of  mankind  from  the  fetters  of  brute 
force  and  ignorance;  that  same  art  which,  being  usurped  or 
stifled  by  groping  past  knowledge,  prudery,  or  lust,  has  been 
botched  in  its  ideal  aims  and — like  fire  ill  handled  or  ill  hidden 
by  a  passionate  child — has  wrought  havoc,  hypocrisy,  and  de- 
cadence." With  these  as  the  stimulating  motives,  the  mask 
is  revealed  in  a  prolog  and  a  series  of  Shakespearian  scenes, 
interspersed  with  historical  pageantry.  A  comprest  form  of  the 
plot  appears  in  the  New  York  Press: 

"The  story  of  the  mask  begins  with  Ariel,  a  winged  spirit 
typifying  light  and  truth,  iiViprisoned  in  the  jaws  of  the  idol 
of  Selebos,  god  of  primeval  force  and  father  of  Caliban,  the 
brutish  primeval  man.  Caliban  taunts  Ariel.  Last,  War,  and 
Death,  the  priests  of  Selebos,  perform  a  weird  ritual  before  the 
idol.  Miranda,  a  spirit,  enters  with  her  father,  Prospero,  who 
typifies  the  art  of  the  theater.  Prospero  releases  Ariel,  com- 
manding him  to  educate  Caliban  instead  of  seeking  revenge. 

"Prospero,  to  help,  reveals  the  pageant  of  the  theater  in  three 
great  ages — Egyptian,  Creek,  and  Roman.  On  the  inner  stage 
scenes  from  various  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  shown. 

"The  second  interlude  is  a  merry  festival  of  Elizabethan 
England,  given  to  revive  the  drooping  Miranda.  Caliban  woos 
Miranda,  and  calls  upon  War  to  dethrone  Prospero.  Prospero 
summous  the  spirit  of  Time  to  his  aid  and  Time  calls  his  artists. 


The  theaters  of  the  world  group  themselves  about  him.  The 
spirit  of  Shakespeare  enters  and  speaks  the  lines  from  the 
'Tempest': 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  Uttle  life  is  rounded 
with  a  sleep. 

"Caliban  is  profoundly  imprest,  and,  kneeling  with  the  as- 
sembled thousands  around  him,  he  pays  homage  to  Shakespeare, 
symbolizing  the  regenerated  man  awakened  to  his  higher 
destiny." 

The  emphasis  upon  the  community-element  in  the  conception 
of  the  authors  met  a  happy  response  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
1,500  who  enacted  the  parts.  "As  a  new  and  representative 
species  of  community-drama,"  observes  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  ' '  its  success  must  be  measured  in  part  by  the  cqmmunity- 
elements  it  induces  to  cooperate  for  artistic  ends": 

"The  number  of  participants  enlisted  doubtless  surprized 
those  in  attendance.  Besides  the  professional  actors,  the 
symphony  musicians,  and  the  Oratorio  Society  singers,  they 
included  students  from  Columbia,  Barnard,  and  City  College, 
members  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Societj-,  German  University 
League,  and  Alliance  Frangaise,  factory-workers,  and  business 
men,  boy  scouts,  and  students  of  public  and  private  schools — 
1,500  in  all.  Granting  that  each  group  attracted  its  own  large 
body  of  spectato:^s,  we  have  the  basis  for  the  claim  of  the  Shake- 
speare Celebration  Committee  that  such  a  spectacle  has  definite 
value  in  knitting  together  the  population  of  a  city." 

"Caliban"  is  declared  to  bo  "the  largest  dramatic  spe(^(acle 
ever  given  in  New  York";  but  the  Evening  Post  writer  carries 
us  back  seventy  years  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  mask  and 
pageantry  in  Europe  and  America,  dating  in  their  origins  to 
Plantagenet  days,  or  earlier.     We  read: 

"In  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  guidance  chiefly  of  Loui.s 
Parker,  in  England,  and  Mr.  Mackaye.  in  America,  mask  and 
pageant,  or  the  two  intermingled,  have  given  dozens  of  com- 
munities opportunity  to  express  themselves  upon  a  patriotic  or 
other  occasion.  The  range  of  themes  is  infinite.  Dorset, 
England,  colobratos  the  twelve-hundrodth  aiuii\-ersary  of  the 
founding  of  Sherborne;  a  pageant  in  honor  of  art  and  the  artist 
is  given  in  Cornish,  N.  H.;  a  university's  celebration  of  its 
birth  includes  a  mask;  Roger  Bacon  is  honored  with  a  pageant; 
and  Nevada  celebrates  her  half-centenary  with  a  series  of  scenes 
in  which   pioneers,   Indians,   minors,   cowboys,   adxouturers  of 
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Carson's  day  take  part.  As  such  celebratious  ha^■e  inultiplit'd, 
those  in  charge  have  believed  more  and  more  in  the  power  of 
mask  and  pageant  to  awake  to  better  self-realization  in  art, 
in  social  work,  and  e-\'en  in  polities. 

"As  an  example  of  the  social  power  of  the  mask,  we  are 
especially  referred  to  communities  like  St.  Louis,  wliere  some 
local  historical  event  is  commemorated.  Probably  ftw  citizens 
of  that  city  knew  before  1914  that  it  had  a  record  of  historical 
interest,  or  cared  to  find  out.  The  drama  in  wliich  T.oOO  actors 
took  part,  and  which  500,000  witnessed,  taiiglit  them  better. 
It  is  asserted  that  it  taught  them  also  the  necessity  for  rightly 
molding  its  history  in  the  present;  and  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  parks,  the  energetic  prosecution  of  city-phuming  features, 
and  the  adoption  of  an  improved  city 
charter  received  an  impulse  from  \hv 
celebration.  Its  people  admit  a 
quickening  of  civic  sph-it  in  masses 
theretofore  indifferent  to  reform. 
Charleston  is  said  to  have  profited 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  ob\ious  that 
a  celebration  which  is  not  primarily 
patriotic,  as  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Shakespeare's  death,  can  not  evoke 
that  kind  of  civic  feeling.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  claims  of  civic  achievement 
through  such  agencies  may  easily 
be  made  intemperate.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  cooperation 
of  thousands,  representing  groups 
that  have  never  before  touched 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  may  often 
awaken  a  sense  of  solidarity  and 
common  responsibilitj'  befor(>  want- 
ing. Where  the  celebration  is  purely 
artistic,  as  in  New  York,  the  main 
effects  are  likelj^  to  be  in  a  new 
social  interest  in  art;  but  there  may 
also  be  a  by-product  of  social  feeling 
of  a  larger  sort." 

The  success  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  idea 
in  its  realization  was,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  points  out,  due  to 
many  contributing  elements: 

"  "Caliban'  proved  itself  juore  of 
a  community-mask  than  even  jMr. 
Mackaye  anticipated,  as  it  was  the 
pageants  of  the  interludes  tliat  made 
the  mask  a  success.  The  beautiful 
Egyptian  processional  and  dance,  the 
Roman  youths  in  their  ancient  sports, 
the  innumerable  Englisli  folk-dancing 
around  the  May-pole,  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  scene,  and  the  rest  of  the  pag- 
eantry formed  bj-  all  odds  the  most 
impressive  sights  of  the  e\'ening.  The  community-spu'it  was 
there,  and  if  there  was  not  much  Shakespeare  in  evidence  in 
the  only  popular  appeal  made  by  the  mask,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  democracy. 

"Both  the  choral  singing  and  the  music  "WTitten  for  the 
mask  by  ^Vi-thur  Farwell  were  admirable.  The  several  thou- 
sand dancers  were  remarkably  well  drilled  by  Mrs.  Grace  Jenkins 
Anderson  and  her  assistants,  and  the  costumes  were  miracles 
of  accm'acy.  That  Joseph  Urban  and  Richard  Ordynski  were 
the  producers  and  Robert  Edmond  Jones  designed  the  inner 
scenes  indicates  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  production. 

"At  the  end  Jolin  Drew,  skilfully  made  up  to  portray  Shake- 
speare, recited  that  famous  speech  from  'The  Tempest'  which 
begins,  "Our  revels  now  are  ended,'  and  which  closes,  'We  are 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  Lfe  is  rounded 
with  a  sleep.'  " 

The  "community  spirit,"  with  only  slight  abatements,  pre- 
vailed to  the  extent  of  prolonging  the  representation  of  the 
mask  tlu-ough  an  additional  week.  Rivalry  between  the 
groups  doing  the  interludes  brought  out  strenuous  endeavors, 
and,  according  to  ]Mr.  Parker,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  it  also 
brought  out  scornful  whispers  about  "up-town  people"  from 
"complacent  East-Siders  of  the  other  interludes"  after  what 
-Mr.  Parker  calls  "the  miscamage  of  the  episode  of  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Go'd." 


UNIONIZING   AUTHORS 

IT'S  A  LONG,  LONG  WAY  from  the  Grubb  Street  scrivener 
to  the  unionized  author,  but  the  last  laps  seem  about  to  be 
covered  by  the  WTiting  fraternity.  A  committee  of  the 
-Vuthors'  League  of  America  has  voted  to  recommend  the  union- 
izing step,  and  a  referendum  Aote  of  the  1,.300  members  will 
decide  the  question.  It  will  take  till  next  October  to  learn  how 
they  all  stand,  for,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  under  the  rules 
the  vote  "can't  take  place  in  the  summer,  when  all  the  opprest 
authors  are  resting  their  coupon-clipping  fingers  on  their  country 
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SETEBOS,  ACCORDING  TO  URBAN  AND  MACKAYE. 

A  "primitive  divinity  of  savagery."  half  tiger,  half  toad,  holding  Ariel  (Oarcth  Hughes)  in  his 
jaws.  At  the  i-cadcr's  loft,  emerging,  is  ]\Iirunda  (Editli  Wynne  Matthi.son)  and  on  the  right  Caliban 
(T/on^'l  Brahatn).     The  .scene  is  here  set  for  the  Prolog  of  the  Mask. 


estates."  It  seems  to  be  the  young  blood  in  the  Authors'  League, 
like  Rex  Beach,  George  BaiT  McCutcheon,  George  Creel,  W.  P. 
Eaton,  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  Helen  Woodruff,  and  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  that  is  stirring  up  this  rumpus.  Older  heads,  like  Pi'of. 
Brander  Matthews  and  W.  D.  Howells,  are  wary  about  promis- 
ing sympathetic  strikes  and  such  like,  with  the  Cloak-Makers' 
L'nion,  for  instance.  Some  of  the  grievances  alleged  are  s-et 
forth  thus: 

"The  report  said,  for  example,  that  \^Titers  of  books,  instead 
of  publishers,  should  control  copjTights.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  present  copyright-situation  is  controlled  by  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  which  caused  the  passage  of  the  law  prohibiting 
the  commercial  importation  of  volumes  printed  abroad. 

"This  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  Americans  from  the 
International  Cop,\Tight  League.  It  was  argtied  that  if  the 
writers  here  were  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
the  typographical  unionists  would  be  their  comrades.  Mr. 
Gompers  and  others  woiild  look  after  their  interests  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Typographical  Union  coidd  be  protected  against  "clieap 
foreign  ])rinting'  by  a  tariff  on  imports  from  Europe,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  would  help  the  authors  in  taking 
copyright-privileges  away  from  the  American  ])ublishers. 

"Another  object  of  the  authors'  union,  it  was  said,  was  the 
obtaining  of  uniform  contracts  from  i)ublishers  and  buyers  of 
plays  and  scenarios.     Nobody  insisted  that  a  new  writer  siiould 
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get  as  iiUK'h  as  an  estahlislied  oiio,  but  the  essentials  of  all 
fontracts,  exeept  the  rate  of  nMuuneration,  oujyht  to  be  stand- 
ardized, so  that  no  one  wlio  was  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
publishers  eould  be  bilked. 

'"The  committee  thought  that  there  Avas  less  to  be  done  for 
writers  of  spoken  i)la.vs  than  for  their  book-  and  scenario-writ in<i 
brethren,  for  the  royalties,  iucludiujj;-  stock  and  motion-i)icture 
rifrhts,  are  pretty- well  fixt  by  custom.  The  committee  em- 
phatically declared  that  there  should  be  a  fixt  system  of  royalties 
for  writers  of  nu)vit>  scripts." 

How  the  act  strikes  their  contompoi-aries  the  Leay:U(>  may  learti 


the  present  love-underwriters,  American  business  enter])rise  nuiy 
be  j)ut  down  as  dead.  It  may  be  too  soon  to  say,  but  in  the 
light  of  all  other  industrial  wars  it  looks  as  tho  the  advantage 
niighti  lie  vei-y  decidedly  with  the  independents.  For  as  soon 
as  the  monopolists  begin  to  feel  themselves  secure  in  the  market, 
they  will  either  limit  the  product  by  shutting  down  factories — 
say,  bj^  laying  Robert  W.  Chambers  off  for  a  year — or  shave 
down  on  the  quality  of  their  output.  In  either  case  they  will 
ex])ose  a  flank. 

"If  they  shut  down  a  love-factory  and  withdraw  the  Chambers 
heroines  from  the  market,  small  independent  plants  will  open 
uj)  all  over  the  country.     We  are  an  inventive  nation.     Some- 
where toiling  in  obscurity  there 


I  ..pM  i_'l.lr,l   In    llf   hil.-iiKifi.MKil   Film  SiTVii-.',   NcwVcrk. 

THE   JNNEK   STAGE   FOli    THE    SHAKESPEAUIA  N    EPISODES 

The  one  ill  progress  is  from  "Henry  V.,"  but  the  photograph  was  talcen  at  rehearsal   and   soim-  (»f  ihi 
actors  arc  not  soon  in  costume,  and  others  arc  api)arontly  relaxing. 


from  a  perusal  of  a  few  leading  lu^wspapers.  Some  of  the  League 
members  objected  to  the  nu)^-e,  it  is  said,  on  the  ground  that 
authors  would  lose  dignity,  and  that  unions  were  for  laboring- 
men.  The  Providence  Journal  views  the  obverse  of  this 
proposition: 

"Labor  gains  at  least  a  theoretical  prestige  by  this  new 
absorption  of  art.  But  will  there  be  any  real  gain  to  the  PVder- 
ation  of  Labor  in  this  unionization  of  unskilled  labor?  For  there 
can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  authorship  is  unskilled  labor. 
Seventj'  per  cent,  of  the  books  that  are  jniblislied  ought  to  con- 
vince any  one  of  that.  Will  not  the  skilled  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  all  tlie  rest  feel  that  the  tone  of  their  organization 
is  somewhat  lowered  by  this  sweeping  admission  of  all  sorts  of 
inexpert  writers  to  full  fraternal  privileges? 

"There  seem  to  be  several  questions  here  that  ought  to  be 
carefully  weighed  before  the  irre\'ocable  step  is  taken.  At 
least  one  fly  appears  in  this  astonishing  drop  of  literary-labor 
ointment.  It  is  declared  that  the  Authors'  Union  will  not  be 
comi)elled  or  expected  o  go  on  sympathetic  strikes.  So  there 
is  no  hope  for  those  who  are  weary  of  reading.  A  six-months' 
imi\ersal  strike  among  the  authors  would  be  calculated  to 
produce  a  sense  of  joyous  relief  in  uumy  quarters." 

The  Kansas  City  7'i»(.c.s  sees  the  possibility  of  stimulated 
competition  from. the  "outlaw  novelists,"  the  public  having,  it 
thinks,  long  wanted  to  see  "the  love-monopoly  smashed": 

"Let  the  publishers  call  for  open  bids  on  standard  specifica- 
tions, and  if  somebody  doesn't  take  1»he  contract  away  from 


maybe,  and  probably  is,  a  literary 
pi'odigy  with  the  idea  of  a  girl's 
picture-hat  in  his  mind,  or  a 
swanlike  neck,  or  a  squarer  kind 
of  man's  jaw  that  will  put  the 
Chambers  articles  entirely  out 
of  competition. 

"Any  attempt  to  cut  down 
the  quality  will  have  the  same 
effect.  The  public  has  been 
educated  to  the  best  in  love 
and  will  be  quick  to  detect  any 
such  ti-ade-trick.  There;  w^ould 
l)e  instant  reaction  against  it 
whi<'h  would  turn  wholly'  to  the 
advantage  of  the  independents. 
To  be  sure  the  monopolists 
might  fight  back;  they  might 
Hood  the  market  and  cut  prices, 
but  in  a  war  of  that  kind  they 
are  not  equipped  to  hold  out 
very  long.  Their  overhead 
charges  are  heavy.  They  have 
yachts,  country  places,  dogs  to 
support,  as  may  be  seen  from 
any  of  the  pictures  sent  out  by 
their  ])ublishers.  We  have  seen 
pictures  of  popular  authors  play- 
ing golf,  climbing  mountains, 
and  standing  in  a  negligent  at- 
titude before  an  expen.sive  fire- 
place in  riding-togs,  dangling  a 
<-rop.  Those  things  do  not  in- 
<licate  a  high  degree  of  pre- 
paredness. The  indei)endents, 
on  the  contrary,  have  no  such 
load  to  carry.  They  are  lean, 
necessarily  so  —  lean  and  fit. 
They  do  not  as  a  ride  i)ay  either 
butlers  or  alinujny.  They  have  no  overhead  expense,  but  type- 
writer-rental and  smoking-tobacco." 


DENAILING  GERMAN  STATUES— British  critics  in  plenty 
rose  up  to  ridicule  the  CJerman  practise  of  "nailing"  the  statues 
of  their  war-heroes.  Whether  Germany  ever  was  unanimous  in 
admiration  may  never  be  known,  but  Professor  Pazaurek,  of 
Stuttgart,  an  authority  on  esthetics,  has  written  an  article  for 
the  Vossichc  Zviituiq  (Berlin)  on  the  "nailing-nuisance."  He 
brings  forward  a  plan  to  do  away  with  the  monstrous  statues 
"when  the  people  have  grown  sick  of  the  tasteless  thing  dis- 
figuring their  market-places  or  public  gardens. "  The  professor, 
according  to  the  New  York  Sun  correspondent,  asserts  that  when 
the  great  "  Iron  Hindenburg  "  has  been  covered  with  metal  there 
will  be  thirty  tons  of  nails  stuck  in  it. 

"He  suggests  that  a  collection  might  be  made  of  all  the  nails 
so  used  so  that  a  triumphal  road  could  be  paAed  from  Antwerp 
to  Bagdad.  Half-way  between  these  two  cities,  for  instance  at 
the  Dardanelles,  the  colossal  Hindenburg  idol  'might  do  duty  as 
a  light-house.'  He  adds  sarcastically  that  the  light  'would 
warn  us  not  to  come  loo  near  it.'  When  the  nails  have  all  been 
driven  in,  the  professor  suggests  that  they  be  extracted,  a  mark 
to  be  paid  for  each  nail,  which  is  then  to  be  the  property  of  the 
person  who  has  extracted  it. 

"  'He  might  wear  it  round  his  neck,  on  his  watch-chain,  or 
he  might  take  it  with  him  into  his  coffin.'  he  says,  adding  that 
cheaper  rates  might  be  arranged  for  nails  difficult  to  reach  and 
for  those  whose  extraction  is  complicated." 
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A   FRENCH   YIE\\     OF   MODERN 
GERMAN    POETS 

ONE  FRENCH  WRITER,  Mr.  Charles  Simond,  has 
gone  bac-k  to  the  sweet  reasonableness  and  calm  critical 
judgment  of  ante-bellum  days  in  dealing  \\ntli  a  German 
literary  theme;  and  a  Frencli  periodical,  L(i  H<rm  (Paris), 
has  welcomed  his  work  to  its  pages.  Mr.  Simond  finds  that 
(Jerman  poetic  literature  "is  suffering  at  present,  as  might 
lia%e  been  expected,  from  the  recoil-shock  of  the  thunder  mi- 
chained  by  llie  war."  The  generation  which  at  the  begimiing 
of  the  twentieth  century  was  expressing  itself  "with  the  most 
brilliant  elan"  is  now  repressed  '"in  the  discreet  reserve  ordained 
by  homes  of  anguish  and  mourning."  A  small  number  of 
unknowns,  it  is  observed,  Aentm-e  to  touch  the  strings  of  the 
l\Te.  The  German  IatIc  poets  who  voiced  in  Com-ad's  Gesell- 
fichaff  the  "aspirations  of  Germanic  art  and  ideals"  now  "abstain 
from  impassioning  men's  souls  by  then-  o^^ni  o\erbrimming 
fury."  The  bookshops,  we  are  told  by  tliis  FrencJi  writer 
(without,  however,  a  disclosm'e  of  the  means  of  obtaining  his 
information),  "no  longer  know  any  Slurm  mid  Drang  other 
than  the  rush  of  armies  upon  Europe."     We  read: 

"In  1911 — scarcely  four  years  ago — there  was  still  enthusiasm 
for  the  school  of  Detlev  von  Liliencron  and  his  disciples,  Carl 
Busse,  Jaeobowski,  Hugo  Salus;  people  were  si  ill  interested  in 
the  revolution  preached  by  Arno  Holz  and  his  disciple,  Cesar 
Flaischlen,  in  the  mysticism  of  Mombert  and  Scheerbart,  in  the 
dilettantism  of  Scharf  and  of  Avenarius,  in  Richard  Dehmel's 
songs  of  love  and  humanity.  Xoav  the  cords  are  broken  and 
no  longer  tlmll  to  the  fingers  of  the  poets.  .  .  .  The  gi-eat  e])och 
of  the  past,  smitten  by  the  cult  of  form,  has  gi\en  way  to  the  tragic 
preoccupations  of  reality.  .  .  .  (Jerman  jjoetry  .  ,  .  traverses  a 
l^eriod  of  pessimism  and  discouragement  from  which  few  escape. 
Hence  the  list  is  inevitably  scant  and  barren  of  the  \ital  interest 
attached  to  the  great  Avorks  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centiu-y,  when  the  Anacreontism  of  Geibel  flourished,  to  those ^ 
of  the  new  Empire,  when  all  Young  (Jermany  repeated  the  Credo 
of  the  Hart  brothers  and  of  Wilhelm  Arent." 

After  this  general  introduction,  the  critic  proceeds  to  name 
a  few  poets  who  emerge  from  the  general  obscuritj*.  The  first  of 
these  is  Otto  Krille,  who  is  of  interest  because  he  was  a  mere 
laborer,  recalling  certain  well-known  Irish  and  English  A\Titers 
of  recent  ijrominence.  Krille  writes  of  his  own  experiences  and 
of  his  humble  fellow  laborers,  making  his  literary  debut  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  His  poem  "Die  Stille  Stimde"  ("The  Quiet 
Horn-")  was  published  in  Berlin  by  Egon  Fleischel,  and  exhibits 
his  ignorance  of  things  literary.  This  ignorance  is  proved,  says 
Simond,  by  the  verses  called  "A  German  Poet,"  in  which  is 
affirmed  "  a  proletarian  idealism  in  complete  contradiction  to  the 
real  life  of  contemporaneous  society^ — at. Berlin  above  all."  The 
critic  continues,  somcAvhat  cynically: 

"The  poor  devils  who  die  of  hunger  in  a  garret,  deceived  by 
their  dreams  of  genius,  a  la  Gilbert  and  Chatterton,  no  longer 
offer  themselves  to  the  sentimental  compassion  ...  of  the 
Prussian  capital.  Isolated  cases  may  still  be  foimd  in  Paris, 
in  ^Moscow,  in  Stockholm,  but  such  a  case  is  exceedingly  ex- 
ceptional on  the  borders  of  the  Spree.  The  German  poets  .  .  . 
know  and  practise  the  resources  of  publicity,  and  succeed  in 
finding  editors  and  friends  to  sing  their  praises  in  the  press. 
Manj-  give  lectures  into  the  bargain  and  skilfully  recruit  auditors 
for  their  verses.  They  even  succeed  in  enrolling  comma nditaires 
or  an  impresario  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  American  tours. 

"Krille  has  had  this  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  elevate 
himself  above  his  milieu;  he  has  been  able  to  sustain  himself 
in  face  of  the  implacable  law  of  material  necessities;  he  has 
reconquered  his  entire  liberty  of  creation  and  independence  to 
paint  the  picture  of  existence.  He  has  been  able  to  deliver 
himself  to  philosophic  considerations  which  attest  the  calm  of 
observations  and  reflections  in  the  service  of  an  intelligence 
luu'tured  on  studies  permitted  only  to  those  who  are  freed 
from  ineluctable  servitude. 

"Paul  Zech,  another  proletarian  poet,  had  the  spark  of  genius 
wakened   within    his  soul   by  contemplation  of  the  lot  of  the 


miners  in  the  coal-region.  The  miseries  of  those  condemned 
to  these  Gehennas  of  travail  stimulated  his  imagination,  and  he 
has  rendered  them  with  renuirkable  realistic  ])ower.  Th(^ 
'majority  of  his  poems  are  cast  in  the  conventional  mold  of  the 
sonnet,  but  he  has  been  influenced  by  Verhaeren.  Like  Krille. 
he  is  sincere.  .  .  .  Young,  he  regards  the  life  of  tine  laborer 
in  aU  its  bitterness,  and  senses  all  the  sufferings  of  those  Avho 
are  chained  to  it. 

"With  a  poignant  comprehension  of    the  facts  he  paints  th(! 
labors  of  the  roustabouts  on  the  canals  and  the  miners  in  the 
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.JOHN   DREW  .AS   SJIAKESI'HARE. 

He  closes  the  mask  with  the  hues:    '  We  are  sucli  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  is  roimded  with  a  sleep." 


galleries  of  the  coal-mines.  His  style  has  nothing  of  the  ficti^'e, 
nothing  7'cchcrche,  but  he  j)ossesses  the  art  of  })lacing  before  our 
eyes,  in  all  their  heart-breaking  eloquence,  scenes  which  coidd  be 
reproduced  only  by  the  eye  and  the  pencil  of  a  master." 

Another  interesting  newcomer  is  hailed  as  a  dis<'iple  of  Whit- 
man and  of  Dehmel.  His  book,  "Wir  Sind"  ("  We  Are  "),  was 
published  in  Leipzig  by  Kurt  Wolff.  It  proclaims  defiance 
to  the  social  institutions  of  the  day.  He  is  an  indignant  apostle 
of  the  cause  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Avorldngman. 

Air.  Simond  devotes  his  closing  paragraph  to  the  work  of 
women  ])octs,  mentioning  first  an  anonymous  volume  called 
"A  Woman's  Fate,"  a  poem  in  Avhich  there  resounds  "  the  femi- 
nine sorrow  of  an  unhappy  wife  sacrificing  herself  for  her  child, 
,  ,  ,  giving  t\w  reader  the  most  palpitating  of  human  docu- 
ments." He  j)raises  also  "The  Lute,"  of  Erika  Rheinisch,  and 
"How  Saint  Christopher  Carries  the  Infant  Jesus,"  but  says  the 
best-received  collection  of  verses  by  a  woman  is  that  of  INIarthe 
Sorge,  jniblished  at  Jena  by  Diederichs,  Avhose  opening  poem 
is  "Via  Vecchia,"  a  striking  picture  of  the  desolate  solitude  of 
the  old  Roman  way. 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE   WORLD   TURNING   TO   CHRISTIANITY 


-|— THE  BILLY  SUNDAY  CENTERS  of  activity  seem  to  be 
I       reproduced  on  a  wide  scale  in  missionarj'  lands,  for  the 

-*-  report  is  that  churches  there  are  actual!}"  '"swamped 
witli  converts."  "The  war  has  had  a  sobering  effect  upon  the 
world,"  says  JNIr.  Willard  Price  in  The  Rcriciv  of  Reviews  (New 
Y'ork),  "and  there  is  a  wholesale  turning  to 
Christianity  that  is  bewildering  and  stagger- 
ing the  missionary  forces  abroad."  Three 
thousand  converts  a  week  are  reported  from 
Korea.  An  Oriental  Billy  Sunday  leading 
thousands  of  Japanese  up  the  sawdust' trail 
is  a  spectacle  furnished  for  the  first  time  in 
histor\-  by  the  unemotional  Japanese.  Then 
seven  thousand  of  "the  strongest  leaders  of 
China — scholars,  officials,  and  gentry"— ^have 
accepted  Christianitj-.  India  presents  a 
waiting-list  of  150,000  "who  have  been  re- 
fused baptism  for  the  present  because  the 
"missionaries  have  not  schools  and  churches 
enough  to  accommodate  them." 

These  are  items  of  interest  brought  by 
missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  INIethodist 
Episcopal  Church  held  during  ISIay  at  Sara- 
toga. The  conditions  reported  are  said  to 
apply  not  mereh'  to  this  Church,  but  to  all 
denominations  having  work  abroad.  INIr. 
Price  gives  the  gist  of  the  reports  presented 
to  the  Conference: 


"There  has  been  an  average  of  one  con- 
vert every  hour  in  Korea  since  the  mission  • 
aries  first  went  there,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
That  alone  is  striking.  In  these  times, 
however,  the  average  has  mounted  to  eigh- 
teen converts  per  hour!  In  some  places 
church  services  must  be  held  in  relaj's  to 
accommodate  the  crowds.  Even  at  the  mid-week  prayer-meeting, 
which  in  America  brings  out  a  puny  thirty  or  forty  people,  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  Korea  to  have  a  tliousand  in  attendance. 

"An  evangelistic  campaign  is  sweeping  Japan,  and  all  the 
Protestant  forces  in  that  country  have  united  in  order  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  One  of  the  evangelists 
is  especially  picturesque.  His  name  is  Kimura.  They  bring 
great  stories  about  him,  stories  which  I  can  readily  beheve,  for, 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Japan,  I  heard  Kimura  preach  to  five 
thousand  people  in  his  great  tent  in  Tokyo  and  saw  nearly  one 
hundred  Japanese  'hit  the  trail'  every  night.  In  two  weeks' 
time  he  made  thirteen  hundred  conversions.  Cynical  Japan  is 
an  extremely  difficult  mission-field,  and  such  an  achievement 
as  this,  the  common  enough  in  other  lands,  is  absolutely  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 

"It  was  from  Billy  Sunday  that  'Halleluiah  Kim,'  as  Kimura 
is  called,  got  his  inspiration.  Not  that  he  is  a  mere  imitator,  for 
he  had  conducted  many  successful  revivals  before  he  began  to 
study  Billy  Sunday.  Recently,  however,  he  spent  ten  months 
in  America,  studying  the  methods  of  the  baseball  evangelist. 

"During  Sunday's  month  at  Denver,  Kimura  attended  every 
serA'ice — morning,  noon,  and  night.  He  did  the  same  at  Des 
Moines  and  Pliiladeli)hia,  and  lived  for  a  time  with  the  Sun- 
days. In  April  of  last  year  he  took  the  Sunday  idea  back  with 
liim  to  Ja])an. 

"All  tlie  business  details  of  his  campaign  have  been  Sunday- 
ized  and  his  delivery  is  dramatic  ttnd  acrobatic.  But  lie  doesn't 
quite  go  tlie  Sunday  limit.  He  uses  the  simi)lest  language 
possible,  but  even  the  strictest  missionaries  confess  that  they 
have  never  heard  him  sjx'ak  viUgarly. 


KTMUEA  SAN. 

The  Japanese  evangelist,  who  has 
had  great  success  in  liis  native  coiui- 
try  through  Billy  Siinlay  motliods. 


'"When  I  eat  stewed  cherries,'  he  remarks,  speaking  of  Sun- 
day's methods,  'I  don't  have  to  eat  the  stones.  I  put  them  at 
the  side  of  my  plate  and  say  nothing  about  them.' 

"The  evangelistic  movement  in  which  Kimura  and  many 
other  workers,  both  native  and  foreign,  are  taking  part  has  not 
reached  a  conclusion,  so  that  definite  figures  can  not  yet  be 
given  out.  The  results,  however,  can  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Japan  have  united  in  a  call 
for  474  new  missionaries  to  take  care  of  the 
new  business!" 

If  we  were  not  all  looking  in  the  du'eetiou 
of  Europe,  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  be 
turned  toward  China,  are  the  Avords  of  Dr. 
S.  Earl  Taylor,  secretary'  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  ^lissions.  In  this  land  great  changes 
are  taking  place,  and  not  the  least  impor- 
tant is  the  religious  revolution.  Mr.  Price 
continues: 

"It  may  well  be  called  a  revolution.  It 
required  over  fifty  years  to  win  the  first 
thousand  converts  in  China.  Recently  a 
larger  number  than  this  were  em-oUed  as 
inquirers  during  a  single  night  in  one  city! 

"In  a  single  province  of  China,  Hinghwa. 
one  hundred  and  eleven  new  churches  have 
been  organized  during  the  last  two  years  by 
one  denomination  alone. 

"In  Hinghwa  city  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
tlu-ee  meetings  a  day  in  a  building  which 
seats  eight  hundred  people  and  to  refuse 
any  one  the  privilege  of  attending  more 
than  one  of  these  meetings! 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  Ameri- 
can church  forced  to  make  such  a  rule! 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  achievement 
is  that  of  Sherwood  Eddy,  who,  shortly  after 
the  war  began,  spoke  in  twelve  Chinese  cities 
to  121,000  members  of  the  educated  class 
adn)itted  to  his  meetings  by  ticket  only!  It 
was  an  effort  to  reach  the  leaders  of  China.  The  result  was 
that  seven  thousand  high  officials,  scholars,  and  ruling  gentry — 
men  who  liold  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  their  hands — turned 
to  Christianity  and  are  now  enrolled  in  Bible  classes!  The  in- 
fluence of  this  upon  the  masses  can  not  be  calculated." 

A  swifter  survey  is  mJide  of  other  lands: 

"During  the  past  year  in  the  Philippines  five  thousand  mem- 
bers have  been  added  by  one  denomination,  and  two  missionaries 
report  over  a  thousand  converts  each.  The  couAcrsions  during 
1915  outnumber  those  of  any  previous  year. 

"'Never  in  the  history  of  this  continent,'  wrote  Bishop 
Stuntz,  referring  to  South  America,  'liaA'e  so  many  converts 
been  gathered  into  the  churches  as  during  the  past  few  months.' 

"Churches  are  packed  to  the  doors  in  ^Mexico.  In  previous 
times  the  sale  of  portions  of  the  Bible  has  reached  22.000  copies 
as  the  maximum  in  a  year.  The  sale  last  year  totaled  63.000 
copies,  and  tiio  missionaries  state  that  tens  of  thousands  more 
could  have  been  sold  if  workers  had  been  availabl(\ 

"But  the  most  staggering  success  has  been  in  India. 

"Not  only  are  India's  mission  schools  and  churches  full.  The 
stupendous  fact  is  that  there  stands  outside  these  institutions 
a  waiting-list  of  more  than  150,000  registered  applicants  for 
baptism  who  can  not  be  recei\ed  into  the  Christian  Cluu-ch  be- 
cause there  are  not  cluu'ches  (>nough  and  ministers  enough  to  give 
them  Christian  leadership,  nor  schools  enough  to  educate  them. 
It  is  considered  worse  than  useless  to  receive  into  the  Chun-h 
thousands  of  illiterate,  superstitious  persons,  ktxowing  nothing 
but  the  l>arest  rudiments  of  Christianity,  unless  provision  is  made 
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for  both  their  religious  and  secular  eduoation.  Tiie  only  result 
of  suc-h  a  poliey  would  be  to  heathenize  Christianity. 

"As  fast  as  the  missions  can  develop  agencies  for  the  training 
of  the  new  converts,  those  who  stand  first  in  the  waiting-list  are 
baptized  and  received. 

'•The  trouble  is  that  the  waiting-list  is  developing  more 
rapidly  than  the  agencies.  Whole  villages  and  whole  counties 
are  turning  en  masse  to  Christianity.  The  mayors  of  two  hun- 
dred villages  recently  voted  in  conference  to  use  their  iniluence 
to  make  the  entire  population  of  their  villages  Christian.  The 
Clu-istian  community  in  India  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  five 
thousand  new  members  every  month,  or  sixty  thousand  per  year. 

'•Just  as  religious  movements  have  proverbially  thrived  on 
persecution,  so  the  fact  that  the  bitterest  persecution  assails 
the  new  Indian  Clu-istians  only  seems  to  add  imi)etus  to  the 
mo^"ement. 

"The  new  emphasis  on  religion  in  Europe  is  well  known. 
Each  potentate  claims  God  on  his  side,  troops  pray  before  enter- 
ing battle,  it  is  reported  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Testa- 
ments are  being  thumb-marked  in  the  trenches,  revivals  are  on 
in  France  and  Bulgaria,  liquor  and  lu.xurj'  have  been  tabued,  and 
the  simple  life,  which  is  i^sychologieally  related  to  the  religious 
life,  has  been  made  the  rule. 

■■  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dictate  the  underlying  cause 
of  so  subtle  a  thing  as  a  world-wide  spiritual  renaissance.  Per- 
haps the  coming  of  the  war  and  the  revival  at  the  same  time 
is  only  a  colossal  coincidence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ground 
for  the  theory  that  the  horrors  and  desolation  of  war  have 
solemnized  the  world  and  have  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
people  back  upon  divine  security. 

"At  any  rate  the  renaissance  is  on,  and  missionary  Christen- 
dom is  faced  with  the  greatest  opportunity  in  its  history." 


A   UNIVERSITY  FOR   INDIA'S   WOMEN 

CLOSE  UPON  THE  FOUNDATION  of  the  Hindu  Uni- 
versity of  Benares  comes  the  announcement  that  a 
university  for  India's  women  is  being  established  at 
Poona.  The  idea  of  starting  this  university  originated  with 
Professor  D.  K.  Karve,  ISI.A.,  of  Poona,  a  well-known  educa- 
tionist and  a  courageous  social  reformer.  For  about  two  decades 
he  has  maintained  a  "Home  for  Hindu  Widows"  in  his  home 
city,  where  he  has  welcomed  Avidows  of  all  classes  and  ages, 
some  with  one  or  more  children,  and  others  infants  themselves. 
They  have  been  housed  in  decent  surroundings,  well  clothed, 
and  well  fed.  Academic  education  has  been  provided  for  them, 
and  they  have  been  given  moral  and  religious  instruction.     All 


PROFESSOR   D.    K.   KARVE,   M.A., 

Tin-  i"'ucatoi'  of  Poona.  who  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  university  for  the  women  of  India. 


PUPILS  OF   THE   GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL  f)F   POONA, 

Wliose  status  will  soon  be  raised  to  that  of  university  students,  after  the  organization  now  planned. 


the  inmates  have  been  taught  domestic  science  and  some  art 
or  craft,  such  as  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  or  weaving.  The 
institution  has  steadily  grown,  and  now  the  high  school  main- 
tained in  connection  with  it  is  to  be  raised, 
almost  immediately,  to  the  status  of  a  col- 
lege, and  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Indian  Women's  University.  Professor 
Karve  is  traveling  far  and  wide,  collecting 
funds  and  gaining  sympathizei's  and  sup- 
porters. He  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
new  university  will  not  be  subsidized  nor 
controlled  by  the  Government.  Speaking 
recently  at  Combaeonum,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, he  said,  according  to  a  report  in 
New  India  (^Madras): 

"The  promoters  of  the  Indian  Women's 
University  have  no  intention  of  applying 
to  the  Government  for  grant  or  recogni- 
tion, as  it  would  only  tie  their  hands  and 
hamper  their  work  by  regulations  regard- 
ing funds." 

This  decision  is  thought  wise  because 
the  projected  university  will  be  funda- 
nu'utally  diff(T(>nt  from  institutions  con- 
ducted by  theBritisli-lndian  Governnunit. 
For  one  thing,  it  will  give  education 
suited  to  the  condition  of  Indian  women, 
instead  of  following  the  present  practise 
of   making  them  read,  in  men's    classes, 
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curricula  primarily  intended  for  men.  Secondly,  it  will 
not  compel  the  pupil  to  obtain  all  higher  education  through  the 
mediiun  of  English,  as  is  the  case  in  Go\ernment  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  from 
being  wasted  by  enabling  her  to  acquii-e  higher  learning  through 
her  mother  tongue,  a  in-aetise  foUow^ed  in  all  civilized  countries 
except  in  British  India.  To  quote  from  another  speech  delivered 
by  Professor  Karve,  also  reported  in  N'cw  India: 

"I  \vA\i'  to  observe  that  no  education  different  from  that 
given  in  high  schools  and  colleges  affiliated  to  the  several  uni- 
versities primarily  intended  for  men  is  given  to  women.  Those 
women  who  have  the  time,  money,  and  inclination,  and  can 
afford  to  go  liigh  enough  on  this  ladder,  are  welcome  to  follow 
these  courses  of  study,  and  our  societj-  will  be  the  better  for 
them.  But  the  number  of  such  ladies  will  necessaril,y  be  very 
small.  .  .  .  The  one  defect,  however,  of  the  present  course  of 
secondary'  education,  that  is  perhaps  the  most  disastrotis  in  its 
effects,  is  that  of  the  medium  of  instruction.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  painful  anomaly.  It  has  been  sapping  the  energies  and 
undermining  the  intellectual  caliber  of  our  youths  all  these  years. 
I  wonder  the  educational  experts  with  Government  have  not  yet 
seriously  noticed  it.  .  .  .  The  strain  involved  in  recei\dng  educa- 
tion through  a  foreign  tongue  that  tells  so  severely  upon  the  boys 
is  bound  to  do  greater  harm  to  the  girls.  We  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  f uttire  motherhood  of  the  land  thus  enfeebled 

"My  idea  of  secondary  and  higher  education  for  women  .  .  . 
is  based  fundamentally  upon  the  recognition  of  two  principles: 
First,  that  the  most  natm-al,  and  therefore  efficient,  medium  of 
instruction  is  the  learner's  mother  tongue.  And,  secondly, 
that  women  as  a  class  have  different  functions  to  fulfil  in  the 
social  economy  from  those  of  men.  .  .  .  We  must  recognize  that 
both  national  economy  and  social  economy  require  that  women 
should  occupy  a  situation  of  their  own  distinct  from  that  of 
men.  That  they  are  as  integral  a  part  of  the  social  organism 
as  men  is  beyond  question,  but  that  the  office  they  have  to  fill 
is  different,  tho  equal — perhaps  greater — in  importance,  is 
equally  true.  If  men  and  w^omen,  therefore,  are  fitted  by  edu- 
cation to  bear  their  own  respective  shares  in  the  preservation, 
development,  and  evolution  toward  perfection  of  the  whole 
community,  they  must  be  brought  up  on  two  different  lines. 
The  differentiation  in  the  educational  courses  must  correspond 
in  time  and  nature  approximately  to  the  differentiation  in  their 
conscious  individuality." 

Professor  Karve's  uni\ersity  for  women  will  put  these  prin- 
ciples into  practise.  In  working  out  the  scheme  for  studies, 
he  is  deriving  inspiration  from  the  Japanese  Women's  University, 
conducted  at  Tokyo  by  Prof.  Jinzo  Naruse  along  similar  lines. 
The  step  that  Professor  Karve  has  taken  is  a  long  educational 
stride.  It  shows  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  content  to  let 
the  w^hite  men  bear  their  burden. 


VERDUN'S  UNDERGROUND  CHAPEL— No  sign,  so  far  as 
reports  tell,  appears  over  the  entrance  to  a  certain  mine-tunnel 
in  the  Verdun  section  of  the  French  lines.  But  if  one  were 
there,  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  famous  Dantean  motto,  "All 
Hope  Abandon,  Ye  Who  Enter  Here."  In  fact,  the  chapel  ante- 
chamber described  by  Fred  B.  Pitney,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
suggests  quite  tlie  opposite: 

"Yesterday  morning  we  went  down  to  examine  a  mine. 
The  French  had  dug  a  long  gallery  out  from  their  front  trenches 
and  had  mined  the  ground  for  500  yards  along  their  front.  It 
Avas  exactly  like  going  through  the  tunnels,  cross-cuts,  and  drifts 
in  a  gold-mine  in  the  Rockies.  But  at  the  entrance  to  the 
main  tunnel  the  regimental  chaplain  had  persuaded  the  colonel 
to  let  a  huge  chamber  be  excavated  thirty  feet  underground, 
and  the  chaplain  had  fitted  it  up  as  a  chapel. 

"There  in  that  underground  chapel  in  the  front-line  trenches, 
at  10  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  while  cannon  booming  over- 
head in  a  terrific  bombardment  told  of  preparing  for  a  Ger- 
man assault,  we,  with  two  hundred  French  soldiers,  assist(>d  at 
mass,  the  colonel  taking  part.  We  saw  soldiers  going  to  the 
altar  and  receiving  communion,"  while  two  of  their  comrades  sat 
in  a  little  chamber,  hollowed  in  one  side  of  the  chapel,  with 
their  fingers  on  electrit;  buttons,  ready  to  ('Xi)lode  mines  if  the 
signal  came  that  the  attacking  Germans  had  reached  the 
mine-field." 


THE  "CARDINAL  MERCIER  FUND" 

IT  GIVES  US  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  again  the 
noble  generosity  of  Literahy  Du;est  readers  to  Belgium's 
needy  ones.  Up  to  the  date  when  this  paper  goes  to  press 
(IMay  31),  there  have  been  received  from  our  patrons,  for  the 
"Cardinal  Mercier  Fund,"  the  sum  of  !|o,12r).39.  We  are  not 
surprized  by  this  liberal  response  to  our  appeal  of  May  20,  It 
merely  affords  another  evidence  of  the  large-heartedness  and 
warm  humanity  which  characterize  The  Literary  Digest's 
great  and  intelligent  constituency.  They  had  only  to  be  told 
of  the  special  need  of  those  Belgian  babies  and  mothers,  and  of 
the  heroic  Cardinal  INIercier's  efforts  to  meet  that  need,  to 
insure  prompt  and  munificent  sympathy  in  practical  form. 
We  give  below  the  names  of  all  whose  contributions  w^ere  re- 
ceived prior  to  and  including  May  31.  Receipts  later  w\\\  be 
acknowledged  in  due  course. 

$500.00    Each— The   Literary    Digest;    Harry    Cox. 

$350.00—  Five    riiiladelpliians. 

$150.00—11.    E.    D.    .Taokson. 

$100.00  Each-^"C.  S.  G.";  Mrs.  Elise  A.  Jones;  "J.  L,  W.";  Arthur  Winslow 
>[is.  (lias.  Denison;  Seth  Ely;  F.  S.  S. ;  .lohu  T.  Boyle;  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.;  W.  F. 
Alontgomtiy. 

$50.00  Each — Anonymous;  J.  W.  BurcUes;  Sirs.  A.  G.  Thompson;  C.  B.  Wells;  Mrs. 
('has.    Dillingham. 

$30.00— It.    C.    Ashbrook. 

$25.00  Each— W.  M.  Castle;  D.  C.  Horgan;  J.  A.  McT.annin;  "M.  J.  E.";  F.  M. 
Slillnian;  Anonymous:  Jas.  Jt.  Smyth;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Chase;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lorentz;  Fred  H. 
J'orrester;   Itegau  Bros.    Co.;  D.   P.    F. ;   Benjamin   Tliompson. 

$20.00    Each— A   Friend;  Mrs.   Willard   Pope. 

$15.00    Each— Mrs.  J.   W.   F.  Bennett;  Eugene  Delaney;  J.   C. 

$10.00  Each— Geo.  S.  Dayol;  Dr.  T.  A.  Dickey;  Alice  G.  Fisher;  Thos.  J.  JIaddock; 
Dr.  C.  C.  Jloore;  Jas.  K.  Romeyn  ;  JIary  I.armon  Smith;  E.  A.  Starbuok;  Thos.  A.  Ayres; 
Henry  V.  Bowman;  I.aetitia  Moore  Conrad;  Mao'  ('.  Curran ;  Beatrice  Dowd;  C.  L. 
Ebhels;  Wm.  .1.  Evans;  E.  V.  Gamhier;  Kate  F.  Gary;  A.  E.  Goddard;  "In  Memory  of 
Susan  K.  Johnson";  Sarah  Frani-es  I'ellett;  Mrs.  Wm.  Post;  Wm.  L.  Prout;  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Posey;  E.  E.  Trowbridge;  T.  J.  Burke;  Walter  E.  Iloyt ;  J.  E.  Hyde;  Dr.  Alex. 
Mar<'y,  Jr.;  Mary  If.  I'hillips;  E.  B.  Squires;  M.  S.  Van  Wezel ;  Mr.  &  Jlrs.  Warren 
Burton;  R.  K.  Demarest;  R.  S.  Douthat ;  Vivia  M.  Ford;  T.  I.ovel;  D.  Hadwen;  H.  G. 
Keplingcr;  B.  A.  Mejer;  .Margaret  Moore.  Supt. ;  O.  P.  Seward;  C.  F.  Smith;  A.  B.  C; 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Aikman;  Bertha  (!.  Ballard;  Helen  P.  Delleker;  James  Downie;  John  S. 
Owen;  Chas.  J.  Stevenot ;  E.  W.  Whitaker;  R.  II.  Youngman;  Elizabeth  C.  Allen; 
J.  I..  Campbell;  G.  W.  Oane;  Geo.  W.  (Joodwin;  Dr.  John  McLee;  Rev.  Geo.  T. 
Mcljaughlin ;  Jeanette  F.  Throckmorton;  Anonymous;  Philip  Anspacher;  A.  A.  Bumand; 
(leorge  Ewing;  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Fowler;  Friends  of  "Anna  .leans  Home";  R.  M.  Hal- 
lowell;  H.  R.  Loomis;  C.  L.  Lyall;  R.  W.  Slillsaps;  Mrs.  Jane  II.  Robinson;  Marcy  C. 
Snyder;  Dallas  Bache;  Geo.  Beach;  Euphemia  Cameron;  H.  E.  Dudley;  Richard  A. 
Foley;  E.  E.  (Jreenwood;  J.  Wm.  Johnson;  J.  L.  Rhodes;  John  J.  Shitniers;  l':iizabeth 
S.    Watson ;    S.    II.    Woodson.  • 

$5.00    Each— Maud   A.    Barbour;   Geo.    Davis;   Edward  Lloyd;   Katherlne   B.    Lucius; 

E.  .1.  Moseley,  Sr. ;  AV.  P.  Nash;  E.  \.  Thompson;  Edwin  P.  Vcldran ;  Chas.  A. 
Winston;  Geo.  Woolsey.  D.D.S. ;  Dr.  Chas.  Blickonsderfer;  II.  L.  Brown;  Mrs.  J.  H. ; 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Chase;  Jlrs.  J.  E.  ;  Catherine  A.  Curran;  Grace  A.  Denton; 
.V  Friend;  A  Friend;  Alice  Sweetser  Hall;  Helen  Hartzell;  Mary  Hartzell;  C.  H. 
Heagle;  F.  E.  Heath;  H.  Alice  Howell;  E.  L.  Jones;  Mrs.  Rice  Lewis  Julian;  Mr. 
W.  H.  McCarthy;  F.  Ai-mon  Melton;  Irene  MuriJhy;  Emma  L.  Newitt ;  D.  W.  Ray- 
m(jiid.  Secy.;  J.  A.  Richards;  Alice  Robertson;  Dr.  Jacob  Schwinn ;  J.  A.  Spence.  Jr.; 
D.  II.  Smeltzer.  M.D.  ;  Richard  M.  Smith;  Dorothy  X.  Van  Dyne;  Thos.  C.  Wang; 
.\riss  Ida  I.  Weir;  Herbert  F.  IVitchcll;  Oliver  S.  Amiable;  W.  H.  Babcock;  Francis  W. 
Boyer;  Wm.  H.  Blamish ;  Ber.  John  T.  Dunvaid;  Mrs.  John  S.  Farr;  Genevieve  I. 
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CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS'S  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 

\dains,  Charles  Francis.  An  Autobiography: 
1*15-1915.  With  a  Memorial  Address,  delivered 
November  17,  1915,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Frontis- 
piece Portrait.  Large  octavo,  pp.  lx-224.  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $3  net. 

In  the  Memorial  Address  prefixt  to 
this  ^v()rk,  Senator  Lodge  makes  the 
remark  tliat  to  follow  even  in  the  most 
meajror  outline,  or  to  endeavor  to  describe 
in  the  most  snperticial  way,  the  charafters 
and  achievements  of  .Jolui  Adams,  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  of  the  two  Charles 
Francis  Adamses,  would  be  "to  review  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  history  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  and  of  the  United  States  during 
more  than  a  hundred  years."  The  eulogist 
adds  his  conviction  that  it  would  l)e  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  history  "another  case  of 
four  successive  generations  of  intellectual 
distinction  and  the  highest  ])ublic  servi<'e 
equal  to  that  shown  by  the  Adams  family 
during  the  past  (century  and  a  half." 
•"With  no  adventitious  aids  of  titles  or 
estates,"  WTites  Senator  Lodge,  "the  first 
two  of  the  line  by  their  own  al)ility,  their 
own  energy  and  force  rose  to  the  height  of 
public  service  and  pu])li(:  distinction." 
And  the  AIassa<'husetts  statesman  con- 
cludes his  panegyric  by  lading  upon  the 
tomb  of  his  friend,  the  fourth  of  "this  illus- 
trious American  line,"  a  ■WTeath  of  im- 
mortal Roman  verse: 

.Jiistum  ac  tenaccin  pi-opositi  viriiin  .  .  . 
Non  vultiis  iustantis  tyranni, 
Mentc  qiiat  it  solida,  ueque  aiister. 
Nee  fiilminantis  magna  manus  .Jo\is.  .  .  . 

Passing  from  the  introduction  to  the 
autobiographical  narrative,  the  reader  sud- 
denly becomes  conscious  of  one  of  those 
contrasts  which  give  such  zest  to  this  class 
of  writings.  With  Horace's  golden-toned 
eulogium  lingering  in  mind,  he  turns  the 
page  and  is  amazed  to  find  what  thin  ])ar- 
titions  divide  history  from  comedy— the 
Lupercal  from  the  Garter  Inn. 

Shakespeare,  says  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  opening  his  story  in  characteristic 
fashion,  causes  Fal stuff  to  teU  the  Chuf 
Justice  "in  a  certain  familiar  interview" 
that  he  "was  born  about  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and 
something  a  round  belly."  No  character 
of  that  period,  writes  the  autobiographer, 
"lives  for  us  now  quite  so  distinctly  and 
in  the  flesh"  as  does  Shakespeare's  crea- 
tion. And  to  find  another  like  him,  he 
avers,  we  must  skip  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  and  we  are  then  con- 
fronted wth  Michel  de  Montaigne — • 
Shakespeare's  favorite  author,  if  tradition 
is  to  be  trusted.  "It  so  happens,"  says 
Mr.  Adams,  "that  owing  to  the  fact  of 
my  father's  keeping  a  diary,  I  can  keep  the 
exact  hour  of  ray  birth  as  definitely  as  did 
either  Falstuff  or  Montaigne."  And  he 
proceeds  to  set  down  minute  incidents  of 
his  birth,  his  childhood,  and  youth.  There 
is  a  striking  echo  of  John  Stuart  JVIill  in 
these  confidences. 

"In  my  boyhood,"  he  WTites,  "nothing 
whatever  was  done  to  amuse  children. 
They  might  amuse  themselves  or  go  un- 
amused;  that  was  their  affair!"  At  thir- 
teen he  was  packed  off  by  his  father  to  the 
Boston  Latin  School — "the  Famous  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  as  it  was  then,  and  has 


since  ])een,  called,  a  cold,  dreary,  granite 
edifice  of  the  stone-mason  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  vogue  about  1S4()."  A  certain 
Dr.  Gould  was  the  Squecrs  of  this  glorified 
Dotheboys  Hall.  "It  (the  school)  may 
have  worked  well  with  my  father  under 
Dr.  Gould,"  writes  its  distinguished  alum- 
nus, "but  it  didn't  work  well  with  his 
sons."  He  speaks  fondly  of  its  oblitera- 
tion. It  was  ptdled  down  about  thirty 
years  ago  and  a  street  laid  over  it.  In 
later  years  the  author  met  an  old  friend, 
David  P.  Kimball,  a  classmate.  "Well, 
David,"  he  said  to  him,  "  "1  hardly  need 
ask  you:  1  suppose  your  sons  all  went 
to  the  Latin  School?'  He  turned  on 
me  and  vindictively  snapt  out:  'Latin 
School!  1  wouldn't  send  a  dog  to  the 
Latin  School!'  1  certaiidy  felt  that  way; 
but  I  ne\  er  got  on  there  and  always  gravi- 
tated to  the  foot  of  the  class."  P'urther 
details  of  the  institution  whi<-h  f(U*  Air. 
Adams  was  the  vestibule  to  Harvard  are 
giAen  with  admirable  candor: 

"Its  methods  were  bad.  its  standards 
low,  its  rooms  unspeakahly  gloomy.  It 
was  a  dull,  traditional,  lifeless  day- 
academy,  in  which  a  conventional,  com- 
monplace, platoon-front,  ediUiational  drill 
was  carried  on,  ...  a  mecihanical,  classical 
grind-mill.  I  left  it  sixty  years  ago,  and  I 
think  of  the  period  I  spent  there  as  the 
most  depressing  and  the  most  thoroughly 
worse  than  profitless  of  my  life.  I  have 
not  a  good  word  to  say  of  it;  and,  like.Iohn 
Randolph  and  the  sheep,  I  would  go  a  long 
distance  out  of  liiy  way  to  give  it  a  kick." 

Of  the  author's  career  at  Harvard  there 
is  a  fascinating  account,  and  of  course  some 
caustic  criticism.  He  kept  a  diary  of  all 
those  years,  dating  from  the  Latin-School 
days  to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  he 
entered  the  Army.  Thirty  years  after,  he 
tells  us,  he  read  over  the  old  diary  and  then 
flung  it  into  the  fire.  His  comment  upon 
the  naive  record  is  characteristic; 

"I  had  indulged  in  the  pleasing  delusion 
that  it  was  in  me  to  be  something  rather 
noticeable.  I  have  never  thought  so 
since.  It  wasn't  that  the  thing  was 
bad  or  that  my  record  was  discreditable; 
it  was  worse!  It  was  silly.  That  it  was 
crude  goes  without  saying.  That  I  didn't 
mind.  But  I  did  blush  over  its  ineptitude, 
its  conceit,  its  weakness,  and  its  cant.  I 
now  humbly  thank  fortune  that  I  have 
almost  got  through  life  without  making  a 
conspicuous  ass  of  myself." 

A  man  so  unsparing  of  himself  is  not 
likely  to  be  squeamish  in  appraising  others. 
Mr.  Adams's  book  is  a  veritalile  store- 
house of  intimate  knowledge,  of  anecdotes, 
of  striking  incidents  relating  to  his  great 
contemporaries — Lincoln,  Sumner,  Seward, 
E)ouglas. 

"Old  Abe,"  he  writes,  "was  a  revelation. 
Thus  he  was — tall,  shambling,  plain,  and 
good-natured.  He  seemed  shy  to  a  degree, 
and  very  awkward  in  manner,  as  if  he  felt 
out  of  place  and  had  a  realizing  sense  that 
properly  the  positions  ought  to  be  re- 
versed." Mr.  Adams  was  introduced  to 
the  President  by  Seward.  The  only  re- 
mark Lincoln  made  to  the  young  man 
was:  "A  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams? 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir!" 

"Lincoln's  face  is  a  good  one;    but  if  I 


could  judge  from  a  passing  glance  at  a 
moment  when  the  man  was  obviously 
embarrassed,  I  should  say  that  his  eye 
never  belonged  to  a  man  great  in  action; 
it  is  neither  the  quick,  sharp  eye  of  a  man 
of  sudden  and  penetrating  nature,  nor  the 
slow,  firm  eye  of  one  of  decided  will;  but 
it  is  a  mild,  dreamy,  meditative  eye  which 
one  would  scarcely  expect  to  see  in  a 
successful  chief  magistrate  in  those  days 
of  the  Republic.     Miiis  nous  verrons." 

Seward  himself  is  thus  described:  "  Small, 
rusty  in  aspect,  drest  in  a  coat  and  trousers 
made  apparently  twenty  years  ago  and  by 
a  bad  tailor  at  that,  lolling  against  the 
partition  as  he  talked  with  my  father  or 
those  about  him,  who  would  have  put  his 
hand  upon  that  man— small  and  insig- 
nificant—as the  first  statesman  in  the 
country?"  Here  is  a  descriplion  of  a  cam- 
paigning-tour  in  '(il  in  which  Mr.  Adams 
took  part: 

"Governor  Seward  went  from  Chicago 
to  (levelaiid  by  night  and  I  had  my  first 
experience  of  a  sleeping-car,  ...  a  singu- 
larly criule,  tentative  affair,  constructed 
on  the  pattern  of  the  canal-boat  cabin.  .  .  . 
We  wTiggled  into  the  recesses  respectively 
assigned  us,  and  actually  fell  asleep,  tho 
fully  drest.  When  we  got  to  Toledo,  I 
Avas  suddenly  waked  up  by  a  sound  of  loud 
cheering,  and  looked  for  a  midnight  recep- 
tion, for  the  country  was  then  throbbing 
with  excitement.  Instead  of  a  reception 
I  heard  some  one  rush  into  the  car,  and 
inquire  in  a  loud  voice,  'Where's  Seward?' 
The  Governor's  berth  was  pointed  out, 
the  inquirer  stating  that  he  was  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  he  at  onc(^  rushed  up  to  it, 
thrust  the  curtains  aside,  and  exclaimed: 
'Come,  Governor,  thej^  Avant  to  see  you; 
come  out  and  speak  to  the  boys!'  To  this 
Seward  rtiplied  in  a  drowsy  voice:  'How 
are  you,  .Judge?  No,  I  can't  go  out;  I'm 
sleepy. '  '  Well,  what  of  that? '  said  Douglas ; 
'  they  get  me  out  when  I'm  sloej)y.'  Seward, 
however,  simply  said  he  shouldn't  go  out; 
to  which  Douglas  rei)lied,  "Well,  if  you 
don't  want  to,  you  sha'n't,'  and  withdrew. 
All  this  time  it  never  entered  my  head  that 
the  intruder  was  'the  little  (iiant,'  of 
Illinois,  then  and  in  that  way  conducting 
his  Presidential  campaign.  He  had  a 
bottle  of  whisky  Avith  him,  and  as  he 
left  the  car  he  stopt  to  take  a  drink;  and, 
next  morning,  I  was  told  he  was  plainly 
chunk.  He  had  been  having  a  Democratic 
meeting  at  Toledo,  and  the  cheering  was 
incident  thereto.  I  asked  Seward  about  it. 
He  simply  said  that  it  was  Douglas's  idea 
of  political  courtes3\  But  he  dicln't  mean 
to  let  Douglas  exhibit  him  to  his  followers 
just  to  make  a  little  political  capital  for 
himself.  So  far  as  Douglas  himself  was 
concerned,  Seward  told  tne  they  had  alwaj's 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  I  re- 
marked that  Douglas's  conduct  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  did  not  always  square  with 
that  fact.  'No,'  he  replied,  'but  Dougla.-! 
always  did  what  you  refer  to  for  politicii 
effect.  Personally  we  haAe  always  been 
on  the  most  friendly  terms.'  So  on  this 
o(!casion,  Douglas,  a  Presidential  (iandidate. 
had,  more  than  half  drunk,  rushed  into 
that  car  at  midnight,  whisky-bottle  in 
hand,  to  drag  Seward,  the  Premier  to  be, 
out  of  his  sleeping-berth,  to  show  him  in  a 
railroad-station  to  his  (Douglas's)  political 
heelers!" 

Finally,  it  will  interest  the  reader  to  seo 
what  were  the  conclusions  of  a  man  who 
for  years  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  for  JMassachusetts 
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Built  on  the  Principles 

that  govern  Modern  Business 

THE  Tunkhannock  Viaduct,  half  a  mile  loiifr 
and  240  feet  lug"li,  is  the  hieg-est  feature  of  a 
new  $12,0(10,0(10  "cut-off"  which  lowers  the 
time  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  hj'  twenty  minutes. 

This  iuigfe  bridge,  built  at  an  enormous  cost, 
is  simply  a  short  cut — a  monumental  example  of 
modern  business-like  methods  of  doing'  things — ■ 
finding  the  most  direct  route  whatever  the  cost. 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  of 
the  Alexauiler  Hamilton  Institute  is  a  carefully 
planned  and  practically  executeti  sliort  cut  to  busi- 
ness knowledge — a  business  training  that  otherwise 
would  take  years  of  long  and  bitter  experience 
to  acquire.  A  thousand  men's  experience,  put 
into  your  liands  for  your  own  use  in  business,  is 
the  best  and  most  direct  short  cut  to  success. 
This  is  what  the  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  gives  you. 

Through  this  course,  the  Alexander  Hamiltf)n 
Institute  is  training  over  35,000  men  in  America 
today  to  gain  greater  success  in  business. 

It  teaches  the  broad  fundamentals  of  business, 
and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
individual  case. 

The  Kind  of  Men  Enrolled 

The  following  are  only  a  few  among  the  35,000 
subscribers  to  the  Modern  Business  Cotu\se  and 
Service:  Alfred  I.  DuPont,  executive  head  of 
tlie  DuPont  Powder  Companies,  capitalized  at 
$120,000,000;  Melville  VV.  Mix,  President  of 
the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  a  $1,500,000  corporatitm; 
Geo.  M.  Verity,  President  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mills,  a  ^5,000,000  corporation  ;  William 
H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Manager  of  the  biggest 
watch  company  in  the  vvorlil;  N.  A,  Hawkins, 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Car 
Co. —  and  scores  of  other  equally  prominent 
men. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the 
i)i;4hest  standing  is  represented  in  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
This  advisory  council  includes  Frank  A.  Vander- 
li|),  President  of  the  National  City  Bank;  Judge 
K.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation; 
John  Hays  Hammond,  the  famous  engineer; 
Jf)seph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  and  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  this  J  28-page  book, 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  copy  of  which 
we  will  send  you  free,  will  repay  you  many 
times  over.  If  you  feel  uncertain  of  yourself — 
if  you  long  for]^  bigger  responsibilities,  power, 
influence,  money — you  can  get  out  of  this  Course 
and  Service  a  hundredfold  what  you  put  into  it. 

ALEXANDER    HAMILTON     INSTITUTE 

342  Astor  Place,  New  York  City     ^'       '''^ 

I  Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  FREE 

I 

I  N'iuiie J,'. 

I 

I  Business 

I  Address 

■  Business 

Position 

Ill 


and  for  six  Acars  \\af^  i)rosi(lont  of  the 
I'nion  I'acific,  as  to  characlor  and  persDnal 
charm  in  mm  avIio  achieve  only  business 

success: 

'".Vs  I  approach  \\w  end,  I  ain  more  than 
a  little  pnzzled  to  account  for  the  instances 
1  have  seen  of  business  success — money- 
getting.  It  comes  from  a  rather  low  in- 
stinct, (^ertainly,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  combination 
with  the  finer  or  more  interesting  traits 
of  character.  1  liave  known,  and  known 
tolerably  well,  a  good  many  'successful' 
men — 'big'  financially — men  famous  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century;  and  a  less  inter- 
esting crowd  I  do  not  care  to  encounter. 
Not  one  that  I  have  ever  known  would  I 
care  to  meet  again,  either  in  tliis  world  or 
the  next;  nor  is  one  of  them  associated  in 
my  mind  with  the  idea  of  humor,  thought, 
or  refinement.  A  set  of  mere  money- 
getters  and  traders,  they  were  essentially 
unattractive  and  uninteresting." 

FOUR  BOOKS  ON  GERMANY 

Franeko,  Kiino.  The  German  Spirit.  12mo, 
pp.  viii-132.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Millioud,  Maurice.  The  Ruling  Caste  and 
Frenzied  Trade  in  Germany.  12mo,  pp.  158.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.25  net. 

Fife,  Robert  Hendon,  Jr.  The  German  Knipire 
Between  Two  Wars.  Pp.  xiv-310.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 

Hugens,  Roland.  Germany  Misjudged.  An 
Appeal  to  International  Good-Will  in  the  Interest 
of  a  Lasting  Peace.  Pp.  111.  Chicago:  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.     $1  net. 

Professor  Francke,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, here  brings  together  three  addresses 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1914  (therefore 
before  the  war),  in  the  spring  of  1915 
(after  nine  months  of  war),  and  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  The  first,  under  the 
caption  of  "German  Literature  and  the 
American  Spirit,"  contrasts  the  American 
with  the  German  spirit.  German  wTitings 
present  the  characteristics  of  deliberation, 
reverence  for  authority,  feeling  for  aris- 
tocracy, mysticism,  and  self-surrender,  as 
opposed  to  American  impetuosity,  in- 
dividual initiative,  feeling  for  democracy, 
concreteness,  and  self-control.  Americans 
therefore,  the  implication  is,  should  drink 
more  deeply  of  th(^  German  living  waters  in 
literature,  especially  of  its  (eternal)  Jn- 
nerlichkeil.  In  tlu!  second  chapter,  "The 
True  Germany,"  the  thesis  that  "the 
Germany  of  the  first  few  months  of  the 
war  is  not  the  real  Germany,"  is  em- 
phatically negatived.  National  ass(>rtive- 
ness,  the  sense  of  duty  (to  the  State), 
efficiency,  ".salvation  tlirough  striving" 
(the  superman  motif),  conception  of  music 
and  nature  as  sacred — these  are  the 
qualities  of  the  German  people,  and  they 
are  displayed  in  the  war.  How  could  such  a 
people  appear  as  an  enemy  of  mankind? 
Still,  Dr.  Francke  thinks  that  "(Jermany 
during  the  last  generation  overreached  her- 
self." The  third  paper  deals  with  "Ger- 
many's Contribution  to  Civilization," 
ending  in  a  panegja*ic  of  Germany's 
achievements  diu'ing  the  war.  However, 
Dr.  Francke  is  not  an  annexationist. 

Professor  Millioud,  of  the  University  of 
Lausanne,  fm-nishes  an  antidote  to  Francke. 
"How  often,"  he  asks,  "have  we  not 
seen  the  Army,  the  professors,  the  people, 
leap  up  with  enthusiasm  Avhen  the  Em- 
peror has — shaken  the  mailed  fist?"  He 
tells  of  the  naive  delight  of  German  tourists 
in  Switzerland  over  the  beauties  of  the 
coimtry  "so  soon  to  be  ours!"  (Is  not  this 
quite  German?).  In  the  first  essay  on  the 
"Ideology  of  Caste"  as  represented  by  the 
ruling  class,  he  remarks  that  "these  Pan- 
Gernuins"  always  fetch  up  at  "an  ardent 
desire  of  conquest."     Conquest,  however, 


does  not  always  mean  armed  conflict.  Dr. 
ISIillioud's  principal  contention  is  that  the 
war  was  forced  because  economic  failure 
on  a  colossal  scale  was  inevitable,  and  tbo 
only  way  out  was  war  (and  a  huge  in-  ■ 
demnity).  German  resources  were  failing  ! 
because  Germany  had  sold  below  cost  to  i 
foreign  nal^ions  in  order  to  gain  the  market, 
and  would  be  compelled  to  continue  that  . 
coiu'se  in  order  to  hold  it.  But  that  meant  ', 
ruin.  Conquest  by  trade  was  about  to  \ 
fail ;  there  was  left  only  conquest  by  war. 

New  England  professors  are  doing  some 
remarkable  literary  work  in  these  days. 
Professor  Fife's  book  is  an  example.  He 
treats  first  Germany's  foreign  relations, 
1871-1914;  then  internal  politics,  leading 
up  to  present-day  Deutschland,  describing 
government  as  applied  to  country,  city, 
education,  religion,  and  the  press,  with 
clear  information  upon  the  working  and 
effects  of  party  politics.  The  discussion 
is  that  of  an  impartial  historian,  with  a 
deal  more  of  sympathy  for  Germany  in  its 
central  and  hemmed-in  position  than  is 
usual.  He  pays  measured  tribute  to  the 
traits  of  discipUne  and  romanticism  found 
in  the  German  character.  And  just  as 
impassively  he  notes  the  characteristic 
failure  of  German  administration  to  make 
headway  in  winning  the  Poles  from  racial 
solidarity. 

The  four  main  chapters  of  Mr.  Hugeus's 
volume  are  reprinted  from  The  Open  Court, 
and  an  additional  chapter,  ' '  The  JVIy th  of 
a  Demon  Enemy,"  is  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Thi-ee  other  chapters  are  in  the 
form  of  open  letters  to  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  the  three  nations  involved 
in  the  war  which  are  regarded  by  the 
author  as  "chiefly  representative  of  West- 
ern civilization."  ]Mr.  Hugens  deplores 
the  fact  that  there  has  gi'own  up  a  legend 
"carefully  fostered  by  England"  to  the 
effect  that  the  Teuton  is  brutal,  savage, 
and  ruthless.  This  has  gained  wide-spread 
credence  in  the  United  States.  The  men 
in  the  spiked  helmets  have  been  cruelly 
maligned.  They  are  gentle — dovelike,  in 
fact — and  not  a  militarist  nation  at  all. 
It  is  the  French  and  English  who  are  the 
real  "Huns."  The  author  vmtes  with 
fervor : 

"From  Senegambia,  Morocco,  the  Su- 
dan, Afghanistan,  every  wild  laud  of 
robber  chxns,  come  fighting  men  to  slay 
the  compatriots  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Mo- 
zart, Diirer,  Helmholtz,  Hertz,  Haeckel, 
and  a  million  others,  perhaps  obscurer,  no 
less  noble,  men  of  the  fatherland  of  music, 
of  philosophy,  of  science,  and  of  medicine, 
the  land  where  education  is  a  reality  and 
not  a  farce,  the  land  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  the  laud  whose  life  -  blood  washed 
out  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the 
Dark  Ages." 

The  four  books  might  well  be  read 
together;  they  furnish  well-tiu-ned  exposi- 
tions from  various  sides  of  reasons,  in 
German  character,  for  the  present  struggle. 
Few  books  now  deal  with  the  character  or 
purpose  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
or  Italy.  But  many  are  aiming  to  help  us 
to  understand  Germany. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Knott,  Laura   A.    Vesp<>r  Talks   lo  (;irls.     Pp. 

1>^9.     Boston  and  New  York:   Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    1916.     $1.50. 

The  author  of  these  uplifting  talks  is  the 
principal  of  an  academy  for  girls,  near 
Boston.  These  are  heart-to-heart  talks 
she  has  had  with  students  on  Sunday 
afternoons.     A  scholar  herself,  she  (juotes 
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often    and    fluently   from   gi-eat    men   and 
^eat  books,  but,  in  the  main,  the  book  is 

"just  a  collection  of  helpful  thoughts  and 
good  ad\'ice  for  daily  use,  with  comments 
on  the  ordinary  faults  and  mistakes,  of 
young  people  and  good  suggestions  for 
daily  improvement,  helpfulness,  and  self- 
control. '  Some  of  her  subjects  are: 

New  Starts  in  Life,  Scliool  Fri(>ndsliii)s. 
The  Art  of  Living  .  with  Others,  The 
Rhythm  of  Life,  School- Spirit,  Making  the 
Best  of  Things,  Conflicting  Loyalties,  The 

"  Value  of  .  DiscipUne,  The  Progi-ess  of 
Woman,  Som-ces  of  Happiness,  and  Mter 
Graduation. 

The  subjects  in  tliemselves  indicate 
easily  the  character  of  these  little  sermons. 
Miss  Knott  has  dealt  with  girls  so  much 
that  she  knows  just  how  to  present  her 
subject  acceptably.  Any  one  might  read 
and  profit  by  what  she  says  in  regard  lo 
h\  ing  Avith  others.  She  characterizes 
'"unnecessary  criticism  of  others,  fi-etful- 
ness,  quick  temper,  self-will,  intolerance, 
and  discoiu-tesy  as  some  of  the  'little  foxes 
that  spoil  the  vines.'" 

Ferguson,  Charles.     The  Great  News.     Pp.  27X. 

New  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley.     .$1.25  net. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  the  author  of  "The 
Rehgion  of  Democracy"  and  "The  LTni- 
versity  ]Militant": — books  of  timely  import 
bearing  on  economic  subjects.  The  mate- 
rial for  his  new  book  was  prepared  during 
the  year  pi-eceding  the  war,  when  he  was 
commissioned  by  President  Wilson  to  ^isil 
ten  European  capitals  to  investigate  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  relations 
of  "Big  Business"  to  the  Governments  of 
the  world.  On  his  retiu-n  from  this  mission 
he  was  fiu-ther  commissioned  by  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  to  visit  various  representati^'e  busi- 
ness communities  in  the  United  States 
with  the  object  of  finding  some  system 
of  commerce  and  l)usiness  operated  on 
the  best  scientific  lines.  The  general  im- 
pression made  upon  Mr.  Ferguson's  mind 
by  his  unique  and  interesting  experience 
was  "a  sense  of  the  moral  absurdity  of 
the  American  business  system  in  its  am- 
biguous relation  to  the  public  power."  His 
investigations  have  convinced  him  that 
the  political  and  economic  conditions  Avliich 
are  seen  to  have  resulted  so  disasti'ously 
for  Europe  are  coming  to  an  end.  And  he 
draws  the  conclusion  that  the  business 
system  of  the  United  States  "must  choose 
between  regeneration  from  within  and  mili- 
taristic discipline  from  without."  no\\ 
this  regeneration  is  to  be  brought  about 
forms  the  burden  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  book. 
His  line  of  argument  follows  the  "ad- 
vanced" theories  which  are  now  in  fashion. 
It  is  indicated  in  a  quoted  utterance  by 
Hem-y  M.  Alden,  which  the  author  gives 
approvingly.  Mr.  Alden,  in  his  recent 
book,  "The  New  Literatui-e,"  dedared 
that  within  a  brief  period — that  is  to  say, 
since  the  sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— thei'e  has  taken  place  "a  revolution 
in  human  thought  and  feeling,  a  changed 
attitude  toward  life  and  the  world."  He 
saj's  that  while  the  political  historian 
dates  modern  history  from  the  rise  of  the 
middle  classes  in  the  fiflcuwith  century,  the 
historian  of  the  human  mind  must  date 
what  is  i-eally  modern  from  al)out  1S()() 
— "when  the  human  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, following  the  course  long  before  taken 
bj'  science,  broke  with  all  forms  of  scholas- 
ticism, of  traditional  authority.  .  .  .  The 
whole  psychical  atmosphere  was  cleared 
of  abstractions  that  had  inhabited  and 
dominated  it  for  centuries — tlie  Powers  of 
the  Air." 
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Just  the  food  for  hot  weather 

Strengthening  and  appetizing,  not  too  heavy, 
easy  to  digest,  easy  to  prepare,  requiring  little  effort 
and  little  heat.  You  could  not  find  a  food  more 
suitable    and   satisfying   for   this   time  of    year  than 

Campbeirs  Vegetable  Soup 

It  combines  the  nourishing  elements  of  good 
meat  with  the  wholesome  tonic  qualities  of  choice 
vegetables. 

We  make  the  stock  strong  and  full-bodied — using 
selected  beef  for  this  purpose.  And  the  thirteen  differ- 
ent vegetables  we  use  are  picked  from  the  best  varieties 
that   grow^. 

We  cook  each  of  these  in  the  exact  time  and  way 
best  suited  to  its  character,  and  to  bring  out  its  qualities 
most  palatably.  Each  has  a  part  in  completing  this  per- 
fectly balanced  combination. 

To    make  vegetable  soup  at  home  is  an  extravagant  use 
of    time  and    labor    when    you   can  buy 
Campbell's — to    say    nothing    of  your  ex- 
pense for  materials  and   fuel. 

Why  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  de- 
licious and  satisfying  soup,  already  made 
and  cooked — with  no  needless  w^ork  for 
you,   no  w^aste,  nor  delay? 

Why  not  enjoy  it  today? 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Ifamfi^M*  Sou  PS 
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LviOMr  Kitclvciv 


A  hot  kitchen  on  a  hot  summer  day 
is  hot! 

There's  simply  no  getting  away  from 
it  unless  there's  an  electric  fan  handy  to 
waft  cool  breezes  throughout  the  room. 

The  really  efficient  kitchen  of  today  is 
fan-equipped.  Women  no  longer  have  to 
tolerate  the  double  heat  of  stove  and  sun. 

They  keep  cool  the  Robbins  &  Myers 
w^ay. 

.And  comfort  is  matched  by  economy. 
A  Robbins  &  Myers  Fan  gives  a  health- 
ful breeze  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few^  cents  a 
day  the  small  sizes  operate  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  electric  light. 

So,  look  for  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Flag 
on  the  guard  of  the  fan  you  buy.  It  guar- 
antees quality  of  workmanship  and  reli- 
able service.  It  stands  for  twenty  years' 
successful  experience  in  electric  fan 
making. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Fans  come  in  all 
sizes  and  designs  ceiling,  desk,  bracket, 
oscillating,  exhaust  for  direct  or  alter- 
nating current. 

You  can  get  a  Robbins  ^<  Myers  Fan 
for  a  few  dollars. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Ohio 

NcwYork    Philadelphia     Boston     Rochester    Clevelaad 
Cincinnati    Chicago    St.  Louii    San  Francisco 

The    World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers 
of  Electric  Farts  artd  Small  Motors 


Robbins  £l  M^ers 
fsms 


KvvWt,    Harrli't    L.     Our    Karl>    WU<I    Flowers. 

A  Study  of  the  Herbaceous  Plants  Blooming  in  Early 
Spring  in  the  Northern  State.s.  With  Illustrations  by 
Mary  Keffer  and  Eloise  P.  Luquer.  16mo,  pp.  xxviii- 
252.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Tlu'  flower-books,  those  liarbingers  of 
sprinfT  "that  come  before  the  swallow 
dares,"  are  making  their  annual  api^oar- 
ance.  Miss  Keeler's  book,  one"  of  the 
first  of  these,  is  a  comprehensive  and 
authoritatiAe  study  of  the  Avild  flowers  of 
the  Northern  States.  The  author  is  Avell 
known  and  admired  in  the  world  of  flower- 
lovers,  and  her  former  l)ooks,  "Om-  North- 
ern Shrubs,"  "Oiu-  Garden  Flowers,"  and 
"Oiu"  Native  Trees,"  have  gained  for  her 
liolden  oi)Inions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
JNliss  Keeler  has  described  about  1.30 
species  of  wild  flowers,  and  her  descrip- 
tions in  clear,  precise  language  are  accom- 
IKinied  l)y  a  great  number  of  illustrations, 
some  in  -color  and  half -tone  and  many  of 
unusual  beauty.  The  author  in  her 
|)reface  expresses  the  hope  that  her  l)ook 
will  commend  itself  to  the  many  teachers 
"who  are  e.xpected  to  name  at  sight  every 
spring  blossom  brought  to  them  by  child- 
ish JuTuds,"  to  amatetu-  botanists  who  like 
to  check  their  lists  of  the  flora  of  their 
hojne  region,  and  to  "all  lovers  of  the 
springtitue  who  also  love  the  native  wild 
flowers  of  our  woods  and  fields." 

Karrar,  (ieraldiiio.  Tlit>  Story  of  an  Anivriran 
Singer.  With  42  illustration.^.  Pp.  IIH.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    .$2. 

Whether  or  not  Miss  Farrar  be  the  "best- 
kuown  woman  in  America,"  there  are 
ceilainl.\'  few  who  are  not  familiar  witli 
her  iichievemeuts,  in  New  York  at  least, 
and  perha))s  with  some  of  the  waves  of 
])ers()ual  i)ublici1y  that  have  rolled  over 
the  liea<l  of  this  fainoiis  daughter  of  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sydne\'  D.  Farrar,  of  ^lelrose, 
.Massachusetts.  These  sketclies  of  the 
iiuiiii  facts  in  her  musical  life  wen-  written 
for  a  j)opidar  maga/ine  and  are  here 
l)rinted  in  one  xolume.  in  which  .she  pays 
a  generous  tribute  to  all  who  have  hel[)ed 
her  train  her  "Ciod-si-nt  gift  of  song." 
They  satisfy  quite  completely  the  curiosity 
which  is  felt  in  r<>gard  to  the  lives  of 
celebriti«>s.  The  book  is  gracefully  AXTitteu 
and  dedicated  to  her  mother,  who  has  been 
her  insi)iration,  her  help,  and  her  constant 
friend  and  a<h  i.ser.  Miss  Farrar,  now 
Mrs.  Lou-Tellegen,  is  as  frank  in  describing 
her  temper  and  her  peculiarities  as  her 
wonderful  attainments.  The  most  in- 
structive ])art  of  her  book  deals  with  her 
different  foreign  e.xperienees,  and  especially 
her  German  triumi)hs,  in  which,  as  in  this 
country,  her  youth  and  girlish  flgure 
])layed  an  important  role,  especially  in  her 
dramatic  attainments. 

Bell.  .\r<lllo.  Tlio  Spoil  of  Kgypt.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  pp.  xiii-.Uil.  Boston:  The  Page  Company. 
$2.50  net. 

To  e\ery  tra\eler  each  land  has  its  own 
ju'ciiliar  enchantment  .Mid  casts  it  upon 
all  seeing  mortals  who  come  within  its 
intimate  borders.  The  charm  of  Spain 
ami  the  charm  of  Switzerland  nnvy  have 
at  times  aspects  in  common,  yet  each 
wea\es  its  own  magic  web  about  the  so- 
journt>r's  aftVctions.  To  convey  the  .sensa- 
tions of  this  mystic  spell  has  bev'n  the 
ol)ject  of  the  "Spell"  Series,  of  which  the 
volume  under  review  is  the  fourteenth. 
Of  the  countries  that  have  so  far  been 
described  the  word  "spell"  .seems  most 
httingly  api)lied  to  the  influence  of  Kgypt — 
at  once  awesome  and  enticing.  Theix* 
Orient  and  Occident  mingle  in  high  light, 
half  light,  and  shadow.     Strange  (•«)!(«•  antl 
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stranger  sound  flow  unceasingh-  tlirough 
the  streets  of  its  metropolis.  There,  too, 
mingle,  not  only  East  and  West,  but  the 
ancient  and  the  ui>to-date.  Abo\e  the 
great  Assuan  Dam  lie  the  temples  of 
PhiliC  partlj-  submerged  beneath  the 
heaped-up  waters.  Yet  no  tide  of  moder- 
nity seems  able  to  rob  the  niassi\e  dignity 
of  ancient  Egypt  of  its  spell.  With  re- 
served inscrutability  the  great  Sphinx 
half  smiling  looks — as  it  has  looked  for 
scores  of  centuries — upon  a  steady  stream 
of  men  of  Kansas  and  Cathay  and  on 
them  easts  its  weird  enchantment.  Mr. 
Bell  has  admirably  succeeded  in  the 
difficult  task  of  conveying  no  small  part  of 
that  experience  to  the  reader.  He  has 
been  wise  in  not  making  it  too  serious,  for 
even  Egj-pt,  tho  never  playful,  has  its 
humor,  and  the  lighter  tones  are  ti'ue  to  the 
fact.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  undigested 
chunks  of  guide-book  here — a  most  dis- 
appointing- feature  of  many  travel-l)ooks. 
Where  historical  or  statistical  information 
is  given,  it  is  given  not  for  the  sake  of 
information,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  im- 
pression— for  the  sake  of  the  permanent 
value  of  the  thing  itself.  Mr.  Bell  is  the 
kind  of  a  person  one  Avould  like  to  travel 
with.  The  publishers'  share  in  the  book 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had 
the  covers  been  more  carefully  executed 
and  had  several  photographs  of  poor 
quality  or  artificial  pose  been  omitted.  It 
is  a  pity,  as  most  of  the  illustrations  are 
excellent. 

Patrick,  G.  T.  W.  (Ph.D.).  The  Psychology  of 
JCelaxatioii.  8vo,  pp.  x-280.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.25  net. 

He  seems  to  hazard  question  of  his  sanity 
who  recommends  to  the  public  a  work  with 
this  title,  the  chapter-headings  of  which 
are  the  Psychology  of  Play,  of  Laughter, 
of  Profanity,  of  Alcohol,  and  of  War 
(with  an  '"Introduction"  and  a  "Con- 
clusion"). Yet  the  reviewer  can  not  help 
wishing  that  this  volume  could  be  placed 
in  every  household  in  the  United  States, 
to  be  read  and  studied  till  its  lesson  were 
learned. 

The  introduction  notes  and  approves  the 
increasing  provision  for  recreation  for  old 
and  young  in  these  later  years.  Alongside 
of  this  tendency  is  ])ut  the  scientifically 
ascertained  fact  of  '"diseases  of  degener- 
ation" producing  "a  marked  decline  in  the 
power  of  American  workers  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  modern  life."  These  '"dis- 
eases of  old  age"  are  prevalent  among 
clerks,  officials,  e-tc,  of  "banks  and 
commercial  houses,  averaging  about  thirty 
years  of  age." 

The  author  proceeds  to  study  the  sub- 
jects of  the  various  chapters  psychologically 
and  phylogenetieaUy,  and  discovers  in 
the  history  of  the  race  the  mental  reasons 
for  the  craving  for  and  use  of  play,  laughter, 
and  the  rest.  The  various  theories  of  the 
causes  of  these  activities  are  reviewed,  and 
the  author's  own — as  stated  above — is 
formulated,  with  reference  to  the  authori- 
ties who  agree  with  or  differ  from  him. 

"What  we  need,"  the  author  concludes, 
"are  relaxation  and  conservation — ^conser- 
vation of  vitality,  of  physiological  strength 
and  vigor,  of  the  old  and  basic  powers  of 
the  race,  of  those  non-masculine  traits 
which  are  typical  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  mankind."  And  relaxation  is  a 
means  of  conservation. 

We  fear  this  excellent  volume  will  not 
haA'e  the  A\ade  reading  it  deserves.  It 
contains  after  each  chapter  an  interesting 
list  of  works  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
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Ai^'.i  Li^liiiii-    Lliuiihu'ji.i  -    ,\  nr  i-.[;i-,(ju    Elcciric   Lighting  Co.,  Providence,   K.  I. 

Is  Your  Light  Earning 
or  Costing? 

Is  your  business  light  earning  or  costing  you  money.? 

"  Costing''\  if  employees  strain  their  eyes  and  make 
needless  mistakes. 

"  Costing''\  if  customers  go  away  without  buying. 

Good  light  does  more  than  cut  current  bills  —  it 
earns  money  by  making  employees  more  efificient  so 
that  they  do  more  and  better  work.  Customers  buy 
more  and  buy  better. 

Alba  Lighting  Equipment 
Earns  Money 

Alba  white  glass  transforms  e)'e-piercing  tungsten  rays 
into  correct  illumination  that  is  scientifically  distributed  or 
concentrated.    Alba  is  uniqtie. 

In  factories,  Alba  aids  employees  to  do  more  work. 

\\\  stores,  it  shows  the  merchandise  well — more  sales. 

la  of^ces,  it  is  kind  to  the  eyes  —  more  and  better  work. 

Information  for  Business  Men 

Nearly  every  good  dealer  has  Alba.  Ask 
books  below,  containing  the  facts  about  Good 
Alba  Lighting  Equipment  you  need  from  yo 
coupon  to  ask  for  the  book  you  want. 


7— Hotels 
8— Banks 
9— Theatres 


1— Homes  4 — Stores 

2 — Department  Stores    5 — Offices 
3— Restaurants  6— Clubs 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Sliowrooms  also  in  New  Y 

Chicago,  Philadelpliia 

St  Louis,  Boston.  Cincinnati 

Cleveland,  Dallas.  San  Francis 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 

Ltd  Toronto 


9— Hosp 


Keg.  U.S. 
Fat.  Oil. 
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Not  so  much 
snap  and  drive  as  at 
1 1  o'clock — What's  the  matter,  Seymour? 

Nothing  so  very  strange  about  this,  after  all. 

Ba^  air  tires  more  people  than  hard  work.  The  morning's  work 
begins  with  a  snap  and  zest.  But  three  o'clock  finds  eyes  dull  and 
hands  tired  and  faltering  because  natural"  means  of  ventilation — 
open  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  flues,  etc. — fall  far  short  of  sup- 
plying the  requisite  amount  of  pure,  fresh  air  free  from  draughts. 
Production  sags — and  yet  the  president  asks,  "  IF/iat^s  the  ntatter?" 

A  positive  mechanical  system  of  fan  heating  and  ventilating  like  the 


Creq.  u.  s.  pat.  off.) 

Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air-Conditioning  Systems 

is  a  dividend  payer  in   mills,   factories,   stores,   manufacturing  and 
commercial  offices.      It  energizes  workers.      Alakes  them  glad  to 
work   quicker — and   to   keep   right  on  VNorking  all   day  long.      It 
removes  bad  air  or  supplies  warm  or  cool 
fresh  air  to  every  part  of  a  building  at  any 
or  all  times.      The  Sturtcvant  System  is  the 
fan   or   blower   system  of    heating,   cooling 
and   ventilating   in    its  perfect   form.      It  is 
found  in  America's  best  known  universities, 
hospitals,  theatres,  schools,  churches,  audi- 
torium halls,  etc. 


Send  for  this  most  readable  and  helpful  free 
booklet  — 

"  Getting  Dividends  Out  of  the  Air  " 


S'.u.-tcvant  Ready-to-Uun 
Portable  Ventilating  Set 


If  interestcii  write  for  those  Sturtcvant  Bulletins.  They  represent  expert  ki.owleilRe  grained 
from  more  thin  GO  years'  e.xperience  in  dcsimninR.  buiUlint;  and  installing  every  conceivable' type  of 
air  movini?  apparatus  and  allied  products.  No.  214  Tuibo-Under(;rate  Blowers;  No  195,  General 
Catalog;  No.  21.'?,  Power  Apparatus;  No.  175,  High  Pressure  Blowers;  No.  208,  I'.lcetric  I'ropeller  Fans; 
No.  185,  Planing  Mill  Fans;  No.  ISO,  IMultivane  Fans:  No.  150.  Fuel  Kconomizers:  No.  205  and  206, 
Generating  Sets;  No  217,  Electric  Motors;  No.  218.  Steam  Entrines;  No.  225,  Air  Washers;  No.  210, 
Steam  Turbines;  No.  202  and  220,  Drying  Apparatus;  No.  210,  Heat  Blowers;  No.  221,  Electric  Fans; 
No.  R.R.,  Portable  Ventilating  Sets. 

We  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retail  dealers 
for  handling  our  small  fans 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Dept.  86,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

And  Alt  Principal  Cities 
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Cadinan,     S.     Parkes.     The     Three     Relielous       ' 
I>ead«'rs  of  Oxford  and  Their  Muveinents:  John 
Wyelif,  John  Wesley,  John  Henry  Newman.     8vo,       ' 

pp.  xviii-596.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Companv' 

$2..3().  •*' 

Tlie  pastor  of  tlie  Central  Congregational 
Church.  Brooklyn,  in  a  somewhat  inipos- 
iiio;  volume  has  linked  together  the  Univer- 
sity of  ().xford  and  six  centuries  of  time  hy 
a  study  of  the  university's  three  greatest 
men.  The  book  is  a  revision  (and  proliably 
an  expansion)  of  lectures  before  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute.  It  contains  a  preface,  a 
prolog,  and  three  "Books,"  with  four  chap- 
ters each  on  the  first  two  names,  thi'ee  on 
Newman,  an  "Epilog  and  Bibliography" 
after  each  biography,  and  an  index. 
The  biographies  proper  are  preceded  by 
attempts  to  give  the  background  of  each 
life  in  the  Church,  the  State,  and  in  philos- 
ophj^  and  theology.  The  accounts  of  the 
li\-es  of  the  three  men  are  sj-mpathetic  and 
yet  imbiased.  Wesley's  unfortunate  or  ill- 
judged  course  in  Georgia,  for  inttance,  is 
frankly  discust.  And  Newman,  tho  in 
most  respects  the  antipodes  of  his  biog- 
rapher, is  most  favorably  judged. 

When  one  has  said  this,  however,  he  has 
said  the  best  he  can  for  the  volume.  The 
accounts  of  the  conditions  out  of  Avhich 
each  of  the  characters  grows  are  jungles  of 
facts  and  names.  Knowledge  is  here  in 
abimdance,  but  not  reduced  to  such  order 
as  to  be  readily  grasped  or  related  to  the 
main  themes.  Unless  the  reader  charts 
his  way  as  he  goes,  he  hardly  knows  after 
an  hour  of  study  whence  he  has  come  or 
whither  he  is  tending.  And  when  he  finds 
a  "fatal  fluency"  of  language  that  so  often 
yields  platitudinous  results,  he  is  apt  to 
grow  tired  and  lay  the  book  aside.  Con- 
densation and  omission  of  the  irrelevant 
or  unrelated  would  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  volume. 

Sheldon,  Charles  M.  Of  One  Blood.  Pp.  339. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  a  good  preacher  and  has 
1  he  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  believes 
firmly  in  universal  brotherhood,  and  that 
"race-prejudice  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
])ersisteut  ignorance  of  centuries,  adds  to 
tlie  burden  of  civilization,  and  has,  in  every 
century,  provoked  hatred  and  war."  The 
story  attemi)ts  to  pictm-e  the  heroic, 
l)eautiful,  and  best  in  different  races. 
It  opens  with  a  college  oratorical  contest, 
in  which  a  colored  student  wins  the  first 
prize,  a  Jew  the  second,  and  a  mountain 
lad  tlie  third,  but  the  awards  do  not  meet 
with  unanimous  approval  and  pande- 
monium breaks  loose.  Then  follow  injus- 
tice, recrimination,  and  rash  accusations, 
but  out  of  the  turmoil  grows  a  college 
society  of  "Brotherhood"  in  which  four- 
teen nationalities  are  personally  repre- 
sented. The  whole  story  is  readable  and 
enjoyable  in  spots,  but  it  is  too  forced 
and  i)r(>achy  without  spontaneity.  Dr. 
Sheldon  has  certain  jioints  he  wishes  to 
make,  and  his  attempts  to  illustrate  and 
ami)lify  those  points  arc  too  apparent, 
making  the  results  labored  and  unreal,  and 
yd  he  manages  to  voice  many  weighty 
arguments  against  raci>-prejudice  and  in 
I'avor  of  brotherly  toleration.  The  one 
love-story  incorporated  into  the  uplift- 
(^lement  is  incredibly  instantaneous,  as  is 
also  the  eiVicacy  of  prayer  in  the  tragic 
and  dramatic  episodes  of  the  plot,  but  it 
is  all  a  part  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  scheme  for 
preaching  on  the  text  of  "Brotherhood." 
and  contains  some  good  thoughts  and 
lu'li)ful  suggestions. 
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Uornibrook,  Isabel,  (iirls  of  the  Moniiii!;- 
Glory  Camp-Fire.  Illustrated.  Pp.  351.  Bostoi: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company.    $1.20. 

This  'is  a  book  for  "■growing  girb." 
bringing  out  all  the  most  attractive  and 
favorable  points  in  fa\'or  of  the  organiza- 
tion called  •■(^imp-Fire  Girls,"  and,  in  a 
praetical  Ava\  .  making  a  plea  for  sensible, 
helpful  kno^^ledge  among  young  people  of 
both  sexes.  It  is  a  book  full  of  out-door 
life,  portraying  the  r-amp-life  of  a  group  of 
young  girls  of  \anbus  characters  and 
financial  position  who  rented  a  bungalow 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  practical  test  of  the  camp-idea. 
The  daily  life  of  fun  and  dutj'  shows  how 
the  ■■  camp-fire'"  principles  equip  both  girls 
and  boj's  to  cope  with  the  common  dangers 
of  every-day  existence,  or  even  unexpected 
emergencies.  In  the  course  of  the  story  we 
find  the  girls  stopping  runaway  horses, 
resuscitating  drowned  persons,  avoiding 
quicksand  perils,  and  remembering  the 
correct  thing  to  do  when  storms  overtake 
them  in  an  open  boat.  The  different 
situations  are  woven  into  the  story,  so  that 
they  are  interesting  as  well  as  edifying. 
The  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  it  is  all 
told  makes  the  incidents  just  so  much  more 
interesting  and  tlu-illing.  The  book  is 
entertaining  as  well  as  helpful. 


Makrieviteb,  Vladiinir  de  Bogory.  >Yheii  I  Was 
a  Boy  in  Russia.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  173. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company.  75  cents 
net. 


This  is  a  sixth  volume  in  a  deligjitful 
series  of  stories  of  child-life  in  other  lands, 
\\Titten  by  those  Avho  have  actually  lived 
that  life.  The  author,  a  noted  political 
exile  from  Russia,  has  described  in  these 
pages  liis  oaaii  boyhood  and  young  man- 
hood in  the  years  liefore  1880,  and  thus 
provides  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
patriarchal  life  on  a  nobleman's  estate 
before  the  freeing  of  the  serfs  and  of  the 
days  of  early  re\'olutionary  movements  up 
to  tlie  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
"Terrorists."  His  own  part  in  the  student- 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  serfs  and  as  a 
political  exile  in  Siberia  is  vividly  told. 
The  little  book  shotild  help  to  make 
alive  to  manj'  an  interested  boj^  or  girl, 
— and,  for  that  matter,  a  "grown-up," 
too — the  ^•out]lful  life  of  Old  Russia. 


Martin,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Jolin.       Feminism. 

Pp.  359.     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

"Feminism"  is  a  movement  changing 
from  year  to  year,  not  a  code  finally 
formulated,  so  claims  Air.  John  ]Martin. 
In  this  book,  Ave  have  the  subject  analjzed 
and  considered  first  l)y  liim,  then  by  his 
wife,  thus  giving  the  reader  the  benefit  of 
both  the  masculine  and  feminine  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Martin  considers  that  feminism 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  humanism.  He 
justifies  his  position  l)y  careful  and  scien- 
tific study,  giving  statistics,  speaking 
frankly  of  woman's  limitations  and  her 
economic  value.  No  one  could  speak  of 
woman  with  more  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion than  Mr.  ]Martin,  but  he  shows  up 
the  fallacies  and  follies  of  the  ultrafemi- 
nists  and  has  much  to  offer  that  would 
enlighten  the  impulsive  sentimentalist. 
Mrs.  Martin's  conclusions  are,  mainly, 
the  same  as  her  husband's,  but  sh(i  reach(>s 
them  in  a  lighter  vein,  tho  they  are  no  less 
seriously  meant.  Both  nnike  a  strong  pha 
for  sanity  and  deliberation,  and  arc  worth 
careful  consideration. 
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OWNERS  of  Maxwell  Motor 
Cars  feel  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  realization  that  the  car  they 
bought  last  year  is  almost  identically 
the  same  as  the  car  they  can  buy  now 
—that  the  car  they  bought  yesterday 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  car  they 
may  buy  a  j^ear  hence. 

The  Maxwell  policy— of  concen- 
trating every  eflFort  and  resource  on 
the  development  and  refinement  of 
a  single  motor  car— insures  not  only 
a  greater  value  per  dollar  of  your 
investment,  but  it  also  protects  you 
against  the  abnormal  depreciation 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  new  or 
superficially  more  attractive  models. 

The  prices,  including  Full  Equipment,  are  : 
Touring  Car,  $655.  Roadster,  $635. 

One  Chassis,  three  other  Body  Styles. 


Motor  Company '  Oclroit.Miclt, 
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'■  The  recognized  standard 
y    relish  in  famous  eating- 
":i   places,  are  made  as  only 
i  s  a    woman    could 

a  ke    them. 
They  will 
capti- 
V  a  t  e 
your  taste. 

IMione  your  grocer 
today,  or 


Send   10  cents 
and  we  will  ship, 
prepaid,    a     one- 
meal    size    bottle. 

MRS.E.G.KIDDJnc. 

Richmond, Va. 

Spi'cial  propositions  to  dealers 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  qiii.-kl.y  beonwcs 
I'laiii  t"  tlip  man  c>r  \\ninan  wlio  investigates. 


YOUR  arch  may  ]iossibly  break 
or  weaken  nntier  the  strain  of 
wearing^  low  shoes  this  summer,  if 
you  are  not  careful  in  seiectino-  your 
footwear. 


"Kill..    11.    S.    f.\r.  Dl'F." 

streiiKtliens  wouk  arches  and  n'lves  a  firm, 
Inioyant  step.  Coward  suninier  oxfords  arc 
(k'liKlitfiilly  cool   and  smiK  (ittiiiK. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  select  your  style. 
Satisfaction  assured. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James    S.    Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

^  (  Ne.ii  W'aiicn  Stieel  I  ^t 


I*yke,  Geoffrey.     To  Kiihlebeii  and  Back.     Pp. 

246.       Boston     and     New     York:     Houghton     .Mifflin 
Company. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  young  journalist 
who  penetrated  the  Gerniau  country,  two 
months  after  the  war  broke  out,  as  cor- 
respondent for  a  London  daily  paper.     It 
records    his    daily    life    and    experiences, 
first  as  an  unsuspected  traveler,  then  his 
arrest  and  life  in  three  different  i)risons,  and 
finally    liis   assignment    to    Ruhleben,    the 
detention-camp  for  civilians,  not  far  from 
Berlin.     By  far  the  most  tlu-illing  part  of 
the  tale  is  that  of  his  escape  with  Edward 
Falk  and  his  return  to  safety.     Had  Mr. 
Pyke  waited  until   the   close   of   the   war 
before  ■WTiting  his  experiences,   censorship 
would  have  been  less  rigid  and  he  could 
have  written  more  frankly  and  perhaps  told 
some    startling    truths    of    his    experiences 
in   Germany.     As  it  is,   it   makes  certain 
definite  impressions  on  the  reader,  through 
the  intensity  of  the  account  of  the  mental 
effect    prodticed    on    a   man    bj-   isolation, 
darkness,  and  lack  of  human  companion- 
ship and  sympathy.      The  reason  for  the 
expedition  in  the  first  j^lace  does  not  seem 
quite  strong  enough  to  Avarrant  the  risks 
involved,   nor   does   the   whole   experience 
seem  of  enough  importance  to  call  for  so 
detailed  an  account. 

Richards,  John  T.  Abraham  Lincoln,  The 
Lawyer-Statesman.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  xi-260. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$2.50  net. 

A  new  book  about  Lincoln  that  really 
contributes  to  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  man  is  a  rare  find  nowa- 
days. JNIr.  Richards,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  has  wTitten  such  a  book  by 
confining  his  theme  to  three  questions 
which  have  been  muchi  disctist  in  recent 
years:  What  is  the  true  estimate  of 
Lincoln's  place  among  the  lawyers  of  his 
day — in  the  second  rank,  the  third  rank, 
or  the  first  rank?  What  were  his  views 
upon  universal  suffrage  and  Reconstruc- 
tion? What  was  his  attitude  toward 
the  judiciary?  These  questions  have  a 
prat^tical  bearing  to-day  liecause  Americans 
are  fond  of  qiu>ting  their  great  1 'resident, 
and  some  misconceptions  of  his  opinions 
on  woman  suffrage  and  the  independence  of 
the  coinis  are  already  prevalent.  It  is 
imi)ortant  that  he  be  quoted  correctly.  To 
this  discussion  Mr.  Richards  brings  not 
only  his  ability  as  a  law.ver,  but  the 
fruits  of  a  long  and  painstaking  study  of 
documentary  evidence  and  contemporary 
opinion.  The  tlu-ee  questions  are,  how- 
ever, not  treated  separately,  but  in  three 
chapters  dealing  with  the  succe-ssive 
I)eriods  of  Lincoln's  public  life,  with  a 
fourth  on  his  attitude  to  the  judiciary. 
To  these  are  added  a  chapter  on  his  oratorj- 
and  a  list  of  cases  in  which  he  appeared  in  ; 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  with  notations  ! 
coii('(>rniiig  the  residts  of  the  cases  and  j 
their  citations  by  other  courts  since.  In  i 
readin;.;-  one  can  feel  that  one  is  in  touch 
with  an  authority,  syini)athetic,  accurate, 
and  judicial.  Lovers  of  Lincoln  and  of  the 
law  will  desire  to  possess  this  book. 

Ilaslings,  .lames.     Assisted   by  Jolin   .\.  Selbie    ■ 
and    Louis    H.    (iray.      Kncyciopedia   of   Relii;ion 
and  Kihies.     Volume  VIIl,  Life  and   Death  -Mulla. 
Pp.    XX  910.       New    York:    C'harles    Scribner's    Sons, 
cloth,  $7;  half  morocco,  $9. 

So  far  as  the  alphabet  of  encj'clopedias 
indicates,  the  present  volume  carries  the 
work  to  which  it  belongs  slightly  beyond  | 
the  half-way  mark.  Unless  the  succeeding 
\olumes  show  either  severe  editing  or  a 
curtailiiient  of  topics,  the  total  nuiiiber  of 
\i)liiim>s  sliouki  be  about  fourteen. 


This  volume  is  a  decided  improvement 
o\-er  the  preceding  in  several  respects. 
The  editing  has  been  much  better  done] 
and  there  is  a  marked  abstention,  com- 
parati\-ely,  from  invasion  of  the  economic 
as  distinguished  from  the  ethical  and 
religious  field.  The  inclusion  of  articles  of 
this  kind  is  one  of  the  blemishes  of  prior 
issues.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  articles  of  moderate  •  length. 
The  longest  discussion  is  that  on  Magic 
77  pages,  15  subdivisions,  by  15  authors! 
Other  composite  and  lengthy  articles  are 
Missions  (51,  4,  6),  Alarriage  (50,  11,  12), 
Life  and  Death  (44,  13,  12),  Literature 
(32,  12,  12),  and  Love  (32,  12,  11).  The 
notable  articles  of  single  authorship  are 
Malay  Peninsula  (24  pages),  Lycanthropy 
(14),  Mandeans  (12),  Methodism  (12), 
Ministry  (13),  Miracles  (14).  Among  the 
topics  which  might  advantageously  have 
been  more  fully  treated  are  Mediation, 
Metamorphosis,  JMonotheism,  and  Mother 
of  the  Gods.  The  first  two  of  these  are  of 
so  great  importance  in  comparative  re- 
ligion that  many  more  pages  might  have 
been  granted  and  the  subjects  still  have 
called  for  enlargement.  As  to  the  second, 
some  help  is  given  by  the  article  on  Lycan- 
thropy. But  JMediation  is  an  ethnic 
principle  so  far-reaching  that  we  regret 
its  limited  space,  especially  in  view  of  its 
importance  in  Christian  theology. 

We  notice  an  occasional  symptom  of 
timidity.  Siu-ely  something  more  decided 
is  called  for  in  respect  to  demon-possession 
in  China  than  the  mild  statement  con- 
cerning Dr.  XcAius's  alleged  instances: 
''It  is  doul)tfid  whether  the  cases  are  not 
explainable  on  other  groimds."  They  cer- 
tainly are  so  explainable. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  grows  more 
valuable  as  it  proceeds.  We  trust  that 
-somewhere  (under ''Primitive  Religion"?) 
the  great  lack  of  the  earlier  volumes  {e.g., 
the  grossly  inadequate  discussion  of  Ani- 
mism) will  be  supplied.  So  the  importance 
of  religious  cults  in  Asia  JNIinor  (under 
"  Phrygia"  ?)  may  yet  be  brought  out. 


Ungrateful. — Invalid — "  Doctor,  don't 
you  think  a  change  to  a  warmer  climate 
woidd  do  me  good?  " 

Doctor — "  Good  gracious  !    That's  just" 
what    I'm 
Tit-Bits. 


trying    to    save    you   from. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exliibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizmg 
them  to  i-ejjresent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
LiTERAKY  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  yotu"  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  am)ther  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Fu.NK  (.V:  WAtJNALi.s  Company, 

354-3W)  Fourth  A\enue, 
New  York  Citv. 
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Preseri/es  Roads 
Pre  events  Dust- 


Forest  Lam n  Road,  Florence,  Neb.,  showing  condition  oj 
road  before  the  use  of"  Tarvia'X". 


Forest  Lawn  Road,  Florence,  Neb.,  showing  transformation  of 
road  surface  after  the  use  of  "Tarvia-X",  penetration  method. 


Tarvia  Saves  the  Taxpayer's  Money! 


WHAT  ■wears  out  a  macadam  road  ? 
Not  so  much  the  weight  of  the  traf- 
fic or  the  friction  of  the  -wheels  carrying 
that  weight,  as  the  pry  and  t//g  of  the 
motive  force. 

When  the  horse  is  the  motive,  it  is  the 
pry  and  dig  of  his  iron  shoes,  rather  than 
the  wheels  that  disintegrate  the  macadam. 

When  the  gasoline  engine  is  the  motive, 
it  is  the  prying  leverage  of  the  driving 
vk^heels  that  disintegrates   the  macadam. 

The  heavier  the  -weight,  the  harder  the 
pry  and  dig. 

The  greater  the  traffic  of  the  heavy  cars, 
the  more  incessant  is  the  pry  and  dig. 

So  the  endless  procession  of  automobiles 
and  horses  means  constant  disintegration 
of  macadam  roads,  and  the  taxpayer's 
hand  must  go  into  his  pocket  to  pay  for  it. 

The  way  to  correct  this  is  to  huild  and 
treat  your  roads  With  Tarvia.  Its  use  slightly 
increases  the  first  cost  but  it  adds  so 
much  to  the  life  of  the  highvi^ay  and  re- 
duces maintenance  expense  so  materially 
that  its  use  is  a  great  economy. 

About  Tarvia 

Tarvia  is  a  coal  tar  preparation,  shipped 
in  barrels  or  in  tank  cars. 

It  is  made  in  three  grades,  to  be  used 
according  to  road  conditions:  viz. 


.  arvia 


-X",  "Ta 


■  A",  "Tarvia-  B". 


The  chief  use  of  Tarvia  is  for  construct- 
ing and  treating  macadam  roads, — to 
make  them  durable,  smooth,  resilient, 
dustless,  mudless,  waterproof. 

It  is  also  used  on  concrete  roads,  on 
brick  pavements  and  even  on  good  gravel 
roads  —  to  smooth  out  irregularities,  to 
arrest  disintegration  and  for  repairs. 

"Tarvia  -  X " 

"Tarvia-X"  is  always  to  be  used  when 
you  are  building  a  nevo  macadam  road, 
both  as  a  binder  and  surface  coating. 
The  old  v*ray  in  building  macadam  v/as 
to  use  leater  as  a  binder. 

But  a  w^ater-bound  macadam  wears  out 
quickly  under  modern  traffic  that  loosens 
the  surface,  grinds  it  into  clouds  of  dust, 
makes  heavy  mud  and  leaves  the  road 
full  of  holes. 

Results  and  Cost  of 
"Tarvia-X" 

With  "Tarvia-X'  in  place  of  water,  you 
have  a  road  smooth  enough  to  dance  on 
— resilient  enough  for  rubber  tires  to  grip 
on  without  skidding,  or  for  horses  to  trot 
on  without  slipping,  without  dust  in  dry 
weather — writhout  slime  in  wet  weather. 
You  have  a  road  that  lasts. 

The  first  costof  makingatarvia-macadam 
costs  but  little  more  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned macadam,  but  the  saving  in  main- 
tenance more  than  pays  this  difference. 
So  Tarvia  costs  you  practically  nothing! 


€t 


Tar 


via 


"Tarvia-A"  is,  practically,  a  thin  "Tarvia- 
X",  used  for  recoating  the  surface  of  a 
macadam  road  already  built.  It  is  applied 
hot  and  adds  greatly  to  the  life  of  the 
road.  It  keeps  the  road  dustless,  smooth 
and  inviting  to  traffic,  but  its  use  is  con- 
fined  to  certain  kinds  of  traffic  to  be 
economical. 

"  Tarvia.  B** 

"Tarvia-B"  is  a  much  more  widely  used 
preservative.  It  is  applied  cold.  It  is  thin 
enough  to  sink  quickly  into  the  road,  yet 
strong  enough  to  bind  the  surface  par- 
ticles together  into  a  dustless,  durable 
surface.  "Tarvia-B"  offers  the  lowest 
cost   of   road   maintenance   yet  invented. 

Tarvia  roads  invariably  reduce  taxes  for 
road  building  and  maintenance.  They 
give  a  maximum  of  road  efficiency  for  a 
minimum  of  cost. 


iitiiiiiiiuiiiiiDiiiliillllililllllllllliiiimiil^ 


Special  Service  Department 

I  In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers 
;  as  well  as  road  authorities.  The  Barrett 
Company  has  organized  a  Special  Service 
Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write.to 
the  nearest  office  regarding  road  condi- 
tions or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of 
experienced  engineers.  This  service  is 
^      free  for  the  asking. 

I      If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this 
i      Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 

;ImimilMiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiitmiiiiniiiiiimiilliimiiiiirMiiiimiiiiim)iliiliitiiiiilliMtliiimiiiiiiimi!iiiiMiiiitimitiliiiimiiitrmttimniii^^^^^^ 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  Various  Tarvia  treatments  free  on  request. 


The 


Comoany 


New  York  Cliicago  Pliiladelpliia  Boston  St.  Louis  Clevelaiui  Cincinnati 

Detroit       Kiiininghani        Kansas  City        Minneapolis       Nashville       Salt  Lake  City       Seattle 

The    Paterson    Manufacturing    Company,    Limited:  Montreal  Toronto 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


Pittslnirg^li 
Peoria  -^^^ 

Winnipesi 
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For  Every  Hot,  Dry  Throi 


i 


Clicquot  Cluh  Gingeir  Ale  i% 
the  drink  you  tiiirstior*  You< 
need  to  drink  one  bottle  to  ki. 
yrhy  It  is  sold  in  every  state  m 
in  nearly  every  town. 
Grocers  wl»o  bought  i|  cai*|ji^m^F 
at  first  are  now  buying  -^^^-'^^^^-^^ 
cases  at  a  time,  because 

that  their  very  best  tra 

a  really  high  grade  surinmer 
erage  of  Character  and  CI* 
Club  Ginger  Ale  fills   the    _ 
Ask  your  iTOcer  or  drU4'gis| 
sen4  MP  a  case. 


H 


The  Clean  Way  of 
Cleaning 

Cleaninu[  your  car  is  no  longer 

so    dirty  a    job    that  it   must   be 

done  at  the  pubHc  garage.      Zit 

is  a  clean  cleanser  that  even  your 

wife    can    use    without    fear    of 

harming  her  daintiest  frock. 

It's  clean  because  the  hose  method 
has  given  way  to  spraying  the  car  with 


AN  AUTOMOBILE 

DRY  WAIH 


Zit  is  a  liquid  which  hates  dust  and  dirt.  Spray  it  on  with  the  Westfield  Junior 
Sprayer,  rub  down  with  cheesecloth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  your  car  fairly  glows  with 
pride.     Then  note  how  clean  your  hands  and  clotlies  are. 

Zit  is  absolutely  harmless  to  even  the  finest  finish. 

If  you  like  quick,  efficient  ways  rf  doing  things,  you'll  like  Zit.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  sell  it,  send  us  his  name  and  $1.25  and  we  will  send  a  can  and  sprayer  by  parcel 
I)ost.     Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Westfield,  Mass. 


CURRENT    POETRY 


T  ^OU  many  n  geueratiuu,  it  may  .be  ' 
-*-  sui)po.sed,  Belgium's  resistance  of  the 
invading  Clermans  will  continue  to  inspire 
the  poets.  Some  of  the  best  poems  whi<'h 
the  war  has  produced  have  been  "written 
in  praise  of  Belgium — Mr.  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton's  "Wife  of  Flanders,"  for 
example,  and  Mr.  William  Watson's  stir- 
ring celebration  of  Liege.  In  Mr.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson's  "Poems  of  War 
and  Peace"  (The  Bobbs-lNIerrill  Co.)  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  them  has  Belgium 
for  its  theme.  BjTon  himself  would  not 
disdain  tlie  authorship  of  lines  at  once  so 
polished  and  so  forceful,  so  graceftil  and 
so  ])assionate. 

TO   THE   SPIRIT   OF   BYRON 

■'Th<^  Niobo  of  Nations." — Chihie  Harold 
By  Robert  Underwood  .Tohnson 


Tliou  niori'  than  poet,  Freedom's  laureate, 

Byron!  Altho  som(>  tyrant  hand  should  blot 
.Ml  pages  that  to  her  are  con.secrate 

By  loyal  bards — thus  doomed  to  be  forgot — 
Who  should  despair  if  tliine  were  quenched 
nof^ 
Oh.  for  tliy  voie(>  when  the  world's  heart  is  wrung 

A(  Honor  made  a  l)arrack-jest  and  plot! 
To  what  invective  hadst  thou  given  tongue! 
Motn-ner  of  Kome,  wliat  dirge  for  Belgixim  hadst 
lliou  sung! 

II 

Wlial  of  hvr  ehildren  ravagetl  from  her  heart^ — 

Those  cities  proud  of  lore  and  fair  of  mien: 
Liege,  that  cradled  Charlemagne;    that  mart 
Of  many  seas,  rich  Antwerp;   old  Malines; 
And  royal  Brussels  seated  like  a  queen; 
Bruges  the  melodious,  and  I'.owery  Ghent. 
.\iid    wise   Ivouvain".'   .   .   .  Oh.   Byron,   hadst 
thou  seen 
The  tears  and  terror,  who  could  be  content 
By  lesser  song  than  thine  that  grief  and  blame  be 
blent? 

Ill 

Revered  is  Valor — ay,  but  Honor  more. 

A  score  of  centuries  doth  History  save 
Caesar's  "  brave  Belgians  ' :  for  how  many  a  score 

Shall  live  the  word  these  to  the  Teuton  gave 

When  they  nuist  clioose  dishonor  or  the  grave! 
They  knew  liefore  tliey  took  Despair  to  wife. 

Man's  iniiid  and  not  his  master  makes  him 
slave. 
What  theme  for  thee,  ere.  Singer  of  Great  Strife, 
To  B(>l.s.'iuni  thou  hadst  poured  libation  of  thy  life! 


From  the  same  volume  we  take  tliis 
pleasant  lyric.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
.•^ong.  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  is 
(l(>stined  soon  to  receive  a  musical  setting. 

A  SONG  OF  PARTING 

By    ItOltKHT    I'XDERWOOD    JOHXSON 

Go  no(  so  soon,  dear  days 
Of  sunlight  and  of  ha/.e, 
AVhen  o'er  the  spirit  Hows 
The  soft  gray  sea's  repose. 
And  memories  of  distress 
Yield  to  the  air's  caress. 
Nights  of  the  waning  moon. 
Go  not  so  soon! 

Go  not  so  swift,  fair  time 
Of  friiMulship.  like  a  rime 
That  holds  in  harmony 
Ulial  was  and  what  >hall  be. 
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Tliou  that  hast  brought  the  zest 
Of  animated  rest, 
Prolong  thy  perfect  gift. 
Go  not  so  swift! 

Go  not  so  fast,  sweet  hour 
Of  farewell  to  the  flower. 
The  mystery  of  eve 
Within  our  reverie  weave. 
Whisper  that  all  we  see 
Is  naught  to  what  shall  be. 
That  Life,  that  Love  shall  last! 
Go  not  so  fast! 

Here  is  a  poignant  little  study,  which  no 
reader  will  soon  forget.  We  take  it  from 
The  Bellman.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  feminine  mind 
will  know  whether  or  not  it  is  good 
psychology;   at  any  rate,  it  is  good  poetry. 

AND  IF  YOU  CAME— 

By  Mahgabet  Widdemer 

And  if  you  came? — Oh,  I  would  smile 

And  sit  quite  still  to  hide 
My  throat  that  something  clutched  the  while. 

My  heart  that  struck  my  side. 

And  you  would  hear  my  slow  words  fall 

(Men  do  not  know!)  and  say, 
"She  does  not  love  me  now  at  all," 

And  rise  and  go  away. 

And  I  would  watch,  as  quietly 

Your  footsteps  crossed  the  sQl, 
The  whole  world  dying  out  from  me  .  .  . 

And  speak  on,  smiling  still. 

One  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  genuinely 
Irish  poetry  that  has  come  to  our  attention 
for  many  a  year  appeared  recently  in  the 
Toronto  Globe.  '  There  is  high  imagination 
in  it,  the  phrasing  is  magnificent,  and  no 
one  can  doubt  the  author's  passionate 
sincerity.  The  Globe  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  printing  this  poem,  of  which  any 
magazine  might  well  be  proud. 

TO  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 

By  James  B.  Dollard 

What  is  my  prayer  for  thee  this  Easter  Day, 

Great  bard  of  Erin's  past,  who  dwell'st  alone 

With  the  dim  shadows  of  a  vanished  time 

With  Ossian  and  pale  Niam  and  wise  Fin 

Among  the  brooding  and  lamenting  hiUs? 

I  pray  for  thee  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 

The  comforts  of  His  faith.     IVIay  Mary  spread 

The  inantle  of  her  night-black  holy  hair 

Over  thy  wearied  eyes,  and  win  thee  back 

From    endless    wandering     (like    the    wandering 

moon) 
With  Goll  and  Caoilte,  and  the  Finian  bands 
Across  wide  barren  plains  and  foam-white  seas. 

And  may  the  Judge  say  to  thee  at  the  last — 

"Thou  canst  not  enter  here  unheralded: 

Go  back  and  bring  the  friends  thou  lovest  most." 

And  lo,  again  comes  Yeats  to  heaven's  gate 
And  all  the  Finians  with  him  cheering  wild 
And  stirring  all  its  courts  with  brazen  sounds 
Of  the  Dord  Fiann.     And  tlieir  spears  and  shields 
Are  cast,  loud  clashing,  on  the  golden  floor 
TiU  heaven  is  cluttered  with  their  warlike  gear! 

Then  Michael  waves  his  flaming  sword  on  high 
And  all  his  warrior  angels  welcome  shout. 

The  tercentenarjf  continues  to  bring  out 
new  poetical  tributes  to  Shakespeare.  In 
the  Springfield  Daily  News  we  find  a 
sonnet  which  gives  Shakespeare  no  new 
praise,  but  restates    the    old    praise  most 
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Glaring,  Blinding  Lights 

Have  No  Terror  for  ^'-- -^ 

Have  you  ever  driven  towards  a  stron;;  li^'lit  in  arainstorin 
and  noted  linw  every  dn»p  on  the  windsliield  acted  as  a 
strung,  magnifying  lens  that  multiplied  the  intensity  of  the 
liglit  to'a  point  where  you  could  see  nothing  ahead,  even  if 
a  dimmer  is  used  ? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Staude  actually  modifies  this  light 
so  tliat  you  can  see  clearly  and  drive  with  perfect  safety 
anrl  comfort? 
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nomical, $615  Overland. 

They  like  its  style;  its  good-look- 
ing lines;  that  smart,  individual  air 
of  exclusiveness. 

They  like  its  power  and  pep.  It 
shoots  up  a  hill  like  a  streak  of 
greased  lightning.  It  gives,  but  sel- 
dom gets,  the  dust. 

Put  five  in  (there's  lots  of  room), 
give  her  a  little  gas  and  away  she 
flies  —  free  from  vibration,  rattle, 
stress  or  strain. 

What  do  you  suppose  appeals  to 
the  more  elderly  people?  Just  the 
solid  comfort.  This  car,  unlike  most 
of  the  smaller  and  popular  priced 
makes,  has  none  of  that  stiffness  or 
rigidness  about  it.  Deep,  soft,  divan 
upholstery  and  shock-absorbing 
cantilever  springs  take  all  the  stiff- 
ness out  and  put  all  the  comfort  in. 

Large  tires  (4-inch)  also  add  ma- 
terially to  the  riding  qualities  of  the 
car.  Also,  and  just  as  important, 
they  help  keep  upkeep  at  a  minimum. 

Another  thing  to  remember.  This 
car  comes  complete.  No  expensive 
starter  or  speedometer  or  anything 
extra  to  buy. 

It's  the  little  conveniences  that 
seem  to  have  the  broadest  appeal. 
The  electric  control  buttons  on  the 
steering  column,  convenient  foot 
pedals  and  shifting  levers  bring 
everything  within  everyone's  reach 
— even  the  price. 

It  is  but  $615 — complete. 
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Toledo,  Ohio 
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Ansco  Speedex 
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Ansco  Anastigmat  Lens. 
F  6.3.  Speedex  or  Acme 
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The  Sign  of  tlie 
Ansco  Dealer 


Almost  any  camera  will  make  a 
photograph  if  the  place,  the  hour  of 
day  and  light  are  right,  but  a  real 
picture  is  seldom  found  where  ideal 
conditions  exist,  and  here  is  where 
an  Ansco  Speedex  comes  into  play. 

It  has  reserve  speed  and  lens 
power — yours  to  use  when  required, 
and  you  require  them  almost  con- 
stantly— for  action  pictures,  for 
pictures  in  wooded  places,  under 
porches,  or  to  make  short  exposures 
on  dull  days — always  with  perfect 
definition,  whether  its  anastigmat 
lens  is  wide  open  or  its  high  speed 
is  shut  off  to  make  time  exposures 
indoors  and  out. 

Catalog  and  specimen  picture 
on  Cyko  Paper  free  from  your 
dealer  or  us,  on  request.  Ansco 
Cameras  come  in  58  styles,  $2  to 
$55. 
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Common  American  and  European  Insects,    .    .    .    25  cents 
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advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 
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exquisitely.  It  is  seldom  that  a  newspaper 
prints  so  finely  wrought  a  poem  as  this. 
The  rime  -  scheme  of  the  octave  is  open 
to  criticism,  but  the  lines  are  melodious, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  poet  brings  his 
thought  to  a  climax  in  the  sestet  is  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  all  aspiring 
sonneteers. 

SHAKESPEARE 

By  Sigmund  B.  Tokoph 

A  thousand  poets  sing  to  simsets  rare 

That  tinge  the  western  gateways  of  the  skies. 
A  thousand  voices  ring  to  golden  hair 

And  wondrous  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes. 
A  thousand  sing  of  woodland's  luxurious  charm, 

Her  emerald  hues,  lier  organ- piping  tunes; 
And  stiU  more  thousands  praise  the  storm's  alarm, 

And  thousands  sing  to  flower-crested  Junes. 

Yet  few  great  hands  have  thrummed  the  harp's  fine 
strings 

To  chant  the  mellow  depths  of  hiunan  cries : 
And  few  have  touched  the  very  heart  of  things 

That  mirror  back  the  themes  men  idolize. 
Ah!  he  has  set  the  prisoned  soul  so  free 

That  it  has  stood  revealed  to  you  and  me! 

We  find  in  the  London  Month  this  beau- 
tiful sonnet  on  a  painting.  The  octave 
suggests,  in  its  colorfiil  realism,  the  work 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  but  the  sestet 
has  a  note  of  sincerity  seldom  found  in  the 
work  of  the  Preraffaelite  Brotherhood. 

ON  THE  MADONNA  OF  THE 
GRAND  DUKE 

By  Eleanor  Downing 

An  oval  face  full  of  sweet  graciousness, 

A  white  drawn  veil  across  the  placid  brows, 
A  robe  heart's  red,  and  green  of  summer  boughs 

The  veil  that  folds  her  in.     One  shadowed  tress 

Against  her  throat,  and  eyes  of  tenderness. 

Full  of  deep,  dreamful  boding  that  foreknows 
Yet  is  at  peace  within  Love's  cloister-close. 

Knowing  divine  the  hands  that  cling  and  press. 

Her  frail,  fair  lips  in  sweet  resignments  set. 

Obedient  she  waits  the  Sacrifice, 
Patient  to  pain,  yet  knows  it  is  not  yet; 

But  the  Child-God  with  His  wide-watchful  eyes 
Yearns  to  the  future  for  His  own  love's  sake, 
Tho  His  own  heart  and  her  dear  heart  shall 
break. 

There  is  no  poet  to  take  Madison 
Cawein's  place  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
meadows  and  forests  of  our  country. 
This  characteristically  acctirate  and  mov- 
ing description  appears  in  the  June 
Scribner's. 

THE  SOUND   OF  RAIN 

By  Madison  Cawein 

Upon  the  heath  the  winds  are  laid;  and  starkly 
The    thistles   stand;     their   gaimt   heads   stiffly 

massing, 
Unmoving,  stone-like,  save  when  some  one  passing 
Stirs  with  liis  cloak  their  stalks  that  rustle  darkly. 

And  Heaven  and  Earth  are  grayly  one  another's; 
Mist-bound  in  one;    the  twain  no  more  divided; 
As  when  two  friends  having,  in  grief,  conllded. 
Each  one  forgets  his  sorrow  in  tlie  other's. 

Now  to  and  fro  the  thistle's  phnnes  are  driven; 
And  with  the  rush  of  ram  the  hush  is  riven — 
Lilce  a  loud  answer  to  a  look  replying. 

One  hears  the  wild  rain  whirHng,  and  the  tliistle, 
Wind-whipt  and  torn,  thin  in  the  tempest  whistle. 
.\nd  grief  unutterable  tills  the  breast  with  si»;hing. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


LIFE  ON  THE  FLEET'S  FRINGES 

ABOARD  the  blockaders  that  guard 
the  coast-line  of  England  and  wage 
silent  warfare  on  suspected  commerce,  life 
sometimes  assumes  a  most  adventurous 
complexion.  The  old  destroyers,  ancient 
torpedo-boats,  and  gi-ay-painted  passenger- 
and  freight-steamers  that  ply  ceaselessly 
up  and  down  and  across  the  sea-lanes, 
doing  their  trick  at  marine  sentry-go, 
quite  frequently  have  a  story  to  tell  when 
they  come  drifting  into  port.  Even  more 
frequently  the  commanders  of  the  prize- 
crews,  under  whose  guidance  doul)tful 
merchantmen  are  steered  into  the  nearest 
British  port,  are  al)le  to  weave  thrilling 
narratives  into  their  official  reports,  and  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  these  commanders 
are  mere  lads,  midshipmen  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  j'ears,  does  not  detract  from 
their  stories.  By  th(>  special  coiirtesy  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  London  Bureau  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
presents  two  stories  of  this  sort,  handed  in 
officially  by  two  youtlis  hardly  out  of  their 
teens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  two  large 
merchantmen,  their  officers  and  crews, 
intact  into  port.  "'I  have  the  honor," 
says  the  fii'st  of  these,  "to  make  the  fol- 
lomng  report  regarding  my  voyage*  in  the 
Norwegian  brigantine  H(iii(/<ir,  bound  from 
Iceland  to  Haugesund  Avith  a  cargo  of  her- 
rings." He  continues,  his  official  terseness 
and  brevity  amusingly  strained  in  spots 
by  the  irresistible  desire  to  make  a  good 
story  out  of  it: 

On  September  1(5  I  went  on  board  the 
Hangar    in    charge   of    the   armed   guard, 

in  latitude north,  longitude west, 

with  instructions  from,  you  to  proceed  to 
Lerwick,  and  I  set  a  course  accordingly. 
On  September  18  the  Faroe  Islands  were 
sighted  at  daybreak,  and  as  the  wind, 
which  had  hauled  from  northeast  to  south- 
east, had  risen  to  a  gale,  I  agreed  with  the 
master  to  heave  the  ship  to.  The  pump 
had  to  be  worked  continually,  as  with  the 
heavy  laboring  of  the  ship,  which  was  over 
fifty  years  old  and  leaked  badly,  the  water 
in  her  increased  rapidly. 

While  her  crew  manned  the  pump,  the 
armed  guard  and  myself  trimmed  the  sails 
as  necessary.  On  September  10  the  gale 
continued,  heavy  seas  l)eing  shipped. 
The  topmast  backstay  carried  away  and 
the  preventer  was  rigged.  On  September 
21,  at  9  A.M.,  we  again  sighted  the  Faroe 
Islands,  the  ship  heading  for  Dimon  Fiord, 
and  the  wind  being  south  -  southeast 
(moderate).  Not  anticipating  a  change 
before  we  could  tack  clear  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  which  it  was  essential  we  should 
weather,  the  master  of  the  H augur  and  I 
decided  to  go  through  the  fiord,  and  thus 
save  con.siderable  time.  At  1  p.m.  we  were 
due  north  of  Sydero  Island,  when  we  were 
becalmed  and  drifted  .out  to  sea  again. 
About  7  P.M.  a  good  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  southeast  and  we  again  attempted 
to  go  through  the  fiord. 

But  when  we  were  only  half  a  mile 
from  the  high  land  the  wind  dropt  and  the 
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Judge  the  ROYAL  as  You  Do  An 
Employee  —  Compare  the  Work 

You  buy  a  typewriter  for  the  same  reason 
you  employ  an  individual — you  are  buy- 
ing work. 

Compare  the  work.  Before  you  decide  that 
you  are  satisfied  with  any  typewriter  service 
know  the  ROYAL. 

Your  stenographer  can  do  better  work  and 
more  work  with  less  effort  on  the  ROYAL. 
And  without  an  extra  attachment,  the  ROYAL 
writes  letters,  types  cards,  and  bills  and — 
charges. 

"Lost  alignment"  is  what  kills  the  ordinary 
typewriter.  The  ROYAL  will  hold  its  align- 
ment for  years,  and  then,  if  necessary,  the  simple 
bearings  may  be  renewed  instantly.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  ROYAL  ends  the  two 
evils  of  excessive  repairs  and ' '  trading-out." 

Get  the  facts.  Write  or  telephone  any  ROYAL 
branch  or  agency  for  a  demonstration. 

Write  for  "Facts  About  the  Trade -Out."  Every 
typewriter  owner  or  user  will  be  interested  in  this 
booklet.  We  will  mail  it  at  once  if  you  will  write  for  it. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANYJnc. 

608   Royal  Typewriter  Buildhig  364  Broadway,    New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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-    /-CONVERSATION 

arc  jjerplexed  over 

t  his  necessary  but  What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

difficult  aspect  of  A.  new  and  widely  commended  book 


'*  'Conversa- 
tion' shows  that 
its  author  has 
t  ii  o  u  g  h  t  deeply 
concerning  her 
theme,  and  follow- 


.  ,,.f       .,,(■     ,  By   MARY  GREER  CONK  LIN 

social  lite,  will  nnd  "^ 

"Books  like  this  perfectly  delightful  one,  simply  thrill  one 

with  the  imaginary  ioys  of  conversation,  real  conversation,  cd    many  lines    in 

not  breathless  chatter  or  the  martyrdom  of  enduring  having  i  nnr\t^>\-i\r     tr. 

able      suggestions    somebody  talk  when  you  want  to.  but  a  fair  and  even  deal,  "*^'^     i.iiuca\  or     lo 

heart  and  mind  alert,  and  a  companion   for  whose  opinions  ascertain  why  talk 

you  really  care.     This  eminently  intelligent  book  has  so  .  ,  ,  , 

J        J       much  that  is  good  sense,  and   so  much   valuable  advice  to  is  so  seldom  wort n 

The    Standard  ,    give  that  it  warms  the  heart  and  stirs  the  imagination." —  while." Detroit 

^,  .  ,„  Elizabeth  Damgerfield,  in  the  Herald,  Lexington,  Ky.  _         ' 

Chicago,  III.  J  2mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  by  rr^ail  82c  ^'"''^  ^''"^• 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


sensible  and  valu- 


in   this    book." 
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ILK  is  the  first  and 
best  friend  of 
childhood;   and 


the  close  second  in  more 

than  a  million  homes  is  Kellogg' s 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes. 

The  great  liking  of  little  folks 
for    these    tender    golden    flakes 


makes    them  an   ideal   conveyor 
of  good  top  milk. 

Kellogg' s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes 
is  the  best  liked  of  all  the 
cereals  —  most 
mothers  know 
their  crisp  deli- 
cacy and  delight- 
ful flavor. 


There  are  eight  wonderful 
toasting  ovens  ^at  Kellogg 's. 
One  is  the  biggest  in  the  world. 
It  is  as  high  as  a  5-story  house 
and  cost  $10,000. 
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tide  earned  the  ship  landward,  the  sea 
being  smooth  at  the  time.  But  it  was 
dark  and  no  Hghts  were  visible.  We  were 
so  near  the  rocks  that  it  seemed  almost 
I)Ossible  to  touch  them,  and  we  ch'ifted 
west,  almost  scraping  them. 

To  leeward  there  was  a  ledge  of  rocks 
running  out,  and  as  it  seemed  impossible 
for  the  ship  to  clear  them,  the  master  and  I 
decided  that  the  ship  must  be  abandoned. 

The  life-boat  was  hoisted  out  with  the 
topsail  halyards.  As  it  was  not  pro- 
visioned, I  put  my  remaining  stores  into 
it.  We  pulled  off  a  httle  way,  there  being 
no  place  where  a  landing  was  possible, 
and  watched  the  ship  chift  toward  the 
nx-ks.  But,  much  to  everj^  one's  sm'prize, 
she  drifted  through  without  touching  them. 
We  then  proceeded  to  reembark  from  the 
boat,  wliieh  was  leaking  so  badly  that  one 
of  my  guard  had  to  bail  as  fast  as  he 
could  with  a  bucket. 

On  regaining  the  Ha  agar,  I  found  that 
the  comjiass  had  been  broken  to  pieces 
by  the  main  boom,  but,  lucidly,  there  was  a 
spare  compass,  which,  altho  small,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  rigging  up.  A  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  south-southeast,  and  we  proceeded 
to  tack  to  south  of  Hudero. 

On  the  22d  the  provisions  which  we 
brought  with  us  were  finished,  and  the  ship 
had  not  much  in  the  way  of  stores.  We 
subsisted  on  hard  bread  and  salt  fish. 
On  September  2'.i  I  sighted  the  Faroe 
Islands  from  aloft.  At  4  a.m.  on  the  24th 
a  breeze  sprang  up  from  north-northeast, 
freshening  toward  evening.  The  ship  woidd 
not  head  up  as  high  as  Muckle  Flugga, 
but  our  com'se  would  take  us  south  of  the 
Shetlands,  and  we  coul.l  make  for  Kirkwall 
instead  of  Lerwick. 

On  September  2~t  the  wind  increased  to 
a  moderate  gale,  and  at  6  p.m.  we  hove  to. 
Toward  night  the  weather  became  worse, 
and  part  of  the  bulwarks  were  stove  in, 
and  a  jib  and  staysail  were  blown  away. 
The  ship  was  laboring  heavily  and  made 
water  fast.  Tho  armed  guard  helped  at 
the  pump,  and  rendered  aU  possible  as- 
sistance wherever  required.  On  September 
2b  the  weather  moderated  slightly,  and  at 
;;  P.M.  land  was  sighted,  which  we  made  out 
to  be  Papa-Westray  Island,  north  of  the 
Orkne.vs,  but  being  unable  to  pass  north  of 
it  we  stood  out  to  sea  again. 

The  wind  was  still  north-northeast 
(strong)  on  the  17th,  and  at  noon  became 
very  squally,  but  I  advised  the  master  to 
carry  on  in  the  expectation  of  sighting  land 
before  dark,  which,  however,  we  did  not 
do.  The  heavy  squalls  seemed  to  strain 
the  ship  in  every  part.  She  took  heavy 
seas,  which  made  pumping  very  difficult. 
At  daybreak  we  sighted  Noup  Head,  the 
wind  Ijeing  north-northeast,  with  very 
violent  squalls.  We  rounded  Seak  Skerry 
v.l  10  A.M.  and  arrived  at  KirkwaU  at  6  p.m. 
Tiie  master  informed  me  that  there  were 
foux'  feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
conrkiet  of  the  armed  guard,  wliich  con-- 

.sisted   of:    ,    sergeant,    R.   M.    L.    I.; 

— — ,  private,  R.  M.  L.  1.;    ,  stoker, 

first-class,  was  admirable.  They  were 
jilways  ready  to  reader  assistance  wherever 
required.  They  were  constantly  wet 
through,  and  frequently  had  to  sleep  in 
their  saturated  clothes. 

I  respectfully  would  mention  the  name 

of   Sergeant  ,    whose   assistance    was 

most  valuable. 

"r  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant. 


The  -second  story  is  submitted  by  a 
midshipman  placed  in  command  of  the 
Swedish  topsail  schooner  Valand,  also  laden 
with  herrings.  One  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  England  suspects  Seandina^-ia  of 
drawing  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  of 
some  German  privateer,  but  possibly  not 
all  the  ships  seized  by  the  blockaders 
carry  tliis  fragrant  cai-go.  At  all  events, 
the  young  author  of  the  following  letter 
is  ordered  to  take  this  particular  consign- 
ment of  herrings  into  Lerwick,  and  to  make 
Muckle  Flugga  "during  the  dark  hours, 
if  possible."  His  subsequent  adventures 
constitute  a  bad  two  weeks,  the  story  of 
which  he  narrates  as  follows: 

Before  proceeding  with  further  details 
of  the  voyage,  1  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  captain  of  the  Vdhmd  retained  charge 
of  the  sailing  of  tlie  slii[),  and  when  diffi- 
culties arose  we  in\ariably  consulted 
together  and  agi'eed  on  the  best  course  to 
be  taken,  without  friction. 

We  had  a  light,  fair  wind  until  tl;e 
afternoon  of  September  IS,  when  the  wijul 
began  to  haul  easterly-.  By  evening  of  the 
19th  the  wind  and  sea  had  increased  to  a 
strong  southeasterly  gale,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2()th  the  gale  was  so  strong 
that  we  considered  it  advisalile  to  heave  to, 
our  noon  position  by  dead  reckoning  lieing 

latitude   north,  longitude  Avest. 

As  the  wind  appeared  t(j  be  increasing, 
I  deemed  it  best  to  run  north,  and  sail 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Faroe  Islands, 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  at  8  p.m. 
on  the  21st  Myggenaes  was  again  sighted, 
bearing  south  by  west. 

At  this  'point  the  steering-gear  broke 
down,  but  fortunately  the  gale  had  moder- 
ated slightly,  and  m  a  few  hours  the  neces- 
sary repairs  were  effected.  On  the  22d 
we  were  becalmed,  but  tlie  following  day 
had.  head  wind  from  soutli -southeast, 
accompanied  by  dense  banks  of  fog.  On 
the  25th  the  fog  cleared  altogether,  and 
there  was  a  moderate  east-northeast  wind. 
By  this  time  our  provisions  were  prac- 
tically exhausted,  and  we  had  for  the 
greater  part  to  subsist  on  salt  herring  from 
the  cargo. 

At  noon  on  that  day  (the  25th)  the  wind 
commenced  to  blow  from  the  northeast, 
and  by  6  p.m.  a  strong  northeasterly  gale 
had  set  in.  At  8  p.m.  we  sighted  Muckle 
Flugga,  but  owing  to  the  force  of  the  gale, 
the  absence  of  coast-lights,  and  the  im- 
probability of  sighting  any  of  the  patrol 
near  Lerwick,  we  steered  a  course  farther 
seaward  rather  than  attempt  to  make  port. 

At  1  A.M.  on  the  26th  the  fore  rigging 
was  carried  away  and  the  foremast  nearly 
went  overboard.  But  by  knocking  away 
the  bulwarks  on  the  port  side,  passing 
wire  straps  around  the  ribs  of  the  ship,  and 
rigging  up  temporary  staves,  the  damage 
was  repaired  in  a  few  hours. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  I  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  get  to  Lerwick, 
and  we  accordingly  sailed  northward  on 
the  port  tack.  At  4  a.m.  on  the  28th  the 
starboard  anchor  was  carried  overboard, 
but  was  eventually  got  on  board  again 
without  doing  any  damage  beyond  making 
a  dent  in  the  ship's  side. 

Land  was  sighted  at  5  a.m.,  and  at 
6  A.M.  we  discovered  that  the  ship  was 
between  Fair  Isle  and  Sumburgh  Head, 
tlie  nortlieasterly  gale  haAing  set  us  to  tlu^ 
westward.     It  was  then  impossible  to  gel 
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IT  is  hoped  that  you  will  take 
advantage  this  summer  of  our 
years  of  expert  work  in  per- 
fecting this  fine-stitched,  shapely, 
shimmering  hosiery.  Its  exceeding 
beauty  is  the  natural  beauty  of 
superfine  Japanese  Silk.  It  is  not 
attained  by  metallic  compounds  in 
the  dyes  used  in  so  much  other  ho- 
siery that  is  made  of  low-grade  silk. 

You  can't  detect  "loaded"  hosiery — 
but  you  can  avoid  it  by  demanding  pare  dyed 
HOSE  of  L  UXITE  in  the  stores.  It  is  extra 
reinforced. 

MEN'S  PURE  SILK,  50c 
Women's  Silk.  75c,  $1  and  $1.50 

Made  also  of  fine  Lusterized  Lisle  and 
of  Gold-Ray — the  scientific  silk — as  low 
as  25c  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
Write  today  for  dealers'  names  and  de- 
scriptive booklet. 

LUXITE  TEXTILES.  Inc. 

575  Fowler  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nt'w  York      Chit-ago      San  Fraiu-isi-.i      Liver|>(;i"l 
Makers  of  High-Grade  Hosiery  Since  1875 
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STANDARD  DICTIONARY   suponMi-ity    quickly    hecoiiies 
plaiu  to  the  man  oi"  \vtaiiau  wliu  iuvesiigate:;. 


Stained  u-illi  t 
W.  IV.  Ward,  Ai'LhilCLl.  Uverpoot.  .V.  V. 

STAINED  SHINGLES 

The  Warmest,  Most  Artistic  and  Most 
Economical  of  all  House  Finishes 

Wood  shingles  are  two  or  three  times  warmer  than  the 
gummed-paper  substitutes,  and  they  are  cheaper,  last 
longer  and  are  incomparably  more  artistic  and  attrac- 
tive. When  stained  with  the  soft  moss-greens,  bunga- 
low-browns, tile-reds  and  silver-grays  of 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

tfiey  have  a  richness  arul  hcaiity  of  tone  that  no  other 
finish  can  I'ciual,  and  tlie  creosote  t  horoiiRhly  preserves 
the  wood.  Use  them  also  on  sidiriH:,  boards,  shivis  ami  fences. 
Anyone  can  apply  tlu'm,  with  best  results  at  least  expense. 
You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  sltiined  ivood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc..  Manfj.  Chemists,  7  Oliver  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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USED 
ICARS 

i    FOR 

SALE 


TIIC  REASON 


EL 


TWO    cars  —  same  make,    same    model, 
same  year — used  in  the  same  service  over 

the  same  roads,  for  the  same  period,  ultimately  reached  the 
"used  car"  salesroom.  Yet  the  sales  tags  read  differently.  Why  i* 

One  car  was  equipped  with  the 

SHOCK   ABSORBER 

immediately  after  leaving  the  factory;    the  other  was  not. 

The  Hartford-equipped   car  commanded   a    greater 

price  because  it  was  in  better  condition. 

Any  car,  unprotected  from  road  racking  and  vibra- 
tion, deteriorates  in  efficiency  and  depreciates  in  value  far  more  rapidly 

than  one  protected   by  the    Hartford  Shock  Absorber,  which  absorbs 
the  jolting,  jarring  and  vibration  to  which  every  rar  is  necessarily  subjected. 

To  these  facts  more  than 

375,000  users  of  this  pioneer  shock 
absorber  will  attest. 


There's  a  Comfort  Chart  com  piled  for  car  ou  tiers. 

Vour  ear — 'whatever  its  make  or  mode! — is  listed. 

This  Chart  tells  ho'iv  to  realise  greater  comfort  and 

incidentally  decreased  depreciation.  Send  for  it. 

EDWARD   V.   HARTFORD,  Inc. 

Heretofore  known  as  Hartford  Suspension  Co. 
191   Morgan  Street  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Makers  of  the  Hartford  Shock  Ahsorher,  Hartford 
Cushion  Spring,  E.  V.  Hartford  Electric  Brake,  Hartford 
Auto     Jack,    Hartford     Bumper,    Red     Rack    Jack 

Branches :         New  York        Boston        Chicago 

Distributors  in  principal  cities.    Dealers  everywhere 

■kFormerly  Ti-uffauH-Hnttfoid 


Aut  •nt,,l)ile  liiail- 
ufai'turers  a  r  e 
ni'w  using  tlie 
linpst  springs 
that  can  be  made. 
If  you  want  more 
c  o  m  f .)  r  t ,  y  o  n 
mustuscHartford 
Sll'ick  Ahsitrt>ors. 


Makes  Every 
Road  a  Boulevard 
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England's    Fighting    Services 

A  study  of  the  great  Campaigns  arxd  Wars 
of  British  History 

By  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 

A  great  story  of  tfie  military  history  of  the  I5rilish  Em- 
pire, 'ihe  generals  and  admirals  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  great  cam- 
paigns uliich  have  altered  the  map  of 
the  world  and  brought  power  and  Just  Published 
prestige  to  England,  all  these  are  treat- 
ed in  the  authoritative  manner  of  one  who  ranks  among 
the  greatest  of  living  soldiers;  who  can,  in  fact,  speak 
with  peculiar  authority  on  naval  as  well  as  military 
matters,  seeing  that  he  began  his  dislmguished  oirecr 
in  the  former  service. 

iMrge  octavo,  cloth.      Iltuslrnled  with  ten  photogravuft., 
and  many  plans.     Price,  $.5.00  net;  by  mail  $.5.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Become  a 

Traffic  Expert 


Earn  l)ig  money.  Kxccj)tional  opportunities  await 
the  trained  tratlic  man  willi  railways  and  industrial 
sliiiipcrs.  Our  free  literature  explains  fully  the  possi- 
bilities for  good  salaries  and  rapid  advancement  in 
this  uncrowded  and  lucrati\'e  field,  and  how 

>Ve   Train  You    By   Mail 

at  home,  in  sjiare  tinu'  without  interference  with  your 
present  occupation.  The  I.a.Salle  course  in  TratVic  and 
Transportation  is  simple  and  tliorough — readily  and 
easily  mastered  —  the  practical  work  of  highly  oflicient 
tratfic  experts.  Endorsed  by  piominent  railway  and 
industrial  tralTic  officials.  Small  cost  -terms  to  suit  you 
Mail  postal  today  for  catalog  and  free  liook  tV/l  A  II 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  ( )ne."  1V1/\11-, 

LaSalle  Extension  University,         POSTAL 
Dept.  652— C  Chicago.  111.  MrtuM 


ti)  Lerwiok,  and  dangerous,  eonsideriuj) 
tlic  wind,  to  attempt  to  reach  Kirkwall. 
Added  to  this,  the  ship's  gear  was  in  rotten 
condition,  sails  and  rojies  carrying  away 
incessantly,  until  the  lower  topsail  was  the 
only  sound  sail  on  board. 

I  decided  to  run  before  the  gale  to  Leith. 
On  September  29  land  was  sighted  l)earing 
west-northwest,  and  at  4  p.m.  we  passed 
close  to  a  town  which  the  master  thought 
was  Aberdeen,  and  reduced  sail  so  as  to 
make  Bell  Rock  by  daylight.  At  6  a.m. 
there  were  two  flashing  lights  in  sight,  one 
(four-flash  light)  two  points  on  oiu-  star- 
lioard  bow%  and  tlie  other  (red  and  white 
flasli-lightj  on  our  ])ort  beam.  As  these 
lights  were  only  sighted  once,  and  not 
seen  again,  we  considered  that  they  were 
fishingvessels  signaling  to  one  another. 

Ownng  to  the  similarity  of  these  lights  to 
shore-lights,  however,  I  decided  to  keep 
tlie  8  to  12  watch,  and  at  10  p.m.  the 
aforementioned  four-flash  light  appeared 
again  about  four  points  on  the  starboard 
bow.  I  called  the  master,  but  the  light 
was  not  visible  again.  As  JNIay  Island  is  the 
only  four-flash  light  on  the  coast,  I  told 
the  master  to  heave  to  for  the  night.  In 
the  morning  (30th)  May  Island  was  abaft 
our  port  beam.  The  mistake  had  been 
caused : 

(1)  By  the  absence  of  proper  charts 
and  na\'igation  instruments. 

(2)  By  the  sun  not  having  been  visible 
from  the  time  w^e  left  the  Shetlands. 

The  town  which  was  sighted,  instead 
of  being  Al)erdeen,  must  have  been 
Montrose,  and  the  aforementioned  lights 
Ma,y  Island  on  our  starboard  bow  and  the 
Bell  Rock  on  our  port  beam. 

At  4  A.M.  on  September  30  we  at- 
tempted to  go  through  the  southern  channel 
of  the  Forth  between  IVIay  Island  and 
Dunbar  Light.  Owing  to  the  wind,  we  did 
not  weather  May  Island  until  5  o'clock 
that     evening.       We     proceeded    up     the 

Forth  as  far  as and  anchored  for  the 

night  in  twelve  fathoms. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  HOOSIERS 

'*  WrUO'S  Who  in  Hoosierdom,"  if 
^  ♦  there  is  such  a  compendium, 
should  contain  a  startling  arra^'  of  "well- 
knowns."  And  some  of  them  are  still  li\'ing 
in  Indiana.  Under  the  leader  hip  of  George 
Ado,  our  greatest  living  lexicographer  of 
American  slang,  a  few  of  those  who  have 
ne\er  wandered  from  the  home  State  ha\ e 
recently  collalwrated  upon  a  most  enter- 
taining and  enlightening  call  to  the  roaming 
ones  to  return  h  me  for  the  great  191t> 
Indiana  Centennial.  Here  is  an  array  of 
names  that  makes  the  outsider  tend  to  regard 
the  Hoosier  State  as  peculiarly  blest.  The 
list  runs  all  the  way  from  "Jim"  Riley  to 
"Tom"  Marshall,  from  Lockerbie  Street 
to  the  Vice-President's  chamber,  in  Wash- 
ington. Here  are  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
urging  stray  Indianians  to  remember 
that  "Indiana  is  the  most  delightful 
name  in  your  vocabulary,"  and  to  "come 
back  and  quicken  the  sweet  memories  of 
yesterday,"  and  dovernor  Ralston,  J.  P. 
Dunn,  historian  and  loviM-  of  his  State, 
Meredith  Nicholson,  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  and  many  others.  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley,   the   noted    geologist,  is  not   too  busy 
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sorting  out  the  orthoptera  aud  coleoptera 
of  his  neighborhood,  to  issue  a  cay  of  wel- 
come to  former  Hoosiers.  "The  Hoosier 
pattei-n  is  inlaid,"  declares  Elizabeth  Mil- 
ler, ''and  the  colors  go  clear  through  to 
the  other  side.  Come  home  and  re^•ert  to 
type!"  The  "Country  Contributor,"  Juliet 
V.  Strauss,  well  known  to  readers  of  TIk 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  is  sure  that,  among 
those  who  have  gone  seeking  for  the  crock 
o"  gold  "there  are  people  who  rememlier." 
She  urges  them  to  come  home  and  hear  a 
few  of  the  stories  "about  Old  Piute,  our 
dog,"  and  says  that  "Xerve  Cheesewright 
can  still  say  the  inimitable  things  that 
make  you  laugh  till  the  tears  come." 
George  B.  Lockwood  regards  the  centennial 
and  "old  home  year"  as  the  newest  and 
finest  sort  of  a  "New  Harmony  ]MoA'e- 
ment,"  and  adds  his  invitation  to  the  rest. 
And  then  there  is  George  Ade's  "P.  S." — 
which,  he  informs  the  Indiana  reader, 
means  "Please  Start." 

Doubtless  all  the  absent  Hoosiers  will 
fhow  ui).*  So  attractive  is  the  appeal, 
which  goes,  by  the  Avay,  under  the  title  of 
"An  Invitation  to  You  and  Your  Folks 
from  .Jim  and  Some  More  of  the  Home 
Folks,"  that  manj'  of  those  who  never  had 
the  luck  to  be  born  or  bred  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  Avill  wish  that  they 
might  join  the  procession.  Who  could 
resist  this  appeal  from  Vice-President 
jSIarshall,  for  instance: 

Dear  Bill: 

You  have  been  able  to  fool  the  people 
of  your  adopted  State,  but  you  can't  fool 
me.  They  take  j'ou  to  be  a  staid  and  sober 
citizen  bowed  with  the  cares  of  State  and 
society  upon  your  shoulders.  They  think 
your  cutaway  coat  and  silk  hat  mark  a 
mind  of  gi-eat  solemnity.  But  I  know 
better.  These  are  but  the  disguises  you 
use  in  detecting  success  and  arresting  it 
before  it  passes  you  by.  And  I  am  willing 
to  grant  that  you  have  succeeded.  But 
underneath  that  pompous  and  shellbark 
exterior  of  yours,  you  are  still  at  heart  a 
Hoosier.  Secretly  you  have  a  pathetic 
longing  for  the  good  old  days  when  you 
and  I  as  young  lawyers  sat  upon  the  Court 
House  Square,  Avhittled  a  pine-knot  and 
ofif-hand  settled  questions  of  great  pith 
and  moment.  You  know  you  would  be 
far  happier  to  be  slapped  upon  the  back 
and  called  "Bill"  than  j'ou  are  to  Ije 
funereally  and  everlastingly  greeted  as 
".Judge." 

Well,  we're  going  to  turn  back  the  hands 
upon  the  dial  of  time  in  Indiana  this  year. 
We're  going  to  be  young  again.  We're 
going  to  glory  oxev  the  Past  and  li\'e  in  it 
again  for  a  little  while.  Listen  to  the 
promptings  of  your  heart,  my  friend  of 
yesteryear;  take  off  your  habiliments  of 
dignity,  come  Home  and  live  over  and 
frolic  in  the  Past  for  a  while. 

Your  friend, 

Tom  Marshall. 

"You  want  to  know  whether  it's  worth 
the  time  and  money  to  come  back,"  is  the 
way    Booth    Tarkington    summarizes    the 


ON  heavy  roads -in  soft  clay,  mud,  sand — the  sturdy 
Vacuum  Cup  Tread  thrusts  and  grips  deeply  below 
the  surface,  preventing  loss  of  traction  and  side  slipping. 

Not  fancy  patterns  on  artificial  surfaces  made  for  illustra- 
tion, but  plain  proof  of  positive  traction  right  on  the 
road,  left  everywhere  in  actual  service,  is  the  safety 
advertisement  of  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

\AGUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

On  the  slipperiest  pavements  they  act  on  the  only  principle 
by  w^hich  rubber  projections  can  grip  a  smooth,  w^et  surface 
— suction — leaving  their  impressions  of  absolute  skid  pre- 
vention and  riding  safety. 


Pfe 


You  pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safely  costs 
you  nothing 


You  wilt  knozv 
V  a  c  u  u  nt  Cup 
dealers  by  this 
Blue  and  Yellow 
Sign. 


This  non-skid  effectiveness  is  guar- 
anteed, else  tires  returnable,  after 
reasonable  trial. 

As  to  quality  service.  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires  are  guaranteed  Oilproof  and — 
per  Avarranty  tag  on  every  casing  -for 

6,000  Miles 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
lliroughout   the    United   States  and  Canada 


As  makers  of  the  fam- 
ous Vacuum  Cup  Tires, 
we  confidently  place 
our  name  and  reputa- 
tion behind  the  new 

Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

EbonyTread 

A  quality  casing  with 
black,  ribbed  tread,  at  a 
moderate  price.  Guar- 
anteed—  per  tag  at- 
tached— for 

5.000  Miles 


ADVI  CE 

TO  A  WIFE 

on  the  Management 
of  her  own  Health 


Intimate  and  helpful  talks  with  a 
young  wife  by  Pye  Henry  Chavasse, 
F.R.C.K.  Brimful  of  sound  common 
sense  and  sage  practical  advice.  All 
invaluable  book  to  every  married 
^.•o^lan  who  values  her  health.  i2nio. 
Cloth.     ?t.oo;  by  mail  $1.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Dish 
Washer 


and 
Kitchen  Table 
COMBINED 


30  Days'       .„       ,       ,  ,  — r; 

r.         X  •    I  ~^^''"  wash  and  dry  all  your 
Tee  Irial  di-.lies,    fine    china,    fraKile 

^■1  '■"='  ^lass  and  ever\-thinK  >-ou 
use — leave  them  spe<-kless,  bright 
and  shiny  clean — without  a  chance  for  any  breakage  or 
cliippins — in  ,?  minutes.  Your  hands  do  nol  I'  uch  the 
water.  Occui>ies  space  and  takes  place  of  kitclien  table. 
I,et  me  tell  you  why  I  can  sell  it  at  such 
a  low  price — on  absolute  approval, 
<'omplete  satisfaction  or  yowT  money 
back.  Write  today  for  new  book  tellinii 
everylhins.  Win.  Campbell,  President. 

Box  50,        Octroi*;,  Mich. 


LOW 
PRICE 

Wm.  Campbell  Co., 


THE    STANDARD 

Aiiieiicau  hniiic  wlituf  film 


DICTIONARY     is    iu,,i,,l 
aliwii  .Tinl  (Miltiuc  ari'  truly  rstri 


.■vorV 
■■I. 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  directand  save 
610  to  *;il  on  a  liievcle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  in 94 styles. colors 
and  sizes,    (ireatly  improved;  prices  re- 
1  duecd.  Other  reliafile  models,  «11.95  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE   to  you   on   ap- 
I  ]>rovalB.mloi>  f/iii/s  triitl  and  riding  test. 
'      Dur   big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  In  bicycles  aud  sundries.    A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
1  person  should  have.    Write  for  It. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
'  Pties  at  halfusiiat  prins.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  $3  to  $8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 

write  and  learn  our  iroiirfer/'(  J  nciooiTcrs.  low  prices 

and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings everytUlne.    H/'7<-  n<iu: 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        DEPT.  F  172.  CHICAGO 
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Cut  Down  Your 

Smoking  by 

Buying  a 

Pipe 


Gilbert  offered  Edwards  a  cigar  which 
Edwards  accepted.  Glancing'  at  Gilbert  a 
moment  later.  Edwards  observed  him  filling 
a  pipe.  He  asked,  "Why  do  you  give  me  a 
cigar,  and  smoke  a  pipe  yourself?" 

"Bec-ause."said  C»ilbert,  "about  six  months 
ago  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I  was  smoking 
eight  or  nine  cigars  a  day. 

"  Now  any  man  who  smokes  more  than  seven 
cigars  a  day  is  worried  about  his  smoking, 
whether  he  admits  it  or  not. 

"I  did  a  little  figuring  and  bought  a  pipe. 
I  never  smoke  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pipes  a  day,  and  in  doing  so  I  do  not  consume 
anything  like  the  tobacco  there  is  in  nine  or 
even  six  cigars. 

"  My  pipe,  as  you  see  it  here,  is  pretty  well 
caked  up,  it  is  very  sweet,  it  saves  me  money, 
it  has  cut  down  my  smoking,  and,  excepting 
the  one  cigar  I  smoke  after  dinner,  1  am  In- 
clined to  believe  I  enjoy  the  pipe  every  bit 
as  well  as  I  used  to  like  my  cigars." 

Liking  a  pipe  Is  hirgely 
a  matter  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  right 
sort  of  pipe  tobacco. 

To  acquaint  you  with 
Ec'^eworth  Smoking  To- 
bacco ,re  win  gladly  mall 
you  a  sample  free. 

Edgeworth  Tobacco  Is 
made  in  two  forms. 


Plug     Slice      and 


Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  Is  made  by 
jjresslng  the  to- 
bacco into  a 
flat  cake  or 
plug  and  cut- 
ting tills  cake 
Into  thin  ob- 
long slices. 

These  slices 
are    packed 
tightly  together  so  as  to  preserve  the  order  of 
the  tobacco. 

"When  jou  wish  to  smoke,  you  peel  off"  one 
of  these  sweet,  fragrant  slic-es.  grind  it  into 
bits  with  your  fingers  and  fill  your  pipe. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  Plug  Slice  except  that  it  is  rubbed  up 
and  ready  for  smoking 

As  to  which  Is  "better"'— that  Is  as  difficult 
to  say  as  it  is  to  explain  wliy  some  smokers 
prefer  a  curved  and  others  a  straight  stem  for 
their  pipes. 

You  may  have  a  sample  of  either  the  Plug- 
Slice  or  the  Ready-Rul)bed,  or  both,  l)y  slmjjly 
sending  yoiu-  nanu'  and  address  on  a  i)osteard, 
stating  which  Is  your  favorite  form  of  tobacco. 
It  will  be  a  favor  If  you  also  mention  the 
name  of  your  tobacco  dealer. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice 
are  15c,  25c-, ."iOc  and  .fl.OO.  Edgeworth  Rc-ady- 
Rubbed  is  lOc  for  poc-ket  size  tin,  50c  for  large 
tin  and  .^LOO  in  iiandsome  humidor  packages. 
Mailed  prej)aid  where  no  dealer  can  supi)iy, 
but  except  In  a  few  Isolated  cases  all  dealers 
have  it. 

For  the  free  samples  write  to  Larus  &  IJrcifher 
Co..  5  South  21st  Street.  Richmond,  Va.  This 
firm  was  establislic-d  in  IHTT.aiul  besides  Kdge- 
worlh  makers  several  other  brands  of  smoking 
tobacc-o,  including  tlie  well-known  Qboid — 
granulated  ping — a  great  favorite  with  smokers 
for  nianv  vears. 


point  of  ^•ie\v  of  the  absentee.     He  con- 
tiuues,  in  heartsome  strain: 

Well,  it's  the  same  old  country  of  cricks 
and  sycamores  and  corn-fields  and  pleasant- 
smelling  woods  that  you  used  to  know;  all 
pretty  flattisli,  under  the  wide  midland 
sky;  all  prettj^  quiet  and  homelike.  You'll 
see  silos  with  nearly  every  barn — there 
wei-en't  any  in  yom*  boyhood — and  you'll 
miss  a  great  many  of  the  old  snake-fences. 
Of  course,  too,  you'll  miss  most  of  the 
buggies  and  surreys  that  used  to  take  the 
farmer  to  town.  It's  odd,  nowadays,  to 
see  the  touring-cars  standing  in  the  Square 
on  Saturdays.  But  except  for  these  tilings 
the  county  is  still  just  about  the  same.  In 
the  towns  you'll  find  the  people  walking 
home  from  church  on  Sunday  in  the  shade 
of  the  maple-trees,  as  of  yore;  and  if  you'll 
sit  out  on  your  uncle's  porch,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  you'll  stiU.  see  the  baby-carriage 
go  by,  on  its  way  from  dinner  at  grand- 
father's; and  the  parent  pushing  it  may 
still  be  wearing  a  Prince  Albert  suit,  a 
derby  hat  and  a  white  satin  four-in-hand 
tie.  The  towns  have  changed  more  than 
the  country  has;  the  big  towns  especially. 
They  aren't  so  pleasant  to  live  in  as  they 
used  to  be;  they're  noisier,  of  course,  and 
dirtier;  and  we  burn  soft  coal,  not  minding 
how  hard  that  is  on  the  women.  Then, 
too,  we  haven't  done  anj^thing  much  to 
clean  up  our  city  politics — still  pretty  dirty 
that  way;  maybe  a  Uttle  worse  than  in 
your  time.  We've  been  building  a  great 
deal,  of  course;  but  we  can't  claim  to  have 
any  architeetui-e  to  show  you,  because 
you've  traveled  and  seen  better.  We 
can't  claim  to  have  improved  enough  in 
the  "arts  of  h^-ing,"  to  astonish  you. 

When  we  get  right  down  to  it,  all  we've 
got  to  show  you  is  Home — Home  where 
you  came  from.  Home  and  Folks.  Of 
course,  I'm  speaking  now  without  reference 
to  any  pageants  and  celebrations  we'll  get 
up  for  j'ou.  I'm  speaking  only  of  the 
part  of  your  visit  (if  you  decide  to  come) 
that  would  be  really  sentimental;  and  I 
wish  I  might  awaken  in  you  a  memory  of 
Indiana  which  would  make  you  feel  what 
Indiana  has  been  iu  you.  If  you  feel  that, 
there  won't  be  much  doubt  of  yoiu-  coming 
back  Home. 

And  there's  the  Girl  of  the  Limberlost, 
Gene  Stratton  Porter.  From  Limberlost 
Cabin,  in  Rome  City,  she  issues  the  follow- 
ing metrical  invitation: 

Come  where  the  chewink  chewunketh, 
Come  wliero  wild  grai)('»-vint>s  swing: 

Como  whore  the  crawdacis  are  crawling 
Over  the  bed  of  our  spring. 

Come  where  the  sun  in  rcxl  glor.v 

Tops  Ivestler's  tamaracks  gray; 
Come  where  the  l^laek  bass  are  leaping 

And  the  red-wings  arc  cralUng  all  da.v. 

Come  where  the  rattlesnake  rattles 
While  the  kingfisher  ratthw  also; 

Come  where  the  horned  owl  is  hooting, 
And  it  rains  at  the  call  of  the  crow. 

Come  where  the  hairbell  is  ringing 

Wliilo  the  bluebell  its  worshiivcall  (oils; 

Come  where  the  vir(>o  preaelies, 

And  the  hermit  his  vesper-song  rolls. 

Come  where  tlu>  jJoUvat's  perfiuning 
Minglc-s  with  tlower-seented  air; 

Come  to  our  swamp  ui  its  glory, 
Its  joys  we  invite  you  to  share. 

"Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!"  Kin  Hubbard, 
much  better  kiuiwn   as  "Abe  Martin,"  is 


addressing  "all  former  Brown  Countyers." 
He  ciontinues: 

Indian ny  is  a  hundred  years  ole  this  year, 
an'  th'  anniversary  '11  be  celebrated  in  ever' 
county  in  th'  State.  T'  all  her  sons  an' 
daughters  now  scattered  over  th'  United 
States  ole  Brown  County  extends  a  warm 
invitation  t'  return  an'  see  th'  changes. 
If  you're  married  an'  livin'  in  Iowa,  or 
doin'  well  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  if  you're 
hangin'  on  in  New  York,  or  Hvin'  in  Minne- 
soty;  if  you'i-e  workin'  in  a  automobile 
factory  in  Detroit,  or  stayin'  in  Kansas; 
if  j'ou're  teachin'  school  in  the  Philippines, 
or  solicitin'  fer  a  vacuum-cleaner  in  Illinois; 
if  you're  jest  doin'  fine  in  Texas,  or  on  th' 
hummer  in  Oregon;  if  you're  high  up  in 
th'  councils  o'  th'  nation,  or  a  rear-admhal 
on  a  busy-bee  coffee-urn — no  matter  where 
you  are  or  what  you're  doin'  come  home  fer 
a  visit.  Come  home  an'  see  all  th'  new 
cement  work,  th'  new  verandas,  th'  rail- 
road at  Helmsbtu-g  an'  th'  sideburns  of 
your  early  playmates,  th'  reclaimed  table- 
lands an'  perpendicular  apple-farms.  Hotel 
an'  nickel  the-ater  accommodations  fer  all. 

"We've  all  had  our  overalls  prest  in 
honor  of  your  approach,"  asserts  The  Hoo- 
filer  Chrotiickr,  and  tho  he  doesn't  say  it  we 
presume  he  means  that  all  Indiana  wall  be 
a  ' '  Port  of  Missing  Men  "  this  year.  ' '  The 
girls  are  all  dolled  up,"  he  adds,  "and  are 
waiting  at  the  gate  in  their  pink  sunbonnets 
— the  kind  yoti  remember — and  the  rag 
carpet  in  the  settin'-room  is  patched  and 
the  salt-risin'  bread  is  in  the  south  kitchen 
window.  Hustle  out  and  i)lan  your  home- 
coming .  .  .  and  if  the  blood  of  a  good 
Hoosier  is  in  you  you  will  not  buy  a 
return-ticket." 

"Bill"  P"'oulke  stops  ^vriting  dramatic 
jjoems  long  enough  to  achieve  an  appeal 
in  lighter  verse,  which  includes  these  four 
lines  of  promise: 

\Ve'\e  straightened  out  our  fences  some  to  make 

the  place  look  new. 
But  the  old  barl)ed  wire  will  bend  a  bit  and  let 

you  scramble  tlirough, 
If  you'll  walk  with  me  around  the  farm,  and  guess 

the  summcM"'s  yield. 
And  watch  the  stalks  of  yellow  wlu^at  a-waving 

through  the  tic^ld. 

And  then,  of  coiu-se,  there  is  "Jim's" 
contribution.  He  addresses  "The Hoosier 
in  Exile,"  in  the  fond  hope  that  he  Anil 
soon  be  at  home  again.     We  read: 

Tlie  Hoosier  in  E.\ilcj — a  toast 

That  by  its  very  soiuid 
Moves  us.  at  first,  to  tears  almost. 

And  sympatliy  profoimd; 
Rut  musing  for  a  little  space. 

We  lift  tlu^  glass  and  smile. 
And  poise  it  with  a  royal  grac'c — 

The  Hoosier  in  Exile! 

The  Hoosicn-  in  Exile,  forsooth! 

For  tho  his  steps  may  roam 
The  i-arth's  remotest  bounds,  in  truth 

His  heart  is  ever  home! 
Oh.  loyal  still  to  every  tie 

Of  native  fields  and  streams, 
His  boyhood  friends,  and  patli.s  whert»by 

He  finds  (hem  in  his  dreams! 

Tho  he  may  fare  the  thronging  maze 

C)f  alien  city  strc>ets, 
His  thoc.ghts  are  set  in  gras,sy  ways 

And  woodlands'  ecHil  re(ivat><: 
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Irresistible ! 

Firestones 

Conquer 

Mt.  Wilson 

9-mileTrail. 

Finished  in 

Perfect 

i    Condition 


Truck  Tires 
At  the  Top! 

WHEN  experts  needed 
material  for  the  world's 
biggest  telescope  on  Mt. 
Wilson,  California,  Firestone  was 
the  tire  equipment  that  proved 
equal  to  the  task  of  tackling  the 
mountain  trail.  Going  to  the  top 
is  easy  for  Firestone. 

The  conditions  were  extraordinary. 
Grade  nineteen  per  cent  much  of 
the  way;  rocky  road,  narrow  and 
tortuous;  and  a  load  of  sixteen 
and  one-half  tons,  which  rested — a 
dead  weight — frequently  only  on 
rear  wheels.  Equipm  ent  was  37x5 
on  front  —  43x6  duals  on  rear  — 
Firestone  Hard  Base  Removable 
tires.  Write  for  further  data  on  this 
trip.  It  will  go  down  in  tire  his- 
tory as  a  thrilling  event. 

Such  extreme  and  drastic  tests  prove 
the  in-built  quality  which  has  made 
FirestoneTruckllre  equipment  the 
choice  with  leading  manufacturers 
of  every  kind  of  vehicle,  everywhere. 

Tires  for  Trailers 

Every  type  —  heavy  and  light  — 
broup^ht  to  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  See  the  Firestone 
service  man. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers' 

Akron,  Ohio — Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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—and  lets  you  KNOW  what  the  dark  hides 

V\/'HAT'S  a  vacation  without   an    Eveready! 

»  y  Wherever  you  <yo  this  summer,  have  the  one  light 
that's  instant  yet  safe.  Put  an  Eveready  in  the  travehnir  hair, 
for  use  on  the  way. 

And  have  EVEREADY  foiiveiiieiice  and  protection  all  .summer  loiifi 
in  the  unfamiliar  surroundiiiiis  where  the  dark  might  trap  you. 

Start    with    a    fresh    battery  —  the  Vour    nearest    electrical.  luirchvaK-, 

Eveready   TUNGSTEN— or    take  an        stationery   or   drns  dealer  iias   a    full 


extra  battery  alons,r.  .And  if  you  go  \vhere 
new  TUNGS'iTtN  liatteries  are  not  to 
he  had,  reorder  direct  from  us  (telling  us 
the  number  on  your  ))resent  battery") 
parcel  post  prepaid,  and  iiis}irc  the 
service  and  economy  of  your  Ha^hli"lit. 


line  of  Eveready  Iii;hts  in  many  stxle^ 
for  "going  awav"  time.  7;(  and  nj). 
Also  fresh  TUNGSTEN'  liatterie^ 
the  only  flaslilight  batteries  tliat  are 
long-lived,  dependable  and  really 
Cionomical.     Booklet  on  request. 


AMERICAN    EVER   READY   WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Company         Long  Island  City,  New  York 


The  most  beautiful  hook  iiuhlished  on  tiie 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  lialf-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowleilge  concerning 
Rose  selection  andevery  phaseof  Rose  culture. 

r.y  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den,"' "'The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  miusually  beautiful  jiictures 
which  the  book  contains,  the  i>ractical  section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant     How  to  Care  For    How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses     Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

1 2mo,  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEXOLOGY  , 

by  William  H.    Walling.  A.  M..  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  | 

way,  in  one  volume  :  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  : 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  His  Son.  | 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hushand  Should  Have.  1 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  = 

I    Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  r 

E        llluslraled        Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Daughter.  = 

I     $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

£     Wiitc  for  "Other  JV'uplt**  s  Opinions  "  ami  Tnljleof  Cuntciils.  i 

I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA.,  PA.  [ 

rtMiiiiiMllMMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii? 


Garden  Planning 


All  iiioxpoiisivc  book  .•jivini;  full  di- 
rcilions  fori  lyinK  out  and  plantini; 
all  sorts  and  sizt^s  of  gardons,  witli 
numerous  di'sifitis  for  Howor  bods 
anil  bordiTs.  Oin'Otioiis  cK-ar  and 
simpli — many  illustrations  from 
actual  nbolosiraphs.  i jriio.  cloth, 
(uurnts  net ;  hv  mnil  67  leuts 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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■•"ofcviT,  clear  and  sweet  above 

Tlic  traffic's  roar  and  din. 
In  breezy  groves  he  hears  the  dove. 

And  is  at  peace  within. 

■When  newer  friends  and  generous  hands 

Adsance  liim,  lie  returns 
Due  gratefulness,  yet,  pausing,  stands 

As  one  who  strangely  yearns 
To  pay  still  further  thanks,  but  sighs 

To  think  he  knows  not  where. 
Till — like  as  Ufe — with  misty  eyes 

He  sees  his  mother  there. 

The  Hoosier  in  Exile?     Ah,  well, 

Accept  the  plirase,  but  know 
Tlie  Hoosier  heart  must  ever  dwell 

Where  orchard  blossoms  grow 
The  whitest,  apples  reddest,  and. 

In  corn-lands,  mile  on  mile. 
The  old  homesteads  forever  stand — 

"The  Hoosier  in  Exile!" 

.lAMES    WHITCOMB    RilEY. 


CHAUFFING  UNDER  FIRE 

Tl  1  K  war-/,one  should  be  tlie  chauffeur's 
l)iir:i(li.se.  He  meets  no  traffic-poliee- 
iiipii,  carries  no  license,  runs  with  lights 
out  al  night,  and  is  strongly  encoiu-aged 
to  hit  only  the  high  spots  with  all  the  speed 
that  liis  engine  will  give  him.  Given  such 
freedom  as  Ihis,  the  single  adverse  factor 
of  ha\ing  lo  travel  iinder  fire  m5st  of  the 
time  should  carry  little  weight.  What  does 
a  cliaiiffeur  care  for  liis  own  or  any  one 
else's  life".'  William  J.  Robinson,  at  any 
rait',  found  liimself  quite  at  home  in  such 
^\(>rk.  Whether  he  bestrode  a  machine 
gun,  motor-cycle,  or  steered  an  armored  ear 
under  full  })ombardment,  did  not  matter. 
Tlic  life  was  l)oth  dangerous  and  exhila- 
i-atiug,  and  what  the  young  man  will  do 
when  the  war  is  over  and  there  is  nothing 
lo  do  l)ut  coa.x  a  car  gently  along  peaceful 
])ul)Iic  highways  at  the  niggardly  speed  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Ill  Tlir  Alhtiitic  Moiilhh/  he  tells  something 
of  liis  adventures,  giving,  among  other 
glimpses,  a  \  ie\\  of  the  inside  of  a  racing 
armored  car,  as  it  appears  to  the  men  who 
arc  riding  in  i1 : 

'riu>  crew  of  an  armored  car  is  a  \ariable 
(luantity,  but  tliere  are  always  two  drivers. 
It  was  tii(^  lack  of  a  spare  driver  that  led 
to  my  being  ordered  one  day  to  sit  beside 
the  man  at  the  wheel  of  a  car  that  was  just 
going  iutt)  action.  In  case  anything  had 
liappciicd  to  him,  1  should  haA'C  had  to 
taivc  liis  place.  As  we  drew  into  the  zone  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  the  l>ullets  began  to  hit 
our  car,  first  scatteringly.  then  in  a  regular 
shower,  coming  at  the  rate  of  1(H)  a  minute 
and  beating  a  dexil's  tattoo  on  our  armor. 
The  din  nuide  by  the  l)ullets  on  this  steel 
))lating  is  amazing.  It  sounds  as  if  some 
one  were  striking  it  with  a  hammer,  and 
striking  liard,  too.  1  did  not  know  that, 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  rit'e-bidlet  is  eon- 
cenuvl.  these  armored  cars  are  |>ractically 
iinulnerable,  and  1  expected  at  any  mo- 
iiHMit  to  find  the  metal  giving  way  under 
the  shock.  We  were  in  action  onlv  about 
ten  minutes,  but  in  that  sliort  time  the 
tt>rrific  noise  of  our  own  gun  and  the  scoring 
bullets,  tlie  lieaA  ing  and  lurching  of  the 
car,  the  semidarkness.  and.  worst  of  all. 
my  own  inactivity,  almost  bmke  my 
m>r\i\      There   was  ab.solulely    nothing   to 
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do  but  to  sit  still  aud  receive  new  sensations 
and  the  unpleasantness  of  these  was  in- 
describable. When  we  finally  got  back 
to  safety,  I  climbed  out  and  took  a  loolv 
at  the  car,  expecting  to  find  it  pock- 
marked and  dented  beyond  recognition. 
Except  for  a  few  small  depressions  in 
the  armor  and  a  couple  of  holes  through 
the  mud-guards,  where  pieces  of  shi'apnel 
had  struck,  there  Avas  scarcely  a  trace  of 
oi'deal  bj'  fii-e.  Not  a  single  bullet  had 
penetrated . 

Other  experiences  are  summarized  from 
his  story  by  a  A\Titer  on  the  Indianapolis 
News,  as  follows: 

Not  long  after  this  the  writer  had  his 
fii-st  experience  as  the  driver  of  a  motor- 
cycle machine  gun.  "The  machines  used 
in  this  work,"  he  saj's,  "are  much  lighter 
and  smaller  than  the  American  tjpe. 
They  carry  a  side-car  attachment;  but  in 
place  of  the  familiar  'wife-killer,'  a  rapid- 
fire  gun  is  mounted,  and  the  comfortable 
cushioned  seat  gives  way  to  a  wooden 
affair  so  small  that  the  gunner  practically 
holds  his  rapid-fu-e  in  his  lap."  After  his 
gunner  began  to  pom*  streams  of  bullets 
into  the  enemy's  lines,  the  chauffeur  sat 
stupidly  upright  in  his  saddle,  fully  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  fire  from  the  Germans. 
"It  was  sheer  luck  that  carried  me  tkrough 
unhurt,"  he  says,  "until  an  officer,  hurraing 
past,  told  me  in  a  few  short,  crisp  words 
what  sort  of  a  fool  I  was.  Then  I  dropt 
down  full  length  on  the  ground  Ijeside  my 
machine  until  it  was  time  to  retire, watching 
mj"  gunner — a  seasoned  soldier — sitting 
.  here  in  his  little  seat,  unprotected  and 
I  'concerned,  working  his  machine  without 
tv  'ing  even  his  old  clav  pipe  from  his 
nu  ith." 

C  '1  his  second  time  out  with  one  of  these 
machines  it  was  stationed  in  a  ditch  with 
the  gun  covering  a  road,  waiting  for  the 
Germans  to  try  to  rush  the  road.  For 
.several  hours  there  was  a  strain  of  uncer- 
tainty until  suddenly  the  Germans  came. 
"It  was  a  terrible  sight,"  he  writes. 
■"They  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ground  in 
thousands.  My  gunner  had  his  machine 
working  on  them  at  the  first  sign,  and  the 
Germans,  coming  on  in  M'a\  es,  seemed  to 
melt  away  before  our  fire.  I  never  saw 
men  die  so  quickly  before.  They  went 
down  by  thousands  and  still  they  came  on, 
trampling  over  their  own  dead.  Those 
Germans  are  extremely  brave  men;  there 
is  no  other  word  for  it.  When  their  rush 
was  checked,  and  they  had  retired,  we 
held  our  position  for  a  w^hile  longer,  return- 
ing to  headquarters  by  evening.  We  had 
been  in  the  fii-ing-line  for  hours,  and  not 
once  had  oui*  situations  been  dangerous." 

Carrying  messages  by  rapid  motor- 
cycle in  complete  darkness,  over  roads 
scarred  by  shells,  is  among  the  instances 
of  trusting  absolutely  and  necessarily  to 
chance  that  are  related.  "Science  has  let 
loose  over  the  battle-fields  of  to-day,"  says 
the  \vi"iter  in  closing  his  article.  "Ro- 
mance, in  the  old  liigh  sense  of  the  word, 
has  almost  vanished;  but  such  traces  of 
it  as  remain  are  found  to  their  fullest 
extent,  i)erhaps,  in  the  aviation  and  motor- 
car divisions  of  the  modern  army.  Here 
the  man  is  most  nearly  his  own  master; 
here  he  has  the  best  chance  to  show  the 
stuff  of  which  he  is  made.  It  is  interesting 
to  think  that  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
apjjealing  qualities  of  warfare  have  found 
their  reincarnation,  as  it  were,  in  the 
latest  developments  of  the  militai'y  art." 


Form-Jitting  knitted  and  loose-jitting  woven  garments 

Summer  Comfort  for  Everybody 

SOME  men  like  the  form-fitting  knitted  gar- 
ments, others  prefer  the  loose-fitting  woven  suits. 
You  can  now  buy  either  kind  in  men's  athletic 
style  garments  with  the  Munsingwear  label — the 
guaranty  of  perfection  in  workmanship,  finish  and 
fit,  of  the  utmost  in  quality  of  material,  washability 
and  durability. 

The  form-fitting  knitted  garments  aiso  made  in  dainty  summer 
styles  for  women,  misses  and  children — fabrics  so  light  and  cool 
that  garments  made  from  them  weigh  but  a  few  ounces  each. 

For  samples  of  fabrics,  style  illustrations  and  name  of  Mun- 
singwear dealer  in  your  town,  address 

The  Northwestern  Knitting  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Form-fitting 
knitted  suits  for  men, 
xvoincn,  children 


ASK  FOR 

MuNSING 

'wear 

union  suits 


Loose-fitting 

•woven  athletic  suits 

for  men 


Keeps  Your  Shirt  Pown 

(>\\i  in  front.      Wear 


^^ 


>^^^ 
-.'W 


This  s-iin]jle  and  inactioaH invisible) 
tlr-virc  piisitivel.v  liolds  shirts  tit>\vn 
sni'M.th  ami  supports  the  tronsi-rs.  If 
V"ui-  iloalcr  hat-nt  it.  sencl  "JSc  to 

WILSON-ROCHE  MFG.  CO. 

204  Inler-Soulhem  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Runs   on   Alcohol 

.uiywhen*.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
sininiis.  Conveuient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  tliaii  other  fans.  12-inch  blades. 
Holler  bearing.  Reliable.  Brinus  yenu- 
i?»e  comfort  und  satisfaction.  Idt^tl  \ov 
the  sick  room.  Tliird  season,  A  proved 
success.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  with  order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  II.  .S,  A. 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


The 
MOTOR 
OIL  that 

Clean 


WiiWTSElKEWMONIHS 


A  W  lutakcr  Steel  Garage  will  pay  lor  itselt 
and  over  again  in  low  insurance.     -Absolute  pn 
tcction  of  your  car  from  lire  and  theft.     .Ml 
■  ii  reasonable  cost— shipped  ready  to  put 
ui)  wiUiout  a  carpenter.    Write  for  free 
Iwok,    "Where    to    Keep 
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Growing  fine  Havana  leaf  for  ROBERT 
BURNS  filler,  in  the  garden  scroands  of 
Cuba. 


inii.miiiHn:iiiiiiihi!iKiiiiiiiiiii|i 


Our  Warehouse  in  Havana  where 
ROBERT  BURNS  Havana  filler  is  stored 
until  shipped  to  us. 


11111^;:,    „i  ,:!;!, "II  hi ';  ,inlH:illii,i.inll|innl)llii:iLilliNiin:in 


The  delicate  leaf,  which  produces  tne 
neutral  wrapper  for  EOBEPT  BURNS, 
growing  in  Sumatra,  E;i5t  Indies. 


Plain — and  frank — talk  concerning  them 


ROBERT  BURNS  Havana  tiller  whtch. 
stored  in  the  factory — often  for  yer.rs — 
Is  gradually  cured  to  extreme  mildness. 


MEN  ARK  aiming    higher. 

-AND  THINK  ING  deeper. 

THEY  NO  longer  accept 
things  as  thev  come.  They 
apply  thought  to  them  and 
they  improve  them. 

THOUGHT  HAS  built  higher 
buildintjs  and  ventilated  them  better. 

—HAS  MADE  nourishing  foods 
more  appetizing,  and  kept  them 
cleaner. 

—  HAS  PRODUCED  better 
balanced  citrars — and  made  them 
milder. 

THINKING  MEN  aimed  hiiih 
— at  a  better  cijiar. 

DEEPER  THINKING  pro- 
duced the  Robert  Burns. 

— WITH  LESS  nicotine,  less 
of  the  heavy  oils,  a  balanced,  fine 
smokinij  quality,  a  needed,  actiud 
mildness. 

SUCH  A  ci<iar-type,  intelli<2;ent 
men  welcome  welcome,  too,  the 
ideals  and  the  forward-moviny; 
thouoht  that  produced  it.  It  helps 
them  to  mix  common  sense  with 
their  smoking. 

FOR  THERE  IS  a  ritrlit  way  to 
smoke. 

WE  SHALL  TRY  to  explain  it. 

Right  Smoking  and 
Wrong  Smoking 

"HOW  CAN  I  tell  if  I'm 
smok'i>ig  right  I"  ^ 

IF  NOTHING  but  enjoyment 
comes  from  your  smokinij: — you're 

siiwki)ig  right. 

BUT— SOMETIMES  a  still, 
small  voice  whispers,  '  Smoke 
fuddled"  —  and  you  wonder  where 
your  business  edy;e  has  gone! 

TIME  TO  think,  brother! 


PERHAPS  THE  cause  is  heavy 
cigars. 

PERHAPS  IT  is  too  incessant 
smoking. 

OBEY  THE  smoke-signals ! 
Moderate — either  the  strength  or  the 
quantity!  Get  into  line  with  the 
better-living  trend  of  the  time! 

STRANGE  TALK  from  a  cigar 
manufacturer,  you  say.?    Not  at  all. 

AS  MANUFACTURERS  we 
are  interested  in  the  permanence  of 
our  business. 

INTELLIGENT    smokin. 
helps  our  sales. 

BECAUSE  WHEN  you  smr.'.e 
wrong  you  are  only  limiting  \  mr 
capacity  to  smoke  in  future. 

SMOKE    MODERATELY! 

It  will  he  better  for  us  both. 


The  Kinds  of  Cigars 
a  Smoker  Needs 

.MATCH  YOUR  cigar  to  your 
temperament,  and  your  smoking 
pleasure  will  be  doubled. 

OF  THE  BETTER  type  cigars 
there  are  two  kinds. 

EACH  HAS  its  place— and  time. 

THE  TIME  for  the  heavy 
Havana.'' 

"AFTER  MEALS"  the  doctors 
say.  Its  powerful  leaf  tastes  better 
then — and  the  system  is  ready  for  it. 

MORNINGS  — afternoons  — 
evenings — it's  different.  That  is 
when  one's  "fitness  edge"  says: 
"Treat  me  to  a  moderate  cigar. 
Mild  Havana  leaf  and  a  mild,  mild 
wrapper  are  what  I  want ! 

THAT  SMOKING  bill  of  fare 
will  have  the  approv  al  of  a  smoker's 
conscience,  and  is  at  one  with  the 
modern  spirit,  too. 
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THAT  SPIRIT  says,  "Be  mod- 
erate, be  intelligent  in  smoking. 
//  is  wort/i  u'/ii/e. 

Where  Robert  Burns 
Belongs 

ROBERT  BURNS— the  "mod- 
erate— and  modern — cigar!" 

WHY  IS  HE  called  that? 

BECAUSE,  THOUGH  famous 
for  three  generations,  he  has  moved 
forward  with  the  times — being  better 
indeed  today  than  e\  er  before. 

AND  BECAUSE  never  does  he 
violate  a  single  right-smoking  prin- 
ciple. 

FOR  THOUGH  his  Havana 
filler  gives  him  a  rare  flavor,  our 
own  special  curing  gives  that  Havana 
a  rare  mildness — a  mildness  which 
the  neutral   Sumatra  wrapper  helps. 

THIS  MAKES  him  a  soot/iin^ 
smoke,  as  opposed  to  an  unsettling, 
exciting  smoke. 

SO  HIS  followers  have  felt  the 
better  for  his  healthier,  more  pro- 
gressive influence  —  an  influence 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  build 
up. 

THINKING  MEN  are  .pro- 
ducing Robfrt  Burns  for  thinking 
smokers. 

AND  THINKING  smokers  are 
smoking  moderately — smoking  in- 
telligently— smoking  r/V///. 

Where  Little  Bobbie 
Stands 

AND  NO  W— for  Little  Bobbie. 
Just  where  does  /;<•  stand? 

CALL  HIM  a  pocket  edition  of 
Robert  Burns  f 

THE  MAN  who  smokes  10c 
cigars  likes  a  short  smoke — some- 
times. We  made  Little  Bobbie 
for  him. 


ROb't  Burns 

JClGAR   10^! 

L/TriS  BOBBIE^      iL. 

Sold  by  thousands  of  dealers  in 
the  U.  S.  and  particularly  by 
those  who  display   this  sign. 


THE  SMOKER  of  5c  cigars 
likes  quality,  when  he  can  get  it. 
We  made  Little  Bobbie  for  ///;//  — 
and  he  swears  by  Little  Bobbie. 


THE      CONSIDERABLE 

amount  of  Havana  in  his  filler  tastes 
good. 

HIS  MILDNESS  feePs  good— 
or  rather,  the  nerves  do  after 
smoking. 

IN  FACT,  HE,  too— like  his  sire 
—  has  proved  a  'far,  far  healthier, 
more  modern  smoke." 

AND  A  FAR,  far  healthier 
smoke  should  really  be  the  only 
smoke  a  progressive  man  should 
consider. 


A  WORD  about  ourselves  and 
you  and  then  we're  done. 

FROiM  OUR  point  this  is  good 
advertising.  It's  frank.  It  should 
be  interesting — coming  as  it  does 
from  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  cigars,  today,  who  consis- 
tently aims  to  make  fuodern  cigars, 
better  cigars. 


Office  of  the  President,  who  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  the  factory,  superintend- 
ing leaf-curing,  leaf  selection  and.work- 
manship. 


Where  the  ROBERT  BURNS  CiKar  has 
been  made,  since  1897. 


LilJIIliJiilllimTMillEIS 


NOW 

problem. 


FOR     your     smoking 


THINK  IT  out  for  yourself— 
though  our  remarks  here  should  help 
you,  at  all  events,  to  answer  it. 

IF,  HOWEVER,  there  is  even 
the  slightest  shadow  on  your  smok- 
ing pleasure — 

MODIFY  YOUR  smoking  bill 
of  fare! 

MODERATE!  TRY  Robert 
Burns  for  a  between-time   smoke. 

MANY  SMOKERS  who  have 
discovered  that  even  one  heavy  cigar 
is  too  much  for  them,  have,  since 
smoking  Robert  Burns,  never  felt 
"edgier"  or  better. 

HAVE  YOU  tried  one  lately?' 


lillllllllllilllllllilJlgMMIlMIIillTlimilll^ 


CIGAR   10<> 

LITTLE    BOBBIE    5^ 

.SlR.MTON     (.L--     .^TOKM,     A/ ,1 /I /// ,1 ,  /  n  r  c' /   ^  ,     119     Wi;sl      lOlll     .SfRKET,     X  E  W     YORK.ClTY 
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MoreYou  foyAny^Refrigerator 


1  want  yon  to  know  the  beauty,  oouveiiience.  sanitation  an<l  icc-ecou- 
omy  "f  thV  WhiU-  Frost.     Let  inc  put  a  White  Fri'>t  in  yom-  kiU'lieu  fm* 
30  days'  free  trial — freight  paitl.    Yuu  tan  send  it  hark  at  my  expense 
if  n-'t  t.atisfael"ry.    This  is  the  only  round  metal  refrigi-rator 
in   the  worUh     The  Gold  Medal  winner   at   Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Ihavenod.alers.  luitselldirrett-'you.    , 
V"U  ean  buy  a  \Vliit<'  Frost  on  easy  terms  and  enjoy  its  usr 
w)iile  payini:  for  it.     Enauu^led  snowy-white  inside  and 
out.  and  provided  witli  every  modern  improvement.     Re- 
volving shelves  —  air-tight  cork-eushioned   doors   ami 
Covers — ivxding  coil  for  drinking  water — nickel  triuimiuiis 
— move-easy   rasters.     Many  features  found    in   no  other 


U 


White  Frost 

k       f.    SANITARY  wn 

serrigerdtor 


rofriijeratoi-.       I.a»ts   a   life-tiiiu'. 
Write  tcday  fni-  jinmlsonio  free  rat^.l^g 
anil  faet..r.v  i)riees.    H.  L.  Smith,  Pres. 
White  Frost  Refrigerator  Company 
Dept.  D-9,  Jackson,  Mich. 


PATENTS 


Write  (or  H,.w  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P^^  2  —^  ^  Cards, circnlars. book,  paper 
J^  X  H  ^l'ress$:).LargerSlH.  Rotar.vSBd 
■  ■  M^ivemone.v.  Printforothers, 

^fc  ^^  «.«Jk  Write  factory  for  catalog  of 
J»  ^STYft  PrPsses.TYPK.cards.samples 
X#    tV  AATlie  Press  Co.  Meriden.  Conn 


NORVAL  A.  HAWKINS 

<.!niiral  Sales  Mai'iaijd 
I'oril  Motor  Compaiiii 


H.  L.  SIMPSON 

C'enerat  Sales  Manaijir 
Vniliil  Drnq  Company 


H.  W.  FORD 

President 
S^lJ^tnlli^^nfor  Companii 


ADRIAN  D.JOYCE 

deneral  Salis  Manaiirr 
Sli(rwin-\\'illianii  Co. 


Coiitmercial  Dept. 
SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON       PUt^'hrnih  Plate        GORDON    SELFRIDGE 

irtto  sells  tea  ^0  all  the  world  (jMSSLO.  ,SV/(riV/';(  .S'Mrc;  o( /-o/h/o" 


Selling-Brains 
Worth  Millions 


ERE    are    pictured    eight    of    the    world's    master 
salesmen.     They  annually  sell  goods  worth  hun- 
dreds of  millions. 

They  are  keenly  alive  to  every  movement  that  works  for 
better  business  through  better  salesmanship. 

That  is  why  they — and  scores  of  other  world  captains 
of  selling  and  merchandising — enthusiastically  endorse 
the  first  World's  Salesmanship  Congress  at  Detroit, 
July  9—13. 

Here  they  will  take  active  and  leading  parts  in  the 
Congress.  No  other  business  gathering  has  ever  en- 
joyed such  support  and  co-operation. 

There  will  be  departmental  discussion  and  instruction  by 
e.xperienced  authorities  on  every  phase  of  selling  effort 
and  activity. 

Every  salesman- — every  sales  managei — every  sales  execu- 
tive— can  prorttably  attend. 

World's  Salesmanship  Congress 

Detroit,  July  9—13 


Say  You  Will  Come,  Now 

D.  M.  BARRETT, 
Cfiairman  Executive  Committee, 
World's  Salesmanship  Congress, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

I  will  attend  tin-  Congress.   Please  send  inc  the  pn>t;rai 


HUGH  CHALMERS 

President 
ChalmcrK  Mi.lor  Compani; 


Name 


.1, /./)■, 


LETTERS  HOME -FROM  MEXICO 
TI^VEN  the  war-coirespondents  can  not 
-*—'  quite  match  the  delightfuf  touch  o.' 
the  troopers  themselves  in  their  "letters 
home."  In  the  case  of  the  Me.xiean  cani- 
paign,  a  special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Ei^ening  Post  assures  us,  the  letters 
received  in  Washington  privately  from 
officers  and  men  in  the  Army  are  valuable 
in  giving  some  exclusive  "inside  facts." 
And  besides  this,  they  "bristle  Avitli 
liumaii  intei'est."  They  show  us,  above  all, 
an  army  that  would  rather  fight  than  eat. 
The  fljing  columns  of  cavalry  had  barely 
three  days'  rations  when  they  crossed  the 
border.  They  left  in  a  hurry,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  facing  hunger  and  dep- 
rivation if  they  continued  to  race  ahead  of 
their  supports  did  not  cause  a  moment's 
delay.  When  their  supports  finally  over- 
hauled them  some  distance  below  Pro^  i- 
dencia,  it  was  found  they  were  hunting 
along  entirely  without  army  rations,  and 
devoid  of  any  tiling  in  the  way  of  salt, 
sugar,  coffee,  or  other  "necessities." 
IMe.xican  ioriiUas,  made  of  flour  ground  by 
the  soldiers  themselves,  were  the  sole  diet. 
Some  supplies  were  furnished  at  once, 
but  hardlj'  was  the  exchange  effected  wheii 
the  chase  was  resumed,  as  we  are  told: 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Colonel  Dodd 
received  information  and  orders  which 
led  to  the  famous  fif tj^-five-mile  ride,  mostly- 
at  night,  to  Guerrero,  winding  up  in  a 
running  fight  in  which  Villa's  troops  were 
badly  worsted  and  lost  a  large  number  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Thds  ride  and  the 
subsequent  fight  will  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  brightest  exploits  of  the  whole  expedi- 
tion, not  only  for  the  results  attained,  but 
as  an  example  of  fortitude,  endurance,  and 
de\otion  to  duty  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled 
in  the  history  of  the  Army. 

While  Dodd,  Howze,  and  Brown  were 
working  their  wa^-  south  unsupported 
either  by  supply-trains  or  troops,  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  being  made  to  supply 
these  deficiencies.  Food  sent  out  on  pack- 
mules,  both  ^\-ith  the  fl^•ing  colunui  and 
subsequently,  failed  to  meet  the  demand, 
for  the  reason  that  the  pack-mules  ate  as 
much  as  they  carried.  There  was  no  other 
means  of  rapid  transportation  available, 
with  the  result  that  the  War  Department 
suddenly  bought  2(X)  motor-trucks  built 
and  ready  for  delivery  to  I*>ance  and 
diverted  them  to  the  border. 

Immediately  there  was  a  mobilization  of 
automotiile-drivers  to  handle  these  trucks. 
Most  of  them  were  civilian  operators  of 
"fiivvers,"  and  their  experiences  with  the 
heavy  motor-trucks  over  the  rough  ^lexi- 
can  mountain  trails,  the  soft  valleys,  and 
the  frequent  preciiiitous  ruts  a  right  angles 
wilii  the  roadway  were  harrowing. 

"Each  truck  had  foiu*  speeds  and  a 
reverse,"  says  one  of  the  ^\Titers.  "I 
saw  one  driver  on  a  steep  hill  work  up  to 
his  third  speed,  and  then,  instead  of  hitting 
the  fourth,  he  took  the  reverse.  You  can 
imagine  better  than  I  can  describe  what 
that  truck  did." 

It  took  these  trucks  five  days  to  make 
the  trip  from  (\>lumbus  to  San  Antonio, 
about  ;UH)  miles.  All  this  time  the  troops 
ahead  were  sticking  to  their  task. 

"The   morale   was   exeellei\t,"   savs  an- 
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other  informant.      "The   men   were   eager 
and  anxious  for  a  fight.     ^Nlen  who  were 
actually  siek  enough  to  go  to  the  hospital 
Icept    their    troubles    to    themselves,    for 
fear  they  would  miss  something.    We  were 
sorry    to    lose    Lieutenant    Allison    and    a 
sergeant  by  pneumonia,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the    men    stood    the    hardships    and    the 
dangers  in  fu"st-elass  shape.  Neither  Dodd 
nor  Brown  got  a  ration  after  they  crossed 
the  border.     Thej'  requisitioned  and  paid 
for  the  stuff  wherever  they  could  find  it. 
Brown    even    collected    monej'    from    the 
whole  crowd  with  which  to  buy  food,  and 
finally  we  ran  out  of  that.     Then  we  had 
to  take  the  food  and  give  receipts  for  it. 
Of  course,  the  Government  will  pay  those 
bills.      Finally,    when    we    got    to    Cusi, 
Brown  got  $1,100  on  his  personal  check, 
\ouehed  for  bj'  Consul  Letcher  at  Chihua- 
hua by   telephone.      This  is   what   he   did 
with  it:   He  had  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  pound 
for  sugar,  .SL62V2  a  dozen  for  small  cakes 
of  perfumed  soap  that  sell  in  any  drug- 
store   two    for   a   nickel,   and    a   dollar    a 
pack,  gold,  for  cigarets.      He  found  a  baker 
— the  only  fair  man  in  the  place — who  sold 
corn  and  baked  corn  bread  for  the  whole 
outfit,  selling  the  cakes  which  would  ha^e 
cost  one  cent  each  at  home  for  two  cents 
each.    We  took  all  he  could  turn  out.    We 
also  needed   horseshoe-nails   badly.      One 
Mexican  had  them  all.     When  the  Colonel 
asked  him  how  much  he  wanted  for  them, 
he  named  an  outrageous  price  per  kilo. 

"'How  do  you  sell  them  to  these  people 
who  live  here?'  the  Colonel  asked. 

"'Four  for  fi^'e  cents,'  said  the  greaser. 
Brown  pulled  up  a  box,  and  sat  down. 
"'Give  me  a  nickel's  w^orth,'  he  said. 
The  greaser  counted  out  four  nails,  and 
the  Colonel  solemnly  handed  him  the 
nickel.  'Now  give  me  another  nickel's 
worth.'  The  Colonel  kept  that  greaser 
counting  out  horseshoe-nails  in  nickel  lots 
until  he  got  the  whole  supplj-." 

In  Chihuahua  City  the  troops  Avho  first 
arrived  had  the  interesting  experience  of 
completely  "cleaning  out"  the  place.  As 
one  man  put  it:  "Here  is  a  city  of  60,000 
people,  and  we  have  bought  all  it  has  to 
eat."  And  gasoline,  grease,  oil,  and  hay 
went  the  way  of  the  food,  until  there  was 
literally  "nothing  left  to  buy."  Villa,  we 
are  told,  has  always  paid  for  what  he  took 
from  these  people — but  in  Villa  money, 
which  is  purchasable  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  (United  States)  a  handful.  Prices 
soared  in  Mexico  when  the  people  got  a 
good  taste  of  American  gold  and  silver, 
but  the  troopers  soon  found  an  expedient 
to  restore  the  "balance  of  exchange,"  as 
we  read: 

The  soldiers  did  not  realize  what  a 
"gold-mine"  tin  cans  were  until  they 
began  to  miss  their  "garbage-pile,"  and 
later  found  the  shining  cans  being  used 
for  cooking-utensils  or  as  water-receptacles 
in  near-by  camps  and  huts.  Thereafter 
they  made  a  business  of  trading  tin  cans  for 
food-supplies.     The  prices  received  were: 

P'ive-gallon  gasoline-cans  —  $1,  or  one 
chicken  and  four  eggs. 

P'mpty  tomato-cans — one  egg. 

"The  officers'  mess  to-day  had  six  dozen 
eggs  on  hand  which  they  took  in  for 
gasoline -cans,"  says  the  letter.  "They 
also  had  chicken.  The  boys  are  doing 
almost  as  well,  altho  gasoline-cans  are  not 


You  won't  '^sit  out"  a  dance  while  Columbia 

Dance    Records    are    playing.       They    have 

the  swing,  the  dash,  the  rhythm — the  fire, 
the  life,  the  perfect  time  of  the  very  best  music  you  ever 
danced  to,  the  music  that  sings  in  your  memory  yet. 

COLUMBIA- RECORDS 

reproduce  the  best  quahties  of  ciI/  music.  Just  as  you 
enjoy  dancing  to  Cokimbia  dance  records,  so  you  will 
enjoy  listening  to  Columbia  Records  of  instrumental, 
orchestral,  operatic  or  popular  music.  Visit  a  Colum- 
bia dealer  fo}/ay  and  hear  the  sort  of  music  you  like. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 
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"Sleep  in  your  Ford  Hotel" 

McMillin    AUTO    BED 

Light,  Compact.  Comfortable.  Only  $7.50  for  Fords; 
$8.50  other  medium  sized  cars.  Satisfaction  Giuiran- 
ti'cd.  Free  Booklet  "Auto  Camping."  AUTO  BED 
COMPANY,  Box  7-D.  BeUlngham,   Wash. 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.  A  profusely  illuatrateil  new  volume  which 
deals  ill  a  simple  and  practiral  manner  with  tlie  cultivation  of  all  i-om- 
moiilj*  grown  vegetiibles.    fiOc  net,  by  m;til  6rc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


wrecked,  by  a 
V-  shaped  crotcK! 


To  neglect  a  V-shaped  crotch  is  fatal — always.  It  is  so  weak 
structurally  that  inevitably  wind  strain  splits  it,  water  enters 
the  crevice  thus  made,  and  decay  starts.  Nature  meanwhile 
heals  over  the  surface,  but  decay  continues  inside  to  eat  its  way 
down  through  the  trunk — until  eventually  the  tree  becom.'s 
an  easy  victim  for  any  severe  storm.  Are  YOUR  trees 
menaced  by  this  and  other  hidden  agents  of  destruction? 
There  is  only  one  safe  place  to  find  out — go  to  headquarters  — 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

Tree  surgery,  as  they  practice  it,  is  scientifically  accurate  and  mechanically 
perfect.  It  is  safe  because  it  eliminates  experiment.  It  endures.  John 
G.Jennings,  of  the  Lamson  &•  Sessions  Co.,  Cleveland.  O,  writes:  "This 
is  the  second  season's  work  you  have  done  for  me.  and  I  am  glad  to  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  very  satisfactory."  The  U.  S.  Government,  after  ex- 
haustive officill  investigation,  chose  Davey  experts  as  best.  Every  year 
of  neglect  adds  10%  to  25',c  to  the  cost  of  saving  trees.  Have  your  trees 
examined  now.  Write  today  for  free  examination  and  booklet. 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 
251  Elm  Street,  Kent,  O. 

{Operating  the  Davev  In- 
stitute of  Tree  Silrgerv.) 
A  tcredileil    Repre\rn- 
tatives    arailahle    he 
tueen  Kansas  City 
and  iiostOH. 
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I6n'fbrm/iy 

In  tlie  rapid  dexelopment  of  the  automobile  industry 
the  marked  tendency  toward  standardization  has 
been  an  important  element.  In  this  movement  the 
Continental  Motor  has  been  a  leader — has,  in  fact, 
won  the  title  of  America's  standard  motor. 

Such  a  proud  title  could  not  long  be  maintained 
without  uniformity  of  product.  Continental  design 
changes  only  in  the  direction  of  simplification  and 
standardization.  Continental  workmanship  does  not 
vary  except  to  increase  in  accuracy.  Continental 
inspection  becomes  only  more  zealous. 

The  result  is  the  Continental  Motor  in  its  various 
models,  dependably  uniform, — the  choice  of  more 
than  150  manufacturers  of  pleasure  cars  and  trucks 
and  of  over  200,000  owners. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Detroit,    Michigan 
Factories  :    Detroit — Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers   in   the   world 
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quite  so  numerou.s.  When  vre  get  hold 
of  a  gasoline-ean  now,  we  have  to  sleep 
on  it  or  lose  a  chicken.  When  we  have  a 
-meal  on  canned  tomatoes,  the  cans  will 
buy  enough  eggs  to  feed  the  whole  squadron 
for  the  next  meal.  I  wish  I  had  down 
here  a  few  empty  lard-pails  I  have  .seen  at 
home.     I'd  be  a  millionaire." 

In  general,  there  has  been  only  friendli- 
ness between  the  invaders  and  the  invaded; 
and  in  the  case  of  troublesome  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  a  few  " salutary-  lessons"  ha\o 
restored  peace  immediately,  as  we  read: 

A  motoi'-eycle  courier  who  had  to  make 
use  of  a  highway  through  a  small  town  was 
fired  at  three  times  in  one  day.  On  his 
last  trip  a  troop  of  cavalry  followed  him 
into  town,  and  demanded  the  "sniper." 
The  whole  town  denied  that  any  shots  had 
been  fired.  Having  ascertained  who  the 
|)rominent  men  of  the  to^^l  were,  the 
commanding  officer  took  three  of  them  as 
hostages  until  the  guilty  party  was  pro- 
duced. The  command  had  not  got  out  of 
town  before  he  was  surrendered,  and  there 
was  no  more  "sniping."  The  same  pre- 
cautions had  to  l)e  taken  with  ^^^re-eutters. 
The  first  two  Mexicans  caught  cutting  the 
telegrai)h-\vires  strung  ]>y  the  Signal  iSer\nce 
were  argued  with  so  eft'ectuall.\-  that  no 
more  trouble  of  that  kind  was  encountered. 

Obsei-ving  members  of  the  ^Ajiny  make 
no  end  of  comment  on  the  squalid  con- 
ditions in  Avhicli  the  average  Mexican 
is  now  li\'ing,  the  absence  of  food  in 
substantial  quantities,  and  the  generally 
filthy  surroundings  of  most-of  the  towns. 

In  tlie  JNIexican  children,  the  soldiers 
have  learned  to  place  some  reliance.  One 
scout,  who  listened  for  half  an  hour  to 
two  [Mexicans  who  were  pretending  to 
direct  him  to  army  lieadquarters,  was 
attracted  by  the  freqiient  laughter  of  the 
crowd  of  children  who  surrounded  him. 
When  the  men  had  gone,  he  showed 
them  his  machine,  got  them  interested, 
and  then  asked  them  what  they  were 
laughing  at  when  he  was  talking  with  the 
Can'anza  soldiers.  The  children  replied 
that  they  had  told  "such  big  lies"  they 
could  not  helj)  it,  and  gave  the  scout  such 
simple  directions  that  he  caught  up  with 
his  command  without  further  troul)le. 

"RcAiews"  of  Carranza  troops  have 
frequently  taken  place  whenever  an  Amer- 
ican troop  or  high  commanding  officer  has 
met  up  with  a  Can-anza  garrison.  While 
they  have  been  solemn  occasions  for  the 
Mexicans,  the  American  soldiers  have  been 
interested  and  amused.  As  a  result  of 
these  experiences,  they  have  learned  to 
divide  all  Mexican  military  figures  by  five. 
If  General  Cano  says  he  has  l,oOO  men,  he 
means  30()  men.  If  Villa  claims  he  killed 
100  men,  he  means  20  men,  and  so  on. 
The  Mexican  soldier,  while  a  dangerous 
character  in  disposition,  has  been  found, 
on  the  whole,  not  verj'  efficient.  JSlany 
of  them  are  boys  of  fourteen  and  even  less. 
Of  the  "army"  of  liOO  men  commanded  by 
Colonel  Cano,  for  whom  great  pretense 
was  made  of  cooperation  with  General 
Pershing,  one-half  were  found  to  be  xmder 
twenty-one,  and  many  of  them  mere  boys, 
who  had  sawed  off  the  end  of  their  rifles 
several  inches,  including  the  front  sights. 
The  Mexican  soldier  does  not  aim  when  he 
fires,  and  can  not  understand  how  the 
American  soldiers  can  hit  anything  when 
hing  on  their  stomachs. 

As  indicating  the  loyalty  of  the  Mexi- 
can soldier,  one  "army"  reviewed  by  the 


American  troops  under  the  command  of  a 
colonel  whose  name  frequently  appears  in 
the  American  press  as  a  stanch  Carranza 
supporter  was  found,  after  fraternizing 
until  the  American  troops,  to  be  carrying 
the  red  and  green  ribbon  of  Villa  in  fts 
pockets  to  be  put  on  at  the  first  alarm  of 
Villa's  approach. 


JUVENILE  "  COPPETTES  " 

IT  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  prac- 
tically all  the  gamins  of  the  poorer 
sections  of  American  cities  were  regar<led 
by  the  authorities  as  incipient  criminals. 
Now  the  authorities  seem  bent  on  malcing 
all  of  them  into  police  officials.  Instead 
of  the  enemies  of  order,  the  youngsters  are 
learning  to  be  its  guardians.  This  is  so 
revolutionarj'  that  it  has  roused  protests, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  working  out  with  fair 
success,  and  New  York,  whicli  only  a 
few  months  ago  established  a  Junior 
Police  force  of  fourteen-year-old  boys,  is 
now  starting  a  feminine  "force"  of  yotmg 
girls,  to  cooperate  with  them.  As  we  read 
the  story  of  this  new  force,  presented  by 
the  New  York  Times,  the  mind  asks  if 
this,  or  sometiiing  like  it,  })e  not  the  ideal 
democracy,,  where  every  citizen  is  a  police- 
man, assuming  the  responsibility  not 
only  for  his  own  welfare  and  that  of 
his  family,  but  for  the  comnumity  at 
large,  as  well.  Something  of  this  seems 
to  have  touched  the  imaginations  of  the 
new  "girl  cops,"  if  the  writer  has  not 
greatly  exaggerated  the  good  work  that 
they  are  doing.  We  are  introduced  to 
two  important  members  of  the  force,  in  the 
following  manner: 

Strolling  along  with  arms  interlaced. 
Patrolman  Plaiver  and  Police- Captain 
Goldberg  survejed  the  tenements  on  both 
sides  of  congested  Pitt  Street.  They 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  before  a  fire-escape 
littered  ^vith  an  old  mattress,  three  boxes, 
and  a  bundle  of  rags. 

"Just  look  at  that  fire-escape,"  gasped 
the  horrified  poUce  captain  in  a  high  treble, 
l)ointing  an  accusing  twelve-inch  day-stick. 
"Why,  that's  perfectly  terrible!  If  a  fire 
ever  started  in  that  tenement  no  one 
could  get  down  those  cluttered-up  stairs." 

Then,  shaking  back  two  of  the  forty-nine 
shining  black  cm-Is  that  pushed  out  from 
beneath  the  official  blue  cap.  Captain 
Goldberg  said  to  little  white-faced  flaxen- 
braided  Patrolman  Phiiver: 

"Say,  Lena,  you  know  those  Edelsteins 
who  live  up  in  that  flat,  don't  you?  Well, 
you  go  up  there  and  tell  ]\Irs.  Edelstein 
to  clean  up  that  fire-escape.  Don't  l)e 
bossy  with  her;  just  explain  that  if  there 
was  a  fire  she  couldn't  cUmb  over  all  that 
mess  with  her  little  Becky  and  her  little 
David,  and  maybe  she  and  all  her  chil- 
dren would  be  burned  to  death. 

"And,  Lena,"  she  called  to  Patrolman 
Plaiver,  who  was  already  mounting  the 
tenement-stair,  "be  sure  to  tell  Mrs.  B]del- 
stein  that  she  is  respectfully  in\ited  to 
attend  Judge  Le\y's  court,  Sunday  after- 
noon." And  Pohce  -  Captain  Goldberg 
sauntered  on  down  her  "beat"  twirling 
her  dimimitive  stick  and  looking  eminently 
official  in  her  blue  caj)  and  })rass-butt()ued 
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WATER  HEATER 


management    depends 
hot  water  you  need  — 


Scientific  home 
on  getting  all  the 
when  you  need  it. 

A  Ruud  gives  it  to  you  — econoinicaHy  — unfail- 
ingly. The  Ruud  causes  no  trouble,  needs  no  at- 
tention and  lasts  a  lifetime.  When  you  turn  a 
faucet,  hot  water  comes  instantly — that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  Shutting  off  the  water  shuts  off  the  gas. 
No  heat  is  wasted.  If  the  water  gets  too  hot  the 
gas  is  automatically  reduced. 

Full  Information  Mailed  on  Request 

You  are  bound  to  have  a  Ruud  sooner  or  later  — 
better  learn  all  about  it  how.  Write  us  for  illus- 
trated booklets;  when  writing  please  tell  us  size 
of  house  and  if  you  use  natural  or  manufactured  gas. 

An  automatic  heater  cannot  be  made  for  less 
than  the  Ruud  and  be  safe. 

That  is  because 
a  cheaper  heater 
lacks  the  a  uto- 
m  a  t  i  c  and  abso- 
lutely  dependable 
gas  control  of  a 
Ruud.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  will  tell 
you  to 

Get  a  Ruud — 
or  nothing 

Ruud  Manufacturing 
Company 

Depl.  E.Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    Mii.eru.rily   iini.-Uly  l.«viii,-s 
l'l;iiii  t<i  t!to  liKDi  i-r  \\^.ui:tii  wlii.  iiiv  c-tiL'  ac:^. 
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Smolciiid  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Falk  Tobacco  Co.  56West45'^St.  NewYork. 
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from  Carl: 

THE  Wofffti'inn  Autontotic 
Decarbonizer  will  remove 
every  Ir.ice  of  carbon  from 
your  motor,  no  matter  how- 
choked  up  it  may  be,  and  abso- 
lutely prevent  any  further 
carbon  from  accumulating. 

It  is  a  patented  devicp,  attached 
to  intake  manifold  and  to  water 
supply  pips  or  water  jackel, 
which  injects  a  fine  spray  of 
steam  into  ccmbustion  chambers 
with  mixture  from  carburetor. 
This  principle  of  steam  sciveng- 
ing  is  well  known  and  is  used 
in  all  Diesel  and  Semi-Diesel  type  motors. 
Its  application  to  the  automobile  motor 
Is  now  made  possible  by  this  ingenious, 
automatic  device.      The 

WE  G  M  A  N  N 

D  AUTOMATIC  Yy 

ecarbonizeK 

not  only  acts  as  a  permanent  carbon  remover 
a»d  preveritor,  but  causes  a  more  perfect 
combustion,  whicn  adds  lO'/o  to  20%  more  ,_ 
power,  and  cuts  down  the  gasoline  con- 
sumption. It  is  easily  attached,  simply  i 
adjusted  by  needle-valve  and  fed  by  auto- 
matic ball  check-valve  which  clnses  ivhen 
motor  stops  and  opens  in  relation  to 
speed    of    motor. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

T/ic  Wegmann  A  titotnatic  Dccnrbon* 

iz3r  is  really  a  seif-demonstratcr,  and     ( 
in  order  to  create  a  quick  demand  we 
will,  for  a  short  time,  accept  a  limited 
number  of  mail  orders  from  car  owners 
who  will  agree  to  recommend  it  per-    / 
S3nally  to  six  friends.     Instrument  is    i 
made    of    polished    brass,    with     gla;;*  ) 
sight-feed,       needle-valve,      automatic  \ 
ball  check-valve  and  leak-proof   com-   \ 
pression    couplings.  ' 

PRICE,   complete,   ready  to  install,  t^C 
(  With   Ball  btrainer,    $1.   Extra.  )   '?«' 

Manufacturers    Distributing    Co., 

454  Publicity  Building,   ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Dealers  Wanted    Everywhere 

The  Wegtnann  Automatic  Decarbonizer  should 
be  on  every  car  in  the  United  States  — new  or 
old.  It  is  a  wonderful  merchandising  proposition 
and  we  want  dealers  everywhere.  Write  us  at 
once  for  full  details.     Address, 

MANUFACTURERS     DISTRIBUTING     CO., 

454   Publicity  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CLERICAL    TYPES 


by  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell  ("Hamish  Mann"),  presents, 
in  a  series  of  twenty  delightful  sketches,  character  studies 
ofjas  many  ministers.  Tlie  criticisms  are  keen  and  to  the 
point  but  essentially  human  ami  good -humored.  The  book 
abounds  in  good  sense  touched  heie  and  there  by  flashes  of 
trenchant  wit  mingled  with  affecting  pathos. 

121110,  Cloth.    Si.oo;  by  mail  $1.12. 
Fonk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Dunlop 

Coif  Balls 

THESE  famous l)alls,the 
Ki't'ut  British  favorites, 
arc  now  Ix'iug  introducccl 
ill  (lie  L'.  S.  Try  20  or  .il. 
(  ' iiricallcd  for  length,  slw,d- 
iitcss  and  uccuraCij. 

$9  per  dozen;  75c  each 

I'or  sale  by  golf  professionals. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  Eng. 


blue  I'oat,- "nuulo  just   twactly   like  a  real 
policeman's." 

Little  r(>(l-('lieeke(l,  eurly-haired  Captain 
Celia  (iol{lb(>rg,  and  etpially  little  white- 
cheeked  Patrolman  Lena  Plaiver,  are  just 
two  of  Xew  York's  fifty  "^iv\  cops."  They 
are  the  latest  additions  to  the  force,  these 
fifty  little  girls,  who  appeared  in  shining 
new  uniforms  in  the  most  (congested  part 
of  the  East  Side  ten  days  ago. 

The  fortunate  fifty  were  chosen  from 
fi^'e  hundred  girls  who  served  a  probation- 
ary term  of  six  months.  And  we  are  as- 
sured that  they  have  won  their  positions 
on  the  force  by  real  deeds,  as,  for  example, 
Captain  Goldberg: 

Captain  Goldberg  has  made  "crap- 
shooting"  the  most  unpoptdar  diversion  on 
her  street.  She  has  found  and  restored  to 
their  i^arents  a  dozen  or  more  small  tod- 
dlers who  strayed  from  the  mother's  skirts 
while  she  marketed  with  the  push-cart 
pedlers;  she  has  safeguarded  the  lives  of 
humeroiis  other  small  children  by  stopping 
the  traffic  and  escorting  the  little  ones 
across  the  street;  she  has  spotted  un- 
scrupulous moving-picture  proprietors  lead- 
ing in  bunches  of  small  children  who  have 
come  wth  a  nickel  but  without  a  parent, 
as  the  law  prescribes,  and  she  has  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  the  sale  of  impure 
and  decayed  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
home,  No.  72  Pitt  Street.  To  Avit,  the 
notable  prune  case. 

Captain  (Joldberg — then  a  patrolman — 
watched  a  push-cart  merchant  sell  some 
suspicious-looking  prunes.  Then  she  ex- 
amined one  of  the  jirunes  and  asked  the 
dealer  where  he  had  bought  them.  The 
prune-seller  remarked  that  it  Avas  none  of 
her  ))usiness,  and  who  was  she  to  come 
l)utting  into  his  affairs?  Captain  Gold- 
])erg  then  showed  her  official  liadge  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  jM-efer  to  have  her 
turn  the  matter  over  to  a  real  "cop,"  or 
would  he  come  to  Judge  Levy's  Sunday- 
afternoon  court'/  The  prune  -  pedler  ap- 
peared at  the  informal  Sunday-afternoon 
court,  and  not  only  gave  the  name  of  tlu^ 
wiiolesale  merchant  Avho  sold  him  the  de- 
cayed prunes,  but  pleaded  he  didn't  know 
thej^  w(>re  bad,  and  promised  never  to  do 
it  again.  The  result  Avas  that  five  hundred 
cases  of  rotten  prunes  Avere  confiscated 
and  destroyed  by  the  city,  and  since  then 
hundreds  of  other  cases  of  bad  fruit  ha\e 
followed  the  prunes. 

Altho  she  is  not  afraid  of  prune-pedlers 
and  crap-shooters  and  irate  proprietors  of 
motion-pictiu'e  theaters,  Captain  Gold- 
berg is  usually  shy  Avht^n  it  comes  to  talking 
about  her  achievements.  She  hangs  her 
head,  and  her  red  cheeks  burn  still  reddt>r, 
and  she  Aviggles  her  foot  nervously  when  a 
stranger  asks  her  about  her  work.  Then, 
as  the  diffid(>nce  Avears  away,  she  talks  to 
you  enthusiastically,  not  about  herself, 
but  about  her  work. 

"You  see,  that  poor  pedler  wasn't  really 
to  blame,"  she  depivcatcd,  after  she  had 
related  the  prune  story.  "The  bad  prunes 
were  sold  to  him,  and  he  didn't  know  tht\y 
v/ere  spoiled.  That's  the  Avay  Avith  so 
many  people  Avho  do  AVTong;  they  do  bad 
things  because  they  don't  knoAV  anj^  better. 
So  we  mustn't  try  to  punish  them  until 
after  we  liaAO  taught  them  the  right,  way. 
W(>  must  t(>ach  them  that  th(\y  endanger 
their  own  li\es  Avhen  they  pile  trash  on 
tlieir  lire-escapes.  We  must  teach  the 
mothers  not  to  buy  spoiltMl  ftxxlstulTs  just 


because  it's  cheaper  than  the  good.  Wo 
just  Avant  to  be  helpful  to  oiu-  neighbors." 

"And  do  they  usually  obey  you?"  a 
Adsitor  asked,  wondering  hoAv  a  gang  ol 
big  boys  shooting  craps  Avould  recei\e  the 
little  short-skirted  officer. 

"Yes,  surely,"  smiled  Captain  Goldberg, 
AA'ho,  in  spite  of  her  short  curls  and  her 
short  skirts,  is  a  A'ery  good  English  student 
at  the  Washington  IrA'ing  High  School, 
and  never  says  "Sure." 

"Surely  they  obey,"  she  continued. 
"They  see  this  uniform  and  they  knoAV  it 
means  the  law." 

What  a  blue  coat  and  cap  and  official 
club  can  do  to  transform  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  jackstones-plajnng,  gum- 
chewdng  little  girl,  it  is  claimed,  can  hardly 
be  imagined  by  one  who  has  not  seen 
such  a  one  "on  duty."  The  captain's  in- 
terviewer is  obviously  imprest,  and  con- 
tinues his  interrogation  Avith  becoming 
deference : 

"Most  of  our  AA^ork  has  to  do  with  chil- 
dren and  the  home,"  Captain  Goldberg 
explained,  "and  of  course  it  begins  at 
home.  We  haA^e  to  ,see  that  our  oaa-ii 
mothers  buy  only  pure,  wholesome  food, 
that  our  oavii  homes  are  clean,  and  that  our 
own  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  well 
cared  for.  Then  we  are  ready  to  take  care 
of  our  other  duties." 

"And  just  what  are  your  other  duties?" 
the  little  captain  A\as  asked. 

"Oh,  seeing  that  our  neighbors  don't 
build  l)onftres  in  the  street  and  that  they 
put  their  garbage  in  the  right  sort  of  cans 
and  at  the  right  time  of  day,  and  that 
they  don't  litter  up  the  fire-escapes  and 
back  yards.  We  keep  an  eye  on  the  moA'- 
ing-picture  shoAvs  and  keep  children  from 
going  in  Avithouf  their  jjarents.  You  see, 
we  know  all  the  children  in  our  block,  and 
AA'e  can  tell  if  they  go  in  AAath  the  proprietor 
or  some  stranger. 

"And  AA'e  take  lost  babies  to  their 
mothers.  If  Ave  don't  knoAv  the  baby  Ave 
take  it  to  the  girl-j^oliceman  on  the  next 
block,  and  she  usually  does.  We  keep  the 
boys  from  pla\ing  cards  and  shooting 
craps,  and  we  get  after  the  tobacco-dealers 
Avho  sell  cigarets  to  minors.  We  look 
after  the  little  foreign  ciiildren  avIio  moA^e 
into  our  block,  too.  The  kids  used  to  make 
fun  of  'em  and  call  them  'greenhorns,'  but 
lliey  don't  any  more. 

"They  see  lis  talking  in  a  friendly  Avay 
with  t  he  foreign  children,  and  then  they  start 
playing  Avith  them  and  treating  them  like 
.Vmerican  cliildrtMi.  We  help  the  children 
who  are  behind  in  their  school-Avork,  and 
we  take  little  children  across  the  streets. 
We  Avatch  the  foodstuff  the  push-cart  ped- 
lers in  om'  neighborhood  sell  and  Ave  see 
that  they  obey  the  Sanitary  Code.  We 
get  after  the  grocers  Avho  sell  bad  milk, 
too.  And  then  Ave  keep  an  eye  on  the 
girls  Avho  go  to  the  dance-halls — dancing- 
schools  they  call  them — and  if  the  gii'ls 
are  under  age  Ave  report  them.  Why, 
sometimes  school-girls  no  older  than  I 
Avould  stand  outside  the  dancing-schools 
and  ask  men  to  take  them  in.  Yes,"  she 
said,  reflectively,  "avc  have  plenty  to  keep 
us  busy.  The  other  children  on  our  ln>at 
lu'lp  us  too.  We  don't  try  to  boss  them, 
you  knoAv;  aac  AAant  to  be  friends  AAith 
them  and  help  them.  And  they  Avaut  to 
be  of  serAice.  so  they  rt^port  to  us  any- 
thing they  think  is  Avrong.  .\nd  Ave  are 
friends  of  the  police,  too."  Captain  Golil- 
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"Now,  Son,  when  you  buy  that  automobile  remember  that 
a  motor  car  Is  only  as  good  as  its  bearings 

"The  ideal  bearing  should  not  only  be  everlastingly       "I  speak  from  experience  when  I  tell  you  that  the 


'TKerefore,  see  to  it  that 


New  Departure  Double  Row 
gives  you  all  these  essentials  of  an 
ideal  bearing  equipment. 


"  First,  because  it  carries  the  heaviest 
axle  loads. 

"Second,  because  it  resists  the  severe 
shocks  and  stresses  that  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  car  mechanism. 

"Third,  because  it  reduces  friction  to 
the  vanishing  point,  thereby  saving 
gasoline  and  oil  and  reducing  the  up- 
keep cost  to  the  minimum. 

not 


dependable,  butmeddle  proof 

"It  should  be  absolutely  free 

from  the  necessity  of  adjust-  NEW    DEFWRTURE 

ments  that  cause  depreciation        '  , 

and  loss  of  efficiency.  B  A.  T  F         B  W^'K  T IV  Cr  S 

"It  should  be   self-sufficient,  ^"^f^^^ 

requiring  no  auxiliary  bear-  ^'"^  *"  **^^  *=^*" ''''"  ''"'' 

ings  to  assist  in  the  full  performance  of  its  function,  and  above  all  it  should  conquer  friction 

only  that.  Son,  but  it  really  is  the  simplest  to 

install — a  self-contained,    triple-duty    unit. 

"In  other  words,  New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  in  your  car  mean  frictionless  oper- 
ation and  life  long  service. 

'I  suggest  you  write  for  a  most  interesting 
Booklet.  It  is  called  'New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  and  What  They  Mean  to  the 
Car  Owner.'     Ask  for  Booklet  'B'." 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  CO. 

Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division,  Hartford,  Western  Branch,  Detroit, 

Connecticut  1016-17  Ford  Bida.  .,  •»  .  «.       ...      r.  ri. 

OLA  D  n       11.        ■''"■""'"!«■  New  Departure  Double  Row  Type 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C  ,    •      ,        Tr         .   ■       ■   ..c     r  r..       •■ 

f^  , %.  .  ,    •-'"•''-'-'"""".'—■>-'•  A  single,  self-contained,    fool-proof   unit  carry- 

^-ontinent  ot  t-urope  Agent :  Jacob  Hoist,  Copenhagen,  ing  all  the  loads  and   stresses  simultaneously 

Freeport,  Denmark  from  whatever  direction  tliey  may  come,   vvitli 

r^         XI       ^^  i^  r.        >.  .         ...      „  equal  efliciency,  and   reducing  friction  to  the 

Depot  New  Departure,   16  Rue  d  Armaille,  Paris  vanishing  point. 


Neiv  Departure  Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  perfected  anti-friction  Bearing  for  use 
where  radial  loads  only  are  to  be  carried. 
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Why  Have  You  Never 
Smoked  This  Cigar? 
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berg  coucluded.     "We  have  to  have  their 
aid  once  in  a  while,  but  not  often." 


a. 


This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  seen  the 
advertisement  of  our  Panatela.  For  about  14 
years  we  have  run  it  right  alongside  our  offer 
to  send  a  box  to  be  tried  entirely  at  our  risk. 

We  have  said,  over  and  over  again,  that  our 
Panatela  at  $5  per  hundred  was  a  i  o  cent  cigar. 

Getting  the  smoker  to  continue  to  buy  his 
cigars  from  our  factory  is  very 
little  trouble  after  he  has  smoked 
his  first  box.  He  sees  where  he  is 
saving  money.  But  getting  the 
smoker  to  try  his  first  box  is 
none  too  easy. 

Our  offer  to  send  the  cigars  at 
our  own  risk  ought  to  satisfy 
the  most  cautious,  and  convince 
the  most  skeptical. 

Here  is  Our  Offer :  Upon  request, 
we  will  send  50  Shivers'  Panatelas,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  ^^ 
remit  the  price,  $2. 50, within  ten  days.   ^^  ^^ 

Our  Panatela  is  a  hand-made 
cigar  with  a  wrapper  of  genuine 
Sumatra  and  a  filler  of  long, 
clean,  Cuban-grown  Havana. 

Cigars  like  this  cannot  be  sold 
at  wholesale  for  less  than  five 
dollars  per  hundred  or  retailed 
over  the  counter  at  less  than 
three  for  a  quarter. 

We  simply  give  our  customers 
who  buy  by  the  box,  the  whole- 
saler's price. 

In  addition,  we  give  our  cus- 
tomers at  all  times  the  privilege 
of  returning  the  cigars. 

Now,  why  not  accept  our  offer 
and  try  our  cigars  ?  Our  Pana- 
tela is  not  our  only  cigar.  We 
make  in  all  seventeen  different 
cigars  including  a  line  of  Clear 
Havana  (all  Havana,  filler  and 
wrapper) .  Our  complete  catalog, 
mailed  on  request,  shows  every 
cigar  we  make,  from  $5.00  per 
100  to  $15.00  per  100. 

Try  our  Panatela.  It's  a  inild,  uniform, 
pleasing  cigar;  or  if  you  want  a  larger  cigar, 
ask  for  our  catalog.  Every  cigar  we  make 
is  sold  on  the  same  terms  as  our  Panatela. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  stationery 
or  give  reference  and  state  whether  you 
prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 


^^ 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Incorporated 

2056  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  The  University  of  Chicago 

I  UniUri?  *"  addition  to  resident 
I  QIIJjIJj  work,  off er»  aUo  inslruc. 
I  tion  by  correspondence. 

I  ^TimV         I^or  detailed  in. 
I  U 1  Ul/ 1         formation  address 

j|2*thTMr     U.of  C.  (Div.R)  Chicago,  in.  *""^'""^'"'"' 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Can  Be  Washed 
Boiled  or        , 
Sterilized    J 
Instantlv/ 


Opan- 


fl«rnn- Proof, 


\V'^ 


This  Brush 
No.  456,  with 
Lon?,  Stiff, 
White  Russian 
Bristles,  at  your 
dealer's  or  sent  %t\ 
'I  prepaid  on  receipt  of  £i 
Send  dealer's  vame  for 
Booklet  No.  I,  on  "Care 
of  the  Hair.*' 

SANITAX   BRUSH   CO. 

SaSl  t>.  nubunb  lv.,llilciiKu 


E\ndence  that  the  East  Side  takes  the 
"coppettes"  seriously  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  so  far  none  of  the  persons  "in- 
vited" by  them  to  attend  Judge  Aaron  J. 
Levy's  informal  court  has  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance.     Of  this  tribunal,  we  read: 

It's  a  unique  court,  this  one  that 
Judge  Levy  holds  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  basement  of  the  Municipal  Court 
House,  Madison  and  Clinton  Streets.  The 
big,  friendly  Judge  and  those  charged  with 
misdemeanors  by  the  girl-police  sit  in  a 
neighborly  way  around  the  long  table. 
The  girl- policeman  Avho  has  made  the 
charge  stands  up  and  reads  her  report. 

Then  the  defendant  makes  reply.  If  the 
girl  has  made  a  mistake,  then  the  Court 
apologizes  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But 
the  girl-police  rarely  make  mistakes. 

Judge  Levy,  who  is  really  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  a  judge  of  the  civil 
courts,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
cases.  Therefore  hi^.  court  on  Sunday 
afternoons  is  only  an  advisory  one.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  foUow  up  a  case  it  is 
turned  over  to  the  regular  police  court. 
For  many  years  Judge  Levy  has  been  back 
of  every  constructive  movement  on  the 
East  Side  and  he  has  fathered  many  help- 
ful bills  in  the  legislature.  The  East  Side 
is  his  home  and  its  people  are  his  neigh- 
bors. Hence  he  is  tireless  in  his  work  for 
anything  that  means  their  betterment. 
Six  years  ago  he  started  the  East  Side 
Protective  Association,  which  is  made  up 
of  one  hundred  of  the  foremost  citizens 
of  the  East  Side,  and  it  is  this  organiza- 
tion which  is  backing  the  girl-police. 


GOING  HARVESTING? 

T  F  you  are,  be  siu-e  you're  right  before 
^  you  go  ahead.  Every  year,  declares 
C.  L.  Green,  general  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  employment  and  distribution  branch 
of  the  immigration  service,  thousands  of 
men  suffer  unnecessary  hardship  and 
poverty  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  simple  science  of  finding  harvesting- 
work  in  the  West.  They  read  the  news 
in  the  papers  that  "men  are  wanted,"  and 
plunge  immediately  westward,  heading 
vaguely  toward  Kansas  City,  with  the  idea 
that  they  have  only  to  step  off  the  train 
(or  out  from  under  it)  to  be  snapt  up  by 
wild-eyed  farmers  who  line  the  railway- 
track  waiting  for  laborers.  Yet  the  need 
is  there,  and  every  year  thousands  of  men 
find  work  in  the  fields  in  harvesting-time, 
while  many  a  farmer  who  is  short-handed 
would  give  good  pay  to  any  husky  immi- 
grant for  a  few  days'  work.  As  the  writer 
says,  in  the  New  York  World: 

The  farmer,  aided  by  modern  machinery, 
can,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  hands, 
prepare  the  land  and  drill  in  the  grain  at 
moderate  expense,  but  all  the  up-to-date 
machinery  and  advanced  methods  will 
not  replace  the  great  numbers  of  men 
necessary  to  the  harvest. 

Every  spring  word  is  sent  broadcast 
throughout    tho    land:      "Thousands    of 


I  Timmie  ArcKer,  the  famous  | 
I J  Chicago  Cub  catcher,  sup-  | 
I  ports  nis  team  with  the  same  | 
I  reliability  and  precision  that  | 
I  his  socks  are  supported  by  | 

P/IRIS  G/IRTERS I 

I  I 

I  He  always  w^ears   tnese  com-  | 

I  fortable,  serviceable  garters.       | 

I  25  and  50  cents  | 

I  The  name  RflRlS  is  on  the  back  of  the  | 
I  ebield.     Look  for  it  -when  you  buy^  | 

I        A.    Stein     ^     Co.       I 

IChicago  NewYorki 


Iss*^ 
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STANDARD    DICTIONARY    supeticrity  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  wuinan  \vh'»  investigatea. 
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For  His  Graduation  Gift 

— give  him  cuff  buttons  or  loose 
links  that  will  wear  a  lifetime — 
that  are  handsome  and  mannish 
in  every  line — that  are  abso- 
lutely correct  in  design.  Give 
him 

Kbmeitt? 

14  Kt.  Rolled  Gold  Plate  CufT  Buttons 
or  Loose  Links  in  a  handsome  gift  box. 

The  name  Krementz  stamped  on  the 
back  is  all  you  need  look  for.  The 
style,  durability  and  quality  all  can  be 
taken  for  sranted.  Sold  by  all  good 
stores,  under  this  guarantee. 

' 'If  damaged  from  ANY  CA  USE, 
a  new  button  free.  ' ' 

Cuflf  Buttons,  in  gift  box,  $2.00  a  pair. 
Loose  Links,  in  gift  bo.\,  J2.50  a  pair. 

Send  for  booklet, 
"Correct  Jewelry  for  Men." 

Krementz  &  Co. 

13  Chettuut  St. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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harvest  -  hands  needed."  And  they  are 
needed;  thej-^  are  absolutelj'^  necessary; 
but  full  information  as  to  the  type  of  men 
needed  should  be  given  in  greater  detail; 
the  requirements  should  be  outlined  in  full; 
the  hardships  described;  the  possible  dis- 
appointments noted;  the  cost  in  money 
for  transportation  from  given  points  stated; 
the  time  when  ser\aces  will  be  required; 
the  probable  duration  of  the  work;  the 
probability  of  securing  additional  work 
when  that  of  one  section  is  completed; 
the  distance  to  such  additional  work  and 
the  cost  of  transportation — all  of  these 
things  should  be  covered  by  information 
from  a  reliable  source. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments have  free  employment  bureaus  for 
the  dissemination  of  this  information,  and 
no  doubt  those  who  seek  the  same  from 
these  bureaus  are  fully  ad\dsed  as  to  all 
the  matters  referred  to,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  fully  half  of  those  who 
go  to  the  harvest  do  not  consult  these 
bureaus  before  proceeding,  and  therefore 
many  are  not  fully  informed  until  they  are 
practically  on  the  ground  and  have  spent 
good  money  for  transportation. 

The  press  is  the  source  of  information 
principally  relied  upon,  and  the  news 
item  that  "Kansas  needs  30,000  harvest- 
hands,  wages  $2.50  to  $3  per  day,  with 
board  and  lodging,"  will  cause  thousands 
of  men  to  pack  their  bags  and  start  for 
Kansas — any  place  in  Kansas — without 
seeking  further  information.  The  results 
are  oftentimes  tragic.  Clerks,  students, 
school-teachers,  and  others  not  accustomed 
to  manual  labor  join  the  army  of  would-be 
workers,  only  to  find  that  they  can  not 
measure  up  to  the  work.  Foreigners  who 
speak  no  English,  reading  the  call  in 
papers  published  in  their  own  tongue, 
infer  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is  not 
necessary.  They  go  with  the  others, 
only  to  find,  in  many  cases,  that  the 
farmer  can  not  use  the  non-English-speak- 
ing men.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to 
hard  manual  labor  find  upon  arrival  that 
they  can  not  endure  the  direct  rays  of  the 
bm-ning  sun.  All  of  these  are  disappointed, 
disheartened,  and  frequently  stranded  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  work  suited  to 
their  experience  and  abilities. 

Then  we  hear  from  them:  "Fraud! 
fraud!"  There  is  no  fraud.  To  the 
farmer  a  harvest-hand  is  a  man  physically 
able  and  willing  to  do  harvest-work,  just 
as  to  the  blacksmith  a  horseshoer  is  one 
who  can  shoe  horses;  to  the  automobile- 
owner  a  chauffeur  one  who  can  handle  a 
car;  to  the  office-man  a  stenographer  and 
typewriter  who  can  do  this  work.  So 
when  the  farmer  calls  for  "harvest- hands" 
he  does  not  "Want  clerks,  tailors,  barbers, 
and  men  of  other  callings  unless  they  are 
men  who  know  his  work  and  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  it. 

The  tendency  of  the  city  man  to  think 
that  harvesting  is  just  unskilled  labor, 
which  he]  can  easily  essay,  and  which,  tho 
it  may  be  "hard  at  first,"  will  speedily 
get  him  into  fine  physical  condition,  makes 
constant  trouble.  And  another  prolific 
trouble-maker  is  the  fact  that  the  men  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken  the  slightest 
pains  to  find  out  just  where  their  services 
are  needed.  Mr.  Green  continues,  dis- 
cussing the  whole  question  at  length: 

Many  men  report  at  Kansas  City,  one 


Why  tires  wear  out  too  soon! 


T 


Five  disadvantages  of  rubber — and  how  the 
Prodium  Process  minimizes  four  of  them 

Aside  from  poor  fabric  and  poor  v^orkmanship,  tires  wear  out  pre- 
maturely for  five  reasons,  (i)  Lack  of  tensile  strength  in  the  tread 
rubber.  (2)  Uneven  w^earing  down  of  the  rubber,  causing  irregular 
worn  spots  and  holes.  (3)  Chips  and  cuts  that  admit  water  to  rot 
the  fabric.     (4)  Heat  caused  by  friction,  and  (5)  Under-inflation. 

Nothing  but  the  regular  use  of  a  tire  pump  or  air  tank  will  remedy  the  last. 
The  other  four  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  Prodium  Process,  a  wonder- 
ful new  discovery  in  compounding  tire  tread  stock,  owned  and  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  The  Republic  Rubber  Company.  Here's  how  Republic  Prodium 
Process  Tires  solve  the  four  problems. 

1  Wonderful  Tensile  Strength    4  Heat  and  Friction  Overcome 

Laboratory  tests  show  Prodium 
Process  Rubber  to  be  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  rubber.  A  strip  one 
inch  thick  will  hold  3,400  lbs.,  or 
20  average  men.' 

2  Uneven  Wear  Eliminated 

Prodium  Process  Tires  wear  down 
as  evenly  as  a  piece  of  fine  steel. 
The  cut  above  is  a  section  taken 
out  of  a  tire  that  has  gone  9.467 
miles.  Note  the  thick  tread  still 
remaining. 

3  Chipping  and  CuttingReduced 

Prodium  Process  Rubber  is  the 
toughest  rubber  we  have  ever  tested. 
Illustration  No.  3  shows  the  kind  of 
tests  we  give  this  wonderful  material. 
Even  fresh  cut  rock  does  not  chip 
or  gash  it. 


Heat  comes  principally  from  frict 

friction  from  slippage.     Prod 

Process    Rubber   has 

remarkable    anti-skid 

qiialities,and  will  stand 

a  higher  temperature 

than  ordinary  rubber. 

Buyone  Republic  Prodium  .• 

Process  Tire  and  check  its  ! 
mileagre — observe  its  con- 
dition from  week  to  week. 
Your  odometer  record  and 
your  own  eyes  will  sub- 
stantiate every  statement 
made  above. 

Free  sample  of 
Prodium  Process  Rubber 

Write  for  a  piece  of  this  new 
material  }4  inch  thick.  Pull 
it!  Jerk  it!  Try  to  break 
it!  We  have  found  few 
hands  that  can  tear  this  ! 
slender  strip. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies    in 
the  Principal  Cities 
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REPUBLIC  ll^^il  TIRES 
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TRADE    MARK  RtGISTtRfO 
U.S      PATENT    OmCC 


Made  in  the  Stylish  Black  Tread 


Tread 
Pat.  Sept. 
15-22,  1908 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   152  pages.    50  cents  net,  by  mail  54  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Perfect  extension   shoes  make 
a  short  limb  look  normal.    Does  away  with 
iron    or    cork    extension.     Worn   with 
ready-made  shoes.    Sent  on  approval. 
Booklet  free. 

.  Henry  V.  Lot;,  313  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.  City , 


The  MOTOR 

OIL  that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO. 
GINGHAM  TO  N  ,  N  .Y. 


I)^l^vn  to  '  ■  \)uvy  -lun 
The  Last  Scene  in  a  Tramp's  Life  .Stury. 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  STORY 

From  the  Viking  Ship  to  the  Submarine 

By  Captain  Frank  H.  Shaw  and  Ernest  H.  Robinson 

A  grreat  big  book  full  of  everything  interesting: 
about  the  sea,  from  lighthouse  buildmg  to  a  passen- 
ger's life  on  an  ocean  liner.  Famous  wrecks,  sea 
divers,  sea  battles,  tires,  etc.,  arc  described  and 
pictured  in  a  luminous  panorama.  Large  octavo, 
cloth,  almost  500  pages. 

ifS.SO  net ;  arrrat/e  carriage  charges,  38c 
Funk  &  Wa^'iuills  ('iiiiipiiny,  ;t54-(>U  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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If  You  Own  an  Automobile 

this  picture  should  be  a  lesson  to  you. 

Don't  you  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  the  city  limits  "let  'er  out" — at  least,  a  little  bit? 

Just  as  sure  as  there  are  hills  and  crossways  in  the  country,  there  is  danger  of  collisions  and  ruin. 

Are  your  brakes  lined  with  material  that  will  not  fail  in  a  case  of  emergency? 


HYDRAULIC  COMPRESSED 
Brake  Lining -100% 


has  done  much  toward  reducing  the  number  of  accidents  each  year. 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  has  ioo%  gripping  and  holding  power  even  when  it  is  worn  paper  thin. 

That  means  that  lined  with  Thermoid  your  brakes  will  hold  not  only  when  you  are  stopping  your 
car  but  when  you  have  to  stop  quick  or  hit  something. 

Thermoid  is  made  of  high  grade,  long  fibre  Canadian  Asbestos  spun  on  brass  wire  and  impregnated 
with  friction  compound  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  oil,  gasoline  and  water.  It  is  then  folded,  firmly 
stitched  and  hydraulically  compressed  into  one  single,  solid  substance. 

Don't  leave  it  to  the  supply  man  to  put  any  kind  of  brake  lining  on  your  car.  The  matter  is  too 
serious.  When  you  buy  brake  lining,  you  want  to  buy  ioo%  friction — that's  Thermoid. 


Our  Guarantee  : 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  is  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  to  give  more 
satisfactory  results  and  to  outwear 
any  other  lining  manufactured. 
Not  affected  by  heat,  oil,  water, 
gasoline  or  dirt. 


Thermoid  Rybber  Cornpaig 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  Nassau  Tires  and  Thermoid  Radiator 
Hose,  Garden  Hose,  etc. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

The   following  Declaration  of  Principles  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  this  Association,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  5th,  1916 : 


Resolved  that  we,  members  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
are  opposed  to  advertising  of  the  follow- 
ing kinds: 

All  advertising  that  is  fraudulent  or 
questionable,  whether  financial,  medical 
or  any  other;  all  advertising  that  is  inde- 
cent, vulgar  or  suggestive  eitiier  in  theme 
or  treatment;  that  is  "blind"  or  ambiguous 
in  wording  and  calculated  to  mislead; 
that  makes  false,  unwairanted  or  exag- 
gerated claims;  that  makes  uncalled  for 
reflections  on  competitors  or  competitive 
goods;  that  makes  misleading  free  offers; 
all  advertising  to  laymen  of  products  con- 
taining habit-forming  or  dangerous  drugs; 
all  advertising  that  makes  remedial,  relief 
or  curative  claims,  either  directly  or  by 


inference,  that  are  not  justified  by  the 
facts  or  common  experience;  and  any 
other  advertising  that  may  cause  money 
loss  to  the  reader  or  injury  in  health  or 
morals  or  loss  of  confidence  in  reputable 
advertising  and  honorable  business. 

Resolved  that  we  recognize  our  own 
obligation  as  advertisers  to  conform  to 
these  principles. 

Resolved  that  we  urge  upon  all  pub- 
lishers and  upon  all  sellers  of  advertising 
space  or  service,  a  strict  adherence  to 
these  principles  and  that  in  so  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  our  individual  business 
will  permit,  we  direct  our  advertising  to 
those  mediums  which  make  the  obser- 
vance of  these  principles  their  rule  and 
practice. 


The  Association  of  National'  Advertisers  represents  the  leading  advertisers 
of  America.  They  stand  as  one  man  behind  these  resolutions.  They 
are  determined  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 

MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE  ADVERTISING 

FRAUD  TO  LIVE 
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of  the  distributing-points  for  harvest- 
hands,  thinking  that  the  work  is  there  or 
near  at  hand,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  work  is  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  miles  from  that  city,  and  railroad- 
fares  at  two  cents  per  mile  must  be  paid 
from  that  point.  No  man  going  to  the 
Kansas  harvest  should  arrive  at  Kansas 
City  or  Topeka  with  less  than  $10  or  ,$15 
in  his  pocket,  for  distances  are  long  and 
walking  bad. 

To  be  a  successful  harvest-hand  a  man 
should  be: 

First — Strong,  robust,  and  possest  of 
endurance. 

Secondly — Accustomed  to  hard  manual 
labor  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  to 
certain  privations,  lack  of  certain  home 
comforts;  to  roughing  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  such  as  sleeping  in  places  other 
than  a  comfortable  bed,  which  is  not 
always  available;  to  long  hours  of  labor, 
which  are  often  necessary. 

Thirdly — He  must  be  ready  and  willing 
to  take  his  chances  as  to  weather.  The 
farmer  can  not  regulate  the  hail  or  rain 
or  other  natural  causes  which  may  delay 
the  harvest.  He  should  be  provided,  with 
sufficient  funds  to  tide  him  over  any  un- 
avoidable delays  in  the  harvest.  He 
should  keep  himself  posted  as  to  the  near- 
est point  where  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  harvest  may  be  obtained,  in 
order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  and  take  advantage  of  changes 
which  may  occur.  He  should,  while 
working  on  one  job,  keep  posted,  through 
State  or  Federal  bureaus,  as  to  where  his 
services  will  be  needed  after  the  work  he 
is  engaged  on  is  finished. 

The  work  is  not  heavy — that  is,  not 
in  the  sense  usually  imphed  with  reference 
to  manual  labor.  There  are  no  heavy 
weights  to  lift,  there  are  few  occasions 
when  great  physical  effort  is  required.  It 
is  the  constant  "go  ahead"  and  sameness 
of  the  work,  coupled  with  the  heat  and 
dust  and  other  disheartening  conditions,- 
which  sap  the  energy  and  strength. 

For  example,  take  a  place  in  a  header- 
barge,  to  which  the  header  is  constantly 
delivering  the  headed  grain  by  an  endless 
belt — there  is  no  "let  up"  to  the  work;  it 
must  go  on  and  on;  the  machine  does  not 
tire,  and  the  man  to  keep  pace  must  have 
the  physique  and  staying-powers. 

The  wages  paid  during  harvest  are 
fairly  good  when  the  fact  that  board  is 
furnished  in  addition  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. They  range  from  S2  to  S4 
per  day  in  normal  times. 

The  length  of  employment  is  not  definite; 
it  usually  lasts  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
in  a  particular  section.  Men  who  know  the 
ways  of  the  harvest,  and  keep  posted  as  to 
where  the  next  work  may  be  found,  get 
from  four  to  six  weeks'  work.  Many 
extend  the  time  of  emplojment  by  joining 
threshing-crews,  whose  work,  in  some 
sections,  lasts  until  snow  flies.  I  have  in 
mind  one  man  who  stated  to  me  that  he 
made  more  than  $300  over  and  above  all 
expenses  during  the  1914  harvest.  I 
know  of  others  who  did  not  make  expenses. 

Many  men  use  the  harvest  as  a  profitable 
way  of  spending  their  vacations,  others 
take  advantage  of  the  har\est  to  get  a 
change  of  employment  for  a  time,  returning 
to  their  regular  work  after  the  harvest. 
Some  of  them,  especially  the  former  class, 
are  satisfied  if  they  "break  even" — that  is, 
if  they  make  enough  money  to  defray  all 
expenses.  Others  go  to  the  harvest  year 
after  year  ami   make  it  pay,  for  the  e.\- 
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perienced  hand  is  always  in  demand  and 
w-ill  receive  higher  pay  than  the  man  w  ho 
has  not  had  the  experience. 

Keep  yourself  informed.  Full  informa- 
tion as  to  harvest -conditions  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  Division  of  In- 
formation, Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington. For  local  information,  address  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  Topeka,  Kans.;  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Pierre,  S.  D.;   Bismarck,  N.  D. 


A' 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  RASPUTIN 

LONG  with  the  burials  of  Villa  and 
the  deaths  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince  must  be  placed  the  assassinations 
of  Gregory  Rasputin,  the  Russian  monk 
who  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  man 
in  all  the  Czar's  domain,  and  who,  it  is 
claimed,  has  an  almost  hypnotic  power  over 
women,  can  wind  statesmen  around  his 
little  finger,  rules  the  Czar  in  all  matters, 
great  and  small,  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  Russian  prohibition  of  vodka,  and  is 
variously  described  as  the  greatest  benef- 
icent influence  in  Russia  and  the  most 
venomous  tjTant  the  Empire  has  ever 
known.  Just  recently  has  come  the  report 
that  he  is  again  the  victim  of  plotters. 
Whether  this  is  later  demonstrated  to  be 
no  more  true  than  similar  earlier  reports, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  coincident 
with  a  totally  separate  rumor  of  the  frus- 
tration of  a  deadly  plot  against  him.  This 
second  storj',  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  comes  \aa  the  Associated  Press  from 
Christiania,  Norway,  purporting  to  be 
revealed  by  Heliodorus,  "the  Mad  Monk 
of  Tsaritsyn,"  once  the  friend  of  Rasputin, 
but  later  his  enemy.  Recently  a  refugee 
from  Russia,  Heliodorus  has  lived  for 
some  time  in  Christiania.  His  story  is 
summarized,  as  follows: 

'  According  to  Heliodorus,  a  representative 
of  a  certain  Russian  Minister  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Christiania,  late  in  January 
of  this  year,  with  the  proposal  that  Helio- 
dorus become  party  to  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  the  Czar's  "Mystic  Monk." 
This  envoy  is  said  to  have  charged  that 
Rasputin  was  working  for  a  separate  peace 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  and,  being 
"bought  by  wealthy  Jews,  had  secured 
for  the  Jews  great  contracts  on  supphes 
for  the  Army."  It  was  also  reported  that 
Rasputin  had  opposed  this  particular 
Minister  and  that  the  latter  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  hke 
chessmen  in  the  hands  of  the  monk. 

Heliodorus,  desiring  to  learn  the  whole 
plot,  posed  as  willing  to  enter  the  con- 
spiracy and  signed  a  contract  to  engage 
a  band  of  murderers  for  60,0fX)  rubles. 
One  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  at  the  court 
was  to  be  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  and 
give  a  signal  by  telephone.  An  automo- 
bile was  to  be  in  readiness  for  him  to  make 
an  escape  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  that  his 
hired  murderers  had  executed  the  plot. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  bargain,  it  is  declared 
by  Heliodorus,  that  the  Minister  arrange, 
after  the  murder,  to  obtain  an  amnesty 
so  that  Heliodorus  could  return  to  Russia. 

On  February  12  Heliodorus  received  a 
telegram  from  Petrograd  saying  that  the 


MAZDA 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


Instead  of  one  manu- 
facturer's spasmodic 
development  of  his 
product,  MAZDA  Ser- 
vice substitutes  a  sys- 
tematic, all-inclusive, 
study  of  incandescent 
electric  lamps  for 
several  manufacturers 


The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide 
service  to  certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its 
purpose  is  to  collect  and  select  scientific  and 
practical  information  concerning  progress 
and  developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent 
lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this 
information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  re- 
ceive this  Service.  MAZDA  Service  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady, 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps 
w  hich  meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service. 
It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trade- 
mark is  the  property  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  practical  liiatiual  for  self-instruction  hy  a  niasttn-  of  the  snhjert. 
fnvaluaiile  for  tile  teacher,  ntinister,  husincss-niaii.  Contains  many 
rhoice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth,  543  pp.  $1.25  net;  postas:e  12e. 
FIXK&  HA(Ji\Ar,I,.S  COMl'ANT,  3.J4-,S60  Koiirlh  Avenne,  New  Yi.rk 


EXPECTANT    MOTHERHOOD 

Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene,  by 'J.  W.  Ballantyne,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.     Tells  the  expectant  mother  what  she  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  reason  why.     12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Save  Half  on 
Seat  Covers! 

$34  Covers  for  Overlands  now  only  $17;  $40  Hud- 
sons,  S20;  $36  Buicks,  $18;  $40  Chalmers,  $20;  $40 
Cadillacs,  $20;  Studebakers,  $18;  Paiges,  $IQ — all 
other  cars  proportionately  low. 
Globe  .Seat  Covers  are  guaranteed  equal  to  the  highest  priced  kind  in  quality,  materials,  woikmanship.  finish  and 
fit.  \Vc  save  you  so'";  because  we  are  the  world's  largest  exclusive  .Scat  Cover  manufacturers — buy  materials  in 
huge  quantities  at  extra  discounts  and  sell  direct  from  factory  to  you.  We  .sell  47  ',„  of  the  Seat  Covers  in  America. 

Ctm9i*fnAoc  r^rt»*%f«i-f  ^afcfw  F"  vur  car  with  beautiful  Globe  Seat  Covers — give  it  newness, 
kJIHSriUCSSj  V»OIlirOrij  kjaiCiy  class  and  luxury — keep  it  always  spick  and  span — save  the 
leather  upholstery  from  wear — save  your  clothes  from  soiling.     Nearly  every  car  will  have  them. 

Perfect  Fit  for  Every  Car  Guaranteed  ;i'?f'.:::tt'-m?:^;;;ires^rLlging!°no\n.i^in^ 

Made  for  every  model  of  every  car  over  [jerfect  patterns,  1  rimmed  in  handsome,  wear-resisting  furniture 
leather.  Made  in  the  finest  waterproof  and  washable  fabrics.  Attach  them  yourself  in  a  jiffy — detach  thcni 
(luickly  any  time  for  cleaning. 

Sent  A  PPRO\/ A  I  ^-"^^  "*  send  you  Globe  Seat  Covers  at  our  risk.  Compare  them  with  the  highest 
on  r\.rt  iWJ  V  /\l_i  priced  kind.  If  they  do  not  surpass  them  in  every  way,  return  them.  Pay  only  if 
satisfied.  Send  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car  for  approval  offer,  is  beautiful  sample  fabrics,  half  prices  and 
handsomely  illustrated  book.     Your  car  needs  Globe  Seat  Covets.     Write  us  now  and  save  half. 

GLOBE  SEAT  COVER  CO.,242  Hamilton  Ave., Racine, Wis.  rearco%^erTamffae}rrl;: 
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DURAND 

Steel    Racks 


IT  will  pay  you  to  tear  out  the 
*  old  wooden  shelving  in  your 
store-room  and  install  a  uniform 
'  equipment  of  Durand  Steel 
Racks  and  Bins. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are  fire-proof 
and  easy  to  keep  clean.  Wooden 
shelves,  usually  oil-soaked  and  dusty, 
increase  your  insurance  cost. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are  smooth- 
surfaced  and  easy  on  containers. 
Rough  wooden  shelves  often  tear  the 
bottoms  out  of  paper  boxes,  wastmg 
stores  and  time. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  will  support 
great  weight.  Wooden  shelving  may 
collapse  under  exceptional  weight, 
damaging  stock  and  injuring  employes. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are  strong, 
convenient,  commodious,  contpact 
and      practically      indestructible. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1S05  Ft.  Dearboni  Bk.  Bide. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bide. 
New  York 


POSTPAID 


THE 

ROBINSON 

REMINDER 

Tear  Out  When  Attended  To 

A  viilmililc  idea  lost,  in  a  ln>nk  lillnd  witli  (lend  mcinnraiultt,  or 
an  important  rni^u^cnioiit  niisse<l,  may  cost  you  nioro  than  sev- 
oral  du7.on  Koliijisun  Ueniindcra.  Tlicro  arn  six  ronpons  to  a 
paKP.  Tnt  oacli  nolo  on  a  separate  coupon — tear  tlicni  out 
vvhon  llicy  coasc  to  lie  of  value.  Handsome  leather  case  with 
pocket  for  sperial  papers,     .hisl,  the  tliini;  for  advertisf^s. 

Reminder  cnmptele,  with  extra  pad,  .jVi  X7  "'•.  postpaid, 
$i.oo.   New  I'tUrrs,  one  per  dozen. 

Vext  J'oeLrl  size,  .<x.5  i n .,  /our  coupons  to  a  page,  complete 
with  six  extra  puds,  postpaid,  $i  .00.  New  fillers.  70c  dozen. 

Ladies'  .Shopping  List,  2'iix.1%,  extra  pad  and  pencil.  $1 . 

Name  in  i:old  'jri  cents  exiln.     If  your  stationer  cannot,  supply 
you,  s.n.l  .lii.Tl  to  us.     OUDKH  N(iW. 
The  Robinson  Mfs.  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Westfield,  Mass. 


GO,(K)0  rubles  were  deposited  in  a  bank 
n<ady  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  plot  was 
carried  out. 

Heliodorus,  however,  decided  to  reveal 
the  whole  affair  to  the  Court  and  Dun\a, 
and  he  sent  his  wife  with  a  Avritten  account 
of  the  whole  plot  to  Petrogi-ad,  where  she 
succeeded  in  delivering  it  to  the  Empress. 
The  latter  later  sent  word  that  she  had 
already  known  the  details  of  the  affair. 
It  seems  that  the  wife  of  the  agent  who 
had  been  sent  to  Chi'istiania  had  betrayed 
her  husband  and  his  fellow  conspirators. 

The  Minister  was  forced  to  resign,  but 
according  to  Heliodorus,  who  has  laid  the 
whole  story  bare  to  the  Norwegian  public, 
the  conditions  at  the  Imperial  Court  are 
such  that  nothing  but  a  revolution  can 
clear  the  air. 


MUSIC  FOR  SHATTERED  MINDS 

<t  C HELL-SHOCK"  is  one  of  the  most 
'^  common  ailments  in  Eiu-opean  war- 
hospitals  to-daj'.  It  is  apparently  hysteria 
eaiTied  to  the  «th  power.  The  victim,  per- 
haps otherwise  completely  sound,  conies 
to  the  hospital  with  his  mind  a  perfect 
blank.  Usually  he  has  experienced  an 
actual  shell-explosion  at  close  range,  mirac- 
ulously escaping  with  his  life;  but  often 
he  has  merely  been  overcome  by  the 
intensity  and  din  of  a  general  bombard- 
ment. Whatever  the  cause,  his  mental 
faculties  are  for  the  time  being  absolutely 
disconnected,  and  the  task  of  the  hospital 
corps  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  link  up 
again  the  shattered  nervous  system.  This 
is  often  extremely  difficult.  The  attempt 
is  made,  of  course,  to  arouse  the  patient's 
interest  with  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
that  wiU  cause  him  to  react  along  the  lines 
of  long-formed  habits.  In  this,  it  is  found, 
music  is  more  powerful  than  any  other 
agent.  On  one  occasion  the  doctor  tried  a 
patient  with  the  British  soldier's  familiar 
phrase,  "Are  we  down-hearted?  No"!"  but 
the  man  could  neither  repeat  it  nor  supply 
the  inevitable  negative  when  the  question 
was  put.  But  the  same  patient,  when  the 
first  words  of  "Tipperary"  were  sung  to 
him,  was  able  to  take  up  the  song  and  sing 
it  tlu'ough  to  the  end.  In  the  New  York 
American  Major  Fred  W.  Mott,  a  British 
army  surgeon  attached  to  the  P'oiu'th 
London  General  War  Hospital,  tells  another 
story  of  a  similar  recovery : 

The  patient's  mind  was  a  complete 
blank,  and  this  condition  was  reflected  in 
a  dazed,  mindless,  masklike  expression. 
He  did  not  know  the  address  of  his  home, 
and  when  shown  a  letter  from  his  father 
with  the  address  on  the  top  he  did  not 
recognize  it  or  his  father's  handwriting. 
When  shown  a  photograph  of  his  home 
with  a  group  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
three  brothers  and  himself  in  front  of  it, 
he  maintained  the  same  wondering,  dazed 
expression  and  failed  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  picture. 

We  heard  from  his  father  that  he  was 
a  good  musician,  and  T  said  to  him,  "1  hoar 
you  are  a  good  musician,"  and  I  asked  him 
if  ho  could  play  the  piano  or  sing;  there 
was  the  same  wondering,  bewildering  look, 
and  he  muttered  something  wliicli  was  to 


the  effect  that  he  could  not  sing  or  play. 
Tlu'ee  days  later  1  said,  "Come,  you  can 
whistle  'God  Save  the  King.'"  He  took 
no  notice,  but  upon  pressing  him  he 
looked  up  and  a  glint  appeared  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  said,  "You  start  me."  I 
whistled  the  first  bar,  he  took  it  up,  and 
whistled  it  admirably. 

I  then  asked  him  to  whistle  "Tip- 
perary," but  he  could  not  do  it  till  I 
started  him,  and  the  same  with  several 
other  tunes,  but  once  started  he  had  no 
difficulty,  and  I  recognized  from  the  ad- 
mirable intonation  that  he  was,  as  his 
father  described  him,  an  excellent  musi- 
cian. I  coiild  not,  however,  that  day  get 
him  to  start  upon  his  own  initiative  any 
one  of  the  tunes  he  had  whistled.  The 
next  visit,  three  days  later,  I  observed 
that  his  expression  had  changed.  He 
smiled  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and  I  recog- 
nized clear  evidence  of  a  mind  that  had 
partly  found  itself. 

He  could  now  whistle  any  of  the  times 
I  had  previously  started  him  on  by  himself 
when  I  called  for  the  tunes.  I  then  said. 
"Come  along  to  the  piano."  He  came,  and 
I  got  him  to  sit  down  in  front  of  it.  I  said, 
"Play."  He  looked  at  the  instrument  with 
a  blank  expression,  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  thing  before,  and  I  could  not  get 
him  even  to  put  his  fingers  on  the  keys.  I 
then  took  one  of  his  hands,  and,  holding 
his  forefinger,  I  made  him  play  the  melody 
of  "Tipperary."  He  looked  at  me,  and 
again  I  noticed  a  glint  in  the  eye  and  a 
change  of  his  blank  expression  indicative  of 
association  and  recoUective  memories.  He 
put  his  other  hand  on  the  keys  and  played 
a  few  chords.  I  went  away  feeling  confi- 
dent that  his  musical  talent  would  reveal 
itself.  He  played  for  half  an  hour  while  I 
was  in  the  ward  without  a  single  discord. 

Next  time  I  came  he  was  able  to  play  any 
music  set  before  him.  His  associative 
memory  and  recollection  of  music  were  in 
advance  of  other  associative  memories. 
Thus  eight  months  after  he  had  recovered 
his  musical  memory  he  had  very  imper- 
fectly recovered  his  memory  of  elementary 
facts  regarding  his  profession  of  a  land- 
surveyor. 

In  answer  to  the  natural  query  as  to  why 
music  should  have  charms  for  the  memory  of 
these  men  that  no  other  thing  .seems  to  pos- 
sess. Major  Mott  tells  us  his  version  of  it: 

I  should  explain  it  by  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  cognitions,  whether 
pleasiu-able  or  painful,  are  more  deeply 
graven  on  the  mind  and  more  fii'mly  fixt 
in  associative  memory  when  associated 
with  intense  feeling.  Music,  of  all  the 
arts,  appeals  most  to  the  emotions,  and 
probabl^^  tliis  is  the  reason  Avhy  countless 
men  and  women,  even  the  uneducated,  can 
recall  the  words  of  songs  and  hymns  when 
they  hear  the  first  bar  of  the  musical  setting. 

Fixation  and  organization  of  repeated 
experiences  in  the  mind  are  shown  in  music, 
for  a  song  that  has  been  sung  a  number  of 
times  only  requires  the  first  word  or  note 
for  it  to  be  continued  to  the  finish  without 
any  effort  of  consciousness,  the  last  note 
or  word  uttered  serving  as  the  appropriate 
stimulus  of  the  next;  as  by  an  instinct 
we  ha\e  what  is  termed  a  chain  n^tlex. 


FOR  m  MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY~WE.ST>- 
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There's  not  a  man  in  America  who 
doesn't  need  an  Accurate  Watch 


T. 


HE  trouble  is 
that  there  seems 
to  be  an  eternal 
hope  in  the  breast  of 
every  man  that  he 
will  be  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  cheap  watch 
that  will  keep  good 
time.     It  isn't  done. 

A  really  good  watch  is  the  finest  piece 
of  mechanism  known.  Its  adjustments  are 
so  close  that  there  is  very  little  variation 
in  its  157,680,000  beats  in  a  year.  The  bal- 
ance will  travel  3,732  miles  in  one  year  on 
a  single  drop  of  oil.  These  almost-human 
workings  of  a  watch  are  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  best  skilled  workmen,  who 
spend  months  in  minutely  adjusting  and 
fitting  the  various  parts  of  the  mechanism, 
and  to  see  that  it  is  so  jeweled  with  the  fin- 
est precious  rubies  as  to  prevent  friction 
and  wear  on  constantly  moving  parts. 

Before  you  can  ever  own  a  truly  accurate 
watch  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  pay 
enough  for  it.  The  men  you  know  who 
carry  reliable  watches  did  not  get  them  for 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes — they  paid  the 
price  of  a  good  suit  of  clothes. 

Your  jeweler  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
true.  Also,  when  you  buy  a  high  grade 
watch  you  are  guaranteed  against  dis- 
appointment, not  only  by  the  maker;  but 
every  jeweler  cheerfully  gives  to  the  buyer 
of  a  good  watch  a  lot  of  service  in  the  way 
of  adjustments,  etc.,  that  it  would  be  absurd 
for  him  to  waste  on  a  poor  movement. 

In  fact  no  class  of  dealer  in  the  world 
gives  as  much  service  with  a  worth-while 
purchase  as  the  retail  jeweler. 

How  much  do  you  suppose  a  railroad 
conductor,  engineer  or  brakeman  pays  for 
his  watch?  Rarely  under  $25.00.  Fre- 
quently as  high  as  $75.00. 

And  these  watches  are  jounced  around  on 
trains,  subjected  to  quick  changes  of  heat 
and  cold,  shaken  up  in  stops  and  starts,  and 
jolted  in  "hop  offs"  and  "hop  ons" — and 
still  they  keep  accurate  time,  year  after 
year.  That's  because  they  were  good 
watches  to  start  with.  Every  two  weeks  a 
railroad  time  inspector  checks  them  up. 
Occasionally  he  may  move  the  seconds  hand 
forward  or  back  just  a  few  seconds,  to 
make  their  time  absolutely  correct,  but 
even  this  is  not  always  necessary. 

If  the  watch  refuses  to  keep  time  within 
certain  strict  standards,  it  is  taken  out  of 


service  and  the  railroad  man  has  to  buy 
himself  a  new  one.  This  seldom  happens. 
Railroad  men  choose  their  watches  so  it 
won't  happen.  Now  does  it  signify  any- 
thing to  you  that  railroad  men  who  buy 
their  own  watches,  prefer  to  buy  the 
Hamilton  Watch? 

The  Hamilton  is  not  the  only  watch  ac- 
cepted for  railroad  service,  by  any  means. 
Yet  a  canvass  of  any  group  of  railroad  men 
(large  enough  to  strike  a  national  average) 
will  show  a  majority  of  them  carrying 
Hamiltons. 

When  you  are  sufficiently  weary  of  a 
watch  that  won't  keep  time,  and  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  buy  a  real  timekeeper  to 
carry  for  the  balance  of  your  life,  go  to 
your  jeweler  and  tell  him  so. 

Ask  him  to  show  you  some  of  his  good 
watches  and  tell  you  why  they  are  better. 

He  will  show  you  Hamilton  Watches  at 
$25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  $50.00,  $60.00, 
$70.00  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Hamilton  Master 
piece  in  18k  heavy  gold  case.  He  can  sell 
you  Hamilton  movements  alone  to  fit  your 
present  watch  case  for  as  low  as  $12.25 
($13.00  in  Canada)  and  they  are  accurate, 
guaranteed  watches  with  the  price  in  plain 
figures  on  the  box. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  of  the  simple 
logic  of  buying  a  good  watch 

Write  for  the  Hamilton  Watch  Book 
"The  Timekeeper** 

It  shows  all  Hamilton  Models  for  men  and  women, 
explains  the  meanings  of  technical  watch  terms  and 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  problem  of  buying  and 
owning  a  watch  that  will  really  keep  accurate  time. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  L.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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Fits 

Any  Leg 


Ivory  Garter  Co.,  Soie  iwfrs. 

New  Orleans 


i 


1  Wear  the  Ivory  Garter.  It 
J  always  fits.  No  pads  to  wrinkle 
8  and  buckle  if  your  leg  is  long 
^  or  short.  A  garter  that  fits 
1  gives  more  comfort. 

I  ^ 

does  not  bind  because  it  fits  and  consequently 
stays  up  easier.  It  is  also  so  light  that  you  do 
not  have  to  wear  it  tight  to  hold  up  its  own 
weight.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
Ivory  Garter  is  the  Ideal  Garter.  Fit  a  pair  to 
your  le^s  at  any  haberdasher,  or  if  he  hasn't 
them,  will  send  direct. 

PRICES:   Silk,  50  cts.    Lisle,  25  cts. 
GUARANTEED  in  every  way. 


'^^^^mMV;'A'.r  If '%  'i'^:imm& 


How  the  New  Slromberg 
Cuts  Gasoline  Expense 

Cfasoline  economy  is  your  bigijesl  problem  today.  Ap- 
parently there  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  your  expense. 
The  New  Strom lieig  Does  It' 

The  record-breaking  economy  tests  below  show  con- 
clusively the  one  sure  way  of  increasing  mileage. 


29  Miles  on  One  Gallon  of  Gasoline 
An  Overland  80.  weitrhinB  .3931)  lbs., 
with  .fj  passengers,  made  tliia  won- 
derful record— 29  miles  on  1  gallon 
of  i?:isoline— the  test  that  sold  thou- 
sands of  Sti-omberir  Carburetor-s  to 
Overland  owners.  The  test  was  of- 
Hcially  observed  by  the  A.  A.  A. 


27.S  Miles  on  One  Gallon  of  Gasoline— 61  Miles  an  Hour 
That's  the  remarkable  economv  record  madobytheNew 
Stromberp  Carburetor  on  a  1916  Model  D-4.')  Buick  in  a 
test  officially   obsorved   by  a   representative  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  Sept.  16th. 

The  ear.  with  passeneers,  weitrhed  3500  lbs.,  and 
without  touching  the  New  .itromb.rg  Carburetor, 
made  the  amazing  lime  of  2:ns  ^  r,.  On  this  same  lap 
,a  speed  i>t  Gl  miles  an  hour  was  attained. 


28.7  Miles  on  One  Gallon  of  Gasoline 
A  Jeffery  Six  did  it,  equipped  with  the  New  Strombei  g 
r.^nlu'^    ''•  j^*  '^*'''  "''*'  ">"'  passengei  s.  weighed 
i  oo  5*' ■i""''  ''"ade  the  remarkable  economy  record 
or  ^o.7  miles  on  one  gallon  of  ga.qoline. 


The  New  Stromberf   Carljuretor    has  been  making 

aniaz.iiit;  economv  and  other  records  every  day  on  all 

kinds  of  cars.    For  increased  mileage,  speed,  power. 

acceleration  and  reliability  you  cannot  equal  a  Now 

ritromlwrg  Carburetor. 

Send  us  the  name,  model  and  year  of  yonr  car  for 
more  record  makini;  tests  and  proof  that  iiour 
car  needs  a  Now  .StromborK. 

STROMBERa^OTOR 

DEVICES  CO. 

DepL  C. 

64E.2.SihSt.,  aicaso 


A  GOOD  LITTLE  TOWN 

nPEN  years  .ago  Horton,  Kansas,  swore 
■'-  off,  and  since  that  time  it  has  kept  its 
"swear."  Horton  does  not  drink  intoxi- 
cants. This  does  not  mean  "not  pub- 
licly"; it  means  "not  at  all."  The  re- 
markable feature  of  this  abstinence  is  that 
for  twenty  years  preceding  the  taldng  of 
the  pledge,  Horton  was  called  one  of  the 
toughest  little  cities  on  all  the  map  of 
Kansas.  Says  the  Kansas  City  Slav,  in 
which  is  chronicled  the  record  of  its  return 
to  virtue,  "Horton  was  as  bad  as  booze 
could  make  it."  There  were  many  who 
deprecated  conditions  there,  but  none  who 
could  figure  out  the  cause.  "A  large 
laboring  class,"  "the  raw  good-spirits  of 
a  new  town,"  and  other  causes  were 
blamed — aU  rather  vague  and  general  and 
impossible  to  control.  Then  the  railroad 
that  was  mainly  the  reason  for  Horton' s 
existence  took  to  discharging  its  drinking 
employees  and  taking  on  only  sober  men. 
That  was  a  hint  to  the  wise,  and  the  birth 
of  Horton's  reform.  From  this  point  the 
history  of  the  "good  little  town"  proceeds 
as  follows: 

The  saloons  met  the  rising  -tide  by 
making  concessions.  They  closed  their 
front  doors  and  opened  the  back  ones. 
But,  as  it  always  happens,  when  the  saloons 
get  on  the  run  they  always  keep  going. 
The  out-and-out  barrooms  vanished  and 
then  came  the  era  of  the  drug-store  joints. 
They,  too,  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  One 
of  them  biirned  down;  the  proprietor  of 
another  was  sent  to  jail,  and  the  others 
just  naturally  curled  up  and  quit. 

It  required  a  few  years  before  the  town 
realized  many  tangible  benefits  from  pro- 
liibition.  Five  years  ago  the  city  bought 
the  water-  and  light-plant  for  $55,000. 
The  electric  power  is  on  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  now,  whereas  it  used  to  be  shut  off 
at  midnight.  The  rate  is  low  and  it  allows 
enough  profit  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund 
to  pa3'  off  the  bonds.  A  big  reservoir 
built  at  a  cost  of  $38,000  insured  a  water- 
supply  that  is  fit  to  drink. 

Next  came  a  sewage-system  and  a  treat- 
ing-plant  that  cost  $70,000.  In  the  old 
booze  days  Horton  used  to  maintain  a 
pest-house  and  have  smallpox  and  many 
other  diseases.  Pure  water  and  the  sewers 
have  \nrtuaUy  banished  disease. 

Shopmen  who  formerly  invested  their 
money  with  the  joint-keepers  began  buj'^- 
ing  homes  with  their  savings.  Once  they 
became  property-owners  they  became  in- 
terested in  their  city.  The  next  thing 
was  a  new  city  hall,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  There  is  a  public  auditorium, 
where  all  sorts  of  meetings  are  held.  The 
fire  department  has  its  headquarters  in 
the  building.  The  town  band  no  longer 
is  forced  to  practise  outside  the  city  limits, 
for  the  band-boys  have  their  room. 

Seventy  thousand  dollars  went  in  one 
clip  for  something  that  could  not  be 
neglected — a  new  higli  scliool.  Horton 
was  getting  up  out  of  the  gutter  and  it 
was  going  to  have  new  raiment.  Of 
course,  some  spending  was  needed,  but  it 
was  better  to.  spend  money  on  i)ubli('.  im- 
provements than  to  spend  it  in  saloons. 

Until  two  years  ago  there  never  had 
been  a  foot  of  pa\ing  in  Horton.     To-day 


there  are  six  miles  of  asphaltic-eonerete 
streets.  There  is  a  White  Way  that  lights 
up  five  business  blocks.  There  are  street- 
lights on  every  corner  in  town,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  all.  Every  down-town 
alley  is  lighted.     Also  every  alley  is  clean. 

There  is  nothing  dark  or  dank  about 
Horton.  It  is  bright  and  clean  and 
healthy.  The  business  men  are  reaching 
out  for  more  business.  The  worldngmen 
are  enjoying  their  salaries.  A  great  many 
of  them  have  built  their  own  small  homes. 
The  town  has  got  the  booze  out  of  its 
system  and  has  cooled  off.  A  year  ago  com- 
mission-government was  adopted.  There 
was  a  fight  against  it,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  those  who  opposed  the  new 
plan  are  now  its  best  boosters;  just  as 
those  who  used  to  defend  the  saloons  have 
seen  the  light. 

In  the  last  six  months  three  new  ehm-ehes 
have  been  erected.  The  Catholics  put  up 
a  $40,000  church,  the  Methodists  a  $30,000 
one,  and  the  Baptists  a  $20,000  one. 

Other  denominations  plan  new  ones,  too. 
A  Sunday-school  baseball  league  plays 
baseball  evenings,  beginning  at  six  o'clock. 
A  down-town  plot  that  belongs  to  the  city 
is  being  improved  and  will  soon  be  a 
beauty-spot  where  the  band-concerts  are 
held.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  picture 
of  contentment  in  the  little  city  that 
swore  off. 

IN  A  FRENCH  WAR-HOSPITAL 

T3  ELIGIOUS  hostility  ends  at  one 
-^  *-  place,  at  least— by  the  bedside  of  the 
stricken  soldier.  One  rather  striking 
instance  of  such  a  reconciliation  is  chron- 
icled by  a  surgeon  in  a  French  hospital  at 
Bordeaux.  He  describes  the  quiet  scene 
of  the  hospital  ward,  with  its  rows  of  cots 
crowded  with  the  human  wastage  of  the 
war.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  lying  here  are 
mortally  wounded,  and  of  all  nationalities. 
In  one  corner  is  raised  a  feeble  cry  of 
''  Maman!  Mamanf"  and  from  a  neighbor- 
ing cot  comes  an  equally  plaintive  call  for 
"Mutter!  Ach,  Mutter!"  "There  the  dark 
head  of  a  Southerner;  here  the  fair  hair  of 
a  son  of  Pomerania.  Enemies  yesterday, 
these  men  to-day  communicate  in  the  same 
pain."  Here  all  nationalities  and  aU  beliefs 
are  obliterated  in  the  common  suffering. 
As  we  read,  in  part,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

In  a  corner,  well  sheltered,  they  have  put 
the  sickest  of  all.  They  have  drawn  the 
curtain  not  to  depress  the  others. 

It  is  an  "enemy  of  yesterday";  but  has 
hatred  in  France  ever  survived  for  the 
vanquished  who  is  going  to  die?  No,  no. 
The  nurses,  the  doctors  are  around  him 
and  watch  with  sympathy  the  yellow,  thin 
face  across  which  passes  at  times  a  spasm 
of  i)ain. 

He  is  quite  young — hardly  twenty — 
and  his  plaintive  voice  incessantly  calls: 
"Mutter,  Mutter!"  The  nur.se  bonds  over 
him. 

"Will  you  see  the  pastor?"  (They  know 
he  is  a  Protestant.) 

The  wounded  assents.  They  run  to 
fetclv  a  servant  of  God,  who  at  his  hour 
always  comes  to  the  liospital  to  visit  the 
French  soldiers.  He  ccmes.  His  face  is 
grave  and  gentle.  He  bends  over  the 
dying  man,   says  a  few  words;    but    the 
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Cars  Equipped  by  Their  Makers 
with  Wiilard  Batteries 


Abbott-Detroit 

Kissel  Kar 

Alter 

Kline 

American  I^  France 

Knox 

American  Standard 

Ames 

Lexington 

Amplex 

Lippard-Stfwart 
-iberty 

Ang-er 

Apperson 

.ocomobile 

^ozier 

Atterbury 

^uverne 

Auburn 

-•yens  Atlits 

Austin 

McFarlan  Six 

Allen 

McLaughlin 

Maccar 

Bartholomew 

Madison 

Bell 

Marion 

Bessemer 

Marmon 

Blumberg' 

Martin 

Hriacoc 

Mason 

Brockville  Atlas 

Meteor 

Brockwav 

MetE 

Burford 

Mitchell 

Moline  Knight 

Case 

Monarch 

Chalmers 

Monitor  4-30  6-4U 

Chandler 

Monroe 

Chevrolet 

Moon 

Colbv 

National 

National  Motor  Ti 

Commerce 

(Canada) 

Consolidated 

Ogren 

Crow 

Overland 

Cunning^ham 

Owen  Magnetic 

Daniels 

Packard 

)art 

Paige 

)avis 

Patterson 

)enby 

Pathfinder 

3e  Dion  Bouton 

Peerless    . 

Detroiter 

Pensy 

Dile 

Ptlgnm 

Dixie  Flyer 

Pilot 

;>odge  Bros.  Motor  Car 
Dort 

Premier 

Elcar 

Reo 
Republic 

Richmond 

Riddle 

Russell 

Federal 

Fisher 

S.  G.  V. 

Fostoria  Light  Car 

Sandow 

Sayers  Scoville 

Scripps-Booth 
Simplex 

Singer 

Glide 

South  Bend 

Gramm 

Spaulding 

Stafford 

Grant 

Standard 

Great  Western 

Stanley 

Stearns 

Hanger 

Stegeman 

Harwood  Barley 

Stephens 

Haynes 

Sterlmg 

Herff-Brookrt 

Studebaker 

Hollier  •*8" 

Stut/. 

,               Houghton 

Sun 

■             Hupmobilc 

■ 

fhom»s 

■             Imperial 
Indiana 

ITnion 

Internatioiiiil 

Interstate 

Velie 

Jackson 

Westcott 

Joces 

Wichita 

Winton 

Kelly 

Willys  Knight 

Kentucky 

Kins 

Zimmerman 

What  Starts  the  Starter? 

Cut  one  of  the  slender  wires  that  connect  your  start- 
ing motor  with  its  Wiilard  Battery  and  it's  all  up  with 
the  starter. 

The  life  impulse  of  the  whole  system  dwells  in  the 
battery.  The  generator  is  but  a  device  to  store  up  ener- 
gy in  the  battery,  the  starting  motor  but  a  device  to 
apply  that  energy  to  the  fly  wheel  or  engine. 

This  vital  importance  of  the  battery  explains  why  85%  of  all 
makers  of  electrically  equipped  cars  use  many  types  of  generators 
and  starting  motors — yet  agree  on  one  battery — Wiilard. 

These  car  builders  give  you  the  battery  that  has  service  built 
into  every  plate,  jar  and  separator,  the  battery  that  is  backed 
by  over  775  expert  battery  service  stations  where  Wiilard  owners 
can  find  men  who  really  know  their  business  and  have  the  equip- 
ment to  meet  Wiilard  standards.  You  can  trust  the  men  who 
are  responsible  for  the  lighting  and  starting  satisfaction  of  over 
1,000,000  car  owners. 

Write  for  booklets  B-5,  "Your  Storage  Battery,  What  It  Is  and 
How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  It,"  and  B-6,  "Truth  Telling  Tests." 
List  of  Wiilard  Service  Stations  included. 

Wiilard  Storage  Battery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nkw  York:  228-230  W.  s8th  Street  Detroit:  736-40  Woodward  Avenue 

Chicago:  2524-30  So.  Wabash  Avenue  San  Francisco:  1433  Bush  Street 

Atlanta:  8-10  East  Cain  Street  Oakland,  Cal.:  2509  Broadway 

Indianapolis:  316-318  North  Illinois  Street        Minneapolis,  Minn.:  36-38-40  So.  lotli  St. 
I')iRECT  Factory  Representatives  In  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Dallas. 
Kansas  City,  Onialia,  Seattle. 

Service  Slalions  in  all  principal  cilies.    There  are  some  real  opporlunities  open  for  men  who  have  the  expert 
kno7fledge  and  conipleLe  facilities  to  give  the  lii,nd  of  service  demanded  by  Wiilard  standards. 
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Something  ICY"HOT 
For  Everyone  $1 ,25 

See  display,  at  your  deal-  i  ,  ,, 
ers.  for  selection.  Or  send  ^  ""'  ^P 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  The 
jnost  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown. 

ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jars  require 
neither  fire  nor  ice.  The  temperature 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  out- 
side air.  No  chemicals  are  used. 
Just  fill  bottle  and  cork  it. 


liiiHiil 


Keeps  Contents 

Icy-Cold  for  72  Hours 

Steaming-Hot  24  Hours 

There's  an  ICY-HOT  for  every  pur 
pose— Carafes  and   Pitchers   for  the 
table— Bottles  for  the   nursery,   sick- 
room and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY-HOT.  In- 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
proper  temperature  and  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Accept  no  substitute.  Protected  against 
breakage— absolutely  sanitary— can  be  in 
stantly  taken  apart— easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showingjiany 
beautiful  styles  from  $1.25  up. 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 
for  Workers  and  School 
Children.  Made  of  light 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with  leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment holds  bottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold  ^ 
as  desired;  lower  compart^ 
j  mentlkeepslunchjnoist  and  fresh,  fljo 


Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,       Depi.  D,  Cincinnati,  0. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  ouHure  are  truly  esteemed. 


"ALL  my  life  every  magazine 
**  I've  looked  into  has  had  a 
picture  of  a  man's  leg  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  garter  on  it— Boston  I 
So  when  1  go  into  a  store  to 
buy  a  pair  of  garters  I  just  nat- 
urally say_!  Boston.'  So  do  you ! " 

—AMBROSE    PEALC 
'in  the  delightful  play 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

By  Rot  Cooper  Megrue  and  Walter  Hackctt 
now  in  it*  third  aucceMful  year. 

Boston  Garter 


eilK      BOC 

LISLE  aso 
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CEO.FROSTCO. 
MAHIRa.BOITON 


wounded  Germans  near  by  make  a  sign  to 
intimate  he  does  not  understand.  The 
pastor  stands  up  deeply  distrest.  He  does 
not  speak  German  and  tliis  soklier  does 
not  understand  French.  Is  it  possible  that 
for  this  miserable  difference  of  language 
this  man  will  enter  eternity  without  hearing 
the  words  of  life? 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  speaking 
Avith  a  low  voice  to  a  patient,  an  Alsatian 
priest  has  heard  this  short  dialog.  His  is 
a  broad  mind  and  generous  heart.  He 
comes  forward  and  proposes  himself  as 
interpreter. 

Then  they  saw  a  strange  and  beautiful 
scene.  The  Protestant  pastor,  bending  on 
one  side,  pronouncing  the  words  which 
called  to  repentance  and  speaking  after- 
ward of  comfort  and  peace;  on  the  other 
side,  the  priest  translating  them  faithfully 
in  the  dying  man's  ear. 

At  last  the  shriveled  features  relaxed. 
The  pastor  then  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
book  to  the  23d  Psalm:  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd;  I  shall  not  want." 

With  his  high,  rather  singing  voice,  used 
to  litanies,  the  priest  repeats  the  sacred 
words-.  The  German  has  opened  his  eyes 
for  the  last  time.  He  looks  with  a  grateful 
surprize  on  those  two  men  with  such  differ- 
ent ideas  and  attire,  who  nevertheless 
have  joined  together  a  moment  to  help 
him  to  die. 

The  priest  and  the  pastor  have  watched 
the  last  sigh.  When  all  is  finished,  above 
the  little  German  soldier's  bed  they  shake 
hands  without  a  word. 


THE  CANDY-AND-NOTIONS  LADY 

THE  spinster  is  going  in  for  equal 
suffrage  and  free  verse,  and  she  tends 
to  migrate  to  the  metropolis,  so  that  the 
little  country  town  knows  her  no  more 
as  once  it  did.  Contrary  to  the  insinua- 
tions of  certain  lazy-minded  humorists,  the 
country  town  and  not  the  city  suffers  from 
this  state  of  affairs.  A  writer  to  the 
Contributors'  Club  of  The  Allantic  Monthly 
states  this  quite  positively.  Specifically, 
"Autumn  comes  and  school  opens,  and 
yet  no  tops  appear  in  our  town  .  .  . 
there  is  not  a  top  to  be  had.  Neither  are 
there  marbles  in  the  spring,  nor  hoops, 
nor  paper  soldiers,  nor  sling-shot  elastic, 
nor — but  let  us  simply  say  we  have  no 
Emily  Ruggles's."  Grown  folk  may  tell 
the  seasons  by  the  fashion  -  magazine 
illustrations  and  the  seed-catalogs,  but 
youth  has,  or  always  did  have,  for  its 
almanacs  the  show-window  of  the  nearest 
candy-and-notions  store.  This  store  was 
invariably  kept  by  a  lone  lady,  generally 
a  spinster.  Queen  of  these  proprietresses, 
in  the  writer's  estimation,  was  Miss  Emily 
Ruggles,  tall  and  terrifying,  with  a  deep 
bass  voice.  In  the  little  New  England 
town  where  his  memory  still  plays  hooky, 
she  reigned  supreme.     As  we  read: 

When  you  had  pushed  open  the  door 
and  entered  the  somewhat  dim  interior, 
you  looked  toward  the  back  of  the  room 
between  two  parallel  counters,  and  behind 
a  third  counter  which  connected  them  at  the 
rear  you  saw  Miss  Emily  sitting,  swathed 
in  her  week-day  shawl.     She  looked  at  you 


This  lid  calls  halt! 

to  flies,  dogs,  rats,  roaches. 


Look  for 
the  Yellow 
Label! 


Mm 


Siinnuer 
brinsTs 
them  all- 
exposed 
garbage 
and  refuse 
encourage 
thein.  Witt's 
starves 
them  out. 

Tight-fitting  lid  seals  Witt's  like  a  vault 

— living  pests  can't  get  in,  dead  odors 

can't  get  out.     Try  Witt's  this  time. 

Made  of  rust-proof  corrugated  galvanized 

steel.      Witt's  outwears    several   of  the 

ordinary  kind  and  saves  you  money. 

Write  for  booklet  and  name  of 

your    nearest    Witt   dealer. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 
Dept.  D,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Witt's  Can  and  Pail 


SOCIAL   ENVIRONMENT 
AND   MORAL   PROGRESS 

By  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE 

Dr.  Wallace,  the  eminent  scientist,  at  his  nine- 
tieth year,  gives  the  world  his  ripened  meditations 
upon  human  progress,  bothinintellect  and  morals 
He  destroys  much  of  the  common  belief  in  the 
progress  of  the  race,  but,  with  keen  insight,  he  sees 
the  root  causes  of  social  degeneracy,  and,  with  a 
prophet's  fiery  zeal,  he  exposes  and  denounces 
them,  and  then  offers  a  constructive  policy  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  every  progressive 
person. 

i2mo,  cloth.    Net,  $1.25.    Postage,  15  cents. 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V. 


LITTLE  TRAINING  COURSES 

IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study — mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical English. 

Story  Writing  and  Journalism 

A  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  mort  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  now  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

How  and  Vihat  to  Read  -^^'ij.l 

erature— what  constitutes  a  good  Poeni.^  Essay?  Novel? 
Modem  Literature.  How  To  Read  the  Best 
Poetry^How  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic    Novelists,   Scott,  Hugo,  Dumas 
— The   Realistic  No  vel  is ts, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story,   Foe.    Haw- 
thorne, Maupassant.     Classics 
for  young  people,  etc.     Cloth, 
130  paRos.  75  cents  postpaid. 
—  Practi- 
cal and 
intensely    interesting.      He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  book.     Cloth,  127  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

—  The     Study    of  Spelling  — 
Letters  and  Sounds  —  Word- 
Building  Rules  and  .\pplications  — Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.     Cloth,  128  pages,  7sc  postpaid. 

COffipOSf#/On  -h'^nsirr'llSe"^'co'?rTTn 
writing  lakes  up  the  method  of  the  masters — dic- 
tion, rigures  of  speech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Reserve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  description 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  t28  [lages.  75  cents  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Errors  ~^X^fcw' 

enceand  holpin  matters  of  jMinct  nation,  capitalization, 
pronunciation  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  .social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  words,  etc.     Cloth,  i.fti  pages.  750  poslp.iid. 

Funk  &  WainalU  Company.  3S4-60  Foarth  Arc.  New  York 
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ternly,  to  see  if  you  were  going  to  shut 
he  door,  and  shut  it  verj'  quietly,  and 
fter  you  had  done  so,  she  demanded,  in 
ler  deep  bass  voice:  "Which  side,  young 
aanr 

This  question  had  much  point,  for  on 
he  right  side  of  the  store,  both  on  the 
ounter  and  on  the  shelves  behind  it, 
.'ere  the  notions — spools,  needles,  calico, 
arter-elastic,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
our  mother  was  always  wanting;  while 
n  the  left  side  were  kept  marbles,  paper 
oldiers,  lead  soldiers,  sling-shot  elastic, 
ir-guns,  bows  and  arrows,  slates,  whistles, 
L'hool-pencils,  compasses,  paint-boxes,  and 

hundred  other  things  you  were  always 
•anting.  Aliss  Kmilj'  sat  strategically  at 
he  rear  of  the  store,  and  did  not  move 
ill  she  knew  for  certain  what  it  was  you 
•ere  after.  Nowadays  this  would  be  called 
fficiency.  In  those  days  our  parents  called 
J  crankiness. 

When  Miss  Emily  took  j'oiu:  pennies 
)r  an  "aggie"  or  a  "snapper"  or  a  big 
lass  "popper,"  she  did  so  sternly,  and 
lie  always  examined  them  closely  as  if 
he  expected  counterfeits.  She  never 
rniled  sweetly  on  you,  and  called  you 
Sonny"  or  "Little  boy."  She  never 
iniled  at  all.  She  called  you,  invariably. 
Young  man,"  in  her  aggressive  bass. 

She  studied  for  weeks  to  procure  a 
'indow-display  which  would  delight  the 
earts  of  all  the  youngsters,  and  then 
tie  thundered  at  the  first  child  who  en- 
ured: "Shut  the  door,  j'oung  man — and 
on't  slam!" 

She  knew  the  season  for  every  game, 
he  knew  when  marble  -  time  was  due, 
nd  the  appearance  of  glittering  "aggies" 
1  her  window  invariably  preceded  by 
ne  day  the  drying  up  of  the  sidewalk 
long  the  Common.  She  knew  when  top- 
me  had  arrived ;  and  when  the  tops  filled 
er  window,  then  we  laid  aside  our  other 
ports  and  obeyed  the  call.  At  Valentine- 
ime  her  window  was  fuU  of  the  most 
ivishing  confections  of  paper-lace  and 
ink  cupids  and  amorous  poetry — but 
ever  a  "comic."  The  nefarious  trade  in 
comics"  was  carried  on  by  a  druggist 
rho  also  was  suspected  of  selling  some- 
liing  stronger  than  soda.  Miss  Emily 
^ould  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  in- 
luitous  things  as  "comics." 

And  all  the  time  the  left-hand  window 
^as  constantly  changing  its  displaj-,  the 
ight-hand  window  contained  the  same 
ales  of  calico  and  boxes  of  spools,  till 
hey  were  faded  and  dusty  and  fly- 
pecked.  Miss  Emily's  real  interest  was 
1  the  children's  trade.  ' 

Long  ago  Miss  P]  rally  joined  her  fathers. 
ler  store  passed  with  her.  There  is  none 
1  that  town  to  take  its  place,  nor  in  other 
owns,  either.  No  doubt  raost  of  the 
hings  she  sold  (except  that  marvelous 
ling-elastic  of  pure  rubber,  three-quarters 
f  an  inch  wide)  can  still  be  bought,  some 
1  one  store,  some  in  another.  But  they 
an  not  be  bought  from  the  same  counter, 
'hey  are  not  assembled  together  for  the 
ye  of  childhood  to  gloat  over,  not  even  in 
he  occasional  toy-store  of  the  large  cities. 
'ertainly  there  are  no  such  shops  any  more 
1  the  villages  and  smaller  towns,  their 
teps  worn  hollow  by  the  tread  of  little 
set.  Spinsters  we  have  with  us  still, 
nd  children,  too;  but  one  form  of  mutual 
ependence  between  the  two  seems  to  have 
one  forever. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  if  that  is 
he  reason  the  boys  in  the  town  where  1 
ive  now  never  play  marbles,  or  spin  toi)s. 
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Save  Your  Clothes 

If  you  have  any  work  to 

do  on  your  car,  around  the 

house  or  in  the  factory,  and 

Putting  want  something  to  protect 

Suit  on  all  your  clothes,  slip  on  a 

?^?^^ 

[oTORSmr 

It  is  a  one-piece  garment,  made  of 
high-grade  olive  khaki.  On  in  a  minute, 
off  in  a  second.  Roomy,  comfortable, 
durable  and  washable.  A  handy  over- 
varment  for  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
Jj.oo,  giving  chest  measure  and  dealer's 
name.  We  will  send  you  one  direct,  pre- 
l>aid.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  (:<) 

W.  Shanhouie  &  Sons,  DepI  100.  Rockford.  III. 


TENNIS  TIME! 


^r  Get  out  your  racket  and  hunt  up  the  balls.    Drag 
the  net  out  of  the  attic — and  be  sure  to   get  a  cojjy  of 
this  sensational  tennis-lovers'  book. 

Modern  Tennis 

Take  it  along  to  the  court  and  it  will  help  you  start  the 
season  with  improvements  in  your  giime  that  will  amazf! 
you.  n  is  written  by  V.  A.  Vaile,  the  international  tennis 
authority,  to  give  amateur  players  all  the  principles,  the 
application  of  which  has  developed  the  greatest  experts 
in  the  game.  Us  simple,  authoritative  instructions  on 
strokes,  footwork  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  game, 
are  illustrated  by  48  actual  photographs  of  McLough- 
Hn,  Williams,  Brookes,  Wilding,  and  other  inter- 
national players  in  action.  A  book  that  will  delight 
every  sport  enthusiast. 

Cloth,  $2.00 ;  by  mail,  $2.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 
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MID-YEAR   MODEL 

257      CARS      IN      ONE 


!)pl3^0  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

WITH    26   EXTRA    FEATURES 
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Marvels  in  Car  Building 

The  Chief  Things  Accomplished  by  John  W.  Bate 


We  ask  you  to  mark  these  things — 
you  admirers  of  fine  cars. 

Let  us  drop  for  a  moment  all  the 
minor  attractions  —  the  customary 
claims.  Let  us  ask  your  judgment 
on  what  these  things  mean — today, 
tomorrow  and  always. 

The  Solid  Things 

We  staked  the  Mitchell  future, 
when  we  started  car  building,  on  the 
genius  of  John  W.  Bate.  He  had 
done  wonderful  things,  in  lines  allied 
to  this,  as  an  efficiency  engineer. 

He  has  finished  now.  And  we  wish 
to  cite,  for  your  opinion,  the  solid 
results  attained. 

Costs  Reduced  50% 

He  has  reduced  factory  costs,  in  the 
past  six  years,  an  average  of  50  per  cent. 

To  do  this  he  built  a  complete  new 
plant,  designed  for  efficiency.  He  has 
displaced  hundreds  of  machines  with 
new  ones.  He  has  taught  thousands 
of  men  to  save  minutes. 

Now  this  model  plant' — representing 
$5, 000, 000— builds  this  New  Mitchell 
at  a  cost  which  amazes  our  engineers 

700  Improvements 

Under  Mr.  Bate's  direction,  every 
part  of  the  car  has  been  studied.  The 
car  has  been   lightened   some   ,^0   per 


cent,   yet  made   twice  as  strong  as  it 
once  was. 

Castings  have  been  almost  elimi- 
nated. Now  440  parts  are  either  drop- 
forged  or  stamped  from  toughened  steel. 

Over  700  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Mitchell  to  meet  his  ideas 
of  efficiency. 

30 -Year  Service 

We  have  records  on  one  Mitchell — 
built  by  Mr.  Bate — which  has  run 
218,734  miles.  We  have  records  on 
six  Mitchells  which  have  averaged 
164,372  miles  each — over  30  years  of 
ordinary  service. 

Mr.    Bate   has  always   stood   for  a 
lifetime  car,"  and  those  records  in- 
dicate its  attainment. 


You  haven't  known  of  these  facts 
because  we  have  waited  until  Mr. 
Bate's  work  was  completed.  But 
engineers    knew    them.      Mr.     Bate's 


JjJ)  1*525    Raci 
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For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed,  economical  Six;  48  horse- 
po^ve^;  127-inch  wheelbase;  complete 
equipment,  including  26  extra  features. 


efforts  have  long  been  discussed  among 
experts. 

Every  Mitchell  dealer  has  a  long  list 
of  engineers — men  famous  the  country 
over — who  have  bought  the  Mitchell 
for  themselves  because  of  Mr.  Bate' s 
perfection. 

73  New  Attractions 

Now  comes  a  Mid-Year  model  with 
73  new  attractions.  We  held  its  com- 
pletion until  other  new  models  were 
out. 

This  one  car  embodies  all  the  best 
new  features  found  in  25  7  Show  models. 

And  it  has  26  extras.  That  is,  luxu- 
ries and  conveniences  which  cars  rarely 
include.  No  car  in  our  class,  we  be- 
lieve, has  more  than  two  of  them. 

It  has'Bate  cantilever  springs  to  make 
it  the  easiest-riding  car  built.  Not  one 
of  these  springs  has  ever  yet  been 
broken  or  repaired. 

In  these  things — and  our  price — you 
will  find  our  factory  savings.  You  will 
find  in  this  Mitchell  a  wonderful  value. 

The  demand  for  the  Mitchell  has 
trebled  of  late.  But  we  expected  that 
and  got  ready.  We  are  showing  this 
spring  another  side  to  efficiency  by  not 
keeping  customers  waiting. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS  MOTOR  CO. 
Racine,  .Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Its    Use. — "  The    alligator 
months  without  eating." 

"  Just  the  pet  for  a  poet.' 
Con  rier-Jo  urrtal. 
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The  Only  Law. — "  Professor,  I  want  to 
take  up  international  law.  What  course 
of  study  would  j'ou  recommend?  " 

'■  ("'onstant    target-practise." — Louisrille 

Courier-.]  ournnl. 
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Accurately  Put. — "  Why  did  Reverend 
Hinks  leave  his  charge?  " 

"  He  said  his  parishioners  were  guilty 
of  contributory  negligen(!e." — J iitlgr. 


Verb.  Sap. — "  What  a  beautiful  dog, 
Miss  Ethel  !  "  exclaimed  lier  bashful 
admirer.     "  Is  he  affectionate?  " 

■■  Is  he  affectionate?  "  she  asked,  archly. 
"  Indeed  he  is.  Here,  Bruno !  Come, 
gotxl  doggie,  and  show  (^liarlie  Smith  how 
to  kiss  me." — Atisircrs. 


A  Tie. — A  woman  who  had  some 
Ivuowledge  of  baseball  took  a  friend  to  a 
championship  contest. 

••  Isn't  that  fine?  "  said  the  first.  "  We 
liave  a  man  on  every  base." 

"  Why,  that's  nothing,"  said  the  friend; 
"  so  have  they." — Everijhodi/a. 


THE  AUTOMATIC 


Keeping  It  Dark. — "  We  have  been  told 
that  a  certain  man  took  offense  last  week 
at  an  item  in  this  (editorial)  column, 
defflaring  that  we  meant  him.  If  it  is  any 
satisfaction  to  him  to  krow  that  his  siu-- 
mise  is  right  we  will  say  that  he  is  the  man 
we  meant." — From  the  Stromsburg  (Neb.) 
Neius. 


Wor^e  Yet. — A  German  spy  caught  red- 
handed  was  on  his  waj'  to  be  shot. 

"  1  think  you  English  are  brutes,"  ho 
gi'owled,  "  to  march  me  through  this  raiu 
and  slush." 

"  Well,"  said  the  "  Tommy  "  who  was 
escorting  him,  "  wliat  about  me?  I  have 
to  go  back  in  it." — Til-BiU. 


Efficiency. — "Charley,  dear,"  said  young 
Mrs.  Torkins,  "  I'm  going  to  read  poetry 
after  this." 

"  What  for?  " 

"  It  saves  so  much  time.  There  are  so 
many  open  spaces  in  poetry  that  the  time 
required  to  read  a  page  is  materially 
shortened." — Washington  (S7«/-. 


Cause  for  Wrath. — .Joxes  (to  his  grocer) 
— "  You  seem  angry,  Mr.  Brown." 

Brown — •"  I  am.  The  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  has  just  been  in." 

Jones — "  Ha,  ha!  He  caught  you  giving 
fifteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  did  he?" 

Brown — "  Worse  than  that.  He  said 
I'd  been  giving  seventeen." — Tit-Bits. 


Diplomat. — "  Sir,"  said  the  angry  woman, 
"  I  understand  you  said  1  had  a  face  that 
would  stop  a  street-car  in  the  middle  of 
the  block." 

"  Yes,  that's  what .  I  said,"  calmly 
answered  the  mere  man.  "It  takes  an 
unusually  handsome  face  to  induce  a 
motor-man  to  make  a  stop  like  that." — 
Topeka  Journal. 


The  Bluflf  That  Failed.— Visitor  (at 
private  hospital) — "  Can  I  see  Lieutenant 
Barker,  please?  " 

Matron — "  We  do  not  allow  ordinary 
visiting.      May  I  ask  if  you're  a  relative?  " 

Visitor  (boldly) — "  Oh,  yes  !  I'm  his 
sister." 

Matron — "  Dear  me  !  I'm  very  glad 
to  meet  you.     I'm  his  mother." — Funch. 


The  Ideal  Sort. — "  Jones  is  the  finest 
after-dinner  speaker  I  have  ever  heard." 

••  So?  " 

■'  Yes,  he  always  says,  '  W^aiter,  give 
that  check  to  me.  '  " — Panther. 


Enemy  Absolved. — .\tkins  No.  1 — "  Hi 
say,  w'en  did  'Arold  get  the  lower  'arf  of 
'is  face  shot  hoff?  " 

Atkins  No.  2—"  Hit  ain't  shot  hoff. 
'E's  a-vawnin'." — Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Who  Cashed  It? — "  I  sent, a  check  to 
that  fund,  but  I  don't  believe  in  parading 
mv  charity." 

"  Well?  " 

"  So  1  si'^ned  a  fictitious  name  to  it." — 
Louisville  Courier-J ourtial. 


Impatient. — Lawyer — "  You  say  you 
want  this  damage  suit  pushed  through 
with  the  utmost  speed?  " 

Client — "  Exactly.  I  have  a  child  six 
weeks  old,  and  I  want  the  money  to  pay 
Ills  college  expenses." — Gargoyle. 


Strategy. — Mrs.  Exe — "  You  always 
ha\'e  such  wonderful  success  in  getting 
])eople  to  come  to  your  parties." 

Mrs.  Wye — "  Oh,  I  always  tell  the  men 
that  it's  not  to  be  a  dress-up  affair,  and  the 
women  that  it  is." — Boston  Transcript. 


Friendly  Interest. — Grad — "  This  Uni- 
versity certainly  takes  an  interest  in  a 
fellow,  doesn't  it?  " 

Tad—"  How's  that?  " 

fjRAD— "  Well,  I  read  that  '  They  would 
he  very -glad  to  hear  of  the  death  of  any  of 
their  alumni.'  " — Siren. 


The  Man  Higher  Up.—"  The  old- 
fashioned  boy  used  to  respect  every  word 
his  father  said." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  rather  cynical  youth; 
"  but  you  must  remember  that  the  old- 
fashioned  boy  had  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
fathers." — Washington  Star. 


Human  Nature. — ■"  But  you  will  at  least 
admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and — " 

"  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  inter- 
rupted J.  Fuller  Gloom.  "  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  there  is  only  one  side  and  a  lot 
of  confounded  foolishness." — Judge. 


Remember  This. — "  Will  you  have  me 
for  your  wife?  "  said  the  leap-year  maiden, 
sweetly. 

"  Since  you  have  suggested  it,  I  will,"  he 
rei)lied.  "But  just  remember,  Maine,  if  I 
don't  turn  out  to  be  all  you  expect  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame." — New  York  Globe. 


Kindness  of  Heart. — His  face  was 
pin(!h(>(l  and  drawn.  With  faltering  foot- 
steps ho  wended  his  way  among  the 
bustling  crowd. 

"  Kind  sir,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  will  you  not  give  me  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
my  wife  and  little  ones?  " 

The  stranger  regarded  him  not  unkindly. 
"  F''ar  b(^  it  from  me,"  he  rejoined,  "  to  take 
advantage  of  your  destitution.  Keep  your 
wife  and  little  ones;  I  do  not  want  them." 
—Tit-Bit.^. 


Runs  your  car  on  lean  gasoline" 

Cut  one  third 

from  your 
gasoline  bills! 

(jct  more  speed,  more 

power,    quicker    pick-up 

a  virtual  elimination   of 

deposits  —  b\-     simply 

screwing   the    tried- and -proxen 

AUTOMATIC     GASSAVE 

to  \'()ur  manifold. 


.\bsoluteIy     automatic,     no    adjust- 
ments, no  levers  to  operate.   Assures 
proper  mixture  of  gasoline  for  per- 
fect  combustion   at  every   speed — 
by  unique  combination  of  manifold 
suction  and  air  valve  control  regu- 
lated to  the  speed  of  the  car  and 
theamount  of  gas  being  fed.     Scien- 
titically    correct,     proved     practi- 
cable by  more  than  a  year's  daily 
use.      One   user,    L.    L.   Chevally, 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  writes: — 

"I  havea  Reo  truck,  a  G.M.C. 
truck  and  a  Reo  6-cylinder. 
They  formerly  cost  me  $loO. 00 
a  month  to  run.  With  the 
Automatic  Gassave  they  cost 
me  only  $100.00  a  month, 
under  the  same  loads  and 
weather  conditions." 

All  Cars.  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid — 
complete,  ready  to  attach.  State 
make  and  model  of  car  when  ordering. 

The  AUTOMATIC  GASSAVE  must  prove  every 
claim,  on  your  own  car,  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion.    Sold  on  30  days'  trial. 

money  refund  guaranteed 
by  1st  National  Bank 

OF  HOWARD,  PA. 

without  question  or  quibble,  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  AUTOMATIC  GASSAVE  saves 
its  cost  eight  or  ten  times  a  year.  Write  for  our  de- 
scriptive leaflet  which  explains  the  evidence  and  the 
guarantee,  which  tells  how  we  furnish  FREE  a  plug 
to  seal  the  manifold  opening  in  all  such  cases. 

LEATHERS    BROTHERS    CO. 

Box  17,  Howard,  Pa. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

Live  representatives — either  dealers  or  car  owners 
— can  earn  exclusive  territory  by  sales.  Liberal 
contract — we  sell  no  territory. 
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Jfrom  ^tone  to  ^ijeepsffein — 
from  Pompeii  to  $f)ilatrelp})ia 


The  Art  of  Advertising  is  as  old  as  the 
world.  Evidence  of  this  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  relics  of  long-vanished  civil- 
izations. We  know  how  advertising  was 
demonstrated  in  the  days  of  Pompeii. 

Those  copymen  of  2000  years  ago  were 
masters  in  their  way,  but  great  as  was 
their  skill,  advertising  was  denied  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Sheepskin.  This  symbol  of 
academic  appreciation  was  never  con- 
ferred^pon  the  craft 

Today,  however,  Advertising  has  come 
into  its  own.  It  is  recognized  as  some- 
thing greater  than  any  Art  or  Science 
cause  it  colors  the  whole  fabric  of  life 
more  intimately. 
It  is  a  world-wide 
power  for  good  in 
spreading  the  gifts 
and  benefits  of  civ- 
ilization among  all 
the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Its  battles  are  le- 
gion. Its  successes 
colossal.  Advertis- 
ing creates;  civil- 
ization clarifies, 
estimates,  *  applies. 
Advertising  is  the 
friend  of  every 
man,  rich  or  poor; 
maker  of  things, 
or  user  of  what 
others  have  made. 


One  of  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
vihere  the  1916  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  ■will  be 
held.  Write  the  "Poor  Richard  Club".  Philadelphia,  for 
particulars. 


Advertising  has  won  its  place  because  of 
its  enormous  potency  as  a  factor  in  the 
business  life  of  the  world.  It  dissemi- 
nates knowledge;  binds  far  countries 
together.  It  is  a  force  for  raising  the 
standard  of  living,  and  making  what  were 
once  only  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  the 
necessities  of  the  poor. 

And  now  the  great  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— a  famous  seat  of  learning — has 
conferred  the  Sheepskin  on  Advertising. 
When  next  June  arrives  the  advertising 
fraternity  of  the  world  will  gather  within 
its  doors  at  Philadelphia.  They  will 
number  10,000  and  more  students  of  life 
—  life  that  em- 
braces all  the  sci- 
ence, economics, 
culture  and  art  of 
the  ages— 10,000 
wide-awake,  vigor- 
ous, hustling,  prac- 
tical men  of_busi- 
ness. ' 


The  course  will  be 
short,  but  its  bene- 
fits of  inestimable 
value.  Sparks  will 
be  struck  from  the 
contact  of  keen 
minds  that  will 
kindle  new  fires  of 
optimism,  of  cour- 
age, of  understand- 
ing amongst  men. 
Come  to  Philadel- 
phia, June  25th-  to 
30th. 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

IS  the  puiposeof  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing:  Editor  of  the  "Standaud  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  lonsr 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Clotli,7Sc  postpaid  from 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  splendid  little  book 
of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece. 75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


OF  ELOCUTION 


!»5,000  A  YEAR 

Writing  Sliortliand 


This  is  Mr.  J,  M.  Carney,  Official  Reporter  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  and  one  of  the  leading  experts  in 
this  country.  He  says  that  "whatever  I  have  accomplished  has 
been  due  to  the  instruction  of  Robert  F.  Rose  and  the  inspiring 
advice  given  me." 

"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Shorthand- FREE 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Whether  you  know  nothing  of  shorthand  or  are  now 
a  stenographer,  you  should  investigate  the  Robert 
F.  Rose  Mail  Course  in  EXPERT  SHORTHAND 
which  you  can  acquire  in  spare  time.  Thi«  System 
is  the  simplest  to  learn>  the  easiest  to  pay  for,  and 
fits  you  for  the  highest  paid  positions  in  the  short- 
hand world  — Private  Secretary,  Court  Reporter,  etc. 
Superior  to  resident  or  other  school  instruction— for 


you  are  in  a  class  by  yourself,  choose  your  own  time 
to  study  and  practise,  and  are  under  the  direct  guid- 
ance of  a  master  teacher.  We  cooperate  with  grad- 
uates in  securing  positions,  and  absolutely  guarantee 
the  instruction  or  return  tuition  fee.  Send  for  the 
valuable  Booklet  "  How  to  Become  a  Master  of 
Shorthand  "  which  fully  describes  the  Course.  If 
you  are  a  stenographer,  state  system  and  experience. 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishars,  Dept.  664       354-360  Fourth  Av«.,  NEW  YORK 
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EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE    WESTEKN    FRONT 

May  24.— Britisli  dispatches  report  a 
number  of  small  gains  in  the  Loos 
salient. 

Bert  Hall,  an  American  aviator  in  the 
service  of  the  Allies,  brings  down  a 
German  aero  on  the  Western  front 
after  a  brisk  duel  13,000  feet  in  air. 

May  2.5. — Fort  Douaumont  is  retaken  by 
the  Germans,  through  the  aid  of 
Bavarian  divisions  recently  brought  to 
the  front.  Germans  also  take  tlie 
village  of  (^umieres,  and  win  groimd 
on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse. 

May  26. — Two  Ameritsan  aviators  engage 
in  a  sharp  aerial  battle  with  German 
fliers  north  of  Vaux,  and  bring  down  a 
Fokker  and  two  other  aeros. 

The  Germans  again  attack  French 
trenches  south  of  Fort  Douaumont,  but 
are  repulsed.  Small  gains  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Meuse  are  reported  by 
Berlin,  with  the  capture  of  600  prisoners. 

May  27. — The  French  win  back  part  of 
Cumieres,  and  repulse  a  German  attack 
near  Douaumont.  British  reports  state 
that  many  German  attacks  in  the  Cham- 
pagne district  have  been  repulsed,  and 
that  the  Teuton  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition and  men  has  been  lavish. 

INIay  28. — German  bombardment  of  Ver- 
dun continues,  without  result.  The 
total  German  losses  before  Verdun 
are  reckoned  by  the  French  at  300,000 
men  and  officers. 

May  29. — Paris  announces  that  two  heavy 
attacks  have  been  made  by  the  Germans 
on  the  French  front  from  Hill  304  to 
Cumieres,  and  that  the  enemy,  de- 
bouching from  the  Bois  de  Corbeaux, 
occupied  French  trenches  on  a  front  of 
328  yards,  west  of  the  Meuse. 

May  30. — Allied  soiu-ces  state  that  the 
German  command  is  rushing  a  huge 
Austrian  army  to  the  Verdun  line, 
besides  bringing  troops  from  Russia 
for  a  colossal  attack.  Reenforcements 
amount  to  upward  of  120,000  men. 
Berlin  claims  gains  all  along  the  front 
from  Le  Mort  Homme  to  Cumieres. 

May  31. — German  troops  succeed  in  prac- 
tically surrounding  Le  Mort  Homme, 
and  its  fall  is  momentarily  expected. 
To  the  southward  ^the  Teutons  pene- 
trate nearly  to  Chattancourt. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

May  24. — Italian  forces  retreat  in  the 
Sugana  Valley  before  fierce  Austrian 
attacks. 
The  Austrian  advance  into  Italy  con- 
tinues Avith  the  occupation  of  the 
Salubo  ridge  and  the  approach  by  one 
column  into  the  Posina  Valley.  Official 
Austrian  statements  give  the  total  of 
Italian  ])risoners  taken  so  far  in  the 
war  as  24,400,  with  101  machine  guns. 

May  25. — Italian  forces  continue  to  retreat 
in  the  Trentino.  Rome  admits  tho 
orderly  o\acuation  of  the  Astico  and 
Sugana  valleys.  The  Italian  liin^s  are 
now  being  held  in  the  Lagariiui  Valley. 
immediat(>ly  south  of  Roveivto.  Aus- 
trians  are  n>i>ortt^d  massing  about 
liak(>  Gtirda,  and  a  gentTal  drive  into 
the  north  of  Italy  is  daily  expi>cted 
by  Ronu\ 

May  26.  Hot  lighting  ragt^s  nrounil  the 
Astico,  with  the  Italians  taking  n  deter- 
iiiintMl  stand  and  holding  the  invaders 
back  by  luvn  y-artillt>r\-  bombardment 
and  infantry  attacks.  Tln>  result  of 
tho  tlay's  fighting  is  inconclusive.     Tho 
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Austrian  losses  from    mass-attack  are 
reported  enormous. 

Eighteen  civilians  killed  and  twenty 
wounded  is  tlie  toll  of  the  latest  air- 
raid in  Italy,  where  Austrian  aeroplanes 
attacked  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  dropt  thirty  bombs. 

Ma.v  27. — Austrian  attacks  batter  down 
the  defenses  at  Arsiero,  and  the  in- 
vaders capture  armored  works  fruard- 
ing  Vicenza,  their  objective.  Vi(>nna 
expresses  confidence  that  the  center  of 
the  Austrian  Army,  sweeping  down  into 
northern  Italy,  will  crush  all  Italian 
participation  in  the  war. 

May  28.— The  Austrian  War  Office  an- 
nounces further  gains  in  the  Tyrolean 
campaign  against  Arsiero  and  Asiago. 
Outlying  fortifications  and  barricades 
have  been  taken.  An  attack  against 
the  line  of  the  Rio  Cameras  fails.  Home 
reports  success  in  holding  back  th.o 
invaders,  and  claims  to  have  inflicted 
severe  losses. 

May  30. — Austrian  invaders  press  on 
across  the  Posina  tonvnt,  capturing 
Punta  Garda  defenses,  and  occupying 
the  heights  to  the  southward.  In  the 
Sugana  Valley  the  Teutons  begin  the 
bombardment  of  Ospedaletto. 

May  31. — Further  Austrian  conquests  are 
reported  from  the  Asiago  and  Arsiero 
regions,  including  the  capture  of  three 
peaks — Monte  Baldo,  Monte  Fiara,  and 
Monte  Priafora.  Italy  admits  that 
she  has  been  driven  from  Gallio  and 
forced  back  to  positions  slightly  to  the 
northward. 

THE  BALKAN  THEATER 

May  26. — The  excessive  activity  in  the 
Allies'  quarters  in  the  Saloniki  district 
leads  Greece  to  believe  that  the  Allies 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  greater  Balkan 
offensive  than  ever  attempted  hitherto. 

May  27. — Bulgarian  troops  cross  the  Greek 
frontier  and  oc^cupy  three  Greek  forts 
— Fort  Roupel,  on  the  Struma,  Fort 
Kanivo,  and  Fort  Dragotin,  the  last 
two  of  which  were  built  by  Greek 
forces  at  the  close  of  the  last  Balkan 
war. 

Mav  28. — The  remnants  of  the  Servian 
Army,  between  80,000  and  100,000  men, 
after  recuperating  at  Corfu,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  field  at  Saloniki. 

Greece  consents  to  permit  the  Bulgars 
to  occupy  Demir  Hissar  and  threes 
near-by  forts,  since  she  had  made 
similar  concessions  to  the  Allies  in  the 
past.  This  permission  was  forthcoming 
in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  popu- 
lace in  general.  About  25,000  troops, 
led  by  Germans,  cross  the  frontier. 

May  30. — Russia  plans  an  offensive  on  the 
Bessarabian  front  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops  as  re- 
enforcements  in  the  Italian  campaign. 

THE    TURKISH    CAMPAIGNS 

May  24. — British  advices  report  that  the 
Turks  have  withdrawn  slightly  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

May  25.y-A  British  air-raid  is  mad(i  on  tlie 
Turkish  camps  in  the  Sinai  desert, 
doing  (considerable  damage,  including 
the  destruction  of  the  water-tanks  at 
Rodh  Salem. 

May  26.— The  London  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  the  British  have  routed 
the  army  gathered  by  Ali  Dinar,  the 
Sultan  of  Darfar,  in  the  western  pail 
of  the  Sudan,  on  th(^  frontier  of  Kordo- 
fan.  A  British  column  occupied  Kl- 
Fasher,  the  Sultan's  capital,  and  the 
ruler  fled  with  his  immediate  followers. 
The  Russian  Army  advances  into  Meso- 


SHERVVIN  CODY 


You  Can  Do  Big  Things ! 

It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out.        j 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How  to  ' 

BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS! 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His  years  of  practical '  \ 
experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and   formulating  methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  "  How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business." 

12mo.     Cloth.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net ;    by  mail  $2.12 


The   Personal   Element 

By  employing:  just  the  rislit  personal  note  that  estal)- 
lislies  corfiial  relations  between  man  and  man,  lie 
shows  you  how  to  boost  sales,  to  colleot  tliflioult  ac- 
counts, to  create  cntluisiasm  in  your  employees,  to 
obtain  credit  when  you  need  it.  and  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  your  business  in  all  its  branches. 

How  to   Cut   Out  Waste   Effort 

He  teaches  you  how  to  be  practical,  how  to  avoid 
dissipatinu:  your  energies,  how  to  make  people  do 
things  without  question,  how  to  systematize  your 
orders  and  shipments,  your  correspondence,  and 
your  collections,  and  how  to  make  every  dollar 
and  every  minute  count  for  success.  His  book  is 
packed  with  plan.s  that  save  and  hints  that  help. 


Persuasion  That   Pulls 

He  makes  <-lear  the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  and  shows  you  how  to  put  the 
punch  into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  let- 
ters. He  analyzes  the  art  of  advertising  and  tells 
you  how  in  each  case  to  present  the  appeal  that 
will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 

How  to    Produce  Sure   Results 

He  tells  you  how  to  handle  yourself,  jour  force, 
and  your  customers,  so  as  to  produce  big  results, 
gives  yo\i  the  basic  principles  that  command  suc- 
cess, and  shows  you  how  these  may  be  applied, 
step  by  slep.  to  your  individual  needs.  He  has 
put  the  whole  science  of  modern  business  into  this 
one  book,  which  is  a  complete  course  in  itself. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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All  the  $/\00 


LAW 


aMonth) 

'P'VERY    important    lepal    question 

^-^.  answered  for  you  in  this,  complete  author- 
itative law  library — now  sent  on  a  very  special  offer 
—only  $9.00  and  on  time.    Send  coupon  today— at  once. 

Learn  All  About 

Wills  Partnerships      Automobile         PromisBory 

Mortffasea  Stuclchuldera         Laws  Notea 

Deeds  Dividends  Patents  Checks 

*  arm  Laws         Marriage  Contracts  Bills  of  Er- 

Landlordand     Assault  Fraud  change 

Tenant  Defamation        Damages  Bonds 

Leases  Libel  Negotiabto         Agents 

t-opvrlKhta         CriticiBTn  Paper  Bankruptcy 

Trade  Marks     Self  Defense     Indorsem'nts     B»ak,  Etc. 
Also  has  complete  series  of  Legal  Forms  of  all  kinds. 

Six  volumes,  5K  x  7^  inches.    Over  1,300  pages. 

Shipped  Free 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books. 

No  obligation.  We  even  pay  express  charges. 
R?ad  the  booUs  for  seven  days.  Then,  if  you  keep 
them,  send  $1.00  down  and  $1.00  a  month  ontil  $9.00 
is  paid.    Otherwise  return  at  our  expense. 

Send  the  Coupon  ^^I'^'ouVlti'^y^Zl 

good.  Yours  for  only  $1.C0  a  moi-.th.  Send  for  it  on 
free  examination  offer.    Mail  the  coupon  today 

Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

l""    Dept.A237         Garden  City,  N.  Y.    " 

I  Send  me  the  6  volume  Law  Library,  express  prepaid, 
for  seven  days'  free  examination.    If  I  keep  the  books 
I  will  send  $1  down,  then  $1  a  month  until  $9  is  paid. 
I  Otherwise  I'll  return  them  at  your  expense. 
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Thoughts  on  Moderation" 


« 


Temperance  Talk  by  Axel  Gustaf«on,  anchor  of  "The 
Foundation  of  Death,"  Enlarged  from  a  paper  read  at 
Reeve  Mission,  London.    Cloth  binding,  price,  40  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


TVT  H  E  N  all  but  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  dangers  of  infection,  small 
injuries  grew  into  big  ones,  little  hurts 
became  serious  and  blood  poison  was  a 
common  occurrance. 

Today  every  house- 
hold can  be  immune 
from  these  dangers. 

Dioxp^en 


prevents  infections. 

It  keeps  little  or  big 
hurts  from  becoming 
dangerous. 

Use  it  for  cuts, 
scratches,  burns  or 
any  injury  big  or  lit- 
tle where  the   skin   is 

broken. 


AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
lo  Astor  Place      -      New  York 


Dioxo^en 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co 


potamia  to  Sulienianic,  140  miles  east 
of  Mosul. 

May  31 — A  Turkish  offensive  is  reported 
from  Petrograd.  Moslem  troops  occu- 
pied Geniert,  in  the  Diabelcr  region, 
until  the  Russians  assumed  the  offensive 
and  ejected  them. 

GENERAL 

INIay  24. — Russia  reports  that  another  and 
more  formidable  German  attack  has 
been  repulsed  on  the  Eastern  front, 
to  the  southwest  of  Dahlen  Island. 

May  26. — Further  progress  of  the  British 
Army  advancing  south  from  Kilman- 
jaro,  in  Rast  Africa,  is  reported  from 
London.  Three  more  towns  in  German 
East  Africa  have  been  captured  with- 
out opposition,  and  the  news  is  also 
given  out  that  the  German  forces  in 
Ruanda,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  German  colony,  are  retreating  be- 
fore two  converging  Belgian  columns, 
which  already  hold  Kigali  Nyanza. 

May  28, — Russia  reports  repeated  German 
attacks  along  the  south  of  Lake  Dris- 
viaty,  which  were  repulsed.  A  Russian 
submarine  sinks  another  Turkish  vessel 
in  the  Black  Sea,  while  in  the  Caucasus 
a  considerable  Turkish  force  is  repulsed. 

M.  Sazonoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  announces  faith  in  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Anglo-Russian  alliance, 
and  states  that  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
other  neighbors  of  Russia  need  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Slav  aggression. 

May  29, — Adolph  von  Bat«cki,  the  new 
German  food-dictator,  details  to  the 
Reichstag  his  plan  of  feeding  the  popu- 
lace from  central  kitchens. 

May  30. — Premier  Briand  personally  un- 
dertakes a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
French  censorship. 

MEXICAN-BORDER  WARFARE 

May  25. — Candelario  Cervantes,  second 
in  command  to  Villa  among  the  Mexi- 
can bandits,  is  shot  and  killed  with 
another  ViUista  chief  in  a  skirmish  near 
Las  Cruces.  Casualties  among  the 
American  troops  were  slight. 

May  27. — General  Funston  advises  the 
War  Department  that  he  approves  the 
suggestion  of  General  Pershing,  regard- 
ing a  conference  '\Adth  the  Mexican 
commandant  of  the  Carranzistas,  Gen- 
eral Gaxdra,  on  the  subject  of  clearing 
the  bandits  from  the  border.  Advices 
to  the  army  base  at  Columbus  state 
that  the  American  forces  are  preparing 
to  retire  leism'ely  to  Colonia  Dublan. 

May  28. — Carranza  troops  in  great  num- 
bers are  concentrated  south  and  west 
of  Juarez.  This  is  explained  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  be  iO,000 
Carranzistas  removed  into  Chihuahua 
to  replace  the  withdrawing  troops  of 
General  Pershing.  General  Pershing 
shows  no  haste  in  returning  to  the 
border,  due  to  the  rumored  news  that 
Carranza  is  spreading  the  impression 
in  Mexico  that  he  is  driving  the  Amer- 
icans back  into  their  own  country. 

May  30,— A  force  of  3,000  Mexican  soldiers 
leave  Villa  Ahumada  for  El  Valle,  the 
first  move  in  response  to  the  call  of 
General  Obregon  to  all  Mexicans, 
regardless  of  faction,  to  take  arms  for 
Carranza,  Troops  and  artillery  are 
reported  very  active,  and  cause  alarm 
in  American  quarters. 

May  31. — The  Carranza  note  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government  is  delivered,  and 
calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Mexico  under  threat  of 
armed  resistance.  It  questions  (he 
good  faith  of  tlie  Administration,  and 
states  the  belief  of  the  dr-facto  Gov»M-n- 
ment  that  aggression  is  planned.     The 


Use  your  porch  24  hours  a  day 

Enclose  your  porch    , 
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uudor 

ReenForc  ed 

Porch  Shades 

Live  on  it  when  the 
sun  is  hot;  sleep  there 
at  night. 

Vudor  Shades  keep  out 
the  sun's  rays,  but  per- 
rnit  free  circulation  of 
air.  Not  expensive, 
yet  they  are  the  kind 
that  are  bought  by 
people  who  want  the 
best. 

Except  in  a  few  cities,  we  sell  only 
one  single  store.  Write  us  for  book- 
let and  name  of  that  store,  and  get 
genuine,  "last  for  years"  Vudor 
Porch  Shade. 

Tills  name  plals  on  every  gsnnlna 
Vudor  ^ihsds 

•  0         PORCH  SHADES     .„o> 

,HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION, 

9.iG      MILL  •THEKT.  JANCIVILLK.  Wl>.' 


IDEAL  TOURIST 


SHOVEL 


Automobile- 
owners, — 
anyone  who 
tours    or 
camps  needs 
this  all  steel 
shovel. 
The  IDEAL  telescopes 
from  long-handled  shovel 
to  compact  size  that  fits 
tool-kit  or  pocket  of  your 
car.    Of  high-carbon  steel 
n  .      (n  nn  — strong  and   durable  — 
Price  $2.00  nickel-plated  finish. 

Ask  your  denier  or  itTtte  lis. 

Dealers  supplied  by  jobbing  trade. 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Co.,  North  Kansas  Cty.  Mo. 


10  Minutes  a  Da^r 

devoted  to  the  practical  instructions  and  dia- 
grams in  Prof.  Dalton's  new  book, "Swimming 
Scientifically   Taught,"   and   you   can   easily 


LEARN  HOW  TO  SWIM 


Prof.  Dalton's  book  is  written  for  the 
expert  as  well  as  the  novice.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions    in    the    tund.i- 
nientals  of  swinnning.  he  analyzes,  wjth  text 
and  pictures,  the  various  strokes  used  by  protes- 
sionals,  and  carefully  considers  the  value  of  each 
as  to  speed,  endurance,  etc. 

I  12mo,  cloth-bound,   illastrated.      Price  $1.28  net ;  by 
mall  $1.36.     All  Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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eiitire  note  is  exceptionally  bitter  and 
sharp  in  tone. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

May  24. — It  is  rumored  that  Prinee 
feernhard  ^■on  Biilow,  the  former 
Imperial  German  Chancellor,  is  about 
to  be  elevated  to  the  post  of  German 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

May  26. — David  Lloyd-George  is  selected 
to   arrange  a   settlement   of   the   Irish 
question. 
King  George  signs  the  Army  Compulsion 
Bill,  which  becomes  active  June  15. 

May  27. — General  Gallieni,  who  checked 
the  advance  of  General  von  Kluck  on 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
dies  in  Paris. 

The  Greek  cabinet  resigns  on  account  of 
growing  political  unrest  in  Greece  and 
clash  of  opinion  regarding  national 
sympathies  in  the  war. 

June  1. — Lieut.  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
appears  safe  in  Port  Stanley,  Falkland 
Islands,  after  losing  his  ship  in  the 
progress  of  antarctic  exploration  begun 
in  August,  1914. 

DOMESTIC 

May  24. — The  delegates  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  open  their 
session  in  New  York,  vnth  13,000  club- 
women and  visitors  present. 

May  29. — J.  J.  Hill,  railroad-builder  and 
financier,  famous  as  the  man  who 
opened  the  great  Northwest,  dies  in 
St.  Paul. 

WASHINGTON 

May  24. — The  American  reply  to  the  last 
joint  note  from  the  British  and  French 
Governments  concerning  the  mail-seiz- 
ures is  sent  to  the  two  foreign  Powers. 

May  26. — The  American  reply  to  the  joint 
note  of  Great  Britain  and  France  is 
made  public.  It  demands  a  radical 
change  in  mail-practises,  declares  the 
acts  of  the  two  nations  are  insupport- 
able, and  refuses  longer  to  tolerate  them. 

May  27. — President  Wilson,  speaking  to 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  declares 
for  a  world-peace  alliance  after  the  war, 
with  America  as  partner  and  guarantor, 
also  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  in- 
surance of  the  rights  and  sovereignty 
of  small  nations.  The  address  is  re- 
garded by  the  press  as  a  mediation- 
feeler,  and  marks  the  end  of  the  former 
policy  of  American  aloofness. 

May  29.— The  Senate  passes  the  |43,- 
000,000  River  and  Harbor  Bill  by  a 
vote  of  35  to  32. 

May  30. — The  House  minority  amends  the 
Naval  Bill  by  increasing  the  number  of 
submarines  authorized  from  twenty 
to  fifty. 

A  Flank  Attack. — A  company  of  very 
new  soldiers  were  out  on  a  %vide  heath, 
practising  the  art  of  taking  cover.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  them  turned  to  one  of 
the  rawest  of  his  men. 

"  Get  down  behind  that  hillock  there," 
he  ordered,  sternly,  "  and,  mind,  not  a 
move  or  a  sound  !  " 

A  few  minutes  later  he  looked  around 
to  see  if  they  were  all  concealed,  and,  to 
his  despair,  observed  something  wriggling 
behind  the  small  mound.  Even  as  he 
watched,  the  movements  became  more 
frantic. 

"  I  .say,  you  there  !  "  he  shouted,  angrily, 
"  do  you  know  you  are  giving  our  posi- 
tion away  to  the  enemy?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  recruit,  in  a  voice 
of  cool  desperation,  "  and  do  you  know 
that  this  is  an  ant-hill?  "—Tit-Bits. 


Road  Demons  Admit  Defeat! 


Messrs.  Puncture,  Blow-Out,  Wear  and  Tear — the  destructive  agents  of 
the  road — the  enemies  of  the  ordinary  pneumatic  tire  meet  their 
Waterloo  in  the  Greatest  Pneumatic  Tire  Improvement  of  all   time. 


LEE 


dm^ 


IPNEUMATIC     NON-SKID     PUNCTURE-PROOF  • 

LEE  Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic  Tires  are  Guaranteed  Puncture- Proof 
under  a  cash  refund.  The  LEE  "vanadium"  treatment  of  rubber 
doubles  its  toughness,  and  allows  many  Miles  of  Service. 

'Booklet  "L"  Describes  the  Ingenious  T'uncttire-T'roof  Construction 

LEE  TIRE  6c  RUBBER  CO.,    Conshohocken,  Penna. 

Manufacturers  ot  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 
Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Phone  Directory 


>f  TLEj^ND 


Just  Published. 

The  latest,  greatest  Single  Volume  ou 
Rifles  and  Ammunition.  For  sportsmen, 
manufacturers,  army  and  navy  men. 
By  two  well-known  experts.  IIlus.  $6  net 
IMUMl7iaM  ""^^     Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York 


Bulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.   60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avs. ,  New  York 


w^gn^is  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
.sible  users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  rhild  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 

Handy  Size. 

Designed  e"ipecially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Ccmtains  80.000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;  6, 700  pro|«-r  names;  11,700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  an- 
tonyms; I, zoo  pictorial  illustrations; 
r.2oo  foreign  phrases.  Large  8vo, 
Cloth,  Q02  pages.  $1.50;  with  patent 
thumb-index,  I1.80.  Half  Leather. 
Indexed,  $2.25.  Average  carriage 
charges,  16c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 

Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensivedic- 
tionary  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  handy  reference  on  the 
desk.  Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Contains  many  exclusive  features  and 
gives  in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronimciation,  detinition,  and 
etymology  of  over  48,000  words  and 
phrases.  1,000  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vo.  Cloth,  788  pages.  Jt.oo;  with 
patent  thumb-index,  $1.25.  Average 
carriage  charges,  12c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  ail  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volume  embraces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
l)y  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
tor  scliool  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
detinitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
possil)le  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing of  al)out  35, 000  words,  witli  800 
pictorial  illustrations.  i2mo,  C'loth. 
.s8q  |)iiges.  6oc;  limp  morocco,  S1.2.S; 
with  thumb-index,  2Sc  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  t2c. 
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Foreign  Securities 

Are  they  yet  a  pur- 
chase ?  What  countries 
offer  the  most  attractive 
opportunity  for  the  in- 
vestor ? 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  -Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

For  particulars— which  will  be  sent 
gratis  -address  Dept.G-2-20of  the 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  Us  Character 
In  the  World. 


^FARM  MORTGAGES 

^O  Our  Company  is  of  the  old  con- 
servative kind.  Our  Mortgages 
somewhat  old-fashioned  perhaps, 
but  a  favorite  amongst  investors 
who  prefer  safety  and  a  fair  income 
to  ancertainty  and  perhaps  larger 
promised  returns. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  "   A  "  and 
list  of  offering  s. 

E.J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

GRAND  FORKS.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

C^'^fntortd  ^urvlvs  One- Half  Million  Do17nr» 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground, 


Increase  Your  Income 

Others  buy  them.  Safe, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
3%  or  4%  savings  banks 
pay      Better  get  posted. 

WfilFE  fOP  NtWllST  No.  576  ANOfREf  BoOKliT. 
OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.0«) 

City.   U.  S.A. 


3  Oklahoma 


E 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tile  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
persiMiJil  investigation.  Pleiise  a-k  for  Loan  I,i.st  No. 
77.    $25  Certificatesof  Deposit  also  (or  paving  investors. 


oPERKINS&CO.  Lawrenc 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
_,  ^„^^  ,  -^  604  CONCORD 


OREGON 


Our  Business 

is  to  select  and  to  make  the  best 

Farm  Mortgages 


L 


Send  for  Our  Booklet 

it  gives  our  methods  in  detail  and  show* 
why  our  cHents  have  never  had  a  loss. 

George  M.  Forman  &  Co. 

(Founded  1885)  11  So.  La  Salle  Street,  CHIC  AGO 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


SILVER  AT  THE    HIGHEST    PRICE   IN 
MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS 

FINANCIAL  journals  and  mining  inter- 
ests have  been  much  concerned  in 
recent  weeks  in  the  large  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  the  market-price  of 
silver.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  May 
the  price  reached  77  K  cents  per  ounce. 
Since  1893,  when  William  Jennings  Bryan 
became  prominent  as  an  advocate  of  "free 
silver,"  the  price  has  never  before  risen 
higher  than  75.  Authorities  seem  to  agree 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  boom 
in  the  white  metal  is  the  withdrawal  of 
gold  from  circulation  in  the  European 
countries  now  at  war,  combined  with  an 
increase  in  silver  coinage  and  silver  cer- 
tificates, which  has  brought  about  an  in- 
flated demand.  A  MTiter  in  The  Financial 
World  points  out  that  recent  returns  of 
the  Bank  of  France  showed  that  silver 
reserves  had  decreased  from  634,600,000 
francs  to  356,176,000  francs.  This  means 
that  278,124,000  francs  of  silver  money, 
previously  stored,  had  gone  into  circula- 
tion. Moreover,  France  in  1916  was  to  coin 
80,000,000  francs  of  new  silver  money.  In 
normal  times  France  coins  between  8  and 
10  milUon  francs  in  new  silver  per  annum. 
France  is  now  known  to  be  in  the  market 
for  400,000  kilos  (12,840,000  ounces)  of 
silver  for  coinage  this  year.  Her  total 
requirements  may  be  several  times  this 
amount.  Other  facts  presented  by  this 
writer  are  these: 

"Great  Britain  issued  new  silver  coin 
in  1915  to  the  face  value  of  £6,092,569, 
versus  about  £1,000,000  in  normal  times. 
British  consumption  of  silver  in  1916  to 
date  is  about  234  times  that  of  new  silver 
in  1915,  and  1915  was  about  six  times 
normal.  Great  Britain,  too,  like  France, 
made  tremendous  inroads  on  her  stored 
silver  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
tho  the  exact  figures  are  not  available. 
Great  Britain  minted  28,000,000  ounces 
of  new  silver  in  1915. 

"Russia  has  been  and  is  in  the  market 
for  an  enormous  amount  of  silver.  In  the 
past  few  months  Russian  agents  have 
bought  between  20,000,000  and  25,000,000 
ounces,  on  the  quiet.  Even  the  silver- 
market  experts  were  unaware  of  Russia 
being  in  the  market  until  news  came  from 
Japan  that  Japanese  mints  were  coining 
Russian  rubles  by  arrangement  between 
the  two  Governments.  It  seems  that 
Russian  mints  could  not  turn  out  silver 
money  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
the  demand  for  silver  coinage  in  Europe 
anywhere  nearly  equaled  that  of  the 
present  time.  And  yet  Europe  was  the 
first  to  demonetize  silver.  Already  there 
are  heard  preliminary  rumblings  that 
Europe  may  be  the  first  to  restore  silver 
to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  some  fixt 
ratio — not  necessarily  at  16  to  1.  There 
are  strong  possibilities  pointing  in  that 
direction,  but  talk  along  these  lines 
at  the  present  time  must  be  altogether 
'premature.' 

"A  second  and  very  important  cause  of 
the  boom  in  silver  is  the  buying  by  New 
York  commercial  banking  institutions.  In 
small  part  this  buying  was  on  commission 
orders  from  European  Powers  for  minting 
purposes,  but  a  much  more  significant 
clause  of  the  silver-buying  of  New  York 
banks  is  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of    Orient    trade,   which    formerly    went 


tlirough  London.  This  trade  now  passes 
through  New  York  and  must  be  financed, 
of  course,  in  the  usual  medium  of  exchange 
of  the  Orient,  namely,  silver. 

"European  mints  and  the  Orient  have 
been  depending  upon  resumption  in  Mexico, 
especially  since  last  December,  when  the 
coast  looked  clear  for  resumption.  Figur- 
ing on  early  resumption  in  Mexico,  silver 
reserves  were  practically  wiped  out  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  it  being  figured 
that  replenishment  from  Mexico  would 
come  soon.  The  clouds  in  Mexico,  in- 
stead of  clearing,  broke  worse  than  before. 

"If  Villa  were  eliminated  and  Mexico 
pacified  to-morrow  morning  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Mexico  to  supply  her  normal 
quota  of  silver  before  1917.  At  the  present 
time,  silver  -  production  in  all  the  great 
silver-camps  of  the  world  is  below  normal, 
and  in  Mexico  and  Australia  this  shrink- 
age amounts  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
world's  silver  output." 

Since  the  German  Government  in  1872 
announced  a  program  for  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  and  the  substitution  of  the 
gold  mark  as  the  money  unit  of  the  realm, 
there  were  sales  of  the  old  silver  thaler 
sufficiently  heavy  to  force  down  the  price 
of  the  vhite  metal.  Almost  contemporane- 
ously with  this  the  production  of  silver 
from  the  mines  began  to  show  a  rapid 
increase,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  new 
lodes  and  the  invention  of  improved 
methods  of  smelting,  so  that,  while  in 
1873  the  world's  production  of  silver  was 
only  63  million  ounces,  it  grew  to  double 
that  amount  by  1890,  while  in  1911  there 
was  recorded  the  enormous  output  of  226 
million  ounces.  Owing  to  the  suspension 
of  work  in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  the 
output  for  the  year  1915  was  somewhat 
less,  but  the  fact  remained  that  since  1873 
the  world's  production  of  silver  more  than 
trebled.  In  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
where  these  facts  were  recently  set  forth, 
the  writer  says  further  on  this  interesting 
subject: 

"During  March,  1893,  the  last  date  at 
which  prices  had  any  correspondence  to 
those  now  prevailing,  bar  silver  was  worth 
Slrsd-  per  ounce.  But  the  closing  of 
the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  June  of  that  year,  and  the  sub- 
sequent suspension  of  purchases  of  silver 
here  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  left  the  market  without  its  accus- 
tomed support  and  the  price  began  to  fall 
steadily.  The  average  price  in  London 
for  the  year  1910  was  24Hd.;  for  1911, 
24}|d.;  for  1912,  283*5^.;  for  1913,27^^^.; 
for  1914,  25 Ad.;  and  for  1915,  2'SUd.  per 
ounce.  The  lowest  figure  reached  in  the 
last  twenty-three  years  was  21Hd-  in 
November,  1902.  The  present  year  opened 
with  a  quotation  of  27 Sid.  in  London,  and 
the  price  advanced  lOd.  per  ounce  until  it 
reached  the  maximum  of  May  3.  Since 
that  time  it  has  receded  about  od.  per 
ounce.  In  the  New  York  market  the 
monthly  averages  for  the  year  have  been: 
January,  56.76c. ;  February,  56.74e. ;  March, 
57.89c.;  and  April,  64.37c. 

"Two  conditions  are  responsible  for  this 
result — diminished  stocks  and  a  greatly 
increased  demand.  The  first  condition  is 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  sales  from 
Mexico,  the  paucity  of  supplies  from  our 
own  mines,  the  ready  absorption  by  the 
Indian  bazaars  of  sales  of  silver  direct 
from  China,  and  tho  almost  complete 
realization  of  China  holdings  in  London. 
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a  Job 

rm  Proud  Of" 


*'  'We're  all  out  of  these  price  lists,* 
said  the  advertising  manager,  'and  must 
have  some  before  the  mail  goes  out  to- 
night. That  leaves  it  up  to  you  and  the 
Multigraph,  Miss  Barclay.* 

"So  I  got  busy  right  away.  It  was  a 
long  page  of  descriptions  and  figures,  with 
a  cut  here  and  there  for  good  measure. 
But  I  knew  we  had  everything  needed 
for  the  job — several  styles  of  type  faces, 
some  curved  electrotypes,  and  real 
printer's  ink — and  the  work  itself  is  easy. 

"First  I  set  up  the  form.  That  took 
longest,  becau.se  it  had  to  be  absolutely 
accurate.  Then  I  took  a  proof,  made 
my  corrections,  filled  the  automatic  paper 
feed,  turned  on  the  electric  motor,  and 
the  Multigraph  did  the  rest. 

"At  half-past  three  I  had  5,000  copies 
all  finished — starting  at  10  o'clock,  with 
an  hour  for  lunch.  And  see  the  result — 
a  neat,  accurate,  well  printed  list  that  I'm 
proud  of.  Even  the  manager  said  it 
couldn't   be    better.       And    we   saved   a 


^ 


whole  lot  of  money  by  doing  it  ourselves. 
Can  you  blame  me  for  boosting  the 
Multigraph  ?  " 

The  Multigraph  Means 
High  Quality  at  Low  Cost 

Even  if  your  business  isn't  big  enough 
for  an  advertising  manager,  it's  big 
enough  for  a  Multigraph.  Form  type- 
writing and  office  printing  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  firm  of  many  departments. 

There  is  a  Multigraph  equipment  and  a  Multigraph 
price  to  meet  your  requirements,  however  large  or 
small.  In  any  case,  the  quality  of  work  is  high,  and 
the  saving  great,  in  both  tim.e  and  m.oney. 

Multigraph  equipments  range  in  price  from.  $200 
up.  The  terms  of  paym.ent  are  easy — 20%  down 
and  m^onthly  installments.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
learn  how  the  Multigraph  can  be  profitably  applied 
to  your  business. 


THE   WAY   TO    OPPORTUNITY 


Name 


MULTIGRAPH.  1811  E.  40th  Street.  Cleveland 

I         I  shall  be  glad  to  have  further  information  regardin;;  the  Miilfisraph 
I     and  its  possible  application  to  my  business. 

I 
I 

I     Official  position. 

I 
I 

I     Street  Address. 
I 


Finn 


Town State. 


ATTACH  THIS  TO  YOUR  LETTERHEAD  AND  MAIL 
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liudson  River 

ByDayligM 

FOR  the  through  trip. 
New  York  to  Albany,  or 
for  a  delightful  day's  out- 
ing, take  one  of  the  splendid 
Day  Line  flyers: 

"WASHINGTON  IRVING" 
"HENDRICK  HUDSON" 
'  'ROBER  T  FUL  TON ' ' 
"ALBANY" 

Service  daily,  except  Sunday,  between 
1  New  York  and  Albany,  with  connections 
for  the  Catskills,theAdirondacks  and  points 
north,  east  and  west.  Through  rail  tickets 
«a  New  York  Central  or  West  Shore  R.  R. 
accepted  on  steamers.  Orchestra;  restaurant. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  literature 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

DESBROSSES  ST.  PIER,  NEW  YORK 
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Poland  Spring 

MAINE 

AMERICA'S  WORLD 
RENOWNED     RESORT 


POLAND  SPRING  HOUSE 

41st  SEASON  JUNE  1st— OCTOBER  16th 

18  Hole  Golf 

FAMOUS  AS  THE    HOME  OF 

Poland  Water 

MANSION  HOUSE  and  THE  BATHS 

A  Complete  Hydrothcrapcutic  and  Electrical  Equipment 
Resident  Medical  Director     .  OPEN  ALL  THE  V^AR 

HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS 
South  Poland,  Maine 

NEW  YOEK  OFFICE     -    -    1180  Broadway 
BOSTON  ,  rmi.ADELPHIA 

153  Franklin  St.  1711  Chestnut  St. 


Ullimiuiljlimiimiiiiiiimljii 


Coinage  for  the  British  Empire  has  figured 
hirgely  in  the  reeent  active  demand  for 
bar  silver.  The  British  Mint  coined  $39,- 
()U(),000  worth  of  silv(>r  in  lOl/i — an  amount 
quite  unprecedented  in  recent  history. 

"The  uprush  of  the  price  of  silver  brings 
substantial  gains  in  many  quarters,  altho 
it  is  not  without  its  embarrassments. 
Oriental  exchange  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  advance  in  silver,  but  it  has  responded 
sufficiently  to  make  a  very  considerable 
difference  for  those  holding  balances  in  the 
East.  On  the  other  hand,  as  silver  ad- 
vances, a  serious  situation  is  created  for 
countries  having  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver  currency.  At  the  present  writing 
the  Mexican  silver  dollar  has  an  intrinsic 
value  of  about  27 d.,  while  legally  it  is  sup- 
posed to  circulate  as  half  a  gold  dollar — 
say,  ■  243/2<^-  Obviously,  had  civil  strife 
not  already  made  Mexican  silver  dollars 
scarce  the  Government  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  retain  them  as  currency. 
The  statement  has  been  hazarded,  that 
should  the  price  of  silver  exceed  45d.  it 
would  begin  to  be  worth  while  to  ship  to 
Europe  and  there  refine  the  rupee.  Of 
this  coin  there  appear  to  be  in  existence 
2,750,000,000,  valued  at  $915,000,000. 

"Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  pros- 
pects of  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  bar 
silver,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  has 
touched  a  permanently  higher  level. 
Should  this  be  so,  it  would  be  easier  to 
bring  about  the  highly  desirable  reform 
of  Chinese  currency.  A  prerequisite  of 
this  must  obviously  be  the  unification  of 
the  existing  currency  to  be  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  stable  ex- 
change with  the  gold  countries.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  silver  enables  China 
to  pay  her  foreign  creditors  with  increased 
ease,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  establishment  of  order 
in  the  Government's  finance.  It  does  act 
as  a  drag  upon  exports,  the  Chinese  pro- 
ducer, who  thinks  in  terms  of  silver,  not 
getting  as  many  pieces  as  has  been  the 
custom  for  what  he  has  to  sell.  But  it 
makes  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
tax-receipts,  and,  were  internal  conditions 
at  all  stable,  would  necessarily  stimulate 
Chinese  imports.  Briefly,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  silver  is  about  to 
enter  into  the  world's  currency  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  has  been  the  rule  for  the 
last  generation,  and  that  the  problem  of 
maintaining  some  stable  relation  between 
gold  and  silver  the  world  over  wiU  thus 
become  greatly  simplified." 

HOW  WAR-STOCKS  DECLINED 

In  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  London 
Economist  "the  halcyon  days  of  war-stocks 
in  this  country  are  passed."  The  full  signif- 
icance of  the  break  which  came  near  the 
end  of  April  becomes  apparent  when  com- 
parison is  made  with  previous  low  prices 
and  with  the  high  records  made  during  the 
bull  markets  of  1915.  In  a  list  of  thirty- 
three  prominent  war-issues,  fourteen  kept 
their  places  above  the  pre^dous  1916  low 
point,  while  others  declined  sharply  below 
that  level,  and  all  registered  marked  losses 
from  the  previous  high  points,  these  losses 
ranging  from  88  points  to  185  points. 
Following  is  a  table  setting  forth  the 
highesu  and  lowest  points,  and  the  decline 
which  took  place  late  in  April: 

Name  Highest  Lowest  Decline 

Allis-Chalmers 491.^  23»  2  26 

American  Beet  Sugar 74  6B4  12'4 

American  Can 68^i2  53^4  15^4 

American  Car 98  55  43 

American  Coal  Products ITSJ'g  141)^  34?^ 

American  Locomotive 83%  605-i  23 

American  Smeltine 1 135^8  88^  24Ts 

American  Steel  P'oundry 74Vl2  44^8'  29'/8 

American  Zinc 97^  6554  32\i 

Anaconda 925^1  77  15'/g 

Baldwin  Locomotive 1545-3  84  70}  ^^ 

Bethlehem  Steel 600  415  185 

Butte  and  Superior 105}^  71  34Ji 

Chandler  Motors 96%  88  '  S% 
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PLUG 


"Complete  Combustion  insures 
more  Motor  Power."  a.  r.  mosler 

The  continuous  knife-edge  electrodes  of 
the  Vesuvius  Plug,  extending  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  give  sparks  like  a  "ribbon 
of  flame,"  exploding  all  the  gas  and  deve- 
loping all  the  power  of  the  motor ! 

Quality    makes    the  Vesuvius — 

"The  Indestructible  Plug." 
Guaranteed  to  outlast  the  motor. 

■^     $1.00  each,  in  round  metal  box. 
"Mosler  on  Spark  Plugs"  sent  free— written 
by  A.  R.  Mosler,  authority  on  Ignition  pro- 
blems— tells  the  right  plug  for  all  motors. 
A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO.,  New  York,   N.  V. 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   iu  every 
America!)  home  where  educatiou  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


A  Summer  Home  of  Your  Own 

lyrO.it  doesn't  cost  too  much — you'll 
be  surprised  when  you  see  what  a 
modem,  attractive  and  comfortable 
summer  home  your  money  will  buy 
in  a 

KENYON 

TAKE-DOWN  HOUSE 

All  Kenyon  Houses  are  rain-proof  and  wind- 
proof.  Equipped  with  hardwood  floors, 
doors,  windows,  screens,  awnings  and  chim- 
neys. Made  in  a  large  variety  of  sizes,  from 
one  to  five  rooms- — ^45.00  and  up.  Take  a 
Kenyon  with  you  this  summer — there's  one 
that  will  suit  you  in  size  and  price. 

Write  for  handsomely  Ulustrated  catalog 

THE  R.  L  KENYON  COMPANY 

530  Albert  Street 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
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Name  Highest      Lowest    Decline 

Crucible  Steel 109'^  52?^  blVi 

Cuban-American  Sugar 245  107>i  137Ji 

General  Motors 558  410  148 

Lacka  Steel 94?^  65  29^ 

Lorillard  Tobacco 1985^  Vl^M  19H 

Maxwell  Motors 92  57K  34?^ 

Mexican  Petroleum 129^g  89  40H 

National  Biscuit 132  119  13 

N.  Y.  Ail  Brake 164Ji  125  39?i 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel 57kt  43  14^ 

So.  Porto  Rico  Sugar 219J2  101  118Ji 

Studebaker 195  128  67 

U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol 170V^  126^  iiH 

United  States  Smelting 78  65  13 

Westinghouse  Electric 74J^  53^  21!-^ 

Willys-Overland 268  199^  68^4 

United  States  Steel 89^  *79^  9% 

Texas  Company 237  180  57 

Colorado  Fuel.. 66}^  38}^  28 

•  Ex-dividend. 

The  wTiter  took  it  as  "an  outstanding 
figure  of  the  market  situaition  at  that  time" 
that  the  improvement  made  last  year  had 
now  been  praetieally  dissipated  as  a  result 
of  "nibbling"  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
bears,  aided  by  uncertainty  in  home  and 
foreign  developments.     He  said: 

"The  rise  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  of  course, 
is  the  classic  of  the  war-market.  It  ad- 
vanced from  $50  per  share  to  $600  per 
share,  which  point  it  reached  October  22, 
1915.  On  the  recent  break  it  sold  at  415, 
or  185  points  less.  General  Motors  has 
suffered  almost  as  great  a  decline,  selling 
off  148  points  from  the  high  price  of  558, 
made  December  9,  1915.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  decline  is  after  a  $50  cash' 
di^^dend  had  been  paid.  Studebaker  has 
receded  67  to  128;  and  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive at  84  is  off  703^  points  from  its  high 
i-ecord,  or  about  45  per  cent.  loss.  Cru- 
cible Steel  has  followed  a  very  erratic 
course.  Altho  counted  a  war-stock,  it 
failed  to  advance  as  spectaeularlj^  as  other 
issues  of  this  class.  It  rose  to  109%  on 
September  29,  1915,  compared  with  a  low 
price  of  18  J4  in  May  of  that  year.  The 
low^  record  for  1916  is  52%,  and  the  stock 
now  is  selling  at  75,  a  striking  exception 
to  the  usual  conditions  of  this  group  of 
stocks.  'War-stocks'  used  to  be  a  phi-ase 
to  conjure  with  in  the  stock-market,  but 
it  has  lost  its  potency.  A  new  crj^ptic 
term  is  now  added  to  the  jargon  of  Wall 
Street  —  'Peace-stocks.'  In  the  change 
of  mental  attitude  which  this  betokens  in 
the  investor  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
passing  of  the  war-favorites." 

HOW    MUCH    HIGHER    RAILWAY 
STOCKS  HAVE  BECOME 

The  recent  rise  in  quotations  for  railway 
stocks  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
little  more  than  was  their  due.  For  many 
months  thej'  had  lagged  behind  industrials 
in  the  relation  of  price  to  dividends  paid. 
Many  experts  believe  the  recent  rise  ought 
to  have  taken  place  much  earlier.  As  far 
back  as  March,  official  figures  showed  an 
operating  income  for  all  railroads  earning 
yearly  sums  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars, 
of  $362  per  mile,  as  compared  with  only 
$244  per  mile  in  March  last  year.  During 
nine  months  the  gross  income  increased 
15  per  cent,  and  the  net  43  per  cent. 
These  are  results  which  show  umnistakably 
that,  as  a  WTiter  in  The  Finnucial  World 
observes,  the  railroads  "are  being  operated 
more  efficiently  and  more  economically 
now  than  for  years."  The  writer  says 
further,  and  in  conclusion  prints  an 
interesting  table,  as  follows: 

"There  are  no  figures  which  compare 
with  these  formidable  gains  for  the  period. 
Moreover,  in  April  gross  earnings  were 
more  than  22  per  cent,  over  those  for 
April,  1915,  and  this  has  been  fully  dupli- 
cated in  the  weekly  statements  for  May, 
thus  far  reported.  These  figures  have  not 
been  appreciated  before  by  the  market 
possibly  because  many  thousands  of  per- 


Why  Burden  a  Friend  with  the 
Care  of  Your  Estate  ? 


Unquestionably  it  shows  con- 
fidence in  your  friend's  ability 
and  integrity  to  name  him  as  ex- 
ecutor and  trustee  of  your  estate, 
but  is  it  fair  to  place  on  him  such 
a  burden  of  responsibility  ?  Can 
he  afford,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  own  personal  interests,  to 
accept  such  an  appointment? 

Why  not  consider  the  selection  of 
an  executor  and  trustee  as  a  business 
matter,  and  appoint  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  which  is  organized  especially 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  trusteeship  ? 

It  is  the  Company's  business  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
trust  business,  and  its  organization  is 
so  complete  and  so  well  systematized 
that  all  details  of  administration  are 
promptly    and     correctly    attended    to. 

If  there  is  some  special  reason  for 
having  a  friend  to  serve,  appoint  him 
co-executor  and  co-trustee  with  the 
Company,  thus  relieving  him  of  most 
of  the  burden. 

A  fact  not  generally  understood  is 
that  the  highly  specialized  and  com- 
petent service  rendered  by  this  Com- 
pany costs  no  more  than  the  service 
of  an  individual  executor  and   trustee. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  will 
be  glad  to  talk  with  you,  or  to 
send  you  information  in  regard 
to  this  very  important  matter,  or 
in  regard  to  any  trust  or  banking 
matters  you  may  have  in  mind. 


m  '.". :: :?  a  ji  ^^^^r 
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Bankers  Trust  Company  Building 


Bankers  Trust  Company 

16  Wall    Street  New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 
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LAKES  AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF  NORTHEQN 
NEW  YORK 


Americas 
^Summer  ParadiseN 

THE  ADIRONDACKS— LAKE  GEORGE 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  — AUSABLE  CHASM 
—LAKE  PLACID— SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN— PLATTSBURG 

And  150  Other  Delightful  Vacation  Resorts 


Beautifully  illustrated  .iCo-page  Vacation  Guide 
— *'A  Summer  Paradise" — covering  all  resorts 
in  this  zYi  million  acre  territory  —  6c  postage. 
Illustrated  folders  free. 

Address  M.  J.  POWERS 
ffJ^^L'     (l«n.  Pameoeer  Ijenl   Delaware    k    Budion  R.  H. 


Albany,  N.  X. 
New  York  Information  Bnrrsu,    1864  Broaditay. 


A   NEW   Book  of  Intense  Interest 

Opening  up  a  startling  line  of  Valuable 
Facts  concerning  THE  GREAT  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 


The  New  York  Independent  says  about  this  book: 

"Almost  the  only  good  thing  we  can  see  about 
the  war  is  the  opfKjrtunity  it  brings  for  the 
expansion  of  American  commerce  into  the  in- 
viting fields  to  the  south.  But  the  chief  obstacle 
is  that  we  do  not  know  these  countries;  we  have 
not  even  learned  the  A  B  C's.  Let  us  begin, 
then,  with  The  Amazing  Argentine,  for  John 
Foster  Eraser  is  a  geographic  journalist  by  pro- 
fession and  is  able  to  play  up  statistics  so  they 
stand  out  like  an  electric  signboard.  We  get 
a  vivid  impression  of  a  land  where  millionaires 
are  made  by  magic,  and  there  are  chances 
for  many  more." 

Large  12mo,   Cloth,   Jllastrated,  SI. SO 
By  Mail,  $1.62 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave^  New  York 
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sous  had  bec-ome  omneshed  too  deeply  iu 
the  speeiilation  in  war-stocks  and  also  be- 
cause a  large  and  important  element  in 
Wall  Street  has  been  dinging  it  into  the 
ears  of  investors  and  speculators  that  a 
great  mass  of  railroad  shares  had  to  be 
liquidated  by  England  iu  this  market  and 
that  the  sale  of  this  stock  would  defeat 
any  upward  movement.  There  has  been 
some  pretty  liberal  selling  of  stoc^k  bj' 
Loudon  in  the  last  fortnight,  but  it  has 
not  stopt  American  buying  anv  more  than 
the  liquidation  of  quite  -IfUOOO.OOO.OOO 
wortii  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  last 
Near  prevented  a  rise  in  American  stocks. 
Then,  too,  an  early  peace,  as  heretofore 
pointed  out  iu  these  columns,  would  serve 
to  check  selling  by  Europe. 

"What  will  perhaps  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrate the  marked  improvement  iu  the 
railroad  stocks  in  the  last  six  weeks  is  a 
comparison  of  prices  at  the  close  of  April 
22,  Avheu  the  market  was  genuinely  scared 
by  the  President's  sharp  message  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  liigh  prices  that  followed. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  leading  rails  and 


the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
period  mentioned : 

Chsi;  Hi^h, 

Name  April  May  Xet 

an,  1910  M,  will  ChamjeK 

Ad'hLwn  com IOOJ-4  1073-ii  +  7 

Bait  imore  &  Oliio  com S:i%  Ml  2  +  lOJ  s 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd 7.5'  2  761-2  +  1 

(Canadian  Pacific 16324  18284'  +19 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio .58?^  643'2  +  S^/ 

Chicago  Great  Western  com 12  14}^  +  2'  2 

(^hicaso  Great  Western  pfil 333  2  381/2  +  5 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  P.  com i)15-g  lOl?^'  +103^ 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  P.  pfd 128^,  129J «  +  13^ 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 125  131  +  6 

Delaware  &  Hudson 1.50  155  +5 

Erie  com 323^  403^  +  7»i 

Erie  1st  pfd 49  5534  +  61-2 

Erie  2d  pfd 43  47^"  +  ^H 

Great  Northern  pfd 1  IS  12334  +  534 

Kansas  Citv  Southern  com 24  27i-'2  +332 

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd .5834  6132  +3 

Lehigh  Vallev 75  82?^  +  7?4' 

Louisville  &  Nashville I2214  131?4  +  8'  s 

Missouri  Pacific 33^  73-^  +  3% 

New  York  Central 99 J-^  1083-^  +  8)4 

Norfolk  &  Western 1193^  1263'2  +  (>H 

Northern  Pacific 110  llS^i  +  5M 

PeniLsvlvania 56  58J/g  +  2^i 

Readiiig 82J|  llOJi  +28 

Southern  Pacific HH  lOlM  +  73-2 

Southern  Railway  com 19  24  +5 


.Viimc 


Southern  Railway  pfd 

Union  Pacific 129?^ 

Wabash  com 

Wabash  pfd  A 43 

WabashpfdB 


Closi; 

High. 

.{pril 

May 

Net 

>.%.  1916 

i>S,  19IR 

Changen 

58 

I'lYl 

+  834 

1293^ 

143?/ii 

+135^8 

rm 

15^ 

+  2 

43 

.51H 

+  8?^ 

25 

29' rs 

+  4K 

A  Literal- Minded  Maid. — The  favored 
suitor  I'aug  the  door-bell.  "  Is  Miss 
Blank  at  home?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  maid,  and 
she  ushered  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

Having  waited  for  almost  an  hour,  he 
summoned  the  maid  again. 

"  Did  you  forget  to  tell  Miss  Blank 
that  T  was  here?  "  he  asked  impatiently. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Miss 
Blank  hasn't  got  back  from  shopping  yet." 

"  But  you  said  she  was  at  home." 

"  Yes,  sir.  She  told  me  positively  that 
she  was  always  at  home  to  you,  sir." — 
Boston  Trfniscript. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


Vacation  Sea  Trip 

Cool,  restful  and  refreshing. 

A  bracing  journey  on  luxu- 
rious steamers,  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  "foreign  land"  thai 
adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

6  days  at  sea— 4  days  on  shore 

Including  all  necessacry  expenses 

New  York  to  Havana 

and  Return 

IVrile  for  Information,   and  illustrated 
booklet,  "  The  Ideal  Vacation." 

WARD  LINE 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices.  Foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.Y. 


.N  h€>n  ENGL 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OFAMERICA 

ALL  EXPENSE  TOURS  SEVEB\LTIMES  A  WEEK 
ALSO  PRIVATETOURS  YOUR.  OWN  PARTY 
TOURS  FQRrAE  OWNERS  AUTOMOBILES  FOR  RENTAL 

MOTOR  TOUR  CDjnEHPLEPL.  BOSTON 
Outdoors  In  the  West 

Alaska,  The  Yellowstone,   California 

C  R  U  I  S I  N  C;         CAMPING 

Hundreds  of  iiiiU's  b>^  automobile 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

—  RECUPERATE  IN  ^— 

Portland 

'  ^America 's  Sunrise  Gateaa}; 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  cool  days  and 
lestful  nights  foi  which  the  Maine 
Coast  is  world-famed.  Inspiring  scen- 
ery, plenty  of  diversion.  Many  fasci- 
nating side  trips  among  the  islands  of 
Casco  Bay  -beautiful  Falmouth  Fore- 
side  and  quaint  Cape  Elizabeth.  Fin- 

est  of  bathinij,  sailing  and  lishinK.  Camp 
in  a  tent  or  luxuriate  in  hotels.  Illustrated 
Folder  or  Hotel  List  for  the  asking. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

31  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


ALASKA  and  the  Midnight  Sun 

Including-  Alaskan  Coast,  White  Pass, 
Atlin  Lakes,  the  Klondike, Yukon  River, 
Arctic  Circle,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Frequent  Departures  in  May  and  June. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Weekly  Tours,  including  Grand  Canyon, 
Yosemite,  Yellowstone,  California  and 
Canadian  Rockies. 

SOUTH    AMERICA.       Ideal  Sum- 
mer  Tours,  June  24  and  July  8. 

Japan  and  Hawaii,  July  8. 

Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  r,.  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

New  York       Pliila.       C'hioagi.'       ^an  Fi  ancisoo 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires. 
A  HOTEL   OF    DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  17.        Elevation  1400  ft. 

HOWE    &    TWOROGER,    Managers. 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda. 


THE  CRESTMONT  INN  ""Sivlou^ 

The  Hotel  with  the  Incomparable  Sitaatioo 

One  of  tlio  most  delightful  spots  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval 
forest,  on  the  summit  of  the  AUeghanies.  2.200 
feet  above  the  sea.  Golf,  tennis,  driving. 
tramping,  boating,  canoeing,  and  the  finest  of 
fresh  wat^r  bathing.  Kverv  modern  con- 
venience— electric  lights,  steam  heat,  private 
baths,  call  belU.  etc.     Booklet. 

WILLIAM  WOODS,  Manager 
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Going  to  Atlantic  City  ? 

Stop  at  the  St.  Charles 

You  Will  Come  Again 


Summer  Koimtl  Trips  .$66.  1 

$100  and   .$110.    incliKlinir  > 

bcrtli    and     mr.al.s.        N..  Cj 

tours  likp  these au.vwluMc,  ^ , 

Write,    J.     11.     BUNCH.  f 

<;.  p.  A.,    Alaska   .Sloani-  I- 

sliip     Co..      469     Colmaii  ^ 

Hl(k..  -Seattle.  Wash.  f^\ 


SEUBSJQNi 


AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Special  tour  to  Argentina  and  Brazil 
leaving  New  York  Jul.v  1st 

Send  for  '  66  Broadway,  New  York,  Phone  Rector  9800 
booklet    (  ll8W.39thSl..NewYork.PhaneGreeley73S 


ClcKS5ir'iecl    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  fal=e  teeth,  with  or  without  ffold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  sTold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  recurned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  RefiningCom- 
pany,  432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DVPLICATING    DEVICES 


OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  Gelatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
.■54.000  Users.  Standardforl.'i  Years,  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs,  J.  G.  Durkin&  ReevesCo., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsbur.g,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINES.S  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


W.^NTED. —  Limited  Capital  to  push  new 
lines.   Company  has  no  debts.   Write 
HORSEHE.ADS  (iLOXE  COMPANY 

(Inc.) 

llORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

INSURANCE    SALES    LETTERS 


INSl^RANCE  MEN— Open  the  wayto  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
salrsinen  are  using  Hull'.*  sales  letter  .service, 
.'^o  can  vou.    Kequ6st  particulars  1.5LD. 

WILLIAM  .S.  HULL.  Madi.son.  Conn. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  i)Ower.  Facts  free.  Page-Davis  Co., 
31  Page  Bld.g.,  Chica.go,  111. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDE-^L-S-Patents  obtained 
tliKHigh  IX  Swift  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
factuicrs.  Wrile  today  for  free  book  of  307 
luvded  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  .'^wiKl,  320  .Seventh  St.,  Washington.  I). I'. 


IDE.VS  WANTED.--  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
3  books  v.ith  list  of  hundreds  of  iiivenlions 
wanted  soul  Iree.  I  heli>  >  on  market  yoiii 
invention,  advice  free.  K,  H.  OWEN,  45 
Owen  Building,  Washington,  D,  C, 


REAL.  ESTATE 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 

The  largest  real  estate  concern  in  the 
world  is  planning  a  national  advertising  cam- 
paign to  advertise  their  New  York  real  estate 
as  the  best  investment  opportunity  in  the 
country.  We  control  $10, 000, 000  of  property 
on  subways  projected,  or  now  in  operation, 
and  are  planning  to  take  on  a  few  high-class 
salesmen.  Positively  no  applications  con- 
sidered from  men  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  personal  expense  while  demonstrating 
their  ability,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to  fulfill 
the  requirements,  a  liberal  contract  will  be 
made  similar  to  the  one  under  which  our  rep- 
resentatives are  making  as  high  as  $25,000 
a  year,  and  none  under  $3,000,  Every 
assistance  given  to  men  capable  of  making 
good,  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  individual 
advertising  appropriation,  and  personal  help 
in  getting  started. 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO. 
Dept.  M,  A.  2         261  Broadway,  New  York 


OHIO,  WEST  VIRGINIA  &  VIRGINIA 

FARMS  offer  opportunities  for  you.  S20.00 
per  acre  up.  Easy  payments.  I\Iild  Climate 
— no  long  cold  or  hot  spells.  .Social  Life, 
Fertile  Soil,  Good  Markets.  High  Prices. 
On  Railroad— Convenient  to  Trains.  Write 
for  free  magazine  and  other  information.  F. 
H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  301  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Opportunity  for  Investment.  .Administrator's 
forced  sale.  Big  plantation,  ideal  for  coloni- 
zation or  country  estate.  Immense  timber 
tract.  Club  House  near  Pinehurst.  Several 
small  farms.  Summer  home  near  Asheville. 
Bruce  Craven,  .\ttorney.  High  Point,  N.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  P.\Y. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLE.MAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
fi24  F  St.,  Washingtor,.  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  countn,-  estate  in  \'irginia. 
located  between  Washington  and 
Richmond  on  railroad,  8oo  acres 
iiiostl>-  level,  good  dwelling  and  out- 
buildings. 

Address  Lock  Box  is 

Bowling  Green,  Vii. 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Vou 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.  I  lospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  .loa- 
quin  X'alley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L.  SE.\GR.\\'ES.  Gen.  Colonization  .\gt.. 
.AT&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  OPEN 


EDlTORI.\L  WRITER-Capableman  with 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  editorial 
writing  to  a.ssisi  editoi.  Should  be  familial 
with  conditions,  men  and  aflairs  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Send  samples  of  work,  give 
experience  and  such  information  as  will  en- 
able advertiser  to  judge  qualifications, 
.\ddressCONFIDF\ri\L,  P.  O  Box  127.3, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  rs'ew  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Several  Correspondents. — The  Lexi- 
COGR-A.PHER  desires  to  express  liis  thanks  to  those 
of  his  Readers  who  honored  him  by  reading  his 
reply  to  "C.  A.  H.,  "  Racine,  Wis.,  and,  dissenting 
from  the  view  he  expressed,  favored  him  with 
their  own. 

Perhaps  the  Lexicographer's  point  of  view 
needs  further  elucidation.  To  this  end  he  desires 
to  state  that  the  sentence  "I  met  Mrs.  Smith 
(she)  who  was  Miss  Jones"  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  compoimd  declarative  sentence,  for 
it  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  clauses  (1)  "I  met 
Mrs.  Smitli";  (2)  "she  who  was  Miss  Jones." 
Thus,  the  sentence  consists  of  (1)  a  principal 
clause,  and  (.2)  a  dependent  adjective  clause. 
That  the  objective  her  can  not  be  correctly  used 
in  the  sentence  may  be  very  easily  seen  by  a 
process  of  analysis  and  substitution : 

In  the  first  sentence,  "  I "  is  the  subject  pronotm, 
"met"  is  the  predicate  verb,  and  "Mrs.  Smith" 
is  the  object  noun;  in  the  second  sentence,  "she 
who  was  Miss  Jones"  is  a  dependent  adjective 
clause  that  qualifies  (and  at  the  same  time  re- 
stricts) its  antecedent,  in  which  "she  (who)"  is 
nominative  case  to  "was,"  a  copulative  verb. 
Of  the  copulative  verb,  Dr.  Fernald  ("A  Work- 
ing Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  p.  291) 
explains  that  "The  verb  be,  because  of  its  con- 
nective tise,  has  been  often  called  the  copula  or 
link,  hnking  the  essential  subject  with  the  predi- 
cate nominative  or  predicate  adjective." 

The  sentence  under  consideration  may  be 
written  correctly: 

•    (1)  "I    met   Mrs.    Smith,    she   who   was   Miss 
Jones"; 

(2)  "I  met  Mrs.  Smith  who  was  Miss  Jones"; 

(3)  "I  met  Mrs.  Smith — she  was  Miss  Jones.'' 
But,  mider  no  rule  of  grammar  may  the  sen- 
tence be  written: 

(1)  "I  met  Mrs.  Smith,  her  who  was  Miss 
Jones"; 

(2)  "I  met  Mrs.  Smith — her  was  Miss  Jones," 
and  pretense  be  made  to  accuracy. 

"E.J.  K.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "  Kindly  answer  the 
following:  A  states  he  arrives  in  the  city  at 
12  P.M.,  meaning  12  o'clock  noon.  B  states  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  12  p.m.  noon,  or  midnight." 

The  day  is  divided  into  twenty-four  hours, 
beginning  officially  at  one  second  after  twelve  mid- 
night, or  12  P.M.  in  abbreviated  form,  and  ending 
at  the  next  midnight.  Twelve  midnight  Ls  the 
last  moment  of  time  after  the  preceding  noon, 
hence  it  is  termed  12  p.m.,  and  the  next  moment 
of  time  begins  the  a.m.  division  of  twelve  hours 
preceding  the  following  noon.  Twelve  midday 
or  twelve  noon  is  abbreviated  12  m.  In  some 
railroad  time-tables  you  will  find  12  o'clock  in 
the  day  and  12  o'clock  in  the  night  distinguished 
as  12  noon  and  12  night,  but  12  M.  and  12  P.M. 
are  the  usual  forms. 

"A.  H.  L.,"  Reading,  Pa. — "In  a  book  review 
on  page  529  of  The  Literary  Digest  for  Septem- 
ber 19,  1914,  appears  the  following  sentence: 
'The  only  alternative  that  pre.sented  itself  during 
the  short  time  that  his  slender  resources  held  out 
was  to  ship  on  a  typical  "  coffln-.ship,"  or  tramp 
steamer  of  the  very  worst  and  most  uncertain 
sort,  and  work  his  way  to  Japan.'  Is  not  the 
use  of  the  word  alternative  incorrect'?  There  is 
but  one  horn  of  a  dilenama  referred  to,  and  my 
idea  of  the  u.se  of  the  word  alternative  is  in  a  case 
where  tiiere  is  a  choice  between  two  or  more 
courses  which  may  be  pursued." 

Your  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  alternative 
is  correct,  and  it  is  so  used  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  the  date  you  mention,  as  follows: 
"A  young  Enghshman  .  .  .  once  found  himself 
stranded  in  San  Francisco,  apparently  for  good 
and  all.  The  only  alternative  that  presented 
itself  .  .  .  was  to  .ship  on  a  typical  'coffin-ship,'  " 
etc.  If  you  will  read  the  article  again,  you  wiU 
find  that  there  were  two  horns  to  his  dilemma. 
"He  was  stranded  in  San  Francisco,  apparently 
for  good  and  all.  The  only  alternative"  (to 
being  stranded  for  good)  "was  to  ship  on  a 
typical  'coffln-ship.'  "  The  Literary  Digest, 
therefore,  was  perfectly  correct  in  its  use  of  the 
word . 


The  Map  Shows 


how  Burlington  service  links  up  the 
Three  Great  National  Parks 

Glacier,  Yellowstone,  Rocky  Mountain 
(Estes)  and  Colorado 

in  one  grand  circle  tour.  You  can  see 
THE  BEST  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
WONDERS  IN  AMERICA,  and  save  time, 
trouble  and  money  by  taking  advantage- of 
Burlington  service.  Your  name  on  a  postal 
will  bring  descriptive  literature  about  any 
or  all  three  Parks,  or  Colorado.  Write  today. 


Burlindton 


W^M 


THE  Way  to  Go 


By  all  means,  get  the  facts  about  Burlington 
service  before  completing  your  plans. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 
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Little 
Gardens 

Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas 
In  this  volume  the  author 

HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Practical  directions,  with  graphic  diagrams  showing  how  a  great 
number  of  popular  toys  can  be  made.     This  book  should  be  of  great 
v;ilue  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  toys  for  fun,  but  it  will  be  of 
gieater  value  to  the  man  who  -wants  to  lake  advantage  of  the  big 
market  for  toys  m  this  country  which  has  been  cut  otf  from  the 
European  manufacturers  by  the  war.     Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
new  bonk  have  been  imported.     Get  one  now  before  the  limited 
edition  ia  exhausted.    i2mo,  cloth.    Illustrated  with  $8  photos 
and  178  line  drawings.     50c ;  by  mail  54c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Dept.  665.  New  York 
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tells  how  to  make  a  garden, 
d,  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
e   making  and  care  of  lawns, 
irnations,  sweet    peas,  hardy 
ables,  etc. 
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The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 


INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  DECIDE 
MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 

PRINCESS     CATHERiVjE    RADZIWILL 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Fortv   Years."  "The  Royal 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


THE 


Just  Published 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 

Her  pen.  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thouglit 
which  shows  that  the  Princess  ha*  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravure*.        Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES   OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 
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NOW,  to  the  front  comes  the  startling-  motor 
car  value  of  the  year— a  great,  roomy,  light-weight, 
.H.9  horsepower,   5  passenger  touring  car,   of   112  inch  wheel 
base  and  eight-years'-proved  chassis  construction,  with  many  exclusive 
features.    'This  is  the  year  s  moto?-  car  sensation. 

A  Surprise  in  Fine  Quality  Construction 

T  CONTAINS  features  which  cannot  be  secured  in  other  American  cars  at  less 
than  ^1,400.  In  fine  material,  sturdiness  and  power  it  has  no  equal  near  its  price. 
The  motor  is  unique  with  its  detachable  head;  its  piston  oil  ports  to  restrain  the  oil 
from  entering  the  combustion  chambers  and  a  dozen  other  niceties  of  engineering 
that  give  extraordinary  efficiency. 

Take  its  roadability:  Weight  is  so  equally  distributed  that  there  is  not  35  pounds 
difference  front  and  rear.  This  gives  unusual  riding  comfort,  roadability  and  prevents 
skidding. 

Note  the  bigness,  the  ample  seating  capacity,  the  beauty  of  body  design.  Judge 
the  quality  of  the  car  by  this:  The  body  frame  is  of  white  ash — sawed,  not  bent.  All 
braces  are  set  into  the  wood  at  white  heat.  Felt  padding  between  wood  and  metal 
eliminates  body  squeaks. 

Exceptional  Economy 

OWNERS  report  securing  from  18  to  26  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  according  to 
driving  conditions  and  drivers.  The  high  stand-       "cloverleaf '  (three  pas- 
ard  of  materials  used,  honest  care  ni  assembling  and       senger)  roadster,  the  em- 
years  of  experience  have  produced  a  big,  powerful         bodiment  of  quality,  fas- 
sturdy  car,  and  at  the  same  time  a  car  of  light  weight, 
economical  on  tires. 

See  the  Car— Get  the  Book 

HERE  you  have  the  dominant  value  of  the  year.  In- 
spect the  car  at  the  nearest  Crow  Elk-hart  dealer's — 
and  write  for  the  new  book  that  tells  the  complete  story. 
Write  us  today! 

CROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

('anadian  Factory:    Canadian  Crow  Motor  Co.,  Ltd., 
Brydges,  Ontario 


cinating  beauty" and 
"class."  Chassis  same  as 
touring  car. 


^) 


Mt. 

Dealers, Wire! 

\inir  territory,  wire  us  today  for  agencij/eservation. 


If  it  sliould  happen  that  there 
is  no.  Crow  E.lk-hart  dealer  in 


FEATURES 

Wheel  Base — 112  inches. 

Motor — 34.9  horsepower,  4  cylin- 
ders enbloc. 

Electric  Equipment — Dyneto  a 
unit,  6  volt  system,  starting 
and  lighting,  Willard  storage 
battery. 

Carburetor — Zenith. 

Ignition — Connecticut. 

Clutch  —  Multiple  disc,  7  plate, 
Raybestos  lined. 

Rear  Axle — FULL  floating. 

Body — Full  streamline,  5  passen- 
ger, beautifully  upholstered  — 
instruments  on  cowl. 

Weight— 2,04()  pounds. 

Price— Sr25  f .  o.  b.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
f\illy  equipped. 


S795 


f.  0.  /.. 
Elkhart 
Ind. 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CHICAGO  PLATFORMS 


THE  CHIEF  SIGNIFICANCE  of  the  platforms  adopted 
by  the  Republican  and  Progressive  parties  in  Chicago 
lies  in  their  points  of  resemblance,  say  editors  of  various 
political  affiliations.  '"They  show  much  in  common,"  according 
to  the  (^hicago  Herald  (Ind.),  "and  no  differences  of  principle 
that  are  necessarily  irreconcilable."  The  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  thinks  that  "the  two  platforms  might  have  been  put 
together  by  the  same  master-hand,"  and  The  Times  suggests  that 
"they  miglit  have  been  interchanged  without  any  serious  shock 
to  the  feelings  and  the  convictions  of  either  body  of  delegates." 
In  neither  document,  says  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "is  there  to 
l)e  found  a  paragra{)li  radically  opposed  to  any  paragraph  in  the 
other;  in  each  of  them  the  same  animating  spirit  is  apparent;  in 
many  of  their  declarations  the  language  is  practically  the  same, 
and  in  none  is  there  conveyed  a  trace  of  animosity  towai-d  any 
of  the  policies  to  which  the  other  proclaims  devotion.  Their 
authors  hold  the  same  economic  theories  and  profess  the  same 
civic  ambitions."     As  The  Sun  goes  on  to  specify: 

"The  two  parties  are  as  one  in  their  definition  of  Americanism; 
they  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  military 
and  naval  establishments;  they  are  in  accord  on  the  question  of 
the  tariff,  both  declaring  in  favor  of  a  tariff  commission;  they 
unite  in  their  programs  of  legislation  for  the  improvement  of 
society  by  the  bettering  of  industrial  conditions  through  child- 
labor  'aws,  workingmen's  compensation,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  rural  credits,  the  regulation  of  business  for  the  pre- 
vention of  abuses  and  not  for  the  penalizing  of  success;  they 
pledge  themselves  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  civil- 
service  system." 

And  what  is  even  more  notable,  both  parties  come  out  with  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  Furthermore,  we  look 
in  vain  in  eitherdocument  for  any  direct  mention  of  the  "hyphen" 
or  Germany. 

The  declarations  for  "Americanism"  and  better  national  de- 
fense being  the  "main  thing,"  as  the  New  York  Times  puts  it, 
may  well  be  noted  first.    The  Republican  platform  declares  that — 

"We  must  have  a  sufficient  and  effective  regular  army  and  a 
provision  for  ample  reserves,  already  drilled  and  disciplined,  who 
can  be  called  at  once  to  the  colors  when  the  hour  of  danger 
comes. 

"We  must  have  a  navy  so  strong  and  so  well  proportioned  and 
equipped,  so  thoroughly  ready  and  prepared,  that  no  enemy  can 
gain  command  of  the  sea  and  effect  a  landing  in  force  on  either 
our  Western  or  our  Eastern  coast.  To  secure  these  results, 
we  must  have  a  coherent  and  continuous  policy  of  national  de- 
fense, which  even  in  these  perilous  days  the  Democratic  party 
has  utterly  failed  to  develop,  but  which  we  promise  to  give  to  the 
country." 

The  Progressive  preparedness  plank  is  at  once  more  specific 
and  more  radical,  and  naturally  more  Rooseveltian.  Prepared- 
ness in  arms,  it  says,  requires: 

"A  navy  restored  to  at  least  second  rank  in  battle  efficiency; 

"A  regular  army  of  250,000  men,  fully  armed  and  trained,  as 
a  first  line  of  land-defense ; 

"A  system  of  military  training  adequate  to  organize  with 
promptness,  behind  that  fu-st  line  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  a 
citizen  soldiery,  supplied,  armed,  and  controlled  by  the  National 
Government. 

"In  our  democracy  every  male  citizen  is  charged  with  th(> 
duty  of  defending  his  country.  Thisf  duty  is  not  new.  1 1  has  ex- 
isted from  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  Under  m()d(>rn 
conditions  it  can  not  be  performed  without  military  training; 
service  without  training  means  slaughter  and  disaster.  As  the 
nation  has  always  recognized  and  ex(>rcised  the  right  to  enforce 


compulsory  military  service  in  time  of  war,  so  should  there  be 
universal  military  training  for  that  service  during  times  of  peace." 

And  "back  of  any  adequate  national  preparedness  in  arms  or 
in  industry  must  remain  the  democratic  soul  of  an  undivided 
people,  determined  to  keep  America's  great  heritage  and  tradi- 
tions unfalteringly  in  first  place."     So, 

"Unwavering  patriotism  and  unfaltering  fidelity  to  America 
are  the  only  spirit  which  should  animate  our  citizens.  If  in  this 
melting-pot  of  a  hundred  nations  the  children  of  any  fail  to  find 
our  common  destiny  worthy  of  common  devotion  and  defense,  we 
shall  sustain  irreparable  loss  of  national  character." 

The  Republican  platform,  too,  begins  with  the  declaration 
that  the  party  "stands  for  a  united  people,  true  to  American 
ideals,  loyal  to  American  traditions,  knowing  no  allegiance  except 
to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,"  and  closes  with  the  "appeal. to  all  Americans, 
whether  natiiralized  or  native  born,  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
we  are  Americans  in  thought  and  in  deed,  with  one  loyalty,  one 
hope,  one  aspiration,"  "to  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  America,"  and, 
"above  all  things,  to  keep  the  faith." 

Both  Progressives  and  Republicans  attack  the  Administration's 
foreign  policy.  "The  American  tradition  of  isolation  has  been 
ended,"  according  to  the  Progressive  platform,  and  to-day — 

"As  members  of  an  international  community  we  are  subject  to 
certain  basic  duties: 

"To  seciire  the  rights  and  equal  treatment  of  our  citizens, 
native  or  naturalized,  on  land  and  sea,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  nativity; 

"To  guard  the  honor  and  uphold  the  just  influence  of  our 
nation; 

"To  maintain  the  integrity  of  international  law. 

"These  are  the  corner-stones  of  civilization.  We  must  be 
strong  to  defend  them. 

"We  earnestly  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  but  there  are  higher 
things  which  we  must  keep  if  we  would  keep  the  faith  as  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  kept  it.  Peace  at  the  price  of  submission  and 
cowardice  is  not  desirable,  nor  is  it  the  peace  of  justice,  which 
alone  would  make  it  permanent.  Supine  submission  to  the  in- 
vasion of  oiu"  rights  or  indifference  to  the  wrongs  of  weaker  na- 
tions will  not  long  maintain  peace,  nor  will  mere  threat  of  action 
enforce  oiir  rights  under  international  law 

"Failure  to  deal  firmly  and  promptly  with  the  menace  of 
Mexican  disorder  and  tlu'eatened  violations  of  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  on  the  high  seas  has  resulted  in  the  wanton  murder  of 
a  number  of  our  citizens  and  in  the  tragic  weakening  of  our 
national  self-respect." 

The  Republican  party  promises  to  "unflinchingly  maintain" 
those  rights  of  American  citizens  which  "the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  Congress  have  failed  to  maintain." 
Republicans,  we  are  told, 

"believe  that  peace  and  neutrality,  as  well  as  the  dignity  and 
influence  of  the  United  States,  can  not  be  preserved  by  shifty  e.\- 
pedients,  by  pln-ase-nuiking,  by  performances  in  language,  or  by 
attitudes  ever  changing  in  an  effort  to  secure  groups  of  voters. 
The  present  Administration  has  destroyed  our  influence  abroad 
and  humiliated  us  in  our  own  eyes.  The  Republican  i)arty  be- 
lieves that  a  firm,  consistent,  and  courageous  foreign  policy,  al- 
ways maintained  by  liepublican  Presidents  in  accordance  with 
American  traditions,  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  only  true,  way  to 
preserve  our  peace  and  restore  us  to  our  rightful  place  among 
the  nations.  We  believe  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  and  favor  the  establishment  of  a  world-court  for 
that  purpose." 

The    Republican     Mexican     plank    outdoes    the     Pn)gressive 
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deelaratiou  against  the  Administration's  policy  in   Mexico.     It 
reads : 

"We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  15,0{K),U(X)  people  of  Mexico 
who  for  three  years  have  seen  their  country  devastated,  their 
homes  destroyed,  their  fellow  citizens  murdered,  and  their  women 
outraged  by  armed  bands  of  desperadoes,  led  by  self-seeking,  con- 
scienceless agitators,  who  when  temporarily  successful  in  any 
locality  have  neither  sought  nor  been  able  to  restore  order  or 
estabhsh  and  maintain  peace. 

"We  express  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  outrages  which 
have  been  and  are  being  perpetrated  by  these  bandits  upon 
American  men  and  women  who  were  or  are  in  Mexico  by  in- 
vitation of  the  laws  and  of  the  Government  of  that  country,  and 
whose  rights  to  security  of  person  and  property  are  guaranteed 
by  solemn  treaty  obligations.  We  denounce  the  indefensible  meth- 
ods of  interference  employed  by  this  Administration  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Mexico  and  refer  with  shame  to  its  failure  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  this  country  as  next  friend  to  Mexico, 
its  duty  to  other  Powers  who  have  relied  upon  us  as  such  friend, 
and  its  duty  to  our  citizens  in  Mexico,  in  permitting  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  conditions — first,  by  failure  to  act  promptly  and 
firmly,  and,  secondly,  by  lending  its  influence  to  the  continua- 
tion of  such  conditions  through  recognition  of  one  of  the  fac- 
tions responsible  for  these  outrages. 

' '  We  pledge  our  aid  in  restoring  order  and  maintaining  peace  in 
Mexico.  We  promise  to  our  citizens  on  and  near  our  border, 
and  to  those  in  Mexico,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  adequate 
and  absolute  protection  in  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property." 

Both  parties  declare  for  a  protective  tariff  and  a  tariff  com- 
mission, development  of  a  merchant  marine,  Federal  regulation 
of  business,  a  Government  budget  system,  conservation,  civil- 
service  reform,  rural  credits.  Federal  child-labor  and  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  and  woman  suffrage. 

As  for  the  tariff,  the  Progressive  platform  calls  the  protective 
system  "essential  to  our  national  prosperity,"  and  adds  that 
the  "exact  and  complete  knowledge"  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
protection  we  need  can  be  secured  only  by  a  commission.  The 
Republican  tariff  plank  restates  the  historic  position  of  the 
party,  makes  the  timely  suggestion  that  "through  wise  tariff 
and  industrial  legislation  our  industries  can  be  so  organized  that 
they  will  become  not  only  a  commercial  bulwark  but  a  powerful 
aid  to  national  defense,"  and  denounces  the  Underwood  tariff 
as  "a  complete  failure  in  every  respect." 

"As  a  measure  of  justice,"  the  Republican  party  "favors  the 
extension  of  suffrage  to  women,  but  recognizes  the  right  of  each 
State  to  settle  this  question  for  itself."  The  Progressives  make 
this  unqualified  declaration: 

"We  believe  that  the  women  of  the  country  who  share  with  the 
men  the  burdens  of  Government  in  times  of  peace,  and  make 
equal  sacrifice  in  time  of  war,  should  be  given  the  fuU  political 
right  of  suffrage  either  by  State  or  Federal  action." 

The  Republicans  also  "condemn  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion for  its  attempt  to  abandon  the  Philippines,"  and  renew  their 
allegiance  to  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  last  three  Republican 
Presidents.  They  reaffirm  allegiance  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  declare  for  closer  relations  with  Latin  America. 

The  Progressives  repeat  their  demand  for  social  justice  in 
these  words: 

"Arms  alone  can  not  maintain  a  nation.  Of  far  greater  per- 
manent importance  must  stand  a  national  industry  efficient  for 
the  general  welfare,  a  prosperity  justly  distributed,  a  national 
life  organized  in  all  points  for  national  ends.  Four  years  ago 
this  party  was  born  of  a  nation's  awakened  sense  of  these  funda- 
mental truths.  In  the  platform  then  adopted  we  set  forth  our 
position  on  public  questions.  We  here  reaffirm  the  declaration 
there  made  on  national  issues. 

"A  nation  to  survive  must  stand  for  the  principles  of  social 
and  industrial  justic«\  We  have  no  right  to  expect  continued 
loyalty  from  an  opprest  class 

"A  country  must  be  worth  living  in  to  be  worth  fighting  for." 

These  social-justice  <*lauses  seem  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  "as  vague  and  innocuous  as  the  veriest  old  Tory  could  de- 
sire," and  the  Boston  Transcript   (Rep.)  speaks  of  the   "aban- 


donment by  the  Progressives  of  their  heresies  of  1912."  The 
Boston  Post  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  Progressive 
articles  of  faith  "straightforward  and  clear.  Thej^  do  not 
give  up  an  inch  of  ground  taken  four  years  ago." 

Editorial  characterization  of  the  Republican  platform  in- 
cludes praise,  qualified  praise,  and  unqualified  scorn.  In  the 
early  comment  its  defenders  seem  to  be  holding  their  fire  and 
wiU  no  doubt  be  heard  from  later.  The  New  York  Evening 
Sun  says  it  is  admirable,  and  "any  true  American  may  be  satis- 
fied to  stand  on  it."  The  New  York  German  Her  old  finds  it 
moderate  in  tone  and  containing  "nothing  that  any  immigrated 
citizen  could  object  to."  Perhaps  this  very  moderation  is  what 
the  Repubhcan  Boston  Transcript  objects  to.  Tho  it  notes 
"many  very  good  declarations,  very  pertinent  and  wise  de- 
mands," The  Transcript  declares  that  "its  utterance  on  the 
foreign  question  is  weak,  evasive,  and  wiU  prove  imsatisfactory, 
at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

The  Democratic  New  York  World  denounces  the  two  Chicago 
documents  as  "platforms  of  hypocrisy."  It  finds  "not  a 
word  that  directly  challenges  a  single  policy,  or  a  single  mea!iiu"e, 
or  a  single  act  of  the  Wilson  Administration."  Only  "when  it 
comes  to  the  tariff  and  Mexico,  both  platforms  are  resolutely 
imcompromising,  as  befits  a  case  where  there  is  no  Mexican  vote 
and  where  the  tariff-grafters  are  looked  upon  to  furnish  the 
campaign  fund."  Neither  party,  it  continues,  "dared  present 
a  policy  of  its  own  in  place  of  the  President's  policy.  .  .  .  Both 
parties  raise  an  issue,  and  both  run  away  from  it."  What 
"both  of  these  Republican  parties  have  sought  to  do,"  says  this 
arch-critic  of  Republican  policies  and  personalities, 

"is  to  frame  platforms  which,  in  spite  of  much  sophomoric 
rhetoric  about  American  rights  and  national  defense,  are  de- 
signed in  the  main  to  hold  the  German  vote,  which  is  mainly 
Republican;  to  hold  the  advocates  of  peace,  who  are  as  numerous 
in  the  Republican  party  as  in  the  Democratic  party;  to  hold 
the  opponents  of  extreme  preparedness,  who  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  both  parties,  and  to  hold  Wall  Street  and  the  tariff- 
monopolists,  who  must  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the  soap  for  the 
campaign." 

Two  suffrage  conventions  met  in  Chicago  while  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Progressives  were  holding  their  sessions.  The 
heavy  rain  did  not  keep  the  women  from  marching  through 
Michigan  Avenue,  when  most  of  the  male  visitors  in  Chicago 
preferred  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  hotel  lobbies,  and  as  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  observes:  "Even  the  adverse 
vote  in  Iowa,  of  which  they  were  only  too  well  aware,  did  not 
deter  them-  or  make  them  waver  from  their  purpose  to  impress 
upon  the  Republican  National  Convention  that  the  suffrage 
cause  was  no  longer  the  dream  of  a  handful  of  enthusiasts,  but 
had  the  substantial  backing  of  millions  of  voters  quite  capable 
of  making  their  demands  effective."  The  Boston  Transcript 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle  think  the  Republican  proviso  leaving  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  to  the  States  takes  the  force  from 
the  Republican  suffrage  plank  and  leaves  the  suffragists  but  an 
empty  triumph.  But  the  Boston  Herald  calls  it  a  distinct 
victory,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  says  "it  registers  at  once  a 
sentiment  and  a  prophecy  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  opposition."  Suffragists  as  a  whole,  writes 
Mr.  Villard  in  the  N^ew  York  Evening  Post,  "rejoice  heartily 
that  another  citadel  of  prejudice  has  fallen,"  and  that  this  great 
conservative  party  "  is  now  on  record  forever  on  their  side." 

"It  compensates  in  considerable  measure  for  the  Iowa  defeat 
this  week,  and,  of  course,  it  insures  the  insertion  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  a  similar  plank.  Suffrage  for  women  will  be  a 
pledge  in  every  national  platform  this  year.  Who  shall  say  now 
that  it  will  not  triumph?  Certainly  the  aiitisuffragists  need  con- 
cern themselves  no  longer  with  national  conventions;  no  party 
will  reverse  itself  on  this  issue  as  long  as  (here  are  so  many 
millions  of  women  voters.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
were  working  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopelessly  forlorn  cause 
only  fifteen  years  ago,  no  national  party  will  ignore  or  oppose 
suffrage  hereafter." 


ITHt 
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THE   NORTH-SEA  FIGHT  IN  DISPUTE 

BOTH  THE  JUBILATION  in  Germany  and  the  depression 
in  England  which  greeted  the  first  news  of  the  great  sea- 
fight  of  May  31  off  the  Danish  coast  Avere  modified  in 
the  light  of  later  and  fuller  information,  with  the  result  that 
while  neither  side  now  admits  a  defeat,  neutral  observers  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Boston  Transcripl  that  "it  is  impossi- 
ble for  either  side  to  nuike  of  it  a  great  victory."  In  first-class 
fighting-ships  the  British  admit  the  loss  of  three  battle-cruisers 

and  claim  to  hav^e  sunk 
one  German  sui)erdread- 
nought  and  two  or  three 
battle-cruisers.  The  Ger- 
mans admit  the  loss  of 
one  battle-cruiser  and  one 
small  battle  -  ship  and 
claim  to  have  sunk  two 
British  superdreadnoughts 
and  four  battle-cruisers. 
The  Kaiser,  addressing 
the  sailors  of  the  fleet  at 
Wilhelmshaven  nearly  a 
week  after  the  battle,  is 
reported  to  have  an- 
nounced that  "the  En- 
glish fleet  was  beaten" 
and  its  "tyrannical  su- 
premacy shattered,"  and 
that  the  result  "will  cause 
fear  to  creep  into  the 
bones  of  the  enemy."  And 
some  enthusiastic  German 
editors  have  even  ac- 
claimed the  German  ruler 
"Admiral  of  the  Atlantic." 
But  the  New  York  World 
retorts  that  "an  Admiral 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
who  has  not  a  single  ship 
afloat  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  can  not  get  a 
ship  there  might  hesitate  somewhat  before  assuming  the  title." 
And  if  Great  Britain's  sea-power  is  shattered,  asks  the  same 
paper,  "then  why  are  the  North  German-Lloyd  and  Hambm-g- 
American  ships  rusting  at  their  Hoboken  docks? "  "The  German 
Navy,"  it  con(^ludes,  "is  still  a  navy  in  jail,  which  assaults  its 
keeper  now  and  then  with  great  fury,  but  which  remains  in  jail 
nevertheless."  Popular  rejoicang  in  Germany  will  be  succeeded 
by  disillusionment,  i)redi<'ts  the  New  York  Times,  when  the 
people  find  that  "the  hatefid  blockade  is  tio  less  rigorous,  and 
food  is  no  more  plentiful  in  Berlin."  And  the  Philadelphia 
Record  reminds  us  that  (rerman  papers  declared  England's 
control  of  the  sea  broken  when  the  LusUania  was  torpedoed. 
The  Evening  World  sums  up  the  results  for  the  two  nations  as 
follows:  "Materially  a  minor  loss  for  England,  but  a  serious 
moral  setback;  for  Germany,  a  very  costly  matter,  but  a  stimu- 
lating moral  vic^toiy." 

In  England  public  opinion  rallied  quickly  from  the  consterna- 
tion (jaused  by  the  first  news  of  the  loss  of  foiu-teen  ships  and 
thousands  of  l)rave  sailoi's  when  the  second  report  from  the 
Admiralty  claimed  the  result  as  a  British  victory.  King  George, 
in  a  message  to  Admiral  Jellicoe,  exprest  regret  that  "the  Ger- 
man High  8eas  Fleet,  in  spite  o£  its  heavy  losses,  was  enabled 
by  misty  weather  to  evade  the  full  consequences  of  the  en- 
counter," thereby  "robbing  us  of  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
•lecisivo  vic,to?-y."  It  was  nevertheless  "a  Rritisli  \ictory," 
declares   Admiral    Loid    (Miarles   BeresfonI,    n-tircd,    \\ln>  sums 


VIUE-ADAURAL  SIR  DAVID  BEATTY, 

Whose  battle-cruiser  fleet  bore  tlie 
brunt  of  the  light  off  Denmarls:.  In 
a  letter  he  writes:  "We  wiU  be  ready 
for  them  next  time.  Please  God,  it 
will  come  soon." 


up  his  version  of  the  result  as  follows:  "We  lost  cruisers  which 
Ave  can  afford  to  lose;  the  Germans  lost  battle-ships  which  they 
can  not  afford  to  lose."     To  (luote  him  fiu-ther: 

"There  was  no  mistake  in  strategy  made.  The  British 
ol)jective  was  to  sink  tlie  German  fleet  or  (ionipel  it  to  retm'n  to 
its  base.  In  the  absence  of  Zeppelins  for  s(;outing-piu"poses,  the 
British  Navy  was  obliged  to  send  out  heavy  cruisers  as  outside 
scouts,  because  light  c  iiisers  would  have  been  driven  in  without 
securing  the  needed  in  ormation. 

"Vice-Admiral  8ir  David  Beatty,  in  i)ursuance  of  this  object, 
tackled  a  vastly  superior  force,  hoping  to  delay  it  imtil  Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe's 


battle  fleet  ari-ived  to  de- 
stroy the  Germans.  Vice- 
Admiral  Beatty  achieved 
a  brilliant  success,  be- 
cause, on  the  arrival  of 
Vice-Ad  miral  Jellicoe,  the 
Germans  fled.  We  at- 
tained our  object;  the 
Germans  failed  to  attain 
theu-s." 

As  to  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Gorman  fleet 
in  coming  out  we  have  no 
definite  information,  the 
first  official  German  re- 
port of  the  battle  merely 
stating  that  it  was  engaged 
in  "an  enterprise  directed 
to  the  northward"  when 
the  encounter  occurred. 
The  Paris  Temps  makes 
the  suggestion  that  this 
northward  dash  aimed  to 
cut  off  Russian  commu- 
nications at  Archangel, 
which  is  now  free  of  ice  and 
is  Russia's  chief  means  of 
communication  with  the 
outside  world.  Another 
theory  is  that  it  was  de- 
liberately seeking  to  join  

battle       with        Admiral 

Beatty's  battle-cruiser  fleet.  Still  other  views  are  that  its 
objective  was  the  British  (toast,  or  that  it  was  trying  to  turn 
some  of  its  fast  commerce-destroyers  loose  in  the  Atlantic.  But 
Avhatever  may  have  been  its  purpose,  j)redict  the  British  com- 
mentators, "it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  the  German 
fleet  shows  itself  in  the  North  Sea."  As  a  result  of  this  battle, 
says  A.  J.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  "the  German 
dream  of  an  invasion  of  England  has  been  dissipated." 

The  records  of  the  actual  losses  sustained  by  either  fleet  are 
not  even  yet  entirely  clear,  eiM'h  side  accusing  the  other  of 
misstating  the  facts.  But  the  British  Admiralty  admits  the 
loss  of  fourteen  ships,  including  three  battle-cruisers,  three 
cruisers,  and  eight  destroyers,  with  a  total  loimage  of  about 
114,000.  As  many  of  these  went  down  with  \irtually  all  on 
board,  the  loss  in  ])ers<)nnel  Avas  admittedly  heavy,  the  latest 
available  estimates  2>l«'cing  it  at  about  five  thousand.  The 
casualty  list  gives  the  names  of  383  British  officers  killed,  among 
them  Rear-Admirals  lUmd  and  Arbuthnot.  The  British  ships 
admitted  sunk  are:  the  Queen  Mary,  I tidejaliguhle ,  and  lurinciblc, 
battle-cruisers;  the  Defense,  Blaek  Prince,  and  Wumor,  cniis(>rs; 
the  Tippentry,  Turbulent,  Fortune,  Spnrrnwhawk,  Ardent,  Nonnid, 
Nestor,  and  Sluirlx,  destroyers.  In  addition  to  these  losses  Ger- 
many claims  to  ha\e  sunk  the  dreadnt)Ughts  Warspitc  and  Marl- 
borough, the  battle-cruiser  Princess  Royal,  the  cruisers  Euryalus 
and  Biriniiighaiu,  the  destroyer  Acasta,  and  one  submarine. 
German  official  estimates  plate  the  British  loss  of  life  at  7,000. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN  JELLICOE, 

Whose  arrival  with  the  Grand  Fleet 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  We  are  un- 
able to  get  a  photograph  of  Admiral 
Scheer,  who  commanded  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet. 
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Against  these  Germany  now  admits  the  loss  of  eleven  ships — 
the  battle-cruiser  Liitzow,  the  battle-ship  Pommern,  the  emisers 
Wiesbaden,  Elhing,  Frauenlob,  and    Rostock,  and  five   unnamed 
torpedo-boats — representing  a  total  of  60,720  tons.     Additional 
German  losses  claimed  bj-  the  British  are  the  super-dreadnought 
Hindenhurg,    the    battle-cruisers    Derfflinger    and    Seydlitz,    two 
battle-cruisers  of  the  Kaiser  class,  a  light  cruiser,  five  destroyers, 
and  a  submarine — which  would  increase  the  German  loss  in 
tonnage  by  more  than  100,000.     A  Copenhagen  dispatch  to  the 
London   Daily  Mail  gives  an  early  unofficial  estimate  of  the 
German  loss  in   personnel  as    follows: 
800  dead,  1,400  wounded,  4,600  missing. 
Each   side  insists   that   the   other  is 
concealing  its  losses,  and  each  officially 
denies  the  charge.     The  British  Admir- 
alty states  positively  that  the  Warspite, 
Marlborough,  Princess  Royal,   and  Bir- 
mingham  are  safe  in  British  ports,  vnih 
the  Acasta  and  Euryalus,  and  that  no 
English   submarines    took   part   in   the 
battle,  so  that  if  the  German  fleet  sank 
a  craft  of  this  type  it  must  have  been 
one  of  its  own.     The  German  official 
reports,  which  at  first  admitted  the  loss 
of  only  the  Pommern,  Wiesbaden,  Frau- 
enlob, and  several  torpedo-boats,  later 
added  the  Elbing,  Liitzow,  and  Rostock, 
whose  loss  "for  military  reasons  we  re- 
frained until  now  from  making  public." 
What  the  naval  situation  really  is, 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
is  best  revealed  by  examining  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  the  British  and  Ger- 
man   fleets    to-day    as    compared    with 
their  standing  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.     We  read : 

"In  1914,  Great  Britain  had  thirty- 
four  dreadnoughts  of  772,000  tons,  built' 
or  nearing  completion,  against  Ger- 
many's twenty  dreadnoughts  of  479,000 
tons.  By  this  time  there  have  been 
added  to  the  British  fleet  four  dread- 
noughts of  104,000  tons,  and  to  the 
German  three  dreadnoughts  of  88,000 
tons.  Subtract  from  the  British  side 
the  Audacious,  with  24,000  tons,  and  the 
probable  change  in  dreadnought  ton- 
nage shows  an  insignificant  gain  for 
Germany. 

"England  began  the  war  with  215,000 
tons  in  battle-cruisers,  against  Ger- 
many's 208,000  tons.  We  have  no  data 
for  adding  anything  to  the  British 
tonnage,  and  must  subtract  63,000  tons 
lost  last  Wednesday,  leaving  a  total  of 
152,000  tons.  From  the  German  side  we 
must  subtract  the  Goeben,  of  23,000  tons, 
unavailable  for  North-Sea  fighting,  and 
add  probably  four  cruisers  of  112,000 
tons,  giving  a  total  of  about  300,000 
tons;  so  that  in  battle-cruisers  Germany 
to-day  is  twice  as  strong  as  Great  Britain. 

"In  older  battle-ships  Great  Britain  began  with  556,000 
tons  and  has  lost  115,000  tons,  and  Germany  began  with  243,000 
tons  and  has  lost  13,000.  In  heavy  'cruisers  Great  Britain 
began  with  450,000  tons  and  has  lost  134,000  tons,  and  Germany 
began  with  94,000  tons  and  has  lost  64,000  tons. 

"Thus  in  dreadnought  strength  the  ratio  remains  the  same 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  old  battle-ships  England's 
advantage  has  declined  from  234  to  2,  and  in  heavy  cruisers 
it  has  increased  from  about  five  times  the  German  strength 
to  ten  times.  In  battle-cruisers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
apparently  fallen  from  an  equality  with  Germany  to  one-half." 

The  story  of  this  groat  sea-fight,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
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LORD   KITCHENER, 

Who  was  on  a  special  mission  to  Russia  when 
he  went  down  with  the  cruiser  Hampshire. 
which  sank  off  the  Orkneys  on  the  night  of 
June  5.  As  Minister  of  War  he  raised  for  En- 
gland an  unprecedented  volunteer  army  of  more 
than  5,000,000  men  in  less  than  two  years. 


main  fleets  of  Britain  and  Germany  came  into  contact  for  the 
first  time,  may  now  be  gathered  with  some  degree  of  definiteness 
from  the  official  and  unofficial  accounts  published  in  London  and 
Berlin.  On  the  afternoon  of  IMay  31  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet,  steaming  northward  through  the  mist  off  the  coast  of 
Denmark,  encountered  a  powerful  British  scouting-fleet  con- 
sisting of  seven  battle-cruisers  and  four  fast  super-dreadnoughts 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  type.  This  encounter  took  place  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  German  naval  base,  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  miles  from  the  British  base,    Viee-Admiral 

Beatty,  in  command  of  the  battle- 
cruiser  squadron,  joined  battle  with  the 
Germans  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a 
wireless  summons  to  Admiral  Jellicoe 
to  bring  up  the  main  fleet.  Fighting 
at  this  stage  at  short  range  against  a 
numerically  superior  and  more  heavily 
armored  enemy,  Admiral  Beatty  sacri- 
ficed three  of  his  powerful  but  vulner- 
able battle-cruisers  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
off  the  German  fleet  and  hold  it  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  In  this 
he  was  apparently  successful,  for  he 
writes  that  "we  drew  the  enemy  into 
the  jaws  of  our  fleet."  Turning  now  to 
the  official  report  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, we  read: 

"  The  Grand  Fleet  came  in  touch  with 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  at  3:30  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  31.  The  leading 
ships  of  the  two  fleets  carried  on  a  vig- 
orous fight,  in  which  the  battle-cruisers, 
fast  battle-ships,  and  subsidiary  craft 
all  took  an  active  part. 

"The  losses  were  severe  on  both  sides, 
but  when  the  main  body  of  the  British 
fleet  came  into  contact  with  the  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet  a  very  brief  period 
sufficed  to  compel  the  latter,  who  had 
been  severely  punished,  to  seek  refuge 
in  their  protected  waters.  This  man- 
euver was  rendered  possible  by  low 
visibility  and  mist,  and  altho  the  Grand 
Fleet  were  now  and  then  able  to  get  in 
a  momentary  contact  with  their  oppo- 
nents, no  continuous  action  was  possible. 

"They  continued  the  pursuit  until 
the  light  had  wholly  failed,  while  the 
British  destroyers  were  able  to  make 
a  successful  attack  upon  the  enemy 
during  the  night. 

"Meanwhile,  Admiral  Sir  John  JeUi- 
coe,  having  driven  the  enemy  into  port, 
returned  to  the  main  scene  of  the  action 
and  scoured  the  sea  in  search  of  dis- 
abled vessels.  By  noon  the  next  day, 
June  1,  it  became  evident  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  He  returned, 
therefore,  to  his  bases,  400  miles  away, 
refueled  his  fleet,  and  in  the  evening  of 
June  2  was  again  ready  to  put  to  sea." 

Another  account  published  by  the 
British  Admiralty  divides  the  battle  into 
fovur  phases,  as  follows: 

"The  first  opened  at  3:15  p.m.,  when  our  battle-cruisers,  at  a 
range  of  six  miles,  joined  action  with  German  battle-cruisers. 
Shortly  afterward  the  second  phase  began,  with  the  arrival  on 
both  sides  of  battle-ships,  the  Germans  arriving  first.  But 
before  their  arrival  our  three  battle-cruisers  had  been  blown  up, 
supposedly  the  result  of  gun-fire,  altho  possibly  they  met  their 
fate  from  torpedoes 

"The  third  phase  was  the  engagement  of  battle-ships,  which 
never  was  more  than  partial.  This  phase  included  a  running 
fight  as  the  German  dreadnoughts  fled  toward  their  bases.  All 
the  big-ship  fighting  was  over  by  9:15  p.m. 

"Then  came  one  of  the  most  weird  features  of  the  battle,  as 
German   destroyers   made   attack   after  attack,   like   infantry 
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"  THE   BATTLE-CRUISER   QUEEN  MARY  WAS  THE   FIRST  TO  GO  UNDER." 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  eye-witnesses  relate,  "  a  great  shell  punched  through  her  over  her  thinner  armor-plating,  her  magazine  exploded,  and 
the  gallant  ship,  almost  the  latest  battle-cruiser,  buckled  up  and  sank  like  a  stone.  .  .  .  She  went  down  in  a  smother  of  smoke  and  flame." 


folio  will  ji'  artillery  preparation,  on  our  big  ships.  But  these 
onslaughts  were  singularly  futile,  not  a  single  torpedo  launched 
by  them  getting  home 

"Zeppelins  did  not  play  the  important  part  which  had  been 
attributed  to  them.  Only  one  appeared.  It  remained  in  action 
a  very  brief  time,  retiring  under  heavy  fk'e,  evidently  badly 
damaged.  Weather-conditions  were  such  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  aircraft  would  have  been  of  much  service. 

"The  enemy  sprang  no  surprizes.  We  saw  nothing  of  any  17- 
inch  guns." 

From  Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  "the  Germans 
went  out  to  give  battle  to  the  British  fleet,  and,  having  found  it, 
a  I  once  assumed  the  aggressive  and  maintained  it  throughout." 
German  sailors  report  that  "there  w^as  uninterrupted  fighting 
for  seventeen  hours,"  and  that  "they  had  no  food  during  this 
lime  except  that  bread  was  passed  around  once."  In  an  "author- 
itative" statement  given  out  in  Berlin  it  is  explained  that  the 
German  "vic^tory"  was  due  to  three  factors:  "The  skilful  tac- 
tics of  Admiral  Scheer  and  Vice- Admiral  Hipper;  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  German  fleet  maneuvered;  and  last, 
and  most  important,  the  superiority  of  the  German  11-incli 
guns  at  short  range  over  the  British  13.5's  and  15's,  with  the 
splendid    German   marksmanship."     We  read  fiu'ther: 

"It  is  shown  that  the  Germans  on  this  occasion,  unlike  the 
Dogger  Bank  engagement  of  (iruiser  squadrons,  were  able  to 
choose  their  distance  and  light  (-onsiderable  portions  of  the 
battle  at  ranges  of  about  eight  miles  (now  ranked  as  a  moderate 
distance),  at  which  the  German  11-  and  12-inch  guns  were 
virtually  as  effective  in  penetrating-power  as  the  big-mouthed 
thirteens,  fourteens,  and  fifteens  with  which  the  modern  British 
giants  are  armed.  Furthermore,  they  are  far  superior  in  rapidity 
of  fire.  Naval  expefts  have  intimated  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  decisive  factors  in  the  Titanic  struggle. 

"German  battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers  were  able  to  shower 
the  British  with  a  hail  of  shell  which,  at  a  range  of  eight  miles 
and  sometimes  even  closer,  smashed  and  riddled  British  aj'mor- 
belts  and  wi'ought  havoc  to  shii)s'  vitals.  The  ponderous  British 
projectiles  naturally  were  no  less  effective,  but  the  Armstrong 
&  Whitworth  monsters  could  land  scarcely  one  punch  to  each 
two  from  the  vicious  Krupp  1 1-inchers. 

"The  hazy  weather  was  Germany's  friend,  as  it  necessitated 
action  at  closer  range." 

As  a  result  of  this  encounter,  our  naval  experts  and  editorial 
commentators  urge  the  building  of  more  battle-ships  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  aerial  arm  of  our  Navy.  It  is  recalled  that 
Secretary  Daniels  recommended  the  building  of  dreadnoughts  as 
well  as  battle-cruisers;  and  Senator  Tillman,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Naval  Committee,  annouiu^es  that  he  will  lead  a  tight  to 
change  the  naval  appropriation  bill  |)assed  by  the  House  so  as 
to  provide  for  six  battle-cruisers  and  two  dreadnoughts,  instead 
of  five  battlo-cruisurs  and  no  di'uaduoughts. 


FOUR   SPRUNG   "DRIVES" 

THE  INCHING  ADVANCES  at  Verdun  by  the  Ger- 
mans, their  capture  of  a  village  from  the  British,  and 
the  Austrian  capture  of  various  Alpine  peaks  and 
passes  from  the  Italians  were  rather  blue  news  for  the  Allies 
until  brief  .bulletins  from  Petrograd  began  to  tell  of  capturing 
droves  of  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners  at  the  rate  of  over 
10,000  a  day,  and  the  occupation  of  regions  of  enemy  territory 
many  square  miles  in  extent.  The  Russian  drive,  it  appears, 
began  on  June  4  and  extends  along  a  line  of  250  miles,  fro*m  the 
Pripet  River  to  the  Roumanian  frontier.  No  such  ambitious 
attempt  as  this,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  been 
launched  since  the  Austro-German  advance  of  last  spring  and 
summer  on  a  line  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Karpathians, 
and  this  journal  believes  that  it  means  "the  collapse  of  the  entire 
Austrian  line  along  the  Styr  and  Ikwa  rivers,  with  results  im- 
mediately perceptible  north  in  the  Pripet  marshes  and  south  in 
Galicia."  Some  joiu-nals  ask  if  this  is  the  start  of  the  long-expected 
Allied  advancie,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  speaks  of  the  recent  heavy 
fighting  in  Flanders  near  Ypres,  in  which  the  Germans  took  the 
offensive,  as  an  effort  to  balk  an  Allied  drive.  Other  signs, 
according  to  this  journal,  are  French  optimism  concerning 
Verdun  in  the  face  of  definite  German  gains,  the  thousands  of 
Russian  forces  that  have  been  passing  through  Marseilles,  the 
ad\'ent  of  spring  on  all  the  fronts,  and  especially  in  the  East, 
where  the  lines  have  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  since  last  fall.  The 
Russian  offensive  seems  timed  to  offset  the  Austro-Hungarian 
drive  in  southern  Tyrol  and  the  persistent  battering  of  the 
Germans  at  Verdun,  many  observers  note;  and  The  Eagle  says 
that  Hindenburg  must  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the  East,  while 
Austria  must  choose  between  further  prosecution  of  the  Italian 
advance  or  see  her  lines  "pushed  back,  and  possibly  flanked"  in 
Volhynia,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina. 

Meanwhile  dispatches  inform  us  that  on  the  lOSth  day  of 
the  assault  on  Verdun,  by  a  series  of  onslaughts,  the  Germans 
captured  Fort  de  Vaux,  five  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  which 
some  military  experts  call  the  "key  to  the  fortress."  The 
victors  took  a  large  number  of  cannon,  machine  guns,  and 
mine-throwers,  and  700  unwounded  prisoners.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Fort  de  Vaux,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times, 
gives  the  Germans  possession  of  the  advance  lines  of  fortifica- 
tions of  a  permanent  character  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meiise, 
save  for  the  entrenchments  and  batteries  still  held  by  the  FnMicli 
at  Cote  de  Froid.  between  Fort  de  Vaux  and  the  river.  In 
the  possession  of  tli(>  Germans  also,  according  to  an  official 
statement  from  Berlin,  is  tlie  "whole  territory  southeast  and 
east,  of  Y lives  over  a  distance  of  more  than  three  kilometers 
(.about  two  miles)." 
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YUAN   SHI   KAI 
GONE 

WHILE  NO  MAN  of 
this  fjeneratiou  has 
rendered  China  such 
service  as  did  the  late  Yuan 
Shi  Kai,  it  is  nevertheless 
mournfully  true,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
marks, "that  his  life  had  been 
so  badly  ordered  that  the 
neatest  service  lie  eould  ren- 
d(^r  his  country  was  to  die." 
As  recently  as  May  26,  the 
Philadelphia  Prcsfs  reminds  us, 
"he  offei-ed  to  resign  as  soon 
as  a  suitable  successor  could  be 
found,"  and  then  he  died  on 
June  6,  "amid  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  suspicion  and 
intrigue  and  dark  with  rumoi-s 
of  poisoning."  As  The  Prefo^ 
puts  it,  "he  overreached  him- 
self in  his  desire  for  autocratic 
power  and  passed  away  witli 
little  moi'e  than  a  shadow  of 
the  prestige  and  influence  he 
once  possest  with  his  own 
people."  Observations  of  a 
similar  nature  appear  in  other 
newspaper-reviews  of  his  career,  the  Hartford  Courant  remarking: 

"If  Yuan  had  resolutely  supprest  the  movement  to  replace 
the  new  Republic  with  the  old  monarchical  form  of  government, 
he  would  not.  only  be  alive  to-day,  but  he  would,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  have  died  one  of  the  most  honored  of  China's  gi*eat 
men.  He  was  an  exceedingly  able  man,  and 
an  ambitious  one." 


YUAN   SHI   KAI. 

"  I  did  not  wish  tliis  end.  I  did  not  aspire  to  be  Emperor. 
Tliose  around  me  said  the  people  desired  a  sovereign  and  had  named 
mo  for  the  throne,  f  believed,  and  was  misled."  This  is  said  to 
liavo  been  Yuan's  dying- message  to  his  countrymen. 


It  is  less  than  five  years,  the  New  York 
World  recalls,  "since  the  ancient  Manchu 
dynasty  was  dethroned,  and  less  than  three 
years  since  Yuan,  professing  veneration  for 
Washington  as  well  as  Confucius,  became 
the  first,  constitutional  Chief  Magistrates 
Menaced  at.  all  times  by  domestic  revolt  and 
foreign  intrigue,  the  new  l^resident  assented 
last  December  to  the  restoration  of  mon- 
archy, with  himself  as  Emperor,  l^ut  he  never 
assumed  the  crown  and  the  Republic  was 
formally  reestablished  in  March."  While, 
as  Tfie  World  adds.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  "will 
have  a  permanent  place  in  Chinese  hisloiy 
as  the  man  who  gave  his  counti'ymen  a 
modern  army  and  an  ideal  of  republicanism 
which  some  day  may  be  realized,"  yet  he 
was  in  many  ways,  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
our  ideal  of  the  "inscrutable  Oriental."  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  quotes  tlie  author  of  a  recent 
work  on  China  as  saj'ing  that  "only  an 
infinite  subtlety  of  adaptation  and  intelligent 
compromise  could  have  raised  this  blunt, 
unmoral  character,  steeped  in  the  strategy 
of  the  old  S(!hool,  to  th<i  dominant  |)osition 
he  came  to  hold  in  the  new."  This  hUmd  of 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  Western  and  the 
Oriental,  is  further  evident  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  promoter  of  industrial 


en  IN  A 'S  SKCOND   PHESIUENT, 

Who  slept  up  from  the  vic(>- 
Prosidency  on  the  death  of  Yuan 
Shi  Kai.  Li  Yuan  Hung  is  an  ear- 
iip.st  republican,  is  popular  with  tlic 
Army,  and  is  thought  likely  to  win  (he 
loyalty  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
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and  economic  efficiency,  ruling 
with  the  advice  of  American 
university  professors,  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, "more  than  twelve  Avives 
in  his  palace  and  two  dozen 
children." 

Yuan  Shi  Kai,  we  read  in 
the  Springfield  Repvhlican,  was 
born  in  1S.')9.  He  adopted  a 
military  career,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and 
became  imperial  resident  in 
Korea  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  was  influen- 
tial in  bringing  about  the 
Chino-Japanese  War  of  1894, 
and  led  in  the  task  of  reform- 
ing the  Ai'iny  after  that  disas- 
trous conflict.  Tho  supposed 
to  be  a  reformer,  he  came  to  the 
side  of  the  old  Empress  Dow- 
ager and  assisted  her  in  the 
coup  d'etat  of  1898.  He  held 
higli  positions  under  her,  but 
kept  out  of  the  Boxer  uprising. 
After  the  sudden  and  mys- 
terious death  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empress,  Yuan  was 
influential  in  settling  the  im- 
perial succession,  but  soon  lost 
favor  and  went  into  "retire- 
ment." The  rebellion  against  the  Manchus  was  the  signal  for 
his  recall,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  imperial  forces.  Seeing 
the  old  dynasty  doomed,  he  helped  bring  about  the  change  to  a 
Republic,  of  which  he  became  the  first  head. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  been 
generally  considered  the  one  strong  man  of 
China.  His  passing  seems  to  some  of  our 
editors,  therefore,  of  bad  omen  for  his  coun- 
try in  these  critical  times.  Yet  others  think 
that  it  means  the  elimination  of  a  storm- 
provoking  personality,  and  makes  possible 
a  solution  of  the  political  crisis.  Typical 
of  Chinese  revolutionary  thought  is  this  re- 
mark of  a  New  York  Chinaman  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  power  on  which  Yuan  had  always 
i-elied  came  from  the  money  he  put  out  in 
bribes  and  treachery,  but  these  methods 
were  not.  the  permanent  foundations  for  a 
Covernmeut,  and  the  Chinese  could  not 
t  olerate  it,  so  his  death  comes  now  as  a  bless- 
ing  to  the  Chinese  nation." 

Yet  the  Springfield  Republican  does  not 
believe  that,  Yuan  was  moved  in  his  devious 
course  either  by  personal  ambition  or  a  re- 
actionary spirit.     It  says: 

"His  aim  was  not  to  n^store  the  old  order, 
lint  to  create  a  new  China,  more  firmly  knit 
together,  more  efficient.,  and  in  many  ways 
more  progressive.  But  always  his  nuiin  pre- 
(K^cupation  was  to  deal  with  the  peril  out- 
side, at  first  the  greetiy  nations  of  Europe, 
and,  when  these  went  to  war,  the  lu'arer 
menace  of  an  armed  and  militant  Japan 
threatened  his  country.  To  Japan  Vuan 
Shi  Kai  was  an  uncompromising  enemy, 
and  his  hatred  and  distrust  were  cordially 
reciprocated." 
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MR.   JUSTICE   BRANDEIS 

IT  WAS  IN  JANUARY  that  Presidoiit.  Wilson  sent  to  tlio 
Sonato  the  nomination  of  Loxiis  D.  Brandois  to  fill  tlit> 
Supremo  Court  xacaucy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lamar.  The  nomination  caused  an  almost  unprecedented 
sensation,  and  the  fight  for  and  against  confirmation  has  been 
almost  continuous  since  then.  TTearings  as  to  his  fitness  lasted 
nearly  two  months,  as  th(^  Washington  correspondents  now 
remind  us.  The  charges  brought  against  liim  by  members 
of  his  o\vn  profession  and  eminent  business  men  have  been 
twice  discust  at  lengtli  in  these  pages,  with  the  defense  set  up 
by  his  supporters  in  and  out  of 
editorial  sanctums.  A  subcom- 
mittee, and  later  the  full  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  ordered  a 
favorable  report  upon  the  nomi- 
nation by  a  strict  party  vote. 
On  June  1  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  appointment,  dividing 
practically  on  party  lines,  but  one 
Democrat  voting  against  the  ap- 
pointment and  but  five  Repub- 
Ucans — all  of  the  progressive 
wing — being  found  on  the  Bran- 
deis  side.  To  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Portland  Ore- 
(jonian  the  result  was  simply  a 
matter  of  party  discipUne,  the 
President  jamming  through  a 
personal  appointment  in  spite 
of  the  man's  proved  unfitness. 
Yet  the  New  York  Times,  an 
opponent  of  this  appointment, 
beUeves  that  the  people  have  ac- 
cepted the  reports  of  the  Senate 
committees  as  evidence  that 
"the  charges  of  improper  and 
unprofessional  conduct  made 
against  the  nominee  were  not 
sustained."  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are 
said    to   be   convinced    that  the 

charges  against  Mr.  Brandeis  either  were  the  result  of  malice 
or  had  been  occasioned  by  the  resentment  of  large  interests  at 
the  part  he  had  played  in  behalf  of  the  popular  welfare.  And 
tliis  view  is  strongly  held  by  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.)  and  Evening  Ledger  (Ind.),  Nashville 
TeMiieHsean  (Dem.),  and  Omaha  World  Herald  (Dem.).  The 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  (Ind.)  calls  the  opposition  to  Brandeis  "the 
dirtiest  fight  ever  waged  against  a  nominee  for  such  a  high 
office."  The  result,  says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "justi- 
fies the  old-time  faith  that  character  and  ability  must  triumph 
over  the  meannesses  of  tliwarted  greed  and  privilege." 

Yet  the  opposition  to  tlie  Brandeis  ai)pointment  contained 
many  citizens  of  the  highest  repute.  Ex-President  Taft,  Klihu 
Root,  ex-Governor  Baldwin,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  l^resident 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  petitioned  against  the  (confirmation.  The 
minority  members  of  llie  Senate  subcommittee,  who  voted 
against  confirmation,  were  Seiuitors  Cummins  (la.)  and  Works 
(Cal.),  both  Republicans  of  strong  i)r()gressi\(^  t(>ndencies.  The 
latter,  in  a  minority  report,  summed  \i\)  the  casii  against  Mr. 
Brandeis  as  follows: 

"He  has  in  many  instances  l>0!en  intolerant,  aiid  offensive  in 
his  methods,  as  the  evidence  siiows.  He  lias  resorted  to  con- 
cealments and  de<'e|)tion  wlien  a  frank  and  open  course  would 
have  been  much  better  and  have  saved  him  and  his  profession 
from  suspicion  and  criticism.  Flo  has  defied  the  plain  ethics 
of  the  profession,  and  in  some  instances  has  violated  the  rights 


THAT  BRANDEIS  APPOINTMENT. 

Chorus  of  Grief-stricken  Conservatives — "Oh,  what  an  associ- 
ate for  such  a  pure  and  innocent  girl!  And  we  liave  tried  to  bring 
her  up  so  carefully,  too." — Greene,  in  Puck. 


of  liis  clients  and  abused  their  confidence.  He  seems  to  like 
to  do  startling  things  and  to  work  imder  cover.  He  has  dis- 
regarded or  defied  the  proprieties.  It  has  been  such  courses 
as  lie  has  pursued  that  have  given  him  the  reputation  that  has 
been  testified  to,  and  it.  is  not  undeserved." 

Yet  it  is  now  asserted  in  the  Washington  dispatches  that 
Justice  Hughes  is  glad  to  see  his  former  legal  associate  on  the 
bench.  The  strong  words  of  ex-President  Eliot  calling  for 
confirmation  are  now  remembered,  as  is  also  the  tribute  by 
President  Wilson  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Culberson,  which  may 
have  influenced  more  than  one  Democratic  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee-room   and    the    Senate.      One    passage   from    President 

Wilson's    letter   is  worth   quot- 
ing here: 

"I  nominated  Mr.  Brandeis 
for  the  Supreme  Coiu"t  because 
it  was,  and  is,  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment that,  of  all  the  men  now 
at  the  bar,  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  observe,  test,  and 
know,  he  is  exceptionally  quali- 
fied. I  can  not  speak  too  highly 
of  his  impartial,  impersonal,  or- 
derly, and  constructive  mind,  his 
rare  analytical  powers,  his  deep, 
human  sympathy,  his  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  historical 
roots  of  our  institutions  and 
insight  into  their  spirit,  or  of 
the  many  evidences  he  has  given 
of  being  imbued  to  the  very 
heart  with  our  American  ideals  of 
justice  and  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty; of  his  knowledge  of  modern 
economic  conditions  and  of  the 
way  they  bear  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people;  or  of  his  genius 
in  getting  persons  to  unite  in 
common  and  harmonious  action 
and  look  with  frank  and  Idndly 
eyes  into  each  other's  minds, 
who  had  before  been  heated  an- 
tagonists. This  friend  of  jus- 
tice and  of  men  will  ornament 
the  high  court  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud." 


The  result  of  the  searching 
inquiry  and  the  abundance  of 
voluntary  testimony  for  and  against  the  Boston  law^-er  have 
been  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  him  in  the  pubhc 
esteem,  the  New  York  Globe  concludes.  "The  new  associate- 
justice  will  take  his  seat,"  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  ob- 
serves, "backed  by  as  notable  an  indorsement  as  has  ever  fallen 
to  any  man  selected  to  the  Supreme  Court — an  indorsement 
based  not  on  courtesy  nor  on  thoughtless  confidence,  but  on  a 
])ainstaking  inquiry  into  every  important  activity  that  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  this  busy,  practising  attorney." 

A  writer  in  The  Outlook,  Mr.  William  Hard,  has  discovered 
that,  the  very  charges  brought,  against  the  new  Supreme  Court 
.Tustice  prove  his  fitness  for  the  bench.     He  says: 

"Here  is  a  man  who,  almost  as  if  his  mother  had  taken  him 
as  a  child  to  the  Temple  of  .Justice  and  had  dedicated  him  to  its 
singular  service,  has  sp(>nt  his  lif(>  trying,  above  all  things  else, 
to  cultivate  in  hijns(>lf  the  power  and  the  habit  of  thinking 
impartially,  independently,  judicially — so  much  so  that  an 
amazingly  large  part  of  his  practise  as  a  contentious  advocate 
at  tiu>  bar  has  not  b(H>n  cont(>ntious  at  all,  but  has  consisted 
eith(T  of  gi\ing  impartial  busiiu>ss  advice  to  business  clients 
about  their  own  business  alVairs  or  els(>  of  actually  serving  as  a 
.sort  of  arbitrator  betwt>en  conflict ing  business  interests — as  a 
.sort,  that  is.  of  private  judg(>.  Yet  he  now  finds  that  certain 
things  wiiicli  li<>  nev(>r  could  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  im- 
pelled to  them  by  tlie  exct>ssivo  judicialness  of  his  t(>mperament 
are  the  very  things  which  in  the  mouths  of  his  adversaries  are 
the  chief  charges  brougiit  against  him  to  prove  his  'unfitness' 
for  a  public  United  States  Supreme  C^ourt  judgeship." 
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OUR   WINGLESS   ARMY 

No  WINCJED  VICTORY  is  likely  to  be  won  by  our 
Army  under  present  conditions,  it  has  been  observed, 
because  the  Ai-niy  is  practically  wingless.  "One 
aviator  is  worth  an  army  corps,"  the  late  Lord  Kitchener 
recently  remarked.  But  while,  as  Admiral  Peary  points  out, 
Germany  has  some  9,000  aeroplanes,  and  little  Bulgaria,  with 
an  area  somewhat  greater  than  Maine  and  a  population  less 
than  Massachusetts,  has  over  800,  our  Army  is  said  to  have  less 
than  two  dozen  machines  in  all,  and  fewer  than  a  dozen  available 
for  war-service.  A  million  dollars  has  been  spent  on  our  aviation 
service,  but  we  are  told,  in  a  confidential  communication  which 
the  New  York  Erening  Posfn  Washington  correspondent  con- 
siders authentic,  that  "the  aviation  section  of  our  Army  is  abso- 
lutely unprepared  for  actaial  service,  and  can  not  even  accomplish 
satisfactory  military  work  in  time  of  peace."  A  Dutch  aviator, 
so  the  editor  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau  notes,  is  coming  to  this 
country  to  buy  aeroplanes  and  to  report  home  on  our  aeroplane 
industry  and  armj'  aviation.  "What  will  he  report?"  And 
the  Boston  editor,  summing  up  a  large  body  of  recent  newspaper- 
discussion  of  the  situation,  replies  in  these  words: 

"He  will  report  that  our  whole  Army  onlj''  equals  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  aeroplane-making  and  operating  in  France. 
He  "wall  report  that  our  aviation  corps  is  helpless,  because  our 
Congress  will  not  vote  the  money  it  needs.  .  .  .  He  will  report 
that  our  army  aviators  do  not  possess  training  on  a  par  with  that,  of 
the  European  aviator,  because  we  have  no  facilities  for  machine- 
gun  or  bomb  practise,  none  but  out-of-date  machines,  and  too 
few  of  those,  and  no  money  to  devote  to  an  aviation  school. 

"He  will  report  that  our  Mexican  punitive  expedition  took 
all  the  available  army  planes  with  it;  that  these  planes  were  of 
such  wretched  construction  and  design  that  they  were  a  source  of 
constant  danger  and  trouble;  that  they  were  unfitted  to  with- 
stand the  shocks  of  landing  on  unknown  ground,  or  the  stresses 
from  sudden  air-currents  issuing  from  ravines  and  crevasses. 
And  he  will  report  that  these  six  aeroplanes  no  longer  exist,  the 
last  of  them  having  been  wrecked,  and  burned  to  prevent 
capture,  weeks  ago 

"He  will  report  that  private  persons  are  soliciting  private 


funds,  and  private  organizations  are  training  and  enrolling 
aviators,  to  supply  the  nation's  need  and  mask  the  nation's 
shame.  He  will  report,  that  the  United  States,  making  every 
conceiva])le  kind  of  heavier-than-air  craft  for  Europe,  has  not 
a  single  swift,  quick-climbing  monoplane  for  aerial  dueling; 
that  it  has  not  an  aeroplane  with  a  machine  gun  mounted 
thereon;  that  it  has  not  even  a  standard  aerial  bomb;  that  it 
has  no  heavy,  armored  machines  capable  of  carrying  ])assengers, 
heavy  armament,  or  great  loads  of  bombs;  that  it  has  so  few 
aviator  officers  that  the  loss  of  a  half-dozen  would  cripple  its 
military  air  service,  and  that  the  whole  service  is  in  small  repute, 
"He  would  report  that  the  country  of  Langley,  Curtiss,  and 
the  Wrights  is,  in  aviation,  the  last  in  the  civilized  world." 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  are  to  be 
noted  the  increase  in  tlie  aviation  appropriation  in  the  Navy 
Bill  from  $2,000,000  to  $8,500,000,  the  Army  Bill's  appropi-ia- 
tion  of  $1,000,000,  the  Aero  Club's  active  campaign  for  an 
increase  of  this  appropriation  to  $5,000,000,  the  discovery  that 
American  makers  are  building  eleven  types  of  twin-motored 
aeroplanes  of  1>S0  to  320  horse-power,  the  success  of  the  Aero 
Club  and  other  bodies  in  providing  enough  machines  and  men 
to  enable  thirty-five  States  to  organize  aviation  detachments 
for  the  militia,  the  beginnings  of  an  aerial  coast-patrol  system 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission  headed  by  Admiral 
Peary,  and,  lastly,  the  rousing  of  Congress  and  public  opinion 
l>y  the  newspajjers  and  men  of  recognized  authority.  Indi- 
viduals have  bought,  or  subscribed  funds  to  buy,  aeroplanes 
for  the  use  of  State  forces.  Maine  has  established  the  first 
station  in  the  new  coast-patrol  system,  and  foiu'teen  more 
States  have  the  funds  assured  for  other  stations.  The  system, 
as  described  by  Admiral  Peary  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  comprises  "a  coast  patrol  or  picket-line  of  sentinel  sea- 
planes fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  off  shore,  and  a  series  of  squad- 
ron stations  of  a  few  hundred  fighting  seaplanes  each,  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  our  larger  coast  cities  and  sea  gateways." 
It  is  proposed  to  supply  the  equipment  of  these  stations  (at  a 
total  cost  of  $500,000)  by  private  and  community  subscription, 
and  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Naval  IMilitia  for  control  and 
maintenance. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Vice-Presidency  is  tho  ofHco  that  comes  nearer  tlian  any  other  to 
being  obliged  to  seek  the  man. —  Washington  Star. 


I 


The   President's  business  is  sure  no 
war,  and    Carranza. — Chicago   Herahl. 

To  any  alliance  of  nations  to  enforce 
peace  we  suppose  that  the  United 
States  would  contribute  tho  moral 
force. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well 
if  the  British  devoted  les.s  attention 
to  the  United  States  mail  and  more 
to  the  German  Navy. — Ncir  Vo/7; 
World. 

Lincoln  was  acclaimed  as  the  "rail- 
splitter,"  biat  no  enthusiasm  is  aroused 
by  referring  to  a  modern  candidate 
as  a  fenct^fl.xer. — Pittsburg  Citron ictc- 
Telegraph. 

The  impropriety  of  the  name  Oy.sttn- 
Bay  as  the  home  of  'I'.  R.  must  sug- 
gast  to  Justice  Hughes  the  choice  of 
Parrot,  Ky.,  as  a  siunnun-  home. — Sgra- 
cuse  Post-Standard. 

The  Canadian  troo])s  in  Belgium 
and  France  should  do  well  under  I  heir 
new  commander,  if  there  is  any  tiling 
in  a  name.  General  Byng  sounds  like 
what  Is  needed  on  the  Western  fnjiil. 
-  -  Spring  jiclit  Rcpublica  n . 

The  esteemed  Hlaats-Zciiung  sa>.s 
that  the  ICai.ser  is  now  "Admiral  of 
the  Atlantic,"  and  it  might  have  added 
tliat  for  reasons  over  which  he  had  no 
control  liis  flagship  will  remain  at  Kiel 
for  the  present. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 
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Well,  anyway,  the  United  States  Navy  now  ranks  a  little  nearer  the 
top,  and  without  aid  from  C'ongre.ss,  too. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

No  matter  how  Europe  feels  about  it,  there  isn't  much  chance  for  peace 

in  this  (»untry  before  November,  any- 
how.— Savannali  News. 

War-prices  have  now  affected  Biblas. 
Luckily  in  this  crisis,  a  lot  of  people 
have  old  ones  that  are  almost  as  good 
as  new. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  hotel-keepers 
may  be  excused  for  holding  diametri- 
cally opposite  views  as  to  which  is  the 
l)arty  of  prosperity. — Pittsburg  Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph. 

The  Democrats  at  Washington  are 
preparing  to  rai.se  .1;190,()00,(JOO  more 
revenue.  Optimistic^  Republicans  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  Democratic  neetl 
at  jiresent  is  to  rai.se  about  a  million 
more  Democrats. — Chicago  Herald. 

Wasiiin(!ton  ought  to  relieve  Car- 
ranza's  mind  with  tho  comforting  as- 
surance that  the  American  troojis  wont 
stay  any  longer  than  we  think  ad\  i.sable 
and  that  uo  more  will  be  S(>nt  across 
unless  it  appears  expedient. — Chicago 
Herald. 

A  Washinoton  dispatch  is  to  the 
ttl'ect  that  preparedness  coins  are 
about  to  be  minted  and  will  go  into 
rirculation  ne.xt;  month.  Twenty-lhe- 
cent  pieces  will  be  tho  first,  and  the 
dispatch  .says  "on  the  reverse  side  is 
an  American  eagle  in  full  flight  "  Ger- 
man comic  papers,  please  copy. — New 
York,  Tribune. 


CALL  VOIR   DOGS  OFF  I 
— Brinkerliofl"  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
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THE  FRENCH   BATTLE-FIELD  CEMETERY  AT  VERDUN. 

BESIDE  IT  FLOWS  A  LITTLE  STREAM  NICKNAMED   "THE  RED  CREEK"  BY  THE  SOLDIERS  FOR  OBVIOUS  REASONS. 


ENGLAND   FORCED   TO   CONSCRIPTION 


y^DVOCATES  of  oompulsory  military  service,  or  at  least 
/-\  training,  in  the  United  States  will  be  interested  in 
-^  -^  Great  Britain's  adoption  of  the  Military  Service  BiU, 
lietter  known  as  the  "compulsion  biU."  One  Tory  authority 
i-emarks  pityingly  that  "at  last  Great  Britain  is  to  take  the 
(elementary  step  in  a  great  war,"  while  a  Liberal  organ  deplores 
Ihe  fact  that  the  "last  great  free  nation  of  Europe"  has  suc- 
cumbed to  a  forced  levy  of  troops.  The  bill  was  due  to  the 
faihu-e  of  voluntary  enlistment  to  obtain  men  enough,  and 
provides  for  a  general  and  immediate  call  to  the  colors  of  all 
men,  ordinarily  resident  in  Great  Britain,  between  the  ages  of 
eigliteen  and  forty-one,  whether  married  or  single.  Every  young 
man  as  lie  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  is  to  be  brought  in  after 
a  month's  grace,  unless  he  shall  have  enlisted  voluntarily  before 
the  expiration  of  this  period.  An  army  industrial  reserve  is 
also  provided  for,  so  that  the  Government  may  retain  as  many 
of  the  conscripts  as  it  requires  to  keep  industrial  conditions 
intact.     Ireland  is  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  French  press  evince  marked  satisfaction  over  the  new 
move,  while  some  German  editors  see  in  it  a  sign  of  fatal  weak- 
ening in  England's  resources.  Among  the  London  dailies  which 
complain  that  the  Coalition  Government  should  have  instituted 
compulsory  service  eighteen  months  ago,  2'hc  Daily  Mail 
(Unionist)  warns  against  drafting  the  men  on  whom  the  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  finance  of  the  nation  largely  depend.  It  is 
true  that  the  hour  may  conceivably  strike  when  every  man, 
"whatever  his  value  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  will 
be  wanted  more  urgently  for  service  in  the  field,"  but  in  the 
meantime  the  national  industries  which  provide  money — the 
sinews  of  war — should  be  carefully  protected,  and  men  necessary 
for  their  prosperity  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  spared.  By 
way  of  illustration,  Tlie  Daily  Mail  points  out  that  it  would 
be  very  \mov  economy  to  get  an  indifferent  infantryman  and 
lose  perhaps  £200  or  £;iOO  a  j^ear  in  taxes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
£140  Government ^ant  to  enable  the  mamed  man  to  meet  his 
obligations,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  school-fees,  and  interest,  and  it 
adds  that  "the  nation  as  well  as  the  individual  would  suffer 
severely  if  in  all  directions  businesses  were  ruined  and  homes 
broken  up  because  compulsion  was  recklessly  enforced." 


The  Unionist  London  Morning  Post  calls  Mr.  Asquith  sharply 
to  task  for  suddenly  discovering  what  he  might  have  found  out 
a  year  ago,  namely,  that  the  country  desires  universal  service, 
and  it  blames  the  Government  for  "the  waste,  delay,  expense, 
loss  of  life,  which  decisive  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
would  have  saved."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tory  Saturday 
Rei>iew,  while  believing  that  if  this  necessary  step  had  been 
taken  nineteen  months  or  even  a  year  ago  the  country  would 
have  been  spared  "much  humiliation"  and  "much  blood  and 
treasm-e,"  still  it  holds  that  "it  is  never  too  late  to  do  the  straight, 
clean  thing,"  and  heartily  congratulates  the  Government  on 
the  present  action,  tardy  tho  it  be. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  the  Liberal  press,  we  find  the  London  Daily 
News  saying  that  the  "real  danger"  of  the  conscription  bill 
is  the  harm  that  it  may  do  to  industry,  and  the  most  striking 
feature  of  its  provisions  is  that  concerning  the  formation  of 
a  special  reserve  to  be  composed  of  men  not  immediately  required 
who  will  be  transferred  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  ci^dlian 
service  until  <'alled  upon.  This  touches  realities  behind  the 
bill,  in  the  view  of  The  Daily  News,  which  adverts  to  the  five 
million  engaged  in  military  service  since  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities, and  adds: 

"The  war  will  not  be  won  by  the  addition  even  of  another 
million  to  that  figure;  and  it  \vill  not  be  lost  by  the  failiu-e  to 
add  to  it.  It  may  very  well  be  lost  by  the  withdrawal  from  our 
industries,  at  a  time  when  their  labor-resources  are  already 
severely  strained  and  when  literally  everything  depends  on  their 
power  to  keep  going,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  for  the 
Army.  The  proposed  reserve  at  least  recognizes  the  existence 
of  this  problem.  If  it  is  wisely  managed  it  may  provide  a 
means  of  palliating  some  of  the  vciy  worst  results  which  are 
likely  to  attend  a  general  measure  of  conscription  rigidly 
enforced.  It  is  not  an  ideal  remedy  for  a  mischief  wliieh  ought 
never  to  have  been  allowed  to  threaten  tho  community;  but  it  is 
something  to  get  it  tacitly  admitted  that  (he  menace  is  there." 

Another  Liberal  organ — the  Manchester  Guardian — considei*s 
that  the  passing  of  the  bill  marks  "an  immense  and  arresting 
change  in  the  whole  structure  of  our  society  and  in  the  con- 
ception of  personal  liberty,  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  our 
proudest    and    most   cherished   possessions,"  and  it  speaks  of 
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the  mobilizinjir  of  some  tive  luiilion  men  of  ;i  voluntary  army 
as  "a  splendid  achievement  of  eom*age  and  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  to  duty."  Still,  admitting  that  the  day  of  the  volun- 
tary system  is  gone  and  that  England  has  "fallen  on  another 
and  a  smaller  day,"  it  is  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  but 
echoes  the  oi)inions  above  exprest  that  care  must  l)e  taken  that 
the  sacrifice  of  new  men  is  not  in  vain  and  that  they  who  might 
do  better  work  elsewhere  are  not  called  to  the  colors. 

But  The  Nation,  the  chief  Liberal  weekly,  dismisses  peremp- 
torily the  suggestion  that  conscription  gives  any  strength  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  war,  because  200,000  or  even  300,000 
"unwilling  and  inefficient  soldiers  who  can  not  take  the  field 
for  months  to  come"  can  not  appreciably  fortify  the  English 
forces.  It  claims,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  criticizing  a  warlike 
plan  but  "a  political  maneuver,  an  effect  of  pressure  and  sug- 
gestion," and  it  adds: 

"The  Prime  Minister  is  in  the  dilemma  that  if  conscription 
was  necessary,  it  should  have  come  long  before;  and  that  if  it 
was  not  necessary,  it  should  never  have  come  at  all.  It  has 
come  as  the  child  of  the  Coalition;  and  its  birth  marks  the 
explosion  of  the  eruptive  forces  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
not  its  author  so  much  as  Mr.  George,  and  Mr.  George's  parent- 
age merely  derives  from  Lord  Northcliffe.  But  a  still  more 
potent  conqueror  is  the  European  reaction.  We  Liberals  must 
now  say  '  Vicisti '  to  the  detestable  moral  force  against  which 
England  rose  in  revolt  in  August,  1914.  The  last  great  free 
nation  has  succumbed,  and  its  last  contribution  to  the  European 
struggle  is  a  forced  levy — not  an  offering  of  the  soul." 

Crossing  the  Channel,  we  find  the  Paris  Temps  speaking  of 
the  passing  of  the  bill  as  nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  which 
means  that  "little  by  little,  slowly  but  sureh-,  the  arms  of  the 
Allies  are  drawn  from  their  scabbard,"  and  JNIr.  Clemenceau 
says  that  "after  so  many  cruel  sacrifices,  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  us  to  feel  by  our  sides  the  intrepid  soldiers  of  Great  Britain, 
who  are  joining  in  the  continuous  fighting  that  can  only  end  in 
absolute  victory."  Among  other  Paris  journals,  La  Liberie 
remarks  that  "it  is  never  too  late  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  we 
note  with  joy  that  our  Britannic  ally  now  takes  her  great  part 
in  the  common  effort." 


GERMANY  TAKING   FOOD   BY  DICTATION 

DARK  DAYS  ARE  COMING,  but  wc  shall  face  them 
courageously,  was  the  gist  of  various  German  editorials 
as  recorded  in  last  week's  article  about  the  appointment 
(jf  a  food-dictator  for  the  Empire.  It  appears  that  the  days  of 
trial  have  not  been  slow  to  appear,  tho  it  is  perhaps  natural 
that  in  getting  the  new  system  into  working  order  there  should 
be  some  friction,  and  the  Berliner  Tageblalt,  in  tutting  the  riot 
that  attended  the  attempt  to  distribute  pork,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  stew  from  perambulating  kitchens  in  the  Charlottenburg 
district,  tells  us  that  the  authorities  announce  thai  the  affair 
was  an  "experiment"  and  will  not  be  repeated.  Nevertheless, 
this  journal  finds  it  regrettable  that  they  did  not  adopt  precau- 
tions which  might  have  "prevented  the  scandalous  scenes, 
instead  of  causing  still  further  suffering  to  the  people."  Dis- 
patches again  inform  us  of  the  anxiety  felt  over  the  shortage 
of  milk  for  the  children,  and  in  Vonrdrls  a  wTiter  who  in- 
vestigated the  schools  of  Potsdam  says  that  many  pupils  are 
showing  an  unhealthy  complexion  and  that  their  mental  efficiency 
has  declined  through  privation.  Complaining  of  the  malad- 
justments of  the  situation,  the  Vossische  Zeitung  remarks: 

"At  a  moment  when  stores  are  raided  for  concealing  food,  and 
the  owners  are  severely  punished,  while  those  who  have  not 
enough  money  to  evade  the  law  stand  in  long  lines  for  hours 
hoping  to  obtain  the  smallest  proportion  of  rations  allotted  by  a 
food-card,  the  rich  are  surreptitiously  buying  foodstuffs  at  out- 
rageous prices,  thus  depriving  others  of  their  fair  share.  We 
know  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  sold  two  geese  for  $45.  One 
automobilist  paid  $50  for  a  ham — a  price  for  which  a  prize-pig 
could  be  secured  in  peace-times. 

"The  appointment  of  a  food-dictator  is  not  expected  to 
remedy  conditions." 

A  food-dictator's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,  as  the  Milnchner 
Neuesle  Nachrichten  fovnc&sts  it,  for  he  has  the  "severest  task  of 
the  moment"  in  Germany,  namely,  to  assure  a  supply  for 
70,000,000  people,  and  it  adds: 

"One  thing  is  certain:  even  the  finest  system  of  war-rationing 
is  unable  to  create  more  food-material  than  we  possess.     Much 


Boy — "  Grandpa,  did  you  strike  a  h)Iow  for  your  country  in  the  Great 
War?  " 

Grandpa — "  Durmo  about  (lie  country,  l)ut  I  .struck  a  doztni  times  for 
'igher  wages,  an'  yul  'em!  " 

— Bulletin  (Sydnc^y). 


THE  KAISEH  8  FKIEND. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 
"Clyde  striker!" 
'■  Pass,  friend! " 


-London  Opinion. 
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depends,  however,  upon  llio  wise  dis- 
tribution. Wo  oxpoct,  Ihoreforo,  that, 
tlie  new  official  will  thoroughly  organize 
the  whole  food-resources  without  coni- 
proniise  or  narrow-minded  i-onsiderations 
in  l'a\  or  of  certain  interested  groups." 

The  new  official's  first  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  to  place  German^' 
upon  Avhat  is  practically  a  vegetarian 
basis,  following  the  exajnple  already 
set  with  regard  to  bread,  ho  has  issued 
meat-cards,  each  card  permitting  the 
purchase  of  a  little  less  than  12  ounces  of 
meat  per  a\  eek — a  rather  scanty  suppl\' ; 
but  as  poultry  and  game  are  not  yet 
classiiied  as  meat,  it  is  still  possible  to 
obtain  them  wdthout  cards.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  these  meat-cards  will  l)e 
in  use  for  two  months,  when,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, the  meat-supply  will  be  con- 
siderably more  ample. 

Another  matter  for  public  indignation, 
we  learn  from  the  Clieinikcr  Zeiiuny, 
the  leading  chemical  publication,  is  the 
inferiority  of  certain  substitute  foods. 
This  is  a  "German  infamy,"  according 
to  this  journal,  which  informs  us  that — 

"The  butter  substitute,  which  is  so 
much  advertised,  is  a  yellowish  mass 
consisting  of  68  per  cent,  of  water,  17 
per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  and  13  per  cent. 
of  potato-flour.  This  produce  sells  for 
(35  cents  a  pound.  The  popular  ar- 
ticle now  is  an  egg  substitute  called 
'chickenette.'     It    consists    of     yellow 

powder,  which  is  really  corn-dour  dyed  yellow.  The  well- 
known  salad-oil  substitute  contains  98  per  cent,  water,  and 
the  remainder  is  gelatinized  substancetr'  and  dyestuffs." 

But  the  official  Norddeulschc 
Allgemeiiic  Zcilunrj,  while  ad- 
mitting the  seriousness  of  con- 
ditions, says  that  despite  priva- 
tions Germany  has  held  out, 
and  will  hold  out,  and  it  goes 
on  to  explain  that — 

"This  undoubtedly  consti- 
tutes the  most  conclusive  and 
irrefutable  proof  that  all  hope 
of  defeating  us  by  exhaustion 
of  our  food  is  idle  and  \'ain.  If 
we  have  not  been  starved  out 
in  a  year  in  which  we  have  sus- 
tained  the  deficiency  of  9,000,- 
000  tons  in  the  four  main  crops 
alone,  as  compared  Avith  th(> 
last  peace-year,  we  will  never 
be  starved  out  at  all." 

Crossing  the  North  Sea,  we 
find  the  London  Hall  Mall 
Gazelle  arguing  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Gonnan  food- 
dictator  supplies  no  warrant 
for  the  relaxation  of  Great 
Britain's  offensive  efforts,  for 
if  it  wei'o  to  rely  upon  the  oi'- 
liH-ia  of  scarcity,  either  in  food 
or  raw  materials,  to  do(nde  the 
issue,  the  country  might  find  it- 
self the  victim  of  "serious  mis- 
concept  Jon"  as  to  the  length  of 
time  that  process  would  involve. 


t; 


THE  KAISER  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

"We're  hungry  for  bread." 

"Well,  what  of  it?    I'm  hungry  for  Verdun." 

— Iberia  (Barcelona). 


l'"lP.\riKlll.'il  l.y   II 


A  OEliMAN    STREET-KITCHEN. 

Allho  this  means  of  feeding  tho  populace  is  said  to  bo  a  fail- 
ur(\  because  (he  hungry  men  and  women  mob  (ho  drivel's  and 
attendants,  in  this  ca.se  (hey  were  patietU.  euougli  to  be  photographed. 


CASEMENT'S   FATE 

TRIALS  FOR  TREASON  savor 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  en- 
tiro  opposition  party  were  con- 
sidered traitors  by  tlu^  ruler  and  were 
jailed  or  beheaded  wholesale.  Such  a 
trial  in  the  twentieth  century  seems 
almost  an  anomaly.  Yet  the  end  of 
June  will  see  Sir  Roger  Casement  on 
trial  for  his  life  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  the  London  papers  are  now  much 
exercised  as  regards  his  fate.  Diametri- 
cally opposite  views  are  exprest,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  Tory  jom-nals 
insistently  demand  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  while  the  Liberal  papers 
point  out  the  futility  of  raising  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  martyr  in  tho  eyes  of 
Ireland.  The  Tory  papers  consider 
that  his  is  a  particularly  aggi'avated 
case.  They  point  out  that  he  is  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  Crown,  was  living 
on  a  pension  paid  by  the  British,  and 
had  accepted  a  title  at  their  hands. 
For  one  so  situated,  they  argue,  deser- 
tion to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  was 
hardly  "playing  the  game."  This  view 
finds  forcible  expression  in  the  columns 
of  that  infiuential  London  weekly,  The 
Spedalur,  which  says: 

"As  to  Sir  Roger  Casement  we  can 
not  speak  freely,  for  as  we  write  he  is 
still  untried.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  his  trial  will  be  a 
fair  one.  We  must  add  that  if  he  is  foimd  guilty  and  (con- 
demned to  death  we  see  no  grounds  why  the  sentence  should 

not  be  carried  out. 

"What  excuse  ran  be  alleged 
for  his  treason?  We  may  honor 
a  man  (even  tho  it  may  be 
necessary  to  deal  sternly  with 
him)  who  has  always  refused 
to  recognize  the  authority  of 
Pai-liament,  and  who  would 
rather  cut  off'  his  right  hand 
than  serve  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  any 
shape  or  form.  With  such 
men  we  know  where  Ave  are. 
But  what  are  Ave  to  say  of  Sir 
Roger  Casement?  He  was  a 
Consular  official,  he  took  a 
pension  and  title  from  the 
British  Government,  and  then 
when  the  Avar  came  he  took 
service  Avith  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  Clarke,  Pearse,  and 
MacDonagh  were  ten  times 
better  men  than  he. 

"Of  course,  neither  wo  nor 
an.\bod,A'  else  Avant  to  shoot  a 
lunatic,  and  if  true  limacy  is 
declared  by  competent  experts 
in  Sir  Roger  Casement's  case, 
even  if  he  is  guilty,  he  will 
not  be  shot.  But  by  lunacy 
Ave  do  not  mean  eccentricity 
of  conduct.  Again,  a  man  can 
not  found  a  ])lea  of  lunacy  on 
the  heinousnoss  of  his  crimes, 
lie  can  not  be  excused  from 
the  consequences  of  his  ads 
on  tho  ground  tbat  'nobody 
could  haA'o  bohaA'ed  so  badly 
without  being  mad.'     Wo  an- 
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not  alienists,  and  therefore  of  course  can  not  express  any  opinion 
on  the  medical  side  of  Sir  Roger  Casement's  case.  All  we  or 
any  one  can  say  at  the  moment  is  that  if  his  mental  state  ren- 
ders him  fit  to  be  tried,  and  if  he  is  pronounced  guilty,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  acts." 

On  the  other  hand,  the   chief   Liberal   weekly-,  the  London 
Nation,  points  out  that  the  Government  will  only  intensify  the 
bitterness  caused  by  tne  executions  in  Ireland  if  they  visit  upon 
Sii-   Roger   Casement  the  penalty  of 
death.    It  proceeds  to  quote  a  distin- 
guished Irishman,  who  says: 

"Does  England  realize  that  the 
one  leader  of  an  Irish  rebellion  that 
nobody  in  Ireland  remembers  is  Smith 
O'Brien,  whom  England  did  not 
shoot?" 

Unaffected  by  the  political  pas- 
sions swaying  other  London  weeklies, 
The  New  Statesman,  the  organ  of  the 
Socialist  intelligenza,  points  out  that 
the  execution  of  Sir  Roger  w^ould  be 
an  act  of  "imbecile  stupidity."  It 
continues : 

"Sir  Roger  Casement  is  a  striking- 
ly romantic  and  in  many  ways  a 
noble  figure.  His  wits  may  in  a  mea- 
sure be  deficient,  but  his  patriotism, 
his  courage,  his  high  personal  charac- 
ter, and  his  disinterested  devotion  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  are 
quite  beyond  question.  He  is  just  of 
the  stuff  of  which  saints  and  their 
legends  are  made.  If  he  were  to  be 
executed  as  a  traitor,  as  the  stern 
Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  demands, 
nothing  could  prevent  his  being  can- 
onized as  one  of  Ireland's  patriot 
martjTs.  For  the  moment,  the  lu- 
dicrous melodrama  of  the  landing  on 
the  west  coast  might  keep  his  name 
out  of  the  Calendar,  but  the  laughter 
can  only  last  while  he  lives.  Alive 
he  is  a  harmless  Don  Quixote,  who, 
on  the  whole  (e.g.,  by  the  convincing 
failure  of  his  efforts  to  raise  an  Irish 
regiment  for  service  in  the  German 
Army),  has  probably  done  the  British 
cause  more  good  than  harm.  Dead — 
he  would  be  a  saint  and  a  new  Irish 
grievance,  worth,  perhaps,  thousands 
of  recruits  to  Sinn  Fein." 

There  is  "one  obvious   and  patri- 
otic motive,"  cynically  remarks   The 
New  Witnena,  which  would  justify  the 
Government  in  pardoning  Casement  or 
tally  mislaying  him,"  and  it  explains: 

"We  do  not  suppose  that  either  Mr.  Redmond  or  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Irishmen  would  have  minded  particularly 
if  Casement  had  mc>t  with  an  unfortunate  accident  in  his  'collap- 
sible boat,'  or  even  if  some  one  had  assisted  to  procure  such  an 
accident.  But  we  could  perfectly  imagine  that  he  may  not  want 
a  great  State  trial,  with  an  Orange  attorney-general  prosecuting 
and  with  this  wretched  ex-British  consul  and  pensioner  of  the 
English  Government  posing  as  Robert  Emmet  and  asserting 
his  readiness  to  die  for  lr(>laiid.  In  that  case,  since  we  have 
lost  the  opportunity  of  i)utting  him  out  of  the  way  quietly, 
Casement  had  better,  we  should  think,  'escape' — unless,  as 
some  allege,  he  can  be  certified  insane. 

"What  does  not  seem  to  be  sense  is  the  prevalent  suggestion 
that  Casement  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  then  respited. 
This  scheme  seems  to  combine  the  disadvantages  of  all  possible 
courses.  It  gives  (^asement  the  opportunity  of  working  the 
Robert  Emmet  stunt,  while  sparing  him  the  unpleasantness  of 
being  hanged  and  depriving  us  of  the  satisfaction  of  hang- 
ing him." 


MR.   HENRI   BOURASSA. 

Out  of  Canada's  army  complement  of  330,000  men 
only  14,000  are  French-Canadians,  largely,  perhaps, 
as  a  result  of  this  Nationalist  leader's  efforts  to  keep 
his  race  from  fighting  for  England  or  Franc(\ 


"preferably  in  acciden- 


RACE-STRIFE   IN  CANADA 

GERJSIAX  SYMPATHIZERS  who  enjoy  any  trouble  that 
breaks  out  in  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  now 
turning  their  eyes  toward  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
where,  press  dispatches  inform  us,  the  French  language  agita- 
tion has  grown  from  a  provincial  problem  into  a  national  issue. 
An  important  feature  of  the  dispute  between  the   English  and 

PYench-Canadians  over  the  teaching 
of  French  in  the  schools  of  Ontario  is 
the  discovery  that  the  recruiting- 
statistics  of  the  various  provinces  show 
that  out  of  a  total  of  330,000  men 
enlisted,  P'rench  Canada,  with  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  Dominion,  has  furnished 
fewer  than  14,000  men.  Agitation 
against  enlistment  has  been  boldly 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa, 
leader  of  the  Nationalists,  and  a 
sample  of  his  campaigning  is  to  be 
found  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  St.  Henry  town  -  haU,  which 
the  Montreal  Slai'  reports  in  part 
as  foUows: 

"We  are  told  that  French-Canadi- 
ans should  enlist  to  fight  in  the  pres- 
ent w^ar  because  the  existence  of 
France,  the  center  of  French  culture, 
is  at  stake.  But  I  always  ask  those 
who  present  that  argument  to  trans- 
pose the  situation.  Suppose  that,  to- 
morrow, chnl  war  should  break  out 
between  the  French-Canadians  and 
the  English-Canadians;  suppose  that 
the  French-Canadians,  reading  the 
words  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  and  others  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  war  is  to  establish  the 
rights  of  small  nationalities  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  live  in  their  own 
way,  should  decide  to  fight  to  gain 
their  right,  to  have  their  own  lan- 
guage taught  to  their  own  children 
in  the  schools;  in  other  words,  to  get 
equal  rights  wdth  their  English-Cana- 
dian citizens.  In  such  a  case  would 
France  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain?  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  duty  of  France  to  de- 
(;lare  war  against  Great  Britain,  even 
to  defend  us,  to  come  to  fight  for  us. 
.lust  in  the  measure  that  the  French 
in  France  are  under  an  obligation  to 
come  here  to  fight  for  us  in  such  a 
case,  just  in  so  much  are  we  under 
an  obligation  to  go  to  France  to  fight  for  them." 

The  gravity  of  the  school  issue  appears  in  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  put  before  the  superior  legal  tribunal  of  the  Empire,  the 
Privy  Council  in  London.  The  supporters  of  the  separate 
schools,  we  learn  from  the  Toronto  Globe,  will  claim  that  the  law 
tends  to  allow  the  privilege  of  having  French  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  French-speaking  parents,  while  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  of  Ontario  is  that  French  has  "no  legal 
standing  as  an  official  language  in  Ontario,  so  far  as  i)rovinciaI 
affairs  are  concerned."  The  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press 
(Lib.)  says  that  it  is  likely  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  the 
west  of  Canada  than  in  the  east  over  the  language-question,  for 
in  the  west  they  must  either  stick  to  one  language  or  go  on,  "not 
to  bilingualism,  but  to  nuiltilingualism,"  and  it  adds  that  "  the 
country  must  be  either  English-speaking  or  polyglot,  for  it  is 
politically  impossible  to  give  special  privileges  by  law  to  the 
French  and  deny  them  to  other  and  more  numerous  non-English- 
speaking  races." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


SCIENTISTS  KX\VliMN<.   THE  PANAMA  SLIDES. 

The  Government's  scientific  commission  at  Panama  investigating  tlie  slide-problem.  Behind  them  at  the  left  appears  Gold  Hill,  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  worst  slides,  with  a  dredge  clearing  out  the  channel  below.  The  members  of  the  commission,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  are; 
R.  B.  Potter,  secretary;  Arthur  P.  Davis,  director  and  chief  engineer,  United  States  Reclamation  Service;  Dr.  Charles  R.  van  Hise,  president 
University  of  "Wisconsin,  chairman;  John  R.  Freeman,  consultuig  engineer;  Dr.  John  C.  Branner,  former  president  Lelaiid  Stanford  University; 
Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Cornell  University;  Gen.  H.  L.  Abbot,  U.  S.  A.  (retired);  Prof.  Harry  Fielding  Reid,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr. 
Whitman  Cross,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Prof.  John  F.  Hayford,  director  of  College  of  Engineering,  Northwestern  University.  Behind 
them  stand  General  Goethals  and  Lieul.-Col.  Chester  Harding.     Dr.  Bramier  suggests  that  the  muddy  shdo-areas  be  stabilized  by  waterproofing. 


CAN   WE   KEEP   THE   CANAL   OPEN? 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  is  open  again.  Will  it  slay 
open?  Can  we  make  it  stay  open?  The  only  way  lo 
stop  the  slides,  according  to  Dr.  John  C.  Branner,  the 
veteran  California  geologist,  is  to  keep  out  the  water — not  out 
of  the  Canal,  but  out  of  the  surrounding  soil.  So  long  as  the 
earth  that  encloses  the  Canal  is  able  to  become  water-soaked, 
just  so  long  will  it  keep  sliding.  One  might  as  well  try  lo 
excavate  a  passage  through  the  Atlantic  by  shoveling  out  the 
water.  Dr.  Branner,  who  is  president  emeritus  of  Stanford 
University,  was  a  member  of  the  scientihc  commission  sent  by 
the  Government  recently  to  study  conditions  in  the  Zone.  He 
contributes  to  The  Siinsel,  Magazine  (San  Francisco,  June) 
an  article  embodying  the  opinions  stated  above,  from  which  wo 
make  the  following  extracts.     Writes  Dr.  Branner: 

"It  suggests  itself  at  the  outset  that  the  slides  of  Panama  may 
be  dealt  with  just  as  railway-engineers  deal  -with  the  slides  on  a 
railway-line,  that  is,  on  the  theory  of  'Let  'em  come;  we'll  fix 
'em.'  They  have  on  the  Canal  a  large  and  remarkably  efficient 
equipment  of  men  and  machinery,  and  as  the  slides  have  moved 
down  into  the  waterway  they  have  been  immediately  attacked, 


dredged  out,  and  carried  away.  That  the  slides  should  occa- 
sionally get  a  little  ahead  in  such  a  race  is  not  a  matter  for 
siu-prize. 

"And  at  first  glam^e  it  does  seem  as  if  complete  removal,  clear 
oul-  of  reach  of  the  Canal,  of  all  threatening  materials,  were  the 
most  reasonable  and  most  satisfacjtory  way  to  deal  with  them. 

"But  when  one  sees  the  sliding  area  extending  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  Canal,  the  volume  of  the  moving  masses 
gradually  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  and  the  very  hills  them- 
selves toppling  over  and  adding  to  the  confusion  trees,  mud, 
rocks,  and  great  blocks  of  basalt  as  big  as  houses,  and  when  he 
sees  that  these  millions  of  tons,  that  have  to  be  removed,  cosL 
about  sixty  (;ents  a  cubic  yard,  he  feels  that  some  way  ought 
to  be  found  to  make  the  hills  stay  where  they  are. 

"Such  was  the  problem  that  confronted  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  that  went  to  Panama  in  December  last. 

"It  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  the  digging  of  the  Canal 
required  the  removal  of  the  support  of  the  adjacent  land;  it 
was  equally  evident  that  there  was  no  practical  way  to  substitute 
an  artificial  support  for  the  one  taken  away.  Here  was  one 
condition  that  could  not  be  changed — one  factor  of  the  problem 
impossible  to  deal  with  on  so  large  a  scale. 

"A  partial  remedy  has  been  looked  for  in  the  lowering  of  the 
new  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  Canal,  but  whether  the  new  slope 
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WHY  IT  SLIDES— THE  LIE  OF  THE  LAND  AT  GOLD  HILL. 
In  this  theoretic  section,  along  the  Canal  and  through  the  crest  of  Gold  Hill,  the  shaded  areas  represent  soft  sedimentary  bods  that  slope  toward 
Gold  Hill  from  all  sides,  and  bend  sharply  at  their  contact   with   it.      Tho  slides  began   in   the  soft   rocks,  and  as  they  moved  ovU.  the  side  of  the 
eniptivo  hill  gave  way  and  fell  into  tho  slides.     The  vertical  lines  in   Gold  Hill  show  where  tho  sides  broke  off  and  fell  into  the  East  Culebra  slide 
on  the  north  and  the  Oucaracha  slide  on  the  south.     Tho  rocks  aro  "  slippery,"  and  "  will  always  be  on  tho  nerves  of  the  engineers." 
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will  stand  iu  tlie  region  of  seven  feet  of  rainfall  nobody  really 
knows.     We  can  only  guess  at  it  and  hope. 

"The  character  of  the  rocks  involved  in  the  slide  is  a  matter 
that  can  not  be  changed.  They  are  of  a  slippery,  undependablo 
kind,  and  unless  they  are  treated  just  right  they  will  always  be 
slippery,  shifting,  and  unstable,  and  they  will  always  be  on  the 
nerves  of  the  engineers. 

"The  third  element  of  the  problem — the  water — is  the  only 
one  that  there  is  any  chance  for  man  to  control.  The  rainfall 
itself  can  not  be  influenced,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  the 
water  from  getting  into  the  ground,  and  the  control  of  the  water 
offers  our  only  hope  of  preventing  the  continuation  of  the  slides. 

"In  deahng  with  the  common  run  of 
smaller  slides  it  is  customary  to  dig 
trenches  to  turn  water  away  from  the 
ground  endangered.  But  with  slides  cov- 
ering 130  acres,  a  rainfall  of  seven  feet, 
and  banks  of  slippery  clay  and  weak 
rocks  three  hundred  feet  high,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  such  ditches  can 
be  depended  on  to  stop  the  sliding.  And 
they  can  not.  At  most  they  can  onlj^ 
prevent  the  rimning  into  the  slides  of 
rainwater  that  falls  outside  of  the  slides. 
No  amount  of  ditching  around  the  mar- 
gins of  the  Panama  slides  would  diminish 
the  seven  feet  of  water  falling  on  the 
slides  themselves! 

"What  can  be  done  then  to  keep  the 
water  out  of  the  sliding  ground? 

"Speaking  for  myself,  I  see  but  one 
thing  tliat  offers  any  hope  of  success,  and 
that  is  to  protect  the  entire  area,  slid- 
ing or  likely  to  slide,  first  by  keeping  the 
siu^ace-waters  from  running  into  it,  and 
finally  by  some  sort  of  a  water-tight 
covering  o^'er  aU  the  sliding  or  threatened 
ground,  that  wiU  completely  shut  out  the 
water  and  keep  it  out. 

"It  is  no  part  of  a  geologist's  business 
to  determine  just  how  that  covering  is  to 
be  made.  That  is  a  matter  of  engineer- 
ing, and  if  the  engine; :-  fully  realize  the 
l)oint,  purpose,  and  !:::portance  of  the 
complete  exclusion  cf  the  water,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  their  ability  to  devise  and 
handle  the  waj's  and  means  of  excluding  il. 

"  In  this  connection  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  at  what  price  a  trustworthy  fii'ni  of  contractors  * 
would  undertake  to  exclude  the  w  ater  from  these  slides,  and  how 
that  price  would  compare  with   the  cost  of  letting  them  slide 
into  the  Canal,  and  then  dredging  them  out." 

Dr.  Branner  thinks  it  unlikely  that  the  Canal  will  be  damaged 
by  earthquakes.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  of  such  damage  to  the  locks,  spillways,  dams, 
or  anything  else  made  of  reenf orced  concrete.  To  persons 
familiar  ^vith  the  effects  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  on 
structures  of  reenforeed  concrete  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  give  explanations.  We  simply  know,  he  says,  that  such 
structures,  when  carefully  made,  are  not  likely  to  be  injured. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  only  damage  likely  to  be  done  by  earthquakes  is  bj'^ 
starting  slides  that  otherwise  might  not  occur.  Furthermore, 
and  in  this  case  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  was  pointed  out 
years  ago  by  the  California  earthquake  commission  that  water 
in  the  ground  raises  the  local  intensity  of  earthquakes,  so  that  a 
shock  incapable  of  doing  damage  to  or  on.  dry  ground  would 
be  rendered  dangerous  to  w^et  ground  or  to  anything  standing 
upon  it. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  many  interesting 
things  that  happened  at  the  time  of  the  California  earthquake 
of  1906  recall  the  great  number  of  slides  that  formed  at  that 
time  aU  through  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  But  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  slides  would  not  have  been  produced  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  on  that  occasion  if  the  ground  had 
not  been  well  saturated;  for  the  rainy  season  had  just  come 
to  an  end  when  the  earthquake  occurred.  This  fact  is  one  more 
reason  for  keeping  the  water  out' of  the  slides  at  Panama. 

"Such  are  the  writer's  personal  views,  based  upon  forty  years 
of  study  of  landslides  in  tropical  countries." 


IS    HARD    WORK   HEALTHFUL? 

>^Kl<:  NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN  and  increase  in  mental 
/-\  disease  due  to  the  high  tension  at  which  we  live?  This 
-^  -^  lias  long  been  the  accepted  slogan,  but  in  a  recent 
))ook  Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Patrick  has  reminded  tis  that  physiological 
forms  of  reaction  demand  attention  and,  denied  it,  will  assert 
themselves  in  such  violent  reversionary  tendencies  as  are  now 
ablaze  in  Europe.  We  are  concentrating  too  intently,  he  says, 
upon  the  higher  nervous  centers  and  overdeveloping  them  in 


A  TYPICAL  PANAMA  SLIDE   AT  ITS  WORST. 


Goethals  has  c-leared 
must 


out  these  slides  and   I'copened    the   Canal.      But    preventive   measiu'es 
also  be  taken  to  insure  a  clear  waterway  for  the  future. 


L 


.  I'.iO  modern  straining  for  efficiency  and  success.  Even  when  wo 
alloAV  relaxation  we  show  the  same  ill-balanced  intensity  and 
nm  with  a  certain  madness  to  one  form  of  amusement  or  another. 
Says  an  editorial  MTiter  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York) : 

"Patrick's  book  brings  timely  warning.  The  ideal  mtist  be 
that  nice  adjustment  between  work  and  play,  between  seriotis 
effort  and  sutticient  indulgence  in  relaxation,  which  enables  one 
to  be  the  best  that  «me  can  be  in  oneself  and  toward  society. 
The  question,  however,  is  one  of  larger  adjtistment  than  this. 
It  is  not  too  great  an  amount  of  w^ork  nor  too  great  concentration 
upon  the  higher  centers  involved  in  it  that  conditions  nervous 
and  mental  collapse.  What  if  this  complex  striving  after 
efficiency  is  in  reality  the  strain  and  disttirbance  of  contlicting 
infantile  tendencies?  Then  there  is  failure  of  adaptation  to 
social  culttiral  demands.  Too  much  of  effort  -titilized  in  all 
directions  in  the  serious  business  of  the  world  is  founded,  or  at 
least  lost,  in  jealousy,  envy,  greed,  opportimitj^  for  self-indulgence, 
toil  to-day  for  more  ease  and  luxury  to-morrow.  These  ten- 
dencies are  disguised  and  concealed,  and  ])ass  recognition. 

"But  there  is  a  different  form  of  work  which  makes  for  psychic 
health.  It  does  not  deny  self-interest,  but  it  unifies  the  whole 
nature  in  one  dynamic  aim,  which  is  creatiAC  in  desire  and 
purpose.  It  finds  its  relaxation  without  effort;  for  all  forms  of 
this,  too,  it  draws  within  its  circle  and  animates  with  the  con- 
trolling vital  motive.  It  does  not  bend  all  toward  a  goal  of 
acquisition  nor  even  of  some  great  and  glorious  future  of  per- 
fected inactivity.  That  also  is  infantile  fantasy.  This  kind  of 
work  is  nothing  less  tlian  the  outflow  of  the  immortality  im- 
planted in  the  depths  of  human  nature.  This  is  a  force  which 
can  not  be  checked,  but  it  can  he  frustrated  by  misdirection 
into  channels  of  self-seeking.  Flowing  free,  howe\'er,  in  its 
proper  product iv(^  course,  it  makes  for  jjerfect  h<>alth.  This  is 
that  interest  which  harmonizes  work  and  })lay  into  one  purpose 
with  successful  adjustment.     Nor  is  it  unattainable."  , 
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BARK   AS   A   FOOD 

COXTRAHY  to  popular  opinion,  the  bark  of  trees  is  of 
practically  no  Aalue  as  food.  There  are  traditions 
that  life  has  been  saved  by  eatins;  bark  in  famine-time. 
Indians  ehew  a  jjood  deal  of  it,  niueh  as  white  boys  elu'w  .slippery- 
elm  and  sweet  birch;  but  flavor  and  not  nutrition  .seems  to  bo 
sought  in  all  these  cases.  A  starving  jnan  will  eat  bark,  just  as 
he  will  eat  old  boots;  but  as  a  steadj-  diet  neither  is  wortli 
much.  The  following  paragraphs  are  quo1(>d  from  an  article 
on  "Tree-Bark  as  Human  Food,"  contributed  to  Anwricdii 
Forestry  (May),  by  Hu  MaxAvell.     Says  this  writer: 

"It  is  quite  commonly  supposed  that  in  the  days  of  the 
pioneers,  when  forests  were  everywhere,  the  hunter  or  trav- 
eler vho  knew  the  woods  was  able  to  peel  a  tree-trunk,  skin 
out  the  soft  inner  bark,  and  make  a  tolerable  meal  of  it,  and  thus 
appease  huKg<jii"  and  sustain  life  in  times  of  adversity.  That 
did  sometkires *  happen  imder  certain  conditions;  but  it  was 
unusual.  Som,©-:  theorists  who  know  very  little  of  woodcraft 
and  of  the  reul.  resoiirces  of  the  primeval  forests  have  lately 
amused  the  public  by  ^^Titing  articles  pretending  to  point  out 
how  a  man  can  go  into  the  forest  and,  without  clothes,  food,  or 
shelter,  remain  indefinitely,  without-  assistance  other  than  that 
found  natui'ally  in  the  forest. 

"Such  a  thing  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  barely  probable, 
and  then  only  imder  favorable  cu'cuinstances.  In  summer,  wiien 
fruit  is  ripe  and  the  weather  is  warm,  it  is  more  nearly  possible 
than  in  winter  or  when  conditions  are  not  the  best.  At  any  rate, 
the  bark  of  trees  could  be  depended  upon  to  a,  very  limited 
extent  only  to  supply  food. 

-  "No  ^act.  of  forest  history  is  better  known  than  that  the 
Indians  often  died  of  hunger  in  the  ])rimeval  wilderness.  They 
knew  the  trees  well  and  were  acquainted  with  the  food-value  of 
all  the  nuts,  buds,  rootsj,  and  bark  that  existed  in  the  regions 
over  w^hich  they  ranged,  and  yet  large  numbers  sometimes 
perished  of  sheer  hunger.  It  is  true  that  life  was  often  pro- 
longed or  saved  by  a  bark-diet,  but  evidently  it  Avas  not  always 


THE    EDIBLE    BARK    OF   THE   WESTERN    YKLI.OW    PINE. 

These  trees  are  in  the  State  of  Washiiifiton.  a  rofiioii  where  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  180.3  reported  the  Indians'  use  of  tlie 
bark.  The  bark  has  been  used  for  food,  tho  only  in  a  small  wa> , 
over  an  area  of  nearly  a  million  sciuaro  miles. 


possible  to  do  so.     Much  depended  upon  the  region,  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  kind  of  trees  within  reach." 

In  the  "Jesuit  Relations",  it  is'told  how  the  tribes  near  Lake 
Nippissing,  Ontario,  once  warded  oflf  famine  by  eating  the  soft 
.inner  bark  of  the  fir-tree — i)robably  the  balsam-fir.  Mr.  Max- 
well himself  tells  of  Indians  at  the  headw^aters  of  FMnegold  River, 


in  the  Sierras,  who  ate  th<'  inner  bark  of  tlie  y(>llow  pine,  sinii)ly 
becau.se  they  lik(>d  it.  Pine-bark  was  described  as  an  Indian 
article  of  food  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  and 
one  hundred  years  later  Government  agents  in  Oregon  reported 
that  pine-forests  were  being  injured  l)y  al)origines  thus  hunting 
delicacies.     The    Northwestern    Indians    also    i-at    tlu'    bark   of 


I  Iliistt-Miiiuis  l>y  ruurlesy  «£  "  Aim-rii-ail  Foresti-y.  "  AVn-sliintrlon,    1>.  t. 

A    B.4RK    TH.\T   ONPE    NOTRISHED    THE    INDIAN. 

Tliis  is  a  western  red  cedar,  whose  soft  inner  bark  was  formerly 


used  by  the  Indians  as  an  absorbent  of  fish-oil  and  bear-fat. 
ate  t)i(-  mixture  and  found  it  palatable. 


They 


the  "shingle-cedar"  out   of  which  they  carve  theu*  totem-poles. 
Says  Mr.  Maxwell: 

"The  Indians  of  Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  other 
islands,  and  on  the  mainland  of  British  C^olumbia,  like  it  and 
seem  to  flourish  on  the  diet.  In  color  the  cedar-bark  bread 
resembles  a  chocolate  cake;  but  it  is  tough  and  it  requires  the 
strong  jaws  of  an  Indian  to  lu^gotiate  it,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  as  a  rt^gular  diet  it  would  not  suit  the  stomach  of  a  dj's- 
peptic  person. 

"The  slippery-elm  tree  grows  tliroughout  the  eastt'rn  half  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  Physicians  have  always  used  it  for 
medicine  and  poultices.  An  old-time  medical  book  declared 
that  elm-bark  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  because  it  is  a  life- 
saver  when  employed  as  medicine.  It  may  not  be  esteemed 
as  highly  now  as  formerly,  yet  all  drug-stores  keep  it  for  sale. 
Perhaps  more  slippery-elm  bark  is  .sold  for  medicinal  purposes 
than  any  other  bark  native  to  the  United  States;  certainly 
more  of  it  is  eaten  than  of  anj^  other. 

"It  does  not  rate  high  as  a  food.  In  fact,  analysis  shows 
that  the  bark  contains  very  little  that  can  b(>  classed  as  human 
food.  Records  of  lives  saved  from  starvation  by  elm-bark  are 
few  and  doubtful.  Yet  it  is  habitually  eaten  in  all  regions  where 
it  grows.  It  is  difficult  to  find  slipjiery-elm  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns,  for  the  reason  that  children  singh>  them  out  and 
peel  them  of  their  bark,  which  they  chew  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  chew  gum — not  for  food,  but  as  a  habit.  It  Inus  no 
more  taste  than  that  which  remains  with  gum  after  the  flavoring 
has  disappeared;  yet  it  satisfies  the  desire  of  the  jaws  to  be  chew- 
ing something.  The  bark  is  usually  swallowed,  and  seemingly  it 
does  little  good  or  harm,  altho  it  is  indigestible. 

"Horses  may  be  kept  alive  and  in  fairly  fit  condition  on  an 
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elm-bark  ration,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  War  of  1812  during 
the  Lake  Erie  campaign;  but  when  men  try  to  live  on  it  they 
rapidly  lose  strength.  It  appeases  hunger,  but  does  not  repair 
the  waste  of  the  body. 

"The  native  tree-bark  most  pleasing  to  the  taste  is  that  of 
sweet  birch,  which  is  one  of  the  birches  whose  woods  contribute 
lumber  for  doors,  furniture,  and  interior  house-finish.  The 
tree  ranges  from  NeA\'foundland  to  Minnesota,  and  southward 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  Georgia  and  westward 
to  Illinois  and  central  Tennessee.  This  is  the  birch  from  which 
the  'oil  of  wintergi-een '  is  usually  made  by  the  distillation  of 
the  wood  and  bark  of  small  trees. 

"Early  in  summer  the  new  growth  beneath  the  bark  is  of 
considerable  tliickness  and  is  rich  and  starchy,  -with  a  pleasant 
taste.  Trunks  may  then  be  peeled  and  the  edible  portion 
may  be  scraped  from  the  underside  of  the  bark.  It  needs  no 
cooking  or  other  preparation,  but  is  eaten  raw,  and  hunger  is 
satisfied.  It  is  at  its  best  only  during  a  few  weeks  in  early 
summer.     After  that,  the  edible  portion  becomes  woody. 

"The  food-value  of  birch-bark  seems  to  be  well  established, 
but  it  is  not  known  how  long  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  human 
life  in  the  absence  of  all  other  food.  During  the  CIaII  War 
it  was,  on  one  occasion,  put  to  a  severe  test.  It  was  during  the 
campaign  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  by  General  McClellan 
in  1861.  At  the  battle  of  CaiTacks'  ford,  where  the  town  of 
Parsons  now  stands,  several  companies  of  Confederate  troops 
from  Georgia  were  cut  off  from  the  rear  of  General  Garnet t's 
retreating  army,  and  fled  into  uninhabited  mountains.  Several 
hundreds  of  these  soldiers,  who  were  already  in  a  famishing  con- 
dition, escaped  thi-ough  a  pathless  wilderness,  across  Tucker, 
Randolph,  Pendleton,  and  Highland  counties,  with  practically 
nothing  to  eat  except  birch-bark.  It  was  in  early  summer. 
Not  a  man  starved  to  death  diu-ing  the  long  retreat  thi-ough 
the  forest.  Many  years  afterward  the  WTiter  of  this  was  able 
to  follow  the  route  of  the  retreat  by  noting  the  peeled  trunks 
of  birch-trees  from  which  the  soldiers  had  secured  the  bark 
for  food."  

THE  DOG  AS  A  MENACE  TO  HEALTH— When  the  dog 
as  a  disease-bearer  is  mentioned,  one  thinks  instinctively  of 
hydrophobia;  yet  this  malady  is  only  one  of  many  that  may 
be  transmitted  by  our  canine  companions.  Compared  ^^^th 
some  of  these,  rabies  appears  easilj^  pre-v-entable  when  one 
recalls  that  such  a  minor  restraint  as  muzzling  has  been 
sulRcient  to  eradicate  it  from  England  and  from  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
the   American   Medical  Association  (Chicago,  May  20): 

"The  dog  may  also  be  of  major  importance  as  a  earner  of 
parasites  dangerous  to  man  and  the  domestic  animals.  A 
zoologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  compiled  the 
list  of  important  diseases  and  parasites  which  are  conveyed  by 
the  dog  to  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  and  which  are  present 
in  this  country:  rabies  in  man  and  stock;  h3'datid  in  man  and 
stock;  gid  in  stock  (and  possibly  also  in  man);  muscular 
cysticercosis,  or  so-called  'measles,'  in  sheep;  muscular  cys- 
ticercosis,  or  'measles,'  in  reindeer;  c3-sticercosis  of  the  liver 
and  mesenteries  in  stock;  tapeworm  in  man,  especially  in 
children;  roundworm  in  man;  tongue- worm  in  man  and  stock, 
and  fleas  and  ticks  which  transfer  from  dog  to  man  and  whicn 
may  in  this  way  transmit  disease  and  parasites.  Furthermore, 
in  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  was  deter- 
mined beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  dogs  were  responsible 
in  some  instances  for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  not  only  from 
one  farm  to  another,  but  also  from  one  State  to  another. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  the  details  of  the  harmful 
results  here  indicated  as  a  possible  outcome  of  the  um'estrained 
wanderings  of  'man's  faithful  servant.'  We  must  not  let  either 
a  maudlin  sentiment  or  an  unwholesome  indifference  blind  us 
to  the  duty  of  modern  communities  and  the  rights  of  their 
citizens  to  live  amid  a  minimum  of  i)reventable  menaces  to 
health  and  happiness.  The  family  dog,  ])roperly  restrained 
and  kept  where  he  wall  not  even  become  a  potential  danger 
to  the  other  members  of  society,  needs  no  severe  indictment 
at  this  time.  But  the  case  against  the  unrestricted,  vagrant, 
ownerless  stray  dog  is  })ased,  says  Dr.  Hall,  on  two  counts — 
that  he  is  a  nuisance  and  that  he  is  dangerous.  Speaking 
with  the  authority  of  expert  knowledge.  Hall  adds  that  the 
stray  dog  which  recognizes  no  owner  must  be  eliminated.  .  ,  . 
'  The  destruction  of  such  dogs  would  mean  a  sa\ing  of  hundreds 
of  lives  and  the  saving  and  making  of  millions  of  dollars.' 
Let  us  believe  that  this  is  not  an  age  of  indifference." 


A  RAID  ON  THE  CAPITOL 

THE  ACCOMPANYING  MAP  of  the  route  taken  by 
Steve  ^lacGordon  in  his  recent  spectacular  aeroplane 
"raid"  on  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  designed  to 
show  how  easUy  that  building  could  be  destroyed  viith.  bombs 
by  an  aA'iator,  is  taken  from  The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New 
York,  May  1).     It  says: 

"On  the  trip  from  Newport  News  to  Washington  the  weather 
was  rather  hazv.  and.  as  is  showTi  bv  the  dotted  curve  line,  the 
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THE   AlH-UOUTK    I'o    WASHINGTON. 
Wliich  an  eji^y  aviator  could  eavsily  and  saf(>ly  traverse,  -wftare  told. 

pilot  closely  followed  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  eliminate 
aU  possibility  of  losing  his  bearings.  But  the  return  trip, 
however,  was  of  a  much  more  direct  route,  as  is  shown  by  the 
map.  Speaking  of  his  trip,  MacGordon  said:  'The  available 
landing-ground  was  not  as  good  on  the  return  trip,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  very  few  i)laces  either  going  up  or 
returning  suitable  for  landing,  as  the  contour  of  the  country 
is  rather  rough  and  there  are  clumps  of  pine-forests  scattered 
all  over.  1  flew  at  an  average  height  of  8,000  f(>et,  except  when 
over  Washington,  where  I  des(^ended  to  about  2,000  feet,  circling 
around  the  city  twice.  On  my  return  a  strong,  gusty  wind 
delayed  me  about  forty-five  minutes,  in  spite  of  the  more  direct 
course.  I  believe  if  there  is  any  place  that  needs  protection  it  is 
Washington,  as  the  country  I  flew  over  is  very  sparsely  popu- 
lated, with  no  railroads,  and  nobody  saw  me  over  the  city  until 
I  descended  to  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  feet.  It  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  me,  had  I  been  an  enemy  aviator,  to  drop 
bombs  and  to  return  to  my  fleet  or  base  without  danger.' 

"The  following  are  the  times  of  departure  and  arrival  of  Mr. 
MacGordon's  trip: 

"Left  Newport  News  for  Washington  at  3,000  feet  at  10:20  a.m. 

"11:40 — Crossed  Potomac  River. 

"  12:1"! — Washington  sighted. 

"12:83— Over  city  8,000  feet  high. 

"12:40— Left  city  approximately  2,000  feet  high. 

"1:42 — Crossing  Potomac. 

"3:19 — Over  Newport  News,  approximately  10,000  feet. 

"  3 :2;>— Landed. 

"Total  time — 5  hours  and  5  minutes." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -ART 


THE   PERISHING   YIDDISH 


/4  N  INTERESTING  DISPUTE  is  dividing  the  ranks  of 
/-\  the  Jews  over  the  question  of  the  perpetuation  of  Yid- 
-*-  -^  dish  as  a  language.  The  foremost  writer  in  that  tongue 
in  America,  S.  Rabinowitz  (known  as  "  Sholem  Aleichem "), 
reeentl.y  died  and  left  in  his  will  a  provision  "for  Jewish  writers 
(in  Yiddish  and  in  Hebrew)  "  consisting  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 


THE  YIDDISH   "MARK  TWAIN," 

"  Sholem  Aleichem,"  whose  death,  it  is  said,  "stirred  the  emotions 
of  the  East  Side  much  more  deeply  than  the  death  of  Henry  James 
or  Richard  Harding  Davis  affected  their  respective  publics." 


royalties  from  his  works  up  to  5,000  rubles  a  year.  He  further 
commends  his  works  to  the  care  of  his  coreligionists,  hoping 
that  there  "may  be  found  among  the  better-to-do  classes  of  om- 
people  Maecenases  who  will  publish  and  distribute  my  works  in 
Yiddish  or  in  other  languages  and  thus  give  the  people  the 
possibility  of  reading." 

From  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  we  find  Mr.  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  contributing  to  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  a 
fund  of  $ijO,000  to  be  used  for  "the  translation  into  English 
and  the  publication  of  the  best  Yiddish  literature."  Thus 
would  he  save  in  English  the  content  of  a  spoken  medium 
that  neither  he  nor  The  American.  Israelite  (New  York) 
dignifies  by  any  higher  language-  term  than  that  of  "jargon." 
"It  is  a  product  of  the  degradation  of  the  Ghetto,"  says  that 
Hebrew  journal,  "born  of  isolation  and  oppression,"  and  "the 
sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better."  Whether  the  true  folk-spirit 
sp(>aks  here  or  in  the  epitaph  of  Sholem  Aleichem,  comi)oscd  by 
hitns(\lf  in  Yiddish  for  liis  tombstone,  is  a  question  for  decision. 
Translated  it  reads: 


Here  lies  a  plain  man 
Who  wrote  a  plain  Yiddish, 
And  to  readers  he  was  known 
A  humorist,  a  write'r. 
He  laughed  all  through  liis  Ufe, 
He  fought  the  whole  world. 
But  all  the  world  was  the  gainer 
And  he  only  the  loser. 
And  while  the  world  was  merry 
And  saw  in  him  but  gladness. 
Poor  man,  he  suffered  on  the  quiet — 
'    ■  God  knows,  but  no  one  else  did.  ;    . 

Sholem  Aleichem,  says  the  New  York  Nation,  by  his  death, 
"stured  the  emotions  of  the  East  Side  much  more  deeply,  one 
imagines,  than  the  death  of  Henry  James  or  Richard  Harding 
Davis  affected  their  respective  publics."  It  gives  a  historic 
account  of  the  medium  now  under  discussion: 

"The  very  masses  to  whom  Yiddish  is  the  native  tongue 
commonly  refer  to  it  as  jargon,  or  gibberish.  Its  base  is  the 
German  dialect  of  the  Rhinelands  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  was  earned  into  Poland  and  southeastern  Europe  by 
enforced  migration,  and  there  thrived  until  it  is  to-day  the 
language  of  nearly  ten  million  people.  From  eastern  Europe 
it  has  been  carried,  in  turn,  by  the  Jewish  migrations  of  the  last 
forty  years,  into  every  corner  of  the  earth — the  two  Americas, 
South  Africa,  Australia.  It  is  spoken  in  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the 
Klondike,  and  wherever  it  has  been  carried  it  has  absorbed 
local  elements,  and  so  added  to  the  original  confusion.  As  it 
stands  to-day  it  is  still  predominantly  a  German  dialect,  written 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  with  borrowings  from  every  hand  it 
has  touched,  and  a  structure  that  can  only  be  described  as  a 
grammarian's  nightmare.  In  the  same  sentence  Hebrew, 
German,  Russian,  and  disguised  Latin  may  jostle  one  another. 
Upon  Biblical  verbs  and  nouns  are  superimi^osed  German 
inflections,  and  these  according  to  no  ascertainable  rule.  Yiddish 
grammar  has  the  same  fine  irresponsibility  that  characterized 
P^nglish  spelling  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

"The  closest  parallel  to  Yiddish  is  found  in  another  Jewish 
dialect,  the  so-called  Ladino,  which  is  the  vernacular  of  the 
MediteiTanean  or  Sephardic  Jews  as  opposed  to  the  Jews  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe.  Just  as  the  Yiddish  is  based  on 
the  spoken  language  of  southwestern  Germany  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Ladino  is  based  on  the  Spanish  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  carried  all  over  the  Mediterranean  under 
the  stress  of  Spanish  persecution.  Any  one  familiar  with  Ger- 
man finds  little  difficulty  in  following  a  Yiddish  text,  if  read 
out  aloud.  Any  one  familiar  with  Spanish  should  be  similarly 
at  ease  with  the  Ladino.  If  we  transliterate  the  head-lines 
from  the  local  newspaper  in  that  tongue  we  get  phrases  like 
* Socialitttas  fusilados,'  '  Tres  editores  matados,^  'Cinco  mil  labora- 
dorcs  fereros  saliron  en  strike!'  'Strike'  represents  our  own 
contribution  to  a  conglomerate  vocabulary,  just  as  the  Y'iddish 
of  the  East  Side  shows  a  heavy  infusion  of  English  words — 
still  with  the  old  German  inflections — which  makes  the  language 
of  the  East  Side  newspapers  not  altogether  comprehensible  to 
the  Yiddish-speaking  populations  of  eastern  Europe." 

Intellectual  leaders  have  often  rebelled  against  this  "ignoble 
dialect"  and  adopted  the  language  of  the  comitrj'  where  they 
lived.  Yet  Yiddish  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  masses 
both  for  the  business  of  daily  life  and  for  religious  interests. 
Furthermore : 

"It  has  taken  on  new  life  as  a  result  of  recent  democratic 
developments  in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  rise  of  a  large  Jewish 
factory -population  in  Russia,  with  an  increasingly  im^Ktrtant 
r61e  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  that  country,  has  forced  the 
acceptance  of  the  common  tongue  as  a  nu>dium  of  propagan<la 
and  popular  education.  But  tliere  has  also  been  at  work  the 
spirit  of  democratic  philology,  the  feeling  that  the  folk-speech 
of  a  people  has  an  incontestable  validity,  that  the  language 
of  ten  million  people  may  be  puritietl  and  regularized,  but  can 
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not  be  abandoned.  At  the  present  moment  the  various  forces 
mentioned  are  at  work  among  the  Jews  of  the  Russian  Empu-e. 
There  are  those  who  would  substitute  the  Slavic  tongue  for 
the  Yiddish.  There  is  a  smaller  class  who  would  have  a  return  to 
the  Hebrew.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prevailing  drift 
is  toward  the  building  up  of  an  independent  Yiddish  culture." 

The  American  Israelite  complacently  views  the  probabihtj' 
that  "Yiddish  in  America  -ndll  die  out  with  the  immigrant 
generation."     It  argues: 

"No  foreign   language  lias  survived    in   the  United  States. 
Even  the  German  language,  with  all  its  beauties  and  vast  splen- 
did literature,  covering  every  field  known   to  hu- 
man endeavor,  is  fast  being  forgotten. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  German  weeklies,  except 
those  maintained  by  the  churches,  and  many  of 
the  German  daily  newspapers  have  ceased  pub- 
Ucation.  Those  that  still  exist  are  dwindling  in 
circulation.  Outside  of  New  York  Citj'  there  is 
not  a  German  theater  that  is  self-supporting,  and 
it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
managers  can  secure  sufficient  donations  to  cover 
the  deficits  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  homes 
of  the  third  generation  of  Germans,  English  is 
altogether  the  spoken  language. 

"With  Yiddish,  the  process  of  extinction  will  be 
more  rapid,  as  it  has  no  religious  sentiment  to 
argue  for  its  preservation.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Yiddish  newspapers  are  not 
serving  a  good  purpose  to-day,  for  most  of  them 
are,  inasmuch  as  they  are  gi\^ng  a  large  class  of 
people  an  opportunity  to  keep  themselves  informed 
as  to  the  happenings  and  on  the  questions  of  the 
day  who  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  remain  in 
ignorance." 

Mr.  Schijff,  it  appears,  in  his  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Central  Jewish  Institute  in  New 
York,  on  May  21,  told  the  audience  that  Jews  in 
this  country  should  be  Jews  in  religion,  but  in  all 
else  should  be  Americans.  He  pointed  to  Jewish 
persecution  in  Russia  as  having  reached  its  extreme 
stage  from  the  fact  that  discriminatory  laws  kept 
them  as  a  people  apart.  His  recommendation  that 
such  a  sign  of  separateness  as  speech  be  abandoned 
here  in  America  is  answered  by  the  Yiddish  T'onrd/^s 
(New  York)  in  a  refusal  to  give  up  its  hyphen: 

"Mr,  Schiff  does  not  understand  our  view-point. 
For  him  it  is:  either — or:  either  Jew — or  American. 
We  saj':  the  one  and  the  other,  good  Jews  and,  at 
the  same  time,  good  Americans.  We  want  our 
children  to  read  and  write  and  speak  English,  but 
we  also  want  them  to  speak  Yiddish,  their  parents' 
mother  tongue.  The  advocates  of  assimilation  do 
not  grasp  the  fact  that  the  East  European  Jew, 
by  learning  and  understanding  the  vernacular,  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  Jew.  The  center  of  their  Judaism 
is  the  synagog,  i.e.,  dried-up  religion.  They  are  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
are  not  religious,  tho  remaining  however,  in  spite 
of  this,  Jews,  and  good  Jews  at  that.  For  Judaism  and  religion 
are  not  identical;  theological  tenets  and  religious  customs  play 
but  a  small  part  in  its  make-up.  The  Yiddish  tongue — the  moth- 
er tongue  of  more  than  4,000,000  of  our  bretlu-en — our  history, 
our  whole  peculiar  mentality,  the  community  of  our  interests, 
or,  to  state  it  briefly,  Jewish  culture  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  not  religion,  is  the  essence  of  Judaism. 

"We  Socialists  make  no  idol  of  any  language,  but  we  confess 
that  in  the  Yiddish  tongue  the  Jewish  mind  found  and  is  finding 
its  truest  expression,  and  we  are  convinced  that  with  the  aban- 
donment of  that  tongue  the  best  part  of  the  Jewish  ego  would 
be  irremediably  lost. 

"Mr.  Schiff  raises  tho  question:  Are  we  Americans  or  are 
we  Jews  happening  to  live  in  the  United  States?  We  offer 
this  answer:  Yes,  we  are  Americans,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  participating  in  the  American  field  of  labor,  American 
social  life,  American  politics.  But  at  the  same  time  we  refuse 
to  lose  our  p(K!uliar  psychical  physiognomy,  our  particularity 
as  Jews.  We  persist  in  keeping  our  hyphen;  we  are  and  mean 
to  remain  Judeo-Americans." 


D 


FICTION   LIMPING   AFTER   WAR 

ISCONTENT  is  felt  by  some  of  our  newspapers  with 
the  literary  products  accruing  from  the  war.  Now  and 
then  a  book  makes  its  appearance  that  is  entitled  to 
perusal  and  consideration,  thinks  the  Indianapolis  Xeirs,  but 
it  is ,  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  professional  writers 
who  served  us  in  peace-times  complain — many  of  them — that  the 
war  has  dried  up  the  founts  of  their  inspiration;  l)ut  those  who 
have  sought  a  quickening  in  the  neighborhood  of  gim-flre  come 
off,  it  seems,  very  meagerly.     War-novels  have  no  excuse  for 


_ 


WHERE  YIDDISH   STILL  PREVAILS. 

An  old  Bowery  playhouse  taken  over  by  the  Yiddish  element  of  New  York's  East 
Side.  This  is  one  of  several  theaters  in  this  quarter  wliere  plays  are  presented  iu 
the  Yiddish  tongue,  and  seem  to  enjoy  a  vigorous  life. 


not  rising  above  mediocrity,  comjjlain  the  critics,  for  "the  war 
itself  is  stranger  than  all  the  fiction  they  could  ^^Tite  about  it." 
The  Atlanta,  Constitution  is  one  of  the  dissatisfied,  calling  to  its 
aid  in  raising  objections  a  Northern  contemporary: 

"Attention  has  been  called  to  the  thousand  and  one  plots  for 
thrilling  romances  the  war  is  bringing  to  light  o\'ery  day,  the 
best  and  most  recent  being  that  of  the  Dublin  conspiracy,  of 
which  the  Pittsburg  Gazclle-Timcs  says  that  even  the  preliminary 
hearing  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  in  the  Bow  Street  police  station 
has  already  produced  material  that  rivals  any  of  the  exploits  of 
'The  Three  Musketeers.' 

"Of  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  war  in  its  entirety  The 
Gazette-Times  says  that  probably  'when  peace  is  restored  and 
the  censors'  curtain  is  raised,  some  one  with  the  genius  of  Walter 
Scott  will  give  us  a  twentieth-century  "Ivanhoe."'  For  here,  in 
part,  is  the  field  that  is  spread  out  before  the  writer  with  the 
real  gift: 

"  'Certainly  not  since  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  has  there  been 
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such  an  assemblage  of  the  world's  Avarriors  as  may  be  found  at 
present  somewhere  in  Franee,  and  no  war  in  any  age  ever 
presented  the  variety  of  nationalities  whieh  now  compose  the 
armies  of  the  Allies.  Human  nature  (>ver  remainins:  the  same, 
there  have  doubtless  been  even  more  dramatic  episodes  among 
present-day  ambitious  chieftains  than  those  created  by  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  novels.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope 
for  another  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  but  this  war  is  bound  to 
enrich  the  world's  literature  and  give  our  chilch-en  new  master- 
pieces in  novel,  poem,  and  play.'" 

The  Conslitiilion  laments  the  untimely  death  of  Richard 
Harding  DaA"is,  who  had  mapped  out  considerable  work  along 
war-fiction  lines.     It  is  not,  however,  wholly  east  down,  for 

"There  is  no  dearth  of  A\Titers  who  have  produced,  and  will 
5'et  produce,  war-literature  worth  Avhile.  It  is  too  early  to 
expect  high-water  mark  in  literature  emanating  from  a  war 
whose  end  is  not  in  sight.  It  will  come  in  time:  and  if  we  need 
another  Homer,  perhaps  he  \\ill  be  forthcoming — if,  indeed,  the 
war  does  not  kill  them  oS  in  the  meantime;  for  it  has  already 
taken  great  toll  of  the  genius  of  the  lands,  and  the  cry  of  'More 
men'  still  sweeps  them  to  the  battle-fronts." 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  a  French  novel,  "Gas- 
pard,"  bj'  Rene  Benjamine,  declared  by  Frenchmen  to  be  the 
best  so  far  produced  by  the  Avar.  A  reviewer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  selects  Hugh  Walpole's  novel,  "The  Dark  Forest,"  as  the 
greatest,  "in  almost  eA'^ery  way,"  that  has  come  forth  from 
England: 

"For  beauty  and  horror  in  their  eternal  blending,  for  truth 
and  fancy,  love  and  hate,  peace  and  its  shattering,  war  and  its 
resting,  .  .  .  for  all  that  battle  means  of  fear  and  cheer,  of  self- 
abnegation  and  self-mastery,  of  life  in  the  making  and  the 
taking — look  into  the  leaves  of  this  'Dark  Forest.'" 

A  taste  of  its  contents  is  here  given: 

"It  is  a  war-story:  it  is  set  on  the  Russian  firing-line,  where 
there  are  cholera  and  wounds  and  other  things  to  occupy  the 
members  of  the  hospital  unit.  These-  members  are  Russian 
and  English.  Dunrard,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person, 
is  one  of  them.  So  is  the  beautiful  young  Marie  Ivanoima. 
So  is  Sevienyoff,  the  rather  brutish,  totally  masterful,  and  efficient 
surgeon  who  Avins  Marie  Ivanovna  from  her  betrothed,  little 
Trenchard. 

"And  Trenchard  is  magnificently  done.  With  all  his  gro- 
tesqueness  he  is  worthy  to  inspire,  to  incite  the  best  that  is  in 
mingled  pity  and  admiration.  Here  is  how  he  looked  at  the 
very  beginning  of  things  :< 

■■  "'  ...  He  stood  under  the  dusky  lamp  in  the  vast,  gloomy 
Warsaw  station,  Avith  exactly  the  expression  that  I  was  after- 
ward to  know  so  Avell  imprest  not  only  upon  his  face  but  also 
upon  the  aAvkAA'ardness  of  his  arms  that  hung  stiffly  at  his  side, 
upon  the  baggy  looseness  of  his  trousers  at  the  knees,  the  un- 
fastened straps  of  his  long  black  military  boots.  His  face,  Avith 
its  mild  blue  eyes,  straggly  fair  mustache,  exprest  anxiety  and 
pride,  timidity  and  happiness,  apprehension  and  confidence. 
He  was  in  that  first  moment  of  my  sight  of  him  as  helpless,  as 
unpractical,  and  as  anxious  to  please  as  any  lost  dog  in  the  world 
— and  he  was  also  as  proud  as  Lucifer.' 

"So  that  was  Trenchard;  he  must  fight  with  Semen yoff 
for  the  love  of  Marie  Ivanovna,  ho  must  lose  her  with  a  child's 
querulousness,  with  a  saint's  quixotism,  Avith  a  martyr's  loneli- 
ness. And  then,  when  the  tragedy  comes  to  pass  and  little 
Trenchard  has  risen  to  the  mighty  compass  of  a  more  than 
man  and  Semenyoff  must  bear  his  loss  with  bitter  self-sufficiency, 
there  is  one  of  the  most  poignant,  because  one  of  the  most 
mystic,  situations  in  our  literatm-e.  There  are  pictures  of 
the  war  in  this  latter  part  which  are  as  horribly  Anrile  as  anything 
in  Andreyev;  there  are  beaulies  of  character  which  are  equaled 
in  subtlety  only  by  Henry  James. 

"'The  war  -brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  all  of  us,'  argues 
little  Trenchard.  It  has  certainly  brought  out  the  best  to  date 
that  is  in  his  maker,  Hugh  Walpole 

"A  few  years  ago  they  said  of  Hugh  Walpole  that  he  might 
some  day  approach  Galsworthy  in  the  delicat'y  of  his  story- 
telling. Lhse  majesle  tho  it  be,  we  must  still  keep  the  tAvo  of 
them  ai)art;  but  noAv  it  is  Walpole  who  Avill  be  the  standard. 
For  along  AAith  all  the  smoothnc^ss,  the  grace,  and  purity  Avhich 
Galsworthy's  style  jwssesses,  Mr.  Walpole  has  acquired  a  power, 
a  force,  a  depth  of  feeling,  Avhi(;h  has  been  eAery  year  more 
noticeably  lacking  in  his  master." 


ITALY'S   NEED   OF  ARCHITECTS 

THE  EXPERIENCES  of  Ravenna  and  Venice  at  the 
hands  of  Austrian  aA^ators  have  led  the  Italians  to 
consider  the  ruin  that  might  be  Avrought  on  their  beauti- 
ful cities  bj-  an  Austrian  invasion.  So  far  as  we  know,  she  has 
not  eA'en  the  comfort  of  the  assurance  offered  France  and  Belgium 
that  when  finally  Germanized  her  lost  churches  and  public 
buildings  would  be  rebuilt  by  German  architects,  and  no  regret 
Avould  be  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
Avriter  in  the  Rivista  d'ltalia  considers  seriously  the  question 
whether  the  young  generation  of  Italian  architects  is  placed  by 
the  Government  and  the  public  in  a  position  worthily  to  con- 
tinue the  glorious  traditions  of  Italy's  past.     Thus: 

' '  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves ;  the  time  of  the  great  encyclopedic 
artists,  who  often  united  the  painter  and  sculptor  and  architect 
in  one  person,  the  time  of  Bramante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raffael, 
Peruzzi,  Michelangelo,  and  Bermini  is  gone  forever.  Our 
time  is  a  time  of  specialization.  Let  us  further  not  forget  that 
the  nineteenth  century,  while  it  witnessed  an  enormous  progress 
in  every  bi'anch  of  science,  has  been  for  art  an  epoch  of  transition 
only.  We  have  to  adapt  it,  and  architecture  in  particular,  to  the 
needs  of  the  time,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word: 
utilitarianism.  The  monumental  structure,  understood  in  the 
abstract  sense  of  its  meaning,  is  for  us,  if  not  absolutely  an 
anachronism,  certainly  the  exception  to  the  rule.  These  prin- 
ciples must  be  the  guiding  stars  in  the  education  of  our  future 
generation  of  architects." 

After  surAeying  the  great  institutions  devoted  in  the  various 
countries  to  the  training  of  architects,  the  Avriter  makes  the 
melancholy  statement  that  in  his  own  country,  the  cradle  of 
modern  art,  a  proper  public  educational  system  for  the  benefit 
of  architectural  candidates  does  not  exist,  every  student  haAdng 
to  look  out  for  himself  as  best  as  he  can,  a  situation  analogous 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  this  country  for  the  legal  profession 
before  the  establishment  of  our  faculties  of  law. 

"At  present  architecture  is  only  offered  as  a  sort  of  side- 
dish  in  the  engineering-schools  or  the  academies  of  fine  arts,  which 
latter  confer  diplomas  for  architectural  drawing  only.  Thus, 
ridiculous  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Italy  has  not  onl.y  no 
special  schools  for  architecture,  but  the  profession  of  architect, 
properly  speaking,  does  not  exist  at  all.  The  young  graduates 
of  both  the  engineering- school  and  academies  of  fine  arts  are 
devoid  of  any  solid  technical  or  artistical  education,  and  in  spite 
of  the  high-sounding  title  of  'professor'  many  of  them  are  being 
burdened  Avith,  when  entering  practical  life,  almost  all  doors 
are  closed  to  them." 

Things  have  reached  that  point  that  the  Italian  architects 
considered  it  as  a  triumph  of  their  cause  when,  at  the  occasion 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  Milan  railroad  terminal,  there 
was  a  special  bid  for  the  fagade!  As  a  rule  the  engineers  are 
in  charge  of  the  entire  construction  of  both  priA^ate  and  public 
buildings.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
according  to  our  authority,  is  "the  average  esthetical  vulgarity 
of  modern  Italian  architecture."     He  continues: 

"Fortunately,  in  no  country  more  than  in  Italy  the  individual 
often  struggles  with  success  against  the  deficiencies  of  comnuinal 
and  State  organizations,  against  the  dead  hand  of  initiative- 
killing  bureaucracy.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  we  have 
some  genial  architects  among  us.  We  can  point  to  some  splendid 
structures.  But  these  noble,  sporadic  manifestations  of  our 
artistic  genius  count  for  very  little  Avhen  the  spirit  of  decadence 
pervades  the  rest  of  the  field. 

"NoAvadays,  a  genuine  architectonic  style  can  not  be  created 
Avithout  a  profound  study  of  art  bj'  our  art-loAing  youth  in  the 
very  centers  of  cultui-e,  from  them  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
arteries  of  tho  nation.  As  long  as  AA^e  liaA'e  not  our  special 
schools  of  architecture  Ave  can  not  haA'e  even  the  beginning  of  a 
real  national  style,  as  we  find  it  so  highly  developed  in  other 
countries.  All  AA'e  can  count  upon  is  individual  tendencies, 
insignificant  imitation  of  the  fort>igner.  Strange,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  Ave  have  not  deAt>loped  a  typical  Italian  apartment-house, 
school,  theater,  or  hospital. 
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"lu  brief,  architecture,  whicii  I'orinerly  was  the  princess  among 
the  arts,  has  amons  us  become  their  humble  servant.  The 
various  fine  arts  have  separated  themselves  from  it,  leading  their 
own  independent  existence;  the  decorative  arts,  wliich  flourish 
in  other  countries,  vegetate  in  ours.  How  long  will  it  last;  what 
energy  will  it  need  to  repair  the  evil?" 

The  author  admits  in  the  further  course  of  his  essay  that  a 
modest  beginning  has  been  made  recently  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institutes  of  Milan,  Turin,  Palermo,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
Rome.  But  the  average  annual  output  of  tiiese  schools  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  graduates  of  a  very  mediocre  professional 
training.  The  new^  school  of  architecture  at  Sienna,  altho  not 
yet  recognized  as  such  officially,  and  the  new  courses  at  the 
Polytechnic  and  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence  also  promise 
good  results. 


'HUMBUG"   ABOUT   SHAKESPEARE 

THE  ENGLISH  PRESS  express  amazemfeat  here  and 
there  over  the  frenzied  celebrations  in  ^Vinerica  of  the 
Shakespeare  centenary.  It  is  their  jn-actise  to  take 
their  possessions  calmly.  Stratford  as  a 
show-place  has  been  mainly  kept  alive  by 
its  American  visitors.  Doubtless  the  w^aj-- 
preoccupation  has  interfered  with  many 
English  celebrations  that  might  have 
taken  place,  but  whUe  the  English  are 
not  celebrating  they  are  at  least  arguing. 
A  WTiter  in  The  New  Staiesma)i  (Lon- 
don) declares  that  a  "great  deal  of 
humbug  is  being  written  about  Shake- 
speare." One  journalist  is  cited  as  l)eing 
convinced  that  Shakespeare  "would  have 
been  bitterly  opposed  to  those  who  belie!5||^ 
it  right  or  possible  that  Englishmen  should 
have  any  relations  with  Germans  after  the 
war."  Another  is  sure  he  would  have 
been  "\dolently  hostile  to  the  idea  of  an 
inconclusive  peace."  One  wT-iter  views  him 
as  "an  areh-conseriptionist " ;  another  as 
an  "arch-eonscientious- objector."  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  Ehiglisli  play- 
WTight,  well  known  in  America,  has  written 
a  pamphlet  on  "Shakespeare  and  Ger- 
many," which  this  writer  thinks  "contains 
fewer  lines  of  common  sense  than  any  other 
pamphlet  that  has  been  WTitten  by  a  clever 
man  since  the  beginning  of  the  war."  If 
a  German  professor  had  written  one  like  Mr.  Jones's  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  says  this  writer,  "how  we  would 
chuckle  at  the  German  lack  of  humor."  Mr.  Jones  is  said  to 
have  started  out  to  prove  that  "Shakespeare  had  the  same 
opinion  of  the  Germans  as  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones."  The 
pamphlet  is  said  to  be  "wi-itten  in  Ercles's  vein  and  contains 
enough  sound  and  fury  to  have  made  Shakespeare  laugh  till 
he  w^as  fat  as  Falstaff."  Shakespeare,  according  to  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  was  a  bitter  anti-German,  as  his  interpreter  goes 
on  to  show: 

"He  quotes  mine  host  of  the  Garter's  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  are  'honest  men,'  but  he  gravely  adds  the 
comment  that  'his  experience  of  Germans  does  not  extend  over 
the  last  ten  years.'  He  quotes  also,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
Portia's  remarks  to  Nerissa  about  the  young  German  Baron, 
whom  she  liked  'very  vilely  in  the  morning  when  he  is  sober, 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon  when  he  is  drunk.  When  he 
is  best  he  is  little  worse  than  a  man,  and  when  he  is  worst 
he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.' 

'"That  speech,'  declares  Mr.  Jones,  'must  be  the  expres- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  own  feelings.  .  ,  .  Without  redress,  with- 
out   qualification,     Shakespeare     frankly  calls  them    [the  Ger- 


mans] drunken  l)easts.'  He  can  find  little  else  in  Shakespeare 
to  suggest  that  Shakespeare  worried  his  head  any  more  abciut 
the  Germans  than  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
But  he  has  disinterred  from  'Cymbeline'  the  line  in  which 
Poslhumus,  in  his  jealousy  of  'this  yellow  lachimo,'  compares 
him  in  lustfulness  to  'a  full-acorned  boar,  a  German  one.' 
Why,  Mr.  Jones  asks,  a  German  one?  Why,  he  demands, 
'does  Shakespeare  an-est  Post  humus  in  tlie  very  torrent,  tem- 
I)est,  and  whirlwind  of  his  jealousy  to  throw  out  a  glancing 
jibe  of  his  own,  and  implicitly  to  call  the  Germans  "lustful 
hogs"?'  And  he  goes  on,  in  a  sentence  that  reads  like  a  i)arody 
of  the  sort  of  thing  cle\er  men  in  all  countries  write  in  the 
hysteria  of  war-time: 

"'The  phi-ase  very  clearly  manifests  Shakespeare's  own 
personal  opinion  of  Germans,  and  his  feelings  toward  |hem. 
For  if  he  used  it  carefully  and  with  consideration,  it  shows  that 
Shakespeare,  in  the  height  and  abandonment  of  one  of  his 
tremendous  spee(;hes,  was  yet  preoccui)ie<l  with  an  inten.se  dis- 
like for  Germans.  And  if  he  used  it  unwittingly  and  without 
cons'deraticm,  it  shows  lliat  his  subconscious  mind" was  stored 
-with  memories  of  their  unpleasant  hy^bits  and  qualities,  aAid 
that  he  had  an  instinctive  repulsion  for  their  persons.'" 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  Jones's  reasoning,  this  \\Titer  in  The  Neui 

Slatesman  points  out,  is  that  the  phrase  '"a  German  one"  is  an 

( 
emendation  supplied   by  the  critic   Rowe 

to  substitute  for  the  meaningless  one,  "at 
Jarmen  on."  So  the  whole  thing  is  up 
in  the  air,  and  certainly  there  is  "nothing 
to  show,  or  even  to  hint,  that  in  using 
the  image  of  the  German  boarin'Cj-m- 
beline'  Shakespeare  was  thinking,  not 
of  the  German  animal,  but  of  the  Ger- 
man human  being."     He  adds: 

"It  is  unspeakal>le  folly  to  read  into 
Shakespeare  the  opinions  of  a  twentieth- 
century  leader-writer  on  the  character 
of  the  Germans  as  it  would'  be  imspeak- 
alile  folly  to  read  into  him  oj)inions  on, 
the  match-tax,  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill, 
or  the  prose  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Quite  obviously,  it  is  Mr.  Jones,  and  not 
Shakespeare,  who  considers  the  Germans 
'drunken  beasts'  and  'lustful  hogs.'" 

If  Shakespeare  had  such  a  dislike  for 
Germans,  this  English  critic  of  Mr.  Jones 
thinks  it  odd  he  contrived  "to  keep  al- 
most altogether  from  mentioning  them  in 
his  plaj-s."  What  a  chance  he  missed,  it 
is  suggested,  in  not  making  Falstaff  a 
German — 


TURNING    IN  HIS   GRAVE. 

How  tlic  "  Humbugs  "  affrct  the  departed  bard 
whose  burial-place  liasn't  seemed  to  impress  the 
cartoonist.  — Tt}e  Outlaw  (New  York). 


"One  can  imagine  how  he   (Mr.  Jones] 

would   hav^e   denoiuiced    the    Germans    if 

the  greatest  of   their  j)oets   had   made  a  comic  hero  and  a  joy 

forever  out  of  such  a  drunken  old  liar,  coward,  and  fornicator." 

Mr.  Jones,  we  are  told,  asks  the  Germans  in  the  midst  of  their 
tercentenary  celebration  to  "watch  how  cunningly  Shakespeare 
has  enfolded  the  story  of  Germany  in  the  story  of  Macbeth.'' 
We  read: 

"He  asks  them  to  remember  how  good  a  rmin  Macbeth  was, 
to  begin  mth — 'a  brave  man,  "full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness"— such  a  Germany  do  we  seem  to  remember.'  It  is  surely 
a  remarkable  thing  that,  if  even  witliin  living  memory,  the 
Germans  were  'full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindiu'ss,'  Shakespeare 
should,  as  it  were  prophetically,  have  denounced  them  for  being 
the  'drunken  beasts'  and  'lustful  hogs'  they  turn  out  to  be 
in  1916.  Manifestly,  if  the  Germans  ha^'e  been  by  the  decree 
of  Providence  loathsome  'beasts'  and  'hogs'  right  down  from  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  their  story  can  not  be  the  story  of  Macbeth — 
the  good  man  gone  wrong.  One  can  not  ha\e  it  both  ways, 
except  in  war-time,  i)erhai)s,  when  the  greatest  patriot  is  the 
man  who  uses  the  greatest  number  of  epithets." 

Taking  the  w'hole  collection  of  recently  uttered  Shakespeare 
vagaries  into  account  the  writer  concludes  that  England  fiiuls 
it  more  amusing  to  WTangle  over  him  than  to  read  him  or  go 
to  see  him  in  the  theater. 


ARMENIA'S   NEED 


THK  ARMENIAN  EXILES  aro  eating  grass  in  a  vain 
eff(trl  to  posti)one  the  death  by  star%'ation  that  has 
alrea<ly  overtaken  thousands.  The  only  alternative  to 
death  for  these  unfortunates  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Mohaininedjui  faith.  Some,  indeed,  yield  to  this 
extremity,  but  we  learn  from  the  New  York  Evening  Pnat  that 


AMERICA   PARTICIPATING   IN  ARMENIAN   FREEDOM. 

Tlie  U.  8.  flag  held  l)y  a  Russian  offiror  amid  the  AlUed  forces  outside  the  Governor's  house  at  Tniliizond  just  after 
the  capitulation  by  the  Turkish  forcivs.    This  ancient  city  on  the  Black  Sea  was  the  seat  of  Armenian  massacres. 


"the  fortitude  of  most  of  the  people  under  the  sufferings  which 
they  are  undergoing  is  wonderful,  and  they  are  not  losing  their 
Christian  faith.  The  men  of  the  families  of  manj'  of  the  exiles 
are  still  serA-ing  in  the  Turkish  Army."  Mr.  Plenry  Morgenthau, 
late  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  has  given  out  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  his  recent  resignation  wr.s  his  "great  desire  to  make 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United  tUates  some  of  the  eonditions 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  especially  as  those  conditions  affect  the 
Armenians."  In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Times  he  re- 
calls his  childhood  tears  over  the  scenes  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
and  "Evangeline";  but  all  these  things,  he  avers,  are  nothing 
compared  to  what  went  on  in  Turkey  under  his  own  eyes.  Most 
of  the  stories  that  ha^'e  reached  the  United  States,  he  saj's,  are^ 
founded  on  facts.      He  continues: 

"The  Armenians  were  living  just  as  quietly  and  peacefully  as 
possible,  in  friendship  and  close  contact  with  their  Turkish  as- 
sociates, Avhen  suddenly  they  were  i)icked  out  to  be  deported.  It 
was  then  that  my  heart  l)led  for  them.  1  had  been  given  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  charity  without  stint  and  with  full  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  the  English,  Russian,  French,  and  Italian 
nations — even  the  Servians  had  sent  me  money,  and  Russia  and 
Italy  permitted  me  to  help  the  poor  Montenegrins  in  my  charge. 
Suddenly,  without  available  funds,  I  was  confronted  with  the 
terrific  problem  of  the  destitute  Armenians.  Can  you  conceive 
how  I  felt?  It  was  then  that  1  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  help,  and  tlie  response  came  ))ro7U])tly. 

"If  the  i)eople  of  the  United  Statqs  could  only  see  tlie  distress 
as  I  have  seen  it.  if  they  could  see  the  gaunt,  little  figures  of 
children,  the  little  orphans  brought  to  Constantinople  by  friendly 
Turkish  ofticers^the  uchm!  of  prompt  aid  would  be  fully  realized. 
There  were  two  children  I  shall  nevtr  forget  who  had  lost  their 


parents,  and,  nearlj'  dead,  were  mere  skeletons  covered  over  by 
skin.  There  were  women  who  came  into  Constantinople  whose 
condition  I  can  not  describe — women  who  had  to  become  Mos- 
lems in  order  to  save  their  lives  and  reach  the  city. 

"If  I  dared  repeat  the  tales  I  have  heard,  sworn  to  and  signed, 
they  would  make  men  and  women  weep  and  every  onewoidd  see 
the  need  of  sympathy  and  help.  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  pic- 
ture an  Armenian  refu- 
gee encampment  and 
to  tell  how  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  hospi- 
tal fed  from  its  back 
door  a  thousand  starv- 
ing persons  a  day  on  an 
average  of  3  cents  a 
person  with  the  $30  a 
day  we  gave  it. 

"There  is  no  use  of 
accusing  anybody  or 
finding  fault  with  any 
one.  What  this  great 
country  should  do  to 
show  its  appreciation 
of  the  wonderful  bless- 
ings that  have  been 
showered  upon  us  is  for 
each  one  of  us  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  his 
share.  Picture  that 
you  are  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  star- 
vation of  one  or  two 
persons  if  you  do  not 
give  funds  to  save 
them.  Twenty  -  five 
dollars  will  enable  an 
Armenian  family  to  be 
established  in  com- 
parative comfort.  ,1 
believe  e\'ery  i)erson  ^\'ould  be  happier  to  sacrifice  something 
and  give  $25  for  the  Armenians." 

The  money  so  far  received  has  not  been  sufficient  to  help 
many  people.  The  Tm-kish  Government  at  first  interfered  with 
reli<>f-efforts,  but  is  now  showing  a  change  of  heart.  TJie  present 
as  well  as  the  prospective  need  is  immense.  Americans  may 
think  they  have  been  generous  until  they  reflect  on  the  30  cents 
per  capita  of  our  relief -donations : 

"It  may  be  a  little  indiscreet  to  say  this,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  unless  help  is  given  to  the  suffering  Armenians  as  well  as  to 
the  destitute  Moslems  in  Turkey,  there  will  be  a  fearful  amount 
of  star^•ation  next  winter.  They  have  not  sufficient  seed  to 
plant  their  crops  or  animals  to  plow  their  soil.  There  is  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  arablje,  landimder  cultivation. 

"The  United  States  'with,  its  1()(),(H)0,()(K)  i)eople  has  con- 
tributed only  the  insignificant  sum  of  $30,000,000  to  all  of  suf- 
fering humanity  abroad.  We  ought  to  drop  our  heads  in  shame. 
Our  100,0(X),00()  j)eople.  who  have  average  wealth  of  $I.(>00,  have 
not  giv(Mi  more  than  30  cents  apiece.  Every  one  Avho  has  not 
contributed  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  These  Armenian 
])eoi)le  are  exjwsed  to  the  weather  witli  \  ery  scanty  clothing  and 
nothing  to  eat,  with  disease  rife  among  them,  and  himdreds  are 
dying  from  starvation.  We  are  the  only  people  to  Avhom  they 
can  apj)eal  for  help  to-day,  the  only  people  Avho  dare  express  their 
sympathy  by  actual  giving.  The  peojile  of  other  nations  are 
afraid  and  unable  to  do  it. 

"We  can  raise  in  this  coimtry  easily  $;")00.(XX).000.  That  is  only 
$5  per  cai)ita.  If  we  are  worth  $1,000  each  on  an  a\erage.  that 
is  less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent.  Let  the  whole  wtirld  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  willing  to  profit  by  this  war.  but  we  aro 
willing  to  disregard  profit  and  to  bo  a  big  brother  listening  to  the 
needs  of  the  whole  world. 
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"We  have  been  hearing  of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  II  we  are 
all  brothers,  and  we  are,  have  we  a  right  to  li\  e  on  in  eoinfort  and 
kixury  and  allow  these  people  to  starve".'  I  do  not  think  we 
have.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty,  it  is  oiu-  privilege,  for  eaeh  of 
us  to  assume  tlie  guardianship  of  as  many  of  tlie  Armenian 
people  as  we  can.  1  do  not  preelude  the  other  countries.  They 
are  suffering  just  as  much.  I  believe  the  moral  force  of  America 
will  be  doubled"  and  trebled  if  the  rest  of  the  world  under- 
stands that  we  are  ready  and  willing  and  anxious  to  help  tlu- 
suffering  masses,".  ^ 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  is  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  of  which  Cardinjjl  Gibbons,  Bishop  Greer,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  IVIissions;  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Mission  Board;  Dr.  F'rank  Mason  North,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Foreign  Mission  Board,  and  other  prominent  ministers 
and  laymen,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewisli,  are  members. 


come  in  contact  that  all  living  things  are  necessarily  dirty.  An 
artificial  flower  of  wax  or  ])orc(lain  may  be  perfectly  clean,  but 
the  leaf  of  a  real  rose,  with  its  damask  bloom  and  its  delicious 
sweetness,  is  literally  swarming  with  bacteria.  A  marble  bust 
or  statue  may  be  rendered  surgically  sterile,  but  the  antiseptic 


PROFESSIONALIZED    PHILANTHROPY 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  was  startled,  it  is  said,  by 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  presented  to  it  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Episcopal  missionary  district  of  Alaska, 
the  Venerable  Hudson  Stuck,  D.D.  He  took  a  decided  shy  at 
what  he  called  "professionalized  philantliropy."  The  relief 
granted  bj'  this  sort  of  charity  maj^  be  real  and  nece.ssary,  he 
admitted,  but  the  attitude  is  such  that  "any  sort  of  warm 
human  sympathy  seems  destroyed  and  the  obligation  presses 
intolerably  upon  the  sen.sitive  recipient."  The  preacher  exprest 
his  feeling  by  quoting  the  familiar  couplet: 

■  Organized  charity,  carefully  iced, 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  stati.stical  Christ." 

The  Archdeacon  protested  that  he  had  no  "objection  to  being 
cleaned  up  in  reason,"  but  he  felt  that  if  he  had  to  choose  he 
"woidd  rather  be  human  and  dirty  than  inhuman  and  clean." 
The  "professional  sanitarian  and  hygienist"  he  finds  "e.x- 
ceedingly  likely  to  regard  people  with  whom  he  deals  as  just  so 
many  automatons  to  be  regulated  and  cleaned  up."     Thus: 

" Factory- workers  are  'hands,'  mothers  are  females  of  the 
species  with  offspring,  young  men  and  maidens  are  adolescents; 
there  is  no  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry;  there  are  merely  individuals 
to  be  cleaned  up.  Comfort  and  convenience  and  personal 
preference  and  desire  are  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

"We  see  the  same  thing  on  the  Yukon.  Now  that  Europe 
is  closed  to  the  tourists,  they  are  flocking  to  the  North,  and  I  am 
rather  glad  I  shall  not  be  on  the  river  w^ien  the  boat-loads  of 
leisured  travelers  come  down  this  month  to  the  arctic?  circle 
to  see  the  midnight  sun — which  is  just  like  any  other  sun,  and 
it  is  generally  the  steamboat  captain's  word  that  makes  it  the 
midnight  sun.  I  know  the  professional  attitude  of  many  of  the 
\isitors  toward  the  native  people  they  encounter.  I  can  hear 
the  fatuous  exclamation,  'Look  at  all  those  funny  little  wooden 
houses!'  as  the  native  village  is  approached,  and  as  the  Indians 
crowd  the  river-bank  when  the  steamboat  makes  a  landing.  I 
can  see  the  disgust  which  spreads  over  the  tourists'  faces  as 
they  say:  'Why,  they're  dirty!' — and  then  to  us — 'Why  don't 
you  clean  them  up? ' 

"What  do  they  know,  with  their  tiled  bathrooms  and  electric 
lights  and  hot  and  cold  water  on  tap?  What  do  they  know  of 
the  exigencies  of  life  within  the  arctic  regions  for  the  greater 
part  of  every  year?  I  have  little  patience  with  those  who  can 
not  look  beneath  the  superficial  dirt  and  see  the  essential  human- 
ity in  any  people. 

"Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Yukon  River,  upon  whose 
familiar  surface  we  travel  all  the  winter,  betrays  us  during  the 
short  hectic  interlude  of  summer,  in  affording  such  easy  access 
to  the  bowels  of  the  land.  Sometimes  it  seems  almost  indecent 
that  the  nakedness  and  poverty  of  the  North  should  be  exposed 
to  the  fastidious  eyes  and  imintelligent  minds  of  luxurious 
pleasure-seekers. 

"Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  dirt.  I  have  no  objection  to  every- 
body and  everything  being  cleaned  up  in  reason.  But  I  am 
fond  of  pointing  out  lo  certain  young  physicians  witli  whom   1 
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Who  has  no  "  objection  to  being  cleaned  up  in  reason,"  but  declares 

he  "  would  rather  be  human  and  dirty  than  inhuman  and  clean." 


baby    and   the   prophylactic   pup   are   forever   mere   figures   of 
speech  even  in  the  best  regulated  families. 

"  You  will  recall  that  the  medical  nursery-rime  referred  to 
these  two  figures  of  speech: 

I  looked  upon  the  rabbit  with  a  loathing  undisguised. 
For  he  wasn't  disinfected  and  he  wasn't  sterilized. 

"And  that  is  exactly  the  way  the  Pharisee  looked  upon  the 
publican.  I  w^ould  not  push  my  parallel  too  far,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  real  sense  in  which  it  holds  good. 

"I  am.  one  of  that  small  and  quite  negligible  minority,  as  it 
seems,  who  prefer  to  drink  from  a  cup  or  glass  that  some  one 
else  may  possibly  have  drunk  from  rather  than  from  an  exclusive 
and  greasj'  paper-bag.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  regard  my 
fellow  creatures  in  general  as  the  vehicles  of  loathsome  diseases 
against  which  I  must  exercise  eternal  vigilances  to  protect  myself. 
I  can  not  force  myself  into  that  attitude;  it  is  too  pronouncedly 
professional.  I  shoidd  not  myself  wish  to  be  regarded  in  that 
light,  as  the  girl  in '  Our  Mutual  Friend '  said  to  the  enthusiastic  ar- 
ticulator of  skeletons  when  she  declined  his  proposal  of  marriage; 
and  I  can  not  bring  myself  so  to  regard  the  rest  of  mankind." 

The  cleaning-up  process,  he  is  convinced,  wherever  under- 
taken, "will  be  much  more  likely  to  succeed  if  it  be  approached  in 
the  amateur  rather  than  the  professional  spirit" — 

"If  it  be  attacked  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  sympathy 
for  lesser  undertakings,  for  ingrained  human  prejudices,  for  the 
persistence  of  human  individuality  and  even  human  perversity. 

"The  lack  of  sympathy,  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor — and  1 
think  no  one  can    really  persist  in  the  professional  attitude  who 
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lias  a  sense  of  humor — the  hxck  of  a  huse  eonipassiou  for  the 
infirmities  of  others;  these  lacks  cut  one  off  from  one's  felloAV 
men;  set  one  in  another  class,  detach  one;  and  not  planes  of 
severance,  but  pi>ints  of  contact,  are  necessary  if  one  is  to  in- 
fluence mankind— points  of  contact  with  the  unclean  as  well  as 
with  the  clean;   yes,  even  with  the  imthankful  and  the  evil. 

■  1  think  it  is  true  that  whoever  jjoes  out  to  serAC  his  felloAv 
men  effectiuilly  must  do  so  in  something'  of  the  spirit,  if  not  in 
the  name,  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  there  was  nothing'  professional 
about  that  spirit;  it  was  the  very  antithesis  of  professionahsm ; 
it  was  the  purest  amateurism  of  benevolence:  it  was  done 
not  merely  for  the  Ioac  of  the  doinf>:  but  for  the  love  of  those 
upon  whom  it  was  done,  and  when  his  half-trained  disciples 
showed  upon  occasion  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  profe-ssionalism 
he  rel>uked  them  with  the  rebuke  that  they  knew  not  of  what 
spirit  they  were." 

CAN   THE   MIKADO    SAVE    SHINTOISM? 

A  RECENT  APPOINTMENT  by  the  Japanese  ^nperor 
brings  up  an  interesting  question  relative  to  the  funda- 
-  mental  tenet  of  ancient  Japanese  religion.  Can  even 
an  Imperial  edict  stem  the  current  of  decaying  Shintoism?  The 
late  General  Count  Togo,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  liis  own 
life  at  the  moment  the  nation  was  mourning  over  the  death  of 
the  pre^^ous  Mikado.  His  two  sons  had  fallen  in  battle  in  Man- 
churia, and  no  one  was  left  to  carry  on  tlie  ancestor-worshij) 
dictated  by  the  old  faith.  Togo,  moreover,  had  in  his  will 
left  explicit  directions  that  no  "adoption"  of  descendants  should 
take  place.  Now.  however,  the  ])rese'nt  Empei'or  has  appointed 
Mr.  Alotosato  Mori  to  a  Countship  and  a  succession  in  the 
family  of  Togo,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
line  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Togo's  act  in  declaring  the  .system  of  adoption  '"unnatural  and 
unreasonable"  is  puzzling  to  Mr.  Yone  Ndguchi,  who  points 
out  the  tenacity  with  which  the  old  General  held  to  the  principle 
of  nationalism,  yet  (l(>nied  the  verj'  religious  tenet  which 
helps  to  conserve  the  secular  one.  "He  left,  perhaps  in  spite 
of  himself,  a  proof  of  his  disapproval  of  Shintoism."  Did  he 
deny,  asks  Mr.  Noguchi  in  The  Notion  (New  Yorkj,  "the 
Shintoism  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  important  doctrine  of 
ancestor-worship  1''"     He  goes  on: 

"The  essence  of  ancestor-worshi])  should  be,  of  course,  in  the 
very  beauty  of  the  personal  communication  with  the  spirits  of 
the  dei)arted;  their  protection  is  transcendentally  divine,  while 
it  keeps,  on  the  other  hand,  a  human  actuality.  Indeed,  an- 
cestor-worship reveals  its  living  power  in  our  belief  that  the 
worldly  aspect  of  the  ancestral  spirits,  tho  invisible,  will  be 
kept  as  in  their  lives.  And  the  spirit  of  the  late  undaunted 
fighter  of  Port  Arthur  fame  lives  in  our  Japanese  mind  as  real  as 
yesterday.  What  wU  he  say,  we  wonder,  when  his  spirit  sees 
an  unwelcome  successor  stepping  over  his  threshold?  Surely, 
it  is  not  far  from  wTong  to  say  that  he  Avould  not  justify  any 
person,  even  the  young  son  of  his  former  master's  family,  as  a 
successor,  when  he  laughed  over  and  criticized  the  system  of 
'adoption'  in  his  life;  to  respect  the  belief  of  the  departed  and 
to  act  accordingly  would  be  the  true  meaning  of  adherence  to 
Shintoism.  It  seems  that  the  Imperial  Japanese  House,  of  course 
with  good  intention,  in  appointing  a  successor  to  the  Nogi  family, 
acted  rather  carelessly;  Avith  the  late  General,  who,  we  might 
say,  acted  against  the  Shintoie  concei)tion,  it  also  violated  the 
true  meaning  of  Shintoism.  And  we  have  in  this  case  an  evidence 
of  the  general  confusion  in  the  conceptioJi  of  ancestor-worshi p 
in  present  Japan. 

"As  the  world  knows,  the  religion  of  th(>  Imperial  Japanese 
House  (supposing  it  has  any  religion)  is  Shintoism,  or  the  belief 
in  the  'Way  of  the  Gods,'  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  real  personification  of  that  Shintoism,  since  the  first  powerful 
goddess  it  n-cognized  was  i\\v  grandmother  of  the  deity  Ninigi, 
whose  son  or  grandson  in  Jimmu  was  the  first  human  Emperor 
of  Japan.  Therefor(>  tlu;  Imperial  House,  even  of  the  present 
time,  is  su|)posed  to  be  the  direct  descendant  of  the  ancient 
goddess.  To  pay  hbmage  to  the  gods  or  to  the  departed  an- 
cestors of  the  lmi)erial  family  is,  needless  to  say,  the  most 
important  precept  of  Shintoism,  which  has  ncnther  moral  code 
nor  sacred  book  like  any  other  religion  of  the  Avorld;  the  mere 
worshijnng  of  the  ancestors  for  the  divine  protection  is  said  to 


b(>  sufficient  for  the  innate  perfection  of  Japanese  humanity, 
Avhose  wisdom  is  pleased  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  outward 
props  in  ritual  or  thought. 

"Whenever  th(>  Imperial  House  happens  to  keep  a  festival  or 
celebration,  as  in  the  recent  coronation  or  Ascension  Ceremony, 
it  will  at  once  appear  with  all  the  revived  dignities  of  Shintoism 
and  make  lis  forget,  temporarily,  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
embracing  in  other  days  some  other  religion — Christianity  or 
Buddhism.  It  is  both  right  and  wise  for  the  Imperial  House 
to  remind  us  that  it  is  the  very  descendant  of  the  ancient  god 
or  goddess;  certainly  this  is  the  strongest  self-protection  it 
could  find.  So  long  as  our  Japanese  minds  do  not  wholly  depart, 
from  the  belief  in  Shintoism,  the  Imperial  House  will  be  kept 
up,  I  believe,  as  the  Japanese  center  of  devotion  or  patriotism. 
But  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  agitation  in  the  general 
concept'on  of  Shintoism,  or  ancestor-worship,  in  the  Japanese 
minds  of  to-day,  and  one  wonders  how  the  belief  in  Shintoism, 
simple  and  archaic,  can  harmonize  with  modern  education;  how 
the  conception  of  ancestor-worshi p  can  keep  its  compactness 
against  the  changing  conditions  of  our  lives  in  present  Japan." 

The  rites  of  ancestor-worship,  Mr.  Noguchi  notes,  are  being 
dropt  and  the  conception  weakened  by  the  process  of  modern 
life  in  taking  people  away  from  their  j^laces  of  birth  and  their 
ancestral  homes.     Again: 

"The  atmosphere  of  a  city,  exciting  and  unpoetically  scien- 
tific, does  not  tend  to  cherish  the  somewhat  ghostly  and  shadowy 
s«>nse  of  ancestor-worshij).  Of  those  who  move  to  a  foreign 
country — for  instance,  to  America — where  there  is  more  stress  on 
the  living  coninumities  than  on  those  of  the  spirits,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  will  be  glad  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
life  by  forgetting  the  past  ages  and  departed  spirits.  A  good 
example  of  this  was  Viscount  Mori,  then  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, who  was  stabbed  by  Nishino  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Constitution  in  1889,  when  the  question  arose  whether 
the  Japanese  would  lose  their  belief  in  Shintoism,  or  ancestor- 
worship,  from  a  long  foreign  residence.  It  is  said  that  Viscount 
Mori,  who  was  extraordinarily  'free-thinking'  for  Japan  of  that 
time,  stept  into  the  old  slii-ine  at  Ise,  where  the  divine  looking- 
glass  of  the  goddess  Amatorasu  is  enshrined,  wearing  foreign 
boots,  and  raised  a  sacred  curtain  of  the  shrine  Avith  his  stick. 
His  act  cost  him  his  life,  which  was  snatched  aAvay  by  Nishino, 
a  ferA'ent  Shintoist. 

"  Kurtherniore,  the  main  families  in  the  old  patriarchal 
system  are  already  dying  out  in  present  Japan,  and  a  branch 
family  can  not  be  expected  to  bf  so  dcA-otional  to  the  thought 
of  the  ancestors." 

Mr.  Noguchi  ai)pears  to  think  that  if  ancestor-worship  is 
dying  in  Japan,  even  the  Imperial  House  would  be  powerless  to 
reviAe  it.  "The  spiritual  insularity  which  once  has  been 
broken  can  not  be  so  easih'  mended." 


"WHAT  IS  A  CHURCH?"— A  .situation  somewhat  resembling 
the  Scott  Nearing  case  at  the  UniAersity  of  Pennsyhania  has 
l>een  created  in  an  eastern  city  by  differences  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  vestry  and  its  rector.  One  A'estryman  is  credited  with 
saying  that  "a  church  should  be  run  just  like  a  gi'ocery  store — 
to  please  the  patron.s — and  as  the  proportion  of  'sinners'  to 
'saints'  in  the  congregation  Avas  nine  to  one.  the  sermons  should 
be  such  as  Avould  not  disturb  or  irritate  the  majority."  The  New 
York  Trilnini'  thinks  that  as  clergymen  and  college  professors  aJ*e 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  "a  muzzled  minister  as  professor  is  un- 
thinkable," and  states  the  rector's  side,  who  held  that  a  church 
was  more  than  a  corporation  or  an  institution  with  members  and 
a  governing  board,  to  be  conducted  according  to  a  certain  policy. 

"He  believed  in  preaching  without  censorship,  in  discussing 
present-day  problems  in  their  relation  to  religion  and  religion's 
relation  to  them,  as  well  as  more  abstract  tluv)l()gy.  The  net 
result  he  described  thus;  'Some  oiu>  has  said  that  running  a 
boys'  school  is  like  sitting  on  a  live  Ax^lcano.  Tlu'  comparison 
is  not  inapt.  Running  a  parish  .  .  .  Avith  a  conscience  aliA'e 
to  one's  social  environment  and  the  social  dtMuands  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  is  quite  as  interesting  and  quite  as  full  of 
A'olcanic  foci  as  any  boys'  school 

"It  is  fortunate,  indeinl,  that  the  issue  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  thos(>  who  should  be  so  important  in  forming 
the  public's  views  arises  so  seldom." 
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MANY  a  mother  in  every  ^varriiig 
nation  of  Europe  knows  how  to 
sympathize  with  the  British  mother  pic- 
tured in  these  lines  from  the  London 
Saturday  Review.  Let  the  honors  go,  she 
cries,  but  "bring  him  safely  back  to 
me!"  If  Parliament  and  the  Reichstag 
could  be  filled  with  the  mothers,  the  war 
would  not  end  to-morrow — it  would  end 
to-day.  Poems  like  this  are  real  forces 
for  peace: 

MY  SON 
By  Ada  Tyrrell 

Here  is  Ms  little  cambric  frock 

That  I  laid  by  in  lavender  so  sweet. 

And  here  his  tiny  shoe  and  sock 

I  made  with  loving  care  for  his  dear  feet. 

I  fold  the  frock  across  my  breast. 

And  in  imagination,  ah,  my  swtH>t, 
Once  more  I  liiisb  my  babe  to  rest, 

And  once  again  I  warm  those  little  feet. 

Where  do  those  strong  yomig  feet  now  stand? 

In  flooded  trench,  half  numb  to  cold  or  pain. 
Or  marching  through  the  desert  sand 

To  some  dread  place  that  they  may  never  gain. 

God  guide  him  and  his  men  to-day, 

Tho  death  may  lurk  in  any  tree  or  hill. 

His  brave  young  spirit  is  their  stay. 

Trusting  in  that  they'll  follow  where  he  will. 

They  love  him  for  his  tender  heart 
When  poverty  or  sorrow  asks  liis  aid. 

But  he  must  see  each  do  liis  part —    ' 
Of  cowardice  alone  he  is  afraid. 

I  ask  no  honors  on  the  field, 

That  other  men  have  won  as  brave  as  he — 
I  only  pray  that  God  may  shield 

My  son,  and  bring  him  safely  back  to  me! 

These  \i"V'id  pictures  in  free  rhythm  we 
take  from  the  London  Nation.  The 
terms  vers  libre  and  Itnagisme  have  been 
made  ridiculous  in  this  country  by  their 
use  to  describe  all  sorts  of  eccentric  and 
incomprehen.sible  writing.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's poems  are  too  effective  to  be  labeled 
vers  libre;  they  are  poetry,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  rime  and  regular  rhythm. 

THREE  NOCTURNES 

By  Joseph  Campbell 

I^The  Welcome 

Blessed  the  Hand 

That  set  a  new  moon  on  the  hill  for  me, 

And  himg  the  night  with  stars — 

With  gay  festoons  of  stars — 

Looped  from  the  angles  of  the  world. 

II — How  Still  the  Night! 

How  still  the  night! 

The  air,  a  fragrance  fallen  from  unseen  wings; 

The  pine-tnmks,  stones  of  some  dark  and  secret 

temple ; 
Venus,  a  lantern  burning  witliout  flame. 

But  my  soul  is  not  still. 

The  wind  blows  bitterly; 

The  pines  groan  on  their  rock-nourished  roots; 

The  stars  are  blotted  out. 

Ill— At  Darkfall 

Now  on  shadowy  horses 

The  kings  of  darkness 

Ride  against  the  kings  of  light. 


Their  crowiLs  are  hooded. 

Their  weapons  hidden: 

Only  a  cloud-diviner  would  know  th»'ni. 

They  are  of  tlie  race  of  Ham  and  Fomor, 

Of  .smiths  and  goatherd.s — 

Brood  of  evil. 

From  glens  come  they, 

Out  of  caves  and  shee-mounds. 

And  the  dead  hollows  of  Hie  hills. 

Bind  fast  about  us  the  Druids'  knot, 

The  fence  of  fire, 

The  cloak  of  concealment. 

They  throw  reeds  of  madness  in  our  faces; 

They  blind  us  with  wisps 

Of  ravens'  feathers. 

Calrai  is  a  fog,  and  Dus  a  vapor. 

The  road  of  Leacan 

A  stream  of  smoke. 

The  sun  is  trodden  out  in  the  press  of  battle; 

The  wind  is  a  wlustling 

Of  slings  and  arrows, 

Darker,  darker,  darker,  darkei- — 

Dragons'  heads 

Have  the  kings  of  darkness. 

Fainter,  fainter,  fainter,  fainter — 

Beetles'  eyes 

Look  through  their  helms. 

No  sword  is  forged  in  Are  of  sunrise, 

Or  Are  of  sunset. 

To  stand  against  them. 


This  little  bit  of  springtime  we  find 
in  a  college  paper — The  Scholaslic,  pub- 
lished at  Xotre  Dame  University.  It  is 
an  admirable  piece  of  impressionism. 

THE  ROADS 

By  S.  Strah.\x 

The  roads  were  wild  with  Ai)ril 

And  new  with  rare  delight. 
And  there  I  saw  an  elm-tree  flU 

With  blackbirds  poised  in  flight. 

Above  that  way — 'twas  after  rain. 

The  skyey  pennons  flew, 
While  every  hoof-print  down  the  lane 

Was  brimmed  with  April  blue. 

To  a  slender  lad  I  turned  me 
Beneath  those  wondrous  skies, 

And  there  the  fairest  blue  did  see 
Ahght  in  his  young  eyes. 


Some  of  the  strongest  poetic  defenses  of 
the  German  cause  that  have  been  written 
in  English  are  the  work  of  Mr.  George 
Sylvester  Viereck,  and  several  of  these 
have  appeared  in  these  columns.  In  Mr. 
Viereck's  new  book,  "Songs  of  Armaged- 
don" (Mitchell  Kennerley)  we  find  many 
stirring  war-poems,  and  several  lyrics  in 
whose  making  the  war  has  had  no  share. 
The  Zeppelin  now  is  a  martial  craft,  but 
it  has  its  peaceful  uses,  as  this  enjoyable 
fantasy  shows.  The  last  three  stanzas  are 
especially  imaginative  and  powerful. 

LOVE  IN  A  "ZEPPELIN  " 

By  George  Sylvester  Viereck 

Below  us  rolled  the  earth.     We  were 
Like  clouds  above  the  dust  and  din. 
We  heard  .Saint  Peter's  violin, 

For  Heaven's  gate  drew  near  us  there: 
We  rode  upon  the  Zeppelin, 

The  strong-ribbed  dolphin  of  the  air. 

A  magic  carpet  was  the  plain. 

Men  crawled  like  ants  that  seemed  to  doze. 


.\  thousand  (joplars  stood  in  rows. 
Like  soldiers  marching  in  a  lane. 

Your  mouth,  the  envy  of  the  rose, 
Drank  in  the  sun.shine  like  champagne. 

.\nd  then  the  gla.ss  grew  bright  for  i:s 
With  wine.     Like  happy  boy  and  inaitl 
We  drank  to  all  hearts  unafraid 

Who  bravely  walk  the  perilous 

Ways  of  the  air  to  shame  the  shade 

Of  Phacthon  and  Icarus. 

Leander  for  liis  Love's  .sjike  hurled 

Himself  into  the  deep,  but  I 

More  blest  than  Hero's  lover,  fly 
Above  green  meadows  dew-bepearled . 

While  at  my  side  1  clasp  on  high 
Tho  fairest  lady  in  the  world. 

God's  lifted  finger  looms  a  spire. 

And  now  the  city's  windows  gleam. 

Our  shadow  races  with  the  stream 
And  still  the  ship  climbs  high  and  higher. 

But  not  so  high  as  soars  my  dream, 
But  not  so  swift  as  my  desire. 

My  lady  laughs.     O  Cruel  One: 

AU  ships  pay  toll  unto  the  sea. 

But  I  can  build  a  craft  for  thee. 
That  earth  itself  shall  not  outrun. 

And  lift  on  wings  of  melody 
My  heart's  de-sire  to  the  sun. 

AU  ships  pay  toll  unto  the  sea. 

Death  soimds  the  last  bell  of  delight; 
Like  the  earth  earthy,  and  the  night. 

Love's  pleasant  face  at  last  shall  be: 
But  she  who  shares  a  poet's  flight 

May  share  liis  immortality. 

Two  sonnets  of  Prof.  George  E.  Wood- 
berry  in  The  Atlantic  for  June  employ  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  poetic  symbolism,  but 
they  have  also  his  well-known  grace  of 
phrase,  and  the  idea  is  worth  looking  into: 

SONNETS 
By  George  E.  Woodberry 


Why,  Love,  beneath  the  fields  of  asi)liodel 

Where  youth  lies  buried,  goest  thou  wandering, 
And  Uke  a  rainbow  droops  thy  irifsed  wing 

Above  the  dead  on  whom  sweet  passion  fell? 

There  thy  eternal  incarnations  dwell: 

There  bends  Narcissus  o'er  the  beaut eoiLs  spring; 
There  to  the  lovely  soil  doth  Hyacinth  cUng. 

Ay  me!  when  young,  I  breathed  the  .iSgean  spell. 

Once  voyaged  I — Eui'ope,  Asia  on  each  hand — 
To  the  inaccessible,  dim,  holy  main; 

Beautiful  Ida  wooed  me,  misty,  grand: 
Scamander  shouted  music  in  my  brain: 

And  in  the  darkness,  in  tho  Trojan  land, 
I  heard  my  horses  champing  golden  grain. 

II 

0  ecstasy  of  the  rememberuig  heart 

That  makes  of  all  time  but  one  stretched  day. 

And  brings  us  forward  on  life's  glorious  way 
An  hour  or  two  before  we  shall  depart! 
And  thus  the  whole  world  melts  to  tuneless  art. 

And  we  in  the  eternal  moment  stay; 

That  is  accomplished  for  which  men  pray. 
And  bhmted  is  the  ever-fatal  dart. 

Among  the  flowering  riiins  of  old  time 

I  played  with  beauty's  fragments;  Death  and 
Hope 

Upon  the  dizzy  stone  beheld  me  climb 

And  in  the  acanthus-mantled  marble  grope; 

1  only  heard  the  dawn  Memnonian  chime 

'Mid  the  wild  grasses  and  wild  heliotrope. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


"K.  OF  K."  A  MA-\  OF  ICE  AND  IRON 

THE  doath  of  Earl  KiU'henor  in  the 
sinking  of  the  cruiser  Hampshire 
removes  the  most  enigmatic  figure  in  the 
British  Government.  He  was  called  a  cold 
and  silent  man,  yet  he  covered  all  England 
with  rianiing  poster-appeals  for  recruits 
and  raised  a  volunteer  army  of  o,()00,000 
men,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  in  a 
campaign  that  would  make  a  circus-naan- 
ager  seem  like  an  amateur.  Whether  his 
loss  is  irreparable  is  still  an  open  question 
in  England;  an  incipient  campaign  of 
criticism  was  hushed  by  his  tragic  end 
off  the  Orkney  Islands  just  as  he  was 
starting  on  a  trip  to  Russia.  The  hero  of 
Khartum  was,  as  a  pithy  newspaper-saying 
put  it,  a  man  of  ice  and  iron.  He  warmed 
to  no  one,  he  had  very  few  close  acquain- 
tances, and  probably  no  intimates.  He  was 
well  known  as  an  opponent  to  marriage 
in  the  Army.  The  New  York  Times  says 
of  him,  in  telling  of  his  appointment  as 
Sirdar  in  Egypt: 

When  Lord  Kitchener  was  appointed 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Ai-my  in  1892 
to  succeed  Lord  Grenfell  he  held  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  Royal  Engineers 
and  was  very  little  known  to  the  general 
public.  To  scientists  he  had  become 
known  through  his  exjilorations  in  Pales- 
tine and  Cyprus,  and  to  the  War  Office 
and  the  Egyptian  Government  as  the 
untiring,  competent  officer  who  had  done 
such  good  work  in  the  Red  Sea  littoral 
and  the  Sudan. 

One  of  the  fii'st  things  that  Kitchener 
did  on  becoming  Sirdar  wa^s  to  send  all 
the  married  officers  who  had  been  lent 
by  the  British  War  Office  to  the  Egyptian 
Army  back  to  their  regiments.  He  took 
the  ground  that  a  soldier  married  was  a 
soldier  spoiled,  and  he  would  not  be 
bothered  with  women  coming  to  him  in 
tears  every  time  he  ordered  an  officer  to 
proceed  to  the  lines  of  communication 
on  the  Sudan  frontier.  He  never  had  a 
married  officer  on  his  staff.  It  was  his  rule, 
Kitchener  explained,  and  he  would  make 
no  exceptions. 

The  new  Su-dar's  great  height  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  who  are  tall  as  a  race.  His  knowl- 
edge of  their  language  was  perfect. 

At  various  intervals  in  his  career  in 
the  Orient  Kitchener  would  frequently 
disguise  himself  in  a  flowing  burnoose  and 
turban  to  enter  the  bazaars  and  get  the 
news  of  the  movements  of  the  Mahdi's 
troops.  It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions 
at  a  place  called  Assiut  on  the  Nile  that  he 
received  news  of  a  fight  at  the  wells  of 
Ambigol,  near  Wadi  Haifa,  in  which  several 
English  officers  were  killed,  before  the  report 
had  been  received  by  telegraph  at  the 
War  Office  in  Cairo.  Kitchener  always 
believed  that  the  Arabs  had  some  kind  of 
system  of  communicating  news  across  the 
desert  akin  to  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  Dongola  expedition  of  189G  proved 
the  fighting  value  of  the  new  Egyptian 
force  organi7.ed  by  the  Sirdar,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  that  was  to 
culminate  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan. 
Kitchener,  when  he  began  the  organization 


of  this  army,  wliicii  was  to  win  such  glory 
at  Onulurman  and  Khartum,  found  it  a 
motley  and  discontented  horde  of  underfed 
and  underpaid  natives.  It  was  an  army 
described  at  that  time  as  being  "without 
stomacli,  heart,  or  backbone,"  and  Kitch- 
ener's task  was  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  one 
of  the  many  "impossible"  things  that  the 
Sirdar  did  in  record-breaking  time. 

While  he  was  reorganizing  the  Egyp- 
tian force  Kitchener  decided  that  he  needed 
a  certain  type  of  gun,  and  he  wii*ed  the 
War  Office  in  London  to  send  him  the 
number  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  he  had  in  mind.  The  War 
O.Iice  replied  by  suggesting  another  kind 
of  gun.  Kitchen(>r  repeated  his  original 
message.  The  War  Office  replied  that  the 
guns  considered  best  by  the  War  Office 
were  on  the  way,  whereupon  Kitchener 
sent  this  message  to  his  chiefs  in  London: 
"I  can  throw  stones  at  the  dervishes 
myself."  He  got  the  kind  of  guns  he 
wanted,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  south- 
ward march  for  the  reconquest  of  the 
Sudan  was  under  way. 

It  was  the  late  G.  W".  Steevens,  the  war- 
{•orrespondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail 
at  the  siege  of  Khartum,  who  depicted 
Kitchener  as  "The  Man  Who  Has  Made 
Himself  a  Ma,ehine." 

To  those  who  knew  him  intimately  the 
great  military  leader  was  very  human 
and  could  tell  some  very  humorous  stories. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  fellaheen  in  Egypt,  and  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  see  that  they  had  justice 
dealt  out  to  them  by  the  Government.  This 
did  not  please  the  Pashas.  His  fame  in 
this  direction  spread  into  the  small  \allages 
back  from  the  Nile  and  caused  an  aged 
sheik,  Mohammed  Abou  Lio,  to  travel  200 
miles  to  Cairo  because  his  aged  white 
mare,  Ayesha,  had  been  stolen  by  the 
servant  of  the  bey  who  owned  an  estate 
near  by  the  village.  The  Egyptian  soldier 
on  duty  at  the  War  Office  in  Cairo  tried 
to  shoo  the  old  sheik  away  by  promising 
that  he  should  see  the  Sirdar  in  the  morning, 
but  that  would  not  do.  The  sheik  made 
such  a  noise  with  his  lamentations  and 
attracted  such  a  crowd  outside  the  building 
that  Kitchener  looked  out  of  the  window 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  When  he  was 
informed  of  the  loss  of  the  faithful  Ayesha 
the  Sirdar  ordered  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to 
the  Egyptian  officer  commanding  the  dis- 
trict where  the  sheik  Mohammed  resided 
to  find  the  missing  white  mare,  and  restore 
the  animal  to  its  owner,  which  was  done. 

A  number  of  interesting  stories  of 
Kitchener  when  in  South  Africa  illustrate 
perfectly  the  methods  by  which  he  regu- 
lated the  army  life,  and  why  he  was  a 
success  as  a  leader.     The  Times  tells  us: 

Some  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  run- 
ning down  to  Cape  Town  and  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel,  so 
"K"  thought  it  was  time  the  practise  was 
stopt.  Unannounced  he  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  his  private  train  at  six  o'clock  one 
morning  and  went  to  the  hotel.  He  ordered 
the  night  clerk  on  duty  to  give  him  the  list 
of  guests  and  then  visited  the  various 
rooms  to  give  them  a  surprize.  When  one 
captam  called  out  on  hearing  the  rap  at 
the  door,  "Is  that -the  iced  rum  and- lime- 1 
juice?"  the  Chief  replied:  "No,  it's  only 
old  'K,'  who  wants  to  speak  to  you." 
The  offi(!er  jumped  out  thinking  it  was  a 
joke,  but  found  out  his  mistake  when  he 
opened  the  door. 
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-for  Invalids 
and  (^ildren 


Experimentation  has  like- 
wise established  the  fact  that 
meat  broths  excite  a  direct 
secretion  of  digestive  juices 
greater  even  than  that  caused 
by  water.  Both  in  mental 
and  directstimulation, there- 
fore, meat  broths  are  found 
to  be  of  great  value.  Franco- 
American  Invalid  Broths 
present  to  the  physician  and 
mother  meat  broths  of  reg- 
ular, know^n  strength,  made 
under  ideal  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  so  convenient  as 
to  be  ready  to  serve  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Beef      Chickeh       Clam      Mutton 

Fifteen  cents 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 


Ttvst  "aides 
to  tRe  pRysician 


Franco- A  merican 

Broths 

stimulate    the 

flow  of 
gastric  juices 

By  reason  of  the  meat 
extractives  or  bases,  w^ith 
which  Franco-American 
Invalid  Broths  are  richly 
supplied,  they  tend  to  in- 
duce the  flow  of  that 
"psychic"  or  "appetite 
juice"  so  important  in  the 
work   of   digestion. 

Franco  - 
/Itnerican  i 
Broths 
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"K"  had  only  one  order  for  the  pleasure- 
lo\'ing  officers.  "A  train  leaves  for  the 
lines  of  eoinmunieation  at  eleven  o'clock 
and  a  transport  sails  for  home  at  four  this 
afternoon.    You  have  your  choice,"  he  said. 

He  had  a  way  of  hurrying  up  things  that 
was  quite  unpleasant  for  officers  accus- 
tomed to  taking  their  time.  A  Colonel  of 
Engineers  told  Lord  Koberts,  Avhen  Kitch- 
ener was  his  Chief  of  Staff,  that  it  would 
take  three  weeks  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Moda  River.  After  he  liad  left  the  tent 
"K"  went  after  him  and  said:  "Colonel,  if 
that  bridge  is  not  finislied  in  seven  days  we 
shall  have  to  send  you  home."    It  was  done. 

On  another  occasion  he  had  to  make  a 
perilous  trip  by  train  tlu-ough  the  Boer 
country,  and  a  young  Engineer  officer 
volunteered  to  drive  the  engine.  When 
the  train  amved  safely  at  its  destination 
the  young  officer  said  to  "  K  " :  "We  weren't 
very  long,  sir,  were  we?"  To  which  the 
Chief  repUed,  "You'll  have  to  be  quicker 
going  back." 

Two  characteristic  tales  are  told  of  the 
days  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  India.  There  is  no  small  touch  of 
humor  in  the  account  The  Times  gives  of 
his  reception  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
several  years  ago,  as  we  read: 

When  the  durbar  was  held  at  Agra  in 
February,  1907,  in  honor  of  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  the  bandmasters  were  in- 
structed to  play  the  Afghan  national 
anthem  on  the  arrival  of  the  great  poten- 
tate. No  one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a 
tune,  and  finally  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  appealed  to  for  instructions. 

"It  does  not  matter  two  straws,"  "K" 
replied,  "what  is  played,  as  he  does  not 
know  a  note  of  music.  Play  two  or  three 
bars  of  something  heavy,  pompous,  and 
slow,  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

The  bandmasters  finally  decided  upon 
a  march  from  one  of  the  older  German 
operas,  very  little  known  by  the  general 
pabuc.  This  was  playe  1  with  such  success 
that  the  newspapers  at  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  other  cities  visited  by  the 
Ameer  printed  a  column  about  the  "  weu'dly 
beautiful  Oriental  strains  of  the  Afghan 
national  anthem,"  and  it  has  been  used 
ever  since  at  aU  royal  functions  in  Kabul. 

At  the  bazaar  arranged  by  Lady  Minto 
in  Calcutta  for  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
soldiers  some  kind-hearted  native  sent  in 
an  aged  elephant  and  a  one-eyed  camel, 
which  were  to  be  raffled  for  at  1  rupee 
(about  33  cents)  a  chance.  Lord  Kitchener 
took  several  tickets  and  won  the  camel, 
which  was  delivered  at  his  marble  palace 
at  Fort  William  next  morning.  The  native 
attendant  who  led  the  camel  to  the  house 
just  asked  one  of  the  servants  if  the 
"Burra  Sahib"  lived  there,  and  upon  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative  he  tied  the 
relic  of  the  desert  to  a  marble  pillar  and 
walked  away.  When  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  discovered  what  he  had  won  he 
bestowed  it  upon  his  native  butler,  who 
declined  the  gift  with  great  humbleness  of 
heart,  and  suggested  that  it  should  go  to 
the  head  groom.  The  groom  declined  to 
have  the  camel,  and  every  servant  of  the 
household  did  the  same,  down  to  the 
water-carrier,  who  led  the  disreputable 
animal  away  and  sold  it  to  the  leader  of  a 
caravan  for  5  rupees. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  arrived  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York 
three  years  ago   on   his  way   home  from 
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Changing  to  Concrete 

Many  owners  of  steel  and  brick  buildings 
are  erecting  their  additions  in  concrete — 
strong  proof  that  concrete  is  better  for 
factory  construction.  Notable  recent 
examples  are  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company, 
Durham-Duplex  Razor  Company,  whose 
old  plants  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
rebuilt  entirely  in  concrete.  These 
concerns  changed  to  concrete  because  it 
is  fireproof,  permanent,  is  quickly  con- 
structed, gives  lowest  insurance  rates,  and 
is  cheapest  to  maintain. 

Information  for  Business  Men 

Ask  your  architect  about  concrete.  Send  for  our 
book  "Reinforced  Concrete  for  Factory  Construc- 
tion," which  shows  numerous  reinforced  concrete 
buildings,  costs,  how  long  to  complete,  etc.  Free 
to  executives  upon   request — use  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York        Corn  Exchange  Bank  BIdg.,  Chicago 

Pliiladelphia       Boston       St.  Louis       Minneapolis        Des  Moines       Dayton 
Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cemknt  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  or  Corn  KxchanRf  Bank  BIdg.,  ChicaRO 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on  Industrial  Buildings.     I  am  interested  in  lliose  checked: 
Loft  Warehouse  Factory  Cold  Storase  Stable  Business  Garage  Terminal 

Name  of  my  Architect .'.;.^.".'^;.'.?;A?.. 
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The  Powder 

that  Shortens 

the  Shave 

Moisten  the  face, 

sprinkle  a  little  pow- 
der on  the  wet  brush, 
and  lather.  No  waste 
time  or  motion  with 

COLGATE'S 

RAPID-SHOV£  POWDER 

Trade  Mark 

The  plentiful,  soothing 
lather  rises  quickly  un- 
der the  brush,  softening 
the  beard  as  it  is  worked 
up.  No  niussy  "rubbing 
in"  with  the  fingers  is 
necessary.  Colgate's 
gives  a  bland  soothing 
shave— no  smart  or  burn. 
Do  not  ill-treat  your 
face  or  handicap  your 
razor  by  using  an  in- 
ferior lather. 

Sold  everywhere— 
or  a  trial  size  seiil 
for  4c    in   stamps. 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Uept.  Y 

199  Fulton  St.,  Ni.w  York 

Makers  of  Cashnierp  Bouquet  Soti/t — 
luxurious,  lasting,  rejined. 
A   lieu-  size  at  10c  a  caliv. 


India  he  was  met  by  two  solid  lines  of 
t-aniera  nicu,  who  liad  their  niachines 
foeiised  on  him  as  he  walked  along  th(> 
platform  from  the  train. 

■■(Jraeious  me!"  he  exclaimed  to  a 
friend  at  his  side,  "what  on  earth  are 
these  men  here  for?" 

"They  are  photographers  and  moving- 
picture  men  looking  for  you,"  his  friend 
replied. 

"Oh,  save  me!"  exclaimed  Lord  Kitch- 
{»ner  as  the  cameras  clicked,  and  he  tried 
to  dive  under  a  train. 

When  he  reached  the  Plaza  Hotel  and 
was  taken  to  his  suite  of  rooms  the  tele- 
plione  started  ringing  furiously. 

The  Oen<>ral  answered  a  few  calls  and 
talk(>d  with  several  women  reporters  who 
were  anxious  to  obtain  interviews.  One 
woman,  who  said  slie  was  a  spiritualist, 
asked  for  a  lock  of  his  hair.  That  was  too 
much.  He  took  the  receiver  from  the 
hook,  plugged  tlie  bell  with  cotton-wool, 
and  told  his  friends  .that  the  telephones 
in  New  York  were  too  familiar  for  him. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  a  sheaf 
of  anecdotes  about  Earl  Kitchener,  in 
illustration  that,  as  it  states,  tho  he  was  of 
Irish  l)irth,  he  had  about  as  much  sense  of 
humor  as  a  sphinx.     It  adds: 

But  many  are  the  stories  told  about  him 
in  which  he  usually  scored  with  some 
remark  as  grim  and  as  heavy  as  himself. 
One  of  the  most  recent  relates  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a  Home-Defense  company,  who  had 
dug  s  jme  trenches  and  drilled  his  men 
after  the  German  bombardment  of  Whitby 
and  Scarborough.  Kitchener  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  captain 
succee  "ed  in  getting  him  to  inspect  his 
"fortifications"  and  look  over  his  men. 
At  last,  the  inspection  over,  the  captain 
turned  to  K.  of  K.  and  inquired: 

"Should  the  Germans  come,  what  uni- 
forms should  we  wear,  sir?" 

The  War  Secretary's  eyes  snapt.  "The 
ones  you  want  to  be  buried  in,"  he  said 
as  he  turned  away. 

But  it  is  of  Kitchener  in  South  Africa 
that  most  of  the  anecdotes  tell. 

When  Capt.  Fred  Jones  returned  to  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  from  the  Boer  War  he  was 
asked  bj^  his  friends  if  he  had  seen  Lord 
Kitchener.  He  replied  that  he  had,  but 
that  their  chat  was  somewhat  brief. 

"It  was  like  this,"  said  the  Captain  to 
an  admiring  group  of  friends.  "I  had 
received  my  marching-orders  from  home, 
and  did  not  wish  to  leave  until  I  had  seen 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much.  I  asked  a  horse-gunner 
if  he  could  direct  me  to  'K.'s'  tent,  and 
he  told  me  where  to  go. 

"  1  followed  the  instructions  and,  looking 
through  an  opening  in  the  canvas,  1  saw  a 
tall  man,  who  badly  needed  a  shave,  sitting  at 
a  small  table,  smoking  a  short  clay  i)ipe  and 
writing  dispatches.  He  wore  riding-boots, 
khaki  breeches,  and  a  gray  flannel  shirt. 

"I  went  back  to  the  horse-gunner  and 
accused  him  of  jesting,  as  I  felt  sure  that 
the  man  I  had  seen  could  not  be  Lord 
Kitchener.  H  swore  that  it  was,  however, 
and  I  went  back  to  the  tent  and  walked  in. 
When  the  tall  man  looked  up  from  his 
writing,  I  said:  'Lord  Kitchener,  I  pre- 
sume?' He  replied  tersely:  'Yes.  Who 
are  you?'  I  answered,  '1  am  Capt.  Fred 
Jones,  of  the  Canadian  Militia.'  He  said: 
'Well,  get  out  of  here,'  and  1  came  away." 

An  officer  who  had  campaigned  in  Kgypt 
and    South   Africa    with    the  General    was 


asked  ou(>  day,  "How  does  Lor<l  Kitchener 
spend  his  time?" 

"lie  works." 

"But  I  mean  how  does  he  amusa 
himself?" 

"By  more  work." 

"Has  he  no  recreations?" 

"Yes,  two.  Still  more  work  and  seeing 
that  everybody  around  him  works." 

It  was  a  hard-worked  staff,  the  staff 
that  served  under  "K.,"  and  it  isn't  often 
that  its  members  had  time  for  a  good, 
hearty  chuckle.  But  once  in  a  long  time 
the  War  Office  "slipt  one  over"  on  Lord 
Kitchener  by  sending  the  son  of  an  earl 
or  a  duke  or  some  other  high  personage 
to  serve  as  an  addition  to  his  staff.  Such 
men,  unless  they  had  proved  themselves 
first,  never  got  there,  if  Kitchener  heard 
anything  about  it  beforehand.  One  young 
officer  arrived  and  reported.  The  inter- 
view was  short  and — to  him — painful.  The 
conversation  was  something  like  this: 

Kitchener — Do  you  know  when  the 
next  steamer  sails  for  England? 

Young  Officer — I  haven't  looked  it 
up,  sir. 

Kitchener — You  look  it  up — you  sail 
on  that  steamer. 

Young  officer  gasps. 

Kitchener — Good-day,  sir. 

Young  Officer — But  I — 

Kitchener — I  said  Good-day,  su-. 

On  one  occasion,  a  sick  man  had  been 
sent  out  on  duty  by  the  camp  physician, 
who  declared  him  to  be  malingering. 
Kitchener  found  the  man  complaining, 
and  called  in  two  other  physicians.  They 
reported  the  soldier  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever.  Kitchener  called  in  the  surgeon  who 
had  wrongly  diagnosed  the  case. 

"Take  this  man  to  the  hospital,"  he 
ordered,  "and  yourself  to  England." 

An  American  newspaper-correspondent 
had  an  interview  with  Kitchener  before 
the  battle  of  Omdurman. 

"I  had  a  cable-message  from  my  paper," 
he  said,  relating  the  experience,  "the  night 
before  the  battle  instructing  me  to  get 
an  interview  with  Kitchener,  ask  him  for 
his  plan  of  attack  on  the  Mahdi's  forces, 
and  rush  it  through.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance from  our  position  in  the  rear  to 
headquarters,  and  the  only  animal  1  could 
get  to  ride  across  the  stretch  of  sand  w'as 
a  donkey  so  small  that  I  had  almost  to 
carry  it  part  of  the  journey. 

"Riding  between  high  sand-banks,  the 
animal  suddenly  doubled  up  and  went 
down  on  his  knees,  throwing  me  over  his 
head.  Before  1  could  get  up,  1  heard  a 
voice  exclaim,  'What  the  devil's  this?' 
Sure  enough,  it  Avas  Kitchener  himself,  and 
1  got  my  inl(>rview  with  him  on  the  spot. 
He  said:  'Get  out  of  the  d— d  road!'" 

Of  the  .several  things  that  entitled 
Kitchener  to  a  place  in  history,  the  most 
notable  is  that  he  suc<'eeded  in  organizing 
the  largest  volunteer  army  tlie  world  has 
ever  seen,  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  times. 
As  the  New  York  Telegram  puts  it: 

Within  a  year  from  the  sudden  begin- 
ning of  the  European  War  in  August,  1914, 
the  ranks  of  British  fighting  men  were 
quadrupled  by  an  increase  from  less  than 
one  million  to  almost  four  million. 

All  other  gi*eat  Powers  that  entered  tho 
war  had  huge  standing  armies  and  com- 
pulsory military  service.  Great  Britain 
alone  faced  the  issue  with  confidence  that 
its  people  would  readily  respond  to  the  call 
of  King  and  country   without  comj)ulsion. 
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the  precipitous  developments  tliat  led 
he  war  found  both  the  people  and  liie 
ernment  unanimous  in  the  verdict  that 
;hener  of  Khartum    was  the    man    to 

in  the  recruiting  and  organization  of 
necessary  a  run'. 
;   was   not   a   sentimental    clamor,    for 

Earl  Kitchener  was  a  proved  hero 
nany  campaigns,  liis  personality  was 
impenetrable  as  iiardened  steel,  and 
ivas  not  a  hero  tliat  could  be  loved, 
n  the  War  Office  had  no  pronounced 
ig  for  him.  but  on  all  sides  there  was 
ound  respect  for  his  military  effi- 
cy  and  for  all  he  had  done  to  extend 
domains  of  the  British  Empire, 
y  mere  luck  Earl  Kitchener  hap])ene(l 
e  in  England  when  the  European  War 
m.  He  Iiad  just  r-eturned  home  from 
ice_^is  British  agent  in  Egypt,  had  ac- 
ed- an  earldom  from  King  George,  and 

lH>ing  talked of  as  Viceroy  of  India, 
hih  a  few  iiours  after  P'ngland's  decla- 
jn-of  war  he  was  aj)pointed  Secretary  of 
eifor  War.  and  immediately  took  full 
■ge  at  the  War  Office,  where  he  \\()rke<l 
itnd  night  to  overcome  the  handicap 
'h  the  Central  Powers  had  over  England 
le  matter  of  fighting  strength, 
e  grimly  told  the  British  people  they 
,a  bigger  war  on  their  hands.than  they 
zed,  and  one  that  might  last  longer 
I  they  expected,  but  it  was  to  be  faced 
.  entire  contrdem-e,  and  he,  unsmilmg. 
)st  like  a  dehumanized  machine,  set 
it  to  make  things  hum.  He  had  scarcely 
ed  into  Whitehall  Street  when  he  made 
erous  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 

Office,  which  was  said  to  be  honey- 
bed  with  .social  and  politi(-al  favoritism. 
Pter  dispatching  a  few  hundred  thou- 
[  regulars  to   Erance  and   Belgium    to 

check    the    onrushing    CJermans,    the 

Secretary  began  recruiting  and  organ- 

:  his   army   of   millions.      The   British 

were  covered  with  signs  and  piasters 
ig  young  men  to  .join  the  colors.  Earl 
hener  went  through  the  country  super- 
iding  the  drilling  of  the  Army.     Erom 

to  time  were  reports  indicating  his 
re  to  get  the  number  of  men  he 
ted,  but  within  a  year  after  the  war 
sed  the  Premier.  Mr.  Asquith,  officially 
mnced  in  Parliament  that  about 
),0(K)  men  had  enlisted  in  the  United 
Ifdom  alone,  and  almost  another  million 
le  overseas  dominions. 

)r  the  sake  of  the  younger  generation 
could  not   remember  the  great  cam- 

a  of  the  Sudan,  which  made  Kitchener 

d-famous  as  "of  Khartum"  and  as 
avenger    of     Gordon,     the    following 

unt   of   events   i.s   given  by   the   New 

:  Tribune: 

M'don  had  gone  to  Khartum  on  the 
of  a  camel;  Wolseley  had  sought 
ike  his  men  there  iv  Canadian  river- 
s;  but  Kitchener  was  quick  to  per- 
)  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  the 
al  of  the  Sudan  was  on  the  back  of 
Ring  Billy."  Steam,  he  saw,  was  the 
possible  means  of  enabling  him  to  rise 
rior  to  the  immense  impediments 
ae  de.sert  which  had  defied  the  most 
.stent  efforts  of  all  previous  invaders 
;am  and  military  .science  of  the  most 
,nced  kind. 

ke   the   professional   engineer   that    he. 

his  method  of  attack  on  the  strong- 

of     Mahdism    was    by    zigzag    and 

llel,    and    he    may    be    said    to    have 

dly  sa ^  his  way  up  the  Valley  of 


Summer's  Best 

Roses  and    Berries 
and  Puffed  Grains 

The  three  belong  together. 

The  berry  dish  becomes  doubly  delicious  when  these  bubbles  of  grain  are 
included. 

.\nd  a  flowiT-decked  table  is  twice  as  attracti\'e  when  it  carries  Puffed 
Wheat  or  Rice. 

These  the  Supreme  Foods 

These  bubbles  of  grain  are  the  daintiest  foods  that  breakfast  ever  knew. 
.\ll  users,  we  think,  concede  that. 

They  are  whole-grain  foods  —  complete  foods — -unrobbed  of  one  valuable 
atom. 

They  are  the  only  cereals  with  every  food  cell  exploded.  The  only  foods 
made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  so  that  every  granule  feeds. 

So  these  stand  supreme  among  ready-cooked  cereals,  as  scientific  foods  and 
as  dainties.  Folks  who  like  good  foods,  and  folks  who  want  right  foods,  find 
their  ideals  in  these  puffed  grains. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 


Except  I  ^Q, 

15c 


Far 
West 


Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts — 15c 


A  Sunset  Dish 
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These  are  all-day  foods — these  Puffed 
(".rains — not  mere  breakfast  greetings. 

Thousands  of  business  men  eat  them 
for  luncheon  —  for  their  whole-grain 
nutrition  without  tax  to  the  stomach. 
.\inl  millions  of  dishes — in  bowls  of  milk 
—  arc  served  for  the  same  reasons  at 
bedtime. 

The  grains  arc  crisp,  airy  bubbles/four 


times  as 
nutrition 


porous  as  bread.     The  flavor  is  fascinating.     The  substance  is  clear 
.      Do  Nou  know  anything  else  so  suitable  for  use  in  a  dairy  dish? 

Jhe  Quaker  Qa^ls  Qmpa^ivy 


Sole     Makers 
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The  only  important  influence  that 
the  reputation  borne  by  Oldsmobile 
should  exercise  upon  your  selection 
of  a  motor  car  should  come  from  a 
realization  that  reputation  is  inevi- 
tably based  upon  character  and  past 
performance. 


^1195  0 


Engineering  and  manufacturing  skill 
show  at  their  best  in  the  Oldsmobile 
8 -cylinder  motor,  which  produces  a 
mighty  power-flo\v,  so  dexterously 
distributed  that  from  a  snail's  pace  up 
to  locomotive  speed  it  responds 
smoothly  and  instantly  to  control.  It 
properly  combines  lightness,  com- 
pactness and  power.  And  it  is  eco- 
nomical, as  attested  by  the  12  to  14 
miles  it  extracts  from  each  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

Luxury  and  comfort  are  completely 
realized  in  the  roomy  riding  quarters 
and  wide,  deeply  upholstered  seats. 
The  body  design  and  workmanship 
of  finish  and  appointment  are 
uncommonly  fine  when  judged  even 
by  the  highest  standards.  (76) 

The  Oldsmobile  Light  Eight,  5-passengrer  — 
$1195  f.o.b.  Lansing.  Roadster  $1195.  Write  for 
our  new  booklet  "The  Light  Eight  De  Luxe." 


OLDS      MOTOR    WORKS 


the  Nile  from  Cairo,  or,  at  least,  from 
Korosko  to  Khartum.  Ho  struck  his  first 
parallel  at  P"'irket,  his  seeonri  at  Dougola, 
and  his  third  at  the  Athara — taking  about 
a  year  to  advance^  from  one  ])osition  to 
another.  Then,  collecting-  all  his  strength 
and  starting  up  out  of  his  advanced 
trenches,  he  made  a  final  dash  for  the 
strongholds  of  Mahdism,  only  to  be  en- 
countered by  all  the  armed  strength  of  the 
Khalifa,  which  had  suddenly  made  its 
appearance  on  the  glacis  of  that  fortress 
at  Omdurman. 

How  the  battle  of  C>:r.durman  was 
fought  and  won  is  still  remembered  by 
all;  and  perhai)s  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
prouder  or  more  ])a1hetic  moment  was  ever 
experienced  by  any  man  than  by  Kitchener 
when  at  last  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
ruined  palace  where  Gordon  had  sealed  his 
devotion  to  his  country  with  his  blood — 
stood  there  surrounded  by  representatives  of 
all  the  units  of  his  avenging  host — British, 
p]gyptians,  and  Sudanese — and  gave  the 
order  for  the  hoisting  of  th-'  Union  Jack  and 
the  Khedive's  flag  on  the  ruined  wall. 

Little  wonder  that,  on  his  return  to 
England,  this  foremost  fighting  man 
and  empire-maker  was  received  with  an 
immense  outl)urst  of  popular  enthusiasm 
and  heaped  with  every  kind  of  honor; 
that  he  was  ])anqueted  in  the  City  and 
lauded  equally  by  the  chiefs  of  both 
l)olitical  parties,  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  that  he  was  made  a  peer 
and  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Governor- 
General  of  the  Sudan,  and  presented 
with  a  grant  of  £2"), (MM)  for  iiis  own  private 
use  apart  from  the  11 00, (MM)  and  mort 
which  the  i)ublic  readily  subscribed  at  his 
suggestion  for  the  ])urpose  of  founding 
a  Gordon  Memorial  College  at  Khartum, 
to  which  the  railway  would  also  be  soon 
extended.  Never  had  any  campaign  of 
such  duration  and  magnitude  been  <'on- 
ducted  so  chea])ly.  It  had  cost  less  than 
two  and  a  half  millions,  including  7(iO 
miles  of  railway,  which  remained  a  very 
\  aluable  asset. 


GLIMPSES   OF    THE    JUTLAND   NAVAL 
BATTLE 

T  is  usually  the  innocent  bystander  who 
gets  the  worst  of  any  conflict,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  great  sea-fight  between  the 
British  and  German  fleets  off  the  coast  of 
Jutland  it  was  the  innocent  bystand(>r 
who  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  The  by- 
stander, in  this  instance,  was  a  little  tramp 
steamer,  pl.ying  in  the  North  Sea,  from 
l)ort  to  port,  sailing  under  \hv  Danish  flag 
and  bearing  the  peaceful  name  Fjord. 
When  history  comes  to  be  written  the 
story  of  the  great  battle  will  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  Fjord.  Accord- 
ing to  a  New  York  World  dispatch,  it  was 
while  halting  the  Fjord  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  discovered  by  the  British.  We 
are  told: 

The  Danish  steamer  while  in  the  North 
Sea  yesterday  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
was  stopt  just  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
.Jutland  by  a  German  torpedo-boat,  whose 
chi(>f  came  on  board  to  examine  her  papers. 

While  this  was  proceeding,  four  British 
destroyers  were  observed  on  the  horizon, 
coming    toward    (h»>    German.     The    (icr- 


man  chief  and  his  men  hurried  off  to  their 
torpedo-boat  and  left  at  full  speed. 

The  Fjord  did  the  same.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  British  began  firing  at  the 
German  vessel,  and  kept  up  the  chase  for  a 
while.  Later  the  Fjord  passed  four  Ger- 
man cruisers,  and  thirty  torpedo-boats 
passed  by  firing  and  steering  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  the  battle-field.  The 
Fjord  heard  the  cannonade  for  over  four 
hours  Avhile  going  east  around  the  Skaw. 

A  dispatch  from  Copenhagen  continues 
the  story: 

While  the  British  made  read}-  for  a 
running  fight,  the  Germans  opened  fire. 
Several  hundred  shells  splashed  around  the 
torpedo-boats,  but  no  hits  were  made. 

The  British,  putting  a  screen  of  smoke 
between  themselves  and  the  Teutons,  fled 
toward  the  west.  The  German  squadron 
piu-sued  the  British  A^essels. 

They  steamed  off  beyond  the  horizon. 
Then  firing  was  heard.  The  scene  of  tlie 
first  clash  is  given  as  about  120  miles  west 
of  Hanstholm. 

Shortly  after  the  German  squadron 
dashed  by  two  Zeppelins  were  sighted  fly- 
ing rapidly  to  the  westward.  They  were 
going  to  the  aid  of  the  fleet. 

For  foiu"  hours  after  the  first  heavy 
firing  began  the  battle  raged.  Finally  the 
sea  was  quiet  again  about  nine  o'clock 
at  night. 

The  remnants  of  the  crew  of  the  German 
cruiser  Frauenlob,  picked  up  in  the  open 
sea  and  brought  to  London,  reported  that 
their  vessel  went  to  the  bottom  ten 
minutes  after  she  wa;  struck.  Nothing 
was  known  of  the  remainder  of  the  crew  of 
350.  One  of  the  siu'vivors  said  that  he 
believed  that  he  and  liis  companions, 
numbering  only  ti'^lit  i -.c^n  in  all,  were  the 
only  ones  to  escape,  and  ]:;■  tc.:!  how  the 
fighting  had  lasted  from  about  six  in  "he 
evening  until  one  in  the  morning.  The 
British,  he  said,  were  hopelessly  out- 
numbered by  the  Germans,  who  had  their 
latest  dreadnoughts  in  action,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  when  the 
Teutons  had  to  make  a  running  fight  of  it. 
P"'urthermore,  we  read  in  a  detailed  Dut"h 
dispatch: 

Three  officers,  thi-ee  petty  officers,  and 
twelv^e  sailors  of  the  crew  of  the  new  small 
German  cruiser  Elbing,  which  was  lost  in 
the  Jutland  battle,  have  been  landed. 

One  officer  said  the  Elbing  sank  after  she 
was  rammed  by  another  German  vessel, 
which  rescued  the  remainder  of  her  crew. 
Another  maintained  that  the  Elbing  was 
blown  up  by  the  heavy  firing  of  her  own 
guns.  One  of  the  Elbing's  boats,  contain- 
ing some  of  her  crew,  and  some  British 
officers  who  wei-e  picked  up  by  the  trawler 
Bertha,    are   being   brought   here. 

The  loss  of  the  Elbing  is  not  mentioned 
in  either  the  British  or  German  official 
accounts  of  the  battle,  but  the  British 
Admiralty  statement  says  that  a  "light 
German  cruiser"  was  sunk. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  story  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Elbing  was  procured  from 
Dutch  crews,  German  sailors,  and  the  Dutch 
Jiiilitary  commander  of  Ymuiden,  who  spoke 
to  three  of  the  German  cruiser's  officers: 

"The  Elbing  was  a  new  and  fast  cruiser 


^/Iuto-Kamp 
Trailer 

For  a  Day's  Outing  or  Long  Tour 


It  is  quickly  attached  to  any  motor  car  and 
enables  you  to  camp  anywhere.  Set  up  in  seven 
minutes  and  gives  a  fully  equipped  sleeping  and 
living  tent.  Saves  hotel  bills — garage  expenses, 
etc. — pays  for  itself  in  one  season — -and  increases 
the  pleasure  of  touring. 

A  comfortable  sleeping  tent  with  two  storm- 
proof windows  giving  ample  ventilation — mos- 
quito-proof— two  large  double  beds — high  and  dry 
— with  real  sagless  springs,  comfortable,  heavy 
mattresses,  pillows  and  ,  bedding — dining  table, 
two  -  burner  gasoline  stove  —  icebox,  cooking 
outfit,  dishes  and  cutlery.  Equipped  with  a 
dust-proof  food  compartment.  It  is  water-proof, 
wind-proof  and  insect-proof.  There  is  plenty  of 
room   in  the   Trailer   for  extra   baggage  —  suit 


cases,  hammock,  _  folding  camp  chairs,  etc.,  so 
that  you  can  be  just  as  comfortable  in  camp  as 
at  home.  Curtain  divides  tent  into  two  com- 
partments, if  desired.  Row  Boat  can  be  carried 
on  top  of  Trailer  for  fishing  and  hunting  trips. 

The  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  folds  compactly  like 
a  Pullman  berth  and  has  a  water-proof  cover 
that  keeps  everything  dry  even  in  the  hardest 
storm.  It  attaches  by  universal  socket  joints 
— adjustable  for  any  car.  No  trouble — it's 
just  as  easy  to  drive  with  the  Trailer  as  with- 
out it.  It  follows  behind  your  car  at  any  speed 
or  over  any  kind  of  roads — and  tracks  perfectly 
around  turns  and  corners.  Camp  equipment 
can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  giving  a  com- 
mercial trailer  of  1,500  pounds  capacity — 44x72 
inch  body  with  spring  end  gate. 


Price  $175 — Write  To-day  for  Catalog 

Take  an  Auto-Kamp  Trailer^with  you — make  your  outings  delightful  camping  trips. 

rj^^^  f  _„_    The  agency  for  Auto-Kamp  Trailers  offers  a  big  oppor- 
UCOICTS    tunity.      Write  for    .Agency   Proposition,    terms,    eti . 


AUTO-KAMP  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  101  Sheridan  Ave., 


Saginaw,  Michigan 
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The  Bi^  Mileage  Combination 


COTTON    FABRIC:    Full 
of  Life  and  Fight 

PURE    RUBBER:   Tough 
and  Resilient 

SCIENTIFICALLY         ^^- 
VULCANIZED 


^ini 


A 


Pure  Rubber 

is  resilient.  But 
it  has  neither 
toughness  nor 
durability  until 
after  it  is  care- 
fully  c  o  m  - 
pounded  and 
skillfully  vul- 
canized. 

The  Miller 
Method  cures 
thoroughly 
without  cook- 
ing the  life  out 
of  the  carefully 
selected  rubber. 

Thisprocess  regains 
all  of  the  na';ive  re- 
siliency of  the  rub- 
ber, and  by  proper 
tempering  and 
compounding,  adds 
road-wearing 
toughness  and 
mileage  endurance. 

In  addition,  this 
scientific  process 
Melds  the  cotton 
and  rubber  into  one 
cohesive,  mile- 
producing  unit. 
That  is  why  Miller 
Tire  users  say, 
"They're  brimful 
of  Mile  Muscle  and 
O  u  t  -  m  i  I  e  all 
others." 
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Cotton  Fabric 

the  backbone  of 
Miller  Tires,  is 
full  of  life  and 
vitality  because 
of  the  natural 
vegetable  wax 
and  oil  that  per- 
meates  every 
fibre. 

Heat  is  required 
to  vulcanize  a 
tire,    and    live 

steam  is  used.  Too 
much  heat  carbon- 
izes nature's  life-giv- 
ing lubricants,  and 
leaves  a  fabric  that 
is  deadened,  brittle 
and  worthless. 

All  Miller  Tires  are 
cured  by  the  exclu- 
sive Miller  Method. 
This  process  dees 
not    carbonize    but 

retains  the  natural 

life-riving  wax  and 

oil    in    the    cotton 

fabric.    That  is  why 

Miller   Tires    come 

from  the  Vulcanizint^ 
pits  full  of  lusty  vigor, 
and  rugged  endurance. 
Get  Miller  Tires  from 
your  dealer  today.  If  he 
hasn't  your  size,  or 
doesn't  carry  Miller 
1  ires,  write  us.  Specify 
I\'-iller  Tires  for  your 
new  car. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co, 
Akron,  U.S.A. 


CEARED'TO'THE'ROAD 

TIRES^ 

Are  Brim  Full  of  Mile  Muscle 


of  about  4,000  or  5,000  tons  and  carried 
a  crew  of  450.  The  British  gun-firo  caused 
such  destruction  on  the  ship  that  Captain 
Madling,  who  was  among  the  three  officers 
saved,  decided  to  have  the  valves  opened 
and  to  allow  the  vessel  to  sink. 

"  Before  the  Elbing  went  down  the  bulk  of 
the  crew  was  taken  over  by  a  German 
torpedo-boat,  but  doubt  may  be  exprest 
as  to  whether  the  sailors  aiTived  safely 
at  Wilhelmshaven.  Twenty-one  men  re- 
mained on  board  until  the  vessel  foundered, 
when  they  left  in  a  life-boat.  Later  they 
were  picked  up  by  a  Dutch  trawler. 

"  Members  of  the  Dutch  crew  said  that 
when  the  Elbing  sank  the  sea  was  covered 
with  driftwood  and  bodies  were  floating 
around.  Some  of  the  sailors  saw  a  German 
war-ship  in  a  sinking  condition,  while  others 
noticed  war-ships  blazing." 

The  captain  of  a  Dutch  steamship  who 
saw  the  North  Sea  battle  said: 

"It  was  an  unforgetable  and  awful  sight. 
It  seemed  like  an  earthquake  in  mid-sea. 
Both  the  British  and  Germans  fought  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  and  it  was  heart- 
rending to  see  those  young  men  drow^ning. 

"I  saw  ships  going  do^vn  under  the 
terrible  fire,  and  their  heroic  crews,  some 
waving  flags  and  some  singing  national 
anthems,  disappearing  in  the  deep." 

A  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Dutch  gun- 
boat Vidar  in  an  interview  said  that  on 
Wednesday  evening  he  saw  the  Zeppelin 
L-24  overhead,  flying  low  and  traveling  in 
a  northeasterly  direction. 

Later  he  saw  the  wreck  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  German  cruiser,  eighty  miles  south 
of  Norway.  The  cruiser  was  resting  on 
her  stern  in  twenty-four  fathoms  of  water, 
sixty  feet  of  her  bows  projecting.  There 
was  a  lot  of  wreckage  floating  about,  but 
no  one  was  seen  in  the  water.  Guns  in 
the  distance  could  be  heard  booming. 
The  Vidar  sailor  continued: 

"Another  German  big  ship  was  sighted 
ablaze  at  midnight.  We  launched  boats 
and  picked  up  seven  men.  They  were 
extremely  exhausted  and  unable  to  talk. 
We  could  not  tell  until  the  next  day 
whether  they  were  German  or  British. 
Then  they  said  they  belonged  to  the 
British  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Shark. 

"The  Shark  was  one  of  the  first  vessels  to 
come  into  action,  and  was  badly  damaged. 
At  night  only  one  gun  remained  in  use, 
when  a  torpedo  struck  the  destroyer  in  the 
oil-tank  and  she  sank. 

"One  of  the  legs  of  the  Shark's  captain 
was  shot  away,  but  with  only  two  members 
of  the  crew  he  continued  to  fight  with  his 
last  gun.  He  saw  the  sinking  of  two  Ger- 
man ships.  The  Vidar  lost  sight  of  the 
burning  ship  in  the  haze." 

Reports  are  curiously  conflicting  in  the 
cases  of  some  of  the  largest  vessels  con- 
cerned. German  authorities  insist  that 
they  have  destroyed  the  huge  Warspite, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ships  in  the  British 
Navy,  while  the  British  deny  the  sinking  of 
the  Warspite,  claiming  that  it  is  now  safe 
in  port,  but  say  that  the  German  battle- 
ship Hindenhurg,  the  pride  of  the  Kaiser's 
Navy,  was  sunk  by  their  fire,  a  fact  which 
the  Germans  insistently  deny. 

The  British  claim  that  they  sank  the 
German  oattle-ship  Hindenhurg  is  founded 
on  statements  by  survivors  of  the  British 
destroyers  which  nuide  an  attack  on  a 
Gorman    battle-ship.     These    sailors    say 
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that  the  Hindenburg  was  struck  succes- 
sively by  four  torpedoes,  while  the  de- 
stroyers dashed  in  alongside  of  her  hull, 
tearing  her  to  pieces,  until  the  mighty 
ship  reeled  and  sank.  The  Edinburgh 
Scotsman  prints  this  story,  told  by  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  destroyers: 

"The  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  went  into 
action  as  if  they  were  going  into  man- 
euvers. From  every  yard-arm  the  white 
ensign  flew,  the  flag  which  is  to  the  sailor 
as  the  tattered  colors  were  in  days  of  old 
to  a  hard-prest  regiment.  That  it  went 
hard  with  the  battle-cruiser  is  apparent, 
but  one  ship  can  not  fight  a  dozen.  They 
had  fought  a  gi-eat  fight,  a  fight  to  be 
proud  of,  a  fight  which  will  live  longer  than 
many  a  victory. 

"We  fought  close  into  the  foe;  and  if 
anything  is  certain  in  the  uncertainties 
of  naval  battle,  it  is  that  we  gave  at 
least  as  good  as  we  got.  We  passed  along 
the  line  of  German  ships  some  miles  away 
and  let  off  broadside  after  bi'oadside. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  masses  of  smoke — 
black,  yellow,  green,  and  every  other 
color — which  drifted  slowly  between  the 
opposing  lines,  hiding  sometimes  friend 
and  sometimes  foe.  The  enemy  ships 
were  firing  very  fast,  but,  watching  the 
ships  in  front,  one  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  shooting  was  decidedly  erratic. 
Again  and  again  salvos  of  shells  fell  far 
short  of  the  mark,  only  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  others  which  screamed 
past  high  in  the  air. 

"I  watched  the  7ron  Duke  swinging 
through  the  seas,  letting  off  broadside 
after  broadside,  wicked  tongues  of  flames 
leaping  through  clouds  of  smoke.  The 
din  of  battle  M'as  stunning,  stupendous, 
deafening,  -^s  hundreds  of  the  heaviest 
guns  in  the  world  roared  out  at  once. 
Great  masses  of  water  rose  in  the  air  like 
waterspouts,  reaching  as  high  as  the 
masts,  as  the  salvos  of  German  shells  fell 
short  or  went  over  their  target.  Now 
and  then  a  shell  found  its  mark,  but  it 
left  me  absolutely  cold,  as  is  its  effect  on 
each  man  at  a  time  like  this.  A  dozen 
men  may  be  knocked  out  at  one's  side. 
It  makes  no  difference.     It  is  war. 

"It  was  impossible  to  see  what  was 
happening  among  the  ships  of  the  foe. 
The  smoke  obscured  everything  so  ef- 
fectually that  one  could  only  get  a  glimpse 
at  intervals  when  a  kindly  wind  blew  a 
lane  through  the  pall.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  best  ships  of  the  enemy  were 
engaged,  but  how  many  neither  eye  nor 
glass  could  make  out.  The  number  was 
certainly  large.  It  was  equally  impossible 
to  see  what  damage  we  were  causing. 
Only  the  high  command  knew  the  progress 
of  the  battle.  That  the  damage  inflicted 
on  the  German  ships  was  great  does  not 
admit  of  any  doubt.  At  one  time  two 
vessels  red  with  fire  gleamed  through 
the  smoke. 

"It  is  a  curious  feeling  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle  and  not  to  know  to 
which  side  fortune  leans.  Where  only 
a  few  ships  are  engaged  it  is  different. 
Our  own  losses  were  known  with  some 
degree  of  exactness,  but  even  that  was 
uncertain.  Thus  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  Lion  had  been  lost,  as 
she  did  not  answer  any  call.  It  trans- 
pired that  her  wireless  had  been  destroyed. 

"With  the  dusk  came  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  mosquito-craft,  and  both 
sides  made  use  of  it  to  the  full.     It  was 
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Why  Motors  Grow  Noisy 

v; 


manu- 
Each 


The  new  car  purrs  quietly  along 
the  road. 

But  gradually  the  purr  of  the 
new  motor  gives  way  to  a  noise 
here  and  a  noise  there. 

The     most     common     cause    is 

friction. 

Friction  is  relentless.    Gradually 

it  wears  down    the  moving  metal 

parts.      Snug  fits  become  loose  fits. 

The  common  cause  of  premature  motor 
noise  is  incorrect  lubricating  oil. 

Surely  there  is  quite  enough  for  you 
to  learn  about  the  operation  of  your  car 
without  experimenting  with  so  serious 
a  matter  as  lubrication. 

To  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the 
problem : 

The    Vacuum    Oil    Company 
factures  about  350  different  oils, 
is  an  excellent  oil  for  its  purpose. 

But  the  thick,  black  oil  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  cylinders  of  a  railroad 
locomotive,  where  carbon  is  not  a  factor, 
or  the  thin,  light  oil  needed  for  the 
lubrication  of  a  sewing  machine  would 
each  be  entirely  unfit  for  an  automobile 
motor. 

And  oils  suited  to  one  automobile 
motor  are  too  often  entirely  unsuited  to 
another. 

For  50  years  we  ha\e  specialized  in 
lubrication.  In  our  study  of  the  auto- 
mobile motor  we  have  found  that  each 
make  and  model  presents  a  distinct 
lubrication  problem  demanding  scientific 
analysis. 

The  Lubrication  Chart  at  the  right  which 
represents  our  professional  advice,  has  for 
a  number  of  years,  been  a  standard  guide 
to  correct  automobile  lubrication. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  oil  specified  for 
your  motor  will  give  you  really  scientific  lubrica- 
tion— your  L;reatest  protection  against  premature 
motor  noises,  whicii  means  premature  wear. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  at  the  right,  a  copy  of 
our  complete  Lubrication  Chart  will  be  sent  you 
on  request. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it 
is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Lx>ok  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  information, 
kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricanl:  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches : 


Detroit 
Boston 
New  York 


Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  Tlie  four  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils,  for  gasoline  motor  lubrication, 
purified  to  remove  free  cartjon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  thetliart  below,  the  letter  opposite  tlie  car 
indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle^Iobiloils  that 
should  he  used.  For  example. "A"  means  Gar- 
goyle Mohiloil  ".\."  "Arc"  means  (Jargoyle 
Mobiloil  ".Arctic."  etc.  The  recommenda- 
tions cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and 
coninuTcial  vehicles  imlc-^s  otherwise  noted. 


MODEL  OF 


C.^RS 


Abbott  Detroit 

■•      <8  cyl) 

Apperson 

•■       (8  cyl) 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

"       (6c>l) 

Autocar 

Avery   

'•  (Mod.s&C.iTon) 

Briscoe 

'■      (8  cyl).. 

Buick 

Cadillac 

-        (8  cyl). 

Case. 

Chalmers 

(Model  6-40) 
(Model  6-30) 

Chandler  Six 

Chase  (air)   

(water) 

Chevrolet.. 

Cole 

"    (8  cyl) 

Cunningham 

Deiaunay-Belleville. 

Detroiter 

"         (8  cyl).... 

Dodge 

Empire 

Federal 

Fiat , 

Ford. 

Franklin 

Grant 

Haynes 

(12  cyl).-., 

Hudson 

Super  Six. .  . 

Hupmobile 

I.H.C.  (air) 

(water,  2  cycle) 
"       (water,  4  cycle) 

Jackson 

'■       (8  cyl) 

Jeffery 

(Chesterfield) 

^'       Com'l 

Kearns 

Com'l     .... 

Kelly  Springfield 

King 

'■     (8  cyl) 

"     Com'l . 

Kissel  Kar 

"        "     Com'l   .  ,  . 
"     (Model  48) 

Knox. , 

•■      (Model  35)... 

Locomobile 

Lozier —  . 

Marion 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

'■       (22-70) 

■•       ("-72) 

Mitchell   

*'        (8  cyl).... 

Moline.- 

Knight 

Moon  (4  cyl) 

"      (6  cyl) 

National 

■•        {ijcyD,., 

Oakland 

"         (8  cyl)   ... 

Oldsmobile. 

(8cyl).. 

Overland 

Packard 

■     ■•       (12  cyl)... 

"       Com'l 

Paige 

"      (6-46) 

"      (6-36  &  38)  . . 

pathfinder - 

(12  cyl). 

Peerless 

'•       (8  cyl) 

Pierce  Arrow 

"  "       Com'l 

Premier 

Regal 

"     (8cyl) 

Renault 

Reo 

Richmond 

Saxon 

Selden 

Simplex 

Stearns  Knight 

■■      (8  cyl) 
Stevens  Duryca. 

Studcbaker 

Stuti 

Velic  (4  cyl)..., 
■•      (6  cyl).... 

White 

Willys  Knight.. 
Winton 


Arc, 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Are. 
A 


Arc. 
Arc 


Arc. 

Arc. 


A 
A 

Arc, 


Arc. 
Arc, 

A 

E 
Arc. 

Me. 


Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 
E 


Arc. 

Arc, 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 

a' 

Arc.\ 


Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
A 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


V^*^jH^^       ^ 


ffi^. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


k 
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"Girard — yes,  that's 

my  good  seller! 

"That's  what  })ou  ought  to 
smoke  too,  if  you  want  a  genu- 
ine tropic  cigar  that  never  gets  on 
your  nerves. " 

Any    Girard  dealer    will    tell   you 
this  about  the 

Girard 

Cigar 

He  knows  it  is  an 
honest  money's  worth 
all  through.  He  knows 
it  is  made  of  imported 
Havana  tobacco  grown 
in  Cuba — selected  leaf, 
mellowed  by  age  alone, 
and  that  our  unlimited 
guarantee  stands  be- 
hind every  Girardcigar. 

He  knows  that  physicians 
recommend  the  Girard  as  a 
cigar  which  does  not  disturb 
the  heart  nor  the  digestion. 
You  can  smoke  Girards  as 
freely  as  you  like,  and  still 
be  up  to  concert  pitch,  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  every 
minute. 


GIRARD  V 


For  your  nerves'  sake  and 
the  sake  of  keen,  clear- 
headed  efficiency — insist  on 
the  Girard. 

14  sizes 

10c  straight  and  up 

To  any   dealer  who 
doesn't  handle  Girards 

You  can  prov-e  to  your 
own  satisfaction — and  with- 
out the  slightest  risk  that 
Girards  are  clear  "velvet" 
from  thedealer's  view-point, 
and  deserve  a  conspicuous 
place  in  your  case  all  the 
time.  Write  us  today  for 
our  "Dealer's  safety-first" 
proposition.  It  will  surely 
convince  you. 

ANTONIO  ROIG  & 
LANGSDORF 

Esublishrd  1871     Philadelphia 


"The  Broker" 

Actual  Size.     10c 


in  this  way  that  one  of  the  saddest  of 
many  sad  incidents  oeeurred.  A  de- 
stroyer, true  to  its  name,  dashed  for  the 
big  enemy  ship.  She  soon  got  into  ef- 
fective range  and  loosed  her  torpedoes 
with  deadly  effect  on  a  German  battle- 
ship. The  ship  went  down  and  the  de- 
stroyer raced  for  safety,  the  commander 
and  officer  standing  on  the  bridge  in- 
dulging in  mutual  congratulations  at  their 
success.  At  that  moment  a  shell  hit  the 
bridge  and  wiped  out  the  entire  group. 

"It  was  curious  to  note  the  effect  of 
the  fight  on  the  sea.  Calm  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  water  looked  as  if  it  were  under 
the  influence  of  a  gale,  so  great  was  the 
turmoil  caused  by  the  leviathan  ships 
plowing  at  terrific  speed  through  the 
waves.  The  sea  also  seemed  to  be  stiff 
with  fish  killed  by  the  shells  bursting  in 
the  water. 

"We  fought  what  was  in  its  way  a 
great  fight,  altho  it  was  not  a  sailors' 
battle.  Both  the  grand  and  the  terrible 
were  present  to  an  almost  overpowering 
degree.  As  a  spectacle  it  was  magnificent, 
awful.  How  awful  it  was  was  impossible 
to  realize  until  the  fever  of  action  had 
subsided,  tintil  the  guns  were  silent  and 
the  great  ships,  some  battered,  others 
absolutely  untouched,  were  plowing  home 
on  the  placid  sea." 

J' lie  Scotsman  also  prints  the  following 
graphic  story  of  the  Queen  Mary,  which, 
went  down  in  the  thick  of  the  action  in  the 
North  Sea: 

The  men  who  returned  say  she  fought  at 
close  range  a  German  battle-ship  and,  while 
her  great  guns  were  busj-  with  a  more 
powerful  and  better-protected  enemy,  one 
of  the  Kaiser's  super-Zeppeliits  was  hover- 
ing over  her  showering  bombs  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  vital  spot. 

Busy  as  she  was  with  her  heavy  guns, 
the  Queen  Mary  kept  her  anti-aircraft  guns 
going.  The  story  is  that  the  Zeppelin  was 
shot  down  in  a  blazing  mass,  fell  close  to 
the  ship,  exploded,  and  was  destroyed.  At 
the  same  time  the  Queen  Mary  received  two 
terrific  broadsides — one  from  the  ship  she 
had  been  fighting  and  which  was  said  to 
have  gone  down,  and  subsequently  one  from 
another  ship.  From  the  latter  shot,  which 
reached  her  magazine,  there  was  a  great  ex- 
plosion and  within  six  minutes  she  went 
down. 

Other  losses,  it  is  understood,  were  for 
the  most  part  due  to  gim-fire  from  ships  of 
greater  gtin-power  and  heavier  armor  at 
close  range. 

The  work  of  the  two  famous  vessels,  the 
Lion  and  the  Tiger,  is  notable  because  of 
Beatty's  command  of  the  first  and  the 
German  belief  that  the  second  had  been 
sent  to  the  bottom  many  months  ago. 
The  Lion  was  where  the  fighting  was 
hottest,  excepting  once  when  there  was 
concentrated  upon  the  Tiger  such  a  volume 
of  fire  as  few  vessels  ever  experienced  and 
survived. 

The  sudden  alteration  of  the  Germans' 
course  as  their  struggle  to  escape  began 
tlirew  the  mighty  Tiger  under  the  fire  of 
more  than  a  score  of  ships.  The  ordeal 
lasted  ten  minutes,  but  the  marvel  is  that 
the  Tiger  should  have  steamed  back  to  port. 

The  Lion,  which  received  less  serious 
punishment  than  in  the  Dogger  Bank 
fight,  was  hit  several  times,  btit  escaped  the 
most  desperate  efforts  to  torpedo  her. 
Other  battle-cruisers  have  all  the  marks  of 
the  enemy's  shot. 


NEW   LITERARY   POSSIBILITY   FOR 
LITERATURE 

"\  1  TK  have  learned  that  it  pays  to  ad  • 
*  ^  vertise;  that  a  public  interest  often 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  discussion  and 
publicitj'  a  matter  has  had  in  the  press. 
Now  there  is  a  new  theory  abroad  that 
anything  can  be  made  popular  if  it  could  be 
kei)t  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  general.  And  this  is  what  a  writer  in 
The  Bookman  proposes  to  do  with  litera- 
ture. In  a  bright  and  chatty  manner  he 
tells  what  an  aid  it  would  be  to  literature 
in  general,  and  t(j  the  increased  popularity 
of  good  writers,  if  the  papers  would  in- 
stitute a  Literary  Column  for  the  enliglit- 
enment  of  the  average  reader. 

The  public,  he  claims,  would  be  glad  to 
have  handed  to  it  regularly  miscellaneous 
facts  about  the  lives,  ideas,  accomplish- 
ments, and  habits  of  worth-while  writers, 
and  a  column  furnishing  such  information 
to  the  people  would  be  of  utmost  aid  in 
building  up  interest  in  literature  as  a 
phase  of  life.  He  starts  his  thesis  in  a 
bold,  colorftil  way: 

The  old  gentleman  leaned  toward  me 
suddenly  across  the  little  table. 

"Who  is  our  most  poptilar  ball-player?" 
he  demanded. 

"Ty  Cobb,"  1  replied. 

"Why?"  he  asked.  "Simply  because 
he  is  the  best  all-around  man  in  the  game 
to-day.  And  who  is  our  most  popular 
writer?" 

"Harold  Bell  Wright,"  I  ventured,  after 
a  moment  of  hesitation. 

"Precisely,"  he  said.     "Why?" 

1  was  silent. 

"Want  of  the  Literary  Column,"  he 
declared. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said. 

"In  the  newspapers,"  he  explained. 
"Why  not  a  daily  (\)lumn  about  books 
and  reading,  as  well  as  a  Column  about 
baseball?" 

I  said  something  about  lack  of  demand. 

"You  think  the  popularity  of  baseball 
led  to  the  baseball  Column?"  he  demanded. 
"You  are  wrong.  It  is  the  Column  that 
has  made  baseball.  Before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Column  public  interest  in  the 
sport  was  sporadic  merely.  Tho  the  base- 
ball plants  were  of  the  fiimsiest  character 
and  the  stars  were  paid  salaries  that  would 
now  be  no  inducement  to  a  good  bat-boy, 
professional  baseball  was  a  precarious 
business  in  which  profit  was  so  rare  as  to 
be  almost  mythical.  The  Column  has 
changed  all  this.  It  has  raised  baseball  to 
the  dignity-  of  a  national  institution.  Why, 
therefore,  can  it  not  do  the  same  for 
literattire?  Wliy  can  it  not  create  a  great 
army  of  literature  fans?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  Anatole  France  should  not  be 
as  widely  knowTi  as  Napoleon  Lajoie?" 

He  made  a  signal  to  the  bartender. 

"The  national  passion  for  baseball  is 
largely  a  literary  matter,  anjway.  Like 
Shakespeare,  baseball  reads  better  than  it 
plays.  For  myself,  I  never  think  of  attend- 
ing a  professional  baseball  game,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  the  stupidest  of 
exhibitions.  I  should  as  soon  put  in  the 
afternoon  watching  the  machinery  of  my 
dining-room  clock.  But  none  the  less  I 
am  an  ardent  fan.     1  ne\er  miss  a  single 
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for  ROAD  MASTERY 

Only  an  EIGHT  can  compete  with  an  EIGHT— an^/  there  are 

but  two  Pioneer  cars  of  this  class 

WHY  the  eight  cyhnder  motor  gives  the  quickest  acceleration, 
practically  eliminates  gear-shifting,  takes  all  but  the  steepest 
hills  on  '*high, "  banishes  vibration,  develops  great  power 
and  speed  at  small  fuel  expense,  and  adds  years  to  the  car's  life,  is 
explained  in  the  words— CONSTANT   POWER. 

The  Eioht  XvAsJour  power  impulses  per  revolution  ;  the  Six,  three;  and  the  Four,  hco.  An  Kijjhts  power 
strokes  overlap  at  the  point  of  their  highest  efficiency.  No  gaps  between  strokes  to  be  bridgjed  by  the 
momentum  of  a  heavy,  power-wasting  fly-wheel;  no  high  and  low  power  periods  to  eause  vibration 
and  wear,  but  a  constant,  swift  flowing  stream  of  energy,  composed  of  strokes  received  at  right  angles, 
instead  of  verticall}',  and  giving  a  smoothness  of  power  that  relieves  mechanism  and  tires  of  the  killing" 
effects  of  violent  power  strokes.      In  accessibility  the  King's  motor  surpasses  all  other  engine  types. 

The  King  is  the  original  popular-priced  Eight  and  has  been  in  operation  the  world  over  for  more  than 
a  year.    A  demonstration  in  the  new  Model  E  is  a  nniost  necessary  part  of  jour     l>efore  buj'ing"  experience. 

I 

60  Horse  Power,  7 -passenger  Touring  Model,  SI 350 

Price,  F.  O.  B.  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada,  ^1850. 

KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


\7he  Car  ofNoJ^^e^reis* 


^ 


i:!»8 
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Fire  Has  Proved 

WHAT  THE  U.S.COURTS  DECIDED 

There  is  Only  One 


SAFE-CABINET 


The  Genuine; 
Contents  not  even  Scorched 


The  Iziitatio^: 
Contents  lestroyed 


A  SlOjOOO  card  inidcn  s\slem,  compiled  by  years 

•  labor  and  impossible  ot  replacement,  was  totally 
Jeirroyed  by  rire  near  Syracuse,  N.  V.  Fire  came 
unheralded,  as  it  will  come,  bv  the  law  ot  averages, 

THE  SAFE-CABIN'ET  would  have  saved  that 
loss  as  it  will  prevent  xour;  if  you  act  ter'ore^re  strikes. 

Whoever  you  are.  wherever  you  are.  you  need  this 
priceless  discovery  to  protect  your  business  papers, 
records,  files,  instruments,  or  household  valuables 
ard  keepsakes  that  can't  be  insured  or  replaced. 

It   you   wait   till  tire  or  burglars  come — remem- 


ber your  loss  will  be  inexcusable^  For  THE  SAFE- 
CABIXET  and-  fire  penl'a-d  ha:-  thw-arted  c^ack^- 
men  far  mo-e  successfull\-  thai  man-,  iron  safes. 
Size  for  size.  THE  SAFE-iL"  ABIXET  has  taice  the 
capacity  of  tho;e.  yet  weighs  only  one-third  as 
much  and  costs  far  less. 

Let  no  one  deceive  vou-^niere  steel  '"tales"  or 
insulated  cabinet-  are  it.K  S.\FE-CABIXETS. 
Don't  imperil  your  f.apers.  maps  or  valuables  b;. 
leaving  them  exposed  to  hazard — <ion't  entrust 
them  to  lesser  containers. 

The genuhtf  S.\FE-C ABIXET.  S-Cientist  Model. 
is  inspected  and  certified  'Light-weight  Safe"  by  the 
Underwriter;'  laboratories.  Amcriv-a's  authority. 


THE  SAFE-CABINET 

S,r:  '  E  NTEST 

■45  styles  and  sizes  adapted  to  every 
Business,  Profession  and  Home.  High- 
est award  at  boUi  California  Exposi- 
tions Construction  Patented  Trade 
Sine  Protected. 


■Write  Today — A  "Vear  to  Pay. 

Get  our  new  photixatalog.  loar  prices  easy  terms  and  documentary- 
evidence  of  THE  SAFE-C.\BINET'S  2-toundin«  rxrf.irman.-e  in  ■errifo 
conflagrations.    Sent />?«.'    V\rite  today. 

THE   CAFE-CABINET    CO. 

Dept.   143  MARIETTA,  O. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manaia^turerj  of  THE  SArZ-CABIStT 
Branches  and  Agencies  Most  Everywhere 


Motors  for  Trucks 


Designed  and  built  esi^cLiIly  f.)r  ni(.t'>r  tr  !-;k  sen'icc— not  merely  pleasure  car  motors 
built    heavier  or  jj<;ared   lowe*,.   i^..  \icstgn  ^nd    superior  A»»st«irtioQ    affor 

maxtrmm  strcn.^th  a'-^rf  p<-i-,i,-pr  ornb:;.  .       .  ;..   cx'.cption.if  liirhtncss^. 

Tmck  uien     prosp<ecrive  buven     truck 

manuf»cnjrera  — write  for  THE  FACTS  ? 


Waukesha  Motor  Co.  ' 


Trtmtor  Xt^f^r 


v'fZ'ZLT  Waukesha,  Wis. 


^^^^^^'^^^^^'^^^^^^Mrff^^ 


one  of  the  baseball  Columns.     I  read  "em 
all.  from  Rice  to  Run  von." 


He  goes  on  to  admit  that  there  are 
certain  difficulties  which  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  the  one  who  would  put  this 
idea  into  operation.  Names,  for  instance. 
The  mention  of  the  name  of  Cobb,  for 
example,  •alls  to  the  minds  of  nine  men 
Ty  Cobb,  and  to  the  tenth  Ir\-in.  Simply, 
the  writer  puts  it.  because  Ty  has  had  all 
the  pu'>li:ity.     And  he  mentions  the  thou- 

ids  of  good  men  and  true  who  have  never 
heard  of  Heinrich  Heine,  but  could  tell 
you  all  about  the  life,  private  and  public, 
of  Heinrich  Zimmerman.  He  savs  further, 
m  the  same  vein: 

"  A  few  paragraphs  on  Wilkde  Collins 
would  probably  make  the  readers  infer 
that  the  allusion  was  to  some  busher.  pos- 
sibly a  brother  of  Eddie.  You  remember 
that  v«hen  it  was  reported  that  Johnson 
'Walter  bad  signed  with  the  Federal 
League,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  felt  worse  than  if  the  Government 
liad  been  moved  to  another  city.  Do  you 
suppose  there  would  be  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment in  any  lai^e  towTi  if  Johnson  (Owen") 
announced  that  hereafter  he  would  write 
exclusively  for  The  Ma.ises  and  Tht  Chris- 
iinn  Herahn  A  mention  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johns4:)n  would  merely  make  people  wonder 
if  he  was  related  to  Ban.  As  for  Henry 
James  — '"  The  old  gentleman  paused 
and  puflred  enthusiastically  at  his  cigar. 
"Stallings  certainly  has  a  great  trio  of 
hurlers."  he  concluded. 

"Don't  you  think — "  I  began. 

"Not  at  all."  he  >aid  quickly.  "The 
Literary-  Colunm  would  change  all  that. 
Xow  take  this  man  Hanild  Bell  Wright. 
Ton  know  and  I  know  that  if  literature 
wtTe  basel>all  he  would  be  lur-ky  to  get  a 
job  in  the  Southern  League.  He  would 
never  have  a  chan«*e  to  play  in  the  big 
circuit  with  .su<-h  performers  as  WeUs  and 
Gal"iworthy.  und  AL  France.  The  fact  is 
tl>at  in  literature  the  greater  pubhc  simply 
does  not  know  how  to  discriminate  between 
a  busher  and  a  star.  There  aren't  any 
literarj-  <-<>lumnists  to  set  forth,  in  enter- 
taining fashion,  the  real  inside  stuff. 

"  Tl-ere  is  a  lot  of  excellent  literan.'  criti- 
cLsm.  but  none  of  it  reaches  the  man  in 
the  subway.  He  does  not  get  a  word 
about  books  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other.     But  if  there  was  a  Column — " 

Two  men  were  passing  our  table.  Un- 
expe<-te<lly,  the  old  gentleman  seized  their 
coat-tails  and  whirltni  the  strangers  to- 
ward us. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  he  said,  "but  what 
do  you  think  of  Conrad?" 

"Who?"  asked  one  of  the  men.  who  was 
evidently  hard  of  hearing,  putting  a  hand 
to  his  ear.     The  other  merely  stared. 

■"Conrad — the  writer."  said  the  old 
gentleman  in  louder  tones. 

"Is  he  the  head-waiter?"  asked  the 
first  man.  The  other  said:  "What's  his 
last  name?" 

"There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell."  ex- 
•  laimed  the  old  gentleman  irritably,  after 
the  two  men  had  turned  away.  "Suppose 
1  had  asked  about  Matty?  We  should 
have  been  inundate<l  with  a  fl»x>d  of  en- 
tlui.-jiasti<-  hot  air.  And  until  the  new 
Column  comes,  the  ultimate  consumer  will 
be  just  like  that.  He  can  give  you  the 
batting  average  of  George  Bunis.  but  he 
never  heard  of  Bobbie.     To  him  Shaw  is 
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simplv  one  of  Clark  Griffith's  t^orlers  and 
not  a  literary  phenomenon;  and  WUliani 
Donovan  is  a  figure  of  infinitely  greater 
significance  than  William  Shakesi)eare."' 


VyCLY.  SA-MS  L0XG-ST-O.DING    DEBT 

OXE  of  the  arguments  people  used  to 
put  up  in  favor  of  autocratic  govern- 
ments and  despotisms  was  that  a  dest)ot 
always  remembered  and  rewarded  a  man 
who  served  him  faithftilly.  A  republic,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ever  notoriously  forget- 
ful. Something  about  the  complexity  of  a 
self-governing  nation  seems  to  make  its 
men  in  power  too  busy  to  bear  little  men 
in  mind,  and  so  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
many  a  hero  going  unrecognized  to  his 
grave.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  esrperience 
of  one  unsung,  unglorified  man  who  gave 
his  country  the  benefit  of  his  intellect,  and 
foimd  that  while  the  Administration  ac- 
cepted his  gift,  it  was  too  busy  to  repay 
him.  After  sixty  years  the  reward  is  as 
far  off  as  ever. 

If  you  pick  up  a  ^etter  from  yotir  morning 
mail,  you  will  notice  how  the  stamp  in  the 
corner  has  been  cross-printed  with  long 
parallel  hnes  which  render  further  use  of  it 
impossible.  There  is  also  a  postmark  telling 
when  and  where  the  letter  was  iliailed. 
This  is  done  in  the  post-office  with  the 
Norton  canceling  machine,  invented  by 
Marcus  P.  Norton,  and  patented  by  him; 
according  to  the  Boston  Globe,  as  early  as 
ISoS.  And  it  is  a  sign  of  sinister  associa- 
tion to  at  least  one  person,  a  httle  old  lady 
who  waits  and  waits  in  a  little  New  York 
apartment  for  the  Government  to  grant 
her  the  recognition  which  was  denied  to  her 
husband.  To  her  it  means  canceled  riches, 
canceled  promises,  canceled  hopes,  and  the 
canceled  life  of  a  man  who  should  have 
lived  to  be  her  protector.  The  only  thing 
which  yet  remains  to  her  is  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  Government  vrUl  yet 
rouse  itself -and  do  tardy  justice.  For  the 
use  of  that  stamp,  the  old  lady  claims 
§1,000,000  as  the  heir  of  the  inventor.  As 
The  Globe  says: 

This  is  not  a  fantastic  claim.  Her  hus- 
band, ^larcus  P.  Norton,  eventually  worn 
out,  heartbroken,  done  jto  death  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  mUliou,  wa*  the  in-ventor 
of  that  stamp.  His  claim  to  the  invention 
was  acknowledged  and  patented  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Its  use  bj' 
the  Post-office  Department  was  authorized^ 
and,  according  to  the  Department's  own 
figures,  that  use  has  saved  the  Government 
§20.000.000.  The  highest  courts  of  the 
land  have  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
Norton  claim,  altho  the  exact  amount 
was  never  adjudicated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment forty  years  ago  offered  him  -SIOO.OOO 
in  settlement.  But  up  to  1916,  sLxty-three 
years  after  the  Government  took  over 
and  began  to  use  the  invention,  not  one 
cent  has  ever  been  paid  to  ;Mr.  Norton 
or  his  heirs. 

And  all  this  has  happened  without  any 
real  opiX)sition  to  the  Norton  claim.  The 
Government  has  been  too  busy;  that  is  all. 
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— and  Shaving  Cream 

Williams'  Shaving  Soap  is  more  than  a  preparation,  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment. Its  copious  lather  has  the  feel  of  cream  and  the  moistening  power 
of  a  cloudburst.  It  instantly  takes  the  resistance  out  of  any  beard  and 
soothes  the  face  like  a  lotion.  In  75  years  it  has  never  shirked  its  job 
of  keeping  humanit3''s  face  in  order. 

Say  ^Villiams'  "  to  any  dealer  and  he  will  lay  out  four  convenient 
forms— Stick,  Powder,  Cream  or  Liquid.  Pick  your  favorite — you 
cannot  go  wrong.  The  form  is  a  matter  of  preference — the  quality  is 
a  matter  of  historj'. 

STICK,  POWDER,  CREAM,  LIQUID 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  six-e  of  all  four  forms,  and  then 
decide  --vhich  you  prefer.     Or  send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE    J.     B.    WILLIAMS    COMPANY,  Department  A,   Glastonbun,-,  Conn. 

Add  tht  finishins  tmich  to  jcur  shavi  with  ffllUams^  luxurious  Talc  PcjiJtr 
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The  Greatest  Polish  and  Cleaner  the  World  Has  Ever  Known 

Makes  Your  Car  SHINE 

Renews  and  preserves  the  lustre  just  as  quick- 
ly, easily  and  SATISFACTORILY  as  it  cleans 
and  beautifies  the  finest  furniture  in  the  home. 

Tr>'  it!    Send  10c  for  large  trial  bottle  and  25c  L-V 
Dust  Cloth— matchless  for  applying  Liquid  Veneer. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

385  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  Canada 


1800 
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T^ke  your  cake  of 
PACKER'S  TAR 
SOAP.  Remove  the 
protective  wrappings. 

NowfortheShampoo! 

Work  up  the  re- 
freshing, pine-laden 
lather  with  the  hands, 
then  "finger-tip"  it 
into  the  scalp  and 
hair. 

Now  the  Effect! 

A  glowing  sensa- 
tion of  healthfulness 
— of  perfect  cleanli- 
ness. At  no  time  will 
your  hair  ever  look 
more  beautiful  than 
aftershampooingwith 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Your  reward  for 
the  continued  use  of 
Packer's  will  be  in  the 
added  vitality,  lustre 
andgrowthof  the  hair. 

Pacliifi 
I  dip 

"Pure  lU  ihe  Pines'^ 

Send  10c  for  sample 
cake. 

Also  write  for  our 
Manual, '  'The  Hair  and 
Scalp  —  Modern  Care 
and  Treatment,"  36 
pages  of  practical  infor- 
mation free  on  request. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar 
Soap  '—-  an  effective 
cleanser,  delicately  per- 
fumed. Liberal  bottle 
sample  10c. 

THE  PACKER   MFG.   CO. 

Dept  84  A,  81  Fulton  St. 
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Or  there  were  streiuious  calls  for  economy 
and  r«trenchment.  Or  Congress — only 
Congfress  ean  do  anythinfj  now — has  felt 
that  one  more  year  would  not  matter  in 
the  case  of  a  claim  that  had  waited  so 
long-.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Norton,  past 
eighty  and  going  blind,  has  Avaited — 
Avaited — waited. 

All  these  years,  Mrs'.  Norton  has  slirunk 
from  proclaiming  her  want  to  the  world. 
She  has  had  simple  faith  in  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  do  justice  where  justice  was 
called  for.  But  with  the  continued  failure 
t)f  the  authorities  to  pay  for  the  invention 
they  have  been  using,  she  has  grown 
to  accept  her  statt^  in  a  more  matter-of-fact 
way,  and  felt  less  hesitation  about  telling 
the  -WTiter  of  how  the  invention  came  to  be. 
Iler  husband,  she  said,  had  been  a  rising 
young  lawyer  when  they  were  married,  in 
Troj',  N.  Y.  He  was  a  gi-aduate  of  Union 
College  and  had  a  mechanical  turn,  which 
he  felt  might  somehow  be  turned  to  account 
for  him.  But  he  was  not  a  dreamer;  he 
was  practical  enough  to  believe  that  we 
were  approaching  the  mechanical  age,  and 
that  the  way  to  fortune  was  to  invent 
some  machine  for  simplifying  a  process  and 
save  labor.  To  be  an  inventor  was  a  sure 
means  to  success,  if  the  invention  could 
be  protected  by  the  proper  patents. 

So  he  studied  patent  law  especially,  and 
became  familiar  with  its  complexities, 
and  he  delved  deeper  into  mechanical 
principles.  He  made  money  rapidly  at 
his  legal  practise,  but  he  was  genei'ous 
with  it,  and  never  amassed  a  gi-eat  fortun(\ 
Yet  in  Troy  he  was  regarded  as  a  coming 
power  in  the  industrial  and  financial  Avorld. 
He  found  that  often  the  simple  inventions 
were  the  gi'eatest  successes,  and  he  looked 
about  for  places  where  work  was  being  done 
clumsily  and  at  a  waste  of  time.  He 
fotind  such  a  place  in  the  post-office.  As 
the  writer  of  the  article  continues: 

The  post-office,  handling  millions  of 
letters,  was  then  canceling  postage  with 
an  ordinary  cork  stamp  and  affixing  post- 
marks with  another.  Young  Norton  re- 
duced the  two  operations  to  one  by  a  simple 
device  and  had  the  device  patented  in 
1S53.  He  made  several  improvements 
during  the  next  few  years,  had  them  like- 
wise prot<'cted  by  patents,  and  submitted 
the  machine  for  use  in  various  post-offices. 
The  postmasters  immediately  took  over  the 
dtnnce  and  used  it.  Young  Norton  felt 
that  he  had  "landed." 

"I  used  to  ask  him,"  said  Airs.  Norton, 
"if  it  was  a  good  business  to  let  them  use 
his  patent  without  iiaying  for  it  first.  But 
he  always  answered  that  it  was  the  Cio\- 
ernment  using  it,  and  if  lie  couldn't  trust 
in  the  honor  of  the  United  States  he 
couldn't  trust  in  anything." 

"The  honor  of  the  United  States! "  The 
words  were  familiar,  but  they  were  uttered 
with  an  indescribably  pathetic  accent. 

Norton  had  not  landed.  His  invention 
was  used  for  years,  but  there  was  no  a])- 
propriation  to  pay  fin-  its  use.  Then  he 
■^led  claims  with  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment and  ran  into  unexpected  difficulties. 

Those  difficulties  woidd  be  unbelievable 


to  one  who  has  had  no  experience  with 
departmental  red  tape.  Instead  of  paying 
Norton  for  past  service,  the  Department 
(l(>cided  to  investigate  the  invention  and, 
if  satisfactory,  take  it  over  for  general  use. 
It  was  held,  however,  that  no  postmasters 
had  yet  been  authorized  to  use  it,  and  if 
they  had  done  so  they  were  individually 
responsible  for  the  debt  to  the  inventor. 
So  said  the  Department.  But  when  suits 
were  subsequently  brought  against  the  post- 
masters, not  one  cent  could  be  collected. 

In  1807,  however,  Norton's  difficulties 
seemed  to  have  vanish(>d.  Postmaster- 
General  Alexander  N.  Kandall  then  re- 
ported to  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Post-offices  and  Post  Roads:  "Norton's 
stamp  is  the  one  desired.  It  is  the  best 
stamp  there  is.  The  Department  has 
already  saved  several  himdred  thousand 
dollars  by  its  use,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
it  will  continue  to  save  large  sums.  It  is 
necessary  that  some  settlement  be  im- 
mediately made." 

"It's  all  settled  now,"  Marcus  P.  Norton 
told  his  wife,  the  woman  who  is  stiU 
waiting  for  that  "immediate"  settlement. 
But  he  would  ha^e  to  be  in  Washington  to 
arrange  terms.  He  went  to  Washington 
and  back  to  Troy,  and  back  to  Washington 
again.  It  took  money  and'  time — time 
urgently  needed  fen-  his  other  business.  But 
this  was  a  big  thing.  The  other  business 
would  have  to  wait.  And  Congress  ad- 
journed with  no  settlement  being  made. 

From  then  onward  more  ramifications 
attended  the  Norton  claim  than  can  be  de- 
scribed. The  claim  was  admitted  by  the 
Post-office  Department,  with  the  promise 
that  the  "Government"  woidd  pay  what 
was  due  the  inventor.  The  same  decision 
was  upheld  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  it 
was  decided  that  the  term  "Government" 
meant  Congress.  But  it  developed  that 
(^ongress  had  never  authorized  the  Post- 
office  Department  to  adopt  the  de\dce,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  due  unless  Congress 
should  order  the  Department  to  use  the 
Norton  cancelation  method.  This  was 
done  in  1870,  and  the  official  authorization 
dates  from  that  year.  The  article  states 
further  that  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  payment  of  ,f  1(K),()(K)  to  Mr.  Nor- 
toai.  But  by  this  late  date  his  other  busi- 
ness had  gone  to  pieces,  and  his  tremendous 
legal  expenses  had  practically  bankrupted 
him.  He  felt  he  had  a  fair  and  just  claim 
to  many  times  that  amount,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  part  of  any  real  American  to 
comproinise  on  such  a  small  fraction  of 
what  the  invention  was  admitted  to  be 
worth.  So  he  refused  the  Senate's  grant, 
and  that  body  adjourned  again  with 
nothing  accomplished.  The  writer  then 
concludes: 

Mr.  Norton  began  to  lx)rrow  money  to 
press  the  claim.  For  security  he  gave  in- 
terests in  the  claim  itseh".  The  once 
prosperous  lawyer  became  mark«>d  in 
Troy,  as  he  journeyed  to  Washington  and 
back,  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  i)inning  all  his  hopes  now  upon  the 
eventful  just  settlement  of  his  all  but 
s(>ttled  claim.  But  the  borrowed  nioney 
held  up  the  claim  still  further.  There 
became  seventeen  claimants,  and  just  as 
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makes  th is  guaranteed 

one-ton  tmck 

From  an  idea  to  the  second  largest  dealer  organization  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  planned  production  of  50,000  jobs  for  1915 — equal  to  the  total  com- 
bined truck  production  of  the  United  States — all  makes — for  1915 — the 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  Co.  is  establishing  a  record  for  success  that  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  automobile  world. 

Now  $  1 2,000,000  Sold 

Over  $2,000,000  in  Contract  orders  from  Dealers  in  the  Past  30  Days 


The  Smith  Form-a-Truck,  which  at  the  low  cost  of 
$350  and  a  Ford,  furnishes  a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton 
truck,  has  revolutionized  motor  truck  transportation. 

It  has  upset  all  previous  conceptions  of  economy  and 
has  established  service  records  for  itself  that  create  new 
standards  in  rapid,  economical  delivery. 


Practically  everyindustryoperatinga  delivery  service  of  any 
nature  is  represented  among  Smith  Form-a-Truck  owners. 


Increased  radius  of  delivery — greater  reliability  in  hauling 
service — and  lower  delivery  costs  are  the  universal  results   % 
wherever  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck   is  replacing  either  a 
one-horse  wagon  or  a  fleet  of  heavy  motor  trucks. 


Builders  and  Contractors — World's  Lowest  Hauling  Cost 


We  have  letters  from  hundreds  of  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  users  all  over  the  United  States,  including 
contractors  in  all  lines  of  building  and  construction 
work,  from  the  biggest  jobs  to  the  smallest.  This  let- 
ter from  Becker's  Asphaltum  Roofing  Company  of 
Chicago  is  a  sample  of  the  testimonials  we  are  getting: 

"  The  Smith  Form-a-  Truck  is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It 
is  giving  us  service  equal  in  every  respect  to  our 
heavier  trucks  with  this  added  advantage:  We  are 
able  to  load  this  truck  with  the  extremely  heavy 
materials  which  ive  use,  also  our  men,  and  get  on 
the  job  in  good  shape,  which  is  not  possible  with  our 
heavier  trucks.  Operation  and  upkeep  cost  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  our 
heartiest  endorsement  to  your  product." 

THE  STRONG.  STURDY  MECHANICAL  CON- 
STRUCTION otthe  Smith  Form-a-Truck  appeals  to 
contractors  and  builders  who  appreciate'real  engin- 
eering design.  In  the  hardest  kind  of  work — hauling 
sand  and  gravel  in  a  steel  dumping  body,  the  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  is  showing  a  five-to-one  time  saving 
over  teams  working  in  the  soft  soil  of  excavations. 

FOUR-INCH  FRAME  WITH  EXTRA  WIDE  WEB. 

reinforced  by  gusset  plates  and  three  crosi  members 
—  125-inch  wheel-base — double  chain  drive  with  rear 
axle  of  Ford  used  as  a  jackshaft — strong  rear  truck 
axlecarrying90';cof  load — speedup  to  15  miles  per  hour 
— these  are  features  that  guarantee  a  factor  of  strength 
in  excess  of  any  load — and  unparalleled  efficiency. 

SPEEDY.  ECONOMICAL  SERVICE  is  proved  by 
records  of  men  in  your  own  line  of  business.  They 
show  tire  service  averaging  from  6  to  8  thousand 
miles  per  set,  gasoline   consumption    12   to  15  tniles 


FREE— TO  DEALERS 

"~-  Send  for  this  big  50-page 

book  today.   It  is 

"^fj,  the   most    com- 

.iyv'HViJj  prehensive,  most 

jy<-  finj^fi  y^     /,  helpful  book  on  the 

^  "xlifii^''       *^  selling  and  adver- 

^^^fv  tisiijg   of  motor 

trucks  that  has  ever 

^^  m  1^^^^^^      2    B         been  written.  This  is 

^H  m   ^^^^fKBSi^^A^K         the  verdict  expressed 

^H  ^^^  ^^^K/KmB  ^^   ^^^    editorial    toX- 

^1         ^^^^^^^^^tmSm         umns     of    magazines 

^H        ^^^H^^^^^^^    M         3"'^  newspapers. 

CUT    THIS   OUT  I 

-MAIL  TODAY  | 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  Co.  h 

923  Smith  Forma-Truck  BIdg.  H 

1470  Michigan  Boulevard  H 

Chicago,  Illinois  ■ 

Dear  Sira;— I  am   an   automobile  cjeater  and   am   intprcBted  in  H[ 

your  rlc-aler  Sal«?s  Help  Book.    You   may  send  it  to  me  with  the  un-  ^2 

dc-rstandine  that  this  request  incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part.  ^| 

I  Hell  curx.  H 

I  foiildprobablij  sell Smith  Form-a-TriirhH.  ^ 

Xnme H 

Aff.lreit8 


per  gallon,  practically  no  charge 
for  repairs  and  replacements. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LOADING 
SPACE    IS     AN     IMPORTANT 

factor  It  is  nine  feet  from  the  back 
of  the  driver's  seat  to  the  end  of 
the  frame.  This  allows  room  for 
any  standard  or  special  type  of 
body,  including  mechanically 
operated  steel  dumping  bodies. 

THE  LOW  INVESTMENT  IN 
TRUCKS  is  another  essential  fea- 
ture for  contractors  and  builders 
to  consider.  $350 — a  Ford  chassis — 
and  a  small  added  amount  for  the 
body  is  the  total  investment.  You 
can  write  off  the  entire 
cost  of  your  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  equipment  in  one  year  and 
still  figure  a  smaller  amount  on 
each  of  your  bids  for  contracts 
than  you  figure  when   you   write 


•fe-v 


the  depreciation  of  larger  trucks 
off  in  four  or  five  years. 

AND  THE  SMITH  FORM-A- 
TRUCK  WILL  LAST  as  long  and 
do  as  much  work  as  the  most 
expensive  trucks  built. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  POSSI- 
BLE on  from  one  to  a  fleet  of 
Smith  Form-a-Trucks:  just  at 
the  time  when  you  require 
speedy  action.  Our  present 
capacity  is  300  a  day.  Output 
tor  the  year  will  be  50,000  jobs. 

You  can  install  the  Smith 
Form  -a  -  Truck  on  any 
Ford  chassis  in  a  few 
hours. 


itatmSchar 


SMITH 

Form-a-Trucfc 

COMPANY 

Suite  923,  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Buildingr 
1470  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I 

■ 

I 


CUT  THIS  OUT- MAIL  TODAY 

SMITH  FORM-A-TRUCK  CO. 

Suite  i>2;i  Smith  Fi)rm-n-Truck  Bldlr. 

1470  Michigan  ifoulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:— If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  your  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  ia  the  cheapest  transportation  in  the  world,  I  am  interested; 
so  send  me  your  booklet,  "It  Solves  Your  Delivery  Problem.  "    No 
^m    obligation  on  my  psrt. 

I    My  business  is I  can  use trucks. 
Xame 

JH    Address 

Line  «/  Business 
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hampion 

TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE" 

{dependable    Spark  Pluqs 


The  Over-Seas  Tribute 
to  Champion  Dependability 

Europe  comes  to  America  for  many  articles  which  Yankee  in- 
genuity produces  cheaply. 

But  when  Europe  pays  America  a  quality  tribute,  she  does  so  grudg- 
ingly, and  only  after  indisputable  proof  of  exceptional  superiority. 

Yet  leading  European  spark  plug  manufacturers  buy  Champion 
made  porcelain  insulators  in  large  quantities  for  their  quality  plugs. 

And  in  addition  to  European  importations  of  our  porcelains,  the 
discriminating  European  trade  demands  over  six  hundred  thousand 
complete  Champion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  annually — more  than 
two  thousand  every  work  day  in  the  year. 


At  home,  four  out  of  five  of  the  cars 
built  this  year  are  being  equipped  with 
Champions. 

No  single  indispensable  item  of  mo- 
tor car  construction  is  so  universally 
specified  as  exclusive  equipment. 

You  buy  no  other  accessory  for  your 
car  with  such  a  clear  and  conclusive  in- 


ternational qualitj'  tribute  to  guide  your 
selection. 

Remember  this  when  you  have  occa- 
sion to  replace  the  plugs  in  your  car  and 
specify  Champions. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  which  one 
is  designed  especially  to  serve  your  par- 
ticular make  of  motor. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  209  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


How  Long  Will  You  Live? 

This  is  a  supremely  important  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  depends,  in 
the  main,  on  your  manner  of  hving. 

HOW   TO    LIVE 

bv  -  rofessor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  with 
a  foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft,  points  out 
the  way  to  rational  living  along  modern  scientific 
lines.  It  is  a  great  book  that  will  add  years  to 
your  life  if  faithfully  followed.  Buy  it  and  study 
it,  and  your  days  will  be  long  in  the  land. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary 
of  the   State  Board   of   Health   of   Kentucky, 
HAS    JUST    BOUGHT  TWELVE  COPIES. 

In  giving  his  order  he  writes:  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  twelve  copies  of  your  new  book, 
'  How  to  Live,'  one  to  each  member  of  the  Roard? 
.  .  .  .  Evei'y  ma)i  and  woman  in  tJie  United 
Sfaies  -^t'lio  desires  to  be  healthy  and  to  live  long, 
should  he  familiar  ivith  its  contents."  Here  is  an 
expert's  advice.    Can  YOU  afford  to  ignore  it  ? 

12mo,  Cloth.    $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
,54-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Delivered /&  FREE 


ODAYS 

FRE£ 

TRIAL 


fjJkTEST  iMOTOiniK£>tODE  L 

CHUluE  Or  94  STYLES  |n°tbe%motiB  'ne 
of  "Ranger"  Bicycles,  shown  in  full  color  In  our  big  new 
Catalogue.  Therearetlghty-three  (Sn>  others,  also,  show  a 
at  factory  prions  from  511.95,  fl3.80,  $14.75,  up. 
There  Is  a  Mead  Bicycle  for  every  rider,  at  a  price  made 
posslbleonly  by  our  FaetoryDirecl-to-I\i(1erBa\eai>\&a. 
CClin  Un  linilCV  Dut  write  today  for  our  big 
wCnU  nU  niUllbl  1916  catalog  or  Bicycles, Tires 
and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  thry  will  astonish  you.  Also 
particulars  of  our  great  new  offer  to  deliver  you  express 
prepaid  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free  trial 
without  a  cent  expense  to  yoti. 

pnyC  ^ou  can  make  money  taking  orders  forbicycles. 
DU  1  O  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.,  from  our  big  hand- 
fiomecatalog.  It'sfree.  Itcoutalns"  combination  offers'' 
for  refitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  It. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  Nooneelsecan 
WW  rwuivni  rniwfcg  ^^^^   ^^^^   values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  blcyele,t  Ires  or  sundries 
vfithontflrHt  learning  what  weoanoffer you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  F172      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


it  seemed  Congress  could  be  prodded  iuto 
a  settlement,  the  claimants  disagreed. 
Congress  therefore  delayed  action  again. 

"That  claim  was  our  baby-food,"  said 
Miss  Estelle  M.  Norton,  referring  to  her- 
self and  her  sister.  "  We  would  live  in  a 
palace,  have  everything  we  could  think  of. 
'Only  wait  till  the  next  Congress  meets, 
little  ones!'  And  the  next  Congress  would 
meet  and  adjourn  and  we  would  hear  it 
all  over  again." 

Mr.  Norton  died  in  1890.  "Crusht," 
says  the  aged  partner  of  his  lifelong 
hopes,  "by  a  Government  which  was  too 
big  and  clumsy  to  pay  a  simple  debt. 
Don't  say  that  I  think  it  was  intention — 
these  big  Congressmen  simply  didn't  know. 
Oh,  I  believe  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment yet.  They  will  pay  it  some  time, 
won't  they?" 


WHEN    AMERICANS    DEMANDED 
WAR— IN  VAIN 

IF  a  foreign  war-ship,  having  been  a  guest 
in  New  York  Harbor,  sbpuld  steam 
down  to  open  sea  some  fair  morning,  at- 
tended  by  the  new  dreadnought  Nevada, 
and  then,  when  it  reached  the  three-mile 
limit,  if  it  should  suddenly  turn  on  its 
escort  and  fire  a  broadside,  would  the 
people  of  America  shout  for  war?  If.  the 
American  vessel  surrendered  without  firing 
a  shot,  was  boarded  and  several  of  her  men 
removed  by  force,  would  the  press  proclaim 
it  the  grossest  of  outrages,  and  appeal  per- 
sonally to  the  President  to  take  steps,  and 
"omit  no  word  or  act"? 

Undoubtedly  it  would,  and  perhaps  war 
woiUd  be  declared.  But  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  war  w  ould  even  then  be  avoided. 
In  fact,  we  have  one  precedent  where  ex- 
actly the  events  described  above  occurred, 
and  yet  there  was  no  war.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  clamored,  and  the  press  de- 
nounced the  guilty  country,  but  the  United 
States  still  kept  the  peace. 

A  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  forgotten 
incident  in  international  affairs  where  such 
an  outrage  was  perpetrated  in  a  time  of 
peace.     He  states: 

The  case  was  the  Chesapeake  affair  in 
1806,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  Avas  Presi- 
dent and  James  Monroe,  afterward  pro- 
mulgator of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  the 
American  diplomatic  representative  at  the 
English  Court. 

At  the  time  of  the  Chesapeake  affair.  En- 
gland was  making  war  against  Napoleon. 
It  was  a  period  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  one  e.xistiug  in  Europe  to-day,  with 
Napoleon's  Berlin  order,  declaring  the 
British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
Britain,  by  Orders  in  Council,  virtually 
closing  European  waters  to  American  com- 
merce. It  was  also  the  time  when  the 
seeds  of  the  War  of  1812  were  being  sown 
broadcast,  for  English  ships  were  im- 
pressing American  seamen,  in  arrogant  dis- 
dain of  the  weak  and  struggling  Republic 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  April,  1S0().  three  itegroes  deserted 
from  the  English  ship,  Mclaiupiis.  and  en- 
listed for  service  on  the  Chesapeake,  which 
was   then   litliug  out  in   the   Washington 
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Na\y-Yard  for  a  cruise  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  negroes  were  American-born, 
had  been  taken  from  an  American  ship  in 
the  Bay  ol  Biscay,  and  compelled  to  serve 
in  the  British  Navy. 

When  the  English  Government  heard  of 
their  desertion  it  immediately  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  three.  Washington 
refused,  insisting  it  could  not  recognize  the 
British  right  of  impressment  and  would 
not  turn  over  British  desertei's  unless  En- 
gland gave  America  the  same  right  with 
respect  to  deserters  from  its  own  ships. 
This  England  refused  to  do,  and  the  diplo- 
matic exchanges  came  to  naught. 

June  22  the  Chesapeake  left  Hampton 
Roads  to  begin  its  voyage.  Its  com- 
mander. Commodore  Barron,  had  ap- 
parently forgotten  the  incident  of  the 
three  negroes.  At  least,  he  saw  nothing 
significlint  in  the  action  of  the  British 
war-ship.  Leopard,  which  sailed  out  ahead 
of  liim  and  loitered  along  until  they  were 
well  at  sea. 

The  Leopard  was  a  fine,  50-gun  ship,  far 
superior  in  arhiaihent  to  the  Chesapeake. 
The  American  vessel  was  not  ready  for 
action,  because  the  commander  saw  no 
need  of  being  ready.  Its  crew  was  un- 
drilled,  its  deck  was  littered  with  ma- 
terials that  had  not  yet  been  properly 
stowed,  and  there  were  not  even  matches  in 
readiness  for  its  guns. 

At  3  P.M.  the  Leopard  hailed  the  Chesa- 
peake, which  promptly  lay  to,  to  await  a 
boat  from  the  British.  A  lieutenant  came 
aboard  her.  He  presented  to  Barron  an 
order  from  Admiral  Berkeley,  at  Halifax, 
notifying  all  British  vessels  to  be  on  the 
lookout,  stop  the  Chesapeake,  and  take  off 
the  deserters.  Barron  spiritedly  denied  the 
right  of  Berkeley  to  issue  such  order. 

He  parleyed  with  the  lieutenant  for  half 
an  hour,  in  which  time  the  Leopard,  un- 
observed, maneuvered  so  that  its  guns 
commanded  the  Chesapeake.  The  lieu- 
tenant returned  to  his  vessel.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  so  than  three  trumpet-hails 
warned  Commodore  Barron  to  respect  the 
order  from  the  British  Admiral.  A  forward 
gun  of  the  Leopard  sent  a  solid  shot  across 
the  Chesapeake's  bow  and,  an  instant  laier, 
a  broadside  struck  the  American.  For  12 
minutes  the  Leopard  raked  her,  pouring  21 
soUd  shots  into  her  hull,  killing  thi*ee  and 
wounding  18  of  her  crew,  without  the 
Chesapeake  returning  a  shot.  Then  the 
American  flag  came  down. 

The  British  again  boarded  her,  took  off 
the  three  negroes  and  a  white  deserter. 
Afterward  all  four  were  sentenced  to  death. 
The  white  man  only  was  hanged;  the  ne- 
groes were  reprieved  upon  their  promise  to 
reenter  the  British  service. 

When  the  Chesapeake  returned  to  port 
with  her  wounded,  the  whole  country  was 
inflamed.  Public  meetings  everywhere  de- 
nounced the  British  and  demanded  war, 
Men  went  about  with  crape  on  their  arms. 
"This  country,"  wrote  Jefferson,  "has 
never  been  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
since  the  battle  of  Lexington." 

The  Cabinet  assembled.  American  ves- 
sels in  distant  ports  were  warned.  The 
ports  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
Charleston  were  hastily  put  into  a  state  of 
defense.  Gunboats  were  assigned  to  patrol 
duty  on  the  coast.  Military  stores  were 
procured  and  the  States  were  directed  to 
furnish  100,000  soldiers.  British  cruisers 
were  ordered  from  American  waters  (an 
order  which  they  contemptuously  ignored), 
and  Monroe  was  ordered  to  suspend  all 
other  negotiations  at  London  until  the  act 


Do  Your 
Garters  Bind? 


You  don't  have  to  suffer  from  such 
discomfort. 


Do  Hke  thousands  of  others  —  wear 
Shir  Gar  and  avoid  it.   You  attach 
this  improved  garter  direct  to  the 
shirt.    It  supports  socks  perfectly 
without  binding  the  leg. 


TFIADE  MARH  ReOISTERED 


Holds  Socks  Up— Shirt  Down 

and  Shir  Gar  makes  your  shirt  fit  without 
wrinkle  or  bulge.  It's  impossible  for  it  to 
"work"   out. 

Just  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary  kind, 50c — and 
is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  wear.  Get  a  pair 
at  your  dealer's — or,  if  he  can't  supply  you,  we'll 
send  them  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    Address 

Shirt  Garter  Co. 


Dept.  26 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


Dealers:    Order  Jt-orn  your  jobber — or,  if  he  can' t  supply^ 
direct  from  us. 


Know  a  man  by  his  "hand** 


This  book,  *' What  Your  Hand- 
writing Reveals,"  gives  the  clues 
to  character  revealed  by  every 
person's  penmanship,  as  de- 
scribed by  William  Leslie 
French,  the  celebrated  Graph- 
ologist. It  is  illustrated  with  fifty 
specimens  of  handwriting.  You 
will  probably  recognize  yours 
among  them. 

A  new  edition  has  been  printed  to  supply  the 
great  demand.  If  you  desire  a  copy,  it  will  be 
sent  with  twelve  different  patterns  of  Spencerian 
Steel  Pens  on  receipt  of  10c. 

If  you  desire  to  try  a  Spencerian 
Pen,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
sample  free,  on  request.     Say  if 
you  prefer  stub    or    fine    point. 
Mention  this  magazine. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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IF  THERE  were  any 
materials  or  processes 
that  would  make 
better  tires  than 

BATCI/m 

itmnYvm 

you  may  be  sure  we 
would  employ  them. 
Ever  since  we  have  been 
making  tires — and  we  can 
lay  claim  to  whatever 
virtue  there  is  in  being 
original  makers  of  the  in- 
dented tread— our  idea  has 
been  to  develop  quality. 

Dealers  who  value  their 
reputations  as  much  as  we 
do  are   selhng   Batavias. 

|iiT|^Jfi  Is  your  car  tired— 

SECURITY      ^  ^ 

"ITIRES  /      Try  BATAVIAS 


THE    BATAVIA    RUBBER    CO. 

Factory  at 

'  BATAVIA  -  NEW  YORK 


Dealers  —  A 
few  exclusive 
territories  are 
still  open. 


r^lllllilil 


had  been  disjuowc^l  and  rc^paration  made. 
Then  began  a,  k)ng  series  of  diplomatic  ex- 
changes. It  was  not  until  five  years  later 
that  England  disavowed  the  act,  restored 
two  of  the  negroes  to  the  Chesapeake,  the 
other  having  died  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
paid  an  indemnity  for  the  dead  men.  While 
this  affair  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
many  provocations  which  brought  on  the 
sul)sequent  war,  it  Avas  officially  a  closed 
incident  long  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities. 

However,  the  bitter  resentment  the  in- 
cident engendered  bore  fruit  when  war  did 
come  six  years  later.  So  much  hatred  had 
the  American  seamen  acquired  for  the 
British  Navy  that  when  hostilities  began 
they  went  into  England's  Navy  with  almost 
a  religious  fervor.  Their  courage,  skill,  and 
resourcefulness  soon  gave  British  naval 
prestige  the  worst  shock  it  had  ever 
recei\-ed. 

At  the  beg'inning  of  the  war  there  were 
only  17  American  war-ships,  while  Great 
Britain  had  1,052,  of  which  more  than 
seven  times  the  number  of  the  American 
vessels  were  patroling  the  American  coast. 
Yet  the  first  six  single-ship  actions,  those 
between  the  Essex  and  the  Albert,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Macedonian,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Jaua,  the  Hornet  and  the 
Peacock,  all  were  American  \actories. 

This  series  of  battles  amazed  the  world. 
The  American  Navy  had  done  more  damage 
to  the  British  Navy  than  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  rest  of  the  world  had  been  able 
to  do  in  twenty  years.  The  London 
Times,  March  20,  181.'i,  commented  on  this 
amazing  record  in  A-iew  of  the  fact  that  as 
yet  not  a  single  American  frigate  had 
struck  lier  flag.  In  consequence,  the  sub- 
sequent victory  of  the  Shannon  over  this 
same  Chenapeake  was  acclaimed  in  England 
as  one  of  the  great  events  of  British  history. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  incident  where  an 
outrage  against  American  honor  failed  to 
produce  immediate  war.  In  1873  came  the 
Virginiu-.  aft"air,  not  long  after  the  Civil 
War  had  chjsed,  and  when  feeling  in  the 
North  was  still  far  from  cordial  toward 
those  foreign  nations  who  had  openly 
championed  the  cause  of  Secession.  Con- 
ditions were  ripe  for  a  warlike  resentment 
of  the  slightest  affront  from  abroad. 

U.  S.  (Jrant  was  Presideni,  and  the 
bellicose  (Jeneral  Sickles  was  the  American 
Minister  to  Madrid,  when  Spain  almost 
threw  herself  headlong  into  war  over  what 
she  took  to  be  an  American  pirate-shij). 
The  details  of  this  second  close  call,  when 
the  Government  refused  to  fight,  tlu)  the 
l)eople  Avanted  hostilities,  are  given  by  the 
same  writer,  as  follows: 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  liiere  was  in 
the  port  at  Mobile  a  fine  steamer,  the  Vir- 
ginius,  which  had  be(>n  built  in  Scotland  as 
a  blockade-runner.  She  became  a  i)rizc  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Afterward  she 
was  sold  in  New  York  to  J.  F.  Patterson, 
who  represented  himself  as  the  sole  owner, 
but  who,  in  fact,  was  acting  for  a  syndicate 
of  (^il)an  revolutionists,  of  Avhom  General 
(^ucsada  and  Jose  Mora  wen^  the  repre- 
sentatives. Ostensibly  her  i)apers  were 
those  of  an  honest  trader,  alt  ho  really  she 
was  a  filibust(>r. 

In  the  si)ring  of  187.'i  she  cleared  from 
New    "V'ork    with    a    cargo    of    freight    for 


Curasao.  At  sea  she  took  on  a  consign- 
ment of  arms  and  war-munitions  for  the 
Cuban  patriots,  which  she  landed  at  Boca 
de  Cabello,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island. 

In. July,  she  was  in  harbor  at  Colon,  where 
also  Avere  theU.  S.  S.  Kansas  and  the  Span- 
ish war-ship  Pizarro.  The  commander  of 
the  latter  announced  his  intention  of 
seizing  her  when  she  put  to  sea.  The 
commander  of  the  Kansas,  learning  from 
the  American  Consul  that  her  papers  ap- 
peared to  be  all  right  and  that  she  was 
flying  the  American  flag,  cleared  his  vessel 
for  action. 

As  the  Virginius  steamed  out  of  Colon, 
the  Kansas  steamed  out  in  her  wake.  The 
commander  of  the  Pizarro  took  the  hint 
and  dropped  behind,  imtil  the  Virginius 
was  aAvay  in  safety. 

October  31  the  Virginius  was  off  the 
coast  of  Jamaica,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Fry.  formerly  of  the  United 
States  NaA  y  and  later  of  the  Confederate 
Navy.  She  carried  a  creAV  of  52  American 
and  British  seamen  and  103  passengers, 
among  them  a  son  of  Cespedes,  the  Cuban 
revolutionist  President,  and  "General" 
Ryan,  a  Canadian  soldier  of  fortune.  The 
Spanish  Avar-ship  Tornado  saw  her  and 
immediately  gave  chase. 

For  seven  hours  the  Virginius  eA^aded  her 
pursuer,  but  she  was  old  and  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  soon  began  to  leak.  Fry  could 
do  nothing  but  surrender.  The  Spanish 
came  aboard,  hauled  doAvn  the  American 
flag,  and,  according  to  some  of  the  Axdtnesses, 
spat  upon  and  trampled  it. 

NoA'ember  1  the  Virginius  Avas  taken 
into  the  port  of  Santiago.  NoA^ember  3 
there  was  a  summary  com't  martial  on 
board  the  Francisco  de  Borja.  NoAember  4 
Ryan  and  tlu-ee  Oibans  were  shot  as 
"pirates."  November  7  Captain  Fry  and 
36  others  were  lined  up  against  a  wall  and 
shot  Avith  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
barbarity.  The  execution  was  hurried 
because  Go\^ernor  Burriel  of  the  port 
learned  the  British  vessel,  Niobe,  Avas  com- 
ing from  Jamaica  to  make  protest  and 
would  arrive  that  .same  day. 

Twehc  mt)re  were  executed  on  NoAember 
S.  despite  the  strongest  protests  of  the 
American  and  British  consuls,  and  in  dis- 
regard of  treaty  stipulations  betAveen  the 
United  States  and  Si)ain.  In  reply  to  a 
request  for  his  delay  in  ansAvering  questions 
asked  by  the  American  Consid,  Burriel 
said  he  Avas  "engaged,  as  ever.A-  one  else,  in 
meditation  of  the  divine  mysteries  of  AU 
Saints  and  the  commemoration  of  All 
Souls'  day." 

Then  began  a  long  diplomatic  inter- 
change btween  Secretary  of  State  Fish  and 
(^arjaAal,  the  Spanish  Premier.  The  Span- 
iards Avere  full  of  "regrets,"  and  "de- 
plored" the  affair  all  over  the  place,  but 
they  did  not  seem  at  all  Avilling  to  come  to  a 
showdoAvn.  The  .American  public  be<'ame 
disgusted  and  Fish's  name  Avas  hissed  Avhen 
it  was  mentioned  at  a  great  indignation 
meeting  in  Tammany  Hall. 

November  15  orders  Avere  given  in 
Washington  to  put  the  Navy  on  a  wai'-foot- 
ing.  The  day  befoi-e  Fish  had  wired  to 
General  Sickles,  "Unless  abundant  repara- 
tion shall  have  been  voluntarily  t«>ndered, 
you  Avill  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
\'irginius,  the  release  and  deli\  ery  to  the 
United  States  of  the  persons  capture*!  on 
her  who  have  not  already  be(>n  nuissacred. 
and  that  the  flag  of  tlu>  I'nited  States  bo 
saluted  in  the  port  of  Santiago,  and  the 
signal  ])unishnu>nt  of  the  oflicials  Avho  Avere 
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WHETHER  you  should  choose  a  car  with  four  cylin- 
ders or  more  cannot  be  settled  by  mere  talk — which 
proves  nothing.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides — 
but  nothing  in  behalf  of  multi-cylinders  which  the  Hup- 
mobile  will  not  be  glad  to  answer  in  an  actual  demonstration 
of  performance. 


Hu/fniohitc  oa/KT.s  ar^  friJoYin^  the 
advnnUtfiP  of  n  rnf<-hanical  sfrt<U-p  that 
is  Tiot  ontv  fri'f.  httt  a\'ail<ible  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Each 
htiYer  recei^'es.  ivithotit  extra  cost,  ichen 
he  purchases  his  car.  a  hook  of  coupons. 
These  coupons  guarantee  to  him  H 
monthly  inspections  and  adjustments  of 
his  car.  and  are  atcepted  as  cash  in 
payment  for  such  labor  at  an\  of  our 
■ir-^on  fiulluirlzcd  service  stations. 


We  take  it  that  you  want — first,  high- 
gear  flexibility,  pick-up  and  pulling 
power;  second,  smoothness,  silence  and 
absence  of  vibration  at  all  times. 

On  these  points  the  Hupmobile  wel- 
comes comparison  with  any  car,  no 
matter  how  many  cylinders  it  has, 
especially  in  its  own  price-field. 

Consider,  in  addition,  its  simple  relia- 
bility, and  note  that  neither  difficult 
nor  numerous  adjustments  are  required 
to  keep  it  at  its  best. 


Hupmobile  quality  and  economy  have 
never  been  so  completely  expressed  as 
in  this  car. 

And  the  fact  that  current  sales  are 
much  the  largest  in  Hupmobile  history, 
emphasizes  its  reputat  on  as  "  the  best 
car  of  its  class  in  the  world." 

We  really  believe  that  your  decison  in 
favor  of  the  Hupmobile  is  merely  a 
matter  of  putting  it  to  the  performance 
test  —  which  any  of  our  dealers  will 
gladly  give  you. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Five-passenger  Toiirin.<;  Car 
Two- passenger  Roadster 


$ii8. 


Seven-passenger  Touring  Car     -      -      -       Si.i4'' 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Delron 


Courtesy  First — Safety  for  Others  in  Motoring 


The  mar^  o^supvrt'or 


motor  car  servrr:v 
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The  Secret  of 
Perfect  Vision 

KRYPTOK  Glasses  give  you  perfect 
vision  both  for  reading  and  distance. 

Vet  they  Iceep  secret  the  fact  that  you 
arc  wearing  ilouble  vision  glasses,  because 
they  are  entirely  free  from  tlie  telltale, 
annoying  lines,  seams  or  shoulders  of  old- 
fashioned  bifocals.  With  their  smooth, 
even  and  clear  surface  KRYPTOKS 
[pronounced  crip-tocks)  cannot  be  de- 
tected from  single  vision  glasses. 

KEYPTQV 

IX   GLASSES    11. 

THE  ONLY  INVISIBLE  BIFOCAL 

KRYPTOK  Glasses  enable  you  to  see  near  and 
distant  objects  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  with 
the  eyesight  of  youth.  They  end  the  nuisance  of 
removing  your  reading  glasses  whenever  you  look 
at  distant  objects — fussin?  with  two  pairs — or 
wearing  the  unsatisfactory  old-fashioned  bifocals. 

Write  for  Booklet,  "Eyesight  Efficiency" 

It  fXT)Iains  the  comfort  and  convonienco  of 
KRYPTOKS  for  everyone  who  needs  double  vision 
glasses.  Please  give,  if  possible,  name  of  >our  oc- 
ulist, optometrist  or-optician. 

KRYPTOK     COMPANY,    Inc. 

1050  Old  South  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 


Ease  your  feet 


by  ramovino 
lh«  cause 
of  the  trouble 


MOST  foot  troubles 
;ne  caused  by  one 
or  more  bones  getting 
out  of  place.  Pains  in 
the  feet,  legs,  thighs  and 
even  back  are  generally 
due  to  fallen  arches. 
Callouses  on  the  sole 
are  caused  by  presstire 
from  ouo  or  more  meta- 
tarsal bones. 


jhe 


0Mma 


Adjustable 

CALLOUS    REMOVER 
and  ARCH  BUILDER 

instantly  relieves  the  trouble  by 
supporting  the  bones  in  normal  position  by  means 
of  soft  inserts.  Huilds  up  fallen  arches.  Removes 
pressure  on  (  allouses  and  they  disai)pear.  Relieves 
the  pain  in  bunions  and  swollen  joints.  No  metal — 
no  breaking  in.  Made  of  leather,  soft,  flexible, 
featherlight ;  feels  fine.  Comes  with  Arch  Builder 
and  Callous  Kemover  in  combination  or  either  sepa- 
rate.   Guaranteed  to  give  relief  or  money  refunded. 

If  you  have  any  form  of  foot  trouble,  -.vriie 
for  our  free  book  "Orthopraxy  of  the  h'ooV 
—  a    complete    treatise    on  foot    troubles. 

Wizard  Foot  Appliance  Co.,  ''^^.l^l':^.. 


eoucerned  in  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and 
the  e.xeciilion  of  the  passengers  and  crew." 

That  same  day,  Gen.  Siekles  -wired  to 
Fisli  that  he  had  received  an  ill-tempered 
note  of  refusal.  November  18  he  A\ired 
that  he  was  preparing  to  close  the  legation, 
that  a  crowd  the  night  before  had  sur- 
rounded it  and  would  have  sacked  it  ex- 
cept for  the  intervention  of  the  authorities. 

November  19  the  Spanish  Government 
took  the  matter  out  of  Carjaval's  hands  and 
entrusted  the  fiuiher  negotiations  to  its 
Minister  at  Washington.  He  asked  for  a 
brief  delay,  which  was  granted.  November 
23  Spain  suggested  arbitration,  but  Fish 
refused  it.  Spain  had  previously  asked  the 
good  offices  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent 
war,  but  Lord  Gran\'ille  declined  unless  he 
cotdd  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  ample  rep- 
aration to  the  United  States. 

No^'ember  2.5  Sickles  was  notified  to  close 
the  legation  the  next  day,  unless  the  matter 
was  settled.  At  2  a.ai.  on  the  26th,  after 
Sickles  had  actually  asked  for  his  passports, 
Spain  agreed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
United  States  by  December  25,  if  the  facts 
in  the  case  were  as  represented.  Novem- 
ber 29  a  protocol  was  signed,  and,  on 
December  12,  the  Virginius  was  permitted 
to  leave  Santiago.  It  was  so  unseaworthy 
by  that  time,  however,  that  it  foundered  on 
its  way  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  facts  as  to  the  vessel's  true 
ownership  were  disclosed,  the  United 
States  omitted  its  demand  for  a  salute  to 
the  flag.  Spain  paid  an  indemnity  of 
$80,000  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  been 
executed. 


LUCY  IN  NEW  YORK 

THIS  is  not  the  title  of  a  romance  for 
young  ladies,  nor  is  it  the  name  of  a 
new  cinema  play.  It  is  the  description  of 
the  sojourn  of  a  prominent  young  miss  in 
the  metropolis.  She  had  a  pretty  strenu- 
ous time,  but  those  who  tried  to  guide  her 
feet  in  the  way  they  ought  to  go  had  an 
even  more  strenuous  experience.  Lucy 
•had  come  to  New  York  rather  against  her 
will.  She  would  have  preferred  to  remain 
in  her  native  land,  but  circumstances 
beyond  her  control  forced  her  to  become  an 
immigrant.  She  was  traveling  from  Lon- 
don to  a  town  in  Michigan,  to  fulfil  a 
professional  engagement  there,  and  she 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  liner  Minnehaha 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  metropolis's 
most  pleasant  and  seductive  afternoons. 
We  forgot  to  .say  that  Lucy  was  not  a 
chorus-lady,  but  an  attractivt^  young  ele- 
phant. She  was  walking  slowly  along  Tenth 
^Vvenue,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  Avhen 
her  first  experience  came  to  her.  T.lie  Sun 
tells  it  this  way: 

At  three  o'clock,  when  the  Minnehaha 
berthed,  her  keeper,  Luke  Connolly, 
started  to  lead  her  by  a  rope  to  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  yards  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  and  Tenth  A\enue.  As 
they  went  up  the  avenue  they  drew  an 
appreciative  audience  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, wlio  passed  loud  remarks  about 
Ijiicy  until  the  sensitive  pachyderm  became 
insidted.  At  Thirty-second  Street  she 
balked  and  stood  her  ground,  trumpeting 
vociferously.  Luke,  knowing  her  coy 
idiosyncrasies,     called     an     innocent     by- 


The  architect  who  designs  the 
buildings  for  Syracuse  University, 
considers  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  occupants  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  design.  That  is  why  he 
was  careful  to  specify 

"GLOHK" 

VE  NTILATORS 

for  Chancellor  James  R.  Day's  home 

(shown  above) 

By  a  simple  addition  to  YOUR  roof,  you 
may  secure  that  perfect  ventilation  of 
your  home  which  gives  fresh,  cool,  summer 
comfort  and  healthful  atmosphere  the 
year  'round. 

Ask  your  Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Tinsmith, 
Hardware  Dealer,  or  send  for  "Booklet  X.'' 

It  tells  all  about  the  inexpensive 

"(il.OBE." 

Globe  Ventilator  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


Americans  Who  Use  Frencb 

in  reading  or  writing  need  this  Miniature 
French-English  English-French  Dictionary. 
A  pocket-sized  companion  for  even'  reader  of 
French  literature  and  every  traveler  who  needs 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Contains 
also  a  store  of  information  on  irregular  verbs, 
weights,  measures,  money,  menu  terms,  etc., 
etc.  Cloth  bound.  576  pp.,  50c:  by  mail,  54c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    New  York 


Learn 


SWIM 


Practical 

Instruction 

for  Both 

Novice 

and 

Expert 


You  Can 

Dolt 

In 

Your 

Spare 

Moments 


EN'EKV  one  should  know  how  to  swim.  Many 
cannot  aftord  the  price  of  a  swinnning  course, 
and  otlicrs  cannot  do\ote  the  ntccssary  aiul 
regular  time  required  by  a  special  toaclur.  Here  is 
a  practical,  spare-time  mauii.il.  prepared  I  >■  on-  of 
New  York's  foremost  swimn-.ing  te.ichers — Ii;!. 
I'rai'.k  Kugen  I>alton.  Instructor  of  Scicnii'"c  Sv  ii;.- 
i.ii.iH  at  tin-  Halton  Swimming  School,  and  iiivrnior 
ol  the  Ualton  Method. 

Many  diagrams  show  the  novice  the  proper 
method  of  striking  out  and  learning  to  s>vini.  )•<  r 
the  expert,  the  book  aivcrs  every  pha-\-  ol  rfcfi -- 
.sional  swimming.  .Ml  strokis  are  analyzo<l  and 
slio'.Mi  in  illustration,  and  their  relative  values  tor 
specHi,  endtnancc,  etc.,  arc  thoroughly  considoicl. 
"Swimming  .Sciciilijicaily  Taught."  by  Ktaiik 
Fugen  Dalton.  Bound  in  cloth,  l!)o  pages.  prolu<ely 
illustrated.  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  JI.37,  All  book- 
stores or  the  publishers. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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slander,  by  name  Joseph  Shea,  who  held 
Lucy  while  he  went  into  a  near-by  bakery 
and  emerged  with  fourteen  loaves  of  bread. 

At  the  rate  of  half  a  loaf  for  each  yard 
gained,  Lucy  was  brought  to  the  freight- 
yards.  She  took  a  glimpse  of  the  car  and 
its  gangplank  and  shook  her  head.  No 
New  York  Central  for  hers,  she  announced, 
and  started  off  for  the  Pennsylvania 
station  in  preference. 

There  is  a  song  that  says,  "a  hundred 
men  once  tried  to  pull  a  mule  from  off 
a  track."  The  same  number  grabbed 
Lucy's  leading  rope  and  tried  to  pull  her 
to  the  track.  Lucy  gently  pulled  them 
down  Tenth  Avenue  to  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  and  there  the  one  hundred  let  go 
unanimously.  Lucy  retreated  to  Ninth 
Avenue,  executed  a  left  turn,  and  backed 
up  to  Thirty-second  Street. 

About  11:30  o'clock  the  water-gage 
in  the  high  -  pressure  station  at  Ganse- 
voort  Street  began  to  drop.  The  gravity 
clocks  showed  the  leakage  to  be  some- 
where about  Thirty-fourth  Street  on  the 
West  Side,  and  a  wrecking  crew  sent  to 
that  locality  discovered  that  Lucy  in  her 
peregrinations  had  broken  off  one  of  the 
high-pressure  hydrants  at  Thirtieth  Street 
and  Tenth  Avenue.  The  entire  system 
from  the  Battery  to  Thirty-fourth  Street 
on  the  West  Side  was  out  of  commission. 

The  break  was  fixt,  but  the  pressure 
refused  to  rise.  Another  break  had  oc- 
curred somewhere,  it  is  thought,  as  a 
result  of  the  strain  put  on  the  entire 
system  by  the  damage  done  by  the  ele- 
phant. Chief  "Smoky  Joe"  Martin 
detailed  squads  of  men  to  patrol  the 
entire  length  of  the  new  subway  system 
below  Thirty-fourth  Street  in  the  hope  of 
locating  the  break,  and  eventually  it  was 
found  and  fixt.  It  was  1 :48  before  the 
signal  was  sent  out  that  the  break  had 
been  repaired. 

Meanwhile  Lucy,  tired  of  Eighth  Avenue, 
had  returned  about  eleven  o'clock  to  Ninth 
Avenue.  There  the  crowd  followed  her  as 
she  backed  up  the  avenue  northward. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  is  in  Ninth  Avenue 
between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth 
Streets.  It  has  a  spacious  greensward 
surrounded  by  a  ten-foot  brick  wall. 
Lucy  reached  the  institution  at  11  o'clock, 
smelt  the  grass  and  wanted  to  enter.  She 
walked  in  backward,  carrying  the  gate 
with  her.  Then  she  began  to  play  in^the 
grass,  romping  about  and  making  playful 
<.'harges  at  the  crowd.  Then  somebody 
had  an  inspiration. 

Bill  Snyder! 

They  sent  an  S.  0.  S.  for  him,  and  the 
head  keeper  of  Central  Park  came  on  the 
run.  He  brought  his  trusty  lariat.  It  was 
midnight  and  the  light  was  none  too  good, 
but  Bill  managed  to  catch  Lucy's  twinkling 
forefeet  in  the  noose.  She  went  down 
heavily,  squealing  and  trumpeting  in  rage, 
and  soon  was  in  chains. 

At  12:30  A.M.  they  managed  to  get  Lucy 
out  of  the  yard  and  led  her  over  to  Thirty- 
third  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  where  her 
freight-car  still  waited.  At  the  sight  of 
the  vehicle  Lucy  balked  again,  groaned 
and  squealed.  No  blandishments  or  force 
would  got  her  into  it. 

She  was  held  by  a  fringe  of  humans 
grasping  a  rope  tied  to  her  rear  elevation, 
but  there  was  no  need  of  this  restraint, 
since  Lucy  showed  she  had  no  intention  of 
cutting  short  her  outing  by  strolling  from 
Ninth  to  Tenth  Avenue  in  an  hour.  What 
was  required,  however,   was  the  rope  in 


rhe^Ntw  MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


I  M  mt.MMMJLMJlJLJL  '■ 


'3BSi^^     ■^■ 


TONE 


EBSTER  Engineering  Corboration 


CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS 


Steam  Power  Stations,  Water  Power  Developments,  Transmission  Lines,  Substatio; 
Electric  and  Steam  Railroad  Work,  Industrial  Plants  and  Buildings,  Gas  Plants 

Illustraled  Books  describing  work  done  will  be  sent  on  request 
of  company  executives  or  officials 


NEW  YORK 
120  BROADWAY 


BOSTON 
147  MILK  STREET 


CHICAGO 
1st  NATL.  BANK  BLDG 


WILLIAM   WELLES  BOSWORTH,  Ancf 


YOU  CAN  SLEEP  after  sunrise,  on  your 
sleeping  porch  or  camping,  if  you  wear  a 
B.  K.  B.  It  fits  comfortably  over  the  eyes, 
will  not  fall  off,  and  induces  as  well  as  pro- 
longssleep.   Postpaid  for  25  cts.   sforSi.oo. 

NIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  3  Hanrard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  y.  C. 


Improved 

Type 
Graduated 
Radiator  , 

Valve 


Perfect  control  of  heat  means  true  economy  and  insures 
more  healthful,  even  temperature.  Ask  your  Architect 
and  Steamfitter  to  give  you 

ADSCO  HEATING 

Atmospheric  Pressure  System — Steam  or  Vapor 

Using  the 

A     D 


Meets  every  de- 
gree of  heat  re- 
quirement to  suit 
the  weather  or 
conditions. 


V 


^  r  ^  d  u  Et -t  e  d 

A     L     V 

Steam  Pressure  Required  only  5  oz. 

The  ADSCO  Regulator  with  a  simple  method  of  piping  gives  quick  results  whether 
you  have  individual  house  boiler  or  take  steam  from  underground  pipes  of  a  cen- 
tral heating  system.  Operates  with  ounces  of  pressure — not  pounds.  No  Noise 
— No  Leaky  Valves — No  Complicated  Devices.  Is  inexpensive  to  install  com- 
pared to  other  systems;  by  far  the  most  economical  in  operation  for  all  classes  of 
buildings — saves  20%  to  30%  fuel  cost. 
Write  for  Bulletin  133-D.     Names  of  your  architect  and  pipe-fitter  appreciated. 

AMERICAN     DISTRICT     ^TEAM     nOMPANY 


Valve  opened 
50%  gives  50% 
radiation — not 
90%  or  10%  as 
with  other 
methods. 


General  Offices  and  'Works- 
Brniiclies  :       IVew  Vork 


-North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
ChiciiRo  Seattle 
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SOZQOONI 
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FOR    tf^ElTH    AND    BREATH 


"Leaves  that  clean, cool,  ARCTIC 
feeling  on  your  teeth   and  gums." 

Parents  and  Teachers: 

Your  Responsibility 
Demands  That  You 
Read  These  Facts: 

EVERYONE  is  awakening  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  pre- 
vention work  against  such  menaces 
as  tooth-destroying  Pyorrhea (Riggs 
Disease).  Therefore,  take  no 
chances  in  selecting  a  dentifrice  for 
your  children.  Whatever  they  use 
must  not  only  be  cleansing  and  puri- 
fying, but  it  must  Jig/ii  danger. 

Sozodont  has  stood  the  test  of 
65  years.  Its  reputation  for  tooth 
cleansing  and  preserving  properties 
is  high,  and  today  its  value  is  in- 
creased, because  it  now  contains 
Emetine  and  its  associated  alkaloid, 
the  great  medical  discovery,  used 
in    treating    Pyorrhea.     Therefore 

Sozodont  Fights 
Pyorrhea  {Riggs  Disease) 

Start  the  children — the  whole  family 
— using  Sozodont  today.  You'll  like 
its  delightful  freshness.  You'll  like  the 
beautiful  polish  it  gives  your  teeth.  And 
you'll  like  the  feeling  of  security  it  gives 
when  you  realize  it  is  helping  you  guard 
against   Pyorrhea.    All  good  druggists. 

Send  4C  for  generous  samples  of  paste, 
powder  or  liquid — any  two — state    which. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 
201  Washington  St.,       New  York 

Sozodont  Paste,  Powder  or  Liquid,  25  Cents. 
Each  contains  Emetine  and  its 
associated  alkaloid. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority  quicldy  becomes 
plain  to  tlie  man  or  wunian  wlio  investigates. 


CREAMED  CHICKEN 

A   LA    KING 


A  §■  If^ci-  f  Creamed  Chicken  a  la  King 
^"Xl  f CIoC  •  in  all  its  goodness  ready  to 
serve  on  toast  or  in  patty  shells! 
Delicious  fresh  young  poultry,  rich  golden 
cream  (jressing,  a  few  briglit  red  pinunlos 
and  plenty  of  tender  muslirooms.®  ®  ®  ®  ® 

Servo  lit  Hny  meal,  any  oneasion,  these  warm  summer 
(lays  an<i  avoid  HtAnilinif  over  a  ^ot  stove.  (luewta  will 
bei^  vou  for  the  ri'ripe.  25c  and  50e  at  fine  K>"oeers,  or 
I  will  Mupniy  you  ilircet,  expresH  pretiaitl,  at  tile  special 
price  of  $1.15  or  $2.S5  half  iloy.en,  respective 
sizes,  if  you  send  me  your  best  Krocrr's  name. 

Purity  Cross,  Inc.,  Route  2L.D.,  Providence,  R.I. 

A  sk  iibnut  my  Jamnlntlc.  <V) 


front,  as  Luc^y  several  times  ga\e  way  to 
an  impul.se  to  scuttle  backward  toward  the 
lights  of  Broadway. 

After  the  mammoth  lay  down  before  her 
car  to  be  coaxed  some  more,  making  Head 
Keeper  Bill  Snyder,  of  the  Central  Park 
Zoo,  in  charge  of  the  relief  expedition,  so 
angry  that  he  went  home  to  keep  from 
expressing  himself  before  a  lady  of  Lucy's 
noble  rank,  the  crowd  caught  the  idea  of 
prodding  her  up  with  a  yard-engine.  So 
a  locomotive  was  started  toward  her, 
whistling  and  hissing  and  clanging  its  bell, 
which  annoyed  Lucy  so  much  that  she 
just  got  up  and  leaned  against  that  engine. 

A  few  reproving  shakes  of  her  high 
forehead  and  the  engine  gave  up  the  un- 
equal struggle  and  side-stept  ofT  the  tracks. 
The  locomotive  was  in  such  danger  of 
being  tipped  over  that  the  engineer  let 
ofif  all  his  steam,  while  Lucy  trumpeted 
in  triumph. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Lucy 
began  to  be  bored  with  the  game,  and 
consented  to  be  hauled  tip  a  gangplank 
to  a  flat  car  pushed  alongside  her  own 
sleeper,  and  then  across  to  her  snuggery. 
There  she  was  chained  to  the  floor.  Shortly 
afterward  Lucy,  finding  time  hanging 
heavily  on  her,  began  blowing  out  the 
windows.  When  this  was  completed  to 
her  satisfaction  she  took  to  bumping  the 
roof  with  her  brain-pan,  but  got  a  headache 
and  stopt.  But  uj)  to  the  time  of  her 
departure  for  Owosso,  Mich.,  she  had 
given  no  other  cause  for  gray  hairs  to  the 
man  who  was  acting  as  her  valet. 


THE  BLIGHT   OF  THE  LOCKOUT 

WHEN  the  clothing  -  manufacturers 
have  grown  tired  of  interminable 
sittings  with  their  striking  workmen's  rep- 
resentatives, discussing  peace  and  com- 
promise, and  attempt,  as  they  have  re- 
cently done,  to  bring  the  tenements  to 
terms  by  means  of  the  lockout,  what  will 
take  place  in  the  locality  that  is  hard  bit 
by  this  move?  Will  life  go  on  merrily;  will 
the  families  continue  their  evenings  in  the 
parks,  wat(!hing  their  children  dancing 
to  strains  from  a  traveling  hurdy-gurdy? 

We  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
just  what  the  lockout  really  means  to  the 
East  Side,  for  the  employers  have  now  re- 
sorted to  this  means.  They  have  locked 
otit  their  employees — most  of  them  married 
men  with  families — and  by  bringing  pres- 
sure upon  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  they  hope  to  bring 
the  strikers  to  terms,  and  carry  their  point. 
What  all  this  means  to  the  Ghetto  is  told 
by  Ernest  Poole  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  few  are  more  qualified  by  personal 
sympathy  and  ability  to  sketch  in  the 
main  details  of  a  laborer's  life  than  the 
author  of  "The  Harbor."  It  is  as  if  we 
stood  with  the  novelist  himself,  as  we  read 
his  account  of  a  Ghetto  street  on  a  warm 
spring  night.  He  gives  us  the  picture 
with  the  skill  of  a  Hogarth,  in  a  few  telling 
strokes,  as  he  says: 

The  other  night  I  stood  on  a  corner 
down  upon  the  lower  P^ast  Side  and 
watched    the    life   about    me   on    the   up- 


^u  could 
dip  ilxis 
house* 
water 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb 
much  water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary, 
and  disfigured.  But  they  can  be  water- 
proofed and  beautified  with 


EIEX 


V 

^  THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES         ^ 

^       136  Trus-Con  Building  Detroit,  Mich.      ^ 


$E-50  ELECTRIC 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair  craclcs.  Hard  as  flint.  Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
AppHed  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information 
telHng  your  needs. 


IM   Complete 


Price  includes  plug  and  8  ft.  cord.      Uni- 
versal motor  good  on  alternating:  or  direct 
current.      Finished    in   black   enamel.    .11    inches 
hig^h.     Weighs  7  pounds. 

Agents     and     Dealers    Wanted 

Big-  money  will  be  made   this  summer  by  men  who 
represent    us    on   this    $5  50    Fan.     WRITE    FOR 
OUR  OFFER  TODAY. 
Kandem  Electric  Co. 
49  C.  Kast  21st  Si.,  NVn  York 


Chemical  Fire  Engines 


Salesmen  Wanted  Everywhere 

by  respfinsihle  house.  If  you  average 
sales  of  one  or  two  machines  a  week  yon 
make  from  $2000  to  S4000  a  year.  No  capital 
required.  Sell  Ajai  Chemlpal  Fire  Engines  to 
Factories,  Mills.  St^'res,  Fire  Departments  of 
small  Towns,  Public  Institutions,  etc.  Goods 
well  advertised.  Full  detailed  agent's  proposi- 
tion will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Ajax  Fire  Engine  Works,  97  E.  Liberty  St.,  NewYork  Cfty 


Can  You  Carry  On 
A  Conversation  In 

French — German  ^ 
Spanish — Italian  • 

The  other  day  the  father  of  a  young  lady  of  qur  acquaint- 
ance promised  her  a  summer  in  Europe  if  she  would  for 
three  minutes  carry  on  a  conversation  in  French.  This 
girl  had  studied  the  language  two  winters,  and  for  six 
months  had  been  a  pupil  of  tlie  most  fashionable  "  French 
and  English  boarding-school"  for  young  ladies  in  New 
York.  Her  reports  showed  that  she  had  studied  well,  and 
in  French  grammar  she  stood  high  in  her  class.  She  failed 
uiferly  to  carry  on  for  three  minutes  only  a  simple 
conversation  on  a  general  topic. 

In  THOUSANDS  of  "Digest"  readers'  homes  a 
similar  test  would  have  a  like  result.  If  you  really 
want  to  speak  and  understand  one  of  these  common 
foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSENTHAL  ME  THOD 
for  private  study,  or  organize  a  ROSE,  NT  HAL 
CLUB  among  your   friends.    By  the 

ROSENTHAL  METHOD  of  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

you  can  learn  to  converse  in  a  new  langu.ige  as  naturally 
and  easily  as  a  child  learns  to  speak.  Like  the  child  -or 
like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here  yon  learn  first 
the  most  ncessary  and  most  useful  words  and  sen- 
tences. You  quickly  get  a  mastery  of  ordinary,  necessary, 
conversation  and  correspondence  in  the  new  language  you 
wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY  men 
and  women  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  will  lead  within 
a  m.irvelously  short  time  to  complete  mastery  of  ever)'-d.iy 
business  and  social  conversation.  The  study  is  a  pleasure 
— never  a  task. 

Ifyouwanttoleani  to  think  and /<?/X- in  idiomatic  French, 
German,  Spmish  or  Italian  quicklv,pleasurablv.  and  FOR 
PRACTICAL  USE,  send  a  postal  for  J'>R.  RlClf.-iRD 
S.  ROSENTHAL'S  Free  booklet.  "  Reyolofion  in  tht 
Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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roarious  tenement-street.  The  night  was 
warm  and  humid,  and  thi'ough  the  nar- 
row thoroughfare  there  poiu-ed  a  swarm- 
ing mass  of  Ufe.  People  passed  by  the 
thousands.  Heav>'  odors  filled  the  air. 
The  push-carts  with  their  torches  east 
dancing  lights  and  shadows  on  heaps  of 
Avares  of  every  kind.  The  pedlers  shouted 
hoarsely.  The  crowds  kept  sweeping  by 
me  and  theii*  voice  was  a  guttm-al  roar. 
Small  boys  and  gu-Is  wit  h  yells  of  glee  kept 
darting  about  on  every  hand.  Babies 
screamed  imheeded.  Close  by  me  on  the 
corner  a  tense  young  Jew,  dark-faced  and 
thin,  Avas  shouting  from  a  wagon  that  all 
men  and  women  must  be  free  and  own  the 
factories  and  mills.  A  mob  of  small  bo3's, 
clustered  around  a  camp-fire  they  had  made 
on  the  street,  were  leaping  wildly  through 
the  flames  like  Indians  in  the  movies. 
Mothers  leaned  out  of  windows  and 
screamed  for  children  to  come  up  to  bed, 
but  no  child  seemed  to  hear  them.  Here 
around  a  hm'dy-giu'dy  danced  a  group  of 
little  girls.  A  small  cafe  from  a  basement 
threw  up  smells  of  meat  and  onions  and 
cigarets.  The  noise  increased,  grew  deaf- 
ening. Humanity  seethed  on  every  sid(\ 
But  this  was  only  an  average  street  upon 
an  average  evening. 

"What  changes  Avill  the  lockout  bring'/" 
1  wondered,  as  I  stood  there. 

It  will  bring  death.  Of  that  be  sure. 
For  all  big  strikes  bring  death  in  some 
form.  To  begin  with,  death  by  violence. 
1  have  ah'eady  heard  of  one  instance 
here.  In  a  small  back  room  in  the  Ghetto 
a  young  Jewish  tailor  lay  dead  on  the 
floor.  The  boy  had  come  from  GaHcia 
to  escape  the  Austrian  Army.  He  was 
not  sick  of  democracy — he  had  come  here 
to  find  it,  together  with  a  enhance  to  work 
and  to  make  a  decent  living.  And  when 
he  had  found  a  foothold  here  he  Avas  to 
send  for  his  family.  He  had  worked  of 
late  with  desperate  haste,  for  his  family 
in  Galicia,  in  one  of  the  worst  wai'-black- 
ened  zones,  had  kept  Avriting  him  to  send 
for  them  soon.  They  <!Ould  not  last  much 
longer.  He  had  about  half  the  money 
needed.  Then  had  come  the  lockout. 
The  next  night  he  had  stiiffed  the  cracks 
in  the  window  with  old  socks  and  shirts. 
And  af  er  that  he  had  turned  on  the  gas. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  pi'ospect  that  the 
novelist  puts  before  us.  He  is  of  the 
belief  that  there  Avill  be  oilier  deaths,  not 
only  self-inflicted,  but  from  starvation  and 
worry,  and  from  disease.  He  declares  that 
there  are  many  ahve  to-day  who  will  jiay 
the  penalty  of  pressiu^e  in  the  few  months 
to  come.  But  all  signs  of  this  do  not  yet 
appear.     He  continues: 

You  may  go  and  watcli  the  street  a  few 
weeks  hence  and  you  will  find  it  much  the 
same.  You  will  find  humanity  seething 
on.  The  pedlei's  will  shout  as  hoarsely. 
The  same  smaU.  girls  will  be  dancing 
gravely  around  the  hurdy-gurdy.  The 
same  small  boys  will  be  leaping  through 
the  camp-fire.  And  mothers  will  scream 
to  their  children:  "Hey,  you!  Ikey! 
Come  up  to  bed!"  And  Ikey  will  laugh 
and  dart  off  as  before.  And  the  life  of 
the  street  will  go  on,  and  by  day  and  by 
night  in  the  Ghetto  you  will  find  few  ap- 
parent changes.  Rutgers  Square  will  be 
crowded  with  idle  men,  standing  in  al- 
most motionless  throngs  or  sitting  in 
long  Unes  on  the  benches,  and  in  other 


"You  MUST  put  up  those  bathroom  fixtures" 


GooJell-Pratt 

Antomatic 
Screw -driver 
No.  Ill— $1.50 


.'^ 


Partial  List 
of 
Coodell-Pratt  Tooh 


Those  dreaded  words  are 
being  uttered  in  many  a 
just-moved-into  home. 

Also  cup  hooks,  curtain 
fixtures,  screen  doors,  ham- 
mock hooks. 

These  two  splendid  tools 
make  home  tinkering  a  joy. 

Mr  Punch 

An  Automatic  Drill 

sinks  a  clean  hole.  All  you  do 
is  to  place  the  drill  point  and 
push.  The  drill  whirls  into  the 
wood.  The  handle  rebounds; 
you  push  again.  In  ten  sec- 
onds you  can  bite  an  inch  in- 
to solid  oak.  In  the  handle  are 
eight  tool  steel  drills  seen 
through  numbered  holes  of 
same  size  as  drills  and  released 
through  hole  in  revolving  cap. 

Price  $1.50 


Hacksaws      Vises 
Saw  Sets        Drills 
Gauges         Levels 
Punches    Lathes 
Micrometers 
Bit-Braces 
Grinders 
Calipers 


First  make  a 
little  hole  with  Mr. 
Punch. 

Then  you  insert  the 
screw   into  the  hole.    It 
doesn't  drop  out  and   roll 
under  the  bath  tub.  You  don't 
have  to  hold  it  with  your  fin^ 
gers.    It  doesn't  refuse  to  bite.  ^Mb,^.       Squares 

Now  apply  the  automatic  screw- 
driver.   Pull  back  handle  and  push 
it  lightly.    What!— the  screw  half  in 
already!    One  more  push  and  the  screw 
is  driven  home — straight.    Towel  rod  is 
all  up  in  two  minutes.    As  easy  for  women 
as  for  men. 

Send  for  story,  "The  House  that  Jack  Fixed," 
which  solves  the  problem  of  home  tinkering 
and  describes  15  tools  needed  in  every  home. 

Goodell-Pratt  Company    ^^  -~" 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


GOODELL- 
PRATT 


1500  GOOD  TOOL5 


J  t 
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They  die 
outdoors! 


North   

For 

roaches 

...id  water 

bugs  use  Rat 

Bis-Kit  Paste 

— the  new  Poison 

in  theTube-25c. 


17  Degrees 

10c 

each 


TJENUS 
PENCILS 

For  every  known  purpose. 
Also  two  copying.   Write  on  your 
letter  head  for  free  trial  sample. 

American  lead  Pencil  Co.,  223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Vork 


WE  PAY  SPOT  CASH 

Turn  useless  articles  into  cash.  We  pay  highest  prices 
for  false  teeth  (with  or  without  gold),  diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry  (new  or 
broken),  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
magneto  points,  etc.  Nothing  too  large  or  too  small. 
Established  1899.  We  do  largest  business  of  kind  in 
country.  Send  by  mail  or  express.  Your  goods  returned 
al  our  expense  should  our  oftcr  be  refused  in  ten  days. 

Liberty  Refining  Co.,  Sailor  BIdg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


piece  of  cheese-cloth  permeated  witli  a  few  drops  of 

3-in-One  Oil 


The  ?-In.One  enables  the  cloth  to  pick  up  all 
germ  laden  dust,  as  a  magnet  picks  up  iron  filings. 

A  few  drops  of  J-iu-One  on  a  moist  doth  remove 
finger  marks  and  grime  from  desks  and  all  furni- 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  42  KAM.  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ture.     Polish  with  dry  cloth  to  restore  bright,  new 
finish.     At  all  stores:  In  bottles,  10c,  25c  and  50c 
In  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c. 
FREE — Generous  sample  and  Ilictionary  of  Uses. 
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SIZE 


Start  Now 
to  Avoid 
Pyorrhea 

Unless  you  can 
be  sure  that  you 
will    be    among 
the  few  and  for- 
tunate 20 '^f  who 
avoid  Pyorrhea 
after    passing    40 
years  of  age,  you 
would  do  well  to 
take  preventive 
measures.    If  used 
in  time,  Forhan's 
Pyorrhea   Prepa- 
ration will    posi- 
tively   prevent 
Pyorrhea  or  Riggs* 

Disease  (loosening 
of  the  teeth,  receding 
and  inflamed  gums). 
It  gives  prompt  relief. 
CONSULT  YOUR 
DENTIST,  and  he 
will    probably    pre- 
scribe  the   Prepara- 
tion with   his   treat- 
ment.      Remember 
that  his  advice   and 
treatment  are  indis- 
pensable. Use  For- 
han's  daily  like    a 
dentifrice — pleasant 
to  the  taste. 

Large  tube  (as  illus- 
trated),  50c._   If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  10c. 
in  stamps  and  we  will 
iend  3   trial  tubes 
(enough  for    your 
family  and   friends). 
Forhan  Company, 
23ElmSt.NewYork 


SPORTMANS  HANDBOOK 


3  56 

PAGES 


FREE 


POSTAGF 
PREPAID 


My  1916  Book  is  ready  and  I  want 

to  send  it  to  those  who  are  interested 

outdoor  life.   It  is  the  most  complete 

Sporting  Goods  Catalog  I 

have  ever  written.  It  not  only  illustrates  | 
and  describes  hundreds  of  articles  for  the 
Camper,  Fisherman,  Hunter  and  Explorer, 
but  tells  of  my  experience  in  the  wilds. 
There  are  pictures  of  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals, and  advice  as  to  where  to  go,  what  to 
take,  and  rnany  "kinks"  in  wildcratt. 
I  send  this  book  free — mention  No.  66j. 
Powhatan  Robinson,  President. 

NewYork  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

ISand  17  Worren   Stree^.  NewYork  ,U.  S. A. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payol,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
tfionzed  translation.  Tfiirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  1 2mo,  clolh.  $i .30:  by  mail, 
$1.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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BETTER  THAN    MUCILAGE 


Eye-stram  comes  so  gradually  you  may  not 
realize  the  tlanger  until  your  eyes  are  ruined. 

FEATHERWEIGHT  EYESHADE 

Gives  you  safrty  and  comfort  too,    Should  be 
worn  by  every  indoor  worker. 
Should  be  on  sale  by  your  stationer,  optician 
or  druRgii^t.  but  if  not,  order  of   us  direct, 
25c  prepaid  anywlietr. 
Fektbeiwelght  Eyeshade  Company,     Dept.  B,  MerchantriUe,  N.  J. 


sfjuares  and  on  corners  you  will  come 
upon  crowds  of  all  sizes  and  groups  of 
men  talking,  arguing,  joking,  and  many 
quarreling  hotly.  You  will  find  halls 
packed  with  people  listening  to  speakers, 
and  on  the  Ghetto  streets  at  night  you 
will  find  many  times  the  usual  niunber 
of  orators  shouting  from  wagons.  And 
around  them  will  be  larger  crowds  and 
more  attentive,  scowling  eyes,  as  men 
and  women  listen  to  talk  of  revolution, 
sweeping  changes  that  shall  Viring  to  the 
world  (at  least  so  shouts  the  orator)  a 
system  of  things  where  the  cloak-makers 
shall  have  lost  all  hope  of  becoming  little 
Yankee  industrial  czars. 

But  the  difference  does  not  lie  in  the 
streets,  in  the  sides  of  life  which  are  visible 
to  the  casual  visitor,  but  within,  in  the 
homes.  There  aU  is  different,  but  it 
is  never  allowed  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
view  of  the  stranger,  for  the  laboring  man  is 
almost  always  proud,  and  keeps  his  misery 
and  his  sorrow  to  himself. 

Hear  what  the  keeper  of  the  small  shop 
has  to  say  about  the  change  in  conditions. 
You  will  find,  with  Ernest  Poole,  that  the 
maxim  is  now  reversed.  Charity,  in- 
stead of  beginning  at  home,  now  begins  in 
Belgium.  The  people  who  are  able  to  give 
have  been  blinded  to  the  needs  of  their  fel- 
low townsman  by  the  universal  wail  for 
aid  arising  from  the  stricken  battle-ground 
of  Europe.     Says  Mr.  Poole: 

Go  into  any  little  shop  where  the  people 
come  to  biiy  their  food.  And  here  at  once 
you  will  find  a  change.  For  the  shop- 
keeper will  bewail  his  luck.  He  has  had 
to  begin  giving  credit  again.  The  same 
old  story.  He  had  to  give  so  much  credit 
before.  Before  this  year  there  had  been  in 
the  garment  trades  three  bad  seasons,  one 
after  the  other,  when  work  was  scarce  and 
times  were  hard.  Then  came  the  war — 
and  chaos  here  and  hardly  any  work  for 
months.  In  the  meantime  scores  of  small 
savings-banks  scattered  all  through  the 
lower  East  Side  had  clo.sed  their  doors  in 
the  panic,  and  millions  of  hard-earned  sav- 
ings were  lost  to  these  people  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  needed  money  most. 
On  top  of  that  came  the  Belgian  appeal, 
draining  from  generous  people  up-town 
most  of  the  money  that  in  other  years  would 
have  come  down  here  to  the  tenements. 
So  the  shopkeeper  had  to  give  credit, 
and  this  had  gone  on  and  on  so  long  that 
hundreds  of  little  shopkeepers  had  failed. 
This  one  will  tell  you  how  he  just  suc- 
ceeded in  scraping  tlirough.  He  still  has 
customers,  he  says,  who  have  not  yet  paid 
up  what  they  owe  him  from  the  past. 
But  they  were  coming  so  close  to  it  now; 
this  year  has  been  so  much  better.  And 
every  one  had  been  so  gay.  All  were  just 
getting  on  their  feet.  And  now  to  be 
knocked  down  again!  Now,  again  will 
come  women  customers  haggling  over  every 
cent,  buying  only  t\w  clu>ai)est  stuff;  chil- 
dren clinging  to  their  mother's  skirts  and 
pointing  to  things  they  had  before — but 
now  slie  is  buying  on  credit  and  can  only  fill 
the  bart^st  needs. 

Or  go  into  a  lawyer's  office.  And  if  he 
has  the  name  of  being  smart  in  dealing 
with  landlords  you  will  (ind  signs  of  the 
pressure  here.  You  will  learn  not  only  of 
families  about  to  be  put  out  of  their 
homes,  but  of  shopkeepers,   too,  who  are 


in  the  same  plight.  Here's  one  who  runs 
a  music-store — a  scowling,  tired  woman, 
a  widow  with  three  children.  "Nobody 
comes  to  buy  music  or  gramophone  rec- 
ords now,"  she  says.  "And  so  I'm 
busted!  I  got  to  sell  out!  Lose  all  I 
got!  Unless  you  can  fix  it  up  for  me 
with  the  owner  for  the  rent.  If  he'U 
leave  me  stay  maybe  1  hold  out.  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know!"  She  keeps  shak- 
ing her  head  excitedly. 

Next  to  her  comes  a  quiet  man  who  is 
not  at  all  excited.  He  is  a  tailor,  he  ex- 
plains, a  cutter  who  in  good  times  had 
earned  as  high  as  $30  or  $35  a  week. 
He  has  been  in  America  for  something 
over  eighteen  years.  He  has  never  left 
the  city  except  for  Coney  Island.  He 
has  worked  hard.  He  has  married,  and 
altho  they  have  had  five  children  he 
has  saved  money,  very  slowly.  And  at 
last,  a  year  ago,  they  began  to  buy  a 
place  on  liong  Island.  They  have  paid 
fourteen  instalments.  There  are  eleven 
more  to  pay.  Now  he  is  two  months  in 
arrears  and  the  real  -  estate  company's 
agent  has  been  coming  often.  Is  there 
any  way  to  save  all  that — those  fourteen 
instalments  already  paid?  If  there  is 
no  way,  and  the  lockout  goes  on,  then 
the  eighteen  years  will  end  in  a  blank. 
You  see,  he  says,  in  Austria  his  wife  had 
lived  in  a  small,  quiet  town  with  green 
hills  all  around  it. 

Moreover,  the  pressure  from  the  lock- 
out will  stretch  long  arms  out  across  the 
sea.  For  months  letters  have  been  com- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  East  Side  from 
destitute  and  needy  kinsmen  abroad  in  the 
regions  of  East  Prussia  and  Poland.  Re- 
gular appeals  for  monej'  and  aid,  frenzied 
and  desperate,  have  come  in  from  these 
lands  for  upward  of  two  years.  And  the 
lockout  will  cut  off  the  many  petty  chari- 
ties in  which  even  the  poorest  has  partici- 
pated.    We  read  further: 

The  war  goes  on  and  the  letters  still  come. 
Some  believe  that  the  war  in  Europe  was 
brought  on  by  an  effort  to  do  on  a  much 
larger  scale  what  the  cloak-manufacturers 
hope  to  do  here — crush  democracy,  stop 
discussing  things,  decide  everything  by  an 
appeal  to  brute  force — and  so  bring  the 
free  peoples  of  Europe  to  terms.  And,  if 
that  be  true,  the  powers  abroad  will  be 
aided  by  this  effort  of  the  cloak-manu- 
facturers here.  For  in  tenement  -  rooms 
many  letters  have  been  written  in  the  last 
few  days:  "We  can  not  help  j-ou  any 
more."  This  is  what  these  letters  say. 
And  some  of  them  are  hard  to  write, 
judging  by  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  scowl  and  breathe 
hard  as  they  puzzle  out  how  they  are 
going  to  break  the  news.  Some  of  those 
refugees  over  there  are  so  old  and  sick  and 
weary — and  some  so  young,  only  babes  in 
arms. 

If  you  would  see  it  plainer  go  with  a 
visiting  nurse  or  a  doctor  on  his  rounds. 

T.  B.  is  the  plague  of  the  tenements. 
It  is  the  prince  of  diseases  here.  Its 
allies  are  darkness,  filth,  poor  food,  long 
hours,  low  pay,  poverty.  It  knows  well 
how  to  bring  people  to  terms,  and  for 
decades  it  had  its  own  sweet  way.  Its 
victims,  in  this  city  alone,  went  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Ten  years  ago 
a  crusade  began,  and  altho  sli>w  at  first 
it  soon  gained  headway.     Tlu"  death-rate 
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Double-Sure  Products 

Surgical  Dressings 
First-Aid  Outfits 
Fumigators,  Etc. 


Times  To  Be  Careful 

In  Our  War  Against  Germs  There's  No  Room  for  Half  Measures 


Whatever  you  apply  to  broken  skin,  be  sure 
that  it's  utterly  sterile. 

Germs  enter  through  small  wounds  just  as  well 
as  through  big  wounds.  And  a  few  infectious 
germs  may  breed  millions. 

There's  danger  in  every  pin-prick. 

-I»  'P  "P  T* 

Protect  the  wound,  but  don't  apply  a  home-made 
bandage. 

Don't  use  absorbent  cotton  which  has  been 
handled  or  exposed. 

Make  sure  that  everything  touching  a  wound  is 
aseptic. 

•p  *?•  '1^  'i* 

Call  a  physician  if  the  wound  is  considerable. 
And  be  very  careful  in  the  meantime. 

Keep  gauze  and  bandages  on  hand,  absorbent 
cotton  and  adhesive  plaster. 


We  depend  on  no  ordinary  sterilization.  B&B 
surgical  dressings  are  twice  sterilized — once  after 
being  sealed.  It  is  done  by  costly  apparatus,  in 
the  most  efficient  way. 

They  are  packed  in  rooms  filled  with  washed  air. 
In  rooms  equipped  like  operating  rooms.  The 
workers  are  in  uniform. 

Then  we  take  extreme  measures  to  bring  the 
products  to  you  sterile — ^just  as  they  left  us. 

•I*  •¥•  T*  •!» 

Don't  take  risks. 

Careless  laboratory  methods  are  just  as  bad   as, 
utter  disregard. 

The  brand  B&B  insures  you  against  them. 
Every  doctor,  nurse  and  druggist  knows  that.  Get 
for  home  use  what  they  get  for  hospitals — B&B 
double-sure  dressings. 


Always  call  the  doctor— remember  First  Aid  is  only  first  aid. 


Insist  on  B&B 

For  safety  sake,  in  these  home  appli- 
cations, insist  on  B&B. 

They  are  made  in  a  model  laborator}', 
under  ideal  conditions. 

They  are  made  by  chemists  who,  for 
22  years,  have  been  serving  physicians 
and  hospitals.  And  whom  every  sur- 
geon respects. 


Real    Fumigation 

Then  when  you  fumigate,  use  B&B 
Fumigators.  They  accord  with  Gov- 
ernment recommendation.  They  are 
twice  the  usual  strength. 

Don't  live  where  contagious  disease 
has  existed  until  you  know  that  the 
germs  are  killed. 


Half  measures  are  worse  than  none. 
They  simply  make  danger  seem 
safe. 

These  things  are  all  important.  You 
want  competent  help  when  you  war  on 
germs.  You  want  absolute  protection. 
You  want  the  B&B  care  and  quality 
and  skill. 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Chicago  and  New  York 
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Absorbent 
Cott 


on 


Kept  Clean  by  a  Patent  Package 

Put  up  in  Handy  Package — as  shown — so 
part]  may  be  used  without  touching  the  bal- 
ance. The  roll  is  never  removed  from  the  pack- 
age. Absorbent  cotton,  as  B&B  make  it, 
passes  through  22  processes. 


Some 
of  the 


Home 
Needs 
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Double- Sure  Products 

Absorbent  Cotton 

Gauze  Bandages 

Adhesive  Plaster 

First-Aid  Packets 

Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters 

Fumigators 

Araby  Pastils 

(Fragrant  Deodorizers) 

Sold  by  All  Druggists 
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Formaldehyde 
Fumigators 


Twice  the  usu- 
al strength.  Made 
in  strict  accord 
with  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment recom- 
m  e  n  d  a  t  i  o  n  . 
Ready  for  use,  in 
sizes  for  various 
rooms.  Simply 
light  the  wick. 
The  gaseous 
germicide  pene- 
t  rates  every  crev- 
ice.  Use  after 
any  contagious 
disease.  Use  in 
any  house  which 
others  have  oc- 
cupied. It  is  wise 
to  fumigate  at 
housecleaning 
time. 
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EVERY  Florsheim 
low  shoe  is  Skele- 
ton Lined  for  coolness — 
an  exclusive  Florsheim 

feature  that  prevents  chafing 
at  the  heel  and  eliminates  all 
warm  weather  foot  troubles. 

Why  wear  leather  lined  low 
shoes  for  summer  when 
cloth  lining  absorbs  perspir- 
ation and  outwears  the  lin- 
ings ordinarily  used? 

A  Style  for  Every  Taste 

$5  to  $8 

"  S/v/fs  of  the  Ti'mcs^' 
^  Fiee  Bovklet) — and  name 
uf  local  dealer  oyi  legiiest. 

The  Florsheim 
Shoe  Co. 


Chicago, 
U.  S.  A. 


A  vdluablr  iiiuniial  by  James  C.  l^eriiald,  L.H.D., 
on  the  correct  use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions, 
Relative  Pronouns,  and  Adverbs  in  a  concise  and 
liandy  form  with  a  wealtli  of  ilhistrative  exam- 
ples. The  authoritative  work  on  these  highly- 
important  essentials  of  a  fluent  style.  Indispen- 
satile  to  teachers,  ministers,  writers  and  all  lovers 
ot  accurate  Englisli.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  postpaid 
$I-f^-'.      Fl'\K  A:    «l(J.\4(,1.S  COIIPA.W,   Ven    Vort. 
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have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting "people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  betierthan  Justin 
McCartliy.  He  knows  tlieh-  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book, 
"Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and,  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  $i  postpaid. 

AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  storits  ot  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  whtn  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Jrish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book,  "  The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every  reader 
invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he  closes  the 
book.     It  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  tliroueh.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  sometimes 
tragedy  in  tiieni.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes  known  as 
"  miina  Car bery,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  MacManus,  was 
endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character  and  nature 
111  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of  an  Artist  and 
a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six  Deautiful, 
throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories  which  now 
appear  in  the  book,  ''The  Passionate  Hearts,"  a  treasure 
lur  any  one.     The  price  is  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY     ::    NEW  YORK 
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stopt  rising-;  it  turned  and  doolinod. 
Tlien  the  war  in  Knrope  l)of>an  and  po\ert\' 
came  to  the  Glietto  liere.  And  the  Health 
Department  reeords  sliow  that  in  the  two 
year.s  just  gone  by  tliere  has  been  no  more 
progress  made.  Tliere  is  to  be  no  progress 
now — but  the  very  opposite,  in  fact — if 
only  the  lookout  is  long  enough  and  there  is 
enough  force  in  this  pressure  which  tlie 
cloak-manufacturers  hope  to  bring. 

Tliere  are  so  many  signs  of  this  pres- 
sure if  only  von  know  Avhere  to  look. 


WE  ARE  GETTING  "IN  THE  SWIM" 

BACK  in  the  early  Cliristian  era,  and 
even  before  that,  every  house  in  a 
Roman  town  of  the  average  size  had  its 
own  swimming-pool.  The  cities,  moreover, 
were  equipped  with  magnifioeht  and  spa- 
cious buildings  where  the  people  might  go 
daily  to  bathe,  as  well  as  transact  a  fair 
amount  of  social  business.  Then,  some- 
how, bathing  w^ent  out  of  fashion,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  has  not  yet 
come  back  into  its  former  prominence. 
The  first  swimming-pool  to  be  tised  for 
municipal  ])urposes  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  Tlw  Popular  Mechanics  Mag- 
azine, was  installed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1885.  To-day,  the  demand  for  wholesome 
recivations  of  this  sort  is  so  wide-spread 
that  there  is  hardly  a  city  or  town  of  any 
size  which  has  not  some  facilities,  however 
rudimentary,  for  this  sport.  Where,  a 
decade  ago,  only  the  homes  or  clubs  of  the 
wealthy  could  boast  a  pool,  now  the  land 
is  dotted,  or  rather  sprinkled,  wth  them. 
As  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

Schools  are  equipped  with  pools;  the 
homes  not  alone  of  the  rich,  but  of  per.sons 
of  moderate  means,  have  indoor  and  out- 
door swimming  facilities;  great  corpora- 
tions are  making  similar  provision  for  their 
employees,  and  such  agencies  as  the  Young 
Men's  -  and  Young  Womcui's  Christian 
Associations  are  spending  enormous  sums 
to  make  healthful  swimming  possible  for 
the  young  men  and  women  who  belong 
to  these  organizations. 

Aside  from  the  rec^reative  aspect,  there  is 
another  incentive  for  this  movement  which 
has  found  expression  in  so  many  different 
channels.  Estimates  based  on  the  census 
figures  of  19i:i,  and  previous  years,  for  a 
ma.iority  of  the  Northern  States  indicate 
that  persons  are  nu'(>ting  death  by  acci- 
dental drowning  at  the  rate  of  9,000  or 
10,()()()  annually.  This  fact  in  itself  is 
sufficient  reason  for  establishing  facilities 
for  supcTvised  swimming  in  every  city  and 
\illage  in  the  land. 

The  cost  of  constructing  swimming-pools 
— or  rather  a  misconception  as  to  the  cost 
— undoubtedly  has  prevented  many  com- 
munities from  acquiring  proper  swimming 
facilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost 
of  many  i)0()ls  has  been  ^'ery  moderate 
indeed. 

Oakdale,  Cal.,  is  a  town  of  1,")()0  which 
has  a  pool  that  cost  .ii;i,4()0.  It  is  so 
situated  that>  water  from  the  pool  is  used 
from  time  to  time  to  Hush  t  lie  sewer-system. 
C^oncrete  was  used  in  the  construction. 
The  pool  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  mea- 
suring 40  to  00  feet,  and  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  9  feet.     The  pool  holds  100,000 


The  Autoglas 


HATKNTKI)  MAY  ami,  lall 


CjaTHATHING£?> 


Comfortable      Efficient 
Good  Looking 

THIS  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle 
and  only  efRcient  eye  protector  made. 
The  hinged  center  permits  it  to  exactly 
fit  the  contour  of  the  face  so  as  to  exclude 
all  wind,  dust  and  flying  particles. 

The  tinted  amber  lenses  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  harmftil  light  rays. 

For  sale  by  all  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  houses 

Over  40,000  in  use. 

F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co. 

Dept.  D  Box  804.  Chicago.  111. 


I 


A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

F  The  gripping  historical  story  of  the  last  hundred  years  of 
national  and  international  upheaval,  which  found  its  climax 
in  the  present  great  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  one 
of  the  world 's  greatest  historians.  This  is  an  absolutely  author- 
itative narrative  for  the  history  student;  a  source  of  enlight- 
ening explanation  for  the  man  who  wants  to  understand  pres- 
ent-day national  ambitions,  motives  and  attitudes;  a  means 
of  fascinating  entertainment  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  the  author's  individual, 
fascinating  and  accomplished  style.  New,  inexpensive,  one- 
volume  edition.  looo  pages,  cloth  bound,  $3.00;  by  mail,  $3.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Popular  Books  on 

ASTRONOMY 

The  Story  of  the  Heavens 

By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.  With 
24  Colored  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. New  and  Revised  Edition. 
568  pages.  Larsje  8vo,  cloth,  net 
$3.50.     Postage  30c. 

The  Story  of  the  Sun 

By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D.  With 
8  Colored  Plates  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Large  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  /let 
$2. 50.      Postage  20c. 

The  Story  of  Our  Planet 

By  Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.S.  With  Col- 
ored Plates  and  Maps  and  170  Illustra- 
tions. Large  8vo,  cloth,  net  $1.  IS. 
Postage  28c. 

Astronomy  for  All 

By  Bruno  H.  Burgel.  Translated  by 
Stella  Block.  Very  fully  illustrated. 
8vo,  net  $i. 00.     Postage  22c. 

The  Stars  and  Constellations 

By  Royal  Hill.  A  Simple  and  Prac- 
tical Ciuide  Book  to  the  Heavens.  Il- 
lustrated. Quarto,  cloth,  $1.00 
postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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gallons.  The  expense  of  maintenance  has 
been  made  very  slight  by  placing  it  in 
charge  of  the  fire  department.  The  near-by 
river,  which  formerly  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  parents  because  frequented  by 
the  boys,  is  now  deserted. 

The  town  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  has  a 
very  attractive  swimming-pool  which  cost 
$5,000.  The  walls  are  of  concrete  and  the 
bottom  is  covered  with  sand.  As  a  special 
precaution  against  accidents  in  the  water, 
large  sluice-gates,  which  can  be  easily 
thrown  open,  were  constructed,  by  which 
the  tank  can  be  emptied  in  two  minutes. 

But  homes,  as  well  as  municipalities, 
institutions,  public  and  private,  and  amuse- 
ment parks,  are  now  being  equipped  with 
sw^mming-pools.  In  some  cases  these  have 
cost  less  than  $100.  Probably  the  record 
for  cheap  construction  of  a  home-made 
pool  is  held  by  three  brothers,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  thirteen  years.  These  boys 
did  the  excavating  themselves  for  a  pool 
25  by  10  feet  and  3  feet  deep.  On  the 
flat  ground  around  the  pool,  and  along  the 
upper  edges  of  the  slanting  sides,  boards 
were  fastened  to  a  framework  which  pro- 
jected down  into  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool.  The  young  workmen  pur- 
chased two  and  one-half  barrels  of  cement, 
and  with  the  aid  of  one  man  covered  the 
earthen  walls  and  floor  with  a  coating  of 
concrete.  Their  total  cash  expenditure 
was  only  $7.50. 

In  contrast  to  these  swimming  facilities 
is  the  magnificent  pool  recently  completed 
on  an  estate  at  Lake  Forest,  111.  At  an 
expense  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
reservoir  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  bluff, 
some  distance  below  the  residence  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  A  winding 
flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  house  down 
to  the  pool.  In  addition,  a  shaft,  in  which 
an  electric  elevator  is  installed,  was  sunk 
directly  beneath  the  house  to  a  depth  of 
80  feet.  From  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft 
a  marble-lined  tunnel,  150  feet  long,  was 
constructed  to  a  splendidly  appointed  bath- 
house situated  at  the  edge  of  the  pool. 


Not  Fatal. — A  certain  clergyman  was 
much  grieved  to  find  his  "  special  services 
for  men  only  "  were  so  badly  attended.  He 
exprest  his  regret  to  the  verger  one  evening 
when,  as  usual,  they  were  the  only  two  at 
the  meeting. 

"  I  really  think  they  ought  to  come,"  he 
said,  sadly, 

"  That's  jest  what  I've  zed  to  'em  over 
an'  over  again,"  said  the  verger,  consol- 
ingly. "  I  sez  to  'em,  I  sez, '  Look  at  me,' 
I  sez;  '  look  at  me.  I  goes  to  all  them 
services,'  I  sez,  '  an'  wot  'arm  does  they 
do  me?  '  "—Tit-Bit.'i. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  Ust  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  .suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-.360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Fivc-l  assenger  Touring  Car,  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  full  stream  line  uacht  type 

Built  for  Service 

Each  ELCAR  is  built  for  a  long  life  of  satisfac- 
tory service — built  to  outlast  other  cars  in  its  price 
class,  and  by  a  concern  which  for  43  years  has  manu- 
factured only  quality  products.    In  beauty  of  design  and 
finish,  in  mechanical  excellence  and  proven  performance, 
it  rivals  cars  selling  at  $1000  and  more.    Dollar  for  dollar 
we  believe  it  represents  f/ie  best  value  on  the  mar-kct  today. 

If  you  know  automobiles,  a  glance  at  these  specifications 
will  tell  the  story  of  ELCAR  extra  measure  of  value. 
Silent,  powerful,  long  stroke  motor  (3/4x5) — unit  power 
plant,  3-point  suspension — 114-in.  wheel  base — full  float- 
ing rear  axle — Dyneto  double  unit  starting  and  lighting 
system — Delco  ignition — unsurpassed  body  designs — 
roomy  seating  for  every  passenger — full  Turkish  style 
upholstering — every  equipment  that  goes  to  make  a 
car  at  any  price  complete.     Write  for  catalogue. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & 
MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

C775  Beardsley  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


f> 


X.^ 


~>       "Cheer  Leaf"  Type  Roadster, 
seating  comfoitably  four  passengers. 


BAKE  your 

Beech-Nut 

Bacon 

For   10c    we    will    send  you  a 
ial  Beeclr-Nut  baking  rack 


BEECH-NUT 
PACKING    CO. 

CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of 

Beech-Nut   Peanut  Butter 

Beech-Nut  Tomato  Catsup 

Beech-Nut   Oscar's    Sauce 

Beech-Nut  Mustard 

Beech- Nut  Strawberry, 

Red   Raspberry,  Peach 

and  Damson  Plum  Jams 

Grape.  Red  Currant 

and  Crabapple  Jellies 

Beech-Nut  Orange  and 

Grapefruit  Marmalades 

Cherry  Preserve 

Beech-Nut  Chewing  Gum 

Beech-Nut  Mints 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
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the  little  steel 
rope  with  the  big  pull 

When  you  need  a  tow  home  you 
can  depend  upon  the 

8A5LINC.      .rvl/a^ 


AUTOW 


to  withstand  the  most  severe  tests  it 
■will  be  called  upon  to  endure. 

Basline  Autowline  is  pencil  size 
but  hawser  strength.  It's  about  25 
feet  of  the  famous  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope  with  patented  Snaffle 
Hooks  at  each  end  to  keep  it  "on" 
when  line  sags. 

Compactly  coiled,  it  easily  fits 
under  a  cushion,  ready  at  all  times  to 
be  used  as  a  tow  line,  as  a  means  of 
pulling  your  car  out  of  a  rut  on  its 
own  power,  or  as  a  substitute  for  tire 
chains.     Price,  east  ofRockies,  $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINE  is 
Basline  Autowline's"big  brother"  for 
heavy  towing.    East  ofRockies,  $6.50. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTO'WLOCK  in- 
sures your  car  and  spare  tires  against 
theft.  It  is  4  feet  of  waterproofed 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  with  an  eye 
at  each  end  and  a  strong  brass  lock. 
Some  insurance  companies  reduce 
rates  109&  if  you  use  it.    Price,  $2.00. 

Write  for  free  literature. 
Every   wire  rope  need  is  best  met 
by  a  Broderick  &  Bascom  brand. 

A  B.&B.  Cable  held  the  U.  S.  sub- 
marine '■F-4"  in  Honolulu  Harbor 
when  other  brands  of  wire  rope  and 
huge  10-inch  manila  lines  snapped 
like  twine.  The  Panama  Canal,  the 
Woolworth  Bldg.,  practically  every 
big  engineering  project  has  been  car- 
ried to  completion  v/ith  the  aid  of 
B&B.  Wire  Ropes. 


'/iyBASLINE  I 


Broderick  &  Bascom 
Rope  Company 

823N.  2ndSt.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Office, 

76H  Warren  St. 


^^ 


IGadmerGiuranteedI 

ii  Lighting  FlxniRES  I 


"Gaumer 
lighling 
every- 
where 
follows 
the  evening 
glow" 


Unusually  beauti- 
ful designs  with 
a  finish  that  does 
not  tarnish- sub- 
stantially built  for 
life-tinie  service. 

>S"^lyo««"  dtoaleryou 
want  ihe 
genuine 

rAUMER 

IXTURES. 

»ak  for  ihe 
VARANTEE 

f      before  you  buy. 

nd  us  an  ido&of  your 
rootns  and  wc  will  gla'lly 
suggest  designs. 

Address  oept.  F. 


I  BIDDtE  GMJMER  company  I 

;|  3846-56 LANCASTER iWE.. PHILADELPHIA : 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


In  Boston. — "  The  rain  broke  up  the 
Preparedness  parade,  didn't  it?  " 

"  Yes.  Nobody  thought  to  bring  an 
umbrella."^ — Lampoon. 


Hopeful. — Collector — "  Did  yon  look 
at  that-  little  bill  1  left  yesterday, 'sir?  " 

HoutsE  Member — "  Yes;  it  has  passed 
the  first  reading." — Boston  Globe. 


No  Complaint. — Diner — "  For  a  spring 
chieken  this  is  pretty  tough." 

Waiter — "  Well,  sir,  you  know  we've 
had  a  pretty  tough  spring."— i^o.s-io/i 
Transcript,  . 


Were  They  Justified?— Isabel — "  A  dog 

in  Chicago  bit  five  people." 

Shorty — "  Was  the  dog  mad?  "     ' 
Isabel — "No;     but     the     five     people 

were." — Register. 


A  Patriot. — "  What  have  you  ever  done 
to  show  your  patriotism?  " 

"  Well,  I  always  shoot  off  $2  or  $8  worth 
of  fireworks  every  Fourth  of  July."^ — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


All  Business. — ■"  Then  I  ran  be  one  of 
\our  pupils?  " 

"  Assuredly,  sir,  for  ten  erowns  a  lesson," 
said  the  great  artist.  "  And  a  favorite 
pupil  for  two  crowns  extra." — Pud:. 


('austic. — "  Did  you  see  my  sunburst 
last  night?  "  inquired  the  pomi)ous  JVlrs. 
Newrich  of  her  poorer  neighbor.  "  No,  J 
didn't,"  said  the  neighbor  caustically; 
"  but  1  certainly-  thought  he  would  if  lie 
ate  another  bite." — Ladifs'  Home  Journal. 


Hard    Luck. — First   Trolley-Condik- 

TOR — "  Why  was  Kelly  fired?  " 

Second  Trolley  -  (V)nductor — •"  His 
car  struck  a  man  at  Steenth  Street  and 
carried  him  a  l)lock  on  the  fender. 
After  collecting  a  nickel  fnjm  him,  Kelly, 
in  the  excitement,  forgot-  to  ring  it  up — 
and  the  man  was  a  spotter." — Life. 


Commercialism. — "  What  a  pity  the 
old  masters  could  not  have  shared  in  tlie 
greati  sums  paid  for  their  works." 

"  Ma.>be  it's  all  for  the  best,"  replied 
Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "  If  they  had  been  com- 
mercially tempted,  they  might  ha\e  let 
their  work  out  by  contract-  and  put  in  their 
time  painting  in  their  signatures  to  give 
it  value." — Washington  Star. 


Quite  Unnecessary. — An  American  stop- 
ping at  a  London  hotel  rang  several  tim«>s 
for  attendance,  but  no  one  answered.  He 
started  for  the  office  in  an  angry  mood, 
which  was  not  improved  when  ho  found 
that  the  "  lift  "  was  not  running.  Descend- 
ing two  flights  of  stairs,  he  met  one  of  the 
chambermaids. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  this  dashed 
hotel?  "  he  growled.  "  No  one  to  answer 
your  call  and  no  elevator  running." 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  maid, 
"  the  Zeps  were  reported  and  we  were  all 
ordered  to  the  cellar  for  safety." 

" !  "  ejaculated  the  American.     "  1 

was  on  the  fifth  floor  and  I  wasn't  warned." 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  bland  reply,  "  but 
you  see,  sir,  you  don't  come  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  sir."— Tit-Bits. 


Experienced.  —  Willie  —  "  Pa,  what 
comes  after  a  million?  " 

Mr.  Roxleigh — "  The  fortune-hunter, 
my  son." — Boston  Transcript. 


Cherchez  I'Homme. — ITokus — "  Those 
two  girls  used  to  be  bosom  friends,  and  now 
they  scarcely  speak." 

PoKus— "  What's  his  name?  "—Life. 


Caught ! — Flossie  Flirt — "  Jack,  that 
man  in  the  box  hasn't  taken  his  eyes  off 
me  for  an  hour." 

Her  Escort — "  How  do  you  know?  "— 
Punch  Bowl. 


Signs  of  the  Times.—"  Flubdub's  home 
seems  badly  neglected." 

"  Well,  his  wife  is  interested  in  prison 
reform,  better  roads,  pure  poHties,  and 
clean  plays." — Pittsburgh  Post. 


Happy  Thought. — Percy — "  Sometimes 
I  think  that  if  1  should  die  no  one  would 
miss  me  !  " 

Ethel — "  Pa  might !  You're  all  the 
exercise  he  gets  but  golf." — Houston 
Chronicle. 


Filial  Philosophy.  —  Auntie  — ' '  Bobby, 
why  don't  you  get  up  and  give  your  seat 
to  your  father?  Doesn't  it  pain  you  to  see 
him  reaching  for  the  strap?  " 

Bobby — "  Not  on  a  train,  it  doesn't." — 
London  Opinion. 


In  Murder  Trials. — "  It's  hound  to 
come." 

"  What  is?  " 

"  The  time  when  the  beautiful  actress, 
instead  of  telling  the  jury  her  life-story, 
will  have  it  shown  to  slow  music  as  a  film," 
— Loriisville  Courier- Journal. 


The  Humble  Follower. — Attntie  (ex- 
plaining the  Biblical  story) — "  Lot  was 
told  to  take  his  -wife  and  daughters  and 
flee.  There's  Lot;  there  is  his  wife;  and 
there  are  his  daughters,  a  little  way 
beliind." 

The  Small  Nephew — "  Y"es;  but  where's 
the  flea?  "—The  Sketch. 


A  Girl's  Choice.—"  This  is  the  hotel  for 
us.     T  positively  won't  go  to  any  other." 

"  My  dear,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
the  summer,  we  should  consider  well. 
There  are  nnich  better  hotels  in  that 
neighborhood." 

"  But  not  one  of  Ihem  advertises  such 
idyllic  moonlight  nights." — Omaha  Neics, 


Had    Her   Trained. — The    Bachelor — 

"  So  you  are  mairied,  eh?  " 

Thk  Bknedick — "  Yes;  been  married 
for  nearly  six  months." 

The  Bachelor — "  Got  your  wife  pretty 
well  trained  by  this  time,  1  suppose?  " 

The  Benedick — "  That's  what.  I've 
got  so  I  can  make  her  do  anything  she 
wants  to." — rndianapolis  Star. 


Sacred. — An  American  lady  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  showed  even  more  than  the 
usual  American  fer^•or.  She  had  not 
reco\'ered  when  she  reached  tlie  railway- 
station,  for  she  rt^narked  to  a  friend  as 
they  walked  on  the  j)latform: 

"  To  think  that  it  was  from  this  \ery 
platform  (he  immortal  bard  would  ilepart 
whenever  he  journeyeil  to  town  !  " — 
Sacred  Heart  Rct'iew. 
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Stop  Leading  An 

Inferior  Life ! 

Swoboda  Guarantees  to  Double  Your  Physical  and  Mental 
•  Vitality — to  Increase  Your  Efficiency — to 
Make  You  More  Successful 

DO   you    ever    have   "off   days,"                                  ^^^^     ^^    ^**o^  Alois  P.   Swoboda  has,  for  twenty  years,  been 

when  your  work  seems  hke  an                        >/<^^*i^M^^fe^>V  teaching  people  how  to  be  really  Alive— how  to 

,          ■'   ■                           kl             1  ?                              '    !i^fllH^^^^HBiik». '     ^v  take  advantage  oi  every  moment  or  life,  of  every 

almost    insurmountable    taskf                               jfl^^^^^^Bk.       \  opportunity  to  better  themselves.    His  system  is 

Are  you  as  mentally  alert   at   three              /            m^^^KKK^^^^^K^       ^  more  thaw  a  personal  advantage,  /«or<f  than  per- 

in  the  afternoon  as  you  should  be?         /A         BKf^^^^         ^^M     '    \  ^°"^'  ^^'"'  '^  ^^  *'"'^  ^  ^'^*  ^°  humanity,  for  it 

Are  you  fagged  out  when  you  reach       /£         fl^..                       Wt'     \  \  ^"^^'^'  ""^^  ''"'^  '^°'"^"  ^"^  ^"^°^  ''^^  ^°  the/«//. 

home  after  a  day's  work,  too  tired      /JP      .    ^H^^^^^^       |^B          -A  The  VoicC  You  MuSt  Hear 

to  go  out  in  the  evening?      Do  you      Im             ^Hh^PS^^       f-                 \  Although  the  Swoboda  System  is  trifling  in  cost, 

have    to    literally    force    yourself   to      I'  P^              ^^BBI^^^             %                    1  men  who  canafford  the  most  expensive  treatments 

get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning — in-                              ^^HH                          "                    I  in  the  world  are  turning  to  it.      Swoboda  num- 

Stead   of  being   eager  to  be   up   and      I  'W  .             V^^-                  ^                      ^  bers  among  his  pupils  judges,  senators,  congress- 

J    •       ■i       T^                           -J                           \   Mfc;:^,              l^^^^^Hlfe».                 '                     '  men,  cabinet  members,  ambassadors,  governors, 

domg.^       Does    your    mmd    seem    to       \™|^         ^^HV^'            ^^^^  I  physicians  and  ministers,  working  men  as  well 

able    to     put     the     enthusiasm,    the          \^HBhB^^^P                    wSw/  But  it  is  the  voice  of  the  masses,  the  voice  of  the 

energy,  the  vi  ality  into  your  work                X^IBBB'^BBBS*^"*''         ^^Wf  greatarmyofplain,eveiyday  people  to  which  you 

I  'i         p  ^V  ~HP|'  •,   HPP  ' /^^^     m      ^^    never  have  believed  it  possible   to   gain  so 

And  when  you  are  "at  your  best"  A«^-  •  ^1  /  M  ^".^'^  '?5"^f j,^'^^  P'.\Y^'^^^  ^^^'^^^Q"  '^  'P^'lL^.^'^g 
,  ■'i  -^  1  •  xiSUa^T'  w^  m  9^^  daily.  1  feel  like  a  new  person.  Your 
have    you    the    power   to    dommate                                        l^P^'/.-        ,.         #  ^^        system  has  cured  me  of  constipation  of  20 

every     situation — to     take      advan-                                          l^v^     /'/I     £j^^^  years'  standing."     "  I  feel  much  better  than 

tage  of  every  opportunity — are  you                                           ^           //    fl     I  ^^  I  have  felt  for  seven  or  eight  years. "  "I  am 

literally    bubbling    with    irresistible                                                          l/fm/  beginning  to  forget  that  I  have  a  body  com- 

■^            I   •        •              •     1-                J                                                         If   I    ^^  posed  of  so  many  organs,  each  of  which  used 

success-achieving     Vltahty    and                                             ^Vl  /  to   force    its   presence  on  my  consciousness 

energy?                                                                                                       .M   §^^  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner  at  times."     "lam 

r-v              1             I                                •        i*r              .^^                    ^^H    M     ^^  SO  years  old.     After  the   lessons  I  feel  like  a 

Do  you  have  the  power  to  enjoy  lite        ^m                    1^/              Creator  of  young  man."  "I  feel  today  200  per  cent  better 

that  you   should   have?      Are   social       ^^/      M   AJ    ^^              g^  than  I  did  6  weeks  ago."  "I  never  was  better  in 

obligations  a  real  pleasure  or  a  tax?       ^^^^l^V^                           X^OnSClOUS  my  life  than  I  am  today."  "I  have  grown  within 

Do  you  lead   a  fully  successful   and  ^-^^W                                  Evolution  strolI"m°an^"  ^'""^  ^  weakling  ^to  an  unusually 

happy — a  well  rounded  life?    Are      WB^m  srong  man.                  r    ,     ,       .,          ■      r 

■   r    i       •  V.                                  fl    M^  M  1  hese  are  but  a  few  of  the  heartfelt  words  or 

you  satished  with  your  powers  ot       ^T^                                           ,  sincere   appreciation    sent   to    Swoboda   bv    his 

self-mastery.?       Do  you  feel  your        ^^^                                            '  grateful  pupils.     To  print  all  the  letters  he  has 

vast  superiority  to  ninety-nine  out       m  received^would  fill  a  book  of  a  thousand  or  more 

of  every  hundred  men  you  meet?      '         upon  thousands  of  cases  that  by  his  simple,  nat-  pages.     From  those  shown  (the  writers'  names 

Ifnof    ^woKorl-,  r-jn  Vipln  vr.ii  f.  r  ninrp       uial  methods  of  reviving  and  increasing  the  forces  will  be  sent  on   request)— you  will  realize  that 

It  not,  bwoboda  ^^n  help  you  tai  more       ,^„d  capacity  of  every  cell,  tissue,  fibre  and  organ,  there   is  a  great   deal  for  jo«  in  the   Swoboda 

than  you  realize— this  he  guarantees.          ^^y^^^  ^^^  become  health^,  energetic  andluc-  System  of  cell-culture. 

How  the  Cells  Govern_  Life     li:::^';;^:,^^;^;^^^:^!;!^!^^  A  Startling  Book-FREE 

The    body  is    composed    of   billions    of      power.      He  has  shown  men  and  women  in  all  If  you  think  you  are  totally  well,  if  you  feel  only 

cells       When   illness   or   any  other   un-       P^rts  of  the  world  and  in  all  walks  of  life,  how  to  a  little  below  par,  or  if  you  have  resigned  your- 

"*     1             J-   •              .        •]                          j.       build  a  keener  brain,  a  more  superb,  energetic  self  to  your  fate  after  many  years'  suffering  and 

natural    condition    pievails,    we    must       body,  stronger  muscles,  more  active  bowels,  a  many  experiences  with  medicines,   then  by  all 

look   to   the  cells  for  relier.      When  we       better  liver  and  perfect  kidneys.     He  has  times  means  let  Swoboda  send  you  his  new  copyrighted 

lack   energy   and   power,  when  we   are       without    number,    shown    how     to     overcome  book  on  health,  strength,  efficiency.    Read  what 

listless      when    we     haven't    smashing        general  debility,  listlessness,  lack  of  ambition,  his  system  is,  what  it  has  already  accomplished. 

J   •    •     '                    k      Ir       f              i-K         U^'       ^a^'^  °^  vitality — how  to   revitalize,   regenerate  You  will  be  intensely  interested  in  every  page, 

driving   /)OW(?r    Dack    or    our    tnougnts      and  restore  every  part  of  the  body  to  its  normal  in  every  sentence,  in  every  word, 

and  actions,  when  we  must  jorce  our-      state— how  to  recuperate  the  vital  forces.   More-  Tear  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  write  your 

selves   to  meet  our  daily  business  and       over,  he  has  shown  how  his  methods  result  in  an  ^ame  and  address  on  it  or  write  a  letter  or  even 

social  obligations,  when  we  are  sick  or       ^^'''7  *°  control  the  mind,  to  face  every  problem  a  pojjtai  card  and  mail  to  Alois  P.  Swoboda, 

-nlino-    or  when    for  /7^v  rPTsnn    wp  nrp       calmly,  to  concentrate  easily,  to  think  quickly,  1954  Aeolian  Bldg..  New  York.    Even  if  you 

diiiiig,  ui   wiicu,  lui    uny  icasuu,  wc  <uc       to  work  day  after  day  without  fatigue,  to  create  a  gain  bat  one  suggestion  out  of  the  60  pages 

not  enjoying  a  fully  healthy  and  happy       type  of  physical  andmental  super-efficiency  that  I^LidTtt^uVaSldTr  ht\nrrea                     Please 

lite,   It   IS    simply    because   certain    cells       is  bound  to  result  m  greater   material   benefits  I  urge  you  by  all  means  not  to  delav.  y^         rieabe 

are  weak  and  inactive  or  totally  dead,      t'^^"  y^"  f^^f  ^.^^"^^  ^'^^"^^^  ^^^^  Po^^'^le  to  »°„^ftht'couiof ol' i' iftter'' o^^            your  fr"e 

rr,          ,             ,        1                                -^          ,           you.    Swoboda  IS  not  the  only  perfect  example  rJ"®  '^"''P^.^  *l'uf-      ^51      >^        your    tree 

rhey    haven  t    the    power    tO_  run    the       ^f  the  Swoboda  System.    He  fairly  radiates  vital-  j^r^lild'' R^^^^^^^^^ 

human     engine     as     nature     intended,       ity,  his  whole  being  pulsating  with  unusual  life  ber   the   book   is   abso-     >^      '-CONSCIOl.  S 

These  facts  and  many  others  were  dis-       and  energy.     And  his  mind  is  even  more  alert  nocl^rge  orobh^a  "^                EVOLUTION." 

covered   by  Alois   P.    Swoboda  and  re-       an-dactive  than  his  body;  he  is  tireless.  Visit  him,  tion  now  or  later" 

1       1   •      1  •                   1                                        c      talk  with  him  and  you  are  impressed  with  the  fact  Write  wore.          v'     iName 

suited  in  his  marvelous  new  system  of      ^^at  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  per-  ,   ^^^^^^^ 
cell-culture.                                                                  sonality,  a  superior  product  of  the  Swoboda  Sys- 

•R /li.rirAii finer  1411111  iin   Rf»ino-«i         tern  of  body  and  personality  building.     Swoboda  y    city State. 

r\.e-^^redling  nUIIldll  DeillgJ*        embodies  in  his  own  super-developed  person  and  X 

Since  1896,  when  Swoboda  first  found  his  sen-       in  his  pupils  the  best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  >^                Mail  to  ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

sational  discovery,  he  has    proved  in  thousands       his  theories  and  of  the  success  of  his  methods.  /^     1954  Aeolian  Building  New  York 
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SOUTHERN 
LUMBERING 
LEADERSHIP 


The  Government  Report  for  1910  is  the  basis 
for  the  following  statistics  on  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  Southern  States  to  the  nation  at  large 
in  the  development  of  the  lumbering  industry: 


Percentage 
of  Total 
in  South 


U.  S.  The  South 

Value  of  Lumber 

Output  .  .  $1,160,684,629    $413,866,101     35.7 

No.  Lumbering 

Establishments  44,804  21,638    43.3 

No.  Employes  in 

Lumber  Mills  797,825  382,207    47.9 

The  remarkably  valuable  forests  of  the  South 
have  been  so  efficiently  utilized  that  in  1913  the 
South  cut  55  per  cent  of  the  entire  lumber  supply 
of  the  United  States,  in  round  figures,  as  follows: 


Entire  United  States 
Southern  States  .  .  . 


36,000,000,000 
21,000,000,000 


Of  the  fifty  woods  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  the  United  States  the  South  cuts  over 
forty,  and  the  cuts  of  individual  Southern  States 
rank  first  in  the  cases  of  ten  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  woods. 

The  South  has  just  as  great  a  monoply  in  yel- 
low pine  as  in  cotton,  cutting  about  fifteen  billion 
feet  of  this  valuable  wood  per  annum;  which,  to- 
gether with  its  by-products,  is  in  itself  the  basis  of 
an  enormous  income. 

According  to  the  Census  Report  for  1910,  the 
figures  for  the  value  of  Southern  lumber,  lumber 
products  and  allied  industries  were  as  follows: 

Value  of  Lumber  Output  $413,866,101 
Added  by  Manufacturing     248,62 1,308 

Value  of  Naval  Stores  25,295,017 

Added  by  Manufacturing        20,384,179 

Total $707,166,605 


The  millions  of  dollars  de- 
rived from  lumber  are  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  total 
income  of  the  South.  Thir- 
ty-five million  people,  indus- 
trially profiting  from  the 
greatest  store  of  natural  re- 
sources allotted  to  any  sin- 
gle section  of  the  world, 
form  a  fertile  field  for  mer- 
chandising exploitation  in 
the  Southern  States. — Can 
you  afford  to  neglect  it? 

The  undersigned  repre- 
sentative daily  newspapers 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  infor- 
mation relative  to  merchan- 
dising possibilities  of  spe- 
cific commodities  in  their 
respective  sections  of  the 
South. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
Birmingham  Ledger. 
Gadsden  Times-News. 
Mobile  Item. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville  Metropolis. 
Tampa  Times. 
Tampa  Tribune. 

GEORGIA. 

Albany  Herald. 
Athens  Herald. 
Atlanta  Constitution. 
Atlanta  Georgian-American. 
Augusta  Herald. 
Macon  Telegraph. 
Savannah  Morning  News. 
Waycross  Journal-Herald. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville  Times. 
Charlotte  News. 
Charlotte  Observer. 
Durham  Sun. 
Greensboro  News. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
Raleigh  Times. 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson  Daily  Mail. 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
Charleston  Post. 
Columbia  Record. 
Columbia  State. 
Greenville  News. 
Spartanburg  Herald. 
Spartanburg  Journal. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol  Herald-Courier. 
Chattanooga  News. 


Trrpnrpd  by  the  MftnflonRftlft  Advertining  Agency,  Atl»Dts.  <3». 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

June  1. — Berlin  admits  that  the  French, 
in  an  attack  west  of  the  Meiise,  occu- 
pied some  437  yards  of  Teuton  trenches 
southeast  of  Le  Mort  Homme. 

Admissions  come  from  Paris  to  the  effect 
that  the  P>ench  have  yielded  to  the 
German  massed  drive  east  of  the  Meuse, 
and  have  lost  a  number  of  first-line 
trenches  between  Fort  Douaumont  and 
Vaitx  Pond. 

June  2. — Following  a  success  in  the 
Caillette  wood,  the  Germans  attempt 
to  batter  down  Fort  Vaux.  They  are 
unsuccessful,  says  Paris,  tho  they  gain 
a  foothold  in  Damloup 

June  3. — German  bulletins  annoimce  the 
successful  storming  of  the  ridges  near 
Ypres,  and  the  capture  of  an  English 
general  and  350  men.  London  admits 
the  loss. 

June  4. — The  French  halt  a  new  German 
drive  at  Fort  Vaux,  and  defeat  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  position  fi'om  the 
southeast.  Three  aeros  are  brought 
down  in  the  fighting.  The  German 
War  Office  reports  the  capture  of  five 
hundi'ed  French  troops  between  Dam- 
loup and  the  Caillette  wood. 

June  5. — Trenches  between  Cuinchy  and 
Fauquisart  are  reoccupied  by  the 
British. 

In  spite  of  furious  French  attacks,  the 
Germans  state  that  they  continue  to 
Jiold  the  Fumin  ridge,  southwest  of 
Vaux,  and  that  the  attack  at  Ypres 
continues  with  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  that  the  war  has 
yet  seen. 

June  6. — German  forces  storm  the  British 
lines  east  of  Ypres,  penetrating  the 
first-Une  trenches  at  Hooge.  Counter- 
attacks dislodge  them,  as  at  Vaux, 
where  the  Teuton  assault  is  halted. 

June  7. — Berlin  reports  that  Fort  Vaux, 
lying  five  miles  northeast  of  Verdun, 
has  at  last  been  taken. 

In  the  midst  of  heavy  artillery-fighting 
abotit  Ypres,  the  Germans  succeed  in 
penetrating  the  ruined  village  of  Hooge, 
and  taking  a  line  of  British  trenches. 
They  claim  possession  of  the  entire 
region  southeast  and  east  of  Ypres  for 
three  kilometers. 

THE    EASTERN    FRONT 

Juue  2. — Near  Smorgon  the  Russians  drive 
back  an  attacking  German  force,  ac- 
cording to  dispatches  from  Petrograd. 

June  .3. — London  reports  considerable 
Russian  activity  along  the  Bessarabian 
front. 

June  .'). — Russia  begins  the  long-awaited 
offensive  on  a  2.50-miIe  front  from  the 
Rokutno  swamps  to  Bessarabia.  The 
first  day's  drive  brings  13,000  Austrian 
prisoners,  and  Vienna  admits  that  her 
troops  are  facing  the  greatest  Rtissian 
campaign  so  far  launched  in  the  war. 

June  6. — The  great  Russian  offensive,  under 
General  Brussiloff,  continues  along  the 
250-mile  front  froin  the  Pripi^t  River 
to  the  Roumanian  frontier.  The  h'st 
of  prisoners  to  date  is  25, (MM),  and  the 
Teutonic  forces,  600,000  strong,  are 
sv/ept  back. 

Juru!  7.-— Attacking  witli  heavy  losses,  tlie 
Russians  pursue  their  offensive  along 
tho  250-mile  front.  Whole  batteries 
are  reported  taken  intact,  and  (he 
number  of  pi-isoners  reaches  the  total  of 
43,000. 


THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

June  1. — Italy  reports  that  the  Austrian 
invaders  are  checked  in  the  i\j'siero 
region,  and  that  a  force  advancing  south 
of  the  town  has  been  routed.  The  situ- 
ation in  the  Sugana  valley  remains 
unchanged. 
Austrian  war-authorities  place  the  Italian 
losses  in  the  present  (campaign  in  the 
Tyrol  at  80,000. 

June  2. — Austria  reports  that  in  the  Tyrol 
campaign  her  troops  have  crossed  the 
Posina  and  taken  Monte  Barro.  Italy 
claims  to  be  holding  the  invaders  back 
on  the  Adige  Brenta  front. 

June  3. — Rome  announces  that  the  Italians 
have  regained  the  Belmonte  position 
northeast  of  Monte  Cengio,  and  scat- 
tered the  Austrian  infantry  on  Zugna 
Torta.  An  air-raid  on  Verona  kills 
six  persons. 

June  4. — Vienna  announces  the  capture  of 
Cesuna  and  5,600  prisoners  after  a 
desperate  engagement  south  of  the 
Val  d'Assa. 

Jime  5. — Rome  reports  that  the  Austrian 
infantry  was  decimated  in  the  recent 
attack  on  Monte  Alba,  which  was 
imsuccessful. 

The  Austrian  advance  along  the  Arsiero 
continues  with  the  capture  of  Monte 
Panoccio  and  another  point  south  of  the 
Posina.  In  other  portions  of  the  front 
Italian  gains  are  claimed. 

June  6. — Rome  announces  that  ItaUan 
forces  are  driving  the  Austrians  back 
along  the  entire  Tyrolean  front,  es- 
pecially in  the  Vallarsa  and  Pasubio 
sectors,  where  an  Austrian  surprize 
attack  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm  is 
forcibly  repulsed. 

June  7. — According  to  a  dispatch  from  Rome 
the  Teuton  forces  are  dislodged  from 
the  heights  east  of  the  Campo  Mulo, 
and  driven  "down  into  the  valley. 

THE    ASIATIC    CAMPAIGNS 

June  1. — Petrograd  bulletins  admit  that 
the  Turks  have  taken  Mamakhatun, 
an  Armenian  city  53  miles  west  of 
Erzerum. 

June  2. — In  the  Caucasus  Turkey  reports 
driving  the  Russian  forces  back  about 
twelve  miles.  Petrograd  claims  that  the 
Turks  have  received  large  reenforce- 
ments  of  German  and  Bulgarian  troops, 
and  states  that  a  Turkish  offensive  in 
Mesopotamia  is  expected. 

June  5. — The  Turkish  forces  in  the 
Caucasus  gain  another  victory  over  the 
retreating  Russians,  driving  them  back 
twenty-five  miles  between  Erzerum 
and  Erzingan. 

June  6. — Petrograd  reports  that  the 
liussians  in  tho  (Caucasus  are  approach- 
ing to  within  seventy  miles  of  Bagdad, 
driving  the  Turks  back  near  Khanikin, 
a  city  to  the  northeast. 

Jmie  7. — Turkey  claijns  to  have  defeated 
the  Russian  fon^es  advancing  on  Bag- 
dad, in  a  fight  near  Kasr-i-Shirin. 

GENERAL 

May  31. — A  squadron  of  the  British  fhM!l, 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Denmark,  entiounters  a  (Jerman 
fleet  and  engages  in  a  naval  battle 
lasting  about  twelve  hours.  London 
claims  the  German  losses  as  follows: 
One  dreadnought,  one  battle-cruiser, 
one  battle-ship,  one  submarine,  and  one 
additional  destroy(>r.  (iermany  admits 
losing  one  battl(>-ship,  two  protected 
cruisers,  one  light  cruiser,  and  five 
destroyers.  Berlin  claims  to  have  sunk 
the  following  British  vessels:  one  sn- 
perch'eadnought,  two  armored  cruisers, 
one  unarmored  cruiser,  three  destroyers, 
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Tires  that  are  kept  itiHated  to 
the  pressure  recommended  by 
tire  makers  last  twice  as  long 
as  tires  that  are  used  with  the 
air  in  them  unmeasured.  Use  a 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

MtuI  (louhlc  tlic  liU^  of  >  our  tire-. 

Price  in  U.  S.  A..  One  Dollar 

at  >'our  fh-.tU't,  or 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON.  Fnc. 

781-789  Atlantic  Ave.,       Brooklyn 

London        Cliicaso        Toronto 

IliRhcil  Award  nt  Ibc  I'dnnmn- 

I'dcific  Exposition 
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iHEMEAKt 


Ar   the  hrst  sign  of  leaking, 
siinph-  pour  in 

SE-MENT-OL 

Self-acting  Radiator  Cement 

SK-MEX'I'-UL  is  a  dry  powckr.  It 
dissolves  in  the  hot  water.  While  in 
solution  it  passes  thru  the  leak. 

The    cool    air   congeals    it    at    the 

mouth  of  the  leak  into  a  cement  that 

effects  a  permanent  repair.    Drain  and 

refill  and  your  radiator  is  like  new. 

At  all  dealers,  75c. 

By  Ihf  maken  of  Aver\  Spring  Lubricalors 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


Make  your  car  a  Travel- 
ing Hotel  with 

McMILLIN 

AUTO  BED 


Roomy,  comfortable 
spring  bed  for  two;  stows  compactly  in  12  #  roll. 
PRIPF   47  K(i  for  Fords;  18.50  for  other  medium-size 
ri\l\..i:<  ^I.OXf  cars.     Get  full  benefit  of  your  Auto  and 
the  big,  healthful  out-doors.     Tourist  Auto  Tents  $8.50  and 
$10  for  de  Luxe  camping. 

Money-Back  Guarantee  or  sent  C.  O.  D.  on  inspection. 
.Send  for  Free  Ilhtstrated  Booklet  on  Auto  Canipin)^. 

AUTO  BED  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  7-D,  BELLINGHAM,  WASH. 
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Don't-Snore 

Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

Stops  snoring  and  mouth  breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.  S.  Postpaid. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  QUESTION. 

Sizes:  l.Childs;  2, Regular  OOperct.  of  sales);  3, Large 

«I)omfor1abie  and  Convenient.  Information  on  request. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO..  Middleburg.  Va.,  Box  12 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked.  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  J75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  .Summer  Price  List. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet, 
rest  tlie  I). -(iy  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weakened      ^-"itcI 
ajrhes.      Relieve  and  prevent    /  an^ 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct.        /——>.- 
Write  for  Booklet  and 
Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Ojfer 


Viewofiirch 

cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReadeSt 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNDKK  THKCARK  OFTHKJAPANtSSK  WAK 
OF'F'ICJS,  a  book  vt  iutiniate  first-liand  iusigliis  iiitu  llie  Riissn- 
.lapanese  War,  witli  niuiierous  actual  snapsiiots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
KUNK  ii.  WA(;NAI,I,S  COMl'ANV.  NKW  YORK. 


Runs   on  Alcohol 

iiii.vwliere.  No  electricit.v,  niroB  or 
springs.  Oonvenient.  Muchch^perto 
(ipenito  tliiin  other  fans.  ]2-in(h  olades. 
Kollor  bearlDB.  Reliable.  BrinKHgenu- 
ine  comfort  and  sutiHfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  Hiik  room.  Third  seiison.  A  proved 
hniTcsH.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  wH border  only,  delivcr.v  iireimid 
in  thi'ciiMtinental  II.  !S.  A. 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


and  one  submarine.  London  admits  the 
loss  of  tliree  battle-eriiisers,  three 
armored  (cruisers,  and  eight  destroyers. 
Losses  estimated  to  date  are — British: 
"),()()()  men  and  officers.  German:  3,000. 
Total  tonnage  (estimated  to  date), 
British,  lOo.tiTO;    German,  95,000. 

German  press  reports  say  that  the  public 
kitchens  established  ))y  the  new  food- 
dictator,  von  Batocld,  have  been 
mobbed  by  the  people  and  are  in- 
adequate to  the  situation. 

June  1. — Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  the  German 
Socialist  leader,  is  arrested  and  held  for 
court  martial  for  treasonable  utterances 
in  public. 

.lune  2. — The  Portuguese  troops  in  Mozam- 
bique repuLse  and  pursue  the  German 
forces  who  attempt  to  reoccupy  Kionga, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Roviima  River,  in 
German  East  Africa. 

.June  5. — The  Belgian  authorities  announce 
that  their  troops  have  cros-sed  the 
River  Kagera  at  Akajaru,  and  that  the 
Germans  were  in  full  retreat  in  demor- 
alized condition.  Belgian  troops  are 
advancing  on  Usumura. 
Earl  Kitchener,  Secretary  for  War  of 
Great  Britain,  is  lost  with  his  entire 
staff  when  the  cruiser  Hampshire  is 
struck  by  a  mine  or  torpedo  off  the 
West  Orkney  Islands.  Lord  Kitchener 
was  on  his  way  to  Russia. 

Berlin  sets  the  Allies'  aero  loss  for  May  at 
63,  eleven  of  which  were  brought  down 
by  German  fire  during  air-battles. 

Germany  calls  home  the  Landstiirm  of 
1917  living  abroad.  This  is  said  to  be 
Germany's  last  available  material  in 
men. 

A  delayed  dispatch,  dated  May  27,  from 
Berlin  states  that  the  new  food- 
dictator  has  forbidden  the  use  of  meat 
in  the  Empire  for  eight  weeks.  Later 
dispatches  indicate  a  moderate  meat 
allowance,  regulated  by  the  issue  of 
meat-tickets. 

The  British  claim  the  victory  in  the 
recent  North  Sea  naval  battle,  stating 
they  sank  eighteen  ships,  as  against 
foiu-teen  British  vessels  lost.  Survivors 
state  that  the  German  dreadnought' 
Hindetihurg.  not  mentioned  in  the  Berlin 
account  of  the  battle,  was  also  sunk. 

June  7. — British  sources  report  that  the 
Teutons  have  been  dri\'en  back  to  Neu 
Utengule,  in  East  Africa,  with  slight 
losses  to  the  victors. 

The  Imperial  Appeal  Coiu-t  at  Leipzig 
decides  that  (lermany  is  actually,  tho 
not  formally,  at  war  with  Italy,  in 
view  of  the  Austro-German  alliance. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

Jtme  1. — Dispatches  from  Saloniki  state 
that  large  Bulgarian  forces  are  advanc- 
ing along  the  east  bank  of  the  Struma. 
Berlin  reports  the  recef^it  of  a  Bulgarian 
message  to  the  effect  that  the  Allied 
forces  are  advancing  from  Saloniki,  and 
that  daily  engagements  have  been 
taking  place  along  the  Gievgeli-Doiran 
frontier. 

June  4. — The  Allies  take  over  the  control 
of  the  town  of  Saloniki,  replacing  the 
Greek  police  and  establishing  martial 
law. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

June  1. — Premier  Asquith  tells  the  House 
of  Commons  that  leniency  will  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  dealing  Avith  the 
Irish  question.  Me  dei)l()n>s  the  re- 
course to  martial  law,  and  states  that 
<S00  prisoners  have  already  been  freed. 

June  6. — President.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  of 
(?!hina  dies  at  Peking  after  a  few  days' 
illness  from  "stomach  trouble."  Rumors 
of  poisoning  are  current. 

June  7. — At  a  special  session  of  the  Japanese 


If  you  were  told  that  a 
magazine  gave  rath  pub- 
Ucity,  maybe  your  first 
thought  would  be  that  a 
letter  had  been  omitted 
from  the  adjective. 

Rath  is  a  good  word,  a 
sound  Anglo-Saxon  word. 
The  highest  authority, 
the  Standard  Dictionary, 
says  so. 

It  means  early,  betimes. 

Time  is  a  big  factor  in 
national  publicity,  often 
the  most  important  factor. 

Sometimes  people  forget 
there  is  one  publication 
that  can  give  immediate 
national  publicity,  just  as 
they  forget  a  fine,  strong, 
simple  Anglo  -  Saxon 
word.  And  the  failure 
to  use  both  is  a  distinct 
loss. 

You  who  read  The  Literary 
Digest  realize  the  intelli- 
gence and  standing  of  the 
people  interested  in  its 
contents.  Your  common 
sense  makes  it  clear  why 
there  can  be  no  delay  in 
placing  the  world  news 
before  them,  and  why 
they  make  up  the  greatest 
buying  public  in  America. 

Not  only  does  The  Digest 
give  the  advertiser  large 
returns  at  low  cost  per 
order,  but  it  gives  the 
quickest  returns. 

Immediate  National  Publicity 
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Cabinet,  called  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  President  of  China,  it  is 
announced  that  Japan  ^vill  make  no 
new  political  move  in  regard  to  China, 
but  wHl  await  developments  in  the 
Republic. 

DOMESTIC 

THE    MEXICAN    SITUATION 

June  2. — General  Pershing  notifies  the 
Mexican  Government  that  he  expects 
to  retain  the  present  position  of  the 
American  troops,  a  line  from  Colonia 
Dublan  southward  to  Namiquipa. 

General  Zapata  begins  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  Carranza,  threatening 
JMexieo  City.  It  is  rumored  that  he 
has  been  joined  by  Villa,  and  that 
Carranza  may  withdraw  a  large  part 
of  his  troops  from  the  north,  to  protect 
the  capital. 

June  3. — Twenty  Apache  scouts  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Army  rout  a 
band  of  ViUistas  near  Bachineva. 

Carranza  almost  paralyzes  Mexican  busi- 
ness by  retiring  from  circulation  all 
notes  over  twenty  pesos. 

June  6. — General  Funston  rushes  additional 
troops  to  the  border  in  response  to  the 
information  that  Luis  de  la  Rosa  was 
marching  north  from  a  point  south  of 
Laredo,  intending  to  raid  the  country 
somewhere  west  of  Rio  Grande  City. 

AT    WASHINGTON 

June  1. — -President  Wilson  announces  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  withdrawing  the 
American  troops  from  Mexico  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Carranza  note. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  is  confirmed  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  22. 

The  House  amends  the  Naval  Bill  to 
include  an  appropriation  of  .|6,0()(),0()() 
additional  to  equip  navy-yards. 

June  2. — The  Naval  Bill,  calling  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  more  than  .1250,000,000 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Navy,  passes  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
538  to  4. 

June  3. — President  Wilson  signs  the  Army 
Bill,  calling  for  a  regular  peace-strength 
of  175,000  men,  and  a  war-force  of 
206,000. 

GENERAL 

June  1. — Nine  thousand  longshoremen 
strike  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

June  4. — Jacob  Schiff,  noted  Jewish  phil- 
anthropist, renounces  further  partici- 
pation in  the  Jewish  Nationalist  and 
Zionist  movements.  He  declares  this 
step  is  due  to  the  degree  to  which  he 
has  been  misrepresented  and  maligned 
by  his  people. 

Rebels  in  Santo  Domingo,  entrenched, 
threaten  the  American  marines,  and 
kill  a  division  captain.  One  thousand 
additional  marines  go  to  Santo 
Domingo  City.  Two  hundred  of  the 
rebels  attack  the  American  marines  at 
Monte  Christi,  but  are  driven  off  with  a 
loss  of  seven  of  their  men.  No  Ameri- 
cans were  even  wounded. 

A  tornado  in  Arkansas  does  $1,000,000 
worth  of  damage  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  and  kills  .59. 

.lune  6. — Virtually  complete  returns  indi- 
cate that  Iowa  rejects  the  amendment 
to  grant  suffrage  to  women  by  about 
4,500  votes  out  of  280,000  votes  cast. 

.lune  7.— The  Repubhcan  National  Con- 
vention opens  at  (Chicago,  with  Senator 
Warren  G.  Harding  as  temporary 
chairman. 

The  Progressive  Party  Convention  opens 
at  Chicago,  with  Raymond  Robins  as 
temporary  chairman. 


1st  Prize 
of  $150 

in  the 

Carter  Inx 

Prize  Contest 
was  won  by 

Miss  Eva 
Kranich 

Madison,  Wis. 

who  submitted  the 
following  : 


"Why  the  anxious  air  and  haughty  frown? 
I  may  seem  stuck  up,  but  I'm  just  stuck  down! 


ft 


2nd  Prize,  $100 

Ira  H.  Holmes 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

3rd  Prize,  $50 

Wm.  B.  Moore 

Salem,  Mass. 

Honorable  Mention,  $5  Each 

Linwood  Gibbs 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Joseph  R.  Hood 

Golden,  Colo. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lawlor 

LeMars,  Iowa 

Ray  F.  Nichols 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

J.  W.  Fass 

Chicago,  III. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Baker 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Mr.  E.  R.  Amick 

SpringBeld.  III. 

Mae  Z.  Geraghty 
Morris  Plains,  N.J. 

Henry  W.  Winquist 
Cedar  Falls.  Wis. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Fuss 

Boston,  Mass. 

C.  p.  Koppeman 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jennie  Hale 

Rowley,  Mass. 

Camden  E.  Martin 

Valleio.  Cal. 

Gertrude  Walker 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Miss  Bertha  De  Vaughn 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

W.  S.  Brown 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Haywood  Edmundson 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

R.  E.  Williams 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  W.  Keil. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Robert  Easton 

Chicago,  III. 

THE  winning  prize  answers  were  se- 
lected from  over  33,000  submitted. 
Suggestions  were  received  from  every  state, 
as  well  as  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Hawaii, 
Scotland,  Spain,  etc. 

SECOND  PRIZE  IVflu^ttnV: 

Girls  :   (To  Professor,  unable  to  rise.)   "  Par- 
alyzed ?  " 

Professor :  "No  Cicoized  !  " 

f  UIDf^   DDT7C    was  awarded  for 
1  rllKL>    rKlZ.E.    the  following: 

Teacher :    "  I'm  discouraged.     I  can't  even 
make  these  boys  add  here !  " 

Lady:     "Why    don't    you    use    your    Cico 
paste?     That  will  make  anything  adhere!" 

The  world-wide  interest  in  this   contest  demon- 
strates again  the  remarkable  popularity  of 


CARTER  INX  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Inks  Mucilage  Paste 

Boston,  New  York         The  CARTER'S  INK  CO.         Chicago,  Montreal 
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Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  CYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  describes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  all  over  Europe 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy— and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.  By  mail,  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  a?  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Hot-Weather  Health  for  Your  Children 


When  the  98-in-thc-shade  days  come  along,  don't  watch  your  kiddies  wilt  under  the  heat  and  admit  >*our  inability 
to  preserve  their  vitality  during  the  sultry  summer  days.  You  can  keep  the  roses  in  their  cheeks  and  the  sparkle 
in  their  eyes  if  you  give  them  the  proper  care  before  and  during  the  not  weather.  Join  the  many,  many  other 
thoughtful  Parents  who  are  turning  for  help,  in  this  problem,  to  these  instructive,  authoritative,  reassuring  books 
by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  the  eminent  children's  physician. 

The  Heahh-Care  of  the  Baby        TheHealth-Care  of  the  Growing  Child 


An  absolutely  necessary  book  for  the  Mother  or  Nurse. 
It  gives  clear  and  complete  explanations  of  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  summer  ailments  such  as  Prickly 
Heat,  Digestive  Troubles.  Mosquito  Bites,  Sunburn,  etc. 
Tells  how  to  feed,  bathe  and  clothe  the  baby;  when  to 
tiikc  him  out  doors,  and  when  not  to.  Describes  the  nor- 
mal increase  in  weight  and  all  the  points  of  his  care  in 
hot  weather.    Cloth,  75  cents  ;  by  mail,  8j  cents. 

"An  especially  timely  book  for  Mothers  and  Nurses 
now  that  hot  weather  is  ap(>roaching." 

— Evening  I'ost,  Chicago. 


A  book  of  vit.il  instruction  on  the  care  of  children  a  little 
older.  Explains  the  need  of  the  right  kind  of  vacation; 
the  proper  feeding,  bathing  and  clothing;  care  during 
vaccination;  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  including  Ty- 
phoid Fever.  Malaria,  Insect  Bites.  Measles,  Diphtheria. 
Mumps,  etc.  Describes  the  preventive  hygiene  that 
should  be  practised  in  the  home.  Illustrated  by  colored 
plates  which  help  tlie  Mother  to  diagnose  her  child's 
trouble.    Cloth,  $1.2$;  by  mail,  $1  .iy. 

"Just    the    book   for    the    everyday   use    of   anxious 
Parents." — Child  Life,  Philadelpliia.  Pa. 


Funk   &  Wagnalls   Company,  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Foreign    Securities 

Our  Statisiical  Department  zvill  supply 
detailed  infortnation  on 

Central  Argentine 

Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific 

Buenos  Aires  &  Great  Sou. 

Buenos  Aires  &  Western 

Cordoba  Central 

Argentine  Cedulas 

Buenos  Aires  City  Bonds 

Write  for  Booklet  No.   "L"  on 

Argentine  Railways 

Renskorl,  Lyon  &  Co. 

(Investment  JJepartnient) 
Members  New  Vor^  Slock  Exchange 

33  New  St.  Cf^it^')  New  York 


Stocks^'^Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  for  Booklet  B.  2,  "The  Partial  Payment 
Plan."  which  explains  thorouglily  t!ie  method 
by  which  you  may  purchase  Stocks  or  Bonds 
in  any  amount — from  one  share  or  bond  up, 
by  making  a  small  first  payment  and  t!ie 
balance  in   convenient  monthly  instalments. 

Booklet  B.  3  sent  upon  request 

SHEisP«J;MOBCAH 

42  Broadway         New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

llllillllililllilllllililllillllllliillllllillllll^ 
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Safe  Municipal  Bonds 


Naff-  iii\  cstiiiciits,  iiTid  lint  speculative  ventnii-s.  yi.M  tlic 
biggest  returns  in  the  1. Tig  run.  U.S.  Muiiiciiml  ami  I'aii- 
adian  (Jovernnieat  liouds  which  we  ufl'er  you  are  splen- 
did investinentii.  Free  fn>ni  Federal  lucome  Tax.  Our 
clients  receive  the  )x'st  secuiity,  income  and  service  un- 
enfumbere<I  by  trouble  and  aniioyauce.    Write  fur  list. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY 
246  Fourth  Ave.        Dept.  7       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2%  oit  checking  accounts  and  4'  ^  on  savings 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


TRADE  IN  EUROPE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

MUCH  discussion  has  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope of  iulei-natioiial  trade-conditions 
after  the  war  comes  to  a  definite  end.  The 
passions  aroused  by  tlie  war  have  clouded 
these  discussions  to  a  notal)le  extent;  in- 
deed, sane  conclusions  could  hardly  be 
looked  for  with  the  conflict  still  proceeding 
ill  all  its  bitterness.  Observers  have  noted 
that  men,  before  remarkable  for  calmness 
of  judgment,  ha^'e  been  carried  away  by 
patriotic  feelings  to  lines  of  argument 
t  hat  point  to  a  rej)laceinent  in  commerce 
of  the  strife  now  going  on  in  the  field. 
English  winters  have  already  discovered  a 
new  Cierman  jjeril  in  economit;  matters. 
They  even  point  to  it  as  something  "fright- 
ful," like  the  war  itself,  fotmdations  for  it 
liaving  been  laid  in  Oermany  before  the 
Avar  began. 

Whether  or  not  Germany  holds  large 
stores  of  manufat^ured  articles,  with  which 
to  flood  the  world's  markets  after  the  war, 
is  a  matter  concerning  which  there  has 
been  much  discussion.  One  writer  be- 
lieves this  accumulation  does  not  extend 
much  beyond  anilin  dyes  and  drugs,  opera- 
glasses  and  toy  soldiers,  his  reason  being 
that  accumulations  of  stock  b3^  manu- 
facturing industries  have  been  prevented 
by  lack  of  raw  material  and  by  the  diver- 
sion of  labor  to  service  in  war.  Francis 
Gribble  is  quoted  by  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce as  regarding  the  situation  to  which 
Germany  is  coming,  broadly  speaking,  as 
something  like  this:  A  state  of  capital 
mortgaged  to  banks,  which  can  not  realize 
on  it  for  lack  of  purchasers;  floating  capital 
invested  in  the  war,  and  dissipated  in  the 
form  of  munitions,  uniforms,  boots,  and 
all  the  other  supplies  consumed  by  the 
army;  with  nothing  remaining  unencum- 
bered except  gold  in  the  Reichsbank  and 
the  labor  of  the  people.  Mr.  Gribble  as- 
sumes the  military  defeat  of  Germany,  and 
insists  that  her  Government  is  bound  by 
its  own  pledges  to  make  good  the  waste 
and  destruction  that  disregard  of  treaty 
obligations  brought  to  Belgium.  He  esti- 
mates that  this  bill  will  work  out  to  a 
total  of  .17,000,000,000.  A  sum  not  less  in 
amount  is  figured  out  by  assuming  the 
adjustment  on  the  same  scale  of  the  claims 
of  the  occupied  provinces  of  France.  By 
adding  the  legitimate  demands  to  be  lodged 
on  the  score  of  property  destroyed  or  ap- 
])ropriated  in  8ervia,  Montenegro,  and 
Poland,  Mr.  Gribble  finds  an  indemnity  of 
.|;iO,0()0,()()0,{)00  chargeal)le  against  Ger- 
many, without  allowing  anything  for  the 
atrtual  military  expenditure  of  the  Allied 
J*owers.  Commenting  on  these  matters, 
the  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Coiunicrce  pro- 
ceeds to  say: 

"It  is  (^asy  to  show  that  rigorous  boy- 
cott of  German  wares  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries is  quite  incompatible  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  large  indemnity  from  the  German 
Excheqiu^'.  if  (i(>rmany  is  to  pay  an 
iiuh'mnity,  she  must  not  be  deprived  of 
tile  means  of  earning  it;  on  the  contrary, 
some  plan  has  to  be  devised  for  making  flic 
very  most  of  German  labor,  inacliinery, 
and  resources.  Obviously  Germany  can 
only  earn  the  money  needed  (c»  ))ay  the 
suggested  indemnity  by  trading.  But  as 
she  will,  on  the  theory  propounded,  be 
trading,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  not  for 


her  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  her  credi- 
tors, there  is  no  object  to  be  gained  by 
compelling  her  to  trade  under  specially 
unfa\orable  conditions.  In  other  words, 
tliere  is  Aery  little  of  political  or  economic 
wisdom  in  the  suggestion  that  the  enemies 
of  Germany,  when  in  search  of  an  indem- 
nity, should  begin  by  doing  their  best  to 
destroy  the  entire  fabric  of  German  trade 
and  the  wealth  derived  from  it,  in  order 
that  the  trade-(;ompetitors  of  prosperous 
German  firms  may  st^ramble  foi-  orders 
which  they  have  not,  at  present,  the  plant 
to  execute.  All  of  which  seems  to  be, 
tho  dictated  by  quite  different  motives, 
very  much  in  the  line  of  Sir  Hugh  Bell's 
advice  to  his  countrymen:  "We  should 
take  as  great  a  slice  of  German  commodities 
as  we  can  get,  and  give  her  as  much  of 
ours  as  she  will  have.'  On  this  advice 
Archibald  Hurd's  lurid  comment  is  a  fair 
indit^ation  of  a  state  of  mind  somewhat 
too  prevalent  in  th,e  United  Kingdom 
to-day  for  the  prospects  of  any  lasting 
I)eace: 

"  'In  other  words,  the  business  door  is 
to  be  opened  wide  instantly  the  blood- 
stained hands  of  Germany  are  heard 
knocking,  and  the  old  relationships  be- 
tween the  Huns  and  ourselves  and  the  rest 
of  humanity  are  to  be  resumed  as  tho  the 
war,  with  aU.  its  suffering,  its  agony,  and 
its  horrors,  had  never  been.' 

"It  seems  curious  that  men  otherwise 
reasonable  should  have  their  vision  so  dis- 
torted by  the  passions  engendered  by  the 
war  as  to  forget  that  if  Germany  could 
really  be  made  an  'outlaw  nation,'  she 
would  be  compelled  to  devote  all  her 
energies  and  all  her  ingenuity  to  the  re- 
newal of  a  struggle  in  which  she  had  been 
but  temporarily  worsted.  Her  diplomacy 
would  be  coiistantly  employed  in  finding 
means  to  promote  dissensions  among  the 
Powers  allied  against  her,  and  her  people 
would  stand  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
to  break  through  the  cordon  of  repressive 
conventions  by  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  trying  to  stifle  them." 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAILWAY 
EARNINGS 

For  many  years  one  of  the  best  mirrors 
of  business  conditions  has  been  found  in 
statistics  of  railway  earnings.  That  they 
have  recently  been  remarkably  good,  most 
readers  of  uew^spapers  have  learned.  It 
has  not  been  generally  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  improvement,  while  to  some 
extent  due  to  war-conditions,  including 
shipments  of  munitions  to  Europe,  has 
had  its  chief  source  in  general  business 
conditions.  In  other  words,  there  would 
have  been  great  improvement  had  Euroj^o 
failed  to  enter  into  war.  Braii.street's  de- 
scribes the  situation  as  "eminently  satis- 
factory to  operating  officers."  This  is 
true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rail\va.\s 
are  feeling  the  bunlens  that  usually  follow 
prosperity,  that  is,  higher  costs  of  material, 
such  as  sle(>l  rails,  cars,  and  other  essentials, 
not  to  mention  wages,  the  roads  being  now 
confronted  with  demands  of  better  com- 
pensation from  about  400.000  high-class 
employees.  Ih-ailslrtcrs  comments  on  the 
whole  subject  as  follows: 

"Not withstanding  vexatious  incidents, 
the  railways  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity, and  evei\\-  pai't  of  the  country  is 
sharing  therein.  Despite  the  unpleasant 
eddies  with  which  the  railways  ha\e  to 
{•ontcnd,  it  is  probable  that  thty  ar»>  fnt'r 
from   political   hectoring   than   they   have 
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bepn  in  years.  Usually  a  Presidential 
year  witnesses  vocil'erous  proclamations 
tor  fiu'thei-  regiihition  of  railways,  drives 
lor  hijj'her  passenger-fares,  juid  more  or  less 
public  opposition.  This  year  relatively 
little  is  heard  of  political  schemes.  The 
attitude  of  enlightened  railway  officers  in 
taking  the  public  into  then-  confidence  has 
wrought  a  great  salutary  change,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  public  as  a  whole  now 
stands  more  than  ever  ready  to  give  the, 
railways  a  fair  deal.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  pleas  of  the  railways,  if  made  for 
better  compensation,  will  receive  respectful 
consideration. 

"Yet  it  call  not  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  during  a  period  of  years  that  have 
been  marked  by  all-around  advances  in 
commodities,  wages,  rents,  and  taxes,  the 
rate  for  carrying  freight  has  not  advanced 
in  any  way.  In  fact,  as  Slason  Thompson, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Statis- 
tics, puts  it,  the  freight-rate  was  low  in  1901 
and  it  was  lower  in  1905.  This  significant 
truth  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  subjoined 
exhibit,  the  figures  being  those  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  period 
1901-14,  while  for  1915  the  data  are  those 
compiled  l>y  the  railway  bureau  named: 

Smmmary  of  Freight- Mileage,  Revenue,  and 
Receipts  Per  Ton- Mile 

Rec'pts  per 

Number  of  Tons  Freight      Ton-Mile 

Carried  One  Mile  Revenue  [Mills) 

1901 147,077,136,040  $1,118,543,014  7  50 

1902 157,289,370,053  1,207,228,845  7,57 

1903 173,221,278,993  1,338,020,026  7.63 

1904 174,522,089,577  1,379,002,693  7.80 

1905 186,463,109,510  1,4.50,772,838  7.66 

1906 215,877,551,241  1, 640,-386,655  7.48 

1907 236,601,390,103  1,823,651,998  7.59 

1908* 218,381,554,802  1,6.55,419,108  7.54 

1909* 218,802,986,929  1,677,614,678  7.63 

1910* 255,016,910,451  1,925,553,036  7.53 

1911* 253,783,701,839  1,925,950,887  7  57 

1912* 264,080,745,058  1,968,.598,630  7  44 

1913*t 301,398,7,52,108  2,198,9.30,565  7  29 

1914*t 288,319,890,210  2,114,697,629  7.33 

1915 277,232,6.53,000  2,046,047,412  7.33 

*  Excludes  figures  of  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

t  Class  I  and  II  roads  only. 

"The  above  table  of  receipts  per  ton- 
mile  shows  that  the  cost  of  carrying  freight 
during  fourteen  years  has  only  varied  by 
fractions  of  a  mill. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latest  compre- 
hensive report  on  railway  earnings,  that 
covering  the  month  of  March,  is  exception- 
ally favorable,  in  which  respect  it  is  in  line 
with  the  showing  made  the  last  half  year. 
Briefly,  returns  for  the  thu'd  month  of  the 
calendar  year  indicate  an  aggregate  of 
$291,248,604  for  gross  earnings  and  $90. 
415,948  for  net  rexenues,  gi-oss receipts  hav- 
ing increased  25.1  per  cent,  over  that 
month  last  year,  while  net  advanced  42.9 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  gross  eai'nings 
increased  $.58,499,511,  and  net  receipts 
expanded  .$27,170,121,  this  sum  bringing 
the  increase  in  net  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  up  to  about  .$265,202,435.  This 
ratio,  showing  a  gain  of  25.1  per  cent,  in 
gross  earnings,  compares  with  a  decrease 
of  G.O  per  cent,  for  ISIarch  of  1915,  which  in 
turn  followtnl  a  decline  of  seven-tenths  of 
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1  per  cent,  in  March  of  1914.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rise  of  42.9  per  cent,  is  cumula- 
tive, for  in  March  last  year  there  was  a 
small  advance,  1.2  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
like  month  of  1914  the  item  of  net  earnings 
went  up  3.1  per  cent.  The  following  table 
enables  the  reader  to  get  a  ready-made 
view  of  the  results  for  the  month  under 
discussion : 

March,  March, 

1916  1915 

Gross  earnings $291,248,604  $232,749,0' 3 

Operating  expenses 200,832,656  169,509,266 

Net  earnings $90,415,948  $63,239,827        42.9 

"It  will  be  seen  that  operating  expenses 
enlarged  to  the  extent  of  18.4  per  cent., 
while  in  March  of  last  year  such  expenses 
decreased  9.3  per  cent.  The  following 
table  gives  a  comparison  of  gross  earnings 
by  sections: 

March,  March, 

1916  1915 

Northwestern $50,628,178  $40,325,713 

Central-western 25,215,259  19,450,727 

Trunk  lines 77,011,881  59,781,658 

Coal  roads 15,558,195  12,653,974 

Eastern 15,599,299  13,436,956 

Southern 36,018,095  29,335,556 

Southwestern 32,313,492  27,430,004 

Pacific 38,904,205  30,334,505 


Inc. 

P.  Ct. 

25.5 

29.6 

28.8 
22.9 
16.0 
22  7 
17^7 
28.2 


Total $291,248,604      $232,749,093        25 . 1 

"Two  groups — the  eastern  and  south- 
western— fell  below  the  20  per  cent,  line, 
their  respective  increases  being  16  per  cent, 
and  17.7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
central-western  roads  display  a  rise  of 
29.6  per  cent.,  while  the  trunk  tines  exhibit 
one  of  28.8  per  cent.,  these  being  followed 
by  the  Pacific  roads  with  28.2  per  cent. 
The  northwestern  roads  reflect  an  advance 
of  25.5  per  cent.;  the  hard-coal  carriers, 
22.9  per  cent.;  and  the  Southern,  22.7 
per  cent.  The  annexed  table  shows  net 
receipts  by  groups: 

March, 
1916 

Northwestern $17,360,901 

Central-western 7,437,694 

Trunk  lines 20,544,342 

Coal  roads 5,213,684 

Eastern 3,915,966 

Southern 12,358,657 

Southwestern 9,766,697 

Pacific 13,818,007 


March, 

Inc. 

1915 

P.Ct. 

$12,196,529 

42.4 

3,832,770 

94.0 

13,197,922 

55.7 

3,982,746 

30.9 

3,479,246 

12.5 

8,385,991 

47.3 

8,143,884 

19.9 

10,020,739 

37.8 

Total $90,415,948        $63,239,827        42.9 

HIGH  TIDE  IN  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 

New  high  records  were  made  in  March  by 
our  export  trade.  Moreover,  these  records 
were  reached  in  spite  of  heavy  declines  in 
exports  of  breadstuffs,  meats,  and  cotton, 
other  items  increasing  so  heavily  as  to 
make  the  net  result  a  distinct  gain.  A 
decline  in  breadstuffs  and  cotton  had 
extended  over  nine  months.  The  net  gain 
in  our  export  trade,  amounting  to  $1,128,- 
000,000,  found  an  explanation  in  the  marked 
increases  in  our  manufactured  goods  and 
munitions  sent  abroad.  Following  is  a 
table,  compiled  for  Bradstreet's,  showing  the 
exports  of  leading  products  for  March 
and  the  nine  preceding  months  compared 
with  shipments  of  other  products,  to  which 
are  appended  interesting  comments: 


Exports  by  Groups 

March, 

1916 

.  $43,245,317 

3,146,611 

147,423 

.     19,361,870 

.     30,281,068 

.     16,070,621 

March, 

1915 

$59,661,670 

2,131,546 

22,276 

28,274,194 

53,524,279 

10,644,994 

Changes 

Per  Cent. 

D  27  5 

Cottonseed-oil 

Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 
Meat  and  dairy  prod. .  . 

Cotton 

Mineral  oils 

I   47.6 
1561.9 
D  31.5 
D  43.4 
I   51  0 

Total  above 

Other  exports 

.$112,252,910 
.$297,597,515 

$154,258,959 
$142,352,893 

$296,611,851 

iding  March — . 

1915 

$417,920,.371 

14,247,470 

367,021 

132,322,601 

•  297,471,471 

94,393,658 

D  27.2 
I  109  2 

All  exports 

.$409,850,425 

^Nine  Mos.  E 

1916 
.$309,750,674 
.     17,414,703 
.      2,407,233 
.   180,234,599 
.  268,611,180 
.   114,539,58:} 

I    38  1 

Breadstuffs 

(!ottonseed-oil 

(Jattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
Meat  and  dairy  prod. . 

Cotton 

Mineral  oils 

Changes 
Per  Cent. 
D  25.8 
I    22.2 
1555.9 
1   36.2 
D     9.6 
I    21.3 

Total  above $892,957,972 

Other  exports $2,102,917,260 


$956,722,592      D     6.6 
974,355,277      i  115.8 


All  exports. 


.$2,995,875,232    $1,931,077,869     i    55.1 


UNIVERSAL 

Vacuum  Bottle 

851   Pint  $3.30 

852  Quart  $5.00 


UNIVERSAL 

Vacuum  Food  Jar 

811  Pint  $3.00 

812  Quart  $4.00 


UNIVERSAL  Special  Lunch  Set 

4171     Pint  Size    $3.75 
4272    Quart  Size    $5.50 


UNIVERSAL 

Vacuum  Bottle 

81  Pint    $2.50 

82  Quart  $3.75 


UNIVERSAL 

Vacuum  Bottle 

71  Pint    $1.75 

72  Quart    $2.75 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum  Bottles 

have  become  a  standard  household  equipment.  Where  a  hot  or  cold  drink  is  instantly 
desired  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  they  perform  an  inestimable  service.  Universal 
Vacuum  Bottles  are  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  table  equipment  as  soups, 
coffee,  tea,  iced  drinks,  etc.,  may  be  prepared  in  advance  or  kept  just  as  they  are  in 
case  the  meal  is  delayed.  During  the  summer  months  campers,  automobilists  and 
vacationists  in  general  learn  to  include  in  their  outfit  the  Universal  Vacuum  Bottle. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK,  562  Commercial  St..  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


fuNIVERSALt 


UNIVERSAL  Motor  Luncheon  Set 
No.  262  $45.00 


(universal  I 


UNIVERSAL  Vacuum  Tankard 

842  Quart        $7.50 


UNIVERSAL  Vacuum  Carafe 
2822        Quart        $6.00 


Jft'?'^?. 


JONAS  Dollar  Gift  Box 

A  BIG,  square,  green  and  gold  gift  box 
of  candy,  with  20  full  ounces  (1)4 
o^^  pounds)    of    mouth  -  melting,    heavily- 

coated  chocolates  —  30  unusual  kinds. 

Packed  in  two  dainty  trays,  each  chocolate  pro- 
tected by  a  separate  container.  Mailed  absolutely 
fresh,  the  day  they're  made.  Enclose  a  dollar, 
with  your  card,  and  her  address.  Then  your  card 
goes  into  a  big,  20-ounce  box  of  the  most  delicious, 
richly -flavored  chocolates  that  she  ever  received. 

;ANAS,43  SBroadSt.PKik.Pa. 


8% 


FIRST  MORTGAGES 

WELL  SUPERVISED  AND 
SAFEGUARDED 

— the  same  as  with  Guaranteed  Securities.  Appraisals  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  loan  is  based,  and  further  recommendations, 
made  by  our  conservative  Banks.  These  recommendations 
furnished  with  each  loan.  Exceptionally  efficient  service  for 
lenders  in  distant  States — our  clients  are  from  ever^'where 
reached  by  the  Digest.  Funds  are  safeguarded  by  Miller 
Service.  All  loans  nel  8%  to  lender.  Write  for  mid-June  list, 
please  ;  inquiries  individually  and  personally  answered. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Trust  Company  BIdg.,  Miami,  Florida 


A    Paying  Business  or  Good  Entertainment 

A  valuable  new  book  doscritnng  in  .sim- 
T>le  detail,  methods  and   macliines 
for  takine    and   projecting 
"movies."  Full  deserip    _^^__^     ^^^ 
tioiis  of  mechanism  ^^^^flR^^^H^^  How     to 

and  operation  ^^^^^^^^Cgp^^^  take,  develop, 
of  all  ^^^^^B^^Ajf^^^  print,  clean,  repair 
parts  _^^f^^^^^^^^^^  films  :  operate  projector:  put 
out  film  fires;  manage  exhibitions, 
etc..  eti'. 

Cloth,  Si.oo;  by  mail,  $I.I2. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


The 
Original 
Malted  Milk ., 

Nourishing    t 
Delicious 
Digestible 

The    powder    dissolves  in    water 


Rich  Milk,  Malted  grain  extract  in  powder. 
For  Infants,  Invalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition,upbuiIding  the  whole  body. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers,  and  the  aged. 


Mi  110 


Needs  no  cooking— Keep   it    on    hand. 

The  Original  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
More  nourishing  than  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
In  the  home,  or  at  Hotels  and  Cafes. 
Substitutes  cost  YOU   Same   Price. 


18^24 
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"Exports  of  breadstuff s,  meats,  and 
cotton  for  Maroli  fell  27.").  M.'k  and  4o.4 
(KT  <'ent.,  respect  i\'ely,  behind  a  ^•ear  ago, 
while  those  of  oils  advanced  Al  per  cent. 
The  si.\  classes  of  trade  show  a  decrease 
of  27.2  per  cent.,  whereas  other  e.xports 
gained  100  per  cent.,  and  all  e.x'ports 
increased  US  per  cent.     For  nine  months 


bn>adstnffs  exports  fell  25.8  per  cent.,  and 
cotton  shipintMits  ().(>  per  cent.,  while 
!neats  gained  lit)  i)er  cent,  and  oils  21  per 
cent.,  but  th(>.se  gains  look  small  compared 
with  tho.se  of  11"). 8  per  cent,  in  other 
exports  and  of  55  per  cent,  in  all  exports. 

"  For  nine  months  the  exports  of  wheat  and 
wlieat-flour  were  only  18(),335,2();i  l)ushels, 


as  against  208,023,145  bushels  the  year  be- 
fore, a  loss  of  82,(KK),()00  bushels  in  quantity, 
while  the  value  was  .'|23(),078,()00,  as  against 
$328,<)53,(KM)  a  yiuir  ago,  a  loss  of  $98,000,- 
000.  Corn  tsxports  fell  off,  as  did  canned 
beef,  lard,  and  cotton ;  and  exports  of  fresh 
beef,  bacon,  hams,  pork,  mineral  oils,  ancl 
cottonseed-oil  increased." 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


^agai^fH^JoJhe  Sea 


J^assizig  Quebec 

IN  this  unique  pleasure  trip,  every 
hour  has  its  revelation  of  beauty, 
grandeur  and  historic  interest — 
the  fairy  like  Thousand  Islands,  the 
thrilling  descent  of  the  marvelous 
rapids,  the  great  cities  of  Montreal 
and  famous  old  Quebec,  the  stu- 
pendous Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity"  on  the  Saguenay  River 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence  roll- 
ing onward  to  the 
sea. 


Send  6c  postage  for 
illustrated  booklet, 
map  and  guide,  to 
John  F.  Pierce,  As- 
sistant Passenger 
Traffic  Manager, 
115  R.&  O.  Bldg.. 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Shooting  th»  Rapid* 


Ai^)^^^^M^ii^3^^^^ 


Hotel 

LATHAM 

28th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Reopened  aher  thorough  renovation  as  a  strictly 
high  class  hotel.  In  the  heart  of  New  York's 
business,  shopping  and  recreational  center.  Every 
desirable  appointment,  exceptional  service.  Supe- 
rior cuisine.  Fireproof  construction.  Send  for 
booklet. 

Max  Hoeftmann,  Manager 

Formerly  for  many  years  connected  with  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel  C^ompany.  London,    England. 


WALDORF  SEATTLE 

Vour  sort  of  hotel.  Comfortable, 
homelike  surroundings,  courteous 
service.  300  rooms — $1.00  and  up. 
European  plan.  Excellent  dining 
room.  Literature  descriptive  of  the 
Northwest.    C.  R.  DOUGLAS,  Mgr. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires. 
A  HOTEL   OK    DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  17.        Elevation  1400  ft. 

HOWE     &    TWOROGER,    Managers. 

Winter  Resort,  Princesi  Hotel,  Bermuda. 


Arnri^r  i  c:^  rt     Express 
"Trei'vel   D^i^-t:. 

South  America 

Special  Tour  to  Argentina  and  Brazil 
leaving  New  York  July  1st. 

66  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston,  Phila.,  Chicaso,  San  Francisco 


-"^ 


'A,lt^ 


liudson  River 

ByDayligW 

TJ^OR  the  through  trip, 
-'-  New  York  to  Albany, 
or  for  a  delightful  day's 
outing,  take  one  of  the 
splendid  Day  Line  flyers. 

Service  daily,  except  Sun- 
day. Through  rail  tickets 
via  New  York  Central  or 
West  Shore  R.R.  accepted 
on  steamers.  Orchestra; 
restaurant. 

Send  4c  in  stamps 
for  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 


UKSKROSSES  8TREEI 
NEW  TOKK 


PIER 


iiSi 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OFAMERICA 

ALL  EXPENSE  TOURS  SEVEBMTIMES  A  WEEK 
ALSO  PRIVATE  TOURS  YOUf?.  OWN  PARTY 
TOURS  FORCAR  OWNERS  AUTOMOBILES  FOR  RENTAL 

MOTOR  TOUR  CD.iraMPiE  PL  BOSTON 


/come  to 

Portland  is  the  center  of  this  vacation 
land.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
31  Exchange  Street.  Portland,  Me., 
for  illustrated  Folder  or  Hotel  List  de- 
scribing stopping  places  and  attractions. 

\MA_INE 


JAPAN  and  CHINA  TOUR 

^Jeason  of  Chrysantliemum  and  Autiiiun 
I-oUage.  Select,  small  party  witli  exceptional 
leader  starts  October  5  from  Vancouver  !)y 
magnificent  S.  S.  "Kmpressof  Russia.**  every 
surrounding  conducive  to  greatest  enjoyment. 

SouthAmericaTour  will  Start  Jan.  27 

Krank  C.  (JIark,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


'■'li<>  Hpitclits  iioiiK)',  Iiiini>nliiii-«:,  \t. 

ItU-al  jjlace  for  restful  Siiniiner  <iutinK;  visit- 
ing  dlstimce   of   interesting    points  in   White 
Mts.    Reduced  rates  June  aiul  July.    Booklet. 
A.J.  NEWMAN.  Prop. 


CALIFORNIA  — ALASKA 

Two  Select  Parties  orKuni/ed  l>v 

THE    DEAN     TOURS 

Senil  lor  Booklet 
Ktl  Itctonslilri'  Strppt,  Itusloii,  >liiss« 
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Vacation  Sea  Trip 

Cool,  restful  and  refreshing. 
A   bracing    journey   on  luxu- 
rious steamers,  with  a  glimpse 
of    the    "foreign    land"    that 
adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

6  days  at  sea— 4  days  on  shore 

$95.22 

Including  all  necessary  expenses 

New  York  to  Havana 

and  Return 

Write  for  Information,   and  illustrated 
booklet,  '    The  Ideal  Vacation. " 

WARD  LINE 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  Foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.Y. 


The  Finest  Summer  Cruise 
On  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 


m 


^)\'MmM, 


ffa 


THE  MOST  PLEASING  RESORT 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 

Seven  luiniired  miles  of  breeze-kissed  smiliii); 
scaoiast — fn.iu  Halifax,  where  Britain's 
great  Atlantic  fleet  watehes  the  oeean  gate 
t.  Can.nila.  U,  P.vrt  Wade,  overlooking  the 
sti'cl-ljliie  Hay  of    Fundy. 


IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

The  retreat  of  wild  fowl  and 
game  fish;  the  country  of  tlie 
Ai-adian  ;  France  of  the  17th 
Century. 

Overnight  from  Boston. 

Write  for  Booklet 

P.  0.  MOONEY,  Gen'l  Pas- 
senger  Agent,  123  Hollii 
"^  _   Street,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


\\ 


Visiting  Foreigu    tmerica  | 


flpl  RAYMOND -WHTCDMB 


equal  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthful- 
ness  to  a  European  cruise.  Visiting 
HALIFAX.  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of 
Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHNS,  Newfound- 
land, the  Norway  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO 
and  FLORIZEL,  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip 
includes  every  essential  expense.  7  days 
at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine, 
orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
for  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  for 
superior  accommodations,  June,  Sept. ,  and 
Oct.     Write  today  for  ill  us.  booklet  6. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y. 


Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska 

Tours  every  week  visiting 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
California,  Canadian  Rockies  and  other 
resorts,     .\laska  tours  include  Alaska 
Voyage,    Atlin    Lakes,    Yukon    River, 
the  Klondike,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
Expert   travel  service.      Stopovers  ar- 
ranged anywhere. 
Also  Tours  to  South  America  and 
Japan — China 
Send  for  Booklet  Desired 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

I>«-I>t.  .').    It    Ti-nipio   I'laro,   Ho.ston 

Nrw  Y.iik        Phila.        riiicai:i>        San  Kranciscn 


C 10551  fi eel    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CA.SH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  fal?e  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  vahie  in  cash  on  receipt 
ol  goods.  Vour  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


IDEA.S  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  througli  me:  3 
hooks  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free:  1  help  you  market  your  in- 
\'ention:  advice  free.  K.  H.Owen,  4.5  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Munya)('//-A;HoifHpatents— the  kind  that  man- 
iilacturers  buy — made  our  reputation  as  "the 
Alloriifys  who  obtain  I'alciils  thai  i'rolftl." 
W  rite  MS  for  evidouc.  Inventor's  reliable 
book  free.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,88  Barrister 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  TH.\T  PKOFECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  KRF.E.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  tn  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WAT.SON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
K'.M  V  St.,  Washington,  L),  C. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

.\  man  with  sales  ability  and  gilt-edge  refer- 
ences can  establish  himself  in  permanent 
lerritorj'  selling  high-grade  reproductions  of 
the  world's  best  paintings  to  consumers. 
New  .sales  plan  by  which  dealer  introduces 
you  to  his  trade  and  helps  you  sell  them. 
Commission  contract  worth  $50  to  $150  week- 
ly to  live  wire.  Proposition  solid  as  a  rock, 
backed  by  ten  million  dollar  corporation. 
Tlie  Cincinnati  Kine  .■\rts  Company 
21  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

SITUATIONS  OPEN 

I:DIT0KIAL  writer— Capable  man  with 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  etlitorial 
.  writing  to  a.ssist  editor.  Should  he  familiar 
with  conditions,  men  and  affairs  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Send  samples  of  work,  give 
experience  and  such  information  as  will  en- 
able advertiser  to  judge  qiuilifications. 
Address  CONFIDENTIAL,  P.  O.  Box  1273, 
I'liiladelphia. 


INSURANCE    SALES    LETTERS 

I.N.Sl'RANCE  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 
business  with  sales  letters.  Many  insurance 
salesmen  are  using  Hull's  sales  letter  service. 
So  can  von.    Request  particulars  15LU. 

WILLIAM  .S.  lU  LL,  Madison,  Conn. 

BVSINESS     OPPORTVNITIES 

BCILI)  A  BUSINESS  OK  VOUR  OWN 
!  and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  lile.  Learn 
[  the  Collection  Bnsiness.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prot- 
it,\ble.  Send  lor  'Pointers"  todav. 
I  A.MERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
1  66  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


*! ! 

h  1  tkie  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
IKof  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
^insulted  as  arbiter. 

*•  'eaders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
ml  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

P.  F.,  "  Milwaukee,  AVis. — In  the  sentence 
I  submit  if  is  a  conjunction,  and  it  lias  been 
t'd  repeatedly  with  an  indicative  or  a  subjunct i\  o 
l(de.  Formerly  the  subjunctive  was  more  fre- 
ntly  used.  Shakespeare  (Tempest,  act  i,  sc.  2) 
ite: 
//  the  ill  .spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Goml  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  "t. 

{|\gain  in  Julius  Ca'sar,  act  ill,  sc.  2: 

The  noble  Brutus 
,         Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious: 
I         //  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

t;Milton  {Paradise  Lost,  bk.  i,  1.  10)  wrote: 

((  If  Sion's  hiU 

'        Delight  thee  more. 

i  Commercially  "//  there  is  .  .  ."  is  in  com- 
^n  use,  and  those  persons  who  use  it  condemn 
f  there  be  .  .  ."as  pedantic,  but  the  subjunc- 
e  mode  is  still  taught  by  the  grammarians,  still 
■d  in  hterature,  and  if  it  must  die  will  die  hard. 

'W.  H,"  Chicago,  111.— "  (1)  Will  you  kindly 

tie  an  argument  as  to  the  plural  of  the  word 

pse?     Is  it.  singular  and  plural,  or  should  the 

it«r  s  be  added?      (2)  Also  oblige  me  by  giving 

rule  in  general  regarding  the  pliu-al  of  noiuis." 

(1)  The  word  corpse,  meaning  "a  dead  body," 
dngular.  and  the  plural  is  formed  in  the  regular 
y  by  adding  "s"  to  the  singular  form,  making 
5  plural  form  "corpses."  The  word  corps, 
laning  "a  body  of  persons  acting  together," 
1  pronounced  kor  (o  as  in  more),  has  the  same 
■m  for  both  singular  and  plural,  but  in  the 
iral  is  pronoimced  korz.  (2)  The  commonest 
e  calls  for  the  addition  of  s  or  es  to  the  singular ; 
arm,  arms;  bee,  bees;  gas,  gases;  metropolis, 
tropolises.  For  the  general  rules,  see  pp.  1907-8 
the  New  Standard  Dictionary. 

'F.  I.  B."  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — "May  the  word 
:tant,  meaning  'in  the  present  month,'  be  iLsed 
the  plural  when  written  in  full  or  abbreviated'/ 
ample:  'Your  letters  of  the  5th  and  10th 
tt.  or  insts.'  " 

Jnstant  is  an  adjective  and  has  consequently 
plural,  but  must  always  be  written  m  the 
igular,  as:  "Your  letters  of  the  5th  and  10th 
it."  (or  instant),  i.e.,  of  the  month  passing. 

"J.  P.  O'N,"  Newbtirj'port,  Mass. — "Which 
the  preferred  spelling  to-day  for  anything  that 
As  to  the  solution  of  a  mystery — clew  or  clue?" 

The  prevalent  speUing  to-day  is  clue.  It  dates 
im  1.39.3  (Gower,  Confessio  Amantes):  "She  did 
a  have  a  clue  of  threde,"  and  was  used  also  by 
ayton  (1.596):  "Having  lost  the  clue  which  led 
In."  The  .spelling  clew  is  the  historic  spelling 
a  ball-like  body,  formed  by  winding  or  coiling 
Bine,  thread,  yarn,  or  the  like,  upon  itself.  This 
Melling  has  been  traced  to  Chaucer  (1385)  and 
"ok  lyw,  clywe.  The  modem  preferred  form 
e\  hat  which  suggests  the  solution  of  a  mystery) 
•s  \  It  frequent  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
;  A  waning  reverts  to  the  following  Ariadnean 
orti  concerning  Theseus  and  the  LabjTinth: 
"'heseus,  the  mythical  hero  of  Athens,  received 
im  Ariadne  a  thread,  in  old  English  a  clew, 
lich  guided  him  through  the  Cretan  Labyrinth, 
which  he  slew  the  Minotaur.  Hence  aro.se 
i  figurative  .senses,  which  in  contemporary 
rature  are  often  differentiated  from  the  still- 
ing mef;hanical  and  nautical  senses  clew  by  the 
'lling  clue." 

"A.  B,"  New  York. — "Is  the  following  use  of 
lies'  correct'/  'There  was  brought  to  me  a 
lies'  scarf  which  had  been  found.'  " 

As  only  one  .scarf  was  found  it  is  to  be  pre^ 
inc<l  that  it  was  owned  by  only  one  lady; 
rice,  "a  lady's  scarf"  is  correct.  The  u.se  of  the 
iral  pos.se.ssiv(!  with  a  singular  should,  in  general, 
avoided  as  iiuilegant,  but  is  to  be  frequently 
Kid  in  commercial  signs,  as  "a  men's  hat," 
•7;t!  the  intention  Ls  clearly  to  indicate  "a  hat 
len."  If  one  applies  this  formula  to  the 
the  construction  becomes  "a  ladif^s'  .scarf," 
he  mtianing  is  different  from  that  expressed 
•le  phrase  cited  above;  it  means  "a  scarf 
dies,"  not  a  scarf  that  belongs  to  a  particu- 
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now  Burlington  service  links  up  the 
Three  Great  National  Parks 

Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Rocky  Mountain 
(Estes)  and  Colorado 

in  one  grand  circle  tour.  You  can  see 
THE  BEST  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
WONDERS  IN  AMERICA,  and  save  time, 
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will  bring  descriptive  literature  about  any 
or  all  three  Parks,  or  Colorado.  Write  today. 
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By  all  means,  get  the  facts  about  Burlington 
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By  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religious  and  sober, 
which  formerly  he  was 
not.  The  war  has 
never  be  again,  what  he 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 

changed  him,  and  he  will  i.^.^.  i^^  »6""", 
was  formerly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  JVew  York 
Evening-  Su)i^  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser, 
author  oT  many  important  works,  has  here  Ret  down  the  ro- 
mance of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battlingr  the  Teutons. 
He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  oi^portunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  alert  exporters. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  Jllmiy  lUustraiioyis.    ii.so  uei;  by  mail  $/.b2 
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SbeCLEN  SPRINGS 

I     Watkins,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake  wm.°e"l'*eff.nJwIJ"p"res. 

g      A  Mineral  Springs  HEALTH   RESORT  and   HOTEL,  known  a*  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 
m       In  Private  Park  with  miles  of  graded  walks  for  Oertel  hill  climbing.    On  the  .Southern  Tier  Highway, 
Attractive  and  well-kept  Golf  Course,  Miniature  Golf,  Clock  Golf,  Tennis,  Motoring. 


all  Macadam. 


THE  BATHS 


are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel  and  complete  in  all  appoint- 
ments for  Hydrotherapy,  Electrotherapy  and  Mechanotherapy. 

J  FODR  MINERAL  SPRINGS.     The  Bathing  Springs  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 

=  Nauheim   in  the  proportions  of  C:alcium  Chloride  and   Sodium  Chloride,  but  are 

=  about  five  times  as  strong.     The  Radium  Emanation  from  Brine  Spring  No.  I  Aver- 

=  ages  68  Mache  Units  Per  Liter  of  Water  and  is  Due  to  Radium  Salts  In   Solution. 

^       Unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  trealment  of  Hearl,  Circulatory,   Kidney,  Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders; 

=  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity. 

y  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  Mineral  Springs  Mailed  on  .Request. 
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WHY  THE  DEMOCRACY  ASKS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  MORE 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  twenty-four  years,  notes  the 
Independent  Democratic  New  York  Times,  "the  Demo- 
crats enter  a  Presidential  campaign  as  a  united  party, 
without  dissensions,  with  nobody  sulkiTig,  all  supporting  their 
candidate  with  loyalty  and  confidence."  Unlike  the  Chicago 
gatherings,  which  failed  to  heal  the  breach  between  tlie  Repub- 
licans and  the  Progressives,  we  are  told,  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion proved  to  be  a  love-feast  in  which  old  dilTerences  were 
forgotten  and  the  leaders  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  behind  the 
record  of  the  Wilson  Administration  and  the  slogan  "Peace, 
Preparedness,  and  Prosperity."  Mr.  Bryan  himself  declares 
that  "whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist,  or  may  have 
existed,  as  to  particular  measures  or  particular  acts,  we  begin  the 
fight  of  1916  a  united  party  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  ready 
for  battle."  "We  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  victory,"  exclaimed 
Chairman  William  F.  McCombs,  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  in  calling  the  Convention  to  order;  and  he  added  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  confidence:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
elephant  is  dead,  the  moose  is  dead.  Long  live  the  American 
eagle! "  The  contrast  between  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  this  year  and  that  of  1912  is  further  emphasized 
by  Speaker  Champ  Clark's  enthusiastic  declaration  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  luck  makes  him  invincible.  The  leaders  even 
expect,  we  are  told,  that  most  of  the  Progressive  ^'ote  will  turn 
to  Wilson. 

Some  of  these  leaders,  it  is  true,  are  reported  to  have  been 
momentarily  dismayed  by  what  one  correspondent  calls  the 
"pacifist  stampede"  in  response  to  ex-Governor  Martin  H. 
Glynn's  key-note  speech,  when  wild  and  prolonged  applause 
greeted  certain  passages  which  some  influential  Democrats 
characterized  as  "appeals  to  the  cowardice  of  prosperity." 
This  demonstration,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times,  "utterly 
demoralized  a  carefully  worked-out  program  of  putting  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  field  as  the  truly  American  party  and 
charging  the  Republicans  with  being  the  party  of  the  hyphenates 
and  pacifists."  But  as  the  glorification  of  President  Wilson  for 
having  "kept  the  country  out  of  war"  was  played  up  even  more 
strongly  in  a  later  speech  by  Senator  OUie  M.  James,  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Convention,  it  would  seem  that  the  misgivings 
of  the  few  were  lost  in  the  approval  of  the  many.  Those  who 
wanted  a  more  aggressive  Americanism  found  comfort  in  what 
many  regard  as  President  Wilson's  own  key-note,  sounded  in 
a  Flag-day  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  West  Point.  In 
the  course  of  this  speech,  which  was  a  defense  of  preparedness 
and  a  condemnation  of  "militarism,"  he  denounced  "hyphen- 
ism"  in  American  politics  in  the  following  uncompromising  terms: 

"There  is  disloyalty  active  in  the  United  States,  and  it  must 
be  absolutely  crusht.  If  proceeds  from  a  minority,  a  very  small 
minority,  but  a  very  active  and  subtle  minority.  It  works 
underground,  but  it  also  shows  its  ugly  head  where  we  can  see 
it;  and  there  are  those  at  this  moment  who  are  trying  to  levy 
a  species  of  political  blackmail,  saying:  "Do  what  we  wish  in 
the  interest  of  foreign  sentiment,  or  we  will  wreak  our  vengeance 
at  the  polls.' 

"That  is  the  sort  of  thing  against  which  the  American  nation 
will  turn  with  a  might  and  triumph  of  sentiment  which  will 
teach  these  gentlemen  once  for  all  that  loyalty  to  this  flag  is 
the  first  test  of  tolerance  in  the  United  States." 

The  President  insisted,  moreover,  on  the  insertion  of  a  plank 
ill  the  Democratic  platform  emphasizing  Americanism,  and 
denouncing  foreign  influence  iti  American  politics.  "The 
renomination  of  the  President  by  the  Democratic  Convention 


under  these  circumstances  is  a  guaranty  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Democratic  party  intends  to  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States  and  not,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  epigrammatically 
put  it,  'a  viceroy  of  a  foreign  Power,'"  remarks  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.),  and  the  New  York  Times  declares  that  "ten 
Eastern  States,  including  New  York,  will  be  lost  to  the  party 
that  attempts  any  catering  to  the  hyphen  vote."  "President 
Wilson  drove  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  hyphenated  issue," 
says  the  New  York  World  (Dem.).  Incidentally  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  airs  played  by  the  band  in  the  St.  Louis 
Coliseum  was  "If  You  Don't  Like  Your  Uncle  Sammy,  Go 
Back  to  Your  Home  Across  the  Sea." 

A  revelation  of  the  party's  enthusiasm  for  peace  came  in  the 
wild  cheering  that  greeted  ex-Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  Tem- 
porary Chairman  of  the  Convention,  when  he  took  his  hearers 
back  to  many  critical  moments  in  the  country's  history  to  show 
that  President  Wilson  had  but  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  Cleveland  and 
Harrison,  in  meeting  foreign  complications  with  the  slower  pro- 
cesses of  diplomacy  rather  than  by  precipitately  drawing  the 
sword.  Of  this  recital  and  its  amazing  reception  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

' '  He  told  how  the  Spaniards  had  shot  the  crew  of  the  Virginius, 
but  we  had  not  gone  to  war  over  it ;  how  the  Chileans  had  killed 
and  wounded  seventeen  of  our  sailors,  but  without  a  resulting 
war;  how  foreign  countries  had  violated  our  rights  in  the  Civil 
War;  how  Confederate  sympathizers  from  Canada  had  raided 
Vermont;  how  the  Alabama  had  been  let  loose  upon  our  com- 
merce, all  without  war. 

' '  This  was  the  point  at  which  he  intended  to  slide  over  what  he 
imagined  would  be  a  dull  and  uninteresting  recital  of  bare 
facts.  He  started  to  saj'  so,  and  instantly  the  entire  convention, 
which  had  been  hanging  on  his  words  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  delight  and  amazement  at  his  historic  proofs  that  it 
was  really  on  the  patriotic  side,  rose  spontaneously  to  its  feet, 
shouting  tempestuously: 

"'No,  no!  Go  on!  Give  us  more,  more,  more!  Don't  leave 
out  a  word  of  it.' 

"At  first  Glynn  seemed  to  think  this  was  a  mere  compliment, 
and  a  deprecating  smile  appeared  on  his  face,  but  as  he  began 
to  realize  that  it  was  in  intense  earnest,  the  smile  disappeared 
and  he  stood  there  with  his  eyebrows  going  up  and  down  and 
his  face  fixt  in  a  look  of  astonishment  and  perple.xity.  At  last 
he  grasped  the  situation,  readjusted  his  ideas,  and  made  a  signal 
that  he  would  yield  to  their  wishes.  But  the  crowd  was  alert 
for  any  future  attempt  to  put  in  asterisks,  and  whenever  Glj'iin 
aroused  its  suspicions  that  he  was  about  to  do  so  the  same  scene 
was  repeated. 

"He  went  on  to  say  how  that  in  Pierce's  Administration, 
Great  Britain  violated  our  neutrality,  but  that  there  was  no 
war;  that  when  Van  Buren  was  President,  Canadians  attacked 
an  American  ship,  killed  some  of  her  crew,  and  sent  her  adrift 
over  Niagara  Falls,  all  without  war.  Each  of  these  instances 
was  rapturously  cheered,  as  all  the  other  instances  of  our  peace- 
fulness  under  provocation  had  been.  Next  he  came  to  the 
historic  case  in  which  the  British  ship  Leopard  fired  upon  the 
Chesapeake,  killed  several  of  her  sailors,  and  took  tliree  American 
citizens  oft"  the  ships  and  hanged  one  of  them  in  Halifax.  This 
is  the  case  to  which  American  histories  refer  as  the  supreme 
evidence  of  American  weakness  and  many  of  them  describe 
as  cowardice,  and  Mr.  Glynn  approached  that  case  with  e\  ident 
misgiving,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  sure  how  a  reference  to  it 
might  be  received.     It  was  received  with  a  great  roar  of  cheers. 

"'What  did  we  do?'  yelled  delegates  from  all  over  the  hall, 
and  it  was  taken  up  in  an  exultant,  joyous  chant,  'What  did 
we  do?     What  did  we  do?* 

"'We  didn't  go  to  war,'  answered  Glynn,  and  there  was  an- 
other roar  of  joy.     Men  jumped  up  in  their  seats  and  danced 
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about,  the  aisles  and  waved  American  flags,  shouting  like  school- 
hoys  and  s(!reaming  like  steam-sirens 

"What  was  going  on  in  their  minds  was  as  easily  read  as  if  it 
had  been  printed.  When  Glynn  first  began  to  deal  with  the 
historic  instances  there  was  an  expression  of  dawning  bewilder- 
ment, which  speedily  changed  to  half-incredulous  joy  and  then 
to  rapture.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  they  had  been  supplied 
vaih  a  reason  for  their  faith.  Pacifism  has  been  jeered  at,  made 
to  seem  in  opposition  to  Americanism,  until  they  had  come  to 
feel  almost  apologetic  about  it.  Now  they  were  told  that  they 
had  been  right  all  the  time,  that  one  could  be  patriotic  and 
pacifistic,  that  it  was  the  historic  American  policy  to  submit  to 
great  provocation  and  historically  im-Ameriean  to  go  to  war 
over  it;    and  they  could  not  contain  themselves." 

The  Convention  was  again  swept  off  its  feet  by  Senator  James, 
who  said  in  part: 

"I  can  see  the  accusing  picture  of  Christ  on  the  battle-field, 
Avith  the  dead  and  dying  all  around  him,  with  the  scream  of 
shrapnel  and  the  roll  of  cannon,  and  1  can  hear  the  Master 
say  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'   ...... 

"Some  of  them  tell  us  that  the  President's  foreign  policy  has 
been  evil  and  vacillating.  To-night  20,000,000  American 
fathers  \vill  gather  around  an  unbroken  family  fireside  with 
their  wives  at  their  sides  and  their  children  around  their  knees 
and  contrast  that  with  the  Old  World,  the  world  of  broken 
firesides  and  gloom  and  mourning  upon  every  hand.  If  that 
is  evil  and  vacillating,  may  God  prosper  it  and  teach  it  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Old  World! 

"Four  years  ago  they  sneeringly  called  him  a  school-teacher. 
To-day  he  is  a  world-teacher.  His  class  is  made  up  of  kings, 
kaisers,  princes,  and  potentates,  and  the  schoolroom-circle  is 
the  globe 

"Without  orphaning  a  single  American  child,  without  widow- 
ing a  single  American  mother,  "without  firing  a  single  gun,  or 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  he  MTung  from  the  most  militant 
spirit  that  ever  brooded  above  a  battle-field  the  concession  of 
American  demands  and  American  rights." 

Such  Democratic  organs  as  the  New  York  World,  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  Pittsburg  Post,  St.  Louis  Republic,  Kansas  City  Post, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  Omaha 
World  Herald,  fall  into  line  enthusiastically  behind  the  Wilson 
banner.     The  Philadelphia  Record  says  of  the  President: 

"He  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  those  who  would  have 
the  United  States  play  the  bully  toward  the  weak  and  to  those 
Avho  would  have  us  cringe  before  the  strong.  He  has  been 
patient  in  the  most  exasperating  circumstances  toward  a  nation 
Avhose  political  boundaries  we  could,  if  we  chose,  wipe  off  of  the 
map,  and  exacting  to  the  limit  of  our  rights  toward  nations 
superior  to  us  in  military  resources.  He  has  brought  morality 
into  international  relations.  The  Democracy  is  proud  to  follow 
his  leadership." 

And  in  the  New  York  World  we  read: 

"The  American  people  owe  their  peace  and  prosperity  to 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  they  owe  to  him  the  most  important 
program  of  progressive  domestic  legislation  ever  enacted  by  a 
single  Administration  since  Washington's.  He  has  taken  plutoc- 
racy and  privilege  out  of  popular  government  and  put  the 
Republic  back  on  the  democratic  track.  They  are  further  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  most  comprehensive  measures  of  national 
defense  ever  undertaken  in  time  of  peace — measures  that  bid 
fair  to  solve  the  perplexing  problem  of  arming  a  democracy  and 
still  holding  it  fast  to  the  best  traditions  of  democracy." 

Republican  papers  like  the  New  York  Tribune,  Boston  Trati- 
script,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  Press,  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  and  Chronicle,  Baltimore  Americaji,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  Kansas  City  Journal,  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
naturally  dwell  on  the  weakness  rather  than  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  record  and  candidacy.  He  rtiay  have  kept  us 
out  of  war,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  but — 

"He  didn't  get  a  disavowal  of  the  Lusitania  massacre;  he 
didn't  obtain  the  salute  to  the  flag  which  he  demanded  of 
President  Huerta;  he  hasn't  protected  the  rights  of  Americans 
on  the  high  seas  or  in  Mexico;  he  hasn't  brought  back  Villa 
'alive  or  dead'  from  the  wilds  of  Chihuahua.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson's 
desire  to  keep  us  out  of  war  has  always  been  subordinated  to 
his  desire  to  keep  himself  in  office." 


And  ih  the  New  York  Sun,  an  independent  paper  that  is  now 
supporting  Hughes,  we  read: 

"The  Democratic  party  has  nominated  for  a  second  term 
the  agile  politician  whom  it  had  jjreviously  pledged  to  the 
principle  of,  a  single  term.  This  is  one  fact  of  a  situation  replete 
with  insincerity.  The  President's  course  from  Baltimore  to 
St.   Louis  has  obliterated   any  title  which  he  might  otherwise 


CV.ii.vrij;lili-cl  hy  II     V    Buck,  AVasliiiigton.  D,  C, 

MARCHING   FOR   PREPAREDNESS, 

President  Wilson  led  the  preparedness  parade  of  60,000  marchers 
in  Washington  on  .Tune  14. 


have  to  the  confidence  of  the  voters.  Who  cares  what  tliP 
platform  of  1916  may  say  or  omit  saying  when  the  platform  of 
1912  is  in  evidence  as  a  scrap  of  paper?" 

Turning  to  the  Democracy's  alliterative  bid  for  continuance 
in  office.  The  Sun  goes  on  to  say: 

"Peace  with  the  European  Powers  that  have  violated  Am- 
erica's rights  as  a  neutral;  peace  preserved  by  the  policy  of  the 
fist  first  and  the  finger  afterward?  Has  anybody  heard  that 
the  case  of  the  Americans  on  the  Lusitania  has  come  yet  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement? 

"Peace  as  regards  Mexico?  That  is  a  peace  which  is  no 
peace,  but  chronic  and  ineffectual  warfare.  The  withdrawal 
from  full  naval  and  military  operations  at  Vera  Cruz  was  with 
the  flag  unsaluted.  The  wabbling  dependence  on  Villa  and 
then  on  CaiTanza  as  the  foreordained  coservant  of  humanity 
has  brought  the  nation  to  the  edge  of  war  nominal  as  well  as 
real;  and  the  declared  war,  if  and  when  it  comes,  will  be  a  war 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  making. 

"Prosperity,  now  claimed  as  one  of  the  three  principal  assets 
of  the  St.  Louis  candidate,  is  obviously  due,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
not  to  the  domestic  policies  of  his  Administration,  but  to  the 
short-lived  effect  of  world-conditions  absolutely  beyond  the 
control  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  in  Congress. 

"Preparedness  his  issue?  Why,  not  so  many  months  ago  hc^ 
was  officially  sneering  at  the  fanatics  hysterical  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  need  of  it!  He  and  his  subordinates,  like  the  calamitous 
Daniels,  have  been  during  the  precious  years  of  opportunity  the 
chief  obstacles  to  preparedness.  The  country  is  in  no  mood, 
if  we  read  the  signs  rightly,  to  entrust  the  work  of  adequate 
preparation  for  national  defense  to  this  eleventh  hour  and  fifty- 
five  minutes  advocate." 
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ANOTHER  GERMAN  OFFENSIVE. 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


CROWNING  HIM. 

— Rehse  in  tlie  New  York  World. 


REPUBLICAN   AND    DEMOCRATIC    VIEWS   OF   A   CAMPAIGN    ISSUE. 


SIZING   UP   MR.   HUGHES'S   CHANCES 

BY  GIVING  UP  his  magistracy  in  the  Supreme  Com-t, 
"for  the  chance  of  becoming  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Nation,"  Charles  E.  Hughes  "shows  that  he  is  no 
moUy coddle,"  declares  one  of  his  Nebraska  supporters,  for 
"only  a  man  with  red  blood  and  the  instincts  of  honorable 
adventure  would  take  such  a  risk."  In  estimating  his  chances 
of  success  in  this  venture  only  the  party  organs  are  ready  to 
tell  us  the  result.  The  more  cautious  independent  journals 
consider  any  predictions  still  premature.  Thus  the  Springfield 
Republican,  balancing  on  one  side  the  attractive  qualities  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  the  fact  that  his  nomination  "was  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  amazingly  difficult  problem  confronting 
the  Republican  party,"  and  on  the  other  the  handicaps  he  must 
encounter  and  the  criticism  he  must  endure,  declines  to  make 
any  forecast.  Likewise  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
carefully  compares  the  policies  and  personalities  of  the  two 
chief  candidates,  and  then  concludes  "it  is  idle  to  prophesy." 
The  more  conservative  partizan  newspapers  seem  to  agree 
that  it  is  to  be  a  hard  fight.  Democratic  tributes  to  Mr.  Hughes 
are  common.  In  nominating  him,  the  New  York  World  thinks 
the  Republican  party  "paid  to  Woodrow  Wilson  the  highest 
compliment  it  was  capable  of  paying  to  him."  Thinking 
Democrats,  says  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  "realize  that 
the  fight  ahead  wiU  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  hardly 
contested  in  the  political  history  of  the  country."  Many  Demo- 
cratic editors  believe  that  a  reunited  Republican  party  is  to  be 
defeated  only  by  hard  work,  and  they  would  have  been  pleased 
to  see  some  other  candidate  chosen  at  Chicago.  Others  expect 
a  considerable  body  of  Progressives  to  support  Wilson  or  to  refrain 
from  voting  in  case  there  is  no  third  party  ticket,  and  thus  insure 
a  Wilson  victory.  A  few,  including  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
believe  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  would  have  given  the 
Republicans  a  chance.  Now,  says  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  in  like  vein,  let  them  elect  Hughes  "if  they  can."  And 
a  political  writer  on  this  Democratic  daily  sees  a  mournful  end 
for  the  ex-Justice's  "honorable  adventure": 

"There  will  be  a  vacant  seat  on  the  high  bench,  a  fine  Wash- 
ington home  for  rent,  and  another  practitioner  at  the  New  York 
bar  about  January  1." 

A  number  of  Southern  papers  predict  a  defeat  for  Mr.  Hughes 


with  the  same  sureness,  while  quiet  confidence  pervades  several 
Democratic  editorial  sanctums  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East. 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  Philadelphia  Record  observes,  "is  confronted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  proving  to  well-satisfied  Americans 
that  President  Wilson  has  done  wrong  in  keeping  us  out  of  war, 
and  in  upholding  the  rights  of  the  United  States  by  a  firm  and 
wise  diplomacy  consistent  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  country. 
It  can  not  be  done — not  even  by  a  Hughes."  The  more  in- 
dependently Democratic  New  York  Times  speaks  with  equal 
assurance,  after  paying  due  tribute  to  Mr.  Hughes's  record 
and  personality: 

"Mr.  Hughes  will  not  be  elected.  His  defeat  is  to  be  desired, 
among  many  other  reasons,  for  this  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  the  invasion  of  the  Supreme  Coiu"t's  chamber  by  needy 
politicians  in  search  of  a  leader,  now  for  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
can history  successfully  accomplished,  may  be  rebuked  and 
made  a  precedent  too  dangerous  for  following." 

Most  Republican  editors  make  light  of  this  argument  against 
their  candidate,  or  recall  other  instances  of  Supreme  Coiu-t 
justices  who  were  silent  or  even  avowed  candidates  for  Presi- 
dential nominations.  And  their  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
party's  candidate  is  nearly  as  unanimous  as  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  strongest  possible  choice.  "No  other  man  in  public 
life  has  appeared  to  answer  the  conditions  of  all-around  a\'ail- 
ability  so  completely  as  Justice  Hughes,"  says  the  Portland 
Oregonian  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  expects  him  to  be  elected.  All 
true  Progressives  and  independents  can  "without  stultification" 
join  the  Republicans  in  voting  for  Hughes,  declares  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  a  Roosevelt  paper  in  1912,  and  "enough  of  them  will 
do  this  to  make  his  election  sure."  Other  Progressive  and  pro- 
Roosevelt  dailies  agree  mth  The  Leader,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  congratulations  of  old-line  Republicans  like  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Root  were  accompanied  by  offers  of  upport  from  the 
Republicans  who  tried  to  secure  the  party  nomination  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  from  such  Progressives  as  Oscar  Straus. 
Everett  Colby,  Henry  J.  Allen,  and  Joseph  M.  Dixon. 

And  yet,  says  the  New  York  Press,  let  Republicans  and 
Progressives  remember  that  "Mr.  Wilson  will  not  be  defeated 
merely  by  the  naming  of  a  common  ticket  by  the  two  opposing 
parties."     For — 

"it  is  the  way  of  the  American  people  to  be  loatli  to 
'swap    horses    crossing    streams,'    e^•en    tlio    the    cliange    would 
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he  from  a  very  poor  to  a  very  good  horse.  It  is  the  way  of 
many  men,  here  in  the  United  States,  and  everywhere  in  the 
world,  to  want  to  keep  out  of  the  great  ordeal  of  war  even  at 
the  price  of  present  national  dishonor  and  future  national  ruin." 

The  personal  qualifications  and  unique  political  availability  of 
Mr.  Hughes  are  fully  acknowledged  by  the  independent  Spring- 
field Republican,  which,  however, 
adds  that  he  will  be  exposed  to  cer- 
(iiin  handicaps,  among  which  are 
noted  his  own  spoken  objections  to 
"raiding"  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  probability  that  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
OA-en  if  he  tried,  could  not  carry  back 
all  his  erstwhile  followers  into  the 
Hughes  camp.     Moreover, 

"as  the  months  pass,  too,  and 
Candidate  Hughes  attacks  the  rec- 
ord of  President  Wilson,  it  may 
be  awkward  for  him  to  meet  effec- 
tively the  taunt  that  he  had  been 
able  to  wait  years  in  safe  seclusion 
to  see  how  far  events  had  justified 
liis  opponent's  actions  and  policies 
before  expressing  a  public  opinion 
concerning  them." 

Mr.  Villard,  in  his  New  York 
Evening  Post,  envisages  a  contest  be- 
tween two  great  personalities — 

"Who  is  to  be  the  victor?  Mr. 
Hughes  will  have  all  the  advantage 
which  comes  with  the  offensive;  Mr. 
Wilson  must  defend  his  acts,  always 
a  trying  position.  Mr.  Hughes,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  have  to  tell  what 
he  would  have  done  had  he  been 
in  the  President's  shoes." 

Mr.  Hughes  was  no  sooner  named 
at  Chicago  than  he  received  the  sup- 
port of  a  comparatively  large 
element  of  the  electorate  which  any 
candidate  in  previous  Presidential 
years  would  have  gladlj^  welcomed. 
But,  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
World  rather  picturesquely  puts  it, 
"this  great  support  of  Hughes  by 
the  Germans  may  be  his  Potsdamna- 
tiou."  He  finds  himself  denounced 
by  his  foes  as  the  German- American 
candidate.  His  supporters  generally 
deny  the  charge  or  ignore  it.  Some, 
like  the  New  York  Tribune  and  New 
York    Evening    Sun,  call  upon  him 

to  repudiate  this  German-American  support  frankly  and  specific- 
ally. ISIr.  Hughes's  candidacy,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  will  lose  strength  "unless  he  at  once  destroys  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  those  who  in  every  dispute 
between  this  country  and  Germany  have  unhesitatingly  pro- 
claimed their  loyalty  to  the  latter."  The  New  York  World  has 
thundered  against  Mr.  Hughes  on  this  issue  in  a  series  of  long, 
double-leaded  editorials.  To  quote  one  of  the  most  sonorous  of 
many  ringing  paragraphs: 

"Whatever  Mr.  Hughes  may  say,  whatever  Mr.  Hughes  may 
do,  he  is  the  German  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  not  welcome  this  professional  German  support, 
but  without  it  he  could  not  have  been  nominated  and  without 
it  he  can  not  be  elected.  ...  If  Mr.  Hughes  should  be  elected 
President  his  success  would  inevitably  be  regarded  throughout 
the  world  as  a  tremendous  victory  for  Germany  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  notice  to  all  civilization  that  the  German 
vote,  and  through  the  German  vote  the  German  Government, 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  American  politics." 


CopyngUUid  by  the  AmeiiLan  Tiess  AshuciaLiuii. 

LIKE  FATHER.  LIKE   SON. 

While  candidate  Charles  E.  Hughes  is  preaching  pre- 
paredness, Charles  E.  Hughes,  Jr.,  is  practising  it  at 
Plattsburg.    IMr.  Hughes  is  the  one  with  the  spectacles. 


While  we  can  not  give  space  to  German-American  editorial 
l)raise  of  Mr.  Hughes,  we  may  note  that  it  has  been  country- 
wide and  has  issued  from  such  papers  as  the  New-Yorker  Staals- 
Zeitung  and  New  York  Herald,  the  Philadelphia  German  Gazelle 
and  Tageblalt,  Cincinnati  Volksblatt,  and  Cleveland  Wackier  und 
Anzeiger.     Prominent  German-Americans  like  G.  S.  Viereek  and 

George  von  Skal  have  acclaimed 
the  nomination  of  Hughes,  and  in- 
lluential  organizations  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  are 
working  to  help  elect  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

But  Hughes  supporters  like  the 
New  York  Press,  independents 
like  the  New  York  Globe  and  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  Democratic  papers 
like  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch 
reject  any  suggestion  that  the 
Republican  candidate  will  cater 
in  the  least  to  this  section  of  the 
electorate.  And  we  read  in  the 
Springfield  Republican: 

"It  should  not  be  regarded  by 
sensible  persons  as  in  the  least  dis- 
creditable to  Mr.  Hughes's  candi- 
dacy that  the  German-American 
newspapers  and  hyphenated  poli- 
ticians have  quickly  hailed  Mr. 
Hughes's  nomination  with  uncon- 
cealed elation.  .  .  .  Because  of  their 
^'iolent  animus  against  both  Wilson 
and  Roosevelt  they  inevitably  pre- 
ferred as  a  Presidential  candidate 
some  one  whose  record  was  a  blank, 
and  therefore  'neutral,'  on  the  war- 
questions.  If  Mr.  Hughes  had  been 
President,  he  would  have  given 
these  people  no  more  satisfaction 
than  President  Wilson  has;  that  he 
may  have  to  bear  the  possil)le  weight 
of  too  much  popularity  with  them 
is  simply  one  of  the  unavoidable 
handicaps  the  peculiar  situation  im- 
poses upon  him." 

Mr.  Hughes  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  "Americanism"  in  the 
telegram  to  Senator  Harding  in 
which  he  accepted  the  Chicago 
nomination,  saying: 


"I  stand  for  an  Americanism  that 
knows  no  ulterior  purpose;  for  a 
jmtriotism  that  is  single  and  com- 
plete. Whether  native  or  natural- 
ized, of  whatever  race  or  creed,  we  have  but  one  country  and 
Ave  do  not  for  an  instant  tolerate  any  division  of  allegiance." 

A  few  days  later  he  said  emphatically: 

"My  attitude  is  one  of  undiluted  Americanism.  Anybody 
who  supports  me  is  supporting  an  out-and-out  American,  an 
out-and-out  American  policy,  and  nothing  else." 

In  his  telegram  of  June  10,  besides  the  first  paragraph  quoted 
above,  Mr.  Hughes  vigorously  attacked  the  Administration's 
foreign  poHcy,  especially  in  Mexico,  where  "we  interfered  with- 
out consistency,  and,  while  seeking  to  dictate  while  we  were  not 
concerned,  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  and  discharge  our  plain 
duty  to  our  own  citizens."  He  also  took  a  definite  stand  for 
adequate  preparedness,  asserted  his  belief  in  a  protective  tariff, 
and  exprest  to  the  Republican  delegates  his  "trust  that  all 
former  differences  may  be  forgotten  and  that  we  may  have 
united  effort  in  a  patriotic  realization  of  our  national  need 
and  opportunity." 
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FATE  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 

WHEN  THE  TWO  CHICAGO  CONVENTIONS  passed 
into  history,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  found  occupy- 
ing the  position  abandoned  by  Justice  Hughes  and 
had  become,  in  the  words  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  "the 
sphinx  of  the  hour."  The  ("'olond's  attitude  toward  Mr. 
Hughes  may  be  revealed  even  before  the  Progressive  National 
Committee  meets  on  the  26th.  New  York  newspapers  expect 
an  endorsement  of  the  Kepublican  candidate.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  silence  has  been  attributed  to  the  dilemma  he  faced — 
"the  most  difficult  one  of  his  career,"'  according  to  the  Springfield 
liepublicati.  His  predicament  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
shipwTecked  man  who  had  to  decide  whether  to  save  his  wife  or 
his  mother.  Mr.  Roosevelt  could,  we  are  told,  save  the  partj- 
that  made  him  President,  by  indorsing  Hughes,  or  he  could  keep 
the  Progressive  party  alive  and  militant  by  accepting  its  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency.  But  he  could  not  do  both.  It  i:;  a 
choice  between  the  party  of  his  youth  and  the  party  of  his  own 
creation.  "Will  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  asked  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  "go  out  and  deliberately  try  to  reelect  a  Democratic 
President  whose  unparalleled  unfitness  to  hold  office"  he  has 
"paraded  for  many  months  up  and  down  the  land,"  or  will  he 
"persist  in  turning  against  those  who  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  in  his  splendid  enterprise  of  a  new  party  of  reform 
and  social  service  but  a  short  time  ago  and  who  believe  that 
fidelity  to  the  organization  in  its  darkest  hours  is  preferable 
to  a  victory  at  the  polls?"  Never,  said  the  loyal  and  sympa- 
thetic Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.),  "was  a  national 
leader  placed  in  a  situation  more  delicate  and  difficult  than  that 
in  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  finds  himself."     For — 

"On  one  side  is  the  Progressive  party — largely  his  own  crea- 
tion, the  embodiment  of  the  principles  for  which  he  has  fought 
and  which  he  believes  to  be  vital  to  the  country;  a  party  whose 
roots  go  deep  into  the  soil  of  national  conviction  and  which 
draws  its  Ufe  from  the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 
On  the  other  side  there  is  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  countless  other  citizens,  requires  above  all  else  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  deadening  influence  of  Wilsonism  and  Governmental 
incompetence." 

Whichever  way  Colonel  Roosevelt  decides,  remarked  the  less 
friendly  Pueblo  Star  Journal,  "he  loses  prestige."  No,  said 
the  New  York  Herald,  "the  problem  confronting  Sagamore  Hill 
is  whether  its  hero  shall  rise  to  opportunity  which  would  make 
him  the  most  influential  citizen  of  the  Republic  or  shall  slump 
into  a  condition  of  chronic  candidacy  alongside  William  Jennings 
Bryan."  That  the  Colonel  has  risen  to  the  opportunity  is  the 
exprest  conviction  of  many  Republican  and  anti-Wilson  editors, 
who  expect  his  conditional  rejection  of  the  Progressive  nomina- 
tion to  be  made  final.  Indeed,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
sees  it,  he  only  withheld  a  flat  refusal  in  order  to  give  "the 
zealots  in  the  Progressive  army  a  breathing-spell  in  which  to  cool 
off."  Republican  praise  of  the  Colonel's  attitude  is  hearty  and 
wide-spread.  His  patriotism  and  sense  of  duty  are  as  highly 
lauded  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun  (now  supporting 
Hughes),  and  Buffalo  Express,  which  worked  for  Hughes  before 
the  convention,  as  in  those  of  the  pro-Roosevelt  New  York 
Tribune  and  Evening  Mail,  Chicago  Herald,  Boston  Journal,  and 
the  Progressive  Chicago  Tribune  and  Evening  Post  and  Pueblo 
Chieftain.  In  fact,  the  Colorado  paper  speaks  for  all  of  these, 
and  many  others,  in  declaring  that  "Roosevelt  stands  to-day 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  Americans  than  ever  before,  and  he  may  be 
trusted  not  to  fall  from  that  .high  estate."  Nor  is  this  praise 
confined  to  Republicans  and  near-Republicans  who  might  per- 
haps be  moved  by  personal  friendliness  or  desire  for  party  har- 
mony. By  supporting  Hughes,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  Roosevelt  will  "give  the  li»to  those  who  call  him  selfish." 
And  the  Charlotte  Observer,  a  Democratic  paper,  whose  party 


would  profit  by  a  Roosevelt  candidacy,  declares  that  the  Col- 
onel's resistance  of  the  strong  temptation  to  break  the  Republi- 
can party  "  redounds  to  his  credit  "  and  "  will  raise  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  of  the  country." 

But  other  Demo(?ratic  journals  proclaim  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a 
traitor  to  his  party,  which  he  deceived  and  abandoned,  after 
using  it  in  a  vain  attempt  to  force  a  Republican  nomination  at 
Chicago.  Honest,  able,  and  devoted  men,  says  the  New  York 
World,  probably  Mr.  Roosevelt's  most  uncompromising  journalis- 
tic foe,  "were  led  to  market  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  methods  of  a 
horse-trader";  they  were  "first  used  and  then  betrayed  by  a  man 
reckless  alike  of  their  welfare  and  his  own  obligations.  "  "  His 
crowning  act  of  political  selfishness,"  the  New  Orleans  States  calls 
it.  The  Wheeling  Register  is  convinced  that  "the  Progressives 
who  clung  to  Roosevelt  for  four  years,  and  then  called  upon  him 
to  lead  them  in  another  campaign,  were  entitled  to  better  treat- 
ment." Since  "the  Progressives  were  not  strong  enough  to  in- 
duce the  Republicans  to  name  Roosevelt,"  remarks  the  Louisville 
Post  (Ind.),  "Roosevelt  was  done  with  the  Progressives." 

Such  dark  accusations,  however,  come  from  Democratic  or  dis- 
tinctly anti-Roosevelt  sources.  Some  Progressives,  apparently, 
did  feel  hurt.  They  came  to  nominate  Roosevelt.  The  nomina- 
tion was  held  back  for  three  days  by  leaders  ostensibly  hopeful  of 
securing  the  Colonel's  nomination  by  both  conventions,  and 
anxious  to  make  some  agreement  with  the  Republicans.  A 
Progressive  platform  almost  identical  with  the  Republican  was 
adopted.  The  Progressives  finally  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt 
after  the  delegates  in  the  other  hall  had  begun  the  stampede  to 
Hughes.  Then  came  the  Colonel's  telegram  declining  to  accept 
the  nomination,  but  suggesting  that  his  conditional  refusal  to 
run  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Committee. 
When  this  message  was  read,  said  one  Progressive  leader, 
"you  could  hear  the  hearts  breaking  in  the  silence."  There 
was  talk  that  the  leaders  had  been  outwitted  or  tricked  by 
the  Republicans,  that  there  had  been  bad  faith.  A  few  com- 
plained of  the  Colonel's  "defection,"  and  some  of  the  "go-it- 
alone"  delegates  were  bitter  against  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  fel- 
low-workers. William  Allen  White,  writing  to  the  New  York 
World,  has  no  word  of  blame  for  either  the  Colonel  or  Mr. 
Perkins.  Yet  without  calling  into  question  the  motives,  sin- 
cerity, and  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  the  rest,  the 
Kansas  committeeman  cannot  but  ask  what  it  means  to  the 
group  of  earnest  radicals  who  "  saw  in  the  Progressive  party 
the  organization  of  a  definitely  radical  party."  To-night, 
wrote  Mr.  White  as  the  Convention  ended,  "the  radicals 
stand  on  a  lonely  and  rather  dreary  shore,  looking  at  the  ebb- 
tide and  the  wreck." 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  disappointed  radicals  and  the  critical 
anti-Roosevelt  editors  previously  quoted,  we  find  the  Progressive 
Chicago  Evening  Post  admitting  that  "if  the  Progressive  party 
dies,"  it  will  work  an  injustice  to  John  M.  Parker  and  his  fellow 
fighters  against  one-party  rule  in  the  South,  to  "the  small  band 
of  men  who  have  stood  true  to  the  party  to  the  end."     But — 

"That  injustice  will  not  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or 
Mr.  Perkins,  but  also  the  work  of  the  radical  leaders  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Progressive  party.  Some  of  the  hotheads 
charge  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  'leaving'  the  Progressive  party. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  By  the  hun- 
dred thousand  they  went  back  into  the  Republican  party  a  long 
time  ago 

"The  majority  of  the  great  Progressive  vote  of  1912  was 
not  a  Progressive  but  a  Roosevelt  vote.  Each  succeeding 
election  has  proved  it.  And  the  man  to  whom  it  was  given  is 
the  man  who  has  the  right  now  to  advise  it  where  to  go." 

While  some  Progressives  are  waiting  upon  the  Colonel  and 
the  National  Committee  for  advice,  others  are  going  their  in- 
dependent ways.  Vice-Presidential  Candidate  John  M.  Parker 
"will  not  support  Hughes  nor  the  Republican  party."  The  State 
Chairman    in    Tennessee    indignantly    asks  Colonel  Roosevelt 
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if  he  wants  to  "destroy  the  party  you  told  us  to  organize." 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Indiana  Progressive  leaders  still  hope 
the  Colonel  will  run  again. 

In  Colorado,  says  State  Chairman  Costigan,  in  the  absence 
of  a  third  ticket  the  majority  of  Progressives  will  ally  themselves 
temporarily  with  the  Democratic?  part> .  Democratic  leaders 
are  bidding  for  Progi-essive  votes,  and  papers  like  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.l,  Rochester  Herald 
(Ind.),  ex-Governor  Glynn's  Albany  Times- 
Union,  Nash^'ille  Tennessean  (Dem.),  and 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  expect  "an 
accession  from  the  Progressive  ranks  to 
the  ranks  of  Progressive  Democracy." 

But  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  is  one  of 
several  influential  Progressive  dailies 
which  "can  not  see  Progressives  turning 
with  love  to  Woodrow  Wilson";  it  hopes 
rather  to  see  them  turning  to  "swing 
quickly  and  steadily  behind  the  Republi- 
can ticket."  Such  a  movement  is  plainly 
seen  by  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  New 
York  Press.  (Rep.),  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  Chicago  Tribune 
(Prog.  Rep.).  A  Progi-essive  swing  to 
Hughes  is  seen  by  newspaper  correspon- 
dents in  Washington,  Oregon,  jSlinnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. And  in  the  list  of  Progressives, 
or  one-time  Progi-essives,  who  have  an- 
nounced their  support  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  we  find  such  prominent  names 
as  those  of  Henry  J.  Allen  (Kansas), 
Alexander  H.  Revell  (Illinois),  Medill 
McCormick  (Illinois),  Charles  Sumner 
Bird  (Massachusetts),  Oscar  Straus  (New 
York),  Congressman  Walter  M.  Chandler 
(New  York),  Alexander  P.  Moore  (Penn- 
sylvania), Frank  A.  Munsey  (New  York), 
and  Everett  Colby  (New  Jersey). 

The  prevailing  editorial  opinion  is  that 
the  Progressive  party  is  dead,  whatever  its 
leaders  may  now  do.  The  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  attribute  its  short  life  to  the  fact 
that  "it  began  as  a  personal  party,"  tho 
The  Evening  Post  notes  that  all  our  third 
parties  have  had  lives  "short  and  full  of 
troubles."  Yet,  says  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  (Ind.),  in  administering  a  sorely 
needed  chastisement  to  the  Republican 
party,  the  Progressive  party  '"performed 
a  valuable  public  service."  It  did  more 
than  that,  says  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 

Leader  (Rep.),  for  "every  platform  adopted  this  year  wiU  have 
unmistakable  earmarks  of  Bull-Moose  influence."  In  this 
Victor  xMurdock's  Wichita  Eagle  (Prog.)  sees  "a  swift  vindica- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  the  Progressive  party's  1912  demand 
for  social  justice."  Before  the  Progressive  party  was  organized, 
says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "only  a  small  body  of  protestors  knew 
what  was  meant  by  social  and  industrial  justice.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  that  party's  achievements  that  it  has  made  the  country 
understand  the  problems  confronting  it,  and  that  it  has  made  a 
program  of  social  legislation  a  real  issue  before  the  American 
people."  Nevertheless,  concludes  The  New  Republic,  tho 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  will  survive  as  a  political  leader  to  whom  the 
Republicans  owe  much  and  whose  assistance  they  need,  ....  the 
Progressive  party  is  dead,  and  with  it  must  die  the  present  hope 
of  converting  a  national  party  into  a  faithful  agent  of  progressive 
political  and  social  ideas." 


WHAT  THE   RUSSIAN    DRIVE   MAY   MEAN 


D 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  MILITARY  STAR. 

General  Alexis  A.  Brussiloff's  sudden  and 
sweeping  successes  against  the  Austrians 
load  one  editorial  observer  to  affirm  that 
"not  even  the  great  Hindcnburg  himsoh' 
has  displayed  finer  strategy  or  struck  the 
enemy  more  tremendous  blows." 


OES  RUSSIA'S  RENEWED  DRIVE  against  the 
Teutonic  armies  in  the  East  portend  the  long-expected 
great  oft"ensi\e  of  the  Allies  on  all  fronts?  When 
General  Brussiloff's  dramatic  thrust  through  the  Austrian  Unes 
in  Volhynia,  Bukowina,  and  Galicia  was  followed   by   intense 

aeti\nty  on  virtually  the  whole  Russian 
front  from  the  Roumanian  liorder  to  the 
Baltic,  with  apparently-  no  slackening 
of  Russia's  other  offensive  against  the 
Turks  in  Asia,  many  observers  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  a  new  and  possi- 
bly decisive  phase  of  the  war,  altho  some 
remembered  that  this  contest  had  seen 
other  great  and  apparently  irresistible 
drives  settle  slowly  down  into  the  old  dead- 
lock. One  immediate  result  of  the  Russian 
attack,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
checking  of  Austria's  drive  against  Italy, 
troops  being  withdrawn  from  the  Tren- 
tino  campaign  in  the  attempt  to  stem  the 
Russian  tide  in  Galicia.  Some  idea  of  the 
sweep  and  impetus  of  this  tide  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Petrograd  dispatches, 
which  tell  of  .3,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory recaptured  in  five  days,  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  Austrian  front  shattered, 
pierced,  and  rolled  back  before  the  torrent 
of  fire  from  the  Russian  artillery,  the  dense 
waves  of  the  Russian  infantry,  and  the 
harrying  hordes  of  the  Russian  cavalry. 
In  one  dispatch  we  read : 

"Much  is  due  to  the  Russian  cavalry, 
which  destroyed  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions and  broke  through  to  the  rear.  In 
some  cases  they  actually  met  the  Austrians 
in  full  retreat.  One  battery  of  4-ineh  guns 
was  captured  with  supplies  of  shells  lying 
ready  for  reloading.  The  guns  were 
swiftly  swung  about  and  the  shells,  put 
into  them  by  the  Austrians,  were  sent 
shrieking  after  the  men  who  had  been 
loading  them." 

In  the  resultant  confusion  whole  regi- 
ments of  Austrians  were  cut  oft'  and  cap- 
tiu-ed,   the  number  of  prisoners  recorded 
in  the  first  week  being  1 15,000,  together 
with  great  quantities  of  guns  and   war- 
materials.     This  means,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  one  Petrograd  correspondent 
who  reckons  on  the  basis  of  two  killed  or 
wounded  to  every  prisoner  taken,  a  total 
loss   in   one   week   of  345,000   Austrians. 
This,  he  says,  would  represent  "more    than  half  the  fighting 
strength"    of    the    armies    immediately    opposed    to     General 
Brussiloff's  forces.      Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  Russian  offensive  in  its  present  stage  can  not  be  com- 
pared to  any  of  the  offensive  movements  in  the  West.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  storming  a  first-line  trench  and  then  resting. 
The  Russians  have  swept  through  the  whole  network  of  trenches 
that  the  Austrians  had  constructed  for  several  miles  in  rear  of 
their  lines,  and  now  have  them  in  the  open.  Nor  are  they 
giving  them  much  time  to  dig  in.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  sweep- 
ing drive  that  the  Germans  made  against  the  Russians  just  a 
year  ago." 

This  is  the  first  important  operation  on  this  front  since  the 
arrest  of  the  great  German  drive  into  Russia  last  fall.  If  it 
relieves  Italy  and  enables  the  Allies  to  wrest  the  offensive  from 
the  Teutons  on  all  fronts,  remarks  the  military  expert  of  the 
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New  York  Tii>ui<,  il  will  iu>t  hv  Uussia's  first  appearance  in  the 
role  of  savior  of  the  Entente: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  war  it  was  Kussia  who  really  made 
the  battle  of  the  JMarne  possible.  Ajrain  it  was  Russia  who. 
by  the  conquest  of  Cialieia  and  the  battles  of  the  Karpathiaii 
Mountains,  caused  such  a  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from 
the  Western  front  as  to  make  a  German  oti'ense  in  the  West 
impossible  at  a  time  when  the  Allies  were  in  sad  need  of  time 
both  to  accumulate  a  shell-supply  and  to  recruit.  Russia  was 
beaten  in  the  end,  it  is  true.  l>ut  it  took  Austria  and  all  the  men 
Germany  could  spare  from  February  to  the  followiujj  October 
to  do  it.  In  all  that  time  the  lines  in  the  West  were  practically 
free  from  serious  attack." 

The  immediate  military  objectives  of  General  Brussiloif's 
present  drive,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  Kovel 
and  Lemberg,  two  railroad  centers  whose  loss  would  necessitate 
extensive  readjustments  of  the  Austrian  and  German  forces. 
Kovel,  we  are  told,  controls  the  railway  system  serving  the 
entire  right  wng  of  the  Austro-German  front,  while  Lemberg 
is  "the  most  iniportant  railroad  center  behind  the  eastern 
Austrian  line."  The  New  York  Erening  Sun  sees  it  as  "the 
first  move  in  an  enterprise  that  has  three  stages,"  namely, 
"The  Russian  captm-e  of  Bukowina;  the  Russian  march  witli 
Roumanian  cooperation  into  Bulgaria;  and  the  concerted 
French,  British,  and  Ser\aan  ad\'ance  from  Saloniki  north- 
ward."    To  quote  further: 

"Its  purpose  is  to  put  Bulgaria  out  of  the  struggle,  to  isolate 
Turkey  from  the  Teuton  empires,  to  reconquer  Servia,  and  so 
to  reduce  the  Teuton  group  to  a  restricted  ball  composed  of 
the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  empires  with  their  Belgian 
and  Polish  conquests." 

But  "the  Russians  have  made  so  many  promising  starts 
that  it  would  be  most  unsafe  to  predict  how  far  they  will  get 
now,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  notes  that  the 
Russian  "steam-roller"  has  "a  long  way  to  go,  in  some  places 
400  miles,  before  it  reaches  even  the  point  which  it  attained 
before."     This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  may  be  that  the  German  generals  lose  no  sleep  over  the 


Russian  offensive  because  they  liave  calcidated  the  length  of 
the  great  bear's  tether  and  find  his  gi-owling  not  dangerous.  It 
is  })rimarily  a  question  of  munitions;  a  shortage  led  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  in  the  early  spring  of  1915,  to  make  a  reckless 
dash  across  the  Karpathians,  and  when  that  failed  there  was 
no  alternati\T  but  a  disasti'ous  retreat,  in  which  unarmed  men 
waited  a  chance  to  get  a  musket  from  a  slain  comrade.  Things 
may  be  better  now,  but  whether  they  are  enough  better  to 
permit  of    a    sustained  offensi^-e    against    powerful    artillery  is 

Aet  to  be  seen 

"If  Russia  lacks  adequate  supplies  its  offensive  can  be  no 
more  than  a  demonstration,  intended  to  relieve  pressure  upon 
the  French  at  Verdun  and  the  Italians  along  the  Austrian 
border,  and  incidentally,  of  course,  to  affect  the  situation  in  the 
Near  East.  In  Petrograd  it  is  still  hoped  that  Roumania  wiU 
join  the  Allies,  and  for  that  an  indispensable  condition  is  a 
Russian  success  near  the  Roumanian  frontier  which  would  leave 
that  country  less  exposed  to  such  a  vengeful  blow  as  obliterated 
Servia.  Upon  this,  too,  may  be  waiting  the  offensive  of  the 
.Allies  at  Saloniki,  which  last  wnter  was  predicted  for  May  and 
more  lately  has  l)een  forecast  for  July." 

Berlin  and  Vienna  dispatches  affirm  that  the  Petrograd 
reports  greatly  exaggerate  the  achievements  of  the  Russian 
armies,  and  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  we  read: 

"Russia  is  evidently  trying  to  repeat  her  early  successes  of 
the  war  against  the  Austrian  forces,  but  can  not  by  any  possi- 
])iUty  advance  so  far  as  in  1914,  unless  aided  by  Roumania 
and  by  a  general  Entente  offensive  in  the  Balkans. 

"The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  German  position  in  the  north 
and  in  Poland.  The  Eastern  battle-front  is  marked  now  by  an 
almost  straight  north-and-south  line,  stretching  from  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  to  eastern  Galicia  and  the  Bessarabian  frontier.  In 
1914,  Russia  occupied  the  deep  Polish  salient,  which  put  Russian 
forces  both  in  front  of  and  upon  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  armies 
defending  GaUeia.  Lemberg  and  Peremysl  were  attacked 
both  from  the  east  and  the  north. 

"A  Russian  advance  in  Galicia  to-day,  unaccompanied  by 
Roumanian  action  or  by  a  successful  assault  upon  the  German 
lines  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  would  leave  the  Russians 
exposed  to  attack  upon  both  flanks.  The  Austrians  would  come 
through  the  eastern  Karpathians  and  the  Germans  would  strike 
from  Poland." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Old  Guard  surrenders,  but  never  dies. — CoJutnbin  State. 

If  nations  had  to  pay  for  their  wars  before  they  fonpht  them, 
there   would   be! — Wall   Street    Journal. 

But  he  didn't  say  "  God  oless  you! "  to 
the  President  when  he  resigned. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Well,  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  a  right 
to  kill  one  moose  in  a  season,  hasn't 
he? — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

When  the  empty  dinner-pail  is  needed 
to  carry  the  wages  home  it  is  of  no  use  to 
the  Republicans. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Another  surprize  of  the  war  is  the 
Central  Powers'  craftiness  in  delaying 
this  Russian  drive  with  Austrian  prison- 
ers.— Boston  Herald. 

It  is  beUeved  that  Carranza  would 
have  more  respect  for  the  United  States 
if  there  was  a  full  set  of  wluskers  in  the 
White  House. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  campaign  will  yield  no  better  epi- 
gram than  the  one  already  coined  in  St. 
Lotiis,  that  the  Republican  ticket  is 
".lustice  and  Just  Ice." — Philadelphia 
Record. 

The  letters  which  i)assed  between  Jus- 
tice Hughes  and  President  Wilson  re- 
niin<l  one  of  the  handshake  wliich  prize- 
fighters indulge  in  invUminary  to  the 
bput. — Springfield  Republican. 

After  his  somewhat  (MicM-getic  experi- 
ence Louis  Braiuleis  is  pr<)i>ably  glad 
that,  there  is  no  imtnedialti  prospect  of 
his  being  asked  lo  l<^ave  (he  dignified 
(luieiudf  of  the  Supreme  (\)urt  in  order;/ 
to  participate  in  a  iialional  (•anu>aign. 
Washington  Star. 


how  few 


RussLUSf  bear  is  through  hibernating. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Head-line   writers   and   cartoonists   have   no   objection   to   Hughes. — 

Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  DOLLAR  now  buys  more  foreign 
money,  but  less  beefsteak  and  potatoes. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Why  stake  so  much  on  platforms 
when  Congress  regards  them  as  scraps  of 
paper? —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  the  British  don't  rein  in  their  im- 
aginations there  will  be  no  German  Navy 
left. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union. 

Regrets  of  rival  rulers  that  the  sea- 
battle  failed  to  continue  are  accentu- 
ated by  their  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action.^ — Washington  Post. 

If  the  German  Navy  keeps  on  wliit- 
tling  down  the  British  Navy  we  niay 
soon  hear  less  talk  of  "the  freedom  of 
the  seas." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Reading  the  ofBcial  Admiralty  re- 
ports, one  would  never  suspect  that  the 
British  and  the  Germans  were  talking 
about  the  same  battle. — Nashville  South- 
ern Lumberman. 

After  his  agonizing  political  experi- 
ence perhaps  George  W.  Perkins  will 
fiH'l  more  sympathy  with  President  AVil- 
son  in  trying  to  solve  the  Mexican 
l)roblem. — Springjield  Republican. 

As  one  of  his  many  excellent  qualifl- 
eatious  for  tlie  Vice-Pre.sidency.  Mr. 
Kairbanks  can  point-  to  four  years  of 
experience  in  that  capacUy  under  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  Presidents  the  eoun- 
iry  ever  had. — Springfield  Republican. 


REVISING    IT. 

-Starred  in  tlie  \(>w  York  Tribune. 
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FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


1 


THE   CHANCELLOR   REJECTS   PEACE 


NOT  PEACE,  but  the  sword,  is  now  the  watchword  of 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who,  shice  the  battle  of 
Jutland,  has  changed  his  mind  and  recanted  the  opinions 
he  held  last  Decamber,  when  he  told  the  Reichstag  that  the 
German  Government  was  ^A-illing  to  accept  peaee — as  he  exprest 
it — "on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
war-map."  The  leaders  of  the 
Entente  Powers  showed  no  \er\' 
great  alacrity  in  responding  to 
the  olive-branch  held  out  bj'  the 
Chancellor,  and  now  in  another 
speech  to  the  Reichstag  Dr.  von 
Bethmami-Hollweg  says : 

"Six  months  ago,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  discussing  om-  military 
situation,  I  spoke  here  for  the 
first  time  of  our  readiness  for 
peace.  1  could  do  so  in  entire 
confidence  that  our  war-situa- 
tion would  continue  to  improve. 
Developments  have  confirmed 
this  confidence.     We  ha\'e  made 


further  progress  on.  all  fronts. 
We  are  stronger  than  we  were 
l)efore. 

"If,  wdth  this  development 
before  my  eyes,  I  declared  that 
we  were  ready  for  peace,  I  need 
have  no  regi-et  for  my  state- 
ment, even  if  our  offer  evoked  no 
response  from  om'  enemies." 

The  Chancellor  emphasizes  the 
efforts  he  made  to  preser^'e 
peace  before  the  war  began,  and 
proceeds: 

"In  the  critical  times  of  July, 
1914,  it  was  the  duty  of  ever\' 
responsible  statesman  before  God, 
his  country,  and  his  conscience 
to  leave  nothing  untried  that 
could  preserve  peace  with  honor. 
We  also  desired,  after  the  suc- 
cessful repiilse  of  om*  enemies,  to  neglect  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  shorten  the  terrible  sufferings  experienced  by  the 
people  of  Europe  in  such  a  conflagration." 

No  more  peace-offers  are  to  be  made,  he  tells  us,  because  the 
Allies  refuse  to  look  conditions  in  the  face  and  recognize  facts; 
and  he  continues: 

"I  told  an  American  journalists  that  peace-negotiations  could 
onlj'  reach  a  settlement  if  they  wei-e  conducted  by  statesmen 
of  the  belligerent  Powers  on  the  basis  of  the  real  war-situation 
as  shown  by  the  war-map.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
other  side.  They  will  not  recognize  the  war-map,  as  they  hope 
to  improve  it  in  their  own  favor.  But  it  has  constantly  changed 
in  our  favor.  We  ha^■e  added  to  it  since  that  remark  was 
made.  The  surrender  of  the  British  Army  at  Kut-el-Amara, 
defeats,  with  tremendous  losses,  of  the  French  at  Verdun,  the 
coUapse  of  the  Russian  offensive  in  March,  the  mighty  thrust 
forward  of  om*  allies  against  Italy,  the  strengthening  of  our 
lines  before  Saloniki,  and,  just  now  we  have,  with  jubilant  and 
grateful  hearts,  received  news  of  the  naval  battle  off  Jutland. 

"This  is  how  the  war-map  looks  now.  If  our  various  enemies 
desire  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  then  we  must,  and  shall,  fight  on 
until  final  victory." 

This  speech  has  been  received  by  the  entire  German  nation 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  as  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger 
remarks: 


THE   KIND  OF  PEACE   GERMANY  WOULD   LIKE. 

— II  Mulo  (Bologna) 


"After  yesterday's  speech,  in  which  the  cannon-thunder  of 
the  Skagerrack  still  echoed,  nobody  again  will  be  able  to  say  that 
Germany's  readiness  for  peace  arises  from  need  of  peace." 

The  erratic  but  brilliant  Maximilian  Harden  refuses  to  join 
in  the  general  approval,  and  in  his  paper,  the  Bei'Iin  Zvkunft — 

whicli  has  been  promptlj'  sup- 
prest — joins  issue  with  the  Chan- 
cellor thus: 

"Germany  is  responsible  for 
the  war.  She  should  have  helped 
Lord  Haldane  and  come  to  an 
agreement  with  England. 

"The  Chancellor  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  Allies  to  make 
peace  based  on  the  'situation  on 
the  map.'  They  will  not  do  that 
until  convinced  that  their  cause 
is  lost,  and  such  a  moment  eau 
not  be  foreseen. 

"All  the  belligerents  must 
agree  to  an  organized  peace,  guar- 
anteeing absolute  so\ereignty  to 
every  one,  with  an  international 
agi'eement  on  military  questions 
and  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  with  the 
power  to  make  unrul.^'  nations  re- 
spect its  decisions.  Let  Germany 
beware  if  she  discountenances 
such  a  solution." 

From  the  side  of  the  Entente 
the  replj'  to  the  Chancellor  is  as 
clear  an4  sharp  as  liis  own 
declaration.  The  Paris  Journal 
prints  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  British 
Minister  of  Munitions,  to  the 
editor  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  which  runs: 


"No  nation   has   reached   the 

heights   of   the   moral  grandeur 

of  France  during  the  war.    I  set  her  as  England's  constant  model. 

Soldiers  and  generals  show  qualities  of  endurance,  courage,  and 

military  skill  worthy  of  the  highest  deeds  of  Napoleon's  army. 

"We  are  now  too  close  properly  to  judge  the  immortal  pages 
written  by  France  in  the  book  of  history,  but  historians  of  the 
future  will  write  of  the  splendid  deeds  of  her  sons  in  letters  of  gold. 

"At  the  name  of  Verdun  I  bow  before  such  proofs  of  super- 
human courage.  The  French  ^\rmy  met  a  shock,  backed  bj' 
the  most  barbarous  methods,  such  as  no  army  ever  had  to 
meet.  It  will  be  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war  because 
it  represents  the  enemy's  supreme  military  effort. 

"Its  lesson  for  the  xUUes  is  that  heavy  artillery  and  the  most 
violent  explosives  will  play  the  preponderating  role  in  the  battles 
to  come.  We  wiU  profit  thereb}',  for  it  comes  at  a  moment 
when  the  fabrication  of  munitions  increases  prodigiously  and 
the  Allied  strength  daily  augments. 

"I  have  never  despaired  of  victory.  The  task  will  be  hard, 
but  the  end  is  sure.  It  is  Germany's  military  force  that  we  must 
beat.  It  is  not  enough  to  force  her  to  submission  by  economic 
pressure.  A  peace  imposed  on  Germany  exhausted  in  food  and 
materials  only  would  not  be  din-able.  It  would  be  a  moral 
defeat  for  the  Allies.  The  Germans  could  say  they  had  beaten 
us  in  battle  and  made  peace  only  because  we  had  starred  theij* 
women  and  children.  That  peace  we  don't  want .  Only  a  crush- 
ing military  vic^tory  will  bring  the  peace  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting,  and  of  which  Germany  will  understand  the  meaning. 
That  victory  we  shall  have;  it  will  be  complete  and  final." 
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THE   BATTLE   OF   JUTLAND 

THE  GREATEST  SEA-BATTLE  of  the  war  and  the 
most  sanguinary  engagement  in  naval  history  may  be 
faii'lj'  described  as  a  draw,  if  we  are  to  give  equal  weight 
to  the  German  and  British  claims  of  victory.  IVrhaps  the 
comments  of  the  Dutch  papers,  as  neutral  onlookers,  would 
tend  to  give  the  most  impartial  estimate  of  the  result,  and  wo 
tind  the  Hague  Nieiiwe  Courattt  describing  the  fight  as  a  '■l\^Trlli(^ 
^^eto^5'^"  for  P^ngland.  The  Amsterdam  Tekgraaf  and  the 
Handelsblad  indorse  this  view,  and  both  argue  that  the  battle 
must  be  considered  a  British  A-ictory  because  the  Germans 
failed  to  accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do  and  the  British 
blockade  remains  un])r()ken;  indeed,  proceeds  the  Telegraaf, 
'"nothing  will  be  changed  in  this  respect  even  if  the  Germans 
make  more  such  hunger-sorties."  But  it  w^as  a  "Pyrrhic  \ictory  " 
because  the  immense  British  losses  in  ships  and  men  could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  in  defeat,  and,  as  the  Amsterdam 
Tijd  says,  "the  'rats'  have  come  out  of  their  hole  and  have 
l)itten  Britannia  badly."  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  claim 
that  the  German  losses  are  as  great,  if  not  gi'eater,  than  their 
own,  and  tho  officiall.N'  denied  by  the  German  authorities, 
the  claim  is  reiterated  more  strongly  after  the  German  ad- 
mission that  certain  losses  were  concealed  for  "  military  reasons." 
Tho  chief  of  the  German  Admiralty  Staff,  however,  insists  that 
tlie  British  have  not  pu})lished  the  names  of  all  their  owai  ships 
sunk,  and  in  an  olticial  cottnniinique  says: 

"  Vi>v  military  i-easons,  we  refrained  until  now  from  making 
pul)lic  the  losses  of  the  vessels  lAitzow  and  Roatoch, 

"In  view  of  the  ASTong  intei^pi-etation  of  this  measure,  and, 
moroo\'er,  in  order  to  frustrate  Phiglish  legends  aboiit  gigantic 
losses  on  our  side,  these  reasons  must  no  longer  be  regarded. 
B(itli  \essels  were  lost,  on  the  way  to  the  harbor  to  be  repaired 
after-  attempts  to  keep  tho  badly  damaged  vessels  afloat  had 
failed.  The  crews  of  lioth  ships,  including  all  the  severely 
Avounded,  are  safe. 

"While  the  German  list  of  losses  is  herewith  closed,  there  are 


positive  indications  at  hand  that  the  actual  British  losses  were 
materially  higher  than  admitted.  It  has  been  established  by 
us  on  the  basis  of  our  own  observations  and  of  what  has  been 
made  public,  as  well  as  from  statements  of  British  prisoners, 
that  in  addition  to  the  Warspite,  the  Princess  Royal  and  Bir- 
■tnliKjhatn  were  destroyed." 

The  British  Admiralty  avers,  however,  that  the  vessels  here 
mentioned  are  safelj'  in  harbor  and  can  be  produced  on  demand. 
Turning  now  to  the  results  of  the  battle,  we  find  a  generally 
prevalent  belief  in  Germany  that  the  so-called  British  supremacy 
on  the  sea  is  forever  broken.  The  Munchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten  considers — 

"It  was  a  catastrophic  defeat  for  England  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare,  for  it  completely  dissipates  the 
idea  that  the  British  Navy  is  superior  to  all  others." 

The  Leipziger  Neueste  Nachrichten  says: 

"England's  invincibility  on  the  seas  is  broken.  The  German 
fleet  has  torn  the  venerable  Trafalgar  legend  into  shreds." 

Passing  to  the  Austrian  (capital,  we  And  the  Neves  Wiener 
Journal  WTiting: 

''Such  a  crushing  defeat  as  the  English  suffered  will  place  a 
doubt  upon  their  whole  supremacy  of  the  seas  and  deal  a  decisive 
blow  to  their  desire  to  continue  that  supremacy." 

The  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  is  not  quite  so 
sanguine,  but  is  supremely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  Ger- 
many's first  naval  battle: 

"Fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  officers  and  crews  of  oiu" 
fleet  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  measure  their  strength  against 
their  chief  enemy.  They  have  been  able  to  show  on  a  great, 
scale  how  well  founded  were  the  expectations  which  all  Germany 
attached  to  their  efficiency,  heroism,  and  determination.  The 
hfst  gi'eat  sea-battle  has  ably  demonstrated  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  German  naval  forces." 

In  England  the  public  was  astounded  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Admiralty  announced  the  battle,  and  at  first  it  was  thought 


'I'HK    li  \  r.s   (AN    HITE. 

If  Churchill's  liim  docs  iu)(  go  afld-  dm  '•  rats" — then  the  rats  can 
ImiK  U|)  (li(^  lion.  »«H§)  Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


NOI  II  INC     I.  \l    K  I  M  .     \  I     >l     \ 

This  is  (lu-  sfuinan  spirit  which  oiiiv  KuKland  alono  had. 

-  -©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


HOW  GERMANY    ESTIMATES   HER  NAVY. 
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that  the  British  Navy  had  sustained  an  unqualified  defeat.    The 
London  Morning  Post  remarks: 

"We  are  a  strange  people.  Our  Navy  wins  a  great  victory 
with  incomparable  strategic  skill,  faultless  tat^tics,  and  magnif- 
icent fighting,  and  the  Admiralty  announces  it  like  a  defeat. 
The  public  was  ready  enough  to  believe  without  a  thought  the 
German  falsehoods  about  German  starvation  and  to  swallow  the 
lie  that  the  German  fleet  had  beaten  the  British  Heel." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  thus  sums  up  the  practical 
results  of  the  battle: 

"Whatever  hopes  the  Germans  have  entertained  of  interfering 
with  the  AUied  control  of  the 
maritime  communications  of  the 
world  must  be  abandoned  prob- 
ably for  the  whole  of  this  summer. 
The  movement  by  sea  of  troops 
and  their  equipment  ■will  pro- 
ceed wdth  greater  safety  even  than 
in  the  past.  Thus  this  action 
will  directly  (contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  ^Vllied  armies 
everywhere. 

"The  conditions  in  the  North 
Sea  have  in  particular  been  im- 
proved. There  is  almost  com- 
plete assiu-ance  that  there  will 
be  no  flying  visits  to  om-  coast 
from  German  battle-cruisers. 
The  fast  squadron  of  the  German 
fleet  is  in  no  condition  to  make 
even  a  hit-and-run  exciu-sion  to 
this  side  of  the  North  Sea." 

In  France  the  newspapers,  with 
the  natural  partiaUty  of  allies, 
regard  the  battle  as  a  British 
vnctory,  and  Mr.  Gustave  Herve 
in  his  paper,  the  Paris  Vicloire, 
writes: 

"The  British  first  communique 
with  its  blunt  openness  gave 
the  impression  of  a  British  dis- 
aster. The  second  brought  balm 
to  om*  souls.  Any  country  ex- 
cept England  would  have  con- 
sidered the  battle  a  victory,  as 
her  fleet  remained  master  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  Germans 
fled  for  refuge.  Germany  remains 
besieged,  her  sortie  was  repelled, 
and  the  blockade  continues. 
The  day  the  Germans  break  the 
English  blockade  will  be  the  day 
to  hoist  flags." 

Writing  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  Mr.  Joseph  Reinach  takes  the  view 
that  the  battle  was  a  part  of  a  general  Teutonic  offensive,  and  he 
points  to  the  simultaneous  advances  on  the  Italian  front,  in 
Greece,  and  at  Verdun.     He  proceeds: 

"It  was  intended  to  astound  and  affright  the  world  and  to  im- 
press the  neutrals,  particularly  Roumania,  and  the  Chicago  con- 
vention. The  fleet  left  the  canal  to  show  President  Wilson  that 
the  British  blockade  is  ineffective,  but  it  proved  unable  to  crush 
the  fu-st  line  of  the  blockade,  which  showed  itself  impassable. 

"The  candor  of  the  British  Admiralty's  communique  greatly 
imprest  the  French,  who  recall  Germany's  announcement  of  the 
capture  of  Fort  Vaux  on  February  28  last,  which  Germany  cele- 
brated prematurely.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  celebra- 
tions of  naval  victory  are  equally  premature." 

The  Temps'  view  of  the  situation  is  that  the  British  have  an 
unqualified  victory. 

"The  conclusion  is  clear  that  the  English  fleet  is  still  ready  for 
work,  and  the  German  immobilized  for  so  long  a  time  that  the 
naval  attack  on  Riga,  so  often  announced,  must  be  postponed. 

"The  German  fleet  set  out  for  the  north  and  was  forced  to 
return  to  its  base.     Hence  it  lost  the  battle. 

"The  blockade  continues.  Germany's  fleet  is  still  useless, 
because  the  only  use  of  a  fleet  is  the  control  of  the  seas." 


CHASED  BACK  TO   SAFETY. 

If  the  British  Cruiser  Squadron  pup  could  do  tliis  to  tlie  German 
High  Sea  Fleet,  what  would  the  British  Grand  Fleet  bull  dog  have 


done  to  him  had  he  waited? 


JAPAN   AND   RUSSIA   IN   ALLIANCE? 

THE  SWIFT  PROGRESS  of  Russia's  westward  drive 
is  due,  we  are  told,  to  the  fact  that  Japan  has  sup- 
plied her  with  enormous  stocks  of  ammunition  and 
this  in  a  jueasure  confirms  what  has  long  been  an  open  secret, 
namely,  that  Japan  and  Russia,  are  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  In  fact  rumors  to  that  effect  began  to  fly  around 
shortly  after  .Japan's  entrance  into  the  war,  and  when  the 
Russian  (Jrand  Duke  (Jeorge  Michaelovitch  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Mikado's  court  last  January,  a  possible  alliance  between  the 
two  Powers  l)ecame  a  topic  of  daily  talk  in  the  dii)lomatic  world 

of  the  Far  East. 

That  Petrograd  and  Tokyo 
have  been  negotiating  a  new 
treaty  is  openly  admitted  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Premier 
Count  Okuma  in  a  statement 
given  to  the  Jiji-shimpo,  an  in- 
fluential financial  organ  in  Tokyo. 
Indeed  the  negotiation  seems  to 
have  already  assumed  such  a 
definite  shape  that  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  and  the  Tokyo  Nichi- 
nichi  felt  justified  in  issuing  an 
extra  setting  forth  the  terms  of 
the  new  agreement.  These  terms, 
as  reported  by  the  Nichi-nicki, 
are  as  follows: 

"1.  Russia  shall  cede  to  Japan 
that  section  of  the  Manchurian 
railway  between  Changchun  and 
a  certain  point  near  Harbin. 
This  will  afford  Japan's  South 
Manchuria  Railway  an  easier 
access  to  the  Russian  metropolis 
in  Manchuria. 

"2.  Japan  shall  supply  Russia 
with  arms  and  ammunition  as 
long  as  the  war  in  Europe  lasts. 
"3.  Russia  shall  accord  lib- 
eral treatment  to  the  Japanese 
residing  and  engaged  in  business 
in  eastern  Siberia  and  north 
Saghalien,  as  well  as  in  the  rail- 
way zone  of  north  Manchuria. 

"4.  Russia  shall  throw  open 
to  international  commerce  the 
harbor  of  Vladivostok,  and  shall 
not  increase  the  armament  of 
the  port  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  cause  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

".5.  Russia  and  .Japan  shall  respect  each  other's  interests 
in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  Should  disturbance  arise  in  the 
Russian  sphere  of  influence  in  these  territories  while  Russia  is 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Germany  and  Austria,  Japan  shall, 
upon  Russia's  request,  imdertake  to  pacify  the  country. 

"6.  In  case  Japan  is  obliged  to  take  necessary  measures  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  open-door  in  China,  Russia  shall  not 
hinder  the  execution  of  such  measures.  Should  a  third  Power 
or  Powers  obstruct  such  measures,  Russia  shall,  upon  Japan's 
request,  take  common  action  with  Japan  for  the  removal  of 
such  obstruction." 

If  the  above  information  given  by  the  Mainichi  and  the 
Nichi-nichi  be  correct,  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  now  under 
consideration  is  nothing  less  than  a  treaty  of  alliance.  It  is 
significant  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  above  news  the 
Gai-mu-sho,  or  Foreign  Department,  promptly  issued  a  state- 
ment denying  that  Japan  had  been  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Rus.sia.  At  the  same  time,  not  a  few  news- 
papers are  ready  to  admit  that  a  new  treaty  of  some  sort,  if 
not  a  treaty  of  alliance,  has  virtually  been  entered  into  between 
the  two  Governments.    The  leading  journals,  such  as  the  Tokyo 


— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 
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Asahi  and  Jiji,  do  not  believe  that  the  ne^-  treaty,  if  actually 
concluded,  contains  any  pro\'ision  for  a  defensive  alliance 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  open  door  in  China. 
Another  point  which  is  doubted  relates  to  Russia's  alleged 
consent  to  limit  the  fortification  of  Vladivostok,  tho  the  Tokj^o 
Asahi  mildly  hints  that  Russia  vaM  do  well  to  accept  such  a 
stipidation.  and  hopes  that  Petrograd  will  show  itself  more 
businesslike  than  .sentimental  and  ^nll  not  regard  it  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  its  dignity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  aboAe  two  points,  the  terms  of  the 
new  treaty  as  reported  by  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  and  the  Osaka 
Maiyiichi  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  editors,  in  the  main  true. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  cardinal  point  of  the  agree- 
ment is  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  some  100  miles  of  the  Chang- 
chim-Harbin  branch  of  the  IVIanchurian  railway  of  Russia.  At 
the  peace-conference  of  Portsmouth,  Japan  strove  to  secure  the 
whole  line  from  Port  Arthur  to  Harbin,  but  Russia,  ceded  only 
that  section  of  the  line  between  Port  Arthur  and  Changchun. 
This  proved  a  great  handicap  to  the  management  of  the  South 
ISIanchuria  railway,  and  Japan  has  been  coveting  the  remainder 
of  the  line  up  to  Harbin. 

According  to  Count  Okiuna's  statement  in  the  Jiji-shimpo, 
the  publication  of  the  new^  pact  with  Russia  is  being  deferred 
because  of  the  necessary  conference  which  Japan  must  hold 
with  England  in  order  to  put  the  agreement  in  operation.  Coimt 
Okuma,  the  Jiji  tells  us,  said: 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  treaty  with  Russia 
is  the  same  as  that  embodied  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of 
alliance,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three  Japanese  war-ships, 
Sagami,  Tango,  and  Soya,  originally  captured  from  Russia  in 
the  war  of  1904-5,  have  recently  been  sold  to  the  Russian  Navy. 
Thej'  were  delivered  to  the  Russian  naval  authorities  at  Vladi- 


\ostok  on  April  3.  The  Japanese  press  express  great  satis- 
faction over  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  the  Russians  in 
that  Far-Eastern  port  extended  to  thie  Japanese  officers  and 
crews  who  brought  the  war-ships  there  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Russian  flag.  At  the  same  time,  some  newspapers  are  severely 
criticizing  the  Government,  who,  they  think,  is  hazarding  the 
safety  of  the  country  by  sending  to  Russia  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion which  Japan  can  ill  afford  to  spare. 


NO  WILSON  MEDIATION.— Both  sides,  apparently,  refuse  to 
look  upon  President  Wilson  in  the  role  of  a  peacemaker.  As 
reported  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Herr  Stresemann,  one  of  the 
National  Liberal  leaders,  thus  exprest  himself  on  the  subject  in 
the  Reichstag: 

"If  you  were  to  take  a  vote  of  the  German  people  as  to  whether 
President  Wilson,  the  protector  of  America's  ammunition  supply 
and  England's  starvation  war,  would  be  agreeable  as  peace  me- 
diator, you  would  only  get  a  small  minority.  We  refuse  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  (Loud  approval  from  the  Catholics  and  Na- 
tional Liberals  and  protests  from  the  Socialists.)  The  media- 
tion of  a  real  neutral  would  be  quite  a  different  thing." 

Crossing  to  England  we  find  the  President  taken  severely  to 
task  for  his  speech  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  The  London 
papers  insist  that  America  is  directh^  concerned  in  the  outcome 
of  the  war  and  reprobate  the  President's  views  on  this  point. 
The  London  Guardian  discusses  his  speech  and  thus  concludes: 

"President  Wilson  went  on  to  declare  what  would  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  were  it  presently  to  have  the  '  privilege 
to  suggest  or  initiate  a  movement  for  peace  among  the  nations 
now  at  war.'  Let  it  be  said  at  once,  in  aU  friendliness  and  def- 
erence, that  the  United  States  wiU  never  be  in  that  position.  We 
shall  make  peace  onlj'  when  every  object  with  which  we  went 
to  war  is  obtained;  deadly  as  is  the  English  hatred  of  war,  those 
are  our  terms.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  no  renewal  of  this 
awful  conflict  shall  be  possible  within  any  measiirable  period  of 
time,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  have  no  more 
say  in  the  matter  than  the  Pope  of  Rome." 


I 


TUU  BEUINNINO  OF  ITIE  END.  THE  IMAGE  WITH  CIAT  FEET. 

— ©  Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin).  — Die  Muskete  (Vieiuia). 

THE   NEW   RUSSIAN    ADVANCE:    SOME    PREMATURE    TEUTONIC   CONCLUSIONS. 


TESTING   THE   CRIMINAL'S   MIND 


THE  IDEA  of  setting  the  psychologist  to  work  to  aid 
the  courts  in  handling  criminals  is  now  familiar  to  the 
general  public  through  the  popxdar  detective  story,  the 
stage,  and  the  moving  picture.  Strange  to  say,  the  police  au- 
thorities are  slow  to  take  it  up.  The  classic  detective-story 
situation,  where  the  amateur,  despised  and  hated  by  the  pro- 
fessional sleuth,  outwits  him  and  catches  the  criminal,  seems 
here  to  have  its  justification.  From  the  police  standpoint,  the 
psychologist  is  an  amateur.  The  police  want  nothing  to  do 
mth  him;  and  yet  he  appears  to  be  making  good.  And  now  our 
biggest    police     department — 


Its 


are 


that  of  New  York — has 
laboratory  where  there 
facilities  for  testing  the  men- 
tality of  persons  arrested  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  trial. 
Says  a  contributor  to  The 
Journal  uf  Heredity  (Washing- 
ton, June) : 


"There  are  still  plenty  of 
people  to  be  found  who  think 
that,  given  a  proper  chance, 
every  child  will  tiu-n  out  well. 
If  the  child  grows  up  to  be- 
come a  pickpocket,  or  sets  fire 
to  an  orphan  asylum,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  society  has  sinned 
against  him,  at  some  time  or 
other,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
proper  environment.  If  socie- 
ty does  not  actually  create  all 
the  criminals,  as  we  are  some- 
times asked  to  believe,  we  are 
at  least  expected  to  accept  the 
idea  that  criminals  are  men 
and  women  who  have  deliber- 
ately or  unknowingly  broken 
some     man  -  made     law,    and 

who,  if  given  a  stiff  enough  jolt  in  the  way  of  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, will  be  brought  to  their  senses  and  led  to  see  that 
it  pays  better  to  walk  within  the  limits  of  the  statutes  therein 
made  and  provided. 

"Such  a  view,  more  or  less  modified,  still  influences  a  large 
part  of  law-making  and  the  execution  of  laws.  That  view  is 
based  principally  on  metaphysical  doctrines  and  theories  of 
'natural  rights'  and  the  equality  of  man. 

"The  way  of  modern  science  is  to  test  these  time-haUowed 
theories  by  exact  observation,  by  classifying  and  measuring 
the  facts.  Criminology  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of  this 
process,  and  the  first  results  were  a  wide  swing  of  the  pendulum 
in  the  other  direction.  Lombroso  and  others  put  forward  the 
idea  of  the  'born  criminal,'  the  man  who  was  predestined  to 
become  a  murderer,  or  a  forger,  or  whatever  the  signs  might 
indicate.  This  extreme  view  is  now  largely  discredited,  but 
students  of  the  subject  nevertheless  generally  recognize  nowa- 
days that  many  persons  are  born  Avith  some  inherent  defect, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  law-abiding  citizens. 

"Students  recognize  this  fact,  we  have  said;  but,  extraor- 
dinary as  it  may  seem,  almost  no  effort  has  been  made  to  take 
advantage  of  this  fact  in  the  United  States  in  the  administration 
of  police  power.  There  is  only  one  police  department  in  the 
United  States  which  maintains  a  laboratory  for  the  examination 
of  adult  offenders,  and  that  is  New  York,  where,  since  January,  a 
well-equipped  psychopathic  department  has  been  in  operation. 

"For  measuring  the  mentality  of  the  people  who  come  to  it, 
the  psychopathic  department  uses  thirty  or  more  tests,  picking 
out  in  each  instance  the  ones  which  seem  best  adapted  to  the 
case.     The  tests  are,  for  the  most  part,  weU  known  to  those 


F 

With  your  pencil  make  a  dot  over  any  one  of  these  letters  F  G  H  I  J, 
and  a  comma  after  the  longest  of  these  three  words:  boy  mother  girl. 

Then,  if  Christmas  comes  in  March,  make  a  cross  right  here but 

if  not,  pass  along  to  the  next  question,  and  tell  where  the  sun  rises 

If  you  believe  that  Edison  discovered  America,  cross 

out  what  you  just  wrote,  but  if  it  was  some  one  else,  put  in  a  number  to 

complete  this  sentence:   "A  horse  has feet."     Write  yes,  no 

matter  whether  China  is  in  Africa  or  not and  then  give  a  wrong 

answer  to  this  question:  "How  many  days  are  there  in  the  week?" 

Write  any  letter  except  g  just  after  this  comma,  and 

then  write  no  if  2  times  5  are  10 Now,  if  Tuesday  comes  after 

Monday,  make  two  crosses  here ;  but  if  not,  make  a  circle  here 

or  else  a  square  here Be  sure  to  make  three  crosses 

between  these  two  names  of  boys:   George Henry.    Notice 

these  two  numbers:  3,  5.  If  iron  is  heavier  than  water,  write  the 
larger  number  here ,  but  if  iron  is  lighter  write  the  smaller  num- 
ber here Show  by  a  cross  when  the  nights  are  longer:  in  sum- 
mer?   in  winter? Give  the  correct  answer  to  this  question : 

"Does  water  run  uphill?" and  repeat  your  answer  here 

Do  nothing  here  (5  +  7  = ) ,  unless   you  skipped 

the  preceding  question;  but  write  the  first  letter  of  your  first  name 
and  the  last  letter  of  your  last  name  at  the  end  of  this  line: 


whose  business  it  is  to  handle  such  instruments.  Simple  ques- 
tions are  asked,  and  the  subject's  reasoning  power  and  other 
abilities  tested,  not  only  by  his  answer,  but  by  the  time  it  takes 
him  to  evolve  it.    Such  questions  have  been  asked  as: 

"'What  difference  would  it  make  to  people  if  the  price  of 
coal  went  up  to  twice  what  it  is  now?' 

"'Why  do  people  send  their  children  to* school  instead  of 
making  them  work?' 

"'Whi(!h  would  be  worse:  to  have  all  the  money  in  the  world 
disappear  or  to  have  all  the  steel  in  the  world  disappear?    Why?' 

"One  of  the  tests  used  is  the  Trabue  Language  Scale  D,  which 
is  given  below.     The  subject  is  asked  to  write  one  appropriate 

word  in  each  blank,  and  is 
given  seven  minutes  for  the 
task: 


4.  We  are  going school. 

76.  I to  school  each  day. 

II.  The plays 

her  dolls  all  day. 
21.  The  rude  child  does  not 

many  friends. 
63.  Hard makes 

tired. 
27.  It  is  good  to  hear 

voice friend. 

71.  The  happiest  and 

contented  man  is  the  one 

lives  a  busy  and  useful 

42.  The    best  advice 

usually obtained 

one's  parents. 

51 things   are 

satisfying     to    any     ordinary 

than  congenial 

friends. 
84 a  rule  one 

association friends. 


MANY    CHANCES    FOR    THE    INTELLECT    TO    TRIP. 

Any  one  who  can  follow  all  the  directions  on  the  above  form,  accurately 
and  without  delay,  is  certainly  not  very  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence. 
The  normal  boy  can  do  it  with  reasonable  accuracy,  but  the  feeble- 
minded boy  is  usually  hopelessly  confused. 


"It  does  not  follow  that  a 
person  is  abnormal  simply  be- 
cause he  fails  on  this  or  any 
other  single  test.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  all  tests  be  in- 
terpreted, and,  naturally,  such 
evaluation  should  be  made  only 

by  persons  having  a  wide  experience  in  these  matters. 

"The  'Opposites'  test  is  one  which  is  being  widely  recognized 

as  very  useful.    The  patient  is  given  a  list  of  words  such  as 


good 

outside 

quick 

taU 

big 

loud 

white 

light 

happy 

false 

Uke 

rich 

sick 

glad 

thin 

empty 

war 

friend 

"He  must  write  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  words  which 
mean  the  exact  opposite  of  each  of  these.  A  normal  person 
can  write  them  almost  as  rapidly  as  his  hand  can  move  the 
pencil;  but  a  feeble-minded  individual,  even  tho  he  has  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  school,  becomes  bewildered  at  such  a  task. 

"In  e.xamining  the  higher  levels  of  intelligence  the  manner  in 
which  the  individual  reacts  to  complicated  directions  is  fre- 
quently suggestive.   (A  sample  set  of  directions  is  shown  above.) 

"The  useful  'form  boards'  .  .•  .  are  much  employed;  they 
require  the  person  examined  to  fit  blocks  into  their  proper 
places  in  a  frame.  Some  people  insist  on  putting  round  pegs 
into  square  holes,  and  that  in  itself  is  significant 

"Writing  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  gives  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject's ability  to  learn,  and  of  his  motor  control.  Me  mory,  con- 
centration, and  other  easily  tested  abilities  are  also  observed." 

Crime,  says  Dr.  Bisch,  the  director  of  the  laboratory,  should 
never  be  considered  apart  from  mentality.  In  addition  to 
evidence  of  guilt,  the  New  York  Police  Department  now  also 
furnishes  certain  facts  regarding  the  mental  responsibility  of  tho 
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offender.  This  is  logical  and  is  another  proof  of  the  practical 
\alue  of  psychology.  If  a  man  is  feeble-minded  at  his  fifth 
conviction,  he  wa^  just  as  feeble-minded  at  his  first  conviction; 
it  ^^■ill  pay  the  community,  therefore,  to  examine,  segregate,  and 
properly  treat  prisoners  before  aiTuigning  them,  instead  of 
waiting  \mtil  they  reach  the  court  or  penitentiary.     The  psycho- 


From  "Tlic  Juurnal  of  Heredity,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE    HEALEY    PICTURE    PUZZLE. 

The  person  examined  must  put  in  the  board  squares  which  wiU 
make  the  people  pictured  do  siiitable  things,  and  thxis  prove  that 
he  is  able  to  observe  and  reason  intelligently.  Two  boys  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  for  instance,  are  evidently  kicking  a  football, 
and  the  square  bearing  a  picture  of  a  football  should  be  put  in  the 
opening.  If  the  person  tested  puts  in  a  pictm-e  of  a  cart-wheel,  or 
a  pair  of  shears,  it  shows  a  lack  of  sense.  Of  course,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  evidence  furnished  by  such  tests  as  this  depends  upon 
the  previous  experience  of  the  individual  examined. 


pathic  laboratory  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bisch  as  a.  huge  sieve, 
for  the  selective  classification  and  disposition  of  the  criminal 
population.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  undertaking — it  is  scientific, 
A\ise,  and  humane.     The  writer  concludes: 

"The  reader  will  probably  agree  with  this  verdict.  Why. 
then,  one  naturally-  asks,  is  the  criminal  offender  not  handled 
in  this  manner  ever\'~\vhere? 

"Largely,  it  must  be  supposed,  because  of  the  lack  of  public 
knowledge  sufficient  to  educate  pubHc  sentiment.  Chicago  has 
two  psychopathic  laboratories  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  here 
and  there  sporadic  Avork  is  being  done;  but  New  York  is  abso- 
lutely the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  adult  offenders 
are  examined  systematically  in  the  light  of  their  mentality  and 
their  family  history  before  being  brought  to  trial." 


OLD    EGGS  WITH  A  NEW  TASTE— Eggs  two  and   three 

years  old,  says  Margaret  Rush,  in    The  Forecast  (Philadelphia, 

June),  have  been  served  at  some  of  the  Philadelphia  hotels. 
But,  she  goes  on: 

"According  to  Prof.  Charles  H.  La  WaU,  chemist  of  the  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  the  public  has  no  kick  coming. 
He  has  found  them  to  be  first  class  in  every  respect.  The  speci- 
mens submitted  to  him  looked  very  much  like  the  fresh  product, 
he  reports,  and  were  unshrunken.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
sterilized,  but  Professor  La  Wall  does  not  know  how  it  was 
done. ,  All  he  could  learn  of  the  process  was  that  the  eggs  were 
dropt  first  into  hot  and  then  into  cold  oil,  and  then  submitted 
to  some  process  which  insured  the  permanent  closing  of  the  pores 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  shells." 


I 


CHINESE   HATS   FOR   AMERICANS 

T  IVIAY  SURPRIZE  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
straw  hats  the\'  are  wearing  are  of  Chinese  make.  This 
is  the  fact;  at  least,  the  straw  was  grown  and  braided  in 
that  country,  tho  the  actual  shaping  of  the  headgear  may  have 
been  done  here.  At  one  time  straw  braid  for  hats  was  plaited 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  Scotland,  but  the 
Chinese,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
ConDiiercial,  have  gradually  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  business, 
tho  China  straw  braid  is  inferior  in  wearing  qualities  to  the  old 
home  product.     We  read: 

"In  the  old  days  straw  braid  was  plaited  by  the  pioneers  from 
tough  rye  straw,  cut  before  the  grain  was  fuUy  ripe.  The 
Chinese  do  not  Avaste  the  grain.  They  use  wheat  straw  ex- 
clusively and  let  it  get  dead  ripe,  which  makes  it  brittle.  This 
China  braid  can  be  bleached  only  in  one  place,  Luton,  a  town 
forty  miles  from  London,  England,  and  this  gives  London  a 
l^ractical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  China  braid. 

"The  open  season  for  straw  hats  is  at  hand,  and  it  will  sur- 
prize American  wearers  to  know  that  nearly  all  the  straw  braid 
tised  comes  from  Shantung,  China,  and  that  the  straw  used  in 
making  a  sixty-nine-cent  bargain-coimter  hat  is  cut  in  the  same 
field  that  supplies  the  straw  for  a  five-doUar  hat.  The  straw 
and  the  braids  are  sorted,  some  of  the  straw  is  split  finer  than 
the  rest  and  the  braids  differ  in  wddth  and  pattern,  but  it  is  all 
common  wheat  straw,  and  not  the  best  at  that,  for  the  Chinese 
take  no  precautions  to  protect  the  wheat  or  to  improve  its  quality. 

"Out  of  the  wheat  straw  the  middle  section  about  two  feet 
long  is  cut,  discarding  the  tips  and  about  a  foot  near  the  root. 
This  middle  section  is  cut  between  joints  into  pieces  four  or  five 


From  "The  Journal  of  Heredity,"  Washington,  D.  C 

THE    MIRROR  WRITING  TEST. 

The  boy  examined  is  given  a  card  with  a  pattern  traced  upon  it, 
and  is  asked  to  follow  this  pattern  Avith  his  pencil,  guiding  himself 
solely  by  the  reflection  of  the  pattern  in  a  mirror.  A  shield  just 
above  his  hand  prevents  liim  from  seeing  the  movements  of  his 
pencil,  except  by  tho  aid  of  the  mirror.  After  half  a  dozen  attempts 
the  normal  person  can  follow  the  diagram  correctly,  whUe  the  feeble- 
minded person  is  almost  as  puzzled  on  the  tenth  trial  as  at  the  first. 
The  test  thus  aids  in  estimating  one's  capacity  for  learning. 


inches  long  and  longer  if  possible.  This  clear  straw  is  split 
by  hand  into  two,  four,  or  seven  pieces,  depending  on  the  width 
and  style  of  braid  to  be  plaited.  The  Aillagers  plait  the  straw 
at  odd  times,  working  it  while  wet  into  braid  as  narrow  as  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  a  trifle  less,  and  all  other  widths  up  to  about 
half  an  inch.  The  best  of  this  braid  reaches  the  market  in  odd 
lengths  from  which  the  buyers  sort  and  roll  skeins  Aarying  from 
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fhirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  lengtli.  The  Chinese 
factors  bleach  this  braid  ^^'ith  the  fumes  of  burning  sulfur, 
but  they  can  not  produce  the  color  demanded  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  so  all  of  the  China  braid  used  in  hat-making-  in 
the  two  countries  finds  its  way  to  Luton.  Luton's  hold  on  this 
bleaching  trade  is  as  tight  as  the  hold  London  has  on  the  art  of 
dyeing  sealskins. 

"Chinese  straw-plaiters  average  only  a  cent  or  two  a  day, 
but  they  do  not  work  steadily  at  the  trade.  They  buy  the 
straw  and  sell  the  braid  to  brokers,  so  no  close  e-^timate  of  their 
earnings  can  be  made.  No  machine  for  plaiting  straAv  has  ever 
been  invented,  so  they  will  enjoy  a  monopoly-  of  the  trade  as 
long  as  they  will  work  so  cheaply." 


MINERAL   YARN 

A  SBESTOS  IS  NOTEWORTHY  as  being  the  only  mineral 
/-\  that  is  fibrous  enough  to  be  sjiun  into  j'arn  and  woven 
•^  -^  into  cloth.  It  is  the  only  mineral  substance  whose 
manufacture  may  properly  be  discust  in  a  textile  trade  journal. 
A  paper  on  this  material,  read  by  Charles  K.  Dillingham  before 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  Alumni  Association,  is  pre- 
sented in  abstract  in  The  Textile  World  Journal  (New  York,  ^ 
May  27),  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  textile  treatment  of  the 
mineral  fiber.  Asbestos  yarns,  Mr.  Dillingham  tells  us,  are 
made  in  great  variety,  depending  upon  the  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put.  The  commercial  yarns  in  common  use  measure 
four  hundred  to  four  thousand  yards  to  the  pound,  and  may  be 
made  either  entirely  of  absestos  fiber,  or  with  a  percentage  of 
cotton,  which  adds  strength  and  lessens  expense.     We  read  on: 

"There  are  no  generally  accepted  standards  of  counts  and 
twist  for  asbestos  yarns,  but  a  single  yarn  running  one  thousand 
yards  to  the  poimd  will  about  compare  in  size  to  a  4s  cotton 
yarn.  The  t^^isted  yarns  offer  an  even  greater  variety.  Yarns  of 
aU  sizes  are  twisted  two-,  three-,  four-ply,  and  up,  according  to 
the  specifications  given.  In  some  twisted  yarns  one  or  two 
strands  of  brass  or  copper  wire  are  inserted,  the  wire  being 
entirely  covered  by  fiber  and  adding  strength  to  the  yarn. 

"The  manufacturer  of  asbestos  textiles  has,  besides  his- sales, 
other  outlets  for  liis  products.  One  of  these,  the  manufactm'e 
of  asbestos-packing,  is  really  beyond  the  field  of  textiles,  but 
some  of  its  products  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  all  forms  of 
braided  tubings,  tmsted  ropes,  and  asbestos  joint-runners.  The 
main  outlet,  however,  is  the  yarns  and  cloths, 

"The  weaving  of  asbestos  is  verj"  similar  to  that  of  any  other 
textile  fiber,  the  main  difference  being  in  texture  of  the  fabrics. 
No  very  fancy  weaves  are  attempted,  as  in  a*  majority  of  cases 
a  plain  weave  will  answer  all  purposes.  .  .  .  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  cloths  are  made  from  a  two-ply  yarn  having  a  small 
percentage  of  cotton  in  them  to  give  the  necessary  strength  for 
use  in  theater  curtains  and  the  like.  Cloths  made  of  absolutely 
pure  yarn  are  difficult  to  weave,  and  are  made  only  to  specifica- 
tions. Telephone  blankets,  which  will  be  found  hanging  near 
switchboards,  are  made  of  pure  absestos  cloth  to  withstand  the 
high  heat  in  case  of  a  fire.  Some  few  cloths,  however,  are  made 
of  yarns  having  strands  of  wire  twisted  in  them,  but  these  are 
usually  manufactured  into  brake-bands,  made  up  of  successive 
layers  of  cloth,  "br  into  gaskets.  The  many  varieties  of  auto- 
mobiles in  iise  to-day  give  the  manufacturer  of  brake-bands  a 
wide  field.  For  this  purpose  yarns  twisted  with  wire  are  used, 
and  brake-bands  are  woven  to  any  desired  width  and  thickness, 
being  treated  with  a  non-inflammable  impregnating  solution  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  friction.  Use  for  the  finer  yarns  is 
found  in  the  weaving  of  insulation  tapes  varying  in  thickness 
from  one-sixteenth  to  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  field  for  asbestos  is  only  opening  up. 
To-day  asbestos  products  find  their  way  into  all  walks  of  life 
from  the  factory  to  the  home.  The  locomotive  that  pulls  yoin* 
train  has  asbestos  in  its  boiler-lagging,  its  packings  are  asbestos, 
the  firemen  may  wear  asbestos  gloves,  while  the  parlor-car 
in  wliich  you  ride  has  its  vestibule  tops  covered  with  asbestos 
cloth.  Your  automobile  can  be  stoi)t  aiul  started  quickly 
because  it  has  asbestos  ])rake-bands  and  clutch-facing.  In  your 
own  home,  irom  the  steam-i)ipe  coverings  in  the  cellar  and  the 
mats  on  the  stove  and  the  dining-table  to  the  shingles  on  the 
roof,  asbestos  is  ever  with  you.  No  one  can  accuirately  predict 
the  numbci  of  uses  to  which  this  mineral  will  ultimately  be  put, 
either  as  a  textile  fiber  or  in  oLher  forms." 


GERMAN  KNAPSACKS  OF  PAPER 

THE  LIGHTNESS  and  cheapness  of  articles  made  of 
paper  are  obvious  recommendations  which  have  largely 
furthered  of  late  years  the  tremendous  extension  of  its 
employment  for  all  sorts  of  objects  originaUj-  made  of  wood, 
bone,  ivory,  cloth,  etc.  But  its  fragility  and  lack  of  tenacity 
ha\e  prevented  its  use  for  articles  exposed  to  severe  wear  and 
tear.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  learn  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
test  of  its  suitability  for  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment demanding  such  serviceable  qualities  as  does  a  soldier's 
knapsack.  In  the  fall  of  1914  a  German  firm  fm-nished  2,000 
paper  knapsacks  to  the  Government.  We  reprint  a  picture  of 
one  of  these  which  was  in  continuous  .service  from  October  of 
that  year  to  October  of  1915,  and  which  was  then  tested  and 


A    PAPER    KNAPSACK. 

After  a  year's  service  on  the  back  of  a  German  soldier. 


found  fit  for  continued  service  in  spite  of  the  year's  hard  wear. 
It  had  only  two  small  damaged  places  on  the  sm'faee  touch- 
ing the  wearer's  back,  which  were  ob\'iously  caused  by  some 
unusual  accident.  Even  the  gi'ay-green  color  of  the  paper- 
fabric  was  well  retained,  tho  faded  on  the  flap  to  a  somewhat 
grayer  tone.  This  is  certainly  a  triumph  for  an  article  for  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  "there  is  nothing  like  leather." 
Even  the  long  straps  by  which  it  is  carried  are  made  of  a  sort 
of  paper- webbing,  according  to  Papierzeiiung,  quoted  in  Umschau 
(Frankfort). 

Leather  was  used  only  for  the  broad  band  at  the  top  of  the 
rear  side,  the  short  fastening-straps  on  the  flap  and  on  the 
inside,  and  the  sewed-on  buckles  and  latehets. 

"Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  carrying-straps,  also  made 
of  paper-fabric.  It  can  be  jslainly  seen  that  they  have  been 
strenuously  used  for  a  long  time,  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
ai'e  uninjured  in  every  respect.  All  the  seams  have  held, 
the  metal  frames  of  the  buckle  holes  remain  quite  firm,  and  the 
holes  have  not  stretched.  The  lining,  made  of  coarse  linen, 
is  also  uninjured.  The  knapsack,  which  demonstrates  on  the 
one  hand  the  durability  of  the  paper-fabric,  shows  on  the  other 
hand  the  careful  work  and  the  i)ainstaking  choice  of  raw  ma- 
terials.     The  paper-fabric  is  wo\'en  from  paper  yarn." 
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SUBMARINE-KILLERS 

How  ENGLISH  WARFARE  against  submarines  has 
provcni  succossful,  owing  lartrely  to  Aniorican-huilt 
motor-boats,  is  told  in  TJti  Ilhislratcd  irr>rW  (Chi<'ago, 
June)  by  A.  M.  Rud.  Off  the  Kentish  eoast,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, -writes  Mr.  Rud,  is  a  line  of  little  black  dots  si)aced  a  hundred 
\ards  apart.  These  are  l)aiTel- 
floats,  attached  by  wu-e  cables 
to  mesli-entaugl(>ments  b»'loA\ . 
They  are  adjusted  finely  to 
the  water-pressure,  so  that  the 
moment  that  a  big  fish— or  a 
submarine — blunders  into  th<' 
snare,  the  floats  above  become 
submerged.     We  read  further: 

"Up  and  down  the  line  of 
floats  a  <'easeless  patrol  is 
maintained.  Never  an  instant 
passes  in  w'hieh  a  majority  of 
the  floats  are  not  under  (^agei- 
observation  by  alert  watchers 
in  the  fishing-smacks.  There 
is  an  air  of  earnestness  about 
it  all  far  different  from  the 
bluff  joviality  of  seine-fisher- 
men on  the  Grand  Banks. 

"The  smacks,  too,  are  odd 
for  fishing-purposes.  They  are 
long,  low,  racing  motor-boats, 
built  with  an  eye  more  to  speed 
than  to  seaworthiness.     A  little 

back  of  the  middle  of  their  lean,  forty -five -foot  lengths  are 
the  engines,  multicylindered  aifairs  delivering  from  twelve 
hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  horse-power.  This  tremendous 
power  gives  the  'submarine-killers'  ...  a  speed  of  over  forty 
miles  an  horn*,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  outmaneuver  any 
torpedoes  which  the  hunted  submarines  may  launch  at  them. 

"Nor  are  these  wasps  without  stings.  Each  carries  forward  a 
six-pound  rapid-fire  gun — the  largest  weapon  that  has  e^er  been 
mounted  successfully  upon  a  motor-l)oat.  It  is  just  hea.\'y 
enough  to  puncture  the  defen.sive  armor  of  a  submarine,  yet 
so  small  that  it  can  be  handled  by  two  men. 

"When  r)ne  of  these  fast  boats,  swirling  along  the  course  of 
the  steel-net  floats,  sights  one  of  the  barrels  that  is  acting  sus- 
pieiousl3%  it  swings  out  around  the  float  in  a  wide  circle.  If  the 
barrel  stays  submerged,  the  men  on  the  motor-craft  know  that 
a  submarine  lias  become  entangled  and  is  struggling  to  get 
free.  The  circle  narrows.  The  motor-boat  finally  plies  more 
slowly  in  a  narrower  route,  keeping  her  six-pounder  trained 
constantly  on  the  spot  Avliere  the  submarine  must  rise  if  it  gets 
clear. 

"And  the  submarine  must  come  to  the  siirface  if  it  can,  for 
the  lifting  power  of  its  air-tanks  is  practically  the  only  saving 
strength  it  possesses  once  its  propeller  gets  entangled.  While 
the  float  is  xinder  the  surface,  divers  are  at  work  far  below, 
striving  desperately  to  clear  away  the  mess  of  entanglements. 

"If  they  succeed,  the  submarine  floats  free  and  fises  to  the 
surface,  to  be  greeted  immediately  by  a  rain  of  shots  from  the 
six-pounder.  One  fair  hit  usually  suffices,  for  submarines,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  water-i)ressure  they  are  built  to  with- 
stand, are  fragile  creations  with  res[)ect  to  defensive-armor 
equipment. 

"If  they  fail,  the  submarine's  enemies  above  wait  five  days. 
This  lapse  of  time  sees  every  living  thing  in  the  submarine 
asphyxiated.  Meantime  the  motor-boat  has  scooted  off  to  the 
neai-est  destroyer,  the  net  is  raised  at  the  designated  point,  and 
the  conquered  subnuirine  is  towed  into  port. 

"Sometimes,  of  course,  the  'killers'  are  the  killed.  If  the 
submarine  gets  free  and  succeeds  in  unlimbering  her  gun — 
which  is  larger  than  that  carried  by  the  motor-boat — the  latter 
has  little  chance  except  in  flight.  Oftentimes  a  lucky  hit  from 
a  revengeful  submarine  scuids  a  fragile  motor-craft  to  the  bottom, 
but  the  odds  are  strongly  against  the  submarine  getting  the 
slight.(>st  oi)portunity  to  defend  herself. 

"Tho  it  is  a  fact  not  widely  fcnown,  because  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  ntanufactunTs  have  guarded  their  secret,  these 
submarine-killers — the  wasps  of  th(>  British  Navy — are  importa- 
tions from  the  Unit-ed  States.     Accurate  data  arc  next  lo  inij.os- 


sible  to  obtain,  but  according  to  the  statement  of  a  British 
t)fiicer  whos«»  name  can  not  be  re^■ealed,  fifty  of  these  motor- 
boats  are  shipped  daily  from  American  factories  to  the  Allies. 
The  factories  are  said  to  Im*  mostly  in  Detroit,  Michigan^ — 
but  it  is  hearsay  at  best. 

"The  one  point  that  stands  out  for  our  observation  is  this: 
If  an  eventuality  arises  which  demands  sudden  naval  prepared- 
ness,   the    Ignited    States    is    industrially   prepared    to   produce 

these  new  weapons. 

"This  may  seem  like  a  mi- 
croscopic point  upon  which  to 
jn-ide  our  patriotic  selves,  but 
the  truth  is  that  these  motor- 
boats  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. If  it  were  not  for 
them,  German  submarines 
might  be  supreme  in  English 
waters.  Time  may  come  when 
we,  too,  shall  be  forced  to  rely 
upon  them  for  the  safety  of 
oiu"  imports." 


■LALLY   SUFFICES. 


PINE-NEEDLE  OIL 
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ID  YOU  EVER  won- 
der at  the  peculiar 
aromatic  odor  of  shoe- 
blacking?  Its  source  is  the 
jiiue  or  fir  forest,  for  one  of 
its  ingredients  is  the  oil  of  pine- 
needles,  or  some  similar  oil. 
Tlie  aromatic  essential  oils  of 
the  various  evergreens — pine, 
spruce,  cedar,  etc. — hare  been  extensively  used  in  Europe  for 
some  time.  In  this  countiy  the  treatment  of  evergreen-leaves 
as  a  commercial  crop  is  recent,  and  yet  an  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Forestry  Service  shows  that  this  crop  already 
has  an  annual  Aalue  of  .1|;50,00{),  and  that  it  is  harvested  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  altho  usually  in  a  small  way.  It  is 
believed  by  the  forestry  authorities  that  waste  material  left 
after  lumbering  in  the  National  forests  may  be  profitably  util- 
ized in  this  manner.  Says  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
Wcckhj  Drug  Marhets  (New  York): 

"In  these  investigations,  long-leaf  and  Western  yellow  pine- 
leases  produced  the  most  promising  results,  but  the  needle-oils 
obtained  from  these  pines  did  not  siu-pass  the  abeady  firmly 
established  spruce-  and  hemloek-oils.  The  large  quantities  of 
needles  and  twigs  on  Forest  Sersice  timber  sale  areas  are  not 
only  a  sheer  waste,  but  also  form  a  special  fire  hazard.  An 
increased  market  for  leaf -oil  would  make  possible  the  utilization 
of  some  of  this  waste  material. 

"The  industry,  tho  small,  is  fairly  old  in  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  the  annual  production  of  needle-oil  is  about  $50,000. 
Black  and  wliite  spruce  and  Eastern  hemlock  produce  very 
similar  oils.  40,000  to  50.000  pounds  annually,  worth  45  to  60 
cents  per  pound.     Red  cedar  produces  15,000  to  20,000  pounds. 

"The  greater  portion  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  distilled  by  small  farmers  in  New  England  diu-ing  the  Avinter 
montlis  Avhen  fai'mwork  is  slack.  In  1912,  a  Seattle  firm  began 
the  distillation  of  leaf-oil  from  Western  red  cedar  on  a  large 
scale,  but  foimd  that  at  the  going  market  Aalue  of  40  cents  a 
])ound  the  oil  scarcely  repaid  the  cost  of  production.  It  was 
chiefly  used  in  manufacturing  an  insecticide  containing  35  per 
cent,  of  cedar-oil  and  65  per  cent,  of  an  absorbent  made  from  the 
finely  ground  shells  of  peach-pits.  Four  dollars  and  a  half  to 
five  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton,  depending  on  the  oil  content,  was 
I)aid  for  the  leaves  and  twigs 

"The  distillation  ])rocess  is  very  simple.  Steam  is  passed 
through  the  needles,  usually  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
oil  volatilizes  and  the  mixed  A-apors  pass  into  a  cooling  appara- 
tus, M^here  condensation  takes  place,  leasing  a  layer  of  oil  and  a 
layer  of  water.  Distillation  by  steam  under  pressure  is  more 
rapid  and  produces  more  oil.  Cutting  the  needles  in  small 
piece?  before  treatment  increases  the  oil-production.  Young 
trees  yield  most.  Trees  growing  in  the  o])en  contain  more  oil 
than  those  in  a  dense  stand.  The  winter  and  spring  months 
arc  best  for  oil  content." 
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MAKING   THINGS    CHEAPER 

OXE  REASON  for  the  high  cost  of  living  is  that  too 
little  attontion  has  been  given  to  cutting  costs  of 
manufacture  \\'ithout  lessening  efficiency.  In  an  article 
entitled  '"Redesigning  to  Cut  Costs,"  a  contributor  to  Faclori/ 
(Chicago,  iTune),  tells  how  entirely  new  manufacturing  economies 
thus  become  possible.  We  are  pajnng  high  prices  for  articles 
of  all  .sorts  that  would  be  just  as  useful  if  made  of  less  expensive 
material  or  that  are  designed  with  u.s(>less  features  re<iuiring  time 
and  moneyto  turn  out.  Changing  the  material,  or  cutting  out 
the  unnecessary  peculiarities  of  design,  (>nables  tlu>  maker 
to  lower  the  cost  ^vithout  sacri- 
ficing his  profits.  Sales  gen- 
erally increase  under  these  new 
conditions,  and  e\ery  one  is 
richer  and  happier.  The  writer 
begins  his  article  with  a  story 
of  hoAV  the  cost  of  an  ai-c-lamp 
was  reduced  in  this  way  from 
$2:i.o()  to  $18  \sithout  lowering 
its  value  to  the  user,  and  of 
how  this  retluction  in  cost 
brought  a  big  contract.  He 
goes  on: 


■"Elficieucy  engineering  in- 
terests itself  in  the  cheapest 
method  of  making  a  giv^en  ar- 
ticle. Generally  that  article  is 
assumed  to  be  a  fixt  quantity. 
Often,  by  a  careful  study, 
changes  in  the  design  maj'  be 
made  that  A^dll  effect  a  large 
saving  in  cost  without  ma- 
teriality affecting  salabilit>-. 
This  study  is  really  a  branch 
of  good  management  and,  just 
now  when  materials  are  so 
high,  one  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  general  method  of  effect- 
ing such  savings  is  simple. 

"First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  article  has  been 
carefully  designed  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  satisfactory  in  ap- 
pearance, performance,  and  perhaps  in  cost,  (lenerallj',  the 
article  is  in  successful  production.  Enter  the  cost  engineer. 
What  shall  he  do  to  lower  the  cost  materially? 

"The  first  thing  he  will  do  is  to  find  out  what  that  cost  is. 
Not  only  the  total  cost,  but  the  actual  detailed  cost  of  each 
piece  and  each  operation  on  each  piece.  Then  he  will  get  actual 
sample  pieces  and  study  them.  There  are  certain  very  per- 
tinent questions  to  be  asked  about  every  fraction  of  cent  of 
expense.  Every  such  item  must  be  put  on  the  defensive.  Take 
material,  for  example.  Is  the  material  used  the  cheapest  kind 
and  cheapest  grade  that  will  do? 

"In  the  same  way  take  the  items  of  labor.  Here' is  a  finished 
boss  ground  to  size  accurately.  Is  a  boss  necessary?  Must 
it  be  located  here  or  can  it  be  placed  where  it  can  be  machined 
more  easily?  Must  it  be  machined  at  all,  can  not  castings  be 
obtained  that  Avill  come  close  enough  to  avoid  machining? 
Allowing  that  it  must  be  machined,  is  it  being  worked  to  too  close 
limits?  These  are  all  questions  for  the  engineer  to  ask.  Con- 
sidering a  given  element  of  the  article,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
or  not  it  is  made  by  the  proper  process?  Here  is  a  small  metal 
piece — shall  it  be  drop-forged,  punched,  east,  or  machined 
out  of  solid  bar?  These  are  hard  questions  and  even  the  engineer 
can  do  little  V)ut  seek  the  advice  of  experts.  But  the  manu- 
facturing engineer  or  designer  soon  develops  an  instinct  that  tells 
him  where  to  look  for  savings. 

"The  redesign  of  a  commodity  often  attains  a  number  of 
desirable  results  from  a  manufacturing  and  selling  standpoint 
in  addition  to  the  reduced  cost — in  fact,  the  slogan  in  such  cases 
is  'Cheaper  but  better,'  a  somewhat  paradoxical  phrase,  but^bne 
often  proved  to  be  possible." 

Numerous  examples  of  the  possibilities  of  cheaper  but  equally 
efficient  materials  are  quoted  by  the  wTiter: 


By  courtesy  of  "Factttry."  Cliii'Hgn. 

A   NEW   nUSIGN  TH.\T  CUTS  COSCS. 

Steel  .siainpiiiKs  ar<^  now  welded  toaetficr  to  form  a  fan-casing  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner  formerly  cast  of  alnmnuun.  a  metal  wliioh  has  ad- 
vanced in  i)ric:'  of  late.  Tlie  welded  steel  fan-c;isin'r  is  shown  at  the 
left,  the  old  aluminum  onc^  at  the  rii^ht. 


"For  instance,  the  substitution  of  composition  or  fiber  for 
hard  rubber  with  a  saving  of  about  75  per  cent.,  the  use  of  copper- 
plated  iron  castings  for  some  i)urposes  in  place  of  c()i)per  or 
brass  ones  at  a  saving  approxinuitely  of  one-half,  the  use  ol 
celluloid  instead  of  ivory,  of  veneering  instead  of  solid  wood, 

saving  fron\  a  third  to  a  half 

'The  elimination  of  special  parts  is  another  highly  desirable 
end  and  often  permits  of  cheaper  labor.  The  number  of  stand- 
ard trade  articles  manufactured  by  sjiecialists  in  their  par- 
ticular line  is  almost  too  num(>rous  to  mention.  Commonly 
known  ones  are  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  gears,  and  so  on,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  equally  imjiortant  ones  whose  manu- 
facture is  not  so  widely  known,  such  as  magnets,  <'lock-gears, 
composition   castings,  glass  insulators,  hair-springs,   and   name- 

])lates 

"The  problem  of  cheajier  fin- 
ish is  frequently  a  i)Oser,  and 
sometinu'S  results  in  a  change 
of  material  for  this  reason 
alone.  Of  lale  years  much  has 
been  done  toward  this  end  by 
the  incr(>asing  use  of  stamped 
sheet  metal  whicli  may  be 
dipped  in  enamel,  baked  and 
stenciled  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  and  ma- 
chinery in  contrast  to  the  more 
expensive  wood-finishing.  .  .  . 
"The  combination  of  several 
pai-ts  into  on«'  wliich  performs 
all  the  individual  functions 
successfully  is  a  scoop  for  a 
designer,  but  is  not  always 
p()S.sible. 

■"In  the  larger  manufactur- 
ing-houses where  the  number 
of  kinds  of  parts  to  V)e  kept  in 
stock  runs  into  the  th(msands 
i(  is  a  policy  to  combine  parts 
when  ])ossible. 

"A  coIla])sible  go-cart  is  on 
the  market  one  feature  of  which 
is  typical  of  this  ])oint.  The 
jM)rtion  of  the  cart  called  the 
foot -rail  acts  as  a  frame  for  the 
wheels  to  hang  on,  as  a  lever  to 
close  the  cart  by,  as  an  adjust- 
able rest  for  the  foot-pocket,  a 
guard-frame  for  the  body  of  the 
little  vehicle,  and  a  lock  to  keep 
the  cart  rigid  when  open. 
"Imagine,  now,  these  different  functions  each  i>erformed  by  a 
separate  device.  The  number  of  tools  required  would  be  four 
times  as  numerous  and  variety  of  stock  would  be  necessary, 
whereas,  now,  one  size  of  steel  tubing  is  sufficient.  Incidentally 
the  cart  would  be  heavier  and  more  complicated  Avere  the  five 
functions  separate,  thus  affording  a  good  example  that  the 
slogan  of  'Cheaper  but  better  '  is  a  reality  in  numy  cases." 


DEFECTIVE  AUTO-APPLIANCES  —  That  the  rapidity  of 
our  invention  and  jjroduction  of  all  sorts  of  automobile  ac- 
cessories has  not,  in  some  cases,  been  accompanie<l  by  main- 
tenance of  quality,  is  the  charge  made  by  Machinery  (New 
York,  June).     Says  this  magazine: 

"American  manufacturers  (>xcel  in  develoi)ing  special  appli- 
ances and  methods  of  manufacturing,  Init  unfortunately  not 
all  have  the  reputation  of  producing  goods  that  are  reliable. 
The  automobile -accessory  business  has  grown  tremendously 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  now  an  important  industry 
in  itself,  aside  from  the  manufacture  of  motor-cars.  In  the  race 
to  produce  accessories  cheaply  and  insure  a  large  jirofit,  the 
strength  of  some  of  the  tools  furnished  has  been  reduced  to  the 
danger-point,  the  result  being  some  deplorable  accidents.  For 
example,  an  automobilist  recently  was  crusht  beneath  his  car, 
whicli  he  had  jacked  up  in  order  to  repair  it  on  the  road.  The 
jack  broke  while  he  was  under  the  car  and  the  weight  of  the  car 
fractured  se\eral  ribs  and  caused  serious  internal  injuries.  Such 
a  condition  is  a  serious  refiection  on  the  intelligence  and  honesty 
of  manufacturers.  Any  manufacturer  jnitting  foi'th  a  product 
whicli  seriously  endangers  the  life  and  limbs  of  the  users  under 
normal  conditions  is  a  dangerous  member  of  society." 


ZJr 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


CERVANTES 


MANY  HAVE  FORGOTTEN,  perhaps,  amid  all  our 
Shakespearian  celebrations,  that  Cer\antes,  the  su- 
preme glory  of  Spanish  litei-ature,  died  on  the  same 
daj*  as  Shakespeare.  The  Comedie'-Fran^aise  remembered  this, 
however,  and  in  their  observance  lield  a  matinee  at  which  were 
presented  scenes  from  "Macbeth,"  "ISIerchant  of  Venice,"  and 
"Hamlet,"  and  a  play  of  the 
great  Spaniard,  "Les  Disputes 
de  la  Saint-.Jean."  The  two 
men  are  held  in  equal  honor 
to-day.  but  they  did  not  arrive 
simul  t  a neously  upon  t  he  French 
scene,  as  a\  e  see  pointed  out  by 
Jacques  Feneste  in  Le  Gaiihjis 
(Paris):  "The  vogue  of  Cer- 
vantes was  immediate.  As 
early  as  lfil4,  during  the  life- 
time of  their  author,  the  no^'els 
of  Cervantes  were  translated 
into  French.  The  first  part 
of  'Don  Quixote'  appeared  in 
a  French  version  in  the  year  of 
the  author's  death  and  charmed 
the  ensuing  literary  age.  Mme. 
de  SeWgne,  La  P'ontaine,  and 
Saint-E^Temond,  were  among 
his  admirers."  It  was  not  the 
same  with  Shakespeare,  alt  ho 
a  copy  of  the  famous  first  folio 
edition  of  1623  figiu-es  in  the 
catalog  of  the  library  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  Voltaire  who  made 
Shakespeare  knoMTi  to  France; 
but  he  had  to  AA-ait  for  Victor 
Hugo  for  his  first  great 
champion. 

Spain  is  celebrating  the 
Cervantes  tercentenary  by  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in 
Madrid  upon  which  the  whole 
story  of  the  author  seems  to 
be  pictured.  It  has  been  said 
that  Spanish  literatiu-e  without 

"Don  Quixote"  would  be  "like  an  army  without  its  artillery." 
The  remark,  says  Mr.  J.  Fitzmaurice  KeUy,  the  chief  British 
authority  on  Cervantes,  is  "juster  than  such  remarks  usually 
are."     In  the  Manchester  Guardian  Mr.  Kelly  writes: 

"Cervantes  must  be  compared  with  his  own  countrymen: 
he  has  not  Lope  de  Vega's  nimble  adroitness,  nor  Calderon's 
dazzling  imagery,  nor  Congora's  frosty  wit  and  fastidious 
artistry  in  the  dainty  use  of  dainty  words;  but  he  carries  heavier 
metal,  and  is  unapproached  in  the  aecuracj-  of  his  aim.  Before 
his  time  Spanish  literature  had  its  vogue;  with  CerAantes  it 
took  on  a  more  imiversal  appeal,  became  more  humanized. 
When  'Don  Quixote'  first  appeared  it  was  regarded  as  a  col- 
lection of  drolleries,  almost  as  a  'funny  book.'  It  has  matured 
into  something  much  more  splendid. 

"Probably  enough,  Cervantes  did  not  himself  recognize  the 
full  value  of  what  he  had  achieved.  He  was  like  Saul,  Avho  Avent 
forth  to  seek  his  father's  asses  and  found  a  kingdom.  (\^rAantes 
set  out  to  Avrite  a  short  story  ridiculing  the  books  of  chi\alry 
which  Aven^  already  going  out  of  fashion:  Avhat  he  produced 
Avas  a  record  of  the  Later  Renaissance  in  Si)aiji,  a  vast  panorama. 


SPAIN'S    HKW  V    (ilN. 


I''()r  it  is  said  llial   Siianisli  lit.  i 
•■  liki'  an  arni.N    h  i 


in  which  ca  ery  jiassion  of  (nery  social  class  is  depicted.  Ih^ 
speaks  of  Avhat  he  knows;  not  of  shadoAvy  queens  and  nebulous 
knights,  but  of  human  beings  exhibited  in  their  strength  and  in 
their  Aveakness.  He  shuts  the  door  on  medieA^alism,  and  makes 
ready  the  j)ath  for  modern  realistic  fiction.  He  introduces  us 
to  a  motley  company;  dukes  and  duchesses  too  prone  to  prac- 
tical joking,  sturdy  innkeepers  Avith  an  eye  on  the  main  chance 

and  a  pretty  taste  in  litera- 
ture, A'illage  priests  not  Avith- 
out  sympathy  for  human 
Aveakness,  enamored  gentle- 
men, hot-tempered  mtdeteers, 
loA'e-lorn  ladies,  and  sentimen- 
tal wenches.  Cervantes  kneAV 
them,  understood  them,  and 
reA'ealed  them. 

"No  Avriter  is  more  humane 
or  equable;  the  fountain  of  his 
humor  floAvs  perpetually  and 
his  tolerance  .seldom  slumbers; 
he  judges  AA'ith  an  impartiality 
which  is  indulgent  because  it 
is  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
siA'e;  one  of  the  Avisest  of  men, 
he  endures  fools  gladly,  makes 
exctises  for  their  folly,  and 
loves  to  put  a  point  upon  their 
sayings.  He  peopled  the  im- 
aginati\e  world  Avith  figures 
which  haA'e  becom.e  more  real 
1o  us  than  those  of  many  his- 
torical personages;  he  eni'iched 
the  concrete  world  by  f(>rce  of 
his  example,  his  dauntless  cour- 
age, his  generous  equanimity, 
his  inexhaustible  hum<n-  and 
good  hinnor,  and  his  superb 
genius.  By  a  forttmate  haz- 
ard, the  founder  of  the  modern 
noA^el  Avas  likeAvise  a  most  at- 
tractive human  being." 

In  Sniicho  Patiza,  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  7'//»r.s, 
we  liaA'e  "the  finest  and  most 
complete  peasant  portrait  in 
all  literature."  "Nobody  but 
Shakespeare  and  CerAantes 
could  haAe  draAvn  him,  and 
Shakespeare  might  haAe  been 
proud  of  hinj^v'i'    ^^*^  continues: 

"Only  those  Avho  have  latliomed  the  peasant  mind,  and  the 
Southern  )>easant  mind  at  tliat,  can  see  hoAV  Avonderful  the  por- 
trait is.  Snnrho'.s  ignorance,  credulity,  coAvardice,  gluttony, 
sloth,  and  shameless  mendacity;  his  shreAvdness,  his  a\arice, 
his  jiatience,  his  deep  kne  of  Avife  and  daughter,  his  fatherly  pride, 
and  his  pride  that  he  and  his  come  of  an  old  stock,  his  garrulity, 
his  inbred  good  manners,  his  charity,  his  fidelity,  and  his  strong 
affection  for  the  master  Avhom  he  deludes,  cheats,  admires,  and 
Aenerates,  are  indicated  Avith  inimitable  force  and  power.  He 
may  stand  alongride  of  Doghcrrij — Avas  not  he,  too,  'Warner  of  a 
Confratriety '  and  did  he  not  Avear  a  gOAVu?— or  of  Juliet's  Nurse, 
and  not  be  ashamed.  Nothing  larger  and  more  human  ha^ 
ever  been  ])ut  on  ]i;,]icr.  He  is  a  low  ty]ie?  Yes,  but  he  is  the 
type  of  millions,  the  image  of  the  common  man,  as  he  has  liAcd 
and  toiled,  as  he  has  laughed  nvA  Avept  and  suffered  amid  his 
.simple  JOAS  and  sorrows  for  matiy  hundreds  of  years.  See  hoAv 
the  great  artist  has  painti'd  him:  witli  Avhat  a  l>readth  and  firm- 
ness, Avith  Avhat  keen  insight,  Avilli  Avhat  tolerance  and  Avhat 
tender  humor!  Once  only  does  Saucho  rise  above  liim.self- 
in  the  blessing  on  'liim  that  iuAented  sleep;  the  cloak  that 
covers  all  human  tlioughts,  the  food  that  slakes  hunger,  the 


ilurc  wiiliont  (\'f\;mlc.s  would  ii 
I  lioiu   i's  ai'tillcry." 
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water  that  queiu-bed  thirst  ...  the  l)akaiu'e  and  weight  that 
equals  the  kin?  to  the  shepherd,  the  fool  to  the  sage.'  Cervantes 
excuses  this  noble  outburst  in  the  mouth  of  a  rude  peasant,  and 
perhaps  it  needs  excuse  there.  Yet  the  thought  is  common; 
the  imagery  simple,  and  none  knows  how  to  prize  "sore  labor's 
bath'  more  than  the  laborer." 


ENGLISH   AT   ITS    BEST 

NKW-YORKERS  are  as  prompt  to  detect  Avhat  wo  oall 
the  "British  accent"  as  the  Londoners  are  to  recognize 
A\hat  they  term  the  "American  twang."  Prof.  Brauder 
Matthews,  in  pointing  this  out,  forgets  to  add  that  there  is  the 
usual  accompanying  smile 
of  superiority  in  either  case, 
implying  something  pecidiar 
or  outre  in  the  person  whose 
speech  is  diflferent  from  the 
supposed  standard.  The 
variations  are  of  course 
mark  of  locality,  but  Pro- 
fessor ^latthews  also  notes 
that  "there  are  not  a  few 
speakers  of  our  tongue, 
born  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  other,  who 
are  almost  altogether  free 
from  localisms  of  intonation 
and  pronunciation."  The 
tongue  they  speak,  lie  de- 
dares,  is  English  at  its 
best — not  British  and  not 
American.  He  recalls,  in 
The  North  American  Review 
(June),  the  first  time  he 
noticed  this  correspondence. 
It  was  at  the  dinner  given 
in  London  to  Henry  Ir^^ng 
prior  to  his  first  Ansit  to 
America  in  1883.  Lord 
Coleridge  presided,  and 
James  Russell  Lowell,  then 
Minister  to  England,  made 
one  of  his  happiest  speeches. 
"WTiile  either  of  them  was 
speaking  the  ears  of  the 
listeners  were  delighted  by 

an  English  exquisite  in  its  choice  of  words  and  delicately 
harmonious  in  its  intonations.  What  Lord  Coleridge  and 
Lowell  spoke  was  English  pure  and  simple,  not  betraying  itself 
as  either  Britis'fi'  or  American."     He  TVTites  further: 

"Of  course,  spoken  English  of  this  ultimate  excellence  is  not 
common — any  more  than  the  French  of  Coquelin  or  the  spoken 
German  of  Barnay;  it  eoidd  not  but  be  rare,  and  therefore 
the  more  precious.  Probably  because  my  oi)port unities  have 
been  more  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain, 
I  should  include  more  Americans*  than  Britons  on  the  list  of 
those  who  have  achieved  it.  I  should  enroll  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  and  not  that  of  President  McCosh.  I  should  include 
John  Hay  and  George  William  Curtis,  and  not  Matthew  Ai'nold 
(who  slighted  his  terminal  g's)  or  Andrew  Lang  (whose  early 
lowland  Scotch  was  OA'erlaid  by  later  linguistic  habits  acquired 
in  Oxford).  I  should  lea^'e  off  Henry  Irving,  as  ha\ing  been  too 
indivifhial,  and  I  should  put  on  the  name  of  Edwin  Booth.  I 
should  exclude  Clara  Morris  and  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  I  should 
include  Agnes  Booth  and  Herman  Vezin.  From  among  the 
more  jirominent  actors  and  actresses  of  to-day  it  Avould  be 
impossible  not  to  inscribe  upon  the  roll  Ellen  Terry,  Julia  ]Mar- 
lowe,  Forbes- Robertson,  John  Drew,  Otis  Skinner,  and  (leorge 
Arliss.  But  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  invidious  task 
of  singling  out  certain  other  contemporary  actors  and  actresses 


of  Great  Britain  and  the  L^nited  States  who  fail  conspicuously 
to  attain  to  this  international  standard. 

"Fortunately,  the  compassing  of  this  lofty  ideal  is  not  strictly 
necessary  in  the  presentation  of  the  ordinary  drama  of  the  day 
dealing  with  a  theme  more  or  less  local  to  one  country  or  tlu; 
other;  it  is  not  needed  even  when  the  original  company  trans- 
ports the  piece  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  even  possible  that  an 
occasional  spectator  in  London  might  feel  that  he  had  not  got 
his  money's  worth  if  he  failed  to  recognize  the  expected  American 
twang  in  one  or  more  performers  in  an  exclusi\ely  American 
cast  of  a  characteristically  American  play;  and  in  like  manner 
the  theatergoer  of  New  York  is  quite  as  tolerant  toward  Briti- 
cisms of  enunciation  when  he  is  beholding  the  representation  of 
a  British  comedj*  by  an  exclusively  British  comi)anj'  as  he  is 
to   th(^  Briticisms  of  phrase  which  may  besprinkle  the  dialog 


MADRID'S   NEW  MONUMENT  TO   CERVANTE8. 


The  great  romancer,  seated  in  a  chair, 
of  his  imaginaf 


looks  downi  upon  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  tlic  immortal  creatures 
ion,  forever  journeying  in  quest  of  the  romantic. 


of  the  piece  itself,  locutions  as  unfamiliar  to  American  ears  as 
'Aren't  I?'  and  'Directly  I  arrived.'  In  fact,  the  localisms 
of  phrase,  like  the  coiTesponding  localisms  of  pronunciation, 
miglit  very  well  be  defended  by  an  ardent  advocate  of  realism 
as  helpful  adjuncts  to  local  color  and  as  stricter  approximations 
to  the  actual  facts." 

Both  British  and  American  audiences  are  alike  in  d(>siring  and 
eA'en  demanding  a  standardization  of  speech  in  the  perfoiinance 
of  plaj's  of  a  larger  import.     Thus: 

"In  any  representation  of  the  English  classics,  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  or  the  comedies  of  Sheridan,  and  in  any  i)erform- 
ance  of  translations  of  foreign  master{)ieces,  the  psychological 
fantasies  of  ISlaeterlinck  or  the  social  dnunas  of  Ibsen,  we 
expect  uniformity  of  prominciation,  and  Ave  are  annoyed  wIkmi 
our  attention  is  distracted  by  inconsistenci<'S  in  uttering  '  been' 
and  '  trait'  and  'schedule,'  which  reveal  to  us  at  once  that  the 
utterer  is  not  a  man  of  another  time  or  another  land,  but  pro- 
vokinglj-  British  or  American. 

"It  is  therefore  a  good  augury  for  the  future  to  discover  that 
so  conscientious  and  so  competent  an  obserxcr  as  Professor 
Grandgent  takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  outlook: 

"'Dramatic  tours,  caiTying  actors  from  <>nd  to  end  of  tin* 
English-speaking  world,  haAe  made  the  a|)i)roved  j)ractises 
of    each    gi'eat    section    familiar    to    every  other    part;    while 
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transference  of  performers  from  compiiny  to  company  and  from 
country  to  country  has  worked  for  the  establishni(>nt  of  an 
international  tlieatrical  stanchird.  In  the  best  pert'onnances 
of  serious  drama  it  is  now  often  impossible  for  a  spectator  to 
tell  whether  a  given  actor  is  British  or  American.' 

"That  is  to  say,  these  performers  have  succe<"ded  in  sheddins; 
whatever  local  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  and  of  enuncia- 
tion they  may  have  originally  possest.  No  longer  do  they  speak 
British-English  or  American-English;  they  sp(>ak  English 
pure  and  simple,  as  did  Lord  (\)leridge  and  T^owell.  And  this 
should  be  an  ideal  for  all  of  ns,  whether  nativt>  to  these  United 
States  or  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire." 


HOW    RUSSIA  WRITES   DURING   THE   WAR 

SOMETHING  of  a  literary  ciitatte  is  alread\-  discerned 
between  Germany  and  Russia  by  a  German-Polish  A\Titei- 
named  Ruduianski.  He  prints  a  general  sur\ey  of  literary- 
production  in  Russia  since  the  war,  and  discerns,  ac<'oi'ding  tvi  his 
sympathies,  at  least  a  just  appreciation  of  (>erinau  culture  by 


l^ai'liament,  reaction  set  in  again.  The  social  mission  of  art  was 
pushed  to  the  background:  In  literature  the  sexual  problem 
celebrated  its  orgies,  extreme  individualism  and  weariness  of 
life  dominated  the  works  of  the  most  prominent  novelists  and 
poets,  finally  impotent  futurism  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  is 
true,  the  Russian  labor-movement,  reawakened  since  1910-11, 
produced  an  original  proletarian  literature,  an  anthology  of 
which  has  been  published  by  Maxim  Gorky,  and  which  is  best 
represented  by  Bibik's  novel,  "On  the  Great  Road."  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Russian  Parnassus,  rooting  in  the  bourgeoisie, 
were  not  influenced  by  this  class  movement.  Coming  now  to 
the  years  of  the  present  war: 

"Let  us  first  look  ahor  the  field  of  l,\Tics,  which  is  the  most 
impressiona])le  of  all  branches  of  literature.  All  of  the  lyric 
writers,  Sologub,  Gorodezky,  Bryusov,  Ssyeveryanin,  and  the 
rest,  are  full  of  patriotic  (fhaminism,  German  haters,  incorrigi- 
ble Entente  optimists.  Br\uso\ ,  under  the  influence  of  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas's  Polish  manifesto,  asks  the  Polish  nation  to 
forget   the   sufferings  of  the  past  and   to  blend   their  national 

hymn,  "Yet    is   Poland  not 


REVERSE    OP   THE   OEKVANTKS    MON 
Depicting  Dulcinea  and  various  episodes  of  tlic  srcat  Spaiiisli 


many  Russian  writers  now  producing.  The  general  character 
of  her  literature  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  he  says  in  the 
Literarisches  Echo  (Berlin),  is  vastly  different  from  that  pro- 
duced during  the  conflict  of  1004-05  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Indeed,  at  that  tiitie — 

"While  the  guns  were  thundering  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Manchuria,  Russia  remained  rather  apathetic.  True,  the 
academics  youth  demonstrated,  the  revolutionaries  went  on 
strike,  both  in  the  name  of  liberty  which  they  hoped  to  obtain 
as  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  defeat  of,  their  fatherland. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  workingmen,  the  entire  ])easantry — 
in  brief,  Russian  life — went  on  as  before.  It  is  certainly  note- 
worthy that  the  most  brilliant  literary  creation  of  that  epoch, 
Andreyev's  'The  Red  Laughter,'  tells  of  the  horrors  of  the  war 
only;  no  trace  of  genuine  i)atriotism,  not  a  word  about  war's 
sublime  part.  The  only  rays  of  hope  shone  over  the  Russian 
graves  in  the  Far  East." 

But  soon  these  solitary-  rays  also  disappeared.  After  the 
forced   granting  of  a  Constitution  and   creation  of  a  pseudo- 


lost.'  with  the  Imperial 
Russian  liymn.  Gorodezky 
becomes  enthusiastic  over 
the  conquest  of  Galicia  and 
hopes  that  Constantinople 
\\i\l  at  last  be  Russia's  capi- 
tal. Sologub,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  contem- 
porary Russian  lyric  poets, 
popidarizes  in  his  jioenis  the 
slogans  forged  by  the  daily 
press  and  becomes  the. idol 
of  the  people.  The  most 
optimistic  of  all  is  the 
youthful  poetess  Moravs- 
kaya,  who  celebrates  the 
death  of  the  Russian  heroes 
and  even  envies  the  work 
of  the  ])olitical  prisoners  in 
Siberia,  who  help  in  the 
cidtivation  of  the  soil  and 
thus  provide  food  for  the 
fighting  soldiers." 

The  war  fails  to  affect 
Alexander  Block,  Wyatshes- 
lav  I^'ano^■,  Nicholas  ]Myes- 
hkov,  G.  Wyatkin,  Igor 
Ssyeveryanin,  and  the  gi-eat- 
er  part  of  the  Futurists,  but 
in  the  war-sketches  in  prose 
we  find  some  interesting 
motives.  The  novelist 
Saycev  is  touched  to  the 
core  at  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  warrior  whose 
hatul  he  would  be  hai)py  to  kiss;  Trenj-e\'s  heroine,  a  beautiful 
rich  young  lady,  falls  in  lo\'e  with  the  lover  of  her  chamber- 
maid, in  reading  his  letters  from  the  trenches;  Frederic  Eck 
(a  Russian  of  German  descent)  describes  the  soul-struggle  of  a 
Russian  woman,  traveling  in  Western  Europe  and  learning  there 
that  her  husbaiul,  lleinrich,  joined  the  German  Army;  her 
awakened  patriotism  is  stronger  than  her  love.  Less  sentimental 
are  Prishvin,  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  Jablotchkov,  and  Lensky. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  Artsiabatshev's  tale,  "The  Enemy," 
but  this  critic  awards  the  palm  (o  Maxim  Gorky,  praising  his 
sketche.;  of  travel  "Across  Russia,"  where  we  meet  "happy, 
active  people,  altho,  it  is  true,  with  the  Russian  nielanclioly 
as  an  obligatory  background." 

The  only  two  war-dramas  of  any  importance  are  said  to  be 
those  by  Count  Alexis  Tolstoy  and  Leonid  Andreyev.  Tolstoy, 
in  his  "Day  of  Battle,"  describes  the  melodramatic  love-intrigue 
between  an  Austrian  countess  and  a  Russian  officer  who  luip- 
l)ened  to  be  quaitered  iu  the  castle  of  the  Counte&s,  and  nearly 
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BERNHAKDT  AT  THE  FKONT:  SHE  WAS  ONC'E  ONLY  A  QUAKTEK  OK  A  MILK  FHOM  THE  (iEU.\L\.\  IHENCHKS 


She  reports  a  French  General  saying:   "  You  are  worthy  Maflame,  !;>   he  at  tlie  post  of  danger 


(he  •■  highesi   comijlimi'nt   ever  paid  to  hi  r. 


becomes  the  victim  of  a  ])lot  Avoven  by  liis  officers  and  own  men. 
Andreyev's  subject  is  Belgium's  martyrdom.  The  center  of 
his  "King,  Law,  and  Liberty"  is  the  popular  Belgian  poet, 
Eniile  Grelieux,  who,  by  echoing  the  people's  true  sentiments, 
becomes  a  national  hero. 

One  of  the  most  siu-prizing  sections  of  Rudnianski's  essay  is 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Russian  translations,  uninterruptedly 
going  on  during  the  Avar,  of  scores  of  older  and  contemporary 
German  poets,  noAelists,  and  historianc. 


SARAH    AT    THE    FRONT 


4*i 


A  MONO  THE  EARLIEST  of  the  German  cartoons  of 
/—\  the  AA'ar  was  a  caricature  of  a  gaunt  and  frenzied 
-^  -•-  figiire  stalking  the  trenches  and  hurling  "L'Aiglon"  at 
the  astonished  poilu.  A  Avriter  in  the  Manchester  Gvardian, 
commenting  on  this  fact,  says  that  in  England  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  coneeiA^e  of  an  actor,  hoAvcA^er  famous,  Avho  should 
exhort  the  nation."  But  then,  he  adds,  "aa'b  ha\'e  never  con- 
sidered the  theater  as  the  nation's  affair."  The  Germans  have 
in  part  at  least  forestalled  history,  for  Sarah  has  indeed  A'isited 
the  trenches,  and  her  maimed  condition  has  doubtless  made  her 
eA^en  more  endeared  to  the  poiJti.  Instead  of  "L'Aiglon"  Mme. 
Bernhardt  reed'ted  excerpts  from  the  play  "Les  Cathedrals," 
AA'hich  she  has  mainly  giA-en  since  her  return  to  the  stage  after  the 
amputation  of  one  of  her  legs.  In  the  Xcaa^  York  Sun  we  read  an 
account  of  her' visit  to  the  front  Avritten  for  a  French  paper  by 
Mme.  Dussarie,  of  the  Comedie-Fran^-aise,  A\'ho  accompanied  her: 

"The  performance  began  and  Sarah's  turn  arri\ed.  The 
curtain  was  lowered,  and  AA^hile  she  is  being  installed  on  the  stage 
seated  on  a  miserable  armchair  and  supported  by  cushions,  and 
while  we  take  our  places  beside  her  one  of  our  company  an- 
noimees  to  the  3,000  soldiers  crowded  there  that  they  are  going 
to  see  Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  was  CA'ident  that  they  Avere  sur- 
prized, for  thej^  had  only  expected  to  see  her  in  the  cinema. 

"The  curtain  rose  and  shoAA'ed  us  first  the  footlights,  then  in 
the  front  roAA's  the  stretcher-bearers  (bandsmen  in  peace-time), 
then  the  Avounded,  AA'hose  AA-hite  bandages  caught  the  eye,  then 
a  multitude  of  heads  Avith  ferAent  eyes.  Was  there  an  oration? 
No!  Bravos  Avere  shouted,  but  not  unanimouslj-  and  not  for  long. 
Solid  and  sure,  these  sons  of  France's  soil  awaited  until  they  had 
seen  and  heard.     Illustrious  names  Avere  nothing  If)  them. 


"She  felt  it,  ar.d  a  shudder  passed  over  her.  Such  a  house 
meant  more  to  her  than  any  great  public  at  a  first  night.  She 
began.  I  was  near  her.  quite  close,  and  gave  up  all  thought  of 
my  lines  to  gaze  upon  her.  I  knew  by  heart  all  that  she  Avas  to 
say,  but  she  made  me  forget  it.  All  her  body  vibrated  as,  with 
a  rhythm  which  rose  like  a  trumpet  sounding  the  charge,  she 
chanted  the  mart>Tdom  of  Reims  and  Belgium,  the  sacred  task 
of  handing  down  the  memory  of  Germany's  crimes,  until  she 
burst  into  cries  of  triumphant  hatred  Avith; 

"'Weep,  Av^eep,  O,  Germany!  The  German  eagle  is  doomed 
to  fall  into  the  Rhine!' 

"She  AA'aved  the  invocation  to  the  'Rhine,  RiA'er  of  France,' 
as  a  flag  is  AvaA-ed  before  it  is  planted  on  a  position  that  has 
been  Avon  back.  She  summoned  back  all  the  glorious  dead 
of  (J^H".  rgcce  and  ranged  them  at  the  side  of  those  Avho  fight 
to-day.  The  rhythm-beat  resounded  and  ever  mounted.  It 
carried  us  aAvay  witli  Sarah,  and  Avhen  A\ath  her  last  cry,  'To 
arms!'  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  'Marseillaise,'  the  3,000 
sons  of  France  leapt  to  their  feet  and  cheered  her,  thrilled 
AAHth  enthusiasm." 

Paris  was  skeptical  when  reading  in  the  papers  about  her 
A'isit,  says  Alme.  Dussane,  and  asked,  "What  Avas  she  doing 
in  such  a  place?"     The  ansAver  is: 

"I  was  there  Avith  her  and  I  can  tell  tliem  that  Sarah,  mutilated 
as  she  is,  can  still  illumine  a  croAvd  by  the  radiation  of  her 
genius;  that  this  being,  frail,  suffering,  Avounded,  unable  to 
move,  can  stiU  by  the  magic  of  her  Avord  giA^e  heroism  to  the 
finest  soldiers  of  the  world. 

"She  has  thus  chanted  Avar  and  glory  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
on  the  terrace  of  a  feudal  castle  from  which  Ave  coidd  see  far 
off  the  slopes  where  the  enemy  had  dug  themseh^es  in.  in  a 
hospital  ward,  in  a  shell-shattered  barn  Avhere  men  AA^ere  perched 
CA^erywhere,  even  on  the  beams,  and  finally  in  the  holloAV  of  a 
charming  A^alley,  in  a  great  hall,  all  green  with  foliage  as  if  for 
Christmas. 

"The  village  is  often  bombarded  and  the  men  Avho  come  there 
for  repose  come  doAA'^n  from  a  tragic  wood.  The  Germans 
Avho  are  in  front  of  them  call  tliem  the  'avoIa'cs.'  Tavo  hours 
before  the  performance  one  of  their  lieutenants  caught  tAA'o  of 
these  '  woIa'cs  '  carefully  nailing  some  blue  cretonne  on  the  bare 
walls  of  Sarah's  'dressing-room'  and  heard  the  younger  sa.y  in  a 
tone  of  deep  regret: 

" '  Ought  to  ha\'e  dug  up  some  yellow  from  somewhere  because, 
I  tells  ye,  she  only  likes  yelloAv.' 

"And  Avhen  Sarah  had  finished  the  'AA'olves'  grouched  out: 
'Can't  help  it;  it  Avas  too  much  for  me.  Hate  to  say  it,  but  I 
had  to  crv  a  bit.'" 


THE   PEACE-PRIZE   ESSAY 

AS  THE-  PRIZE  ESSAYIST  of  the  Chiirch  Peace  Union, 
/-\  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  argues  that  "the  preparation 
-^  -^  for  war  by  nations  can  no't  proceed  as  it  has  proceeded 
for  the  past  fifty  years  without  the  most  flat  repudiation  of  all 
that  is  central  and  vital  in  Christian  morality."  This  Peace 
Union  is  one  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  creations,  having  come  into  being 
in  the  spring  of  1914,  when  he  set  aside 
S2,00(),000  for  its  endowment  and  the  prop- 
agation of  its  work  tlu-ough  chm'ch  or- 
ganizations. One  of  the  agencies  by  wh'ich 
this  is  effected  is  the  series  of  prizes  for 
essays  on  peace-subjects.  Dr.  Gladden 
receives  $1,000  for  his  essay,  bearing  the 
title,  "The  Forks  of  the  Road."  Three 
theological  students  win  other  prizes  to  the 
amounts  of  $500,  $300,  and  $200.  Theu 
in  smaller  amounts  still  are  prizes  awarded 
to  "Church  members  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty."  Women,  it  is  said, 
are  in  the  lead  in  the  prizes  of  this  division. 
The  spirit  of  militarism,  Dr.  Gladden 
holds,  is  now  "before  the  Avorld's  judg- 
ment-seat, and  the  Christian  Church  is 
deeply  concerned  in  this  inquiry  because 
the  spirit  of  militarism  has  entered  into 
and  taken  possession  of  what  we  call 
Christian  civilization."  The  Church,  more- 
over, he  contends,  is  responsible  for  "the 
health  and  sanitj^  of  the  ideas  which  con- 
trol Christian  civilization."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  prints  this  excerpt  from 
the  essay,  in  which  Dr.  Gladden  tries  to 
estimate  what  this  spirit  of  militarism  is 
to  which  we  owe  the  present  condition  of 
the  world: 


the  other  nations  are  bent  on  attacking  and  destroying  az-friendly 
and  defenseless  nation.  For  itself,  each  nation,  of  course, 
claims  to  be  free  from  all  such  predatory  purposes.  Equally,  of 
coiu'se,  it  must  accuse  some  or  all  of  the  other  nations  governed 
by  sueh  predatory  purposes,  else  its  Herculean  labors  of  prepar- 
ation for  defensive  war  would  be  absurd.  For  some  of  the  other 
nations  which  it  thus  accuses  it  must,  therefore,  be  cherishing 
fear  and  suspicion,  and  consequent  enmity. 

"Those  who  are  inciting  this  work  of  preparation  for  war  must 
needs  be  cultivating  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  such  fears  and  suspicions  ,  toward 
some  nation  or  other  as  alone  could  war- 
rant so  heavy  a  drain  upon  its  revenues. 
Of  course  under  such  conditions,  the  re- 
lations of  this  nation  toward  the  other  na- 
tions of  whom  it  entertains  such  suspic- 
ions must  be  more  and  more  strained. 
No  nation  can  thus  suspect  another  ■with- 
out the  others  knowing  it,  and  resenting 
it.  Among  nations  thus  regarding  one 
another,  an  occasion  for  war  will  easily  be 
found.     This  is  the  psychology  of  war." 


DR.  washin(;ton  gladden, 


"On  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  ques- 
tions will  be  raised  as  to  the  rightfulness 
of  defensive  wars.  It  is  assumed  that 
national  self-defense  is  justifiable,  and  it 
seems  to  be  easy  to  prove  that  aU  war  is 

defensive.  That  claim  is  confidently  set  up  by  all  the  combat- 
ants in  the  present  war.  When  all  other  subterfuges  fail,  the 
'preventiv  Krieg'  is  a  convenient  contrivance  for  cushioning  the 
national  conscience.  If  you  can  only  convince  yourself  that 
an  enemy  is  getting  ready  to  strike  at  you,  it  is  only  self- 
defense  to  strike  first.  Such  devices  are  amply  furnished  by 
the  philosophers  of  militarism. 

"Seriously,  however,  the  rights  of  self-defense  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  the  duty  of  using  force  to  prevent  injustice 
may  sometimes  be  imperative.  An  innocent  nation  may  some- 
times be  dragged  into  war.  That  the  Belgians  were  constrained 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  their  territory  is  no  sure  proof  that  they 
had  not  been  cultivating  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood. 

"But  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  visibly  engaged  year 
after  year  in  building  forts  and  forging  cannon,  and  launching 
fleet  after  fleet  of  battle-ships,  each  bigger  and  deadlier  than  all 
which  have  gone  before,  and  inventing  more  and  more  hellisli 
implements  of  destruction — some  of  them  forcing  tlieir  young 
men  to  give  j'ears  of  their  lives  to  the  art  of  killing — it  seems 
well-nigh  certain  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"This  preparation  can  not  proceed,  as  it  has  been  proceeding 
during  (he  last  half  century  in  all  the  nations  which  call  them- 
selves Christian,  without  the  most  flat  repudiation  of  all  that  is 
central  ;.nd  vital  in  Christian  morality.  It  can  not  proceed 
except  upon  the  assumption  by  each  nation  that  some  or  all  of 


Winner  of  the  $1,000  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  Peace  offered  by  the  Churcli 
Peace  Union. 


TO  FIND  HUSBANDS  FOR  WAR- 
WIDOWS — The  Salvation  Army  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  said  to  be 
contemplating  "on  a  large  promotive 
scale"  the  remarrying  of  many  of  Eiu-ope's 
war-widows.  Millions  of  comparatively 
3'oung  women,  it  is  already  weU  known, 
have  been  made  widows;  and,  points  out 
the  Detroit  News-Tribune,  "their  chance 
for  finding  husbands  in  that  part  of  the 
world  where  the  young  manhood  has  been 
sacrificed  is  so  remote  as  to  make  it  quite 
certain  that  unless  they  can  be  taken  to 
other  countries  where  men  are  compara- 
tively plentiful,  they  must  for  the  rest  of 
their  days  earn  their  own  living."  The 
Salvation  Army  has  found  a  work  for  itself 
here  and  the  Canadian  Government,  look- 
ing Anth  favor  on  the  plan,  is  said  to  have 
promised  its  cooperation.  The  Xcirs- 
Tribunc  proceeds: 


"Of  course  the  number  of  war- widows 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  is  so  large  that  it 
woidd  be  out  of  the  question  to  find  husbands  for  all  of  them  in 
North  America,  but  it  is  pointed  out,  by  those  who  favor  trying 
the  experiment,  that  every  widow  disposed  of  in  the  way  out- 
lined would  relieve  the  pressure  just  that  much  at  home.  Pi-o- 
viding  for  the  war-widows,  even  to  the  extent  of  aiding  them 
in  finding  husbands,  will  undoubtedly,  it  is  pt»?dicted,  be  one 
of  the  serious  after-problems  of  the  war,  not  only  for  the  Allies, 
but  for  the  Central  Powers  as  well. 

"Wi^'es  were  pro\'ided  for  many  of  the  early  colonists  in  what 
is  now  tlie  United  States  in  precisely  the  manner  abo^•e  referred 
to,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  plan  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  e\erybody  concei-ned.  It  was  also  resorted  to  repeatedly  in 
the  early  mining-days  of  the  Far  West,  when  the  mining-camps 
were  filled  up  almost  exclusively  with  men.  The  Sahation 
Army  believes  it  would  work  well  on  the  larger  scale  here  out- 
lined, and  evidently  the  Canadian  Government  thinks  well 
enough  of  it  to  give  it  careful  consideration.  No  announce- 
ment has  yet  come  fi-om  Ottawa  regarding  what  form  the  pro- 
posed Government  encom-agement  of  the  jilan  is  to  take.  This 
putting  of  matrimony  on  a  card-index-bureau  basis  may  seem 
to  take  the  romance  out  of  the  i)reliniinaries  to  marriage,  but 
many  of  the  older  people  are  saying  that  since  so  many  of  the 
romantically  arranged  marriages  tiu-n  out  disastrously,  the 
public  ought  not  to  be  hasty  in  deciding  against  any  such  plan 
as  is  here  disctist.     It  would  be  infinit<^ly  better,  it  is  asserted. 


i 
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than  the  plan  to  permit  polygamy  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
seriously  proposed  bj-  some  of  the  supposedly  wise  and  moral 
political  economists  of  that  part  of  the  world." 
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CATHOLIC    BAN    ON   DANCING 

CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE,  in  part  created  by  the  war, 
are  said  by  a  Catholic  pastor  to  accoxmt  for  the  ban  put 
upon  Chiu'ch  dancing  by  the  Pope.  The  entire  Church  in 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  the  Church  in  this  country,  is  included  in 
the  order  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation.  A  letter  issued 
by  Cardinal  Farley,  consistent  wth  one  issuing  from  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  of  Boston;  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  and 
thirteen  archbishops  of  America,  forbids  "under  severe  penalty 
all  dancing  at  Chm'ch  entertainments,  whether  arranged  for 
ah'eady  or  planned  for  the  future."  The  decree,  which  appears 
in  the  official  publication  of  the  Vatican,  the  Acta  Apostolicce 
Sedis,  seems  to  contemplate  conditions  as  they  especially  affect 
life  in  this  country.     It  reads: 

"In  the  last  centurj-  in  the  United  States  the  custom  sprang 
up  of  gathering  Catholic  families  to  balls  which  used  to  be  pro- 
tracted to  a  late  horn*  at  night  by  entertainments  and  other  forms 
of  amusement.  The  reason  and  cause  given  for  this  were  that 
Catholics  might  get  to  know  one  another  and  become  more  inti- 
mately united  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  charity.  They  who  were 
used  to  preside  over  the  gatherings  Avere  generally  the  heads  of 
some  pious  Avork,  not  rarely  the  rectors  or  the  parish  priests 
of  churches. 

"But  the  ordinaries  of  the  places,  altho  they  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  upright  purpose  of  those  who  promoted  these 
dances,  still,  looking  at  the  perils  and  Icsses  caused  by  the  grow- 
ing custom,  considered  it  their  duty  to  forbid  them;  and  there- 
fore in  Canon  290  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
they  laid  down  as  follows:  'We  order  a,lso  that  priests  will 
take  care  to  remove  entirely  that  abuse  in  which  entertain- 
ments and  balls  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  pious 
projects.' 

"But  as  often  happens  in  human  things,  what  was  very  wisely 
and  justly  ordered  in  the  beginning  gradually  commenced  to 
fall  into  obli\-ion,  and  the  use  of  balls  again  flourished  and  even 
spread  into  the  neighboring  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"Knomng  these  things,  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the 
Sacred  Consistorial  Congregation  ha\dng  consulted  several 
ordinaries  of  these  places,  and  having  subjected  the  ma^tter 
to  deep  study,  concluded  that  the  decision  laid  down  by  the 
Third  Council  of  Baltimore  must  be  obeyed,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  Our  Most  Holy  Father  Benedict  XV.,  Pope, 
they  decreed  that  aU  priests,  secular  and  regidar,  and  other 
clerks  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  promote  or  foster  the  said 
balls,  even  the  if  in  aid  of  and  in  support  of  pious  works,  or  any 
other  pious  end ;  moreover,  all  clerks  are  forbidden  to  be  present 
at  these  balls  if  they  happen  to  be  promoted  by  laymen. 

"This  decree  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  ordered  to  become  a  part 
of  public  law  and  to  be  observed  religiously  by  all,  everything 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

No  other  decoee  issued  from  Rome  has  caused  so  much  dis- 
cussion, reports  the  New  York  Sun.  The  opinion  of  some  is 
that  the  effect  on  the  Chxirch  finances  through  the  suspension 
of  a  means  employed  in  many  quarters  to  raise  money  will  be 
inappreciable,  but  in  other  directions  the  opinion  is  quite  the 
contrary.  It  is  said  that  in  Chicago  alone  the  edict  will  curtail 
the  annual  Church  revenue  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  Brooklj-n  Ecu/le,  calling  attention  to  the  "kindly  tolerance, 
even  to  the  encouragement  of  recreations  of  young  people," 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  thinks  it  "distinctly  unfair  to  call  this 
the  establishment  of  a  'blue  law.'"  It  goes  on  to  compare  the 
Catholic  attitude  Avith  that  of  certain  Protestant  denominations, 
particularly  the  Methodists,  who  in  their  recent  General  Con- 
ference voted  not  to  remove  from  the  "Discipline"  the  ex- 
press prohibition  of  dancing.     The  flagle  says  this:   . 

"In  an  article  in  the  'Catholic  Encyclopedia'  (published  in 
1908)  Dr.  Charles  L.  Souvay,  Professor  of  Holy  Scriptures  and 
Hebrew  at  the  Kendrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  treated  the 
subject  thus: 


"'As  to  social  dancing,  now  so  much  in  vogue,  while  in  itself 
it  is  an  indifferent  act,  moralists  are  inclined  to  place  it  under 
the  ban  on  account  of  the  various  dangers  associated  with  it. 
Undoubtedly  old  nat'onal  dances,  in  which  the  performers 
stand  apart,  hardly,  if  at  all,  holding  the  partner's  hand,  fall 
unde:-  ethical  censure  scarcely  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
social  intercourse.  But,  aside  from  the  concomitants— place, 
late  hours,  decollete,  escorting,  etc. — common  to  all  such  enter- 
tainments, round  dances,  altho  they  may  possibly  be  carried 
on  with  decorum  and  modesty,  are  regarded  by  moralists  as 
fraught,  by  their  very  nature,  with  the  greatest  danger  to  morals.' 

"Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  without  the  changing  of 
a  word  this  language  might  stand  as  the  formulation  of  the 
thought  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  the  most  aggressive 
of  Protestant  denominations.  Devotionalism,  no  matter  how 
divergent  in  doctrine,  has  a  certain  solidarity  in  its  views  affect- 
ing conduct.  The  religion  of  the  ])lumb-line  is  not  a  subject 
of  argument." 


ENGLAND'S  "CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS" 

NOT  :MUCH  has  BEEN  HEARD  in  this  country  about 
the  "conscientious  objector"  to  war,  because  dealing 
with  such  a  one  is  an  administrative  detail  apart  from 
the  actual  drama  of  the  fight.  But  since  the  act  of  Parliament 
made  military  service  compulsory  for  practically  all  of  England's 
citizens,  the  "conscientious  objector"  has  become  a  distinct 
class,  and  claims  the  dubious  kind  of  immunity  that  the  act, 
during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  made  a  belated  provision 
for.  Under  this  provision  the  objector  must  satisfy  a  mihtary 
tribunal  of  his  sincerity.  The  subject  is  widely  discust  in  the 
rehgious  and  secular  press;  and  the  prevalent  belief  seems  to 
be  that  few  understand  the  nature  of  "conscience"  itself,  espe- 
cially those  who  sit  as  jiidges  of  the  ones  pleading  exemption  on 
this  ground.  One  WTiter  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  complains 
that  very  little  effort  has  been  made  by  England's  religious 
leaders,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  guide  public  opinion. 
It  is,  he  declares,  "preeminently  their  business  as  men  concerned 
with  the  spiritual  life  of  man  to  mediate  between  the  State 
and  the  individual  who,  not  from  criminality  or  carelessness, 
but  from  a  genuine,  however  mistaken,  conception  of  duty, 
refuses  to  conform  to  the  requirement  wiiich  the  State  has  made 
of  him."  Another  wTiter  to  The  Guardian  comes  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  rather  pathetic  fig-ure: 

"The  conscientious  objector  is  a  man  who  goes  thi'ough  the 
world  with  eyes  fixt  on  souls  and  on  the  beauty  and  ugliness  of 
actions.  Whatever  professionals  may  think,  he  is  a  religious 
expert,  he  is  an  artist  in  souls.  Balance-of-power  wars,  and  who 
is  to  conquer  and  rule  some  half-developed  race,  and  who  is  to 
trade  in  the  Balkans,  can  not  make  him  take  part  in  the  \dle 
madness  and  wickedness  of  war,  under  which  the  souls  of  all 
nations,  victor  and  vanquished  alike,  are  defeated,  and  their 
beauty  turned  to  ashes. 

"  I  believe  that  such  are  really  and,  on  a  long  view,  true  patriots, 
but  I  am  boimd  to  admit  that  there  is  at  present  an  awkwardness, 
a  misfit  between  us  and  present  conditions,  as  there  was  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  are  between 
rival  loyalties 

"The  conscientious  objectors  have  had  a  chance  of  showing 
themselves  to  be  among  the  bravest  boys  in  England.  There 
are  doubtless  others  as  brave  who  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  front 
where  they  can  show  it,  but  to  call  a  yoiuig  man  a  coward  who 
faces  repz'oache.5 — the  hardest  of  all  to  bear — from  his  work- 
mates, his  family,  or  his  friends,  who  faces  a  bitterlj^  prejudiced 
tribunal  entrusted  with  a  brief  authority,  and  then  stands  the 
rigors  of  imprisonment,  and  a  court  martial  giving  two  years' 
hard  labor,  has  not  chosen  the  primrose  path.  Compare  him 
with  those  joyous  and  honored  lads,  the  pride  of  their  parents 
and  universally  popular,  who,  amid  the  smiles  of  girls,  take  the 
path  of  adventure  spiccnl  with  danger,  the  greatest  of  all  sports, 
and  who  also  have  in  doing  so  the  answer  of  a,  good  conscience. 

"Is  it  supposed  to  matter  to  the  war  whether,  say,  nine 
thousand  young  mi-n  are  in  civilian  or  military  employment, 
or,  more  accurately,  whether  their  civilian  employment  is  to  be 
within  or  outside  of  military  control?  When  it  is  found  that  the 
alternati\'e  is  really  between  maintaining  them  in  prison  and 
utilizing  their  civilian  labor  on  something  of  national  ini})ortance, 
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the  case  becomes  simpl\'  preposterous.  But  if  tlu'  war  ilepeiuls 
upon  that  nuiuber  of  men  at  all  we  must  have  lost  the  war  at 
Kul,  where  just  so  man\'  surrtMidered,  and  the  Gernums  must 
have  l<»st  tlie  war  manv  times  o\er  in  their  losses  at  Verdun." 


TO   TRAIN   BOYS   TO    BE   PRIESTS 

y4  LL  STUDENTS  of  theological  education,  says  the  editor 
f-\^  of  The  Adrance  (Chicago),  will  read  with  interest  a 
-^  -^  recent  appeal  sent  out  by  Archbishop  Mundelein,  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  And  this  document 
begins  with  a  sentence  that  "sounds  wondrously  familiar"  to 
the  Congi-egationalist  editor:  "Within  the  last  score  of  years 
the  conviction  has  gradually  forced  itself  upon  the  bishops  of 
the  large  dioceses  of  this  country  that  the  number  of  those 
presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  seminary  and 
desirous  of  entering  the  priesthood  was  slowlj^  but  surely  dimin- 
ishing." Everywhere,  continued  the  Archbishop,  "and  par- 
ticularly in  our  large  cities,  Ave  found  that  year  after  year, 
tho  the  number  of  our  people  was  increasing,  the  num))er  of 
those  who  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  seminary  and  asked  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  body  of  the  clergy  was  not  growing  apace."  So, 
as  we  gather  from  summaries  of  the  Archbishop's  statement 
appearing  in  the  religious  press,  instead  of  depending  for  the 
priests  of  the  future  on  youthful  aspirants  educated  in  Catholic 
schools  along  with  other  boys  preparing  for  lay  careers,  boys 
must  be  especially  trained  from  the  time  they  show  their  first 
inclinations  for  the  priesthood.  Care  must  be  taken  "to  shelter 
them  not  only  from  the  killing  blasts  of  sinful  temptation,  Init 
also  from  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  modern  materialism,  the 
selfish  craving  for  ease,  the  inordinate  love  of  money,  the  ex- 
aggerated spirit  of  independence  which  comes  not  only  into 
our  schools  and  colleges,  but  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
home  itself."  Therefore,  we  read  in  The  Catholic  Citizen 
(Milwaukee) : 

"It  is  proi)osed  to  establish  the  'Quigley  Preparatory  Semi- 
nary of  the  Archdiocese  of  (^hicago.'  Into  this  school  is  to  be 
gathered  a  student  body  of  five  hundred  boys,  who  are  properly- 
recommended  and  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  school.  Here  they  are  to  be  prepared  for 
the  theological  seminary." 

The  Milwaukee  weekly  adds  its  approval  in  these  words: 

"This  is  an  institution  similar  to  what  the  French  call  a 
'petit  seminaire.'  The  C^ouncil  of  Trent  permitted  boys  as  young 
as  twelve  years  of  age  to  be  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  classes 
of  seminaries.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  final  steps  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  priestly  vocation  are  delayed  to  a  maturer  age. 
That  boys  are  influenced  by  the  Avishes  of  their  parents  and  that 
youthful  piety  may  urge  them  to  aspire  to  the  priesthood  are 
undoubted  facts.  These  matters  are  controlled  and  wisely- 
regulated  by  the  experience  of  the  Church,  which,  however,  aims 
to  recruit  its  forces  only  where  there  are  heart-whole  choice  and 
earnest  consecration." 

The  plan  to  shelter  the  students  from  the  world  and  its  tempta- 
tions is  strongly  criticized  by  the  Protestant  editor  of  The 
Advance,  who  saj^s: 

"These  boys  who  are  to  be  the  real  leaders  of  men  are  to  be 
shut  away  from  contact  with  their  comrades  from  the  time  they 
are  on  the  average  not  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  and  pre- 
pared under  such  conditions  for  the  work  of  the  priesthood. 
How  totally  foreign  to  our  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
ministers  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  leadei-shij)  of  chiu-ches! 
We  think  that  a  man  who  is  to  be  useful  to  his  fellows  as  a 
religious  guide  is  one  who  has  grown  up  among  them,  knows 
life  as  it  is,  understands  tho  conditions  under  which  his  comrades 
live,  and  so  is  able  to  be  the  real  minister  to  their  deepest  needs. 
Here  is  the  dir^^ct  opposite  in  ideal.  The  priest  is  to  be  shielded 
from  the  early  adolescent  period  luitil  at  last  he  is  prepared  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  repose  of  his  benefactor's 
soul.     Which  will  i)ro(luce  the  stronger  man'" 


THE   "CARDINAL   MERCIER"    FUND 

SINCE  OUR  PREVIOUS  report,  in  The  Literary  Diqed  of 
June  3,  acknowledging  generous  contributions  to  the 
"Cardinal  Mercier"  Fund,  additional  contributions  have 
been  received,  up  to  and  including  June  14,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,395.76,  as  follows  : 

$100.00    Each     II.    N.    WihhI:   C,    K.    Jliliniiie 

$40.00     AiKUiymoiis. 

$25.00  Each— Mrs.  L.  D.  Cair;  Raymmid  G.  Brush;  .Tames  Ward;  Mis.  W.  H. ;  D.  V. 
(ianvttsdn;  Krancis  Karquliar;  Ann  &.  Kleanor  Robinson;  .Mbert  Crane;  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
liiiifit.   T.    I'alne. 

$20.00  Each— Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Snow;  .las.  C.  Hayes.  Marian  E.  Herricls;  O.  S.  Stonell; 
.Mrs.    11.   .1.    Fatten;  Olive  G.   Eager;  Florence  E.   Tower;  K.   J.    Chutes. 

$15.00    Each — Point    IMea.sant   Presbyterian    Church;    Lena    Steven. 

$10.00  Each— Phillip  K.  Blum;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  .Terry  White;  Geo.  E.  Martin:  W.  .\. 
Spurgeon;  L.  G.  Thayer:  The  Children;  C.  Gerald;  Calvin  Holmes;  The  St.  .losepli 
Chapter  D.  A.  li. ;  Florence  G.  Ellis;  ".I.  71.  D.";  T^unice  Bird;  Walter  ^.  (iaric; 
Mrs.  G.  1).  Knepper;  Wm.  W.  Hayt  Post  Xo.  276  G.  A.  R. ;  Anonymous;  Willanl 
liartlett;  E.  H.  ]>eering;  Sidney  <J.  Koon;  T.  E.  St.  John;  Mrs.  Stephen  .\.  .Tones: 
10.  W.  .luncker;  J.  G.  -McCoy;  W.  H.  Odiorne;  E.  W.  Coff;  R.  H. ;  Jlrs.  Eleanor  R. 
.\ii;en. 

$5.00  Each  -Anonymous;  H.  1).  Keaili;  'C.  A.  A.";  Dr.  C.  P.  Christiansen; 
.\nonymous;  T.  Plgott;  Mrs.  E.  .T.  Rowe;  Mrs.  Emily  G.  Shinn ;  G.  IC.  Wood;  .1.  H. 
Hatcheller;  .lesse  JI.  Eniei-soii ;  "G.  C.  S.";  W.  H.  Gilibs:  Chas.  H.  Gray;  Walter 
llarlman;  -V.  Brooke  Hopkins;  .Tolm  Sondeno;  Mrs.  Val  Mullen;  James  Ward;  ('.  A. 
Wcdiay;  I).  R.  Williams;  Mrs.  Grace  V.  Williams;  ]..  J.  Eddy;  Thos.  A.  Gill: 
•loscpliine  Lucas;  Stephen  McDonalil;  Anonymous:  Geo.  I,.  Barrett;  V.  X.  Downing: 
K.  L.  Roy;  An  .\ged  Widow;  Chas.  H.  Freeman;  Helen  Flynn :  S.  B.  P.  Knox:  Ksther 
<".  Nichols;  I'upils  of  St.  Mai-y's  Hall;  Mary  S.  Rittenhouse;  Louisa  M.  Smith;  St. 
Agnes  Chapter;  Anonymous;  Mrs.  Atherton  Clark;  Mrs.  Jobe  Hodson;  L.  C.  Hough; 
A.  L.  I'atrick;  Bertha  F.  Webb;  Anonymous;  Elmer  H.  Bartlett;  Xeil  H.  Brown: 
"Christ  Child  Circle";  C.  A.  H. ;  S.  B.  Foster;  Anna  L.  Kingston;  A.  L.  Holcke: 
Mrs.  (!eo.  F.  Roehrig;  Fk.  Washbonrne;  S.  A.  Wilhelm;  Hamilton  Lee;  Albert  R. 
Sharp;    Dr.     Kliza    C(«)l;. 

$3.00    Each- Mrs.    J.    C.   Davidson;   Samuel   Siddall. 

$2.00  Each  -Mrs.  A.  E.  P.;  Mr.  &  Mi's.  D.  T.  Mellott;  Lucy  R.  Steele;  Mrs.  W. 
Hiagg;  X.  S.  Coleman;  Chas.  J.  Campbell  &  Wife;  Miss  il.  Wilmot ;  "M.  B.  H."; 
.lohn  (1.  Natterlund;  Mrs.  .S.  A.  Smith;  Anonymous;  Annette  C.  Chambers:  A.  Fraser, 
C.  L.  -\ndrews:  Etfle  .\.  Buck;  Jliss  Era  M.  McGregor;  Mrs.  Nellie  Carmody:  .\.  L. 
Hretlaiul;  -Miss  Warfichl  Crenshaw:  Mrs.  Bertha  JlcCoy  Myler:  Rose  -\.  Woods;  Mrs. 
-\.  D.  Gilchrist;  A  Widow's  >rite;  -Vnonymous;  -Mfred  Edward  Meyei-s.  M.  D.  :  Sarah 
\V.    Pease. 

$1.00  Each — Pauline  Pittman;  Sanger  Bros.;  Anonymous;  Henrietta  C.  Devon: 
W.  U.  Iron;  .Tohn  C.  Palm:  P.  S.  Petersen;  John  Sondeno;  R.  T.  Walsh;  S.  A. 
Walters;  E.  F.  Wittier:  .V.  Baer;  E.  P.  De  Solme;  R.  F.  Hamilton:  Edith  J.  .lefferis; 
E.  -M.  Kendig:  ifiss  -\nna  Elisabeth  Moore:  .\n  -Vmerican  Girl;  .\nonymous :  D.  M(mm- 
joy  Cloud:  John  J.  Coli'inan ;  Thos.  Hyland;  John  L.  Randall;  S.  Shaddmk :  Mrs.  G. 
K.  Taylor,  Jr.;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Berrett ;  Otis  <lraeser;  -Vmelia  \.  Jennings;  .\my  G. 
Weedon ;  Marietta  Thorpe;  Grai'e  R.  Richardson:  "National  Soldiere'  Home":  V.  B. : 
L.  Browne;  Florence  Gunner;  Mi's.  G.  Liott;  Bertha  Stuart;  Anonymous;  "Silvia  Gray"; 
.V  Nameless  Friend;  E.  A.  Austin:  Rev.  G.  Gillespie;  Frank  Hill;  Irring  Royster; 
C.    I'.    Reynolds. 

MISCELLANEOUS— .-.Oc,  Zella  T{.  Ayer;  $1..^>0,  Mrs.  Sarah  -\tHill  Keith;  $2..50. 
H(ipe  I.  Kimball;  JG.Oft.  A.  W.  Powers;  $."i.40.  Presby.  Sunday-school  Class;  $1..')-J. 
History  School  Class;  .$l..iO.  Isabelle  R.  Grinnan ;  $4.00.  .\.  Ferguson:  .$20. 5S.  "Hamp- 
ton, Iowa.  Inioii  Memorial  Sernce" ;  $4.50.  Rev.  E.  J.  Reed:  $4.01),  Wallkill,  N.  Y.. 
Sunday-school  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  $l.'!..iC,  Students  She.venne  Itiver  -V<ademy 
$.".1(1.    Anonymous;   tiOc,   A   Friend;   $1..')0,   James   T.   Burns. 

Total $1.395. 76 

Previously  acknowledged 5,12fi.39 

Grand  total  to  date  of  June  14th    $6,521.16 


ATHLETICS  FOR  CONVICTS— One  of  the  latest  reforms 
in  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  is  to  help  redeem 
the  convicts  by  making  athletes  of  them.  Through  the  agency 
of  a  group  of  women  reformers,  we  read  in  The  Christian  Wtrrli 
(New  York),  physical  instructors  from  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  New  York  City  have  been  training  thirty  men  selected  from 
the  i)rison  population  to  teach  their  fellow  convicts.  These 
men  are  said  to  l!a\e  been  "put  through  a  strenuous  course  of 
'setting-up'  e.xercises  and  have  just  graduated." 

"They  are  to  start  at  ont^e  training  other  inmates  of  the 
prison,  and  within  a  short  time  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
all  sorts  of  physical  stunts  being  indulged  in  by  men  who  are 
sentenced  to  confinement  and  hard  labor.  For  the  present 
only  volunteers  will  take  the  e.xercises,  but  the  prison  authorities 
expect  in  a  short  time  that  each  convict  will  be  compelled  to  go 
through  a  course  of  ])hysical  training." 

The  benefits  of  this  innovation  aie  thus  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Welzmiller,  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  director,  as 
quoted  in  The  Christian   Wnrt: 

"The  men  sit  inactive  in  their  cells  for  long  periods.  It  makes 
them  morose  and  bilious,  and  the  more  likely  to  become  sullen 
and  desperate.  A  good  many  of  them,  too,  have  a  tendency 
to  consumption.  These  will  be  given  exercises  to  de\elop  the 
chest  and  lungs,  and  all  will  be  given  the  largest  possible  muscular 
development,  so  that  those  having  lost  ambition,  arising  mainly 
from  physical  inaction,  wall  be  put  in  the  way  of  mental  as  well 
as  physical  recu])eration.  We  expect  from  the  result  of  this 
campaign  of  physical  develoiTinent  to  increase  the  i)ercentage 
of  men  who  are  able  to  keep  out  of  prison  after  being  released. 
They  will  feel  that  they  are  fit  men.  and  certainly  will  have  a 
much  better  opinion  of  themselves,  whicli  means  a  whole  lot  in 
the  battle  of  life,  and  certainly  they  will  be  in  better  condition 
to  receive  moral  and  spirit  ..al  advice." 
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REVIEWS  -or -NEW- BOOKS 
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LOUNSBURY'S  LIFE  OF  TENNYSON 

Lounsbury,  Thomas  R.  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Tennyson.  [From  1809  to  18o0.|  Octavo,  pp. 
xvi-661.   New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  $2.50  net. 

In  an  unusually  interesting  introduction 
Wilbur  L.  Cross,  who  i)ut  in  shape  the 
manuscript  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Tennyson,"  left  incomplete  by  the  author, 
gives  details  of  I'rofessor  Lounsliury's 
literary  personality  and  methods  of  work. 
The  name  is  most  closely  associated  in  the 
mind  of  tlie  general  reading  public  with  his 
studies  in  Shakesj)eare  and  Chaucer — and, 
it  might  be  added,  l)y  his  incomparalile 
sketch  of  Fenimore  C^ooper.  His  literary 
tastes  wei-e  "singularly  catholic."  Pope 
and  Dryden  were  among  his  old  favorites 
on  account  of  their  "pugnacity"  and  tlie 
keenness  of  their  satu'e.  Of  later  poets  the 
ones  he  read  most  were  Byron  and  Tenny- 
son, and,  strangely  enough,  it  seems  in  a 
man  of  his  tastes,  Browning.  His  intinuite 
associate  and  commentator  notes  that 
Professor  Lounsl)ury's  admiration  for 
Temiyson  l)egan  in  youth  and  continued 
through  a  long  life.  It  was  his  habit  as  a 
schoolboy  to  clip  from  a  newspaper  many 
of  Tennyson's  first  poems  wJiich  since  have 
become  famous.  Among  these  were 
"Locksley  Hall,  ""The  Princess,  ""Maud," 
and  the  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington."  It  was  his  further  custom 
to  repeat  in  conversation  i>assages  from 
poems  wluch  he  knew  intimately,  "not 
always  accurately,  but  rather  by  way  of 
a  paraphrase  which  ga^•e  new  edge  to  an 
epigram."  His  memory  retained  hundreds 
of  verses  from  his  favorite  i)oets,  and  when 
he  had  occasion  to  quote  a  passage  lie 
would  often  wTite  it  offliand  -without 
having  to  consult  the  book.  His  last 
lectures,  delivered  a  decade  ago,  dealt  with 
Tennyson  and  the  poet's  early  contempo- 
raries. Altho  he  admitted  the  laureate's 
limitations,  as  jMr.  Cross  ol)ser\es,  he 
always  insisted  upon  the  i)oet"s  real 
greatness.  Always  the  man  who  had  lived 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Victorian 
era  "set  himself  squarely  against  the  wa^•e 
of  cheap  depreciation  which  at  times 
threatened  to  overwhelm  Tennyson." 

The  introduction  expresses  regret  that 
the  great  task  which  Professor  Loiinsbury 
originally  set  for  himself  was  intciTui)1ed 
by  his  death.  He  never  expected  to  coAcr 
the  poet's  entire  career,  Imt  he  hoj)e(l  to 
live  long  enough  to  come  down  to  the 
publication  of  the  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
He  was  compelled  to  stop,  however,  when 
he  reached  "In  Memoriam,"  altho  he  had 
collected  the  greater  i>art  of  the  material 
for  the  subsequent  decade. 

What  lends  miusual  significance  to  the 
book  and  ranges  it  with  Braiules's  and 
Saintsbury's  studies  in  similar  fields  is 
the  volume  of  the  material  drawn  upon 
and  tlie  literary  mastery  shown  in  its  use. 
Some  idea  of  what  kind  of  pivparation  was 
essential  for  his  task  is  given  by  I*rofessor 
Lounsbury  himself.  "I  have  gone  over," 
he  says,  "  every  article  on  Tennyson  which 
appeared  in  anj^  quarterly,  monthly,  or 
weekly  of  importance,  whether  in  England 
or  America  from  lH'.iO  to  ISoS."  Nor  has 
he  confined  himself  to  re\nows  which  dealt 
directly  ^\qth  the  poet.  "There  is  no  article 
dealing    \vith    the    literary    situation,"    he 


says,  "which  I  have  not  read  with  more  or 
less  care."  It  is  characteristic  of  an  author 
of  this  type  that  he  selects  from  the  mass 
of  biographical  material  only  what  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  subject.  Accordingly, 
as  his  editor  i)oints  out,  "certain  great 
names  of  the  Victorian  era  either  are 
casually  mentioned  or  ar«>  rendered  con.- 
spicuous  ))y  theii'  absence."  These  ha\'e 
gi\en  place  to  men  who,  in  the  author's 
view,  have  exerted  "a  measurable  influence 
on  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  poet's 
literary  career."  They  are  not  Browning 
or  Matthew  Arnold;  they  are  rather  men 
of  the  type  of  John  Oibson  Lockhart, 
"  Christopher  North,"  and  Jeffrey,  review- 
ers "whom  the  world  has  long  since  con- 
signed to  ol)li\'ion." 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  how 
characteristic  it  is  of  the  absolute  im- 
I)artiality  of  I^i'ofessor  Lounsbiu-y's  criti- 
cism that  he  lias  a  good  word  to  say  of  tlie 
bcie  noire,  of  poets — .Jeffrey,  that  Tybalt 
of  critics,  Avhom  Byron  put  on  his  rapier  in 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers." 
"It  has  ])een  fasliional)le  in  these  later 
dajs,"  the  author  ol)serves,  "among  those 
who  have  never  read  a  line  of  his  Avritings, 
to  talk  contemptuously  of  .Jeftrey's  criti- 
cism, as  if  the  .supremacy  in  this  ])articular 
wliich  he  acquired  and  inaintained  among 
the  giants  of  the  Oeorgian  era  was  some- 
how due  to  fortuitous  circumstances." 
Yet,  as  the  author  jxnnts  out  (taking  for 
his  example  one  Avhoso  star  is  now  at 
])erihelion)  it  was  .Jeffrey  who  "not  merely 
recognized  .the  genius  of  Keats,  but  had  no 
hesitation  in  ])roclainjing  it — an  easy  thing 
to  do  twenty  or  lliirty  ^•ears  later,  but  then 
e\ident  to  but  few."  Hidden  indeed,  as 
the  author  fiu'ther  hints,  from  such  a  good 
judge  of  merit  as  B\Ton  himself,  Avas  the 
divine  flame  then  kindling  in  the  author 
of  "Endymiou." 

Of  BA'ron's  soxereignty  in  the  world  of 
h>tters  diu'ing  the  ( Georgian  and  \'ictoriau 
periods  there  is  sufficient  proof  in^  the 
volume. 

"Tennyson,"  says  the  author,  "would 
have  been  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Avorld  had  he  not  at  that  time  fallen  under 
the  swaj'  of  the  OAcrpowering  personality 
of  Byron."  When  news  of  the  great  poet's 
death  reached  "the  impressionable  boy  of 
fifteen"  in  liis  quiet  home  in  Lincolnshire, 
it  filled  him  with  consternation.  He  went 
off  by  himself  and  A\Tote  on  the  sand, 
"BjTon  is  dead."  It  seemed  like  some- 
thing incredilile.  "1  thought,"  he  said, 
"the  whole  world  Avas  at  an  end.  I  thought 
everything  was  o\'er  and  finished  for 
every  one — that  nothing  else  mattered." 
The  biogra!)her  dwells  at  length  upon  the 
si)ecies  of  idolatry  felt  for  Byron  by  the 
rising  choir  of  ])oets  of  the  Georgian  era, 
of  whom  Tenn\son  in  turn  became  the  a(*- 
knowledged  chief.  "Byron,"  WTites  the 
author,  "brought  to  lileratiuv  a  force  and 
fire  to  which  it  hitherto  liad  been  a  stranger; 
and  besides  the  headlong  imi)etuosity  and 
tumultuous  energy  of  his  verse,  the  most 
strenuous  (ifl'orts  of  other  men  seem  often 
as  tame  and  inadequate  as  the  jets  of  water 
s])oufing  from  a  fountain  in  a  i)leasure- 
ground  comi)ar(!d  with  the  rush  and  roar  of 
a  mighty  mountain-torrent  plunging  down 
to  the  valley  from  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow." 


WILLIAM  \^ALKER  AND  OTHERS 

SerooRs,  William  O.    filibusters  and  Financiers. 

The  Story  of  William  Walker  and  His  Associates. 
8vo,  pp.  408.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.50. 

Here  is  a  book  which  a|)i)ears  adequately 
and  impartially  to  cover  a  period  in  Ameri- 
can history  brief  and  recent,  yet  ahnost 
unknown  to  the  i)resent  generation.  Fili- 
bustering began  before  William  Walker 
had  any  hand  in  it.  His  forerunners  Avent 
from  California,  as  he  did,  but  earlier 
in  the  '5()'s — in  1S.")1,  to  l)e  exact.  Alex- 
ander Bell  seems  to  liaAe  been  the  first  of 
these,  and  he  died  in  San  Francisco  in 
l.^.")').  His  experiences,  as  far  south  as 
Ecuador,  did  not  frighten  those  Avho  eon- 
<'eived  the  idea  of  an  American  colonj-  on 
the  Avest  coast  of  Mexico.  This  Avas  in 
18.52;  and  Walker  Avas  of  that  number. 
Born  in  Tennessee,  educated  as  a  physician 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Eurojie,  a  laAA-j'er 
in  Louisiana,  and  an  editor  in  (California, 
he  became  first  President  of  "The  Re- 
public of  LoAver  California,"  declared  "free, 
sovereign,  and  indei)endent"  in  the  first 
]jroclamation  Avhich  he  AATote.  Later  he 
crossed  the  Gulf,  and  "annexed"  Sonora 
in  ^Mexico,  after  Avhich  his  Kepublic  of 
Sonora  had  tAvo  States — LoAver  California 
and  Sonora — for  a  little  while.  Its  life 
Avas  ))rief;  On  his  thirtieth  birthday 
Walker  surrendered  to  officers  of  the  Am- 
erican Army,  on  American  soil;  on  the 
2d  of  June,  18.54,  he  pleaded  "not  guilty" 
of  any  filibustering  acts;  he  Avas  duly  ac- 
quit ted ;  and  soon  he  Avas  holding  his  former 
status  as  a  citizen  of  IVIarysAaUe,  California, 
and  as  an  editor  in  Sacramento,  and  plot- 
ting for  ncAv  adA'enture. 

Nicaragua  had  been  assuming  great  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  United  States 
financiers  ever  since  1848.  Its  uncer- 
tainties may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  six  years  it  had  had  fifteen  Presidents. 
It  Avas  a  land  of  doul)t  and  dreams. 

One  Bryon  Cole  Avas  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Walker's.  He  Avent  to  Nicaragua 
in  1854,  to  see  AAhat  American  enterprise 
might  do  there  if  protected.  Before  that 
year  ended  Walker  had  given  up  his 
editorial  Avork  and  had  begun  jirepara- 
tions  for  a  second  filibustering  expedition. 
.Vssociates  joined  him;  money  Avas  forth- 
coming; and  on  Alay  4,  18.5.5,  Avitli  fifty- 
eight  men  (styled  afterAvard  "The  Im- 
mortals"), he  sailed  on  the  Vc.sta  from 
San  Francisco.  What  followed  Avithin  the 
next  fiA'e  years  is  here  told  in  fidlest  detail, 
and  forms  one  of  the  strangest  stories  of 
personal  daring,  ])olitical  ambition,  com- 
mercial purpos(\  selfish  gr^eed.  and  un- 
selfish ])hilanthro])y  CAer  anyAvhere  told, 
with  an  admixture  of  .sacrifice  and  suffering 
often  terrible  to  c()ntemi)late.  Condemned, 
finally,  as  a  filibuster,  and  shot  to  death 
at  Truxillo,  Honduras,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  18()(),  Walker  had  been  in  <'lose  touch 
Avith  the  United  States  people,  had  visited 
and  been  honored  in  Ncav  York  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  had  been  considered  botn  a 
hero  and  a  bandit — had  had  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  careers  known  in  his  time. 

What  Avere  his  real  motives':'  "Briefly," 
says  Professor  Scroogs,  "he  planned  to 
create  out  of  five  Central-American  re- 
])ublics  a  strong  Federal  State  organized 
and  governed  on  military  principles;    and 
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after  achieving  this  he  aimed  to  efl'ect  the 
conquest  of  Cuba.  To  aid  in  the  work 
of  conquest  and  in  the  sul)sequent  ■regener- 
ation' of  the  Isthmus  and  island,  he  pur- 
posed to  introduce  an  American  i)opulation 
and  to  secure  to  it  tlie  possession  of  the 
land.  Next  he  proposed  to  afford  tlie  new 
masters  of  the  soil  the  privilege  of  cul- 
ti%ating  their  lands  by  slave-labor  if  they 
so  desired.  He  was  doubtful,  indeed, 
whetlier  any  other  form  of  labor  were 
adaptable  to  the  tropics,  and  was,  of 
course,  not  unmindful  of  the  sympathy 
which  liis  slavery  policy  would  evoke  for 
his  cause  in  the  Southern  States.  Finally, 
as  the  capstone  of  his  system,  he  planned 
to  make  the  dream  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
come  true,  and  thus  to  bind  his  new  Gov- 
ernment to  the  powerful  maritime  nations 
of  the  world  b^'  the  strong  ties  of  com- 
merce. It  should  be  added  that  over  this 
tropical  federation  Walker  himself  irro- 
posed  to  play  the  role  of  dictator." 

CALIFORNIA,  PAST  AND   PRESENT 

Eldredge,  Zoeth  Skinner  [Editor].  History  of 
California.  Four  volumes.  With  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Royal  octavo.  New  York:  The  Century 
History  Company. 

To  give  in  proper  sequence  "the  pro- 
cession of  events  which  culminated  in  the 
blending  of  tlie  ancient  streams  of  Spanish 
and  English  colonization  to  form  an  Amer- 
ican State"  is  the  purpose  of  this  new, 
voluminous  liistory  of  California.  The  first 
three  volumes  and  half  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume are  the  work  of  Clinton  A.  Snowden, 
author  of  "The  History  of  Washington." 
The  editor,  Zoeth  S.  Eldredge,  has  ■written 
the  fourth  volume  and  has  supervised  the 
whole  work.  In  sumptuous  binding  and 
with  portraits,  some  rare  and  all  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  story,  the  volumes  will 
delight  readers  who  enjoy  the  romantic 
side  of  American  history. 

The  author,  in  tracing  the  beginnings  of 
California,  declares  his  surprize  that  a  land 
so  fertile,  so  capable  of  sustaining  a  large 
population,  should  have  been  neglected 
by  Spain.  It  is  a  land  "of  surprizes  and 
unending  delight,"  and  one  of  its  pecu- 
liarities is  that  latitude  has  but  little  to  do 
with  temperature.  Everything  connected 
with  this  charme<l  region,  it  would  seem. 
is  steeped  in  romance  surcharged  with  his- 
tory. To  its  name  alone,  California,  the 
author  devotes  a  chapter.  Various  deri- 
vations were  suggested,  l)u(  the  true 
explanation  was  hit  upon  ])y  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  in  1862.  It  was  a  story  "of 
wealth  and  valor"  taken  from  the  Crusades, 
Dr.  Hale  tells  us,  which  was  drawn  upon 
for  the  name  since  become  so  famous. 
The  heroine  of  the  story  was  Queen  Califa, 
who  ruled  in  an  island  called  California, 
said  to  be  on  "the  right  hand  of  the  Indies, 
veiy  near  to  the  terrestrial  paradise."  The 
island  was  peopled  by  women  only,  who 
"lived  after  the  maimer  of  Amazons,  and 
who  loved  war.  They  were  a  strong  race, 
and  their  arms  and  armor  were  all  of  gold, 
for  in  their  island  there  was  no  other  metal. 
They  lived  in  caves  carved  out  of  the  solid 
rock  .  .  .  sumptuously  furnished  and  beau- 
tifully adorned  with  gems  and  fine  feather- 
work.  They  had  many  ships  and  brought 
home  abundant  plunder,  and  there  was  no 
island  in  any  sea  stranger  than  this  island 
of  California,  nor  so  strong." 

Such  is  the  stor.y,  but  one  of  many, 
associated  with  the  history  of  California, 
and  entirely  typical.  The  author  takes  it, 
as  it  were  for  his  text,  and,  proceeds  to  aii 
elaboration  of  the  story  of  Spanish  con- 
quest, a  story  the  like  of  whicli,  he  uv«>rs. 


the  world  had  ne\er  seen,  probabh  ne\'er 
will  see  again.  This  side  of  the  book,  the 
romantic,  is  only  a  single  feature  of  a  plan 
vast  in  e.xtent  and  comprising  almost  every 
detail  of  Spanish-American  lustorj'.  It  is 
e\ident  that  Mr.  Snowden,  the  author, 
has  been  in  love  with  his  subject,  has  felt 
the  thrill  of  Spain.  Spain,  regarded  as  of 
little  account  in  an  age  of  meretricious  and 
surface  grandeur,  comes  into  its  own  again 
in  certain  fascinating  chapters.  And  it  is 
no  small  distinction  for  the  authors  that 
they  have  been  able  to  depict  not  unworth- 
ily a  chapter  in  our  history  Avhich  has  not 
yet  found  a  writer  entirely  equal  to  liis 
theme.  The  descriptions  here  given  of  tlie 
conquistadores  are  not  of  the  common- 
place type.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  Prescott.  Here  romance 
mounts  to  the  stage  of  wonder,  borders 
on  the  miraculous.  The  confrontation  of 
Rome  and  Spain  for  the  i)alm  of  the  world 
has  seldom  been  more  ably  suggested. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene  (Ph.D.),  Editor.  Origi- 
nal Narratives  of  Early  American  History:  Spanish 
Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  t.54?-1706.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv— i87.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3. 

This  seventeenth  volume  in  the  notable 
series  to  which  it  belongs  is  a  needed  and 
welcome  supplement  to  an  earlier  volume, 
which  covered  the  years  1528-43.  It  deals 
with  exploration  in  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  adjacent  regions,  Texas  and  Arizona. 
The  method  is  to  give  translations  of  the 
primary  documents  of  each  expedition, 
with  .such  secondary  matter  as  supple- 
ments or  illustrates  these.  The  editor 
prefaces  the  accoimts  in  each  case  with  an 
introduction  which  fits  tlie  student  for 
imderstanding  the  relation  of  the  particular 
document  and  .  movement  to  the  genei-al 
situation.  The  student  is  also  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  and  character 
of  each  contribution,  as  with  the  allow- 
ances or  corrections  to  be  made.  In  the 
])reparation  of  students  for  the  appreciating 
of  history,  as  well  as  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  check  statements 
and  asserted  results,  no  better  work  is 
being  done  than  that  accomplished  by 
this  series.  It  is  inspiring  to  "get  next" 
to  the  original  sources  in  a  good  trans- 
lation. It  develops  ripeness  and  sound- 
ness of  thought,  and  a  sure-footedness  that 
never  comes  with  the  use  of  secondary  or 
derived  narratives.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  documents  are  of  themselves 
entertaining  and  informing,  as  is  the  case 
here.  Foot-notes  in  abundance,  with  biblio- 
grai)hical  apparatus,  enlarge  the  usefulness 
and  usability  of  the  collection.  Those 
who  read  the  volume  will  be  surprized  at 
the  range  of  interests  to  which  it  lends 
attraction. 

Bowers,  Edwin  ¥.,  M.D.  Side-Stepping  111 
Health.  Pp.  343.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.35  net. 

Here  is  a  book  on  health,  by  a  practising 
physician,  that  is  both  healthful  and  helpful 
to  read.  He  says  a  great  many  wise  things 
— about  eating  and  colds,  insomnia,  spring 
fever,  the  screaming  nerve,  stoutness, 
rheumatism,  tyi)hoid,  etc.,  and  in  such  a 
happy  fashion  that  you  can't  stop  reading 
the  chai)ter  to  its  end.  For  instance: 
"If,  after  all,"  he  says,  "you  should  get 
a  cold,  keep  it.  Don't  pass  it  on  to  your 
neighbor."  Referring  to  insomnia,  he 
comments:  "Staying  awake  in  a  com- 
fortable bed  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time 
o'  nights  isn't  nearly  so  dangerous  as  talk- 
ing and  thinking  about  it  all  the  following 
dav."     When  he  considers  "The  Scream- 


The  Engineer 

— ever  alert  to  trouble  ahead — 
heeds    the    first    danger  signal. 

But  how^  many  of  us  run  past 
danger  targets  in  the  form  of 
headaches,  heart-flutter,  bilious- 
ness, nervousness,  or  some  other 
symptom  of  possible  disaster 
and    forget  to  look   ahead. 

The  cause  of  these  and  other 
obscure  ills  is  often  found  to 
be  the  drug,  caffeine,  in  coffee, 
which,  used  regularly,  sooner  or 
later  impairs  the  health  of  many 
of  its  users. 

Any  coffee  drinker  vv^ho  values 
health,  steady  nerves  and  a  clear 
head,  should  quit  coffee  entire- 
ly and  use 

POSTVM 

Made  of  whole  wheat,  roasted 
with  a  bit  of  molasses,  this 
famous  pure  food-drink  has  a 
pleasant,  snappy  flavour'  much 
like  that  of  high-grade  Java 
coffee,  but  contains  no  caffeine 
nor  other  harmful  element. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  The 
original  Postum  Cereal  must  be  well 
boiled;  Instant  Postum  needs  no 
boiling — a  level  teaspoonful  in  cup  of 
hot  water  makes  the  same  delicious 
drink —  instantly.  The  cost  per  cup  is 
about  the  same  for  both  forms. 

Wise  health  engineers  know^ 

"There's    a    Reason" 

for  POSTVM 

Sold  by  Grocers. 
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iug  Xerve"  this  is  his  conchision:  "The 
priueipal  thing  to  do  for  screaming-  nerves 
is  to  find  out  what  the.v  are  yelling  about." 
And  thinking  of  '"Stoutness,"  he  asserts: 
'"Xo  man  who  is  able  to  roek  his  abdomen 
to  sleep  in  his  lap  is  properly  qualified  for 
the  hurdles  of  life."  While  some  of  his 
e.x'jressions  are  original  and  a  bit  startling 
— ^iike  "a  haii-  on  the  head  is  worth  two  in 
the  brush" — his  theories  and  recommen- 
dations are  sensible  to  follow  as  well  as 
alluring  to  peruse. 

Crane,  Dr.  Frank.  Adventures  in  Cuninion 
Sense.  Pp.  225.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$1  net. 

Seven  years  ago  a  New  England  Con- 
gregational preacher  resigned  his  pulpit, 
because,  as  he  tells  us  "By  Way  of  Intro- 
duction" to  this  volume,  as  his  own  "ad- 
ventm-e  in  common  sense,"  his  position 
was  too  secure.  He  was  fortj'-eight  years 
old,  and  "was  drifting  into  the  hon'ible 
stagnation  of  the  endowed  class."  He 
"wanted  the  Open  Koad."  His  ^laker 
had  intentled  him,  he  felt  sure,  "for  an 
Outsider."  Such  he  became — an  inde- 
pendent WTiter  for  the  press;  an  essayist, 
of  a  new  sort,  an  ex-preaeher,  wath  a  new 
message  for  the  multitude;  an  optimist, 
seeing  always  the  good  in  common  things. 
He  pried  his  way  in  where  others  would 
have  remained  on  the  outside.  Now  he 
has  his  public,  in  the  dailj^  papers,  and 
his  common  sense  philosophy  outreaclies 
more  puli)its  than  any  dozen  men  ever 
tilled  and  impresses  more  people  than  any 
one  preacher  ever  could  attract.  Several 
volumes  have  grown  out  of  his  brief,  terse, 
unusual  essays,  of  which  this  is  the  latest; 
and  if  it  be  not  also  the  best,  then  the 
others  are  surprizingly  good.  Dr.  Crane  is 
a  radical  idealist,  an  uncompromising  be- 
liever in  God  and  the  Golden  Rule,  like- 
wise a  hopeful  believer  in  Man.  And  here 
in  these  pages  his  thought  runs  to  a  kind 
of  common  sense  that  should  be  more 
common. 

Wilson,  S.  G.  (D.D.).  Modern  Movements 
Among  Moslems.  8vo,  pp.  ;J05.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.     $1.50. 

Theoretically  Mohammedanism  is  the 
most  rigid  of  all  religious  systems.  It  is 
absolutely  unitarian,  it  has  one  sacred 
book  the  text  of  which  in  all  copies  is 
uiuform  (except  for  a  few  lea\es  from  an 
early  codex),  which  was  given  through  one 
prophet,  and  its  fundamental  relation  to 
all  other  faiths  is  expressly  stated  ])y  its  one 
prophet  in  its  one  book.  But  in  its  history 
it  has  been  accepted  by  many  peoples 
Avhose  native  traits  iorced  upon  its  tenets 
interpretations  alien  to  its  express  dictta. 
It  has  come  iato  j:;ontact  with  forces  of 
civilization  before  which  it  lias  l)een  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  principle  of  accommo- 
dation. And  the  facts  of  commercial  and 
political  intercourse  are  increasingly  in- 
terfering with  its  theoretical  rigiditj"  and 
weakening  its  power  of  resistance  to  the 
softening  and  annulling  power  of  progress. 
Dr.  Wilson,  resident  for  thirty-two  years 
in  Persia,  almost  entirely-  Mohamniedan 
in  its  religion,  is  one  of  the  l^eener  stu- 
dents among  Christian  missionaries.  His 
knowledge  of  the  native  genius  of  Islam 
is  profound;  and  his  insight  into  its  modern 
tendencies  and  sects  is  clear.  The  nine 
chapters  of  this  volume  are  composed 
from  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject. He  writes  of  Innovations  in  Islam, 
The  Keviv^al,  Islamic  Missions,  Mahdist, 
Neo-Islam  and  Society',  Political  jNloxe- 
nients  Among  Moslems,  and  Political 
Kefonns  in  tlie  Turkish  Empire,  including 


Our  farms 
are  your  garden 

No  matter  where  you  live.  Even  though 
you  live  in  the  hot,  stuffy,  crowded  city,  you 
have  all  the  advantage  of  our  fresh  green 
fields  and  fertile  gardens  when  it  comes  to 

CampbelFs 
Vegetable  Soup 

And  even  though  you  have  a  farm  of 
your  ov/n  you  can  obtain  nothing  better. 
No  better  vegetables  can  be  raised  than  w^e 
use  in  this  tempting  soup.  And  w^e  prepare 
them  as  carefully  and  delicately  as  it  could 
be  done  in  your  ow^n  kitchen. 

The  larger  vegetables  —  such  as  w^hite 
potatoes,  sw^eet  potatoes,  carrots  and  yellovsr 
turnips — we  cut  into  attractive  little  "dice. " 

We  include  tender  corn,  juicy  okra,  to- 
matoes, barley,  "baby"  lima  beans  and  the 
popular  macaroni  "alphabets."  We  add 
celery  and  parsley,  of  course,  for  flavor;  also 
the  slightest  touch  of  sw^eet  red  peppers. 

We  combine  all  these  appetizing  materi- 
als v/ith  a  rich  stock  made 
from  selected  beef.  And 
the  whole  combination  is 
as  strengthening  and  nu- 
tritious as  it  is  delightful. 
Wouldn't  your  family  en- 
^>,      joy  it  today? 
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Ala\  19  -\'io\\"  taken  iwo 
liays  afti-i"  the  erection 
of  sinutural   steel  bcsjan. 


lune  5— Comijleled  build- 
ing, 16  working-days 
after  steel-erection  began. 


Save  Money  and  Time  by 
Building  Noav 

IN  the  face  of  current  prices  and  slow  de- 
liveries, you  can  get  an  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Building  at  less  than  market  prices 
and  in  remarkably  quick  time,  with  quality 
and  delivery-date  guaranteed. 


It  is  Austin  Standard  Construction  that 
has  made  this  practicable.  The  seven 
standard  types  cover  the  needs  of  almost 
every  kind  of  manufacturinir.  Plans  and 
specifications  are  ready.  Every  essential 
of  (>:ood  construction  is  retained,  every 
needless  feature  eliminated.  Those 
things  assure  quality  in  quick  time  at  low 
cost.  And  with  types  standardized,  we 
were  able  to  order  materials  lontj  in  ad- 
vance. We  now  own  structural  steel, 
lumber  and  cement  at  prices  much  below 
the  market.  We  will  share  the  savings 
with  our  customers. 


The  building  shown  above  is  Austin 
Standard  No.  3,  which  we  term  the 
Universal  Type  because  its  excellent  day- 
light, thorough  ventilation  and  wide  areas 
of  unobstructed  floor-space  suit  it  to 
almost  any  kind  of  light  manufacturing. 
It  is  100  feet  wide,  with  only  one  col- 
umn to  every  2,000  square  feet  of  floor- 
space — length  as  desired,  in  multiples  of 
20  feet.  Under  normal  conditions  we 
can  complete  it  in  30  working-days.  It 
is  thoroughly  substantial — concrete  foun- 
dations, steel  and  brick  construction. 
Write,  phone  or  wire  for  details. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 
142.?2  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

Please  send  nie  illustrations  and  brief 
specifications  of  Austin  Standard  Fac- 
tory-Buildinys. 

Signed   

By 

Address 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridgeport,  Conn.      Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.       Jackson,  Mich. 

Export  Representative:  John  Bennett  Bissell,  Inc. 
50  Broad  Street,  New  York 
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wainaiis  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  l)ooks,  i^rcparetl  from  Fmtk  &°  Wagfialls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Feniald,  L.H.D.,  iiifet  in  a  single,  handy  \oluiiie  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  ofifice,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 

Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  tor  home,  office, 
and  classroom,  'the  larm*-t  (iiction- 
ary  on  the  market  adaptef]  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Contains  80,000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
(-)KI)ER;  6, 7  00  proper  names;  1 1.700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  734  an- 
tonyms: T,20o  pictorial  illustrations; 
1,200  foreis"  phrases.  Large  8vo, 
Clotn.  903  »Mi;ie  ■.  Ji.so;  with  patent 
thutnl,  m<tejt,  J1.80.  Half  Leather, 
Indexed,  $2.25.  Average  carriage 
e'larges,  lOc. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Most  Coiiipad  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 

Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  con\'enient  and  comprehensive  dic- 
tionary t(jr  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  tor  liandy  reJerence  on  tlie 
desk.  Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Contains  many  exclusive  features  and 
gives  in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation,  definition,  and 
etyuu)Iog>'  of  over  48,000  words  and 
plirases.  1 .000  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vu.  Cloth.  7S8  pages.  Ji.oo;  with 
pa'fcnt  thumb-index,  J1.25.  Average 
carriage  cha^ge^,  1  jc. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  comi)act  little  x-ohinie  em  braces 
all  the  ternts  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  -simplest 
possible  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thograplu'.  t>ronimciation,  and  mean- 
ing of  ahont  .3S,ooo  words,  with  800 
pictorial  illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
58g  pages.  (>oc;  limp  moroccOj  fi.a.s; 
with  thnmh-index.  2sc  additional. 
.Average  carriage  charges,  12c. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


in  the  last  the  preaeliiug  of  the  jchah  in 
1914  and  giving  reasons  for  its  failure 
outside  of  Turkey.  He  has  shown  also 
how  the  various  forces  named  above  have 
worked  to  the  modification  of  the  faith  of 
200  millions.  None  in  the  least  interested 
in  the  outcome  for  Turkey  and  Islam  of  the 
combined  drive  of  Great  Britain  and 
Jiussia  in  the  Near  East,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  interested  in  Islam,  can  afford 
to  miss  this  illuminating  book. 

Roble,  Virginia.     Historic  Styles  in  Furniture. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  196.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     1916.     $3. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book  w'hieh  was 
originally  issued  about  ten  years  ago  for 
special  sale  in  connection  with  the  publica- 
tion known  as  "The  House  Beautiful." 
It  contains,  to  quote  the  publishers,  "a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  development  of 
styles  in  furnitm-e  through  ten  centuries 
and  giA'ing  the  backgrounds  and  settings 
an  equal  importance  Avith  the  furnitm-e 
itself."  A  collector  never  tires  of  this  tj'pe 
of  book.  There  is  a  fascination  even  for 
the  ordinary  reader  in  the  study  of  the  stone 
furniture  of  the  Egyptians,  the  marbles 
and  bronzes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  wooden  pieces  of  the  JNIiddle  Ages. 
Different  periods  are  carefully  described 
and  the  history  and  different  forms  of 
progress  that  affect  the  shape  and  character 
of  the  furniture.  So  many  causes  combine 
to  bring  about  changes  in  furniture-build- 
ing that  the  book  contains  much  that  is 
romantic  and  historic,  with  wonderful 
illustrations  of  noted  period  furniture  and 
where  it  maj^  be  seen.  The  unusual  mar- 
quetry of  tortoise-shell  and  brass,  known  as 
"Boulle,"  also  the  class  designated  as  "  Ver- 
nis-Martin"  are  interestingly  explained. 
There  are  the  usual  chapters  on  "Chippen- 
dale," "Heppelwhite,"  "Sheraton,"  and 
"Empire."  Woven  into  each  discussion 
are  entertaining  and  instruetiA'e  facts 
about  men  and  the  times  Avhich  modified 
the  patterns  and  marked  step  with  his- 
torical development. 

Pennell,  Elizabeth  Robins.  Nights  in  Rome, 
Venice,  London,  and  Paris.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $3. 

The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Robins  and 
Joseph  Pennell  was  the  union  of  a  well- 
known  A\Titer  and  a  well-known  artist. 
Definite  commissions  obliged  them  to  go 
to  Europe  on  their  honeymoon,  "com- 
missions AA-ithout  Avhich  Ase  could  haAe 
faced  neither  the  trip  nor  marriage."  The 
author  speaks  of  Avork  Avith  enthusiasm. 
"Journalism,"  she  says,  "has  led  me  into 
pleasant  places,  but  ncA-er  by  the  paths  of 
idleness."  She  is  "incHned  to  Charles 
Lamb's  belief  that  a  nVtlftor  a  Avoman  can 
not  haA^e  too  little  to  do  and  too  much  time 
to  do  it  in,"  but  she  made  it  a  rule  that, 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  Avork,  she  should  be  at; 
liberty  to  play — play  Avhic^h  consists  of 
"meeting  my  friends  and  talking  to  them." 
So  she  revived  the  "old  nights"  for  the 
pleasure  of  "feeling  one's  way  back  along 
the  corridors  of  time  and  living  the  past 
OA'er  again  in  memory."  In  Rome  they 
found  their  "obUvion  of  care  and  their 
freedom  from  solitude"  at  the  Caf6 
Xazionale,  and  there  gathered  around 
them  felloAV 'artists  who  still  talked  of  art. 
Donogliue,  the  sculptor,  and  EHhu  Vedder 
Avere  friends  of  that  period.  At  Venice, 
they  again  congregated  Avith  their  friends 
at  the  "Orientale,"  Avhere  Frank  Duveneck 
presided  and  art-discussions  and  stories  of 
Whistler  played  their  part.  The  conclusion 
of  that  chapt<^r  is  that  "Only  the  Vene- 
tians can  master  the  secret  of  doing  nothing 
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with  nothing  to  do  it  on^^  The  "nights" 
in  London  were  Thursday  nights  at  their 
home  in  Buckingham  Street.  The  people 
who  had  something  to  talk  about  "were 
anxious  to  talk  about  it."  In  a  smoke-laden 
room  they  meet  W.  E.  Henley,  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  "Bob"  Stevenson,  Henry  Har- 
land,  Phil  May,  and  many  others  whose 
Uterary  and  artistic  etiorts  have  made 
their  mark  on  the  world's  history.  In  the 
Paris  chapter  there  is  less  about  persons, 
but  much  about  the  cafes,  and  all  is  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  reading. 

E<>keiirode,  H.  J.,  Ph.D.  The  Revolution  in 
Vh^nia.  Pp.  311.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton MifBin  Company.     $2  net.     1916. 

"The  Revolution  in  Virginia  began  with 
the  rights  of  America  and  ended  with  the 
rights  of  man,"  is  Dr.  Eckem-ode's  as- 
sertion in  his  sixth  chapter.  But  in  his 
second  he  has  said:  "The  real  economist, 
seeking  the  most  plausil)le  motive,  would 
pronounce  the  Revolution  in  Virginia  an- 
other CatiUnarian  conspiracy  to  obtain 
relief  for  a  debt-burdened  community," 
which  latter  (tho  earlier)  statement  atones 
to  New  England  for  this  previous  asser- 
tion: "The  Revolution  in  New  England 
was  primarily  economic,  and  the  lower 
classes  led  it;  the  revenue-policy  of  the 
British  Government  threatened  local  in- 
dustries." Politics  had  a  sure  pi  ce  in  Vir- 
ginia's Revolution,  for  did  it  not  include 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henrj%  James 
Madison,  John  Randolph,  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee?  And  were  there  any  other 
five  men,  anywhere,  in  those  days,  who 
studied  and  practised  politics  more  than 
they?  Those  were  stormy  times  in  that 
State,  from  1765  to  178.5;  and  they  are 
pictured  in  this  volume  as  in  none  other. 
The  Revolution,  as  a  movement,  covered 
the  period  named  in  two  aspects — one 
marking  the  union  of  independent  com- 
munities and  the  beginning  of  a  common 
life;  the  other  developing  revolt  within  the 
colonies  themselves  and  the  creation  of 
individual  and  national  governments.  Co- 
incidentally — of  course,  in  connection  with 
the  early  career  of  Jefferson — came  the 
beginnings  of  the  Democratic  party,  an 
outline  account  of  which  is  here  inter- 
woven. Dr.  Eckenrode  has  produced  a 
work  of  much  interest  and  real  value. 

Van  Vorst,  Marie.  War-Letters  of  an  American 
Woman.  Illustrated.  Pp.  328.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company.  London:  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head.     $1.50  net.     1916. 

Miss  Van  Vorst,  the  American  woman 
who  wrote  these  letters,  was  a  New  York 
girl  years  ago;  then  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  France,  of  which  country  she  has 
become  passionately  fond,  and  where  she 
has  written  a  novel  or  two  every  year. 
Her  home  was  in  Paris  when  the  war  broke 
out,  but  she  was  just  going  to  Italy  for  a 
sojourn.  She  did  not  go  there  then,  tho 
she  did  before  these  war-letters  ended. 
Instead,  she  went  to  England;  and  some 
of  her  earliest  letters  were  written  in  Lon- 
don. Returning  to  Paris,  she  became  a 
Red-Cross  nurse  of  the  French  corps,  with 
which  she  labored  many  weeks.  Writing 
always  to  her  nearest  kin  or  her  dearest 
friends,  h(;r  pages  are  charmingly  intimate, 
almost  confidentially  familiar.  Their  pathos 
often  moves  the  reader  to  tears.  Their  bits 
of  humor  afford  swift  contrasts,  and  poetic 
descriptions  lighten  cheerfully  the  somber 
pictures  that  are  inevitable.  Her  previous 
twenty  books  must  account  for  the  deftness 
of  her  literary  art.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
the  war  inspires  another  volume  more  sug- 
gestive, more  personal,  and  moi-e  appealing. 


Now  about  smoking- 

and  sleeping  afterwards 

You  can't  hitch  sleep  to  heavy  cigars,  with 
bedtime  near — why  try?  Give  me  the  milder, 
wiser  kind  that  soothes. 

Give  me  my  ROBERT  BURNS!  It  is  just  right 
for  me,  "last  thing" — soothing  and  restful  always — a 
modern  cigar  for  a  moderate  and  modern  type  of  man. 

Yes,  let  me  close  my  eyes  and  revel  in  its  calming, 
aromatic  fragrance,  feeling  its  happy,  undisturbing 
influence  as  I  take  my  good-night  smoke! 


Are  you  one  of  Ukjsc  who  be- 
lieve that  moderation  pays  in  all 
things — yes,  in  smoking,  tcjo? 

Smoke  ROBERT  BURNS!  It 
has  the  joys  of  fine  Havana  flavor 
— without  the  fuddling  effects  of 
marked  Havana  heaviness. 

How  is  this  extraordinary  cigar- 
result  attained? 

The  blend  and  the  curing  ex- 


plain it.  Its  Havana  filler  gives  it 
fine  flavor.  (Jur  own  special  cur- 
ing gives  that  Havana  rare  mild- 
ness. The  neutral  Sumatra  wrap- 
per helps  that  mildness. 

Thus  ripe  and  Havana  flavored, 
yet  soothing,  it  mows  forward  with 
the  intelligent  standards  of  today 
— a  truly  modern  cigar  and  better 
even  than  ever  before! 


CWUM^ 


'U/Cm^ 


iA-^uJu  nUy 


JUJjJLl  ^ 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS     himself.        Price    cc. 


RotfiBuRNsli 
Cigar  10^ 


LITTLE  BOBBIE 


Sold  by  thousands 
of  dealers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  particu- 
larly by  those  who 
display    tliis    sign. 


Little  Bobbie  5^ 

SMOKER'S  NOTE — If  you  nnist  smoke  heavy  cigars,  smoke 
them  onlv  alter  meals.  At  all  other  times  smoke  a  mild 
cisj.u.  Make  it  a  ROBERT  BURNS  and  your  palate  and 
nerves  will  both  thank  you. 


Straiton  &  Storm,    Manufacturers,    119  Wkst  40th    Strkkt,    Nkw  \(>kk    Crrv 
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1917— ''5-15''  Five  Passengers,  115-inch  wheelbase,  $1090  Detroit 


Colore:  Oriford  maroon  or  Meteor  blue  with  hlaek  wheels  and  gold  stripinp. 
Price  $1475  in  Canada 


Now  for   1917 


Today  we  announce  the  1917  Chalmers  models. 

But  before  I  tell  about  them  I  want  to  exi)ress  a  word  or  two 
of  appreciation. 

I  stood  in  the  Convention  Hall  of  our  ])lant  in  Detroit  one 
day  last  November  and  saw  GOO  men  buy  $22,000,000  worth  of 
Chalmers  cars  in  40  minutes.      These  GOO  men  were  our  dealers. 

This  was  a  big  year's  work. 

As  you  read  this,  just  seven  months  later,  these  same  600  men 
have  delivered  the  $22,000,000  worth  of  cars  into  the  hands  of 
owners.  Our  dealers  have  sold  in  seven  months  what  we  ex- 
pected would  take  at  least  twelve  months  to  accomplisli. 

I  want  to  thank  our  organization  for  the  achievement — for 
achievement  is  the  word.  Our  gain  is  big — 792  per  cent  in  sales 
in  a  year.  And  we  have  with  us  today  just  G'51  more  dealers 
than  we  had  seven  months  ago — G31  who  had  made  envious 
records  in  distributing  other  cars. 

These  cars  today  have  been  run  more  than  1,000,000  miles. 

They  are  the  34-00  r.  )>.  m.  Chalmers  models. 

And  our  service  records  show  a  percentage  of  99.21  perfect. 


We  never  have  made  a  car  so  good. 

So  it  was  only  Tiatural  that  we  should  build  on  tlie  34< 
r.  ]•>.  m.  Chalmers  as  a  basis  for  our  1917  product. 

We  have  done  so;  and  we  have  built  the  1917  .'UOO  r.  p.  i 
Chalmers  in  two  sizes,  that  is,  m  two  lengths  of  wheelbase 

One  is  a  1  1.5-inch  car,  the  other  is  a  122-inch  car. 

The  former  carries  five  passengers.      The  latter  sevei\. 

On  these  two  wlieelbases  we  have  built  an  extensive  series 
bodies,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  open  or  «■ 
closed  types. 

I  think  they  are  the  most  attractive  in  lines  I  ever  have  sci 
as  a  group  either  here  or  abroad. 

But  that,  perliaps,  won't  interest  quite  so  many  as  the  stn 
tling  prices  at  which  we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  to  the   i>ubli. 

Now  you  can  acquire  a  really  magnificent  limousine,  or  tow 
car,  or  sedan,  or  a  severely  modern  touring  car,  for  a  sum  tli 
really  shocks  the  imagination. 

Rutin  tliis  statement  I  wish  to  turn  your  attention  in  p.irlioul. 
to  theextraordinarv  lines  of  I  lie  car  in  the  illustration.      This  oar 
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^c)y7_^7.22"  Seven  Passengers,  122-inch  wheelbase,  $1280 Detroit 

Colors;  Choice  of  Chalmers  Natural  Gray  with  black  band  and  gold  striping;  black  wheels  with  gold  striping;  or  Chalmers 
Meteor  blue  with  black  band  and  gold  striping;  black  wheels  with  gold  striping 

Price  $1775  in  Canada 


WO   New  3400   r.  p.  m.    Chalmers,    each 
backed  by  1,000,000  miles  of  use 


F  1917  3400  r.  p.  ni.  Chalmers — seven  passengers — with  the 
'-inch  wheelbase. 

Note  the  double  cowl,  the  bonnet  line,  the  tilt  of  the  wind- 
Hd.  Then,  remember,  there's  a  record  of  1,000,000  miles 
)iiid  this  car. 

For  it  embodies  almost  without  change  the  34-00  r.  p.  m. 
'ine  in  our  lOKJ  models. 

That    car,    gentlemen,    is   a    matter   of  record.      There's    no 

ling  its  quality.  Any  car  that  has  survived  1,000,000  miles 
lU-iving  requires  little  arguing  for  it.  It  becomes  an  axiom,  a 
Ig  proven  by  performance. 

Just   a   word   or  two   about    the    other    1017    3400    r.  p.  m. 

hners  five  passenger  — with  the  115-inch  wheelbase. 

This  is  the  same  size  as  the  191G  car.      Our  dealers  prevailed 

IS  to  stand  pat   on   size,  engine,  body,  top,  wind-shield,  tires 

axles. 

it  is,  perhaps,  just  a  shade  better  than  its  predecessor.      We 

dn"t  improve   it   very   much.      Tliere  was   almost  nothing  to 

e  better  • 


We  have  yet  to  discover  a  chronic  ailment  in  its  anatomy. 

If  I  had  to  reduce  my  opinion  about  the  1917  3400  r.  p.  m.'s 
to  a  few  words  I  would  be  tempted  to  say:  Tremendous  value 
for  the  money.  But  that  is  not  the  most  important  thing.  What 
I  must  say  is:  Extraordinary  performance  plus  rare  and  dis- 
tinguished beauty. 

I  don't  write  the  English  language  well  enough  to  tell  how 
wonderfully  they  perform — their  marvelous  acceleration — their 
extraordinary  abilit.\ their  distinguished  look. 

Try  five  minutes  behind  the  wheel  of  one  and  you'll  under- 
stand what  I  mean. 

All  our  dealers  now  have  the  new  1917  3400  r.  p.  m. 
Chalmers  in  their  salesrooms. 


7J 


/ 


President, 
Chalmers  Motor  Company 
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Learn  to  Look 
for  this  Sign 

—everywhere  the  sign  of  a 
rehable  dealer  in  automo- 
bile supplies  as  >vell  as 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires. 


VACUUM  GUP 
TIRES 

Only  pneumatic  tires  ever  submitted  to  official  mileage  test  of 
The  Automobile  Club  of  America.  Certified  average  of  nine 
strictly  stock  casings  6,760  miles,  including  records  of  10,164, 
9,220  and  8,940  miles. 

You  now  pay  practically  ordinary  prices  for  Vacuum  Cup  Tires,  and  you 
buy  more  mileage  at  a  time  at  a  lower  rate  of  cost  per  mile  than  ever. 

6,000  Miles  Guaranteed 

— per  warranty  tag  on  each  casing 


As  makers  of  the  famous 
Vacuum  C;up  Tires,  we  confi- 
dently place  our  name  and 
leputation  behind  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

EbonyTread 

A  quality  casing  with  black, 
ribbed  tread,  at  a  moderate 
price.  Ouarttnieed — per  tag  at- 
tached—  for 

5.000  Miles 


And  you  get  at  no  cost  guaranteed  skid  pre- 
vention on  slippery  pavements,  or  tires  return- 
able at  purchase  price.      Guaranteed  Oilproof. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and   Canada 


6^  "What  Happens  After  Death"  O 

J^      Tliis  |ir..f..inHlly  imp   rlaiil   f)iu->ti.Ti   was   it'cently       ^ 

*9        sul.iiiitliMi  to  H  iiuinl.iT  .  f   ii-(»ros»-iitative  tliinki-rs,        W 

anions'  wli-.m  were  ^^>n^it:nl  r  B«'iis'.ii.  I'mu.n  Hoi-s- 

K\v.  Sir  Hiram   Maxim,  and   Aiiuio  Hcsiiiit.     Tliese  extracts  fn.iii 

their  replies  slmw  tlie  variety  i>f  Irt'uliiieiit  of  the  sul»ject. 

"The  answerof  all  the  afjcs  is  n..t  'Nothing.'  but  Something* 
after  .leuth." 


"Tliere  is  ivA 
one  pai'tifle 
of  evidence  to 
show  t.liat  we 
live  aflfc  \vl' 
rlic." 


AFTER  DEATH 

WHAT? 


'The  im- 
iiortality  <if 

I  the  per.sini- 
ality   is  nei- 

I  tliereoneeiv- 
i  h  1  e     n  o  r 

I  dcsiruhh'.*' 


■'IVath  is  Imt  the  entrance  into  u  fuller  life. 


T   r-t'  answers,    in  the   shape  »»f   twonty-six    highly   inter^Kting 
I'ssays.  are  n<>w  ready  in  tx'ok  fuiin  under  tlie  title 

C^   "WHAT  HAPPENS  AFTER  DEATH"   C^ 

W  i2mo.  cloth,  7S  rents;  by  mnil,  Sj  cents  ^ 

9      Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York     ^ 


Keep  Dirt  Off  Your  Clothes 


Make   your   suit    last 
longer  and  keep  cleaner 
\'  a 


Suu'on  by  always  having  hand 


lOfORSlUT 


Covers  nil  your  clotlies  fnim  head  to 
foot.  On  in  a  minute — off  in  a  second. 
Madeofstronsr,  olive  khaki.  One-piece 
over-fjarment  for  every  use.  Roomy, 
wasiiable.  durable. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send 
J2.00.  giving  chest  measure  and  dealer's 
name.  We  will  send  you  one  direct,  pre- 
paid.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Ui 

W.  Shanhoute  &  Sont,  Dept  100.  Rockford.  III. 


CURRENT    POETRY 


ONE  of  the  mam-  gratifying  signs  of 
the  poetic  renascence  is  the  pubHca- 
tion,  by  the  Princeton  University  Press,  of 
"A  Book  of  Princeton  Verse,"  with  a 
preface  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes, 
who  has  gone  back  to  England  to  offer  his 
services  to  liis  countrj^'s  fighting  forces. 
The  book  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
undergraduates  still  in  residence  at  Prince- 
ton, and  all  the  poems  were  \vritten  during 
the  past  six  years.  In  his  preface,  Mr. 
Noyes  says:  "It  is  encouraging  to  find 
younger  men  at  an  American  university 
developing  just  those  qualities  of  lucidity, 
order,  and  ])roportion  which  are  the  first 
essentials  of  literature,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  older  generations,  both  in 
Euroi)e  and  America,  seem  ripe  for  chaos 
in  both  thought  and  form."  Perhaps  no 
poem  in  the  book  more  thoroughly  justifies 
his  high  praise  than  this  noble  rendering 
of  an  immemorial  theme. 

DAWN 

By  Gkobge  B.  LociAN,  .)r. 

His  radiant  fingers  so  adorning 

Earth  that  in  silent  joy  she  thrills. 

The  ancient  day  stands  every  morning 
Above  the  flowing  eastern  hlUs. 

This  day  the  new-bom  world  hath  taken 
Within  his  mantling  arms  of  white. 

And  sent  her  forth  by  fear  imshaken 
To  walk  among  the  stars  in  light. 

Risen  with  laughter  imto  leaping, 

His  feet  untired,  undinmied  his  eyes. 

The  old,  old  day  comes  up  from  sleeping. 
Fresh  as  a  flower,  for  new  emprise. 

The  curtain  of  the  night  is  parted 
That  once  again  the  day  may  tread. 

In  spotless  garments,  ways  uncharted 
And  death  a  million  times  is  dead. 

Slow  speechless  music  robed  in  splendor 

The  deep  sky  .sings  eternally. 
With  childlike  wonderment  to  render 

Its  own  tmwearied  symphony. 

Reborn  l)et\veen  the  great  smis  spinning 
Forever  where  men's  prayers  ascend, 

God's  day  in  love  hath  its  beginning. 
And  the  beginning  hath  no  end. 

From  the  same  interesting  volume  we 
take  this  manly  lyric.  It  has  the  energy 
and  precision  of  one  of  Macaulay's  ballads. 

THE   KNIGHTS  AT   RHODES 

By  CJEomiE   Hippey  Stewart.  Jk. 
Northward  we  look  across  the  sea — 

The  ridges  rolling,  rolling; 
And  southward  to  the  TurkLsh  lines — 

The  gun-s  a  death-knell  tolling. 

Will  Genoa  not  send  a  fleet. 

Nor  yet  one  lonely  galley"' 
Will  Chri  t  iidom  not  lend  a  hand 

To  dii-  in  oiu"  last  rally'' 

They  stormed  the  outer  wall  to-day; 

The  end  will  be  to-morrow. 
And  not  a  Chiisiian  sword  has  come 

To  aid  Its  in  our  sorrow. 

With  Turk  before,  and  s(<a  behind. 

Cut  otT.  Ix'trayed.  forsaken — 
What,  bend  we  then  tlie  knee  to  grace. 

Or  meet  the  fate  imshaken'' 

But  no!     Fight  on  a  greater  flght! 

What  coimt  otu-  little  losses. 
If  still  against  the  inttdt>l 

We  plant  oiu-  Christian  crosses'.' 

And  this  upon  our  tombstones  write — 

Begrudge  us  not  our  story — • 
••They  died  in  lighting  Christ's  own  flght. 

And  this  alone  is  glory." 
The  honor  of  our  cloven  mail 

What  simitar  can  sever! 
Be  men  to-day  for  half  an  hour. 


And  heroe^  then- 


-forever. 
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Here  i.s  a  poem  by  Mr.  Nines  himself, 
rich  in  colpr  and  in  music  as  is  everything 
that  this  poet  vTites.  We  take  it  from 
The  Wi'-fltiiinsler  (iazitie. 

LANES 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

The  great  roads  are  all  grown  over 

That  seemed  so  firm  and  white. 
The  deep  black  forests  havt>  buried  tliem. 

How  should  I  walk  aright? 
How  should  I  thread  tliese  tangled  mazes. 

Or  grope  to  that  far-olf  Ught? 
I  stumble  roimd  the  tliickets  and  they  turn  me 

Back  to  the  thickets  and  tlie  night. 

Yet,  sometimes,  at  a  word,  an  elfln  password 

(O.  thin.  deep,  sweet  witli  beaded  rain), 
There  sparkles  througli  a  mist  of  ragged- robin 

An  old.  lo.st.  .\priI-colored  lane. 
That  leads  me  from  myself;   for  at  a  wliisper. 

Where  the  strong  limbs  thrust  in  vain. 
At  a  breath,  if  my  heart  hel{)  anotlier  heart, 

A  path  sliines  out  for  me  again — 

A  tliin  tliread.  a  rambling  lane  for  lovei's, 

To  tlie  dawn  of  a  sky-pure  May, 
Wiiere  the  wliite  dropping  flakes  wet  our  faces, 

As  Wv!  lift  tlieni  to  the  Ijloom-bowed  s|)ray, 
O, Master,  .should  we  ask  Tliee.  then,  for  liighroads. 

Or  down  iipt)n  our  knees  and  jjray 
That  thou  wouldst  ever  lose  us  in  Thy  little  lanes. 

And  lead  us  by  a  wandering  way? 

From  The  W'cutnuNsler  (lazcUc,  too.  we 
take  this  striking  pieee  of  war-poetry. 
Who  would  have  thought,  three  years  ago, 
to  find  tlie  name  of  this  i)a('ifist  maker  of 
fiction  attached  to  a  recruiting-appeal? 

ENGLAND  TO   FREE  MEN 

By  .Iohx  (;.\lswokthy 

Men  of  my  blood,  you  English  men! 
l'>om  misty  hill  and  misty  fen. 
From  cot,  and  town,  and  plow,  and  moor. 
Come  in — before  1  shut  the  door! 
Into  my  courtyard  paved  witli  stones 
That  keep  the  names,  that  keej)  the  bones. 
Of  none  but  English  men  who  came 
Free  of  their  lives,  to  guard  my  fame. 

I  am  your  native  land  wlio  bred 

No  driven  heart,  no  driv("n  head: 

I  fly  a  flag  in  every  sea 

Round  the  old  Earth,  of  Liberty ! 

I  am  th(^  Land  that  boasts  a  crown: 

The  smi  comes  up.  the  sun  goes  down — 

And  never  men  may  .say  of  me. 

Mine  is  a  breed  that  is  not  free. 

I  have  a  wreatli!     My  forehead  wears 
A  hundred  leaves — a  liundred  years 
I  never  knew  the  words:   "You  must!" 
And  shall  my  wreath  return  to  dust? 
Freemen!     The  door  is  yet  ajar; 
From  northern  star  to  soutliern  star, 
O  ye  who  count  and  ye  who  delve. 
Come  in — before  my  clock  strikes  twelve! 

Free  verse  has  not  won  all  i)oets  awaj^ 
from  the  formal  rhythms.  Here  are  two 
noteworthy  attempts  to  i)it'ture  nature 
in  the  classical  manner.  The  tirst  poem 
appears  in  the  London  Spectator,  and 
Mr.  Jones's  melodious  sa])phics  we  find 
in  The  Foelrij  Journal. 

ALCAICS 

By  .1.  A.  Fort 

Fair  falls  the  sunlight;    silvery,  shivering    , 
Like  leaves  of  aspens  languidly  (|uivering 
In.  fltful  evening  l)reezes.  Ocean 

Slumbers,  and  stables  his  angry  liorses. 
How  changed  the  scen<>  is,  soon  as  the  furious 
Waves  roar;  and  upward,  frauglu  with  injurious 
Destruction  in  sublime  commotion 
Leap,  driven  on  by  almighty  forces! 
So  round  Olympus'  pinnacle  towering 
Koared  all  the  Titans,  wrathfully  showering 
Wild  wounds  with  hate  and  fury  wilder. 
Warring  with  heav'n  in  imholy  madness. 


Henry  Ward  BeecKer 

Blamed  the  profanilT- 

ihe  ^have 


on 


THE  famous  pulpit  orator, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
once  en  route  to  a  National 
church  conference. 

During  the  forenoon  one  of 
the  male  members  of  the  party 
excused  himself  to  shave. 

Within  a  few  moments  an 
explosion     of    profanity    burst 


from  the  dressing  room  of  the 
Pullman. 

"Calm  yourselves,  friends," 
called  out  Beecher,  "reserve 
your  judgment:  I  shaved  with 
that  same  unstropped  razor 
this  morning  myself." 

The  great  Beecher,  who  be- 
lieved in  saving  time  and  who 
preached  cleanliness  as  a 
means  of  grace,  would  have 
been  quick  to  appreciate  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Famous  preachers,  prelates, 
lecturers,  public  men  the  world 
over,  are  Gillette  users.  They 
must  shave  frequently  and  the 
quick,  cool,  velvet-smooth  Gil- 
lette shave  is  a  daily  comfort 
and  convenience. 

A  Gillette  shave  is  safe  and  sanitary. 
It  is  velvet-smooth,  no  matter  how  wiry  the 
beard  or  tender  tiie  skin.  Adjust  the 
handle  for  a  light  or  a  close  shave.  A  keen, 
fresh  blade  is  always  ready.  No  stropping 
—  no  honing.  Price  $5  to  $50.  Blades 
50c.  to  $1  the  packet.  Dealers  everywhere. 

GILLETTE     SAFETY    RAZOR    CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


TRADE 


KNOWN  the: 

WORLD  OVER 


No  Stpoppinff— No  Honing 


STANDARD     DUmONARY    nipoiioi-ity   fjuickly  hecmps 
|(l;iiii  111  tin'  Mian  ■•v  \\-<iu:in  \\l.o  iu\  fstii'iitcs. 


30  Days'   Free  Trial 

Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices. 
Beautiful,  sanitary.  Enameled 
snowy-white  inside  and  out;  re- 
volving shelves,  cork  cushioned 
Joor->  and  covers.  New  attach- 
ment for  ice-cold  drinking  water. 
Lasy  payment  plan, 
reight  prepaid. 


hiteFfost 

m    SANITARY 

rrigerafror 

Awardrd  Cold  Medal  at 
Panama  -  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion—  the  only  refrigerator 
to  receive  this  honor.  Used 
I'.  S.  Covt  Write  to-day 
for  Ii.ind^onu-  fret'  catalog. 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

■  (•■III.    IMO  Jlirksiiil,  >lirhiu"ii 


Ride  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.     Buy  ■ 

machine  you  can  prove  before  acceptins. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  50 

days'  trial.  NO  EXPENSE  to  you  if.  after 

trial  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  great  (mprove- 
ments  and  values  never  before  eguatled. 

WRITE   TODAY    for   our    61^;   catalog 
Bhowing  our  complete  line  of  1916  bicycles. 
Tires,  Bundries  and  part3,  and  learn  our 
wonderful  Mew  offers  aud  terms. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  btcycle.  tires  or  sundries,  until 
you  write  and  learn  wLat  we  will  do  for  you.     A 
postal  card  brings  every tblng— write  It  iiuw, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.F  172  CHICAGO 


IWSWrSEIiKEWIMOHTHS 


A  \\  hitakor  .Sici-1  (lar.igi-  will  pay  for  itself  over 
and  over  asain  in  low  insurance.  Absolute  pro- 
tection of  your  car  from  fire  and  theft.  .Ml  sizes 
at  reasonable  cost— shii)ped  ready  to  put 
up  without  a  cari)entcr.    Write  for  free 

book.    "  Where    to    Keep 

the  Car." 

Whltaker-Glessner  Co. 

Dept.  D.  Portsmouth,  O. 


PnCQF 
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Ideal 


For 
Home 
and 
Business 


Tni 


For 
Travel 
and 
Vacation 


/iVOlD  the  little  irritations 
Jr\.  in  writing  which  often 
prove  disastrous.  Waterman's 
Ideals  are  giving  good  service 
in  every  land  of  the  universe. 
They  never  irritate.  Smooth 
flowing  and  easy  writing.  In 
the  pen  world  they  maintain 
their  original  prestige.  Eveiy 
writing  characteristic  can  be 
exactly  and  lastingly  fitted. 

Back  of  Waterman's  IdeaU  is  tlie 
largest  fcumtaiii   [)en  organization  in 
the  world  and  tiie  widest  service. 
.'\sk  for  this  jjen  by  name 

At  Your  Local   Dealers 

Prices  $2.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $150.00 

Fnldci'  on  request.     Avoid  substitutes. 
L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

•i\  School  St..  U.>stoti      lir>So.  ('Iriik  St.,  ChiciiKo 
17  Stockton  St..  San  Fiuncisco 

107  Notlf  Dunie  St.  W..  Monti <-iil 
Kinjcsway.  London    22  Rik'  St.  Atiirustinc,  I'iiiis 

Ave.  (i»*  Mayo  l;U»l.  Itvicnos  Aires 


Yet  shall  the  same  jiods,  swifdy  victorious 
O'er  those,  again  show  i)owt'r  as  glorious. 
And  win  tlie  waves  once  more  to  milder 
Mood,  till  they  twinkle  in  dimpli'd  gladness. 

THE  HILLS 

By  Tiio.m.\s  S.  .Io.vi:s,  Jk. 
Tluoiigh  the  twilight  faint  winds  will  ever  waken 
filiostly  trees  adream  in  the  frosty  silettee, 
And  the  last  red  streaks  of  the  winter  sunset 
Fade  into  ashes. 

AVhite  above  the  lake  and  the  leafless  willows. 
Cold  and  silver  starglow,  the  full  moon  risen; 
AVhite  the  air  w  ill  grow  with  a  fleece  of  snowflakcs 
Silently  falhng. 

This  pale  dream  of  lonely  and  h.aunt  •<!  beauty 
Evermore  will  come  in  the  dusk  of  winter 
From  the  liills  of  youth,  ;is  a  ghost  luibidden 
Out  of  the  twilight. 

The  .)um  isstie  of  77/f  r.wlrjj  Rci-icw  of 
America  ftilfils  the  hopes  aroused  by  the 
fu*st  issue  of  thai  ptihlieati.:)n.  Th,  poetry 
and  the  eritical  es.say;  which  it  contains 
indicate  discernment  on  tiie  part  of  its 
editors,  as  well  as  talent  on  the  part  of  its 
contributors.  We  ha\e  selected  for  quota- 
tion these  eight  beautiful  lines,  and  we 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
felicitous  phrasing  of  the  second  stanza. 

GOOD   COMPANY 

By  Karle.  Wilson'  Bakkh 
To-day  I  have  grown  taller  from  walking  wJth  the 

trees 
The  seven  sister-poplars  who  go  softly  hi  a  line: 
And  I  tlilnk  my  heart  is  whiter  for  its  ])arley  with 

a  star- 
That   tremble<l  out  at  nightfall  and    hung   al)()\e 

the  pine. 

The    call-note    of   ;i   redbu'd    from    the    cedars    in 

the  dusk 
Woke  his   happy   mate  within   m«'  to  an   answer 

free  and  fine; 
And  a  sudden  angel  beckoned  from  a  colimm  of 

)>kie  smoke — 
Lord,    who  am  I   that    they  shoidd    stoop — these 

holy  folk  of  Thine? 

These  two,  of  Horace  Holley,  in  the  .June 
Forum,  sotiud  tlie  age-old  idea  of  pantheism 
with  a  modern  note  of  expression: 

ORCHARD 

By  Horace  Holley 

I  stood  within  an  orchard  during  raui 
Uncoverhig  to  the  di-oi)s  my  aching  brow: 

0  joyous  fancy,  to  imagine  now 

1  slip,  with  trees  and  clouds,  tlu;  .social  chain. 
Alone  with  nature,  naught  to  lose  or  gain 
Nor  even  to  become;    no,  just  to  be 

A  moment's  personal  essence,  whollj-  free 
From  ntvds  that  mold  the  heart  to  forms  of  i)ain. 
Arise,  I  cried,  and  celebrat(>  the  hour! 
Acclaim  serener  gladness;  if  it  fail, 
New  coin-age,  nobler  vision,  will  survive 
That  I  have  known  my  kinship  to  the  flower, 
]\iy  brotherhood  with  rain,  and  in  this  vale 
Have  been  a  moment's  friend  to  all  alive. 

INVOCATION 

By  Horace  Holley 

O  God  who  shatterest  every  lu^art  at  hist 
And  every  mind  and  body,  imaghast- 
Molding  from  spended  hearts  a  i)urer  lu-art. 
From  weary  minds  a  hopefuHer  mind,  to  start 
Renewed  desire  upon  the  way  of  love; 
O  God,  take  all,  as  thou  hast  taken  of 
j\ry  all  so  often,  yet  before  I  tuni 
Silent  as  earth  and  water,  gi-ant  1  burn 
One  beacon  in  this  i-loudy  world  of  strife! 
With  all  my  life  I  reach  to  nioi-e  tliau  life — 
Yoa,  ere  I  mingle  with  anonymous  earth 
Give  me  to  spell  this  passion's  passionate  wort  h 
Upon  some  visible,  lasting  monument ! 
TjCt  not  my  i-aptiu-e  witli  my  blood  be  sjjent. 
But  seizing  light  and  movement,  ever  stay 
A  star  against  tlie  dawn  of  perfect  day. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


VARIED  HUES  OF  HUGHES 
((  '  I  "  liAT  is  the  strangest  man  I  ever 
-■■  met,"  said  a  notorious  Albany  poii- 
ti(nan  of  the  Republican  Presidential 
candidate  when  he  was  Governor  of  the 
Empire  State.  "You  can't  make  any  sort 
of  a  trade  with  him;  you  can't  approach 
him  on  the  side  of  personal  advantage;  you 
can't  seem  to  tottch  his  political  ambition. 
He  is  beyond  me;  the  fool  simply  does 
right  the  whole  time!"  Rigidity  and 
frigidity  sometimes  go  together,  and  an 
orator  in  the  Progressi\'e  Convention 
linked  him  with  Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee,  as  "a  tribute  to 
the  ^Arctic  Circle."  Nevertheless,  we  read 
that  he  has  a  broad  layer  of  humanity 
beneath  the  ice,  and  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  home-body  about  this  quiet 
figure  whom  the  Reptiblicans  have  chosen 
to  lead  them  ba-!:  into  power.  The 
Newark  Star-Eagle  says  of  him: 

They  used  to  refer  to  Hughes  as  an 
icicle,  but  that  isn't  done  any  more. 
People  know  he  isn't.  His  emotions,  how- 
ever, are  never  on  the  surface.  He  reads 
the  Bible;  he  smokes,  sometimes,  cigars, 
and  often  a  pipe;  he  is  no  teetotaler.  He 
likes  hard  work,  dogs,  and  music.  He's  a 
good  deal  of  a  joker  in  a  deaconish  sort  of 
way;  sometimes  among  his  intimates  he 
grows  almost  boyish.  Pete,  a  mongrel 
dog,  nearly  always  ate  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  dining-room  at  Albany. 

Some  called  Hughes  naiTow;  l)ut  they 
say  in  Washington  that  the  jurist  has 
broadened  as  his  whiskers  have  reduced 
their  spread. 

"That  animated  feather-duster,"  a  term 
applied  b\'  his  opponent,  William  R.  Hearst, 
elei^ted  Charles  E.  Hughes  (Jovernor  of 
New  York.  And  e\en  that  fatal  mis- 
speech  of  the  New  York"  editor  changed  the 
result  by  so  slight  a  margin  that  on  election 
night,  Hughes,  believing  he  was  defeated, 
said  to  his  wife: 

"My  dear,  I  congratidate  you.  You 
have  escaped  two  years  of  genteel  poverty 
at  Albany." 

It  was  a  jest,  of  cotirse,  but  still  it  was 
Hughes  to  a  T.  He  didn't  particularly 
want  the  job  and  he  didn't  particularly  care 
if  the  people  didn't  want  him  to  have  it. 

He  didti't  "reward"  the  men  who  had 
worked  for  his  election — and,  in  fact,  there 
weren't  many.  Hughes  regarded  their 
efforts  as  vohintary,  undertaken  without 
an  eye  to  ad\ancement  or  a  pat  on  the 
back.  He  hadn't  requested  their  help.  He 
never  asked  a  favor.  That,  also,  is  Hughes 
to  a  T. 

He's  not  a  politician.  He  doesn't  like 
to  kiss  strange  babies.  When  President 
Taft  sent  him  to  the  Sui)reme  (\nirt 
Hughes  took  the  job  "for  life  or  good 
behavior" — and  to  all  appearance  he  has 
seemed  perfectly  willing  to  stay  there. 
True,  he  never  actually  said,  "I  won't 
accept  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dencv  if  it  is  ofYercd  to  me" — and  this   fact 
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AT^ale  of  a  l-tonXruck 


the Deliteiy  CarYouWould Expect 
Chicago  PneumaticTboI  Company  toBuild 

HERE'S  a  one-ton  truck  with  Power  and  Performance  written  all  over  it — a  truck  that's 
made  a  record  showing  for  Big  Business  and  Small  in  the  last  eight  years  all  over 
America.  The  Little  Giant  One-Ton  Truck — product  of  an  $11,000,000  concern — 
represents  the  highest  development  of  modern  engineering  applied  to  truck-design — supreme 
attainment  in  construction — marks  the  solution  of  7S%  of    present-day  .delivery  problems. 


Little  Giant  Dominates  the  One -Ton  Field 


Backed  by  An  $11,000,000  Guarantee 


on    actual    results — long  years  of  racking  tests  in  this       Chicagfo    Pneumatic  Tool    Company,  with   capital   and   n 

rniinfrv  anH   ahrna<l       Tf  Qf-qnHQ  Qiinremp     ncyf  merelv       ''''^^'  ?11  ,<"'<»> (^<'<N  stands   back  of   every  Little  Giant  Tiu 
country  ana  abroad,      it  Stanas  supreme,    not  merely       performance.       its    ouarantee    protects    you    absokiteK. 


resouftes  of 
tuck  and  its 

-  .  -         ,„ .,„    ^ , „    J ..,.      This    is   a 

because,  part  by  part,  it  represents  the  units  that  have       twenty-two-yeai-old  concern  with  more  than  25,000 active  customers. 


proved  most  enduring  in  the  test  of  time,  but  because 
of  Individuality — genuine  distinction — perfect  unity 
of  every  factor  that  makes  for  truck  supremacy. 

The  picture  shows  Model  15  1-ton  capacity,  Worm  Drive,  Chassis 
Price — ^1500.  It  has  generous  138-incii  wheel-base;  Continental 
Motor;  Eisemann  higjh-tension  mag-neto;  Scliebler  carburetor; 
Multiple  Disc  Clutch;  Timken  bearings;  Tires,  pneumatic,  34x4.] 
front,  solid  34x3-]  single  rear.  Complete  chassis  equipment.  Siiecia! 
bodies  to  order. 

We  recommend  the  style  of  truck  and  type  of  final  drive  that  best  fit 
your  locality  and  your  needs.      The  Little  Giant  Hue  includes: 

Model   15 —   1 -ton  Worm  Drive —  .  .  Chassis  Price,  $1500 

Model  H —   1-ton    Chain  Drive —  .  .  Chassis  Price,  $1400 

Model  H — 1', -ton  Chain  Drive — ■  .  .  Chassis  Price,  $1500 

Model   16—  2-ton  Worm  Drive—  .  .  Chassis  Price,  $2500 


Its  business  reputation  is  at  stake  on  Little  Giant  Service. 

Little  Giant  "Help-the-Owner^'  Department 

Whether  vour  business  is  large  or  small — your  loads  heavy  or  light — 
your  hauling  distance  long  or  short — road  conditions  favorable  or 
otherwise — put  your  problems  up  to  the  Little  Giant  "Help-tiie- 
Owner"  Department.      Write  today  for  the  complete  story-- 

"  Making  Deliveries   Deliver  Profits  " 

a  practical  common-sense  help-liookon  transportation  problems  cover- 
ing a  variety  of  businesses.  There  are  facts — figures — in  this  l^ook  of  real 
vital  value   to  you. 


Clip  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  and 
receive  your  copy 
postpaid  by  return 
mail.    Address — 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Dept.  G,  1615  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

239  West  50th  Street,  New  York 

Boston,   Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Delroil,   New  York,   Philadelphia,  Washington,    Pittsburgh,   St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,   San  Francisco,   Montreal 

Dealers — Write  or  Wire  for  Our  Exceptional  Proposition    \ 


-  «  _  —USE  THIS  COUPON--^  -..  —  —  ^^ 

h.  D.  li-24 

SEND  THE  BOOK 

"Making  Deliveries  Deliver  Profits"  without 
obligation  on  my  part.      At  present  I  am  using 

(number  and  make  of)  Trucks, 

capacity    or hoises   and wagons 

Average    length  of  haul .' My  line  of 

business  is 


Same  . 
Firm.  .  . 
AJdress 
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You  will  probably  never  care 
to  drive  across  the  continent 
in  7  days  1 1  hours  52  minutes. 
But  it  is  intensely  gratifying 
to  know  that  you  have  a  car 
w^hich  possesses  the  stamina 
to  w^ithstand  such  an  ordeal 
and  finish  essentially  as  good 
a  car  as  when  it  started. 


'5J 


At  12.01  A.  M.  Monday,  May  8,  1916,  Erwin  G.  Baker  and  Wm.  F.  Sturm  started  from  the  Court  House 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  a  fully  equipped  standard  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  Roadster.  They  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  California,  the  Mohave  Desert,  the  dry  washes  of  Arizona,  the  winding  trails  of  New  Mexico,  the  washed- 
out  roads  of  southeastern  Colorado,  the  plains  of  Kansas,  through  hub-deep  mud  in  Missouri,  across  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  across  New  Jersey  and  into  New  York  City,  arriving  at  Times 
Square  at  2.53  P.  M.  Monday,  May  15.  The  one  driver,  with  the  one  companion,  in  the  one  car,  drove  3371.8 
miles  in  7  days,  11  hours  and  52  minutes.  They  bettered  their  previous  record  rnade  in  another  make  of  car.  by 
3  days,  19  hours  and  23  minutes. 
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was   used   principally   by    the   forces     that 
didn't  want  him  nominated. 

His  middle  name,  which  is  Evans, 
should  be  System — for  that's  the  key-note 
of  his  life.  He  may  ha\e  been  a  mystery 
to  the  world  at  large,  but  he  never  was  a 
mystery  to  Charles  E\ans  Hughes. 

His  father  was  a  Baptist  minister; 
Hughes  himself  looks  something  like  a 
preacher.  His  whiskers  aren't  so  sweeping 
now  as  they  were  when  he  defeated  Hearst 
for  Go\ernor  of  New  York;  they're  more 
orderly  and  systematic. 

Those  whiskers!  Every  cartoonist  from 
Portland,. Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
delighted  in  those  facial  ornaments.  It  is 
so  eas\'  to  cartoon  a  man  with  a  beard. 
But  they  have  another  distinction,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dcnhr,  which 
pronounces  them  defiers  of  Supreme-Court 
tradition.     We  are  told: 

From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
they  are  familiar — the  whiskers  of  (^harles 
Evans  Hughes.  And  they  deserve  some- 
thing of  fame  for  having  ui)set  a  Sui)renie- 
Court  tradition. 

When  the  then  Governor  of  New  York 
was  named  to  the  Sui)reme  Court,  his 
home  State  first  of  all  inquired,  "Will  he 
lose  his  whiskers'?" 

For  it  was  an  un^vritten  law  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  none  might  sit  on  the 
bench  of  associate  justices  with  facial  hair 
adornment.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
exceptions,  but  the  innovators  didn't  liave 
a  comfortable  time  of  it.  When  the  late 
Justice  Brewer,  whom  Justice  Hughes  suc- 
ceeded, went  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  he 
wore  a  splendid  crop  of  whiskers,  Imt 
qmckly  removed  them  when  given  a 
broad  hint. 

But  Justice  Hughes  kept  his  whiskers. 
He  was  on  the  bench  nearly  six  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  there  never  was  e\en  a 
rumor  that  the  beard  was  to  go. 

Justice  Hughes,  or  Mr.  Hughes  as  he  is 
now,  upset  a  good  many  traditions  in  liis 
career  from  the  time  he  was  three  and  a 
haK  years  old,  when  he  was  able  to  read.  In 
fact,  his  life  seems  to  be  a  series  of  achieve- 
ments of  a  different  sort  from  what  we 
grow  to  expect  from  a  boy,  a  college  youth, 
a  young  law^'er,  and  a  political  leader.  The 
Detroit  News-Tribune  giv^es  a  pictui'esque 
sketch  of  his  career.    We  read,  in  part : 

In  his  way.  Justice  Hughes  was  sonu- 
what  of  an  "infant  prodigy." 

The  early  anecdotes  of  ]Mr.  Hughes, 
as  a  rule,  have  to  do  with  his  marvelous 
precocity.  When  a  child  many  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  predicted  a  remarkable 
future.  He  could  read  Avhen  he  was  three 
and  a  half  years  old.  At  the  age  of  five 
he  complained  to  his  father  that  he  was 
making  no  progress  at  school,  because  the 
teacher  went  over  and  over  the  things  he 
already  knew,  and  he  submitted  to  his 
father  a  paper  entitled  "Charles  E. 
Hughes's  Plan  of  Study."  The  paper  con- 
tained a  definite  plan  of  study,  wath  the 
subjects  carefully  divided  and  put  for 
fixt  hours  and  days.  Later,  when  at  school, 
he  was  permitted  several  times  to  pass 
from  one  class  to  a  higher  grade  without 
examinations  or  the  completion  of  his 
term,  so  obvious  was  his  superiority. 

After     some     early     education     in     the 


Newark  and  New  York  schools,  he  en- 
tered what  is  now  Colgate  Uni\ersity.  He 
stayed  there  only  a  year,  going  to  Brown 
and  entering  as  a  sophomore.  He  was 
graduated  from  Brown  when  a  little  over 
eighteen  years  old. 

College-mates  still  talk  of  the  a.  ound- 
ing  ease  with  which  he  got  high  standing 
in  his  studies.  He  always  had  time  for 
reading,  both  serious  and  frivolous,  and 
for  college  pranks,  still  he  won  prizes  at 
graduation.  He  was  editor  of  tlie  college 
paper  aiid  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  job. 
By  this  time  he  had  attained  hi  ])resent 
stature  of  more  than  six  feet  and  was  fairly 
well  knit  and  \'igorous. 

The  New  York  Atiwricttn,  which  fought 
him  bitterly  in  all  his  political  canii)aigns, 
cuts  in  with  a  sharp  comment  on  his  per- 
sonality as  a  youth.  It  contains  a  hint 
as  to  wh\  lie  forged  ahead,  and  why  the 
office  is  now  seeking  tlie  iiuiii.     We  read: 

In  his  youth  he  must  have  been  a  bit 
uni)oi)ular.  What  boy  could  really  like 
another  boy  who  at  the  uiu-uly  age  had 
I)ledged  his  word — as  (^harles  E.  Hughes 
did — to  his  Baptist  father  never  to  read 
a  novel  till  he  had  gone  through  college? 
That  father,  to  be  sure,  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  liailed  from  JNTonniouth- 
shire.    But  even  so — 

Well,  young  Hughes  kept  his  promise! 

Later  on,  when  he  had  ground  his 
way  by  terrific  effort  from  ^■uigar  fractions 
(which  he  is  said  to  have  mastered  in  his 
nursery  at  the  age  of  seven)  to  the  myste- 
ries of  the  law%  he  showed  equal  constancy. 
At  a  time  when  most  young  men  of  flesh 
and  blood  are  apt  to  lie  impressi()ual)le, 
he  stuck  to  vork  and  to  the  study  of  dry 
facts  with  siK'h  jiersistency  that  he  seldom 
if  ever  called  on  the  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  and  whom  lie  mai-ried. 

It  is  told  of  Hughes  that  after  graduation 
from  Brown  Umversitj'  he  went  to  Delhi, 
N.  Y.,  to  teach  Greek  and  mathematics. 
He  was  engaged  by  letter,  and  when  he 
presented  himself  to  the  principal  for  the 
position,  he  was  so  young  and  so  inexperi- 
en(^ed-looking  that  that  worthy  individual 
was  for  a  moment  taken  back.  As  The 
I'Uiin  Dealer  i)uts  it : 

The  professor  looked  pained  when 
Hughes  announced  his  name  and  mission, 
and  for  a  time  the  young  man  thought  that 
he  was  to  be  rejected.  He  was  appointed, 
however,  the  professor  saying,  doubtfully: 
"My  dear  young  man,  there  is  no  douJ)t 
about  your  abilitj'  to  teach  the  branches 
for  w^iich  you  have  been  engaginl,  but  how 
do  you  expect  to  rule  the  young  gentle- 
men who  will  come  under  your  charge? 
You  have  no  more  beard  than  an  egg  and 
lack  the  j)hysiqu<>  which  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  conti'oJling  the  effervescent 
spirits  of  a  class  of  young  men." 

He  remained  teaching  only  a  sliort  time, 
then  returned  to  New  York  and  went  to 
Columbia  University,  where  he  prepared 
for  the  bar.  From  then  onward  he  was 
impelled  with  the  sole  idea  of  becoming  a 
good  lawyer.  In  liis  own  life  he  exempli- 
fied the  creed  he  had  once  announced:  "I 
believe  in  work,  hard  work,  and  long  hours 
of  work."     And  perhaps  the  secret  of  his 


Just  Turn  JF^aucet 


— all  the  *«tcaminjj  hot  %\ater  \oii  want,  all 
the  time— ^day  or  night  by  simply  opening 
the  faucet.  ^^^^ 


H^y/e  to  ^V^it 

For  Water  to  Heat 

-writK  A 

Automatic 
Water  Heater 


No  one  can  empty  the  boiler  Into  the  bath 
tub.  Laundress  can't  draw  aU  the  hot 
water.  Your  supply  will  be  always  ample. 
Easily  installed  In  old  or  new  homes.  No 
stoves  or  furnaces  to  watch 
with  a  Humphrej — no  over- 
heated kitchens  In  sum- 
mer, no  extra  coal  bill  in 
winter.  Clean,  efficient, 
economical,  automatic. 

Send  today  for  the  Hum- 
phrey bookIet--"Hot  Water 
Like  Magic" —  that  tells 
what  it  does,  what  it  costs, 
why  you  will  like  it.  Don't 
put  it  off-write  while  you 're 
in  the  mood. 
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HUMPHREY  CO. 

Div.  of  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  H 

Kalamazoo  Michigan 


No  Bran 
No  Joy 

That's  the  story  of  many  a  day, 
is  it  not? 

Most  folks  need  laxatives,  and 
bran  is  Nature's  form. 

In  Pettijohn's  a  wealth  of  flaked 
bran  is  hidden  in  a  morning  dainty. 
One  tastes  only  lusciousness.  But 
the  after-effect  comes  from  bran. 

Try  it  a  tew  days.  You  will  enjoy 
it,  and  enjoy  the  days  that  follow. 

Pettijohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

At  grocers — 15c  per  package. 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent 
patent  flour  with  25  per  cent  bran  flakes. 
Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe.  25c 
per  package.  (1328) 

The  Quaker  QdiXs  (prnp^ny 

Chicago 
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National  Rank 

Building.  Milwaukee 

Wis.    J-M  Asbestos  Buiit-Up 

Roofing. _  Architects 
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Roofed  with 
Imperishable 
Johns-Manville 
Asbestos 

This  marvellous  mineral,  J-M  Asbestos, 
possesses  all  the  protective  properties  re- 
quired lo  roof  worth-while  buildings — 
office  buildings  or  homes,  farm  buildings 
or  factories,  hotels,  schools,  or  churches. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  is  practically  in- 
destructible. Older  than  any  life  on  the 
earth,  it  is  proof  against  most  acids,  fire, 
water,  heat  and  cold.  Incorporated  in 
your  roofing  it  combines  with  these  prop- 
erties a  maximum  of  economy  in  service, 
never  requiring  painting  or  coating. 

There  is  a  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  for  every 
roofing  requirement  —  for  flat  roofs,  J-M 
Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing  —  for  sloping 
roofs,  J-M  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing — for 
homes,  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles. 
Somewhere  in  the  Johns-Manville  Line 
you  will  find  a  final  solution  of  your  roof- 
ing problems. 

Each  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  approved 
and  labeled  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories,   Inc.,    takes   the    base   rate  of   fire 

insurance,  and  is  backed  by 

an  exclusive  J-M  System  of 
Rof  fing  Registration  which 
assures  the  service 
promised. 

H.W.  Johns- 
Manville  Co. 
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Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Seattle 

Boston 

("tiicago 

Cleveland 

New  York 

Toronto 


Residence  of  Fi-ank  Olson,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
<  overed  with  J-MTi*ansiteAsbestosShingIes. 
Architect,  Clare. C.  Hosmer,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Johns-Manville 

ASBEStOS  KOOFINGS 

AEre  ResistantRoofing  fcr  Eveiy  Purpose 


The  Very  Latest  Word  On 

RIFLES  AND 
AMMUNITION 

By  H.  Ommundsen,  G.M.,  G.C.,  and  E.  H.  Robinson 

A  full  and  authoritative  workhy  two  of  the 
best  known  experts.  Part  I  treats  of  tl\e  be- 
ginning of  tlie  rifle  as  a  sporting,  and  tlien  as 
a  war  weapon;  it  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  weapon  of  precision  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  has  neverbeforebeen  attempted. 
It  presents  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  with  many  photographs 
and  diagrams.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  tiie 
military  rifles  and  ammunition  of  all  the  pow- 
ers. Part  II  deals  with  the  practical  side  of 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war. 
Abstruse  problems  in  rifle  fire  ha\e  been 
treated  with  a  clarity  which  will  make  diem 
easily  mulerstood  by  the  non-technical  reader. 
A  big,  Ihlclt  book  profusely  illustrated.    335  pp.     $6.00  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE     STANOAUn    DICTIONARY     is    iipp.io.l    in   evory 
Anioiicau  Inline  wlicic  oiiucati'in  ;iini  rnltnre  arc  truly  e&tccnictl. 

"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

takes   all   the   odor 
out  of  perspiration 

Hot-weather  einbarrassment  is  easy 
to  prevent.  A  touch  of  "Mum"  here 
and  there,  keeps  the  body  fresh  and 
sweet  from  bath  to  bath. 

"Mum"  is  a  snow-white  disappearing 
cream  that  neutrahzes  all  odors  of  per- 
spiration and  other  body  excretions. 

Does  not  check  perspiration — that 
would  be  harmful. 

25c-sold  by  9  out  of  10  drug-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFG  CO  1 106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


success  is  his  ability  to  work  long  hotirs. 
Until  nominated  or  Governor  he  made  it  a 
point  to  bo  at  his  law  office  shortly  after 
nine  o'clook,  and  frequently  remained 
until  after  seven.  Night  after  night,  Ave 
are  told,  he  used  to  work  in  his  library 
at  his  home,  and  during  the  gas  investiga- 
tion he  rarely  retired  till  midnight. 

But  he  still  found  time  to  play.  He  was 
always  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  altho  he 
admits  he  is  not  much  of  a  player.  And 
in  the  summers  he  has  made  several  trips 
to  Europe,  where  the  natives  of  France 
and  Switzerland  know  him  chiefly  as  a 
redoubtable  mountain-climber. 

In  1895,  Hughes  took  his  first  step  in 
public  life,  when  the  Stevens  Legislative 
Commission  was  investigating  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  of  New  York.  The 
Detroit  News-Tribune  continues,  telling  of 
his  career: 

While  the  investigation  he  conducted 
resulted  in  the  New  York  "80-eent  gas 
bill,"  its  chief  interest  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  that  it  marked  him  as  the 
proper  man  to  conduct  the  life-insurance 
investigation. 

Hughes's  first  step  in  national  promi- 
nence was  his  work  in  the  New  York  life- 
insurance  investigation  in  1905,  which 
effected  a  reorganization  of  the  big  stock 
companies  and  showed  the  tremendous 
abuses  to  which  these  were  put.  His  work 
was  remarkable,  as  he  was  called  on  "to 
put  life  in  dead  figtires,"  to  unravel  com- 
plicated transactions. 

His  investigations  disclosed  that  the 
offices  in  the  companies  Avere  largely  kept 
in  the  families  of  a  few  men.  In  one 
corporation  five  members  of  a  single 
family  divided  $239,000  in  salaries  alone. 
All  the  "fat  jobs"  were  kept  for  insiders, 
and  the  directors  failed  almost  entirely 
to  perform  their  functions. 

Excessive  loans,  participation  in  pools  and 
stock  transactions  unlawful  for  the  compa- 
nies, and  use  of  enormous  sums  for  writing 
new  business  were  also  findings  against  the 
companies.  The  ramifications  extended  to 
New  York  banks,  interlocking  with  trust 
companies  and  minor  corporations. 

The  most  sensational  matter  brought 
out  was  the  political  actiAdty  of  the  com- 
panies. A  house  was  maintained  at 
Albany  by  Andrew  C.  Fields,  the  cost 
lieing  charged  to  legal  expenses.  Contri- 
butions to  the  campaign  funds  of  both 
parties  were  shown,  and  huge  sums  were 
paid  to  lawyers  and  legislators  as  legal 
expenses  in  influencing  legislation  and 
obtaining  favorable  court  decisions. 

This  evidence  was  brought  out  by  pains- 
taking examination  of  many  witnesses, 
an  enormous  mass  of  statistics,  books,  and 
checks,  all  perfectly  proper  from  an  ac- 
countant's standard.  It  w\as  Mr.  Hughes's 
work  to  discover  what  each  transaction 
meant,  and  his  remarkable  ability  and  the 
nature  of  the  disclosures  at  once  brought 
him  into  prominence. 

During  the  height  of  the  inquiry,  he 
was  offered  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  New  York,  but  declined.  He 
did  not  run  for  elective  office  till  1900,  when 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York, 
being  the  only  Republican  on  the  ticket 
to  win. 

We  read  on  in  7'/«  Plain  Dealer: 

"Twentieth -centurv    Roundhead"   was 
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a  name  applied  to  Hufjlies  when  Governor 
of  New  York  by  a  political  observer  of 
that  State,  who  said: 

'"We  have  been  li\inp:  in  an  era  of 
Cavalier  heroes — l{oose\'elt,  Jerome,  and 
their  kind  have  reproduced  someth'ng  of 
the  spirit  and  the  personal  charm  of  the 
Prince  Ruperts  of  other  days.  Governor 
Hughes,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the 
twentieth-century  Roundhead." 

Had  they  appreciated  that  fact  in  advance, 
RepubUcan  politicians  of  the  State,  famil- 
iar onl3'  with  "organization"  tactics,  would 
have  been  saved  some  early  embarrassment  s. 

Hughes  wouldn't  let  the  politicians  get 
contidential  with  him.  Some  tried  it  at 
first,  sidling  up  to  him  in  his  office.  Hughes 
stopt  this  one  day,  however,  by  shouting 
to  one  of  his  callers: 

"Louder,  please." 

"But,  Governor,"  stammered  the  visitor, 
"this  is  a  private  matter  and  I  do  not  want 
everybody  to  hear  it." 

"But  I  thought  it  was  State  business," 
interrupted  the  Governor. 

"So  it  is,  Governor." 

"Then  out  A\-ith  it." 

The  Ncus-Tribune  tells  briefly  of  his 
achievements  as  Governor  of  New  York 
in  sajdng: 

As  Governor  he  served  two  terms,  being 
reelected  in  1908.  His  career  as  the 
New  York  Executive  was  marked  by  a 
bitter  battle  with  the  machine  forces  that 
controlled  the  State.  He  forced  a  Public 
Utilities  Bill  through  the  legislature,  con- 
stituting two  commissions  to  run  the 
utilities  of  the  State.  His  method  was 
unusual  in  that  he  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ciliate his  opponents,  but  made  a  straight 
public  issue  between  the  politicians  and 
the  people  He  did  not  withdraw  the 
patronage  from  Raines,  McCarren,  and 
other  leaders  who  opposed  him,  neither 
did  he  make  any  effort  to  gain  votes  by 
patronage. 

Two  less  important,  but  rather  more- 
talked-of,  acts  as  Governor  of  New  York 
were  his  removal  of  the  Governor's  desk 
to  the  main  reception-room  of  the  capital, 
where  all  might  meet  him  and  where,  it 
was  said,  "there  was  no  place  for  whisper- 
ing," and  his  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the 
antigambling  bill. 

The  latter  abolished  horse-racing  in 
New  York,  making  book-making  unlaiwful. 
Only  recently  has  the  revival  been  effected, 
gambling  being  somewhat  restricted,  but 
still  i)03sible  under  certain  court  decisions. 

While  Governor  of  New  York,  Hughes 
was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Bench, 
October  1,  1910.  He  was  then  forty-eight 
years  old  and .  the  youngest  man  in  the 
nation's  highest  court.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  constantly  spoken  of  as  a 
Presidential  possibility,  tho  he  has  never 
made  any  effort  to  gain,  or  exprest  a  desire 
for,  the  nomination. 

Justice  Hughes  has  been  accused  of 
being  an  "iceberg"  and  a  "logic -ma- 
chine." His  friends  vigorously  deny  this, 
telling  of  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
companionable  qualities.  ?{is  career,  how- 
ever, has  lacked  personal  color.  His 
grasp  on  problems  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude shown  in  the  insurance  investigation 
is  held  to  have  created  a  myth  of  intel- 
lectual aloofness  which  his  two  terms  as 
Governor  of  New  York  did  not  entirely 
dissipate.  The  isolation  generated  by  the 
Supreme  bench  ha.s  added  to  the  tradition. 

Justice  Hughes  showed  himself  an   able 


^^Here^s  the  Emerson  Nameplate 

and  the  Five 'Year  Guarantee" 


WHEN  the  dealer  shows  you  these 
two    things,    you've   found  the 
utmost,  th  e     farthest  north' ' ,  in 
electric  fans. 

First,  the  name 
EMERSON  on  the 
guard  of  the  fan.  Sec- 
ond, the  Five-Year 
Guarantee  Coupon. 

You  will  find  them 
on  every  Emerson 
Fan — and  on  fio  others. 

No  Jther  fans  carry 
a  fiv'-ycar  factory-to- 
user  guarantee.      No  other  fans  possess 
all  ihe  Emerson  improvements  and  re- 


£inGriSon 
Fans 

Guar  an  tood 
for  J  yoars 


Emerson  Fans  were  among  the  first 
successful  electric  fans  on  the  market, 
and  today  they  are  first  in  every  import- 
ant feature:  Quietand 
efficient  operation, 
flexibility  of  adjust- 
ment, durability  and 
current  economy. 

All  Emerson  Fans 
are  equipped  with  ten- 
foot  cord  and  plug. 

Write  us  and  we  will 
send:  Namcsof Emer- 
son Fan  dealers  in  your 
city,  and  catalog  showing  all  styles  and 
sizes    of    Emerson    Desk  and    Bracket 


finements,  which  are  the  result  of  our       Fans,  oscillating  and  non-oscillating,  for 
25  years'  experience  in  fan-making.  alternating  and  direct  current. 

Ceiling  Fans 

The  Emerson  line  includes 
a  complete  variety  of  the 
newest  types  of  ceiling  and 
column  fans.  Catalog  sent 
on  request. 


To  Dealers: 


Small  Motors 

We  invite  correspondence 
from  manufacturers  and 
electrical  dealers  who  are 
interested  in  small  motors— 
1  h.p.  and  less. 

The  Emerson  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  2032  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  do  not  sell  fans  at  retail.  All 
inquiries  received  through  our  maga- 
zine advertising  are  referred  to  Emerson  dealers.  Write  us  for 
full  inform.ition  about  our  sales-helps  for  dealers,  and  name  of 
Emerson  wholesaler  in  your  territory. 
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TENNIS  TIME ! 
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London 

Smokind  Mixture 


Homple  upon  requeat. 
FalkTobacco  Co.  36West4.5-\St  NewYork. 
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Get  out  your  racket  and  liunt  up  the  balls.    Drag 
the  net  out  of  the  attic — and  be  sure  to  get  a  copy 
this  sensational  tennis-lovers'  book. 

Modern  Tennis 

Take  it  along  to  the  court  and  it  wiH  help  you  start  the 
season  with  improvements  in  your  game  that  will  amaze 
you.  It  is  written  by  P.  A.  Vaile.  the  international  tennis 
authority,  to  give  amateur  players  all  the  principles,  the 
application  of  which  has  develoi)t'<l  the  greatest  experts 
in  the  game.  Its  simple,  authoritative  instructions  on 
strokes,  footwork  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  game, 
are  illustrated  l)y  48  actual  photographs  of  McLough- 
Hn,  Williams,  Brookes,  Wilding,  and  other  inter- 
national players  in  action.  A  book  that  will  delight 
every  sport  enthusiast. 

Clolh,  $j.oo;  by  mail,  $2.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 
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Won't 
Tear 
Your  Sock 

Tlu-    Ivory  Ciarter  has  no  motal  at  all. 
It  c-annot  rust  or  scratcli  the  skin  or  tear 
till'  sock. 
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The  Padless  Sock  Suspender 

is  liKht,  does  not  bind,  and  is  small  and  daint\ . 
It  is  the  garter  that  carries  out  the  modern 
idea  of  liuhtness,  efficiency  and  hygiene.  It 
is  the  ideal  garter  for  men  of  the  present  day. 
Fit  a  pair  to  your  leg  at  your  haberdasher,  oi 
if  he  hasn't  them,  we'll  send  direct. 
PRICES:  Silk  50  cts.  Lisle  2 
GUARANTEED 
money  back. 

DEALERS:  Order  from  your  jobber  or  direct 
from  us. 

Ivory  Garter  Co.,  Soie  iwfrs. 

New  Orleans 
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It  makes  no  difference  what 
kind  of  car  you  have,  you  can 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  "seven 
passenger  eight"  with  ZIT. 

ZIT  is  one  of  the  best  cleansers 
ever  invented.  It  not  only  cleans 
your  car  of  grit,  dust  and  dirt, 
but  polishes  it. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE 

DRYWAIH 

means  a  tremendous  saving  to  car 
owners.  A  season's  supply  ac- 
tually costs  less  than  one  soap- 
and-water  garage  cleaning. 

Simply  apply  with  the  Westf  ield 
Junior  Sprayer  and  rub  off  with 
cheesecloth— that's  all. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  ZIT,  send 
us  his  name  and  $1.25  and  we  will  send 
the  complete  outfit  by  parcel  post.  Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 

WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Westfield.  Mass. 


eainpaifjiur  ])oth  in  liis  two  fights  for 
Ct)\«Tnorship  and  in  the  Taft  Presidential 
campaign  in  1908.  where  he  stumped  the 
West  for  the  national  candidate,  at 
intervals  in  his  own  battle. 


SWEARING-IN  THE  MILITIA 

ONE  of  the  most  v\x\A  and  racy  pictures 
of  a  i)hase  of  the  present  border  cam- 
l)aign  that  the  war  has  afforded  is  given  ^^y 
a  correspondent  for  the  Dallas  A'Cirs,  who 
describes  the  scenes  when  the  Texas  State 
Militia  was  put  through  the  process  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  thus 
becoming  an  official  part  of  the  Army. 
There  were  all  types  of  men — farmers  from 
the  back  country,  browned  students  from 
the  State  University,  hard-faced  ranch- 
men, thin,  tired  ])usiness  men  from  the 
cities — all  bent  on  the  same  purpose,  all 
eager  to  get  into  the  conflict. 

And  no  more  varied  was  their  type  than 
their  costume.  Some  were  drest  in  the 
regular  uniforms,  some  wore  sweaters, 
some  just  ci^■ilian  clothes.  Some,  strange 
to  sa}',  were  wrapt  in  blankets,  all  their 
regular  clothing  being  still  water-logged 
from  the  great  storm  of  the  night  lief  ore. 
There  were  caps  of  all  degrees  of  respect- 
ability and  repair,  there,  were  derby  hats, 
and  straws. 

.  The  Dallas  artillerymen  sang  songs  a.s 
they  stood  at  their  ease  waiting  their  turns, 
and  the  delegation  from  the  university 
naturally  could  not  rei)ress  their  spirits 
entirely — they  had  to  emit  their  favorite 
yell  at  stated  intervals.  To  quote  the 
report : 

They  were  from  the  office,  the  store, 
the  farm,  the  college;  from  the  plains  and 
from  tlie  piny  woods;  from  the  cotton- 
belL  and  from  the  rice  country;  from  the 
cattle-ranges  and  from  the  oil-fields.  They 
were  from  Texas.  And  one  and  all  they 
marched  out  on  the  muddy  field  and  held 
their  right  hands  high — and  their  heads, 
too — and  they  swore  a  solemn  oath  to 
defend  the  flag  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
orders  of  the  President  and  the  dulj'  con- 
stituted military  authorities,  for  the  cur- 
rent terms  of  their  enlistments  or  commis- 
sions, unless  sooner  relieved. 

And  it  was  a  wonderfully  inspiring  thiitg, 
this  mustering  of  the  Texas  militia  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  Tliey  had 
taken  the  same  obligations,  substantially 
if  not  actually,  ui)on  entering  the  (!uard; 
but  not  with  this  ceremony  and  not  with 
the  puldic  eye  centered  upon  them.  So 
it  was  inspiring  and  it  was  impressixe — as 
it  must  always  be  when  men  of  any  nation 
o})ligate  themselves  before  their  (iod  and 
upon  their  honor  to  die  for  their  flag  if 
need  be. 

Of  course,  no  one  thinks  these  boys  will 
have  to  do  that.  Tliey'll  go  to  the  border 
and  breathe  a  lot  of  sand,  and  that  may 
be  the  end  of  it.  But  they've  "declared 
themselves."  They've  walked  right  up  to 
Uncle  Samuel,  face  to  face,  and  told  him 
he  could  count  on  them.  That's  whati 
they've  done — whether  they  have  to  make 
good  or  not. 

"Oh,  x\(''ll  all  fight  if  we  have  to,"  you 


hear  the  civilian  sav  on  every  hand.  But 
the  lads  of  the  Texas  Militia  at  Camp 
Wilson  haven't  waited  for  a  "have  to"; 
they're  getting  their  training  now.  They'll 
know  how  to  fight  if  the  time  ever  comes — 
and  their  theory  is  that  if  enough  men 
Icnow  how,  that  time  will  never  come. 

With  swift,  characterizing  strokes  the 
writer  paints  in  the  scene  at  the  encamp- 
ment, with  the  flag  fluttering  far  down  the 
field  from  the  tall  pole,  the  long,  neat  rows 
of  brown  tents  edging  the  company  streets, 
which  stretch  away  black  and  boggy 
after  the  continued  rains.  And  above  it 
all  tower  the  twin  steel  fingers  of  the 
Avireless,  pointing  to  the  sky  that  hangs 
leaden  above  them. 

Then  comes  the  largest  company  in  the 
camp,  with  136  men  and  officers.  There 
were  originally  187  men,  but  one  has  re- 
fused to  enlist,  and  he  sits  apart  on  the 
parade-grounds,  squatting  on  his  heels, 
wearing  a  faded  serge  suit  and  no  collar, 
and  twirling  nervously  an  old  Panama  hat. 
None  of  his  companions  will  look  at  him. 
We  read  again: 

Near  by  some  militarj-  prisoners — 
regulars  from  the  jjost — are  sullenly  re- 
shaping the  ditches  around  an  officer's 
tent. 

"That's  right!  Enlist  and  fight  for  yom- 
country!"  sneers  one,  hinging  savagely 
with  his  spade.  "You  see  how  we  are 
fighting?"  The  man  had  a  villainous  face 
and  spoke  with  a  rasp  that  repelled.  It 
seemed  to  nettle  the  man  who  hadn't 
signed.     He  jumped  up  sudderdy. 

"Hey,  Cap,"  he  called  familiarly  to  the 
company-commander.     "I  Avant  to  go  in!" 

"Your  name  has  been  scratched  off  the 
roll,"  the  officer  rephed. 

"Can't  it  be  put  back  on?"  he  asked 
eagerly-. 

"Yes — it  can  be."     There  was  a  pause. 

"I  want  to  go,"  said  the  man.  "I  want 
to  go." 

The  comi)any  stood  in  line  waiting,  and 
his  name  went  back  on  the  rolls,  and  a 
ripple  of  subdued  applause — for  they  were 
at  attention — went  down  the  column. 
The  jjrisoner  continued  digging  the  ditch 
sullenly. 

And  then  the  Port  Arthur  Companx'  was 
mustered  in — 137  men  on  the  rolls  and 
137  men  in  line,  including  a  six-footer  in 
a  blue-serge  suit  and  a  faded  Panama  hat. 

A  day  or  two  ago  some  half-dozen  men 
in  a  certain  comj^any  became  possest  of 
an  idea  that  they  were  to  "enlist  in  the 
regular  Army"  for  a  three-year  period, 
with  a  four-year  reserve,  and  they  decided 
to  balk.  (What  each  militiaman  has  done 
is  to  enlist  for  his  unexpired  term  in  the 
militia  in  United  States  service.  If  his 
militia  enlistment  has  two  months  to  run 
he  has  enlisted  for  two  months;  if  it  has 
two  years  to  run  he  has  enlisted  for  two 
years,  etc. — unless  sooner  discharged.)  In 
any  event  these  men  decided  they  would 
refuse  to  be  nuistered  in,  and  so  proclaimed 
to  their  fellows.  Word  of  it  came  to  one 
of  the  lieutenants.  He  walked  down  the 
company  street  after  mess  one  night. 

"I  just  have  this  to  say,"  he  told  the 
men  as  he  came  to  them — not  making  a 
speech  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
talking  quite  informally.  "I  just  want  to 
say  that  if  any  man  in  this  company  shows 
a  streak  of  yellow,  T  don't   want   him   to 
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Tires  that  do  not  manufacture  Vibration 


ST.  CRISPIN,  patron  Saint  of  the 
Shoemakers,  first  "Carpeted  the 
Earth  with  Leather." 

That  "Miracle"  he  performed  by  the  in- 
telligent device  of  putting  leather  soles  under 
the  King's  feet. 

The  Pneumatic  Tire  went  him  one  better, 
by  "Carpeting  the  Earth"  with  a  soundless, 
vibrationless,  Cushion  of  Compressed  Air. 

Without  that  vibrationless  "riding  on 
Air,"  Motoring  never  could  have  become  the 
Luxurious  Sensation  which  has  made  it  the 
V/orld's  greatest  outdoor  attraction, — a  de- 
lightful soaring  over  cushioned  roads,  instead 
of  merely  driving  over  them  with  jolt  and  jar 
transmitted  from  every  pebble  and  rut. 

This  "Pneumatic"  quality  in  a  Tire,  then, 
is  its  most  VALUABLE  characteristic,  pro- 
ducing a  result  which  chiefly  justifies  the  total 
expense  of  Car-Ownership. 


WHY  then,  should  Car  Owners 
tolerate  Tires  in  which  the  Fabric 
is  so  many-layered  as  to  render 
them  stiff,  thick,  slow  in  action,  and  no  longer 
truly  Pneumatic. 

— Tires  that  are  "Muscle-bound,"  and  so 
cannot  flexibly  negotiate  the  myriad  pebbles, 
and  minor  road  ruts,  in  order  to  absorb 
Vibration? 

— Why  should  Car  Owners  pay  additional 
for  "Semi-Pneumatic"  Tires,  which  also  have 
"pebbles,"  and  "ruts"  of  Rubber  deliberately 
MOULDED  ON  TO  THEM  in  the  form  of 
unbridged  projections? 

Why  should  the  Car  Owner  equip  his  Car 
to  deliberately  manufacture  Vibration,  even 
on  the  smoothest  roads,  by  bounding  from  one 
unbridged  Non-skid  tread  projection  to  an- 
other, as  from  pebble  to  pebble  and  from 
rut  to  rut? 


diamond 


OBSERVE — in  Diamond  Tires,  as 
pictured  above,  the  skillful  bridg- 
ing of  the  Squegee,  (Non-Skid) 
Tread  grips,  to  conserve  Pneumatic  smoothness 
of  running. 

Observe  that  these  bridged  Non-skid 
grips,  while  guarding  against  Side-skid,  or 
Forward-Skid,  in  Mud,  Snow,  or  Slippery 
places,  do  not  manufacture  Vibration  them- 
selves. 

Observe,  too,  that  this  efficient  Diamond 
'"Squegee"  tread  enormously  strengthens  the 
Tire,  by  its  bridged  construction,  avoiding 
thereby  that  uneven  pressure,  in  spots,  which 
tends  to  separate  layers  of  Fabric. 


DIAMOND  Tires  are  TRUE  Pneu- 
matic Tires. 
'Springy,    Flexible,    Buoyant, 
Vibrationless  and  Power-Increasing   (which 
means  Gasolene-saving,  too). 

Their  black  "Velvet"  rubber  Treads  are 
deliberately  made  Stretchy,  Strong,  and 
Clingy,  so  that  they  may  freely  and  flexibly 
"  negotiate"  the  myriad  small  obstacles  on  the 
road. 

— Obstacles  which  might  cut  into  stiffer 
and  slower  Tires,  while  injuriously  jarring  the 
Car  Mechanism, 'and  uncomfortably  jolting 
the  Car  Occupants,  at  every  pebble  and  rut. 

Ride,  even  once,  on  1916  "Velvet"  Rub- 
ber DIAMOND  Tires,  and  note  a  new 
satisfaction  in  Motoring. 

— More  ready  Response  -  to  -  Power, — 
more  Liveliness  in  action, — furtlier  Coasting 
capacity,  and  the  greatest  travel-range,  for 
each  Dollar  invested  in  Tires,  that  Tires  have 
ever  given  you. 

Then  compare  the  moderate  fair-listed 
prices  of  these  nimble,  long-lived.  Diamond 
Tires,  with  what  you  must  pay  for  heavy 
"Muscle-bound"  Tires,  that  have  NOT  the 
luxurious  PNEUMATIC  quality  of  Diamond 
Squegees. 
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Here  is  that  Superb  Onc-Piccc  Porcelain 
Lined  Refrigerator — the  pride  of  every 
housekeejK'r — with  the  seamless,  scratch- 
less,  dish  liki'  lining,  brought  CLEAR 
AROUND  THE  DOOR  FRAME  the 
genuine 

LEONARD  CLEANABLE 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 

made  of  one  piecj  of  real  porcelain  enamel  on  steel. 
Keeps  food  in  ice  cold  fresh  circulating  air. 
Made  in  tlie  largest  refriperator  factory  in  the 
world.  Can  be  cleaned  in  five  minutes,  sanitary, 
and  safe.  Ten  Walls  to  save  the  ice.  Automatic 
Trigger  Locks  hold  the  doors   absolutely    tight. 

Awarded  Highest  Honors  at  Panama  Exposition 

Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 
and  ail  Purchasers 

Furnished  in  Ash,  Oak  or  Porcelain  Cases, 
so  styles  from  S  16.50  up.  Style  shown  js  No. 
4405,  size  .34x20x47,  price  $35.00.  Freight  pre- 
paid as  far  as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Money-Back  guarantee.  It  is  truly  like  a  "clean 
china  dish,"  with  no  cracks  or  crevices  in  which 
dirt  and  grease  can  collect. 

While  the  Leonard  Cleanable  Refrigerator  is 
for  private  use,  it  is  possessed  of  the  power  of 
doing  a  public  service.  It  will  inspire  you  to 
live  a  little  better,  have  more  comfort,  more  con- 
venienc-'.  more  ambition.  That  is  growth  and 
uplift.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Ask  for  sam- 
ple of  the  Porcelain  and  I'll  mail  my  booklet, 
"Care  of  Refrigerator,"  all  free.  Address  C.  H. 
Leonard,  President. 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 

133    Clyde    Park   Ave.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


Birds. 


White 

Cement 

Bird 

Bath 

$11.00 

f.  o.  b. 
Chicago 


\\ill   enhance  tlie   beauty    of 

your  garden  and  provide  you 

with  song:,  if  you  will  furnish 

tliein  a  few  necessary  drops  of 

water.    We  supply  everything 

til  attnu  t  our  native  birds  and 

A  ill    cheerfully   mail  our  illus- 

tiated  folder  of  Bird  Houses, 

I  tc,  to    your    address.      Most 

successful    and     artistic     Bird 

lomes     in     America.      Write 

t'iday. 

CHICAGO 
BIRD  HOUSE  CO., 

K.inm-rly 
v..  K.  Kilnianson  \  (u. 
627  S.  Norton  St  , 
Chicago,      Illinois. 


IDEAL^sTo^i? 


Here's  the  shovel  that  the  tourist 
needs!    Digs  your  car  out  of 
the  mud.  Teles(;o|iesfroni 
long  -  iiandled     shovel 
to    compact    size. 
Fits  tool-kit   or 
door     pocket 


The 

Ideal 

Tourist 

Shovel  is  all 

steel-strongest 

and  most  durable 

made.  Nickel  plated 

finish. 

Price  $2.00 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us 
ni'ni«TsSii|>l>li<Ml  Tlir..ni;li  .IcDiiiic  Tin.!.- 
IDEAL     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
North  Kan»a»  City,  Mo. 


(>\t'r  speak  to  me  afiaiu  back  hoint> — 
bccatiso  I  stiroly  don't  inleiul  to  speak  to 
hint.  I  don't  want  him  eA'eii  to  look  at 
me  on  the  street.  I  don't  want  to  have 
anythinjj:  to  do  A\-ith  him,  and  T  don't  want 
my  friends  to  associate  with  him  (nther. 
If  there's  one  thing  1  despise  it's  a  quitter." 

They  thought  it  over  and  seeiired  more 
accurate  information  alioiit  the  terms. of 
enlistment,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
this  company  to  go  in  it  inarched  to  the 
r(>cruiting-office  100  per  cent,  strong. 

Even  in  the  one  company  where  refusal 
to  be  mustered  in  could  not  be  changed, 
it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  attribute  it  to  mis- 
understanding. Certainly,  in  the  first  days 
of  the  camp,  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion regarding  the  mustering-in,  arid  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  were  "going  in 
the  regular  Army"  gained  some  ground. 

But  most  of  tlie  men  know  just  exactly 
what  they  are  doing — and  why  they  are 
doing  it.  A  non-commissioned  .  officer, 
whose  pay  as  such  is  a  small  part  of  what 
he  would  be  earning  at  his  home  in  one  of 
the  larg(>  cities  of  the  State,  sat  in  his  tent 
scraping  the  mud  from  his  army  shoes. 

"As  far  as  money  is  concerned  I'm  a 
big  loser  on  this  deal,"  he  said.  "I'm 
doing  this  because  I've  reached  the  de- 
liberatt>  conclusion  that  if  I  don't  do  it  and 
if  lots  of  fellows  like  myself  don't  do  it, 
my  country  is  going  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
a  bad  fix  some  day.  That's  my  platform 
exactly." 


HOW   CHANCE    MADE   JAMES   J. 
AN   EMPIRE-BUILDER 


HILL 


A  A  7" II EN  James  J.  Hill  was  a  boy,  we 
*  *  are  told,  he  decided  that  his  best 
I)lan  for  the  future  was  to  go  to  the  L^nited 
Stales  from  his  little  Canadian  A'illage  and 
join  a  trappers'  brigade.  After  working 
hard  to  earn  the  passage-money,  and  then 
walking  part  of  the  distance  to  save  some 
of  his  funds,  he  arrived  at  St.  Paul.  To 
his  l)itter  disappointment,  he  found  that  the 
brigade  he  intended  joining  had  already 
gone  north,  and  would  not  return  for  six 
long  months. 

Was  it  an  accident,  or  did  fate  inter- 
\ene  to  save  for  Minnesota  and  the 
Northwest  the  services  of  this  boy?  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune  asks  this  question  as 
it  gathers  a  sheaf  of  memories  of  the  great 
idol  of  that  section.  Had  Hill  arrived  in 
time,  says  The  Tribune,  he  might  hav(> 
gone  North  with  the  trappers,  and  could 
easily  have  thrown  his  destinies  in  with 
theirs,  and  satisfied  in  simpler  ways  his 
ambition  for  command  and  construction. 
One  can  readily  imagine  him,  with  his 
passion  for  ruling  men,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  trading-posts  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  blending  an  elemental 
nature  with  an  elemental  country.  But 
chant-e  checkmated  the  move,  and  he 
•settled  down  to  a  roustabout's  job  on  the 
St.  Paul  levee.    Says  Tlie  Tribune: 

The  term  "settled  down"  is  a  misnomer 
in  the  case  of  James  J.  Hill.  In  the 
present  instance  it  might  be  interpn^tt^d 
as  tending  strictly  to  the  job  in  hand 
and  keeping  a  weather-eye  for  something 


bet  ler.  His  first  opportunity  came  when  an 
opening  showed  for  a  shipping  clerk  in  the 
firm  of  Bass  &  Co. 

In  those  days  everything  of  importance 
in  St.  Paul  depended  oil  its  river  trade; 
it  touched  civilization  at  the  levee;  the 
Mississippi  bore  the  burden  of  it  outgoing 
and  incoming  trade.  Like  the  man  in 
"Milestones"  who,  tho  not  decrying  good 
old  British  oak,  was  able  to  see  the  future 
of  iron  ships,  Jim  Hill  foresaw  that  the 
frontier  needs  were  going  to  mean  another 
kind  of  transportation  less  limited  than 
that  supplied  by  the  river.  The  East  and 
South  might  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  with 
the  service  of  the  Mississippi,  but  there 
was  a  new  element  to  deal  with — thcj 
latent  need  of  the  opening  West. 

One  can  see  the  boy,  along  with  the 
other  .young  clerks  Avho  were  employed  in 
the  river  warehouses,  lying  back  on  the 
levee  in  a  slack  hour  and  wrangling  with 
the  groove-like  minds  of  his  associates  in 
this  fashion: 

"You're  all  wrong — the  steamboats  will 
be  back  numbers  by  and  by.  The  railroads 
will  put  them  out  of  business.  This  State, 
which  has  only  a  handful  of  people  to-day, 
and  the  prairie  beyond,  will  be  dotted  with 
little  towns  and  the  railroad  will  reach 
cverj'where  and  do  the  carrying  even 
along  the  river." 

The  history  of  those  days  on  the  levee 
was  Indicative  of  the  young  man's  quality. 
They  showed  unmistakably  the  stuff  of 
which  he  was  made  and  foreshadowed  in 
some  degree  his  future.  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  even  when  the  work 
was  uninteresting.  He  had  that  rare 
thing,  a  capacity  for  drudgery.  His  chums 
said  of  him,  contemptuously  or  admiringly, 
according  to  their  kind: 

"Jim  Hill  works  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  and  twenty-five  on  Sundays." 

The  romance  of  James  J.  Hill's  life 
began  in ,  this  time  and  la  :ted  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  boarded  with  many 
other  young  clerks  at  the  Merchant's 
Hotel  near  the  levee,  and  there  was 
served  at  table  by  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
young  Irish  girl  named  Mary  Mehegan. 
Avhose  father  was  a  tailor  in  a  small  way. 
Mary  Mehegan's  self-respecting  industry, 
her  kindly  ciniKiruiUric,  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  young  man  whom  she  served, 
and  a  fine  friendship,  not  a  rare  thing 
with  young  people  of  their  clean,  vigorous 
tvpe,  grew  up  between  the  girl  and  James 
llill. 

In  a  little  while  Mary  disappeared  from 
the  hotel,  and  it  became  known  that  she 
had  gone  to  a  convent  in  Milwaukee  to 
add  some  of  the  gentler  arts  of  education 
to  the  practical  ones  she  had  al  eady 
acquired  by  experience,  and  in  August. 
18()7,  Mary  ISIehegan  became  the  wife  of 
James  J.  Hill. 

The  early  days  of  his  married  life  were 
by  no  means  easy  ones,  for  money  was 
scarce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  young- 
man's  mission  shaped  itself  before  his 
\ision.  He  had  managed  to  get  into  the 
river- transportation  business  hy  himself 
with  a  small  firm  under  the  name^of  Hill. 
Griss  &  Co.,  and  the  income  from  this  was 
carefully  hoarded  to  furnish  later  the  means 
of  entering  the  railroad  business.  The  op- 
portunity came  when  trouble  had  struck 
a  little  road  grandiloquently  called  the 
"St.  Paul  &  Pacific,"  a  dignified  name  for 
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NEW  YORK  ASTOUNDED  I 

O^ead  the  Criticisms 

At  Carnegie  Hall,  on  April  28th,  there  assembled  \\  hat  was  said  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  audience  of  the  year.  2500  of  Manhattan's  most  cultured 
people  came  to  hear  Madame  Rappold,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  match 
her  glorious  voice  against  Thomas  A.  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  that  voice  by 
means  of  his  latest  invention 


2^  NEW  EDI 


Remember,  this  was  the  pitiless  test  of  an  actual  direct  comparison,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Edison's  new  art  does  in  fact  re-create  the 
human  voice  so  perfectly  that  the  Re-Creation  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  original.  Read  what  New  York's  critics  say  in  the  columns  of  their  own 
newspapers: 


New  York  Tribune — April  20,  igi6 

"Mine.  Rappold  stepped  forward,  and  leaning  one  arm 
affectionately  on  the  phonop^raph,  began  to  sing  an  air 
from  'Tosca.'  The  phonograph  also  began  to  sing  at 
the  top  of  its  mechanical  lungs,  with  exactly  the  same 
accent  and  intonation.  ...  It  is  the  latest  triumph  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison." 

New  York  Evening  Mail — May  2,  tgi6 
"The  ear  could  not  tell  when  it  was  listening  to  the 
phonograph  alone  and  when  to  actual  voice  and  repro- 


duction together    ...  It  was  quite  impossible  to  know 
when  the  phonograph  was  singing  alone." 

New  York  Globe — April  28,  igi6 
"Artists  hear  phonograph  with  soul." 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph — April  2q,  igi6 
"He  has  succeeded  in  re-creating  the  human  voice." 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle — April  2g,  igi6 

"No  one  could  tell  which  was  the  real  and  which  the 
reproduced." 


3{arie  Rappold 


v^vVW^^ 


has  just  concluded  a  brilliant  season  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  Here  you  see  her  ac- 
tually singing  in  direct  comparison  with  Edi- 
son's Re-Creation  of  her  voice.  Madame 
Rappold  and  many  other  great  artists  (both 
singers  and  instrumentalists)  have  thus  proved 
that  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  their  work  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  their  actual  perform- 
ances. HearEdison'sRe-Creation  of  Madame 
Rappold' s  wonderful  voice,  then  hear  Rappold 
herself  at  the  Metropolitan  next  season  or 
while  she  is  on  tour  this  season. 

Look  in  your  Local  Papers 

for  the  announcement  of  a  merchant  who 
is  licensed  by  Mr.  Edison  to  demonstrate  and 
sell  this  new  invention.  Write  us  for  the 
booklet  "Music's  Re-Creation"  and  also  ask 
for  a  Symposium  of  Musical  Reviews  of 
Edison's  New  Art  by  America's  leading 
newspapers. 


What  wiJ/you  have  in  your  home?   Will  you  have  the  New  Ei/ison,  which  /ilera/iy 
Re-Creates  a/l  forms  of  Music ^  or  will  you  have  an  ordinary  talking  machine? 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Dept.  237A,  Orange,  N.J. 


^ 
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What  American  Business  Thinks 
of  the  Automatic  Telephone 

npHE  success  of  the  Automatic  Telephone  is  not  a  question  for  argu- 
ment— //  is  a  pfoved fact.    The  evidence  is  convincing  and  overwhelming.      The 
Hst  of  Automatic  users  is  rapidly  becoming  a  roster  of  the  great  names  of  business. 


Why?  Because  business  execu- 
tives are  rapidly  awakening  to  the 
imperative  need  for  a  better  busi- 
ness telephone — to  the  necessity  for 
a  more  efficient  method  of  constant 
and  perfect  intercommunication 
between  the  individuals  and  depart- 
ments of  th^ir  own  organizations. 

They  found  that  approximately 
80%  of  their  telephone  traffic  never 
goes  outside  of  their  own  institu- 
tions— yet  their  entire  equipment  was 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  20%  of  outgoing  calls.  They 
have  learned  that  the  Automatic  took 
care  of  the  neglected  but  highly 
important  80%  so  perfectly  that  it 
not  only  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 


A  Few  Automatic  Users 

Grand  Central  Terminal 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  UI. 

WiUiam  Wrigley,  Jr., Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Larkin  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

Niagara  Falls.  N.Y. 

Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

ElquitaHle  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Great  Northern  Railway 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bellevue  Hospitals,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hill  Publishing  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


nication  purposes  7neant  an  inwudiaw 
sa%mi^ofovtr  a  ivcekperycarofthe  tune 
ofevay  tiltpJione  user  from  the  $70  a 
week  clerk  to t/ie$100,C00a\ear  executive. 

Its  low  upkeep  cost  and  negligible 
depreciation,  its  elimination  of  oper- 
ators' salaries,  its  remarkable  general 
economy  of  operation,  haveappealed 
to  their  highest  business  judgment. 

They  have  keenly  appreciated  the 
fact  that  conversations  over  the 
Automatic  were  as  inviolably  secret 
as  though  held  behind  closed  doors 
— they  realized  the  advantages  of  a 
telephone  that  was  on  the  job' '  24 
hours  a  day  and  365  days  a  year. 

These  are  a  few — and  only  a  Jew 
— of  the  vital  things  which  were  re- 


hnt  actually  gave  them  a  new  a)id  infinitely  hig;her  standard  vealed  to  them  as  soon  as  they  began  to  go  below  the 

by  which  to  judge  telephone  service.  surface  of  the  telephone  situation.     The  sum  total  of 

1  hroughthe  simplestof  calculationstheysaw  that  the  theirfindingsrepresentsoneof  the  mostmightyindorse- 

installationof  Automatic  Telephones  for  intercommu-  ments  ever  accorded  any  commercial  development. 

The  facts  are  at  your  disposal.  A  carefully  written  manual,  "Your  Telejihone — Asset  or  Liohility,  "  lias 
been  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  executives  v\  ho  are  interested  in  investigating  the  telephone  situation 
in  their  own  establishments.     A  request  over  your  own  signature  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 


1     ' 
I 


if 


i 


Automatic  Electric  Co. 

Makers  of  600,000  Automatic  Telephones  in  Use  the  World  Over. 


Offii 


New  York 


Dept.  65,  Morgan  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago 


Toledo 


Buffalo 


Pittshurgi; 


netroit 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Si. 


I.OUIS 
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a  line  of  rails  onlj^  400  miles  long,  and  under 
a  heav-^' debt.     According  to  the  account: 

The  400  miles  of  road  included  80  miles 
of  rough  road  between  St.  Cloud  and  St. 
Paul,  216  miles  from  St.  Paul  to  Brecken- 
ridge  and  al>out  100  miles  of  independent 
rails  which  did  not  coimect  with  either 
of  these. 

With  a  debt  of  $;«, 000,000,  the  little 
patchwork  road  collapsed,  and  therc^  was 
not  faith  enough  for  Wall  Street  in  the 
ultimate  demand  for  such  servict^  to  make 
it  seem  worth  the  financing.  The  im- 
mense possibilities  of  the  thing  appealed 
to  the  l)usiness  sense  and  to  the  iiriagina- 
tion  of  Mr.  HiU.  He  saw  stretching  away 
almost  into  infinity  those  prairies  and 
vallej's  which  could  be  reached  and  opened 
to  settlers.  He  read  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  moment  and  determined  to  possess 
himself  of  that  road  as  the  nucleus  of  his  | 
dream  for  the  opening  of  the  Northwest. 
He  was  able  to  impart  his  own  faith  to  two 
fellow  Canadians,  who  stand  in  Canada 
for  what  James  J.  Hill  stands  in  the 
United  States,  great  pioneer  builders,  and 
so  great  benefactors  of  their  respective 
countries.  These  men  were  George  Stephen 
and  Donald  Smith,  afterward  Lord  Mount 
Stephen  and  Lord  Strathcona,  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  public  service. 

Finally  succeeding  in  interesting  these 
two  capitalists,  and  by  selling  almost  every- 
thing he  had.  Hill  managed  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  purchase  the  line,  and  at 
once  he  assumed  control.  Frorn  this 
position  he  was  able  to  realize  on  his 
dreams  of  building  and  extension.  Xoth- 
ing  was  static  in  his  hands.  As  ^Tlic 
Tribune  puts  it: 

There  was  nothing  of  the  stand-patter 
about  James  J.  Hill.  He  believed  in  push- 
ing out  the  boundaries  of  his  world,  and 
so  he  set  about  the  Herculean  task  of 
running  his  railroad  from  Minnesota  to  the 
Pacific.  People  thought  him  mad  or  at 
least  a  man  with  "a  bee  in  his  bonnet." 
Where  was  the  population  to  support  such 
a  venture,  to  even  call  for  it?  There  was 
"no  demand,"  they  scoffed,  nothing  but 
miles  on  miles  of  empty  prairie.  But  this 
man  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  phrases 
such  as  "supply  and  demand."  He  would 
create  both  together.  He  would  build 
his  road  and  the  demand  would  follow.  So 
he  used  his  road  to  attract  population  and 
not  to  compete  with  existing  lines,  as  had 
always  been  done  before. 

His  road  went  westward  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  mile  a  day  for  several  years  and 
cost  him  some  f30,CK)0  a  mile.  It  was  a 
work  which  took  almost  superhuman 
patience  and  perseverance — the  word  "  fail- 
ure "  was  eliminated  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Hill  company.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch, 
rod  by  rod,  that  road  was  built,  until 
6,000  miles  of  it  lay  between  St.  Paul 
and  Seattle,  a  magnificemt  achievement. 
The  thing  that  this  man  had  prophesied 
came  true.  Towns  and  villages,  farms 
and  ranches,  sprang  up  along  his  line  ais  it 
was  built,  and  the  homesteads  of  settlers 
marked  the  extent  of  the  road. 

No  detail  of  the  business  was  too  un- 
important for  his  notice.  He  personally 
O.  K.'d  every  order  and  supervised  every 
payment.  System — system,  which  spelled 
the  last  word  on  expediency  and  econom\% 
was  his  watchword  for  the  road.  Prac- 
tically the  universal  testimony  of  the  rail- 


road world  was  that  he  found  railroading 
a  cumbersome  chaotic  thing  and  left  it 
a  science. 

His  conversance  with  the  detail  of  his 
road  and  the  personnel  of  his  men  is 
illustrated  bj"^  a  story  told  by  a  New 
Yorker  who  once  accompanied  him  on  a 
supervision  trip  over  the  line.  The  train 
stopt  on  a  Dakota  siding,  and  Mr:  Hill 
and  his  friend  got  out  and  walked  forward 
to  the  engine.  Hill  observed  the  number 
and  said: 

"Number  94 — let  me  see,  I  believe  it's 
Roberts.  Hello,  Roberts,  how  is  94  run- 
ning now?  You  had  her  in  the  shop  last 
month.  1  remember.  What  was  the  matter? 
Cylinders,  wasn't  it?" 

He  shook  hands  with  the  engineer  and 
walked  on.  The  man  said  to  the  New- 
Yorker  who  had  watched  the  incident  with 
1  he  utmost  amazement : 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  like?  I  was 
four  years  on  the  Rock  Island  and  I  didn't 
know  the  name  of  the  j)resident,  and  cer- 
tainly never  saw  him — and  here  is  Mr. 
Hill,  who  not  only  remembers  my  name  and 
that  I'm  running  94,  but  has  kept  track  of 
her  and  recollects  when  slie  was  in  the  shop 
and  why.  That's  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
work  for." 

On  that  same  trip  they  ran  across  a 
Northern  Pacific  train  flying  down  a  grade 
with  hot-bo.xes  blazing.  As  the  crew 
began  to  carry  water.  Hill  drew  up  and  said 
to  a  brakeman: 

"What  is  the  number  of  this  train?" 

When  told  that  it  was  Number  40,  he 
thought  a  minute,  and  then  continued: 

"Let  me  see  Norris — he's  conductor, 
isn't  he?" 

Norris  appeared  on  the  scene  with  the 
words : 

"Here  I  am — who  the  devil  are  you?" 

Mr.  Hill  ignored  the  question  and  asked 
bruskly,  '■'  How  fast  Avere  you  coming  down 
that  grade?" 

"About  twenty-five  miles  an  hour — 
what  business  is  it  of  j'ours?" 

Again  passing  over  the  inquiry,  Hill 
continued  his  catechism: 

"Doesn't  this  road  have  some  rules 
governing  the  speed  of  freights?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  business  it  is 
of  yours,  but  we  are  supposed  to  run  twelve 
miles  ordinarily  and  twenty-four  miles  in 
emergencies,  if  we  carry  live  stock." 

"Have  you  any  live  stock  on  board?" 

"No." 

Then  the  blow  fell: 

"Norris,  my  name  is  Hill.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  this  road.  You  have  shown  that 
you  know  the  rules  and  at  the  same  time 
have  violated  them.  Take  the  train  into 
Chinook,  turn  over  your  papers,  and  con- 
sider yourself  discharged." 

In  tliese  days,  when  the  social  con- 
science is  the  arbiter  of  individual  life, 
the  last  analysis  and  its  decree  is  m.ade  on 
the  basis  of  "What  has  this  man  con- 
tributed of  worth  to  the  life  of  his  time?" 
Not  "What  fortune  did  he  leave?"  nor 
"  How  did  he  stand  in  relation  to  culture?" 
but  "What  did  he  mean  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived?" 

In     such    an     analysis     the    scale    tips 

Competitive  Bids  Save  You  Money 

MACRAES  BLUE  BOOlC— AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
BUYING  GUIDE — puts  you  in  touch  with  conipi-tition. 
Standanl  for  years  on  all  Railroads;  used  by  Mines,  Munici- 
palities, Contractors,  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  and  alt  buyers 
of  Miscellaneous  Supplies.  MORE  THAN  10,000  COPIES 
ANNUALLY.  A  l4iK)-page  —  7-pound  —  J|ii.(Hi-book  sent 
youforl'iiKi,  express  prepaid,  if  subscribed  for  by  July  :!1.  I'JU). 

If  your  products  are  not  listed  in  it,  you  are  losing  money. 

MACRAE'S  BLUE  BOOK  COMPANY 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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goes  to  tat  ne  picks  | 
I  out  the  'good  ones.  And  I 
f  w^hen  ne  goes  into  a  shop  | 
i  to  get  a  pair  or  garters,  | 
I  tnere  s  only  one  kind  p 
I  he  will  ""connect  with  ■ —  | 

I      PARIS  G/IRTERS      I 


I        Just  as  particular  atout  tke  | 
I  name    P/IRIS    on  kis  garters,  is  | 
'Wahoo    Sam,  as  the  name  on  ^5 
his  famous  war-clubs.  i 


25  and    SO  cents 

A.     Stein      ^      Co. 

Maieri  tf  Children '/  Hichry  Garten 

Chicago  New   York 


f.m»'!''' 


P__  S  _,_  ^  Cards.circulars, book, paper 
J^  \  H   \l  l'ress$.").Larger$l«.  Kotary$60 

^vw  Savemoney.  Printforothers, 

jf  ^^l^^^bigprofit.  Alleasy.rulessent. 

^k  ^.^  «i«kJk   Write  factory  for  catalog  of 

^  ^V^Wll  presses, TYPE.cards. samples 

^    tV  Ail  The  Press  Co.  Meriden.Conn 
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TEXTAN 

the  soles  that  make  walking  easier 


tvmi'miimi".iLun:lilil'lLmauilu;li!llliilinuii]m.:llrfm 


TEXTAN  Soles  on  your 
shoes  will  give  you  new 
comfort  and  make  walking 
easier. 

TEXTAN  is  the  most  re- 
markable material  for  soles 
that  has  ever  been  produced. 

It  is  waterproof;  it  does  not 
crack  or  wear  slippery;  it  is 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold; 
it  can  be  sewed,  and  it 
wears  long. 

TEXTAN  Soles  add  the 
final  touch  of  elegance  and 
neatness  to  your  shoes. 

TEXTAN  is  made  and 
endorsed  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  "STRAIGHT-LINE" 

and  "Hipress"  rubber  foot- 
wear. 


TEXTAN  Soles  are  made 
in  all  sizes,  to  fit  the  shoes  of 
men,  women  and  children. 

Don't  accept  a  substitute, 
insist  on  having  TEXTAN 
Soles.  You  willfind  that  they 
make    walking  a  pleasure. 


Iliuiraiuuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiuiiinillliniiiiilimliiiii 


Made  by 


"STRAIGHT— LIN  E^' 
REG.US.PAT.OFF. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of   the  Celebrated   Goodrich   Automobile   Tires  — 
"Best  in  the  Long  Run" 


Says  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 

R.  Sayor  Harnden.  M.D.,  writes  us— "The  J916 
ACOUSTICON  recently  received  is  so  perfect  as  to  be 
almost  a  new  invention .  My  use  of  various  models  for 
years  has  shown  me  that  the  relief  and  joy  of  those 
who  talk  with  the  deaf  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  your  marvelous  instrument." 

The  unstinted  praise  of  250,000  satisfied  customers 
and  many  letters  liUe  the  above  from  emment  phy- 
sicians lead  us  to  urge  you  and  every  deaf  person, 
entirely  at  our  risk,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  to 
give  the  1916  ACOUSTICON  n  thoroush  trial  in  your 
own  home,  absolutely  and  entirely 

NO      PDPF       ^^ 

DEPOSIT  r  K  t  El  EXPENSE 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  sayinir  that  yo'i  are 
deal  and  will  try  the  ACOUSTICON.  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charKes. 
lAf  ADMIMrSI  There  is  no  good  reason  whyevery- 
WAKmnvi:  one  shoulU  not  make  as  liberal  a 
-^—^-^—-^—  trial  ofler  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send 
money  tor  any  instrument  for  tlie  deal  until  you  liave 

'The"  ACOUSTICON  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for 
your  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and  con- 
vince yourself— you  alone  to  decide.    Address 

General  Acoustic  Co.  1302  Candler  BIdg.  NewYork 

Toronto.  Ont.  Ollice,  Royal  Bank  Ukli{. 
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The  Government  Wants 
All  Americans  to  Visit 

Yellowstone 

National  Park 

Secretary  Lane  thinks  all  Amer- 
icans should  see  our  national 
parks.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  published  a  book 
telling  all  there  is  to  see  in  the 
Yellowstone,  our  greatest 
scenic  domain. 

Acting  as  distributors,  the  Union 
Pacific  will  seiul  you  a  copy  free, 
togetlier  ^vith  illustrated  literature 
■which  tells  wiiat  the  Yellowstone 
tri[)  costs,  time  required,  how  you 
may  stop  in  Colorado  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  how  Yellowstone  Park  is 
easily  reached  en  rotite  to  Califor- 
nia and  North  Pacific  Coast.  You 
want  this  great  Government  book, 
you  need  our  concise  tra\el  book, 
to  help  ])Ian  your  vacation. 

Gerrit  Fort,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
l^nion  Pacifu-  System 
Dejit.  13S.  CliirnRo.  TU.       (,j«o) 


(Iccidcilly  ill  favor  of  James  Jerome  Hill, 
it  could  not  be  said  with  conviction  that 
the  Northwest  of  to-day  wotild  bo  the 
l)rosporous  section  that  it  is  if  he  had  no. 
lived.  His  public  record  is  that  of  a 
builder,  a  pioneer,  a  conservator. 


AN  EVENING   IN   AN   IRISH  HUT 

WE  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  maze  of 
reports  about  the  Dublin  disorders, 
the  Ulster  army,  and  the  prominent  part 
played  by  the  Irish  troopers  at  the  front 
in  Flanders,  that  the  Irish  nation  is  any- 
thing else  but  warhke.  Yet  there  is  prob- 
ably ilo  place  where  innate  poetry,  imagi- 
nation, and  dreamy  tradition  are  so  general 
as  in  the  back  districts  of  the  Green  Isle. 
There  seems  to  be  an  atmosphere  of  make- 
belie^'e  in  the  very  ak,  and  the  entire  lives 
of  the  people  are  fraught  with  it.  Fairy- 
tales i)lay  a  large  part  in  tlieir  feelings 
toward  localities,  and  their  fancy  is  con- 
tinually guiding  them  in  their  daily  life. 

Tradition  sits  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
the  deep  national  pride  that  has  char- 
acterized them  for  years  is  rooted  mainly 
in  the  tales  which  still  linger  among  them, 
passed  from  one  to  another,  until  they 
become  almost  a  religion.  Here  is  a 
glimpse  of  Irish  life,  related  by  a  WTiter 
in  The  Irish  World,  which  tells  more  than 
pages  of  description.     He  says: 

We  are  sometimes  forced  to  think  that 
culture  is  dying  out  when  we  take  up  our 
Sgcaldidhc  (tales)  and  our  Ossianic  poems, 
and  then  reflect  what  the  great  world  that 
works  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  makes 
fortunes  on  the  stock  e.xchange  mostly  reads 
and  cares  for.  (hilture?  Must  comfort  and 
increased  wealth  wholly  kill  it? 

Si)eaking  with  a  man  who  had  traveled 
much,  he  told  us  that  the  place  in  which  he 
found  relatively  the  largest  amount  of 
culture  was  one  of  the  most  comfortless  he 
ever  was  in.  He  had  been  at  Lisdoon- 
varna,  a  vnld  village  in  Clare  with  mineral 
springs,  and  he  had  walked  along  through 
the  rocky  barony  of  Burren,  looking  up 
stone  circles  and  cromlechs.  Night  came 
on  wlien  there  was  but  a  poor  cabin  within 
reach.  "Can  I  go  in  for  the  night? "  "Oh, 
yes,  and  welcome." 

They  had  only  one  sleeping-room;  this 
they  at  once  gave  up  to  the  traveler, 
but  he  and  the  whole  party  sat  round  the 
peat-fire  in  the  living-room;  and  when 
they  heard  what  the  stranger  was  looking 
for,'  and  found  that  he  was  not  a  chance 
tourist  who  would  not  laugh  at  their 
enthusiasm,  slyly  and  cautiously  they 
began  to  tell  stories  about  the  P^ianna. 
What  he  called  cromlechs  were  for  them 
"leahoi  Jarmuith  as  (rrainnc"  (the  beds 
of  Diarmuid  and  Orainne). 

And  then  they  told  bits  of  the  Gaelic 
"Iliad" — how  while  Diarmuid  was  at  tlie 
ball-play,  Grainne,  Fionn's  young  bride, 
looking  forth  from  her  {irinnaii  (sunny 
chamber),  caught  sight  of  the  "beauty- 
spot"  on  his  breast,  "and  loved  him  with 
the  love  that  was  liis  doom."  Talk  of 
Lancelot,  what  is  he  to  the  pure-minded 
Diarmuid,  who  sins  in  his  own  despite, 
because  his  queen  lays  {qcnsa)  bonds  on 
him,  and  by  his  knightly  vows  he  is 
bound  to  obey,  tho  he  feels  all  the  wliile 
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his  allegiance   to  Fionn   burning   into  liis 
very  soul. 

We  could  Avish  that  Tennyson  had 
known  Gaelic,  and  that  some  one  had  put 
before  him  these,  the  undoubted  originals 
of  the  Arthurian  romance.  The  Idylls 
might  then  have  been  less  courtly,  but 
they  would  have  been  even  truer  than 
they  now  are  to  the  universal  voice  of 
man's  heart. 

But  to  our  narrative.  People  having 
scented  a  stranger  came  flocking  in;  and 
soon  somebody  asked:  "Did  you  see  the 
isles  of  Arran,  sir,  as  you  came  along?" 
"I  did;  and  I  wished  I  had  time  to  go 
across  Arran  of  the  Saints,"  he  replied. 
"Ah!  but  there's  an  older  name  than 
that  for  it.  Them  islands  that  always 
lodk  golden  when  there's  anything  like 
a  sunset  are  Tirna-n-og,  the  Land  of  the 
Young;  and  it's  there  Ossian  lived  Tvith 
his  fairj'  Niamh,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Youth,  two  hundred  years  and  more 
from  the  days  of  the  Fianna  till  after 
Patrick  came.  And  then  one  day  the  long- 
ing took  him  to  \'isit  the  earth  again  and 
she  gave  him  leave,  and  set  him  on  a 
grand  battle-steed.  'But  mind,'  said  she, 
'if  you  touch  ground  with  yom-  feet,  you'll 
never  come  back  to  me  any  more.'  And 
he  rode  till  he  met  a  wagon  that  was 
overtiu-ned,  and  he  would  stay  to  help 
them,  and  just  a  touch  from  his  hand  was 
enough  to  set  it  U])  again;  but  in  stooping 
forward  he  hit  his  foot  against  a  stone, 
and  the  horse  and  all  the  finery  vanished, 
and  he  lay  on  the  sod  a  little,  shriveled, 
old  man;  and  they  lifted  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  Patrick." 

They  spent  the  night  conversing  with 
each  other  about  the  dialogs  between 
Patrick  and  Ossian,  the  visitor  reading 
from  "Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  So- 
ciety," while  his  host  quoted  from  mem- 
ory these  old  tales  as  only  a  native  Sean- 
chaide  can.  Then  they  got  back  to  the 
subject  of  Arran  again,  and  talked  of 
many  places  of  interest,  mostly  about 
pre-Christian  stone  houses  on  the  big 
island.  And  then,  just  as  the  stranger 
was  about  bidding  "Good-night,"  an  old 
man  asked :  ' '  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  the 
ten  years'  war  between  Queen  Meadhbh 
of  Connaught  and  the  Ulstermen  with  their 
hero,  Cuchulgin?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  the  Tain  Bo 
Cuailgne,  and  began  about  some  bull 
which  Meadhbh  wanted  to  enrich  her  flock 
so  she  could  equal  that  of  her  husband, 
Ailill." 

"And  did  you  hear  how  the  story  of 
the  'Tain'  was  brought  back  to  us  wlieu 
only  a  fragment  of  it  was  remembered"/" 

"Not  I;  let  me  hear  it." 

"You  shall;  but  I  wish  you  knew  the 
native  Irish,  sir,  that  I  might  tell  it  at 
my  ease.  They  were  ashamed,  you  see, 
all  the  bards  and  poets  had  forgotten 
the  'Tain':  so  they  told  Murgan  the  bard 
to  go  through  the  world  till  he  should  find 
one  who  knew  it.  And  on  his  way  he 
rested  at  the  cairn  of  Fergus  MacRoigh. 
There  he  sat;  and  by  and  by  he  spoke  a 
lay  (laoidh);  and  then  Fergus  arose,  clad 
in  a  green  mantle  with  collar  of  gold  and  a 
ribbed  woven  shirt  and  a  gold-hilted  sword, 
and  his  sandals  of  power. 

"And  Fergus  told  him  the  whole  of 
the  'Tain'  till  he  had  learned  it;  and 
then  he  went  down  into  his  cairn  again." 

Now  we  would  ask  those  who  sneer  at 
Irish  literature  and  scoff  at  Irish  culture, 
could  they  match  that  evening  in  any 
cottage    in    England?     No    doubt    these 


You  Can  Do  Big  Things ! 

It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out. 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How  to 

BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His  years  of  practical 
experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and  formulating  methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  "  How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business." 

12mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net;    by  mail  $2.12 


SHERWIN  CODY 


The  Personal   Element 

By  employing  just  the  right  personal  note  that  estab- 
lishes cordial  relations  between  man  and  man,  he 
shows  you  how  to  boost  sales,  to  collect  difficult  ac- 
counts, to  create  enthusiasm  in  your  employees,  to 
obtain  credit  when  you  need  it,  and  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  your  business  in  all  its  branches. 

How  to  Cut  Out  Waste  Effort 

He  teaches  you  how  to  be  practical,  how  to  avoid 
dissipating  your  energies,  how  to  make  people  do 
things  without  question,  how  to  systematize  your 
orders  and  shipments,  your  correspondence,  and 
your  collections,  and  how  to  make  every  dollar 
and  every  minute  count  for  success.  His  book  is 
packed  with  plans  that  save  and  hints  that  help. 


Persuasion  That  Pulls 

He  makes  clear  the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  and  shows  you  how  to  put  tlie 
punch  into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  let 
ters.  He  analyzes  the  art  of  advertising  and  tells 
you  how  in  each  case  to  present  the  appeal  that 
will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 

How^  to    Produce  Sure  Results 

He  tells  you  how  to  handle  yourself,  your  force, 
and  your  customers,  so  as  to  produce  big  results, 
gives  you  the  basic  principles  that  command  suc- 
cess, and  shows  you  how  these  may  be  applied, 
step  by  step,  to  your  individual  needs.  He  has 
put  the  whole  science  of  modern  business  into  this 
one  book,  which  is  a  complete  course  in  itself. 
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Start  Your  Feet 
OntheRightRoad 

Give  your  feet  a  chance  to  be 
what  nature  intended  they  should 
be.  Wear  Coward  Shoes  and 
start  them  on  the  road  to  ease 
and  comfort. 

If  you  haven't  any  foot  troubles, 
you  need  the  Coward  Shoe  to 
prevent  them.  A  pair  of  Coward 
Shoes  is  the  ounce  of  prevention 
to  most  foot  troubles. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 

Mail  Orders  Filled.      Send  for  Catalog. 


The  MOTOR  OIL 

that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO.,  BINCHAMTON.  N.Y. 


Biirrcn  folks  were  plain,  humble  peasants; 
you  wouldn't  have  cared  to  jostle  against 
them  at  a  fair;  you  perhaps  might  have 
met  them  scores  of  times  and  found 
nothing  in  them.  It  is  very  seldom  one 
can  unlock  their  hearts;  for  the  Celt 
is  shy  and  sensitive,  tho  his  manner, 
often  brusk  from  very  shyness,  may  make 
strangers  think  otherwise.  Let  him  fancy 
you  are  "drawing  him  out,"  and  he  will 
either  fool  you  to  the  top  of  yoiu"  bent, 
or  else  slirink  into  himself  like  a  snail 
when  its  horns  are  toiiched.  What  we  con- 
tend for,  then,  is  that  there  was  in  the 
old  Gael  only  too  much  of  literary  culture, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  come  down 
to  our  day,  but  only  in  the  native-born 
Irish-speaking  Gaels. 


ENVER  BEY'S  GOLD-SHOD  HORSES 

THE  Orient  has  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  mysterious  jars  containing  jirmee, 
flying  carpets,  and  sleek,  supernatural 
steeds  whose  hoofs  strike  sparks  of  fire. 
But  that  was  the  Orient  of  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  if  its  magic  has  gone  with 
the  fame  of  the  men  its  tales  celebrated, 
there  stiU  remains  the  Orient  through 
which  Enver  Bey  rode  on  a  horse  shod  with 
pure  gold,  as  he  went  into  Tripoli  during 
the  last  war  between  Italy  and  the  Turks. 
A  gifted  French  authoress,  writing  under 
the  name  of  "Miriam  Harry,"  tells  of 
meeting  the  Turkish  commander  one  night 
at  one  of  the  military  outposts  in  southern 
Tunis.  In  the  New  York  Herald,  trans- 
lated from  the  Paris  Temps,  she  recounts 
his  mysterious  appearance  at  the  post, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  transported  thither 
by  rubbing  the  magic  lamp,  and  then  his 
silent  departure,  when  he  flitted  as  myste- 
riously away.     As  we  read: 

Around  us  there  were  only  sand-dunes, 
some  wandering  native  camps,  and  some 
scouts  with  blue  capes  watching  the  trail 
leading  to  Tripoli,  and  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  station  two  mitrailleuses  and  two- 
score  soldiers  sent  from  Gabes. 

The  day  had  been  a  picturesque  and 
exciting  one.  A  Jew  had  been  arrested  for 
selling  field-glasses  and  Italian  maps;  a 
Greek  had  been  charged  with  selling  con- 
traband goods,  and  a  Bedouin  sheik  had 
been  sentenced  for  stirring  up  his  tribe 
to  cross  our  frontier  and  rally  under  the 
flag  of  Enver  Bey. 

The  evening  was  gloomy  and  oppressive. 
The  simoon  was  blowing  so  fiercely  that  it 
stretched  a  burning  yellow  cloud  between 
earth  and  sky.  Every  time  the  cook 
opened  the  door  a  yellowish  whirlwind 
entered  with  him.  There  was  sand  in  our 
plates  and  sand  at  the  bottom  of  our 
glasses.  Even  the  amiable  gaiety  of  the 
officers  was  beginning  to  calm  down  when  a 
blue  scout  came  in,  important  and  discreet, 
and  whispered  something  to  the  lieutenant- 
commander.  Ho  went  out.  We  heard  a 
few  words,  and  then  the  officer  came  back, 
bringing  with  him  a  guest  covered  with 
sand  and  wrapt  up  like  a  woman.  But 
when  he  had  removed  his  white  burnoos 
and  his  veils,  we  understood  from  his 
uniform  and  his  strapt  boots  that  he  was 
a  Turkish  officor. 

He  was  small,  thin,  but  well  built  and 


appeared  to  us  very  young,  with  a  short 
mustache  whitened  by  the  sand  and  his 
cheeks  glowing  as  if  they  were  powdered 
with  gold  from  the  dust  of  the  simoon.  He 
excused  himself  for  his  appearance  and 
for  circumstances  which  prevented  giving 
his  name  to  us.  He  spoke  French  well. 
I  noticed  the  fineness  of  his  hands,  and 
from  the  energetic  way  they  broke  bread 
or  placed  his  glass  on  the  table  I  felt 
that,  in  spite  of  his  age  and  the  absence 
of  gold  lace,  he  was  a  leader. 

He  lightly  chatted  about  Paris,  tho 
boulevards  and  the  theaters,  with  the  air 
of  being  a  man  of  the  world  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  hole  in  the  desert.  But,  one 
of  the  lieutenants  having  spoken  to  me 
in  Arabic,  he  became  suddenly  grave. 

"You  know  Arabic,  madame?" 

"A  little;  I  was  born  in  Palestine,  in 
Jerusalem." 

"At  Jerusalem!"  he  cried.  "That  is 
also  a  holy  city  for  us,  the  city  of  the  Friend 
of  God,  that  is  to  say,  of  Abraham.  You 
have  seen  the  tomb  of  Abraham!  And 
our  mosque  of  Omar!  Then,  madame,  you 
are  almost  a  hadjia,  and  have  the  right  to 
wear  the  green  tiu"ban." 

And  when  I  told  him  I  had  traveled  as 
a  child  in  Arabia  with  my  father  and 
lived  among  the  Bedouin  tribes,  and  that 
as  a  poor  young  girl  in  Paris  I  always  had 
dreamed  of  returning  to  Arabia  as  a 
prophetess,  living  on  the  charity  of  AUah, 
he  grew  excited  and  cried: 

"Ah,  Arabia,  cradle  of  Islam!  And  the 
Arabian  race,  enduring  as  the  rock!  If 
you  knew  what  could  be  done  with  it!  If 
it  were  aU  together,  no  nation  in  Europe, 
however  powerful  in  warlike  material, 
could  conquer  a  bit  of  the  land  where  the 
grain  has  sprouted  under  the  benediction 
of  Islam!" 

Astonished  at  this  outbreak  of  fanati- 
cism, the  officers  looked  at  each  other. 
He  noticed  it  and  became  silent,  but  soon 
began  to  speak  again  of  his  love  for  France 
and  his  admiration  of  the  French. 

"An  aUiance  with  France  would  be  the 
salvation  of  Txirkey,"  he  declared,  and, 
raising  his  glass,  draak  to  the  French  Army. 

The  lieutenant-commander  wanted  him 
to  pass  the  night. 

"No,  no;  impossible!"  he  said.  "I 
must  go.  My  caravan  ought  to  be  re- 
freshed by  this  time,"  and  he  WTapt 
himself  in  his  mantle. 

The  simoon  having  relaxed,  we  accom- 
panied liim  to  the  outskirts  of  our  post, 
where  horsemen,  veiled  like  him,  aw^aited 
him.  He  thanked  the  officers  warmly  for 
their  hospitahty,  bade  good-by  to  us,  leapt 
on  his  horse,  and  galloped  off  on  the  trail 
to  TripoU  to  rejoin  his  convoy  of  floiu', 
which  he  said  was  sheltered  in  a  ravine. 
Turning  an  instant,  he  waved  his  hand 
and  cried  to  me  in  Arabic: 

"Meeting  you  is  a  happy  omen,  0 
daughter  of  Syria!" 

The  gold  did  not  enter  the  story  until 
he  had  gone,  and  the  WTiter,  left  behind, 
had  gone  to  the  roof  to  sit  awhile  under 
the  great  tropical  stars.  She  goes  on  to 
tell  the  strange,  unearthly  effect  of  the 
vastness  of  the  desert  and  its  stillness 
under  the  April  moon,  and  the  loneliness  of 
a  broad  landscape.     She  says: 

Returning  to  the  post,  in  our  guest- 
chamber  with  my  companion,  we  could 
not  sleep,  and  ascended  to  the  roof.     The 
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Mid-Year  Model 
7?)  New  Touches 
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$1325  f.o.b.  Racine 
26    Extra    Features 
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No  Extra  Price 

For  Mitchell  Extras— You'll  Want  Them  All 


To  show  what  we  save  }ou  by 
factory  efficiency  we  have  done  three 
things  in  this  Mid-Year  Mitchell. 

We  have  given  you  a  price  which 
is  way  below  others  on  any  com- 
parable car.  You  will  recognize  that 
when  you  look  at  this  model. 

We  have  combined  in  one  car  all 
the  latest  attractions.  To  do  that 
we  brought  out  this  After-Show 
model,  our  second  for  1916. 

We  include  in  the  car  26  costly 
extras.  These  are  wanted  features 
which  rival  cars  '  omit.  But  thev 
must,  we  believe,  become  standard 
equipment. 

Mr.  Bate  Pays 

John  W\  Bate,  the  efficiency  en- 
gineer, pays  for  these  attractions. 
Not  in  money,  but  in  skill. 

He  has  in  six  years  cut  our  fac- 
tory costs  in  two.  He  has  built  and 
equipped  here  an  ideal  plant.  It 
represents  to  us  a  15,000,000  in- 
vestment. 

Here  98  per  cent  of  the  Mitchell 
is  built,  under  model  efficiency 
methods.  And  the  marvelous  ,value 
you  find  in  this  Mitchell  will  con- 
vert 3'ou  to  the  Bate  idea. 

Inside  Results 

In  the  Mitchell   chassis   there   are 


countless  other  results  of  the  Bate 
efficiency  methods. 

There  is  hardly  a  casting  left.  But 
440  parts  are  made  of  drop  forgings 
or  of  tough  stamped  steel.  The  mar- 
gins of  safety  are  at  least  50  per  cent. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  Chrome- 
Vanadium  steel.  There  are  over- 
size steering  parts,  fitted  with  ball 
bearings. 

There  are  Bate  cantilever  springs, 
of  which  one  has  never  broken. 

Mr.  Bate  has  worked  out  here, 
part  by  part,  over  700  improvements. 

30- Year  Service 

A  Bate-built  Mitchell  has  been 
run  218,732  miles.  Six  of  them 
have  averaged  164,372  miles  each — 
over  30  years  of  ordinary  service. 

How  experts  regard  this  Bate- 
built  car  is  shown  by  the  list  of 
noted  engineers  who  bought  Mit- 
chells.      Your    Mitchell    dealer    has 


$1325 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


For  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
or  3-Passenger  Roadster 

7-Passenger  Touring  Body  $35  Extra 

High-speed  economical  Six — 48  horsepower 
—  127-inch  wheelbase.  Complete  equip- 
ment, including  26  extra  features. 


the  list — men  of  nation-wide  fame — 
who  chose  Mitchells  above  all  others. 

Outside  Results 

You  will  see  in  this  Mid-Year 
Mitchell  a  car  that  is  long  and  roomy, 
powerful,  impressive.  You  will  see 
lines  which  were  voted,  at  the  Jan- 
uary Shows,  the  handsomest  yet 
designed. 

You  will  see  all  the  new  ideas  and 
touches  combined  in  a  single  car. 

You  will  see  a  finish  which  re- 
quires 22  coats.  You  will  see  French- 
finished  leather,  ten-inch  springs. 

You  will  find  the  easy  cane  control. 
You  will  find  new  riding  comfort, 
due  to  cantilever  springs.  You  will 
find  a  light  in  the  tonneau,  a  locked 
compartment  for  valuables,  handles 
to  help  you  enter.  You  will  find  a 
power  tire  pump. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  this  Mid- 
Year  model  as  an  example  of  effi- 
ciencA'.  It  will  be  from  now  on  a 
big  fact  to  consider.  It  means  ex- 
tra value,  extra  service,  extra  pleas- 
ure and  comfort.  It  means  many 
things  which,  when  you  know  them, 
)ou  will  not  go  without. 

MITCHELL-LEWIS   MOTOR   CO. 
Rarine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

There'i    a    Mitchell    Dealer  in    Your    Toiun 
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Aladdin 

Customers  Save 
from  $200  to  $800 


raftSii' 


Price  IncJudesw 
-Allflamiirl 


Uo  you  want  tn  save   big   money  building  this  year? 

Do  yon  want  to  get  a  better  quality  of  lumber  and  dodge 

high  lumber  prices?     Aladdin   Houses  will  save  you  from  $200 

to  $800.      Aladdin   Houses  are   being  sold   for  last  year's   prices — 

other  lumber  manufacturers  have  raised  their  prices  from  $t  to  $10  per 

thousand  feet  this  year.    And  probably  never  again  will  Aladdin  prices  be  as 

low  as  the  present.     Send  for  your  copy  of  the  catalog.     Decide  to  build  this  year. 

You'll  save  big  money  over  lumber  market  prices  by  building  an  Aladdin  home  in  1916 

Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Dwellings— Bungalows— $134  to  $8000 

Aladdin  Houses  save  you  four  profits  on  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor.    Prices  from 

$298  for  a  five-room  home,  to  $10,000.  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  houses  are  complete.   No  extras.  One 

hundred   beautiful   modern   homes    and   bungalows,  summer   cottages,  garages,  farm 

buildings  and  barns  in  the  new  1916  catalog.    Send  stamps  today  f^or  your  copy  of 

Catalog  No.  3.     Remembei — Aladdin  prices  are  the  same  in  1916  as  in  1915. 

Price  Includes  AH  Materials  ^^f-f^l.^ru^^f  ".it-UtrXX 

price  includes  all  lumber  cut-tofit,  framing  lumber,  cut-to-fit,  hard- 
ware, glass,  nobs,  nails,  paints,  varnish,  complete  instructions 
and  working  plans.  Send  stamps  for  Catalog  No.  3  today. 

North  American  Construction  Co. 
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Thoughts  and 
After-Thoughts 

By  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 

IN  this  volume  the  famous  actor  assumes 
a  new  role- — that  of  essayist.  The 
book  is  an  immensely  refreshing  one — full 
of  philosophy,  of  wit,  of  sound  comment, 
and  solid  sense.  The  Academy,  London, 
says:  We  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
followed  by  others  from  the  same  pen." 

The  Chapter  Headings  Suggest  the 
Wide  Range  of  Sir  Herbert's  Appeal 

Our  Betters:  A  Medley  of  Considered  Indis- 
cretions— The  Living  Shakespeare:  A  Defense 
of  Modern  Taste — Jim:  The  Vindication  of  a 
Misunderstood  Microbe — The  Imaginative 
Faculty — Hamlet  from  an  Actor's  Prompt 
Book:  Some  Interesting  Fallacies  of  the 
Modern  Stage — The  Humanity  of  Shakespeare 
— The  Tempest  in  a  Teacup — King  Henry 
VIII — On  Closing  the  Book  That  Shakespeare 
Wrote. 

Large  12mo,   Cloth,  316  pp.,  $1.50  net; 
postpaid,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

854-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in  every 
American  home  wliere  edueation  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Take  Home  A  New  Pair! 

Hurried  on  in  the  morning — tossed  off  at 
night — your  garters  are  perhaps  not  so 
carefully  scrutinized  as  are  other  articles 
of  apparel.  They  shouldn't  be  the  last 
things  you  think  of.  Follow  your  natural 
impulse  and  keep  them  fresh  and  lively. 
The  added  comfort  repays  you. 

Boston 


SILK 
50  Cento 


Garter 


USLE 
2S  Cents 


CEORGC  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


April  moon  shone  on  ,a  dusky  landscape 
where  nothing  moved  except  on  the  cregta 
of  the  dunes  some  little  eddies  of  sand. 
Suddenly  we  saw  away  off  on  the  Tripol- 
itan  trail  a  long  convoy  which  had  the 
apT)earance  of  a  ghostly  caravan.  At  its 
head  I  rec^ognized  the  mysterious  horse- 
man, then  his  companions,  and  then  an 
interminable  line  of  mules,  marching  one 
behind  the  other  at  an  awkward  gait 
while  sparks  seemed  to  fly  from  their  shoes. 

"That  is  queer,"  said  my  companion. 
"Otie  would  say  they  were  niarching  on 
pebbles,  and  yet  there  is  only  sand  on 
that  trail." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "it  is  very  strange.  It 
must  be  glow  worms  that  the  mules  have 
(irusht,  and  which  stick  to  their  shoes." 

"But  there  are  uo  glowworms  in  the 
desert." 

"Then  the  dunes  are  phosphorescent, 
like  the  sea.  Perhaps  the  simooti  has  made 
them  so,  for  one  would  say  that  the 
animals  are  walking  on  gold,  unless  that 
young  officer  is  a  muhdi  who  makes  stars 
appear  under  his  feet." 

But  the  caravan  had  disappeared. 

It  was  a  long  time  afterward  that  wo 
learned  that  our  fugitive  guest  was  none 
other  than  Enver  Bey  and  that  he  was 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Berlin,  where  he 
had  obtained  from  the  Emperor — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Germany  was 
the  ally  of  Italy — a  million  in  gold  and 
encoiu-agement  to  resist  in  Tripoli.  To 
bring  this  gold,  which  was  contraband  of 
war,  into  Tunis,'^Enver'  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  shoeing  with  gold  the  horses  of 
his  convoy  of  floiu*  and  his  mules.  That 
was  the  caravan  he  had  left  near  our  post, 
and  it  was  that  which  we  saw  going  off  in 
the  night  hke  a  fairy  cortege. 


ATHLETIC  MILLIONAIRES 

"  I  ^HE  days  of  the  young  scion  of  a 
-^  millionaire  family  whose  favorite  in- 
door sport  was  absorbing  ah^ohol,  and 
whose  outdoor  a<^tivities  were  confined  to 
midnight  joy-rides,  are  rapidly  passing. 
The  younger  generation  has  now  gone  in 
for  amateur  sports  with  a  zeal  that  leads 
the  professional  to  look  to  his  laurels. 
Most  of  the  wealthjr  youths  who  take  to 
sports,  says  the  BrookljTi  Citizen,  have 
given  up  the  idea  of  participating  in  games 
just  to  amuse  a  society  gallery,  and  have 
gone  in  for  trophies  for  their  collections. 
Then,  too,  adds  The  Citizen: 

These  scions  of  wealthy  families  don't 
go  in  for  what  are  known  as  the  tame  games. 
They  prefer  more  action  and  pastimes  which 
require  "sporting  blood,"  the  sensation  of 
a  ninety-mile  an  hour  jaiuit  through  the 
clouds  in  an  aeroplane,  the  exhilaration 
of  a  thrilling  polo  match  or  the  skill  and 
stamina  one  must  bring  into  play  in  a  hard 
tennis  set-to. 

Heading  the  list  of  these  young  million- 
aire sport  champions  (^oines  Jay  (Jould, 
son  of  George  Gould,  the  railroad  magnate. 
Young  Jay  possesses  that  rare  distin<'tion 
of  being  a  world's  champion  in  courts 
tennis.  With  all  the  expensive  siwrts  open 
to  him.  Jay  (rould  some  years  ago  decided 
on  court-tetniis.  At  the  Gould  mansion 
in  Lakewood,  \.  J.,  the  future  world's 
title-holder  learned  his  gann»  fn>m  the 
ground  up.     For  two  years  ho  practise^ 
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with  a  private  tutor.  When  he  was  ready 
to  make  his  public  debut  young  Gould  had 
few  opponents  to  fear,  and  he  went  thi-ough 
them  "tt^th  express  speed.  In  no  time  he 
won  the  American  title.  Then  he  sent  a 
challenge  abroad,  and  England  repUed 
with  George  F.  Covey,  the  greatest  pro- 
star  in  the  game.  Covey  and  Gould 
met  at  the  Pliiladelphia  Racket  Club  on 
March  19,  1914.  Gould  won  seven  sets 
to  one. 

A  mention  of  the  country's  best  tennis- 
players  would  not  be  complete  without 
R.  Norris  Williams,  who  comes  from  an 
immensely  Avealthy  Philadelphia  family. 
When  but  eighteen  years  old  WiUiams 
"made"  the  American  team  that  invaded 
England  in  1913  and  returned  with  the 
historic  cup.  The  follo^ving  year  Williams 
defeated  Maurice  McLoughlin  for  the 
American  championship  at  Newport,  which 
was  one  of  the  biggest  surprizes  the 
game  has  ever  knoT^Ti.  Williams  lost  his 
title  to  WiUiam  Johnston  last  year.  Now 
he's  getting  ready  to  recapture  his  honors. 

Golf  can  easily  supply  its  share  of 
millionaire  competitors,  with  JSIaxwell  R. 
Marston  heading  the  list.  He  now  holds 
the  New  Jersey  State  title.  Then  there's 
Henry  Topping,  who  Vas  recently  pre- 
sented with  a  $900,000  Fifth  Avenue 
(New  York)  mansion.  Topping  accom- 
panied Travers,  Ouimet,  Evans,  and 
Herreshoff  to  England  in  1914  and  went 
fiu-ther  in  the  EngUsh  championship 
than  either  Travers  or  Ouimet.  In  the 
same  year  Topping  was  a  runner-up  for 
the  French  title  at  La  Boulie. 

Polo  especially  appeals  to  the  young 
millionaire  sportsmen.  Marshall  Field 
third,  of  the  famous  Chicago  dry-goods 
family,  cut  a  wide  swath  in  polo  circles 
in  the  South  with  his  fearless  riding. 

There's  sixteen-year-old  Rodney  Wana- 
maker,  whose  sensational  placing  at  Pine- 
hurst,  N.  C,  has  already  stamped  the 
Philadelphia  youth  as  a  future  candidate 
for  the  international  four.  The  same  is 
true  of  Thomas  Hitchcock,  whose  father 
is  a  celebrated  horseman.  Young  Hitch- 
cock, like  Rodney  Wanamaker,  has  shown 
his  fitness  for  being  regarded  as  future 
international  material. 

Automobile  racing  can  show  its  number 
of  miUionaires.  Grover  BergdoU,  son  of  a 
wealthy  Philadelphia  brewer,  not  only  races 
but  makes  his  own  cars.  The  Bergdoll 
Special,  which  he  always  drives  in  a  big 
race,  he  made  himself.  One  of  the  youngest 
present-day  pilots  is  Caleb  Bragg,  a  wealthy 
Californian.  Harry  S.  Harkness  is  another 
millionaire  auto-racer. 

One  of  the  latest  recruits  to  aerial  sport 
is  Vincent  Astor.  The  young  heir  to  the 
Astor  millions  owns  two  of  the  fastest 
hydroplanes  in  the  United  States,  which 
he  deUghts  to  pilot  at  his  Rhinecliff  (N.  Y.) 
estate.  Astor  is  a  motor-boat  and  yachting 
enthusiast  and  owns  one  of  the  fastest  craft 
on  tne  Hudson.  He  is  also  a  corking  good 
golfer. 

In  the  Middle  West  is  Max  Fleisch- 
mann,  who  already  is  a  licensed  aviator, 
one  of  the  few  society  pilots  in  this  country. 
Young  Fleiscihmann  has  his  own  hangars 
and  aeroplanes  just  outside  of  Cincinnati. 


They  Never  Say  "Thank  You."— Mike— 
"  1  did  an  extraordinary  thing  to-day.  1 
had  the  last  word  with  a  woman." 
Ike—"  That  so?  Ilow'd  it  occur?  " 
Mike — "  (doming  home  on  the  ear  I  said, 
'  Won't  you  have  my  seat,  madam?  '  " — 
The  Siren. 


The  FRANKLIN  CAR 
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THERE  is  a  special  appeal 
in  the  Franklin  car  to  sub- 
stantial, well-to-do  folks 
who  consider  the  comfort  of  the 
entire  family. 

Its  list  of  owners  will  prove 
above  all  that  the  Franklin  is  not 
the.  car  of  a  cheap  or  a  showy 
class  of  people — but  of  people 
who  are  sure  enough  of  them- 
selves and  their  position  to  seek 
their  luxury  in  service  as  well 
as  in  appearance. 

For  the  fullest  service,  the 
idea/  family  car  is  one  that  a 
woman  can  drive  as  easily  as  a 
man,  without  tiring. 

It  must  be  a  light-weight 
car. 


It  must  be  smooth-riding  — 
save  the  rider  from  road  shock, 
as  well  in  back  country  roads  as 
on  the  city  streets. 

It  must  be  easy  to  steer  and 
control — demand  no  muscular 
exertion  of  the  driver,  and  be 
safe. 

It  must  be  a  smart-looking  car 
— appropriate  for  the  morning's 
shopping,  for  afternoon  or 
evening  use;  and  commodious  for 
the  week-end  tour. 

To  anyone  who  knows  the 
automobile  situation  it  is  most 
significant  that  the  Franklin  has 
been  adopted  by  so  many  promi- 
nent families  who  might  easily 
afford  any  price  car. 


Every  practical-m!nded  motorist  should  read  the  new  book,  "Why  the  Average 
Motorist's  Dollar  is  Shrinking."     Send  your  name  on  a  postcard  for  a  copy. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  o(  forty  lessons  in  tlie  liistory,  form,  struc- 
ture  and   wricini;   of    the    Short   Story    taught   by 
Dr.  J.  Iter?  Esenivein.  for  years  Editor  ni  l.h>pfiit*<ttt*8. 
ifo-page  ciUiiiogiie  free.     Flease  address 
THE  HOME  COKKLSPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Eseiiwi'ia  Uept.  71,  Sprlniifield.  Mass. 


RO«J1««D 


Vegetable    Growing   for   Amateurs 


^A  practical  handbook  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  the  well-known 
>;ardening  expert,  showing  how  to  sow,  plant  and  culti- 
\ate  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  salads,  and  useful  herbs, 
how  to  prepare  soils,  etc.     Cloth,  illustrated,  by  mail,  6jc. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..    354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Portable,  Fireproof.  LOW  IN  COST 
Tins  All  MftalCaroiri'  pays  for 
itHflf  in  few  months.  Adds  to 
home  .Hurroi]ndinjrs*---protoctH 
ear.  Easily  erected,  moved  or 
enlarire<l.  10x14  ft.  or  larvrer. 
also  for  2  or  more  ears,  write 
for  catjiloK.  Itutlir  Mf(c.  In., 
•I'M  lliitler  llldi;.,  KanNn-titv. 

Mu.   ».'l7(llli  tve.,.S.I':..  Mill 

upuIIn,  Alliiii. 
Dealers  and  Reprc'sentatives 
Want*^d. 
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Keep  your  temper  and 
get  better  tire  milefage 
and  adjustments   with   the 

JVEnaine  Drlven\y 

Trir©  Pump 

"  Guaranteed  Not  to  Spray  Oil  with  Air" 

Fittings  for  all  cars.      Have   your      ^ 
dealer  install  one  at  once 

WriK  Ui  for  CiUlof  1 

KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   ^ 
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Read  This  New  Book 

At  Our 

Risk 

It  tells  YO  U 
how  to  become 
prosperous 


If  you  want  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  make  money,  and  become 
permanently  independent  and  free  from  the  scarecrow  of  want,  read 

$$  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  $$ 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

which  shows  you  how  others  have  done  this,  and  will  inspire  you 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  as  it  has  already  inspired  thousands. 

It  Teaches  You  How  and  Why  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  with  Your  Savings 


The  Author,  a  well-known 
authority  on  his  subject,  puts 
his  case  in  a  style  so  clear  and 
so  interesting  that  there  is  not 
a  dry  page  in  the  book,  which 
grips  you  from  first  to  last  like 
a  novel.  He  details  scores  of 
personal     experiences    which 


nrr&r^ 


show  how  expenditures  may 
be  lessened  and  savings  in- 
creased, how  homes  may  be 
acquired,  capital  and  credit 
commanded,  and  a  comfort- 
able provision  made  for  your 
declining  years. 


NOW  is  the  Day  of  OPPORTUNITY 


Prosperity  is  everywhere  about  you.  The  country 
is  gaining  and  will  gain  for  some  years  by  Europe's 
enforced  inactivities.  Your  chance  is  here  and  it  is 
for  you  to  take  advantage  of  it.  You  may  never 
have  such  another. 

"Gives  a  new  interest  to  the  appeal  for  thrift  of 
which  the  country  has  become  so  foolishly  unheed- 
ful." — Wall  Street  Journal. 


A  dollar  invested  today  in  this  supremely  helpful 
guide  to  independence  will  pay  you  many  dividends 
and  will  help  j'ou  to  make  and  save  hundreds  of 
other  dollars,  to  say  nothins;  of  its  good  effect  upon 
your  character  and  mode  of  living. 

"The  author  has  made  thrift  sound  as  alluring  as 
most  bad  habits." 

—New  York  Evening  Sun. 


THIS    BOOK    TELLS    YOU 


HOW  a  school-teacher  bought    a    lot 
and  built  a  home  on  a  small  salary. 

HOW  a  young  man 
made  and  paid  a 
note  to  himself  for 
$1 ,000  in  five  years. 

HOW  a  woman,  left 
a    widow    and   a 
cripple    in    middle 
life,    worked     up 
from  nothing  to  a  snug  bank-account. 


HOW  a  policeman,  with  never  more 
than  $115  a  month,  saved  in  35  years 
$20,000,  bringing  him 
in  $1,800  a  year. 

//OWaNewYorkfarmer's 
boy,  who  married  on 
$50,  came  to  own  600 
stores  and  the  largest 
building  in  the  world. 

//OW  hundreds  of  others 

accomplished    similar    results  by 
virtue  of  THRIFT. 


Twrenty  Intensely  Interesting  Chapters  On 

What  Thrift  Is — The  Present  Need  for  Thrift  in  the  United  States- -Waste  in  America — Pre- 
paredness— Teaching  Children  to  Save — Stories  of  Thrift — How  to  Keep  Out  of  Debt — Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Thrift — Home  Ownership — Savings  Clubs  and  Associations — Successful 
Saving  Plans — Women  and  Money-  -Household  Efficiency — Thrift  on  the  Farm — The  Earning 
Power  of  Money — Essentials  of  Safe  Investment — The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly — The  Safety 
and  Service  of  Banks — -Little  Talks  on  a  Big  Subject — -Watchwords  of  Progress. 

DOIM*T  HESITATE—SIGN  AND  MAIL  THE  ATTACHED  COUPON  TO-DAY 
AND  YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  THANKFUL 

12mo.  Cloth.     $1.00  Net;   by  Mail,  $1.12 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  or 
Return  Your  Money 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  and  can  ex- 
amine the  book  at  your  leisure.  You  w^ill 
want  to  keep  it  when  you  have  read  a  few 
pages.  Remember,  it  has  the  endorsement 
of  bankers,  ministers,  business  men,  heads 
of  families,  workers,  and  solid  people 
everywhere.  It  will  be  worth  more  to  you 
in  a  short  while  than  any  other  purchase 
you   ever   made. 


Examination  Order  Form- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  enclose  $1.12  for  -which  send  me  The  Book  of  Thrift. 

If  I  ani  not  satisfied  with  it,  I  may  return  it  within  10 
days,  at  your  expense.  You  will  then  refund  what  I 
have  paid  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing.     L.D.  6-24-16 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Chance. — "  Do  you  think  your  father 
would  eouseut  to  our  marriage?  " 

■■  He  might.  Father's  sA  et?centric." — • 
Buffalo  Express. 


Unselfish. — Irate  Farmer — "  Do  you 
think  you  own  this  road?  " 

Motorist — "  Dear  me,  no.  There  are 
other  motorists  !  " — Life. 


The  Wise  Fool. — "  The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,"  quoted  the  Sage. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  Fool.  "It  is  when 
it  comes  to  getting  a  man  into  trouble." — 
Lonisville  Post. 


Service. — "  Of  course,  you  want  to  serve 
your  country,"  said  the  patriotic  citizen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  But 
I  want  my  constituents  to  have  first  help- 
ing, as  far  as  possible." — Washington  Star. 


Up  To  All  Claims.  '•  Well,  Peleg,  how 
do  you  tiiid  the  encyclopedia  the  feller 
left  on  approval?  " 

"  Seems  to  be  all  right.  Ain't  no  errors 
ill  it  so  fm-  as  I  kin  see." — Louisville 
Co  U7'ier- Journal. 


Explained.—"  Pop  !  " 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

"  What  is  an  end-seat  hog  the  papers 
talk  about?  " 

"  An  end-seat  hog,  my  son,  is  the  fellow 
who  gets  the  seat  that  you  want  yourself." 
—  Yonkers  State.'sman. 


It  All  Depends. — "  Say,  paw,  what's  a 
'captain  of  industry'?" 

"  It  is  a  term  that  the  head  of  a  grinding 
monopoly  applies  to  himself,  my  son." 

"  And  what  is  a  '  robber  baron'?" 

"  It's  a  term  the  dear  public  applies  to 
the  same  man." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Nervous  Apprehension. — "  They  are  not 
going  to  cut  me  up  if  I  go  to  the  hospital, 
are  tiiey?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  when  you're  going  just 
for  a  rest.  What  makes  you  think 
they  are?  " 

"  Because  when  I  called  up  the  hospital 
a  voice  said  'Operator.'"  —  Baltimore 
American. 


Conditions  the  Present  Administration  is 
Responsible  for 

(As  charged  by  the  New  York  press) 
The  Em-opean  War. 
The  liigh  cost  of  living. 
The  hoof-and-mouth  disease. 
The  failure  of  the  Brazilian  cotton  crop. 
The  Irish  Rebellion,  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution, and  the  shirt-makers'  strike. 
Sun-spots. — Puck. 


Resourceful  Hulda. — Hulda's  mistress 
often  boasts  of  her  nnidiness  of  resource. 

"  She's  the  best  nurse-maid  in  the  world  " 
is  the  enthusiastic  commendation  from  her 
employer.  "  One  day  1  returned  from  a 
motor-trip  through  the  park,  to  be  met 
with  the  startling  news  that  the  baby  had 
swallowed  a  button. 

"  '  And  what  ditl  you  do,  Hulda?  '  1 
asked,  in  some  an.xiety,  altho  trusting  that 
it  had  been  the  right  thing. 

■■  '  Why,'    said     Hulda,    '  I    made    him 
swallow   a    buttonhole   right    away ! '  "- 
Chicago  Journal. 
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The  Vital  Question.— In  1915 — "  How 
many  miles  will  it  go  an  hour?  " 

In  1916 — "  How  many  miles  will  it  go 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoUne?" — Coi-nell  Widoiv. 


Looking  Backward. — "  There's  no  dan- 
ger," said  the  doctor.  "  It's  only  a 
carbuncle  coming  on  the  back  of  your 
neck.     But  you  must  keep  your  eye  on 

it !  " — Christian  Register. 


Stung.—  The  Hawker  —  "  Buy  some 
flowers  for  your  wife?  " 

"  But  1  am  not  married." 

"  Well,  then,  guv'nor,  buj'  the  lot  to 
celebrate  vour  luck  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


It  Seemed  Like  It. — Lecturer — "  The 
idea  of  eternity,  my  friends,  is  something 
too  vast  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive." 

Voice  from  Aldience — *'  Did  you  ever 
pay  for  a  seven-hundred-dollar  piano  on 
the  instalment-plan?  " — Life. 


Changed  His  Mind. — She — '\You  vowed 
it  would  be  your  aim  to  make  my  Ufe  one 
long  dream  of  happiness.  And  to  think 
that  I  believed  you  !  " 

He—"  That's  nothing.  I  believed  it 
myself  at  the  time  !  " — Stray  Stories. 


An  Adage  Disputed. — "  Do  you  believe 
in  the  saving  that  language  is  used  for  the 
concealment  of  thought?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne;  "  in  much 
of  the  language  you  hear  you  haven't  even 
the  comforting  suspicion  that  there  ma\- 
be  a  thought  in  hiding." — Washington  Star. 


Suspicious. — Employer — "  Young  man, 
I'm  afraid  you  have  deceived  me.  You 
told  me  when  I  employed  you  that  you 
were  a  college  graduate." 

New  Clerk — "  Beg  pardon,  but  what 
reason  have  you  for  doubting  it,  sir?  " 

Employer — "  Why,  you  just  said  in 
regard  to  a  matter  connected  with  the 
business  that  I  knew  more  about  it  than 
you  did." — Indianapolis  Star. 


CrueL — "  I  was  at  the  big  general  stores 
in  Market  Street  the  other  day,"  said 
SUmfingered  Joe,  "  when  the  whole  electric- 
light  apparatus  went  wrong,  and  aU  the 
different  departments  were  as  black  as 
pitch." 

"  My  word,  what  a  bit  o'  luck !  " 
chuckled  his  friend.    "  What  did  you  get?  " 

"  My  beastly  luck  again.  It's  always 
dogging  me.  I  was  in  the  grand-piano 
department.' ' — Til-Bits. 


They  Meant  WeU. — A  postal  corre- 
spondent sends  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  that  have  recently  been  addrest  to 
the  officials: 

"  Dear  Sir:  My  husband  has  been  away 
at  the  crystal  palace  and  got  a  for  days 
furlong  and  has  now  gone  to  the  mind 
sweepers." 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  am  his  grandfather  and 
grandmother.  He  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  this  house  in  answer  to  your  letter." 

"  Dear  Sir:  You  have  changed  my  little 
boy  into  a  little  girl;  will  it  mal<e  any 
difference  in  the  future?  " 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  received  no  pay 
since  my  husband  gone  from  nowhere." 

Another  (-orrespondent  who  had  a 
grievance  replied:  '*  In  preWous  (corre- 
spondence with  your  office  I  am  always 
described  as  '  Mrs.'  You  would  form  a 
different  opinion  if  you  saw  my  whiskers." 
— Manchesler  Guardian. 


ing,  sparkling  and  cold. 


CLICQUOT  Club  Ginger  Ale  is  the  national  antidote  for 
that  hot  weather  thirst.  It  makes  thirst  a  pleasure. 
Because  Clicquot  Club  is  popular  don't  get  the  impression 
that  it  is  "pop."  It  is  sold  in  every  one  of  the  48  states, 
which  is  proof  enough  that  it  is  a  beverage  of  character 
and  excellence. 

Being  very  highly  carbonated  it  is  superior  to  charged 
water  for  almost  every  kind  of  mixed  drink. 

The  water  from  which  it  is  made  is  slightly  laxative,  the 
ginger  is  the  best  Jamaica,  the  flavor  comes  from  pure  juices 
of  lemons   and    limes.     Exceptional    care    and    cleanliness 
attend  its  manufacture.    Buy  it  by  the  case.     Drink  it  foam- 
Sold  by  the  best  grocers  and  druggists.    Other  Clicquot  Club 
beverages  are:    Birch  Beer,  Lemon  Sour,  Sarsaparilla,  Orange  Phosphate  and  Root  Beer. 

THE    CLICQUOT   CLUB    COMPANY,    MILLIS.    MASSACHUSETTS 

^^^^^v  Pronounced  ^^P   Klee-ko  ^^^^^ 

OINGERAL.E 

Winner  of  Medal  of  Honor.  Panama  ■  Pacific  Exposition 


\  HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  M^t 


A  practic.-il  manual  iui-  self-iiistnictiun  by  a  mastci'  of  tlie  subject. 
Invaluable  foi- llie  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth,  &43  pii.  Jl.25  net;  postage  12c. 
FINK  &.  H  AGNAILS  COMPANY,  3.i4-3G0  Koiiith  Avenue,  New  York 


HUMOROUS    HITS 


and  How  to  Hold  an  Andienre,  liy  Uit-nville  Kl^-is' r.  L:itesl  and  best 
st'lectioiis,  iiu'Uidin^  old  f;ivoiit<-s.  Gives  practical  sucgrestioiis  on 
(N'liv.Tv,  voicp-trriintng.  etc.  Clutli,  326  pp.  $1 .00  net :  postaire  12c. 
FTNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-3GO  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Tork 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo. 
Cloth,  471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  I4.S0.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES  -THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo,  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail 
I1.60. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.     i2mo,   Cloth.     50  cents;  by 


mail  54  cents. 
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The  Year  of  Years 
For  the  Motor-Truck 

The  Worth  of  Minutes  Has 
Doubled  Their  Value 

THE  motor-truck  must 
rule  for  exactly  the 
same  reason  that  the 
trolley  car  has  supplanted 
the  horse-car. 

Yet  it  is  only  in  1916  that  the 
last  horse-car  is  scheduled  to 
disappear  from  the  streets  of  the 
first  city  in  America. 

Even  the  slow-moving,  con- 
servative business  man  who  clings 
to  the  old  ways  as  New  York 
clung  to  its  horse-cars,  has  been 
swept  along  by  the  new  order. 

TIME  has  a  new  significance. 
There  are  just  so  many 
hours  in  a  day  when  work  can 
be  done.  Profits  are  measured 
by  the  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  day.  We 
no  longer  measure  by  hours, 
but  by  minutes. 

To-day  a  minute  in  the 
United  States  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  ever  it 
has  been  since  the  world 
began. 

Time  is  a  big  factor  in  this 
year  of  grace.  It  is  the  factor 
that  is  bringing  the  light  power 
delivery  wagon  into  its  own. 

^PEED,  dependability,  capac- 
*^  ity  for  work,  and  real  econ- 
omy make  the  motor-truck  an 
economic  necessity.  Now  there 
has  been  added  this  new  reason 
for  its  universal  adoption — the 
increased  market  value  of  the 
minute. 

The  time  is  here  when 
business  men  will  think,  if 
they  do  not  say,  that  they 
must  have  ''a  motor-truck 
to  get  out  of  the  ruck," — 
the  ruck  of  delay,  of  waste, 
of  congested  traffic. 

T/ie  Digest  carries  the  message 
of  the  progressive,  far-sighted 
manufacturer  of  trucks  and  ac- 
cessories to  the  progressive,  far- 
sighted  business  men  who  need 
trucks  in  their  business. 

The^rdijDi^est 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE    WESTKR.N    KRONT 

June  8. — Paris  admits  losing  Fort  Vaux 
to  the  Germans.  The  British  report 
a  successful  raid  on  trenches  south  of 
La  Bassee  Canal. 

June  10. — German  forces  bombard  Souville 
and  Tavannes,  south  of  Vaux,  and  report 
slight  gains. 

The  Crown  Prince's  forces,  operating 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  take 
500  French  prisoners  in  the'  Bois 
Fumin  and  the  Bois  de  Vaux-Chapitre, 
southwest  of  Donaiunont. 

British  trenches  north  of  the  Ypres-Com- 
ines  railway  are  heavily  bombarded. 

June  11.— The  Germans  attack  Hill  304, 
without  success. 

June  12. — ^A  series  of  German  attacks  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  is  halted 

.  by    French    infantry.      Forts    Souville 

and  Tavannes  have  been  under  steady 

German  Are  for  twenty-four  hoirrs. 

June  13. — German  soiu-ces  report  gains 
near  Douaumont. 

By  fierce  fighting  the  Canadian  troops 
regain  positions  lost  earlier  in  the 
month  in  the  Ypres  sector  of  Hill  60, 
on  a  front  of  1,500  yards. 

June  14. — Berlin  admits  the  loss  of  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  British  southeast  of 
ZUlebeke,  in  the  Ypres  sector. 

THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

June  8.— In  their  sweeping  offensive,  the 
Russians  capture  Lutsk,  one  of  the 
Volhynian  triangle  fortresses,  and  cross 
the  lines  of  the  rivers  Ikwa  and  St>T. 
Eleven  thousand  more  prisoners  are 
reported  taken. 

June  9. — The  advancing  Russians  crush  the 
Austrian  lines  and  drive  them  back 
fifteen  miles.  Additional  prisoners  to 
the  number  of  1<^,700  are  taken.  The 
Austrians  are  reported  as  retiring  in 
panic.  • 

June  10. — London  report-s  that  General 
Brussiloff  has  occupied  Buczacz,  the 
important  town  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Styrpa  and  the  strategical  gatewa.^' 
to  Bukowina.  Five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  taken,  bringing  the 
total  to  date  to  more  J:han  70,500,  ac- 
cording to  reports.  Gains  are  reported 
all  along  the  line  from  the  Pripet 
marshes  to  Bessarabia.  • 

June  11. — The  town  and  fortress  of  Dubno, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  Galician 
frontier,  fall  before  the  Russian  ad- 
vance. This  gives  Russia  complete 
possession  of  the  Volhynian  fortress 
triangle.  Austrian  troops  are  driven 
back  for  thirty-two  miles,  and  the  toll 
of  prisoners  to  date  exceeds  108,000. 
Vienna,  admits  that  the  Russians  are 
(nily  sixteen  miles  from  Czernowitz. 

June  12. — Petrograd  states  that  German 
aid  has  been  lent  to  the  Austrians  to 
check  the  onslaught  from  the  East.  A 
shght  Russian  retreat  has  been  forced 
north  of  Buczacz.  Hindenburg  begins 
a  fierce  attack  near  Jacobstadt  and 
Kosjany,  close  to  Dvinsk.  To  date 
115,000  Teutons  have  been  captured, 
and  the  battle-line  now  extends  for 
800  miles. 

June  13. — Russian  troops  attack  Sokol; 
and  the  advance  on  Kovel  continues. 

June  14. — Russian  advices  aimounce  the 
taking  of  Sniatyn,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Czernowitz,  with  6,000  more  prison- 
ers. Gains  are  reported  along  the  en- 
tire front,  as  the  Austrians  are  swept 
back  into  Galicia. 


THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

June  8. — The  Italians  to  the  south  and 
southeast  of  Trent,  continue  to  hold  the 
invaders  back,  dispersing  concentrations 
along  the  Lagarina  valley. 

June  9. — Austrian  forces  gain  on  the 
Asiago  highlands,  capture  Monte 
Lemerle,  and  advance  beyond  Ronci, 
east  of  Gallio. 

June  10. — Rome  announces  that  the 
Italians  have  taken  up  the  offensive 
again  and  that  gains  have  been  made 
on  the  western  slopes  of  Monte  Cengio, 
north  of  Arsiero. 

According  to  the  statements  issued  by 
the  Austrian  War  Office,  there  are  now 
but  200,000  troops  engaged  in  the 
invasion  of  Italy.  This  force  is  sup- 
ported, however,  by  heavy  artiUery. 

June  11. — Austrian  advices  announce  the 
capture  of  Monte  Lemerle,  with  500 
prisoners,  but  the  feat  is  denied  from 
Italian  sources,  which  announce  the 
taking  of  100  Austrian  prisbners. 

June  12. — The  first  effects  of  the  Russian 
offensive  are  felt  in  the  Trentino  when 
important  units  of  the  Austrian  force 
are  withdrawn  to  meet  the  invaders  on 
the  Eastern  front.  Accordingly  Italian 
gains  are  reported  in  the  Sugana 
Valley,  as  well  as  advances  toward  the 
southeastern  slopes  of  Monte  Cengio 
and  Monte  Barco. 

June  13. — The  Italian  offensive  recovers 
more  lost  ground  on  the  fortified  Une 
from  Parmesan  to  Rio  Romani,  in  the 
Lagarina  Valley.  Austrian  attempts 
to  retake  the  territory  are  repulsed, 
says  the  report  from  London. 

June  14. — Heavy  Austrian  losses  are  re- 
ported from  the  Tyrol,  when  the 
invaders  attempt  to  take  Monte  Forni 
Alti,  Monte  Ciove,  Monte  Brazome, 
and  the  Campiglia.  The  inner  har- 
bor of  Grado  is  shelled  by  Austrian 
aeroplanes. 

THE    ASIATIC    CAMPAIGNS 

June  11. — Petrograd  reports  progress  south- 
west of  Trebizond,  in  the  direction  of 
Geniush.  Khana,  and  Diarbeki*.  A  few- 
prisoners  and  much  ammunition  are 
taken. 
Turkish  reports  state  that  after  beating 
the  Russians  at  Khanikm,  the  Moslem 
troops  repelled  the  Cossacks  and 
entered  Kasr-i-Shirin,  just  across  the 
Persian  border. 

June  12. — Ottoman  reports  tell  of  the 
annihilation  of  1,000  of  the  enemy's 
(sivalry  in  the  region  of  Schemdiuau,  in 
Mesopotamia.  Two  gunboats  and  muni- 
tion-depots are  also  reported  destroyed. 

GENERAL 

June  8. — The  Greek  Cabmet  decides  to 
decree  demobilization,  following  pres- 
sure from  the  Allies.  The  pressure  took 
the  form  of  an  embargo  on  coal-im- 
portations, and  the  refusal  to  clear 
Greek  vessels  from  British  ports. 

A  brief  engagement  at  long  range  takes 
place  off  the  coast  of  Belgium  between 
British  and  German  destroyers,  with 
small  damage  to  either  side. 

Twelve  sur\  ivors  from  the  sunken  cruiser 
Hampshire  are  landed  in  northern 
Scotland. 

June  10. — The  official  announcement  of  the 
Admiralty  states  that  the  cruiser 
nnnipiihire,  in  the  sinking  of  wliicli 
Karl  Kitchener  and  his  staff  were  lost, 
was  destroyed  by  a  mine,  and  sjink  in 
ten  minutes. 

The  Italian  Cabinet  resigns  as  a  result  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  when  tlu^  latter  refused  '4, 
vote  of  coiifideuce  in  the  Government. 
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Guaranteed  w^m.  5000  Miles 


"While  others    are    claiming    quality 
we  are  guaranteeing  it* 


I.** 


F 


OR  eleven  years  Aj ax  tires  have  been 
guaranteed  in  writing  for  5  000  miles. 


This  guarantee  is  definite,  black  and  white 
assurance  that  the  quaUty  is  there,  the  same 
inbuilt  quality  that  has  made  the  Ajax  plan 
successful  and  has  kept  our  factories  working 
24  hours  daily  since  1911. 

Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

1796-1798  Broadway  New  York 

AJAX  Branthes 

Atlanta       Cliicago        Denver  Iiidiaiiai.-olis  Minneapolis     San  Francisco 

Koston        Ch-veland     Des  Moints  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Philadelphia     Seattle 
Hiooklyn    D.iiias  Deiroit  Los  Angeles  Portland,  Ore. 

Factories:  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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npHE  expensive  part  of  fireproof  con- 
■*-  struction  is  done  away  with  by  the 
use  of  HY-RIB.  No  forms,  studs,  chan- 
nels nor  special  equipment  is  required. 
The  HY-RIB  steel-meshed  sheets  are 
quickly  set  in  place  and  concrete  or  plas- 
ter applied.  HY-RIB  provides  light- 
weight, monolithic  construction,  saving 
in  material  and  labor. 

HY-RIB  is  used  everywhere — inside 
for  partitions,  ceilings,  floors,  furring, 
etc.;  outside  for  roofs,  sidings,  stucco 
work,  etc.  Used  with  equal  success  in 
the  smallest  residence  or  garage  and  the 
largest  factory  or  warehouse. 

Valuable  HY-RIB  hand-book,  full  of  useful 
suggestions,  sent  free.     Write  today  for  it. 

A    TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Dept.  H-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 


The  complete  line  of  HY-RIB  products  also  in 
eludes  Rib  Lath,  Diamond  Latli,  pressed  steel  chan- 
nels and  studs,  corner  beads,  base  screeds,  etc 
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mm   FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS  IfflNTlNGS 


Ih- 


Own  a  Library  of  100 
Famous  Paintings 


■pAITHFUL  reproductions  of 
"  wodd's  greatest  "old  mass 
ters"  in  actual  colors.  Hand 
mounted.  New  process.  Looks 
like  canvas.  2  sumptuous  vol- 
imies.  Over  J5,000,000  worth 
of  paintings  shown,  representing 
the  finest  examples  from  each  of 
flie  famous  Kuropean  Galleries. 
)'nhlished  in  co-operation  with 
f'assell  &  Co.,  famous  London 
Art  Publishers.  Introduction  by 
('.  K.Chesterton.  Lifeand chief 
characteristics  of  artist  accom- 
pany each  reproduction.  Not  a 
mere  collection  of  pictures,  but 
a  real  library  of  art. 

Sent  on  Approvol,  at  our  risk. 
Special  price,  iray  as  convenient. 
Prompt  action  necessary.  Write 
for  full  descriptions  and  remark- 
able free  trial  offer.  A  postal 
will  do,  but  send  it  now. 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninlh,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  617,  New  York 


■  :  MOSLER^^-— -^ 


WHAT    TO     SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 


CONVERSATION 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
fiook  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Manv  leliiitoiis  duotations.     Cloth.  7  sc  net;  bv  mail  8  ic- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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PLUG 

The  Indestructible  Plug 

Insures  Economy — 
Certainty — Flexibility — 
m  a  \  i  in  11  ni  Power. 
Pierce  Arrow,  JclTery, 
Case,  equipment. 

Guaranteed   to 
outlast  the  motor! 

JSl.OO  each,  in  round 
Metal  Box — a  type  for 
everycar.  Book'*MoBler 
un  Spark  Plugs"  sent 
free. 

A.  R.  MOSLER  &  CO. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Juno  11. — London  reports  progress  in  tlio 
n()r11u>astt'rn  corner  of  German  Ea-sl, 
Africa,  wiiere  the  British  ami  Ciornian 
Iroops  are  fifrhting  for  control  of  tiie 
ITsambara  Railway  and  the  Pangani 
Kiver.  Bisniarckburg  is  occupied  l)y  the 
British. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  London  ])laces  the 
Oerman  casualties  so  far  in  the  war  at 
2, 924,. 586,  (>xclusive  of  naval  and 
colonial  losses.  This  is  stated  to  b(!  a 
British  tabulation  of  the  German  lists 
so  far  given  out. 

June  12. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  selects 
Paolo  Boselli,  former  Minister  of 
Finance,  as  the  new  Premier.  He  will 
choose  a  new  cabinet  at  once,  retaining, 
it  is  rumored,  one  or  two  members  of 
the  old  Salandra  Cabinet. 
News  of  two  unsuccessful  raids  from 
Turkish  aeroplanes  comes  horn  British 
[sources  in  Egypt.  The  places  raided 
were  Kantara  and  Romani. 

June  14. — From  Copenhagen  comes  the 
news  that  a  lively  engagement  took 
place  in  the  Baltic  Sea  on  June  13,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  beaten  by  the 
Russians  and  a  destroyer  and  several 
smaller  steamers  were  sunk  by  the 
Czar's  boats. 

German  authorities  set  the  British  naval 
losses  during  the  war  at  600,000  tons. 
This  includes  the  losses  in  the  recent 
Jutland  battle. 

ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER 

June  9. — Anti-American  demonstrations 
take  place  in  various  parts  of  northern 
Mexico,  particularly  in  Chihuahua, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Nuevo  Leon. 

June  11. — Additional  raids  and  horse- 
stealings  are  reported  along  the  border 
near  Hidalgo  and  the  raiders  are  pur- 
sued into  Mexico  by  American  troopcTs. 
Anti-American  agitators  are  urging  the 
Mexicans  to  oust  the  American  troops, 
say  reports  from  Casas  Grandes,  near 
the  base  of  General  Pershing. 

June  12. — Apprehensive  over  the  increase 
of  anti-American  outbursts  in  Mexit^o, 
Secretary  Baker  rushes  fifteen  hundred 
additional  regular  troopers  to  the  bor- 
der. Rumor  has  it  that  Carranza  is 
getting  large  supplies  of  munitions  from 
abroad  tlu-ough  Vera  Cruz. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN 

June  8. — Dispatches  from  Montevideo 
state  that  a  rescue-ship  lias  been  sent 
out  to  search  for  the  lost  members 
of  the  Shackleton  expedition  in  tho 
Antarctic. 

June  9. — Four  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
which  revolted  and  declared  inde- 
pendence renounce  their  dec^larations, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Peking, 
and  reassert  their  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
(Tiiment  under  the  new  President, 
Li  Yuan  Hung. 

June  11. — A  raid  on  the  customs  is'threat- 
ened  by  Senor  Arias  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  a  reenforcement  of  American  ma- 
rines has  appeared  on  the  scene. 
President  Jiminez  is  reported  still  in 
hiding,  leaving  the  Government  with- 
out a  head. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  proposes  his  plan  for 
the  Irish  settlement.  It  includes  tho 
imiiK^diato  operation  of  Home  Rule,  the 
exclusion  of  ITlster  from  its  provisions, 
and  a  posl-hclliim  conference  of  n^pn^ 
sentatives  from  the  entire  British 
Empire  to  plan  the  governing  of  tho 
British  dominions. 

June  12. — A  dispatch  from  London  says 
that  the  British  Government  pro- 
poses to  buy  and  close  800  sjvloons  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Carlisle.  This  step  is 
thought  to  b(>  tlu>  first  of  a  series  in- 
tended for  various  parts  of  tho  country. 
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Hipolito  Irigoyen,  a  Radical,  is  elected 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
bv  the  Electoral  College,  after  one  of  the 
bitterest  campaigns  in  tiie  history  of  th(> 
country.  He  is  the  first  Radical  to  hold 
that  office. 

Reports  from  Belfast  state  that  I'lster 
may  yield  on  the  Home-Rule  question, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  safety  of 
the  Empire  at  lai-ge. 
June  13. — An  unconfirmed  report  from 
Gene\'a  gives  a  fragmentary  account  of 
a  serious  revolt  in  Bohemia  on  .June  9. 
Hints  are  given  of  street-fighting  in 
Prague. 

Word  comes  from  Rome  tluxt  King  Con- 
stantine  has  left  Athens  for  Larissa,  as 
a  precaution  against  threatened  upris- 
ings in  Greece. 

June  14. — Citizens  riot  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam  over  the  high  pric^es  of 
foods.  In  the  latter  city  the  police  are 
forced  to  quell  the  popuhice  with  sabers. 
Resolutions  are  framed  at  Utrecht 
asking  the  Government  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  food. 

DOMESTIC 

WASHINGTON 

June  10. — Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  nominated 
for  President,  resigns  from  the  Supreme 
.    Court  and  accepts  the  nomination. 

June  12. — The  largest  Fortifications  Bill 
ever  proposed  in  Congress  appears  in 
the  House.  It  calls  for  appropriations 
in  "excess  of  $34,297,000,  for  the  im- 
provement of  fortresses  and  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  guns  for  the  Eastern 
coast. 

June  13. — A  prelude  to  the  American  reply 
to  Carranza's  note  requesting  with- 
drawal is  forwarded  to  the  Mexican 
Government.  It  is  sharp  in  tone  and 
contends  that  in  many  instances  Car- 
ranzista  troops  are  engaged  in  raiding. 
In  addition  it  hints  that  the  real  note, 
to  be  forthcoming  in  a  few  days,  will 
refuse  pointblank  to  retire  as  yet. 

GENERAL 

June  8. — The  platform  of  the  Progressive 
party,  calling  for  preparedness,  "Amer- 
icanism," and  a  suffrage  amendment 
among  other  features,  is  adopted  at  the 
convention  in  Chicago. 

The  Republican  platform,  similar  to  the 
Progressive  platform,  is  adopted  at  the 
second-day  session  of  the  convention 
at  Chicago. 

June  9. — On  the  first  ballot  taken  at  the 
Republican  Convention  Justice  Hughes 
receives  2533^  votes,  over  twice  the 
number  received  by  his  nearest  com- 
petitor, Senator  Weeks.  Senator  Root, 
Senator  Cummins,  ex-Senator  Burton, 
and  former  Vice-President  Fairbanks 
follow  in  the  order  named. 

• 

On  the  second  ballot,  the  total  of  votes 
cast  for  Justice  Hughes  reaches  328  ,V2, 
with  Senator  Root  second,  with  983^2 
votes.  To  nominate,  494  votes  are 
necessary. 

June  10. — On  the  third  ballot  the  Repub- 
licans in  convention  nominate  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  of  New  York,  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Charles  Warren  Fair- 
banks, of  Indiana,  once  Vice-President, 
for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
ceives 9493^  votes  out  of  a  possibh' 
986.  The  nomination  is  then  mad(^ 
unanimous. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  nominated 
by  the  Progressive  party  for  President, 
but  withholds  his  acceptance, 

June  14. — The  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention opens  at  St.  Louis.  Formei- 
Governor  Martin  Glynn,  of  New  York, 
makes  th(>  key-note  speech,  indorsing 
the  Administration. 
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GLARE 


STOPPER 


Price 
$250 


Modifies  the  Strongest  Rays 
To  a  Soft  Glow 


Motoring  at  niglit  is  tlie  most  pleasant,  as  woll  as  the 
most  dangerous— when  the  glaring  rays  of  approach- 
ing lights  blink  ami  dazzle  your  eyes  in  blindness 
■ — seconds  thongh   it   be — in  those  lew  seconds  a 
serious  accident  might  happen. 
But  with  the  use  of  a  Staudo  Clare  Stopper  yon 
have  protect  ion- you 're  safe,  for  the  rays  are  but 
a  soft  glow  and  you  clearly  see  the  road  ahead. 
Sun   (dazzle  melts  into  soft  moonlight  with  a  Staudc. 
Thf  Stauile  is  a  polisheil   crystal,  ambor  plate  glass 
li'ns  with  nickel  plated  adjustable  fixture  for  clamp- 
ing to  your  windshield. 

Ask  your  accessory  dealer.    He  will  get  one  for  you, 
if  he  (iocs  not  as  yet  carry  the  Staude  in  stock,  or  we 
will  send  one  direct  for  $2.50  postpaili. 

E.  G.  STAUDE  MFG.  CO.,  2676  W.  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Send  for 

Illustrated 

Kooklet 


S1opsThr""nilare  and  Dan^r  of  Accidents 


"Human  Talker" 

Our  fiimous  Mexican  D.  Y.  H.  Parrot, 
imported  from  localities  in  Old  iMexico  onl> 
known  to  us,  learns  to  talk  and  sing  like  a 
person.  d>  1  O 

Tame,  beautiful  plumaged baby  birds, 'K  I    y 

guaranteed  to  learn  to  talk M*  *  "* 

Orderquick—iinportiitions  may  stop  any  time. 
Parrots  live  over  20  years— why  not  buy  the  bestv 
Mrs.  W.  Ward.    Little   Rock.  Arkansas,    writes:    "  My   parrot  sings 
'Xearer  My  God  to  Thee' .     He  sure  is  a  'Human  Talker' ." 
Illustrated  parrot  Book,  Catalog  and  Proofs  free. 

Dept.  L,     Omaha,  Neb. 

In  Bitsiuf'ss  'JT  i/ea rs 


MAX  GEISLER  BIRD  CO. 

Jiirrfs^  DoffS  and  Pets. 


DO  you  want  to  engage  in  high-class,  profitable 
business  that  will  produce  permanent  income 
$3,000  to  $6,000  per  year? 

Making  contracts  now^;  exclusive  territory  for  selling 
visual  instruction  equipment  to  schools  and  libraries. 

High-grade,  \vell  educated  men  only  ;  references. 
Cash  deposit  guarantee  reqtiired. 

Address,  with  full  particulars, 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 
417  5th  Avenue  Dept.  D  New  York 


Two  painters  estimated 
the  Job,     One   said  150 
gallons;    the  other  said 
140.      It   re^u^red  95  gallons 
of  DEVOE. 


Marble  Floor  Finish 

The  best  varnish  for 
linoleums  and  floors. 
Preserves  the  natural 
color  of  hard  and  soft 
wood;  made  to  resist  the 
■wear  and  tear  which  it 
will  necessarily  receive 
on  a  floor. 

Holland  Enamel 

The  best  enamel  made 
for  producing  a  perfect 
porcelain  finish  in  imita- 
tion of  tile.  Washable 
and  sanitary.  Will  not 
crack  or  turn  yellow. 
Easy  to  apply. 


t^rea  yo  gallons 

lent 
^Devoe  takes   fewer   gal- 
lons because  it  is  all  paint— 
pure    paint  —  paint    to    the 
last  drop  in  the  can. 

DEVOE 

The    oldest    manufacturing    concern    in    the    Lniled    States, 
Founded  in  New  York  1754. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York 


DEVOE  &  RA YNOLDS  CO 

Chicago 


i 


r 1 

I  Send  for  Color  Cards 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


I 


and    oth< 


I 

er  suggestions  | 
tliatwill  hclpyou  beaiirify  I 

I  your  home.  Write  your  I 
name  and   address  in  the  _ 

I  margin    and    mail    to   us  I 

L to-day.  I 
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Steel  Bonds 

Combining  all  the 

essential  features 

of  a  sound 

First  Mortgage 

Investment. 

Strong  Borrower — A 
well-known,  old,  es- 
tablished, steadily 
growing,  successful 
Company. 

Ample  Security — Net 
assets   nearly   3    to    i. 

Excellent  Earning 
Record — Not  an  un- 
profitable year  since 
established   in    1889. 

Large  Present  Profits 
—Substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  principal  and 
interest  requirements. 

Marketability  —  So 
widely  distributed  as 
to  practically  assure 
salability. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  924.R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Go. 

(Established  1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


NOTABLE  BUILDING  INCREASES  IN 
MANY  CITIES 

DrN'S  REVIEW  finds  that  there  was 
"a  big  gain  in  building  ])ermits" 
in  May.  A  really  notable  increase  oc- 
curred in  activity  at  many  jMsints  in 
spile  of  high  costs  of  materials.  This 
increase  is  seen  not  only  when  it  compared 
with  last  year,  but  when  compared  with 
both  1914  and  1913.  The  total  figures  in 
Duns  compilation  include  returns  from 
the  building  departments  of  73  leading 
cities,  and  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
$87,352,814,  as  against  $69,974,342,  an 
increase  over  the  same  month  last  year  of 
32.7  per  cent.  Substantial  improvement 
appeared  at  New  York  City.  That  center 
reported  total  expenditures  of  $25,861,280, 
which  was  a  gain  of  9.3  per  cent.,  as 
contrasted  with  the  $23,667,120  in  May 
a  year  ago.  The  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
reported  a  falling  off  of  more  than  $2,- 
550,000,  but  this  was  more  than  made  up 
by  a  gain  in  Manhattan  amounting  to 
nearly  $3,100,000,  which  was  added  to  by 
increases  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond. The  aggregate  given  for  the  72  cities 
outsid.e  New  York  was  $61,491,534,  wliich 
was  32.7  per  cent,  more  than  the  $46,307,- 
222  reported  for  the  same  month  in  1915. 

Evidence  that  activity  was  general  and 
that  the  advances  in  the  prices  of  prac- 
tically aU  kinds  of  materials  had  had 
little  effect  was  found  in  the  fact  that  in- 
creases were  reported  by  42  different  cities 
located  in  every  section  of  the  country.  In 
addition,  there  were  few  points  where  the 
contraction  was  at  all  pronounced.  Cleve- 
land reported  a  falling  off  from  last  year 
of  approximately  $2,463,000;  Bridgeport, 
$557,000;  and  El  Paso,  $215,000,  but  in  no 
other  instance  did  the  loss  reach  $200,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  marked 
expansion  at  an  unusually  large  number  of 
cities,  the  most  notable  being  Chicago, 
$5,805,000;  Detroit,  $2,854,000;  Phila- 
delphia, $1,923,000;  Baltimore,  $944,000; 
Toledo,  $722,000;  San  Francisco,  $568,000; 
Albany,  $418,000;  AllentoAvn,  $263,000; 
Hartford,  $427,000;  Indianapolis,  $267,- 
000;  Kansas  City,  $328,000;  Macon, 
$473,000;  Nashville,  $281,000;  Washing- 
ton, $312,000;  Wilmington,  Del.,  $256,000; 
and  Youngstown,  $315,000.  Dun's  figure^ 
in  detail  follow: 

May  1916  1915 

Albany $824,445  $400,580 

Alleutowu 452,640  ISO.WH) 

Atlanta 385,585  :i:!7.034 

Baltimore 1,967,567  1,023,825 

Binghamton 134,235  95,455 

Binningham 120,998  192,735 

Bridgeport 562,468  1,119,354 

Canton 396,850  216,575 

Charleston,  W.  Va 60,163  40.125 

Chattannooga 448,256  44,295 

Chicago 13,707,100  7,902,000 

Cincinnati 1 .043,345  1,102.425 

Cleveland 2,688,080  5,151,909 

Columbus,  0 1,030,650  911,785 

Dallas 337,488  278,335 

Davenport 86,418  63.0(K) 

Dayton 481,101  317,482 

Denver 443,400  434,270 

Detroit 5,150,845  2,296,990 

Kaston 39,400  58.196 

Kl  Paso , 231,421  446,407 

Evansvillc 127,175  143,592 

Fort  Smith 8,000  5,200 

Grand  Rapids 253,970  379,996 

Harri8l)urg 142,845  326,025 

Hartford 1,118,240  691,600 

Houston 265,089  127,305 

Indianapolis 860,030  593,938 

Kansas  City 1,214,900  886,215 

Lincoln ,.  278,310  288,185 

Los  Angeles 1,380,000  1,108,000 


May  into 

Macon 537,743 

Mcmphif? 299,.'i;i5 

Milwaukee 1,017,718 

Mobile 9,000 

Montgomery ' '17..^39 

Muskogee 1 7.9.10 

Na,shville 409.6(i() 

Newark 843.958 

New  Haven 489,320 

New  Orleans 420,190 

Norfolk 115,62.5 

Omaha 961,240 

Peoria 201.750 

Philadelphia 4,791,2.55 

Pittsburg 1,120,675 

Portland,  Me 143,9.55 

Portland,  Oregon 478,000 

Reading .  .  .  .  • 206,675 

Richmond 471,471 

Rochester 982,216 

St.  Joseph ..... : 02,145 

St.  Louis 988,540 

St.  Paul 1,.360,322 

Salt  Lake 396,754 

Sau  Francisco 1,777,000 

Savannah Ill  .465 

Scranton 148,827 

Sioux  City 173,460 

Springfield,  Mass 1,158,215 

Syracuse 339,361 

Toledo 1,27,5,117 

Trenton 97,031 

Troy 81.064 

Utica 256,.590 

Washington 1,304,363 

Wilkes-Barrc 173,741 

Wihnington,  Del 407,536 

Williamsport 18,130 

Worcester 871,102 

Youngstown 559,200 

Zanesville 24,182 

Total $61,491,5.34 

New  York  City — 

Manhattan $16,963,600 

Bron.\ 2,071,510 

Brooklyn 3,908,845 

Queens 2,617,650 

Richmond 299,675 

Total $25,861,280 

May,  73  cities $87,352,814 

April,  83  cities 76,927,860 

March,  85  cities 72,933,633 

February,  82  cities 47,580,578 

January,  81  cities 46,378,478 

Since  January  1 $331,173,353 


ttnr, 

M,900 

285,275 

1,186,642 

12,2.50 

59,472 
2,700 
138,257 
981.745 
318,740 
297,681 
1.55,578 
899,385 
231,280 
2,868,840 
937,449 
203.100 
432,000 

28,775 

396,300 

1,001,4.55 

1,55,840 

937,670 

1,309,656 

279,791 

1,209,000 

11.5,580 

143,1.33 

312,9.50 

932,818 

257,261 

553,155 

231,344 

35,002 
1.53.340 
992,607 
149,644 
151,807 

31.675 
356.860 
244,055 

32,871 

$46,307,222 


$13,566,625 

4,634,950 

3,313,740 

1,964,005 

187,800 

$23,667,120 

$69,974,342 
66,930,612 
63,390,427 
40,105,569 
34,013,692 

$274,414,642 


FAILURES  IN  MAY 

As  compared  ^\'ith  April  of  this  year, 
the  failures  reported  for  May  were  greater, 
but  in  comparison  with  other  months  of 
this  year  back  to  December,  they  show 
declines  in  number,  and  as  far  back  as 
October  declines  in  liabilities.  The  five 
months'  showing  for  1916  is  declared  by 
Bradstreel' s  to  have  been  much  better 
than  it  Avas  in  1915,  both  as  regards 
number  of  failures  and  liabilities.  Follow- 
ing are  statistics  and  comments  -wliich 
BradstreeV s  presents  on  the  subject: 

"There  were  1,404  failures  rejjorted  for 
May,  an  increase  of  10.8  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  April,  a  short  month,  but  a 
decrease  of  2.2  per  cent,  from  Alay  last 
year.  Compared  with  May,  1914,  however, 
an  increase  of  19  per  cent,  is  shown,  and 
correspondingly  larger  increases  are  shown 
over  the  number  reported  in  like  months 
of  preceding  years.  Liabilities  for  IMay — 
$16,777,915 — marked  an  increase  of  27 
l)er  cent,  over  April,  but  a  decrease  of  7.5 
])er  cei\t.  from  May  a  year  ago.  For  five 
months  of  this  year  failures  numbered 
7,715,  a  decrease  of  16.4  per  cent,  from  a 
year  ago,  but  17  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the 
like  period  of  1914.  Liabilities  for  five 
months  aggregated  $83,252,384,  a  decrease 
of  47  per  cent,  from  last  year  and  of  28 
per  cent,  from  1914.  Liabilities  for  the  five 
months'  period,  indeed,  were  the  smallest 
recorded  since  1912,  which  year  it  slightly 
exceeds,  and  are  about  down  to  the  normal 
of  the  years  from  19(M)  to  1911.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  failures,  assets,  and 
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liabilities  during  May  from  1893  to  1916, 
inclusive: 


Number 

Assets 

Liabilities 

1916  

1,404 

$8,256,078 
9,973,210 
9,493,349 

$16,777,915 

1915  

1,436 

18,138,775 

1914 

1,181 

17,491,672 

1913 

1,104 

7,574,645 

14,589,588 

1912 

1,111 

6,281,278 

12,852,527 

1911      

1,030 

7,941,526 
5,183,145 
6,636,258 

14,850,622 

1910       .     . . 

885 

13,337,578 

1909 

902 

13,241,119 

1908       

1,103 

14,296,850 
5,290,000 
5,605,071 

26,844,459 

1907 

755 

10,546,963 

1906 

695 

10,101,486 

1905     

761 

6,626,676 
5,312,512 

13,845,0.53 

1904 

815 

9,954,389 

1903 

686 

3,689,239 

7,203,089 

1902 

769 

3,768,941 

8,690,976 

1901 

783 

3,911,956 

8,629,9(M 

1900 

710 

3,331,904 

8,209,793 

1899 

720 

2,724,639 

.5,912,216 

1898 

984 

4,796,399 

10,526,960 

1897 

1,054 

6,662,020 

13,461,542 

1896 

996 

7,782,001 

13,470,335 

1895 

875 

4,093,651 

8,576,699 

1894 

861 

5,899,001 

19,700,150 

1893 

1,049 

17,693,072 

32,087,921 

"  The  failures  monthly  in  each    of    the 
past  two  years  compare  as  follows: 


No.  of 
1910  Failures 

January 1,799 

I'ebruary 1,60S 

March 1,637 


Assets 
S8,284,134 
9,386,188 
8,032,023 


First  quarter 5,044        $25,702,345 


April. 
May. 


1,267 
1,404 


$6,794,057 
8,256,078 


Liabilities 

$17,-340,533 

18,068,223 

17,9,')8,205 

$.53,366,961 

$13,107,.508 
16,777,915 


Five  months . . . 

....   7,715 

$40,752,480 

$83,252,384 

1913 

No.  of 
Failures 

Assets 

Liabilities 

January 

2,378 

$.35,428,0,30 
13,663,744 
16,615,409 

$50,576  581 

February 

March .' 

....   1,865 
....   1,876 

24,943,644 
30,171,610 

First  quarter 6,119        $65,707,183 


April. 
May. 


1,674 
1,430 


$20,755,179 
9,973,210 


$105,691,835 

33,9.50,205 
18,138,775 


Five  months 9,229        $96,435,572        $157,780,815 

"The  features  of  the  May  report  are 
the  increased  number  of  failures  reported 
in  New  England  and  the  Northwest,  as 
compared  with  May  a  year  ago,  and  the 
decreases  shown  in  the  Middle  States,  the 
Central  West,  the  South,  and  the  Far 
West.  In  liabilities  decreases  are  shown  in 
New  England,  the  Central  West,  the  South, 
and  the  Far  West.  The  large  increase  in  the 
Middle  States  group  is  due  to  the  trebling 
of  liabilities  in  New  York,  caused  by 
one  large  suspension." 

'  A  WATERWAY  ACROSS  ALL  FRANCE 

Within  about  two  years  it  is  expected 
that  canal-boats  or  barges  will  be  able  to 
cross  France  from  Havi'e  to  Marseilles 
l)y  a  continuous  inland  waterway  whose 
connecting-links  are  now  approaching  com- 
pletion. Freight -charges  for  goods  over 
this  route,  it  is  said,  will  be  less  than  half 
the  eun-ent  railway-rates.  Barges  at 
])resent  can  go  as  far  from  Havre  as  Lyons, 
that  is,  })y  taking  the  river  Seine,  a  canal, 
and  the  river  Saone.  Altho  Lyons  is 
situated  on  the  Rhone,  that  river  is  not 
navigable  from  Lyons  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  its  earlier  course  the  Rhone, 
as  visitors  of  the  Alp.?  have  learned,  is  a 
mountain  torrent.  It  then  becomes  a  river 
of  strong  currents,  with  constantly  shifting 
sand-banks,  shallow  water,  and  water-  of 
variable  dejjths  at  different  seasons  and 
places.  Sin(!0  1878  work  has  been  in 
progress  in  improving  the  Rhone  for  navi- 
gation from  Lyons  as  far  south  as  Aries, 
the  old  Roman  town,  once  a  seaport,  but 
now,  in  consequence  of  alluvial  deposits, 
some  distance  above  tlu;  Rhone's  moutli. 
These  improvements  have  so  deepened  and 
otherwise  improved  the  lihone  that  barges 
of  3;")0  tons  capacity  and  about  '.iy>  feet 
draft  can  traverse  most  jiarts  of  the  ri\er 
from   Lyons  southward   practically   every 


True— Helpful 
Ixivestment  Service 

includes 

1  Searching  investigation  to  establish  the  safety  of  a  bond. 

2  Analysis  of  the  purchaser's  requirements. 

3  Selection  and  adaptation  of  securities. 

The  Requirements  of  Typical  Investors 


The  Business  Man 
Because  of  his  economic  position  and  his 
information — investments  permitting  the 
use  of  individual  judgment  and  business 
foresight. 


The  Investor  for  Income 
An    investment    whicli    concentrates 
merit  on  soundness  and  yield. 


Its 


The  Business  Reserve 

Sound,  readily  marketable  securities  mak- 
ing principal  available  for  opportimities 
and  emergencies. 

The  Woman  Investor 
Dependent    solely    upon    interest    return 
— gilt-edged   investments   of  exceptional 
safety. 


The  National  Bank 
As  trtistee  of  its  depositors'  funds — investments  like  government,  state,  municipal 
and  gilt-edged  railroad  and   public   utility  bonds  with  an  international  market. 


The  Savings  Bank 

Bonds  which  are  safe,  conform  to  state 
laws  and  can  be  marketed  within  reason- 
able time. 


The  Trust  Fund  Investor 

As  the  guardian  of  other  people's  money — 
tlie  safe  investment  complying  with  legal 
restrictions  and  yielding  the  best  return. 


We  diversify  our  purchases  in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  requirements  of  each 
investor.     Send  for  special  circular  of  offerings  D-39,  stating  your  requirements. 

N.  W.  Halsey&Co. 

NEW  YORK^g  Wall  St.  PHILADELPHIA— 1421  Chestnut  St.  CHICAGO— LaSalle  &  Adatn.s  Sts. 

BOSTON— N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  Inc.  BALTIMORE— Munsey  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO-424  California  St. 

CLEVELAND— New  England  Bldg.  DETROIT— Ford  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS— Security  Bldg. 


F(ir  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tlie  liighest  returns  Consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  hiaus  of  S2U0  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
per.-*iMi;tl  irivestigatKin.  Ple;i.-e  ask  for  I.tciii  Li.-t  No. 
7".    $2-TCertificitte8ol  Deposit  al3<»(or«aving  investois. 


-PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  constrvatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
_,  ^..^  z^  604  CONCORD 


This  Book^  May 

SavelbuHimdreds  of  Dollars 


And   It  Is  Yours  Free  For  The  Asking 

Tells  about  Municipal  Tax  Bonds  and  why  they  are 
preferred    by    experienced    investors.       Twenty  -  foiu- 
pages  of  good,  sound,  common-sense  business  advice 
that  should  safe-guard  you  against  investment  dis- 
appointment. 
No  type  of  security  better  lends  itself  to  a  safe,  stable,  ^(  ^  ^| 

profitable  form  of  investment  than  the  Municipal  Tax 
Bond.    It  is  free  from  income  tax  and  may  be  obtained 
in  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  amounts. 
May  we  suggest  tlie  advisability  of  your  investigating 
this  premier  investment  security  ?     Our  nearest  office 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  request  for  the  above  Free 
Book  and  Bulletin  of  Offerings,  No.  L  6. 


S  William  R.(ompton  rpn^P^ny 


Miiiiicipal  Tax  Bonds 

New  York,   14  Wall  St.  St.  Louis.  408  Olive  St. 

Chicago.  105  S.  La  Salle  St.  Cincinnati,  102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Orer  i/iKatrr  crntni'!/  in  tliis  6i(.si>ic.s.s- 


1SS() 
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Foreign  Securities 

Are  they  yet  a  pur- 
chase ?  What  countries 
offer  the  most  attractive 
opportunity  for  the  in- 
vestor ? 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

For  particulars  —  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  -address  Dept.G-4-20of  the- 

Babson   Statistical    Organization 


Executive  Block 


Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  World. 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 
yielding  5%  to  8% 

and  enhancement  possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT  LETTER  "D" 

Copy  sent  oti  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

Investment  Securities 

60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct  Wire  to  Columbus  and  Phila.  Markets 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM   MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on  prodi:cing 
farms  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

^j  jf  List  No.   50  describing  some  very   attractive 
Offerings  will  be  sent  upon  reciuest. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.  1858 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


^FARM  MORTGAGES 

^^  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  your 
investments  if  you  purchase  our 
First  Farm  Mortgages.  Large 
and  small  amounts  furnished.  33 
years  without  the  loss  of  a  Dollar. 
Let  us  send  you  descriptive 
pamphlet  "A"  and  list  of  offer- 
ings. 

E.J.  LANDER  &  Co. 

GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ESTABLISHED  18^3 

Cnvital  and  Surrdus  Ortc-Half  Million  Dollars 


We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


Send  for  a  copy  of 

BOND  TALK 

i'or  .July 

Illustrated  -  Interesting  -  Valuable 

It  will  help  you  piMn  your  inv^jstinents.  ll 
will  tfuide  you  into  a  position  of  financiul 
strentrth — and  preparedness. 

AsTi  fcr  Bond  Talk  23. 

P.  W.  BROOKS  &  CO. 

lnr,_,rpora(,'d 
Stock  Kxchanxe  Building                115  Broadway 
Philadelphia,  Fa.    New  York 


dtiy  in  the  year.  Other  i)arts  will  be 
available  probably  in  1918.  Interesting 
faets  about  this  work  are  printed  in  the 
London  Economist,  as  derived  from  the 
Paris  Temps: 

"The  annual  traffic  on  the  Rhone  had 
risen  from  120,000  tons  in  1879  to  400,000 
tons  in  1910,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
port  at  the  mouth.  Since  1906,  however, 
a  canal,  50  miles  long,  partly  on  the  lines 
of  an  older  one,  has  been  under  construc- 
tion from  Aries  by  Port  de  Bouc  and 
]\Iartigues  to  L'Estaque,  near  Marseilles. 
There  is  only  one  lock — at  Aries;  and  the 
linal  section,  a  tunnel  some  4^2  miles  long, 
through  a  ridge  of  rock,  was  lately  inaugu- 
rated in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
companj^  including  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  The  tunnel  will  be  approximately 
72  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high,  and  the  depth 
of  water  in  it  will  be  nearly  8  feet.  The 
visitors  were  to  go  tlu'ough  it  in  a  eon- 
tractor's  train  drawn  by  an  engine  pro- 
pelled by  comprest  air,  but  after  two 
breakdowns  they  had  to  walk  back  to  the 
north  entrance,  and  cross  the  ridge  in 
motor-cars — a  circumstance  Avhich  does 
not  appear  to  have  damped  their  admira- 
tion for  the  Avork,  tho  their  banquet  was 
postponed  by  it  from  midday  to  5  p.m. 
Before  entering  the  tunnel  the  canal  passes 
through  a  desert  on  the  border  of  a  salt, 
lake,  the  shore  of  which  is  now  covered 
wdth  chemical  works,  manufactories  of 
explosives,  and  other  establishments  called 
into  existence  by  the  war.  Probably  the 
canal  wdll  make  it  a  great  industrial  dis- 
trict, and  much  traffic  is  expected,  notably 
in  phosphates  from  Tunis  and  agricultural 
produce  from  North  Africa  and  Provence, 
in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
central  and  northern  France." 

BANK  EXCHANGES  STILL  GAIN 

The  passing  of  a  few^  more  weeks  since 
conditions  were  last  noted  in  these  col- 
umns has  brought  \ery  sharp  increases  in 
bank  exchanges  at  all  important  centers  of 
business  activity.  As  Duns  Review  puts 
it,  "paj^ments  continue  in  enormous  vol- 
ume." For  the  week  ending  May  20,  the 
total  Clearing-House  transactions  at  large 
cities  amounted  to  $4,230,771,640,  which 
was  an  increase  of  47.3  per  cent.  oA'er  the 
same  week  last  year  and  49.7  per  cent,  over 
the  same  week  in  1914,  that  is,  they  were 
40.7  per  cent,  better  this  year  than  for  a 
week  in  1914,  two  months  or  more  before 
the  war  began.  New  York  City  made  one 
of  the  most  favorable  exhibits,  her  per- 
centage of  increase  o\'er  last  year  being 
54.5,  and  over  1914,  59.5  per  cent.  Other 
cities  wliich  made  large  gains  were  Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and 
San  Francisco,  the  largest  being  made  by 
Cleveland.  Dun's  Review  re:  ognized  that 
tlicse  gains  in  part  Avere  due  to  an  increased 
volume  of  operations  on  stock  e.xchanges 
and  in  other  speculali\e  markets,  "but  by 
far  the  larger  portion  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  pre\^ailing  activity  in  ordinary 
))iisiness  channels."  Following  are  further 
comments,  with  a  table  of  cities,  showing 
tiio  volume  of  transactions  and  tlie  per- 
centages of  gain: 

"Every  city  outside  New  York  reports 
more  or  less  improvement  over  the  cor- 
responding weeks  in  the  two  immediately 
lireceding  years,  and  the  total  of  all  points 
shows  gains  respectively  of  33.6  and  32.1 
l)er  cent.  AUho  extremely  fa\orable  com- 
l)arisons  are  made  by  every  city  included 
in  tiiis  statement,  the  expansion  is  es- 
pecially notable  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville. 
Figures  for   the  week  and  a\'erago  daily 


By  the 

Partial   Payment  Method 

surplus  funds — however  small — -can  be 
used  to  purchase  solid  seasoned  stocks 
and  bonds. 

This  plan  does  not  require  a  large 
initial  outlay,  and  you  are  steadily  in- 
creasing your  capital  by  definite  and 
systematic  sa\^ing. 

Booklet  No,  3 J,  fully  describing  this  plan, 

will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Harris, WiNTHROP  &  C9 


Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 

The  Rookery  15  Wall  Street 

Chicago 


New  York 
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INVESTMENT   BONDS 
«100    «500    and    «1000 

Mortgage  Bonds  of  sound  Railroads, 
Gas,  Electric  and  Industrial  Corpora- 
tions. Our  investment  knowledge 
and  experience  are  at  your  service. 

A  Small  Payment  Plan 
Send  for  List  59  and  Booklet   "HOW" 


E.F  ^omus  &  (O; 

.Aioc^yoc^  to       ^^a/     INVESTMENT      ^ta^ 

Beyer  &  Company    /-^^        bonds'-* 

no  BRQADW>Bf  •  NEW  YORK 


6%  on  Your  Money 
invest  your  savings  in  high  grade  Real 
Estate  Mortgage  Bonds — secured  by  de- 
sirable City  Real  Estate.    Denominations  of  $100 
and  $500.     Send  for  list. 

HOME  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Resources  over  $2,000,000 
Milwaukee  &.  Ashland  Avcs.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Increase  Your  Income 


Othtjrs  buy  them.  Sale, 
and  more  interest  than  the 
i%  or  4'/.>  savings  banks 
Ijay      Better  get  posted. 

OR  Ntw  liST  No.  576  And  f rk  BooKin'. 
(OKLAHOMA    FARM  MORTGAGE  C0.("^') 

-  •  -i  Oklahoma 


WRIItf 


City.    U.  S.A.      E 


Provide  an  Annual  Income 
Six  to  Eight  Per  Cent 

By  purchasing  of  my  own  limited  supply  "f  an  Indus- 
trial Stock  of  high  credit  and  long  standing  in  a  per- 
petual enterprise  paying  dividends  every  January'. 
Capital  Stock  issued  $1.725. 000.  Surplus  $  1,000. 000. 
Par  VaJue  JIOO.OO  per  share.  Book  Value  $150.00. 
Address  WM.  G.  GOSSLIN,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent-  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  DepL  171,  Washington.  D.  C. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


NEW    BOOK   OF   1281 

AUTO  SUPPLY 
BARGAINS  f 


Stop  payinji  high  prices  for  ^^B^ 
tires  and  supplies.  Our  new  l)ook, 
just  off  the  press,  quotes  cut  prices 
on  cvorythiiuc-  Goods  sent  on  free  ex- 
iiminfttion.  Standard  Spark  Pluars.  $1.00 
evcrywluTo,  our  price  bOc.  Well  known 
Oil,  5->oiI.  can.  S2.60  cver>-where,  our 
price  $1.GI>.  Kord  wire  wheels,  set  of 
four,  S14.50  instead  of  $20.00.  Rejfular 
$■(.00  bumDers  $2.75.  Tires,  all  sizes. 
1-3  less  tluvTi  elsewlieiv. 

I.KT  IS  SAVK  rOV  30: 
or  ni<ii*e  on  everythinir.  t»et  our  i>ric«'  on 
1  :nliati>rs.  mftffnetos.  sent  covers,  seaivh- 
lik'lit.  vulcnnizei"*.  tires,  tubes,  pumps, 
windsliicKls.  This  mnr^'eIous  monev- 
_  saviiiK  bonk  is  like  hiivinn  world's  Rrealest  Auto  Supply 

Barirain  House  at  your  elbow. 

JVi'iff  i*t>stalt  Buy  everything:  at  wholesale  —  save  middle- 
men's proi'its.  Everything  from  »  cotter  pin  to  an  en»rine!  Your 
satisfaction  or  nionev  back  w:"ai*anteed  in  every  case*  IVnt 
miss  the  12S1  burtniins  shown  in  Fre<'  Hook.  Writf  Postal  NOW. 

STERLING  TIRE  &  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  Pcpt.  26 

14tb  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO        B^H 
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bank  exchanges  for  the  year  to  date  are 
given  below  for  three  years: 


Boston . . . 

Phila 

Baltimore. 
Pittsb'g . . 
Cinciimati 
Cleveland. 
Chicago. . 
Minneap.. 
St.  LoiiLs.. 
Kan.City. 
Louisville 
New  Orl. . 
San  Fran. 


Week 
May  18, 1916 
$213,801,267 

244,240,886 
40,092,084 
61,327,153 
34,575,750 
42,056,833 

385,964,485 
23,509,862 

1(X),070,923 
87,471,287 
18,351,241 
22,615,869 
71,409,203 


Week 
Kay  20, 1915 

$155,165,852 
154,202,512 
31,529,674 
47,614,752 
25,275,150 
27,766,318 
309,665,418 
18,855,683 
79,218,121 
73,386,891 
15,138,718 
15,945,518 
53,431,647 


Per 
Cent. 

+37.8 

+58.4 
+27.2 
+28.8 
+36.8 
+51.0 
+24.3 
+19.4 
+26.2 
+  19.2 
+21.2 
+41.8 
+33.6 


WeO: 
May  21, 191  i 

$170,077,331 
157,285,431 
37,872,868 
54,456,440 
26,381,2,')0 
22,838,239 
318,756,113 
22,748,402 
73,310  241 
51,170,353 
12,465,760 
17,452,992 
47,939,929 


Total... $1,345,491,843  $1,007,196,254  +33.6  $1,017,775,349 
New  York  2,885,279,797     1,868,094,873  +54.5     1,089,442,598 


ri.aU.  $4,230,771,640  $2,875,291,127  +47.2  $2,827,187,927 

.Average  daily: 

May  to  da.  $707,^47,000  $557,694,000  +  26.9  $469,001,000 

April 683.182,000  508,056,000  +  34.5  500,771,000 

FiKtquar.      198,970,000  460,832,000  +  51.7  509,039,000 


BRITISH  TRADE-GAINS  IN  SQUTH 
AMERICA 

War-conditions  have  not  prevented  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  from  looking  after  their 
trade -interests  in  South  America.  The 
National  City  Bank  recently  compiled 
figures  which  showed  that  British  exports 
of  cotton  cloths  to  South  America  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1916  were  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1914,  the 
latter  being  a  period  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  war.  This  compilation  as 
outlined  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  makes  it  appear  that  the  exports 
of  cotton  piece-goods  of  all  kinds  from  Great 
Britain  to  Argentina  in  the  four  months 
ending  with  April,  1916,  Avere  48  million 
yards,  against  37  millions  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1914 ;  to  Uruguay  9  ^i  million 
yards,  against  5  millions  in  the  same 
months  of  1914;  to  Brazil  18  millions, 
against  16  millions  in  the  same  months 
two  years  ago;  to  Chile  19  millions,  against 
13  millions  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1914. 

Seven  principal  countries  were  enumer- 
ated in  the  returns.  These  are  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Peru,  Venezuela, 
and  Colombia,  to  which  the  total  exports 
in  the  four  months  ending  with  April,  1916, 
were  125  million  yards,  against  65  millions 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1915  and 
109  millions  in  the  same  months  of  1914,  a 
period  immediately  preceding  the  w^ar. 
The  only  South-American  countries  to 
which  exports  of  cotton  cloths  showed  a 
reduction  were  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia,  the  total  to  Peru  being  332 
million  yards,  against  93^2  millions;  to 
Venezuela,  11 K  million  yards,  against 
121/^  millions,  and  to  Colombia,  14^4 
million  yards,  against  15 >^  millions  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1914. 

For  April  the  exports  to  the  seven  South- 
American  countries  were  over  31  million 
yards,  against  18  million  yards  in  April, 
1915,  and  30  millions  in  April,  1914. 
British  exports  of  cotton  cloths  to  the 
countries  enumerated  in  the  four  months 
ending  with  April,  1916,  averaged  31 
million  yards  per  month,  while  those  of  the 
United  States  to  all  South  America  for  the 
eight  months  ending  with  Fel)ruary,  1916, 
averaged  6^2  million  yards  per  month,  or 
about  one-fifth  as  much  as  those  of  Great 
Britain  despite  war-conditions. 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the 
Britisli  expcjrts  of  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
month    of   April,    191(),    were    179   million 


Dodge  Brother 


One  of  the  sincerest  compli- 
ments paid  the  car  is  the 
eager  demand  for  it  at 
second-hand 


You  will  rarely  see  it  mentioned 
in  the  second-hand  advertise- 
ments. There  is  a  constant 
waiting  market  and  the  price 
is  always  high. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  BRQTHiRS,  JDetrplt 


The  MOTOR 

OIL 

that's  Clean 


STEEL  DRUMS 
FOR  PRIVATE  USE 


TIONA  OIL  CO. 
IN6HAMTON,  N.Y. 


NATIONAL  TENNIS  TAPES 


lltT" 


MADE    OF    GALVANIZED    IRON 

PERMANENT   and    PRACTICAL 

Sittup/r  tinfl  rirrnifir  on  reqitvst 

LORD  MFG.  CO.,  110  W.  40th  ST..  N.  Y.  CITY 


To  Remember  the  Facts 
ill    a    Book  —   To    Re- 
call a   Good  Lecture, 
Sermon,  or  A  lidress — 
I'o  Remonber  Anythhig  You 
It  'ant  to  Remember   - 

Read  and  Absorb  This  Book 
"HOW  TO  REMEMBER 

AND  NEVER  FORGET" 

By  Prof.  Loisette.  Itooiituins  thevnlualile  instruc- 
tion which  was  formerlv  sold  to  thousands  of  inea 
and  women  for  $2,').(K)  under  a  signed  contract  not 
to  impart  it.  It  is  not  a  new.fauiiled.  untried 
Kystcra.  but  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  mind  and 
has  been  tested  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 
An  average  of  ten  minutes  three  times  «  day  de- 
voted to  this  book  will  prove  a  marvelous  benefit. 
Each  day  you  can  put  into  practise  the  principles 
laid  down.  All  Bookstores,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  $2  "i.'i  by  the  lublishers. 
KUNK  &  Wagn.u.ls  ('obii'.\nt,  L)ept.673,  New  York. 


A  $25  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $2.55 
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Maine  Wbodsf 

A  whole  world  of  unusual,  healthful, 
never-to-be-forgotten  summer  pleasures. 

The  best  vacation  for  building  up  tired  bodies 
and  nerves. 

Explore  wild  lakes.  Camp  in  the  open,  take 
wonderful  canoe  trips,  try  game-fishing. 

Or  live  at  one  of  the  permanent  camps  or  summer 
hotels  among  the  lakes  and  woods,  with  their  vigorous 
out-door  life,  summer  sports  and  jolly  social  life. 

Expenses  most  moderate.  Only  lo  hours  from 
Newr  York. 

Send  for  booklet  A 
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VacationBoolks 

Thev  make  summer 
planning  easy. 

Rates,  capacity  and  other 
dependable  facts  concerning 
the  best  hotels,  boarding  houses 
and  camps  in  over  looo  New 
England  vacation  resorts. 

Including  the  White  Mountains, 
the  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  Lakes  and  Woods,  Berk- 
1,  shire  Hills,  Cape  Cod,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Casco  Bay, 
Penobscot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert  and  the 
ocean  coast  of  five  states. 

Send  for  booklet  B — state  region 
you  prefer. 
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The  White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

The  secret  of  White  Mountain  air  is  high 
altitude  and  the  balm  of  spruce  and  pine.  It  restores 
tired  nerves,  gives  you  a  new  appetite,  makes  you  over. 

Thrilling  mountain  scenery,  mile-high  peaks,  loo-mileviews. 
Days  of  health  and  gladnrss,  nights  of  wonderful  sleep.     Brilliant  social  life. 
Unsurpassed  hotels,  best  of  boarding  houses  at  moderate  rates. 
10  hours  from  New  York.     Summer  train  schedule  in  effect  June  jo. 

Send  for  booklet  C 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD  R.R. 
BOSTON  &  MAINE  RR.  MA  INE  CENTRAL  R.R. 


For  booklets  and  information  address 

VACATION   BUREAU 

171  Broadway,  Room  113,  New  York  City 
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THE 
ROYAL  MARRIAGE 
MARKET  OF  EUROPE 

An  absorbingly  interesting  chionicle  of  the  private  lives  of  royal  personages  by  Princess  Catherine  Radzi- 
will,  for  years  a  member  of  the  intimate  circles  of  European  courts.  Tells  of  the  love  tragedies  and  romances 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  IlohenzoUenis,  and  the  Romanoffs;  of  the  inner  history  of  the  marriages  in  the  reigning 
houses  of  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria;  of  the  tempestuous  alliances  of 
the  Bourbons;  and  of  the  wooings  and  weddings  of  the  British  Royal  family. 

ENTERTAINING    GOSSIP— HISTORICAL  VALUE 

"  Princess  RadziwilTs  maniior  of  treating  liersubjcptis  racy  and  shod.s  new  light  from  different  angles  upon  conditions  leading  to 

infui-nial.     Hlie  relates  a  large  amount  of  eourt  gossip  and  hints  at  the  (Jieat  War.     Indeed,  afier  reading  this  book  of  personalitit>s, 

i-ven  greater  seandals  than  she  eaies  t"  relate.     .     .     .     Tliere  are  one's  wonder  grows  over  the  fact  tliat  there  could  be  any  such 

few    royultit's  wlioiii  she' docs  dot  imply  to  be  lacking  either  in  war  at  all.     K<tr  the  marriage  market  of  European  cuunti  ies  has 

morality  or  in  mentality." — livening  transcript,  Boston,  Mass.  brought  them  itito  such  close  relationship  by  niai  riages  and  bl«..>i.l 

as  i.ught  t«t  have  nuide  war  impossible.     Are  family  feuds  always 

"Overllows  with  gossip  abuut  those  "burn  to  the  pucf&^  *  and  the  worst'/" — Chronicle,  Augusta.  Ga. 

Large  Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated.     $2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.16 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


dollars,  a«ains(  ].'")()  millions  in  April,  1915, 
and  194  inillions  in  April,  1914. 

OUR  HUGE  MARGIN  OF  TRADE 

It  was  shown  recently  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tiinc.'i  Annalisl  that  this  country 
could  lose  all  of  its  excess  sales  of  goods  to 
Europe,  and  still  have  a  much  greater 
i'ortiign  commerce  than  we  had  before  the 
war.  This  fact  has  a  vital  bearing  on 
current  predictions  that,  with  the  return  of 
peace,  tliere  Avill  come  an  immediate  and 
far-reaching  decline  in  our  foreign  trade 
That  a  more  or  less  drastic  readjustment 
will  come  the  Annalist  writer  does  not 
doubt,  but  he  questions  if  anything  like  a 
collapse,  so  far  as  permanent  trade  is  con- 
cerned, Avill  occur.  Indeed,  he  has  dis- 
covered signs  that  the  readjustment  may 
])e  of  comparatively  brief  duration,  and  by 
no  means  of  alarming  proportions.  He  says 
fia-ther  on  this  vital  subject: 

"It  is  hardly  to  be  expected — and  it 
Avould,  perhaps,  be  undesirable — that  om* 
trade,  or  at  any  rate  the  export  side  of  it 
alone,  Avill  be  maintained  in  present  volume. 
But  the  question  arises.  Would  the  cessa- 
tion of  war-business  really  reduce  the 
A'olume  of  export  trade  so  tremendously 
as  many  have  supposed  it  woidd?  Would 
it  fall  l)elow  the  figures  of  pre-war  years? 
Undoubtedly  war-business  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  our  foreign  commerce 
just  now,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
coming  of  peace  would  bring  enough  trade 
of  a  normal  character  to  offset  that  loss,  or 
at  least  to  offset  it  sufficiently  to  leave  our 
trade  on  a  par  with,  if  not  actually  greater 
than,  our  pre-war  commerce. 

"In  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  with  March,  1913,  the  United  States 
exported  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
$1,908,058,373,  and  it  imported  goods  to 
the  value  of  $1,401,844,183,  a  total  of 
$3,309,902,556.  In  the  same  period  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  exports  were  valued  at 
$2,997,172,372  and  imports  at  $1,504,- 
614,718,  a  total  of  $4,501,787,090.  Of  this, 
$2,533,353,326  was  represented  by  otu' 
trade  with  Europe,  while  in  the  1913  period 
European  trade  contributed  only  $1,880,- 
314,453  of  the  total. 

' '  There  was  thus  a  difference  in  the  trade 
with  Europe  between  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1916  of  $653,- 
038,873.  If  this  difference  be  deducted 
from  the  total  trade  for  the  last  nine 
months  there  remains  the  sum  of  $3,848,- 
748,197,  Avhich  is  rather  more  than  half  a 
l)illion  dollars  in  excess  of  the  total  trade 
in  the  1913  period.  In  other  words,  if  our 
trade  with  other  continents  remained  the 
same  in  volume  as  in  the  last  nine  months, 
we  could  lose  European  trade  to  the  value 
of  $1,191,884,534,  and  stiU  have  as  large  a 
Aolume  of  foreign  commerce  as  we  had 
three  years  ago.  Moreover,  with  relati\  ely 
slight  ditt'ereuce  in  the  figures,  the  same 
Avould  be  generally  true  of  the  last  cor- 
responding iM>riod  of  i)eace,  the  nine  months 
ended  March  31,  1914. 

"Comparing  exports  alone  on  the  same 
l)asis,  thi>  statistics  show  that  they  were  in 
the  last  nine  months  $916,292,229  gi-eater 
than  in  the  nine  months  ended  with  March, 
1913,  and  if  this  sum  be  deducted  from  the 
total  for  the  1916  pc^-iod  there  would 
remain  $2,0S0,SS(),143,  which  compares 
with  the  actual  total  of  $1,908,058,373  in 
1913.  Reversing  the  process  with  imports, 
tluTe  would  be  a  total  of  $1,767,868,074, 
against  $1,401,844,183  in  1913. 

Thk  M.^rch  Tr.ide  Balance  by  Continents 

Kurope 4-$234,S0.5.492 

N..\morica.  .+      8,l>S:{.7<)lj 
S.  .\iiierica.. .  —     1.5,.571,J26 

.\sia -     l!>.72S,4ti4 

Oceania -       5,0S1i),4S3 

.\frica -      5.20:!,-HV> 


Total +8197.880,853 


mr, 

im 

+$181,980,871 

+$33,889,177 

-     12,944,683 

-         23,39(1 

-     19,330.613 

-  14.486.271 

-      9,788,269 

-   16.900,874 

-       1,190,742 

+    4.704,487 

87.728 

-       239.199 

+$138,629,830 

+  $4,943,930 

ii 
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"It  is  not  inlondod  thai  tlioso  figures 
should  bo  aopoptpd  ovon  as  rough  estimates 
of  what  aetually  will  happen  on  the  restor- 
ation of  peaee.  They  are  presented  only 
as  being  suggestive  of  greater  funda- 
mental strength  in  our  trade  position  than 
is  generally  conceded.  It  may  be  that  the 
readjustment  will  he  more  severe  than  is 
thus  indicated,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
probably  will  l^e  much  less  severe  than  is 
widely  anticipated.  It  is  not  only  possilile, 
hut  prol)able,  that  witli  tlie  handicap  of  a 
shortage  of  shipping  removed  our  trade 
with  the  peaceful  continents  Avill  be  imme- 
(Uately  ii»d  largely  increased.  The  belliger- 
ents can  scarcely  be  expected  to  enter 
into  severe  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  the  very  moment  the  A\ar  ends. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  not  only 
have  better  machinery  than  e\er  before  foi- 
iiandling^such  trade,  but  we  shall,  besides, 
l)e  under  no  necessity  of  internal  political, 
social,  and  industrial  readjustment  and 
reconstruction  such  as  is  almost  sure  to 
come  in  Europe;  and,  moreover,  Ave  shall 
probably  be  in  a  much  better  position  than 
any  other  country  to  finance  trade  with 
South  America,  the  F'ar  East,  and  the  other 
fast-broadening  markets  which  promise 
to  be  the  liattle-grounds  of  future  inter- 
national commerce.  With  these  advan- 
tages we  might  be  able  to  stand  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  European 
trade  and  still  have  much  more  trade  than 
we  had  before  the  war. 

"But  our  loss  in  that  dii'ection  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  of  small  volume.  At  pi"es- 
ent,  it  not  only  appears  to  be  likely  that  we 
shall  benefit  by  the  'probationary  period 
of  hatred'  which  is  foi-ecast  by  eminent 
lOuropean  statesmen  and  economists,  but 
that  we  shall,  besides,  once  more  enjoj- 
the  fruits  of  that  vast  trade  which  went  on 
between  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
United  States  before  the  war. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  the  trade 
returns  for  March  is  that  om*  exports  to 
every  continent  increased  vei*y  largely 
over  the  same  month  last  year,  and  while 
Europe  remains,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant market,  yet  our  exports  to  each 
of  the  other  grand  divisions  increased 
relatively  more  than  to  Europe.  On  the 
import  side,  too,  an  increase  in  our  takings 
from  each  of  the  grand  divisions  is  to  be 
noted,  tho  iu  the  cases  of  the  Americas 
the  gain  was  not  so  great  as  the  increase 
in  our  imports  from  Europe.  The  Mexican 
situation  and  the  fact  that  Canada, 
temporarily  at  a/ny  rate,  has  diverted  her 
productive  machinery  to  the  manufacture 
of  supplies  for  the  AUies  account  largely 
for  the  former.  Elsewhere  the  gains  -were 
extraordinary.  That  in  itself  is  an  en- 
couraging sign." 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  SHORTAGE 
OF  LABOR 

Several  months  before  the  war  began 
some  one  known  to  the  New  York  Times 
Annali.sl  inquii-ed  of  "a  prominent  busi- 
ness man"  what  one  thing  was  most 
needed  in  this  country  to  bring  about  a 
recovery  from  the  industrial  depression 
wliich  then  prevailed.  He  replied  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  whi<^h  was  the  more 
important  to  that  end:  the  institution  of  a 
new  ))anking  s.sstem,  or  the  barring  of 
further  immigration  for  a  stated  period. 
He  added  that  while  it  would  be  difficult 
for  business  to  recover  substantially  with- 
out having  a  new  banking  system,  it  would 
be  still  more  difficult  for  it  to  maintain 
such  i-ecovery  so  long  as  a  glut  of  cheap 
labor  in  this  country  continued.  A  writer 
in  The  Aunali.sL  notes  that  both  of  these 
things  have  now  come  to  pass,  one  of  them 
tlu'ough  Federal  legislation,  the  other  as  a 
consequence  of  the  European  War.  While 
it  is  generally  eoueeded  that  the  Federal 


^^ Never  had  such  a  thor- 
oughly good  time  as  I  did 
in  Colorado. 
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"The  fishing  was  great.  I  ate  like  a 
horse— slept  like  a  top  and  came  back 
hard  as  nails  and  ready  to  fight  my  weight 
in  wildcats." 

The  young  man  who  wrote  that  stored 
up  energy  enough  in  Colorado  to  win 
him  quick  promotion  in  his  business. 
Needless  to  say,  he's  going  to  Colorado 
again  this  summer. 

Go  yourself.  Superb  trains  via  Rock 
Island  Lines,  including  the  famous 
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Rock 
Island 


Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

daily  from  Chicago.  Other  excellent 
trains,  including  the  "Colorado  Flyer," 
on  convenient  schedules  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Kansas  City. 

Hotels,  boarding  houses  and  ranches 
to  suit  any  purse.  Our  illustrated  liter- 
ature tells  you  what  to  see  and  do  and 
the  approximate  cost.  Excursion  fares 
all  summer. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 
Finest  Modern  All-Steel  Equipment 

Superior  Dining  Car  Service 

Write  today  for  interesting  booklets. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Room  730  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

anywhere.  No  electricity,  wires  or 
springs.  Convenient.  Much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  other  fans.  r2-inch  blades. 
Roller  bearing.  Reliable.  Brings  genu- 
ine comfort  and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for 
the  sick  room.  Third  season.  A  proved 
Miccess.  The  Wonder  Fan.  Price  $16.50 
cash  wlth'order  only,  delivery  prepaid 
in  the  continental  U.  S.  A. 

Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


DELUSIONS  IN  DIEX 

*^By  Sir  James  Crichton- Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.   * 

An  interesting,  clearly-written  treatise  by  an  eminent 
authority,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required 
by  the  normal  person.  Discusses  Fletcherism  and  the 
theories  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and  concludes 
that  the  advocate.')  of  parcimony  in  nutrition  are  in 
opposition  to  the  experience  of  the  race.    Cloth,  75c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Americas  Summer  Paradise 

Lakes  and  Mountains  of*  /^ortKern  /1e\)C'tork 

THE  ADIRONDACKS  LAKE  GEORGE 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN         AUSABLE  CHASM 

LAKE  PLACID  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

COOPERSTOWN 

The  Center  of  Real  Vacation  Land 

Beautifully    illui»trated__  360-paKe    Vacation    Guide 
—"A  Summer  Paradise" — covering  all  resorts  in  this 
3,'i!    million    acre    territory — 6c   postage.       ^  „ 

0 


Illustrated  folders  of  any  section  free 

Address  M.J.  POWERS, General  Passenger 
Agent,  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Something  IGf-HOT 
[For  Everyone  $1 .25 

'  See  display,  at  your  deal-     I       ,  ,, 
—  f 1 — .4~.*..«    t^*>r^^w^A    ^*  and  ud 


era.  for  selection.  Or  send  ^  ""^  '^P 
to  us  for  new  catalog  showing  pic- 
tures and  prices  of  all  styles.  Tlie 
most  complete,  beautiful  and  useful 
line  ever  shown. 
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BOTTLE 

No.  31 


FREEI-3  Books  on 


ICY-HOT  Bottles  and  Jara  require 
neither  tire  nor  ice.   The  temperature    I  I 
of  contents  cannot  be  affected  by  owt-/  J 
side  air.    No  chemicals  are  used.   I  f 
JuiJt  till  bottle  and  cork  it.  J  J 
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Keeps  Contents      V\ 
Icy-Cold  for  72  HoufS  ^  \ 
Steaming-Hot  24  Hours  VX 

There's  an  iCY-HOT  for  every  pur-  \  1 
pose— Carafes   and   Pitchers   for   the    I  / 
table — Bottles  for  the   nursery,    sick-  I  \ 
room  and  traveling— Jars  for  food  stuffs,  ice 
cream,  desserts  for  home,  outings,  etc. 

Every  home  needs  an  ICY  -  HOT.  In- 
dispensible  for  keeping  baby's  milk  at 
proper  temperature  and  invalid's  broth, 
drink,  or  food,  all  night,  without  heat 
or  ice,  or  bother  of  preparation.  Pro- 
vides hot  or  cold  drinks  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Look  for  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom 
Accept  no  substitute.  Protected  against 
breakage — absolutely  sanitary— can  be  in- 
stantly taken  apart— easy  to  clean. 

Send  for  catalog  today  showingjnany 
beautiful  styles  from  $1.25  up.         /• 

ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit        ' 

for  Worker.s  and  School 
Children.   Made  of  liKht 
weight  metal,  case  black 
enameled,  with  leather 
handle.  Upper  compart- 
ment holds  bottle  which 
keeps  liquids  hot  or  cold    __ 
as  desired;  lower  compart^ 
mentlkeeps  lunch  moist  and  fresh.  tfO  n| 
Complete  with  ICY-HOT  Bottle,  ^fc*"" 

ley-Hot  Bottle  Co^^ Dept  D.Cincinnati,  0, 
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l..Special  Boats  of  130  leading;  Boat  Builders, 
2--<-,ray  2  and  4  cycle  Marine  lOiyine  Catalog. 
3--Boo]c  of  Boats  for  work,  fishing,  cruisingr. 
Ask  for  any  (or  all)  of  them  if  you're  interested  in  bonting  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit.     Book  one  shows  more  boats  thau  a  niutor  boat  show. 

Gray  Motor  Company 

6  62  Gray  Motor  BIdg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Campbell  Oscillating   Irrigator 

Uniler  ordinary  city  i)H'Ssiue  will  tlioroiiRlily  irriKalo 
a  strip  up  to  70  ft.  long  in  a  few  minutes.  Instantly 
adju9tat)le  so  as  to  cover  on  cither  or  both  sides  of 
matJiinp  as  desired.  Nothing  to  set  up  or  adjust,  simply 
attach  to  -'^  inch  hose,  roKulale  stroke  to  cover  area 
desired,  and  turn  on  the  water,  l^xtrcmely  liljht  and 
durable.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  the  irngation 
of  lawns,  seed  beds  and  sdiall  gardens.  Price,  8  ft. 
length,  Jl.5.00;  14  ft.  length,  $25.00.  F.  O.  B.  Jackson- 
ville. Money  back,  including  transportation  charges,  if 
not  satiafaLiory  after  10  days'  use. 


J.  P.  CAMPBELL 


Jacksonville,  Florida 


I  Reserve  System  has  been  an  importaiit 
factor  ill  tlio  return  of  j)rosperity,  tlie 
Annalii^t  ^\Titer  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
permanent  prosperity  can  result  from  the 
arresting  of  tlie  flow  of  iiinnigration  that 
lias  taken  phice.  Already  tlu>re  are  in- 
dications that  arrested  immigration  is 
])ro\  ing  a  handicap  to  business,  altho  from 
tlie  "Worker's  point  of  view  it  is  beneficial. 
Just  whiit  this  shortage  in  labor  means  is 
pointed  out  in  detail  by  this  MTiter: 

"Dm-ing  the  twenty-one  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
"war,  2,102,3()0  immigrant  aliens,  mostly 
from  the  countries  now  engaged  in  war, 
^\ere  admitted  to  the  Llnited  States,  and 
.'");W,8;jO  emigrant  aliens  departed  from 
this  country,  making  a  net  gain  in  popula- 
tion from  the  ahen  movement  of  1,563,510. 
During  the  first  twenty-one  months  of 
Avar,  alien  admissions  totaled  only  503,364, 
"VN'hile  alien  departures  reached  293,644, 
leaving  a  gain  of  209,720.  There  was  thus 
a  difference  between  the  two  periods  of 
1,353,790  in  the  net  increase  in  population 
fronx  alien  migration.  It  is  obA'ious  that 
in  conjunction  "with  greatly  augmented 
industrial  activity  such  a  decrease  could 
not  fail  to  bring  about  a  marked  change  of 
conditions  in  the  American  labor  market. 

"OV)structed  immigration  is  a  thing  of 
many  ramifications  and  the  results  have 
been  felt  in  almost  every  direction,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  at  the  moment 
is  the  check  which  recently  has  been 
administered  to  industrial  output  in  some 
lines  by  the  shortage  of  labor.  That  shoi't- 
age  began  to  appear  some  months  ago,  and 
it  has  become  increasingly  acute.  At  first 
it  "was  eouiined  mostly  to  skilled  workers, 
particularly  in  the  trades  engaged  in  the 
])roduction  of  war-materials,  but  lately 
there  has  not  been  enough  common  labor 
to  go  around. 

"As  industry  began  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  conditions,  intelligent  unskilled 
workers  "were  rapidly  trained  to  till  the 
vacancies  higher  up  in  the  scale.  A  bright 
grocer's  lioy  in  a  small  New  England  town, 
working  long  hours  for  $9  a  week,  became 
in  a  short  time  a  sufficiently  skilled  me- 
chanic in  a  Bridgeport  munitions-factory  to 
draw  $40  a  week,  working  union  hours. 
That,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  illustration, 
tho  many  similar  ones  could  be  cited,  but 
if  it  be  considerably  modified,  and  then 
multiplied  thousands  of  times,  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  labor-shortage  may  be  seen. 
As  the  workers  move  upward,  howe-ver, 
there  are  created  a  corresponding  number 
of  vacancies  in  the  unskilled  class,  and 
there  is  no  supply  upon  which  to  draw  to 
fill  the  vacuum.  Moreover,  the  demand  for 
materials  in  which  unskilled  labor  plays 
a  dominant  part  has  expanded  to  unprece- 
dented totals,  and  the  lack  of  unskilled 
workers  is  now  probably  as  serious  as 
the  shortage  in  the  skilled  trades. 

"This  situation  has,  of  course,  had  a 
faA"oraI)le  influence  on  %\'age-rates.  In  the 
l)eginuing  they  rose  slowly.  Employers 
first  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
phis  later  "which  had  constituted  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems  in  the  winter  of 
1914  and  the  spring  of  1915,  a;id  then 
began  to  bid  against  each  other  for  work- 
ers. Wages  in  many  industries  were  quickly 
placed  on  a  new  scale,  Tlien  organized 
labor,  seeing  that  it  was  in  an  unusually 
strong  position,  demanded  a  greater  share 
of  the  i)rofits.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  the  demands  have  either  been  con- 
ceded or  obtained  after  a  dispute  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  the  general  k'\t'l  of  wages 
has  advanced  considerably.  Tho  statistics 
are  lacking,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  on  the 
wiiole,  wage-rates  are  far  al>o\e  any  which 
A\ere  ever  known  l)efor(\  Cons(>quently, 
the  wage-»Mirnei"s  as  a  class  are  currently 
enjoying  remarkabh^  prosi)ei'i(y.  Indeed, 
reports  fi'om  some  sections  indicate  that 
lal)or  is  making  so  much  money  that  many 


men  refuse  to  work  full  time,  thus  further 
aggra\ating  tlu^  shortagt^ 

■"Inevitably  prices,  ah'eady  high,  have 
risen  still  more  as  a  result  partly  of  in- 
creased wage-<'osts  and  partly  of  increased 
demand,  and  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living  is,  in  turn,  being  tised  by  labor  as  an 
argument  for  still  further  increases  in 
wages.  At  this  stage  of  the  cycle,  the 
advantage  appears  to  rest  with  the  worker, 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  labor  is  at  the  maximum. 

' '  Nevertheless,  profits  in  many  industries 
are  exceptionally  large  in  spite  of  higher 
wage-costs.  It  is  altogether  hkefy,  how- 
ever, that  if  prices  should  advance  much 
more  domestic  consumption  will  commence 
to  decline  and  profits  might  decrease  pro- 
portionately. On  the  other  hand,  unless 
the  readjustment  which  is  to  come  with  the 
restoration  of  peace  should  cause  a  period 
of  depression,  it  seems  certain  that  there 
wiU  be  a  continued  shortage  of  labor  for 
some  time  to  come.  So  long  as  that  con- 
dition obtains  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
a  hquidation  of  labor. 

"There  is  thus  the  possibility  that  tho 
efforts  of  American  manufacturers  to 
extend  our  foreign  commerce  will  be  seri- 
ously handicapped.  High  labor  has  always 
been  an  important,  if  not  the  principal, 
deterrent  to  successful  competition  in  the 
world's  markets  with  European  manu- 
factures. But  against  this  there  is  the 
possibility  that  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  in 
that  respect  than  we  were  before  the  war. 
Probably  wages  have  risen  relatively  as 
much  in  the  European  countries — in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example — as  they 
have  in  the  United  States,  and  an  ad- 
vantage once  gained  by  labor  is  seldom 
relinquished-  Of  course,  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  number  of  those  now  "with  the 
fighting  forces  will  return  to  pea<'eful 
pursuits  when  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
additional  faot  that  women  now  occupy 
an  important  position  in  European  in- 
dustry from  wliich  it  may  prove  impossi- 
ble to  displace  them,  may  have  a  tendency 
to  force  wage-rates  down  to  levels  e\en 
lower  than  those  obtaining  before  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
tremendous  casualties  will  largely  oft'set 
these  factors,  especially  as  it  is  commonly 
expected  that  the  behigerents  will  speed 
up  production  as  never  before,  and  that 
there  will  consequently  be  a  great  demand 
for  labor.     Other  factors  also  enter. 

"One  of  the  favorable  aspects  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  United  States  will 
be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  absorb 
a  large  influx  of  immigrants  when  peace 
comes.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
certain  that  there  will  be  such  an  influx. 
If  there  is  a  period  of  reconstruction  in 
Em'ope,  there  may  be  sufficient  demand  at 
home  to  discourage  emigration,  or  per- 
haps emigration  may  be  forbidden  for  a 
time  in  order  to  pi-event  a  further  decrease 
in  a  population  already  depleted  by  war. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  suggested  by  at 
least  one  authority,  the  trend  of  emigi'a- 
tion  from  Europe  may  change  entirely 
after  the  war.  The  tide  of  migration  tends 
to  swing  to  the  'economically  undeveloped' 
countries,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  placed 
in  that  class  any  more.  Some  believe  that 
if  there  is  a  gi-eat  exodus  from  Europe, 
it  will  be  to  South  America,  to  Canada, 
or  to  some  other  countries  less  developed 
than  the  United  States." 


Good    Friends. —■■  Do    you    know    Mrs, 
Homeboss  to  speak  to?  " 
:    "  No,  I  merely  know  her  to  listen  to." — 
Cincin nati  Eixiuirer. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Fuuk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  conanlled  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


A  Further  Contribution  on  a  Vexed 
Subject. — Dr.  James  C.  Femald  says:  "The 
(jiiite  exa.speratlng  piizzle,  'I  met  Mrs.  Smith,  she 
(or  her)  who  was  INIiss  Jones,"  I  have  little  patience 
to  discuss, 

•'  The  she  or  her  is  so  utterly  unnecessary  that  it 
.seems  to  me  to  be  inserted  eitlier  tlwougli  gratui- 
tous clumsiness,  or  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forging  a  difficidty.  'I  met  Mrs,  Smith,  who 
was  Miss  Jones. '  is  so  perfectly  simple  that  it  is 
(liftlciilt-  to  see  liow  Inmian  stupidity  could  have 
invented  the  diftlculty  in  that  obvious  construc- 
tion. If  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  mon- 
strosity, I  should  say  that  the  'she  who  was 
Miss  Jones'  aught  be  treated  as  a  case  of  nomina- 
tive ab.solute  witli  ellipsis. 

"  You  will  fmd  on  page  220  of  '  English  Grammar 
Simplified,'  the  following  statement:  'The  noim 
oi-  pronoun  may  occasionally  be  omitted  when  the 
connection  makes  the  meaning  clear,  etc.'  It 
would  seem  also  lo  be  possible  to  omit  the  par- 
ticiple, and  retain  the  noim  imder  the  same  condi- 


tions. Then  the  statement  would  be  'I  met 
Mrs.  Smith,  she  (being  the  one)  who  was  Mi.ss 
Jones.'  The  use  of  her  in  that  construction  can 
only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  her  is  in 
apposition  with  Mrs.  Smith.  Mrs.' S7riith  being 
the  object  of  met,  any  appositive  joined  would 
be  in  the  objective  case  and  would  givi;  her,  l>ut 
to  my  feelings  the  use  of  her  in  such  comiection 
is  .so  harsh  that  I  am  reluctant  to  justify  it. 

■  I  retiu-n  to  my  first  statement  that  the  only 
rational  solution  is  to  leave  out  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoim  altogether,  using  oidy  the  relative — 
'I  met  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  Miss  Jones,"  a  con- 
struction ill  which  no  rational  person  could  pos- 
sibly find  any  difficulty. " 

Tills  supports  the  contention  of  the  Lexicog- 
rapher as  printed  in  The  Digest  of  May  13. 

"C.  O.  S.,"  Council,  Ala. — "To  decide  a  bet. 
will  you  please  describe  briefly  the  franchise  law 
of  the  (ierman  Knipire?  The  l)et  is  to  this 
effect:  A  liets  B  that  the  citizens  of  Germany 
have  each  one  vote,  no  matter  how  much  property 
he  ma.v  own,  or  how  niucli  taxes  he  pays.  i{ 
bets  that  the  vote  is  conditional  upon  the  amotmt 
of  taxes  he  pays,  in  other  words,  enjoys  plural 
voting.  It  is  particularly  this  phase  of  the 
franchise  law  I  would  like  answered  in  the  above 
question." 

Every  German  who  has  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  is  entitled  to  the  suffrage  in  the  state 
in  which  he  has  resided  for  one  year.  Paupers, 
persons  under  tutelage,  and  those  who  are  de- 
prived  of  civil  rights  are  not  allowed  to  vote. 


X'nder  these  circumstances,  .\  wins  ihc  liet,  a.s 
every  German,  regardless  of  his  property  qualifi- 
cations, unless  hv  be  an  actual  pauper  receiving 
relief,  is  quaUfied  to  vote  after  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  This  appUes  to  elections 
to  the  German  Congress,  or  Reichstag,  which 
decides  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and 
not  to  the  elections  to  local  or  state  diets,  which 
are  governed  by  different  laws  as  to  qualification 
in  the  different  states.  If  B  means  to  suggest 
that  a  German  citizen  who  is  a  millionaire  has 
more  than  one  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  Knii)ire, 
he  is  in  error.  But  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  there  is 
still  in  force  a  suffrage  regulated  by  the  declara- 
tions of  income  made  to  the  tax  commissioner. 
By  recent  official  declaration  this  is  to  be  tho 
subject  of  reform. 

"M.  B.,'"  Tono,  "U'a.sli. — "Is  the  word  iiuplieit 
tist^d  correctly  in  this  sentence:  'Their  faiih 
in  him  was  implicit"!  A  says  the  wortl  is  useil 
correctly;   B  says  it  is  not.'" 

The  word  implicit  in  the  seiiisc  of  blindly  trust- 
ful dates  from  11)94  and  has  for  its  sponsors  in 
English  literature  Dr.  Buriiey,  Norih,  Saniui'l 
Richardson,  and  Charles  Lamb.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  an  evolution  from  implicit  failli, 
a  phrase  which  has  been  in  use  in  English  litera- 
ture for  more  than  tliree  hundred  years  and  has 
among  its  sponsors  such  men  as  Clarendon, 
Jefferson,  "Washington  Irving,  M.  Pattison, 
Freeman,  etc. 
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PERSONAL 


CASH^ — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  ahy  diamoiids,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  g:old, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

OUR  "MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS  FOR  $2.40.  No  Glue  or  (ielatine. 
Always  Ready.  All  Sizes.  Free  Trial. 
34,000  Users.  Standard  for  15  Years.  Booklet 
Free.  Sole  Mfrs.,  J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co., 
339  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DOG  KENNELS 


FOR  S.ALE.— The  very  best  Great  Dane 
Pups,  extremely  large.  Pedigreed  .Stock,  good 
type;  also  yoimg  grown  stock  for  sale.  All 
stock  guaranteed.  K.  If.  HILLYARD,  Fre- 
mont Road,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

INSURANCE    SALES    LETTERS 

INSURANCE  MEN— Open  the  way  to  new 
business  witli  sales  letters.  .Many  insurance 
salesmen  are  using  Hull's  .sales  letter  ser\  ice. 
So  can  you.   Request  particulars  15LD. 

WILLIAM  S.  HULL,  Madison.  Conn. 

ADVERTISING 

WILL  POSITIVELY  SHOW  YOU  BY 
Mail  how  you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a 
week  writing  advertisements;  increase  your 
earning  power.  Factsfree.  Page-Davis  Co., 
SlPage.Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


SITVATIONS  OPEN 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Capabl-e  man  with 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  e<litoiial 
writing  to  assist  editor.  Should  be  familiar 
with  conditions,  men  and  affairs  in  Kasiprn 
Pennsylvania.  Send  samples  of  work,  give 
experience  and  such  information  as  will  en- 
able advertiser  to  judge  quaUfications. 
Address  CONFIDENTI.A.L,  P.  O.  Box  1273, 
Philadelphia. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  .Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
6'24  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOLIR  IDEAS-Patents  obtained 
through  D.  Swift  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me:  3 
books  with  list  of  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free:  I  help  you  market  your  in- 
vention: advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


THOUSANDS  MEN  — WOMEN  Wanted, 
Government  Jobs,  $75.00  to  $150.00  month. 
Write  immediately  for  list,  positions  now 
obtainable.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  De- 
partment M121,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


DICTIONARIES 

These  three  volumes  will  show  you 
how  to  find  the  English  equivalents 
of  P'renchjGerman  andLatin  words. 

And,  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  German  or  Latin  equiva- 
lents of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc.  How  to  conjugate  the  various 
foreign  verbs.  How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and  measures  into 
their  German  equivalents,  etc..  and  vice  versa.  They  contain  lists  of  proper 
names,  geographical  names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New 

German  Dictionary 

German-English 

and  English-German 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell's  New 
French  Dictionary 

French-English 
and  English-French 

(Two  Vocabularies) 


Cassell's 

Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 

and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabiilarie.s) 


Cloth,  $i.so  per  volume;  icith  Patent  Thumh-Nolch  Iiide.tc,  30  cents  extra,  or  Pull 
Flexible  Leather,  Gold  Edges,  Bible  Paper  De  Lu.ve  Edition,  Indexed,  $5.00. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  Ne^v  York 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska 

Toursevery  week  visiting 
Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
California,  Canadian  Rockies  and  other 
resorts,     .■\laska  tours  include  Alaska 
Voyage,   Atlin   Lakes,    Yukon    River, 
the  Klondike,  Seward  and  Cook  Inlet. 
IC.xpert  travel  service.     Stopovers  ar- 
ranged anywhere. 
Also  Tours  to  South  America  and 
Japan — China 
Send  for  Booklet  Desired 
RAYMOND  &  WHITCDMB  CO. 

Ifept.  5,  17  i>mi>l«'  PJare,  BoNton 

Nfw  York      Phila.      C'liicago      San  Francis<'o 


THE  PLAYGROUND  OFAMERIGA 


ALL  EXPENSE  TOURS  SEVERa,LTIMES  A  WEEK 
ALSO  PRIVATETOURS  YOUR.  OWN  PAR.TY 
TOUeS  fQRCAR  OWNERS  AUTOMOBILES  FOR  RENTAL 

MOTOR  TOUR  COjnEHPLEPL  BOSTON 


AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 
TICKETS  and  TOURS 

We  offer  tours  to  Alaska.  Japan.  South  America 
under  personal  escort.  We  arrange  independent 
Vacatioa  Tours  anywhere  at  inclusive  prices. 

Write  us  about  your  plan* 

66  nrond^vny.  ^o^v  York 

Philadelphia         Boston  Chicago         San  Francisco 

Inquire  at  any  American  Express  oOice. 

Outdoors  In  the  West 

Alaska,   The  Yellowstone,   California 

CRUISING         CAMPING 

Hundreds  of  miles  by  automobile 

TEMPLE  TOURS.  149  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


Vacation  Sea  Trip 

Cool,  restful  and  refreshing. 

A  bracing  journey  on  luxu- 
rious steamers,  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  "foreign  land"  that 
adds  relish  to  any  tour. 

6  days  at  sea~4  days  on  shore 

$95.22 

Including  all  necessary  expenses 

New  York  to  Havana 

and  Return 

Write  for  Information,   and  illustrated 
boolilet,  "  The  Ideal  Vacation." 

WARD  LINE 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Offices,  foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.Y. 


^^^^ 
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/^COME   TO 

Portland  i.i  (he  center  of  this  vacation 
land.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
31  Exchange  Street,  Portland.  Me., 
for  Illustrated  Folder  or  Hotel  List  de- 
scribing stopping  places  and  attractions. 

\MA_INE 


Tli<>  Hoitrlilii  HoiiHO.  liiincnliurg'.  Vr. 

Ideal  place  for  restful  Summer  outing;  visit- 
ing distance  of  intereHting  points  in  White 
Mis.    Reduced  rates  June  and  July.   Booklet. 
.\.  J.  NE\VM.\N,  Prop. 


GOLF— TENNIS 
Health  Seekers'  Playground 

Tlie  famous  C.^lfax  Miueral  Water — the  SteollJ, 
Klei't.rif  and  Vapor  Bafhs  Willi  Massage  will  relieve 
Rheumatiam,  Liver  and  Kidney  Tronblei. 

Write  for  Booklet  B 
Hotel  Colfax  &  Mineral  Springg,  Colfax,  la. 

THE  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Why  not  a    week   or    two    al 

America's  Greatest  Plea 

Resort?  The  St.  Charles 
I  is  on  the  board-walk  and 
!  assures  you  of  the  best  of 

accommodations    and     a 

table    unapproached     by 

thatofany  hotel  in  Allan- j_iS 

tic  City.  Write  for  booklet.  l£^ 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires. 
A  HOTEL   OF   DISTINCTION 

NOW  OPEN.      Elevation  1400  feet. 

HOWE    &    TWOROGER,    Manasera. 

Winter  Resort,  Prioceu  Holtl,  B«noaia. 
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On  Fifth  Avenue  or  on  the  Road,  aluays  the  Car  of  the  Golden  Chassis 


'T$108r),thisStu- 
debakii-  SERIES 
17  SIX  otters  a 
degree  of  charac- 
ter and  distinction  in  motor 
car  design  that  is  equalled 
only  by  cars  costing  from 
$250  to  $400  more.  With  full  50  horse 
power  that  scorns  the  steepest  hills — riding 
comfort  unexcelled  and  appearance  that 
impels  pride  in  ownership,  the  Studebaker 
SIX  furnishes  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  such  value  in  a  motor  car  is  not 
necessarily  governed  by  price. 

On  the  road  as  on  the  busy  thoroughfares 
of  every  city  throughout  the  country,  this 
Studebaker  is  proving  its  unchallenged  repu- 
tation for  comfort,  stamina  and  refinement. 


registered  according  to  official  figures  for  the 
year  of  1915,  than  any  other  car  selling  at 
more  than  $500. 

4(-  -K-  * 

California's  Opinion  is  Authoritative — 

In  California,  the  State  of  wonderful  roads 
and  weather — the  State  where  people  have 
more  miles  of  good  roads  to  drive  over  and 
more  opportunity  to  use  their  cars  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union  —  the  official 
figures  for  the  year  of  1915  showed  15.718 
Studebakers  registered — 2,895  jNIORE  thau 
any  other  car  listing  at  more  than  $500. 


* 


* 


* 
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Detroit's  Opinion  is  Authoritative  — 

In  Detroit,  the  city  that  produces  three- 
fourths  of  the  country's  cars — where  people 
know  cars  from  the  technical  and  manu- 
facturing sides  better  than  they  do  in  any 
other  citv  on  earth — more  Studebakers  were 


Studebaker  oflers  a  complete  line  of  high-grade  cara  from  tSoO  to 
$2500.  Write  ior  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  picturing  the  car«  aod 
giving  complete  list  of  prices.     All  prices  F.  O.  U.  Detroit. 

Permanent  exhibit  of  Studebaker  cars,  Marlborough- 
Blenheim  Arcade,  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.     Detroit,  Mieh.     Walkerville,  Onl. 

.4ddreAS  all  correnpontlence  to  Detroit 

More  than  242,000  Stiuiehakor  cars  produced  and  sold 


Fifty  Horse  Power  J  Passenoer  SIX  «10  85* 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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